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of  India,  1S0S-1903.  Gold  Medallist.  RomlAaatleSodeiy.  1909.  lAoe-Pieu(k« 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Formerly  FeUow  of  Calcutta  Uuver^.  Author  of 
Tkt  Lanimga    liidia;  Ac. 


Palmna. 


Rev.  GnmoE  Albeet  Coobe,  D.I>. 

OrkI  Proteaaor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scrtpwie,  awd  Fellew  of  OiM  College, 
Oxford.  Canon  of  RochcMer.  Hon.  Canon  ol  St  Maty**  Cathednl,  Edinbuish. 

Geeabo  Baiowin  Bxown,  M.A.  r 

Profeisor  of  Fine  Art.  University  of  Edinburgh.  Formerly  Fellow  of  BraaeDoaeJ  MliiBb 
College,  Oxford.  Author  of  TV  fiM  Xrti;  to  fierfj' Aiffaii';  Ac.  { 

Geoioe  Brown  Goode  (1851-1896). 

Awtant  Secretary  of  the  SmilhiomiH  iMdtatio*,  WaJ*»Kte»,l6»7-Hg>. 
of  America*  Fitka, 

CxoicE  CEEmjtL,  H.A.,  LL.D. 


AtlM-|Q|ll«  (l»  pard. 

acE  CEEmjtL,  H.A.,  LL.D.  f       .  „       .  ' 

ProtctaorofMathematksandDeanaf  theFkciiky«tArte.ediabargh  Unhmity. J  VmnI 
Hon.  Fellow  and  formerly  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  COtpuaChriati  College,  Cambridge.  ^ 

Oeoece  Crables  WnuAusoN,  Lrrr.D.  r 

Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Author  of  Portrait  Uiiiialures;  Lift  of  Rkkari  ]  OUtw,  BBM» 
Catmay,  RA.;  Gtotje  E»^iMit\  PorbaU  Dramin^;  Ac  Editor  of  the  New]  OMvir*  IMlb 
Edition  oi  Bty^a'a  Dktiawy  of  PamUrs  amd  £iigrawr(.  I 
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lUv.  Gkoxcc  Eomundson,  U.A.,  F.ILIlBr.S.  f  OMantatwvtllt: 

FamwHy  FcHiw  ud  TMor  o(  BrnMOOM  CoHeiM  OiAid.  FlawTt  Uctmw,  1909-  J  OnMTfnA^  «»• 
Hon. Member.Dutc1iHiMoricdSiKinr,rad^^limbw,Nedtt(la«liAM^l  ™^ 

GlOKOK  Ea(X  ChUICS.  /fWuHL 
S« the biocnpbioal  utkkt  CaoKN, & E.  -^unneo, 

GbOKB  HEKBBtT  CAHPENTtl,  B^Sc.  f 

Profwior  of  Zoology  in  the  Royt  CdUn  <l  friMW,  Difcllw.  ftMlfcni  nf  fallffi  OlftUjllH, 
Omt  5tnMA«       Lift.  I 

Geobce  Saimtsboby,  LL.D.,  D.CX.  /  Mmm,  ChiilM,  Dyfei  ttf 

Sec  the  biographical  article:  Saihtsbdky,  Ceokgb  E.  D.  \  Puetl  (»  part), 

GuiuM  SiHS  WOOOBEAO,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.5.  (E«n.).  f 

PnfcMor  oi  Pathol^y.  CambridBo  Univeraity.  Fellow  of  Trinity  HaU.  CBmbridgr.  i  Puwltll  XNmuh. 
Member  at  Royal  CSnunution  on  TabcnnikMta,  1901.  I 

HCNKY  Abtbub  Betbell.  f 

LieuL-Col.  Comnandiog  Mth  Biicwle  R.P^  AmoeMx  Member  of  SLA.  Com- J  <Moiimk 

Butlce.  AwBrdcd  Lafroy  Medal  Tor  CMlribationa  to  Artillery  Sdcnce.  Author  of  1     piM  ArtBUrt  IhwftMrnli 

Hbhrt  Bbabley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  f 

Jmnt-cditor  ol  ihe  New  Engjiih  PulumaryiOiiord).    Fellow  of  the  British  i  OlBL 

Academy.  Author  oi  Tht  Slor;f  0/ Ou  CoAsiTk*  JUaiiug  ef  BmsHtk;  &c.  L 
Hdch  Chisbolh,  M.A.  f 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Coipua  Chtisti  Collefe,  Oxford.  Editor  of  the  llth  edition  of  •(  lUIUDMt  (fc  pvt). 

the  Eatytiopaedia  Brilamnua,  Co-cditorof  the  loth  eftioa.  \_ 

Sn  Hoen  Cbarlu  Cuytcw,  K.C.M.G. 

Colonial  Secretary,  Ccykm.  Feltow  o(  the  Koyal  Colonial  iMtitute.  Formerly 
Resident,  Pahang.  ColonialSecretaiy.TrMdMlMidTabnio,  igoj-lOOT.  Authwot 
Sludiei  in  Broam  Humanttf;  Ftntimr  Imdic,  ftc  JoIu-BUtbor  of  A  Dktitiiarjr  «/ 
Iht  Malay  Lamguatt, 

Kabl  HEBHAtm  tXBi,  M.A.,  Pr.D.  r 

ProfeMor  of  Oriental  LanKuasM,  Umvcrtlty  Collece,  Aberystwyth  (University  of  J  iwaa  m  1  1  t     /•_  *  .\ 

Walet).  Author  of  Qualotut  1/  Ftnium  JTaMMcrMf  im  At  Mia  0§u  Zatraa.1  (>■ 
i;Mto(ClareBdoaPi«ak);  ftc  I, 

Sa  Hehbv  EtmELo  Rosc»E,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Roscos,  SiB  ItelBT  EnriBLD. 

HOKATio  Robert  Foxbes  Bbown,  LL.D.  f 

Editor  of  the  Oiemdar  of  VtnOinM  SUU  Fapm,  for  the  PubHe  Record  OtSce,  I   

London.  Author  of  ItfV  m  Of  Lav^i  VtuOam  Simiitt;  Jakm  Atdingl^l 
Symaait,  a  Bitffaphy:  &c.  I 

Hams  Fbiiwicb  Caoow,  F.R.S.,  Pb.D.  f 
SiticUaiid  ^nralw  and  Lectuiw  on  Zoology  '".^.^  H?'.^^.'^.'*'  ^^bridfe.-^ 


Benby  FAiBTiEtJt  OsBORN,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.). 

Da  .Coiu  ProfcMor  of  Zodogy.  CohimUa  Unfvmity.  New  Yorit.  Preaideat, 
American  Muwum  of  Natural  Hittofy,  New  York.  Curator  of  Department  «i 
Vertcbiare  Palaeontology.  Palaeonmopit  VS.  Geotogkal  Survey.  Author  of 
From  tin  Grteki  to  Datma;  Ac 


Author  of  "  An^iUB  and  RaptDeai"  to  the  CawWc'MUuraJ  aiOory, 

"reaident, 

Herby  Francis  Pelhak,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  f  „.  

See  the  bioctaphical  article:  Pbluah,  Hbiibt  Fbamcu.  \  >• 

FumBnliH  «( 

OUMlDir  tftkmi  ZNWMW 


Hembt  JjiCKtOH,  Xjtt.D^  LLJ>.,  O-M: 

Reslui  Profetwr  of  Greek  iii  the  Uoiverrity  of  CiRbruge.  FMow  of  Trinity 
CoBege-  Fellow  of  the  Btitnh  Academy.  Aathar  TaU  It  iOmHraltlktBit^*/' 
Gmk  PkUtMpkyJrm  ThaUt  (a  ilrutoA. 

Habbibt  L.  Heshessv.  M.D.  (Brnx.),  L.R.CP.I..  UR.C.S.I. 

Rector  Mdkro  Ckaowick,  M.A. 

Librarian  and  Fellow  of  Clare  Colleee,  Cambridge.    Reader  In  ScaodRW^Rni- 
Cambridge  Univertity.  Author  of  StMiet  am  An^a^^Saxon  Iiulitulioms.  ^ 

Henry  Newton  Dicxsok,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  P.R.S.  (Bdin.),  F.R.G.S.  f 

Professor  of  Geography  at  Untveraity  College,  Reading-  Fomeriy  ^nce-Pretidtnt.  I      m   _„  .  ^ 

Royal  Meteorotogical  Sociely.  Lectuier  in  PhyncalCeogra|diy.OslbnL  Author  of -{ ''"'BO  OM*  Mv. 
Utttotctots;  Etmtmlt  of  Wtalhtr  ami  CUmalf,  Ac  \ 

Henbv  Richard  Teodeb,  F.5.A. 


Secratsry  ood  Librarian  of  the  Athciaeum  Club,  Loodoa. 


■^PiBiptaMa. 


Hbhby  Willlui  Cabless  Davis,  MJL  f      a*  savaw 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  BaUiol  Collece.  Oxford.  Fellow  of  AU  Soul*'  CoUege,  Osford,  i 

i&9S-t9<».  Author  of  £Bftonda^  Ik  Jlbramnd4v>AM;awlnMVM^  I^OnUrM  VIUU. 

Sir  Hbkbv  Yule.  K.C.S.I.  /  od^to  (i»  taii) 

See  the  biographical  article,  Vble.  Sir  Hbkry.  I 

Sn  losBn  Archer  Crowe,  b:.C.M.G.  /oalaia  tari\ 

See  the  bwgrmbical  utide:  Cbowb,  Sib  Jossn  ABOnt.  y^wamm  foni. 
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IX' 


IJLB. 

IWn. 
J.Bt 

JLI.S.* 

LIL 

J.  FA 

LB.A.H. 
LB.F. 

J.BLB. 

J.U. 
LkH. 

in. 

J.H.H. 

J.  PA 
J.P.B. 


/OBM  Awiont  Flemino,  HA.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Pender  ProfcMof  of  ElectriatI  Eaginteriy' hi  the  Uirf»mh>  of  Loodoa.  PcUow 
of  Univenity  College,  London.  ForiMrty  PeDow  oi  St  Joha^  ColiMn,  Cunbtidge. 
\^pKwlent  o(  the  InMitution  of  Elccuiul  Eagineen.  Author  oTTm  AAMmtf 
tf  EUdrie  WoM  TtUp^^i  UoffuU  Md  SteMc  Ganmli: 

JoBH  AucH  Bowk,  B.Sc. 

Cucuor  uid  Librariitt  of  the  Haetim  «l  PlactinI  Gcoksy,  Loado>.  Author  of 
GMboi  ^  AifldMi  5taMi. 

JoSEPB  Bmok,  S.J. 

Author  of  Pit  lUmr^tdm  Camimnt  fte. 
Jamu  Baktlett. 

LortiiRr  on  OMMtnictloQi  Aicfcltectvn*  Swiltellotti  QnntlrirTi  Ac*r  at  IDa^o 
ColktB,LMidoa.  .UcnberofSodetyafAiddtecto.  MMibcrof  latdtuttof  Jiufir' 
Eagineen. 

Joseph  Beayikotok  Atximsoh. 

Pomerlr  •n.critic  of  tKc  Saturday  RtvMw.  Aqthor  of  An  Art  Tw  i»  A»  Jftrtkm- 

CapUaU  of  Bunft ;  Stlueli «/  Moitn  Art  in  Cemaity. 
JOBH  Chables  van  Dykb. 

ProfcsMx-  of  the  History  of  Art,  Rutgen  Collffe,  New  Brumwlck,  N.I.  Ftomerty 

Editor  of  Tht  Stmdio  and  the  Art  Rmm.  Autwir  of  Artjbr  Arfi  S>w;  BUltrj  9 

/>amfM{ :  Old  En^k  MaiUrs ;  &c. 

JOBN  Edwik  Sakdvs.  H.A.,  LtTT.D.,  LL.D. 

Pubtk  Orator  in  the  Univenliy  of  Cambridge.  Fdlow  of  St  loha's  College,  dm- 
bridge.  PdhnrortheBiUiibAciidMBy.  AaQutttaiOory^hntieatSUSaraifi 
Ac 


COnuBOtv; 
OtHm;  OtdofMia 


MmlMifl. 


Vttal^  Umiki  Statu. 


IMBUlif;  IVBiJir. 


John  Fun,  LLJD. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Fiso,  Jobm. 


Rmk. 


Juns  PnauoucB^KuxY,  Litt.D.,  F.R.Hist.S.  f 

GUaMmr  Profcnor  of  Sfiantd)  Language  and  Litetatnre,  Liwipuol  Vnivenity.    Fikelo  VaU^  AlBUiH 
Noman  UcCoU  Lectuter,  Cambridge  Univenitv.  F^ow  of  theBritiihAGadBny.-(  sud.  ^mmim. 
Member  of  the  Rmd  SpanUh  Academy.  Katoht  Comnaadar  of  the  Order  of  I 
AlplMaM>Xn.  Aitaaral^ff£Mt7^irf«iM^MAm:ae.  i 


Ompm, 


JoHR  Hsmv  AxTRDK  Habt,  H  JL 

FcHw.  Thecto^  Lecturer  and  Lanaiha.  St  Jaha'a  CoBtte.  CMibridgt. 

JOHR  Hum  Fxnsij  M.A. 

PoraNily  FUlavaf  St  John'i  CoBcge,  brnfaridgb 

Joan  HnwY  MnHn-KTOw,  M.A.,  Lnr.D.,  F.S.A.,  D.C.L.  (1846-1896). 

Stade  Profeasor  of  Fine  Art*  in  the  Univeniiy  o(  Cambridge,  1886-1S95.  IMivctor 
of  the  Fitxwilliam  Museum,  Cambridn,  iSSq-iSoa.  Art  EKfcciot  of  the  South 
Kensiogton  Mutcum.  1S92-1S96.  Auifewot  f>«  £HgoiiidG«W^Oa«ifeet  Timu% 
JOMminaUd  tlttmtertptt  iit  Ctatxtcot  and  JMfrfal  Tmtt. 

JtfBH  HotLANB  Rose,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  *  r 

Chritt'*  College,  Cambridge.    Lectmw  on  Modem  Hiatory  of  the  Canbrii^  J  Bmiaf 
Univmity  Local  Lecture*  Symftcate.  Author  of  UH  of  Napeittm  /.;  ATa^pteMC  1  ^ 
Stvditt;  TJie  DtedopwuiU  ej  At  EurepM  Nttioiu;  tht  U}i    PiU\ ^  L 

Josira  Jacobs,  Litt.D. 

PiDfenor  of  EogUih  Utaatttfc  la  the  Jewidi  Thedogical  Seminary,  New  York. 
Forowfly  Preeident  ol  the  jewiih  Hiuorical  Society  of  England,  OHWponding  j  BMiiWt. 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Hiiiory,  Madrid.  AntMr  of  Jtm  ^  Ai^mm 
fugJdKd;  SidUt  in  BiMwof  Arthatohty;  oc. 

Juutn  Lewkowitsch,  M.A.,  Pn.D. 

Examiner  to  the  Cily  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  Vke-Prcsldent  of  Chemical 
Society.  Member  of  Council  of  Chemical  Society:  Institute  of  Chemistry:  and' 
Society  of  Public  Analysts.  Author  of  Cktmieal  Ttctuul^  oad  ilaofyift  pf  Oib, 
Fait,  and  Waxti;  Ac 

JOHH  LtmoN  Mykes,  M.A.,  F.S.A..  F.R.G.S.  f 
Wykeham  ProfcsMr  of  Ancient  History  In  d>e  Unhrrrity  of  Oxford  and  Fellow  I 
of  Magdalen  College.    Forowriy  Gladstone  Profewor  of  Greek  and  Lecturer  in  ^  ^^M. 
Ancient  Geography,  University  of  LivefpooL  Lectuicr  of  CIswical  Archaeology 
In  the  University  of  Osfoid. 

Jmies  UtnunAo,  LL.D,  (i8ji-i88o). 


Scotch  Advocate:  Pnrfnnr  of  Civil  Law  in  the  Uidwerdtr  ot  Edlnburi^,  iM>- 
iUq.  Awluref mjtoHcaf /nhWnrficn  isthf PrMrLavrfJbMc.aadaf anediti^ 
of  the  ImsMtttt  ^  GottHt  ami  Rtiet  9}  Vlpian. 

toBN  ilACPBEksON,  M  A.,  M.D.,  UJLCS.  (iSiT-iSofr). 

Formerly  InspectorOeacfal  of  Hoepbab,  BeapL  Author  o(  Tkt  Bttkl  mw4  fftfb 

John  Mai^oui  Mitcbell. 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Ouecn's  College,  Oxford.  Lecturer  In  Ctasrio,  East  London 
Coll^  (University  oTLondoa).  Jowl<cdiloraf  Crote*sifular]r^UPM((. 

James  Geoke  Joscra  PEraHutn-BMarauT. 

Editor  of  (be  Cmirdian  (London). 
JZAIT  Paul  Hipfolyte  Eukanuel  Ai)b£uar  Esueim. 

IVofnaoc  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Parw.   OAeer  of  the  Lmoaef  Hanoar. 

Mcmbwof  thelMtitulcolFnnco.  Author  of  Cww  Jtetw  da  dfwf 


(in  ftrO. 


Ostnelim; 


PUlBBNi.. 
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JniAM  RoBEST  John  Jocuyk. 

Colodd,  R.A.  Fonnetly  Menber  of  the  <Mn>nee  ComittM.  CoMmaiidaiit. 
Ordnance  CoHqce,  «mt  Commandut.  School  of  Ciiaany.  Audior  tl  Ntln  mi 
TtKftCf  ami  Sttommaissaauf.  Ac. 

Jakes  Richard  TsuRSnELO,  M.A. 

Hooonry  Fellow  of  Jetui  College,  Oxford.   Formerly  Desn,  Fellow.  Lectiim  and 
Tuuc  ol  Jews  CoUcgc  Author  of  fce^;  Ac 

Juni  SviHEXLANO  ConoH,  H.A.  f 
Editor  of  the  Imperittt  GaaeUeer  ^  tmiia.  Hon.  Secmaty  of  (be  Egyptian  Ex-  J 
ploration Fund,  FoniierlyPcUawudliKSaicrof (hiccn'aCiBUc(e,0)donL  Aulhor] 

of  India;  &c.  t 

John  Thomas  Bealbt. 

loint-aathor  of  Stanford's  Emrabe.  Formerly  Editor  of  the  SttUidt  datnpiiral 
Matatime.  Translator  of  Svcn  Hcdin'a  Tkfoufk  Aua,  CtKtral  Asia  Bad  nbtt;  9k. 

Joseph  Thomas  Cunnincbah,  H.A.,  F^.S. 

Lccnirer  on  Zoolofy  at  the  Smtth-Weitem  Polytechnic,  London.  Formerly 
Fellow  of  Univerri^  College.  Oxford.  Asust^nt  Profcisor  of  Natural  Hictory  In 
The  Univerrity  of  Edinbui^  Natnraliat  to  the  Marine  Biological  Aaaociailon. 

Tat  Rev.  Jahes  Vernon  Baktlet,  UJL,  D.D. 

PpofeMir  of  Churcb  HiattM?,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  Author  of  Tim  Apotltlie 
Afii&c. 

J.  W.  Wyatt,  A.H.IKST.C.E. 

Author  ol  Tht  AH  </  Makimi  Papa;  Ac 


IfmwtMir 
hiMB.  ChnlH  limrt. 


Omkkmid; 
Onn*. 

OiMn;  OBigft; 
On^  Onafeuc 

Ojrtir  (m  fart). 
Fkul,  Oh  A|o«lfc 


{Htm 

OpUeMds  (m  farHi 
Orehestn:  OtebwtitoB; 
Ortan:  Ancient  History, 
OrgtolitiwB;  Pudm; 

HWIM  Bll  Hill  i, 

LiONCK  B£m£ditk.  r 

Keeper  of  the  MuaEe  National  dnLusemboafS-  Profe4»or  at  the  EctIc  da  Louvre.  I  ^^..„  ...  .  . 
Pmndent  of  the  SodM  dea  Peinbci  Orieualutea  fnacali.  Auibor  of  auioin']  nlMiiC:  Mtimt  Fnmdk 
its  BtttKX  Arts;  I 


Kathleen  ScBLesmcnL 

EMtae^theFor^eliotfUmtieaAraatabgf.  Ambor  ti  Tkt  Znstnmemti  of  ikt 

Ordustn-.Ae. 


EAds  Dui!Um> 

See  the  biognphical  anide:  Docbbmx,  L.  H.  Ol 


Lmnrio  von  Pastor,  Pn.D. 

EMrector  of  the  Austrian  Institute  of  Hiftoricol  Studies  at  Rome.    Professor  __ 

History  aad  Director  of  the  Historical  Semiaary  in  the  Uoiversity  of  Innsbruck. -i  Burm:  jiot-f  coo. 


of 


Hofrat  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Francis  Joseph;  &c  I 
■PSpsle-.&c  Editor  of  the  AOa  pen^fiam  Jtawaaowc.  I 


••{ 


Author  of  Gtsckifkle  Jtr  j 
Lewis  Foreman  Dat,  P.S.A.  (1845-1909). 

Formerly  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Arta.  ftnt  Muter  of  the  Art  Woriiera' 
GikL  Author  of  VAutowy  a  book  aftMaAafaatfOaar;  Ac 

Lawuncb  Johwton  BtntTER.  r 

Ac.  Joint«iithorolC^iM«MsW««irnnMdC^Ms(ryite.  \i.amoMi. 

I.EONARD  James  Spewces,  M.A.  f  OHiwIrm; 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Mineralogy,  British  Museum.  Pormerty  Scholar  j  OUtwII^  WflM; 
of  Sidney  Susnix  College,  Cambridge,  and  Harkoess  Scholar.  Editor  of  the]  OtIketiRH; 
UiMtraic[iul  Maffoim.  y  fnMte^ 

Lewis  Richard  Faxnell,  M.A.,  Lirr.D.  r 
Fellow  and  Senior  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford  1  Univcrrity  Lecturer  In  Clatsical  J  1 
Archaeoloey:  Wilde  Lecturer  in  Comparative  ReEgion.  Author  of  OdU  eSCf*tk\ 
Stattt;  EvtHulioH  of  Religion.  \ 

Rt.  Hon.  Sot  Modnistdart  ELpmNstoNS  Grant  Dtm,  G.C.S.I.,  P.R.S. 


MBttBr  Amf  BHUdtf 
VatUL* 


.  for  the  Elgin  Buighs,  i8S7-iS8i.  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India,  1868- 
1874.  Under-Sectetaiy  of  State  for  the  Colonica,  1SS0-1881.  Governor  of  Madras, - 
1S61-18S6.  President  of  the  Royal  Gcogiaphical  Society,  18S9-1S93.  Pmideu 
of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  I89a-t849.  Autbot  ol  Sbiiia  in  Eia^m  Ptiities; 
Nttes  ftffw  a  Diary;  Ac 

IfuiOM  H.  Spieuukn,  F.S.A. 

FonMrhrEdUorof  tneifacanM«<^^rt  Member  of  Fine  Art  CoamUttee  of  Inter- 
national  ExhOHtions  lA  Brusseb,  Paris,  Buenos  Aires,  Rome  and  the  Franc»-. 
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m  (Gr.  from  dil9«i>,  to  ring),  a  fonn  of  aUUly  and 
daboimU  lyrical-veTK  As  iti  ume  shows,  the  wifiiul  ugnifica- 
tioa  of  an  ode  was  a  chant,  a  poem  arranged  to  be  sung  to  an 
instrumental  accompaniment.  There  were  two  great  divisions 
of  the  Greek  nutos  or  aongi  the  one  the  penonal  ullerancc  of 
the  poet,  the  other,  as  Professor  G.  G.  Humy  says, "  the  chorlc 
MDg  of  his  band  of  mined  dancen."  Each  of  iheie  culminated 
(n  what  have  been  called  odes,  but  the  former,  Id  the  hands 
of  Akaeus,  Anacreon  and  Sappho,  cane  closer  to  what  modem 
critidsm  knows  as  lyric,  pure  and  simple.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  clurir-tong,  in  which  the  poet  spoke  for  himself,  but  always 
nppoited,  or  interpreted,  by  a  chorus,  led  up  to  what  is  now 
known  as  ode  proper.  It  was  Akman.  as  is  supposed,  who 
first  gave  to  his  poems  a  strophlc  arrangemeDt,  and  the  strophe 
has  come  to  be  essential  to  an  ode.  Stcsichorus,  Ibycus  and 
Simonidcs  of  Ccos  led  the  way  to  the  two  great  masten  of  ode 
among  the  indents,  nodar  and  Bacchylides.  The  form  and 
verse-arrangement  trf  Pbtdar's  great  lyrics  have  regulated  the 
type  of  the  heroic  ode.  It  Is  now  percdved  that  they  are  con- 
sdoualy  composed  in  very  elaborate  measures,  and  that  each  is 
the  result  of  a  separate  act  of  creative  ingenuity,  but  each 
preserving  an  abnlate  cmsisten^  of  form.  So  far  from  being, 
as  critics  down  to  Cowley  and  Boileaii,  and  Indeed  to  the  time 
of  August  BSckh,  supposed,  utterly  licentious  in  their  irregu- 
luity,  they  are  more  like  the  canzoi  and  sinciilcs  of  the  medieval 
troubadours  than  any  modern  verse.  The  Latins  themselves 
seem  to  have  lost  the  secret  of  these  complicated  harmonies, 
and  tbQr  made  no  serious  attempt  to  imitate  the  odes  of  Pindar 
and  Bacchylides.  It  is  probable  that  the  Greek  odes  gradually 
lost  their  musical  character;  they  were  accampanicd  on  the 
Aite,  and  then  declaimed  without  any  music  at  all.  The  ode, 
as  it  was  practised  by  the  Romans,  returned  to  the  personally 
iyrtcal  form  tS  the  Lesbian  lyrists.  This  was  eiempUfied.  in 
the  moat  exquisite  way,  by  Horace  and  Catullus;  tbe  former 
Imitated,  and  even  tramJated,  Alcaeus  and  Anacrcon,  tbe  latter 
was  directly  inspiml  by  Sappho. 

The  eariiest  modem  writer  to  perceive  the  value  of  the  anl  ique 
ode  was  Ronsard,  who  attempted  with  as  much  energy  as  he 
could  exercise  to  recover  the  fire  and  volume  of  Pindar;  his 
principal  experiments  date  from  1550  to  15s).  The  poets  of 
the  Pleiad  recognized  in  the  ode  one  of  [he  forms  of  verse  with 
which  French  prosody  should  be  enriched,  but  Ihey  went  too 
far,  aitd  in  their  use  of  Greek  words  crudely  introduced,  and  in 
thdr  quantitative  experiments,  they  offended  the  genius  of 


the  French  language.  The  0(!c,  ho^-vcr,  died  In  France  almort 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  come  to  life;  it  hardly  survived  the  i6th 
century,  and  neither  the  examples  of  J.  B.  Rousseau  nor  of 
Saint-Amanl  nor  of  Malhcrbe  possessed  much  poetic  life.  Early 
in  the  191b  century  the  farm  was  resumed,  and  we  have  the 
OJtt  composed  between  1817  and  1814  by  Victor  Hugo,  the 
philosophical  and  religious  odes  of  Lainartine,  those  Of  Wctor 
de  Lapradc  (collected  in  1844),  and  the  brilliant  Odej  funam- 
bidesquts  of  Thtodote  dc  Banville  (1857). 

The  earliest  odes  in  the  English  language,  using  the  word 
in  its  strict  form,  were  the  magnificent  EpitltaSamium  and 
ProOalamium  of  Spenser.  Ben  Jonson  introduced  a  kind  of 
elaborate  lyric,  In  stanzas  of  rhymed  irregular  verse,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  ode;  and  some  of  hb  disdiJes,  in  particular 
Randolph,  Cartwright  and  Herrick,  followed  him.  The  great 
"  Hymn  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,"  begun  by  Milton 
in  161Q,  may  be  conudered  an  ode,  and  hts  lyrics  "  On  Time  ** 
and  "  At  a  Solemn  Kluslc  **  may  claim  to  belong  to  the  same 
category.  But  it  was  Cowley  who  introduced  into  English 
poetry  the  ode  consciously  built  up,  on  a  solemn  theme  and  as 
definitely  as  possible  on  the  ancient  Greek  pattern.  Being  in 
exile  In  France  about  t&tSi  ^"d  at  a  place  where  the  oi^  book 
was  the  text  of  Pindar,  Cowley  set  himself  to  study  and  to 
imitate  the  Epinlkla.  He  conceived,  he  wys,  that  this  was 
"  the  noblest  and  the  highest  kind  of  writing  in  verse,"  but 
he  was  no  more  perspicacious  than  others  in  observing  what 
the  rules  were  which  Pindar  had  followed.  He  supposed  the 
Greek  poet  to  be  carried  away  on  a  storm  of  hercHC  emotion, 
in  which  all  the  discipline  of  prosody  was  disregarded.  In  1656 
CoM'ley  published  his  Pindaric  odes,  in  which  be  had  not  even 
regarded  the  elements  of  the  Greek  structure,  with  strophe, 
aniistrophe  and  epode.  His  idea  of  an  ode,  which  he  impr^scd 
with  such  success  upon  the  British  nation  that  it  has  nc^'er 
been  entirely  removed,  was  of  a  lofty  and  tempestuous  piece 
of  indefinite  poetry,  conducted  "  without  sail  or  oar  "in  whatever 
direction  the  enthusiasm  of  the  poet  chose  to  take  it.  These 
shapeless  pieces  became  very  popular  after  the  Restoration, 
and  enjoyed  the  sanction  of  Dryden  in  three  or  four  irregular 
odes  wliich  are  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  English  language. 
Prior,  in  a  humorous  ode  00  the  taking  of  Namurdfip;),  imitated 
tbe  French  type  of  this  poem,  as  cultivated  by  Botleau.  Tn 
1705  Congreve  published  a  Discvurte  m  tkt  Pindariqu.-  Ode, 
in  which  many  of  the  critical  errors  of  Cowley  were  coirerted; 
and  Congreve  wrote  odes,  in  strophe,  anliiiropbe  and  epode 
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which  wtn  the  earileit  of  their  Und  In  EniUah;  oolunfly 
they  were  mt  very  poetical.  He  wu  irajlated  by  Ambrose 
Philips,  but  then  the  tide  of  Cowley- Pindtrism  rose  again  and 
■wept  the  reform  away.  The  attempts  of  Gilbert  West  (1703- 
1756)  to  explain  the  prosody  of  Pindar  (1749)  insnnred  Gray 
to  write  hia  "  Progress  of  Poesy  "  (1754)  and  "  The  Bard  " 
(1756).  Collins,  meanwhile,  had  in  1747  published  a  collection 
of  odes  devised  in  the  Aeolian  or  Lesbian  manner.  The  odes 
of  Mason  and  Akenside  were  more  correctly  Pindaric,  but 
frigid  and  formal.  The  odes  <tf  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and 
TennyaoD  are  ealirely  imgular.  Shelley  desired  to  revive  the 
pure  manner  of  the  Creeks,  but  be  understood  the  principle  of 
the  form  so  little  that  he  began  his  noble  "  Ode  to  Naples  " 
with  two  epodcs,  passed  on  to  two  strophes,  and  then  indulged 
in  four  auccassive  aotiucophcs.  Coveatty  PattKote,  in  186&, 
printed  «  volume  of  Met,  which  ba  afterwards  enlarged;  theie 
were  irregularly  built  up  on  a  muskal  system,  the  exact  con- 
sistency of  which  is  not  always  apparent.  Finally  Swinburne, 
although  tome  of  his  odes,  like  those  of  Keats,  arc  really  elaborate 
lyrics,  written  in  a  succession  of  stanau  identical  in  form,  has 
cultivated  the  Greek  form  also,  and  fome  of  his  political  odes 
follow  very  closely  the  type  <rf  Bacchylides  and  Pindar. 

See  Philipp  August  BOckh,  Dt  mettti  Pindari  (iflit);  Wilhelm 
ChriM,  Utifik  Jtr  CritduM  and  Rimer  (1874):  Edmund  Gosk. 
Emf/uk  Oiu  (1S81).  (E.  G.) 

ODmaRCHBIf,  A  town  of  Gennaay,  In  the  Prusdan  Rhine 
province,  >i  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  DOsseldort,'  and  at  the  junction 
of  tines  (o  Munich,  Gladbach  and  Stolberg.  Pop.  (rgoj)  i6,So8. 
It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  an  EvangeUcal  one,  a  synagogue 
and  several  schools.  Its  principal  industries  are  spinning,  weav- 
ing, tanning  and  dyeing.  Odenkirchcn  became  a  town  io  1856. 

See  Wiedemann,  Ctithickle  dtr  thtmali^*  Berr«iafl  irnd,  det 
Bautet  Odenkirchtit  (Odenkirchcn,  1879). 

ODEHSE.  a  city  of  Denmark,  the  chief  town  of  the  ami  (county) 
of  itt  name,  which  forms  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of 
Filnen  (Fyen).  Pop.  (1901)  4o,ijS.  The  city  lies  4  m.  from 
Odeose  Fjord  on  the  ^cnsc  Aa,  the  main  portion  on  the  north 
side  of  the  stream,  and  the  industrial  Albani  quarter  on  the 
south  side.  It  has  a  station  on  the  railway  route  between 
Copenhagen  and  Jutland  and  Schleswig-Holstcin  via  KorsOr. 
A  canal,  is|  to  11  ft-  deep,  gives  access  to  the  town  from  the 
fjord.  St  Caaute't  cathedral,  formerly  connected  with  the 
great  Benedictine  monastery  of  the  same  name,  is  one  of  the 
largaU  and  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  in  Denmark.  It  is  con- 
structed of  brick  in  a  pure  Gothic  style.  Originally  dating 
from  1081-109],  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  tjCb  century.  Under 
the  altar  lies  Canute  (Knud),  the  patron  saint  of  Denmark, 
who  intended  to  dbputc  with  William  of  Normandy  the  posses- 
sion of  England,  but  was  slain  in  an  insurrection  at  Odcnse  in 
to84;  Kings  John  and  Christian  II.  are  also  buried  within  the 
walb.  Our  Lady's  church,  built  in  the  i3lh  century  and  re- 
stored in  1851-1851  and  again  in  1S64,  contains  a  carved  altar- 
piece  (i6th  century)  by  Claus  Berg  of  LUbeck.  Oden&e  Castle 
was  erected  by  Frederick  IV.,  who  died  there  in  1730.  In 
Albani  are  tanneries,  iron-foundries  and  machine-shops.  Ex- 
ports, mostly  agricultural  produce  (butter,  bacon,  eggs);  im- 
ports, iron,  petroleum,  coal,  yam  and  timber. 

Odcnse,  or  Odinsey,  originally  Odinsoe,  i.e.  Odin's  island, 
b  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Denmark.  St  Canute's  shrine  was 
a  great  resort  of  pilgrims  throughout  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
t6th  century  the  town  was  the  meeting-place  of  several  parlia- 
ments, and  down  to  1805  It  was  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
assembly  of  FUncB. 

ODBNWALD,  a  wooded  mountainous  region  of  Germany, 
almost  entirely  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  with  small  portions 
in  Bavaria  and  Baden.  It  stretches  between  the  Ncckar  and  the 
Main,  and  is  some  50  m.  long  by  30  to  30  broad.  Its  highest 
points  are  the  Katienbucfccl  (1057  ft.),  the  Neunkirchcr  H&he 
(1985  ft.)  and  the  Krithberg  ft.).  Hie  wooded  heights 
Dvcrlooking  the  Bergstrasse  are  studded  with  castles  and  medieval 
luini,  some  tit  which  are  assocutcd  with  some  of  the  most 
Bienonble  adventures  of  German  tradition.   Among  them  aro 


Rodemtdn,  the  reputed  home  of  the  wild  hontaman,  tod  near 
Giaaellenbacb,  the  spot  where  Siegfried  of  the  NUelumeemti€d 
is  said  to  have  been  sUin. 

See  F.  MonUnus.  Der  OdtmtM  (Mains,  1884} ;  T.  Lorenizen, 
OdeimaU  in  Worl  und  BiU  (Stuttgart.  1904) ;  G.  Volk,  Det  Odeimald 
Hitd  seine  MmUothAiW*  (Stuttgan,  1900),  and  Windhaui.  Fikw 
dtiKh  den  OdeHMld  (Darnstodt,  190J). 

ODER  (Lat.  Viadua;  Slavonic,  Vjodr),  a  river  of  Germany, 
rises  in  Austria  on  the  Odergebirge  in  the  Moravian  tableland 
at  a  height  of  1950  ft.  above  the  ica,  and  14  m.  to  the  east  of 
Olmlitz.  From  its  source  to  its  mouth  in  the  Baltic  it  has 
a  total  length  of  560  m.,  of  which  480  m.  are  navigable  for  barges, 
and  it  drains  an  area  of  43.30°  sq.  m.  The  first  45  m.  of  its 
course  lie  within  Moravia;  for  the  next  15  m.  it  forms'  the 
frontier  between  Prussian  and  Austrian  Silciia,  wbSe  the  re- 
maininf  500  m.  belong  to  Fruiua,  where  it  tr<venes  the  provinces 
oT  Sflesia,  Brandenburg  and  Pomerama.  It  0ows  at  first, 
towards  the  south-east,  but  on  quilting  Austria  turns  towards 
the  north-west,  maintaining  this  direction  as  far  as  Frankfort -on- 
Oder,  beyond  which  its  general  course  is  nearly  due  north.  As  far 
as  the  frontier  the  Oder  flows  throu^  a  well-defined  nllcy, 
but,  after  passing  through  the  gap  between  the  Moravian 
mountains,  and  the  Carpathians  and  entering  the  Sileilan  plain, 
its  valley  is  wide  and  shallow  and  its  banks  generally  low.  In 
its  lower  course  it  is  divided  into  numerous  braocha,  forming 
many  Islands.  Tin  main  channel  foUows  the  left  ^de  of  the 
valley  and  finally  expands  into  the  Pommeisches,  or  StetUner 
Haff,  which  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  three  arms,  the  Peene, 
the  Swine  and  the  Dievcnow,  forming  the  islands  of  Usedom 
and  WoUin.  The  Swine,  in  the  middle,  is  the  main  channel 
for  navigation.  The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Oder  (m  the  left 
bank  are  the  Oppa,  Glatzer  Neisse,  Katzbach,  Bober  and 
Lausitzer  Neisse;  on  the  right  bank  the  Malapane,  Barlsch 
and  Warthe.  Of  these  the  only  one  of  importance  for 
navigation  is  the  Warthe,  which  throng  the  Netze  is  brought 
into  communication  with  the  Vistula.  The  Oder  is  also  connected 
by  canab  with  the  Havel  and  the  Spree.  The  most  important- 
towns  on  its  banks  are  Ratibor,  Oppeln,  Brieg,  Breslau,  Glogau, 
Frankfort, CUstrin  and  Stettin,  with  the  seaport  of  Swinemunde 
at  its  mouth.  Glogau,  CUstrin  and  Swincmilnde  arc.  strongly 
fortified. 

The  earfieat  important  undertaking  with  a  view  of  improving 
the  waterway  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
who  recommended  the  diversion  of  the  river  into  a  new  and 
straight  channel  in  the  swampy  tract  of  land  known  as  the 
Odcrbrucb,  near  CUstrfn.  The  work  was  carried  out  in  the  yean 
1746-1753,  a  large  tract  of  marshland  being  brought  under 
cultivation,  a  considerable  detour  cut  ofi',  and  the  main  stream 
successfully  confined  to  the  canal,  13  m.  in  length,  which  is 
known  as  the  New  Oder.  The  river  at  present  begins  to  be 
navigable  for  barges  at  Ratibor,  where  it  is  about  100  ft.  wide, 
and  for  larger  vessels  at  Breslau,  and  great  exertions  are  made 
by  the  government  to  deepen  and  keep  open  the  channel,  which 
still  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  choke  itself  with  sand  in  certain 
places.  The  alterations  made  of  late  years  consist  of  three 
systems  of  works: — (i)  The  canalization  of  the  main  stream 
(4  m.)  at  Breslau.  and  from  the  confluence  of  the  Glatzer  Neisse  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Klodoitz  canal,  a  distance  of  over  50  m.  Tbese 
engineering  works  were  completed  in  1896.  (i)  In  1887-1891 
the  Oder-Spree  canal  was  made  to  connect  the  two  rivers  named. 
The  canal  leaves  the  Oder  at  Filistenberg  (131  m.  above  its 
mouth)  at  an  attitude  of  93  ft.,  and  after  15  m.  enters  the 
Fried  rich- Wilhelm  canal  (134  ft.).  After  coinciding  with  this 
for  7  m.,  it  makes  another  cut  of  5  m.  to  the  Spree  at  FUrsteowalde 
(116  ft.).  Then  it  follows  the  Spree  for  u  m.,  and  at  Gross 
Trtnke  (iii  ft.)  passes  out  and  goes  to  Lake  Seddin  (106  ft.),  15 
m.  (3)  The  deepening  and  regulation  of  the  mouth  and  lower 
course  of  the  stream,  consisting  of  the  Kaisetfahrt,  3  m.  long, 
affording  a  waterway  between  the  Stettiner  Haif  and  the  river 
Swine  for  the  largest  ocean-going  vessels;  a  new  cut,  4}  m. 
long,  from  Vietzig  on  the  Stettiner  Haff  to  Wdlin  Island;  the 
Pamiti-Dunzig  and  Dunzi(-Oder  cauls,  tofether  i  a.  tong, 
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cmntltndiig  tlw  Inunedhte  ippmch  to  Stettis.  V«seb  dnwing 
24  (t.  are  now  Me  to  go  right  up  to  Stettin.  In  1005  a  project 
wks  sauKtioiKd  lor  improving  the  communication  between 
BerGn  and  Stctttn  by  widening  and  deepening  the  lower  course 
of  the  river  and  then  coitnecting  thk  by  a  canal  with  Berlin. 
Aaotber  project,  bom  at  the  same  time,  is  one  for  thecanaUsaliOB 
of  the  upper  course  of  the  Oder.  About  4,000,000  tons  of 
Btercliandiie  pass  through  Bieslau  (up  and  down)  on  (be  Oder 
in  lite  year. 

See  Dtr  OdfTttfem,  tein  Stnmt^itl  und  ttini  vkhtigiltm  IMtn- 
ftut;  hyinmpkiteke,  watttrmirtieMafSukt  nmI  waturreckUicJu 
D*rtUUwii  (Bcrlia,  1896}. 

OOBRBBRO.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  pttrvfnce 
of  BraadcDburg,  on  the  Alte  Oder,  1  m.  from  Bralitz,  a  station 
44  m.  N.W.  from  Franktbit-on-Oder,  by  the  railway  to  Anger- 
m<iDd&  Fop.  (1905)4,015.  It  has  a  6ne  Gothk  church,  dedicated 
lo  St  Nicholas,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  called  BlUen- 
kasten.  Oderberg  is  an  important  emporium  for  the  Russian 
timber  trade. 

ODBCALCBI'BRBA.  the  itame  of  a  Roman  princely  family 
vL  great  antiquity.  Tbey  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from 
Enrico  Erba,  Imperial  vicar  In  Milan  in  1165.  Alessandro 
Erba  married  Lucrezia  OdescalchI,  sister  of  Pope  Innocent 
IX.,  in  1709,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  descended  from 
Giorgio  Odescalchi  (Jloruilal  Comoin  1190);  The  title  of  prince 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  conferred  on  Alessandro  In 
1714,  and  that  of  duke  of  Syrmium  in  (fungary  In  1714,  wiih  the 
qualification  of  "  serene  highness."  The  head  of  the  family 
sow  bears  the  titles  of  FUral  OdescalchI,  duke  of  Syrmium, 
prince  of  Bassano,  &c.,  and  he  is  an  hereditary  magnate  of 
Hungary  and  a  grandee  of  Spain;  the  lamily,  which  is  one 
of  tbe  most  Important  in  Italy,  owns  the  Palatzo  Odescalchi 
ia  Rome,  the  magniScent  castle  of  Bracdano,  besides  Urge 
autes  in  Italy  and  Hungary. 

See  A.  von  Reumont.  CtukUlU  dtr  SaA  Rem  (Berlin,  l86S), 
aKl  tbe  AlmmmaekibCklka. 

ODESSAt  one  of  the  most  Important  seaports  of  Russia, 
ranking  by  its  population  and  foreign  trade  afler  St  Petersburg, 
lloscow  utd  Warsaw.  It  is  situated  in  46'  38'  N.  and  30*  44' 
E.,  on  thesonlhcmshoreof  asemi-circutar  bay.at  the  norih-wesi 
■ogk  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  by  rail  1017  m.  S.S  W.from  Moscow 
tod  610  S.  from  Kiev.  Odessa  Is  Ihe  seaport  lor  the  basins 
of  two  great  rivers  of  Russia,  the  Dnieper,  wiih  iis  tributary 
the  Bug,  and  the  Dniester  (10  m.  lo  S  ).  The  entrances  to  ihe 
noutbs  of  both  these  offering  many  dirficutijcs  for  navigation, 
trade  has  from  the  remotest  antiquity  selected  this  spot,  which 
is  situated  half-way  between  the  two  estuaries,  while  the  level 
surface  of  tbe  oei^bouring  steppe  allows  easy  communication 
•nth  the  lower  parts  of  both  rivers.  Tbe  bay  of  Odessa,  which 
has  an  area  of  14  sq.  m.  and  a  depth  of  jo  ft.  with  a  soft  bottom, 
h  a  dangerous  anchorage  on  account  of  its  exposure  to  easterly 
winds.  But  inside  it  are  six  harbours—the  quarantine  harbour, 
new  harbour,  coal  harbour  and  "practical"  harbour,  the 
tnt  and  last,  on  the  5.  and  N.  respectively,  protected  by  moles, 
and  tbe  two  middle  harbours  by  a  breakwater.  Besides  these, 
ibere  arc  the  harbour  of  the  principal  shipping  company — the 
RiHaiao  Company  for  Navigation  and  Commerce,  and  the 
petroleum  harbour.  The  harbours  freeze  for  a  few  days  in  winter, 
as  also  does  the  bay  occasionally,  navigation  being  intemipled 
evety  year  lor  an  average  ol  sixteen  days;  though  this  is 
materiaDy  shortened  by  the  use  of  an  ice-breaker.  Odessa 
eiperiences  the  inRucnce  ol  (he  conttnenial  ilimaie  of  the 
otighbouring  siei^Ks;  its  winters  are  cold  (llie  average  tempera- 
tare  (or  January  being  13-1*  F.,  and  the  isotherm  for  ibe  entire 
season  that  of  KftiEgsberg),  fta  sammers  arc  hot  (ti-S*  In  July), 
oad  (be  ycarty  average  temperature  is  48  5°-  The  rainfall  is 
scanty  (r4  in.  per  annum).  The  city  ts  buitl  on  a  terrace  too  to 
ijS  fl.  in  height,  which  descends  by  steep  cmgs  to  the  sea.  and 
on  Ibe  other  side  is  continuous  with  the  h-vel  of  the  "  black 
finh  "  sitppe.  Catacombs,  whence  sandstone  for  building 
has  been  laken,  citend  underneath  the  lo«n  and  suburbs,  not 
whiMial  soM  danger  to  the  buHdinga. 


The  general  aspect  of  Odessa  b  that  of  a  wealthy  west- 
European  city.  Its  chief  emhanknent.  the  Nikolai  boulevard, 
bordered  with  tall  and  handaoww  house*,  forma  a  fine  promenade. 
The  central  square  Is  adorned  with  nslatna  of  Annutd,  due  de 
Rididiea  (t8a6),  who  was  govemcr  of  OdesM  ta  1803-1814. 
A  little  back  frun  the  sea  stands  a  fine  bronze  statue  «l  Catherine 
11.(1900).  A  .magnificent  flight  of  nearly  100  granite  steps  leads 
from  the  Richelieu  monument  down  to  the  hatboun.  The 
central  parts  of  tbe  city  have  broad  streets  and  squares,  bordered 
with  fine  buOdlngs  and  mansions  in  the  Ital^  style,  and  with 
good  shops.  Tbe  cathedral,  founded  In  1794  and  finished  in 
1809,  and  tborooghly  restored  in  1903,  can  accommodate  5000 
penorn;  It  contains  tha  tomb  of  Count  HIchad  Vorontsov, 
foveroor-geoeral  from  1S33  to  1854,  who  omtributed  Drnch 
toward*  the  developmnt  and  cmbel^dnnent  of  the  dty.  The 
"  Palais  R<qra],"  with  its  parterre  and  fountains,  and  the  spacious 
public  parfc  are  fine  pleasure-grounds,  whilst  in  the  ravines  that 
lead  down  to  the  sea  duster  tbe  houses  of  the  poorer  classes. 
The  shore  is  occu|Red  by  fanmense  granaries,  some  of  whicfa  hok 
like  palaces,  and  large  storehouses  take  up  a  broad  space  in  the 
west  of  the  dty.  Odessa  consists  (i.)  of  the  dty  proper,  c«mtain- 
tttg  the  M  fort  (now  a  quarantine  esuUishment)  and  surrounded 
by  a  boulevard,  where  was  formerly  a  wall  marking  tbe  limits  of 
the  free  port;  (tL)  of  tbesnburbs  Novaya  and  Peresyp, extending 
northward  along  the  lower  shore  of  the  bay;  and  (ifi.)  of  Molda- 
vanka  to  the  soulh-west.  The  dty,  being  in  a  treeless  region, 
is  proud  of  the  avenues  of  trees  ihat  line  several  of  its  streets 
and  of  its  parirst  eqiedaBy  of  the  Alexander  Park,  with  a  statue 
of  Aleaandar  H,  (1891),  wtd  of  the  summer  resorts  of  Fontaine,' 
Arcadia  and  LuigBion  along  the  bay.  Odesn  b  rising  In  repute 
as  a  summer  sea-bathing  resort,  and  its  mud-baths  (from  the 
mud  of  the  limoHJ  or  lagoons)  are  considered  10  be  efficacious 
In  cases  d  rheumatism,  gout,  nervous  affections  and  skin 
diseases.  The  German  cdonies  Uebenthal  and  Lusldorf  are 
balMng-plaoes. 

Odessa  is  the  real  capital,  inteflectual  and  commerdal,  of 
so-called  Novorotsia,  or  New  Russia,  which  includes  the  govern- 
ments of  Bessarabia  and  Kherson.  It  btlwsceofanarchbisbop 
of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  uid  tbe  be«dc|uaiters  of  the 
VIII.  army  corps,  and  ooostitules  an  faidependent  "mnnidpal 
disiHci  "  or  captaiiKy,  which  covets  195  sq.  m.  and  indudes  a 
dozen  villages,  some  of  whicfa  have  sooo  to  3000  inhabtlanls 
each.  I(  Is  also  the  chief  town  of  the  Novorossian  (New  Russian) 
educational  district,  and  has  a  university,  which  replaced  the 
RicheUen  Lyceum  in  1865,  and  now  has  over  1 700  students. 

In  1795  the  (own  had  only  sijo  ifthabi(an(s;  in  i8r4,  twenty 
years  after  its  foundation,  it  had  15,000.  Tbe  population  has 
steadily  ianeased  from  roo,oooin  1850. 185,000  In  1873, 115,000 
in  1884,  to  449^71  in  190a  The  great  majority  of  inhabitants 
are  Great  Russians  ami  Little  Russians;  but  there  are  also 
large  numbers  of  Jews  (133.000,  exclusive  of  Karaites),  as  wdl 
OS  of  Italians,  Greeks,  Germans  and  French  (to  which  nation- 
alities (he  chief  meii^nts  belong),  as  also  of  Rumanians, 
Servians,  Bulgarians,  Tatsit,  Armenians,  Lazes,  Georgians.  A 
numerous  Boating  pofMiIatioa  of  labourers,  attracted  ai  certain 
periods  by  pressing  work  in  (he  port,  and  afterwards  left  on- 
employed  owing  to  the  enormous  fluctuations  in  the  com  trade, 
is  one  ol  (he  feature*  <4  Odessa.  It  i*  estimated  (bat  there  are 
no  less  than  35^000  people  livfng  from  hand  to  meu(h  In  iheutmoH 
misery,  partly  In  the  citmive  catacombs  beneath  the  dty. 

The  leading  ocnipotions  are  connected  with  caponing, 
shipping  and  mannfoeiures.  The  Industrial  development  has 
been  t«tber  slow:  sugar-nfincrics,  tes-packlng,  oti-mfils, 
tanneries,  sieam  flour-miUs,  iron  and  mechanical  works,  factories 
of  jute  socks,  chemkal  works,  lin-pbte  works,  paper^ulOTics 
sre  the  chid.  Commercially  the  city  is  the  chid  seaport  of 
Russia  for  exports,  which  In  favourable  years  are  twice  as  high 
as  those  of  St  Petetsbnrg.  while  as  teguds  the  value  of  (he 
imports  Odessa  b  second  oidy  (o  ihe  nonhem  capital  The 
total  returns  atnonnt  to  16  to  so  millions  sieriing  a  year,  repr^ 
srnting  aboul  one^iinth  of  tbe  entire  Russian  foreign  trade, 
and  14%  if  the  coast  tnde  be  iachtdcd  as  wcU.  Tbe  MUl 
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«pons  m  valued  at  lo  (o  ti  millioDi  ilerling  annually,  and 
the  imporu  «t  6  to  9  milluiiu  sterling,  about  Sl%  of  all  the 
impMts  into  Rottia.  Grain,  and  CHfCcially  wheat,  is  the  chict 
anidc  of  tMfon.  The  chief  ioiports  ve  raw  cotton,  iron, 
agricultural  machinery,  coal,  chemicals,  iute*  copra  ami  lead. 
A  new  and  spacious  harbour,  espcciaUy  tot  the  peiroteiua  trade, 
was  coDstructed  in  1894-1900^ 

History.— ■tbe  bay  of  Odessa  was  coloiuxed  by  Greeks  at «  very 
iarly  period,  and  their  ports — Isirtaturum  Porlta  and  itiaeorutu 
PtiHS  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  Odcssus  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiligul  /iMMM— carried  on  a  lively  trade  with  the  neighbouring 
stcppea.  These  (owns  disa[q>eiiicd  in  the  3rd  and  4tb  centuries, 
and  for  ten  ccDturieino  setUemcnts  in  these  tracts  arc  mentioned. 
In  the  t4th  century  this  region  belonged  to  the  Lithuanians,  and 
in  1J96  Olficrd,  prince  of  Lithuania,  defeated  in  battle  three 
Tatar  chiefs,  one  of  whom,  Kbaji  Beg  or  Bey,  bad  recently 
founded,  at  the  place  now  occupied  by  Odessa,  a  fort  which 
received  his  name.  The  Lithuanians,  and  subsequently  the 
Poles,  kept  the  country  under  their  dominion  until  the  16th 
century,  when  it  was  seized  by  the  Tatars,  who  still  permitied, 
however,  the  Lithuanians  to  gather  salt  in  the  nefghbouring 
bkes.  Later  on  the  Turks  left  a  garrison  here,  and  founded  in 
1764  Ihc  fortress  Vani-dunya.  Id  1789  the  Russians,  under  the 
French  captain  de  Ribas,  took  the  fortress  by  assault.  In  1791 
Khaji-bey  and  the  Ochakov  region  were  ceded  to  Russia.  De 
Kibas  and  the  French  engineer  Voland  were  entrusted  in  1794 
with  the  erection  of  a  town  and  the  construction  of  a  port  at 
Khaji-bey.  In  1803  Odessa  became  the  chief  town  of  a  separate 
municipal  district  or  captaincy,  the  first  captain  being  Armand, 
due  de  Richcheu,  who  did  very  much  for  the  development  of  the 
young  cily  and  its  impiovemenl  as  a  seaport.  In  1824  Odessa 
became  ibc  scat  of  the  governors-general  of  Novorossia  and 
Bessarabia.  In  1S66  it  was  brought  into  railway  connexion  with 
Kiev  mnd  Kharkov  via  Balta,  and  with  Jassy  in  Rumania.  In 
1854  ii  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  Anglo-Russian  fleet, 
and  in  1876-1877  by  the  Turkish,  also- unsuccessfully.  In  1905- 
1906  the  city  was  the  scene  of  violent  revolutionary  disorders, 
marked  by  a  naval  inturreciion.  (f*>  A.  K.;  J.  T.  De.) 

ODEtm  (Gr.  OJeicn),  the  name  given  to  a  concert  hall  in 
ancient  Greece.  In  a  general  way  its  construction  was  similar  to 
that  of  a  theatre,  but  it  was  only  a  quarter  of  the  si^e  and  was 
provided  with  a  roof  for  acoustic  purposes,  a  characicrbtic 
dilTcrcnce.  The  oldest  known  Odeum  in  Greece  was  the  Skias 
al  Sparia,  so  colled  from  its  resemblance  to  the  top  of  a  parasol, 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  Theodoras  of  Samos  (600  B.C.); 
in  Athens  an  Odeum  near  the  spring  Enncacrunus  on  the  Ili^us 
was  referred  to  the  age  of  Peisistratus,  and  appears  to  have  been 
rebuilt  or  restored  by  Lycurgus  (•:.  330  B.C.).  This  is  probably 
the  building  which,  according  to  Arislopliancs  Wasps,  1109), 
was  used  for  judicial  purposes,  for  the  distribution  of  corn, 
and  even  for  the  billeting  of  soldiers.  The  building  which  served 
as  a  model  for  later  similar  constructions  was  the  Odeum  ol 
Pericles  (completed  c.  445)  on  the^uth-«astcrn  slope  of  the  rock 
of  (he  Acropolis. whose  conical  roof,  asupposcd  Imtiailon  of  the- 
lenl  of  Xerxes,  was  made  of  the  masts  of  captured  Persian  ships. 
Il  was  destroyed  by  Aristion,  the  so-called  tyrant  of  Athens, 
ai  the  time  of  the  rising  against  Sulla  (87),  and  rebuilt  by  Ario- 
barzanes  II.,  king  of  Cappadocia  (Appian,  Milhtid.  38).  The 
mo^t  magniiicenl  example  of  its  kind,  however,  was  the  Odeum 
built  on  the  south-west  cliff  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  about 
A.D.  160  by  the  wealthy  sophist  and  rhetorician  Herodes  Alticna 
in  memory  of  his  wifcv  considerable  remains  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen.  It  had  accommodation  for  Sooo  persons,  and  the 
ceiling  was  constructed  of  beautifully  carved  beams  of  cedar 
wood,  probably  with  an  open  space  in  the  centre  to  admit 
(he  light.  It  was  also  profusely  decorated  with  pictures 
and  other  works  of  art.  Similar  buildings  also  existed  in 
other  parts  of  Greece;  at  Corinth,  also  the  gift  of  Herodes 
Atticus;  at  Patroe,  where  there  was  a  famous  statue  of 
Apollo:  at  Smyrna,  Tralles,  and  other  towns  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  first  Odeum  in  Rome  wac  built  by  Domitian,  a  second  by 
Tia);in. 


ODIUBHBBM,  or  Ottiuensekc  (called  AUitona  In  the  8th 
century),  a  peak  of  the  Voeges  Mountaina  in  Gcnnaiqr,  lo  the 
imperial  province  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  immediately  W,  of  ihe  tuwD 
of  Barr.  lu  crest  (1500  ft.)  is  surmounted  by  t]ie  ndiu  ol  tbe 
andent  Roman  wall,  the  Hddenmauer,  and  by  the  convent  and 
church  of  St  Odilia.  or  Ottilia,  the  patroa  saint  of  Alsace,  whose 
remains  rest  within.  It  is  thus  the  object  of  frequent  pilgrimages. 
The  convent  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Duke  Eticbo  I., 
in  honour  of  his  daughter  St  Odilia,  about  the  cod  erf  (be  7th 
century,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  existed  at  the  time  of  Charie- 
magne.  Destroyed  during  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Prcmonstnnis  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  17th  century, 
and  was  acquired  later  by  the  b«bop  of  Stiusbuig,  wko  restored 
the  building  and  the  adloimng  church,  in  1853.  Since  1899 
the  convent  has  contained  a  museum  of  antiquities. 

See  Rcinhard,  Le  Uonl  SU  OdiU  (Stratsbun,  1888);  Pistcr.  Le 
DufU  miroMntieH  d'Alput  tl  h  Uiendt  de  5ai>iJe  Odilt  (Namy, 
1891) ;  and  R.  Forrcr,  Der  Odilitnbert  (StraMbuig,  1899}. 

ODIN,  or  Otbin  (0.  Norse  Osinn),  the  chief  gud  of  the Noitlieni 
pantheon.  He  is  represented  as  an  (dd  man  witJi  one  eye. 
Frigg  is  his  wife,  and  several  of  the  gods,  Induing  Thor  and 
Balder,  are  his  sons.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  father  oF 
several  legendary  kings,  and  more  than  one  princely  family 
claimed  descent  from  him.  His  exploits  and  adventures  form 
the  theme  of  a  number  of  the  Eddaic  poems,  and  also  of  several 
stories  in  tbe  prose  Edda.  In  all  these  atones  his  dutacticr  is 
distinguished  rather  by  wisdom  and  cunning  than  by  martial 
prowess,  and  reference  is  very  frequently  made  to  his  skill  in 
poetry  and  magic.  In  Yngf  'tnga  Saga  he  is  represented  as  reigning 
in  Sweden,  where  he  established  laws  for  his  pe<q>te.  In  notices 
relating  to  religious  observances  Odin  appears  chiefly  as  the 
giver  of  victory  or  as  the  god  of  the  dead.  He  b  freqaenlly 
introduced  in  legendary  sagas,  generally  in  disguise,  imparting 
secret  instructions  to  his  favourites  or  presenting  them  with 
weapons  by  which  victoiy  is  assured.  In  return  he  .receives 
the  souls  of  the  sbin  who  in  hb  palace,  ValhBlla  (f.fl.)>  live  a 
life  of  fighting  and  feasting,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  theli 
desire  on  earth.  Human  sacrifices  were  very  frequently  offered 
to  Odin,  especially  prisoners  taken  in  battle.  The  commonest 
method  of  sacrifice  was  by  hanging  tbe  victim  on  a  tree;  and 
in  the  poem  lli-MmiS  the  god  himself  u  represented  as  sacrificed 
in  this  way.  Tbe  worship  of  Odin  seems  to  have  prevailed 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  in  military  circles,  ix.  among  princely 
families  and  the  retinues  of  warriors  attached  to  them.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  worship  of  Odin  was  once  common  to 
most  of  the  Teutonic  peoples.  To  the  Anglo-Saxons  he  was 
known  as  Woden  {q.v.)  and  to  the  Germans  as  Wodan  (WuotaiO, 
which  are  the  regular  forms  of  the  same  name  in  those  languages. 
It  is  largely  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  this  god  and  the 
prominent  position  which  he  occupies  that  Ihc  mythology  of 
the  north  f^cscnts  so  striking  a  contrast  lo  that  of  Greece. 

SeeTGUTOMiC  Peofles,  adfin.;a,nA  WoOEK.  (H.M.C.) 

ODO,  or  EuDES  (d.  c.  736),  king,  or  duke,  ol  Aquitaine,  obtuncd 
thb  dignity  about  715,  and  his  territory  ioduded  the  south- 
western part  of  Gaul  from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees.  In  71S 
he  appears  as  the  ally  of  Clulperic  11.,  king  of  Ncustria,  who  was 
fighting  against  the  Austrasian  mayor  of  the  palace,  Charles 
Martcl;  but  after  the  defeat  of  Chilperic  at  Soissons  in  719  be 
probably  made  peace  with  Charles  by  sunendering  to  him  tlie 
Neuslrian  king  and  his  treasures.  Odo  was  also  obliged  to  fight 
the  ^raccns  who  invaded  the  southcro  part  of  his  kingdom, 
and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  them  at  Toulouse  in  711. 
When,  however,  he  was  again  attacked  by  Charles  Maitd,  the 
Saracens  renewed  their  ravages,  and  Odo  was  defeated  neat 
Bordeaux;  he  was  compelled  to  crave  protection  from  Charles, 
who  took  up  this  struggle  and  gained  his  momentous  viUory 
at  Poitiers  in  7]4-  In  735  the  king  abdicated,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Hunold. 

ODD,  or  Etobs  (d.  898),  king  of  the  Franks,  was  a  wb  o( 
Robert  the  Strong,  count  of  Anjou  (d,  866),  and  is  eometime* 
I  referred  to  as  duke  of  France  and  also  as  count  of  Paris.  Fo^ 
1  his  skill  and  bravery  in  re»sting  the  attacks  of  the  Normans 
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Odo  WIS  cbown  Ung  by  the  weatern  Fnoks  when  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Fat  wudepowd  in  837,snd  was  crowned  at  Compifgne 
ffl  February  888.  He  coaiinucd  to  battle  against  the  Nonnaos, 
■bora  he  defeated  at  Hontfaucon  and  elsewhere,  but  was  soon 
kvolvcd  In  a  struggle  with  some  powerful  nobles,  who  supported 
ibedaim  of  Charles,  afterwards  King  Charles  III.,  to  the  Prankish 
kingdom.  To  gain  prestige  and  support  Odo  owned  himself 
i  Tissal  of  the  German  king,  ArnuU,  but  in  894  AtnuU  declared 
for  Charles.  Eventually,  after  a  Struggle  which  laMed  ibr three 
yt^n,  Odo  was  compelled  to  come  to  terms  with  bb  rival,  and  to 
nnender  10  him  a  district  north  of  the  Sdne.  Be  died  at  La 
Fere  on  the  ist  of  January  898. 

Stc  E.  Lavioe,  Hiitabe  it  Frmct,  tome-E.  (Rnis,  190^;  aod 
E.  Fam.  Enda, 4amm 4» Pant ttniia  Fnma  (Farit,  iVm). 

on*  OF  BATIQZ  (c.  1036-1097),  Norman  bi^iop  and 
Ea^ish  csri,  was  a  uterine  brother  ci  William  the  Conqueror, 
inca  whom  he  received,  while  still  a  youth,  the  see  of  Bayeux 
tion).  Bat  his  active  career  was  that  of  a  warrior  and  sutes- 
■ao.  He  found  sUps  for  the  Evasion  ti  England  and  fbosJit 
B  person  at  Smlae;  In  1067  he  became  earl  of  Kent,  and  for 
nae  yean  he  was  a  tnistcd  royal  minister.  At  times  he  acted 
a  vicney  in  William's  absence;  at  times  he  led  the  royal 
foiccs  to  chastise  tebellioas.  But  in  1083  he  wu  suddenly 
Agrand  and  imi»i»ned  for  having  planned  a  mililaiy  expedl- 
6n  to  Italy.  He  was  accused  of  desiring  (o  make  himself  pope; 
BBte  probably  he  thought  of  serving  as  a  papal  condotiiere 
ipiost  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  The  Conqueror,  when  on  his 
ieath-bed,  rdnetantly  permitted  Odo's  release  (10S7).  The 
tnhop  retnined  to  hb  earldom  and  soon  organized  a  rebellion 
vitfa  the  object  <A  banding  over  England  to  hia  eldest  nephew, 
Dake  Robert.  William  Rufus,  to  tte  disgnU  of  his  supporters, 
pmntttcd  Odo  to  leave  the  kingdom  after  the  collapse  of  this 
doign  (toSS),  and  thenceforward  Odo  was  tlie  right-hand  man 
d  Kobcrt  in  Normandy,  He  took  part  in  the  a^tation  for  the 
Fim  Cmssde,  and  started  la  the  dukt's  company  for  Palestme, 
but  died  on  the  way,  at  Palermo  (February  1097).  Little 
pod  is  recorded  of  Oda  His  vast  wealth  was  gamed  by 
(dortion  and  robbery.  His  ambitions  were  boundless  and  hk 
Bwab  lax.  But  Iw  was  a  patron  of  Icamlni  and,  like  most 
jitlates  of  bis  age,  a  great  architect.  He  Tetiuflt  the  cathedral 
d  hit  see,  and  may  perhaps  have  commissioned  the  unknown 
■Rot  of  the  celebrated  Bayeuz  tapestry. 

authoritie*  died  (or  Williah  i.  and  WaUAH  11.,  the 
tNfraphical  sketch  in  GaUia  Cir^dieNO,  xi.  3&]-3te:  H.  Wharton 
iulic  Sacra,  i.  U4'339  (1691);  aod  F.  RTFowke.  TTit  Baytvx 
TtptUTf  (LoodonTW).  (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

UXIACER.  or  0(>ovacab  (c.  434-493),  the  first  barbarian 
fdxi  oi  Italy  on  the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire,  was  bom 
s  the  district  bordering  on  the  middle  Danube  about  the  year 
tH.  Id  this  district  the  once  rich  and  fcrtUe  provinces  of 
Narioun  and  Fannonia  were  bdng  torn  piecemeal  from  the 
KoBian  empire  by  a  crowd  of  German  tribes,  among  whom  we 
Sean  four,  who  teem  to  have  hovered  over  the  Danube  from 
hsiaa  to  Pest,  namely,  the  Rugii,  Scyrri,  Turcilingi  and  Hentli. 
ftlih  all  of  these  Odoacer  was  connected  by  his  subsequent 
career,  and  all  seem,  more  or  less,  to  have  claimed  him  as  be- 
i-^B^g  to  titem  by  birth;  the  evidence  slightly  prepondetates 
ia  tavour  of  his  descent  from  the  ScyrrL 

Hit  father  was  Aedico  or  Idico,  a  name  which  suggests  Edeco 
Hun,  who  was  suborned  by  the  Bysantine  court  to  plot 
'.k  aasassiiution  of  hb  master  Attila.   There  are,  however, 

'Odo  mttst  be  distinguiihed  from  two  Enelith  pielaic*  of  the 
WW  name  and  also  from  an  English  earl.  Odo  or  Oda  (d.  959), 
athbwfaop  ol  Canterbury,  vras  buhop  of  Ramibury  Irom  917  to 
W,  and  went  with  Kine  £thclitan  to  the  battk  of  Brunanburh  in 
IJ7.  In  94a  he  Hicceeded  Wulfhelm  as  archbiihofi  d  Canterbury, 
ud  he  appears  to  have  Jieen  an  able  and  conscicniious  ruler  of  the 
He  nad  great  influence  with  King  Edwy.  whom  he  had  crowned 
Odo  id.  1100),  abbot  of  Battlr,  was  a  monk  of  Christ  Church. 
CMterbury,  and  was  prior  of  tUi  botne  at  the  time  when  Thomat 
BeclMt  was  murdered.  In  1 175  he  waa  chosen  ahboi  of  Battle,  and 
«  two  occasions  the  eflon*  of  Henry  fl.  alone  prevented  him  from 
te|  dected  aichbidiop  of  Canterbury.  Odo  or  Odda  (d.  1056),  a 
^ifvc  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  duriniwhoM  reien  be  was  an  eari  in 
ihwHial  Ef^land,  hiuU  the  minster  at  Dceihuist In  Ghtuccsienbiro. 
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some  strong  arguments  against  tUs  ide&tificatioa.  A  certain 
Edica,  chief  of  the  Scyrri,  of  whom  Jordanes  speaks  as  defeated 
by  the  Ostrogoths,  nay  more  probably  have  been  the  bther  of 
Odoacer,  though  even  ia  thb  theory  there  are  some  difficulties, 
chiefly  connected  with  the  low  estate  in  idiich  he  appears  belore 
us  in  the  next  scene  of  his  life,  when  as  a  tall  young  recruit  for  the 
Roman  armies,  dressed  in  a  sordid  vesture  of  skins,  on  hb  wqr 
to  Italy,  be  enteis  the  cell  of  Severinus,  a  noted  hermit-saint  it 
Noricum,  to  ask  hb  blessing.  The  saint  had  an  inward  premoni- 
tion of  hb  future  greatness,  and  in  blessing  him  said,  "  Faro 
onward  into  Italy.  Thou  who  art  now  clothed  in  vile  raiment 
wilt  soon  give  precious  gifts  unto  many." 

Odoacer  was  fnobaUy  about  thirty  yeats  of  age  wha  be  thus 
left  hb  conntiy  and  enlerad  tbs  impnial  service.  By  tiie  year 
47a  he  had  risen  to  some  eminoice,  since  it  b  equessly  recorded 
that  he  sided  with  the  patrician  Ricimer  in  hb  quaird  with  the 
emperor  Anthemius.  In  tlie  year  475,  by  one  of  the  endless  Te> 
volutions  which  marked  the  dose  of  the  Westnv  empin,  the 
emperor  Nqios  was  driven  into  exile,  and  the  successful  rei>d 
Orestes  was  enabled  to  array  in  the  purple  hb  son,  a  handsome 
boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  who  was  named  Romulus  after  hb 
grandfather,  and  nicknamed  Augustulus,  from  hb  inability  to 
pUy  the  part  of  the  greu  Augustus.  Before  thb  puppet  emperor 
had  been  a  year  00  the  throne  the  bart>arian  merc«aries,  who 
were  chiefly  drawn  bom  the  Danubian  tribes  before  mentioned, 
rose  in  mutiny,  demanding  to  be  made  pn^rtctors  of  one-tliird  ol 
the  soil  of  Italy,  To  thb  request  Orestes  returned  a  peremptory 
native.  Odoactr  now  oSered  hb  fellow-soldiers  to  obtain  txa 
them  all  that  they  desired  if  they  would  seat  him  cm  the  throne. 
On  the  33rd  of  August  476  he  was  proclaimed  king;  five  days 
later  Orestes  was  made  prisoner  at  Placentia  and  breaded;  aod 
on  the  4th  of  September  hb  brother  Paulus  was  defeated  and  slain 
oearRavenna.  Romeatoncesttepledtheoewn^.  AugnsttJni 
was  compelled  to  descend  from  the  throne,  but  hb  life  ms  spared. 

Odoacer  was  forty.two  years  of  age  when  be  thus  became 
chief  ruler  of  Italy,  and  he  reigned  thirteen  years  with  untli^tcd 
sway.  Our  information  u  to  thb  period  b  very  slender,  but 
we  can  perceive  that  the  adminbiration  was  conducted  as  much 
at  ponUile  on  the  linea  of  Uie  old  Imperial  govctnnat.  The 
settlement  o(  the  barbarian  soldiers  on  the  lands  of  Italy  prob- 
ably affected  the  great  landowners  rather  than  the  labouring 
class.  To  the  herd  of  toloni  and  sent,  by  whom  in  their  various 
degrees  the  land  was  actnalty  cultivated,  it  [aobably  made  little 
diSerenn,  except  as  a  mauer  of  sentiment,  whether  the  muter 
whom  they  served  called  himself  Roman  or  Rugiw,  We  have 
one  most  interesting  example,  though  in  a  small  way,  of  such  a 
tranter  of  bnd  with  its  appurtenant  slaves  and  cattle,  in  the  dona- 
tion made  by  Odoacer  himself  to  hb  faithful  follower  Pierius.* 
Few  things  bring  more  vividly  before  the  reader  the  continuity 
of  legal  and  sodal  life  in  the  midst  of  the  tremendous  ethnic^ 
changes  of  the  5th  century  than  the  perusal  of  such  a  record. 

The  same  fact,  from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view,  b  illus- 
trated by  the  curious  hbtory  (recorded  by  lialcbos)  of  the 
embassies  to  COnsuntinople.  The  dethroned  emperor  Hepos 
sent  ambassadois  tin  477  or  478)  to  Zeno,  emperor  of  the  East, 
begging  hb  aid  in  the  reconquest  of  Italy.  These  ambassadors 
met  a  dqiutation  from  the  Rooian  senate,  sent  nominally  by  the 
command  of  Augustulus,  really  no  doubt  by  that  of  Odoacer, 
the  purport  of  wboee  eommissfoa  was  that  they  did  not  need 
a  separate  emperor.  One  was  suffident  to  defend  the  bordets  ot' 
either  realm.  The  seiute  had  chcoen  Odoacer,  whose  knowledge 
of  military  aBairs  and  whose  statesmanship  admirably  fitted 
him  for  pteienring  order  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  they  thei» 
foro  prayed  Zeno  to  confer  upon  him  the  dignity  of  patrician, 
and  entnut  the  "diocese  "of  Italy  to  hb  core.  Zeno  returned  a 
harsh  answer  to  the  senate,  requiring  them  to  return  to  their 
allegiance  to  Nepoi.  In  fact,  however,  he  did  nothing  for  the 
fallen  emperor,  but  accepted  the  new  order  of  tbiogs,  and  even 
addressed  Odcwcer  as  patrician.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bttee 

•  Published  in  Marini**  Papiri  difiotnaticiJRarM.  1815,  Noi.  8> 
and  83)  and  in  Spancenbers's  Jurit  Remani  TabuUt  (Ldpiift  iHsa. 
pp.  I64>I73).  and  well  worthy  of  careful  studjb 
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sent  the  ornaments  of  empire,  the  diadem  and  puiple  robe,  to 
Constantinople  as  an  acknowlcdgmeni  of  tbe  laa  that  he  did 
not  claim  supreme  power.  Our  information  as  to  the  actual 
title  assumed  by  the  new  ruler  is  somewhat  confused.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  called  himself  Ling  of  Italy.  His  king- 
ship seems  to  have  marked  only  his  relation  to  bis  Teutonic 
MIowers,  among  whom  he  was  "  lung  of  the  Turcnis^,"  "  king 
of  the  Hentli/'  and  so  fonh,  according  to  the  nationality  with 
which  he  was  dealing.  By  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  Italy  he 
was  addressed  as  "  dominus  nosier,"  but  his  right  to  exercise 
power  would  in  their  eyes  rest,  in  theory,  on  his  recognition  as 
patridus  by  the  Byzantine  Augustus.  At  the  same  time  he 
marked  his  own  high  pretensions  by  assuming  the  prefix  Flavius, 
a  reminiscence  of  the  early  emperors,  lo  which  the  barbarian 
rulers  of  realms  formed  out  of  the  Roman  state  seem  to  have  been 
peculiarly  partial.  His  internal  administration  was  probably, 
upon  the  whole,  wise  and  moderate,  though  we  hear  some 
complaints  of  finAocial  oppression,  and  he  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  not  altogether  unworthy  predecessor  of  Theodoric. 

In  the  history  of  the  papacy  Odoacer  figures  as  the  author  of 
a  deoee  promulgated  at  (he  election  of  Felix  II.  in  483,  foihiddi  ng 
the  pope  to  aliemite  any  of  the  lands  or  omamenti  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  threatening  any  pope  who  should  Infringe  this 
edict  with  anathema.  This  decree  was  loudly  condemned  in 
a  synod  held  by  Pope  Symmachus  (%oi)  as  an  unwarrantable 
interference  of  the  civil  power  with  the  concerns  of  the  church. 

The  chief  events  in  the  foreign  p<dicy  tiS  Odoacer  were  his 
Dalmatian  and  Rugian  wars.  In  the  year  480  the  cx-emperor 
Nepos,  who  ruled  Dalmaiia,  was  traitorously  assassinated  in 
Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalaio  by  the  counts  Viator  and  Ovida. 
la  the  following  year  Odoacer  invaded  Dalmatia,  slew  the 
mnrderer  Ovida,  aitd  reannexed  Dalmatia  to  the  Western  state. 
In  487  he  appeared  as  an  invader  in  his  own  native  Danubian 
lands.  War  broke  out  between  him  and  Felciheus,  king  of  the 
Rugians.  Odoacer  entered  the  Rugian  territory,  defeated 
Ftlctheus,  and  carried  him  and"  bis  noxious  wife  "Gisa  prisoners 
to  Ravenna.  In  the  following  jrear  Frederick,  son  of  the  captive 
king,  endeavoured  to  nise  again  the  fallen  fortunes  of  bis  house, 
but  was  defeated  by  Onulf,  brother  of  Odoacer,  and,  bdng  forced 
to  flee,  took  refuge  at  the  court  Of  Theodoric  the  Ostrofoth.  at 
Sistova  on  tbe  lower  Danube. 

This  Ru^n  war  was  probably  an  indirect  cause  of  the  fall 
of  Odoacei.  His  increasing  power  rendered  liiffl  too  formidable 
to  the  Byzantine  court,  with  whom  his  relations  had  for  some 
time  been  growing  less  friendly.  At  the  same  time,  Zeno  waa 
embarrassed  by  the  formidable  neighbourhood  of  Theodoric 
and  his  Ostrogothic  warriors,  who  were  almost  equally  burden- 
some as  enemies  or  as  allies.  In  these  circumstances  arose  the 
plan  of  Thcodoric's  invasion  of  Italy,  a  plan  by  whom  originated 
it  would  be  dilBcult  to  say.  Whether  the  land  when  conquered 
was  to  be  held  by  the  Ostrogoth  in  full  sovereignty,  or  ad- 
ministered by  him  as  lieutenant  of  Zeno,  is  a  point  upon  which 
our  information  is  ambiguous,  and  which  was  perhaps  inteailon- 
aliy  left  vague  by  the  two  contracting  parlies,  whose  chief 
anxiety  was  not  lo  see  one  another's  faces  again.  Tbe  details 
of  the  Ostrogothic  invasion  of  Italy  belong  property  to  the  life 
of  llteodoric.  It  is  sufficient  10  state  here  that  be  entered  Italy 
in  August  489,  defeated  Odoacer  at  the  Isontius  (Isonxo)  on  the 
18th olAugust.andatVeronaon the 30thof September.  Odoacer 
then  shut  himself  up  in  Ravenna,  and  there  maintained  himself 
for  four  years,  with  one  brief  gleam  of  success,  during  which  he 
emerged  from  his  hiding-place  and  fought  the  battle  of  tl>e 
Addua  (iitb  August  400),  in  which  he  was  again  defeated.  A 
sally  from  Ravenna  (loth  July  491)  was  again  the  occasion  of  a 
murderous  defeat.  At  length,  the  famine  in  Ravenna  having 
become  ahncnt  intolerable,  and  the  Goths  despairbg  of  ever 
taking  the  city  by  assault,  negotiations  were  opened  for  a 
compromise  (15th  February  493).  John,  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
acted  as  mediator.  It  was  stipulated  that  Ravenna  should  be 
surrendered,  that  Odoacer's  life  should  be  spared,  and  that  he 
and  Theodoric  shotild  be  recognized  as  joint  rulers  of  tbe  Roman 
state.  Tbe  tmngcnwnt  wis  evident^'  •  precarious  one,  and 


was  soon  terminated  by  tbe  treachery  of  Theodoric.  He  invited 
his  rival  to  a  banquet  in  the  palace  ol  the  Laureturo  on  the  istb 
of  March,  and  there  slew  him  with  his  own  hand.  "  Where  is 
God?  "  cried  Odoacer  when  he  perceived  the  ambush  into  which 
he  had  fallen.  "Thus  didst  thou  deal  with  my  kinsmen," 
shouted  Theodoric,  and  clove  bis  rival  with  the  broadsword  from 
shoulder  to  flank.  Onull,  the  brother  of  the  murdered  king,  was 
shot  down  while  attempting  to  escape  through  the  palace  garden, 
and  Thc>a^-  his  son,  was  not  long  after  put  to  death  by  order 
of  the  conqueror.  Thus  perished  the  whole  race  of  Odoacer. 

LtTERATUKK.— The  ch«r  authoriiiei  for  the  life  of  Odoacer  are  the 
io-calird  "  Anonymus  Valesti."  generally  printed  at  the  end  of 
Ammianut  Atarcellimi*;  tbe  Life  tf  Sntrinus,  by  Eugippius;  the 
chronicler*.  Cauiodoru*  and  "  Cuspinbni  Anonymus  (both  in 
Roncalli's  collection):  and  tbe  Byiantine  bisioriana,  Malchua  and 
John  of  Aniioch.  A  fNgmeni  of  the  latter  historian,  unknown 
when  Gibbon  wrote,  is  to  be  found  In  the  fifth  volume  of  Muller's 
FrofiHtnla  Uistohtorsm  Cratcorum.  There  is  a  thorough  invesri- 
eation  of  (he  history  of  Odoacer  in  R.  Pallmann's  GtschUkU  der 
VolktroMinderMiit,  vol.  ii.  (Wcimai',  1864).  See  also  T.  HodEkio, 
ludj  and  her  Imderi,  vol.  liL  (OxfonlTltes).  (T. 

0  DO  FRED  US,  an  Italian  Jurist  of  the  i3tb  century.  He  wu 
born  at  Bologna  and  studied  law  under  Balduinus  and  Accurxius. 
After  having  practised  as  on  advocate  both  in  Italy  and  France, 
he  became  professor  at  Bologna  in  izzS.  The  commenUries 
on  Roman  law  attributed  to  him  are  valuable  as  showing  the 
growth  of  the  study  of  law  in  Italy,  and  for  their  biographical 
details  of  the  jurists  of  the  iiih  and  13th  centuries.  Odofredus 
died  at  Bologna  on  the  3rd  of  December  1365. 

Over  his  name  appeared  Letiura*  in  codicem  (Lyons,  1480) 
Ltclurae  in  digestum  vcliu  (Paris,  IU4).  SuMma  dt  laellii  ffirwMmltS 
(Strassburg,  1510),  Leclurae  in  Ires  Rbris  (Veite,  1SI4),  and  LtttUMU 
im  digettnm  Tumm  (Lyons.  1352). 

VDOHHBLU  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  powerful  Xrial^ 
family,  lords  of  Tyrcoonel  In  early  times,  and  the  chirf  rivals 
of  the  O'Neills  in  Ulster,  Like  the  family  of  O'Neill  (?.».),  that 
of  O'DonncIl  was  descended  from  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
king  of  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century;  the  O'Neills, 
or  Cinel*  Owen,  tracing  theit  pedigree  to  Owen  (Eoghan), and 
the  O'Donnells,  or  Cinel  Conndl,  to  Conall  Gtdban,  both  sonm 
of  Niall.  Tyrconnel,  the  dbtrict  named  after  the  Cinel  Conncll, 
where  the  O'Donnells  held  sway,  comprised  the  greater  part  of 
tbe  modem  county  of  Donegal  except  (he  peninsula  of  Inishowen ; 
and  since  it  lay  conterminous  with  the  terriloty  ruled  by  the 
O'Neills  of  Tyrone,  who  were  c<Mitinually  attempting  to  assert 
thdr  supremacy  over  it,  the  history  of  the  O'Donnelb  is  for  the 
most  part  a  record  of  tribal  warfare  with  their  powerful 
neighbours,  and  of  their  own  efforts  to  make  good  their  claims 
to  the  overlordship  of  northern  Connaughl. 

The  first  chieftain  of  mark  in  the  family  was  Goffraidh 
(Godfrey),  son  of  Donnell  Mor  O'DonncIl  (d.  iJ4t).  Goflraidh, 
who  was  "  inaugurated  "  as  "  The  O  Donnell,"  i.e.  chief  ol  the 
clan,  in  1148,  made  a  successful  inroad  into  Tyrone  against 
Brian  O'Neill  in  iisj.  In  1157  he  drove  the  English  out  o( 
northern  Connaughl,  after  a  single  combat  with  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald in  which  both  warriors  were  wounded.  OT>onncll  while 
siill  incapaciiated  by  his  wound  was  summoned  by  Brian 
O'Neill  to  give  hostages  in  token  of  submission.  Carried  on  a 
litter  at  the  head  of  his  clan  he  gave  battle  to  O'Neill,  whom 
he  defeated  with  severe  loss  in  prisoners  and  cattle;  but  he  died 
of  his  wound  immediately  afterwards  near  Letterkenny,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  chieftainship  by  bb  brother  Donnell  Oge,  who 
returned  from  Scotland  In  time  to  withstand  successfully  the 
demands  of  O'Neill. 

In  tbe  16th  century,  when  tbe  English  began  to  make  deter- 
mined  efforts  to  bring  the  whole  of  Ireland  under  subjection  lo 
tbe  crown,  tbe  O'Donnells  of  Tyrconnel  played  a  leading  part; 
co-operating  at  times  with  the  English,  especially  when  such 
co-operation  appeared  to  promise  tiiui^  over  their  ancient 
enemies  the  O'Neills,  at  other  times  >^ning  with  the  latter 
againu  the  English  authorities. 

'  The  Gnel.  or  Kinel,  was  a  group  of  related  clans  occupying  an 
exteniive  district.  See  P.  W.  Joyce,  A  Social  Uisury  tf  IrOatid 
(l-ODdon,  1903),  i,  166. 
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Uamvb  O'Donkeu  (i.  1564),  Mn  of  Hugh  Oubh  O'Dotmell, 
wu  lelL  by  bit  fatbcf  to  ruic  TyrcMDcl,  ibougb  tUll  a  mere 
yonlb,  wbcn  Hogb  Dubb  mat  on  a  ptlpiiMse  to  Roaw  about 
■511.  Uiifb  Dabb  bad  been  chief  ol  ibe  O'Doondb  duiini 
•M  of  ibr  biucrest  and  moat  pnrtncted  cf  tbe  feudi  bdwtcn 
kis  clan  and  ibe  O'NciUa,  whicb  in  1491  led  to  a  war  lasting 
toore  than  ten  yean.  On  bia  rttunt  Iron  Rome  in  broken 
beallb  alter  two  years'  abaence,  bia  son  Mao  us,  wbo  bad  proved 
UmcU  a  capable  leader  in  defending  bis  country  against  the 
CNcilbt  retained  tbe  cbicf  amborily.  A  family  quarrel  ensued, 
and  wben  Hugh  Dubb  appealed  for  aid  against  bA  son  to  tbe 
Maguircs,  Manua  made  an  alliance  wiib  the  O'Neills,  by  wboee 
assiuance  he  estabOsbcd  b[s  bold  over  TyrconneL  But  in  1 S" 
tbt  two  gnat  nonhem  clans  were  again  at  war.  Conn  Bacacb 
O'MciU,  tit  earl  of  Tyrone,  determined  to  bring  tbe  ODonndb 
wnder  ihoroogb  subjectioo.  Supported  by  seventl  septs  of 
UanslerandConnaugbt,  tndassisiedatioby  Engliibconiingenu 
■ad  by  the  HacDwinells  of  Antrim,  O'Neill  took  tbe  castle  of 
BaUjnbannoo.  and  after  devastating  a  laiga  pan  ol  Tyrconnel 
ke  encamped  ai  Knocfcavoe,  near  Strabane.  Here  be  was 
surprised  at  lu'ght  by  Hngb  Dubb  and  Manws  O'Dwinell,  and 
muted  with  the  tou  of  900  men  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
booty.  Allhoagb  ibis  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  fights  that  ever 
look  place  between  the  O'Neills  and  the  O'Dooodls,  it  did  not 
bring  ibc  war  to  an  end;  and  in  ijji  O'DonneU  apfriied  to  ibe 
En^sb  government  for  protection, giving  aasutances  of  allegiance 
to  Henry  VIII.  In  1537  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  and  his  five 
WKles  were  caccuted  for  rebellion  in  Muntter,  and  tbe  English 
govern rotnt  made  every  cflon  to  hy  bands  also  on  Gerald,  the 
yoothhi)  brir  lo  tbe  eaildom  at  KiUare,  s  bcf  of  twelve  years 
of  age  wbo  wai  in  the  aeoct  custody  of  bis  aunt  Lady  Eleanor 
McCanby.  TUs  lady,  in  order  to  secure  a  powerful  protector 
lor  tbe  boy,  accepted  an  oiler  of  marriage  by  Mbdus  O'DonneU, 
•hvoBlbedasthof  Hugh  Dabb  in  July  tsj7  was iaaoguraied 
TheODoindL  GmnO'NeiDwasardaiivcofGmldFiuseraU, 
wid  this  event  accordingly  led  to  tba  formation  of  the  Ceraldine 
Leagncafederation  which  combined  theO'Ncills,  ibeO'DonDclli, 
the  CBfiens  of  Thomond.  and  other  powerful  clans;  the  primary 
object  of  which  was  to  restore  Gerald  to  the  earldom  <4  Kildare, 
b«t  wUcb  aftorwanls  aimed  at  the  complete  overthrow  of  English 
fule  in  Irdand.  In  August  1539  Manns  O'DonneU  and  Conn 
O'Neill  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss  by  the  lord  deputy  at 
Lake  BcUshoe,  in  Mooaghan.  which  crif^led  ibeir  power  for 
MBy  yeat»i  In  the  wctt  Uanus  made  niKtasing  efforu  to 
assert  the  supremacy  ol  the  O'Donnrils  in  north  Connai^t, 
where  he  compdied  O'Conor  SHgo  to  scknowlcdge  his  over- 
lordship  in  1539.  In  t54>  be  went  to  England  and  presented 
Mmsclf.  l<«ether  irith  Coos  O'Neill  and  other  Irish  chiefs, 
before  Henry  VIII.,  wbo  promised  to  make  Um  cari  of  Tyiconncl, 
iboBi^  he  refused  O'Donnen**  request  lobe  made  eail  of  Sligo. 
In  his  later  years  Mantis  was  troubled  by  qnsrrels  between  his 
tons  Catvagh  and  Hu^  MacUanus;  in  1555  be  was  made 
pffaoaer  by  Calvagb,  wbo  deposed  bim  from  aU  authority  in 
lyrcoMMl,  awlbodiidlB  1S64.  Haava  COoiwdl.  tbongb  • 
fimc  warrior,  was  kosi^able  end  generous  to  ibe  poor  end  the 
Cbarrh.  He  is  described  by  the  Four  Masters  as  **  a  teamed 
man,  skilled  In  many  ans,  gifted  with  a  profound  intellect,  and 
the  knowledge  of  every  science."  At  UscaMleof  Poctnatrynod 
near  Strabane  be  svperybed  l(  he  <Bd  not  actaally  dictate  the 
wrllingof  the  liyco/MMCrfassUUtebi  Irish,  whichfapreserved 
In  the  BodMan  Library  at  Otford.  Manns  was  several  times 
siarrled.  Hlsf!rsiwife,joanO'Rcil)y,was  I  he  mot  her  of  Catvagh, 
and  two  dan^era,  both  of  whom  married  O'Neilts;  the  younger, 
Vafgam,  was  wife  tbe  lanooa  scbd  Shane  O'NcfB.  His 
nccend  wife,  Hugfa^  mother,  by  whom  be  was  ancestor  of  the 
tiuAatiTyreotai^  fsec  below),  was  Jedith.  sbier  of  Coon  Bacach 
OWdD,  ist  earl  of  Tyrone,  and  auni  of  Shane  O'NeOL 

CnvftOB  ODemrtLL  (d.  t  sM),  eldest  son  of  MamnODooaeU, 
la  the  OOBM  of  Us  alwve-roentioiMd  'nianel  with  Us  btbec 
aad  Ui  haU'btDtber  Hn^,  sought  aid  in  Scotland  from  the 
HicDonnens,  wbo  assisted  him  hi  depo^ng  Mamis  and  securing 
Ike  lordstaip  of  lyrconnd  for  Unsdf.  Hugh  tben  appealed 


to  Sbaae  CNefll,  wbo  Invaded  Tyrconnel  at  tbe  bead  of  a  large 
army  in  1557,  desiring  to  make  bimsell  supreme  throu^out 
Ulsur,  aad  encamped  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Swilly.  Calvagb, 
acting  qiparently  on  the  advice  of  his  father,  who  was  li^ 
prisoner  and  who  retoemfaered  tbe  sooccsdul  night  attadc  on 
Conn  O'NeiU  at  Knockavoe  in  1511,  surprised  the  O'Neilk  in 
their  camp  at  night  and  routed  them  with  tbe  loss  of  aU  their 
spoils.  Calvagb  was  tben  recognised  by  tbe  EngKsb  govern- 
ment as  lord  of  Tyrconnel;  but  in  1561  be  and  Us  wife  were 
captured  by  Shane  O'NdU  In  tbe  monastery  of  KildoanelL 
His  wtfe,  Catherine  Maclean,  wlw  had  previously  l>eeo  the  wife 
of  the  cail  ol  Argyll,  was  kept  by  Shane  O'Neill  as  liis  mistress 
and  bore  bim  several  chiktreo,  though  grossly  ill-treated  her 
savage  captor;  Calvagb  UniBeU  was  subjected  to  atrodous 
torture  durlngtbe  three  years  that  he  remained  O'NeiO'sprflonet. 
He  was  released  in  t564  on  conditions  which  he  had  no  intentioo 
of  fol&Uing;  and  crossing  to  England  he  threw  hhnself  on  tbe 
mercy  of  Qiieen  Elisabeth.  In  1566  Sir  Henry  Sidney  by  tbe 
queen's  oiden  narcbed  to  Txnonnel  and  restoml  CaKagh 
lo  his  rights.  Calvagb,  however,  died  In  the  same  year,  and 
as  his  son  Conn  was  a  prisoner  In  the  bands  of  Shane  O'NeiU, 
his  haU-broi  her  Hugh  MacUanus  was  inangu  rated  The  O'DonneU 
in  his  place.  Hagh,  who  In  the  family  feud  with  Calvagb  had 
allied  himself  with  O'Neill,  now  turned  rotwd  and  cmbtocd 
with  the  Eo^isb  to  crush  the  hereditary  ene^  (4  bb  family; 
and  in  1567  be  utterly  rooted  Shane  at  Lctlerkenny  with  tbe 
loss  of  tjoo  men,  compelling  bim  lo  seek  refuge  with  tbe  Mac- 
Donnellsof  Antrim,  by  whom  be  wastreacbcnMutypnttodcaih. 
lo  1 591  Hti|^  atxticaiod  in  favour  of  his  son  Hugh  Roe  CDoaadl 
(see  below);  but  there  was  a  member  of  the  elder  bnnch  of 
the  family  who  resented  the  passing  of  the  chieftainship  lo 
the  descendants  of  Menus  O'DonncU's  second  marriage.  This 
was  Ntall  Gam,  second  son  ot  Calvagh's  ion  Conn.  His  elder 
brottwr  was  Hugh  of  Ramellon,  wboee  atm  John,  an  officer  In 
tbe  Spanish  army,  was  father  of  Hugh  BaMcarg  CDoBBell 
(d.  1704),  known  in  Spain  as  Count  O'Donnril,  who  commanded 
an  Irish  regiment  as  brigadier  In  ibe  Spanisb  service.  Tlus 
officer  casne  to  Ireland  in  1690  aitd  raised  an  army  fn  Utoter 
for  the  service  of  James  II..  afterwards  dcserthig  to  the  aide 
of  William  III.,  from  whom  be  accepted  a  pemioa. 

Null  Gaxvb  O'Domaix  (is69-i6>6),  wbo  was  incensed 
at  the  elevation  of  his  cousin  Hugh  Roe  lo  tbe  diieftalnsbip 
in  1591,  was  further  alienated  when  the  latter  deprived  btm 
of  Ms  castle  of  Lttlord,anda  Utter  feud  between  tbe  twoO'Don- 
neOs  was  the  icaoh.  Niall  Carve  made  terms  with  tlie  Englidi 
government,  to  whom  be  rendered  valuable  service  both  against 
the  O'Neills  and  against  Us  conin.  But  In  1601  be  quarrelled 
with  the  lord  deputy,  wbo,  though  wBbng  to  estabUsb  Nlatl 
Garva  in  tbe  kidsUp  of  TVrconnel.  wonM  iwt  permit  Urn  to 
enfbicc  Us  snpremncy  over  CaUr  CDegherty  in  Inlsbowen. 
After  the  departure  of  Hugh  Roe  from  Ireland  in  t6oi,  Niall 
Carve  and  Hugh  Roe's  brotlier  Rory  went  to  London,  where 
the  privy  coondl  endeavouicd  to  arrange  the  family  qntrrel, 
but  failed  to  satisfy  NlaU.  Charged  with  cmnpUdiy  U  Cihir 
ODogherly^  rebelHon  in  1608,  Ntall  Garvc  w«s  sent  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  he  remained  till  Us  death  In  tM. 
He  married  his  cousin  Nuala,  sister  of  Hogh  Roc  end  Rory 
O'DonneU.  When  Roty  fled  with  tbe  eart  of  Tyrone  to  Rome 
in  1O07,  Nuala,  who  had  deserttd  her  bnsband  wben  be  Joined 
the  English  agalnll  her  bniher,  accompanied  Um,  taking 
with  her  her  daughter  Crania.  She  was  the  subject  of  an  Irish 
poem,  of  which  an  English  veruon  was  writ  ten  by  James  Mangan 
from  a  prose  tranUaiion  by  Eitgene  O'Cttny. 

HoeR  Roe  CDonneu  (i;7^i6o>),  cMcsi  son  of  Hugh 
MacMairas  CDonnell,  and  grandson  of  Menus  O^SormeH  by 
his  second  marriage  with  Jnditb  O'NcitI,  was  tbe  most  celebrated 
Dtember  of  hb  dan.  His  motlwr  was  Iiteea  Dubb,  daughter 
of  James  MacDonnell  of  Kintyre;  Us  dsicr  was  tbe  secood 
wife  of  Ha^  O'NeiU,  snd  eart  ol  Tyrone.  These  fanfljr  coa- 
neidons  with  the  RebrMean  Scots  and  wUb  the  O^eiOl  wwde 
the  hrd  deputy.  Sir  John  Pemt,  afnfd  of  a  powerful  com- 
bfaation  against  tka  Ea^iah  coverameM,  and  fadaead  Ua  to 
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MUfaUih  gurixMiB  b  Tyrconnd  aitd  to  demuid  hofUgei  from 
Hu^  MicManuj  O'OonneU,  which  the  latter  reftised  to  hutd 
over.  In  1587  Pemt  conceived  «  jiaa  for  kidiupfnng  Hu^ 
Roa  (Hu^  the  Red),  now  a  youth  of  fifteen,  who  had  already 
given  proof  exceptional  manUoaa  mod  ngadty.  A  mercbaot 
vosd  laden  with  Spanish  vrincs  was  sent  U>  Lough  Switly,  and 
anchoring  off  Rathmullan,  where  the  boy  was  residing  in  the 
castle  of  MacSweeny  his  foster  parent,  Hugh  Roe  with  some 
youthful  conq>anions  was  enticed  on  board,  when  the  ship 
immediately  set  sail  and  conveyed  the  party  to  DuUin.  The 
boys  were  kept  in  prison  for  more  than  three  yean  In  tsgt 
young  O'Donnell  nude  two  attempts  to  escape,  the  lecoBd  of 
which  ptoved  successful;  and  afler  enduring  terriUc  privations 
from  exposure  in  the  motmtaios  he  made  his  way  to  TyroiMind, 
where  in  the  following  year  his  TatJier  handed  the  chieftunship 
over  to  him.  Red  Hu^  lost  no  time  in  leading  an  expedition 
against  TurloughLuineach O'Neill,  thenat  war  with  hisUnsman 
Hu^,  call  of  Tyrone,  with  whom  O'Donnell  was  in  alliance. 
At  this  same  time  he  sent  assurances  of  loyalty  to  the  lord 
dqnity,  whom  he  met  In  person  at  Dundalk  in  the  summer  of 
I5g>.  But  being  determined  to  vindicate  the  traditional 
claims  of  his  family  in  north  Connaugbt,  be  aided  Hugh  Maguire 
against  the  English,  though  on  tlkc  advice  of  Tyrone  he  ab- 
stained for  a  time  from  committing  himself  too  far.  AVhen, 
however,  in  1594  EnnidtilleD  castle  was  talcen  and  the  women 
and  children  flung  into  the  river  from  its  walls  by  order  of  Sir 
Richard  Bingham,  the  English  governor  of  Connau^t,  O'Donnell 
sent  urgent  messages  to  Tyrone  for  help,  and  while  he  himself 
hurried  to  Derry  to  withstand  an  invasion  of  Scots  from  the 
isles,  Maguire  defeated  the  English  with  heavy  loss  at  Bellana- 
briska  (The  Ford  of  the  Biscuits).  In  1505  Red  Hugh  again 
invaded  Connaught,  putting  to  the  sword  every  soul  above 
fifteen  years  of  age  unable  to  speak  Irish;  he  captured  Longford 
and  soon  aftermdt  gained  possession  of  Sligo,  which  placed 
north  Coonau^  at  his  mercy.  In  1596  be agrecdin conjunction 
with  Tyrone  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  the  EngUsh,  and 
<H>nsented  to  meet  commi&sionen  from  the  government  near 
Dundalk.  The  terms  he  demanded  were,  however,  refused; 
and  his  determination  to  continue  the  struggle  was  strengthened 
by  the  prospect  of  help  from  Philip  II.  of  ^>ain,  with  whom 
he  and  Tyrone  had  been  in  correspondence.  In  the  beginning 
of  1 597  he  made  another  inroad  into  Connaught,  where  O'Conor 
Sligo  had  been  set  up  by  the  English  as  a  counterpoise  to  O'Don- 
neU.  He  devasuted  the  country  and  returned  to  Tyrccmnel 
with  ridi  spoils;  in  the  following  year  he  shared  in  Tyrone's 
victory  over  ttw  English  at  the  Yellow  Ford  oo  the  BLackwaier; 
and  in  1599  he  defeated  an  attempt  by  the  English  under  Sir 
Conyen  Clifford,  governor  of  Connaught,  to  suocour  O'Conor 
Sligo  In  Collooney  caslle,  which  O'Donnell  ofitured,  f(»dng 
Sligo  to  BubmissiotL  The  government  now  sent  Sir  Henry 
Docwra  to  Deny,  and  O'DonneU  entrusted  to  his  cousin  Niall 
Carve  the  taA  of  opposing  him.  Nioll  Garve,  however,  went 
over  to  the  Englbh,  making  himself  master  of  O'Donnell's 
fortresses  of  Lifford  and  DonegaL  While  Hugh  Roe  was  at- 
tempting to  retake  the  latter  place  in  1601,  he  heard  that  a 
Spanish  force  had  landed  in  Monster.  He  marched  rapidly  to 
the  south,  and  u-as  joined  by  Tyrone  at  Bandon;  but  a  night- 
attack  on  the  EngliJi  besieging  the  ^Mniarda  in  Kinsale  having 
utterly  failed,  O'DooDcll,  who  atUilHued  the  disaster  to  the 
incapacity  of  the  Spanish  commander,  took  ship  to  Spain 
on  the  6tfa  of  January  1601  to  lay  his  complaint  before 
Philip  III.  He  was  favourably  received  by  the  Spanish  king, 
but  he  died  at  Simancas  00  the  i«h  of  September  in  the 
same  year. 

RokY  O'DoNNEU,  ut  earl  of  Tyrcoonel  (1575-1608),  second 
•on  of  Hugh  MacManus  O'Donnell,  and  younger  brother  of 
Hugh  Roe,  accompanied  the  latter  in  the  above-moitioned 
capcdition  10  Kinsale;  and  when  his  brother  sailed  for  Spain 
he  tiansfcned  Us  auihority  as  chief  to  Roiy,  who  led  the 
O'Donnell  contingent  back  to  the  north.  In  1601  Rory  {^ve 
in  his  alkgitnoe  to  LonI  Moantjoy,  the  lord  deputy;  and  in 
4bt  foUowinf  tttmner  be  went  to  London  vith  the  cad  of  Tyrone, 


where  he  was  received  with  favour  by  James  I.,  who  cmted 
him  earl  of  Tyrconncl.  In  1605  he  was  invested  with  autbofity 
as  lieutenant  of  the  king  in  DonegaL  But  the  iiiiiigi  iiNin 
between  Rory  and  Niall  Carve  insisted  upon  by  the  gomBOwnt 
was  displeasing  to  bMh  O'Donnetls,  and  Rocy,  like  Ho^  Roe 
before  him,  enlsed  into  negotiations  with  Spain.  His  country 
had  been  reduced  to  a  desert  by  famine  and  war,  and  his  own 
reckless  catiavagancc  had  [dunged  him  dee^dy  in  debt.  Thttc 
circumstances  as  much  sa  the  fear  that  his  designs  were  known 
to  the  government  may  have  persuaded  him  to  leave  Ireland. 
In  S^temhir  1607  "  the  flight  fd  the  earii "  (see  O'Null)  took 
place,  Tyrconnd  and  Tyrone  reaching  Rome  in  April  1608, 
where  Tyrconnd  died  on  the  iStfa  of  July.  His  wife,  the  beau  tihri 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  was  left  behind  in  tlie  haste 
of  Tyrconnel's  fli^i,  and  Kved  to  marry  Nicholas  BamcwcU, 
Lord  Kingsland.  By  Tyrconnel  she  had  a  son  Hngfa;  and 
among  other  children  a  daughter  Hary  Stuart  O'DrnmeU,  who, 
bora  after  her  fatherS  fli^t  from  Ireland,  waa  ao  nan«d  by 
James  I.  after  his  mother.  This  lady,  after  many  nmaniic 
adventures  disguised  in  male  attire,  married  a  MB  olkd 
O'Gallagher  aitd  died  in  poverty  on  the  continent. 

Rory  O'Donnell  was  attainted  by  the  Iii^  padianwnt  fa 
1614,  but  his  son  Hugh,  who  lived  at  the  Spanish  Court,  asaamcd 
the  title  of  earl;  and  the  last  titular  end  of  Tyroonnd  was  tkm 
Hu^'s  son  Hugh  Albert,  who  died  without  bcin  in  1643*  end 
who  by  his  will  appointed  Hugji)  BalldeargO'DoBBcll  (see  above) 
his  hdr,  thus  restoring  the  diicftainthip  to  the  elder  bnwdi  of 
the  family.  To  a  still  elder  bnnch  belonged  Daniel  O'Donnefl 
(1666-1735),  a  general  of  the  fanwui  Irish  brigade  In  tbeFnndi 
service,  whose  father,  Turkm^  was  a  ton  of  Hugh  Dubh 
O'Donnd],  elder  brother  of  Menus,  son  of  an  eartier  Hu^ 
Dubh  mentioned  above.  Danid  served  in  the  French  amqr 
in  the  wan  of  the  period,  fitting  against  Marlbotwish  at 
Oudenardeand  Mai^iaquci  at  the  hndof  an  O'Doandl  regiinnit. 
He  died  in  1735. 

The  famous  Cathack,  or  Batth-Bodc  ef  the  O'Donndls,  was  in 
the  poaMwion  of  Gcneial  Danid  O'Donnell,  from  whom  it  nOMed 
to  more  modem  icpnaentatives  of  the  family,  who  preMUtM  it  u 

the  Royal  Iri^  Acadeim,  where  it  if  preserved.  Thii  relic,  ef  which 
a  curiou*  legend  ia  told  (leeP.  W.  Joyce,  ^  Social  HiiUry  of  Anciat 
Irdand,  voT  i.  p.  soi).  u  a  Psalter  mid  to  have  belonged  to  SaiM 
Colunma,  a  kinsman  <i  the  O'Donnelli.  which  was  earned  by  Ihcas 
in  battle  as  a  charm  or  talisman  to  secure  victory.  Two  other 
circumstances  conncctii^  the  O'Donnells  with  ancient  Irish  literature 
may  be  mentioned.  The  family  of  O'Cery,  to  which  three  of  the 
celebrated  "  Four  Masters "  belonged,  were  hefeditary  Ollovei 

Jdoctofs  of  history,  music,  law.  &c.)  attached  to  the  family  ol 
I'Donndl ;  while  the  "  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow  "  {Ubtr-ma-k  UMn}, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  Irish  M5S.,  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
O'Donnetls  in  the  14th  century;  and  the  estimation  in  which  k 
was  held  at  that  time  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  It  was  given  to  the 
O'Conon  of  Connaught  as  ransom  for  an  Important  pruoaer,  aad 
was  forcibly  recovered  some  years  later. 
See  O'Neill,  and  the  auiboriiies  there  dted.  (Rt  J.  M.) 

O'DUniELL,  HENRY  JOSEPB  (1769-1834),  count  of  U 
Bisbal,  Spanish  soldier,  was  descended  from  the  O'Donaeils 
who  left  Ireland  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.'  Bora  in  Spain, 
he  early  entered  the  Spanish  army,  and  in  iSio  became  gmcral, 
receiving  a  commaitd  in  Catalonia,  where  in  that  year  be  earned 
his  title  and  the  rank  of  ficM-marshaL  He  afterwards  held 
posts  of  groat  responsibility  under  Ferdinand  VII.,  wbom  he 
served  on  the  whole  with  constancy;  the  evenu  of  1813  compelled 
his  flight  into  France,  where  he  was  interned  ai  Limoges,  and 
where  he  died  in  1834.  His  second  9<m  Leopou>  O'Donneu 
(1809-1867),  duke  of  Tetuan,  Spanish  general  and  statesman, 
waa  bom  at  Santa  Crux,  Tenerifle,  m  the  lath  of  January  i8o» 
He  fought  in  the  army  of  Queen  Christina,  where  he  attained 
the  rank  of  general  of  division;  and  in  1840  he  accompanied 
the  queen  into  exile.  He  failed  in  an  attempt  to  effect  a  rsiag 
in  her  favour  at  Pamfdtma  in  1841,  but  took  a  swre  succcsslal 
pan  in  the  movement  which  led  10  the  overthrow  and  enikaf 

>  A  branch  of  the  fam?Iy  tettled  in  Austria,  and  Genend  IM 
O'Donnell.  count  <rfTyrconnel{i7i9'i7T».he)dlmporURi  commands 
durini  (he  Seven  Years*  War.  The  name  of  a  deseeodant  ignns  hi 
the  history  of  the  It^ian  and  Hungariaa  camimigfwor  i8(ft  and  184^ 
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E^Mutero  in  1843.  From  1844  to  1848  be  aervcd  tbe  new 
govenmuot  in  Cuba;  siter  bii  leturn  be  entered  the  Kutc 
In  1854  be  bccsine  vu  miniatcr  under  EspKTtcro,  ud  bi  1856  be 
plotted  mcccudiUy  aguast  bU  chief,  becoming  bead  at  the 
cabinet  from  the  July  revolution  until  October.  Ibis  rank 
be  again  reached  in  July  1858;  and  in  December  1859  be  took 
command  of  the  cii«dition  to  Morocco,  and  lecdved  the  title 
ol  dnke  after  the  sunendcx  ol  Tetuan.  Quiltins  office  fai  1863, 
he  again  resumed  It  la  Jme  1865,  but  was  rowipellcd  to  migB 
in  favour  of  Nanracs  in  liM,  He  died  at  Bayon^e  ob  the  sib 
of  November  1867. 

There  u  a  Jljfr  «f  LcepeM  CVDMudl  k  Is  Gmna  dli  Imnf,  by 
Manud  Ibo  AUaro  (UadndTiSte). 

OWmOVU.  EDMUirD  (1844-188J).  British  wai-cone- 
fpondent,  was  born  at  Dublin  on  the  13th  <d  September,  1844. 
the  toa  of  John  Do  no  van  (1809-1861),  a  well-known  Irish 
archaeologist  and  tapognq>her.  In  1866  be  bf^au  to  contribute 
to  the  JrUk  Timtt  and  other  Dublin  papers.  After  the  battle 
ol  Sedan  he  joined  the  Foreign  L^ion  of  the  French  army, 
and  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  tbe  Germans.  In  1873 
the  Carlist  rising  attracted  him  to  Spain,  and  be  wrote  many 
newspaper  letters  on  the  campaign.  In  1874  be  represented 
the  London  Daily  News  dnrtng  the  rising  of  Boania  and 
Ueraegovina  against  the  Turfcif  ud  in  i87«>  for  the  sane  paper, 
made  his  adventurous  and  famous  jottney  to  Iferv.  On  his 
arrival  at  llcrv,  tbe  Turcomans,  suspecting  him  to  be  a  Russian 
§py,  detained  him.  It  was  only  after  several  months'  captivity 
that  O'Doaovao  managed  to  get  a  message  to  his  principals 
throngb  to  PeniB,  whence  it  was  telegraphed  to  EngUnd.  These 
•dvostima  he  described  in  Tkt  l£tn  Oatis  (1883).  In  1883 
O'Donovan  accompanied  the  ill-fated  expedition  ot  Uicka 
Pasha  to  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  and  perished  with  it. 

VWmOViM.  WIUUII  RODOIP  (1844-  ).  American 
aculptw,  was  bora  in  Preston  county,  Virginia,  on  the  aStb 
ol  March  1844.  He  had  no  technical  art  tialiting,  but  alter 
the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  served  in  the  Confederate  army, 
he  opened  a  studio  in  New  York  City  and  became  a  well-lutown 
sculpt  or,  especially  of  memorial  pieces.  Among  these  are 
•tatuca  ot  George  Washington  (In  Caracas),  Lincoln  and  Giant 
(Prospect  Pait,  Brooklyn),  the  captors  of  Major  Aadri  (Tany- 
tewn,  N.Y.).  and  AtcbUsbop  Hughes  (Fordbam  University, 
Fofdbam.  N.Y.),  and  a  nMoorial  uUet  to  Bayaid  Taylor 
(Cornell  Uidvenlty).  In  1878  be  become  an  assecfate  of  tbe 
Kational  Academy  of  Design. 

ODQmORmTH&B,  the  term  proposed  by  O.  C.  Uarsh  {Am. 
Jwmn,  So.  aer  3,  v.  (1B73)  pp.  i6i-t6i>  for  birds  possessed  of 
teeth  (Gr.  «Mt,  tooth,  igm,  8Mbr.  Urd),  notably  the 
genera  Htsptrmis  and  Icktkyemis  from  tbe  Cietaoeotts  dcpoeils 
of  Kansas.  In  1875  dL  x.  pp.  403-408)  he  divided  the 
"  Bubdasa  "  into  Odmiolm,  with  the  tceih  staiidiDg  in  grooves, 
and  {MmMliniM*,  with  tbe  teeth  in  separate  alvwdes  or  sockets. 
In  Ui  DHgntflcent  work,  Odmltnutim:  A  wmuffafk  M  At 
tEtima  HmAU  bMt  tf  ifartk  A  meriea.  New  Haven.  Connecticut. 
tUo,  he  logically  added  the  Saururac,  represented  by 
Anka»»pie>yx,  as  a  third  order.  As  it  usually  bsn>eas  with 
the  sekclioo  trf  a  liogle  anatomical  character,  tbs  resulting 
daisificatiaii  «aa  vnnatnraL  In  tbe  present  case  the  Odont- 
«nithea  are  a  betengeneous  assembly,  and  the  fact  of  tbdr 
poesesMng  teeth  proves  notUng  but  that  Utds,  possibly  all  of 
them,  BtiO  had  these  organs  during  the  Cretaceous  epoch.  This, 
by  Usell,  is  a  very  interesting  point,  showing  that  iMrds,  as  a 
dasa,  are  the  descendants  of  wdl-tootbcd  nptOca,  to  the  coBi|ikto 
delusion  of  the  Chelonk  with  wMch  various  tutbon  penriitcBtly 
try  to  connect  them.  No  fossil  birds  ot  later  than  Cretaceous 
age  are  known  to  have  teeth,  and  concerning  recent  birds  they 
poasesa  itot  even  embryonic  vestiges. 

E.  CeoSroy  St  HiUn  stated  in  i8»  (Amm.  Orn.  SA  Pkys. 
yiiL  pp.  37}~j8o)  that  be  bad  found  a  considerable  number 
•f  tooth  grimii  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  of  the  parrot 
folaMmii  torpMtu.  £.  Blaacbard  ("  Observations  sur  le  sys- 
ttee  dentaite  cbes  lea  oiscana,"  Comtta  rcndiu  je,  iSte,  pp. 
f»o-a«a)  MtjurtiiadiaiennnMi^  Bikw  ol  dentine.  However, 


M.  Bra  on  [ArUU  ZmI.  Ina.,  Wfltaburg,  v.  1879)  and  espaddly 
P.  Fraisse  (Pkyt.  Ued.  Get.,  WUrxburg,  1880)  have  shown  that 
Ihcstructuresinquestiooare  of  the  same  kind  as  tbe  srell-knowB 
serrated  "  tcelb  "  of  the  bill  ot  anserine  Urda.  In  fact  tiN 
papillae  obaerved  in  the  embryonic  birds  are  the  soft  cutaaeoue 
extensions  Into  the  suRounding  homy  sheath  ot  the  bill,  compap> 
iible  to  the  well-known  nutritive  papillae  In  a  boise's  hoof. 
They  are  easily  exposed  in  the  well-maceinted  under  jaw  of  a 
parTDt,afterremavalortbehomysbeath.  OocaaigaaQycaklficft- 
tiott  occuia  in  or  around  these  papillae,  as  it  dog*  fegukriy  in 
the  "  egg-tooth  "  of  tbe  embryo*  ai  all  birds. 

Tbe  best  known  of  tbe  Odontomithcs  are  Hetperonat  rtgatit, 
standing  about  3  ft.  high,  and  the  somewhat  taller  If .  awiptu 
Both  show  the  gcnetal  configuration  of  a  diver,  but  It  b  only  Iqr 
analogy  that  Hnperondt  can  be  looked  upon  as  ancestral  to 
the  Colymtriformes.  There  are  about  fourteen  teeth  bi  a  graova 
of  tbe  maxilla  and  about  twenty-ooe  in  tbe  mandible;  the 
vertebrae  are  typically  beterocodotisi  of  the  wing-bones  only 
tbe  very  slender  and  long  humerus  is  known;  ckvicJet  slightly 
reduced;  coracoidi  short  and  bioad,  movably  connected  wilb 
the  scapula;  sternum  very  long,  brood  and  <)uite  flat,  without 
tbetractof  akecL  Hind  limbs  very  strong  and  of  tbe  Cotymhinc 
type,  but  the  outer  or  fourth  capitulum  trf  tbe  meutarsus  is  iha 
strongest  and  longest,  an  luiqoe  arrangement  in  an  otberwiso 
typically  stegsnopodous  foot.  Tbe  pelvis  shows  much  resem- 
blance to  that  <rf  tbe  divers,  but  there  is  still  an  Indsora  ischiadic* 
instead  of  a  foramen.  Tlie  tail  ia  composed  ol  about  twelve 
vertelHae,  without  a  pygostyle.  £fMiJluvi»u  of  the  Cambridge 
Greensand  of  England,  and  BcpUmit  of  the  mid-Cretaceoua  ol 
North  America,  arc  probably  allied,  but  imperfectly  known. 
Tbe  vertebrae  are  bioMicavc,  with  hetefocoelous  indications  hi 
tbe  eervicals;  the  mcutanal  bones  appear  siill  somewhat 
imperfectly  anchylosed.  Tbe  absence  of  a  ked  misled  Marsh  who 
suspected  rcUtkxuhip  of  Htsfaamis  with  the  Ratitae,  and 
L.  Dollo  went  so  far  as  to  call  it  a  carnivorous,  aquatic  ostrich 
(BtU.  SeL  D*part.  du  Sord,  ser.  a,  hr.  iSSt,  p.  300).  and  this 
mistaken  notion  <rf  the  "  swimming  ostrich  "  was  popularised  by 
various  authon.  B.  Vctter  (F4Mtekr.  Ca.  tiis.,  Drcaden,  i88s) 
ri^tly  pointed  out  that  B—ftrorms  was  a  descendant  of 
Carinatae,  but  adapted  to  aquatic  life,  Implying  reduction  of 
the  keel.  Lastly,  U.  FOrbringer  {Umtmuckmigtih  Amsterdam, 
t88Bi  pp.  IS43>  1905,  i58e)rel^ated  it,  together  with&Ml«pnii* 
and  the  ColymboJodidpedes,  to  his  suborder  Podidpitifimnes. 
The  present  writer  does  not  feel  justified  in  gdng  so  far.  On 
account  of  their  various,  dcddccUy  primitive  characters,  ht 
prefers  to  hxtk  upon  tlie  (Moatolcae  aa  a  separate  group,  one  of 
the  three  divfahHiB  of  the  Noomithes,  as  birds  which  form  an 
cariy  offshoot  from  tbe  later  Colymbo- PeUrjomo rpho oi  slock; 
in  adaptation  to  a  marine,  swimming  life  they  have  lost  tba 
power  of  fli^,  as  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  the  keel  and 
tqr  the  great  reduction  el  the  wing-dwielon,  just  as  ia 
anothsr  direciiMi  away  from  the  later  AUttonwmtheut 
stM^  the  Ratitae  have  specialiied  as  renneis.  It  is  ody  la 
so  f ar  u  tbe  hMi  «f  flight  is  corrdated  with  the  abaenoe  of 
the  keel  that  tbe  Odootolcac  and  the  Ratitae  bear  analogy  to 
each  other. 

There  icmahi  the  OimMmmtt,  aotably  icMysrats  •ietar, 
/.  diipar,  Apolmmii  and  Craaitamu  <ii  the  middle  and  upper 
Crstaceous  of  Kansas.  The  teeth  stand  in  separate  alveoles; 
tbe  two  halves  of  the  mandible  are,  as  in  Htsftnmis,  wiihout 
a  symphysis.  Tbe  vertebrae  ate  anpUcoelous,  but  at  least  the 
third  oervical  has  aomewhat  saddle  shaped  articular  facets. 
Tail  composed  of  five  free  vertebrae,  tallowed  by  a  rather  small 
pygoatylc.  Shoulder  girdle  and  sternum  well  developed  and 
of  tbe  lyplcd  carlnate  type.  Pelvis  still  with  indsuraischiadica. 
Marsh  based  the  rcstoni  ion  ol/cAltyeniM,  which  was  obviously  • 
wHl-dyiag  aquatic  bird,  upon  the  skeleton  of  a  tern,  a  rdaiion- 
ship  which  cannot  be  supported.  The  teeth,  verubrae,  pelvis 
and  tbe  small  brain  arc  all  so  many  low  characters  that  the 
Odonlotormae  may  well  form  a  scf>arate,  and  very  low,  order 
ol  tbe  tvnical  Carinatae,  of  course  near  tlte  ColymbomorphouS 
Lcgioa.  (H.  F.  C.^ 
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ODOBIC  (c.  1386-1331),  styled  "of  Pordenooe,"  one  of  the 
chief  travdiere  of  the  later  middle  ftg^>  •  Aeotaf  of  the 
Roman  Chureh,  wu  bora  at  Villa  Nuova, «  huakt  near  the  town 
ol  PonleBODe  ia  FriaU,  ia  or  about  ia8&.  Acooidfaig  to  the 
•ccksiastical  biogr^>ben,  In  cariy  ycsn  be  took  ihe  vows  of 
the  FnncxKaD  order  and  joined  tbcir  convent  at  tTdioe,  the 
capital  of  FriulL 

Friar  Odoric  was  despatched  to  the  East,  when  a  remarkable 
extension  of  ndirionaiy  action  wis  tbm  taking  piaoe,  about 
1316-1318,  and  did  not  return  till  the  end  of  1319  or  beginirfng 
of  1330;  but,  as  regards  tntermediate  dates,  all  that  we  can 
deduce  from  his  narrative  or  other  evidence  b  that  be  was  in 
western  India  soon  after  13S1  (preuy  certainly  In  1333)  and  that 
he  spent  tbreo  years  In  CUna  between  the  opeidng  ot  1333  and 
the  dose  of  His  route  to  the  East  lay  1^  TrebizoDd  and 

Enerum  to  Tabriz  and  Sultanieh,  in  all  of  which  places  the  order 
had  houses.  From  Sultanieh  he  proceeded  by  fUshan  and 
Yfcsd,  and  turning  thence  followed  a  somewhat  devious  note  by 
PeraeftoUi  and  the  Shiraa  and  Bagdad  regions,  to  the  Persian 
Oulf.  At  Hormua  he  embarked  for  India,  Undlng  at  Thana, 
near  Bombay.  At  this  dty  four  biethren  of  his  older,  three  of 
then  Italians  and  the  fourth  a  Geor^an,  had  ibortly  before 
nMt  death  at  the  hands  of  tlie  Hahommedan  govemor.  The 
bones  ol  the  martyred  friars  had  been  collected  by  Friar  Jordanus 
of  Stverac,  a  Dominican,  who  carried  theffl  10  Supeim— the 
Suppam  of  tiM  ancient  geographers,  near  the  modem  Bassdn, 
about  16  m.  north  of  Bombay — and  buried  them  there  Odoric 
tells  tliat  he  disinterred  these  relics  and  carried  them  with 
Um  on  Ids  farther  travds.  In  the  coune  vi  these  be  visited 
Malabar,  touching  at  Auidanuii  (w  m.  north  of  Calient),  at 
Cranganore,  and  at  Kulam  or  Quilon,  proceeding  thence,  appar- 
ently, to  Ceylon  and  to  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas  at  Uaylapur 
near  Madras.  From  India  he  sailed  in  a  Junk  to  Sumatra, 
visiting  various  ports  on  the  northern  coast  ^  that  island,  and 
tbcnoe  to  Java,  to  the  coast  (it  would  seem)  of  Borneo,  to 
Champa  {South  Cochlo-China),  and  to  Canton,  at  that  time 
known  to  western  Asiatics  as  Chtn-KataHor  Great  China  (Maha- 
diin).  F(om  Canton  he  travelled  overland  to  the  great  ports 
of  Fnkiea,  at  one  of  which,  Zayton  or  Amoy  harbour,  he  found 
two  houses  of  his  order;  in  one  of  these  he  deposited  the  bones 
of  the  brethren  who  had  suffered  In  India.  From  Fuehow  be 
struck  across  the  mountains  into  Cbdi-kiang  and  vis'ted  Hang- 
chow,  then  renowned,  under  the  name  of  Cansay,  Khangai, 
or  ^Awof  (Le.  Kingste  or  royal  residence),  as  the  greatest  city 
in  the  world,  of  whose  splendours  Odoric,  like  Marco  F<te, 
Matignolfi,  or  Ibn  Baluta,  gives  notable  details.  Passing 
northward  by  Nanking  and  crossing  the  Vangtsse-klang,  Odoric 
embarked  on  the  Great  Canal  and  travcited  to  Cambaltt  (other- 
wise Cambaletk,  Cambalue,  Itc.)  or  Peking,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years,  attached,  no  doubt,  to  one  of  the  churdies  founded  by 
Archtrishop  John  ot  Monte  Corvino,  at  this  time  in  extreme  M 
age.  RctumingovetiandacrossAsia,throughtlieLandoIPrester 
John  and  through  Casan,  the  adventurous  traveller  seems  to 
have  entered  Hbet,  and  even  perhaps  to  have  viuted  Lhasa. 
After  this  we  trace  the  friar  in  northern  Pcnia,  in  Millcstorte, 
once  famous  as  the  Land  of  the  Assassins  io  (he  Elburs  highlands. 
No  farther  indications  of  hb  homeward  route  (to  Venice)  are  given, 
though  it  is  almost  certain  that  be  passed  through  Tabris. 
The  vagtie  and  fragmentary  character  of  the  narrative,  in  this 
section,  forcibly  contrasts  with  the  clear  and  careful  tracing  of 
the  outward  way.  During  a  part  at  least  of  these  long  Journeys 
the  companion  of  Odoric  was  Friar  James,  an  Irishman,  as 
appears  from  a  record  in  the  public  books  of  Udine,  showing  that 
ibortly  after  Odotlc's  death  a  present  of  two  marks  was  made 
tothislri^  MaT,SociobealiPratrisOdorici,amore  Dei  et  Odoriei. 
Shortly  after  his  return  Odoric  betook  himself  to  the  Miitorite 
house  attached  to  St  Anthony's  at  Padua,  and  It  was  there  that 
In  May  1330  he  related  the  story  of  his  travels,  whkh  was  taken 
down  In  homely  Latin  by  Friar  William  of  Solagna.  Travelling 
towards  the  papal  court  at  Ai^gnon,  Odoric  fell  ill  at  Pisa,  and 
turning  back  to  Udlne,  the  cat^tal  of  his  native  province,  died 
in  the  Goavcnl  there  on  the  14U1  of  January  1331.  The  faau  of 


his  vast  Journeys  appears  to  have  nude  a  much  greater  Impresslan 
on  the  laity  of  his  native  territory  than  on  his  Franciscan  brethren. 
The  latter  were  about  to  bury  Iiim  without  delay  or  ceremony, 
but  the  tatlaU  or  cfaiel  raapstiale  of  the  dty  inieifercd  and 
appointed  a  public  funeral;  rumours  trf  his  wondrous  travds  and 
of  posthumous  mindes  were  diffused,  and  exdtement  spread 
Hke  wildfire  over  Friuli  and  Camlola;  the  ceremony  had  to  be 
deferred  more  than  once,  and  at  last  took  place  in  presence  of  the 
patriarch  of  AquHeia  and  all  the  local  dignitaries.  Pc^xdar 
acclamation  made  him  an  object  of  devotion,  the  muidc^Iily 
erected  a  noble  shrine  for  his  body,  and  his  fame  as  samt  and 
travdicr  had  spread  far  and  wide  before  the  middle  of  the 
century,  but  it  was  not  till  four  centuries  later  (1735)  that  tite 
papal  authority  itemally  sanctioned  his  beatifioalon.  A  btut 
of  Odotic  was  set  up  at  Pordcnone  In  tSSi. 

The  numerous  copies  of  Odoric's  narrative  (both  of  the  original 
text  and  of  the  version  in  French,  Italian,  frc.)  that  have  come 
down  to  our  time,  diiefly  from  the  14th  century,  show  how 
speedUy  and  widdy  It  acqoired  popularity.  It  does  not  deaem 
the  charge  of  mendadty  bronght  against  It  by  some,  thou^^ 
the  adulation  of  others  b  neariy  as  Injudidous.  Odoric's  credit 
was  not  benefited  by  the  liberties  which  Sir  John  Mandeville 
took  with  It  The  substance  of  that  knight's  alleged  traveb 
in  India  and  Cathay  to  stolen  from  Odoric,  tbou^  amplified 
with  fables  from  other  sources  and  from  hb  own  Inventioa,  and 
garnished  with  hb  own  unusually  dear  astronomical  notions. 
We  may  Indicate  a  few  passages  which  stamp  Odoric  ss  a  genuine 
and  original  iravdler.  He  b  the  first  European,  after  Marco 
Fi^  who  dbtlnctly  nentioni  the  name  of  Sumatn.  Tbe 
cannibalism  and  communlly  of  wives  which  be  attributes  to 
certain  races  of  that  island  do  certainly  belong  lo  ft,  or  to  Islands 
closely  adjoining.  Hb  description  of  sago  in  tbe  ardtipefafo 
a  not  free  from  errors,  but  they  are  the  errors  of  an  cyc-wTtMsa. 
In  China  hb  mention  of  Cantan  by  the  name  ot  Censeelam  or 
Cetut^am  (Chfn-Rabn),  and  hb  descriptions  of  the  custom 
of  fishing  with  tame  cormorants,  of  the  haUt  of  letting  tbe 
finger-naib  grow  extravagantly,  and  of  the  compression  ot 
women's  feet,  are  peculiar  to  hira  among  the  tnvdlen  of  that 
age;  Marco  Polo  omita  them  aO. 

Se\-enty-thm  MSS.  of  Odork't  narrative  are  known  to  edit  in 
Latin,  French  and  Italian;  ol  these  the  diief  it  In  Paris,  National 
Library.  MSS.  Lai.  3584,  fols.  iiB  r.-i37  v.,  of  about  135^  The 
narrative  waa  5ru  printed  at  Pesaro  in  1513,  in  what  ApOMOlo  Zene 
calls  linpia  incatta  c  rotu.  Ramuuo'a  cMleclion  first  contains  it 
in  the  3nd  voL  of  the  aod  cdltxM  (1374)  (Italian  version),  in  which 
are  given  two  versions,  diflcring  curNMsiy  from  one  another,  but 
.  witlraui  any  prefatory  matter  or  cxphnation.  (See  abo  edition  of 
■  5^ J.  ^  <'l  ii^  34s  r.-356  r.)  Another  {Latin)  vcfwon  it  given  in 
ihc  Ada  Sardorum  (Dollandist)  under  the  I4ih  of  January.  The 
curious  di--ii~?iun  Mnrc  ihc  papal  court  respcctiag  Ine  beatification 
ol  OMoric  fcrmy  a  kind  of  liliiu-lxxik  inucd  ex  Marrnphia  fm. 
tamcuf  atHiiUtticae  (Rrjmi-,  1755!.  I'i-ofe«or  Friednch  KunAnaaB 
o(  Muniili  do  vol, if  uiii-  ul  hU  \  .ilii.il.le  papera  to  Odoric's  namtiw* 
(Ur.ir'.-fvUI.  Bl.inc  nil!  Pkilti;-!  unJ  utrra,  vol.  ixxviii.  pp.  jo?. 
537).  llic  lic-i  fliiioiis  of  O.J'iric  are  by  C.  Vcnni,  EIopO  Oeric* 
alh  crsia  dd  Btalo  Odctifo  (V'etiicc.  I76l)i  H.  Yuk  in  CoIiUy  nd 
the  Way  Thuktr,  vul.  i.  pp.  1-161,  vol.  11.  appendix,  pp.  1-41  (London, 
1S66),  Ilakluyt  Socii'iy;  anJ  H.  Cordier.Xn  V»jm£a  .  .'.  dn  .  .  . 
/rcrr  OJwie  .  .  .  (Paris,  iSoi)  (edition  of  Old  French  vernon  ef 
r.  13SB}.  TheeditMoby  T.  DomeniclKll]  [Prato,  iSSi)  may  abobc 
n»ill^isd*'atB«te  IhMl  dnta  of  Odoric  embedded  in  t6e  Sltrim 

Princttxa  Naeitaliont  (1599).  ii,  JS^7-  nee  also  John  of  ViktiinK 
(Joannes  VictoricntiO  in  rontft  mtm  GrmmjcanMi,  ed.  J.  ¥. 
iWhrna-:  vol.  I.  «1.  by  J  .  O.  OKta  {Stuttgart,  lS43).pL  391; 
Wadding,  Amalei  Uitmim,  A.D.  lui,  vol.  vO.  pp.  133-196] 
Baithoktmew  Albtni.  Oput  cumfomHamm  .  .  .  B.  /roiKwn  .  .  _ 
bk.  i.  par.  iL  ooof.  8  (lol.  134  of  Milan,  ediiioa  ol  1^13):  John  «l 
Winlenhur  in  Eccard,  Corpus  kittoridim  medii  am,  vol.  i.  cols. 
1894-iter.  eqiecially  1B94:  C  R.  Beailey,  Dawn  of  Jfodbw  C«o> 
gM^y.  IB.  3StM«7, 54B-549>  554.  ^tl^  „  „  » 

(H.  v.;  V-  n.  D-) 

ODTUC  FORCB,  a  term  once  in  vogue  to  ciplain  tke  idiaao 
menon  of  hypnotism  («.«.).  In  1845  eonsidenble  attentioa 
was  drawn  to  the  announcement  by  Baron  von  Rekhenbach 
of  a  so-called  new  "  imponderable  "  or  "  influettce  "  devebpcd 
by  certahi  crystals,  magnets,  the  human  body,  aasodaied  with 
beat,  chemical  aetton,  or  deetiidty,  and  cdrttag  thm^Mt 
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liM  ODlvettB,  to  wUch  he  ^ve  tU  ume  of  tdyt.  Fenona 
Mfuitivc  to  odyl  nw  Inminoui  phenomena  near  the  polei  of 
wfiieta,  or  even  aionnd  the  huub  or  beads  ol  ceitun  peraou 
to  whoH  bodies  the  loioe  wm  suppoeed  to  be  concentiated. 
la  Britain  an  impetua  was  given  to  tbia  view  of  the  aubject  by 
the  trmnalatioD  iniSjoof  Reidienbach'i  AowcAeiMifattietuM, 
(n.,  im  relalion  to  VUal  Poru,  by  Dr  Gttgory,  profdior  of 
cbenisuy  in  the  nniveruty  <tf  Edinbiufh.  These  Rtuordus 
tbow  many  ol  the  pbenomeaa  to  bo  of  the  Mine  nature  aa  thoao 
deacribed  pravioudy  by  F.  A.  Uesnwr,  and  even  Vnot  hdan 
Meaflier'a  time  by  Swedenborg. 

ODTSSBOI  (in  Latin  Ulixa,  incorrectiy  written  Ulynea), 
in  Greek  legend,  ton  of  LaCrtea  and  Antidcia,  king  oi  Ithaca,  a 
famoua  hero  and  ty^dcal  leprcaentallvc  of  the  Creek  race.  In 
Homer  he  ia  one  of  the  best  and  bnvcat  of  the  beroea,  and  the 
favonrite  of  Athena,  whereas  in  later  legend  he  la  cowardly  and 
deceitful.  Soon  after  hia  marriage  to  Penelope  he  wu  aummoned 
to  the  Trojan  war.  Unwilling  to  go,  he  feigned  madnc^, 
ploughing  a  field  aown  with  aalt  with  an  ox  and  an  aaa  yoked 
logetbcr;  but  Palamcdea  discovered  his  deceit  by  placing  his 
infant  diild  Teletnacfaus  in  front  of  the  plough;  Odysseus 
afterwards  revenged  bimsclf  by  computing  the  death  of  Pala- 
Btedcs.  During  the  war,  be  distinguished  himself  aa  the  wisest 
ndviser  of  the  Ciccks,  and  finaUy,  the  capture  of  Troy,  which 
1)k  bravery  of  Achillea  could  not  acoompUsh,  was  attained  by 
Odysseus'  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse.  Aiter  the  death  of 
Achilles  the  Greeks  adjudged  his  amour  to  Odysseus  as  the  man 
who  had  done  moat  to  end  the  war  wccoafully.  When  Trt^ 
was  captured  be  set  sail  for  Ithaca,  but  waa  carried  by  unfa%-our- 
aUfl  irinda  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  After  encountering  many 
adventurca  in  all  parts  of  the  unknown  seas,  among  the  lotus- 
eaters  and  the  Cyclopes,  in  the  isles  of  Aeolus  and  Circe  and  tbe 
perils  of  ScyDa  and  Charybdit,  among  the  Lacstrygoncs,  and  even 
hi  the  world  <rf  the  dead,  having  lost  all  his  ships  sikI  companions, 
be  b«tely  escaped  with  his  Kfe  to  the  island  of  Calypso,  where  he 
was  detained  eight  years,  an  unwilling  lover  of  the  beautiful 
nymph.  Then  at  the  command  of  Zeus  he  was  sent  homewards, 
but  was  again  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Phoeacfa,  whence  be 
was  conveyed  (o  Ithaca  in  one  of  the  wondrous  Phaeadan  ships. 
Here  he  found  that  a  host  of  snilon,  taking  advantage  of  the 
youth  of  his  son  Tclemachus,  were  wasting  his  property  and 
trying  to  lone  Penelope  to  marry  one  of  them.  The  stratagems 
and  disguises  by  which  with  the  help  of  a  fw  faithful  friends 
he  slew  the  suitors  are  described  at  length  in  the  Odytsey.  The 
only  allusion  to  hia  death  is  contained  in  the  prophecy  of  Teire^as, 
who  promised  him  a  happy  old  age  and  a  pttceful  death  from 
the  sea.  According  to  a  later  legend,  Telegonus,  the  son  of 
Odysseus  by  Grcc,  was  sent  by  her  in  search  of  hisfatber.  Cost 
ashore  on  lihaca  by  a  stonn,  he  plundered  tbe  bland  to  get  pro- 
yhkm,  and  was  attacked  by  Odysaeua,  whom  he  slew.  The 
prophecy  was  thus  fulfilled.  Tclegonu5,  accompanied  by 
Penelope  and  Tclemachus,  returned  to  his  home  with  the  body 
of  hia  father,  whose  identity  he  had  discovered. 

According  to  E.  Meyer  {Htrmei,  xxx.  p.  tOj),  Odysseus  is  an 
oM  Arcadian  nainrc  god  identical  with  Poseidon,  who  dies  at 
the  approach  of  winter  (retires  to  the  western  sea  or  is  carried 
away  to  the  underworld)  to  revive  in  spring  (but  sec  E.  Rohdc. 
Kkrim.  Uta.  I.  p.  631)  A  more  suitable  identification  would 
be  Hermes.  Hannturdl  and  oihen  re^ird  Odysseus  as  a  solar 
or  summer  divinity,  who  withdraws  to  the  underworld  during 
the  winter,  arMl  returns  in  spring  to  tree  his  wife  from  the  suitors 
(the  powers  of  winter)  A.  Gercke  {Nr>i€  JabrbiUkcr  fiir  dat 
Uassittke  AlUrtum,  iv.  p.  351)  lakes  him  to  be  an  agricultural 
diivinity  akin  to  the  sun  god,  whose  wife  is  the  moon-goddess 
Penelope,  from  whom  he  is  separated  and  reunited  to  her  on 
the  day  of  the  new  moon.  His  cnti  early  disappeared:  in 
Arcadia  his  place  was  taken  by  Poseidon.  But  although  the 
peraoaality  of  Odysseus  may  have  had  its  origin  in  some  primitive 
irliginiii  nylb,  chief  interett  attaches  to  him  as  the  typical 
RpKaeaUlive  of  the  old  aailor-facc  whose  advcninrous  voyages 
cdacaled  and  moiddcd  the  Hellenic  race.  The  period  when  the 
cbanctac  of  Odyaseas  took  shape  among  Ibe  Ionian  buds 


waa  when  the  Ionian  ahipe  were  be^nntng  to  penetrate  to  the 
farthest  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  to  the  western  side  of  Italy, 
but  when  Egypt  had  not  yet  been  freely  vpmei  to  foreign 
iniercouise.  TheadvcntwetofOdyaeetiswcreafavouriteaubjcct 
in  aodent  art,  in  which  ha  may  usually  be  lecogniicd  hy  his 
flonifsl  saikir'a  cap. 

Sec  anicle  by  J.  SchTnldt  in  Roschcr':  Lexikon  dor  MylM^ 
(u'hiTc  the  different  forms  of  the  name  and  ha  etymology  an  fully 
discuKied)  1  O.  Gmppe,  Grieckistke  Mythdegu,  \\.  pp.  634,  705-718; 
y  E.  Harrfaon,  Myths  0}  Ike  Odyssey  in  Art  and  Lileralure  <i88i). 
with  appctxiix  on  authorities.  VV.  Mannhardt,  Wold-  and  Fddkulie 
(1905},  li.  p.  106;  O.  Seeck,  Ctieh.  dti  UnUrgutifi  dtr  atslikm  Wdl, 
ii,  p.  ^76;  G.  FouKircs,  UanluUt  et  i'Areaitie  orknlalt  (1S98), 
according  to  whom  OdysKui  is  an  Arcadian  chlhonian  divinity  and 
Pi'nolopc  a  goddcssof  Hocks  and  Iicrds,  akin  to  the  Arcarfi.in  Arlrmii; 
S,  Kirrrm,  Die  gi'ilttichm  ZinVAwji-  bri  den  Grutkcn  (ig02).  »lm 
idniiifna  Od v->sfii*  with  one  of  the  Dioscuri  COXi^vti"  IlifXipiiiniii) ; 
V  Hi't.i:r|,  I'ht'iticifm  et  I'Odynu',-  ( Tiyii- I9ii_i).  who  rt-^ards  ihc 
Od^.<.■^■y  .1-.  "  lilt  iiuigr.iliim  in  .1  I  .m  l;  kc.Tiri  (Imnio-coniing)  of  a 
Sciiiilii.  jii  f  in  I  hi-  liiiiit  o(  .1       111  V.  rnnn  9<">-y5o  B.C.  Iij'  '1" 

Ionic  [MXl  :it  lilt  courl  i">f  ore  of  iht  Ni  Icid  kinK>  Milclua.  For  an 
Wlimatc  of  llii-.  work,  llie  ititcrcn  of  n  hich  is  mainly  geographical, 
wc  Claiiiitil  Rmi'j:  {April  19114)  ami  Qunrtfrty  Rrvicui  (April  1005), 
ll  i(ir'i;t<  uf  Int)  brgo  voluniLs,  240  illu?(i.i( iiHis  nnr|  nn|i- 

0B8KN,  JEAN  FRANCOIS,  Frendi  i8tb<entury  cabinet- 
maker. Is  bdieved  to  have  been  of  German  or  Flemish  origin; 
the  date  of  hia  birth  ia  unknown,  but  he  waa  dead  before  1767. 
In  1753,  twenty  yeaia  after  Bonlle's  death,  we  find  him  occupying 
an  apartment  in  the  Louvre  sublet  to  him  by  Charles  Joseph 
Boulle,  whose  ptipil  he  may  have  been.  He  haa  tometimcs  bmn 
confused  with  Simon  Oeben,  presumably  a  relative,  who  signed 
a  fino  bureau  in  the  Jones  collection  at  tbe  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  J.  F.  Oeben  is  also  represented  In  that  collection  by 
a  pair  of  inlaid  comer-cupboards.  These  with  a  bureau  and  a 
chilTanior  h  the  Ganle  M cubic  in  which  bouquets  of  flowers  are 
delicately  Inlaid  in  choice  woods  arc  his  best-known  and  most 
admirable  achievements.  He  appears  to  have  worked  extensively 
for  the  marquise  de  Fompadeui  by  whoae  influence  be  was 
granted  lodg^ip  at  the  Gobelins  and  tlie  title  of  "  £bfniste 
duRoi"  In  1754.  There  he  remained  until  1760,  when  be  obtained 
an  apartment  and  workshops  at  the  Arsenal.  His  work  in 
marquetry  is  of  very  great  distinction,  but  he  would  probably 
never  have  enjoyed  so  great  a  reputation  hod  it  not  been  for  Ms 
connexion  with  the  famous  Bureau  du  Roi,  made  for  Louis  XV., 
whkh  appears  to  have  owed  its  inception  to  him,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  was  not  completed  until  some  considerable  time  after 
hb  death  and  is  signed  by  J.  H.  Riesefier  (f.v.)  only.  Don' 
mcniary  evidence  under  the  hand  of  Ihc  king  shows  that  it  was 
ordered  from  Oeben  in  1760,  tbe  year  in  which  he  moved  to  the 
Arsenal.  The  known  work  of  Oeben  possesses  genuine  grace  atMl 
bcnuty;  as  craftsmanship  it  is  of  the  first  rank,  and  it  b  remark- 
able that,  despite  his  Teutonic  or  Flemish  origin,  it  is  tyjricslly 
French  in  character. 

OECOLAHPADIVS.  JOHK  (uSi-1531).  German  Reformer, 
whose  real  name  was  Huwgcn  or  Heussgen,*  was  born  at  Wcins- 
bcrg,  a  small  town  In  the  north  of  the  modem  kingdom  of 
Wurttcmbcrg,  but  then  belonging  to  the  Palatinate.  He  went 
to  school  at  Wdnsberg  and  Heilbronn,  and  then.  Intending  to 
study  bw,  he  went  to  Bologna,  but  soon  returned  to  Heidelberg 
and  betook  htmscif  to  iheotogy.  He  became  a  sealous  student 
of  the  new  kaming  and  passed  from  the  study  ol  Greek  to  thai 
of  Hebrew,  taking  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1503.  He  became 
cathedral  preacher  at  Basel  in  1515.  serving  under  Chrisiopher 
von  Ulienhclm,  the  evangelical  bishop  of  Basel.  From  the 
beginning  the  sermons  of  Oecolampadius  centred  in  the  Atone- 
mcni,  and  his  first  rcfemtaiory  mX  showed  iticlf  in  a  protest 
(fV  Wm  pauMi,  1518)  against  the  introdociion  of  humorovs 
siorfes  Into  Easter  sermons.  In  is»  he  published  hb  Cmk 
Grammar.  The  same  year  he  was  asked  to  become  preacher 
in  the  high  church  in  Augsburg.  Germany  b'ss  then  abbie 
whh  the  queUions  raised  by  Luther's  theses,  and  his  introduction 
into  Ibis  new  world,  when  at  first  he  champioBed  Lulher's 
position  espcrially  In  hb  anonymous  Cammki  imittti  (tsio). 
seems  to  have  compelled  Oecotampadtin  to  severe  sdf-caanina* 

'  Changed  to  HauMchcin  and  then  into  the  Ceeek  eqaivalMl. 
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lion,  iribch  ended  In  Us  entering  «  convent  «nd  becoming  « 
nodL.  A  ibort  eiperlence  convinced  him  that  this  wu  not  for 
lum  the  ideal  ChriMiu  life  (**  unin  monadiuni,  Invent  ChriitU- 
num  "),  and  in  Febnuiy  ijii  be  made  his  way  to  Ebemburg, 
near  Creiunach,  where  he  acted  as  cb^)laiii  to  the  little  group 
ol  men  holding  the  new  opiniona  who  bad  lettkd  then  under 
the  leadership  o(  Fraox  ma  Sickingen. 

The  second  period  of  OccoUmpadlia'i  Hfe  opens  with  his 
leturn  to  Basel  in  November  151a,  as  vicar  of  St  Martin's  and 
(in  1513)  reader  of  the  Holy  Scripture  at  the  university.  Lectur- 
ing 00  Isaiah  he  condemoed  current  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and 
in  ■  public  di^tatiia  (soth  of  August  1513)  ms  so  saccearfal 
that  Erasmus  writing  to  ZQrich  said  "  Oecolampadlus  has 
the  uppa  hand  amongst  us." .  He  became  Zwtngli's  best  helper, 
and  after  more  than  a  year  of  earnest  preaching  and  four  public 
disputations  in  which  Ibe  popular  verdict  had  been  given  In 
favour  of  Oecolampadlus  and  bb  friends,  the  nutboritia  ot 
Basel  began  to  ace  Ibe  necessity  ot  some  reformation.  Tbey 
bepn  with  the  convents,  and  Oecolampadtus  was  able  to  refrain 
In  public  worship  on  certain  festival  days  from  some  practices 
be  believed  to  be  superstitious.  Basel  was  slow  to  accept 
the  RefmmUion;  the  news  of  the  Peasanta*  War  and  the 
Innads  of  Anabaptists  prevented  progress;  but  at  last,  in 
r52s,  it  seemed  as  if  the  authorities  were  resolved  to  listen  to 
schemes  for  restoring  the  punty  of  worship  and  teaching.  In 
Ibe  midst  of  these  hopes  and  difficulties  Oecolompsdius  married, 
In  the  beginning  of  ijsSt  Wilibrandis  Rosenblatt,  the  widow 
of  Ludw^  Edier,  vdw  proved  to  be  kor  rixom  vet  gamia  9el 
Mfs,  be  says,  and  made  him  a  good  wife.  After  his  death  she 
married  Capita,  and,  when  Capito  died,  Bucer.  She  died  in  1564. 
In  January  151S  Oecolampadlus  and  Zwin^  took  part  in  the 
disputation  at  Bente  which  kd  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  faith 
In  tbu  canton,  and  in  the  following  year  to  the  discontinuance 
of  the  mass  at  Basel.  The  Anabaptists  claimed  Oecolampadius 
for  their  views,  but  in  a  disputation  with  them  he  dissociated 
himself  from  most  of  their  positions.  He  died  on  the  a4th  of 
Novcnaber  1531. 

Oecolampadius  was  not  a  great  theologian,  like  Lutbcr, 
Zwingti  or  Calvin,  and  yet  he  was  a  trusted  theological  leader. 
With  Zwin^  he  represented  the  Swiss  viewj  at  the  unfortunate 
conference  at  Uarburg.  His  views  on  the  Eucharist  upheld 
the  metapborkal  against  the  literal  mtetpretation  of  the  word 
"  body,"  but  be  asserted  that  bdievets  partook  of  the  sacrament 
more  for  the  sake  of  Othen  than  for  their  own,  though  later  he 
emphasized  it  as  a  means  of  grace  for  the  Christian  life.  To 
Lutlter's  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body  he  opposed 
that  ot  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  Htiy  S[Hrit  [n  the  church. 
He  did  not  minutely  analyse  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as 
Luther,  Calvin  and  Zwingti  did,  contenting  himself  with  the 
summary  "  Our  Salvation  is  of  Cod,  our  perdition  of  ourselves." 

See  J.  J.  Hcrioff  Jok.  Oteolampais  a.  die  Btformali(m  der 

Kinke  tu  Baiel  (1S43);  K.  R.  Ka)[cnbarh, /oAdMR  Ottelampad  u. 
Oraald  Mytonim,  die  Rrformaloren  Batdt  (iSso).  For  olhcr 
litcrarure  see  W.  Kadorn'*  art.  in  Hcraog-Hauck'i  RtalttKjklopadie 
jw  ptM.  Ret.  u.  Kirckt. 

OECOLOGY.  or  ECOLOCV  (from  Gr.  oIkot,  house,  and  XA^oi, 
department  of  Kience),  that  part  of  the  science  of  biology  which 
treats  of  tbe  adaptation  of  plants  or  uumals  lo  their  environ- 
ment (see  Punts:  Eedogy), 

OBCtniBNICAL  (through  the  Lat.  from  Gr.  eUooitant^t. 
universal,  belonging  to  the  whole  inhabited  world,  4  oiutuititnt 
u.  yri.  otMiF,  to  dwell),  a  word  chiefly  used  in  tbe  sense  of 
bckin^ng  to  the  universal  Christian  Chuivh.  Il  is  thus  speciA- 
calty  api^ied  to  the  general  councils  of  the  early  church  (see 
CouNQi).  In  the  Roman  Church  a  council  is  regarded  as 
oecumenical  when  it  has  been  summoned  from  the  whole  church 
under  the  presidency  of  the  pope  or  his  legates:  the  decrees 
confirmed  by  the  pope  are  bindii^  The  word  has  also  been 
applied  to  assemblies  of  other  religious  bodies,  such  as  (he 
Oecumenical  Methodist  Conferences,  which  met  for  the  lirsl 
time  in  iS8t.  "Oecumenical"  has  also  been  (he  title  of  the 
patriarch  ol  Constantinople  unce  tbe  6th  century  (see  Osthodox 
EssTEWf  Cuvkch). 


OBCOI.  the  Tjihitoid  Conn  of  Gr.  wUm,  bone,  used  by 
^^tnivnis  for  tbe  principal  ball  or  salooo  in  a.  Rooian  honse, 
which  was  used  occasiomdly  as  a  triclinium  forbonqttets.  When 
of  great  siie  it  became  necessary  to  support  its  ceiling  with 
columns;  thus,  according  to  Vitnivius,  the  tetrastyle  oecns 
had  four  columns;  in  the  Codnthlan  oecus  there  was  a  row 
of  oolumns  on  ctcb  tide,  virtually  tbetetbie  dividing  the  room 
Into  nave  and  aisles,  tbe  loimer  bdng  oovtied  over  with  a  semi- 
circular ceiling.  The  Egyptian  oecus  had  a  similar  plan,  but 
the  aisles  were  of  less  betght,  so  that  clerestory  windows  wert 
introduced  to  light  the  loom,  which,  as  Vitruvins  states,  presents 
mne  the  aiqienimncc  of  a  basilica  than  of « tridlalum. 

OBDIPOl  (0»nw,  OOnrMvt,  Ottlnt,  from  Gr.  olS£r  swcO, 
and  wvbt  foot,  f.e.  "  the  swoUen-footed  ")  *  in  Greek  kgetd,  so* 
of  Lolus,  king  of  Thebes,  and  Jocasta  (locastC).  Lalus,  having 
been  warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  woidd  be  killed  by  his  son, 
ordered  him  to  be  exposed,  with  his  feet  plmoed,  Immediately 
after  bis  Urtb.  Thus  Oedipus  grew  up  ignwantot  bis  parentage^ 
and,  meeting  Laius  in  a  narrow  way,  quarrelled  irith  him  and 
slew  him.  The  cotmtry  was  ravaged  by  a  monster,  the  Sphinx; 
Oedipus  solved  the  riddle  which  it  proposed  to  its  victiaa, 
treed  the  ooontty,  end  married  Us  own  mother.  In  the  Oiyttej 
It  Is  said  that  the  gods  disclosed  the  im|Hety.  Epicaste  (aa 
Jocasta  is  called  in  Homer)  hanged  herself,  and  Oedipus  lived 
aa  king  in  Thebes  tormented  by  the  Elrinycs  of  his  mother.  In 
the  tra^  poets  the  tale  takes  a  different  form.  Oedipus  fulfils 
an  indent  prophecy  In  killing  his  tatbei;  be  is  the  blind  instru- 
ment In  the  hands  of  late.  The  further  treatment  ot  tbe  tale 
by  Aeschylus  is  unknown.  Sophocles  describes  in  his  Otdi^ 
TyrMnus  how  Oedipus  was  resolved  to  pursue  to  the  end  the 
mystery  ol  the  death  of  Lalus,  and  thus  unravelled  tbe  dark 
tale,  and  hi  honor  put  out  bis  own  lyes.  Tbe  sequd  of  tbe  tale  ii 
lotdinlheOcrfi^Ct^meMf.  Banished  by  hb  sons,  be  is  tended 
by  the  loving  care  of  his  daughters.  He  comes  to  Attica  and 
dies  in  the  grove  of  tbe  Eumenides  at  Colonus,  in  his  dealti 
welcomed  and  pardoned  by  the  late  wUch  had  pursued  bin 
Ihnmghout  his  life.  In  addition  lothe  two  tragedies  of  SoiAocln, 
the  legend  formed  the  subject  of  a  trilogy  by  Aeschylus,  of  whicli 
only  the  .^eseii  againxt  Tkebei  b  extant;  of  the  Pkoenistat  ol 
Euripides;  and  of  thcOrrfi/Mand  i>Aaeiituiie  of  Seneca. 

See  A.  HSfcr't  oxhaurtive  article  in  Roscher's  Lexikom  drr  Urtho- 
Jdsw:  F.  W.  Schocidewin,  Die  Saf  m  OedSpm  <)85J):  D.  Com 
narclti,  Edito  t  ia  mileioiia  ampanta  (1867);  M.  Brbl,  "  Lc 
Nlyihe  d'CEdipe,"  in  Ulla«ies  de  mylkolo[ie  (1878),  who  explain] 
Oixlipu*  as  a  person  I  Kca  I  ion  of  light,  and  hi*  bhndinK  as  the  db- 
appearance  of  the  sun  at  the  end  of  the  day;  J.  Paulion  In  Eramn. 
Atla  pkilolotica  Suttaiia.  i.  {Up&ata,  1896)  place*  the  anginal  bonx 
of  the  legend  in  Egyptian  Thebes,  and  idcntUiea  Oedipus  with  Ihf 
Egyptian  pod  Scih.  rrprcscnied  ai  the  hippopotamui  "  with  swoller 
foot."  which  wai  laiJ  to  kill  in  father  in  order  to  take  its  plac« 
with  tbe  mother.  O.  Cruaiui  {Btitrdct  tur  iHetkiickfu  Mylktiiagie 
1886,  p.  »)  see*  in  the  mamagc  ol  Oedipui  with  his  mother  ai 
acrarian  myth  (with  special  rclerence  to  Oed.  Tyr.  1407},  whih 
llufrr  (in  RoKhcr't  LfxitoH)  sujjfests that  the cpiiodes of  ine  murdei 
of  his  lather  and  of  his  marriage  are  reminiscences  of  the  ovenhro* 
<T  Cronus  by  Zeus  and  of  the  union  of  Zeus  with  his  own  tisier. 

!<teJinaI  Legendi. — In  (be  CoUtn  t-ete^  of  Jacobus  de  Voragiix 
1 1  jth  ((.'niurj')  and  the  Mytlire  de  la  Pauio*  ot  Jean  Michel  dstl 
(Tiiurv)  and  Arnoul  Gn!ban  (isth  century),  the  stocy  of  Oedipus  i 
3  Liu'il  viih  the  name  of  Judas.  The  main  idn  is  the  sami 
ii^  111  i!u-  i  !j!:sical  aoCDunt.  The  Judas  kgcnd,  however,  never  realli 
I'liamt.-  popular,  whereas  that  el  Oedipus  was  handed  down  bod 
orMy  and  in  written  national  talcs  {Albanian.  Finnish,  Cypriote] 
One  incident  (the  incest  unwittingly  committed!  frequently  recur 
in  mnncxlon  with  ihc  life  of  Gregory  the  Great.  ThcTbcban  legend 
V.  hu  ll  hci\  its  fulTrst  development  in  tbe  TMmU  of  Statius  am 
i:i  ^<  1.1 '  .J,  rcippcarcl  in  the  SamaH  de  Thibet  (the  work  of  an  un 
Lr  i>u:i  Kiiiijior  of  llcnoli  de  Sainie-More}.  Ocdiput  is  also  th 
1  1!  1  ( ;  I'l.iri  jn'>n\  m  nut  medieval  romance  (rjth  century),  Le  Roma, 
d  il'j.'if'n^.  jih  d,-  L(i\nt,  in  which  the  kphinx  1*  depicted  as  n  cunnin 
a:id  li'cuLiuus  ciJni.  The  Oedipus  legend  was  handed  down  to  lb 
period  of  the  Renaissance  by  the  Roman  and  its  imitations,  mhtc 
then  fell  into  oblivion.    Even  to  the  present  day  the  legend  ha 


'  Il    probable  that  the  story  of  the  piercing  of  hli  feet  Is  a  subs) 

Juent  invention  to  explain  the  name,  or  ii  due  to  a  falK  ctymolog 
Trom  oIUw),  Minm  m  rvahty  meaning  the  "  wiw "  (from 
chiefly  in  reference  to  his  having  solved  the  tkldle,  tha  aylUtil 
-«0M  naviag  no  significsacfc 
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wvifed  aaaiif^T  the  modern  Creeks,  wiihout  ar.  i  trace*  oX  the 
iuoeacc  of  Chniiijiiny  ,B.  Scbmirtc,  CriiMickt  :4inkt».  1877). 
The  worka  of  the-  .im  ii  n:  ujgcdians  (especially  Scnei.!,  in  preference 
to  the  Creek)  came  iiiio  vogue,  and  witc  sljii>!.ly  roflowed  by 
Fiench  sod  Italian  imitatcrrs  down  to  thf  17th  i'<.'iii  nry. 

Sec  L.  Conatans.  La  Litendtd'iEdipe  dans  I'anltijur.i.  au  mntn  ift, 
mSuMtUM  UmifM  modtriui  (l88i>;  D.  CompareuL  s  l-Mpo*ai  J«bB'* 
HtrodKUoa  loT  tbe  Otdifus  ol  Dryden,  Conicille  and  Voluire; 
A.  Hctnuc,  Creunia  anj  dtm  Sitiitt,  da  mUUlalteriieht  Otdipui 
(pragr.,  Stolp,  1B77}:  V.  DMericb*.  "  Russische  Venrandu  der 
UprndcvcmGrefBTwifdemSulMudilerSfttevaaJuduIichariot," 
a  RmjiiscM»  Kemu  (iSSo):  S.  Novakovitch.  "  Die  Oedipittaage  in 
dcr  altd«bviKhea  VoUudkhtung."  In  Aftih  far  thmtk*  PkiUUgit 
tL  (18M). 

OE&LBB.  605TAV  FBIEDHICH  (1811-1871),  Gtman  theo- 
lofiut,  was  born  on  tbe  loth  oE  June  iSia  &t  Ebingen,  WOrtUm- 
hof,  and  wu  educated  privately  and  at  TObingca  where  he 
«u  much  influenced  by  J.  C.  F.  Steudel,  piofesior  o{  Old  Tcsta- 
Bcnt  Tlieotogy.  In  1837,  afur  a  tenn  of  Oriental  sludy  ai 
Beriin,  be  went  to  Tubingen  as  Rtpeletit,  becoming  ia  1840 
pnrfenor  at  tbe  leminaiy  and  pastor  in  ScbdatbaL  In  1845 
be  poblishod  his  PrcUtmeiia  tur  TimlotI*  tUs  Altm  Testamtnis, 
Kopted  u  invitation  to  Bretlau  and  received  tbe  degree  of 
doctoi- f rofn  Bonn.  In  1851  he  returned  to  TQbiDgen  as  director 
tS  tbe  Kiitinaiy  and  professor  of  Old  Testament  Theology  at 
tbe  luuversity.  He  declined  a  call  to  Erlangen  as  suctxssor  to 
Fiiss  Delitach  (1S67),  and  died  at  Tubingen  on  the  igth  of 
Fcbmaiy  1S73.  Oehler  admitted  the  compodtc  authorship  of 
the  Pcnuteuch  and  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  did  much  to  counter- 
Kt  tbe  antipathy  against  tbe  Old  Testament  that  had  been 
icstend  by  Schleicrmacber.  In  church  polity  be  was  Lutheran 
EUber  than  Reformed.  Besides  his  Old  Teslamait  TkeeUgy 
(Eof.  trans.,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1874-1875),  his  works  were 
CtiommdU  Semncrreden  (1873)  and  Ltkrbvch  Symbolik 
(1876),  both  published  posthumously,  and  about  forty  articles 
bf  the  &rst  edition  of  Herzog's  JUakncyldopddie  wUch  were 
largely  retained  by  Delitssch  and  von  OrelU  in  the  wecaaA. 

OIHRIIIGBN.  a  town  of  Germany,  tn  tbe  kingdom  of  W<M- 
lembcrg,  agreeably  ^tuated  In  a  fertile  country,  on  the  Ohm, 
II  m.  E.  from  Heilbronn  by  the  railways  to  Hall  and  Crailsheim. 

(1905)  3AS0.  It  is  a  quaint  medieval  place,  and,  among 
its  ar^dent  bitUdinp,  boasts  a  fine  Evangdical  chmch,  con- 
taining carvings  in  cedai-wood  of  the  istb  century  and  numerous 
mtetesting  tombs  and  monuments;  a  Renaissance  town  hall; 
tbe  buDdiog,  itow  used  as  a  library,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  a  monastery,  erected  in  1054;  and  a  palace,  the  resilience 
tt  the  prince*  of  Hobenlohe-Oehrlngen. 

Oehringen  Is  the  Vicui  Aurdii  of  the  Romans.  Eastwards 
of  it  ran  tbe  old  Roman  frontier  wall,  and  numerous  remains 
and  inscriptions  dating  from  the  days  of  the  Roman  settle- 
meat  have  been  recently  discovered,  including  traces  of  ttuve 
amps. 

Sm  Keller,  P'lnu4«nlff,s(lir0lrAi(msMrZri(drrJCSfl(rr(6oBD, 
ti7>). 

one  a  town  of  Germany,  in  tbe  Prussian  province  of  Silesia, 
(onflCrly  tbe  capital  of  a  mediatized  prindpality  of  its  own 
mtac  It  lies  in  a  sandy  plain  on  the  Odsbach,  m  m.  N.E. 
of  BresUa  by  rail.  Pop.  (rQos)  10,^40.  Tbe  princely  ch&teau, 
sow  the  property  of  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  dating  from 
tSjS  and  beautifully  restored  in  1891-1894,  contains  a  good 
Ebnxy  and  a  coltection  of  pictures.  Of  its  three  Evang^ca] 
tbaccbes,  the  SeUosskircbe  dates  from  tbe  tjtb  century  and 
tbe  Propstkircbe  from  tbe  14th.  Tbe  inbabitanU  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  making  shoes  and  growing  vegeUbles  for  the  Breslau 
narket. 

Oels  was  founded  about  940,  and  became  a  town  In  1955. 
It  appeal*  as  tbe  capital  of  an  independent  principality  at  the 
hegfatninf  s(  tbe  14th  century.  Hie  principality,  with  an  area 
of  T^O  sq.  m.  and  about  130,000  inhabitants,  passed  through 
Tarfons  bands  and  was  inhcrltied  by  the  ducal  family  of  Bruns- 
wick la  1793.  Then  on  the  extinction  of  this  fanUly  in  1884 
it  lapsed  ta  the  crown  o(  Prussia. 

Sew  W.  Htuiler.  CucMcAte  dtt  FSrHtiaums  OU  Hi  mm  Aas' 
aerhen  4tr  toiutibia  tttnttdiim  (Breshut,  188}):  and  Scbulse. 
Di*Smecmw»\m  F^iUiUim  OU  (BrcJau.  1894I. 


OEUCHLiOBR  [OtBunrs),  ADAH  (itoo-1671),  Germui 
traveller  and  Orientslilt,  was  born  at  Aschcrsteben,  near  Magde- 
burg, in  1599  or  t6oo.  After  studying  at  Leipzig  he  became 
librarian  and  court  mathematician  to  Duke  Frederick  III.  of 
UolsteiO'Gottorp,  and  in  1633  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
tbe  ambaasadofs  Philip  Cnisius,  jurisconsult,  and  Olio  Bruigge- 
mann  or  Bnigman,  merchant,  sent  by  the  duke  to  Muscovy 
and  Penia  in  the  hope  of  nuking  arrangements  b>-  which  his 
newly-founded  city  of  Friedrlcbstadi  should  become  the  terminus 
of  an  overiand  silk-trade.  This  embassy  started  from  Goitorp 
on  tbe  iind  of  October  1633,  and  tnvelM  by  Hamburg,  Lubeck, 
Riga,  Doipat  (five  months'  stay).  Revel,  Narva,  Ladoga  and 
Novgorod  to  Moscow  (August  14,  1634).  Here  they  con- 
cluded an  advantageous  treaty  with  Michael  Romanov, 
and  returned  forthwith  to  Cottotp  (December  14,  1634- 
April  7,  1635)  to  procure  the  ratification  of  this  arrange- 
ment batD  tbe  duke,  before  proceeding  to  Penia.  This  accom- 
plished, they  started  afresh  from  Hamburg  on  the  iind  of 
October  1635,  arrived  at  Moscow  on  the  19th  of  March  1636; 
and  left  Moscow  on  the  30th  of  June  for  Niahniy  Novgorod, 
whither  they  had  already  sent  agents  (in  i6M'-><SiiS)  to  prepare 
a  vessel  for  their  descent  of  the  Volga.  Their  voyage  down 
the  great  river  and  over  the  Caspian  was  slow  and  hindered 
by  accidents,  especially  by  grounding,  as  near  Derbent  on  the 
i4tb  of  November  1636;  buf  at  lost,  by  way  of  Shemakha 
(three  months'  deby  bere),  Ardebil,  Sultanicb  and  Kasvio, 
they  reached  the  Persian  court  at  Itfahan  (August  3,  1637), 
and  were  received  by  the  sbah  (August  16).  Negotiations 
here  were  not  as  successful  as  at  Moscow,  and  the  embassy  left 
Isfahan  00  the  aist  of  Deramber  1637,  and  returned  home  by 
Resht,  Lenkoran,  Astrakhan,  Kazan,  Moscow,  &c.  At  Revel 
Oelsdiiiger  patted  from  hb  coOeagues  (April  15,  1639)  and 
embarited  direct  for  LObeck.  On  his  way  ba  had  made  a  chart 
of  the  Volga,  and  partly  for  this  reason  the  tsar  Michael  wished 
to  persuade,  or  compel,  him  to  enter  his  service.  Once  back 
u  Gottorp,  Oelselil3ger  became  librarian  to  the  duke,  who  also 
made  him  keeper  of  his  Cabinet  of  Curiosities,  and  induced  tbe 
tsar  to  cacose  hb  (promised)  return  to  Moscow.  Under  his  care 
the  Gottorp  library  and  cabinet  were  greatly  enriched  in  MSS., 
books,  and  oriental  and  other  works  of  art:  in  1651  he  pur- 
chased, for  this  purpose,  tbe  collection  of  the  Dutch  Kbotar  and 
physician,  Benwrd  tea  Broecke  ("  Faludanus" }.  He  died 
at  Gottorp  on  tbe  asnd  of  February  1671. 

It  is  by  hh  adinira'.itc  narrjlivo  ot  [he  Rusiian  atifl  ihe  Penisn 
.'.T.ofi  ( iff >J^/£-i il<r  i,-,U!Cvu-il:sili!n  uni!  pentschen  RtiK, 
ili-jv.!,;,  1G47.  and  afterwards  in  ;cviral  ttiUrgcd  ciliiions.  id^f), 
Ac.)  ilijt  Oekchlfigcr  ia  best  known,  though  he  al^  [  lihli-ln.  !  j 
hisiory  ot  Holstein  (JCartetr  Bt^riff  tincr  hohleir,!'cl.,-^  il.Ki:-,', 
Scii'i'Sivig.  1663),  a  famous  cauloijuo  of  thr:  1  l.jl -1 1  i.i-t  lr.t  r. 
cabinet  (1666),  and  a  translation  ol  the  GviHst.iii  (/  V  f  ■■■i.  ■  ,  l 
Rour.ihai,  Schlcswig,  1654),  to  wliich  w.is  ajiiiTi:lfil  j  d.ir-l.n  ■■,11 
of  the  fables  of  Lokinan.  A  French  version  of  the  Bckd-.ri-.buni 
was  published  by  Abraham  de  Wicquefort  {Voyatn  en  Moicatu, 
TarlarU  H  Pmt,  par  Adam  Obanxt,  Park,  i6s&}.  an  EoEliili 
version  was  made  by  John  Davics  of  Kidwelly  [rrattls  of  Ike  Am- 
bassodon  tnl  by  Ffdwifi,  D»k»  ^  HoUtcin,  to  tbe  Grtal  Diikt  ef 
Uusemy  and  Hit  Kini  Periia,  London,  i66>;  and  ed.,  1G69). 
ami  a  Dutch  Translation  Dleteriusvan  Waseningen  (Beiehri^Hth 
van  dt  nieuwt  ParciaeiwSe  tfu  OrietHatlxlu  Reytt,  Uuecbt.  1651)  \ 
an  Italian  translation  ot  the  Russian  seccioBS  alco  appnircd  (Vtagii 
ii  Moscotia,  Viterbo  and  Rome,  1658).  Paul  Flemming  the  poet 
anil  J.  A,  dc  Mandclslo,  whose  travels  to  tIM  &ut  India  are  tmially 
pui  Ushed  with  those  of  Oelschiaeef,  aefaajwtfea  tM'tebasiy. 
Itn.lor  OrlKhlitger's  direction  the  celebmteil  iklie  of  Gottorp 
(11  It.  in  diameter)  and  armillaiy  sphere  were  executed  in  16S4- 
i6<i  I ',  I'll-  globe  was  given  to  Prter  the  Great  of  Russia  in  iTls^iy 
Dul.c  1  roclcrick's  ^ndson,  Christian  AtJifustus.  OelfcmHRer s 
«n]i'i''!!-l,'-'l  works  include  a  LfxUon  Pcrskum  and  'pvtiI  oilicr 
Per..:ii  'M'.lii..  (,'_.  I,.  1;  J 

OEUNITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
on  the  Weisse  Elstcr,  s6  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Zwickau.  Pop. 
(1905)  13,966.  It  has  two  Evangelical  churches,  one  of  them 
being  the  old  Gothic  Jakobskirche,  and  several  schools.  There 
are  various  manufactories.  Oelsniiz  belonged  in  the  t4th  atid 
i5ih  centuries  to  tbe  margraves  of  Meissen,  and  later  to  the 
electors  of  Saxony.  Near  it  is  the  village  of  Voipsbers,  with 
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tbe  lemaiM  of  «  cutle,  once  a  mUmee  of  tbe  somnor  (Voft) 
of  the  Vogtluid. 
See  Jaha,  Orawft  <Ur  Slall  Ottnils  (1875). 

OBLWEIH.  ft  city  of  Fayette  county,  Iowa,  VS.\.,  in  tlie 
N.E.  part  of  the  aUte,  about  iji  m.  N.E.  of  Da  Moines.  Pop. 
1890)  S30;  (1900)  5141,  of  wbom  7S9  were  foreign-bon); 
1910  U.S.  cami*}  601S.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  RocIl 
Islaiid  tc  Padflc  and  the  'Chicago  Great  Western  railways,  the 
latter  having  large  repair  shops  here,  where  four  lines  of  iu 
road  converge.  Oelwein  was  named  in  honour  of  its  founder, 
August  Oelwi^,  who*  settled  here  in  1873;  it  was  lncoqwtated 
in  18SS,  and  chaitend  as  b  dty  hi  1897. 

OnOIUl^  In  Gredc  IqEend,  eon  of  Am  and  Harpfniu, 
lung  of  Visa,  in  Elis  and  father  of  Hippodaraeia.  It  was  pre- 
dicted that  he  sbotdd  be  slain  by  his  daughter's  husband.  His 
father,  tbe  god  Arca>Hippius,  gave  him  winged  hoiaes.swKt 
aa  the  wind,  and  OeoomaOs  pmmittd  hit  Jaugbter  to  the  nan 
who  could  outstrip  hfan  in  the  chariot  nee,  hoping  thus  to 
prevent  her  marriage  altogether.  Pek^  by  tbe  treachery  of 
Myrtilus,  tlie  charioteer  of  OenomaOs,  won  the  race  and  married 
Hippodameia.  The  defeat  of  OenomaOs  by  Pelope,  a  Mranger 
from  Aua  Minor,  points  to  tho  conquest  of  native  Arcs- 
wonhippera  by  fmm^ants  who  Introduced  the  new  religion  of 
Zeus. 

See  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  73:  PatraaiUas  vi.  at,  and  elaewhere;  Sopbocbs, 
BUem.  504;  Hyeinut.  Fai.  84.  353.  Fig.  33  in  article  CasaK  Axt 
repretents  the  prqnrationi  (or  the  chariot  race. 

OEMOin,  in  Greek  legend,  daughter  of  tbe  liver-god  Kebrcn 
and  wife  of  Paris.  Possessing  the  gift  of  divination,  she  warned 
her  husband  of  the  evils  that  would  result  from  bis  journey 
to  Greece.  The  sequel  was  the  rape  of  Helen  and  the  TW>jan 
War.  Just  before  the  c^ture  of  the  dty,  Paris,  wounded 
Philoctetes  with  one  of  the  arrows  of  Heradcs,  (ougjit  the  aid  of 
tbe  deserted  OMtone,  who  had  told  him  that  she  alone  could 
heal  him  if  wounded.  Indignant  at  his  faithlessness,  she  refused 
to  bdp  him,  and  Paris  returned  to  Troy  ^d  died  of  his  wound. 
Oenone  loon  repented  and  hastened  after  him,  but  finding  that 
■he  was  too  late  to  save  him  slew  herself  from  grief  at  the  sight 
of  his  dead  body.  Ovid  (HerMa,  $)  gives  a  pathetic  description 
of  Oenone's  grief  when  she  found  herself  deserted. 

OERtAMS,  the  name  (said  to  be  a  corruption  of  thft  Dutch 
OfterloM^x)  for  a  Hottentot  tribal  gmnp  livbig  in  Great  Nam- 
aqualand.  They  came  ori^nally  from  Uttle  NanuquaJand 
In  ^pe  Colony<  They  are  of  very  mixed  Hottentot-Bantu 
blood. 

OBBEL  (in  Eslbonlan  Kurc-saare  at  Saare'ma),  ft  Russian 
island  in  the  Baltic,  fonx^  iriLb  Wonns,  Hohn  and  Rnntt, 
ft  district  irf  the  govemmoit  of  Uvonia,  and  lying  across  tbe 

mouth  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Riga,  io0  m.  N,N.W.  of  the  dty  ^  Riga. 
It  bat  a  length  of  45  m.,  and  an  area  of  loio  sq.  m.  The  coasts 
are  bold  and  steep,  and,  especially  towards  the  north  and  west, 
lorn  predpitous  limestone  dlBa.  Like  those  of  Shetland,  the 
Ocsel  ponies  are  small,  but  prized  for  thdr  tpUit  and  endurance. 
The  population,  numbering  50,566  in  1870  and  60,000  In  1900, 
is  mainly  Protestant  in  aeed,  and,  with  the  exertion  of  tbe 
German  nobility,  clergy  and  some  of  tbe  towndolk,  Estlwnian 
by  nee.  Tbe  chief  town,  Annibuig,  on  tbe  aouth  coast,  is  a 
place  of  4600  Inhabitants,  with  sea-bathing,  mud  baths 

and  a  Uadc  in  grain,  potatoes,  whisky  and  fisb.  In  lai;  OescI 
was  conquered  by  the  Knights  of  the  Sword,  and  was  governed 
by  its  own  bishops  till  1561,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Danes.  By  them  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Swedes  by  the  peace 
of  BrSmsebro  (1645),  and,  akmg  with  Livonia,  it  was  united 
to  Russia  in  i73r. 

OBSOPHAOVS  (Gr.  oI<fw-I  iKD  cany,  and  ^ucitoeat), 
In  anatomy,  the  gullet;  see  Aldientaxv  Canal  for  comparative 
anatomy.  The  human  oesophagus  is  peculiarly  liable  to  certain 
•ccidenls  and  diseases,  due  both  to  its  function  as  a  tube  to 
carry  food  to  tbe  stomach  and  lo  its  anatomical  tituation  (see 
genially  Digestive  Oboahs).  One  of  thecommoncst  acridcnts 
fa  the  lodgnent  of  foreign  bodies  in  some  part  of  the  tube.  Tbe 
■itnatlras  in  which  they  iie  aircstcd  vary  with  tbe  nature  of  tbe 


body,  whether  it  be  a  coin,  fishbone,  toolhidat*  or  ft  portion  o| 
food.  An  Impacted  substance  may  be  removed  1^  the  oesoplaged 
forceps,  or  by  a  coin-catcher;  if  it  should  be  impossible  to  dnw 
It  up  it  may  be  pushed  down  into  the  stomach.  When  it  is  b 
the  stomach  a  purgative  should  never  be  givm,  but  soft  food 
such  as  porridge.  Should  gastric  symptoms  develop  it  na| 
have  to  be  remove  by  the  operalitni  of  gastiotomy.  Charrini 
and  ulceration  of  the  oesophagus  may  occur  from  the  swallowing 
of  corrosive  liquids,  strong  adds  or  alkalis,  or  even  of  btnlinf 
water.  Stricture  of  the  oesophagus  is  a.  doung  of  the  tube  so 
that  neither  solids  nor  liquids  ore  able  to  pass  down  into  tbe 
stomach.  There  are  three  varieties  of  stiictnra;  qusmodfc, 
fibrous  and  malignant.  Spamodie  strklun  usually  occurs  in 
young  hysterical  women;  difficulty  in  swallowing  is  complained 
of,  and  a  bougie  may  not  be  able  to  be  passed,  but  under  an 
anaesthetic  wOl  slip  down  quite  easily.  Fibrous  tlriaure  ii 
tnuaOy  siln&ted  near  the  commencement  of  the  oesi^tlugtis. 
generally  Just  behind  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  usually  results 
from  swallowing  corrodve  fluids,  but  may  also  result  from  the 
healing  of  a  syphilitic  ulcer.  Occasionally  it  is  congenital 
The  ordinary  treatment  is  repeated  dilatation  by  bougio. 
Occasionally  division  of  a  fibrous  stricture  has  been  practised, 
or  a  Symond's  tube  inserted.  Mtkulici  rea>mmends  dilatation 
of  the  stricture  by  the  fingers  from  inside  after  an  incision  Into 
the  stomach  or  a  permanent  gastric  fistula  may  have  to  be  made. 
Malignant  strictures  are  usually  cpitbcliomatous  in  struduie, 
and  fnay  be  situated  in  any  part  of  the  oesophagus.  They 
neariy  always  occur  in  males  between  tbe  ages  of  40  and  70  years. 
An  X-ray  phbtograph  taken  after  the  patient  has  swallowed 
a  preparation  of  bismuth  will  show  tbe  situation  of  the  growth, 
and  Eillian  end  Brfinig  liave  introduced  an  instrument  called 
the  oesophagoscope,  which  nuke*  direct  examination  po^ble. 
The  remedy  of  constant  dilatation  by  bougies  must  not  be 
attempted  here,  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus  being  so  softened 
by  disease  and  ulceration  that  severe  haemorrhage  or  perforation 
of  the  waUs  of  the  tube  night  take  place.  Tbe  patient  should 
be  fed  with  purely  liquid  and  omcentnted  nourishment  In  order 
to  pve  the  ocK^ihagus  as  nudi  rest  as  potsiUe,  or  it  the  stricture 
he  too  tight  rectal  feeding  may  be  necessary.  Symond's  method 
of  tubage  is  well  borne  by  some  paticDts,  the  tube  having  attached 
to  it  a  long  string  which  is  secured  to  tbe  cheek  or  car.  The 
most  satisfactory  tnatmcnt,  however,  Is  the  openthw  eS  gastro- 
tomy,  a  permanoit  srtlfidal  opening  being  made  into  the 
stomach  through  which  the  patient  can  be  fed. 

OETA  (mod.  Kolavathra),  a  mountain  to  the  south  of  Iliessaly 
in  Greece,  forming  a  boundary  between  tbe  valleys  of  th< 
^wididus  ud  the  Boeotian  Cephissns.  It  Is  an  offshoot  of  llw 
Kndus  range,  7080  ft.  high.  In  its  eastern  portion,  callcti 
Callidiomus,  It  comes  dose  to  the  sea,  leaving  only  a  narron 
passage  known  as  the  famous  pass  of  Thermopylae  (7.t.).  Tlien 
was  aba  a  high  pass  to  the  west  of  Callidromus  leading  over  inu 
the  nnwr  Ceidiissuft  valley.  In  mytholocy  OeUis  chieflj 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  funeral  pyre  on  whidi  Hecadct 
bunt  himself  before  his  admission  to  Olympus. 

OBTIHOER,  PRIBDRICH  CHBISIOPH  (1703-178^),  Gennai 
divine  and  theoeophist,  was  bom  ftt  Gl^ipingen  on  the  6th  o: 
tity  1J09.  He  studied  theology  ftt  Tflbingen  (i7»-t738) 
and  was  much  impressed  by  the  works  of  Jakob  BShme.  Ch 
the  conqiletion  of  his  university  course.  Oc linger  q>ent  sooii 
years  in  travel.  In  r730  he  visited  Count  Zinsendorf  at  Hemhut 
remaining  there  some  montha  as  teacher  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
During  his  travds,  in  his  eager  seardi  for  knowledge,  be  mad' 
the  acquaintance  mystics  and  separatists.  Christians  ant 
learned  Jews,  iheotc^ns  and  physicians  alike.  At  Halle  b< 
studied  medicine.  Alter  some  dday  be  was  ordained  to  tb 
ministry,  and  hdd  several  pastorates.  While  pastor  (from  1746 
at  Waldorf  near  Berlin,  be  studied  alchemy  and  made  man; 
eiperiments,  his  idea  being  to  use  his  knowledge  for  symboli 
purposes.  These  practices  exposed  him  to  the  attacks  of  person 
who  mbunderstood  him.  "  My  religion,"  be  once  said,  "  i 
tbe  parallelism  of  Nature  and  Grscb"  Oetinger  Iranslnto 
Swedenboig^  philosophy  «S  beivea  ud  earth,  and  added  note 
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flfUiwin.  EvMitvally  (iTM}bebeakOwpicUte«tMuirbtnlt, 
«te<h«4icdai)  tiw  1Mb  of  FebniMy  178a. 

OctteRr*!  autoUacnphr  wm*  published  bv  J.  Hambetxer  to  1 849. 
He  pubuthed  about  Mrenty  vorlu,  in  wbkh  be  expounded  bu 
IMoiophic  vievr&.  A  collected  edition,  Sdmliuht  SikrUUn  (lit 
•ection,  HvmUrHsche  Sckrifttn,  S  vol*.,  1858-1866;  3nd  Kction, 
n»oimptiwh*  Wtrk*.  6  voU.,  I85»-IS63),  wat  prepared  by  K.  F.  C. 
Ehiuiui,  who  abo  wrote  Oninpf'B  Ubtm  um4  BriHt  (1859).  See 
aW  C.  A.  Aubcricn.  Di§  TktmMt  Pritdr.  Ckr,  Ottintft'i  (1847; 
»d  ed.,  1859].  and  Hcnog,  Fritarkk  Ckruhpk  Ot'n^  (1903). 

OBfMHAOm  ft  town  aad  watctins-place  of  Gennuiy,  in 
tbe  PniniBii  iHovwce  of  WectphalM)  on  ibe  Vitm,  ailuatcd 
jwt  above  Its  "^"■if"  with  the  Wowr,  9  m.  W.  irom  Uindea 
far  tbo  nftia  line  of  nOmy  bun  Uanvver  10  Colo^,  with  a 
■Ifttkn  OIL  tlw  LMuwnHimelB  Una.  Pop.  (1905)  3894-  Tbe 
plftce,  wUdi  WH  fwoeriy  cdkd  Rdune,  owes  it»  dBvelopment 
to  the  diKov«ry  ia  iSjo  of  its  fiv«  famous  salt  sprinft,  which 
SR  heavily  dialed  with  carbook  acid  sas.  The  watcis  are  used 
bach  lor  haduBg  aad  drinkiin,  sad  an  parUciUariy  efficacious 
lar  nervous  dliotdetM,  rhcntnatlsm,  font  and  f<n<aiae  ooiwiibintf 

OFfK  the  BMSt  bmon  ben  of  the  cariy  AagU.  He  is  said 
by  the  Antlo-Swtn  poem  WUtitk  to  have  nded  over  Angel, 
and  the  poem  refen  brielty  to  his  vidoiiow  single  combat, 
astMywhichbfdatodatlniith  by  the  Daidsh  hbtorisas  Saw 
and  Svtad  AageMO.  Ofta  (USb)  is  said  to  have  been  dumb  or 
dkat  dnring  Ms  eaily  ysais,  and  to  have  only  Kcoveccd  hia 
speech  when  hb  a^  father  Wermund  was  thttalened  by  the 
Saacoas,  who  ina<rfcntfy  detnaadcd  the  ceasioo  of  his  kingdom. 
Ola  nndcitaok  to  fi|^t  against  both  the  Saxon  lung  son  aad 
admen  chanson  at  once.  The  combat  took  place  at  RendAan 
«n  an  Uaad  hi  the  Eider,  and  Offa  saceeeded  In  killbig  both  his 
opponnts.  According  to  Widsilh  Offa's  opponents  belonged 
to  a  tnbe  or  dynasty  called  Myrgingas,  but  both  accounts  state 
that  be  won  a  great  kingdom  as  the  tcsuh  of  ha  victory.  A 
aoeBcwbat  conupt  vefshnt  of  the  same  story  is  preserved  in  the 
VHm  iaonm  Ofanm,  iriiere,  bomver,  the  scene  is  transferred 
to  Enghnd.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Ofia  whose  nMiriagc 
with  a  lady  of  nurdcrout  disposition  is  mentioned  in  Beowulf 
la  the  same  pemon;  axtd  this  story  also  appeare  In  the  VUat 
dmnm  OJtrmm,  ibougb  k  is  emmeously  (old  of  a  lattf  OOa, 
the  famaos  king  of  Uerda.  OSa  of  Mercie,  however,  was  a 
descendant  in  the  tatb  generation  of  Ofiia,  king  of  AageL  It  is 
piobaUe  from  this  and  other  consideniions  that  the  early  OSa 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  (he  4th  cetituiy. 

See  H.  M.  Chadwick.  Oripm  ef  (He  EneUik  JVdtiM  (Cambridge, 
1907).  when  refereoccf  to  the  originai  authMities  will  be  found. 

OVFA  (d.  796),  king  of  Mercia,  obtained  that  kingdom  in  A.D. 
757,  after  driving  out  Beomred,  who  had  succeeded  a  few 
months  earliCT  oa  the  murder  of  jEibelbald.  He  traced  his 
dmosnt  fitm  Pybba,  tbo  father  of  Fcnda,  through  Eowa,  brother 
of  that  king,  hb  own  father's  name  being  Thingfcrth.  In  779 
he  was  at  war  with  Cynewulf  of  Wcssea  from  wboin  he  wrested 
Bensingtoo.  It  is  not  nnlikdy  that  the  Thames  became  the 
boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms  about  (hb  titac  In  787  the 
power  of  Ofla  was  dispbyrd  In  a  synod  held  at  a  iriace  called 
Cealdiyth.  He  deprived  Jmnberhl,  arrhbidiop  of  Canlerbury, 
of  several  of  Ms  suSragsn  sees,  and  assigned  them  to  Lichfield, 
wUcb,  with  (be  le&ve  of  the  pope,  he  coiMlitu(ed  »i  a  icparaie 
aichUshopric  under  Ilygeberht.  He  also  (00k  advantage 
of  tUs  meeting  to  have  hb  ton  Ecgferth  consecrated  as  his 
odleague,  and  thai  prince  subsequently  signed  charters  as 
Me*  MereUrun.  In  jSq  Offa  secured  the  alliance  of  Berhtric 
of  Wcasex  by  giving  him  hb  daughter  Eadburg  in  marriage. 
In  794  Im  appears  (o  have  cauted  the  death  of  iC(bcltxrbt  of 
East  An^io,  though  lome  accounts  ascribe  the  murder  to 
Cynethryih,  the  wife  of  Offa.  In  796  Offa  died  after  a  reign  of 
tUrty-niiM  years  and  was  succeeded  by  hb  son  Ecgferth.  It 
b  customary  to  ascribe  to  Offa  a  policy  of  Ihnited  scope,  namely 
the  establishment  of  Mercb  in  a  position  equal  lo  that  of  Wesses 
and  of  Northambria.  Thb  is  supposed  to  be  illusintcd  by  hit 
measures  with  regard  to  the  see  of  Licbfidd.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  however,  tbal  al  thb  lime  Mercia  was  a  much  more 
formidBUt  power  than  WcMei.  Ofla,  Ukcmoai  ofhiapredecanon. 
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pndwbly  held  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  all  kingdoms  south  of 
the  Handler.  He  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been  cootcntcd 
with  thb  position,  and  to  have  entertained  the  design  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  depeiKleat  kingdoms.  At  all  evenu  we  hear  irf 
no  kmgs  of  the  Hwioce  after  about  7S0,  and  the  Idup  of  Sussex 
seem  to  have  given  up  the  royal  title  about  the  same  time. 
Further,  there  b  no  evidence  for  ai^  kings  in  Kent  from  784 
until  after  Offa's  death.  To  OfU  b  OKribed  by  Asser,  in  hb 
life  of  Alfred,  tha  peat  inrtificatfcHi  againU  the  Wddi  which 
b  stiU  known  aa  "  Ofla's  dike."  It  stretched  from  sea  to  sea 
and  consisted  of  a  wall  and  a  rampart.  An  account  of  hb  Welsh 
campaigns  b  given  in  the  Vilat  duorum  Offarum,  but  it  b  difficult 
to  determine  hew  far  the  stories  there  given  have  an  hbtorical 
basis. 

See  Anff»-SaM»  CktonuU,  ed.  J.  Eaile  and  C.  Plummcr  (Oxford, 
1899),  t.a.  755,  777,  785.  jSj.w,  794,  796,  836;  W.  de  G.  ffireh. 
Cariulorittm  SaxontaiiH  (London,  1885-1893),  vol.  t.;  Asser,  Lift  af 
AI/m4.  «d.  W.  H.  Stcvciuon  (Oxford.  1904):  VHat  dmanm  O/anm 
(in  work*  of  hUttbaw  Paris,  ed.  W.  Wais^  London,  1640). 

OPFAL,  refuse  or  watte  stuff,  the  "  off  fall,"  that  which  falb 
off  (cf.  Dutch  afiut.  Get.  Atfall).  The  term  b  applied  especially 
to  the  waste  parta  of  an  animal  that  has  been  slaughtered  for 
food,  to  putrid  flesh  or  carrion,  and  to  waste  fish,  c4>ccially 
to  the  little  ones  that  get  cau^  in  the  nets  with  the  buger 
aad  better  fish,  and  are  thrown  away  or  used  as  manure.  Aa 
applied  to  gtain  "offal "  u  used  of  grains  too  smaD  or  light  Ibr 
use  for  flour,  and  also  in  flour  miffing  of  tlu  husk  or  bran  o{ 
wheat  with  a  certain  amount  of  flour  attadmig,  sold  for  feeding 
beasu  (see  Fioua). 

OVmiBAGH.  MCWn  (1819-1880).  FienA  conpeatr  of 
epira  botfff;  was  bora  at  Cologne^  of  German  Jewbh  pamts, 
on  the  aist  of  June  i8tg.  Hb  talent  for  music  was  developed 
at  a  very  early  age;  and  in  1833  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study 
the  viokmccUo  at  the  conservatoire,  where,  under  the  care  of 
Professor  VaiUn,  he  became  a  faidy  good  performer.  In  1854 
he  became  a  member  of  Ibe  orchestra  of  the  Opira  Comiqne; 
and  be  turned  bb  opportunities  to  good  account,  so  that 
eventually  he  was  made  conductor  at  the  Thitire  Fraocais. 
There,  in  1848,  he  made  hb  first  success  as  a  composer  in  the 
CAovwe  4«  PtfluiiU  in  Alfred  de  Uniset'i  play  Lt  CAaiidsfwr. 
From  thb  (ime  forward  fab  life  liecame  a  ceaselew  struggle 
for  the  aitolfunent  of  popularity.  Hb  power  of  production  was 
aHurcntly  inexhaustible.  Hb  first  oompbte  work,  PtpiU, 
was  produced  at  the  Op£ni  Comlque  in  1853.  Thb  was  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  dramatic  [Hcces  of  a  li^  character,  which  dafly 
gained  in  favour  with  Parisian  audiences,  and  eventually  effected 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  popular  taste  of  the  period.  En- 
couraged by  these  early  successes,  Offenbach  boldly  undertook 
the  delicate  (ask  of  entirely  remodelling  both  the  form  and  the 
style  of  the  tight  musical  pieces  which  had  so  long  been  welcomed 
with  accianution  by  the  frequenters  of  the  smaller  theatres  in 
Paris.  With  thb  purpose  In  view  he  obtained  a  lease  of  the 
Thiiire  Comtc  in  the  Passage  (HMHseul,  reopened  it  in  1855  under 
ihe  title  of  the  Bouffcs  Parisiens,  and  night  after  night  attracted 
crowded  audiences  by  a  succession  of  brilliant,  humorous  trifles. 
Ludovic  UaKvy,  the  hlirettbt,  was  assocbted  with  him  from 
the  fint,  but  atill  more  after  i860,  when  Halivy  obtained  Henri 
Meilhac's  colbbontion  (see  HAiivv).  Beginning  with  Lu  Dmx 
Attttffu  and  Lfi  VuUncMx,  the  series  of  Offenbach's  operettas 
was  rapidly  continued,  until  ia  1867  its  triumph  cnlminaled 
in  La  Grand*  DuJutu  4*  GtreltklM,  iterhaps  the  most  popular 
ff^fro  bouji  that  ever  was  written,  not  excepting  even  hb  Orphit 
OM  rx/crr,  produced  in  1858.  From  tlus  time  forward  the  success 
of  Offenbach's  pieces  became  aa  absolute  cenaiuly,  aad  the 
new  form  of  optra  hcm/i,  whtdi  he  had  gradually  endowed 
with  as  much  consistency  as  it  was  capable  of  amimlng,  was 
accepted  as  Ihe  only  one  worth  cultivating.  It  found  imitators 
in  Lecocq  and  other  aspirants  of  a  younger  gcoeralion,  and 
OiTcnbach's  works  found  their  way  to  every  town  in  Enropa 
in  which  a  theatre  existed.  Tutwful,  gay  and  eifailaratiag, 
tbdr  want  of  refinemem  formed  no  obstacle  to  their  popularity, 
and  perhaps  even  contributed  to  it.  In  1866  bb  own  oonnaxion 
with  the  Bottffes  nuiiiein  ceased,  and  he  wnle  lor  vaitaa 
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theitres.  In  twenty-five  yeira  OSenbach  produced  no  ten 
thsQ  tixty-ninc  complete  dnimattc  works,  some  ol  which  wen 
in  three  or  even  in  four  Mts.  Among  the  latest  of  these  were 
Li  DocUttr  Ox,  founded  on  «  story  by  Julei  Verne,  and  La  Bom 
«M  fail,  both  produced  In  1877,  and  Madam  Pawt  (1879). 
Offenbach  died  at  Paris  on  the  sth  of  October  i88e. 

OPFEKBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Hesse,  on  the  left  banic  of  the  Main,  s  m.  S.E.  of  Frankfort -on- 
IMa,  vrfth  whidi  it  is  CMinected  by  the  railway  to  Bebra  and 
by  «  lottl  dcctric  line.  Pop.  (1905)  58,806,  of  whom  about 
M^oeowereRomanCathoIicsand  1400  Jews.  The  most  Interest- 
ing buildittg  in  the  town  is  the  Renaissance  chfttean  of  the  counts 
o!  Isenborg.  OBenbach  is  the  principal  indutlrial  town  of  the 
duchy,  ana  its  manufacturea  are  <rf  the  most  varied  description. 
Its  chaiacterlsttc  industry,  however,  is  the  manufacture  of 
portfolioa,  pocltet-books,  idbums  and  other  tuny  goods  in 
leather.  The  earliest  mention  of  O&enbach  is  in  a  document 
of  970.  in  i486  it  came  into  the  possesaioD  of  the  counts  of 
lae^mrs,  who  made  It  tbrir  rcii deuce  in  iMs,  and  in  1816, 
when  their  lands  were  mediatised.  It  was  aadgoed  to  Hesse. 
It  owes  its  prosperity  in  the  first  place  to  the  industry  of  the 
French  Protestant  refugees  who  settled  here  at  the  end  of  the 
i7tb,  and  tlie  beginning  of  the  iStb  century,  and  in  the 
second  i^ace  to  the  access  «( Heue  to  the  German  ZaUveieln 
in  iSaS. 

See  IM.  QffcHteek  em  ifiifii  Ai  VmsmraJM  Mstf  Cetanmt 
(Offenbach,  1901);  Hi«cr,  Dt  Itdtrwanttrndtalnt  At  (tfcaAaak 
(Kartiruhe,  1903). 

WFBITBURO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-dnchy  of 
Baden,  17  m.  by  rut  S.W,  of  Baden,  on  the  river  Kiodg.  Pc^. 
(1905)  15,434.  It  contains  a  statue  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  a  mark 
of  honour  due  to  the  fact  that  Drake  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
having  introduced  the  potato  into  Europe.  The  cliief  induiiries 
of  the  town  are  the  makingof  cotton^  linen,  bats,  malt,  machinery, 
tobaccoand  cigars  and  glass.  OfTcnburg  is  first  mentioned  about 
iroo.  In  1113  it  became  a  town  i  in  1148  it  passed  (o  the  bi3b<^ 
of  Strassfaurg;  and  in  1189  it  became  an  imperial  free  dty. 
Soon,  however,  this  position  was  lost,  but  it  was  regained  about 
the  middle  ol  the  i6th  century,  and  OrTenbarg  remained  a  free 
city  until  1801,  when  it  became  part  of  Baden.  In  1631  il  was 
taken  by  the  Swedes,  and  in  idSgit  was  destroyed  by  the  French. 

See  Walter,  Kuna  Ahiu  itr  GeuUehU  der  Eekhnladl  Offenburc 
(Ofleriwtg.  1896). 

OFFKBTORT  (from  the  cccIeuBStlcal  Lat.  fjerttrium,  Fr. 
ofaMn,  a  place  to  which  offerings  were  brought),  the  alms  of 
a  congregation  collected  in  church,  or  at  any  religious  service. 
Offertory  has  also  a  special  sense  in  the  services  of  both  the 
English  and  Roman  churches.  It  forma  in  twlh  that  part  of 
the  Communion  service  appointed  to  be  said  or  sung,  during 
the  collection  of  alms,  before  the  elements  are  consecrated.  In 
music,  an  offertory  is  the  vocal  or  instrumental  setting  of  the 
offertory  sentences,  or  a  short  instrumental  piece  played  by  the 
organist  while  the  collection  is  being  made. 

OFFICE  (from  Lat.  e^ium,  "  duty,"  "  service,"  «  shortened 
form  of  DfiJaciMm,  from  Jacert,  "  to  do,"  and  «tber  the  Stem  of 
optt,  "  wealth,"  "  aid,"  or  ofus,  "  work  "),  a  duty  or  service, 
particularly  the  special  duty  cast  upon  a  person  by  his  position ; 
also  a  ceremonial  duty,  as  in  the  rites  paid  to  the  dead,  the"  last 
offices."  The  term  is  thus  especially  used  of  a  leligiona  service, 
the  "  daily  office  "  of  the  En^U^  Church  or  the  *'  divine  office  " 
of  the  Roman  Church  (see  Bkeyiarv).  It  is  also  used  in  this 
■erne  of  t  service  for  a  particular  occasion,  as  the  Office  tor  the 
VE^tation  of  the  Sick,  &c.  From  the  sense  of  duly  or  function, 
the  word  is  transferred  to  the  position  or  place  which  lays 
en  the  holder  or  occupier  the  performance  of  such  duties. 
This  leads  naturally  to  the  use  of  the  word  for  the  buUdings 
or  the  s^wrate  rooms  in  which  the  duties  are  performed, 
and  for  the  staff  carrying  on  the  work  or  burinesa  In  such 
offices.  In  (he  Roman  curia  the  department  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion is  known  as  the  Holy  Office,  in  full,  the  Congrcgalion 
of  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition  (see  iKQinamoK  and 
GmaRoiUMA). 


QJicer  4/ JVfjU.— The  phiaae'*  office  of  profit  tinder  tbeoowo" 
is  lued  with  a  particular  apiMlcation  in  British  parliamentuy 
practice.  TkelwIdenofsuchofficcsofpiofitfaavcbecnMritjectia 
regard  to  the  occupatfen  of  seats  In  the  H«use  of  Commons  to 
certain  disabilities  which  were  In  their  oripn  due  to  the  fear  of 
the  undue  influence  exercised  by  the  crown  during  the  constiiu- 
ttonal  struggles  of  the  1 7th  century.  Attempts  to  deal  with  the 
danger  of  the  presence  of"  place-men  "  in  tbcBoute  of  Commons 
were  made  by  the  Place  BHIa  introduced  In  1673-1673, 1694  and 
1743.  The  Act  of  Settlement  1700  (|  3)  laid  It  down  that  no 
person  who  has  an  office  or  place  of  |»ofit  under  the  king  or 
receives  a  pension  from  the  aown  shall  be  capable  of  aer^ng  as 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Conunms.  This  drastic  clause,  which 
would  have  had  the  disastrous  effect  of  entirely  acyarating  the 
executive  from  the  legislatnre,  was  repealed  and  the  basis  of 
the  present  law  was  laid  down  in  1706  by  6  Armc  (c.  41).  This 
first  disqualifies  ()  14)  from  membetahip  all  holders  <^  "  new 
offices,"'  i^.  those  created  aflw  October  1705;  secondly  (|  45) 
it  renders  void  the  declJon  td  «  member  who  shiO  accept  mqr 
office  of  profit  other  than  "  new  offices  "  but  aBowl  the  member 
to  stand  for  re-election.  The  disqualification  attaching  to  many 
"  new  offices  "  has  been  removed  by  various  statutes,  and  by 
S  5a  of  the  Reform  Act  1867  the  necessity  of  re-election  is  avi^dcd 
vAen  t.  member,  having  been  elected  aubnequent  to  the  accept- 
ance of  any  office  named  b  a  schedule  of  that  act,  Is  tiumfcrred 
to  any  ot^r  office  In  that  schedule.  The  rules  as  to  what  offices 
disqualify  from  membership  or  render  re-dection  necesaary  are 
exceedingly  complicated,  depending  as  they  do  on  a  large 
number  of  statutes  (see  Erskine  hlay,  Partiamemlary  PnOia, 
iitb  cd.,  pp.  633-645,  and  Rogers,  On  Elteticns,  vol.  S.,  1906). 
The  established  rule  that  a  member,  once  dufy  dectc^ 
cannot  resign  his  scat  is  evaded  by  the  accqitanoe  of  ootaia 
minor  offices  (sec  Chiltebn  Hmnmsse). 

OFFICERS.  Historically  the  emi^yment  of  the  word 
"  officer  "  to  denote  a  person  holding  a  military  or  naval  com- 
mand as  representative  of  the  stale,  and  not  as  ddtving  his 
authority  from  his  own  powers  or  privileges,  marks  an  entire 
change  in  the  character  of  the  armed  forces  of  ctvilizcd  nations 
Originally  signifying  an  official,  one  who  performs  an  assigned 
duty  (Lat  afficmm),  an  agent,  and  in  the  15th  century  actually 
mea  ning  the  sulMrdinaleof  such  anofhciaKeven  to-day  a  cmutabk 
is  BO  called),  the  word  teems  to  have  acquired  a  miUtatysignific- 
once  late  in  the  i6lh  century.*  Il  was  at  this  time  that  attnies, 
though  not  yet  **  standing,"  came  to  be  constituted  almost 
exctustvdy  of  profeuional  soldiers  in  the  king's  pay.  Mercen- 
aries, and  great  numbers  of  mercenaries,  had  always  existed,  and 
their  copiains  were  not  feudal  magnates.  But  the  bond  between 
mercenaries  and  their  captains  was  entirely  personal,  and  the 
bond  between  the  captain  and  the  sovereign  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  contract.  The  non-mercenary  portion  ctftheolder  armies  vaa 
feudal  in  character.  It  was  the  lord  and  not  a  king>  officer  who 
commanded  it,  and  be  commanded  In  viitne  of  Us  lights,  noC 
of  a  warrant  or  commission. 

European  history  in  the  late  isth  century  is  the  story  of  the 
victory  of  the  crown  over  the  feudatories.  The  insinmicHt  of 
the  crown  was  its  army,  raised  and  commanded  by  its  dqioties. 
But  these  deputies  were  still  largely  soldiers  of  fortune  and,  in  tlM 
higher  ranks,  feudal  personages,  who  created  the  armiea  theB- 
selves  by  their  personal  influence  with  the  woufai-be  soldier  or 
the  unemployed  profesuona]  fighting  man.  Thta  the  first 
to  replace  the  lAsoIete  comUnation  of  fendalisa  and  **  free 
compoite  "  was  what  may  be  called  the  proprietary  system. 
Under  this  the  colonel  was  the  proprietor  of  li^  regiment,  the 
captain  the  proprietor  of  his  company.  The  king  accefMed  them 
as  his  officers,  and  armed  them  wUh  authority  to  raise  men, 
but  they  themselves  raised  the 

soldiers  who  were  in  search  of  cmployacnt,  althnifh,  IBeo 

■TUt  aedfon  alto  di>iualifiei  colarist  govcnsta  and  dqwo 

governors  and  holders  of  certain  other  offins, 

*  At  sea  the  relatively  clear  partition  of  actual  duties  anoogit 
the  authorities  of  a  ship  brouglit  abnut  the  adofitian  of  the  tcna 
"oOcMT "  aasaewhat  eaiisr. 
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FmktmB,  •onw  apUfaM  wd  colood*  "  mbned  the  Cinc's  [umi 
dunnably."  AU  alike  were  moat  rigonnisljr  watched  lest  by 
■howing  imaginary  men  on  their  pay-ihects  ihcy  ihould  make 
ttodue  ptoliU.  A  "  muster  "  was  the  production  of  a  number  of 
living  men  on  parade  coric^Muiding  to  the  number  shown  on  the 
pay-rolL  An  fnipectioo  wis  an  inspaction  not  so  much  of  the 
cttcieiKy  as  of  the  numbers  and  the  accounts  of  units.  A  full 
account  of  these  practices,  which  were  neitbcr  more  not  less 
prevalent  In  England  than  dsewbere,  will  be  found  in  J.  W. 
Forteacue's  IlisUry  ef  Ike  BrUuk  Army,  voL  L  So  faithfully 
wan  the  custom  observed  ol  Mquiricg  the  showing  of  a  man  for 
a  man's  pay,  that  the  graat  «if  a  ipcdal  allowance  to  oScers 
admlnislerias  conpa&iea  waa  often  Bade  in  Ibe  fonn  of  allowing 
tbem  to  show  jma^naiy  Joba  Ooea  and  Biduid  Soea  «o  the 
pay-aheeta. 

Tbe  next  step  was  taken  when  armies,  instead  of  bdng  raised 
tor  each  fmpaign  and  from  the  qualified  men  who  at  each 
ncraiting  time  offered  themselves,  became  "  standing  "  armies 
led  by  untrained  recruits.  During  tlie  late  17th  and  the  i8th 
centuries  the  crown  supplied  the  recruits,  and  also  tbe  money 
iar  naintalaing  the  forces,  but  the  colonels  and  captains  re- 
tafatH  In  a  nkore  or  less  restricted  degree  tbdr  praprietoiah^ 

Tbun,  tbe  profita  of  military  office  without  Its  eulier  burdcna 
were  in  lime  of  peace  conudcnble,  and  an  officer's  commisiion  : 
had  therefore  a  "  (ucrender  value."  The  practiee  of  buying  and 
selling  commission)  was  a  natural  conaequence,  and  this  continued 
long  after  the  system  of  proprietary  regiments  and  companies 
bad  disappeared.  In  En^and  "  purchase  "  endured  lutil  187}, 
nearly  a  hundred  yean  after  it  had  nosed  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  more  than  fifty  after  the  clothing,  feeding  and  pay- 
nent  oC  the  soldiers  bad  been  taken  out  of  the  ooloneb'  liantb. 
Ihe  purchaae  system,  it  should  be  mentioned,  did  not  afTcct 
Bitnkry  and  cpginccr  officers,  either  m  Eo^and  or  in  the  rest 
of  Eunpe.  These  officers,  who  were  rather  aeml^lvil  than 
BpiUtsry  officials  nntll  about  171 5,  executed  an  office  rather  than 
a  command — st^xrintended  gun-making,  btiilt  fortresses  and 
ao  on.  As  late  as  1780  the  right  of  a  general  officer  promoted 
iraoi  the  iEoyal  Artillery  to  command  troopa  of  other  anna  was 
Tt^B«npMi  In  iu  original  form,  tbarefcffe,  the  proprictuyqntem 
was  a  nwat  serious  bar  to  efficiency.  So  long  as  war  waa  chronic, 
and  scU-trained  recruits  were  forthcoming,  it  had  been  a  good 
working  method  of  devolving  rdfMmubility.  But  wfaen  drill 
mid  •the  hi^'tg  of  aims  became  mora  com^icatcd,  and,  above 
an,  wten  tha  tupfiy  of  trained  men  died  away,  the  atate  took 
Rccuitiag  ont  of  the  cokmds'  and  captain^  hands,  aitd,  aa  the 
individual  officer  had  now  nothing  to  oFler  the  crown  but  hb  own 
potential  military  capacity  (part  of  whicb  rwdcd  in  his  social 
atauo,  but  by  no  means  all),  the  ctowa  was  aUe  to  make  him, 
inthofnUienaeof  tbe  word,  an  officer  of  itstlf.  Thfawasmoet 
Mly  aeea  in  tb«  reorganiialion  of  tha  French  army  by  Louis 
XIV.  and  Louvois.  Tbe  ooloodcies  and  captaincies  of  bene 
and  foot  remained  proprietary  offices  in  the  buds  of  the  nobles 
botthaseofficeswenainecuresoralnMatiiReaucs.  Ibecokmeb, 
ia  paaee  at  any  lata^  wen  not  expected  to  do  legimenlal  duty. 
Ihcy  w«R  at  liberty  to  make  such  profits  as  th^  oould  make 
under  a  stringent  inqiection  system.  But  they  were  expected 
to  be  the  inlluentlal  figure-heads  of  their  regiments  and  to  pay 
htge  sunn  for  the  privilege  of  being  proprietors.  This  closslfica- 
tioD  of  officen  into  two  bodies,  the  poorer  which  did  the  whole 
of  the  work,  and  tbe  richer  upon  which  tbe  holding  of  a  com- 
mission conferred  an  honour  that  birth  or  wealth  did  not  confer, 
marks  two  very  notable  advances  in  the  history  of  army  organiza- 
tian,  the  profcssionalijEaiion  of  tbe  officer  and  the  crmtioD  of  tbe 
presUgeattaddngtothohoUerof  a  commission  tamus  he  holds 
ft  and  not  for  any  cttraneoos  reason. 

The  distinction  between  working  and  quasi-hononry  officers 
was  much  <4der,  of  course,  than  Louvots's  reorganisation. 
Moreover  It  extended  to  the  highest  ranks.  About  t6oo  the 
"general "  of  a  European  army'  was  always  a  Ling,  prince 
or  noUeman.  Tbe  lieutenant-general,  hy  custom  the  com- 
■■sder  of  the  cavalry,  was  also,  as  a  rule,  a  noble,  in 
■  Except  in  the  IiaUan  sapobnea. 
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virtue  of  his  command  of  ttw  afbtoeratle  arm.  Bvt  tbe 
commander  of  the  foot,  the  "  sergeant-malor-general "  or 
"  major-gencml,"  was  invariably  a  professional  soldier.  It  was 
his  duty  to  draw  up  the  anny  (not  merely  the  fool)  for  battle, 
and  in  other  reqiKts  to  act  as  chief  <d  staff  to  the  general. 
In  the  infantry  regiment,  the  "  aetgeant-malor  "  or  "  major  ** 
was  second-in-command  and  a4jntaat  comUned.  Often,  if  not 
always,  he  was  pronutod  &an  amongst  *Im  lieutenants  and 
not  the  (prcprietary)  c^lalna.  TliB  Kwitenanta  wen  the  back* 
bone  of  tbe  army. 

Seventy  year*  later,  on  tbe  organiullon  of  the  first  great 
standing  army  by  Louvoia,  the  "  pn^rietora,"  as  mentioned 
above,  were  reduced  to  a  minimum  both  io  numben  aivl  in 
military  importance.  The  word  "  major "  in  its  various 
meanings  had  come,  in  the  French  service,  to  imply  staff 
functions.  Tbm  the  sergeant-major  of  infantry  bcwne  the 
"  adjudant-major."  Tbe  sergeant-major-general,  as  commander 
of  the  foot,  bad  disappeared  and  given  place  to  nnmerma 
lieutenant-generals  and  "  brigadiers,"  but  as  chief  of  the  staff 
he  survived  for  two  hundred  years.  As  bte  as  1870  tbe 
chief  of  staff  of  a  French  army  bore  tbe  title  of  "  the  major* 
general." 

Moreover  a  new  title  had  come  into  prominence,  that  of 
"  marshal "  or  "  field  marshal."  Thb  marks  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  evolution  of  the  military  officer,  his 
classification  by  rank  and  not  by  the  actual  command  he  holds. 
In  the  i6th  century  an  officer  was  a  lieutenant  of,  not'ta, 
a  particular  regiment,  and  the  higher  officers  were  general, 
lieutenant -general  and  major-general  o/a  particular  army.  When 
their  army  was  dbbandcd  they  had  no  command  and  possessed 
therefore  no  rank— except  of  course  when,  as  was  usually  tha 
case,  they  were  coloncb  of  permanent  regiments  or  govemon 
of  fortresses.  Thus  in  the  Dritbh  army  it  was  not  until 
late  in  the  i8ib  century  that  general  officers  received  any 
pay  as  such.  The  ■  introduction  of  a  distinctively  military 
roMt*  of  "  marshal "  or  "  fidd  marshal,"  which  UtA  place  in 
France  and  the  empire  in  the  first  yean  (4  tbe  17th  century, 
meant  the  establishment  of  a  list  ^  general  officers,  and  the 
Ibt  q>read  downwards  through  the  vacioua  icpmental  ranks,  in 
proportion  as  the  cloea  praprietary  qratem  tmke  up,  until  it 
became  the  general  army  list  of  an  army  of  to-day.  At  first 
field  tya^tiTH  were  merely  officen  of  high  rank  and  expericnn, 
diglble  for  appointment  to  tba  offices  ot  general,  lieutenant* 
geanal,  be,  in  a  particular  amy.  On  an  amy  being  formed, 
the  list  (rf  field  marshals  waa  drawn  upon,  and  the  necesaary 
number  appointed.  Thus  an  army  of  GusUvus  Adolphus's 
time  often  induded  fi  or  8  fidd  manhals  as  subordinate  general 
officers.  But  soon  armies  grew  larger,  more  mobile  and  more 
flexible  and  more  gencnl  officen  were  needed.  Tims  fresh  gradca 
of  general  arose.  TbeiicxttBnkbcIowtbatofmarsha],inFrance, 
was  that  of  lieutenant-general,  which  had  Cormeriy  implied  tha 
sccond-in<ommaod  of  an  army,  and  a  Uttle  further  badt  in 
history  the  king's  lieutenant-general  or  miUiaty  vicen^.*  Below 
tbe  lieutenant-general  was  the  MorfcM  dt  etttf,  tbe  h^  of  the 
sergeant-major-generaL  In  the  imperial  aervke  tht  nnka  wen 
fidd  marshal  and  lieutenant  field  marshal  (both  of  which  survive 
to  the  present  day)  and  major-general.  A  further  grade  of  general 
officer  was  created  by  Loob  XIV.,  that  of  brigadier,  and  thb 
completes  tbe  |»ocaa  of  evoluthm,  tot  the  nginiaital  system 
bad  already  provided  the  lower  titles. 

The  ranks  of  a  modem  army,  wilb  (Ug^t  variatloas  In-  title, 
arc  therefore  as  follows: 

(it)  FitU  mankal:  in  Germany.  CHunlfMmBntkaai  In  Spain 
"uptain-Ecneral";  in  France  (thoufh  the  rank  >•  in  abcvancc) 
"  ourthal.*'  Tbe  manliah  ol  France,  kowcver,  wcie  neilhcr  m 
few  ia  number  aor  so  mtrtcted  to  the  lugbeat  comonMb  ai  an 
otanfaab  chewfcerc.  la  Germany  a  new  laak.  "  eelooel  general " 


*  The  title  wa&  of  cavie.br  older. 

*  la  &tglaad,  uatil  afur  MaribofOMgh't  death,  nnk  foUowed 
commaiKl  and  not  vice  vcn.  The  first  field  manhak  ma  tbe 
dake  of  Argyll  and  the  cari  at  Cadogan.  UaitibonNi^^  tMfc.  or 
rather  office,  wo*  that  of  captain-genetaL 
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(fftmralcbfTsl),  luaconw  into  existence — or  rather  has  been  nvivtd' 
—o(  Ulc  years.  Most  of  the  holders  of  this  rank  havi;  ilu'  honorary 
•tyk  of  general-liekl-nurslMl.' 

<W  Gaural:  in  Germany  ■nt)  Russia,  "general  of  infantry, 
**,gapcnt-fli oMAry,"  "geaertXol  artillery."  In  Auslria  ot-ncraU  of 
SitiUery  And  infantry  wer«  known  by  the  historic  title  of  l-ild:.  »i- 
mttsler  (ordnance- master)  up  to  1909,  but  the  prade  ol  Etnural  of 
ii.l.Hilrv  cic.iicd  in  lli.it  yc.ir,  thi-  'ild  litK'  liing  miw  ri-iirii  led 
t.i  i;iiit.[.ils  of  jnillriv.  Ill  l-'rjnfi-  iho  liijilu'^t  j;rndc  cif  K'niral 
ofiTicor      the  "  gfn^-r.il  ol  division."    In  ihe  Unilu-d  ^>t:ilos  army  ihe 

Eraile  ol  full  "  ernrrjl  "  hai  only  been  htld  by  Washington,  Grant, 
hciman  and  ShiTid.in. 
(c)  Licutcnanl-RfnirTal  [ovri'pl  in  France);  in  Austria  the  oW  title 
of  lieutenant  field  marshal  n  tained.  In  the  United  States  aritiy 
ihe  title  "  lieutenant-genot.il,"  i\tppt  within  recent  years,  has  Itcen 
almosi  as  rare  as  "  gcni'ial,"  VVinficid  Scott  waa  a  brevet  lieutcnant- 
trenetal.  The  substantive  ranic  WMJtttojd faf-Cont-WhTO  t»g  *»* 
placed  in  command  oi  the  Uaioa^^tftn.l^^^K^lAMUied 
as  an  American  rank  in  1007. 

id)  Uajar-teiurat  (in  France,  nnenl  of  brigade):  tbU  U  tM 
lu^wR  grade  normally  found  io  the  United  State*  Army,  BeiicfU* 
and  lieu tetiarit -generals  beinz  promoted  for  special  service  only.* 

(r)  BrieadUr-gertfrat,  in  the  United  States  and  (as  a  temporary 
jank  only)  in  the  liriiish  &tr>.iccs. 

Tlie  above  arc  the  five'  grades  of  higher  officets.  To  all  intents 
and  ptupoMS,  no  nation  has  more  than  four  of  these  ^ve  tanks, 
while  France  and  the  United  States,  the  icreat  republics,  have  only 
tvo.  The  Gonespondence  between  rank  and  functions  cannot 
exactly  1^  down,  but  in  genenil  an  officer  ot  the  rank  of 
lieutenant<general  commands  an  army  cotps  and  a  major-general 
a  divison.  Brigades  arc  commanded  by  major-generals, 
brigadier-generals  or  colonels.  Annies  are  as  a  rule  commanded 
by  field  maisfaals  or  full  generals.  In  Prance  generals  of  division 
command  divisions,  corps,  armies  and  groups  of  armies. 

The  above  are  classed  as  general  officers.  The  "  field  officers  " 
(French  ojicien  tupirieun,  German  Stabsoffizierc)  arc  as  follows: 

(a)  CcJoMcf.— Thb  tank  exiiti  in  its  primitive  uenificance  in  every 
army.  It  denotes  a  regimental  commander,  or  an  officer  of  corrc- 
nmnding  status  on  the  staff.  In  Great  Britain,  with  the  "  linked 
battalion  "  lyitem,  icgimenta  o(  infantry  do  not  work  as  units, 
and  the  executive  command  of  battaliona.  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  brigades  of  field  artillery  is  in  the  hand*  of  licutenaot-colonels. 
Colonels  of  British  regiments  who  are  quasi -honorary  (thoueh  no 
longer  proprietary)  chiefs  are  royal  personages  or  general  oAtccrs. 
Colonels  in  active  employnwnt  aa  web  ate  cither  on  the  ■taff, 
commanders  of  brigade*  or  cmR^iendiig  uuts,  or  otherwue  cxin- 
regi  mentally  employed.  ■ 

Jb)  LteuUnaHt  coUnet:  in  Great  Britain  the  commanding 
officer  "  of  a  unit.  Elsewhere,  where  the  regiment  and  not  the 
batulion  b  the  ewcutive  unit,  the  Keuteoant-coloiiel  tomeUme* 
acts  ai  second  in  ojmmand,  sometimes  commands  one  of  lbs  bat- 
talion*. In  Russia  alt  the  battalion  leaders  are  lieutenant-oolond*. 

fc)  ifojor.— This  rank  does  not  exist  in  Rus»a,  and  In  France  is 
replaced  by  die/  dt  balaUion  or  ch^  d'aeadron,  colloquially  com- 
tnandant.  In  the  British  infantry  he  preserves  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  ibe  ancient  "  sergeant-major,"  aa  a  second  In  command 
with  certain  administrative  duties.  _  The  junior  majors  command 
In  the  cavalry  the  majors,  other  than  the  Kcond-in- 
command,  ctmunand  squadrons;  in  the  artillcrv  they  command 
batterica.  In  armies  which  have  the  rcciment  as  the  executive  unit, 
maion  command  battalions  ("  wings  "  of  avalry,  groups  of 
artaiery). 

Lastly  the  "  company  officers  "  (called  in  France  and  Germany 
nbaltem  officers)  are  as  follows: — 

(o)  Capiain  (Germany  and  Austria,  Hauptwunn,  cavalry  RiO- 
miiUr):  in  the  infantry  of  all  coontrics,  the  company  commander. 
In  Russia  there  is  a  lower  grade  of  capuin  called  "  naff-cipuin, 
and  in  Belgium  there  is  the  rank  of  "  second -cap  tain.'  In  all 
countries  except  Great  Britain  captains  command  squadrons  and 
batteries.  Under  the  captain,  with  such  commands  and  powers  ai 
are  ilelcgated  to  them,  are  the  subaltema.  usually  gratled 

'The  16th-century  "colonel-general"  was  the  commander  of  a 
whole  section  of  the  armed  forces.  In, France  there  were  several 
ooloncb-cencral.  each  of  whom  controlled  several  reKuncnts,  or 
indeed  &whde  of  an  "arm."  Their  functions  were  rathw-  thtwe 
of  a  war  office  than  those  of  a  troop-leader.  It  they  held  high 
coRsmands  in  a  field  army,  it  was  by  special  appointmeot  ad  hoe. 
Colonds^encnl  were  also  ^r^rictors  m  France  01  one  company 
In  each  regiment,  whose  services  they  accepted. 

*  In  Russia  the  tank  of  marshal  has  been  kmg  in  abeyance. 

•  In  the  Confederate  service  the  grades  wet*  general  for  BHny 
commanders,  lieutenant-general  for  corps  commanders,  maior- 
general  for  dlvidooal  conunandeta  and  brigadier-general  for  brigade 
conuKwdws. 


W  UsaMMMl  ^rit  lieuienaat  In  U.SJL,  OferlMAMnl  b  GcfBUr 
and  Austria). 

(<)  SnfrJinfnuMJ  (sccond-Ueuienant  in  Gnat  Britain  and  V&A^ 
Ltidnanl  in  Germany  and  Austria). 

(d)  Aspirants,  or  probationary  young  officers,  Dot  of  full  com- 
missioned  status. 

The  continental  officer  is  on  an  Kvenge  con^erably  older, 
rank  for  tank,  than  the  British;  but  be  b  neither  younger 
nor  oUcr  in  re^>ect  of  mmmstwl  Id  the'huge  "  universal 
service  "  armies  of  to-day,  the  Tegimcntal  officer  of  Fiance  or 
Germany  commands,  in  war,  on  an  average  twice  the  number  of 
men  that  are  placed  ttndcr  the  British  officer  of  eqtial  rank-. 
Thus  a  German  or  French  major  of  infantry  has.  about  900 
rifles  to  direct,  while  a  British  major  may  have  cltber  half  a 
battalion,  450,  or  a  double  company,  iso;  a  German  c^taia 
commands  a  company  of  150  rifles  as  against  an  English  captain'a 
no  and  so  on.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
at  peace  strength  the  continental  battalion  and  company  are 
maintained  at  little  more  than  half  tbdr  war  strength,  and  the 
under-officering  of  Etinqiean  armies  only  makes  itself  seriously 
felt  on  mobilization. 

It  is  different  with  the  questions  of  pay  and  pnmolioit,  which 
chiefly  aScct  the  life  of  an  army  in  peace.  As  to  the  former 
(see  ^so  Pensions}  the  Continental  officer  is  paid  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  British,  as  shown  by  the  table  of  arUaary  pay  per 
annum  (without  special  pay  or  allowances)  below:— 


Great 
Britain. 

France. 

Cennany. 

Lieutenant.aolonet '  . 
Major*  ....>. 

OUrtevtHant  (Lieutenant) '  . 
Second  Lieutenant  {Lenlnanl, 
Sttu-tinUemant)  *  .    .  . 

348 

310 
IlS 

94 

363 

3*4 

139  to  300 

101  to  ISO 
93 

192 
193 
ijo  to  195 
78 

451060 

■  Infantiy,  lowest  acafet  other  arms  and  branches  bigbcr,  oftcB 

considerably  higher. 


It  miot  be  noted  that  in  France  and  (Sennany  the  a^or  b  a 
battalion  commander,  corresponding  to  the  BritUi  Ueutenant- 
colcmel.  But  the  significance  of  this  table  can  only  be  realiud 
when  it  is  remembered  that  promotion  is  ra[nd  in  the  British 
army  and  very  slow  in  the  otbcts.  The  senior  ObertttUnaMt 
of  the  German  army  are  men  of  37  to  38  yeanof  age;  thesemor 
captains  47  to  48.  In  190S  the  yotmgcst  captains  were  36,  the 
youngest  majors  45  years  of  age.  As  another  illustration,  the 
captain's  maximum  pay  in  the  French  army,  £10  per  annum 
less  than  a  British  captain's,  is  tmly  given  after  13  yean'  service 
in  that  rank,  t.e.  to  a  man  of  at  least  twenty  yean'  wrvke. 
The  correqxmding  times  for  British  regular  officers  In  1905 
(when  the  effects  of  rapid  promotions  during  the  South  African 
War  were  still  felt)  were  6  to  7}  years  from  first  commission  to 
promotion  to  captain,  and  14  to  19  years  from  first  commissioD 
to  promotion  to  mi^.  In  tgoB,  under  more  nomal  conditiom, 
the  times  were  7  to  8(  years  to  captain,  15  to  so  to  major.  In 
the  Royal  Engineers  and  the  Indian  army  a  subaltern  is  auto> 
maticaBy  promoted  c^Aain  on  completing  9  years*  commtssioaDcl 
service,  and  a  captain  similarly  promoted  major  aftn  18. 

The  proccsBofdevekMHnent  in  the  case  of  naval  officenfseeMAvr) 

f resents  many  points  of  similarity,  but  also  considerable  oiRcrencea. 
or  from  the  first  the  naval  officer  could  only  offer  to  serve  oa  tha 
king's  ship:  he  did  not  build  a  ship  as  a  colonel  raised  a  repmcnt. 
and  thus  there  was  no  proprietary  nrstem.  On  the  other  hand  the 
naval  officer  was  even  more  of  a  sinmle  office-holder  than  bis  comrade 
ashore.  He  had  no  rank  apart  from  that  which  he  held  in  the 
eeooomy  of  the  ship,  and  when  the  ship  went  out  of  conunistion 
the  offioera  as  well  as  the  crew  were  disbanded.  One  feature  of  the 
pro]Nietaiy  system,  however,  appears  in  the  navy  oncsnisation : 
there  sras  a  marked  distinction  between  the  capiam  and  the  lieu- 
tenant who  led  the  combatants  and  Ihe  master  and  the  master's 
mate  who  sailed  the  ship.  But  hese  thoe  were  fewer  "vested 
inttrests."  and  instead  ot  remaining  in  the  condition,  so  to  speak, 
of  distinguidied  passengers,  until  finally  eliminated  by  Ihe  "  IcveUing 
up  "  of  the  working  class  of  officers,  Ihe  lieutenants  and  capuins 
were  (ia  England)  required  to  educate  themselves  thoroughly  in 
the  subjects  of  the  sea  officer's  profesrion.  When  this  process  bad 
gone  oa  for  two  generations,  that  is,  about  1670.  the  forraatian  of  a 
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 _  ■off  e(  Davtl  oftons  wm  began  by  tbe  inatltirtloii  of 

—S-f»j  for  the  o^ninc,  ud  very  •oon  aftenrardi  tbe  mthod*  of 
itlui— low  (kOd  euly  tnlnint  of  luvml  ofi&ocn  were  s)nuem«ti««d. 

Tb«  r&nka  in  tbe  Brituh  Koyal  Navy  on  ibcnm  with  tbe  lelative 
nnk*  of  the  •miy  in  tbe  (oUowiM  ubie  (taken  tram  Kin^t  Xetm- 
leHeM).  which  alao  itvce  wmc  idea  of  tbe  coNipleaity  of  tbe  non- 
eootetftnt  braacbea  of  Mval  officaia. 
Trmiaimg  if  JriMk  Army  Qgar^TUt  nay  be  ooaveniently 


by  the  Gvtl  Serviee  CommlMKmEfB  ai  to  tbeir  educatkmal  qualifica- 
tioD*.  This  examiMtion  w  competitive  in  m  far  that  vacande*  at 
tlte  Royal  Military  CoUcge  at  Sandhunt  (for  Cavalry,  Infantry  and 
Army  Service  Con»),  or  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich 
(lor  Engineen  and  ArtUlery}.  go  to  tboae  who  put  biffheet.  it  phy«ic- 
allyfit.  BeforepraKiniaghimielf fortUtesaminatiaa.thecandidate 
mint  produce  a  "  leaving  oertifieate  "  frtim  the  Kbool  at  vbicb  be 
wai  edncatedt  ihowlng  that     alcBMly  poeMMu  a  fair  luwletlie 


Ctrreipendittc  Rankt. 


Army. 

I.  Field  Marahal)  . 
1.  Ceneralt  . 
i.  Lieutenant-Ccnerak 
4.  Major-Ccaenjt .  . 


7.  Llenmant-Colondi 


Navy. 


Admirali  of  the  Fteet 
AdmiraU 
Vice-Adnumti  . 
Rcai^Adninl* . 


«.  Uajon 


9.  Csptmbs 


i&  Lieutenaius  .... 

11.  Second  Lieutenanto.  . 

12.  Hislicrnaksof  WamntOficers . 


Conmotloree 

Captaina  of  3  yean^  Knlorltjr 


Captalm  imder  3  yean*  ae^brity 


Comminden,bat  juinor  of  that  rank 


Ueinenanta  o(  S  yean'  lenioTi^  . 


Ueutenants  under  S  yean*  leniority 


Sub-Ueutenanta 


Engineer-in-Cbief.  if  Engbteer  Vice-AdnuiaL 
In«[>ectora<^eraI  of  Hupitab  aai  Fleets. 
Engineer-in-Chief,  if  Engineer  Rear-AdniiaL 
Ef^neer  Rear-Adminl. 

Deputy  iD^KctmOneniof  Ho^tataudFfceti. 
Secietariei  to  Admirab  of  tbe  Fleet. 
I^ymailets-ln-Cbicf. 

Eogioeer  Captain*  of  B  yearaVnlority  in  that  rank. 
Stan  Captaina  of  i  yeara'  Hoiority. 
Staff  CaptaiiH  under  4  year*'  aeniority  (navipting 
biancii). 

Secieurira  to  Commtnden^a^ief,  of  3  yean' 

aenrice  a*  Mich. 
Engineer  Captaine  under  8  years*  aealority  in  tfcal 

rank. 
Fleet-SurgeoM.* 

Secretarie*  to  ConunandeT»4a^ief  under  3  yetn' 

■ervice,' 
Fleet  Paymastera.1 
Engineer  Cooimandeis.' 
Nai-al  Intlructort  of  15  year*'  rentority.' 
Engineer  Lieutenant*  cd  8  yean'  lenionty,  quaOfied 

and  tekcted. 
StafT-Surgeons. 

Secretaries  to  Junior  Flag  OSccra,  CoounodOTet.lit 
CUs*. 

Staff  Paymasters  and  Paymaster. 
Naval  Instructor*  ot  8  years'  seniority. 
Carpenter  Lieutenant  of  8  year*'  seniority , 
Surgeons. 

Secietaries  to  Commodores,  and  Ch». 
Naval  Instructors  under  8  years'  senioritjr. 
Engineer  Lieutenant  under  8  yenn'  seMorlty,  sr 

over  if  not  duly  qualified  and  selected. 
Auiiiant  Paymasters  of  4  years'  seniority. 
Carpenter  Lieutenant  under  8  yean'  senioiity. 
Assistani  Paymasters  uader4  ycan'  seniority. 
Kr^incer  Sub- Lieu teaauta. 
t'liiof  Cunncr.' 
Chitf  Boaiswain.' 
Chief  Carj-cnlcr.' 
Chitf  ,\rlirii:cr  Engineer.* 
Ctiii'f  Srhootmasicr.' 

Miil-'lit'i;!!.'!!.' 

Clerks  : 

GuniHT  ■.' 

Bixiisw.uii--.' 

Car|".nttrs.' 

Arlificcr  Iini;in«r.' 

HcadSchoolnijMrr.' 

Bmd  Wwdn>.<  t  < 


'  But  junior  of  tbe  army  rank. 

Cs-idod  into  two  parts:  (I.)  that  which  precedes  tbe  appointment 
a»comniisMon:Ol-)thaiwhich«iccee<fait.  , 
L  Omittlpc  tbose  tttRoen  who  obtain  titm  commisiioni  from 
ranlm,  the  tnininf  which  prccedea  tbe  npixilntmot  to  a  com- 
«(MCM  ia  Bobdlvidcd  into:  (a)  General  Ednation;  W  Teebnica] 

!•)  Gf^fraJ  Edaattum. — A  fairly  high  *taodard  of  education  is 
nuidered  essential.  CandidAtes  Irom  universities  approved  by  the 
^-Biy  Council  must  have  resided  for  three  academic  years  at  their 
ttrventty.  and  have  taken  a  degree  in  any  subject  or  group  of 
nfaicets  other  than  Theology.  Medicine,  Music  and  Comniercc.  A 
iBvcfsity  candidate  for  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Artillery  must 
brber  be  qualified  in  Mathematics.  Tbe  obtaming  of  firsi-clssa 
kwnn  is  considered  equtvatcnt  to  one  year's  extra  serviee  in  the 
nj,  »nA  an  officer  can  count  that  year  for  calculating  his  service 
isvanla  his  pension.  University  candidates  are  eligible  for  com- 
■Mons  in  tlic  Cavalry,  Royal  Artillery,  Infantry,  Indian  Army 
ud  Amy  SerWce  Corp*.  For  other  brancbes  of  the  service  special 
niaiions  wc  fn  force. 

Tbow  wndidua  who  base  not  been  at  n  untvenity  ats  tBHuncd 


*  But  senior  of  the  army  rank. 

of  the  subjects  of  enrairtation.  Candidates  who  fail  to  secure 
admission  to  these  institutioos,  but  satisfy  the  examiners  that  they 
are  tufficietttly  well  educated,  can  obtain  comiission*  tn  the  Spedu 
Reserve. 

Candidates  for  commissions  In  tbe  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps 
and  the  Army  Veterinary  Corps  are  not  required  to  pass  an 
educational  examination,  the  ordinary  ooune  of  medical  or  veterinary 
education  being  deemed  sufficient,  but  tbe  Army  Council  may  reject 
a  candidate  tiho  shows  any  deficiency  in  hi*  gener^  education. 

Oflicen  of  the  Colonial  military  forces  wishing  to  obtain  com- 
misucns  in  tbe  British  Army  must  cither  produce  a  school  or  college 
"leaving  certiAcate"  or  pasa  an  examination  held  by  the  Army 
Qnalilying  Board,  or  must  show  that  they  have  passed  one  of  certain 
recogniiea  examinations. 

(6)  T»tiniMt  /niintelMM.— In  addition  to  general  educational 
attsinnwnts,  a  (air  knowledge  of  technical  matters  is  expected  fioro 
candidates. 

For  Cavalry,  Infantry,  Royal  Engineers,  Royal  Artillery  and  Army 
Serviee  Coqia.  an  exatninanoH  mnst  be  paved  in  administration 
and  tMcanlntloD:  miUtuy  Uttofy,  stategy  and  taeiica;  nlKury 
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topography,  engineering  and  law.  In  addition,  the  following 
conditionE  must  be  complied  with;  (l)  University  candid^ile!  are 
required  to  be  members  d  the  Senior  Division  of  tin:  Otiicers' 
Training  Corps  (tee  Unitbd  KiNCixtii'.  Army)  should  thcr<?  I)c  a 
unit  of  Chat  coip*  at  the  university  vj  which  they  bcioni;.  They 
are  further  required  to  be  attachLil  lor  six  weeks  to  n  Rcgul.ir  unit 
during  their  residence  at  the  univcrsily.  If  tluTC  is  no  Olficcra" 
Training  Corps  at  his  university,  the  candidate  is  attached  lo  a 
Regular  unit  for  twelve  weeks  (coiibLcuiivilj^  or  in  twi>  bt.im>). 
The  final  cKaraination  in  miiiiary  subjects  i^i  compel i rive,  (j) 
Cadfis  of  (he  Royal  Miiiiary  College  arc  in^Iructtti  in  the  lollowiiij( 
additional  subjects:  sanitation,  Frcni-h  or  German  (or  both), 
ridinK  and  horse  mnnagtmenl,  mu=ktlty,  physic.il  Irainins,  dijll 
and  sijinalliriK.  lliiKlust.ini  may  lie  tjkcn  ill^t<•:ld  of  Frtin  ii  r 
Gctm.in.  {jj  Cadfls  of  the  Royol  MUihiry  Afadfjy  arc  inslri,  i  1 
in  the  same  suhiL-ct^  as  the  cad^li  at  the  Royal  Mililarj'  CfjIK  ,  i , 
with  the  addition  of  artillery,  advanced  mat  hematics,  chcmi^iiy, 
light,  heat,  electricity  and  »'ork=hop  practice.  Cadctg  who  p.i-l 
highest  in  the  final  examination  for  commissions  are  as  a  rule 
Bppoititai  Co  the  Royal  Engineers,  the  remaiodcr  to  (he  Royal 
Artillery.  (4)  QfifS  Me  Spteiid  Restrte,  Terriloriai  Farce  and 
certain  other  forces  mutt  have  completed  a  conitnuou*  period  of 
Utta^mcnt  of  twelve  Qoatbs  to  a  R^Iar  uoitof  Cavslnr,  Artillery, 
Enipheen  or  Infuitiy,  and  have  Berved  and  baM  tninea  for  at  least 
Ode  year  b  the  foice  to  which  they  belong,  betMC  presenting  thcm- 
■dves  at  the  competitive  examination  in  military  subjects.  The 
period  of  attachment  to  Regular  units  may  be  teducixl  if  certain 
certificates  arc  obtained.  Candidates  for  commissions  in  tlie  artillery 
must  belong  to  the  artillery  branches  of  the  above  forces  anil  h.ivc  a 
certificate  in  riding  and  mathematics.  They  an:  not  eligible  foi  the 
Royal  Enginccra.  (5)  The  conditions  (or  Officers  of  ihr.  C^lumii 
tiuilary  Forces  arc  similar  to  tliosc  for  the  Special  Re^ir\  e.  t'ic., 
eacmt  that  only  two  months'  attachment  to  a  Regular  iinii.  or  unit 
of  the  Permanent  Colonial  Forces,  is  required.  (6)  Coiiinii- ii  jis 
arc  also  given  lo  Cadcls  of  tl:c  Royal  Miiiiary  Collrpe.  K\':\;':oi:, 
C'anad:!-  the  training  of  tli.it  e-Ldjli^liinent  btint;  yiniil.ii"  ll:.il 
at  llio  Rnyal  Military  CollcKe  and  tlu-  Rt.val  Milil.iiy  ,-\i-.i.li'iiiy. 

Candid.ite^i  for  commi'vsi^)n^.  in  thi;  Kuy.il  Army  Medical  Corps  .inj 
Afmy  Velt'tinary  Corps  .nc  not  e\aniined  'u\  milil.iry  sul)jetrs, 
but  must  pass  in  the  appropriale  [iHliniul  EuUjecls;  those  for  tlie 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  p-issing  two  written  and  two  oral 
examinations,  one  each  in  medicine  and  sut^ry;  those  for  the  Army 
Veterinary  Corps  passing  a  written  and  an  oral  examination  in 
veterinary  medicine,  surgery  and  hygiene.  Candidates  for  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps  have  further  to  proceed  to  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Colle^  for  instruction  in  recruiting  duties,  hygiene, 
pathology,  tropical  medicine,  military  eurgcry  and  military  medical 
tfltion. 

AwjMtrj  attend  the  School  of  MBtaiy  Enghteerinf  at 

 n,  mere  long  and  elaborate  courw*  of  tnstrtiction  are  given 

all  HaJcCts  appertaining  Co  the  work  of  the  corps,  including 
pracd^  work  in  the  6old  and  in  fortresses. 

II.  ilie  training  which  succeeds  the  appointment  to  a  commission 
fwTitfittt  partly  ofmorc  detailed  instruction  in  the  subjects  already 
Icuned,  partly  of  the  practical  application  of  those  subjects.  an(l 
[nrtly  of  mcx«  advanced  instruction  with  its  practical  application. 
I  On  first  joininjr  his  unit  the  young  officer  u  put  through  a  course 
^preliminary  drills,  lasting,  U  a  rule,  for  from  three  months 
lancry)  to  six  months  (cavalry),  though  the  time  depends  upon 
!  individual  officer's  rate  of  progress.  During  this  period,  and  for 
X  considerable  time  afterwards,  officers  arc  Infitrucitd  in  "  rri;i- 
ntal  duties,"  consisting  of  the  interior  economy  of  a  tvKi'"tiic, 
«uch  as  financial  .iccoiinti,  stores,  correspondence,  the  miijor  [loirli 
of  military  law  in  their  .ictml  wiirking,  customs  of  the  iJTvlce, 
the  management  uf  regimental  instiliilcs.  Sc.,  with,  in  the  cii-A-  .jf 
the  mountol  branclie-i,  e<ii]iiation  and  the  care  and  management  of 
horses.  Tlioy  are  rc«|uii(.d  t'l  iiltend  a  number  of  courts- martial, 
as  suptrnumi-rary  niemlii-ri.  iHf.ire  beinj;  ptrmitled  to  attend  one 
in  llie  elfiiiiie  .iiid  uirifi.il  r.ip.ieific-s  ol  member  or  prastculor, 
althojijli  friiKi  ,1  d  imifit  of  vii-w  their  qualification  depenil-:  iinipl/ 
upon  ili.rr  r.irik  .unl  l,ni;(U  of  Wrvicc.  A  eoursc  of  musketry, 
theoretical  and  practical,  is  then  gone  through.  Field  training 
begins  with  lectures  on  the  various  evolutions  of  the  squadron, 
battery  or  company,  foUowcd  by  actual  prsctioe  in  the  fidd,  anugcd 
by  the  commaiideTs  of  squadniiH,  batteries  or  companies. 

Bcfoiv  promotion  from  the  rank  at  aecond>lieu tenant  to  lieuteiiBiit, 
an  examination  must  be  passed  In  "  Regimental  Duties  "  (piadtcat, 
onl  and  written)  and  "  Drill  and  PieU  Training; "  {practical  onlv). 
~  jiatHg*  tifcrn  ia  hand  by  the  commaiidiBE  officer  of  his 
M  W'Mnde,  He  ia  bequeadr  examined  ht  the 
.  ji  ha  Ml'  already  been  instructed,  and  Is  pnictically 
taught  the  more  advanced  stages  of  topography,  engineering, 
tactics,  Uw  and  organization.  The  next  stage  consists  of  resimental 
drills,  which  include  every  kind  of  practical  work  in  the  field  which 
caa  be  done  b^  a  unit  under  the  command  of  a  lieu  tenant -colon  el. 
After  dlb  come  brigade,  division  and  army  mancciivrtn.  Oiiicen 
—  lo  paH  eaaminatbns  in  (nititary  aubiccts  for  promotion  until 
■     *    "  *    '      '»   Hie  ditef  of  Ukw  nibipas  are 

  ._   ^      aiiBtan;  -wHlaaeriwii  vOmy  -law, 

adnumitntion  and  miCtuy  niitory.  For  majorsi  beftve  pnmotloD 


to  lientcnairt-cdoacl,  en  exarainatton  in  "Tactical  Pltneat  for 
Command  "  has  to  be  pasMd.  This  examination  i*  a  teat  of  ^riGty 
in  commanding  the  "  Ihne  arms  "  in  the  fiekl ;  a  course  of  attadb- 
ment  to  the  two  arms  to  which  the  officer  does  not  belong  being  a 
necessity  pselimlnaiy. 

Army  Aniu  Ov^.— The  oSicen  of  this  corps  have  usually  served 
for  at  least  one  year  in  the  cavalry,  infantry  or  Royal  Marines, 
though  commissions  are  alio  given  to  cadets  of  the  Military 
Collide.  _  On  joining,  the  officer  first  spends  nine  nMnths  on  pniba> 
tion,  during  which  fie  attends  lectures  and  practical  demonriiatioas 
in  the  following  subjects:  military  administraibn  and  organizatioit 
generally:  and^as  regards  Army  Service  Corps  work,  in  detail: 
(H^anization  of  the  Field  Army  and  Lines  of  Communication:  war 
organization  and  duties  of  the  A.S.C;  registry  and  care  of  corr^ 
spondcnce;  contracts;  special  purchases;  precautions  in  receiving 
supplies,  and  care  and  issue  of  same:  accounts,  forms,  vouchers 
and  office  work  in  general  and  in  detail;  barrack  duties  (including 
all  ptunts  lelaling  to  coal,  wood,  turf,  candles,  lamps,  eas,  water.  &c  j. 
A  thorough  ancT  detailed  descriptiOR  of  all  kinds  of  forage  btead- 
stuffs,  meat,  groceriM  and  other  field  supplies  is  given.  The  lectures 
and  demonstrations  in  transport  include,  beside  mounted  and  dis- 
mounted drill,  wagon  drill;  carriages:  embarkation  and  tUseiB. 
barkatSon  of  men  and  animals:  entraining  aad  detiaininK!  hanwH 
and  saddlery;  transport  by  rail  and  sea,  with  tbe  office  woric 
involved.  This  course  of  inatroction  ia  civea  at  the  Amy  Senrica 
Corps  Training  EiUblishment  at  Afaleisliot. 

A  satisfactoiy  examlnatloa  lia>^  been  passed,  the  officer  [■ 
permanently  taken  Into  the  corps.  Before  promotion  to  capuin  he 
IS  examined  in  accounts^  correspondence  and  contracts;  judging 
cattle  and  supplies;  duties  of  an  A.S.C.  officer  in  charge  of  a 
sub-district;  interior  economy  of  a  company:  military  vehicles 
and  pack  animals;  embarkation,  discmbarlcatioa  and  duties  on 
board  ship;  convoys;  duties  oi  brigade  supply  and  transport 
officer  in  war.  Captains,  before  promotion  to  major,  arc  exanuned 
in  lines  of  common icalioo  of  an  army  in  war;  method  of  obtaining 
supplies  and  transport  in  war,  and  formatbn  and  working  ^depots; 
organization  of  transport  in  war;  schemes  of  supply  and  tranEport 
for  troops  operating  from  a  fixed  base;  duties  of  a  stafT-ofiicci 
administering  supply,  transp(»t  and  barrack  duties  at  home.  These 
are  in  addition  to  ecneral  military  subjects. 

Royal  Army  Sledicat  Corps.— -On  completion  of  the  course  ol 
Instruction  at  the  Royal  Army  Medical  College,  lieutenants  on  pn>- 
bation  proceed  to  the  R.A.M.C.  School  of  Instruction  at  Aldersioi 
for  a  two  months'  course  in  the  technical  duties  of  the  corps,  and  at 
the  end  of  _thc  courK  are  examined  in  the  aubjecta  taughL  This 
passed,  thrir  commissions  are  confirmed.  After  eighteen  months' 
service,  officers  arc  examined  in  aquad,  company  and  corps  drilh 
and  exerdsea;  the  Geneva  CoBventlon;  the  administration, 
organiation  and  etttiipment  of  the.army  in  iu  idatlon  to  the  medical 
services;  duties  of  wardmaitera  and  steward*  in  military  hospital; 
and  returns,  accounts  and  requisitions  connected  therewith:  dutiet 
of  executive  medical  officers;  military  law.  These  successful  candi- 
dates ore  then  eligible  for  promotion  to  captain.  Before  promotion 
to  major  the  following  examination  must  be  passed,  after  a  course  ol 
study  under  such  arraneemcnis  as  the  direct or-getieral  of  the  Army 
Medical  Service  may  determine:  (ij  medicine,  (i)  surgery,  M 
hygiene,  (4)  bacteriology  (5]  one  out  ot  seven  spcctal  subjects  named, 
and  (6)  military  bw.  The  examinarion  for  riromotion  from  majot 
to  lieu  tenant -colonel  embraces  army  medical  organisation  in  peact 
and  war;  sanitation  of  towns,  camps,  transports.  Sec;  epidemiolog]! 
and  the  management  of  epidemics;  medical  history  of  importani 
campaigns:  the  Army  Medical  Service  ol  the  more  important 
powers;  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  tht 
sick  and  wounded ;  and  a  tactical  problem  in  field  medical  adminia 
tration.  Officers  who  pass  these  exaininatians  with  distiacttan  an 
eligible  for  actx^lerated  promotion. 

Army  Ordnanct  Dtparimml. — An  officer  of  this  department  mini 
have  had  at  least  four  years'  service  in  other  branches  of  the  arm> 
and  must  have  passed  for  the  rank  of  captain.  They  are  then  eligibli 
to  present  dtcmsdves  at  an  elementary  examination  in  matha 
maticfi, -after  passing  which  tbey  attend  a  one  year's  course  at  thi 
Ordnance  College,  Woolwich.  The  couiac  comprises  tlie  foUosring 
(a)  Gaaamt  fincludiiig  principles  of  gun  comtntctioa  and  pracitca 
optio):  w  ifotfrssir  tuns,  carriages,  raachiae  guaa.  siinll  arm 
and  ammunition  of  all  descriptions:  (c)  Army  OrdnMU*  DkIm. 
(functiona  of  the  corps;  supply,  receipt  and  issue  of  sImcs,  Ac.) 
(<0  Uaehimryi  (c)  Ckeniiilry  and  UrtaBurty;  (/)  Bettrkily 
An  advanced  course  follows  in  which  officers  take  up  any  t«K>  of  tn 
subjects  of  applied  mathematics,  chemistry  and  dectricby,  oombinec 
antn  cither  small  arms,  optics  or  mechanical  design.  Tbey  are  tlia 
appointed  to  the  department  and  hold  their  appointments  for  fou 
yean,  with  a  pOHible  extension  of  an  additional  three  yean. 

Army  Vtlmitary  Corps, — A  candidate  on  appointment  as  veterinary 
officer,  on  joinina  at  Aldershot,  undngoesa  course  of  special  tr^in) 
at  the  Army  Wterinary  Sdwd.  The  course  lasts  one  year,  aiK 
consists  of  (a)  hygiene;  conformation  of  the  foot  and  shoring 
conformation,  points,  colouts,  markings;  stable  construction  aix 
mananment;  manwement  of  horses  in  the  open  and  of  lane  bodie: 
of  oiclc;  aadole*  ana  sore  backs;  coUaia  aM  aotc  shMildets;  biti 
utd  bittlns;  tiaaiport  by  sea  and  nil;  mules,  tloidtqrs,  camdi 
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:  retuomt  dspots;  tnlninc  of  ■rtny  horw;  inaithiiv. 
n  net  with  apedally  on  active  Mnrioe.    (c)  Military 


**)  . 

liii  Bad  cthict;  accounts  and  letunw;  adnaniMnrtioa  ana 
Haiiiaiiiai.  vMerinary  boapital^  ■oWiwtion,  nMp-fcndinf  and 
Ikv.  At  tbe  end  ol  the  ooune  he  n  cnmuied,  and  it  found  nti«- 
fiKXory,  ii  ictained  in  the  ttrvkt.  Before  promotion  to  captain 
he  ■  ccamioed  in  tbe  dutic*  o(  executive  veterinary  offioera  and  in 
Ikw:  befora  proowcion  to  major,  in  medidoc,  •lufcry,  fayneac. 
It  l«  iM^mi  and  tropical  diawwi.  and  in  ooe  (pecial  aubjcct  KWOed 
by  the  caa^date;  and  before  pmnotion  to  licntcnant-ooloncl, 
in  Ikw.  diitiei  of  adnMai^rativa  merinarjr  oflken  at  home  and 
mbnad,  manafctnent  ci  ^hootica,  ■^tafica  <t  Kabtea,  hnwn-Biiea 


 L  tlWtfpOitL 

ilray  ftyi?rfBrtawiri.--Officm>i»  appointed  tothadepaitnient. 
«a  profcatina  «  period  not  CTwrding  one  y«ar.  after  tervinK  for 
6ve  yeora  in  oae  of  the  other  anna  or  branches  of  tbe  tervlce.  At 
the  end  of  ihia  period  the  candidates  an  eaarained  ia  tha  (oUowinK 
•Hbiects:  eaaauoatioa  of  company  pay  Usts  and  pay  and  meM 
book:  method  of  keeping  aecounta  and  prqiarifig  Duanee-aheets 
aad  iHoatUy  cittnates;  luunr ledge  of  oay-mrtant,  allowance 
miililliwa  iiiil  financial  inMraetioaSi  book-keepinf[, by  doubte entry 
mmd  the  dutiea  attending  tbe  payment  of  (oUim;  aptitude  tor 
■ccaanta.  and  rnrickneM  and  mtMa  la  work.  Oa  conqiletion  of 
trn  yean'  lervKe,  officera  letum  to  tlMir  i^neat^  unka  they 
chKt  to  remain  wkh  tbe  department  or  are  nqtured  by  tbe  Amy 
Coaocil  to  be  permanently  attached  to  it. 

ScMoeli  and  CclUm. — The  tninina  of  the  officer  In  hia  rnjment  >■ 
■eceaoarily  incomplete,  owing  to  a  tar  wider  knawtedge  of  hia  pro- 
leHtoa  ia  geneial,  and  of  hia  own  branch  o(  the  service  in  particular, 
baina  cwential,  than  can  be  aequircd  within  the  comparatively 
confined  Kmtts  of  hi*  own  onit.  Accordingly,  Khool*  and  coUeeei 
have  been  established,  in  wfddi  qiecial  courses  of  instruction  are 
■iven.  dealinit  more  fully  with  the  generalities  and  dauik  of  the 
various  branciui  of  tlte  scrvica. 

There  ia  a  cavalry  school  at  Netberavon. 

JfanaJad  Inhnlry  schooU  have  been  establiabed  at  Longnnor, 
Balfotd  and  Kuvoitbi  wUch  train  both  oScera  and  men  in  aioanted 
infantry  duties.  Tbe  ofGcera  selected  to  be  trained  at  these  schools 
KM  have  at  least  two  years'  service,  hm  completed  a  trained 
aaliBer'a  course  of  nuskniy  and  should  bawa  aome  knowledge  of 
bomefaaasUp  and  be  aUe  to  ride.  The  instniction  con^Ms  foe  tbe 
aMst  part  oTridlnff  adiool  and  field  traiiung. 

The  StMoet  af  Gmnirf  at  Shoeburynesa  nvcs  five  courses  of 
instruction  per  annum;  one  "  Staff  "  courM  lor  Ordnance  officers, 
hsdng  one  month;  two  courses  for  senior  oCficm  of  tbe  Royal 
Ardllery,  liatinjf  a  [ortiught  each,  and  two  counea  (or  junior  oRiccri 
of  the  same  regimeat,  lasting  one  month  each.  For  Royal  Garriion 
AniBery  oAcen  there  ia  one  "  Staff  "  course  bstlna  for  icven  months 
(this  being  a  continuation  of  the  previous  "Staff  course),  and  two 
miraes.  laicing  four  months  each,  for  junior  ofBcerv  There  is  also 
a  scliool  of  lunnciy  at  Lydd,  where  two  counea,  ksting  for  three 
weeks  each,  u  sieee  artillery,  are  siven  each  year. 

Tbe  OrinA*et  CaUei*  at  Woolwich  provides  various  courses  of 
btstruction  In  addition  to  thoae  intendrd  for  oRicera  of  the  Ordnance 
Department.  There  ii  a  "  Gunnery  Stall  Course  "  (or  senior  olScen. 
sn  guDiaery, guns,  carriages,  ammunition,  riectridtv  and  machinery; 
two  cotinei  (or  junior  officers  of  the  tioya]  Artillery  in  the  same 
■abjecU :  a  course  for  officers  of  the  Army  Service  Corps  in  mechanical 
transport,  which  includes  instruction  In  allied  subj^ects,  such  as 
slectncitv  and  chemistry.  It  also  gives  courses  of  mstruction  to 
oScen  at  tbe  Royal  Navy. 

The  SclmJ  of  MUilary  Enfiaafriiic  at  Chatham  trains  omcers  of 
tbe  RoyaJ  Engineers,  compiles  official  test-books  on  Geld  defences, 
attack  and  deftnce  of  foniesses,  military  bridEing,  mining,  encamp- 
■lentB,  railways. 

The  Sckad  tf  Mmiirtry  at  Mytbe  (besides  awtting  and  directing 
the  muaketry  training  of  the  army  at  Urge  by  rcvisinz  regulaiioos, 
caperimenti,  &c.}  trains  officers  of  all  branches  erf  the  service  in 
dworetica]  and  practical  musketry,  thccourscslastingaboutamonth 
nch  and  embracing  fire  control,  the  tiaininc  of  the  eye  in  quick 
^erpeption.  fire  effect  and  so  on.  Counea  in  the  Maxim  gun  usually 

The'  Stag  Celkp  (kc  also  Staff)  at  Camberley  is  the  most  im- 
portartt  of  tbe  nuliury  colleges.  Only  qieoally  selected  officers 
arc  eligiMe  to  attempt  the  entrance  examination.  The  course  lasts 
two  years,  and  U  divided  into:  (o)  military  history,  strategy, 
tact  tea,  imperial  strategy,  strategic  distribution,  coaat  defence. 
(oftiBcation,  war  organization,  reconnaissance;  (i)  stall  duties, 
administration,  peace  distribution,  mobilization,  movements  of 
troop*  by  land  and  sea,  supply,  transport,  remounts,  organization, 
law  aixl  topographical  reconnaissance.  Visits  are  paid  to  workshops, 
lacttcsseik  continenul  battlefieUs,  Ac.,  and  staff  toun  are  earned 
oat.  Ofncen  of  the  non-mounted  branches  attend  ridins  school, 
and  students  can  be  examined  in  any  foreign  laTWuagM  they  may 
have  previoudy  itudied.  They  are  also  attached  Tor  short  periods 
to  arras  of  the  service  other  than  tho«  to  which  they  behMig.  and 
attertd  at  staff  oScea  ta  CBKue  tbair  being  oonvcnant  with  the  work 
done  there. 

The  Army  Strnc*  Carps  TVatnfHC  EshMiikmeta  at  Aldenhot 
^svactmncsofiastnctioii  to  senior  officen  of  the  corps  at  whKb 


and  11  BUCcG&stul.  receive  a  grant  in  aia  ol  tne  cxpenaes  mcurr 
The  grant  a  {So  tot  Ruattan,  £50  (or  German,  £14  for  French  < 
for  other languaE^  The  final  or  "  Inierprctenhip  "  cxami 

lv>n  for  ivhirh  the  v;r.int  is  Riven  is  o(  a  very  high  stanoard.   In  1 
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a  Umtted  tinmber  of  ofBcera  o(  other  corps  may  attend,  provided 
they  have  passed  through  or  been  recommended  for  the  Staff College. 
Other  courses,  in  addition  to  tbe  nine  months'  course  for  officors 
on  probation  for  the  corps  are,  one  ol  twelve  days  (or  senior  officers 
of  the  corps  in  mechanical  iraniport;  two  (one  long  and  one 
short)  in  the  same  subject .  for  other  officers;  one  Tor  ofllicers 
in  other  branches  of  the  service  in  iudRing  provisions;  and  one 
for  Heutenanta  the  Royal  Army  Medtcaf  Corps  in  supfdy  and 
transport. 

Other  colleger  and  scliools  are:  the  Balloon  School  at  Farn- 
borou^h,  for  olhcen  of  the  Royal  Engineers;  Schools  of  Elcclru 
Lifkimt  at  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth;  the  School  of  Siptaltine  at 
Alderabot.  for  officera  o(  alt  branches  of  the  service;  the  Sekoet  0/ 
CMMoitscr,  also  at  Aldcrshot;  wkI  the  Xraqr  KdMan^  SdmL 
where  a  one  month's  course  ia  glwa  ts  ■■oin  «<  j|i  ffOMated 
branches  In  the  main  principles  of  horsemastership,  sCuls  mm 
mcnt  and  veterinary  first  aid,  in  addition  to  the  one  year's  enmc 
officers  on  probation  for  the  Army  Veterinary  Corpa. 

To  encourage  the  study  of  fonign  languages,  cmiceiv  srho  pate  a 
preliminary  examination  in  any  language  tncy  may  select  ate  allowed 
to  reside  in  the  foreign  oountryfoT  a  period  o(  at  least  two  months. 
After  such  ntidence  they  may  present  themselves  (or  eaaminaiion, 
and  i[  successful,  receive  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  expenses  incurred. 

'     (or  German,  £24  for  French  and 
" '  cxamina* 

.,   ,   J.  In  the 

Km-  irui.  fno  ii  \a\fi  to  the  officer  during  hu  rc^cnce 
In  Kii^'^ii,  in  a'liliiion  to  ilic  grant.  Special  amngemenis  are 
ia.M\r  isith  ri-;:.ir<l  to  ilic  Ciiincw  anH  J.iji.ine'*  languages;  three 
oltii  1  fur  llic  fvirincr  and  fnur  cjfticcrs  f^r  ili^-  l.tttt-r  being  selected 
aniiiMily  (or  ^  livi)  ycirs'  rr-ii|LTicc  in  l!in^<  1  uMirri'.'i.  During  such 
resilience  oHicir^  r<-.i-ivc  I'So  fn-'r  anrrnni,  in  .irtililion  to  iheir  pay, 
and  a  rtw.ird      £175  nn  pa^i  ini;  ihc  "  I  nli  riiri  l---;  -hip  "  cMniinal  ion. 

There  ii.i=^  lirt  n  a  icnd.-ncy  of  late  y.xr^  r->  t;ivL-  ollicers  f,icili\ics 
lor  going  llirnugli  civilian  courses  of  iasrriictmn;  for  ex.imple.  at 
the  London  School  of  Ectmomics  and  in  the  workshops  of  the 
principal  railway  companies.  These  courses  enable  the  officer  not 
oaly  to  profit  by  civilian  experience  and  progress,  but  also  to  form 
an  opinion  as  toj^  an  hnowhdge,  as  oomparsd  with  the  knowicdga 
of  those  outside  htofaarndbnaMnaiaidiupK - 

ProMolion  from  On  RohAi.— In  several  'snrifea  aagrant  oScen 
way  join  a*  privates  and  pass  Ihrnugh  all  grades.  This  is  hardly 
promotion  Erom  the  F.k>iLs,  however,  because  it  Is  understood  from 
the  first  that  the  young  otanJacrMr.  as  be  is  called  in  Germany,  is  a 
candidate  for  officer's  rank,  and  he  is  treated  accordirvly.  leneirallv 
living  in  the  officcn'  mess  and  spending  only  a  brief  period  In  each 
of  the  non-commissioned  ranks.  True  promotion  from  the  ranks, 
won  by  merit  and  without  any  preferential  treatment,  is  practically 
unknown  in  Germany.  In  Fraitce,  on  tbe  other  hand,  one-third  of 
the  officers  are  promoted  non-commissioned  officers.  In  Italy  also 
a  lar^  proportion  of  the  officen  comes  from  the  ranks.  In  Great 
Britam,  largely  owing  to  the  chancxs  of  distinction  afforded  by 
frequent  colontal  expeditions,  a  fair  number  of  i»on-commissioned 
officers  receive  prornotion  to  combatants'  commissions.  Tbe 
number  »,  however,  diminishing,  as  shown  by  tbe  following  extracts 
from  a  return  of  i^pq  (combatants  only) : — 

1885-1888  annual  average  34  (Sudan  Wars,  &c} 

1889-1893      "  35 

1893-1898      "       "  19 

1899-1903     "'      "     3S  <S.  African  War) 

1903-1908     "       "  14 

Qnartemiasien  and  riding  masters  are  invariably  promoted  from 

the  lower  ranks. 

Officera  of  reserve  and  second  line  forces  are  recruited  ia  Great 
Britain  both  fay  direct  apiwintment  and  by  transfer  from  the  regular 
forces.  In  universal  service  armies  reserve  officers  are  drawn  from 
retired  irgular  oflicers,  seleaed  non-commissioned  oBicerB,  and 
most  of  alt  from  young  men  of  good  social  standing  who  are  gaiettcd 
after  serving  their  compulsory  period  as  privates  in  the  ranb. 

FOREIGM  AaWM 
Tbe  training  of  tbe  officer  of  a  foreign  army  lUflen  very  ilighUy 
from  that  of  tbe  British  officer.  Each  cmintryspedalixes  acconliBg 
to  its  iotlividual  requinmeots,  but  in  tbe  main  the  traiiuBg  la  much 

the  nme. 

Cermcnf.—'The  Germaru  attend  more  closely  to  detail— being  even 
microscopical — and  it  has  been  said  that  a  little  grit  in  the  German 
milita^  machine  would  cause  a  cessation  of  its  working.  Unfor- 
tunately fnr  this  argument,  the  German  army  has  not  yet  given  any 
signs  of  cessation  of  work,  so  lew  deviatioas  fraa  tbe  smootn  working 
ol  the  military  machine  beiiig  permitted  that  the  introduction  of 
grit  imo  this  air-tight  casirw  is  practkallw  impossible.  At  tbe  same 
lime,  the  German  officer  to  trained  to  nave  hutiative  and  to  use 
that  initialive,  bat  be  is  expected  to  be  discreet  ia  the  use  of  K  and 
conseqnently  undue  insistence  mi  literal  obedience  to  instructions 
(as  distinct  Irom  formal  orden).  and  undue  reticence  on  the  part  of 
senior,  cspeciany  staff,  oflioen  is  held  to  be  dangerDHs,  in  that  tbe 
icrimentd  officer.  If  ignorant  of  the  militaiy  situation,  may,  by  acts 
of  initiative  out  of  bamonjr  with  the  fenemi  plant  senoiisly  prejodiea 
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idonl  anil  romniaruLiiiI .  U 
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^Tbe  CeroiaM  ■ttach  special  inipurunte  to  in!.ti-uciiun  in 
handling  ol  artillery. 

Italians  niiikc  a  fpetijlily  of  hiirBcmanship,  their 

  1  sludyinB  for  two  years  at  the  cavalry  kKooI  .11 

Modcoa  \  later  at  the  school  at  Piamto,  and  later  Mill  at  Um  achoul 
«t  Tor  di  QuintOi.  Tbcy  aho  attach  miich  unportanoe  to  aountam 
warfaR. 

AwMCfc — The  (onul  tninuig  ol  the  French  officer  does  not  apf>ear 
to  differ  lerioti^  (rom  that  o(  the  British  officer,  with  thU  exception, 
that  aa  one-thira  or  id  of  French  officers  are  promoted  from  the 
BMKoaimuMooed  ranks,  a  ^cat  feature  of  the  educational  ^stem 
k  tW  group  of  KhooU  compming  the  Saumur  (cavalry),  St  Maixent 
GtSiuuryi  and  Veraailles  {artillery  and  engineer!),  which  are  inierded 
lor  ttBdaMffiGcr  faadidataa  lor  commiwiona.  Tne  generality  of  1  he 
ofim  ooaien  [ram  thit'^'aatail  acbool  "  of  St  Cyr  (infantry  and 
Gaviliy)  and  the  SceU  Faomm^/u  f^xtSOtty  and  cogiDccn). 

(R.  J.  C.) 

Vniud  S:a!es. — The  Dcindpal  muce  iron  which  oniLtjrs  ,ul' 
■upplicd  to  the  army  is  the  bmous  Military  Academy  at  Wi^L  I'uiLit. 

The  President  may  appoint  forty  cadet  ^  and  gencraU>  ihc-jM 
IMiat  army  aad  uavy  oRiccrs.  Each  scndi<;r  ami  t.i'jh  k  pitT^nt.i- 
M^^jIMI  delegate  in  Congress  may  appoint  om'.  1  ^\^\>',\m  nicni  s 
K^MWf . niftl-  annually,  but  as  vacanciL-!i  occur  ilitoiij;)!  t:rjdj.iii<jii 
^HMhtr^tcirdibchar^c  before  grail  ii.'itiuri.  1  ho  maxim  um  niimbor  i}\ 
MtHBWner  the  Twrliili  Census  iii  533.  The  commamlini;  olfic.T  of 
the  academy  ha-;  the  liile  uf  mi[-i  ri  ' 
di-t.iileil  from  ihe  .irim  .  .mil  li 
<.,rp,  ul  i.,-iil.i.i-.<.r^.iiii/.M.,-jl. 
ollicer  liet.iilcd  hoiii  ilu'  rrE;u.  Ii. 
C3deti.  lie  h.i-.  ll;-  r-  1  n ; .■  ..-.1  r v 
officer  of  cni;iiii.-cf-.  ,ii  il  nt  .iri::i.i 
practical  mililary  cnniiiefriiig  and  of  ordnance  and  gunnery  rCii>ec- 
tively.  The  heads  ol  the  departments  of  instructioD  have  the  title 
(rf  professors.  They  are  selected  genenUy  from  officers  of  the  army, 
ana  thnr  poeitions  are  permanent.  The  olfic«rs  above  menlioned 
and  the  prafcsaon  constitute  the  academic  board.  The  military 
and  asiiitant  instructon  are  officers  of  the  army.  The  course  i.l 
iiistructloa  covers  four  years  and  is  very  thorough.  Thcureiic.il 
instruction  comprise*  mathematics,  French.  Spanish.  Engti!.h. 
drawing,  physics,  astroMmy,  chemistry,  ordnance  and  gunnery,  art 
of  war.  civil  arid  militaiy  engineering,  law  (international,  con- 
stitutional and  military),  history  and  drill  inulations  of  all  arms. 
Practical  instruction  comprises  tile  service  diilts  in  infantry,  cavalry 
and  artillery,  surveying,  reconnaissance*,  field  engineerinR,  construc- 
tion of  temporary  bridges,  simple  astronomical  obrfrv.iiiun;.  fencing, 
gymnastics  and  swimmirg.  Cadoii  aic-  a  p.irt  ..f  ihf  .iniiy.  and 
rank  between  second  lieutenants  and  ilie  lu;4h.-.i  vii.n!'-  '>i  non- 
commissioned ofiiciTS.  They  receive  from  llii;  tiMii  rrtiu  rl  .1  r.i!c 
ol  pay  sulTicioiit  to  cover  all  necessary  e\|H:n^'s  .n  ihe  .".nkinv 
About  50%  of  those  entering  are  able  to  citmpleie  llie  <viir-<-,  1  In 
graduating  class  cich  year  numl>er5,  on  an  average,  ^ilnjiii  Ui,  .\ 
class,  on  Kradii.itinc,  i"'  arranged  in  or<ler  accordiiij;  to  merit,  and  it? 
memberit  arc  as^Kiied  as  second  lieulenanls  lu  oirp,.  ami  arm, 
according*  to  the  recommendation  of  the  academic  l>oard.  A  few  at 
the  head  of  thecbusgointo  the  corps  of  engltwcrs;  the  next  in  order 
generally  go  into  the  artillery,  and  the  rest  of  the  class  into  the 
cavalry  and  infantry.  The  dunce  of  graduates  as  to  arm  of  service 
and  legimenta  is  consulted  u  far  a*  practicable.  Any  enlisted  man 
who  has  Krved  honestly  and  faithfully  not  less  than  two  vcaii>.  who 
is  between  twenty-one  and  Uiltty  years  of  age.  unmarried,  a  ciiiicn 
of  the  United  Statea  and  of  good  moral  character,  may  aspire  to  a 
tlWHiliinii III  To  obtain  it  bo  must  pas'!  an  educational  and  phy^ir;]! 
Mgninatian  before  a  hnrd  of  five  officers.  I'his  buard  must  alv« 
(nquire  as  to  tht  character,  capacity  and  record  of  the  candidate. 
Many  welf«ducated  young  men,  unable  to  obtain  appointments  to 
Wast  F^nt,  enlist  in  the  army  for  the  express  purpose  of  obuining 
a  commtMion.  Vacancies  in  the  grade  of  second  liLiiirnint  remain- 
ing, after  the  graduates  of  the  Militarv  Acadcmv  an, I  qu.ihiud 
enlist»]  men  have  been  appointed,  are  filled  from  tivil  Im  .  T  i  l  o 
eligible  for  appointment  a  candidate  must  be  a  ciii/.i-n  lA  llie  I  lutcd 


(he  a^'- 

seven  years,  ami  luuii  be  .ippruvcil  by  an  ci.Miiinii,s  bo.ird  of  fi\c 
officers  ai  to  habits,  moral  character,  physical  ability,  education 
and  general  fitness  for  *lw  — *ioa.  W  tnnt'  of  peaoe  very  fev 
appCTntmenf  from  d^BW  ■»  — ifa,  II  to<lM  A*t  there  is  a 

large  number. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  the  Gi|toNr  SeiMl  at  AMshington, 
D,C.  luur  •^rv'm  schools  for  officen.  TblW— 1  the  Coast  Artillety 
School  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia!  the  G«neral  Service  and  Staff 
College  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  KanMa;  the  Mounted  Service 
Schod  at  Fort  Riley.  Kansas;  the  Army  Me<Hcal  School  at  Wa.-,!!- 
ington.  The  commandants,  staffs  and  Instructor*  at  these  achooln 
are  oBkeri  specially  selected.  The  garrison  at  Fort  Monroe  is 
corr>poKd  of  eeveral  companies  of  coast  artBlery.  The  rieuteoants 
of  these  companies,  who  constitute  the  class,  are  relieved  and  replaced 
others OM  1st  September  of  each  year.  Thecmine  m  instruction 
comprisii  the  foHoiring  subiect*:  attBery,  hallinics.  cnRin"  n„t;, 
■«WaadwecliOTfc*.clBcteicityairfatoai.clyitfstiyydexpbM 

aiid  oonlage  (the  use  of  Kipefc  t&  making  of  vsriouB  kbds  of  fcnou 


and  lashings,  riggiiw  shears,  Ac,  for  the  hondKag  of  heavy  gvn* 
July  and  August  of  each  year  are  ordinarily  devoted  to  aniller 
larsct  practice.  The  course  at  the  General  Service  and  Sta 
College  IS  lor  one  year  in  each  SchooL  The  cIbm  of  student  of&ca 
is  made  up  of  one  lieutenant  from  each  lepmcnt  of  infantry  aa 
cavalry,  and  such  others  as  mav  be  detailed.  They  are  assigned  1 
the  organintioni  compriaing  the  garTiion.  nonnaQy  a  re^mcnt  1 
infantry,  a  inaadroa  (lour  troops)  of  cavalry  aad  a  battery  of  M 
artillery.  The  department*  M  inRructioa  are:  mililary  an 
cnginecring,law,Infantiy,avalry,militaryhy|MiW.  Huchattantia 
i*  paid  to  practical  work  in  the  minor  ojieratioa*  «(  war,  the  troop 
of  the  ^iTison  being  utiliicd  ia  conaauoa  therewith.  At  the  rim 
of  the  final  examinations  of  each  class  at  Foa  Monroe  and  Fat 
Leavenworth,  those  officer*  moK  distinguidied  for  oroficirocy  at 
reported  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army.  Two  from  each  clw 
of  the  Artillery  School,  and  not  more  than  five  from  each  ctam  ■ 
the  General  Service  and  Staff  Collqie,  arc  thereafter,  to  loog  a*  the 
remain  in  the  service,  noted  in  the  annual  army  twister  as  bonov 
graduates."  The  work  of  the  Mounted  Service  ScMol  at  Fort  Rile 
IB  maint);  practical,  and  is  carried  on  by  the  renilar  garrison,  whic 
usually,  in  time  of  peace,  conMsts  c^  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  an 
three  field  batteries  The  government  reservation  at  Fen  Rile 
comprises  about  40  sq.  m.  of  varied  terrain,  so  that  opportunitiei  ai 
afforded,  and  taken  advantace  ct,  for  all  kinds  of  Sod  opentioni 
The  Army  Medical  School  bestablished  at  Washington.  Thefacult 
consists  of  four  or  more  instructors  selected  from  the  senior  oftcci 
of  the  medical  departmenL  Thecouneof  instmctioacoversapeno 
of  five  months,  banning  annually  in  November.  The  student  tAcei 
are  Rccntljr  appointea  medical  officers,  and  such  other  medics 
officers,  availaUe  for  detail,  as  may  desire  to  take  the  course.  In 
■trtictioo  is  by  lecture  and  practical  work,  special  attention  bein 
given  to  the  following  subjects*,  dutie*  of  medical  officers  in  peac 
and  war;  bo^tal  aJminianatiimj  imiitani  medicine,  sorgery  an 
hygiene;  microscopy  and  bacterwlogy;  io^tal  corps  drill  an 
first  aid  to  the  wounded.  (W.  A.  &} 

OPFiaAL  (Late  L«t.  offieiatis,  for  class.  Lat.  tpparilor,  fror 
officium,  office,  duly),  in  general  any  holder  of  of!ice  under  Ih 
stale  or  a  public  body.  In  cccksiaslical  law  the  word  "  o&idal ' 
haa  a  qicdal  tecbniad  aeue  u  applied  to  lha  ofidal  nerciiuii 
a  diocesan  bishop's  jurisdiaioii  as  his  repraeniative  asd  ii 
his  name  (see  Ecclesiastical  JvaisDicnon).  the  title  o 
"  official  piiocipal,"  together  with  that  of  "  vicar-general,"  is  ii 
England  now  neiged  in  that  ol  "  chancellor  "  of  a  diotxM  (ae 
CHA^KXLL(»). 

OPPICIN AI*  t  term  applied  In  medldne  to  drugs,  ptants  am 

herbs,  which  are  sold  is  chemists'  and  druggists'  shops,  and  li 
medical  preparations  of  such  drugs,  tic,  as  are  made  in  accord 
ance  with  the  presciiptions  aulboiized  by  the  pharmncopoeii 
In  the  latter  iens«,  modem  usage  tends  to  supenedc  "  ofildnal ' 
by  "  olTidal."  Tlie  clasdcal  Lat.  <i0!ciMii  meant  a  vorksbOF 
nuuiufactoiy,  hborattvy,  and  in  medieval  monastic  Latin  wa 
applied  to  a  general  store-room  (see  Du  Cange,  Gm.,  a.«.] 
it  thus  became  applied  to  a  shop  where  goods  were  loid  rathe 
than  a  place  where  things  were  made. 

OODSH.  a  dty  and  the  county-ieat  of  Weber  antnty,  Utal 
U.S.A.,  at  the  confluence  of  Ihe  Ogden  and  Weber  rivm,  an 
about  35  m.  N.  of  SaK  Lake  City.  rop.  (1890)  14,889;  (iqcc 
16,313,  of  whom  330>  were  forelgn-botn;  (1910  ccnstu 
35,580.  It  is  served  by  the  Union  Padfic,  the  Southern  Facifit 
the  Oiegon  Short  LhW,  and  the  X)cnver  ft  Rio  Grande  tailwayi 
It  b  situated  at  an  elevation  of  about  4300  ft.  in  the  picturesqti 
region  of  the  Wasatch  Range,  Ogden  Caflon  and  the  Grca 
Salt  Lake.  Ogden  is  in  an  agricultural  and  fruit-growin 
region,  and  gcdd  and  silver  are  mined  in  the  vicinity.  It  hi 
various  manufactures,  and  the  value  of  the  factory  prodiu 
increased  from  $1,341,214  In  1900  to  Si,997,057  >»  I9°5,  < 
■  4''3  >^  Ogden,  wliich  is  said  to  have  been  named  in  honoi 
of  John  Ogden,  a  trapper,  was  laid  out  under  the  direction  < 
firigham  Young  in  1850,  and  was  incoiponied  in  the  next  yeai 
in  i8£i  It  received  a  new  chatter,  but  dnce  1898  It  has  bee 
governed  under  a  general  law  of  the  stale. 

0GDBN5BUB0.  a  dty  and  port  of  entry  of  St  Lawrent 
county.  New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  the  St  Lawrence  liver,  at  t) 
mouth  of  the  Oswcgatchic,  140  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Syracuse,  Ne 
York.  Pop.  (1890}  ii,66>;  (1900)  11,633,  of  "'■o'"  i"' 
foreign-bom;  (1910  census)  15,933-  I'  served  by  the  Ke 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  snd  the  Rutland  railways,  ar 
by  several  lake  and  river  steamboat  lines  connecting  with  por 
oa  the  Gnat  Lakes,  the  dty  bang  at  the  hcftd  of  lake  oavigftik 
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«  tlw  St  LamcMft  Sleim  fcntM  OMBMCt  OtdmbiBs  with 
FrmoH,  OaUrio.  Tbedtyistheseitof  UnStUwrcRcsStBte 
HaqHUl  for  the  Iitune  (1890},  And  has  a.  United  States  Cwtdins 
Soue  and  a  slate  umoury.  The  dty  became  the  see  of  a  Roman 
(^tholic  Uibop  in  187),  and  here  Edgar  Philip  Wadhamt  (1817- 
ilgi)  Ubound  n  bWwp  in  iS/s-ifligt.  It  to  the  pott  of  entry 
4  the  Onregntchie  cnXoms  district,  tad  has  an  extensWe 
amatKc,  particularly  in  lumber  and  grain.  The  city  has 
nooos  manufactures,  including  lumber,  flour,  wooden-ware, 
bmt-WBre,  aillu,  woollens  and  ctathing.  The  value  of  the 
actory  pcoduds  incresscd  from  11.360,889  >»  1900  to  $3,057,971 
a  1905,  or  35-3^  The  site  of  Ogdcn^nirg  was  occupied  in 
t*49  by  the  Indian  settlement  of  La  Presentation,  founded  by 
tke  AbbC  Francois  Piquet  (170S-1781)  for  the  Chriuian  converts 
of  the  Iroquois-  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence 
ie  British  built  here  Fort  PrtKnUllon,  which  they  hdd  until 
when,  in  accordance  wilh.tbe  terras  of  the  Jay  Treaty, 
lie  garrisoB  was  withdrawn.  Abraham  Ogden  (1743-1798), 
1  pniniiient  New  Jersey  lawyer,  bought  land  here,  and  the 
(iileiMDt  which  grew  up  around  the  fort  was  named  Ogdensburg. 
Dithg  the  early  part  of  the  War  of  181)  tt  was  an  important 
?art  on  the  Amerksn  Bne  of  defence.  On  the  4lh  of  October 
Cotond  Lethbridge,  with  about  750  men,  prepared  to 
ctick  Ogdensburg  but  was  driven  oft  by  American  troops 
ato  General  Jacob  Brown.  On  the  land  of  February  1813 
teh  fort  and  village  were  captured  and  partially  destroyed 
?  the  British.  Ihiring  the  Canadian  rising  of  1837-1838 
>deasburg  became  a  rendenous  of  the  Insurgents.  Ogdensburg 
tu  incorporated  as  a  irtllage  In  1818,  and  was  charUred  as  a 
3:rin  1S6S. 

0QB8  (probaUy  an  English  corruption  of  Fr.  cghe,  a  diagonal 
pan  rib,  being  a  moulding  commonly  employed;  equivalents 
DMhcr  languages  are  Lat.  cyma-mersa.  llal.  je/o.  Ft.  eymaise, 
us.  KeMIeisUn),  a  term  given  in  architecture  lo  a  moulding 
a  I  double  curvature,  convex  and  concave,  in  which  the  former 

■  the  appennost  (ice  HoCLOWa).  The  name  "  ogee-arch  " 
iificn  applied  to  an  arch  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  con- 
3Aed  ogees  (see  AnCB). 

OSIER  THB  DAIf^  a  hero  of  romance,  who  is  identified  with 
X  Frmnkish  warrior  Autchar  (Autgarius,  Auctaritis,  Otgarius, 
Vrrios)  of  the  old  chronidera.  In  771  or  771  Autchar  accom- 
-cied  Gerberga,  widow  of  Carloman,  Charlemagne^  brother, 
ol  her  children  to  the  court  of  Deu'derius,  Lingof  the  Lombards, 
~h  whom  he  marched  against  Rome.  In  773  be  sulnnitled 
iCharles  at  Verona.  He  finally  entered  the  cloister  of  St  Faro 
-UcsuK.  and  Mabillon  iAcIa  SS.  ord.  SI  Benedktl,  Paris,  1677) 
3  left  a  description  of  his  monument  there,  which  had  figures 
Cigier  and  his  friend  Benedict  or  Benoll,  irilh  smaller  images 
'  Roland  and  la  belle  Aude  and  other  Carolingian  personages. 
Mbe  chronicle  of  the  IVudo  Tur^rin  it  u  stated  that  innumer- 
-*e  camlittnat  were  current  on  the  subject  of  Ogicr,  and  his 
»ds  were  (»obably  sung  in  German  as  well  as  in  French.  The 
of  romance  may  be  definitely  associated  with  the  flight 
^Gerberga  and  her  children  to  Lombardy,  but  it  is  not  safe 

■  usamc  that  the  other  scattered  references  all  relate  to  the 
-■V  individual.    Colour  is  lent  to  the  theory  of  his  Bavarian 

by  the  fact  that  he,  with  Duke  Naimcs  of  Bavaria,  led 
iBavuian  contingent  to  battle  at  Ronresvaux. 

■  the  mmancca  of  the  Can>lingian  cycle  he  is,  on  account 
us  revolt  agilnst  Charlemagne,  placed  in  the  family  of  Doon 

i*  Mayence,  being  the  son  of  Caufrey  dc  "  Dannemarche." 
K  En/amcei  Ofier  of  Adenfe  le  Rois,  and  the  Climalerie  Ogier 
>  DanM^imanMe  of  Raimbert  de  Paris,  are  doubtless  based  on 
'  ier  chansons.  The  Ckmderie  is  divided  into  twelve  songs  or 
•xbcs.  Ogicr,  who  was  the  hostage  for  his  father  at  Charjc- 
court,  fell  into  disgrace,  but  regained  the  emperor's 
'rKjr  by  his  exploits  in  Italy.  One  Easter  at  the  court  of  Laon, 
[•ever,  his  son  Balduinel  was  slain  by  Charlemagne's  son. 
yAat.  with  a  chess-board  (cf.  the  incident  of  Renaud  and 
^^tholais  in  the  Qunire  Fits  Aymott).  Ogier  in  his  rage  slays 
'qnecn's  nephew  Loher,  and  would  have  slain  CharlcmaEnc 
«df  but  for  the  iotcrvcnlioa  of  the  knights,  who  connived 
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ftt  his  flight  lo  Lombardy.  In  his  stronghold  of  Csstdfort  he 
resisted  the  imperial  forces  f<n  seven  years,  but  was  at  last  taken 
prisoner  by  Turpin,  who  incarcerated  him  at  Reims,  while  his 
horse  Bnlefort,  the  sharer  of  his  e^ploiis,  was  made  to  draw 
stones  at  Meaux.  He  was  eventually  released  to  fi^t  the 
Saracen  chief  Bithua  or  Braihier,  whose  armies  had  ravaged 
France,  and  who  had  defied  Chailemagne  to  single  combU. 
Ogier  only  consented  to  fight  after  the  surrender  of  Giarlol, 
but  the  prince  was  saved  from  his  barbarous  vengeance  by  the 
intervention  of  St  Michael.  The  giant  Brfhus,  despite  hb 
17  ft.  of  stature,  was  overthrown,  and  Ogier,  after  marrying  an 
English  princess,  the  daughter  of  Angart  (or  Edgard),  king  of 
England,  received  from  Charlemagne  the  fiefs  of  Hainaut  and 
Brabant. 

A  Uter  romance  in  Alexandrines  <Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Royal  15E  vL) 
contains  marvels  added  from  Celtic  romance.  Six  fairies  visit 
his  cradle,  the  sixth,  Morgan  la  Fay,  promising  that  he  shall 
be  her  lover.  He  has  a  conqueror's  career  in  the  East,  and  after 
two  hundred  years  in  the  "  castle  "  of  Avalon  returns  to  France 
in  the  days  of  Ring  Philip,  bearing  a  firebrand  on  which  bis  life 
depends,  Hiis  he  destroys  when  Philip's  widowed  queen 
wishes  to  marry  him,  and  he  is  again  carried  oS  by  Morgan  hC 
Fay.  The  prose  romance  printed  at  Paris  in  1498  is  a  version 
of  this  later  poem.  The  fairy  element  is  prominent  in  the  Italian 
legend  of  UfgieH  U  Daneie,  the  moat  famous  redaction  being 
the  prOBO  IJbndtUbala^dd  Daiiue  (Mibn,  1498),  and  hi  the 
English  Panmu  and  ntumud  kislory  of  Uonine,  son  U>  Oger 
the  Dane,  translated  by  J.  M.  (London,  i6ia}-  The  Spanish 
Urgel  was  the  hero  of  Lope  de  Vega's  play,  the  Margua  dd 
Mantua.  Ogier  occupies  the  third  branch  of  the  Scandinavian 
Kariarnagnus  saga;  Ids  fight  with  Brunamont  (Enfanctt  Ogier) 
was  the  subject  of  a  Danish  folk-song;  and  as  Holger  DoHste 
he  became  a  Danish  national  hero,  who  fought  against  the 
German  Dietrich  of  Bern  (Theodoric  "  of  Verona  "),  and  was 
invested  with  the  common  tradition  of  the  king  who  deeps  in 
a  mountain  ready  lo  awaken  at  need.  Whether  be  had  origbially 
anything  to  do  with  Denmark  seems  doubtful  The  surname 
le  Danois  has  been  exphined  as  a  corruption  of  I'Ardennois  and 
Dannemarche  as  the  marches  of  the  Ardennes. 

BlBLIOCRArilY. — la  Chmihrie  Ogier  de  Datiemarcfie.  ed.  I.  B. 
Barrois  (3  v-ols.,  Paris,  I64z);  Les  Enfances  Ogier,  ed.  A,  Scheler 
([tfiih^K,  t»j^):  Hitt.liil.de  la  France,  vols.  xn.  and  xx]l.;C.  Paris, 
lli:!.  piii'!.  de  Chailemagne  (P.iris,  1856);  L.  Cautier.  Les  Epoptti 
Jrr.tuniscs  Und  ed.,  1 87d-l8i)'i) ;  L.  Tio.  Sognel  om  Ilolger  Dantti 
{Cci(x'[ili.4;fti,  1S70);  H.  L.  \V,ir<l,  Cataheue  of  Ron-.iinra,  vol.  i. 
pp.  6u4-(i[o;  C.  Vorclz<<h.  liber  die  SaM  Ton  Oz'rr  dem  Dintn 
(_ll,!lic,  ihvr);  P,  Taris,  "  K,x-hcrchos  sur  OpuT  k>  llanois"  Bibl.  dc 
r£i  ,-■/<■  JiM  tVrjrlfs.  vol.  iii. ;  P.  Rajna.  Le  UriRini  dell'  rpopea  fronfOt 
{i>->i4):  Kl.vlir.  N,]im,'s  v.  Rivciii  iiril  OeiiT  .Icr  Dftne,"  in 
i:l7:.r  dcr  p!::l.  /i.-I,  CI        drr  1:1.  .M-ad.  d.  II'.JJ..  VoL  iv. 

(Munirh. 

OOILBT,  JOHM  (1600-1676),  British  writer,  was  bom  in  or 
near  Edinburgh  in  November  1600.  His  lather  was  a  prisoner 
within  the  rules  of  Kind's  Bench,  but  by  speculation  the  son 
found  money  to  apprentice  himself  to  a  dancing  master  and  to 
obtain  his  father's  release.  He  accompanied  Thomas  Wcnlworth, 
earl  of  SirafTord,  when  be  went  to  Ireland  as  lord  deputy,  and 
became  tutor  to  his  children.  Strafford  made  him  deputy-master 
of  the  revels,  and  he  built  a  little  theatre  in  St  Wcrburgh  Street, 
Dublin,  which  was  very  successful.  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  ruined  hts  fortunes,  and  in  1646  he  returned  to  England. 
Finding  his  way  to  Cambridge,  he  learned  Latin  from  kindly 
scholars  who  had  been  impressed  by  his  industry.  He  then 
ventured  to  translate  Virgil  into  &iglish  verse  (1649-1650}, 
which  brought  him  a  conuderablr  sum  of  money.  The  success 
of  this  attempt  encouraged  Ogilby  lo  learn  Greek  from  David 
Whitford,  who  was  usher  in  the  school  kept  by  James  Shirley  the 
dramatist.  Homer  his  tlinds  translated  .  .  .  appeared  in  t6|}o, 
and  in  1665  Hornet  his  Odysses  Iranslaltd  .  .  ..Anthony  i 
Wood  asserts  that  In  these  undertakings  he  had  the  assistance 
of  Shirley.  Al  the  Rcsloraiion  Ogilby  received  a  commission 
for  the  "poetical  part  "  of  the  coronation.  His  properly  was 
destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  bul  he  rebuilt  his  house 
in  Whitcfriars.  and  set  up  a  printing  press,  from  which  be  its-"  -* 
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many  mtfilficent  booki,  the  moot  ImpoiUnt  of  whicb  were  a 
Hfia  of  sUmn,  with  ngnviogi  ""V  ^  Uolfatr  «tid 
othm.  He  strled  hinuelf  "  His  hUjaty't  Coemogrmpber  ujd 
Geographic  Itinter."  He  died  in  London  on  the  4tli  of 
September  1676. 

OgUbjr  sbo  tnulated  the  fabte*  of  Aeoop,  and  wrote  three  efnc 
poeiDi.  Hia  buU^  output  was  ridiculed  by  John  Drydea  in  Uae- 
^tekw*  tad  by  Alexander  Pope  in  the  Dunciad. 

OQILVIB  (oT  Ocilby),  JOHN  (c.  1580-1615),  Za^Hsb  Jesuit, 
was  born  in  Scotland  and  educated  mainly  in  Germany,  where 
he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  being  ordained  priest  at  Paris 
in  1613.  As  an  emissary  oE  the  society  be  returned  to  Scotland 
in  this  year  disguised  as  a  soldier,  and  in  October  1614  be  was 
arrested  in  Glasgow.  He  defended  himself  stoutly  when  he  was 
tried  in  Edinburgh,  but  be  was  condemned  to  death  and  was 
hanged  on  the  aSth  of  February  1615. 

A  Tnu  Rdation  of  the  ProcMdinii  egflinst  John  Ogitvie,  a  Jetuit 
(Edinburgh,  1615), isusualty  attributed  to  Archbishop  spot  tiswoodc. 
See  also  James  Forbes.  UEiliu  tolhtdiqme  en  Ecew:  marine  de 
Jean  Oiiiiit  (Paris,  18S3);  and  W.  Fofbes-Leitb,  NomUwu  of 
SfoUiik  Calkolta  (1885), 

OOILVT,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Scottish  family  of  which 
thaeariof  Aliliaisthehead.  The  family  was  pnbaUydcKCBdcd 
from  a  certain  Gillebtidc,  earl  of  Angus,  who  received  lands  from 
William  the  Lion.  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy  (d.  1440)  of  Lintrathcn, 
lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland  from  1415  to  i43i>  was  the  son 
«f  Sir  Wahct  Ogilvy  of  Wester  Powrie  and  Auchteriwuse,  a 
man,  says  Andrew  of  Wyntoun,  "  atout  and  maafull,  banld 
and  wycht,"  who  was  killed  in  1393.  He  built  a  castle  at  Airlie 
in  Forfarshire,  and  left  two  ions.  The  cider  of  these.  Sir  John 
Ogilvy  (d.c.  1484),  was  the  father  of  Sir  James  Ogilvy  (c.  1430-c. 
IS04)>  *u  »»<^  o  ^  parliament  in  1491;  and  the 
younger,  Sir  Walter  OgUvy,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of 
Findlater,  The  earldom  of  Flndlater,  bestowed  on  James 
Ogilvy,  Lord  Ogilvy  of  Deskbrd,  In  1638,  was  united  in  1711 
with  the  earldom  of  Scafield  and  became  dormant  after  the 
death  of  James  OgUvy,  the  7th  carl,  in  October  181 1  (see  Sea- 
XiEio,  Eabis  or). 

Sir  James  Ogilvy's  descendant,  James  Ogjivy,  stb  Lord 
Ogilvy  of  Airlie  (c.  1541-1606),  a  son  of  James  Ogilvy,  master 
fit  Ogilvy,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  In  1 54  7,  took  a 
leading  part  in  Scottish  politics  during  the  teigns  of  Mary  and 
of  James  VL  Bis  grantlaon,  James  (c.  1593-1666),  was 

created  earl  of  Airlie  by  Charles  X.  at  York  in  1639.  A  loyal 
partisan  of  the  king,  he  joined  Montrose  in  Scotland  in  1644  and 
was  one  of  the  royalist  leaders  at  the  battle  of  Kilsytli.  The 
destruction  of  the  carl's  castles  of  Airlie  and  of  Forther  in  1640 
by  the  eari  of  Argyll,  who  "  left  him  not  in  all  his  bndsacock 
to  crow  day,"  gave  rise  to  the  song  "  The  bonny  house  o'Airiie." 
His  eldest  son,  James,  the  ind  eari  (c.  161 5-c.  1704)  also  fought 
among  the  royalists  in  Scotland;  in  1644  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
but  1»  was  released  in  the  following  year  as  a  cons^uencc  of 
Uontrose's  victory  at  Kilsyth.  He  was  again  s  prisoner  after 
the  battle  of  Phillphaugh  and  was  scntennd  to  death  m  1646, 
but  he  escaped  from  his  captivity  at  St  Andrews  and  was  after- 
wards pardoned.  Serving  with  the  Scots  against  CromHclI 
he  beciune  a  prisoner  for  the  third  time  in  1651,  and  was  in  the 
Tower  of  London  during  most  of  the  years  of  the  Commonwcali  h. 
He  was  a  fairly  promment  man  under  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.,  and  in  i68g  be  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  William  of 
Orange.  This  cart's  grandson,  James  Ogilvy  (d.  1731),  took  part 
in  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1715  and  wasattainted;  consequently 
on  his  Other's  death  in  1717  he  was  not  allowed  to  succeed 
to  the  earldom,  although  he  was  pardoned  In  1715.  When  he 
died  his  brother  John  (d.  1761)  became  carl  rfey«fc,and  John's 
son  David  (1735-1803)  joined  the  standard  of  Prince  Charles 
Edtnud  in  1745.  He  was  attainted,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the 
prince  at  CuIIoden  escaped  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  afterwards 
serving  in  the  French  army,  where  he  commanded  "  le  regiment 
Oiihy  "  and  was  known  as,"  le  bel  Eccssais."  In  1778  he  was 
pardoned  and  was  allowed  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  hb  family 
became  extinct  when  his  son  David  died  unmarried  in  April 
181s.  After  ihia  event  David's  cousin,  another  David  Ogilvy 


(1785-1849),  claimed  the  earldom.  He  asserted  that  he  wu 
unaflected  by  the  two  aUainden,  but  the  House  of  Lords  decided 
that  these  barred  his  sncccSsioa;  howover,  in  1816  the  aluindets 

were  reversed  by  act  of  parl^unent  and  David  became  6tb 
carl  of  Airlie.  Ue  died  on  the  aoth  of  August  1849  and  wu 
succeeded  by  his  son,  David  Graham  Drumroond  Ogilvy  (i8a4^ 
1S81),  who  was  a  Scoltish  reprcsentMive  peer  iw  over  lUriy 
years.  The  latter^  son,  David  Sunley  William  DrueinKMui 
Ogilvy,  the  Sih  earl  (1856-1900),  served  in  Egypt  in  iS8>  and 
1SS5,  and  was  killed  on  the  i  rth  of  June  igoo  during  the  Boer 
War  while  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  the  lath  Lomcts.  Him 
lilies  then  passed  to  his  son,  David  Lyulph  Cue  Wtdsdey 
Ogilvy,  the  9th  carl  (b.  1893). 

A  word  may  be  said  about  other  notcwonhy  membets  of  tbe 
Ogilvy  family.  John  Ogilvy,  called  Powrie  Ogilvy,  was  a 
political  adventurer  who  professed  to  serve  King  Jsntea  VI. 
as  a  spy  and  who  certainly  served  William  Cecil  in  thte  capacity. 
Mariota  Ogilvy  (d.  r575)  was  the  mistress  of  Cardinal  Beaton, 
Sir  George  O^vy  (d.  1663),  a  supporter  of  Charles  1.  during 
the  struggle  with  the  Covenantee,  was  created  a  peer  as  lord 
o(  Banff  in  164a;  this  dignity  became  dormant,  or  extinct, 
on  the  death  of  1^  descendant,  William  Ogilvy,  the  8th  lord. 
In  June  1803.  Sir  George  Ogilvy  of  Barras  (d.  e.  1679)  defended 
Duonottar  Castle  against  Cromwell  in  1651  and  165a,  and  was 
instrumental  in  preventing  the  regalia  of  Scotland  from  falling 
into  his  hands;  in  1660  he  was  created  a  baronet,  the  title 
boooming  extinct  in  1S37. 

SeeSirR.  Douglas,  i'Mrafeitr&olbiiA  new  ed.  by  Sir  J.  B.  P»al 
{1904  foL). 

OOIVB  (a  French  term,  of  which  the  origin  is  obscure;  tfwgc, 
trough,  from  Lat.  aKfere,  to  increase,  and  an  Arabic  astndogkal 
word  for  the"  highest  ptii>t."hAve  been  Baggestcdasdaivetions). 
a  term  applied  in  architecture  to  the  diagonal  ribs  of  a  vault. 
In  France  the  name  is  generally  given  to  the  pointed  arch, 
which  has  resulted  in  its  acceptance  as  a  title  for  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, there  often  called  "  k  tlyle  tgnal." 

OOLETHORPB,  JAMES  BDWABB  (1696-1785).  Engliih 
general  and  philanthropist,  the  founder  of  the  state  oi  Georgia, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  aist  of  December  1696,  the  son  of 
Sir  Theophilus  Oglethorpe  (1650-1701)  of  Wcsibrook  Place, 
Godalming,  Surrey.  He  entered  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oiford, 
in  1 714,  but  la  the  saitie  year  Jiuned  the  army  of  Prince  Eugfoe. 
Through  the  reoommeadatlon  <rf  the  duke  of  Mariborough  he 
became  aide-de-camp  to  the  prince,  and  he  served  with  distinction 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Turks,  1716-17,  more  especially  at 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Belgrade.  After  his  return  to  En^and 
he  was  hi  1733  chosen  member  of  pariiamcnt  for  Haslcmeie. 
He  devoted  much  attention  to  the  tmpravement  of  the  circum- 
stances of  poor  debtors  in  London  prisons;  and  for  the  purpose . 
of  providing  an  asylum  for  persons  who  had  become  insolvent, 
and  for  oppressed  Protestants  on  the  continent,  he  projected 
the  settlement  of  a  colony  in  America  between  Carolina  uad, 
Florida  (sec  Geokgia).  In  1745  Oglethorpe  was  promoted  to 
the  rook  ol  major-general.  His  conduct  in  connexion  with  the , 
Scoltish  rebellion  of  that  year  was  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  court. , 
martial,  but  he  was  acquitted.  In  1765  he  was  raised  to  thej 
rank  of  general  He  died  at  Cranham  Hall,  Essex,  on  the  lU  of. 
July  1785. 

Sir  Thec^hHus  Oglethorpe,  the  father,  had  four  ions  and  (our 
daughters,  James  Edward  being  ihc  youneesl  Mn,  ind  anothrr 

tames  (b.  ibSS)  having  died  in  infancy.  Of  the  daughters.  Ann*' 
Icnrictta  (b.  1680-16B3},  Eleanor  [b.  16S4)  and  France*  Charloiiei 
(Bolingbrokc's  "Fanny  Oglethorpe")  may  be  specified  ae  having; 
playeo  rather  curious  pans  in  the  Jacobitism  of  the  lime;  ihrir, 
careers  are  described  in  the  essay  on  "  Queen  Oclethorpe  "  by  Mim. 
A.  Shkldand  A.  Lang,  in  the  la  tier's  i/iiltiruof  ilysUtia  (1904).  ' 

OGOWfi,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  African  rivers  of  the  second' 
class,  rising  in  3*  S.  in  the  highlands  known  as  the  Ciyatal  range.' 
and  flowing  N.W.  and  W.  to  the  Atlantic,  a  little  south  of  the^ 
equator,  and  some  400  m.  following  the  coast,  north  of  the  mouih^ 
of  the  Congo,  Its  course,  estimated  at  750  m.,  lies  wholly  ^t!lhi^' 
the  colony  of  Gabun,  French  Congo.  In  spite  of  iu  considerable' 
size,  the  river  is  of  comparatively  little  use  for  navigation,  ai^ 
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Biilda  cofountly  occur  u  it  descends  tlie  Bttccesdvc  steps  of  the 
bteriot  tAbleUndt.  The  principal  obstructions  ue  the  falb  of 
Dnow,  in  li*  £4  Bunji,  in  ta*  55' ;  Clieagwe,  in  ta*  16';  Boii<, 
b  tt*53';  udthenpkbfbniedfaitbepuHibywfalGliitbccikt 
thiottgh  tlte  outer  chains  id  the  monntainous  zone,  between  lol* 
and  til*  E.  In  its  lower  course  the  river  passes  through  a 
bcuatrioe  rcfion  in  which  it  sends  off  secondary  rtiann^W 
These  channcli,  before  iconiting  with  the  main  stream,  traverse 
n  leriet  of  lakci,  one  north,  the  other  wttth,  of  the  river.  Hiew 
kkes  are  natonl  i^ulaton  <rf  tlie  river  when  In  flood.  The 
Ofowt  has  a  large  number  of  tributaries,  especially  In  lu  upper 
course,  but  of  these  few  are  navigable.  The  most  important  are 
the  toio,  which  jcrins  on  the  south  bank  in  13*  acf  E.,  and  the 
Ivlikb,  which  cntos  tbt  Ogow£  ft  few  nilea  lower  down.  Below 
the  Ivindo  the  largest  tributaries  are  the  OCowi,  400  yds.  wide 
at  lu  mouth  (11*  4/  hut  unnavlgable  except  In  the  rains, 
and  the  Ngunye,  the  largest  southern  tributary,  navigable  for 
fe  m.  to  the  San^  or  Euftoie  Falls.  Apart  from  the  narrow 
flonat  plain  the  whole  re^oa  of  the  lower  Ogowi  b  densely 
loreitcd.  It  Is  fkirly  tUddy  populated  by  Bantn  tribes  who 
have  migrated  from  the  Interior.  The  fauna  Includes  the  gorilla 
and  chimpanzee. 

'  TbeOgowi  rises  In  March  and  April,  and  again  in  October  and 
Kovendier;  H  b  navigable  for  ateaauts  fai  iti  low-water  condition 
■s  far  as  the  Junction  of  the  Ngunye.  At  flood  time  tbe  river 
can  be  ascended  by  steamers  for  a  distance  of  135  m.  to  a  place 
called  N'Jole.  Tbe  first  person  to  explore  the  valley  of  the 
Ogow<  was  Paul  da  CbaiUu,  who  travelled  in  tbe  country  daring 
l8s7-rS59.  Tbe  extent  of  tbe  delta  and  tbe  immense  volume 
«(  water  carried  by  tbe  river  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  it  must 
either  be  a  bifutcalion  of  the  Congo  or  one  of  tbe  leading  rivers  of 
Africa.  However,  in  1881  Savorgnan  de  Bnzsa  (tbe  founder  ol 
French  Congo)  reached  the  sources  of  the  river  in  a  nigged,  sandy 
and  almost  treeless  plateau,  which  forms  the  watershed  between 
its  basb  and  that  of  the  Congo,  whose  main  stream  isonly  140  m. 
distant.  Since  that  time  the  barin  of  the  Ogowi  has  been  fully 
explored  by  French  travellers. 

MBit  the  name  in  fairy  tales  and  folk-lore  of  a  malignant 
BonaUoosgiantwholivesonhumanflesh.  The  word  is  French, 
mhI  ocean  first  In  Charles  Perrault's  Hlstoint  m  t»itits  du 
$mft  patti  (1697).  The  first  English  use  is  in  the  translation  of 
sFrenchversionof  the^rafitanJirtgWrlniyij,  whercitf)  spelled 
fagn.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  connect  the  word  with 
Ugfi,  tbe  mdal  name  of  the  Magyars  or  Hungarians,  but  It  b 
fenmlly  accepted  that  it  was  adapted  Into  French  from  the 
0.  Span,  hturco,  kitergo,  ittrpt,  cognate  with  ItaL  orco,  u.  Oraa, 
the  Latin  god  ef  the  dead  and  the  tofcnuU  regions  (ice  Pluto), 
iri»  hi  Rmuuue  folk-lore  became  a  man-bating  demon  of  the 
woods. 

OOTOB,  or  Ocycus,  In  Greek  mythology,  tbe  first  king  of 
Thebes.  During  his  reign  a  great  flood,  called  the  Ogygjan 
deluge,  waa  said  to  have  overwhelmed  the  land.  Similar  leguids 
were  current  in  Attica  and  Phrygta.  Ogyges  Is  variously 
described  as  a  Boeotian  autochthon,  as  the  son  of  Cadmus,  or 
of  Poseidwi. 

0*HUAI(.  THOHAl  (PHAQAII,  m  Bason  (iSta-iSSs),  lord 
diancdlor  of  Irdand,  was  bom  at  Bd/ast,  on  the  39th  of  Hay 
tSis.  He  was  educated  at  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  and 
wnscaOedtothelri^bariniSjd.  In  iS4ohe  removed  to  Dublin, 
wtiere  be  appeared  for  tile  repeal  party  in  many  political  trials. 
Bis  advocacy  of  a  continuance  of  tbe  unioa  with  England, 
and  Us  appointment  as  solicitor-general  tor  Ireland  In  1861  and 
attomey.general  in  tbe  following  year,  iMt  him  the  support  of 
tbe  Nationalbt  party,  bvt  be  was  returned  to  parliament  as 
nwmberforTralceini863.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of 
common  pleas,  and  in  186S  became  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  In 
Gladstone's  first  ministry.  He  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  to 
bold  tbe  chancellorship  since  the  rogn  of  James  II.,  an  act 
throwing  open  the  office  to  Roman  Catholics  having  been  passed 
Iri867.  In  iSjehe  was  raised  to  the  peerage.and  held  office  until 
tibereaiKaatioaoftheroiiustiyini874.  Ini88o  he  again  became 
laed  rtisicJtor  on  Gladstone^  Mtnm  to  office^  bat  icaifped  in 
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i88r.  Re  died  in  London  on  the  tst  of  February  1885,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Thomas  Towneley  (iSjS-tqoo), 
and  then  by  another  son,  Maurice  Herbert  Towndey  (b.  18S1). 

CHIOfllNt,  BBRHARDO  (1778-1843),  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  in  the  Chilean  struggle  for  bdependence  and  bad  of 
the  fint  permanent  national  government,  was  a  natural  son  of 
tbe  Irishman  Ambrovo  O'Higgins,  governor  of  Chile  ( 1 788-1 796), 
and  was  bom  at  Chilian  on  the  letb  of  Aognst  1778.  He  was 
edncftted  In  England,  and  after  a  virit  to  Si»ln  be  lived  quietly 
on  his  estate  in  Chile  till  the  revolution  broke  out.  Jobing  the 
nationalist  party  ted  by  Martinez  de  Rozas,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  early  fight  ing  against  the  royalbt  troops  despatched 
from  Peru,  and  was  appointed  in  November  1813  to  supersede 
J.  hLCarrera  in  command  of  tbe  patriot  forces.  The  rivalry  tbst 
ensued.  In  spile  of  O'Higgins's  generous  oAcr  to  serve  under 
Carrera,  eventually  resulted  in  O'Hig^ns  being  isolated  aad 
overwhelmed  with  the  bulk  of  the  Chilean  forces  at  Rancagua 
in  1814.  O'Higgins  with  most  of  the  patiiou  fled  across  the 
Andes  to  Mendoaa,  where  Jos£  de  San  Martb  («.«.)  was  prepar- 
ing  a  force  for  the  liberatioi  of  Chile.  San  Martin  espoused 
O'HIgi^'s  part  against  Carrera,  and  O'Higgins,  recognising  the 
superior  ability  and  experience  of  San  Martin,  readily  consented 
to  serve  as  hb  subordinate.  The  htyalty  and  energy  with  which 
he  acted  under  San  Martin  contributed  Botalittle  to  the  otganisa* 
tion  of  the  liberating  army,  to  its  transportation  over  tbe  Andes, 
ondtotbe  defeat  of  the  royalists  at  Chacabuco(i8i7)  and  Maipo 
(1818).  After  the  battle  of  Chacabuco  O'Higgins  was  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  Chile,  and  he  ruled  the  country  finnly 
and  well,  malntaiidng  the  close  ctmnalon  with  tbe  Argentine, 
co-operating  loyally  with  San  Martin  in  tbe  preparation  of  the 
force  for  tbe  invasioo  of  Peru,  and  sedcing,  as  far  as  the  confusioa 
and  embarrassments  of  the  time  allowed,  to  improve  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  ^wnish  supremacy 
in  Peru  had  freed  tbe  ChUcans  from  fear  vl  attack,  an  agluthn 
set  In  for  consritutlonal  government.  O'Higgins  at  first  tried 
to  maintain  hb  portion  by  calling  a  congress  and  obtaining  a 
constitution  which  Invested  him  with  dictatorial  powers.  But 
popular  discontent  grew  fn  force;  rirings  took  place  In  Concepcion 
and  Coquimbo,  and  on  tbe  38th  of  January  1S33  O'Higgins 
was  finally  patriotic  enough  to  resign  hu  post  trf  director-genera], 
without  attemptbtg  to  retain  it  tnr  force.  He  retired  to  Pera, 
where  he  was  granted  an  estate  and  lived  qitletly  tlU  Us  death  on 
the  341b  of  October  1843. 

See  B.  Vicufia  Mochenno,  Fula  it  VBiafiu  (Santiago.  1881). 
and  M.  L.  Armunilcsni,  La  DiOadun  it  ffntiiins  (Santiago,  1853} ; 
both  containing  good  accounts  of  OHiggnns  s  career.  Abo  PrB. 
Figueroa,  Dktumarit  biotrifico  it  GSt,  tSS^lttT  (SoMiogO, 
iSSa).  and  J.  D.  Suares,  JcsMai  Migrdfcar  df  Mnbct  mttaiUt  it 
Ckilt  (ValpanuM,  1S86}. 

OHIO,  a  north  central  state  of  the  Uuted  States  of  America, 
lying  between  latitudes  38*  37*  and  41*  ST*  N.  and  between 
longitudes  80*  34'  and  84*  49'  W.  It  b  bounded  N.  by  Michigan 
aad  Lake  Erie,  E.  by  Pennsylvania  and  by  the  Ohio  river  which 
separates  it  from  West  Virginia,  S.  by  the  Ohio  river  which 
separates  it  fion  West  Virginia  and  Kaitocky,  and  W.  by 
Indiana.  The  total  area  Is  41,040  sq.  n.,  300  sq.  D.  bdng  water 
surface. 

Pkyjitgnpiy.—Tbe  state  lies  on  the  borderland  between 
the  Prairie  Plains  and  the  Alleghany  PUteao.  The  dbtorbanccs 
among  the  underiying  rocks  of  Ohio  have  been  slight,  and 
originally  the  surface  waa  a  plain  only  slightly  undubting; 
stream  dissection  changed  the  region  to  one  of  noabcrlcsa  hills 
and  valleys;  facial  di^t  then  filled  up  the  vatlcjrs  over  large 
broken  areas,  forming  the  remarkably  levd  till  plains  of  north- 
western Ohio;  but  at  tbe  same  time  other  areas  were  broken  by 
the  uneven  distribution  of  the  drift,  and  south-eastera  Ohio, 
which  was  un^dated,  retains  its  rugged  hilly  character,  gradn. 
ally  merging  with  the  typical  plateau  country  farther  SS.  The 
average  devation  of  tlw  state  above  the  sea  b  about  Sjo  fL, 
but  cHreeoes  vary  from  435  ft.  at  tlie  confluence  of  the  Great 
Miami  and  Ohio  rivers  in  the  S.W.  comer  to  1540  ft.  on  tbe 
summit  of  Hogucs  Hill  about  i|  m.  E.  of  Belief ontaine  to  the 
vest  coBtidpart. 
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The  main  v..itPr-p.irtini;  h  formeA  hv  .i  r.in^i"  of  lil'l 
composed  thiolly  of  ilrilr  .iml  i\U  nd  W.S  W  ,lrrl■^•.  ihi-  si.ir 
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Trumbull  county  in  the  to  Uarki'  ciiuniy,  or  jiioiit  i,he 

of  the  W.  border.  North  of  this  water-parti ni;  the  riven"  llfiw  iiilo 
Lake  Erie!  S.  of  il  into  the  Ohio  river.  Neariy  all  of  the  >.trr.im» 
in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state  have  a  rapid  current.  Th<i^'  ili.u  il  >w 
directly  into  the  lake  are  short,  but  some  o(  the  rivers  of  tht'i  rc^iiHi, 
■uch  as  the  Cuyahoga  and  the  Grand,  are  turned  by  drift  ridges  into 
dfcuIUNH  oooTsci  and  flow  through  narrow  vallejrs  with  numeroiw 
faltsaM  rapidt.  F^Mhig  tlie  village  oi  Cuyahoga  Falls  the  Cuy^i hup 
river  descends  more  than  300  ft.  in  3  m.;  a  part  of  its  course  ■• 
between  walla  of  sandstone  100  ft.  or  more  in  height,  and  nt-'.ir  its 
mouth,  at  Cleveland,  its  bed  has  been  cut  down  tlirough  60  it.  of 
drift.  In  the  middle  N.  p,m  of  the  state  the  Black,  Vermilion  and 
Huron  fiverr;  liav'e  their  sources  in  swamps  on  the  wateT-partinf  aitd 
flow  direi.lly  lo  the  like  through  narrow  valleys.  Thetdl  plainsof 
norlh-weslein  Ohio  are  drained  chicHy  by  the  Maumee  and  San- 
dusky riitrs,  with  their  tributaries,  and  the  average  fall  of  the 
Maumee  is  only  1  ■  1  ft.  per  mile,  while  that  of  the  Sandusky  decreases 
fruni  about  7  ft.  per  mile  at  Upper  Sandusky  to  2-5  ft.  \>ct  mib  Ik  law 
Fi.-iivinl,  Smlli  uf  the  water-partin'  ihi-  avi:r.Ti;e  liii^'^h  "t  ihc 
rivL     i;  ^^u  ,11  lt  llian  that  of  llion.'  N.  (.1  it,  and  llii'ir  .i\  !  1!!  iier 

iiiilr  is  miidi  k'.'i.  In  llip  ?.\V,  (he  Crcat  ^!iami  aii  i  I  1  '■  M  mi 
livers  Iia\-e  uniform  falls  through  li-Tiiis  thai  are  ili  1  1  "  ng 
and  that  ninlain  the  oMn  nii.'j  of  ck'v.ilion  for  1 1  ■  •  .  tc. 
The  central  and  S,  niiddlo  ymrl  i  -  draini  d  by  the  Sf  i-jii 
tril>lltaricr■^,  The  l>j'in  uf  ihi'.  river  i^  fcrmtd  nio-,lly 
tb.xiL',  and  i?  hi>iindi.'l  on  llic  W.  by  a  linw-^Ioni^  r'lin  :i 
by  i>rc^ladal  valleys  filknl  with  Rl.ndal  drift.  In  its  middle  portion 
the  basin  isabout  40m.  wide  and  only  moderately  rolling,  but  toward 
the  mouth  of  the  Aw  the  basin  becomes  narrow  and  Is  shut  in  by 
high  hill*,  la  the  E>  part  of  Ohio  the  Musldogum  river  and  m 

tUtt  fii~«mltnteed  «tthlh  In  llrnks,  and  ahhough  the  •mains  ftow 
have  a  gentle  or  c^-en  slnci;i=h  flow,  they  have  greatly  broken  the 
surface  of  the  coimirv.  1  In  ri'i-.  r  portion  of  the  basin  is  about 
100  ra.  la  width,  but  it  btconu-s  ijLiiie  narrow  below  Zanesville.  The 
OtdortvecB(>wafor436  m.  through  a  narrow  valley  i>o  tbcS.  bonier 
of  the  atate,  and  Lain  Erie  forms  the  N.  boundary  lor  «  distance  of 
330  m.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  lake  an  Sandusl^  and  Maumee  beys, 
each  with  a  good  nalunl  harbour.  In  this  vicinity  also  arc  various 
small  islands  of  limestone  formation  which  are  attractive  summer 
resorts.  On  Put>in-Bay  Island  are  some  interesting  "  hydration  " 
caves,  i^.  cavca  formed  by  the  uplifting  and  folding  of  the  rocka 
while  gypsum  was  forming  beneath,  followed  bv  the  partial  collapse 
of  thoac  rocks  when  the  gypsum  passed  into  solution.  Ohio  has  no 
large  lakes  within  its  limits,  but  ttiere  arc  several  small  ones  on  the 
water-parting,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Akron  and  Canton, 
and  a  few  laf^c  rcservtrirs  in  the  W.  central  section. 
,  Fauna.— Ban,  wolves,  bison,  deer,  wild  turkeys  and  wild  pigeons 
were  common  in  the  prioieval  forests  of  Ohio,  but  they  long  a^o 
disappeared.  Foxes  arc  still  found  in  connderable  numbers  in 
•uUabte  habitat*;  opossums,  skunka  and  laccoons  are  plentiful  in 
•omcpanaof  thectate;  and  rabbits  and  squirrels  are  still  numerous. 
All  the  aong-bErds  and  bird*  of  prey  of  the  temperate  cone  are 
plentiful.  whheHsh,  bass,  trout  and  pickerel  are  an  important  food 
•uppty  obtained  from  the  waters  of  the  take,  and  aome  perdi,  catfish 
ana  sunRsh  ore  caught  in  the  rivers  and  brooks. 
.  flpra.—Ohio  is  known  as  the  "  Buckeye  State "  on  aceotmt  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  buckeye  (Aitevtiu  ^abro).  The  state  was 
originally  coveted  with  a  dense  forest  mostly  of  hardwood  timber, 
and  altlwugh  the  merchantable  portion  of  this  has  been  practically 
all  cut  away,  there  arc  still  undergrowth*  of  young  timoer  and  a 
great  variety  of  trees.  The  white  oalc  is  the  most  common,  but  there 
are  thirteen  other  varieties  of  oak,  nx  ol  hickory,  five  of  aati,  five  f>f 
poplar,  five  of  pine,  three  of  elm,  three  of  birch,  two  of  locust  and 
two  of  cherry.  Beech,  black  walnut,  butternut,  chestnut,  catal^, 
hemlock  and  tamarack  trees  are  also  common.  Among  native  fruits 
are  the  blackberry,  raspberry,  elderberry,  oanbcrry,  wild  plum  and 

ewpaw  (Artmira  triloba).  Buttercups,  violets,  anemones,  spring 
luties,  trilliums,  arbutus,  orchids,  columbine,  laurel,  honeysuckle, 
golden  rod  and  asters  are  common  \riid  flowers,  and  of  fcnia  there 
are  many  vanetie*. 

'  C/iftMff.— The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Ohio  i*  about  51*  F.; 
in  the  N.,  4Q-S°,  and  in  theS.,  S3'$*-  But  except  where  influenced  by 
Lake  Erie  the  temperature  is  eiibject  to  great  extremes;  at  Coalton, 
Jackson  county,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  state,  the  highest  recorded 
range  of  extremes  is  from  104*  to  — 3S*  or  143*;  at  Wauscon, 
Fulton  county,  near  the  N.W.  comer.  It  is  from  104"  to  —3»*  or  136*: 
white  at  Toledo  on  the  lake  fbore  the  range  is  only  frofu  99*  to  — 16 
oriis'F.  JutybthewsrnMnoath.andlnmostparttof theitate 
January  i*  the  coldest;  in  a  few  volkys,  however,  February  has  a 
colder  record  than  January.  The  nortnal  annual  pncidtation  for 
the  entire  state  is  38-^  in.  It  Is  greater  In  the  S,E.  and  Most  in  the 
N.W.  At  Marietta,  lor  example,  it  i*  4a*i  in.,  but  at  Toledo  it  Is 
only  30  8  in.  Nearly  60%  of  it  comes  in  the  sprini  and  summer. 
The  average  annual  tsU  o(  snow  is  about  37  in.  in  the  N.  and  33  in. 
in  the  S.  The  prevailing  wind*  In  most  parts  are  westerly,  but 
mddea  chaases,  0*  vcU  as  the  otftflMs  o{  tempentuK,  wa  couaed 


mainly  by  the  frequent  tfiifting  of  lh*  wind  from 
and  from  S.W.  to  N.W.    At  CicvcUntl  and  Cintin" 
blow  mosily  from  the  S.E. 

SoU. — In  the  driftleas  area,  the  S.E.  part  of  the  st 
lar^y  a  demmpiMition  of  the  underlying  rocks, 
varies  ocxarding  to  their  oomposition;  there  is  ~ 
stone  in  the  E.  central  portion,  and  this  renders 
duciive.  In  the  valley*  alM  are  strips  covered  with 
deposit.  In  theother  part»af  the  state  the  soil  is 
of  gladal  drift,  and  is  fgenenlly  deep  and  fertile.  ^ 
more  fertile,  however,  in  the  basins  of  the  Great  Mtf     Wffx  f" 
Miami  rivem,  where  there  isa  liberal  mixiureol  decompij^  SwhTvA' 
and  where  extendve  areas  with  a  clay  subsoil  are 
alluvial  deposits.  North  of  the  kwercoureeof 
belt  of  sand,  but  Ohio  drift  getterally  contains 

Atricntlare. — Ohio  ranks  high  as  an  agri... 
total  land  surface  34,^1,820  arrt-s  or  neatly 
included  in  farms  and  78-5%  of  all  the  farm  •««  jqnsu^^"- 
There  were  altogether  376, 7rf  farms;  of  these  93,aiil(^^^  E^^f^ 
than  so  acres,  I8a,801  oontameii  less  than  100  .icrca,.' 
tainea  less  than  175  acres,  36,6$)  i:oni.iini.(l  175  acre* 
164  contained  1000  acres  or  more.    The  ,ncr.ii;e  mw;  j^i 
decreased  from  las-a  acres  in        lo  ijg--  ,uT<-a  in  1^7 
acres  in  1900.    Nearly  seven-tentti^  of  tbe  farm-;  \i-c^^i( 
1900  by  owner*  or  part  owner*,  34,051  were  n'ork-c<l  by 
51,880  were  worked  by  share  tenants,  and  1969  wur, 
negroes  asowners,  teruintsor  managers.  Thereisai  ~' 
produce,  but  the  principal  crops  are  Indian  com,  wl 
potatoes,  apple*  and  tobacco.  In  1900  the  acreage 
Btitmed  68-4%  of  the  acreage  of  3II  crops,  and 
Indian  oorn,  wheat  and  oat*  con.~iitiitefI  99-3%  of  the 
of  cereals.  The  Indian  com  crop  was  67,501.144  ~ 
>5i.055t390  btnheU  in  1899  and  t$3fi6afim  fay  1909, 
grown  on  3,875^00  acre*  and  the  sttte  mmM  i 
statesof  the  Union  in  the  prodnction  of  this  Qsnil 
was  17,883,150  bushel*  in  1870:    50,376,800  bi 
3.309,oi4acres)in  1899;  anda3,53i,ooobus(iels(| 
acres)  in  1009.    The  oat  crop  was  35^47,549  _ 
43,050,910  bushel*  (grown  on  1,115,149  acres)  I<i ' 
56,335^0  bushel*  (grown  on  1,730,000  acres)  in  i909,.|C7^]|il"^!j 
crop  decreased  from  i,7is<>3i  bushels  in  1870  to  i.o53^?f"'-^-Eq 
in  1899  and  839,000  bushels  in  igoo-    The  number  o^i^,!-*" 
1^.770  in  1850:    3,385,789  ill   igon;     and   3,o]7,ot,  \  i 

The  number  of  cattle  was  1,35", 917  in  tHs":    2,117.91  f\  l  ft_1 
and  1,935,000  in  1910.    In  1900  there  were  668,«.\2  a  -~-~Si 
9«7,00O  milch  cows  in  the  state.    The  number  uf  ahec] 
slightly  between  1870  and  1900,  when  there  were  4,0, 
1910  tliere  were  3.103,000  sheep  in  the  state.  The  numLi 
*a*  463.397  in  1850;    1^)68,170  in  looo;  and  977M 
The  cultivation  of  tobacco  woa  of  little  importance  inth* 
about  1840;  but  the  product  increased  from  io^t5444a 
to  34.735i335  lb  in  1880,  and  to  65,957.100  lb  in  iB^i 
was  grown  on  71,423  acres;  in  t9m  the  crop  was  8ji 
grown  on  90/)oo  acres.  The  value  of  all  farm  products  It 
'hijJiAsJM.  Indian  oofB,  wheat  oad  oats  ore  gmra 
but  the  w.  half  of  the  sutepradueas  about  tbiae-iounhsoT 
cwn  and  two-thirds  of  the  «diest,  and  in  the  N.  half.  ci| 
the  N.W.  comer,  are  the  best  oat-pcodudng  oountln. 
quarter  ranks  highest  in  the  nroductkm  of  hay.  Domeall 
are  evenly  distributed  througnout  the  state;  in  no  count|| 
total  value,  in  June  1900,  less  than  $500,000,  and  in  « 
countie*  (Licking,  Trumbull  and  Wood)  did  their  vah 
$2,000,000;   In  73  counties  their  value  exceeded  $i,oaa 
was  less  than  $3floojooo.  Dairvii^  and  the  produeticm  oi 
also  important  industries  in  all  aectioas.   Most  of  the  «i 
grown  in  the  counties  on  or  near  the  S.W.  border. 

Fiihtrui. — Commercial  fishing  is  important  only  in  Ll 
In  1903  the  total  catch  there  amounted  to  to.748,986  lb,  1 
$317,037.    Propagation  facilities  are  being  greatly  impiai 
there  arc  stringent  taws  for  the  pfotcctsm  a  uoniatarc 
atieom*  and  lakes  are  well  supptied  with  |UDe  fidi;  an 

Erohilnt  the  sale  of  pme  fidi  ud  Hoar  bcuig  taken,  em 
Dok  and  line. 

Miiurai  Products,— mineral  wealth  of  Ohio  conshts  Ik 
bituminous  ooal  and  petroleum,  but  the  state  also  raoks  htH 
production  of  natural  gaa,  sandstone,  limestone,  grindstoi 
and  gypsum.  The  coal  fields,  compriaiog  a  total  area  of  10,00 
or  more,  are  in  the  £.  half  of  the  nate.  Coal  was  discovered 
early  a*  1770,  and  the  mining  of  h  was  beeun  not  latee  tba 
but  no  accMiate  aceount  of  the  output  was  faept  until  187a,  if 
year  it  was  5^13.994  short  tons;  this  wa*  increased  to  fSi 
short  tons  in  1900,  and  to  36,370,639  short  tots  in  1008— 4 
it  was  33,143419  short  tons.    There  are  39  counties  In 
coal  b  produced,  but  81-4%  of  It  in  1908  came  from  Bo 
Athens,  Jefferson,  Cucntiev,  Perry,  Hocking,  Tuscaraw* 
Jackson  counties.  Two  of  toe  moat  productive  petroleum  Sf 
the  United  States  are  in  part  in  Ohio;  the  Appalachian  field 
E.  and  S,  parts  of  the  state,  and  the  Lima-Indiana  field  In  thtf 

KR.  Some  Mtroleum  was  obtained  In  the  S.E.  as  early  m 
t  the  auta'a  wlputjMs  O0B|ianitivdy  mall  antil  afttr  petn 
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wM  dbtowad  in  the  N.W.  h  iB^t;  in  iMsjftg^rpig;  «ai  onTjr 
47,^  bUTcK  four  yean  kter  it  5.09tf|H]^Pwn»,  and  ia 
■  ■96  it  waa  13^41,169  bands,  or  y/',,  of  the  total  cntput  in  ibe 
UahedSUtH.  For  the  next  ten  yi  however,  thwira«  a  dcctcase. 
Bad  ifl  I90t  the  output  had  latW  10,838,797  barrrl^,  of  which 
6.74S,676  barreb  (vsloed  >t  |6,SI<i.ij6s}  wu  obtained  in  th«  Linn 
district,  4.I09.U5  b«rreli  (valued  at  t7JtS,667)  from  tbe  nutb- 
met,  and  iM  barreU  (valued  at  Mw),  mlulife  for  hibrint- 


eaM  diatnct.     _  ,  -  -„  ,,  -- 

H«  pMipowa,  frmn  the  Mccea-Beldea  dwrlct  In  Trambidl  and 
LotiM  ceuBtki.  NatunI  fs*  abounds  in  the  CBHcro,  cential  and 
nth  ■wHiii  parts  of  tbe  Mate.  That  in  the  E.  vta  fiiat  utd 
'm  1W6.  tbe  NTW.  Idd  wai  opeaod  in  11184.  and  the  central  field 
«a»  opraed  in  Mj.  The  value  tl  ihe  state's  ytsriy  flow  increased 
•uadojr  froa  tioo/no  in  1S85  to  (5,115,669  in  1889,  decreased 
fron  tbe  latter  year  to  t>. 171,777  in  1847,  and  then  increased  to 
fB,244.S3S'n  I9M.  Some  of  the  best  aaRdstaaein  the  United  State* 
b  obtaittad  from  Cuyahoga  and  Lorain  counties;  it  is  exceptionally 
pure  In  texture  (about  97%  being'  pure  nlica),  durable  and  evenly 
coloured  Itfht  buff,  giey  or  Mue  aicy.  From  the  Ohio  E^ndstone 
fawwa  a*  Berca  frit  a  very  lat^e  p;  rtion  of  the  country's  grindstonee 
aad  pulprtooea  lias  been  obtain- vj;  in  1908  the  value  of  Ohio'a 
oatput  of  thew  Monet  was  1483,1:^8,  Some  of  ihc  Brrca  ^Hl  is  alw 
Hitable  for  maldnf  oibtooes  and  ihi-vii;n<.-3.  AIDiough  the  state 
has  a  freat  amount  of  limestone,  csftccUlly  in  tliic  aod  Oiuwa 
couattes.  its  dull  colour  renders  it  unsuituJe  for  moat  building 
purpoMs.  It  it.  however,  much  used  as  a  flnx  for  melting  iion 
and^  for  making  quick  time.  The  quantity  of  Portland  cement 
made  ia  Ohio  increased  from  57,000  barrel*  in  1890  to  563.113 
barrela  in  1901  and  to  1.511,764  barreb  in  1908.  Beds  of  rocK 
rypauai  extend  over  an  aren  of  15a  acre*  or  more  in  Ottawa  county. 
jbiErc  t*  some  iron  ore  in  the  csutern  and  •ouih-eastem  parts  of  the 
Mate,  and  the  mining  o(  it  was  begun  early  in  tbe  19th  century; 
bat  tbe  output  decreased  from  354.394  loiis  ton*  in  1889  to  oniy 
>6.5S5  leiM  ton*  (all  carbonate)  in  1906.  Ohio,  in  1908,  produced 
I7S  oarrela  of  salt  valued  at  8864,710.    Other  valuable 


 are  day  Mutable  for  malnng  pottery,  brick  and  tih  (in 

1908  the  value  of  tbe  clay  working  products  was  116,633,490)  and 
nnd  Miitable  Car  maldi«  ghsa.  The  total  value  of  tbe  ttUe's 
■iacral  products  in  190B  amounted  to' 9134,449^35. 

Vaairfacfnrrf.— Tbe  total  value  of  the  iiMntnacturesincreaKd  from 
834S.398.350  in  1880  to  8641,688/164  in  1S90.  and  to  (833.438,113 
■a  1900L  The  value  of  the  factory  product  was  8748,670.855  in  1900 
and  8960.811457  in  1905.'  The  most  important  manulactunng 
iodvMry  it  that  o(  inn  and  Med.  This  industry  wai  established 
near  Youngitown  in  1804.  The  value  of  the  {vodncr  increased 
froMs  863,106,838  in  1800108138,935,756  in  1900 and  to  8t<p ,839.131 
ia  1905.  Foundry  ana  machine-shop  products,  conusttng  laiMy  of 
sapwes.  boilers,  metal-worldng  machmcry,  wood-working  machinery, 
pumping  machinery,  mining  machinciv  and  Moves,  lank  second 
amaug  the  tUte't  manuMctures;  tneir  value  inCrcaied  from 
843.617^072  in  1890  to  873.399-633  in  1900,  and  to  t94.S07>69i  in 
1905.  Floor  and  grist  m!tl  products  rank  third  In  the  nate;  the 
value  of  tbe  products  decreased  from  839.468,409  in  1890  to 
S37.390.367  in  1900,  and  then  increased  to  840,855,566  !n  1905. 
Meat  (tUugbteringand  packing)  was  next 'm  tbe  value  oithc  product, 
and  incfraacd  frtwn  830,660,780  in  1900  to  838,729,044  in  1905. 
Clay  products  rank  filth  in  the  state;  they  increased  in  value  from 
816480,813  in  1900  to  835,686,870  In  1905.  Boot*  and  shoe*  rank 
dstb;  their  value  increased  (ram  88480.738  In  1890  to  817,930,854 
in  1900  and  to  135,140,330  in  1905.  Otncr  leading  manufacture*  are 
■nk  liquors  (831,630.794  in  1903),  railway  rolling-Mock  consisting 
brsely  of  cart  (811438,337),  men's  clothing  (818496,173),  planing 
otill  products  (li7-7*57").  carriages  and  wagons  (816,096,135), 
distilled  liquors  (1 13-976.533).  rubber  and  claMic  goods  (liS.963i6o3}. 
fnrniturt  (813-333,608),  cigars  and  cigarettes  (8<3.34i  J30),  azn- 
culiural  implement*  (113,891,197).  clothing  (813.803,583), 

lumber  and  limber  products  (813.567,993),  soap  and  candles 

811.791,313).    electrical    machinery,    apparatus   and  supplies 
11.019.335),  paper  and  wood  pulp  (810,961,537}    and  refined 
prtroleom  $10,948,864). 

The  great  manufacturing  centres  are  Cleveland,  Cincinnati. 
Yourtgstown.  Toledo,  Columbus,  Dayton  and  Akron,  and  in  1905 
tbe  value  of  the  products  of  these  cities  amounted  to  56-7%  Of 
that  for  the  entire  state.  A  brgc  portion  of  the  iron  and  Med  is 
manufactured  in  Cleveland,  Youngsiown,  Steubcnville,  Bellairv, 
Lorain  and  fronton.  Most  of  the  automobiles  are  manufactured 
In  Cleveland;  most  of  the  cash  register*  and  calculating  machines 
in  n)yton;  most  of  the  rubber  and  clastic  goods  In  Akran;  nearly 
one-halt  tA  the  liquors  and  about  three-fourths  of  the  men's  clothing 
lu  Cincinnati.  Eait  Liverpool  leads  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery; 
Toledo  in  Hour  and  grist  mill  products;  Springfield  in  agncullural 
implemeTitB;  Cincinnati  and  Columbus  in  boots  and  shoes;  Cleve- 
land in  women's  clothing. 

TrAntf«rtati9n  eiwf  Cwmnerre.— The  most  Imcnrtant  raiunl 
■cans  of  transportation  aie  the  Ohio  river  on  the  S.  oorder  and  Lake 


•  The  MstiMics  of  1903  were  taken  under  Ihe  diicctioR  of  tbe 
United  State*  Centua  Bureatt,  but  products  other  than  those  of  tbe 
factory  Bystem,  luch,  lor  example,  as  those  of  the  hand  trades,  were 
•tdadsd. 


Erie  on  the  N.  border.  One  of  the  fast  great  public  impro\-emenis 
nude  within  the  &t;iie  was  tbe  connexion  □(  these  waterways  by 
tno  canaU — the  Ohio  &  Erie  Canal  from  Cleveland  to  Portsmouth, 
and  the  Miami  &  Erie  Canal  from  Toledo  to  Cincinnati.  TbeCttioA 
Erie  was  opened  throughout  its  entire  length  (309  m.)  In  lb>.  The 
Miami  &  Erie  pletcd  from  M  iddleiown  to  Cinciiuiat]  in  t^n ; 

b  1S45  it  was  opened  to  the  lake  (350  m.  from  Gndnnati).  The 
national  government  bqan  in  1S35  to  extend  the  National  Road 
across  Obio  from  Bridgeport,  opposite  Wbeeling,  WcM  Virgioia, 
Uuoogh  Zanesville  and  Columbus,  and  cowpiMM  k  to  Sprimrtela 
iaiR37.  7  -  ■  ni'nlir  Mi^r  Tlhrnf  mlMiTTiiiilTtfTtMi>K 
the  buiUing  of  tailwavs  was  begun  in  this  'R|iaa,  abd  Ia  iljfi  a 
railway  was  completed  from  that  city  to  Adrian,  Michigan.  By 
the  clu^c  ol  1850  the  railttjy  milo.igc  had  increaicd  10  Sjrs  m., 
and  for  the  next  lorry  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  Civil  War 
period,  more  than  3000  m.  of  railwavs  were buDt  during e«A decade. 
Al  iht^clo^of  1 908  there  was  a  total  mileage  ol9jao-4Jn.  Aoicag 
Ihc  rjilw.iys  are  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  A  St  Louis, 
Ihc  B.iltimore  &.  Ohio,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  ScHilbcrn,  the 
New  York.  Chicago  &  St  Louis,  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati.  Chicago 
ft  St  Louis  (Pcnns>'lvania).  the  Pittsburgh,  Kt.  Wayne  ft  Chkam 
(Pennsylvania).  thcNypano  (Eric),  the  Whctline  &  Lake  Erie,  the 
Cincinnaii,  HamiliXn  «  Dayton,  the  Dctrnit.  Tolixlo  .'i.  Iimiiuii, 
and  the  Norfolk  St  Western.  As  the  builiiine  of  mijpii  r.iilw.ijs 
lessened,  the  building  of  suburban  and  inlururUin  cU-i  lii.  r.iil».-L\i 
wa(  li«;iTn.  and  *y5tem9  of  lhc?e  r.iilwnys  have  bocn  rapidly  cxtcndi-d 
uniil  all  the  more  populous  districis  arc  conni-cttd  by  them. 

Ohio  has  six  pons  o(  erl/y.  They  arc  ClcviUind,  Toledo,  San- 
tlufky,  Cincinn.iti.  Columbus  and  Dayton,  and  Ihe  value  of  thcfoieiga 
roinmoric  p.ii.-ing  through  these  in  1909  amounted  to  89.483,974 
in  imports  (more  than  one-half  to  Cleveland)  and  810,930.083  in 
exports  (nearly  eight-ninths  from  Cleveland).  Of  far  grcaNr  vofauae 
than  tltc  fortign  commerce  is  the  domestic  trade  iBGOtililQSk  ktsbcr* 
&c.,  largely  by  way  of  the  Cicac  Lakes. 

Pcpu!i2lion. — The  popublion  of  Ohio  in  the  various  census 
yenrs  was:  (1800)  45,365;  (1810)  330,760;  (1830)  5S1434; 
(1S30}  557,903;  (1840)  1,510407;  (1850)  i,qSo.339;  (i860) 
a,33Q,Sii;  (1870)  3,665, ;6o;  (iSSo)  3,198,06:;  (jS^) 
3,0;i.3i6;  (1900)  4>iS7>S45i  (191°)  4-767,1^!'  la  1900  ud 
igio  it  ranked  louttk  ia.p9fHiblion  among  ihe  staua.  Qf-lhft 
total  population  In  19OO,  4/160,304  or  97-6%  were  pad 
OT,j-ti  coloured  (96,901  negroes,  371  Chinese,  37  japucu 
and  4J  Indians).  Of  the  same  total  3,6oS,Sii  or  88'9%  were 
n.-vtivc-bom  and  45^,734  were  torcign-born;  93'8%  of  the 
furcign-lK)rn  consiiicd  of  the  following:  304,160  natives  of 
Ccrnuny,  65,553  Great  Britain,  55,018  of  Ireland,  33,767 
of  Canaila  (19,864  English  Canadian),  16,823  of  Poland,  15,131 
iii  Bohemia,  11,575  of  Austria  and  11,321  of  Italy.  Id  1906 
there  were  1,742,873  communicanis  of  iJiSerent  religious  de* 
nominations,  over  onc-thiid  being  Roman  Catholics  and  about 
one-&ftb  Methodists.  From  tSgoto  1900  the  urban  population 
{i.e.  population  of  incorporated  places  having  4000  inhabllanls 
ur  mote)  increased  from  1,337,584  to  1,864,519,  and  the  scmi- 
urban  (i.e.  population  of  incotporatcd  places  having  Ic&s  than 
4000  inhabitants)  Increased  troiD  458,033  to  549. 74>.  hut  tbe 
lar.-il  (i.r.  popubtioB  outside  of  incorporated  places)  decreased 
from  i„'^;6,4i2  10  1,743,385,  Tte  brgcst  cities  arc  Cleveland, 
CiiiLiiiji.iii,  Culumbus  (the  capital), Toledo,  Dayton,  Voungstown, 
Aiicun,  r.inton.  Sjiriii^ficld,  Hamilton,  Lima  and  Zancsvillc. 

AdminisUaShn.— Ohio  is  governed  under  Ihc  coiutitulioD  of 
1851  as  amctidcd  in  1875,  1883,  1885,  IQ02,  1903,  and  1905.  An 
amendment  may  be  proposed  at  any  time  by  cithct  branch  of  li* 
General  Assembly,  and  if  after  being  approved  by  three- fifij[|| 
the  members  ol  both  branches  it  is  abo  approved  al  a  gefkeral 
election  by  a  majotity  of  those  voting  on  ifac  question  il  is  declared 
ndopic^l;  a  constitutional  convention  may  be  called  after  a 
favour.ible  two-thirds  vole  of  Ihc  mcmbeis  of  each  branch  of 
the  Assembly  and  a  favourable  popular  vote— a  majority  of  those 
voting  on  the  question;  and  the  question  of  calling  such  a 
convention  mvst  be  aubmittcd  to  a  popular  vote  at  least  once 
every  twenty  yon.  Under  the  consiilulion  of  1803  and  1851 
ihc  suffrage  was  limited  to  "white  male"  citizens  of  the 
United  Stales,  but  since  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  (1870),  negroes  vote,  though 
the  constitution  b  unchanged.  Since  1S94  women  who  possess 
the  usual  qualifications  required  of  men  may  vote  for  and  be  voted 
for  as  members  of  lioarils  o(  education,  The  ronsi  iiiition  re<:[uirrt 
that  all  clfilions  U-  ]■>  b.iU  'l,  ..mI  llic  Ai:.-'r,ill.-;i  Id'i.t  <jslrm 
was  adopted  is  1891;  icgistntioD  h  TcqaiKd     chka  btviaft 
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ft  p^HiUtion  ot  ttfioo  or  nan.  The  encative  deputncct 
con^iU  of  a  governor,  lieutauutt-fovoBV,  Moctary  o(  sUte, 
kuditw,  tressum  and  attorney-genera  As  a  remit  of  the 
dispute  between  Governor  Arthur  St  Clair  and  the  TerritDiial 
legiilature,  the  constitution  of  1801  conferred  nearly  all  of  the 
ordinary  executive  functioni  on  the  l^Uature^  The  govemor** 
control  over  apptintments  was  itrengthened  by  the  eonatitution 
of  1851  and  lo^  the  suhiequent  creation  of  statutory  offices, 
boards  and  commisiions,  but  the  right  of  veto  was  not  gives  to 
him  until  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendments  of 
1903.  Thepowerasconferredatthattime,  however,  is  broader 
than  wtal,  for  it  eiteiidt  not  only  to  items  1b  ap^opriatioo  bills, 
but  to  sepuate  lections  in  other  nwanuei,  and.  tn  addition  to  the 
customary  provluon  for  passing  a  bill  over  the  governor's  veto 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house  it  b  required  that  the  votes 
for  repassage  in  each  bouse  must  not  be  less  than  those  given  on 
the  original  panage.  The  governor  is  elected  in  November  of 
even-nombend  years  for  a  term  of  two  yean,  fit  Is  commander^ 
io-chkf  <rf  the  aUteS  mlUury  and  naval  forces,  except  when 
they  ate  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  He  granU 
pardons  and  reprieves  on  the  recommendation  of  the  state 
board  of  pardons.  If  he  die  in  office,  resign  or  be  inqieacbed,  the 
officers  standing  neat  in  succession  are  the  Ueutcnant-govemor, 
the  president  of  the  Senate,  and  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repiesentatives  in  the  order  named. 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  Honie  of  Representatives  are 
dected  for  terms  of  two  years;  they  must  be  icsidentB  of  their 
respective  counties  or  districts  for  one  year  preceding  dection, 
unless  absent  on  public  business  of  the  state  or  of  the  United 
States.  The  ratio  of  representation  in  tlie  Senate  is  obtained 
by  dividing  the  total  population  of  the  state  by  thirty-five,  the 
ratio,  in  the  House  by  dividing  the  population  by  one  hundred. 
The  membership  In  eadi  house,  however,  Is  sl^tly  above  these 
figura,  owing  to  a  system  of  fractional  representation  and  to  the 
constitutional  amendment  of  1903  which  allows  each  county  at 
least  one  represenutive  in  the  House  of  R^resentatives.  The 
constitution  provides  for  a  leai^Mrtionment  every  ten  years 
beginning  in  1861.  Biennial  senions  are  held  beginning  on  the 
first  Monday  in  January  of  the  even -numbered  years.  The 
powers  of  the  two  houses  are  equal  in  every  respect  except 
that  the  Senate  passes  upon  the  governor's  appointments  and 
tries  impeachment  cases  brought  before  It  tiy  the  Hotue  of 
Representatives.  The  (institution  prohiblb  spedd,  local  and 
retroactive  legislation,  legislation  impairing  the  oUigation  of 
contracts,  and  !egislalion  levying  a  poll  tax  for  county  or  state 
purposes  or  a  tax  on  Mate,  rounicii»l  and  public  school  bonds 
(amendment  of  igos),  and  it  limits  the  amount  and  spedfiei  the 
character  of  public  debts  iriiich  the  legisUtnre  may  contract 

The  judicial  department  in  igto  was  composed  of  a  supreme 
cotirt  of  six  judges,  eight  circuit  courts'  of  three  judges  each, 
ten  districts  (some  with  sub-divisions)  of  the  common  pleas 
court,  tlie  saperior  court  of  Cincinnati,  probate  courts,  courts 
of  Insolvency  in  Cuyahoga  and  Hamilton  counties,  juvenile 
courts  (established  in  1904),  justice  of  the  pean  courts  and 
municipal  courts.  Under  the  constitution  of  iSoi  judges  were 
chosen  by  the  le^slature,  but  since  1851  they  have  been  elected 
by  direct  popular  vote— the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  being 
chosen  at  large.  They  are  removable  00  complaint  by  a  con- 
current resolution  approved  by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each 
house  of  the  legislature.  The  constitution  provides  that  the 
terms  of  supreme  and  circuit  judges  shall  be  such  even  number 
of  yean  not  less  than  six  as  may  be  pres^bed  by  the  les^lurc— 
the  statutory  provision  is  tix  years— that  of  the  judges  of  the 
common  pleas  six  yean,  that  of  the  probate  judges  four  yean, 
that  of  other  judges  such  even  number  of  yean  not  exceeding 
six  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  legislature— the  statutoty 
provi^  is  six  years— and  tlut  of  justices  of  the  peace  such 
even  number  of  years  not  exceeding  four  as  may  be  thus 
prescribed — the  statutoty  provision  la  four  yean. 

Local  GMmtment. — The  county  and  ihe  township  are  the  unite 
of  the  rural,  the  city  and  the  village  the  units  of  the  urban  local 


*  The  provision  for  drcuit  courts  was  first  made  in  the  ooMtitutton 
tjr  an  •mcndneat  of  18S3. 


govMantent.  The  chief  county  authority  is  the  boanl  el  etm 
"i*^"^™.™  elected  for  terms  of  two  yeeia.  Tbi 

other  offioali  are  the  •beriS,  treasuier  and  coroner,  electadfor  tin 
yeani  the  auditor,  rtcorder,  clerk  of  courts,  woncutiaa  anoraey, 
Muv^w  and  inennary  dirtcton,  elected  for  two  ycaii;  and^ 
board  or  school  examiners  (thiw)  and  the  boaid  of  CMiaty  visiton 
(SIX,  oi  whom  three  aiewonien),  appointed  luually  by  the  nralMU 
judge  for  three  years.  Tic  chief  township  utboriCy  ■■  the  bwd  d 
truiiees  of  three  members,  elected  by  popular  vote  for  two  years. 
In  the  part.  of  the  state  settled  by  people  from  New  En^^ 
township  meetings  were  held  in  the  earfy  dayi,  but  their  fua^m 
w«  gradually  uanrfened  to  the  trustees,  and  by  i8so  the  nieetinet 
had  been  given  up  alowst  entirely.  The  other  township  officiels  aJe 
the  derk.  trnunrw,  aMeMor.  supervunr  of  roads,  iustkei  of  the 
peace,  constables,  board  of  education  and  bowd  of  health.  Under 
Oie  consuttttwn  of  18«,  nuinidpal  corporatiens  were  established 
by  special  Icmtlatioo.  The  constitution  of  itsi,  however,  pravided 
for  a  geiWTal  law,  and  the  InUature  in  iSsa  enacted  a  "Mneral 
mumopal  corporatioiu  act."  tSefim  of  ito  Und  in  the  UnttedStates. 
The  system  of  classification  adopted  in  time  became  eo  elaboratt 
that  many  nmidapalitiea  became  isolated,  cwA  la  a  separate  dass. 
and  the  cwh  ol  nteckl  legislation  were  tevived.  Of  the  two^S 
cities,  Ueveland  yf",™  »  special  art  providing  for  the  Mvemmeat 
of  L^Iumbusand  Toledo,  jIso)  in  [B92-190J  was govcro^  under  lha 
["'5™-''  ■■  ™^  ceillralucd  ptjwcr  in  the  haads  of  the  mayart 
in  Cincmnati  there  was  an  almost  hopeless  diflusion  of  responsibility 
aroongthecouncilandvariousexecutiveboarda.  TheHipremeoDuit 
m  ;une  1902  decided  that  practically  all  the  cxisiins  municipd 
IcgisIaUon  was  special  in  characler  and  was  therefore  unconBttui- 
tional.  (State  *3t«l.  Kni^ky  ;j.  Jont-s,  66  Ohio  State  Reports. 
45^  See  also  66  Ohio  5[^UL>  lUpotts,  491,)  A  special  session  o(  the 
legislature  was  called,  and  a  mw  municipal  code  was  adopted  on' 


the  22nd  of  October  wliiLh  wmi  i.n^  effect  in  ApriT'i^in"*^ 
'''^  ClLvdand  and  the  Cincinnati  pUns, 
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with  wme  additional  ffanircs  inns-afy  to  meet  tlic  rondinons 
existing  inwc  smaller  titirs,  la  ordi-r  tu  crjinplv  wiih  i]ir  conn's 
mterpretetioo  of  tpe  constitution,  municipalities  wete  div.JtsJ  nail 
only  two  classes,  cities  and  villages,  the  former  having  a  population 
of  five  thousand  or  more;  the  chief  officials  in  both  dtia  and 
ViUagea  were  the  mayor,  council,  treasurer  and  mimenNia  bowds  of 
5?^'!I!'^J*  T'^^»n.""i'iV«,tt'<'r™e»Vst«noftovernme« 
that  would  api^y  to  Qcvetaod,  a  dty  of  400^00  inhabitants,  and  to 
Pamcsyille  with  its  5000  inhatntaola.  The  code  was  replaced  by 
the  ftime  Law  of  1009.  which  provided  lor  a  board  of  control  (some- 
thing  like  that  under  the  "  federal  plan  "  in  CleveUad,  Columbus 
and  Toledo)  of  three  members:  tbe  mayor  and  the  ditectora  (u>>  . 
pointed  and  removable  by  the  mayor)  of  two  rounidpal departments  ' 
— pubhc  KTvice  and  public  safety,  the  former  including  pu^  worts  : 
and  parks,  and  the  latter  pcJice,  fire,  charities,  concctton  and  1 
buikLngs.  The  mayors  afKmmtmenu  are  many,  and  are  etUoa  1 
dependent  on  the  consent  of  the  couocIL  A  mum'cipal  civil  aervire  . 
commiuion  ctf  three  members  (holding  office  for  three  years)  iocbotea 
by  the  president  of  the  board  of  education,  the  pruidcnt  of  the  dty  1 
council, and  the  pesideat  of  the  board  ofsinkingfundcomcnissiooen'  < 
the  pay  (if  any)  of  these  oommissionen  is  set  by  each  d».  The  1 
ci^  auditor,  treasurer  and  solidtor  are  elected,  as  noder  the 

In  1908  a  direct  ririmnry  law  was  passed  providing  for  party 
primaries,  those  of  □![  [Mrdes  in  each  district  to  l>e  held  at  tbe  some 
time  (annuallj')  and  jjlur .  before  tbe  same  elwtion  boairl,  stm]  at  ■ 
public  expense,  t.i  ii'jiiuiiale  candidates  lor  township  and  raunici^ 
ulhccs  and  mcEiibcrs  of  i[ie  school  board;  nomioatioas  to  be  ^ 
iHtiiinn  signet)  hy  ai  loasi  2%  of  the  party  voters  of  the  political  , 
'Ijvi-inii,  c\ccjii  [hat  for  United  States  nnators  t  ot  I  %ii  the 
iiiiiiiniuni.    The  bw  docs  not  make  the  nomination  oT  candidates  ' 
It  r  [he  Uni[Cfl  Slates  Senate  by  this  method  mandatory  nor  such 
clioice  binding  ujxin  the  General  Assembly. 

Zjj'jis. — The  properly  riRhts  of  husband  and  wife  are  nearly  equal; 
n  wife  may  hold  her  property  the  same  as  if  single,  and  a  widower 
tir.T  Widow  I'.,  entitled  lo  the  Use  for  life  of  onc-third  of  the  real  estate  ' 
r.f  whi.  li  ill,  or  iii-r  de.  eased  GOOBOTt  was  seiwl  at  the  time  of  his  or  ' 
hcrd>:.iiii.  Among  the  grounds  on  which  a  divorce  may  be  obtained 
are  adultery,  extreme  crudty,  fraud,  abandonment  for  three  yws,- 
gross  negtoct  of  duty,  habitual  drunkennea^  a  farmer  cmstiw-  ' 


•  pemtentiary.  am  ^hkij  iiuaiiy  ip  wnicn  uiere  ■•  >  wire,  a  misor 
son,  or  an  unmarried  daughter,  a  homestead  not  exceeding  tiooe'- 
10  value,  or  personal  property  not  exceeding  I500  in  value,  is  exempt 
from  sale  for  the  satisfaction  of  debts.  ^ 

In  1908  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  local  option  in  regard  .: 
to  the  ssle  of  mtoxicating  liquors,  by  an  dection  to  be  called  aa  . 
imtiative  peutmn.  signed  by  at  least  35  %  of  the  dKtors  of  a  county.  . 

Oaribtbh  md  Pout  /M/ttelfew.— The  state  duritable  and  pCH)  ., 
iDStitutioDs  are  supervised  by  tbe  board  of  charities  of  six  menbmv 
('  not  more  than  three  . . .  from  tha  same  political  party  "t 
^i^nted  by  the  governor,  and  local  institutions  by  boaids  of  coiuit}  ' 
visitors  of  sis  members  appointed  by  the  probata  judgft  Eadi  aiaCi  - '. 
wstitutioa  in  additjan  has  iiaown  beanl  of  trusMca appointed  b>' 
tbe  govemor,  and  each  county  infirmary  is  nnder  the  cha^  of  three : 
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fatfirnury  dirtnon  cboara  bv  popular  vote.  There  are  htmpivd*  for 
■fee  ioMDe  at  Athens,  Columbtn,  Daytan,  Clevdand,  Cartttage  fro  m. 
Una  Ciadaaatl:  LMKview  HomUlI},  MaaaOoa.  Toledo  ud  Uaia: 
•  hntpi^''  for  apikMica  M  Calupalu,  opetttd  in  iBu;  iatthutiooa 
far  foebk-mindcd.  Tor  the  bHad  (opened  1859)  awl  for  the  deaf 
(opeaed  at  Cotumbtu;  a  atate  laoalonum  for  tuberculoua 

pMlcata  at  Mt,  Vcraon  (opetwd  1909);  an  inttitutkui  for  mfipted 
ud  dcfonocd  ddldrea  (auihoriKd  in  1Q07) ;  a  nkticn'  and  nilota' 
oqifaMa'  booK  at  Xcnia  [organiacd  in  1S69  by  the  Grand  Aimgf  of 
the  Republic);  a  home  Cor  loldien,  nilon,  marine*,  their  wivei, 

SDthen  and  wldowi,  and  ariny  ouraes  at  Madbon  (ettabliihed  by 
e  Nailoaal  Womcn^a  Relief  Com;  taken  over  by  the  rtate,  1904); 
and  aoldici*'  and  wilora*  bomeaat  Sanduaky  (opened  iM8>>  tupported 
by  tb«  iUte,  and  at  Dayton,  aupponed  by  the  Uailed  State*.  The 
■ate  penal  inKitution*  are  the  boy**  induitriaJ  ichool  near  Lancaater 
ftaiabiUdied  lo  1854  a*  a  Reform  Farm),  the  girb'  induitrial  borne 
itHo)  at  Rathbeae  near  Delaware,  the  Rfonnatocy  at  Mandidd 
faBtfiarind  m4.  «p«Md  rtgit)  ud  Oa  pariliitiaty  at  OolaadMa 

fiAKaHNL—Coafreaa  in  1785  aet  apart  t  iq.  m.  in  cadi  untbip 
e(36a^  RLfartbeitiptertMeducatioiL  The  public  acbool  aynnn, 
howevar.  araa  not  cMabnbed  until  i>>5,  and  tSea  it  devdoped  very 
riaady.  Tba  eAoe  of  atate  commiaaioDer  of  commoa  icbooh  wa> 
cmted  la  aboliahed  in  1840  and  iwhnd  ia  1843.  School 
diitrict*  tdl  Into  four  rliMti— <itiea,  nllagca,  towmUM  and  apcdal 
ditf  rictfr— each  of  which  ha*  [t*  own  board  of  educattoo  elected  by 
popular  vote.  Law*  pawed  in  1877, 1690, 1893  and  1908  have  made 
education  oonputwrv  for  cbUdKn  bttwten  uie  ate*  of  eight  and 
louriciia.  Thm  acbool  revenoe*  are  derived  Froni  tm  Mle  and  rental 
of  public  bnd*  fianted  by  Cong;rei*,  and  of  the  aalt  and  swamp  land* 
devoted  by  the  atate  to  Mich  purpoice,  Irom  a  uaiform  levy  of  one 
eaill  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  propany  in  the  atate,  from  local  Icvica 
towraclof  7'>  ndU*  i»  lowndup  diitncta  and  iok>7  rami  in  aeincate 
dirt  rift*  n  1908),  from  certain  fina*  and  licence*,  and  ftom  tuition 
Ice*  paid  by  aon-reaident  pupili.  The  total  receipt*  Iram  all  aounx* 
in  1906  anwunted  to  81^987*011;  the  balance  from  the  prccoding 
year  *a*  111.714,133,  and  (be  total  expenditure*  were  I34.695J57. 
Thwe  Innitgtlowafor  kleher  educatioo  are  *upported  in  braemeaMire 
by  tbe  atatt!  Ohio  Umvenity  at  Athena,  founded  in  1804  on  the 
DMicaada  derived  from  two  townthipa  frantcd  by  Courem  to  tbe 
OUo  COmMnvr  Hiaipi  Univerdty  (charleted  in  1809)  at  Oxford, 
wUeh  Rcetved  the  proceed*  fitHn  a  tewnahEp  Brantcd  by  ConsreM  in 
the  SyiwH  pardtaaer  aod  OUo  State  Universty  (1B73)  at  Colum- 
hMh  wfcfaA  raodved  the  pneeeda  from  the  land*  gnntM  bv  Consre** 
vmler  tbe  act  o(  <l6a  for  tbe  c*ubli*hnMat  of  a«Tic«ritnral  and 
mechanical  ooOege*.  and  reorganixed  a*  a  univcraity  in  1878.  Wilbci^ 
force  Univenl^  (1856).  for  negne*.  near  Xeoia,  i*  under  tbe  control 
of  the  African  MMhodut  E|rfMO0al  Chntch ;  bat  tbe  aute  ertabliihcd 
a  aotaal  aad  iadnattial  dqartment  In  I8S8,  and  ban  dnce  GOBttflmled 
to  it*  maintwaaca.  Under  aa  act  af  190a  aormalcaHecr^auppettcd 

a tbe  atate,  have  aUo  been  mated  in  eoanedon  with  Ohm  and 
land  unherdtlca.  Amonc  the  Dumerou*  other  colkse*  and  uu< 
■eraitiei  in  the  itate  are  WeHem  Reaerve  Univecrity  (1S16)  at 
Oeveland,  tbe  nnlverMty  of  andnnati  (openad  1871}  at  Cmcinnati, 
aad  OboSa  CoUeie  (1833)  at  Obertia. 

Amm.— Tbe  revenue*  of  the  uate  are  clanilied  into  four  fuoda: 
the  ccncral  revenue  fund,  the  Moking  fund,  the  state  common  acbool 
(and  and  tbe  univenlty  fund.  Tbe  chiet  »um*  of  the  general 
Kvenae  hind  are  taxnaoa  real  and  petaonal  pcopertv,  of  liquor*  and 
dgaictte^  on  corpontioa*  and  on  inlMtitancea;  la  1909  the  net 
Roripu for  tM* fund  were 9S,au^7,  the(U*barseBieDUl9,iM^i, 
and  the  cadi  balance  at  tbe  ewTof  tbe  Gacal  year  83,438,705,  Tben 
b  a  tendency  to  ledaee  the  rate  on  real  property,  leaving  it  a*  a 
bada  to  local  taxatioa.  Tbe  nta  on  collateral  {nJiedtance*  It  5% 
M  direct  inbcriiaMai  t%.  an  dw  eaccaa above IjooOb  Thereare 
atate.  county  aad  maniaoal  board*  of  equaliiation.  A  apecial  tax 
to  kvM  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  dnkina  rund— one- tenth  of  a  mill  in 
■009.  Tbe  cpmnuaiooer*  of  die  funtf  are  tbe  auditor,  the  ucretary 
af  ataia  and  the  attomey-gcwial.  The  public  debt,  which  began  to 
aocnaotaic  in  18*5,  waa  incnaaid  by  the  canal  expenditure*  to 


ia  I9n3.  There  atiU  remdn*.  however,  an  Irredeemable  debt  due 
to  the  caarataa  aiAoola.  Ohio  Uaivcnity  and  (Mrio  State  Uatvcrdty, 
iarvtumlorthdr  public  land*.  Aboutono-haUoltbeanntMlcoaunon 
adMOl  fund  la  derived  from  local  taxe*;  the  atate  levy  for  thi*  fuod 
In  1909  wa*  one  mill,  and  the  total  mtpt*  were  Si.jSi.ju.  Tbe 
tmivMty  land  ia  derived  from  ipectal  taxe*  levied  for  tne  four 
inatitatkm*  which  recetva  aid  frooi  tlie  atate;  la  1909  the  levy  waa 
o-au  mill*  and  the  total  receipU  were  Is8aj«]-  Several  banks  aad 
ttadittg  hou*e*  Vith  banking  privikeea  wen  incorporated  by  tpeclal 
buaw-u  1803  and  1817.  Rewntment  wa*  arouied  by  it« 
t  of  brancbe*  of  the  Bank  of  tbe  United  States  at  Oiilli- 


catbaaadCiaaaaatiia  iSi7.andanatt*iBpl  waanade  to  tax  them 
out  of  «9MteaDe.  Stata  owala  beahe  lata  the  vault*  of  theChilti- 
nthc  breach  in  1810  aad  tank  out  lioo,ooo  due  for  taxe*.  Tbe 
Federal  court*  oompehed  a  mioniion  of  the  money  and  proaouaccd 
tat  taatag  law  vncmrttiluthmal.  In  184s  tbe  kgiilature  chartered 
to  twenty  year*  tbe  State  Bank    Ohio,taae4  on  the  KwdtTor  the 


SuteBankoflndianaof  18)4.  Itbecameapiarantec^f canaarvMlve 
banking,  and  was  highly  successful.  There  were  at  one  time  thirty* 
six  branches.  Moat  of  the  state  institutions  secured  Federal  charter* 
after  the  aataJblisbment*  of  tbe  national  banking  ^atem  (t86v-i864), 
but  the  high  price  of  govern  meat  bondaand  the  large  amount  of  capital 
reouircd  led  to  a  reaction,  which  wma  only  partially  checked  by  the 
reduction  of  the  minimum  capital  to  $23^000  uadeitlwcumocy  act 
of  the  I4tfa  <d  Mardi  190a 

ifulary.— Ohio  waa  the  pioneer  state  af  the  old  Noith-Wcct 
Territory,  which  cmbiaced  alto  what  ate  now  the  sutea  of 
ladiBDa,  Illinolt,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  N.E,  comer 
of  Minnesota.  When  discovered  by  Europeans,  late  in  the  first 
haU  of  the  17th  century,  tbe  tntitoiy  bduded  within  what !» 
DOW  Gluo  was  mainly  a  batUe-groand  of  hudktous  Indian  tribes 
and  tbe  fixed  abode  of  Done  except  the  Erics  who  occupied  a 
strip  along  tbe  border  of  Lake  Erie.  From  tbe  middle  to  tbe 
doae  of  the  1 7th  century  tlte  French  were  esuUisbing  a  claim  to 
tbe  tcrritoty  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ob\<i  river  by 
discovery  and  occupatkm,  and  although  Ibey  had  provoked 
the  bostility  of  the  Iroquob  Indians  they  had  helped  the 
Wyandots,  Mlamts  and.Shawnecs  to  banish  them  from  all 
territory  W.  of  tbe  Muskingum  river.  Up  to  this  time  tbe  English 
bad  bated  their  daim  to  tbe  sane  territoiy  oa  the  discoveiy 
of  tbe  Atlantic  Coast  by  the  Cabots  and  tipdn  tbe  Virginia, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  chartcn  under  which  these 
colonies  extended  westward  to  tbe  Pacific  Ocean.  In  1701, 
New  York,  seddng  another  daim,  obtained  frun  tbe  IroQUois 
a  grant  to  the  king  of  Eni^and  of  this  territory  which  they  clabned 
to  have  conquered  but  ftom  wUcb  they  had  subsequently  bees 
cxpdled,  and  this  grant  waa  confirmed  in  1716  aad  again  in  1744. 
About  1730  EogUah  tradcn  fttnn  Pennsylvania  and  Vir^nla 
bc^a  to  visit  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  territory 
and  tbe  ciiib  approached  as  a  French  Canadian  expedition  tinder 
CMeron  de  Btenvllle  took  formal  possession  of  the  upper  Ohio 
VaBey  by  planting  kadcn  (dates  u  tbe  mouths  of  tbe  princ^ 
itmnt.  This  waa  b  1749  and  In  the  same  year  George  U. 
chartered  tbe  first  Ohio  Company,  formed  by  Virginians  and 
London  merchanu  trading  with  A^rginla  for  the  purpose  of 
colonising  the  West.  This  company  In  1750  sent  Christopher 
Gist  down  the  Ohio  river  to  c]q>lore  the  couotiy  as  lar  aa  tba 
mouth  of  tbe  Scioto  ifvcr.  aad  fbtti  yean  later  the  eiectioD 
of  a  fort  was  begun  hi  its  Interest  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  Tbe 
Fiencb  drove  the  En^lnh  away  and  com[detcd  the  fort  (Foit 
Duqnesne)  for  thenudves.  The  Seven  Years'  War  was  the 
immediate  consequence  and  Ihlsrnded  in  tbe  cesdon  of  tbe  entire 
Nonb-West  to  Great  Britain.  The  former  Indian  alUts  of  the 
FtcBCh,  however,  Inuiiediatriy  rose  up  In  opposition  to  British 
rule  in  what  Is  known  as  the  Conqkiracy  of  Pontiac  (see  ^omtiac), 
and  the  supresston  of  this  was  not  completed  tintil  Colonel 
Henry  Bouquet  made  on  expedition  (1 7A4)  into  the  valley  of  the 
MnUtagum  and  there  biou^t  tbe  SiawBces,  Wygndots  and 
Ddamtes  to  terms.  Wth  the  North-Wcst  won  from  tbe  Ftanch 
Great  Britain  no  longer  recognised  those  dahns  of  her  colonies 
to  this  territoiy  whl<£  she  had  asserted  against  that  nation,  but 
in  a  royal  prodamation  of  the  7tb  (rf  October  176^  tbe  granting 
of  land  W.  of  the  ABe^aides  was  foiUdden  and  on  tbe  sind  of 
June  1774  paifiainent  passed  tbe  Qoebee  Act  whidi  annexed 
the  rc^n  to  tbe  province  of  Quebec  This  waa  one  of  tha 
grievances  which  tnmtght  on  tbe  War  of  fndependencc  and  during 
that  war  tbe  North-West  was  won  for  the  Americans  by  George 
Rogers  CUrk  (f.v.).  During  that  war  also,  those  sUtes  which 
had  no  daimt  in  tbe  West  contended  that  title  to  these  western 
lands  should  pass  to  the  Union  and  when  the  Artidet  of  Con- 
federation were  submitted  for  ratification  in  1777,  Maryland 
refused  to  ratify  them  except  on  that  condition.  Tbe  result 
wasthat  New  Yorit  ceded  its  daim  to  the  United  Sutcs  in  1780, 
.  Vtrglaia  hi  17S4,  Uasndntsetis  b  1785  and  Connecticut  in  17S6. 
Connecticut,  however,  excepted  a  strip  bordering  on  Lake  Erie 
for  1 10  m.  and  containing  3,150,000  acres.  This  dbtrict,  known 
as  the  Western  Reserve,  was  ceded  in  tSoo  co  condition  that 
Congress  would  guarantee  the  titles  to  Uod  already  granted  by 
the  itate.  Viiginla  reserved  a  tract  between  the  Uttte  Miand 
and  Scioto  rivers,  known  as  the  Virginia  MQitaiy  DIstrirt,  fu 
her  soldiers  in  the  War  ef  Indcpendenre. 
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Wben  the  «u  wss  over  and  these  ceadons  h&d  been  made 
a  great  number  of  war  veterans  wished  an  opportunity  to  repair 
thnr  broken  fortunes  in  the  West,  and  Congress,  hi^icful  of 
receiving  a  large  revenue  from  the  sale  ot  lands  here,  passed  an 
ordinanceontheiothof  May  i785by  which  the  present  national 
system  of  land-surveys  into  townships  6  m.  sq.  was  inaugurated 
in  what  is  now  S.W.  Ohio  in  the  summer  of  1786.  In  March 
1786  the  second  Ohio  Company  (f.v  ),  composed  chiefly  of  New 
England  officers  and  soldiers,  was  organized  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chutMU,  with  a  view  to  founding  a  new  state  between  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Ohio  river.  The  famous  North- West  Ordinance 
was  [»ssed  by  Congress  on  the  13th  of  July  1787.  This  instru- 
ment provided  a  temporary  govcnunent  for  the  Terrilory  with 
the  undeiBtanding  that,  as  soon  as  the  population  was  suffident, 
the  representative  system  should  be  adopted,  and  later  that 
states  should  be  formed  and  admitted  into  the  Union.  There 
were  to  be  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  states.  Of 
thte  the  castcmnu»t  (Ohio)  was  to  be  bounded  on  the  N.,  £. 
and  S.  by  the  Lakes,  Pennsylvania  and  the  OUo  river,  and  on 
the  W.  by  a  line  drawn  due  N.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami 
river  to  the  Canadian  boundary,  if  there  were  to  be  thiee  states, 
or  to  its  intersection  with  an  E.  and  W.  line  drawn  thiough  the 
catreme  S.  bend  of  Lake  Uichlgan,  if  there  wen  to  be  five. 
Slavery  was  forUdden  by  the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance; 
and  the  third  article  read:  "  Religion,  morality  and  knowledge 
bang  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  hai^ness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  for  ever  be 
encoioaged."  After  the  adoption  of  the  North-Wot  Ordinance 
the  woA  of  settlement  made  rapid  prograsa.  There  were  four 
main  centre*.  The  Ohio  Company  founded  Marietta  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum  in  1788,  and  this  is  regarded  as  the 
oldest  permanent  settlement  in  the  state.  An  association  of 
New  Jerseymen,  organized  by  John  Oevca  Symmes,  accuicd 
«  grant  timn  Cmgreis  in  I78i-i7ga  to  a  strip  of  948,540  acres 
on  the  Ohio  between  the  Great  Miami  and  the  Little  Miami,  which 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Symmes  Purchase.  Their  chief  settle- 
nKntswercCoIumbia(i7SS)andCincinnati(r7Sg).  TbeVirginia 
Military  District,  between  the  Sdoto  ud  the  Little  Uiaiid, 
reserved  in  1784  for  bounties  to  ^%|^nia  continental  tio<^ 
was  coloniied  in  large  measure  by  people  frwo  that  Stale.  Their 
chief  towns  were  MassieviUe  or  Manchester  (1 790)  and  Chillicothe 
(1796].  A  small  company  of  Connecticut  people  under  Uoscs 
Clcavdand  founded  Cleveland  in  1796  and  Youngstown  was 
begun  a  few  years  later,  but  that  portion  dl  the  sute  made  very 
dow  progress  until  after  the  opening  of  the  Ohio  &  Erie  Canal 
in  1833. 

During  the  Territorial  period  (1787-1803)  Ohio  was  first  a 
part  of  the  unorganized  North-West  Territory  [1787-1799), 
then  a  part  of  the  organized  North-West  Territory  (1799-1800), 
and  then  the  organized  Nortb-West  Territory  (1800-1803), 
Indiana  Territory  having  been  detached  from  it  on  the  W. 
in  tSoo.  The  first  Territorial  government  was  estaUishcd  at 
Marietta  in  July  17SS,  and  Genera!  Arthur  St  Gair  (1784- 
tSiS),  the  governor,  had  arrived  in  that  month.  His  ad- 
ministiation  was  characterized  by  the  final  stmg^  with  the 
Indians  and  by  a  bitter  conflict  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislature,  which  greatly  influenced  the  constitutional  history 
of  the  state.  The  War  of  Independence  was  succeeded  by  a 
series  of  Indian  uprisings.  Two  campaigns,  the  first  under 
Genera]  Jonah  Harmar  (1753-1815)  in  1790,  and  the  second 
under  General  St  Clair  in  1791,  failed  on  account  of  bad  manage- 
ment and  ignorance  of  Indian  methods  of  warfare,  and  in  1793 
General  Anthony  Wayne  {q.t.)  was  sent  out  in  command  ot  a 
Urge  force  of  regulars  and  v^unteers-  The  dedsive  conflict, 
fought  on  the  soth  of  August  1794,  near  the  tapidsof  the  Maunee, 
is  called  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  because  the  Indians 
concealed  themsdves  behind  the  trunks  of  trees  which  had  been 
felled  by  a  stonn.  Wayne's  dragoons  broke  through  the  brush- 
wood, attacked  the  left  flank  of  the  Indians  and  soon  put  them 
to  flight.  In  the  treaty  of  Greenville  (3rd  August  1795)  the 
Indians  ceded  their  claims  to  the  territory  E.  and  S.'  of  the 
Cuyahoga,  t}ie  Tuscatawu,  and  an  irregular  line  from  Fort 


Laurtm  (B<£w)  in  Tuscarawas  county  to  Fort  Kccovcxy  f» 
Mercer  county,  practically  the  whole  E.  and  S.  Oh^  The 
Jay  Treaty  was  ratified  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1 796  the  Btit^  ' 
finally  evacuated  Detroit  and  the  Uaumee  and  Sandusky  forta. 
By  ceauons  and  purchases  in  1804,  1808  and  i8i7-t8iS  the 
state  secured  allot  the  lands  of  the  Indians  ezc^t  their  imxaediate 
homes,  and  these  were  fiitally  exchanged  for  territory  W.  of  the 
Miasissii^i.    The  last  remnant  migrated  ia  1841.    General  1 
Wayne's  victory  was  followed  by  an  extensive  inunigratioD  of 
New  Englanden,  of  Germans,  Sootch-IAh  and  Quakers  from  I 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  settler*  bom  Vhrginia  and  Kentucky,  , 
many  of  whom  came  to  escape  the  evils  of  slavery.  This  rapid 
increase  of  pt^Hilatlon  led  to  the  eslaMishmcnt  of  the  orgaiuicd 
Territorial  government  in  1799,  to  the  restriction  of  that  govern- 
ment in  Ohio  in  iSoo,  and  to  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the 
Uoiut  in  1803. 

Tbt  Congrcstional  Enabling  Act  of  the  30th  of  April  180a 
foUowed  that  alternative  of  the  North-West  Ordinance  which 
[Hovlded  tor  five  autes  in  detenninlng  the  boundaries,  and  in 
consequence  the  Indiana  and  Michigan  districts  were  detached. 
A  ri^d  adherence  to  the  boundary  authorised- In  1787,  however, 
would  have  resulted  In  the  loss  to  Ohio  of  470  sq.  m.  of  territory 
in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  sUte,  indtuUng  the  hkn  port  trf  Toledo. 
After  a  kmg  and  bitter  dnq>ute — the  Toledo  War  (see  Toizdo)— 
the  present  line,  which  is  severs^  miles  N.  <rf  the  S.  bend  of  Lake 
Michigan,  was  definitely  fixed  in  1837,  when  Michigan  came  into 
the  Union.  (For  the  settlement  ^  t^  eastern  bonndary,.seo 
Pimnv^VAMU.) 

After  having  been  temporarily  at  Marietta,  CIndnnati,  Chilli- 
cothe and  Zanesville  the  c^rftal  was  established  at  O^umbus 
in  1816. 

Since  Congress  did  not  pan  any  formal  act  of  admbdoa  there 
has  been  sonw  contnmtqr  to  sriien  (Ma  hecapte  •  atata. 
The  Enabling  Act  was  passed  on  the  30th  of  April  180a,  the 
first  state  legislature  met  on  the  ist  of  March  1803,  the  Territorial 
judges  gsve  up  their  offices  on  the  isth  of  April  1803,  and  the 
Federal  senators  and  representatives  took  their  seaU  tn  Congres* 
on  the  17th  of  October  1803.  Congmt  decided  in  iBofi  in 
connexion  with  the  payment  of  salariies  to  Ttoitotial  ottdals 
that  the  ist  of  March  1803  was  the  date  when  state  government 
began.  During  the  War  of  rSii  the  Indians  under  the  lead  of 
Tecumseh  were  again  on  the  side  of  the  British.  Battles  wm 
fought  at  Fml  Meigs  (1S13)  and  Fort  Stephenson  (Frenxnt, 
iSrj)  and  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry's  naval  victoiy  on 
Lake  Erie  in  1813  was  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  boundary  line. 

Owing  to  the  prohibiUon  of  slavery  the  vast  majority  of  the 
eariy  immigrants  to  Ohio  came  from  the  North,  but,  until  the 
Mexican  War  forced  the  slamry  tpmtion  Into  the  foreground, 
the  Democrats  usually  controlled  the  state,  because  the  principles 
of  that  party  were  more  In  harmony  with  frontier  ideas  of 
equality.  The  Whigs  were  successful  in  the  presidential  electitais 
of  r836  and  1840,  partly  because  of  the  finandd  panic  and 
partly  because  their  candidate,  WUUam  Henry  Harrison,  was  a 
"  favourite  son,"  and  in  the  election  of  1844,  because  of  the 
unpopularity  <tf  the  Texas  iisue.  Victory  was  with  the  Democtats 
in  1S48  and  1851,  but  since  the  organization  the  Republican 
party  in  1854  the  state  has  uniformly  ffven  to  the  Republican 
presidential  candidates  its  dectoral  votes.  In  the  Civil  War 
Ohio  loyally  supported  the  Union,  furnishing  319,659  noi  for 
the  army.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  President's  emandpaliMi 
programme  resulted  in  the  election  of  aDemocraticCongreobDal 
delegation  in  1861,  but  the  tide  turned  again  after  GcUysbarg 
and  Vlcksburg;  Clement  L.  VaUandigham,  the  Democratic 
leader,  was  deported  from  the  state  by  military  wder,  and  the 
RepubUcaos  were  successful  In  the  cfectiona  of  1863  and  18(4. 
A  detachment  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  under  Gmeial  John 
.  Morgan  invaded  the  sute  in  1863,  but  was  badly  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  Buffington's  Island  (July  iSth).  Democratic  goveman 
were  elected  In  1873,  1877,  1883,  18S9,  1905,  r9o8  and  191a 
Five  presidents  have  ooroc  from  Olifo,  William  Ha^jry  Haniio&( 
Rutherford  B.  Utycs,  James  A.  Carfidd,  WUiam  KcKi^,  Jr., 
and  WnUan  Howard  Taft. 
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Althur  St  CUr   .     .     •     •  17S7-1803  Federalist 
Chute  W.  Byrd  (Actbi^  .     .  iaM-1803  Deiii.-Rcpub. 

PmMiiSMaMd. 


ILooket  (Acting) 
IS  Worthuigtoii . 
Ethan  Allen  Brow^^^^^ 


i8o)-t8e7  Duk-Rcpub. 

tSt  1-1814  M 

lSt4-iSis 

I8i5-i8>9 

1819-183J 

lB;7-lB3l 

1831-1833  Nat.-Repub. 
1833-1837  Democrat 
1837-1839  Whig 
'839-1841  Democrat 
1841-1843  WhLg 
|S43-|B44  Democrat 
1844-1K45 
iMl5-iS47  Whig 
1847-1849  „ 
1849-1851 

1851-1853  Democrat 
1853-1856  .. 
1856-1860  RepubUon 
■86o-i86a  . 


Allen  TriinMe 

Jeremiah  MofTQWi 
ilicn  Trimble      .      .  -  • 
Duncan  McArthuf 
Ktibcrt  Lucaa 
joseph  Vance 
Wilson  Shannon  . 
Thomu  Corwin  . 
W3ion  Shannon  . 
TtMimas  W.  Bartley  (Acting) 
Monkcai  Bartley. 
WlUan  Bebb 
Scabury  Ford 
Reuben  Wood 

Wttliani  Medill  (Acting,  1853) 
Salman  P.  Clwae  . 
WiUiam  Den^ion.  Jr. . 

DwUTod  if^'!^ 

JohA  Brau^ 

Suickf  Amfefaon  (Acting). 

tacobD.  C«c 
LnthcTford  B.  Haye»  . 
Echrtnl  F.  Noyea. 
WDUmh  Allen 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  . 
Thomas  L.  Young  (Acting) 
Richard  M.  Bishop  . 
CharleaFortn 
GeoTvc  Hoadley  . 
loaeph  B.  Forakcr 
j«Bir»  E.  Campbell 
lIMbjlMcKinley.  Jr..  . 
JfaBa.Buihnell    .     .  ■ 
Cm|eK.Nash  .     .  . 
HvRMiT.HerriLk.     .  . 

Joan  M.  Pattlion' 
Lndrew  Lintncr  Harris 
Judson  Harmon  . 

BiatiociiAPnv.— For  a  brW  but  admirable  treatment  of  the 
pImkKraphy  tec  Stelb  S.  Wilton,  OUr  (New  Yort,  t903>,  and  a 
«mM MM «  material  onthiiMbicctkcoiitaiiiedlnibepubliauions 
of  ttoGnlbgkalSurvey  of  Ohio  (i837et  MO.).  For  the  administra- 
tb«  C^atfibdMa  0/  Ihe  SlaU  rf  OUo,  adopted  Junt  1851 
tiOUo.  1897).  and  amendments  of  1903  and  1903  published 
>H^;  the  anntttl  nporta  of  the  ttatc  treaturer,  auditor, 

 of  ctite  cbaritie*  and  commistioner  of  common  schools,  the 

Etb  niunidpal  code  (1903)  and  the  Harri»on  school  code  (iooa). 
na  Civil  Code,  inued  1851,  the  Criminal  Code  In  1869  and  the 
Rtf^od  Sototw  in  1S79,  have  several  times  been  amended  end 
fj^Kcd^  Dew  editions.  There  are  two  excellent  •ccondary 
aeoMMtH '  SiiBttO  P-  Onh.  The  CenlraliuUion  of  Airuinittratioa 
QUpw  la  tbe  Columbia  Univeruty  Studies  in  History,  E^nomics 
WMlVmHc  Law,  xvi.  No.  3  (New  York,  1903);  and  Wilbur  II. 
SwMIti  Tfa  Gaifrnrnrnt  of  Ohio,  its  History  and  Administtation 
(New  York.  1904).  B.  A.  Hinsdale's  History  and  Civit  Goctrrtmtnt 
^  Ohio  (ChiraHo,  1R06)  is  more  elementary.  For  local  goyemment 
■ee  I.  A.  Witcus,  "  tvolution  of  Towiuhip  Gos-cmment  in  Ohio," 
in  the  Annuai  Report  o(  the  .American  ili^loncil  As^ocidlion  (or 
iS^,  pp.  403-411  (\Vaihin;lon.  iSis);  D,  F.  WiKnx,  UuHicij>al 
CoMmtluntiit  UUhifan  and  Ohin.  in  ti"'  C.ilnnilii.i  I  nivrr^iiy  Studies 
in  History,  Economic*  and  Public  l-aw,  v.  No.  }  (New  Vorb,  1895) ; 
y.  A.  Fairlic,  "  The  Municipal  Crifis  in  Ohio,"  in  the  Uithigtin  Levi 
jtroirw  lor  February  1903:  and  Thomas  L.  Sidio,  "  Centralist  inn 
ia  Ohio  Municipal  Government,"  in  the  Ameri<ait  Poliluat  Stifnie 
Jbvirw  for  November  1<>0<5.  On  education  see  Georcc  B.  Ccrmann. 
Itilionol  Ltiiilation  ameernini  Edueation,  Us  Influnue  and  Efft<t 
tm  At  Fublii  Lands  east  of  the  Mitsittippi  JUvrr,  cdmiUtd  prior  lo 
i8to  (New  York,  1899)1  J.  J.  Bunu,  fiiCacsliosaJ  Hitiory  ej  Okio 
(Columbus,  r9o5). 

Ar<lioii)loty  and  History;  P.  C.  Thomson  a  BHIiotrafhy  of  Ohio 
(Ollcinnati,  1880)  \*  an  cjn-cllcnt  guide  to  '.he  study  of  Ohio  1  hi5tnrv. 
nr  archaeology  sec  Cjtus  Thomas's  Catalotur  of  Prehiiloru  Works 


iS«8-ia73- 

1873-  1874 

1874-  -1876  Democrat 
1876-1877  Republican 
1B77-187B 

1878-1880  Democrat 
1S80-1S84  Republican 
1884-1886  Democrat 
1886-1800  Republican 
1.^90-1892  Democrat 
1^0:^-1396  RepnbGcaa 
1896-- 19.10  » 
1900-1904  „ 
1904-1906  ., 
1906  Demcjrrat 
1906-1909  Repubtkan 
190^  Doiwcrat 


ton,  1891),  and  hit  fiiMrf  m 
'.Eimlm  in  the  lath  ftemn 
nb  <«niR  bulletina,  ProUtm 
imiOda^utBarllMerkM 
,  PrimihM  Haw  ta  OMa 
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East  of  the  Roeky  Uovniavts 
Ikf  Mound  Explorati^fi  S' 
(1804)  of  that  Bureau,  iq] 
ejtfir  Ohio  Moandtanimt 
of  Ohio  {1889);  and  W.  K.  Mo 

(New  York,  l8oa).  The  best  history  is  Rufus  King,  OUo;  Ktil 
FruiU  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  (Boston  and  New  Yorlc,  1888}.  ia  the 
"  American  Commonwealtlw  "  Kties,  Alexander  Bbck's  Story  eJ 
Oku  (Boston.  188M)  is  a  thort  popnlar  account,  B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
The  Old  North-west  (ind  ed..  New  York,  1899),  iagood  lor  the  period 
before  1803.  Of  the  older  histories  Caleb  Atwater,  History  oflki  Stalt 
of  Ohio,  Natural  and  Cicil  (Cincinnati,  1H3S),  and  James  W.  Taylor, 
History  of  the  StaU  oj  Ohio:  First  Pfriod  16SO-17S7  (Cincinnati, 
i8s4),  are  useful.  For  the  Tcrrilorial  pcriixl,  and  csnecinlly  for  the 
Indian  wariof  1790-1704.  see  W.  H.  Smith  (cd.),  Tht  St  Clair  Papert: 
Life  and  Services  of  Arthur  SI  Ctair  (a  vola.,  Cincinnati,  1882);  Jacob 
Burnet,  Notes  on  Ike  Early  Settlement  of  the  Nortk-U'estrm  TrrrtL'ry 
(Cincinn.iti,  1847),  written  from  the  Fcder.ili^t  piiint  of  view,  .ind 
hctirc  rather  favour.ible  to  St  Clair;  C.  II.  Slocum.  Chw  ('f:i':iry 
bcl^Been  /7SJ  and  jSiS  (New  York.  1910);  and  John  Aniivin .11,;'* 
Life  of  Anthony  ll'av«  in  Sparks'  "  Library  of  Ami  nr. in  Hio,;raphy  " 
(IJoslon,  i834-tSl8),  sttic-s  i.  vol.  iv.  Sec  .ii-i>  1'.  1'.  'kiotliiin, 
The  CroTclh  of  Oh'io  (Cincinnati,  1907)  and  R.  V..  t  hacldoik,  Ohio 
before  tSs"  (New  York,  1908).  There  is  considerable  material  of 
value,  especially  for  local  hiilofV,  En  the  Ohio  Ardiaeolopcat  and 
HittwitMSoeiifyPMialiont(Co\\mbn*,  ■8S7),aiidinHearyU«  ~ 
UitloHui  dOtdif^^Okia  (1st  cd..  Cincinnati,  i847:Cainaa 
ccKtionhrfwjMLSw*-.  Columbus.  1889-1801;.  "B.r-"-* 
"  The  OUo-linCffig^a  Boundary  Line  Dispute,"  in  the  OU 
UgUal  and  RiOmtal  Society  Putilicatioiu,  vol.  iv.  pp.  190-IjO, 
b  a  good  treatment  of  that  complicated  qucMioo.  W.  T .  Gephart'a 
TtaiuportatioH  and  Indiutriol  Development  in  Ike  Uiddit  West  (New 
York,  1909),  in  the  Columbia  University  Studiet  in  History, 
Eemomica  and  Public  Law,  is  a  commercial  luttory  of  OUOb 

OHIO  COMPANY,  a  name  of  two  iSth  century  companift 

organised  for  the  colonization  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  Ute  fint 
Ohio  Company  was  organized  in  17491  partly  to  aid  in  leauiiiK 
for  tho  En(^h  control  of  the  valliey,  tbes  in  dictate  between 
En^nd  and  France,  and  partly  as  a  aMUBcrdsl  projca  for 
trade  with  the  Indians,  The  company  was  composed  of  Vir- 
ginians,  incluifing  Thoma.-  Lee  (d.  1750)  and  the  two  brotben  of 
Oorge  Washington,  Lawrence  (who  succeeded  to  the  maaagfr- 
mcnt  apon  Ibe  death  of  Lee)  and  Aoguatine;  and  of  Eng^inea, 
IndudfaiK  John  Manbtinr,  a  malthy  London  merchant.  George 
II.  sanftioncd  a  grant  to  the  company  of  500,000  acres  generally 
N.W.  of  the  Ohio,  and  lo  the  c.istward,  between  the  Mononpbda 
and  the  Kanawha  riven,  but  the  grant  was  neva  aanalljr 
_jadt  birs^TSi  CktiitopberCitti&BkilfuiwoodunaaMn 
Minfl^,  ciqiloRiI  for  the  company  ^  Ofaio  Valley  aa  w 
the  month  of  the  Sdolo  river.  In  1751  (he  company  had  a 
palhw,Tv  bb7cil  l)ciween  the  small  fortified  posts  at  Will's  Creek 
(Cumb^rUnd),  MaryLind,  and  at  Redstone  Creek  (Brownsville), 
Pennsylvania,  which  it  had  established  in  1750:  was 
finally  merged  in  the  WalpoJe  Company  (an  organitalion  ia 
which  Benjamin  Franklin  was  tnterested),  which  in  177a  had 
received  from  the  British  government  a  grant  da  krgetnct 
lying  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Otno  as  far  west  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto  river.  TfacWarofbiikpaide&ceinUtTupled 
colonization  and  nothing  was  accomplilbed.' 

The  second  company,  the  Ohio  Company  of  Assodatea,  was 
formed  at  Boston  on  the  jrd  of  Klarch  1786,  The  leaders  in  the 
movement  were  General  Rufus  Putnam,  Benjamin  Tupper 
(1738-1701),  Samuel  Holdcn  Parsons  (i737-'789)  «n»i  Manassch 
Culler.  Dr  Cutler  was  selected  to  negoliate  with  Congress,  and 
seems  to  have  helped  to  secure  the  incorporation  in  the  Ordiaaoce 
for  the  govemmeni  of  the  North-Wcst  Territory  of  the  pan(raphB 
which  prohibited  slavery  and  pravkled  (or  public  cdocatMHi  and 
for  the  support  of  the  miniaTy.  CntlB^  original  intention  wat 
10  buy  for  the  Ohio  OmpKay  mAy  AvU  1,500,000  acres,  but 
on  the  J7lh  of  July  Coni^ms  anlborized  a  grant  of  about 
5,000.000  acres  of  land  for  $5,500,000;  a  reduction  of  ODO-lhiltl 
was  allowed  for  bad  tracts,  and  it  was  also  provided  that  tbe 
lands  could  be  paid  for  in  United  States  securities.  On  the  j-lh 
of  October  1787  Cutler  and  Major  Winlhtop  Sargrnt  (»75i- 
iS;o).  who  h.Ti  joined  him  in  the  negoliatiaoa,  signed  (wotoB- 
tracts;  one  w.is  (01  ihc  a.bsolute  purchase  for  the  Ohio  Company, 
at  6^  Genu  an  acre,  of  1,500,000  »am  ol  laid,  lyitift  ato&l  lie 
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present  31&ricttx,  to  >  pofnt  nearly  opposite  tbe  site  of  tbe  preseat 
HnntingtoD,  Kentucky;  (be  other  wu  (or  an  option  to  buy  all 
tlic  bnd  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Scioto  riven  and  the  western 
boundary  Boe  of  the  Ohio  Company's  tract,  extending  north  ol 
tbe  tenth  township  from  the  Ohio,  this  tract  being  pre-enq>ted  by 
"  Manasseh  Cutler  and  Winthrop  Sargent  for  themselves  and 
otbcn  "—actnally  for  tbe  Scioto  Company  (see  Gaixipolis). 
On  tbe  same  day  Cutler  and  Sargent  "  for  themselves  and 
associates  "  tranafened  to  WilUara  Duer,  tbeo  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Board,  and  his  associates  "  one  equal  moiety  of  the 
Sdoto  tract  of  land  mentioned  in  the  second  contract,"  it  being 
provided  that  both  paitiea  were  to  be  equally  interested  in  tbe 
•ale  of  the  Und,  tttd  wete  to  ihafecquaUy  any  pnfit  or  loss. 
ColonUu  were  sent  out  by  theOUo  Company  from  New  En^and, 
and  Marietta,  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  present  state 
of  Ohio,  was  founded  in  ^ril  1788. 

OHIO  RIVBR.  the  principal  eastern  Uibuttty  of  the  MBdBsq>|u 
river,  It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  tbe  Allegheny 

ud  Honongahela  rivers  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  flows 
N.W.  neariy  to  the  W.  border  of  Penns^vBnia,  S.S.W.  between 
OUo  and  West  ^ar^nia,  W.  by  N.  between  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
and  W.S.W.  between  Indiana  and  niiwHson  the  N.  and  Kentucky 
ontheS.  Itistbebtgestof allthetributatksof theMisstssipia 
in  naptct  to  the  amount  of  water  discharged  (an  average  of  about 
158/100  cub.  fL  per  sec.),  is  first  in  importance  as  a  highway  of 
commerce,  aitd  fn  length  (967  m.)  as  well  as  in  tbe  area  of  its 
drainage  basin  (ai^rorimately  1 10,000  sq.  m.)  it  is  exceeded  only 
by  the  Hissouii.  The  slope  of  the  river  at  low  water  ranges 
from  t  fu  or  mote  pet  mile  in  the  iq>per  section  to  about  0-75  ft, 
pec  mile  in  tbe  middle  section  and  o-sq  IL  per  mQe  In  the  Lower 
section,  and  the  total  faU  u  approximatdy  500  ft.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  bed  is  occu|ned  by  187  pools,  in  which  tbe  fall  b  v^ 
gentle;  and  the  greater  part  of  tbe  descent  is  nude  over  inter- 
vening baia,  whicb  are  usually  composed  of  iwd  or  gravel  but 
occasionally  of  hard  pas  or  rock,  Tbe  greatest  faUs  are  at 
Louisville,  when  the  river  within  a  distance  of  m-  descends 
sj-9  ft.  over  an  irregular  mass  of  limestone.  Tbe  rock  floor  of  the 
valley  is  usually  30  to  50  ft.  below  bw  water  Icvd,  and  when 
it  comes  to  the  surface,  as  it  occasionally  docs,  it  extends  at  this 
height  only  part  way  across  the  vaUey.  In  the  upper  part  of  tbe 
river  tbe  bed  contains  much  coarse  gravel  and  numerous  boulders, 
but  lower  down  a  sand  bed  piwails.  Tbe  ordinary  width  of  the 
upper  half  of  tbe  river  is  quite  uniform,  from  iioo  to  1500  ft.,  but 
ft  widens  In  tbe  pool  above  Louisville,  contracU  immediately 
bdow  tbe  Falls,  and  then  gradually  widens  again  until  it  reaches 
I  naximnm  width  of  more  than  a  mile  about  ao  m.  from  its 
Doulh.  Islands  are  numerous  and  vary  in  sise  from  an  acre  or 
less  to  5000  acres;  above  Louisville  there  are  fifty  or  more,  and 
below  it  about  thirty.  Uanyof  themarecultivated. 

Besides  its  parent  streams,  the  Allegheny  and  the  Monongabela, 
tbe  Ohio  has  numerous-large  branches.  On  the  N.  it  receives  tbe 
mters  of  tbe  Muskingum,  Sdoto,  Miami  and  Wabash  rivers,  and 
on  the  S.  those  of  the  Kanawha,  Big  Sandy,  fJcking,  Kentucky, 
Green,  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  riven. 

The  drainage  basin  of  tbe  (Hiio,  in  which  the  annual  rainfall 
iveragcs  about  43  in.,  b,  cspedalty  in  the  S.  part  of  the  river, 
^  tbe  "  quick-spiUing  "  kind,  and  as  the  smft  nxHintain  streams 
in  that  section  are  filled  in  February  or  March  by  the  storms  from 
tbt  Guff  of  Mexico,  while  the  itortbem  itreann  arc  swtdlen  by 
mdting  snow  and  rain,  tbe  Ohio  rises  very  suddenly  and  not 
infrequently  attains  a  height  of  30  to  50  ft.  or  more  above  low 
water  level,  spreads  out  ten  to  fifteen  times  its  usual  width, 
•ubmerges  tbe  bottom  lands,  and  often  causes  great  damage  to 
property  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cities  along  its  banks. 

Robert  Cavdier,  Sieur  de  La  Salle,  asserted  that  he  discovered 
the  OUo  and  descended  it  until  hb  oome  was  obstructed  by 
•  fall  (thought  to  be  the  Falb  at  Louisville);  this  was  probably 
in  1670,  but  until  tbe  middle  of  the  next  century,  when  its 
■iralefpc  inportance  in  the  strug^e  of  the  French  and  the 
Eo^bh  for  the  posses^  of  the  interior  of  the  continent  became 
fuIV  recognixed,  little  was  generally  known  of  ii.  By  tbe  treaty 
«f  1763  cadfog  tbe  Seven  Yean'  War  tbe  English  finally  gained 
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undisputed  control  of  the  territory  along  Its  banks.  Aflei 
Virginia  bad  bought,  in  1768,  the  daiiu  of  the  Six  Nations  to  the 
territory  south  of  tbe  Ohk),iminigrantSi  mostly  Virgnians.  begai 
to  descend  tbe  river  in  considerable  numbers,  but  the  Sbtwaee 
Indians,  whose  title  to  the  land  was  more  plansble  than  that  of 
tbe  ^  Nations  ever  was,  reustcd  thdr  encroachments  until  the 
Shawnees  wen  defeated  in  October  1774  at  tbe  battle  ol  Point 
Pleasant.  By  the  treaty  of  1783  tbe  entire  (Miio  country  becune 
a  part  of  the  United  Suies  and  by  the  famous  OrdinaiKC  of  1787 
the  north  aide  was  opened  to  settlement.  Most  of  the  settlen 
entered  tbe  region  by  the  headwaters  of  tbe  Ohio  and  canied 
much  of  their  market  produce,  lumber,  be,  down  the  Ohw  ioi 
Mississippi  to  New  (Means  or  beyond.  Until  the  succcssfid 
naidgation  of  the  river  by  steamboau  a  ronsidnaUe  porttim  o( 
the  imports  was  carried  overland  from  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore 
to  Pittsburg.  Tbe  first  steamboat  on  the  <Kiio  was  the  "  New 
Orleaos,"  which  was  built  in  181 1  by  Nicht^  J.  Roosevclf 
and  sailed  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  In  il>e  same  year, 
but  it  remained  for  C^>taln  Henry  M.  Shreve  (1785-1854)  lo 
demonstrate  with  tbe  "  Washington,"  which  be  built  in  1816, 
the  success  of  Ihb  kind  of  luvigation  on  tbe  river.  FrtHn  iSm 
to  the  Qvil  War  tbe  steamboat  on  the  ^tem  of  inland  water' 
ways  of  which  the  Ohio  was  a  part  was  a  dominant  factor  in  tbe 
Industrial  life  of  the  Middle  WesL  Oncianati,  Louisville  and 
Pittsburg  on  its  banks  were  extensivdy  engaged  in  buUdii^ 
these  vessels.  The  river  was  dotted  wiUi  floatlBg  shops — dry- 
goods  boats  fitted  with  counters,  boats  containing  a  tinner's 
establishment,  a  blacksmitb's  slKq>,  a  factory,  or  a  lottery  office. 
Until  tbe  Erie  Canal  was  opened  in  tSi;  the  Ohio  river  was  the 
chief  commercial  hi^way  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
It  was  connected  with  Lake  Ene  in  183a  by  tbe  Ohio  ft  Erie 
Canal  from  Portsmouth  to  Cleveland,  and  In  1845  by  tbe  Miand 
&  Erie  Canal  from  Cincinnati  to  Toledo. 

In  the  natural  state  of  the  river  navigation  was  usually  ahnect 
wholly  suspended  during  low  water  from  July  to  November, 
and  it  was  dangerous  at  all  tiroes  on  account  of  the  numerous 
snags.  The  Federal  government  in  1817  undertook  to  remove 
the  snags  and  to  increase  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bus  by  the 
construction  of  contraction  works,  such  as  dikes  and  wing  dams, 
and  Bpproprbtions  for  these  purposes  as  wdl  as  for  dredging 
were  continued  untO  1844  and  resumed  in  1866;  but  as  the 
channel  obtained  was  less  than  3  ft.  In  1S70,  locks  with  movable 
dams— that  b,  dams  that  can  be  thrown  down  on  the  approach 
of  a  flood— were  then  advocated,  and  five  years  Uter  Congress 
made  an  appropriation  for  constructing  such  a  dam,  the  Davb 
Island  Dam  immediately  below  Pittsburg,  as  an  experimenU 
Tbb  was  opened  in  1SS5  and  was  a  recognized  success;  and  in 
1895  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association  was  organixcd 
in  an  effort  to  have  the  system  extended.  At  first  the  asaodatioa 
asked  only  for  a  channel  6  ft.  in  depth;  and  between  1896  and 
1905  Congress  authorized  the  necessary  surveys  and  made  appro- 
priations for  thirty-six  locks  and  dams  from  tbe  Oavb  Island 
Dam  lo  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  river.  As  the  asBodatioa 
then  urged  that  tbe  channel  be  made  0  ft.  in  depth  Congreas 
authorized  the  secretary  of  war  to  appoint  a  board  of  engineers 
which  should  make  a  thorough  examination  and  report  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  a  channel  9  ft.  in  depth,  and  one  6  ft.  in 
depth.  The  board  reported  in  1908  in  favour  of  a  9-ft.  chamcl 
and  stated  that  fifty-tour  locks  and  dams  would  be  necessary  for 
such  a  channel  throughout  tbe  course  of  the  river,  and  Congress 
adopted  tbis  project.  At  the  Falb  b  the  Louuvflle  8c  Portland 
Canal,  originally  built  by  a  private  corporation,  with  tbe  United 
States  as  one  of  the  stockholders,  and  opened  in  1830,  wiUi  m, 
width  of  50  ft.,  a  length  of  100  ft.,  and  three  locks,  each  wiUi 
a  lift  of  about  8]  ft.  In  1860-1871  the  width  was  increased 
to  90  ft.  and  the  three  old  locks  were  replaced  by  two  new  ones. 
The  United  Slates  gradually  increased  its  bddings  of  stock 
until  in  1855  It  became  owner  of  lU  but  five  shares;  it  assumed 
the  management  of  the  canal  in  1874,  abolbhcd  tolb  In  1SS0, 
and  thereafter  improved  it  in  many  respects.  Sixty-eight  locks 
and  dams  have  been  constructed  on  the  principal  tributaries, 
and  the  AU^heny,  MonoogabeU,  Cumberland,  Tenncnce, 
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MiMkincui,  KanwhB,  liute  KuuAa,  Big  Saa4y,  Wibuli, 
aad  Green  sow  aSoid  ■  toul  of  wboiA  960  n.  <rf  diuk-witer 
uvig&tion. 

See  the  Boerd  of  Englnem'  Fep&rt  ef  Etamitallon  of  Okto  Rher 
wilM  a  wtev  lo  oblaimni  CkaMnet  Dtptta  of  6  and  o  ff.  reiptciirdy 
(WuUaKtoa.  i90B)i  A.  B.  Hulbm,  Wattrvayt  of  WeUmud  Ex- 
pamsiam  tClevetaod,  lOOA)  and  Tim  (Mw  Rutr.  a  CWM  at  Bmpirg 
pSw^Yerfc^  1906}:  abolL  G.  Vtwaiut,  Afioat  m  It*  (New 

OHUO,  A  town  of  Germany,  In  the  Pnuaian  pionnce  of  Slciia, 
t6m.byni]S.£.ofBTesUu,oatbcleftbuikof  tbeOder.  Pop. 
(1905)  9135.  It  hu  two  Roaun  Catholic  ud  two  EvuRelical 
chuichca,  and  a  castle.  OUan  it  the  centre  of  a  tobacco-growing 
dUrict  and  hasmanu^urea  of  tobacco  and  dgan,  machinery, 
beer,  ■boci  and  bricks.  It  became  a  town  in  1191  and  paned 
to  Itiiiria  in  1743.  In  the  lyth  and  18th  centuries  it  wu  oUen 
the  reddenct  oiF  the  dukes  of  BriM  and  of  the  SobicsU  family. 

SeaSchuU.4MaUiiwV<r|s^«nAl  (Oldau.  igoa}. 

OMLBnCBLleBR.  AHM  flOTTUW  (i779-iSso>.  I>ul*h 
poet,  was  bom  In  Vesterbro,  a  iDburb  of  Copenhagen,  on  the 
14th  of  November  1779.  His  father,  a  Scbleswiger  by  birth, 
was  at  that  time  organist,  and  later  became  keeper,  of  the  royal 
palace  of  Piederikibcig;  be  waa  a  very  brisk  oM  cheerful  man. 
Tbt  poet's  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  partly  German 
bycatraction,  sufTered  from  depressed  spirits,  which  afterwards 
deepened  Into  melancholy  madneia.  Adam  and  his  sister  Sofia 
WCK  allcnred  thdr  own  way  throughout  thetr  childhood,  and  were 
tragbt  nothing,  except  to  read  and  write,  until  their  twelfth 
year.  At  the  age  of  nine  Adam  began  to  make  fluent  veracs. 
Three  years  later,  while  walking  in  Frcderilubcrg  Cardcna,  be 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  poet  Edvard  Storm,  and  the  result 
of  the  conversation  was  that  he  received  a  nomination  to  the 
coUegecallcd"  Posterity's ffigh School, "ao  important  institution 
of  which  Storm  was  the  prindpaL  Stonnhinuell  taughttheclau 
of  Scandinavian  mythology,  and  thus  OhlenschUlger  received 
liis  earliest  bias  towards  the  poetical  religion  of  liis  ancestors. 
He  was  confirmed  in  1795,  and  was  to  have  been  apprenticed 
lo  a  tradesman  in  Copei^^^a.  To  his  great  delight  there  was 
a  liitch  in  the  prelim inarin.  ud  be  returned  to  his  father's 
boose.  He  now,  in  his  eighteoith  year,  suddenly  took  up  study 
with  great  seal,  but  soon  again  abandoned  bis  boolu  for  the  stacc. 
where  a  small  poMtlon  was  offered  Um.  In  1797  Ite  actually 
made  bis  appearance  on  the  boards  in  several  successive  pans, 
but  toon  discovered  that  he  possessed  no  real  liistrionic  talent. 
The  brotben  Orsted,  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  intimacy 
fruitful  of  profit  to  him,  penuaded  him  to  quit  the  stage,  and  in 
1800  he  enured  the  uaivenity  of  Copenhagen  as  a  student. 
He  was  doomed,  however,  to  disturbance  in  his  studies,  first 
from  the  death  of  his  mother,  next  from  his  inveterate  tendency 
towards  poetry,  and  finally  from  the  attack  of  the  English  upon 
Copenhagen  in  Afuril  1801,  which,  lH)wevcr,  insfHredadramaiic 
sketch  {April  Iht  Smad  iSoi)  which  is  the  fint  thing  of  the 
kind  by  OhlenschUgcr  that  we  possess.  In  the  summer  of 
iSoi,  when  OhIcnscbUgcr  had  an  old  Scandinavian  romance, 
as  wdl  as  a  volume  of  lyrics,  in  the  press,  lite  young  Norse 
pbDoaophcr,  Henrik  Stcffcnt,  came  bock  to  Copenhagen  after 
a  long  visit  to  Schdling  In  Germany,  full  of  new  romantic  Ideas. 
His  lectures  at  the  uu'versity.  In  which  Goethe  and  Schiller 
were  for  the  first  time  revealtd  to  the  banish  public,  created 
a  great  sensation.  StcSens  and  Ohlenachliger  met  one  day  at 
Dreier't  Qub,  and  after  a  conversation  of  sixteen  houts  the  1^  ter 
went  home,  suppressed  Us  two  coming  volumes,  and  wrote 
at  a  sitting  his  splendid  poem  CuIdkoriuiM.  in  a  manner  totally 
new  to  Danish  liierature.  The  result  of  hit  new  eothuiiasm 
speedily  showed  ittelf  in  a  somewhat  liasty  volume  of  poems, 
pubtithed  in  iSoj,  now  chiefly  remembered  aa  containing  the 
\ovt\y^maSitASatKl-HatuaiUn-SpiL  Thenesttwoyearssaw 
the  production  of  several  cxquiiilc  works,  in  porticuhr  the 
epic  of  TlioTi  Rriu  til  Jotunkeim,  the  charming  poem  in  hexa- 
meters called  Lauftlandsreiien,  and  the  bewitching  piece  of 
fantasy  AIMln's  Lempe  (1805).  At  the  age  of  (weniy-six 
OhknarhUger  was  universally  rccognltcd,  even  by  the  t^iponenu 
o(  the  romantic  re\-ival,  as  the  leading  poet  of  DcnnaiL  He 


now  collected  hia  Podical  Wrilimg$  ic  (wo  volonies.  He  found 
no  difficulty  In  obtaining  a  grant  for  foreign  travel  from  the 
government,  and  be  left  his  native  country  for  the  first  time, 
joimng  StcSens  at  Halle  in  August  1805.  Here  he  wrote  the 
fint  ol  his  great  historical  tragedies,  Hakon  Jari,  which  he  acnt 
oS  to  0>l)enhagen,  and  then  proceeded  for  tbe  winter  ttonthi 
to  Berlin,  where  he  associated  with  Humboldt,  Fichie,  and 
the  leading  men  of  the  day,  aad  Met  Coethe  lor  tbe  first  time. 
In  the  spring  of  1806  be  went  on  to  Weimar,  whem  be  qicnt 
several  mooLhs  in  da^  inlercoursc  with  Goethe.  Tbe 
autumn  of  the  tame  year  he  spent  with  Tieck  in  Dresden, 
and  prooeeded  in  December  to  Paris.  Here  be  resided  ei^iten 
nosths  and  wrote  hia  three  famoos  maatcrpieoca,  BaUur  km 
Code  (1808),  Palnalokt  (1809),  sod  Al^  0(  VaOort  (1810). 
In  July  1808  he  left  Paris  and  spent  the  autuma  and  wlater 
in  Swiimland  as  the  guest  of  Uadame  de  Staci-Holstcta  at 
C«|^,  bthenidttofhcrcardeof  wits.  Intheapring  of  i8o» 
Oblentchllger  went  to  Rone  to  rialt  Tborwaldsen,  and  In  Us 
bouse  wrote  his  tragedy  of  Corrruitf.  He  hurriedly  returned 
to  Denmark  in  the  spring  of  tSio,  partly  to  take  the  chair  of 
Kslhetics  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  partly  to  marry 
tbe  titter-iB-kw  <rf  Bafcbck.  to  wfrnmhehadbeeBloagbettothed. 
Hit  filU  ooune  of  lectures  dealt  with  his  Danid  predecettec 
Ewald,  the  second  with  Schiller.  From  this  time  forward 
his  literary  activity  became  very  great;  In  1811  he  published 
tbe  Oiicatal  tale  of  Ali  og  CtUkyndi,  and  b  i8is  the  last  of  his 
great  tragedies,  Stturkaiitt.  From  1814  to  1819  be.  or  rather 
his  admlKfi,  were  engaged  inalongandangrycontroTcriywitli 
Baggcaen,  who  represented  the  old  didactic  sdiooL  This  contest 
seems  to  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  Ohienschliger's  mind,  and 
to  have  undermined  his  genfiu.  His  talent  may  be  said  to  havn 
culminated  in  the  glorious  cycle  of  vcrte-eomanocs  called  Hdt^ 
published  in  1814.  Tbe  tragedy  of  Ha^trlk  «g  Siitu,  1815, 
showed  a  distinct  falUog-oS  ia  Myle.  In  1S17  he  went  back 
to  Paris,  and  published  Urtart  Saga  and  the  tragedy  of  Pm*- 
brOdrtM.  In  1818  he  was  again  in  Copenhagen,  and  wrote 
the  idyll  of  Dtn  liilt  Hyrdtdmtg  and  the  Eddaic  cycle  called 
NordtHt  Cttdtr.  Hit  neat  productions  were  the  tragedies  of 
Erik  Of  Abd  (iSjo)  and  VemiifenM  i  UiUagaard  (1816),  and 
the  epic  of  Hrel}  Knkt  (tSio).  It  was'  in  the  lost-BeotioBed 
year  that,  being  in  Sweden,  <M)lcnKhlliger  was  publicly  crowned 
with  laurel  in  front  of  the  high  altar  in  Lund  cathedral  by 
Bishop  Esolas  Tegnir.  as  the  "  Scandinavian  King  of  Song." 
His  last  volumes  were  T^rdtmtl^M  (1833),  Drmmint  Mtrgntht 
(i8ij).  SetnUt  (1835), OM/^ dm  Bettiie  (t8j6).  Knud  <£ni  $(<re 
(i8j8),  Dina  (184a).  Erik  Ciippimt  (184J),  aad  KmUn  og 
Gmdnm  (1847).  On  his  seventieth  birthday,  14th  November 
1849,  a  public  festival  was  arranged  b  his  bcmour,  and  he  was 
decorated  by  tbe  king  of  Denmark  under  ctrctunstanccs  of  great 
pomp.  He  died  on  the  aoth  of  January  1850,  and  was  buricil 
in  the  cemetery  of  Frederiksber^  Inuncdiately  after  hia  death 
his  Recoltttliont  were  published  ia  two  volumes. 

With  tbeesceplion  of  Holberg,  there  has  been  no  Danish  writer 
who  has  cierdscd  to  wide  an  influence  as  OhlenschUger.  Hia 
peat  work  was  to  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  hb  countrymen  aa 
enthusiasm  for  tbe  poetry  and  rclijpon  of  their  ancestors,  and  this 
he  performed  to  10  com^e  an  extmt  that  hu  name  remains  to 
this  day  tyoonymous  with  Scandinavian  romance.  He  supplied 
his  Gountrymco  with  romantic  tragedies  at  the  very  moatcnt 
when  all  eyes  were  turned  to  theataie,  and  wbentheold-fathioned 
pieces  were  fdt  to  be  inadequate.  His  ^ys,  putly,  no  doubt, 
in  consequeiKe  of  his  own  early  familiarity  with  acting,  fulfilled 
the  stage  requirements  of  the  day,  and  were  popidar  beyond 
all  expecution.  The  earliest  are  the  best— Ofalcnschhiger's 
dnmatic  masterpiece  hang,  wlthont  dmibt  his  first  tragedy, 
Htkm  Jari.  In  his  poems  tad  plays  alike  his  style  it  UmvAd, 
elevated,  profuse;  his  flight  it  sustained  at  a  high  pilch  without 
visible  excitement.  His  fluent  tenderness  and  romantic  sett  have 
been  the  secrets  ol  his  extreme  popubirity.  Although  his 
inspiration  came  from  Germany,  he  is  not  mmh  like  a  German 
poet,  except  when  be  it  conscioutly  following  Goethe;  his 
analogy  is  asnch  nlha  ta  be  found  anong  the  English  poets. 
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kb  oontonponuMS.  Hb  aiatioa  toward*  utlqully  reminds 
m  of  ScMt,  but  he  ia,  u  a  poet,  a  better  aititt  than  Scott; 
be  has  MmetlDMS  touches  of  esqnisite  diction  and  of  over- 
wrought seaubility  which  recall  Coleridge  to  us.  In  his  wide 
amtHiion  aod  pi^useness  he  possessed  mne  characteristics 
of  Soathey,  although  bis  style  has  far  more  vitality.  *  With  all 
bit  faults  be  was  amy  great  writer,  and  one  of  the  principal 
pioneers  <rf  the  nnnantic  movement  in  Europe.         <E.  G.) 

0RLI8S,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhioe  Province, 
17  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Cologne,  on  the  railway  to  ElberMd.  P»p. 
(190$)  24.>A4.  lu  chief  maoufactuies  are  cutlery  and  hardware, 
and  there  are  iton-foBadriea  and  floar-mUls.  Other  industries 
are  brewing,  dydng,  weaving  and  brick-BiaUng.  Before  1891 
it  wss  known  as  Metscheid. 

OHM.  QBOBO  SmOll  (1787-1854).  German  phydcist,  was 
born  at  Eriangen  on  the  i6th  of  March  I787,and  was  educated 
at  tbe  tiniveisity  there.  H«  became  pnrfeaioc  vt  matheiratics 
In  the  Jesuits*  college  at  Cologite  In  1817  and  in  tbe  polytechnic 
school  <rf  Nurembe^  in  1833,  and  in  1851  professor  of  experi- 
mental physics  in  the  university  of  Munich,  where  he  died  on 
the  7th  of  July  1854.  His  writings  were  numerous,  but,  with 
one  important  exception,  not  of  the  first  order.  '  Tbe  excep- 
tion is  his  pamplilct  published  in  Berlin  in  1817,  with  the 
title  DU  tahanUcke  Koit  nuUhtmalixk  bearbeiUt.  This  worit, 
the  germs  of  which  had  appeared  during  the  two  preceding 
years  in  tbe  journals  of  Schwetgger  and  Poggendorif,  has  exerted 
most  important  iaflueuM  on  tbe  whole  development  Of  tbe 
theory  and  applications  of  current  electricity,  and  Ohm's  name 
has  t>een  incorporated  In  the  terminology  of  electrical  science. 
Nowadays  "  Ohm's  Law,"  as  it  is  called,  in  which  all  that  is 
most  valoable  in  the  pamphlet  is  summaiiied,  is  as  tuiiversally 
known  as  anything  in  phydcs.  The  equation  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  dectridty  lonned  on  Ohm's  principles  is  identical  with 
that  of  J.  B.  J.  Fourier  for  tbe  propagation  of  beat;  and  if,  in 
Fourier's  solution  of  any  pnAlem  of  beat-conduction,  we  change 
the  word  "  temperature  "  to  "  potential "  and  write  "  electric 
current "  bstead  of  "  flux  of  beat,"  we  have  the  solution  of 
a  corresponding  prcMem  of  clectiic  conduction.  The  basis 
of  Fourier's  work  was.  his  clear  conception  and  definition  of 
condKtlvhjr.  But  this  involves  an  assumption,  undoubtedly 
true  for  small  temperature-gradients,  but  still  an  assumption, 
vis.  that,  all  else  being  the  same,  the  flux  of  heat  is  strictly 
proportional  to  the  gradient  of  temperature.  An  exaaly  similar 
assumption  Is  made  in  the  statement  of  Obm's  law,  i.e.  that, 
other  things  bring  alike,  the  strength  of  tbe  current  is  at  each 
point  proportional  to  the  gradient  of  potential.  It  happens,  bow< 
ever,  that  with  our  modem  methods  it  is  much  more  easy  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  assumption  in  the  cas^  of  electricity  tlian 
in  that  of  heat;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  shown  by  J.  Clerk 
Maxwell  and  George  Chtystal  that  Ohm's  law  la  tnie,  wfthia  the 
limiti  of  expeifanenta)  error,  even  when  the  onienti  are  so 
powerful  as  almost  to  fuse  the  conducting  wire. 

OHIMBTBR,  an  electrical  instrument  employed  formrasuring 
insulatloo-reslslance  or  other  high  electrical  resistances.  For 
the  poipoae  of  measuring  retfstances  np  to  a  few  thousand  ohms, 
the  most  omvenlent  appliance  It  a  Wheattfoneli  Bridge  (q.t), 
but  when  tbe  resistance  of  tbe  conductor  to  be  measured  is 
several  hundred  thoussnd  ohms,  or  if  it  Is  tlie  resistance  of  a 
so-called  insulator,  such  as  the  insulating  covering  of  tbe  copper 
wires  employed  tar  distributing  dectrie  anient  in  bouses  and 
bniMhigs  lor  electric  Ughting,  then  tbe  ohmmeter  it  more  con* 
veaicnl.  An  ohmmeter  in  one  form  coi^ts  of  two  pairs  of  coils, 
one  pair  called  the  series  coil  and  the  other  called  the  shunt  coil. 
These  coils  are  placed  irith  their  axes  at  ri^t  angles  to  one 
another,  andatthepotat  where  the aacalntenoctannBU  pivoted 
needle  of  soft  inn  is  placed,  onyiag  a  koger  index  needle 
moving  over  a  scale. 

Suppme  it  !*  denrcd  to  meastire  the  inmlation-Rsiftance  of  a 
syttemofelcctric  iMuie  wiring:  the  ohmmeter  ciicuiu  are  Ihca  joined 
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I,  that  is,  to  defend  how  muck  eunent  flows  through  thisinsalatar 


(?)      Shi  ^ 


Se 


Fig.  i. 


by  kakogc  under  a  certain  electfonotive  fone  or  vottage  wMdi  mint 
apt  be  lesi  than  ibai  which  will  be  employed  in  practice  when  the 
ekctrtc  lighti  tupplicd  ihrouph  ibese  wire*  are  in  operation.  For 
thit  purpoK  tbe  (rfimineter  is  provided  with  a  snuul  dynamo  D. 
conum«l  m  a  box,  «hich  produces  a  continuoua  clectfomotivo 
torce  of  from  300  to  500  _ 

vplu  when  the  handle  Jl  z. 

of  the  iaiinimeot  is  V  —  — * 

Mudily    turned.     In  I 
making  tbe  tett,  the  / 
S*.^^  <=Wer  / 
wb«  behmgmg  to  any  ' 
Kctwn  of  tbe  wifiag  and 
the  test  mutt  be  coo- 
oectcd  together  at  tome 
point  and  then  con- 
nected through  tbe  Mriet 
coil  of  the  ohmmeter 
wiih  one  terminal  of  the 
dvnamo.  Hie  Khun t  coil 
Sh  and  the  Krie*  coil  Se 
ore  connected  together 
at  one  point,  and  tbe 
remaining  lerminak  of 
the  dynamo  and  ihunt  coil  must  be  connected   to  a  "  good 
""l-  "  .generally  the  gas  or  water  pipes  w  of  tbe 

building.  On  »etung  the  dynamo  in  operation,  a  cuirent  panes 
thnMigh  the  shunt  coil  of  the  ohmmeter  proportional  to  tbe  vohaae 
ol  tbe  dynamo,  and,  if  there  is  any  leniible  leakage  through  (he- 
insulator  to  earth,  at  the  same  time  another  current  paste*  throueh 
the  aeries  coil  proportional  10  the  conductivity  of  the  insulation  of 
the  wiriiw  under  the  ehxtromoUve  force  uied.  Tbe  two  coilj,  tbe 
diuM  and  the  series  cod.  then  produce  two  magnetic  bridi.  with 
their  hnes  of  force  at  right  angles  to  one  onotherTThe  smaU  pivoted 
iron  needle  «  pla^  la  their  common  field  therefore  takes  up  a 
ceitam  posttkm.  dependent  on  the  retotive  value  of  these  fields. 
Tbe  un|^t  oi  the  angle  of  deOcMion  *  of  this  needle  meoMred  from 
lis  HMitiMi,  when  the  (bunt  coil  is  disconnected,  is  equal  to  the  ratio 
ol  the  voltage  of  the  dynamo  to  the  current  through  the  insubtor.  If 
we  call  thUTast  rraisunce  R.  the  voltaic  of  the  morking  dynamo  V. 
•nd  the  current  through  tbe  Insubtor  C.  then  tan  •-C/V-R. 
Hence  the  dcBectkm  of  tbe  needle  it  propoitional  to  the  insulation 
resistance,  and  tbe  scale  can  lie  graduated  to  Aow  directly  ihi* 
resistance  in  megohmt. 

_  The  Evcrshed^and  Vignoles  form  of  the  Inttruroent  is  much  used 
in  testing  the  insulation  rcnsUnec  o(  riectric  wiring  in  houiea. 
In  th»  case  the  dynamo  and  ohmmeter  are  corobinrd  in  one  InMru* 
ment.  The  field  magnet  of  the  dynamo  has  two  gap*  in  it.  In  one 
the  exciting  armature  is  rotated,  producing  the  working  voltage  oC 
*S0.  500  or  1000  volis.  In  the  other  gap  are  pivoted  two  coib 
wound  on  an  iron  core  and  connected  at  nearly  a  right  angle  to 
eaa  other.  One  of  these  coils  it  in  series  with  the  armature  circuit 
and  with  the  insulation  or  high  retistaoce  to  be  measured.  Tbeother 
isashnntacroastbeterminalsof  tbearmature.  When  the  armature 
I*  routed,  these  two  coila  endeavour  to  place  themselves  in  ccnain 
directions  in  the  Geld  so  as  to  be  perforated  by  the  greatest  magnetk: 
Bux.  The  exBct  poaiiMn  of  the  com,  and,  thcreTore,  of  an  index 
needle  connected  whh  it,  is  dependent  on  tbe  ratio  of  the  voltua 
apphed  to  the  terminals  of  tbe  high  rcsiitance  or  insulator  and  uw 
current  passing  through  it.  This,  however,  is  a  measure  of  tte 
insubtion-resistance.  llence  tbe  instrument  can  be  graduated  to 
show  this  directly. 

In  the  Nolder  ohmmeter  the  electrottatic  principle  is  employed, 
pie  instrument  consists  of  a  high-vcdtage  tontinuout-cunvnt 
dynamo  which  creates  a  potential  difference  between  the  nc«cUe 
and  the  two  quadrants  of  a  quadrant  electrometer  (see  ELKcrmo- 
MBTxa).  Tlieae  two  quadrants  are  inteteonoected  by  the  high  teaist- 
ance  to  be  measured,  and.  tlierefore.  themselves  differ  in  potentiaL 
Tbe  exact  potitton  uken  up  by  tbe  needb  is  therefore  determined 
by  the  potentbl  difference  (P.O.)  of  tbe  quadrants  and  the  P.D. 
of  tbe  needle  snd  each  quadrant,  and,  therefore,  by  tlw  ratios  of  the 
P.D.  o(  the  ends  of  the  insubtor  sod  the  current  fliaiitegthrwigh  k, 
that  is,  by  iti  intubtion  resistance. 

Hie  ohmmeter  recommends  Itself  by  its  portability,  but  in 
default  <A  tbe  possession  of  an  ohmmeter  the  Insidatlon-rcBistaace 
can  be  measured  by  means  of  an  ordinary  mirror  galvanometer 
(see  GALVANOUETEt)  and  insulated  battery  of  suiuble  voltaic. 
In  this  case  one  terminal  of  tbe  battery  is  connected  to  tbe  earth, 
and  the  other  terminal  is  connected  through  tbe  galvanometer 
with  the  oqiper  wire,  tbe  hisulation  of  wbidi  It  is  desired  to  tett. 
If  any  sensible  current  flows  through  this  Insulitor  the  pilvuMH 
meter  «3I  show  «  deflectkNi. 

The  meaning  of  tins  deflection  can  be  interpreted  an  follows; 
If  a  galvanometer  has  a  reattance  R  and  is  diunted  by  a  sbunt  ol 
resistance  S,  and  tbe  shunted  galvanometer  tsplaoed  in  terles  with 
a  large  raditancc  K  of  tbe  ordtr  of  a  BegufiB.  and  if  tbe  unr 
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battcfy  b  tpplM  to  the  iliuntal  BaNuMBCtcr.  then  the  current  C 
puriiig  tlmu|k  the  galvanonictef  wQl  be  giveo  by  tbc  acprcwon 

r  SV 

where  V  U  th»  «httnMi»ottvt  force  of  die  bMttry.  It  b  poamble  lo 
to  wrange  the  value  of  the  ihunt  and  of  the  high  rctuUatx  R' 
that  tbe  Mine  or  nearly  the  laroe  defkction  o(  the  galvanometer  m 
pHaiawt  ae  when  it  U  lued  in  leriea  with  the  battery  and  the  iniuU> 
tion-rcMttancc.  In  time  dicunutance*  tbc  current  pauing  through 
the  galvanometer  U  known,  provided  that  the  voltage  of  the  battery 
ia  detennined  by  mcana  of  a  potentiometer  Iq.*.).    Hence  the 


 •  of  the  inwlalor  can  be  aicertaiocd,  tince  it  is  GXprcued 

im  ahw  by  the,  ratio  of  the  voltage  of  the  battery  in  volu  to  the 

current  through  the 
C  C  galvanometer  in 

ampem.  In  apply- 
ing thia  method  to 
test  the  insulation  of 
indiarubber  -  covered 
lor  of  insulated 
copper  wire,  before 
employing  it  for 
electrical  purposes. 
It  ia  iMual  to  place 

i_  ^ii;_r:_i^.^.B  '  1  1  1       i-i       tha  coU  of  wire  W 
-    —         _  I  B  tft.a)  in  an  insulated 

MrttaMatai^^J  tank  of  water  T, 

f^O.  2,  which  ia  connected 

to  one  terminal  of 

the  Insutated  battery  6,  the  other  terminal  beioc  connected  to  the 
mctotlic  conductor  CC  of  ibe  wire  under  test,  through  a  gah-ano- 
neter  C.  To  prevent  kalmge  over  the  surface  of  the  insulating 
covering  ct  the  wiro  which  projects  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
it  ia  necewary  to  employ  a  "  gtiard  wire  "  P.  which  consists  of  a 
piece  of  fine  copper  wire,  twisted  round  the  extremity  of  the  Insu- 
lated arire  and  connected  to  the  battery.  Thia  guaurd  wire  prc- 
vcnta  Wiy  current  which  leaks  over  the  auriace  of  the  insulator 
Irom  paauv  thmogb  the  galvanometer  C,  and  the  galvanometer 
indication  la  tbercforo  only  determined  by  the  anMunt  of  ctmcnt 
iriiich  pMca  tiinti|h  tha  iBMlator,  or  by  ita  inaulatioa  itiiHancc, 

For  (nnhcr  tnfomailon  on  the  mcaaurement  o(  rvdstance, 
ae«  I.  A.  Fleming,  A  HandM  for  lU  Etictmat  lotmbry  aarf 
r<«iiNf  Rmm  (a  vola.,  London.  1904)1  H.  K.  Kempe,  A  MaadbM* 

Z  am  Tutmg  ^  jSSl  winiZd  CatUt  (Naw  York.  1^.  ^  ^ 

UDnr,  SVHWn  (184^  ),  French  novdiit  and  man  of 
lettcni,wasboraianui>i»tbe3Tdo(Aptfl  1848.  After tbcarar 
of  1870  ha  became  editor  of  the  Payt  aixl  (be  Comtitmlmut  in 
tucccision.  In  oaDaborallon  with  tbo  cn^nccr  and  dramatist 
Louis  Denayrottw  (b.  1848)  he  produced  the  play  Repiu  Sarpi, 
•od  fai  1877  Martke.  He  was  aa  admirer  of  Ceorgea  Sand  and 
bitterly  oppoacd  to  the  realistic  modern  novd.  He  began  a 
aeriea  of  novels.  Let  BaUiXa  i«  fa  tse,  of  a  simple  and  idealistic 
chuacter,  whidi,  althoagh  attacked  by  the  critia  as  unreal  and 
commonplace,  were  very  popular.  The  series  included  Serg4 
Pamtn*  (1881)  wUch  was  downed  by  the  Academy;  It  liatirt 
itfmva  (1881),  U  Cramde  Ucnitn  (1885),  VtdpM  (t888). 
Dtritier  amour  (tSgi).  Many  of  Us  novels  have  been  dramatised 
with  gnat  Bucceu,  LtUaUrtdtJorta,  produced  at  the  Gymnase 
io  1883,  holding  the  stage  for  a  whole  year,  Hislatci  puUicattona 
indude  U  CripmtaiU  (190s),  le  Uartkand  d*  pritoHi  (tgo^j), 
La  CaNfiffroMfe  (1905),  La  Dixiimt  Mtae  (1906). 

OHKDRUFt  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  duchy  of  Saze-Cobnrg- 
Getba,  it  m.  by  rail  S.E.  d  Golha.  Pop.  (1905}  6114-  It 
has  «  castle,  two  Evangdleal  churches,  m  technical  and  other 
•cboob,  and  Baoufactum  of  porcdain,  paper,  copper 
goods;  shoes  and  amaB  wares.  Ooae  by  Is  the  summer  leaort 
of  I,id*enthaL  As  caily  as  715  llxre  was  a  monastery  at 
Ohnfruf,  wUcfa  received  mum'dpal  tlghia  in  1399.  With  six 
■dghbooilng  villages  It  forms  the  county  of  Obeigldchen. 

OIHBUn;  UUUUU  nS  Usot-tM),  Basque  hirtoriaa 
and  poet,  waa  ban  at  HiuUmi,  ud  atudicd  Uw  at  Bordeaux, 
wfacrehetookhtidegreebi  t6i>.  He pradised  first  in  hia  native 
town,  ud  after  Us  marriage  with  Jeanne  d'Erdoy,  the  hdrcas 
el  a  Mile  lamily  of  Saint-Palala,  at  the  bar  of  the  parkmcnt 
alNannK  He  apeat  kb  Mnr*  and  Us  lortmM  in  the  search 
tot  docamentgbeailng  on  the  dd  Basqne  and  Bcaracse  provinoca; 
■od  iba  fndu  fli  Us  atvdietiB  the  aiclnvcs  of  Bayonaa,  TeuhNMc. 


Fau,  Pertgord  and  other  dtks  weto  embodied  In  forty-five  MS. 
volumes, wbichwaesentbyhlssonCabrfeltoCoIbert.  Twenty- 
three  of  these  are  in  tbe  Bibliotbique  Nationals  of  Vub  (CoU. 
Duchesne). 

OSwnart  published  In  1615  a  ZMdemtim  Uiloriqm  it  Vinjuilt 
muffatioH  a  rtUntion  dt  la  Naane  par  kf  EtfaeiiaU  and  a  fragment 
of  a  Latin  work  on  the  same  subject  1*  includco  in  Calland's  Utmoirtt 
bouT  rkiitoirt  it  Navarrt  (1048).  His  most  Important  work  ia 
IfoHlia  MiriniqHt  Vaffmnat^  tarn  lUriau,  lam  AtHHoMkat.  4M 
pnieUr  iUkm  regsMU  d  alta  tdim  Hpi^  Hawnt  KgMR  ca<f(r> 
ontmtMz  in  iit  (biichiiii*  vehulalt  d  iignifols  Jamiimtm  .  .  . 
(Paris,  i6a8  and  1656],  a  description  of  Gascon/  and  Navarre. 
Hia  codcction  of  over  live  hundred  Basque  proverbs,  AtuHioc  tdt 
Rrfratac,  included  in  a  volume  of  his  poems  0^  Cattorta  f/evriku*- 
teis.  printed  in  Paris  in  1657,  was  tupplemcnicd  by  BMCoodcoitectiea, 
AUoiittn  Vrrluitfiiiiia.  The  proverbs  were  edited  by  Frandsqua 
Michel  (Paris,  1847],  and  the  supplement  by  P.  Hariston  (Bayonne, 
IS93)  and  by  V.  Stempf  (Bordeaux,  1894).  See  Julien  Vinson,  £uai 
d'ant  bibliopaptiii  it  la'tantut  basque  (Paris,  1891);  J.  B.  E.  da 
Jnuifiin,  Arnauii'Oihtnaritl  MjamilU  (Paris,  1889). 

OIL  CITT,  a  dly  of  Venango  county,  Fennsyivaida,  U.S.A., 
on  the  AUe^ieny  river,  at  the  mouth  <j  OQ  Creek,  about  5j  to. 
S.SX  of  Erie  and  about  135  m.  N.  of  Pituburg.  Pop.  (1890) 
io>93>>  (1900)  I3,><i4>  of  whom  k»i  were  forrign-bom  and 
184  were  negroes;  (1910  census)  15,657.  It  is  served  by  tbe 
Peiuisylvatda  (two  lUieiOi  the  Eiie^  ajid  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Souihm  taflwqrt.  The  dly  Oei  about  1000  ft,  abov« 
the  sea,  and  is  divided  tqr  the  rivci  and  the  creek  Into  three 
sections  connected  by  bridges.  The  business  part  of  the  dly 
is  on  the  low  grouitd  north  of  the  river;  tbc  residential  districts 
are  the  South  Side^  a  portion  of  the  flatly  tbe  West  Side,  and 
Cottage  Hin  and  Palace  HiU  oa  the  North  Side.  Oil  aty  Is 
the  centre  and  the  prindpal  market  of  tbe  Peau^vanla  oil 
region.  It  has  extensive  dl  refineries  and  foundries  and  nuchine 
shops,  and  manufactures  dt-wdl  suppUea  and  a  few  other 
coaamoditiea.  The  dty's  factory  products  were  valued  at 
tSiii^josf  b  1900  and  at  $3,117,308  la  1903,  and  in  the  latter 
year  foundry  and  machinc^hop  products  were  valued  at 
13.317,505,  or  73%  of  the  total  Naturd  gas  is  used  for  power, 
beat  and  ligbL  Oil  Gty  was  founded  in  1860^  incorporated  as 
a  borough  in  i86j  and  chartered  as  a  dty  In  1874.  The  dty 
was  partially  destroyed  by  flood  In  i86j;  and  by  flood  and  fin 
in  1866  and  again  in  1891;  on  this  last  occasion  OQ  Creek  was 
BwoOen  by  a  doud-burst  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  several  tanks 
farther  up  the  valley,  which  seem  to  have  been  struck  by 
lightning,  gave  way  and  a  mass  of  burning  oU  was  carried  hy 
tbe  creek  to  Oil  City,  where  some  sixty  lives  were  lost  and 
property  valued  at  more  than  ti,ooo,ooo  was  destroyed. 

OIL  ENOINB.  oa  engines,  like  gas  engines  (f .s^),  are  Intemd 
combustion  motors  in  which  motive  power  is  produced  by  the 
explosion  or  expandon  of  a  mixture  of  inflammable  matcrid 
and  air.  Tbc  inflammable  fluid  used,  however,  consists  of 
v^tour  produced  from  dl  Instead  of  permanent  gas.  The 
thermodynamic  operations  arc  the  same  as  in  gas  engines,  and 
the  structurd  and  mcchanicd  diflerencea  are  due  to  the  devices 
reqtured  to  vaporize  the  oil  and  supply  the  measured  pn>portion 
of  vapottr  which  is  to  mix  with  the  dr  b  the  cyEndcn. 

Light  and  heavy  oils  are  used;  h'ght  oils  may  be  defined  as 
those  which  are  readily  volatile  at  ordinary  atmoqiheric  tempera- 
tures, while  heavy  oils  are  ihoae  which  require  special  heating 
or  spraying  processes  in  order  to  produce  an  inflammatle  vapour 
capable  of  forming  explosive  mixture  to  be  tttpfdicd  to  the 
cylinders.  Of  the  light  oib  tbe  most  important  ia  known  as 
petrol-  It  b  not  a  definite  chcmicd  coAlpeuol  It  b  a  mixture 
ofvarioashydrocarbonsttf  iheparaRinandolcfine  series  prodvced 
from  the  d^iUation  ot  petroleum  and  paraffin  oils.  It  contisls, 
in  fact,  of  tbe  lifter  fractions  which  distil  over  first  In  the 
process  of  purifying  petroleums  or  paraSnL 

The  qwdflc  gravity  of  the  standard  petroh  of  commerce 
generaDy  ranges  between  0-700  lo  about  0-740;  and  the  beat 
vdue  on  complete  combustion  per  ^\  gallon  burned  varies 
from  i4,>4o  to  14.850  Btjiish  tbennd  traits.  The  thmnd 
vdue  per  gaflon  thus  increases  with  the  dcnaly,  but  the  volalilly 
dimbisbca.  Thus,  samples  of  petrel  ciamlncd  by  Mr  Bknt 
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of  from  -700  u  -739  specific  gravity  alioiKd  lhat  98%  of  the 
lighter  umple  distilled  over  below  iio*  C.  while  only  ii%<d 
the  heavier  nme  over  within  the  same  temperature  range. 
The  heavier  petrol  is  not  an  easily  converted  into  vapour.  The 
great  modem  developraeni  ol  the  motor  car  ^ves  the  light  oil 
cn^ne  a  most  important  place  as  one  of  the  leading  sources  ot 
motive  power  in  the  world.  The  total  petrol  power  now  applied 
to  can  00  land  and  to  veiaeb  on  sea  amounts  to  at  least  two 
million  H.P,  The  petrol  engine  has  also  enabled  acn^hnes  10 
be  used  in  practice. 

The  earliest  proposal  to  use  oil  as  a  means  to  produce  motive 
power  was  made  by  an  English  inventor— Street— in  1794,  but 
the  first  practical  petroleum  engine  was  that  of  Julius  Hock 
of  Vienna,  produced  in  1870.  lliis  engirte,  like  Lenoir's  gas 
engine,  operated  without  compression.  The  piston  took  in  a 
charge  of  air  and  light  petroleum  spniy  which  was  ignited  by 
a  flame  jet  and  produced  a  low-pressure  explosion.  Like  all 
non-compression  enpnes.  Hock's  machine  was  very  cumbrous 
and  gave  little  power.  In  1973,  Brayton,  an  English  engineer, 
who  had  settled  to  America,  produced  a  light  oil  engine  woriung 
00  the  constant  pressure  system  without  explosion.  Iliis 
appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  compression  engine  to  use 
oil  fuel  instead  of  gas. 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the  "  Otto "  gas  engine 
In  1876,  a  motor  of  this  type  was  operated  by  an  ii^mmaUe 
vapour  produced  by  passing  air  on  its  way  to  the  cylinder 
tbrou^  the  light  oil  then  known  as  gasolene.  A  further  air 
supply  was  drawn  mto  the  cylinder  to  form  the  required  explosive 
mixture,  which  was  sul»cqueni1y  compressed  and  ignited  in  the 
usual  WAy.  Tbe  Sfriel  petroleum  entfne  was  the  first  Otto 
cycle  motor  Introduced  into  practice  which  di^nscd  with  an 
Independent  vaporizing  apparatus.  Light  hydrocarbon  of  a 
Specific  gravity  of  not  greater  than  0.715  was  injected  directly 
into  the  cylinder  on  the  soction  stroke  by  means  of  a  pump. 
In  entering  it  fbrmcd  spray  mixed  wftli  the  air,  ms  vaporised, 
and  on  compression  an  explosion  was  obtained  Just  as  in  the 
gas  engine. 

Until  the  year  1883  thedifferentgasandoll  engines  constructed 
were  of  a  iKavy  type  rotating  at  about  150  to  250  rcvolutbns 
per  minute.  In  that  year  Daimler  conceived  the  idea  of  con- 
structing very  small  engines  idth  light  moving  parts,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  be  rotated  at  such  high  speeds  as  800  and  looo 
revolutions  per  minute.  At  that  time  engineers  did  rtot  consider 
it  [wacticable  to  run  enpnes  at  such  speeds;  it  was  supposed 
lhat  low  speed  was  necessary  to  durability  and  smooth  running. 
Daimler  showed  this  idea  to  be  wrong  by  producing  tais  first 
small  engine  In  1883.  In  18S6  he  made  hb  first  experiment 
with  a  motor  bicycle,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  1887  he  ran  foi 
the  first  time  a  motor  car  propelled  by  a  petrol  cn^ne.  Daimler 
deserves  great  credit  for  rc&UzIng  the  possibility  of  producing 
durable  and  effective  engines  rotating  at  such  unusually  high 
speeds;  and,  further,  for  proving  that  hb  ideas  were  right  in 
actual  practice.  His  little  engines  contained  nothing  new  in 
their  cycles  of  operation,  but  tbcy  provided  the  first  step  in  the 
stanlingly  rapid  deveb^nnent  of  petrol  motive  power  which 
we  have  seen  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  hi^  speed  of 
rotation  enabled  mot«s  to  be  constructed  ^vlng  a  very  large 
power  for  a  very  small  weight. 

Fig.  t  ii  a  diaerammatic  section  of  aa  early  Daimler  motor.  A 
b  the  cylinder,  B  the  piston,  C  the  connecting  rod,  and  D  the 
crank,  which  b  entirely  enclosed  in  a  canR|.  A  iniali  fly-whcci  is 
carried  by  the  crank.ahaft,  nnd  it  ktvm  the  double  purpoM  of  a  fly- 
whnl  and  a  dutc  '  -  combustion  space,  C  ilic  itngte  port, 

which  )crves  both  .  -  ihochar^cnnd  loriliKh.irgeol exhaust. 

W  is  the  exhaust  i  1 .  .  i  iho  (hnrfic  inlet  valve,  which  is  automatic 
in  its  action,  and  i-  IilIJ  c\i<^'i  by  .1  ^iirint;  /,  C,  thi-  caTburrtlor. 
H  the  i^nilcr  tube,  I  i1h'  iKn^tcr  iviU-  buip,  K  ilicthatpc  inlet  passage, 
L  the  air  filter  chBTi.ltr,  sn'l  M  n<liijf.i,ililL-  jir  itik-t  c:ip  for  regu- 
lating the  air  inlet  ariM.  The  li;;hi  — iir  it  trnl.  .n  ii  is  commonly 
called — U  supplied  I  hp  nont  i.liamtii-r  N  of  rlu-  vni>i,rii.  rby  means 
o(  the  valve  tf.  Sj  I011  ^  ihi^  K^vcl  of  Titi'  iK-Tni!  i\  hl^h,  the  Aoat  x, 
actli^  by  levers  alxjui  it,  hnMs  iht.  v,iIvo  O  1  \i>n-i\  ,iL;^iti',t  oil  forced 
by  air  pnnure along  ihc  pipv  r  Whi  n  die  lr\A  i.illt,  however, 
the  valve  opens  and  more  ti'-'trol  is  admitted.  When  the  piston  B 
make*  iu  MCtioo  itnike,  air  paaes  from  the  atiiKw|Aeie  by  the 


PMiage  K  through  the  valve  F,  which  it  opens  automaticatly. 
The  pressure  falb  within  the  passage  K,  and  a  spurt  of  petrol  pames 
by  the  jet  C<.  separate  air  at  the  nme  time  rassing  by  the  pauage 
10  round  the  iel.  The  petrol  brcalcs  up  into  spray  by  impact 
against  the  watb  of  the  passage  K,  and  then  it  vaporim  and  passes 
into  the  cylinder  A  as  an  bfiammable  mixture,  when  the  fkton  B 
returns  rt  compieMea  the  charge  into  a,  and  upon  oomptHMMi  the 
incandescent  igniter  tube  H  (ires  the  chaise-  H  b  a  short  phthiuro 
tube,  which  is  always  open  to  the  compreMion  space  It  b  tcndeced 
incandescent  by  the  burner  1,  fed  with  petrol  from  the  pipe  aupplyins 
the  vaporizer.  The  open  Ittcandcscent  tube  b  found  to  act  weU 
(or  small  engines,  and  it  docs  not  ignite  the  charge  until  the  com- 
premon  takes  ptace,  because  the  inthmmabb  mixture  cannot  com 
into  coniaa  wuh  the  hot  pan  till  it  b  forced  up  the  tube  by  the 


Fio.  I. 


compression.  The  engioe  b  started  by  ^^ng  the  cnnk-sltaft  a 
smart  turn  round  by  means  of  a  detachaMe  ha^le.  The  exhaust  b 
alone  actuated  from  the  valve  shaft.  The  shaft  Q  is  operated  by 
pinion  and  a  spur-wheel  Q"  at  hall  the  rate  of  the  crank-shaft.  The 
governing  b  accomi^ished  by  cutting  out  explosiou  as  with  the  ras 
engine,  bat  the  governor  operates  by  preventing  the  exhaust  valve 
from  opening,  so  that  00  charge  b  diichargcd  from  the  cylir^br, 
and  thnefore  no  charge  Is  drawn  in.  Hie  cam  R  operates  the  exhaust 
valve,  the  kvcrs  shown  are  so  controlled  by  the  governor  (not  shown) 
that  the  knife  edge  S  Is  jessed  out  when  speed  is  too  high,  and 
cannot  eng^  the  recess  T  until  it  falls.  The  engine  has  a  water 
jacket  V,  throiMh  which  water  b  dicubted.  CooKog  devices  arc 
^1^^*^^  to  ffionomiTft  water, 

Bcnz  of  Maimheim  followed  close  on  the  work  of  Daimler, 
and  in  France  I*anbard  and  Levassor,  Peugeot,  De  Dioo, 
Oclahaye  and  Renault  all  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  petrol  en^e,  while  N^wr,  Landiester,  Royce  and 
Austin  were  thn  most  prominent  among  the  many  English 
designers. 

The  modem  petrol  engine  differs  in  many  respects  from 
the  Daimler  engine  just  described  both  as  to  geoer&t  design, 
method  of  carbureltlng,  ignitmg  and  coDtnOiOf  the  power 
and  speed.  The  carburettor  now  used  is  usmJly  trf  the  6oat 
and  Jet  type  shown  in  fig.  t,  but  altcntions  have  been  madi  to 
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aBow  of  tbe  production  of  unlfonn  mixture  in  tbe  c^iader 
UKterwidely  virying  conditions  of  speed  and  louL  Theori^al 
fom  of  carburettor  ms  not  well  adapted  to  aUow  of  great 
change  of  volume  per  auction  stroke.  Tube  ignition  has  been 
abandoned,  and  the  dectn'c  qvtem  a  now  supreme.  The 
favourite  type  at  presoat  is  that  of  the  liigb-tension  mafneto. 
Valves  are  now  aO  mechanically  operated;  the  automatic  inlet 
valve  has  pnctically  disappored.  Engines  are  no  kmgnr 
ceotraUed  cutting  out  impulses;  the  governing  ta  effected 
by  throttling  the  charge,  that  b  by  diminishing  the  volume 
«f  ciurge  admitted  to  the  cylinder  at  one  stroke.  Broadly, 
throttling  by  icdudag  charge  weight  reduces  pressure  of  com- 
piusfoa  and  so  allows  the  power  of  the  caploshui  to  be  graduated 
vitUn  wide  limits  while  maintaining  continuity  <rf  impulses. 
Tlie  object  of  (be  throttle  control  Is  to  keep  up  continuous 
Inpnbes  foe  each  cycle  of  operation,  while  graduating  tbe  power 
gradltMed  by  each  inpulw  lO  as  to  meet  tlie  conditions  of  tbe 

Originany  three  types  ol  catbunttor  were  employed  for 
dealing  with  light  oU;  first,  tbe  surface  carburettori  second,  tbe 
wick  carburettor;  and  third,  tbe  Jet  carburettor.  Tbe  surface 
caibtirettor  has  entirely  disappeared,  fn  It  air  was  passed  over 
a  surface  of  light  oil  or  bubUed  through  tt;  tbe  air  carried  off 
a  vapour  to  form  explosive  mbture.  tt  was  found,  liowcver, 
that  the  <hI  remaining  in  the  carburettor  gradually  became 
■eavier  and  heavier,  so  that  ultimately  no  proper  vaporization 
took  place.  Thb  was  due  to  the  fractional  evaporation  of  the 
oil  wMch  tended  to  carry  away  tbe  Itfrt  vapours,  leaving  in  the 
vessel  tbe  oQ,  which  produced  heavy  vapours.  To  avoid  this 
fractionation  the  wick  carburettor  was  introduced  and  here 
a  com[rfete  portion  of  oil  was  evaporated  at  each  operation  so 
that  no  concentration  of  heavy  oil  was  posnble.  The  niA 
carburettor  b  still  used  In  some  cars,  but  tbe  )et  carburettor 
b  practically  universal.  It  has  the  advantage  of  discharging 
separate  portions  of  oil  Into  the  air  entering  the  engine,  each 
portiiH)  being  carried  away  and  evaporated  with  all  its  fractions 
to  produce  the  charge  In  the  cylinder. 

The  modem  jet  carburettor  appears  to  have  ori^ated  with 
Butler,  an  English  engineer,  but  it  was  fii^t  extensively  used 
In  the  modification  produced  by  Klaybach  as  shown  in  fig.  t. 

A  dlsgrammatic  Mctioa  of  a  cartiurettor  of  theMayfaach  type  Is 
shown  ia  a  bmer  scab  in  fi^  i. 

Petrol  b  admitted  to  the  chamber  A  by  the  valve  B  which  i* 
MotlOUsd  by  tbe  float  C  acting  throueb  tbe  Icven  D,  so  that  tbe  valve 
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B  bcloacd  wbea  the  float  reaches  ■  determined  level  and  opened  when 
it  (alls  below  it.  The  petrol  Aom  into  a  ie(  E  and  lUnds  at  an 
appnnimately  conatant  level  v^ihin  it.  \Vhen  tbe  enpnc  mtton 
Hiake*  tt*  Miction  Kroke.  the  air  enter*  from  the  atnoapbere  at  F  and 
|w»  1  to  the  cylinder  throuth  G.  Tbe  prcsauie  around  tbe  jet.E 
thua  Calli,  and  the  prewure  of  the  atmoaphete  in  the  chamber  A 
force*  the  petnJ  through  E  as  a  jet  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
■Dction  Mioke.  An  innamauble  mixiuie  U  thus  fonned,  which 
entm  ibc  cylinder  by  way  of  G.  The  area  (or  tbe  pa  wage  of  air 
anMiod  tbe  prtrol  jet  t  i«  conitricted  to  a  aufhrient  extent  to  produce 
tbe  pnisurr  (all  necraary  to  propel  the  petrol  through  the  )et  £, 
ud  the  area  of  the  diacharge  aperture  ol  the  petrol  jet  E  b  pro- 


portioned to  give  tbe  deafted  volume  of  petrol  to  form  the  proper 
mixture  with  air.  The  devkc  In  this  form  work*  quite  wcU  when  the 
range  of  speed  required  from  tbe  encioe  ii  not  sreat ;  that  i*,  witbin 
limit*,  the  volume  of  petrol  thrown  by  the  jet  ii  fairly  ptoportional 
to  the  air  passing  the  jet.  When,  however  the  speed  range  b  great, 
auch  as  in  modem  motors,  which  may  vary  from  300  to  1900  revolu- 
tions per  fflimite  under  light  and  ntavy  loads,  then  tt  bfTftmif 
im^KMubb  to  secure  proponionatity  sulGoenlly  accurate  tor  rHuIar 
ignutoo.  Thb  impliea  not  only  a  change  of  cn^ae  speea  but 
a  change  of  volume  enteririg  the  cylinder  at  each  stroke  as  deter- 
mined by  the  position  of  tbe  throttle.  Thb  introduces  further 
complication*.  Throttle  conind  impQes  a  change  of  total  charge 
volume  per  stroke,  which  change  may  occur  cither  at  a  low  or  at  a 
hish  speed.  To  meet  thb  change  the  petrol  jet  should  respond  in 
■uch  manner  a*  to  give  a  Constant  proportionality  of  petiol  weight 
to  air  weight  throughout  all  the  variation*  -otherwise  sonwtinies 
petrol  will  be  pKsent  in  execs*  with  00  oxygen  to  bum  it,  and  at 
other  timea  the  mixture  may  be  so  dilute  a*  to  mias  (iring  altocctber. 
To  meet  these  varying  corMition*  many  carburet  lor*  bave  been  pro- 
duced which  (cek  by  various  device*  to  maintain  uniformity  of 
quality  of  roixtuve  by  tbe  automatic  change  of  throttk  around  the  jet. 

Fig.  3  shows  in  dbgrammatic  section  one  of  the  timplest  of 
theie  contrivance*,  known  a*  the  Krebe  carburettor.  Tbe  pctral 
enters  from  the  float  ^ 
chjmluT  lo  the  jet  " 
El  and,  while  the 
engine  is  runniitg 
slowly,  the  wh<4e 
*uppfy  of  air  cnfrs 
by  v.- ,1  ■/  (.1  the 
pS",!  1-  !■ .  mivcs 
wiih  un-  jftiol  and 
reiii.1,1.-.  the  cylin- 
ders liy  way  of  tbe 
IM(>cG.  The  volume 
of  charM  eataring 
the  cyUndtv  osT 
stroke  is  oontrofled 
by  the  piston 
throttle  valve  H, 
operated  by  tbe  rod 
I;  and  so  lone  as 
the  charge  volume 

required  remains  p,_  , 

small,  air  from  the  r"..  3. 

atmosphere  enters  only  by  F.  When  speed  riaes,  kowever,  and  the 
throttle  U  MiSciently  opened,  the  ptessure  within  the  appantui  (alb 
ond  affects  a  sprinE-prcssed  dbtrfiragm  K,  which  actuate*  a  piston 
valve  controlling  toe  air  passages  L,  so  that  thb  valve  opens  to  the 
atmosphere  more  and  more  with  incf^stng  pfowure  reduction,  and 
additional  air  thus  Bows  into  the  carburettor  artd  mixes  with  the 
air  and  petrol  emering  through  F.    By  thb  device  the  required 

Eroportion  o(  air  to  petrol  is  maintalMd  through  a  coiaparaiively 
,rge  volume  range.  Thb  change  of  air  admiwon  b  rendered 
necessary  because  of  the  difTerencc  between  the  bws  of  air  and 
petrol  flow.  In  otrbr  to  give  a  tuKcicnt  sreigbt  ol  petrol  at  low 
speed*  when  the  pressure  drop  b  small,  it  is  accessary  to  provide 
a  somewhat  large  area  of  petrol  Jet.  Wbea  suctioa  tncreaaes 
osrlng  to  high  speed,  thb  targe  aitaiSscharcea  too  much  pcirol,  and 
so  Bcenaiutea  a  oevfee.  sudi  as  that  described,  which  admiu 
more  ^r. 

A  still  nmpler  device  b  adopted  In  many  wbtBtttors— that  of  an 
additional  atr  inlet  valve,  ke|M  dosed  until  smatcd  by  a  sptinf. 
Fig.  4  shows  a  diagmmmatlc  asctiaa  as  need  ia  the  VaaxhaD  car- 
burettor. Here  the  petrol  jet  and  primasy  andsecowlary  air  passages 
ate  lettered  as  before. 

The  same  effiBct  b  produced  by  devices  wtiicb  alter  the  ana  o(  the 
petrol  ict  or  increaw  or  diminish  the  aundter  of  petrol  lets  exposed 
as  raquiicd.  Although  engine  de^gaenhaw  succeeded  in  pro- 
portiomng  mixture  through  a  comiderabb  ranfe  of  spaed  and  dtaiga 
demand,  so  as  to  obtain  effective  power  explosion*  under  all  thne 
conditions,  yet  much  lemains  to  be  done  to  secure  constancy  of 
mixtum  at  all  speed*.  Notwithstanding  mtich  whkh  ha*  been  said 
as  to  varyini  mixtoie.  there  b  only  one  mixtuie  of  ut  and  petiol 
which  giiwa  the  beat  results— that  in  which  there  b  some  excess  of 
oxygen,  more  than  suflicient  to  bum  all  the  hydrogen  and  caition 
present.  It  b  nccesiary  to  secure  this  mixture  under  all  conditions, 
not  only  to  obtain  economjr  in  running  but  also  to  maintain  purity 
of  exhaust  laaca.  Moat  cnjiiines  at  ccnain  speeds  diKbargc  oonudcr- 
able  quantities  of  carbonK  oxide  into  the  atmocphere  with  their 
exhaust  gases,  and  some  dlichaige  »o  much  ai  to  eive  rise  to  danger 
in  a  cloacd  range.  Carbonic  oxidr  b  an  extremely  pouorKnis  eas 
which  should  be  lednced  to  the  minimum  in  the  interests  o(  the  health 
of  our  brge  citio.  The  enormous  incrcaae  of  motor  traflic  makes  it 
important  to  render  the  exhaust  gases  a*  pure  and  innocuous  as 
possible.  Tests  were  made  by  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  some 
years  ago  which  clearly  showed  that  carbonic  oidda  should  be  kept 
down  to  a  7*  and  urtdcr  when  caiburctiora  were  properly  adiusted. 
Subsequent  expcrimcata  Itave  beca  made  by  Hopkiaaea,  Clerk  aad 
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Watno.  which  deariy  prore  that  In  tome  cw*  u  nutch  w  30% 
of  ttas  whole  heat  of  tlie  pMml  u  loK  in  tbe  odiuiM  fMea  by  im- 


perfect oorabuadoa.  Thii  ofMoa  ■  wide  field  for  impiovmientt  and 
make*  it  probabW  that  with  better  cubuntton  motor  can  woukt 


DM  only  dlKharn  purer  edunut  but  woutd  wmk  o«  vcay 
much  lett  petrol  than  they  do  at  pment. 

Practically  all  modem  pet nrf  engines  are  contralled  by  throttUi^ 
tbe  wMt  charge.  In  the  earlier  days  Mvcnl  methods  oi  cootnl 
were  attempted:  {1}  missing  impulses  as  in  fig.  t  of  tbe  Daimler 
eagineti  (1)  altering  tbe  timing  of  spuk;  (3)  throttling  petrol 
supply,  and  (4)  throttling  the  mixture  of  petrd  and  air.  The 
last  method  has  proved  to  be  tbe  best.  By  maintaining  tbe 
proportion  oC  ci^osive  mixture,  but  diminiihing  the  total 
vdume  edmitted  to  the  cylinder  per  stroke,  graduated  iapiibf 
are  obtained  without  any,  or  but  tew,  mbMd  ignitiom.  The 
effect  of  the  throttling  b  to  reduce  compccaion  by  dimiiddi- 
ing  total  charge  weight.  To  a  certain  extent  tbe  proportion  of 
petrol  to  total  charge  tlw  varies,  becaun  the  residual  exhsust 
gases  remaia  constant  through  ■  wide  nnge^  Tbe  themal 
efficiency  dimlnlshea  as  the  throttUng  increasea;  but,  down  to 
a  third  of  tbe  brake  power,  the  diminution  b  not  great,  became 
although  compression  is  reduced  the  expansion  remains  the  auac 
At  low  compressions,  however,  the  engine  works  practically 
as  a  non-compression  oigine,  and  the  n^t  of  ntxiawm 
pressure  becomcsgreatly  ddayed,  Tbeefficieiicy,tbeTefore,  ftUa 
maricedly,  but  this  Is  not  of  much  Importance  at  light  loads. 
Experiments  by  Calleiidar,  Hopkhuon,  Watson  aod  others 
have  proved  that  the  tbennal  efficiency  obtained  from  thcM 
small  en^nei  with  the  tfanrttki  full  open  b  very  Ugh  indaed: 
38%  of  the  whole  beat  in  the  petrol  b  often  ^ven  as  bMUcnlcd 
wrork  when  the  carburettor  b  properly  tdjutted.  As  a  Urge  gas 
engine  for  the  same  compression  cannot  do  better  than  js%i 
it  appears  that  the  loss  of  beat  due  to  small  dimensions  b  com- 
peiuated  by  the  small  time  d  cxpoiuK  of  tbe  gues  of  aploafam 
due  to  the  high  speed  of  rotation.  Throttle  control  b  very 
effect  ivti  and  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  ^ti—iwjfi'tMg  |^wi»|— am 


A.  A.— Cvlindfrs 

B.  B.— Water  Jarlccts. 
C — Oil  Scoops  on  BiirEnds, 
1.— Water  Upukc, 

^ -Crank  Clumber. 
— Under  CovwwOa-kCkbr.  S. 


M<.— Oil  Sttctfam  Plpiaild 
N.— Oil  Channel*. 
O.— Cam  Sh»rt 


IC— DistribntloB  GMfiOnk 
L.— oaSoap, 


Q.— ThraUle  and  Automatic  Air 
R.— Main  Miiiurc  Pipe.  (Valv^ 
S. — Carburet  icr. 
U.— Magneto, 
v.— Inlet  Vdva. 
W.— latatTrvnfc. 
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fi  miiTitii  Whtch  tbe  phton  and  cyllndm  are  nposed  whUe  the 
COItiW  b  running  at  the  lower  loads.  This  is  important  bolh  for 
■Btootb  nmnins  KX'd  wearing  qualities.  Theoretically, 
better  rcnlUceuU  be  obtained  fromih?  point  of  view  ol  economy 
by  KUiains  t  constant  compression  pressure,  constant  charge 
of  kir,  and  producuig  ignition,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the 
Dioel  cafioc  Such  a  method,  however,  would  have  the  dis- 
■4vMitB|e  of  producing  practically  tbe  same  maidrauin  pressure 
for  li  loads,  and  this  would  tend  to  give  an  sngbe  whicb  would 
not  liiB  imoothly  at  slow  speeds. 

Ai  him  beta  said,  tube  igniiion  was  speedily  abandoned  lor 
•lectfk  {gnhion  by  accumubtor,  induction  coil  distributor  and 
spirUng  plug.  This  in  its  turn  was  largely  displaced  by  the 
low-touion  magneto  system,  la  which  the  spark  was  formed 
between  contacU  wbtcb  were  mechanically  separated  within  tbe 
cylinders.  The  separable  contacts  gave  rise  to  complications, 
and  at  pTesentthemostpopniarsystem  of  ignition  b  undoubtedly 
that  of  the  high-tension  tnagnelo.  In  this  system  the  ordinary 
bigh-tension  sparking  plugs  are  used,  and  the  high-tcjuion 
current  is  generated  in  a  secondary  winding  on  the  armature 
of  tbs  Btagijelo,  and  reaches  the  sparking  plugs  by  way  of  a 
nluy  distributor.  In  many  cases  the  high-tension  magneto 
system  is  used  for  the  ordinary  running  oi  the  engine,  combined 
with  an  accumulator  or  battery  and  Inductfan  CoD  fw  starting 
tbe  engine  from  rest.  Sucli  systenn  are  called  dual  ignition 
systems.  Sometimes  the  same  ignition  plugs  are  adapted  to 
Spark  from  either  source,  and  in  other  cases  separate  plugs 
arc  used.  Tbe  magneto  systems  have  the  great  advantage  of 
(enerating  current  yrithout  battery,  and  by  tbeu'  use  Doise  b 
reduced  to  a  minirmim.  All  electrical  systems  are  now  arranged 
to  aUow  of  advancing  and  retarding  the  spark  From  the  steering 
wheel.  In  modem  magneto  methods,  however,  the  spark  is 
automatically  retarded  when  the  engine  slows  and  advanced 
when  the  speed  rises,  so  that  less  change  is  required  Irom  the 
wheel  than  is  necessary  with  battery  and  coil- 
Sir  CWver  Lodge  has  invented  a  most  interesting  s>-stem  of 
dcclric  ignition,  depnding  upon  tbe  production  if  an  extra 
McJllatory  current  of  enormous  tension  produced  by  tlit  combined 
use  of  spark  gap  and  condenser.  This  extra  spark  passes  freely 
even  under  water,  and  it  is  impossible  to  stop  it  by  any  ordinary 
■ootiag  or  fbuliiii  of  tbe  igntutaphiy. 

Tbe  most  popular  eagines  ait  t>0»  of  tbe  four  aitd  six  cytiader 
types. 

'  ris-  S  chows  a  modem  four-cylinder  engine  in  longitudinal  and 
transverse  tection*  as  made  by  ine  Wolsetey  Company.  A,  A  are 
tk  cylinden;  B,  B,  water  iackets;  d  oil  scoops  on  tba  lar^a  end* 
of  tbe  coDMCtiai-rods.  Tbcta  Koopa  take  up  oil  fmn  the  crank 
chamber.  Forced  lubricalioo  it  used.  Tbe  oil  pump  M  i*  of  the 
tootl^  wheel  type,  and  it  b  driven  by  skew  ijeanns-  An  oil  sump 
Isamnged  at  1..  and  tbe  ml  is  pumped  from  ttns  tump  bviho  pump 
ikicilbed  Theoverflow  from  the  main  bearlnas supplies  Ihechannrlh 
ia  the  crank  case  from  which  ihedi  scoops  take  their  charge.  It  will 
tM  seca  that  the  two  inside  jiisiuiis  aic  attached  to  cianki  of  co- 
incident centres,  and  this  ib  true  of  the  two  outside  [ustons  alsa 
This  Is  the  usual  arrangement  in  four-cylinder  engines.  By  this 
drrln  the  primary  force*  are  balanced  i  but  a  wnall  secondary 
imbo^iured  force  remains,  due  to  the  difference  in  motion  at  (he 
pistons  at  the  up  and  down  portions  of  their  stroke.  A  lix-cylinder 
engine  has  the  advantage  of  get  ling  riilof  Oiif-  '*i,»ndary  unbalanci'd 
force;  bui  it  retiuires  a  longw  and  mwc  ri^ld  crank  chamUr. 
la  this  engine  the  iolel  and  exhaust  v.ilvf,  cl  i  jth  ( vlindcr  arr  placed 
io  the  same  pocket  anJ  art  ilnvcn  Itorn  one  tjm-shjii.  Thii  ii  a 
very  favourite  jrran;eincTil ;  Ipik  injiiv  cn^.-iiics  .irt  f ori-trucicd 
in  "hifh  the  ink-t  anil  cvh.iii^i  v.ilvi^  i-inr-ijc  on  c.i>p<i->irf  -idi,?  of 
thr  cyliniter  in  jep.iiate  |"iri'.  ,inil  an>  driven  lr..iin  ^  ivirjle  cjm- 
ril.ilii.    Duiil  ignition  H  a{>i>lii.d  \o  thi-^  t'Ti^ini-;  iv,  ;,rt  igriiinn 

oomposed  ol  hiKh-lcnsion  magneto  and  also  luiiery  and  coil  lor 
Bantt.  U  iatbebigh-icnsiajuMnMo..  Uadei  ibe.BgliMihcr*  ii 
ibowa  a  list  of  pans  whick  iMa;iwlj(.iB<jGcaie  toe  nuwe  of  the 
cnrine. 

Aa  mtceeMing  and  novel  form  of  engine  Is  shown  at  fig.  6.  This 
Uawell-koown  engine  designed  by  Mr  Kraghi. an  Amerkan inventor, 
aAd  aoB  siade  bv  the  Daimler  and  other  companies  It  will  be 
<wrvM.lAAln  W^tkat  the  ordinary  lift  valves  art  ealirely 
dvpiM^^SiMl}a»mSr calves  an  used  of  the  cyKDdikal  shtll 
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The  outer  sleeve  rfUts  In  tbe'  main  eyliMln'  and  'the  inner  deewa 
ilides  within  the  outer  sleeve.  The  piston  fits  within  tbe  inner  sleeve. 
The  sleeve*  receive  separate  motions  from  ihMt  connecting  links 
C  and  E,  driven  by  eccentrics  carried  on  a  shaft  W.  This  shaft  is 
drtven  from  tbe  main  crank-shaft  by  a  strong  ctiain  so  Sa  to  make 
half  tbe  revolutions  of  the  ciank-shaft  In  tbe  usual  manner  of  the 
Otto  cycle.  The  inlet  port  it  formed  on  one  tide  ol  tbe  cyKnike 
and  is  marked  I.  The  eaJiaust  port  u  ananaed  on  tbe  otbcr  lidc 
and  marked  ].    Thcee  porta  are  aesnentaT.    A  waier-iackeicd 

?-Uader  head  carries  stationary  rings  L,  K.  which  press  ontwards. 
bcse  are  clearly  shown  in  tbe  drawing.  Tbe  inoer  sleeve  ports  run 
past  the  lower  broad  ring  L  when  compremon  is  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  are  retMned  within  the  cylinder  and 
compresHon  apace  1^  the  piston  rings  and  tbe  fiatd  liags  referred  to. 
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The  outer  sleeve  does  not  require  rings  at  alf.  Its  functkm  it  simply 
to  distribute  the  gates  to  that  the  exhaust  port  is  closed  by  the  outer 
sleeve  when  the  inlet  port  is  open.  The  outer  sleeve  acts  really  asa 
distributor:  the  inner  sleeve  supfiliet  the  pressure  tighlnet*  reouired 
to  rr«R  compfesuon  and  esBlotion.  The  idea  of  worlchig  cxhoust 
and  inlet  by  two  sleeve*  witliin  which  the  main  piston  operate*  is 
very  daring  and  ingeniout:  and  tor  these  small  engines  tbe  tbeve 
valve  system  works  admirably.  There  are  manv  advantages:  the 
shape  of  the  compression  space  it  a  moat  favourable  one  for  wducing 
lot*  by  cooling.  AD  ttie  valve  porta  reqatred  in  ordinary  hit  valv? 
engine*  are  entirely  dispensed  irith:  that  is.  the  surface  expoaed  to 
the  eiploeion  cauMog  loa*  of  beat  h  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
engines  are  found  in  use  to  be  very  AesiUt  and  economicaL 

Tbe  petrol  engines  hitherto  described,  although  light  compared 
to  tbe  old  stationary  gas  engines,  are  heavy  when  compared 
with  recent  motors  developed  for  the  purpose  ol  aeroplanes. 
Many  ol  these  moton  bavc  been  produced,  but  two  oiily  wiH 
be  noticed  bnc— ibt  Aauid.  because  BIcriot'a  gical  fligbt 
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aciDM  the  ChanlMl  ww  Moonplished  by  mwis  ^  ma  Amuit 
engitie,  ud  the  Goome  engine,  beoiute  it  wu  used  In  the  un>- 
fdane  with  which  Paulhan  flew  from  London  to  Mancbestei. 

He.  7  tbow  ttaiuvcne  and  longitudinal  Mctiont  thiDagh  the 
Anauinotar.  Lo<Aingatthelo(iKitudinalMcUoBttwiIlbeo)Me(ved 
a»ttib»  cyUnden  ni«  o(  the  MMogted  type:  the  exhwi*  wlw, 
■loae  ate  powtivrfy  operated,  and  the  udet  valvM  are  ol  the  auto- 
matic lift  Und.  The  tranawr*  aecdpn  Aowa  that  thwB  iwJMJly 
amnied  cyKwIen  an  lued  and  three  pfamna  act  npoa  one  crank-puL 
The  wto  cycle  U  followed  to  that  throe  Impubei  an  obtained  lor 
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every  two  revdutiooa.  The  cylinders  are  spaced  apan  6o'  and 
pr^ect  from  the  upper  nde  ot  the  cranlt  chamber.  Although  noi 
■bown  in  the  drawing,  the  frfMons  overrun  a  row  of  holc»  ai  ihc 
out  end  of  the  Krobe  and  the  e»haust  first  diwrharRes through  these 
holeL  Thi»  it  a  very  common  device  in  aeroplane  engines,  and  it 
greatly  tncteaws  the  randtty  of  the  exhaust  discharged  and  reduces 
the  work  falling  upon  the  exhaufC  valve.  The  pistons  and  cylinder* 
are  o(  caat  iron;  the  ringi  are  ol  cast  iron;  the  iznition  is  ekttriL-. 
and  the  petrol  is  fed  by  gravity.  The  engine  used  by  Blfnot  in  Ins 
Crosa-Channel  flight  was  35  H.P.,  cylinders  105  mm.  borcX  "3'"""'- 
UFoke;  itvolulkin*.  1600  per  minute:  luol  wt-ichl.  145 
engine,  it  will  be  seen.  Is  exteedini^Iv  simple,  alihciugh  air-cooliiij 
•ecmt  nmewhat  primitive  for  anyihing  cxctpt  short  iW^hXi.  The 
larger  Aniani  motors  are  water-cooled. 

A  diagrammatic  transverse  section  of  the  Gnome  pvrtor  n  shown 
at  ^.9.  lu  tbia  intrmtincenGinelliere  arc  seven  cyl)ndcr*di^M.-d 


radially  round  a  fixed  cranlc-shalt.  The  (even  [Mstona  are  all  con- 
nected to  the  same  crank-shaft,  one  piston  being  rigidly  connected 
to  a  big  end  of  peculiar  construction  by  a  connecting-rod,  while 
the  other  connect ing-rodi  aie  linked  on  to  the  same  bfg  end  by  pioaj 
that  lit,  a  hollow  fi^ed  crank-shaft  has  a  tingle  throw  to  wfakiii  onhr 
one  ccnnecting-ruil  is  aii.iched'.  all  (he  other  connccting-roda 
work  cin  pins  Tel  into  ihc  I'ig  end  uf  thjt  ccmiiec ling-rod.  The 
cylindera  revolve  round  (he  fi>.od  rrank  in  (lie  manner  of  the  well- 
known  engines  first  intiodutd  to  ()[dctice  by  Mr  John  Rigg.  The 
exploiive  mixture  is  led  ftoiii  tilt  c.itLiiri  (tor  tliruuiih  Ihe  hoUcw 
ctank-shait  into  the  cra[lk-tJ^■<■,  aiid  it  1.-  ;iilmilted  into  the  Cylinders 
by  means  of  autoinalic  inlet  v:iKes  filacLiI  in  the  heads  of  (he  piston'. 
Tlic  exhaust  valn'S  are  arran):fil  on  the  cylinder  heads.  Dual 
ignition  is  provided  by  high  li  n-^ion  iiu^fit  to  and  storage  battery  and 
coil.  The  cylinders  are  ribbed  outside  like  the  Aniani,  and  are 
very  effectively  air-cooled  by  their  rotniion  through  the  air  a» 
well  a*  by  the  passage  of  the  aeroplane  through  the  atmosphere. 
The  cylindnn  in  the  35  H.P.  motor  arc  110  mm.  bore  X  IJo  mm, 
stroke.  The  speed  of  rotation  i»  usually  laoo  revolution  per  minute. 
The  total  weight  of  the  cnKine  complete  is  180  (b,  or  just  over  5  lb 
per  brake  liorsc-power.  The  subject  of  aeroplane  petrol  engines  is  3 
most  interesting  one,  and  rapiil  progress  is  being  made. 

So  far,  only  4-cyde  engines  have  been  dcsciibt^,  and  ihey  arc 
almost  universal  for  use  in  motor-can  and  aeroplane*.  Some 
motor  cars,  however,  use  a-cydc  en^jnes.  Several  types  fotlow 
the  -dak"  cycle  (see  Gas  Enciks)  and  others  the  "Day" 
cycle.  In  America  the  Day  cycle  is  very  popular  for  motor 
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launches,  as  the  engine  is  of  'a.  very  simple,  easily  managed  kind. 
At  present,  however,  the  two-cyde  engine  has  made  but  little 
way  in  motor  car  or  aeroplane  work.  It  is  capable  ol  great 
development  and  the  attention  given  to  it  is  increasing. 

So  far,  petrd'  has  been  alluded  to  as  the  main  liquid  fud  for 
these  motors.  Other  hydrocarbons  have  also  been  used ;  bciuol, 
for  eumple,  obtained  from  gas  tar  is  used  to  some  extent,  and 
alcohol  has  been  applied  to  a  considerable  extent  both  for 
stationary  and  locomotive  en^nes.  Alcohol,  however,  has  not 
been  entirely  successful.  The  amount  of  heat  obtained  for  a 
l^ven  moneUiy  expenditure  is  only  about  half  that  obtained 
means  of  petrol.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  however, 
alcohol  motors  have  been  considerably  used  tor  public  vehfdcs. 

The  majority  of  petrol  motors  are  provided  with  water  jackets 
around  thdr  cylinders  and  combustion  spaces.  As  only  >  small 
quantity  of  water  can  be  carried,  it  is  necessary  to  cool  the  water 
as  fast  as  It  becomes  hot.  For  this  purpose  radiators  of  variotjs 
constructions  are  applied.  Generally  a  pimip  is  used  to  produce 
a  forced  circulation,  discharging  the  hot  water  from  ihc  engine 
jackets  through  the  radiator  and  returning  the  cooled  water  to 
ihe  jackets  at  another  place.  The  radiators  consist  in  soitk 
cases  of  finciubescovered  with  projecting  finsor^s;  themotion 
of  the  car  forces  air  over  the  exterior  of  those  surfaces  artd  is 
Bsusted  by  the  operation  of  a  powerful  fan  driven  from  the 
engine.  A  favourite  form  of  radiator  consists  of  numcroos 
small  lubes  set  intoacaslngand  arranged  somewhat  like  a  steam- 
engine  condenser.  Water  u  forced  by  the  pump  round  these 
tubes,  and  air  pasaca  from  the  atmosphere  through  them.  Hiis 
type  of  radiatM-  is  Hmttlmcs  known  as  the  "  honeycomb " 
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aSaXcr.  A  very  Urge  cooting  surface  b  provided,  so  that  tbe 
sme  water  a  u>ed  over  &nd  over  again.  Id  a.  day's  riui  irith  a 
madtm  petrol  cngiiie  very  little  waur  is  lost  irom  tlie  ayslem. 
Some  ea^acs  dispense  witli  a  pump  and  depend  on  what  is 
called  the  tbermo-sypbon.  This  is  the  old  gas-engine  syitem 
dcirculatioa,  depending  on  the  different  density  of  water  when 
hot  and  cool.  The  engine  shown  at  fig.  5  is  provided  with  a 
nter-cimlation  system  of  this  kind.  For  the  smaJlcr  engines 
the  thermo-syphon  works  eitremdy  well. 

Heavy  oil  en^ncs  are  those  which  consume  oil  having  ft 
lashing-point  above  73°  F.— the  minimum  at  present  allowed 
by  ad  oC  puUament  in  Great  Britain  for  oib  to  be  consnmcd 
n  orduwiy  Qluminating  lamps.  Such  oils  are  American  and 
Rtonan  petroleumsandScottishpftraflins.  They  vary  in  specific 
(nvity  from  •7S  to  -815,  and  in  Aasbing-point  from  75°  to  151" 
F.  Ea^nes  baming  such  oils  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
daises:  (i)  Engines  In  which  the  oil  is  subjected  to  a  spraying 
toleration  before  vaporization;  (2)  Engines  in  which  the  oil 
'a  mjected  into  the  cylinder  and  vaporized  within  the  cylinder; 
(j)  Engines  in  which  the  oil  is  vaporized  in  a  device  eatetnal  to 
the  cytinder  and  introduced  into  the  cylinder  in  the  stale  ol 
npour. 

The  metbod  of  ignition  might  alAi  be  used  to  divide  the  cn^nes 
bte  tbooc  igniting  by  the  electric  spark,  by  an  incandescent  tube, 
hjr  aunpresnon,  or  by  the  heat  of  the  internal  surfaces  of  the 
conibiiMion  space.  Spiel's  engine  was  ignited  by  a  flame  igniting 
device  similar  to  that  used  in  Clerk's  gas  en^nc,  and  it  was  the 
eoly  one  introduced  into  Great  Britain  in  which  this  method 
*u  adopted,  though  on  the  continent  flame  Igniters  w«re  sot 
cBcoDunoo.  Electrically-operated  igniters  have  come  Into  ez' 
tensive  use  thtougbout  the  world. 

The  CBgiacs  first  used  in  Great  Britain  wbtcb  fell  under  the 
itii  bead  were  the  Priestman  and  Samuelson,  the  oil  being 

sprayed     before  being 
jf        ,  vaporized  in  both.  The 

prindple  of  the  spray  pro- 
ducer used  Is  that  so  well 
and  so  widely  known  in 
connexion  with  the  atom- 
izers or  spray  producers 
used  by  perfumers.  Fig.  9 
shows  such  a  spray  pro- 
ducer in  section.  An  air 
blast  passing  from  the 
small  jet  A  crosses  the  top 
of  the  tube  B  and  creates 
within  it  a  partial  vacuum. 
The  liquid  contained  in  C 
Bows  up  the  tube  B  and  issuing  at  the  top  of  the  tube  through 
aimaDoriGceisat  once  blown  into  very  fine  spray  by  the  action 
of  the  air  jet.  Ifsuchasccnt distributor befiUedwithpetroleum 
oB,  such  as  Royal  Daylight  or  Russotine,  the  oil  will  be  Mown 
into  fine  wpny,  which  can  be  ignited  by  a  flame  and  will  burn, 
if  the  jets  be  properly  proportioned,  with  an  intense  blue  non- 
luminous  Hamc.  The  earlier  inventors  often  expressed  the  idea 
that  an  eiplosivc  mixture  could  be  prepared  without  any 
*qi«izati(»)  whatever,  by  simply  producing  an  atmoqthere 
containing  inflammable  liquid  in  extremely  small  particla  dis- 
liQmted  throughout  the  air  in  such  proportion  as  to  allow  of- 
comi^ete  combustion.  The  familiar  explosive  combustion  of 
tycopodium,  and  the  disastrous  explo^ons  caused  in  the  exhaus- 
tion  rooms  of  flour-mills  by  the  presence  <rf  findy  divided  flour 
in  the  air,  have  abo  (Uggcsted  to  Inventors  the  idea  of  producing 
explosions  for  power  purposes  from  combustible  solids.  Al- 
though, doubtless,  explosions  could  be  produced  in  that  way,  yet 
in  oil  engines  the  production  of  spray  is  only  a  preliminary  to 
the  vaporization  of  the  oiL  If  a  sample  of  <ril  b  sprayed  in  the 
Btanacr  just  described,  and  injected  in  a  hot  chamber  abo  filtcd 
«itb  hot  air.  It  at  once  passes  into  a  slate  of  vapour  within 
that  chamber,  even  though  the  air  be  at  a  temperature  far 
below  the  b^ng-ptunt  of  the  oil;  the  spray  producer,  in  fact, 
fnmiilies  ft  ready  means  of  saturating  any  volume  of  air  with 
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heavy  petroleum  <^  to  the  full  extent  possible  from  the  vapour 
tension  of  the  oil  at  that  particular  temperature.  The  oil 
engines  described  below  arc  in  reality  explosion  gas  engines  of 
the  ordinary  Otto  type,  wiUi  ^wdal  arrangemenu  to  enftUt 
them  to  vaporize  the  oil  to  be  used.  Only  such  parts  of  them 
as  are  necessary  for  the  treatment  and  ignititm  will  thertlore 
be  described. 

Rj.  10  b  a  vertical  section  through  the  cyiioder  and  vaporizer 
of  a  Pncstman  tnnne,  and  Gg.  ti  b  a  section  on  a  brgcr  scale, 
ibowiBg  the  vspofiang  jet  and  the  air  adrabnon  and  regubtion  valve 


Fig,  10.— Priestman  Oil  Engine  {vertical  section  through  cylinder 
and  vaporiser). 

leading  to  the  vaporizer.  Oil  is  forced  bj'  means  of  air  pressure  from 
a  reservoir  through  a  pipe  to  the  spraying  nozzle  a,  and  air  passes 
from  an  air-pumpby  way  of  the  annular  channel  6  into  the  sprayer  e, 
and  there  meets  the  oH  jet  iwuins)  from  a.  The  oil  ia  thus  broken 
up  into  spray,  and  the  air  charged  with  spray  flows  into  the  vaporiier 
E,  which  a  heated  up  in  the  first  pbce  on  (tartfng  the  engine  by 
means  of  a  bmp.  In  the  vaporizer  the  oil  spray  becomes  oil  vapour, 
saturating  the  air  within  the  hot  walls.  On  (he  out-charging  stroke 
of  the  fMstan  the  mixture  paises  by  way  erf  the  inlet  vatvc  H  into  the 
cyKndcr,  air  AowlriK  into  the  vaporircr  to  replace  it  through  the 
valve  /  (fig.  It).  Tne  cylinder  K  is  thus  charged  with  a  mixture  of 
air  and  hydrocarbon  vapour,  some  of  which  may  exist  in  the  form  of 
very  fine  spray.  The  piston  L  then  returns  and  coropresacs  the 
mixture,  and  when  the  compresMon  U  quite  complete  an  electric 
spark  is  passed  beMecn  the  points  M,  and  a  compreMoo  explosioa 
b  obtaioEd  prediely  similar  to  that  obtained  in  the  gas  engine. 
The  piston  moves  out,  and  on  its  return  stroke  the  exhaust  valve  N 
b  opened  and  the  exhaust  gases  discharged  by  way  the  pipe  0^ 
round  the  jacket  P,  cndoung 
thevaporiiiogchamber.  The 
latter  b  thus  kept  hot  by 
the  exhaust  gases  when  the 
engine  b  at  work,  and  it 
remains  sufficiently  hot  with- 
out the  use  of  the  bmp  pro- 
vided for  starting.  Toobtain 
the  electric  spark  a  bi- 
chromate battery  with  an 
induction  «hI  is  used.  The 
■^rk  U  limed  by  contact 
pieces  _  operated  by  an 
eccentric  rod,  used  to  actuate 
the  exhaust  valve  and  the 
air-pump  for  supplying  the 
oil  chamber  and  the  spraying 
jet.  To  start  the  engine  a 
rtand  pump  is  worketf  until 
the  pressure  is  sufficient  to 
force    llii?    tiil    ihr-iiipli  ihc 

spra/ing  noiilc.  and  oil  spiay  ,^ , 

b  formed  tn  the  starting  bmp:  the  spi^  and  air  mixeo  produte 
a  blue  flame  which  heau  the  vaporizer.  The  fly-wheel  is  then  lotatol 
by  hand  and  the  enjgine  moves  away.  The  eccentric  shaft  is  drivea 
from  the  crank-shaft  by  means  pi  toothed  Vhceb,  which  reduce  the 
speed  CO  one-liaU  the  revolulions  of  the  craHk-shaft.  The  charging 
inht  valve  IS  automatic  Governing  b  ofTected  by  throttling  the 
oil  and  air  supply.  The  governor  operates  on  the  butterfly  valve  T 
(fig.  11),  and  on  the  plue-cock  (  connected  to  it,  by  means  of  d|e 
ipindte  I'.  The  sir  and  on  are  thus  limultaneoudy  reduced,  and  the 
attempt  is  made  to  maintain  the  charge  entering  the  cylinder  at  a 
constant  proportion  by  weight  of  oil  and  air,  while  reducinB  the  total 
wcipht.  and  therefore  volume,  of  tbechargeentering.  The  Priestman 
engine  thus  gives  an  explosion  on  e«wy  second  revohitiM  in  ful 
circumstances,  lAetber  tlie  engrae  b6  ranntng  lighC  orlDided. 


Fig.  II.— Priestman  Oil  Englar 
(section  ona  larger  aoab)< . 
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llwoiMVMMlan  pnMic  of  tlw  abtwe  bcfon  ad  mlMioa  M,  bowcm, 
Meodiljr  reduced  u  the  load  w  reduced,  and  at  very  U^t  loadi  the 
cneine  w  ninning  practically  u  a  non-campmiuoa  capne. 

A  lett  by  Protaaor  Unwin  o(  a  4)  nominal  bom-power  Prfettman 
ci^m,  cylinder  S-J  in.  diamcicr,  13  in.  Mnikc,  normal  ipecd  180 
KviiduliDU  per  minute,  ehowed  tbe  coniumptian  ol  oil  per  indkslod 
borw-power  hour  to  be  i-o66  lb  and  per  brake  bone-power  hour 
1-143  ib-  The  oil  u*ed  wa*  that  known  u  Broxburn  Lighihotue,  a 
Scottiih  paraffin  oil  produced  by  the  destructive  diitillation  of 
■ImIc,  having:  a  deniity  of  -Si  and  a  flashins-point  about  153*  F. 
With  a  5  H.P.  engine  of  the  nnie  dimeniiont,  the  volume  tMpt  by 
the  piston  per  stroke  being  -395  cub.  ft.  and  the  clearance  space  in 
the  cylinder  at  thecndot  tfieitr^-aiocub.  ft.,  the  principal  rewi 1 1> 
were;  ■ 


Da^ht 

Ruisolinc 
OiL 

Indicated  horse- power  .... 
Brake  horse-power 
Mean  speed  (revolutiaiM  per  minut4 
Mean  available  pwwure  (rmlutiou  per 

minute)  

Oil  coniumed  per  indicated  horse-power* 

Oil  consumed  per  brake  horse-power  per 

9369 

7  733 

304-33 

53> 
■6941b 
-843  1) 

7-408 
6765 
307-73 

41-39 

464  tb 

■946  tb 

With  daylight  oil  the  explosion  pressure  was  151-4  tb  per  square 
inch  above  atmosphere,  and  with  Russoline  i^-i  lb.  The  terminal 
pressure  at  the  moment  of  opening  the  exhaust  valve  with  daylight 
oil  was  ^'4  lit  and  with  Kussofine  33-7  per  square  inch.  The 
compression  pressure  with  daylight  oil  was  35  Ri,  and  with  Russoline 
37'6  b  pressure  above  atmosphere.  Prolesaor  Unwin  calctilated 
the  amount  of  heat  accounted  lor  by  the  indicator  as  18-8  %  in  the 
case  of  daylight  oil  and  15-a  in  the  cave  of  RuMoline  oil. 

The  Hornsby-Ackroyd  engine  is  an  example  oi  the  class  in  which 
the  ^  la  iajectcd  into  the  cylinder  and  taere  vaporized.  Fig.  11 


Fia  la. — Hornsby-Ackroyd  F16.  ij.— Homiby  -  Ackroyd 
Engine  (section  through  Engine  (sect km  thKwtb  valves, 
vaporiicr  and  cylinder),  vaporiser  and  cyUndcr). 

is  a  section  llirou^h  l!ic  vT|iori?cr  and  cylinder  of  (his  engine,  and 
fig.  13  6huws  ihc  ink  1  cih.iuit  vaUts  al<4>  in  («ction  placed  in 
front  of  ihc  vapTiti/i  r  .iinl  cylinder  sectton,  V.iporiwng  is  conducted 
in  the  interior  ol  i)k-  ri'mlni'ti'in  tliamlxr.  »liich  h  so  artanPL-d  that 
the  heot  of  each  <'>.]p|ii-.iim  ni.Tliil^iina  it  .it  .1  temperature  sufficiently 
high  to  enable  tlif  oil  in  \  f  iMi-oriicil  by  mere  injection  upon  the  hot 
tiirfnces.  The  v.iix.ri^'T  /\  U  he3tc<!  up  l|;> aMB«H  mp»  flw  <^ 
is  injectod  at  lh«  oil  inli  t  li,  .ind  the    '         .  w  •  -  ■ 

engine  is  rotated  liy  hand.  1  he  pition 
then  takes  in  a  charge  of  air  by  tiie  air- 
inlet  valve  into  ihc  cylinder,  the  air 
passing  by  the  port  directly  into  the 
cylinder  wlthny  puaiac  throvgh  the 
vaporiaerdiaMier.  Wbile  the  pbton  b 
■wving  forwafd,  taking  in  the  diargc  of 
tax,  the  oil  thrown  Into  the  vaporirer  is 
vaporiaing  and  diffuung  it^^ll  through 
the  vaporiier  chamber,  mixing.  how> 
ever,  only  u-iih  the  hot  products  of  com- 
bustion IcFt  by  the  preceding  explosion. 
During  (he  charuine  stroke  the  air  enters 
tbrDtqm  the  cylinder,  and  the  vapour 
(onwid  from  the  oil  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  combustion  chamber. 
On  the  ittum  stroke  of  the  oi^ton  air  ia 
lorccd  through  the  sr.nnnliat  narrow 
neck*  intOtMjcombujtioncli.imber,  and 
is  there  mixed  with  the  vapour  cnntai red 
in  it.  At  first,  however,  the  mixture  is 
too  rkb  In  inflammable  vapour  to  be 
capable  of  ignitiof).  As  the  compression 

proceeds,  however,  more  and  mote  air  Is  forted  Into  the  vaporinr 
chamber,  and  jtist  a*  compression  is  completed  the  mixture  attains 
proper  expkaivc  propoitiona.  The  sides  of  the  chamber  are  suK- 
dcntty  hot  to  cause  eulosion,  under  the  prcauire  of  which  the  piston 
move*  forward.  As  tne  viMtiier  A  la  not  water-lacketcd,  and  is 
connected  to  the  netal  of  tne  back  cover  only  l>y  tne  mall  section 
or  area  of  cast-iron  fonainc  the  metal  neck  a,  the  beat  ghm  to  the 


surface  by  each  exptodon  is  sufficient  to  beep  Its  (empetature  ag 
about  700-800*  C.  Oil  vapour  mixed  with  air  will  explode  by 
contact  with  a  metal  surface  at  a  comparativriy  low  temperature; 
this  accounts  for  the  explosion  of  the  comprened  mixture  in  the 
combustion  chamber  A,  which  ia  never  really  raised  to  m  red  hciit. 
It  has  \oag  been  known  that  under  certain  cooditions  of  internal 
surface  a  gas  engine  may  be  made  to  run  with  very  great  regularity, 
without  incandescent  tube  or  any  other  form  of  ^iter,  if  some 
portion  of  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  c^inder  or  combtntion  space 
be  so  arranged  that  the  lonperature  can  rise  moderately:  then, 
although  the  temperature  may  be  too  k>w  to  ignite  the  muttnre  ai 
atmosplieric  temperature,  yet  when  compression  is  completed  the 
mixture  will  often  ignite  in  a  perfectly  rcgubr  manner.  It  isanirious 
fact  that  with  heavy  dis  ignitioa  is  easily  aeooniptidied  at  a 
low  temperature  than  witfc  light  oili.  The  axptanation  aeems  to 
be  that,  while  in  the  case  of  light  oils  the  hydrocarbon  vapour* 
formed  are  tolerably  stable  from  a  dtemkal  point  of  view,  the  heavy 
oib  very  eawly  decompose  by  heat,  and  separate  out  their  carbon, 
liberating  the  combinra  hydrogen,  and  at  iha  moment  of  libera tioa 
the  hydronn,  bcio^  in  wMt  chemists  Icnov  as  the  nbjhW  wut^ 
very  readily  enters  into  combination  with  the  ox>'Ken  beside  it.  To 
start  ibe  engine  the  vaporjicr  is  heated  by  a  separate  beating  Ump, 
which  is  supplied  with  an  air  blast  by  meatuof  a  hand-operated  fan. 
This  operation  should  take  about  nine  minates.  The  eiiinne  ia  then 
moved  round  by  hand,  and  starts  in  the  usual  manner,  Tbeoil  tank 
is  F>laced  in  the  bed  plate  of  the  engine.  The  air  and  exbauat  valves 
are  driven  by  cams  on  a  valve  shalt.  The  governing  is  effected  by  a 
centrifugal  governor  which  operates  a  t^-[Mss  valve,  opening  it 
when  the  speed  b  too  high,  and  causes  the  oil  pump  to  return  the 
oil  to  the  oil  tank.  At  a  test  of  one  of  these  engines,  which  weighed 
^o  cwt.  and  was  given  as  of  8  brake  horse-power,  with  cylinder  10  in. 
in  diameter  and  15  in.  stroke,  according  to  Professor  Capper's  rniort, 
the  revolutions  were  very  constant,  and  the  power  developed  did  not 
vary  one  quarter  of  a  brake  horse-power  from  day  to  day.  The  oil 
consumed,  reckonodon  the  avenge  of  the  three  days  over  arhich  tba 
trial  extended,  was  •9ig^l>per  brake  horte-powcr  ocr  hour,  the  nwaa 
power  cmrtcd  being  8-35  brake  hone.  At  another  fuH-ptrwer  trial 
of  the  same  engine  a  brake  horse-power  of  8-57  was  obtained,  the 
mean  speed  being  239^  revolutions  per  minute  and  the  tMt  laatiat 
for  two  hours;  on Inificated  power  was  10-3  horse,  the  eaploaiona 
per  minute  li9-83.  the  mean  effective  pressure  38'Q  per  aq.  in,, 
the  oil  used  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour  was  -81  lb,  and  per 
brake  horse-power  per  hour  —  -977  lb.  In  a  test  at  half  power,  tba 
brake  hone-power  developed  was  4-37  at  135-9  revomtona  pv 
minute,  and  the  oil  used  per  brake  horse-power  wa*  1-48  Oa  a 
four  hours'  test,  without  a  load,  at  340  revolutions  per  minute,  tlw 
consumption  of  oil  was  4-33  lb  per  hour.  Eiigfnes  of  this  class  are 
those  manufactured  by  Messrs  Crossley  Bros.,  Ltd.,  and  the  National 
Cas  Engine  Co.,  Ltd. 

Figs.  14  and  13  show  a  longitudinal  section  and  detail  views  of  the 
operative  pans  of  the  Cro^ey  oil  engine.  On  the  suction  ■tinlcc, 
air  is  drawn  into  the  cylinder  by  ihr  piiton  A  through  the  automatic 
irl-.'t  v.ilvc  II,  dvi]  ijil  i-  ih.Ti  piinipiil  inii)  ihc  healed  vaporirer  C 
t!iroiit;li  till'  nil  ■-|jrnv..r  <  '•.  35  wi-n  in  stciitm  al  fig.  15.  The  xiporircr 
C  is  bolted  to  the  watcr-jacktied  part  B;  and.  like  thi:  Homfby. 
this  vaporizer  is  fint  heated  by  lamp  and  then  the  heat  of  the  c«- 
plr>?ii>ns  kecpn  up  its  temperature  to  a  suHicienlly  high  point  to 
vajxirtzctlicoilivhenKnwdagaiaKlt.  On  thaaomptciMugHlK 


FM,  14.— Crovhy  Oil  Ea^M 


of  the  iHston  A  the  charge  of  air  is  forced  Into  the  combusttM 
chamber  B  and  the  vaporiaer  chamber  C,  where  it  mixes  wrtb  tbeoA 
vapour,  and  the  mixture  is  ignited  at  the  tcrminaiioa  of  the  atiufc 
by  the  ignition  tube  H.  This  tube  ia  tinted  to  some  extent  feoot  the 
vaperiwr  chamber  C  and  so  it  becomes  hotter  than  the  chambv  C 
and  is  relied  upon  to  ignite  the  mixture  when  formed  at  times  when  C 
would  be  too  cold  (or  the  parpoae.  E  is  tbe  exhaust  vah«,  wfiicA 
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•BcntM  h  tba  ummI  wa^r  The  mtcr  draiUtlon  pMni  thnugfa 
Ue  jacket  way  o(  the  upM  J  *nd  K.  Whea  the  eagiM  U  ninnijit 
mt  heavy  toad*  with  full  charsca  of  oil  delivered  by  the  ul  pump 
through  the  qmyer  G,  t  aecona  pump  U  cauMd  (o  come  into  action, 
which  diicharKM  a  very  amall  quantiCY  ot  water  through  the  water 
^itaver  valve  F.  Thb  water  pawei  mto  the  vaporicer  and  com- 
^mmioa  chamber,  tosMher  with  a  littk  air,  lAkh  enten  by  the 
auKMMBtic  inlet  valve,  which  «erve«  a*  uxaycr.  This  conlrivuict 
ia  found  uaeful  to  prevent  the  vaporiter  from  overheating  at  heavy 


Pio.  15.— CroMley  Oil  Engine. 

kada.  The  prtecipal  difercMce  between  thif  engine  and  the  Hocniby 
Mgine  already  deitribcd  lies  in  the  uk  U  the  aeparate  Ignition  tube 
H  and  in  the  water  tprayer  F,  which  acta  ai  a  inilting  valve,  lahing 
in  a  little  air  aad  water  when  the  engine  become*  hot.  MeMT* 
Craadey  inform  the  writer  that  the  cmmimption  of  either  crude  or 
refined  oil  ii  about  -63  of  ■  pint  per  haf*c*power  on  full  toad.  They 
tha  give  a  ten  of  a  «roal!  engine  developing  7  B.  H.P.,  which  c«naunwd 
•601  pint  perB.H.P.  per  hour  o(  Rock  LMhire6ned  lamp  oil  and  only 
•4d^  pint  per  B.H.P.  per  hour  o(  crude  Borneo  petroleum  oB. 

Erainea  in  which  tne  oil  ik  vaporiaed  in  «  devka  external  to  (he 
cvlinder  haw  almoat  dUappealcd,  becaoK  of  the  gmt  wcceaa  ot  the 
Homaby-Ackroyd  type,  where  oil  it  injected  into,  and  vaporiied 
within,  the  cylinder.  It  haa  been  found,  howewr,  that  many  petrol 
engines  kavinf  jet  carburettors  will  operate  with  ibe  heavier  oili 
if  the  jet  carburettor  it  tuiiably  heated  meant  of  the  exhaun  gaaea. 
In  tome  engine*  it  b  cuttomary  to  ttart  with  petrol,  and  then  when 
the  parta  have  became  tuffiriently  heated  to  Mbaiituie  paraffin  or 
baavy  pKioleiMi  oN,  pwttint  the  heavy  oil  ihrou^  the  aame  tpiaying 
piBccM  aa  the  Mtiol  aad  avapafatloK  tbi  ipniy  by  hot  waOt  before 
tmcrinf  the  cyUnder. 

Mr  Diewl  haa  produced  a  very  tntemting  cagine  which  depart* 
coniiderably  fram  other  typea.  In  it  air  abne  ta  drawn  Into  the 
c^inder  en  the  charving  nroke;  the  air  ia  compmted  on  the  return 
stroke  to  a  very  Ki^  preatuie  geneially  to  ow  400  lb  per  tq.  in. 
This  compietaon  raitet  the  air  to  incanoeacence,  and  then  be»vy  oil 
it  injecteu  into  the  Incandeacent  air  by  a  tmall  portion  o(  air  com- 
pwteed  to  a  itill  higher  pdnt.  The  oil  igniiea  at  once  aa  it  enters 
the  combustion  vace,  and  to  a  power  impulte  it  obtained,  but  srith- 
out  explocion.  The  preture  ooes  not  rite  above  the  praaure  of 
air  ana  oH  Injection.  The  Diesel  engine  ihua  embodie*  two  very 
original  feature*;  It  ofwntea  at  compwetloo  premie*  vety  much 
higner  than  thoie  uko  in  anv  other  internal  combuHion  engine*, 
aod  it  diipenK*  with  the  uwal  i^niiingdevice*  by  rendering  the  air 
ctwree  iocandcKent  by  compresaion.  The  engine  operate*  generally 
on  ine  Otto  mle,  but  it  it  alto  built  giving  an  impulse  at  every 
revolution.  Mr  l^esel  ha*  shown  great  oeiermination  and  pertever- 
aore,  and  the  engine  hat  now  attained  a  position  of  coniidcrable 
commerrial  impcMiancc.  It  m  made  on  the  continent,  in  England 
and  in  America  in  tiiea  up  to  looo  H.P.,  and  it  hat  been  applied  to 
many  purpoat*  on  land  and  alto  to  the  propulsion  of  imaH  vesaela 
The  engine  give*  a  very  high  Ihennal  efficiency.  The  pniant  writer 
has  calculated  the  folkiwing  values  from  a  lest  of  a  soo  B.H.P.  Diesel 
oU  engine  made  by  Mr  Micbad  LongrMge.  M.lntt.C.E.  The 
CMgine  had  three  cylinders,  each  o(  in.  diantcter  and  itrafce 
39-92  in  .  each  cylinder  opeiaitagM  iIk" Olio"  cycle.  The  main 
tcsttlis  were  at  follows: — 

Indicated  power  595  horse 

Brake  power   459  „ 

Mechanical  efficiency  77% 

ImScaicd  thennal  eferieacy  41% 

Bkahc  ibcnaal  aiicicaey  31-7% 

(D.  C) 

(HtUn  (fnun  an  O.  Fr.  diintnuiive  of  m3,  eye,  in  Hod.  Ft. 
aOtl:  oUwr  Engliik  vaTiantBaTeoylc(9,eyck(>,oieyelel-lides), 
tke  uddMctunl  ion  (ivcn  to  Ibe  anow  illti  in  the  walb  ei 
■■tfuMl  focltfcatlona,  biu  BWre  atifclly  ap^cd  to  tfae  tonnd 


bole  <»r  thde  irtth  iriildi  the  opeidngi  (ennliitte.  Tbe  nme 
temt  b  applied  to  the  amall  elides  itserted  ia  tfae  tnccl3^hc«d 
of  the  windows  of  the  Decorated  atid  PerpendlcuUr  periodic 
■ometiraes  varied  with  trefoUa  and  qtutiefnls. 

OIU  (adopted  from  tfae  Fr.  Me,  mod.  kniU,  Lat.  eteum,  olive 
tSi,  the  geiKifc  c^iearioB  for  nbatanoes  bdongiiig  to  extensivt 
seiics  of  bodies  of  diverse  chemical  character,  ^  of  which  have 
the  common  physical  prbperty  of  betng  fluid  either  at  tbe  onSnaij 
temperature  or  at  temperatures  below  tbe  boiling-point  irf  water. 
Formeriy,  when  substances  were  principally  cUui&ed  byobvbms 
chaiacteristks,  tbe  word  indiided  mch  a  body  as  "  oil  of  vitriol " 
(sulidittric  add),  which  has  of  course  nothing  In  common  with 
what  b  BOW  undetstood  onder  the  term  oils.  In  Its  most  com< 
preben^ve  oidinaiy  sMeptatlon  tbe  word  embraces  at  pttaent 
the  fluid  find  oib  or  fatty  oib  (e.^.  oUve  oil),  tfae  st4t  lau  whidi 
may  be  flaid  ia  tbdr  couatiy  of  ori^  <<^.  ooco-nut  oO,  pafaa 
oU),  the  hard  hts  {t^.  tallow),  the  stm  btrder  vegetable  and 
animal  waxes  (e./.  camaflba  wax,  beeswax),  the  odorifeions 
ethereal  (essential)  aod  tbe  fluid  and  solid  volatile  hydro- 
carbons— mineral  hydrocarbons— found  in  nature  ot  otrtainad 
from  natuml  products  by  destructive  tUstiOatin. 

The  common  characteristic  of  dl  these  adbataaces  b  tbet 
they  consist  piindpally,  In  some  cases  exdusivdy,  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  They  sre  all  rcadHy  Inflammable  and  are  practi- 
cally instdoble  In  water.  The  mineral  hydioGarbons  found  la 
nature  or  obtained  by  destructive  disliUatfoa  do  not  come 
within  tbe  range  of  this  article  (see  Navrtu,  PAaAim, 
PEnOLEtm),  which  b  restricted  10  the  following  two  large  group* 
of  bodies,  formed  naturally  within  tbe  vegetable  and  aninial 
otganbms,  vis.  (t)  Fixed  oQs,  faU  and  waxes,  and  (a)  Fwfntisl. 
ethereal  nr  volatile  oib. 

I.  Fixed  OOt,  Fait  and  Wmu. 

The  substances  to  be  considered  under  thb  head  divide 
ttiemselvcs  naturally  into  two  large  dasaes,  viz,  fatty  (filed) 
oib  and  fats  on  the  one  band,  and  waiea  on  the  other,  the  <lb< 
tinction  between  tbe  two  dasscs  bdog  baaed  on  a  meat  important 
chemical  difference.  The  fixed  oib  and  fats  consist  essential^ 
of  glycerides,  i^.  caters  formed  by  the  nm'on  of  three  molecula 
of  fatty  adds  with  one  molecule  oif  tbe  tribydric  alcdiol  ^ycetia 
{q.f.),  wheieas  the  waxes  consul  of  esters  lonned  by  theunloBof 
one  mdccale  of  fatty  add  with  one  molecale  ci  a  monohydilc 
alcohol,  such  aa  cetyl  alcohol,  cfaolcstetol,  Ac  Only  In  the  case 
of  the  wax  coccen'M  two  molecules  of  fatty  adds  arc  combined 
with  one  molecule  of  a  dihydric  (bivalent)  alcohd.  It  muu 
be  pcrinted  out  that  in  common  parlance  thb  dbtinction  does  not 
find  its  ready  exprcssioti.  Thus  Japan  wax  b  a  glyceiide  and 
should  be  more  correctly  termed  Japan  tallow,  wberw  i^cnw  lil 
b,  chemically  speaking,  a  wax.  Although  these  two  daascs  ol 
substances  have  a  numt>er  of  physical  propertica  in  commoa, 
they  must  be  considered  under  separate  beads.  The  tnM 
chemical  constitution  of  oib  and  fatt  was  first  expounded  by 
the  daaskal  researches  of  Chevreul,  embodied  in  hb  wort, 
Reckercket  tmr  let  earpt  pas  foHgliie  amimab  (iSaj.  rcnrfaiteil 
18S9). 

(a)  Fatly  (jTxaf)  Oils  and  Fait.— ThfHtty  (fixed)  ofls  and  fata 
form  a  well-defined  and  faomogcneoas  group  of  subsUnces, 
passing  through  aU  gradations  of  consistency,  from  oib  which  are 
fluid  even  below  the  freeung-polnt  of  water,  up  to  the  hardest 
fats  which  melt  at  about  50*  C.  Therefore,  no  sharp  tlbtinction 
can  be  made  t>etween  fatly  oib  and  fats.  Neveitheless,  It  b 
convenient  to  apply  the  term  "  al "  to  those  ^ycerides  which  are 
fluid  below  about  10'  C,  and  the  icnn  "  fat  "  to  those  iri>ich  are 
solid  above  thb  temperature. 

Ckemkd  Com^nfioii.— No  oil  or  fat  h  found  in  nalnre  con- 
sbtiog  of  a  sin^e  chemical  Individual,  i.e.  a  fat  consisting  of  the 
glyceride  of  one  hliy  add  only,  auch  as  stearin  or  iibtetrin, 
CiH.(0-CuHuO)i,  the  glycerin  ester  of  stearic  add,  C„Ha-CO»H. 
Tbe  natural  uSis  and  fats  art  mixtures  of  at  least  two  or  three 
different  triglycerides,  the  most  important  o(  wfalch  are  trisieario, 
tripalmltin,  CiH|(0-C«H.,0)t  end  triolein.  CtlU  (O-CufU))!. 
Tbete  three  tfyderidcs  have  been  vsaally  cansldcred  the  cUtf 
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coniUtusnU  i>f  most  oils  utd  faU,  but  lattAly  then  luvc  beea 
ncopiiud  aa  widdy  distributed  trflinolia,  tbe  ^yreride  of 
linoUc  ftdd,  tsd  trilinolcDiii,  the  ^yceride  of  linolenic  acid. 
The  two  latt^iuned  ^ycerides  ue  duractcristic  of  the  semi' 
dtyinc  and  drying  o<£  tetpectively.  In  addition  to  the  fatty 
adds  mentioned  ahvady  there  occur  also,  although  in  much 
smaller  quantities,  other  fatty  acids  combined  whh  glycerin,  as 
natunl  ^yceiides,  such  as  the  ^yceiide  of  butyric  add  in  butter- 
fat,  of  caproic,  capiylic  and  capric  adds  in  butter-fat  and  in 
coco-nut  cai,  lauric  add  in  coco-nut  and  palm-Aut  oiU,  and 
myristic  add  in  mace  butter.  These  glyceridea  are,  therefore, 
characteristic  of  the  oils  and  fats  named. 

In  the  classified  list  below  the  moat  imprataat  fatty  adds 
occurring  in  oils  and  fata  ate  enumerated  (d.  Waa,  below). 


Qib  and  fats  must,  tberefore,  not  be  looked  upon  as  defiaiM 
chemical  Individuals,  but  as  representative  of  natural  tpecks 
which  vary,  although  within  certain  narrow  limits,  according 
to  the  climate  and  soil  in  which  the  plants  which  produce  them 
are  grown,  or,  in  the  case  of  animal  fats,  according  to  theclimate, 
the  race,  the  age  of  the  animal,  and  espedally  ttw  food,  and  ako 
(be  idiosyncrasy  of  tbe  individual  animal.  The  oils  and  fats 
are  distributed  throughout  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom 
from  the  lowest  organism  up  to  the  most  highly  organized 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  are  found  in  almost 
all  tissues  and  organs.  The  vegetable  oils  and  fats  occur  chiefly 
in  the  seeds,  where  they  are  stored  to  nourish  tbe  embryo, 
whereas  in  animals  the  oils  and  fats  are  enclosed  mainly  in  tbe 
<TlhilBr  tissues  of  the  Intestines  and  of  the  back. 


Boillng-poiot. 


mm. 
PrvMure. 

•c. 

760 

161-3 

760 

1737 

770 

303-303 

760 

31^70 

■00 

335 

100 

350-5 

100 

37  is 

too 

*9I 

Mdtin^-point 


Chaiactetiatk  of 


I.  Acids  of  the  Acetk  aBries  CHkOk— 

Acetic  acid  

Butyrk  add  

Isovaleric  add  .... 

Caproic  add  

Caprylic  add  

Capnc  add  

Lauric  add  

Hyrirtkadd  ..... 
IsocMicaddCO  .  .  ,  . 
lUmitkftdd  


Stearic  add  

AraducUcadd  

Behenic  add  

Ltgnoceric  add  

II.  AddsoftheAcn'Ucort^icicrieiCJIi../)*— 

Ti^  acid  

Hypogaeic  add  

Physetoldc  add  

Oidcaeid  

Rapicacid  

Erudcacid  

III.  Adds  ol  the  Linolic  teriea  CJU-A— 

Linolic  acid  

Tariric  add  

Teirairieadd  

Ebeomaigaric  add  

IV.  Add*  ol  the  cyclic  Chaulmoogric  aeriea 

Hydnocarpic  acid  

Cbaulmoogric  acid   . 

V.  Acids  of  the  Linolenic  wiea  C«H»-«Oi— 

Linolenic  acid  

laoKnolcnic  acid  

VI.  Adds  of  the  •ertetC.IWJk— 

Clnpaaodook  add  

VII.  Adds  of  the  Rkinoldc  aeriM  CJlMOr- 

Ridnoldc  add  

Quince  dl  acid  

VIII.  DihydraxyUted  add*  of  the  Mries  CJO^t— 

Dihydroxystcaiic  acid  

IX.  Addsof  lheaerieaCJIa.^r- 

Japanlc  add  


C,HA 

CH«0, 

C„H„0. 
C,.H,iO. 

CAO, 
CmHnO, 

CiiHdOs 


760 

100 


CHdOi 
CuHaO. 
CuHiiO. 


C,.H«0. 
CuH.0. 

CnHdO* 


198-5 
336 

385-5-386 

381 


330-315 


►50 


17 
-6-5 

16-5 
Ji-j 
43-6 
53» 
55 
6a-6a 

77-0 

64.$ 
53-34 

30 

14 

33-34 


So-5 
4S 


(liquid) 
4-5 

141-143 
ll7'7-ii7-9 


Sfundle-treeoil,  Macaanroil 
Butter  tat,  MacaMr  oil 
PoqxNse  and  dolphin  oil* 

/  Butler  fat,  coco-nut  oil, 
t  palm  nut  ott 

Lautel  oil,  coc»aut  oD 
Maoe  butter,  nutmeg  butter 
Putting  nut 

Palm  oil,  Japan  wax,  myrtle 

wax,  lard,  tallow,  Ac 
Tallow,  cacao  battw* 
Arachis  oil 
Bendl 
AncUsoa 

Croton  on 
Arachli  dl 
Caspian  teal  oil 
Most  db  and  fata 
Rape  oil* 
Rape  oils,  fish  otIs 

Maiie  oil,  cottoa^ced  oil 
Oil  oi  Pitrammia  C— ta*i« 
KoCmeoU 
Tung  OH 


(Hydnocarput,  Luknbo  and 
Cbaulmoogra  o3s 

jUnandofl 

Fi*h.liwandlMiber(da 

Castor  oil 
Quince  oil 

Castor  on 

Japan  wax 


Up  to  recently  the  mis  and  tats  were  looked  upon  as  consisting 
in  the  main  of  a  mixture  of  triglycerides,  in  which  the  three 
combined  fatly  adds  are  klcniicfd,  as  is  the  case  in  the  above- 
named  glyceridcs.  Such  glyorides  an  termed  "simi^ 
glycerides."  Recently,  however,  glyorides  have  been  lound 
in  which  the  glycerin  is  combined  with  two  and  even  three 
diftercDt  add  radicals;  examples  of  such  glycerides  are  dis- 
teartM^  CaHt(O-CwH*|{0)i.  (O  ChHnO).  and  stearo-pal- 
milo-olein.  CsHsCO  CuHmO)  (0-C>*H«0)  ((HTmHxO).  Such 
^yceridcs  are  termed  "  mixed  ^ycoides."  The  glycerides 
occurring  in  natural  otIs  and  fats  dlftcr,  therefore,  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  diRerent  fatty  adds  contained  in  them,  and 
secondly,  even  if  they  do  contain  tbe  same  fatty  acids,  by 
diSmnt  pFoportkms  (rf  the  several  simple  and  mixed  glycerides. 


Since  the  methods  of  preparing  the  vegetable  and  animal 
fats  are  comparatively  crude  ones,  they  usually  contain  certain 
impurities  of  one  kind  or  another,  auch  as  colouring  and  nmcilag^ 
nous  matter,  remnants  of  vcfeuhte  and  tnlmal  tissues,  &c.  For 
the  most  part  these  foreign  substances  can  be  removed  by  pro- 
cesses of  re6ning,  but  even  after  this  purification  they  still  retain 
small  quantities  of  foreign  substances,  such  as  traces  of  colouring 
matters,  albuminoid  and  (or)  resinous  substances,  and  other 
fordgn  substances,  which  remain  diaacdved  In  the  oib  and  hti, 
and  can  only  be  isolated  alter  saponification  of  the  fat.  Tbieat 
foreign  substances  are  comprised  in  tbe  terra  "  unsaponifiaUe 
matter."  The  most  important  conslilucntsof  the"  urn>aponi(H»W» 
matur  "  an  phytotlcrol  CmUmO  or  CttHMO(?),  and  the  iioinciic 
cholcstcnl.    The  fonner  occurs  in  all  oils  and  fats  «f  veseUbis 
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ariflD;  U>e  Ullei  ii  clisnclcristic  of  all  oili  uiA  fits  of  uiimal 
«rigia.  Thu  impoiUiU  diSerence  furaiihcs  ■  meibod  of  dU* 
lingM^iiH  bf  cbctnttti  meuB  vcgeufale  oib  end  ftu  from 
animml  oils  itid  fats.  TUs  dbtincUra  will  be  mule  use  of  In 
the  dutification  of  the  and  faU.  A  secoDd  guiding  piindple 
is  afloided  by  the  difierent  amounU  of  iodine  (kc  Oil  TaUng 
below)  tbe  various  oils  and  fatt  are  capable  of  absMbiiig.  Since 
this  cafMdty  nins  panJIel  witli  one  of  the  bcM-known  properties 
ct  crib  and  faia,  vis.  tbe  power  ot  abiotUng  latcer  or  smiUer 
qiMBtitica  of  oiygen  on  eapeeun  to  tbe  air,  we  anive  u  the 
foHowtag  classlficatioii: — 

I.  Fattt  Oils  ok  Liqcid  Fats 
A.  VtietabU  Mlt.  B.  Animal  oils. 

1.  Dryine  oil*.  I .  MuiiK  animal  oiU. 

a.  Senri-dnrinc  otK  ^>  Fith  oila. 


3.  Noa-dryiMg  sila. 


a)  Uver  db 
M  Blubber  oib. 
X.  Tenotrial  anlmil  oib. 


II.  SOUD  FaT9 
A.  YtgMUfati.  B.  Antmalfali. 

I.  Oryina  (at*. 

t,  Scmi-drying  fan. 

3.  Non-drying  fat*. 

Pkytiatl  Pnptrtui^-fnt  apeciSc  Ktsviiin  of  oil*  and  fata  vary 
btiw(«o  ilw  limit*  of  0-910  and  0-475-  The  lowctt  tpccific  gravity 
b  owned  by  the  oiU  beboying  to  tbe  rape  oil  group-  ^frotn  o  913  to 
0^16.  The  (pecific  gravitiet  of  most  non-drying  oilt  lie  between 
0-916  and  0-^0,  and  of  moM  femi-drying  otU  between  0-930  and 
0-935.  whereat  the  drying  oil*  have  •pecifk  gtavitte*  of  about  o^to. 
The  animal  and  ve^tabb  fatt  po»eu  lomewhat  higher  tpcci&c 
gravities,  up  to  0-930.  The  high  ipccific  gravity,  0-970,  Mowncd  by 
castor  oil  and  cacao  bultcr,  and  the  highest  specific  pnvi^obaervcd 
hitherto,  0-975,  by  Japan  wax  and  myrtle  wax. 

In  thei'  liquid  state  oilt  and  fats  easily  penetrate  into  the  pom  of 
dry  substances;  on  paper  they  bave  a  traiulucoit  spot  -  greate 
sfXK  " — which  cannot  be  removed  bv  washing  with  water  and  tubte- 
qoent  drying.  A  curious  fact,  which  may  be  used  lor  the  detection 
of  the  minutctt  quantity  of  oils  and  fats,  it  that  camphor  crushed 
twtween  byeis  of  paper  without  having  been  touched  with  the 
fingers  rotates  when  thrown  on  clean  water,  the  rotation  ccaiing 
immcdbtcly  when  a  trace  of  oil  or  fat  b  added  such  as  introduced 
by  tauchiiv  tbe  watcrwithancedbwUch  baa  been  paiacd  previously 
through  the  hair. 

The  oib  and  fata  arc  practically  intolubb  in  water.  With  tlM 
esception  of  castor  oil  they  are  insoluble  in  cold  alcobol;  in  boiling 
alcohol  MMiKwhat  brgcr  quaDtiiics  dissolve.  They  are  completely 
solubb  in  eihcr.  carbon  bisulphide,  chloroforni.  carbon  tcirachWide, 
pctroleuro  ether,  and  benzene.  Oils  and  fat*  have  no  distinct  melting 
or  (oUdifying  point.  This  is  not  only  due  to  the  fact  that  they  arc 
■BxUires  of  several  glycetides,  but  alto  that  even  pure  glycrridet, 
fuch  as  trittearin.  cthibit  two  melting- points,  a  to-called  doubb 
melting-pMnt,"  tbe  tri^lvccridet  melting  at  a  certain  temperature, 
then  soUdily'iig  at  a  higher  temperature  to  meti  again  on  further 
heating.  This  curious  behaviour  wai  looked  upon  by  Duffyatbeing 
due  to  the  existence  of  two  isomeric  modi6cations,  the  actual 
occureeoce  of  which  baa  bcMi  proved  (1907)  in  the  cote  of  several 
mixed  Elycerides. 

The  freezing-points  of  those  oils  which  are  fluid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  lantre  from  a  few  degrees  above  zero  down  to  ->8*  C 
(linseed  oil).  At  low  temperatures  solid  portions — usually  termed 
*'  stearine  " — separate  out  Irom  many  oib;  in  the  case  ol  cotloti-terd 
oa  the  aaparation  Ukcs  plac«  at  tx' C  These  solid  Mrlions  can  be 
f  hered  oH,  and  thus  are  obtained  the  comnenrial  "  dcmatiariHatad 
oSs  "  or  "  winter  oil*." 

Oib  and  fats  can  be  haatcd  to  «  temperature  ol  aoo*  to  3So*  C. 
wtihout  nnderfiring  any  material  cnange,  provided  protoi^cd 
contact  with  air  b  avoided.  On  beiiw  bated  above  150*  up  to  300* 
aOme  oils,  like  linseed  oil,  lafflower  oil,  lung  oil  (Chinese  or  Japanese 
wood  oil)  and  even  castor  oil.  undergo  a  change  which  it  most  likely 
due  to  polymeritatioa.  lo  ibc  case  of  caitoi  oil  loltd  products  ate 
formed.  Above  300*  C  alt  oils  and  fats  are  decomposed:  tins  is 
evidenced  by  the  evolution  of  acrolein,  which  possesses  the  wril- 
known  pungent  odour  of  bamlng;  (at.  At  tbe  tame  time  hydro- 
carbon»  are  formed  (see  Petrolecu). 

On  expoaure  to  the  atnMq>herc,oiband  fats  gradually  usdergo 
certain  changes.  Tbe  dryfNf  oib  absorb  oxygen  somewhat 
npidly  and  dry  to  a  6bn  or  ikin,  especially  if  exposed  in  •  thin 
layer.  Extensive  use  ct  thu  property  b  inatk  in  the  paint  and 
vnniisb  tisdes.  The  stmi^yini  oib  absorb  otygca  more 
alowly  than  the  drying  oib,  and  are,  therefore,  useless  as  paint 
oib.  Still,  in  course  of  lime,  they  absorb  oxygen  dbtinclly 
enough  to  beooBC  thickeoed.  The  prapcitr  o(  the  serai-dryini 


oib  to  absorb  oxygen  b  accelerated  by  spreading  such  oib  over 
a  large  surface,  notably  over  wooUeo  or  cotton  fibica,  when 
absorption  procectb  so  rapidiy  that  frequently  spontaneous 
combustion  will  cnsub  Muy  Arcs  in  cotton  ind  wooUcn  mills 
have  been  caused  thereby.  The  ttm-drying  oils,  the  type  of 
which  b  olive  oil,  do  not  become  oxidised  readily  on  exposure 

10  the  air,  altbougft  gradually  a  change  takes  pbce,  the  oib 
thickening  slightly  and  acquiring  that  pectdiar  disagreeabb 
smell  and  said  taste^  which  are  defined  by  the  term  "  landd." 
The  changes  oonditiodiig  tuddlly,  althou^  not  yet  fully 
understood  in  all  detaib,  must  be  ascribed  in  the  first  Instance 
to  slow  hydrolysb  ("  saponification  ")  of  the  oib  and  fats  by  the 
ro^sture  of  tbe  air,  especially  if  favoured  by  insoUtioii,  when 
water  b  taken  up  by  the  oib  and  bts,  and  free  btty  acids  are 
Itemed.  The  tatty  add*  ao  let  free  are  then  more  readSy 
attacked  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  oxygenated  produas 
are  formed,  which  impart  to  tbe  <^  and  fats  the  raodd  smell 
and  taste.  The  products  of  oxidation  are  not  yet  fully  known; 
most  Bkdy  they  consist  of  lower  fatty  acids,  such  is  forniic 
and  acetic  adds,  and  pnhapa  abo  of  aMebydes  and  ketones. 
If  the  fats  and  oib  are  well  protected  from  air  and  light,  they 
can  be  kept  indefinitely.  In  fact  C.  Friedd  baa  found  unchanged 
triglycerides  in  the  fat  which  bad  been  buried  several  thousand 
yean  ago  in  the  tombs  of  Abydoa.  If  the  action  of  air  and 
moisture  b  allowed  free  pby,  the  hydrolysb  of  the  oib  and 
fats  may  become  so  complete  that  only  the  insolubb  fatly 
acids  remain  behind,  Ihe  glycerin  being  washed  away.  This 
b  exemplified  by  adipocere,  and  also  by  Irish  bog  butter,  which 
oonsnt  chiefly  of  free  fatty  acids. 

The  property  of  oils  and  fait  of  being  TcadOy  hvdrotned  Is  a  moat 
important  one,  and  very  extensive  use  M  it  is  made  in  the  ana  (soap- 
milking,  candle- rnaki rig  and  recovery  of  their  by-producls).  If  oils 
and  (at*  are  treated  with  water  alone  under  high  pressure  (corre. 
spondinj;  to  a  temperature  at  about  310*  C),  or  in  the  pmeitcc  of 
watLT  uiih  t.iusdc  jlk.ilU  ur  jlkahnc  e;irthi  or  basic  metallic  oxidn 
(which  IkkIiom  .11:1  as  "  cat,il>x-rs  ")  ai  lower  pressures,  they  are 
COnviri.il  in  ihr  first  int-tancf  into  free  fjily  acids  and  glycenn. 
If  .in  amount  ril  [he  tiasei  nifhcient  to  comMni.'  ~LliM''jurnlly  with 
th'-  Lilly  n'lili  lio  preicnl,  then  the  corros|ninilin>;  s-iltsof  thcte  fjlly 
aciit^  .ire  torinifl,  such  3S  sodium  salT<.  ol  l  iil)  .iciilv  Ih.ird  uiap)  or 
poi.issinm  sill  1  ■  I  lb-'  Lilly  acidi  [toll  5.u[)).  j.-ip4  iil  ihf  alkaline 
earth  (lime  ur  io:ips  of  the  nutaiin;  oxiifi-*  (imc  Mi.ip.  8tt.). 

The  convorsion  ol  %hc  glyccridcs  (triglyccndr*)  into  fatty  acids 
and  glycerin  must  be  looked  upon  a*  a  reaction  which  takes  place  in 
stages,  one  molerule  of  a  triglyceride  being  convened  first  into 
digTyceride  and  one  mobcsboifatly  acid,  the  dblyccrideibcn  beinr 
changed  into  tnoDaglyeafid^  and  •  Meoad  moienib  of  4atty  acidj 
atiii  finally  the  mooMyosMe  bcfaic  converted  into  one  wohctila  of 
fatly  acid  and  glyceria.  JM^ibese  wacitona  tahe plaru  esiHirWany, 
so  that  one  nobcido  of  a  dtriyeerM*  may  rstata  kaephaMsl 
existence,  whilst  another  mobreis  b  sbrsdy  taolM#nyiH|lMniy 
into  free  fatty  adds  and  glycerin. 

The  oib  and  fala  (wed  in  the  todustries  are  not  drawn  from 
any  very  great  number  of  sources.  The  tables  on  the  foUowing 
pages  contain  chtefiy  the  most  important  oib  and  fats  together 
with  their  sources,  yields  and  principal  uses,  arranged  according 
to  Ihe  above  classification,  aaid  according  to  tbe  magnitude  of 
the  iodine  vahie.  It  should  be  added  that  many  other  oib  and 
fats  are  only  waiting  improved  conditions  of  transport  to  enter 
into  successful  competiiion  with  come  of  those  that  arc  already 
on  the  market. 

£x(ra«iM.--Since  tbe  oib  and  fats  have  always  Rrved  the 
human  race  as  one  of  the  most  important  artidcs  of  food,  the 

011  and  fat  Industry  may  wril  be  considered  to  be  as  old  as  the 
human  race  itxlf.  The  methods  of  preparing  oib  and  bts 
range  themselves  under  three  heads:  0)  Extraction  of  oQ  by 
"  rendering,"  i.e.  boiling  out  with  water;  (>)  Extraction  of  oil 
by  eapTcssion;  (j)  Extrectioa  of  oil  by  means  of  solvents. 

Xmrfrniig.— The  qudtst  method  of  rendering  oils  froM  seeds,  nilt 
practised  in  Central  Africa,  In  Indo-China  and  on  some  at  the  South 
Sea  Isbnd*.  cocubts  id  heaping  up  oleaginaiw  (ruiu  and  allowing 
Ibrm  to  melt  by  tbe  beat  of  tbe  sun.  when  ihe  exuding  oil  runs  olt 
and  n  collecled.  In  a  somewhat  improved  lorm  this  pioecM  of 
rendering  u  pnctiKd  in  the  »paraiiaa  of  palm  oil.  aitd  tbe  rendeiiog 
the  best  (Cochin)  coco-nut  od  tqr  boiling  the  (rcsh  kraeh  with  water. 
Since  haidly  any  machinery,  or  only  the  sampleM  machinery,  b 
required  for  these  pncetae^  thb  method  bat  some  fanination  for 
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I  awn  tors,  aiu)  even  at  the  preaoit  day  pwcuiM  are  bdng  patrntcd, 
havbi  far  tlMir  dbiect  tbs  boWas  out  ol  Irnha  whb  water  or  lak 
aolutioMiiau  tolacililatctbeaepafatiaaaf  theoUlraoi  tbcpulp  by 
gravitation.  Naturally  tbcw  pronaaei  can  only  be  applied  ta  thMe 
aecd*  whkh  contain  latje  ouaniitiea  of  fatty  nuticf,  such  ai  coco- 
■uis  and  ollva.  The  fenaering  procoa  is,  however,  applied  on  a 
very  bige  acale  to  the  production  ol  animal  oil*  aad  fata.  Forroetly 
the  aoinial  oils  and  (aU  wen  obtained  by  hMliog  the  tiuuc*  con- 
taining the  <hIs  or  lata  over  a  free  fite,  when  the  cell  membranes 
burst  and  the  liouid  fat  Rowed  out.  The  cave-dweller  who  first 
collected  the  fat  drimins  off  the  deer  on  the  roasting  spit  may  well 
be  looked  upon  aa  the  brat  manufacturer  of  ullow.  This  crude 
proceH  it  now  dawed  anoogtt  the  noxioua  trade*,  owing  to  the 
offeraive  aiench  given  off.  WMraiuit  be  conaidcnd  aa  almoat  cuinct 
in  thb  country.    Even  on  whaling  wimIi,  wberc  up  to  recently 


whale  oiL  Ml  oil  and  nerm  oil  (fee  Waxtt.  bdow)  «eic  obtained 
eachuivcly  by  **  tning."  «.«.  by  nwlting  the  blabber  over  a  f  roe  in, 
the  proccaa  of  rondcrtnc  ia  faat  becoming  obaolete.  the  oMdem  prac- 
tice being  to  deliver  the  blubber  in  a>  fresh  a  state  at  pottible  to  the 
"  whaling  establish menti,"  where  the  oJ  it  rendered  by  methods 
closely  resembling  those  worked  in  the  enormous  tendering  cstabliab- 
mcnta  (for  tallow,  laid,  bone  fat)  in  the  United  Sutea  and  in  South 
America.  The  method  conaitu  eaanUially  in  cutting  ap  the  tatty 
matter  into  small  fiagmenta,  whkh  are  tranaferted  into  vcsscu 
coniaininf;  water,  wherein  the  comminuted  masi  ia  heated  by 
steam,  either  under  ordinary  pteskure  in  open  vcMcb  or  under 
higher  preiauie  in  digeatora.  The  fat  giadually  exude*  and  toHacti 
on  the  top  of  the  wato-.  wbiUt  the  Btembraaoaa  Matter, "  pcBvea." 
lalla  to  the  bottom.  The  lat  ia  then  drawn  off  the  aqucoiM  ^taey) 
layer,  and  ftrained  through  alevea  or  filters  Tbegraavcaaici  * 


Vbcbtablk  Oils 


NuMof  OiL 


Souftt. 


Yield 
per  cent. 


Iodine 
Value 


Principal  Uae. 


Limaed  

Tung  (CUncae  or  Japancte  wood) 

Candle  nut  

Kcinp  Accd      a     t      »     t  > 

Walnut;  Nut  

SaOower  

P«wy*Md  

Stiaflower  

Madia  

Cameline  (Ceman  Staaail)  . 

So)a  bean  

Maiae:Cora  .  .  .  ,  . 
BeechoM  .  ,  .  .  . 
Kapok   

CottoMced  

SeMmi  

Cureas,  puffing  out 

Braail  aut  

Croton  

ftaviaaa  

Rape  (Cola)  

Jaafa*  , 

Apricot  kernel  •     .     •     •  ■ 
Peach  kerad  •     ■     •     *  > 
Almond  ...... 

Anchis  (gtoad  nt> 

Haadant       .     7    .     .  . 

Oli«e  

Olivelmd  

Bm  

GtapCBMd  .  .  .  .  . 
Castor  


DryiKtOiii. 
Zmuhm  MttaMlufawM 
Altunlit  eeriala  . 
AUuHUs  ttulMtana 
Cannabis  ut^ 
Jujfans  ftifa  .... 
CarMoMM  b'Mtvrfiu 
Papntr  tomn^tntm  . 
HaianPiMs  vmrnu  . 
JTarfMiolte  .... 

Smi-dryintOiU. 

CuuttMMtta  .... 

Soja  kUpHa  

Zta  Uayt  

F*ffu  rfbatka  .... 
Bimbar  ptntandnum  {BHodendreu 
•^rattrnttum)  .... 
GMtypimm  Imhocnm 
SuMnon  mitnlaU,  S.  tadinrwr 
Jttiepka  c*n*i  .... 
BrrtWfefM  McafM  .... 
Croton  Ti^ium  .... 
WUd  Brattka  tan^tttrii 
BrvuiM  t*mf€Strit 
Brtukm  tmipitlrit  var  J 


38-40 

41-50 
II -« 


31-34 


6-10 
43-45 

30-3» 
i4-a* 
So-57 
53-57 


Prumtu  ptrsiem 
PnmnsnmJtUmt 
Aradds  kytimam 
Orrjlus  mmUmm* 
Oba  imnp»im  . 
OtM  lawMM  . 
ifarinMaMkM 

JlktMUi 


53-56 
33-40 
33-43 
«4 


40-43 
3i-3S 
4S-S5 

40-te 

15-3^ 
10-90 

4fr« 


i75-»o5 

■43 

13*^147 
133-143 

li»-»3S 


t3S 

133 

111-130 

II« 
lOB-ltO 
lo>-loB 
9»>iio 
90-106 
ioa-104 
IOS-II7 
94-»03 
9S 


96-tofl 

93-109 

JJ-IOO 
3-100 

u 

B3-S6 


Paint,  varnish,  linoleuoi,  aoap 
Paint  and  varnish 
Burning  chI,  aoap,  paint 
Paints  and  vamiabcs,  toft  aoap 
on  painting 

Burning,  vanpUh  ("  roghan  ") 
Salad  oil,  paiatiaf ,  aoit  aoap 
Edible  eO,  aoap 
Soap,  burning 

Burning,  aoap 
Edible,  DumuK 
Edible,  aoap 
Food,  barmog 

Food,  soap 
Food,  soap 
Food,  nap 
Medicine,  aoap 
Edible,  soap 
Medicine 

Lubtkant.  btiminc 
Lubikant,  burning 
Burmg,  lobricaM 


ffB^bnie^%  tuf  rlflf 
hrfwowry,  laedidne 
Btrfoawy,  medicine 
EdlMe,  aoap 

Edible,  perfumery,  hibricatihf 
Ef^iblr,  lubricating,  burning.  Bonp 
Efiilik',  lubricating,  burning,  ao^ 
Edible,  r  rf umrnr.  lubricaniat 
Pood,  buroinc 

Medicine,  so^  hbffcatiBg,  Tnrlcei 
red  oil 


AflDULOtLS 


Name  of  OiL 


Yield 
peroent 


Iodine 
Value. 


Piiodpal  Uws. 


rtshoo*- 

Menkaden  .... 

Sardineoa  .... 

Sabnon  

HaniiV  .... 
Lhwoia— 

Cod  Em    ...  . 

Shark  Kwer  (Arctk)  . 
Blabber  oOt- 

Stnl  . 

Whnio  

Dolphin.  Uack  bh.  body  oS 
Jaw  pa  ■ 
^torpowe  Body  cil 
^apoiw  Jaw  «i  . 

Sheep's  («ot  .... 
Hone*- loot  .... 
Naat*afoot  .... 

Ea  


AbMmemkain 
Oupm  xardutu 


UvimtAmumtlOib. 


On 


Caimiamtim 
Stymmmt  hotttlil 


ttutn  wlattso  . 
gliaroa  mptkmm*,^  . 

MpUnaaiMiniN 

TmtiM  AmimJ  OOt. 

Ommcs'  I 

E^uMt  emhaOut       .      .      .      .  | 
Amm* 
GoDai. 


140-173 
161-193 

161 
114-141 

1*7 
US 

«»7-i47 

9»-"6 
33 

'il 

74 

7r^ 


CnnyiafleMkr 
Conyivlaate 

M<Mitjae.  cmyiag  leather 
Cniiyiag  leather 

BttfttDg*  cnrvyiag  leadwr 
Baming,  miMnakiag.  fibre  iliiaa 
log,  corryiag  leather 

tLnbikatiag  oil  for 

I  Lubricattag 
Ljibncatiag 

Lnbricntb^,  kalher  dreiiiaf 
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Name  of  Fat. 


Soum. 


Yield 
percent. 


Iodine 
Value. 


Priadpal  Uw. 


Laurel  oU  

Mtkam  butler,  lUipi  bjlter  . 
Moanh  batter      .      .      .  . 
Shea  barter  (Gakm  butler)  . 

FUmoa  

Macebmcr  

Chae  fauttier  (Phuinn  butter)  . 

Caoobuttcr  

CUaew  vecetabb  tsUow 
KofaM  buittr  (Gob  batter) . 

Banco  tallow  

Moeaya  oil  

Monpa  fat  .     .     .  , 

Palm  kernd  oil  t  .  .  .  . 
Palm  But  oil     {  . 

CoOT-aut  oil  

Juan  wax  .  .  . 
biW  oil  (oba  oil,  wiktmangooil). 
Hjnlt  wax  


Lannu  nobHi$  .... 

Bailie  lalifolia 

Btuiia  Lmtifotia 

B<un«  Parkii  .... 

Eiatit  ptitfuit,  E.  mtiaaococca 

MyriMca  tfi(4mttti 

StiUiK^  tOiftra  (Ovtm  ubi/mm) 
Gartana  imdita 

Skom  tUnapUn,  Hopta  aspera 
Cocas  tdaocarpn  . 
Palma  Q)  Uoripa  . 
Elaeis  [uinettuu, ). 

E.  Mtlanoeocca  \ 
Coeot  mutftn,  C  ViOyraen  . 
Rhus  suttidaneo,  JL  wrniciftra 
JntHfia  iflbontmii . 
Myrtta  tUftn,  Mi.  tantintnm 


34-96 

50-55 

50-5i 

49-  5a 
65-7a 
3»-40 

50-  53 

44- 50 
i> 
49 

45-  50 
60-70 

45-50 
«j-a5 

as 
60-65 
so-a5 


68-80 
53-*7 
50-6a 

56 

U 
4^ 

4> 

33 
iS-31 

24 

•  7 
13-14 

»^ 
4-10 
Sa 
«-* 


Medicine 

Food,  loap,  candlea 
Food,  (oap,  candle* 
Food,  Mp,  candle* 
Candle*,  acMp 
Medidae,  peHMiaay 
Pood 
Cbocohls 
Soap,  candles 
Food 

Food,  caodlet 
Food,  loap 
Food,  Miap 

Food,  nap 

Food^e«dfc. 

Food 

Soap,  caadlea  U) 


Animal  Fati 


Name  of  Fat. 


Source. 


Yield 
percent. 


Iodine 
Value. 


Principal  Uae. 


Ice  bear 


Umamarilama 


Dtyini  Fats. 


106 


Pharmacy 


11000*  bt.  I  Brntt  eabaUHM 


Semi-dfyimt  FaXt. 
.     .     .  .1 
JVMt-dr7ni{  Fob. 


I   75-«9  IFood,iMV 


Cooaebt  . 
Lard 

Beef  narrow  . 
Bone  . 

TaBow.  beef  . 
Tallow,  mutton 
Butter 


j4wer  eiMrttu . 
Sut  tcrgfa 
Bo*  tanna 
Boi.Owu  . 
Bos  tWHt 
Ofii  Brits 
Bos  taarus 


70 
50-70 

4^6 

35-46 

26-38 


Food,  pomado 
Food,  nap. 
Pomades 
Soap,  candle* 

Food,  Map,  candle*,  lubricant* 
FocxI.  MMp,  candle*,  lubricant* 

Food 


3  hair  or  woollea  bag*  and  nibmitted  to  hydraulic  pmaure,  by 
vHich  a  f  unher  portion  of  oil  or  <at  is  obtained  (cf  PttSMnt.  below), 
ibe  case  of  tnoie  animal  faia  which  are  intended  (or  edible  pur- 
loch  a*  Urd,  (uet  for  maijarinr,  the  greatnt  dcantinctt  must, 
1  cMirae,  be  observed,  and  the  temperature  must  be  kept  a*  low  a* 
-'MiUe  in  order  to  obtain  a  perfectly  awcet  and  pure  material. 

PreaiMg. — The  bnlinc  out  process  rannot  be  applied  to  small 
vrdi,  socn  as  linseed  and  tape  Med.  Whilst  the  original  method  of 
rjimBE  eeed  mIs  may  peAane  have  been  the  same  whidi  i*  (till 
d  in  India,  via.  trituration  tt  (rape)  seed*  In  a  mortar  so  that  the 
i:  can  exude,  it  may  be  cafely  assumed  that  the  ptoen^of  expresnnB 
•a  been  apfnied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  prciiaraiion  of  olive  oiL 
Tte  first  woman  who  cxpresaed  olives  packed  in  a  sack  by  heaping 
txKt  on  tbeta  nay  be  conddeied  a*  the  forerunner  of  the  Inventor* 
'J  sn  the  iwLiTi  that  subsequently  came  into  use.  Pliny  describe* 
J  detail  tne  apparatus  and  procesae*  for  obtaining  olive  oil  in  vogue 
Lvma  tu»  R<»nan  cofilemporaric*.  who  lued  already  a  simple  screw 
Lms,  a  knowledge  of  which  they  had  derived  from  the  Greek*. 
A  (he  East,  where  vegetable  oils  form  an  important  ankle  of  food 
1^  serw  also  for  other  domestic  purposes,  various  ingenious 
•pplicatiofU  of  lever  presses  and  wedge  presses,  and  even  of  com- 
-Jned  levCT  and  wedge  presses,  have  bren  used  from  the  remotest 
•  -^  At  ^  early  stage  of  history  the  Chinese  employed  the  same 
T.?*  of  operation*  wbKh  are  followed  in  the  most  advanced  oil  mills 
JBodem  time.  vix.  bruising  and  reducing  the  seedi,  to  meat  under  an 
•ij^aione.  heating  the  meal  in  an  open  pen.  and  nressing  oat  the 
^  in  a  we^e  pr»>  in  which  the  wedee*  were  driven  home  by 
aamera.  T^is  primitive  process  is  still  oeing  carried  out  in  Man- 
-Jwia,  in  (he  production  of  soja  bean  cake  and  loja  bean  oil,  one  of 
nat^  industries  of  that  country.  The  olive  press,  which  was 
lin  nacd  in  the  vineyards  for  eiprrssing  the  grape  juice,  found  its 
•n  from  the  aouth  t*  France  to  the  north,  and  was  employed  there 
i  r  eCTcwmng  poppy  seed  and  rape  seed.  The  apparatus  was  then 
:-jdi»allv  hnpro^M,  and  thus  were  evolved  the  moilera  form*  of 
>tF  screw  prcas.  next  the  Dutch  or  stamper  press,  and  finally  the 
vdrauBc  prcM.  With  the  screw  press,  even  in  its  most  improved 
^  the  arrMMint  of  pressure  practically  obtainable  is  limited  from 
(ailore  of  its  parts  under  tne  severe  inelastic  strain.  Hence  this 
■nd  of  press  find*  only  Umtted  applKaiion,  as  in  the  industry  of 
five  oU  for  cxpmtine  the  best  and  finest  virgin  oil,  and  in  the 
ndoctson  of  BRfansI  tats  for  edible  purpose*,  such  as  lard  and 
JaamMOrine.  The  Dutch  or  stamper  prase.  Invented  in  HoHand 
a  tbc  ijtk  amimf,  m  up  to  the  orfr  yean  of  tba  t9th  oatuiy 


alind^l  CMljsivcly  employed  in  Europe  fut  pn^sing  oil-M-ed';.  Tt 
coiiji^ts  ol  two  principal  parts,  an  oblong  rcctanKn'.ir  hnx  uiili  an 
arr  irif^emciil  of  plates,  blocks  and  wedges,  and  over  U  a  (rnnu'work 
wit!>  heavy  stampers  which  produce  the  pressure  by  (heir  (all. 
The  press  box  first  consisted  of  strongly  bonod  oatoi  planks,  but 
later  on  cast-iron  boxes  were  IntraduoM.  At  each  extremity  of  the 
bos  a  bag  of  ml-moBl  was  placed  between  two  perforated  iron  plates, 
next  to  which  weie  inserted  iraa(>in> jiioct*  of  wood,  two  of  «4kll' 
wofftoMqM.  ao  Ak  tbrwedMa  whUi  oerciscd  the  I 
be  readily  driven  boBM.  Tin  prco  hn  had  to  ^ 
hydraulic  press,  although  in  some  cM4taUoned ' 
Holbnd  the  stamper  press  could  still  to«MkFtt#Mltta'tlK^aVl^ 
of  the  iglh  century.  The  invention  ef  tta  tMfaUM  pieo  is  1793 
by  Joseph  Uramah  (Ent.  pal.,  wh  April  179S)  Wectad  themattR 
rev-olui [(in  In  thr  oil  Industry,  Drii^nK  a  ncw,eaBRy  coBttoUcd  and 
almuBt  unlimiicd  source  of  power  into  play;  the  limit  of  the  power 
beine  »olcly  reached  by  the  limit  of  tne  strangth  of  the  material 
which  the  engineer  is  able  to  produce.  Knee  then  the  hydraulic 
press  has  practically  completely  superseded  all  other  appliances 
usfrf  for  expression,  and  in  conjequcnce  of  this  epoch-making  In- 
vent inn.  .i^'islcd  .15  it  w.i*  I.iliT  on  by  the  accumul.ttor — inventid  by 
William  d'orcp  (laler  l.onl)  Armsilrong  in  1B43 — the  seed-crushing 
in<lur.lry  rc.irhed  a  cericitinn  of  mechanical  detail  which  soon 
secured  il?  supremacy  (or  lingland. 

The  serjiicnre  of  opcr^iiioni  in  trcalinf;  oil  senl«.  oil  nul5,  &c.. 
for  the  ^-p.itarinn  of  tbi-it  fimi^iiTud  mU  h  ,n  rjr.-fnt  time  .Ts 
follows:  An  a  preliminary  o[x:ralion  [hi.  oil  seeds  and  nuu  are  freed 
from  dust,  sand  and  otner  impurities  liy  sifting  in  an  inclined  re- 
volving cylinder  or  sieving  machine,  covered  with  woven  wire, 
having  meshes  varying  accoeding  to  the  size  Amd  nature  of  the  seed 
operated  upon.  This  praUminary  purification  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  especially  for  the  preparation  of  ediUe  oils  and  fats. 
In  the  case  of  choie  seeds  araongst  which  are  found  pieces  of  iron 
(hammer  heads  amongst  palm  kernris,  Sk.),  the  seeds  are  passed 
overmagneticseparaior*,  which  retain  the  ptece*  of  iron.  The  seed* 
and  not*  are  then  decorticated  (where  icquircd}i  the  shell*  renwvcd, 
and  the  kernel*  ("  meata  ")  eunveind  into  a  pulmr  mass  or  meal 
(in  older  catabliAmenta  by  crushing  and  grinding  between  stones  ia 
cdge-numen)  on  posing  through  a  hopper  over  rollers  oonnstiM 
of  five  chilled  iron  or  steel  cylinder*  mounted  vertically  like  the  bowfi 
of  a  calendar.  These  nillen  are  fintly  grooved  an  tut  the  ned  is 
cut  ap  whilst  paming  in  sue  cess  ion  between  the  lirM  and  aMood 
nUm '» the  sario,  thto  bewon  the  wccad  and  tha  thkd.  and  au. 
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on  to  the  last,  when  the  gnm  are  tuffidently  bniised,  crushed  and 
grvund.  The  dtnance  between  (he  rallenican  be  easily  rnuUted 
to  that  the  teed  leavinsthe  bottom  ndler  has  the  desired  hnencM. 
The  comminuted  nuM, lortning  a  more  or  lea*  ooarte  meal,  it  either 
CKpiened  in  thii  state  or  subjected  to  a  pielimiiuiry  heatinft.  accord- 
iag  to  the  quality  o(  the  pivduct  to  be  manufactured.  For  the 
preparation  o(  tdibU  oiU  and  fat*  the  meal  i*  exprcMed  in  the  etM, 
after  having  been  pecked  into  ban  apd  placed  id  hydnulk  preMet 
under  a  pRwure  of  three  hundiea  atmoapheret  or  even  moR.  Tlw 
cakes  are  allowed  to  remain  nnder  preeaurr  for  about  Kven  mioutea. 
The  oil  exuding  in  the  caM  diMolvee  tbemalteM  ainouDtaf  calonrinf 
■natter.  Ac.,  and  bence  ha>  suffered  least  in  Ita  quaKtjr.  OiU  m 
obuiiied  are  known  in  comtnefre  as  "coU  drawn  oik,"  "  com  pressed 
oik,"  "  aalad  oils,"  "  virgin  mU." 

By  prcMinE  in  the  cold,  obvionslv  osily  part  o(  the  on  or  tat  is 
lecovetcd.  A  further  quantity  i«  obtained  by  expresnng  the  seed 
meal  at  a  sopneahat  elevated  temperature,  reached  by  warming  the 
comminuted  seeds  or  fruits  either  immediately  after  they  Icaw  the 
li\-c-raller  mill,  or  alter  the  "  cokl  diawn  oil  haa  been  taken  off. 
Of  course  the  cold  presaed  cakes  must  be  first  dinntegnted,  which 
may  be  done  under  an  edge-runner.  The  some  operation  may  be 
repeated  once  more.  Thus  oils  of  the  "  Kcoml  cKprewion  "  aad  of 
the  "  third  exFtresuon  "  are  obtained. 

In  the  case  of  oleaginous  tecdi  of  low  value  (cotton-aecd,  linseed) 
it  is  of  importance  to  exprna  in  one  operation  the  largest  posuble 
quantity  ol  oil.  Hence  the  bruised  seed  is,  after  leaving  ttie  five- 
roller  mill,  generally  warmed  at  once  in  a  steam-jacketed  kettle 
fitted  with  a  muun^  gear,  by  pamng  steam  Into  the  jacket,  and  send- 
ing at  the  nme  time  some  steam  through  a  rose,  fixed  inside  the 
kettle,  into  the  mass  while  tt  is  being  nutated.  This  practice  is  a 
survival  of  the  older  method  of  moistening  the  seed  with  a  littia 
water,  while  the  seeds  were  bruised  under  cdgc-runncr^,  so  .ir  to 
lower  the  temperature  and  facilitate  the  burstiri:  <><  ihc  Tlie 
warm  meal  is  then  delivered  through  measurint;  U:>\i:s  into  l!o^ 
preisbap  ("  scourttns  "  oi  the  "  Marsdllcs  "  iiims).  or  through 
measunng  doms,  combined  with  an  automatic  moulding  roacbioe, 
into  cloths  open  at  two  sides  (Anglo- American  press),  ao  that  tJte 
preliminarily  pressed  rakes  can  be  put  at  once  into  the  hydraulic 
pnsa.  In  the  latest  constructions  of  cage  prene«,  ihc  use  of  bun  is 
entirely  dispenaed  with,  a  meauired-out  quanuiy-  of  seed  fuling 
diiect  into  the  circular  press  cage  and  being  Kruratcd  from  the 
material  forming  the  neat  cake  by  a  circular  pluic  of  sheet  iron. 
The  sssentlali  «  proper  oil  pressing  are  a  slowly  accumulating 
pressure,  w  that  the  ribeiated  oil  may  have  time  to  flow  out  and 
escape,  a  prewure  that  increases  in  proportion  .is  the  resi^ancc  of 
the  material  increase*,  and  that  maintain*  itadf  as  the  volume  of 
material  decreases  through  the  escape  of  oil. 

NnmarotM  form*  of  hydraulic  presaea  have  been  devised.  Hori- 
tontal  firrasis  have  practically  ceased  to  be  used  in  this  branch  of 
industry.  At  present  vertical  pmses  are  almost  exclusively  in 
vogue;  the  three  chief  types  of  these  have  been  already  mentioned. 
Continuously  worloni^  preaaa  (cwnpresnon  by  a  conical  screwj  have 
been  patented,  but  hitnerto  they  mve  not  been  found  practicable. 
Of  the  vertical  preiaes-tbe  Anglo-American  type  of  press  »  most  in 
use.  It  represents  an  open  press  fitted  with  a  number  (usually 
sixteen)  of  iron  press  plates,  between  which  the  cake*  art  inserted 
by  hand.  A  hydraulic  ram  then  force*  the  table  carrying  the  cake* 
against  B  prcsa-head,  and  the  exuding  oil  flows  down  the  sides  into 
a  tank  bdow.  The  "  Mancille*  prcM  "  i*  laively  used  in  the  south 
o(  France.  There  the  meal  is  packed  by  hand  in  "  scounins,"  bag* 
made  of  plaited  coco-nut  leave* — replacing  the  wotdlcn  cloths  usm 
in  England.  The  packing  of  the  prMS  require*  more  manual  labour 
than  in  the  case  ol  the  Anglo-American  pre**;  moreover,  the  Mar- 
setlies  press  offers  inconvenience  in  keeping  the  bags  straight,  and 
the  pressure  cannot  be  raised  to  the  umc  height  as  in  the  more 
modem  hydraulic  presses.  Oil  obtained  from  heated  meal  is  uaually 
man  hkhly  cokwred  and  haraher  to  the  taaie  than  cold  drawn  oil, 
more  oTthc  cxtnnive  aubstamea  betnc  Assolved  and  intermixed 
with  the  oiL  Such  ak  are  hardly  auitaUe  tor  edible  purposes,  and 
tbev  are  chieDy  used  for  manufaetnrini  processes.  According  to 
the  can  cxenSied  by  the  mauibctnter  in  the  ranfe  of  tcmpenuure 
to  wUeh  the  aeed  i*  heated,  varfom  gmdea  nf  oUa  are  abtained. 

In  the  case  of  those  seeds  Which  contun  mere  than  40%  tt  oO. 
Midi  aa  arachb  nuts  and  aesame  teed,  the  bat  uwtcuion  in  pretsbag* 
lead*  to  diffieulty,  as  the  nwalcaoaes"  spacing.  the  meal  exude* 
and  escapes  from  the  pie**.  Hence,  in  modem  inslaUation*.  the 
first  expression  at  thoec  seeds  is  carried  out  in  sooUled  cage  (ckiddiiig) 
presses,  ooosisting  of  hydiautic  presaesproviilod  with  arcular  faoxea 
€ecagcs.intowUcbthemealisfilled.  Thcsecageaorbonesarecitlier 
cnawnirtsd  of  metal  staves  held  together  by  a  number  of  sted  rings, 
or  consist  of  one  cylinder  having  a  large  number  of  perfontions. 
The  prisies  having  perforated  cylinders,  although  presenting 
mccteaicaliy  a  more  perfect  arrangement,  are  not  prefeiaUe  to  the 

Ecagr*  formed  by  stave*,  a*  the  hole*  become  ea^ly  ckigged  up 
be  meal,  when  the  cylinder  must  be  carefully  cleaned  out. 
im  improvements,  with  a  view  to  cheapening  of  co*t.  eHcct  the 
transport  of  the  cage*  from  one  press  battery  to  anotlwr  oa  rails. 
In  order  to  dispense  even  with  the  charting  of  the  prrsaea  by  hand, 
ia  maa  vacna  the  c*|aa  an  fim  cfaariaa  is  n  padiniBaqr  prai^ 


frwn  which  they  are  transferred  mechanically  by  a  swinging  arraflfe- 
ment  into  the  final  press. 

Whilst  th:  meal  is  under  pressure  the  oil  works  its  way  to  the  edge 
of  the  cake,  whence  it  exudes.  For  this  reason  an  oblong  form  is  the 
moet  favourable  one  for  tlie  easy  separation  of  the  oil.  The  edge* 
of  the  cakes  invariably  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  ml ;  hence 
the  soft  cdgnare  pared  off,  in  thecaaeof  the  abkmg  cake  in  a  cake- 
paring  madilne.  and  the  paring*  are  returned  to  ed«-ruiMeie,  to 
be  ground  up  and  again  pressed  with  frcah  meal.  Throogh  th* 
intiadiict  Ion  of  the  cue  <dodding)pre*«e«  circular  cakea  have  beoome 
fashionable,  and  as  the  maieriarof  these  presses  can  be  made  mndi 
atronger  and  therefore  higher  pressure  can  be  mnpbiycd.  more  oil  b 
expftsstd  from  the  meal  than  in  open  premcs.  Tae  oil  flowing  ^nm 
the  pre  WW  i*  caught  in  tcaervoir*  placed  under  the  level  of  the  Boor, 
from>hich  it  b  pumped  bto  storage  taaka  for  settling  and  chrHying. 

Extratlion  by  Sohmfi.— The  cakes  obtained  in  the  foivgirinc 
process  still  retain  considerable  proportions  of  oil,  not  ten  than 
4  to  5% — usually,  however,  about  10%.  II  it  be  desired  to  obtain 
lan,'er  quantities  than  ace  yielded  by  the  above-described  nKthods, 
processes  having  for  their  object  the  extraction  of  the  seeds  by 
volatile  solvents  must  be  resorted  to.  Extraction  by  mean;  o'  carboo 
bitulphide  vim  first  introduced  in  by  ieise  Fisher  of  Btrming- 
hani.  Tlunccn  years  later  £.  Dciss  of  Brunswick  again  patented 
th  I  !i  .  r;.>n  by  means  of  carbon  bisulphide  (£nf . /"oJ.  no.  300, 
iB^'  ililcd  "chloroform.eihcr,  essences. or  bcnanc or benaofc 

to  i-if  h  ;  111  solvents.  For  si^vcral  ytare  afiemards  the  process 
mn<ie  liiilt  advance,  for  the  cul'-iic  l>!  tlic  oils  produced  was  higher 
and  tlie  t.i'-le  much  sh-irpT'  Tlie  uil  retained  traces  of  sulphur, 
wliich  shuucfl  themselves  ilisaRn-'eiilily  in  the  smell  of  soaps  made 
from  it.  ami  in  the  blackening  ol  substances  with  «hii  h  ii  v.a^  um>J. 
01  roiifiit,  the  meal  left  by  the  proec&s  was  so  tainlml  wiih  tjrlon 
bi'.iiliiiiiile  lhal  it  was  nhnfilutely  out  of  the  qucsllop  to  use  the 
ext  r.ioicil  mnil  a'  c.itlle  fix-d.  \\  ith  Ml';  improvement  in  the  man  11  • 
fat r lire  of  i.irlvin  I  iliMi',  ihi-sc  drawliaclts  have  been  siirmounu-d 
to  a  large  extent ,  nnii  the  iirucc&sol  extracting  with  carbon  bisulphide 
hu  apcdaily  gained  hhkm  extebsion  in  the  extraction  of  eqxnanA 
olive  marc  in  the  aouth  of  France,  in  Italy  and  in  Spain.  Yet  esiii 
now  traces  of  caibon  bisulphide  are  retained  by  the  extracted  meilf 
so  that  it  is  impoaslbb  to  teed  cattle  with  it.  Carbon  liirtililhlib  Is 
comparatively  cheap,  and  it  b  heavier  than  water,  hence  tinn  Me 
certain  advantage*  in  *toring  ao  volatile  and  inflammabk  a  liiflld. 
But  owing  to  the  physiological  effect  carbon  bisulphide  ha*  on  the 
workmen,  coupled  with  tne  chemical  action  of  impure  tarbon 
bisulphide  on  iron  which  has  frequently  led  to  conflagiutioa*.  the 
employment  of  earbon  bisulphide  must  remain  restricted.  In  li^ 
Ri' h.irrlsiin,  Lundy  and  lr\-ine  secured  a  patent  {Eng.  PaJ.  No. 
aji";)  f.ir  Liln.-iininH  oil  Irom  cru&hed  seeds,  or  from  refuae  cafce, 
by  iliL-  fjlvent  anion  of  volatile  hydrocarbons  from  "  petrcJeum. 
car.i,  oils,  [iipli.ilium  oil,  c0.1l  chI  or  shale  oil,  such  hydrocarbons 
bc].!.;  R-.)uirfii  Lo  lit  volatile  under  313°  F."  Snce  that  time  the 
dcv  Iii|'mi.'ii[  ul  the  (iciroleum  industry  in  all  parts  ot  the  world 
aritl  x'v  l.iri;c  iiuamitiis  "\  low  bui line-point  hydrocarlions — najihtha 
— L)Iil.',iiii.'il  Iri.m  tlie  [H.ir<"i'Lijni  liclds,  and  also  tho  imprfi\enients 
in  llie  nii|i.irjlu?  empl'iyc'l,  have  raised  this  syslem  lil  o.(r.ii'tion 
to  iln-  rjrk  iif  a  tunipttirik;  [iranii'il  ini^iliml  lA  oil  iirmiuiiiiun. 
01  (he  nilicr  proiHiM-d  vulatili-  S()lventi  ur(diiijr>'  ethft  has  totiml  no 
pl.n  ii.-.;l  jp]>U.-.ition,  .IS  ir  i"  far  tuu  vuLiili'  aiH  hern-c  l.ir  tno 
dani'irijus.  t"jrb(in  1  i  ii.idil.jridi',  thloiulurm.  aL,.ronL'  nnil  1-irrere 
arc  l.ir  to.1  i.-:qii;irivL'.     (..irlion  tftrat  hloritle  he  an  wJciil 

solveiiti  3i  il  is  nun-inllacnmatile  and  shafts  n  ith  cailxin  LI-  jiphi'lc 
the  a<lvanlage  of  being  heavier  than  water.  EITorts  have  btt  n  m.i^lc 
during  the  last  few  years  to  introduce  this  solvent  on  a  Utyx  ^.—ik-. 
but  its  hiRli  price  and  its  physjulogical  effect  on  the  workmen  haye 
hitherto  militated  a^ainsi  it.  At  the  present  time  the  choice  ]ief> 
practically  only  bclwcen  the  two  solvents,  tarboD  biisu|phidc  and 
naphtha  (petroleum  ether).  Naphtha  is  pt^crable  for  oil  seeds,  as 
it  extracts  n«dMr  icstiis  nor  guomy  matters  from  the  oil  wads, 
and  tikes  upleMootoudngautterthancarbon  bisulphide.  Yeteven 
with  naphtha  tiacesot  the  eolveiita  remoliv  ao  that  the  meal  obtafoed 
cannot  be  used  for  cattle  feeding,  notwithstanding  the  many  state- 
ment* by  interested  parties  lo  ine  contrary.  It  is  true  that  on  the 
continent  extracted  meal,  especially  lane  meal  from  good  Indian 
seed  and  p-tlm  kprndjaal,  ate^swoCTrh^  lar^y  ^led  aa^fjctjor 

mi!Il\''ust'd'fort^ribs:t:MSr^rt^ 
the  land. 

The  appoiatnaeinplojred  on  a  large  scale  depends  on  the  tempcta- 
ture  at  which  the  emnction  is  earned  out.  In  the  main  two  typta 
of  extracting  appamtus  are  diflercntiaicd.  via.  tor  extraction  in  the 
cold  and  for  exttsctioa  in  the  hot.  The  aeed  i*  rnp^tttl  in  a  similar 
manner  as  for  pressing,  except  thnt  tl  is  not  reduced  to  a  hne  meal, 
so  a*  not  to  impede  the  pcraoiatkm  of  the  solvent  throu^i  the  nuaa. 
In  the  case  tt  cM  extraction  the  seed  is  placed  in  a  aetKS  of  dooed 
vewels,  through  which  the  solvent  percoialcs  by  displacement,  on 
the  "  connter-airmit  "  «ystcm.  A  battery  of  vessel*  is  so  arranccd 
that  one  vessel  can  always  be  made  the  la*t  ol  the  series  10  dischanc 
finished  meal  and  to  be  recharged  with  fresh  meal,  so  that  the 
process  i*  practically  a  continuous  one.  The  solution  o(  the  extracted 
mtor lot  Mtben  tniMfcind  taa  auuD-bcMfld  atiU,  when  the  aalvm 
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drfwa  off  and  ittmtni  by  ttndbfMinC  tie  <mtio«fs  b  •  oMlfaiK 
^  to  b«  used  acain.  Tbe  last  ceaiMnt  of  voUiileiolvcatinuciMl 
dri>^n  off  by  a  current  of  open  Ucam  blown  through  the  oQ  in  the 
irm  state.  The  utractine  procM  to  the  hot  b  carried  out  En 
^Mrw  tbc  pnndple  of  Much  u  cMmpUficd  by  the  wcB4uomi 
^let  cKU»:tor.  The  ootfi  minuted  aeca  ia  plaoad  iowfe  «  wad 
;Aie^ed  with  an  upriiM  (efriBeratar  os  uay»  oc  baaketa.  am  » 
.n^Mctded  tfaere  by  the  volatile  wtveot.  On  b«aniig  the  aolvcnt 
f'M  atciaai  cbrough  a  coD  or  wcket,  the  vapoun  tne  thnragh  and 
raMrf  Uw  nHsJU  Tfaey  pm  into  the  refriBenior.  where  they  ai« 
uwdeaaeJ  Md  fall  bade  aa  a  ooodeaaed  Uqnid  thmoch  the  meal. 
vftLiJatiiv  it  as  tbey  paaa  downward*,  aiwl  reachtoa  to  the  bottom 
•  tte  >i  iiiii  I  as  a  more  or  leu  laturated  tolution  of  oil  in  the  wlvent. 
The  Ml»cnt  is  anin  evaporated,  leaving  the  oil  at  the  bottom  of  the 
— ta  eta  wcttacrion  h  de—ed  tawhed.  Tbe  wlution  o(  fat  ia 
rxa  ram  off  into  a  (till,  a*  described  already,  and  the  last  traces  of 
>ivcBt  ai«  drivei)  out.  The  tolveat  is  recovered  and  uaed  again. 

With  icsard  to  the  merits  and  demerit*  of  (he  Ust  two  mentioned 
mows — expression  and  extraction — (he  adoption  of  either  will 
luiply  depeiMl  on  local  conditioa*  and  the  (rf>icctt  for  which  the  pro- 
iacxs  aec  inteaded.  Wberewcr  the  cake  ia  the  main  prndnct,  ex- 
r^MBxt  win  commend  itKlf  as  tbc  laoK  advantageout  process. 
AtKTc.  however,  the  fatty  material  forms  the  main  product,  as  in  (he 
t-^  of  Balm  k«(iel  oil,  or  Msame  and  cnco-nut  oiti  from  dsmagcd 
vA(wl^h  would  nolooEEryieldprt^r  cattle  food),  the  process  of 
atactioa  wiU  be  preferred,  e^eoally  when  tba  price  of  oils  is  high, 
ta  toote  C2ses  the  combinatwa  of  the  two  pmwi  commeodt 
otcH.  as  in  the  case  of  the  production  of  olive  ml.  The  fruits  are 
Qjnvd.  and  «fter  the  edible  <t<ullitM  and  best  cbu  oili  for 
kMbI  purpoaca  hava  been  taken  ell  by  cspreiriaii,  ihe  xemaintng 
9jp  ■  atiMCied  lacans  ol  Mtveats.  This  pnocenn  known  under 
M  naM  oC  mixed  proceia  (Jbaiteric  mixU). 

SffMtnt  and  Bltachini. — The  o3s  and  fats  prepared  by  any 
ef  tbc  methods  deUiled  above  are  ia  Ibeir  fresh  state,  and,  if 
pi  fmin  pecfectly  fmh  ("  sweet ")  material,  pra^Ucally  ncuiral. 
If  care  be  exeicUed  In  the  pnoea  of  rendering  antmai  oils 
isA  Cats  or  expressing  oils  in  tbc  cold,  the  producU  are,  as  a 
nJc,  sufficiently  pure  to  be  delivered  to  the  consumer,  after  a 
pelinuaaiy  settling  has  allowed  any  roucibginous  matter,  such 
a  ammal  or  vegetable  £bie*  or  other  inipurities,  and  abo  traces 
■f  Boisuire,  to  separate  oat.  This  spontaneous  clariiication 
ns  at  one  time  the  only  method  in  vogue.  This  process  is 
■aw  ibortcned  by  filtering  oils  through  filler  prnsea,  or  otherwise 
Irightcoing  tbem,  a.g.  by  hiowing  with  air.  In  many  cases 
ttac  SMtbods  still  ufics  for  the  pcodiiction  of  commercial 
A  and  tats. 

In  special  cases;  such  as  the  preparation  of  edible  cnls  and  faU, » 
hrther  improvemcDt  in  colour  and  greater  purity  is  obtained  by 
fiteriag  the  oils  over  charcoal,  or  over  natural  absorbent  earths, 
■Kft as ftiUer*a earth.  WheretbispfoccasdoesnotsulTice.asinthe 
oae  of  coco-nut  aQ  or  palm  kernel  dl,  a  preliminary  purification 
eactumaof  steam  must  be  resorted  to  before  the  final  putifica- 
(kn,  described  above,  is  carried  ouL  Oils  intended  for  use  on  the 
laUe  which  deposit  "steatine  "in  winter  must  be  freed  (tomsuch 
nlid  fait  This  is  done  by  allowing  the  oil  to  cool  down  to  a  low 
temperature  tnd  pressing  it  through  cloths  in  a  press,  when  a 
Gmpid  oil  exudes,  which  remains  proof  against  coW— "  winter  oil," 
Host  olive  oils  are  naturally  non-congealing  oils,  whereas  the 
Ttuurian  and  Algerian  olive  oils  deposit  so  much  "  stcaiine  " 
that  they  must  be  "  demargarinaled."  Similar  methods  are  em- 
ployed in  the  productk)n  of  lard  oil,  edible  cotton-seed  oil,  &c 
For  refimsg  oils  sntl  fats  intended  for  edible  purposes  only  the 
loregotag  methods,  which  may  be  summarised  by  the  name  of 
ihyiical  methods,  can  be  used;  the  only  chemicob  pcrmis»ble 
ire  »lt»1is  or  slluiline  earths  to  remove  free  fatty  acids  present. 
Trotaieat  with  other  chemicals  renders  the  oib  and  fats  unfit 
for  consumptioa.  Therefore  oU  bleaching  and  refining  pro- 
ct^  involving  other  means  than  those  enumerated  can  only 
be  ntfd  for  lechaical  oils  and  fats,  such  as  lubricating  oils, 
toniig  cob,  psint  oib,  soap-making  oils,  &c. 

BktciilBC  the  ^  of  chemicals  requires  great  drcumspcc* 
ton.  -There  is  no  universal  method  of  oil-refim'ng  applicable 
to  My  and  every  oil  or  fat.  Not  only  must  each  kind  of  oil  or 
fit  be  considered  as  a  special  probtemi  but  frequently  even 
nrkttes  of  one  and  the  same  oH  or  fat  are  apt  to  cause  the 
■nw  dffficuhics  as  would  a  new  individual.  In  many  cases  the 
ndfastioa  by  means  of  sulphuric  odd,  invented  and  patented 


by  Charles  Gower  ia  1792  (fKt)ucnt)y  ascribed  to  lUiuud),  b 
bUU  usefuHy  applied.  It  couitts  itt  tieatinc  tlpo  oil  irith 
a  small  peccentsge  of  a  more  oc  km  conoestnted  sdphorfe 
add,  accorduig  to  the  Mture  of  the  oB  or  fat.  The  acjd  not 
only  takes  op  water,  but  it  acts  on  the  suspended  impurities 
cart>on[zing  them  to  some  extent,  and  thus  cuising  tlwm  to 
cosgutotg  and  fall  down  la  Iho  fern  of  a  flocaiiet  man,  <riilA 
eanles  irith  it  necbaafcalljr  other  Impurftlcs  iriilch  have  not 
been  acted  upon.  Tbb  method  is  chiefly  tised  in  the  refining 
of  linseed  aa^.  rape  oils.  PurificatloD  by  means  of  strong 
caustic  sods  uss  fint  leoommcBded  ts  a  general 
Louis  C  Arthur  BsncswU,  Ui  toggettloB  bring  to  beat  the  A 
and  add  to  3%  of  caustic  soda.  In  most  cases  Ihe  purifica- 
tion consisted  in  removing  the  free  tatty  adds  from  rondd  oils 
and  fats,  the  cnnstic  soda  farming  a  soap  with  the  fatty  acitb, 
which  would  citbee  rise  as  a  scum  and  lift  up  with  it  impurities, 
or  fan  to  tlie  bottom  and  cany  down  Imptuities.  This  process 
is  a  tiseful  one  In  the  case  <rf  cotton-seed  oil.  As  a  tuK 
howwer,  it  b  a  very  precarious  one,  since  emuUons  are  formed 
wMch  prevent  in  many  cases  the  separation  of  oil  altogether. 
After  the  treatment  with  sulphuric  add  or  caustic  stxla,  the  oib 
must  be  washed  to  remove  the  lost  traces  of  chemicals.  The 
water  is  then  allowed  to  settle  out,  and  tJie  oib  are  finally 
filtered.  The  namba  of  chemicals  which  have  been  proposed 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purification  of  oils  and  fats  b  almost 
Icj^n,  and  SO  k)ng  as  the  nature  of  oib  and  fata  was  little 
undustood,  a  secret  trade  in  oil-purifying  cbcmicab  flourished. 
With  our  present  Itnowledge  most  of  these  chemicab  may 
be  removed  Into  the  limbo  of  useless  things.  Hie  general 
methods  of  bleaching  besides  those  mentioned  already 
physical  methods,  viz.  filtration  over  charcoal  or  bleaching 
earth,  are  chiefly  methods  based  on  bleaching  by  means 
oxygen  or  by  chlorine.  The  methods  of  bleaching  bgr  oxygen 
include  all  tboM  which  aim  at  the  bleaching  by  exposure  to 
the  air  and  to  sunlight  (as  ia  the  case  of  artists'  Unseed-oll), 
or  where  oxygen  or  ozone  ia  Introduced  In  the  form  of  gss  or 
b  evolved  by  chemicals,  as  manganese  dioxide,  potassium 
bichromate  or  potos&ium  permanganate  and  suli^ric  ad(L 
In  the  process  of  Ueaching  by  means  of  chlorine  dther  blesdi- 
ing  powder  or  bkhromales  and  lo'drochlortc  add  are  used.  It 
must  again  be  emphasized  that  no  general  rule  con  be  laid 
down  OS  to  which  process  should  be  employed  in  each  givea 
case.  Hxie  a  still  a  wide  field  opea  tbr  the  application  of 
proper  processes  for  the  removal  of  impurities  jum]  cokraring 
matters  aithout  ronnhic  the  risk  ol  attacking  the  oQ  orfst 
itseU. 

Oa  rufin^— Reliable  identifie  methods  tat  testing  >ab  and 
fats  dote  back  only  to  the  end  of  the  'seventies  of  the  tpth 
century.  Before  that  time  it  was  believed  that  not  only  could 
individual  ofls  and  fats  be  dfstingubhed  from  each  other  by 
colour  reactions,  but  it  was  also  maintained  that  falsification 
could  be  detected  thereby.  With  mm  m  two  nraptions  (dete& 
lion  of  sessoM  oil  and  pcrh;^  abo  of  oottoMeed  oQ)  all  colour 
reactions  are  entrrdy  useless.  The  ntodetn  methods  of  oil 
testing  rest  chiefly  on  so-called  "  quantitative "  reactions,  a 
nsmbet  of  cbaracterislic  "  values "  being  driermined  which, 
being  based  on  the  spedal  nature  of  the  fatty  sdds  cmtaftisd  hi 
each  IndMdual  oO  or  tel,  assist  In  fdeatlfyfaig  them  and  ^ 
in  revealing  adulteration.  TheM  "  vahies,"  together  with  othn 
useful  mtibods,  are  coamentad  in  the  order  ^  tlidc  utility  ler 
the  purposes  of  tcstiag. 

The  n^mifitalUm  sofa*  Uaptmifieclitm  sMOer)  denotes  the 
number  of  milligrams  which  one  gramme  of  on  oil  or  fat  requires  for 
saponiiic^tion.  or.  In  other  words,  for  the  neutratbation  of  the  total 
fatty  acidt  contancd  in  an  oil  or  fat.  We  thas  maww.  the  alkali 

abiorption  value  of  all  Utty  acids  cootaiaed  in  an  ml  or  lat  The 

saponification  values  of  most  oils  and  fats  lie  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  195.  But  the  oils  belonging  to  the  rape  oil  group  are  cfiaracitrizrd 
by  considerably  lower  MponJlieatton  values,  via.  about  17s  on 
acoouni  of  their  c«ataIatnK»otablequBMitie>olenicic  acid,  CbHoOi. 
In  the  case  of  thcoe  oH*  which  do  not  belong  to  the  rape  oib  and  vet 
show  abnormally  tow  saponification  values,  the  sus|MCion  ti  raised  at 
once  that  a  certain  amount  of  mineral  ^s  (which  do  not  absorb 
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AeniKC  tertMd  "  unsaponifiible  "1  h1 
TKeir  amouat  can  br  deUnnincd  in  a  '..n  .i  r-ui-ii^l 
the  sponified  nun.  alirr  dilation  with  water,  witfc 
'  ig  the  lalter  and  wcighiog  ibe  anwont  o(  mineral 
A  few  ol  ibc  blubU-r  o>l«,  bke  doiphin  >aw  aad 
porpoise  jaw'oili  (ulcd  lor  lubricjiing  lypcwriiiog  nuchinu),  ba*e 
cxreedingfy  high  saiwnificaiion  valg«  owing  to  ihcir  coDiaieiBf 
Volatile  fatty  acid*  with  a  small  numW  of  carbon  atonu.  Notawe 
t\aa  are  cooo-mrt  anal  palm-nut  oi1>,  ihc  uponiAcation  numbena 
which  vary  troio  »4p  lo  aba,  and  i-Mx^cLitly  butter-fai.  which  haaa 
Mpoaifioitioa  value  o(  about  127-  Thac  high  nponi&caiioa  valuei 
«i«due  to  thepmeKcoI  (ilyccpdcsoO  wlailkui^  acids,  and  .uc 
of  exTrcmc  hmuIbcm  ta  the  anljp^inpcciallr  in  taring  butter  tat 
foradtMiiianvtiKaadaihtrliKt.  lMi«v«laiileacidiaRspccidlly 
gcaanred  to  UW  &Kifff*8/w(R'>«JbTMVa//ny  m/w>.  Toajccrtais 
tnia  value  iw  volatSe  addaconuincd  in  5  f:rjmmc»  of  ao  oil  or  bt 
Ut  dtltilM  in  a  niinutely  prescribed  manner,  and  ihe  diMillcd-oll 
■clda  an  neamred  bv  titration  with  dednomul  alkali-  Whmas 
(no«t  of  the  oili  and  lals,  via.  all  tboar  (be  laponilkaiion  value  of 
which  Itei  at  or  below  im.  coitiain  practically  no  voljlik  ac\d,.ut, 
KiVf  cxlriTiicIy  low  ReicRcrtAVollny  valuci.  all  ihoic  oilt  and  lot* 
hiviiti:  H.iiH>r.;fi(ralion  valuct  alxjvf  iqs  i.u[Ujin  ni^iaUf  amounf;  o( 
voLiiilo  Uity  acids.  Thus,  tht  Kcickrrl-M):i;l  v-slut  ol  buricr -fat 
is  15-30,  ihjt  of  cwro-nut  iiil  6-7,  and  of  palm  ln-rnvl  oil  a1":Wt 
S-6.  TliLs  v.iljc  is  indiv(>.:ii^bli;  for  judeing  the  punly  of  a  Uuiifr. 

One  ol  (In-  ma^v  ini]iori.im  vjlut's  in  oil  iming  a  ifii;  lodint  lu.'M. 
ThU  indir.iits  ilic  poricnUKc  of  iodine  absorbed  by  an  oil  i>r  fai  when 
the  tatttr  is  di»olvi-d  in  chloroform  or  carbon  tetrachloride,  and 
tttatcd  with  an  accurately  mcaEun.-d  amount  of  free  hkIIm  Hip(>liMl 
in  the  form  of  iodine  chloride.  By  ihii  means  a  iMasurc  St  obtained 
<>f  tte  unsaturated  fatty  acid*  conuincd  ia  an  oil  (v  (at.  On  ibit 
•Mue  a  Kientilic  cbsriflication  of  all  olU  ^nd  uu  can  be.  baied.  as  u 
•bovn  by  lh«  above-given  list  of  oil*  iuid  fat*.  Hk  aoatui^tM 
iMty  acio*  tfbich  occur  chiefly  in  oils  and  Cat*  arr  eltic  acH,  iodine 
yaluc  90^;  trucie  acid,  iodine  value  75'I5;  linaJif  otid,  iodine 
MItie  181-43;  lineltak  acid,  iodine  value  iT^  i  ;  and  clupanodoxit 
keid.  Iodine  value  367-7.  Oleic  acid  occurs  in  all  non-drj  inij  (ril* 
and  fat*,  ami  totORieexIcnt  in  the  s<-mi-dr>  iiiK,oil-- -in<l  f-"^-  Limbe 
acid  i*  a  charaeteriuic  conUiLucni.  of  ^  aaui-diyiati.  anil  U>  ioM 
extent  ol  all  drying  oili.  Lisotcoif  acid  characicrues  all  vegetable 
dryins  oil*;  Hmilairly  ctupanodonic  acid  chatacteiiic*  all  marine 
animal  oils. 

If  one  itiil'ivi.iiKil  oil  or  r.il  is  given,  llip  icKline  valiie  alonC 
fumilhE*  lIV'  ii'.i  lii  -l  mr.ins  o(  findmu  115  |jlaci'  in  [In-  jljovc  system, 
and  in  nuny  u-;.  ol  Idi'milying  it.  livi-n  if  a  mi.iiuri'  of  si'venl 
oils  and  Uii  iiF  priiM'iii,  the  iodine  value  assisii  crcaily  in  the 
identificatii] n  of  the  romnonenta  of  the  mixture,  and  furnishc*  the 
mou  important  kcv  for  the  attwikint  and  resolving  of  ihis  not  very 
aimple  problem.  Thus  it  poima  the  way  to  the  application  of  a 
fnnlwr  method  to  rcsolvcibt  w^atecl  blW  addfjolan  oil  or  fat 
into  tatuiaied  laity  acid^  wfiich  ataat  aMoib  mcum,  aod  into  uo- 
■aturated  (aity  acids,  whMi  abMdt  Iodine  In  vtti16ui  proportion*  as 
riuwn  above.  Th»  aeparation  h  effected  by  convening  the  alfcall 
•Mp*  of  tbe  (atty  acid*  iaio  lead  loap*  and  treating  the  bti<.'r  widi 
ether,  in  which  ibe  lead  salu  of  the  saturated  acids  are  in~i'luble, 
wberca*  the  salts  of  the  above- named  unsaturated  acids  are  soluble. 
Tbeiatnraied  fatty  acids  can  then  be  furtbcf  examlncd.and  valuable 
information  it  gained  by  the  dctcrminatbn  of  the  melting-point* 
and  by  tieatment  with  *olvents.  Thus  some  individual  (atty  adds, 
Hch  as  atcarlc  acid  and  arachidic  add  (which  it  characteristic  of 
maod  nut  oil}  can  be  identified.  In  the  mixture  unsaturated 
ntty  acida,  by  mean*  of  aomo  more  re&aed  methods,  ctupanodonic 
add,  liiiolcnic  acid,  tlnolic  acid  and  oleic  acid  can  be  ncogniaed. 
By  combining  the  various  methods  which  have  been  outlined  here, 
and  by  the  help  of  some  further  additional  special  methods,  and 
by  reasoning  in  a  atricily  logical  manner,  it  it  possible  to  molve  a 
mixture  of  two  oib  ami  fata,  and  even  of  three  and  four,  into  their 
components  and  determine  approximately  their  quantilie*.  The 
methods  sketched  here  do  not  yet  exhaust  tbe  armoury  of  the 
analytical  chemist,  but  it  can  only  be  pointed  out  in  patting  that  the 
detection  of  hydtDxylated  acids  enables  tbe  analytt  to  ascertain  the 
prmnoe  of  caator  oil,  jnit  m  the  iaolatioa  and  determination  ol 
axUittd  (atty  adda  caafak*  bim  to  diffonMiMe  blown  oil*  from 
other  oil*. 

Tent*  iDch  as  the  Manroeni  te*t,  tbe  ebnin  test  and  others, 
«F|iidi  formerly  were  tbe  only  resource  of  tbe  chemist,  have  been 
practically  luperseded  by  the  foregoing  SKtbodt.  Tbe  viscosity 
test,  alilmugh  of  comidefable  importance  in  the  esaminaiioo  of 
labrioitiag  oili.  ha*  been  •hown  to  hav*  very  IHUe  diieflmimiive 
«iIm  ■»  a  geiKnl  u*t. 

CwMWKB.-^t  may  be  nfely  nid  of  the  United  Klnsdom 
tliat  it  ukcs  tbe  foremoH  potion  in  the  world  a*  regaids  the 
exicni  of  the  oil  and  fat  industries.  An  estimate  made  by  the 
wriLcT  (Ctntoi  Lectures,  "  Oils  and  Fats,  ihetr  Uses  and  Applica- 
ttens."  Soei^y  of  ArU,  1904,  p.  795),  end  based  on  tbe  most 
reUabie  biformalfon  obtainable,  kd  to  the  condndon  that  the 
■urns  involved  in  the  oU  end  Ut  tnde  eicetdcd  £1,000,000  per 


week;  in  1907  tlwr  eppwnl— Md  £t,9s»/too  per  «tek.  Tb« 
peal  centres  of  ibe  seed-ofl  trade  Oinseed,  cotton-seed,  rape- 
seed,  castor-seed)  arc  Hull.  London.  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Lcith  and 
Claicow.  LioMcd  k  importod  pfiodpally  front  the  Eau  Indica, 
Affcffltina,  Canada,  Rusna  and  the  United  Sutes;  Mtton-eeed 
h  chiefly  supplied  by  Egypt  and  East  India;  rape- seed  and 
castor-soed  chiefly  by  East  India.  Tbe  importation  of  copra, 
and  palm  kernels  (or  the  produciion  oi  coco-nut  oil  and  palm- 
nut  oil  is  also  coaaiderable,  but  in  these  two  cases  Great  Britain 
does  not  take  the  first  place.  Fbh  and  bIuU)cr  oils  are  princtpalljr 
produced  in  Duodce,  London  and  Greenock.  Tbe  manulacture 
of  cod-tivci  oil  lor  pharmaceutical  purposes  is  naturally  rame- 
wbU  United,  as  Norway,  Newfoundland,  and  latterly  also 
Japan,  are  more  favourably  sitoaicd  as  regards  the  supply  of 
ftoh  cod,  but  the  technical  liver  oQs  (cod  oil,  shaik-livcr  oil) 
are  produced  in  very  Urge  quaiuitieiia  Grimsby,  Hull,  Afactdeen, 
and  latterly  also  or  the  west  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  pttxiuaton  of  edible  fats  (margarine,  lard  compounds, 
and  vegetable  butters)  has  taken  root  in  this  countiy,  and  bids 
lair  to  extend  largely.  With  reganl  to  edible  oOs,  edible  cotton- 
seed oil  is  tbe  only  Ubia  oil  prodoccd  in  Great  Britain.  The 
United  Kingdom  b  also  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  fatty 
materials. 

Practically  the  whole  ttado  ia  palm  oil,  iriiich  comes 
cxclu^vely  from  West  Africa,  n  confined  to  Liverpool,  attd 
tbe  bulk  of  the  tallow  imported  into  Europe  from  Australasia, 
South  America  and  the  United  States,  is  sold  in  the  marts  of 
London  and  Liverpool.  Lard  reaches  Great  Britain  chiefly  from 
the  United  Stales.  Amongst  the  edible  oib  and  fats  which  are 
largely  imported,  butter  takes  the  first  tank  (10  an  amount  of 
almost  iC35,ooo.ooo  per  annum).  Thb  lood-stuS  reaches  Great 
Britain  not  only  from  aU  butter-exporting  countries  of  the 
continent  ol  Europe,  but  In  increasing  quantities  also  from 
Australia,  Canada,  Argentine,  Siberia  and  tbe  United  States  <rf 
America.  Next  in  importance  is  margarine,  the  British  produc- 
tion of  which  docs  not  suffice  for  the  consumption,  so  that  targe 
quantities  most  be  Imported  from  Holland,  edible  olive  oil 
from  Italy,  the  south  of  Fnnoe,  Spain  and  the  Mcdiierrancaa 
ports  generally.  Coco-nut  oil  and  copra,  both  for  edible  and 
technical  purposes,  are  htrgdy  shipped  to  Great  Britain  from 
the  East  Indies  and  Ceylon,  Java  and  the  West  Indies.  Of 
lesser  importance  are  greases,  which  form  the  by-product  oC 
tbe  large  slaughter-houses  in  the  United  States  and  ArgeiUina, 
and  American  (Canadian)  and  Japanese  fish  oils. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  largest  oil-trading  centres  ale 
on  the  Mediteiranean  (Marseilles  and  Triest),  which  are  geo- 
graphically more  favourably  placed  than  England  for  the  produc- 
tion of  such  edible  oUs  (in  adt&tlon  to  the  home-grown  <dive  oU) 
asarachison,sesameoilandcoco-nutoD.  Uoieover,  the  native 
population  itself  constitutes  a  targe  consumer  of  these  oils.  In 
the  north  of  Europe,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and 
Copenhagen  are  Ihe  largest  centres  <J  the  oil  and  fat  trade. 
Hamburg  and  its  ncighbouriiood  produces,  cuifously  enough,  at 
present  the  largest  amount  of  pabn-nut  oO.  The  United  States 
takes  the  foremost  place  in  the  world  for  the  production  of  cotton- 
seed and  maize  oils,  lard,  bone  fat  and  fish  oils.  Canada  Is 
likely  to  outstrip  the  United  States  in  the  trade  of  fish  and 
blubber  oils,  and  in  the  near  future  Japan  liids  to  become 
a  very  serious  competitor  in  the  supply  of  time  oils.  Vast 
stores  of  hard  vegetable  fats  arc  still  practically  wasted  ia 
tropical  countries,  such  as  India,  Indo-China  and  the  Sunda 
Islantb,  tropical  South  America,  Africa  and  China.  V,1iU  tbe 
Improvcnwni  ia  transport  these  will  00  doubt  reach  European 
manuracturing  cenues  In  larger  quanliUes  Uiu  bu  been  the 
case  hitherto. 

Waxes 

The  waxes  consist  chiefly  of  the  fatty  add  esters  of  the  hi^iei 
monohydric  alcohols,  with  which  are  frequently  aasod&ted  free 
akohola  as  also  free  fatly  acids.  In  tbe  following  two  ubies 
the  "  adds  "  and  "  akehols  "  hitherto  identified  ia  waxes  an 
enumerated  in  a  classified  order: — 
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HeltioK  Point 
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X.  Addi  of  the  AcMic  wfk*  C^Ok— 

rieaccrylic*dd  .  .  .  .  . 
Hn^a^  

CaroaQbtc  sicid  

PimnccrylicAdd  

CeroScadd  

MeliHicadd  ....... 

FKyUoMwyUcidd  .... 

IL  Acid*  of  thi  Aciylla  or  Oleic  wrles 

PhvMtoInc  Mad  

Doc«lic  *csd  (?)  ..... 

III.  Hrdimylated  acid*  of  tbe  lerfM  C.H|^Of~ 

Lanc^lniic  add 

Cocccric  acid  

IV.  DOtydnwyUtedaddaoftbeaerieaCHtoOr- 

UAonricadd  


C,.H,0, 

aura 

C.H.O. 


C»H«0. 
C.H,0. 

C»HaO, 


100 
100 


150-5 
371 -S 


61-63 

72-S 

91 

94-95 


30 


87-88 
9a-93 

foftos 


Gondanc  wax 
Wool  wu 

Beawax,  tpeniiacet) 
Canaaba  wax,  «oal  «n 
PiMng  wax, 

fewax,  wad  wu.  imcct  «u 

PtylU  wax 


I  Sperm  oS 


W<M>t*nx 
Cochineal' 


Wool  wax 


Alcoholb 


Boiling  Point. 


mm. 
Pmaure. 


•c. 


Meltia«  Point 


'C. 


Charactariatic  ol 


I.  AlooboboC  the  Ethane  MrictCHwiO— 

nsangceryl  alcohal  .... 
Cetyl  alcoM  (Ethal)  .... 

Octodecyl  akonol  

Ckrnadbyl  akohol  

Ceryl  alcohol  

Myricyl  (Mdinyl)  alcohol  .  .  . 
t^nottearyl  alcohol     .      .     .  . 

II.  Alctiiiobof  tbcAllylicaericaCA^ 

III.  AlcdlMiboftlwMrinC.Hi..iO— 

Fioaoend  afeohol  

IV.  Akoboli  of  the  Clycdk  inlea  CIWV- 

Cocccfyl  alcobot     .     .     -     ,  . 

V.  Akobolaof  tbcOokMndaeriM— 

Cboteaterol  

laocholeaterol  


C,H,.0 
CuHiiO 
C,.H,0 
CuHnO 
C.HhO 
C>HmO 

CuHmO 

CmHhO, 

C«H..O 
C»H..O 


7*0 
<5 


544 
aio-S 


7» 

SO 

8^ 
«l-70 

103-104 


tot-104 
i4S>4-i90-a 


Pinng  wax 
f  Spenaaccti 
Wod  was 

Chinete  wax,  opium  wax,  wool  fat 
Beeiwax,  Caniaflta  wax 
Payllawax 

Wool  wax 
Gondanf  wax 
Cochineal  wax 
I  Wool  wax 


Spermaceti  cmdati  pnctieallr  of  cetyl  pahnitaie,  CUneae  wax  of 
(Myl  palmitxte.  Tite  other  waxeaaie  01  aHit' complex  oompoahioA, 
Mpeoallf  00  woof  wax. 

Tfae  waxes  can  be  dasdfied  aimtely  to  tba'  «Us  ami  &rts  la 

f*^^''  I.  Liquid  waxea. 

II.  SoSd  waxes. 

A.  VcntaMe  waiea. 

B.  Animal  waxes. 

Tbc  uble  caamentn  the  nunt  important  waxes: — 

Wax  as 


Name  of  Wax. 

Source. 

Iodine 

Value- 

Principal  Um. 

^uKySin  «a  (BottkaoR  oil) 

VwrtaMe  Waxes— 
CanuObawaX  . 

Animal  Waxe»— 
Wool  wax  .... 
Becawax 

Spermaceti  (Cetin) 

liuect  wax.  Chinese  wax  . 

Liquid  Wax«i. 
PkjttUr  moirocepkaSus  . 
SjpaMmmUalta 

SeliSWaMt. 

Oris  Witt  

AbitmiUifita  . 
Pkyteltr  macrofc^uliu  . 
Cotcui  tinjtrtu 

Si-^ 
(3 

103 
ft-ll 
0-4 

0-1 -4 

Labrfout  ' 
Ubfinnt 

Polisbca.  Phooesi^tuM 

Ointment . 
Candiet.  piriiahta 
Candle*,  oirfvnr 
Candkh  polwbes.  atna 

There  are  only  two  liquid  waxes  known,  spenn  <S  and  arctic 
jpeim  oil  (bottlenase-whale  oD).  rormerly  always  das&ed  togelhcr 
with  the  anloial  o^  la  tbeir  physical  prapertiea  ihe  nalunU 
««ms  nantlaie  Iba  fatty  oik  and  fata.  Tbey  bcbavc  nmilaily 


to  solvents;  and  in  their  liquid  condition  leave  a  grease  spot 
on  paper.  An  imporlaDt  properly  of  waxes  is  (hat  of  easily 
formiog  efflulsioas  with  waicr,  so  tJiat  largo  quantiltes  ol  water 
(;an  be  incorporated  with  them  (lanolin). 

The  liquid  waxes  occur  in  ihe  blubber  of  the  sperm  whale, 
and  in  the  head  cavities  ot  those  wbalcj  which  yield  spcrinaceli; 
this  lalicT.  is  obtained  by  cooling  the  crude  oil  obtained  from 
the  bead  caTtlic*.  Vegetable  waxet  appear  to  be  very  widely 
disttibuteit  ttirougheut  the  vegeiablo  kingdom,  and  occur  mostly 
as  a  very  thin  film  covering 
leaves  and  also  fruits.  A  few 
only  are  found  in  sufBciently 
large  quantities  to  be  of  com- 
mercial Importance.  So  far 
camaiiba  wax  is  practically 
the  only  vegetable  wax  which 
isofimportanceinthe  world's 
markets.  The  animal  waxcft 
are  widely  distributed 
amongst  the  imects,  the  most 
important  being  beeswax, 
wbicb  is  collected  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Aji  ex- 
ceptional poaition  ik  occupied 
by  woM  wax,  the  mam  constituent  of  the  natural  wool  fat  which 
covets  the  hair  of  sheep,  and  is  obtained  iis  a  by-product  in  Scour- 
ing Ihe  raw  wool.  Wool  fat  is  now  being  purilied  on  a  large  Kale 
aad  brought  iaw  tmamm,  vaAts  Ute  name  af  laMlin,  as.  «■ 
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OILS 


ointment  the  beneficent  properties  of  which  woe  known  to 
DkwmMei  in  the  begiiuring  of  the  pieaent  en.  Its  chemical 
composition  is  cxnedingly  comfdez,  snd  ipccially  remarkable 
on  account  of  (he  conddenble  proportions  of  cholesterol  and 
isocholesterol  it  cod  tains. 

Ccmmirce.—Tbe  spenn  olb  tie  generally  sold  In  the  same 
ttarketa  as  the  fish  and  blubber  (see  above).  For  becawaz 
London  is  one  of  the  chief  marts  of  the  world.  In  Yorkshire, 
Ibe  centre  of  (ho  woollen  industry,  the  largest  amounts  of  wool- 
Su  are  produced,  all  atLemp(s  to  recover  (he  liithcrlo  wasted 
msierial  in  Argentine  snd  Australia  having  so  far  not  beco 
attended  with  ajiy  marked  succev.  Spermaceti  is  a  oomparap 
tivdy  unimportant  ailide  ol  commerce;  and  of  Chinese  wax 
small  quantities  only  are  imported,  as  the  home  consumption 
takes  up  the  bulk  the  wax  for  the  manufacture  of  candles, 
polishes  and  si«s. 

3.  Estenlial  or  Eihereal  Oils, 

The  essential,  e(hereal,  or  "  vola(ile  "  oils  constitute  a  very 
extensive  class  of  bodies,  which  possess,  in  a  concentrated  form, 
the  odour  characteristic  of  the  plants  or  vegetable  substances 
from  which  they  arc  obtained.  The  oils  are  usually  contained 
in  special  cells,  glands,  cavities,  or  canals  within  the  plants 
either  as  such  or  intermixed  with  resinous  substances;  in  the 
latter  case  the  mixtures  form  oleo-resins,  balsams  or  resins 
according  as  the  product  is  viscid,  or  solid  and  hard.  A  few 
do  not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  plaiits,  but  result  from  chemical 
change  of  inodorous  substances;  as  for  instance,  bitter  aloMUids 
and  essential  oil  of  mustard. 

The  cnential  oils  arc  far  Ihc  most  part  Insoluble  or  only  very 
sparingly  tolubic  in  watiT.  bii(  in  alcohal,  rthcr,  fatty  oils  and  nfineral 
oils  ihcy  tfi5s<jlv-o  freely.  They  i^niie  wilh  Kreal  case,  emittinfc  a 
-miikf  fruly,  <i«ing  to  ihc  lar^e  prop-^rliun  olcarljon  ihcy  tonl.iin. 
Their  I  hi,  f  [ih\aii;.ll  distinclinn  from  thi:  laity  oils  ii  th.it  ihcy  arc 
as  .1  rule  not  ofeaelnous  lo  the  touch  anil  leave  no  ptniuni.ni  t;r'-i»c 
spot.  They  have  an  aromatic  smell  and  a  hot  buirnnL.'  i.i^t.  ,  ,ind 
can  be  distilled  unchanged.  The-  crunle  oils  arc  al  iho  ,iri!.'i.iry 
temperature  mostly  liquid,  some  art  solid  subslaiiccs,  other-.,  .^);.iin, 
di  pii-.ii  on  standing  a  c[yslalline  portion  ("  stean.ip'ene  "  in 
l  oniradislinrtion  to  the  lifiu id  portion  ("  claeoplene  ").  The  essential 
oils  pos-icss  a  hit:h  refraetive  power,  and  most  of  Ihcm  rot.-itc  the 
plane  ol  (he  polarized  1i);ht.  Lvvn  so  nearly  related  oiU  as  (he  oils 
of  turpentine,  if  obtained  from  dilforcnC  sources,  rotate  the  plane  of 
the  polariicd  light  In  opposite  directions.  In  BpeciGc  gravity  die 
efwiisl  oils  range  from  0-850  to  1443:  the  najorfty  are,  however. 
Medially  Hotter  tfau.«!Mc^v ICtUm  churicnl, constitution  the 
f^seslad  o3s  pieient  oo'relatSoinalp  K  tli»  fats  and  mit.  They 
itpW.W>nf  mail  number  of  dasm  of  substance*  of  which  the  most 
fauoMUM:  (i)  HydtocarboBi,  such  as  pinenc  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
lIsmpl^K  m  dtroneua  <nl,  Umonenc  in  lemon  and  orangc-peel  oils, 
catimphyilene  in  clove  oil  and  cumene  in  oil  of  thyme:  (i)  krianes, 
such  as  cjtmphor  from  the  CMnphor  tree,  and  irone  which  oc<:urs  in 
onis  root:  (3)  phenels,  luch  afctCenol  in  clove  oil,  thymol  in  thyme 
oil,  safTrot  in  satsalru  ca\,  ancthol  in  anise  oil;  (4)  ahUhyd^:,.  ?iich 
as  citral  and  cilroncllal,  the  most  important  constituents  nf  I1  Mon 
oil  and  Icmon-sraH  oil,  bcnialdchyde  in  the  oil  of  bitter  almnnds, 
cinnamk  aldehyde  in  cassia  oil,  vanillin  in  gum  bcnioin  ami  li.  Ib- 
iropin  in  the  spiraea  oil,  Ac;  (5)  olcohoii  and  ihcir  i-sicr^,  su>  li  at 

Eraniol  {rhodinol}  in  rose  oil  and  geranium  oil,  linalool.  oiiumne 
bcrBamot  and  lavender  oils,  andas  the  acclic  e^ti-r  in  ru  1  ,i\J, 
trrpineol  in  cardamom  oil,  menthol  in  jiepperniint  oil,  eucalyplnl  in 
Cunriyplus  oil  and  bomcol  in  rosemary  oil  and  BornLO  ranijilior; 
(G)  atiii  and  their  anhydriiici.  such  3»  cintumic  acid  in  Peru  balsam 
and  coiim.trin  in  wrK^JnifT;  and  (!r).«iB's|Hi »M .empennds.  such  as 
mu>t3rd  oil,  \n<h>i  in  j  i^niine  'qff 'iigd  ip^hraatUp  metbyl-estn  in 
ncroli  and  jaaniine  uils. 

Preparation  Jrom  i*/dKtf.— Belbie~eMential  otis  could  bo 
prepared  synthetically  (hey  were  obtained  from  plants  by  one 
of  (he  foUoK-ing  me(hod5:  (1)  distillation,  (3)  ezprcsaon, 
(3)  ex(rac(ion,  (4)  enfleurage,  (5)  maceration. 

The  most  important  of  (hcie  processes  is  the  first,  as  i(  is  applicable 
to  a  large  number  of  substances  of  (he  widest  range,  such  as  oil  of 
pci>permini  and  camphor.  The  process  is  based  on  (he  principle  (hat 
whilst  the  odoriferous  substances  are  insoluble  in  water,  their 
vapoor  tension  is  reduced  on  being  tinted  with  steam  so  that  they 
mte  carried  over  by  a  Current  of  steam.  The  distitlatlon  is  gencratty 
performed  in  a  still  with  an  inlet  for  steain  and  an  ou(lc(  to  carry 
the  vapours  laden  with  essential  oils  into  a  condenser,  where  the 
water  and  oil  vapours  are  condensed.  On  standing,  the  distillate 
separates  into  two  layers,  an  aooeous  and  an  oily  layer,  the  oil 
Mating  on  or  saikinf  thmugh  the  water  acuBidiag  to  ita  specific 


gravity.  The  process  of  txprtition  is  applicable  to  the  obtatning  ol  ! 

essential  oils  which  arc  contained  in  the  rind  or  skin  ol  the  fruit*  - 

belonging  to  the  citron  family,  such  as  orange  and  lemon  oilt.  The  ' 
oranges,  lemons,  ftc.,  are  peeled,  and  the  peel  is  pressed  aeainst  a 

large  number  of  fine  needles,  (he  exuding  <mI  bnng  ahmmd  by  | 

sponges.  It  is  intended  to  introduce  machinery  to  replace  manual  \ 

labour.  The  prooass  of  **tia*tiom  with  volatile  *olvca(s  is  tunilar  ' 

to  that  used  in  the  extraction  of  oils  and  (at*,  but  as  only  the  most  ' 

highly  purified  mlvents  can  be  used,  this  process  has  not  yet  gained  ' 

commndal  importance.  The  process  of  e»finrat)i  it  used  in  those  ' 

caMS  where  the  odofifcroin  cobttance  is  present  to  a  very  small  | 

extent,  and  is  so  tender  and  liable  to  deteriotation  (hat  i(  cannot  be  ' 

sepaiaied  by  way  of  distilbtion.  Thus  in  (he  case  of  ncroli  oil  the  < 

prnls  of  Oiange  blossom  are  loosely  spread  on  trays  covered  with  ■ 

purified  lard  or  with  fine  olive  oil.  The  fa(ty  ioa(erials  then  take  op  ' 
and  fix  the  essential  oil.   This  process  is  pKndpally  employed  [or 

pivparing  pomades  and  perfumed  oils.  Lest  lender  plants  can  be  ' 

treated  by  the  analogous  method  of  Maceration,  which  consists  in  > 

extracting  the  odoriierous  substances  by  macerating  the  flowers  < 

in  hot  oifor  mokcn  fa(.  The  essential  ou  is  then  di^olvcd  by  the  1 
fatty  substance*.  The  essential  oil  itsell  can  be  recovered  from  the 

perfumed  oib,  prepared  either  by  entieuian  or  irtaccntion.  by  ■ 

agitating  the  perfumed  fat  in  a  waking  nAcnine  with  pure  conceit-  I 

tntcd  akohoL  The  essential  oil  panes  into  the  alcdiolic  tdutioo.  1 

which  u  used  as  such  in  perfumery.  < 

SytOketic  Preparation. — Since  the  chemistry  of  the  essential  , 
oils  has  been  investigated  in  a  systematic  fashion  a  large  number 

of  (be  chemical  individuals  mentioned  above  have  been  isolated  ' 

from  the  oils  and  identified.  ' 

This  first  step  has  led  to  the  synthetical  production  of  the  most  1 
characteristic  substances  of  essential  oils  in  the  laboratory,  and  the 
syntlwtical  manufacture  of  essential  oils  hade  fair  to  rival  in  im-  i 
portance  the  production  of  tar  coloors  hum  the  hydrocarbons  > 
obtained  on  dislilhng  coal.  One  of  the  earliest  triampbs  of  cynthcticxi  1 
chemistry  in  this  direction  was  the  production  of  leijnneol,  the  1 
artificial  lilac  scent,  from  oil  of  turpentine.  At  present  it  is  almoat  1 
a  by-pnxluct  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  camphor.    This  was 
followed  by  the  pioduclion  of  hcliottopio.  coumarin  and  vanillin.  1 
and  later  on  by  the  artificial  preparatbn  of  Ioikmw,  the  most  char- 
acteristic constituent  of  the  violet  iccnt.  At  present  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  camphor  may  be  considered  a  solved  proUem,  although 
it  is  doubtful  whether  such  camphor  will  be  able  to  compete  in  pm 
with  the  natural  product  in  the  future.  The  aim  of  the  chemist  to  , 
produce  essential  oils  on  a  manufacturing;  scale  is  naturally  confined  , 
at  present  to  the  more  expenstTc  oils.  For  so  long  as  the  great  bulk 
of  oHt  it  so  cheaply  produced  in  nature's 'laboratory,  the  oatunl 
products  will  hold  their  field  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

il^jcofiMir.— Encntial  oils  have  an  extensive  nage  of  uses. 

ot  which  the  principal  are  their  varionsapplicaiions  in  perfumcfy  , 
Next  to  that  they  play  an  important  part  in  connexioD  1 
¥rilh  food.  The  value  of  favouring  herbs,  condiments  and 
■picei  is  due  in  «  large  measure  u»  the  ciaential  <»ls  contained 
in  them.  The  commercial  value  ot  tea,  coffee,  wine  and  other 
beverages  may  be  said  to  depend  largely  on  the  delicate  aroma  | 
which  (hey  owe  (o  (he  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  ethereal 
oils.  Hence,  essential  oils  are  extensively  used  for  the  flavoar- 
ing  of  Kqueura,  aerated  beverages  and  other  drinks.  Nor  is  thdr 
emph>ynient  less  considerable  in  the  manufacture  of  confectionery 
and  in  the  preparation  of  many  dietetic  articles.  Most  fruit 
essences  now  employed  in  confectionery  arc  artificially  prepared 
oils,  especially  is  this  the  case  with  cheap  confectionery  (j<>ms> 
marmalades,  &c.)  in  which  the  artifidal  fruit  esters  to  s  large 
rx(ent  replftco  the  itatural  fruity  flavour.  Thus  amyl  scetstc 
is  used  as  an  imitation  of  the  jaigondlc-pear  flavour;  amyl 
valerate  replaces  apple  flavour,  and  a  mixture  of  ethyl  and  propyl 
bulyrates  yields  the  so-called  pine-apple  flavour.  Formic  cthct 
gives  a  peach-likc  odour,  anil  is  used  for  flavouring  fictitious 
rum.  Many  of  (he  essential  oils  God  ex(cnBive  use  in  mcdidno. 
In  the  arts,  oil  of  turpentine  is  used  on  the  largest  scale  in  the 
manufacture  of  varnishes,  and  in  smaller  quantities  for  (he 
pioduc(ion  of  terpincol  and  of  artificial  camphor.  Oil  of  cloves 
is  used  in  the  silvering  of  minor  glasses.  Oils  of  lavender  snd 
of  spike  arc  used  as  vehicles  for  painting,  more  especially  for 
the  painting  of  pottery  and  glass. 

The  examination  of  essential  oils  h  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 
Each  oil  reouircK  alruost  a  special^  method,  but  with  the  progrcso  of 
chemistry  the  extensive  adulteration  that  used  to  be  practised  with 
fatty  oils  has  almost  disappeared,  as  the  presence  of  fatty  oils  ta 
readily  detpcud.  Adulteration  of  expeniive  oil  with  <^caper  oils 
WW  moK  nMatvely  practised,  snd  such  tests  as  the  dciormiaaijoa 
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nine  (we  above)  and  of  the  optical  rouiion, 
fi^'lfolation  and  qua  nti  rati ve  deWfiHlnation  of 


md  i*  ^pMU  eMt  tfi^  IfOlatuM  and  quanticative 
ihwii  liiiiiii  anbnancca,  lesd*  in  very  many  caaea  to  relinble 
friWi  The  colour,  tbe  boiliog-poiat,  the  &pcd6c  Eiavity  aad 
KdabSnr  b)  alcohol  irrvc  as  most  valuable  adjuncts  in  the  examina- 
tiM  ^tb  a  view  to  form  an  estimate  o(  the  gt^nuincnc^s  and  vJue 
cISMWpllb  Quite  apart  fniti  the  i^nitlnen<^  of  a  sampler,  its  ^pceial 
•MM  ClriMlllitca  the  value  of  an  oil,  and  in  this  rL-3]>wt  ihi;  judcinf 
of  tbe  WMft^  a  given  oil  may,  apart  from  liie  ourity,  be  inon 
readily  mMS  by  an  experienced  pcriiimtr  ih.in  by  itic  ih.n.iit. 
Thaa  fotnbt different  origin  or  even  of  dilTcrcnt  yi^ars  will  ykM  rose 
eihof  atlely  diffcrcni:  value.  The  cukivation  of  |ilaiirs  f'lr  f?5entW 
bmm  bcciTtiM;  a  large  industry,  and  is  c^>[H.'ci.illy  practi^d  asaa 
mAoMtry  in  tbe  »-»ith  ul  Fr^incc  (C>r,i«Ee,  t\\ce,  (J^iinc').  The  roae 
mI  ladimiry.  which  h.id  b:  i  n  lor  i-cmiirics  locjlfd  iii  I  he  i.  jlli  ^  =■  ol 
Bnltana,  has  tiow  beon  tiUcn  up  in  Cirm.iny  fncjr  l.tipiij;],  ttlcre 
ro«s  M  ^lecialty  cultivated  fnr  the  prodiiciton  of  ru^.-  oil.  InJla 
■ad  ChMU  an  alaa  very  lar^e  producers  ul  r-'~.Ttl.il  oils.  (J'p.iii^  to 
ibe  dioate  Other  cotuitne*  an:  k~,t,  f.iv<iiii.-.l,  .litli'mj^h  l.ivi  iiJti.^ 

prpfXRiunt  are  largely  cultivated  at  Milchain  in  Sum  y,  in  I  l<.Tir<>rd- 
•biie  and  Bedfonbhirr.  Lavender  and  pciipcrmint  oils  of  En^ilish 
onfia  rank  m»  tbe  best  gualilies.  As  an  illustration  of  the  extent 
tovWchtt^BHttfif  the  industry  suffers  from  the  climjif.  it  may  be 
tated  tk^^H^Hn lavender  pUuita grown  in  England  never  produce* 
Boce  EmIoih  acetate,  which  give«  the  character iitic 

Kent  toHHIKaft  WBilit  tSi  from  bvender grown  in  the  south  of 

riiii  I  fllljlirlWllf  jiilil   Ii  II    ]-"•  if  ll  I      ir  -    The  proof 

that  this -wdoaiBaujy  to  climatic  intluencct  ii  (unlished  by  the  fact 
that  HkoMBI  bvenqe''  traiuplaaied  to  Frxnce  prtxluces  an  oil 
■hicfe  year  by  year  apptDximates  more  closely  in  rc5p<-ct  oi  iti 
ooMenn-of  linalool  acetate  to  the  product  of  the  French  iil,\nt. 

BnucxiKAPHV. — For  the  fixed  oils,  fan  and  waxes,  mi;  C.  R.  A. 
Wright,  Fixed  OUs,  Fall,  BuUm  and  Waxn  (l.ondon.  2nd  ed.  by 
C  A.  Mitchell,  1903);  W,  Brannt.  Animal  ar.d  Vtcriable  F^li 
(Mi  (London.  1896);  J.  Lcwkowitsch,  Cktmkal  Techr.olcf^y  ittd 
Ataljiit  cf  CHli,  Fats  and  iVaia  (London,  4ih  r<l..  3  vol.i..  1009; 
■in  Gm-i.in  ed.,  Bruniwick,  1905;  Frmrh  ivl.,  I'jris,  vol.  i. 
ni.  a.  Villi,  vol.  iii.  1905);  Laboratory  Ccin^-ar.ion  lo  Fills  am!  Oil 
laiu-Orit:  (London,  1903);  Cantor  Ltcturu  of  the  Sooicty  of  .Arts, 
(Ml  ami  Fat*,  ikrir  Oitl  and  Afiptkulinr-.n  Cr-ivL-i  jiyi  Thurp, 
Otmie^  TaduteUtr,  voL  iL;  A.  H.  (.ill.  0.7  Ar.dy^t!  U')r'))\ 
G.  Hefwr.  Terknohpt  d€T  FtHt  und  Ok  IKcrllp,  vol.  i.  1906:  vol,  u. 
iMi);  L.  Ubbelohde.  Handhu^k  der  Chemie  und  Technplogit  dtr 
CU  M»d  FtiU  (Ui  pzia,  vol.  i.,  1908);  R.  Dcnedikt  and  F.  Ulicr, 
A<ulytt  der  FeSU  und  WacniaHtn  (Berlin,  IQOB);  J.  Fritsch,  Lu 
Bwa*s     zraisitt  d^criiint  animoU  (Paris,  1907). 

F«  tfc.-  essential  oils,  »ee  F.  B.  Power,  Dttcripiki  Catalopu  OJ 
£cnlM  OUs ;  J.  C.  Sawer.  Odaroiraphia  (LondoD,  1B93  and  1894): 
E,  Gihlcmeuicr  and  F.  Hoffmann,  Z>j(  atlhtritchtn  OU  (Berlin, 
On).  tBiH.  (igomtiy  E.  Krcmers  under  the  title  Veinili:  Oils  (Mil- 
■wlieej  WtKOnain);  F.  W.  Semmler,  Die  tuOitriseken  OU  vae\ 
iitm  eitmmken  SestandleiUn  unttr  Brrii^ksichligun^  der  grsrhiekl' 
kc^  Eitimtlcdtuit  (Leipzig):  -M.  Otto,  L  lndwiru  drs  parfumt 
(PaiW,  tOOO}:  O.  Aschan,  dirmie  df  alky'-.:  Vrrbindurun 
(Bninwick,    t90S):  F.   R,  hh.-u-  kr  !      ■  riu 

Omutryeftlu  Tefpoia  1  Ll.:..;  ,ri,  i,...)  . 

OtROIf.  s  vttlage  of  western  France,  in  tJie  department  of 
Dcux-Sivxas,  7}  B.  E,  by  S-  of  Thoutin  by  toad.  ,  Oiron  b 
celebrated  for  iu  cb&teau,  ■Uadiog  in  a  park  and  originally 
buSt  in  the  fint  half  of  tbe  i6th  centuiy  by  the  Cou£ei  family, 
KtMiiit  ia  tie  latter  ball  of  the  i7tb  century  by  Fraacia  <A 
Anboaon,  tluke  of  La  FeuiUade,  aad  purchased  by  Madams 
de  Uontcspan,  who  time  pasMd  the  latter  part  of  her  life. 
Mifih?!  ViUeioy  afterwards  lived  there.  The  ch&teau  consists 
«f  a  miii"  bulhitiig  with  two  long  projecting  wings,  one  of  which 
B  2  graceful  stiuctuie  of  the  Renaissance  period  built  over  a 
cIoiftM-.  The  adjoining  church,  begun  in  1518,  combines  the 
Gothic  and  ReDnisaance  styles  and  contalni  the  tombs  of  four 
aiembers  of  the  Gouffier  family.  These  together  with  other  paru 
(A  the  chAteau  and  church  wen  mutilated  by  the  Protestants 
in  I  s6S.  The  park  contains  a  group  of  fotir  dolmens,  ' 

For  tbe  Oiroa  potury  Ke  Cs  aaiacs.  ^ ' 

om;  A  liver  of  northen  Fruce,  tnbutary  to  tbe  Seine, 
lowHVfOUth-iNstfseni  the  Belgian  froiUiei  sad  ttavcning  the 
depntiiicsuof  Aiia^OfM«BdSeine-et-Oiae.  Length,  187  m.i 
Mm  of  buta  0437  XI-  Kising  in  Belgium,  5  >>>•  S.E.  of 
OuBay  (pminoe  of  Namitr)  at  a '  height  of  980  ft.,  the  rivet 
■am  France  after  a  oooiae  of  little  more  than  9  Flowing 
tfpytf.  tlw  diMiict  of  Thi^racbe,  it  divides  below  Gtuse  into 
niiml  asHW  ud  pnoecda  to  the  confluence  of  the  Serre, near 
Lfr  Wtit  CAtf)-  TbcMB  at  far  as  the  confluenca  of  the  AilctU 
^  yyry  He*  thnugh  wcU-wooded  country  to  Compi^gae, 


a  short  distance  above  which  it  receives  the  Altne.  Skirling 
the  foiists  of  CompicgDC,  Ualatte  and  Chontilly,  all  on  its  left 
banlt,  and  receiving  ni:ar  Creil  the  Tbfrain  and  the  Br£cbe, 
the  river  Sows  past  Pontoise  and  debouches  into  the  Seine 
39  m.  below  Paris.  Its  channel  is  canalized  (depth  6  ft.  6  in.) 
from  JanvUle  above  Compiigne,  to  its  mouth  over  a  secUoo 
60  m.  in  length.  Above  JanvUlc  a  lateral  canal  continued 
the  Sambre-Oise  canal  accompanies  the  river  to  Landrecies.  ft 
commuiiicatea  with  the  canal  system  of  Flanders  and  with  the 
Somme  canal  by  way  of  the  St  Quentin  canal  (Crozat  branch) 
which  unites  with  it  at  Cbauny.  The  same  town  ia  its  point  of 
junction  with  the  Aisne-Oise  canal,  by  which  it  is  linked  with 
the  Eastern  canal  system. 

OISB.  a  department  of  northern  France,  three-fourths  of 
which  belonged  to  De-de-France  and  tbe  rest  to  Picardy,  bounded 
N.  by  Somme,  E.  by  Alsne,  S,  by  Seine-et-Matne  and  Snne-ct- 
Oise,  and  W.  by  £ure  and  Seine-Inffricure.  Pop.  (1906) 
410,019;  area  337a  sq.  m.  The  department  is  a  moderately 
elevated  plateau  with  pleasant  valleys  and  fine  forests,  such 
as  those  of  Comjnigne,  Ermenonville,  Chantilly  and  Hklatte, 
all  In  the  south-east.  It  belongs  almost  entirely  lo  the  basin  of 
the  Seine — the  Somme  and  the  Bresle,  which  flow  into  the 
English  Channel,  draining  but  a  small  area.  Tbe  most  important 
river  is  the  Oise,  which  flows  through  a  broad  and  fertile  valley 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  past  the  towns  of  Noyon,  Com- 
pi^gne.  Font  St  Hazcnce  and  CrelL  On  its  right  it  receives 
the  BrMic  and  the  Thfrain,  and  on  Its  left  the  Alsne,  which 
brings  down  a  larger  volume  of  water  than  the  Oise  itself,  the 
Authonne,  and  the  Nonette,  which  irrigates  the  valley  of  Scnlis 
and  Chantilly.  The  Ourcq,  a  tributary  of  tbe  Mame,  in  the 
south-east,  and  the  Epte,  a  tributary  of  the  Seine,  in  Ihc  west, 
also  in  part  bcbng  to  the  department,  lliese  streams  are 
separated  by  ranges  of  slight  elevation  or  by  isolated  bills,  the 
highest  point  (77oft.)beingin  tbe  ridge  of  Bray,  which  stretches 
from  Dieppe  to  Prfey-sar-(Kse.  The  lowest  pt^t  Is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oise,  ody  66  ft.  above  sea-levd.  The  dliraate 
is  very  variable,  but  the  range  of  temperature  is  moderate. 

Clay  for  bricks  and  earthenware,  sand  and  building-atone  are 
among  tbe  iniaeial  products  of  oUe,  aitd  peat  is  abo  worked. 
PiefTefondi,  Gouvieox,  Chantflly  and  Fontafaw  Bonaeleaa 
have  mineral  sprtD^  Wheat,  oats  and  other  cereals,  potatoes 
and  sugar  beet  are  tbe  chief  agricultural  crops.  ,  Cattle  ere 
reared  more  especially  in  the  western  districts,  where  dairying  is 
actively  carried  on.  Bee-keepiag  is  gencfsL  Racing  tCtUcs 
are  namnous  in  tbe  neighboui^obd  of  ChurtOly  Md  COmpttgan 
AnxHig  the  indtistries  of  the  departmcDt  at  manutacture  of 
sugar  and  alcoliol  froa  beetroot  occuines  a  foremost  place. 
Ihe  manufacture  of  famiture,  brushes  (Beaurais)  and  other 
wooden  goods  and  of  toys,  fascy^ware,  buttons,  fans  and  other 
articles  in  wood,  ivory,  bone  «r  iMther-of-^>esri  are  widespread 
industries.  There  are  also  woollen  and  cotton  mills,  and  the 
making  of  woollen  fabrics,  blankets,  carpets  (Beauvais),  hosiery 
and  lace  (Chantilly  aitd  its  vicinity)  is  actively  carried  on. 
Creil  and  the  neighbouring  Uontstaire  form  an  important 
metallurgical  centre.  Oise  is  serred  by  the  Northern  railway, 
on  which  Creil  is  an  important  junction,  and  Its  commeroc  it 
facilitated  the  Oise  aiid  its  lateral  canal  and  the  Aisne,  which 
afford  about  70  m.  of  navigable  waterway. 

There  are  fomr  artwlissementa— Beauvais,  Clermont,  Com- 
pile and  Senlis— with  35  cantMS  and  701  oommnnes.  Tbe 
department  forma  the  diocese  of  Beutvals  (province  of  Reims) 
and  part  of  the  region  of  the  n,  army  coipi  and  <A  the  acadfmie 
(educational  division]  oi  Paris.  Ita  court  of  a(q>eal  is  at  Amien^ 
The  principal  places  are  Beauvais,  the  capital,  CbanltUy,  Clei>- 
moat-en>Beauvoisis,  Cominigne,  Nqyon,  Piencfonds,  Cnil  and 
Senlis,  which  are  treated  separately.  Amoog  the  more  poptdous 
places  not  mentioned  is  M6iu  (53t7),  a  centre  for  fancy-wore 
manufacture.  The  department  abounds  in  old  churches,  soong 
which,  besides  those  of  Beauyais,  Noyon  and  Senlis,  may  be 
mentioned  those  at  Morienval  (tith  and  lath  ceatntie^ 
Maignelay  (i  5th  and  i6th  ceotoiies),  Citpy-eD-Valoia  (St  Thoma^ 
lath.  15th, and  i{th  centuries).  St  l>eud'£sser«Bt  (mainly  latb 
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century),  Tracy-le-Val  Tniainly  i3tb  century),  Villers  St  Faul 
(iitfa  and  13th  centuries),  St  Gcrmer-de-FIy  (a  fine  example 
^  the  (raiuitioa  from  Romanesque  to  Gothic  aicfaitecture), 
and  St  Manin-aux-Bois  (i3tb,  uth  and  istfa  centuries).  Poot- 
point  preserves  the  buildings  of  an  abbey  founded  tovarda 
the  end  of  the  14th  century  and  St  Jean-auz<Bois  the  remains 
of  a  priory  inchiding  a  church  of  the  13th  century.  There 
are  Callo- Roman  remains  of  Ctiamplieu  close  to  the  forest  of 
Compijgne.  At  Ermenonville  there  h  a  chateau  of  the  17th 
century  where  Rousseau  died  in  1778. 

OJIBWAT  (Ojibwa),  or  CntPPEWAY  (Ckvpewa),  the  name 
given  by  the  English  to  a  large  tribe  of  North  American  Indians 
of  Algonquian  stock.  They  must  not  be  confuted  with  the 
Chlpewyan  tribe  of  Athabascan  stock  settled  around  Lake 
Athabasca,  Canada.  They  formeriy  occupied  a  vast  trad  of 
country  around  Lakes  Ruron  and  Superior,  and  now  are  settled 
on  reservations  In  the  nclshbourinod.  The  name  Is  from  a 
word  meaning  "  to  coast  tHI  puckered  "  or  **  drawn  up,"  in  refer- 
ence, it  is  suggested,  to  a  pecuCar  seam  In  their  mocas^ns,  though 
other  explanations  have  been  proposed.  They  call  theroselves 
Anithinitbeg  <"  ^Kinlancous  men and  the  French  called 
them  Saulleurs  ("People  of  the  Falls"],  from  the  fipt  group 
of  them  being  met  at  S.iult  Stc  Marie.  Tribal  traditions  declare 
they  migrated  from  the  St  Lawrence  regioa  together  with 
the  OtUwa  and  Polawntoml,  vith  which  tnbcs  (bey  formed 
a  confederacy  known  as  **  1^  Three  Fires."  When  first  en- 
countered about  1640  the  OJibway  were  inhabiting  the  coast 
of  Lake  Superior,  surrounded  by  the  Sioux  and  Foxes  on  the 
we<it  and  south.  During  the  iStb  century  they  conquered  these 
latter  and  occupied  much  of  their  territory.  Throughout  the 
Colonial  wars  they  wero  loyal  to  the  French,  but  (ought  for  ibc 
English  in  the  War  of  Imlcpendencc  and  the  War  of  1811, 
and  thereafter  permanently  maintained  peace  with  the  Whiles. 
The  tribe  was  divided  into  ten  divisions.  Tliey  lived  chiefly 
by  hantlnit  >nd  fishing.  They  ]ud  many  tribu  myths,  which 
were  eoIlMted  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  bi  his  Algie  Raeareket 
(1839),  upon  which  Longfellow  founded  his  *'  Hiawatha." 

See  INDIANS,  North  AHERiCAK;alaoW.J.HaiTmann,"Midewiwin 

W.  W.  Wama,  ''  History  of  the  Ojibways."  vd.  v.,  UimnaM 
HiOtricel  Sa^yi  CoUeUumt;  G.  Copway,  Hiitory  el  tht  OjOmay 
Indian!  (Botton,  iSjo}:  P.  Jones,  Htstoiy  of  tht  Ojeimvy  Mian* 
(1861) ;  A.  E.  Jenkf. "  Wnd  Rice  Gatherers,^'  tgiklUportefBnrmi  of 
Aamrtum  EOuteho 

OKAFI.  the  niUlve  tiaint  of  u  AMcan  mminaiit  OiuubbI 
{Oeapiajokiuloni),  belonging  to  the  Oiraffidae,  or  girafle-fanlly, 
tut  diuingulshed  from  ^railes  by  its  shorter  limbs  and  neck, 
the  abwBce  of  horns  in  ibe  females,  and  tls  very  temaikable  typa 
of  colowtlBg.  Its  aSnltjr  with  tfaa  giraffes  is,  however,  dearly 
revealed  by  the  structura  irf  the  skiiUaiidtertfatmoreespedally 
the  bilobed  crown  to  the  indsor-like  lower  catdne  teeth.  At 
the  shoulder  the  okapi  stands  about  5  fL  In  cobar  the  sides  of 
the  tmee  ate  puce,  awl  the  neck  and  most  «f  the  body  purplish, 
but  the  buttocks  and  upper  part  of  both  fore  and  bind  limbs  ar* 
tramrersety  barred  with  black  asd  iriilte,  wfaHa  their  lower 
portion  is  mainly  white  with  black  fetkxk-rings,  and  in  the  front 
pair  a  vertical  black  stripe  on  the  anterior  surface.  Males  have 
a  pair  of  dagger-Aaped  boms  on  the  fbiehead,  the  Hps  of  wbkh. 
In  some  cases  at  any  rate,  perforate  the  hairy  ddn  with  iddch 
tbe  test  of  the  boms  are  covrnd.  Aa  In  all  foiat-dwellfaig 
animah,  the  ears  are  large  and  capadons.  The  tail  b  shorter 
than  in  giraffes,  and  not  tufted  at  tbe  tip.  The  c^pi,  of  which 
tbe  Knt  entire  skin  tent  to  Eisope  was  received  En  England 
from  GBr  H.  H,  JohutoB  la  die  si»to(  of  tgAi,  h  a  native  of  the 
SemHki  fimt,  bi  the  district  between  L^kea  Albert  and  Albert 
Edward.  From  certain  differenus  h  Ibe  ttrif^  of  the  legs,  as 
wen  as  from  variation  In  skuO-chanctera,  tbe  existence  of  more 
than  a  sfai^  specfas  has  been  suggested;  but  further  evidence 
k  reqalied  before  Mdi  a  vtew  can  be  definltdy  accqrted. 

^wcbnens  tai  Ac  nnsenm  at  Tenmeren  near  Bmaads  show  tWt 
In  fully  adult  males  the  boms  are  subtriangvlar  ami  Indtned 
•omewhat  badtwarA;  each  being  capped  vnth  a  smaQ  poGshed 
cpipfaysts,  wUch  projects  thntugh  the  skin  btvesting  tbe  rest 
of  tbe  born.  Aa  regards  lu  genual  chaiartcra,  the  iktiU  of  tht 


okapi  appears  to  be  Intermediate  between  that  of  the  giraffe 
on  the  one  hand  aitd  that  of  tbe  extinct  Pataadrofiiu  (or  SamM 
titriim)  of  the  Lower  Pliocene  deposits  of  southern  Europe  00  ibe 
other.  It  has,  for  instance,  a  greater  development  of  air-cdb  ia 
the  dipldt  than  in  the  latter,  but  much  less  than  in  the  fonnci. 
Again,  in  Pa/aeotngus  tbe  boms  (present  only  in  tha  fflak) 
are  situated  immediately  over  the  eye-sockets,  in  (kafia  ihxj  am 
placed  Just  behind  the  Utter,  while  In  Orafa  they  are  pajtly  OB 
the  porietals.  In  general  form,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  disarticulated  skeleton,  tbe  okapi  was  more  like  aa  aatdope 
than  a  giraife,  the  fore  and  hind  cannon-bones,  and  cenaeqnentty 
the  entire  limbs,  being  of  approximately  equal  length.  Fn>ia 
this  it  seems  probable  that  Fdaeatratta  and  Otapia  indicate  the 
ancestral  type  of  the  giraffe-line;  while  it  has  boca  further 
suggested  timt  the  apparently  hMnleaa  HdMMkerium  of  tha 


Female  Okai^ 

Grecian  Pliocene  nay  occupy  a  aomnriiat  dmHar  poehlon  b 
regard  to  the  homed  Sivathctium  of  the  Indian  SiwaUks. 

For  these  and  other  allied  extinct  eeneta  see  Pacoaa ;  for  a  fnll 
deflcriptbn  of  the  okapi  ItKlf  th«  reader  should  refer  to  an  iHuMfated 
memon-bySIrE.  Ray  Lankestcr  in  the  TVaoMKimr  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  LoHlon  (svi.  6,  tgaa),  entitled  "  On  (OafiiB,  a  New 
Gcnuk  of  OirafiAu  from  Central  Africa." 

Little  is  known  with  regard  to  tbe  habits  of  tbe  oka[d.  b 
am>ears,  however,  from  tbeobservationsof  Dr  J.  David,  who  spent 
some  time  in  the  Albert  Edward  district,  that  tbe  creature  dwdls 
in  the  most  dense  parts  of  the  primeval  forest,  whcie  there  Is  an 
undergrowth  <tf  solid^Ieavcd,  swamp-Iovinf  plants,  auch  as 
oruffl,  Dmax  and  PkrynUm,  wbldi,  whb  orchids  and  dDmbing 
plants,  form  a  thick  and  confused  mass  of  vcsetatioo.  Tbe 
leaves  of  these  plants  are  Uackish-green,  and  In  tbe  gloom  of  tbe 
forest,  grow  more  or  leas  borliontally,  and  ate  ^Qstcning  with 
molKnra,  TKeefltetoftballgbtfaltasapOBdMaibtopiMlilDe 
along  the  midrib' 4d  CMh  a  number  of  Aott  «Uto  atienkn  dt 
light,  which  oontrast  ftiost  strongly  with  tlv  shadows  Cast  fay  (bo 
leaves  themselves,  and  with  tht  general  twlHi^t  ^eoan  '-of  the 
fotest  On  tbe  other  hand,  tbe  thick  bycr  of  fallen  leavct  oa 
tbefn«nd,andtbebanief  tbaatamofUiefcratttHiatthWA- 
biown  and  nnset,  thus  doaely  ftaemblhig  tbe  decaytag  kavct 
an  European  fcnst  after  httvy  rsln;  while  tbe  wi>ole  effect  k 
precisely  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  russet  bead  and  body 
and  tbe  striped  th^hs  and  limbs  «f  the  okafM.  Tbe  long  aad 
BoUle  musale  of  the  okapi  appean  to  be  adapted  tor  feodiac 
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«ilke  knr  lomt  oodeTvood  and  thi  nni^vccHatipa.  TIm 
Bmll  ibe  of  Uw  honw  of  th»  b  piobably  aln  SD  «li|>Utioo 
to  life  in  ihick  UAdcnrood.  Id  Dr  David's  opialaa  u  okapi  in 
lu  nntivt  foKM  could  not  be  mcd  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
twanty  Of  ttnaly^ve  paces.  At  distances  greater  than  this  it 
la  InpoMible  to  see  anything  ckarly  in  these  equatoiial  fwesis, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  BO  even  at  this  shoitdiitaDCt.  This 
—ff  f  that  tha  colourins  ol  the  okapi  is  of  puidy  pmtective 
lype. 

By  the  Arsbfawfaed  enandpated  slaves  of  the  Albert  Edward 
disiriGt  the  okapi  b  known  » the  lunge,  M-pi  being  th«  Pignie^ 
■ame  for  the  cmuvre.  Dr  David  adds  that  Junket  nqr  nn- 
doubteiDy  dalra  to  be  the  dSsooverer  of  the  okapi,  for,  as  stated 
on  p.  S99  of  the  third  volume  oi  the  origioal  German  edition  of 
his  TVoacb,  be  taw  in  187S  or  1879  In  the  tiepo  district  a  portion 
of  the  skin  with  Uie  chaimctcrislic  Uadt  and  white  stripes. 
Jonker,  by  whom  it  was  mbtaken  for  a  large  water-dievntain 
or  icbra-antelope,  stales  that  to  the  natives  of  the  Nepo  district 
the  okapi  is  known  as  the  makap&  (R,  L.*) 

OKKHAMPTOM,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Tavittock  parliamentary  divisioD  of  Devonshire,  England, 
«D  the  cast  and  west  Okement  rivets,  33  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Exeter 
by  the  London  h  Sonth-Wetlani  railway.  Pop.  dooi)  3569. 
liie  chwdi  of  All  Saints  has  a  fine  Perpendicular  tower,  left 
IDtnJutcd  when  the  nave  and  chance!  weir  burned  down  In  1841. 
ClaiB  to  made  from  granuUle  found  in  the  Mcldon  VaOey,  3  m. 
d^ant.  Both  branches  of  the  river  abound  in  small  trout. 
CNcdtamplon  Castle,  one  of  tlte  most  picturesque  ndns  in  Devon, 
M^bly  dates  from  the  tsth  century,  though  iu  keep  may  be 
late  Norman.  It  was  disnuntlrd  under  Henry  VIU^  but 
Muidemfale  portions  remain  ot  the  chapel,  bawqwettng  hall  and 
hetaU't  tower.  Itnowdiat^  opporite  anthetraoia  of  ft  sup- 
posed Britldi  camp,  ud  of  the  Koman  road  frMn  Enter  to 
CktrawaU.  The  custom  of  tolling  the  curfew  sttU  prevails  in 
(Champion.  The  town  la  governed  by  a  flHyor,  4  aldermen 
and  IS  ooundlloTs.  Area,  503  acrea. 

Okehampton  (Oakmaotonl  was  bestoiwed  by  William  the 
Coaqitcror  on  Baldwin  de  Briooiis,  and  became  the  caput  of 
the  baney  of  Okehampton.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  of  1086  It  already  ranked  as  a  borough,  with  a  cattle, 
a  madwt  paying  4  shilllnga,  atid  tour  butgessea.  In  the  tStb 
eentaiy  the  maoor  pasted  fay  lurriage  10  tho  Cuunenays, 
afterwards  cnrb  of  Devon,  aad  Robert  de  Courtenay  in  isio 

Sve  the  king  a  piifny  to  bold  an  annual  fair  at  hw  manor  of 
Lehamptoo,  on  the  vigil  and  feast  day  of  St  Thomas  the 
Apostk.  In  the  reign  ol  Benry  III.  the  inhabil&nts  received  a 
dHWtcr  {undated)  from  the  earl  ol  Devon,  conhrming  their 
ti^^bta  "  fai  woods  and  in  uplands,  in  ways  and  in  paths,  in 
common  of  pastures,  En  men  and  in  mills.  They  were  to  be 
6««  from  tin  toll  and  to  elect  yearly  a  portreeve  and  a  beadle." 
A  farther  pant  of  privileges  va»  bcHowed  in  1291  by  the  earl 
«f  Devon,  bat  no  charter  of  incanoralion  waa  granted  nntil 
that  horn  James  I.  in  16}},  and  the  contmnation  of  this  by 
Charles  II.  in  1684  continued  to  be  (he  governing  charter,  the 
oorpoiaUos  consisting  of  a  mayor,  seven  principal  burgesses 
and  eight  asaistani  bursestes,  until  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  (rf  1881.  On  a  petition  from  the  InhabitanU  the  town  was 
toiacwporated  by  a  new  charier  in  1885.  Okehampton  returned 
two  membefs  to  parliament  in  1300,  and  again  in  ijia  and 
1313,  after  which  there  was  an'  Intermission  till  1640.  from 
«bl^  dale  two  members  were  letumcd  regulariy  until  by  the 
Reform  Act  of  1831  the  borough  was  disfranchised. 
See  K(dDn«anmfyi/MMr7,£l«SMuA(r»;W  B.Bridgc>,frii<w7qf 

OXn.  LORBNZ  {rT7Q-i8si).  German  naturalist,  was  bom  at 
Vohlsbach.  Swabla.  oa  the  isl  of  August  i770'  His  real  name 
Was  Lorens  Ockenluss.  snd  under  ibat  name  he  was  coiered  at 
the  nalufd  history  and  medical  classes  in  the  nnivetaty  of 
Worsburg,  whence  he  proceeded  toihai  of  Cwtingen.  where  be 
became  a  privat.<luceat.  and  abridged  bis  name  to  Ofcen.  As 
liorm  Okcn  be  pubiiahad  in  180a  hit  amall  work  entitled  Crmiti- 
Hn im  *■>  jililiiMW,  4m  Tkmm *r  Snsw,  wwd  do*  Un4 
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fiirindtCai  .Cfaui(|fca(tni  ia  Tkiera,  the  first  of  the  seiics  of 
works  which  placed  hiu  at  the  head  of  the  "  oalur-phikisophic  " 
or  physio-philosophical  school  oi  Germany.  In  it  he  extended 
to  physical  sdenca  the  philosi^hical  principles  which  Kant 
had  applied  to  mental  and  moral  science.  Oken  had,  however, 
in  this  applicatioo  been  preceded  by  }.  G.  Hchie,  who,  acknow* 
ledging  that  the  materials  for  a  universal  science  had  beco 
disravered  by  Kant,  declared  that  nothing  mora  was  needed 
than  a  systematic  co-ordinalioa  of  these  materials;  and  thia 
task  Fichte  undertook  in  bis  famous  DoOrtHt  oJSdenct  (Wissen- 
schaflslehre),  the  aim  of  which  wa*  to  oonstruct  a  priori  all 
knowledge.  In  this  attempt,  however,  Fichte  did  little  more 
than  hidicate  the  path;  it  was  reserved  for  F.  W.  J.  von  Scbclling 
fairiy  to  enter  upon  it,  and  for  Oken,  ialkning  him,  to  es|4ote 
iu  maae*  yet  further,  and  to  produce  •  qntfoatlc  plan  of  tb« 
country  so  surveyed. 

In  the  Cnttidrut  dfr  fftOirpkitompkit  of  180a  Oken  sketched 
the  outlines  of  the  scheme  he  afterwards  devoted  himself  to 
perfect.  The  poution  which  he  advanced  in  that  temarkabla 
work,  and  to  which  he  ever  after  professed  adherence.  Is  that 
"  the  animal  dasats  are  virtually  nMhing  else  than  a  rcpr«scnta> 
tion  of  the  tenae-orgaoa,  and  that  tbey  must  be  arranged  in 
accordance  with  them."  Agreeably  with  this  idn,  Okea  con- 
tended that  there  are  only  five  animal  dasics:  <i)  the  Der- 
auUdSM,  or  invertebrates;  (a)  the  GtouMtc,  or  Rthcs,  as  being 
those  animals  in  which  a  tme  tongue  makes,  for  jhe  first  time^ 
iu  appeamncei  (3)  the  JUuwseo,  w  Reptiles,  wherein  the  nose 
^MHt  for  the  &ai  time  into  the  nwutb  and  hihalcs  air;  (4)  th« 
OlosMt,  or  Birds,  in  which  the  car  for  the  first  time  opens  extern- 
ally; and  (5)  OpMalmMta,  or  Mammala,  la  idddi  all  iht 
ocgaw  of  sense  an  present  and  complete,  the  eyea  baiag  movabla 
«m1  oovered  with  two  lids. 

In  1805  Oktn  made  another  characteristic  advance  In  the 
application  of  the  a  priori  principle,  by  a  book  on  generatioik 
IDk  Ztagmii,  wherdn  he  mainuined  the  pnqxwtioo  that 
"  all  organic  beings  originate  from  and  consist  it  tttuiu  or  edit. 
These  veaide^  when  singly  detached  and  regarded  In  their 
original  praccss  ot  production,  are  the  Infuiorial  mass  or  proto- 
plasma  ImicMlam)  whence  all  larger  onanisms  fashion  tbcnuelven 
M  are  evolved.  Thnr  production  is  therefore  nothing  else 
than  a  regular  agglomeration  of  ii^kUf»*-^iot,  of  course, 
of  ^xdcs  already  etabocated  or  perfect,  but  ot  uMWons  vesidea 
ot  p^u  in  generel,  wUch  first  form  tbensdvea  by  their  luioo 
or  combination  into  particular  species." 

One  year  after  the  production  of  this  remaAahle  treatise, 
Oken  advanced  another  step  in  the  development  of  his  system, 
aad  in  a  vohune  published  in  1S06,  in  whidt  D.  G.  Kitaer  (1779- 
iMi)  assisted  him,  entitled  BtHrMii  tut  m^eicheitdin  Zotlopt. 
AMOhmit,  uttd  FkysMofu,  he  demonstrated  that  the  intestines 
originate  from  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  that  this  corresponds 
to  the  vitellut  or  yolk-bag.  Caviar  Fricdrich  Wolff  had  previ* 
oudy  proved  this  fact  in  the  chidt  {Ttteria  CeutraHoHis,  1774), 
hut  be  did  not  tee  its  application  as  cvidcace  of  a  general  law. 
Oken  shoawed  the  importaitie  of  the  discovery  as  an  iUustntlon 
of  his  system.  In  the  same  wwk  Oken  deioibed  and  recalled 
UtentioQ  to  the  tcr^em  Wttfiama,  or  "  primordial  kidoqrs." 

The  rqmttfioa  ^  tho  young  privat-docent  of  Cfittinfiti  bad 
nmniriBle  reached  the  ear  of  GoeUi%  and  in  1807  Oken  waa 
in^ted  to  fill  the  office  of  pnfcasn  eatiaoidinarias  of  tha 
DMdical  sciences  to  the  univenity  of  Jena.  He  accepted  tha 
call,  and  sekcied  for  the  anbjea  of  his  inaugural  discowK  hia 
idena  the  "  SignificMioa  of  tha  Bones  <rf  tho  Skull,"  baanl 
upon  t  discwery  be  bad  made  ia  the  previona  year.  This 
famous  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  presence  of  Goethe,  as  privy- 
oeondUor  and  rector  of  the  univentty,  and  was  published  in 
thctarae  year,  with  the  titk^  VOtr  4k  Aadoitoitf  dv  StitJtU 

With  etgard  to  the  ori^  of  the  idea,  Okm  naintei  in  his 
/sii  that,  walking  one  autumn  day  ia  1806  ia  the  Hars  forest, 
be  stumbled  upon  the  blanched  skull  of  «  deer,  picked  up  the 
partially  dialocated  bone*,  and  contemplated  the*  for  a  white, 
rtwn  tha  truth  gashed  wama  hii  nioA.  and  hi  fwlatmafU  "ft 
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b  B  vcrtebnl  columnr  At  a  meeting  <rf  the  Gennan  naturaBats 
held  at  Jeaa  SDme  yean  afterwards  Professor  Kieser  gave  an 
account  of  Oken's  discovery  in  the  presence  of  the  grand-duke, 
Which  account  Is  printed  in  the  la^blaU,  or  "  proceedings,"  of 
that  meeting.  The  professor  stated  that  Oken  commimicated 
to  him  his  discovery  when  journeying  in  1806  to  the  Island  of 
Wangetoog.  On  their  return  to  Gfittingen  Olccn  explained  his 
Ideas  by  reference  to  the  ^ull  of  a  turtle  in  Kieser's  collection, 
which  be  disarticulated  for  that  purpose  with  his  own  hands. 
"  It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure,"  wrote  Kieser,  "  that  I  am 
able  to  show  here  the  same  skull,  after  having  it  thirty  yeara 
in  my  collection.  The  ungic  bones  of  the  skull  are  mariied  by 
Oken's  own  handwriting,  which  may  be  so  easily  known." 

The  range  of  (Mten's  lecttuee  at  Jena  was  a  wide  one,  and  they 
were  h^My  esteemed.  They  embraced  the  subjects  of  natural 
philosophy,  BBtwral  naturtl  liistofy,  soology,  comparative 
anatomy,  die  pbynology  «f  man,  <rf  animals  and  <A  plants. 
The  tpMt  with  which  he  grappled  with  the  vast  scope  of  sdence  a 
characteristicaily  fflustrated  in  his  essay  Utber  das  Uirivatum  alt 
ForUdamf  des  Sitmetuytiems,  1608.  In  this  work  he  bys  it 
down  that  "organism  isnoneotherthanacomblnatlon<tf  aUthc 
uaivefseV  actlyitiet  within  a  tinj^  individual  body."  His 
doctrine  led  blni  to  the  conviction  dat "  worid  and  organism  are 
one  in  kind,  and  do  not  stand  merely  in  harmony  ¥rith  each 
other."  In  the  same  year  he  published  his  Erste  Idem  mr 
TkeorU  des  tickts,  &c.,  in  which  he  advanced  the  proporitiori 
that  "  ligtat  could  be  nottiing  but  a  pdar  tension  of  the  ether, 
evoked  by  a  cent  ml  body  in  antagonism  vrith  the  planets,  and 
beat  was  none  other  than  a  motion  of  this  etha  "-—a  sort  of 
vague  anticipation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "  correlation  of  {diy^cal 
forces."  In  1809  Oken  extended  his  system  to  the  mineral  wodd, 
arranging  the  ores,  not  according  to  the  metals,  but  agreeably 
to  tWr  comUnatlons  witb  oxygen,  adds  and  sulphur.  In  rSio 
lie  summed  up  his  views  on  organic  and  inorganic  nature  into 
one  compendious  system.  In  Cbe  first  edition  of  the  Lthrbuch 
dtr  Nahir^iUetcpkit,  wUch  appeared  in  that  and  the  flowing 
years,  he  Hught  to  Iniog  his  diffacnt  doctrines  into  mutual  con- 
nexion, and  to  "  show  that  the  mineral,  vegeuble  ud  animal 
kingdoms  are  not  to  be  amnged  arbitrarily  in  accordance  with 
single  and  isolated  characten,  but  to  ht  based  upon  the  cardinal 
organs  of  anatomical  systems,  from  which  a  finnly  esUblished 
number  of  classes  would  tie«narily  be  evolved;  that  each  class, 
moreover,  takes  its  starting-pcdnt  from  below,  and  consequently 
that  all  of  them  pass  paraQcl  to  each  other  ";  and  that,  "  as  in 
chemistry,  where  the  combinations  follow  a  definite  numerical 
law,  so  also  in  anatomy  the  organs,  in  physiology  the  functions, 
and  in  natural  hlrtory  the  claucs,  famEUea,  and  even  genera  of 
minerals,  [dants,  ^nd  pff*™**  present  ■  idmflar  aiithmelical 
ralfo."  The  LcArAiicA  procured  to  Oken  the  title  of  Hf/raA,  or 
court-coundllor,  and  in  iSi  a  be  was  apptrioted  ordinary  piofesBor 
of  the  natural  sciences. 

In  i8i0  he  commenced  the  pubUcatlcn  of  his  well-known 
periodical,  entitled  /m,  eine  encydofUditdu  ZeUtckrift,  wrsUglicb 
fUr  Nahirgfsdiielite,  vergleichende  AnaUmie  und  Physiologie. 
In  this  journal  appeared  essays  and  notices  not  only  on  the 
natural  sciences  but  on  other  subjects  of  interest;  poetry,  and 
even  comments  on  the  politics  of  other  German  states,  were 
occasionally  admitted.  This  led  to  represcnutions  and  remon- 
iTrances  from  ttie  governments  criticized  or  impugned,  and  the 
court  of  Weimar  calkd  upon  Oken  either  lo  suppress  the  /ru  or 
resign  his  professorship.  He  chew  the  latter  altcmatiTe.  The 
publicatioB  of  the  Isit  at  Weimar  was  pnAiUted.  Oken  made 
arrangements  for  Its  issue  at  RuddstadC,  and  this  eontinued 
uninterraptcdly  oniil  the  year  1848. 

In  1811  Oken  promulgated  in  hia  Ijis  the  first  idea  of  the 
annual  general  meetings  of  ibe  German  naturalists  and  medical 
practitioners,  which  happy  idea  was  reaUied  in  the  following 
year,  when  the  first  meeting  was  held  at  Leipctg.  The  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdence  was  at  the  outset 
avowedly  organised  after  the  Gennan  or  pkenian  modcL 

In  183S  Oken  resumed  his  original  humble  duties  as  privai* 
docMri  b  the  Bcwly-estdblidied  univeniiy  <rf  Munich,  ud  sooa 


afterwards  he  was  appointed  ordinary  prohssor  in  the  san* 
university.  In  183a,  on  the  proposal  by  the  Bavarian  govern* 
menl  to  transfer  him  lo  a  professorship  in  a  provindal  oniverHtjr 
of  the  state,  he  resigned  his  appointments  and  left  the  kingdom. 
He  was  appcnnted  in  183J  to  the  profeasor^p  of  natural  history 
in  the  then  recently-established  university  of  Zurich.  There  ht 
continued  to  reside,  fulfilling  his  professional  duties  and  pro- 
moting the  progress  of  his  favourite  sdenco,  tintil  bis  death  od 
the  nth  of  August  1851. 

AH  Oken's  writings  are  eminently  deductive  iltintrationB  of  a 
fortfione  and  asHimBd  principle,  which,  with  other  phtloaoplnn  of 
the  tnuucendeiitol  school,  be  deemed  equal  to  the  explanatioH  of 
all  the  mysteries  of  nature.  AccordinK  to  him,  the  head  was  a 
repetition  of  the  trunk — a  kind  of  Eecond  truiJc,  with  Iti  limbs 
and  other  appendages;  thb  sum  of^is  observations  and  compariaoits 
— few  of  which  he  ever  gavQ  In  detail— ought  alwa^  to  be  borjm 
in  mind  in  comparing  the  share  talun  by  Okoi  mi  hamologjinl 
anatomy  with  the  proeros  made  by  other  cultivators  o(  that 
philgsophical  branch  of  the  science. 

The  idea  of  the  analogy  between  the  alcuU,  or  part*  of  the  skull,' 
and  the  vertebral  column  had  been  pre^doiMlv  pfopouoded  and 
veatilaied  in  thar  lectures  by  J.  H.  F.  Autenrdtb  and  K.  F.  Kid- 
meyer,  and  la  the  writinga  of  ]T  P.  Frank.  By  Oken  it  was  a^ied 
chie6y  in  illustration  of  the  mystical  system  m  Scbdling— tht "  aB- 
in-all  "  and  "  all-in-every-pait."  Fiom  the  earliest  to  the  tatnt  e( 
Oken's  writings  on  the  subject, "  the  head  is  a  repctitioa  of  the  whols 
trunk  with  alTit*  systems:  the  brain  is  the  spinal  coed;  die  oaiduis 
is  the  vcrubral  column;  the  mouth  is  iniesune  and  abdomen; 
the  noee  u  the  lungs  and  thorax;  tlie  jaws  are  the  limbs;  and  the 
teeth  the  daws  or  nails."  J.  B.  von  Sput,  in  hb  folio  Cepbibtmtsit 
(1818),  richly  illustrated  comparative  cranioloffy,  but  ptesenied  the 
taca  under  the  same  transcendental  guite;  and  Cuvier  ably  availed 
himself  of  the  extravagances  of  these  disdples  of  SchelUne  to  cast 
ridicule  on- the  whole  inquirv  into  those  higher  telations  oTDartito 
the  archetype  which  Sir  Richard  Owen  called  "  general  homologies.'' 

The  vertebral  tbecnry  of  the  skull  had  practically  disappeared 
from  anatomical  sdence  when  the  labours  of  Cuvier  drew  10  their 
dose  In  Owen's  A  nktfype  and  Hmiolotks  ef  Ike  VertAraU  SheUto» 
the  idea  was  not  only  revived  but  worked  out  for  the  first  time 
inductively,  and  the  theory  rightly  stated,  as  fellows:  "  The  head 
it  not  B  virtual  equivalent  of  the  trunk,  but  is  only  a  portion,  iJL 
certain  modified  leements,  of  the  whole  body.  The  >aws  are  Um 
'  haemal  arehe*  '  of  the  first  two  segments;  they  are  not  limbs  o( 
the  head  "  Cp.  176), 

Vaguely  and  strangely,  however,  as  Oken  had  Mended  the  idea 
with  hit  a  priori  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  head,  the  chaaca 
of  approprating  it  seems  to  havB  overcome  the  motal  seois  o( 
Goethe — unlets  indeed  the  poet  deceived  himself.  CorapsrsUv« 
osteology  had  early  attracted  Goethe's  attention—  la  1786  he 

SiUUhed  at  Jena  his  eway  VAet  dot  ZwiickenkitftrknocMtn  dss 
nudtm  MM  der  nitre,  Aewiag  that  tbe  intcnaaidUsiy  bona 
existed  in  man  as  wdl  as  m  brutes.  But  not  a  word  in  this  cstay 
gives  the  remotest  hint  of  hit  having  then  poweascd  the  idea  of  the 
vertebral  analogies  of  the  tkuU.  hi  i8>o,  in  his  Uorpkelope,  be 
first  publicly  stated  that  thirty  yean  before  the  date  of  that  pub6- 
cation  he  had  diM;overed  the  secret  lelationthip  beiweta  the  vene> 
brae  and  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  that  he  had  always  eontiaued 
to  meditate  on  this  tubiect.  The  drcanutances  under  which  the 
poet,  in  1830,  narrates  naving  becooe  inspired  with  the  original 
idea  arc  BUEfudoudy  analoeatis  to  those  described  bv  Oken  in  180^, 
as  produring'  the  same  enect  on  his  mind.  A  bltadwd  riudi  ss 
acadentally  discovered  in  both  instanoes:  in  Oken's  it  was  ^hat  of 
a  deer  in  the  Hara  forest;  in  Goethe's  it  was  that  of  a  sheep  picked 
up  on  the  shom  of  the  Udo,  st  Veiuce. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  Oken  when  s  privat-docent  at  GMtincen' 
in  1806  knew  nothing  of  this  unpublidied  idea  or  diMovery  of 
Goethe,  and  that  Goethe  first  became  aware  that  Oken  had  the  idea 
of  the  vertebral  relations  of  tbe  tkuU  when  he  listened  to  the  intn>- 
ductory  discourse  in  which  the  young  professor,  invited  by  the 
poet  to  Jena,  selected  this  very  idea  for  its  tubiect.  It  is  incredible 
that  Oken,  had  he  adopted  the  idea  from  Goethe,  or  been  awan  ei 
an  antidpation  by  him,  diould  have  omitted  to  acknowledge  the 
•ource — should  not  rather  have  eagerly  embraced  so  apftfopriate 
an  opportunity  of  dtniig  gtaceftU  homage  to  the  originality  and 
genius  of  his  {Utron. 

The  anatomist  having  lectured  far  an  hour  plainlv  uaconscaous 
of  any  such  antidpation,  it  seems  hardly  kn  inoediUe  that  the 
poet  should  not  have  mentioned  to  the  young  lecturer  his  nmaus 
conception  of  the  vertebro-cranial  thconr.  and  tbe  siiqular  cmnd- 
dence  of  the  accidental  circumstance  which  he  subsei^oently  aHe^ 
to  have  produced  that  discovery.  On  the  contnry,  Goethe  permits 
Oken  to  publish  hb  tsmout  lecture,  with  tbe  same  uoconsciousncio 
of  any  nniicipation  a»  when  he  delivered  it;  aod  Okcn,  in  the  same 
state  of  belief,  transmitsa  copy  10  Goeihe  (/rir.  No.  7)  who  thereupon 
honours  the  professor  wth  spedal  mnrks  of  attention  and  an  invita- 
tion to  his  bouse.  No  hint  of  any  claim  of  tbe  bsst  is  given  to  tha 
gueiti  DO  word  of  recIaoHtioa  in  any  ahspa  appaans  fee  sooa 
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Mn.  la  Goethe  s  Tatts-  tad  JaJtru-fftfle.  he  nten  to  two  frimb, 
Reimcr  And  VoiKt,  u  Dcing  coKiiizant  ia  1807  of  tu>  tbMiy.  Vhy 
did  not  one  or  other  of  these  make  known  to  Oken  that  bo  bad 
bceik  K>  anttdpuedP  "  I  told  my  Trieodt  to  keep  quiet,"  writo 
Coctbc  in  I&35!  Spix,  in  the  meanwhile,  in  1815,  contiftutei 
hia  ibarc  to  the  developtpent  of  Oken's  idea  in  hit  Cipkdiotenttit, 
Ulrich  followi  in  1816  with  hia  SekiUltrlUtnickidd;  next  appears 
the  omtnbutian.  in  181%  by  L.  H.  Bojuuu,  to  the  venebral  theory 
flf  the  tIniQ,  amj^ified  Hi  the  Parafom  to  that  anatomift'e  admirable 
Analomr  TeiiaAaH  Enropaiae  (iSii).  And  now  for  the  fint  time, 
u  1B18.  Bojaotu,  viiitins^fome  [rienda  at  Weimar,  there  hears  the 
ramour  that  hi*  friend  ^cen  bad  been  anticipated  by  the  gceat 
poec  He  commynicate*  it  to  Oken.  who,  Uke  an  honest  man,  at 
once  poUisbed  the  statement  made  oy  Goethe's  friends  in  the  /m 
ef  that  year,  offering  no  reflection  oa  the  poet,  but  restrictiog  himself 
to  a  detailed  and  uterestins  account  ol  the  dicunutances  under 
which  be  himself  had  been  Ira  independently  to  ouke  bis  discovery 
when  waodering  in  1B06  through  the  Hara.  It  was  enough  for  him 
thw  to  vindkate  his  own  dauns;  be  abstains  from  any  oMnment 
icBectiiic  on  Cootbe,  and  maintained  the  same  blameiesi  silence 
^miGoethe  ventured  for  the  firMtim  to  daim  for  himsdf.  in  itoo, 
the  merit  of  havinc  enUftained  the  same  jdM.  or  mado  thndMCOvery, 
tbirty  y«n  pKmmly. 

Tm  Gennait  naturalists  held  their  annual  meeting  at  Jona  in 
and  there  Kieter  publicly  boie  testimony,  from  pcr.ioru! 
IcBowkdse,  to  tbc  circcni'ianccs  and  dates  of  Oken's  diacovory. 
Hutrer,  in  the  edition  1  :  H<  idol's  wurka  by  Michclct  (Berlin,  1H43), 
there  Kppcarcd  the  foU(< -m^  paragraph:  "The  type-bone  is  the 
donal  venebra,  provide<I  inwards  with  3  hole  and  outwards  wilh 
praeeMea,  every  bone  brang  only  a  modification  of  it.  This  idea 
on^nated  wHb  Goethe,  who  worked  it  out  in  a  treatise  written  in 
17^  and  published  it  in  hh  UorfkologU  (iSio),  p.  162.  Ok^,  U> 
■ikMi  £he  treaHit  teas  a^-.ir.anicaiti,  has  preUndtd  thai  tlie  idea  was 
hi  m  proptrly,  Ottd  is.  'ccptd  Uu  honour  of  it."  This  accutaliun 
t^an  called  out  Gkea,  it\v.  thoruuglily  rrfuled  it  in  an  able,  ciicuni' 
f""p^<  and  temperate  -t.itcmciit  in  p<m  vii.  of  tho  Isis  (i)U7)' 
Goethe's  oeteoIogKal  e*s.A'  <,f  I7h5.  ilic  only  one  he  printcii  in  that 
CEotiiry,  is  on  a  dilTerem  subjcci.  In  the  Horpholof,!!  i>[  i!i3fi-i8;4 
Goethe  diatioctly  declorrs  tb^t  ho  \\.\A  rxwr  \\u\:\\s\k<{  hii>  iiIlms  dii 
Ue  vertebral  thmiy  of  tl.c  skull.  Hl  could  not.  iht'ii  f'Ti.-,  Iijvc  scut 
asy  incb  essay  to  Oken  licforc  ilio  ji  .ir  1.V17.  Ukon,  in  r^lett-n^r  10 
Us  esevKMS  oiduraooe  tii  Gocthc'ii  ]ir-.'to[»iijiis,  !,i.itij<  ih.tt.  "  li<  mi 
weI  aware  that  his  feIlij\v-kiUjiji'i.i.^  in  n.itur.il  ii  n<  t-  Lji.ri'  i'.'lily 
apprviated  the  true  stiie  <i[  tliL  ',>'■<.',  h<:  tonfukil  in  quitt  Mlt-ikce 
in  their  judgment.  Mec  kil,  Si'Ik,  I.  Itidi.  liojanus,  Carus,  Cuvicr, 
Ceoftajr  St  Hilaire,  AIIxtl-,  Sti  .ij.-DurLkheim,  Owen,  Kiescr  and 
Liditeaatein  hod  leoorded  thiiir  juiltimccit  in  his  favour  and  against 
Cseth&  But  upon  the  appwnce  oil  tfae  new  aasault  in  Micfaelet'* 
a^^nu  ot         be  could  no  lonser  remain  aSlent*" 

Okea's  bol3  axiom  that  heat  is  but  a  mode  of  rootimi  of  light, 
aad  the  idea  broached  in  his  essay  on  generation  (tSog)  that  all 
the  parts  of  higher  animals  are  made  up  of  an  aggregate  of  Injtuoria 
or  iTT™T— *  nobnlor  monads,"  are  both  of  the  same  order  as  Ms 
pnnwirwn  0?  the  head  bang  a  repetition  of  the  trunk,  with  its 
TTtttTf  and  linh^  Science  would  have  ^ofited  no  more  from 
the  oot  ida  without  the  subsequent  experimental  discoveries  of 
H>  OctMed  and  M.  Faraday,  or  from  the  other  without  the  micro- 
Mflf  I  obaervations  of  Robert  Brown,  J.  hi.  Schleiden  and  T. 
SAraaa*  tbn  from  the  third  notion  without  the  inductive  demon- 
auuioa  of  the  segmental  constitution  of  the  skull  by  Owen.  It  ia 
qncstiooaUe,  indeed,  whether  in  either  case  the  discoyerer*  o(  the 
tens  theories  were  excited  to  their  labours,  or  tn  any  way  inBueoced, 
by  the  a  priori  guesses  of  Oken:  mote  probable  is  it  that  the  requinte 
ruMcfao  aikl  genuine  deductions  therefrom  wen  the  results  of  the 
ccndated  fitness  of  the  stage  of  the  science  ud  tfie  pfu  of  tU  tnie 
culti¥atars  at  such  particular  stage. 

The  folknring  is  a  list  of  Oken's  prindpil  works:  Crvndrist  der 
JliEsissyAdffM^Atr.  4tr  rktarie  drr  Sitinr,  und  der  liamiif  fefrurtdtm 
Ct^)mfie»li&»  der  Tkien  (1802);  Dit  Ztatimi  (tlSos);  Abrisi  der 
BitUp*  (1&05):  BtUratt  mr  vnfUfbendm-Zovlacie,  AiMlmme  und 
P^mibp*  (along  with  Kirser,  iSofr-tVO^);  Uebtr  itt  Bedeulaiti 
itr  Sckddelhtoclun  <i8o7li  Utber  dot  Unmrnm  ais  ForUeizungia 
SimauyiUfu  (tSoS) ;  Enle  Utn  mir  Thurie  dts  laeUt,  der  Fimlw- 
tm,  drr  FarUn  ttni  dir  Wdrme  (1608) ;  CfWttdwMbMiMr  dei  natir- 
tckm  SyHents  dtr  En*  (1809} ;  U4btr  dtn  WbA  der  Halurgeschichk 
Oanii  XcArtact  der  NalurpkUosopkit  (1800-1811:  3nd  ed.,  1831; 
Jfd  mm  >843:  Eng.  tisns..  Ekmenti  of  PkyiiopkUoiittiky,  1847); 
JmSA  dtr  NatmtachkhU  (1813.  1813,  1825):  Handbudi  der 
HitimrtftdtUkle  turn  Cebraiuk  bei  VerleiungenltiiG-ifilo);  Natur- 
KstktdUe  ftir  Schuieti  (iSii);  Elpiisud'unSyilime  d'Anatomit,  de 
ykytieiop*,ttd'H\sloire  NalurrlU  All%emeinf  Na!uri:firhichle 

^lS_\;^-tl^^,  14  vola.).  I  [<■  ^]-~o  ciinttibutixl  a  \.ir^c:  niinilii  r  |i:A]K'rs 
Id  iJie  /jn  and  other  jouiiul-.  i,!-^.  U.) 

OKHOmt^  SEA  Of,  a  put  of  tlie  western  ftaBc  Ocean,  lying 
ketwoan  tha  penlBSulB  <rf  Kamdwlka,  tlw  Kuiile  Iilaodi,  the 
Japanew  iiland  of  Ycm^  ths  ialandof  Sakhalin,  and  the  Amur 
Mtwrtoce  of  Eut  Siboia.  Tbc  Sakhalin  Gulf  .and  Gulf  of 
Taztaiy  connect  It  with  thn  JapaaaM  Saft  ob  dw  ««t  of 


the  iiland  of  SaUialtn,  and  on  theaoothof  thli island  iathe  L« 

Pfroux  StraiL 

OKI,  a  group  of  fdaadt  bekw^ng  to  Japan,  lying  due  north 
of  the  province  of  Inuno^  at  th«  intanectlm  of  36°  N.  and  13^  £. 
The  group  conmts  of  one  luge  bland  called  Dogo,  and  three 
smaller  isles— Chibnri-ehima,  Mshi-no-sfaima,  and  Naka-nO- 
shima— which  are  collectively  known  as  Dozen.  These  four 
islands  have  a  coast-line  of  i8a  m.,  an  area  of  i  jo  sq.  m.,  and  a 
population  of  63,000.  The  bland  of  Dogo  hat  two  higji  peaka, 
Daimanji-mloe  (1185  ft.)'and  Omine-yama  (>i>8  ft.).  The  chief 
town  u  Saigo  in  Dogo,  distant  about  40  m.  from  the  port  of  Sakal 
in  Izumo.  The  name  01u-no.shima  signifies  "  islands  in  the 
offing,"  and  the  place  b  celebrated  in  Japanese  hbtoiy  not  <»l)r 
bccanao  the  posaearion  of  the  blanda  was  much  d^»it«d  fa 
feudal  days,  but  also  because  an  ex-entperor  and  an  emperor  wen 
banished  thither  by  the  Hojo  regents  in  the  131b  century. 

OKLAHOMA  (a  Choctaw  Indian  word  meaning  "  red  people 
a  south  central  state  of  the  United  Sutes  (rf  America  lyli^ 
between  33*  35*  and  37*  N.  lat.  and  ag*  and  103'  W.  long. 
It  u  bounded  N.  by  Colondo  and  Kansas;  E.  by  Missouri  and 
Arkansas;  S.  by  Texas,  from  which  it  b  separated  In  part  by  the 
Red  river;  and  W.  by  Texas  and  New  Uexice.  It  has  a  total 
area  of  70,057  sq.  m.,  of  which  643  sq.  m.  are  water-stirface. 
Althou^  the  eztieme  western  limit  of  the  state  is  tlu  t03id 
niciidian,the  only  portion  W.trf  the  loothnmidlan  b  a.stElp  of 
land  about  35  m.  wide  in  the  present  Beaver,  Texas  and  Cimarron 
counties,  and  foimeHy  designated  as  "  No  Man's  Land." 

Fkytiopapky.—Tbt  topogn^ihical  features  of  the  state  exhibit 
considerable  divenity,  ranging  from  wide  tredcas  plains  in  the 
W.  to  rugged  and  hcaTily  wooded  mountains  fn  the  E.  IngenetsI 
terms,  however,  the  surface  may  be  described  as  a  vast  rolling 
plain  having  a  gentle  southern  and  eastern  slc^ie.  The  elevations 
above  the  sea  range  from  4700  ft.  in  the  cxtiemeN.W.  toabout 
350  fL  in  the  S.E.  The  aoutbcm  and  eastern  slopes  are  remailt- 
ably  uniform;  between  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries 
E.  of  the  100th  meridian  there  is  a  general  difference  in  elevation 
of  from  aoo  to  300  ft.,  while  from  W.  to  £.  there  Is  an  average 
dedine  of  about  3  ft.  to  the  mile.  Hie  state  has  a  mean  devation 
of  130a  ft.  with  34,930  aq-  ni.  below  tooo  ft;  15,400  sq.  m. 
between  1000  and  3000  ft.;  6500  sq.  m.  between  sooo  and 
3000  ft. ;  and  3600  sq.  m.  between  3000  and  5000  ft. 

The  Western  portion  <d  the  Qml.  Mountains  enters  Oklahoma 
near  the  centie  of  the  eastern  boui  '  .r-. ,  and  extends  W.SAV.  half 
way  aooBS  the  state  in  a  chain  of  hill~  ..i.^d^uliy  divrtj'sin^  in  huir^Iit. 
In  the  south  central  port  of  the  stat.'  i~  .m  i.'1<jv.ii.t.d  t^blrLinil  knov.  n 
as  the  Arbudclc  Mountains.  In  iti>  wi'^itrn  pi>rii>>ii  tlii,  t.ibk'bnd 
attains  an  elevation  of  about  1350  fi.  .lU'ivo  Uu-  -.l.i  ;ind  lies  abtiut 
400  ft.  above  the  borderin^p  pUin^.  Ai  ii--  iMsttni  tirminatiiin, 
where  it  merges  with  the  plains,  it  .m  dtv  11  inn  ol  .tli'iui  750  It. 
Sixty  miles  Pi. W.  pf  .thu  plateau  liu  tin-  UHliit.i  .Mimntaiiis,  a 
straggling  range  ot  rugged  peaks  ritin;^  .ibruptiv  {rii[n  ;i  kvl  pLiin. 
This  range  extends  from  Fort  Sill  north -west ward  beyond  Graniti;.  a 
distance  of  65  m.,  with  some  break*  in  the  second  half  of  this  area. 
The  highest  peaks  axe  not  more  than  1500  ft.  above  the  plain,  but  on 
scGountof  their  stem  and  fueged  slopes  they  are  dIRicuu  to  ascend. 
A  third  group  of  lulls,  the  Chautauqua  Mountains,  lie  in  the  W.  in 
Blaine  and  Canadian  counties, thdr  main  axis  bciagalmoct  pmnM 
with  the  North  Fork  of  the  CanaiUan  river.  With  the  exception  of 
these  isolated  dusters  of  hilts  the  western  portion  of  the  state  eon- 
silts  almost  entirely  of  rolling  prairie.  The  extreme  noftb-westem 
part  of  Oklahoma  b  a  bfty  tableland  t^mung  part  <rf  the  Great 
Plains  region  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  prairies  N.  erf  the  Arkansas  and  W.  of  the  Keosho  rivers  are 
deeply  carved  by  small  streams^  and  in  the  western  portion  of  this 
area,  where  the  formation  consists  of  alternating  shales  and  und- 
stones,  the  easDy  erxxled  rocks  have  been  carved  bto  canyons,  butted 
and  mesas.  South  of  the  Arkansas  river  these  ledges  of  sandstone 
continue  as  f.ir  as  Okmulgee,  but  the  evidences  olerosion  are  less 
noiiccable.  East  of  the  Neosho  riycr  the  prairies  merge  into  a  hilly 
woodbnd.  In  the  N.W.  four  large  salt  plains  form  a  striking 
physical  (c^turi^.  Of  these  the  most  noted  is  the  Big  Salt  Plain  at 
ilii;  Ciinirron  river,  in  Woodward  county,  which  varies  ia  width 
from  i  m.  ti>  2  m.  and  extends  along  the  river  for  8  ra.  The  plain 

alm  iM  !>■  rltrtly  level,  covered  with  snowy-white  saline  crystals, 
:!rii|  tini.iirn  mmy  salt  Springs.  The  other -saline  areas  are  the 
T  int'  S  ,U  I'triin.  which  lies  on  theGmarron  river, near  the  Kansas 
twiunibry;  the  Salt  Cicsk  PW^  3  m.  bug  and  too  yds.  wide,  in 
Blaine  county;  and  the  Salt  Fork  Plain.  6  nt.'  wide  and  8  m.  Mr 
00  called  from  its  poshion  00  the  Salt  Fork  of  the  Arkaam  rivar 
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FoIlnwinB  the  ilope  of  the  bnri,  tht  imr-'^r-jnt  Btirami  flow  from 
NAV.  (o  S.E.  The  Arkaiuas  tivcr  fnti-ra  tl:''  suio  (:(im  the  N.  ikdt 
ihc  9nh  meridiaa,  and  after  iollnuins  a  iiifiL-rd  Kjuth-oasltrly 
CDUrie.  leaves  it  nearths  centre  oi  the  c.LiUrn  IxjumJary.  Its  tribu- 
taries from  the  N.  and  E. — the  Verdigris,  Grand  or  N'toiIio  anil 
Illinois— arc  srnall  and  unimportant;  but  from  the  S.  and  W.  it 
Itciivcs  ihe  w.ituia  of  much  larger  Mrcami — the  Salt  Fork,  the 
Cim.irton  .irr|  ilic  C.in.T lun,  with  ita  numcnjus  tnbutarii'5.  The 
cMn  nie  sfiiiihtrn  finrti  jii  oi  the  state  is  drainiiJ  bj'  Itio  Ri-d  River, 
which  forms  the  Krciri-r  [lart  of  (he  southern  bounildty,  and  by  ii» 
pthbutaries,  the  N'ortli  Fork,  the  Washita  and  the  Kiamklu. 
I  FuMiia  and  Flora.— O!  wild  animals  the  moat  duuscteiistic  are 
-tbe  black  bear,  puma,  prairie  wolf,  timber  mlf,  f(K>  deer. 
Utek^  >qiutTvl,  rabbit  and  prairie  dog.  Hawla  *od  turkey 
lavCocniDon  types  d  the  larger  biKli,udl&e  wW  turkey, 
fintrie  chiclttn  and  quail  ale  cbe  ^nndpol  gama  hMa.  The  total 
woodland  area  of  the  atate  was  estimated  ip  1900  at  a4<4oo  aq.  m, 
or  34'8  %  of  the  land  area.  The  most  deoae^  wooded  acction  u  the 
utrene  E.;  among  (he  prairies  of  the  W.  dmbcr  is  seldom  found 
beyond  the  banks  of  streoms.  The  mast  coaUDoa  trees  lie  ti* 
varkM  spcdM  of  tlie  oak  and  cedar.  Tba  pine  w  coaiasd  *o  the 
moie  mountainoiH  aectioas  o(  the  E.,  and  the  black  walnut  isioaiM) 
amont  the  river  bottom  lands.  Tbesefourvaiietiesareof  commercial 
value.  Other  varieties,  most  of  which  are  widely  distributed,  are 
the  ash,  pecan,  Cottonwood,  sycamore,  elm,  maple,  hickory,  dder, 
Kifm,  locuit  and  riwer  bifch.  llM  ptalries  an  omred  with  valuable 
bunch,  irma  and  Aopaoed  graiMii  hi  the  csnmae  N.W.  the 
cactut.  ngebwiahand  yucca,  types  cfaaiactetistk  of  moce  arid  regioai, 
ate  found. 

fTJtmatf.— The  climate  of  the  state  I*  of  a  continental- type,  with 
great  annual  variations  of  temperature  and  a  rainfall  tahicii,  tnow|h 
ftCABTally  Bufficieat  for  the  needs  of  vegetation,  is  conaderg^y  lei* 
than  that  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  or  the  Misiiuippi  Valley.  The 
western  and  central  portions  of  the  stale  aie  in  general  cooler  and 
dryer  than  the  E.,  on  accoimt  of  their  ereater  elevation  and  greater 
dittanaa  boo  the  Gulf  CoaK.  Thus  at  Beaver,  in  the  extraraeN.W^ 
the  ntcaa  annual  temperature  is  57*  F.  and  the  mean  auunl  rainfall 
184  itk;  while  at  Lehigh,  in  the  S.E.,  these  figures  are  respectively 
63  and  3S'I  in.  At  Oklahoma  City,  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  the 
mean  annual  tempeiatmtr  is  59*;  the  mean  [or  the  summer  Httne, 
July  and  August)  is  78',  wiui  an  extreme  recoided  of  lo^  ;  the 
ocaa  for  the  winter  <December,  Jamianr  and  February)  is  38*, 
with  an  extreme  recorded  of  -17°,  At  Mannun,  in  the  S.W.,  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  61  ;  the  mean  lor  the  summer  ii  81" 
and  for  the  winter  41*,  while  the  highest  and  towert  temperatures 
ever  recorded  ate  mpcctively  114*  and  -17".  The  »aa  annual 
precipitation  for  the  state  is  31*7  in.;  the  vsriotioa  between  the  £. 
and  the  W.  being  about  ta  in. 

Soilz. — The  prevailing  type  of  soil  is  a  deeo  dark-red  loam,  some- 
times  (especially  in  the  east  central  part  of  the  state)  made  up  of  a 
decomposed  sandstone,  and  a^n  (in  the  north  eentral  port)  made 
up  of  shales  and  decomposed  Umestone.  Not  infrequently  tbeie  arc 
a  belt  of  red  sandy  loam  on  uplands  N.  of  a  river,  a  rich  deposit  of 
black  alluvium  on  valley  bottom  lands,  a  belt  of  red  clay  loam  on 
uplands  S.  of  a  river,  ana  a  deposit  of  wind-bbwn  loess  on  (he  water 
parting.  Loess,  often  thin  and  always  containing  little  humus, 
also  aivers  large  areas  on  the  high,  semi-arid  plains  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state. 

Afrieidture  and  Sloci-rabimg.'—Tar  aome  time  before  the  fint 
openma  to  settlement  by  white  men  in  i8go,  die  territory  now  em- 
braced m  Oklahoma  was  lar^y  occu]Md  by  great  herds  of  cattle 
driven  In  from  Toas,  and  since  then,  although  the  opening  was 
necemeal,  the  ^Iculhiral  development  has  been  remarkabty  rapid. 
By  1400,  a9A8Sj39  acres,  or  sa-i  %,  of  the  total  land  surface  was 
Jndudcd  in  farmland  8,974ti^  acres,  or  17.7  %,  of  the  farm  land 
was  bnprovcd.*  The  farm  land  was  (fivided  amons  108,000  farms 
jDontaining  an  average  of  aix-Sj  acres:  36,i3i  of  them  contained 
less  than  50  acres,  bat  the  most  usual  site  was  160  acres;  and 
48,983,  or  45-3S  %,  contained  from  100  to  174  acres.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  brier  farms  (there  were  2390  containing  500  acres  or 
more)  were  owned  by  Indiani  but  leased  to  white  men.  Much  land 
as  htte  as  1900  was  held  In  common  by  Indian  tribes,  bat  has  since 
been  diotteo  to  the  members  of  those  tribes  and  most  of  it  is  lea^  to 
whites,  in  looo,  59,367  (or  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  all)  Farms 
were  worked  by  owners  or  part  owners,  33,147  were  workrrf  by  share 
tenants,  and  13.903  were  worked  by  caih  tenants.  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  cotton,  oats  and  hay  are  the  principal  crops,  but  the  variety 
of  farm  and  garden  produce  is  great,  and  includes  Kafir  com,  broom 
com,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  flax,  tobacco,  beans,  castor  beans, 
peanuts,  pecans,  sorghum  cane,  sugarcane,  and  neaiiy  all  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  common  to  the  temperate  aone;  stock-raising,  too, 
is  a  very  important  industry.  Of  the  total  acreage  of  all  crape  In 
1900,  4,431,819  acres,  or  6B'6f  \,  were  of  cereals;  and  of  the  cereal 
arreage  56-45  %  was  of  Indian  com,  M-f5  %  was  of  wheat  «nd 
7-15  %  iras  of  oeta.  The  acreage  of  Indian  e 
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ajoi.9i5  acres  in  1900  to  ;,b5o,o(»  acres  in  1909;  'between  1899 
and  iw  the  yieW  increased  from  68,949,300  bushels  to  101,150,000 
busbeb.  The  acreage  of  wheat  decreased  during  this  period  fioca 
t.T'M.W  aow  to  1.115,000  acres,  and  the  yieM  from  20.338,300 
boshds  to  15,680^  bushels.  The  acreage  of  oats  increased  fitKa 
317,076  acres  to  sytfitxs  acres,  and  the  yieU  increased  from 
9.5H-itt>  bushels  to  15,950.000  bushels.  The  hay  cn^  of  1899  wa« 
ETown  on  *fi^5.T^  acres  and  amounted  to  1,617,905  tons,  but 
nearly  ooc-half  of  this  was  made  from  wild  grasses;  since  then  the 
amounts  of  fodder  obt^ned  from  alfalfa,  Kafir  com,  sorghum  carte 
and  ttmotby  have  much  increased,  and  that  obtained  from  wild 
gra^M.'S  has  decreased;  in  1909  the  acreage  was  900,000  and  the 
CTDp  Sto,ooo'ions.  Eacept  in  the  W.  section  where  there  is  good 
grazing  but  j^ennaDy  an  insufiinent  rainfall  for  growii^  crops, 
caiile-raiiifiipw  theiangekas  incondderablcmeasure  given  way  to 
Bttxrk-raisiiw  on  the  farm,  and  nearly  eveT>-wbere  the  quality  of  the 
eatile  has  been  gitathr  improved.  The  total  nuraW  of  cattle 
(McreaKd  from  i.si^JOOS  in  190010  l,993/)00in  1910,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  number  of  dairy  coirs  inci«ued  from  376,539  to  355,000. 
The  number  of  horses  increased  from  557,193  in  1900  to  804,000  ia 
1910;  of  mules  from  II7,S63  to  191^000  ;  of  swine  from  1,265, 1S9 
to  I  j09,ooo;xndof  sheepTnMn8S,^4i  to  108,000^  Winter  whcar  ia 
used  extensively  for  pastuiaec  duru^  the  winter  months  with  litlle 
or  no  damage  to  the  crop.  No  other  branch  of  agriculture  in  Okla- 
homa has  advanced  so  rafndly  as  die  production  of  cotton;  the 
Oiltiirc  of  this  libr<.'  was  intioduced'in  1890.  and  the  acreage  increased 
from  7j  i  JcrcE,  m  1899  to  3/>37.0oo  acres  in  1909.  and  the  yield 
i/*  r>,  ;  :1  ir^  in  .'.^.741  baks  to  617,000  bales  (in  1907  it  was  862,385 
bak,).  1  here  ums  only  a  very  small  crop  of  broom  com  in  1889,  but 
in  IS9<)  thu  crop  W-3S  3,565.510  lb.  The  state  has  risen  to  high  mnk 
in  the  pnxluciioii  of  sor^um  cane  and  <a9tor  beans  also;  in  1B99 
16,477  -''L'res  of  ihL-  cane  yielded  40,3j9  tons,  and  14.070  acres  of 
ckii-r  licans  )'ii'l<JtHl  77.40Q  bushels.  Two  crops  of  potatoes  may  be 
|n>wn  on  [he  same  grountl  in  one  year,  and  the  acreage  of  potatoa 
increased  from  15,360  acres  in  1899  to  tyxxo  acres  in  1909.  and  the 
yield  from  i,t>)i,997  bushels  to  1.890/100  bushel*.  Oklahoma  ia 
already  prodiKing  large  crops  of  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  watcr-mekma 
and  miMk-metons.  and  many  large  apple  and  peach  orchards  and 
vineyards  have  been  planted,  rears,  |dunis,  apricots,  cherriei^ 
strawberries,  blackberries,  raqjbetries,  cnrwits,  toeadierriea. 
cabbages,  onions,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  cocumben  are 

nwn  in  considerable  quantities.  The  cereab  and  most  of  ths 
its  and  vegetables  are  grown  throughout  the  neater  portkin  of 
the  middle  and  E.  parts  of  the  state,  although  the  soO  of  the  N. 
middle  section  yields  the  best  crops  of  wheat.  Kafir  oora  and  sorshina 
cane  are  the  most  common  in  tne  W.  sections,  where  the  Ornate  ia 
too  dry  for  other  crops.  Some  cotton  is  grown  N.  of  the  mi^le  of 
the  state,  but  the  S.E.  quarter  takes  In  most  of  the  cotton  bdc 
Broom  corn  grosrs  best  in  Woods  county  on  the  N.  bortler,  ami 
castor  beans  In  the  central  and  N.  central  sections.  About  3000 
acre*  (nearly  one-half  In  the  narrow  extension  in  the  N.W.)  were 
already  irrigated  in  1909,  and  surveys  had  been  made  by  the  Federal 
Reclamation  Service  with  a  view  to  irrigating  about  100,000  aci«a 
more — 10,000  to  14,000  acres  in  Beaver  and  Woodward  counties, 
under  the  Cimarron  project,  and  BOjOOO  to  100,000  acres  bi  Kiowa 
and  Comanche  counties,  under  the  Red  lUver  project. 

Lumber  and  TYsifrsr  Prodnctt. — ^The  merchantable  timber  is  mostly 
in  that  part  of  the  state  which  formeriy  constituted  Indian  Tenitory, 
and  consists  brgely  of  black  walnut  and  other  valuable  hard  wtx>as 
in  the  bottom  lands,  of  black  jack  and  post  oak  on  the  upUnda 
and  of  pine  on  the  h^ber  elevations  S.  of  the  Arkansas  river.  Tht 
roamfactuted  fonst  products  of  Indian  Territory  increased  bvalne 
fn>m  Si89,37i|ui  1900  to  1>588,078  in  1905,  or  »}S>7S  %. 

J/fMruli.-^rhe  coal-fields  extend  from  Kansas  on  the  N.  t» 
Arkansas  on  the  E.,  and  have  an  area  of  aboat  20,000  so.  ra.  Tha 
principal  mining  centres  are  McAlester.  Wllburton,  Hattshom, 
Coatgate  and  Phillips.  In  quality  the  coal  varies  from  a  krw  gnde 
to  a  nigh  grade  bituminous,  and  some  of  the  btter  is  good  forcoldna. 
The  output  increased  from  446,439  short  ton*  in  1885  to  1,939^198 
short  tons  in  1900,  and  to  3,948,1 16  short  tons  in  1906.  the  output 
for  the  last-named  year  being  much  less  than  for  tao6  or  1007, 
when  it  was  over  3.500.000.  toru.  The  range  of  hiils  extendlnf 
from  the  centre  of  the  sute  N.W.  to  and  beyond  the  Kansas  border 
are  composed  chiefly  of  great  deposits  of  mck  gypsum.  A  simitar 
but  minor  tangeextendsparallel  wiihit  aotoso  m.  S.W.  There  are 
also  deposit*  in  Greer  county  in  the  S.W.  comer,  and  some  gypsiie 
inKaycouncyontheN.  middleborrler.  For  working  these  extensive 
deposits  there  are.  however^  few  mills;  these  are  in  Kay.  Canadiaa 
and  Blaine  counties.  Some  petroleum  was  diKovered  In  the  N.  part 
of  Indian  Territorv  near  the  Ofctahoma  border  as  eariy  as  18901 
but  there  was  litlle  development  until  1903.  when  several  wetb 
wetc  drilled  in  the  vicinity  of  Bartlcsville.  Then  wells  were  diilM 
to  the  W.  on  the  Osage  Ke«rvation,  and  to  the  S..  until  in  loot 
ahont  IIO  wells  wcte  dnlled  into  the  famous  Glen  Pool  near  Sapiihtt. 
One  of  these  wells  has  a  flow  of  about  looo  barrds  a  day,  and  th« 
total  product  from  the  Oklahoma  oil-field  (which  includes  well*  ia 


*  The  agrlcultutal  statistics  for  1909  are  taken  from  the 
f     Umtcd  Sutsi  Depamaant  of  AvkaUan. 
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wtet  WM  IncUsa  ToTiUKr)  btcresMd  from  10.000  faarrdt  in  1901 
to  1^8.911  in  1903, 1  J66,749  ia  1004  and  4s.79iB.765  in  1908,  woea 
h  n«  rained  at  fi7,b94,BU-  Natural  gu  abound*  in  the  same 
RCion,  and  anmal  strong  wdb  vere  developed  In  1906.  and  immedi- 
ately utemrdi  cac  beean  to  be  uwd  la^Iy  (or  industrial  purpoM* 
for  whidiin  i9D8tliepnoe«atrn>ni  i)  to  ijceatiper  1000  it.  Pipe 
fine*  haw  been  constructed.  The  ralue  of  the  output  increased 
from  1360  in  1901  to  f  130.137  in  tfos  and  to  1860,159  In  191A 
In  the  central  part  of  the  stated  at  tlie  """•'ff""  river  are  exteosive 
deposits  of  o^haltum,  but  tlitir  development  has  been  oodcrukcn 
only  on  a  small  scale:  in  1908,  up3  short  tons  were  put  oa  the 
BMnot,  the  value  belnc  ttiMo-  Xesd  and  nnc  aro  found  In  the 
Hiani  district,  the  Pwrm  ifistrkt  and  the  Qua  paw  district;  and  in 
1908  the  lend  (1409  tons)  was  valued  at  Sit8j56  and  the  rinc  (3135 
tons)  at  |ai0,090.  The  total  value  of  the  mioeral  products  in  1908 
na  t36jS6,75l. 

ifoMHfaclaru.—The  ttumiracturca  in  1905  wen  still  landy  such 
U  are  dosely  related  to  agriculture.  Measured  by  the  value  of  the 
products.  6i'8%  were  represented  by  flour  and  griM  null  products 
nod  cottonseed  oil  and  calce.  AnionE  the  nunubcturinE  centres  are 
Oklahoma  City  and  Guthrie,  and  tl>e  oombiiicd  value  of  th^  factory 
products  incTttsed  from  $1493.998  in  1900  to  14,871.393  in  1905. 

TVnnifNrtsiwtt  and  Comnutct.—Tht  naviiable  waters  m  Oldahoma 
■re  of  Utile  importance,  and  the  state  is  alnuM  wholly  di^cndent 
lanwayiasanicanaoftRtnsponation.  The  first  railway  was  that 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  which  compieicU  a  line  across  the 
tnrilory  to  [)enuon,  Teia».  in  1871,  The  railway  mik'jti;  was  ilowly 
increased  to  1360  ra.  in  1S90,  and  on  the  t'A  al  January  1909  »-as 
5S3Q  m.  The  Miifojri.  Kansas  fir  Ttxas  railway  crijsits  ihc  E.  part 
of  lilt  flal'.'.  ami  Sijiiu-iiliK  inr.ilkl  with  tlii,  lu  I'lc  wi-snvard  .its 
the  Si  Linii:  A  San  rra[ici-^-u.  i\k  Au  lii'-ir.,  To)jdka  &  Santa  i'A 
two  lirK-s  r>f  tho  Cliii-.i/.i,  Him  It  M.inil  v'SL  P.i.  ilic,  ;tni!  the  K.iii-am 
City.  Mciio.,'vOr;,ni  r.iilA.iv..  'IIk' C"l;lc.ii!i.,  K-k  Isl.ui.i  i'aufic 
al-o  triw*-.  the  niiijill.-  i>l  -,^.(1-  fniiri  \L  lo  W,  l  iip  Alcliiwm, 
ToptLa  &  Sanla  Vi  and  the  CliieaRO,  R.»:k  Island  &  Gulf  ci.^s'  tho 
N.W.  part.  The  St  Louis  &  San  Fiancisco  inrsM.-^  tliu  S  li.  cinartw. 
'A  line  of  the  Friico  system  extends  along  tlie  S.  1>ordcr  Ir.iin  the 
Arkansas  line  to  the  middle  of  the  ^late,  ami  with  these  m.iin  lines 
ru:iu-r'jui  branches  form  an  extensive  nctworlc 

Ptpmlaiitn. — The  population  of  the  territory  now  embnced  I 
«hhiB  the  stste  incrcasBd  from  158,(57  in  1890,  when  the  first 
census  was  taken,  to  790>39i  >n  1900,  or  305-6%,  to  1,414,177 
Jn  1907.  ud  to  1,(57.155  in  1910.  Of  the  total  population 
In  1900  7t»9,853,  or97-4%,  vcreitaUve-bortk.  The  wtntc popula- 
tion frcrcued  from  171.554  In  iSqo  to  i,o54,37fi  in  1907,  or 
6ti%,  the  negro  popubttion  during  the  same  period  from  3i,6og 
to  111,160^  or  419%,  and  the  Indian  populatioa  from  64456 
to 7S/>i9i or i6-3%.  IniSQOtbclDdtansandnegroescoRstituted 
33-3%  of  the  total  population,  but  in  1907  they  (with  the 
l(oi>i;6fiaiu,  who  numbered  75)  constituted  only  13-1%  of  the 
total.  The  only  Indians  wfaio  are  natives  of  this  region  are  a 
few  tnembecs  of  the  Kiowm,  Cinnanche  and  Aptche  tribes. 
The  others  are  the  remnants  of  a  number  of  tribes  collected  here 
from  various  parts  of  the  country:  Choctaws,  Chickasaws, 
Cheroltees,  Creeks,  Serainolea,  Osaies,  Raws,  Poncas,  Otoes, 
Ouycnnes,  lowas,  Kkkapoot,  Satik.  intl  Foita,  Sioni,  Ifiamis, 
^wnecs,  Pawnees,  Ottawas  and  several  others.  Until  1906 
the  Osages  lived  on  a  reservation  touching  Kansas  on  the  N.  and 
the  Arkansas  liver  on  the  W.  (since  then  almost  all  allotled); 
but  to  the  greater  portion  (rf  the  Indians  the  government  has 
made  IwUvldnal  allotments.  Only  about  one-fourth  <rf  the  so- 
called  Indians  arc  full  bloods.  A  large  portion  are  one-half  or 
more  white  blood  anti  the  Creeks  and  some  others  have  rooie  or 
less  negro  blood.  In  1906  there  were  157,100  communicants 
of  various  churches  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Tcnitoty,  the 
Hethodlst  Episcopalians  being  the  most  numerous,  and  next 
M  them  Uw  Baptists.  The  ptqiulatlon  In  places  having  4000 
inhabitants  or  more  Increased  from  39,978  In  igoo  to  140,579 
In  1907,  or  368  9%,  while  the  population  outside  of  such  places 
incteaied  from  760,413  to  1,173.598,  or  only  67-5%.  The 
Brindpal  dties  In  1907  were  Oklahoma  City,  Muskogee,  Guthrie 
(ihecqAal),  Shawnee,  Enid,  Ardmorc,  McAlcstcrand  Cbickasha. 

AiminUttiaioiL, — The  constitution  now  In  operation  was 
adopted  in  September  1907,  and  is  that  with  which  the  state 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  In  November  of  the  same  year. 
Amcodotenu  may  be  submitted  through  a  majority  ol  the 
Bemben  elected  to  both  houses  o(  the  Ic^ature  or  through  a 
pctltloB  rigned  by  15%  of  the  electorate,  and  a  proposed 
■Dendmcnt  becomes  a  part  of  the  constitution  if  the  majority 
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of  the  votes  cut  at  a  popidar  dadion  aro  in  favoor  of'  it.  Tk 
lcgi»latarc  may  also  at  any  time  propose  a  onvcntim  for 
amending  or  revising  the  constitution,  but  no  such  coaventun 
can  be  called  without  first  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  elcct«* 
ate.  An  elector  must  be  aUe  to  read  or  writs  {nnkaa  ht  or  an 
anoeator  was  a  voter  in  i86«  or  then  Uvcd  in  some  fbieign 
nattoo)  and  most  be  si  years  old,  and  a  resident  of  the  state 
for  one  year,  in  the  county  six  months,  and  ia  the  eleaioo 
prednct  30  days;  and  women  have  the  privilege  (rf  voting  at 
school  mwtin^  Genenl  elections  an  beU  00  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  hf  ondqr  in  Ntnemba  in  odd-numbered  years  and 
party  candidates  for  sute,  district,  coimty  and  muntdpal 
offices  and  lot  the  United  States  Senate  arc  chosen  at  primary 
elections  held  on  tbe  first  Tuesday  in  August.  Tito  Uaast- 
ehosctu  ballot  which  had  been  in  use  In  1897-1899  wa»  again 
adopted  In  1909.  (Mthdioma  has  put  into  its  constitution  many 
thiiigs  which  In  the  older  states  were  left  to  le^slative  enaamenL 

lie  governor  is  elected  for  a  term  trf  four  years  but  is  inr 
digiUe  for  tbe  next  sotxecding  term.  Tbe  number  of  officers 
wlwm  lie  a^iofaita  b  rather  limited  and  for  most  of  Us  ai»oiot> 
ments  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate  is  required.  He  is  not 
permitted  to  pardon  a  criminal  until  be  has  obtained  the  advice 
of  the  board  of  pardons  whidi  is  composed  of  the  state  siqiep- 
intendent  of  public  instruction,  tbe  preddent  of  the  board  of 
agriculture  and  the  state  auditor.  He  Is  a  member  of  sooto 
Important  administiative  boards,  his  veto  power  extcntls  to 
items  in  appropriatioD  biUs,  and  to  pass  a  bill  over  bis  veto  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house  b  rc^ 
qtiired.  A  lieutenant-governor,  secretory  of  states  treasurer, 
auditor,  examiner,  and  inspector,  commissioner  of  labtwr,  com- 
missioner of  insorance,  chief  mine  inspector,  commisskmer  o( 
charities  and  corrections,  and  president  of  the  board  of  agri- 
culture are  dected  each  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  the 
secretary  of  state,  auditor  and  ttcasuTcr  are,  like  the  governor^ 
indigible  for  the  next  succeeding  term. 

The  law-making  bodies  are  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Itepro- 
sentativcs.  One-half  the  senators  and  all  the  representatives 
are  elected  every  two  years,  senators  by  districts  and  repr» 
sentativcs  by  coontles.  Ses^tms  are  held  biennially  In  even- 
numbered  years  and  bc^n  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
In  January.  The  constitution  reserves  to  the  people  thcprivitcge 
of  rejecting  any  act  or  any  item  of  any  act  whenever  s%  of  tbe 
legal  voters  a^  that  the  matter  be  voted  upcm  at  a  general 
election;  and  the  people  may  initiate  legtslation  by  a  petition 
signed  by  8%  of  the  electorate. 

For  the  admiruEtration  of  justice  there  have  been  established 
a  supreme  otmrt  composed  of  six  justices  elected  for  a  term  of 
six  years;  a  crimhial  court  of  appeals  composed  of  three  justices 
i^pointcd  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  <4  the 
Senate;  twenty-one  distrirt  courts  each  with  one  or  more 
Justices  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years;  a  county  court  !n  each 
county  with  one  justice  elected  tor  a  term  of  two  years;  a  court 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  elected  for  a  term  of  two  yean,  in  each 
of  six  districts  et  each  county,  and  police  courts  in  the  dtiea. 
The  supreme  court  has  appellate  JarisdialoB  In  aH  dvil  caacs, 
but  its  original  jurisdiction  b  restricted  to  a  general  ctmttol  of 
the  lower  courts.  The  criminal  court  of  appeab  has  jurisdiction 
in  all  criminal  caacs  appealed  from  the  disitict  and  county  csurti. 
The  district  courts  Imve  exduiive  Jurisdictioii  in  dvfl  wtiont 
for  sums  exceedbtg  Stoeo,  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  tbe 
cotmty  courts  in  dvil  actions  for  sums  greater  than  $500  and  not 
exceeding  tiooo,  and  original  or  appellate  in  oiminal  cascL 
The  county  courts  have,  besides  the  concurrent  JuibdklioB 
above  slated,  original  Jurisdiction  in  all  probate  matters,  original 
jurisdiction  in  civil  actions  for  sums  greater  than  $100  and 
not  exceeding  tyn,  coDCurreiU  jurisdiction  with  the  justices 
of  the  peace  in  misdemeanour  cases,  and  appellate  jurisdictioB 
in  all  rases  brought  from  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  po&cc  court. 

Load  Corrrnm^ii).— The  eeneral  management  of  county  affairs 
Is  ininined  to  three  cominissionera  clm«]  by  districts,  but  these 
commissioners  are  not  Dcrmittcd  to  inrur  extraordinary  eapeius 
or  levy  a  tax  cxceedtiiE  nve  mills  on  a  dollar  without  first  obtain!** 
the  consent  of  the  pmple  at  a  general  or  special  dectioa. 
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otber  county  oflicm  ore  a  trvasutcr.  dcrk.  rc^istpr  of  dfrdi,  attorney, 
Hirveyor,  afxnS,  osmsot  and  superiiiteDdeiit  of  puhlic  initniction. 
The  counties  have  been  divided  into  municipal  tDwnships,  each  of 
which  L'li-cls  a  trustee,  a  clerk  and  a  iriMsun  r,  who  logclher  con- 
stitatc  ,t  Iwiard  of  directors  (or  Ihe  manjeement  of  [onnship  affairs. 
The  trustee  is  also  the  aastssor.  CitiL-s  or  (owns  having  a  popul.ilion 
of  aooo  or  more  may  become  cities  of  the  lirst  class  when- 
ever a  favourable  maiority  vote  is  obtainL-d  at  a  tcncral  or  special 
election  held  in  that  diy  «  town,  and  tliis  iiuc-stiun  must  be  sub- 
mitted at  such  an  election  whenever  35%  o(  the  Iml  voiers 
ix  iiii'in  for  it.  ,         ■       J  . 

MiiceUaneoui  loro.— The  property  lights  of  hti AinKI  «nf  «>ffit  *n 

pratiic^lly  eijual.  and  either  may  buy,  sell  or  mortgage  real  estate, 
other  than  the  homestead,  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  Ano.'i^; 
the  BTOunds  for  a  divorce  arc  adulter>-,  extreme  cruelly,  haLjiij.il 
drunken ll(■^s,  cross  neglect  of  duty  and  impribunmcnt  for  fdony. 
Article  XII.  of  the  constitution  exempts  frvm  forccil  sale  the  home- 
stead of  any  family  in  the  state  to  the  extent  of  tbo  acrta  of  land  In 
the  country,  or  I  acre  in  a  city,  town  or  villaEC,  provided  the  value 
01  the  Mme  does  not  exceed  (5000  and  that  the  (.laiiiis  against  it  are 
not  lor  ptirchasc  money,  improvements  or  taxes,  A  corporation 
CommuMon  of  three  members,  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  is 
MBtJMfA  ■wilh.  the  necessary  powers  for  a  riticJ  control  of  public 
yyiy^.C9TH0|^tiona.  A  state  board  of  arbitration,  composed  of 
^^UmmMtwo  employers  and  two  employes  is  authorized  to 
"W^WfTO  tat'auMt  of  any  atrilEe  affectutg  the  public  interests, 
IUd'tmllll«-«telVMitDMtlMitiM^1»ie  case,  together  with 
trndatioaff  fcr  wwhwanL  ,l«baiir  Imn,  pasKd  by  the  &rst 

|«N»uUb,  ■tmiD-laundne*  or  otHf  dftngooiaplam  (to  be  defioetl 
by  the  cqmmhiloner  of  labour),  and  no  diila  under  16  u  to  be 
.«midpyeil  in  such  places  unless  aide  to  read  and  write  simple  English 
•eotenus  or  without  having  attended  sduml  during  the  previous 
year;  no  child  under  16  is  to  be  emplaved  in  any  of^ several 
fenumetatcd)  dangerous  occupationi;  no  diM  under  16  is  to  be 
employed  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day.  or  more  than  48  hours 
in  any  one  wt-clc  in  any  KJintuI  ofiupation  other  than  agriculture 
or  domestic  service;  ai;.:  and  sthoolini;  certificates  arc  requited  of 
children  between  14  and  16  in  certain  occjipations.  A  st.ite  dis- 
pen'ory  system  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  authori/ci 
by  the  constitution,  but  the  popular  vote  in  ijJoS  was  unfavoLr.il.lc 
to  the  continuance  of  the  sysltm,  the  sentiment  seeming  10  be 
lor  rigid  prohibition  of  the  siik-  of  intoxit.iiins:  liquors.  A  Uw 
nnatnl  in  May  ir^oS  against  nepotism  (cbw  iy  follonini;  the  Texas 
hw  of  1907)  forbids  public  officers  to  appoint  (or  vote  (or)  any 
wnoa  related  10  them  by  affinity  or  consanguinity  within  the 
third  ijegnc  to  any  position  in  the  government  of  winch  they  arc  a 
jpBrt:  muces  penons  thus  Klated  to  public  officers  iDcIieible  to 
serai"  tfci  taMt±  !a  whkdt  tiuv  relative  is  an  officii  and 
MMll^  an  appointment  liable  to  fine  and 

system  is  administered  by  a 
atttesupenntewKntotpublicinstnictioii,  a  state  board  of  Lducation, 
mnty  •uperintcndenU  and  district  boards.  The  state  board  is 
Uanposed  oT  the  Kite  (uocrintendcnt,  who  is  president  of  the  board; 
•he  Mcretary  trf  state,  who  is  secretary  of  the  board;  the  attomcy- 
—  r?--..  ..  co^>«d  of  three 

-Avitj      u  L  7- 3-.- .-T-Ti'^Bo&tlii  eac^ywr,  and 

ttildten  between  the  ages  of  'oad- ifateen  ate  required  to 
CUend  athcr  a  puhbc  or  a  priv»te  idiaol,  unlen  excuaed  because 
.ofpnyncal  or  mental  infirmity.  ThetcaneaepiitateKhoalt  for  whites 
and  negroes.  In  addition  to  instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches 
the  teaching  in  the  district  schools  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
ailnculture,  horticulture,  animal  husbandry,  stock-feeding,  forestry, 
building  country  roads  and  domestic  science  is  required.  A  law  of 
1908  requires  that  an  ajjrictiltura]  rcIiooI  of  secondary  grade  be 
cstablishec!  m  each  ol  the  live  supreme  court  judicial  dlstncts,  and 
that  an  experimental  fjrni  Ik  operated  in  connexion  with  each; 
and  in  11J09  the  numljer  of  these  districts  was  inertascd  to  six. 
There  i:^  a  stale  industrial  schrtil  for  girls,  teaching  domestic  science 
anti  the  tine  ans.  The  higher  institutions  of  learning  estalilishcd 
by  the  state  are  the  Oklalipma  Ai;ricultuial  and  Mii-hanir.il  Li)llefe, 
a  land  grant  coilcKc  with  an  aEricultiir.il  cxrieHmcm  -(.iiinn  j 
Stillwater;  the  Oklahoma  School  ol  Mini-s  at  Wilhurtiin :  ilu- 
Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University  at  L.mg'.iDn';  tlic 
CraCal  Normal  School  at  Edmond;  the  Nortli-wcttrn  Normal 
gcnbM  at  Alva;  the  South-western  Normal  School  at  WValherford. 
CltUCf  county:  the  South-eastern  Normal  School  .it  Uurant,  limn 
taUay;  Ae  EmK  Central  Normal  School  at  Ada;  the  N.ii^ih- 
'OMCnt^NornU  School  at  Tahlcquah.  Chirokee  county;  and  the 
UwWMty  of  Okblmna  at  Norman.  The  State  University  (t-stab- 
lished  in  iBgs,  opened  in  1B93)  embraccsa  ci^lf^c  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  schools  of  one  arts,  applied  science,  medicine,  mines  and  phar- 
P'Wv..I»'99r-^3'>8'tMa40in»tTuctorBOnd  Jw  There 
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at  Warner.  The  comtaba  fcAopb  are  m  large  part  mainulned  otii 
of  the  pmcteda  of       aOM  Unds  (about  1.200,000  acna).  wfakft 
ieciions  16  and  34  in  each  township  of  that  portion  of  tfie  state 


and  mechanical  college  and  nannal  schools  alio  are  maintauwl 
to  a  considerable  extent  out  of  the  proceeds  of  section  13  in 
several  townships.  The  univerNty  owns  land  valued  at  13,670,000. 
Among  the  institutions  of  learning,  neither  maintained  nor  controOai 
by  the  state,  are  Epworth  University  [Methodist  Eplsraaal,  igOtJ 
at  Oklahoma  City,  and  Kingfisher  College  at  KlngfiafiMT^ 

Chariiies  and  Correctional  InstUtaiom. — The  state  has  a  hostdt*! 
f  ir  the  mfane  at  Fort  Supply,  the  Whitaker  Orphans'  Home  at 
1  r\  or  [  rt  ck,  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind  at  Fort  Gibson 
and  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Sulphur;  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  190B  ap|>rojiriated  monej'  for  the  East  Oklahoma  Hospjtml 
for  the  Insane  .it  Vinita,  a  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  EnS  ■ 
State  Training  School  for  Bo>  s  at  Wynnewood  and  a  State  Reforma- 
tory {at  pranite,  Greer  county)  for  first-time  conWct-i  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twc-nty.fivc.  Under  the  constitution  the  supers 
vision  and  inspection  of  chanties  and  institutions  of  correction  is 
"?  ™  >  State  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 

elcctetl  by  the  people.  The  commissioner  must  inspect  once  each 
year  all  penal,  correctMnal  and  eleemosynary  institution?,  including 
public  hoBpitaIs,]aib,poorhouses  and  corporations  and  oi^.ir.iz.n  ion< 
doing  charitable  work;  and  the  commissioner  appear  a*  ncvi  friend 
in  cases  affecting  the  property  of  orphan  minors,  and  has  power  to 
investigate  complaints  against  public  and  private  mstituttons  wboaa 
charters  may  be  revoked  for  cause  by  the  nminlw'diri  By  act  dl' 
Wlalature  a  State  Board  of  Public  Af^irs  was  created:  it  fa  madeoT 
five  members  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  charge  df  tteBKaT 
affalra  trf  all  state  institutions.  Convicts  were  mt  tO'thcT  Mite 
penitentiary  of  Kansas  until  January  1909,  when  It  tn>  dMif«3 
that  they  were  treated  cruelly  there;  in  1909  work  was  begun  on  a 
pcnitentiarj-  at  McAlester. 

Bankini  and  Finance. — The  uniqutr  feature  of  the  banking  system 
(with  amendments  adopted  by  the  second  legislature  5i!COitiii» 
effective  on  the  Iith  of  June  1909)  is  a  fund  for  the  guaianty^W 
deposits.  The  state  banking  board,  which  is  composed  of  tha 
Rovemor,  lieiiienant-novernor,  president  of  the  board  of  agricuituie, 
-l.ile  trrasiirer  and  stJIe  auJitor,  levies  against  the  capital  stock  Ol 
c.ii  h  Slate  bank  and  trust  company,  organized  or  existing,  under 
ihe  laws  of  the  stale  to  create  a  fund  equal  to  5%  of  average  dailT 
<lep<rals  other  than  the  <ie|«>5ila  of  stale  funils  pr.jpcrly  seoucd.' 
Une-fiith  of  this  fund  is  pa>-able  the  first  year  and  one-tweatilth 
each  ywr  thereafter;  1%  of  the  increase  in  average  deposits  k 
collected  each  year.  EmerEcncy  .isse^smcnts,  nut  to  exceed  a%, 
niay  be  madcwlenever  nn-e^-ary  to  p.iy  in  full  ihi:  nk-pijsitors  in  an 
'pMWnt  bankt  if  the  guaranty  fund  is  impaired  to  such  a  degree 
that  It  n  not  made  upliy  the  3%  emexgency  assessment,  the  state 
banldng  board  issues  certificales  of  indebtedness  which  draw  6% 
interest  and  which  are  paid  out  of  the  assessment.  Any  national  bank 
may  secure  its  depositors  in  this  manner  if  it  10  desires.  The  bank 
guarantee  law  was  held  to  be  Valid  by  the  IMtfed  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1908  after  the  attonwy-geoeni  at  the  United  States  had 
decided  that  it  was  illegal. 

The  revenue  fnr  st.tLc  and  local  purposes  is  derived  diieSy  friHi 
taxes.  The  constitutional  limit  on  the  state  tax  levy  is  3}  mills  on 
a  dolla^  and  h^slaiion  lias  fixed  the  limit  of  the  county  levy  at  5 
mills,  01  the  levy  in  cities  at  7,  in  incorporated  tounsMt  5,  in  town- 
Bhi;M  at  3,  and  in  school  districts  at  5.  There  ij  a  lax  on  the  gross 
receiptsof  corporations,  a  graduated  land  tax  on  all  holdings  excoed- 
ing  <<40  acres,  a  tax  on  income  exceeding  83500, 'and  a  tax  oneite 
and  inheritances.  The  aggregate  amount  of  indebtedness  which 
the  state  may  have  at  any  tone  is  limited  by  the  constitution  to 
*400,oao,  WK  when  borrowing  is  rwceswiy  to  repel  an  invuian, 
nippnas  u  bainvctkm  or  defehd  the  state  in  «rar. 

History. — Wiih  the  exception  of  the  narrow  strip  N.  of  the 
most  N.  section  of  Texas  the  territory  comprising  the  present 
slate  of  Oklahoma  was  set  apart  by  Congreu  in  1834,  under  ibo 
name  of  Indian  Territory,  for  the  possession  of  the  five  soutbrm 
tribes  (Chcrokccs,  Creeks.  Scminolcs,  Choc  taws  and  Chickasaws) 
r.iid  Ihe  (^uapaw  Ageticy.  Early  in  1809  some  Chcroket-s  in 
the  south  eastern  states  made  known  to  Prcstdenl  Jeflctson 
their  desire  to  remove  to  hunting  grounds  W.  of  the  Hisdsaipfi. 
and  at  first  they  were  allowed  to  occupy  lands  in  what  is  ttow 
.^^kansa.■l,  but  by  a  new  arrangement  first  entered  into  in  1828 
ihuy  rercivcd  inbieail,  in  i8j8,  a  patent forawldestrjp extending 
along  the  entire  N.  border  of  Indian  Territory  yrilh  the  cxccplioa 
of  the  iQuiU  section  in  the  N.E.  comer  which  was  reserved  to 
tb^  Qain«w  Agency.   By  treaties  pegptUud  m  1820,  tSt 
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Km  S.  of  the  Canadiaa  and  Ati^nsaa  rivers,  and  by  tret  tie* 
iwgstlated  to  tSi4, 1833  and  1851  the  CrwkaR«ived  for  tbem- 
felvea  tad  the  Senunolei  a  patent  for  the  remaining  or  middle 
portion.  Many  of  the  Indians  of  these  tribes  brought  daves  with 
Iben  from  the  Southern  states  and  during  the  Civil  War  they 
•npportcd  the  Confederacy,  but  when  th^  war  was  6ver  the 
Pnieral  govmunent  demanded  not  oidy  tht  Rieratloa  ol  (be 
slaves  but  new  treaties,  partly  on  the  ground  that  thetribal  lands 
must  be  divided  with  the  fieedmcn.  By  these  treaties,  negotiated 
in  1866,  the  Chcrokces  gave  the  United  Stales  pennlnioA  to 
settle  other  Indbns  on  what  was  appioiimately  ibe  western 
half  of  their  domain;  the  Semlnoles,  to  whom  IbeCneks  in 
iSss  had  granted  as  their  portion  the  strip  between  the  Canadian 
river  and  iu  North  Fork,  ceded  atl  of  theirs,  and  the  Creeks, 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  ceded  the  western  half  of  theira  back 
to  Ibe  United  Statea  for  occupancy  by  f  recdmen  or  other  Indians. 
Id  the  E.  potthm  of  thr  lands  thus  placed  at  itl  di^iosal  by  the 
Chcroketa  and  the  Creeks  the  Federal  government  within  the 
neat  seventeeir  yrers  made  a  number  of  small  grants  as  follows: 
to  Ibe  Seminoles  in  18O6,  to  the  Sank  and  Foxes  fn  1867,  to  the 
Osagcs,  Kansas,  Pottawatomies,  Absentee  Sbawnees  and 
Wichitas  in  1871-1871,  to  the  Pawnees  in  1876,  to  the  Poncas 
and  N«  Perdfa  fn  1S78,  to  the  Otoes  and  Hissoutb  in  18S1, 
and  to  the  lowas  and  Kickapeos  in  1883;  In  the  S.W.  quarter 
of  the  Territory,  also,  the  Kiowas,  Comenches  and  Apaches 
were  located  In  1B67  and  the  Chcyennes  and  Arapahocsln  1869^ 
There  still  remained  unassigned  the  greater  part  if  the  Chcrokeo 
Sttfp  betides  k  tract  embracing  1,887,800  acres  of  choice  land 
in  the  centre  of  the  Territory, and  the  agiutlon  fwthc  opening 
of  thia  to  settlement  by  white  people  increased  until  in  1889  a 
complete  title  to  the  central  tract  was  purchased  from  the 
Creeks  and  Seminole*.  Soon  after  the  purchase  Pnesldent 
Benjamin  Harrison  issaed  a  proclamation  announcing  that  this 
land  would  be  opened  to  homestead  settlement  at  twelve  o'clock 
noon,  on  the  aind  of  April  1889.  At  that  hour  no  less  than  »o,ooo 
people  were  on  the  border,  and  when  the  signal  was  given  there 
ensued  a  remarkably  spectacular  race  for  homes.  In  the  neit 
year  that  portion  of  Indian  Territory  which  lay  S.  <it  the  Chendtee 
Strip  and  W.  of  the  lands  occupied  by  the  five  tribes,  together 
with  the  narrow  strip  N.  of  Texas  which  had  been  denied  to  that 
state  in  1850,  was  organixed  as  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma.  In 
the  meantime  negotiations  were  begun  for  acquiring  a  dear 
title  to  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  Cherokee  Strip,  for  fn- 
dividoal  allotments  to  the  members  of  the  several  small  tribes 
who  had  received  tribal  allotments  since  r866,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  what  remained  after  such  individual  aDotmenla 
had  keen  made.  As  these  negotiations  were  successful  most  of 
the  bnd  between  the  tract  first  opened  and  that  of  the  Creeks 
was  opened  to  settlement  in  1891,  a  large  tract  to  the  W.  of  tht 
centre  was  opened  in  i99>,  a  tract  S.  of  the  Canadian  river  and 
W.  of  the  Chickasaws  was  opened  in  1901,  and  by  1904  the  entire 
Territory  bad  been  opened  to  settlement  with  the  exception  of 
I  tract  in  the  N.E.  which  was  occupied  by  the  Osages,  Kaws, 
Poncas  and  Otoes.  By  the  treatieswith  thcfive  southem  tribes 
they  were  to  be  permitted  to  make  their  own  laws  so  long  as 
they  pteierved  their  tribal  relations,  but  ^ce  the  Civil  War 
many  whites  had  mingled  with  these  Indians,  gained  conttol 
for  iMir  own  selfish  ends  of  such  government  as  there  was, 
and  made  the  country  a  refuge  for  fugitives  from  Justice.  Con- 
sequently, in  1893,  Congress  appointed  the  Dawes  Commission 
to  induce  the  tribes  to  consent  to  Individual  allotments  as  well 
•s  to  a  government  adrolnisteml  from  Waahington,  and  in  1898 
the  Curtis  Act  was  passed  for  making  soch  allotraenu  and  for  the 
eslablishmcnt  of  a  territorial  government.  When  the  allot- 
BCQls  were  nearly  all  made  Congress  in  1 906  authorixed  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territories  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Union  as 
one  state.  As  both  Territories  approred,  «.  constitutional 
convention  (composed  of  too  Democrats  aiid  i*  RepubUcans) 
Dielat  Gnthrieonthe  sotbof  November  1906.  The  constitution 
fnned  by  this  body  was  approved  by  the  electorate  on  the 
17th  of  September  1907.  and  the  state  waa  admitted  to  the 
VMoa  OB  tL«  itftb  of  November. 


GoMwrntrs  tj  OUalimar-TtttilariA. 

Ceofge  W.  Steele  ,  180O-189I 

Robert  Martin  (acting)  iBgi-itoa 

Abmhun  \.  Seay  ,     ,  i8oa-l8u 

\Ki\\isan  Cary  Renirow  ......  1893- 1 S97 

Casnui  McDonald  Barnes  iSoi^iqot 

William  M.  leoUns  iST 

pompMB  B.  FcigusoB  -  1901-1906 

Frank  Fnnttf  .     .  1906-19^ 

Slat*. 

Charlei  Nathaniel  Haskell,  Democrat.  .  1907-1911 

Lee  Cruce,  Democrat    ......  igit- 

BiBLiocRAPHV.— Sec  the  Biatinal  Ktperts  (Guthrie,  I90i<  iqq.] 
of  the  Oklahoma  Department  of  Geoksy  and  Natural  Hotoiy; 
the  Oklahoma  Geological  Survey,  Bmmtt  No.  t:  PriUmiiUfy 
JUparl  on  the  Mineral  Rrsourai  of  Oklaluma  (Norman,  191^); 

C.  N.  Gould,  Grology  anil  IValer  Resources  ef  Oklahoma  (WoshinKton, 
19(^5),  b"'iiiK  U'jitT  tiupijly  and  Itrigation  Paper,  No.  148  of  ttte 
United  Siaie*  Geological  Survey;  A.  J.  Henry,  Climtstohty  ej  Uu 
Vniui  Slaiei,  pp.  442-453  (Waihin^on,  1906),  being  Bulk-tin  Q  at 
the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  AzricuUurct 
Mintral  Rrsourcti  of  Ibe  United  Stales,  annual  reports  publishcl  by 
thr  rniuci  Sl.ilcs  Ct'olo^ic.il  Survey  (W.istiinKton,  ^<].): 
Ch,,rl<-s  I'.v.ins  ,ind  C,  O,  Buiin,  Okldhonia  Ctvil  (ioiernment  (Arrlmnrc, 
I9>!^1-.  A.  Beard.  "  ConstituUon  v<  Okl.ihoma."  in  (lie  I'iJ<li,al 
£/£■■•■:-.■  (Jmirlerty.  vol.  24  (Boi(<in,  roo")):  R.  L.  Owen.  "  t  r>m- 
DMiii  -.  on  the  Conslitulion  of  Okbhoniii,''  in  the  Procredmgs  of  ikt 
A>r.c<:..,ia  I'ulilieal  Siienie  /I  isndiiii/in,  vol.  J  (Uakimort,  Itjov); 
S.  J.  Bml:,  The  Helllcmrnl  of  Dklakoma  {Madiwin.  1907).  rcpnnlcd 
fflim  I  he  Transatlion^  of  Ihf  H'li.nn.iiJi  Aiiidfttiy  of  .Siirntn.Arti  ani 
LtUers:  and  D.  C.  Gideon,  Inilian  TerriU-ry,  I)c\crt!,U:  lUotjaphicai 
a.*d  Genealogical  .  .  .  mik  a  General  Il-.-'ivr:  il.c  I ,  n:!vry  (New 
York,  igol). 

OKUHOMA  CVn,  a  dty  and  the  connty-Mtt  of  Oklahoma 
County,  Oklahoma,  U.S.A.,  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Can^idian 
rfrer,  near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  stau.  Pi^  (iSgoj 
4151;  <>90o)  10,037!  (1907)  3MS»;  (1910)  64,10$.  k 
b  served  by  the  AtcUson,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  ft  Pacific,  the  Misaouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  the 
St  Louis  &  San  Ftaodsco  railways,  and  by  inter-urban  electric 
lines.  It  lies  partly  in  a  TaUey,  partly  on  an  upland,  In  a  rich 
agticultund  Tlie  dty  is  the  seat  of  Epwiorth  University 

(founded  in  1901  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Idetbodist  Episcopal 
Chun:handtheMethodistEpiscopalChurch,South).  Oklahoma 
City's  prosperity  is  due  cUefly  to  Its  jobbing  trade,  with  an 
extensive  farming  and  stock-rusing  region,  but  it  has  alao  cotton 
compresses  and  cotton  gins,  and  varioua  manufuturea.  The 
total  value  of  the  factory  products  ia  1905  was  $3,670,730. 
Natural  gas  is  largely  used  as  a  fad.  A  large  settlement  was 
established  here  on  the  send  of  April  1889,  the  day  on  which 
the  country  was  by  prodaxaation  dedaicd  open  for  aetllemenL 
The  dty  was  chartcrad  in  1890. 

OKUBO  TOtiminSlI  (1830-1878),  Ji^taneae  statesman,  a 
sunutai  of  Satsuma,  was  one  of  the  five  great  nobles  who  led 
the  revolution  in  1868  against  the  sbogunate.  Be  became  one 
of  the  mikado's  pcindpal  miniatoa,  and  in  the  Satiuna  troubles 
wUc^  foUowcd  he  was  the  chief  opponent  of  Saigo  Takarooii. 
But  the  suppreanon  of  the  Satsnma  rebellion  brou^t  upon  him 
the  peisoaal  revenge  of  Saigo'a  sympathiscta,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1878  he  was  assassinated  by  ux  clansmen.  Okubowasone 
oi  the  leading  men  of  his  day,  and  in  1 871  waa  one  of  the  Japanese 
mission  irfiich  wasaent  roiud  the  wotld  to  get  ideaa  for  otgnniaiBg 
the  itew  r(gfme. 

OKOIU  (SHiaEHOBV).  CoDMT  (183^  ),  JapaBeBesUtcs- 
man,  was  bom  in  the  proviiKe  of  Hisen  in  183&.  Bis  father  was 
an  officer  in  the  artilkiy,andduringhisearly  years  htseducation 
consisted  mainly  of  the  atudy  of  Chinese  literature.  Happily 
for  him,  however,  he  was'aUe  to  acquire  in  hb  youth  a  knowledge 
of  English  and  Dutch,  And  by  the  help  of  some  missionaries  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  books  in  those  languages  on  both  scicDti&c 
and  political  subjects.  These  works  effected  a  comjd^te  revolu- 
tion in  his  mind.  Be  had  been  designed  by  his  parents  for  thk 
miUtary  profession,  but  the  new  light  which  now  broke  in  npea 
him  determined  bim  to  devote  his  entire  energies  to  the  abolition 
of  the  exhting  feudal  system  and  to  the  esUfatishment  of  a 
constiturional  government.'  With  Impctuoos  xeal  he  urged  hia 
Tim  oa  hit  couDyBeB,  sad  tbough  be  took  ■»  active  put 
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in  the  icvoIuUon  at  1868.  the  (fleet  ot  his  opiimm*  eitrdsed  no 
•light  weifttt  in  the  struggle.  Already  he  waa  k  marked  man, 
and  BO  MODer  was  the  government  rcoiguued,  WMh  the  mAado 
as  the  sole  wielder  of  power,  than  he  vras  appointed  duef  ujutant 
in  the  deparuneat  of  foreign  aflam.  In  i86g  he  succeeded  to  the 
pott  of  secretary  of  the  joint  departments  <rf  the  ulenor  and  o( 
finance,  and  for  the  next  louneen  yean  be  devoted  himself 
whoHy  to  potitks.  In  1870  he  was  made  a  councillor  of  stdtc. 
and  a  few  months  later  he  accepted  the  office  of  president  of 
the  commiB^n  which  represented  the  Japanese  government 
$t  the  Vienna  Exblbittou.  In  1871  he  was  again  appointed 
minister  of  finance,  and  whea  the  expedition  under  Cieneral 
£01(6  was  sent  to  Formosa  (1874)  to  chastise  the  natives  ot  that 
Muid  lor  the  murder  of  some  shipwrecked  fishermen,  lie  was 
nominated  president  of  the  commfsaon  appointed  to  supervise 
the  campaign.  By  one  of  thoK  waves  of  pc^ular  fcwting  to  which 
the  Japanese  people  are  peculiarly  liable,  the  nation  which  had 
npponed  him  up  to  a  certain  point  suddenly  veend  round 
ftiid  opposed  him  mth  heated  violence.  So  strong  was  the  feehng 
against  bim  that  on  one  occasion  a  would-be  assassin  threw  at 
him  a  dynamite  shell,  which  blew  off  one  ot  his  legs.  During 
the  whole  of  his  public  life  he  recognized  the  necessity  of  pnwnol- 
fng  edHcatlon,  When  he  resigned  office  in  the  early  'eighties 
be  established  the  Semmon  Cako,  or  school  tot  special  studies, 
at  the  cost  ot  the  jo,ooo  yen  which  had  been  voted  him  when  he 
received  the  title  of  count,  and  subsequently  be  was  insinunental 
In  founding  other  schools  and  colleges.  In  1896  he  Joined  the 
Matsukata  cabinet,  and  resigned  in  the  following  year  in  conse- 
quence of  Intrigues  which  produced  an  esirangement  bM«<Kn 
him  and  the  prime  minister.  On  the  retirement  of  Uarquis 
Ito  In  i8q8  he  again  took  office,  combining  the  duties  of  premier 
with  those  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  But  dissensions  having 
arisen  in  the  cabinet,  he  lerigned  a  tew  months  later,  am)  retired 
Into  private  litey  cultivating  hia  benutttul  gstden  at  Waaeda 
near  TAkyA. 

our,  the  name  of  five  kings  of  Norway. 

Olaf  I.  TiyocvsssAn  (969-1000)  was  born  In  giSg,  and  began 
Ua  meteoric  career  in  exile.  It  is  even  said  that  he  was  bou^t  as 
•  (lave  In  Esihonia.  After  a  boyhood  spent  in  Novgorod  under 
the  protection  (rf  King  Voldemar,  Olaf  fought  for  the  emperor 
Otto  III.  under  the  Wendbh  king  Burislav,  whose  daughter  he 
had  married.  On  her  death  he  followed  the  example  <A  his 
countrymen,  and  harried  In  France  and  the  British  Isles,  till, 
In  a  good  day  for  the  peace  ot  those  countries,  he  was  convenod 
to  Christianity  by  a  hermit  in  the  Scilly  Islancb,  and  his  maraud- 
ing expeditions  ceased  since  he  would  not  harry  those  of  his  new 
faith.  In  England  he  married  Cyda,  sister  of  Olaf  Kvaran, 
king  of  Dublin,  aiul  It  was  only  after  some  yean  spent  In  admini- 
stering her  property  !n  England  and  Ireland  that  he  set  sail 
foe  Norway,  fired  by  reports  of  the  unpopularity  of  its  ruler 
Earl  Haalcon.  Arriving  in  Norway  in  the  autumn  of  995,  he 
was  unanimously  accepted  as  king,  and  at  once  set  about  the 
convernon  of  the  country  to  Christianity,  undeterred  by  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  people.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Olaf's  ambition  was  to  rule  a  united,  as  well  as  a  Christian, 
Scandinavia,  and  wo  know  that  he  mode  overtures  of  marriage 
to  Sigrld,  queen  of  Sweden,  end  set  about  adding  new  ships  to 
his  fleet,  when  negotiations  fell  through  owing  10  her  obstinate 
hcatbcoisin.  He  mode  an  enemy  of  bee,  and  did  not  hcaluie 
to  involve  himself  in  a  quand  with  King  Sveyn  ol  Denmark 
by  marrying  hb  sister  Thyre,  who  hod  fled  from  her  heathen 
huMwnd  Burislav  in  defiance  al  her  brother's  authority. 
Both  his  Wcndish  and  his  Irish  wife  had  bioa^t  Oiii  wealth  and 
good  fortune,  but  Thyre  was  bis  BSdoing,  for  it  was  on  an 
cxpediikm  undertaken  in  the  year  1000  to  wiest  her  lands  from 
Burislav  that  he  was  waylaid  off  the  island  SvSid,  nea/  Rilgen, 
by  the  combined  Swedish  and  Danish  fleets,  together  with  the 
■Upa  of  Eari  Haakon's  sons.  The  battle  ended  in  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  Norwegians.  Olaf  fought  to  the  lost  cm  his  great 
vessel,  the  "  Long  Snake,"  the  mightiest  ship  In  tlie  North,  and 
finally  leapt  overboard  and  was  no  ntore  seen.  Full  of  energy 
and  daring,  skilled  in  the  U|e  of  every  kind  of  mtapw,  ginial  ajid 


■  opea-^nded  lo  hb  friends,  implacaUe  to  hb  cnenMes,  OtaTs 
penonaJny  was  the  ideal  of  the  tieathendom  he  had  imddea 
down  with  such  reckless  disregard  of  his  people's  prejudice*, 
and  It  was  no  douht  as  much  owing  to  the  popularity  hb  char- 
acter woo  tor  fain  as  to  the  stiength  of  bis  position  that  he  wsn 
able  to  force  his  wiU  on  the  country  with  impunity.  After  hia 
death  he  remanicd  the  hero  of  hb  people,  who  whispered  that 
he  was  yet  alive  and  looked  for  his  return.  "  But  however 
ih:it  may  be,"  says  the  story,  "  Olaf  TtyfgvettOn  never  came 
back  to  his  kingdom  in  Norway," 

Olai-  (U.)  HarawssOn  (oos-iojo),  king  from  ioi6-io30( 
called  dunng  hts  lifetime  "  the  Fat,"  and  afterwards  known  mm 
St  OLf,  was  bora  in  99$,  the  year  in  which  OUf  Tryggvesstet 
canic  to  Norway.  After  tome  years'  absence  in  England, 
fighitng  the  Danus,  he  returned  to  Norway  in  1015  and  decbred 
himself  king,  obtaining  the  support  ot  the  five  petty  kings  of  the 
Uplands.  In  101&  he  defeated  Eari  Sveyn,  htiberto  the  viitunl 
rultr  o(  Norway,  at  the  battle  ot  Ne^e,  and  within  a  few  yean 
had  won  mon;  power  than  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  ot  hb  prr- 
dcoessora  on  the  throne.  He  hod  annihilated  the  petty  kings 
of  the  South,  had  crushed  the  aristocracy,  enforced  the  acceptance 
of  Chrisiuuuiy  throughout  the  kingdom,  asflcried  his  suaerainty 
in  the  Orkney  Islands,  hod  humbled  the  king  of  Sweden  and 
married  hb  daughter  in  hb  despite,  and  had  conducted  a  succeas- 
ful  raid  on  Denmark.  But  his  success  was  shc^-lived,  lor  in 
1019  the  Norwe(^n  nobles,  seething  wiih  discontent,  rallied 
round  the  invading  Knut  the  Great,  and  Olaf  had  to  flee  to 
Russia.  On  hb  return  a  year  Later  he  fell  at  the  iMttle  of  Stikto- 
stad,  where  hb  own  subjects  were  arrayed  against  him.  The 
succeeding  years  of  dbunion  and  misrule  under  the  Danes 
explain  the  belated  affection  with  which  his  countrymen  came 
to  rcfud  him.  The  cunning  and  ciudty  whidi  marred  his 
character  were  forgotten,  and  hb  services  to  hb  diurcb  and 
oauntty  remembered.  Miracles  woe  worked  at  hb  tomb,  and 
in  1164  he  was  canonized  and  was  declared  the  patron  saint 
of  Norway,  whence  lus  fame  spread  throughout  Scandinavia 
and  cv«i  to  England,  where  churches  arc  dedicated  to  him. 
The  Norwe^an  «der  of  knighthood  of  St  Olaf  was  founded  ia 
1S47  by  Oaoz  I.,  king  of  Swedm  and  Kamy,ia  mesioiy  «f  thb 
king. 

The  three  remaining  Norwegian  kings  of  this  name  ate  pertMis 
of  minor  impwiancc  (sec  Norway:  Hitlory). 

OUF.  or  Anlaf  (d.  qSi),  king  ot  the  Danish  kingdoms  of 
Northumbria  and  of  Dublin,  was  a  son  ot  Sitric,  king  <rf  Ddra,  and 
was  rdated  to  the  Englbh  king  <EthHstan.  As  his  name  Indicates 
he  was  ot  Norse  descent,  and  he  married  a  daughter  of  Constan- 
tine  II.,  king  of  the  Scots.  When  Siiric  died  about  917  j&hdston 
annexed  Dcira,  and  Olaf  look  refuge  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland 
until  937,  when  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  formidable 
league  of  princes  which  was  destroyed  by  jEthebtan  at  the 
famous  bottle  ot  Brunanburh.  Again  he  sought  a  home  among 
hb  kinsfolk  in  Ireland,  but  just  after  jEthelsUn's  death  in  940 
he  or  Olaf  Godfreyson  was  recalled  to  England  by  tbe  North- 
umbrians. Both  crossed  over,  and  in  9*1  the  new  English  king, 
Edmund,  gave  up  Deira  to  tbe  former.  The  peace  between  the 
English  and  the  Danes  did  not,  however,  last  long,  Wulfstan, 
archbishop  of  York,  sided  with  Olaf;  but  in  944  thb  king  was 
driven  tram  Northumbria  by  Edmund,  and  crossing  to  Ireland 
he  ruled  over  the  Danish  kingdom  of  Dublin.  From  949  to 
QS>  be  was  again  king  of  Northumbria,  until  he  was  expelled 
once  more,  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  fau  active  life  in 
warfare  in  Ireland.  But  in  980  hb  dominion  was  shattered  by 
the  defeat  ot  the  Danes  at  the  battle  of  Tara.  He  went  to  lona. 
where  he  died  probably  in  981,  although  one  account  says  he 
was  in  Dublin  in  994.  This,  however,  b  unlikdy.  In  the 
sagos  he  b  known  as  Olaf  the  Red. 

This  Olaf  must  not  be  contused  with  his  kinsman  and  ally, 
Olat  (d.  941),  also  king  of  Northumbria  and  of  Dublin,  who  waa 
a  son  of  dodtrey,  king  of  Dublin.  The  latter  Olaf  became  king 
of  Dublin  in  934;  but  he  was  in  England  in  937,  as  he  took  part 
in  the  fight  at  Brunanburh.  After  this  event  he  returned 
to  Ireland,  but  he  appears  lo  have  acted  lor  a  very  sboct 
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Ifabe  «■  Joint  Idng  of  Nortlinmbru  with  Ohl  Sitrinon.  It  b 
poMiUe  (lut  bo  wu  the  "  Okf  oi  Irdxnd  "  who  wu  called  by 
the  Noithombritiu  after  Xtbebtati's  death,  but  both  the  Ohfs 
appear  to  have  accepted  the  invftalloa.  He  waa  kiUcd  In  941 
•t  Tynlnghan  Bear  Dtubar. 

Sm  W.  F.  Skene.  CtIHe  Snttmni.  vol.  L  (1876},  and  J.  R.  Gicea, 
Tkt  CampMt  4/  Em^ni,  voL  L  (1899). 

ftUudh  an  bland  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  next  to  Gotland  the 
hrgest  bdonging  to  Sweden,  stntdimit  for  85  m.  along  the  east 
coast  of  the  southern  eitretnity  of  that  Country,  from  which 
it  is  wparaled  by  Kalnuir  Sound  which  Is  from  s  to  1  s  m.  broad. 
The  greatest  breadth  of  the  island  is  10  in.,and  itsarea  51944.  a. 
Pop.  (1900)  30^08.  Consislinjt  for  the  moat  part  of  Silurian 
Kraestone,  and  tins  forming  a  slriking  contrast  to  the  mathland 
with  ha  granite  and  gnein,  Oliind  is  further  mnaritaUe  on 
account  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  structure.  tX>wD  tbe'wcsl  rid« 
for  a  con^derable  distance  tuns  a  limestone  ridge,  rfilng  uniaHy 
in  terraces,  but  at  times  in  steep  clifls,  to  an  exirefne  height  it 
aoo  ft.;  and  along  the  east  tide  there  is  a  pataBel  iidge  «€-«ifld, 
resting  on  limestone,  never  cxceednig  90  ft.  These  riches,  known 
as  the  Western  and  Eastern  Landborgar,  are  connected  towards 
the  north  and  the  south  by  b«lts  rA  sand  and  heaih;  and  the 
bollow  between  them  ts  occupied  by  a  desolate  and  ahaoat  barren 
tract:  the  aootbem  poni<ni,  or  Alfvai  (forming fully  half  of  the 
aouthem  part  of  the  island),  presents  a  surface  of  bare  red  UmC' 
stone  scored  by  auperficial  cncfcs  and  unlaihonnd  fissures,  and 
caldned  by  the  heat  refracted  from  the  surrounding  heights 
Hm  northern  portion  is  covered  at  best  with  a  copse  of  haael 
bnslies.  Outsidetheridges.bowever.OlBndhaBquite'adtffcrvnt 
aspect,  the  hillskles  being  not  infrequently  clothed  wfth  clumps 
•f  trees,  while  the  narrow  strip  ol  alluvial  coOsi-land,  with  Its 
eomfields,  windmllk,  vlHages  and  church  towm,  ammrtf 
truithil  and  proaperous.  There  ore  a  few  small  ttreeros  In  \hr 
island;  and  one  take,  HomsjB.  about  3  m.  long,  deserves  mention 
Of  the  fir  woods  which  once  clothed  a  considerable  area  bt  ihtf 
north  the  Bcda  crawn-park  to  the  only  remnant.  Grain,  especi- 
ally barley,  and  sandstone,  are  exported  from  the  bland,  and 
there  are  cement  works.  A  number  of  monuments  of  unknown 
ags  nfst,  indudbig  stones  (jtrmAMfiqiar)  amnged  in  groups 
lo  represent  ships.  Ths  only  town  b  Borgholm.  a  watering-place 
•n  the  west  coast,  with  one  of  the  finest  caslle  ruins  in  Sweden 
The  town  was  founded  in  1817,  but  the  c3st1c,  dating  at  least 
bom  the  13th  century,  was  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses,  and 
afterwards,  as  «recied  by  the  architect  NicodeniB  T^sstn  the 
dtkr  (161^1681),  one  <rf  the  moat  stalely  palaces  in  the  country 
The  iaiaiid  was  joined  in  1814  to  the  administrative  dbtnct  (/dw) 
of  Kalmar.  Its  Inhabitanli  were  formeriy  styled  Ontngar,  and 
4iow  consideiable  divenhy  of  otigin  in  the  matter  of  Speech, 
Iscal  cwstoms  and  phyaacal  appeaiaacc 

Fnm  the  raid  of  Ragnar  Lodbnk's  tons  In  775  (Mand  b 
frequently  mentioned  In  Srindinavbn  history,  and  especially  as  a 
battleground  in  the  wars  between  Denmark  and  the  northern 
kingdoms.  In  the  middle  ages  it  fenned  a  separate  legislative 
and  admlRlstratiw  unity. 

OUOt  ■AQVUS.  or  Mactfl  (Magnus,  f  e.  Slen.  great,  being 
the  family  name,  and  not  a  pmonal  epithet).  Swedish  ecclesi- 
astic and  author,  was  bom  ai  Unkdptng  in  1400  and  died  at 
Rome  in  1558  Like  his  elder  brother,  Jotiuines  Magnus,  be 
ofetainad  several  acclcsiasliGal  prefermenlt  U  canonfy  at  Upeala 
and  at  UnkBping.  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Stivngncs).  and  was 
employed  on  various  diplomatic  services  <suA  as  a  mission  to 
ItoiBt.  from  GustavuB  I  ,  to  procure  the  appointment  of  Johannca 
Hagnns  aa  orcbbbhcp  of  Upsala),  but  on  the  succcu  ot  (he 
scfonnaliaa  tn  Sweden  fcb  attachment  to  the  old  chutth  led 
hhn  t»  aooompanir  hto  brother  into  ndlc.  Settling  at  Rome, 
from  1517,  be  acted  aa  his  brother's  secretary,  and  ultimately 
became  hb  successor  in  the  (now  titular)  archbishoprK  of 
Upiala.  Pope  Paul  III..  In  iS44.  sent  him  to  the  council  of 
TMrt;  iatw,  he  beomc  caaott  of  St  Ludmt  in  Lilge:  King 
SlibnumI  L  of  Pohnd  als«  offered  him  a  canoaiy  at  Peoen; 
bat  mm  vf  Us  Ufa,  after  hb  brolherls  death,  anmi  to  have 
baaa  spent  in  the  lasaBMaiy  of  St  Brif^U  ha  Rane,  n4Nra  ks 


subdsted  on  a  pension  ssslgncd  hin  by  the  pope.  He  to  beat 
remembered  as  the  author  of  the  famous  Hitloria  it  CtMlibtu 
Sefknlrimwli^  (Rome.  1555),  a  work  which  long  remained  for 
the  rest  of  Europe  tha  chid  authority  on  Swedish  matters  and 
is  st9]  a  valuable  lepcMory  of  mu^  carious  infomatkn  in 
regard  to  Scandinavian  customs  and  folk-lore. 

The  ffljtoTM  wa*  tranalatcd  Into  Italbn  (Venice.  I36s)>  CeriMn 
(StrasdiBi^  iSfij),  Enatuh  (London.  1658}  and  Dutch  (Aouteidam. 
■66s):  abnitemaaU  of  the  work  appwi^  also  at  Antwerp  (159I 
and  1361).  I^ru  (fl  French  abridged  version,  1561},  Amsterdam 
(1386),  Frankfort  (1618)  and  Leiden  (1653).  Olaut  abo  wrote  a 
roiula  krrarum  itpUtOnMiJiim  .  ,  .  (Venice,  1539). 

0LBBR8.  HEtHRlCH  WILHELM  HATTHIAS  (1758-1840), 
Orman  astronomer,  was  bom  on  the  nth  of  October  17^ 
at  Arbergen,  a  village  near  Bremen,  where  hb  father  was  mtnbter. 
He  studied  medidne  at  Cftttingm,  1 777-1780,  attending  at  the 
same  time  Kaestner's  mathematical  course;  and  in  1779,  whHe 
watcbingbythe  side-bed  ofafcUow-studcnt.  be  devised  a  method 
of  calcubting  comeUry  orbits  which  made  an  epoch  hi  the 
treatment  of  the  subject,  and  b  BtHI  cxtenrivdy  used.  The 
treatise  omtaining  thb  fmportant  invention  was  made  public 
by  Baron  von  Zach  under  the  title  Ueber  die  lekUtsU  nni 
beijaemsle  Uelkode  die  Bahn  eines  ComeUn  tu  herecknen  (Wrimar, 
■797)  A  table  of  dghty-seven  calculated  orbits  was  appended, 
enbrged  by  Encke  in  the  second  edition  (1847)  to  178,  and  by 
(^alle  In  the  third  (18A4)  to  341.  Others  settled  as  a  i^iysitiaa 
in  Bremen  towards  the  end  of  1781,  and  practised  actively  for 
al>ovc  forty  years,  finally  reltring  on  the  1st  of  January  i8jj. 
The  greater  part  of  each  night  Che  never  slept  more  than  four 
hours)  was  meantime  devoted  to  astronomy,  the  upper  portion 
of  hb  house  bring  fetted  vp  as  an  observatory.  He  paid  spedal 
attention  to  cornets,  and  that  of  1815  (period  seventy-four 
years)  bears  hb  name  In  commemoration  of  its  detection  by 
him.  He  also  took  a  leading  part  in  the  discovery  of  the  minor 
planets,  i«-falenltfied  Ceres  on  the  1st  of  January  tSos,  and 
detected  Palhs  on  the  aSth  of  March  following.  Hb  bold 
hypothcsb  of  their  origin  by  the  disruption  of  a  primitive 
lo^  planet  IMenolliche  Conetfttiien,  \i.  88),  although  now 
discarded,  received  countenance  from  the  finding  of  Juno  by 
Harding,  and  of  VeSta  by  himself,  fa  the  predse  regions  of 
Cetus  and  Virgo  where  the  itodes  Ht  such  supposed  phuietary 
fragments  should  be  situated.  Olben  was  deputed  hf  hb 
fellow<itizens  to  astdA  at  the  baptism  fi  the  king  of  Rome 
on  the  4th  of  June  1811,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cfpi 
tftMtlif  h)  Parb  181S-1813.  He  died  on  the  and  trf  March 
1840,  at  the  age  of  eI|Jity-one.  He  was  twice  married,  and  oat 
am  survived  him. 

See  BJrgra^rifle  SkitKn  ttr^lnrhfrrr  B'emiiihfr  AftzU,  by  Dr 
G  Barhhauxn  (Bremea.  1844).  AUe.n-u-.ne  ^foi'aphiuhc  Ephrmert- 
den.  iv.  aSj  (ITW);  AbUni'i  I'kil.  7V.jn!.  iv.  jbS  (1843)1 
AUtmemuche  HMkrickUn,  xmI.  .-05  (C.-.jl),  .-ilio  appended 
to  A  Erman'i  Snefmekid  msihtn  Othtrs  uvd  Bisul  (;  voN 
Leiprig.  185J):  Alltrmrine  Deulithe  Biot'at'hif  (S.  Cunlhcrl 
R  Cranl.  HiU  of  Tkjt.  Ash.  p.  aW;  R.  Wolf.  Cruhuhlr  iir 
AUT«m«mie.  p  517.  The  fint  tuo  volumf^  o(  Pi  C.  Schilling'* 
esbauilivework.  Wittielm  Othtri  i.     /  r.-  \'.\' '.r .  ij.poau'd 

at  Berlin  in  1S94  and  1900.  a  ti  1  <!  '.'.■':■•"]  1:1  I'j  liiic  liis 
perMnal  comspondenre  and  bjitcayhv-  A  Ust  ol  UHjcr*  s  (.oatti- 
botioas  to  Kirntific  periodical*  U  ^ven  at  p.  xsxv  of  the  Jid  ed.  ^ 
his  LciVlrntr  Uetkoie,  and  hit  unique  coUrction  of  works  selalini 
10  comets  now  ronni  part  of  the  Pulkowa  library. 

OLBIA,  the  chief  Greek  icttlcmciu  in  the  north-west  of  the 
Euxine.  It  was  geaerally  known  to  the  Greeks  of  Hellas  as 
Borytthenes.  (hough  its  actual  site  was  on  the  right  bank  o( 
the  HypunU  (Bog)  4  m.  above  its  junction  n'iih  IIk  estuary  of 
the  Boiysibnics  river  (Dnieper).  Eusebius  mys  that  it  was 
founded  from  Miletus  e.  650  B.C,  a  stslemcnt  which  to  horse 
out  by  the  discovery  of  Milesian  potuiy  of  the  7th  century. 
It  first  appears  as  ctijoying  friei>dly  relations  with  its  neighbours 
the  Scythians  and  standing  at  the  head  of  trade  routes  leading 
far  to  the  nocth-eaai  (Herodotus  iv ).  lis  wares  also  penetrated 
northward.  Il  exchanged  the  manufactures  of  Ionia  and, 
from  the  slh  century,  of  Attica  for  the  slaves,  hides  and  com  of 
Srythis.  Gianges  of  the  native  populatioa  (sec  SCTtBiA) 
intCRuplcd  ihb  commerce,  aw)  tfaa  city  was  hntd  put  to  it  U> 
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defend  iUeU  actioM  the  larrouAding  barbariAtu.  We  know 
Q[  these  difficulties  and  of  the  dcmocmic  consUtutios  of  titt 
city  from  a  decree  in  honour  of  Protogcnu  in  tbe  3rd  century 
B.C.  ICJ.G.  il.  1058,  Inscr.  Or.  Stfteiit.  Poal.  Bunn.  i.  16}. 
tn  the  following  century  it  fell  under  Lhe  suzerainty  of  Sdlunis, 
wttoae  name  appears  on  it>  coiiu,  and  when  liis  power  wu 
broken  by  Hithndates  VI.  the  Grett,  of  Pontus,  U  submitted 
to  tbe  latter.  About  50  8.c.  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Getae  and  lay  waste  for  many  years.  Ultimately  at  the  «feh 
of,  and,  to  Judge  by  the  coins,  under  the  protection  of  the  natives 
Ibcmselven,  it  was  teslorrd,  but  Dio  Cbrysostom  (Or.  uxvi.), 
who  visited  it  about  ajk  83,  pves  n  ctidous  picture  of  its  poor 
state.  During  the  snd  century  AJk  it  prospered  better  with 
Roman  support  and  was  quite  nourishing  from  tlie  time  of 
Sq>timius  Severus,  when  it  was  incorporated  in  Lower  Moe»a, 
to  14S,  wlicn  its  coins  came  to  an  end,  probably  owing  to  its 
sack  by  the  Goths.  It  was  once  more  restored  in  some  son 
and  lingered  on  to  an  unknown  date.  Excavations  have  sfaown 
the  position  of  (be  old  Greek  walls  and  of  those  which  enclosed 
the  narrower  site  of  the  Roman  city,  an  iiUercsting  Hellenistic 
bouse,  and  cemeteries  of  various  dates.  Tfae  principal  cult 
was  that  of  Achilles  Pontarchcs,  to  whom  the  archons  made 
dedications.  It  has  another  ccalre  at  Leuce  (Phidonisi)  and 
at  various  poinU  in  the  north  Euxine.  Secondary  was  that 
of  Apollo  Prostates,  (he  patron  of  the  straicgii  but  the  worship 
of  most  of  tbe  Hellenic  deities  is  tcstiAtd  to  in  the  inscriptions. 
The  coinage  begins  with  large  round  copper  pieces  comparable 
only  to  the  Roman  aa  grave  and  smaller  pieces  In  the  shape  of 
dolphins;  these  both  go  back  into  the  6th  century  B.C.  Later 
the  city  adopted  silver  and  gold  coins  of  the  Aeginetic  standard. 

Sk  E.  H.  Minna.  Seytkiant  and  Cneit  (Cambridge.  1909) ;  V.  V. 
Latythev,  (KUa  (St  Pctcnburg,  1887,  in  Russian).  For  inscripiions, 
Boeckh.  C.I.G.  vol.  ii.;  V.  V.  Laiyshcv,  Inter.  Orae  Scplent.  Ponli 
Euxini.  vol*.  1.  and  iv.  For  cKcavatlona,  Rcportsof  B.  V.  Phamulc- 
ovsky  in  CampU  tendu  it  la  Comm.  imp.  arekiel*e.  (St  Petcnbnic, 
1901  Hiq.).  and  BnlkHn  of  the  mmc.  Not.  8, 13,  Sic.,  Himmariaed  in 
ArchoMoiiyditr  Anteiitr  (1903  tqq.}.  (V„  H.  M.) 

OLBIA  (Gr.  ^A^a,  i.t.  happy;  mod.  Teiranova  Pausania, 
f.a.),  an  ancient  seaport  city  of  Sardinia,  on  the  east  coast.  The 
name  indicates  that  it  was  of  Greek  origin,  and  tradition  attri- 
butes its  foundation  to  tbe  Boeotians  and  TbespianS  under 
lolaus  (sec  Sardinia).  Pais  considers  that  it -was  founded  by 
tbe  Phocaeans  of  Massilia  before  the  4ih  century  bx.  (in  Taxn- 
poni,«^.nl.p.83).  Itissituatcdonlowground,  at  the  extremity 
of  •  deep  recess,  now  called  the  GoUo  di  Tcrranova.  It  was 
besieged  unsuccessfully  by  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  in  359  b.c.  Iu 
territory  was  ravaged  in  210  b.c.  by  a  Carthaginian  licet.  In 
Roman  times  it  was  the  regular  landing-place  for  travellers 
from  Itidy.  Cicero  notes  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  his  brother 
from  Olbia  in  56  B.C.,  and  obviously  shared  the  prevailing 
belief  as  to  the  unhealthioess  of  Sardinia.  Traces  of  the  pre- 
Roman  city  have  not  been  found.  The  line  of  the  Roman  city 
walls  has  been  determined  on  the  N.  and  E.,  the  N.E.  angle 
being  at  (he  ancient  harbour,  which  lay  to  the  N.  of  the  modern 
{Holitie  ietti  Semi,  1890,  p.  114).  Among  the  inscriptions  are 
two  tombstones,  oi>e  of  aa  tmpcrial  frcedwoman,'  the  other 
of  a  freedman  of  Acte,  the  concubine  of  Nero;  a  similar  tomb- 
stone was  also  found  at  Carales,  and  llles  bearing  her  name 
have  been  found  in  several  parts  of  the  island,  but  especially 
kt  Olbia,  where  fn  building  n  modem  hone  in  1881  about  one 
thousand  were  discovered.  Pah  {op.  at.  80  iqq.)  attrfbutes 
to  Olbia  an  Inscription  now  in  lhe  Campo  Santo  at  Rsa,  an 
epistyle  bearing  the  words  "  Cereri  sacrum  Claudia  Aug,  lib. 
Acte,"  and  made  of  Sardinian  O  granite.  In  any  case  i(  Es 
clear  that  Acte  must  have  had  consldendite  pnqierty  In  the 
fehnd  (Corp.  Inur.  Lai.  x.  7080).  Discoveries  of  buiidinp 
and  tombs  have  frequently  occnrred  within  the  area  of  (he 
town  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  Some  scanty  remains  of  an 
aqueduct  exist  outside  the  town,  but  hardly  anything  else  of 

'  The  frcedwoman  had  been  a  slave  of  Acic  before  na^c  into 
the  property  of  the  emperor,  and  took  the  cognnnten  Acieniana — a 
practice  which  otherwise  oaly  occurs  in  the  catc  of  tlavea  of  ciiinns 
flf  tbe  UgheN  nak  or  of  (ompi  Unti. 


antiquity  b  to  be  seen  f*  tilM.  A  laifr  number  ot  milesiaoca, 
fifty-one  in  all,  with  inicriptioii|,«nd  Kveral  more  with  iUegibU 
wies,  belonging  to  tbe  first  twelve  miles  of  the  Roman  io«4 
between  Olbia  and  Caralcs,  have  been  discovered,  and  are  now 
kept  in  the  church  of  S.  Simplido  {NoftsU  degli  Scavi,  1888, 
p.  S35>  i8Sq,  p.  158;  i8ga,  pp.  317, 366;  Qassicai  Ktwieu,  i88«, 
p.  318;  rS90,  p.  6s,  P.  Tamponi,  SiOoei  Bpitrtfic*,  OMoutt 
Sassari,  1895).  This  large  number  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  a  new  stone  was  often  erected  for  a  new  emperor.  They 
range  in  date  from  aj}.  145  to  375  (one  is  possibly  of  DomitianJ. 
Tbe  itineraries  stau  that  the  main  road  from  Caralcs  to  Olbin 
ran  throu^  tfae  centre  of  the  island  to  the  east  of  Cennargentu 
(see  Sardinia);  but  a  branch  certainly  diverged  from  the  main 
load  from  Caridea  to  Turns  Libisonis  (which  kept  farther  west, 
more  or  less  along  the  line  followed  by  the  modern  railway)  and 
came  10  Olbia,  The  distance  by  both  lines  is  much  the  aanei 
and  all  these  milestones  l>don|  to  the  last  portion  which  was 
common  to  both  roads,  (T.  Asi.} 

OLD-AOB  PENSIONS.  The  provi^  of  annuities  for  ag«d 
poor  by  tbe  state  was  proposed  In  England  in  the  iSth  centurj — 
t-t-  by  Francis  Maseres,  cursitor  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
1771,  and  by  Mr  Mark  RoUe,  M.P.,  in  1787.  Suggestions  foi 
subsidizing  friendly  sodetlea  liave  also  been  frequent — cg.byT. 
Paine  tn  1795,  tentatively  in  Sturges  Bourne's  Report  on  tim 
Poor  Laws,  1817,  and  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  1837.  The  subject 
again  became  promiiKnt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  iglh  century. 
Canon  Blackley,  who  started  this  movement,  proposed  to  com- 
pel every  one  to  insure  with  a  state  department  against  sickness 
and  old  age,  uhI  easeiitially  his  scheme  was  one  for  tbe  retiei 
of  the  ratepayen  and  a  more  equitable  readjuktment  of  thepoor- 
rate.  The  terms  provisionally  put  forward  by  him  required 
that  every  one  in  youth  should  pay  £10,  in  return  for  which  (be 
state  was  to  grant  8s.  a  week  «ck  allowance  and  4s.  pensio* 
after  seventy.  These  proposals  were  submitted  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  National  Provident  Insurance,  1885-1887.  Thin 
body  reported  unfavourably,  more  eqiectally  on  the  sick  to* 
surance  part  of  the  scheme,  but  the  idea  of  old-age  pension 
survived,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  National  Provident  League, 
of  which  Mr  (afterwards  ^r)  J.  Rankin,  M.P.,  was  chn^man. 
The  subject  was  discussed  In  the  constituencies  and  expectktioa 
was  aroused.  An  unofficial  parliamentary  committee  «is 
formed,  irith  Mr  J.  Chamberlain  as  chainnan.  This  committee 
published  pr^x>salstn  March  189a,  which  show  a  very  intercsling 
change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  promoters.  Compulaioa. 
which  at  the  earlier  period  had  found  favour  with  Canon  Blackky. 
Sir  J.  Rankin  and  even  Ur  ChamberlaiB,  was  no  longer  urged. 
The  annuitant  was  no  longer  required  lopay  a  premium  adequate 
to  the  benefits  promised,  as  in  Canon  Blacklcy's  propoonL  Tbo 
benefit  was  no  longer  a  pure  annuity,  but  prcminma  were,  la 
certain  cases,  ftlumable,  and  allowancts  were  provided  for 
widows,  children  (if  any)  and  for  the  next  of  kin.  CaiM» 
BlacUey's  professed  object  was  to  supersede  t  he  friendly  societies, 
which,  he  alleged,  were  more  or  leu  insolvent;  a  propesat  was 
now  introduced  to  double  every  half-crown  of  pen^  derived 
by  members  from  their  friendly  lodclies.  :Tbik  suggNHoa 
was  criticized,  even  by  supporters  of  the  principle  of  state  aid* 
on  (he  ground  (hat  unless  a  pension  was  gratuitous,  (he  daaa 
from  which  pauperism  is  really  drawn  could  not  profti  by  iti 
Mr  Ckarics  Booth  bi  particular  took  (hit  line.  He  KCordin|Ar 
proposed  that  there  should  be  a  general  endownent  o(  <M 
age,  5S.  a  week  to  every  one  at  the  age  <^  nxty-five. 
this  proposal  was  calculated  to  involve  an  expenditure  of 
£18,000,000  for  England  and  Wales  and  £34,000,000  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  exdosive  of  the  coal  of  adminBtnltoii.  WUk 
Mr  Booth  severely  criticised  the  weak  points  6f  the  conuibutory 
and  vduntary  schemes,  iheir  most  infhicntisl  advocate,  Mr 
Chamberlain,  did  not  q>are  Mr  Booth's  proposals.  Speaking 
at  Highbury,  for  instance,  on  tbe  34(h  ol  May  1899.  he  described 
Mr  Booth's  universal  scheme  as  '* «  gigantic  aysteso  of  out-4aar 
rdief  for  every  one»  good  and  bad,  thrifty  and  uAthrifty,  the 
wauer,  dninl»rd  end  idler,  ai  wtll  as  the  indOstnoMk"  and 
Wry  lotvlUy  ittted  Us  inability  to  wpponit. 
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b-lflH 'tfr'Olwlitono  retened  the  whole  qticttioa  to  a 
nyil  coiiiB»whn  <Lai4^  ihalhMe,  cfaiimuj."  A  maidri^ 
nport,  advene  to  the  prkK^  of  sute  penrinw,  «»  tooed 

iB'ZSgs.  A  minoiity  report,  signed  by  Mr  ChamberiaiB- and 
Mfcere,  diuentcd,  mainly  on  the  (ground  that  public  expecUtioB 
Mvld  be  dUappointed  if  noihing  waa  done.  In  1896  Lord 
Sali^iiiyappoiiucdaTOiiuiikta»**irie9erti.*'<I«idBbdBcluld, 


chainaaa)  to  report  on  idienm  >idMi^ted,  'Knd)  V  iieeeaair. 
to  dtviH  a  scheme.  The  committee  wei«  unaUe  to  rcwmmcod 
any  ol  tbe  schemes  submittal  I,  and  added  that,  "moundvei 
an  uoabk,  after  repeated  attempts,  to  deibe  any  prapoial  free 
fattw  grave  fabcient  diiadyaiitayBa.''  This  aecendcondemnathm 
was  not  'consklered  condmive,  and  nlect  oommlttee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (Mr  Chaplin,  chairman)  wns  appointed  to 
consider  thi-  luiidilion  of  "  ihe  ased  dcscr\-inK  ;>oiir."  After 
an  ioeflectual  attempt  by  Mr  Chaplin  to  induce  the  committee 
to  dnp.(fa»  MDiiaa  idea,  and  to  onaidpr  the  pcovlsion  made 
(or  tbe  axed  by  tbe  poor  law,  the  oommittee  aemewbat  lustily 
promulgated  a  scheme  of  gratuitous  pensions  for  persons  possess- 
ing certain  qualifications.  Of  these  (he  folIoH'inK  were  the  most 
important:  age  of  sixty-five;  no  conviction  for  crime;  no 
pow-li^W  relief  V.unkia  under  exceptional  circumstances," 
witbln  twenty  years;  non-possession  of  income  of  los.  a  week; 
proved  induslry,  or  proved  exorcise  of  reasonable  providence 
Ijy  siimc  licfinitc  mixii;  ff  thrift,  'llio  committee  refrained 
from  explaining  the  macjiincry  and  from  estimating  the  cost, 
and  auQcated  that  this  last  problem  should  be  submitted  to 
yet  another  committee. 

Accordingly  a  departmental  committee  (chairman.  Sir  £. 
HaimUon)  was  appointed,  vhkh  reported  in  January  iqoo. 
The  estimated  coat  of  the  above  i^n  was,  by  this  committee, 
calculated  at  £10,300,000  in  1901,  rising  to  £15,650.000  in  19;!. 
Mr  Chaplin  had  pilbtidy  suggested  that  £1/100,000,  the  proceeds 
of  a  IS.  duty  on  corn,  would  go  a  long  way  to  ineet  tbe  needs  of 
the  case — a  conjecture  which  was  obviously  far  too  sanguinb 
These  unfavourable  reports  discouraged  the  more  responsible 
advocates  of  alatc  pensions.  Mr  Chamberlain  appealed  to  the 
friendly  societjes  to  formulate  a  plan,  on  invitation  uhich  ihcy 
showed  no  dispositioa  to  acc^t.  Efforts  continued  to  be  made 
to  press  forward  Mr  Booths  tmlvenol  endowment  scheme  or 
mae  modification  of  IL  To  this  Ur  Chamberlain  declared  his 
hosliliiy.  And  here  the  matter  rested,  till  in  Us  Budget  speech 
in  igoT  Mr  Asqtiith  {hedged  the  liberal  govenoncnt  to  sUrt 
a  scheme  in  iqoS. 

In  IQ08  accordingly  there  via  passed  the  Old'Age  Pensions 
Act.  which  carried  into  effect  a  scheme  for  sUle  pensions, 
paysbte  as  from  the  ist  of  Jannary  1909  to  persons  of  the  age 
of  70  years  and  over.  Tbe  act  grants  a  pension  according  to 
s  graduated  scale  of  not  exceeding  5s.  a  week  to  every  person, 
mok  and  funalc,  who  fulfils  certain  statuBbty  Bindittoai,  and  at 
the  aaipe  time  is  not  subject  to  certain  disqu&hficatidns.  Tlie 
Statutocy  conditions,  as  set  out  in  fi  of  the  act,  are:  (i)  The 
person  must  have  attained  the  age  of  seventy;  (;)  muit  satisfy 
tbe  pension  authorities  that  for  at  least  twenty  yeara  up  to  the 
due  of  receipt  of  pnite  he  kaa  beea  n  Bthiih  subject  and  has 
hid  bis  residence  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  (3)  tbe  person 
must  satisfy  tbe  pcn^n  authorities  tb:it  his  yearly  means  do 
not  exceed  £jt,  loa.  In  {  4  of  the  act  there  are  elaborate  pro- 
viaionB  for  tbe  cakalatioa  of  yearly  means,  but  tb«  following 
awy  bo  fititfciitatljr  NMMi<i)Mn  calculating  the  meant  <rf 
a  penon  bdng  one  of  a  tnMifed!iCMpIe  Uvhig  together  in  the 
tfB*  hone,  the  means  shall  rtot  in  any  cose  be  taken  to  be  a 
ito  amount  than  half  the  total  means  of  the  couple,  and  (?)  if 
penon  directly  or  indirectly  deprives  himself  of  any  income 
or  property  In  older  to  qualify  fof  an  old-age  peotion,  it  shall 
nevcrtbeteM  ba  taken  to  be  part  of  his  means.  The  diMiuslifica- 
fions  are  (i)  receipt  of  poor-taw  rrficf  (this  qualification  was 
specially  removed  as  from  thetsKrfJanitary  iqi  1);  (•)  habitual 
lailuretowork  (asoeptlathoaaeoftbasewlio  have  continuously 
for  ten  yeara  up  to  tbe  age  of  aixly  made  provision  for  their 
'  pa^Dicntt  t*  fii^ndlj'j  ptorrideqt     other  aodptjes  or 


disqualifies  for  ten  years;  and  (s)  liability  to  disqualification 
lor  a  tw^4-  no*  eifWrfing  ten  years  in  the  case  of  an  habitual 
^InmnnL  The  gnduated  scale  of  pensions  is  given  in  a  acbeddhi 

tothcact,and  providt;  that  when  the  yearly  means  of  a  pensioner 
do  not  exceed  I21  he-  shall  have  the  lull  |>i.-nsion  of  5s.  a  ncdtt 
which  diminishes  by  is.  a  week  for  every  addition  of  £a,  las,  6i. 
to  his  uuofla^  until  tba  tetter  reachc*  £31,  los.,  when  so  pension 
ispayaU^;  ThepeoBidn  ispald  weekly,  on  Fiidaya  ({  s),attd  b 
inalienable  f|  6). 

.Ml  cl.iims  fur,  and  questions  rtlaling  to,  pensions  are  deter- 
mined by  the  pension  authorities.  Theyare(i)  pension  ofiiccra 
appointed  by  the  Treasury  from  among  inland  revenue  office**; 
(>)  a  central  pension  authority,  which  is  tbe  Local  Govenmcil|t 
Board  or  a  committee  appointed  by  it,  and  (3)  local  pension  conk- 
mittccs  appointed  for  evciy  borough  and  urban  dlitikt  witb<ii 
population  of  over  30.000,  and  for  c'ery  county. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  1909,  In  wUdi  the 
act  came  Into  operation,  there  were  837,831  claims  made  Ibr 
pensions:  4<)0,iss  m  Eufttand  and  Watc-s,  85,408  in  Scotland, 
and  261,668  in  Ireland.  01  these  cl.iims  a  total  of  647,494  "'^re 
granted;  393.700  in  England  and  Walts,  70,354  in  Scotland,  and 
183,500  in  Ireland.  The  pensions  in  furce  on  the  31st  of  Manjh 
1909  were  as  follows:  581,565  of  5s.,  33.616  of  4a.,  13,773  « 
3s.,  11,419  of  js.,  and  6609  of  is.  By  the  30th  of  September 
the  total  amount  of  money  paid  to  681,768  pensioners  was 
£6,063,658,  and  in  the  estimates  of  1909-1910  a  sum  of  £8,750,000 
was  provided  lor  the  payment  of  pensions. 

Germany. — I'he  movement  in  favour  of  state  aid  to  provision 
for  old  age  has  been  largely  due  to  the  example  of  Germany. 
The  German  sj'stcm  (which  for  old  age  dates  from  tSgi)  is 
a  form  of  compulsory  and  contributory  insttrance.  One  half 
of  the  premium  payable  ia  paid  by  tbe  tebouier,  thtl^ 
half  by  the  employer.  The  sute  adds  a  wbventioii''r 
allowances  paid  to  the  annuitant.   (See  Geuukv.) 

^roKCf.— By  a  law  of  April  1910  a  system  oftflHip 
pensions,  designed  to  come  into  operation  in  1911,  was  awptra. 
It  is  a  contributory  system,  embracing  all  wage-earners,  with 
the  exception  of  railway  servants,  miners  and  sailors  on  the 
special  reserve  list  of  the  navy.  It  applies  also  to  small 
landowners,  tenant  farmen  and  farm  labourers.  Ail  ace 
eligible  for  a  pension  at  the  age  of  65,  if  in  receipt  of  lees 
than  £i5o  a  year.  The  actual  reiOe  or  pension  is  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  total  obligatory  contribution,  together 
with  a  £icd  viagJre  or  stat«  annuity.  Jdale  wagc-earecra  are 
required  to  contribute  9  francs  a  year,  and  female*  6  fraocs, 
the  employers  contributing  a  tike  amtrant.  The  largest  penlBoo 
obtainable  is  for  life  contributions  and  amounts  to  414  francs. 
A  clause  in  the  act  permits  wage-earners  to  claim  the  rtnU 
at  the  age  of  55  on  a  proportionately  reduced  scale  without 
the  viagire.  The  total  cost  of  providing  pensions  hi  tQti'fc 
estimated  at  over  £5.506,000. 

Dcnmo'k. — The  Daniih  system  of  cM-agc  pensions  was  in- 
stituted by  a  law  of  1S91,  and  has  been  cxii.:nded  by  further 
acts  of  1902  and  190S.  By  the  law  of  1891  the  bunkn  qf 
maintaining  lh«  aged  was  m  part  tnaaifvtfd  im»  4h*  fctthM' 
the  national  taxes,  and  reliel  from  this  latter  MMKe'TCt'ctBsff 
a  pension.  Recipients  of  public  assiiiance  must  be  over 
60  years  of  age,  tbcy  must  be  of  good  character  and  (or  5 
yean  previous  10  reoeipt  must  have  had  their  domicile  in 
DcBWrtwHkMt  WlWilJHdiHcobatHy.  SuchpnbliCNriW' 
antx  may  be  granted  eft  her  in  money,  or  kind,  or  bjT  iwidta— 
in  an  institution,  such  os  an  hospital.  The  owlstance  given, 
whatever  it  m.\y  be,  must  be  suttn-icnt  for  maiiilcnar.cc.  and 
for  attendance  in  case  of  illness.  The  actual  amount  ia 
detemhted  by  the  poor-Uw  autboAlt*,  bm^all  prtMlc  aiiM» 
ance  amounting  to  more  than  100  knoer  (fSa'iJk)  •  y«*r 
(alien  into  account  in  measuring  the  poverty  of  the  appUcanl. 
ITie  coat  ol  assistance  is  met  in  the  first  cast  by  the  commune 
in  which  the  recipteat  is  domiciled,  but  half  the  amount  is 
afterwarda  NfMdailnir  th*«UU. .  l»^S«»7-«JpeO>  7i.tSspenca« 
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Ntm  ZtalfJi4-~ln  iBgS  «  bill,  kuoduca)  by  ike  Rt.  Hon.  R.  ). 
SeddpA,  |Xcm!cf,  became  hw  which  Droudcd  for  Iba  pBymcnt  ol 
IU^4^  pniiton  out  ef  ibe  coiMatidBMd  faild  (reWnue  oT  th« 
^ihcdd|i>Mnineiit)  to jMnM'duly  qtuliitdt  «khoin  catoufbuibir 
The  claimonti  mUl'lW  i^lgNKCB  ol  at.e. 


jlf^tbe  beneficiBTiea.    The  claimant!  mtUt' 

pfUent  In  the  colon )[.  and  have  so  resided 
Rec  from  conviction  far  lesser  legal 


inbre  teriooft  breftche*  of  t|te  bw  for  3S 


13  years,  ;iii>l 

iapp8c*tlon.'  Tluy  nun  Im  «f  tood  moral  cliBracteT  and  have  a 
nati  <af  wbticty  and  re«wtabiUtr  for  five  year*.  Their  yearly 
income  must  not  exceed  £52.  and  they  must  not  be  owners  of 

proricrty  exceeding  in  viiluc  fjjo.  Aliens,  aliorigires,  Chinese 
an(f  Aiiiatics  arc  excluded.  The  pensions  ate  for  £18  per  annum, 
but  for  each  £l  of  ycAtly  income  over  and  above  LU-  and  also  for 
each  /is  ol  opilal  over  and  above  £50.  £1  is  deducted  from  the 
aniijunt  tit  tlic  pension.  Applicaiions  have  to  be  made  to  llic 
dcpuiy  riRi-ti.irfi  of  one  of  72  districts  into  which  the  colony  is 
for  thii  piirpo-c  divided.  The  claim  is  ihcn  recorded  and  submiiici] 
to  a  ciii>cnji:ir>'  ni.i  1,1^1  rale.  Iwfure  nhom  the  claimant  has  to  prove 
bis  qu.ililic^iiuns  nnJ  submit  10  cross-c!tn  mi  nation.  I(  the  cLiim  ia 
admitted,  a  certificate  is  i-suL'd  to  the  deputy  registrar  and  in  due 
course  handed  to  the  iLimjnt.  Payment  is  made  through  the  lotjl 
post-oHice  as  desired  by  (he  pcn^oner.  The  act  came  into  force 
on  the  1st  of  November  1898.  An  amending  act  ol  1905  increased 
Uwamount  of  the  maximum  pcruon  to  £t6a  vnr.  Set  further.  New 
Zutjum.  The  author*  ol  ibc  measure  nWDUtln  that  it  ii  a  great 


IwwtalitB  thai  th»  aitiriigtiatiwt  \tttamit  Urn 
poont  dOM,  and  b  a  direct  incentive  to  tranifcr  o(  prMWrtV,  of  a 
moce  or  let  fmidulcnt  character,  between  members  ol  a  fantly. 

Victoria. — By  the  Old-Age  Pensions  Act  190D,  £75,000  wai 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  pension  of  not  more  than 
loa.  per  wccic  to  any  ix  r^un  who  fulfilled  the  necessary  condition', 
ol  which  the  following  u.trc  ilie  principal:  The  pensioner  mu^i 
be  65 yean  of  age  ur  t"'imjneiiily  disabled,  mutt  fill  up  a  declara- 
tion  that  he  livi'il  luentyyean  in  the  ttatc:  has  not  been 
CODvictcd  ol  ilrun«i  nnobs,  wife-- desertion.  Sc.;  that  his  weekly 
income  and  his  pruperiv  do  not  exceed  a  given  Kim  (the  legubtion 
of  this  and  otbcr  oculu  b  tntnMcd  to  the  Rovtraor  in  council). 
f-'urther  suma  wcn  ■ibtequMtlif  appropriatea  to  the  purpOM  of 
the  act. 

AVTUORITIGs. — Report  and  Evidenee  of  Scleri  Commiitre  "n 
National  Provident  Insurance  (tSSj);  Ri-porl  ol  Knvil  Oii:irni-  i.n 
on  Aged  l^oor  (1695};  Report  of  L.ord  Rothiichilil's  Committee 
1(18981;  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  J^txl  Ucscfviag  Foor 
(1899)!  Report  of  Departmental  Commitlce,  &c.,  about  the  Aged 
Deserving  Poor  (looo);  J-  A.  Spender,  Tht  Siate  and  Penixont 
M  OU  Ap  (i^hpebige'KiiS.  Old  Ate  Ptntioiu  [iS99)^Reporu 


of  Poor  £»w  CoflbiteMB;  AnKui  Reporta  ol  the  ChieF  Regfstrar 
of  Friendly  SocietieK  B.>iV.  Brabrook,  PrMtdetH  Stcitliti  and  tfu 
PuUic  (fW/ii/*  (1698).  ch.  vUL  for:  Charlea  Booth,  rkeAadPoof 
in  Sn^HdandWaiei  (1894);  OW  ilg*  Ptntimi  (1699);  Right  Hon, 
Jtnepft  Cbimberbin,  The  Labour  Question,"  Ninrtetnth  Cenlurj 
(Novefflber  1891):  Speeches  (aitt  April  1891  and  a^th  May  1X99)1 
Rev.  J,  Frame  WilbnsoN,  Paaiionsand  Paaptrim  (18^2) ;  Publi' 
cations  of  ibc  Natitmal  Providence  League.  AfaioBt:  C,  }.  Radtey, 
Sclf-Jltlp  ty.'iii  SInlt-Prr.sicnt  (.ird  edit  mill ;  Pita  inr  hihetfj 
fUpori  ef  C^-'-.m-.'.  icn  fr.n,:  ,1  F'\-".!!y  .V  of  V<r-^: 

reprint  from  i)!.if. ■.!r\'  M.:-^::jrt  I  i^-fSl :  J  /v'r ■^/ff  i'  .t/isfWfiin j 
(February  lyiji;  Lii'ly,  a  Montidy  Jourmil  iij  ho'tilcts,  J4c. 
(Frbiuary  I*)?):  C  S.  I.iitli.  OUi-Atc  Pcnsiom  jiirf  Paupftism 
(1891):  Reply  <.l  lir.ulfuld  !i.>jrd  o?  Gu.irdijns  to  cirii.ljr  of 
National  Provident  League  (1S91);  Publications  of  the  Clurily 
Organizalinn  Society. 

OLDBURV,  an  urban  district  m  tlic  Oldbury  parliamentary 
division  of  Worcesietshfre,  England,  5  m.  W.  of  Binninghatn, 
on  the  Great  WeUeni  and  London  ft  Nortb-Wottni  nilwBys 
■nd  (be  BinnCnRham  cana).  Pop.  (iqoi)  is.igt.  Coal,  iron  and 
limestone  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  town  possesses 
alkali  and  chemical  works,  railway-carriage  works,  iron,  cdge- 
UmI,  nadl  aad  Med  •nrtaL- giullllti,  «afH-iidb,  «Mt  brick  and 

tOekilM.  Tl  liiBltelillMlll>'iNi*"W'ft'*<IC"f™it'  J 

and  Warier.  '      " '  "  ''^ 

OUKAITUiUR  JOHW  (d.T4i7),  EnglisTi  LoP  a  leader,  was 
•on  of  Sir  Richard  OldoMlle  of  Alnielcy  in  licrefordshirc.  He 
■k  fint  Meoiioiwd  aswrviniio  the  expedition  to  Scotland  in  1400, 
Whcfl  M-  in»pi«b«l)lr  '4m'lt  young  nwiL  Next  year  he  w.n 
fa  chtrge  of  BuUth  CMla  fa  Brecon,  and  aerving  ad  ttiroueh 
Ibe  Wcbh  campaigns  won  the  friendsh[t>  And  rtteem  of  Hcnr)*, 
(be  prince  of  Wales.  Oldcastte  reprcscnMl  llefefartlahire  tn  the 
pvBuMBtof  1404.  FouryeanlalerlieiiMlitied'Jotii.lhcheiress 
*tMllltttm,'taltma.^lbttaia  ■WiliBttofe'yfeWilMent  s%  Lord 
OMitolMr  fttftt:-  Jki's  MMd'dM^m  dl  the  prince, 

ail  ^iiiXtii  jgMitntii  wm  tn\tiikMwikttiKr>«H 


HMTy'sent  to  Ftaaoe  in  14I1.  Loltaidy  had  many  lupportkn 
ia  Herefordshire,  and  Oldcattk  hiiMcU  had  adopted  LoHaid 
opiiiioiis  befoR  1410,  when  the  churches  on  hta  wife's  ettHC* 
in  Kent  were  laid  under  ioteidin  for  wolkenKd  prcacliin^ 
In  the  oonvocaLion  which  nwt  in  March  14^3.  ihortly  belon  ibe 
death  of  Henry  IV^  Oldcasile  waa  at  once  accused  of  heresy. 
But  Us  UCMUup  with  the  new  hing  prevented  soy  dedsiv* 
act  too  till  oonvindoc  evidence  was  found  in  a  book  belonging  to 
Otdcastle,  which  Was  dtscovend  in  a  ehop  in  Paieroosiei  Row. 
Tht  DoUer  wu  fafought  bdare  the  king,  who  desired  (hat  nolhjng 
shouU  be  done  (ill  he  had  tried  ha  personal  influence.  Gtd- 
cutk  declared  his  mdinuss  to  submit  to  the  king  "  all  his  (ortuM 
in  this  world,"  but  was  firm  in  his  reGgions  bdiels.  When  ht 
fled  fcMB  Windsor  to  his  own  castle  at  Cowling,  Henry  at  last 
coasentcd  to  «  prasccuiion.  CXdcastle  refused  to  obey  the 
srchUslMp's  rcpesled  dtatlons,  and  it  was  only  under  a  royal 
writ  that  be  at  last  appeared  before  the  ecdeaiostieal  court  oa 
Ihsijrdof  Scptnnbor.  Ina  confcaeion  of  his  faith  be  dcdaied 
his  belief  in  the  sacnuucnU'  and  the  neccaaiy  of  penance  and 
tnic  coafrwinn;  but  to  put  hope,  faith  or  tnot  in  iiaagta  was 
the  great  Bin  «f  idolatry.  Bui  he  «nuU  not  assent  to  the  ortbo< 
doa  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  as  stated  by  the  faishops,  noc 
admit  the  necesaty  of  confcsiwn  to  a  priest.  ^  on  the  agih  of 
September  he  was  convicted  as  a  heretic.  Hcmy  was  BtiB  anaioi 
to  find  a  way  of  cac^  Car  his  old  ooanda,  and  gmntcd  a  MSfHto 
of  forty  days.  BeCm  that  time  had  «i|4red  OMcastle  cscsfM^ 
from  the  Tower  by  the  hdp  of  one  William  Fisher,  a  psrcfament- 
maker  of  Sinithfield  (Riley,  Memorials  9}  London,  641),  Otd- 
csstle  now  put  Umaalf  at  the  head  of  a  wide-spread  Lollard 
cottspiiacy,  which  anuamd  a  dehnitely  politial  chaiacur. 
The  design  was  to  seise  the  king  and  his  brotbets  during  a 
TWclf  th-(^t  mumming  at  Eltham,  and  perhaps,  as  was  alleged, 
to  cuablish  some  sort  ol  commonwealth.  Heiuy,  forewarned 
of  their  iatcDLioB,  ren¥>ved  to  London,  and  when  the  Lollards 
amembled  ia  force  ia  St  Cilcs^  Fidds  on  tbo  lolh  of  January 
they  wcra  easily  dispersed.  OMoBtle  hinudt  eocapcd  ialo 
Hcrcfoidshire,  and  for  nearly  four  years  avoided  captttf& 
Apparently  he  was  privy  to  the  Scrape  and  Cambridge  idot  in 
Ju^  i4iStwliGabeBticTedsoaw  movement  in  the  Welsh  Uaichcs. 
OBibefaihueoftheicfaeiMheweBtagtfniBtohidhig.  OUaotk 
was  BO  doubt  the  instigator  of  the  abwttveLoUardplotsof  1416, 
and  appears  to  faisve  intrigued  with  the  Scots.  But  at  last  hb 
hitling-placo  was  discovered  and  in  November  1417  fae  was 
captured  by  the  Lord  Chariton  of  Powis.  Oldcastle  wbo  Waa 
"  ioie  wouBdad  ere  he  wouU  be  taken,"  wtt  bioo^  to  London 
ia  a  boise^tter.  Oa  the  t4th  of  Deennber  he  was  fasmally 
ODndcmBod,  on  the  record  of  his  previous  conviction,  and  that 
same  day  was  bung  in  St  Giles's  Fields,  and  burnt "  gallowa  and 
alL"  It  b  not  clear  that  he  was  burnt  slive. 

Oldcastls  died  a  nuutyr.  He  was  no  doubt  a  man  of  fina 
quality,  but  drcumstances  made  him  a  ttaitor,  and  it  it  ImpBaubfc 
altogi^her  to  condemn  his  czccutioa.  His  unpopular  opinion* 
and  cariy  friondahip  with  Henry  V.  created  a  traditioiul  scandal 
which  Ipng  Gonlinued.  In  the  oM  play  The  Famtu  Virtaritt 
tf  Htmy  v.,  written  before  1588,  OUcastle  figures  aa  the  prince^ 
boon  ooBpanioa.  When  Shakespeare  adapted  that  play  In 
Henry  IV.,  (Ndcaatle  stitl  appeared;  but  when  the  play  was 
printed  ia  1598  Falstafi's  name  was  substituted,  fa  deference, 
as  it  SI  said,  to  the  then  Lord  Cobham.  Though  the  fat  knight 
Btin  remains  "  my  old  lad  of  the  Castb,"  the  stage  character 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  I.olUrd  leader. 

BiauoojtAruK.— The  lecoed  o(  Oldcartle's  trial' b  printed  ia 
FataciJi  Zimionm  (Roll*  icriei)  and  in  Wilkin^*  Cotalia,  iiL 
351-557.  The  chief  contemporary '  notices  of  hi*  later  career  are 
nven  m  Gttta  Hrnrici  J^t"'*  (Eng.  Hist.  Soc.)  and  in  Walsincham's 
aiiloria  ^wsMmxa.  Theiv  have  -been  many  lives  of  Oldcasite, 
nohily  boMd  on  Th*  Atitt  and  Unmmtnli  ol  John  Foae.  who  ip  hb 
turn  followed  the  Bri^e  ChronytU  of  John  Bale,  irsc  published 
in  1544.  For  notes  on  Oldcastle  t  early  career,  consult  J.  H.  Wj  Ue, 
ttidorr  of  En^nd  under  Henry  IV.  For  literary  hhtory  lee  the 
Intfoductions  to  Richard  James's  lu*  taHeaUrenit  (Chetham  Soc. 
184s)  aod  toGroMtt'seditioital  the  Pttmi  ^  Richard  J»m*i  (1B80). 
See  aUo  W.  Bardie.  OtdcHU-F^Mg  in  der  tntlitchtn  LiUrtiu  U* 
M  ShaJutPe^te  (Palaestra,  1.  Beriin.  1005).  For  a  leccrtt  Life,  see 
W.T7wauKhhithc£a(fo«AutMirdA»^,vol.».    (C.  L.  K.) 
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«l»  eilMUCi  (Otr.  MOaMkdaim),  tbodei^DidMUMiMd 
bf  tkom  mmhm  ol  Uw  Roauw  OcboUc  Charcfa  wtto  lefued 
to  aectpt  tbe  dccnet  of  die  Vatlcu  CowkO  «f  1S70  defittfog 
Oe  dogn*  of  ptpol  Infallibility  (tec  Varoui  Coohcil  tnd 
IwuuBtury)  uid  ulUmataly  ut  iq>  a  >ctMtnte  «cdesisstical 
aH«Biwfinn  on  the  gpitcopal  model  The  Old  Catholic  movft- 
■ort.  at  the  ouuct  aC  lestt,  differed  fundamentally  fram  tlN 
VMtaunt  KcfomMiM  «f  the  lOtta  coittuy  b  that  it  uaied 
let  at  any  dsistk  chiagea  ia  doctrine  but  at  the  mtoniibn 
«f  the  udeat  Calh<dic  system,  founded  on  the  diocesan  epbco- 
pata,  wUch  ondcr  the  iniuence  of  Ibe  ahramontane  movement 
of  tha  19th  MMny  had  beoo  findiy  displaced  by  the  rigidly 
Mattallaed  qntcm  of  Uw  papal  monardty.  In  tbit  lespea  ft 
npKwatcd  a  tendency  of'  old  itanding  within  the  Chardi  and 
oac  whick,  in  the  iSth  century,  had  all  but  gamed  the  vpper 
haad  (mm  FEMOHUiasif  and  Galucanism).  PMcstantisaa 
lakes  far  iia  Handaii*  tbi  Bible  and  the  mppoMd  Atctrhwa 
ad  inatUutioos  of  the  apoatoHc  age.  OM  CatboUdao  seU  iq> 
tW  aatbovity  of  the  ondivided  Chordi,  and  accepts  the  decraea 
<f  the  &nt  seven  general  council! — down  to  thC'  second  council 
a(  Wcaes  (7S7),  a  principle  which  haa  neeeasafily  involved  a 
DMA  aaaoont  of  doctilnal  divergcBce  both  from  ibeiiaodards 
af  Rene  and  tboM  of  the  Piotcstaat  Cbwdies. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Vatican  council  and  their  oHtcotofi 
tad  at  first  threatened  to  lead  to  a  serious  schism  in  the  Chvicb. 
He  mifkoriiy  agnhM.  the  decracs  Included  many  of  the  DU»t 
dhTlaaHiiliiil  prelates  and  tbcolofians  of  the  Roman  com- 
aaalaii,  and  Xht  methods  by  wlucb  tfadr  opposition  bad  been 
•vaconw  seemed  to  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  (ubmit.  The 
pruane  pwt  npon  them  ms,  however,  immense,  and  the  reasons 
kr  soboaiaaion  may  well  have  seemed  overwhchning;  In  Lbe 
cad,  after  ■■«•  or  leas  dehor,  aH  the  recaldUmat  bisbq^  gave 
m  ihe&  adbedoa  to  the  deOcea. 

The  **  aacrificio  dcH'  intelletto,"  as  it  was  terme^the  snb- 
oidinaUoB  of  individual  opinion  to  the  gmeral  aatbotity  of 
the  Church-  was  the  maxim  adopted  by  one  and  all.  Seventeen 
of  lbe  German  bMiaps  almost  immadialely  receded  iron  Uw 
pDsbioci  they  bad  taken  up  at  Kome  and  assented  to  the  dogma, 
pubttAing  at  the  same  time  a  pastoral  letter  In  whkh  they  sought 
to  justify  their  change  of  sentiment  on  the  gfound  of  npediency 
in  rdaiioa  to  the  intciests  of  the  Chnrcb  (MicbeHs,  Der  new 
tfiiaa  HitUrnM^,  1S70).  Tbdr  cumpfe  was  foBowed  by  all 
the  «^cr  bishops  cf  Gemany.  Ottboy,  ardiUdwp  of  ftria, 
and  Dopanloup,  bishop  of  Orleans,  in  France  adopted  a  Uk« 
crane,  ajid  took  with  them  the  entire  body  of  the  Trench  dergy. 
EaA  btsibop  demanded  in  turn  the  same  tuborission  from  the 
drigy  of  Us  dkxcae,  the  ahctmative  being  suspension  from 
pastoral  functions,  to  be  fdlowed  by  deprivation  of  office.  It 
may  be  atged  as  some  extenuation  of  this  general  abandonment 
ef  a  great  principle,  that  those  who  had  refused  to  subscribe 
lo  tha  dogma  received  bot  languid  support,  and  In  some  cases 
Aect  diacounfeoNnt,  flram  tbtir  respective  '  gawenmenti. 
the  sabaiisiion  of  tbe  Blustrfoti*  Katl  Joseph  von  HeMe  was 
generatty  attribaled  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  court  of 
Wtkttemberg. 

The  tiBivmhies,  bring  less  directly  ttndtf  the  control  of 
the  Cbnrcb,  irere  prepared  lo  show  a  bolder  tranl.*  Dr  J.  F.' 
«M  Sdulte,  professor  at  Prague,  was  one  of  ibc  first  to  publish 
a  formal  protest.  A  meeting  of  ChihoHc  professors  and  dis- 
tiaguiihed  sdiolars  convened  at  Nuremberg  (AugiM  1870) 
lecorded  a  like  dissent,  and  resolved  on  the  adoption  of  measures' 
for  brSngjng  about  the  assembling  of  a  really  free  council  north 
oftbeAlpa.  The^^^aKx £p?9H«sCaMo/ffwif of H. Hyadhihe 
Loyson  (better  known  as  "  P«re  Hyaeinihe"  ),  after  referring 
to  the  ovtrthrow  of  "  the  two  despotisms,"  "  the  empire  of  (he 
kapelearB  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,"  appealed 
to  the  Catholic  bishops  thrmighout  the  world  ta-put  ka  end' 
to  lbe  schism  by  dedaring  whether  the  KCent  decnes  IreK  or' 
were  not  binding  on  the  faith  of  the  Church.  Hiis  appeal,  on 
its  appearance  in  ta  Libcrli  cariy  in  1871,  was  siii^ressed  by 
the  otder  of  the  kii«  of  Italy.  On  the  aStbof  March  DAlUngtr,. 
ia  ft  letter  of  some  length,  set  forth  tfw  lecsetw  wfakh  com" 


peUedUqahw  to  wfthbold  hli  submission  aXke  as  "  a  Christian, 
«tltoskglas;aaiiistoiical'Bt«dettandkclllaeiL'*  tliepntfiea- 
tloa  ol'thiB  letter  was  sherUy  fdlewed  by  a  aentence  of  at- 

coinmotiicatioa  pronounced  against  DBUinger  and  Professor 
Johannea  Frie^di  (f.r.),  and  read  to  the  different  congrega- 
UoM  ffMO  the  ptdpits  of  Mmich.  The  professors  of  the  unlver- 
Ay,  Ol  the  other  Mod,  had  shortly  before  evinced  their  resolu- 
tlM  of  aMvding  DOUi^er  all  the  moral  support  In  thefa-  power 
by  an  address  (ApfS  3,  1S71)  in  which  Cbey  denouncMj  the 
Vatlcmi  decrees  with  ttnsparing  severity,  declaring  that,  at  the 
wry  time  wben  the  Oermai}  people  hul  "  won  for  tbemsrft^ 
the  post  of  honour  on  the  battlefield  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,**  Oe  OenunUAopsbad^tooped  to  the  dishonouring 
task  of  fOrdng  consciencct  h  the  service  of  an  unchristian 
tyvannyi  of  redudng  many  pious  and  npright  men  to  dtstros 
and  want,  and  «f  persecuting  those  who  had  but  stood  Steadfast 
in  Uidr  alkgianco  fo  the  andeat  faith  "  (Frfedberg,  AUauiadtt 
s.  erOm  VaUemitldmt  CvneS,  p.  187).  An  nddrem  to  the  king, 
drawn  up  a  few  days  later,  received  the  ugnatnrcs  of  1 7,000 
Catholics.  The  refusal  of  the  riles  of  the  Church  to  one  of  the 
s^natorles,  Dr  Zenger,  when  on  his  deathbed,  elicited  strOnjt 
expressions  of  diaappiovafi'aBd  wbn,  sbottfy  after,  it  became 
neceaoiy  to  fitf  up  by  dMlmi  six  vacancies  b  tbc  cwucH  <A 
the  ui^H^y,  the  (edhig  of  the  electors  was  utdlcatcd  by  the 
return  of  caodidBtes  disUngobbed  by  their  (fissent  from  the 
new  decrees.  In  the  fblknring  September  the  demand  for 
another  and  a  free  eooiicS  Ms  teapmided  to  by  Uw  asseaibling 
of  a  congress  at  Kwdch.  It  was  composed  tX  neatly  500  dtle> 
gates,  convened  from  ahnost  all  parts  of  the  world;  but  the 
Teutonic  efenent  was  now  as  manifestly  predominant  as  the 
Lath)  demfent  fawl  been  U  Rome.  The  proceeding  were  pre^ 
sided  over  by  rwftwBf  voo  Schulte,  and  lasted  three  day*. 
AMong  those  who  took  a  pnmruH^t  part  in  the  'delihcratimtt 
were  Landammann  Kdler,  Windscheid,  DSUinger,  Reinkens, 
Maassen  (profemor  of  canon  law  at  Vienna),  Friedrich  and 
Huber.  The  amngenrents  finally  agreed  upon  were  mainly 
praviiional;  -but  ime  of  the  readations  phdnly  declared  that 
R  was  dcSlraMe  If  posaUe  to  effect  a  reunion  with  the  Oriental 
Greek  and  Russian  Churches,  and  also  to  arrive  at  an  "under' 
standbig  "  wfih  the  Protestant  and  Efnxopal  communions.  ' 

Iri  the  fdkMng  year  lectures  were  delivered  at  Munich  by 
various  supporters  of  the  new  movement,  and  the  leaidng  and 
etoqoenoe  of  Reinketas  were  dlsidayed  with  nariced  effect,  tjl 
Praince  the  adbesidn  of  tlie  rtb6  Ifichaud  to  the  cause  attracted 
considerable  interest,'  not  imly  from  his  rcpumtion  as  a  preacher, 
bat  also  fcom'the  netiUe  fct^in  advance  nuHle  by  his  declara- 
tion thet,'fauuMtd  as  the  Adoplloa'ot  fhe'Kandpdnt  the 
Trident  be  caaoDs  would  render  reonhm  with  the  Lutberail 
and  the  Reformed  Churches  fmposalMe,  the  wison  course  would 
h^  to  insist  on  nothing  more  with  respect  to  doctrinal  belief 
than  was  embodied  ia  the  canAu  of  the  first  seven  Oecumenical 
ootncds.  In  the  same  year  ^  OIA  Calbtdlcs,  as  th^  sow 
began  to  be  termed,  entered  fnto  i^ions  with  die  Ubtorical 
&tUc  Jsnscnist  Church  of  Otrecht. '  D6B?nger,  In  ddiveting  hb 
inaugural  address  as  rector  of  the  umversiiy  of  Monich,  crpresscd 
his  conviction  that  theology  had  received  a  fresh  impi^  and 
that  the  id^jons  Utttny  of  Eur^  wu  entering  tqxm  a  new 
phase. 

'  Other  ciiMmstances  contributed  to  hivest  OU  CathoBcisnf 
with  additional  fm[k>rtance.  It  wis  evident  that  the  rclationtf 
between  Ae  Rbroan  Curia  and  the  Prussian  government  wetv 
becoming  cxtreMe^  sttahied.  In  February  1873  appeared 
the  fitst  measures  it  the  Palk  mbiiMry,  having  for  their  object 
the  ooirtrol  of  the  farltoenoe  of  the  tJergy  hi  the  schoob,  and  in 
May  the  j)ope  refused  to  ac^t  Cardjnal  Hoheolotier  who  during 
the  council  had  opposed  the  definkioo  of  the  dopaa*  as  Pnabd 
I  minister  at  the  Vatican.  In  the  same  year  two  fanmble  partsb 
priests,  Renftk  of  Metfng-|n  BsvniA  ahd  tUgemanii  of  Utdtd 
in  the  Rhin^bnd,  set' an  example  of.  Independence  by  Jelusinft 

fTbe  rites  Were  administered  and  the  bmiat  service  ^condocte^ 
by'Priedrleh.  'Who  had  refused  to  acVnoirfedge  hU  cxooi^' 
ararieattoo.      '  •    ■  ■  -    .  p 
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to  ■cctpt  the  decicei.  Hie  fonnei;  driven  Inm  hit  puhh 
charch,  vat  Mimed  by  the  ntajoiity  of  bis  owsreg»tun,  wbo, 
ia  qrite  of  miy  ditoiNinceiiKnt,  continued  iiUtUul  t«  hini 
wtd  for  jreui  after,  u  successive  moDben  were  fcnwvcd  by 
death,  titt  crosses  over  thnr  graves  recorded  that  ib^  had  died 
"  true  to  their  ancient  belid."  Taagersiaiui,  the  poet,  cqwUed 
in  lilu  manncx  bom  Us  parish  by  the  ardiUahop  of  Ccdogne, 
before  long  found  himself  the  minister  of  a  nnicb  larger  congre- 
gation in  the  cfMscopal  dty  itself.  These  cocamplci  oerciwd 
no  little  influence,  and  congregations  of  Old  Cuhotics  were 
shortly  after  formed  at,  numeroua  towns  and  villages  in  Bavaria, 
Badca,  Fnissia,  Gennan  Switserland,  and  even  in  Austria. 
At  Wamsdorf  in  B^iemia  ■  congregation  was  collected  which 
still  rqircsents  one  of  the  most  important  centres  of  the  move- 
ment. In  September  the  seomd  congress  was  held  at  Cologne. 
It  was  attended  by  some  500  delegates  or  vintws  from  all  psrts 
of  Europe,  and  the  English  Church  was  lepraoited  by  tbe 
bish^  of  Ely  and  lin^tn  and  other  distinguished  munbets. 
At  this  CMigicu  Friedtkh  boldly  dedared  that  the  movement 
was  directed  "against  tbe  whde  papal  system,  a  system  of 
errors  during  a  tbousasd  years,  whkh  bad  only  reached  its 
dimas  in  the  doctrine  of  infalUbility." 

The  movement  thus  entered  a  new  phase,  the  congress 
occupying  itself  mainly  with  the  formation  of  a  more  definite 
oiganizatioDaad  with  the  qucstitm  of  reunion  withother  Churches. 
The  Immediate  eflect  was  a  fateful  divergence  of  opinion;  for 
many  who  sympathised  with  the  oppcaitioo  to  the  extreme 
p^wl  claims  shrank  from  the  crcstkm  of  a  fresh  actus m.  Prince 
CUodwig  Hohenlohe,  who  as  prime  minister  of  Bavaria  bad 
Mtempted  to  unite  the  govenunents  against  the  definition  of 
the  dogma,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  proceedings 
which  could  only  end  in  the  crcatioa  of  a  fresh  sect,  and  would 
make  the  project  of  the  reform  of  tbe  Church  from  within 
hopelew;  more  important  still,  DSllinger  refused  to  take  put 
lDiettfBg<iP*>>BPBftteorgamiatioB,aitd  tbou^  he  afterwards 
so  far  modified  his  ofdnioD  as  to  bdp  tbe  Old  Catholic  community 
with  empathy  and  advice,  he  never  formally  jouted  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  progress  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Prussian 
government  and  the  Curia  had  been  hif^ily  iavourablc  to  tbe 
movement.  InMt^iSjithecelebEatedFalklawnwaemicted, 
whereby  the  arddes  15  tuid  18  of  the  Prussian  constitutioa  were 
modified,  so  as  to  legalize  a  ^stematic  state  supervision  over 
the  education  of  the  dergy  of  all  dcabminatbns,  and  also  over 
fhc  appointment  and  dismiss^  of  all  minlsten  of  religioa.  Tbe 
measure^,  idiich  was  a  direct  revoDse  to  tha  Vatican  .decrees, 
lns[Hred  U»  OW  Catholics  with  a  not  unreasDiud>le«ipcGtation 
that  the  moral  support  of  the  government  would  hentxfonh 
be  enlisted  00  their  side.  On  the  nth  of  August  Jrofesior  J.  H. 
Reinkens  of  Breilau,  having  been  didy  dected  tMshi^  of  the 
new  community,'  was  oonscoated  at  Rotterdam  lo^  Bishop 
Heykamp  of  Deventer,  the  archtashop  oi  Utrecht,  who  ins 
to  have  performed  the  ceremony,  having  died  a  few  days  before. 
In  the  meantime  the  extension  of  the  movement  in  Switserland 
had  been  proceeding  rapidly,  and  it  was  resolved  to  hold  the 
third  congress  at  Constance.  The  proceedings  occupied  three 
days  (nth  to  14th  September),  the  subjects  discussed  being 
chiefly  the  institution  of  a  synod*  as  the  l^slativcand  executive 
organ  of  the  Church,  and  schemes  of  reunion  with  the  Greek, 
the  African  and  tbe  Protestant  communiona.  On  the  loih 
et  September  the  dection  of  Bishop  Reinkens  was  formally 
recognised  by  the  PrussiBn  govemmenf,  and  on  the  7th  of 
October  he  took  the  oath  of  al^ance  to  the  king. 

Tbe  following  year  (1874)  was  marked  by  the  assemliUng 
of  the  first  synod  and  a  conference  at  Bonn,  and  of  •  congress 

■  Rdekcfls  «ai  efeetcd  at  Cdoene  In  primitive  Cbrlalan  faihlon 
hf  dergy  and  peopk,  the  latter  betng  represcnutives  of  Old  Catholic 
eoafKgations. 

*Thc.diace»nsvnod,  under  tbe  |ire«dei)cy  of  the  UtbopHCOutst* 
of  ihc  clergy  of  the  diocese  and  one  lay  delegate  for  every  joo 
diurrh  members.  It  now  meet*  twice  a  year  and  transact!  the 
bouDca  prepared  for  it  by  an  execetive  conmittce  of  4  ck^rAnd 
5  byrocn.  Jn  SwitxcrUfid  ihc.oTKapisatioa  is  stdt  more  denocDitio; 
tbe  biibap  does  not  prcMde  over  the  synod  and  may  De  ilefWNd  by  A., 


UFrribuTs4m-BiAgBa  AtthecongtessBhhoplMikMsspekc 
in  hopeful  terms  of  the  results  of  his  observations  during  a 

:  recent  missioflary  tour  throughout  Germany.  Tbe  conference, 
hdd  OB  the  i4tb,tsth  and  i6th  of  September,  had  torit»«pecial 

;  object  tbe  disns^oa  of  the  eariy  confestiMs  as  a  liasis  of  agree* 
tnent,  though  not  necessarily  of  fusioa,  between  .the  diflnent 
communions  above-named.  Tbe  meetings,  which  were  pccsideJ 
over  by  DtMlinger,  succesiivdy  took  into  ooostderatioo  tbe 
Pilioque  clause  in  the  Nicene  crud,  the  sacraments,  the.  canon  ol 
Scripture,  the  e|Hsa>pal  luccesaion  in  the  En^ish  Chucch,  thn 
confesBOnsl,  indulgencei,  prayer*  for  the  dead,  sad  tbe  eucharist 
(see  DOuuhoek).  Tbe  synod  (May  >r-;9)  was  the  first  of  ■, 
series,  held  yearly  tilt  1879  and  afterwards  twice  a  year,  la  wliich 
tbe  doctrine  and  dlidpliae  of  the  new  Churdi  were  gradually 
formulated.  The  tendency  was,  naturally,  to  move  fiutho' 
and  furtber  away  from  tbe  Roman  modd;  and  thon^  the  synod 
expressly  renoaisced  any  claim  to  formulate  do^na,  or  any 
intention  of  dtstroying  the  unity  of  the  faitb,  the  "  Catholic 
Catechism"  adopted  by  It  in  1874  coatwnal  several  articks 
fundamentally  at  variance  with  the  leadung  of  Rome.'  At  the 

.first  qmod,  too^  it  was  dedded  ta  make  confession  aitd  fastinf 
optioiial,  while  later  synods  pronounced  in  favour  of  usng  tbe 
vernacular  in  public  worship,  allowing  the  marriage  of  priests,  and 
permitting  them  to  administer  the  communioa  tn  both  hinds 
to  membns  of  the  Anglican  Church  ntlendinc  their  acrviccs. 
Of  these  deveh^ments  that  abolislung  the  compulsory  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  led  to  the  most  opposition;  some  opposed  it  as 
inexpedient,  others — notably  the  Jansenist  clergy  of  Holland — 
as  wrong  in  itself,  and  when  it  was  ultinatdy  paaed  in  1878 
some  of.  the  clergy,  notably  Tangermann  wid  Rnwcfe^  withdrew 
from  the  Old  Catholic  movement. 

Meanwhile  tbe  movement  had  made  some  progress  in  other 
countries — in  Austria,  in  Italy  and  in  Mexico;  but  everywhere 
it  was  haidpered  by  the  inevltaUe  controversies,  which  either 
broke  up  its  organisation  or  hindered  Its  devclepment.  In 
SwitserUnd,  where  important  conferences  were  succcadvdy 
convened  (at  Sokthum  in  1S71,  at  Olten  in  187s,  1873  and 
1S74],  the  unanimity  of  Uie  "  Christian  Catholics,"  aa  they 
prefened  to  call  themselves,  seemed  at  one  time  in  danger  of 
bdng  shipwrecked  on  the  questfam  of  episcopal.  It  wu  not 
until  September  iSth,  1876,  that  the  conflict  of  opinions  was 
so  far  composed  as  to  allow  of  the  consecration  of  Bisluq>  Herzog 
by  Bishop  Rrinkens.  Tbe  reforms  Introduced  by  M.  Hyadotbe 
Loyson  in  his  church  at  Geneva  received  only  a  partial  asicnt 
from  the  general  body.  .  Among  the  more  practical  results  of 
his  example  is  to  be  reckoned,  however,  the  faa  that  in  French 
Switzerland  ocirly  all  the  detgy,  in  German  Switserland  about 
one  half,  are  married  men. 

The  ad  of  the  KtUturkmpf  In  1878,  and  the  new  alKancn 
between  Bismarck  and  Pope  Leo  XIII.  against  revolutionary 
Socialism,  deprived  the  (M  Catholics  of  the  special  favour 
which  had  been  shown  them  by  the  Prussian  government;  they 
continued,  however,  to  enjoy  Uie  legal  status  of  Catholics,  and 
ihdr  communities  retained  the  rights  and  the  properly  secured 
to  them  by  the  law  erf  the  4th  of  July  1875.  In  Bavarin,  on  tha 
other  haitd,  they  were  in  Match  xiyo,  after  the  death  of  DolUneer, 
dcfinitdy  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  private  religious  sect, 
with  very  narrow  rights.  When  Bi^op  Reinkens  died  in 
January  i  S96  his  successor  Theodor  Weber,  professor  of  thc<^ogy 
St  Bre^u,  elected  bish^  «n  the  4th  of  Alvcb,  was  recognind 
only  by  the  govemmmts  of  Prussia,  Baden  and  Hesse.  Tbe 
ixescnt  portion  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  has  disappoiMed 
the  expeOBtion  of  iu  friends  and  of  its  enemies.  It  has  nettber 
advanced  rapidly,  as  the  former  had  hoped,  nor  retrograded^ 
as  the  Utter  have  frequently  predicted  it  would  do.  In  Germany 
there  ara.90  congregitiona,  served  by  tio  priests,  and  tbe  nunibef' 
of  adherents  is  ntfauHedntabontteiOoo.  In  Swiinetlaad  then 
are  4fi  pBii«bes  (of  wUdi  t»Iy  obb^  ttat  at  Lnecn^  Is  in  tbi 

•E,f.  Mpeciallv  Que*tk>n  164:  "this  (the  ChnstUa]  communrw 
11  fnvbiblc,"  and  Question  t67<  "  one  may  bdong  to  the  invinble 
ChoKhUt. «( tbOMibariae  in  Christ's  Kdemption)  wfbottt  bdsnr 
Mc  to  Ae-  iwUe  Church, 
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B«BUi  embolic  oMona),  cktur  uk)  About  50,000  idkcnots. 
U  Austria,  Ihottgh  ioir.a  accessioiu  have  bceo  received  liuta 
ibe  La  vam  Sam  moniMnt  becka  ia  iSgft  tbe  Old  CtUiolic 
ChoKh  liu  not  made  nuicb  boidiivy;  It  hu  tome  15  dHudm 
Md  about  iS/Mw  «dbeicnts.  In  UoUud  Ibc  QUA  C»th(dk  or 
]-—■"'■*  Cbuzch  bu  3  tnab^)*,  tbout  30  coiwcgaUons  u»d  ova 
8000  adbcRBU.  In  France  the  novcineiit  beaded  by  Loyton 
M  Mt  go  far.  Tbem  it  but  oae  GamrcaatiQii,  ia  Fnrii, 
«ha«  it  has  built  lor  ItieU  a  beautiful  new  church  oa 
Ihe  Bo^evard  Blaaqfai.  lu  pricit  i*  Geon*  Volet,  who  naa 
Mdahied  by  Herwg,  and  it  has  just  over  300  inembeiB.  It 
ii  under  the  supervisioB  of  the  Old  Catboiic  aichbisbt^  of 
Ctie^  Ib  Italy  a  braacb  of  the  Old  CatboUc  ronuianioB 
w  <«aliliAed  ia  tSSt  by  Count  Eniico  dt  Canipdlo,  A  fonaer 
ara  of  St  Felcr'ft  at  Rrane^  A  chtmh  wai  opeiMd  in  Some 
br  Meeusnor  Savaiese  and  Coast  CampeUo>  under  the«iper< 
nBQo  of  tbe  bisbop  of  Long  Island  in  the  United  States,  who 
■dotoek  the  xqpciintendeDce  (d  the  oonpecMion  m  acoonlance 
with  Ihe  xcgulalions  kid  down  by  tbe  Lambeth  cwferenct. 
But  liveHiaiift  aroM  between  the  twa  men.  The  dnuch  in 
Kacne  was  doaed;  Savarso  returned  to  the  Roman  Church; 
ud  CampcUo  commenced  a  reform  work  in  the  rural  diatricta 
«f  Dsbna,  nndcr  the  episoopal  guiduceof  the  bbhopirf  SaUsbwy. 
lUawaaiaiSSs-  InigPoCa^wHoMtiiniwIttQRiinwiand w» 
■am  flfMBcd  a  diuidi  then.  In  Mioa  ha  mind  faom  actlvs 
participation  in  the  work,  00  account  of  agi  and  bodily  infirmity; 
ud  kb  place  at  tbe  head  of  it  «a*  taken  by  Profesaov  Cicdutti 
d  Uilan.  Cunpello  ultimate^  (fituracd  to  th«  Roman 
■MioB.  Them  are  half^rdoaen  [nicita,  who  an  ^hn  in 
tnmun  or  OU  Catholic  oiden,  and  about  twice  t>  many  oon- 
irrtafMHta.  Old  Cathtdidsm  haa  ipread  to  America.  Tba 
Peli^  RookuisU  there,  in  iSw,  canpbuned  of  the  rule  of  Irish 
Uiheiw;  elected  a  Insbopof  their  own,  Hetr  Anion  Kotlowikii 
pwtaSed  bin  to  the  Old  Catholic  bishops  in  Europe  (or  ooosecn- 
dsn;  and  he  pacsidei  over  aeven  ConcRgatfoRS  in  Clucasa  and 
the  Mi^bosidiead.  Tbe  Austrian  and  Italian  churches  posscas 
to  biahofis,  and  Ibr  Austrian  government  lefuses  to  allow  tho 
OU  Catbane  faHhopa  of  other  countries  to  perform  their  functiona 

■  Aaatiia.  Evary  <^  Cath^  awmatiea  baa  iu  chonl 
nioa,  its  poor  relief,  aad  Ita  notuu  JnpnnnneBt  society, 
Itad^ical  faculties  exist  at  Bonn  and  Bern,  and  at  the  former 
a  Ksdential  college  for  theological  students  was  establisbed 
^  Biabop  Runkens.  OU  Catholicism  itat  e^t  newqiapcn— 
two  ia  Xtafjr,  two  ia  Switxeiland,  and  one  each  ia  UoUaad, 
GcTMay.  Austria  and  France.  It  has  held  reuiuon  confuKOcea 
(tLacentcini84>,  at  Rotterdam  in  iS94,and  at  Vienna  in  1897. 
At  these,  mem  ben  of  the  various  episcopal  bodies  have  bean 
Ttlmaiff  It  has  also  established  a  quarterly  publication,  the 
JfasH  Mrferaaftwwh  it  UUUogfe,  which  has  admitted  articles 

■  FrcBCfat  Geraian  and  En^isb,  contributed  not  mesely  by 
OU  Catholics,  but  by  n>embe»  of  the  Anglicaoi  Russian,  Greek 
awl  Slavonic  churches.  Old  Catholic  theologians  have  been 
wy  active,  and  Ibe  work  of  DoUinger  and  Reuach  on  the  Jesuits, 
^  ife  hifltory  ti  the  Roman  Church  by  Professes  Langen, 
Ime  attained  a  EuiMeui  repuutioa. 

An  eutUne  of  the  wnole  movetnent  up  to  the  year  1875  will  bo 
famdinTlU  Nets  Rtformalutn.by"  Tbeodonis  "(J.  Bass  MuUinger) ; 
sad  an  eacdlent  r&umi  of  the  main  hcti  in  the  history  oi  tbe 
wmneot  ia  carii  European  country,  a*  connected  with  other 
it  wliwMM-nT«  of  liberal  thM«nt,  and  with  political  bistvy.  is  giva 
B  tbe  Kcond  voluine  of  Dr  F.  Nippold's  Htndbuck  der  neuetltn 
Kinkemretckie^tt,  vol.  ii.  (tSSj).  Sk  also  A.  M.  E.  Scarth,  Tht 
Serf  ^tke  Otd  Calhotk  tuid  Kindrtd  UovtnunO  (London,  1883); 
Bttier  P*r  AUiathalieimiMU  <Leiden,  iSS^t  J-  F  vcn  Schutte, 
D*r  AMatiatitiiwiMtJCittata,  iM;);  andarttde  in  Hauck-Hcrrng's 
MtJtmcyk.  fif  prel.  Thtui.  uvd  Kirckt,  \.  415.  Fordetaili  the  follow- 
iiw  mtCM  may  be  consulted:  (a)  For  the  procecdinn  of  Ibe 
ttaronzirr  congicno:  the  Slenopa^iKke  BtnckU.  puGliafaed  at 
Hudcb.  Celagne,  Caiwtatice,ftc.;tbo«e«f  tbeconeresiofConstawe 
««  Mnunanted  in  au  English  forai,  with  other  elucidatory  matter, 
by  Prafenor  John  Mayor,  {b)  For  the  questions  involved  to  the 
Bmsecsation  of  Bishop  Keinkens:  KtekttpOaeKtn  Okr  iU  F^am  Ser 
isntennwc  dr>  sfilalMtKlta  BiJcfcMi  JV  ArilteMs-  in  Bayer* 
aSnSdk  t»74>:  Emfl  FtMberg,  Ibr  ^  mid  d.  BitdmfiwiaUn  t» 
StZS^  CMpric.  iS74}E P.  wm&rtiet,  D»taUi4lMiMki BitOnm 
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some  01  which  have  been  translated  mto  Ecwlivb,  pve  his  pmiHwl 
vkws  and  experiences;  the  Life  at  Huber  lias  been  written  and 
published  by  Eberbard  Stinigiebl:  and  the  persecutions  to  which 
the  CM  Catholic  dergy  were  eaqMoed  have  beea  set  forth  ia  a  pamphlet 
by  J.  Mayor,  Fvtt  ami  DxtiminU  (London,  tSU).  <d)  Fv.Swnnerw 
lMd.C.  Heraog,  Betlrit' sur  VoriestkkliU  iu  C^iakaihait  Kiitiudir 
SckaeiM  (Bern,  1B96). 

0U>  DBBK,  a  parish  and  vOUgc  in  the  district  of  Buchan, 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland.  Fop.  (1901),  4313.  The  village  lies 
on  tbe  Deer  or  South  Ug!e  Water,  10}  m.  W.  of  Peterhead, 
and  3  m.  from  Mintlaw  GlaUon  on  the  Great  North  of  Scotland 
Railway  Company's  brant^h  fine  from  Aberdeen  to  Pciethead. 
Hie  industries  include  disdlUng,  brewing,  and  the  manufaclute 
of  woollens,  and  there  arc  quarries  of  granite  and  limesiosc 
Columba  and  his  nephew  Drostan  founded  a  monastery  here  in 
the  6th'ccntuiy,  of  which  no  trace  remains.  A  most  interesting 
relic  of  the  monks  was  discovered  in.i&j;  in  the  Cambridge 
University  library  by  Henry  Bradshaw.  It  consisted  of  a  amad 
MS.  of  tbe  Gospels  in  the  Vulgate,  fragments  of  the  liturgy 
of  the  Celtic  church,  and  notes,  in  the  Gaelic  script  ^  tbe  lath 
century,  icFcrriog  to  the  charters  of  the  ancient  monastery, 
including  a  summary  of  that  granted  by  David  I.  These  are 
•among  the  oldest  examples  of  Scottish  Gaelic.  "Die  MS.  was  also 
adorned  with  Gaelic  designs.  It  had  belonged  to  the  monks  of 
Deer  and  been  in  the  possession  of  the  University  Library  since 
1715.  It  was  edited  by  John  Stuart  (iSij-iSjy)  for  the  Spalding 
Club,  by  whom  it  was  published  in  1869  under  the  title  c2 
Tie  Book  oj  Deer.  In  1318  William  Comyn,  earl  of  Buchan, 
founded  the  Abbey  of  St  Mary  of  Deer,  now  in  ruins,  {  m.  latther 
up  the  river  than  the  monastery  and  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Althou^  it  was  erected  for  Cistercians  from  the  piioty  of  Einloss, 
neat  Forres,  the  property  of  the  Columbon  monastery  was  re- 
moved to  it.  The  founder  (d.  1233)  and  his  countess  were  buried 
in  the  church.  The  parish  is  rich  in  antiquities,  but  the  most 
noted  of  them — the  Stone  of  Deer,  a  sculptured  block  of  syenite, 
which  stood  near  the  Abbey — was  destroyed  in  1854.  The 
thriving  village  of  New  Dees  (formerly  called  Auchriddie) 
lies  about  7  m.  W.  of  the  older  viUage;  it  includes  the  ruined 
castle  of  Fcdderat. 

OLDBHBARHEVELDT*  JOHAK  VAH  (1547-1619),  Dutch 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Amersfoort  on  the  t4th  of  September 
I S47.  The  family  from  which  he  claimed  descent  was  of  ancient 
Uncage.  After  studying  law  at  Louvain,  Bourgcs  and  Hddelberg, 
and  travelling  in  France  and  Italy,  Oldenbaroeveldt  settled  down 
to  practise  in  the  law  courts  at  the  Hague  In  reli^n  a  moderate 
Calvinism,  he  threw  himself  with  ardour  into  the  revolt  against 
Spanish  tyranny  and  became  a  zealous  adherent  of  William  the 
Silent.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  for  the  relief  of  Haarlem  (1573) 
and  again  at  Leiden  (1574).  In  1576  he  obtained  the  important 
post  of  pensionary  of  Rotterdam,  an  office  which  carried  with  it 
ollicial  membership  of  the  States  of  Holland.  In  thb  capacity 
his  industry,  singular  grasp  of  affairs,  and  persuasive  powers  A 
speech  speedily  gained  for  him  a  position  <j  influence.  He  was 
active  in  promoting  the  Union  of  Utrecht  (1579)  and  the  accept- 
ance of  the  coimtship  of  Holland  and  Zccland  by  William  [i  564) 
On  the  assassination  of  Orange  it  was  at  Ibe  proposal  of  Olden- 
bameveldt  that  the  youthful  Maurice  of  Nassau  was  at  once 
elected  stadboldcr,  captain-general  and  admiral  of  Holland. 
During  the  governorship  of  Ldcestcr  he  was  the  leader  (rf  the 
strenuous  opposition  offered  by  the  States  of  Holland  to  tbe 
centralizing  poliicy  of  the  governor.  In  1586  be  was  appointed, 
in  .succession  to  Paul  Buys,  to  tbe.  put  ^  Land's  Advocate  of 
Holland.  This  great  office,  which  he  held  for  31  years,  gave 
to  a  man  of  commanding  ability  and  Industry  unbounded 
influence  in  a  many-headed  republic  without  any  central  executive 
authority.  Though  nomuially  the  servant  of  tbe  States  ot 
Holland  he  mode  himself  poUtically  the  personification  of  the 
province  which  bore  more  than  haK  the  entire  charge  of  the  union, 
and  as  its  mouthpiece  in  the  states-general  he  practically 
dominated  that  assembly.  In  a  brief  period  he  became  eotrusted 
with  sudi  large  and  far-reacbing  authority  In  alt  the  details  of 
admlnbt^ipaf  at  to  be  virtually  f  minister  of  all  sffaiis.'f 
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During  the  two  critical  ynrs  which  followed  the  withdrawal 
of  Leicester,  it  wu  (be  statesmanship  of  the  idvocate  which  kept 
the  United  Provinces  from  falling  uundcr  through  theii  own 
iabcrent  separatist  tendencies,  and  prevented  ibem  from  becom- 
ing an  conquest  to  the  formidaUe  army  of  Alexander  of 
Puma.  PoTtunaicly  for  the  Netherlands  the  attention  of  Philip 
was  at  their  time  of  greatest  wealuiess  ^vctcd  upon  hi>  con- 
templated invasion  of  England,  and  a  respite  was  afforded 
ifbidi  enabled  OUenbamevcIdt  to  supply  the  lack  of  any  central 
otganitcd  government  by  gathering  into  his  own  hands  the  con- 
tr^  of  adnunistraiive  affairs.  Ilis  task  was  made  the  ea^cr 
by  the  whole-hearted  support  he  received  from  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  who,  aftet  1589,  held  the  Stadholderaleof  five  provinces, 
and  was  ISKwiae  captain-gnieral  and  admiral  of  the  union. 
The  intmsts  and  ambitions  of  the  two  men  did  not  clash,  for 
Maurice's  thoughts  were  centred  on  the  training  and  teadcrahip 
of  armits  and  he  ha4  no  special  capacity  as  a  statesman  or  in- 
clination for  politics.  The  first  rift  between  them  came  in  1600, 
when  Maurice  was  forced  against  his  will  by  the  states-general, 
under  the  advocated  infhtence,  to  undertake  an  expedition 
into  flandeTS,  which  was  only  saved  from  disaster  by  desperate 
efforts  which  ended  in  victory  at  Nieuwpott.  In  1598  Olden- 
bameveldt  took  part  In  ^edal  embassies  to  Henry  IV.  and 
Elizabeth,  and  again  la  1605  In  a  special  mission  sent  to  con- 
gratulate James  I.  on  hb  accession. 

The  opening  of  negotiations  by  Albert  and  Isabel  In  t6c6  for 
a  peace  or  long  truce  led  to  a  great  division  of-c^nion  in  the 
Netheriands.  The  arclidukes  having  consented  to  titot  with  the 
United  Provinces  "  as  free  proviocea  and  states  over  which  they 
bad  no  pttiensions,"  Oldenbamevddt.  who  had  with  him  the 
Slates  of  Holland  and  the  majority  of  burgher  regents  throughout 
the  cotinty,  was  for  peace,  provided  (hat  liberty  of  trading  was 
conceded.  Maurice  and  his  cou^  William  Louis,  sladholder  of 
Frisia,  with  the  mifitary  and  naval  leaders  and  the  Calvinist 
deriy,  were  i^poaed  to  It,  on  the  ground  that  the  Spanish  king 
was  merely  leAing  an  interval  of  repose  in  which  to  recuperate 
his  stten^  for  a  renewed  stuck  on  the  independence  of  the 
Netbedanda.  For  mme  three  years  the  negotiations  went  on, 
but  at  last  after  cndlesa  parleying,  on  thefth  of  April  ifioo.  a 
trutse  for  twelve  years  was  conduded.  All  that  the  Dutch  asjced 
was  tHrectly  or  indirectly  granted,  and  Maurice  felt  obliged  to 
give  a  reluctant  and  somewhat  sullen  assent  to  the  favourable 
conditions  obtained  by  the  firm  aitd  skilful  diplomacy  of  the 
■dvocate. 

The  Immediate  eSeet  ti  Out  trace  was  a  strenAtbcnlng  of 
Oldenbanieveldt's  Influence  in  the  government  of  the  republic, 
nowrecogDizedasa"frce  and  Independent  state";  external  peace, 
however,  was  to  bring  witb  it  Internal  strife.  For  some  years 
there  had  been  a  war  of  words  between  the  religious  parties, 
kno*n  as  the  Comarfsts  (strict  Calvinlsta)  and  the  Annbiians 
(moderate  Calvlnbts).  In  1610  the  Arminiansdrew  up  a  petition, 
known  as  the  Remonstrance,  In  which  they  asked  that  their 
tenets  (defined  in  Ave  articles)  should  be  submitted  to  a  national 
aynod,  sununoned  b)r  the  dvH  govemmenl.  It  was  no  secret  that 
this  action  of  the  Atminians  was  taken  with  the  ^iproval  and 
connivance  of  the  advocate,  who  was  what  was  styled  a  libertine, 
i^.  an  upholder  of  the  principle  of  toleration  in  religious  opinions. 
The  Gomarlsts  in  reply  drew  up  a  Contra-Remonsiraoce  in  seven 
•nideB.  and  appealed  to  a  purdy  church  aynod.  Thewhdeland 
was '  henceforth  divided  into  Remonstrants  and  Contia-Re-' 
monslrants;  the  States  of  Holland  under  the  influence  of 
Oldcnbamevcldt  supported  the  former,  and  refused  to  sanction 
the  summoning  of  a  purely  church  synod  (1613).  They  likewise 
[1614)  forbade  the  [teachers  In  the  Province  nf  HoUafld  to  treat 
«f  disputed  subjects  from  tbdr  pulpits.  Obedience  was  difficult 
lo  enforce  without  military  help,  riots  broke  out  in  certain  towtis, 
and  when  Maurice  was  appealed  to,  as  Captaln-gcbcral,  he 
declined  to  act.  He  did  more,  thoUgh  in  no  sense  a  theologian;  he 
declared  himself  on  the  st)k  at  the.  Conira-Rem6nstrania,  and 
fslabKshed  a  preacher  of'that  pnnrtsion  la  a  diurdi  at  thii 
Hague  (1617). 

The  advocate  now  took  a  bold  itqt.  tie  proposed  tliat  the 


States  of  Holland  should,  on  their  own  authority,  as  a  tovereigfi 
province,  raise  a  local  force  of  4000  men  lva*rd{eldtrs)  lo  keep 
the  peace.  The  states-general  meanwhile  by  a  bare  majority 
(4  provlneA  to  3)  agreed  to  the  s«mmoafng  el  a  national  churdi 
synod.  TheSlatesof  Holland,  also  by  a  narrow  maiority,  refused 
their  assent  to  this,  and  passed  (August  4,  r6i7)  a  strong 
resolution  (Sdterpe  Resetulie)  by  which  all  magistrates,  official* 
and  soldiers  in  the  pay  of  the  province  were  required  lo  take  aa 
eath'of  obedience  to  the  slates  ott  pain  of  dismiiaal,  and  hereto  be 
held  aomuntabfe  not  to  the  oidinary  tribunals,  but  to  the  Stalca 
of  Holland.  It  was  a  declaration  of  sovereign  Independence  on 
(he  part  of  Holbnd,  and  'the  Elaies-general  took  up  the  chdllengs 
and  determined  on  decisive  action.  AcommiasioB  was  appointed 
whh  Maurice  at  its  head  to  compel  (he  disbanding  of  tW  wtard- 
geUm.  On  the  jist  of  July  161S  the  stadhoMcr  appeared  at 
Utrecht,  which  had  thrown  in  its  lot  with  Holland,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  troops,  and  al  his  command  (he  local  levies  at  once 
laid  down  their  arms.  Hia  progress  through  the  towtis  ol 
Holland  met  mth  Bo'oppasition.  The  states  party  was  crushed 
without  a  blow  being  struck.  On  the  ijrd  of  August ,  by  order  Ol 
the  atatcs-general,  the  advocate  and  his  chief  supporlcre,  de 
Groot  and  Hoogerbccls,  were  arrested. 

(Mdenbamevddt  was  with  his  friends  kept  in  the  sirictett 
eonfiBemeat  until  November,  and  then  brought  for  ctnmlnaUn 
brfiare  a  oommisBloB  ^vointcd  by  the  states-general.  Ha 
appeared  more  than  sixty  limes  before  the  commtiaioners  and 
was  examined  most  severely  upon  the  whole  course  of  his 
officiai  life,  and  was,  most  unjustly,  allowed  neither  (o  consult 
papersoortoputhlsdcfeDCeinvrrillng.  On  the  Mth  of  FdKOUy 
t6r9  be  was  arraigned  before  a  specid  court  of  twentjp^tour 
members,  only  half  of  whom  were  Hoflandcn,  and  ncarty  all  tt 
them  his  personal  enemies.  It  was  in  no  sense  a  legal  court,  not 
had  it  any  jurisdiction  over  the  prisoner,  but  thepntcst  (d  the 
advocate,  who  daiined  hb  right  to  be  tried  by  the  Sovetdga 
province  of  Holhnd,  whose  servant  he  waa,  wak  disreiaided. 
He  was  allowed  no  advocates,  nor  the  use  of  doaunents,  pen  oe 
paper.  It  was  in  (act  not  a  trial  at  all,  and  (he  packed  bcmch  ol 
judgesonSunday,  the  uthof  May,  pronounced  sentenoeot  death; 
On  the  foBowitigday  tbedd  suicsman,  at  the  age  of  se«(sity-«iey 
was  behcAded  In  (he  Binnenhof  at  the  Hagoe.  Such,  to  use  Mi 
own  words,  was  his  reward  for  serving  his  coontry  fwty-thret 
ycara. 

The  accnsatiwis 'bvaught  a^Inst  -  OtdenbameveMt  «(  lianriitf 
been  a  traitor  to  his  oMintry,  whose  Inleresta  he  had  betrayed  ftar 
foreign  gold,  have  no  btob  fai  ha.  The  whole  life  of  tM 
advocate  disproves  them,  and  not  a  shred  of  evidence  haa  ever 
been  produced  to  throw  suspfeion  upon  (be  patriot  stateomao^ 
oondiKt.  All  his  private  paprra  fell  <n(o  (he  hands  of  has  Uimt 
but  not  even  the  InttcRSt  and  ablest  of  hh  personal  mmUm, 
Francb  AatasenS  (see  AasssEKs),  couU  enmct  from  thea 
anything  lo  show  (hat  Oldtnbarnevehit  at  any  time  betrayed 
Ms  country's  interests.  That  he  was  an  ambitious  man,  food 
•f  power,  and  hau^ty  In  his  attitude  to  those  wbodiSercdfrM 
Mm  bi  opbikw,  may  oe  granted,  but  It  must  al»  be  coaectM 
that  he  sou^t  for  power  In  order  to  confer  Invaluable  eervicag 
upon  hb  country,  and  that  Impatience  of  oppontbn  was  not 
unnatural  in  a  man  who  had  exercised  an  almost  supreme 
control  of  administnuivc  aflaitt  for  upwards  of  throe  decadca. 
Hb  high-handed  course  of  action  in  defmee  of  what  heeonccfved  to 
be  the  sovere^  tights  of  his  own  provinoe  of  HoUatid  to  decide 
upon  relifpous  questions  within  its  oocdeis  may  be  challenged  oa 
the  ground  of  inexpediency,  but  not  of  illegality.  The  barabnesi 
of  the  (KBlment  meted  out  by  Mauritt  to  hb  father's  M  friend; 
the  bithful  counsellor  toi  protector  o(  hb  own  early  yein^ 
leaves  a  stun  upon  the  stacQidldcr'a  memory  which  can  never  be 
watficd  away.  That  the  prince  ^outd  have  feh  compelled  in  the 
last  resort  to  take  up  arms  for  the  Union  against  tbe  attempt  of 
the  province  of  Holiand  to  defy  the  authority  of  the  General^ 
auw  be  juatUed  by  (he.pka  .jei#vtfscae  utms  tt^ma  tat, 
^ect  the  adtocalefBom  power.  %8a  one  ibbufclo  evecute  bun  at 
a  tnltor  (ptite  another-  The  tORdemnadon  of  OUenbamewcUt 
was'ctrrled  out  «llli  Uautlee^i'Consait'and.apptov^  -awl  I* 
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auoc  be  acquitted  of  a  pronunent  jban  in  what  poUeritjT  Iw 
^Qounccd  to  be  sCjudicul  murtlier. 

Oldeabuncveldt  was  married  ia  1575  to  Uaria  van  Utrecht. 
He  kit  two  sons,  the  lords  of  Croeacveld  and  StoutenborA  aod 
two  daughters.  A  ooiuplracy  against  the  file  ol  Maurice,  in 
vfakh  the  sons  of  Otdenborocveldt  took  part,  was  discovered  in 
i6j}.  Stoidcaburg,  who  was  the  chief  accomplice,  made  bis 
escape  and  entered  the  service-  of  Spain;   Groenevdd  was 

WfCMtfd 

BiBuocKAPHV.— L.  V.  DevHiter,  Ct^ifMikm  nt*  /akea  ft 

OUenbarmefttdt  tn  am  tiji  (1577-1609:  3  vols.,  1360-166$);  J.  van 
OUenbarnevHdt,  HUlorU  W^atlHitf  van  de  f^eva jukenntie  .  , . 
itiu  winder  tnd*  ibotrit*  dott  mm  J.  9.  O. .  . .  %jt  de  terUaHnte 
ma  Z.  a.  AUmoar  JokoM  froitekm  (1630)1  Historit  mm  kit  Umu  tu 
mnimw^d0Mlittr  J»ha»tim.OUm  BvufwMUlSiAhCWA  van 
Prioateler.  Uaurif  tt  Barntweldt  (1875);  J.  L-  M^leyi  Ufa  OM 
neA  ^John  of  Baneteldt  (a  voU.,  I874).  (G.  E.) 

OUffiHBURO,  a  grand^duchy  <4  Gerfnoiiy,  with  an  nea  of 
1479  14.  KB.  It  coQitBU  of  three  widely  Kparated  portiou.of 
tcrriicvy — (■)  tbe  ducjiy  of  Okknbvg,  <3)  tt:«  principality  of 
Ubeck,  uad  (3)  Lbe  prindpaUy  of  BUkcnfisld.  It  catdia  tenth 
tmoo^  tbe  states  of  the  Gcnun  cmpin  wid  bat  poe  vyte  tn 
the  Bundcsnt  f/eioMl  oonnciO  and  Uine  awnhcfi  ii  the 

L  The  dudiy  of  (Hdenbufft.  oonpriwBg  luHy  fow4fth»  of 
tbe  cstire  am  and  population,  lies  between  $*'  aad  53' 
44'  N.  and  between  7'  37'  and  S"  37'  £.,  and  ia  bounded  en  the  N- 
by  the  North  Sea  and  on  the  othet  three  sides  by  Hanovet,  with 
tbe  exception  (rf  a  small  strip  on  tha  east,  when  it  b  contetr 
■inoaa  wiib  tiie  tcnjtoiy  of  the  free  dty  ol  BieawiL  It  foiw 
put  of  tbe  oortl^wesleni  Ceman  plain  lylq  between  the  Wtser 
tad  lbe  Etna,  and,  except  on  the  south,  where  the  DsmmBrge- 
Urge  attain  a  hci^  of  478  ft,  it  is  alruat  entirely  fiat,  with  a 
d^l  iodioation  tow  tods  lbe  sea-  In  icapect  of  its  soil  it  is 
Anded  btoadly  into  two  |WtU— the  higba  and  inlaad4yin| 
Qat,  coDsiailag  of  aandy  pUuis  Intcnnixed  with,  extensive 
heaths  and  moon,  atid  tbe  mareh  lands  along  the  coast,  coo- 
atting  of  rich  but  somewhat  swampy  sUuvial  soil.  The  lBtt«r, 
iMch  caomoae  about  one-fifth  of  tbe  duchy,  an  protected 
igMM  tbe  inmods  of  the  aea  by  dikn  aa  in  Holland;  and 
hKjond  ibcM  KM  tbe  iMaKed  Watkm,  gesenUy  covend  at  hi^ 
tide,  bat  at  many  points  being  gradually  mdaimed.  The 
cfioote  is  temperate  and  humid;  the  mean  tempetature  of  the 
cntdcst  aaontb  at  the  tovn  of  Oldenburg  ia  a6*  F..«{  tha  wamest 
tfi*.  Stoenrn  nan  nunenWii,  and  tbdr  vioIaiKe  ia  thh  Aum  felt 
••i^  to  tbe  alnoit  entire  abaena  «<  tieet;  and  fogs,  and  atne 
are  pfevnlent  in  the  nunh  lands.  The  chief  rivers  arc  tbe 
Elaau,  Bowing  into  the  Weser,  and  tbe  Hase  and  Leda  lowing 
into  the  Ena.  Tbe- Weser  itself  foema  the  eastern  bonoda^y 
lor  4)  B-i  and  iUetnal  navigatimt  is  greatly  IhdiHaied  fey  a 
onJ.  paMiog  through  tbe  hMrt  of  tbeidiichy  and  ewtiacting 
tbe  Hunte  and  the  Leda.  On  the  north  there  are  several  small 
eeasi  sircaiaa  candueted  through  the  dikes  by  sluicte,  (lit  only 
one  of  importaoce  being  the  Jiufe,  which  empties  Itself  into  the 
Jade  Busen.  a  deep  guU  affording  good  accommoduion  for 
shipping.  The  duchy  also  contains  numenw  9n»U  lakes,  the 
chtf  of  which  b  the  Dammei  See  in  the  soUth-UM  cbMer, 
■eaavfing  4  m.  in  leogth  by  a}  hi  width.  About  30%  of  the 
area  of  tbe  dachy  m  wider  cultivation  and  17%  under  pasture 
lad  meadows,  while  the  rest  consists  nianilyof  matArtnsM'and 
Wtb.  Forests  occupy  a  very  small  phiportionor  the  whdc;but 
Ifcereareaome  fine  old  oaks.  In  the  Gecst  tbcpriecipalcropsare 
rye.  ems.  potatoes  and  buckwheat,  for  which  the bntth  issorae^ 
limes  prepared  by  burning.  Large  tracu  of  moorland,  hovcVer, 
arc  usefwl  only  as  produdngpcat  for  fad.  or  as  affotdiagpastUR 
to  the  flocks  of  snuU  coarte-woollcd  Oldenburg  sheep.  The  rich 
toil  of  tbe  marsh  lands  peaces  good  crops  of  wheat,  oau,  rye, 
hemp  and  rape,  but  Is  csperially  adapted  for  grazing.  The 
cattfe  and  bones  raised  on  it  are  highly  eslcemtv]  throughout 
Germany,  and  the  former  Sre  exported'  in  large  numbers  to 
En^od.  Bec-kecplngis  muchin  vogue  on  the  moors.  The  live 
Uock  of  Okknburg  form*  a  great  part  of  iu  wealth,  and  the  ratio 
<f  cattle,  she^  and  kecac*  to  tbe  pofMilatfon  it  one  of  tbe  UtfMst 
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among  iba  Gersaan  Mm.'  Tbera^  few  iKge  estates,  and 

ground  is  moAtly  in  the  hands  of  spioU  famna,  who  enjoy  tbe 
tight  of  fishing  and  shooting  on  thnr  holdings.  Game  ia  scaro^ 
l^£ahing)B  fairly  productive,  Tfaeminenlwcnkbof  OMenfaurg 
is  very  iniali.  Woollen  and<ottot>  fabrics,  stocUdgr^  Juto  and 
dgais  are  made  at  Varel,  Oelnenbent  and  Lehnet  cork-cullag 
is  extensively,  practised  in  soma  datiicts,  and  ttnie  we  a  few 
iron-foundries.  Trade  ia  rebtivdy  «t  more  inpanuio^'cbicar 
owing  to  the  pnuumity  of  Branen.  The  agdciAiinl  piiNlnca  «< 
the  duchy  is  exptmcd  M  ScamUnawia,  BiMia,  EngUnd  ami  tbe 
United  SUtea.  ia  retura  for  colonial  goods  and  maoutMluifla. 
Vaiel,  Brake  and  Elsflcth  are  the  .chief  cottuaetcialbarbDuii.  . 

U.  TbepeincipalityofLube<ibaaaaana«f'i«9aq..m.ana 
iharea  in  the  fenen]  physical  charactcffuki  e(  «M  liibrii^. 
within  which  it  liea.  OatheeastiLcxtcMbteUbecbB^atlb) 
Baltic.  Sea,  and  00  the  aoulk-east  it  tk  bonndtd  by  the  Tram 
Tbe  chief  riven  an  (he  achmrtao,  a  tributary  gf  the  Tmre,  and 
the  Scfawentine,  flowing  nenhwafda  to  the  CuU  «i  KieL  Tbe 
scenery  of  Uiback  is  often  pictunsqiiBt  espMWly  ia  thk  vidmtf 
of  thef  Ittn  Sceand  the£utiBSee,tbBB>oiliB4iDttMitof,tbe«Mfl 
takes  with  which  k  is  dotted.  Agricidlnic  Is  practised  here 
even  more  extCBsivdy  ^han  In  the  dueby  of  Oldenbucg,  about 
75%af  tbeAMbekgcullivated.  Tbe  population  in  ioos  wan 

UL  Thcptbdl>ill^o(Biritcafdd,<3()«q'Oi-incnenttllesIn 
the  midst  ol  the  ftusdan  province  «f  the  Bhiiicv  aboal  30  W. 
of  the  Hbibe  at  Worms  and  1  jo  m.  S.  of  the  duchy  oi  Oldenbiir^ 
The  pivbklioit  In  190S  was  46,484-   (See  BiauNms.) 

law -totd  popoktion  ef  tbe  gtand-didiy  of  fMdenbnig  in  i68e 
WM^,4TS»a«>ili  I90^4j8^  -  Tbebulk  of  tkeiiAaUtnrta 
are  of  the  Saion  stock,  but  to  the  north  ead  west  of  the  duchy 
tbtte  are  -DUraesoos  descendants  of  the  ancient  Frkians.  The 
diSemices  between  tbe  two  races  arestiU  to  wane  extent  peraspt- 
iblcbtit  Low  Genneo(/fafl.rfema3t)  is  Bntversally  spoken,  except 
in  one  Umited  dbttkt,  where  a  FUdaa  dialect  has  miinUined 
itself.  In  general  chaiactafatics  the  OUcnburg  peasaat  s  MsemUb 
the  Ddtch,  and  tbe  aboence'of  luge  landowners  has  contributed 
to  m^  them  aturdy  and  independent.  The  popolatioa  of 
OUnbmi  to  aomewhat  ttneqaaay  iBttrfbated,  tone  parts.of  the 
manh  bnd»  coMabilng  over  300  penona  to  tbe  square  ndfe, 
whHe  ia  tbe  Gecst  the  number  occaslondfy  iinks  as  tow  as  4a 
About  70%  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  "  rural "  ptqHdatlan. 
The  town  of  Odcnburg  b  the  capital  of  the  gruuMuchy.  The 
war-baiboar  tt  WUbdnnihaven,'  da  the  shoic  of  the  Jade  Buiob, 
was  fault  by  Pnaria  on  had  bnaght  from  Oldenburg.  TW 
chief  towns  of.BiAcnfdd  and  UAeck  respectivcty  arc  BiAenleld 
aitd  Eutin. 

-  Otdewborg  b  a  Pntcstent  countqri  aid  tbe  grand-didte  to 
i^ind  to  be  a  nenber  of  the  LnUmad  Cbureh.  Rmuu 
CatMidBni  bowenri  preponderated  la  lbe  soMh-wettem  "pro- 
vbices,'  vdiicb  formerly  bdanged  to  the  bisboprtc  of  MamtcR 
CHdenWg  Roman  CathcdicBareanderthestaayoI  the  Wsbopsof 
Hanster,  who  b  represented  by  an  offictol'  at  VMAta.  TM 
bdncktienal  qrsteai  ef  Oldenburg  Is  as  a  rimilar  fbotbig  to 
that  of  north  Germany  in  general,  tben^  tho  scattered  poel- 
rion  of  the  famdmases  inte^eiec  to  some  extMt  with  school 
atlrndance. 

The  cooKitatioa  of  Oldenburg,  based  upon  a  decree  of  1849, 
revised  Id  1851,  is  one  of  tbe  most  hlMial  in  Germany.  It  (>»>■ 
vidrs  fUr  a  single  rcpreaeniative  chamber  ilandlai!),  elected 
bidliwtly  by  unlveisal  suffrage  and  exerd»ng  corKUrreni  rightt 
of  Ivgistotion  and  laxallon  with  the  graiHl.duke.  The  chamber 
whith  consists  of  forty  member*,  one  for  every  lO^ooo  Inhabitant^ 
is  elected  every  three  yean.  Tbe  executive  consfets  tif  thtbc 
m)n!itm,  who  ate  aided  by'fc  committee  of  the  Landtag;  nHitn 
that  body  is  not  in  ses^n.  Tbe  local  affairs  of  Bfrkenfeld  and 
Labeck  are  rntiusted  lo  provincial  councils  of  ftficen  members 
ewii.  All  citbcns  paying  taxes  aiid  not  havhig  been  convided 
of  Many  are  enfranchised.  The  municipal  communities  enji^ 
an  unuaufi  amount  of  independence.  The  finances -of  each 
Foastituenl  slate  of  the  grandduchy  are  managed  separaidy. 
and  there  b  abo-  a  lourtti  budget  wPBaiwd  with  tbe  iaim, 
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admlDiitrmtloiL  7hm  taul  rmaue  and  tspOKnture  m  ack 
tbout  £650,000  smwi^.  Hie  gnnd-duchy  had  «  debt  in  1907 

flUary. — The  earliest  tecorded  inluibitaiiU  of  the  district 
BMr  caDed  OWenburg  were  a  TnUnicf  people,  the  Chaud,  who 
were  aftcnnuds  m«Bed  in  the  Frisians.  The  chroniden  detf^t 
In  tracing  the  genealogy  of  the  counU  of  OMentnug  to  the  Saxon 
bero,  Widukind,  the  etubboro  ofqnaent  of  Chariemagne,  but 
Ihdr  ftnt  hbUikal  tqircaenUtive  is  one  Elimar  (d.  1108)  vho 
h  decoibed  as  coawt  At  confimit  Saxoniat  tt  Frisiae.  EUmar's 
deiceadanla  aniear  as  vaasals,  allbou^  sometimes  rebellious 
onee,  of  the  dukes  of  Sazony;  bat  they  attained  the  dignity 
of  princes  <rf  the  empire  when  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  dis- 
nratbered  the  Saxon  dnchy  in  1180.  At  this  time  the  county  of 
Dclmenhom  fonncd  part  of  the  d(»ninlons  of  the  counts  of 
OldenbutB,  but  aftermrda  It  was  on  seveial  occaatoos  separated 
from  them  to  form  an  ^tanage  tot  younger  branches  of  the 
family.  This  was  the  case  between  1963  and  1447,  between 
and  1547,  and  between  1577  and  1617.  The  northern  atid 
weMem  parts  of  the  prewnt  grand-duchy  of  Oldoibuig  were  in 
the  hands  of  independent,  or  temi-indcpendant,  Fii^an  princes, 
who  wese  usually  heathens,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the 
13th  Gcnttuy  the  counts  carried  on  a  fedet  of  wars  with  these 
amaD  potentates  which  resulted  in  a  gradual  expansion  of  their 
Iciiitery.  The  free  dty  of  Bremen  and  the  bishop  of  MUnstcr 
were  aho  frecpKMly  at  war  with  the  counts  of  CHdenbuig. 
t  The  successor  of  Count  Dietrich  (d.  1440),  called  Portunatus, 
was  his  ton  Christian,  who  in  1448  was  chosen  king  of  Denmark 
as  Christian  I.  In  1450  he  became  long  of  Norway  and  in  1457 
lung  of  Sweden;  in  1460  he  iolierited  the  duchy  of  Schleawig 
and  the  county  of  Hotstdn,  an  event  of  high  Importance  foe 
the  future  history  of  Oldenburg.  In  1454  he  banded  over  (Hdes- 
buig  to  his  brother  Gerhard  (c  1430-1499)  a  turbulent  prince, 
who  was  constantly  at  war  with  the  bishop  of  Bremen  and  other 
MiKhbonrs.  In  1483  Gerhard  was  compelled  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  faia  sons,  and  fae  died  whilst  da  a  pflgiimagebi  Spain. 
Eariy  in  the  r6th  century  Oldenburg  was  a^dn  enlarged  at  the 
expense  of  the  Ftiuans.  I^estantiun  was  introduced  into  the 
county  by  Count  Anton  I.  (1505-1573)1  who  also  suppressed 
the  Dtonaateties;  however,  be  remained  loyal  to  Charles  V. 
during  the  war  of  the  league  of  Schm^kaldcn,  and  was  able 
thus  to  increase  his  territories,  obtaining  Ddmenhorat  in  1547. 
One  of  AntMt'a  brothers,  Count  Christopher  {c  1506-1560), 
won  some  reputation  as  a  soldier.  Anton's  grandson.  Anion 
GOntber  (15S3-1667),  who  succeeded  in  1605,  proved  honsclf 
the  wisest  prince  wbo  had  yet  ruled  Oldenbnig.  Jever  had  been 
acquired  before  he  became  count,  hut  in  1624  he  added  Knyp- 
hausen  and  Varel  to  his  lands,  with  which  in  1647  Delmenhorst 
was  finally  united.  By  his  prudent  neutrality  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  Anton  Gfinlher  secured  for  his  dominions  an 
immunity  from  the  terrible  devastations  to  which  nearly  all 
the  other  states  of  Germany  were  exposed.  He  also  obtained 
fion  the  emperor  the  right  to  levy  loUs  on  vessels  passing  along 
the  Weser,  a  lucrative  giant  which  soon  formed  a  material 
addition  to  his  resources. 

When  Couitt  Anton  GOntber  died  in  June  1667  ddenburg 
was  inherited  by  virtue  of  a  compact  made  in  1649  by  Frederick 
III.,  king  (rf  Denmark,  and  Christian  Albert,  duke  of  Hc^ein- 
Gottorp.  Some  dlfhcultici,  however,  arose  from  this  joint 
ownetahii^  but  eventually  these  were  satisfactorily  aetth^,  and 
from  1701  to  1773  the  county  was  ruled  by  the  kings  of  Denmark 
only,  this  period  being  on  the  whole  one  of  peaceful  development. 
Then  in  1773  another  change  took  place.  Christian  VII.  of 
Denmark  surwnderod  Oldroburg  to  Paid,  duke  of  HtdateJn- 
Coitoq),  afterwards  the  emperor  Paul  of  Russia,'  and  in  return 
Paul  gave  up  to  Christian  his  dudiy  of  Holstdn-Gottorp  and  his 
cUims  on  the  duchies  <rf  Schleswlg  and  Holstein.  'At  once  Paid 
handed  over  Oldenburg  to  his  kinsman,  Frednick  Augustusi 
bishop  ot  LUbeck,  the  representative  of  a  younger  bnuach  of 

'  Hi*  father,  Oiadei  Frederick  of  Hobtdn-Gottorp  ti7<»-i739). 
«  dnccndant  of  Christian  I.of  Demnark,  married  Anne,  daughier  of 
iW  the  Gnat,  awl  bsMBc  taw  as  Pmr  IIL  ia  tTte 


the  family*  and  fn  1777  the  county  was  raiipd  to  the  rank  of  a 
duchy.  The  bishop's  son  WiUiam,  who  succeeded  his  father 
as  duke  in  1785,  was  a  man  of  weak  intdtect,  and  his  oouuq 
Peter  Frederick,  bishop  of  Lflbeck,  acted  as  adnfnistntor  ami 
eventually,  in  1813,  inhoited  the  dudiy.  This  prince  b  ths 
direct  ancestor  of  this  present  grand  duke. 

To  Peter  feU  the  onerous  task  <A  governing  the  duchy  daring 
the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  wan.  Ini8o601denburgwa50cai(»ed 
by  the  French  and  the  Dutch,  the  duke  and  the  regent  being 
put  to  flight;  but  in  1807  William  was  restored,  and  in  180S  be 
Joined  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  However,  In  1810  his 
lands  were  fordbly  seiacd  by  Napoleon  because  he  refused  to 
exdiange  them  for  Erfurt.  This  drove  him  to  join  the  Alliea, 
and  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  his  services  were  rewarded  .by  the 
grant  of  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld,  an  addition  to  his  lands 
due  to  the  good  offices  of  the  tsar  Alexander  I.  At  this  time 
ddcDbuig  was  made  a  grand  dudiy,  but  the  title  of  grand-duke 
was  not  formally  asaamed  until  1829,  when  Augustus  succeeded 
his  father  Peter  as  rulec  Under  Peter^  rule  the  area  of  OMei*- 
burg  had  been  increased,  not  only  by  Birkenfeld,  but  by  the 
bishopric  <rf  Labe<±  (seculsriad  in  1801)  and  some  smaller 
pieces  of  territory. 

Oldenburg  did  not  entirely  escape  from  the  revolntloiiaty 
movement  which  swept  across  EUrt^  In  1848,  but  no  serious 
disturbances  took  place  therein.  In  1649  the  grand-doke  granted 
aconstituiionofaverylibeialdiaractertohbsubjecta.  Hitherto 
his  country  had  been  ruled  in  thesplrit  of  enlightened  despotism, 
which  was  strengthened  by  the  absence  of  a  privileged  class  of 
nobles,  by  the  comparative  independence  of  the  peasantry, 
and  by  Ura  ui^portance  of  the  towns;  and  thus  a  certain 
amount  of  frictkmwasineviuble  in  the  working  of  the  new  order, 
'in  185a  some  modifications  were  introduced  into  ihecenstltoiloo, 
which,  neverthdess,  remained  one  of  the  most  liberal  hi  Germany. 
Important  alterations  were  made  ra  the  administrative  system 
in  rS55,  and  agnhi  in  1868,  and  church  affairs  were  ordered  by 
a  law  of  1853.  In  1863  the  grand-duke  Peter  II.  (iSsT-r^oc^, 
iriio  iiad  ruled  Oldenbutg  ^ce  the  death  of  his  fatlter  Augustus 
in  1B53,  seemed  inclined  to  press  a  dum  to  the  vacant  duchfea 
ot  Scfalcswig  and  Holstein,  but  idtimately  In  1867  he  abaadeoed 
tbia  in  favour  of  Prussia,  and  recdved  some  riight  compenaatioii. 
In  1S66  be  bad  nded  with  this  power  aptlnxt  Austria  and  had 
joined  the  North  German  Confederation;  In  1871  Oldenburg 
became  a  stale  of  the  new  Cerrmm  empire.  In  Jum  rgoo 
Fredvick  Augustus  (b.  1S53)  succeeded  his  father  Peter  aa  grand- 
duke.  By  a  law  passed  iM  1904  the  succession  to  OUenburg 
was  vested  in  Frederick  Ferdbsad,  duke  of  Schleswig-Holstda- 
Sooderijurg-CHOckshurit,  and  his  fam9y,  afler  the  extinctioa  ef 
the  present  ruling  hmse.  This  amngoment  was  readeted 
advisable  because  the  grand-duke  Radericfc  AugoMua  had  only 
one  taa  Nichcdas  (b.  1897),  aad  hb  <Hly  biMher  George  LouIb 
(1855)  was  unmarrM. 

For  the  history  of  CHdenbuis  see  Ruade.  OMmtortiadw  Cknmk 
tOldeaburg,  1863}:  E.  Pldiner,  Oitnbmn  im  M9  JaMugiM 
(OldcnburK.  in99-t900)i  and  OUtnburrittlih  OwOnitiifk  (Oldea- 
binv,  1903).  Sec  also  the  ioArtackftrneC^mdbcdniferaMraflu 

OLDBNBUBG,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  the  grand* 
ducky  of  Oldenburg.  It  is  a  quiM  and  pleasant-looking  town, 
dtuated  97  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Bremen,  m  the  navigable  Htntts 
and  the  Hmie-^na  canal.  Pop.  (i9(^,  Indudlng  ilte  cobnrta, 
3S,5&S-  The  Inner  or  old  town,  with  lis  somewhat  narrow 
streets,  is  samumlcd  by  avenues  laid  out  on  the  site  of  tba 
former  nmparts,  beyond  which  are  the  villas,  promenada 
and  gardens  of  tlte  ntodeni  quarters.  Oidentnirg  has  almost 
nothing  to  show  in  the  shape  of  interesting  old  biddings.  Tht 

*  To  this  branch  belonged  Molphus  Frederick,  son  of  Christian 
ADEuntrs  bishop  of  Liibeck  (d.  1716),  who  in  1751  became  king  of 
Sweden. 

Another  branch  of  the  Oldenburg  family,  descended  from  John* 
ami  of  Christian  III.  of  Denmark.  1*  that  of  HoUteiB-Sonderoiug, 
This  was  subdivided  into  the  lines  of  SonderburK-Augustenburft  and 
Sonderburg-CIUcktibuiv.  I^ince  Christbn,  who  married  Pnntesa 
Helena  Ot  Great  Brium,  belong*  to  the  former  of  them.  To  the 
lativ  bdoag  the  kingi  ef  Denmark,  Giccoe  and  Norway. 
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EYMgeCal  LuibwtMrrTifiv  thoagK  Jufng  fron  the  I3ih  ccntgry, 
hu  been  to  tnnsforaxd  in  ibc  Um  ceouuy  (1874-1386)  at  to 
■bow  M  Uice  of  iu  uliqiuty.  Ibe  pkbccs  <rf  the  pud-dukc. 
aad  Uk  oid  Unm-hall  uc  BfnibMDce  buildiiv  of  tbe  lytli  and 
lAtb  ontniics. .  Among  the  other  pnuninoit  bnildiiv — «U 
moim — are  the  palace  of  the  heir  appuent,  the  new  towsy 
halt,  the  ihe&tie,  the  law-couns,  the  gymnuiom,  the  com- 
BieTcUl  school,  the  three  bo^taU  and  the  new  Romaa  Catholic 
church.  The  gcand-ducal  picture  (■liny  in  the  AugiiMeun 
tadttda  mnfa  by  VeronieM^  Velnqaea,  MuriOo  and  Rubcu, 
and  there  axe  cnlhrtioBa  «!  modem  pnintiBp  and  Kulpturcs 
in  the  two  palaces.  The  public  libniy  contains  110,000  volninet 
and  the  duke's  privale  Ubraty  55,000..  Then  ia  also  a  laige 
■Uotal  hiatoty  muKum  and  a  mBKWD  with  a  collection  of 
aatiqakin.  The  industries  of  Otdnabwi,  ^AiA  an  of  no 
greal  imfiortaace,  include  ifon-totudioK,  spinning  and  the 
■aking  of  ^na,  tobacco,  ^ona,  soap  and  leather.  A  consider- 
■Ue  tnde  to  csnfed  wi  in  gnun,  and  the  horse  fairs  are  largely 
fctqiieMed.  Aecardiag  to  popular  tnditioa  Oldenburg  was 
iSBDdcd  by  Walbcrt.  grandson  of  the  Saxon  hero.  Wdukind, 
and  ma  naOMd  after  hb  wife  Altbniga,  but  the  fint  historical 
■Mini inn  of  it  occms  in  a  docuinent  of  1108.  It.  was  fortified 
in  1155,  and  rscctvcd  a  municipal  charter  in  1345.  The  sub* 
sequent  history  of  the  town  b  mergnl  in  that  ol  the  pcand- 
dochy.' 

See  ScDo.  Hitlonttke  WamJtrunt  i»ek  dU  Sladt  OUenbtrt  (Oldeo- 
burg.  1896):  aad  AU-OUtmbnri  (Otdenburg,  190^:  and  Kohl, 
Dit  AUmaidt  dtr  Stadi  OUtMbyrz  (Oldenburg.  190]). 

01iraU>*  imn  (1683-1750),  Engikh  actress,  was  bom 
la  London,  the  dani^tcr  A  a  aiddicr.  She  worked  for  a  time 
as  iqiprentice  to  a  semptrcss,  until  she  attracted  Ceorgc 
Farqohar's  attention  by  reciting  some  lines  from  a  pUy  in  his 
hearing.  She  thereopoa  obtained  an  engagement  at  Dnuy 
Lane,  where  her  beauty  rather  than  her  aMity  slowly  brou^t 
her  into  favour,  and  it  was  not  until  ten  yean  bter  tint  she 
was  generally  acknowledged  as  the  best  actress  of  her  time. 
In  polite  comedy,  especially,  she  was  unrivalled,  and  even  the 
usually  grudging  Cibbcr  ackoowlcdsed  that  she  had  as  much  as 
be  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  CaieUtt  Busbaad  (1704),  in 
which  sbe  created  the  part  «f  Lady  Ho^ih,  rdvclantly  ^vcn 
ber  becavie  Hn  Verbruggen  was  U.  In  tragedy,  too,  she  won 
haieb,  and  the  Sst  of  her  [arts,  many  of  ihem  oil^nal,  b  a 
long  and  varied  one.  She  was  the  theatrical  Idol  of  her  day. 
Her  exquisite  acting  and  lady4ike  carriage  were  the  delighl 
<rf  ber  contcmpnaries,  and  her  beauty  and  gnieiosity  towid 
famimenble  eulogists,  as  weV  as  s&eeriog  detractor*.  Aletander 
Pcq^,  In  his  Sober  A  dvice  from  Horace,  wrote  of  ber— 
"  Eaeaglnfl  Oldficld,  whg,  with  grace  and  ease, 
CouM  iotn  the  arts  to  ruin  aad  to  jdcase." 

&  «u  to  her  tltat  the  satfrbt  aOudcd  as  the  lady  who  detested 

bdof  buried  In  wogDcn,  who  nid  to  bcrihaid— 

"  No,  let  a  charming  chinti  and  BiuMcb  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  Kmbs  and  ihade  my  IUcIch  face; 
One  wovid  not.  sore,  be  frightful  when  one'*  desd. 
And— Bettr— five  tbb  check  a  Htife  red." 

She  was  bot  forty-se*en  wbea  Ae  Aed  on  the  rjfd  of  October 
■730,  loBviag  all  the  oout  and  halt  the  torn  In  tears. 

She  divided  ber  pnperty,  for  that  tine  a  hite  one,  between 
ber  natunl  soas,  the  ftst  by  Arthor  Uatewaifaig  (t66B-i7t>) — 
wlw  bad  left  her  and  hb  son  half  hb  fortnae  on  Us  death- 
end  the  seceAd  by  liettt .-General  Charies  Churchill  (d  1745). 
Un  OUfidd  was  boied  in  Westatinstcr  Abbey,  beneath  the 
mMwmcBt  to  Coopcve,  but  lAen  Chuidiill  af^iUed  ior  per- 
ntaloB  to  sect  a  moBuiDBPt  cbefe  to  bs  BiePmy  Ae  dean  <A 
Westminster  icfuied  it. 

0U>  lUWK  a  bom^  of  Ladawansn  amnty,  Penntylvaida, 
OSA.,  on  tbe  Laekawaana  rfvct,  abont  6  n.  S.W.  of  Scranton. 
Pop.  (1900}  5630  (a494  fbfei(B4wcn.prin(4Mlly  ItaKans);  (19M) 
ti,SS4>  It  k  served  by  the  Dskwan^  Lackawanna  ft  Wcstcn 
and  the  LeUgh  ViAq^  i^wsys.  The  principal  poUic  buiklings 
are  the  town^ball  and  tbe  school  The  boroagb  b  situated 
fa  the  aalbradte  coal  region,  and  the  mining  of  coal  b  tbe 
aicate  ntfaws  naBnfoctnrcs. 


Old  Rffge  was  settled  in  i^jo  and  tneaspoiatcd  aa  a  boeoM^ 

in  1S99. 

OLDHAM.  Jimif  (1653-1683),  Ea^ish  satirist,  aoa  of  a 
Presbyteiian  minister,  was  bom  at  Sblpton  Moync.  near  IMmy, 
Gloucestershire,  on  the  9th  of  August  1653.  He  gmdnatol 
fiom  St  Edmund  Hall,  Oi^ord,  in  1674,  and  was  for  three  ycaiy 
an  utber  in  a  school  at  Croydon.  Some  of  hb  vetscs  attracted 
tbcaUcotion  of  the  town,  and  the  eari  of  Rochester,  with  Sir 
Charles  Sedl^  and  other  wits,  came  down  to  see  him.  The 
visit  did  not  aficct  hb  career  ^^utently,  for  he  sUycd  at  Cnff 
don  until  i68t,  when  be  became  tutor  to  the  gtandsoos  of  iit 
Edward  Thuriand,  near  Rdgate.  hteanwhile  he  had  tried,  be 
says,  to  cooqner  hb  inclination  for  tbe  uiK>rofitable  trade  of 
poetry,  but  in  the  panic  caused  by  tbe  revdalions  of  Titits 
Oates,  be  found  aa  opportunity  ion  the  excrdso  of  hb  gift  for 
rou^  satire.  Csmet't  CAmI  was  published  as  a  broaditdeia 
1679,  but  the  other  Satirta  m  lkt.Jetmitt,  »l<l>niigl>  wiiUca  at 
the  same  time,  were  not  printed  imtil  1681.  TIk  success  of  these 
drimstlc  and  luuparing  invectives  apparently  gave  Oldhaa 
hope  that  he  might  become  independent  of  teachiag.  Bat  hb 
andoubted  sovices  to  the  Country  Party  brought  no  reward 
fiom  its  leadets.  He  bcoune  tutor  to  the  soa  of  Sir  William 
Hicfccs,  and  was  eventually  ^d  to  accept  tbe  patronage  of 
William  Pierrepont,  eari  of  Kingston,  wbgoe  kindly  offer  of  a 
chaplaincy  be  had  refused  cariiet.  Ue  died  at  Holme-Picrre- 
point,  near  Kotlin^m,  ^  tbe  9th  of  December  16(3. 
of  sotaBpob 

Oldham  toA  Juveaal  fqr  bb  model,  iad  in  breadth  of  ticot* 
ment  and  power  of  invective  surpasMd  bb  En^iib  pcedeossoiiL. 
He  was  original  ia  the  dramatic  setting  provided  for  fab  satires 
Tbonas  Garnet,  who  suffered  for  suf^MMd  implicatian  fai  the 
Gunpowder  Hot,  t«se  from  the  dead  to  encouraft  the  Jesdls 
in  the  fini  satire,  and  tat  the  Uiiid  Ignadas  Loyola  b  repreaeHed 
as  dictating  bi$  wi^ea  to  hbdbc^iks  from  hb  death-bed.  <Md- 
bam  wrote  other  satiicSa  iiMaUy  one  "  addressed  to  a  friend 
about  to  leave  the  osivasity,"  wUcb  oeaiaina  a  wcU-kaowa 
desetiptka  of  tbe  Mate  of  ilaveqr  of  th«  private  cbaplotai,  aad 
oaotber  "disaoiding  from  poetry,"  describing  tbe  fatgratltade 
sbowa  to  Edmund  Spenser,  wbose  gbest  b  the  spnkcr,  to 
Samud  Butler  and  to  Abraham  Cowley.  Oldham's  verse  b 
lagged,  aad  bb  ifaymcs  often  ddiective.  but  be  OMt  with  a 
generous  appreciation  fira  Dtydea,.  whose  own  lotiik  boH 
wasperiiapainfrieMed^hbeSbtts.  He  my%  ("To  theHensiy 
of  lit  OUtem,"  Wmks.  cd.  Scott,  vid.  xL  p.  99)>- 

"  For  min  oar  scab  were  near  allkd,  and  tlitne 
CbM  Id  the  «in«  poetic  nould  with  nune." 

The  real  wit  and  rigour  of  Oldham's  satirical  poctiy  are  un- 
deniable,  while  iu  faults-Hts  frenzied  extravagance  and  lack 
of  metrical  polish — might,  as  Dryden  suggests,  have  been  cured 
with  time,  for  Oldbam  was'only  (hirly  when  be  died. 

Tbe  bett  cdliioa  of  bis  works  b  71c  Cmpotiiioiu  im  Pnu  aal 
Vtt^t}  UrJtlatOiaam  .  .  .  (17714.  With  meaioir  and  csptasauiy 
notes  by  Edward  Thonvsoa. 

OLDHAM,  THOIIAS  (1816-1878)  Britbb  geoloflbt,  was  bom 
in  Dublin  on  the  4th  of  May  1816.  He  was  educated  there  at 
Trinity  Cdlege, graduating  H.A.  in  i836.aiMlaflerwardsttadicd 
engineering  in  Edinbur^,  where  be  gained  a  good  kamriedge 
of  geology  sod  miaoalogy  under  Jameson.  <^  retom  to 
Ireland  in  1839  he  became  chief  assistant  to  Captain  (afterwards 
Major  General)  FortlodE,  who  conducted  tbe  geological  depart- 
ment of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  he  rendered  mvA  hdp  ia 
the  field  and  office  in  tfaeprepantiHi  of  tbe  M  fit  Gcsfen 
«/  Lmimiimj,  tre.  (1843).  Subecqvesdy  be  tsrwd  under 
Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Hcmy)  James,  the  £nt  kcsl  director 
of  the  Geok>^caI  Survey  of  Irdand,  wb«n  be  succeeded  In  1846. 
Meanwhile  ia  184s  be  was  appointed  professor  of  Geology  la 
the  oaiverri^  of  DiAHb.  Ia  1848  be  was  dccted  F.R.S.  b 
1849  he  dbcoTcnd  in  the  Cambrian  re^  of  Br^  Head  the 
problematical  fossO  named  OUkamia,  'In  1850  be  was  selected 
to  tske  cbarge  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  which  he 
Ofganised,  and  in  due  course  he  cst^lishcd  the  Jfnsrav,  die 
MscMlrfsgss  /atfnM  and  the  JEKirdt,  t*  lAiA  breoanftMcd 
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report  On  Urn  CmI  Rumrea  ej  tmdia.  He  retired  In  1876,  and 
died  at  Rugby  on  the  17th  of  Joty  1878.  ' 

OLDHAM,  a  mtmicjpkl  a»inty  and  parliafncRtuy  bonnigh  of 
Lancaslnte,  En^and,  7  bn.  UX.  of  H&ndKster,  on  (he  London  & 
Noitb'WeMcnt,  Gmt  CbBtnl  and  Lancashire  ft  Vorkddre 
nflway*  and  the  OMhun  canaL  Pop.  (1891)  131,443;  (1901) 
ti7M6.  Hi*  principal  railway  station  is  called  Mumps,  but 
there  an  icvcnl  othm.  The  town  lies  h^h,  near  the  source  of 
tbe  sdid  lircr  HetSeck,  Its  (rowtk  as  a  manufnctuiing  centre 
gives  it  a  wholljrmodeAi  appeaiaoca.  Among  acMcal  handwme 
churchM  the  oldest  dates  only  from  the  later  tStfa  century. 
The  prirdpal  bu?fcft>g»  And  tmtftMlons  inchide  the  town-hall, 
irith  tMrastyle  portico  copied  fram  the  Ionic  temple  of  Ceres 
near  Athens,  the  reference  libiary,  art  gaStrf  and  miixnm, 
the  Union  Street  baths,  conwnenKwating  Sir  Robert  Fed  the 
Hatanan,aiMllbeoonityeoart.  Of  educational  cstablMimentt 
the  cMrf  are  the  Lyceum,  a  buDdIng  In  Italian  style,  oont^fng 
MiMob  of  an  and  science,  and  iiurhidinK  an  observatory;  the 
hrgtijuendiwed  Uus-oou  school  founded  in  tSoS  by  Thoma* 
Hmtew,  a  weahhy manufaetuier^f  hiU;  the  Hulme  grammar 
BdMol  (189s),  a^d  mtitikipal  technical  schools.  The  Ahgtondra 
fark,  opened  fat  1865,  was  laid  out  by  openthrca  who  were 
thrown  Ml  of  wiwJcymeiit  owing  to  the  cotton  famine  in  the 
Tuanprevloaa  to  that  date.  The  site  is  picturesquely  undulating 
and  terracsd.  Oldham  fa  one  of  the  mtlst  important  centres 
of  the  cotton  manufactures,  the  consumption  of  cotton  bdng 
about  on»-fifthof  the  totafimporuiion  Into  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  factories  numbering  some  130,  and  the  ^ndlta  over  13 
•tillioits,  whfle  some  35,000  <verativa  ato  employed.  The 
ptbie^  Bsanufactuns  'are  fustians,  velvets,  cords,  shirting*, 
sheetiDgs  and  nsalnens.  There  are  also  large  found  lies  and 
«riN  and  oMUm  machaicry  works;  and  works  for  the  construction 
of  ga*«etcn  »d  aeiring-mackinesi  while  tU  these  fndustiies 
are  aislated  tytlio Immediate praewce of  colHertea.  Tliereu* 
titenaiwe  markets  and  numerous  Uiu  an  held.  Oldhtra  was 
Inooipotsted  in  1849,  and  became  a  county  borough  bx  tSSSi 
The  eoipoiatioa  oiaaists  of  it  la  aldermen  and  36 

Onneilkrs.  Tbe  piillainaBtaiT  bennigh  hu  returned  two 
tnembers rinca iSja.  Anaof nniiik4>alborough,4736actte. 

A  Roman  nad,  of  which  some  traces  are  still  left,  posses 
tinou^  the  site  of  tbe  township,  but  it  does  not  app^  to  have 
been  «  Roman  station.  It  is  not  raeatioaed  In  Domesday;  but 
b  the  rdga  of  Heory  UL  Ahratdas  de  Aldliolme  b  ttlcncd  t6  aa 
holding  had  in  Vcmet  (Wemcth).  A  daughter  and  co- heiress 
of  thb  Alwardua  oonv^cd  Wcmetk  Hall  and  Its  manor  to  ihe 
Cudworths,  a  hrajich  of  the  Yoikshtrc  family,  with  whom  it 
lemained  till  the  cvly  part  of  the  iSlh  century.  From  tbe 
Oldhams  was  descended  Hugh  Otdham,  who  died  bbbop  of  Enter 
In  1519.  From  cntiict  in  the  church  registers  it  would  appear 
that  liiwns  were  manufactured  !a  Oldham^  as  early  as  1630. 
WaiermtU*  were  introduced  in  1770,  and  with  the  adoption  of 
Arkwright's  inventions  the  cotton  industry  pew  with  great 
tapidiiy. 

QLDHAID,  agameof  cards.  Anynumber  roqr  pby.and  the 
full  pack  is  used,  the  Queca  of  Hearts  being  removed.  The 
cards  arc  dealt  oiit  one  by  one  until  exhausted,  and  each  player 
then  soru  his  hand  and  discards  the  pairs.  The  dealer  then 
offers  his  hand,  spiead  out  bee  downwards  to  the  next  player, 
who  draws  a  card,  which,  if  it  oompletes  a  pair,  is  diKardcd, 
but  olherwi&e  remains  in  the  hand.  Tbe  process  continues  from 
player  to  player,  until  all  the  cards  have  been  paired  and  dis- 
carded excepting  the  odd  queen,  the  bolder  of  which  is  tbe  "  Old 
Maid."  t 

OLDMIXOR*  JOHX  (1673-1743I.  Eogliib  historian,  was  a  son 
of  John  Qldmixon  of  Oldmixon,  near  Bridgwater.  His  £iat 
writings  were  poems  and  dramas,  among  them  being  Amcrtt 
Britviniei;  E^lUi  kiitarkal  aad  gaJUuU  (1703):  and  a  tragedy, 
Tlu  CmtrnoT  of  Cypnu.  His  earliest  historical  work  was 
TA^  BriUsk  Empift  in  Amerita  (170S  and  again  174]),  which 
WW  followed  by  Tkt  Statt  BitUry  aj  Enrtft  (1711-1715};  by 


(tnil);  and  by  other  imallefwrlttftik  Mdr  tmportant.  tow- 
ever,  ahhongh  Of  a  very  partisan  character,  ate  OMnilxon^ 
works  on  En^h  history.  HbCrfUcafWlftoryo/£fl(fMJ<i7>4'- 
r7t6)  cdntaina  attacks  on  Ctarendoa  and  a  defence  of  Bbhep 
BoriMt,  and  its  public* tioti  led  to  a  controvany  betweut  Dt 
Zadruy  Onjr  <i6Sft-t7«)  mi  the  nthor,  who  npOeA  1*  Grey 
in  hb  Garmitm  Md  Wktthet  ampattd  (1717).  On  Ibfe  saiM 
lines  be  wrote  hb  tfjfMry  fkftoMdtfiirjm  Afe  JMfMt  IP(  Me  AujMt 
HmteofSuim{i73Ci).  MkrdnhediargcdBIabdpAuarburyani^ 
oUter  of  Gafendoh's  editois  wttfa  tampoilng  with  the  teat  of  llw 
HUtory.  From  Ms  taOt  Auerbury  replied  to  thb  charge  ia  • 
VindkMut,  *tA  atthough  OMmlnrn  continued  t)w  oowtroveray 
it  b  practically  oemin  that  he  wailn  the  wnng.  He  completed 
a  oontihuoufi  hbtory  of  Kngbnd  by  writing  the  HiMry  9/  S»ibm4 
iMtitig  llu  Seltia  tj  WHUam  amd  Mary,  Amu  4ii4  Ot^  lA'JSSU 
utAOmBbtmrtf  Bki/^*<»*H^  t^»fBmy  vtiu 
Biawd  ri.,  itwy  mi  BHubHk  (itw)*  A«m«  kb  otfae* 
wrltlags  are,  Utmain  tftfertk  Briuia  ((71;),  Amy  nt  CriUcmm 
(i  738)  and  Memoin  nfthe  Pms  ryro-r^^o  ( ■  74a),  which  was  ooly 
published  after  bb  death.  Oldmbmi  had  mA  to  do  witb 
editing  two  peciwtitmb.  Tike  Mmta  Momry  and  Tkt  Midb% 
and  be  often  complained  that  hb  acrvica  «a«  ■oWertookcd  bgr 
the  government.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  July  174s. 

Ot3  POin  OOMFOBT,  a  summer  and  -wiatof  resort,  in 
Elizabeth  City  ooutUy,  Virginia.  U.S.A.,  at  the  southern  tnt 
of  a  narrow,  sandy  peninsula  projecting  into  Hampton  Roodt 
(at  the  mouth  of  the  James  river),  about  xi  m.  N.  by  W.  of 
Norfolk.  It  is  served  directly  by  (he  Chesapeake  Si  Ohio  railway, 
and  indircclly  by  ihc  New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk  (Penn- 
sylvania System),  passengers  and  freight  being  carried  by 
steamer  from  the  terminus  at  Cape  Charks;  by  steamboat  lines 
connecting  with  the  principal  cities  along  the  Atlantic  c«au, 
and  with  cities  akmg  the  James  river;  by  ferry,  connecting  with 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth;  and  by  electric  railway  (3  m.)  to 
Hampton  and  (i  am.)  to  Newport  News.  There  b  a  U.S.  garrison 
at  Fort  Monroe,  one  of  the  most  important  fortifications  on  tbo 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  Old  Point  Comfort  la 
included  in  tlic  reservation  of  Fort  Monroe.  Tbe  fort  lies  within 
the  tract  of  253  acres  ceded,  for  coast  defence  purposes,  to  the 
Federal  government  by  the  state  of  Virgbua  m  tSai,  the  survey 
for  the  original  fortifications  having  been  made  tn  1S18,  and  the 
building  begun  in  i8ig.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  President 
Mbiuoe  and  was  first  rcsularly  garrisoned  in  1813;  in  1814  the 
Artillery  School  of  Practice  (now  called  tbe  Urtited  States 
Coast  Artillery  School)  was  established  to  provide  conuntssloned 
officers  of  the  Coast  Artillery  with  instruction  In  professional 
work  and  to  give  technical  instruction  to  the  non-comfflbsioned 
staff.  During  tbe  Civil  War  the  fort  was  tbe  rendezvous  for 
several  military,  cipedilions,  noubly  thoscol  General  Benjsmln 
P.  Butler  to  Hattetas  Inlet,  bi  t86i ;  of  General  A.  E.  Bumslde, 
to  North  Carolina,  in  1S63;  and  of  General  A.  H.  Terry,  against 
Fort  Fisher,  In  iSt^s;  within  sight  of  its  parapets  was  fought  the 
famous  duel  between  the  "  Monitor "  aad  tbe  "  Merriroac  " 
(March  9,  1862).  Jefitnon  Davb  was  a  prisoner  here  for  two 
years,  fromihe  imi  of  Uty  i86|,aitd  Cknrat C3aibwM  Chr 
(iSrp-iSSOi  &  prominent  ConfedoraLe,  from  the  same  date  ustS 
April  (866.  Between  Fort  Monroe  and  Scwell's  Point  is  Fen 
Wool,  almost  oovcnng  a  small  island  called  Rip  Raps.  The 
expedilioB  which  settled  Jameswwn  rounded  thb  pounsuia 
(April  16,  1607),  opened  lis  scaled  instructions  here,  and  named 
the  peninsula  Poynt  Comfort,,  in  recognition  of  the  sheltered 
harlmur.  (The  "  Old  "  was  added  subsequently  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  Point  Comfort  seUlcment  at  the  mouth  of  the  York 
river  on  Chesapeake  Bay).  On  the  site  of  the  present  fottific»> 
Ijoa  a  fort  was  erected  by  the  whiles  as  early  as  t63a 

OLD  TOWN,  a  city  of  Penobscot  county,  Maine)  U.S.A.,  tn 
the  PEnobsost  river,  about  la  m.  N.£.of  Bangor.  Pop.  (1890) 
jjii;  (1900)  5763  (iM7  foFcigrhhom) ;  ((910)  6317.  U  b 
Wrved  by  the  Maine  Central  and  the  Bangor  &  Amatook 
railways,  and  by  an  eleciifc  line  connecting  with  Bangor.  The 
city  proper  b  on  an  island  (Marsh,  or  Old  Town  lsland>,bot 
comMwrtls  tenilory  oa  the  W.  bank  «l  the  liver  b  iodtided 
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■khm  the  mioidpal  Borit*.  Tke  nwwfwture  of  lumber  i* 
the  principal  industry  of  tbe  diy  Od  Indian  Island  (oi^nsiu 
the  dty)  is  tbe  prinripal  settlement  of  the  Penobscot  Indians, 
a.a  Abnaki  tribe,  now  words  of  the  ststc-  The  abb{  Louia 
Pierre  Hiury  was  sent  here  from  Quebec  about  1687  and  built 
a  church  in  1O88-1689;  in  1705  tbe  mission  passed  under  tbo 
contFol  of  the  Jesuits.  Tlie  first  wKtte  MAllcr  in  the  vicinity 
sccras  to  have  been  John  Maish,  wlio  cunc  about  i  J74,  and  wko 
bought  th«  kland  now  known  as  Manli  Isfand.  From  1S06  to 
1S40,  when  it  was  incotporaied  as  a  sqiarate  township,  Old 
Town  was  a  part  of  Orono,  In  it  was  chartered  as  a  city. 
One  of  the  oldest  railways  in  tbe  United  StaleSi  and  the  first  In 
Uaine;  w»  completed  to  Old  Town  from  Bangor  in  1836. 

CUfn,  WIUIAH  (1696-1761),  English  aniiquarx  and  Wblio- 
gnpber,  mtural  ton  of  Dr  WiUiam  Oldys,  chanccUor  of  Lincoln, 
was  bora  OB  tbe  t4lli  of  July  i6q6,  probably  fn  London.  Mis 
btbcr  bad  abo  held  tbe  oMoe  of  advocate  of  iht  admiialty,  but 
lost  it  in  iAqs  becanae  bt  weold  not  prosecote  aa  Iraiton  and 
pirates  tbe  nUora  who  bad  served  against  England  under 
JaflKB  n.  WaBaa  Oldyt,  the  younger,  lost  part  «f  hi*  imall 
ptfrinoay  in  the  So«b  Sea  BnlMe,  and  in  1714  went  to  York* 
Mk,  spendiDg  the  greater  part  of  the  next  sa  years  aa  the 
gont  of  tbe  carl  of  Maltort.  On  his  return  to  London  he  found 
(hat  Mb  kndkml  had  dispooed  of  tbe  books  and  papers  left 
hi  Ua  datge.  Among  tboe  wm  u  uiocued  copgr  of  Oenrd 
Ua^bmlBt^  DnmalUk  Pom.  Tlte  book  cmbo  teto  the  hands  of 
Tbotnas  Coxetcr  <iaS9-i747),  and  soboequcntly  into  Tbeophflus 
Cibber^  posaession,  and  furnished  the  basis  of  the  lAtts  of 
Ac  Fotia  (1753)  published  whh  Gbbcr's  rume  on  the  title  page, 
Ibou^  moat  of  it  was  written  by  Robert  Shicb.  In  1731  Oldys 
lokl  his  collections  to  Edward  Hailcy.  ncood  earl  of  Oxford, 
who  appointed  him  his  literary  aecrdary  in  I7j9.  Three  yean 
btcr  his  patron  died,  and  (loro  that  time  he  worked  for  the 
bo(&xlIcn>  His  habits  were  Inegular,  and  b  1751  his  debts 
drove  him  to-  tbe  Fleet  prison.  After  two  years*  impiiKinment 
be  was  nJeued  thiou|^  the  kindneu  of  fikwh  who  pdd  his 
debts,  and  in  April  1755  he  was  appointed  Nerroy  klng-at-arms 
by  the  duke  of  NorfolL  He  died  on  the  ijth  of  Aptil  1761. 

OUy»'a  dtief  works  are;  Tkt  Brilisk  LtUoriau,  a  review  of  icarct 
ami  valuable  boolu  ia  print  and  in  manuiKiipi  (t737-'738):  tbe 
iUiUiam  MMMUamy  (1744-1746},  a  collcclioB  of  tiactsand  pamphlets 
ia  the  carl  of  Oafwa'i  libiary,  undcrtakca  in  canjuocrion  with 
Dr  J^nflOA;  tweniy-two  article*  contribuied  to  the  Biotraphi* 
triMmtita  {1747-1760);  an  edition  of  Raleish'affuliiryii/lA*  WorU, 
wkh  a  IMt  of  the  aoihor  (1736);  Li/*  of  Ckarlti  CoIIm  prefixed  to 
Sw  John  HawkinVi  cdilioa  (1760)  of  the  ContUal  Atiiftr.  In  1737 
OUya  began  to  anoolalc  another  l^ngbaine  to  rcf^an  the  one  h< 
ktd  te.  Thia  valuable  book,  whh  a  M&  ooUcction  tt  note*  bv 
OUy«  on  wioua  bibliographical  sabjccta.  is  praervcd  in  tbe  British 
MMwiim 

OLEAJf.  a  dty  of  Cattaraugus  county,  tn  south-western  New 
Votk,  0^.A.,  on  Olcan  Creek  and  the  N.  side  of  the  Allegheny 
liver.  70  m.  S.E.  of  Buffalo.  Tap.  (18S0),  3036;  (1S90),  7358; 

9469,  of  whom  1514'  were  forcfgn-bom  and  133  were 
negroes;  (tqio  census),  14,743.  The  city  b  served  by  the 
Erie,  the  Pittsburg,  Shawtnut  &  >forthcm,  and  the  Tcnnsylvania 
railways  (the  last  has  large  car  shops  hen);  and  is  connected 
whb  Bradfonl,  Pa.,  Alkgany,  Pa^  SoUnranca,  N  Y.,  LUtle 
Valley,  N.Y,,  and  Bolivar,  N.Y.,  by  electric  lines.  Olcan  is 
titnated  in  a  level  valley  1440  It.  above  soa-kvel.  The  5ur< 
iDoodittg country  is  rich  in  oil  and  natural  gas.  Six  miles  from 
Clean  and  2000  ft.  above  tbe  sea-levd  is  Rock  City,  a  group  of 
immense,  strangely  regular,  conglomerate  rocks  (some  of  Ifaem 
|Hirc  white)  covering  about  40  acres.  They  are  remnants  of 
a  bed  of  Upper  Devoaian  ConglooKTatc,  which  brtke  along 
the  joint  planes,  leaving  a  group  «f  huge  blocks.  Id  the  dty 
SR  a  public  library,  a  general  hospital  and  a  state  armoury; 
and  at  AUcgany  (pop.  1910, 1186),  abwL  3  ro  W  of  Oksn,  is 
St  Btmavcoiure's  College  (1859;  Roman  Catholic).  Olcan's 
factory  product  was  valued  at  (4,677,477  in  iqos;  the  city  Is 
the  terminus  of  an  Ohio  pipe  line,  ami  of  a  sea-board  pipe  line 
for  petioleaai;  and  among  Its  iiidastries  are  oil^rcfiaing  and 
tbe  refiruag  of  wood  akohol,  tanning,  cunying,  and  finishing 
kttlHt;  and  lie  nwaufactuw  of  flaw,  glass  (mat^  botlks), 


kuaba.  Ac  Tko  vicinity  «aa  settled  Is  1804.  ant  ihb  -was 
the  first  township  oiganixed  (1808),  bcii«  then  coeitcnairc  with 
the  oouaty.  Oleao  Ctcdc  wu  called  Iicbue  (or  Ischua)i  then 
Oleaa  was  niggeited,  possibly  In  reference  to  the  oil-springs  ia 
the  vicinity.  The  village  was  officially  called  Hamilton  for  a 
tune,  but  Oleaa  was  the  name  given  to  the  poit-oAce  ia  18171 
and  Okan  Point  was  tbe  popular  local  name.  In  igoQ  scVenj 
suburbs,  hKhiding  the  village  ot  North  (Mean  (pop.  hi  igos* 
i}«i),  Ncro  aaocxed  to  Clean,  couidetaUy  faicreaaing  iu  area 
and  pqpubtion. 
Set  fluifry  <|f  Callanupa  Coumly,  Km  York  (Philadelphia,  r879}. 

OLBAUDBR,  the  common  name  for  the  shrub  knoWn  to 
botaBistsaaATsTtKMObaiMfsr.  ItisanativeofthcMedtterraBcao 
and  Levant,  aitd  is  characterised  by  hs  tall  shrubby  habit  and 
its  thick  bnce^haped  oppodte  leaves,  idiidi  exnde  a  milky 
juice  when  punctured.  Tbe  flowers  are  borne  in  termini 
dusters,  and  are  like  thoeeof  theGommoapcriwInkle(fiNM),but 
are  of  a  rose  colour,  rarely  white,  and  the  thnat  or  upper  edge 
of  the  tube  of  the  corolla  b  occupied  by  outgrowths  in  tho 
form  of  k>bed  and  fringed  petal-like  Kales,  the  hairy  anthers 
adhere  to  the  thickened  stigma.  The  f rak  or  seed-vosel  eonsfsU 
of  two  kng  pods,  which,  bursting  abng  one  edge,  Kbeiata  » 
numbes  of  seeds,  each  of  which  has  a  tuft  o(  lilky  h^nlftc  thbtia 
down  at  the  upper  end. 
Tbe  genns  belongs  la 
the  natural  order 
Apocynaceae,  a  family 
that,  as  ia  usual  when 
the  juice  has  a  milky 
appearance,  b  marked 
by  its  poisonous  pro- 
perties. Cases  an  re- 
cocded  by  Liadlcy  of 
childraa  poisoned  by 
tbe  flowea.  Hit  sAne 
author  also  nanates  bow 
in  t  he  course  of  the  Penin* 
iblav  War  stimfe  French 
aoiiCea  died  bi  cons^ 
quence  '  of  employing 
skewers  made  from 
fiesh]y<Bt  tWtgs  of  deaadcr  for  roasting  their  meat.  Tbe 
oleander  was  known  to  the  Greeks  nodcr  three  names,  vis. 
rkododatdroHf  merioa  and  rModapUm,  and  is  well  described 
by  Pliny  (xvi.  w),  who  meDiioss  its  rose- like  flowers  and 
poisonoua  qualities,  at  the  ssme  .tinit  stating  that  ft  was 
considered  serviceable  as  a  remedy  against  snake-bite.  The 
name  b  supposed  to  be  ««onuptioo  of  laranSnm,  Uuridtndruwt 
(Da  Canga),  influenced  by  oka,  the  tdiw-tre^  IproiMfras)  being 
itself  a  corruption  of  TMadatiro*.  The  modem  Gicda  stiU 
know  the  pfauitas^oWi^s^thheughin  a  figure  m  ibcRinucciai 
MSS.  of  Dioscorides  a  plant  b  represented  under  thb  name, 
which,  however,  had  rather  the  appearance  of  a  willow  herb 
{Epihhium),  The  oleander  has  long  been  cultivated  in  green. 
houses  in  En^nd,  bring,  as  Centrd  says,  "  a  small  shrub  of  a 
gallant  shewe  "taumerous  varieties,  differing  In  the  colour  of  their 
flowers,  which  are  often  double,  have  I^cen  introduced. 

OLBASTSB,  known  hotanlcally  as  Batapnu  kerumis,  a 
handsome  deciduous  tree,  is  to  to  ft.  high,  growing  fn  tb« 
Mediterranean  region  and  temperate  Asia,  whoe  it  b  oomroonly 
cvltlvated  for  its  edible  fruit.  The  brown  smooth  bmnches 
are  more  or  less  spiny;  the  nanow  leaves  ha*e  a  booty  look 
[ram  the  presence  of  a  dense  covering  of  star.shsped  halts; 
the  small  frapant  yellow  flowers,  which  are  borne  la  tbe  axili 
of  the  leaves,  arc  scaly  on  the  outside.  The  genus  cootaias  other 
spedca  of  ornamental  deciduous  or  evergreen  shrubs  or  small 
trees.  E.  arteitea,  a  native  of  North  America,  has  leaves  and 
fruit  covcrad  with  shining  silvery  scales.  In  £.  glabra,  from 
Japan,  the  evergreen  leaves  are  clothed  beneath  with  rust* 
coiouKd  scales;  variegated  forms  of  ihb  are  cakivtsed,  as 
abo  of  £.  puHgfims,  nnolhei  Japanese  species,  a  apiajr  shnib 
vith  team  lilveiy  bcaeaih. 
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OLEFINE— OLEG 


OLKFIKB,  in  ofganlc  dieiniitiy,  tbe  generic  name  given  to 
open  chain  hydroicubnu  InTing  only  tingly  and  doubly  linked 
I«ln  of  carbon  atoms.  Tbe  word  Is  derived  from  the  Ficncfa 
tUJianl  (fnun  Mfier,  to  make  oU),  which  was  the  name  ^vcn  to 
Mhylene,  tbe  first  member  of  the  series,  by  the  Dutch  chemists, 
J.  R.  Deiman,  Poets  van  Tnxntw^,  N.  Bondt  and  A.  Lauweren- 
bacgh  in  1795.  The  almirie  <defitKS  con  tabling  one  doubly- 
linked  pair  of  carbon  atoms  biv«  the  general  i^mula  (dHm; 
the  di-olefincs,  containing  two  doubly-linked  pairs,  have  the 
general  formula  CaHm^  and  are  consequently  isomeric  with  the 
simple  acetylenes.  Tii-,  tetra-  and  more  complicated  membeTS 
ale  alH>  known.  Tbe  name  of  any  particular  member  of  the 
■etics  is  derived  from  that  of  the  corresponding  member  of  the 
paraffin  icrie*  by  removing  the  final  syllable  "  -aoe,"  and  replac- 
ing it  by  the  syllable  "  yleoe."  Isomerism  in  the  olefine  series 
does  not  appear  until  the  third  member  of  the  series  is  reached. 

The  higher  olefines  are  found  in  the  tar  which  is  obtained  by 
Stilling  bituminous  shales,  in  0uminating  gas,  and  among  the 
products  formed  by  distilling  paiafiin  under  pressure  (T.  E. 
Thorpe  and  J.  Young,  Ann.,  tSjs,  165,  p.  i).  Tbe  olefiuca 
may  be  ^nthetically  prepared  by  eliminating  water  from  the 
alcohols  of  the  general  formula  C.Hm-i  "OH,  naing  sulphuric 
acid  or  sine  chloride  generally  as  the  ddiydraling  agent,  although 
phosphorus  pentoxide,  syrupy  pho^horic  add  and  anhydrous 
oialic.acid  may  frequently  be  substituted.  In  this  method  of 
preparation  it  is  found  that  the  secondary  alcohols  decompose 
more  readily  that  the  prknary  alcohols  of  the  series,  and  when 
sulphuric  acid  is  used,  two  phases  are  present  in  the  reaction, 
the  first  being  the  building  up  of  an  intermediate  sulphuric  acid 
cslcr,  v^ich  then  decomposes  into  sulphuric  add  and  hydro- 
carbon: CiH»OH-^C)H.-USO.-»CtH.+H,SO|.  As  an  altei- 
native  to  the  above  method,  V.  Ipaticw  [Ber.,  1901,  34,  !>■  596 
et  leq.)  has  shown  that  the  alcohols  break  up  into  ethylenes  and 
water  when  their  vapour  is  passed  throu^  a  heated  tube 
containing  some  "  contact "  substance,  such  as  graphite,  kiesel* 
guhr,  &c.  (see  also  J.  B.  Scndciens,  Complet  raidiu,  1907, 144. 
pp.  381,  1109). 

They  may  also  be  prepared  by  tllniin:itinK  tlic  li.ilat'ri  hicJiide 
from  the  alkyi  haliden  by  heating  uiih  iik.ih.>lii;  pji.i^li.  or  with 
litharge  at  220°  C.  {A.  Elttkow.  iifr.,  1S7S,  11,  [j.  J14);  hy  the 
action  of  metals  on  the  hahigmi  compounctbi  C.H-.ltr,;  hy  ImUmg 
the  aqueous  solution  of  nitriics  of  ihi'  jirimAry  dminL's  (V.  Mt\Br, 
Btr.,  1876,9,  p.  543),  C,HTNH,-mN0,  =  N.  +  ^HiO'+CjHt:  bytlic 
ckctrolyn*  of  the  alkali  salts  of  saturated  dicarboxylic  Midi,  by 

She  decompoMtion  of  f-tialoid  fatty  acids  wilh  sodium  carbunAtc, 
:H.CHBr  CH(CH,)-CO,H  -CO,+HBr+CH,CH.<:H  CH,;by 
tiUIng  tbe  b«rium  salt*  of  acids  QHi.-^  with  sodium  mcthyUte 
MKKKO  U-  Mai,  Btr.,  1889,  33,  p.  3135);  from  tbe  higher  alcohals 
far  eoDvcrting  them  into  csccre  wnicb  am  then  distilled  if,  Krafft, 
Btr..  ISA},  16,  p.  301S): 

CmHmCHi-ctS  OH  ^C,..H»CH,-CH,-0-CO-R  r4 

Ci.Hi^H  :CH,+R-COOH ; 
from  tertiary  atcohoK  I  v  .t  ii<^n  «f  acetic  anhydride  in  the 
presence  of  a  small  qu^mity  ol  sulphuric  aetd  U>  Henry,  Comptet 
rtndnt,  1907. 144.  P-  SS^}: 

(CH^C(OH)-CH(CHi)i-)(CH0f  £(CHi}i-l-CHi£(CH.)  CH 

(CH,),; 

from  unsituTated  alcohol*  by  the  action  of  mctal-ammoniurn  com- 
pounds (E.  Chablay.  CompUt  rtnitit,  1906,  143,  p.  133): 
2CHt£HCH«0H-hZNHi-Na-CHi£MCHt-t-CH.:CHCH,0Na 

-hNaOH4-2NH,: 

from  the  lower  members  of  the  Kties  by  heating  th«n  with  alkyl 
balidet  in  the  presence  of  lead  oxide  or  lime:  CJlig-|-2CHiI  >«2Hl-h 
CiHit;  and  by  the  action  of  the  sine  afkyls  upon  the  halogen 
substituted  olcnnet. 

A.  Mailhe  (CkM.  ZmI..  I906, 30,  p.  37}  has  Aown  that  oa  ptsslnK 
the  mooohaUwen  derivatives  ol  the  paraAins  throurij  •  sla«  tube 
containing  reduced  nickel,  copper  or  cobalt  at  sua       Meftoes  are 

riduced,  toectbcr  with  the  haloeen  actd*,  and  rccombinatioi) 
prevented  by  pataing  the  bscs  thnmsh  a  solution  of  potash. 
The  nactiM  prabaUy  pnceeda  thus:  MCI.-|-CJf.^iCl->HCH- 
a-M-CJlMa-^MCh-l-CJW  voce  the  haloid  derivatives  of  the 
monovalent  metals  do  not  act  similarly.  The  anhydrous  chlorides 
of  nickel,  cobdlt,  cadmium,  barium,  iron  aftd  lead  act  in  thesame  way 
as  catalysts  at  about  300 C,  and  the  bronidesof  lead,  cadmium, 
nickel  and  barium  at  about  330°  C. 

In  their  physical  properties,  the  olefincs  resemble  the  normal 
pnrafiine.  the  lower  members  of  tbe  series  bdng  infiammaUe 
gasci,  the  meaibeiB  fion  Ct  to  Cm  ttqnids  imolubk  inwttcr. 


and  from  Cm  upward*  or.aoBAs.  Hie  ddef  immbuiI  menibcrft 
of  tbe  seriei  are  shown  U  tbe  table. 


Name. 

Formula. 

Mclllng- 
poaat.  C. 

Boiling-point.  C. 

Ethylene 
Propylene  . 
Buiylenc 
Aniylt-nc 

Ht-\ylt.nt: 
Hi.p.vl,-.,f  .  . 

Oi'J".  II..  . 

D.     !  .  . 

1)1  :.  i-f. 

CH,:CHi 

cHrf:H<:Hi 

CH.CH^rH, 

chtCh  k:hi 
c.h,chk:hi 

C,H„CH:CHi 
C,H„CH:CH. 

c,h.,ch<;h, 
c,h,.ch<:h, 

-l«9* 

-I03-T'  (7S7  mm.) 
-50-3  (749  mm.) 

»*— 40* 
M*— 70* 
95' 

133'— 133* 

I7a*  * 

84*  (18  mm.) 
96*  (15  mm.) 

Dli...!.  lu-  ne 

-31* 

In  chemical  properties,  however,  they  differ  very  markedly 
from  tbe  paraffinsL  As  unsaturated  corapotmds  they  can  combia* 
with  two  monovalent  atoms.  Hydrogen  is  absorbed  readily  at 
ordinary  temperature  in  the  presence  of  platinum  Uackt  and 
paraSins  are  formtd;  the  halogens  (chloriae  and  bronunO 
combine  directly  with  them,  giving  dihalogen  substituted  com- 
pounds; tbe  ^halogen  halldcs  to  form  monohalogco  detivaiivea 
(hydriodic  acid  reacts  most  xcadiiy,  hydrochloric  add,  least); 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  tbe  haloid  adds  attach  themselvea 
in  such  •  manner  that  the  halogen  itota  unites  itself  to  tbt 
carbon  atom  which  is  in  combfoatipn  with  the  fewest  hydrogea 
atoms  (W.  Markowoikow,  ^nn,,  1870, 153,  p.  336). 
They  combine  with  hypochlorous  acid  to  fofwi  chloritydrins; 

 Be  t» 

with 
place  derived 

i*  regenerated,  THe  oxides  of  nilroecn  convert  them  into  mtrontee 
and  nitrooates  (O.  WaUoch.  j1imi„  1(187,241.  p^  38B.ac.;J.  Sehmidt. 
Ber.,MOa,  X$,  pp.  3333  at  seq.).  They  also  combine  with  niirosys 
bromide  ana  chloride,  and  with  many  metallic  halwl  salts  (plattnuni 
bichloride,  iridium  chloride),  with  mercury  salta  (sec  K.  A.  HofmanB 
and  J.  Sand.  Ser.,  1900,  M,  n,  imb  ct  aeq.),  and  those  with  ■ 
tertiary  carbon  atom  yieMdoi^  nits  with  auc  chloride  Dilutn 
potassium  pcrmaoganatc  oxidiHs  the  olcGries  to  glycols  (G.  WagncTi 
Ber.,  i8S8,3tip.33S9).  With  oione  they  form  oronidcs  (C.  Harriet 
Btr.,  1904,  37.  prS39).  Tne  higher  members  of  the  Kries  rtodSy 
polymerize ir  the  prc^nrc  of  ililuic  tnlphuric  acid,  rinc chloride,  Bte, 

For  the  ffrst  nunihct  of  the  ^.-la-^  wc:  K  l  IIVLENB. 

Propyime,  CM',  m.iv  be  ulil^ini'il  bv  passing  the  vapour  ol 
trimetnyleoc  Ihriiuch  a  bcaid  tuU:  (S.  ^f .  Tanaiar,  Iltf.,  1899,  34^ 
pp.  703,  1965).    It  i^  a  cnlourtc^s  gas  which  may  be  liquefied  by  n 

[iressure  of  7  lo  8  at  mo'iphi-rt'4.  Bntyl^e.  CHs,  cmsu  In  thraa 
someric  forms:  nurm  il  buiylorc,  C,H~  C1 1  CM,;  pscmlo-bulylene, 
CHi-CH:CH  CII:Mr..nsobut>l.-iic.(Cl!.),C:Cll;.  Normal butylcne 
is  a  readily  luivir-n  iMl-  cas.  Two  ^imii.iI  nir^iHii  iiinns  of  pseuds 
hmlyUne,  CHi-CI  I : CI  I  CM;, art  known,  ihc  rii  and  the  Irani;  they 
are  prepared  l>v  liiM^ini;  •o'\\<\m  tnlis  of  hydio-iodo-tiglie  and 
hydro-iodo-aiii' liL  n -iki  lis.'ly  (J,  Wiiliccnus.  Ann..  1900^ 

315.  p.  33*).  li'.'liiUylcnf.  [CII.)iC:(.  II,.  is  (cirmi-d  in  ihc  dry  distil* 
ulion  of  fats.  :itii1  al-o  ixciirs  aiiiuni;  tlii-  prorluci^^  obtained  wheu  tbe 
vapour  of  fu-j.1  rnl  is  ltd  (hn>iir;h  .1  hc-.iii-d  \u)k.  Ii  is  a  (tas  at 
ortlinary  tempi'mrun-.  ami  iinv  bi-  liqn'  rinl.  \\:.'  \\i\mi\  bniling  at 
-5°  C.  It  combines  wiih  aci;iyl  clil^-nJc  in  the  presence  of  ziac 
chloride  to  form  a  ketone,  which  on  wanning  breaks  down  into 
hydrochloric  acid  and  rocsityl  oxide  (I,  L,  Kondakow,  Jmr.  Ruu. 
pkys.  them.  Soc.  36,  p,  12).  It  polymerises,  giving  isodibotylene, 
CtHn.  and  isotributylene,  CnHt*  liquids  vAich  boil  at  liO-IIA* 
andi7ft-i8i*C  .rfmyme,  CtHthCMstain  fivntspmcikfonns.'vik 
(H)  prtnylethytene,  airCHi-CHrCHiCHi:  uoprapyktbyknev 
(CHt^rr-CH:  CHi:  symmetrical  methyl-ethyl-cthylcn^ 
CHi-CH :  CH'C,H,;  unsymmetrical  metbyl-ethyl-ethylene. 
(CH,)(C.H»)C:CH,:  and  irimethyl  eihytene,  (CH,),C:CH<CH.). 
The  highest  mcmbcraof  the  meaoa  vet  known  m  ardent.  CmHm 
which  IS  obtained  by  the  dittiUaiitmoiCbiocM  wax  and  ii  a  pctrafho- 
like  solid  which  melts  at  37*  C,  sod  mdtnt.  CmHtt{?),  which  is 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  bees'-wax.  It  melts  at  63*  C.  (B.  J, 
Brodic,  Ann..  1848,  67,  p.  310:  1S49,  71,  p.  156). 

OUO  <^tj),  prince  of  Kiev, succeeded  Rurik.as  being  the 
eldest  member  of  the  ducal  family,  in  tbe  prindpality  of  Great 
Novgorod,  the  firat  Russian  metropolis.  Tbrec  years  later  he 
moved  southwards  and,  after  takbig  Smolensk  and  other  places, 
fixed  hii  residence  al  Kiev,  which.he  made  hu  caphal.  He  tbc» 
proceeded  to  biuld  a  fortress  tbere  and  gradually  compdied  the 
Mmnnufing  tribes  to  pay  lum  tribute,  extending  Ms  conquests 
in  all  tUrections  {il83-903)  at  the  expense  of  the  Khasars,  wIm 
hithttto  had  held  till  wnlhera  Rium  to  tiibutn.    la  90^ 
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whfi  aTMBtiMdenpofaUUiesabjfct  tribes,  Shvonic  and  Tlnnlc, 
be  sailed  againu  tbe  Creeki  ia  ft  fleet  eODtiUbig,  aiccording  to 
the  /ycto^M.of  3oaoveMris.eacb  of  wbldi  held  40  men;  but  this 
tstinute  is  plainly  an  exaCTcntlon.  Onmchlng  Comuatlnople, 
CNeg  dtsembarknl  his  forces,  mercilessly  ravaged  the  suburbs 
e(  the  imperial  city,  aad  compelled  ibe  emperor  to  pay  tribute, 
piwride  the  RuMim  wilb  prpviikBi  tor  tbe  mm  Joumer, 
ud  take  fifty  of  them  over  the  city.  A  femiil  treaty  im  thni 
concluded,  which  the  Sb«onians  swore  to  observe  in  the  names 
of  tbeir  gods  Pcrun  and  Volos.  Oleg  returned  to  Kiev  laden  with 
foUen  ornaments,  costly  cloths,  wines,  and  all  manner  of  precious 
things.  In  911  he  sent  an  embassy  of  fourteen  persons  to 
Cmstantinoplc  to  get  the  former  treaty  confirmed  and  enlarged. 
The  niwfi  of  these  ainb«»adois  are  preserved  and  they  point 
to  the  Scandinavian  origin  of  Oleg's  host;  there  b  not  a  ^vonlc 
name  among  them.  A  new  and  elaborate  treaty,  tbe  tenna  of 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  was  now  condudcd  between  the 
Rusjaas  and  Creeks,  a  treaty  which  evidently  sought  to  toad 
the  two  na  t  ions  closely  together  and  obviate  all  possible  differences 
which  might  arise  between  Ihem  in  the  future.  There  was  also 
la  be  free  trade  between  the  two  nations,  and  tbe  Russians 
mi^t  enter  the  service  of  the  Creek  emperor  if  tb«y  dedred  it. 
Tbe  envoys  returned  to  Kiev  in  91)  after  being  ibown  the 
iptendoun  of  the  Greek  capital  and  being  instructed  In  the 
TudiRKnis  of  the  Greek  faith.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
Oieg  died  and  was  buried  at  Kiev. 

See S  M.  Sotovev.  Hutor* ^ Russia  (Rus.),  vol.  1.  (St  Peteribu^. 
■aos.  &c.}:  M.  F.  Vbdimir^-Budanov,  CkreHatiuUky  of  the  Bislory 
^tf-Miii.  £«r  (Bui  ),  pt.  L  (Kiev,  1889).  (R.  N.  B.) 

OLEIC  ACID,  CHhOi  or  C»H„  CH:CH-  [CH^Ii  -  CO,  H.  an 
ecpnic  acid  occurring  as  a  glyccride,  triolein,  in  nearly  all  fats, 
and  ia  many  mIs— olive,  almond,  cod-liver,  &c.  (see  Oils).  It 
appears  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  To 
prepare  it  olive  oil  is  saponified  with  potash,  and  lead  acetate 
addedi  the  lead  salts  are  sepaiatod,  dried,  and  extracted  with 
clhcT,  which  dissolves  the  lead  oleate;  the  solution  is  then 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  iead  chh>ride  filtered  off, 
tbe  Kquid  concentrated,  and  finally  distilled  under  diminished 
pressure.  Oleic  acid  is  a  coloudess,  odourless  solid,  melting  at 
14*  and  bulingat  aij'  (10  mm.).  On  exposure  ft  turns  yellow, ' 
becoming  rancid.  Nitric  add  oxidises  it  to  all  tbe  fatty  adds 
from  acetic  to  capric.  Nitrous  acid  gives  the  isomeric  elaidic 
acid.  C,H,i  CH:CH-(CH,J, -COiH,  which  is  crystalline  and 
melts  at  51°  Hydriodic  acid  reduces  both  oleic  and  daidfc 
•cids  to  suaric  SiCid. 

Erweie  scM,  C,HnCH:CH  ICH,)„.CO.H.  and  the  isomeric 
bcasadic  acid.  bcloiM  to  the  oleic  acid  htIm.  Tbe>-  occur  as  juy- 
oendn  inVape-ued  oil,  in  the  (atty  oil  of  mustard,  and  In  the  tal  of 
•tape  Meda  Unoiek  acid,  CuHuOi.  found  as  glvceride  in  drying 
oik.  and  ricinoletc  acid,  C,iHti(OH]0t.  found  a*  glyccride  in  castor 
oil.  ckMely  letemble  oleic  acid. 

OLEH,  a  semi-legendary  Greek  bard  and  seer,  and  writer  of 
hymns.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  priest  of  Apollo,  his 
coanexton  with  whom  is  indicated  by  his  traditional  birthplace — 
Lyda  or  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans,  favourite  haunts  of  the 
god  The  Delphian  poetess  Boeo  attributed  to  him  Iheinlroduc- 
iOB  of  the  cult  of  Apollo  and  the  invention  of  the  epic  metre 
Many  hymns,  nomes  (simple  songs  to  accompany  the  circular 
dance  of  the  chorus),  and  oracles,  attributed  to  Olen,  were  pre- 
served in  Delos.  In  his  hymns  he  celebrated  Opis  and  ArgE. 
two  Hyperborean  maidens  who  founded  the  cult  of  ApoUo  in 
Delos,  and  in  the  hymn  to  Eilythyia  the  birth  of  Apollo  and 
Artemis  and  the  foundation  of  the  Dellan  sanctuary  His  reputed 
Lyciaa  ori^n  corroborates  the  view  that  the  cult  of  Apollo  was 
an  importation  from  Asia  to  Crcocc.  His  poetry  generally  was 
9t  the  kind  called  hieratic. 

See  Callimachus,  Hymn  to  Dtlos,  y>Si  Pantaniai  1.  iS,  ii.  13; 
V.  7;  is-  37;  It  5;  Herodotus  iv.  35. 

OI^ON,  an  island  lying  oS  the  west  coast  of  France,  oppoutc 
the  mouths  of  the  Cfaarente  end  Sendre,  and  included  in  tbe 
department  of  Charenle-lnffrieore.  In  1906  the  population 
numbered  16,747.  I"  ■»■)    ranks  next  to  Corsica 

French  isbods.  It  is  about  18  m.  in  length  from  N.W. 


to  S.E.,  and  7  In  tatrene  breadth;  tbe  iridth  of  the  strait 
iPerluh  it  UoMmOsM)  separating  it  from  tbe  mainland  is  at 
one  point  less  than  a  mOe.  The  iibnd  is  flat  and  k>w-Iying  and 
fringed  by  dunes  on  the  coast.  The  greater  part  is  very  fertile, 
btit  there  are  also  some  cxtenuve  sah  marshes,  and  oyster 
culture  and  fishing  are  carried  on.  The  cfdef  products  arc 
eoTOi  wine,  fruft  and  vegetables.  Tbe  Inhabitants  arc  mostly 
Protestants  and  make  excellent  sailors.  The  chfef  places  aie 
St  Pierre  (pop.  ijSj  fn  1906),  Le  CUleau  d'Oliron  (154G), 
and  the  watering-place  of  St  Trojan-Ies-Bains. 

OI£ron,  the  Uliarus  Insula  of  niny,  formed  part  of  theduchy 
of  Aquiiaine,  and  finally  came  into  the  pooscsaon  of  the  French 
crown  in  1370.  It  gave  Its  name  to  a  medieval  code  of  maritime 
laws  promulgated  by  Eleanor  of  Gutenne. 

OLFACTORY  BTSim.  in  anatomy.  Tbe  olfactory  system 
ronsiats  of  the  outer  nose,  which  projects  from  the  face,  and  the 
nasal  cavities,  contained  in  the  skiill,  which  support  the  olfactory 
m aeons  nendmuie  for  the  perception  of  SncU  in  their  upper 
parts,  and  act  as  respiratory  pass^ces  below. 

The  bony  framework  of  the  nose  is  part  of  tbe  dmll  (9.11.),  but  the 
outer  nose  is  only  supported  1^  bone  above;  lower  down  its 
shape  b  kq>t  by  an  "upper  "  and  "  lower  lateral  cartilage  "  and 
tm  01  tliKc  smaller  plates  known  as  "  cartilagines  mimiet." 


fnm  R.  Itoiritn,  la  Cmwlii«hB^  r«*J«at  Amkmj. 
Fic  I.— Profile  View  d  ^''^^^^J^  CartHsgtnous  Skeleton  of 

The  expanded  lower  part  of  the  ade  of  the  outer  nose  is  known 
as  tbe  "  ala  "  and  is  only  formed  of  skin,  both  externally  and 
internally,  wKh  fibio-fatly  tittue  between  tbe  layers.  The  inner 
nose  or  nasal  cavitiesare  separated  by  aseplum,  which  la  seldom 
quite  median  and  ia  covered  in  its  lower  two-thirds  by  thick, 
highly  vascular  mucous  membrane  composed  of  columnar 
ciliated  epithelium  with  masses  of  acinous  glands  (see  Efiieelial 
Tissues)  embedded  in  it,  while  in  its  upper  part  it  is  covered 
by  the  leas  vascular  but  more  specialized  oUactonr  membrane. 
Near  the  front  of  the  fewer  part  of  the  septum  a  aifl^t  opening 
into  a  short  bUnd  tube,  which  runs  upwaid  and  backward,  may 
sometimes  be  found;  this  is  the  vestigial  remnant  of  "  Jacobson's 
organ,"  which  a  ill  be  noticed  later.  "Die  supponing  framework 
of  the  septum  is  made  tip  of  ethmoid  above,  vomer  below,  and 
tbe  "  septal  cartilage  "  in  front.  The  outer  wall  of  each  nasal 
cavity  is  divi^  Into  three  mcatfla  by  the  overhanging  turbinated 
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bones  (ice  fig.  a)  Above  the  Mperior  uirbiiutcd  li  a  ipue 
between  U  and  the  roof  known  u  the  "  meswa  sphcnMlbiool- 
dalis,"  into  Ihc  back  o[  which  the  "  sphenoidal  air  linus  "  ^wns. 
Between  the  superior  and  middle  turbiaatod  bones  is  the 
"  supcnor  meatus,"  containing  the  opcuiitgi  of  the  "  posterior 
ethmoidal  air  ceU^"  while  between  the  middle  and  inferior 
turbinateds  it  the '  middle  meatus,"  wbich.ii  the  kt|Mt  oi  the 
three  and  contains  a  founded  clovalEon  known  as  the  "  bulla 
etbmoidalis."  Above  and  behind  this  is  often  an  opening  for 
the  "  middle  ethmoidal  cells,"  while  below  and  in  front  a  deep 
skkle-skaped  gutter  nins,  the  "hlaius  semilunads,"  wb'ch 
eomraunicatcs  above  ivitli  the  "  famtal  air  sinus  "  aad  below 
with  the  opening  tnto  the  "  aniniBi  of  HSghmore  "  or  "  maxOUry 
antrum."  So  deep  b  this  hiatus  semilunaris  that  in  the  dead 
aubjecl,  water  ispouved  into  the  frontal  sinus  it  all  passes  bitq  the 

OMw  <(  ■!<>«•  tlWMtt  <A 
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the  sphenoidal  turbinated  bone  separates  the  nasal  cavity  froM 
the  sphenoidal  sinus  above,  and  bdow  there  u  an  opemag  into 
the  naso-pharynx  known  as  the  "  posterior  nasal  aperture " 
or  "  chwana."  The  mucous  membraae  of  the  outer  wall  h 
characteristic  of  the  ic^>icaioiy  tract  as  Ugh  aa  the  suptriov 
turbinated  bone;  it  is  ciliated  all  over  aiul  very  vascular  where 
it  coven  the  iaferior  turbinated  ;  superiiciBl  to  and  above  the 
superior  turUaated  the  oKactory  tract  is  reached  and  the 
spedilisad  oUactocy  ^thclium  begins. 

Embfyclogy. 

In  the  third  week  of  inira-uicrinc  life  two  [nts  make  their  asfiear- 
aiKcon  the  under  side  ot  the  front  of  the  head,  and  are  known  as  the 
olfactory  or  nasal  pit*,  ibcy  ure  the  (int  appearance  of  the  true 
oUaetonr  icgian  of  the  nose,  and  lomc  at  their  epithelial  lining  cvlb 
■end  <«  anon*  (wo  Naavous  System)  which  artwriic  with  the 
dcndrilci  of  the  colts  of  the  olfactory  tofac 
of  the  brain  and  m>  form  the  olfactorv 
nerves  (spc  J.  Dbse,  Amtt.  HftU,  18071 
alw  P.  Aaal.  Sac..  J.  AnaL  and  Pkys^ 
iS^T.  P-         Between  the  oifaclory  pits 
tlie  broad  median  fronto-naul  process 
BTowa  down  from  the  forehead  region  19 
farm  the  dorsum  of  the  note  (ice  fig.  3), 
and  the  anterior  pan  o(  the  nasal  trptum. 
wmfe  outside  them  the  lateral  nassl  an- 
ccsKi  grow  down,  and  bter  on  mcrt  the 
maxillary  pmcnse*  from  the  first  viscrral 
arch.    In  tn»  way  the  naul  cavitiea  are 
»  formed,  but  for  some  time  thiy  an 
t»\    .  ••P"'""'  f"""  »ke  mpuih  by  a  thin  bwxo- 
^.•V-*  nasal  membrane  which  eventually  bbtotew 
\    throueh.  after  this  the  mouth  and  nnee 
,.;         air  one  cavity  unUI  ilie  femwtion  o(  ihe 
^  palate  in  the  third  month  (see  UotiTH  AMD 

Salivary  Clandi).  In  tl*  third  month 
V  Jacobsorts  orpan  may  be  seen  as  a  wHI- 
marked  tube  lined  with  lespiratory  muoiim 
mcrnbmnc  and  running  upward  aiKj  bMcb' 
ward,  close  to  the  tepium,  from  ttt  orifice, 
which  I)  just  above  the  foramen  ol  Sicnwa 
in  the  atiierior  palatine  canal.  In  man  it 
never  hds any  conncxHMi  with  the  otfaeteiy 
■mcinbranc  or  olfaciory  nerves.  InieriMRy 
and  below  it  i»  surrounded  by  a  dcUcaic 
sheet  ol  canllaRc,  which  is  dtstinrt  from 
that  of  the  nasal  senium.  No  explan^ 
lion  of  the  function  of  lacobson's  oigaa  ia 
roan  is  known,  and  it  ■■  pro^bly  eniwcly 
auviMtc.  At  birth  the  nasal  cavitiea  arc 
very  shallow  from  above  downward,  but 


nwa  K.  B»pdw.  Is  C—li»hiw1i  TtMSmk  ^Amtmmy, 

Fic.  a.— View  of  the  Outer  Wall  of  the  N'< 
I.  Vestibule. 

1.  Opening  of_  antrum  of  Htghntore. 


the  Turbinated  Dones  having  been  removed. 
6.  Opening  of  anterior  ethmoidal  cells 


Ihcy  rapidly  deepen  till  the  age  of  puberty. 
The  oMicmal  nose  at  birth  projects  very 
little  from  the  plane  of  (he  face  except  at 
the  tip,  the  button-like  shape  of  which 


H  u  I  us  scm  ilunarls. 
Bulla  eihmoiiUis. 
Agger  nasL 


7.  Cut  edge  of  nperior  turbinated  b'.^ne 

8.  Cut  edge  of  middle  turbinated  bune 

9.  Pharyngeal  orific^  of  Eustachian  lube. 


antrum  and  none  escapes  through  the  nostrils  tintO  tliat  cavity 
is  fuU.  The  passage  from  the  frontal  sinus  to  the  hiatus  semi- 
lunaris is  known  as  the  "  inf  undibulum,"  and  into  this  open  tbe 
"  anterior  ethmoidal  cells,"  so  that  the  antrum  acts  as  a  sink 
forthesecretionof  IbeseodlBaadof  ihefrontal sinus.  Kuniung 
downward  and  forward  from  the  front  of  the  middle  turbinated 
bone  is  •  curved  rUge  kamm  at  the  "  agger  nad,"  iridch  fenns 
the  anterior  bouadaiy  of  a  lUglitbr  dqtRMod  uea  ctUed  the 
"atrium." 

Tbe  "  Inferior  me«t»  "  k  bdow  the  inferitw  tuiUnated  bone, 
and,  when  that  b  lifted  up,  the  valvular  opening  of  the  nasal 
dua  (see  Ete)  is  seen.  In  [ront  of  the  inferior  meatus  there  is  a 
depression  just  above  the  nostril  wbldi  is  lined  adtb  skin  iniiead 
of  mucous  membrane  and  from  which  diort  hairs  glow;  this  ir 
called  the  "  vcstibnte."  The  root  of  the  noae  is  very  nanow, 
and  here  the  olfactory  nerves  pass  ia  through  the  cribriform 
plate.  The  Boor  b  a  good  deal  wider  so  that  a  coronal  sealon 
ihrouf^  each  nasal  cavity  has  roughly  the  appearance  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle.  The  anterior  wall  b  formed  by  the  nasal  bones 
and  the  upper  and  lower  latetal  cartilages,  while  poateriorty 


kibies  is  wdl  known.  In  (lie  second  aad 
third  vear  the  bridge  becomes  mote  pre«M- 
acnt,  but  after  puberty  the  nasal  bonea  ie«l 
to  lilt  upward  at  their  lower  ends  to  fom 
the  eminence  which  b  seen  at  its  bcM  ia 
the  Roman  nose.  (For  further  details  sea 
Quam  s  ^itoloiny,  vol.  L,  LoBdoo,  15^  J 

Compattttht  Analomy. 
In  Amphtoxus  among  the  Acrania  there  is  a  ciliated  pit  above  the 
anterior  end  of  (he  central  nervous  system,  which  is  probably  a  nidt 


furthermore  becomes  divided  internally  into  two  lateral  halvn. 
In  fishes  there  are  also  two  lateral  pits^  the  nostrils  of  which  open 
■ometnees,  as  in  the  elawnobranchs  (sharks  and  rays),  on  to  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  snout,  aad  sometimes,  as  in  the  hvher  fidtes, 
on  to  the  dorsal  surface.  Up  to  this  siage  the  olfaciory  organ*  are 
mere  nta,  but  m  the  Dipnoi  (mud-ti^)  an  opening  is  established 
from  tliem  into  the  front  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  so  they  serve 
f  "Wf"***  P»«««B«  aa  wen  aa  organs  for  tbe  sense  ct  smelt. 
In  tbe  hi([her  Amphibia  the  nasal  organ  becomes  included  in  the  skidl 
and  respicat«r|r  end  olfactory  pans  are  distii^ished  la  this  dam. 
too,  turbinal  ingrowths  are  found,  and  the  naso-lacbryrnal  di>ct 
appears.  In  the  lizards,  among  the  Rcptilia.  ibe  olfactory  and 
resptrttory  parts  are  very  distinct,  the  btter  being  lined  orty  by 
sintifeed  epithelium  uneoanected  with  the  olfactory  acms.  There 
ia  one  true  turbinal  bane  growing  frtNR  the  Mter  wall,  and  dose  to 
ifais  IS  a  lariie  nos^l  gbnd  In  crocodiles  the  hard  palate  b  formed, 
and  there  is  henceforward  a  considerable  distance  between  the  open- 
ings of  the  external  and  int  craal  nues.  Intbfawdar.loDKfoeaifiBa> 
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mm  fim  fn—d  MtcndiHr  tnm  the  oV*ct«ry  CBvkle* 

'   «ry  like  tMt  a(  the 
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M«  tlw  akull-tMtM.  TfKbirdt'BrranKement  isv«ry 
wpcBci:  eMtectory  ind  mpiratory  dumbcn  are  preMnt>  Nd  mM 
ttir  latter pniTrcti  the  true  tmbiMl,  thmi^  there  ba  paenao-ttHbiml 
m  the  Bpper  or  olfactory  chamber,  la  mamman  tba  cBmoory 
ch— ibgr  of  the  now  ia  variouaty  developed;  most  of  thnU  ate 
-  IBM  inwiiiiii  "  and  have  a  Urge  area  ol  ollactory  mucmw  tnetn- 
tevne:  aome,  like  the  teals,  wtuileborte  whales,  monkeys  and  man  are 
"  ficTwatwtie."  white  the  toothed  whales  have  the  olfactory  retpon 
KKttcalfy  sMppreased  in  the  adult,  and  are  to  be  "  atiosmatic  " 
Thew  are  (enerally  five  turbinal  bone*  in  macrosmarir  ncunmaU, 
ws  Ikat  nun  haa  a  reduced  number  The  lowest  of  the  JcHca  or 
~  iMMno-tiirUnl"{*  the  equivalent  of  the  sii^  true  turbinal  bone 


F.  ZmC  ^f^'ftSnXitid  ta  Ae  kaqfinv,  /.  AnoL  and  np.,viM. 
J*  (1891},  afao  C.  EHbt  Smith  oiv  JicoImbii's  wian.  AnatoM, 
Amelier,  A  Band  No  6  (tt95>'  For  general  Utarature  on  tKk 
comcarative  analottiy  of  the  eWKtofy  •yttcm  ap  to  1906.  sea 
R.  Wiedefsbelni's  CbMMittf^  AiMmj  if  fsrtthvto,  tniMbted 
aiKl  adapted  by  W.  N  Parker  (London.  1907).  (F.  C.  P.) 

DuKASES  br  OLracTOBY  SysteiI 
ExUnal  AgtcthnM  snf  /ajanar  <•/(**  W<>«.~Acne  rosacea  Uona 
oT  the  moatfrwiiieiit  nasal  skin  aflectioiM.  In  an  aarly  state  It 
consists  of  dilatation  or  congeatfe"  o(  the  eapJtUries.  and^  later  of  a 
hypertrophy  of  the  sebaceons  follictea.  This  may  bt  aocomfiatiied 
liT  the  (ormatton  of  pustules.  In  an  exaggetatcd  stage  the  sebaceous 
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of  tiiids  nsd  KptUcOf  and  in  inoM  niamniala  in  s  douUe  icron.one  I  Khnda  become  ovosnnm,  forming  larn  protuberant  nodular  ma: 

over  which  the  dilated  capillaries  art 
pblnly  visible.  This  condition  is  termed 
lipaaM  oaai  (rtiinophynia  or  hannnar 
Base},  though  tnere  U  no  increase  in  fatty 
llwie.  Nasal  acae  occuia  mainly  III 
dyspeptica  and  ton  drinkers,  and  tha 
Mora  advanced  condition,  lipoma  nasi, 
cUcfly  in  ekterty  nen  addicted  to  al* 
coholism.  The  treatment  of  acne  la  tht 
removal  of  the  dympnia  arith  tha  local 
applicatioa  of  •ulphur  otntment  or  o(  • 
iMton  ol  Mrthhmde  of  mercury.  Un- 
aightly  capUhriaa  may  ba  de«t  fvyed  by  an 
nufiliainA  trf  the  galvaoo-otutery  or  by 
clectrolytis.  Fice  dissection  of  the  («• 
dnndant  tisane  from  around  the  nasal 
canila^  is  necessary  in  Uponw  xaak, 
sUn  bang  grafted  on  to  I  he  raw  wrf ace. 

The  nual  bones  are  frequently  fi«^ 
lured  OS  the  result  of  direct  violence,  as 
by  a  blow  from  a  cricket  ball  or  sticl^. 
The  tractnre  to  usually  transverse,  and 
may  be  oommunicatedi  teadlng  to  mucb 
deformity  if  left  wntreoied.  The  treat- 
mnt  b  the  immediate  repouiion  o(  the 
bony  fragment*.  Theold-standittg  cases 
where  then!  is  considerable  depiression 
(Mwri  wiring  the  fragimmis  may  be  reioned  xti. 
In  mmerous  cases  the  subcutaneont 
injection  of  paraffin  may  improve  the 
shape  of  the  organ.  Deflect  ton  of  the 
seMUm  may  afio  result  from  tintilar 
injuries,  and  latent  displacement  may 

jJLu  ubHaocndue  to  mj£^  orto  MfcffitiC  or 
itSr  tubmulOMa  dbeoae  have  led  to  Bnany 
molhods  being  devised  to  aopplv  the 
mbdne  port.  In  the  Indian  mcihnd  ol 
rhint^laity  a  flap  coi  Irum  the  furc- 
head,  to  which  It  U  left  atiachnl  by  a 
ptilicle:  the  flap  is  then  turned  down- 
w.irds  to  cover  the  missing  portion  of  the 
nn'J!:  when  (he  iMrts  have  united,  the 
[H'liirlc  is  cul  ihrouch.  In  the  Italian 
n|«T.ui  'n  lit.  vi  j.ll  liyTaEliacotioi  (Taglia- 
ciuill,  :>  ii  i.ikcn  Irom  the  tLiCienf's 
arm,  llio  ,iriii  l~.inK  kept  fixed  to  the 
head  uiilil  ihc  fl.ip  h.15  iiniicd. 
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A.  H.  Yaow  ud  A.  Robiam,  la  Cuuiacbw'*  Tal  »-k  «/  ^iiiHaj 

Fic.  3. 

I.  Side  view  of  the  head  of  huoan  embryo 

about  IT  days  old,  showing  the  olfactory 

Slit  and  the  visceral  arches  and  clefts 
Irom  His). 

II.  Tmnsvene  section  through  the  head  o( 

an  embryo,  showing  the  relation  of  iho 
offactory  pits  to  the  forebmin  and  to 
the  roni  of  the  stomatodaeal  space. 
III.  Head  of  human  embryo  about  x>  days 
old.  slMHring  the  dii^aMHi  of  iho  losrer 
part  of  the  mcxiji  fronul  process  into 

leaf  turning  upward  and  the  other  down.  Jacobson'i  organ  first 
apf)cM  ia  amphibians,  where  it  it  fouitd  as  an  anteroposterior 
(Btier  in  the  floor  ol  the  nami  cavity,  someiima*  bdng  <\tua  to  tha 
septum,  at  other  lime*  far  away,  thotuh  the  former  pontbnis  the 
more  primitive.  In  reptiles  the  roof  ol  the  gutter  closes  in  on  each 
■»de.  and  a  tube  is  formed  lying  below  and  Internal  fo  the  nasat 
cavity,  opening  anteriorly  Into  the  month  and  ending  by  a  Uini) 
aalwiaily.  pnatctiaf^  to  which  branchy  of  the  aUaetoiy  and  tri* 
Mminal  nerve*  are  disiributed.  In  the  higher  rcMiIca  icracodnrt 
and  chdot^s)  the  organ  ia  suppressed  !b  the  adult,  and  the  kibk 
apfifie*  to  birds;  but  in  the  lower  mammal*,  cmedally  the  mono- 
t  re  rots,  it  b  very  de«iiilopcd,and  i*  enclosed  in  a  cartilaginoiM 
nhcath.  from  lAkh  a  turbinal  process  projects  into  its  interior 
la  Mbcr  manwuk,  with  the  exoepilon  of  ihc  Primates  and  pcrhap* 
tise  Cbiroptcra,  (be  orfan  in  qiuie  distlnn.  ihougk  even  tn  man, 
as  has  been  shown,  its  presence  can  be  drmoosiraled  in  the  embryo. 
The  cpecial  openinK  through  which  it  communicate*  with  the  mouth 
in  the-  foramen  of  Simam  m  the  anterior  palatine  canal 

Saa  J'  Uymiactanaathtaqpaaf  iacbbm  nthtOniitbMywbiM, 


the  two  riobular  proceseo,  ilic  inter- 
vention  ol  rh«  oluctory  pit!  biiuetn 
the  mesial  and  lateral  nasal  iniccw^, 
and  the  approxtmaiton  of  tlic  m jxillary 
and  lateral  nasal  pniccaee*^  which,  bow- 
ever,  am  taparatcd  by  die  ondo^*al 
•ulcus  (from  His}. 
IV  Transverw  section  of  head  of  cmhr^o, 
showiag  the  deepening  of  (be  olljctocy 
fit*  and  theit  rdation  to  tlic  hrnii- 
■pherc  vcaicles  of  the  Ioro4wain. 


Distaifs  of  Ihf  Ivtcrtor  of  llit  S'ase. — 
int;  of  Itir 


Hpislnrii  or  I.WIinn  ol  llir  now  may 
arise  irom  many  cijnil'tions.  Il  is  par- 
liiularly  cciminun  in  young  piik  at  ihe 
time  of  pulicrly,  hciHR  a  form  nf  vit.irinui 
menstrual  ion,  ft  -ilwi  ociurt  in  ccrthnil 
(onEfStion,  hc.irt  disease,  scurv-j',  h-n'ms)- 
phylia,  or  ai  a  sign  of  Wal  diwasc.    The  tre;iiment  uill  iir] 

Upon  ihe  caiwe-    In  patients  with  high  arterial  ten-;  ;.,'r.i-.Li 

may  be  of  dinxt  benefit  In  other  cases  rest  on  the  d  . ',.  v.i  !«.■ 
trfcd,  sritb  the  local  application  of  lanno-Gallic  acid  01  li:iz('lin  or 
adrenalin,  either  in  aspray  or  on  absotbent  cotton.  If  these  should 
not  aiDp  tiK  fcannutilifcut  the  nose  must  be  plugged.  In  cases  wliich 
ariw  from  aperitie  form*  of  ulceration,  such  as  tubetrulorii  and 
sypMkB,  Ihe  area  sheuM  he  tendered  anaesthetic  by  cocaine,  the 
Mtcdinf  point*  fountl.  and  the  vessel*  obliterated  by  Ihe  electro- 
cautery. Polypi  la  tbe  naokl  passages  are  also  a  freijuent  cause  o( 
epiftaxfa. 

MMtib'f,  or  inlMimilM  «f  the  membrane  of  the  nose, 

occurs  both  in  acute  and  chronic  form*.  '  Of  the  ncute  the  rimple 
catarrhal  form  termed  "  corya  "  forms  the  wicMy  known  **  cold  io 
the  bead."  The  tendency  of  acute  corya  to  affect  enthe  famDiea, 
and  to  be  communicable  from  one  potion  to  another,  point*  to  its 
infmiotn  nalutv,  though  prohalrir  aome  ptedisposins  condition  of 
health  to  necesaaty  for  Its  deveUmmeni.  |t  to  conndered  pro\-ed 
tktt  At  tfmftiMm  m  due  to  ttm  pranmck  aiul  divdoprntnt  d 
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■  I  inlifciiBLi  wfao-amiiMBii  Of  tlie«flWBiMiBpaR«wuibe 
^^lococciw  GUarriuli*  OMcribcd  by  Maitn  Kirchiwr  tn  ti^Of  bat 
f  nrrtlindtr't  pneumo-bacUlua  has  «lao  been  found.  In  ofdinwy 
on  <rf  ooryxa,  Mwexii^,  coagcMion  of  tha  nanl  mucou*  menbruic 
■■d  a  praliite  «atery  diccharse  usher  in  the  attack,  and  the  ioflam- 
Kadoa  mny  cnend  to  thr  pharynx,  larynx  and  trachea,  blodunc 
of  tbe  ^"Trftiian  lube  producing  a  Icmporary  deafness.  Later  the 
dacfaane  nu^  become  muoo-porulent.  (tae  attack  of  cocysa 
«wmy*  no  imniunity  from  aubtHiuent  atiackt  and  aocne  pemn* 
tttm  particularly  tutceptible.  The  uenunent  ia  directed  toward* 
MKrcaaiME  the  action  of  the  Iddney*,  akin  and  bowds.  A  brisk 
wncanal  purgative  ■•  indicated,  and  Mlicin  and  aspirin  an  lueful 
im  many  caae*.  Contiderablc  relief  may  be  obtaiiud  by  waahing 
«yC  tbc  nani  cavitie*  wveral  time*  »  day  with  a  warm  lotion  con- 
IMninc  boric  ackL  ThoM  who  are  uousuallv  prone  to  catch  cold 
ahoulo  habituate  theraselvet  to  an  open  air  tile  bv  day  and  an  open 
window  by  n^hl,  adeaoidt  or  enlaiied  tonsil*  uoula  be  removed, 
and  the  dirt  should  be  nodtficd  «o  a«  not  to  conuin  an  exceas  of 
■urthyfood*.  An  acute  croupous  inflammation  occasionally  attache 
ih*  nasal  mucous  membrane  when  the  Klebs-LOAkr  bacimu  is  not 
prrsent.  but  the  nanl  membrane  often  shores  in  true  diphtheria, 
it  nay  be  the  only  oixaa  to  be  intecttd  thereby.  Tlie  diagnoHs  ie 
•(  course  bacieriologicar 

Aa  a  result  of  frequent  catarrhal  attacke  the  nani  muooua  mem- 
brane may  become  the  aaat  of  aduoniciliinitia  in  which  the  tutbinals 
become  ewollen  with  oedema,  and  congested  aad  finally  thickened 
byincrcaseintbefibrmiatiaaue.  TheniaancxccaHVcmuco-purulent 
dMchaiie,  and  the  patient  b  inwbla  to  bnaths  throufh  the  eaae  ; 
deafnna  and  adenoid  wfaUtiona  may  be  the  nmtlt.  In  tbe  carty 
•tacca  tbe  naaal  cavity  abouM  be  waahed  out  night  and  moniint 
wiib  an  alkaline  lotion,  auch  aa  bicarbonate  of  aoda,  or  a  cauitic, 
such  aa  chramk  acid,  Aould  be  used  in  swabbing  over  the  afTccted 
pan.  Tbe  a^icaiion  of  the  galvano-cauieiy  here  is  useful,  but 
when  the  area*  are  much  hypcnrophied  the  hyperlrophied  potion 
of  the  inferior  turbinals  may  liawe  to  be  removed  under  cocaine. 
A  siMciat  form  of  recurrent  hvpertrophk  rhinitis  i*  hai  fever  (jr). 

Rhinitis  Skx:a  ia  a  form  of  chronic  rhinilU  in  which  there  i*  but 
little  discharge,  cniett  or  acaba  whldi  may  be  difficult  to  remove 
forming  in  the  naaal  cavitiea:  the  pharynx  may  be  also  affected. 

Atrophic  rblnltia  or  oaaena  usually  attacks  children  and  voung 
adults  following  on  measles  or  scarlet  lever.  Crusts  form,  and  favour 
the  retention  of  the  purulent  dtschai^.  Tbe  disease  may  extend  to 
the  nasal  sinuses  and  septic  absorption  take  place.  The  trectmcnt 
i*  to  keep  the  naaal  cavity  ckan  by  irrigation  with  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potash  or  carbolic  acid  lotion,  the  nose  then  being 
wiped  and  smeared  with  lanolin  or  partially  plugged  with  a  tampon 
of  cotton- wool,  the  process  being  repeated  at  frequent  intervals,  the 
general  treatment  being  that  tor  anaemia.  Disease  of  the  middle 
turbinated  bone  ia  also  a  cause  of  an  offensive  nasal  discharge,  and 
rhinitis  occurring  in  infanta  gives  rise  to  the  obatnicted  lesplnition 
known  a*  "  the  snufiles." 

Three  forms  of  nasal  polypi  are  described,  the  mticoua,  tbe  fibrous 
and  the  malunant.  The  general  symptoma  of  nasal  polypus  aie  a 
feeling  el  atumoeis  in  one  or  both  nostrila,  inability  to  Dreathe  down 
the  noae  and  a  thin  watery  discharge.  A  nasal  tone  of  voice,  together 
with  coi^b  and  asthma,  may  be  prceent,  or  there  may  be  partial 
or  compiete  loss  of  the  tense  of  soiell  (anosmia).  The  treaimcnt  of 
muooua  polyoi  is  their  removal  by  the  forceps  or  the  snare,  the  Iwm 
of  the  growth  being  afterwards  carefully  examined  and  cauteriied 
with  the  galvano-cautery. 

Fibrous  polypi  are  usually  very  vascular,  and  may  be  a  cause  of 
aevere  epistaxis  as  well  as  o[  obstruction  of  breathing, "  dead  voice," 
alcepneia  and  deafness.  The  incrcaNns  frowth  may  lead  to  ex- 
panuon  of  the  bridge  of  the  noie  and  daormity  of  the  facial  bottea, 
known  as  "  frog-face."  The  tendency  of  fibrmia  polypi  to  take  on 
oulignant  sarcomatous  chaiactcra  is  apecially  notjceaUe;  Extii^ 
paiion  of  the  growth  as  soon  aa  ita  nature  ia  recogniaed  ■  therefore 
urgently  demanded. 

The  chief  diseases  of  the  nasal  septum  are  absceases,  duo  to  the 
breaking  down  of  haenutomala,  syphilitic  gummata  (leadii^  to  deep 
excavation  and  bony  destruction),  tuberculous  disease  in  whicli 
a  sniall  yellowish  grey  ulcer  forms  and  what  Is  known  as  perforating 
utccr  of  the  sepinm.  whkh  U  roct  with  jiut  "within  the  noattiT 
The  Utter  tfiid!.  to  ran  a  i  lir.jiiic  courw,  and  ihe  detachment  of  one 
of  its  crusts  may  cau!,c  I'pi^CdxU.  Iihin>)sckron)a  was  first  described 
pv  F.  Hcbn  in  1670,  ami  U  cnd(-]nic  in  Rus6i.iii  Poland.  Calkia  and 
Hungar>',  but  is  unknown  in  En^kLnd,  except  amongst  alien  inmi- 
grants.  The  infecting  organism  is  a  specific  badllus,  and  the  disease 
starts  as  a  chronic  smooth  painless  obstruciiun  with  the  formation 
of  denM  plate-likc  masses  of  tiaauc  of  aiony  hardnesa.  Treatment 
other  than  that  of  eKjfdpn  of  tbe  niaivscs  ha*  proved  uaelesa, 
though  the  recent  plan  of  liitroduciiuti  of  the  injection  of  a 
ccme  tA  xbe  bacillus  may  19  future  mrxlify  the  progresa  of  the 

!  aCQCaaOiy  sinuses  of  the  nose  ar:-  al  ->  'irooe  to  disease.  The 
. .  ...iary  lintruro  may  become  filled  »iib  muco-pusi  forming  an 
cmpvema,  pua  escaping  inicrm>(lently  by  way  of  the  nose.  The 
confition  cauaea  pom  and  swelling,  and  may  require  the  irrigation 
and  drainage  trf  toe  antrum.  The  frontal  ainusea  may  become  filled 
with  niKOua,  owing  to  the  awetUng  of  t^  naaal  miKoua  membmnB 


over  the  mUdlc  turbinMcd  bonc  ix  ad  acute  tnflammaiioa  may 
aptead  10  thefmntal  ainuma.  mvinp  rise  to  an  empyema  in  that 
locality.  There  laatven  frontal  pain,  and  in  aome  caaeaa  fulnta* 
en  the  forehead  over  the  aflectcd  aide,  the  pua  often  pointins  in  thii 
aitc,  or  there  nay  be  ^  discharge  of  piu  thmush  the  noae.  1'be 
treatment  ta  that  al  inoaion  and  irrigation  of  the  sinus  (in  aomeicasaa 
aciapu^twtaftiNHnu*)  and  tiw i»«stablishment  of  comaiiinicatMM 
with  tbe  nose,  with  Im  drainage.  Tbe  ethmoidal  and  fii4r*r'wdal 
Knuscs  are  also  frequently  the  site  of  cmpyematai  giving  rise  It)  pain 
ill  tho  iidi'a  .Hid  ilii:  back  of  the  nose,  and  a  diacharge  into  the  naai^ 
pli.irwix.  In  ilie  i:a3C  of  the  ethmoidal  sinua  it  mM  give  rise  10 
e\i  ;  !ithjlmj3  and  10  strabismus  (Hjuini],  with  thefarmatiun  ofa 
turi'.ojr  at  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit  and  fever  and  delirium  at  ni^ht. 
In  iLc  young  the  condition  may  become  rapidly  fatal.  Suppuration 
in  thi'  sphfniiidal  sinus  may  lead  to  Uindrie'is  from  invoKLiiii nt  of 
thr  ihc.Tih  of  the  opiic  ncr\'e,  and  d.iriLiiTi in-  fiiiiplit ,1  [ I'm -  ■ur  ti  a* 
■.piir  nii-ninKiiii  and  thromtvi-is  of  llic  u.iMriiONs  -.inN  .  ii»ay 

O-  i^r  .\i  lite  fihiiioidilis  and  sph'iiriidilis  art  scri'nj-  <li.iikIm  iiSns 
di  1:  ■.T.,jL:j;  i:iinR(iijlc  surgical  inteivciiliun.  1.II.  L.  H.J 

OLGA,  wife  of  Igor,  prince  of  Kiev,  and  afterwards  (from  945) 
regent  for  Svialoalav  faer  son,  was  baptized  at  Consianlinople 
about  9S5  and  died  about  969.  She  was  afterwards  canonized  in 
tbe  Russian  church,  and  is  novt  commemorated  on  the  11th  of 
July. 

OLGIERD  (d.  1377),  {rand-duke  of  lilhuania,  wai  one  of  tbe 
seven  sons  of  Gedymin,  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  among  whom 
on  his  deslh  in  1341  he  divided  his  domains,  kaving  the  youngest, 
Yavnuly,  in  possession  of  the  capital,  Wilni,  with  a  nominal 
ptiority.  With  the  aid  of  his  brother  Ktejatut,  Olgierd  in  134S 
drove  out  the  incapable  Vavnuty  and  declared  himself  grand- 
duke.  The  two  and  thirty  years  of  his  reign  (1J45-1377)  were 
devoted  to  the  developmcDt  and  extension  of  Lithuania,  and  he  - 
lived  to  make  it  one  of  the  greatest  states  in  Europe.  Two 
factots  contributed  to  produce  this  remit,  the  extraordinary 
political  sagacity  of  Olgierd  and  tbe  life-long  devotion  of  his 
brother  Ktcjstut.  The  Teutonic  kni^ts  in  the  north  and  the 
Tatar  hordes  in  the  south  were  equally  bent  on  the  subjectioQ 
of  Lilhuania,  while  Olgierd's  eastern  and  western  neighbours, 
Muscovy  and  Poland,  were  fax  more  frequently  hostile  competitors 
than  serviceable  allies.  Nevertheless.  Olgierd  not  only  succeeded 
in  holding  his  own,  but  acquired  influence  and  territoiy  at  tbe 
expense  of  both  Muscovy  and  the  Tatars,  and  extended  the 
borders  of  Lithuania  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  principal 
eSorts  of  this  enjinent  empire-maker  were  directed  to  securing 
those  of  the  Russian  lands  which  had  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
grand-duchy  of  Kiev.  He  procured  the  election  of  bis  son 
Andrew  as  prince  of  Pskov,  and  a  powerful  minority  of  the  citiiens 
of  the  republic  of  Novgorod  held  the  balance  in  his  favour  against 
the  MiLscovite  influence,  but  his  ascendancy  in  both  these 
commercial  centres  was  at  the  best  precarious.  On  the  other 
hand  he  acquired  permanently  the  important  principalities  of 
Smolensk  and  Bryansk  in  central  Russia.  His  relations  with 
the  grand-dukes  of  Muscovy  were  friendly  on  the  whole,  and 
twice  he  married  orthodox  Russian  princesses;  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  besieging  Moscow  in  1368  and  agnin  in  1371, 
both  times  unsuccessfully.  (Hgierd's  most  memorable  feat  wax 
his  great  victory  over  the  Tatars  at  Siniya  Vodui  on  ihc  Bug  in 
1362,  which  practically  broke  up  the  great  Kipcbak  horde  and 
compelled  the  khan  to  migrate  still  farther  south  and  establish  hb 
headquarters  for  the  future  in  the  Crimea.  Indeed,  but  for  the 
unceasing  simultaneous  struggle  with  the  Teutonic  knights, 
the  burden  of  which  was  heroically  borne  by  Kiejslut,  Russian 
historians  frankly  admit  that  Lilhuania,  not  Muscovy,  roust  have 
become  the  dominant  power  of  eastern  Europe.  Olgierd  died 
in  1377,  accepting  both  Christianity  and  the  tonsure  shortly 
before  his  death.  His  son  Japello  ultifflaldy  uceaded  the 
Polish  throne,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  dynuty  whkb  ruled 
Poland  for  nearly  lOo  years. 

See  Kazimiera  Stadnicki,  7V  Son'i  of  Gedymitt  CPol.)  (Lcmbere, 
1849-1853),  Vladimir  Bonifatevich  Antonovich,  Monegrapk  on  tSi 
Hislory  of  Wesun  Russia  (Rus.),  vol.  i.  (Kiev.  1885).  (R.  N.  B.) 

OLHXO,  a  seaport  of  southern  Portugal,  in  the  district  of 
Faro;  5  ra.  E.  of  Faro,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Pop.  (1900)  10,009. 
Olh&o  has  a  good  harbour  at  the  head  of  the  Barra  Nova,  •  deep 
channel  among  the  sandy  islands  which  fringe  the  const.  Wiae, 
fruit,  oork,  baskets  and  sumach  are  exported  in  sniall  cmstnc 
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vcMclSt  tftne  sk  iupotlnt  ittiitit  u>d  toniiy'  fisttericc;  snd 
bourn,  siili  and  corHaft  ate  nuuHifactund 

caieARCHT  (Gr.  Miroi.  lew,  rule).  In  political  philo- 
Mpkj'itlactam^i^udtoaginKoimBtaccidMd  byavdativdy 
HMiB  Hmiber  of  the  meuboa  of  a  cammnnity.  It  Is  tbiu  thi 
appropriate  tens  lor  what  ii  now  generally  known  as  "  aristo- 
cracx  "  (f  J.).  The  meaning  of  the  terms  has  substantially 
altered  since  Plato's  day,  for  in  the  ReptMie  "  oligarchy " 
meant  the  mle  (rf  the  wealthy,  and  "  aiiatmxa^"  that  <rf  the 
tetSfy  beat  people 

OUOOCBn  STRBM  (from  the  Gr.  ttlrai,  few.  and  au>4i, 
teccat)(  in  ecology,  the  name  given  to  the  second  dividon  of  the 
«Uer  Tenkiy  rocka,  vis.  tbooe  which  oocnr  alwva  the  Eocene 
wmi hdow the MioeeBC itiata.  Tfciiwi  iwrlii  winniilifiHillf  ilmf il 
hr  Sfa  C.  Lydl  older  IUbcrw,"  tbe  tmn  O^piceM  bdtig 
prapoaed  by  H.  £.  Bcyrich  in  1854  uid  agaaa  In  1858.  Pdlowjng 
A.  4e  Lappamt,  the  Oligocene  b  hen  resanled  as  divUble 
into  two  stages,  an  upper  one,  the  EMnqiiaa  (fnm  £umpes), 
•qnivaksit  to  tlw  KapiHas  of  A.  DuMat  (i&ip),  lod  •  loww 
ana,  tlw  SnMolwaw  (bom  Samia  naar  Pnis),  cqnhndnU  to 
the  ToBgiian  (from  Tongris  in  Lnboig)  of  Diunont  (1859). 
This  lower  diviaioB  is  the  lignrian  of  some  authon,  and  eorrn- 
ipQod*  witli  the  IjOtotfiaa  (Latdorf)  «<  K.  Haycr  in  north 
CoBMay;  U  is  in  part  tlte  equtvaleat  of  tbe  older  lam  Lndlan 
of  de  Lopfwreat.  It  sboaU  be  pofaited  out  that  aeveial  awtbon 
Rtain  tbe  Aquitanian  stage  (see  Mbocdk)  at  tlie  top  of  the 
Oligaccoc,  bat  there  are  snfficiBBt^  good  reaaooa  to€  leBoving 
it  to  tbe  younger  qntcsa. 

Tbe  Oligoeene  deposka  are  of  fiab*imtcr,  bmckfrii,  marine 
and  tgie3trialoiiiin;thqrhnJtok  soft  sands,  saadstcaes,  giiti, 
Bsib,  shales,  limestones,  conglomerates  and  lignites.  The 
geographical  aspect  of  Europe  during  this  period  is  indicated 
ut  the  acGompaayioc  map.  Here  and  there,  as  ia  N.  Germany, 


eke  aea  gained  groaod  that  had  been  unocrapfed  by  Eocene 
wstos,  hot  important  changes,  associated  with  tbe  coDtiimation' 
at  devatoiy  processes  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps  which  had 
bcgoB  in  the  preccdiDg  period,  were  in  progreu,  and  a  general 
relative  upliftiiv  to^k  place  which  caused  touch  of  the  Eocene 
trn  floor  to  be  occupied  at  this  time  by  lake  basins  and  lagoons. 
Tbe  DOvemctiU,  however,  were  not  all  of  a  negative  character 
an  n^ards  the  water  areas,  for  oscinatians  were  evidently 
frequent,  and  subsidence  must  have  been  considerable  in  some 
ffgo""  to  admit  of  the  accumulation  of  tbe  great  thickness  of 
naterial  found  deposited  there.  Pnh^  tbe  most  striking 
dnaga  fr«B  Eocene  topography  in  Europe  is  to  be  seen  In  the 
extension  of  the  OUgoceiie  sea  over  North  Germany,  whence 
it  extended  eastward  throu^  Ptdand  and  Russia  to  the  Aral- 
Caspian  r^jeo,  communicating  thence  with  Arctic  waters  by 
way  ei  a  Ural  depRssion.  The  Mian  extension  of  the  central 
BKditenanean  «en  appears  to  have  begun  to  be  limited.  It  was 
later  in  tbe  poiod  adiien  tbe  wide-q»ead  emergen  set  in. 


In  Brrtain  Oligocene  fomiations  ere  found  only  la  the  Hampshire 
B>i^in  and  the  Isle  of  Wight;  froni  the  admixtwra  of  frcsh-watcr, 
B^rine  and  estuarine  deposits,  £.  Forbes  mmcd  these  the  "  Fluvio- 
inarine  series."  The  followini;  are  the  mon:  important  subdivisions, 
ill  descending  order:  Tbe  Hamstead  (Hampstead)  beds,  marine  at 
the  top,  with  Oslna  eaUifrra,  Halica,  &c,  estuarine  and  fresh- 
water txidw,  with  Uni/y,  riviparus  and  the  remiiina  of  croctxJilca, 
Uii  rk  ;  ,inil  rii.Liiim.ils.  The  DemLiridge  duuIb,  fresh-watei,  csluaiine 
af.A  i]i,irir:L-,  rt-Liot;  iipiin  the  Bcnihridge  limestone,  with  many 
fr;.-li- water  fm^iU  nMch  33  Limnaea,  Planorbii,  Clmm,  laiRC  land 
Mi3il»,  Amphidromus,  }lclix,  Glandina,  and  many  inicct^  and  pUnt 
laivcs.  Tlie  O^ttorne  btnis,  marls,  cl^yaand  limcitones,  with  Vnio, 
ifniwDfa,  Tht  llc.idon  beih  (upper),  fresh-water  cbys,  mails 
ai«l  limest'incs  (miiiilli:).  brarkijh  iiiid  mjtlnc.  niotc  sandy  (lower), 
bl.irl'i'^h  and  frKh-.watcr  cl.iy^.  marK,  tiil.iceous  limestones  anil 
•indsloncs.  The  cl.-iya  and  sands  of  tbe  Bovey  Basin  in  Devonshire 
were  formerly  claaaed  as  Miocene,  but  they  are  now  regarded  by 
C'  Kcid  as  Eocene  on  the  evidence  of  tbe  pbnt  remains,  though  there 
iastiil  a  possibility  that  they  may  be  found  to  be  of  Oligocene  a^e. 

In  France  the  best-known  tract  of  Oligocene  rocks  rests  in  the 
Paris  basin  in  dose  reUtionihip  with  the  underlying  Eocene.  TheM 
rocks  Includa  the  6iBt  and  aecoml  Kypsum  beds,  the  soucce  of  "  plaster 
of,Btd(L''i  at  Montmactie  tbaArtf  oc'upp^  Ited  it  ao  n«ief',.ia 
tUanB,  and  some  of.  the- beds  iooataiAjsiliaews  nodaks  giwls) 
aad  anboon  mamnaliaa  remains.  AWm  mc  oypsum  beds  is  the 
tiavertine  of  Champi(^y-BUr-Mame.  a  Bcriesof  bliM  and  white  marls 
(■ipra-gypaeou*  marls),  followed  by  the  "  glaiaes  verts  "  or  greenish 
marls.  At  the  top  of  the  lower  Oligocene  of  this  district  is  the 
lacustrine  "  cakaire  dc  Brio  "  or  middle  travertine,  which  Ut^fflAf 
seus-Jouaoe  is  exploited  for  millstures;  this  is  associated  wiwRl^ 
'Fantaind>leau  Untestone.  which  at  Chateau-La ndon  and  Sbums  is 
Mifliricntly  compact  to  form  an  important  building  stone,  used  m  tbe 
Arc  dc  Tnomphe  and  other  structures  in  Paris.  The  upper  Oligocene 
of  Paris  begins  with  the  manus  it  huitres.  followed  by  the  brackish 
and  (rc^h-water  molasse  of  Etrechy,  and  a  wrics  of  tandy  beds,  of 
which  the  best  known  ate  (ho5c  of  FijolaineWcau,  £tampcs  and 
Ormoy;  in  ihese  occur  ihc  g^'J'T^  'J^  cali-ilt  crj-btals,  charged  with 
iand.  (jii'.iliar  in  all  mineral  cjlii-ciiori,  IJIjewlicre  in  France  similar 
miMii  marine,  frosh -water  and  brackish  Ix'ds  are  found:  in  Aqui- 
tai[ie  ihcic  are  marine  and  lacustrine  marls,  limestones  and  mola=5C: 
mirini;  hcd^  occur  at  Biarritz;  lacustrine  and  fresh-water  marls  anti 
Hini-^itones  with  lignite  appear  in  the  mb-Pyrenees;  in  Provence 
ttiere  are  brackish  red  clays,  conglonieBStaa  and  lignites,  with 
limestones  in  the  upper  parts;  and  in  Limagne  thdre  are  mottled 
Mnds,  ailioses,  clays  and  fresh-water  limestones.  In  the  Jura  region 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  centra)  maitif  a  peculiar  group  of  deposits, 
tbe  terrain  mffralifiKiM.  is  found  in  beds  and  In  pixikecs  in  Jurassic 
liiiiirtoae%  StHpHlmesthUdepe^ctMisistsof  red  city  (bolus)  with 
nests  of  weHtB  iron,  as  u  Jut*  and  Franche-aomtC  Alsace,  &c.  i 
occaiiOMBW,-aa  ta  Bouigngne.  Beny,..tbe.val]Qr.  of  the  Aubois, 
ChAtillon,  It  is  msde  up  ofa  breccia  or  conglometate  of  Jurassic 
pebbles  cemented  with  Unionite  and  carbonate  of  lime  or  silica 
intimate  mixture  of  mari  and  iron  ore  in  these  districts  is  called 
"  eastiltard  ").  At  {^lercy  the  cementing  material  is  phosphate  of 
lime  derived  ffom  the  bones  of  mammals  (Adapis,  NetnUmur, 
Putaeoliitriiim,  Xif^oiott,  ftc.),  which  are  so  nilmerous  that  it  has 
been  suggested  that  these  aninuLla  must  have  iH^^n  suffo-ated  by 

S-eous  emanjiions.  Similar  fcrrtiginous  depo^ils  .xeiir  in  Soudi 
rmany. 

In  the  Alpine  rcRion  the  Oligocene  rocks  ossnme  iTie  character 
oi  the  Flysch,  a  comijli;;;  a^^ein[jl;ii;e  of  marly  an<l  s.Tndy  shales  and 
toft  saiirijtones  with  c.ilfari-nui  rrnienl  ("  macitrno  ").  1  he  Flysch 
phase  of  dci">osiliim  had  lx;;un  Lef  ire  ilie  clo'C  ol  tl:e  preceding 
period,  but  the  hi^lV:  rl  it  belonj^  to  tlio  OliEOcenf.  and  is  especially 
characteristic  uf  ihr-  ln:vcr  ijart.  The  Flysch  may  attain  a  very  great 
thickiieis;  in  Djuphinc  it  la  said  to  he  200o  metres.  Obscu're  plant- 
lU-i.'  imprcEVsions  .trc  common  on  certain  horizons  of  this  formation, 
aiiil  li.ivc  received  such  names  as  Chmdriles,  FkcoHi,  Httmiti' 
ik'iJta.  The  "  gtcs  de  Tavcyanna*  "  and  "  Wildf]yst:h  "  of  Lake 
Tliun  ront.iin  fragments  of  eruptive  nCks.  Marine  beds  ocenr  at 
Barrfme.  Dfsert,  Chambfery;4c.,and  parallet  srith  theannnatFhvch 
in  ihc  higher  Alps  of  Vaudols  u  a  ituitimulitlc  limestone:  both 
h^rc  and  near  Interlakcn,  in  the  marble  of  RaDi^tdckc,  calcareous 
al-  ae  are  abundant.  Part  of  die  "  schtates  des  Gnsons  "  ("  Bflndner 
Stiiiefer  ")  have  been  reganled  as  of  Oligocene  age.  In  the  L^man 
region  the  "  Ftyach  rouge"  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Dent  du  Midi  belongs 
to  the  upperpart  of  the  Flysch  formation. 

In  North  Germany  the  lower  Oligoeene  consists  lar[;elv  of  sandy 
mi'N,  often  glaucomtic:  typical  localities  are  Egein  near  Magdeburg 
aii'l  Uif.Iorf  ni^sr  liemburi;:  at  Samland  the  glauconitic  sand  con- 
tains nodules  of  amber,  with  insects,  derived  from  Eocene  strata. 
Tbe  upper  OUgoccne  beds,  wbkb  wver  a  wide  area,  comprise  the 
Stettin  sands  and  Septarian  Clay  or  RopHton,  marine  beds  tending 
to  merge  laterally  one  Into  another.  In  the  Mainz  basin  s  petroleum- 
tmring  sapdy  marl  is  found  at  Pcchelbnann  and  Lobsann  In  Alsace 
underiying  a  fresh-water  limestone  which  is  followed  by  the  marine 
"  Meeressand  "  of  Aliey.  Lignites  {BroMnkaU)  are  widely  sjwcad  in 
this  lesion  and  appear  at  Latdorf,  l.ei'ptig,  in  Westphalia  and 
MecHenburg!  at  Halle  Is  a  variety  called  pynpMte.  which  K 
otpknted  at  Wrisseafcb  for  tbe  mantuacture  of  panflu. 
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In  HclKium  a  unily  6*t1e*  fWcmmoIian,  Aswhian,  MtnMaii). 
nninly  oi  brjc  kish- water  iitigin,  m  lunxcdul  by  the  ni.-irun'  iwimUol 
Bmh  (wilh  the  cUy  of  Boom),  which  pass  up  through  the  inkrior 
ana*  of  Doldtrberg  into  th*  Miiicrni!.  In  Swiizcrl.ind,  beyond  ih« 
llBUt*  of  the  Flytcn,  nturer  the  ;M|>iti'<  m:iiuf.  is  a  bell  ol  griU, 
lUMtonM and cray* in  an  uiic"iii|i.i'  .1  -  undiiii-n,  to  which  ihc  njirn 
''■MiIhM  "  U  usually  given;  ninfJ  v-itli  thi-  iiinl.i'.'*  is  .in  inroml.^ 
9Btianmt\c  litoral  f'>rm.iti<]n,  callcil  .\,ii:rlti„h.  Tli'-  moliM 
0MS>  tUo  in  Bavaria,  wlirrc-  it  ii  scvcril  tli'iti-^mJ  livi  ihkk  jnd 
cmHaIn* llgnltrA,  Olinoi-pnc  i]r|>o-itii  oorur  in  ihi'  Cjrpathi.in  rt^iW 
anil  Tirol;  a«  Fly*ch  and  lit.n  kish  .mil  locuxrinc  b«l»  with  ligniM 
in  KbuBenlmnt,  liRnilt-i  .il  I  l.irin.;  in  Tirnl.  In  the  Spaniih  PyrcniJe* 
thi-y  air  well  developed;  in  the  A(»-nnines  the  scaly  clayi  <'  ar^ille 
fi  ,ii;!i"sr  ")  ore  o(  ttii*  a|«;  while  in  Calabria  ihcy  arc  rcpretenied 
l^y  ilii^  konakimefsteiindFlyich.  Flysch  anr*i'"a''« in  DalmalU 
mill  Isuia  ^hen  it  h  called  "laMcllo")  and  in  North  Botnla, 
where  i(  (wntalns  narine  HnwMoM*.  Llsintet  are  (ooad  at  Sotzkm 
and  Styiia.  nurlw  beib  in  the  Balkan  peniMula,  rfwooMc  (aixU 
prevail  in  South  RuMia,  Flyich  with  mnd*  and  tntata  the  Quicaiai, 


Uffil  cMttw  MBMln  aW  otcttpy  the  Anl-Cuplan  tcslcm  and  Ar- 
■O.ain  ■■■liilil  llMWll  llilii  niilii  Olizoccno  rocEs  are  known 
WltmkliMu,  MfUik,  Tttida  and  Egypt,  wiih  the  (IlicifiGd  tToe« 
and  baaah  ahccta  north  of  (he  Faynm.  In  North  America  the  lork* 
of  thU  period  have  not  been  wy  clearly  dlReremiatcd,  but  they 
nay  poMbty  be  repmentcd  by  the  White  river  bed*  of  S.  DakuCa. 
the  white  and  blue  mnrU  <A  lackion  on  the  MiMi**ipp),  the  ■'  lack- 
nnlan  *'  white  Itracetone  of  Alabama,  the  limestone  of  OcaU  In 
Florida,  ccnain  lacuttrine  daya  in  the  Uinta  batin,  and  by  the  rib- 
band ihak*  wilh  a.iphalt  and  petroli-um  in  the  eoast.il  ranKC  of 
California.  In  South  Amerira  am!  iIil-  A'liillei  upi"  r  OliRooene  ia 
fotmdi  and  (he  liunttc  bed*  of  Oirum  1  ,\ii'i  Ljita  in  Cliik-  and  in  tha 
Strait* of  Magellan  m;iy  Ik.-  of  itii^.  .liji-:  in  I',u.ii;iini,i  .ii.-  the  lll^^W 
OUlOCenC  madnc  Inl  i  I"  r-.i.iii'iiiijii  ■')  and  licil.  witli  iii.iTiini  I'.MJ 
reinaina.   In  Ki;w  /i-.iUiul  lli^  Uauuru  h<;rii:5  of  J.  Hiui'iii  ii  n  ,;,ir.iod 

W  OtecMKi  at  ila  but  are  intcrRratihcd  baiie  volcanic  rocki. 
^   ■  tp  iilUHlllllll  It^l^ftllflni 


In  the  Enxnc  seii  (CteUpbrnrtu.  ediimeUmpiu,  OypeatU^.  StVeOmJ. 
CiMAii  were  abitiid.int,  aad  nummuliiM  aiill  coDttaucd  till  acar  tha 

duse  of  ihc  pcriixl.  but  tliey  were  diminished  in  «iie. 

References.— '■  Geology  of  thi:  Mc  nf  Wight,"  Jiem.  Ceet. 
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O  Hmt.H.  I  illi.il,!.  \iwur,H  F.Osborn.A.Caudry.H.DouviM. 
K  fl.  Newton.  II  Dall,  M.  Coiamann,  C.  Lambert,  Ac«  .  " 
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a.  All.) 

OUOOCLASB,  a  rock-farminf  niiicnl  ^"^-^^  to  Ifai 
pbfiocUH  (f »)  divUMi  of  the  id^>m.  In  Aeaieal  obd- 
potilioo  wHl  in  lu  oyMalfcunphlcrf  and  phy«k*l  dunetoM 
it  to  bttonwdtole  between  aRiile  (NaAlSiA)  ud  aoonhiu 
(CaAliSiA),  being  an  taomoipbous  nixtace  of  three  to  ris 
molecules  of  the  fonner  with  one  of  Utc  totter.  It  to  lAus  a  tod*- 
lime  Map"  aystaUiEiiii  in  the  nnorthic  Kftum.  Vaiktin 
{nlennedtote  brtwcen  olimrhiin  wd  aJbite  aie  kimra  a  alic»- 
cUse-albite.  The  name  oUgodase  was  givtn  by  A.  Bnltltaapc 
in  1816  from  the  Gr.  HUym.  littk,  and  tXav,  to  break,  becMue  iht 
mineral  was  thougbl  to  have  a  lea  perfect  davigB  tkan  albke. 
It  had  previously  been  iMOgniad  a  a  diutoct  tpeda  by  J.  j. 
Bendius  in  18141  nd  was  aiaad  bjr  him  Ktda-apodutaaM 
{Nolnn-stoiMmen),  bacatae  of  its  waabtonce  in  ^ipeanuMi 
to  spoduoMMb  The  hsidnea  b  6^  and  the  wp.  p.  a-6y%-6ii 
la  colour  it  b  osttsUy  whitish,  with  Aada  of  grey,  freca  or  icd. 
Perfectly  coloartea  and  tniuparent  ^aay  raatedal  taiad  at 
Bakcnvilto  fat  M«nh  Canlina  hu  ooeasionally  b«Mi  faoaud  tt 
a  gem-stoiM,  ABotlur  variety  more  freqoemly  oed  at  a  |aa> 
atono  to  tlw  avaiturina  fatopir  or  "  nuntOBs  "  <»0  fomd  as 
nddtoii  dcavacB  maasa  la  cnda  at  TMdatnDd  ia  aoBthan 
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Itornniiii  ol  Cnaui. 

The  bnd  flora  of  thia  period  wai  a  rich  one  conilulng  lat^y  of 
•vergnena  with  charaoera  akin  to  thoae  of  tropical  India  and 
Auatralia  and  aubtrapical  America.  Seaumaa,  aabal  patnu,  fera«, 
dnnamon-treea,  gum-treee,  oaka,  fin,  laurel*  and  willow*  ware 
comnKHL  Chora  u  a  common  fo«Ml  in  the  frc«h-watef  beds.  The 
Bioti  inurertuif  feature  of  the  land  fauna  was  undoubtedly  the 
aatontthing  variety  of  mammalian*,  eapcciallv  the  long  aatle*  from 
the  White  rivtr  bed*  and  others  in  the  iiUenor  of  North  Americn. 
Pachydtrm*  were  very  numerou*.  Many  of  the  mammal*  were  of 
mixco  type*,  Hyattiiion  ifxintea  martupUt*  and  placental*), 
Adapii  (between  pMrhyderm*  and  lemur*},  and  many  were  clearly 
the  loiefunner*  of  living  genera.  Rhinoceiid*  were  repreaentcd  in 
tiie  mmt  Oligocene  by  the  homle**  Attralitrium:P4ilae«mMlodM 
and  ilriiiMtuimHM,  from  Egypt  are  early  prcnotcidian  fomu 
which  may  have  lived  in  thi*  pcnod:  AnekMtrium,  Atteiipput,  Sec, 
w*i«  forerunner*  of  tbe  hone.  Palatothetium,  Aalh/velkeriumt 
J*«[*«ifaJ«,  SUiu^fbtT,  CyncdkiU,  Dinklit,  Ici»pi,  Palatciapu, 
Scinrw,  C»M«n.  HjwMdMM,  Ori»ion,  Poebrolheriitm,  PreUXftal, 
Hyptrtngiim  and  tne  gigantic  Tiunothcrid*  iJHameAiHum, 
trmHtHmam,  Ac,)  an  mow  of  the  Important  genera,  repmentative* 
a(  mat  of  the  nedera  group*.  Including  camivorti  (Caniiat  and 
MidsOi  Inactivom,  nuents,  ruminanta,  camel*.  Tonobc*  were 
abnndanti  and  the  genus  Amo  made  it*  appearance.  Ray*  and  dog- 
fi*h  wwi  tbe  dominant  marine  Sah;  logoonal  bracluab-water  fiah 
are  tepKaeotsd  by  PttHMa*.  Swurdu,  ac  InMct*  abounded  and 
arachfiid*  wen  rapidly  devetoptng.  Cuteropod*  were  locreaiing  in 
impotunce,  idoM  of  the  cenera  ntll  cniting  iCirilkiuM,  Felamidtt, 
il^iM,  laige  NalicM,  nttmhamria,  Vdlnfau  rarritcUa,  RoUdtaria, 
Pyrato).  Cepbalopod*.  on  the  other  hand,  ibow  a  lanina  on. 
rakcypeds  Inclttda  the  genera 

Cyrma,  CMercn.  Bryoeoa  were  wnr  abundant  {Uembrtnifntm, 
Ufnim,  BmiKtat  Jdmmta).  EcUawh  wen  ka  aiunerou*  than 


Norway;  this  preseats  a  biflUant  red  metaliic  glitter,  due  to  the 
pretence  of  numeixxu  small  scales  of  haematite  or  giltbite  cadoad 
ialhelehpar 

Oligodaa  occurs,  often  accompaoylog  ottboclaat,  as  a  cat- 
atitneat  of  i{neo«i  rock*  of  various  kinds;  for  iastaace,  smonsA 
phitooic  ntkt  fo  graaile,  lyenitc,  diorite;  amongst  dike~rocka 
in  porphyry  and  diabase;  and  ubohbK  yoImiuc  iocJu  to  kndcsUa 
and  trachyte.  It  abo  occun  in  gncis*.  Tbe  best  developed  and 
largat  ciystato  ai«  those  foaid  with  oitbodaa^  qoarta,  ipidia 

andcsldteiaveinsiiipamtcatAieadalinNorwv  U-J.&J 

OUPHAHT,  LAUaSHCB  (1819-1SSS).  British  aut^,  a« 
of  Anthoqy  Oliphaot  (1793-1859)^*  wu  bom  at  Capa  Towb 

*  The  family  to  which  OQphant  bdonged  It  rM  aitd  fanwit*  in 
ScMlMi  Msrory.  Sir  Laurence  OliphaM  of  Abents)^,  i^hahrrCf 
who  wu  crated  a  toid  of  tke  Saoctiali  flatUamnt  brfon  lasS.  was 
dceaaded  fton  Sir  WiKaa  CHphant  at  Abariakja  a«l  an  tbt 

female  aide  from  King  Robert  the  Bruoe,  Sir  Wilbun  0/l3S9rto 
renowned  for  his  brsve  defence  of  Stirling  ca»tle  against  Edward  1, 
in  1304.  Sir  Lanience  was  sent  to  condude  a  treaty  whh  Engimd 
In  14S4;  be  helped  to  catabtiah  die  youna  Mqg  James  IV.  oa  hto 
throne,  aod  ha  died  about  1500.  Hiaaon  Joaa,tlieSMll9nl(d.  igtMa 
having  loat  hi*  ion  and  heir,  Cdin,  at  Flodden,  wsa  auoceeded 
by  hi*  grandton  Laurence  (d.  who  wu  taken  prisoner  by  tha 

English  at  the  rout  rA  Solway  Mens  in  1541.  Laurence'*  ton,  Laur- 
ence, the  4th  toed  (■5>^iS99),  *a<  a  (ttnltan  ol  Mary  queen  of 
Scot*,  and  wa*  eucoecdcd  by  U*  psndioa  Laurmce  (I5ft)~i63ih 
who  Wt  no  tons  when  be  died.  The  6th  lord  was  Patrick  Oliphut. 
a  deacadant  of  tbe  4th  hxd,  and  the  tiUe  wu  bdd  by  U*  descndaata 
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■Hb  Uihtx  vu  tbu  KttonMy-genenl  in  Cap«  Colony,  but  wu 
won  trwufecrMl  u  chid  jiuUce  to  Ct^ylon.  The  boy's  e<f ucaUon 
wu  of  tbe  iDMt  douUoiy  liuxl.  Far  the  least  tiselm  portion 
e(  it  bdanoKl  to  th«  ywn  aod  i84g,  when  be  «GCOinp«iucd 
U«  pMtnts  on  t  tour  oa  tbe  cootiaent  o(  £unq>e.  In  1851 
ht  acampuutd  Jung  Bahadur  fnm  Colombo  to  NepauL  |tc 
ptuatd  u  sgreeable  tine  there,  and  saw  enough  that  was  new 
to  enable  bin  to  write  his  fim  book,  A  JmuHcy  I0  Kalmtndm 
(iSsa).  Ttvn  N^ul  he  reluntcd  to  Ceylon  and  thence  to 
En^wd*  daOled  a  Ut^le  with  the  English  bar,  so  fat  at  least 
M  to  eat  dinners  at  linrabi's  Inn,  and  then  with  tbe  Scottish 
bar,  so  iai  at  least  as  to  pass  an  evuniaalion  in  Ronuo  law 
He  was  nxve  happily  inspired  wboi  be  threw  over  his  legal 
•todies  asd  went  te  travd  in  Rassia.  Tbe  outcome  of  that  tour 
wu  bis  book  M  The  RmsiUit  Shores  dJ  HU  Black  Sta  (1853). 
Betwcoi  1853  and  1861  he  was  successively  secretaiy  to  Lud 
£lgjn  during  the  Begotiatkiit  of  tbe  Canada  Reciprocity  treaty 
•t  Washington,  tte  conpaniwi  o(  the  dnke  of  Newcastle  on  a 
visit  to  tbe  Circasfian  coast  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  Lord 
E^a's  private  secietaty  on  his  erpedition  to  China.  Each 
of  these  experiences  produced  a  pleasant  bo(A  of  travel.  In 
1S61  he  was  appointed  first  secretary  in  Japan,  and  might  have 
■ade  a  sucessfuldiplanutic  earner  if  itbad  not  been  interrupted, 
Stalest  at  the  outset,  by  a  night  attack  on  the  legation,  in  which 
ke  Unity  loH  bis  Itie.  It  seems  pnAable  that  he  never  properly 
ncovered  from  this  aHair .  He  ret  ucaed  to  England  aod  resign«l 
tbe  service,  and  wu  elected  to  padiament  is  186s 'or  tbe  Stirling 
Bnrgbs. 

01i|dHULt  did  not  show  any  conspicuoui  parliamentary  ability, 
but  made  a  great  succ^  by  his  vivacions  and  witty  novel, 
PktadiUy  (1870).  He  tell,  however,  under  the  iDfluence  of  the 
QMritualist  propbet  Thomas  lake  Harris  (f  ■».),  who  about  1861 
Itad  organized  a  small  commnnity,  tbe  Brotherhood  ef  the  New 
Life,*  which  at  this  tine  was  settled  at  Brocton  on  Lake  Erie 
and  lubseqwintiy  moved  to  Sasta  Rosa  in  California.  Harris 
obtained  so  strange  an  ascendsneyovcrOliphant  that  the  Utter 
left  pmliament  in  1868,  Icdlowed  bin  to  Brocton,  and  lived  (here 
the  life  of  a  farm  bbourcr,  in  obedience  to  the  imperioua  will  of 
lis  spiritu^  guide.  The  caoie  of  ibis  painful  and  groteaqoe 
^MKiation  has  never  been  made  quite  dear. .  It  was  part  of  tbe 
Brocton  r^me  that  membeit  of  the  community  should  be 
aUowed  to  return  into  the  world  from  tine  to  time,  to  make 
atoney  foe  its  advanlagCi  After  three  years  this  was  permitted  , 
to  Oliphant,  wbo,  when  once  more  in  Etirope,  acted  ss  corres* 
poodcotof  rAeTintfj  during  theFnuin>-G»mBn  War,  and  spent 
afterwards  several  yean  at  Paris  in.  the  service  of  Ibat  joumaL 
There  be  met  Uiss  Alice  le  Stntnge,  wbom  he  married.  In  1873 
he  went  back  to  Brocton.  taking  with  him  his  wife  and  mother. 
During  the  years  which  followed  he  contiounl  to  be  employed 
In  the  service  of  tbe  community  and  its  head,  but  on  work  very 
different  from  that  with  whkh  he  bad  been  occupied  on  his  first 
sojourn.  His  new  work  was  chiefly  financial,  and  took  him  much 
to  New  York  andagooddcol  to  England.  As  late  as  December 
1878  be  continaed  to  believe  that  Harris  was  an  incarnation  of 
tbe  Deity.  By  that  time,  however,  his  mit>d  wns  occupied  with 
•  large  project  of  eoloniaalion  in  Palestine,  and  be  made  In  1879 
anextcnsive  jonneyin  that  conntry,  gdng  also  to  Constantinople, 

nntd  the  death  of  Francis,  the  loth  lord,  in  April  174S.  It  has 
rinoe  been  dainied  by  teveral  pmoni,  but  without  success. 

Aaother  member  cA  tbe  family  wa*  Laeimce  Oliphant 
1767)  the  Jacohiie.  wbo  belonged  to  a  branch  Kttled  at  Cask  in 
Imbibicc.  He  took  part  in  the  rising  of  ■7i5.and  both  be  and  his 
■on  Laurence  {d.  1791)  were  actively  concerned  in  that  o(  ir43- 
beiiH  pment  at  the  batiks  of  Falkirk  and  Colloden.  After  tbe  ruin 
o(  tke  Siaan  cause  they  escaped  to  Pnnee.  bat  were  aftetwuda 
aUowed  to  return  to  Scotland.  One  of  lUs  Olipfaam's  dcsccodsnis 
«a>  Carolina,  Haroocs*  Nairne  (;.f.). 

*  It  should  be  mentionnl  that  the  unfavourable  view  of  Harris 
taken  by  OTiphant's  own  biographer,  and  certainly  not  •tuhen  by 
•abeeaoeot  evMence,  has  been  stronglY  repudiated  by  some  who 
Iraewliim,  Mr  J.  Cuming  Walters,  (oe  intiaDcc,  in  the  WfUmiailtr 
CattUt  (London,  July  IS,  1906)  dcFcnds  (he  purity  of  his  characicr. 
it  is  dimcult  to  arrive  ai  the  eiuct  truth  as  to  Oliphant's  relaiiiMn 
with  hin,  or  the  Gnanrial  arandal  which  ended  them:  and  it  must 
be  admiued  that  OliiAaat  btmaelf  was  at  least  decidedly  oaaky. 


in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  a  base  ot  the  oortbttn  half  of  the 
Holy  Land  iidth  a  view  to  settling  large  numbers  of  Jews  there. 
This  he  conceived  wonid  be  an  easy  task  from  a  financial  point 
of  view,  as  there  were  so  many  persons  in  England  and  America 
"  anxious  to  fulfil  tbe  prophecies,  and  bring  about  the  end  of  tbe 
world."  He  landed  once  more  in  En^nd  without  having 
accomplished  anything  definite;  but  bis  wife,  wbo  had  been 
banished  from  him  for  years  and  had  been  living  in  California, 
was  allowed  to  rqoia  him,  and  tbay  went  to  Egypt  together. 
In  1881  he  crossed  again  to  America.  It  waaoo  tUs  visit  that 
he  became  utterly  disgusted  with  Harris,  and  finally  ^>lit  from 
him.  He  was  at  first  a  little  afraid  that  his  wife  would  not 
follow  him  in  his  renundalioa  of  "  the  propbrt,"  but  this 
was  not  the  case,  and  they  settled  tbenuelves  very  agree- 
ably, with  one  house  hi  tbe  midst  ol  the  German  community 
at  Haifa,  and  anotber  about  twelve  milesoSat  Dalicb  on  Mount 
Carmel. 

It  was  at  Haifa  in  1884  that  tbey  wrote  together  the  strangt 
book  called  Sympneumata:  ErolMtimary  Forces  now  aetm  m 
Uan,  and  in  the  neat  year  Oliphant  produced  there  his  novel 
Uatollam,  which  may  be  taken  to  contain  iu  author's  latest 
views  with  regard  to  the  personage  whom  he  long  considered 
as  "  a  new  Avatar."  One  of  hu  cleverest  worlts,  Altiora  Ptfo, 
had  been  published  in  1883.  In  1886  an  attack  of  fever,  cau^t 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  resulted  in  the  death  of  bis 
wife,  whose  constitution  had  been  undennined  by  the  hardibipa 
of  her  American  life.  He  was  persuaded  that  after  death  be  waa 
in  much  closer  relation  with  her  than  when  she  was  still  alive^ 
and  conceived  that  it  was  under  her  influence  that  be  wrote 
the  book  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Scientific  Reliiion.  la 
November  1S87  he  went  to  England  to  publish  that  book. 
By  the  Whitsuntide  of  1888  he  had  completed  it  and  started 
hr  Amenta,  There  he  determined  to  marry  again,  his  second 
wife  being  a  granddaughter  of  Robert  Owes  tbe  Socialist.  Tbey 
were  married  at  Malvem,and  meant  to  have  gone  to  Haifa,  but 
Oliphant  was  taken  very  ill  at  Twickenham,  and  died  on  the 
lird  of  December  1888.  Althou^  a  very  devet  man  and  a 
delightful  companion,  full  of  high  aq>iratiOD  and  noUe  feeUng, 
Oliphant  was  only  partially  sane.  In  any  case,  bis  education 
was  ludfoously  inappropriate  for  a  man  wbo  aspired  to  be  aa 
authority  on  religioa  and  pbilosopby.  He  bad  gone  through 
no  phttosopbical  discipUne  in  bis  rarly  life,  and  knew  itcxt  to 
Dolhhig  of  tbe  subjects  witfa  regard  to  which  ht  imagined  it 
was  in  his  power  to  pour  a  flt>od  of  new  tight  upon  tbe  worid. 
His  sbort£omingB  and  eccentricities,  however,  did  not*  prevent 
his  being  a  brilliant  writer  and  talker,  and  a  notable  figure  in 
any  society. 

Sec  K(rs  (Marsaiet)  (MiiAant.  Memoir  •/  tke  Life  o/£a«rniM 
OUpkaMandi^AlutOiiphtiMkit  Wife  {.1891).  (M.  G.  DJ 

OUPHAIfT.  HAROARR  OLIPHAMT  (iSia-tSo?).  Bfitilk 
ttovelisi  and  historical  writer,  dau^ter  of  Frands  Wilsoi^  was 
bom  at  Wallyford.near  Musselburgh.  Hkllothian,  in  iSsS.  Her 
cbildboad  was  spent  at  Lasswade  (near  Dalkeith),  Glasgow 
and  LiverpooL  As  a  girl  she  constantly  occupied  hcrMlf  wiib 
literary  eapefimenia,  aitd  in  1849  pnUiabcd  her  first  nowti, 
Paetofn  in  tie  life  of  Mrt  Uartant  UaUlaui  It  dealt  with  (be 
ScottUi  Free  Church  movement,  with  which  Mr  and  Un  Wilson 
both  qmpathtied,  and  had  some  success.  This  she  followed 
up  la  iSji  with  CffM  Ftefd,  and  in  tbe  same  year  aiet  Major 
Blackwood  in  Edinbur^  and  was  imited  by  bim  to  contribute 
to  the  famoua  Biachnood's  Uataane.  The  connexion  thus 
eariy  commenced  lasted  during  her  whole  lifetime,  and  she 
contributed  consideraUy  mote  than  too  articles  to  its  page* 
In  May  1851  she  married  her  cousin,  Frank  W2ion  Ot^iant. 
at  Birfceabcad,  and  settled  at  Harrington  Square,  in  LoadtNL 
Her  husband  was  an  arlisi,  principally  in  stained  glass.  He 
had  very  delicate  heahh,  and  two  of  ibcir  children  died  in  infancy, 
while  the  father  himself  developed  alarming  s>'m|Moa»  of 
consumption.  For  tbe  sake  ot  bis  health  they  moved  in  January 
iSjQ  to  Florence,  and  tbcn^  te  Rome,  where  Frank  Oliphant 
died  His  wife,  left  aknoa  cntlndy  wilbont  retonrccs.  retwiied 
to  K"tl"!rf  and  took  up  tbe  bardes  vl  suppoftiag  ber  three 
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chfldren  hy  bet  own  litmry  wdvily.  She  had  now  become  s 
popular  writer,  and  worked  with  inuuing  lodiiitiy  to  lusiaiit 
ber  posilion.  Unfortunatelr,  ber  borne  Hfe  wu  full  of  unow 
and  dts^pointment.  In  January  1864  her  only  daii^ter  died 
in  Rome,  and  was  buried  in  her  fatho'i  grave.  Her  brolber, 
wbo  hod  emigrated  to  Canada,  was  shortly  afterwards  involved 
tn  financial  ruin,  and  Hn  Ol^ihaid  oflefed  a  home  to  him  and 
bii  diSdite,  and  added  their  support  to  ber  already  heavy 
re^tentibililies.  In  1866  she  seUled  at  Wndur  to  be  near  her 
sons  who  were  being  educated  at  Eton.  This  was  her  home  (or 
the  rest  of  ber  life,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  she  pursued 
a  varied  hteraty  career  with  coemge  Kaic^  broken  by  aaeriea 
of'  the  gravest  troubles.  The  ambitions  she  cherished  for  her 
sons  were  unfulfilled.  Cyril  Fiands,  the  elder,  died  in  1S90, 
leaving  a  Life  of  Alfred  lU  Mustet,  incorporated  In  tus  motha's 
Fonitn  Chitia  for  Em^isk  Stadtn.  The  ywaga,  Frank, 
collaborated  with  her  in  the  Viderim  At*  of  En^isk  IMtrainre 
and  won  a  position  at  the  Biitidi  Mnseum,  but  was  (ejected  by 
the  doctors.  He  died  in  1S94.  With  the  last  of  her  children 
lost  to  her,  she  had  but  little  further  interest  In  life.  Her  health 
steadily  dcdincd,  and  she  died  u  Wimbledon,  on  the  sjtb  of 
June  1897. 

In  the  comae  <rf  ber  long  stmggje  with  cjicwnstances,  Uit 
Oliphant  produced  more  th^  130  separate  works,  including, 
novels,  books  of  travel  and  description,  btsteties  and  vcdumes 
of  Uteraiy  critlcisin.  Among  the  best  known  of  ber  works  of 
fictkm  ate  Adam  Graeme  (1852),  UagdaUn  Hephmt  (1&54). 
LMMnf  (185s).  Tkt  Laird  ef  SorUiK  (1858)  and  a  series  of 
stories  with  the  collective  title  of  The  Cfmnides  of  Cartintford, 
which,  originally  a{q>eariitg  in  Blackwood's  Ucgatine  (1863-1865), 
did  much  to  widen  her  reputation.  This  aeries  included  Saltm 
Ckofd  (1863),  Tkt  BtOor;  amd  fho  DtOcr'M  Pamtly  (1863), 
Tlu  PtrfOiui  CvnU  (1864)  and  Misi  Mofjeribamka  (18M). 
Other  successful  novels  were  Madoima  Itary  (1867),  Squirt  'Arden 
(t8ji),Hetkat»iUnotvkeHMoi>uyOS8o),HesUr{i6&3),KinUm 
(1890),  7^if«rrM{i^aiinv(i890andZ'A«irayte/Z.i/«(i897)- 
Her  tendency  to  mysUrian  fonid  expression  in  TIk  Biltipiend 
aty  (1880)  and  A  LtOU  POpim  fa  tkt  Unttai  (i88a).  Her 
btographlesof  BdtwdtrHHf  (i86>)  and  LattnetiuOtifkaiit  (iSgi), 
together  with  her  Hfe  of  Sheridsnin  the  "  Engliab  Men  of  Letlen  " 
(1883),  have  vivacity  and  a  tympathetlc  t<Mch.  She  also  wrote 
historical  and  critical  woAs  of  considerable  varieQr,  including 
Hittorkal  Skttchu  ^tlm  Rtifn  of  Gtortt  II.  (1869),  The  Utieri 
of  Ptortmt  (1876),  A  lAUrary  Hitlory  of  England  from  1790  to 
i8zs  (1881),  Tk*  Makert  of  Vtttice  (1&87),  Royk  Edimbm^ 
ii&9a),Jena4lem  (1S91}  and  Tkoltakert  ofUodem  Ronuiii^sh 
friide  at  the  time  <^  her  death  she  was  still  occupied  upon  Ani^ 
^  a  fiAHdnng  Honte,  a  record  of  the  progress  and  achievement 
it  the  firm  of  Blackwood,  with  which  she  had  been  so  long  and 
honourably  connected. 

Iter  AmlMognfln  amd  LtOers,  which  prceent  a  tondilBg  picture  of 
bar  domestic  anxietKs,  appeared  in  1899. 

OUPRANr.  Ouram  (Ger.  BdfMl),  the  large  rignal  bora  of 
the  middle  ages,  made,  as  its  name  indicates,  from  the  tusk  of 
an  elephant.  The  oliphant  was  the  instnunent  of  knlgbia  and 
Ben  of  hi^  degree,  and  was  usually  ornamented  with  scenes  ol 
hunting  or  war  carved  cidier  lengthways  or  round  the  horn  in 
sectionsdivided^bandsof  gold  and  stadded  with  gens.  The 
knights  used  their  oliphants  in  the  hunting  field  and  in  battle, 
and  the  loss  <rf  this  piedous  bom  wu  oomUered  as  shameful  as 
the  loss  of  sword  or  banner. 

OUVA.  rEMBiM  WMKB  IX  (ugiT-rsjo),  ^Mulih  mas  of 
lettoi,  was  bom  at  Cordoya  about  1493.  After  studying  at 
Salamanca,  Alcali,  Paris  and  Rome,  he  was  iqtpointed  rector 
at  Salamanca,  where  be  died  in  1530.  maDidotodtlodignidad 
id  kombn  (1543).  an  unfinished  mA  completed  by  Frnndsco 
Cervantes  de  SaUsar,  was  written  diiefiy  to  prove  the  witabiHty 
of  Spanish  as  a  vehicle  for  pbiloBophic  ditcustion.  He  also 
pubUihed  translations  of  the  AmphiirHO  (15^5),  the  Elytra 
(1538)  and  the  Htctiba  (1518). 

MIVARB.  OASPAB  Iffi  flDZ^AH.  count  of  <»iv«m  and 
duke  «f  San  tmcar  (1587-1645),  S|nniih  nyil  fimnultc  and 


mbiister,  was  bom  b  Rone,  utoc  Us  hther  was  Spanh^ 
ambaasadw,  on  the  6th  of  Jauiaiy  1587.  Hit  conpond  title  k 
explained  by  the  fact  that  be  faiberited  the  ritle  of  co«M  el 
CHivares,  but  was  created  duke  of  San  Lncar  by  the  favour  «f 
Philip  IV.  He  begged  the  king  to  allow  bin  to  preaerve  his 
Inherited  title  in  combination  irfth  the  new  koponr  acwwdiin 
to  a  practice  of  whkh  diere  are  n  few  other  emoiito  in  Spaai* 
histc«y.  Tbetcfine  he  was  eoonttonly  spoken  of  as  ef  fwn/a 
dmque.  During  the  life  (rf  Philip  m.be  was  appointed  to  a  post 
in  the  household  of  the  heir  apparent,  Philip,  hy  the  Intetcst  «C 
his  maternal  undo  Don  Baltasar  de  ZAfiiga,  wbo  was  the  bewd  «f 
the  |»inoe%  eataUidunent.  OBnxn  mde  It  Us  burineaa  W 
acqidre  the  most  complete  influence  over  the  yoaag  prinoa 
When  PhiUp  IV.  ajcnided  the  thiooe  hi  1621,  at  the  age  of  sl>- 
teen,  he  showed  his  confidence  in  Ollvates  by  ordering  that  al 
P^>ers  reqnhing  the  nyal  signature  should  fnt  be  aeat  t«  tbt 
cotmt-dnke.  OUvares  coold  now  boast  to  Us  uncle  Don 
BaUaaar  de  ZAlSgi  that  he  waa  "aS."  1ft  hecane  what  k 
known  in  Spain  as  a  KHda — something  more  than  a  prime 
minister,  the  favourite  and  aUer  of  the  king.  For  twcnty-twn 
years  he  directed  the  policy  of  Spain.  Itwasapnlodof  ooaatant 
war,  and  finally  of  dIsaMer  alMoad  and  trf  icbelKea  nt  haaaa. 
The  Spaniards,  wbo  were  too  thoioo^ly  nonatthlealtoblaM 
the  king,  bdd  his  favourite  re^nsible  for  the  misfortunes  of  the 
country.  Tift  count-duke  became,  and  for  long  remained,  in 
the  of^tion  of  his  countrymen,  the  accepted  model  of  a  gnaptaf 
and  bicaphUe  favourite.  Of  ktc,  largely  under  the  jmpimtiea 
of  Don  Antonio  Canovas,  thne  hu  bMn  a  certain  reaction  in  hb 
favour.  It  wotdd  wtidnly  be  most  unfuat  to  blame  OKvam 
alone  for  the  decadence  <a  Spain,  whieh  wu  due  t«  Intemd 
causes  of  long  standing.  The  groM  errors  of  bis  policy — the 
renewal  of  the  war  with  HoOandte  i6ai,  the  peirfKcnoeol  ^Mta 
hi  taking  part{ntheThirtyYeai^War,tbc  leaser  wan  OMkHakca 
in  northern  Italy,  and  the  entile  nc^cct  of  dl  effort  to  promote 
the  unification  of  the  different  state*  fonning  the  pnnnsular 
kingdom — were  shared  by  him  with  the  king,  the  Chuidi  and 
the  commercial  classes.  When  be  bad  faBea  from  power  bt 
wrote  an  ^mlogy,  in  which  be  maintained  that  be  fand  always 
widied  to  Ke  more  attention  paid  to  internal  govcnmieat,  and 
above  all  to  the  complete  unification  of  Portugal  with  Spate. 
But  if  this  was  not  an  altertbouiJtti  lie  nuist ,  on  Ids  own  shonteb 
stand  accneed  of  having  cairied  ont  dutii«  hog  ycua  a  vikr 
wUdi  he  knew  to  be  dhastvons  to  Ids  coontiy,  nthcr  than  liik 
the  loss  of  the  king's  favour  and  of  his  place.  (Mivares  did  net 
share  the  king's  taste  for  art  and  Utcnture,  but  he  formed  «  vast 
collection  of  state  papers,  andent  and  contemporary,  vddtJi  he 
endenvonnd  to  pnAect  bea  dcstmctten  ^  cnuSiag  tihom  asMi 
heirloMn.  He  also  foamed  a  splendid  avtaiy  lAldi,  ander  the 
name  of  the  "  hoicoop,"  was  a  favourite  subjea  of  ridicule  with 
his  enemies.  Towards  the  end  of  his  period  of  bvour  be  canned 
great  offence  by  Icgitiraising  a  supposed  bastard  eon  of  very 
doubtful  patctnity  and  vortUcH  pcnoaul  chaftcter,  and.  ^ 
anangfaig  a  rich  marriage  for  Um.  The  fall  of  OUvares  was 
immediately  due  to  the  revolts  of  Portugal  and  Catalonia  la  164a 
The  king  part  ed  with  him  iduclantly,  and  only  under  the  pieasine 
of  a  string  court  intrigue  beaded  by  Qneen  Isabella.  It  ana 
noted  with  amiety  by  Ma  enemies  thia  he  was  ■Mceeded  in  thn 
kingV  oonSdence  hy  hb  nephew  the  count  of  Haro.  Hmk 
remains,  however,  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  which  FhOip  tells  his 
old  favourite,  with  frivolous  ferocity,  that  it  might  be  necessary 
to  sacrifice  hb  life  In  order  to  avert  unptvularity  fron  the  royid 
house.  Olivaies  was  drivm  from  office  in  1643.  He  retired  by 
the  lung's  order  to  Toro.  Here  he  endeavoured  to  satisfy  fab 
passion  for  activity,  partly  by  sharing  in  the  municipal  govern* 
mcnt  of  the  town  and  the  rq^lalion  of  its  commons,  woods  and 
pastures,  and  partly  by  the  composition  of  the  sptdogy  be 
published  under  the  title  of  Ml  Nicandro,  which  was  pcrfaapa 
written  by  an  agent,  but  was  undeniably  in^ired  by  the  laOea 
minister.  The  Kitaitdro  was  denounced  to  the  Inquisitio).  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  Olivares  might  have  ended  In  the  prisons 
of  the  Holy  Office,  or  on  the  scafloU,  if  he  had  not  died  on  the 
aandef  July  1645. 
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ObMd,  iSM:  Md  Don  F.  Slvds's  IdtradHctkm.  ■ 
jKraanhk  10  OBwta.  to  fah  cdidon  of  tbe  Ortu  A  Ser  Maria  ia 
Aptb  j4drty  FtUpt  I V.  (Madrid,  iSSs-lSSfi). 

OUVB  (OCm  «Mm^),  the  plut  ihat  yiddi  tlie,oUve  <nl  of 
behmging  to  a  Mctlon  of  tho  natiml  older  Okacew, 
ai  wbidi  it  fau  btea  tiken  as  the  type  The  genus  Olea  tndudcs 
about  Uurty  specks,  vciy  wldcfy  scattered,  chiefb'  over  the 
Old  Wodd,  from  the  barin  of  tbe  Meditenanean  to  Soath 
Afria  and  New  Zealand.  The  irOd  oUve  b  a  bbmD  tree  or 
bob  of  rather  ttrsggiing  growth,  with  thorny  brandies  and 
vffOBU  oblong  pointed  leavca,  daA  grcyish-gieen  above  and, 

■  Ik  yomg  state,  boaiybeoeatb  with  whitish  scales,  tbe  smaB 
•tit*  ftnNis,  with  ftwdeft  caJyx  and  coroUa,  two  stamens 
nd  ttfd  stlgina,  are  borae  mi  tbe  last  year's  wood,  hi  racemes 
ipogbg  from  the  axUs  of  the  leaves;  tbe  drupaceous  fndt 
h  anfi  m  Ihe  wild  i^t,  and  the  flediy  pericarp,  whkh  ^ves 
the  cultivated  a&n  its  economic  value,  is  liaird  and  coaq»ntivcly 
ttis.  la  the  cnltintsd  foimft  tbe  tree  acqnfrei  ■  mora  compact 
blit,  the  bTancbee  lose  thor  ^fawus  cbancter,  wide  tbe  young 
Anil  become  more  or  Leas  angular;  tbe  Wavn  aro  always 

lioaiy  on  the  under-eide, 
and  are  generally  lanceo- 
late in  shape,  thon^ 
var^ng  much  In  breadth 
and  liK  in  the  different 
fcinda.  Tbe  fruit  la  sub- 
ject to  stUI  greater 
changes  of  form  and 
colour;  usually  oval  or 
nearly  globular,  In  some 
wrts  it  b  egg-ehaped,  in 
otherB  much  dongsied; 
while  the  dart  hoe  that 
ft  commonly  assumes 
when  ripe  is  exchanged 
in  many  varieties  for 
vkdet,  green  or  abnost 
white.  At  present  the 
wild  olive  b  found  In 
roost  of  the  countries 
around  tlie  Uedlter- 
laseaa,  frtntding  iu 
range  on  tbe  wcrt  to 
Portugal,  and  eastward 
to  the  vidoity  dl  tbe 
Caqiian.  idnle,  locaBy, 

■  occBis  even  In  Afghanistan.  An  umkndited  native  cf 
S!rtb  and  tbe  maritime  parts  of  Aria  Minor,  ha  abund- 
we  h  Greece  and  the  Islands  o(  tbe  AnUpelago,  and  the 
fmpKot  aDusons  to  it  by  tbe  oariiest  poets,  seem  to 
Uole  that  it  was  there  also  indigenous;  bat  in  localities 
■■Me  beu  the  Levant  it  micf  have  cecsped  bun  odtivation, 
Kwtting  more  or  less  to  its  pcbnitive  type.  R  ahmn  a  madied 
Mwmiti  far  gJcewoBurtbnd  nperUaBty  fbrthe— ^breese, 
iMriridng  wiUi  e^edal  hamlaoce  on  tlN  Kmesleae  sfapm 
lad  «igs  that  often  fionn  tbe  riHfCa  of  tbe  Greek,  penlnsnla 
md  adjacent  islands. 

The  varieties  of  oUve  knoim  ti»  tbe  omdcsi  enUmtor  ate 
otKOttly  nunemos— according  to  scmte  authorities  equalling 
Bt  "wpftitng  in  number  those  «f  tbe  vine.  In  France  and  Italy 
u  Itait  thirty  kinds  have  been  ennmented,  but  comparatively 
In  an  grows  to  any  large  extent.  None  of  these  out  be  safely 
Untfad  with  aadeat  dwoiptfam,  thoui^  ft  b  not  unlikdy 
(hit  some  of  tbe  BaiBMMeamd  aoits  that  axe  most  esteemed 
vcf  he  dmcendanu  of  tbe  bmed  "liddan"  (see  bdow). 
itstr  letaiaa  iu  old  pre«niiience  in  dive  cultivatian;  and, 
ilm^  iu  ancfest  Gallic  ptmrince  now  cxcds  it  in  the  production 
t(  tb*  finer  oOs,  iu  fast-impravinc  cdtorc  may  restore  tbe  old 
WSm-  The  bmaiUcaved  dhe  trBoa  of  ^pahi  bear  %  bugn 
l>iA,fatt  the  pericarp  b  of  more  bitter  flavour  and  the  oO  of 
<nk«  qpaUty.  Tbrn  oine  tresk  even  when  free  incnase  b 


A,SboM«faliveHXM«rM^SM)  (from 
■tweXiojnced;  B,  openea  flower;  C, 
•tniol  KcttoR  of  piMiL  B  and  C  ot- 
hfied. 


uacBiHM  ty  pruning.  Is  of  very  slow  growth;  but,  whQ^ 
aBowad  icr  ages  its  nalural  development,  the  trunk  eomelioHB 
ottaina  •  considerable  diameter.  Dc  CondoUe  records  one 
exceeding  ft.  fa  girth,  the  age  beuig  supposed  to  amotmt 
to  seven  centuries.  Some  old  Italian  olives  have  been  credited 
with  an  antiquity  reaching  back  to  the  first  years  of  the  empire, 
or  evm  to  the  days  of  republican  Rome;  but  the  age  of  such 
ancient  trees  is  always  doubtful  during  growth,  and  tbdr  identity 
with  old  descriptions  still  more  difficult  to  establish.  The  tree 
in  cultivation  rarely  exceeds  30  ft.  in  hdghl,  and  in  France 
and  Italy  is  generally  con&ned  to  much  more  limited  dimensioni 
by  frequent  pruning.  The  wood,  of  a  yellow  or  light  grccntilt> 
brown  hue,  is  often  finely  veined  with  a  dfLclus, Jint,  ffiA,  ImMI 
very  hard  and  close  gr^ncd,  b  valued  1qi  inn  )at4li<iliWM 
and  ornamental  turner.  ■i'l  * 

The  olive  h  propagated  in  various  ways,  but  cuttlntjs  or  layefams 
ecnerally  piclcirvd ;  the  tree  root*  id  favourable  soil  almost  as  easily 
us  tlie  willow,  and  throw*  up  wicksn  from  the  tturap  when  cut  down. 
Bradchcs  of  various  thickness  are  cut  into  lengths  of  several  feet 
t.irh,  anil,  planted  rather  dteply  in  manuied  ground,  soon  vpfittate; 
ihorter  pitci;*  are  sometimes  [aid  ho riion tally  in  .ih,i!l<iw  tr<nchrs, 
v,ln>n,  toVL'rtd  .1  [iw  iin  li-'t.  ui  will,  lliL-y  r.i].idl\  t jir.  1  [j  | .  -.ur r- 
liko  slioot-i.  In  L.rtn.L-  ,irnl  tliu  iol,i[jiJ,i  t;r.ili:r;,;  llji'  iiihn..u.i|  ino 
on  (he  »i!<l  foriii  ii  a  Loiiiniuii  prai  \  v  it.  In  1 1,1 1  y  <  iFilir>  uiin  l.uds. 
which  form  sin.ill  Bi*cllin(^-j  on  the  swms.  am-.tiLfiilly  pxctsnl  and 
planted  bcnoaih  iIil'  b-urhf,  where  lliiy  i'  ,'ljiv.  "  uuvuli  " 

soon  forming  a  vii;oriju4  sliuiit.  Oli.,i Minna  11^  iIil'  Ijr^i-r  Luii^hs  ,ice 
inarched,  and  >oune  tnt-i  llius  smin  obtjintd.  '1  ho  olii-u  is  also 
(ometimes  raised  from  sccil,  ihc  uily  piricjq)  Leioi;  lirst  wjffcnfTl  liy 
llii^ht  rotling.  or  fj^ikinK  in  hiit  water  or  in  an  alkaline  solution,  xa 
fadlicate  Ki'niiinatiun.  The  olives  in  the  L-^sC  often  receive  -little 
Bttt-ntiun  from  tlie  husbandman,  the  brancheEi  being  allowed  to  BRMV 
freely  and  without  curtailment  by  the  pruning -knife;  water,  how* 
iver.  must  be  supplied  in  long  drouslits  to  ensure  a  crop;  with  tMs 
nL'Klectful  cultura  the  ticea  bear  abuodutly  only  at  intervals  cf 
iliiee  or  four  years;  thus,  although  wiU  growth  is  (avoarabis  ,ie 
the  picturesque  aspect  of  the  plantatjon,  it  is  not  to  l)e  recoauDeadeil 
on  economic  groonds.  Where  the  olive  is  carefully  cidtivBtet),  SI  In 
Languedoc  and  Provence,  It  is  planted  in  rows  at  regular  IntervSlH 
the  distance  between  the  trees  varying  in  different  "  olivettes,* 
accordiug  to  the  variety  grown.  Careful  pruniug  is  practiced,  the 
object  bartg  to  pteaerve  the  lIowcr-lKaring  shoots  of  the  preceding 
year,  while  keeping  the  head  of  the  cm  low,  so  as  to  allow  the  easy 
gathering  of  thiE  fruit ;  a  dome  or  rounded  rorm  is  generally  the  aim 
of  the  pruner.  The  spaces  between  tbe  trees  ore  occasionally 
manured  with  rotten  dung  or  other  nitrogenous  matter:  in  France 
\M>"llcn  rags  are  in  hit;h  csicem  for  thi»  purposed  Various  annual 
Lro[)b.  are  sometime^  raiaxl  between  the  rows,  and  in  Calabria  wheat 
even  is  grown  in  this  w.iy;  but  the  trees  are  better  without  .my 
intermediate  cro|)pinK.  l„itterly  a  'Iwarf  variety,  very  prolillc  and 
witli  green  fruit,  has  come  into  taiour  in  certain  loealities.  especially 
in  America,  where  it  is  viid  to  Ii.ive  produced  a  crop  two  or  three 
seasons  after  plantinf;,  'i  hi-  or'lin.iry  liirulj  do  not  become  profilalile 
ti>  the  grower  until  Itoni  live  sevt-n  >iar9  alter  the  cuttings  are 
placed  in  the  olive-ground.  Apart  from  occasional  damage  by 
weather  or  organic  fac^,tjw  olhn  crop  i>  somewhat  precarious  even 
with  the  most  careful  MMrmJoB,  and  the  br^c  untended  trees  so 
often  seen  in  Spain  and  Iw^aoitat  yield  that  certain  irwxime  to  the 
peasant  proprietor  that  some  authors  have  attributed  to  ttiem;  the 
crop  from  these  old  trees  b  often  onomious,  but  they  seldom  bear 
well  two  years  in  succession,  and  in  many  iasuaccs  a  luxuriant 
harvest  can  only  be  reckoned  upon  every  sixth  or  scveoU^  sMson, 
The  fruit  when  ripe  is,  by  the  careful  grower,  picked  by  Hand  and 
depoAed  in  eloths  or  boskets  for  conveyance  to  tbe  iniHt  but  in 
many  ports  of  Spain  and  Greece,  and  gertetaUy  in  Asia,  the  obvcs 
are  beaiua  down  by  polea  or  by  shaking  the  boughs,  or  even  allowed 
to  drop  naturally,  often  lyin^  on  the  ground  until  the  convedence 
of  the  owiKr  admita  of  their  removal-  much  of  the  inferior  oil 
owes  its  bad  quality  to  the  careleasiiBB  of  tbe  proprietor  of  the  trees. 
In  southern  Europe  the  olive  barveat  is  in  the  winter  months,  oon> 
tinuing  for  several  weeks:  but  the  time  varies  in  each  oonntry,  and 
also  with  the  season  and  the  kinds  cultivated.  The  amount  of  oil 
contained  in  the  fnrit  differs  much  in  the  various  sorts;  the  pericarp 
usually  yields  from  60  to  70%.  The  ancient  agriculturists  l>eliei-ed 
that  the  olive  would  not  succeed  if  jilantcd  rooie  than  a  few  leagues 
from  the  sea  {Thcophrasiua  gives  300  stadia  as  the  l.mit),  but  modrrn 
experience  does  not  confirm  the  iilea,  anri,  though  i,ho«iiis  a  pri'fcr- 
ence  for  the  coaat,  it  has  long  been  grown  f.ir  inland.  A  (--il-".ireous 
soil,  however  dry  or  poor,  seems  best  .adapted  to  its  healthy  develop- 
ment, (hough  the  tree  will  grow  in  -.\n-:  ll^ht  soil,  and  even  on  clay  if 
ttell  drained;  but.  aa  remark"!  hy  Piiny.  the  plant  is  more  liable  to 
disease  on  rich  soils,  and  Ihi'  '--i  i'  ii.ierior  to  the  produce  of  the 
poorer  and  more  rocky  ground  the  species  naturally  affects.  Tbe 
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■ucc— Iw  «e*MU.  M  the  sicat  damue  of  the  (danutkiiu.  A 
■pedn  of  coccus,  C.  altae,  att«cbet  itself  to  the  Aoots,  and  certain 
hpidCPpMRMH  Gat«rpilla»  feed  oa  the  Icavea,  while  the  "  oKve-Ry  " 
Mladca  the  fmit.  tn  France  Cbe  olivettea  tuSer  occaiioiMHy 
from  frost;  in  the  early  part  of  the  iSth  centary  many  tree* 
were  cut  to  the  ground  by  a  winter  of  exceptional  severity.  Gales 
and  (ongj-continued  rains  during  the  gathering  season  also  cause 
niHchitfr 

The  unripe  fruit  of  the  dive  b  braely  used  in  modem  as  ta  ancient 
tifflcs  a*  an  article  o(  dcssen.  to  enhuce  the  flavour  of  wine^aod  to 
Knew  the  sniMtiveiKM  of  the  palate  for  other  viands  For  this 
puipoie  tiM  (rait  bpickeillrtlilr  green,  lOalBed  for  ale*  boura  in  an 
alkaline  ky.  wubea  well  In  dcaa  water  and  then  ptaced  in  bottles 
or  jan  fiM  with  brine;  the  Rooana  added  osMren  to  the  salt  to 
increase  the  bitter  flavour  of  the  oUvea,  aad  at  the  preseol  day  s^ces 
are  sometimes  used. 

Tlie  leave*  and  bark  tH  the  tree  are  employed  in  the  south,  as  a 
tMUC  medidne,  in  intermittent  fever.  A  lesinous  matter  called 
"  olive  gum,"  or  Lucca  gum,  formed  by  the  exadini  juice  in  hot 
ieaaons,  was  anciently  in  medical  esteem,  and  in  modem  Italy  is  used 
aa  a  perfume^ 

In  England  the  (dive  is  not  hardy,  tboagh  In  the  southern  counttet 
it  will  stand  ordinary  winters  witn  only  the  protection  of  a  ,wall, 
and  will  bear  fmit  in  such  situatioos;  but  the  leaves  arc  genemlly 
died  in  the  autumn,  and  the  olives  rarelv  ripen. 

The  genu*  Ofm  includes  several  otner  spcdes  of  some  economic 
importance.  O.  pamknUaa  is  a  laiscr  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  50 
or  60  ft.  in  the  twcsu  of  Queensland,  and  yidding  almrd  and  tough 
timber.  The  yet  harder  wood  of  0.  laurifelia,  an  inhabitant  of  Naul, 
b  the  Uack  ironwood  of  the  Scwth  African  ct^onict. 

At  what  remote  period  of  buman  piogren  tbe  w3d  olive 
passed  under  the  care  of  the  hmbandnmp  and  became  the 
Cruitf n)  garden  olive  it  Is  inpoalble  to  conjecture.  Tbe  frequent 
reference  in  the  Bible  to  the  plant  and  iu  produce,  Its  implied 
abundance  In  the  land  of  CaJuan,  tbe  important  place  it  hat 
alwayi  fadd  in  tbe  ecooomy  of  the  iohabilanta  of  Syiia,  lead 
m  to  contider  that  oountij  the  birthplace  of  tbe  cultivated 
(£ye.  An  improved  variety,  possessed  at  first  by  some  small 
Semitic  sept,  it  was  ptob^y  slowly  distributed  to  adjacent 
tiibra;  and,  yidding  profusely,  vith  Utile  labour,  that  oily 
matter  to  essential  to  hcahhy  life  in  the  dry  hot  cUniatcs  of  tbe 
East,  the  gift  of  tbe  fruitful  tree  became  in  that  primitive  aje 
a  ^mbol  of  peace  and  goodwill  among  the  wirUke  barbarians. 
At  a  later  pwiod,  with  the  devdopmeot  of  roariiime  enterprise, 
the  dl  was  con^ied,  «•  an  article  of  tiade,  to  the  neighbouring 
Pdasgic  and  Ionian  nations,  and  the  plant,  doubtless,  soon 
followed. 

In  the  Homeric  world,  as  depicted  in  tbe  Iliad,  olive  oil  it 
known  only  M  a  luxury  of  the  wealthy— an  eiotic  product, 
prised  chiefiy  for  its  value  in  the  heroic  toilet;  the  wamon 
antunt  themsdvca  with  it  after  the  bath,  and  the  body  of  Patrodus 
is  simUarty  sprinkled;  but  ao  mention  of  the  culture  of  the  plant 
is  made,  nor  does  it  find  any  place  on  the  Achillcaa  riiield^ 
on  whicb  a  vineyard  is  represented.  But,  although  no  reference 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  occurs  in  the  Iliad,  the  presence 
«f  the  tree  in  the  gardcD  of  Aldoous  and  otber  familiar  allusions 
show  K  to  have  been  known  when  the  Oifyuey  ivas  written. 
Whenever  the  introduction  may  have  taken  pUce,  all  tradition 
points  to  the  limestone  bills  of  Attica  as  the  seat  of  its  fLrat 
cullivatioB  on  the  Hellenic  peninsula.  When  Poseidon  and 
Athena  contended  for  the  future  dty,  an  oUve  tprang  from  the 
barren  rock  at  the  bidding  of  the  ^dess,  the  patron  of  those 
arts  that  were  to  bring  undying  influence  to  the  rising  slate. 
That  this  myth  has  some  rclatioa  to  tbe  fint  planting  of  the 
olive  in  Greece  seems  certain  from  the  remarkable  Moiy  told 
by  Herodotus  of  the  Epidaurians,  who,  on  their  crops  falUng, 
applied  for  counsel  to  the  Delpbic  oradc,  and  were  enjoined 
to  erect  statues  to  Damia  and  Auxesia  (symbds  oi  fertility) 
caned  from  the  wood  of  the  true  garden  olive,  then  poesessed 
only  by  tbe  Athenians,  who  granted  their  request  for  a  tree  on 
fxin£tion  of  their  making  an  annual  sacrifice  to  Alhcna,  its 
patron;  tbey  thus  obeyed  the  command  of  the  Pyibian,  and  their 
lands  became  sgsin  fertile.  Tbe  sacicd  tree  of  the  goddess  long 
Stood  on  tbe  Acropolis,  and,  thtnigh  destroyed  in  tbe  Persian 
Invasion,  sprouted  again  from  the  root — some  suckcn  of  .which 
Mce  Mod  to  have  produced  those  olive  trees  oC  tbe  Academy  in 
■ariicraaBnokaimnd.  By  the  time  oC  Solon  (be  oUve  hid 


io  apnead  that  be  fdnnd  'il  access^  to  enact  bws  to  ngnlUc 

the  cidtivatlon  of  tbe  tree  in  Attica,  from  wbfch  country  it  was 
probably  dbtributed  gradually  to  alt  tbe  Athenian  albcs  aad 
tributary  stales.  To  the  Ionian  coast,  where  it  abounded  ia 
the  time  of  Thalcs,  it  may  have  been  In  an  cadier  age  bntoght 
by  Phoeniciaa  vessels,  some  of  the  Sporsdcs  may  have  received 
it  from  tbe  aame  aourcei  the  olives  of  Rhodes  and  Crete  had 
perhaps  a  similar  origin.  SaBraa.  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
epithet  of  Aeschylus  UXoiA^et),  nuist  have  had  Ibe  fruitfd 
plant  king  before  the  Periiao  wars. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  valued  tree  was  taken  to  tfagna 
Gracda  by  the  first  Achaean  cek>nistft,  and  the  assertion  of 
Pliny  (quoted  from  Feoettella),  that  no  olives  existed  in  Ixalf; 
in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priacun,  must  be  nceived  with  the 
caution  due  to  many  statemeots  of  that  industiiois  compBcs. 
In  Latin  Italy  the  cultivation  seetna  to  have  qiread  slowly, 
for  it  was  not  until  the  conaulsbqi  of  Pompey  that  the  production 
of  became  sufficient  to  pcnui  of  its  exportation.  In  Pliny's 
time  it  was  already  grown  abundantly  in  thetwoGallicproviBOea 
and  in  Spain;  indeed,  in  the  earlier  days  of  Stnbo  th* 
ligurians  supjjied  ibc  Alpine  barbarians  with  oil,  in  eccbangB 
for  the  wild  pcoduce  of  their  mountains;  the  plant  may  have 
been  introduced  into  those  districts  by  Greek  settlers  in  a 
previous  age.  Africa  was  indebted  for  the  olive  mainly  to 
Semitic  agencies.  In  Egypt  the  culture  never  seems  to  have 
made  mu^  progiessi  the  mI  found  In  Tbcban  tombs  was 
probably  imported  from  Syria.  Along  the  southern  shore  oit 
the  great  inland  sea  the  tree  was  carried  by  tbe  Phoenicians, 
at  a  remote  period,  to  their  numerous  colonics  in  Africa— 
though  the  abupdaat  oUvca  of  Cyrene,  to  which  alliaiaD 
is  made  by  Theophnstus,  and  the  dancotu  foliage  of  wboae 
descendanu  still  clothes  tlie  twAs  of  tbe  deserted  Cyrenaica, 
may  have  been  the  ofispiing  of  Greek  I^ts  brought  by  iho 
first  settlers.  The  tree  was  most  likely  introduced  into  southern 
Spain,  and  perhaps  into  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  by 
Phoenician  merchants;  and,  if  it  be  true  that  old  olive  tiBes 
were  found  in  tbe  Canaries  on  tbeir  tedisoivery  by  medieval 
navigators,  the  vsoeraUe  trees  probably  owed  their  origin 
to  tbe  same  enterprising  pioneers  of  the  aadcnl  world.  De 
Candolle  says  that  tbe  means  by  which  the  olive  was  distributed 
to  the  two  Opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are  indicated 
by  tbe  names  ^vcn  to  the  plant  by  their  respective  inhabitants — 
the  Greek  tXata  paadng  into  the  Latin  dea  and  eftm,  that  in 
its  turn  becoming  tbe  iilivo  of  the  modem  Ildian,  the  elh» 
ot  the  Spaniard,  and  the  oUre,  elnier,  of  the  FVeuch,  iride  to 
Africa  and  southern  Spain  lire  olive  retains  appeUatiwca  derived 
from  the  Semitic  sob  or  seit;  but  the  complete  subjugation  of 
Barbary  by  tbe  Saracens  suffideuly  aoounts  for  tbe  prevalence 
of  Semitic  forms  tn  that  region;  and  aaytiMO  (Arab.  scMn), 
the  Andalusia  n  name  of  tbe  fruit,  locally  given  to  the  tiM 
itaeU.  is  but  a  vestige  of  the  Moorish  conquesL 

yieldhig  a  gnteful  substitute  for  the  butter  and  animal  fatf 
consumed  by  the  races  of  tbe  north,  the  olive,  among  tbe  sonthcn 
nations  of  antiquity,  became  an  emblem  not  only  of  peace  bat  of 
national  wealth  and  domestic  plenty,  tbe  brandies  borae  to  tbe 
Panatbenaea,  the  wild  oUvespray  of  the  Olympic  victor,  tbe  olft* 
down  of  tbe  Roman  conqoenr  at  ovation,  and  those  of  tbe 
equiles  at  thdr  imperial  review  alike  tnnficd  gifts  of  peace  tbat, 
to  a  barboioos  xgit,  could  be  seemed  by  victory  afcne.  Among 
the  Creeks  the  ^  was  valued  as  an  important  article  of  diet, 
as  wdl  as  for  iu  citemal  use.  Tbe  Bxmian  people  employed 
it  largely  in  food  and  cookery — the  wealthy  as  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  the  toilet;  and  in  the  luxurious  days  of  the  later 
empire  it  became  a  favtmrite  axiom  that  lot^  and  pleaaant  Ule 
depended  on  two  fluMs,  "  wine  wiiUn  and  oil  without."  Plfa^ 
vaguely  describes  fifteen  varieties  of  olive  cultivated  In  Ms  day, 
that  called  the  "  licinlan  "  being  bdd  In  most  esteem,  and  the 
0(1  obtained  from  it  at  Venafrum  in  Campania  tbe  finest  known 
to  Roman  connoisseuTS;  the  in^iduce  of  Istria  and  Baetica  was 
regarded  as  second  only  to  that  of  the  Italian  peidtisnla.  The  gtw 
mri  of  the  empire  valued  the  unripe  fniit,  steeped  in  brine,  as  a 
provocative  to  lb*  palate,  no  kNs  than  his  modem  repreaenlatm; 
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■ad  pickled  oUvM,  nf^dng  tklr  cktneteiiittc  fUvonr,  Iwve 
been  found  among  the  tmriad  Mom  of  PoupdL  The  bitter 
Jdce  or  tefuM  depodtod  during  expKUien  of  the  oil  (called 
amm€»),  tod  tfat  utriagent  leavs  of  the  tree  have  many  virtues 
sluaKaodtotbemliyanctoiitMrtbori.  Hie  oil  of  the  Utter  wild 
jcMw  m  mployed  bjr  the  Komu  idiylkUuia  In  medidne, 
but  docs  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  uted  aa  food  or  In  the 
i*if**""]r  arti 

Ib  modem  timca  the  olive  ha  been  spread  iriddy  over  the 
mM;  ud,  thongh  the  MediteAneaii  landa  that  were  its  ancient 
heme  stfll  jMd  the  chief  vappfy  of  the  oil,  the  tree  ii  now  cnlii- 
vated  mcceMfaUjr  la  many  regions  uiAftown  to  Its  early  db- 
tiibutots.'  Soon  aftff  the  diKOvery  «f  the  American  eontfaient 
it  was  eoawyed  thither  by  the  S[>an>sh  settlers.  In  Chile  it 
flouiahM  «  huvifaMly  as  tn  its  native  land,  the  trunk  jome' 
tfaws  bacondag  of  laige  ^rth,  wUte  ^  of  lair  qoSty  is  yidded 
hrthefruH.  To  It  was  cinfcd  at  a  later  date,  but  has  not 
there  been  etiBally  snaxssfuL  Introduced  iMo  Mexico  by  the 
Jesuit  mts^naries  (rf  the  iTtb  century,  it  was  planted  by  limaar 
■gntcy  in  Upper  Cililbmit,  adiero  it  has  pioepewd  latterly  under 
tbeMi«caRfalnaaagnaeiitofUMAn^»9a»moeM|uenr.  lU 
eVMmleii  has  aho  been  attempted  in  the  Soutb-castem  states, 
eqieeiaBy  tn  S.  CaroBna,  Flraida  and  Mississippi.  In  the  eastern 
hcmbpfacre  the  has  been  cstaUiriwd  in  many  inland  districts 
which  woidd  have  been  anciently  cmsidered  Ol-adapted  tw  lU 
culture.  IbAimenUaod  PcrsUil  was  known  ata  comparatively 
«rly  period  ol  Uttocy,  abd  many  oHve^ids  now  exist  in  Upper 
tgn^  lie  tree  has  Vttn  faitrodudcd  into  Cluneae  agriculture, 
and  iuB  become  ao  important  addition  to  the  resources  of  the 
AnstraSaa  planter.  In  Queensland  the  olive  has  found  a  dimuc 
ipeciiJIy  stdted  to  its  wuitt;  bi  Sonth  Auitnli*,  near  AdeUde, 
it  1^  grows  vigorouily;  ind  there  ire  probably  few  toast 
distrirts  of  the  vast  rsland^ootiaeRt  where  the  tree  Would  not 
flourish.  It  ha»  likewise  been  succcarfully  introduced  Into  SMne 
parts  of  Gape  ColoiqF. 

ouvBu  ■ARmn*  joAaoni  fdm  in  (1845-1804). 

ftotngaew  writer,  was  bom  In  Lhbon  and  Rcefved  Us  early 
education  at  the  LycCo  Nadonal  and  tfie  Academfa  das  Bdlas 
Attea.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  Ins  father's  death  compcDed  him 
10  seek  t  liWng  as  clerk  in  a  eommefcial  bovie,  but  he  gradnally 
Improved  his  poaUloa  until  In  1870  be  was  appolMed  manager 
•f  tbe  mine  of  St  Etrfieniia  near  CoidevsL  In  S^nin  be  wrote 
0.  ScettKtmc,  and  developed  that  sympathy  tor  the  Industrial 
daaaea  of  which  be  gave  proof  throughout  his  life.  Ketuming  to 
Portugal  to  1874,  he  became  admltuatrator  of  the  nibray  from 
Oporto  t»Fowaa.  residing  bi  Oporto.  He  had  married  when  only 
iteetecn,  and  tot  many  ycsn  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
study  of  economics,  urography  and  history.  In  187S  hb  memoir 
A  CAvuAiffc  JUmciarui  bronghl  him  the  grid  medal  and  member- 
ship of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lkbon.  Two  years 
tsier  be  was  dected  president  of  the  Society  of  Commerciat 
Geography  of  Oporto,  and  tn  1884  he  iMcame  <Uicctor  of  the 
IndiBtrial  and  Commerdal  Miacum  In  that  dty.  En  1S85  he 
entered  public  lite,  and  in  the  following  year  represented  Vianna 
do  Caslello  la  parliBment,  and  in  1887  Oporto.  Removing  to 
LhboB  ta  1S88,  he  continued  the  jpunndistic  work  which  he  had 
Commenced  when  living  in  the  nonh.  by  editing  the  Rtforter, 
and  in  1889  he  was  named  administrator  of  the  Tobacco  lUgie. 
He  represented  Portugal  at  inicmatifnal  conferetKef  in  Berlin 
«ik1  Madrid  in  i8qo,  and  wits  chosen  to  speak  at  the  cdebiation  ol 
the  fourth  centenary  o(  Columbus  held  in  Madrid  in  1801,  which 
gidoed  him  membership  of  the  Spanish  Royal.  Academy  of 
llistoty.  Hebenrae  minisLerof  finsnceoa  tbe  ijth  of  Januaiy 
i8o>,  and  later  vire-prendent  of  the  Junta  dtfCrcdtto  Publico. 
Ris  bcaltb,  bowcver,  began  to  break  down  as  a  result  of  a  l^e 
spcM  In  wteoiining  toU,  and  he  died  on  the  i4tb  of  August 
rto4. 

(Us  youthful  Struggles  and  privations  had  tai^t  bim  a  sertoos 
irtew  of  We,  which,  with  hta  acute  sensiblRly,  gave  hfan  ■  reserved 
manner,  but  Oliveira  Manias  was  one  of  the  moet  generous  and 
noble  of  men.  Like  Anthero  de  Qurntal,  he  was  imptegnated 
«W»  Mdem  Ccrawa  phitowpfay,  and  his  pemplion  of  tbe  low 


moral  standard  prevaiVng  b  ptAilk  Iffe  made  him  a  p^J^ttf 
who  despaired  of  his  country's  future,  but  Us  sense  of  pR^MrtloQ, 
and  the  necessity  which  Impelled  him  to  work,  saved  h^  from 
the  fate  whidi  befell  hb  (ricnd,  and  he  died  a  believing  Catholic 
At  once  a  gifted  psycbtrfo^t,  a  profound  sociologist,  a  stem 
motafist,  and  an  ardent  patriot,  OBvetra  Martins  deserved  his 
Eonqiean  reputation.  His  Bibtiatkeca  das  uiencias  leciaet, 
a  veritable  encydopaedta,  comprises  literary  criticism,  sodalbm, 
economics,  anthropology,  histories  of  Iberian  dvilization,  of  the 
Roman  Repttbb'c,  Portugal  and  BradL  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life  he  spedaliced  in  the  isth  century  and  produced  two  notabia 
volumes,  Os  fiiMos  de  D.  Jod9  t.  mi  A  stfs  dir  Nim^Atwa^ 
leavmg  unfinished  O  prineift  per/ello,  m  study  on  Kins 
John  II.,  mUA  wis  cfted  bf  Us  faieud  Henrique  de  BanM 
Comes.  ' 

As  the  literary  leader  of  a  national  revival,  (Mivein  Martins 
occupied  an  almost  unhiue  position  In  Portugal  during  the  last 

third  6t  the  19th  ceottny.  II  he  Judged  and  condemned  the 
parliamentary  r^me  and  destroyed  many  {Qusiona  ia  his  sensa- 
tiwail Commterary Portutol, and  if  infaiaptuloeofdiicHMfpry^ 
FtrtHttt  be  Aowed,  fn  a  series  oTimpresticmtst  picttircs,  tbe  ^o« 
dtefine  of  Us  country  eommendng  bt  the  golden  age  of  the 
discoveries  and  conquests,  be  at  tbe  same  time  directed  the  gaze 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  days  of  their  real  greatness  under  the 
House  of  Aviz,  and  iadted  them  to  work  for  a  better  future  by 
descrfUi^  the  faith  and  patriotism  iriddi  had  animated  the 
foremost  men  of  the  race  In  tbe  middle  ages.  He  had  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  lor  ori^nal  research,  but  bia  powerful 
hnajinallon  and  picturesque  style  enabled  him  tA  evoke  the 
past  and  make  it  present  to  his  readers. 

The  chid  characteristics  of  the  mas — psychological  Imagination 
combined  with  realism  and  a  gentle  irony — make  his  snesgth 
•s  a  historian  and  his  charm  as  a  writer.  MThcn  some  critics 
objected  that  his  HhtoHa  dt  Pertutd  ought  rather  to  be  named 
"  Ideas  on  Portuguese  History,"  he  r^ed  that  a  ^nthetic 
and  dramatic  (dcture  o(  one  of  those  collective  brings  called 
nations  gives  tiM  mind  a  dearer,  truer  and  more  lasting  Impression 
than  a  summary  narrative  of  succesdve  events.  But  Just 
because  he  posscaaed  the  talenu  and  temperament  of  a  poet, 
Oliveim  Martins  was  fated  to  make  fTe<)ticnt  ""'ff  fc**  aa  nrcU  aa 
to  discover  important  truths.  Re  must  be  md  with  care  because 
be  Is  emottmal,  and  cannot  kt  facts  qieak  for  tbonsdvea,  but 
interrupts  the  narrative  with  etpresiUoas  of  praise  or  blame. 
Some  of  Ms  books  resemble  a  series  of  viuons,  while,  desire  his 
hnmense  eruditioo,  be  does  not  always  su|q>Iy  notes  or  refer  to 
authorities.  He  can  diaw  admiiafale  portraits,  rich  with  colour 
and  life;  in  bis  HiittHa  it  Ptrhtpd  tad  Conlemporaua  Partug^ 
those  of  King  Pedro  I.  and  Herculuto  are  among  tbe  best  knoim. 
He  describes  to  perfection  such  striking  events  as  the  Lisbon 
earthquake,  and  escds  fat  tbe  ^ipredatlon  of  an  epoch.  In 
theK  rsspccta  CastcUr  considered  him  superior  to  Macautay, 
and  dedatcd  tbot  hw  men  in  Europe  poaseswd  the  unhrerul 
aptitude  and  tbe  fullness  of  knowl«lge  displayed  by  fMiveira 
Martins. 

The  works  of  Oltvclra  Martins  include  EJemMtn  it  mtknpelcti^ 
At  FofU  feMUaat  1  a  crr0Macd«  primilha.  SytUma  dot  OTjMaf 
tHi^tm,'  Q<»Un  4mi  nuitaufdis  primimas,  O  Hrprnt  ^om 
nfscni,  PaliliM  9  temimm  matimat,  Ttb»»a  dt  eitrtnuAwio  • 
wmM^  hitiorita,  0  HiUnitm*  a  «  eMiMfJ*  ctriud.  Htutrim 
4a  fUpniliM  R«ma»a,  Bitloria  da  ehSiimfio  ibtria,  Hitftrim  dt 
PcHMfuai,  Bniil  t  as  ttUmitt  p^rtutnnat.  PoOMgu  mi  Mara, 
Ptrtt^al  tm  Afritm,  Portmgid  tMltmfenvntc,  CtMs  ra  Liuiadai 
4  a  nwMOMtu  em  Ptrtmtat — «  bnlliaot  commentary  aa  ihe  pbyckig- 
nomy  of  the  poet  and  h»  poeni.Oi  Ptlm  dM  B-  J*tf  I-  the  prdiKe 
to  whith  pvcs  bb  views  00  the  wiitfaig  of  history—.^  Fijh  da 
Ktm'  Ahansi  aad  A.  ingakm  d*  Utj^he  result  of  a  vuit  to 
EBgtand. 

Sw  Uoaic  Bamto.  OhMw  VwHas.  MtaA  dr  MjriMgia  (Pari^ 
1SS7),  a  mnartiabic  Mwdyi  F.  Ditm  O'Ayalk.  Ot  Idttt*  it  OInmtm 
Uartiui  (Liibon.  tSn).  whkb  contains  an  admirable  Rtatement  of 
his  idea*,  nhilotophlcal  aad  aiher*te:  Anihera  de  Ouenial.  ObWiV* 
Mtrtint  (Liiliea,  ■■94)  aad  OicriHMrM  tOH^pUu  ptinpin. 
an.  125.  (E.  Ps.) 

OUTBHITK  a  ninetil  condstlog  of  basic  copper  arsenate 
Kith  the  fonnida  Cut(OII)AsOt.   It  cr}'stalliiea  in  tbe  oitbo- 
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ibonUc);yitm,uiduHMnetiiiiesfeiiiidinuDaUbriUu 
«f  vmpk  priuuUc  lubit  termiiiated  by  domal  lux*.  More 
usually,  bowever,  it  occurs  as  gJobuUt  aggregates  of  sdcular 
crystals,  these  fibrous  forms  often  having  a  velvety  lustre: 
BomeLimes  it  is  lamellar  in  struaure,  or  soft  and  earthy.  A 
duractc[isticfeature,and  one  to  which  iheoaine  alludes  (GcTQiaii, 
(Ximun,  ni  A.  G.  Werner,  1789),  is  the  olive -green  ojiMr, 
«bicb  varies  in  shade  from  Uaddsb-green  in  the  crystals  to 
almost  white  m  At  finely  fibrous  va^ty  known  as  "  wood- 
copper."  The  hardness  is  3,  and  the  gr.  4-3.  The 
minieral  was  formerly  found  in  some  abundance,  aasociated  with 
Ibntmite  and  quarta.  In  the  vppti  woiiinp  in  the  copper  mines 
«[  the  St  D^y  district  in  Cornwall;  also  near  Redruth.and  in  the 
Untie  district  in  Utah.  It  b  »  nunenl  <tf  secondary  origin, 
having  been  formed  by  tbs  alteration  o(  cc^per  <ses  and 
mispidtd. 

Tbc  arsenic  of  olivenlte  is  son^etunes  putlyieplaced  byasmall 
amount  of  phosphorus,  and  in  the  spedcs  Ubethenite  we  have 
the  corresponding  ba^  copper  phosphate  Ctti(0H)P04.  Tlus 
is  found  as  small  dark  green  crystals  resembling  olivcnite  at 
libetben  in  Hungary,  and  in  small  amount  also  in  Comwall. 
Other  Mcmbeisof  this  isooMHphous  group  ot  minerals  are  adamite, 
Zai(0H)As04>  and  desdoiate  (q.v.).  (L.  J.  S.) 

OUVBR.  ISAAC  (f.  1566-1617),  English  miniature  painter,  was 
probably  bom  in  I>ondon,  as  in  1571  a  certain  Peter  Olivier  of 
Rouen  was  residing  in  London  with  his  wife  and  had  lieen  there 
Cor  three  years  with  cme  "  cl^lde  "  aaned  "Isake."  It  wouU 
Seem  likely,  therefore,  that  he  was  not  at  that  time  norc  thanux 
years  old.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Ur  Lionel  Cust,  from  the 
Huguenot  records,  that  he  is  idcntiod  with  one  Isaac  Oliver  of 
Rouen,  married  at  the  Dutch  church  in  Austin  Friais  In  1601. 
His  doth  occurred  in  1617,  and  he  was.buricd  in  the  church 
of  Si  Anne,  Blackfriars.  He  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Nicholas 
HiUiaFd,  and  connected  through  his  wife,  whose  name  is  un- 
known, with  the  artists  Gbeeraerts  and  De  Crilz.  He  was  an 
exceedingly  expert  miniature  painter,  and  splendid  examples  of 
his  worit  can  be  seen  at  Montagu  House,  Windsor  Castle,  Sher- 
Iwme  Castle  and  tn  the  roUcctions  of  Mr  J.  Picrpont  Morgan 
and  the  bte  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.  Some  of  his  pen  draw- 
ings are  in  the  British  Museum.  (C.  C.  W.) 

OUVERt  PETER  (i594-r648),  English  miniature  painter,  was 
the  eldest  son  at  Isaac  CHiver,  probably  by  his  &rsl  wife; 
and  to  lum  Isaac  Oliver  left  liib  finbbed  and  unfinislKd 
drawings,  with  the  hope  that  he  would  live  to  exercise  the 
art  of  his  father.  The  younger  sons  of  the  artist  appear  to 
have  been  under  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  were  probably 
therefore  sons  by  a  later  wife  than  the  mother  of  Peter  Oliver. 
Re  resided  at  ^worth,  and  was  buried  beside  his  lather  at 
St  Anne's,  Blackfriars.  He  was  even  more  eminent  in  minia- 
ture painting  than  bis  father,  and  is  specially  remarkable  for  a 
scries  of  copies  in  water-colour  he  made  after  celebrated  pictures 
by  old  masters.  Most  of  thcso  were  done  by  the  de^  of  the 
king,  and  seven  of  them  still  remain  at  Windsor  Ctstie.  A  great 
many  of  Oliver's  works  were  purchased  by  Charles  II.  from  bis 
widow;  several  of  his  drawings  arc  in  existence,  and  a  leaf  from 
his  pocket-book  In  the  collection  of  the  earl  of  Derby.  His  most 
important  work  is  the  group  of  the  three  grandsons  of  the  isl 
Viscount  Montacute  with  tlicir  servant,  now  belonging  to  the 
marqons  of  Exeter;  and  there  are  fine  minlatarcs  by  him  at 
Wdbedt  Abbey,  Montagu  House,  Sherborne  Castle,  Minley 
Manor,Belvi»r  Castle  and  In  the  piivau  collection  of  the  queen 
of  Holland.  (G.  C  W.) 

OUVBS,  ■ODET  OP,  or  Mount  Olivet  ("Opot  'EXm<>of  or 
Tflr  'EXaiat;  mod.  Jd)el-et-Tur),  the  ridge  ladng  the  Temple 
Mount  at  Jerusalem  on  the  cast,  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
Kidron.  A  basis  of  hard  cretaceous  limestone  is  topped  with 
softer  deposits  of  the  same,  quaternary  deports  forming  the 
summit.  There  are  four  distinct  elevations  in  Uie  ridge:  tradi- 
tionally the  southernmost,  which  is  separated  by  a  deft  from  the 
otherst  is  called  the  "  Hill  of  Offence,"  and  uid  to  be  the  scene  of 
Solomon's  idolatry.  The  summit  to  the  north  of  this  is  Uten 
(wion^)  spoken  of  as  Olivet  proper.  Still  wone  il  the  exior  of 


callingtlieoextfaillbutOHtotlKiioctli^Scapua.''  Thelop«l 
the  ridge  affords  a  oomprchensive  view.  There  art  four  Old 
Testament rdereocea:  9  Sun.  XV.  30804., Ndi.  viiL  15, Eaek.  xi. 
13,  Zech.  xiv.  4.  In  the  New  Testament  the  pUce  is  mcntioacd 
in  connexion  with  the  last  days  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  He  crossed 
it  on  his  kingly  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  upon  it  he  ddivered 
hisgreateschat(A)^caladdwss(MaAiiifc3).  That  the  AMtniion. 
took  pbce/rmt  the  summU  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  b  not  necaiuily 
implied  tn  Acta  L  la;  the  wonls  "over  agaimt  Bethany'* 
(Luke  xxiv.  50)  periups  mean  ooe  of  the  seduded  ravines  on 
the  eastern  slope,  beside  one  of  which  that  village  stante.  But 
since  Coostantine  caected  the  **  Batilica  of  the  Asoenbo  "  OB  tbt 
spot  mariced  hya  certain  sacred  cave  (Euselk.  Vila  CtmtL  iii.  41}, 
the  ute  of  this  event  has  been  phf»d  here  and  marked  by  a 
succession  of  churches.  The  present  building  u  quite  modem, 
and  bin  the  hands  of  the  Moslems,  Close  to  the  Chapd  of  the 
Ascenson  b  the  vault  of  St  Pdapa,  and  a  litde  way  d«wn  the 
hill  b  the  labyrinth  of  cariy  Christian  roctbewa  sqiddnt 
chambers  now  called  the  "Tombs  of  the  Prophets"  During 
the  middle  ages  Olivet  was  also  shown  aa  the  mount  of  the 
Transfiguration.  Achapd, bearing ttienameoftheCalipbOmar, 
andssidtowawthepbce where  he  enicaiBpcd.«4wn  Jcntsateni 
surrendered  to  the  Moslems,  formeriy  stood  beside  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension.  There  sie  a  considerable  tKttnber  of  mooasteiiea 
and  churches  of  various  religious  orders  and  sects  on  the  tuD, 
from  whose  bouty  their  unifoim  and  unredeemed  ugUnoa 
detracts  sadly.  On  Easter  day  1907  was  laid  the  faandatioai 
of  a  ho^icc  for  pilgrims,  under  the  patronsge  of  the  Cennaa 
empress. 

OUVETAES,  one  of  the  lesser  monastic  ordm  fdlowing  the 
Benedictine  Rule,  founded  by  St  Bernard  Tolootei,  a  Sknesa 
noUeman.  At  the  age  of  for^,  when  the  leading  man  in  Sien^ 
be  retired  along  with  two  companions  to  live  a  hermit's  life  at 
Accona,  a  desert  place  fifteen  rniks  to  the  south  of  Siena,  iiij. 
Soon  others  joined  them,  and  in  r3i4  John  XXn.  approved  of 
the  formation  ot,  en  ofxler.  Hie  Benedictine  Rub  was  takes  as 
the  bans  of  the  life;  but  austerities  were  intiodecad  bqwad 
iriiat  St  Benedict  pecscribcd,  and  the  govemmcot  was  bamsd 
on  the  mendicant,  not  the  monastic,  model,  the  superiors  being 
^pointed  only  for  a  short  term  of  years.  The  habit  b  white, 
Rutly  from  the  olive  trees  that  abound  there,  and  partly  out  tA 
devotion  to  the  Passion,  Accona  was  christened  Monte  Olivet  a, 
whence  the  order  received  Its  name.  By  the  end  of  the  t4tta 
century  there  were  upwards  of  a  hundred  monasteries,  chieSy 
in  Italy;  and  in  the  i8th  there  still  were  eighty,  one  of  the  most 
famous  being  San  Miabto  at  Florence,  "tbt  matustciy  el 
Monte  Oliveto  Maggioie  b  an  extensive  building  of  coDnderabb 
artistic  interest,  enhanced  by  frescoes  of  SignoceUi  and  Sodoma; 
it  b  now  a  national  monument  occupied  by  two  or  three  moaka 
as  custodians,  though  tt  could  ac«>nunodaCe  three  hundred.  Tlie 
Olivctana  have  a  hoDSc  in  Rome  and  a  tew  others,  indudiiig  one 
founded  in  Austrb  in  1899.  There  are  about  tas  monks  in  all, 
54  being  priests.  In  America  are  some  convenu  of  Olivetaa 
nuns. 

See  Hdyot,  HiiL  Ai  orires  rXtmix  ftriS),  vL  e.  84;  Max 

Hcimbucher,  Ordtn  u.  Konintatumem  (iw).  l  i  30:  Wetier  u. 
Wehf,  KinhenUxictm  (cd.  3):  J.  A.  Symmidt,  Sukka  and  Stttdta 
in  Ttaly  (1898).  "  Monic  OHveto  *':  B.  M.  Marlchaua,  Vie  4e  Mm- 
imtrvw  tkriuiri  Tthmei  (1886),  ^  C  B.) 

OLIVIER,  JOSTE  DARIEL  (1801-1876),  Swiss  poet,  was  bom 
near  Nyon  in  the  canton  of  Vaud;  he  was  brought  up  as  a 
peasant,  but  studied  at  the  college  of  Nyon,  and  later  at  the 
academy  of  Lausanne.  Though  ori^nally  intended  for  the 
ministry,  hb  poetic  genius  (foreshadowed  by  the  prises  he 
obtained  in  1815  and  1828  for  poems  on  Mareoi  SMxoris  and 
Jtdia  Alpinuja  respectively)  inclined  him  towards  literary 
studies.  He  was  named  professor  of  literature  at  Neuchitd 
(1830),  but  before  taking  up  the  duties  of  hb  post  made  a  visit 
to  Paris,  where  he  completed  his  education  and  became  asaociaicd 
with  Ste  Beuve,  c^Mcially  from  1837  onwards.  He  pnrfessed 
hbtory  at  Lausanne  from  1&33  to  1846,  when  he  lost  hb  chab 
in  atnscquence  of  the  r^gioua  trouMes.    He  then  waottAPatii* 
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be  remained  tilT  1S70,  eamhig  hb  bieod  by  various  means, 
bat  being  neatly  forgoiien  in  his  native  bnd,  to  which  he 
renuined  tenderly  attached.  From  1845  till  1860  (whea  the 
maauina  was  mased  in  the  BiiHoUUqmi  imimuUe)  OliwieT 
and  his  wife  wrote  in  the  Rm*  tmut  the  Paris  letter,  which 
lurd  beeo  turted  by  Ste  Beuve  ia  1843,  when  Olivier  becsme 
the  owner  of  the  periudicaL  After  the  war  of  1870  he  Kttkd 
down  in  Switzerland,  ^lending  his  iiumnen  at  his  beloved  Gryon, 
sod  died  at  Geoevs  on  U>e  7tb  <rf  Januaiy  1S76.  Besides  mow 
Bovcls,  s  lemi-poeticsl  wodc  6n  ti»  Canton  of  Vaud  (>  vols, 
(837-1841),  and  ft  volume  of  fantoncsl  ensys  entitled  £iuda 
d'kistau*  mtUimaU  (1&41},  be  publisbed  seversl  volumes  of 
pcems,  Drux  Yoix  (iS35)>  Chaiuota  loinfaiatt  (1847}  and  iU 
ooniinnsUoa  Ckamons  dm  soir  (1867),  snd  SaUitrt  dc  nwntatiu^ 
(Giyoa.  1875).  His  younger  l»other,  Urbstn  (j8io-i8S8),  was 
wdl  known  bom  185$  onwstds  ss  the  suthor  of  numeroos 
popobr  tales  of  nml  Ufe  in  the  Canton  «i  Vsnd,  cspedally  of  the 
i^km  near  Nyon. 

Life  by  Rambeit  (1877).  mwbliabed  in  bis  SirftaAu  it  la  Suiise 
rmmwmJi  tttag),  and  abo  pnucd  t»  his  cdidoB  «f  OlivIer'B  CEwrcj 
cMmt  (Laumntk  t8»}.  (W.A.&C) 

OUviME,  a  n>ck-fonnIng  mineral  compoMd  of  magnoaum 
sod  ferrous  ortbosiUcate,  the  formula  being  (Hg,  FcjiSiO*. 
Tbc  name  olivine,  proposed  by  A.  G.  Werner^  i79e,alItide9to 
the  olive-green  colour  commoriy  abown  by  the  mineriL  The 
tiauparcnt  vaiiAleB,  or  "  preoous  olivine  **  Used  in  jewelty, 
SIC  known  as  chiysoUie  (7.1.)  and  peridot  (?.r).  Tbe  term 
s&vine  is  often  sj^ted  btconectly  by  JeweQeiB  to  various  green 
stones. 

Ofivine  crystaDiees  In  the  orthorhombic  system,  but  distinctly 
developed  crystals  are  comparatively  rare,  the  mineral  more 
often  occurring  as  compact  or  granular  masses  or  as  grains  and 
Ucbs  embedded  in  the  igneous  rocks  of  which  it  forms  a  <xm- 
aitncnt  part.  There  are  indistinct  cleavage  parallel  to  the 
macropinacoid  (M  in  the  fig.)  and  the  brachyjMnacoid.  The 
hardness  b  6j;  aiiil  the  sp.  gr.  3-S7-3-37, 
but  reaching  3-57  in  the  highly  fcmi- 
gioous  variety  known  as  hyalo^derite. 
The  amount  ferrous  oxide  varies  from 
S  (about  9  %  in  the  gem  varieties  to  30  % 
in  hyalosiderite.  The  depth  of  the  green, 
or  yellowish-brown  colour,  alio  varies  with 
the  amount  of  iron.  The  lustre  is  vitreous. 
The  indiMs  of  refraction  ( i-66  and  1-70) 
and  the  double  refraction  are  higher  than 
In  many  other  rock-forming  minerals;  and 
these  diaiacten,  together  with  the  Indistinct  cleavage,  enable 
the  mineral  to  be  readily  dulinguishcd  in  thin  rock-sections 
nndcr  the  nucrosctqie.  The  niineral  is  decomposed  by  hot 
hydrochloric  add  with  separation  of  gelatinoas  alica,  fflivine 
eften  contains  smsS  amounts  of  nickel  and  titanium  dioride; 
the  latter  replaces  liSca,  and  in  the  variety  known  as  titan- 
oGvioe  reaches  5%. 

(Hivine  is  a  common  constituent  ot  many  bade  and  oltnibadc 
locks,  such  aa  basalt,  diabase,  gabbro  and  pcridotite:  the 
dtntite,  of  Dun  Mountain  near  Nelson  In  New  Zealand,  b  an 
almost  pure  olivlne-rock.  In  basalts  It  is  crften  present  as  smaU 
porpfcyiitic  crystals  or  as  large  granular  aggregates.  It  also 
occurs  as  an  accessory  constituent  of  some  granular  dolomltic 
fijiRStoDes  and  ayatalUne  schHts,  With  enstatite  ft  forms  the 
bulk  <4  the  material  of  meteoric  stones;  and  in  another  type  of 
Rfeteontes  large  blebs  of  glassy  olivine  £11  spaces  In  a  cellular 
mass  of  metaOic  iron: 

Ofivine  is  especially  liable  to  alteration  (ntoserpentlne  (bydrated 
msgneainm  uHcate);  the  alteration  proceeds  from  the  ontaide  of 
the  crystals  and  gr^ns  or  along  irregular  cracks  in  their  interior, 
and  ^ves  rise  to  the  separation  of  iron  oxides  and  an  irregular 
lK(-work  of  fibrous  serpentine,  wbich  ifi  rock-sect!ons  presents 
a  very  chsracteristic  appearance.  Large  greenish -yellow  crystals 
from  Snarum  in  Buskerud,  Norway,  at  one  time  thought  to  be 
crystals  of  serpentine,  really  conust  of  serpentine  pseudo- 
■M^pbotts  aftec  tSfiab.   Manf  of  the  large  lodi-iniaies  of 


serpentine  have  been  dofved  by  the  setpentiniaatton  of  «llvi»». 
rocks.  Ofivibe  also  sometimes  alters,  espedsRy  61  crys^fine 
•dusts,  to  a  fibrous,  ctdoarleat  amidiflxrie,  to  which  the  name 
pHlte  has  been  given.  By  ordinary  weathering  processes  h 
alters  to  Umonlte  and  colics. 

Closely  rcbted  to  olivine  are  several  other  ipccics,  which  are 
incladed  tcnether  in  the  olivine  group  ;  they  have  the  ortliosilicate 
formula  R^SiOt,  where  R'  (eprcMHts  caldum,  m^oMhim,  irois 
manganese  and  rarely  ainc;  they  att  oryMalliae  in  the  enhoihombic 
■ystcm,  and  are  iaomoqihoHa  with  o|iida&  The  lidtawing  nay  bs 
mentioned  ^- 

UontieeOiie,  CaUgSiQ«,  a  rare  nfaMnt  cccaim  as  yelbwUi- 

srey  crystals  and  gmins  to  granillaf  limestone  at  Sfonte  Somiaa, 

Vesuvius, 

Fontcrite,  MbSiOt,  as  coloudess  or  yeOowiah  iraini  embedded 
In  many  ciyatalline  limestones. 

FayBJtte>FeiSiO«.or  iron  olivjpc  ia  dark  brawn  or  Uack  in  eolowb 
It  occurs  as  nodules  in  a  volouiic  rock  at  Faval  in  the  Aioteih  and  m 
granite  at  theMourne  Mountiuas  in  Ireland;  and  as  small  crystals  in 
cavities  in  rhyolite  at  the  VcUcnrstone  Rub,  IT.SJV.  It  is  a  common 
constituent  at  crysmUioe  iron  stags. 

Tephfoite,  MniSjO.,  a  gtcy  (MMt,  aahcobaKd),  clewabfe 
nuncraJ  owning  adtn  oner  manganilefous  raiflctala  in  Sweden  aod 
Newjcney.  (L  J.  S.) 

OLUVIBR,  OUVIBR  ShILB  (1815.-  ),  French  statesman, 
was  bom  at  Iklars^illa  on  the  snd  of  July  18*5.  His  blher, 
Dcmofithencs  <Mliviet  (1799-1884),  was  a  vehement  opponent 
oi  the  July  monardQr,  and  was  returned  by  Harseilles  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly  in  184&  H»  opposition  to  Louis  Napoleon 
led  to  bis  banishment  after  the  «oup  d'itat  of  December  18  j  1 ,  and 
he  only  returned  to  France  In  i860.  On  the  establi^nKnt  of 
the  short-lived  Second  Republic  his  father's  influence  with 
Ledru-Rollin  secured  for  unile  Olllvier  the  poaftlon  of  conv> 
mfssary-gcneral  of  the  department  of  Boucbeikda-RhAne. 
OOivIer  was  then  twentv-three  and  had  jdst  been  called  fo  the 
Paridan  bat.  Less  radical  in  his  political  opinions  than  bis 
father.  Ids  repression  of  a  aodallst  ootbmik  at  Marseilles  cwn- 
mended  bim  to  General  Cavaignac,  who  continued  him  in  his 
functions  by  making  him  prefect  of  the  department.  He  was 
shortly  afterwards  removed  to  the  comparatively  unimportant 
prefecture  of  Chanmont  (Haut»4lamc),  a  semi-dtsgrace  which 
he  ascribed  to  his  father's  enemies.  He  therefore  resigned  from 
Uie  civil  service  to  take  up  practice  at  the  bar,  where  h^  biiSiant 
abilities  assured  his  success. 

He  re-enlcied  political  life  in  1837  as  deputy  for  the  3rd 
cArcinnicription  <rf  the  Seine.  His  candidature  had  been  sup- 
ported by  the  SUde,  and  be  Jtdned  the  constltutionsi  opposition. 
With  AlCred  Darlmon,  Jules  Fiivre,  J.  L.  Hinon  and  Ernest 
Picard  he  fbmed  the  group  known  as  La  Chuj,  which  wrung 
from  Napoleon  III.  some  concessions  In  the  direction  of  001^ 
stitnlional  government.  The  imperial  decree  of  the  94th  of 
November,  pennitring  tba  insertion  of  parliamentary  reports 
in  the  iioniltur,  and  an  addre«  from  tbe  Corps  Ugislatif  in 
reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  were  welcomod  by  lum  as  a 
first  instalment  of  reform.  This,  acquiescence  marked  a  condde^ 
able  change  of  altitude,  for  only  a  year  previously  a  vi(^t  stuck 
on  the  imperial  government.  In  the  course  of  a  defence  of  fitienno 
Vacherot,  brought  to  trial  for  ^le  publication  of  La  DtmoaalU, 
had  resulted  in  his  suq>en^oa  from  the  bar  for  three  mooths. 
He  gradually  separated  from  his  cdd  associates;  who  grouped 
theoMelrcs  around  Jules  Favte,  and  during  the  session  of  1866- 
1S67  OlSrier  formed  a  third  patty,  which  definitely  snpported  the 
ptiodpleofaLibmlEmpire.  On  Ibelastdaytrf  December  1866, 
Count  A.  P.  J.  Walcwski,  acting  In  contlnuanos  of  negotiations 
already  begun  the  due  dc  Morny,  offered  Ollivier  the  roinlsliT 
of  education  with  the  function  of  representing  the  general  policy 
of  the  government  in  the  Chamber.  The  imperial  decree  of  titt 
19th  of  January  1867,  together  with  the  promise  Inseried  in 
the  Mmtitew  of  a  rtlaxation  of  the  ^ringency  cd  the  press  lawk 
and  of  concessions  In  re^wct  of  the  right  of  public  meeting,  failed 
to  satisfy  OHivier'i  demands,  and  he  refused  office.  On  flic  eve 
of  the  general  election  of  1S69  he  published  a  manifesto,  Lt  lp 
/umur,  in  justification  of  his  pi^iqr.  The  rfnolu^iMrNtte  of  the 
8th  of  Septembcx  i86p  save  the  two  chambers  the  ordinary 
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putiUMntvy  H^t^  ind  ns  followed  Iqr  iha  iiimiaaai  of 
Rouherand  theformMioD  in  the  Usl  week  of  iB6g  of « responsible 
inintttry  of  which  M.  OUivier  wu  rtaily  premier,  although  that 
office  wa»  not  noniiiiaUy  recognixed  by  the  cnoHitotion.  The 
new  cabinet,  known  as  the  ministiy  ot  tbe  ud  of  Januvy,  had 
s  hard  task  before  it,  complicated  a  week  after  its  formation  by 
the  shooting  of  Victor  Noir  by  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte.  Ollivicr 
immediately  summoned  the  high  court  of  justice  for  the  Judgment 
of  Prince  Bonaparte  ud  Prince  Joachim  Mucat.  The  riots 
bllowlng  aa  tbe  nmtder  soppRtsed  without  bloodshed; 
drculan  were  lent  round  to  the  prefects  forbidding  them  in 
future  to  put  pressure  oo  the  electon  in  favour  of  cArial  candi- 
dates; Baton  Haussmann  was  dismissed  from  the  prefecture 
of  tbe  Seine;  the  vi(4ence  of  the  press  campaign  against  the 
emperor,  to  whom  he  had  promised  a  happy  oU  aga,  was  broken 
by  the  prosecution  of  Henri  Rocheforti  and  on  the  aolh  of 
April  a  Ottaltit^mittiU  ms  issued  which  accomplidied  the 
transfonnalion  of  the  Empire-  into  a  constitutional  monarchy 
Neither  concessions  nor  firmness  sufficed  to  appease  tbe  "  Im- 
«oacilablea'*«f  tbeonwilUea,  who  since  the  iduation  of  the 
press  k«9  were  aUe  to  influence  tbe  electorate.  On  the  Sth 
of  May,  however,  the  amended  constitution  was  submilled, 
on  Rouher's  advice,  to  a  plebiscite,  which  resulted  Jn  4  vote  of 
nearly  seven  to  one  in  favour  of  the  government.  Tbe  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Lett  in  his  cabinet — L.  j.  BuSet, 
NspoUoa  Dani  and  TalhouGt  Roy— resigned  in  April  oa  tbe 
question  of  the  plebiscite.  OUivier  ttimsclf  hel4  the  ministry  of 
foreign  aflairs  for  a  few  weeks,  until  Daru  was  replaced  by  the 
due  de  Gnmont,  destined  to  be  OUivier'i  evil  genius.  The 
other -vacancia  were  fiUcd  by  J.  P.  AUgs  ud  C  L  nkhon,  both 
of  them  of  Conservative  tendaicies. 

The  revival  of  the  candidature  of  PritKe  Leopold  Hoben- 
lolIeni-Sigmariiigen  for  the  throne  of  Spain  early  in  1870  dis- 
concerted OUivio's  plans.  The  French  government,  following 
GnnMot^  advice,  instructed  Bencdettl  to  dcnund  tiam  the  king 
of  Prussia  a  fbnnal  disavowal  of  tbe  HohenzoOem  cuididfttute. 
OUivier  aUowed  himself  lo  be  gained  by  the  war  pony.  Tbe 
story  of  Benedciti's  reception  at  Ems  and  of  Bismarck's  mani- 
pulation of  the  Ems  telegram  a  totd  elsewhere  (see  Bismarck). 
It  it  unlikely  that  OUivier  could  have  prevented  the  eventual 
outbreak  of  war,  but  be  might  perhaps  have  postponed  it  at  that 
time,  if  he  had  taken  time  to  hear  BenedetU's  account  o(  the 
fnddeflt.  He  was  outmanoeuvred  by  Bismarck,  and  00  the 
iSth  of  July  he  made  a  buty  declaration  in  the  Chamber  that  the 
FramiaB  govcnuncBt  had  issued  to  the  powers  a  note  anaoundng 
the  rtbttff  received  by  BenedettL  He  obtained  a  mr  vote  of 
500,000,000  fnncs,  and  used  the  fatal  words  that  he  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  tbe  war  "  with  a  light  heart,"  saying  that  the 
war  h»l  been  fmced  on  Fnnce.  On  the  {Kb  of  August,  mtJi  the 
news  of  tbe  first  disaster,  the  OUivier  calrinet  was  driven  from 
office,  and  bs  chief  sought  refuge  from  the  general  tage  in  Italy. 
He  returned  to  Frsoce  in  1873,  but  although  be  carried  on  an 
active  campaign  in  tlie  Booapartist  EslaJtUt  his  political  power 
was  gone,  and  even  in  bis  own  party  he  came  into  collision  in 
tSSo  with  M.  Paul  de  Cassa^iac  During  bis  Riirrancnt  be 
employed  himself  in  writing  a  history  <iL'£mpirt  liberal,  the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  iSqs.  Tbe  work  really  dealt  with 
the  remote  and  immediate  causes  of  tbe  war,  and  was  tbe  author's 
apology  for  his  blunder.  The  ijth  v<iriume  showed  that  the 
imuiediate  Uame  could  not  JusJy  be'  pieced  entirely  on  hit 
ih«>jlden.  Hb  other  worics  Indnde  DHimtalk  tt  littrU  (18C7), 
le  Stmitlin  dm  t  jamier,  Mer  dUc^urt  (1875),  Priacipa  tt 
«»duite  (1875})  VE^itt  1  i'&lal  a»  camdle  du  VatUam  [7  vols., 
tSjg),  Setutwia  pMtiqtm  <t  JWMbs  (1893),  NMrnau  ifMiMf 
JaMlttdttinllqiiefnmcoviMsi-  He  had  mugr  ooaneilDnt 
jwith  the  Utenuy  and  artiitlc  w<ndd,  being  ooe  of  the  wlr 
Parian  cbamiuons  of  Wagner,  Elected  to  the  Acadopiy 
fa  187^  be  did  not  take  his  seat,  bis  recqjtion  bciag 
indefinitely  postponed.  His  first  wife,  Blandine  lisat,  was 
ibe  daug^  «f  tbe  AHA  JJaxt.  by  Une  d'AgouU  (Daniel 
Stem).  She  died  in  i86>.  ud  OUiviBr  narriwl  is  1S69  Mile 
Cnvkr. 


OUivier'*  own  view  of  his- political  Gfe  b^vea  in  his  L'Cmpim 
liiffat.  which  must  always  be  an  important  document "  for  the 
htsiqry  of  hit  time;  but  tbe  book  mutt  be  mated  with  oo  ki* 
ceutioii  than  reapect. 

OLMSTBD,  DENISM  (1791-1859),  Araerfcan  man  of  tcieBCCv 
was  born  at  East  Uanfcml,  Connecticnt,  U.S.A.,  on  tbe  18th  of 
June  t7Qi,  and  In  1813  graduated  at  Yale,  where  he  acted  aa 
college  tntor  from  1815  lo  1S17.  In  the  bttcr  year  be  was 
appcnnted  to  the  chair  of  Cbemistiy,  mineralogy  and  gedlogy  fat 
the  university  of  North  Can^ha.  Tint  duir  be  exchanged  for 
that  of  mathematics  and  physics  at  Vale  fai  i8fS;  In  iBj6,  wbca 
this  professorship  was  divided,  be  retained  that  <rf  astionomy 
and  natural  |riiBoaiq>hy.  He  died  at  New  HaveBt  OHtBectimi, 
on  tbe  tjifa  of  May  1859. 

Hi*  Rnt  pubUcatton  {iSi^-tSis}  was  the  Keporl  of  hi*  gcolo^cal 
survey  of  toe  state  of  Nonb  Carolina.  It  was  foUowcd  by  vanoos 
lexr-book*  oa  natural  jdiitoseohy  and  attmaomy,  but  he  la  chiefly 
known  v>  the  •cteBtifie  wtiild  for  hit  obanvaiioaa  on  hwl  (Itoojy 
on  nietpors  and  on  the  auroia  boraalit  (tee  SMMipnin  CtfriMJien^ 
vol.  viiiO- 

OUfSTED^  PREDERIGK  UW  (tSaa-ipoit),  American  Jand- 
scape  architect,  was  bora  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  tbe  i7tl» 
of  April  t8i2.  From  his  earliest  years  be  was  4  wanderer. 
While  ttili  a  lad  be  shipped  before  the  mast  as  a  tailor;  thcD  he 
took  a  course  in  the  Yale  Scientific  School;  worked  foe  sevent 
farmers;  and,  finally,  began  farming  for  (lioudf  «w  States 
Island,  where  be  met  Calvert  Vaui,  with  whom  later  be  formed 
a  business  partnership.  All  this  time.be  wrote  for  the  a^cul- 
tutal  papers.  In  1850  b^  made  a  walLiog  lour  throu^  Tr'^U'vi, 
his  obs«vatians  being  published  in  Walks  and  Teikt  9$  «• 
AmtntaMfanm^EM^»i{jA^.  A  bonehwk  Ufp (bnm^ 
(he  Southern  StatA  was  recorded  in  A  Jowniy  Jo  Ake  Seaboard 
Sl<tvt  Stales  U&36),  A  Journey  ihroHik  Texas  (1S57)  and  A 
Journey  it  lit  Back  Cauniry  (i860).  These  three  volume^ 
reprinted  in  England  in  two  as  Journeys  and  Expleraliota  im  Ou 
CoOon  Kittf^om  (18A1 ),  gavea  picture  c^  the  cosdilfonsBunonad- 
ing  American  slaveiy  that  hod  great  influence  on  British  opinion, 
and  they  were  muL-h  quoted  in  tbe  controversies  at  the  time  tbe 
Civil  War.  During  the  war  he  was  the  untiring  secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Sanitary  CommissioiL  He  happened  to  be  in  New  York 
Cliy  when  Central  Park  was  projected,  and,  in  conjtuction  with 
Vaux,  proposed  the  plan  which,  bi  competition  with  xaart  thu 
thirty  othen,  won  first  prize.  Olmsted  was  made  superintendent 
to  carry  out  the  plan.  Thb  was  practically  tbe  fir^  attempt  hi 
the  United  Sutcs  to  af^y  art  to  the  improvement  or  embdliali> 
ment  -of  nature  in  a  piiUk  path;  it  attracted  peat  attcntioa, 
and  the  vorit  was  so  satisfiutorily  done  that  bie  iras  engaged 
thereafter  \a  most  of  the  important  works  of  a  similar  nature  iq 
America— Pro^Mct  Park,  Brooklyn;  Fairmouot  Park.  Phita< 
de^hia;  South  Park,  Chicago;  Riverside  and  Motnii^tiida 
Parks,  New  York;  Mount  Royal  ^ark,  Mratieal;  the  VMads 
cuiTOUnding  tbe  C^tol  at  Wasbingtoo,  and  at  Lcland  Sianfbnl 
University  at  Palo  Alto  (Cah'foniia};  and  many  otliers.  He  to(A 
the  bare  stretch  of  lake  front  at  Chicago  and  developed  it  into 
the  beaotiful  World's  Fair  gtooods,  pU^«aU  the  buildings  and 
contributing  much  to  lhe*aKhitectutal  beuQ'  and  tbe  succcat 
of  (he  ezpodtioa.  He  was  greatly  intcmstol  in  die  Niagaia 
reservation,  made  the  phins  for  tbe  park  there,  and  abn  did  much 
to  influence  the  tUte  of  New  York  to  provide  tbe  Niagan.  Park. 
He  was  tbe  first  commissioper  of  the  National  Pa^  of  Lbe 
Yosemite  and  the  Mariposa  Grove,  dincUng  the  survqr  ud 
taking  charge  of  the  property  (or  tin  slate  of  California.  Ha 
bad  idso  bold  directing  appointmeou  under  tbe  cities  of  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wilmington  and  San 
Fnuwiico,  tbe  Joint,  Cwunittee  on  fiuOdings  and  Grounds  of 
Congrats,  tfae  Kagsra  Falls  Retcxvation  Commission,  tbf 
trustees  of  Harvard.  Yale,  Amherst  and  other  colleges  and  public 
institutiont.  Subsequently  to  1S86  he  was  largely  occupied  in 
laying  out  an  extensive  system  of  parks  and  parkways  for  tbe 
dty  of  Boston  and  the  town  of  Brooklin^  and  on  a  ■'■*i™t  of 
landicqie  impmveincst  of  Boston  harbour.  Olmsted  nerved 
bonoory  degree*  from  Harvard,  Amherst  and  .Yak  is  ag6b 
iStipand^iSu:  UodiedoBthtaBtbof Angintifiqs> 
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OUOn  (Ctedi,  ORmmk  or  iTefeMMT^,  i  fown  of  Anstrfa, 
fa  Moravia,  67  m.  N.E.  of  Brilim  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  11.QJ3, 
of  which  two-thiids  are  Germans.  It  b  situated  on  the  March, 
and  b  the  ecclesiaaticol  Bictropolis  of  Moravia.  Until  1S86 
(nmatz  was  one  of  tlw  ilrongtst  fortresses  of  Austria,  but  the 
bitlfiatloDi  have  been  fcmoved,  and  their  place  a  occupied  hy 
a  town  parlc,  gardens  and  promenades.  Like  most  Slavonic 
t.otnu,  K  contains  several  large  squares,  the  chief  of  which  is 
adorned  with  a  trinity  ctJumn,  115  ft.  high,  erected  in  1740. 
The  most  {mmincat  diurch  ts  the  cathedral,  a  OotMc  building 
«(  the  t4th  century,  mtored  In  tS8j-i886,  with  a  tower  319  ft. 
high  and  the  biggest  church-bell  In  Moravia.  It  contains  the 
tomb  of  King  Weaceslaus  m.,  who  was  murdered  here  in  1306. 
Hie  Mauritius  church,  a  fine  &)thic  building  of  the  15th  century, 
and  the  St  Michael  church  are  also  worth  mentioning.  The 
princ^nl  secular  buQdiDg  is  the  town-tiall,  completed  In  the 
i^tli  century,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  Gothic  chapel,  trans- 
formed now  into  a  museum.  It  possesses  a  tower  350  ft.  high, 
trdomed  with  an  astronomical  dock,  an  artistic  and  famous 
Work,  executed  by  Anion  Pohl  in  1431.  The  old  unlvcrsliy, 
founded  in  1570  and  suppressed  in  1858,  is  now  represented  by 
a  theolo^cal  seminary,  which  contains  a  very  valuable  library 
fend  an  important  coUectioiT  of  manuscripts  and  eady  prints. 
Otniflt2  i*  an  important  railway  junction,  and  is  the  emporium 
of  a  busy  mining  and  industrial  district.  Its  industries  include 
brewing  and  diiliUing  and  tiie  manufacture  of  malt,  sugar  and 
■URb. 

.  OlroQU  b  said  lo  occupy  the  ^le  of  a  Roman  fort  founded 
In  the  imperial  period,  the  original  name  of  which,  Uctu  JuSil, 
has  been  gradually  corrupted  lo  the  present  form.  At  a  later 
period  OlmUtx  was  long  the  capital  of  ibc  Slavonic  kingdom  if 
Moravia,  but  it  ceded  that  position  10  Brtlnn  in  1640.  The  < 
Uongob  were  defeated  here  in  1341  by  Yaroslav  von  Sternberg. 
Daring  tbc  Thirty  Years'  War  It  was  occupied  by  the  Swedes 
for  ci^t  years.  The  town  was  originally  fortified  by  Maria 
Theresa  during  the  wars  with  Frederick  the  Great,  who  besieged 
tin  town  unsuccessfully  for  seven  weeks  in  175S.  In  1848 
OlmUta  was  the  scene  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand's  abdication, 
«Dd  in  1850  an  important  conference  took  place  here  between 
Auitriao  and  German  statesmen.  The  bishopric  of  OimUta 
was  founded  in  1073.  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  archbishopric 
fn  1777.  The  bishops  were  created piinccsof  the  empiieimsSS. 
The  archbishop  b  the  only  one  in  the  Ausltiu  vwfSn  who  b 
deaed  by  the  cathedral  chapter. 

See  W  MODer.  GcukkhU  itr  M^Atm  Bm^UaH  Olmili 
(lad  ed.,  Olmatt,  1893). 

num.  RICHARD  (1835-  ),  Ametican  statesman,  was 
bom  al  (Mord,  Massachusetts,  on  the  islh  of  September  1835. 
He  graduated  bom  Brown  University  in  1856,  and  from  the  Law 
School  of  Harvard  University  in  i8s8.-  In  1859  be  began  the 
practice  of  iaw  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  attained  a  high 
positioo  It  the  bar.  He  served  in  the  state  house  of  repre- 
•entattves  io  1874,  and  in  March  1803  became  attorney-general 
of  llic  United  States  In  the  cabinet  of  President  Cleveland. 
Id  thb  position,  during  the  strike  of  the  railway  employes  in 
Chkafs  b  1894,  he  iosinicted  the  diatricl  altomeya  to  secure 
tram  the  Federal  Courts  writs  of  iaJiiiKtloii  restraiwog  the 
slrUcert  from  acts  of  iiUence,  and  thus  set  a  precedent  for 
*  government  by  injunction."  He  also  advised  ibo  use  of 
Federal  troops  to  quell  the  dbturbanccs  in  the  clly,  on  the 
groand  that  the  govemmcot  must  prevent  interference  with  its 
maOa  and  with  the  fmenl  railway  tranqiortatiDii  between  the 
sulci.  Upoolhed^hofSemtoiyW  Q  Gmhamfi83^i8(i$), 
CSney  succeeded  him  as  secretary  of  state  on  the  loth  of  June 
1895.  lie  beeam*  specially  prominent  in  the  controversy  with 
Great  Britain  concerning  the  boundary  dispute  between  the 
Batbh  and  VenenicUn  pmramenu  (we  ViNiKutu),  and  in 
Us  comspondence  witli  Lord  Salbbury  gave  an  extended 
iafwpretalion  10  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  went  considerably 
htfOoA  previous  ftaiemcnts  00  the  sub>ect.  In'  1897,  at  the 
■ipirstion  of  Prcaideal  devdaad's  lerto,  he  returned  to  the 
pncUa  •(  the  law. 


OUmr,  a  ntrkit  to*n  fa  the  BaAfn^tm  parUamentaiy 
division  of  Buckinghsrothftc,  England,  59  m.  N.W.  by  N.  ol 
London,  on  a  branch  of  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  of  urbas 
dbtrict  C1901)  It  lies  in  the  open  valley  of  the  Ouse  on 

the  north  (left)  bank  ef  the  n'Mr.  The  church  of  St  Feur  and 
St  Pinl  b  Decorated.  It'  has  •  Bnft  tower  and  spire;  and  tha 
cliancel  has  a  nonheriy  IndEnation  from  the  aK;punent  of  tlw 
nave.  The  town  b  chiefly  noted  for  Its  connaxion  with  Willbm 
Cowper,  who  came  to  live  here  En  1767  and  remained  untH  1786, 
when  he  removed  to  Ihe  neighbouring  village  of  Weston  Under^ 
wood.  Hb  house  and  ganfen  at  Obey  retain  relics  of  the  poet, 
and  the  house  at  Weston  abo  remains.  In  the  garden  at  OIney 
arc  hb  favourite  seat  and  the  bouse  in  which  be  kept  hb  tame 
hares.  John  Newton,  curate  of  Otney,  had  the  ai^tance  ol 
Cowper  in  the  production  of  the  coHectton  ef  OIney  Hymns. 
The  trade  of  Otney  b  principally  agricultuiaJ;  the  town  abo 
shares  In  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  commdn  to  taay 
places  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Northampton. 

OLHHr,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Rlrtitand  county, 
HKnoIs,  D.S.A.,  about  30  m  W.  of  Vlncenses,  Indiana.  Pop. 
(1890)  3831;  (1900)  4160  (*35  loreigu-bom),  (1910)  5011. 
OIney  b  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  (Alio  South-westcn,  the 
Ulinms  Central,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  ft  Dayton  rallwayst 
inA  b  a  terminus  tA  the  Ohio  River  Dlvisaon  of  thi  last.  It 
has  a  Carnegie  library  and  a  dty  park  of  55  acres.  Obey  b 
an  important  shtppiag  point  for  the  agricultural  products  of 
thb  district;  oil  b  found  in  the  vicinity:  utd  the  dty  has  various 
manufactures.  The  munldpality  owns  iu  water-worka.  Otney 
was  settled  about  1841  and  was  first  chartered  as  a  dty  hi  i86r. 

OLOHBTS,  a  government  of  nonb-westera  Russia,  extending 
from  Lake  Ladoga  almeot  to  the  White  Sea,  bounded  W.  by 
Tinland^  N-  and  E.  by  Archangel  aad  Voh^da,  lad  8. 
NovgDiadand St  Petersburg.  The  areab 57,4]] sq. m.,  of  whM 
6794  s(|.  m.  are  lakes.  Its  north-western  pertfoD  belongs  otcm 
graphically  and  geologieally  to  the  Finland  regfon;  A  b  thickly 
dotted  with  hllb  reaching  1000  ft.  fn  ahhude,  and  diversified 
by  numberless  smaller  ridges  and  boDows  rumiing  from  north- 
west lo  soulli-cast.  The  rest  of  the  government  b  a  Sat  plateau 
sloping  towards  the  marshy  lowlands  of  thesouth.  The  goologtcal 
structure  b  very  varietL  Granites,  syenites  and  dk) rites, 
covered  with  Laureatian  metamorphic  sIates,occur  extensrvdy 
in  the  north-west.  Near  Lake  Onega  they  an  overlain  with 
Devonian  sandstones  and  Umcstones,  yielding  marble  and 
sandstone  for  building;  to  the  south  of  that  lake  Carboniferous 
limestones  and  days  make  their  appearance.  The  whole  b 
sheeted  with  boulder-day.  the  bottom  moraine  ef  the  gre** 
ice-sheet  of  the  Glacial  period.  The  entire  region  bears  traces 
of  glaciatjon,  either  in  the  shape  of  scratcMngs  and  elongated 
grooves  on  the  rocks,  or  of  eskcrs  (Sjar,  tetfas)  running  parallel  to 
the  glacial  siriations.  Numberiess  lakes  occupy  the  depressions, 
whib  a  great  many  more  have  left  evidences  of  their  exblence 
in  the  extensive  malsbes.  Lake  Onega  covers  J764  sq.  m.,  and 
reaches  a  depth  of  400  ft.  Lake*  Zieg.  Vyg,  Lacha,  Loksha, 
Tnlos  and  VodI  cover  from  140  to  480  sq.  n.  each,  and  their 
crustacean  fauna  indicates  a  former  connexion  with  the  Arrtlt 
Oceu.  The  south-eastern  pari  of  Lake  Ladoga  falb  also  within 
the  gpvenuncnt  of  Ohmeta.  The  riven  diatn  lo  the  Baltic  and 
White  Sen  basins.  To  the  farmer  system  bdong  Lakes  Ladoga 
andOncga,  which areoonnccled by  theSvirandrfceivt  numerous 
streams;  of  these  the  Vytegra.  which  commuaicaies  with  the 
Mariinek  canal-system,  and  the  Oyat,  an  affluent  of  Lake  Ladoga, 
are  important  for  navigaltoB.  Laiga  quantities  of  tlmlwr, 
fire-wooit  stone,  metal  aiid  flour  are  annually  shipped  on  waters 
belonging  lo  thb  govenunent.  The  On^a  river,  which  has  iU 
source  in  the  SOttlh<cast  of  the  government  and  flowi  Into  the 
White  Sea.  b  of  minor  importance.  Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the 
ares  of  (lionets  b  occupied  by  forests;  those  of  the  crown, 
maintained  for  shipbuilding  purposes,  extend  to  more  thait 
$00,000  acres.  The  climate  is  harsh  and  mobt,  the  average 
yeariy  temperature  at  Pelroiavodsk  (6t*  8*  N.)  being  33  fi"  *" 
(11-0*  in  January,  57-4*  to  July);  hut  Ihe  theniwmeta  r 
faIb1idov-3o*F. 
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The  populaltofl,  whirli  nnnbeied  311,350  in  j8Si,  iMched 
367^3  in  tSg;,  and  401,100  (estimate)  in  1906.  Tbey  are 
principally  Great  Russians  and  Finns.  The  people  belong 
mostly  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Cburch,  or  are  Nonconformists. 
Rye  and  oats  ate  the  principal  crops,  and  some  £ax,  barley 
and  tumipa  are  grown,  but  the  total  cultivated  area  does  not 
exceed  >}%  of  the  whole  goveminent.  Tbo  chief  aouice  of 
wealth  is  timber,  nest  to  which  come  fishing  and  buntiqg. 
Miuhtooms  and  berries  are  exported  to  St  Petenburg.  There 
are  qoarries  and  iioD-mines,  saw-mills,  tanneries,  iFon-works, 
distillerica  and  flour-mills.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
male  population  leave  their  homes  every  year  in  search  of  tem- 
porary cmpIoymenL  Olonets  is  divided  into  seven  districts, 
of  which  the  chief  towns  are  Petrozavodsk,  Kargopol,  Lodeinoye 
Pole,  Olooets,  Povycnels,  Pudozh  and  Vytcgra.  It  includes 
the  OkmM  mining  district,  a  territory  belonging  to  the  ctoad, 
vUdl  CBVeift432  iq.  m.  and  extends  into  the  Serdobol  district 
of  Finland;  the  ironworks  were  begun  by  Peter  the  Great  in 
1701-1714.  Olonets  was  colonized  by  Novgorod  in  the  iith 
century,  and  though  it  suffered  much  from  Swedish  invasion  its 
towms  soon  became  wealthy  trading  centres.  Ivan  III.  annexed 
it  to  the  ptindpalily  <^  Moscow  in  the  second  half  of  the  i6th 
century. 

OLOPAir,  Olotdzk  or  Olofen  0>">t>3t>Iy  a  Chinese  form 
of  the  Sabban,  ix.  monk:  fl  A.D.  635),  the  first  Christian 

missionary^in  China  (setting  aside  vague  stories  of  St  Thomas, 
St  Bartholomew,  &c),  and  founder  of  the  Nestorian  Church 
in  the  Far' East.  According  to  the  Si-ngan-fu  inscription,  our 
sole  authority,  Olopan  came  to  China  from  Ta  T'sin  (the  Roman 
empire)  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  emperor  T'ai-Tsung  (aj>.  635), 
bringing  sacred  books  and  images.  He  was  received  with  favour ; 
his  leaching  was  examined  and  approved;  his  Scriptures  were 
translated  for  the  imperial  library;  and  in  63S  an  imperial  edict 
declared  Christianity  a  tolerated  religion.  T'ai-Tsung's  successor, 
Kao-Tsung  (6jo-£S3),  was  still  more  friendly,  and  Olopan  now 
became  a  "  guardian  of  the  erasure  "  and  "  lord  of  the  great 
law."    After  this  followed  {c.  683-744)  ^  disfavour  and 

Oppression  for  Chinese  Christians,  followed  by  a  revival  dating 
(ram  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  nusuoaary,  Kibo,  from  the  Rotnon 
empire. 

The  Si-ngan-fu  inscription,  which  alone  records  these  facts, 
was  erected  in  781,  and  Kdiscoveicd  in  1635  by  workmen  digging 
la  the  Chang-ngan  suburb  of  Si-n^>fu  city.  It  ccnsbis  of 
1 7S9  Chinese  characterB,  giving  a  history  of  the  Christian  mission 
doiiii  to  781,  together  with  a  sketch  of  Ncstorian  doctrine,  the 
decree  of  T'ai-Tsung  ia  favour  of  Christianity,  the  date  of  erection, 
and  namcsof  various penons connected  wiQi  the  church  in  China 
when  the  mmiument  was  put  up.  Additional  notes  in  Syriac 
(Estrangelo  characters)  r^eat  the  dale  and  record  the  names 
of  llic  reigning  Kt^turi^n  patriardi,  the  Ncstorian  bishop  in 
China,  ami  a  numlitr  of  ihe  Ncstorian  clergy. 

Sit  KIrihr-r,  Ckim  Jllmlrala ;  C.  P.iiithii.-r,  De  ravlhrnt;.-  -  de 
Vim'Tiphon  nr;lurirnne  de  .'ii-ntati-fou  (I'aris,  IM57)  nnil  L'l'iu  •  ion 
rrrO'ihinutsr  d'  Si  n^an-jou  (Paris,  1H5H);  Hrnry  Yuli-,  < ..  ay, 
Prellminar:  I'y.nv.  »■  n.-sciv.  clxxri.-eliwxiii.  (London,  Hakluyi  -  ic,, 
iW/ij;  F.  Jl.itli,  t;;;i.u  and  lU  Roman  Orient,  333.  See.;  lier 
Henri  Jl.ivrii.  /vi  iule  chrilitnne  de  Si-n£an-fou,  two  parts  (ipm 
anil  hinr'jrv)  |iiil>liiliiil  out  iif  ihrti-  (Sh.mijhai,  1 895  ami  1K97J; 
l)r  J.im'-»  Li'Stir'n  cflition  nn'l  lraii-.|.itiijn  of  ihc  Icxt,  Tlie  fieslorian 
ilrniumenl  i-f  llsi-an-l'u  (Lomlun,  itfWtJ:  Yule  .ind  Cotdier,  Marco 
PiAo,  II.  |lj.n']t,n,  1903);  C.  R.  Beozley,  iJuitii  oj  Modtm 

CtUf'I'hy.  I.  ^rs  .'IH. 

OLORON-SAINTE-HARIE.  a  town  of  soutli-wcstcrn  Trance, 
capital  of  ;<ri  .trrniKlisscmmt  in  the  drp^^riiriLiii  <,{  ]<..■  es- 
Pyr^nfci,  21  "\,  i,\V.  "f  Pau  on  a  branch  of  ilic  Suuihtnir^iiv  .ly. 
It  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  mountain  torrents  (locally  knotvn 
as  (cMi)  Aipe  and  Ossau,  which,  after  dividing  it  into  three 
parts,  unite  to  form  the  Oloron,  a  tributary  of  the  Pau.  The 
united  population  of  the  old  feudal  town  of  Salnte-Cn^  or 
fXuntn  proper,  which  is  ^lualed  on  ad  eminence  between  the 
two  rivers,  of  SuinlL'-Kfaric  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aspe,  and  of 
Ibcncw  quartmon  the  right  bank  of  ihc  Ossau,  is  7715.  Oloron 
lint  remain*  of  old  ramjKtrts  and  pleasant  promenndes  with 
b>-dutiful  views,  and  Lheri-  are  several  old  hcusca  of  the  15th, 


i6th  aod  17th  centuries,  one  of  which  is  accupied  by  the  hAt«l 

de  vilie.  The  church  of  Sainte-Croiz,  the  building  of  most 
inteiesi,  belongs  mainly  to  the  nth  century;  the  chief  feature 
of  the  exterior  is  the  central  Byzantine  cupola;  in  the  interior 
there  is  a  kige  altar  of  gilded  wood,  constructed  io  the  Spanish 
style  of  the  17th  century.  The  chuixh  1^  Saintc-Maric,  which 
formerly  served  as  the  cathedral  of  Olonw,  is  In  the  (dd  ecclesi- 
astical quarter  of  Sointe-Marie.  It  is  a  meiilky  of  various  siylca 
from  the  nth  to  the  14th  century  A  square  tower  at  (he  west 
end  shelters  a  fine  Romanesque  portal.  In  the  new  quarter 
there  is  the  modem  church  of  Notrc-Damc.  Remains  of  a  castle 
of  the  t4th  oentuiy  arc  also  still  to  be  seen.  Oloron  is  tho 
seat  of  a  subiKefect,  and  its  public  institutions  include  tribunals 
of  first  Instance  and  of  commerce,  and  a  chamber  of  arts  and 
manufactures.  It  b  the  most  important  commercial  centre  of  its 
department  after  Bayoone,  and  carries  on  a  thriving  trade  with 
Spain  by  way  of  the  passes  of  Somport  and  Anso. 

A  Celtiberian  and  then  a  Galto-Roman  town,  known  as  Itwto, 
occupied  the  hill«n  which  Sainte-Crolx  now  stands.  Devastated 
by  the  Vascones  in  the  6th  and  by  the  Saracens  in  the  3th  century, 
it  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  not  until  the  nth  century  that 
the  quarter  <tf  Sahlle-Marie  was  re-established  by  the  bishops. 
In  1080  the  vtscoimt  of  B£am  took  possession  of  the  old  town. 
The  two  quarters  remained  distinct  till  the  union  of  B£am  with 
the  crown  at  the  Accession  of  Henry  IV.  At  the  Reformaiioo 
the  place  became  a  centre  of  Catholic  reaction.  In  the  i7tli 
century  it  carried  on  a  conuderablc  trade  with  Aragon,  until 
the  Spaniards,  jealous  of  its  prosperity,  pillaged  the  establish* 
ments  of  the  Oloron  merchants  at  Saiagossa  In  1694 — a  disaster 
from  which  it  only  slowly  iccoveied.  The  biihc^ric  was  ma^ 
pressed  in  1790.   

OLSHAUSEH.  RERHAini  {1796-1839),  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Oldeslohe  in  Holstein  on  the  31st  of  August  1796, 
and  was  educated  at  the  imiversities  of  Kiel  (1814}  and  Berlin 
(1816),  where  he  was  influenced  by  Schleicnnacher  and  Ncander. 
In  1830  he  became  PrivatdozctU  and  in  1811  profcssM  extrap 
ordinarius  at  Berlin;  in  1837  ptofoior  at  Kfinigtbcrg,  In  t8j4 
atErlangen.  Hediedonthe4thofSeptanberi839.  Ofshausen^ 
department  was  New  Testament  exegesis;  bis  Commentaty 
(completed  and  revised  fay  Ebrard  and  Wiesingcr)  began  to 
appear  at  Kdnipberg  in  1830,  and  was  translated  into  English 
in  4  vols.  (Edinburgh,  1847-1849).  He  had  prepared  for  ft  by 
his  other  works,  Die  Achlkeit  d.  vitr  Katuni.  Etanidiai  (1813), 
Ein  Wort  Ubcr  lieferen  Sckrijttinn  (1834)  and  Die  biHiseka 
Schri/tau^eptMt  (1835). 

OLTKNirZA  {OtUnUa),  a  town  of  Rumania,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Aigesh,  33  m.  from  its  outflow  into  the  Danube 
and  at  a  terminus  of  a  branch  railway  from  Bucharest.  IVip. 
(1900)  5801.  vThc  principal  trade  is  in  grain,  timber  (floated 
down  the  Argcsh)  and  lish.  Lake  Greci,  famous  for  its  carp, 
lies  10  m.  E.  and  has  an  area  of  about  45  sq.  m.  Its  waten 
reach  the  Danulw  through  a  netn-ork  of  streams,  raarsbes  and 
meres.  Oltenitza  is  the  ancieni  Constanttcrfa,  which  was  tba 
scat  of  the  first  bishopric  established  in  Dada.  In  the  Crimcaa 
War  the  Turks  forced  the  ilvcr  at  this  point  and  Infficted  heavy 
losses  on  Ihc  Russians. 

OLQSTE^  a  village  of  Baker  county,  florfda,  C.S.A.,  la 
the  precinct  of  Olustec,  about  4*!  m.  W.  by  of  Jacksomiille. 
Pop.  of  the  precinct  (1910)  466.  The  vilhige  is  served  by  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line.  The  battle  of  Otustee,  or  Ocean  I\>nd  (the 
namcof  a  small  body  of  water  in  the  vicinity),  one  ol  the  most 
sanguinaty  engagements  of  the  Civil  War  in  propoition  (o  tbr 
numbers  engaged,  was  fought  on  the  30tb  of  February  1864,  about 
3  m.  east  of  Olustee,  between  about  5500  Federal  troops,  under 
General  Tmman  Seymour  (1834-1891),  and  about  5400  Con- 
federates, under  General  Joseph  Fin^n,  the  Fedetal  forces 
being  decirively  defeated,  with  a  loss,  Id  killed  and  wounded, 
of  abont  one-third  of  their  number.  Including  seveni  oflkcrs. 
The  Confederate  losses,  in  kilted  and  wounded,  were  about  940. 

OLYBRIUS.  Roman  emperor  of  the  West  frtm  the  iTth  of 
July  to  the  33fd  of  Oaober  47a,  was  a  member  of  a  noMc  famity 
and  a  native  of  Rome.   After  the  sadk  of  the  city  by  Cemerie 
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(GdMrie)  in  4SSt  bt  M  W  CoMtuuhnpk,  wbm  la  464  he  mt 
Bade  omul,  ud  abMt  the  fame  tlnw  numied  Placidift,  daughter 
of  V^eatiniaQ  HI.  uhI  Eodosia.  This  afforded  Genseric, 
whoae  ton  HuoDcrio  had  married  Eiidocia,  the  elder  sister 
of  Pladdia,  the  opportunity  of  daiming  the  empire  of  the 
West  far  OljMut.  In  479  Olybifui  waa  sent  to  Italy  by  the 
cBpeior  Lee  10  ikdit  the  emperor  Aatbemius  against  his 
aoo'in-Iaw  Ridmer,  but,  having  entered  into  negotiations  with 
ibe  latter,  was  himself  proclaimed  emperor  ai^imt  hk  will,  and 
on  the  murder  of  bis  rival  ascended  the  thraw  tmopfKMed.  Hit 
tngB  was  as  uneventful  as  It  was  brief. 

Staatiboa.DtMMtmi.FaB.tb.tjaML-.J.'B.  Bary.  Lattr  Somm 
Empw*. 

■  WiTimA.  the  scene  of  the  famous  CHyn^ric  games,  is  on  the 
ffght  or  north  bank  of  the  Alpheus  (mod.  Ruphta),  about  it  m. 
E.  of  the  modem  Pyvos.  71»  course  of  the  river  is  here  from 
S.  to  W„  nad  the  averaae  breadth  <d  Uw  vaUqr  is  about  J  m. 
At  tbi»  potet  •  mull  stream,  the  ancical  Clade^,  0ow»  from 
tbe  north  into  the  Alpheus.  The  area  luiown  as  Oiyntpia  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Cladeus.oDthesouth  by  the  Alpheus, 
«■  the  north  by  tbe  low  beighu  whii^  shut  in  the  Alpbeua  valley, 
and  oa  tbe  east  bgr  the  andcot  raceconms.  One  gnmp  of  the 
BWthetn  he^ts  tcnnlnatct  in  a  coidcal  hill,  abMt  400  ft.  higft, 
which  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  1^  a  deep  deft,  aul  descends 
abruptly  on  Olympia.  This  UU  b  tbe  faiMus  OmisK,  ttoed  to 
Cnam,  tbe  father  of  Zeua. 

The  natml  tnation  of  Olymi^  h,  h  one  sense,  of  great 
beauty.  When  Lyslas,  in  hi*  Olympiacui  (spoken  here),  calls  it 
"  tbe  fairest  iipot  of  Greece,"  he  was  doubtleas  thinking  also — 
or  periiaps  chiefly— of  tbe  masterpieces  which  art,  in  all  its  forms, 
had  contributed  to  the  embellishment  of  this  national  sanctuary. 
But  even  now  tbe  praise  seems  hardly  excessive  to  a  visitor  who, 
hwking  eaatwanl  up  the  fertile  and  wdl-wooded  valley  of  01ym[Ha, 
sees  the  inow-aowited  chains  of  Eiymambua  and  Cyllene  rising 
ifl  tbe  distance.  The  valley,  at  once  spacious  and  definite,  is  a 
natural  prednct,  and  it  b  probable  that  no  artificial  boundaries 
the  Ahla,  or  sacnd  grove,  existed  until  oimparalivcly  late 
ttsMi. 

Bisfery.-^Tho  importance  of  Olympia  in  the  history  of 
Greece  is  religious  and  political  The  religious  associations  of  the 
place  date  from  the  prehistoric  age,  wfaeii,  before  the  states  of 
£lis  asd  Pisa  had  been  founded,  there  was  a  centre  of  worship 
in  this  valley  which  n  attested  by  early  votive  ofTeringi  found 
beneath  the  Heraeum  and  an  altar  near  it.  The  eariiest  uunt 
building  on  the  site  is  the  temple  lA  Hera,  which  probably  dates 
iB  its  original  fwm  from  about  1000  B.C  There  were  various 
tnditions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  games.  According  to  one  of 
Oien,  the  first  race  was  that  between  Pebpa  and  Oenomaus, 
who  used  to  duUenge  the  suitors  of  his  daughter  Hippodameia 
and  then  slay  them.  According  to  •netber,  the  festival  was 
faonded  by  Heracles,  dther  the  welt-known  hero  or  the  Idaean 
Daajd  of  that  mne.  The  control  of  the  festival  bdon^  in 
early  timet  to  Fiu,  but  EUs  seems  to  have  claimed  assodation 
with  h.  Sixteen  women,  representing  eight  towns  of  £lis  and 
dght  of  Ptutis,  wove  tbe  festal  robe  fw  the  Olympian  Hera. 
<^mpia  thus  became  the  centre  of  an  ampfalctyony  {q.t.).  or 
federal  league  under  religious  sanction,  for  the  west  coast  of 
the  Peleponnesus,  as  Delphi  waa  for  its  ndghboua  in  northern 
Greece.  It  suited  the  interests  of  Sparta  to  join  thisamphfctyony; 
and,  before  the  regular  catalogue  of  Olympic  victOTS  begins  in 
176  B.C.,  Sparta  had  formed  an  alliance  wilh  Elis.  Aristotle 
law  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Olympia  a  bronie  disk,  recording 
tbe  tnditiOBal  Uws  of  the  festival,  on  which  tbe  name  of  Lycurgut 
Stood  next  to  that  <rf  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  age  of  tbe  didc  itself,  the  relation  which  it  indicates  is 
wcU  atMted.  Elis  and  Sparta,  making  common  cause,  bad  no 
Cfficuhy  in  exdudiBg  the  Pisatans  from  their  pmpei  share  in  the 
Moageraent  of  tbe  Olympian  sanctuary.  had,  indeed,  a 
hrief  'moment  of  better  fortune,  when  Pheidon  of  Argos 
fclebnted  the  18th  Olympiad  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Pisataoa.  This  festival,  from  which  the  Eleans  and  Spartans 
nmttdmdti,  wu«lterw«da«lnich«M«f  the«fiktd  registef, 


as  having  no  prafier  wistence.  The  deMnicUon  of  Pisa  (before 
SJt  BX.)  by  the  combined  forces  of  Sparta  and  Qis  put  an  end 
to  the  long  rivalry,  N<tt  only  l^tis,  but  abo  the  district  of 
Tripbylia  to  the  south  of  it,  became  dependent  on  Elis.  So  far 
as  the  religious  side  of  the  festival  was  concerned,  the  Eleans  had 
an  unquestioned  supremacy.  It  was  u  Elis,  in  the  gymnasium, 
that  candidates  from  all  parts  of  Greece  were  tested,  before  they 
wece  admitted  to  tbe  athletic  ooaqwtltions  at  Ob^pia.  To  have 
passed  through  the  training  (usually  of  ten  mouths)  at  Elis  was 
regarded  as  the  most  valuable  preparation.  Elcan  ofikials,  who 
not  only  adjudged  the  prizea  at  Olympia,  but  decided  who  should 
be  admitted  to  compete,  marked  the  national  aqtect  of  thdr 
functions  by  assuming  the  title  of  Hdlatuditae. 

Long  before  the  overthrow  of  Pisa  the  list  of  contests  had  been 
so  enlarged  as  to  invest  the  celebration  with  a  Panhellcnic 
character.  Exercises  of  a  Spartan  type — testing  endurance  and 
strength  with  an  especial  view  to  war-^iad  almost  exdusively 
formed  the  earh'er  programme.  But  as  eariy  u  the  *sth 
Olympiad — i.t.  several  years  before  the  interference  of  Phddon 
on  behalf  of  Pisa— the  four-horse  chariot-race  was  added.  This 
waa  an  invitation  to  wealthy  competitors  from  eveiy  part  of 
the  Heilcnic  world,  and  was  also  tbe  recognitioa  of  a  popular 
or  ^cctacular  dement,  as  distinct  bom  the  dull  iriiich  had 
a  merdy  athletic  or  military  inleresL  Horse-races  were  added 
later.  For  such  contests  tbe  hippodrome  was  set  apart.  Mean- 
while the  list  of  contests  on  the  old  racecourse,  the  ttadium,  had 
been  enlarge.  Beddca  the  foot-race  in  which  the  course  was 
traversed  once  only,  there  were  now  the  dtatdoi  or  double 
course,  and  the  "  long  "  foot-race  (iolUlioj).  Wrestling  and 
boxing  wetc  combined  In  the  paneroiion.  Leaping,  quc^il!- 
throwing,  javetin-throwing,  running  and  wrestling  wen  com- 
bined in  the  pentaMM.  The  festivd  was  to  acquire  a  new 
importance  under  the  protection  of  the  Spartans,  who,  having 
failed  in  thdr  plans  of  actud  conquest  in  the  Peloponnesc,  sought 
to  gain  at  least  the  b^emony  (acknowledged  prcdomiiuace) 
of  the  peninsula.  As  the  Eleans,  therefore,  were  the  religious 
supervbors  of  Olympia,  so  the  Spartans  aimed  at  constitnting 
themsdves  its  political  protectors.  Their  military  strength— 
greatly  superior  at  the  lime  to  that  of  any  other  state— enabled 
them  to  do  this.  Spartan  arms  could  enforce  the  sanction  which 
the  Qlympjan  Zeus  gave  to  the  oaths  of  the  ampbictyonea^ 
whoM  federal  bond  was  symbolized  by  common  worship  at  his 
shrine.  Spartan  amiscould  poni^  any  violation  of  that "  sacred 
truce  "  which  waa  indispensable  if  HeUcous  from  all  dties  were 
to  have  peaceable  access  to  the  Olympian  festival.  And  ia  the 
eyes  of  all  Dorians  tbe  assured  dignity  thus  added  to  Olympia 
would  be  enhanced  by  tbe  fact  that  the  protectors  wen  the 
Spartan  Heradidae. 

Olympia  entered  on  a  Dew  phase  of  brilliant  and  secure  exist- 
ence as  a  lecogniied  Panhellcnic  institution.  This  phase  may 
be  considered  as  beginning  after  the  establishment  of  Elean 
supremacy  in  {73  B.C.  AndtototbelastOlympiaalwaysremaiacd 
a  central  expnssioit  <^  the  Greek  ideas  that  the  body  of  man  has 
a  glory  as  weO  as  his  intellect  and  ^irit,  that  body  and  mind 
should  alike  be  diidptlned,  and  that  it  Is  by  the  harmonious 
disdpline  of  both  that  men  best  honour  Zens.  Tf»  stgnificaRce 
of  CMympia  was  largor  and  hitter  than  the  political  fortunes 
of  tbe  Greeks  who  met  there,  and  it  survived  the  overthrow  of 
Greek  independence.  In  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  ages  the 
temples  and  contests  of  Olympia  stit)  interpreted  the  ided  at 
which  free  Greece  had  aimed.  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Nero  arc, 
as  we  shaQ  see,  among  those  whose  nunes  have  a  record  in  tbe 
Allis.  Such  names  are  typical  of  long  series  of  visitors  who  paid 
homage  to  Olympia.  According  to  Cedrenus,  a  Greek  writer 
of  the  nth  century  (Xivoi^  liTTt^Nwr,  i.  316),  the  Olympian 
festival  ceased  to  be  held  after  a.d.  393,  the  first  year  of  the  i9jrd 
Olympiad.  TheltBtofOlympiBDviclors,wliichbeginsia77(iB.C 
with  Coroebus  of  Elis,  closes  with  the  name  of  an  Armenian, 
Varastad,  who  is  said  (o have  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  Arsaddac 
In  the  sth  century  tbe  dusalatioa  of  Olympia  had  set  In-  The 
chryselephantine  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  by  Pheidias,  wis 
earned  toConstaatioople,  and  perished  iB*ffcat  tie,*J>.47t. 
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Tin  Olysaptan  temple  of  Zeus  is  Mid  to  have  been  diUMiftled, 
dtber  lqrtheGotiMorbyChtisUanKal,iiitherei|nofXbeodM)us 
II.  (a.d.  403--450).  After  thta  tbe  inh^toBts  converted  the 
temple  of  Zeus  utd  the  rt^on  to  (he  south  of  it  hito  a  fortresa,  by 
constructing  a  wall  from  materials  found  among  the  andent 
bnihUngs.  Tbe  temple  was  probably  thrown  down  by  eanh- 
quakci  in  the  6tli  century  aa 

£c«M/i0K>.— The  German  excavations  were  beptn  fat  (875- 
After  six  campaigns,  of  which  the  iirst  five  lotted  from  September 
to  June,  they  were  completed  on  the  lOth  of  March  1881.  The 
result  of  these  six  yean'  labours  was,  first,  to  strip  off  «  thick 
covering  of  earth  from  the  AUb,  the  consecrated  precinct  of 
the  Olympian  Zetu.  Thiscoverlnghadbeenfonned,dwringsome 
twelve  centuries,  partly  by  day  swept  down  from  the  Cronion, 
partly  by  dcpout  from  the  overflowings  of  the  Cladeus.  The 
coating  <rf  earth  over  the  Altis  had  an  average  depth  of  no  leas 
than  16  ft. 

'  Hie  work  cooU  not,  however,  be  restricted  to  tbe  Altb.  It 
was  necessary  to  dig  beyond  it,  espedally  on  the  west,  the  south 
and  the  east,  where  several  sndent  buildings  existed,  not  in- 
cludoi  within  the  sacred  precinct  Itadf .  Tbe  oomptexily  of  the 
task  waa  further  inatased  hy  the  fact  that  fai  mtay  places  early 
Greek  work  had  later  Greek  on  top  of  it,  or  late  preek  work 
had  been  overlaid  with  Rwnan.  Li  a  condwnrveyol  the  results 
obtained,  It  will  be  best  to  b^in  with  the  remaim  external  to 
the  prcdnct  of  Zeus. 

L  RMAiin  ovmoB  tbb'Alts 
A.  Vest  5'Mla— The  wall  bounding  the  Altb  on  the  wert  belong* 
probably  to  tbe  time  of  Ner&  In  the  west  «all  were  two  gaiM, 
one  at  its  northern  and  the  other  at  its  soutbera  exmmhy.  The 
btlar  mnit  have  Mrved  as  tbe  praeesMonal  entrance  Each  laie 
wu  r^ivreXot,  harinK  before  it  on  tlte  west  a  colonnade  comiating 
of  a  row  of  four  columns  There  ik  a  third  and  imalter  gate  at  about 
the  middle  point  of  the  west  wall,  and  nearly  oppoaie  tbe  Pdopion 
intbe  Attia. 

West  of  the  w«tt  Altia  wall  on  the  atrip  e(  gfonad  bccweM  the 


Aldi  and  the  rtver  Cladeu  (of  which  tbe  coone  is  roMgUy  ponM 
10  ibe,  weM,A|tif  wall),  the  foUowiog  boildiiwa  wen  naoed.  Tb« 
oraer  in  aihich  tbey  are  placed  hen  m  that  in  which  tfaey  tunnBj 
each  other  from  north  to  south. 

I.  JuttoultidetheAltisatiunOrtb-wBsteomerwasat^Mnurian. 
A  large  open  space,  not  Mgularly  lectangutar.  Mi  encloaed  on  t*o 
lidct— possibly  on  ibree— by  Doric  colon nadn.  Oo  the  .south  it 
waa  bordered  by  a  ponico  with  a  sin^  row  of  oolumna  in  frau; 
on  the  east  by  a  double  portico,  more  than  a  stadium  in  lengA 
(MO  yds.),  and  serving  as  a  iwxcourse  for  practice  hi  bad  weatE^T. 
At  ihe  soutb-cast  corner  of  tbe  gymnasium,  ui  the  aiwle  between 
the  south  and  the  cast  portico,  waa  a  Corinthian  doorway,  which  m. 
double  row  of  columns  divided  into  three  panages.  ImmediatHy 
to  ihe  rati  of  this  doorway  was  the  gate  giving  acccn  to  the  Alita 
at  it*  nonh-weu  comer.  The  gymnuium  waa  ined  as  an  c»erci« 
ground  for  compttirors  dunng  uie  IsM  month  of  their  Iraioing. 

7.  Imraediotdv  ad^atolng  the  gynuuuuini  on  the  sooth  wao  a 
Palaeitra,  the  place  of  exercise  (or  wrestlers  ^  boaerk  It  waa 
In  the  form  of  a  square,  of  which  each  side  waa  about  70  yds.  long, 
endodng  an  inner  building  surrounded  hy  a  Doric  colonnade. 
Facing  (Us  inner  baildlng  on  north,  cast  and  wcat  were  rooms  «f 
diRcmU  sites,  to  which  <ioor»  or  coloniudea  gsve  aecM;  The 
chid  entrances  to  tbe  psUoCra  were  at  south-west  and  wutb-east, 
Kparated  by  a  double  colonnade  which  extended  aloog  the  south 
aide. 

3.  Near  the  paheatra  on  the  aoudi  a  Bysantine  church  forme 
the  central  pmat  in  a  complex  srouf)  of  remains,  (a)  The  chivch 
itself  occupies  the  site  of  an  older  briclc  building,  which  u  perhapa 
a  remnant  of  the  "workshop  of  Pheidias"  seen  by  f>autauia^ 
(ft)  North  at  the  church  is  a  square  court  with  a  well  in  the  middle^ 
of  the  Hellcfdc  ag«.  (c)  Wert  of  this  is  a  small  circular  strucr  ure, 
enclosed  by  square  wallk  An  altar  found  (in  iHi)  on  the  aouth  wie 
<rf  the  circular  enctosurt  ahowa  by  an  intcription  that  this  waa  the 
Heraum,  where  woTslup  of  the  heroes  waa  practised  down  to  a  bt* 
period,  ((f)  East  of  the  court  atood  a  targe  faulldif«,  of  Roman 
age  at  latest,  arranged  round  an  inner  hall  with  rnlnnnwlfl.  Tlieaa 
buildings  probably  formed  the  Theoorieon,  bouse  oil  the  priettL 

g)  There  m  also  a  long  and  narrow  biiilding  on  the  south  of  thn 
yiantine  church.  This  may  have  been  occupied  by  the  *ailpt-rras 
those  alleged  "  descendants  of  Pheidias  "  (Pausanlas  v.  14)  whose 
hereditary  privilege  it  was  to  beep  the  statue  of  2ena  clean.  The 
so-called  "  workshop  of  Pheidias"  (see  •}  evUeady  owed  iu  pcvaar* 
vatloa  to  tbe  fact  that  it  contiwed  to  be  iHtd  for  actual  nk. 
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■nd  the  adjarait  fadUbv  WDdd  kftM  bifii  a  cawwi—t 

for  (be  anuu. 

4-  South  of  Uw  (roup  <leicribc<I  Above  occur  tbe  rvmaiiu  of  * 
lun  bwildinK  showB  by  iu  inmifKion  to  be  the  LcoaicUeua, 
dr^eued  by  ao  Ekan  named  Leoatdas  in  the  itk  century  b.c^ 
and  ptobably  iotcnded  for  the  reception  of  dHtmKuUwd  VMiton 
doriaB  the  ^no,  web  a*  ibe  head*  o(  tbe  apccul  nwpwniw  fma 
the  wioui  Ufwk  cttica.  It  it  ao  oblong,  of  «rliicli  (be  north  and 
■Diib  aides  meature  about  aao  It.,  the  eaat  and  wMt  about  330^ 
Its  iHieiiuiion  difler*  fnnn  u<tl  o(  all  the  other  buildiiKi  «bov« 
meniioacd.  beiag  not  from  N.  to  S..  but  Iroim  WS.W.  to  E.N£. 
Externally  it  m  an  Ionic  periptercMi  csclouni;  luite*  of  roorn^  large 
ud  wnall.  BTMiped  rouad  a  tamU  interior  Oonc  ^wrwtyle.  In  Roraan 
times  it  wa«  aKered  in  such  a  way  a*  to  dtHnbute  ibe  too  mi  int* 
(apfnrencly)  four  quarter*,  each  Kaving  an  airiuin  with  lia  or  fotir 
colutniw.  Traces  existing  within  the  eNterior  porticos  on  north, 
weM  and  cast  indicate  match  carriage  traffic. 

B-  S»mik  5tdf.— Although  the  limits  of  tbe  Aliis  on  tbe  south 
oa  tbe  nde  towards  tnc  Alphcut)  can  be  traced  with  spproxi- 
natc  accuracy,  the  precise  line  of  tbe  south  wall  becomes  doubtful 
alter  we  ha^-e  advanced  a  lirtle  more  ihaa  one-third  of  ihedUtaoce 
from  the  west  to  the  ea«  end  of  the  south  tide.  The  middle  and 
osicrn  pontons  of  ihr  louth  *ide  war*  places  ai  whkh  architectvral 
cbar^ak  fane  or  inull.  were  numerous  down  to  the  latest  tines, 
and  wbcTc  the  older  buildinei  met  with  Kant  mercy. 

1.  The  Couneil  Hall  {Bo^utrrium,  Paus.  v.  33}  was  juit  outside 
tbe  Allis.  nearly  at  the  middle  of  its  louth  wall.  It  comprised 
tMO  wparaic  Dori^  buildings  a<  different  dale  bw  identical  form,  via. 
oblong,  having  a  single  row  of  columns  dividing  the  length  into  two 
aavct  and  terminating  to  the  west  in  a  KroKircular  apee.  The 
ovieniationof  each  was  from  west-sou  th-wesi  to  cast -north-east ,  one 
bcina  ■owtb-souih-enit  of  the  other.  In  the  space  between  stood  a 
wtau  square  building.  lnli«st,wi  tbeBMt.wasapoftico«stending 
aloag  tM  (raat  U  alt  three  buildjas:  and  can  of  ihia  again  a 
Uaae  tiapnt.diaped  vestibule  or  IirrMntI,  endowd  by  a  coloaaadb 
TbM  bouWuierrum  smitd  have  been  availabla  on  all  occasions  when 
Olympia  bcame  the  Kens  of  contkrtnoc  or  debate  between  the 
■cpresnUtiwvs  of  different  ante*— whether  the  subfcct  was  properiy 
BoBtscal.  as  cooccrains  the  amfriiktyoaic  ireatict.  or  rdaied  OMn 
directly  to  the  adminntration  of  the  sanctuary  and  festival.  Two 
BMlkr  Hellenic  buiMiBis  stood  imntdiately  wast  af  tbt  bouWu- 
trriam.  The  more  nortlwrly  of  tbe  two  opened  oa  tbe  AltiiL  Their 
yvposc  is  oncmMn. 

a.  Close  to  the  botitcuterium  en  the  south,  and  nnnina  lantlcl 
witb  it  from  aoutb-wc«  by  west  to  north-eatt  by  cast,  was  the  Sentk 
Colonnade,  a  Ute  but  handiome  itruciure,  closed  on  the  north  lidk 
Open  on  the  south  and  st  tbe  east  and  west  ends.  The  cxiemat 
tr4nn"d*  (on  south,  east  and  west)  was  Doric:  the  interior  row  U 
cotaoMW  Corinthian.  It  was  used  as  >  promenade,  and  as  a  i^acc 
Iron  which  to  view  the  festal  pcoceMions  as  tbey  passed  towards 
tbe  AIti* 

5.  East  of  the  bouleutenom  was  a  tnuraphal  gateway  of  Roman 
aae.  with  triple  eatiancc,  the  ccntrd  being  the  wiilcst,  opening  oa 
tCe  Aliia  from  the  south.  North  of  this  gateway,  but  at  a  somewhat 
giratcr  depth,  traces  of  a  pavement  were  found  in  the  Altis. 

C.  Eatl  5«f«.— The  line  of  the  east  wall,  runniiw  due  north  and 
south,  can  be  traced  from  tbe  north-east  comer  oT  the  Altis  down 
about  three-fifths  of  tbe  east  udc.  when  It  breaks  off  at  tbe  icmains 
hoosm  as  "  Nero's  house."  TbaseaieibcfcruwhichdaimattMtioo 
aa  tbe  cast  tide. 

I.  To  the  louth-east  of  the  Altis  is  a  building  of  4tb-ceiitury  date 
and  of  Uncertain  purpoK.  This  was  aftcrwonls  absorbed  into  a 
Roaian  house  which  proicctcd  beyoad  the  Altis  on  the  east,  the 
south  part  of  the  eut  Altis  wall  beins  destroyed  to  admit  of  ihu. 
A  vmx  of  leadea  watcr^ipe  found  in  tbe  bouse  bears  NER.  AVG, 
Only  a  Roman  master  couM  have  dealt  ibua  with  the  Altis,  and  with 
a  buiidinK  which  stood  mthia  its  sacred  precinct.  It  ctnnot  be 
doubted  tut  the  Bemna  bouse— from  arhich  ihmr  doofs  gave  acoeaa 
•a  the  Altii— was  that  occupied  by  Nero  when  be  visited  (Hymma. 
Later  Roman  hwds  .agyia  enlacgsd  and  altered  the  bailding, 
wtacb  may  pidupa  bawe  been  used  (oc  the  leccption  of  Roman 

a.  Followinf  northwards  the  line  of  the  cast  wall,  we  ranch  at 
the  aorth-caat  comer  of  tbe  Altis  the  entrance  to  the  SMtum,  wUch 
aatcnds  cast  of  the  Altis  in  a  direction  from  west40Ulli.wan  to 
Mst'oortb-catt.  Tbe  aopaiently  strange  and  iocimvenient  podlioa 
of  the  Stadium  relsttvcly  lothe  Akis  was  due  diMly  Wtheiieccmily 
of  obeying  the  conditions  of  the  ground,  here  tfetcrmined  by  the 
carve  oi  the  lower  slopes  which  boimd  the  vaUty  on  tbe  Bonb.  The 
Germaa  expiorets  excavated  the  Stadium  so  ur  aa  was  nectMary 
(or  the  ascertainment  of  all  casCBtial  points.  Low  embankments 
Imd  orvnallv  been  buitt  on  west,  east  aiid  south,  the  north  boundary 
being  fermea  by  the  natural  slone  at  the  hill.  These  were  after. 
Mrb  tbickeacd  and  raised.  The  space  thus  defined  wa>  a  large 
abkN^  sboHl  3U  jrds.  in  lenetb  by  35  In  bnaikb.  These  wept  no 
artificial  seats.  Itiscompoted  tbatfrom.iO,OOOt045,oooqwctalon 
oonid  have  fonod  sitting-room,  Uiough  it  la  hardly  proboUc  that 
socfa  a  number  was  ever  reachodi  The  enct  length  01  the  Stadium 
kseH— wbkh  was  prinladly  tbe  coarse  lor  the  foot-race  was  about 
tn  yds.  oe  igi-a?  mcWI  an  importaat  laaifc,  aa  it  dtMnainif 


the  Olympian  foot  to  br  mrtri-  or  a  Unit  aMM  ibao' an 

Erfilish  fool  (I'osj.  In  (he  llitjfi.m.ii  Ulympia.jt may beiemarkcd, 
the  unit  adopted  was  out  this  Ulympun  fuoi.  but  an  older  one  tt 
0-397  meiie.  and  in  the  temple  oi  Zeua  an  Attic  foot  of  I-08  Eaalilb 
foot  was  used.  Tbe  starting- point  and  the  ^oal  in  the  Staanm 
were  marked  by  limestone  thresholds.  Provistmi  for  drainote  was 
made  by  a  channel  running  round  the  endosura,  Tlie  Stadium  was 
used  not  only  for  foot-races,  but  fot  bonog,  vnMliag,  ta^iod 
qaoit-throwing  and  iavelin-tlvowiag. 

The  entrance  to  the  Stadium  from  tba  aartb-cast  cocacr  of  tbe 
Altis  was  3  privileged  one,  itaerved  for  tlwitndcn  of  tbe  gamet, 
the  compeiiiors  and  the  beroidOi  ita  fofot  Ma  thai  o(  a  vaidisd 
tunnct,  100  Olympian  feet  ia  ittigtb.  U  MS  iptahahly  Goostructad 
in  Roman  times.  To  the  west  wasa  TCstibtdt.'ffoamch  tbe  Altia 
sras  filtered  by  a  handsome  gateway. 

.V  The  Hippodrome,  in  which  the  chsriot-raccs  and  borse-raeet 
were  hclit,  oin  ni>  longer  be  accurately  traced.  .The  overffowings of 
the  Alphcui  have  washed  away  all  certain  indicatitMs  of  its  limtta. 
Btii  it  is  clear  that  it  extended  south  ami  souih-eaat  of  tbe  Stadium, 
and  rnughly  parallel  with  it.  (hou^-h  6iietcliiag  far  beyostd  it  to 
tb'  ea'^t,  rrom  the  slate  of  the  |;r<>i;ril  ihii.  Ceroian  eaplofers 
Inlt-rri-il  iliit  tho  IcEigth  of  the  hippoilj.urK;  itas  770  metres  or  4 

Otwiipic  ^t.idij. 

U.  ,\'orih  :>ide.^U  the  northern  limit  of  the  Altla,  like  the  west, 
south  and  ca.st,  had  been  traced  by  a  boundary  wait.  thU  WotiU 
hSM'  had  the  effect  of  cNcludin^  from  the  precinct  a  spot  so  sscied 
as  ihe  (.roMjiin,  "  Hilt  (i(  Cronus."  inseparably  associated  with  the 
ohk-st  worship  of  y.-^ui  at  Olympi.!.  It  seems  therefaec  unliltcly 
tbil  any  such  northern  L'lurirl.iry  Hall  ever  edstod.    But  thc  UdG 

sdiich  sL:fh  a  bouiiJ.iry  nuuld  h.iie  lollrj\*td  is  partly  reprcsefllcd  bv 
the  remains  of  a  ^.tll  riinnini;  Itiun  la't  lu  immediately  nortn 
of  the  irc.is'tre-hfiiisi's  (sec  fielowj,  v.  hi.  li  it  wa»  designed  to  protect 
Bgain^.t  ihi:  dcAcciit  of  earth  liom  the  tronioB  juot  ahow.  TbtS 
w>9  ihe  wall  along  which,  about  a.d.  157.  thc  ■aia.'waWt'ChaBBal 
const ruclcd  hy  Hcrodcs  Atticus  nas  rarricd. 

Having  now  siir\'eycd  thc  chief  remains  external  tO  tbC lacred 
plecina  on  weM,  foiiih,  (■,!■;(  and  north,  we  proceed  to  BOdct  thaaa 
which  have  been  irari^il  within  it. 

II.— Remains  within  the  Altis 
Tbe  form  of  the  Altis,  as  indicated  by  the  eaisting  traces,  is  not 
(Hul>rly  rectangular.  The  length  of  the  west  side,  wbae  tbe  Sim 
01  direction  is  from  south-south-east  to  north-north-west,  is  about 
315  yda  The  sooth  side,  running  oeaHy  due  east -and  west,  is 
about  equally  long,  if  measured  from  the  end  of  tbe  west  wall  to 
the  point  which  the  cast  wall  would  touch  wbea  produced  due  loutb 
in  a  straight  line  from  (he  place  at  which  it  was  demolished  to 
make  my  for  "  Nero's  house."  The  east  side,  measured  to  a  point 
iu«  behind  tbe  trrssu re- houses,  is  the  slmtcst,  about  3oa  yds, 
Thc  north  side  is  the  longeM.  A  lina  dnwa  casnrard  bebiad  tfea 
tteasure-bonses,  from  the  nytaaaua  at  tbe  nottk-wcM  would 
give  about  37J  yds. 

The  remains  or  sites  within  the  Altis  may  conventenily  be  dassed 
in  three  main  groups,  vie— (A)  the  chief  centres  at  religious  wonhip; 
(B>  votive  buUdiMgs:  (C)  buiUings,  ftc,  connected  with  tbe  ad- 
ministration of  Olympia  or  the  reception  of  visitors. 

A.  CUtf  Centrei  ajSMifiiha  Worthip.—i.  There  are  traces  of  an 
altar  near  the  Heraeum  which  was  probably  (rider  than  tbe  great 
altar  of  Zeust  this  was  probaUy  the  original  centre  of  worship. 
The  gnaat  slur  of  Zeus  was  of  elliptic  fonn,  the  length  of  tbe  lom^ 
being  directed  from  south-south- west  10  aorth-aorth-east,  10  each  a 
Bunner  thst  the  axis  would  through  the  Cronion.  Tbe  upper 
structure  imposed  on  this  baus  was  in  two  tiers,  and  also,  probably, 
ped.  This  was  tbe  famous  "  ash-altar  "  at  which  the 
'  SMta,  faactised  thoae  righ  ta  of  dtvini- 
mote  especially  Olympia  ia  Mluted 
1."  The  steps  by  which  the  priesM 
•aountcd  tbe  altar  aseM  to  have  bacn  at  north  and  sowb. 

a.  Tbe  FOepium,  to  iha  wtai  of  tbe  Altar  of  Zftis.  was  a  smaU 
pfecisct  ia  which  sacrifices  wen  offetfld  to  tbe  hero  Pdops,  The 
traees  agree  with  the  acsoani  of  Pausaniao.  Walls,  incliacd  .toaacA 
other  at  obtuse  angles,  encbscd  a  jAot  of  ground  having  in  the 
middle  a  low  tutmiius  of  elliptic  form,  about  35  metres  from  cast 
to  west  by  30  from  imrth  to  south.  A  Doric  propyba  with  tbne 
doors  pve  access  oa  tbe  loittfa-wtst  ddc. 

The  three  tempi ts  of  the  Altis  were  those  of  Zem,  Hera  and  tkl 
Mother  of  the  gods.  All  were  Dotk.  All,  too,  wen  completely 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  i-e.  were  "  peripteml." 

a.  Thc  rmtl*  vf  Zear,  soiKh  of  tbe  Priopium,  stood  oa  a  higk 
su&stiuctnreWidi.tl)  rce  steps,  ft  was  probably  boih  about  470  *,C. 
The  colonnades  at  tbn  east  and  west  side  were  of  sixculumasaadli 
those  at  tbe  north  and  south  sides  foountmg  the  oomer  columas 
again)  of  thirteen  each.  The  oella  had  a  prodomos  on  tbe  east  and 
aa  opinbodonvM  on  the  west.  The  cella  itself  was  divided  tosui- 
tudiaally  (■'.«.  from  east  to  west)  into  three  partitionB  by  a  double 
row  of  columns.  The  central  partition,  which  was  tbe  widot, 
con«!<ted  of  tineo  scctioaa.  The  west  mction  contained  tbeibame 
and  image  of  Che  Olymfnan  Zens.  The  middle  section,  nest  to  the 
oast,  which  wan  shut  off  by  low  screens,  ooataioed  a  table  and 
mtaa.  H«a.paobabty;ifaa«naaiba«enpnaeatadtotha  vitton. 


loaenge  ana  pea,  inia  was  tne  lan 
laiiite,  tbe  hereditary  lenaal  acen 
tiM  by  K  ia  wtae  m  which  mo 
by  nndar  as  "  misticm  of  truth." 
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The  third  or  eutentiMMt  tection  vu  open  to  the  pMk.  This 
teaipla  wu  uMt  richly  sdorned  with  ctaruM  and  refitfi.  On  the 
eiM  front  were  repreacnted  in  twcoty-onc  cobmal  tigum  the  moment 
Won  die  conRu  between  Ocnomaua  and  Pclop&  The  wott  front 
oxliailted  the  fight  of  the  LspitliM  ud  Ceataun.  The  autemeat  of 
pBiMenlaa  that  the  two  pedinienta  were  made  tf  heonhift.aiid 
AkanwoM  it  now  generally  aappoaed  to  be  an  «m>r.  Tht  Twdvo 
Labows  of  Hcnelen  wm  oaMted  on  the  mNopet  of  the  prodonwa 
and  oputbodomoa;  and  of  uiMe  leUcfa  much  atgrcster  pait  wu 
found  wwdi  to  determine  with  certainty  all  the  eMenlUfeatarea 
of  the  compootion.  It  was  near  thU  temple,  at  a  pant  about  38  yda 
ES.E.  kota  the  aouth-eaat  angle,  tlut  the  exploren  found  the  statue 
of  a  flying  eoddcM  of  victory— the  Nike  of  Paeonius. 

4.  The  Tempi*  ef  Htm  (Hctaeum),  north  of  the  PcIofhub),  waa 
nMd  oa  two  atepa.  It  i*  probably  the  oldeat  of  extant  Greek 
ttnpka,  aiid  nay  date  from  about  tooo  It  haa  cdonnadcs  a( 
ria  oohimoa  each  at  coat  and  west,  and  of  uxtecn  each  (counting 
the  comer  column*  again)  at  north  and  aouth.  It  wa>  amaller  than 
the  tenpie  of  Znia,  and,  while  traembling  it  in  general  plan,  differed 
from  it  by  iu  angular  length  relativdy  to  it*  tneadth.  When 
Ptuaaaia*  mw  it,  one  of  the  two  column*  of  ^e  opisthodomoa  (at 
the  wc«t  end  of  the  cclla)  was  of  wood;  and  for  a  long  period  all 
the  column*  of  this  tetnple  had  probably  been  of  the  wme  material 
A  good  deal  of  patch-work  in  the  mto ration  of  particular  part* 
■eem  to  have  been  done  at  wiou*  periods.  Only  the  lower  part 
of  the  cella  wall  was  of  stone,  the  rest  being  of  unbaked  brick;  the 
entablature  above  the  columns  was  of  wood  covered  with  terra* 
cotta.  'The  cella— divided,  like  that  of  Zeus,  into  three  partitions 
by  a  doable  row  of  columns— had  four  "  tongue-walls,"  or  small 
scieens,  projecting  at  right  angles  (torn  its  Bortn  wall,  and  as  many 
from  the  south  waU.  Five  ntchea  were  tim*  formed  on  the  north  side 
and  five  oa  the  south.  In  tbethiitl  niche  from  the  eaat,  on  the  north 
■Ide  of  the  ceHa,  was  found  one  of  tb«  greacett  of  all  the  ticasares 
which  mraided  the  German  explorera — the  Hermes  of  Pnudtdca 

5.  Tbt7)M^«fJfef^irodn-^lkfMt(MetiTMiii}was>nin 
cooaidcnbly  snuller  than  the  Hcnenm.  It  stood  to  the  east  oT the 
latter,  and  had  a  different  oiientaiion,  ra.  not  west  to  «a*t  but 
we*t-north-we*t  to  cast-south-east  It  was  raised  on  three  nep*, 
and  bad  aperipterca  of  six  column*  (east  and  west)  by  eleven  (north 
and  sooth),  having  thu*  a  lightly  smaller  length  relatively  to  its 
breadth  than  either  of  the  other  two  temple*.  Here  also  the  ccUa 
had  prodomos  and  opbthodomoa.  The  aoomtnent  and  painting  of 
this  temple  had  once  been  very  rich  and  varied.  It  was  probably 
built  In  the  4th  century,  and  there  am  indications  that  tn  Roman 
droe*  it  underwent «  restoration. 

B.  V9lmE4ifiui. — Under  this  bead  are  placed  buildings  erected, 
cither  by  states  or  by  individuals,  as  offering*  to  the  <Hympian  aod. 

I.  The  twdvc  Tnasvre-lietisu  on  the  north  aide  Of  the  Altis, 
immediately  under  the  Cronioa,  belong  to  xWis  class. 

The  same  general  character — that  of  a  Doric  temple  t»  antU, 
facing  south — U  traceable  in  all  the  treature-housca.  In  the  cases 
of  fcversl  of  these  the  fragments  are  suflkient  to  aid  a  reconstruction. 
Two— vis.  the  and  snd  3rd  counting  from  the  west — had  been  dis- 
manilad  at  an  early  date,  and  their  site  wa^  traversed  by  a  roadway 
windinK  upward  towards  the  Cronion.  This  rtiadway  seems  to  have 
been  oMer  at  Icsit  than  a.d.  157,  since  it  caused  a  deflexion  in  the 
watercourse  along  the  base  of  the  Cronion  constructed  by  Herodcs 
Atticus,  Patrsanias,  therefore,  would  not  have  seen  treasure-house* 
No*,  a  and  3.  This  explain*  tfao  fact  that,  though  wo  can  trace 
twdve,  he  namea  only  ten. 

As  the  temples  of  ancient  Greece  partly  served  the  purposea  of 
banks  in  irtiit^  precious  objects  coukf  be  securely  deposited,  so  the 
form  of  a  small  Doric  chapd  was  a  natural  one  lor  the  "  treasure 
house  "  to  aasumc  Each  of  these  treasure-house*  was  erected  by  a 
Creek  state,  either  as  a  tbank-olTerine  for  Olym|rian  victories  gained 

itacttiiens,  orasa  general  mark  of  homa^  to  the  Olympian  Zeua 
llM  treasure-houses  were  designed  to  con  tatn  the  various  drsMfiara 
or  dedicated  gift*  (*uch  a*  gold  and  rilver  plate,  Ac),  in  whicli  the 
wealth  of  the  sanctuary  partly  conaned.  The  tenq^  Inventories 
reccndr  discovered  at  Delos  illustrate  the  great  quantity  of  such 
posaesalons  which  were  apt  to  accumulate  at  a  shrine  of  Panhellenic 
celebrity.  Taken  in  order  from  the  west,  the  treasure-houses 
were  founded  by  the  following  states:  i.  Sicyoo;  a.  3;^  unknown; 
4,  Syracuse  (referred  by  Pausanias  to  Carthage) ;  5,  Epidamnus; 
6,Byiantium;  7.  Sybails;  S,Cjrreiie:  9,  Sdinus;  lo^  Metapontam; 
II,  M^aia:  13,  Gela.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  bow  thi*  list 
represents  the  Greek  colonies,  from  Libya  to  Sicily,  from  the  Euxine 
to  th*  Adriatic.  Greece  proper,  on  the  other  band,  is  represented 
only  by  Mecaia  and  Scyon.  The  date*  of  the  fouiidations  cannot 
benmd.  The  architectural  members  of  some  of  the  treasure-houses 
have  been  found  built  into  the  Byaantinc  wall,  or  dsewhere  on 
the  site,  a*  well  as  the  terra-coita  plate*  that  overlaid  the  atone- 
work  in  some  cases,  and  the  pcdimcDtal  hgures.  representing  the 
battle  of  the  god*  and  giants,  from  the  treasure-house  of  the 
Megarian*. 

a.  The  FkUippam  stood  near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Altis. 
a  short  space  wesbsoulh-wesi  of  the  Heraeum.  It  was  dedicated 
by  Itttip  Macedea,  after  hi*  victory  ai  Chaennea  {3^  B.C.). 
As  a  thaak-offcriiv  for  the  ovcrtlmw  of  Cicek  ffscdom,  it  aught 


sec'ii  v;r,ini:'-ly  plared  in  the  OJympi.in  .Altii.  Hiit  It  In  fact, 
onl  ..  .  -ijir  iliii^irjlion  of  ihe  manner  in  wliirh  I'hiliii'i  positiotl 
am'  i^ir  i  n  ilikd  htm  to  place  a  d^e^nl  disEuiu^  on  [he  riiOi  nature 
of  il^e  change.  Without  rialcine  any  revolt  of  Hellenic  fcdtn^ 
the  new  "  captain^gencral  "  of  Greece  could  en?ct  a  monttment  at 
his  triumph  ni  the  very  heart  of  the  Panhdlenic  sancluvy.  The 
buildtivoonsbud  of  a  circular  lonb  colonnade  (of  eighteen  eolumna). 
about  13  nwtfc*  In  tHametcr,  raised  oa  three  steps  and  cncktsiiig 
•  smaH  drealar  odh,  probably  ad  anted  with  fotncen  Corinthian 
twK-colunftl  It  ceniabMd  poRHits  bv  Leadlaiva  of  Philip, 
Alexander,  and  otbcr  membenol  tteff  fanb,  iK  ghMsnd  hory. 

3.  Tbe£>M*a^ainto^«toMwd^itoiiHdiIi^ 
Altis,  close  to  the  north-east  angle  of  tb«  Herwuin,  and  immediately 
west  of  the  westernmost  treasure-house  (that  of  Sicvon).  It  con- 
sisted of  a  hall-dOmc  of  brick,  54  ft.  in  diameter,  witti  boiith- south- 
west aspect.  Under  the  half-dome  were  placed  twenty-one  maible 
statues,  rciireteniing  the  family  of  Antoninus  Rus,  of  Marcus 
Aurdius,'  and  of  the  founder,  Herodes  Atlicns,  In  front  of  the  half- 
doine  on  the  F^iith,  and  extending  sliKhily  beyond  it,  was  a  basia  of 
water  for  drinking.  71)  ft.  long.  The  ends  of  the  l>asin  at  north- 
north. west  and  sou tli-*outh -east  were  adorned  by  very  smaD  open 
temples,  each  with  a  circular  colonnade  of  eight  pilbrs.  A  marble 
bul^  in  fi^ont  ofl^^^^bw^^^a^gi^w^^^M  Htf^B 

mention  it.  '"''^'^^^^^^^^-^^S^SR^^^^H^K 

C.  It  remains  to  notice  those  fcatum  of  the  Aids  which  wetv 
connected  with  the  management  of  tht  a«Mtnaty  or  with  tbe 
accommodation  of  its  guests. 

[.  Olympia,  beside*  it*  religious  character,  origirully  posaessed 
also  a  political  character,  as  the  centra  of  an  amphictyony.  Ic 
wo*.  In  fact,  a  sacral  vtXis.  We  have  seen  (hat  it  had  a  boulei*- 
terium  for  purpose*  of  public  debate  or  conference.  So  also  it  waa 
needful  that,  like  a  Greek  dty,  it  abouM  have  a  public  hearth  or 
prytaneum,  where  fire  should  always  born  on  the  altar  of  the 
OlyiiitHan  Heatia,  and  where  the  control  ten  of  Olympia  should 
CKiciae^blic  huafriiality.  Tlte  Ftjlminat  was  at  UH  aotlb-wnt 


Altia,  in  such  a  pOHtkm  that  ita.iouth-aast  angle  wu 
close  to  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Hefoeum.  It  was  apparently  a 
square  building,  of  whid)  each  side  measured  too  Olympian  feet, 
with  a  soutb-wett  aspect.  It  contained  a  chapel  of  Hestia  at  th« 
front  or  south-west  side,  before  which  a  portico  was  afterwards 
built.  The  dining-hall  was  at  the  back  fnorth-cast),  tbc  kitchen 
on  the  north-west  side.  On  the  same  shie  with  the  kJtdien,  and 
also  on  the  opposite  side  (south-east),  there  were  sane  smaller 
rooms. 

a.  The  Porck  ef  Eeho,  also  called  the  "  Painted  Pond),**  extended 
to  a  length  of  100  vds.  along  the  east  AIti*  wall  Raised  on  three 
sle^  and  formed  oy  a  single  Doric  colonnade,  open  towards  the 
Altis,  it  afforded  a  place  frmn  which  spectator*  could  conveniently 
view  the  passage  of  processions  ar»d  the  sacrifice*  at  the  great  attar 
of  Zeus.  It  was  built  in  the  Maoedonian  period  to  replace  an  earlier 
portico  which  stood  farther  bock.  In  front  of  it  was  a  series  of 
pedestals  for  votive  offerings,  including  two  colossal  Ionic  column*. 
These  columns,  as  the  inscriptions  show,  once  supported  statue*  of 
Ptolemy  and  Berenice 

3.  The  Atpra  was  the  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  Altis  whtch 
had  the  Pbrch  of  Echo  on  the  east,  the  Aharof  Zcuson  the  west,  tba 
Metroum  on  the  north,  and  the  precinct  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  00 
the  Bouth•we*^  In  this  part  stood  the  altar)  of  Zeus  Agoraioa  and 
Artemis  Agoraia. 

4.  The  Zona  were  bronze  Images  of  Zeus,  the  cost  of  makinf 
which  wss  dclrayed  by  the  fines  exacted  from  compe^tora  who  had 
infringed  the  rules  of  the  contests  at  Olympia.  These  imans  stood 
at  the  northern  side  ef  the  Agora,  in  a  tow,  which  extended  from  iba 
north-east  an^le  of  the  Metroum  to  the  fate  of  tite  private  entraace 
from  the  Altis  into  the  Stadium.  Sixteen  pedestals  were  here  4fi^ 
covered  in  tOu.  A  lesson  of  loyalnr  was  thus  Imptctsed  on  aspiranta 
to  renown  the  last  objects  which  met  their  eyes  as  they  pataej 
from  the  sacred  enclosure  to  the  scene  of  their  trial. 

S-  ATram^emaas  jow  Water-suppif. — ^A  copious  sumly  ef  water 
was  required  for  the  service  of  the  altars  and  temple*,  lor  the  prlvaia 
dwellings  of  priests  and  officials,  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasium. 

Klaestra,  Sec,  and  for  the  thermae  wbkh  arose  in  Roman  times, 
[he  Hellenic  age  the  water  wos  derived  wholly  from  thcCtadeaa 
and  from  the  small  lateral  tributaries  of  it*  valley.  A  basin,  10  serve 
as  a  chief  reservoir,  waa  built  at  the  rwrth>wc*t  corner  of  the  Altis; 
and  a  supplementary  reservoir  was  afterwards  coostructed  a  little 
to  the  nonh-east  of  this,  on  the  slope  of  the  Cronion.  A  new  source 
of  supply  wo*  for  the  first  time  maAt  available  by  Hcrodei  Attico^ 
A.D.  157,  At  a  short  distance  cost  of  Olympia,  near  the  village  01 
Miiaka,  small  atream*  flow  from  oomparatrrely  high  ground  through 
the  sitle-valley*  which  descend  towards  the  right  or  northern  bank 
of  the  Alphens.  From  these  sde-valley*  water  was  now  conducted 
to  Olympia,  entering  the  Aids  at  its  northeast  corner  by  an  arched 
canal  which  passed  behind  the  treasure-houses  to  the  reservoir  at  the 
back  of  (he  excdra.  The  large  badn  of  drinking-water  in  front  of  the 
exedra  .was  fed  thence,  and  served  to  osoociate  the  name  of  Hcrodso 
with  a  benefit  <rf  the  highest  practical  value-  Olympia  fuiAar 
pomtssrd  several  faantalns,  eaaaaad  by  ronatl  «■  a^uaic  «a>k 
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Mtlty  ta  CBBngMM  witb  the  bdUtam  oaOiie  the  Alti*.  Tbe 
JwIhiC'  «<  AUit  followed  two  main  Kmi.  Ow,  for  the  wcM 
pan,  pMsed  from  the  (CMitb-weM  an(l«  of  the  Heraeum  to  tbe  Kwth 
partn>  ootBde  the  nuth  Altit  waN.  Thcotber.  wfakfc  Mrvcd  forthe 
In  — ure-botMfm.  patmd  in  fraat  of  the  Porch  of  Ecb?  pualld  with 
■be  line  of  the  east  Altu  w«n. 

See  the  official  Dte  .4iu|ra4<M(ni  n  OImMs  (SvoU.,  1875-1881): 
LaJonx  and  Mooceaox.  Ktitavrthen  dr  rOlympH  (t8S9>:  Curthu 

L  -  Toposfaphfe  wnd  Ceachkbta."  II.  ^' Ouidenkiniter.--  Ill- 
"  Dadferfce  «  Stein  nad  Thea  "  (TrM),  IV.  "  Broiucn  "  (Fun- 
wtacler).  V.  "  iMcbriftea  "  (Ditteabemr  and  Purgold). 

(R.  C. /.iE.C«.) 

OLTMPtA.  the  capital  of  the  sutt  of  Ws^ington,  U.SJ^. 
and  the  couaty-tcat  of  Thufsloo  county,  «n  the  Dc*  Cbsict 
river  aad  Budd'a  Inkt,  «t  the  beul  of  Pofct  Sonnd,  about  50  m. 

of  Seattle.  P^.  {.OvU  4A9S.  (i9w)  38<i3.  of  «>>Dm 
S9I  *ere  foreign-bora;  (1910;  U  S.  cenau))  6qo6.  It  U 
(erred  by  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Poet  Townacnd  Southern 
nilway*,  and  bjrMcamboal  lines  to  othci  pons  on  tbe  Sound 
sad  afeiiB  the  Adfic  ogaot.  Budd's  Inkt  to  apuuicd  here  by  a 
vagoo  bridge  and  a  railway  bridge  Amoog  the  prominent 
buOdinca  are  tbe  Capitd,  which  ii  construded  of  natiw  tand- 
atAoe  and  stands  in  a  pork  of  ooMiderable  beauty,  the  county 
cmm-bouae^  St  Peter's  botpftd,  the  governor's  mansion  and 
tbe  diy  bal.  The  Hale  Kbraiy  is  howed  in  the  Capiial.  At 
Ti»water,  the  oldest  Mttleiaeiit  (iftts)  on  Paget  Sound,  about 
9  m.  S.  of  Otympia,  arc  the  Tumwiter  Falla  of  the  I>cs  Chutes, 
which  provide  good  water  power.  The  city's  chief  industry  is 
tbe  CMliiag,  sawing  and  dteaing  of  lumber  obtained  frotn  the 
■ei^bowring  focctta.  O^npte  ogntcf*  aie  wUaly  Itnowa  in 
tbe  hcific  coast  te|jon;  they  are  obtained  chiefly  from 
Dytier  Bay,  Skoolcom'  Bay,  North  Say  and  South  Bay,  all 
Oiympta.  Olympia  was  laid  out  In  tSji,  became  tiie 
capital  of  Washington  ia  1853,  ftnd  was  chartered  as  a  diy 

OITMFUO,  in  Greeic  diroaology,  a  period  of  four  yean,  used 
as  a  method  of  dating  for  Uteiaiy  purpotn,  but  never  adopted 
IB  every-day  life.  Tbe  four  year*  were  reckoned  from  one 
celebration  of  tbe  Olympian  games  to  another,  the  first  Olympiad 
bctfnning  with  776  BX.,  the  year  of  Conebus,  the  first  victor  in 
the  pnKS  after  their  snspensloa  for  86  yean,  the  last  with 
3^,  when  they  were  finally  aboTished  during  the  reign  of 
TbeodosiBS  the  Great.  TTie  system  was  first  regohtly  nsed  by 
tbe  SidKan  historian  Umaens  (351-356  s.c.). 

OLTMPIM,  dnigbter  of  Neoptdnms,  kfaig  of  ^rirus.  wife 
of  Philip  TL  of  Hicedon.  and  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Rer  father  claimed  descent  from  Pyrrbus,  son  of  Achilles.  It 
is  said  thai  Philip  fell  in  love  with  her  in  Samothracc,  where 
tbey  were  both  b^g  Initiated  into  the  mysteries  (Pluurch, 
jlJIcxaaAr,  i).  The  natrisge  Vodt.  place  hi  jjg  b^.  shortly 
after  PIdip's  acccsstoo,  and  Alexander  was  born  in  356.  The 
fiK^lntcsi  of  Philip  and  tbe  jealous  temper  of  Otympiasted  to 
a  growing  estiaogement,  which  became  complete  when  Philip 
married  a  new  wile.  Cleopatra,  in  337.  Alexander,  who  rided 
with  Ms  mother,  vtUidrew,  along  wflh  her,  Into  Epins.  whence 
they  bMh  returned  in  the  following  year,  after  tbe  atiaailiatton 
of  Philip,  which  Olympias  is  said  to  have  conntenanced.  Dnruig 
the  absence  of  Alexander,  with  whom  she  regulariy  corresponded 
on  public  as  well  as  domestic  aflain,  she  bad  great  influence,  and 
by  ber  arrogance  ud  ambition  caused  ancb  tnmble  to  tbe  regent 
Antipater  that  on  Alexander's  death  (313)  she  found  it  prudent 
to  withdraw  into  Epinis.  Here  she  remained  untU  317,  when, 
allying  betself  with  Polypnchon,  by  whom  her  old  enemy  bad 
been  succeeded  In  319,  she  took  the  field  with  an  EpiroU  army; 
tbe  opposing  troops  at  once  declared  in  her  favour,  and  for  a 
short  period  Olymfuas  was  mistress  of  Macedonia.  Ckasuder, 
Antlpater's  son,  hastened  from  Peloponnesus,  and,  after  sn 
<^>5tlaate  siege,  compelled  the  surrender  of  Pydna,  where  she 
bad  taken  lefugr.  Oocof  tbe  terras  of  the  capltuhktiM  bad  been 
tbat  her  life  sbndd  be  spared;  hot  in  s{Htc  of  this  she  wis  bimiJit 
to  trial  for  the  numerous  and  cruel  executions  of  which  she  bad 
bees  guilty  during  ber  short  lease  of  power.  Condemned 
vithont  a  beariog,  she  was  pot  to  death  (316)  by  tbe  friends 


b.  Mamim,  m.  M:  luitu.  vn. «,  ac  r.  S  «i 
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of  those  whom  she  h»d  dab,  and  Caasaadtr  fa  arid  to  bue 

denied  her  remains  the  rites  oJ  butiaL 

See  Plutarch,  Alnrnip,  > 
Airian,  Am^  vK.  ts 
articles  ALBZAMDBa  ] 

OLyanraOBOS,  the  name  of  several  Creek  authors,  of 
whom  the  f^wing  are  tbe  moat  important.  <i)  An  historical 
writer  (stb  «eatuiy  aji.),  bom  at  Tbdies  in  Egn>t,  who  was 
sent  00  a  niviaa  to  AttOa  by  the  empcfw  Honoriua  in  418^ 
and  later  Uved  at  tbe  court  of  Tbeodoaius.  He  waa  tbe  authw 
of  a  history  ('ImisMel  AfryoO  in  11  books  of  tbe  Western  Empire 
from  407  to  435.  Ttie  original  is  lost,  but  an  absttact  is  given 
by  Pbotius,  according  to  whom  be  was  an  alchemist  (axMirfi). 
A  MS.  treatbe  on  akhcOiy,  reputed  to  be  by  Mm,  is  pwerved 
in  the  National  Ubeaty  in  f^rls,  and  was  printed  with  a-iradsla- 
tion  by  P.  P..  U.  Bcnhclot  in  his  CoUeaim  da  akiimisUs  pm 
(1887-18S8).  Ci)  A  Peripatetic  pfaibsopher  (stb  ecmury  aj>.), 
an  elder  contemporary  ol  Procluv  He  lived  at  Alexandria  and 
lectured  cmAtiitotkKbbcanidnaUeiucccsa.  His  best>knewn 
pupil  was  f*roclus,  to  whom  lie  wished  (o  betroth  his  daughtn. 
(j)  A  Neoplatosist  philaoopher,  also  ol  Alexandria,  who  flourished 
in  the  6th  century  of  oUr  era,  during  tbe  reign  of  Justinian.  He 
was,  theidbre,  a  youBger  contemporary  of  Damascius,  and 
seems  to  have  carried  «n  the  PtaloBK  txadiliDa  after  the  dosing 
of  the  Athenian  Scboid  in  s>9t  at  a  time  when  the  old  pagan 
philosophy  was  at  ita  last  ebb.  His  phSoaophy  is  in  close 
conformity  with  tbat  of  Dasusdus,  and,  apart  from  great 
lucidity  of  ciptessiou,  sbows  no  striUng  teatucs.  He  is, 
however,  important  as  a  critic  aod  a  anmnieatator,  and  picserved 
wach  that  was  valwrtte  to  the  wiitbigaof  lamblichna.  Damsscias 
and  Syi^us.  He  made  a  dose  and  intelligent  study  of  the 
dbdogucs  of  Plato,  and  bb  notes,  formulated  and  cnllected  \fj 
his  pupib  'OlvfotoCtli^  TuO  firrUov  ai^ 

extmady  valuabis^  In  aim  of  Ua  eoouBaUarics  he  makes  the 
Interesting  statement  tbat  the  Platonic  sueoesrion  bad  not  been 
intermpted  by  the  numerous  oenfiscationa  It  had  snfleredi 
Zeller  pdnts  oot  that  this  refers  to  the  Alecmadrian,  not  to  tbe 
Athenhn,  lacctwion;  but  internal  evidence  makes  it  cleat 
that  be  docs  not  dimw  a  hard  Hm  of  dedoMoAioB  between 
the  two  scheob.  Tbe  works  whli^  have  bacn  prcsenrnd  are  a 
life  of  Pbto,  an  attadt  on  Strato  and  Scholia  oa  the  Pkurfe, 
AkahOa  /.,  FkiUbnt  and  Ctrgiat.  (4)  An  ArisloteUaa  who 
wrote  a  comnientary  on  tbe  UttMnUptm  of  Aristotfe.  He  sIm 
lived  at  Akxadria  in  tbe  Oth  oatsry,  and  fnm  a  icfmnoe 
in  Ua  woifc  to  a  eemel  mat  havt  Uved  after  ut.  564.  But 
Zeller  liii.  >,  p.  ^1,  o.  i)  nudntalns  that  he  is  identical  with  tbe 
commentator  on  Plato  (a,  atmve)  in  spile  ol  the  late  date  of  his 
death.  His  worlc,  like  that  of  Simpbcias,  endeavours  to  laocnrilB 
Plato  aod  Arikotle,  and  refers  to  Produs  with  revenn.  Tbe 
nWMDentary  ma  pibted  by  the  Aldke  Piesv  at  Veaioe  about 
rsso. 

OLTHPOS.  tbe  name  of  many  mountains  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minar,  and  irf  tbe  fabled  bone  of  tbe  goda,  and  aim  a  dty  nun* 
and  a  petsonal  name^ 

I.  Of  the  moniilabii  bearing  the  name  tbe  moK  tmatm 
Is  the  lofty  ridge  on  tbe  borders  of  Tbcasaly  and  Maccdonh. 
Tbe  river  Pnwus,  which  drabis  Tbessdy,  finds  its  way  to  tbe 
sea  thraugta  tbe  great  gocpe  of  Tempe,  which  isdoae  bdow  tbe 
soatlMaatem  end  of  Olynpaa  aad  sepaaatet  it  team  Mooat  Oiaa. 
The  Ughest  peak  of  Otympus  ia  aeaily  10,000  ft.  fai|^;  it  to 
coveted  with  snow  for  gtelt  part  of  the  year.  <Himipas  is  a 
mouotaia  of  massive  appearance,  fo  many  places  rising  in 
tremendous  precipices  broken  by  vast  ravines,  above  which 
la  the  broad  annaft.  Tbe  lower  peris  are  denafy  wooded; 
tbe  summit  is  naked  rode  Homer  calls  tbe  ■wniain 
Mm^,  fmjipdf,  niaUifiit:  the  cpllbctt  M«orit,  nMMm 
f/Mdtm  and  Ppaau  are  used  by  other  poets.  The  flwdem 
Muneis  EXvioro,  adiakaic  ftmnof  theandeait  wonL 

The  peak  of  Mount  LgpcaeDS  bi  tbe  Bootb-upsst  of  Atcadle 
was  called  Oiympus.  Eut  of  Olymi^,  on  the  north  bank  oi 
the  Alf^eus,  was  a  hill  bearing  thb  name;  be^de  SeUaaia  ia 
Laconia  aaolber.  The  name  «a»  even  nameiuw  Asia 
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Hlooi:  a  loftr  chain  b  Mysia  <KcaUali  Dagh),  a  tiife  east 
of  Smyrna  (Nil  Dagb).  other  mMuitains  In  Lycia,  i&  Galalia, 
in  Cilicia,  In  Cyprus,  Ac.,  »m  all  caHed  Otympui. 

II.  A  lofty  peak,  tbaag  hfgb  above  the  clouds  of  tlie  loiwr 
atmospbeie  Inlo  the  clear  ctncr,  ieeRicd  to  be  the  choun  scat 
of  the  deity.  In  the  tiiad  the  gods  arc  described  asdwelling  on 
Uw  top  of  the  mountain,  in  the  Odyuey  Olympus  b  regarded 
■a  s  more  remote  and  less  definite  locality;  and  in  later  poets 
•c  find  similar  divciieww  of  tdeaa, 'from  a  definite  nwuMAin  to 
k  ▼ague  GOnceplMM  of  heaven.  In  the  elaborate  mythology  of 
Creek  literature  Olyrapns  was  the  common  home  of  the  multitude 
of  gods.  Each  deity  had  bis  special  babots,  but  all  had  a 
residence  at  the  court  of  Zeus  on  Olympas;  here  were  held  the 
memUiei  and  the  common  leaiu  of  the  leds. 

III.  Tlwn  was  a  dly  In  Lycia  named  Olynpus;  it  was  a 
Ushopric  in  the  Byiantine  time. 

OLYVTHDS,  an  ancient  dty  of  Chalcidice,  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Golf  of  Tonme,  near  the  neck 
of  the  pmttmils  of  FaUene,  at  some  HtUo  distaiice  from  the 
sea,udaboottestad{a(7or6m.)fn>mPotIdMa.  Tbediatrlct 
bad  belonged  to  a  Thradan  tribe,  the  Bottiaeans,  in  whose 
possession  the  town  of  Olyntfaui  leraained  till  479  B.c'  In  that 
year  the  Persian  general  Aftabozu*.  on  bis  return  from  escorting 
Xems  to  the  H^cqmnt,  auspccifaig  that  a  icvok  from  the 
Great  King  wu  meditated,  slew  the  Inhabitants  and  handed  the 
town  over  to  a  fresh  population,  consisting  of  Greeks  from  the 
neighbouring  re^n  of  Chalcidice  (Herod.  vilL  137).  Otyothus 
thus  became  a  deck  pelit,  but  it  remained  Insigiiificant  (in  the 
qMtft-lists  of  the  DeBaa  Leofoe  H  appears  n  pvi>V  <>■> 
average  9  talents,  at  compared  with  9  paid  by  Sdcne^  8  by  Mcndc, 
6  by  Torone)  until  the  synocdsm  (eweocurfiAt),  effected  in 
43a  thnnigfa  the  influence  of  King  Pcsdiccas  of  Uacedon,  as  the 
result  of  which  the  iohabitanu  of  a  number  of  prtty  Chalcidian 
townain  theaefghbourhood  wem  added  to  tea po|mtol(on(Tbucyd. 
L  5^.  HeaoeiDrwardit  tanks  as  the  chief  HeBcniccIty  west  of 
the  Strynwo.  It  had  been  enrolled  ta  a  tdember  of  the  Ddian 
League  (f.v.)  ia  the  early  days  of  the  league,  but  it  revdted  from 
Miens  at  the  time  of  it*  aynoecism,  and  was  never  again  reduced. 
It  formed  a  base  foe  Bmridaa  during  bis  eipedition  (414).  In 
tbo  4th  ceatoey  k  atUiiMd  to  gnat  Imponance  in  the  politica  of 
the  age  aa  the  bmd  of  the  Chalddic  League  (t6  mvdr  rAc 
TnftnMwr)  The  leagae  may  probably  be  traced  back  to  the 
period  of  the  peace  of  Nidas  (411),  when  we  fiud  the  Chair  tdians 
(fii  M  9fil^  Xaluolqt)  taking  dipbmiaiic  actian  In  common, 
and  cnraBed  as  members  of  the  Argivo  alliance.  There  are  coins 
of  the  league  which  can  be  dated  with  oertainly  as  early  as 
405;  one  sped  men  nuqr  perhaps  go  back  to  415-410.  Un- 
qttcstinnably,  then,  the  league  origmaied  before  the  end  of  the 
5tb  centmy,  and  the  motive  for  its  formatwn  b  almost  certainly 
to  be  found  in  tbc  feu  «(  Athenian  attack.  After  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War  the  development  of  the  league  was  rapid. 
About  390  we  find  it  oDnduding  an  important  -tnaiy.  tfiih 
Amyntas,  king  of  Uacedon  (the  fatbes  of  Philip),*  and  by  sis 
it  had  aI»orbcd  moat  of  the  Greek  cities  west  of  the  Sirynton. 
and  bad  even  got  pomession  of  Pells,  the  diief  dty  in  Macedonia 
(Xcnophoa,  Htil.  v.  s,  11).  In  this  year  Sparta  was  induced 
by  an  embamy  from  Acantbus  and  Apdkinia,  which  antidpatcd 
conquest  by  tbe  league,  to  send  an  e^iedition  against  Olynthus. 
After  throe  years  of  indecisive  warfare  Olynthus  consoited 
10  dissolve  the  confederacy  (374].  It  b  dev.  however,  that  the 
dissoLnlion  was  Utile  more  than  formal,  as  tbe  Cbslcidians 
(Xn^ciiv  Mepft*vi)  appc&r,  only  a  year  or  two  later,  among 
(he  members  of  the  Athenian  naval  confederacy  of  J78-]T7>* 
Twenty  yean  Uter,  in  the  leign  of  Philip,  the  power  of  Olynthus 
is  asserted  by  Demosthenes  to  have  been  much  greater  than 
before  tbe  Spartan  eapedUioa.*  The  town  itself  at  thu  period 

•  If  Olynthu*  was  one  of  the  e«Hy  eotenies  of  C»>»fcl»  (and  there 
is  numitmatfe  evidence  for  ihb  view;  lee  Head,  Hia.  N»m»r*m, 
n,  rSs)  it  mutf  have  Mibsequcnily  ptmri  into  the  hand*  of  (be 
Bolliaeant. 

*  For  tbe  innipdon  me  Hkk>.  Uamut  tf  Cmk  ImMmptitrnt. 
No.  74.  *  HielM.  Ho.  gi :  CJ.A.  ii.  17- 


h  tpotm  of  as  a  city  of  the  ini  rank  (liXti  fn/plaiipM),  and 
tbe  league  induded  thirty-two  dtics.  When  war  broke  out 
between  Philip  and  Atbau  (357),  Olyntbus  wsa  at  fim  ia 
alliance  with  Philip.  Subiequently.ioatarm  at  the  growth  cf  Us 
power,  it  condudcd  an  alliance  with  Athens,  but  hi  sjdte  of  aH 
tbe  efloru  of  the  latter  state,  and  of  its  great  orator  Defaosihcne^ 
it  fdl  before  Philip,  who  raxed  it  to  the  graimd  (348). 

The  Mttory  of  the  confederacy  of  Otyntbui  fUnstratca  at  onct 
the  strength  snd  the  wcakncH  of  that  movement  towudc  feden* 
tion.which  Is  one  of  tbe  most  marked  features  of  tie  later  stages 
of  Greek  history.  The  strength  of  the  movement  b  shown 
both  the  duralbn  and  by  the  extent  of  the  Cbakidic  League. 
It  lasted  for  something  like  seventy  years;  It  survived  defeat 
and  temporary  dissolution,  and  ft  embraced  upwards  of  thhty 
dticfc  Yet,  in  the  end,  the  centrifugal  forces  proved  stronger 
than'  the  centripetal;  the  sentiment  of  sulonoiny  stronger 
than  the  eentimcnt  of  onion.  It  b  clear  that  Philip's  victory 
wu  mainly  doe  t«  tbe  spirit  of  dtasidence  witbin  the  tesgue  itnelf, 
JuU  as  the  vfctoiy  of  Spkrta  had  been  (cf.  Died.  xvt.  sj,  a  with 
Xen.  Mdt.  v.  s,  14).  The  mere  fact  thu  PliSip  captured 
the  thirty-two  towns  without  serious  resistance  Is  svfficfcst 
evidence  of  this.  It  b  probaUe  that  the  strength  of  the  les«ue 
was  more  soiously  undermined  by  the  policy  of  Athens  than 
by  the  action  of  Spnrta.  The  successes  Athens  at  the 
expense  of  Olynthus,  shortly  before  Philip's  acceulon,  mast 
have  l&taBy  <£vlded  tbe  Greek  Interest  nottb  of  ibe  AcfHa 
in  the  struggle  with  Macedon. 

Ai  innRiTiEs.— The  chief  pa&sages  in  ancient  literature  are  tbe 
Olynilii.it  Oraiions  of  Demo«henn,  and  Xcnophon,  Hrll.  v.  ». 
S<i'  t,  A.  I'riTinan,  History  of  Fiderai  Cot^ranitnl,  ch,  iv.;  A.  H.  1. 

tri.i;iiiilgc.  lldnJheok  rf  Gttet  Conslilulionat  lluiorv  (1696).  p.  I2S; 
,  V.  Ho.iil.  IliUur-j  Ai.wiirum,  pp.  lSj-lf^6;  G.  Ciilhcit.  Gruehnckt 
Siaalsalltrlhumfr,  vi,l.  ii,  pp.  107-Ii>8.  Tlic  view  lak-cn  by  ail  llifw 
■uilioriiius  as  10  thi:  djiL-  of  ifai^  formation  of  [he  Coafedrrary  of 
Olyniliiii  iliffiTj  vvlJily  lu,m  (hat  put  forward  aUivc.  Frwman 
and  Grctiiiiltio  ;upi.ij5i-  tlic  li.jcue  to  nave  origiMicJ  in  38J.  Hcail  in 
39'.  Hicks  {Manual  of  Cmk  tnscripiions.  No.  74)  before  390.  The 
3eci*ive  tC9(  it  the  numismatic  one.  There  are  coin*  of  the  league 
in  the  British  Museum  which  arc  earlier  than  40a,  and  one  in  the 
po&tcuion  of  Professor  Oman,  of  OiiforJ.  which  he  and  Mr  Head 
an:  disfiosid  to  tliink  may  be  as  early  as  415-420.       (E.  M.  W.J 

OMAQH.  a  market'  town  and  the  county  town  of  county 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  on  the  river  Strule,  tzol  ^  N.W.  by  N.  from 
Dublin  by  tbc  Loodoodcrry  Uoe  of  the  Great  Northern  railway, 
here  joined  by  a  branch  from  Ennlskillen.  Pop.  (1901)  47S9. 
Tbe  giealer  part  of  the  town  u  picturesquely  situated  on  a  Mecp 
slope  above  tbe  river.  The  milling  and  linen  tnduUrlea  are 
carried  on,  and  monthly  fain  are  held.  The  Protestant  diurdb 
basa  bfty  and  handaome spire,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  chtirch 
stands  wdl  on  tbe  sununit  of  a  hill.  A  castle,  of  wbicb  there  are 
scanty  remains,  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  stand  sieges 
in  1509  and  1641.  being  rebuilt  after  its  total  destruction 
in  the  first  case  The  town  b  (ovemed  by  an  urban  diuria 
council. 

OM  AQUAS.  U  UAH  A3  or  Cmuevas  (flat-heads),  •  tribe 
of  South  American  Indians  of  the  Anuuon  valley.  Fabulous 
stories  about  the  wealih  of  the  Otiuguas  lod  to  several  early 
expeditions  into  thctt  country,  tbc  most  famous  of  which  were 
tbiese  of  George  of  Spires  in  isi^.  of  Philip  von  Hutten  In  iS4t 
and  of  Pedro  dc  Ursua  ui  1560.  In  1645  Jcsuiu  twgan  week. 
In  1687  Father  Fritz,  "apostle  ot  the  Omaguas,"  cstablislud 
some  forty  mission  villages,  Tlie  Omaguas  arc  still  numeroua 
and  powerful  around  tbe  bead  waters  of  the  Japura  and  Uaup^L 

OHAHA.  the  county-ieat  of  Douglas  county  and  the  tar|tst 
dty  in  Nebisaks,  U.S.A.,  silusted  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  mWhuI 
river,  about  10  m.  above  the  mouth  of  ihe  Phltc.  Pop.  (18S0) 
3o,$i8,  (1S90)  66,536,*  (tgoo)  loj.jsj.  of  whom  33.551 
[comprising  5511  Germans,  3468  Swedes,  1430  Danes,  117a 
Bohemians,  1164  Irish,  1516  English,  1141  English  Canadiana, 

'  The*  are  the  figures  given  in  Ccums  Bulletin  71,  Fifimiln  ^ 
Papalalitn,  J004,  ipoj.  1006  (1907),  and  are  the  arithinetical  mtnn 
between  the  hguret  for  iSSo  and  those  for  1000,  those  of  the  centos 
of  1S90  brim  I40.4S':  thnc  atr  subithated  by  tbe  Bureau  «f  the 
Cefiw*.  aa  the  r>Qo  census  was  In  error.  In  ascwdisa  ss 
Ibo  U.6.  «a)M«.  Ibe  popabtioo  was  lasMfc 
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997  EUttsiaos,  &c)  w«e  forato-boro  wd  3443  w«fe  negroes 
(19116  oiimau)  ii4ii67.  OtifiiuHy,  wilb  Co«incil  Blufl>t  lowat 
tbc  oMlcm  icnniaiii  of  the  £m  Pacific  railway,  Omaha  now  haa 
MI ku  over  nine  grckt  railway  systenu;  lite  Chicag<^Diirlii)gion  & 
QaiDcy,  ihc  Union  Pacific,  (Ik  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific, 
(he  Cbiaa»  Greal-Wotern,  the  Chicago  &  Nonb-We«eni.  the 
Chic^BP,  Maw»uk<g>StP*iil,thelUiDi»bCcBtoBUiheMiwiiiiri 
Pacific  and  tbc  Wabaab.  flrid|e»  aver  the  Haaouri  nver 
coDaect  Onoaba  with  Council  BhiSi^  The  orlgiaai  umm  dte 
ecrapied  *a  doapted  and  devoted  river  terrace,  aow  (iven  over 
*b(4]r  to  bniacaa;  behind  thib  an  bills  and  UuS>,  met  which 
Ibc  trridfaitial  diatrieu  bm  aatcaded. 

Aaoas  the  anre  iaipDaant  buiUiaci  aff'  the  Fetoal 
BmUiac  Court  UouK.  a  dtyhall,  two  hi^  achodi,  one  of 
whkb  t»  one  of  tbc  final  in  the  coontry,  a  conveatkm  ball,  the 
AwfiMduoB  aodlbe  Public  Litoary.  Oraafaaitibeaecaf  Rooua 
^tluBc  and  Prototant  EpBCOpai  bishofnica.  Anong  tbt 
adocalaonal  inatilBtians  are  a  tute  icbdBl  br  tiM  desf  (1S67); 
the  raedica]  depoitDKnl  and  orthopaedic  branch  of  iheUnivcniiy 
•I  Nebrosiia  (whose  other  depanments  ara  at  Liocolo);  a 
Ptofcytenao  Thedastcal  Seninary  <i8«t)i  and  Citii^rton 
Uidwcnby  (Soaiu  CatboBc,  vada  Jouii  otttral).  This 
■nivanity,  which  waa  foMded  In  bomur  of  Edward  Creighton 
[i.  8874)  (wfaoK  brother.  Count  John  A.  Ctciebton,  d.  1907^ 
pvw  lar^peaunH  in  hit  lifetime  and  abovt  Ci,ajo<oooby  his  will), 
by  his  wile  Maiy  Lncivtia  OcightOB  (d.  1876),  waa.incorporat(d 
B  j8m  it  iBchides  the  Qritfitaa  Academy,  Crti^tmi  College 
(1875),  to  which  a  Scfeatlbc  Depaitmcat  wn  added  in  18S3,  (he 
Jofaa  A.  Creighum  Medical  Oolleee  (1893},  the  CrdghtoD  tinivcf 
dty  CbBege  of  Law  (1904),  the  Crci^iton  Univentty  Denial 
CMtgf  U90S)  and  tbe  Crei^ton  College  oC  Mnimacy  (1905). 
In  igoo-1910  it  bad  m  iMtmcten  aad  ft»  alndent^  Si 
jecepb's  Hoapital  (Romas  Catholkl  waa  bulk  a»  a  mcnaorial 
10  John  A.  Cicij^Uoa.  The  principal  newspapers  arc  ihe  Omaka 
gtt.  the  WorU-Htrald  and  the  Nemi.  The  Omaha  Bet  waa 
miWfifr*^  in  i8ji  hf  Edward  Roeewater  (1841-1906),  wlro 
made  it  «iw  of  the  bhu  iaOMOtial  R^uUicxia  iounals  In  ibo 
Wte.  Iba  WtM-HtwaU  <Demeceatic).  founded  in  i«65  by 
George  L.  Miller,  was  edi(cd  by  WiUiiH)  Jraiiingi  Bryan  from 
1*94  to  1896- 

Omaba  ■  the  bcadquanera  of  the  United  Statct  aoilitary 
department  of  the  Hisaouri,  and  (here  are  mUiury  potts  at  Fort 
Omaha  (signal  corps  and  ttatkm  for  experiraenis  with  war'bol- 
kioaa),  inuncdiatdy  north,  and  Fort  Ciodc  (iirfantry),  10  m.  S. 

the  city.  A  camivBl,  tbc  "  Festival  of  Ab'Sar-Ben,"  is  held 
m  Omaha  every  autumn.  Among  ifae  manufactunng  estaUiab- 
aKnlsofOauthaare  brcwtfries  (product  vsbiein  1905,(1,  (4  ir|34> 
and  distillcrict,  silver  and  laid  smelting  and  tefinii%  works, 
tail  way  shops,  Sovr  and  grist-rSiHs  and  dairies.  Tbc  product' 
value  of  its  manufactures  In  iqoo  (143,168,676)  constitued  30% 
of  the  total  output  ol  the  Mate,  not  including  the  greater  product 
{4S-7%  of  the  tolal)  of  South  Owaha  (f.v ),  where  ihe  industtial 
iaicreats  of  Omaha  arv  higely  concentrated.  The  "  factory  " 
prodact  <A  Onaha  to  1905  was  valued  at  $S4<003,704.  an  ihcrcan 
of  41-S  %  over  that  (•j8m4>>44>  for-  iveo-  The  net  debt  ol 
tbe  dty  on  the  ist  of  May  1909  was  Ss,77e^eooi  Its  aMnwd 
value  in  1909  (aboui  (  of  cash  value)  wu  $16,749,148,  and  lis 
total  lai-rate  was  tj  75  per  liooo. 

la  1804  Meriwciher  Lewis  and  WHUtm  Clark  eamped  on  the 
Omaba  plaleaa.  In  i8>s  •  licensed  Ituflan  post  was  ettaUilsbed 
here.  In  1846  the  Mormons  settled  at  "  Winter  Quanm  "— 
after  1854  caHed  Florence  (pop.  In  iqoe,  MS),  and  In  (he  immedi- 
ate entifoos  (6  ra.  N.)  of  (he  present  Omaha — and  by  1847  had 
bnih  op  camps  of  some  11,000  inhatntants  on  the  Ncbrfeaka  at>d 
lowaiitlesoftheMissoaTl.  Compe1ledtor«iMvefiom(beIndi&n 
reservation  within  which  Winter  Quarters  lay,  Ihey  founded 
"KanesvHIe"  on  (he  Iowa  side  (which  abo  was  called  Winter 
Quart  en  by  the  Mormons,  and  after  1853  was  known  as  Council 
Bhilb),  graduaUy  emigrating  to  Utah  In  the  yeats  following. 
Winter  Quarters  (Flweaco)  was  deserted  in  1848.  but  many 
Hoenmns  wcr  still  ta  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  and  their  kxal  ia- 
flnenct  was  stfOBgfMMUly  a  decade  aflerwaRhk  Notallfaad 
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left  Nebeatka  ta  iSsj.  -  Specdaiivc  land  "  squattcfs  "  intnidcd 
upon  tbc  Indian  lands  in  that  year,  and  a  rush  ^letllers  followed 
the  opening  of  Nebraska  Territory  under  tbe  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill  of  1854.  Omaha  (named  (rom  the  Omaha  Indians)  wh 
plaited  in  1854,  and  wu  tint  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1857.  It  was 
the  provisioiMl  territorial  capital  in  i8s4-i8$5,  and  the  regular 
capllaiio  185^1867.  Its  chatter  st^us  has  often  been  modified. 
Sinae  1887  U  ka»  beea  *Jie  only  dty  of  the  slate  governed  under 
tbe  gcnaal  charter  (or  mcUopolilan  dties-  Prairie  frei^ting 
and  UiS6DUii  river  navigation  were  of  importance  before  the 
construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  and  the  activity  of 
the  .dty  in  secuiing  the  freighting  fnterot  g«ve  bei  an  isAial 
start  over  the  other  dtics  of  the  state.  Council  Bla&  was  tbe 
legal,  but  Onaha  thf  practical,  eastern  tcraiinus  of  that  gr^at 
uadutaking,  work  on  which  began  at  Omaha  in  December  186^ 
The  city  ww  already  coaaccicd  as  early  as  iStSij  by  telepaph 
wilb  Chkago.  St  Louis,  and  rface  1861  with  San  Franqtco. 
Unes  of  the  piesont  great  Rock  Island,  Burlington  and  NortK- 
Wcstcni  railway  systems  all  entered  the  dly  in  tbe  years  1867- 
i8t8.  Mcat'^Micking  bc^  as  early  as  1871.  but  its  first  great 
advance  toUowed  tbe  oremoval  of  tbe  Union  slock  yvds  south 
ol  the  dty  in  i8|i4'  South  Omaha  (««.)  was  rapidly  built  up 
aiDuttd  ibeai.  A  TnutsJt^Niuppi  ExpodtioB  illmtnlinc  the 
progress  and  resources  of  the  sutcs  wesl  of  (be  MisaiBsinii  was 
held  at  Omaha  in  .)8()8.  It  represented  an  Invcauacnt  ct 
Si,ooo,oo0t  and  in  qiiie  of  finanrial  depression  and.waithiMh 
90%  <rf  tbdr  MdMriptioM  were  returned  In  diyideiidi  to  the 
stockhdden. 

OMABAS,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Sionao  stock. 
They  were  found  on  St  Peter's  river,  Minnesota,  where  they 
Uved  aa  apkultural  life.  Owing  to  a  sevare  efMdemic  <rf  sm^- 
pa«  they  abandoned  tbdr  village,  and  wandered  wtatward  t9 
the  NiiAinia  river  ia  Nebftska.  After  a  succession  <A  treaties 
and  rcDMvals  they  an  now  located  en  a  reservation  in  eastern 
Nebraska,  aad  number  some  1100. 

OMAJUUS  IVIUUOy,  iVM  BAPTISTS  MUSI  (1783- 
i875),BelgiaBteol«gi«,waabomoalbei«ib«f  Fcbruafy  1783 
at  XiCge,  and  educated  finlly  in  that  dty  and  afterwards  ia 
hris.  While  a  youth  he  became  iateraHCd  ia  geology,  aad 
being  of . independent  means  he  was  able  to  devote  hb  ener^ 
to  getdogical  researches.  Aa  early  as  1S06  be  oommulucaied  ta 
the  Jotanai  del  miner  a  paper  entitled  £Maj  nw  Is  itetofit 
dm  Nont  tie  ta  FraMce.  He  became  HMtre  <d  Skeuvie  ia  1S07, 
govern^  of  the  province  of  Nomur  in  1815,  and  from  1848 
occupied  a  place  in  the  Belgian  senate.  He  waa  an  active 
mendicr  of  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Sciences  from  1816,  and 
served  three  times  as  pmidcm.  Ha  was  Ukevnse  president  of 
the  Get^iad  Sodcty  of  Ftanoe  In  1853.  In  Belgium  and  the 
Rhiae  provinces  be  was  one  of  tbe  gcolopcal  piorteers  In  deter- 
mining the  stratigraphy  of  the  Carboniferous  and  other  rocka 
He  studied  also  indet^  the  Tertiary  deposiUof  tbc  I*aris  fiasint 
and  ascertained  the  eatent  of  the  Cretaoeous  and  some  of  the 
eUai  strata,  whidi  he  for  the  G tit  time  deariy  depicted  ona 
map  (1817).  He  was  dbtinguishcd  aa  an  ethnologist,  and  when 
nearly  ninety  ycara  of  age  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Congress 
of  Pre-hisloric  Archaeology  (Brussels,  1872).  He  died  on  the 
tSth  of  January  1875.  His  chid  works  were:  Utwutrtt  pota 
mpmV  d  ta  ducriptioM  gfettpque  da  Payt^Bar,  d*  la  frantt  d  dt 
fuetfim  omMm  mtiiiei  (1818);  SttmaOt  it  fMegk  (1B31, 
3rd  ed.  1839);  AM^  de  tfatetit  (1B53,  7th  ed.  i86a);  Da 
T9ta  MwdiMs,  «*  ttHtmtt  d'tlkiuirapldt  (sth  ed.,  1869). 

ObitttBfy  by  J.  GondH,  BalL  adc  |M.  dr  Aswe,  scr.  g,  «oL  vL 
(i878). 

WAN.  a  kingdom  ocaqtyhv  tbe  aouth-entcm  coast  dkuticu 
of  Arabia,  Its  southern  limits  behig  a  Htik  to  the  west  of  the 
mtfidiau  of  5^  C  long.,  aad  the  boundary  on  the  north  the 
southern  bordcn  of  El  Hasa.  Oman  and  Haia  between  them 
occupy  the  eastern  coast  districts  of  Arabia  to  the  head  erf  tbe 
Persian  Gulf.  The  Oman-Haaa  boundary  has  been  vsudly  drawn 
north  of  ihc  promontory  of  ElRatr.  Thb  b,  however,  tncorten. 
In  1870  Kair  was  «adcr  WaUiaU  rule,  bat  io  tbe  yen-  1*71 
Titrklrii  aMhUiKe  waa  icqutsted  to  aid  (be  -amlsnMt  «(  a 
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famQr  quarrel  between  cnta&i  Wahh&bi  chiefs,  the  Turlcs 
thus  obtained  a  footing  in  Katr,  wbicli  tbey  have  ratalned  ever 
rince.  Turkiib  occupation  (now  finnly  established  (hroughout 
El  Hm)  includes  Katif  (the  andent  Gmha),  and  El  Bidia  on  the 
coast  of  Katr.  But  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Katr  are  still  under  the 
protection  of  the  chiefs  of  Bahrein,  who  are  themsdves  under 
British  nuerain^.  In  iSqs  the  of  Katr  <ShciUi  lastm  beo 
ThanlX,  instigated  hy  the  Turks,  attacked  Sheikh  Isa  of  Bahrein, 
but  fleet  of  dhows  was  destroyed  by  a  British  gunboat,  and 
Bahrein  (like  Zanzibar)  has  since  been  detached  irotn  Oman 
and  placed  dnvctly  under  Bridsh  protection. 

Oman  u  a  mounraiDOUS  district  dominated  by  a  range  called 
Jebd  Akhdar  (or  tbe  Green  Mountain),  which  is  io,eoo  ft.  in 
altitude,  and  is  flanked  by  minor  ranges  nmoing  approximately 
parallel  to  the  coast,  and  shutting  oS  the  harbours  troro  tlw 
interior.  They  enclcne  long  lateral  vaUeys,  seme  of  which  are 
fcttQeaBdhi|^yciiltlnted,Midtiftvcrsed  Iqr  niirow  precipitous 
gOTget  at  Intervals,  which  fom  the  only  means  of  access  to  tbe 
Intnior  from  the  sea.  Beyond  the  mountains  which  flank  the 
cultivated  valleys  <rf  Semait  andTyin,  to  the  west, there  stretches 
the  great  Ruba  d  Khali,  or  Dabna,  the  central  desert  of  southern 
Arabia,  which  reaches  acron  the  continent  to  tbe  bocden  of 
Vcmen,  Isdating  the  province  on  the  Undward  tide  Jott  as  the 
nigged  mountain  baniere  shut  it  oft  from  the  sea.  The  wadis 
(or  valleys)  of  Oman  (like  the  wadis  of  Arabia  generally)  are 
merely  torrential  channels,  dry  for  the  greater  part  ol  the  year. 
Water  is  obtained  from  wdls  utd  sprta^  In  stdident  quantity 
to  supply  an  extensive  system  of  iirigation. 
>  The  oidy  good  harbour  on  tbe  coast  is  that  of  Muscat,  the  capital 
of  the  Idngdom,  wliich,  however,  is  not  directly  conneacd  with 
the  interior  by  any  mountain  route.  The  little  port  of  Matrah, 
idunediatdy  cmt^nona  to  Mucat,  oficrs  the  mly  importunity 
for  penetrating  Into  the  interiw  by  tbe  wadl  Kahza,  a  rough  pass 
which  is  held  for  tbe  sultan  or  imam  of  Muscat  by  the  R^bayin 
chief.  In  1883,  o«-ing  to  tbe  treachery  of  this  chief,  Muscat 
was  be^eged  ^  a  rd>el  army,  and  disaster  was  only  averted  by 
the  gHU  of  H.M.S. "  Fhilund."  Mma  50  m.  sooth  <rf  Muscat 
the  port  of  Kuryxt  is  again  CMmected  with  the  iidand  vall^ 
by  the  wa(U  Hail,  leading  to  the  gorges  of  the  wadi  Hiaika  or 
"  Devil's  Gap."  Both  routes  give  access  to  the  wadi  Tyin,«diicb, 
enclosed  between  the  mountain  of  £1  Beideh  and  HaUowi  (from 
sooet030oQfLlii^),isthe|anlen(rfOniaii.  Fifty  nuka  to  the 
north-west  of  Muscat  this  interior  region  may  agahi  be  readwd 
hy  the  transverse  valley  of  SemaH,  leading  into  the  wadi  Munsab, 
and  from  thence  to  Tyin.  This  is  generally  reckoned  the  easiest 
line  for  travtUers.  But  all  routes  are  difficult,  winding  between 
gramite  and  bmestone  rocks,  and  abounding  in  narrow  defiles 
and  rugged  torrent  beds.  Vegcutlon  is,  however,  tolerably 
abundant— Umarisks,  oleanders,  kafas,  euphorbias,  the  mUk 
bush,  rbamnus  and  acadas  being  the  most  common  and  most 
chancteristic  fcmns  of  vegeuble  lile,  and  pools  of  water  are 
ficqnent.  The  rich  oasia  «f  lyin  containa  naiiy  vSlagea  em- 
bosomed in  palm  groves  and  sammoded  with  orchards  and 
fields. 

In  addition  to  cereals  and  vegetables,  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  is  abundant  throughout  the  valley.  After  the  date,  vines, 
peaches,  apricots,  oranges,  mangoes,  melons  and  mulberries  find 
specif  favour  with  tbe  Rdibayin,  who  cxhiUt  all  the  skill  and 
perseverance  of  tbe  Arab  agiiculturist  of  Yemen,  attd  cultivate 
everything  that  tbe  soil  is  capable  of  produdng. 

The  sultan,  a  descendant  of  those  Yemenite  imams  who  con- 
solidated Arab  power  in  Zandbar  and  on  the  East  Aitkan  coast, 
and  raised  Onun  to  iu  position  as  tbe  most  powerful  state 
in  Arabia  during  the  first  half  of  tbe  19th  century,  resides  at 
Muscat,  where  his  palace  directly  faces  the  harbour,  not  far 
from  the  British  rcsklency.  The  little  port  of  Gwadar,  on  the 
Makran  coast  irf  the  Arabian  Sea,  a  station  of  the  Petslaa  Gulf 
telegraph  system,  is  still  a  dependency  of  Oman. 

See  CtAmui  Miles,  Gropapkic^  Jntrnel,  vol.  vil.  (1896);  Com- 
■nander  StilTe,  Ctopapkical  Jouriut  (1899).  (T.  H.  H.'J 

OHAH  (e.  581-644),  in  full  'Ohak  tSM  ai^-Kbattab,  the  second 
aA  the  Mahmunedan  caliiAa  (sec  Caupbate,  A,  {{  i  and  3]. 


Origfttally  opposed  to  Mahomet,  be  became  later  one  tA  tbe  ableaa 
advtsen  both  of  him  and  of  the  first  caliph,  Abu  Bckr.  His  own 
leign  (634^(44)  saw  Islam's  transformation  from  a  rdigio«Bfl 
sect  to  an  imperial  power.  The  chief  events  were  tbe  defeat 
of  the  Persians  at  Kadisiya  (637)  and  the  cooqoest  of  Syria  arxJ 
Palestine.  The  conquest  <rf  Egypt  followed  (see  Egypt  ar»<J 
Ana  IBM  KL-Ass)i  and  the  final  rout  of  the  Persians  at  Nehiwcsad 
(641)  bnaght  Iran  udder  Arab  rule.  Omar  was  assassinated  bjr 
a  Pertian  ^ve  in  444,  and  though  be  lingered  several  days  after 
the  attack,  he  appointed  no  successor,  but  only  a  body  of  si» 
Mubajirun  who  tiiouM  selea  a  new  caliph,  (tetar  was  a  wise 
and  far-sighted  ruler  aitd  rendered  great  service  to  Uans. 
He  is  said  to  have  built  the  so-called  "  Mosque  of  Omar  ** 
("  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  ")  in  Jerusalem,  whiih  contains  the 
rock  regarded  by  Mahommedais  as  tbe  scette  of  Mahomet's 
ascent  to  heaven,  and  by  the  Jews  as  that  of  the  proposed 
■acriftce  of  Isaac. 

'OMAR  KHATTAM  (in  fuU,  GsnXnnmAi  tantrhtm 
'OuAit  UN  IbmahIii  AL-KaAYTiMll,  the  great  Petshn  mathe- 
matician, astronomer,  freethinker  and  ^Igrainmatist,  who 
derived  the  epithet  Khayyftm  (the  tentmaker)  moai  bkcly  from 
his  father's  trade,  ms  bom  in  or  neu  NbhSpOr,  where  be  la  aaid 
tohaveAedinAJl.  5i7(aji.  iisj).  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
into  a  close  friendship  both  with  NisSm-ul-muIk  and  his  school- 
fellow Ijassan  ibn  $abbtb<  who  founded  afterwards  the  terrible 
sect  of  the  Assassins.  When  Nitim-ul-mulk  was  laiscd  to  tbe 
rank  of  vbder  hy  the  Sdjftk  sultan  Alp-Aislas  <aj>.  10^1073) 
be  bestowed  upon  Qaasan  Ibn  $abbBb  tbe  digniiy  of  a  chatnbcr- 
iaitt,  whilst  offering  a  simikr  court  office  to  Omar  Khayyisn. 
But  the  latter  contented  himself  with  an  atmual  stqiend  which 
would  enaUe  him  to  devote  aM  bb  time  to  his  favourite  studies 
of  mathematfca  and  asttooomy.  His  standard  work  on  algebra, 
written  in  Arabic,  and  other  treatisea  of  a  similar  character 
raised  him  at  <mce  to  the  foremost  rank  among  the  mathetnati- 
cians  of  that  age,  and  induced  Sultin  Malik-Sblh  to  summon  him 
in  a.H.  467  (hJt.  1074}  to  institute  astronomical  obacrvatioas 
on  a  tatger  scale,  arid  to  aid  him  in  bis  peat  eoterpsiie  of  a 
thorough  nitera  of  the  calendar.  The  results  of 'Omar^rcsewch 
were — a  revised  edition  of  the  Zlj  or  attioDomical  i^es,  and  tbe 
introduction  of  tbe  Ta'nkh-i-Mahkshlht  or  Jallll,  that  is,  the 
so<alled  JaUlian  or  SelJOJt  era,  whkb  conmeDces  in  a.h.  471 
(aj>.  1079,  ijth  March). 

'Omar's  great  scientific  fame,  boiwvct,  is  nearly  tdipsed  by 
his  still  greater  poetical  renown,  which  he  owes  to  his  nMTU  or 
quatrains,  a  ojlection  of  about  500  epigrams.  The  peculiar 
form  of  the  nfid'*— via.  four  lines,  the  first,  second  and  ionrtb 
of  vhkh  have  the  same  rhyme,  white  the  third  usuaBy  (hot  not 
always)  remains  riiymdcaa— was  first  soccailully  intndoccd 
into  Pcr^an  literature  as  the  exclusive  vehicle  for  subtle  thoughia 
on  the  various  topics  of  Safic  mysticism  by  the  sheikh  AbO  Sa'kl 
bin  AbuUthair,'  but  'Omar  diSets  in  its  tieaiment  considenbly 
from  Aba  Sa'bL  Although  some  of  Us  quatrains  sie  pwtdy 
mystic  and  pantheistic,  most  of  them  bear  quite  another  stamps 
they  are  the  breviary  of  a  radical  freethinker,  who  protests  in 
.the  most  forcible  manner  both  against  the  narrowness,  bigotry 
and  uncompromising  austerity  of  the  oribodox  ulemi  and  the 
eccentricity,  hypocriiy  and  wild  ravings  of  advanced  SQtIs, 
whom  he  successfully  comhau  with  their  own  weapons,  using 
tbe  whde  mystic  terminology  simply  to  ridicule  mysticism 
itsdl.  There  is  in  this  reqieci  a  great  resemblance  between 
him  and  Haiia,  but  'Omar  is  deddedly  stqxrior.  He  has  often 
been  called  the  Voltaire  of  the  East,  and  cried  down  as  materialist 
and  atheist.  As  far  as  purity  of  diction,  fine  wit,  crushing 
satire  against  a  debased  and  ignorant  clergy,  and  a  guwral 
empathy  with  suSering  humanity  are  concerned,  'Omar  certainly 
reminds  us  of  the  great  Frenchman;  but  there  the  compariioQ 
ceases.  Voltaire  iwver  wrote  anything  equal  to  Omar's  fascinat- 
ing rhapsodies  in  praoe  of  wine,  love  and  all  earthly  joys, 
arid  his  passionate  denunciations  of  a  malevolent  and  inexorable 

■  Died  Jan.  1049-  Comp.  Eih6'scdilionaf  hisrvbk'bin^Annili- 
tertcfcir^rfoiv.  i4tadnue(i87S),pp.  i43ecL,and(iB7i}ppbj8Nq.: 
and  E.  G.  Browne's  X^lmry  if is(. PtoiM.  li.  abi. 
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OMBRE— OM£L£TT£ 


Itte  vMdi  dooms  to  slow  decftr  or  ttiddm  desUi  uid  to  etccnal 
■bEvion  all  that  is  grezt,  good  and  beautiful  in-  this  mrkl. 
Tim  is  a  toDch  of  Bynn,  Smabaiae  and  even  of  Schopenhatier 
a  many  of  hi*  fwM'b.'wUck  dearijr  pfoVn  tint,  the  nodeni 
peasiBist  hi  bjr  do  neaiu  «  novel  otatiuc  io  the  mihi  of  i^ilo- 
noUe  thought  and  poetical  hn^wHcm^ 

Tbc  Leiden  copy  of  'Onur  InfcHJtinTi  vvrfe  m«l|rf»a  was 
Mtkn)  aa  far  back  as  174a  by  Gerud  Meerman  in  the  pref^  t« 
kw  51  fiofaW*  JbuMaa/u;  funher  notice*  of  the  nine  nark 

bv  S619M  ■ppcarcd  in  the  Wmw.  Jetir.  At.  (1834)  and  in  vol.  xiu. 
4  the  KMen  tt  eHraiU  dn  MSS.  lU  la  Bibl.  roy.  The  com[>iete 
■ttf,  KM  llii  I  with  a  FrciKli  tramUtloa  (on  tbe  bcu^  ot  the  L«i<lea 
tad  hna  oo|Ma.  the  Utter  fint  discovered  M.  Libri,  coc  hi* 
Sinkww  Ja»  Msitncst  mathdmotiquet  m  JialU,  \.  *oo),  was  ttltted 
^F.VoKpcke,X.'Altkbred'Oiiuir  Alkkayyami  [Pans.  1851).  Ankles 
M  ttaur'a  ISTe  and  works  are  found  in  Keinaud's  GtopaphU  d'A  boul- 
fl^  Kef.,  p-  lot:  Noticet  et  exiraili,  ix.  141  eeq.;  Gnrcin  dc  Tassy, 
Ha^wmUi  RM'iyOl  de  •Omar  Hhaty&m  (Paris.  1857);  RLc.i,  Cot 
M&S.  in  th»  Br.  Mus..  ii.  54f>;  A.  ChristenHn,  ^;aJifr(H«J 
via  SaM'r)d^  d«  'Omof  ijtiyydm  (ll'-iddberg,  iijosJ;  V.  .dhukov- 
^'s'lJawr  XidyiidfK  ondW  "  Wandtrini"  Qualrains,  tiiinsl.iled 
ha*  the  Russian  by  E.  D.  Ross  in  the  Jaumal  of  the  Royal  A  ^iatk 
SiHaj,  (1898):  E.  G.  Browne,  Lilerary  llisloty  af  fmiii,  U. 

Tha  quatrains  have  been  edited  ai  CjIcij".!  (i«3'-i!  sad 
Ttkcaa  (1*57  and  1862);  text  and  French  irniialjiion  l.v  ].  B. 
■iicnlas  (Pans.  1867)  (very  inrorrect  and  mialL^nliii.;) ;  a  iw-rif  of 
tl»  saiDC.  Trndcred  in  bn-.;U-li  v.-r-f ,  liy  F..  yin.f.'.irM  (L>i..lw, 
1*59.  I»7a  .ind    187')).     1  ii/' ..  r  I'l  r-.  Iraiisblion  has  Itin  fUted 

nfccmnentiry  by  H.  'i  I'..-'  >  ■■  '1900).  ""d  'hi-  lad  I'd  ti!  tbe 
mif  (iSM)  by  E.  Hlti-.h  i.  1  1  A  n<  w  Fn^Llish  verbinn  was 
pttbaAodmTriibncr's"  nrv  .1  ■I'-  r  i.  i by  1-:.  H.  Whinfield, 
im1  tlw  first  critical  tdi;;'  ri  il  .1  ■  .  •  .  n'h  iratisl.nion,  by  the 
(tUj)-  Imponant  Linr  niirlc  aie  N.  H.  Dole's  vannnim 
editxM  ltSi>).  i-  Payne's  Iranalatiun  [1II98],  E.  Heron  Allen's 
tdioom  and  the  Ule  by  ].  K.  M.  Shiraxi  (1905);  hut  the 

tuntnre  in  new  translations  and  imitations  has  rcccnily  inultiiiliea 
enzt^gly.  (H.  E.;  X.) 

OUBI^  a  card  gante,  very  fashionable  at  the  end  of  the  iSth 
asAiay,  bat  now  practically  obsc^e.'  Hie  foDowing  Rcnni' 
udalioa  of  tbe  game  b  taken  fmn  the  Court  Gamester,  a 
boek  puldialied  In  1 730  f6r  the  use  o{  tbe  daughters  of  the  prince 
flf  Wales,  afterwards  George  II:—  .  „    ,  ^ 

~Tbr  sane  of  Ombre  owes  Its  inventhm  to  theSpamBfds,andR 
hi  ia  it  a  great  deal  of  the  pavhy  pecuUar  to  diat  natioa.  It  u 
tafcd  Osiifw.  or  Tk»  Han.  It  was  wo  named  as  requmng  thoiMbt 
«n1  Rflecrion.  which  are  qualities  peculiar  to  many  or  rather  alluding 
to  Urn  wbo  nndertakcs  to  play  the  eame  asainst  the  rest  01  the 
pBcsters,  ai^  is  called  iftc  Moa.  To  play  it  wcQ  rcqdres  a  great 
inl  of  apnttcMiMl,  and  bt  n  man  be  ever  so  expert,  hewillbeapt 
to  faB  into  wrrt^'^  if  hs  tUnk  of  anything  dse  or  is  disturticd  by 
tfe  cnwvmntiaB  of  them  that  look  on.  .  .  .  It  will  be  ibuod  the 
Ml  iMig>»*M  and  eatett^niwt  of  all  camea  to  those  smo  have 
mytUagb  then  of  what  we  oill  the  if£it  of  play." 

Ombre  is  jdayed  by  three  players  with  a  pack  of  40  cards, 
the  S,  0  and  10  being  dbpensed  with.  The  order  of  value 
of  the  hands  a  irregular,  being  different  for  trumps  and  suits  not 
tramp*.  Id  a  ttut  not  trumps  the  order  is,  for  red  suits:  K,  Q, 
Ln,  ace.  >.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7;  for  bkck  suits:  K,  Q,  Kn,-?,  6,  5,  4, 
J,  z.  In  tramp  siuts  the  ace  of  spades,  called  sfaditle,  is  always 
a  tramp,  and  the  highest  one,  whichever  of  the  four  suits  may 
be  trtUBpa.  Tbe  order  for  red  suit  tnunpa  is:  ace  of  spades  7 
(called  BSOJuOe),  ace  of  dubs  (called  baUo),  ace  (called  ponlo), 
X~,  Q,  Kn,  1,  3,  4,  s,  6.  For  black  suit  trumpi:  ace  of  spades 
UpttdUU),  a  inujiUIe),  acc  {basto),  K,  Q,  Kb,  7,  6,  5, 4, 3.  There 
a  no  ponto  in  black  trumps.  The  three  highest  trumps  ate 
oUcd  wu^adaret  (or  mats).  The  holder  of  them  has  the  privilege 
of  not  following  suit,  except  when  a  higher  mat  is  pbycd,  which 
forces  a  lower  one  if  the  hand  contains  no  other  trump. 

Canfa  aie  dealt  round,  and  the  receiver  of  the  first  black  acc 
■  tbe  dealer.  He  deals  (towards  bis  right)  nine  cards,  by  threes, 
lo  each  player.  The  remaining  13  cards  form  the  stock  or  talon, 
sa  at  piqoet.  Each  deal  constiluies  a  game.  One  hand  plays 
a^iMt  tbe  other  two,  the  solo  player  being  called  the  Omhn. 
The  pbycr  at  the  dealer's  right  has  the  first  option  of  being 
OnibTC,  whieb  enutb  two  privily:  that  of  naming  the  trump 
salt,  asd  that  of  throwing  away  at  many  of  his  cards  as  he  chooses, 
icmving  new  ones  in  their  place,  as  at  poker.  If,  with  these 
advanta0ca  in  mindi  be  thinks  be  can  win  against  the  other 
two  hands,  be  aayi,  "  I  ask  leave."  or  "  I  play."  But  in  this 
case  bis  tight-hand  Beighbottr  bu  the  privilege  of  claiming 


lot 

Ombie  ferhlsiself ,  pnvkHngbe  k  wOlhig  to  play  hb  bind  wltbont 
drawing  new  chrds,  or,  as  the  phrase  goes,  jmi  prendre.  If,  how^ 
over,  the  other  player  reconshkn  and  deddca  that  he  willhimsdf 
play  wttboot  drawing  caidi,  be  cu  still  remyn' Otsbre.  U 
the  second  p^ytt  passes,  the  dealet  In  Us  torn  may  ask  to  pb^ 
tarn  prendre,  as  above.  If  aU  three  piB  a  new  deal  ensues. 
After  the  Ombre  discards  (if  be  does  not  play  roai  prendre)  the 
two  others  in  turn  do  likewise,  and,  If  any  ouds  are  left  fai  the 
stock,  the  last  ditcankr  may  ktok  at  them  (u  at  piqael)  and  tbi 
others  after  Um.  Bnt  If  he  does  not  kwk  at  then  tbe  otbot 
lose  tbe  privilege  of  doing  so. 

The  manner  of  play  is  like  whist,  enxpt  that  tt  is  towardl 
the  rif^.  "tbt  eecend  and  tUrd  playm  combine  to-  dettmt 
Ombre.  If  in  tbe  sequel  Ombre  makes  moie  tiit&s  tbaa  either 
of  his  opponents  he  wins.  If  one  of  his  opponents  vaka  more 
than  Ombre  the  Utter  loMi  (cafled  codilU).  If  Ombiv  and  one 
or  both  of  his  opponents  make  the  same  number  of  tricks  the 
game  is  drawn.  When  Ombre  makes  aH  nine  tricks  he  wins 
a  safe.  Tlie  game  is  played  with  countcn  having  cNtain 
values,  the  pool  bring  emptied  by  the  winner.  If  aB  pass,  a 
oounter  of  low  value  ts  paid  into  the  pool  by  e«d  [dayer.  If 
Ombre  wins  be  takes  the  entire  pooL  If  he-  draws  he  forfeits 
to  the  pool  a  sum  equal  to  that  already  In  it,  u.  the  pool  la 
doubled.  If  nther  of  bis  opponenu  makes  the  ma)OTity  of  tbe 
tricks  {codilW},  Ombre  pays  him  a  sum  equal  to  that  In  the  poo), 
which  Itself  remains  untouched  until  the  next  game.  When  the 
pool  Is  emptied  each  player  pays  in  three  counters. 

fmraRMUt  a  town'  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile,  immediately  north  of  the  junction  of  tbe 
White  and  Blue  NUes  in  15"  38'  N.,  31"  39'  E.,  1  m.  N.  by  W. 
of  Khartum.  Pop.  {r909  census)  4>.779,  of  whom  541  were 
Europeans.  The  town  covers  a  large  area,  being  over  5  m.  long 
and  3  broad.  It  cwiusts  for  the  most  part  of  mud  huts,  but 
there  are  nine  bouses  bu0t  of  sun-diled  bricks.  Save  for  tw0  ot 
three  wide  streets  which  traverse  It  from  end  to  end  the  town  Is 
a  network  of  narrow  lanes.  In  the  centre  facing  an  open  space  are 
tbe  ruins  of  the  tomb  of  the  Mabdi  and  behind  b  the  house  in 
i^ch  he  lived.  The  Khalifa's  bouse  (a  two-storeyed  buildingy, 
the  mosque,  the  Beit  el  Anutna  (arsenal)  and  other  bouses  famed 
In  the  history  of  the  town  also  tux  the  central  square.  A  bi^ 
wall  runs  behind  these  buildings  parallel  with  the  Nile. 
Omdurman  is  the  headquarters  of  the  native  traders  In  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  the  chief  articles  of  commerce  bein| 
ivory,  ostrich  feathers  and  gum  arable  from  Darf  ur  and  Koidofan. 
There  is  also  an  important  camel  and  cattle  market.  Neatly 
every  tribe  in  the  Sudan  is  represented  in  ihe  population  of  the 
dty.  Among  the  native  artificers  the  metal  workers  and  leather 
dressers  are  noted.  The  government  maintaiits  dementaiy 
and  teduilcsl  ichoob.  MiB^icn  work  is  imdertaken  by  various 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  sodetles. 

Omdurman,  then  an  insignificant  village,  was  chosen  in  1884 
by  tbe  Mahdi  Mahommed  Ahmed  as  his  capital  and  so  continued 
alter  the  fall  of  Khartum  in  January  1S85.  Its  growth  was 
rapid,  the  Khalifa  (who  succeeded  the  Slahdi)  compelUng 
large  numbers  of  dissected  tribesmen  lo  live  in  the  town  imder 
tbc  eye  ot  his  soldiery.  Here  also  were  imprisoned  (he  European 
captives  ol  the  Mabdists — notably  Slatin  Pasha  and  Farhcr 
Ohrwalder.  On  the  md  of  September  iSgS  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
army  under  Lord  Kitchener  totally  defeated  the  forces  <rf  ihe 
Khalifa  at  Kerreri,  7  m.  N.  o£  the  town.  A  marWe  obelisk  marks 
the  spot  where  the  Jist  Lancera  made  a  charge.  Within  iht 
enclosure  of  tbe  Khalifa's  house  is  the  tomb  of  Hubert  Howard, 
son  of  the  gth  earl  of  Carlisle,  who  was  killed  in  the  house  at  the 
capture  ol  the  city  by  a  splinter  of  a  sbell  fired  at  tbe  Uabdi^ 
tomb.  (See  Sudan:  Antlo-Egyptian.) 

OHELETTB,  sometimes  Anglicized  as  "omdet,"  a  French 
word  of  which  tbe  history  is  an  example  of  the  curious  changes 
a  word  may  undergo.  The  ultimate  origin  Is  Lnt.  lamella, 
diminutive  of  lamina,  plate;  this  became  in  Frendi  lamelle,  and 
a  wrong  divi^on  of  fa  lameUe  gave  o/dme/ff ,  alemdle,  or  aiumdie; 
thence  altmeiu,  meuthesiaed  to  awuletie  and  aimelae,  the  form 
in  whidi  the  word  appeals  in  tbe  tjtb  lad  i6th  centuries.  The 
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OMEN 


•liKtMl  nwaning  Mem*  (o  be  «  pancake  of  a  thjo  flat  sbape. 
Om^tes  are  nude  wiib  tgg^,  beaieo  up  lighily,  wiih  the 
KUition  of  milk,  flour,  herbs,  cheese,  mushroonu,  KC«i<lii>s 
to  the  rcquiremeDt,  and  cooked  quickly  in  a  buttered  pan. 

MEN  (a  Latin  word,  either  connecled  with  as,  mouth,  or 
norc  probably  with  auris  (Gr,  o^i,  ear;  apparently,  meaning 
"  a  thing  heard  "  ot "  spoken  ")>  a  sign  in  divinaltoo,  favourable 
«c  wtfavouiable  as  the  case  may  be  (sec  Divination,  Aiwujis 
aod  OiACLE).  The  Uking  of  omens  may  be  said  to  be  a  part  of 
all  qvtenu  of  divination,  in  which  the  future  is  predicted  by 
means  ot  indications  of  one  sort  or  another;  aod  tradition  has 
thus  gathered  round  many  subjecta— cvcnu,  actiooi,  colours, 
fiumbera,  &c. — which  are  considered  "omiDOaf,''  u  idjectivo 
which  generally  connotes  iU-fortunb 

One  of  the  oUest  and  most  widespread  methods  of  divining 
the  future,  both  among  primitive  people  and  among  several  of 
tbe  civilizations  of  antiquity,  was  the  reading  of  omens  in  the 
■igns  noted  on  the  liver  of  the  animal  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to 
some  deity.  The  custom  is  vouched  for  by  travellers  as  stlQ 
observed  in  Borneo,  Burma,  Uganda  and  elsewhere,  the  animal 
dtosen  being  a  pig  or  a  fowl  It  constituted  the  most  common 
form  of  divination  in  ancient  Babybnia,  where  it  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  3rd  miUcnoium  B.C.  Among  the  Etrtiscans  the 
prominence  of  tbe  rite  led  to  the  liver  bdog  looked  up<Mt  as 
the  trade-mark  of  the  priest.  From  the  Etruscans  it  made  its 
way  to  the  Romans,  though  as  we  shall  see  it  was  also  modified 
by  them.  The  evidence  for  the  rite  anioiig  the  Greeks  is  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  of  its  introdtictioB  at  s  veiy  early 
period  and  its  persistence  to  a  lale  day. 

The  theory  upon  which  tbe  rite  everywhere  rests  is  dearly 
the  belief,  for  which  there  b  an  abundance  of  concurrent  testi- 
mony, that  the  liver  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  the  seat  of 
vitality.  This  belief  appears  to  be  of  a  more  primitive  character 
than  the  view  which  places  the  scat  of  life  in  the  heart,  though 
we  arc  accustomed  to  think  that  the  latter  was  the  prevailing 
view  in  antiquity.  The  fact,  however,  appears  to  be  that  the 
prominence  given  to  the  heart  in  popular  beliefs  dates  from  the 
time  when  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  anatomical 
knowledge  the  important  function  of  the  heart  In  animal  life 
came  to  be  recognized,  whereas  the  suppodtion  that  the  liver 
is  the  scat  of  vitality  rests  upon  other  factors  iban  anatomical 
luiowledge,  and,  be^  independent  of  such  knowledge,  also 
antedates  iL  Among  tbe  reasons  whidi  led  people  to  identify 
the  liver  with  the  very  source  of  life,  and  hence  as  tbe  seat  of  all 
affections  and  emotions,  including  what  to  us  are  Intdlectual 
functions,  we  may  name  tbe  bloody  appearance  of  that  organ. 
Filled  with  Uood,  it  was  natural  to  regard  it  as  the  seat  of  the 
blood,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  one-sixth  of  the  entire  blood  of 
mas  is  in  the  Uver,  while  in  the  case  of  some  animals  the  propor- 
tion is  even  larger.  Now  blood  was  everywhere  in  antiquity 
associated  with  life,  and  the  biblical  passage,  Gene^  ix.  3, 
which  identifies  tbe  blood  with  the  soul  of  the  animal  and  there- 
fore prohibits  its  use  fairly  r^rcscnts  the  current  conception 
both  among  primitive  peoples  as  well  as  among  those  who  had 
advanced  along  tbe  toad  of  culture  and  d^^ltatlon.  Tbe  Uver 
being  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  blood.  It  was  a  natural  and 
short  step  to  Identify  the  liver  vdth  the  soul  as  well  as  with  the 
seat  of  life,  and  therefore  as  the  centre  of  all  manifestations  of 
vitality  and  activity.  In  this  stage  of  belief,  tberefore,  the  liver 
is  the  seat  of  all  emotions  and  affections,  as  well  as  of  hitdlectuol 
functions,  and  It  is  only  when  with  advancing  anaKHiiIcalkiiow* 
ledge  the  functions  of  the  heart  and  then  of  the  brain  come  to  be 
recognized  that  a  diScientlallon  of  functions  takes  place  which 
bad  iu  outcome  In  the  aa^ment  of  intellectual  activity  to  the 
bnun  ot  head,  of  the  higher  emotions  and  affections  (aa  love  and 
courage)  to  tbe  heart,  while  the  tivcr  was  degraded  to  the  tank 
of  bdng  regarded  as  the  scat  of  the  lower  emotions  and  affections, 
such  as  lealonsy,  moroseness  and  the  like. 

Ilqntoscopy,  or  divination  through  the  Bvcr,bcloDptbeTefore 
to  the  primitive  period  when  that  organ  summed  up  aU  vitality 
and  was  Rgaided  as  the  seat  of  oS  theemothms  and  affections— 
Uk  hitler  aa  wdl  as  tbe  lovw-«nd  also  as  tbe  Nat  of  intdlectual 


fuBclMNis.  The  ((uestion,  however,  atOI  icmains  to  be  wsweicd 
bow  pe«|ile  cane  to  tbe  betiJ  or  to  the  asaunplioo  that  ihiwigb 
the  soul,  or  tha  seat  of  life  of  tbe  mcriScial  animal,  tbe  inteniiuo 
of  tbe  gods  ooidd  be  divined.  There  are  two  theories  that  may 
be  put  forward.  The  one  is  that  the  animal  sacrificed  was  looked 
upon  as  a  deity,  and  that,  therefore,  the  liver  rqneacnted  the 
soul  of  tbe  god;  tbe  other  tlicocy  is  Uiat  tbe  deity  in  acMplins 
the  sacrifice  Iduitificd  himsdf  with  the  animal,  and  tluu,  there- 
fore, the  liver  as  the  soul  of  the  animal  was  tbe  countcipan  of 
the  sou)  of  the  god.  It  Is  true  that  the  killing  of  the  god  pbys 
a  prominent  part  in  primitive  cults,  as  has  been  shown  more 
particularly  throi^  tbe  valuable  researches  of  J.  G.  Fcanr 
Irke  GaUat  Bottik).  On  the  other  biuid,  seriots  difficMhiea 
arise  if  we  assume  that  every  anbnal  sacrificed  reptesenU  k 
deity;  and  even  assuming  that  such  a  belief  underlies  the  rite 
of  animal  sacrifice,  a  modification  of  the  belief  must  have  been 
introduced  when  such  sacrifices  became  a  common  rite  resorted 
to  on  every  occasion  when  a  ddty  was  to  be  approached.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  assume,  e.g.  that  tbe  daily  sacrifice* 
which  form  a  feature  of  advanced  culu  bvolvcd  the  bdief  of  the 
daily  slaughter  of  some  deity,  and  even  before  this  stage  wu 
reached  tbe  primitive  belief  of  tbe  actual  identification  of  the 
god  with  the  animal  must  have  yielded  to  some  such  belief  aa 
that  the  deity  in  accepting  the  sacrifice  «i»»imilan^  tbe  animal 
to  his  own  being,  precisely  as  man  assimilates  tbe  food  that 
entere  into  bis  body,  Tbe  animal  is  in  a  certain  aeni^  indeed.' 
tbe  food  of  the  god. 

The  theory  underlying  bcpotoicopy  therefore  consists  of  these 
two  factors:  the  belief  (i)  that  the  liva  is  the  sent  of  lifo,  or, 
to  put  it  more  succinctly,  what  was  currently  regarded  as  the 
soul  of  the  animal;  and  (3)  that  the  liver  of  the  sacrtfidal 
animal,  by  virtue  of  its  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  god,  took 
on  the  same  character  as  the  soul  of  the  god  to  whom  it  was 
offered.  Tbe  two  souls  acted  in  accord,  the  soul  of  the  animal 
becoming  a  reflection,  as  It  were,  of  the  soul  of  the  god.  If, 
tberefore,  one  understood  the  signs  noted  on  a  particular  liver, 
«M  entered,  as  it  were,  into  tbe  mind — as  one  of  the  manifeota- 
tions  of  soul-Iife—of  the  deity  who  had  assimilated  the  being  of 
the  animal  to  his  own  being.  To  know  the  mind  of  the  god  was 
equivalent  to  knowing  what  the  god  in  question  proposed  to  do. 
Hence,  when  one  approached  a  deity  with  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
outcome  of  some  undertaking,  the  reading  of  the  signs  on  tho 
liver  afforded  a  direct  means  of  determining  the  course  of  future 
events,  which  was,  according  to  current  bdiefs,  iu  tbe  control 
of  the  gods.  That  there  are  defects  In  the  logical  process  as  ben 
outlined  to  account  for  the  curious  rite  constitutes  no  vab'd 
objection  to  the  theory  advanced,  for,  In  the  first  pbce,  primitive 
logic  in  matters  of  beUef  Es  inherently  defective  and  even  contra- 
dictoiy,  and,  secondly,  the  strong  d^re  to  pierce  the  mysterious 
future,  forming  an  Impdllng  foctor  In  all  reIi|^ons— even  in  tbe 
most  advanced  of  our  own  day-^would  tend  to  obscure  the 
weakness  of  any  theory  developed  to  explain  a  rite  which 
represents  merely  one  endeavour  among  many  to  divine  the 
mCcntion  and  plans  of  the  gods,  upon  the  kiuradcdge  of  wbidi 
so  much  of  man's  happiness  and  welfare  depended. 

Passing  now  to  typical  examples,  tbe  betting  must  be  made 
with  Babylonia,  which  la  also  the  richest  source  of  onr  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  the  rite.  Hcpatoscopy  In  the  Euphrates  vallejr 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  3rd  miUeimium  befm  our  oa,  wbfch 
may  be  laktn  as  Kiflkfent  evidence  for  Ita  survival  from  tlw 
period  of  primitive  culture,  while  the  supreme  Imponaaw 
attached  to  signs  read  on' the  livets  of  sacrificial  animals-- osnally 
a  sheep — follows  from  the  care  with  which  omens  derived  from 
such  inspection  on  occa^ns  <^  historical  signHicance  were  pn^ 
served  as  guides  to  btcr  generations  of  prioti.  Thus  we  have 
a  collection  of  the  signs  noted  during  the  career  of  Sargoa  I.  of 
Agade  (c.  sSco  B.C.),  which  in  some  way  woe  banded  down  lIB 
the  days  of  the  Assyrian  king  Assur'bani-pal(U8-638B.c).  Oam 
of  the  chief  names  for  tbe  priest  was  Mrfl-^tetaOy  tbe  "  fa- 
QMctor  ** — which  was  given  to  Mm  because  of  the  promtnenM 
of  Us  function  as  an  Inspector  of  Svers  for  the  purpose  of  divlnieg 
theuitentlenof  tbegods.  ItbtetbecoBectioBsfflnMdbgrtbcM 
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IM^itab  u  a  CnMance  f«r  themselves  awl  at  a  ba^  of 
bitnictforr  Tor  those  in  tnining  for  Ihe  priesthood  that  we  owe 
Mr  IcRowledKe  of  the  parts  of  the  Uver  to  whkh  partkuUr 
attention  wu  directed,  of  the  signs  noted,  and  of  the  prindples 
fuidlBg  the  interpTctatioa  ol  the  signs. 

l%e  inflection  of  the  liver  for  poiposet  of  AvinatloB  led  to 
tte  study  trf  the  anatomjr  of  the  Over,  and  there  are  Indeed  good 
KtSMU  for  belicvfng  that  hepatoKopy  represents  the  startirg- 
pmnt  for  the  study  of  animal  anatomy  in  gencniL  We  find  in 
the  Babylonian-Assyrian  omoMeiu  spedal  designations  for 
the  three  main  lobes  of  die  sheep's  Uvet^tbe  Mms  Jackr,  the 
lobut  rittiiter  and  the  lobus  anufaAu;  the  first-named  being 
called  **  the  right  wing  of  the  Uver,"  the  second  **  the  left  wing 
of  the  Uver,"  and  the  third  "  the  middle  of  the  liver."  Whether 
the  diviiioa  of  the  lofrMi  iattr  into  two  divbions— {i)  hbia 
i€xltf  proper  and  (i)  lobia  guadfatus,  as  in  modem  anatomical 
BomendatnT^-was  also  assumed  fai  Babytonian  hrpatoscopy, 
li  not  certain,  but  the  groove  separating  the  risht  lobe  Into  two 
sections— the  fessa  venae  mnbilUalu — was  recognized  and  dts- 
tfnguished  by  the  designation  of  "  river  of  the  liver."  The  two 
ti^piendixes  attached  to  the  upper  bbe  or  Mus  pyrmidalis, 
and  known  in  modem  nomenclature  as  pntestut  pyranidotis  and 
frotettiu  papUlarit,  were  described  rcspectivrfy  as  the  "finger" 
«f  the  Irver  and  as  the  "offdioot."  The  fcHiner  of  these  two 
■ppeadixes  plays  an  espedaty  Important  part  ta  hcpatoocopy, 
and,  Mcoidlng  to  its  shape  and  pecnliartties,  furnishes  a  good 
or  bad  otnen.  The  gall-bladder,  appropriately  designated  as 
*  the  bftter,"  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Uver,  and  the  cystic 
doct  (compared,  apparently,  to  a  "  penis")  to  which  h  a  Joined, 
as  wdl  aa  the  hejntic  duA  (pictured  as  an  "  outlet ")  and  the 
imttns  theltdmcHd  (described  as  a  "  yoke  ").  all  had  their  ^Mclal 
rfcsfgiutions.  The  deprcsaiOn  sepuathig  the  two  lower  lobes 
from  the  tobus  ca*datu$,  and  known  as  the  porta  ktpoHt,  was 
appropriately  de»gnated  as  the  "  cmcible  "  of  the  Uver  Lastly, 
lo  pass  ever  unnecessary  details,  the  markingt  of  vartous  kinds 
to  be  observed  on  the  lobes  of  the  livers  of  fredtly-tlaughlcred 
animals,  which  are  due  mainly  to  the  traces  left  by  the  sub- 
tfdiary  bepatir  dncts  and  hepatic  veins  on  the  liver  surfocc, 
wrrt  described  as  "  holes,"  "  paths,"  "  dubs  "  end  the  like. 
The  consUntly  varying  character  of  these  markings,  no  two 
Bven  being  dike  In  ihb  respect,  fnmUhed  a  particiiIaHy  large 
Md  far  the  fancy  of  the  (»«-prie9t. 

In  the  interpretation  of  dicse  signs  the  two  dnef  factors  were 
associaliOfl  of  ideas  and  assodatioB  of  words.  If.  For  example, 
the  pncettut  pyramidalit  was  abrtormally  small  and  the  pro- 
tettta  papSlaris  abnormally  large,  it  pointed  to  a  revenkin  of 
the  nattrral  order,  to  wit,  that  the  servant  should  control  the 
master  or  that  the  son  would  be  above  (he  father.  A  long  cystic 
duct  wouM  point  to  a  long  re^  of  (he  king.  If  the  gaR-hbddcT 
urns  swoBen,  It  pointed  to  an  eatenaion  or  enlargement  of  some 
kind.  If  the  porta  kepatis  was  torn  it  prognosticated  a  plnndering 
flf  the  enemy's  land.  As  among  most  people,  a  sign  on  the  right 
aide  was  favoorable,  but  the  sairte  sign  on  (be  left  side  unfavour- 
able. If,  for  example,  the  porta  hefalh  was  king  on  (he  right 
■Ide  and  Short  on  the  left  side,  fl  was  a  good  sign  for  the  kihg's 
uny,  but  if  short  on  the  right  side  and  kxtf  on  the  1ef(,  it  was 
■nhvourable;  and  simQatly  for  a  whole  aeries  of  phenomena 
Cormected  with  any  one  of  the  wartoua  subdivisioBs  of  the  liver. 
Past  experience  constituted  anetherimpoitant  factor  In  establish- 
ing  the  InterpreUtion  of  signs  noted.  ir,forexample,onacenain 
eceaskm  when  the  liver  of  a  sacrfficial-  anhmU  was  examined, 
eertaln  events  of  a  favours  Me  dianttcr  foDowcd,  the  conclusion 
was  drawn  that  the  sfgns  observed  were  favourable,  and  hence 
Ihe  TKwrence  of  these  sigH  on  another  occasion  soggested  t 
livawaUe  anwcr  to  the  tpustle*  put  to  the  prfata.  Wl(b 
Ifcil  Id  view,  omens  g^wn  fai  the  ic^ns  of  pMnrfncM  nilen  were 
liNseTTsd  with  Bpetia)  caie  tt  CtMei  t«  the  prfasts. 

In  the  coarse  of  thne  the  coOectteos  of  dgna  and  their  inter- 
pretation made  by  the  UnH>flestf  gnrw  hi  number  oittB  elaborate 
aetits  war*  ptodtmi  in  which  the  eodeavour  was  made  toexhanat 
M  lu  M  paasibls  til  th*  nrietict  wid  nodHkiliom  of  the  mny 
aigns,  to  aa  to  AmU  a  conphrta  hwndboA  both  tor  purposes 
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of  Instruction  and  as  a  hails  for  the  practical  work  of  dlvhiatlon. 
Divination  through  the  liver  remained  In  force  among  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  down  to  the  end  of  the  Babylonian 
Empire. 

Among  the  Greeks  abd  Komana  likewise  It  was  the  Ever  that 
continued  throoghoat  bH  periods  to  play  the  thief  r^  in  divina- 
tion through  the  sacrflkial  animal.  Blechcr  Exthpith 
Capita  Tria,  Giesaen,  1905,  pp.  yn)  has  recently  collected  most 
of  the  references  in  Greek  and  Latin  antbors  to  animal  divination, 
and  an  caamlBation  of  these  shows  oondusivdy  that,  allhouf^ 
the  general  term  used  for  the  inspection  of  the  sacrificial  aninul 
was  iera  or  tenia  {tM.  "  victims  "  or  "  sacred  parts  ")  in  Greek, 
and  ma  in  Latin,  when  tptcifie  Illustrations  are  introdund, 
the  refercrtoe  b  almost  invariably  to  some  sign  or  s^ns  on  the 
liver;  and  we  have  an  interesting  statement  In  Pliny  (HiH.  NaL 
xl.  f  186),  furnishing  the  date  (174  B.C.)  when  the  esaminatkn 
of  the  hnrt  was  for  the  first  time  introduced  by  the  side  of  the 
liver  as  a  means  of  dtvlm'ng  the  future,  while  the  htngs  are  not 
mentioned  till  we  reach  the  days  of  Cicero  (dt  Divinatiowe,  i.  Sj}- 
We  are  Justified  In  concluding,  therefore,  that  among  the  Creeks 
and  Romans  likewise  tfi^  examination  ot  the  liver  was  the  basis 
of  divination  In  the  case  of  the  sacrificial  anImaL  It  Is  wcff 
known  that  the  Romans  borrowed  thrir  methods  of  hepatoscopy 
from  the  Einiscans,  and,  apart  from  the  direct  evidence  for  thb 
in  Latin  writings,  wc  have,  in  the  case  of  the  bronze  model  ot 
a  Uver  found  near  Piaccnza  In  1877,  and  of  Etruscan  origin,  the 
unmistakable  proof  that  among  the  Etruscans  the  examination 
of  the  liver  was  the  bosid  of  animal  divination.  Besides  tbb 
object  dating  from  about  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  according  to  the 
latest  investigator,  G.  KOrte  ("  Die  Btunzelcbcr  von  Tiaccnza," 
in  Mia.  d.  K.  D.  ArcMaeol.  Instiiutt,  1905,  xx.  pp.  34^379)> 
iheiG  are  other  Etruscan  monuments,  e^.  the  figure  of  on 
Etruscan  augur  holding  a  liver  !■  his  hand  as  his  trade-mark 
(Kfirtc,  ib.  pi.  xiv.),  which  point  In  the  some  direction,  and 
indicate  that  the  model  of  the  liver  was  used  as  on  object  lesson 
to  iUustrate  the  method  of  divination  through  the  liver.  For 
further  details  the  reader  Is  referred  to  ThuUn's  monograph. 
Die  EinukiiclK  Disciplin,  11  Die  HanupiciK  (GotbenburK. 
1906). 

As  lor  the  Creeks.  It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  they 
perfected  their  method  of  hcpatosci^y  under  Etruscan  InfhiCBce 
or  through  the  Babylonians.  In  any  case,  since  the  Eastern 
origin  of  the  Etruscans  is  now  generally  admitted,  we  may 
temporarily,  at  least,  accept  the  conclusion  that  hepatoscopy 
as  a  method  of  divination  owes  Its  survival  In  advanced  forms 
of  culture  to  the  elaborate  system  devised  in  the  course  of 
centuries  by  the  Bat^lonlan  priests,  aitd  to  the  influence,  direct 
and  Indirect,  exerted  by  this  system  in  the  ancient  world.  But 
for  Ibis  system  hepatoscopy,  (be  theoretic  basis  of  which  as 
above  set  Ibnh  fx&s  within  the  sphere  of  Ideas  (hat  belong  to 
primitive  culture,  would  have  passed  away  as  higher  stages  of 
civilization  were  reached;  and  as  a  matter  o(  fact  it  plays  do 
part  hi  the  Egyptian  culture  or  in  tbe  civilization  of  India,  while 
among  the  Hebrews  only  faint  traces  of  the  primitive  idea  of 
the  liver  as  the  seat  of  the  soul  are  to  be  met  with  In  Ihe  OU 
Testament,  among  which  an  allusion  In  the  indired  form  of  a 
protest  against  the  use  of  (he  sacrificial  animal  for  purposes  of 
divination  bi  (be  ordinance  (Exodus  xxix.  13,  33;  Levilicus 
Hi.  4,  10.  IS,  &C.)  to  bum  the  pncana  pyramiddii  oWhs  hver, 
which  pja)-ed  a  panicularty  significant  riUe  is  hepatoscopy, 
calls  for  special  mention. 

In  modem  thnes  hepatoscopy  stOI  survives  aneag  primitive 
peoples  Id  Borneo,  Burma,  Uganda,  &c. 

II  but  remains  to  call  attention  to  Ihe  fact  that  (he  carikr 
view  of  (be  Bvcr  as  the  seat  of  tbe  soul  gave  way  amooc  "niqr 
ancieat  nations  to  the  theory  wUch,  reflecting  the  grosrth  of 
anatomtcal  lu>o«4edge,  asrigned  that  funclkin  to  the  heart, 
wMIe,  with  the  funher  change  which  led  to  pladng  the  seat 
of  soul-life  in  the  brain,  an  attempt  was  made  to  parthioo  the 
various  functions  of  manifestations  of  personality  among  the 
three  organa,  brain,  heart  and  liver,  the  fntdfectuid  attMtr 
being  BSrigoed  to  the  fnt-.paKKd  the  higher  emotJoM,  u  kfn 
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and  courage,  to  the  secMd;  «hQD  iba  iliver,  once  tlu  suster 
of  the  entire  domain  of  soutJUe  u  imdentood  in  antiQuity,  wu 
degraded  to  icrve  as  the  seal  of  tbe  lower  emotions,  such  as 
jealousy,  anger  and  the  like.  This  is  substaalially  the  view  set 
forthinthe7'uitaewofPIato(S7ic).  The  addition  ol  the  heart 
to  the  liv«r  as  an  organ  of  the  revelttion  of  the  divine  will, 
leflccts  the  stage  which  assipicd  tx>  Iba  heart  the  position  once 
occupied  by  the  Uver.  By  the  time  the  third  stage,  which  placed 
the  seat  of  sml'life  in  the  brain,  was  reached  through  the  further 
advance  of  anatomical  Itnowledge,  the  Tcligious  rites  of  Greece 
and  Rome  were  too  deepfy  incrusted  to  admit  of  further  radical 
changes,  and  faith  in  the  gods  had  already  declined  too  br  to 
bring  new  elements  into  the  religion.  In  phrenology,  however, 
as  popularly  carried  on  as  an  uncjicial  cult,  we  may  recognize 
a  modified  form  of  divination,  co-ordinate  with  the  third  stage 
in  the  devcl^rocDt  of  helicfs  regarding  tbe  seat  of  soul  and  based 
on  the  assumption  that  this  or^^ia—aa  were  its  predecessots— 
»  nwdiuin  of  revelation  of  otherwise  hidden  knowledge. 

(M.jA.) 

OHICBVND  (d.  1767),  an  Indian  whose  name  is  indelibly 
associated  with  the  treaty  iKgoliated  by  Give  before  the  battle 
«r  Flassey  in  1757.  His  real  name  was  Amir  Chand;  and  he 
was  not  a  Bengali,  as  stated  by  Macaulay,  but  a  Sikh  from  the 
Punjab.  It  is  impossible  now  to  unravel  the  inliigues  in  which 
he  may  havr  engaged,  but  some  facts  about  his  career  can  be 
Slated.  He  had  long  been  resident  at  Calcutta,  where  he  had 
acquired  a  large  fortune  by  providing  the  "  investment  "  for 
the  Company,  and  also  by  acting  as  istcrmediary  between  the 
English  and  the  native  court  at  Murshidabad.  In  a  letter  of 
Mr  Watts  of  later  date  he  is  represented  as  saying  to  the  nawab 
(Suraj-ud-daula):  "  He  had  lived  under  the  English  protection 
these  forty  years;  that  he  never  Imew  them  once  to  break  their 
agreement,  to  the  truth  of  which  he  took  his  oath  by  touching  a 
Bridiman's  foot;  and  that  if  a  lie  could  be  proved  in  England 
upon  any  one,  [hey  were  spit  upon  and  never  trusted."  Several 
houses  owned  by  him  in  Calcutta  are  mentioned  ip  connexion 
With  the  fitting  tint  preceded  the  tragedy  of  tbe  Black  Hole 
In  1756,  and  it  it  on  nciwd  that  he  suSned  heavy  losses  at  that 
time.  He  had  been  arrested  by  the  English  on  suspicion  of 
treachery,  but  afterwards  he  was  forward  in  giving  help  to  the 
fugitives  and  also  valuable  advice.  On  the  recapture  of  Calcutta 
be  waa  sent  by  Clive  to  accon^any  Mr  Watts  as  agent  at  Mur- 
shidabad. It  seems  to  have  been  through  his  influence  that  the 
nawab  gave  reluctant  consent  to  CI ive's  attack  on  Chaodemagore. 
Eater,  when  the  treaty  with  ^lir  Jafar  was  being  negotiated,  he 
put  in  a  claim  for  5%  on  all  the  treasure  to  he  recovered,  under 
threat  of  ^sdosing  the  plot.  To  defeat  him,  two  copies  of  the 
treaty  -koc  drawn  up:  the  one,  the  true  treaty,  omitting  his 
daim;  the  other  containing  it,  to  be  shov/n  to  him,  which 
Admiral  Watson  refused  to  sign,  but  Clive  directed  the  admiral's 
signature  to  be  appended.  When  the  truth  was  revealed  to 
Ctaiichund  after  Flassey,  Macaulay  sutes  (following  Orme)  that 
he  sank  gradually  into  idiocy,  languished  a  few  months,  and 
then  died.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  survived  for  ten  years,  till 
1767;  and  by  his  will  he  bequeathed  £2000  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital  (where  his  name  may  be  seen  in  the  list  of  benefactors 
as  "  a  black  merchant  of  Calcutta  "}  and  also  to  the  Magdalen 
Hospital  in  London.  (J.  S.  Co.) 

OMNIBUS  (Lat.  "  for  all "),  a  large  closed  publit  conveyance 
with  scats  for  passengers  Inside  and  out  (see  Carriage).  The 
name,  colloquially  shortened  to  "  bus,"  was,  in  the  form  voiture 
Bmnibtu,  first  used  for  such  conveyances  in  Paris  in  1&2S,  and 
was  taken  by  Shiltibeer  for  the  vehicle  he  ran  on  the  Paddingion 
toad  in  iSag.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  a  box  at  the  opera 
which  is  shared  by  several  subscribers,  to  a  bill  or  act  of  partia- 
mcnt  dealing  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  in  dectrical  engineer- 
ing to  the  bar  to  which  the  terminals  of  the  geaenlora  are 
attached  and  from  which  the  cuirenl  Is  taken  oS  by  the  wires 
aupplying  the  various  consumers. 

ONRI.  in  the  Bible,  the  first  great  king  of  Israel  after  the 
separation  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  end  Judah,  who 
flourished. in  the  earty  part  of  the  glh  century  B.&  The 


dynasty  <rf  Jeroboam  had  been  .atenaiaatod  by  Baadta  <m* 
Aaa)  at  a  i^oU  when  the  army  was  besiegiag  the  Philistiaea  at 
Gibbelhon,  an  unidentified  Danite  site.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  Baal's  son  Elah,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  was  sboa  by 
Zimri,  captain  of  the  chariots,  in  a  drinking  bout,  and  again  tha 
royal  family  *cre  put  to  the  sword.   Meanwhile,  the  general 
Chnri,whawBaatGibbMhon,was  promptly  cleaed  king  tqr  tfan 
army,and  Zimri  himself  in  a  short  while*  mtt  bis  death  in  the 
royal  dty  of  Tirzah.   However,  fresh  distnrhance  was  caused  by 
Tibni  ben  Ginalh  (perhapsof  Naphtali),aad  Israel  was  divided 
into  rival  factions.    Ultimately  Titmi  and  his  brother  Jorain 
(t  Sings  zvL  as,  LXX.)  wen  overcome,  and  Omri  remained  in 
sole  povesnoR  ^  the  throne^   The  omqulcr  of  the  biblical 
narratives  takes  little  interest  in  Omri's  work  (i  Kings  xvL 
1 5-28),  and  records  briefly  his  purchase  of  Samaria,  which  became 
the  capital  of  his  dynasty  (see  SuLutu).   The  inscription  o£ 
Mcsha  throws  wdoome  light  upon  his  conquest  of  Moab  («.>.); 
the  position  of  Israd  during  the  reign  of  Omd't  son  Abab  (qje.) 
bean  testimony  to  the  success  of  the  father;  and  the  fact  that 
the  land  continued  to  be  known  to  the  Assyrians  down  to  the  time 
of  Sargon  as  "  house  of  C^nri "  indicates  the  rqnitation  which 
this  little-known  king  enjoyed.  (S.  A.  C.)  . 

OMSI^  a  town  of  Russia,  c^tal  of  the  {wovince  of  Akmolioslc, 
capital  of  wesUra  Siberia  from  1S39  to  i83i,  and  now  capital 
of  the  general-governorship  of  the  Steppes.  Pop.  (1881)  31,000^ 
(1900)  53,050.  It  is  the  seat  of  administration  of  the  Sibedaa 
Cossacks,  and  ihe  see  of  the  bishop  of  Omsk.  Situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Irtysh,  at  its  confluence  ■with  the  Om,  at  aa 
altitude  of  385  ft.,  and  on  tbe  Siberian  railway,  iS6a  m.  via 
Chelyabinsk  from  Moscow,  and  586  m.  W.S.W.  of  Tomsk,  it  is 
the  meeting-place  of  the  highways  to  middle  Russia,  Orenburg 
and  Turiccstao.  Steamers  pty  doira  the  Irtysh  and  the  Ob^ 
and  up  the  former  to  the  Altai  towns  and  Lake  Zatsan.  The 
climate  is  dry  and  relatively  temperate,  but  mariied  by  violent 
snow-storms  and  sand-storms.  The  average  temperatures  are, 
for  the  year,  31'  F.;  for  January,  s'i  for  July,  68";  the  annual 
rainfall  Is  is-^iiu  Ihe  town  k  poixly  buiU.  J^tart  from  the 
railway  wmicshaps,  its  indostiies  are  uitoportant  (steam  saw- 
mill, tanneries);  but  the  trade,  especially  shice  the  construction 
of  the  railway,  is  growing.  There  arc  two  yearly  fairs.  Omsk 
has  a  society  fw  education^  which  organises  schools,  kinderw 
gattens,  libraries  and  lectures  for  the  people,  Theieareacoqia 
of  cadets,  medical,  dramatic  and  musical  societies,  and  the 
west  Siberian  section  of  the  Russian  Geograj^cal  Society,  with 
a  museum. 

The  "  fort  "  of  Omsk  was  erected  in  1716  to  protect  the  bk>ck* 
houses  on  tbe  Russian  frontier,  aloDg  tha  lahim  and  the  Irtysh. 
In  consequence  of  the  fnqiientiacni^ons  of  the  Kiighis  about 
the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  stranger  earthworks  woe  etected 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Om;  but  these  have  now  i^moBt  cotirdy 
disappeared. 

OHASRACEAE,  hi  botany,  aa  order  of  dicotyledons  bdonging 
to  the  aeries  Myrtiflorae,  to  which  bdongs  also  the  rnyitle 
order,  Myrtaceae.  It  contains  about  36  genera  and  joo  species, 
and  occurs  chiefly  in  the  temperate  aone  of  the  New  World, 
especially  on  Ihe  Pacific  side.  It  is  represented  in  Britain  bf 
several  species  of  EfiileUtm  (willow-hcsib),  Ciraiea  (eachastc^ 
nightshade),  and  Lmhti^,  a  small  poraiual  bcib  very  tare  In 
boggy  pools  in  Sussex  and  Hampshire.  The  plants  an  generally 
herbaceous,  sometimes  annual,  as  species  of  EpiMimm,  Ctarkia, 
Cedetia,  or  biennial,  as  Ottuiiiera  AMHsir— evnuog  primrose— 
or  sometimes  become  shrubby  or  ailMmceBt,  as  Fuchsia  (9.*.}. 
The  lumple  leaves  are  generally  eoiifc  or  looonspicuously  toolbed, 
and  are  altemate,  on>osite  tur  whorled  in  arrangement;  they  an 
generally  exs^ipulate,  but  small  caducous  stipules  occur  in 
Fuchsia,  Ciraua.  and  other  genera.  The  flowers  are  olten 
s<riitary  in  the  leaf-axils,  as  in  many  fuchsias,  Ckrkit,  &c,  or 
associated,  as  in  Epilobium  and  Omttkna,  in  large  showy 
termind  qiikei  or  lacemes;  in  Circoea  the  snail  while  or  red 

II  He  Is  satd  to  have  itigned  seven  days,  but  the  LXX.  (Bl  In 
t  Kings  xvL  IS  read  seven  yeari.  Further  confunon  itauNd  by 
the  fact  ll»(.tfae  LXX  mds2iaid.tbnN«faout  lor.Omiit 
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flown  are  homf  la  teniitMl  Knd  lateral  racemes,  tile  regular 
iawm  hmvt  the  parts  fn  foun,  the  typiol  arrangemeitt  as 
iUastiUed  by  EfMimm,  (UtMthera  and  Fuchsia  bring  as 

[oUom;  4  sepals,  4 
petUs,  two  theniatiDK 
whorls  ol  4  stsmens,  and 
4  inferior  carpels.  The 
floral  receptxde  is  pro- 
duced alxnre  the  ovary 
IdIO  the  so-called  calyx- 
tube,  which  is  often 
petaloid,  as  in  Fuchsia, 
and  is  sharply  distin- 
guished  from  the  ovary, 
from  wliich  it  separates 
after  flowering. 

lo  Clarkia  the  inner 
whorl  erf stamens  is  often 
barren,  and  in  an  allied 
genus,  Etukaridivm,  it 
is  atisent.  In  Ctnaea 
the  flower  has  its  parts 


he.  1.— AcMi  CKCtMB  FlO.  a.— Ftonl  dugiua 

I,  Ffcwwr  cut  ofien  after  mnoval  of  of  Cindco. 

'■;  3,  fniit  i  3.  doial  diagram. 


iB  twoft.  Both  sepals  and  petals  are  tree;  the  former  bivs 
a  brood  insertion,  are  valvate  in  bad,  and  reflexed  in  tb« 
flower;  in  Fuchsia  they  arc  pelaloid.  The  petals  have  a  narrow 
utacbmcDt,  and  are  generally  conv<4utc  hi  bud;  they  an  entire 
CFuch^)  or  Utobed  {E^Mum};  In  some  spcdea  e<  Fuchsia 
they  are  smaU  and  scale-lite,  or  «bsent  (P.  tpelaU).  The 
stamens  are  free,  and  those  of  the  inner  whoil  are  generally  shorter 
than  those  of  the  outer  whorL  The  flowers  of  tw^oia  (Central 
America)  have  only  one  fettUe  stamea.  The  large  spherical 
pollen  gn^ns  are  connected  by 
viscid  threads.  The  typically 
quadrilocular  ovary  contains 
numerous  ovulea  on  '  axile 
placentas;  the  i-to-i-cellcd 
ovary  of  Cireaea  has  a  fringlc 
ovute  in  each  ioctdus.  The 
longslendcr  style  has  a  capitate 
(Fuchsia),  4-rayed  (OnMfAcro, 
Bpilobium)  or  4'iiotched  CC»r- 
tata)  stigma.  The;  floven, 
whidi  have  generally  <m  at- 
tractive corolla  and  honey 
secreted  by  a  swollen  disk  at 
the  base  the  style  or  on  the 
lower  part  of  the"  calyx-tubc," 
are  adapted  for  pollination 
insects,  chiefly  bees  and  lepi- 

fti  vw  Jtowrlfc-i./a-w.  ^I""^'  by  night- 

bf  ncnisai  al  SwiD  SooacBri^  M  CO.  flying  inscctS  wbcn  the  flowers 

Fta.  3'  are  pale  and  open  towards 

A.  yoang  flow"'     fP^^^  evening,  as  in  evening  primrose. 

B.  Fruit  oT  EpSobiuni  after  sphttmg  into  4  valves  and 
dehi«cence.  w,  outer  wall;  m,  leaving  a  central  cotnmn  on 
colomdla  formed  tnr  the  •epta;  ^^J,  the  seeds  are  borne  as 
».  Mdw>Cfatulu  of  hairs.  Spihhimn  and  Onclktrs- 
in  the  former  the  seeds  arc  scattered  by  aid  of  a  long  titft  <A 
siQcy  hairs  on  the  broader  end.  In  Fuchsia  the  fruit  b  a  beny, 
which  is  sometimes  edible,  and  in  Cinaea  a  nut  bearing 
Mcurvcd  briiika.  The  seeds  are  etslbumiiKnu.   S«venl  c< 


the  genera  are  wrft  IcfiOwn  u  garden  plaaii,  <.g.'  Fuchrfa, 
Otnotkera,  ClaHtia  and  Godttid.  Evening  primrose  {OemUttn 
hiemnu),  a  native  of  North  America,  occttis  appafcMlgr  vrild  as 
a  gardisn  ta^ia  In  Briuia.  /iiwstM  ia  •  tn^lad  geBM 
of  water-  and  marsb-herta  with  WeO-dovcloped  aerating 
tissue. 

OMTAfl,  a  Gredc  sculptor  of  the  iIdk  of  the  Persian  wan,  a 
member  of  the  flotuishing  school  of  Aeghuu  Many  <rfhk  work* 
are  mentioned  by  Paosanias;  they  iitdoded  a  Bmms  canylng 
the  ram,  and  a  strangeimageof  the  Bladi  DenKtcrBiadef«rt)M 
people  of  Phigaha;  also  some  elaborate  groopa  tn  bronae  set  up 
at  Olympia  and  Delphi.  For  Hlero  I.,  king  of  Syracuse,  Onatas 
executed  a  votive  chariot  m  bronze  dedicated  at  Olymjija.  If  wo 
compare  the  descriptions  of  the  worka  of  Onatas  given  us  by 
Paosanias  vi^tb  tbt  well-known  pedimeMs  of  Ac^na  at  Munkh 
we  shall  find  so  dose  an  agreement  that  wo  may  safely  takt 
the  pediment  al  figures  as  an  index  of  the  style  oi  Onataa.  They 
are  manly,  vigorous,  athletic,  showing  great  fcnowlodge  of  the 
human  form,  but  somewhat  stiff  and  automatoD-Hke. 

ONEOA,  the  largest  lake  in  Europe  neat  to  Ladoga,  having  aa 
area  of  3764  sq.  m.  It  b  situated  in  tbe  government  of  Obnets 
in  European  Russia,  and,  dtschargttkg  hs  waters  by  th«  Svit  intd 
Lake  Ladoga,  bdongs  to  the  system  of  Uk  Neva.  Tbebkcblsin 
estcnds  north-west  and  soutb-eut,  the  direction  diatacterislte 
of  the  lakes  of  Finland  and  tbe  line  of  glacier-scoriitg  observed  (a 
that  region.  Between  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of 
the  lake  there  is  a  considerable  diSereoca:  while  the  latter  hu  a 
comparatively  regular  outline,  and  tootafaia  hardly  any  Idandv 
the  former  splits  up  into  a  number  of  inlets,  the  largest  being 
Povyenets  Bay,  and  b  crowded  with  islands  (a.g.  Klimetsk)  and 
submerged  rocka.  It  b  thus  the  northern  division  which  brings 
the  coast-lioe  up  to  470  m.  and  causea  tba  narigatten  ol  the 
laketobesodsmgenms.  The  north-western  shore  between  Petro- 
savodsk  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lumbosha  consists  of  dark 
clay  slates,  generally  arranged  in  horiiontal  strata  and  broken 
by  protruding,  parallel  ridges  of  diorite,  which  extend  f  a^  into  the 
lake.  T3k  eaiteni  shore,  as  hr  aa  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Andoma,  h 
for  the  most  part  alluvial,  with  outcroppings  of  red  gnalte  ud 
in  one  place  (the  mouth  of  the  Pyalma)  diortte  and  dolomite^ 
To  the  south-east  aresedimentary  Devonian  roc ka,and tbe  general 
level  of  the  coast  is  broken  by  Mount  ^tdoma  and  Cape  Pelro- 
pavknrskfy  <i6o  ft.  above  the  lsk«)i  to  the  MMth-mtt  a  quarts 
sandstone  (used  as  a  building  and  nM»nmental  stone  in  St 
Petersburg)  forms  a  fairly  bcJd  tiro.  Lake  Onega  ties  115  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  greatest  depths,  318  to  406  ft.,  occur  at  the 
entrance  to  tbe  double  bay.of  Lishenuk  and  Unitsk.  On  tbe 
continuation  of  this  line  the  depth  exceeds  140  ft.  in  several 
places.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake  the  dq)th  is  im  to  3Biff.,and 
less  than  110  ft.  in  the  south.  The  lake  b  14s  ra.  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  50  m.  The  most.  Important  affluents,  tbe 
Vodka,  the  Andoma  and  the  Vytegra,  come  from  the  east.  Tto 
Kumsa,  a  northern  tributary,  b  sometimes  represented  as  If  it 
connected  the  lake  with  Lake  Seg,  but  at  the  present  time  the 
latter  drains  to  the  White  Sea.  llie  Onega  canal  (45  m.  kng) 
was  constructed  in  igiS-i8  ji  along  the  soathcmshore  in  order 
to  connect  tbe  Srir  (and  hence  Lake  Ladoga  and  the  Bahic) 
with  the  Vytegra,  whidi  connecU  with  the  Volga.  Lake 
Onega  remains  free  from  ice  for  309  days  In  the  year 
(middle  of  May  to  second  week  of  December).  The  water  b 
at  its  lowest  level  in  the  be^nning  of  March;  by  June  it  has 
risen  t  ft.  A  considerable  p^httion  b  scattered  along  tbe 
shores  of  the  lake,  m&inly  occu|ried  la  the  timber  trade,  £sherlcs 
and  mining  industries.  Salmon,  /ofyo  (a  kind  of  trout),  burbot, 
pike,  perchpike  and  perch  are  among  the  fish  caught  ia  the  lake. 
Steamboats  wereintroduced  in  1833 

Tbe  river  Onega,  which,  after  a  course  of  150  m.,  reaches  the 
Gulf  tA  Onega,  tn  Inlet  tA  the  White  Sea,  has  no  connerion 
with  Lake  Onega.  At  the  mouth  of  thisriver(onthcri^t  bank) 
stands  the  town  and  port  of  Onega  (p>^.  2604  In  1897),  whidi 
dates  from  settlements  made  by  the  people  of  Novgorod  in  the 
15th  century,  and  known  in  history  as  Ustcoskaya  01  Ustyaas- 
kaya.  Itha»acathedMl,ercetedfn  1796.  (P.A.K.i  J.T^BcJ 
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ONEIDA^NEIDA  (COMMUNITY 


omDA.  •  city  «f  Uadison  county.  New  Yorlt,  U^.A^ 
OB  Oui4»  Gnek,  tbotat  6  m.  S.E.  «f  Oneida  lake,  about  36  m. 
W.  of  Utic*,  ud  about  16  ro.  EJ<.E.  of  Syracuae.  Pop.  (1890} 
60S3;  (tgoo)  6364,  of  whom  7S4  were  foieigD-ban):  (1910, 
U.S.  census)  83I7.  It  »  served  by  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudioo  River,  the  New  York,  OnUiio  li  Western,  the  West 
Slion  and  the  Omida  (electrk).  railways  (the  last  Gonnecliiig 
with  Utica  aod  Syracuse),  and  by  ihc  Erie  Canal  The  city 
Uca  about  440  fL  above  the  sea  on  a  level  site.  Across  Oneida 
Creek,  to  the  souib<a*t,  in  Oneida  cuunty,  ii  the  village  of 
Oneida  Castle  (pop-  in  tQto,  393),  situated  in  the  township  of 
Vernon  (pop.  in  1910,  3197),  and  the  former  gsihcring  place  of 
the  Oneida  Indians,  some  of  whom  still  live  in  the  township  of 
Vernon  and  in  the  city  of  Oneida.  In  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  ctiy  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Oneida  Community  (9.P.), 
which  controls  important  industries  here,  at  Niagara  Falls,  and 
elsewhere.  Immediately  west  of  <Mda  is  the  village  ol  Wamps- 
ville  <incorporated  in  1908),  the  county -seat  of  Uadison  county. 
Among  the  manufactures  of  Oneida  are  wagons,  cigars,  luiniture, 
w^ift".  lilver-plaied  ware,  engines  and  machinery,  steel  and 
inwden  pulleys  and  chucks,  steel  grave  vaults,  hosiery,  and  milk 
bottle  caps.  In  the  vicinity  the  Oneida  Community  manu- 
facturcs  chains  and  animal  traps.  The  site  of  Oneida  vps 
purehsMd  In  i8>9-i83o  by  Sands  Higinbotham,  in  honour  of 
«4KKn  oae  of  the  municipiJ  pork*  (the  other  ia  Alien  Park) 
b  named.  Oneida  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  184S  and 
diarterad  as  a  city  in  1901. 

(MBIDA  <a  corruption  of  their  pn^r  name  Oneytlka-Mio, 
"  people  of  the  stone,"  in  allusion  to  the  Oneida  stone,  a  granite 
boulda  near  their  JIanner  village,  which  wis  hdd  sacttd  by 
Uiem),  a  Itfbe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Iroquoian  stock, 
forming  one  of  the  Six  Nations.  They  lived  around  Oneida 
Lake  in  New  York  state,  in  the  region  southward  to  the 
Susquehanna.  Tliey  were  not  loyal  to  the  League's  policy  of 
frieitdliHfla  to  the  English,  but  inclined  towards  the  French, 
uld  were  pnctieally  the  only  Iroquois  who  fought  for  the 
Americans  in  the  War  of  Independence.  As  a  consequence 
Lbey  were  attacked  by  others  of  the  Iroquois  under  Joseph 
Btant  and  took  lefuge  witbin  tb«  Amerkan  s«tlemenU  till  the 
war  aided,  irixn  the  majority  rotur&ed  to  their  former  home, 
whDe  sonM  migrated  to  the  Thames  river  district,  Ontario. 
Early  in  the  iQtfa  century  they  sold  tbeir  lands,  and  most  of 
them  settled  on  a  reservation  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  some 
tew  remaining  in  New  York  stale.  The  tribe  now  numbers 
■ate  than  3000,  of  whom  about  two-tbirda  an  in  Wisconsin,  a 
few  hundreds  En  New  VoA  state,  and  about  8eo  In  Ontario. 
They  are  civilised  and  prospnous. 

ONEIDA  COIUUWTY  (or  Bible  Communists),  an  American 
communisticsocietyat  Ondda,  Madison  county.  New  York,  which 
has  aufacled  wide  IntereM  on  account  of  iu  pocnniaiy  success 
aad  its  peculiar  rdigioHS  and  aocial  principles  (seeCounJiosH). 

Its  founder,  John  Humphrey  Noyes  (1811-18S6),  was  born 
in  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  on  the  3rd  ot  September  1811.  H« 
was  of  good  parentage;  bis  father,  John  Noyes  (1763-1841), 
was  a  gnduate  of  a«d  for  a  time  a  tutor  in  Dartmouth  College, 
and  Was  a  repreaentative  In  CoogiciB  in  i8<5>i8iil  and  tus 
noiher,  Polly  Hayes,  was  an  aunt  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
^Bcudent  of  the  United  States.  The  son  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
in  1830,  and  studied  law  for  a  year,  but  having  been  converted 
in  a  protracted  revival  In  1B31  he  tuned  to  the  ministry,  studied 
Oitf^ogf  for  one  year  at  Andover  (where  he  was  a  member  of 
"The  Brethren,"  a  secret  society  tA  students  preparing  for 
ioreign  missionary  work),  and  then  a  year  and  a  half  at  Yale, 
and  in  1S33  was  licensed  lo  preach  by  the  New  Haven  Assodaiion ; 
but  his  open  preaching  of  his  new  religious  doctrins,  and 
especially  that  of  present  solvation  from  sin,  resulted  in  the 
revocation  of  his  license  in  |834>  and  his  thereafter  bdng  called 
a  Perfectionist.  He  continued  to  promulgate  his  ideas  of  a 
hi^cT  Christian  life,  and  soon  had  disciples  in  many  places,  one  of 
whom,  Harriet  A.  Holton,  a  woman  of  means,  be  married  in 
[83S.  In  1836  he  returned  to  his  father's  home  in  Putney, 
Vl,  and  founded  a  Bi^  School;  in  184J  be  catered  into 


a  "  contract  of  Partnership  "  with  ^is  Putney  followen;  and  in. 
March  1845  the  Putney  Corpor^ion  vt  AsMciation  of  Taitc- 
tionists  was  formed. 

Although  the  Putney  Corporation  or  Association  was  never 
a  community  in  the  sense  of  commoD-property  ownership,  yet 
it  was  practically  a.  communal  otganiiation,  and  embodied  the 
radical  religious  and  social  principles  that  subsequently  gave 
such  lame  to  the  Onctda  Community,  of  which  it  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  beginning  and  precursor.  These  pril^pbs 
naturally  excited  the  opposition  of  the  (lurches  in  the  small 
Vermont  village  where  the  Perfectionists  resided,  and  indignatloD 
meetings  against  them  were  held;  and  although  ihey  malted 
in  no  personal  violence  Mr  Noyes  and  his  followers  considered 
it  prudent  to  remove  10  a  place  where  they  were  sure  of  mere 
liberal  treatment.  They  accordingly  withdrew  from  Putney 
in  1847,  and  accepting  the  invitation  of  Jonathan  Burt  and 
othera,  settled  near  Oneida,  Madison  county.  New  York. 

Here  the  community  at  first  devoted  itself  to  agricuhura  and 
fruit  raising,  but  had  little  financial  success  until  it  began  the 
manufacture  of  a  steel  trap,  invested  by  one  of  its  members, 
Sewall  Newhouse;  the  manufacture  of  steel  chains  for  use  with 
the  traps  followed;  the  canning  of  vegetaUes  and  fruits  was 
begun  about  1854,  and  the  mtnuUaure  of  sewing  and  embroidery 
silk  in  1866.  Having  started  with  a  very  small  cafrftal  (the 
inventoried  valuation  of  its  property  in  1857  was  only  (67,000), 
the  community  gradually  grew  in  numbers  and  prospered  as  n 
business  concern.  lis  relations  with  the  surroonding  population, 
after  the  first  few  years,  became  very  friendly.  The  members 
won  the  reputation  ^  being  good,  Indwtrious  citizens,  whose  word 
was  always  "  as  good  as  their  bond  ":  against  whom  no  charge 
of  intemperance,  profanity  or  crime  was  ever  brought.  But  the 
communists  claimed  that  among  true  Christians  "  mine  and 
thine  "  in  property  matters  should  cease  to  exist,  as  among  the 
early  peniecoatal  believers;  and,  moreover,  that  the  same 
unselfish  spirit  should  pervade  and  control  all  human  relations. 
And  not  withstanding  these  very  radical  princi[des,  which  were 
freely  prt^raunded  and  discussed  in  their  weekly  paper,  the 
coimnunists  were  not  seruusly  disturbed  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  But  from  1873  10  1879  active  measures  favouring 
kgislaUve  act  km  against  the  community,  specially  instigated 
by  Piof.  John  W.  Mears  (1815-1881).  were  taken  by  several 
ecclesiastical  bodies  of  Central  New  York.  These  measures 
culminated  in  a  conference  held  at  Syracuse  University  on  the 
i4tb  of  Febniai^  1879.  when  denunciatory  resohitions  acaisK 
ibe  community  were  puied  and  legal  measuics  advised. 

Mr  Noyes,  the  founder  and  kader  of  the  community,  bad 
repeatedly  said  to  his  fdllawcrs  that  the  time  might  cotne  when 
it  would  be  necessary,  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  to  recede 
from  the  practical  assertion  of  their  social  principles,  and  on 
the  sblh  of  August  of  this  year  {1879)  be  said  detinitdy  to  them 
that  in  his  judgment  thai  time  had  come,  and  he  thereupon 
proposed  that  the  community  "  give  up  the  practice  of  Complex 
Marriage,  not  as  renouncing  belief  in  the  principles  and  pro- 
spective fiqality  of  that  institution,  but  In  deference  to  public 
sentimeoi."  This  proposiiion  was  considered  and  acc^od  in 
full  assambly  of  ibe  community  on  the  idlh  of  the  same  month. 

This  great  change  was  followed  by  other  changes  of  vital 
importance,  finally  reauUing  in  the  transformation  of  the  Oneida 
Community  into  the  incorporated  Oneida  Community.  Limiiedt 
a  c<Mipetaiive  joint-stock  company,  in  lAich  eadi  person's 
inurett  was  represented  by  the  shares  of  stock  standutg  in  bis 
name  on  the  books  of  the  company. 

In  the  reorganjution  the  adult  membeiB  fared  alike  in  the 
matter  td  remuneration  for  past  services— those  who  by  reason 
of  ill-health  had  been  unable  to  contribute  to  the  common  fund 
receiving  the  same  as  those  who  by  reason  of  strength  and  abih'ly 
had  contributed  most  thereto;  besides,  the  cAd  and  infirm  had 
the  option  of  accepting  a  lif^guaranty  in  b'eu  of  work;  and 
hence  there,  were  no  cases  of  tuHering  and  want  at  the  time 
tl>e  transformation  from  a  common-property  interest  to  an 
individual  atodt  interest  was  made;  and  in  tJic  new  company 
all  were  guaraalwd  remunerative  labour. 
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Tliii  occurred  on  the  iit  of  Janiury  i88r,  at  which  time  the 
business  and  property  of  the  cotnmuiiity  were  transferred  to 
tbe  iocorpo rated  stock  company,  and  stock  issued  (herefoi  to 
tbe  amount  of  t6oo/igo.  In  the  nibtequcnt  twenty-eight  years 
tbh  capital  Itock  was  dmbled,  and  dividends  averagiDg  more 
than  6%  per  annum  were  paid.  Aside  from  the  home  buildings 
and  the  Urge  acreage  devoted  to  agriculture  and  fruit  raising, 
the  present  capitalm  the  company  Is  Invested,  first,  In  Its  hard* 
vaie dquitment  at  Kenwood,  N.Y.,manufactur{ng  steel  game> 
traps,  ajKf  weldim  chains  of  every  description;  second,  (he  siik 
deparim«it  at  Kenwood,  N.Y.,  manufacturfng  sewing  silk, 
Biachlne  twist  and  etnbroidcry  silks;  third,  the  fruit  department 
at  Kenwood,  N.Y.,  whose  reputation  for  putting  up  pure,  whole- 
(Mnc  fnifts  and  vegetables  is  probably  the  highest  in  tbe  country; 
Iburtli,  the  tableware  d^rtmien(,at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  which 
manufactures  the  now  celebrated  Community  Silver;  fiith,  the 
Canadian  department,  with  factory  at  Niagara  falls,  Ontario, 
Canada,  where  the  hardware  lines  are  manufactured  for  Canadian 
trad*.  Tbe  annual  sales  of  all  departments  aggregate  over 
|i,ooe,eooi.  The  officen  of  the  company  consist  of  a  president, 
secretary,  treasurer  and  assistant  treasurer,  and  there  were  ia 
tQ09  elevon  directors.  Each  of  the  live  leading  departments  is 
nanaged  by  a  superintendent,  and  all  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  general  manager.  Neariy  all  the  superintendents  and  tbe 
fcncral  manager  were  In  1909  young  men  who  were  bom  in  the 
community,  and  have  devoted  thdr  life-work  to  the  interests  of 
(he  company.  Selling  oflices  are  maintained  in  New  York  City. 
Chicaf»,  St  Louis,  CleveUnd,  0.,  Richmond,  Va.,  AtlanU,  Ca., 
aod  San  Frandsco. 

In  addition  to  the  mefflbmof  the  sodety  the  company  employs 
between  1 500  and  1000  workmen.  The  policy  has  been  to  avoid 
Irade-uiuons.  but  to  pay  higher  wages  and  give  better  conditions 
than  other  employers  in  ^milar  Uncs,  and  by  so  doing  to  obtain 
a  better  selection  of  workmen.  The  conditions  of  work  as  wdl 
as  of  living  have  been  studied  and  developed  with  the  idea  of 
making  bolh  hcalthlul  and  attractive.  With  this  in  view  the 
company  has  laid  out  small  villages,  in  many  ways  making  them 
aitractivc  and  sanitary,  and  has  eftcouraged  the  buikling  of 
kousa  by  its  employfs.  Much  has  been  aocomplisbed  in  this 
diredlon  by  providing  desirable  biiildlng-sttes  at  moderate 
Opense,  and  payit^  a  bonus  of  from  Sioo  to  tno  in  cash  to 
every  employi  who  builds  his  own  hom&  The  company  has  also 
taken  an  interest  in  the  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  its  factories, 
vitb  the  idea  of  offering  to  the  children  of  Its  employes  fadlities 
bra  good  education. 

The  communisoi  of  John  H.  Noyes  was  based  on  his  Inter* 
prctaiion  of  the  Now  Testament.  In  his.  pamphlet,  BibU 
Communism  (iSaS),  he  affirmed  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
occurred  at  the  dose  of  the  apostolic  age,  immediately  after 
Uic  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  he  argued  from  many  New 
Testament  passages. cipecially  t  John  i,  7,  ihalaftcr  the  second 
coming  and  the  beginning  of  Christ's  reign  upon  the  earth,  the 
true  standard  of  Christian  character  was  sinlessoess,  which  was 
poHtble  through  vital  union  with  Christ,  that  alt  selfishness 
was  to  be  done  away  with,  ttoth  in  property  in  things  and  in 
persons,  or,  in  other  words,  that  communism  was  to  be  finally 
caublished  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  But,  while  affiming  that 
the  same  spirit  which  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  aboUshnl  cx- 
dusivcness  in  regard  to  money  tends  to  ohfiterale  all  other 
juopoty  dbtlnctlons,  he  had  no  affiliation  with  those  commonly 
termed  Free  Loven,  because  thnr  principles  and  practices  seemed 
to  him  to  tend  toward  anarchy.  "  Our  Communities,"  be  said, 
"  xnJamUia  as  distinctly  bounded  and  sqtaraled  from  promiscu- 
oas  vciety  as  ordinary  households.  The  tie  that  binds  us 
losether  b  as  pcnpancnt  and  sacred,  to  say  the  letat.  u  that  of 
confflon  marriage  for  it  is  our  religion.  We  rccdve  no  new 
mcmbcia  (except  by  deception  and  mistake)  who  do  not  give 
beart  and  hand  to  the  family  interest  for  life  and  for  ever.  Com- 
■Moiity  of  pnpctiy  ntflnds  fat  u  fir  as  freidom  of  love. 
Evciy  manSi  care  and  every  dollar  of  tbe  comirinn  pnvcny  an 
pfedfed  for  the  maintenance  and  protection  of  tbe  women  and 
Ibe  MliiGUion  of  the  duMien  of  Ibe  Conumuil/." 


The  community  was  much  interested  in  the  question  of  race  'ao* 
provemcnt  by  scientific  means,  and  maintained  with  mnch  force 
of  argument  that  at  least  as  much  scientific  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  phydcal  improvement  of  human  beings  as  is  given 
to  the  Improvement  of  domestic  animals;  and  they  referred 
to  the  results  of  their  own  Incomplete  stirpiculiural  experiments 
as  indicatfve  of  what  may  bo  expected  in  the  far  future,  when 
the  conditions  of  human  reproduction  are  no  longer  controlled 
by  chance,'  social  position,  wealth,  Impulse  or  lust 

The  community  claimed  to  have  solved  among  themselves 
the  labour  question,  all  kinds  of  service  being  rcgardod  as  equally 
honourable,  and  every  penon  being  respected  aocatding  to  hb 
real  character. 

The  mcmbeia  had  some  peculiarities  of  dress,  mostly  confined, 
however,  to  the  women,  whose  costumes  Included  8  short  dress 
and  pantalets,  which  were  appreciated  f&r  their  convenience,  if 
not  for  their  beauty.  The  women  also  adopted  the  practice  of 
wearing  short  hair,  which  It  was  claimed  saved  time  and  vanity. 
Tobacco,  Intoxicants,  profanity,  obscenity  found  no  place  In 
the  community,  "nie  community  diet  consstod  largely  of 
vegetables  and  fruits;  meat,  tea  and  coffee  being  served  only 
occasionally. 

For  securing  good  order  and  the  Improvement  of  die  memben, 
the  community  placed  much  reliance  upon  a  very  peculiar  system 
of  plain  speaking  they  termed  mutual  criticism,  which  originated 
In  a  secret  society  of  missionary  brethren  with  which  Mr  Noyes 
was  connected  while  pursuing  his  theological  studies  at  Andover 
Seminary,  and  whose  nietnbers  submitted  themselves  in  turn  to 
the  sincerest  comment  o{  one  another  as  a  means  of  personal 
improvement.  Under  Mr  Noyes's  supervision  it  became  In  tbe 
Oneida  Community  a  principal  means  of  discipline  and  govcra- 
ment.  There  was  a  standing  committee  ot  criticism,  selected  by 
the  community,  and  changed  from  time  to  time,  thus  giving  all 
an  opportunity  to  serve  both  as  critics  and  subjects,  and  Justi- 
fying the  term  "mutual"  which  they  gave  to  tbe  system. 
The  subject  was  free  to  have  othen  besides  the  committee  pnsoit', 
or  to  have  critics  only  of  hb  own  (ioic^or  tolnvlu  an  eipnirion 
from  tbe  whole  community. 

Novel  edited  TU  Perftetioniil  fNew  Haven,  Connectkat,  1834, 
and  ruUKV.  Vermont.  184^-18^)1  Tit  WMta  (Ithaca,  New 
York.  andTutney,  1838-19431:  Tkt  Spmlnal  UapuiM  (Putney, 
1846-1847:  Oneida,  iS^S-iSsoli  Tht  Fnt  Ckwrtk  CiTtular  (Oneida, 
■850-1851):  and  vinnUty.  thoogh  mot  always  oomioslly,  71* 
Cinutmr  and  Th*  OntiJ*  Cirtnlar  (Brooklyn.  iSsi-iSM-  OiteidB, 
N.Y.,  aod  Wallingford,  Conn^  1834-1876);  and  Tht  Amtriuim 
SocieiM  (Ondda,  1876-1SM.  He  was  tbe  author  tt  Tkt  Way  t/ 
tteUtua  (Putney,  im8);  7m  Btrtan  (Putney,  1847), comaininc 
an  eaposhioa  of  hb  doctiiaoa  of  S^vatun  (nam  Sin;  the  Second 
Coman  «[  ChriMi  itM  Oneio  of  Evil;  ihc  Atoncmeot;  tbe  Sscoad 

Sirth:  the  Millennium;  Our  Retulloni  to  the  Prunitive  Church, 
c  Ac.;  Httioty  of  AwiiHeam  Sctialum  (Philadelphia,  tSTcO; 
Home  Talb  (Onnda,  1B76):  and  numerous  pamnhlcti.  * 

Seea  lericaof  articleain  the  tfoimteterarMrf  «mMw  (New  Yotk. 
t89i-i8u).  by  " C  R.  Ed«>a"<t.«.CE.  Robioaea):  ITmOaiUa 
CommimUj,  by  Alien  E*t|ake  (a  mcntbcr  of  the  commuaity)  (1906)! 
Morris  Hlllquit's  HiOonjtf  Socialitm  in  Ou  VmM  SUM  (New 

and  especially  WilKam  A.  Hinds'  Amtriemu  CommiaaStt  aiU 
iS^timimiGmki  (aid  ad.,  Oifcago.  sya).  (W.A.H.) 

0*1TI1UL,  the  name  of  an  Irish  family  tracing  descent  from 
Niall,  king  of  Ireland  early  In  tbe  jib  century,  and  known  iu 
Irish  hbtory  and  legend  as  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages.  He  b  said 
to  have  made  war  not  only  against  lesser  rulers  in  Iidand.  but 
also  ia  Britain  and  Caul,  stories  of  hb  exploits  beiag  related  In 
the  Book  of  CeintUr  and  tbe  Book  of  BallymoU,  both  of  whicl^ 
however,  arc  many  centuries  later  than  the  lime  of  Niall.  Tbb 
king  had  fourteen  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Eoghan  (Owen),  from 
whom  the  O'Neilb  of  the  btcr  history  were  descended.  The 
dowidanu  of  Niall  spread  over  Ireland  and  became  divided 
into  two  main  branches,  the  northern  and  the  southern  Hy 
Ncilt,  to  one  or  ether  of  which  nearly  aU  tbe  high-kiocs  (ard-ri) 
of  Ireland  from  the  sth  to  iba  tsth  cvtury  bdonged;  (bn 
deseendanU  of  Edghan  ba'ng  tbe  difef  of  tbe  nortbens  tfy  NdlL* 
Eoghan  «u  gnadbtbet  of  Mutkmagb  (Mubdieuiacb)  (d.  ju), 

■  A  Ib(  of  these  king*  will  be  found  in  P.  W.  JoyoeTs  A 
HitlmytfAma-alrtlaMi  (London,  1903),  vol  L  pp.  70, 71. ' 
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uid  tobkve  been  t)-e  first  GirisUan  king  o[  Ireland,  whose  motber, 
Eire  or  Erca,  became  by  a  subMC|uenl  marrisKe  the  grandinother  of 
St  Cdliunba.  Of  this  monarch,  known  u  Muikertagh  MacNcill 
(NiaJl),  and  sometimes  by  letcrence  to  his  mother  as  Murkertagb 
Mac  Etca,  the  story  is  told,  itlustraliiig  an  ancient  Celtic  custom, 
that  In  making  a  league  with  a.  tribe  in  Meath  he  cmphauzed 
tbetnnolabililyof  the  treaty  by  having  it  written  with  the  blood 
of  both  clans  mixed  in  one  vessel.  Murkertagb  was  chief  o(  the 
great  north  Irish  dan,  the  Cinel  Eoghain,'  and  after  beccuning 
king  of  Ireland  about  the  year  si7i  he  wrested  from  a  neighbour- 
ing clan  a  tract  qf  country  in  the  modem  County  Dcrry,  which 
tcmabied  till  the  tjth  century  hi  the  possession  of  the  Cinel 
EoghBui.  •The  Inauguntion  stone  of  the  Irish  kings,  the  Lia 
Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny,  fabled  to  have  been  the  pillow 
of  the  patriarch. Jacob  on  the  occasion  of  hb  dream  of  the 
heavenly  ladder,  was  said  to  have  been  presented  by  Murkertagb 
to  the  king  of  Dalriada.by  whom  it  wasconvcyed  toDunstaflnage 
Castle  in  Scoljond  (see  Scone).  A  lineal  desccndcnt  of  Murker- 
tagb was  Niall  Frassach  (t.c.  of  the  showers'),  who  became  lung 
of  Ireland  in  j6y,  his  surname,  of  which  several  fancifal  ex- 
planations have  been  suggested,  probably  commemorating 
merdy  weather  of  exceptional  severity  at  his  birth.  His  grand- 
son, Niall  (791-845),  drove  back  the  Vikings  who  in  his  time 
began  to  infest  the  coast  of  Donegal.  Niall's  son,  Aedh  (ff  ugh) 
Finnlaith,  was  father  of  Niall  Gluadubb  (i.e.  Niall  of  the  black 
knee),  one  of  the  moat  famous  of  the  early  Irish  kings,  front 
whom  the  family  tumame  of  the  O'Neills  was  derived.  His 
brother  DomhnaU  (Domxil)  was  king  of  Ailech,  a  dbtrict  in 
Donegal  and  Derry;  the  royal  palace,  the  ruined  masonry  of 
which  is  still  to  be  seen,  being  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  Soo  ft. 
high  overlooking  loughs  Pqyie  and  SwUly.  On  the  death  of 
Domhnall  in  91 1  Niall  Clundubh  became  king  of  Ailech,  and  he 
then  attacked  and  defeated  the  king  of  Dalriada  at  Glarryford, 
In  County  Antrim,  and  the  king  of  UUdia  near  Ballymena. 
Having  thus  extended  his  dominion  he  became  king  of  Ireland 
In  9.1 5.  To  him  is  attributed  the  revival  of  the  andent  meeting 
of  Irish  dans  known  as  the  Fair  of  Telltown  (see  Ireland:  £orty 
Bulory).  He  fought  many  battles  against  the  Norsemen,  in 
«ie  of  which  he  was  killed  in  919  at  Kihnaahoge,  where  bis  place 
«(  burial  is  still  to  be  seen. 

'  His  son  Murkertagh ,  who  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  None 
In  936,  b  celebrated  for  hb  triumphut  march  round  Irrioitd,  the 
MtirtkimcktU  Ekttm,  ia  which,  starting  from  Port^cnone  on 
the  Bann,  he  completed  •  circoH  of  Ibe  island  nt  the  head  of 
hb  aimed  clan,  retnming  with  many  c^idve  kingi  ud  '■'■W''™ 
From  the  dies*  of  hb  foUeweis  in  thb  cqiedition  he  was  called 
*  Uufccrtagh  of  the  Leather  Cloaks."  The  exploit  waa  cele- 
brated by  Cormacui,  the  king's  bard,  In  a  poem  that  has  been 
printed  by  the  Irish  Archae^oiical  Sodely;  and  a  number  of 
Murttertagh'a  other  deeda  are  related  in  the  Booh  tf  Ltmtkr, 
Hb  wu  kfllcd  in  battle  against  the  None  in  943,  nad  was  nc- 
ceeded  as  king  of  Ailech  by  hb  son,  Donnell  Ua  Niall  (U.  O'NeiD, 
grandson  of  Neill,  or  Niall,  the  name  O'Neill  becoming  about 
thb  time  an  hcrrdiuwy  family  iHimamfi  *),  whose  grandson, 
FUbcny,  became  tcoowned  ioc  piety  .by  going  on  «  pjlgrimags 
to  Rome  in  103a 

Aedh  (Hugh)  O'Neill,  chief  of  the  Ctnd  Eo^^,  or  lord  of 
TU-Eoghain  (Tir-Owen,  Tyronr)  at  the  end  of  the  iith  century, 
the  first  of  the  family  to  be  bnntght  prondnentty  into 
conflict  wfth  the  Anglo-Norman  monarchy,  whose  pretentions 
ht  took  Ibe  lead  In  di^mling  in  Ulster.  It  was  probably  hb  son 
or  nephew  (for  the  relationship  b  uncertain,  the  genealogies  of 
the  O'Neilb  being  rendered  obscure  by  the  contemporaneous 
occurrence  of  the  same  name  in  different  bnnches  of  the  family) 
Hugh  O'Nem,  lord  of  Tyrone,  who  was  styled  "  Head  of  the 
Bbmlily  and  Valour  rfAelfiih."  Hugh's  son,  Brian,  by  gaining 

*  The  OiMi,  or  Kind,  was  a  group  ol  itlated  dan  oecunrtan  u 
eatentWe  district.  See  Jowee,  ofi.  tii.  I.  166. 

■The  adoption  of  bmditary  naaic*  became  eowraJ' in  Ireland, 
in  obedience,  it  t*  said,  to  an  ordinance  of  Brian  S<vu>  about  the  end 
of  the  lotb  century.  For  (be  method  of  their  formation  ice  Joytx, 


the  sui^ort  of  the  ead  of  Ulster,  was  inancuttted'  prince,  or 
lord,  of  Tyrone  in  ugi;  and  his  son  Henry  became  lord  of  tbo 
Clam  Aodha  Buidke  (Clanaboy  or  Clandeboyc)  eariy  in  the 
t4tb  century.  Henry's  son  Murkerta^  the  Strongminded,  and 
hb  great-grandson  Hugh,  described  as  "  the  most  renowned, 
hospitable  and  valorous  of  the  princes  of  Ireland  in  hb  time,**, 
greatly  consolidated  the  power  of  the  O'Neills.  Niall  Og  O'KdIt 
one  of  the  four  kings  of  Ireland,  accepted  knighthood  froa 
Richard  II.  of  England;  and  hb  son  Eogban  formally  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  the  English  crown,  though  he  after- 
wards ravaged  the  Pale,  and  waa  inaugurated  "  the  O'Neill^ 
(i.«.  chief  of  the  dan)  on  the  death  of  hb  kinsman  Domhnall  Bojr 
O'Neill;  a  dignity  from  which  he  was  deposed  In  U5S  by  bb  son 
HcHry,  who  in  1463  was  acknowledged  as  chief  of  the  Irish  hii^s 
by  Henry  VII.  of  England.  Contemporary  with  him  was  NeSl 
Mor  O'Neill  (see  below)  lord  of  Ganaboy,  from  whose  sod  Brian 
was  descended  the  branch  of  the  O'Neilb  who,  settling  tn  Portugal 
In  the  iSth  century,  became  prominent  among  the  Portuguese 
nobility,  and  who  at  the  present  day  are  the  representatives  in 
the  rode  line  of  the  ancient  Irish  kings  of  the  house  of  O'NcilL 

Conn  O'NEaL  (c.  1480-1559),  ist  earl  of  Tyrone,  sumamed 
Bacach  (the  Lame),  grandson  of  Henry  O'Neill  mentioned  above, 
was  the  first  of  the  O'Neilb  whom  the  attempts  of  the  EngUdi 
In  the  i6th  century  to  subjugate  Ireland  brought  to  the  front 
as  leaders  of  the  native  Irish,  Conn,  who  was  related  through 
his  mother  with  the  earl  of  Kildare  (Fitigerald),  became  chid 
of  the  Tyrone  branch  of  the  O'Neills  (Cinel  Eogbain)  about  1 51& 
When  Kildaje  became  viceroy  in  1514,  O'Neill  consented  to  act 
as  hb  swordbearer  in  ceremonies  of  sUte;  but  hb  allegiance 
was  not  to  be  reckoned  upon,  and  wlule  ready  enough  to  give 
verbal  atinirances  of  loyalty,  be  could  not  be  persuaded  to  give 
hostages  as  security  for  hb  conduct;  but  Tyrone  baring  been 
invaded  tn  1541  by  Sir  Anthony  St  Leger,  the  lord  d^ty.  Conn 
delivered  up  hb  son  as  a  hostage,  attended  a  parliament  bdd  at 
Trim,  and,  crossing  to  EngUod,  made  hb  submission  at  Green- 
wich to  Henry  VIII.,  who  created  him  earl  ol  Tyrone  for  life, 
and  made  him  a  present  of  money  and  a  valuable  gdd  dfidit. 
He  was  ako  made  a  privy  coundUor  bi  Ireland,  and  received  n 
grant  of  lands  within  the  Pale.  Tbb  event  created  a  deep  im- 
pression in  Ireland,  where  O'Kdll's  submission  to  the  EngEsk 
king,  and  his  acceptunce  of  an  English  title,  were  resented  tiy 
hb  clansmen  and  dependents.  The  rest  of  tlie  eaifs  Iffe  waa 
mainly  occupied  by  cndeavoon  to  maintain  bb  influence,  and 
by  an  undying  feud  with  hb  ion  Shane  Qohn),  arising  out  of  Us 
tiutaction  with  Revy  Vm.  For  not  only  did  the  noalnatloa 
of  O'Neill's  reputed  son  Hatth^  as  hb  heir  with  the  title  of 
baron  of  Dungonnon  by  the  En^E^  king  conffict  with  the  Iri^ 
custom  of  tanistiy  (9.*.)  which  regulated  the  chieftainship  of  the 
Irish  dans,  but  Matthew,  if  indeed  he  was  CNeill'c  son  at  all, 
was  ille^tiraate;  while  Shane,  Oonnli  eldest  legitimate  son. 
was  not  the  man  to  tubmlt  tanidy  to  any  invaiioB  (rf  his  ligfats. 
The  fierce  family  fend  only  terminated  when  Matthew  w«s 
murdered  by  agents  of  Shane  in  t558;Conn  dying  about  a  year 
later.  COnn  was  twice  nianled,  Siiuie  being  the  son  of  hb  fint 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Hngji  Bty  OVeO  of  Clanaboy-  An  ak- 
ghbnate  daughter  of  Conn  manl^  tbe  celebrated  Sorley  Boy 
HacDoimetl  (q.t.).' 

Stum  O'Nmx  {e.  1530-1567)  was  a  diieftaln  whose  support 
waa  worth  gaining  by  the  Engtbh  even  during  hb  htber's  life- 
time; bnt  rejecting  overtures  from  the  wl  Sussex,  the  lotd 
deputy,  Shane  refused.to  hdp  tbe  English  against  the  ScottiA 
■ettleis  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  aOying  himself  instead  vritb  tbe 
MacDonneBs,  the  most  powerful  of  these  immigrants.  Neverthe- 
less Queen  Ebzabetb,  on  succeedfaig  to  the  EngKih  throne,  was 
disposed  to  come  to  termi  wftb  E3ium,  who  after  lits  father^ 
death  was  d»/<KtocUer  of  the  YormidaUe  O'Neill  dan.  She 
aoBonBntfy  affeed  to  recognise  fab  dahns  to  tbe  diieftahbhip, 
ihos  throwbg  over  Brian  O'NoBI,  km  of  the  mntdcred  Matthew, 

■  The  ccrtmoajr  of "  ioaugBratiafi  "  among  the  ancient  Irbb  daw 
was  an  elaborate  and  imponant  one.  A.stoac  inauguration  chair  of 
the  p74eilb  b  preserved  in  the  Belfast  Mumuju.  Sec  Joyce,  ^i. 
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buoa  of  DuncaoooBt  if  Shaae  wooUMbaft  to  her  anthofity 
«nd  thu  of  her  deputy.  O'Nrill,  faowcWf  icfuMd  U>  put  himielf 
in  tbe  power  of  SuiRx  without  a  guaisntee  tor  liis  safety; 
ukI  hk  claims  in  other  respects  were  so  eiacting  tbst  Elisabeth 
cooscnLcd  to  nessuies  being  token  io  subdue  him  ud  to  restore 
Brian.  An  Utempt  to  foment  the  enmity  of  the  O'DonneUs 
■gaiaU  him  was  frustrated  by  Shane's  capture  of  Calv«(h 
O'DonneU,  whom  he  kept  a  dose  prisoner  for  nearly  three  years. 
Elizabeth,  whose  prudence  and  parsimony  wen  averse  to  so 
fomidable  an  undertaking  ss  the  complete  subjugation  of  the 
powerful  Irish  chieftain,  desired  peu«  with  him  at  almost  any 
price;  capedaUy  when  tbo-  dovsatttioa  of  bis  tatritoiy  lo' 
Sussex  brought  him  no  neaitr  to  submisskHi.  Sussex,  indignant 
at  Shane's  request  lot  his  sister's  hand  in  marriage,  and  lus 
dcpiand  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  gnnison  from  Armagh, 
«w  not  Htpportcd  by  the  queen,  wtio  seiu  the  carl  of  Kildarc  to 
ananp  terms  with  O'Neill,  The  latttf,  nakinc  aome  tiiUng 
conoessions,  consented  to  present  hinuelf  before  Elisabeth. 
Accompanied  by  Otmonde  and  Kildste  he  recched  London  on 
the  4lh  of  January  1561.  Camden  describes  the  wonder  with 
which  O'Neill's  wild  gaUowglaMes  were  secq  in  the  English 
capital,  with  their  bea^  bare,  tbdr  Inqg  hair  falUag  over  thdr 
shoulders  and  clipped  abort  in  front  abswe  tbe  eyes,  and  dotbed 
in  rough  yellow  shirts.  Elisabeth  was  less  concerned  with  the 
icspeaive  claims  of  Brian  and  Shane,  the  one  resting  on  an 
Englisb  patent  and  tbe  other  on  the  CeUic  oistom,  than  with 
the  question  of  pfdicy  iayolved  in  auppoctlag  or  rqfccting  the 
demands  of  her  ptoud  suppUaat.  ^aiactcrislkally,  she  tem- 
porized; but  finding  that  O'Neill  was  in  danfet  of  becoming  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  Spanish  intriguera,  she  permitted  him  to 
return  to  Irclaiid,  recognlshig  liiu  as  "  the  O'Nc^,"  and  chieftain 
af  Tyrone;  though  a  rcaervatioa  ma  made  of  the  righiaof  Hu^ 
O'Neill,  who  had  meanttae  sucoeedcd  his  bnther  Brian  as  bana 
of  Dunganaon,  Brian  having  been  murdered  in  April  1561  by 
his  liinsinan  Tuilougb  Luineach  O'NeSl. 

There  were  at  this  tiote  throe  powerful  conteitipoiary  members 
•f  the  O'NeiU  family  in  Inland->-Shtot,  Tutkmi^  and  Hugh, 
and  carl  of  Tyrone.  Turl«u|h  bad  been  electM  tanist  (see 
TaHiSTav)  when  his  cousin  Shane  was  inaugurated  the  O'Neill, 
aad  he  schemed  to  supplant  him  in  the  higher  dignity  during 
Sbaoa's  sfaaence  in  London.  Tbe  fend  did  not  long  survive 
Shane's  ttinra  to  IrcUnd,  where  he  quickly  ifrfstabUsbed  Us 
antberity,  and  In  4pite  o{  Sussex  renewed  Us  tucbolent  tribal 
warfare  against  the  ^DoaoeUt  and  others.  Elisabeth  at  last 
autbofiied  Sussex  to  take  the  field  against  Shane,  but  two 
several  expeditioas  failed  to  acoompiiih  anything  e»c«pt  seme 
depeedatios  is  O'Nntt's  country,  Sussex  had  tried  la  tsUi 
to  prontie  Shane's  assassiaation,  and  Shaiw  now  laid  the  wlwie 
blaioe  for  his  lawless  conduct  00  the  lord  deputy's  repeated 
alleged  attempts  on  bis  life.  Force  having  ignominiously  failed, 
Elizabeth  comcntcd  to  treat,  and  boatilitics  were  st<^ped  on 
terms  that  gava  O'NclB  pnclkally  tbe  wh^  of  his  demanda. 
VNeill  now  turned  Us  hand  against  the  HacDoandb,  claiming 
that  be  waa  serving  the  queen  of  Bngtatid  la  harrying  the  Scots. 
UeloughtaoiadeciiiTe  battle  with  Sarley  Boy  MacDonnell  neat 
Cokrainc  in  19641  and  the  following  year  marched  from  Antrim 
tfavoagb  the  Bonntalns  by  Oegh  to  the  neighbourhood  ot 
BaUycaslle,  whac  he  routed  the  MacDonnellk  rad  took  Sorley 
Boy  prhoner.  This  victory  greatly  strengthened  Shane  O'Ncitt's 
positbn,  and  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  became  lord  deputy  in 
ts66,  dedared  to  tbe  earl  of  Leicester  that  Lucifer  himsdf 
wag  aat  more  |>ufl«l  np  with  pride  aad  anUtlon  than  CNelH. 
ftcparatloDS  wefa  auule  In  eavneflt  for  his  subjugation.  O'NeiU 
ravaged  the  Pale,  faffed  In  an  attempt  on  Dundalk,  made  a 
trace  irith  the  MacDonnelts,  and  sought  help  from  the  carl  of 
Desmond.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  mvaded  Deocgal 
and  flcaiond  O'DoimdL  PalBng  In  aa  attempt  to  arrange 
terms,  and  also  in  obtahiing  the  bdp  wMdi  he  wlidted  from 
fraaoB,  CHein  wm  utlerly  rauied  by  the  OT)onneHs  at  Letter^ 
kcAny;  and  seeking  safely  in  flight,  be  threw  himaeH  on  the 
■ercy  of  Ua  eaeroies,  tbe  MacDonndts.  Attended  by  a  mall 
body  of  gallowglaascs,  aad  taklaf  Us  prboaer  Sorley  Boy  with 
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him,  he  presented  himadt  among  the  UacDMudb  near  Cusheo' 
daa,  on  tbe  Antthn  ooasL  Here,  on  the  and  of  Jana  1567, 
whether  by  preneditaled  tieacheiy  or  in  a  sudden  brawl  u 
uncertain,  he  was  slain  by  the  MacDonnells,  and  was  buried 
at  Glenarm.  In  his  private  character  Shane  O'Neill  was  a  bratal, 
uneducated  savage.  He  divorced  bis  first  wife,  a  '♦■■■gh^rr  of 
James  MacDomdl,  and  treated  his  second,  a  sister  of  Calvagh 
O'DonneU,  with  grass  cnidty  in  revenge  lor  her  brother'* 
hostility;  Calvagh  himsdf,  when  Shane's  prisoner,  he  subjected 
to  cootinud  torture;  and  Calvagh's  wife,  whom  he  made  his 
mistress,  and  by  whom  he  had  several  chiUren,  endured  Ol^sage 
at  the  hands  <4  her  dnaken  captor,  who  is  said  to  have  Bianicd 
her  in  rs6$. 

TauMiGB  LDiHuat  O'Nxnx  (c.  1530-1595),  earl  of  Claa- 
conneU,  was  inaugurated  chid  of  Tyrone  on  Shane's  death. 
Making  profesaionB  of  loyalty  to  the  queenof  En^and,  he  aoi^^ 
to  Btrei«theB  his  pasttk»  hf  aUlaace  with  tbe  O'Doaadla, 
MacDMneUs  and  MacQuUIana.  Bat  Ui  conduct  ghiing  liso 
to  suqndons,  an  expedition  under  the  earl  <d  Emex  was  sent 
against  him,  whidi  met  with  such  doubtful  success  that  in  157S 
a  treaty  was  arranged  by  iriiich  O'NeiU  reodved  extensive  granu 
of  lands  aad  permission  to  cmpky  three  hundred  Seottidi  mcrcen* 
ariea.  In  1578  he  was  created  banm  of  Clo^wr  and  eari  of 
ClanoonneU  for  life;  but  on  the  outbreak  of  rebellion  in  Munsler 
his  attitude  again  became  menacing,  and  for  the  next  few  years 
he  continaed  to  intrigue  against  the  English  anUxHities.  The 
latter,  aa  a  oounterpnse  to  Turiou^,  aunwrted  hu  oonshi 
UuiJi,  iHMhet  of  Brian,  whoa  Turkjnghhad  murdered.  After 
several  years  of  rivalry  and  much  fitting  between  the  two 
relatives,  Turknig^  resigned  the  headship  of  the  clan  in  favour 
of  Uughpwbo  mfM  inaugniatcd  O'NeiU  in  1593.  TUrloogh  died 

HtKsa  O'Neill  (c.  t54»-i6i6),  and  earl  (known  aa  the  great 
carl)  of  Tyrone,  was  the  second  son  of  Matthew,  reputed 
Ulegitimate  son  of  Conn,  ist  earl  of  Tyrone.'  He  succeeded 
his  btethcr,  Brian,  when  the  latter  was  murdered  by  Turlough 
iatsbitUbaRwOEOongumon.  He  was  bnught  up  in  London, 
but  returned  to  Irdaad  in  1567  after  the  death  of  Shane,  under 
the  protection  <rf  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  He  served  with  the  En^tdi 
against  Desmond  in  Mu&sier'in  ts8o,  and  assuted  Sir  John 
Ferrot  against  the  Scots  of  Ulster  In  1584.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  allowed  to  attaad  pariUment  oa  earl  of  Trrooe, 
thoo^  Conn's  title  had  been  for  life  otAy,  and  had  not  beea 
assumed  by  Brian.  Hugb'a  constant  disputes  with  Tuilough 
were  fomented  by  the  English  wlih  a  view  to  weakening  tbe  power 
of  the  O'NdUs,  but  after  Hugh's  inauguratkm  as  the  O'NeiU  oa 
TUddtt^^  lesigaatloa  in  1S93>  he  was  left  without  a  rival  ia- 
tbe  north.  His  career  was  narked  by  anceasng  dupKdty,  at 
one  time  giving  evidence  of  submiwlon  to  the  English  authorities, 
at  another  intr^utng  against  them  in  conjunction  with  loser 
Irish  chieftains.  Having  roused  the  ire  of  Sir  Henry  Bagnd 
(or  Bagenal)  by  ekipfng  with  hta  slater  in  1591,  be  afterwards 
assisted  him  In  defeating  Hugh  Haguire  at  Bdleek  in  tjoj; 
and  then  again  went  into  opposition  and  sought  aid  from  Spain 
and  Sootlaod.  Sir  John  Norris  wu  accordingly  ordered  to  Ireland 
with  a  considerable  force  to  subdue  him  in  1595,  but  TyroM 
succeeded  in  taking  the  Blackwater  Fort  and  Sligo  Castle 
before  Norris  was  prepared;  and  he  was  thereupon  prtKtaimed 
a  traitor  of  Dundalk.  In  spite  ol  the  traditional  enmity  between 
the  O'NeiUs  and  the  O'DonneUs,  Tyrone  allied  fairosdf  with 
Hugh  Roe  O'Donndl,  nephew  of  Shane's  former  enemy  Calva^ 
O'Donndl,  and  the  two  chieftains  opened  communications 
with  PtiiUp  n.  «f  Spain,  thnr  letters  to  ■whom  were  intercepted 
by  the  viceroy,  Sir  Willlain  RusseU.  Tbey  put  themselves 
forward  as  the  champbns  of  the  Catholic  religion,  claiming 
liberty  of  conscience  as  weU  as  political  liberty  for  the  native 
inbabitants  of  Ireland.  In  April  rso6  Tyrone  recdved  promises 
of  hdp  from  Spain.  This  increased  his  aniiety  to  temporize, 
whidi  be  did  with  ^gnal  success  for  more  than  two  yean,  mafcing 

*  The  gravs  doubt  a*  to  tbe  paternity  of  Mat  chew  iavolved  a  doubt 
whether  the  icrcat  tui  of  Tyrone  and  hi*  equally  Uwmu  nephew 
Owen  Roe  had  in  bet  aiv  O'NeiU  Mood  in  their  vdna. 
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fMm  time  to  time  u  cfrcoRiituoes  reqiiirod,  prarc&sions  of 
lojrmlty  wliich  deoavcd  Sir  John  Nonii  and  the  carl  of  Ormonde. 
In  tsqS  ■  cessation  of  hostilities  wu  urangcd,  and  a  formal 
pardon  granted  to  Tjrrone  by  Elizabeth.  Wilhin  iwO  months 
lie  was  again  in  tbo  field,  and  on  the  r4th  of  August  he  dcsiroyrd 
•n  Eng&h  force  under  Bagnal  at  the  Yellow  Ford  on  the  Blaclt- 
water.  If  ibe  earl  had  known  tiow  to  profit  by  this  victory, 
he  mi^  now  have  swxossfully  withstood  the  English  power 
in  IrcUnd;  for  in  every  part  of  Ireland—^nd  especially  in  the 
uuth,  where  Jamc*  Filzthomas  Fitzgerald  with  O'Neill's  support 
waa  aMerlinK  his  claim  to  the  earldom  oi  DeuTwnd  ftt  the  ttcad 
of  a  formidable  army  of  GcraJcHne  clansmen — dtscmtcnl  broke 
into  Bame.  But  Tyrone,  who  possessed  but  little  generalship, 
prociastinated  until  the  icaldcn  onxMtvaity  was  lost.  Eight 
montJiB  after  the  battle  of  the  Y^ow  Ford,  the  earl  ol  Essex 
landed  in  Ireland  to  find  that  Tyrone  had  done  nothing  in 
the  interval  to  improve  hk  poution.  Acling  on  the  queen's 
explicit  inaiTuctioRB,  Essex,  after  iome  ill-managed  (Rations, 
haid  a  meeting  with  Tyrone  at «  focd  on  the  Lagan  on  th  7ih 
of  September  1599^  when  a  truce  was  arranged;  but  Ettiabcth 
was  displeased  by  the  favourable  conditions  allowed  to  tbe 
O'Neill  and  by  Easei'a  treiUnent  of  him  aa  an  equal.  Tyrone 
continued  to  concert  mcaauia  with  the  Irish  leaden  in  Munster, 
and  issued  a  ntanilcsto  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  wmraoning 
them  to)oin  his  standard;  protesting  that  the  inleresuof  rcligioi) 
were  his  firat  care.  After  an  inconclusive  campaign  in  Munster 
in  January  1600,  he  returned  In  haste  to  Don^al,  when  he 
lecdved  supplies  fiom  Spain  and  a  token  ci  enconrtgemcnt 
from  Pope  Clement  VIII.  In  May  of  the  tame  year  Sir  Henry 
Docwra,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  took  up  a  position 
tX  Deny,  wltile  Mountjoy  marched  from  Weatmeath  to  Ntwry 
to  support  him,  compelling  O'Neill  to  retire  to  Armagh,  a  large 
reward  having  been  offered  (or  his  capture  alive  or  dead. 
I  Tbe  appearance  of  a  Spanish  force  «t  Kintale  drew  Mounljoy 
to  Munster  in  i6ot;  Tyrone  fallowed  htm.  and  at  Bandon  joined 
forces  with  0'I>onnelI  and  with  the  Spaniards  under  Don  John 
D'Aquila.  The  attack  of  these  allies  on  the  EagKsb  oomplcldy 
failed.  O'DonneU  went  to  ^itfai,  when  be  died  loon  aftetwaids, 
and  Tyttme  with  a  shattered  force  made  his  way  ooce  more  to 
tbe  north,  where  he  renewed  hit  pdicy  of  ostensibly  seeking 
pardon whitewarilycvadinghisenemies.  Earlyin  iCojEliiabtih 
iostnicted  Mountjoy  to  open  acgotialions  with  the  rebelltoua 
chkftains;  tod  in  April.  Tyrone,  bi  ignorance  of  ^abeth'adcath, 
made  hb  uibmissiim  to  Hountjoy.  In  DuUbl,  whither  he 
proceeded  with  Mouittjoy,  he  heard  of  the  aceemon  of  King 
James,  at  whose  court  he  presented  himsdf  in  June  accompanied 
.  by  Rory  O'DonncIl,  who  had  become  chief  of  the  O'OonncUs 
after  the  departure  of  his  brother  Hugh  Roe.  The  English 
courtiers  were  greatly  incensed  at  the  gracious  reception  accorded 
to  these  notable  rebels  by  King  James;  but  although  Tjrrone 
was  confirmed  in  his  title  and  estates,  he  had  no  sooner  returned 
to  Ireland  than  he  again  engaged  in  dispute  with  the  government 
concerning  his  rights  over  certain  of  his  feudatories,  of  whom 
Donnal  O'Cahan  waa  tbe  most  importut.  This  dispute  dragged 
on  till  1607,  when  Tyrone  arranged  to  go  to  London  to  suhmit 
the  matter  to  the  king.  Warned,  however,  that  bis  arrest  waa 
imminent,  and  possibly  persuaded  by  Rory  O'DonneU  (crested 
carl  of  Tyrconnel  in  1603),  whose  relations  with  Spain  had  en- 
dangered his owncafety, Tyrone  resolvedto fly  from  theoounlry. 

"  The  flight  oi  the  carls,"  one  of  the  most  celebrated  epbodes 
in  Irish  history,  occurred  on  the  14th  of  September  1607,  whei 
Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel  embarked  at  midni^t  at  RathmuDen 
on  Lough  Swilly,  with  their  wives,  families,  and  reiainera, 
numbering  ninety-nine  persons,  and  sailed  for  Spain.  Driven  by 
contrary  winds  to  take  shelter  in  the  Seine,  the  refugees  passed 
the  winter  in  tbe  Netherlands,  and  in  April  1608  proceeded  U 
Rome,  where  they  were  welcomed  and  hospitably  entertained  by 
Pope  Paul  v.,  and  where  Tyrconnel  died  the  sam;:  year.  In  iliij 
Tyrone  was  outlawed  and  atuinted  by  the  Irish  parliamoit,  and 
he  died  in  Rome  on  the  loth  of  July  1616.  He  was  four  limes 
married,  and  had  a  large  number  both  of  Icgititnate  jtnd  iUc^ 
ttmcte  children. 


Sit  PnEtm  O'Neiii.  (c.  1803-1653),  a  Unsman  and  younger 
contemporary  of  thceari  of  Tyrone,  took  a  promment  part  in  tbe 
rebellion  of  1641.  In  that  year  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
Irish  parliament  for  Dungannon,  and  joined  the  carl  of  Antrim 
and  other  lords  b  concerting  measures  for  supporting  Charles  I. 
in  his  strug^  with  the  parliament.  On  the  iind  of  October 
T641  he  surpiwed  and  captured  Charlemont  Castle;  and  havinf 
been  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  Irish  forces  in  the  north, 
he  forged  and  issued  a  pretended  commission  from  Charies  I. 
sancttoning  hts  proceedings.  Phelim  and  hfs  followers  com- 
mitted much  depicdation  in  Ulster  on  the  pretext  of  tedudng 
the  Scots;  and  he  attempted  without  success  to  take  Drogheda, 
being  compelled  by  Ormonde  to  raise  the  aege  in  April  1649. 
He  wasrc^tonslblcfbr  many  of  the  barbarities  committed  by  the 
Catholics  during  the  rebellion.*  During  the  summer  his  fortunes 
ebbed,  and  he  was  soon  superseded  by  his  kinsman  Owen  Roe 
O'Neil),  who  returned  from  miUtaiy  seivke  atnoad  at  the  end 
of  July. 

OwBHRoeO'Nmi.Cc.  i59o-i649),oneof  the  moat  edebnted 
of  the  O'Neills,  the  subject  of  the  well-known  ballad  "The 
Lament  for  Owen  Roe,"  was  the  son  of  Art  O'Neill,  a  younger 
brother  of  Hugh,  and  eari  «(  Tyrone.  Having  served  with 
distinction  for  many  yam  h  the  Spanish  army,  he  was  im- 
mcdititdy  recognized  on  hb  return  to  Ireland  as  the  leading 
reprcecniatlve  of  the  O'NeiHs.  Phelim  resigned  the  northern 
command  in  his  favour,  and  escorted  him  from  Lough  Swilly  to 
Charlemont.  But  Jealousy  between  the  Uosineii  was  com- 
plicated by  dUefcncca  between  Owen  Roe  and  the  CaUmOe 
roundl  which  met  at  KIDienny  in  October  164*.  Owen  Roa 
professed  to  be  acting  in  the  interest  of  Charles  I.;  but  hb  real 
aim  was  the  complete  independence  of  Ireland,  while  the  Anglo- 
Norman  Catholics  represented  by  the  council  desired  to  secure 
fdigions  lib«ly  and' an  Iibh  constitution  under  the  crown  of 
England.  Mtbou^  Owen  Roe  OTfefll  possetted  the  qualities 
of  a  general,  the  Struggle  drag)!ed  on  inconchiaivefy  for  three  or 
four  years.  In  March  1646  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  arranged 
between  Ormonde  and  the  Cathidics;  and  O'Nefll,  furnished 
with  supplies  by  the  papal  moKio,  Rinuccini,  lumed  against  the 
Scottish  parliamentaiy  araiyunder  General  Monro,  who  had  beca 
operatingwilhfhictuatingsucccssInlrclandsinceApril  164J.  On 
the  sthof  June  i£4fi  O'Noll  utterly  routed  Monro  at  Bcnbiirb,  on 
the  Btockwater;  but,  being  summoned  to  tbe  hcnith  hy  Rinuccmi, 
he  USM  to  lake  advantage  of  the  vlctaiy,  and  suffered  Monm 
10  remain  unroSlcsted  al  Catrickfeisna.  For  the  next  two  yean 
confuuon  rrigned  supreme  among  the  numerous  factioas  in 
Ireland,  O'Neill  supporting  the  party  led  by  Rinucdni,  though 
continuing  to  profess  loyalty  to  Ormonde  as  the  king  of  England'* 
representative.  Isolated  by  the  departure  of  the  papal  nuncio 
from  Ireland  in  February  1640,  he  made  overtures  for  alliance  to 
Ormonde,  and  afterwards  with  success  to  Monck,  who  had 
supciKded  Monro  in  command  of  the  potEamentarians  in  the 
north.  O'NeiH'Echief  need  wassupplies  for  his  forces,aDd  failing 
to  obtain  them  from  Monck  he  tumed  once  more  to  Ormonde 
and  the  Calfa^  cftAfcderates,  with  whom  be  prepared  to 
co-opente  more  earnestly  when  Cromwell's  arrival  in  Irdand 
in  August  1649  brought  the  Cetbolic  patty  face  to  face  wtb 
serious  danger.  Before,  however,  anything  was  accomplished 
by  this  combination,  Omen  Roe  died  on  the  tilb  of  Novembs 

The  alKance  bet  ween  Owen  Roe  and  Ormonde  had  been  opposed 
by  Phelim  O'Neill,  who  after  hb  kinsman's  death  eipectcd  to  be 
restored  |o  hb  fortrter  position  of  coirunand.  In  ihb  he  waa 
dUsppotnted;  but  he  continued  to  fight  against  the  parliamen- 
tarians till  August  itija,  when  a  reward  wu  offered  lot  hb 
apprehmuon.  Betrayed  by  a  kinsman  whUe  hiding  in  Tyrone, 
he  was  tried  for  high  treason  in  Dublin,  and  ciecutcd  on  ib* 
toth  of  March  1^53.  Phelim  married  a  daughter  of  the  marqub 
of  Huntly,  by  whoqi  he  had  a  son  Cordon  0*Neill.  who  was 
member  of  parliament  for  Tyrone  tn  1689;  fought  for  the  king 
at  the  skge  of  Derry  and  at  the  battles  of  Au^ifm  ai>d  the 

>  See  W.  B.  H.  Leclcy.  mit.  itf  J'tU*d  im  ikt  El^ihnUk  Ctatwrj.  I 
66-68  ti^bioet  edition,  i  vob,,  London,  |4{U>. 
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Boyne;  ud  ■tUmnlB  comiuaded  «t  Iitfi  legfaBcnt  in 'the 
Fmich  service,  ud  died  in  I7<h- 

I>*Kixi.  O'Nmt  {e.  i6ii~i66«>,  hw  of  Coon  HccNeill 
HacFs^nsch  O'Neill,  &  mepiber  o(  the  Cluaboy  branch  •( 
tbe  family,  whose  wile  wu  a  wiei  o{  Owen  Roe,  waa  pnnuaeni 
in  the  Civil  Wars.  He  qxat  much  of  his  caily  lUc  at  tbecouit 
of  Clwrfes  I.,  snd  becsmc  s  Protestant.  HeCDnnnandedfttniop 
t4  horse  in  Scotland  in  1630;  was  involved  in  amy  plots  in  1641, 
for  which  be  was  cominitted  to  lbs  Tower,  but  caoiped  abn»di 
and  on  tbe  outbreak  ol  the  Civil  War  letumed  to  England  and 
served  with  Prince  Rupert,  being  present  at  Marston  Moor,  the 
second  banic  of  Newbury  and  Nascby.  He  Lben  went  to 
Irdand  to  negotiate  between  Ormonde  and  bis  uncle,  Owen 
Koe  O'NcilL  He  was  nuule  a  mafor-geDcral  in  1649,  and  but  for 
his  Protestantism  would  have  sncccHed  Owen  Roe  as  chief  of 
the  0*NeiIl&.  He  joined  Cluuiet  11.  at  the  Hague,  and  took  part 
is  the  expedition  to  Scotland  and  the  Scotch  invffson  of  England 
»  1653.  At  the  Restoiatioa  be  meived  maf  mailu  of  favour 
bom  the  king,  fndudbv  granU  of  land  and  lucrative  menopriies. 
Be  died  in  1664. 

HccH  O'Neill  (d.  c.  1660),  son  of  Owen  Roe's  brother  Art 
Oge,  and  therefore  known  as  Hugh  Mac  Art,  had  served  with 
some  detiBction  in  Spain  before  he  icrompuiied  Ms  ande, 
Owen  Roe.  to  Ireland  in  1641.  In  1646  he  wa<  made  a  major- 
genoal  of  the  forces  commanded  by  Owen  Roc;  and  After  the 
death  of  (be  latter  be  successfully  dcfendnl  Cionmd  in  i6jo 
gainst  Cromwell,  on  whom  he  Inflicted  the  lattcr's  most  severe 
defcxt  in  Ireland.  In  the  following  year  he  so  stubbornly 
resitted  Ireton's  attack  on  Limerick  that  he  was  excepted  from 
the  benefit  of  the  capitulation,  and,  after  being  condemned  to 
death  and  reprieved,  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  TMMr  of 
LooikM.  Released  in  1652  on  the  representation  of  the  Spanish 
aabaasador  that  O'NeU  waa  a  Spai^  lubjea,  be  rqished  to 
Spain,  whence  he  .  wrote  to  Gbaries  IL  in  1660  claiming  the 
eaiUotn  of  Tyrone.  He  probility  dkd  In  Spain,  bat  the  date  irf 
his  death  »  unknown.  ' 

The  Claaaboy  (or  Clandeba]>e)braiKtio(tfaeO'Ncais  descend 
flora  the  andent  kings  through  NeQI  Mor  O'Neill,  lord  of 
Clanabay  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  ancestor  (as  mentioned 
above)  of  the  Portuguese  O'l^dUs.  Neill  Mot's  great-great- 
pandson,  Henry  O'Neill,  was  created  baronet  el  Killeleagh  in 
M6.  Hi»wa,9rNciUO'NriUfou^forJan)eslI.  in  Ireland, 
aadtfedof  wonndsrecrivedattbcbattleof  fheBoyne.  Thraogh 
an  dder  line  from  Neill  Mor  was  descended  Biian  Mac  Phelim 
O'Neill,  who  was  tieadierottriy  seized  in  157}  by  Uie  earl  of 
Essex,  udiom  he  was  bospitaUy  entertaining,  and  executed 
tocctfaer  irith  his  wife  and  trnthcr,  soaic  two  hundred  of  bis  cian 
h^ig  at  the  nme  tbnc  maaihcred  by  the  otdenof  Ekscx.  {See 
Essex.  WaLTuDcvBseux.  tit  eairi  of.)  Sr  Brian  Mac  Pbetim's 
son,  Shane  Mac  Brian  O'Neill,  was  the  last  lord  of  Clanobc^,  and 
from  him  the  family  castle  of  EdcndufTcBrrick,  on  the  shore  of 
Lough  Ncagh  In  Co.  Anirfan,  was  named  Shane'd  Castle.  He 
joined  ibe  icbelfion  of  his  Unsman  Hugb,  c«ri  of  Tynat,  but 
mbmitted  in  1586. 

In  tiK  tSth  century  the  commanding  nportaoce  of  the 
O'Neills  in  Irish  history,  bad  come  to  aa  mt.  But  John  O'Neiil 
(1 749-1 798).  who  nprcfenled  KnndabtOTnk  in  the  Irish  puUac 
ment  1761-1785.  and  the  coujiiy  of  Antrim,  ftom  the  Ullei  yew 
till  bis  death,  took  an  active  pa^  in  debate  on  (be  popular  sldc, 
being  a  strong  supporter  of  Catholic  emancipation.  He  was 
one  of  the  delegates  in  1789  frem  the  Irish  pariiameal  to  George, 
prince  of  Walest  requesting  him  to  Msume  the  Mgnicy  as-  a 
matter  of  right.  In  1793  he  waniaiaed  to  the  ptctageof  lidond 
as  Baron  O'Neill  of  Shane's  Castle,  and  in  1705  was  cieued  « 
viscoont.  In  defending  the  town  at  Antrim.  ag4inM  the  nbela 
in  1798  O'Neill  received  woundi  from  which  be  died  on  the  iSth 
of  Jnne,  being  succeeded  as  Viscount  O'Neill  tv  bis  aon-Charks 
Henry  St  John  (1779-1841).  who  in  1800  waa  created  Earl 
O'Neill.  Dying  unmarried,  when  the  carldoqi  ihaetore  became 
Riioa,  Charles  wsswcoeedcd  aa  Viscount  O'Nnll  by  hia.fanithei 
John  Bruce  Richard  (i}j8o-i8ss)<ngenmia|  in  the  British  annyi 
M  whnw  death  wtjkma  iwwin.iSss  tb»wlnlawH>.ii)it  Voitad 


Kingdom  bacaiM  .aitlnct.  .The  estate*  Ihea  -dnyolwdnoa 
William  Chichester,  great-grandson  of  Aahur  Chicheiter  and 
bis  wife  hiaiy,  only  child  and  heiress  ot  Ueary  (d.  I7at),  eldett 
■on  of  John  O'Neill  of  Shane's  Castle. 

WuxiAK  CncKESTEa  (i8is-i88j),  ift  Baron  O'NcUl,  a 
deigyman,  on  euccecding  to  the  estates  as  hdr-general,  assumed, 
by  nyal  licence  the  surname  and  aims  of  O'Neill;  and  in  ifl68 
was  created  Ban»-0'NeiU  of  Shane^  Caslje.  On  his  d^th  n 
1883  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sen  Edward,  and  Baron  O'NeUI 
(b.  1839),  who  was  member  of  parliament  for  Cot  Antrim 
iB6j-i88s,  and  vbo  named  in  1473  Louisa,  daughter  of  tba 
uth  carl  of  I>uqdooald> 

For  the  histiry  of  the  ancient  Iri^h  kiriK^  of  the  Hy  Neill  see; 
The  Book  oj  /j::iislcr,  edited  wilIi  iiilr<nlui"noii  by  li.  Aikiri-j'H 
(R-iV.^i  Iri-h  .V.Kiftny.  Dublin,  Ihrii.);  The  Aiiiiiih  nf  i,Vi(f r.  uliu .J 
by  \V,  M.  Hrnno.-y.uifi  B.  MarC^irthv  (4  vul?.,  Dublin,  1^87-1901); 
r/^  Annah  of  Ledi  Ci,  edictTl  by  W.  M.  Hcnni;ssy  (KolU  Si-rits. 
Lon.ton,  i8;e).    For  the  later  period  see:  P.  VV,  Joyce,  A  SIwtI 

JtiiSory  of  Ireland  tLondon.  1893),  and  A  Social  History  of  A  ncicr.t 
ritand  (a  vols.,  London,  1903) ;  The  Annah  of  Ireland  by  llu  I'our 
UosUti,  edited  by  1.  O'Donovan  (7  vob.,  Dublin,  1851):  Sir  J.  T. 
CUixh.  HitUryeftSe  Vittrfja^if  tnOuid  (Dublin,  i865l.anct,  especi- 
ally (or  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  Conlempowy  HiilaryoJ  Ajfo'ri  m  Ireland, 
1641-1613  (Iriih  Archaeol.  Soc.,  3  vols-,  Dublin,  1870] ;  al.so  Hit^n 
ef  Iki  Irisk  Confedtration  and  Uw  War  im  Irtland  (Dublin,  iSKtiTi 
fohnO'Hart,  Intk  Ptdigrtet  (Dublin,  tMt);The  M  oHlf  ornery  ItSS.', 
■^  The  Fb^t  of  the  Eaili.  tfior"  (p.  74n),  a^wd  by  CMvee  Hill 
(Belfast,!^:  'TbemaB.Carte.  ITMof;  ^tHiL^^  Jamu,  Dukt  Df 
OntiMuU  b  vcA».,  London,  1759);  CP.  Meehan,  FbU  and  PbrlHiiK 
tiJJatk  (TNtUI,  Earl  «f  Tyr&M,  and  Rory  CDotul,  Earl  »f  Tynoma 
(Dublin,  i886) ;  Richard  Bagwell.  Ireland  undtr  the  Tudort,  wUh  an 
AuounI  of  iht  Earlier  Uis!ory  (3  vols,,  London,  1885-1890);  J.  F. 
Taylor,  Ojxn  Roe  O'Neill  (London.  1896);  John  Mitchell,  Life^nd 
Times  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  wilk  an  Account  of  his  Prtdectsmt, 
Cen,  Shane,  Turlovih  (Duljlin,  1846);  L,  O'Ciery.  Life  0}  Huik  got 
(yjionndl  (Dublin,  i8()().  For  the  O'Neills  of  the  iBth  century, 
an'l  i-.r>.;<  ially  (he  tst  Viscount  O'Neill,  see  Tke  CkarleminU  Papers. 
'l,itily.  Memoirs  of  J.  Cauljield,  Earl  of  CharUmont  {a  vols. 


Ijondon,  iSi-JJ.  The  0' Neilli  of  Ulster:  Their  History  and  Genealoiy, 
By  liiomas  Mathews  (3  vol^..  DuK'in,  11)07),  .in  ill-arr.ini;pd  and  un- 
critiOU  Wockr  has  little  hUiork^  idluu,  hM  coalains  a  mass  of 


teadidonal  and  toaeadary  lore,  aadanumber  of  traeriarioos  of  ancient 
paems.aiidgeoealo|^tablesaldoufatfulautho(i^.    (R. J.  U.)  ■ 

WWJL,  BUZA  (1791-1873),  Irish  actress,  waa  the  dati^itar 
of  an  actor  and  staflo  manager.  Her  first  appearance  va  the 
stage  was  made  at  the  Crow  Street  theatre  in  181 1  as  the  Widow 
Chwrly  in  TM»  SMitr't  Daii%la4r,mA  after  aevetal  yeais  in 
Ifdand  alw  cmbb  to  Laodm  and  mada  an  Immadiate  auccett 
a*  Jidiet  at  Coveat  Cardn  in  1814.  For  five  yean  iba  wa* 
the  favourite  of  the  town  In  comedy  as  wdl  as  ttagedy.  but  ht 
the  latter  she  particulariy  excelled,  being  frequently  compared, 
got  to  her  diiadvantagi^  with  Mn  Siddora.  In  1819  she  maRied 
William  Wriaon  Becker,  an  Iridi  M.P.  1A0  wu  cMted  a 
banmet  in  1S31.  She  never  retained  to  thn  alage;  and  died  oa 
the  iQth  of  October  1873. 

OHEOKTA,  a  city  In  the  township  of  the  same  name,  b  the 
aoulh-ocnual  part  of  Otsego  county,  New  York,  U^.A.,  on  tht 
N.  side  tH  tha  Suaquabamw  river,  abaot  8a  m.  S,W.  of  AlbaV* 
Pop.  (l88»)  31m,  (1890)  6171,  (1900)  7i47>>o[  whom  4S<^  *nn 
foreign-bom,  (1910,  U.S.  census)  9491.  'The  city  lies  about 
1100  fL  above  Ksa-leveL  It  is  served  by  the  Ulster  A  Dclawarei 
by' the  Susquehanna  divisonol  the  Delaware  81  Hiidaon,  and.  by 
the  OneOaU  ft  Mohawk  Valley  (eUlctilc)  taawqra.  In  Oneonla 
am  a'  state  itOKmal  Khool  (1889),  %  state  nrmooiy,  and  tba 
Aur^  Fox  Manorial  Hospital.  'The  dty  is  rituated  in  a  good 
agricultiiral  region.  The  principal  manufactures  are  machine* 
shop  products  (the  Delaware  &  Hudson  hasr^air  and  nadriee 
shop*  at  OneontfO.  knit  goods,  aOk  goodi,  Inmbcr  and  planing 
iniU  products,  &c.  The  first  aettknkent  waa  made  aboot  1780. 
The  township  was  erected  In  1^0  from  parts  of  Milford  and 
Otego.  Oneonta  was  known  as  Milfordville  until  1S30,  when 
it  received  its  picaent  namb  It  was  first  incorporated  as  a 
village  in  1848,- and  waa  chaHered  aa  a  dty  in  1908,  theefaatter 
coming  into  eOect  on  the  ist  of  January  ,1909.  The  name 
"OncMita"  is  derived  f rom  '  Onahrenton  or  Onatcnta,  tba 
Indian  name  4f  a«ieck  flowing  tlwough  the  <:ity. 

Sfe  Edwta  P.  Baeoit.  ffwgn  CMUfy,  lf,Y.  (Oneoiita.  and 
Dudley  H.  Campbell,  A  Uuurf  tj  OmmIb  (Oneonla,  1904..  ' 
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OMESICRITUS— ONOKBAGA 


OmnCRmn,  or  Omesicxatbs,  of  AtpM  or  Astypalda 
(pnbaUy  rimply  the  "  oM  city  "  of  Aegins),  om  of  the  writers 
Ml  Alexander  the  Great.  At  an  advanced  age  be  became  a 
pupil  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  and  gained  such  repute  as  a  student 
of  philosophy  that  fce  was  selected  by  Aleundet  to  bold  a 
tonterence  irith  the  Indian  Gymnosqphists.  When  the  fieet 
was  constructed  on  the  Hydaspes,  One^critus  was  appointed 
«hief  pilot  (in  his  vanity  he  caUs  hlnaelf  OMnmander),  and  in 
thb  cajtadty  accompanied  Neaicbijs  on  the  voyage  bom  the 
mouth  of  the  Indua  to  tho  Peinut  golf.  He  wrote  a  dl&uss 
biogtaphy  of  Alexander,  wUch  In  addition  to  Ustorical  details 
contained  descriptions  (rf  the  countries  vidted,  especially  India. 
After  the  king's  death,  Onedcritus  appears  to  have  completed 
his  work  at  the  court  of  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace.  Its 
historical  value  was  considered  small,  it  being  avowe<Or  a 
panegyric^  and  contemporaries  (including  even  Aleautder 
biroselF)  r^arded  it  as  unlrasiwonhy.  Strabo  e^Mdally  takes 
Onesicritas  to  task  for  hh  exaggeration  and  love  of  the 
marvellous.  Mis  Paraflus  (or  description  of  the  coasts  of  India) 
probably  formed  part  of  the  work,  and,  incorporated  by  Juba  II. 
of  Mauretania  with  the  aocoutta  tk  coasting  voyages  by  Nearchua 
and  other  geographers,  and  drculated  by  him  under  the  name 
of  Onesicritus,  was  largely  used  by  Pliny. 

See  Arrian,  AmAasts,  vL  a;  Ittdiea,  33;  IMogenea  Latitias  vL 

gli  Plutatdi,  At4xandtr,  46,  6s;  Strabo  xv.  698;  PUny,  T/OL 
itl,  vi.  36;  Aule*  GelliuB  ix.  4:  frapnent*  and  life  in  C.  W.  Mtiller, 
amendix  to  F.  Diibncr't  .>4mao  (1B46);  monograph  tiy  F.  UUe 
(Bonn.  1864}:  E.  H.  Bunbury,  Ria.  <^  AmtkiU  Gtopapky,  u  (1879): 
Meier  in  Ench  and  Grubei's  AUiemttut  Eauydapiaie. 
'  ONION  (Fr.  oitnim,  Lat.  vmo,  liberally  unity,  oneness,  applied 
to  a  large  pearl  and  to  a  spcciea  of  onion),  Allium  Cepa  (oat. 
ord.  Liliaceae),  a  hardy  bulbous  biennial,  which  has  been  cnlti- 
vatcd  in  Britain  from  lime  immemorial,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  cultivated  species;  it  is  represented  on  Egyptian  monuments, 
and  one  variety  cultivated  in  Egypt  was  accorded  divine  honours. 
It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  India,  China  and  Japan.  A.  de 
Candolle,  arguing  from  its  aadent  cultivation  and  the  antiquity 
of  the  Sanskrit  and  Hebrew  names,  regards  it  as  a  native  ot 
western  Asia. 

The  onion  diould  be  grown  in  an  open  situation,  and  on  a 
Ugbt,  rich,  well-woriied  soil,  which  has  not  been  recently  manured. 
In  England  the  principal  crop  may  be  sotfn  at  any  time  from 
the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March,  if  the  vreather 
is  fine  and  the  ground  sufficiently  dry.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
in  shallow  drills,  10  in.  apart,  tbe  ground  being  made  as  level 
and  firm  as  possible,  and  the  plants  should  be  regukriy  thinned, 
hoed  and  icept  free  from  weeds.  At  the  final  thinning  they 
should  be  set  from  3  to  6  in.  apart,  the  latter  distance  in 
very  rich  soil.  About  the  beginning  of  September  the  crop  k 
ripe,  which  is  known  by  the  withering  of  the  leBves;  the  bulbs 
are  then  to  be  pulled,  and  exposed  on  the  ground  tlH  weU  dried, 
aad  they  are  then  to  be  put  away  in  a  atoTe>room,  or  loft,  «bef« 
they  may  be  perfectly  secured  from  float  and  damp. 

Aboat  tbe  end  of  August  a  crop  b  sown  to  aflord  a  «ap|^  of 
young  onions  in  the  spring  months.  Those  which  are  not 
required  for  the  kitchen,  if  allowed  to  stand,  and  if  the  fiomr-bud 
is  picked  out  on  its  first  appearance,  and  the  eanfa  stirred 
about  them,  frequently  produce  bulbs' cqiual  in  ^  and  quality 
to  the  large  ones  that  are  imported  from  the  Continent.  Acnqt 
of  very  targe  bnlbs  may  also  be  secured  by  sow&g  abont  the 
beginning  of  September,  and  tran^lantlng  early  in  spring  to 
veiy  rid)  soil.  Another  plan  u  to  sow  in  May  on  dry  poor  soil, 
sriica  a  aop  of  snail  bulbs  wiU  be  ptodoccd;  dwte  an  to  be 
stored  in  tbe  usual  way,  and  planted  In  tkfa  AoM  Febraaty, 
on  ground  made  firm  by  treading,  in  rows  about  r  ft.  apart, 
tbe  bulbs  being  set  near  the  surface,  and  about  6  In.  asunder. 
The  Wbite  Spuish  and  Tripoli  are  good  sorts  for  this  purpose. 

To  obtain  a  crop  of  bulbs  for  pidtUng,  seed  should  be  sown 
tbicUy  in  Matdi,  in  rather  poor  soil,  tbe  seeds  being  very  thinly 
covered,  and  the  surface  wdl  rolled;  these  are  not  to  be  thinned, 
but  should  be  pulbd  and  harvested  when  ripe.  Tbe  beet  sons 
(or  this  crop  ace  the  Silver-skinned,  Early  SUver>8kinaed,  Noccra 
and  Queen. 


Onions  may  be  fotced  Uke  ntvatatd  and  crm  It  teqidied  far 
winter  salads,  the  seeds  being  sewn  thickly  In  boacs  irfiich  are 
to  he  placed  in  a  warm  house  or  frame.  The  yonng  onions  are 

of  course  pulled  while  quite  smalL 

Tbe  Prtala  Onion,  AUiiim  Ctfn  var.  agpttatnm.  It  jpropanted  by 
the  laceni  bulbs,  which  it  throws  oat.  aiScr  grouDd,  in  conudenble  ' 
number*.   This  variety  ia  very  pnmc,  and  ia  useful  when  othcs  1 
sorts  do  not  keep  well.   It  is  sometimes  pbnted  about  midwinier. 
and  then  ripens  in  lununer,  but  for  use  during  the  spring  and  early 
■ummcr  it  u  best  i^nted  in  ipring.  It  is  abo  knoWn  as  the  under-  ^ 
ground  onioa,  fr<mi  its  habit  of  productag  its  bulb*  beneath  tbe 
surface.  -{t 

The  Tret  Onion  or  Efypttm  Onion,  Allium  Cepa  var.  prUiferumi 
produces  (null  bulbt  instead  of  flowers,  and  a  few  ofTtets  also 
underground.  These  snuiU  stem  butbs  are  cxcdient  for  {ricUtiis. 

The  Wdik  Onion  or  Citeafe,  Allium  jululotmm.  It  ■  hardy  perennial,  ' 
native  of  Siberia.  It  was  anVoown  to  the  aocienta,  and  must  have  ^ 
come  into  Europe  through  Ruisia  in  the  middle        or  later.  It 
forma  no  bulbs,  out,  on  account  of  its  extreme  hardiness,  b  sown  in  ^  ' 

inly  or  early  in  Auguat,  to  fumi^  a  reliable  supply  of  young  onroni 
or  use  in  aolads  during  the  early  aprine.  Thae  bulUeu  onions  are  -.h 
tametimea  called  ScalltonSi  a  name  which  is  also  applied  to  <dd  onioaa 
which  have  stem  and  leaves  but  no  bulbs. 

The  followiag  are  among  the  best  varieties    viim  tor  various 
purposes: —  l 
for  Summ&  and  jtutwMi.— Quent  Early  White  Naples:  tliaat  iV, 
two  forts  also  excellent  for  sowuw  Ia  nutuma  for  Hiriii  otlmdka^  ^  j 
Silver-skinned;  Tripoli,  indudiog  Gant  Rocca. 

For  Winler.Srom  Globe,  induding  Magnum  Bonum;  White 
Globe;  Yellow  Danvera;  White  SpaiMh,  in  its  several  form;  ---S 
Tribons,  the  finest  variety  for  autumn  sowiag,  attaining  a  Isrgc  sins  c 
early,  ripeniae  well,  and  keeptng  good  till  after  ChriMmas;  Ailsa 
Craig:    Ronaham    Park    Hero;   James's   Keeping;  Cranston's 
Exceltior;  Blood  Red,  strong-flavoured.  ~ 
For  i>&Aftiif^-Queea,  Early  Silver-sldnned,  While  Noccra, 

Egyptian.    arj 

OmiUCRITDS  (e.  530^480  b.c),  seer,  priest  and  poet  of 
Attka.  His  Importance  lies  in  his  connexion  with  the  leligiotis  'Ji]^ 
movements  in  Attica  during  the  6th  antury  t.c  He  had  great  :  -j- 
influence  on  tbe  development  of  tbe  Orphic  religion  and  mysteries, )J  ■ 
and  was  said  to  have  compoaed  a  poem  on  initiatory  rites,  sj^-i 
Tbe  works  of  Musacus,  the  legendaiy  fbundw  of  Orpbiscn  in rsa 
Attica,  are  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  order  (if  not  actually 1. 
written)  by  him  (Clem.  Alex.  StroMata,  L  p.  143  Ijgrl:.:!^  ' 
Pausaniaa  L  at,       He  was  in  h^  favour  at  tbe  court  of  the  e 
Peisisttatidaa  till  he  «at  banidwd  bjr  H^paichoi  for  maUog  E-jtd. 
additions  of  Us  own  in  an  omle  of  Mniaeos.   .When  th*:  / 
Pei^stmtidae  were  themselves  expdlsd  and  were  living 
Persia,  he  furnished  them  with  oradei  encouraging  Xentc*  to-j,^ 
invade  Greeoc  and  restore  the  tyrants  in  Athois  (Hcrodotos  ^  ^ 
vii.  fi).  He  b  also  said  to  have  been  employed  by  Prisistratus.- ^j- f 
in  editing  the  Homeric  poems,  and  to  have  introduced  Intetpdai- ^ 
tioDS  of  his  own  {e.g.  a  passage  in  the  episode  of  the  visit  of-- '  _^ 
Odysseus  to  the  world  below).   According  to  Pausaniaa  (riiL,-^' 
3I1 3>3T>  5t  ni-  35-  5)  lie  was  also  the  author  of  poems  <m  mylho»  . 
loBcal  subjects. 

See  F.  w.  Ritschl, "  Ooomakriiot  voa  Athen."  in  Us  Optaaj0,t,J'  '"^ 
(1866)1  and  p.  35  of  the  same  volume;  U.  von  Wilamowiia-HSUeiK 
doriT,  "Homensche  Untenuchungen"  (pp.  loo-^afi  on  the  OtiAiC'  h  n 
interpolation  'm  Oiytmj,  \  566-631),  in  KicMlii«'M<aicndocfft^>ti.: 
Pkilolo^idf  UttUrttukuncm,  Hell  7  (1884).  V,^ 

OKOMATOPO DA,  literally  the  making  or  fonnaiion  of  werdt-  ^  ^ 
(Gr.  ^Kviaragrotld,  from  Jhw^,  name,  word,nMiv,  to  make),  facnct  t  ^,  „ 
a  t«rm  used  in  philology  for  the  fumation  of  wnds  by  initntkWe^  ^ 
of  natural  sounds,  e.g.  "hiss,^  "  hndi,"  "  cfick."  Modem  jH^lo^'f' 


logists  prefer  the  tenn  "  cdii^tt,"  "cduric  "  for  this  proecM-.~^j 
as  suggesting  the  imitative  repetiticn  of  the  sounds  b«ud.ij^ 
At  one  time  there  was  an  etaggerated  tendency  to  find  in  echctfsiR;^^ 
a  prittdpai  soum  In  the  origin  and  growth  of  language,  ridioiM^^' 
as  the  "bow-wow"  theory  of  language;  It  is  now  recognisef:^^ 
that  It  has  played  only  a  limited  part. 

OMONDAOA,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Iroquoiai't^^ 
stodc,  forming  one  of  the  %  Nations.  Tlie  tribal  hcadquarteav^jj^.'*'' 
was  abmit  the  lake  and  tnA  irf  the  same  name  in  New  YoA^k^  '  <3 
Slate.  Thrfr  tetriloty  extended  northward  to  Lake  OiAaril^^' 
and  southward  to  the  Susquehanna  rfver.  They  were  thii^^ 
official  guardians  of  the  council-fire  of  the  Iroquois.  Their  cbiff'^  ^ 
town,  near  the  site  of  tbe  ptesent  Onondaga,  consisted  of  soiM^.^ 
140  bovKi  In  tbe  middle  of  the  lytb  cwtaijr,  wben  tbe  tfibi^ 
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wfidautd  u  Mnberinc  between  tsoo  and  1700.  During 
h  lU  cntnrr  the  tribe  divjded,  part  loyally  supporting  the 
tgqons  Iu(ue,  Khile  part,  having  cotne  under  the  influence  of 
(lod  niauoiiafies,  oiigralcd  lo  the  Catholic  Iroquois  aellle- 
mts  in  Cuuda.  Of  thow  who  tuppottBd  the  league,  the 
sjidr,  ilttT  ibc  War  o(  Independence,  settled  on  a  reservation 
B  Cnad  river,  Ootario,  where  their  descendants  still  arc. 
lini  jmin  upon  the  Onondaga  reservation  in  New  York  slate 
RrOHMdifa  B—olo|y  we»  aist  Amn.  JUpcrt  Butmu  Amtr. 
£mL  (i«n-igo(4. 

HunSK.  or  Okasakdek,  Gieek  philosopher,  Gved  during 
:1c  III  onltiry  aj>.  He  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on 
.it  iifiMk  «[  Plato,  which  is  lost,  but  we  still  possess  by  him 
uantaamprefaensive  work  (ZrpanffiKbt)  on  theduticsof  a 
I  ptaL  It  ii  dedicated  to  Quintus  Veranlus  Nepos,  consul  49, 
JItpieofBiitaiau  .  It  was  the  diief  authority  for  the  militaiy 
r:3^lkwperon  Maurice  and  Leo,  and  Huirketd  Suony, 
T»aaitaed  it  in  a  Frendt  tianslation,  expicncd  a  high  opinion 
ii 

Uibi  b*  H.  KBdily  (i860) :  m  «]»  C.  Rathgcber  hi  Ecsch  and 

BBUr,  EARL  OP,  a  title  borne  by  an  Englisb  family 
i=3(dH(mii  from  Roger,  lord  of  Ond^owe  in  the  liberty  of 
^:nto]r  ID  the  13th  century.  Richard  Onslow  (1S3S-IS71), 
■ulajncnl  and  then  ^ittkcr  of  the  House  of  Commons 
tiiiBpief  Elizabeth,  was  gnndfather  of  Sir  Richard  Onslow 
M-1I64),  who  inherited  the  family  estate  on  the  death  of  his 
"■^.SrHumas  Onslow,  in  1616.  Sir  Richard  was  a  member 
■  x  Ub|  ^ilianwnt,  and  during  the  great  Rebellion  was  a 
^■(kpariisfflentaij  amy.  He  was  a  member  of  Crom- 
tiipnliiDKDt  in  r654  and  ag^nln  i6j6,  and  was  also  a 
e^ofbiiHouseof  Lords.  His  son.  Sir  Arthur  Onslow 
l"^:  Hcueded  in  1687  by  qwcial  remainder  to  the  baronetcy 
I  ( B  lulMr4D.|aw,  Sir  Thomas  Foot,  lord  mayor  of  London. 
ikWi  son.  Sir  Richard  (1654-1717),  was  Speaker  of  the 
its  ol  Commons  from  170S  to  1710,  and  chancellor  o{  the 
^^*^  ia  1715.  la  1716  he  was  created  Baron  Onslow  of 
'to  ud  of  dandon.  He  was  uncle  of  Arthur  Onslow,  the 
^Speaker  (see  below),  whose  only  son  George  became 
ahn  Omlow  od  the  death  of  his  kinsman  Richard  in  October 
"4  Ik  4th  baroo  (i7jr-iSi4]  bad  entered  parliament 
'~>l>ud  VIS  very  active  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  in 
1?  int.  imt  before  be  succeeded  to  the  family  barony,  he  was 
^  Biioa  Cranley  of  Imbercourt.  He  was  comptroller 
cihs  treasurer  of  the  royal  household,  and  was  present  at 
liaunage  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV., 
rJlhiFitiberbert  in  1785.  In  iSoi  be  was  created  Viscount 
a^ndcarlof  Ondow,  and  be  died  at  his  Surrey  residence. 
|j^Fuk,OQ  the  i7thof  May  1814.  The  second  earl  was  his 
|iB  n  Thomas  (1754-1837),  whose  son  Arthur  George 
^>Iki),  the  3rd  cari,  died  without  surviving  male  issue 
?ftut«r  1870.  He  was  succeeded  by  hb  grand-nepbew, 
^HiOier,  4th  carl  of  Onslow  <b.  1853),  who  was  governor 
'JnZolaod  from  rSSS  to  iSga;  undcr-Becretary  for  India 
^  lif J  h)  1900;  and  under-secretary  for  the  Colonics  from 
'^^  >90}.  From  190J  to  IQ05  he  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 

obinet  as  president  of  the  board  of  agriculture. 
BUnr.  ARTETDR  (r6gi-i768),  English  politician,  elder  son 
-^raOssknr  (d.  1 7 1  o) ,  was  born  at  Chelsea  on  the  1st  of  October 
EdBoted  at  Winchester  and  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
iQaeabtrristeraiidia  1730 entered  parliament  asa  member 
■'^bromli  of  Guildford.  Seven  years  later  he  became  one  of 
itobcsfor  Surrey,  and  he  retained  this  seat  until  1761.  In 
k  IS  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  being 
nanbcr  of  Us  family  to  hold  this  office;  he  was  also 
to  George  IL's  queen,  Caroline,  and  from  1734  to 
'ukvastRanirerof  the  navy.  He  retired  fiora  the  position 
'jMbrtad  from  parliament  in  ijtii,  and  enjoyed  an  annuity 
!  distil  his  death  on  the  t7th  of  Febraary  1768.  As 
*^  OvlMr  was  a  coM|ricuoia  displaying  know- 

*tidaadfiiniBicMinliii<iflbe;iBliiskiniKli«ira  he  was 
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speaker  Onslow^  nephew.  Gee«)E  Onsuw  (i73I-i79>)>  t 

son  of  hb  brother  Richard,  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  member 
of  parliament  for  Guildford  from  1760  to  17S4.  He  had  a  younger 
brother  Richard  (1741-1817),  who  aOeied  tlie  navy  and  was 
Mwlean  admiral  in  i799- 

OMTARfO,  a  province  of  Canada,  having  the  province  of 
Quebec  to  the  E.,  the  states  of  New  York,  Ohio.  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  to  the  S.,  Manitoba  to  the  W.,  and 
the  district  of  Keewatin  with  James  Bay  lo  the  N.  In  most 
cases  the  actual  bouodaiy  consists  <rf  riven  or  lakes,  the  Ottawa 
to  the  north-cast,  the  St  Lawrence  and  its  chain  of  lakes  and 
riven  to  thesouth  as  far  as  Pigeon  river,  which  separates  Ontario 
from  Minnesota.  From  (hb  a  canoe  route  over  small  rivers  and 
lakes  leads  to  the  Lake-of-ihe-Woods,  which  lies  between 
Ontario,  Uionesota  and  Uanitoba;  and  English  and  Albany 
rivers  with  various  bkct  carry  the  boundaiy  to  James  Bay. 
From  Lake  Temiscaming  northwards  the  boundaiy  b  (he 
meridian  of  79°  30*. 

Physicai  Ccoi/raphy.—OaXxno  extends  1000  m.  from  £.  to  W. 
and  more  than  700  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  between  latitudes  55*  and 
41*,  including  the  most  southerly  point  in  Canada.  Its  area  Is 
360,863  sq.  m,  (40,354  water),  and  It  is  the  most  populous  of  the 
provinces,  nine-tenths  of  its  inhabitants  living,  however,  in  one- 
tenth  of  its  area,  between  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Ottawa  and  the 
St  Lawrence,  fins  fortns  part  of  the  plain  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
underlain  by  Paloeoztic  Utnestones  and  shales,  with  some  sand- 
stone, alt  furnishing  useful  building  material  and  working  up 
into  a  good  soIL  The  lowest  part  of  the  plain,  including  an  area 
of  4500  sq.  m.  lying  between  elevations  of  100  and  4»o  ft.,  was 
covered  li^  the  sea  M  the  close  of  the  Ice  Age,  which  left  behind 
broad  deposits  of  clay  and  sand  with  marine  shells. 

The  >outb>we*tern  part  is  naturally  divided  into  two  tracts  by 
the  Niagara  escarpment,  a  line  o(  cuffs  capped  by  hard  Silurian 
limestones,  running  from  Queension  HeiEhts  near  the  fall*  of  Niagara 
west  to  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario  near  Hamilton,  and  then  north- 
west to  the  Bruce  Peninsula  on  Georgian  Bay.  The  tract  north-east 
of  the  cf- — f"""!  hJS  an  area  of  qooo  eq.  m.  and  an  altitude  of  400 
to   :  ■   ■  li  '   ilic  si.iitli  III-. urn  tract  incluiJos  l^iC-OO  sq.  m. 

wj:  i  '  ■  ■ ;  1  1)1  61JO  10  1700  J[.  In  ihc  bit  fnU'iliiim,  ii.iiiir.il 
ga.-,  -.Jii  in  !  ^>  i-um  ari:  ublaintil.  but  cUfwhi^re  in  soutliern  Oiuaiio 
no  icDnoniK  n^incMU  except  building  malcrijls  arc  obl.iintd. 
CcvtrinE  diu  lii^litr  juris  of  the  south-western  Pabeoioic  area  in 
most  places  arc  rolhng  hills  of  boukler  clay  or  stony  moraines; 
while  the  lower  levels  arc  plains  {(ently  sloping  toward  the  nearest 
of  the  Great  Lake*  and  sheeted  with  silt  deposited  in  more  ancient 
lakes  when  the  St  Lawrence  outlet  was  blocked  with  ice  at  the  end 
of  the  sbcial  period.  The  oU  ibomelifiaad  oavel  bars  of  Umn 
gLicial  lakes  are  •tilJ  wdl-marlced  topqawdflilmtum  aad  {Wwide 
favourite  sites  for  towns  and  cities^  London,  for  exampJe,  is  bialt 
on  the  old  shore  of  Lake  Warren,  the  highest  of  the  extinct  lakes: 
ani]  St  Catharinei,  Hamilton  and  Toronto  arc  on  the  old  shore  of 
Lake  Iroquois,  the  lowest.  The  Niamra  escarpment  mentioned 
above,  generally  called  "  the  mountain  '  in  Ontario,  it  the  cause  of 
WBlerfaTls  on  all  the  ri\~ecs  which  plunge  over  it,  Niagani  Falls 
being,  of  courie.  the  moM  importani;  and  in  most  cases  ihrsc  fulls 
have  eaten  their  way  back  into  the  tableland,  forming  deep  %ott,r:i 
or  canyons  like  that  Mow  Niagara  Itself,  through  which  the  «jior 
poiirt  as  violent  rapids.  Between  the  Palicojoic  area  nwr  Ottawa, 
onci  (icnrcijn  Bay  [0  the  north  of  the  repion  just  rcfCTrL-U  lo,  ihtrc 
is  1  ■■  ■r.hu.ird  projt-clion  nt  ih'?  Anh.i.-jn  iiriilaxis  coiisislinc  of 

K,  ;  ■  .md  pni-i:-.-  of  the  L.Turtntian,  tncluHini;  Ivinds  <ii  cr)'6tJlline 
ni-^Cone  and  whifitf.  v.hich  are  of  intcn'st  as  liimi'^hinj;  vlie  orly 
mines  of  "  Old  Ontario."  Ktom  these  rocks  in  the  Oiiawa  v;dl.  y 
are  quarric-d  or  mined  granite,  marble,  nugnifRcnl  bluu  6'>l.il'ic, 
felspar,  l.ilc.  aciin'jliie.  miLM,  a|.ttiiiP.  Kt.iphire  and  corLniium; 
thi-  l.itlcr  niiniral,  v  liith  0.1  iiis  ra  a  I.1  ri^cr  <cale  here  than  elte- 
whcre.  is  npidlv  rt  i  l.K  i:  mu  rv  :i .  ,1  [i  Ta 'livc.^  Several  metals 
hivc  l!(rn  niim-d  itn.  I  iiijir^  ti'jbl,  copper,  lead,  iron  and  arsenic; 
biit  iho  anirr,inT<:  jiro'hi'  1  d  h.Lve  not  been  great,  and  many  of  the 

mil""'  are  no  iLiiii^rr  iv.r!  'ii;:. 

While  all  the  lamr  cities  and  most  of  the  manufactunng  and 
farming  districts  of  the  provinoe  bdong  to  old  Ontario,  there  i* 
now  in  proceM  of  development  a  "  New  OnUrick"  etretahing  for 
hundieda  of  viAet  to  the  north  and  aerth-weat  of  the  r^on  just 
described  and  covering  a  far  Urser  area,  chiefly  made  up  ol  Laureo- 
tiaa  and  Huronian  rocks  of  the  Archaean  protaxis.  The  rocky  hula 
of  the  tableland  to  the  north  long  repelled  settlement,  the  region 
beinx  looked  on  by  the  thrifty  fanners  of  the  south  as  a  wiklerncw 
UscIms  except  for  it*  forests  and  its  furs;  and  unfortunate  settlers 
who  ventured  into  it  usually  failed  and  went  west  or  south  in  search 
:  of  better  land.  Codually.  however,  areas  of  good  Mil  were  opened 
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UP.  in  the  Rainy  river  valley,  ne.ir  I.ike  Temiscaming  and  plwwhi  n-, 
and  mines  of  various  lunds  wrtrr  clL--LL.nrri;il.  .i^  iht  Canjdi.in  i'.i'  iTn' 
rdilu^'Jy  and  its  branches  txlcnd' d  iliriiLi;;h  ih.'  fL^ion.  jnil  at  lonj^th 
the  finding  ol  \eiy  rich  silver  minr?  jrirjiitcil  world-ividc  Jiti'iii[  jn 
to  northern  Ontario.  In  the  ln'iter  t\plurvd  pans  along  iht  great 
lakes  and  the  mlways,  orirs  of  gold,  silver,  nickul,  cobalt,  antimony, 
arsenic,  bi^mulli  and  nicilybdL'iiuin  have  Vnxn  obuincd,  and  several 
important  mines  have  been  opened  up.  Cold  has  been  found  at 
Hiaay  points  across  tbc  whole  province,  (rom  the  mines  of  the  Lalte- 
oT-tlie-Woads  oo  the  west  to  tne  disooverie*  at  Larder  Lake  on  tJic 
««t;  bjif,in  nioat  cases  the  returns  have  been  uqutiitactory,  and 
t  tbi  gold  mines  are  worlcing.  Silver  mines  have  proved 
riiBpoiUnce,  ih  oariy  dayt  near  Thunder  Bay  on  Lake 

 ._.  jTtf  recently  in  the  cobalt  region  near  Lake  Tcmiacaniins 

on  the  csist  side  ol  the  province  Sikvr  I^ct  nune  In  Lake  Superior 
produced  in  all  $3,350,000  worth  ol  !.iKi.'r,  but; Uua  record  will  no 
doubt  be  surpassed  by  Eonie  o(  the  mine;  in  the  catnocduiarily  rich 
cobalt  district.  The  veins  arc  small,  but  contain  native  silver  and 
other  rich  silver  ores  running  eometimcs  several  thousand  ottnces 
per  too,  the  output  bcin^  s.500,000  ox.  in  1906.  Associalcd  with 
the  silver  minerals  arc  rich  ores  o(  cobalt  and  nickel,  combined 
with  arsenic,  antJmony  ami  sulphur,  which  would  be  considered 
valuable  if  occutrin^  alone,  but  are  not  paid  for  under  present 
conditions,  since  they  are  dilticult  to  separate  and  rvfinc.  The 
cobalt  silver  ores  are  (ound  mainly  in  Huronian  con):lomeratc.  but 
also  in  older  Keewaiin  T{]cks  and  younger  diabase,  and  the  silver- 
bearing  rct;ion,  whith  at  first  induded  only  a  (ew  equarc  miles.  \6 
found  to  fMenil  25  m,  to  the  west  and  as  much  lo  the  north.  Up 
to  till'  pn-cLit  till'  \au\,\  inipSrl.int  mineral  product  of  Ont.irio  is 
nickel,  which  is  mined  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sudbury, 
where  the  ores  occur  in  very  large  deposits,  which  in  1905  produoed 
9503  ton*,  more  than  half  of  the  world's  supply  of  the  metaL  With 
tne  nickel  copper  ii  always  found,  and  copper  ores  are  worked  on 
their  own  account  in  a  few  localities.  Men  as  Bruce  ndnea.  Iron 
oces  have  been  discovered  in  many  phces  in  obnnextoft  with  the 
"  iron  [ormation  "  of  the  KeewaUn,  but  nowhero  in  ainounts  comr 
wnble  with  those  of  the  same  lormation  in  Michiganand  Minnesota. 
The  tMa)  minetul  output  of  Ontario,  inctudin);  building  nuteridls 
andcetncnt,  islarser  than  that  of  any  other  province  of  the  dominion, 
and  as  more  careful  exploration  is  carried  on  in  the  northern  parts, 
no  doubt  raanv  more  deposits  uf  value  will  be  discovered.  It  hns 
been  found  that  northern  Ontario  beyond  the  divide  between  the 
Great  Lakes  and  Hudson  Bay  poasesscs  many  millions  of  acres  o( 
arable  land,  clay  deposits  in  a  |JO-t-Klacb!  hke,  tike  those  in  the 
southern  port  of^lhe  province,  running  from  east  to  west  from  Lake 
Ahitibbi  to  a  point  north  of  Lake  Nipi^on.  Kailwaj-s  are  opening 
nil  tr.Kt.  The  clay  belt  is  in  latitudes  south  of  Winnipeg. 
Willi  ,1  ^imA  Slimmer  climate  but  cold  winters.  The  spnice  timlier 
CUV.  riiiK  much  of  the  area  is  of  great  value,  compensating  for  the 
lah.iur  of  f  li'nrinj;  the  land. 

Ltitc%  and  Rivers. — .Ml  parts  of  Ontario  are  well  provided  with 
lakes  and  rivers,  the  most  important  chain  being  that  of  the  St 
Lawrence  and  tlu  Great  Lakes  with  (heir  tributaHes,  which  drrin 
the  more  populous  southern  districts,  and,  with  the  afd  of  elunlsj 
famish  communication  by  fairly  large  veweli  batwttn  lower  St 
Lawrence  and  the  Lake  superior.  Lake  Nipbowtftendful  body 
of  water  851  ft.  above  the  sea,  70  m.  I014  UM  SvMkWUt.  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  headwaters  of  the  St  LamMc'ritiee  Nipiaon 
river  ta  toe  largest  tributary  of  Lake  Superior,  though  aei-erai  other 
inoftuit  rtrm,  such  as  the  Kaministiquia,  the  Pic  and  the  Michi- 
pfcMetii  enter  ft  from  the  north.  All  these  rivers  have  high  falls 
not  for  from  Lake  Superior,  and  Kakcbeka  Tails  on  the  Kamin- 
istiguia  supplies  power  t9  tbc  twhi:  cities  of  Fort  ^^llliam  and  Port 
Arthur,  while  the  deep  water  dt  Its  mouth  makes  the  great  shippini; 

Ct  for  western  wheat  during  the  summer.  The  north  shore  of 
ke  Superior  is  bold  and  rugged  with  many  islands,  such  as  Ipnaee 
and  Michipicoten,  but  with  very  few  settlements,  except  fishing 
stations,  owing  to  its  rocky  character.  At  the  south-eastern  end  St 
Mary's  river  carries  its  waters  to  Lake  Huron,  with  a  fall  of  60a  to 
5S1  It.,  most  of  which  takes  place  nt  Sault  Sninic  Marie,  where  tbc 
largest  IocIm  in  the  world  permit  vessels  of  io.oix>  tons  to  pas?  from 
one  lake  to  the  other,  and  where  water-power  has  been  grc.Tily 
de\tloped  for  use  in  the  rolling  mills  and  wood  pulp  industry'.  The 
north-east  shores  of  Like  Huron  and  it*  large  expansion  Georgian 
liay  an-  frinRi-.l  ivith  thauMinl--  of  inlands,  mostly  small,  but  one  of 
ihvm,  M.Tuiiouliu  hlinil,  i-.  So  m.  long  and  jo  m.  broad.  French 
river,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nipisslni^.  and  Severn  river,  draining  Lake 
Simcoe,  come  Into  Ccof^an  Bay  from  the  cast,  and  canals  have 
been  projected  to  onuwct  Lake  Huron  with  the  5t  Lawrence  by 
each  of  these  ratttea,  A*  netthem  one  to  make  use  of  the  Ottawa 
and  tiie  southern  oae  of  Trent  river.  The  Trent  Valley  canal  is 
Dtrtly  In  opcntioiL  Geotglan  Bay  [a  cut  off  from  the  mam  lake  by 
llnttBidiii  Iriatid  and  tna  ]oot  promontory  of  Bruce  Peninsula. 
Udm  Siipnior  and  Huron  bmi  teach  depths  hundreds  of  feet 
\mfk  MmmI.  but  the  next  lake  in  the  teriea,  St  Clair,  towards 
wUa1jdtol1uR»  drain*  KHtihwanl  through  St  Ckiir  river,  is  very 
ahallaw  and  marshy.  Detroit  river  connects  Lake  St  Cbir  with 
Lake  Erie  at  en  elevation  of  570  ft.;  and  this  comparatively  (shallow 
bkr,  mnnioa  for  340  m.  east  and  wm.  empties  northwards  by 
W^WFllwr  iM»  Lake  Oflauio,.«fekk  ia  inly«4v^  ■>>»■  tfaa  aaa. 


N'i.iK.<ra'F.il!s  with  rapids  above>4ntt|aMlltrariWr'tW  tnttm  0I 

ilu-  ii|i]*r  Likes  >iver  tlie  Ni.igara  (scarpmcnt.  Power  ftDm  i  I— ' 
l.ilU  put  10  i>>e  in  Nr  w  Voik  Mate  and  Onuri'.i.  ,1  Lir^e  amoaanc 
liein^  ■a;tit  to  loruLito  bo  m.  au-.iv.  Wellaud  c.injl.  I>ei\<ie»n  PoTC 
Collhirne  on  Lake  trie  and  Dalhousic  on  Lake  Ontario,  carr-io^ 
vcssila  of  14  ft.  draught  from  one  lake  10  the  other.  FrtMn  I  J  Ice 
OiiUriothcSt  Lawrence  emerges  through  the  mr-rhm  rfthr  Thnin»  utft 
Islands,  where  it  crosses  Archaean  rocKs.  after  which  follow  aevc-a-^l 
rapids  separated  by  quieter  stretches  before  Montreal  is  reached  at 
the  bead  of  ocean  navigation*  Steamers  not  of  too  great  drau^'^C 
can  run  the  latuds  gcnng  down,  but  veateU  must  come  up  Utrou  e  h 
the  canals.  Alt  the  other  rivers  in  (outhcm  Ontario  an  tnbutar*<M» 
of  the  Ucca  or  pf  |tlM  St  Lawrence,  Ottawa.  navigaUe  io  ma  n  >■ 
parts,  being  the  brpist,  and  the  Trent  next  in  iihpanancc.  1  sa 
northern  Ontario  lakes  are  innumerable  and  often  very  plctumquf . 
forminy  f.iMjurite  summer  resorts,  such  as  Lake 'Tematami,  lt«« 
Muskuka  l-ikes  and  Lukc-of-t he-Woods.  The  bttcr  lafce  wisfa 
Rainy  Lake  and  other  connected  bodies  of  water  belong  to  tli« 
Hudson  Bay  system  of  water*,  their  outlet  being  by  W  ir  ^  ipctj  riv<^i- 
to  Lake  Wimilpeir,  from  which  Rows  Nelson  river,  in  Unlano  the 
Albany,  Moose,  Mis.san.ibi  and  Abiiibbi  flow  into  Hudion  Bay,  bue 
none  of  these  rivers  1-.  n,iv  Ih.iIjIo  except  tor  canoes. 

Clima'f. — The  cliiii.iie  lA  Ontario  varies  greatly,  as  might  t>« 
expected  from  its  \\\•'■^  ijn-^--  in  latitude  and  the  relationships  of  the 
Great  to  itic  southern  peninsula  of  the  province.  TiicnOTtScm 

p.irts  as  far  5<iuih  .i^.  the  n.irth  shore  of  I^ke  Superior  havi:  long  and 
LuUI  Lut  bright  uinier^.,  sometimes  with  temperatures  reaching  50*  K~, 
below  icio;  while  their  summers  are  delightful,  with  much  lunshit^e 
and  some  hot  d.iys  hut  plea?.inlly  cool  nights.  Between  Gcorgiaa 
Bay  and  Ottawa  the  winters  ate  less  cold,  but  usually  with  a  plentiful 
snowfall;  while  the  summers  arc  warm  and  sometimes  even  hoc. 
Tbciouth-wcst  prninsula  of  Ontario  has  its  climate  greatly  modi&ed 
by  the  l^Jcea  which  almost  enclose  it.   As  the  lakca  ncMtr  freeac 

irt£S?SSL^1^^ 

t  ion  is  in  th«  (arOi  «  nln,  so  that  the  waadier  Isa  imdi>laM  certainty 
than  in  the  north.    The  summers  are  often  sultry,  thourii  the 

presence  of  the  lakes  prevents  the  intense  heat  experienced  in  the 
states  to  the  west  and  south.  Owing  to  the  mildoesa  of  ita  wintcra, 
the  souih-wesi  peninsula  is  a  famous  fndt  coon  try  with  nwny  vine- 
yards and  orchards  Of  mfxt,  phuDB  wt  paadica.  Indian  corn 
(maize)  is  an  important  Bod  cvop,  and'  tofaMco  ia  cnliivated  oa  a 
large  Kale.  Small  fruits  and  tonwt^ea  are  wdy  grown  fcr  the  city 
markets  and  for  canning,  giving' rise  to  tk  important  tttduatry. 
The  normal  temperatures  (Fahrl)  for  tkr^ 'points  tn  the  seutB- 
western,  tactent.  and  iiiirth-*wartera  poRioasMe  gi\-en  bctow^— 


-1    '  ¥   ■  ■  

. 

Toronto. 

Ottawa. 

Port. 
Arthur. 

December,  January  and  February  . 
I  March.  April  and  May    .  .  . 

ae|RMPK9^  \|nCH)cpi  fUKi  noif^mocr 

40- 6 
65-4 
470 
10. 
33-944 

13-3 
38-5 
07-4 
44-8 

.  in. 

3a-65o 

7-3 
31-1 
58^ 

38-5 
in. 

a3-58o 

Average  animal  prectpitatioit  . 

(A.  P.  C.) 

i'<>^H(ali^l3k«:iDUinriRg  t^bk  fhcnn  tin  popidatiMi  of  th* 

proviaoei— 


lS3l. 

1901. 

'  Townships.        .  . 
'  Towns  and  vjUaBes  . 
Gtica  .    .    ,    ;  . 

1446.613 

,    357.11 1 

1.183.381 
451.9  n 
398.128 

I  .■■47.190 
(  135.757 

9.114.32) 

3,ite.947 

■  The  nanw  riven  to  the  rural  mtuudpalttietL. 
attainl4|;tr|IDpa^tlMc(  vntOWh 


^  city  .on 


Ontario  Is  thus  pTC-emlneittly  an  tgiLlifclilt  (aji^MBe,  tbougfa 
the  growth  of  mantifactures  has  iiii  11  mill  fliitlMlrtllK  of  the 
towns  and  ddea,  and  many  of  the  fuaniUMftMlpHW  homes 
in  the  provfacta  <l  Ifaiikobn,  Aftci<ii-»J'<il>ii«>lrtwa.  Tliii 
emigration  accooiKs  inhixt;  meisarefdr  Aofrfhcmfe  otthe 
population,  thotigh  there  has  also  been  a  slight  drcrcaie  to  Ibe 
birih-rate.  llie  population  was  long  entirely  coniiQcd  to  the 
souihcm  and  eastern  section!  of  the  province,  iriikb  camprije 
an  area  of  about  33,000  iq;  m.f  bOC-taitlMMtfMteft  ia  BOw 
statiooaiy  or  decrca^ng,  whenak  the  imtlwm'  find  wttteta 
portions  are  filling  up  rmpidly.  Toronto,  the  provinris)  capital, 
has  grown  from  sg.ooo  in  1S71  to  about  joo.ooo,  partly  throush 
the  abaotptlaa  of  neighbourlog  towns  iiul  ililm  11  Othci . 
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impmuat  dtks  an  Otuvs  (tte  capital  o£  the  DokikIoq) 
(30,9sl  in  .igoi>,  Hioiltaa  (s),6s4).I'm<i<n  (jT^i),  KiagUon 
(17^1).  1^  wunber  of  mtla  tUgfctly  cscaedi  tbst  of  fenuln. 
Tbc  popatatkn  it  dde^y  <rf  Biituh  dncoit,  tboogh  in  the 
euUtn  counties  mmmm  French  CkmhBim  an  flocking  in 
fiMB  Qnebecind  in  fnae  liittmncts  puicbtK  of  f  annanplu^ 
the  Bridik.  There  aro  also  about  >o,ooo  Indlaiia,  many  oi 
wbom  m  dvUiaed,  enjoy  the  fnncfaiM  and  an  cnrafled  in  the 
Dominion  militin.  There  ia  no  Mate  Chnidi,tbongh  t^iflHhiji 
devoted  to  rcUgioa  porpOKS  arc  alnsott  wboily  exempt  from 
■nnicipal  taxation  The  Hctbodi>ts  are,  numakdly,  the 
■ronnit  nligioiis  body,  then  coma  PrabyUiiana,  Romm 
Cathnlin  and  Aagbcaat,  la  the  order  named. 

iMannnMiM. — The  executive  power  b  vetted  in  a  lieuteaant- 
gcmenor  appointed  for  Sn  ytm  by  the  federal  goveament, 
and  atnated  by  an  executive  council,  who  have  leau  in  and  arc 
icspmisible  to  the  local  legjsUtnre.  TbhoontittiofoDeluMueooly, 
of  106  BcsibeTt,  elected  by  what  it  piacticaBy  manhood  tuffirage. 

The  mnnidpal  qratam  tdU  nabodies  the  spfrit  and  poipaae  of 
the  Baidfrin  Mnnfc^ial  Act  which  oiigiDated  it  bi  1849.  Ihov^ 
hued  rather  on  the  simple  Engliih  model  than  on  the  more 
compiicstcd  mniidpaJ  govenunents  of  the  United  States,  it 
hat  certain  featmt  of  Its  own,  and  It  revised  from  year  to  year. 
On  it  liave  been  modelled  the  mtmldpal  ayatem  of  the  other 
pnivlncen.  Munldpal  owneisUp  does  not  prevail  to  any  eMeat, 
and  in  the  larger  dtlcs  the  powcn  of  oertahi  great  corporations 
have  tended  to  canae  friction,  but  such  malttn  as  the  provnwn 
of  dearie  power  and  Kgbt  are  gndnal^  bang  taken  in  iMod  both 
hjr  the  mmidpalitlei  and  by  the  pimdnco,  and  »  laBmy  and 
wtfllMl  bMid  appotetsd  by  the  local  l^itlatm  hu  certain 
pewcn  over  the  railways  and  electric  tramltao. 

Ftmmmct.—By  the  BaHA  North  Aomrica  Act,  «dd(h  foraMd  in 
1867  the  Dominioa  oi  Canada,  the  ptavincBi  liave  the  ^ight  of  direct 
UBtioa  onljr.  Against  this,  however,  a  strong  pfcjudice  exists, 
lad  in  Ontario  the  only  direct  taxation  lalcct  the  form  of  taxes  on 
cerperations  (insurance,  loan  and  nilwMy  companies),  sncccsdon 
doaca.  Kqoor  ttoncet,  Ac  Thew,  toeether  with  returns  from 
fariottsinvcstnMnia,canui)K*ol provincial  buitdings, &c.,  yieUlaboui 
one-third  of  the  revenue.  Anotncr  third  comes  Irom  the  Dccninion 
subsidy,  granted  in  lieu  of  the  powei  of  indirect  laxaiion,  and  ihc 
•cnuiadrr  from  the  sale  or  lease  ol  crown  lands,  timber  and  minerals. 
Owing  CO  the  ucdknc*  of  the  nwniripal  aysiem  there  has  been  a 
■cadency  to  devolve  thereon,  in  whole  or  in  part,  ccmin  financial 
Imidens  on  the  plea  of  decentralization.  The  Anancca  of  the  province 
have  been  well  administered,  and  only  in  recent  years  has  a  debt 
been  incuned,  chiefly  owing  to  the  construction  of  a  provindsl  railway 
10  aid  in  the  development  of  the  aortbeni  diKrictt. 

£dacalim.— As  cariy  at  1797  000/no  acres  of  crown  lands  were 
wt  apart  lor  educational  purpoMS,  and  a  well  .organized  lyttem  of 
education  now  exists,  whicn,  since  1876,  has  constituted  a  department 
o(  the  provincial  gowmment.  A  latidable  attempt  has  been  nude 
to  beep  ibe  education  department  free  from  the  vagaries  and  the 
strife  of  party  pobiics.  and  the  advantage*  61  political  control  have 
becaasnuch  fekasttsdrawbacla.  Since  1906  a  laperintendcnt  has 
been  appointed  «ritb  brge  powers,  independent  of  political  control 
and  with  the  assistance  of  an. advisory  council;  attention  is  abo 
paid  to  the  advice  of  the  peovitteial  Educational  Aaaodatioa.  which 
meets  yearly  at  Toronto. 

School  attendance  it  oompubory  between  the  agea  of  eight  and 
lounern,  and  is  enforced  by  truant  oOicefs.  The  primary  or  public 
schools  are  free  and 'undenominational.  They  annot.  however,  be 
called  secular,  as  they  are  opened  and  etncd  with  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  dosed  with  th«  reading  of  the  Bible.  From  these  rdigious 
esercises  any  children  may  absent  themselves  whose  parents  profess 
coniicientious objections.  Aftcralongand  bitter sirugxle  the  Kooian 
Catbolica  woo  in  18A3  the  rieht  (o  separate  schools.  These  may  be 
set  Dp  in  any  district  u^n  the  request  of  not  lest  than  five  heads  of 
familwa.  The  rates  levied  en  tbHr  supporters  are  devoted  ewchwivety 
■»  the  tcjwrate  schools,  which  also  share  pre  roia  in  the  governmeM 
grant.  Although  many  Roman  Catholic  children  attend  the  public 
schools,  the  number  of^teparatc  schools  a.  under  the  influence  of  the 
prieschood,  steadily  increasing.  Under  certain  conditions.  Protest- 
ant* and  coloured  persons  nay  also  daim  separate  schoois,  tnil  of 
these  only  four  er  live  eaist.  Nuawrowt  luiidcfgarteot  tiave  been 
cstaUishm  in  the  cities. 

Secondary  education  it  imparted  in  high  schools  and  coTlcgiate' 
tBStitetes-    These  may  etact  fees  or  give  free  education  at  the 

'A  high  school  ia  raised  to  the  rank  of  ratlegiaie  Initituie  on 
complying  with  certain  provisions,  chief  among  whirh  are  the  cm- 
ptoyweat  of  at  Icaat  few  leachets  with  Dcgmt  hi  Honoon  from  a 
fccogaiaed  Canadian  daiversity.  Sach  aa  InelitutiM  nceivei  • 
aghdy  larger  govemmeat  grant. 
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optionof  ihelocaltruitees.  There  are  also  numerous  private  mIm|u 

iji  these  such  as  are  incorpurntcd  are  aided  by  cxcmptioa  ufaw 
uiuiUcipdl  i^xjiion.  In  and  nrouod  Toronto  are  numerous  '■-r^pffiig 
.schools  and  college*,  of  which  those  for  boys  are  on  the  toadA  ot 
the  great  public  schools  of  England.  Of  these  the  most  cdebraiM 
is  Upper  Canada  College,  founded  in  i8>9,  and  lon^  part  of  the  eda- 
cational  system  of  ibe  province,  but  now  under  private  rncitrol. 

TliL'  iiri.vinii.jl  iinivcr^iiy  is  sliu^u-d  in  Turo/ilu,  since  1906 

li  15  Ix'.  II  i:fn .'mod  Ly  .in  iiitlL(ii;iuJi  n[  iMwrd.  tivor  nhinh  a  iwvcr  ol 
veui  ii  [ii  iiin'ii  by  ilic  iiciiiciiAnl-sovcrni/r  in  council.  \Viih  (ha 
afhliatcd  cullrj;!-?,  it  bad  in  li)i>»  a  staff  ot  356,  and  3^45  sludcnts. 
There  arc  jI-ji  nintiwous  universities  ihroujjhout  province, 
(ouniieil  in  t.irly  <Uyn  by  llit  vjrious  religioLS  Ijixlic;.  Ul  tiuse 
Viclori.1  (Mt(biKli--li  and  Trinily  (Aiiilicm)  .iiu  in  Torunru,  .1111] 
Iiavc  lx<omc  feiU-rjiiii  widi  the  [iriisini.i.il  uniM-r.-ily,  in  niuch 
ihey  have  mciGcd  their  di-gree-confemng  p.iwtr;.  iibicMa5ttr 
(liaptbt)  is  3lw>  in  Toronto,  and  reuins  its  iiKlLiK'nilunce.  The 
others  are  Queen's  University,  Kingston  (I'lci^viirian);  the 
Uestan  University.  London  (Anglican);  and  ibe  university  ol 
Ottawa  (ftomaj  Cathnlki-  Womeostudentaare admitted  toall  th« 
universtnea  aave  Ottawa  on-tne  same  terms  as  men,  and  form  nearly 
une-lhird  of  the  whole  nunoer  of  students.  Theological  collies  are 
supported  by  the  various  reli^ou*  bodies,  and  are  in  afBliadon  with 
one  or  other  of  the  universities. 

The  puUic  and  high  schools  tend  rather  to  follow  Ameiicaa 
than  British  methods,  though  lets  freedom  is  allou-cd  to  the  local 
authorities  than  in  most  Of  the  American  states.  Only  those  teitt 
Uioks  authorized  by  the  oentnd  department  may  be  used,  tfff 
text  books  may  be  issued  at  the  discndpa  of  the  V'^jtwWBMft 
but  in  moat  cue*  are  provided  by  parattt.  E»«MaS3ijj3K 
separate  or  high,  share*  m  the  pnmncial  grant,  bat  ua«l|HWNKlH 
bunlcn  falls  on  the  local  authorities. 

Owins  to  tlic  [o»  rale  ol  hildrics.  the  percentage  of  women  teacht-r^ 
Cspcoally  in  the  public  H'hi-ul:;.  h  steadily  imnMsing.  and  now 
amounts  in  \bv^  to  nlniMst  The  same  cause  has  jIso  riiiuccd 

their  age,  an'l  the  It.ichi  r.^  .m'  in  many  cases  ejn'cdiiij;ly  immaiure. 
The  insliliili"n  oi  .1  niLiiiiiium  Hilary  by  the  uriivinLial  dcihirlment 
led  to  such  naiil.ince  t!i.il  il  w.ts  withdrawn,  'ml  j  d;:ii[ii.t  advance 
in  s.il,iries  has  taken  piai  (■  sipi-O  li**''.^.  In  i!h-  t'n.il  'l!-.lricls  an 
iitftiii't  is  bcinit  made  in  ir,i  rr.it:  rtliciijncy  by  (l.i  1 1  n! -■.■!i..'jtion  of 
(J'viT.i)  small  schools  and  iIil-  CoiULyjnte  ol  thccluldiLn  to  oncct-nlral 
building. 

The  curriculum,  originally  inixltlled  on  th^it  of  Knj-lind,  is  it-ing 
pratlually  modified  by  the  nercssiili^s  of  a  new  counliy.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  literary  and  tdcntific  subjects,  manual  training, 
doaKttic  science,  agricultuie  and  kindred  •ubjecta  are  taught  in 
the  public  and  high  scboolt,  and  in  the  larger  towna  technical 
institutcaarebeinglouixlefL  Many  f]f  the  rural  schools  have  pirdent, 
in  which  the  elements  of  agriculture,  botany  and  kindred  subjecia 
are  taught  in  a  practical  manner.  Travelling  libraries  are  sent 
through  the  country  districts,  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
exiend  similar  aid  to  the  lumber-camps. 

The  training  of  teachers  is  carefully  supervised.  Numerous  model 
iind  normal  schnoU  exist,  and  a  well-cquipticd  normal  coll^  at 
'l  oronio.  The  smillcr  county  model  schods  nave,  dnce  I9O6-1907, 
hct-n  consolidated  and  centralized  in  the  larecr  towns. 

At  (iui'lph  is  the  Ontario  Asriculiural  Oillegc.  founded  ai>d  en- 
by  ili<-  provincial  sovcrnmcnt,  and  graotly  enlarged  tnd 
i.  ilifovid  by  the  generosity  of  Sir  William  mscdonald  (u 
Ii  .  MTviies  in  pl.icing  provincial  agriculture  on  a  scienti5c  msB 
i-innot  be  over-csiimaiH.  The  govcrnnienl  abo  maintains  an 
ii'siitiite  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  llclleville  and  for  the  blind  at 
lii.miford.  At  Kingston  it  supports  3  dairy  schixJ  and  a  large 
Bcb'iol  of  iiiinim;. 

Af.rKiJ  ill  nr. — About  tlii'c-fifllis  of  the  inhabitants  areenuaged 
in  ajjficiiltiiral  pursuit?,  ami  in  I'jio  the  amount  inveslnl  in  Innds, 
biiildingi.  implements  and  ttnck  ua>  double  that  Inveslei!  inlhe 
manuf.iclurrs  ol  Ihc  nhn''-  Doiniiiion.  Nr.irly  all  t hr  l.irmS  are 
worked  by  their  owncis.  and  .'1  simiile  and  eftcienl  syitem  of  land- 
transfer  is  in  use.  The  farming  population  in  the  (Jder  parts  of  >lhe 
province  lends  to  decline  in  numbers,  owing  toenrigraticm.  partly  to 
t  he  towns,  but  especially  to  the  newer  bndsof  Manitobaand  the  wcct. 
Yet,  owing  tntlMincnaiing  u*rof  sdentifKimpkmentsandnietliodt 
promotedby  IhtMrnal  and  provincial  governntents,  the  total  value 
ol  sgricnllistal  arailBcts  increased  by  over  w%  between  18S1  and 
toio.  In  tmtht,  sea  is  fertife  aid.  tbcr  dimaic  lamaaUt. 
Thf  district  nenh  of  the  Hehto^'Shndi  hnwilappaaid  w  be« 
barren  «iMenK*a,  has  pKmdnt  pact  aulUUe  for  agrlcidtaiCk^aBd 
is  steadily  increasing  in  pofiulation.  Mixed  farming  and  the  raising 
of  lii-e  slock  Is  becoming  more  and  more  the  rule,  so  that  the  failure 
of  any  one  crop  becomes  of  less  vital  imimrtance.  The  average  farm 
varies  in  sire  from  too  to  Joo  acre*.  Wheat,  barh^y,  eats,  peas, 
potatoes  and  other  roots  arc  staple  crops,  the  average  yMd  of  wheat 
iM'ing  about  30  btJ^ihels  an  acre:  cattle  arc  increa«ins  in  number  aad 
improving  in  quality,  and  all  branches  of  dairy  farming  priMper. 
Owing  to  tariff  restrictions,  the  I'nited  Stales  market  is  being 
more  and  more  abandoned,  and  improvements  in  cold  itoragr  are 
makliq  It^oHible-lia  wmoisjwfigtasiflriialn  .tiMtaaianaMitilitt 
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hones  and  sheep  is  tininr.nn' 
lormerly  abandoned  i.\  :;r(  li  |- 
an  increasing  industry.  L.ir 
and  other  v-cgeiabka 
Thrci-nn.incrs  ol  tlu-  oc.  h.ird 


or  d'rlininK,  but  the  raisinR  of  hogs,  ' 
irt  III  ilu-  wfiurn  st.iics,  is  becomin),' 
:  (uiantiiie:.  c;l  tora,  toniaiocs 

[iijil,  chklly  fur  home  cimsumpiion. 
lan.ls  ^>f  C.KMil.i  ait  in  Ontario,  (he 
chl>^f  crlips  Ix-iiU  anpif^  iiiid  iv.irbt--.  1  CLiliivation  ot  the  lattL-t 
centre?  in  the  Nlj^;Ar.i  i)cninsiiLi,  but  aii|iU".  lUjurish  along  the  i^-at 
lakes  and  tin?  Lawrence  Irom  Goderich  to  Cornnall.  In  Lsm-x 
and  Kcnl,  and  alun^  the  shore  of  Lake  trie,  tobacco  and  grapes 
fonn  a  staple  crop,  and  wine  of  fair  quality  is  produced. 

Liimter.— Slightly  lc«a  than  half  TPtnains  of  the  forest  which  onco 
covered  iliE  whole  province.  The  tamber  industry  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  part  of  the  Donunion,  though  Quebec  pouesaes  greater 
timber  ueas  utuouched.  The  nu^MVoui  udua  and  rivers  greatly 
facilitate  the  bringinE  of  tlwtlnbertQ  fMrltA.  AU  tree*  were  long 
Kttle  thouKbt  of  la  comparison  with  the  fine,  but  of  late  years 
poelar  ma  muM  have  proved  of  great  value  in  the  makinf;  of 
paper  oulit,  and  hard<<Mt)d  (<»k,  bcccli,  ash,  clcn,  certain  varieties 
of  name)  is  beWmfaiK  incrCBsingly  valuable  for  use  in  Hooring  and 
the  making  of  rumiture.  In  the  spring  the  making  of  syrup  and 
sugar  from  the  sap  of  the  sugar-maple  is  a  typical  industry. 

Much  splendid  timber  hoa  been  needlessly  destroyed,  chiefly  by 
fare*t-Ein»,  but  alio  by  improvident  farmers  in  their  haste  to  ckar 
the  land.  Increased  attention  ia  now  being  paid  by  both  pravincial 
iind  federal  coverhmenM  to  preservation  and  to  reforestatbn. 
Special  areas  have  been  set  apart  on  which  no  tuuber  may  be  cut, 
and  on  which  the  problems  o(  scientific  forestry  nay  bt  itoifiotL 
Of  these,  the  earliest  was  (he  Algonquin  National  Ptfkt  wUdl  mha 
forms  a  fiAven  of  ri'foge  for  the  wild  creature". 

Norihtrii  Oaiiiiiu  is  still  a  valuable  lur-bcaring  and  humin;* 
rnuntry,  moose,  caribou,  fox.  bear,  oner,  mink  and  skunk  tn-'wv- 
louTiJ  in  lart'.e  qn.imiuc-.i.  Wiilves,  once  numerous,  hav-e  now  been 
ahno-jt  >-\rir[i':iftl.  tlmngh  a  bounty  on  each  head  Is  still  paid. 

Minettih. — Tbe  Ei>oi;r,iiiiucal  distribution  of  the  great  mineral 
wealth  of  Ontario  ha,s  already  been  indicated  Physical  Ceegraphy, 
above).  Save  for  beds  of  lignite,  said  to  exist  in  the  extreme  north, 
coal  is  not  found  and  has  to  be  imported,  chiefly  from  the  stales  of 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  though  Nova  Scotia  furnishes  an  i(tcreasinK 
quantity.  The  production  of  iron  is  etinulaud  by  foiktal  mm 
nrovincial  bounlsBi.  Tte  province  MpfMlllMrcWlHliMkdf'^ 
iron  ore  mined  in  the  Datninfon,  but  ntacb  k  iUlt  Imported.  The 
otitiMt  oC  gold  >*  decreaang.  The  nickel  mloea  in  the  neighbourhood 
irsidbmY  are  tho  larfot  In  tbc  mrU.  «uu4vallinfc  those  of  Ne^ 
CtWotuB.  In  the  tame  tUstrict,  and  cUefty  In  connexion  with  the 
nickel  mines,  large  quantities  of  oa^ipet  are  produced.  When  iit 
■90s  the  rich  (silver  area  was  found  in  northern  Ontario,  a  rush  was 
msule  to  it,  comparable  to  those  to  the  Australian  and  Californian 
Koldfields.  Cob.\lt,  the  centre  of  this  area,  is  103  m.  from  North  Bay 
by  ttie  provinci.d  r.^il»ay  (Tern i<icaini rag  &  North  Ontario  railway). 
In  the  same  inii^hboiirhcind  are  found  cobalt,  arsenic  and  bismuth. 
In  the  older  di-trift*  'il  the  province  arc  found  petroleum  and  salt. 
The  district  ar.i  iml  1 'rr ruliji  prod'icc-s  .ilxiiit  jo.ooo.ooo  K^l'lons  ot 
petroleum  y.Lily,  iir.n  ii(.,illy  the  vi  liule  dulpm  of  the  ilominion. 
Salt  is  worked  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  HuroEi.  but  ihc  produriion  ii 
li-ii  thin  half  that  imiwrled.  Natural  gas  ia  prDiUiml  in  tli-'  couniics 
(•[  VVclland  and  Es^ex.  and  exported  in  pipi;->  to  llulLiki  and  UclinU, 
Among  the  Icf-s  important  mclils  and  miiierjli  wbieli  .tto  al'«)  miiivJ, 
ii  corundum  of  esiiecial  purity. 

Monujacluies  and  Comment. — Manufactures  arc  becoming  nf 
increasing  importance.  The  obstacle  due  to  lack  of  coal  is  oilset  by 
th,;  splendid  water  powers  afforded  by  the  rapid  streams  in  ail  part* 
01  the  province.  Save  (or  the  Hour  and  grist  mills,  lew  do  more  that 
supply  the  markets  of  the  l>ominion,  of  which  they  control  an  in- 
creasing portion.  Woollen  mills,  distilleries  and  breweries  and 
manuncturcs  of  leather,  locomotives  and  iron-work,  furniture 
■gricuhuial  implements,  cloth  and  paper  an)  the  chief.  Tbe  great 
■gilliMllllill  ilii  ililii|iiiii  III  of  the  western  provinces,  in  which  manu- 
tMiUlWi  iw  lilllii  id  I  mil  III,  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  in- 
Jtanwtil'the' older  provinces,  especially  Ontario. 
-"■GMMMM^eoMta'^Nufflcrous  lakes  and  rivers  afford  means  of 
'fllNlUnui^catilNii  and  obstacles  thereon  have  been  largely  overcome 
by  Wiab  (sw  Canada).  Railways  gridiron  the  provmee,  which 
contains  over  one-third  the  total  mileage  of  the  dominion;  their 
construction  is  aided  by  provincial  and  municipal  subsidies,  iri 
addition  to  that  paid  by  the  federal  government.  The  provincial 
govemmcnt  owns  a  line  running  north  from  North  Bay,  operated  by 
a  board  of  commissioners.  The  other  railways  arc  owned  by  private 
companies,  but  are  subject  to  the  decisions  of  a  federal  railw.iy 
commission.  The  provincial  railway  and  municipal  boartl  also 
CNerci;j;3  control,  especially  over  the  city  and  juburban  electric  line*. 

//;"j/ory.— The  first  while  man  known  to  have  set  foot  in  what 
is  now  Ontario  was  Champlain.  In  1613  he  explored  the  Ottawa 
tivcr  as  far  as  Allumettc  Island;  in  1615,  starling  from  Montreal, 
tic  reached  the  Georgian  Bay  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  tivcr,  Lake 
Ni[iij-:ii>;  .mil  I'leiith  river,  and  ihcii  by  way  of  Lakes  Couclncliing 
and  Sioicoe  and  the  Trent  river  system  of  lakes  anditieams  made 
'Vfc^  OMtii«.'alled  fqr'hbft  fittadwiauB.  '  Vtw 


winter  of  1615-1616  be  flpeu  UKOg  Ibt  Hiina  IndUniB,  actt  tha 
GeMgian  Bqr.  la  1615  a  iiiiniiiii  umiic  ttno  Indiana  wn 
founded  by  tbe  RcooUet  f  dan,  and  cuikd  oa  with  great  wccns 

and  devotion  by  the  Jesuits,  but  in  1648-1650  the  Hmon  natioa 
was  olmoat  utterly  dtalrayed  by  an  invasiott  of  their  hcredilafy 
Iocs,  tbe  Inqooia.  Fnm  its  centre  U  Quebec  Ftendicivilitatioa 
extuded  akni  tbe  Miaiiaripiii  and  the  Gteat  Lakes,  and  alM 
northwanb  to  Hudson^  Bay.  Xo  tbe  wotem  cooittry 
posts  were  founded,  wherein  lur-tiader  and  missionary  were  nftcn 
at  variance,  the  tndec  finding  brandy  his  best  mcdiiun  of  ex- 
change, while  the  miatioDary  tried  in  vain  to  stay  iu  nvafcs 
among  his  flod:.  On  tbe  bantlen  of  vAM  is  now  (hitaiio  tbe 
chief  points  were  at  tbe  stiategEc  centres  of  Fott  FMtenac 
(now  Kingston),  Niagara,  Michilimaclunsc  and  Sault-Sl^Marie- 
Faitho-  north,  in  what  is  now  New  Ontario,  their  Eo^iih  rivals, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  bad  etoie  at  less  permanent  posts, 
espcdally  at  Fort  Albany  and  Ifooae  Factory. 

With  tbe  centon  ot  French  North  America  to  Great  Britain  In 
1763,  tbe  Indian  lords  of  the  sul  rose  under  Pontiac  in  a  last 
attempt  to  shake  o9  the  white  man,  and  in  1763-17&S  there  was 
bard  fighting  along  tbe  western  froaticr  from  Sault-Ste-Maiie 
to  Detndt.  Thereafter  lor  almost  twnty  years,  Ontario  m» 
traveised  only  by  wandering  bands  of  ttappeo,  diiefly  belongins 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  but  iu  1781  bands  o(  Americas 
loyalists  began  to  occupy  tbe  fertile  country  along  tbe  Bay  of 
QuintA,  and  in  tbe  Niagara  peninsula,  the  first  settlement  being 
made  in  1783  at  Kingston.  Betwem  itSx-itS^  ^bont  5000 
loyalisU  entered  OiUario,  and  were  given  hlwnl  grants  of  land 
by  the  Britbh  government. 

Tbe  oligarchic  constitution  established  in  Canada  in  1774  by 
the  Quebec  Act  did  not  suit  men  trained  in  tbe  school  of  local 
seU-gBTemment  which  Britain  bad  unwittingly  established  in 
the  American  colonies,  and  the  ^t  of  representative  Inuittiiiem 
was  soon  necessary.  In  the  debates  in  the  British  paHiament 
Fox  urged  that  the  whole  territory  should  remain  one  province, 
and  of  this  the  governor-general,  >be  lU  baron  Dorchester  {qx.), 
was  on  the  whole  In  favour,  but  in  1791  Ktt  introduced  and 
carried  tbe  Constitutional  Act,  wUdi  UK>er  and  Lower 
Canada  were  separated.  The  Ottawa  river  was  chosen  as  tbe 
main  boundary  between  tbem,  but  the  retention  by  Lower 
Canada  of  the  tdgneuries  of  New  LonguetiU  and  Vandreuil,  on 
the  western  nde  ot  the  river,  is  a  ctirious  instance  of  the  triumph 
of  social  and  luBtorical  conditions  over  geographical.  To  the  new 
province  were  given  English  civil  and  criminal  law.  a  legisUlivo 
assembly  and  council  and  a  lieutenant-governor;  in  tbe  words  of 
its  first  governor,  Colonel  John  Craves  Simcoe,  It  had,  "  the 
British  Constitution,  and  all  the  forms  which  secure  and  mainiaia 
it."  Simcoe  set  to  work  with  great  energy  to  develop  the  pro- 
vince, but  he  quarTcIIcd  with  the  go'/craor^scneral  over  his  pet 
schctoe  of  founding  military  colonics  of  retired  soldiers  in  different 
parts  of  the  province,  and  retired  in  1796.  Even  before  his 
retirement  political  feuds  had  broken  out,  which  increased  in 
bitterness  year  by  year.  In  so  far  as  these  had  other  causes  than 
the  Anglo-Saxon  love  of  faction,  they  were  due  to  the  formation 
by  the  loyalists,  their  descendants  and  hangcn-on  of  a  clique 
who  more  and  more  engrossed  political  and  social  power.  The 
En^h  church  also  lermed  a  quasi-ofiiciol  clerical  oligarchy, 
and  the  land  reserved  by  the  Constitutional  Act  tor  the  support 
of  "  a  protestant  clergy  "  formed  a  fruitful  source  of  bitterness. 

For  a  time  the  War  of  1813-1814  with  the  United  States  put  an 
end  to  the  strife.  The  war  gave  some  bcrmc  traditions  to  the 
province,  and  in  special  cemented  that  loyalty  to  Great  Britain 
for  which  Ontario  has  been  conspicuous.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
natural  dislike  al  the  United  States  felt  by  the  loyalists  and  their 
descendants  was  deepened  and  broadened,  and  has  not  yetwboUy 
died  away,  eq>edally  among  the  women  of  tbe  province.  The 
jobbiiyc  of  land  by  the  official  clique,  whose  frequent  inter- 
marriages won  for  them  the  name  of  "  The  Family  Compact." 
the  undoubted  grievance  of  the  "  Qergy  Reserves  "  and  the 
well-meaning  high-handedness  and  social  exdustvencssof  militoiy 
governors,  who  tried  hard  but  unavailingly  to  stay  the  democratic 
wave,  soon  reeved  piditkal  discord,  wbicb  f6iiiid  a  voice  la. 
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that  bom  agitator,  wnHam  Lyon  Mackcnifa.  A  yraa  bat  Im 
vigoRKu  Mformer  «u  Robert  Baldwin,  who  uw  tbu  in  npons' 
tblc  gimnuiietit  by  the  ciin  (or  the  poUtkal  graen-ilduicn  (nm 
«fai|A  Upper  Cauda  m  luffering.  But  tboogk  Baldwin  ud- 
Mackfoiif  wece  la  the  light,  it  U  vciy  doubtful  whether  their 
party  could  at  the  time  have  giveo  the  country  ai  cheap  and 
efficient  a  civQ  lervice  as  wfti  givai  by  the  Family  Compact, 
•rbo  had  at  least  education  and  an  honoufable  tradition. 

In  1857  dlKontent  Oared  up  into  a  plttfnl  Uttle  KbdBon,  led 
by  Ma^ntie.  Hii*  tngical  farce  was  soon  tt  an  tai  and  iu 
author  a  fugllive  in  the  United  States,  whence  be  iiutigatod 
bands  of  bo^gans  to  make  piratical  attacks  upon  the  Canadian 
frontier.  Thus  forcibly  nmioded  «(  the  exiuence  of  Canada, 
the  Britiib  gonmment  sent  out  Lord  Durham  to  Investigate,  and 
OS  a  reault  of  Us  vq;>oit  the  twoCanadaswereln  1841  united  In  a 
legislattvt  union. 

Hcanwhile  the  southeni  part  vi  the  province  bad  been  fUItng 
up.  In  i79t  the  population  was  probably  under  i^ooe;  in 
1834  it  WIS  iso,o66,  and  in  1841,455^688.  llio  eattem  counties 
e(  Skonnont  and  Clengairy,  and  parts  of  the  western  peninsula, 
bad  been  settled  by  Highlaodcrs;  the  Canada  Company, 
organized  in  1815  by  the  Scottish  novelist,  John  Colt,  had 
founded  the  town  of  Gudph,  had  cleared  large  tracts  of  luid  in 
the  western  penbisula,  and  settled  thereon  hundreda  of  the  beat 
clasB  of  En^ish  and  Scotch  settlers. 

Once  granted  responsible  government,  and  the  liberty  to 
malce  her  own  mistakes.  Upper  Canada  went  ahead.  The  popula* 
tfon  rase  to  953,004  in  1851  and  to  1^96,091  in  1861.  Poh'UcaUy 
•be  fonnd  Lower  Canada  an  uneasy  yoke-fellow.  The  equality 
of  icpRsenlation,  granted  at  the  union,  at  fitst  unfair  to  Lower 
Canada,  became  still  more  unfair  to  Upjicr  Canada,  as  her 
population  first  equalled  and  then  surpa^ed  that  of  her  sister 
province.  The  Roman  Catholic  claim  to  separate  state-aided 
■chads,  at  length  conceded  in  t86j,  long  set  the  reUgions 
twdies  by  the  ears.  Materially  the  province  prospered.  The 
**  Oeisy  Reserves  "  were  seculuizcd  in  1854,  and  in  1S51  began 
a  taOway  devdopment,  the  excitement  and  extravagance  catued 
by  whidi  led  in  1857  to  a  financial  crbb  and  the  bankruptcy  ct 
vaiions  municipalities,  but  which  on  the  whole  produced  great 
and  lasting  benefit.  The  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United 
States,  in  operation  from  1854  to  1866,  and  the  high  prices  for 
farm  produce  due  to  the  American  Civil  War,  brought  about  an 
almost  hectic  prosperity.  In  the  discussions  from  which  sprang 
the  federation  of  1867,  Ontario  was  the  one  province  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  union,  which  was  only  rendered  possible  by  the 
coalition  of  her  rival  leaders,  J.  A.  Macdonald  and  George  Brown. 

Since  Federation  Upper  Canada  has  been  known  as  the  province 
olOnUrio.  Tbefirstprovindalgovermncnt,  formed  on  coalition 
lines  by  John  Sandfield  Macdonald,  was  thrifty  and  not  unpro- 
gresiive,  bat  In  1871  was  defeated  by  a  reorganized  Bberal  party, 
which  held  power  from  1871  to  1905,  aiwl  on  the  whole  wotlhily. 
Under  Oliver  Mowat,  premier  from  1873  to  1896,  the  govern- 
ment, though  strongly  partisan,  was  thrifty  and  honest.  An 
excellent  system  of  primary  and  secondary  schools  was  organized 
by  Egcrton  Ryerson  (1803-1881)  and  C.  W,  Ross  (q.v.),  higher 
education  was  aided  and  a  school  of  practical  science  established 
in  Toronto  and  of  mining  in  Kingston;  agriculture  was  fostered, 
andaflcxcellcnt  agricultural coUcge  founded  at  Cuelph  in  1874. 

The  great  struggle  of  the  time  was  with  the  federal  gavera- 
nent  on  the  question  of  provincial  rights.  Several  questions  in 
which  Ontario  and  the  Dominion  came  into  conflict  were  carried 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Ptivy  Council,  and  in  all  of 
them  Mowat  was  successfuL  CanDC^ed  with  this  was  the 
boundary  struggle  with  Manitoba,  the  latter  province  being 
aided  by  the  federal  government,  paitfy  out  of  dlwke  for  Mowat, 
partly  because  the  crown  lands  in  the  dlqntted  teiritory  would, 
bad  it  been  adjudged  to  Manitoba,  have  been  under  federal 
contnL  Had  Manitoba  won,  the  boondaty  line  wouM  have  been 
drawn  about  6  m.  east  of  Pent  Arthur,  but  In  1884  the  Jodicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  unaidmously  decided  in  favour  «I 
Ontario;  and  in  18S8  another  decfslim  gave  her  absdnte  control 
of  the  crows  bads  of  New  Ontario.  Under  Mowat't  nccettm 
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the  barnacles  which  always  attach  to  a  party  long  in  power 

became  unpleasantly  coi^cuous,  and  in  Jamiaiy  1905  the 
cossdence  of  Ontario  sent  the  ronervatlves  into  power,  more 
from  disgust  at  their  opponenu  than  (torn  any  enthusiasm  for 
thenudvea.  The  new  govermnent  dispbyed  unexpected  energy, 
ability  and  strength.  The  primary  and  modd  schools  were  con- 
solidated and  improved;  the  provincid  university  was  given 
increased  dd  from  the  succession  duties;  various  public  utilities, 
previously  operated  by  private  oompanlet,  were  taken  over  by 
the  province,  and  worlwd  with  vifoar  and  socceis.  At  the 
election  of  the  8th  of  June  1908  the  cometvatlveftvenuBent  was 
returned  by  an  Incrtued  majority. 

BiauoGtAPHy.— Stotitriiuf.-  The  varloos  departments  of  the 
proviiKad  pivemmcnt  pablith  annud  raparta,  and  frequent  apecid 
Rportt.  Anong  thcM  may  be  noted  thMc  of  the  Buiean  of  Hinea 
*a4  the  aiGbaaotogicd  reports  by  David  Ihnrb  (i86«fI906).  Shwa 
1880  toe  uuveTMty  of  Toraoto  has  publiued  numennis  valuable 
■tudies  on  historical,  economic  aod  social  nnritioni.  eg.  Adam 
Shortt,  ifMHrrpd  Cttenimtnl  im  OnJerM. 

Uimhtat:  The  c«rly  biMory  of  the  province  is  best  gtven  in  the 
general  hiuonc*  o(  Canada  by  MacMuUen  and  IGiqctfonl  (mc 
Camada).  Emect  Cruikshanka  hai  publidicd  numerous  eiccclknt 
studies  on  the  Ontario  «ection  of  the  War  of  tSta.  lard  Durham's 
celebrated  fe^Pri  (1839,  reprinted  1901)  is  lea  truitwonhy  on  Ontaria 
than  OR  Quebec.  R.  and  K.  M.  Hitar's  Ih  tkt  Dayt  of  At  Caiuim 
Company  depict*  the  life  of  ihe  eariy  tettlcm.  Biosraphies  exin  of 
most  of  the  chief  men:  C.  R.  W.  Biggar.  Sir  Olim  Mowot  (a  vols., 
I905)>  is  practically  a  hittory  of  Ontario  from  1867  to  1896.  The 
provincial  government  ha*  ttsued  an  excellent  Doaimeniory Hitl^ 
ofEdmotitm  in  Ontario,  by  J.  C.  Hodgins  (aS  vol*.).  See  aboW. 
Kijitfiot^>  Eviy  BMit^pky  ^  Ontario.  (W.l-C.} 

OMUUO.  LAKE,  the  smallest  aod  most  easterly  of  the  Great 
Lake* of  North  America.  It  lies  between  4^"  ti' and  44' la*  N. 
and  76*  ti'  and  79*  49*  W.,  and  b  bounded  on  the  N.  1^  ttie 
province  of  Ontado  and  on  the  S.  by  the  state  of  New  Ywk. 
It  b  roughly  ellipUcd,  its  najor  axis,  tSo  m.  loiw,  lying  neatly 
eaat  aod  west,  and  ita  gieatcat  breadth  b  sj  m.  Ilie  area  of  its 
water  surbce  b  7s6»  aq.  m.  and  llw  tatd  area  of  fu  bosia 
31,980  sq.  m.  Its  greatest  depth  b  738  ft.,  Its  average  depth 
much  in  excess  of  that  of  I.ake  Erie,  and  It  b  aa  a  getwnl  rub 
bee  from  outlying  sboab  or  dangers. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  lake  the  land  rbes  gndtmlly  from 
the  shore,  and  spreads  out  bto  broad  plains,  wUch  are  thickly 
settled  by  farmers.  A  marked  feature  ol  the  topography  of  the 
south  shore  b  what  u  known  as  tbe  Lake  ridge,  or,  as  It  approaches 
the  Niagara  river,  tbe  Mountain  ridge.  Thb  ildge  extends,  with 
breaks,  from  Sodns  to  tbe  Niagara  river,  and  b  dbtant  from  tbe 
lake  3  to  8  ra.  The  bw  groimd  between  It  and  the  shore,  and 
between  the  Niagara  escarpment  and  the  water  on  the  Canadian 
shore,  b  a  celebrated  fruit  growing  dutrict,  covered  with  vine, 
yards,  peach,  apple  and  pear  orchards  and  fruit  latms.  The 
Niagua  tiver  b  the  mdn  feeder  of  the  bke;  tbe  other  largest 
rivm  emptying  Into  the  bke  are  the  Genesee,  Oswego  and  Black 
from  tbe  south  side,  and  tbe  Trent,  which  discharges  into  the 
upper  end  of  the  bay  of  Quinte,  a  picturesque  inlet  70  m.  long, 
on  the  north  shore,  between  the  peninsuU  of  Prince  Edward, 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  tbe  lake,  and  the  mainbnd.  The 
east  end  of  the  bke,  where  it  b  30  m.  wide,  b  crossed  by  a  chdn  of 
five  isbnds,  and  the  lake  has  iu  outlet  near  Kingston,  where  It 
discharges  into  tbe  bead  of  the  St  Lawrence  river  between  a 
group  d  islands.  Elsewhere  tbe  lake  b  practically  free  from 
tslanda.  Thereisafenetdsurfacecurrentdownthelaketowards 
theeastwardofaboat8m.aday,ttrongest doogihe  south  shore, 
but  BO  noticeable  return  current.  As  a  result  of  its  reblivcly 
great  depth  there  arc  aeUom  any  great  thictuations  of  level  in  this 
lake  due  10  wind  disturbance,  but  the  lake  follows  the  generd 
rule  of  the  Great  Lakes  (f  .v.)  d  ataaond  and  annud  variatioa. 
Standard  high  water  (d  1870)  a  1-77  ft.  below  the  mean  levd, 
of  346-18  ft.  above  mean  sea-levd,  and  standard  low  water 
3-14  II.  below  the  same  plane.  The  bke  never  freezes  over, 
aod  bbssobstnicted  by  Ice  than  the  other  lakei,  but  the  harbour* 
are  dosed  by  tee  fiwa  about  the  middbd  December  to  the  middb 
d  April 

The  oommeroe  of  I^ke  Ontario  blimited  la  conpaibon  whh 
Ibot  ol  tbe  bkca  above  Nbgara  Falb,  and  b  mtikted  to  vemds 
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thal  cu  put  through  the  WcUsod  cati  \ock\  which  are  ajo  ft. 
hag,  45  ft.  wide  tnd  14  fL  deep.  Frnght  coasbts  priocipaUy  of 
omI  lUpped  firem  Cluutatte,  GrakI  and  Uule  Sodus  bftya  and 
Oswcfo  to  Onf  dii"!  potU  in  the  Ukes,  and  to  porta  on  the  St 
Lawrence  river;  of  grain  shipped  through  the  Welland  canal 
to  the  St  LawieAce;  and  of  lumber  from  Canadian  ports.  There 
h  •  paaieoger  tT»ffic,  iadiidiDg  pleasure  tiipa,  principally 
udiating  frooi  Toronto.  Port*  on  the  lake  are  limited  in  capacity 
to  veuel*  drawing  not  more  than  14  ft.  of  water.  The  principal 
Canadian  ports  arc  Kingston,  at  the  head  of  the  St  Lawrence 
river;  Toronto,  where  the  harbour  i*  formed  by  an  iabnd  with 
Improved  entrance  channels  coutructed  both  cast  and  west  of  il; 
and  Hatniltont  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  utualed  on  a  landlocked 
ta{^n,  connected  with  the  main  lake  by  Burlington  channel,  an 
artificial  cut.  The  principal  United  States  port  is  Oswego,  where 
a  breakwater  has  been  built,  making  an  outer  harbour.  The 
construction  of  a  breakwater  was  undertaken  in  1907  by  the 
United  Slates  government  at  Cape  Vincent  to  form  a  harbour 
when  westbound  vessel*  can  shelter  fnun  storm  before  crossing 
the  lake. 

Hie  difference  of  397  ft .  in  level  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake 
Erie  h  overcame  by  the  WcUond  canal,  which  leads  southward 
from  Port  Dalhousie.  It  accommodates  vessels  355  ft.  in  length, 
with  a  draught  of  14  ft.  The  Murray  canal,  opened  for  trafbc  on 
the  14th  of  April  i8qo,  extends  from  Prcsqu'ile  bay,  on  the  north 
of  Ibe  lake,  to  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Quintc,  and  enables  vessels 
to  avoid  70  m.  of  open  navigation.  It  is  n  fL  deep  below  the 
lowest  Uke  level,  and  has  no  locks.  It  is  proposed  to  have  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  Trent  canal  syslem  (see  GasaT  Lakxs) 
at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Qointe,  entering  throngh  the  Trent 
river.  At  Kington  the  Rideau  ouial,  extending  118  m.  to 
Ottawa,  enters  the  St  Lawrence  river  at  the  foot  of  the  lake. 

BiBLIOCXAniV.— BvIUiii  No.  17,  Survey  cf  NerOurn  and  Serth- 
veslem  Lalcet.  U.S.  Lake  Survey  Office  (Efctmit,  Mich.,  1907); 
Publication  No.  toS  D.,  S*Oing  IfirtdiMiiJor  Lain  OnUrio.  Hydro. 
sniriiM:  Office,  U.S.  Navy  (Waihiogton,  D.C..  looa):  St  Lamtnu 
Pilot  (7th  ed.),  Mydnwraphic  Office,  Admiralty  (London,  1006). 

(W.  P.  A.) 

OITTBNIBNTB,  a  town  of  eastern  Spun,  in  the  piovbce  of 
Valencia;  on  the  right  bank  61  the  Clariano  or  Ontenknte, 
•  sub-lribatary  of  the  J&car,  and  on  the  J&tivapVUlena  nilwiv. 
Pop.  (rpooj  11,430.  Chitenieate  haa  a  parish  church  reroarkatue 
for  its  lofty  square  tower,  and  a  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Almodovar. 
There  is  a  large  modem  suburb  outside  the  old  town,  which  was 
formerly  a  walled  city;  some  vestiges  of  the  ramparts  still 
remain.  Linen  aad  voollai  doth,  paper,  brudy,  fuinltine  and 
earthenware  an  macuhctuied;  ud  there  is  some  trade  In 
cereals,  wine  and  oiL 

OMTOLOOT  (adapted  from  a  modem  Latin  form  OKlelogia 
used  by  Jean  le  Clerc  1691;  Gr.  &w,  Jrrot,  presi.  port,  of  (Tcai, 
to  be,  and  Uyoi,  science),  the  name  given  to  that  branch  of 
philosophy  which  deals  spedaHy  with  the  nature  of  being  (oicla) 
M.  reality  in  the  abstract.  The  idea,  denoted  in  modem  philo- 
sophy by  the  term  "  ontology  "  in  contrast  to  the  brooder 
"  metaphysics  "  and  the  correlative  "  epistemology,"  goes  back 
to  sudi  phrases  as  Arui  5mi,  wbidi  Plato  uses  to  describe  the 
absolute  rcaDty  of  ideas;  Plato,  however,  uses  the  term  "dia- 
lectic" for  this  particular  branch  of  metaphytics.  Aristotle, 
likewise,  holding  that  the  separate  sdences  have  each  their  own 
subject  matter,  postulates  a  prior  sdence  of  existence  in  general 
whkh  be  desoOxs  as  "  first  philostq^."  So  tar,  tlKrefore,  the 
science  of  bdng  Is  disllngul^ied  not  from  that  cu  knowing  but 
from  that  of  the  special  forms  of  being:  as  to  the  possibility  of 
objective  reality  there  is  no  question.  A  new. distinction  arises 
In  the  philosophy  of  Wolff  who  first  made  "  ontology  "  a  technical 
term.  '  Theoretical  phOosopby  (metaphysics)  is  by  him  divided 
Into  that  winch  deals  with  being  in  general  whether  objective 
or  subjective,  as  contrasted  with  the  particular  entities,  the  soul, 
the  world  and  Cod,  The  former  is  ontology.  This  intermediate 
stage  in  tbe  evolution  of  the  science  of  bdng  gave  place  to  the 
modem  view  that  tbe  first  duty  of  the  philosoidier  is  to  consider 
knowledge  Itadf  (see  Epistshologt),  and  that  only  in  the  light 
of  conclusitm  as  to  this  primary  problem  is  it  possible  to  consider 


tbe  nature  of  being.  The  evolutkm  of  meta^iysia  has  thna 
rekcated  ontoloiy  to  a  aecondory  jdace.  On  th^  other  hand  it 
remains  true  that  tbe  scicnoe  of  knowing  is  inseparable  from, 
and  in  a  sense  identfcal  with  that  of  bdng.  Epistemological 
ctndusions  cannot  be  expressed  ultimately  without  tbe  aM  of 
onlokwcal  terms. 

For  the  wUer  rdattoos  of  ontolcgy,  see  furthec  Pkilosopht. 

ONTX,  a  banded  chalcedony  or  striped  ^ate,  composed  of 
white  layers  alternating  with  others  of  black,  brawn  or  red 
colour.  A  typical  onyx  consists  of  two  or  more  black  and  white 
strata,  whilst  the  term  sardonyx  b  applied  to  the  sione  if  U 
contains  red  or  brown  bands  (see  Sawokvx).  Probably  those 
varieties  which  show  red  and  white  zones  originally  suggested 
the  name"  onyx,"  from  Gr.&vf  (a  finger  nail),  sinco  thecokwrt 
of  such  stones  may  be  not  unlike  those  oi  the  naiL  The  onya 
when  worked  by  the  hpidarj'  was  often  designated  by  the 
diminutive  Mxtoe;  and  at  the  present  day  the  term  nic^o, 
a  corrupt im  of  the  Italian  diminutive  onyccfo,  is  ar^icd  to  an 
onyx  which  presents  a  thin  layer  of  chalcedony  deriving  a  blubh 
tint  from  the  subjacent  black  ground.  The  Hd>rew  soiam  ia 
translated  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
"  onyx,"  but  tbe  revised  version  gives  in  some  of  the  possogca 
an  alternative  marginal  reading  of "  beryl."  The  position  of  tbe 
land  of  Ilavilah,  which  yielded  the  onyx-stone,  b  uocertain. 

India  has  lor  ages  supplied  the  finest  onyxes,  and  bcnce 
jewellcts  apply  the  expression  "  Oriental  onyx  "  to  any  stone 
remarkable  for  beauty  of  colour  and  regularity  of  stratificatioti, 
quite  regardless  of  its  locality.  As  far  l>ack  as  the  rot  century  tlw 
author  of  the  Peripiui  Maris  EryUtraei  mentions  the  onyx 
among  the  products  of  Plythanae,  a  locality  probably  identified 
with  Paiihan  on  tbe  Godavari;  and  he  further  statea  that  the 
stones  were  token  down  to  Bar>'gaxa,  the  modem  Broach,  where 
the  agate  trade  still  flourishes.  It  is  probable  that  the  eariy 
Greeks  and  Romans  derived  their  priied  agate«aps  from  thb 
locality.  The  Indian  ooyx  b  found,  with  agate  aad  Jasper- 
pebbles,  in  river  gravels  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
amygdaloidal  volcanic  rocks  of  ttie  Deccan.  A  great  deal 'of 
onyx  now  sold  b  obtained  from  South  American  agates,  cut  is 
Germany.  It  often  harocns  (hat  the  lower  deposits  in  an  agate* 
nodule  are  in  boruontai  layers,  forming  onyx,  while  tbe  other 
deposits  have  adapted  tbemsclves  to  the  curved  contours  of  tbe 
cavity.  The  onyxes  cut  from  agatc-nodulcs  are  usually  staiiwd 
artificially,  as  explained  under  Agate. 

The  onyx  b  largely  used  for  heada,  brooches,  i^ns,  ring-stones 
and  other  smoU  ornamental  objects,  while  the  larger  pieces  are 
occaoionally  wrought  In  the  form  of  cups,  bowls,  vases,  &C- 
Onyx  a  the  favourite  stone  for  cameo  work,  advantage  being 
taken  of  the  differently  .coloured  layers  to  produce  a  subject  id 
relief  on  a  bockgrouitd  of  another  colour.  For  fine  examples 
of  ancient  cameo- work  in  onyx  and  sardonyx  see  Geh. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  term  onyx,  or  onychite,  was 
formerly,  and  is  still  sometimes,  applied  to  certain  kinds  ol 
banded  marble,  like  the  "  oriental  alabaster  "  (see  Alabastcx}. 
Such  substances  are  quite  distinct  from  the  hard  aliccous  on>'x, 
being  much  softer  aw)  less  predous:  thqr  are,  in  fact,  usually 
deposits  of  caldum  carbonate  like  stalagmite  and  travertine. 
The  ornamental  stones  known  as  Mexican  onyx,  or  Tecali  marble, 
and  Algcrion  onyx  arc  of  this  character;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
any  ctmfusion  with  tbe  true  onyx  it  b  well  to  distioguid  all 
the  calcareous  "onyxes"  as  onyx-marble.  The  weU-known 
"  Gibraltar  stone  "  b  an  onyx-marUe,  with  brown  bands,  from 
caverns  in  the  limestone  of  Gibraltar..  The  Tecali  onyx,  some- 
times with  delicate  green  shades,  takes  its  name  from  the  district 
of  Tecali;  one  of  its  localities  being  La  Pcdrara,  about  at  m. 
from  tbe  dty  of  Puebla. 

For  onyx-marUes  see  Dr  G.  P.  Merrill,  Rep.  Ifat.  Uv.  for 
1893  ('895).  P-  539-  (F.  W.  R.') 

OOUTB  (Gr.  egg,  X0oi,  stone),  in  geokgy,  a  term 
having  im  distinct  meanings.  In  petrology  (g.s.)  It  denotes  a 
type  of  rock  structure  chartcterixed  by  the  presence  of  minute 
spherical  gnuns  resembling  the  roe  of  a  fish;  if  the  grains  becoase 
larger,  tbe  structure  b  said  to  be  ^solilk  (Gr.  *tm,  pea),  la 
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itnUgnpfalcal  gealogjr,  the  oolite  h  &  diidrion  of  the  Jmanc 
qntem  (f  ^.}.  The  term  «ppean  to  buve  been  fint  applied  in  this 
litter  Beme  by  A.  J.  M.  Brocbant  de  Villien  in  1803,  jukI  through 
the  UMNin  oi  W.  Smith,  W.  D.  Conybeue.  W.  fincUud  ud 
othen,  it  «««  cmdmUy  introduced  for  the  calcaieone  rocks  of 
the  bitidi  JmasBc  tmtil  it  came  to  conprdwDd  the  whole 
ijmtcm  above  the  Liu.  CastomstillnnctionftitatuelnEiigUiid, 
bnt  it  ban  been  objected  that  the  Ootitic  (Junueic)  (yauoi 
cnUina  many  strata  that  a»  not  oolitic;  and  since  oolitic 
tfmaura  occura  in  limestooa  ol  all  ages,  it  ii  mlilwluig  to 
employ  the  word  In  this  way. 

The  oolites  are  usually  divided  Into:  the  Upper  or  Peritaiti 
OaUie,  rofBfrisfatg  the  Purbeck,  Portland  and  Kimerfdge  ■lages; 
the  MidJU  or  Oif»rd  OtiiU,  including  tbe  Coralllan,  OdonUan 
tad  KdlawayB  bed^  and  the  Lamr  OtiiUt,  with  the  Conbcash, 
Gieat  or  Bath  Oolite  (Bathoaian).  Fulfaiaiaa  and  the  Inferior 
Ootite  (Bajocba).  Jht  Great  Oolite  and  Inferior  OoUte  are 

The  Inferwr  Ootik,  caHed  by  William  Smith  the  "  Under 
Oifile"  from  iu  occurrence  beneath  tbe  Great  or  "Upper 
Oeite  "  Itt  the  nelghboarhood  of  Bath,  received  its  preMnt  name 
ham  J.  TvwBsend  in  tStj.  It  is  an  extnnely  variable 
««"M«flr  of  strata.  In  the  Coueswold  Hills  it  is  a  series  of 
■araw  deposits,  964  ft.  thidc  near  Cheltenham,  but  within  15  m. 
the  rtnta  tUn  out  to  30  ft.  at  Fawlcr  in  Oifordshire.  A  typicil 
Hctioa  NX.  ol  Dimley  oontafaH  the  following  •ubdivisians>- 

ZoncFoMtli. 

_CesmoceTat  Parkin- 
toni. 


Whiu  Freestone 
Qypeus  Grit .  , 


Upper  Trifoois  Grit  a-is 
Cryphitc  Uric  .  .  .  2-ia 
LowerTrigonia  Grit  .3-12 
Upper  Frentone  .  6-M 
ODiice  Marl  .  .  .  5-to 
Lower  Ficotone  4S-130 


0.5 /F««  Grit  .  ,  . 
g  E  \Lower  Limestone 


.  3-30 

10-35 


TsreacMf 


^  E  J  Cephalopod  Lln>«itone3-7 
S  §  1  Cottcswold  SaiKh  i»iao 


ft.  \tioetrat  cbatinam. 
ft.  j  LjiKtnsjtmm, 


The  basal  sandy  soies,  wUch  Is  dosdy  related  with  (he 
eadedying  Lias,  is  usually  described  aa  the  Midlbrd  Sands 
(tern  Uidfocd,  near  Bath),  but  it  is  alw  known  locally  as  the 
Bmdfonl,  Yeovil  or  Cottctwold  Sands.  The  Ffca  GHt  actiea 
'I'nt-i*'  |M*olitic  limcstoae  and  coarse,  iron-staiDcd  oolite 
ud  sandy  limcstoae.  The  freestones  are  compact  odite  limc- 
Odoo.  The  ragMones  are  fotailifetous,  earthy  and  iron-itained 
edkic  limestone*.  Tbe  "grits"  are  really  GOB{w-grBiaed 
fahf^i^— "  or  caldferous  sandstones.  Belwcea  Andovrnford 
tad  Bawrton-ia-the>Watet  the  Inferior  Oolite  is  represented 
by  ra^tones  (Ferru^Dous  beds,  Clypeus  Grit,  Trigooia  bed, 
Nolgiwva  Freestone,  Gryphite  Grit)  and  freestones  (Upper 
Freoionea  and  Harford  ^ds,  Oolite  MxA,  Lower  Frccttooe). 
Near  CfuppfOf  Norton  in  Oxfordshire  the  "  ChippiDg  Norton 
LinKatone  "  he*  at  tbe  top  of  a  very  variable  series  of  rocks. 
In  Rntlandalure,  Norlhamptonshire  and  Lincolnshire  the  follow- 
■ag  beds,  in  docending  order,  belong  to  the  Inferior  Oolite: 
UmoImUtc  llmeMone  (shelly,  coral-bmring  and  oolitic),  Colly- 
westoa  alalo,  Lpwer  Etiwarine  series  and  Northampton  Sands 
9mnl  cikareous  sandstones,  blue  and  grect^b  ironstones  and 
sandy  limestones).  The  Collyweston  slates  are  arenaceous 
rmii  11  mil  i  which  have  been  used  for  roofing  slates  since  the 
time  of  Hcaiy  VIL;  Euton.  Dene  nod  Knfcby  aie  iuporUnt 
"tfiUfTf.  The  fiatility  of  thi  toA  la  devdoped  by  eipoeure 
to  frwt.  ShnOar  beds  are  the  Whlttering  Pendle  and  White 
hndfe  or  Duston  slate. 

Tht  Inferior  O^le  of  Yorkdiire  dUTen  from  that  of  the 
GMtc*«eU  iBlliIrl;  In  phoe  <rf  the  muine  Umealooa  of  the 
bUcr  ma  Ibm  b  a  Akk  leriea  a£  saodt  aikl  laadMoaea  with. 


shales  and  beds  of  coal;  these  depodts  are  mainly  ectnatine  with 
occasiooal'marlne  beds.  Tbe  prindpat  subdivisions,  in  descend" 
ing  order,  are:  the  Sc«iborough  or  Grey  Limestone  scries, 
(he  Middle  Estuaiine  series  with  their  coal  scams;  the  MiUepore 
scries  and  Whitwell  or  Cave  OoUte;  the  Lower  Estuaiine  series 
with  the  Filer  Beck  bed  and  Hydraulic  Limestone;  the  Dogger 
and  filea  Wyke  beds.  The  lau-named  beds,  like  the.  Midfonl 
Sands,  exhibit  a  paatasB  bawcea  the  Inferior  OoliU  and  the  Lias. 
In  Skyc  and  Raav^.the  Infoior  Oolitn  is  rqaeieittcd  tqr  sand* 
stones. 

Tlic  fos-il^  of  itiL'  Inrcrior  OoIl(p  ,irc  adunJant.  Over  200  specie^ 
of  .Ammonite  .ir,"  knortn;  yasuiopod*  are  iminttoub:  irigoniA, 
Lini':,  O-.trn;.  GtT.-iUhi .  Prctfn.  are  coniiiinii  pi  lcf ;  poil^;  Terrbralula, 
Willi!!:,  mnii  and  khyni honcU.!  are  the  prcvnilirg  bracliiopo(i=. 
0.1  [.iK  ,iro  v(  ry  nu  me  mi  is  in  some  limes  tones  (is-nlrm,  Monlnaiiltia). 
Urchins  aif  ri|in--i-iili'cJ  liy  Cidiiris.  ,\crosa!r.nia.  ^itdfotiUi,  I'ygasler. 
Pstudodiadmia .  IhmUid^irii:  lurfi^h  by  Hulaflci,  Ailrafietlen,  and 
Crinoids  by  Pcnl-.rrmus,  A pinrrir.us.  Plant  remains,  cycad?,  ferns, 
Ginki^  and  Curukmu--  in.',  ari;  fiviiul  nio-t  almnrLinlly  in  ilii; 
Vork^hirt  artJ. 

The  economic  product)  of  tbe  Inferior  Oolite  Include  many 
wdl-known  buildfng  stones,  notaUy  those  of  Ham  Hfl,  Doolting, 
Dundry,  Pafoswlck,  Cbdtenbam,  Dnston,  Wcldoo,  Ketton, 
Bamack,  Stamford,  Castenoo,  CHp^iam,  Great  Pcmton,  Anoster, 
Aislaby  (Lower  Estutrine  scries).  Several  of  the  stones  art 
used  for  road  metal.  Iron  ores  have  been  worked  In  the  Gr^ 
Limestone,  the  Ellcr  Beck  bed,  the  Dogger  and  the  Northaniptoa 
beds,  the  latter  being  the  most  important. 

The  CreoJ  or  Bath  Ooltle  is  typically  developed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bath,  and  except  in  a  modified  form  it  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  counties  of  Wiltshire,  Soniersetshite,  Gloucestershire 
and  Oxfordshire.  It  docs  not  reach  so  far  as  Yorkahire,  unless 
the  Upper  Estuarine  scries  of  that  district  is  iti  repmcntative. 
The  principal  subdivisions  of  the  series  are:— 


Vi^tahiic,  Somersetshire, 

Gloucester^iie,  Ozfordihiic 


Falte  -  bedded  Oolites - 
Kemble  bods,  "  White 
Limestone, "  pale,  earthy 
Limestones,  occarionally 
ooUlic,  and  Maris, 

Upper  Bagstooes  of  Bath. 

False- bedded  OtAtes-tbe 
principal  bnilding  stones, 
^'  Bath  FitcMoner 

Fissile  calcareous  Sandstooes: 
oolitic  Umestone*  and 
Clays;  Lower  Ragstones  of 
Bath  and  Stooesfield  Slate. 

Thiclcnesi,  100-130  it. 


Northamptonshire, 
Buckinfhsnishire>  Bed- 
fordshirc,  Lincolnshire. 


Gnat  Oolite  Clay-Bli*- 
wocth  Oay. 


Great  Oellte  Limestone 
(gennally  noiMolltic). 

Upper  Estaarina  series 


Thiclcnea,  30-ioo  ft. 


An  exact  correlation  of  the  Great  Oolite  strata  in  the  N.E.  area 
with  Aose  of  tbe  S.W.  is  not  possible  on  account  of  the  great 
varialrility  and  Impersistencc  of  the  beds.  Chinent  bedding 
is  very  prevalent,  and  minor  stratigrapfaical  breaks  are  common. 
The  absence  of  the  typical  Great  Oolite  from  the  N.E.  district 
is  probably  due  in  part  to  contemporaneous  erosion  with  overstep 
of  the  succeeding  formation,  and  In  part  to  local  changes  in  the 
sediment  in  the  shallow  waters  of  this  epoch.  This  may  also 
explain  the  rapid  thinning-out  of  the  Great  Oolite  south  of  Bath, 
where  its  place  may  be  taken,  to  some  extent,  by  the  Bradford 
Day,  Forest  Marble  and  FuUonian. 

The  Great  Oolite  Is  not  readily  divisible  into  palaeontolt^ical 
sen'"",  but  the  ammonite  Perifplnncltt  arbusUiew  may  be  takeij 
ai  ili<^  characteristic  form  along;  with  Btltmnila  btstinm  and  7*m> 
briiuU  maxiUaia.  Corals  (/mUtsm,  JTumnailria)  and  Pehrm 
(StomstDpora,  Diiutop«ra)  are  ahiuidant.  Btmiddam,  Ciuris, 
Acrosalenia.  Clypeus  and  other  urtUna  sH  common:  Ptnlaeriaia 
and  Apiocfinus  represent  the  Crhlliids.  Tir^attda,  RkyntkonrOa^ 
Watdkeimia,  Crama  are  the  pnvsittna  brachiopods:  tbe  contmoa 
pclecypods,  Peiten,  Ostrra,  Lima,  Tfitmaf  IMttlat  fl^lifO, 
Nerinea  and  other  easteropods  are  found, 
ItacmtphatUit  wAceafnMlu.  OpP^  lUttmi 
art>  !irat)nK  tW  mei«  Mmdii '  '  ~ 
(Jtorftw,  ayttdmfi^meodam  t 
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jr«|abiaiinu),  ptcranun  nOamphae^kdrnty,  ud  Ib  th*  StonwfcM 
■late  the  i><n  of  marsupial  mamnub  {AMpUutntm,  AmpmMes, 
PkasutolStrium)  occur. 

Tlie  boilding  stones  of  the  Grest  Oolite  arc  mainly  oolitic 
freestones,  viz.  the  varieties  of "  Bath  stone  "  quarried  and  mined 
b  the  nciglAourhood  of  that  dty  (Conhaa  Down,  Minks  Park, 
Goombe  Oows,  Odd  Down,  Bene  Grannd,  ftc)  and  more  ibelly 
fimestenes  llk«  the  Tkynton  and  Hihon  atoii&  Tbe  Stonesfield 
iJate  has  been  targdy  woriced  near  Woodstock  in  Ozfotdthire 
and  in  GtoucestenUie  foe  roofing,  &c.  The  "  dates  "  are  brown 
calcaranis  sandstone^  grey  and  slightly  ooUtk  calcareous  sand- 
stone,  and  blue  and  grey  ooHtie  limestone.  A  curkma  modifica- 
tion of  tbe  Great  Odite— White  Umestoocdlviiion—ll  character* 
ized  by  irregular  ramifying  tubular  cavities,  usually  filled  with 
ochraous  material;  thb  rode  occurs  in  blocks  and  layers,  and 
b  used  for  rockeries  under  the  name  of  "  Oagham  stone  "  from 
Dicbsm  Down  north  of  OieiioeMet.  (Seetlsojuutsuc.) 

O.A.H.) 

OOffTBRZSB;  JAM  JACOB  VAN  (1817-1882),  Dutch  divine, 
was  bom  at  Rotterdam  on  the  iit  of  April  1817.  After  acting 
as  psMor  at  AUtmaar  and  Rotterdam,  in  1863  he  was  made 
professor  of  bibUcal  and  piacUoU  theokegr  at  the  univetsity 
of  Utncfat.  OoHcrsee  eanwd  a  repoUtioa  as  a  preacher,  was 
editor  of  the  Tktaloi.  JahrbOcktr  from  1S45,  wrote  a  number 
of  noteworthy  books  on  religious  history,  and  published  poens 
in  Dutch  <i88i).   He  died  on  the  S9th  of  July  i8S3. 

A  collected  edition  o(  Ootteraee's  works  was  publidwd  in  French, 
<Einrtt  ccmpuui,  in  three  volumes  (1877-1880).  His  autobiography 
appeared  in  i88a. 

OQTACAMiniD,  Or  UTASAUAin),  a  town  of  British  India, 
headquarters  of  the  Nilgiris  district  [n  Madras,  approached 
by  a  rack  tuitway  from  the  MettapoUicm  station  on  ihc  Madras 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  18,596.  It  b  the  principal  sanatorium 
of  southern  India,  and  summer  headquarters  of  the  Madras 
government.  It  b  placed  on  a  plateau  about  7130  ft.  above 
the  sea,  with  a  fine  artificial  lake,  and  mountains  rising  above 
8000ft.  Tbe  mean  annual  temperature  b  56°  F.,  with  a  minimum 
of  58*  in  January  and  a  maximum  of  ^6'  in  May;  average 
annual  rainfall,  ^g  in.  Tbe  houses  are  scattered  on  the  hillsides 
amid  luxuriant  gardens,  and  there  are  extensive  carriage  drives. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  plantations  of  coffee,  tea  and  cinchona. 
There  are  a  brewery  and  two  dairy  farms.  The  Lawrence 
asylum  for  the  children  of  European  soldiers  was  founded 
in  1858,  and  there  are  also  the  Breeks  memorial  and  Basel 
Ubsfam  hidt  schocds. 

Sec  Sir  1^.  Price,  OolMamtnid:  A  Bitlery  (Madras,  1908). 

OOZB  (0.  Eng  wise,  cognate  with  an  obsolete  imtje,  mud; 
cf.  O.  Nor  vtua,  muddy  pool),  the  slime  or  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  a  river,  stream,  especially  of  a  tidal  river  or  estuary,  and  so 
particularly  used  in  dc«p«ea  soundings  of  tbe  deposit  of  fine 
calcareous  mud,  in  which  remains  of  foraminifera  are  largely 
present.  Tbe  word  "  ooze  "  b  also  used  as  a  technical  term 
in  tanning,  of  the  liquor  in  a  tan  vat  in  which  the  hides  arc 
steeped,  mode  of  a  solution  of  oak  bark  or  other  substances 
which  j'idd  tannin.  This  word  is  in  origin  different  from  "  ooze  " 
in  its  first  sense.  It  appears  in  0.  Eng.  as  wtt,  and  meant  tbe 
juice  of  plants,  fruits.  Sic. 

OPAH  (Lampru  luita),  a  pelade  fi^,  the  affinities  of  which  are 
still  a  puzzle  to  ichthyologists.  The  body  b  compressed  and 
deep  (more  so  than  in  the  bream)  and  the  scales  are  minute. 
A  long  dorsal  fin,  high  and  pointed  anteriorly,  runs  along  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  back^  the  caudal  b  strong  and  deeply 
cleft.  The  ventral  fin  b  also  ebngated^  and  all  tbe  fins  are 
destitute  of  ^ines.  The  pelvic  fins  are  abdominal  in  position, 
long  and  pointed  in  shape,  and  tlie  pdvic  bones  are  consected 
with  the  caracoidB.  These  fins  contain  numerous  (t5>t7)  rays, 
a  feature  in  which  the  fish  differs  from  the  Acanlhoptenrgtans. 

In  iu  gorgeous  colours  tbe  opah  snrpaMca  even  the  dolpbiDS, 
all  the  fins  being  of  a  bright  seariet.  The  sides  are  bluish  green 
above,  violet  in  the  mitUle,  red  beneath,  variegated  with  oval 
qwls  (rf  brSUanl  sQver.  It  b  only  occasionally  found  near  the 
dmre;  its  real  honM  b  the  Atlantic,  eveciaUy  near  Madeira 
and  the  Asores,  but  many  capiurM  are  raconfed  from  Great 


Britain,  Irdand  afid  Scandinavia;  it  straya  as  Ur  north  ai 
Iceland  and  Newfoundland,  and  probably  southwards  to  the 
tatitudeaof  tbe  coast  of  Guinea.  ItbrarelntbeMaditettaneaiL 
The  name  opah,  which  b  now  generally  used.  Is  derivod  from 
the  •tatemeot  of  a  native  of  tbe  coast  of  Guinea  who  happened 
to  be  in  En^and  when  the  first  ^leciaieii  was  wriiilwted  (1750), 
and  who  thought  iw  rocogBiicd  in  it  a  fish  wdl  known  by  that 
name  in  hb  native  eoualty.  From  its  habit  of  combig  to  tbe 
sutface  in  calm  weather,  showbig  its  Ingh  dorsal  fin  above  tbe 
water,  it  has  also  received  tbe  name  ^  "  sun-£sb,"  lAich  it 
shares  with  OrlAofoructu  and  the  badtiag  sbadt.  It  grows  lo  a 
length  of  4  to  s  ft.  and  a  weight  exceeding  toolb,  and  ii  liichly 
esteemed  on  acco«nt  of  tbe  excdlent  flavour  of  its  flesh. 

OFAU  aa  amorphous  or  wnKiysulfint  minerai  consisiinc 
of  hydrated  silica,  occasiooally  diqiteyins  »  boautifnl  fUy  of 
colour,  whence  iu  valuo  as  a  gem-stone.  It  is  named  from 
Lat.  «falia,  Cr.  M>i)iutt,  with  wliich  may  be  conpaied  Sansfc. 
upala,  a  predous  stone.  Opal  commonly  occurs  in  nodular  or 
stalactiric  mssses,  in  the  «a^4ties  of  vokanic  neks,  having  been 
deposited  in  a  g^ioous  or  colloidal  condition.  It  a  inferior  to 
quarts  ia  hardness  (H.  5-5  to  6-5)  and  in  density  (S.  G.  1-9  to 
2-3),  whibt  it  differs  also  by  its  sokibUlty  in  caustic  alkalis. 
The  praponioa  of  water  in  opal  varies  usually  from  5  to  19%, 
and  it  b  said  that  occasionally  no  water  can  bo  detected, 
the  mineral  having  aKwreatly  auflerad  dehydration,  Tbouflb 
normally  isotropic,  opal  b  toqamtly  douUy  tefmcttns.  tbe 
anomaly  being  due  to  ten^n  set  up  during  consolidation. 
The  mbteral  when  pure  b  tranq>ar«tt  and  coloorlass,  as  wcU 
seen  in  the  variety  which,  from  its  vitreous  appearance,  was 
called  by  A.  0.  Werner  kyaltU  (Gr.  l!aXoi,  glass),  or  p^wlariy 
"  MfUler*s  glass,"  a  name  nid  to  have  been  talm  from  ila 
discoverer.  Thb  pelludd  opaline  silica  occurs  as  an  incnutatioA 
in  small  globules,  and  b  by  no  means  a  common  mineral,  being 
chicfiy  found  at  certain  localities  in  Bohemia,  Ucsleo  nnd 
Colorado,  U.S.A.  (Cripple  Ciwk). 

The  bnutiful  variety  known  as  "  mble  "  or  "  predoos  opnl " 
owes  its  value  to  tbe  brilliant  flashes  of  colour  which  it  displaya 
by  reflected  light.  The  colours  are  not  due  to  the  presence  of 
any  material  pigment,  but  result  from  certain  structural  peculi- 
arities in  the  stone,  perhaps  from  microscc^  fiiutres  or  pores 
or  from  delicate  striae,  but  more  probably  from  very  thin 
lamellae  of  foreign  matter,  or  of  opaline  silica,  having  a  diffeaetit 
indei  of  refraction  from  that  of  the  matrix.  The  origin  of 
the  cokKiTs  in  opal  has  been  studied  by  Sir  D.  Biewster,  Sir  W. 
Crookes,  Lord  Raylcigh  and  H.  Behrens.  In  the  variety  known 
to  jewrilers  as  "  harlequin  opal,"  the  rainbow-like  tints  an 
flawed  forth  from  small  aogidar  surfaces,  forming  a  kind  of 
polychromatic  mosaic,  whibt  in  other  varieties  the  cdIosb*  are 
dbposed  in  broad  bands  or  irregular  pAches  of  CMnpuativelj 
large  ama.  By  moving  the  stone,  a  btfHiaM  succession  of 
fiery  flashca  may  sometimes  be  obtained.  Hie  opal  b  usvaliy 
cut  with  a  convex  surface,  and,  being  a  soft  Stone,  sboidd  be 
protected  from  friction  likely  to  produce  abrasion;  nor  should 
it  be  exposed  to  sudden  alternations  of  temperature.  The  toss 
of  water,  sometimes  effected  by  heat,  greatly  Impairs  the  eotow, 
though  moderate  warmth  may  Improve  it.  Accor^ng  to  Pliny 
the  opal  ranked  next  b  value  to  th«  emerald,  and  he  relates 
that  the  rich  Roman  senator  Nonius  was  exiled  by  Mark  Antony 
for  sake  of  hb  magnificent  opal,  as  large  as  a  hasd  nut.  Tbo 
opal,  on  account  of  its  unique  charactm,  has  been  the  subject 
of  remarkable  superstition,  and  even  in  modem  times  has  often 
been  regarded  as  an  unhicky  stone,  but  hi  recent  years  ft  bat 
regained  pc^utor  fsvoar  and  b  now  when  fine,  anoog  the  bmm 
highly  valued  gcm-stoncs. 

PreciottsopnIbaraineralafveryUnifteddistrAutfoa.  7>>ough 
ancient  writers  state  that  ft  was  brought  from  India,  and  fine 
stones  are  still  called  in  unde  "  Oriental  opal,"  tu  occumnce  i» 
not  known  in  the  East.  Tbe  finest  opab  seem  to  have  bcea 
always  obtained  from  Hungary,  where  the  mineral  occurs, 
associated  with  mud)  commim  opal,  tn'  nesu  in  an  altered 
andesltic  rock.  The  fine  opab  occur  only  at  the  Dwbayik  mine, 
Bw  the  vfflw  of  VtfrtavigAa  (CBerwcniii^.  Urn  wori^faqn 
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hrrc  been  ouried  00  Ibr  tentwlct  In  (be  fflountalia  near  Eperje*. 
and  some  remarkable  stones  from  ihit  loCnUiy  an  preserved 
tn  tbe  Imperial  Nmtural  History  Museum  in  Vienna,  induding  an 
uncut  specimen  vdghing  about  3000  caiats.  Precious  opal  k 
found  UM  in  Honduras,  especially  In  trachyte  near  Gndas  i 
Diot;  and  in  Mcidco,  irtiere  it  occurs  in  a  porphyritfc  rock  at 
Etperaiua  in  tbe  state  of  Queretaro.  A  remaHuble  kind  of 
apal,  «f  yellow  or  hyadnth-red  ctdour,  occun  in  Itachytic 
porphyry  at  Zintapan  in  Hidalgo,  Mexico,  and  is  known  as 
"  fire-opaL"  This  variety  b  not  only  cut  en  cabocMm  but  is 
abo  faceted.  Fire-opd  is  sometimes  called  "  prasoL"  Much 
precious  opal  a  worked  In  AostraHs.  ta  Queen^and  it  Is  found 
Ening  cracks  in  nodules  of  brown  Ironstone  in  tbe  Desert  Sand- 
uone,  a  rock  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age.  and  is  distributed  over 

•  wide  area  near  the  Barcoo  river.  BuUa  Cicck  is  a  wcU-lcnown 
locality.  The  layer  of  opal,  when  too  thin  to  be  cut  with  a 
convex  surface,  is  used  for  Inlaid  woric  or  b  carved  into  cameos 
which  show  to  mudi  advantage  against  the  dark-brown  matrix. 
The  matrix  penetrated  by  veins  and  spots  of  opal,  and  perhaps 
heightened  in  colour  artificially,  baa  been  called  "  black  opal "; 
but  true  black  opal  occurs  in  New  South  Wales.  Tbe  "  root  of 
opal "  consists  of  tbe  mineral  disseminated  through  tbe  matrix, 
tn  New  South  Wales  predous  opal  was  acddent^y  disccvered 
In  1889,  and  b  now  largely  worked  at  White  Cliffs,  Yungnulgra 
county,  where  it  b  found  in  nodules  and  seams  in  a  allceons  rock 
et  the  Upper  Cretaceous  scries.  It  b  nouble  that  tbe  opal 
■ometimes  replaces  sbelb  and  even  reptilian  bones,  whilst  curious 
pseudoraorplu,  known  ta  "  pineapple  opal,"  show  the  opal  fn 
tbe  form  of  aggre^Ued  ctyitals,  perhapi  of  gypsum,'  gayluuite 
or  glauberite. 

"  Common  opal "  b  tbe  name  generally  applied  to  tbe  varieties 
which  exhibit  i>o  beauty  of  colour,  and  may  be  ncariy  opaque. 
It  bfrtquently  found  In  the  vesicular  lavas  of  the  N.E.  of  Ireland, 
tbe  west  of  Scotland,  the  Faroe  Isles  and  Iceland.  Wben  of 
mSky-wbite  colour  ft  b  known  as  "  milk  opal when  of 
itanoQs  and  wai^  appearance  as  "resin  opal ";  If  banded 
it  b  called  "  agate  opal ";  a  green  variety  b  termed  "  prase 
opal a  dark  red,  ferruginous  variety  "  Jaspar  opal wbibt 
**  rose  opal "  b  a  beautiful  jAak  mineral,  coloured  with  otganic 
nutter,  found  at  Quincy,  near  M^bun-sur-Yevre,  In  France. 
A  brown  or  grey  ooncrctionary  opal  from  Tertiary  shales  at 
Menilmontant,  near  hrb,  b  known  as  meixHite  or  "  liver  opal." 
A  duU  opaque  form  of  opal,  with  a  fracture  imperfectly  con- 
ehoidal,  b  called  "  semi-opal ";  whilst  the  opal  which  not 
Infrequently  forms  tbe  mineraliring  substance  of  fossil  wood 
passes  as  wood  opal."  Tbe  name  bydropbane  k  qipUed  u> 
a  porous  opal,  perhaps  partially  dehydrated,  which  b  almost 
opaque  when  dry  but  becomes  more  or  less  tnnspaient  when 
immersed  in  water.  It  has  been  sometimes  sold  in  America  as 
**  ma^c  stone."  Cacbolong  is  another  kind  of  porous  epal  with 
a  lustre  tatber  like  that  of  motba-of-pcari,  said  to  have  been 
named  from  the  Cach  river  In  Bokhara,  but  tbe  word  b  probably 
of  Tatar  origin. 

Opaline  iSica  is  frequently  deposited  from  hot  siliceous  springs, 
often  In  cauliflower-like  masses,  and  is  known  as  gevBcrite.  Trb 
occttts  la  Iceland,  New  Zaajand  and  the  YeUowstone  Naliond  Park. 
The  fariw'fnim  the  bot  epdngs  of  Sanis  Fiora.  in  Tuscany,  Is  opaline 
ailica.  *ilb  a  rather  peady  lustre.  A  vuie^  cootasniv  an  excep- 
tionally small  proportion  of  water,  obtained  from  the  Yellovstone 
Park,  was  named  pcalire,  after  the  chemist  A.  C.  Peale.  Tbe 
■ilinM*  deposits  ftom  ■prings,  often  due  to  oceanic  agencies,  are 
known  (eanalhr  as  "  Mlioam  sinter  "  or.  if  very  loose  in  uxtun,  as 
"  siliceous  tu8.  Opaline  silica  form*  tbe  material  at  many  otpnic 
structures,  like  tbe  fnistulc*  of  diatoms  and  the  tests  ol  radiolanans, 
which  may  acctunubte  asdcpodts  <rf  tripdi,  and  be  used  forpolishing 
pu^oMi*  (Ft  w.  R.*) 

OnmU  (so  Btned  by  J.  B.  PufclnJC  ind  G.  Valeotin). 

•  gctm  ot  Protoao«,  without  mouth  or  contractile  vamole, 
covered  w(th  nearly  equal  flageUifonn  cHia,  and  posscsring 
sumcrm  nuclei,  all  ^ibv.  It  has  been  referred  to  Aspiroiricfaa 
by  MtMhB,but  by  M.  fbrtog  (CMlrtfge  Halual  H  Wary,  vol.  U., 
«9oA)  has  been  trantfmed  to  the  Fbg^tes  (f.v.).  AU  tbe 
^ledes  an  parastttc  tn  cold-blooded  Vertebrates. 

9cs  BenenlieTger  in  ArdUi./.  PnlbltwHnit  (1903),  ill  13!. 


OMTA  ("  enemies,'*  so  caDed  by  tbdr  ndgbboon  tbe  tbm% 
a  tribe  of  Heticao  Indians  of  Piman  stock.  Their  country  It 
tbe  mountainous  dbtria  d  north -cmstcrD  Sonora  and  nortb- 
wetem  Chihuahua,  Mezica  Though  osuaUy  loyal  to  the 
Mexican  government,  they  rebelled  in  1810,  but  after  a  gaUant 
effort  were  defeated.  They  number  now  abottt  50001  md  atB 
largely  retain  tbdr  ancient  autonomy. 

OPERA  (Italian  for  "woHl"),  a  drama  set  to  music,  as 
(fistinguisbed  from  plays  tn  which,  music  b  mody  incidental. 
Music  has  been  a  rcaouice  of  tbe  drama  from  the  earliest  timco, 
and  doubtlas  tbe  results  of  researches  In  the  early  history  of 
thb  connexion  have  been  made  very  intereating,  but  they  ue 
hardly  rdevanl  to  a  history  ot  opera  as  an  ait-form.  If  language 
has  meaning,  an  art-form  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  under 
conditions  where  tbe  only  real  coimexions  between  ita  alleged 
ori^  and  its  modem  maturity  are  such  universal  means  Of 
expression  as  can  equally  wdl  connect  it  with  atmoat  every* 
tidng  ebe.  We  will  tbmfote  pass  over  tbe  orthodox  bbtory 
of  ^>era  as  traceable  from  the  music  of  Greek  tragedy  to  that 
of  miracle-plays,  and  will  bqin  with  ita  nal  bediming,  the  first 
dramas  tbat  were  set  to  music  in  order  to  be  produced  as  musical 
works  of  ait,  at  the  beginning  of  the  t7tb  century. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubutbe  story,  given  by  Don!,  of 
themeetingsheld  byagroupof  amateunattfaebouseof  theBardi 
in  Florence  in  tbe  last  years  of  the  i6tb  century,  with  tbe  object 
of  trying  experiments  In  emotional  muiiad  czpremion  by  tlte 
use  <4  instrtiments  and  solo  voices.  Before  thb  time  there  was 
no  real  opportunity  for  music-drama.  Tbe  only  bigb  musical 
art  of  the  t6tfa  century  was  unaccompanied  choral  music:  its 
expression  was  perfect  withb  iu  limits,  and  Its  limits  so  abso- 
lutely exdnded  all  but  what  may  be  called  sUtic  or  contemplativo 
emoriott  tbat  "  dramatic  music "  was  as  inconceivaUe  as 
"  dramatic  architecture.**  But  tbe  literary  and  musical  dilfllaHli 
who  met  at  tbe  house  of  tbe  Bardi  were  itot  mature  musical 
artists;  they  therefore  bad  no  scruples,  and  their  ima^nations 
were  fired  by  tbe  dream  of  restoring  the  Tories  of  Greek  tragedy, 
especially  on  tbe  tide  of  Iu  mu^cal  dedamatlotL  Tbe  first 
pioneer  in  the  new  "  monodic  "  movement  seems  to  have  been 
VIncenao  GalQcI,  the  father  of  Galileo.  Tins  enthutiaslic 
amateur  warbled  tbe  story  of  UgoIIno  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  bite,  much  to  tbe  amusement  of  expert  musidans;  but  he 
gained  tbe  respect  and  sympathy  of  those  whose  culture  was 
Uteraiy  rather  than  musical.  ItiseSorUmustbavebeennotunlike 
a  wild  caricatun  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats's  method  of  redting  poetry 
to  the  psaltery.  The  first  public  production  in  the  new  style 
was  Jacopo  Peri's  Euridice  (lOoo),  which  was  followed  by  a  leas 
successful  ^ort  of  Cacclni's  on  the  same  subject.  To  us  it  Is 
astonisblng  tbat  an  aK  so  great  as  the  polyphony  of  tbe  i6lb 
century  could  ever  have  facomie  forgotten  in  a  new  venture  so 
feeble  in  Iti  first  steps.  Sir  Hubert  Parry  has  happily  charac- 
terized the  general  effect  of  the  i»w  movement  on  contemporaiy 
ima^nation  as  something  like  tbat  of  laying  a  foundation* 
stone — tbe  suggestion  of  a  vista  of  possibilities  so  inqiiriting 
astoexdudeallseueof  tbe  triviality  Of  tbe  present  acbievemenL 
MeanwUIe  those  composers  who  retted  tbe  mastery  of  poly- 
phonic mudc  tried  to  find  a  purdy  vocal  and  polyphonic  solution 
of  the  problem  of  muric-drama;  and  the  Amfipanuuso  of  Oraaio 
Vcccbi  (written  in  1594.  the  year  of  Palestiina's  death,  and  pro- 
duced three  yean  btcr)  b  not  alone,  though  it  b  by  far  tbe  most 
remarkable,  among  aUempts  to  nuke  a  music-dnma  out  of  a 
series  ot  madrigals.  From  the  woodcuts  which  adorn  the  first 
edition  of  the  AtnJipar»asso  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
adois  sans  one  vtam  each,  while  the  rest  of  tlie  harmony  was 
supplied  dngen  behind  tbe  stage  and  this  nay  have  been 
tbe  case  with  other  works  of  tbb  kind.  ButtbewordsdVecchi's 
introductory  chorus  contradict  thb  idea,  for  they  tcD  tbe  audience 
tbat  "  the  theatre  ol  thb  drama  b  the  world"  and  that  tbe 
qmtaton  must "  bear  instead  of  leciog-" 

■  The  fint  susy  la  Bniioa'B  SaMta  d'Mcft*^  b  about  a  yooog 

Ii6th«enuify  gcnuw  wbo  revolu  liom  Uus  nanice  aad  biwwtn  a 
piomer  ot  monodv.  TlwinctuR  is  brilliant.  uuMigh  tbe  yoanggeaius 
evidently  leant  all  hb  music  in  Parb  sooicwbefc  about  t^yt. 
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Witk  Uie  deoKkiKt  of  the  tiMdrigil,  Moittmtde  bCDoght  a 
nai  mti&ical  power  to  bear  on  tfae  new  style  His  ranks  are 
DOW  intcUifcible  only  to  historians,  and  they  seem  tons  aitisticaUy 
nugatory ;  iiut  in  thcii  <lay  they  were  so  impressivo  to  reader  tbc 
further  Gootinuaoce  of  ifitb-centuiy  choral  art  Impossible.  At  the 
beginning  4M[  the  17th  century  no  youngmufidan  of  lively  artistic 
receptivity  could  fail  to  be  profoundly  stirred  by  Hontevcrdc's 
Orfeo  (160a),  Ariaima  (160S)  tad  II  Contlailimento  di  Tantrejit 
CloAnda  (1634),  wotica  in  which  the  resources  of  instrumeiits 
were  devdoped  with  the  luw  uduk  boMiuH,  the  lUM  pup 
of  iaunediate  emotional  effect  and  the  same  lack  of  artistic 
oiganiiation  as  the  harmonic  resourcca.  The  spailc  of  Montc- 
verde**  gmius  produced  in  musical  history  a  result  more  like 
an  exploston  than  an  enlightenment;  and  tlM  emotional  rhetoric 
«f  art  wu  so  niwoDtioUable^  and  al  the  same  time  so  mucli 
man  impiesdve  la  suggestion  than  b  realisation,  that  wo  cannot 
be  suipnsed  that  tlie  next  definite  stqi  in  the  bistoiy  ol  eptn 
took  the  direction  of  mere  musical  form,  ud  was  not  only  us- 
dramatic  but  anli-dimmatic. 

I  The  system  of  free  musical  declamation  known  as  rtdiaUm  b 
said  to  have  been  used  by  EmQIo  del  Cavalierl  as  early  as  1588, 
and  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  almost  the  only  means  of 
vocal  expmsbn  concdvabk  by  the  pionecis  of  opera.  FOrtnal 
melody,  such  as  that  of  popular  longs,  was  as  much  beneath 
thdr  d^ty  as  it  had  been  beneath  that  of  the  high  art  from 
which  they  revolted;  but,  in  the  absence  of  any  hamonic 
system  but  that  of  the  church  modes,  which  was  manifestly 
incapable  of  assimilating  the  new  "unprepared  discords,"  and 
In  the  utter  chaos  of  early  experiments  in  instrumentation, 
formal  melody  proved  a  godsend  as  the  novelty  of  redtstive  faded. 
Tunes  were  soon  legalised  at  moments  of  dramatic  repose  when 
it  wu  possible  for  the  actors  to  indulge  in  dther  a  dance  or  a 
display  of  vocalisatian;  it  was  in  the  tunes  that  the  strong 
harmonic  system  of  modem  tonality  took  shape;  and  by  the 
early  days  of  Alcasandro  Scarlatti,  before  the  end  of  the  17th 
ccntunr,  the  art  of  tuac-maldng  had  perennially  blossomed 
into  the  muucally  safe  and  effective  form  of  the  aria  (q-v.). 
From  this  time  until  the  death  of  Handd  the  history  of  opera 
is  simply  the  history  of  the  aria;  except  in  so  far  as  in  France, 
under  Lully,  it  it  also  the  histiHy  of  ballet-music,  the  other  main 
theatrical  occauon  for  the  art  of  tune-making.  With  opera 
before  Gtuck  there  is  little  interest  in  tracing  schoob  and  develop- 
ments, for  the  musical  art  had  as  mechanical  a  conneiioa  with 
drama  as  it  had  with  the  art  of  scene-painting,  and  ndther  it 
Bor  the  drama  which  was  attached  to  it  showed  any  real  devdc^ 
ment  at  ail,  though  the  librettist  Metastasio  presented  as  Empoung 
a  figure  In  i8th-centary  Julian  literature  as  Handd  presented  in 
It^nopeia.  Befbrethisperiodof stagnation wefiiid analmost 
aoUtaiy  and  prorindal  outburst  of  life  la  the  wonderful  patch- 
work of  Purcell's  art  {1IS5S-169S).  Whether  he  is  producing 
genuine  opera  (as  in  the  unique  case  of  Dido  and  Aenetu)  or 
merely  inddental  music  to  plays  <as  in  the  so-called  open  Kint 
Arlkur),  his  deeply  iaq^rcd  essays  fn  dnmatic  muuc  are  no  las 
interesting  In  their  historic  Isolation  ftom  everything  except  the 
influence  of  Lully  than  they  are  admirable  as  evidences  of  a 
genius  which,  with  the  opportunities  of  50  yean  later  or  is© 
years  earlier,  might  assuredly  have  proved  one  of  the  greatest 
In  all  muse.  Another  lifft  of  life  has  been  appreciated  by 
recent  research  in  the  interesting  fardcal  operas  (mostly  Nea- 
poliun)  of  certain  eaHy  iSth-ccntury  ItaSan  composcn  (see 
Lko,  F^GOLCse,  LocKosdNo),  whidi  have  some  bearing  on 
the  antecedents  of  Mozart. 

The  real  reaatn  for  the  ataffiatiai  of  high  opera  Iwfore  Cluck 
b  (as  explained  In  the  articles  Music  and  Scmata  Fokme)  that 
the  forms  of  music  known  before  1750  could  not  express  dramatic 
change  without  loung  artistic  organisation.  The  "  sfurit  of 
the  age  "  can  have  had  tittle  to  do  with  the  difficulty,  w  why 
ihouM  Shakeqwaie  not  have  had  a  conteoiponry  operatic 
biother«rtbt  dnrinf  the  "Golden  Age"  of  nude?  The 
opportunity  for  reform  caoe  with  the  rise  of  the  aenau  style. 
It  waa  teftunaie  for  GtaA  that  the  music  of  hb  time  was  too 
vigoroqily  organised  to  be  npiet  by  new  discovoica.   Gluck  wu 


a  much  greater  artbt  than  MoMffvwda,  but  be  toe  was  not  ova* 

loaded  with  academic  inaatery;  indeed,  though  historisM  havt 
denied  it,  Uonteverde  was  by  for  the  better  contrapuntist,  and 
seems  rather  toliave  renoiUKed  tab  musical  powcps  than  to  have 
stnigi^  for  need  of  them.  Bat  instead  of  msmoiks  a 
Golden  Ag«,  Gludt  bad  behind  Um  190  years  of  harmonic  laad 
orchestral  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  Ife  also  had  almost  as 
dear  a  sense  of  symphonic  form  as  could  find  scope  In  opera  at 
all;  and  hb  melodic  power  was  generally  of  the  higbcM  otdtr. 
It  b  oft«B  said  that  Us  woilt  wai  loo  far  In  advance  of  hb  tine 
to  establish  hb  intended  rcfbnn;  and,  if  Ihb  means  that  na- 
dramatic  Italian  opcru  continued  to  outnumber  those  dramatic 
masterpieces  which  no  smaller  man  oould  achieve,  the  statenieal 
b  as  true  as  It  b  of  every  great  artist.  11,  however,  it  b  taken 
to  mean  that  because  Moiatt  ^  triumiAs  do  not  Ue  in  aerious  open 
he  owes  notUng  to  Cluck,  then  ibe  statement  b  misleading 
(see  Cluck}.  The  Influence  of  Gluck  on  Mozart  was  profound 
not  only  where  it  b  rdevant  to  the  particular  type  of  lituette^ 
as  in  Idomenea,  but  also  on  the  broad  dramatic  hasb  whidi 
bdndcs  Gredc  tngedy  and  the  t  Slb-centiiiy  comedy  of  naaDcn, 
Hourt,  whose  first  iiNpube  was  always  to  make  hb  9iusic  cobcreot 
in  itself,  for  some  time  continued  to  cultivate  aide  by  side  with  hb 
growing  polyphony  and  freedom  of  movement  certain  Italian 
formalities  which,  thongh  mudcally  effective  and  flattering  to 
singers,  were  dramatically  vicious.  But  these  features,  thou|^ 
they  spoil  Idomeneo,  corre^xnid  to  much  that  in  ducfc^  operas 
shows  mere  hdpleasness;  and  in  comic  opera  they  may  even 
become  dramatically  appropriates  Thus  in  Ceti  fan  lutk  the 
florid  arias  in  which  the  two  heroine*  protest  their  fidelity  are 
the  arias  olkdics  who  do  protest  too  much;  and  In  Die  Zaaba^ 
fiSte  the  extravagant  vocal  fireworks  of  the  Queen  of  Night  an 
the  displays  of  one  who,  in  the  words  of  the  high  priest  Sarasiro, 
"  hopes  to  cajole  the  people  with  illudons  ukI  superstition.'' 
In  the  artide  Mozart  we  have  discussed  other  evidences  of  hb 
stagecraft  and  insight  into  character,  talents  for  which  hb  conic 
subjects  gave  him  far  more  scope  than  those  of  '•'■■ri"'  tragedy 
had  pvea  to  Gluck.  Mozart  always  extracts  the  utmost  musicd 
effect  from  every  dtuation  in  hb  absurd  and  often  tiresome 
libretti  (cqwdalty  in  vocal  ensemhit),  while  hb  musical  effects 
are  always  such  as  give  dramatic  life  to  what  in  other  bands  are 
conventional  musical  forms.  These  merits  would  never  have 
been  gainsaid  but  for  the  violence  Wagner's  earlier  partisans 
in  their  revolt  from  the  uncritical  dassidsm  of  hb  denser  and 
noisier  i^iponents.  Wagner  himself  stands  as  far  aloof  from 
Wagnerian  Pbtlisiinisio  as  from  uncritical  dassidsm.  He  was 
a  fierce  critic  of  social  oooditions  and  by  no  means  bcapable 
of  hasty  iconoclastic  judgmenls;  but  he  would  have  treated 
with  scant  respect  the  criticism  that  censures  Moxiit  for  super- 
ficiality in  rejecting  the  radically  unmusical  dement  of  mordant 
sodal  satire  which  distlnguishea  the  Ftgjtra  of  Beaunuircbab 
from  the  most  perfect  opera  in  all  classical  music. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  fn  any  high  artbtic  sense  Italian  comk 
opera  has  devcbped  continuously  since  Uoiart.  The  vocal 
athlctldsm  of  singers;  the  acceptance  and  great  devdopmenl  by 
Mozart  of  what  we  may  call  symphonic  (as  distinguished  from 
Manddian)  forms  of  aria  and  tfuembU;  mmA  the  enlargement  of 
the  mdMStra;  thtae  processes  gave  tlw  Italian  cMbpoaen  of 
Mocart^  and  later  (Imca  prot^aOy  gcMen  opportunities  for 
lifting  ^>ecUtors  and  singers  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  flattered 
vanity,  while  the  mudc.  In  itself  no  leta  than  in  its  relation  to  the 
drama,  was  steadily  degraded.  The  dedinc  begins  whh  Moiart's 
contemporary  and  survivor,  D.  CimaTosa,wlKiaeideaaaregenuiae 
and,  in  the  main,  refined,  but  who  lades  power  and  resource. 
HU  style  was  by  no  means  debased,  but  It  was  just  so  iljght  that 
contemporaries  found  it  fairly  easy.  Ub  most  faams 
II  Matrimmio  Segrtto,  b  an  eftra  buffa  which  b  still  occasionally 
revived,  and  it  b  very  tike  the  sort  of  thing  that  people  who 
despise  Mozart  Insane  Figm  to  be.  Untesi  It  b  appiiMcbed 
with  sympathy,  its  effect  after  Pitaro  b  hardly  mote  *»fca«fi;ng 
than  that  of  the  once  pilloried  spurious  "  Second  Part  "  to  the 
Pi<kmck  Paprrt,  But  ihU  b  harsh  judgment;  for  it  proves  to 
be  a  good  semi-dusic  as  soon  as  we  take  ii  on  Us  owa  merits. 
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ItbtomoreihiutcHl,  If  len  vtvtdou,  tbut  Rostfafs  Btrbknt 
aoA  the  decline  of  luUan  opera  is  more  significantly  (oreshadowtd 
la  Ctanrau's  other  cMef-4'mimf,  the  nnurk^le  opva  $eria, 
CH  Orami  ed  t  Curiam*.  Here  the  arias  and  mmwUei  are  aertmis 
art,  ifaow'ng  a  palf!  reflection  of  Hozail,  and  not  vbtUSy  whbout 
Hoaart'i  spirit;  the  choruses,  notaUy  the  fint  of  all,  have  fine 
moments;  and  the  treatment  of  conflicting  emotions  at  one 
crisis,  wberemflitary  mu^  is  heard  bcUnd  the  scenes,  is  masterly. 
Lastly,  the  abrupt  conclusion  at  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe 
te  good  and  wta  novel  at  the  tfme,  thou^  It  foreshadow*  that 
sacrifice  of  tne  dnimatlc  and  modcal  breadth  to  the  desire  for  an 
'^effective  curtain,"  and  that  mortal  fear  of  antl-dlmax  whldi  In 
dai^l  French  opera  rendered  a  great  musical  finale  almost 
ioipoaslble.  But  the  interesting  and  dramalk  features  In  Gli 
Oratxi  are  unfortunately  less  significant  historically  than  the 
vulgarity  of  Its  overture,  and  the  Impossibility,  after  the  1:>eant!ful 
opening  chorus,  of  tracing  any  urmiistakably  tragic  style  tn  the 
vWAt  work  except  by  the  negative  sign  of  dullness. 

Before  Cimarosa's  overwhdmlng  successor  Rosainf  had  retired 
front  hb  indolent  career,  these  tnidencles  had  olieady  reduced 
both  cemposeiB  and  spectators  to  a  supreme  indifference  to  the 
mood  of  the  Hbrctto,  an  fndifference  far  more  fatal  than  mete 
inattention  to  the  plot.  Nobody  cares  to  follow  the  plot  of 
Mozart's  Figaro;  but  then  no  spectator  of  Beanraarrfiais's 
Mariaff  it  Fifftra  is  prevented  by  Ibeintricscyof  its  plot  from 
enjoying  it  as  a  play.  In  both  cases  we  are  interested  in  the 
character-drawing  and  in  each  situation  as  It  ariacs;  and  we  do 
no  justice  to  Mozart's  music  when  we  forget  this  Interest,  even 
in  cases  where  the  libretto  has  none  of  the  literary  merit  that 
survives  in  tlie  traRsformation  of  Beaumarchals's  comedy  Into  an 
Italian  libretto.  But  with  the  Rossinlan  decline  all  charitable 
scruples  of  criticism  are  misplaced,  for  Italbn  opera  once  more 
becune  as  purely  a  pantomimic  concert  as  In  the  Handeb'an 
period;  and  we  must  not  Ignore  the  difference  that  It  was  now  a 
concert  of  very  vulgar  music,  the  vlleness  of  whkli  was  only 
aggravated  by  the  growing  range  and  interest  of  dramatic 
subjects.  The  best  that  can  be  said  in  defence  of  it  was  that 
the  vnlgarttywasRot  pretentious  and  unhealthy,  like  Meyerbeer's; 
indeed.  If  the  famous  "Mtd  Scene"  in  Doniielti's  iMia  di 
Lammrmeor  had  only  betn  meant  to  be  funny  it  would  mt 
have  been  vnlgar  at  aU.  Occasionally  the  drama  pierced  Ihrou^ 
the  empty  breexlness  of  the  mu^c;  and  so  the  spirit  ti  Shake- 
speare, even  when  smothered  In  «n  Italian  libretto  unsuccessfully 
set  to  music  by  Rossini,  proved  so  powerful  that  one  spectator 
of  Rossini's  Ohffo  is  recorded  to  have  started  oat  of  his  scat 
at  the  catastrophe,  exclaiming  "Good  HeavensI  the  tenor  is 
murdering  the  soprano!"  And  In  times  of  political  unrest 
more  than  one  opera  became  as  dangcroos  as  on  over-censored 
theatre  could  moke  it.  An  historical  case  in  point  is  brilliantly 
described  in  George  Meredith's  Vitlorio.  But  what  has  this 
to  do  with  the  progress  of  music?  The  history  of  ItaHan  aptn 
from  after  its  culmination  in  Mozart  to  Its  subsidence  on  the 
big  drum  amd  cymbals  of  the  Rossinlans  Is  the  history  of  a 
protected  Industry.  Verdi's  art,  both  in  its  burly  youth  and  tn 
ns  shrewd  old  age.  Is  far  more  the  crown  of  his  native  genius 
than  of  his  naiive  traditions;  and,  though  opinions  differ  as 
to  the  spontaneity  and  depth  of  the  change,  the  paradox  b  true 
that  the  Wagneruatfon  of  Verdi  was  (he  mnsical  emancipation 
of  Italy. 

After  Moiatl  tlic  next  step  In  the  development  of  true  operatic 
art  was  neither  Italian  nor  German,  but  French.  The  French 
sense  of  dramatic  filness  had  a  wonderfully  stimulating  effect 
opon  every  fonHgn  composer  who  came  to  France.  Ros^ 
himself,  in  CuUliiiimt  Tell,  was  electrified  into  a  dramatic  and 
orchestral  life  of  an  incompnrably  higher  order  than  the  rollicking 
tittle  of  serious  and  comic  Italian  opera  In  its  dccDoe.  He  was 
in  the  prime  of  life  when  be  wrote  it,  but  It  exhausted  him  aitd 
was  pnctically  his  last  important  work,  though  he  lived  to  a 
dteerfol  oM  age.  The  delects  of  its  libretto  were  grave,  but  be 
Mde  tmprccedenlcd  efforu  la  remedy  thein,  and  finally  sue- 
ended,  at  the  cast  of  an  eKire  act.  The  experience  was  very 
idgnificaal;  for,  from  the  time  of  Glud  ommrds,  wMe  It 


cannot  be  debttd  that  native  and  natunllaed  Fraic^  operatic 
art  has  suffered  from  many  forms  of  nustcal  and  diamatie 
debasement,  we  may  safely  say  that  no  open  has  met  with 
success  In  France  that  is  without  theatrical  merit.  And  dw 
French  contribution  to  musical  history  between  GhtA  and 
Rossini  b  of  grant  nobffity.  If  Cherobini  and  Htiinl  bad  had 
Cluck's  B^ie  power,  the  dasska  of  French  opera  would  havo 
been  the  greatest  achievements  In  semttragk  mtujc-drama 
before  Wagner.  As  it  b,  their  aosterlty  h  Mt  that  of  the  behest 
classics.  It  b  negative,  and  tends  to  exdodeontward  attmctiv»- 
nesB  rather  because  it  cannot  achieve  It  than  beoaose  It  contalnv 
all  things  in  due  proportion.  Be  thb  as  it  may,  Chembini  bad 
a  real  inBuence  on  Beethoven;  not  to  mentlMi  that  the  Ubtetli 
of  Pi^ilio  and  In  Deux  Jnmits  were  originally  by  the  same 
author,  tbou^  PUUi*  underwent  great  changes  in  translatioo 
and  revision.  It  b  impossible  to  say  what  French  opera  might 
have  done  for  music  throu^  Beethoven  If  Piddio  had  not 
remained  his  solitary  (because  Very  nearly  nasuccessfid}  opentic 
monument;  bat  there  b  no  doubt  as  to  Its  effect  on  Weber, 
whose  two  greatest  works,  Dtr  PnixtMUt  and  fwyMltc,  are 
two  giant  strides  from  Chembini  to  Wagner.  BmyoHtiu  b  in 
respea  of  Leit-motif  (see  below)  almost  more  Wagnerian  than 
LOengriii,  Wagner's  fourth  published  open.  It  failed  to  make 
an  epoch  in  biAny  because  of  its  dnaiy  libretto,  to  wMcb, 
however,  the  highly  dramttk  BIncHo  «(  L$kmptm  owes  » 
surprising  number  of  points. 

The  libretti  of  dasdcal  open  set  too  low  a  Htcnry  standard 
to  induce  critics- to  give  sufficient  attentioa  to  their  aestbette 
bearings;  and  perhaps  the  great  scholar  Otto  Jahn  b  the  only 
writer  who  has  applied  a  first-nle  litenty  analysb  to  the  subject 
(see  hb  Life  ef  Ueurt);  a  subject  which,  tboogb  of  great 
Importance  to  munc,  fcas,  like  the  music  itsdf,  been  genenUy 
thrust  Into  the  background  by  the  countless  exteniab  that  tfve 
theatrical  woits  and  institutions  •  national  or  polftical  baport* 
ance  Independent  of  artbtie  merit  and  hbtorioJ  devdopmcnt- 
Hudi  that  finds  prominent  place  in  the  orthodox  Ustisry  of 
open  b  really  ontside  the  scope  of  mnslcal  and  dramatic  discns* 
rion;  and  it  may  therefore  be  safdy  left  to  bo  <KsCDTered  iDMler 
noD-musica]  headings  risewbtre  In  thb  Encydopaedia.  Even 
when  what  passes  for  opentic  fabtery  has  a  more  real  conncaioH 
with  the  art  than  the  histoty  d  locomotion  has  with  physics) 
science,  the  importance  of  the  connexion  b  often  ovetntcd. 
For  exami^,  much  has  been  said  as  to  the  progress  I>  Geman 
opera  from  the  choice  of  remote  subjecu  Uke  Moort's  Die 
Entfaknuig  aus  dem  Strait  to  the  choke  of  a  subject  so  thoroughly 
German  as  Der  PreitchtUt:  but  thb  is  only  part  of  the  general 
progress  made,  chbfly  in  France,  towards  the  choice  ol  n»naktk 
instead  of  classical  subjects.  Whatever  the  intrinsfe  interest 
of  muucol  ethmriogy,  and  whatever  li|^t  it  may  throw  opon  the 
reasons  why  an  art  will  develop  ind  drrline  sooner  In  one  oonntry 
than  In  another,  racial  character  will  not  suficc  to  produce  an 
art  for  whkb  no  tediniqne  as  yet  cxbta.  Nor  will  it  suAce  in 
any  country  to  check  (be  development  or  destroy  the  value  of  u 
art  of  which  the  prfndples  were  devdoped  ebenbm.  No 
musk  of  Mozart's  time  could  have  handled  Weber's  mitutfc 
subjects,  and  aB  the  Tentonism  in  history  could  not  have  pr*> 
vented  Mosart  from  adopting  and  devdopiog  tlwse  Itsiiaa 
methods  that  gave  htm  scope.  Again,  in  the  time  of  LaOy, 
sdto  was  the  contemporary  of  MoUire,  iba  Ftcndi  gsnfaii  «f 
stagecraft  was  devoted  to  reducing  opera  to  sn  effective  Mries 
of  ballets;  yet  to  Utile  did  (hb  hamper  composers  of  real 
dramatk  power  that  Qoinank's  librct(o  (o  Lully's  very  sacccvTul 
Armide  served  Gluck  multered  for  one  of-bb  greatest  wosfcs 
90  years  btcr.  If  LuilyowessobttleteCambcrtastobeiiglrtly 
entitled  the  founder  of  French  open,  it  Chick  b  a  grador 
reformer  than  hb  pndccessor  Raioeau.  if  Cbctobinl  b  a  moR 
powerful  artist  than  MAiul.  and  if,  lastly,  Meyobeer  devdqpcd 
the  vices  of  the  French  histrionk  nachbwiy  with  a  idanslbilit|r 
whkh  bos  never  been  snipossed,  then  we  must  rtoonrile  out 
ndal  theories  with  the  Mstork  process  by  which  the  Frendi 
Grand  Optra,  one  •(  the  mosi  pranouaccd  aatbnti  types  fin  aB 
Male,  «M  fmnded-by  HI  ltdbn  Jew,  retaaed  if  a  JtasUias. 
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^■1«wK-i«wl  by  anatker  lUHaii,  and  dcb«sed  1>y  *  Gennan  Jew. 
This  only  enhances  the  sigaificance  4rf  that  Praicb  diainaiic 
wose  which  stimulated  foreign  oompoMrs  and  widenod  tbeir 
choice  of  subjects,  as  it  alto  pre»erved  all  excapt  lbs  Italian 
fonna  of  open  bwD  falling  into  that  elie where  prevabnt  cariy 
iQth-oeBtiuy  operatic  style  in  which  then  waa  no  means  oi 
(ucaaing  by  the  music  whether  any  situation  was  tragic  or  comic. 
From  the  time  of  Meyerbeer  wiwards,  trivial  and  vulgar  opera 
baa  been  as  common  in  France  as  elsewhere;  but  there  ia  a  world 
of  diEEerence  between,  for  euunple,  a  garish  tune  naively  intended 
for  a  funeral  march,  and  a  similar  tune  used  in  a  aeiious  rituation 
with  a  dramatic  sense  of  its  suodation  with  other  inddents  in 
the  opera,  and  of  iu  conliatt  with  the  sympathies  of  q>ecUtory 
and  actors  Hie  first  case  ii  m  typical  of  i^tlhcrntuiy  nnnical 
Italy  as  tbe  second  case  la  ^  nnricd  Fnuwa  and  all  that  baa 
oome  under  French  influence^ 

As  Wagner  slowly  and  painfully  attained  his  maturity  he 
learned  to  abhor  the  influence  of  Meyerbeer,  and  indeed  it 
accounts  for  much  of  tbe  inequality  of  bis  earlin  wwk.  But 
it  can  hardly  have  Med  to  stimulate  hia  sense  of  efloct;  anl 
without  the  hdp  of  Meyerbeer's  outwardly  succeaiful  norolties 
it  b  doubtful  whether  oven  Wagner's  determination  could 
have  faced  the  task  of  his  early  work,  a  task  so  amative  and 
destructive  In  its  first  stages.  We  have  elsewhere  (see  Music, 
Sonata  Pouis  ad  fitum,  and  Sykthonic  Pom)  described  bow 
if  music  of  any  kind,  instrumental  or  drun&iic,  was  to  advance 
beyond  the  range  of  tbe  classical  symphony,  there  was  need 
to  devise  a  kind  of  musical  motion  and  [mqtortion  as  different 
from  that  of  tbe  sonata  or  symphony  as  the  sonata  style  is 
diSeitat  from  that  of  tbe  suite.  All  the  veted  questions  of  the 
function  of  vocal  ensemble,  of  tbe  structure  of  the  libretto,  and 
«f  iutnunraution,  are  but  aipectt  and  resulta  <d  this  change 
in  what  is  as  much  a  primary  category  of  mutic  as  extension 
is  a  primary  category  of  matter.  Wagnerian  opcr«,  a  generation 
after  Walter's  death,  waa  stlU  an  unique  phenomenon,  tbe 
imtiMtU  faiflwnce  of  which  waa  not  yet  sifted  from  the  coo- 
comitant  ooof  uriraa  of  thou^t  prevalent  among  many  composcta 
«(  Qmphony,  Matorio,  and  other  forms  (rf  which  Wagner's 
prindt^  can  be  relevant  only  with  incalculable  modifications. 
With  Wagner  the  history  of  claesical  opera  ends  and  a  new 
history  bccins,  for  in  Wagner's  hands  opera  first  became  a  sin^ 
art-form,  a  true  and  indivisible  mnsk-drama,  instead  of  a  kind 
of  dtanatic  casket  for  a  collection  of  etjdt  d'arl  man  or  loa 
aptly  tnanged  in  theatrical  tableaur. 

Form  and  Ttmitwlety  0/  Opera. 

The  history  of  pre-Wagncrian  opcm  is  not,  like  that  of  the 
souU  forms,  a  history  in  whidi  the  tcchnfcal  terminology  haa 
a  dear  relationship  to  the  aesthetic  development.  In  order  to 
understand  the  ptogreM  of  clataical  opera  we  muat  understand 
the  v^Kile  progress  ci  dasaical  mudc;  and  this  not  merely  for 
the  general  reason  that  the  develop  n>cnt  of  an  ait-(onn  is 
inseparable  fram  tbe  deveh^nent  of  tbe  whole  art,  but  because 
in  the  case  of  open  ooly  the  most  external  termintiogy  and  the 
Most  unreal  and  tnooberent  history  of  fashions  and  factions 
remain  lor  eonaidention  after  the  general  development  of 
musical  art  has  bees  dlscuaaed.  Pot  completeness,  however,  the 
terminology  must  be  induded;  and  a  commentary  on  it  will 
con^ilete  our  sketch  in  better  historical  perspective  than  any 
attempt  to  amplify  detaib  on  the  lines  of  a  continuous  history. 

I.  StciM-rtcilatm  is  tbe  delivery  of  ordinary  opetatic  dialogue 
b  prosaic  redutive-formulaa,  accompanied  by  nothing  but  a 
harpsichord  or  pianoforte.  In  comic  operas  It  was  not  ao  bad 
a  method  as  some  critics  tma^ae;  (at  the  conductor  (irtw  sat 
it  the  harpuchord  or  pianofoite)  would,  if  he  had  the  wiu 
.expected  of  him  by  the  cmnposer.  extemporise  his  accompan^ 
ments  in  an  unobtrusively  amnnng  manner,  while  tbe  actors 
deGvered  tfadr  redutive  r^idly  in  a  oonveraatiooal  style  known 
as  pariamU.  In  serious  operas,  however,  tbe  conductor  dare 
not  be  frivcrfona;  and  according  secco-redlative  outside 
comic  is  the  dieaiiesl  irf  nakaihiftt,  and  to  not  toterated 
Iv  (HtKk  ia  bit  aatiin  wodn.  _  Be  Mcaafcnlai  Uimi UUvH 


with  the  string  band.  Introducing  other  Instmmeota  freely  aa 
tbe  situation  suggests. 

B.  Actompatued  recUaiue  wsa  used  in  all  kinds  of  open,  aa 
introductory  to  important  arias  and  other  movements,  and  also 
In  the  course  of  finales.  Magnificent  examples  alxxind  b 
Id«mtneo,  Fitaro  and  Don  Gimanni;  and  one  of  the  Imgcst 
redtaiives  before  Wagner  Is  that  near  the  beginning  of  the 
finale  of  the  first  act  of  Z)*e  Zaulerfim.  fieethoven'a  two 
examples  in  Fidelio  are  short  but  of  overwhdming  pathos. 

3.  Mehdrama  a  the  use  of  an  ordwstral  accompaniment  to 
spoken  dialogue  (see  Benoa).  It  is  wondcrfuUy  promising  in 
theory,  but  generally  disappointing  in  effect,  unless  the  acton 
are  successfully  trained  to  speak  without  being  dragged  by  the 
musk  into  an  out-of-tune  sing-song.  Classical  examples  are 
generally  short  and  cautious,  but  very  impressive;  thoe  is  one 
bi  Fiddit  in  which  the  orchestra  quotes  two  poinU  from  earlier 
movemenU  in  a  thoroughly  Wagnerian  way  (see  IMtmatif 
bdow).  But  the  device  is  more  prominent  in  incidental  musk 
to  [days,  aa  in  Beethoven's  music  for  Goethe's  ffsmif.  Mendds- 
Fohn's  music  for  A  Uidtunmer  Night's  Drtam  contains  the  moat 
brtiliant  and  resourceful  examples  yet  achieved  in  this  art; 
but  they  are  beyond  the  musical  capacity  of  tbe  ''^ng'kh  stage, 
which,  however,  baa  practised  tbe  worst  forms  of  the  method 
until  it  haa  become  •  diseaae,  many  modem  perfoimancea  «( 
Shak-^ean  allaining  an  idmoat  c|ientlc  continnity  of  b«l 
minic. 

4.  Optra  buja  is  classical  Italian  oomic  opera  with  scccxh 
redtatlve.  Its  central  classics  arc,  of  course,  Pigaro  and  Do» 
GiowintU,  while  Cimatoaa'a  UiOrimo^  Septl»  and  Rosainl^ 
Barbitre  are  the  most  invortant  atepa  ban  tbe  ciilwtoatioo 
totheCaU. 

5.  Opaa  teria  isdasslcal  Italian  opera  with  secco-redtati\-e; 
almost  alwaya  (like  the  Handelian  opera  from  which  it  is  derived) 
on  a  Greek  or  Roman  subject,  and,  at  whatever  cost  to  dcam&iic 
or  historic  propriety,  with  a  happy  ending.  Chick  puipoady 
avoids  tbe  term  in  hb  mature  works.  The  only  great  classic 
tne^cr»«rM  is  Mo<art's/AMs«M,  and  even  that  u  dramatically 
too  unequal  to  be  more  than  occasiorudly  revived,  though  it 
contains  much  of  Moaart's  finest  music. 

6.  The  Sinppid  is  German  opera  with  ^xdnn  dialogue.  In 
early  stagca  it  advanced  from  tlK  farcical  to  the  comic  W*ith 
Beethoven  it  came  under  French  influence  and  adopted 
"  thrilling "  stories  with  happy  endings;  and  from  thb  stage 
it  passed  to  qiccifically  "Romantic"  subjects.  Ita  greatest 
dasEics  are  Mozart's  EntJUhrunt  and  ZoubtrfiiU,  Beethoven^ 
Fid€lio,  and  Weber's  FreisckUU. 

7.  Opira  continue  a  tilt  Sit^pid  oi  France,  being  French  r^iem 
with  spoken  dialogue.  It  did  not  originate  in  farce  but  In 
the  rdusal  of  the  Acadimu  de  Uuiiqiu  10  allow  rival  companies 
to  infringe  its  monopoly  of  Grand  Optra;  and  it  is  so  far  from 
being  essentially  comic  that  one  of  its  most  famous  dassics, 
Mihut's  Joseph,  is  on  a  BibUca)  subject;  while  iu  highest 
achievement,  Cherubini's  les  Dtuxjowntts,  b  on  a  story  abnoat 
as  serious  as  that  of  Fidtlio.  All  Cherubuii's  mature  opens 
(except  the  ballet  Awurtou,  which  is  uninterrupted  mu»c 
from  be^nning  lo  end)  are  opiras  ecmiquts  In  the  sense  of  having 
spoken  dialogue;  though.  UedU,  being,  perhaps,  the  first 
genuine  Uagedy  in  the  hbtory  of  music-drama,'  b  simply 
called  "  opira "  on  the  title-page.  In  the  smaller  Frendi 
works,  especmlly  those  in  one  act,  there  is  to  much  sptAxa 
dialogue  that  they  are  almost  like  plays  with  inddcntal  music 
But  thqr  never  sink  to  the  condition  of  the  so-called  operaaof 
the  En^ish  conpoMts  since  Handd.  When  Weber  accepted 
the  commiiskm  to  write Okron  for  the  Engliib  stage  In  1825,  ha 
found  that  he  waa  compdicd  to  set  the  musical  numbers  one  by 
one  as  they  were  soit  to  him,  without  the  slightest  informatioQ 
as  to  the  plot,  the  situation,  or  even  the  order  of  the  pieocsl 
And,  to  crown  hb  divust,  be  found  that  this  really  did  not 
natter. 

'  Even  Cluck  never  conlennlatcd  any  altenutiv*  to  tbe  abwd 
happy  eMlb«  ef  O;^;  and  all  hb  other  opcntk  atO^Mtt  include  « 
•iiu  m  wariBwfl. 
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8.  Gni»i»flnkTnu^tifmiaiAii^mrrwMditmit, 
•ad  geamUj  «n  ndtativa  wcompuiied  1^  tba  occbciU^ 
It  oili^ated  ia  thB  ^lca«M<i  A  JTHfjiM,  wUi^  f nn  iU  fouMU. 
tioa  la  J669  to  the  pracUmttlon  of  the  libertt  iit  tUatrta  in 
1791,  cUifflcd  the  noaopoty  of  operu  on  the  lioa  laid  dowo 
bjrLuUy.IUiiMauaiidGMc-  KMiiai'»GiMUaiMMr<a,S|MDtini's 
VcUala  and  the  woilu  <tt  Ueyeibter  ctomi  thia  tbcoieticaily 
promuing  art-fona  with  what  Sir  Hubart  Pairy  has  Juitly 
if  Kvctcly  called  a  crown  of  no  veiy  predoua  metal.  Weber'* 
Euryawlkt,  Spohr'a  Jtuonda,  and  otheia  of  fail  opetaa,  are  Gennao 
psr&Uel  dewlopinenU;  and  Wagner'a  firat  publidied  «oik| 
JUtmd,  la  lilte  an  attempt  to  bcM  Ueyeibcer  on  Ua  own  gnmnd. 

9.  Optra  boiifft  is  not  an  equiv^ent  of  o^m'tajis,  bat  h 
French  tight  opera  with  a  prominent  stiain  of  petriflase.  Its 
chief  representative  la  Oflenbacb.  It  wema  to  be  as  native  to 
France  as  the  austere  ofin  cawuqiu  vUch  it  eciipted  Sullivan 
awiiniltitiTl  hi  atlrrrit  nrrhrstnfirn  ii  TilhiTt  pwriinl  Iti  HtnuTr 
wit,  and  the  result  becanw  a  pecnUar^  English  pomirioni 

19.  The  jf  pialf  is  that  part  of  a  clastical  open  when,  some 
way  before  the  end  of  an  act,  the  music  galhcn  iudf  together  and 
flows  in  an  unbroken  chain  of  coooetted  movenenti.  Tbt 
"  invcnlioo  "  haa  been  ascribed  to  Ihia  or  that  oonpoacr  before 
Ifosan,  and  It  certainly  must  have  taken  aame  tlow  in  tbe 
(rowing;  but  Motart  is  the  first  das^  whose  finales  are  famous. 
Tbe  finales  to  the  second  act  of  Figan,  the  first  act  of  Don 
Cwpsmi  and  tbe  second  of  the  ZaubtrfOlt  remained  unequaHed 
fa  scale  and  in  dramatic  and  ympheafccoatiadty.unlfl  Wa>w, 
as  it  were,  extended  tbe  finale  badcwaids  until  it  met  tbe  Mro- 
d«dt«N  (sec  bdew)  so  that  the  whole  act  became  musically  coo- 
tinuout.  This  step  was  foreahadowed  Weber,  in  wboee 
Aiowtfke  the  nuB^fertng  of  tbe  later  movemeoto  of  each  act  b 
quite  aibitiary.  Great  Gaalesan  kas  beqaoot  in  Simftpid  tlian 
iB^mhtft.  TheycaahaidlybeiaidtoeifHfaip^vaairte, 
cUmaa  at  tbe  end  of  an  act  bdag  there  (even  in  Clock)  attained 
only  by  a  collection  of  ballet  movements,  whereas  the  eaKOoe 
«f  Hoaart's  finale  b  its  capacity  to  deal  with  nal  turaing-p^ts 
•f  tbe  Ktite.  A  few  flnalia  of  the  fint  and  Hand  acts  of 
»ptw  tamlqim  (aliidi  aea  alnoM  alwigrs  in  three  acts)  art  ob 
the  great  danieal  lines,  »4.  that  to  the  first  act  of  £ei  Dewe 
fonrnttM;  hot  a  French  itnak  to  a  last  act  is,  eacept  in  Chcsubini^ 
works,  hanlly  ever  more  than  a  ibort  chorus,  often  so  per- 
fuaetfley  that,  for  tetance^  when  Mttul's  J«ttpk  was  first 
ptodttceid  by  Weber  at  Dnsdea  In  tSi7,a  threeinovement  £nale 
by  Friiud  of  Munich  was  added;  and  Weber  puliUcIy  eiplained 
the  diflennce  between  French  and  German  notionB  of  (tnality, 
fat  excuse  (or  a  course  so  repugnant  to  hia  prindpica  in  the 
petfwrnance  of  other  woifca. 

ti.  The  Mrarfacfira  b  sometimes  ncr^r  u>  Inttnunenlal 
entr'acte  In  dasdcal  opera;  but  it  b  more  especially  an  eztensioa 
^  awtiaoous  dramatic  music  at  tbe  beginning  of  an  act,  like 
the  aateniion  of  tbe  finale  backwarda  tomrda  the  middle  of  tbe 
aa.haLnKhsBaIlet.  Beethoven,  in  hb  last  verdoa  <rf  f^iMk 
nasd  die  teen  lor  tbe  perfectly  normal  duet  that  begins  the  first 
act,  and  for  the  instnunenlal  entr'acte  which  lesds  to  the  rise  of 
tbe  curtain  on  Fkxestan's  gmt  scene  in  the  second  act.  The 
riasiiril  instances  of  (be  special  meaning  of  "  introduction  "  an 
Ihefiist  MtadterlaihsGisssanjand,  more  typiedly,  that  in  tbe 

ta.  tml-mcUi,  or  the  aasocbtba  of  musical  themes  with 
dramatic  Ideas  and  persons,  b  not  only  a  natural  mean*  of 
prognss  in  music  drama,  but  b  an  absolute  musical  nccesBty  as 
soon  as  tbe  liMa  dividing  an  opera  into  separate  formal  pkces 
an  biohen  down,  uabas  the  maaie  b  to  becoaae  exchnivdy 
"  simoipbciK  "  and  marticidate.  Without  rocuncnce  of  themes 
a  large  piece  of  music  could  no  more  show  cobcreot  devdopment 
than  a  diana  la  wUch  the  cbaracteis  were  never  twice  addressed 
by  tbe  sane  nane  nor  twfca  aUowed  to  appear  la  tbe  aame  gnbe. 
Now  tbe  daasical  operatic  lonna,  being  mainly  limited  by  the 
sonata  style,  wen  not  sudi  ss  coobl,  when  once  worked  out  in 
appraprbtc  de^go*  of  aria  and  ensemble,  be  worked  out  again 
in  recognbable  transfonnatlAas  without  poverty  and  monotony 
IdeBect.  And  beacc  a  yystam  of  Xril-wflftf  was  not  agpwpdaU 


to  that  ingsnlons  compromise  which  dasacal  open  made 
between  music  that  completed  from  is  to  30  Independent 
designs  and  tbe  drama  that  meanwhile  completed  one. 
But  when  the  music  became  as  continuous  as  tlie  drama 
the  case  was  dificrent.  There  are  plenty  of  dasucai  Instances  of 
a  theme  superficially  marking  some  cardinal  incident  or  pentma) 
characteristic,  without  afleoing  the  tadepcndence  of  the  musical 
foims;  tbe  oamiaonest  esse  bdng,  of  oouise,  tbe  aDusion  sona> 
where  in  the  overture  to  salient  points  in  tlw  body  of  the  aperai 
as,  for  iostancc,  the  allusion  to  (he  words  "  eosijo*  lutti "  in  the 
overture  to  Moaarl's  open  of  (hat  naote,  and  the  Masonic  three* 
fold  chord  in  that  to  the  ZaHbtrJiiU.  Weber's  overtures  an 
sonaU-form  fantaabs  on  tbenes  to  come:  and  in  later  and 
lighter  operas  such  allutiveocss,  being  childisbly  easy,  b  a 
mcaningksa  matter  <A  courx.  Within  the  open  itself,  songs, 
such  as  would  be  sung  in  aa  ordinary  non-musical  play,  wiU 
probab^  recur,  as  fai  £«■  Dmx^mttt',  and  so  wSl  aO  pbraan 
that  have  the  diaiacter  of  a  cdl  w  a  signal,  a  tema^aUe  and 
pathetic  instance  of  which  may  be  found  in  Mihul's  tlUidm  tt 
Pluosint,  where  the  orchestra  makes  a  true  Lmt-mthf  of  tbe 
music  of  the  heroine's  name.  But  it  belong  way  from  thbto  the 
l^stera  already  dearly  mariccd  Iqr  Web«  in  Der  fnhtkUt  and 
devebped  in  EMryoMOf  to  an  citcnt  xAadt  Wagner  dh)  not 
surpass  in  any  eariier  woric  than  Triatan,  though  in  respect  of  the 
obliteratioa  oi  sections  hb  earliest  works  are  in  advanceof  Wd>er. 
Yet  not  only  are  there  some  thirteen  recurrent  musical  bcidniu 
ia  tbs  FnUckat  and  over,  twenty  la  Smrfoiakt,  but  En  the  bttcr 
tbe  serpeDlIne  theme  ssiodated  with  the  treacberota  Bgiatniw 
actusUy  stands  the  Wagnerian  test  of  being  leoogilbabw  whn 
'  its  chancter  a  transformed.  This  can  hardly  be dalncd  even  for 
(he  oigaaiution  of  themes  ia  LoMtupim, 

Matun  Wagactian  £eifHm(((  b  a  vcqr  diflcreat  tUng  from  the 
crude  qntem  of  musical  labdi  to  wUcb  some  of  Wagner's 
disciples  have  reduced  it,  and  Wagner  htmsdf  bad  no  patience 
with  the  catalogue  methods  of  modern  openiic  analysis.  The 
Uit-molif  system  of  Triilam,  tbe  Mtitltnintier,  tbe  tOmt  and 
forrt/ofbaproIouDdly  natural  and  subtle  cn»«Bfnnt  of  omrical 
thought,  often  sharply  contrasted  with  the  cxtcrada  of  a 
dramatic  situation,  since  it  b  free  to  reflect  aot  only  Ihcsa 
eiteroals,  not  only  the  things  which  (be  audience  know  and  tbe 
persons  of  the  drami  do  not  know,  not  only  those  wotkiav  of 
tbe  draowtic  character's  mind  wUch  be  b  Uying  to  floaoeal  boas 
the  other  dwraclcrs,  but  even  those  sriila  he  conoeds  from 
himself.  There  was  nothing  new  in  any  one  of  these  possibaitics 
taken  singly  (sec,  for  exaaqile,  Gludi's  irou'c  treatment  of  "  b 
almt  rentrt  dans  men  eaur  "),  but  ptdyphonic  Lat-wutiJ  mad* 
tbem  all  possiUe  dmuhaneoualy.  Wspwr's  mind  was  not  coa- 
catntcd  on  the  mcrdy  literary  and  theatrical  aspects  of  mudiy 
drama;  he  fought  hb  way  (o  the  topmoal  heights  of  tbe  peculiar 
musical  mastery  Dcccmary  to  hb  Ideab;  and  so  be  realiBed  that 
principle  in  which  none  b^it  the  very  greatest  musicisns  bad 
freedom;  the  principle  that,  however  constantly  neccmaxy  and 
powerful  hoaiophoaic  music  may  be  in  rtmfrr  of  aitifidai 
simplicity,  all  harmonic  music  b  by  nature  and  oiigbi  polyphonic; 
and  that  in  polyphony  lies  the  normal  and  natural  means  ol 
ezprcsdng  a  dramatic  blending  of  emotions. 

Wagnerian  JUif-ault/' has  proved  rather  a  giant's  robe  for  btcr 
composers;  and  the  most  sucoemfut  of  recent  operas  bave,wbilealm<> 
ing  less  at  the  sublime,  cultivated  Wagner's  muucal  and  dramatic 
cootinuity  mora  than  hb  principles  of  musical  texture.  Certainly 
Wagnerian  cootinuity  b  a  permanent  postulate  in  modem  open; 
but  it  shows  itself  to  be  a  thing  attainable  quite  iadepeadent^ 
of  any  poidy  mudcd  ttyk  or  merit,  so  long  as  the  dramatfc 
movement  of  the  play  b  good.  Thb  condition  was  always 
necessary,  even  wbere  open  was  most  symi^tonic  Moxart  was 
incesssntly  disputing  with  his  UbecttisU;  sad  all  hb  critidsma 
and  changes,  though  apparently  of  purely  muscal  purport,  bade 
brilliant  effect  oa  the  owveBeat  of  the  play.  In  one  desperate 
case,  when  tbe  librettbt  was  obstinate,  Hoaart  abaadoned  a 
work  (L'Oea  dJ  Cain)  to  the  first  aa  of  which  he  had  already 
ikcldied  a  great  finale  embodying  a  graodioae  faickal  fignn  that 
pnobed  to  be  uniqae  in  dHiiGBt  flpcn. 
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Moant's  Icmdb  of  dnmatk  movenim  his  been  better  learnt 
thu  MgrtUng  poculkr  to  cither  musk  or  Kteratue;  for,  while 
hk  lifantd  ibow  how  little  that  quality  hu  to  do  with  poctk 
nerititliewbdehiitaty  of  Italian  open  from  Roadni  to  Haicasra 
ibowa  bow  little  it  hat  to  do  wltli  good  muiic.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  nradcal  cohercnoe  ol  the  io&viduat  daidcal  fonns  ued  in 
open  bu  canMd  many  oritia  to  aim  the  ml  dmnitk  graund 
of  aome  of  the  moat  imporUnt  opentlc  omveBtlom.  Tbe  chief 
imlanoe  of  this  la  the  repetition  of  worda  In  ariaa  and  atdlmaxca, 
ft  awventioo  which  we  are  ovcf>-rew)y  to  exidain  as  a  device  which 
tnkogi  aitnationa  and  delay*  action  for  the  aake  of  musical 
desipL  But  io  the  best  daaricil«9Dunpbs  tbe  case  b  almost  the 
reverie,  for  tbe  aria  does  not,  aa  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  repraatt 
a  few  words  rq>eated  ao  as  to  serve  for  a  long  piece  of  music. 
Without  the  mnatc  the  drama  would  have  required  a  kmg  speech 
in  its  place;  but  the  danictl  composer  cannot  fit  inteDipUe 
■niric  to  E  long  string  of  diflerent  sentences,  and  so  the  Ubrettfst 
tednoea  tbe  ipeech  to  mere  headllites  and  the  composer  supplies 
the  eloquence.  Herein  lies  the  meaning  of  Mozart's  rsfdd  progress 
from  vocal  concertos  like  "  Puor  dd  mar "  in  Idomauo  and 
"  Mtrkm  aUer  Artai "  in  Die  EniJakntHi  to  geouloe  mnucsl 
H»eeches  like  "  Ncm  fin  ondrai "  in  Figan,  in  which  the  obvious 
capacity  to  deal  with  a  greater  number  of  words  Is  for  less 
Important  than  the  natutalncas  and  freedom  with  which  the 
pace  of  the  declamation  ia  varied— ft  freedom  unraipasaed  even 
hi  the  SJdtm  of  Richard  Strauss. 

Whh  Wagnerian  polyphony  and  continuity  music  became 
capable  of  treating  words  as  tltey  occur  la  erdbiuy  apeeA,  and 
repetitions  have  accordingly  become  out  of  place  except  where 
they  would  be  natural  wllbmit  music  But  it  b  not  here  that  the 
real  pin  in  freedom  of  movement  lies.  That  gain  has  been  won, 
act  bf  Wmpkx'b  negative  reforma  aloite,  but  1^  Us  combination 
of  negative  reform  with  new  deptin  of  musical  thought;  and 
modem  open  is  not  more  exempt  than  classical  open  from  the 
dangen  of  artistic  methods  that  have  become  fadle  and  secure, 
II  the  Uttetto  has  the  ri^  dnmatk  movement,  the  modem 
compoatr  need  have  no  care  beyond  what  Is  wanted  to  avoid 
InterfcreMe  with  that  movement.  So  long  as  the  music  arouses 
no  ebvioosly  incompatible  emotion  and  has  no  breach  ot  con- 
tinuity. It  may  find  perfect  safety  in_  being  meanin^css. 
Tbe  necesiaty  stagecraft  b  indeed  not  common,  but  neither 
b  it  mnlcaL  Critics  and  public  wtH  cbeetfuOy  agree  in 
aacrlUng  to  the  compoaer  all  tbe  qualltlc»-«l  the  dramatist; 
and  three  allnrfoos  In  the  music  of  one  scene  to  that  of  another 
will  suflke  to  psas  fer  n  naivdloai  devetopneat  of  Wacoerian 
Uit-nMif. 

Modem  open  of  genuine  artbtic  rignificance  ranges  from  tbe 
light  soDg-play  type  adminbly  represented  by  Bbet's  Carmtn 
to  tbe  exduuvely  "  atmoq>heric  "  impreadonism  of  Debussy's 
PHieat  el  UUtiande.  Both  these  extremes  are  equally  natural  in 
cflect,  though  diametrically  oppat&t*  In  method;  for  both  types 
dimhiate  cvetything  that  wouU  be  faadmlwible  In  ordinary 
drama.  If  weexaminetheHlmttoofCiiniteiiasanorAnaryplay 
we  shall  find  it  to  con^t  mainly  of  actual  songs  and  dances,  so 
that  more  than  half  ol  the  music  would  be  necessary  even  if  it 
were  not  an  open  at  aU.  Debosqr's  open  dlScn  from  Maeter- 
Knck's  play  only  In  a  few  onriidons  such  as  wmld  probably 
be  made-bi  ontinary  non-muilcal  performances.  -  His  musical 
method  combjnes  perfea  Wagnerian  continuity  with  so  entire 
an  absence  of  Lal-malif  that  there  are  hardly  three  musical 
phrases  In  the  whole  opto,  that  could  be  reco^ibed  if  they 
recurred  in  fresh  contexts.  The  U^Kst  conoelvaUe  devdopment 
of  Wagnerian  continuity  has  been  attained  by  Stnme  In  Salome 
and  Blei^i  these  operas  bring  actually  more  perfect  In  dra- 
matic  movement  than  tbe  ori^nal  plays  of  Wilde  and  Hof- 
mannsthaL  But  their  use  <rf  Lell-moi^,  tboagfi  obvions  and 
hnpressive,  b  far  ksadevetoped  than  ia  Wagn^;  and  tbe  poly- 
phony, as  distinguished  from  tbe  btfUbnt  instrumental  techniqtie. 
Is,  Ulie  that  techu'que,  devoted  mainly  to  realistic  and  physically 
cxdting  effects  that  crown  the  impression  in  much  the  same  way 
OS  skilful  ligbting  of  the  stage.  Certainly  Stnuss  does  not  in 
hb  whole  tirae-limlt  of  aa  hwr  ami  ihree-quaitcn  use  as  saany 


deffaiite  themes  (evea  ia  the  thoilest  of  figaret)  as  Wapier  ums 
Jn  tfa  m^autca. 

It  remains  to  be  scea  wtietber  a  ftirtbff  devdopment  ol 
Wagnerian  open,  In  the  tense  <rf  addition  to  Waaler's  reaources 
in  musical  architecture,  bposrible.  The  untompromiringreaBsm 
of  Stnuss  does  aot  at  first  tight  seem  eacounging  in  tUs  direc- 
tion; yet  hb  treatment  of  EUtn^  first  Invocuion  of  Agamem- 
non produces  a  powerful  effea  ot  musical  form,  dimly  perceived, 
but  on  a  larger  scale  then  even  the  huge  sequences  of  Wagner. 
In  any  case,  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  In  a  period  of  musical 
transition  b  that  the  leading  revolutionaries  tboidd  make  a  mark 
in  opera.  Murical  revolutions  are  too  ceqr  to  mean  mu^  hy 
thetnselves;  tlMre  u  no  purely  musical  meant  of  testing  tbe 
sanity  of  the  revolutionaries  or  of  the  critics.  But  the  stage, 
while  boundlessly  tolerant  ol  bad  music,  will  stand  do  nonsense 
in  dramatic  movement.  (Tbe  caseof  Handelian opera  b  no  excep- 
tion, for  la  it  the  stage  was  a  mere  topographical  term.)  In  every 
period  of  rauical  fermentatioa  tbe  art  of  open  bas  instantly 
sifted  tbe  men  of  real  ideas  from  tbe  aesthetes  and  doctrinaires; 
Monteverde  from  the  prince  of  Vcnosa,  Cluck  from  Gossec,  and 
Wagner  from  Liszt.  As  tbe  ferment  subsides,  open  tends  to  a 
complacect  decadence;  but  It  will  ahra^ya- revive  to  put  to  tbe 
first  and  most  cnidd  test  every  levolotlonaiy  prindide  that 
enters  into  music  to  destroy  and  expand. 

See  also  AaiAi  Ovsanni;  .CasaDmit;  Clock:  Mozart; 
Vaani;  WAONaa;  Waaca.  (D.  F.  T.) 

(WHICLBIDB  (Fr.  opkideUe,  hatie  J'kanmUt;  Gtr.  Opkit- 
hU;  ItaL  i^itkide),  a  bnis  wind  instrummt  having  a  cup^loped 
mouthpiece  and  keys,  in  fact  a  bass  k^ed-buglc.  The  name 
(from  Gr.  t^,  serpent,  and  vXitSn,  keys),  applied  to  it  by 
Halaiy,  tbe  patentee  of  the  Instrument,  b  hardly  a  lian>y  one, 
fw  there  b  nothiag  of  the  serpent  about  the  ophidcUc,  wfat^ 
has  tbe  bore  of  the  bugle  and  also  owes  tbe  chromatic  arrange- 
ment of  the  keys  to  a  principle  evolved  by  Halliday  for  the  bu^, 
to  be  explained  later  on. 

The  ophiddde  b  almost  perfect  thcOTCtically,  for  it  combinci 
the  natural  harmonic  scale  of  the  brass  wind  instruments  having 
cup-shaped  mouthpieces,  such  as  the  trumpet,  with  a  system 
of  keys,  twelve  in  number,  one  for  each  chroraaiic  semitone  of 
the  scale;  it  b  c^ble  of  abscJutely  accunte  iatonatioa.  It 
consists  oi  a  wooden,  or  oltener  brass,  tube  with  a  conical  bore 
having  the  same  proportions  as  that  of  the  bugle  but  itot  wide 
enough  in  proportion  to  its  length  to  make  the  fundamental  or 
first  note  ol  the  harmonic  series  of  much  practical  use.  Tbe 
tube,  theoretically '  S  ft.  long,  b  doubled  upon  itself  once,  ler- 
minatlDg  at  the  narrow  end  in  a  tight  coil,  from  which  protrudes 
the  straight  piece  known  as  the  crook,  wbidi  bears  tbe  cup- 
shaped  mouthpiece;  tbe  wide  end  of  the  tube  terminates  In  a 
funnel-shaped  bell  pointing  upwanb. 

The  production  of  sound  b  effected  in  tbe  o{^cleide  as  in  other 
instruments  with  cup-or  funnel-shaped  mouthpieces  (see  H(»n). 
Tbe  lips  stretched  across  the  motUhpiece  act  as  vibrating  reeds 
or  as  the  vocal  cboids  in  the  larynx.  The  breath  of  the  performer, 
compressed  by  being  farced  through  the  narrow  opening  between 
tbe  lips,  sets  the  latter  in  vibntion.  The  stream  of  air,  instead 
of  proceeding  into  the  cup  fn  an  even  flow — in  which  case  there 
would  be  no  sound — b  converted  Into  a  serlea  of  puhallons  by 
the  trembling  of  the  lips.  On  being  thrown  Into  communkatioo 
with  the  main  stationary  cohunn  of  air  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  cup, 
the  pulsating  stream  generates  "  sound  waves,"  each  consisting 
ol  a  half  wave  of  expansion  and  of  a  half  wave  of  oompreaaion. 
On  tha  bcquency  per  second  of  the  sound  waves  as  they  strike 
the  drum  of  the  car  depends  tbe  pitch  of  the  note,  the  acuieoess 
of  tbe  sound  varying  in  direct  proportion  to  the  frequency.  To 
ensure  a  higher  frequency  in  the  sound  waves,  their  lengdi  must 
be  decreased.  Two  things  an  necessary  to  bring  tbb  about 
without  tbortcning  tbe  length  of  tbe  tube:  (i)  the  opcaing 
between  tbe  Ups,  fixed  at  each  end  by  contact  with  tbe  edges  of 

<  For  an  explanation  of  the  dtfletencv  bttween  theory  and  pnicttca 
in  the  leneth  of  the  tube*  of  wind  instruments,  see  ViHor  MahiUon. 
"  Le  cor  (Lti  ittslrumoiU  it  miui^  an  Mwlt  Jv  tpnsenciain 
royal  de  nuigw  df  Bnucdln,  pt.  iL  Bnnwb  and  London.  1907). 
pp.  ar-a». 
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th«  iMmhpho.  awtt  Iw  mM  Ammr  bjr  gnattt  teulob; 
Cs)  tht  breUb  mut  hm  not  thntuih  tlw  ndoetd  qwtttin  in  % 
MOK  compreaMd  fonu  and  with  greater  force,  to  that  the  exdtkig 
cnncat  erf  air  bccDBea  more  iadaive.  An  euct  pnqMrtion, 
Mt  Jit  ackati&caUir  dctermiaed,  evidentix  «»au  between  the 
MiBBBt  «f  piUMie^Mid  tfa»^egn*of  tenrion,  iriiich  ia  iineoB- 
tdoiiify  ngnhtad  by  the  perkmitec,  eioeu  ef  picmiR  fai  fo^- 
pwtiOB  Is  the  tension  ol  die  lip»  pradudng  a  creifciEndo  CMi^^ 
•aplkudeof  vibiatwa  initead  of  incieaied  ipeed. 

Whea  the  fundamental  note  of  a  pipe  ia  produced,  the  teuioa 
of  the  1^  wtd  pwurc  of  bnath  pwportioBilly  conUned  an 
at  their  mUimia  for  tfcat  inatninent.  If  both  be  doofahd, 
a  node  S»  iotmed  half  my  up  the  pipe,  and  the  column  of  air 
no  louger  vibrates  u  a  whole,  but  as  two  separate  paxta,  each 
half  the  knfth  of  the  tube,  and  the  freqacncy  ai  the  aound 
waves  is  donbled  In  cometiueQce.  The  pnctial  mult  b  the 
praductknof  tbeHOOBdhannanicof  tfaeaeiks  an  octa««  above 
the  fundamrtrtai  The  foimAtien  of  tliree  nodes  aad  therefoie 
of  thtee  aeparate  sound  waves  produces  a  note  a  twdflh  above 
the  fundamental,  known  as  the  third  harmoaic,  aad  ao  00  la 
matfaematkal  ratio.  This  harmonic  aeriaa  fonna  the  8Munl 
■ak  «f  (be  tetiuamt,  and  i»  ler  the  apUeUde  the  foBoWtag: 


In  some  cases  the  fundameatal  it  difficult  to  obtain,  aad  the 
baimopics  above  the  eighth  are  not  used. 

The  ophicleide  has  in  additloa  to  iu  natural  scale  eleven  or 
tweKe  lateral  holes  covered  by  keys,  each  oi  which,  wheo  succm- 
•ively  opened,  raises  the  pitch  of  the  lunnooic  seties  atemitcm^ 
with  the  uccption  of  . the  first,  aa  open  key,  wihich  on  being 
ckaed  lowos  the  .pitch  a  temitone.  There  were  opbideidc* 
iu  C  and  in  the  fonoer  bciog  the  more  commmi;  contiabaia 
opUclcidea  were  also  occasionally  made  in  F  and  £>.  The 
keys  of  the  ophicleide,  being  placed  in  the  lowest  regbter,  were 
lalendod  to  bind  together  by  cbtomatic  degrees  the  first  aad 
■Boood  haimoiuca.  The  ^"^p*"  is  a  little  over  three  octaves, 

from  ^^==;'°7^.         with  chromatic  scmilDDCt  throughout. 


Tit  unuUsractory  timbre  of  the  ophicleide  led  to  its  being 
•ttpenedcd  by  the  bass  tuba;  but  it  seems  a  {Mty  that  an 
tastniment  -so  powerful,  ao  easy  to  learn  and  anderstaod,  and 
capable  of  sndi  accurate  bitoaatloh,  should  have  to  be  discarded. 
The  lower  register  is  rough,  but  so  powerful  that  it  can  easily 
tustain  above  it  masses  of  brass  harmonics;  the  medium  b 
coane  in  tooe,  and  the  upper  wild  and  unmusiciil. 

Although  a  bast  keyed-bugle,  the  ophicleida  owes  •omethlns  of 
Itf.atfeiB  to  tbe  application  of  Iceya  to  the  lerpent  (f.vO.  a  wind 
IfMtrument,  the  Invention  ct  which  k  generally  attributed  to  Bdme 
GniUaamc,  canoa  el  Auxecn,  aboet  isga  The  reeiaieed 
faa  hs  priaiitive  form  for  acarlv  two  ceoturiet,  and  then  only  it  was 
attempted  to  improve  it  by  adding  keys.  It  wa*  a  miuician  named 
K(nbo,'  bclonEing  to  the  orchestra  of  the  church  of  St  Pierre  at 
Lille,  who,  about  1780,  Br«  thought  of  giving  it  the  ihape  of  a 
boMooo.  The  merit  of  this  iaoovatio*  ws*  rapidly  iccpKnivd  lo 
Bngland  a]id  Germany.  StiB,  to  folk»w  Cerber,'  one  Fricbot,  who 
was  ntaUubed  in  London,  published  in  1800  a  descriplioa  of  an 
Instrument,  entirely  of  bras*,  manufactured  by  ].  Aator,  which  he 
daiMcd  as  his  invention,  calling  it  tbe  bsMhom.  bot  which  was  no 
atimt  in  principle  thaa  the  new  «rpeiit  of  M^bo.  It  amtr  osde 
^  way  to  France  aed  Belriam  after  the  paMage  of  the  allied  armies 
Ui8i5.  TheEnElishbrassbasshornwasdcsignaiedon  the  Continent 
the  English  or  the  Russian  basshom,  the  "  serpent  angUh  "  or  the 
**  bassoo  rusae."  Under  this  last  name  all  instruments  of  the  form, 
whether  ol  wood  or  bteas,  were  later  on  cenlooeded  in  Fnoce  and 
Belgium.  The  "  basMm  russe  "  remained  in  graat  vogue  until  the 
appeenaee  of  the  ophicleide.  to  disappear  with  it  in  the  complete 
■wvelution  brought  aoout  by  the  Invention  of  pistons. 

Tbe  iRventian  of  the  ophicleide  Is  generally  hut  falsely  attributed 
«o  Akaandm  FridMt,  a  profesaof  ot  music  at  LisietR,  departmeo*  of 
Cahmda^.  Fnaqa.  The  instnwesni,  which  Uw  hivvtor  calM 
**  haasr  nbmpette,**  waa  approved  ot  aa  early  as  lUh  Ffowember 
180S  by  a  commistion  eomposed  of  pratesnrs  of  the  hns  Con* 


*Gcri)er,  Ltxinn  Jtr  renMnjCir  QeMg^  179(0. 
■I«aiftM,adltlai«f  tits. 


serwatohe.  bat  the  patent  bosre  the  date  atstCecentoigia  The 
"  tMUK-trompette,'  whkb  FridKrt  la  hi*  soeci&cation  had  at  first. 
In  imitation  of  the  English  basshom,  called  "  basse  cor,"  was,  lite 
the  English  instrument,  cotiiely  of  brass,  and  had,  like  it.  six  boles; 
it  only  differed  in  a  more  favourable  diqiowtian  brought  about 
dM  curvings  at  the  tube,  and  by  the  applioatian  oT  four  crooks 
whkh  permitted  tbe  instrument  to  be  tuned  "  io  C  low  pitch  and 
C  high  i^tdi  for  military  bands,  in  C#  for  churches,  and  io  D  for 
oooceR  use."  The  ckwe  relationship  between  tbe  two  instranwnts 
soggsatB  the  ooestiea  wtaethcrfhb  waa  the  Fiicbot  who  worked  srith 
Aetor  hi  Loadoa  b  180a. 

'  The  first  idea  nf  adding  keys  to  instniments  with  cupped  moutb- 
piecoa.  anprovided  with  latcnl  holes,  with  the  aim  of  filling  np  aome 
of  the  gaps  between  the  note*  of  the  hanoamc  scale,  goes  beck, 
accotdbg  te  Cwfaer  ILaaam  of  1790),  to  KOIbel,  a  homplayer  in 
the  Rusaun  imperial  iKind,  about  Anton  Weidinger,*  tnimpcur 
in  tbe  Austrian  himerial  bead,  trapreved  upon  thb  fint  attonpt, 
and  applied  it  in  1800  to  the  trumpet.  But  the  honour  belongs  to 
Joseph  Halliday,  bandmaster  of  the  Cavan  mlliiia,  of  being  the  GrB 
to  conceive,  in  iSto,  the  dispoaiiion  of  a  certain  number  of  keys 
alon){  the  lube,  setting  out  from  its  lower  extremity^  with  the  idea 
oi  pttxlucing  by  their  soocesaive  or  nmultaneous  opening  a  chromatic 
scale  throuchout  tbe  extent  of  the  tastrument,  Tbe  bugle-hora 
vai  the  object  of  his  tetorms  the  scale  <A  which,  he  cays.  In  the 
peeambte  of  liis  patent,  "  mitffl  my  iamtioa  contained  but  five 

tones,  viz.  ^     ■  ^  )-    ^7  improvements  oa  that 

instrument  are  ^  keys,  to  be  used  by  the  performer  acceeAag 
to  the  annCMd  scale.  wMch,  with  Iu  five  original  aoCca.  nader  ft 
capaUe  of  praducia|  twenty-five  separate  tone*  in 
regular  progression.  Fig.  I  repseseats  the  keyed 
bugle  of  Joseph  HalTtday. 

It  was  not  nntU  1815  that  the  use  of  the  .new 
tnstnimeM  ipnad  epea  the  Continent.  We  find 
itt  the  accoont-boohi  of  a  Belgian  maker,  Tues^ 
linckx  of  MecUm,  that  hb  first  supply  of  a  bugle- 
horn  bean  the  date  of  3Sth  March  1815,  and  it  was 
made  "aen  den  Heer  Muldener,  lieutenant  in 
bet  rfgiment  due  d'York." 

The  acoustic  principle  inaugumcd  by  Halliday 
coansted  in  binding  together  by  chromatic  degrees 

the  secood  and  third   harmonics.  Rr=rrj  to 

-a  -.  Flo.  T.— Keyed 

ft    ^'   J.    He  attained  it,  as  we  h«ve  just  Seen,  Biqb. 

1^  the  hdp  of  five  keys.  The  principle  once  discmrad,  it  becaiM 
easy  to  extend  it  to  mstrumeets  ^  tbe  largest  siae.  of  which  the 
compass,  as  in  the  "  bassoa  ruma,"  began  with  the  fundamental 
souiul.    It  was  Aaply  acceasary  to  bind  thb  fundamental 

the   next    harmonic  aoead 

by  a  laigcf  number  of  keys.  Thb 

was  done  in  1817  by  Jean  Hilaire  Ast£,  known 
as  Halaiy,  a  professor  of  music  and  instrv- 
ment-maher  at  Paris.  We  find  the  dcacriptioa 
of  the  instmneau  for  which  he  aoB|^  a 

Stent  in  the  XoMerl  d*  FAtadimu  RayaU 
I  BtoMX-AtU  it  rinslitMt  ds  FraMer,  meeting 
ofthet9thof JulytBlT.  Thesebutrumcnts  were 
thice  in  Bomber:  (11  tbe  davKtube,  a  keyed 
tsampeti  (a)  tbe  qmati-tube.  or  qmnti-dave; 
(j)  the  ophicleide.  a  keyed  mrpent-  Thecbvi- 
tube  was  no  otho'  than  tbe  bugle-hom  slightly 
modified  in  some  details  of  construction,  and 
reproduced  in  the  different  tonalitie*  Afr,  F,  Eft, 
D,  C  A  and  Ab.  The  qointi-tiAc  had 
nearly  the  form  of  a  bassoon,  and  was,  in  the 
fint  insunce,  armed  with  wht  keys  and 
constructed  i«  tsm  tonalities.  Fand  EV.  Thu 
wu  the  inatrameat  afeetwaitb  naased  "  ako 
opfakfakle."  The  opUcbUe  (fie.  a)  had  the 
same  form  as  the  qniati-tuhe.  it  waa  at  firw 
adjusted  with  nine  or  ten  keys,  and  the 

^'^:v..^^i^sJLsr^:^zT^^  Fica-ophicw* 

to  give  a  semneme  laoiMiuna]  patent  01  nta       _r  u .ii„ 

Augnst  iSaal.   Tbe  ophkbide  w  bass  of  the  <>■ 

hamony  was  made  ia  C  and  ia  Bk,  the  cotitra-besa  la  F  aad  b  Eh.* 


*Tb*  announcement  of  Wesdinger's  invention  of  ft  ZbMra- 
trvmpdt,  or  trumpet  with  keys,  appean  in  the  Attg.  mnta.zlf. 
(Leipsig.  November  iBos),  p.  158;  and  further  acoouMS  are  given  la 
Jaanry  1803.  p.  345.  and  )8i5>  P- fi44-    .  ...... 

^The  lepmt  ot  the  Acadhnb  des  Beaux-Aru  on  the  sahiect  of  Ab 
lavesitiosi  iktwB  a  strange  mbconecptioa  of  it.  wUiA  « ia  laitfcsdag 
to  iBcalL   "  As  ts  the  tam  lastnuacau  which  II.  Halaiy  designs 
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OPHIR— OPHTHALMOLOGY 


It  b  GCttitia  thU  tnm  the  point  of  vint  of  mvestlon  HaUry  ■ 
bboun  had  only  Momdaiy  tmponanre;  but,  if  the  pnnapk  of 
fayvd  ehranatic  {artruneMa  with  cupped  inautlipiece'  goo  back 
to  Haltiday.  it  waa  Halary**  merit  to  kiww  how  to  take  advaatafe 
of  tlie  prindpk  in  eatendinf  it  to  instrumaoti  of  divene  lonalitiea, 
in  groupiiv  theoi  in  one  tingle  family,  that  of  ifac  buglet,  in  to  com- 
plete a  manner  that  the  improvement*  of  modern  manDfacture  have 
not  widened  its  limit*  either  in  the  gmvt  or  the  acute  direction. 
K^ed  chromatic  wind  iniliumcnu  nude  their  way  rafudlyi  totheu- 
niiDduction  into  mlUtaty  fall  or  bra**  bonda  w«  can  date  tiic 
regeneration  of  military  motic.  After  pittooi  bad  been  invented 
•ome  forty  year*,  iiutrumenta  with  key*  could  *till  reckon  their 
partiians.  Now  these  have  utterly  diaappeated,  and  piaton*  or 
roury  cytindeia  icmain  abaolute  maiten  of  the  ntoation. 

(V.M.;1CS) 

OraiR,  a  rcgjon'  celebrated  in  antiqiaty  for  iu  gold,  which 
was  proverbially  fine  (Job  nil.  24,  xxviii.  16;  Psidnu  xlv.  9; 
laa.  xiii.  la).  'fbeoce  Solomon'a  nioenictan  sulois  brought  gold 
for  their  nutter  (1  Kings  iz.  18,  x.  ii;  a  Chron.  viiL  18,  ix.  10); 
Opbir  gold  waa  itored  up  among  the  matotials  for  the  Temple  { i 
Cfaron. xxiz. 4).  Jcboshaphat,att«nptingtofoUowfaiianceitors' 
czami^,  waa  foOcd  by  the  shipwreck  of  his  navy  (t  Kings  x^. 
48).  The  situatioa  of  the  place  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
costioversy. 

Tbe'only  ladicaLioos  whereby  it  can  be  identified  are  its 
eowtczion,  in  the  geographical  table  (Gen.  x.  39),  with  Shebs 
and  Havilah,  the  latter  also  an  avrifcrona  countiy  (Gen.  &  11), 
and  the  fact  that  ships  sailing  thither  started  from  Eilon-Ceber 
u  the  bead  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been 
nmcwhcR  wuth  or  east  of  Suez;  and  must  be  known  to  be  a 
gold-beajing  region.  The  suggntcd  identification  with  the 
Egyptian  Punt  is  in  itself  dispuUble,  and  it  would  be  more 
helpful  if  we  knew  exactly  where  Punt  was  (see  Ecypt). 

(i)  East  Africa.— Tb'it  has,  perhaps,  been  the  favourite  theory 
in  recent  yean,  and  it  has  been  widely  popularized  by  the 
sensational  works  of  Theodore  Dent  and  othen,  to  aay  nothing 
of  one  of  Rider  Haggard's  novels.  The  centre  irf  qwculatioa 
is  a  group  of  ezUnsive  rttins  at  Zimbabwe,  In  Masbonaland, 
about  aoe  ra.  inland  from  Sofala.  Many  and  wild  words  have 
been  wrilteo  on  these  imposing  remains.  But  the  results 
of  the  saoer  rcscarchea  of  Randall  Madver,  anooonced  6xtt 
at  the  South  Africa  meeting  of  the  British  Assodatlon  (1905) 
and  later  communicated  to  the  Royal  Geographieai  Sodety, 
have  robbed  these  structures  of  much  of  thdr  gbmour;  from 
being  the  centres  ol  Mioenidaa  and  Hcbnw  industry  they  have 
sunk  to  be  mere  magnified  kraals,  not  more  than  three  or  foui 
hundred  years  old. 

(1)  TAe  Far  £Mi.— Various  writers,  foDowing  Josephus  and 
the  Greek  veition,  have  placed  Ophir  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
Far  East.  A  chief  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  is  the  len^b 
of  the  voyages  of  Solomon's  vessels  (three  yean  were  occupied 
in  the  double  voyage,  going  and  returning,  i  Kings  x.  31)  and 
the  nature  of  the  other  imports  that  they  brought—"  almug- 
trecs  "  (t.r.  probably  sandal-wood),  ivory,  apes  and  peacocks. 
This,  however,  provca  nothing.  It  is  nowbm  said  that  these 
various  imports  all  came  from  one  place;  and  the  voyages  must 
have  been  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  modem  "  coasting 
tramps,"  which  would  necessarily  consume  a  considerable  time 
over  comparatively  short  journeys.  It  has  been  sought  at 

under  the  namesof '  qulnti-clave 'and '  ophicleide, '  iheybeara  enat 
resemblance  to  those  submiited  to  the  Academy  in  the<eittinK  of  the 
nth  of  March  1811  by  M.  Dumaa,  which  he  deaigDed  under  the 
names  of '  banae  et  conticbasic  guerriite*.'  .  .  .  The  oiMnion  of  our 
commiision  on  the  (juioti-dave  aod  opUcleide  is  that  M.  HaUry  can 
only  claim  the  merit  <d  an  improvement  and  not  that  of  an  eatliv 
Invention:  Mill,  (v  an  equitable  judgment  on  thit  point,  we  should 
compace  the  one  with  the  other,  and  ihi*  our cotnouaMoa onnot  do, 
not  having  the  insirament*  of  M.  Duma*  at  our  dlipCMl."  TMS  la 
what  the  commiwoo  ought  to  have  had.  but  it  would  have  suftced 
had  ibey  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Httiop  of  6th  and  «th  Aont. 
in  whicn  it  b  clearly  explaintd  that  the  famramenn  pteaeated  by 
M.  Dumas  wen  bai*  clarinets  (JTmOntr  Vmmd  of  I9tfc  Apru 

'We  designedly  omit  the  w  of  the  word  "biass"  to  qualify 
these  instruments.  The  aubitancc  which  determines  the  form  of  a 
column  of  air  Is  demonttrahly  indifferent  for  the  Itetf*  or  Quality  of 
lone  so  totig  at  the  rides  of  the  tabes  air  equally  elaatic  and  ri^ 


Abkita,  at  the  mooth  ef  the  Iwhn  (iriMre^  however,  tbtsa  It  m> 
gold);  at  Supara,  in  Goa;  aad  at  a  certaia  Mmint  Ophir  ia 
Johore. 

(3)  Arabia. — On  the  whole  the  most  satisfactoty  theory  b 
that  Ophir  was  in  some  part  of  Arabia— whether  swith  or  cMt 
is  disputed,  and  (with  the  indications  at  our  disposal)  pnAaUr 
cannot  be  settled.  Arabia  waa  kiowa  as  a  goid-produouif 
country  to  the  Phoenicians  (Eick.  xaviL  as);  Sheba  certainly, 
and  Havilah  pnAably,  are  regions  <4  Aimbia,  and  thoe  are 
coupled  with  Opfair  in  Onesis  z.;  and  the  account  of  the  arrival 
of  the  navy  in  i  Kings  x.  11,  is  strangely  inteipolated  into  the 
atoiy  of  the  vUt  «l  the  queen  of  Sheba,  perii^  because  tbcM 
is  a  cloier  Conner  ion  between  the  two  cvenU  than  appenn 
first  sight. 

Historians  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Solomon  could 
give  in  ezciiange  for  the  gold  ei  Ophit  and  the  costly  gifts  of 
the  queen  of  Sheba.  Mr  K.  T.  Frost  (Expos.  Tima,  Jan.  1905) 
shows  that  by  his  command  of  tfae  Uade  routes  Solomon  was  able 
to  balance  Phoeniciana  and  Sohaeana  agakwl  each  other,  aod 
that  his  Ophir  g(4d  woubi  be  paid  for  hf  trade  facilllira  and 
protection  of  caiavana.  (R.  A.  S.  UJ 

OPHITES,  or  Ophiams  (Gr.  5^,  Heb.  rtn, "  snake  "),  known 
also  as  Naasenes,  an  oriy  sea  of  Gnostia  described  by 
Hippolytus  {Pkilesopk.  v.),  Ircnaeus  (ddv.  Hmt.  I.  11),  Oiigcn 
{Ccnlra  Cdium,  vt  25  seq.  and  E^phanius  {Hatr.  xxvL).  Tite 
account  ^ven  by  Ircnaeus  may  be  taken  as  representative 
of  these  descriptions  which  vary  partly  as  referring  to  diflemt 
groups,  partly  to  diDeicnt  datea.  The  honour  paid  by  them 
to  tlK  serpent  is  connected  with  the  M  mytbotogfes  of  Bal^loa 
and  Egypt  as  well  as  with  tfae  popular  cults  of  Greece  and  tho 
Orient.  It  was  particulariy  ofienuve  to  (Thristians  as  tcodins 
to  dishonour  the  Creator  who  is  set  over  against  the  seipoit 
as  bad  against  good.  The  Ophite  system  had  lu  Trinity:  (i)  the 
Universal  God,  the  Rrst  Han,  (>)  his  conception  (hwout),  ibt 
'  Second  Man,  (3)  a  fetftale  Holy  S^^t.  Fran  her  tbeThhd  Man 
(Christ)  was  begotten  by  the  First  and  Second.  Christ  flew 
upward  with  his  mother,  and  bt  their  ascent  a  spark  of  Ught 
fell  on  the  waters  as  Sophia.  From  this  contact  came  IsMabaoth 
the  DemiurgDs,  who  in  turn  produced  six  powers  and  with  them 
created  the  seven  heavens  and  from  the  dregs  of  mailer  the 
Nous  of  serpent  form,  from  whom  are  qririt  and  soul,  evil  and 
death.  Ialdal»oth  then  announced  himself  as  the  Supreme^ 
and  whm  man  (created  by  the  six  powers)  gave  thanks  lor 
lite  not  to  laldabaoth  but  to  the  First  Han,  laldabaolh  created 
a  woman  (Eve)  to  destroy  him.  Then  Sophia  or  Prunikos  sent 
the  serpent  (as  a  benefactor)  to  persuade  Adam  and  Eve  lo  cat 
the  tree  of  knowledge  and  so  break  tbe  commandment  of  lalda- 
baoth, who  banished  them  from  paradise  to  earth.  After  a  long 
war  between  mankind  uded  by  Prunikos  against  laldabaaih 
(this  is  the  inner  story  ol  the  Old  Testament),  the  Holy  Spirit 
tends  Christ  to  the  earth  to  enter  (tmited  with  his  sister  Prunikea) 
the  pure  vessel,  the  virgin-bom  Jesus.  Jesus  Christ  worked 
miracles  and  declared  himself  the  Sott  of  the  First  Man.  lalda- 
baolh instigated  the  Jews  to  kill  him,  but  only  Jesus  £ed  o* 
the  cross,  for  Christ  and  Pninikos  had  departed  from  bin. 
Christ  then  raised  the  spiritual  body  of  Jesus  which  remained 
on  earth  for  ci^tcen  months,  initiating  a  small  circle  of  elect 
disdples.  Christ,  received  into  heaven,  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  laMabaoth,  wbom  he  deprives  of  glory  and  receives  the  souls 
that  are  his  own.  In  some  circles  the  serpent  was  Identified 
iritb  Prunikos.  There  are  some  resemblance*  to  the  VakntiiUafi 
system,  but  wheresa  tfae  great  Arcbon  sins  ia  ignetancc^ 
laklabaoth  mns  against  knowledge;  theie  (■  abo  ksa  of  Gmk 
phOooophy  in  the  Ophite  system. 

See  King,  Tkt  Cnottits  and  iktir  XmiafM  (London,  18B7):  G. 
Sabaeo.  art.  "  Ophites  "  in  Dki.  Ckr.  Buf. 

OraiBUHOIMT  (Gr.  M«M*.  eye),  tba  idcBca  of  tke 

analoniy,  pbyMogy  and  pa^idogy  of  tbe  cy*  (see  En  and 
VistoM).  Prom  the  same  Creek  word  come  numerons  other 
derivaiivest  e.g.  ophthalmia,  the  general  name  for  conjunctival 
inflammations  (sec  Ejn  dinates,  under  Eve);  and  the  inttnuncnt^ 
ophthihaometet  and  ophi  helmoacopa  (tec  VistOM). 
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tma.  UnU4  (i}«9-i<53).  Ea«luli  aatkor.  dmightcr  of 
James  Aldenon,  «  pbjrsou  in  Nnwicb,  And  wu  bora  there 
oa  tbe  xith  of  November  1769.  Him  AUstsob  tu4  inheriLed 
ndkal  prindpla  ud  wu  an  udcnt  admirer  of  Honie  Tooke. 
She  wu  intimate  with  the  Kemblec  and  with  Mn  Siddons, 
with  Godwin  and  Mary  Wollitonccialt.  In  1798  ihe  married 
Jolm  Opie,  the  painter.  The  nine  years  of  ber  married  lilc 
wm  wvry  fa^ipyi  although  her  huib^d  did  not  ibare  her  love 
dndety.  He  enconiagedbcr  to  write,  and  in  iSoi  the  produced 
a  Mvd  entitled  Faiktr  and  Daugkicr,  which  ahowed  genuine 
fancy  and  patboa.  She  publiifaed  a  volume  of  graceful  vene 
in  iSim;  Adttimi  Urmlray  followed  in  1S04,  S'lmfif*  Tola  in 
1806,  Temper  in  i8t>,  TaUt  tf  Real  Lift  in  1813,  Vaiettine'i 
Eat  in  1816,  oj  Ike  Heart  itt  1818,  and  Madetine  In  i8». 
At  teostb,  in  tits,  through  the  influence  of  Joseph  John  Curney, 
she  joined  the  Sodely  of  Friends,  and  heyond  a  volume  entitled 
D^actiam  Ditptayai,  and  contribuliens  to  periodicals,  she 
wnHe  nothing  more.  The  rest  of  her  hfe  was  spent  in  travtlUng 
and  in  the  ezerdse  of  charity.  Mrs  Opie  retained  her  vivacity 
to  the  last,  dying  at  Norwich  on  the  ind  of  December  1853. 

A  Li/r.  by  Mi«  C  L.  Brighiwell.  was  published  in  1S54. 

OnS.  MHH  <i76i-i8o7),  Eaglidi  Urtorical  and  portrait 
puMer.  was  bom  at  St  Agnn  near  Truro  la  May  1761.  He 
cady  allowed  a  taste  for  drawing,  bcti<ka  having  at  the  age 
el  IwdvT  mastered  Euclid  and  opened  an  evening  school  for 
BBthmetk  and  writing.  Before  long  he  won  some  local  reputation 
by  poRntt-painting;  and  in  1780  be  started  for  London,  under 
thcpalroaageoIDrWolcot  (Peter  Ptftdar).  ^le  was  Introduced 
to  the  town  as  "  The  Cornish  Wonder,"  a  sclf-tau^t  genius. 
He  world  of  fashion,  ever  eager  for  a  new  sensation,  was 
attncted-,  the  carriages  of  the  wealthy  blocked  the  street 
b  which  the  painter  resided,  and  for  a  time  he  reaped  a  rich 
bimst  by  his  portiaita.  But  soon  the  fickle  tide  of  popularity 
flpvcd  past  him,  and  the  paijiter  was  left  neglected.  He  now 
applied  himself  with  redoubled  diligence  to  correcting  the 
defects  which  marred  his  art,  meriting  the  praise  of  bis  rival 
Northcotr— "  Other  artiiu  paint  to  live;  Opie  lives  to  paint." 
At  the  same  time  he  sought  to  suppletnent  his  early  education 
by  the  study  of  Latin  and  French  and  of  the  best  En^isfa  classics, 
aad  to  polisb  the  nxleness  of  his  provincial  manners  by  mixing 
in  cohivatMl  and  learned  drdea.  In  1786  he  exhibited  his  fiist 
]npocC«Btbistoricalan^}ect,Uie'' A»«iA>atloaof  JameiL,  "and 
in  tbc  Mlowing  year  the  "  Murder  of  Rlnio,"  a  work  whose  merit 
was  Rcognittd  by  the  artist's  immediate  election  as  associate 
of  the  Academy,  of  which  be  became  a  full  member  in  1 7S8.  He 
was  employed  on  five  subjects  for  B^rdell's  "Shakespeare 
Gallery  and  until  his  death,  on  the  9th  of  Apcfl  1807,  his 
pnctke  oltcnated  between  portraitwe  and  historical  work. 
His  productions  are  distinguished  by  breadth  of  handling  and 
a  certain  nide  vigour.  Individuality  and  freshness.  They  are 
wanting  in  grace,  elegance  ami  poetic  feeling.  Opie  is  alio 
bvounb^  known  as  a  writer  on  art  by  his  Uft  af  RejiuUs  In 
Wolcot'E  edilion  of  PDkiDgton,  hfs  LeUer  m  the  CttlHptHm 
«f  Uit  Pine  Aftt  in  Em^nd,  in  which  he  advocated  Ihe  formation 
of  a  national  galleiy,  and  hi*  Leeturet  as  profenor  of  palating 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  which  were  published  in  1809,  with  a 
Bientoir  of  the  artist  by  his  widow  (see  above). 

OFIHIOH  (Lat.  efinie,  from  opiiuiri,  to  think),  a  term  tsed 
ItMMdy  in  ordinary  speech  for  an  Idea  or  an  explanation  of 
facts  wU^  b  regarded  as  being  based  on  evidence  which  Is 
good  but  not  conchi^tf.  In  logic  it  is  used  as  a  translation 
•f  Gr.  M£a,  which  |4ays  a  pcomiitent  part  In  Greek  philosophy 
as  tlw  opiMsite  of  fcnowtedgo  {imariiiai  or  JiX^Aia).  Tkt 
distinction  is  drawn  by  Parmenides,  who  contrasts  the  sphere  of 
Imlh  or  knowledge  with  that  of  opinion,  which  deals  with  mere 
appearance,  eimr,  not-being.  So  Plato  places  Ufa  between 
■IvArra  and  jUiwa,  as  dealing  with  phenomena  contrasted 
with  Don-bdng  and  being  respectively.  Thoa  Plato  confines 
e^nton  to  that  which  is  subject  to  change.  Aristotle,  retaining 
the  same  idea,  waAgm  to  (pinion  (especially  in  the  EAiet)  the 
ipliere  of  things  cnndngenl,  i.t.  the  future:  bence  opinion 
deals  with  that  which  is  probable.   Mora  generally  he  uses 
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popttlai  ofiinian— thai  whidiis  cnwraUy  held  to  be  true  (feiitr) 
—a*  the  starting-point  of  an  inquiry.  In  modem  {rfiiloeoplqr 
the  term  has  been  used  for  various  conceptions  all  having 
much  the  same  connotation.  The  absence  of  any  universally 
acknowledged  definition,  espeaally  anch  as  would  contrast 
"  qilnion  "  with  "  belief,"  "  faith  "  and  the  like,  deprives  it 
of  any  Status  as  a  pbilosopttic  term. 

OPnZ  VON  BOBBKFBLD,  MAHUH  (1547-1639),  Gennan 
poet,  was  bora  at  Bunzlau  ta  Silesia  on  the  ijrd  of  December 
■  5Q7>  tbe  son  of  a  prosperous  dtisen.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  of  which 
lus  undc  was  tecUr,  and  tn  1617  attended  the  high  school— 
"  SchOnaichianum  " — at  Beuthcn,  where  he  made  a  special 
study  of  French,  Dutdk  and  Italian  poetiy.  In  i6tS  be  cntefcd 
the  univenlty  of  Franlcfort-on-Oder  as  a  student  of  iowa* 
humanimi,  and  In  the  sane  year  published  his  first  essay, 
Aristarchus,  tite  De  amlemptm  linguae  Ttutanitae,  a  plea  for 
the  purification  of  the  German  language  from  foreign  adnltera> 
tion.  In  1619  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  where  be  became  tbe  leader 
of  the  school  of  young  poets  which  at  that  time  made  that 
university  town  remaritable.  Viuting  Leiden  in  the  following 
year  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  famous  Dutch  lyric  poet  Daold. 
Hdnslus  (1580-1655),  whose  Labteaant  Jau  CkiUli  and 
Lokftiani  Baeeki  he  had  already  translated  into  alexandrines. 
Alter  bdng  for  a  short  year  (i6ai)  professor  of  philosophy  at 
tbe  Gymnasium  of  Weissenburg  (now  Karlshurg)  In  Transylvam'a, 
he  led  a  wandering  life  in  the  service  of  various  tenitoilal 
nobles.  In  1614  he  was  appointed  councilkr  to  Duke  George 
Rudolf  of  Liegnitx  and  Btieg  in  Silesia,  and  in  1615,  as  reward 
for  a  requiem  poem  composed  on  the  death  <rf  Archduke  Charles 
of  Austria,  was  crowned  laureate  by  tbe  emperor  Ferdinand 
II.  who  a  few  yean  later  ennobled  him  under  tbe  title  "  von 
Boberfeld."  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Fhuklbriniendt 
CtitUukaft  in  1619,  and  tn  1630  went  to  Paris,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Hugo  Crotius.  He  settled  in  1635  at 
Dandg,  where  Lodidaus  IV.  of  Poland  made  him  his  historio- 
grapher and  secretary.  Here  he  died  ol  the  plague  oa  the  leOt 
of  August  1639- 

Opiu  was  the  head  of  the  so-called  Krst  Silc^  School 
of  poct3(>ec  GEtMAtn-.lfUetalwre),  and  was  during  his  life  regarded 
as  the  greatest  Gemuui  poet.  Although  he  would  not  to-day 
be  considered  a  poetical  genius,  he  may  Justly  claim  to  have 
been  tbe  "  father  or  Certnan  poetry  "  in  respect  at  least  of  its 
form;  his  Bueh  VM  der  dentulun  Poekrey  (1614)  put  an  end 
to  tbe  hybridism  tliat  bad  until  then  prevailed,  and  established 
rules  for  the  "  purity "  o(  language,  style,  verse  and  rhyme. 
Opitz's  own  poems  are  in  accordance  with  the  rigorons  rules 
which  be  laid  down.  They  are  mostly  a  formal  and  sober 
elaboration  of  carefully  considered  themes,  and  contain  little 
beauty  and  less  feeling.  To  this  didactic  and  descriptive  category 
belor^  Us  best  poems,  Trast-Gedickle  In  WidervHriiglKit  dtt 
Krietts  (written  tftai.  but  not  pubHihed  till  1633);  Zlalna, 
Oder  torn  JtmAt  da  GtmUls  (i6»);  Lob  del  PtUlebens  (lOaj); 
VietgiU,  oder  emi  wahren  QMek  (i6iq),  and  K^JMs'iir  (1633}. 
These  contain  some  vivid  poetical  descriptions,  but  are  In  the 
main  treatises  In  poetical  form.  In  1614  Opitz  pu Wished  a 
ootlected  edition  of  his  poetry  under  the  title  AeU  Backer 
detuuher  PtmoiMm  (though,  owing  to  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  printer,  there  are  only  five  books);  his  Dafiw  (1617), 
to  which  Heinricb  Schtttx  composed  the  mudc,  fs  the  eaiUesl 
Gtrman  opera.  Besides  numerous  translations,  Opiix  edited 
(i6V)<  Das  Annotied,  a  Middle  High  Gennan  poem  oftheiilld 
of  ihi-  I  tth  century,  and  thus  preserved  tt  from  oblivion. 

ColWtfrl  cclilions  of  Opiti's  uork5  .ippc.lrnt  'y,:  i'  ;-    if  'T.  \' 
164I,  [I  go         1746.    U',i  Ausi^rxakltr  !)iih!i<':  y'l  \  ii.  .  ,1 

by  J.  'liiimann  (1069)  and  by  H.  Ocsterlcy  tKurnliULi  =  Uful:i'ia 
Holiotudlitcratur.  vol.  xxvii.  iti89).  Thcrc  ore  modern  icprinbs  uf 
the  Bur.h  i-on  der  deulicken  Poeltrey  by  W.  Braunc  (2nd  ed.,  tBS2), 
and,  together  with  Aristartittt,  by  C.  Witkow»ki  (t888).  and  also  of 
the  TWiiUcAf  Potmaia.  o(  1634,  by  G.  Witkanraki  (1901).  See  H. 
Palm.  BtOri^mr  Ceuhulile  der  dtuUcien  Liltratmr  itt  l6ltn  itnd  171m 
JairlmnderU  liijjh  K.  Boriniki,      Peetikdtr  Rtaoutdna  (iS86)i 

5:  S^kssfe'^teiia'^'iir' 
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OPIDM  (Gt.  trum,  dim.  frain  Mi,  luice),  *  ntreotk  drug 
prepwed Ctomthcjiuce of  theopitim poppy,  Papmer som»iftrum, 
a  (diuit  pnAwUy  indigeiioiu  ia  the  south  of  Europe  and  vrestem 
AiU,  but  now  H  widely  cultivsted  that  its  original  habitat  b 
nncCTtalo.  The  medidiHiI  praperties  of  the  Juice  have  been 
Kcognind  from  a  very  early  period.  It  was  Itoown  to  Tbeo- 
phrutiu  by  the  name  of  icijnivw,  and  appears  in  his  time  to 
havecoaustcdof  an  extract  of  the  whole  pUnt,  since  Dioscoridcs, 
about  AJ>.  77,  draws  a  distinction  between  tajiimum,  which  he 
describes  as  an  extract  of  the  entire  herb,  and  the  more  active 
Mt,  derived  from  the  capsules  alcme.  From  the  tUtothe  uih 
century  the  opium  of  Asia  Minor  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
kind  known  in  commerce.  lothe  ijthceniury  opiMm  tbebaicum 
b  mentioned  by  Simon  Jaoueasis,  pbysidan  to  Pope  Nichcdaa  IV., 
wbOe  mtcmiim  was  sliU  in  use.  In  the  i6th  century  opium  Is 
mentioned  by  Pyres  (1516)  as  a  production  of  the  kin^om  of 
Coui  (Kuch  Behar,  south-west  of  Bhutan)  in  Bengal,  and  of 
Halwa.*  lu  inlroduciim  into  India  appears  to  have  been 
CDonected  with  the  qireul  of  JiluL  The  ofrium  monopoly  was 

the  property  of  the  Great 
Mogul  and  was  regularly 
sold.  In  the  17th  century 
K&emptcr  describes  the 
various  kinds  of  opium 
prepared  in  Persia,  and 
states  that  the  best  sorts 
were  flavoured  with  spices 
and  called  "  theriaka." 
These  preparations  wcra 
held  in  great '  estimation 
during  the  middle  ages, 
and  probably  supplied  to 
a  large  extent  the  place 
of  the  pure  drug.  Opium 
is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  China  by  the 
Atabs  probably  in  the 
ijtfa  century,  and  it  was 
originally  used  there  as  a 
medicine,  the  introduc- 
tion of  opium-smoking 
being  assi^ied  to  the 
i7tb'  century.  In  a 
Chinese  Herbal  compiled  before  1700  both  the  plant  and 
iu  iospisiated  juice  are  described,  together  with  the  mode 
of  collecting  it,  and  in  the  Gtiieral  History  vf  tlu  SttUktru 
FntincMi  ^  Kmmmii,  revised  and  republished  ia  17501,  opium 
is  noticed  as  a  common  product.  Tlie  first  edict  iHohiblting 
optum-smoking  was  issued  by  the  emperor  Yung  Cheng  in  1710. 
Up  to  that  daU  the  amount  imported  did  not  exceed  100  cheus, 
a^id  was  usually  brought  from  India  by  junks  as  a  return  cargo. 
In  the  year  1757  the  monopoly  of  opium  cultivation  in  India 
passod  into  the  hands  of  the  Eut  In^  Company  through  the 
victory  of  CUve  at  Plassey.  Up  to  1773  the  trade  with  China 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  but  in  that  year  the 
East  India  Company  took  the  trade  under  their  own  charge, 
and  in  1776  the  anauat  oxpoct  leached  1000  cheats,  and  $054 
cheats  in  1790-  Although  the  Imporution  was  foibEdden  by 
the  Chinese  imperial  authorities  in  1796,  and  opium-smoking 
punished  with  severe  penalties  (ultimately  increased  to  trans- 
portatioa  and  death),  the  trade  continued  and  bad  iitcreased 
during  1B10-1830  ta  i63T7  chests  per  annum.  The  trade  waa 
contraband,  and  the  opium  was  bought  by  the  Chinese  from 
depAt  ships  at  the  ports.  Up  to  1839  no  cSort  was  made  to  stop 
the  trade,  but  in  that  year  the  emperor  Tao-Kwang  tent  a  cora- 
misuoner,  Lin  Ttse-sQ,  to  Canton  to  pat  down  the  traffic.  Lin 
issued  a  proclamation  threatening  hostile  measures  if  the  British 
opium  ships  serving  as  dcp&ts  were  not  sent  away.  The  demand 
for  removal  not  being  complied  with,  io,igi  chests  of  opium 
(of  149)  lb  each),  valued  at  £1,000,000,  were  destroyed  by  the 
Chinese  coAmissioner  Lin;  but  still  the  British  sought  to 
■  Aramalum  Bia^Ha  (ed.  Cbuios,  Aat.,  1574). 
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snuggle  cargoes  on  shore,  and  some  ontnget  c<miiAt«d  «•  bMk 
sides  led  to  an  open  war,  which  was  ended  by  tbe  treaty  a( 
Nanking  in  1841.  The  imponation  of  opium  continued  and  was 
legalized  in  1S58.  From  that  time,  in  sfAte  of  the  remonstfuce* 
of  the  Chinese  govemment,  the  exportation  of  opium  from  Indlt 
to  China  continued,  increasing  (rum  51,91s  pictds  (of  133)  A) 
in  1850  to  o6,8j9  picub  in  iSSol  While,  bowerer,  tbe  oouit 
of  Peking  was  honestly  endeavouring  to  vippnm  the  forciga 
trBdeioopiumfromi8j9to  iSjSseveralolthepioviodalvioera]* 
encouraged  tbe  trade,  nor  could  the  central  govemment  pot  a 
3top  to  the  home  cultivation  of  the  drug.  The  cultivatios 
increased  so  rapidly  thai  at  the  beginning  of  the  xnh  century 
opium  was  produced  in  every  province  of  China.  Tbe  western 
provinces  of  Sxe-ch'ucn,  Vun-nan  and  Kwei-t^sw  yieUcd  re< 
speciivcly  200,000,  30,000  and  ts,ooo  picida  (of  133)  lb); 
Manchuria  15,0001  Shen-si,  Cbih-li  and  Shan-tung  10,000  each; 
and  (be  other  provinces  from  5000  to  500  picub  each,  the  whole 
amount  produced  in  China  in  rood  being  estimated  at  330,000 
picub,  of  which  the  iKovincc  of  Szc-ch'uen  produced  Dcarly  two> 
thirds,  or  thb  amount  China  required  for  home  coasumption 
315,170  picub,  the  remainder  being  chielly  exported  to  Indo- 
China,  whilst  54,115  picub  of  foreign  opium  wero  imported  Into 
China.  Of  the  whole  amount  of  opium  used  in  China,  equal  to 
11,588  tons,  only  about  one-seventh  came  from  India. 

The  Chinese  government  regarding  tbe  use  of  opium  as  one  of 
the  moat  acute  moral  and  economic  questkms  which  asa nation 
they  have  to  face,  representing  an  annual  low  to  the  coontty  of 
856,150,000  tacb,  decided  in  1906  to  put  an  end  to  the  nseof  the 
drug  witbin  ten  years,  and  Issued  an  edict  on  the  20th  ot 
September  1906,  forbidding  the  consamption  of  opium  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy.  As  an  indication  of  their  eamestncn  <rf 
purpose  the  govemment  allotred  offidab  a  period  of  six  months 
in  which  to  break  oS  the  use  of  opium,  under  heavy  penalties 
if  they  failed  to  do  so.  In  October  of  the  same  year  the  Ameficw 
government  in  the  ndlippinct,  having  to  deal  with  the  opium 
trade,  raised  tbe  question  of  the  taking  of  Jomt  measures  for  Us 
■uppresuon  by  the  powers  interested,  and  as  a  nanlt  a  eonferawe 
met  at  Shanghai  on  the  1st  of  Febmary  1909  towhi^  Cl^u. 
the  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  Anstria-Hnngary, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  tbe  NetJierlaada,  Persia,  Portugal 
and  Russia  sent  delegates.  At  thb  ineetsBg  it  was  resolved  that 
it  was  the  duty  <rf  tbe  leqMCtive  govermnenu  to  prevent  the 
export  of  opium  to  any  countries  prohibiting  its  imporution; 
that  drastic  nuasures should  be  taken  against  the  use  of  morphiite; 
that  anti-opium  remedies  should  be  investigated;  and  that  all 
countries  having  coocesuons  in  China  should  close  the  opium 
divans  in  tbcir  possession*.  The  British  govemment  made  an 
offer  in  1907  to  roduce  the  export  of  Indian  opium  to  countries 
beyond  the  seas  by  $  too  chests.  i>|th  of  tbe  amonnt  annually 
taken  b^*  China,  each  year  until  tbe  year  1910,  and  that  if  during 
these  three  years  tbe  Chinese  government  had  carried  out  Um 
arrangements  for  proportionally  diminishiDg  the  luodudioBaad 
consumption  of  opium  In  Cblna,  the  British  government  were 
prepared  to  continue  the  tame  rate  of  reduction,  so  that  the 
export  of  Indian  opium  to  China  would  cease  in  ten  years;  (ha 
cestrktion*  of  the  imports  of  Turkish,  Persian  and  other  opiiuM 
bdng  sqiantely  ananied  for  by  the  Chinese  government,  and 
carried  oat  dmultancously.  The  above  proposal  was  gratefully 
received  by  the  Chinese  govemmcuL  A  non-official  report  by 
Mr  £.  5.  Little,  after  travelling  through  western  CUoa,  which 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  in  May  igio,  stated  that  all  over  the 
province  of  Sxc-ch'nea  <^uiB  bad  almost  ceued  to  be  ptodnccd. 
except  only  hi  a  few  remote  dblricts  on  tbe  frontier  (lee  furtbcr 
Cbima:  I  Hiilory). 

The  average  annual  import  of  Persian  and  Turkish  opium 
into  China  b  estimated  at  1115  picub,  and  if  thb  quantity  wen 
to  be  reduced cvccyyeai by  ODo-aiotb,  beginning  in  igostlBwiie 
years  the  import  into  China  would  entirely  cease,  and  the 
Indiaoi  Pefuan  and  Turkbb  opiums  no  Irager  be  articles  ol 
commerce  in  that  country.  One  result  of  these  tegulations  WM 
that  tbe  pfioe  of  foreign  opium  ia  China  rose,  a  circumstance 
which  was  cslculated  to  (edaca  the  loss  to  tbe  Indlaa  TcveBviL 
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Thn  In  1909-1910,  witli  only  350,006  acra  under  cultlvatSm  and 
40,000  cbttts  of  opium  in  stock,  Uie  revenue  was  £4,410,600  u 
•C^init  £3i57><944  In  1905-1906  with  613,996  BOea  under 
cultivalioD  tod  a  atock  ol  76,063  cbeiti.  No  opiuiu  deaa  have 
bMa  aUo«cd  tisce  1907  in  their  poncMioiw  or  leased  territories 
in  China  by  Great  Britain,Fnnce,Gcnnanr,  Rossfa  or  Japan. 

The  difliculties  of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  Chinese  govem- 
Btenl  to  eradicate  a  national  aitd  popular  vice,  in  a  country 
vhoe  populatkm  is  (encrally  eMimated  at  400,000,000,  art 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  opium  liabit  has  been  indulged 
in  by  all  daises  of  society,  that  opium  has  been  practically  the 
principal  if  not  the  only  national  stimulant;  that  it  must  involve 
a  considerable  toia  of  levenue,  which  will  liave  to  be  made  up 
hy  otiwr  taxes,  and  hy  the  fact  that  its  ciiltiniipn  it  more 
profitable  than  that  of  cereals,  (or  an  En^ish  acre  wiH  on  the 
avenge  produce  raw  dry  opium  of  the  value  of  £5,  i6a.  Sd. 
while  it  wUI  yield  grain  valued  only  at  £4,  sa.  6d. 

Various  remedies  for  the  opium  habit  have  been  experimented 
with  in  China,  but  jrith  doubtful  success.  Under  the  name  of 
aali-opiura  cute  various  remedies  containing  morphine  in  the 
form  of  powder,  or  of  little  pills,  have  been  introduced,  as  well 
as  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  alkaloid,  so  that  the  use 
of  morphine  b  increasing  in  Ctiina  to  an  alarming  extent,  and 
coaaidMable  difficulty  to  experienced  in  controlling  the  tlUdt 
traffic  In  it,  especially  that  »au.  through  the  post.  lu  com- 
parative cheapness,  one  dollar^  worth  being  equal  to  three 
dollars'  worth  of  opfum  In  the  eCea  produced,  its  portability 
and  the  fadlitlea  offered  in  obtaining  it,  are  all  la  lu  favour 
A  good  deal  of  morphine  to  exported  to  Japan  from  Ewope, 
and  generally  passes  into  China  by  way  of  Manchuria,  where 
Japanese  products  have  a  virtual  monopoly.  The  effects  of 
morphine  are  much  more  ddeterious  than  those  -ot  opt  urn- 
smoking.  Uteunokeof opium.asshownbyH. MoiBsan,containa 
only  a  trifling  amount  of  morphia,  and  the  effect  produced  by 
it  to  apparently  due.  not  to  that  alludoid,  but  to  such  decom- 
postLion  producu  u  pyrrol,  aceione  and  pyridine  and  hydro- 
pjrridine  bases.  F.  Browne  finds  that  after  smoking  "  cbandoo," 
containing  8-98  %  of  morphine,  %  was  left  in  the  dn»s, 
so  that  only  1-35%  of  morphia  was  caiTied  over  In.  the  smoke 
or  decomposed  by  the  heat. 

For  many  years  two  Scotch  firms,  Messrs  J.  D.  Madarlan 
and  T.  and  H.  Smith  of  Edinburgh,  and  T.  WhiSen  of  London 
manufactured  practically  the  world's  supply  of  this  alkaloid, 
but  it  to  now  n^e  in  the  United  Sialeaaiid  Germaay.altbough 
the  largest  amount  to  still  probably  made  in  Great  Britain.  A 
small  amount  of  morphine  and  codrine  to  also  manufactured  in 
India  for  medicinal  use.  The  prohibition  of  the  general  importa- 
tion (rf  morphia  into  China  except  on  certain  conditions  was 
agreed  to  by  the  British  government  In  Act  XI.  of  the  Mackay 
treaty,  but  only  came  into  force  on  the  iit  of  January  1909. 
Uidess  the  indirect  imporUtion  of  morphine  into'Chioa  from 
Ewope  and  the  Unilod  Sutcn  to  stopped,  a  worse  habit  and 
tooie  difficult  to  cure  than  any  other  (except  perhaps  that  at 
cocaine)  may  replace  that  of  opium-smoking  in  China.  It  is 
WDcac  even  than  opium-catiiig,  in  proportion  as  morphine  is 
aaoie  active  than  opium.  The  ule  and  uae  of  morphine  in  India 
and  Burma  to  now  nsirieted.  The  quantity  of  morphine  that 
any  one  may  legally  possess,  and  then  only  for  medicinal  purposes, 
to  in  India  10  granu,  and  in  Burma  five.  The  possession  of 
morphine  by  medical  pracUlioncn  to  alio  safeguarded  by 
weU-defiocd  UmiUtions. 

FrtdMdton  and  CoMwert*.— Althon^  the  coDcction  of  o[^um 
to  possible  in  all  places  where  there  to  not  an  excessive  rainfall 
and  ibe  climate  to  temperate  or  subtropic^,  the  yidd  to  smaller 
in  temperate  than  in  tropkal  regions  apd  the  Industry  can 
only  be  profitably  carried  on  where  labour  and  hnd  are  niSdenlly 
choip  ud  abundant;  hence  productlia  on  a  large  scale  to 
limited  to  comparatively  few  ceuntriea.  The  varieties  of  poppy 
grown,  the  mode  o(  culttvntion  adqitcd  and  the  character 
of  the  oiMum  produced  differ  10  greatly  that  it  will  be  convenient 
to  consider  the  opiums  ot  each  counlry  separaldy- 

Turtry. — Tbr  c<.{>|>y  cumvainl  in  Asia  Minor  It  the  variriv 
gdbuM,  diMinguidicd  1^  the  wib-globular  shape  of  the  capMiw 


and  by  the  atitmata  or  mya  at  the  top  of  the  fniit  beiag  ten  er 
twelve  in  number.  Tbc  Aowera  arc  usually  of  a  purpKth  coloui. 
but  are  sometimn  white,  and  the  seeds,  like  the  petals,  vmiy  In  tint 
fnim  dark  violet  to  white.  The  cuUivation  to  earned  on.  boilt  00  the 
mon  elevated  and  lower  landa.  ducfiy  by  peasant  proprietors.  A 
■atunlly  light  and  rich  toil,  funher  improved  tiy  ounurs,  to  oecea 
Miy.  and  moiMnre  ia  iodiqjenaaUe,  although  niiurioiis  la  cuxaa, 
•o  that  after  a  wet  winter  the  beM  crops  are  obtained  on  hilly  ground, 
and  in  a  dry  leasoa  on  the  plains.  The  land  ii  [Joughed  twice,  the 
•ecood  tine  crOMwise,  so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  pulverued; 
and  the  Med,  mixed  with  four  times  its  quantity  of  sand,  to  prevent 
its  being  town  too  thickly,  to  Katterad  oroadcaat,  aboat  )  to  1  lb 
bdng  used  for  every  tobwin  (1600  sq.  yds.).  The  crop  to  very 
unortain  owjng  to  drought*,  ^irii^  frosts  and  kxaists,  and.  ia 
order  to  avoid  a  total  failure  and  to  allow  time  for  coikciiog  the 
produce,  there  are  three  sowings  at  intervato  from  October  to  March 
— ihe  cfopi  thus  coming  to  perfection  in  succession.  But  notwith- 
■taoding  these  precautions  quantities  of  the  drug  are  wasted  when 
the  crop  to  a  full  ooe,  owing  to  the  dilhculty  of  gathering  the  whole 
in  the  short  time  during  which  collection  is  pMsibte.  The  first 
sowing  produces  the  hardiest  plants,  ihe  yida  of  the  other  two 
depending  almost  entirely  on  favouraUe  weather.  In  locahiics 
where  there  U  hoar  frost  m  autonin  and  spring  the  seed  U  sowa  in 
September  or  at  latert  in  the  beginnina  of  October,  aad  the  yield 
of  opium  and  seed  to  then  greater  than  A  sown  later.  After  (owins, 
the  land  to  borrowed,  and  the  young  plants  arc  hoed  and  weeded, 
chiefly  by  wonen  and  dnhfaen,  from  early  spring  until  the  time  ef 
flowering.  In  the  ptoinste  flowers  ovond  at  the  end  ot  May,  on 
the  uplands  In  July.  At  thto  period  gentle  showers  are  of  ^rcat 
valne,  as  they  cause  an  incrsasc  In  the  subsequsni  yicM  of  opium. 
The  petdo Call  in  a  lew  bonrtk  and  the  capwde*  glow  so  rapidly  that 
in  a  short  time— generally  fiwa  nine  to  filicTn  days— the  oMnn  to 
fit  for  collection.  Thto  period  to  known  by  the  capiules  yicfding  to 
pre  wire  with  the  fingers,  assuming  a  tighter  srecn  tint  and 
exhibiilnea  kind  ol  bloom  called  "  cougak,"  easily  rubbed  off  with  the 
fingers;  they  are  then  about  1}  in.  in  diameter.  The  iocisisos  are 
made  by  holding  the  capsule  in  the  k'li  hartd  and  diaving  a  knife 
two-thirds roundit.OTHNially  beyond  the  etaning-point  (mc  fig.  a.aX 
great  care  being  taken  not  to  let  the  incisiuns  penetrate  to  the 
interior  lest  the  juice  riMuld  flow  inside  and  be  lost.  (In  thto  case 
alw  it  IB  said  thai  the  seeds  will  not  ri^xrn.  and  that  no  oil  can  be 
obt.iinod  (rom  them.)  The  operation  \»  usually  pfrlormtli  after 
the  heat  ol  (he  day.  commcntmB  early  in  tht  afternoon  aild  cao. 
tinuing  to  niglilf.ifl,  and  thv  esuded  juice  iii  Culleitctl  ihe  nest 
morning.  This  is  done  by  wr.iping  ihe  i.iii.ulo  imli  a  knife  and 
tranilerring  ihi-  done  rued  j  jii  e  to  .1  prippy-le.il  hclil  111  ihc  U  It  hand. 
Ibe  edRCS  ol  Ihe  It  .it  liein^  lurried  in  lu  -ivoid  '-{ijlhn^  the  juice,  and 
the  knile-lilarle  mui'teneii  mlh  s.iliva  by  dr-iuiii);  il  through  the 
moulh  alter  cverv-  .iliernaie  wr.iiiin^  to  pn'''''^"'  juis*  from 
adhorin);  to  it.  Whin  .is  iiiuth  .ipiiim  h.i^  Ken  eolletle,!  .i,  die  SIM 
of  iliu  li^  will  alluw,  JuuiJit^  IcaJ  is  wrapped  over  (he  top  of  the 
lump,  which  to  then  placed  in  the  shade  to  dry  for  several  day*. 
The  ptcoes  vary  In  siie  from  about  a  01.  to  over  2  Ih.  bdng  made 
larger  in  KMoe  districts  than  in  others.  The  capsules  are  pnenlly 
ioaied  only  once,  but  the  fields  are  visited  a  second  or  mrd  time 
to  collect  the  opium  from  the  poppy-heads  subsequently  dewebped 
tnr  the  branching  of  the  stem.  The  yield  of  opium  varies,  even  on 
the  SBine  piece  ol  kod,  from  }  to  7I  chcquh  (c4  i-6>  b)  per  tokxw 
(1600  «q.  yds.),  the  average  bewg  il  chequto  of  opion  and  4 
bushds  (of  50  b)  of  seed  iW  see£  wfakh  yields  u  to  4a%  of  oiiC 
Is  worth  aboat  two-thlnto  ol  the  mie  of  the  opium.  Tbc  vdmle 
of  the  operation  must,  of  course,  be  completed  m  the  few  days 
five  to  ten— during  which  the  capsidcs  are  capable  of  yielding  the 
drug.  A  coM  wind  or  a  chilly  aimiwphere  at  the  time  of  coUectM 
lessens  the  yield,  and  rain  wanea  the  opium  00  the  capsules.  Before 
the  crop  to  all  nihersd  In  a  meetiof  of  b«y«rs  and  eellera  lakes 
place  in  each  dtstrlct,  at  which  (be  price  to  na  asked  to  discussed 
and  icillcd.  snd  the  opium  handed  to  the  buyers,  who  In  many 
instances  have  advanced  money  on  the  standinf  crop.  When 
sufficiently  solid  the  pieces  of  opium  are  pocked  In  cotton  bsga,  a 
quantity  of  (he  fruits  of  s  species  of  Jfnam  bring  thrown  m  to  pre- 
vent the  cakes  from  adhering  together.  The  bags  are  then  sealed 
up,  pocked  in  oblong  or  rircutor  baskets  and  sent  to  Smyrna  er 
other  ports  on  mules.  On  the  arrival  of  the  opium  at  its  dtatmation, 
In  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  Atifusi.  k  is  placed  in  cool  wnj*. 
houses  to  avcSd  toss  of  weight  until  sold.  The  opium  to  thro  of  a 
mined  character  and  U  known  as  ultquate.  When  transferred  to 
the  buyer's  warehouses  the  ban  are  opeord  and  each  piece  to 
examined  by  a  public  iaspcctorla  the  preaencc  <rf  both  buyer  snd 
seller,  the  cjuality  of  the  opium  being  judged  by  appearance,  odour, 
colour  and  we^t.  It  to  then  sorted  Into  three  qnahtlei:  (0 
finest  quality;  <»)  current  or  second;  (5)  cmcaaii  or  rejected 
pieces.  A  fourth  sort  condsts  of  the  very  bod  or  whdiy  factitious 
picm.  The  substances  used  to  adulterate  i>pium  are  gn^c-juicc 
thickened  wlih  Bout,  fig-paste,  Hquocice,  hall^Iried  afWKOia,  Mihms 
gum  tragacanih  and  soinetlmes  cby  tr  pieces  of  lead  or  other 
metals.  The  chicanti  h  n;lun>ed  to  the  seller,  who  duposeo  ol  It 
at  JO  to  30",  diKount  to  French  and  Orman  merrhanta.  MIct 
in*pwt(on  ihf  opium  is  hermetirslly  seaUxl  in  lin^Opd  bowa^Wn- 
laining  about  1 50  lb.  Turkey  opium  is  priocipally  nsad  m  Msnclsn 
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on  Bccount  o(  its  puritr  and  the  larje  percentige  of  morpVia  tlat 
it  conlains.  a  comparatively  Knall  quantity  being  cxporti-d  (or 
HDukinic  pucposcc. 

t  lAbout  thrce-quaitCTB  ol  the  Opiua  pr^ared  in  Turkey  is  pro- 
ttMVl'itt  Aauaum,  and  ia  exported  by  way  ot  Smyrna,  and  the 
MMriaier  !•  produced  in  the  hilly  didricti  of  the  provinces  near 
ttfrmitben  ocMt  oil  the  Black  Sen,  and  findi  its  way  into  Cm- 
JMdkMffci  tb«  cominercial  varietiei  bearing  the  ilmhc  of  the 
Alrftt  wbeife  thcv  kre  prodaced.  The  Smyrna  vaciiili.-.  in.  lude 
.ttBipmttBpe  of  Anum  Karahiisar.  Uschak.  Akhissijt,  T:ii->u>h.^ 
fabinb Kbnii.  Bulindan,  Hamid,  Magnesia  and  Yrrh.  [lie  lut 
IhinieMnffsIipUed  to  o|Num  colkctL-d  in  the  im media tt  n.  i^iiUmr- 
hood  of  Smyrna.  The  apium  exported  by  »av  ol  Consuniinnple 
imhirloi  ili.ii  of  H.idjilK-iiy  .ind  Mabtia;  the  lokat  kiml,  of  p.iod 
qu  ilKv,  inilmiini;  tluH  piiidiicrd  in  Vusfi.id.  Sili-  ami  Nikjr,  and 
ttu'  turn-nt  ur  stiiiiiJ  iiii.ilily  dcrivid  from  Ama^ia  and  I.K  nl: ;  the 
Kar^liiijr  kind  indudirt;  (he  [irodufe  ol  Myk.iliith,  Oraln/ir, 
Siviahisiat,  l-^kirlu'lur  and  Naclililian ;  the  iljluki-bd  sort,  in- 
cluiliiig  lhat  o(  iJalukhissar  and  Uogadilch ;  also  the  product  o( 
Beytiaur  and  Angora.  The  avorani:  amount  of  Turkish  opiura 
exported  is  7000  chests,  but  in  rare  seasons  amounts  to  12,000 
cliMta,  but  the  yield  depends  upon  6ne  weather  in  harvett  time. 
kirnvf  rains  waiUng  Hie  flpiNm  ofi  the  capaulev  and  IcsKning  the 
yield  to  a  ceoiidefaBe  tslent. 

Thaw  commeniitl  wietie*  differ  Cn  appeaiance  and  quality,  and 
Are  raughty  daMilied  as  Soft  ot  Shipping  opium,  Druggists'  and 
Manufactoren'  ofnum.  Shippng  opium  i«  dUtingui^ed  by  it* 
aoft  character  ami  clean  paste,  containing  very  little  dfbru,  or 
dnUff.  a*  it  b  techntcsHy  called.  The  Hadjikeuy  variety  is  at 
■illliil  the  best  in  the  market.  The  Malatia,  including  that  of 
Kharput,  Kcond,  and  the  Stic,  third  in  ptiality.  The  chief  markets 
(or  the  toft  or  shipping  varKtk*  o(  opium  ate,  China,  Korea,  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  Caba,  Bri^'Cuiana,  Japan  and  Java; 
the  United  States  alto  purchase  Cor  renmponation  as  well  as  (or 
home  conaumption.  Druggists'  opium  includes  the  kinds  purchased 
for  uae  ■■  nieakine,  whichlor  Great  Britain  (.liould,  when  dried  and 
powdered,  contain  9l-lo)%  of  morphine.  That  generally  sold  ia 
this  country  lor  the  purpose  includes  the  Karahissar  and  Adet, 
Baliik!u>.^ir,  Ani.i.ii.i  and  AUIii*s.ir  kiiiil>.  .ind  lor  m.ikini:  (iit-  lindure 
and  i^NU-in,  thii  of  Tokat.  Ilul  rlir  produce  ul  Chi'vc,  Ililidjik. 
Miiiidiiiirlan.  K'lni.i,  Taiisch.lnli.  Kiiiahlia  and  Kjranian  ii  often 
mixed  uilh  the  kinds  first  nientioncd.  The  soltcr  variclics  of  opium 
ore  preferred  in  tlii-  American  market,  as  being  richer  in  morphif»e. 
In  all  Turkev  opium  the  piecei,  var>'  much  in  siio.  On  the 
continent  ol  Europe.  r5i]«^cijlly  in  Il<l:;iuiii,  Germany  and  Italy, 
where  pieces  ol  small  f.i7C  are  pn  lerrcd.  the  Glieve,'  and  the  \  uf • 
hourma,  i.r.  opium  rem.idc  into  cakes,  at  the  port  ol  shipment,  to 
contain  7.  8,  Q.  or  10%  ol  morphine,  are  chiefly  sold.  Mann  lac  turen" 
opium  includes  any  grade  yielding  not  less  than  loi of  morphine, 
but  the  Yoghourma  or  ''  pudding  "  opium,  on  account  of  its  paste 
being  more  difficult  to  work,  ia  sot  uaed  lor  the  eoraction  01  the 
active  prindpka.  For  the  extnctfon  of  oadiiiie.  lbe.Per»sn  opium 
k  pRf  erted  when  Tiulcey  opiun  b  dear,  aa  It  oootalna  on  the  average 

a%.«f.  that  alkalcAt,  wbik*  Ttarkey  onum  yiokls  only  H%- 
NtSMMMCU-^M  M'nid>  ten  Morphitie. 

opmm  are  ncogiuced  in  com* 
■tcfCB  hf  the  foUowine  characteristics:  HadjilcEuy  opium  txriira 
io  pieceaof  about  1  Ib-I  )  lb;  it  has  an  unusually  palc-colourcd  paM 
of  aoft  consistence,  and  is  vcrv  rich  in  morphia.  Malaiia  opium  it 
fa  pieces  of  irregular  site  usually  ol  a  broadly  conical  shape,  weighing 
fraM  t-i  Ih.  It  has  a  soli  nastc  with  irregular  layers  of  light  and 
dvk  colour  and  is  covered  with  unusually  green  poppy  lea^-ca, 
Tbkat  opium  .resembles  that  of  MaUtia,  but  tne  cakes  ate  Haiicr, 
aadtfce  pa^e  is  similar  in  character,  though  the  lea\-cs  covering  it 
■iVdf  a  yallOTrer  tint  of  preen.  Bogadilz  opium  occurs  in  smaller 
pitcni  Mout  }  or  4  oz.  m  weight,  out  somctinica  lar£er  pieces  of 
t<l)  B  in  wnght  are  mot  with,  approaching  more  nearly  to  the 
KumgatKh  and  Balukistar  varieties.  The  surface  is  covered  with 
a  yeHowijfa  green  leaf  and  manv  Rumtx  fruits.  Karahissar  opium, 
which  usually  includes  the  produce  of  Adet.  Akhissar  and  Amaaia, 
occurs  in  rather  large  shortly  conical  or  more  or  lea*  imgular  lump*. 
Angora  opium  is  met  with  in  small  smooth  pieces,  has  gcnenlty  a 
pale  paste  and  is  rich  in  morphia.  Yetli  opium  Is  of  good  quality, 
variable  in  sic  ai>d  shape:  the  surface  is  usttally  rough  with  Rumtx 
capsules.  Ch^ve  opium  formerly  came  over  as  a  distinct  kii>d,  but 
is  now  mixed  with  other  varieties;  the  pieces  fonn  small  rounded 
cakes,  smooth  and  shining  like  those  of  Angora,  about  oa.  in 
weisht,  with  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  they  are  wrapped  in  forming  a 
median  line  oo  the  suriace.  The  intcrioc  often  shows  Uycn  of 
light  and  dailc  colour. 

In  Macedonia  opium  culture  was  begun  in  1863  at  Ittip  with 
aeed  obtained  tnm  KarahisMf  in  tm»  Minor,  and  eMcndcd  aubio* 
qtiently  to  the  adiacnt  districu  of  Kotchava,  Stroomntua,  Titivith 
end  Kinprulu-vefes,  most  of  the  (woditce  being  exported  under 
the  name  of  Sahmica  o|nun.  Macedoniao  opium,  especially  that 


*  GMve  it  the  commercial  name  for  opium  from  Ceiveh  on  the 
river  Sokaiia,  running  into  the  Black  Sea.  It  appears  to  hnd  its 
««y  t<k  ComunUaopfc  vU  the  pott  of  lamid,  maa  bence  ta  known 
aba  Iqr  the  bitter  nunc. 


Kudttced  at  isUp,  It  very  pait.''ud  It  waldewj  cqini  to  the 
alatiaopium,containingabout  lt%of  morphine.  The piccea vary 
from  I  lb  to  I  i  tb  in  wci^l.  For  some  years  past,  however,  tt  has 
been  occasionally  mixed  srith  pieces  of  inferior  ofMum,  like  that  o( 
Yoghounna,  rccMniaable  on  cutting  by  their  solidity  and  heavy 
character.  The  Turkith  gevemmeiit  cnooorave  the  devdopBent  a 
the  industry  by  remitting  the  tithes  on  opium  and  poppy-iucd  foe 
one  year  on  lands  sown  for  the  first  time,  anu  oy  distributing  printed 
instrtictiont  for  cultivating  the  poppy  and  preparing  the  opium. 
In  these  directions  it  is  p«nted  out  that  the  opium  crop  is  tea 
times  as  profitable  as  that  of  wheat.  Four  varictiea  of  poppy  at* 
distinguisncd — two  with  while  flowers,  large  oval  capsules  without 
holes  under  their  "combs"  (stigmas)  and  bearing  respectively 

Sellow  and  vrhite  seed,  and  the  other  two  having  red  or  purple 
overs  and  seeds  of  the  same  colour,  one  bearing  small  capsuiea 
perfoeated  at  the  top,  and  the  other  larger  oval  capaniM  doc 
perforated.  The  white  varieties  arc  Fccotnotcnded  as  yielding  a 
more  abundant  opium  of  superior  quality.  The  yellow  teed  is  said 
to  yield  the  best  oil:  that  obtained  by  hot  pressure  is  used  for 
lamps  and  for  paint,  and  the  eoldnticaacd  oil  for  culinary  purpoaes. 
OfHum  is  also  grown  in  Bulnna,  but  abnoat  entire^  for  — 


consumption;  any  surplus  produoe  is,  however,  bought  hf  Jews 
and  Turks  at  low  prices  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  wneie  it  is  tntd 
at  Turkish  opium.  It  is  produced  in  the  districts  of  Kustemfil, 
LowtKha  and  Haliti,  and  is  made  into  lumps  weighing  about  a  0*., 
Of  a  light-brown  colour  Internally  and  containing  a  lew  terat;  it 
is  covered  with  leaves  which  have  not  been  **^4fil  *iimiilri 
have  yielded  from  7  to  19%  of  morphia,  sod  only  a  to  3%  of  aah, 
and  are  therefore  of  excelKnl  quality. 

/ad*a.—The  poppy  grown  in  India  ft  usually  the  white- flowered 
variety,  but  in  ttie  Himalayat  a  red'Sowered  poppy  with  tbilt 
seeds  It  cultivated.  The  opium  industry  in  Bengal  it  a  government 
monopoly,  under  the  control  ol  oBicials  residing  rcMcctively  at 
Patna  and  Ghailpore.  Any  one  may  undertalie  the  industiy, 
but  cultivators  are  obliged  to  sell  the  ofMum  exclusively  to  tno 
government  aecot  at  a  price  fixed  beforehand  by  the  latter,  wbicli, 
altboueb  small,  it  laid  to  fully  remunerate  the  grower.  It  ia  coo- 
eidereathat  with  greater  frecoom  the  cultivator  would  produce  too 
great  a  quantity,  and  loss  to  the  government  would  toon  result. 
Advances  of  money  are  often  made  by  the  government  to  enable 
the  ryots  to  grow  the  poppy.  The  chief  centres  of  production  aiw 
Bihar  in  Bengal,  and  the  district  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra 
and  Oudh  lying  along  the  Gangettc  valley,  and  north  of  it,  of  which 
the  produce  is  known  as  Bengal  opium.  The  opium  manufactured 
■I  Patna  b  ol  two  classes,  via.  Proviuon  opium  manufactured  foe 
export,  and  Excise  or  Akbari  opium  intended  for  local  consumptioA 
in  India.  These  differ  in  consistence:  Excise  opium  ia  prepaicd  to 
contain  qo%  ol  non-vt>latiIe  solid  matter  and  made  up  into  cubes 
weighing  one  seer  or  aAtb.  and  wrapped  in  oiled  paper,  i^iltt 
Provision  opium  is  made  up  into  balls,  protected  by  a  leafy  covering, 
made  of  poppy  petals  opium  and  "  pussewah,"  or  liquid  draiidnn 
of  the  crude  c^um:  tbat  of  Patna  h  made  to  contaia  75%  of  aolld 
matter,  and  that  of  Chaii|wre,  which  is  known  as  Benues  opiam, 
7>  %  only.  Each  ball  connsls  of  a  little  over  3}  lb  of  fine  opium, 
in  addition  to  other  poppy  products.  The  Benares  ball  opium  ban 
about  i|  os>  lets  01  the  external  covering  than  the  Patna  sort. 
Forty  of  these  balls  are  packed  in  each  cwst.  The  Excise  ophun 
not  hanng  a  covering  of  poppy  petals  lacks  the  aroma  of  Provi^oa 
opium.  Malwa  opium  is  produced  in  a  large  number  of  states  in 
the  Central  India  and  Itajputana  Agencies,  chiefly  CwaUor,  Indotv 
•nd  Bhopnl,  in  the  fonner,  and  Mewsr  in  the  Utter.  It  Is  alav 
produced  in  the  native  state  of  Baroda.  and  in  the  small  Briiiah 
territory  of  Ajmer  Mcrwara.  The  cultivation  of  Malwa  opium  ia 
free  and  extremely  profitable,  the  crop  realising  usually  from  three 
to  seven  times  tKe  value  of  wheat  or  other  onenls,  uid  In  encep* 
tionally  advantageous  situations,  from  tsnlve  to  twenty  tiioea  aa 
much.  On  its  entering  British  territory  a  heavy  duty  is  imposed 
on  Malwa  opium,  so  as  to  raise  its  price  to  an  equaUty  witn  ibe 
Rovemment  article.  It  is  diipped  from  Bombay  to  nortbera 
China,  where  nearly  the  whole  of  the  exported  hialwa  ^um  Is 
consumed.  The  poppy  is  grown  for  opium  in  the  Punjab  to  ■ 
limited  extent,  but  it  has  oecn  dccidol  to  entirety  abolish  the 
cultivation  there  within  a  short  time.  In  Nepal.  Bashahr  and 
Rampur,-and  at  Doda  Kashtwar  in  the  lammu  territary,  opium  Is 
produced  and  expocted  to  Yaricand,  Kbotan  and  Aktu.  TW 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  also  carried  on  ia  Afghanistan,  Kaahmir, 
Nepal  and  the  Shu  ttatea  ti  Burma,  but  the  arena  and  pmductitm 
are  not  known. 

A  small  amount  of  optam  alkaWdt  only  la  manahctuRd  in  India. 
The  surplus  above  that  Imwd  to  payemnmnt  msdieal  iastitutioaa 
in  India  ia  told  In  London.  The  amount  manofactuicd  in  1906^ 
1907  was  m6  lb  of  morphine  hydrochlonte,  13  lb  of  the  aocUta 

and  61  lb  of  codeia. 

The-bnd  intended  for  poppy  cuhtne  ia  usually  mfccied  near 
vftlHiii.  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  easily  nwnared  and  irrigated. 
On  a  rich  soil  a  crop  of  maixe  or  vegetables  is  grown  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  alter  its  removal  in  September  the  ground  ta 
prepared  for  the  poppy-culture.  Under  less  favourable 
stancec  the  land  Is  nnporrd  from  htty  tRI  October  by  pkmaMni. 
weeding  and  manuring.  The  tcetTfa  sown  between  the  lat  aad 
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15th  of  November,  and  cerndiuitM  In  ten  or  fifteen  days.  Tbe  fidd* 
•K  divided  (or  purpowa  of  tni^iion  into  bcdi  about  to  (t.  iquare, 
which  uMMilly  are  irrigated  twice  between  November  aad  February, 
but  if  (be  Mkaon  be  cold,  with  hardly  any  ntn,  tbe  operation  u 
repeated  five  or  aix  time*.  When  the  ■eed'inp  ate  3  or  3  in.  high 
ihey  are  thinned  out  and  weeded.  The  plant*  during  growifa  are 
liatrie  10  injury  by  icvcre  frr»t,  exceuive  rain,  tniecta,  Tungi  and 
the  growth  ol  a  root-parasite  {Orabanikt  inJita).  The  poppy 
blonMaa  about  the  middle  of  rcbruary,  and  the  petala  when  about 
10  fall  are  collected  (or  the  purpoec  ol  making  "  Icavea  "  for  tbe 
apherical  coverings  of  the  balu  of  opium.  Thc«e  are  made  by  beat- 
inf  a  citcular-riilbed  earthen  plate  over  a  alow  &re,  and  aptn^ding 
the  petals,  a  few  at  a  lime,  over  ita  surface.  As  the  juice  exude*, 
more  petab  are  pressed  on  to  tbem  with  a  doth  until  a  byer  of 
•uflkiHit  thMtneaa  b  obtuned.  Tbe  leaves  are  forwarded  to  the 
opium-fact oriea,  where  they  are  sorted  Into  three  cUmc*.  according 
to  tin  and  colonr,  the  amaner  and  dark-coloureil  being  reserved 
for  the  inside  of  the  tbelb  of  the  otHum-halli,  and  the  bi^er  aixl 
laM  coloured  for  the  outnde.  These  are  valued  respectively  at 
10  to  7  and  S  rupee*  per  maund  of  Sif  R).  The  collection  of  ouum 
cmnmencea  in  Behar  about  asth  February,  and  continues  to  about 
YS'b  March,  but  in  Malwa  b  performed  in  March  and  April.  The 
capsule*  are  scwiSed  verticallv  (fig.  3,  b)  in  roost  dbtrict*  (although 
In  aotne  the  inctskm*  are  rnaiK  horisontally,  a*  in  Asia  Minor),  the 
"  nuihtuT  "  or  cutting  instrument  being  drawn  twice  upward*  for 
each  Incinon,  aitd  repeated  ttro  to  six  time*  at  inlervab  of  two  or 
Ibrce  days.  The  nuslitur  (fig.  a,  e)  consists  of  thice  to  five  flattened 


Pm.  a.— OfH'um  Poppy  Capsules,  Ac;  a,  capsule  showing  mode 
af  incision  practised  in  Turkey:  61  capsule  as  indsed  in  India; 
c,  nuihtur,  of  instrument  nsctTIn  India  for  makins  the  Inciuoos. 
Drawn  from  ^xcimens  in  the  Huseuin  of  tbe  Pbarmaccutica] 
Society  ol  Great  Britaiih. 

Uadea  forked  al  tbe  lai|er  end.  and  aepanted  abotrt  otte-eiMcenth 
of  an  iodi  from  each  other  by  winding  cotton  thread  between  them, 
tbe  whole  bein^  also  botind  together  by  tbread,  and  the  protrmion 
of  tbe  points  betng  restricted  to  one-twrifth  of  an  inch,  by  which  the 
depth  of  the  incision  b  limited.  The  operatbn  b  usually  performed 
^xnit  three  or  (our  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  tbe  opium  collected 
tbe  next  momiog.  In  Bengal  a  small  sheet-iron  scoop  or  "  acctoah  " 
b  used  for  acraptny  off  the  dried  juice,  and,  as  it  becomes  filled,  the 
opium  b  emptied  into  an  earthen  pot  carried  for  the  purpose.  In 
Malwa  a  fiat  tcraper  b  employed,  a  imall  piece  of  cotton  soaked  in 
liaaeod  oil  being  attached  to  theupper  part  of  the  bhde.  and  used 
for  tnearing  the  thumb  and  edge  01  the  scraper  to  prevent  adhesion 
of  tbe  iuioe;  sometime*  water  b  used  instead  of  oil,  but  both 
practices  Injure  the  quality  of  the  product.  Sometimes  tbe  opium 
n  in  a  fluid  state  by  reason  of  dew,  and  in  some  places  it  b  rendered 
atiU  mors  so  by  the  practice  adopted  by  collectMS  of  washing  their 
•crafxri^  and  adding  the  wadiinga  to  the  morning's  collection. 
The  juice,  when  brought  home,  b  consequently  a  wet  granular  maaa 
of  pinkish  colour,  from  which  a  dark  fluid  draina  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  In  order  to  get  rid  o(  thb  fluid,  called  "  pasewa  "  or  "  pu**e- 
■mah,"  tbe  opium  u  placed  In  a  shallow  earthen  veM  tilted  on  one 
aide,  and  tbe  pussewah  drained  oS,  The  residual  mas*  n  then 
capoacd  to  the  air  in  the  shade,  and  regularly  turned  over  every  few 
day*,  until  it  baa  reached  tbe  proper  consistence,  which  take*  place 
In  about  three  or  four  week*.  The  drug  is  then  uken  to  tbe  govcrn- 
Mtent  factocy  to  be  sold.  It  is  turned  out  of  tbe  pou  Into  wide  tin 
VMds  or  "ugara,"  in  which  it  b  weighed  in  quaniUies  not  ex- 
«ecdlng_ai  A.  It  b  then  examined  by  a  native  expert  (purkben) 
as  to  impurities,  colour,  fracture,  aroma  and  conaitf ence.  To 
OH^^"«  the  amount  of  moisture,  which  should  not  exceed  30%. 
*  oniple  b  evaporated  and  dried  in  a  pbte  on  a  metalbc 

eunnc*  heated  by  (team,  Adulteratiotn  such  as  mud,  sand,  powdered 
caaraml,  noot.  cow-dung,  powdeted  poppy  petab  and  powdered 
•eeds  of  varioua  kinds  nie  easily  detected  Dy  braaking  up  the  drug 
b  coW  water.  Fkmr,  pouto-Bour,  gbee  and  ghoor  {crude  date- 
wgar)  ai«  tcvealcd  by  their  odour  oad  the  coailKCBce  tbey  ioipait. 


VarkHia  other  adutterantaaie  sometime*  used,  such  aitbeintpbsatcd 
iuioe  of  tbe  prickly  pear,  extract*  from  tobacco,  *tramonium  aud 
fiemp.  pulp  of  tbe  tamariitd  and  bad  fruit,  mahwab  flower*  and 
gumsof  diRcrent  land*.  The  price  paid  to  tbe  cultivator  b  regulated 
chiefly  by  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  tbe  drug.  When 
received  into  the  gavemment  stores  the  opium  i*  kept  in  large 
wtioden  boxe*  hokung  about  50  maund*  and  occauonally  stirred 
up,  if  only  a  littb  bdiow  the  standard.  If  coMaining  much  water 
h  ts  placed  in  shallow  wooden  drawers  and  constantly  turned  over. 
During  tbe  ptocese  it  deepens  in  colour.  From  tbe  note  about  250 
raauoo*  are  taken  daily  to  be  manufactured  into  cal«*. 

Various  portions,  each  wdgblng  10  seas  (of  ajV  lb),  are  selected 
by  test  aasay  so  as  to  ensure  tbe  maaa  bang  of  standard  consist- 
ence (TO%  ot  the  pore  dry  drug  and  30%  of  watH),  and  are  thrown 
into  shallow  diaweis  and  kneaded  togetbcr.  The  mass  b  then 
padced  into  faoasi  all  of  one  rin,  ansa  ipedroeB  of  eodi  anin 
axaayed,  tbe  mean  ot  the  whole  being  taken  aa  the  average^  BMOte 
evening  these  boxes  are  emptied  into  wooden  vats  30  ft.  long,  3!  ft. 
wkle  and  ■  1:  ft.  deep,  and  the  0(dum  further  kneaded  and  mixed 
by  men  wading  tbiougb  it  from  end  to  end  until  it  appears  to  be  of 
a  uniform  consbieoce.  Next  morning  tbe  manufacture  of  tha 
opium  into  boUsoofluneacea.  Tbe  workman  (its  on  a  wooden  stand, 
with  a  bras*  cop  before  Um,  which  be  lineswith  tbe  leave*  of  poppy 
petab  bef or^mentiooed  untd  the  thickncm  of  half  an  inch  b  reached, 
a  few  being  allowed  to  hang  over  the  cup;  the  leaves  are  agglutin- 
ated by  means  of  "  lews."  a  pasty  fluid  which  consist*  of  a  mixtuia 
of  infenoropium.S^of  puMewan  "and  tbe"  dboe  "orwaafaingsof 
the  vessels  Uiat  have  contained  opium,  and  tbe  whole  b  made  of 
aocb  consistence  that  too  grain*  evaporated  to  dryneas  over  a 
water-bath  leave  S3  grain*  of  solid  resiaue.  All  tbe  ingredients  for 
tbe  opium-ball  ate  furnished  to  tlie  workmen  by  measure.  When 
the  iiuide  of  the  brass  cup  b  ready  a  ball  of  opium  previously  weighed 
b  placed  on  the  leafy  case  in  it,  and  tbe  upper  hali  of  it  comted  with 
teavea  in  tbe  same  way  that  the  casing  for  tbe  lower  half  was  nude, 
tbe  overhanging  leaves  of  the  lower  half  betiig  pressed  upwards 
and  the  sphere  completed  by  one  large  leaf  whicb  b  placed  over 
the  upper  half.  Tbe  ball,  wiich  reaemblea  a  Dutch  cheese  in  nao 
and  sbape,  b  now  rolled  In  "  poppy  trash  "  made  from  tbe  coarsely- 
powdered  leaves,  capsule*  and  suUm  of  tbe  poppy  plant,  and  is 
placed  in  an  cartbeo  cop  of  tbe  Mme  sin  aa  tao  bms  one;  the 
cup*  are  then  placed  in  oisbes  and  tbe  oplam  expowd  to  tbe  san  to 
dry  (or  three  days,  belns  eooitantly  ttiraed  and  cnmlned.  If  It 
become*  distended  the  bul  b  fnerced  to  Hberate  the  gas  and  agaia. 
lightly  doled.  On  the  Uuid  evening  the  cope  are  nbced  in  open 
frames  which  atknr  free  drcubtion  of  tbe  aJr.  This  operation  b 
usually  completed  by  tbe  cad  of  July.  Tbe  baib  tbua  made  consist 
OD  the  average  of  ^— 

Standard  opium .     <.■     .     .     .    i  seer  7-30  diittacki. 

Lewa         .     ..  .     .     .   O  .  3-75  • 

Leaves  {poppy  petab)     .     .     .    O  „  5-43  . 

fVjppy  tiaib  Oh  o-jo  h 

aseeta  t-i8  chittacka. 

Tbe  average  number  of  cakes  that  can  be  made  daily  by  one  man 
b  about  70,  ahboosh  90  to  too  ate  sometime*  turned  out  by  clever 
workmen.  The  cake*  ate  IbUe  to  become  mildewed,  and  reauira 
conitani  turning  and  occasiond  rubbing  hi  dry  "  poppy  trask  *  to 
remove  tbe  mildew,  and  strengthening  ia  weak  nlacea  with  fresh 
poppy  leaves.  By  October  the  cakes  are  dry  and  fairly  aoUd,  and 
are  then  packed  in  dwHB,  which  are  divided  into  two  tiMi  of  twenty 
square  compaitmeBt*  (or  the  nccption  of  ns  many  cakes,  which 
are  steaditd  by  a  packing  of  loose  poppy  tiaA.'  Each  cue  con- 
uins  about  lao  catliea  (about  tte  lb\  The  chests  need  to  be  kept 
In  a  dry  warehouse  for  a  length  of  time,  but  ultimately  the  opium 
cease*  to  lose  moisture  to  the  *beU,  and  tbe  latter  becoiwes  extitmdy 
■olid. 

Tbe  care  bestowed  on  the  sdectloo  and  preparation  of  the  drug  ia 
the  Bengal  opium-factories  b  auch  that  the  merchants  who  purcMse 
it  -rarely  require  to  examine  it,  although  permtssnn  b  given  to  open 
at  each  sale  any  number  of  chest*  or  cake*  that  they  may  desire. 

In  Malwa  the  o[Mum  b  manufactured  by  private  enterprise,  the 
government  levying  an  export  duty  of  Aoo  rupees  IJfio)  per  chest. 
It  b  not  made  into  balla  but  into  rectangular  or  lounded  masfte, 
and  b  not  caaed  In  poppy  petali.  It  contain*  as  much  as  os%  of 
dry  opiom,  but  b  of  much  ks*  uniform  tjoaUty  than  the  iBetig^ 
drug,  and,  having  no  guarantee  as  to  purity,  b  not  conndered  *o 
valuable.  The  cultivation  in  Malwa  doe*  not  differ  in  any 
important  particular  from  that  in  Bengal.  Tbe  opium  b  collected  h 
March  and  April,  and  the  crude  drug  or  "  chick  "  b  thrown  into 
an  earthen  vessel  and  covered  with  rinsccd  o3  to  prevent  evaporatbo. 
In  thb  *ute  it  b  *old  to  itberaat  deabr*.  It  1*  afterward*  U«l  up 
in  quaniilb*  of  3$  lb  and  30  lb  io  douUe  bag*  of  sbeetbig,  which  are 
suspended  to  a  ceOtng  out  of  tbe  light  and  draught  to  allow  the 
exces*  of  oil  to  drain  off.  Thb  Ukc*  pbce  in  seven  to  ten  da^-s. 
but  the  baga  ate  left  for  four  to  «w  weeks  unin  the  dl  mnawinf 
on  the  eiAim  baa  bconme  od£aed  and  haidened.  In  June  and 
July,  when  tbe        b^,  tbe  bags  are  Uken  down  and  emptied 
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into  ihallow  vau  to  to  tS  ft.  aexom,  and  6  to  ft  in.  deep,  in  which 
dbe  opium  U  k^<k^  until  uniform  in  colour  and  cooMttence  nod 
tough  enouch  to  be  formed  into  akea  ot  8  or  lo  oc  to  weight. 
ThMC  nre  uuvwn  into  a  basket  coataining  chaff  made  from  the 
capwle^  Thev  are  then  rolled  in  broken  leavet  and  ttalka  of 
the  poppy  and  left,  with  occaiional  turain^,  for  a  week  or  to, 
when  toey  become  hard  enough  to  bear  paclung.  In  October  and 
November  they  are  weighed  and  tent  to  marlcet,  paclted  in  che*t« 
containing  ai  nearly  a*  possible  t  picul  — I3^|n>,  the  petals  and 
leaves  of  the  poppy  bnng  used  as  packing  matenaU.  The  production 
is  said  to  amount  to  about  ao.ooo  chests  annualJy.  * 

The  amount  of  opium  revenue  collected  in  India  wB*  £10,480,051 
In  1881,  but  in  1907-190B  wu  only  ^,344,986.   It  u  a  remarkable 

(act  that  the  only  Indbn  opium  cvct  si'i'n  ui  r[i);I.i:ii|  i  '  lal 
sample  of  the  Malwa  sort,  whilst  the  govi.  tu  ii'  lit  it;.  ta 
is  quite  unknown;  indeed,  the  whole  ol  the  opiuEU  ut'<\  1  1  .ne 
la  Europe  and  the  United  States  is  obtained  from  Turkey,  l'hi:<  is 
In  some  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  Iy*if "  opium  contains  IiM 
morphia.  It  has  recently  been  ihoWai  however,  that  opium  grown 
la  t4e  hmy  diitricU  of  tbe  Hioukyu  ^dds  50%  more  morpbin 
An  tbat  of  tbe  pUm  mad  that  Uw  wctocy  of  morpliia  in  the 
udian  drug  is  dne,  in  wime  mnwirr  to  tbe  long  exporare  to  tbe  air 
In  a  seml-Uquid  state  which  it  uiuergoes.  In  view,  tht-rL-forr.  of 
the  probable  decline  in  the  Chinese  demand,  the  cuUiv.iti< m  ut  ihe 
drug  for  tbe  European  market  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Imli^.  Jnd  its 
precnration  after  the  mode  adopted  in  Turkey,  viz.,  by  drying  the 
(Concrete  juice  as  quickly  as  possible,  might  M  worthy  of  the  con> 
aldaration  of  tbe  British  government. 

Ptriia. — The  variety  o(  poppy  grown  in  Persia  appears  to  be  P, 
samnifenm,  var.  albuyn.  having  roundish  ovate  capsules.  It  is  most 
largely  produced  jn  the  districts  of  Ispahan,  bhiraz,  Yezd  and 
Khon^r,  and  to  a  le&i  extent  in  those  of  Khoraian.  Kermanshah 
and  Fars.  The  Yi'id  opium  Is  considered  better  than  that  of 
Up.ihan.  but  the  ^ironKest  or  Tketiak-t-Arabiitani  is  produced  in 
the  ncinhboiirhoiid  ot  l>!itul  and  Shusler,  east  ot  the  rivtr  Tigds. 
CooU  opium  i*  also  prcxliictil  .ihout  Sari  and  ll.illarujh  in  the  pro- 
v-inte  of  M.iiajidi ran.  The  c.ip^-jlis  are  inci^d  Mrlically.  or  in 
some  districts  vertical  cuts  with  diagonal  hranihts  are  made.  The 
crop  i;  cullecCed  in  May  and  June  and  reaches  Ihc  ports  for  es- 
[xirt.iiiun  bciveen  August  and  January.  Although  the  cultivation 
of  opium  in  Peraa  was  probably  carried  on  at  an  earlier  date  than 
In  India,  Persian  opium  was  almost  unknown  in  Encland  until 
■bout  the  year  1870,  eicept  ia  the  form  of  the  inferior  quality 
Juiown  as  "Tr^iwnd,"  which  usually  epntains  only  o-j  to  37>(> 
awpUa.  Thia  otuum  is  in  the  form  of  cylindrical  uicts  about 
6  in.  long  and  lulf  an  inch  in  diameter,  wrapped  in  white  waxed 
or  red JMoer.  Since  1S70  Persian  opium  has  been  taively  exported 
from  HintiirB  and  Bandar-Abbas  in  the  Persian  GulT  to  London, 
the  Straita  Setttements  and  China.  At  that  date  the  annual  yield 
is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  3O00  eases;  but,  the  profits  on  opium 
having  about  that  time  attracted  attention,  all  available  ground 
was  utilized  for  this  to  the  exclusion  of  cereals,  cotton  ant]  other 

firoduce.  The  result  was  a  Mvcre  famine  in  1871-1873,  which  was 
utther  agcravited  by  Urought  and  other  circumitances.  Noli'  i'.h- 
slanding  tin-  Irs-^.n  tlius  taught,  the  cullivalion  i-  Ixing  f.\t  r  ed 
every  year.  i.illy  in  Isiuhan,  whith  atfiuml^.  in  itujii..  nd 

rivers,  an  advantage  in  whiih  Yiid  i-.  ili-dcitur  Al>  jt  Mn-ij. 
Behhi-han  :ind  Keciiunsh.ili  it  imw  oiiiiiiu-^  inmh  ul  \\w  Uud, 
and  has  ci.UM'fiucntly  alicctid  the  prii.e  jri  l  i;rouih  ul  icii.tIs. 
The  tr.iJi— oiilv  300  cliejts  in  i!ieo— t;r.iriii,,llv  iiiin.ij:d  until 
w  111  n  ll'.i'  IVrsian  opium  w.t^  nnali  .i.lul  i  i.i'p  .l  ..iih  glutoie. 

I  ili.-  h,,;lKr  rTi>.-es 
iui;>r'-v,  ■u.nl  in  its 
ilii  ri..>ii  J  ;.j  irj.roo 

piculs.  About  half  of  the  tola)  produie  liniU  it^  v.,jy  xivi  Cl.ii.iM; 
auufc^iChicUy  by  «ca  to  Hongkong  and  the  Kedtiated  Maby  Sijtes, 
iltMO^  ■one  la  carried  ovaWufthrouEh  Bokhara,  Khokand  and 
KMlHiy|:tJMlB  OMBti^  b jamorted  by  way  of  TiebiMnd  and 
SuHna  to  CoutenHDo^e,  mm  about  aooo  piculs  to  Great  Britain. 
The  prtxlucc  of  Ispahan  and  Fars  b  cafned  for  exportation  to 
Bu^ire,  and  that  of  Khoratan  and  Klrmin  and  Yesd  partly  to 
^shire  and  lUtlly  to  BandaT'Abba*.  The  ShuMer  opium  is  sent 
partly  via  Buahire  to  Muscat  for  transhipment  to  Zaiuibar.  and 
part  IS  believed  to  be  smugglcxl  into  India  by  way  of  .Baluchistan 
and  Mckran.  Smalhv  quantities  grown  in  Tcbcrsn.  Tabrii  and 
Kermanihah  find  their  way  to  Smyrna,  where  it  b  said  to  be  mixed 
with  the  local  drug  (or  the  European  market,  tbe  tame  practice 
being  carried  on  at  Constantinople  vith  the  Persian  opium  that 
arrives  there  (rora  Samsun  and  Trcblzond.  For  the  Chinese  market 
the  opium  is  usually  packed  in  chests  conlaiiiing  io|  ^hahni^ns 
(of  131  lb),  so  that  on  arrival  it  may  wei^h  I  Chincw  pitui  (  =  131!  lb), 
5  to  10%  being  allowed  for  loss  by  drying.  At  Ispahan,  ^hirax 
tind  Ycid  the  drug,  alter  being  dried  in  the  sun;  is  tnise<l  »lrh  oil 
in  the  proportion  (rf  6  or  7  lb  to  I41  Th  of  opium,  with  the  oliject. 
it  is  said,  Ol'  suiting  the  taste  of  the  Chinese — thai  intended  fir  the 
London  nwlcet  being  now  always  Irec  from  nit. 
'  Persian  opium,  as  met  with  in  the  London  nurki.'!,  rvi.  iir-  In 
aeveial  form*,  the  irok  cofflmoa  being  that  of  brick-shaped  pieces. 
M    •--  •  -  -  _  emdi; 
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The  ln.ivj  I  j-siH  on  this  inferiDr  o|iiuiii  . 
cAtaiiied  |[>r  the  >;enuinc  article  led  to  a  grv 
pCCpalUion,  and  in  1907  the  proUicliun 
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in  the  form  of  panBdaeipeds  weigUni  about  lfr«0  01.;  wmrriiw 
flat  circular  pieces  weighing  about  >o  os.  are  met  with.  The  optuca 
is.  usually  d  much  firmer  and  smoother  consistence  than  that  of 
Turkey,  of  a  chocolate-brown  colour  and  cheesy  appearance,  tbe 
pieces  bearing  evidence  of  having  been  beaten  ioio  a  uniform  mass 
previously  to  bdn^  made  into  lumps,  probably  with  the  addition 
of  Sarcoooll.  as  it  u  always  harder  when  dry  than  Turkey  opium. 
The  odour  differs  but  slightly,  except  in  oily  specimens,  from  that 
of  Turkey  opium.  Great  care  is  now  taken  to  prevent  adulteratiiM, 
and  conset)uently  Persian  opium  can  be  obtained  nearly  as  rich 
in  morphia  at  the  Turkish  drug— 00  the  average  fcooi  9-11^* 
The  gnister  proportion  of  the  Persiao  opium  imponed  into  Condoa 
U  again  exported,  a  comparatively  small  quantity  being  used, 
chietly  fm*  the  manufacture  of  codeine  when  Turkey  opium  is  d»r. 
and  a  little  in  veterinary  practice.  According  to  Dr  Rewit,  Peniaa 
opium  usually  contaii»  75  to  84%  of  matter  soluble  in  water, 
and  tome  Mimples  contain  from  13  to  30%  of  glucose,  probably 
dite  ta  an  ntnct  or  lynip  of  raumi  »ddid  lo  the  pute  in  the 

KU  in  which  it  b  collected,  and  to  whidi  the  riiininK  fracture  of 
rd  BcnbB  opium  b  attDbutcd. 

AvML-^EiCMriaKiU*  mde  in  EoglaDd,  Pnacfc  luly.  Switaer- 
land.  Greece,  Spain,  Germany,  and  even  in  SwcdcOi  prove  that 

opium  as  rich  in  morphia  as  that  of  Eastern  countries  can  be  pr^ 
duced  in  Europi'.  In  iS^u  Young,  a  surgeon  at  Edinburgh,  suc- 
cctnled  in  obtaining  56  lli  of  opium  from  an  acre  of  poppscs,  and 
sold  it  at  36s.  per  lb.  In  France  the  cultivation  hasbmi  carried 
oti  since  1844  at  Clermont-Ferrand  by  Aubergier.  Tbe  juice,  of 
which  a  workman  is  able  to  collect  about  9-6^  troy  oa.  En  a  day. 
b  evaporated  by  artificial  heal  immediately  after  collcctioo.  The 
juice  yields  about  one-[i>i:rih  >>l  it  ■  weight  of  opium,  aitd  tbe  percent- 
age  of  morphia  varies  n  ■  milir..;  10  the  variety  of  poppy  used,  tb« 
pL-r;<i<'  'I  '..'iving  the  Ubl  ri'M.lis,  By  mining  Assa>-cd  Mmplea  b« 
»  luce  an  opium  luniaining  uniiniiuly  10%  of  Btorphia. 

It  .III  cakes  of  50  grammes,  but  is  ri'^i  I'luduceilEn  wSclent 

qvii.iif,  1.1  Liecome  an  anidc  of  »holc:.ilc  eornmwco.  Some 
•ptiimens  of  I'renrh  opium  have  been  found  by  CuilMwrt  Co  yield 
33  B%  of  morphia,  being  the  highest  percenl.tge  ohsOvad  as  yet 
in  anv  opium.  Exiiciimenis  made  in  Gerrnany  by  K««ten.  Jooat 
and  Vutpiui  have  sfiown  that  it  is  possible  tti  'ilitain  in  that  coontry 
opium  of  excellent  quality,  containing  from  8  tij  \  of  morphia. 
It  was  found  that  the  method  yielding  the  best  rvsults  was  to  nahn 
iik:isions  in  the  poppy-heads  aoon  after  eunrisc.  to  collM  tbe  aitm 
with  the  finger  immcdbtely  after  indsloa  and  evaponta  It  as 
speedily  as  posnbh:,  the  colour  of  the  opium  being  lifter  and  the 
percentage  of  morphb  greater  than  when  the  juice  was  allowed 
to  dry  on  the  plant.  Cutting  through  tbe  poppy4Mad  oaaed  lb* 
shrivelling  up  of  the  young  Truit,  but  tbe  imos  which  had  beaa 
carefully  incised  yielded  more  seed  than  those  which  had  mot  beea 
cut  at  all.  Newly-manured  toil  was  found  to  act  prejudicialty  «■ 
tbe  poppy.  The  giant  variety  of  pc^py  yielded  moet  nMepbb. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  rcquinte  amtxint  of  chop  bboar 
at  the  exact  time  it  b  needed  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  WMttig 
lenricr  the  cultivation  of  opium  too  much  a  nvatter  of  sfwcyluioa 
for     ''ver  to  become  a  regular  crop  in  most  European  countries. 

.  ■:h  Amcrita. — In  1865  the  cultivation  of  opium  waaattcsnptcd 
in  '  i:fiiiia  by  A,  Robertson,  and  a  product  was  obtaioed  wbkh 
yi       U    J  ofmnriihia.    In  1867  H.  Ulark  grow  .j|iium  in  TenncSBtC 

will.  :i  ...Mi.,in,'>l  i.>  ■ ,  ,.f  ,i-.nr,  hi,,,   ui'iui.1  i.7..du,.-Ti  in  CalifaniB 

by  II.  1  \n.\  lii  vkMmJ  7;  ,„  ol   in,jr,)[r,,,  [i|u.il  to  IO% 

periectly  .dried  opium.  Tbe  expense  of  cuhivatton  exceeded  the 
returns  obtained  by  ita  nk.  As  ra  Europe,  therefore,  the  high  price 
of  labour  nUitstM  agaiMt  its  productian  on  s  big* 

(E.  M.  H.) 

Ckemislry  of  Uu  Opiitm  AlkaJoidt. — The  chemical  inveulgatioa 
of  otMum  dates  from  1S03  when  C  Derosne  boUted  a  cryKalUne 
compound  wbfch  he  named  "  opilin  ult."  In  1805  P.  W. 
SenOmcr,  a  Orman  apolhccair,  indepeiident^  obtaised 
thb  lune  subatuice,  naming  it  "  morpbium,"  and  nco^iiKd 
iubasiciuture;healsoisobtcdanacid, MccmKuid.  Aaecnid 
paper,  published  in  1817,  was  foUowcd  in  the  lame  year  by 
the  liicntification  of  a  new  base,  ttanolitu,  by  P.  J.  RoUquel. 
Thebaine,  aiMther  alkaloid,  waa  dbcovered  by  Thiboonwry 
in  183s;  whilst,  in  1848,  Merck  isoblcd  papaverine  from  coi» 
mercial  lULfcotine.  Subsequent  investigations  have  revealed 
Mmc  twenty  or  more  alkaloids,  the  more  important  of  which 
are  |iven  in  the  foKowins  Ubk  (from  A.  Pidtt.  F<pteUr 
AlMridt):— 


Morphine  . 
Narcotinc  . 
Papaverine  . 
Thebaine 
Codeine 
Narceine 
'ryptopine 


9-0% 
S-0% 
o-8% 
o-*% 

%vl 

0-08% 


Laudanine 
Lantho^pine 
Protopine  . 
Codamioe 
Iritopine  . 
Laudanonnc 
Meconine  . 


.  o-ot% 
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Ofte  alao  oootaiM  •  gam,  ptctfa,  •  mx,  mpBt  and  iMir 
Mtitiiicw,  in  addhkw  to  awcoBlc  and  lactic  addi. ' 

Tbe  Klkiloid*  Emll  intg  two  cbemicat  gnuipa:  (i)  derivmtivct 
d  BoquinoBnc,  inrlading  papavaine,  nanotiiw,  fnoacopinc 
otfcotiDB)f  BarcaiDi^  linHimpiiitr,  Inrianlnfti  cotaniiiWf 
kjptentanifae  (tte  Int  tm  do  not  wsur  in  ophnn),  and  (i) 
dnfvativH  oC  pheoantliicMi  inrtwlfan  nofphiae,  CDddae, 
ihlMfat.  Hm  ooMtitotioBs  of  tbe  6at  Kriea  have  been  deter- 


^(Mbltf  A*  Meood  tbey  are  stJII  uncertain. 
^r^mrbu.  C»HtiI?0.,  wu  inveui^^  by.  G-  CotdKhmiedt 
tJIfuU;  13S3-1389),  wi'.o  dMcrmined  lU  constitution  (formula  I., 
Mo*)  b>-  a  study  oi  h,  oxidatioa  product*,  showing  that  papavrt- 
ikEnf.  which  it  ei\-efi  with  potassium  pertnaniputate,  is  a  tetra- 
moh'  vs'bcjizovHsoQuinoline.  Ita  ^nttiesis,  and  alio  that  of 
kviv'- iiBj,  CiHsNOt.  wbkh  U  H-tnethyltetrabydFapapavcn'ne, 
n:  fS«cied  in  1909  by  F.  L.  Pgian  (/ea/-.  Oiem.  Sof..  95,  p.  1610) 
uid  by  A.  Pictet  and  >1l1e  M.  Finkelttctn  (CewM.  raicL,  1909,  148, 
LoMdanine,  C^HmN04.  i*  very  nnuur  to  laudanotuie, 
'-;  in  baviog  three  nethoKy  SToupa  and  one  hydroxy  iastead 

ha*  been  priadrally  ta«»tlBat«d  by 
Poster,  and  by  W.  Roicr  (Ami.,  tSS8,  aM. 
tL  ttf:  1889,  254,  p.  334.}  By  hydroIysU  it  yields  opianic  acta, 
CBHtfOh  and  hydiocotamine,  CuHuNOi;  reduction  ^ivn  maco- 
Me,  CaHaOb  and  hvdrocotaminei  whilit  oxidation  aiva  opianic 
■Uaadcotamtiw,  CuHuNOt-  Narcotine  was  shown  to  be  methosy- 
hrAntiaB  (ll-)  Qiydraitlne,  tbe  alkaloid  of  Golden  seal.  ItydratHi 
rminris,  was  sdvcd  by  E.  Schmidt,  M.  Freund.  and  P.  Fritsch) 
Md axaral w  to  be  III.;  the  latter  has  been  *yntbe*iied  by  A.  H. 
Sriwiy  (7Mr.  Chem.  Soc..  1910.  97,  p.  1108).  Narctint,  CiiHbNOi, 
ttaiaea  by  the  action  of  potash  on  the  methyl  iodide  of  narcotine. 
ii probably  IV.  (see  Pyman,  Icc.  eit.  pp.  1366,  1738;  M.  Freund  ami 
P.  Opt«£e!m,  Btr.,  1909,  43.  P-  <o84(- 

Tlie  proprietary  dnis  "  ttnuida  ia  cotamine  hydrocbtonde, 
uri  "scyptol  "  cocanune  pbthalate;  "  antispasmin  "  i*  a  todium 
sanctac  combined  witb  aodium  aalicylate,  and  "  narcyl "  narceine 
clan  kywocUpnde* 

OH*  CK,  Olb 

IbO  CH  CH — ' 
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IbO  CHi-CO  i 

The  dieodstry  of  morphiac.  codeine  and  tbetuiite  is  cxcccdindy 
'™T'""~'T"d.  ajnd  the  literature  enormous.  That  theae  alkaloids 
n  doaely  -reUtcd  may  be  suspect^  from  their  empirical 
!midae,vu.nujrphine-CiiHitNOi,a*ddne*CitHuNOt,thebaine- 
O^NOt.  Aa  a  nutter  of  fact,  Grimaua,  in  1S81,  showed  codeine 
to  be  a  methylmorphine,  and  in  1903  Ach  and  L.  Knorr  (Bcr.,  36, 
^  3067}  otaained  identical  subttancea,  viz.  thebenioe  and  morpno- 
iwnine,  from  both  codeine  and  thcbaine,  thereby  ettabliuiinz 
ikirconivexioa.  OurknowlcdgeaflheconstUutianofthcaealkakrfai 
l^ly  depend*  on  the  retearches  of  M.  Freund.  E.  Voncerkhten. 
L  Kaorr  and  R.  Pichorr.  The  wtseace  of  the  phcnanthrene 
■■■Aiif  inrf  the  duin  lytiem  CH)N-C-C-  follows  from  tbe  fact  that 
iWk  altakfiil'i  by  apprapriaie  treatment,  yield  a  substituted 
llNauahnaesndaiiodimethylaminoethanol  (CHi))N'CH,'Cl^H. 
F«n«^M  have  been  proposed  by  Pschorr  and  Knorr  Mplaining 
lUiaad  other  decompoailioai  (in  Pschorr's  formula  the  morphine 
nai  syKeai  la  a  fusion  of  a  phenanthrene  and  pyridine  nucleus): 
laMber  lbrtBula>  coniainine  a  fusion  of  a  pht'nantnrcne  with  a  pyrrol 
rial,  waa  profMMed  by  Bucherer  in  1907.  The  [Hoblcm  i«  diKutsed 
tf  i^chorr  and  Bnbeck  {S*r.,  1007.  40.  p.  198^1  and  by  Knorr 
ud  Mflriein  (tMif.  p.  304a) ;  see  also  An*.  Sept.  Ciem.  Soe. 

UotpUiie.  or  otorphia,  crystatlizes  in  ,prisnia  with  oat  molecule 
<f  «atct;  It  b  aoluble  in  luoo  parts  of  cold  water  and  In  16O  of 
Ubnt  water,  and  may  be  cry«taltiicd  from  alrohot;  it  Is  almost 
)MJi£le  {n  ether  and  chloroform.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction  and 
Miavei  as  a  tertiary,  mooacid  base;  Iti  talta  are  soluble  In  water 
ud  akohoL  The  official  hydrochloride,  CoHuNOi-HCI +3H/), 
'wms  tklicate  needles.  Distilled  witb  dnc  dust  morphine  yields 
pkcaanlhieiie,  pyridine  and  quinoline;  dehydration  give*,  under 
anua  ooodilions,  apomorphlne,  Ci/HnNO,,  a  white  amorphous 
■obManee,  reulity  soluble  in  alcohol,  either  and  chlorofonn.  The 
droc  "  heroin  "  ts  a  diacetyt morphine  hydrochloride.  Codeine,  or 
ndoa,  cryMalliae*  in  orthorhombic  priims  with  one  molecule  of 
■aicr:  it  ia  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  chloiDform. 
Tkbdaefonranlvery  plates,  meltinz  at  193'.  (C.  £.*} 

Iftrfirinj.  Of  the  opiam  alkaloida  only  morpliine  and  codeine 
ut  used  to  any  extent  in  medicine.  Tbebaine  ia  not  so  used, 
b«t  ts  an  important  and  sometimes  very  dangerous  constituent 
if  the  vaiiooa  0|>iuiB  prqMratioas,  iriikb  am  (dU  Urgely 


^''Be^te  tbr  onitilfcdtjr  and  tocombBt  H^tiif^^lffij 
otlhi  drug.  Of  the  other  alkaloids  narceine  is  hypnouc,  Tike 

raorphine  and  codeine,  whibl  ihebaine,  papaverine  and  narco- 
tine have  an  action  which  resembles  that  of  strychnine,  and  is, 
generally  speaking,  undesirable  or  dangerous  if  at  all  well 
marked.  A  drug  of  So  compla  «  campodtloa'  as  opiuia  b 
DKessariiy  incompatible  with  a  large  number  of  substances. 
Tannic  acid,  for  instance,  precipitates  codeine  as  a  tannate, 
•alts  of  many  of  the  hea\-y  melals  form  precipitates  of  meconalo 
and  sulphates,  whilst  the  various  alkalis,  alkaline  carbonates 
and  ammonia  precipitate  the  important  alkaloids. 

The  pharmacolocy  of  opium  diners  from  that  of  morphine'  Cg.*.) 
in  a  few  particulars.  The  chief  difference  between  the  action  o( 
opium  and  morphine  is  due  to  the  preaenoe  fat  the  Inrmer  uf  th* 
baine,  which  readily  aHects  tbe  more  irritable  spinal  cuid  of  very 
young  children.  In  infant*  especially  opium  aeta  niaikcdly  upon 
the  spinal  cord,  and,  just  as  strychnine  is  dangerous  when  given  to 
young  children,  so  opium,  because  of  the  •.irych nine-tike  alkaloid 
It  contains,  should  never  be  ad  minifrered ,  under  any  c  ileum  stances 
or  in  any  dose,  to  children  under  one  year  <i(  a^e. 

When  given  by  the  mouth,  opium  has  a  Bomewhat  different 
action  from  that  of  morphine.  It  tilun  relieves  hun^ci,  by  arresting 
the  secretion  of  Eastric  juice  and  tlu-  mi>'-fmciils  of  the  stomach  otio 
Iflwc!,  and  it  frequently  up'^i'  dii^Lsri'jn  from  the  same  cau^e. 
Often  it  relieves  vomiting,  fliouph  in  a  few  perfms  it  may  cau&e 
vdmiline.  but  in  far  lena  ilot;ree  than  a]vjnnir(rlii[ic.  which  is  a 
IHfWirlul  einitic.  (>|)ium  has  .a  more  niarkril  [lia|rliuretic action 
lh;in  murphlnf,  and  i-i  muih  k-as  certain  as  a  hypnoiii.'  and  analgesic- 
There  arc  a  tow  tht  rapeulic  indications  for  the  use  of  opium  rather 
th.Tn  morphine,  hut  they  are  far  less  important -than  thoae  which 
make  the  opposiiL-  demand.  In  eome  abdominal  oonditkins,  for 
instance,  opium  i:>  mill  preferred  by  the  majority  of  jHacdtionai^ 
though  certainly  nut  in  gaitric  cases,  where  morphine  pves  tU 
relicffor  which  opium  often  increases  the  need,  owing  to  the  irrhaat 
B(;tion  of  some  pf  its  constituent*.  0|rfnm  is  often  pteferrcd  to 
maraUne  in  caxs  of  diabetes,  where  prolonged  administration  ia 
letpuKd.  In  net  ctes  tlie  aopotiftc  action  ia  not  that  which  it 
nnrht,  and  so  opium  i*  preferable.  A  I>ovcr'*  powder,  abo,  b 
nnly  to  be  tumued  tn  the  eariy  stages  of  a  bad  cold  in  the  head 
ori^ronchitis.  Ten  ftrun  taken  at  bedtime  will  often  give  .sleep, 
cause  free  diaphoresis  and  quieten  the  entire  nervou*  system  in  such 
eases.  The  tincture  often  known  a*  "  ^regorfc  "  i*  aI*o  largely 
uxil  in  bronchial  condition*,  and  morphine  shows  no  sign  of  dis- 
placing it  in  favour.  0[^um  rather  tlian  morphine  is  also  usually 
employed  to  relieve  the  pain  of  haemorrhoids  or  fissure  o(  tlie 
rectum.  Thii  practice  is,  however,  obsolescent. 

The  alkaloid  thcbaine  may  here  be  referred  to,  as  it  19  not  used 
■.j.'paratt-lv  in  medicine-  Crum  Brown  and  Fraser  of  Edinburgh 
s'liiwcd  that,  whibt  thcbaine  acts  like  strychnine,  methyl  and  ethyl 
th< baine  .ict  like  curara,  paralysing  tbe  termimls  of  motor  nerves. 
At  present  n'C  say  of  such  a  bii bstanofr'aa  thefaaiBa,  "^It  act*  on  tM 
aniirior  cumn.i  of  grey  matter  in  tberit4flal<ai<dt*BUt'trDy  Otitiien 
and  nut  el«wherp  «c  do  not  know. 

Toxkolory. — llndcr  tlii*  headinf^  must  be  considered  acute 
poisoning  uy  opium,  and  the  chronic  poisoning  seen  in  those  who 
eat  or  smoke  the  drug.  Chronic  opium  ntusoning  by  the  taking  of 
laudanum— as  in  the  famiUar.eaae.qf^De  fettncey    nwd"  not  be 

norpUnehaanlnMal 


considered  here,  as  the  hypodsnbleail'^ 
entiivly  supplanted  it.  ''-'S'"  '' 

The  ante  poisoninr  pKsentll  i 

whh  diiKeuhy  to  be  fiiUDnUMd.-,  ,  , , 

by  centiral  WiMr1fta#In«r  by  ■etef!d'<MWtt«fli(ltendIi)om 
Tbe  difteentUI  magndW  b  of  the  htaMt' iarpaMaiMe/ but  >TCSp 
f^sijMiBdirtiW  "W"  *OHBmish  a  sumcient  Criiarioit.  Tba  patbM 
■*hQ  has'  nAUoiM  a  CAflc  or  letbal  dose  of  laudanun;  for  tnstancoj 
usually  passes  at  once  Ihto  the  narcotic  state,  wUhmh  any  prior 
excitement.  Intense  'drowsiness  vieM*  to  sleep  and  coma'  wnich 
ends  in  death  from  failure  of  tne  respiration.  This  last  ia  the 
cardinal  tact  in  determining  treatment.    The  comatosepaticnt  ha* 

—and 
being 


a  cold  and  clammy  skin,  livid  lios  and  ear-tips— a  grave  sign — and 
"  pin-point  pupiU."  The  heart  s  action  is  feeble,  the  pulse  being 
small,  irregular  and  often  abnormally  slow.  The  action  on  (he 
circulation  b  brgcty  secondary,  however,  to  the  all-Important 


progr^ively  ilower,  shallMrtr  and  more  irregular  tmd-foslly  it 

cea?!^  altbgether. 

In  trealiHf  acute ephm  poboning  the  first  proceeding  is  to  empty 
the  flumach.  For  thu  purpose  the  best  emeiir  is  apomorphine. 
lililth  may  be  injected  fcubcuianeously  in  a  do«  of  about  one-tenth 
(■i  .1  E'lin-  But  a[->morphine  is  not  alw.iys  to  be  obtained,  and  even 
ii  it  be  adniini^tenil  it  rnay  fail,  since  the  gastric  wall  is  often 
parjlvsed  in  iipium  poisoning,  so  that  no  emetic  can  act.  U  is 
tluftl'iri;  K'tter  to  wash. out  the  stomach,  and  this  thnultl  be  done,' 
if  t-oisi "ilh  a  solution  cnntainin^  aSout  ten  grains  of  lalt  to 
'^wh  ounce  of  watiT.    Thii,  must  be  repeated  at  tniervab  of  about 
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an  bour,  hbcc  •ooie  of  the  opium  U  eccnted  Into  the  Monudi 
•/ter  iu  alMorptioa  into  the  blood.  If  apomorphine  is  obtainable, 
Imth  ot  the*e  mcMurci  may  be  employed.  Potasuum  permanpinate 
decoanxMM  morpUnc  by  ooidatioii,  the  actioa  being  facilitated  by 
the  additioq  of  a  unair  quantity  at  nunaai  add  to  the  •olutioo. 
The  phyaolocical  a*  well  aa  the  chrmkaJ  antidotes  miut  be  eto- 
floytA.  The  chief  of  theM  are  coffee  or  caffeine  and  atropine.  A 
pint  of  hot  ttiong  coffee  may  be  Introduced  into  the  tectum,  and 
caffeine  in  laixe  doaei — ten  or  twenty  graina  of  the  carbooaU— 
maybegivea  by  tbenMwth.  A  twentieth,  even  a  tenth  of  a  srain  of 
atropine  (ulphate  ahoukl  be  injeacd  Mbcutancau>ly,  the  dnig 
being  a  direct  Kimulant  of  the  te^nratory  centre.  Every  mean* 
mutt  be  taken  to  keep  the  patient  awak&  He  must  be  walked 
AbcHit,  have  smelling  Mlts  constantly  aptdied  to  the  aos^  or  be 
stimulated  b)r  the  fwadic  battei)f.  But  the  final  resort  in  cues  cf 
opium  poisoning  is  arttficiaJ  respiration,  which  dMwId  be  persevered 
with  as  hmg  a>  the  heart  caalmues  to  beat.  U  has,  indeed,  been 
asserted  that,  if  relays  cf  trained  assistants  are  at  hand,  no  one 
need  die  of  opium  poisoning,  even  if  artificial  nqnratipo  has  to  be 
coaUnued  for  hours  or  days.  (X.) 

Opiumk^int. — Opium,  like  many  oUter  poiMHU,  products 
After  a  time  %  ku  effect  if  trequently  •dminittered  as  n  medicine, 
to  that  tlie  dose  fan  to  be  coiistaDtlsr  iocnaied  to  produce  the 
same  restdt  on  those  who  take  it  habitually.  When  tt  is  used 
to  rdieve  pain  or  diarrhoea,  U  the  dose  be  not  taken  at  the  usual 
time  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  recur  with  such  violence  that 
the  remedy  is  qicedily  resorted  to  as  the  oo^  means  of  relief, 
and  thus  die  habit  a  exceedingly  difficult  to  break  off.  Opium* 
eating  Is  chiefly  practised  b  Mioor,  Fei^  and  India. 
Opinims  differ  wktdy  as  to  th«  Injurious  effect  of  the  habit; 
the  wdght  of  evidence  appears,  however,  to  indicata  that  it  is 
much  more  deleterious  than  ^um-smoUng. 

The  following  lUtistics  collected  by  \nncent  Richaids  rcsarding 
Balaaor  in  Orissa  throw  some  light  on  the  influence  of  this  practice 
on  the  health.  He  estimates  that  I  in  every  13  or  14  of  the 
population  uses  the  drug,  and  that  the  habit  is  increasing.  CM  the 
013  opium-eaters  exanuncd  by  him  he  found  that  the  average  age 
at  which  the  habit  was  commenced  was  ao  to  36  years  for  men  and 
34  to  90  yean  for  women.  Of  this  number  143  had  taken  the  drug 
for  from  10  to  Myears,  63  for  from  30  to  ^  year*  and  38  for  more 
than  30  years;  The  tnajority  took  their  opium  twice  daily,  morning 
and  evening,  the  quantity  taken  varying  from  3  to  46  grains  iLiiy, 
large  doseslieing  die  exception,  and  the  averages  to  7  V,TMai 
The  dose,  when  large,  had  been  increased  from  the  beginning;  whc  n 
small,  there  bad  usually  been  no  increase  at  alL  The  causes  wV.kh 
first  led  to  the  increase  of  the  drui  were  disease,  exempt?  .md 
belief  in  it*  aphrodisiac  power*,  "nie  diieasc*  for  «  ji.h  ii  uas 
chiefly  taken  were  malarial  fever,  dysentery,  diarrhoea  .  .  :  of 
blood,  rheumatiim  and  elephantiaais.  A  number  began  1  > !  ::.  i[  in 
the  famine  year.  1866,  as  it  enabled  them  to  exist  on  l<.  ->  i  i<  .  i  ,ind 
mitipted  their  soffeiings;  others  used  it  to  enable  thcni  lo  uuiii  rco 
fatigue  and  to  make  long  joumeyi.  Richard*  condudi^  U.^t  the 
eacessvc  use  of  opium  by  the  agricultural  classes,  who  arc  the 
chief  coosumers  in  Origsa,  i*  vciy  rare  indeed.  Its  moderate  use 
may  be  aixl  i*  indulged  in  for  years  without  producing  any  decided 
CM*  appredaUe  ill  effect  except  weakening  the  rtiiroductivc  puTcrs, 
the  average  number  of  the  children  of  Mnum-L'^iir;,  being  111  niter 
II  years  of  married  life.  It  oompares  lavour.iblv  as  rcgjrd?  crime 
and  insanity  with  intoncattag  drinksa  the  liihaLitanis  ot  liabwr 
being  a  particularly  laW'^biding  race,  and  in-^^ne  fOTinin^  only 
0-oo69%of  the  population.  Dr  W.  Dymock  of  lionibay.  spcuking 
«f  weMcra  lodu.  concurs  in  Richards'*  opinion  rr^sriJing  ihc 
•todeiatc  use  of  the  dnig.  He  believes  that  excessive  indulLtnce 
[n  it  is  ooafined  to  a  conparativeW  small  number  of  the  utakliier 
daisei  of  the  community.  Dr  Moore's  experience  of  Rajputana 
stmngly  supporU  the  same  viesra  It  anms  probable  that  violent 
phyaeu  exerciae  may  counteract  in  great  measure  the  deletcnoui 
effect  of  opium  and  nrcvent  it  from  retarding  the  respiration,  and 
that  ia  such  cases  the  beneficial  effect*  arc  obt.-ijncd  without  the 
Boxions  results  which  would  accrue  from  its  use  to  those  en|;a^ed 
ia  *edeatary  pursuits.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  spread  ot  the 
practices*  connected  with  the  ban  imposed  in  Mohanuncoan  opuntrics 
on  the  use  of  alcoholic  bevefagcs,  and  to  soornttBt  with  tliq  Jong 
rdigiotts  fasts  of  the  BuddhMta,  Hindu*  and  Hoalem*,  u  which 
opium  is  used  to  allay  huMer. 

To  break  off  the  habit  oropun>.eating  U  eneedinKly  difficult,  and 
can  be  effected  only  by  actual  extenul  restraint,  or  the  strongest 
effort  of  a  powerful  anil,  especially  if  the  dose  has  been  gradually 
increased. 

Opimn-tmoiant.—tyat  b  diicSy  practised  by  the  inhabitants 
of  China,  and  the  iriands  ot  the  IwUaa  Aidiipclago,  and  io 
countries  where  Chinese  are  largdy  employed.  Opium-amoUng 
bcigan  In  Chma  in  the  17th  century.  Foreign  0|rfum  was  first 
imported  by  the  Poctiiguae(csriyt8tbceatury).  Ia  1906  it  was 


estimated  Hat  13455.^99  of  Chinoe  smt^  n^m,  or  97% 

of  adult  males;  biu  during  1908-1910  the  consumption  oioiAin 
is  believed  to  have  diminished  liy  about  one-third. 

For  sDoking  the  Ounese  me  aa  extract  ol  <qnum  known 
as  pnparcd  opium  or  chandoo,  and  a  cheaper  preparation  is 
made  from  6»%  used  opium  known  as  "  opium  dross  "  and  40% 
nathre  opium.  This  latter  b  chiefly  used  by  the  poorer  daHca. 

The  pnxns  of  preparatioo  b  thus  described  by  Hurii  M  Taih.— 
government  anatyit  at  Hong-Kong.— 

■'"l^H"*""""  f  ™m covering  of  leaves,  4c.  moistsKd 

with  a  Uttie  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  lor  about  fourteen  hours- 
It  a  then  divided  into  pans;  3|  balls'  of  opium  and  about  10  pints 
of  water  going  to  each  pan;  it  is  now  boiled  and  stirred  occatiMiaUy 
until  a  untfonn  mixture  havug  the  coosiftcnce  a  thin  paste  ■ 
obumcd.  This  operation  takes  from  five  to  liz  hours.  Thcraste 
(s  at  once  tianAnedto  a  hrnef  pan  and  cold  water  added  to  ab^t 
3  gallon^  corend  aiid  aUowed  to  stand  for  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
•""i*  "  '■^         (lamp-wick,  the  pith  oi  Ericeauimt 

ot  Stirtms)  b  then  uuerted  well  into  the  mass,  and  the  pan  iliEhtly 
canted,  when  a  r»di,  dear,  brown  Aukl  is  thus  drawn  off,  and  filtered 
through  chi  mui '  (paper  made  from  bamboo  fibre).  The  lesidue 
I*  removed  to  a  calico  fiUer  and  thoroughly  washed  with  bolina 
water,  the  wash  water  bdag  t^Mikd  and  used  dmc  after  time! 
The  last  srashing  u  done  with  pure  water;  these  waihiiiKs  arc  used 
m  the  next  day  s  boiling. 

"  The  reskiucs  on  the  calico  fitters  are  tranjfeind  to  •  bm  one 
of  the  same  material  and  well  pressed.  Thi*  Insoluble  reAufcTcalled 
nai  chai  (opium  dirt),  is  the  perquisite  of  the  faesd  boiling  coolie, 
who  find*  a  ready  maricet  for  it  m  Canton,  where  it  i>  lued  for 
adulterating,  or  rather  in  manufacturing,  the  moist  inferior  kinds  of 
prepared  opium.  The  filtrate  or  opium  solution  is  concentrated 
bv  evaporation  at  the  boiIui([  point,  with  ooauonal  stirring  until 
of  a  proper  consistence,  the  time  required  being  from  thr«  to  four 
hours;  it  is  then  removed  from  the  fire  and^  stined  with  mat 
vigour  till  coM,  the  cooling  being  accelerated  by  cooUn  *ith  Israe 
fans.  When  quite  cold  It  is  taken  to  the  hong  and  kept  there  for 
some  months  before  it  11  conndered  in  prime  condition  lor  aniokinB 
A*  thus  prepared  it  has  the  consistence  of  a  Uiio  treacly  extract 
and  is  called  boiled  or  prepared  opium.  In  this  suu  it  is  laiBcly 
exported  from  China  to  America.  Austmlia,  Ac.  yarriiilly 
■ealed  up  in  small  poU  ha^g  the  name  of  the  m^n(i«.  hama 
OR  eadi. 

"The  Chinese  recognise  the  rdlowiog  grades  <f  ophn-  (t) 
'raw  opium.'  as  imported  from  India;  (a)  'prepared  opiun]^ 
opium  made  as  above;  (3)  '  opium  droM.*  the  scrapings  from  the 
opium  pipe;  this  u  rcboiJed  and  manufactuied  a*  «  second-^tas* 
prepared  opium;  a  Chinese  doctor  stated  lately  at  a  corooer'* 
inauest  on  a  case  of  poisoning  that  it  was  mote  poisooous  than  the 
ordinary  prepared  opium;  (4) '  nai  chai '  (opium  dirt),  the  insdoble 
reudue  left  00  exhausting  the  raw  opium  thoroughly  with  water 
The  opium  i*  aent  every  day  from  the  hong  {Lm.  ah^  or  firm)  to  the 
boiling>houK,  the  previous  day's  boiling  being  then  retuinea  to  the 
hong.  The  avcra^  quantity  tx^led  each  day  i*  from  ab  to  cUit 
chests  of  l^tna  opium,  this  being  the  only  kind  used." 

By  this  process  of  preparation  a  considerable  portioa  of  the  nan. 
coiine,  caoutchooc.  rev'n,  oil  or  fatty  and  Insoluble  matters  an 
removed,  and  the  prolonged  boding,  evaporating  and  baking  over 
a  naked  fire  tend  to  lessen  the  amount  of  alkaloid*  present  in  the 
extract.  The  only  alkaloid*  Itkdy  to  remain  in  the  prepared  opium, 
and  capable  of  producing  wcll-mafked  physiok^Kal  rwilti,  arc 
morphine,  codeine  and  narceine.  Mo^ine^  in  the  pure  state,  can 
be  tubtimed,  but  codeine  and  narceine  are  said  not  to  give  a  sol^ 
limaie.  Even  if  sublimed  in  tmoUng  opium,  morphine  would  in 
M'Callum's  (^tnion,  probably  be  deposited  in  the  pipe  befon  it 
readied  the  mouth  of  the  smoker.  The  bitter  taste  of  morphine  Is 
not  noticeable  when  smoking  opium,  and  it  is  therefore  pociSile 
that  the  pleasure  derived  from  smokini  the  drug  1*  due  to  some 
product  formed  during  combustion.  This  supptAtioa  i*  tendered 
probable  by  the  fact  that  the  ophim*  most  prised  by  smokers  are  not 
those  containing  most  morphine,  and  that  the  quality  is  judged  by 
the  amount  of  soluble  matter  in  the  opium,  dv  fts  tenacity  or 
"  touch,"  and  by  peculiarities  of  aroma— the  Indian  opium,  especi- 
ally the  Patna  kind,  bearing  much  the  same  relatmn  to  the  Chinese 
and  Per^an  drug  that  champagne  doe*  to  sm  otdimair*.  CMum- 
smoking  ia  thus  oesciibed  by  Theo.  Sampion  of  Canton: — 

"  The  smoker,  lying  on  hi*  side,  with  hi*  face  toward*  the  tny 
and  hb  head  resting  on  a  high  hard  pillow  (loraetitncs  made  oi 
earthenware,  but  more  frequently  of  bamboo  covered  with  leather), 
take*  the  pipe  in  hi*  hand;  with  the  other  hand  be  takes  a  dipper 
and  J9UI*  the  sharp  end  of  it  into  the  opium,  which  is  of  a  treacly 
consistency.  Twisting  it  round  and  round  he  get*  a  Uife  drop  of 
the  fluid  to  adhere  to  the  dipper:  still  twistins  it  round  to  prevent 
it  falling  he  bring*  the  drop  over  the  Itame  of  the  la^ip.  aitd  twirling 
it  round  and  round  he  trMstS  it;  all  thi*  is  done  with  acquired 
dexterity.  The  oirium  must  not  be  burnt  or  made  too  dry,  bat 
roasted  gently  till  it  looks  like  bmnt  worsted:  cveiy  nosr  and  then 
he  takes  it  away  Inn  tbc  flame  and  roOs.it  0^  on  the  epd  g(  ifac 
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Stfitry  M  tte  fist  Mrface  of  tbo  bowt  Whca  it  is  rautarf  and ' 
ntbA  to  hit  ntUIactioa  be  fcatly  huta  tbe  centn  ol  tb*  bowl, 
vbcre  tliere  U  a  unall  orifice;  then  dc  quickly  thmita  the  end  of  tbe 
dipper  into  tbe  orifice,  twiHa  it  rouna  tmanly  aad  withdraw*  it; 
il  tiu»  fa  prapetiv  d(Me,  the  opium  (now  about  the  mat  «f  ■  ftmiM  ol 
bMV-Md  or  a  httk  l«|w)  u  Idt  adherinf  to  the  bowl  iMMfatehr 
over  the  orifice.  It  i«  now  ready  for  lOMlang. 

"The  tmoker  awumea  a  comfortable  attitude  Oy><>S  down  of 
course)  at  a  proper  distance  from  tbe  lamp.  He  now  puts  the  Mem 
•o  hia  Up)L  ami  boMa  tbe  bowl  over  the  lamp.  The  heat  cauiea  the 
opiam  to  fritit^  and  the  •moker  take*  thru  or  lour  long  Wnktioda, 
an  th*  tiw  MHK  tbe  dipper  U>  bring  every  paitide  of  tbe  opium 
to  tbe  orifice  ai  nnimi  away,  but  not  takii^  hli  lipa  (lora  tbe  end 
of  the  Item,  or  the  opium  prilet  fiom  the  bmp  till  aR  i*  finiihed. 
Tkea  be  tMca  the  Battened  end  of  the  dlnpcr  to  acnpe  away  any  tittle 
BMida*  then  iniw  be  left  around  the  on&ce.  and  pracaeda  to  pfMora 
another  fif*.  The  prcpftratiooa  occupy  fmm  ivt  to  ten  minute*, 
aad  tbe  actual  amoUDg  about  thirty  accondi.  Tbe  imoke  fa 
awaDowedi  aad  beaAakdurou^  both  the  south  and  the  noae." 


Flo.  3.-^>pium-aaiolanK  Appuatua.  a,  pipe:  b,  dipper;  e.  hmp> 

So  far  aa can  be  nthered  from  the  conflictinK  atatement*  pobliihed 
•a  the  au^ect,  opiam-anokiaK  may  be  renided  much  in  the  tame 
■(bt  aa  tbe  tue  oi  alcoholic  »1umilant».  To  the  grmt  maionty  of 
amokcn  who  uk:  it  mndcraltly  it  fl|iiic,iri  to  act  as  a  slmiul.irit, 
and  to  en.il'li.'  ih^m  lo  unrltr^o  kiu.ii  (.iiii;iic  antl  to  go  (or  a  ron- 
^derable  ume  niih  litik-  or  nu  f'j.fl-  AttiirJiny  lo  (hp  rcpom  on 
nibili:l,  v,lfn  ibt.-  sniiikcr  h.!*^  pk-nty  ol  active  work  il  np|XMl« 
to  be  no  ni-,!f  iiij.irioLi^  lli.in  siiir.iUing  toliaccii.  Wlieii  c;irrii'>l  to 
CXCCM  it  U-'iin;i,-..  ,m  irniti.rjtc  li.ibil;  but  this  !ij]>|icns  chii'dy  in 
bidividua>l>  '-i  m-ik  \k  i1l'|Hju'cr.  who  would  just  as  easily  become 
the  victim-  '<(  uiii^  iliinka,  and  who  are  practically  rootal 

babedtei',  "tun  .i^Mi^^l-iI  alio  to  other  lorma  oTdepiavity.  The 
effect  in  bail  cases  is  to  cAute  low  of  appetite,  a  laadea  pallor  of 
tbe  alda,  aad  a  degree  at  IcaiuxM  k>  excemvt  at  to  make  ita  vfctimt 
appear  lUta  living  ■kelctena.  All  (ndiaatloa  for  oertloa  becomes 
giadajly  loK,  buslneaa  b  neglected,  and  certain  ruin  da  the  tmoker 
Mlowa.  There  caa  be  do  doubt  that  the  ute  of  the  drue  it  opposed 
by  all  thinking  Chintae  who  are  not  pecuniarily  intetestcti  in  the 
opium  tndc  or  cultivation,  for  several  rcaaoni,  among  wliich  m*y 
be  tneotloncd  the  drain  of  bullion  from  the  country,  the  decrcate  of 
population,  the  liablliiy  to  famine  through  the  cuHivatton  of  Opium 
where  certjis  ihould  Ixr  Rrown,  aiid  the  cormpdoa  of  Mate  olfiaalt. 

Ste  PLinHMeiUUal  Journ.\i]  xi.  p.  369,  liv,  p.  395:  Ulx.  p.  4341 
Impey.  RepotI  on  Maiva  Optum  (Bombay,  1848):  tUpjrt  en  Tr-ia* 
tfHanhna  (t86o);  New  Remedies  (1S76).  p.  329:  PhaimaceirapUia 
wn),  p  41;  Jaurnal  of  the  Society  ej  Arts  (1881);  The  Friend  ef 
Cktma  (iNHil,  Sc.  Riport  of  the  Straits  Settlcmenti,  rcdtralcd 
Malay  f^lalos  Opium  Commission  (1908).  App.  xxiii.  anrl  xxiv.; 
Alien,  Cumnicr^my  OrrJnic  Analysi;.  vol.  iii.  pi,  iv.  p.  ['r.ink 
Browne,  Repcrt  on  Oj-wim  (!  l-jriL^-Kuni;,  \-i<^^):  \\\\u'.  I'.  '  rj 
*/ l*t  fi.-.":™.-:  I'rcdii-a  n/  I.,d<.i  M-"'!---':  II.  M..r,M:i.  ( 
rndns,  t  '-  the-  sih  oi  Ucccmber  iS<);,  iv,  p.  [„.l.iu.k-,  Afihim 
it  mtdit  rateie,  I.  I.  (1S90):  Iniernatiun,)!  M[>iiii»  Commiuion 
41909),  *  i  i>,  "  Report  of  the  Di-lccalinn'' *' :  Sftiire,  Companion 
IttifBri  .  h  Pharma<apcia  ([908)  (i^th  cditiun).        (E.  M.  II.) 

OFUDn,  a  town  of  Geniianjr,  In  tbe  Prailan  Rhine  Province, 
10  m.  NX.  from  Cologne  by  tbe  railway  to  Elbcrfeld  and  at  the 
Jutictioti  of  lines  to  Speldorf  and  Bonn.  Pop.  (1905)  6338.  It 
bas  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic  cbmcb.  It  haa  dyeing 
worfca,  and  mannlactBres  of  dynamite,  iadifO  ptodacta  and 
railway  plant.  Befote  poring  to  Pltnida,  Opluba  bcknged 
to  the  dncby  of  Berg. 

OFOlIt  a  town  of  the  pnn^ce  of  Cebu,  Philippine  Iilandi, 
00  tbe  smalt  island  of  Hactaa  (area  about  45  iq.  m.),  which 
b  separated  from  the  iriand  of  Cebu  by  a  channel  only  about 
■  m.  wide.  Fop  {1903),  after  the  annexation  of  Cordova  and 
SanU  Rosa,  iO|i66.  There  are  forty-four  harriM,  or  viUages, 
in  tlw  town,  and  three  of  these  bad  In  190]  BMre  than  1000 
bhaUtuUeBch.  Tbe  language  fa  Viaayan.  Opon  b  a  shipping 
aad  commercial  subuib  of  Cebu  dty,  the  baiboui  ef  which  b 
sheltered  by  Mactan  Island.  The  town  has  large  groves  of 
cooo-nut  trees,  and  its  principal  Industries  are  the  cultivation  of 
b^u  egm  aad  magtiey  aad  fiabiac-  In  tbe  NJ.  part  of  the 


town  fa  a  mooamcal  to  Ma|eBaa,  who  diMOvered  tbe  PfaRippiMi 
in  Much  isst,  aad  waa  lUa  tm,  by  the  BMim  late  in  the 
following  month. 

OPOKTO  (t A  •  ftrtt,  "  tbe  pott "),  the  lecoBd  dty  ol  tbe 
kingdom  of  PortopJ,  tbe  capital  of  the  district  of  Oporto  and 
formerly  of  Entce-Douro-e-Hiabo;  on  both  baaki  <rf  tbe  rivet 
Oouro,  about  3  m.  from  its  mouth,  fai  41*  V  N.  and  F  3/  W, 
Pop.  (tgoo)  >67.Q5S-  la  PortuguCM  tbe  definite  artlde  fa 
uncom pounded  la  tbe  name  of  the  dty,  which  la  strict  acevracy 
should  always  be  written  PerU;  the  form  Oftrlo  has,  however, 
been  stereotyped  hy  feng  magE  ia  EnglUt  and  h  seme  other 
Enrapeu  langiiaica.  The  part  of  the  dly  south  of  tbe  Doarn 
b  known  as  ViUa  Nova  de  Gala.  Oporto  b  the  lee  of  a  bUiop, 
in  tbe  atdiicpfacopal  proviaoe  tA  Braga.  It  b  the  tnie  capital 
of  nortbem  Portt^al,  and  the  commeitfal  and  political  rival  of 
Lisbon,  in  ranch  tbe  same  way  as  Baiedona  (f.t.)  b  tbe  rival 
of  Madrid,  nuee  main  nfiway  Bncs  meet  beit  from  UAon, 
from  Valence  do  Hinbo  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  from 
Barca  d'Alva  on  the  noith-westeni  frontier.  The  Valence 
Hoe  has  brandies  to  Gulmattcs  and  Braga,  and  affords  access 
to  Conmna  and  other  dtics  of  north-western  Spain;  tl>c  Barca 
d'Aln  line  has  a  htaach  to  Minnddto  and  commudeatct  with 
Madrid  via  Safamanca.  Oporto  b  boDt  chiefly  on  tbe  north 
or  right  bank  of  tbe  Douro;  its  prindpal  tubtirbo  are  Bomfim 
on  the  E.,  Monte  Pedral  and  Paranhos  on  the  N.,  VtUar  Bkalbo, 
LordeDo  and  Slo  Jolo  da  Fos  on  tbe  W.,  RaraaMe,  Villarinha, 
Mataafadwt,  Lcca  da  Pabadn  and  the  port  of  LeixBes  on  the 
N.W.  Tbe  mouth  of  the  river  fa  ebstnicted  by  a  sandy  ipit 
of  land  which  has  been  enlarged  by  the  deposits  of  silt  constantly 
washed  down  by  the  swift  cuirent;  on  the  north  side  of  tbb 
bar  fa  a  aanow  duuind  varying  in  depth  from  16  ft.  to  19  ft. 
A  tntt  te  Slo  Jolo  da  Fbi  protects  tlie  entTanee,  and  there  b 
a  lighthouse  on  a  lock  entride  the  bar.  Aa  large  vessels  cantoC 
enter  tbe  river,  a  harbour  of  refuge  has  been  constnicted  at 
Leinocs  {q.t.). 

The  approach  to  Oporto  up  the  winding  and  fjord -like  estuary 
fe  <»e  of  dngular  beauty.  On  Ibe  north  the  streeU  rise  ta 
terraces  up  the  sleep  bank,  built  in  many  cases  of  granite  over- 
laid with  plaater,  so  that  white  fa  tbe  prevailing  colour  of  tbe 
dty;  on  (be  sooth  are  the  hamlets  <A  Gala  and  Porada,  and  tbe 
red-tiled  wine  lodgca  of  ViUa  Novi  de  Gab,  in  which  vast 
quantities  of  "  port  **  an  auaubctnnd  and  stored.  Tbe  irdit- 
tecture  of  Ibe  bouses  and  public  buihUn^  fa  often  father  Oriental 
than  European  ia  appearance.  Tltere  are  numertras  parks  and 
gardens,  especially  00  the  outskirts  of  the  dly.  in  which  p^ms, 
oranges  and  aloes  grow  side  by  side  wlib  tlie  flowers  and  tnits 
of  nortbem  Eumpe,  for  the  climate  fa  mUd  and  very  eqnaUe,  tbe 
mean  temperatures  for  January  and  July — the  ajdcst  and  the 
hottest  moatl»— bdng  rcspectivdy  about  sc^  and  j^.  The 
Douro  b  at  all  seasons  crowded  with  shipping,  chiefly  smaH 
steamers  and  large  sailing  vessels.  Tbe  doign  ef  some  of  the 
native  craft  bpecuHar  an>oog  them  nay  be  mentioned  the  higb- 
prowed  canoe-Kke  fishing  boats,  tbe  nscas  with  thdr  three  lateen 
soib,  and  the  baran  rabellc,  flat-bottomed  barges  with  hoge 
rudders,  used  for  the  conveyance  of  wine  down  stream.  Two 
remarkable  iron  bridges,  the  Maria  Pit  and  the  Dcm  Lub  I., 
span  tbe  river.  The  first  was  built  by  Messrs  ElSd  ft  Compaay 
<i  Paris  In  1876-1877;  it  resU  on  a  granite  suhstnicture  and 
carries  the  L{^>on  nilway  line  across  the  Douro  ravine  at  a 
height  of  9O0  ft.  Tbe  second,  construaed  tn  1S81-1S85  by  a 
Belgian  firm,  haa  two  decks  or  roadways,  one  33  ft.,  tbe  other 
100  It.  above  the  usual  water-levd;  Us  arch,  one  of  tbe  largest 
In  Europe,  bos  a  spaa  of  j6o  ft.  and  fa  supported  by  two  massive 
granite  towers.  Tbe  Douro  b  liable  in  winter  to  sodden  and 
violent  floods;  in  i909')9ie  the  water  rate  40  ft.at  Oporto,iriieK 
it  b  confined  in  a  deep  and  narrow  bed. 

Though  parts  of  the  dty  are  modem  or  liave  been  modcmlacd, 
the  older  quarters  ia  tbe  east  are  extremely  picturesque,  with 
their  steep  and  narrow  laites  ovenbodowed  by  lofty  balconied 
bouses.  Overcrowding  and  dirt  are  common,  for  the  dcndiy  of 

I population  b  nearly  13,000  per  sq.  ra.,  or  greater  than  in  any  other 
dty<rfF«clacd.  UnUltbtcarijr  years  of  tbo  sotbcaatufy.wfaea 
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a  pnpct  ayMcn  ol  lewerace  wu  inatalhd,  Um  oonditioii  of 
OpiMto  was  BtgU  iimnlury.  Electric  ligliUog  and  tnuowayi 
wen  introduoed  a  littk  before  Uiu,  but  the  completioa  of  the 
tninway  lysum  was  kmg  delayed,  and  in  ibe  hilly  districts  can 
drawn  by  ten  mules  were  not  an  uncomxnon  sight.  Oa-carts^an 
used  lor  the  conveyance  of  heavy  goods,  and  until  late  in  the 
igUi  century  sedan-chairs  were  stUl  occationally  used.  A  painful 
(eattue  of  the  stieet-Ufe  of  Opoito  is  the  peat  number  of  tba 
diseased  and  mutilated  beggart  who  frequent  the  busiest 
thonHigbfares.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  natives  ol  Oporto  are 
strong  and  of  fine  physique;  they  also  show  fewer  signs  of 
negro  descent  than  the  people  of  Lasbon.  Tbctr  numbers  tend 
lo  increase  very  rapidly;  in  1S64  the  population  of  Oporto  was 
86,751,  but  in  1878  it  rose  to  105,838,  in  1890.10  li^,^^  and  in 
igoo  to  i67i9S5-  Many  of  the  men  emigrate  to  South  America, 
where  their  iodustiy  usually  enables  them  to  prosper,  and 
ultimately  to  return  with  considerable  savinp.  Tbe  local 
dialect  is  broader  than  the  Portuguese  of  the  educated  classes, 
from  which  it  diflers  more  in  pronunciation  than  in  idiont. 
The  poverty  of  the  people  is  very  great.  Out  of  tbe  507,932 
inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Oporto  (893  sq.  m.),  431^30  were 
returned  at  the  census  of  t9oo  as  unable  to  read  or  write.  Much 
had  bcos  done,  however,  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  besides 
numerous  primary  schools  there  are  in  the  city  two  schools  for 
tcachcts,  a  medii^  academy,  polytechnic,  art,  trade  and  naval 
schook,  and  industrial  institute,  a  commercial  athenaeum,  a 
lyccum  for  secondary  education,  an  ecdeaastical  aeminaiyi  and  a 
meteorological  observatory. 

The  cathedral,  which  stands  at  the  highest  point  of  casretn 
Oporto,  on.  the  site  of  the  Visigoihic  citadel,  was  originBlly  a 
Romanesque  building  of  the  lath  century;  its  ckuslerB  are 
Gothic  of  the  14th  century,  but  the  greater  port  of  the  fabric 
was  modemixed  in  the  17th  and  iSth  centuries.  The  interior  of 
tbe  cloisters  b  adorned  with  blue  and  white  tiles,  painted  to 
represent  scenes  from  the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  bishop's  palace 
b  a  large  and  lofty  building  coupicuously  placed  on  a  high  rock; 
the  interior  conliins  a  fine  marble  staircase.  The  Romanesqua 
and  early  Gothic  church  of  SSo  Martinho  de  Cedo  Feita  b  the 
most  interesting  ecclesiastical  building  in  Opocio,  especially 
noteworthy  being  the  curiously  carved  capitab  of  its  piUaft, 
Tbou^  the  present  structure  b  not  older,  except  in  details,  than 
tbe  lath  century,  the  church  b  said  to  have  been  '*  hastily  built " 
fyeio  feila,  eito  facta)  by  Theodomir,  lung  of  the  Visigoths,  in  559, 
to  tecdve  the  relics  of  &  Martin  of  Tour^  which  were  then  on  their 
wajr  hither  from  Fnaco.  Hie  Tone  dos  dcrisaa  b  a  gramu 
toiler  246  ft.  high,  built  In  the  middle  irf  the  iSth  century  at  the 
expense  of  the  local  clergy  (.cUrifoi) ;  it  stands  on  a  hill  and  forms 
a  oon^icuous  landmark  for  sailors.  Nossa  Seohota  da  Lapa  b  a 
fine  i8th-cenUiry  cburcb,  Coiinthiaa  in  Uyle;  Slo  Fiandsoo  b 
a  Gothic,  basilica  dating  fiom  1410;  Nom  Scabon  da  Sem  do 
Pilar  u  a  Mculariied  Angustiiuao  convent  used  as  utiUery 
banadcs,  and  marks  the  spot  at  which  Wellington  fmced  the 
passage  of  the  Douro  in  iSo9-  The  exchange  (/mua)  b  anoth^ 
seailuised  convent,  dcconted  with  coloured  marbles.  Parts  of 
the  interior  are  flooredand  panelled  withpcdiihed  native^otourcd 
woods  from  Brazil,  which  am  inlaid  in  dabonto  pattems;  there 
b  a  very  handsome  staircase,  and  tbe  fillings  of  on*  large  room 
are  an  excellent  modem  copy  of  Moorish  ornamentation. 

Other  Dotewortby  public  buildings  are  the  museum,  library, 
opervhouse,  bulling,  hospital  and  quarantine  sUtlw.  Tbt 
crystal  palace  is  a  large  glass  and  iron  stntctuR  buih  Jor  the 
industrial  exhibltioa  of  1865;  its  garden  commands  a  fixte  view 
of  the  city  and  river,  and  contains  a  small  menagerie.  The 
English  factory,  built  in  I7g0)  has  been  converted  Into  a  dub 
lot  the  British  lesidents—a  laife  and  important  community 
whose  members  are  chiefly  connected  irith  the  wine  and  shifqnng 
trades.  Lawn  tennis,  cricket,  boat-facing  00  tbe  Douro,  .and 
other  British  sports  have  been  suoccMfuUy  introduced,  and  there 
b  keen  competition  between  the  Oporto  duba  and  those  of 
lisboa  and  CaccaveUoa.  The  English  dnb  gave  its  name  to 
the  RiMr  Nova  doa  In^cacs,  one  of  the  boriest  alrectSk  which 
CooUina  UBjr  liMika..««RhouM  and  rtaunship  oHiem,  The 


Rua  da  Alf&ndega,  sidrting  the  right  bank  of  the  Douiorai 

pasHRg  the  custom  house  (al/Un^a),  b  of  rimilBr  damctcn 
here  may  be  seen  characterutic  types  of  tbe  fiibermen  and 
peasants  of  northcm  Portugal.  The  Rua  das  Florcs  conUins, 
on  its  eastern  side,  the  shops  of  the  dotb^dealers;  on  the  west 
are  tbe  jewellers'  shops,  with  a  remai^able  display  of  gold  and 
silver  filigree-woil  and  enamelled  gold.  Oixnto  u  fanona 
for  these  ornaments,  which  are  often  very  artislic,  and  are 
largely  worn  on  holidays  by  women  of  the  poecer  T<m*fi 
whose  savings  or  dotnie*  ate  oAai  kept  1b  tUi  icadily 
marketable  form. 

Oporto  b  chiefly  famous  for  the  export  of  the  wine  whidi  bean 
its  name.  An  act  passed  on  the  39th  of  January  1906  defined 
"  port "  as  a  wine  grown  in  the  Douro  dbtrict,  exported  from 
Oporto,  and  containing  more  than  16-5%  of  alcoholic  Strength. 
The  vines  from  which  it  is  made  grow  in  tbe  Paiz  do  Vinho,  a 
hilly  region  about  60  m.  up  the  river,  and  having  an  area  of  27  m. 
in  jength  by  5  or  £  in  breadth,  cut  oS  from  the  sea,  and  shut  in 
from  . the  nonb-eest  by  mountains.  The  trade  was  estaUished 
in  1678,  but  the  shipments  for  some  years  did  not  exceed  609 
pipes  (of  115  gallons  each).  In  1703  the  British  govemmeat 
cmiduded  the  Mcthaen  treaty  with  Portugal,  under  which 
Portuguese  wines  were  admitted  on  easier  terms  than  French  or 
German,  and  henceforward  "  port  "  began  to  be  drunk  (see 
PosnjCAL:  Histcry).  In  1747  theexponrcachcd  i7,ooopipes. 
In  1754  the  great  wine  monopoly  oompMy  of  Oporto  originnted, 
under  which  the  shipments  rose  to  33,000  pipes.  At  the  bepn- 
ning  of  the  r9th  century  the  policy  of  the  government  more  and 
more  favoured  port  wine,  besides  which  the  vintages  from  1803 
to  1815  were  splendid  both  in  Portugal  and  in  Madeira — that 
of  1815  has,  in  fact,  never  been  excelled.  For  the  next  few  years 
the  grape  crop  was  not  at  all  good,  but  the  rSto  vintage  was  the 
most  remarkable  of  any.  It  was  singularly  sweet  and  black, 
besides  being  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  1815.  Hus  was  long 
regarded  as  the  standard  in  taste  and  colour  for  tme  port,  and 
to  keep  up  the  vintage  of  following -years  to  tUs  exceptional 
standard  adulteration  by  elder  berries,  &c.,  was  rtaorted  to. 
Thb  practice  did  not  loi^  continue,  for  it  was  cheaper  to  adul- 
terate the  best  wines  with  inferior  sorts  of  port  wine  ftaelf .  Ib 
1851  the  Oidhim  which  spread  over  Eun^  destroyed  many  of 
the  Portuguese  vineyards.  In  r86.5  Pkythxera  did  mudi  damage, 
and  in  1867  the  second  monopoly  company  was  abolitbed. 
From  thb  time  the  cxporU  agahi  Increased.  (Set  Won.) 

A  third  of  the  popmlatioo  b  engaged  f d  the  mannfactura  ct 
cottons,  woollens,  leather,  silk,  gloves,  bats,  pottery,  corks, 
tobacco,  spiriu,  beer,  aerated  waters,  preserved  foods,  soap  or 
jewelry.  OportoglovesandhalsarebighlyesteemediaPottugsL 
Cotton  pleoe  goods  are  sent  to  the  African  colonies,  and,  in  small 
qnantitba,  to  BtaiH;  tbdr  value  in  igoj  was  £i3oj&o,  but  a 
larger  quantity  wasiet^ned  for  the  home  market.  The  fithcrica 
— dilefly  of  bake,  breim  and  iintinfi  arr  ctteniivc.  Stcaai- 
trawiing,  though  unsuccessful  in  the  tgth  caitory,  was  resumed 
fn  1904,  and  in  1906  there  were  rjfi  British,  10  Dutch  and  j 
Portuguese  sieamcn  thtis  engaged.  The  innovation  was  mucfa 
resented  by  the  owners  ol  BWi»  ihan-jSo  null  MlHng  iMftts, 
and  protective  le^slatioa  was  demaodad.  In  190s  ttecMnbiiwd 
port  of  Oporto  and  Lctzfies  was  entered  by- 1734  vessels  of 
>tS<^>>734  tons,  but  in  thb  total  some  vesads  were  counted  twice 
over— i«.  once  at  each  pott.  Nearly  three-biirtht  of  UHtottnoge 
was  entered  at  LcixAes.  About  the  doae  of  the  sgth  century 
there  was  an  important  development  of  tourist  ittftc  fnot 
livcipool  and  Southampton  iria  Havre.  Reduced  taflway 
rates  and  improved  hotel  accommodation  have  facilitated  the 
growth  of  thb  traffic  Many  tonrbts  land  at  Opoito.  and  visit 
firaga  iqM.),  Boiibco  (f.*.)  and  other  plscn  ol  iiite(at,aii  tbdr 
way  to  UAoB.  There  b  abo  ■  large  touiiit  tiaffie  fnui  Cki>- 
many.  The  caporta  of  Oporto  Indude  wine,  cottons,  wood, 
pitmod,  stone^  cork,  salt.  Sumach,  onions,  oranges,  idlvea  aad 
beau.  AmcocsD  competition  has  destroyed  the  eqwrt  trade 
is  live  cattle  for  which  Great  Britain  was  the  ptindpal  naikcl. 
Dried  codSdi  (haealhtv)  b  imported  in  great  quantities  boat 
HewfoandUnd  and  Norwayi  other  aotewoitlqr  impoita  SK 
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CmI,  ino,  ited,  nuchinery  and  texUfet.  Tbetoulyeutyvaliw 
aCtlwfordsntnde  exceeds  £5,000^00. 

Tbc  hvtoir  of  Opotto  dates  frmn  »n  early  period.  Before  tbe 
Roman  iavasiMi,  under  tbe  name  ol  Portia  Cale,  Gala  or  Ca^o, 
k  was  a  totra  on  the  south  bank  ol  tbe  Douro  with  a  good  trade; 
tbc  Alaoi  ■ubacqucntly  founded  a  dty  on  tbe  nortb  bank,  calling 
itCmaammNcmm.  About  *J>.  540  tbe  VU(othi  under  Leovigikl 
•btaincdpaeMMioD,  but  yielded  place  in  7t6totbeHoon.  Ibe 
Cbrktlans,  bowever,  recaptured  Oporto  in  997,  and  it  became  the 
apital  of  tbe  counu  of  Pmhualia  for  part  of  tbe  period  during 
vfaicb  tbe  Moors  ruled  in  tbe  southern  provinces  of  Portugal. 
(See  Poktogal:  History.)  Ibe  Moon  once  more  became  its 
aaaten  for  a  iboft  period,  tiU  in  to9<  it  was  brought  finally 
under  Cbrislian  domination.  Tbe  dtiaois  rebelled  in  t6i8 
■gainat  an  unpopular  tax,  in  i66r  for  a  similar  reason,  lo  tTS7 
T'"**  ^ii"  monopoly,  and  in  1808  against  the  French. 
The  town  is  renowned  in  British  military  annals  Irom  the  duke 
at  Wellingtoii*s  passage  of  the  Douro,  by  yrbich  he  surprised  and 
pot  to  ffii^t  tbe  Frracb  amy  under  Manhal  Soult,  capturing 
tbe  dty  on  tbe  i  atb  of  May  1809.  Oporto  auMained  a  severe 
riege  in  iSj^iSjj,  being  bravely  defended  against  (be  MIguelitcs 
Igr  Dom  Pedro  with  7000  wldieis;  16,000  of  Its  Inhabitants 
pnMied.  Is  the  constitutional  crises  of  iSao,  1816, 1836,  t84>. 
1846-1847,  1891  and  1907-1908  tbe  action  o(  Oporto,  w  the 
cspstal  of  nnthon  iWtngal,  wu  tlwsy>  «f  tbe  utmost 
Bportanoe. 

OPOSSOH,  an  American  Indlaa  name  praperfy  bcfenglBg  to 
tbe  American  maranpials  (other  than  CaeiuUsUa),  but  In  AoBtrBlia 
^iptied  to  tbe  phalangers  (see  Phalanoeb).  True  opossums 
are  found  throughout  the  greater  part  of  America  from  the 
United  States  to  Patagonia,  the  number  of  spedes  being  largest 
ia  tbe  more  tropical  parts  (see  Massopiaua).  Tbey  form  (be 
bmily  DiddpkyidM,  dlstingui^ed  from  other  marsupial  familica 
by  tbe  equally  developed  hind-toes,  the  naiUesB  but  fully  oppos- 
able first  bind-loe,  and  by  the  dentition,  of  which  the  formula 
is  t.  4>  ^>  fi     h      I;  ^<>^^  peculiarity  In  themode 

of  fBCCca^n  of  these  teetb  Is  explained  In  tbe  artide  referred 
to.  Opossums  are  small  animals,  varjring  from  (he  size  of  a 
IMU9C  to  that  of  a  targe  cat,  with  long  noses,  ears  and  taib,  the 
latter  bdng  as  a  rule  naked  and  prehensile,  and  with  the  first 
toe  in  the  hind-foot  so  fully  opposable  to  tbe  other  digits  as 
lo  constitute  a  functionally  perfect  posterkff  "  hand."  These 
opposable  first  toes  are  without  nail  or  daw,  but  their  tips  are 
expanded  into  broad  flat  pads,  whidt  are  of  great  use  to  these 
ditnbing  animals.  On  the  anterior  limbs  all  the  five  digits  are 
pfDvided  with  long  sharp  daws,  and  tbe  first  toe  is  but  little 
oppgnMe.  Tbe  numerous  cbeck-tcctb  ue  crowned  with  minute 
skuply-poiDted  cusps,  with  which  to  crush  tbe  insects  on  which 
thcac  creatures  feed,  for  the  opossums  seem  to  take  in  South 
America  tbe  place  in  the  economy  of  nature  filled  in  other 
countries  by  hedgehogs,  moles,  shrews,  &c.  The  true  opossums 
are  typically  represented  by  DUripkys  martupialii,  a  species, 
witb  several  local  races,  tan|^  over  tbe  greater  part  of  North 
America  (escq)t  tbe  extreme  north).  It  is  of  large  size,  and 
otretnely  common,  being  even  found  living  in  towns,  where 
it  acts  as  a  scavenger  by  night,  retiring  for  shelter  by  day  upon 
tbe  loois  or  into  tbe  sevreia.  It  produces  in  tbe  spring  from 
fix  to  sixteen  yOung  ones,  which  are  pbced  by  the  mother  in  her 
pOBcb  iaratediately  after  birth,  and  remain  there  tmtil  able  to 
tnkc  can  ol  themselves;  tbe  period  of  gestation  being  from 
fctuteea  to  seventeen  days.  A  local  race  found  fn  Central  and 
tnpiesl  South  America  ts  knownaa  the  cntMatfaig  opossum 
(D.  mamipMis  tancnwcn).  The  second  sub^nn*.  w  genus, 
MttaMrms  oontabis  a  condderable  number  <^  species  found 
aS  over  tbe  tropical  parts  of  the  New  World.  They  are  of 
■ffdirw  sise,  witb  sbon,  close  fur,  very  long,  scaly  and  naked 
uBs,  and  have  lew  dcvelqied  ridges  on  (heir  akuHs  Theyhave, 
M  a  nle.  no  pood)  In  «Atdi  to  carry  thdr  voung,  and  llw  latter 
tfaerefMe  commonly  ride  on  thdr  ntothcr's  hack,  holding  on  by 
vfaidrng  their  prebend  tails  round  hers,  as  in  the  figure  at  the 
wooOy ofioiiura.  Tbt  htterbdongs tolhesub-genus  ^M/«ii4rr, 
■U^  b  nearly  allied  to  tbe  Uit;  iu  full  title  bdnt  DUilpkj 
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related. 

The  fourth  sub-genus  (or  genus)  Is  Marmaia  (Mkemm,  or 
Crymatemyi).  differing  from  tbe  two  Ust  by  tbe  smidler  dse 
of  its  members  and  by  certain  slight  diScrencea  in  tbe  shape 
of  their  teeth.  Its  bot-known  tiptda  is  tbe  murine  opossum 
(A  miuitu),  no  larger  than  a  moose,  of  a  bii^t-nd  colour, 
found  as  far  north  as  central  Mexico,  and  extoadlng  tbeboe  to 
tbe  south  of  BimsiL  A  second  wcU-known  qiecica  Is  D.  eiturta, 
which  rtogei  from  Central  America  to  western  Bnuil,  Peru  and 
Bolivia.  Yet  aaothcr  group  [Ptramyt)  fs  represented  by 
numerous  shrew-like  spedes,  of  very  snaB  liae,  witb  abort, 
hairy  and  non-prehensUe  uils,  not  half  the  length  of  tbe  Itui^, 
and  uniidged  ikuUs.  The  ntoat  striUng  nsembcr  <rf  tbe  group 


Tbe  Woolly  OpOMum  {Didttpkyi  Ismtam)  and  young, 
is  the  Three-striped  Opossum  {D.  amenoMa)  from  Braxfl,  which 
is  of  a  reddish  grey  colaur,  with  three  dearly-defined  dcej>-black 
bands  down  its  bacJc,  as  in  some  of  tbe  striped  mice  of  Africa. 
D.  dimidiala,  D.  nudicandata,  D.  domoHta,  D.  unitlriaia  and 
several  other  South  American  species  belong  to  this  group. 
Lastly  we  have  tbe  Cbiloe  Ishud  opossum  (D.  glvoldn),  alone 
representing  the  sub-genus  Dromiciopi,  whidi  Is  most  nearly 
allied  to  Uarmmo,  but  differs  frt>m  all  other  oposnms  by  the 
short  furry  ears,  thick  haliy  tail,  doubly  swollen  auditwy  bulla, 
short  canines  and  peculiarly  foimcd  and  tituated  indsws. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  right 
of  tbe  above-mentioned  groups  to  generic  separation  from  the 
typical  Dii^fkjM,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  dlstlnctneaa  Vi  (he 
water-opossum  (OttrtnecUs  minimMs),  whidi  differs  from  all 
the  other  members  of  the  family  by  Its  fuUy  webbed  feet,  and 
the  dark-brown  transverse  bantk  acnm  tbe  body  (see  Watex- 
OKtsstm). 

See  0.  Thomas,  Catalofitt  tf  MartmpialM  and  JfuosXiafS 
(Dritith  Muteum,  1S88)  1 "  On  MKouretu  criwus.  with  tbe  DcKiip* 
tion  of  B  New  Genu*  and  Specie*  of  DidclphykUc,"  Am».  Mtt.  SaL 
Hist.  acr.  6,  vol.  ziv.  p.  184,  and  bter  papers  in  tbe  sameand other 
(orialt  (R.  L.') 

OPPBL,  CARL  ALBERT  (i8]r-i865),  German  palaeontologist, 
was  bom  at  Hobenheim  in  WUrttemberg,  on  the  ijtb  of  December 
iSji.  Alter  studying  nlncralogy  and  geidegy  at  Stuttgart,  be 
entered  tbe  nnivenfty  of  TfiUngen,  where  be  graduated  Ph.D. 
in  1853.  Here  he  came  under  the  bifluence  of  Quensiedt  and 
devoted  his  special  attention  to  tbe  fosaib  of  tbe  Jurassic  system. 
With  this  object  be  examined  In  detail  during  i8s4  and  tbe 
foUowIng  year  tbe  snccessEon  of  MraU  fai  Englud,  France  and 
Germany  and  determined  tbe  various  palaeontolo^cal  stsges 
or  tones  characterized  by  spcdal  guide-fossUs,  fat  moat  cases 
ammonites  The  results  of  his  rtsearcbcs  were  pubhshed  in  bis 
great  worii  Dit  Jufcftmuttm  Enf/cnds,  Pmiknieks  md  da- 
tMmaOititm  DaOsdUarndt  (185(^-1858).  In  1858  he  beame 
an  asablant  bi  the  Palaeontok^ical  Museum  at  HubM.  In 
i860  he  became  professor  of  palaeontology  En  (lie  nnlvenhy  at 
Munich,  and  In  1861  director  of  tbe  Palaeootidogical  Cdlection. 
Tliere  he  continued  hfe  taboun  on  the  JiUMric  fauna,  describing 
new  qtedcs  U  Ottstacca,  MBnenitet,  ftc  To  tim  dw  wu  «m 
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the  etUblisbiBeat  o[  Um  Tttbonlu  tUft,  far  tttUM  (naidr 
equivalent  to  the  English  PortUod  and  Purbcck  Bed*)  that 
occui  on  the  borders  of  Jurusic  and  Cretaceooa.  Of  his  latei 
works  the  most  important  was  PaUUnlolcgiKkt  MiOktibMttm 
«M  dem  MuMtm  des  KMtf.  Bayir.  Slaat$.  (t86a-tUs).  He 
died  at  Hiuich  on  the  ajrd  of  December  i86s. 

OPPSm  (Polish,  OppUie),  •  (ownef  Gennany,  in  the  Prauian 
province  rrf  Silesia,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oder,  ji  m. 
S.E.  of  Brcslau,  on  the  railwiy  to  Kattowitz,  and  at  the  junction 
of  lines  to  Beuthen.  Ncisfie  and  Tamowitx.  Pop.  (tgos)  30>769- 
It  is  the  seat  ol  the  proviodal  administratiOB  of  Upper  Silesia, 
and  GontaiBS  the  ofalot  Chriftiao  church  in  the  diauict,  that  of 
St  Adalbert,  founded  at  ibe  dose  of  the  loth  ccntniy.  It  hu 
two  other  chiuche*  and  a  ducal  isth-centuiy  palace  on  ao  islaiid 
in  the  Oder.  The  most  prominent  among  the  other  buildiags 
are  the  oBkes  of  the  distrkt  authorities,  the  town  ball,  the 
nonnalsoninsir  and  the  hospital  of  St  Adalbert.  The  Roman 
Catholic  gymnasium  b  cslaMishfJ  In  an  old  Jesuit  college. 
The  industries  of  Om>eIn  include  the  manufacture  ot  Pottlasd 
cement,  machinery,  beer,  soap,  dgars  and  lime;  trade  is  carried 
on  by  rail  and  river  in  cattle,  grain  and  the  vast  mineral  output 
of  the  district,  of  which  Oppdn  is  the  chief  centre.  The  upper 
daasei  speak  German,  the  lower  Polish. 

Oppdn  was  a  flourishing  place  at  the  begjnning  of  the  nth 
century,  and  became  a  town  in  iiaS.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Oppdn  and  the  residence  of  the  duke  fion  ii6j  to 
153a,  i^en  the  nding  fan^  became  extinct.  Then  k  paiscd 
to  Austria,  and  with  the  rest  Ol  Sileda  was  ceded  to  Frusna 
in  1741. 

Sec  Idnkowslci,  GtsckidtU  der  Stadt  Oppdn  (Oppcln.  1S63):  and 
Vogt,  OppH*  b*im  EimlriU  in  das  Jakr  igoo  lOppcln,  1900). 

OPPBIfHEIII,  a  town  of  Gennany,  In  the  grand  duchy  of 
He»e,  pictuicsqudy  situated  on  the  slope  of  vioe<lad  hills,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  so  m.  S.  of  Mainz,  on  the  railway  to 
Worms.  Pop.  (i«os)  3696.  The  only  rdic  of  its  former  import- 
ance is  the  Evangelical  diurch  of  St  Catherine,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Gothic  edifices  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  in 
Germany,  and  recently  restored  at  the  public  expense.  The 
town  has  a  Roman  Catholic  diurch,  several  schoob  and  a 
memoiial  of  the  War  of  1870-71.  lu  industries  and  commerce 
are  {mndpaUy  concerned  with  the  manufacture  and  ciport  of 
wine.  Alxpvetbetownaietberuinsof tfaefonreaaoILandskma, 
built  in  the  iith  century  and  destroyed  in  1689. 

Oppeohcim,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Bauconlca, 
was  formerly  much  larger  than  at  present.  In  1336  it  appears  as 
a  free  town  of  liie  Em[Mrc  and  later  as  one  of  the  most  important 
membcia  of  the  Rhenish  League.  It  lost  its  tndcpendeDcc  in 
i3TS,'iri>en  it  was  given  in  pledge  to  the  elector  palatine  of  the 
Rhine.  Duringthe Thirty Yeais'Waritwasaltermtdyoccupied 
by  the  Swedes  and  the  Impoiolisti,  and  in  1689  K  was  entirdy 
destr^red     the  Fratch. 

See  W.  Pranck,  GatkkJtk  ia  themaif^  JlrUsrioA  O^fnknn 
XKvmstndt,  1859)- 

OPPRBT,  JUUU8  (1835-1905),  German  Assyriologist,  was 
bom  at  Hamburg,  of  Jew^  parents,  on  the  9tb  of  July  1815- 
Atler  studying  at  Heiddberg,  Bonn  and  Beriin,  be  graduated  at 
KJd  in  1847,  and  in  the  lidlowing  year  went  to  France,  where  be 
was  teacher  of  German  at  Laval  and  at  Rdms.  His  leisure  was 
given  to  Oriental  studies,  in  which  he  had  made  great  progress 
in  Germany,  and  in  i8s>  be  joined  Frcsnd's  archaeological 
expedition  to  Meit^otaoua.  On  bis  return  in  1854  be  occupied 
himself  in  digesting  the  results  of  the  cipedition  in  so  far  aa  they 
concerned  cuneiform  inscri[Aions,  and  published  an  important 
work  upon  ibem  {DIckriffremetU  da  iiucriplunu  CMmtiformes, 
1861).  In  i8s7  be  waa  appointed  professor  of  Sanscrit  in  the 
school  of  Uagusges  connected  with  the  National  Library  in 
Pans,  and  in  this  c^iadty  he  produced  a  Sanscrit  grammar, 
but  his  attention  was  chiefly  given  to  Assyrian  artd  cognate 
subjects,  and  be  was  especially  prDmincDl  in  establishing  the 
Turaniaa  character  of  the  language  originally  q>oken  in  As^ria. 
In  i86g  Oppert  waa  appcunted  professM  of  Assyrian  phihriogy 
auiu^aibb^attiiKCcllitidxPrMet.  Iai86shep)ibliahed 


a  history  of  Aayiia  and  Chaldaea  in  the  light  of  the  leanlra  eC 
tbe  different  ei^ring  uq>editlons.  At  a  later  period  be  devoted 
sonch  attention  to  tbe  language  and  antiquities  of  aocknt  Media, 
writing  I«P««>/f(l /a /MpMdeiirMcs  (1879).  He  din)  ■•  Paris 
on  the  9tst  of  August  1905.  Oppert  was  a  voluminous  writer 
opoo  Assyrian  myUtotogy  and  jurispradCDce,  and  other  sabjccu 
caanectad  with  the  andoit  civilisatioM  «f  tbe  East.  Among 
his  other  works  nMy  be  mentioned:  fttemto  dt  to  pammuirt 
astyriuim  (r868);  VlmmortdU  ds  Vim  dm  U*  ChUdiiui, 
(i87j)i  SaUmom  H  ttt  tucatstms  (1877);  and,  with  J.  Mteaat, 
DfOriMajwUi^  de  fAttym  a  del*  ChMte  (1877). 

OmAK  (Or.  "OmMt),  tbe  name  of  tbe  autbon  of  two  (ec 
three)  didactic  poena  In  Greek  beaametos,  fonaeriy  identified, 
but  now  generally  regarded  as  two  different  persons.  (i)Oppian 
of  Coryou  (or  Anaharxus)  in  CiUcia,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurdhis  (emperor  ajk  161-180).  According  to  an 
anonynwot  biographer,  his  father,  having  incurred  the  dts- 
pleanre  of  Liidas  Vents,  the  Gcdlaigue  of  Aurdius,  by  neglecting 
to  pay  his  respects  to  bim  when  he  visited  tbe  town,  was 
to  Malta.  Oi^Man,  who  bad  accompanied  his  father  into  exile, 
returned  after  tbe  death  <A  Verus  (169)  and  went  on  a  visit  to 
Rome.  Here  he  presented  his  poema  to  Aurdiua,  who  was  so 
pleased  wRh  tbem  that  he  gave  tin  aoibora  piece  ol  (oM  for  eacft 
line,  look  him  into  favour  and  pardoned  bis  blher.  Oppian 
subsequently  returned  to  his  native  country,  but  died  oil  the 
plague  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  caily  age  of  thirty.  His 
contoBporaries  erected  a  sUtue  hi  Us  hoaonr,  wHh  an  isaCTiptin 
wbidi  is  still  oitant,  containing  a  lament  for  Us  prcnatote  death 
and  a  eulogy  of  his  precocious  genius.  His  poem  on  fishing 
(HaliaUka),  of  about  3500  lims,  dedicated  to  AureUus  and  his 
son  Commodus,  is  still  extant,  (s)  Oppiaa  of  Apamea  (or  Pella) 
in  Syria.  His  extant  poem  on  buMiag  (CyM|t(jc«)  is  dedicalcd 
to  the  emperor  CaracaUa,  so  that  It  must  have  been  written  aftcf 
111.  It  consists  of  about  tijo  lines,  and  is  divided  into  foot 
books,  the  last  of  which  seems  incomplete.  The  author  evidently 
knew  the  Ualieulka,  and  perhaps  intended  his  poem  as  a  supple- 
ment. Like  his  nameaakc,  he  shows  considerable  knowledge  of 
his  subject  and  dose  observathm  of  nature;  but  in  style  and 
poetical  merit  he  is  inferior  to  him.  His  versification  also  b  leas 
correct.  The  improbability  of  there  having  been  two  poets  of 
tbe  sane  name,  writing  on  subjects  so  doady  akin  and  such  near 
contcmpotatica,  may  periiapa  be  explained  by  assuming  tbu 
tbe  real  name  of  the  author  of  the  Cymtftka  waa  Mt  Oppia% 
but  that  he  has  been  confounded  with  hb  predecessor.  In  any 
case,  it  seems  dear  that  the  two  were  not  identical. 

A  third  poem  on  bird<atching  {laaUie*.  from  I{ir,  liird.liaM). 
also  fomeriy  attributed  to  an  Oppian,  is  lost;  a  par4>braae  in 
Greek  prose  by  a  ceruin  Eutccnius  b  extant.  The  author  ia 
probably  one  DionyMus,  who  u  mentioned  by  SuUas  as  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  stones  (LitkiaciCi. 

The  chief  modem  editions  are  J.  G.  Sckndder  (1776):  F.  & 
Lchra  (184^)1  U.  C.  BuMcoiaker  (Scholia,  1B49);  (CvM^ua) 
P.  Iknidrcaux  (1908).  The  aoonyotout  biography  Mrmato  above 
will  be  found  in  A.  Wcncrmann  ■  Bipiiapki  Graui  (1845).  On  the 
■ubjcct  genetally  «ce  A.  Martin,  Eladtt  imr  la  rt*  tt  ks  mtarti 
d'Oppttn  dt  CUieie  (1861):  A.  Austdd,  D*  Oppiamt  tt  frriflit  nft 
^jNiMMiaelrod)lu(ie76).  There  arc  tramUttona  of  the  ifaJinilica, 
in  EngKih  by  Diaper  and  Jones  (1733;,  and  in  French  by  E.  J. 
Bonrqum  (1877). 

OPmil,  QAIU8.  an  inUmate  friend  of  Julius  Caesar.  H« 
managed  the  dictator's  private  affairs  during  his  absence  fitun 
Rome,  and,  togctlicr  with  L.  Cornelius  Balbus,  exerdsed  con* 
sideraUe  influence  in  the  dty.  According  to  Suetonius  (Cocmt, 
56),  many  authorities  considered  Oppius  to  have  written  the 
histories  of  tbe  Spanish,  African  and  Alexandrian  wars  whidi  are 
printed  among  the  works  of  Caesar.  It  b  now  generally  hdd 
that  he  may  possibly  be  the  author  of  tbe  last  (although  the 
claims  of  Hirtius  are  considered  strongci),  but  certainly  iwl  of 
the  two  first,  although  Nicbuhr  confidently  assisted  the  Bdlum 
AJrUanum  to  him;  the  writer  of  these  took  an  actual  p«rt 
in  tbe  wars  they  described,  whereas  Oppius  was  in  Rome 
at  the  time.  He  also  wrote  a  life  of  Caesar  and  the  Ma 
Sdpio. 
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For  a  ffiMMwIea  of  tba  wbob  quMiIoa,  tee  U.  Scteai,  CmcMAM 
Ar  I'Jwuftrii  IMtntar,  pt.  {.  p.  3io  (and  ed.,  1898];  TniScW 
SefcMbe,  BiA.  tf  KsmoM  Ulenim*  (Ei^.  train.),  |  197;  tee  al*o 
Ckiiu.  IMtms,  ad.  Tyndl  and  Punv,  iv.  istrod.  p.  A}. 

OraCS.  Ibe  latact  o(  li^it,  icfuded  w  Ute  modium  o(  liiht 
(Cr.  GenenQy  the  noua  h  qiwHIiwI  by  an  wljeaiva.w 

as  to  driimiutg  the  principal  group*  ol  optiul  pbeaomeM, 
IMOwtrical  optics,  phyiicil  optic*,  rortaoroiogical  opUo,  Ac 
Greek  tenaiiialogy  included  two  adjectival  forma — ri  Arrwi, 
far  all  optical  (riieoomena,  inrlnflitu  visioa  aad  the  nauin  ol 
Ii|lit,aad4ten«t  (k.Amv^),  (octbeobjectiv«  stuc|y  of  licbt, 
u.theiiabiRo(l^itadfiutdthetlHot3ra(vW(B.  SwImb 
aBdVnnar. 

<ffTKM  (laL  dolce,  fhontim,  «^<tf«,  to  chooat),  tlM 
BctioD  o(  dioasiiic  ot  thiog  cbom,  chim  or  powo  oc  opportonity 
qf  naldng  a  cb^ce.  llie  word  lud  a  parttrwiir  mraaini  in 
«crfcriaatictl  law,  iriKM  it  vas  need  of  a  right  dalowd  by  an 
atcbtadMp  to  adect  one  benefice  boa  the  dioocK  of  a  newly 
appointed  tuhop,  the  next  picieatation  to  wUch.would  fafl  to 
his,  the  ajrchbiihop't,  palnugt.  Thia  right  was  abolisbed  by 
ndous  statutes  in  the  early  part  of  thai^ibcaottiiy.  Aaaiena 
la  atockrCKchange  opciaiinn^  **  option  "  to  ned  to  cspcot  the 
privil^e  given  to  coodude  a  V^p™  at  mhbo  f«tvn  time  at 
in  agreed-upon  piice  (lee  Call  and  Stock  Exchamoe).  The 
phrase  "  local  option  "  has  been  specifically  used  in  politics  of 
the  power  given  to  the  electorate  ol  a  particular  district  to  choose 
wh^bct  licencei  for  the  sale  of  inloiicatitt  Kquec  ibould  be 
putedoroot.  Thblmm of ''localoptioa'*haabccnalsoand 
more  rigjitly  termed  "  local  veto  "  (see  UqooB  Laws). 

OPUS  (*OnCi),inandeiit  Grcece.tbe  chief  city  of  theOpuntian 
Loaiaos;  the  walls  of  the  town  may  Hill  be  seen  on  a  hiU  about 
6  n.  S.£.  of  the  modem  Atalante,  and  about  i  m.  from  the 
doond  which  separates  the  mainland  from  Euboe*.  It  is  neu- 
tkncd  in  tbc  Homeric  catalogue  among  the  towns  of  the  Locrians, 
who  were  led  by  Ajaz  Oilcus;  and  them  were  games  called 
Aiantca  and  an  altar  at  Opus  in  honour  of  Ajax.  <^)us'wu  also 
the  turthplace  of  Fatrodus.  Findai's  Ninth  Olympisn  Ode  to 
mainly  devoted  to  the  glory  and  traditions  of  Opus.  Its  founder 
was  Opus  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Protogeneia,  the  daughter  of  an 
Elian  Opus,  or,  according  to  aootber  venioo.  of  DcucaGon  and 
Fyrrba,  and  the  wife  of  Locros.  The  Locrians  deserted  the 
Greek  side  tn  the  Persian  Wan;  they  were  anMUf  the  alliea  of 
Span*  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In  the  struggle  between 
ntilip  V.  of  Hacedon  and  the  Romans  the  town  went  over  10  the 
latter  in  197  B.C.,  but  the  Acropolis  held  out  for  Philip  until  bis 
defeat  at  Cynoscephatoe  (Livy  zsxii.  3>).  The  town  sufliercd 
from  earthquakes,  such  as  that  which  destroyed  the  neighbouring 
Atalante  in  1894. 

ORACHior  MomrTAiN  Spinacb,  known  botanlcallyss  Alriftct 
htrietuU,  a  tall-growing  hardy  annual,  whose  leave*,  tbou^ 
ooandy  flavoured,  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  sfunach,  and 
to  correct  the  acidity  of  sorreL  The  white  and  the  green  ate 
tbe  most  desirable  varieties.  Tha  jrfant  should  be  grows  quickly 
in  rich  soiL  It  may  be  sown  in  rows  1  ft.  ^>art,  and  about  the 
•ame  distance  in  the  row,  about  March,  and  for  succession  again 
faijtin&  If  needful, watermusthefKelygivai;soaatomaintain 
•  npid  powth.  A  varied,  A.  harttmsis  var.  mtra,  commonly 
called  red  moontaln  spinad,  to  a  hardy  amraal  3  to  4  ft.  Ugh 
with  fine  ornamental  foliage. 

OBACU  {Lat.  oraeulttm,  front  «nire,  to  pr^;  the  correspond, 
ing  Greek  word  is  luwmaw  or  xn^Mpto*).  a  ^edal  pbce  where 
a  deity  is  snpposed  to  give  a  response,  by  the  mouth  of  an  inqtired 
priest,  to  the  inquiries  of  his  votaries;  or  tbe  actual  rt^xmse. 
The  iritole  qoestioa  of  ondcn— whether  In  the  sense  of  the 
ntprt'"^  or  the  mood  placo-Hs  bound  up  with  that  of  magic, 
divinalira  and  omens,  to  the  artidea  on  which  the  reader  is 
niened.  Tbey  an  commonly  found  In  tbe  eariier  suges  of 
SE^^ons  ciltnre  among  diSermit  nations.  But  It  fo  as  an  ancicDt 
Geeek  inatitatioB  that  they  are  most  Intemting  historically. 

A  chaiacteifitic  feature  of  Greek  rtl^jon  which  dislbtguishea 
it  from  mapy  other  systems  of  advanced  cull  was  the  wide 
psmleoGB  of  a  ritual  <d  diidnatioB  and  the  pmnfiWDoe  of  certain 


oractdar  canties  which  wtre  Mppoafed  to  gKv  vedce  to  the  wd 
of  Pnmdence.  An  account  of  the  oracles  of  Greece  to  oonceraed 
with  tbe  historical  question  about  their  growth,  influence  and 
career.  But  it  to  owwenlent  to  coodder  first  tbe  anthrapolo^ 
VMBtkm,  aa  to  the  metbodk  of  divination  practised  in  andent 
Oicocs,  thefr  signifioanre  and  tbe  original  Ideas  that  hiqiired 
them.  Only  the  sitghtest  theoittical  construction  to  posriUe 
here;  and  tbe  true  paycbologic  exfdanatkHi  of  tbe  mantic  facts 
to  of  very  tcoent  discovery.  In  tbe  Giedc  world  these  were  of 
gmat  vatiety,  but  nearly  all  the  methods  of  divination  found 
there  can  tw  traced  among  other  communities,  primitive  and 
advanced,' andeni  and  modem.  The  most  obvious  and  useful 
dsMi&catlon  of  them  to  that  of  nhicb  Plato*  was  the  author, 
who  dtotingirishea  between  (a)  tbe  "  sane  "  form  of  divination 
and  (i)  the  ccsUtic,  enthusiastic  or  "insane"  form.  The  first 
method  appears  to  be  cool  and  scientific,  tbe  diviner  {Wvni) 
interpreting  eertain  rigns  according  to  fixed  prindples  <rf  Inler- 
ptetation.  The  second  to  worked  by  tbe  prophet,  shaman  or 
Pytbooes*.  who  to  possessed  and  overpowered  by  the  drity,  and 
in  tMipwaiy  fiensy  utters  mystic  qieech  under  divine  suggestion. 
To  thoM  we  may  add  a  third  form  (c),  ^vinatfon  communioa 
with  the  spiritual  world  b  dreams  or  through  intercourse  with 
the  departed  spirit:  thto  resembles  class  (a)  in  that  It  doea 
not  necesaati^  Involve  ecsta^,  and  class  (6)  In  that  it  assomea 
inuneifiate  rcf^vrt  whh  some  simitual  power. 

It  wU  be  convenient  fira  to  give  typical  examples  of  these 
varlona  praccMts  of  dtocorering  tbe  dMne  will,  and  then  lik 
sketA  the  hirtory  of  DeI(Ai,  the  leadtog  centre  of  divination. 
We  may  subdivide  the  methods  that  fall  under  class  (a),  those 
that  conform  to  the  "  omen  "-system,  according  as  tbiy  deal 
with  the  phenomena  of  tbe  animate  or  the  inanimate  worid: 
although  thto  distinction  would  not  be  rdevant  In  the  period 
of  primitive  animistic  thou^L  The  Homeric  poems  attest 
that  ai^urics  from  the  fli^t  and  actions  of  birds  were  commonly 
observed  in  tbe  earliest  Hellenic  period  as  they  occasionally 
were  In  tbe  toter,  but  we  have  little  evidence  that  this  method 
was  ever  orgujced  as  it  was  at  Rome  into  a  regular  s^iem  of 
state^vinatton,  still  less  of  sute-crsft.  We  can  only  quote  the 
passage  in  the  AnHgoiu  where  Sophodea  describes  the  method 
of  Teircsias,  who  keeps  an  aviary  where  he  studies  and  interprets 
the  fli^  and  the  cries  of  the  birds;  It  to  frntluMe  that  the 
poet  waaawan  of  aome  such  practice  actually  in  vogue.  But  the 
usual  exampha  of  Greek  augury  do  not  suggest  ddibetate  and 
systematic  observation;  for  instance,  the  phenomenon  In  the 
Uiad  ot  the  ca^  seizing  the  snake  and  dropping  it,  or.  In  the 
JfoiMMMfli  of  Aeschylus,  of  thcca^csswoopingoatbe  pregnant 
bm.  Other  animab  besides  tnrito  could  furnish  omois;  we 
have  an  interesting  story  of  the  omen  derived  from  the  contest 
between  a  wolf  and  a  bull  which  decided  tbe  question  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Argoe  wh«t  Donaus  arrived  and  dalmed  the' 
kingdom;*  and  the  |»ivate  superstitious  man  might  be  cn- 
cowsged  or  depressed  by  any  ominous  sign  derived  from  any 
part  ^  the  animal  world.  But  It  to  very  rare  to  find  tadi  omens 
habitually  consulted  In  any  public  syst  em  ot  divination  sanctioned 
by  the  state.  We  hear  of  a  shrine  of  Apollo  at  Sura  in  Lyda.' 
where  omens  were  taken  from  the  movements  o(  the  sacred 
fish  that  were  kept  there  In  a  tank;  and  again  of  a  grove  conse> 
crated  to  thto  god  In  Einms,  where  tame  serpents  were  kept  and 
fed  by  a  prices*,  who  could  predict  a  good  or  bad  harvest 
according  as  they  ate  heartily  or  came  willingly  to  her  or  not.* 

But  t^  method  of  animal  diviooUoa  that  was  most  in  vogue 
was  the  inspection  of  tbe  Inward  pasts  of  the  victim  oOered  upoo 
the  alur,  and  the  InteipreUlion  of  certain  marka  found  thert 
according  to  a  cosventknud  code.  Sopbodes  u  the  paaaate 
referred  to  above  gives  us  a  gUmpie  of  tha  prophet's  pmceduie. 
A  cons^cuous  euunple  of  an  orade  organised  on  thto  principle 
was  that  ot  Zeus  at  Olympia,  where  aootbsqren  irf  the  fanrily 
of  the  lanidai  prc^tesied  partly  by  the  Inqieatloa  of  entnito, 

■  Piatdnit.  p.  144. 

•  Serv.  Ve^,  Atn.  iv^ajjr?:  Paui.  H.  19,  3. 


*Steph.  Byi.  iM. 
Ael.  ^at.aiitoi.xii.j. 


Plut.  Di  uOtrt.  SIMM.  p.  976 
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putly  by  the  obiervMion  of  certain  tigM  in  the  ikin  when  it  was 
cut  or  bnisMl.*  Aaother  Icm  familiar  procedure  that  bdongi 
to  this  anbdiviifm  is  that  which  wu  koown  aa  divlnatioii  6tA 
idUfUwui',  which  might  sometimes  have  boeo  the  cries  of  birds, 
but  in  as  oracle  of  Hcnncs  at  the  Achaean  dty  of  Pharae  were 
the  casual  utterances  ai  men. .  Pausanias  tells  us*  how  this  was 
worked,  liie  consultant  cane  in  the  evening  to  the  statue  of 
Home*  in  the  market-place  that  stood  hy  the  side  of  a  hearth- 
ahar  to  which  brotue  lamps  were  attached;  having  kindled 
the  lamps  and  put  a  piece  of  money  on  the  altiLr,  be  whiqiered 
into  the  ear  of  the  autue  what  he  wished  to  know;  he  then 
departed,  dosing  hia  ears  with  lUa  bands,  and  whatever  boman 
spMch  he  first  beard  after  withdrawing  his  bands  he  took  for  a 
sign.  The  same  custom  seems  to  have  prevailed  at  Thebes  in  a 
shrine  of  Apollo,  and  in  the  Olyn^Msn  orade  of  Zeus.* 

Of  omens  taken  from  what  we  call  the  inanimate  worU 
salient  examples  are  those  derived  from  trees  and  water,  a 
divination  to  be  explained  by  an  animistic  feeling  that  may 
be  regarded  as  at  one  time  universal.  Both  were  in  vogue  at 
Dodona,  where  the  ecstatic  method  at  prophecy  was  never 
used;  we  hear  of  divinatioo  there  from  the  buU>ling  Btream, 
and  still  mote  often  of  the  "  talking  oak  under  its  branches 
may  once  have  slept,  the  Selloi,  who  interpreted  the  sounds  of 
the  boughs,  and  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  depositories  of  the 
Aryan  tradition  of  Zeus,  the  <Mk  god  who  q>okc  in  the  tree.* 
At  Korope  in  These  sly  we  hear  vagudy  of  an  ApoUine  divination 
by  means  of  a  branch  of  the  tamarisk  tree,*  a  method  akin  so 
doubt  to  that  of  the  divining  rod  which  was  used  in  Greece  as 
clicwheK;  and  there  is  •  late  record  that  at  Daphne  near 
Antioch  oradei  mn  obtained  by  dieting  a  laiud  leaf  or  bnnch 
in  a  aaoed  ttteam.*  Water  divinatioa  must  have  been  aa 
familiar  at  one  time  to  the  Crcdu  as  it  was  to  the  andcnt 
Germans;  for  we  bear  of  the  fountain  at  Daphne  revealing 
thing!  to  come  by  the  varying  murmur  of  its  flow,*  and 
marvellous  reflection*  of  a'mantic  import  mi^  be  seen  In  a 
qning  on  Taenamn  in  Laconia;*  from  another  at  Patrae  omens 
were  drawn  concerning  the  chances  of  recovery  from  disease.* 
Thunder  nu^c,  which  was  practised  in  Arcadia,  is  usually 
associated  with  thunder  divination;  but  of  this,  which  was 
•o  much  In  vogue  in  Etruria  and  was  adopted  as  a  state-craft 
by  Rome,  the  evidence  in  Greece  is  Angularly  slight.  Once 
a  year  watchers  took  their  stand  on  tbe  wall  at  Athens  and 
waited  till  they  saw  the  lightning  ^flash  from  Harms,  which 
was  accq>ted  as  an  ausfndous  omen' for  the  setting  out  of  the 
sacred  prooession  to  Apollo  Pythius  at  Delphi;  and  the  altar 
of  Zeus  ZwoMoi,  the  sender  of  omens,  on  hfount  Pames,  may 
have  been  a  religious  observatory  of  meteorological  phenomena.'* 
No  doubt  such  a  rare  and  portentous  event  as  the  fall  of  a 
meteor-itotte  would  be  regarded  as  ominous,  and  the  state 
muld  be  inclined  to  consult  Delphi  or  Dodona  as  to  iu  divine 
Import. 

We  may  condude  the  examples  of  this  main  d^rtment  of 
parrud^  by  mentioning  a  method  that  seems  to  have  been  much 
In  vogue  in  the  earlier  times,  that  which  was  called  i  iiii^l^' 
IMPTuci,  or  divination  by  the  drawing  or  throwing  of  lots; 
these  must  have  been  objects,  such  as  small  pieces  of  wood  or 
dice,  with  certain  marks  inscribed  upon  them,  drawn  casually  or 
thrown  down  and  interpreted  according  to  a  certain  code.  This 
simple  process  of  immemorial  antiquity,  for  other  Aryan  peoples 
such  as  the  Teutonic  possessed  it,  was  practised  at  Delphi  and 
Dodona  by  the  tide  of  tbe  more  solemn  procedure;  we  hear  of  it 
also  in  the  otade  of  Herades  at  Bura  in  Achaca."  It  ia  this 
method  of  "scnfiing"  or  "  notching  "  Ou>^)  algns  on  wood 

*  Sdwl.  Pind.  a.  6.  Hi.  *  vG.  n.  >. 

•  Fandl.  CnUi  tf  ttf  Onek  SlUa,  W..  p.  hi  - 

*Hon.  IL  xvL  M].  Od.  xlv.  337;  Hssiod,  ap.  SchoL  Sofk. 
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* Nnwider,  Tlunal»,6m Schol.  ibid. 
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that  ei;dains  probably  the  origin  of  the  words  xPl«iiii,  jcfiafiat^ 
ifoifitt*  tot  oracular  consultation  and  deliverance. 

Tbe  processes  described  above  aie  part  of  a  w«M-wide  qnten 
of  popular  divination.  And  most  of  them  were  taken  up  by 
the  oractilar  brines  in  Greece,  Apollo  himself  having  no  spectd 
and  characteristic  mantic  method,  but  generally  adopting  thu 
which  was  of  local  currency.  But  much  that  is  adopted  by  tbe 
higjier  personal  religions  descends  from  a  more  primitive  and  lower 
stage  of  rdigious  feding.  And  all  thb  divination  was  originally 
bdep«Klent  of  any  personal  divinity.  The  primitive  diviner 
appealed  directly  to  that  mystcrions  potency  which  was  sup- 
posed  to  inhere  In  the  tree  and  spring,  in  the  bird  or  beast,  or 
even  In  a  aotched  friece  of  wood.  At  a  Uter  stage,  it  may  be, 
this  power  b  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  animistic,  and 
fin^y  with  the  theistic,  bdief ;  and  now  it  is  the  god  who  sends 
the  sign,  and  the  bird  or  animal  is  mcrdy  his  organ.  Hence  the 
omen-scekcr  comes  to  prefer  the  sacrificed  animal,  as  lOtdy  to  be 
filled  with  the  dlvhies^t  through  contaa  with  the  altar.  And, 
again,  if  we  ate  to  understand  the  most  primitive  thought,  we 
ptobaUy  ought  to  conceive  <tf  it  as  regarding  the  omen  not  as  a 
mere  sign,  bat  ■»  confused  sense  as  a  cauK  of  that  which  is 
to  happen.  By  sympathetic  magic  the  fli^t  of  the  bird,  or  the 
^pcarance  of  the  entrails,  Is  myitcriousfy  connected,  as  cause 
with  effect,  irith  tbe  event  wUch  h  desired  or  dreaded.  Thus  in 
the  Artec  sacrifice  of  chOdreo  to  procure  rain,  the  victims 
were  encoun^ed  to  shed  teats  coinously;  and  this  was  not  a 
mere  sign  of  an  abundant  rainfall,  but  was  sympathetically 
connected  with  ft.  And  in  tbe  same  way,  when  of  the  three 
beasts  over  which  three  kinp  swwe  an  oath  of  alliance,  oite 
died  picmaturdy  and  vas  siqvoi'd  thcieby  to  portend  the  death 
of  one  of  the  Unp,i*  or  when  in  the  LaeedaentMiian  sacrifice  the 
bead  of  the  victim  mysteriously  vanished,  and  thn  portended  the 
death  irf  their  naval  commander,**  these  omens  would  be  merely 
signs  of  the  future  for  the  comparatlvdy  advanced  Hellene;  but 
we  may  discem  at  tbe  hack  of  this  bdief  one  more  primitive 
st3l,  that  these  thiii^  were  somehow  casually  or  sympathetically 
connected  with  the  kindred  events  that  followed.  We  can  observe 
the  logical  nexus  here,  which  in  most  instances  escapes  us.  Thia 
form  of  divinatioo,  then,  we  may  regard  a*  a  ipedat  branch  nS 
lyn^Mtbetic  magic,  which  nature  berteU  pertoms  lor  eariy  man, 
and  which  it  concerns  him  to  watch. 

The  other  branch  of  the  mantic  art,  the  ecstatic  or  inqnred, 
has  had  tbe  greater  career  among  the  peoples  of  the  higher 
religions;  and  moT]Adogicalty  we  may  call  it  the  more  ad- 
vanced, as  Shamanism  or  demoniac  or  divine  poesea^n  implica 
the  belief  in  afntitt  or  divinities.  But  actually  it  is  no  doubt  of 
great  antiquity,  and  it  is  found  still  existing  at  a  rather  low 
grade  of  savagery.  Therefore  it  is  unsafe  to  infer  from  Homer'a 
silence  about  it  that  it  only  became  prevalent  in  Greece  in  the 
post-Homdic  period.  It  did  not  altogether  supersede  the  sim[der 
method  of  divinatioa  by  omens;  but  being  far  more  impressive 
and  awe.inspiTing,  it  was  adopted  some  of  tbe  chief  ApoUine 
orades,  though  never  by  Dodona. 

The  most  salient  example  of  it  is  afforded  by  Ddpfai.  In  tbe 
historic  period,  and  perluq»  from  tbe  earliest  limes,  a  woman 
known  as  the  Pythoaess  was  the  organ  of  iit^ilration,  and  It  was 
generally  believed  that  she  delivered  her  oiades  under  the  direct 
afflatus  of  the  god.  Tbe  divine  possession  worked  like  an 
epileptic  seixure,  and  was  exhausting  and  might  be  dangerous; 
nor  is  there  any  reason  tu  suppose  that  it  was  umulatcd.  Thia 
communion  with  the  divinity  needed  careful  pr^iaralioa. 
Ori^nally,  as  it  aeema,  virginity  ma  a  CMidition  of  the  tenure  ol 
the  office;  f^  the  viEgiB  hu  ben  often  suppoMd  to  be  the  purer 
vchidefor  divine  commiinkaHnn;bathter  the  rule  WW  estabnalicd 
that  a  married  woman  over  fifty  years  of  age  should  be  chosen, 
with  tbe  proviso  that  she  abould  be  attired  as  a  maiden.  As  a 
preliminary  to  tbe  divine  posscasiin,  she  an>ears  to  have  chewed 
leaves  of  tbe  sacred  laurd,  and  then  to  Imve  dnudt  water  from 
the  prophetic  stream  called  Kaaiotia  wMdi  Itowed  undergrouBd. 
But  the  culminating  point  of  the  afflatus  was  reached  when  tbe 
seated  herself  upon  the  tripod;  and  here,  according  to  the  belief 

"  PluL  Vita  Pyrrk.  cA.  ^.Diod.  Sic  sni 
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«l«t  leMt  thkhtti Mgtt  at ptgu^tn,  ihs  wu  miipoKd  to  bt 
by  ft  mystk  tapour  that  anne  frw  a  famre  is  Lbe 
pimnd.  Agaiost  the  ««Ua»y  cspUaUiM  of  thb  as  a  raftl 
■wphitic  gas  prodnaac  canvuUona,  tfaete  teem  to  be  gBologtcal 
aad  diCTikal  objectioati*  aoc  bare  tbc  recent  FiEoch  ezcava- 
any  chaan  or  gap  in  tbe  floor  ol  tbc  icmpie.  But 
tb*  atraag  tcatiwaqr  of  tbe  hte  writen,  capeckUy  Plntarcb,* 
auDot  lAo^  be  act  aiida;  tad  we  can  miSaatiyitacBdh  it 
with  the  facia  if  we  mppoae  a  ■mall  crack  in  tbe  floor  IbnWcb 
vUcb  a  diMght  of  air  was  twl*  to  ucend.  Tbi^  fM»ii)qiB|[  with 
tbe  otber  naatic  MimvluU  uaed,  wouid  be  eooogii  to  Lhrow  a 
bcBevtag  iwm  into  a  coiiditiM  of  ifnlal  aeizure;  and  tbe 
JHBcMlty  felt  by  tbe  older  generalioD  of  acbolan,  «bo  bad  to 
mart  to  the  bypotbena  of  rhirlHinimi  or  diabclic  ageocy,  do 
laafir  cvts  in  tbe  li^  of  atodem  antbn>pc4ogy  and  tbe  raodcra 
aicaeBof  p^cbiGpbeiKKnniL  TbcPytboacMviaoeaiDbitious 
fraUDtkr,  bat  oidiaarify  a  ntoona  wooian  trf  tbe  kmer  dass. 
It  ia  pnboble  that  what  ifae  attend  were  oaly  wnintelligible 
■fmi^  ud  that  tbeae  were  inivpcetcd  tato  idevanGe  aad 
■tis  metric  or  pnaeteotenoea  by  tbe"  prophet  "and  tbe  "  Holy 
Ooca  "  or"0«M  ks  tbcy  were  caked,  nrabcn  of  kadiof  Dtlphic 
tM«lir».  who  eat  nnind  tbe  tripod,  who  iccaved  tbe  gt—tioro  of 
tbe  cuanllMt  hriiwhanrt,  probably  in  wrili]^  aad  uwaQy  bad 
iiwaiili  II  il  tbe  amweia  tbat  iboold  be  givco. 

Eaaflopkaof  tbc lame cntbuiaitic metbod  cao  be  found  in 
otbcr  oradca  of  ApoUo.  At  Aigoi,  tbe  ptopbeteu  of  the  Apollo 
PythiM  attained  to  tbe  dmae  aSUtm  by  drinking  tbe  blood  of 
tbe  lamb  that  was  Mdificed  In  tbe  idglit  to  Urn;*  tU>  is  obviotaly 
a  naoUc  coamODion,  for  tbe  aacrificiaJ  victim  i>  full  of  the 
of  tbc  divinity.  And  *«  find  tbe  same  pnooa  at  tbe  praphcUc 
ilviae  of  Ce  at  Aegae  In  Achaeai,  where  tba  prapfacteia  dnak  a 
dmqtbt  of  bull's  blood  far  tbe  niM  povpoae.*  In  the  famous 
■ndashitiiesof  ^)oBoscnmthesea,MKlHnand  Branchidae* 
sear  MileteB,  tlie  diviaation  waa  of  tbe  same  ecstatic  type,  but 
pndueedbyaslinpkdfau^tofbolywater.  ThcClaiiaopro|diet 
hatttl  several  days  and  ai^ts  in  Rtiiement  and  stimulated  hia 
ccilasy  by  drinkiag  fnun  a  subtvmwan  iprbig  which  ia  said 
by  TliBy  to  have  Aortcned  the  Uvea  of  those  wbo  uied  it.* 
Jhea,  "  m  certain  fixed  nighU  after  many  nctiices  bad  bean 
oOcfvd,  he  delivered  bis  sacks,  shoMded  bom  lbe  syta  of  tbe 
conwltants."  ' 

Tbe  divinatkHi  by  "  bcobailoa  ■*  was  alliid  to  ^  type, 
became  thow^  tadcbig  the  ecstatic  cbanctcr,  the  cooultant 
wneivied  direct  communion  with  tbe  god  or  departed  spirit. 
He  attuned  U  by  kyfaig  Umself  down  to  sleep  or  to  await  a 
vwion,  osuatly  by  night,  In  some  holy  place,  having  prepared 
lamadf  by  a  course  of  lituaistic  puri6calioa.  Such  cMisultatton 
was  naturally  confined  to  the  underworld  dtvinitics  or  to  lbe 
departed  heroes.  It  appears  to  have  prevailed  at  Delphi  when 
Ge  gave  oradea  there  before  the  combig  of  Apdio,  awl  among 
tbe  beroea  Amptnaraus,  Caldiaa  and  TrofAanlus  are  teewded 
to  have  oonmnnicated  with  their  wotahippas  in  this  fadiion. 
And  tt  was  by  incubation  that  the  nek  and  diseased  who  repaifcd 
to  the  temple  of  £[Hdaunia  received  their  presoiptioos  from 
Asclepius,  ocipnally  a  god  of  the  lower  world. 

After  thk  brief  account  of  tbe  prevalent  forms  of  propbetifi 

ODosaitatioD,  it  remains  to  connder  the  pan  played  by  Uie  Greek 

ocBcks  in  the  Uttoiy  of  Greek  ctviUsatioo.  It  wiU  be  sufficient 

to  oMfiae  our  attenllMt  to  Delphi,  about  which  our  information 

is  immaininMy  fuller  than  it  is  about  the  other  shrines.  In  the 

carBest  period  Dodona  stay  have  bad  tbe  higher  presOBK,  but 

after  the  UofBcrk  age  it  mt  ecUpwd  bX  I>^>  co"*"'^ 
<Aiefly  by  the  western  Gfc^  Ku)  «ecaiioMBy  in  tbe4tb  centary 

by  Atbena. 

The  gorge  of  DdphI  was  a  seat  of  prophecy  from  the  carUcM 
»  See  Opp<  on  "  Tbe  Chaun  at  Del[*i,"  Sown.  <4  Jl^knk  SltidUi 

^^^^'itfmi.  One.  c.  43/  ■  Pans.  E,  »4<  i> 
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•The  MeelMic  fbuataia  at  Bmnchldae  is  attcMcd  by  Strabo, 
p.  814.  aad  IB  a  oooIuMd  mystk  pansge  oi  lamblichiu,  Dt  Ujtt. 
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daysof  Giedttndkioa.  Ge,Tba«Bandpe(bapaPDlekton  M 
given  otades  here  beiore  Apollo.  But  it  it  clear  tbnt  be  had  wea 
it  in  the  days  before  Homer,  who  altcsu  lbe  prestige  Ud  wealth 
of  his  Pythian  ahiine;  aad  it  seems  dear  tlut  before  tbe  Dnia* 
oonquetf  of  the  Pdoponnoe  a  Diyofuan  migration  had  already 
carried  the cuk  of  Apollo  Pythiu*  to  Asine in  Argolis.  Alutbe 
coDstitutian  of  the  Amphictytmes,  **  tbe  dwellers  amnnd  t)w 
temple,"  leflocU  the  early  age  when  the  tribe  iwther  than  the  city 
was  tb«  pditlcal  unit,  and  tbc  Dorians  were  a  smaU  tribe  of  north 
Greece^  Tbe  original  function  of  these  Ampbictyones  was  to 
preserve  tbe  sanctity  and  propeily  of  the  temple;  but  this 
common  biterest  early  devebped  a  certain  rule  of  mtcrtribai 
morality.  By  the  forioula  of  the  Amphictyonic  oath  preserved 
by  AcKhincs,  which  may  be  of  great  antii|Bity,  the  membos 
bound  themsdves  "  not  to  destroy  any  diy  of  Uie  league,  not 
to  cut  any  one  of  them  oS  fram  sptuvwater,  elths  in  war  or 
peace,  and  to  war  against  any  who  violated  these  ndes."  Wt 
discern  here  that  Greek  icli^n  offend  the  idtal  ^  a  fedeial 
national  union  tliat  Greek  pcditics  refined  to  tcaloe. 

The  next  stage  in  tbe  bottory  of  the  oracle  is  presented  by  the 
legend  di  the  Dorian  migcatioo.  For  we  have  no  right  to  reject 
the  strong  tradition  of  tlie  Ddiriilc  encouragement  of  this  movw 
moot,  which,  well  acoounU  for  ihe  devotion  shown  by  Spart* 
to  the  Pythian  god  from  the  earliest  days;  and  acoMmts  alan 
for  tbe  bi^ier  position  that  Delphi  occupied  at  tbe  time  nAea 
Greek  histoiy  is  supposed  to  bc^n. 

We  have  next  to  consider  a  valusUe  record  that  bdongs  to 
tbe  end  of  the  Sth  century  or  beginning  of  the  ytb,  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  Apollo, which  describes  the  coming  of  the  Dolphin-God 
—hiX^lnot — to  Pytho,  and  the  organiasiioa  of  theoradeby 
Cittaa  minittcn.  Of  this  Cretan  settlement  at  Delphi  there 
is  no  otber  literary  evidence,  and  the  "Oom  wbo  admbiBlered 
the  oraiie  b  the  historic  period  daimed  to  be  of  aborigfnsl 
descent.  Yet  recent  eaovation  has  proved  a  connedon  between 
Crete  and  Ddphi  in  the  Minoan  period;  and  there  it  reason  to 
believe  that  la  the  Sth  century  some  ritual  of  purification, 
momentous  for  the  teUgknis  career  of  tbe  oracle,  was  brou^ 
from  Crete  to  Delphi,  and  that  the  adoption  of  tMs  latter  name 
for  the  place  wMch  bad  formerly  been  called  IIiAli  syBchronlzcd 
with  the  coming  o(  ApoUo  Ddphinius. 

The  Influence  of  Delphi  was  great  in  various  ways,  though  no 
scholar  would  now  nalntajn  the  exaggerated  dogma  a(  Curtiot 
wbo  imputed  to  the  orade  a  lofty  relipous  enthusiasm  and  tbe 
conschwsDeM  of  a  rdl^ous  poKUn)  mhsion. 

We  nay  fint  oontidv  Its  political  influence  npoo  the  otber 
states.  Ilie  practin  of  a  community  consulting  an  onde  on 
Important  occasions  tmdoubtcdty  puts  a  powerful  weapon  into 
tbe  hands  of  tbe  priesthood,  and  mi^  lead  to  something  like 
a  theocracy.  And  there  arc  one  or  two  ominous  hints  in  tbe 
Oijtiej  that  tbe  ruler  of  the  oracle  might  overthrow  the  ruler 
otlhebnd.  Yet  owing  to  lbe  healthy  tempenuncnt  of  Ihe  ear^ 
Greek,  the  civic  character  of  the  printbood,  tbe  Itrength  of  the 
autonomous  feding,  Greece  might  flock  to  Delphi  without 
ezpoung  itself  to  Ihe  perib  «f  sacerdotal  control  The  DclfUc 
priesthood,  content  with  their  rich  revenues,  were  proboUy  never 
tempted  to  enter  upon  scbenes  of  far-ieachbig  political  amUlion, 
nor  wcR  they  in  any  way  fitted  to  be  the  leaders  of  a  national 
policy.  Once  only,  when  the  %>anan  stale  applied  to  Delphi 
to  paaction  tbeir  attack  on  AicaiUa,  did  the  orade  qieak  aa  if, 
Hke  the  older  papacy.  It  daimed  to  dispose  of  teiritaiy*—'' Tbon 
■skest  of  me  Arcadia;  I  wiH  not  give  it  thee."  But  here  the 
onck  boa  the  ddeof  rii^iteousness,  and  it  is  the  ^rUn  that 
b  the  agpueor.  In  the  various  oiades  that  hata  come  down  to 
us,  many  tif  which  must  have  been  genuine  and  preserved  in  (be 
archives  of  the  state  that  received  them,  we  cannot  discover  any 
malted  poUtical  pcdicy  condstetitly  pursued  by  the  "  H<^  Ones  " 
Of  Ddphi.  Aa  conservative  aristocrats  Ihcy  would  probaUy 
dlsBke  tynumy;  their  sKtkm  against  the  Pdsblratidae  was 
interested,  but  one  orade  contains  a  spirited  rtbnke  to 
Cleisthenes,  while  one  or  two  others,  perhaps  not  genuine,  «iprsm 
the  spirit  of  ten^etatc  constltutbnslUM.  Aa  caqwoenU  «f  Mi 
•H«l«dit.«fc 
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Amphictyodc  system  they  wbuld  b«  niffiriently  tcnnlive  of  (he 
nonJ  cOMdcoce  of  Greece  to  utter  nothing  in  fiagnuit  vioUikin 
of  the  "jus  gentium."  In  one  department  of  politics,  ibe 
legislative  ipbera,  it  fau  been  supposed  that  tlie  influence  of 
Uelphi  was  direa  and  inspiring.  Plato  and  later  writcss  inagined 
ih&t  the  Pythoness  had  dictated  the  Lycurgeu  system,  and 
even  nodarn  •cbolan  like  Bergk  have  legai^  the  Mrpu  of 
Sparta  as  <rf  Delphic  origin.  But  a  severer  criticism  dispels 
these  suppositions.  The  Delphic  priesthood  had  neither  the 
capacity  nor  probaUy  the  desire  to  undertake  so  delicate  a  task 
as  the  drifting  of  a  code.  Tbey  mJghi  make  ttow  and  again  a 
general  tuggcstioa  mImb  consulicd,  and,  availing  themselves  of 
their  unique  opportniiitiei  of  collecting  foreign  intdUgence,  they 
might  often  reoommend  a  skilful  legislator  or  arbitrator  to 
a  state  (hat  consulted  tbem  at  a  line  ot  Intestine  trouble. 
Finally,  a  legislator  with  a  code  would  be  well  advised,  cqwdally 
at  Sputa,  IB  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  sanction  and  the 
bletsing  of  the  IMphic  god,  that  he  might  appear  before  his  own 
people  as  one  pouessed  of  a  rdipoua  mandata.  In  this  sense  we 
can  nndeistand  the  stories  about  LyoniguL 

There  is  only  one  department  td  the  secular  history  of  Gmce 
whom  Delphi  played  a  predominant  and  most  effective  part, 
the  colonial  department.  Thegreatcokmialexpansionof  Greece, 
which  has  left  so  deep  an  inqsrint  on  the  culture  of  Europe, 
was  in  part  inqnred  and  directed  hy  the  oracle.  For  the  proof 
of  this  we  have  not  only  the  evidence  of  the  xpvpoi  pttscrved 
by  Herodotus  and  ethcn,  such  as  those  canceminK  tbe  foundation 
of  Cyiene,  but  also  the  worship  of  ApoUo  'A^xTltr^  "  the 
Foumfer,"  ptevaleat  in  Sidly  and  Uagna  Ciaeda,  and  tbe 
tuif  custem  of  the  Knding  of  tfthca  or  thanksgiving  oflarings 
by  the  flonri^iing  western  sutcs  to  tbeonde  that  bad  encotinged 
their  settlements. 

Apollo  was  already  a  god  of  ways— 'Atuu^i — who  lod  the 
nugration  of  uibes  before  hie  came  to  Delphi.  And  those  legends 
are  of  HMW  valae  that  eqdain  the  prehistoric  origin  of  cities 
wdi  as  Hi«iMsi«  on  tbe  Haeander,  the  Dryopian  Asine  in  tbe 
Pekjponnese,  as  due  to  tbeookmisation  of  teniple-9la<^,  acquired 
by  the  Pythian  god  as  the  tithe  of  conquests,  and  planted  out 
1^  him  in  distant  settlements.  Tbe  success  of  tbe  oracle  in  this 
activity  led  at  last  to  the  estaUiihnteot  of  the  rule  that  Herodotus 
dedarcs  to  be  almost  ulivcrsal  in  Greece,  narady,  that  no 
leaderofacokmy  would  start  without  CDBsuIting  Delphi.  Doubt- 
less in  many  cases  the  priesthood  only  gave  cncoumgemeot 
to  a  pre-connived  project.  But  they  were  in  a  imique  position 
foe  giving  ^tect  advice  also,  and  thqr  appear  to  have  used  tbeir 
opportunilkt  witb  great  intdligeacA 

Their  influence  on  the  state  cults  can  be  briefly  indicated, 
for  it  WBS  not  by  any  means  far-reaching.  They  could  have 
fdt  conscious  of  00  mission  to  preach  Apollo,  for  liis  cult  was 
an  ancient  heritage  of  tbe  Hdlenic  stocks.  Only  tbe  narrower 
duty  dcvdved  upon  then  of  impressing  upon  the  amsoIUnU 
the  rdigioas  obligation  of  sending  tithes  or  other  offerings. 
NcverthdeiB  their  opportunity  of  directing  the  religious  ritual 
and  organisation  of  tbe  public  wMships  was  great;  for  Plato's 
view'  that  all  questions  of  detail  in  relicion  should  be  left  to 
the  decnioB  of  the  god  "  who  siu  on  tbe  ompbalos  "  was  on  the 
■whcXe  in  accord  with  the  usual  practice  of  Greece.  Such  con- 
sultations would  occur  when  the  stale  was  in  some  trouUe, 
which  would  be  likely  to  be  imputed  to  some  neglect  of  religion, 
and  the  qneation  to  the  oracle  would  commonly  be  put  in  this 
way— "to  what  god  or  goddess  or  hero  ibaU  we  sacrifice?" 
The  oracle  would  then  be  inclined  to  suggest  the  name  of  some 
divine  personage  hitherto  nc^ected,  or  of  one  whose  rites  had 
fafleo  into  deci^.  Again,  ApoUo  would  know  tbe  wishes  of  the 
otherdiviidtiei,wlMi  were  not  in  tbebabit  of  directly  communicat- 
ing  with  their  worshippers;  therefore  qucsiioos  about  the  sacied 
land  of  (he  goddeaus  at  Eleuiis  would  be  naturally  referred  to 
him.  From  both  these  points  of  view  we  can  understand  why 
Delphi  appears  to  have  encouraged  tbe  tendency  (owards 
heiD-wotahip  whicb  was  becoming  rife  in  Greece  from  the  jth 
cantury  oowudi.  But  the  only  high  cult  for  which  we  can 
>JiV«N.4a7  A* 


discover  a  definite  enthusiasm  In  tbe  Detpbfc  priesthood  was  that 
of  Dioo>-s(is.  And  his  position  at  Delphi,  where  be  becajn* 
the  biDtber-dciiy  of  ApoUo,  sufficiently  eaplains  this. 

As  regards  the  development  of  ndigioos  morality  fat  Greece^ 
we  must  reckon  seriously  with  the  part  played  by  tbe  oradc. 
The  larger  number  of  dtiiverances  that  have  come  down  to  us 
bearing  on  this  point  are  probably  spurioui.  In  the  sense  that 
the  Pythta  did  not  actually  utter  (hem,  but  they  have  a  certain 
value  as  showing  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  cultivated  Hellene 
concerning  the  oracular  god.  On  the  whole,  we  discern  that  (be 
moral  influence  of  Ddpbi  was  beneficent  and  on  the  aide  of 
righteousness.  It  did  nothing,  indeed,  to  ^lolish,  it  may  even 
have  encouraged  at  times,  the  barbacoas  practice  of  human 
sacrifice,  which  was  becoming  abhorrent  to  the  Greek  of  the 
6th  and  5th  centuries;  but  a  conservative  priesthood  b  always 
liable  to  lag  behind  the  moral  progten  of  an  age  in  respect  of 
certain  rites,  and  in  other  respects  it  uppeut  that  the  "  Holy 
Ones"  of  Delphi  kept  welt  abreast  of  the  Hellenic  advance  in 
ethical  tbou^t.  An  orade  attributed  to  the  Pythoness  by 
Tbeopompus  (Poiph.  D*  ttbstin€ntia,  1,  16  and  17)  eeprcsscs 
the  idea  contained  in  the  story  of  "  the  widow's  mite,"  thai  the, 
deity  prefers  tbe  humble  offering  of  the  righteous  poor  to  ibn* 
couly  and  pompous  sacrifice  of  the  rich.  Another,  of  wUch 
the  authentidty  is  vouched  for  by  Herodotus  (vi  86),  denouiKes 
the  contemplated  perjury  and  fraud  of  a  certain  Glaucus,  and 
declares  to  the  terrified  sinner  that  to  tempt  God  was  no  leas  a 
sin  than  to  commit  the  actual  crime.  A  later  joffit,  for 
which  Plutarch  {it  Pytk.  Or.  p.  404  S}  is  the  authority.  cabMUci 
the  charitable  conception  of  forgivenness  for  veidal  faidtk 
committed  under  aaooiive  stress  of  temptation:  "  God  pardona 
what  man's  nature  is  too  weak  to  resist."  And  in  one  most 
important  branch  of  morality,  with  which  pttigreasive  ancient 
law  was  intimately  concerned,  namdy,  the  concept  of  the  sin 
of  bomidde,  we  have  reann  for  bolieviiig  (hat  tbe-ApoUine 
oracle  played  a  leadlog  part.  PerhapssDeariyaatheSthoentury, 
it  came  to  lay  stress  on  the  impurity  of  bloodshed  and  toorganisa 
and  impose  a  ritual  of  purificftlion;  and  thus  to  smist  tbe 
development  and  the  dearer  definition  of  the  concept  of  murder 
as  a  sin  and  the  growth  of  a  theory  of  equity  which  recogaiaa 
extenuating  or  justifying  circnmsUnoM.*  Gradually,  as  Gmdt 
ethics  escaped  the  bondage  of  ritual  and  evolved  the  idea  «f 
spiritual  purity  of  consdence,  this  found  eloquent  expression 
in  tbe  utterances  imputed  to  the  Pythoness.*  Maoy  of  these 
are  no  doubt  literary  fictions;  but  even  these  are  of  value 
as  showing  the  popular  view  about  the  oracular  god,  wboaa 
temple  and  tripod  were  regarded  as  the  shrine  and  organ 
of  the  best  wisdom  and  morality  lA  Greece.  The  downfall  of 
Greek  liberty  before  Macedon  destroyed  the  pc^ttcal  influence  of 
the  Delphic  omdei  but  for  some  centuries  aJfter  it  still  retained 
a  certain  value  fi>r  the  individual  as  a  counsellor  and  director 
of  private  consdence.  But  in  the  latter  days  of  paganism  it 
was  eclipsed  by  the  oradcs  of  Cbios  and  Braochidae. 

Authorities.— A.  Bouch£>LKlcrcq,  i/iilMrcieladanMiiini  dawt 
I'anliqviii,  in  4  vols.,  is  dill  the  chief  woric ;  cf.  L.  R.  Farncll,  C-uUt 
of  the  Greek  -StaUf,  voL  tv.  pp.  itt-iu;  Buresch,  Apeth  Klanet; 
Bernard  HausKHillteT,  Blrndti  lar  I'kUMTtit  UUitttdu  Didjmeiani 
Lccrand,  "Questions  oraculaircs"  in  Ave*  4n  tludti  truques, 
vo\.  xiv,;  Pomtow's  article  on  "  Dclpkoi "  ia  Pauly-Wiwowa 
Rcakncyclepadit. 

Ancient  Authorities.— Plutarch,  Dt  Pydtio  Oraculo  and  Dm 
dejecta  cmtulcrmMi  CicM,  Dt  ituiMHem;  Euieb.  Ffefi.  £%. 
4, 1.  <4.  U-  R  JF.) 

ORAKZAI,  a  Palban  tribe  on  the  Kohat  border  of  (he  Nonh- 
West  Frontier  Pronnce  of  India.  The  Orakzais  inhabit  the 
mountains  to  the  north-west  cf  Kohat  district,  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  E.  by  tbe  Afridis,  on  the  S.  by  the  Miranzai  valley  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Ztimukht  counliy  and  the  Safed  Koh  mountains. 
Their  name  means  "  lost  tribes,"  and  ihdr  oripn  b  buried  in 
obscurity;  though  they  resemble  the  Afghans  in  tanguagCi 
features  and  many  of  their  customs,  they  are  rejected  by  tlicra 
as  brethren.  One  branch,  the  Ali  KheU  'has  been  traced  to 
Swat,  whence  they  were  expdted  by  the  other  inhabilant^ 

■  Pamelt,  CtJtt.  vol.  iv.  p.  300,  HUbert  Leetunt.  pp.  t39>IS3. 

•  Aelian.  Var.  Hut.  iii.  44:  Anlk.  PaL  xiv.  71  and  74- 
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*xtd  {t  k  not  fakpnbabfe  tkat  the  whole  tnbe  eoitttati  of  nfofN 
dam  of  tb*  funoundiDg  aoct.  They  an  very  wiry-loolung 
BacmnUinewi.  but  tb^  are  not  u  fine  men  or  u  bnve  fishura 
M  tbor  mi^boon  tb«  Afridii.  They  caltivits  »  good  deal  of 
tbo  KbaoU  and  Kurnuna  valleyi  in  tbt  winter,  bnt  in  tb«  bot 
■lonUw  retin  to  the  heigfati  <rf  'Hrafa,  of  which  they  occupy 
the  aooibani  half  caUed  the  HMtun  valley.  They  baw  bein 
animated  at  >S,eeo  fighting  nun,  but  this  ettimate  most  be 
largdy  axaggerated,  aa  the  country  cooM  not  poolbly  mpport 
tfaa  coAioqueni  population  of  over  100,000.  They  ha*«  been 
the  object  of  vaiioua  Briliih  nufitary  wpedltioita,  notably  !a 
185s,  1868, 1869, 1891,  and  the  Tliah  campaign  of  1897. 

ORAM  (Arabic  WakroM,  i.t.  ravine),  a  city  of  Algeria,  cqtital 
«f  tlw  (kpanmcnt  and  military  divUon  of  the  uxne  name.  It 
•Uada  at  the  bead  of  the  GuH  of  Oisn,  on  the  Mediterranean  in 
55"  44'  N.,  o'  41'  W.  The  city  [■  >6t  n.  by  nil  W.S.W.  of 
Algiers,  »o  m.  E.  of  Gibraltar  and  tjo  m.  S.  of  Cartagma, 
Spain.  It  la  built  on  the  Meep  slopes  of  the  Jebd  Huriajo, 
iribch  met  to  a  height  of  iqoo  ft.  The  dty  was  originally  cut 
ta  tw9  by  tbt  nviiie  of  Wad  R^,  now  for  the  aoit  part 
covered  by  boulevards  and  building  Wot  of  the  ravine  ties 
the  old  port,  and  above  this  rlsM  what  was  the  Spanish  town 
«ttb  the  ancient  diadel  looking  down  on  it;  but  few  usees  of 
Spuiiib  occupation  remain.  Tbe  modem  quarter  rises,  like  an 
anphitheatie,  to  the  cut  of  the  ravine.  The  pUco  d'Arme% 
baik  OS  the  plateau  above  the  rmvtne,  is  thocentra  of  the  modem 
quarter.  It  contains  a  fine  column  coounemorative  of  the 
batllaof  Sidi  Brahira  (1845),  between  the  Ftench  and  Abd^- 
Kader.  Tbe  Chtteau  Neuf,  built  in  ts63  by  the  Spaniards, 
emlaoks  the  old  port.  Formsrly  the  seat  of  the  beys  of  Oran, 
it  a  occupied  by  the  general  In  command  of  the  inilitary  division 
and  also  serves  as  barracks.  The  ktubak  (dtadel)  or  CbUaau 
Vima,  and  for  mUitary  purposes.  Ilea  S.W.of  the  Chilean  Ncnf. 
b  W  partly  dsstioyed  by  the  earthquake  of  tbe  8tb  and  9tb 
«l  October  179%  Ob  ihe  hiUs  behind  the  kaabab  are  Fort  St 
GrCgoire,  a  votive  cbapel  commemorative  of  tbe  cholera  of  1849, 
ud  Fort  Sanu  Ciss,  cromtag  at  a  height  of  1 3 1  >  ft.  the  amnlt 
t4  tbe  Aidur.  Feet  de  la  Houne  (10  ciBad  from  tbe  nookqrs 
•aid  to  bavt  haunted  the  ndghbourbood)  is  at  tbe  westoo  eod 
of  Iks  hatbonr,  aad  coramaads  the  toad  from  Oran  to  Mtn^t- 
Xebir  (see  bdow).  Foit  St  Pbilin>t,  sonlh  of  tbe  kasbah, 
nplsces  tbe  oM  Castle  of  the  Sainu  of  iho  Spanlaids.  There 
Is  subtemnean  coouBuiikatkw  betwoM  all  tbe  aodest  ftets. 
The  cathedral,  dedicated  lo  St  Louis,  and  built  in  1859,  occupies 
tbe  SIM  of  a  chapel  belongiag  ia  the  days  of  ^)anish  dominion 
to  a  oenveat  of  mooks  of  St  Bentaid.  The  Grand  Mosque  (in 
iu«  FUUppe)  wu  erected  at  tbe-end  of  the  18th  cenlniy  to 
eommemontff  tbe  espnUion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  with  money 
paid  as  ransom  for  Chrittlan  slaves.  Other  mosques  have  been 
turned  into  churches  or  utilized  for  military  purposes.  The 
militaiy  boepilal,  a  laige  building  adjoining  the  cathedral, 
CODl^a»  1400  beds.  A  bonse  in  the  placode  lltApital,  now  used 
^  tbe  military,  was  once  tbe  borne  of  the  laquisf  tion;  It  was 
bvdltaitheexpenseof  Spaloln  1771.  Tbe  museum  formed  by 
the  Onit  Sodety  <rf  Geography  and  Archaeology  (founded  in 
1878)  hasa  finecoHection  of  antiquities. 

Onn  fi  Ibe  teat  of  a  large  trade.  There  it  regular  oemnunica- 
Uoo  with  tbncflles,  Cette,  Battdona.  Valencia,  Cartagena, 
Malaga,  ClbralUr,  and  the  various  portj  00  the  Barbery  coast. 
Tlie  railway  (9  Al^rs  n  joined  at  Perrfgaux  (47  m.  E.  of  Oran) 
by  the  line  frara  Araeu  to  Saida  and  Ain  Sefn  wUch  serves 
tbe  Ugh  pbtcau-  wbeaee  cvnto  b  obtained.  Tlwro  Is  abo  a 
railway  to  Sldl>Bel>Abbe»  and  Tlemceo.  Tbe  opoit  trade  b 
chieHy  fn  esparto  grass,  cereals,  wines,  olive  ofl,  marbles,  cattle 
and  Udet.  The  ImpOTts  include  raanofaaured  goods,  coal  aiMl 
other  comnoiNlica.  Tbe  Inner  haAour,  «r  old  port,  contains 
two  basins,  one  «f  le  acrca  and  another  of  60  acres,  fomed  by 
the  censtiuctioB  <rf  a  pter  eastward  fvMn  Fort  de  la  Heone,  with 
two  cross  pien.  In  consequence  of  tbe  growing  importance  of 
tbe  port  and  the  dedston  of  the  Preach  govemmeM  to  make 
Oran  the  diief  naval  t*alhm  in  Algeria,  It  was  deddad  to  build 
an  eastern  harbour.  TUa  4aler  hafbowr,  oa  lAfdt  wotfc  waa 
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begun  In  190  j,  lies  east  of  the  old  port  and  Is  about  double  its 
stK.  The  least  depth  of  water  in  tbe  old  harbour  is  iS  ft.,  the 
average  depth  in  tbe  new  harbour  ia  30  ft.,  tbe  depth  at  tbe 
entrance  being  40  fL 

Tbe  population  of  the  dty  in  1906  was  rao,499,  of  wbmn  st,906 
wen  Frotdi,  and  13,071. Spanish.  There  were 
naturalised  FrAidunen,  mostly  of  Spanish  origin.  I^eie  is  a 
negro  colony  in  tbe  dty,  nambering  about  3000,  induded  in  tbe 
census  in  the  native  populatiott  of  16,396.  Indudiog  the  garriwn 
and  naval  iorcea  tbe  toul  population  of  tbe  oommune  was  ■o6,st7. 

Four  miles  west  of  Onn  a  small  piomoatory  forms  tbe  bsrbour 
of  Mer»d-Kcbir,  formerly  a  stronghold  of  the  Barbery  pirates. 
Tbe  pronuotory  is  stnntfy  fortified  and  croaws  fin  with  a 
battery  ereaed  to  tbe  east  of  Onu.  A  nad  along  tbe  east  coast, 
cut  for  the  moot  part  out  of  tbe  Mdid  tock,  connecta  f^n  and 
Hen-d.Kebir. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  Identify  Onn  with  the  Quixa, 
and  Meivd'Keblr  with  the  Port  us  M»gmi«,  of  tbe  Romana, 
There  are,  however,  no  Roman  ruins  at  Oran  or  at  Mendel -Kebar. 
The  fouadadra  of  Oran  is  more  properiy  ascribed  to  Attdaludan 
Arabs,  who  settled  then  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  tetb  century, 
and  gave  it  Its  name.  Rapidly  rising  into  Importance  as  a  sea- 
port, Oran  was  taken  and  retaken,  pillaged  and  rebuilt,  by  tbe 
various  conqueron  tiS  northern  Africa.  Almonvidcs,  Almebades 
and  Marinides  succeeded  each  otiier,  and  in  tbe  space  of  half  a 
centuiy  tbe  dty  changed  hands  nine  limes.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  tjth  oeatwy  it  became  subject  to  tbe  sultans  of  Tleme*Bi 
and  readied  tho  height  o(  ita  pfo^writy.  Active  oommerce  was 
maintained  with  the  Venetians,  the  Ptsans,  the  Geaoese,  the 
Maraeillais  and  tbe  *»'■"■!  who  Imported  the  produce  of  their 
loons,  glass- wares,  tin- wares,  and  iroa,  and  received  in  return 
ivory,  oatiich  (eatbcn,  gold-dust,  tanned  bides,  grain  and  oegio 
alavea.  Adndnble  wo^ea  dobi  aad  ipleriiSd  arms  wen 
manufactured.  The  magnificence  of  its  mosques  and  other 
public  buildings,  the  number  of  its  scbooh,  and  tbe  eUenI  of  ito 
waieboosea  shod  lusmao  the  dtyt  bat  wealLh  aad  bunny  bqpm 
10  nnderadne  Ita  pn^MiIty,  and  Its  ndn  wu  hastened  by  the 
coadoct  of  tbe  Hoalemrafttiera  from  Spain.  Under  tbelaflueaoe 
of  these  rdugees  the  tegltiinate  trade  of  the  towti  gave  place  to 
piracy,  Ueia.ei-Kebirbeco«ing  tbe  straa^Mld  of  tbe  pf^as. 

Anfanated  ^  tbe  patrfotte  auhnrissB  of  CanSnal  Timaati, 
tbe  Spanfaods  deteiiBbied  to  put  a  stop  to  tben  ezpeditiws 
which  were  canying  oS  tbeit  oouattymea,  destroying  thdr 
commerce,  and  even  ravaging  their  country.  Uers<l-Kflbir 
fell  Into  their  heads  ea  tbe  sjrd  of  October  rso;,  aad  Oran 
Hay  rjoQ.  Tbe  latter  victesy,  obtained  wkh  bsi  tiUiag  kas, 
wu  Btalmd  by  the  mansera  d  a  tbM  c(  the  Mahomedaa 
popolatioB.  From  6000  to  8000  priiontn,  de  finnan,  englnu 
of  war  aad  a  ceaaideraUe  booty  fcoa  tbe  weallb  accniaolatad 
by  piracy  fsU  Into  the  haada  «(  tbe  ooBqnaocs.  Cardinal 
Ximones  introduced  the  laquiritioa,  ftt,  and  also  rastored  aad 
extended  the  bxtlfieaUeoi.  Oraa  becsaw  tbe  peaal  settiamant 
of  Spain,  but  aehbef  the  eoavieia  nor  the  nobhaiea  fn  disgrace 
who  wen  abo  banished  thither  secra  to  have  beea  noder  ligorooa 
surveillance;  contemporary  accounts  speak  of  constant  fttes, 
games  and  buU-fights.  Meanwhile  the  "nuks  bad  beoooM  masters 
of  Algeria,  aad  expelled  the  Spaniarda  fraaa  all  their  pessieriaM 
'  eieept  Onn.  The  bey  of  Mascara  watdied  hb  opportnaity, 
and  at  kogth,  ta  1708,  tbe  weaknos  of  Spaia  aad  the  Ireeaoa  of 
the  count  of  Vera  Gnu  obliged  the  dty  to  capitulate.  The 
Spaniards  recovered  powiwioB  la  173*,  bnt  found  tbe  main- 
teaanceof  ibe[dacBabBt*niatkerthaaabeneat,thami|hbnuri 
Ing  tribes  having  ceased  to  deal  with  tbe  Christisas.  Tbe 
earthquake  of  1790  furakbed  an  ezcuee  for  withdrawing  thdr 
forces.  Commendag  by  twenty-two  mpmte  shocks  at  brief 
intervak,  tbe  eirilliileni  conlhwied  from  the  Stb  of  October  to 
tbe  asad  of  November.  Houcs  and  fortlficathMs  warn  oe«p> 
throwa  and  a  tUrd  of  the  ganboa  aad  a  great  aamber  of  the 
Inhabltanu  perished.  Famine  aad  sicfciiees  bad  begua  to 
aggravate  the  situation  lAea  the  bey  of  Maecan  appeared 
before  Ibe  towa  with  30^000  ib«b.  By  piodlgbs  of  energy  tbe 
Sp—bh  commander  hdd  out  ta  Aifwt  1791,  lAm  the^nja*- 
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foveraoent  hiving  made  temu  wid)  the  bey  of  Al^n,  he  ««k 
iJlowed  to  act  >ul  for  Spun  with  his  guns  uid  unmuntlion.  The 
bey  Mahommed  took  postosiMi  of  Onn  m  Harcb  i79>,  tnd 
made  It  hb  tesldeiice  instead  of  Mascan.  On  Um  fall  of  Al^en 
the  bey  (i^Mao)  placed  himadf  under  the  pratectioD  ol  the 
conqoerors,  and  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  the  Levant. 
The  French  army  eotercd  the  dty  on  the  4th  of  Janoaiy  1831, 
and  took  fomul  posscanoo  on  the  17th  ot  Aogiut.  In  iSga  a 
flcoiua  of  the  torn  diowed  that  it  bad  but  3800  bhafaitaBts,  of 
whom  more  than  two-third*  wen  Jew*.  Under  Piendi  role 
Onm  has  regained  tU  andent  commercial  activity  and  baa 
becune  the  second  dty  In  Algeria. 

OKANOB,  HOUSB  OP.  The  tmaU  prindpality  d  Onuge, 
a  district  now  indoded  in  the  Fkendi  department  of  Vanchue, 
incca  back  its  histoiy  as  an  independent  aovodgnty  to  the  time 
of  Charlemagne.  William,  sumamed  le  Conut,  who  Uved 
towudi  the  end  of  the  Bth  century,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
prince  of  Onuige,  but  the  niooession  ii  only  certainty  known 
after  the  tine  €S  Gerald  Adhemai  (fL  r)S6).  la  1174  the 
priad|>alky  passed  by  marriage  to  Beitiaad  de  Bauz,  and  there 
were  nine  princes  of  this  line.  By  the  maiitage  of  John  ol 
Chalons  with  hfarie  de  Battz,  the  hoviae  of  Chalons  sac^edcd  to 
the  wveteignty  in  tjos.  The  princes  of  Onnge^halona  were 
<i)  John  L.  i393-i4i>.  (>)  LodaL.  t4i»-i463. 0)  William  VUI., 
I463-«4T$.  (4)  John  IL,  (i47S-iSO>t  (s)  WUibert,  isoj-isjo. 
Hnlibert  was  a  great  warrior  and  statesman,  who  was  held  in 
great  eateem  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  For  his  services  in  his 
campaigns  the  emperor  gave  bin  oonsldertUe  poaseisions  in  the 
Netbcdaadiin  tjs),  and  FtaadsLtrf  France,  who  had  occupied 
-Oiance,  vts  compelled,  when  a  piiaaoec  In  Ifadrid,  to  restore 
it  to  him.  Philibert  had  no  children,  and  be  was  succeeded  by 
his  ntfihew  lUnfi  of  Naasan-Chalons,  son  of  PhiUbert's  sister 
Cn^T^is  and  Heniy,  count  of  Nassau,  the  confidential  friend 
and  oonnsdlor  of  Charles  V.  He  too  died  without  an  heir 
In  1544  at  the  liege  of  St  Diiier,  having  devised  all  his  titles 
and  poasesalons  to  his  first  cousin  William,  the  eldest  ton  of 
Williiun,  count  of  Nassan-Dillenbnrg,  who  was  the  younga 
bntber  of  R£nC's  father,  and  had  inherited  the  Gcraw> 
posse Mtons  of  the  family. 

-  William  of  Otaoge-Nassan  was  but  eleven  years  old  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  principality.  Uc  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of 
Chailes.V.  and  becaioe  famous  in  history  as  William  tho  Silent,  the 
founder  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  On  his  assassination  in  13(14 
be  was  succeeded  by  his  eblcst  son  Philip  William,  who  bad  been 
kidnapped  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  his  boyhood  and  brought  np 
at  Bifadlid.  This  prince  never  married, andonhisdczth  in  1618 
bs  neat  brother,  Mauiice,  stadtholder  in  the  United  Netherlands 
and  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  time,  became  prince 
of  Orange.  Maurice  died  in  i6>5,  also  unmarried.  Frederick 
Hcttry,  the  son  (rf  Louise  de  Coligqr,  WSliaro's  fourth  wife,  born 
just  before  his  father's  murder,  now  succeeded  to  the  ptincedmn 
of  Orange  aad  to  ail  his  btotbera'  dignities,  posts  and  property 
ht  the  Netherlanda.  Frederick  Henry  was  both  a  gneat  general 
and  statesman.  His  mtly  son,  WilUam,  was  married  In  t6iJ  to 
Haiy,  princess  royal  of  Ea^aad,  he  being  fifteen  and  the  princess 
nine  ycam  old  at  that  date,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  prince 
of  Oraafe  on  his  father's  death  in  1&47.  At  the  very  outset  of 
a  promising  career  he  auddenly  succumbed  to  an  attack  of 
smallpaK  on  the  6th  of  November  1630,  bis  son  William  HI. 
being  bom  a  week  after  his  father's  death. 

A  rovolution  now  took  place  in  the  system  of  government  {a  the 
United  Pro^noes,  and  the  offices  of  sUdtboUcr  and  captain-aod 
■dmirsl-gencral,  held  by  four  sncccasilve  pcincesof  Orange, were 
■*H>''lhHi  However,  the  counter  levolulion  ti  1671  called 
iraiiam  m.  to  the  head  of  afiaiis.  At  this  tbne  Louis  XIV. 
ccaqueitd  the  prindpality  of  Orange  aad  the  territory  was  in- 
cocporated  in  France,  the  title  alone  being  recogniwd  by  the 
tnaty  of  Ryswick.  Wniiam  married  his  cousin  Maiy,  the  ddett 
daughtetofjamca,  duke  of  York,  in  1^77.  In  168S  be  landed  hi 
En^bad,  c^ellcd  his  tather4n-law,  James  U.,  from  his  throne, 
and  replied  as  Ung  of  Great  Brit^  and  Itdand  until  Us  death 
fat  170s.  H«kftaochadicB,aadadiipHleanMamBg«ri« 


daialanU  to  the  title  of  prince  e(  Ocaags.  .Hii  Ung  nT  rriiMla 
claimed  it  as  the  descendant  of  the  cideat  daughter  of  Fiadciidt 
Henry;  John  William  Friso  of  Nassau- DieU  dalaad  it  aa  tlia 
descendant  of  John,  the  bfothrr  ti  William  the  SilcBt,  aad  aka 
ol  the  second  datightcr  of  Ftcderidt  Henry.  TiMVBMltWHthat 
St  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  i7i3,thekiAg  of  Prussia  abandooedtha 
prindpality  to  the  king  of  France  in  exchange  for  compentttioo 
elsewhere,  and  Joha  William  Friio  gaiaed  the  barrca  title  aad 
becaaa  William  nr.  prim  of  Onmfe  ilta  aoBt  Witbai  V.  «■« 
WtlEam  VL  sacceeded  blab  .WiUun  VI.  ia  iSts  becaM 
William  L  kinc  of  the  NethnlHHli. 

ORAM^  a  torn  of  WdUafWi  and  Ballintt  OMntica,  New 
South  Waks,  Australia.  199  m.  ^  laU  WJ(.W.  of  Sydney. 
It  h'es  in  a  fruit  and  wkeat-growing  diattict,  in  which  gold,  copper 
and  silver  also  abound.  It  is  the  centre  of  trade  with  the  western 
interior  and  has  a  number  fl<  Awtidiinc  industries.  Orange  alaa 
haa  a  gnat  tcpntatiim  as  a  haakb  kmM.  Iti  ailmrb.  East 
Oranga,  hi  the  county  of  BathutM.  b  a  iqiuata  Bunk^aHty. 
Pop.,  induding  East  Orange  (rget),  6331. 

ORAHfl^  a  town  of  south-cuUem  France,  capital  of  ao 
arrondisBement  ia  the  depactawat  of  Vaitdttie,  tS  m.  N.  ol 
Avignon  an  the  lailwy  fcom  Lyons  to  Hand lifs.  Pop.  (1906) 
of  the  town,  64r3;  of  the  oommlme,  10,303.  Otu|e  Is  dtaatod 
at  some  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rboae,in  the  ludat  of 
meadows,  orchards  and  mulberry  plantations,  watered  by  a 
stream  called  the  Heyne,  and  overlooked  by  the  najestlc  aummit 
of  Mount  Ventoux,  which  lies  as  mu  to  the  east.  Tbe  district  fi 
hiiJiIy  fertile,  and  the  town  deals  M|cly  fai  fmll,  and  millet- 
Btalka  for  brooms,  aswellaalnwooliSilk,  honey  and  trufflea. 

Orange  is  bteresting  msloly  from  Its  Roman  remaias.  The 
triumptul  arch  is  not  only  far  finer  than  any  other  ia  Fraace,  but 
tanks  third  in  site  aad  impoctaoce  among  those  still  extant  ia 
Europe.  Ueasnring  7s  ft.  In  hdghl,  £9  ft.  ht  width,  and  s6  ft. 
in  depth;  it  is  composed  of  three  arches  supported  by  Cotimhiaa 
columns.  On  three  ddes  It  is  well  prcsnvcd,  snd  disfdayi 
remarkable  varkty  and  elegance  In  its  sculptured  decorationa. 
To  judge  from  the  traces  of  an  iasciiption,  the  arch  seems  to  liava 
been  erected  ia  honour  of  Tiberius,  peAaps  to  comoetDorata 
h»  victory  over  the  Gallic  chieftain  Sacrovir  In  kM.  >t.  It 
suflmd  from  being  used  as  a  donjon  in  the  middle  age^ 
Another  most  imposing  structore  is  tbe  theatre,  dating  from 
the  lime  of  tbe  emperor  Hadrian  and  built  agsinst  a  tuU  from 
the  summit  of  vdiicfa  a  colossal  figure  of  tbe  Virgin  commaads 
the  town.  The  facade,  which  is  tsr  tLhigb,  340  ft.  long  and 
13  ft.  thick,  b  pierced  by  three  square  gates  suraiounted  by  a 
range  of  blind  arches  and  a  doable  raw  of  projecting  corbels, 
with  tudes  ia  which  the  poks  at  tbe  awmng  were  placed.  Of  the 
seats  occupied  by  the  spectators,  only  the  lower  tiers  remain. 
It  was  usnl  as  sn  out-woA  to  the  fortress  built  on  the  hill  by 
Maurice  of  Nassau  in  i6ia,and  destroyed  fifty  years  later  by  order 
of  Louis  XIV.,  whoso  tre^  b  1660  captund  the  town.  Up  to 
the  bcguming  of  the  iQth  century  it  was  filled  with  Wrek  and 
stables;  these  ¥nre  subsequently  cleared  out,  aad  at  the  end  ot 
the  century  the  building  was  restored,  and  now  serves  aa  a 
national  theatre;  la  the  neighbourbood  of  the  theatre  tracts 
have  been  found  of  a  hippodrome;  and  statues,  bas-rehds  sad 
ruins  of  an  ami4iiU>catrc  ako  serve  to  show  the  importance  of 
the  Roman  town.  Notre  Dam^  the  old  cathedral,  arigiaaUy 
erected  by  tbe  prefect  of  Caul,  vas  ndned  by  the  Batbaiiaas, 
rebuilt  ia  the  iilh  aod  tatb  tMUttia,  and  daanifJ  bf  the 
Protestants. 

The  town  has  a  sub-pcefccture,  a  tribunal  irf  it*t  bstaace. 
sad  a  communal  college  anuag  Its  lastitutioas;  and  it  has 
tile  and  mosaic  works  aad  fiour-miUa,  and  maaufactoties  ol 
booU  and  shoes  aad  hneai.  Then  b  tsadt  fat  tmfBes,  firoit, 
wmc,  fee 

Oimngc  (ArmaUi,  cafdtal  of  the  Cavari,  was  b  10$  »£.  the 
eceneof  thcdeteatofaRoaanannybytheCImbriand  Teutoace. 
It  bocanw  after  Caesar  aa  Impottaat  Romaa  colony.  Ita 
lanpaiu  aad  fiat  buihUags  were  partly  dntrqwd  bgr  the 
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AhmanDl  'VUgotbs,  *Ji4  psrtV  rnlned  by  the  erecttons 
cf  xht  middle  ages.  Orange  wu  induded  in  the  kiitgdom  of 
Autn^ficll  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Sancou  and  was  recovered 
hf  Chartrmagnc  It  became  tbe  seat  ot  an  faidepeodeat  couat- 
AipiBtheiiihcenttiiy.  Ftam  the  i4tb  centniy  till  the  Revohi- 
tfon  tbe  town  had  a  university.  At  the  latter  period  tbe  town 
auScrcdacverdy  from  tbe  excesief  of  a  popular  commission. 
Sec  R-  Peyre,  JVmmi.  Artti  tl  Onntt  (Parb,  1903):  A.  de  Pont- 

C^mcSt  ef  Om|e.— In  441  a  kjmod  of  riateen  Uabops  was 
Md  at  Orange  under  tbe  presidency  of  St  HHary  ef  Aries,  which 
adopted  thirty  canons  touching  the  reconciliation  of  praftents 
tmd  bereticsi  tbe  ecdetiastfcal  li^t  of  aqrlum,  focesan  pre- 
togatrres  of  Usbops,  q|4fftual  privOescs  of  tbe  defective  or 
demomc,  tbe  deportment  of  Calcehtunens  at  wonhEp,  and 
dezica]  celibacy  (forbidding  married  men  to  be  ordained  as 
deacons,  and  digamists  to  be  advanced  Ixyond  thesub-diaconate). 
Is  5>9  s  qmod  of  fifleeo  bishops,  under  the  presidency  of 
CMsaiioi  of  Aries,  asKmUed  prinuily  to  deAnte  ■  chtirch, 
the  pit  of  Uberins,  the  Hentenant  of  Tbeodoifc,  In  Caul,  but 
pfoved  to  be  one  of  tbe  most  Important  conndls  of  the  6tb 
ceiiiniy.  Caestrios  bad  sought  the  aid  of  Rome  against  semi- 
Priagjanism,  and  in  reqionae  Pope  Pdii  IV.  had  sent  certain 
o^shfa  ooaccrabis  {nee  and  free-iriU,  dnwn  chiefly  from  the 
writiocs  et  AuguaUne  and  Prosper.  These  to  tbe  number  <rf 
twenty-five  the  synod  subscribed,  and  adopted  a  supplementary 
statement,  reaffirming  tbe  Augustinlan  doctrines  of  corruption, 
bamaa  inafaOity,  prevenient  grace  and  baptismal  icgeneration. 
Its  ads  were  con&ned  by  Boniface  IL  on  the  "  astb  ot  January 
530,"  •  date  wbid  It  open  to  qnestioa. 

^^ee  F.  H.  Woods,  ania  ^lk§  S*umd  CmmeU  ^Orm^  ^^C)^' 

OBAHOB,  s  city  of  Eases  eoonty,  New  Jersey.  U.S.A.,  in 
the  N.E.  part  of  the  sUte,  about  14  n.  W.  ot  New  York  Gty. 
Pop.  (iSge)  iM44t  (1900)  34,141,-of  whora  $598  were  foreign- 
born  and  igoj  were  negroes,  (tgio  census)  10,630.  It  is 
served  by  tbe  Morris  St  Eases  Divisiao  of  the  Delaware,  Lacha- 
wuuia  it  Western  nilroad  and  by  the  Orange  branch  (of  which 
It  is  a  terminus)  of  the  Erie  nilroad,  and  Is  connected  with 
Newark,  South  Orange  and  Bloomfidd  by  electric  lines.  Tbe 
dty  lies  at  tbe  base  <tf  tbe  eastern  slope  of  the  first  Watcbung, 
or  Orange,  Mountain,  and  Is  prinurily  a  resdential  suburb  of 
New  York  and  Newark;  with  East  Orange,  West  Orange 
and  South  Orange  it  constitutes  virtually  a.  nngk  community, 
popuiarfx  known  as  "  the  Onnges."  Hie  dty  has  a  good  pubKc 
Bcb€iol  system  and  various  private  schoob.  Including  the  Dearbom- 
Uor^n  School  (for  girh)  and  tlie  Carteret  Academy  (for  boys). 
Of  historical  interest  is  tbe  First  Presbyterian  Church,  erected 
in  1813,  tbe  third  structure  used  by  Ibb  choreic  organization, 
whose  histoiy  dates  back  to  1718.  Tbe  value  of  the  factory 
jproducU  of  Orange  increased  from  |i,oos,6S8  In  igoo  to 
16,150,635  fa  igoj,  or  105-3%,  uid  tbe  capital  invested  in 
muiifacturing  from  $1,359,535  In  1900  to  (3,441,183  in  1905, 
or  BS3'S%>  Of  the  total  pnducVvalaa  in  rgos,  $2^11,614 
was  tbe  value  of  Idt  hats  manufactured.  Among  other  mann- 
factures  are  beer,  pharmaceutical  supplies  and  lawn  mowers. 
Thecity  owns  and  operates  its  water-works  and clectriclighting 
pUat.  Settlements  were  made  in  or  near  the  limits  of  the 
^wiBf  nl  dty  BOOD  after  tbe  founding  of  Newark,  in  1666,  and, 
CO  nccooBt  of  the  nonntainous  ridge  in  this  re^on,  they  were 
generally  referred  to  cdlectively  as  "  Newark  Mountain."  As  a 
dtsapeement  soon  arose  between  tbe  people  of  Newark  and 
time  ol"  the  mountain"  on  questions  of  church  administration, 
tbe  latter  la  171S  severed  their  connexion  with  the  church  at 
Newark  and  foiined  an  independent  congregalioa,the  "  Uouotain 
Society."  church,  which  was  known  also  as  "  The  Church 
of  tbe  New  Aik  Mountains,"  was  at  first  Congregational,  but  in 
1745  became  Pmbyterian.  In  1781  occurs  tbe  earliest  reference 
to  the  neighboarbood  as  "  Orange  Dale,"  and  two  yeais  later  it 
B  aooietinies  referred  to  as  "  Orange."  In  1S06  the  kgiilaturc 
iacocpoeated  the  township  of  Onnge.  Parts  of  iu  tenitoiy  were 
iaclnded  b  South  Orange  and  Fairmoont  (now  West  Orange) 


In  i86t  and  rSfia  respectively,  and  In  iS(S3  East  Orange  •mUt 

cTuaicd  out  of  part  of  Orange.  Orange  was  incorpotated  as  a 
town  in  i860  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  i8jj. 

Si-c  H.  U  hiitcniorf,  Thr  F.Ka:iltri  and  Buildrrt  ef  Ike  Oranru 
(Newark,  i&./>i:  J.  N,  Gondii,  E^rly  Retards  ef  Uie  TpwHship  of 
Orante  (1807-1(145)  (Orange,  1897);  and  S,  Wickes.  History  Du 
OrcHtti  (1666-1806),  (Hewarit,  1892). 

ORANGE,  the  bngest  river  of  South  Africa,  almost  traversing 
the  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean.  It  rises  in  Basutoland,  less 
than  ;oo  m.  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  flows  west,  with  wide 
sweeps  south  and  north,  to  the  Atlantic.  It  drains,  with  its 
tiibijtanes,  an  araa  sstlmaled  at  over  400,000  sq.  m.,  passing 
through  more  than  twdve  degrees  of  longitude  or  750  tn.  in  a 
Btraighl  line  from  source  to  mouth.  The  valley  of  the  river 
exceeds  1000  m.,  and  the  stream  has  a  length  of  not  less  than 
1  joo  m.  Its  headstresjns  are  in  ihe  highest  part  of  the  Drakcns- 
bcrg  range,  (he  principal  source,  the  Senku,  rising,  Bt  an  elevation 
of  more  than  10,000  ft.,  on  the  south  face  of  the  Mont  aus 
Sources  in  iS"  48'  E.,  i8°  50'  S.  The  other  hcadsireams  are  S.E. 
of  the  Senku  source,  in  Champ;igne  Castle,  Giant's  Castle  and 
other  heights  of  the  Drakcnsberg.  The  Giant's  Cnslle  syurce 
is  not  more  than  1  jo  m.  west  of  the  Indian  (tccan  in  a  direct  line. 

Rising  on  the  inner  slope*  of  the  hills  ibeac  rivulcla  ull  uiin  (lie 
Senku,  which  receives  from  the  north  several  blrtanu  which  riae  in 
the  Maluti  Mountains.  Of  these  'he  largest  are  the  Semenc  and 
Scnkuryane  (little  Senlcu)  and  the  best  known  the  Maletsunyanc. 
|iy  reason  of  its  rnagnilicent  waterfall — an  unbroken  leap  ol  630  ft. 
Increased  by  the  perennial  waters  of  thesi-  numerous  torrents  the 
Sciiku  makes  its  way  S.W.  across  the  upland  valleys  bctwcin  the 
Maluli  and  Drakenwerg  ranns.    After  a  course  of  some  200  m., 

Eassing  the  S.W.  comer  m' Ihe  Maluti  Mountains,  the  Senku.  already 
nown  aa  Ihe  Orange,  receives  Ihe  Makhalcng  or  Kornet  Spruit 
[90  m.),  which  rises  in  Machacba  MouDtain.  The  Onioge  here  enters 
I  he  great  inner  plateau  of  South  Afnou  which  at  AUmd  North,  the 
f  i  t  town  ofiaity  rise  on  the  banks  of  tbe  river,  80  m.  below  ttw 
Kiirnei  Spruk  conSumce,  has  an  elevation  ef  43M  ft.  Forty  milM 
lower  down  the  Orange  U  Joined  by  tfie  first  ot  its  lane  tributaries 
Ihe  Cdledon  (330  m.),  whi(±,  rising  on  the  western  aide  of  tbe  Meat 
*u(  Sources,  Howi,  first  west  and  then  south,  through  a  broad  sod 
fertile  valley  north  ot  the  Maluti  Mountains.  At  the  confluence 
Ihe  united  stream  has  a  width  of  350  yards.  Thirty  miles  lower 
down  the  Orange  reaches,  in  a$'  tff  E.,  its  southemmost  point — 
30°  40'  S.,  approaching  within  20  n.  of  the  Zuurbcrg  range.  In 
this  part  of  its  course  the  river  receives  from  the  south  the  streams, 
often  intermittent,  which  rise  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Storoi- 
bers,  Zuurberg  and  Sneeuwberg  ranees — the  mountain  chain  which 
forms  the  waier-parting  between  ttie  coast  and  inland  draioaR 
■>'&tcms  of  South  Africa.  Of  these  touthcm  riven  the  chief  are  the 
Ktaai,  which  juins  the  Orange  near  Aliwal  North,  the  Stonnberg 
■  Till  ihi-  ZtckfT  (Sc4  <  '--w),  \  \:.'  last  named  having  a  length  of  I30  m. 

l"!(jm  i[s  rnc-t  siniihrrn  p<iint  the Orangeturns  sharply  N,W.  for 
aoo  m..  when  having  r'-,iched  J9°  3'  S..  33*  36'  E.  it  is  joined  by  its 
•'I  (jnil  gruat  afiliient,  the  V'aal  (9  f.).  Here  it  bends  south  again, and 
» Itli  nianv  a  iiK'as  continues  its  general  wcsiefly  direction, crossing 
the  arid  plains  of  flechuana.  Bushman  and  N,imaqua lands.  Flowing 
between  steep  banks,  considerably  bi-Iow  the  general  level  of  the 
country,  here  about  3000  ft.,  it  receives,  bitwcen  the  Vaal  con- 
luence  and  the  Atlantic,  a  distance  of  more  than  400  m.  in  a  direct 
tnc,  no  perennial  tributary  but  od  tbe  contrary  rases  a  great  deal 
cf  its  water  by  evaporation.  In  this  Rgion,  Dcverthetess.  skclctnn 
river  systems  cover  the  country  north  and  soutli.  TbeEe  usually 
<Iry  sandy  beds,  wUch  on  oanr  JpaBS  qipear  riven  of  tmpoainK 
length,  for  a  lew  ^xriAiK'miWmVi^  nsrebnt  violent  thunder- 
storms, ate  deep  nod'  tnreuetw  stRasas.  The  northern  system 
con^sts  of  the  Nosob  and  its  tributaries,  the  Molope  ana  the 
f^uiuman.  These  unite  thdr  waters  In  about  ae"  40^  E.aiia^t'^t 
whence  a  channel  known  as  tbe  Molapo  or  Hysap  runs  south  W 
Orange.  The  souihera  System,  which  at  one  time  rendered  fertile 
the  great  plains  of  western  Cape  Colony,  is  represented  by  the 
Brak  and  Ongen  rivers,  and,  (atther  west,  by  the  Zak  and  Ohfant* 
rivers,  which,  united  as  the  Hartebeest,  reach  the  Orange  about 
%i  m.  above  the  mouth  of  tbe  Molopo.  These  rivm,  ta  W 
season  and  in  place*,  have  |denty  of  water,  geaenOy  dissipatsd  in 
pani  and  pfoers  (marshy  and  lake  land). 
Between  the  mouths  of  the  Hartebeest  and  Molopo,  in  28°  35'  S., 
30°  10'  E.,  arc  the  great  waterfalls  of  the  Omnge.  where  in  a  series 
oT  cataracts  and  cascades  the  river  drops  400  ft-  in  16  m.  The 
Aughrahies  or  Hundred  Fall^.aa  they  are  called,  are  divided  by 
Irdges.  reefs  and  islets,  the  last  naoied  often  assuming  fantastic 
shapes.  Below  the  falls  the  river  rushes  through  3  rocky  iforKe.  and 
openings  in  the  rlilT^  to  the  u-aler  are  rare.  Thc-J"  itya.ny.^  aic 
UMiaUy  the  ■aniiy  bod^  of  drii  d-iip  ir  intermittent  affluents,  such  as 
the  Bak,  Ham,  Houm,  Aub  (or  Uieat  Fish)  rivers  of  Great  Nama- 
qualBML  As  h  anpnadm  the  Alkntjc,  .las  OrHWaJn  1^  dhirtB 
to  pierce  tbi  nte^BlMilft  ■'^wSL-^fimN^SSiCMi^S^A 
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nortb  and  ibeo  MMUh,  naUng  a  loop  of  futly  gota^et  Mch  the  tm 
cmb  are  bdt  JB  m.  apart.  CrocMiii  th«  narrow  coast  pbin  the 
river,  with  a  •owh-wetterly  tweep,  enters  the  ocean  by  a  lingle 
moutb,  Mudded  with  aniall  ulanda,  in  a8*  37'  S.,  16*  30'  E.  A  Ui^e 
■and  bar  obatructa  the  entrance  to  the  river,  wbidi  b  not  quite 
1  m.  wide.  The  river  when  in  flood,  at  which  time  it  has  a  depth 
of  40  ft.,  uourt  a  channel  throi^b  the  bar,  but  the  Oianse  is  at  aU 
timei  inaccwible  to  Ma-going  vesseU.  Above  the  bar  it  it  naviratble 
by  small  111  nil  fu'  30  or  40  m.  In  the  ndehbourbood  of  the  Vaa) 
confluence,  where  the  river  passes  througli  aOuvial  land,  and  at  some 
other  places,  the  waters  of  the  Orange  arc  used,  and  an  capable 
«f  bring  math  more  largely  used,  for  irrigation  purpoaea. 

The  HottentoU  call  the  Oimnga  the  Carib  (gnat  w^), 
coRuptcd  by  the  Datdi  into  Gtii^  Hm  ei^  Dutch  tettkn 
called  ft  rinpljr  Gnots-Rivler.  It  wasfintvItitedbyEurepeaiis 
about  the  beginning  of  the  iSth  centniy.  la  1685  Sinum  van 
der  Sldl,  then  governor  of  tlw  Cape,  led  to  expedition  into 
Little  Namaqualand  and  dboovoRd  the  Koper  Bog.  Is  1704 
ud  170s  oUier  eqpeditioni  to  Naauqualand  wtn  made. 
Attempts  to  aSue  the  cofipet  faDowed,  and  the  pratpecton  and 
hunters  who  penetrated  northward  lent  to  the  Cape  rqtorta  of 
the  existence  of  a  great  river  whose  watna  always  Bowed.  The 
bit  scientific  gpcdltion  to  reach  the  Orange  wis  that  under 
CaptiUn  Hcaiy  Hap  sent  hf  Gemaat  Ttalba^  in  1761,  partly 
lo  invotlgate  the  reports  coocemlng  a  leml-dviUced  ydlow 
race  living  north  of  the  great  river.  Hop  crossed  the  Orange 
in  September  1761,  but  shortly  afterwarda  returned.  Andrew 
Sparrman,  tlie  Swedish  naturalbt,  when  exploring  in  the  Sneeuw- 
berg  in  177^,  leaned  ftom  tlie  Hotteotots  that  dght  «r  tes 
days'  Jotuiiey  itorth  tliete  was  a  large  perennial  stream,  which 
lie  tightly  concluded  was  the  poele-ririer  ol  Hop.  The  next 
year  Captain  (afterwards  Colonel)  R.  J.  Gordon,  a  Dutch  officer 
of  Scottish  extraction,  who  commanded  the  garrison  at  Ctipe 
Town,  reached  the  river  in  its  middle  coarse  at  tiie  ^>ot  indicated 
by  Spairman  and  named  it  the  Orange  in  honoor  of  tlie  prince 
of  Orange.  In  t778  lieut.  W.  Patcrson,  an  Eo^sh  travcHa, 
teacbed  the  river  in  its  lower  cmuae,  and  in  1779  Paterson  and 
Gordon  Journeyed  along  the  west  ooast  of  the  colony  and.  ex- 
plored the  motih  of  the  river.  F.  Le  Vaillut  abo  vbiM  the 
Orange  near  its  mouth  in  1784-  Misiiaa  stations  north  of  the 
Otange  were  aublished  a  few  years  later,  and  in  1813  the  Rev. 
John  CampbeU,  after  vbiting  Griqualand  West  for  the  London 
Mii^tntary  Society,  traced  the  Harts  rivet,  and  bom  Its  Junction 
with  the  Vaal  ftdhnrcd  the  latter  stream  to  its  CMduenoe  with 
the  (kange,  Jouneying  thence  by  the  banks  of  the  Orange  as 
hur  as  PelU,  in  Little  Namaqualand,  dtscovoing  the  great 
fails.  These  falls  were  in  1885  vi^ted  and  described  by 
G.  A.  Fariai,  from  whom  they  metved  the  name  of  the 
Hvndmd  F^Ua.  The  touice  U  the  Oianga  was  first  leached 
hy  the  n«ich  Pxateitant  adnfonarics  T.  Aiboumet  and 
F.  Dauaas  in  1836. 

The  storv  of  Hop's  cxpnHtlon  is  told  in  the  ItomdU  iacr^ltem 
4m  Cafitoanm  Etpbaatt  (Amsttrdam,  1778).  Lieut.  Paterson 
nve  nia  experiences  in  A  HMnUm  4  A«r  Jountjt  Mto  tin 
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teSoiman  M"Mrj«il  it  la  eotsMt  Ai  Cap  it  Smum  Eipbawie  in 
Jbo  (Paris,  184a),  and  Faiini'anmcAlhefolatarjXtcMrt  [London, 

'  OBAXOB  (Cilrttr  Annmtimm).  The  plant  that  produces  the 
hmfliar  fault  of  commerce  b  dosdy  allied  to  the  dtron,  lemon 
and  &me,  dtt  the  cnlUvated  forms  of  the  genus  Cilnu  being  so 
Bcariy  related  that  tbeir  specific  demarcation  must  be  regarded 
as  somewhat  doubtful  and  indefinite.  The  oumeroua  kinds  of 
orange  chiefly  dificring  in  the  external  shape,  uze  and  flavour  of 
the  fruit  may  all  probaUy  be  traced  to  two  well-marked  varieties 
or  sub-q>edes— the  tweet  or  China  orange,  var.  rineiuu,  and  the 
bitter  orange  or  blgaiade,  var.  omwa. 

Tbe  Brma  Sevilu  or  Bicuadb  Okahcx,  C.  Ammtium, 
var.  oaurtt  (C.  tHlgoris  of  Risw),.b  a  rather  small  tree,  mdy 
exceeding  30  ft.  in  bright.  The  green  shoots  bear  sharp  axillary 
qifaMSpand  alternate  evergreen  oUong  leaves,  pointed  at  the 
ertmuty,  and  with  the  margina  entire  or  vcty  ilii^tly  aenated; 
they  are  of  a  bri^  ^oav  green  tint,  the  stafts  distinctly  wfaiged 
tod,  aa  b  tte  olbB  «pecieii  aitlnkted  wtth  tba  leaf.  Tlie  bapast 


white  or  pale  i^nkiih  flowem  appear  In  the  snauMr  months,  and 

the  fruit,  usually  round  or  spheroidal,  does  not  perfectly  ripen 
until  the  following  spring,  so  that  flowers  and  both  green  and 
mature  fruit  are  often  found  on  the  plant  at  the  same  time. 
The  bitter  aromatic  rind  of  the  bigarade  is  rough,  and  dotted 
closely  over  with  concave  oH-ccUsi  the  pulp  is  add  and  mon 
or  leaa  bitter  in  flavour. 

Tbe  Sweet  or  China  Okamci,  including  the  Ualu  or  Portunl 
orange,  has  the  petioles  ku  distinctly  winged,  and  the  leaves 
mote  ovate  in  shape,  but  chiefly  diflcra  in  the  fruit,  the  pulp  of 
which  is  agreeably  addulous  and  sweet,  the  rind  coroparativdy 
smooth,  and  the  ttl-cells  convex.  The  ordinary  round  shape  at 
the  sweet  aange  fruit  b  varied  greatly  in  certam  varieties,  In 
some  bring  greatly  elongated,  m  oilieis  much  flattened;  while 
several  kinds  have  a  conical  protuberance  at  the  apex,  others  are 
deeply  ribbed  or  ftnowed,  and  a  few  are  (Ustinctly  "  bon>ed  " 
or  lobed,  by  the  partial  separation  of  the  carpels.  The  two  suh- 
ipepes  of  onnge  an  said  to  reproduce  themselves  ipfalUbly 
seed;  and,  wben  kybridiaing  b  prevented,  tbe  srrdlinp  the 
sweet  and  Utter  orange  qipear  to  retain  te^tcctivdy  the  mic 
distinctive  features  of  the  parent  plant. 

Though  now  cultivated  widdy  in  most  of  the  warmer  parts  ol 
the  woriit  aad  apparently  in  many  completely  natuialiied,  tbs 


Orange  {Cilnu  Atmntiim,  var.  aman),  from  natore,  abovt  oaa* 
third  natural  sin.  a,  diagram  of  Bower. 

dilFttilon  of  tbe  orange  has  taken  place  tn  comparatively  recent 
historica]  periods.  To  andent  Mediterranean  agrictalture  it  was 
unknown;  and,  though  the  later  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
familiar  with  the  dtron  as  an  exotic  fruit,  tbeir  "  median  apple  *  ' 
appears  to  have  been  tbe  only  form  of  the  dtrine  genus  wlA 
iriiich  they  were  acquabted.  Tbe  careful  researches  of  Galled 
have  prored  that  India  was  the  country  from  which  the  orange 
spread  to  western  Asa  and  eventually  to  Europe.  Oranges  are 
at  present  found  wild  in  the  Jungles  along  tbe  lower  mountain 
slopes  of  Sylhet,  Kumaon,  Sikkim  and  oUMr  pans  of  MHthera 
India,  and,  according  to  Royle,  even  In  the  Nllgtri  HiDa;  tbe 
plants  are  generally  thorny,  and  present  the  other  diaractets 
of  the  bitter  variety,  but  occasionally  wild  oranges  occur  with 
sweet  fruit;  it  is,  however,  doubthd  whether  dther  sid)-cpccies 
b  really  indigenous  to  Hindustan,  and  De  CandoUe  Is  pnimbly 
correct  in  re^rding  the  Burmese  peninsula  and  southern  Chiaa 
as  the  original  home  of  the  orange.  CtUtivated  from  a  remote 
period  in  Hindustan,  it  was  carried  to  south-western  Asia  by  the 
Arabs,  probably  before  the  gth  century,  towards  the  clcac  of 
which  the  bitter  orange  seems  to  have  hern  welt  known  to  that 
people;  though,  according  toMas'Odl,  it  was  not  cultivated  in 
Arabia  Itsrif  unlO  tbe  bc^ning  of  the  toth  century,  wben  it  waa 
first  planted  bi  'Omin,  and  afterwards  carried  to  Mnopotamia  and 
Syria.  It  tpnoA  ultiraatdy,  through  the  agency  of  the  same 
iBc^  to  AUf»  and  ^lafai,  and  periups  to  Sdly,  foUow&if 
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mmrmhat  the  tide  of  MolwmnMdaa  eonincrt  ud  dvfllxatioo. 
In  tbe  itth  eeatnry  tbe  biguad*  wu  abundantly  coltivUcd  ia 
■U  the  Lmnt  cauatrica,  and  the  icturning  loldien  of  the  CroM 
Immahr  it  from  Palestine  to  Italy  and  Provence.  An  oiange 
tne  of  thia  variety  ii  laid  to  have  been  planted  by  St  Dominic 
fai  the  year  ijoo,  thou^  tbe  identUy  of  the  one  Btill  Handing  in 
the  garden  of  the  mooutciy  of  St  Salnna  at  Rome,  and  now 
atuibtUed  to  tha  eaetgetic  friar,  may  be  wHnewhat  doubtfuL 
Itoaflnaion  to  the  awect  orange  occua  in  coptempoiaiy  literature 
at  thia  early  date,  and  its  introductioa  to  Europe  took  place  at  a 
considerably  lat«  period,  though  the  exact  time  i>  unluown. 
It  was  commonly  coltivated  in  Italy  early  in  the  i6th  century, 
mad  aeema  to  have  been  known  there  previously  to  the  cipediUm 
of  Da  Gama  (1497)1  *  Florentine  narrator  of  that  voyace 
jappeon  Co  have  been  familiar  with  the  fruit.  Tbe  importation 
of  thia  tree  into  Europe,  thou^  often  aUributed  to  the  Portu- 
gucaa,  is  with  more  probability  referred  to  the  enteipriae  of  the 
Goocse  merchanu  of  th«  15th  century,  who  must  have  found 
it  growing  abundantly  then  in  the  Levant.  Tbe  picvsiling 
European  name  of  the  orange  is  sufficient  evidence  of  iu  oii^ 
and  of  the  line  taken  in  its  migntion  westward.  The  Sanskrit 
deaigiution  M|nut(0,  becoming  norun^et  in  Hindustani,  and 
oonuptcd  by  the  Arabs  into  »iraitj  (Spanish  naraiija),  passed  by 
easy  transitions  into  the  Italian  anutda  (Latinized  aiiniit/iiMi), 
the  Bwnanrf  anuip,  and  the  later  Provcocal  ermge.  The  true 
Chincw  variety,  however,  was  undoubtedly  brought  by  the 
Foctugnese  navigators  direct  from  tbe  East  both  to  their  own 
country  and  to  the  Asores,  where  now  luxuriant  groves  of  the 
goldeo^ruUed  tree  give  a  modem  realization  to  the.  old  myth 
of  the  garden*  of  the  Hesperides.*  Throughout  China  and  in 
Japan  the  orange  has  been  grown  from  very  andent  times,  and  it 
was  found  difluaed  widely  when  the  Indian  Archipelago  was  first 
visited  by  Europeans.  In  more  recent  days  its  cultivation  has 
eneodiwl  over  most  of  the  warmer  regionB  of  the  ^obe,  the  tie* 
growing  freely  and  producing  fruit  abundantly  wherever  beat 
is  suffident  and  enough  moisture  can  be  supplied  to  the  rooU; 
where  ni^t-frosu  occur  in  winUr  or  ^ring  tha  culture  becomes 
more  di&euU  and  the  crop  precarious. 

The  orange  flourishes  in  any  moderately  fertile  soil,  if  it  Is  well 
drained  and  suffidentiy  moist;  but  a  rather  stifi  loam  or  cal- 
careotis  marl,  intermingled  with  some  vegetable  humus,  b  most 
favourable  to  its  growth.  Grafting  or  budding  on  stocks  raised 
from  the  seed  of  tone  vigorous  variety  is  tbe  plan  usually  adtqited 
by  the  cultivator.  The  seeds,  carefuHy  sdected,  are  som  in 
vdHxcpared  ground,  and  the  seedlings  removed  to  a  nursery-bed 
m  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  and,  sometious  after  a  second  trans- 
pUnLatioD,  grafted  in  the  seventh  or  dghtb  year  with  the  desired 
variety.  When  tbe  grafts  have  acquired  suffident  vigour, 
the  trees  art  placed  in  rows  in  the  permanent  orangey.  Pro- 
pagation by  hyeta  is  occasionally  adopted;  cuttings  do  not 
fcadSy  root,  and  multiplicatiiai  directly  by  seed  is  alwaya 
doubtful  in  result,  though  leconunended  by  some  authorities. 
Tbe  distance  Ut  between  the  trees  in  the  permaitent  plantation 
or  grove  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  planu  and  subsequent 
culture  adopted.  In  France,  when  the  trunks  are  from  j  to  6)  ft. 
fa  height,  a  space  of  from  i&  to  a6  ft.  is  left  between;  but  the 
dwarfer  trees  admit  of  much  doicr  planting.  In  the  West  Indies 
and  Aaorcs  an  interval  oi  24  or  even  of  30  ft.  is  often  allowed. 
The  ground  u  kept  well  stirred  between  the  trunks,  and  the 
Toota  manured  with  well-lotted  dung,  guano  or  other  highly 
nilrogeaous  matter;  diallow  pits  are  sometimes  formed  above 
the  roots  for  the  reception  of  liquid  or  other  manures;  In  dry 
fliT"***  water  must  be  abundantly  and  frequently  supplied. 
The  trees  require  regular  and  careful  pruning,  the  beads  being 
tiuiiMd  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  spherical  form.  Between 
tbe  rows  melons,  pumpkins  and  other  annual  vegetables  are 
frequently  raised.  lo  ^rden  culture  the  orange  Is  often  truocd 
M»  an  espalier,  and  with  careful  attentitut  yields  fruit  in  great 
pcofoiion  when  thus  grown.  In  favourable  seasons  the  oranges 
are  pradnoed  fai  peat  abundance,  fioiB  400  to  looe  b^ig 

■Tbs  modem  AraMc  name,  Boitukia  (that  n.  Pottogncae), 
shows  that  tha  China  apple  reached  the  Levant  from  tlM  We*. 


commonly  borne  on  a  rin|)e  plant  In  full  bearing,  wUle  00  large 
trees  the  latter  cumber  is  often  vastly  exceeded.  The  trees  wiU 
continue  to  bear  abundantly  from  fifty  to  eighty  years,  or  eves 
more;  and  some  old  orange  trees,  whose  age  must  be  reckoned 
by  centuries,  still  produce  their  gcMm  crop;  these  very  andcat 
trees  are,  however,  generally  of  the  l»tter  varielv.  Oranges 
intended  for  export  to  colder  climates  arc  gathered  long  before 
the  deep  tint  that  Indicates  maturity  is  attained,  the  fruit 
ripening  rafNdly  after  picking;  but  the  delidoua  taste  of  tbe 
mature  Chuu  orange  is  never  thus  acquired,  and  those  who 
have  not  eaten  the  fruit  in  a  perfectly  ripe  state  have  little  idea 
of  its  flavour  when  in  that  condition.  Carefully  gathered,  the 
oranges  are  packed  in  boxes,  each  orange  being  wrapped  in 
paper,  or  with  dry  malxe  husks  or  leaves  placed  between  them. 
Tbe  Immense  quantities  of  this  valuable  fruit  Imported  into 
Britain  are  derived  from  various  sources,  the  Asores  ("St 
Michael's"  oranges),  Sicily,  Portugsl,  Spain  and  other  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas  and  Florida,  (California, 
&c  In  Fkmda  the  bitter  orange  baa  grown,  from  an  unknown 
period,  ia  a  mid  condition,  and  some  of  tlie  carlia  botanical 
eqtloras  rq;arded  it  as  an  indigenous  tree;  but  it  was  un- 
doubtedly bron^t  by  the  Spanish  colonists  to  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  was  probably  soon  aftmrards  transplanted  to 
Florida  by  them  or  their  buccaneering  enemies;  ita  chief  use  in 
America  is  for  stodt  on  whidi  to  graft  nreet  onuge  and  other 
spedes  of  Cifrwr. 

Orange  cultivation  has  been  attempted  with  success  in  several 
parU  of  Australia,  especially  in  New  South  Wales,  where  the 
orange  groves  near  Paramatta  yield  an  abundant  cobnial  supply. 
The  orangeries  of  Queensland  and  South  Australia  likewise 
produce  welL  In  many  of  the  Pacific  Islands  tbe  plant  bos  been 
long  established.  There  ore  numerous  varieties  of  tbe  sweet 
orange,  a  few  of  which  deserve  mention  on  account  of  some 
striking  peculiarity.  Maltese  or  Blood  oranges  are  characterized 
by  the  deep-red  tint  of  tbe  paip,  and  comprise  aooie  of  the  best 
varieties.  Gallesio  refers  to  the  blood  orange  as  cultivated 
exUnsively  m  Malta  and  Provence;  they  are  largely  grown 
in  the  Mediterranean  region  In  (be  present  day,  and  have  been 
introduced  into  America.  So-called  navel  oranges  have  an 
umbilical  merit  on  the  apex  of  the  fruit  due  to  the  production 
of  an  Indpient  second  whori  of  carpels.  Baptiste .  Ferrari, 
a  Jesuit  noiik,bibhimkBesptrides,n9eIhMat4Kvm  aitrecnm 
euUmo  tl  «nu  Ubri  Quotuar,  publishni  at  Rome  in  1646,  figures 
and  describes  (pp.  405,  405)  such  an  orange.  The  mandarin 
orange  of  China,  sometimes  regarded  as  a  distinct  q>edes,  C. 
mMlit,  b  remarkable  for  its  very  flat  spheroidal  fruit,  tbe  rirul 
of  whkb  readily  separates  with,  tbe  slightest  pressure;  the 
pu^>  has  a  peadiariy  hisdous  flavtrar  when  ripe.  The  small 
Tangerine  oranges,  valued  for  thdr  fine  fragrance,  are  derived 
from  the  mandarin. 

ZKteowf.— Several  are  caused  by  fungi,  others  by  Insects. 
Of  the  fungus  diseases  that  known  as  foot-rot  in  Florida  and 
mal-di-gomma  in  Italy  b  very  widdy  dutributed.  It  occurs 
on  the  lover  part  oi  the  trunk  and  the  main  roots  of  the  tree, 
and  b  indicated  exudation  of  gum  on  the  bark  covering  the 
diseased  spot.  The  diseased  patches  spread  into  the  wood, 
killing  the  tissues,  which  emit  a  foetid  odour;  tbe  general 
appearaiure  of  the  tree  b  tmhealtby,  the  leaves  become  ydlow 
ai^  the  twigs  and  young  branches  die.  A  fungus,  ^iuar»m 
Hmo»it  b  found  aaiodatcd  with  the  disease,  which  is  alto  fostered 
by  faulQr  drainage,  a  shaded  conditlfn  of  the  awl,  the  use  (rf 
rank  manures  and  other  craditions.  For  treatment  the  soil 
should  be  removed  from  the  base  of  the  trunk,  the  diseased 
patches  cut  away  and  the  wound  treated  with  a  fungidde. 
Decay  of  oranges  in  transit  often  causes  serious  losses;  thb 
lus  been  shown  to  be  due  to  a  4>ecies  of  FtnieiBimm,  of  which 
the  germinating  qwres  penetrate  the  skin  ot  damaged  fruits.' 
Careful  picking,  handling  and  packing  have  much  reduced  the 
amoimt  of  loss  from  thu  cause.  Another  fungus  disease,  scab, 
has  been  very  injurious  to  the  lemon  and  Utter  orange  in  Florida. 
It  b  caused  by  a  spedea  of  Clod*spaiim^  which  Eorna  numerous 
■naH  wacU  on  ^  leaves  and  buiu;  ipnyiat  whh  a  weak 
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gohitioa  of  Bordeinx  n^ttnie  or  witb  ammoclacal  fdutton 
o[  cubonate  of  copper  U  recommended.  The  sooty  mould  of 
onnge,  whtdi  forms  s  black  iocmsutioii  on  the  leaves  aad  also 
the  fiuit,  probably  occurs  wherever  the  orange  is  cultivated. 
It  Is  caused  by  spedea  of  Mtiiaia;  in  Eun^  and  the  United 
Sutes,  by  it.  Peraip*  snd  M.  CanuUiat.  The  fruit  b  often 
rendered  unsaleable  and  the  plant  is  also  injured  as  the  leaves 
are  unable  properly  to  perfonn  their  funaions.  The  fungus  is  not 
a  parasite,  but  Uvcs  q>parently  upon  the  honey-dew  secreted 
by  aphides,  See.,  and  is  therefore  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  thiese  insects.  Spraying  with  resin-wash  is  an  efiective 
preventive,  as  it  destroys  the  insects.  Several  insea  enemies 
attack  the  plant,  of  which  the  scale  Insect  Aspidiotus  is  the  most 
injurious  In  Enn^  and  the  Axorcs.  In  Florida  another  species, 
UyUkupit  eUrieelo  (puiple  scale),  sometimes  disfigures  the 
fruit  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  unfit  for  market.  Several 
species  of  Akyrodet  are  Insect  pesU  on  leaves  of  the  orange; 
A.  dtri,  the  white  By  of  Florida,  b  described  as  the  most  im< 
portant  of  all  the  insect  pesU  oi  the  crop  in  Flnida  At  the 
present  time,  and  another  qxdes,  A.  Hotucrdi,  b  a  very  serious 
pat  in  Cuba.  Cold  weathn  in  winter  has  sometimes  proved 
destructive  in  Provence,  and  many  plantations  wen  destroyed 
by  the  hard  frosts  of  1784  and  1830. 

Besides  the  widc^rcad  use  of  the  fruit  as  as  agreeable  and 
wholesome  article  of  diet,  that  of  the  sweet  abounding 
in  dtric  add,  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  antiscorbutic  pro- 
perties that  render  the  lemon  and  lime  so  valuable  in  medidne; 
and  the  free  consumption  of  thb  fruit  in  the  large  towns  of 
England  during  the  winter  months  has  doubtless  a  very  benefidal 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  people.  The  juice  Is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  cooling  drink  In  fevers,  as  well  as  for  making  a  pleasant 
beverage  in  hot  weather. 

The  bitter  orange  b  chiefly  cultivated  for  tbe  aromatic  and 
tonic  qualities  of  the  rind,  which  render  it  a  valuable  stomachic. 
Plaiit^  long  ago  in  Andalusia  by  the  Moorish  conquerors,  k  is 
still  extcostvcly  grown  in  southern  Spain— deriving  its  common 
English  name  of  "  Seville  "  orange  from  the  abundant  groves 
that  still  exist  around  that  dty,  though  the  plant  is  now  largely 
cultivated  elsewhere.  Tbe  fruit  b  imported  into  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  manu- 
facture of  orange  marmalade,  which  is  prepared  from  the  pulp 
and  rind,  usually  more  or  less  mingled  with  the  pulp  of  the 
China  orange.  In  medicine  the  fresh  peel  b  largdy  employed 
is  an  aromatic  tonic,  and  often,  in  tincture  and  syrup  and 
"  orange  wine,"  as  a  mere  vehicle  to  disguise  the  flavour  of 
more  nauseous  remedies.  Tlie  chief  constituents  are  three 
iJucondea,  hcsperidin,  isohesperidin  and  aurantiamarin,  the 
latter  bdng  tbe  bitter  prindple;  and  an  M  which  mainly 
conMSts  of  a  terpene  known  as  Bmonene.  Thn  essential  oil  <^ 
the  rind  b  collected  for  the  use  of  the  perfumer,  being  obtained 
either  by  the  pressure  of  the  fresh  peel  against  a  piece  of  sponge, 
or  by  the  process  known  as  IcuttU,  m  which  the  skin  of  the  ripe 
fruit  is  scraped  against  a  series  of  points  or  ridges  arranged 
upon  tbe  surface  of  a  peculiariy-shapcd  dish  or  broad  fuimel, 
iriien  the  oil  Hows  freely  from  the  broken  cells.  Another  fragrant 
oil,  called  in  France  tsseiux  ie  petil  grain,  b  procured  by  the 
distillation  of  the  leaves,  from  which  also  an  aromatic  water  b 
prepared.  The  flowers  of  both  sweet  and  bitter  orange  yield, 
when  distilled  with  water,  the  "  oil  of  NeroO"  of  the  druggist 
and  perfumer,  and  likewise  the  fngrant  Uqmd  kaovm  as  "  orange- 
flower  water,"  which  b  a  saturated  solution  of  the  v<datile  oO 
of  tbe  fresh  flowers.  The  candied  peel  b  much  tn  request  by 
cook  and  confecfioiwr;  the  favourite  liqueur  sold  as  "cnra^  " 
derives  its  aromatic  flavour  from  the  rind  of  the  Ugarade.  Tbe 
minute  Immature  onnges  that  drop  from  the  trees  are  manu- 
factured into  "issue-peas";  from  thoae  of  the  sweet  orange 
in  a  fresh  state  a  sweetmeat  b  sometimes  pRpared  in  France. 
Orange  tiees  occatfonaOy  anpilre  a  con^eraUe  diameter; 
the  tnmk  of  one  near  Nice,  stiU  standing  in  17&9,  was  so  large 
that  two  men  could  scarcely  embrace  it;  the  tree  was  killed 
by  the  faitmse  ctdd  of  tbe  winter  of  thnt  year.  Tbe  wood  ^  the 
OTBBge  is  of  R  Cm  jrdm  tiat,  iJid,  faeins  hud  ud  daa»crdhwd, 


b  valued  by  the  toner  and  cabinet  maker  for  tbe  munStctm 
of  smaQ  articles;  It  takes  a  good  poUah. 

Although  the  bitter  "  Poma  de  Orenge "  were  bnu^t  fai 
frnsO  quantities  from  Spain  to  En^and  n  cath  as  tbe  jtu 
1 190,  no  attempt  ^^pears  to  have  been  made  to  ciutlnte  tbe  tree 
in  Britain  untfl  about  1595,  when  some  idanta  were  introduced 
by  the  Carcws  of  Beddingion  in  Surrey,  and  placed  in  tbeir 
^rden,  where,  trained  against  a  wall,  and  sheltered  in  winter, 
they  remained  unlQ  destroyed  by  the  great  frost  of  173^1740. 
In  the  i8th  centtuy  the  tree  beoime  a  favourite  object  of  ooa> 
servatory' growth;  in  tbe  open  air,  planted  against  a  wall, 
and  covered  with  mats  tn  winter,  it  has  often  stood  the  cold 
of  many  seasons  In  the  southern  counties.  In  such  ritoations 
tbe  trees  occanonally  bearing  abundant  frulL  The  trees  are 
usually  imported  from  Italy,  where,  especially  near  Nervi,  web 
plants  are  raised  in  great  numbers  tat  exportation:  tbqr  are 
generally  budded  on  the  sto^of  ■ODefRe-grawIng  wifety,  often 
on  the  lemon  or  dtron. 

The  oran^  has  been  nsuaHy  cultivated  in  England  for  tbe 
beauty  of  tbe  plant  and  the  fngrsnce  of  its  bk^ms,  rather 
than  for  tbe  {mrpoee  «S  affording  a  supply  of  edible  fruit.  The 
latter  can,  Itowevcr,  be  easOy  grown  in  a  bot-hooe,  some  of  tbe 
fruiu  thus  grown,  especially  tboaeof  the  pretty  little  Tangeriae 
variety,  being  superior  in  quality  to  tbe  imported  fruit.  TbebcA 
form  of  orange  house  b  the  ^>an-roofed,  with^ass  on  both  sides, 
the  height  and  other  conditions  being  simibr  to  those  recom- 
mended for  stove  plants.  The  trees  may  be  planted  out,  a  row  on 
each  side  a  central  path,  in  a  house  of  moderate  width.  They 
will  flourish  in  a  compost  of  good,  Ugbt,  turfy  loam  and  weU- 
decayed  leaf-mould  fn  equal  proportions,  to  which  a  little 
broken  charcoal  may  be  added.  Eadi  year  the  trees  ibould  be 
top-dressed  with  a  similar  compost,  removing  some  of  the  old  soQ 
beforehand.  The  trees,  if  intended  to  be  permanent,  should  be 
pbced  10  to  raft,  apart.  It  wHI  often  be  found  more  convenient 
to  grow  the  plants  in  pots  01  tubs,  and  then  bottom  heat  can  ba 
secured  by  placing  them  on  or  over  a  series  of  hot-water  pipes 
kept  near  to  or  above  the  ground  level.  The  pots  or  tubs  should 
be  thwou^ly  well  drained,  and  AouM  not  be  too  large  for  the 
plants;  and  repotting  should  take  place  about  every  third  year, 
the  toil  being  top-dressed  In  intervodng  years.  The  temperature 
may  be  kept  at  about  s<^  or  sS*  in  winter,  under  wbidi  treatment 
the  trees  will  come  into  bloom  in  February;  the  beat  must  tbcn 
be  Increased  to  60'  or  65°  fn  the  day  time,  and  later  on  to  80* 
or  Sj",  Throughout  the  growing  season  the  trees  should  be 
liberally  watered,  and  thorou|^y  syringed  everyday;  thb wiD 
materially  assist  in  keeping  down  insects.  When  the  trees  are 
in  bloom,  however,  they  must  not  be  syringed,  but  the  bouse 
must  be  kept  mobt  by  throwing  water  on  the  pathways  a  few 
times  during  the  day.  Whoi  the  flowers  have  bUen  the  fringe 
may  be  used  again  daily  in  tbe  early  morning  and  late  afteraooa. 
Tbe  fruit  may  be  expected  to  ripen  from  about  tbe  middle  of 
October  to  January,  and  if  tbe  sorts  are  good  will  be  of  eiceHlent 
quality.  When  the  trees  are  at  rest  the  soil  mutt  not  be  kept 
too  wet,  since  thb  will  produce  a  sickly  condition,  through  tbe 
loss  of  the  small  feeding  roots.  The  trees  require  little  pruning 
or  training.  Tbe  tips  of  the  stronger  shoots  are  just  pindied 
out  when  they  have  made  about  6  in.  of  growth,  but  when  a 
branch  appears  to  be  robbing  tbe  rest,  or  growing  ahead  of  them. 
It  shoutd  be  shortened  back  or  tied  down. 

When  grown  for  tbe  production  of  flowers,  whidi  are  always  in 
great  request,  the  plants  most  be  treated  In  a  dmilar  manner  to 
that  alrrady  dcscritied,  but  may  do  without  bottom  beat. 

For  detalb  of  orange  varicttcB,  cultivation,  &c.,  aee  Rlsso  and 
I^eati.  HittMn  el  eulMn  its  orangeri  (edited  by  A.  Dn  Breidl. 
Paris.  1871I;  tat  early  hiauty  and  iSSumon.  G.  GaUeiia,  TrmM  4m 
dlnu  (Pans,  i8ti).  A  Hteiul  modem  handbook  b  Cilna  FnaU 
and  lieif  CalUirt,  by  Harpkl  Hume  (New  York,  1907}. 

TbeR  are  many  varieties  of  the  sweet  orange  that  may  \t 
grown  under  glass  In  the  Britirii  liles.  Amongst  the  best  far 
desaert  fo  the  SI  Micludi,  a  heavy  cropper  witb  large  juicy 
fniU;  and  doaely  rdaled  are  BUUimmri,  Eu,  Dm  L»mttt, 
SlukilH,  BteOtitr  and  Bfmm't  Omit.  The  IFAte  Ormf^ 
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ao  caBid  bom  iu  fwlt  •Ua,  h  ootOcnt.  Sihtr  or  PUt»  b  ft 
swert,  pate-colooKd  variety  with  k  curious  wcftl-like  onnfc 
mtnpe,  tke  fniit  bong  nther  msll  but  hMvy.  faiMxw,  or  the 
Waildmtt»n  Satd  Oramff,  ptoduces  splendid  fruit  imder  gtau. 
Xbt  Jag;  vitfa  Uigt  oUoag  fruiu  and  Urfe  mvy  crinkJed 
leave*,  ^ltho^^  a  ahy  bearer,  nukes  up  for  thb  in  the  liae  of  its 
fnntt.  11ieUUtewMiM^<>miScisrein4rlLftbIeforthebk)odr4ike 
■Uum  in  the  pulp,  although  thoa  are  not  prexnt  in  every  fruit 
even  on  the  laae  tree. 

Other  kinds  of  ocaoiea  are  the  Tangeriiie  with  aiiall  aromatic 
fruits  ud  wiUow4ike  leaves.  The  Seville  orange  is  a  haadsome 
free-flowering  tree,  but  its  fruiti  aic  bitter  and  used  only  for 
prussnfing  and  marmalade. 

OEAMEBDSG,  a  and  the  couBty-aeat  of  OrangEbutg 
county.  South  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  on  the  North  Edbto  river, 
9D  B.  S.  by  £.  of  Columbia.  Pop.  (iSgo)  9964;  (igoo)  44SS 
C>si8Bcgioes):(i9io)5go6.  Orangeburg  is  served  by  the  Atluttk 
Coast  Line  and  the  Southern  railways.  It  is  the  seat  of  ClaAin 
Uaiversily  for  negvoei,  and  of  the  Sute  Ctdored  Normal,  Id- 
diiBtrial.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  OafliD  Univenity, 
incorporated  in  1869,  was  named  in  hmwur  of  Lee  Clafiin  <t79i<- 
1871)  of  Miasachusctts,  and  i>  under  the  control  of  the  FiMd- 
Bcn's  Aid  and  Education  Society  of  ibe  Methodist  Episav*! 
Church.  Ini9o8ithad95iBsttuctonandS3SstHdents(34i<>M>> 
and  397  women).  The  Sute  Colored  Normal,  Indust^,  Agri- 
cultoial  and  Mechanical  CoDege  was  ff'sV'T'"^  here  by  the  state 
in  1S73  as  the  College  of  Agriculture  tad  Mechanics'  Institute 
(Cor  negroes),  on  property  imnediately  adjoining  the  campus  fA 
Claflin  Univenity,  and  the  two  tcbo^  were  under  one  manage- 
ment (although  otherwise  distinct  and  separate)  until  1896, 
when  the  present  name  of  the  sutc  college  waa  adopted.  Among 
the  dt/s  manufactures  are  colton.secd  oil,  cottwi  (yam  and 
doth),  lumber,  bricks,  concrete  and  turpentine.  The  munid- 
pahty  owna  the  watec-wotks  and  the  electric-lighting  plant.  A 
trader  and  trapper  settled  on  the  site  of  what  is  sow  Ctrangeburg 
in  1704.  Ib  1735  *  company  of  (Germans  and  Swiss  rsUblirited 
the  first  real  settlement  and  named  it  Orangeburg,  in  honour  of 
the  pnince  oi  Otsnge.  Orangeburg  waa  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1851,  and  was  first  chartered  as  a  dty  In  1883. 

OBAKOB  ran  BTATB,  an  inland  province  of  British  South 
Africa;  formerly — from  1854  to  1900 — an  Indq>endenl  republic 
Frona  May  1900  to  June  1910  it  was  known  aa  the  Orange  River 
Odooy,  since  when  under  the  style  of  Orange  Free  State  it  has 
formed  a  province  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  It  lies  north  of 
the  Orange  and  south  of  the  Vaal  riven,  between  36*  30*  and 
JO*  40''  S.  and  ait'  ao*  and  19'  40'  ud  has  an  area  of  30,391 
sq.  JD.,  being -nearly  the  sise  <rf  En^and.  It  is  surrounded  by 
oOter  British  possessions,  being  bounded  N.  by  the  Transvaal, 
E.  by  Natal,  S.E.  by  Basutolaod,  S.  and  W.  by  the  Cape  province. 
Its  greatest  length  Is  356  m.,  its  greatest  breadth  304  m. 

Pkytkid  Ftalmnt.—Tbt  country  forms  part  pf  the  inner 
tabkland  of  South  Africa  and  has  an  elevation  of  between  4000 
and  5000  ft.  On  the  N.E.  or  Natal  border  the  crest  of  the 
X>rakensbeig  forms  the  frontier.  The  northern  siopea  of  Mont 
sax  Sources  (n,eoo  ft.),  the  highest  land  in  South  Africa,  are 
writhin  the  province,  as  are  also  the  Drakes's  Berg  (5681  ft.), 
the  mountain  from  which  the  range  takes  Its  name,  Melanies 
%op  (7500  fL)  and  Platbcrg  (about  8000  ft.),  near  Harrismith. 
Tbea^  nigged  hi  places,  wUh  outlying  apuis  and.  secondary 
cfaafoB,  the  westward  riofMS  «t  the  Drakensheig  tn  much 
gentler  than  the  eastern  or  Natal  veisant  of  the  chain.  Several 
passes  exist  through  the  mountains,  that  of  Van  Rccnen,  5500  ft., 
bong  travened  ^  a  tailway.  Fram  the  mounUinoos  eastern 
district  tbn  comtry  dips  gndoally  mttwaid.  No  natural 
boundary  mailtB  the  western  frontier,  a  Snc  across  the  veld 
(separating  it  from  the  Griquaknd  West  district  of  the  Cape) 
from  the  ()iangc  to  the  Vaal  riven. 

The  aspect  of  the  rrcater  part  of  the  country  Ii  that  of  vast 
awdulatiag  irtafajs  plains,  divenificd  by  low  lands  and  iKtUled 
tafrfbcrg*  and  apitslrops,  indicatins  the  fornwf  IcvH  cf  the  country. 
These  bdU  are  cither  «  sandstone  or  ironstone  and  in  allhude  vary 
fcoM  about  4800  ft  to  5300  ft.  Ironstone  hiUs  are  nuaieraua  m 
tfa*  MMb<wast  dlMricts.  Tfca  wbels  eoustiy  fatms  part  of  the 


dminagi?  basin  of  the  Orange  rfver,  its  stmnis,  with  iniicaificsat 
tviLpii.ins  Liing  irit>jtario!,o[  the  VaalorCaledoa  afRuentSof  that 
nv,  r.  1  Ik  w  jur^hid  between  the  Vaal  and  Caledon  is  formed  by 
chains  of  iiilla,  wliitlt.  leaving  the  main  range  of  the  Drakcnsberg  Bt 
Mont  aux  Sourtei,  iwccii  in  soniicirtlc;.  wo.s!  jikI  eomh.  Thi-*e 
hills  are  knuwn  the.-  KomkliLrEtii,  WittcU  rk'Lii,  K'jrjnnaU'ig, 
Viirvix'f,  Ac,  anil  rise  to  nearly  ;ooo  [i.  Thi.-  »<.ll-kii(jHn  Tliat/j 
Ntliu  (Ul.i.  k  Mounlain)  ii  an  isoljted  peak  between  ihii  [an[;e  and 
Bl'ii.iiili,rti.iii,  '1  hrc«-(ourths  oi  ihe  eoiinlry  lies  nuilli  of  llirjc 
hilla  and  i^  lypic.Tl  vi-M ;  the  vjlloy  of  the  Calcdon,  ali<>lt<^rt(l  t.isl- 
ward  by  iht  M.iluii  .Moiiinjins  in  Basutoland.  is  well  walcml  and 
extremely  icrtile.  The  Calotlun,  fiom  its  source  in  Montaux  Soiirtts 
10  JlJnioerberK  Drift  ni.ir  Ucp^  iKT.  forms  the  boundary  of  iho 
province,  the  southern  bank  bi  uii;  in  Basjtoland;  below  weoeacr 
the  land  on  both  tides  of  iln--  (  alL^Jun  is  in  tlie  province.  Here, 
bctweentbe  Caledon  and  the  Uran^t-,  h  the  fertile  difiCrict  of  Rouk- 
viUa.  Tha  mnA  bank  of  the  Orange,  from  the  Komct  Spruit  coo- 
aiMMataa.pointa-littleeaat  of  the  spot  where  the  ndlwray  from 
Cape  Town  M  Kimberky  crosies  the  river,  forms  the  touthem 
frootter  of  the  province)  The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Vaal 
wholly  or  partly  within  the  ptoviBoe  aM.  gofnt  fmm  east  to  westi 
the  Klip  (this  Rireaei  from  nau  its  source  to  It*  cooBuence  widi  tka 
Vaal  divides  the  Free  State  from  the  Transvaal),  the  Wilge,  Rhat 
noster,  Vec,  Modder  and  lUk.  The  Sand  river,  on  whoM  banlM 
thacoavestion  lecagnioinc  the  independence  of  the  Traniivaal  Boem 
wo*  signed  in  185a,  u  a  tributary  of  the  Vcl  and  posses  through  the 
centre  of  the  country.  All  the  .ifHuents  of  the  Vaal  ineniioned  flow 
north  or  west.  Tke  Vaal  Itself  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
forms  tboboUBdsry  between  the  province  and  the  Tran&vaal. 
From  the Kfip  river  confluence  it  flows  west  and  »outh-we5(,  cntcrinf 
Griqushmd  west  above  Kimbcrlcy.  The  river  beds  ar«  generally 
40  10  So  ft.  bdow  the  level  of  thi.-  surrounding  l.md.  Moat  ol  Lbs 
livors  have  a  considerable  slo|>c'  .-ir<l  iioni.'  is  ii.ivigable.  Except 
Caledon,  Voal  and  Omnge.  tlicy  .ire  iliy  m  m  arly  dry  for  three 
or  four  months  in  the  year.l>ut  in  the  rainy  si:w>n  (hey  .ire  often 
raging  torrents.  The  vdllcys  of  the  Modder,  K.  it  iln'  li..M  r 
Caledon  contain  rich  alluvial  deposits.  Betides  the  riixTs  \>.-iUr 
obtained  from  numerous  springs.  A  remarkable  feature  oi  the 
western  plains  is  the  Urge  number  of  mlt  pan*  and  salt  springs 
grouped  together  in  extensivn  oreaa,  especially  in  the  Boalwf 
distncL 

G^o/ney.— Except  a  small  area  around  Vredefort  in  the  north,  the 
whole  of  the  province  is  occupied  by  rocks  of  Karroo  ajre.  At 
Vredefort  there  is  a  granitic  bo&s,  belonging  to  the  Swazilana  tcrics, 
regarded  as  being  nn  inlru:>ive  in  ihe  overlying  Witwaiersrand  scries 
by  G.  A.  F.  MolcngraafT,  but  10  be  of  older  date  by  F.  A,  Ilatdt, 
This  boss  is  bounded,  except  on  the  south,  by  the  Wilwaicrsiand 
■erita  the  lower  portion  of  which  coneiEts  of  quartdtca  and  slates 
aaatMnppsrpartionofouartiitesandconcIoniefaiea.  lAtHotvatad 
and  at  Sdnkfaoiuheoni  the  Witwatenimnd  series  is  unconformably 
overlain  by  500  fl;  of  boulder  beds  and  amygdatoidal  fevas  belongisn 
to  (he  Vaal  River  System.  The  Black  RmI  series  of  qnartliieB  and 
congtomenitea  and  dolomite  form  a  narrow  outcrop  restins  uncon- 
formably upon  the  last- mentioned  system.  Of  the  fCarroo  System 
all  tbp  groupa  from  the  ba^i,!!  l)«yka  Conglomerate  to  the  Cav( 
Sandstone  of  the  Stormberg  scries  (see  Capk  Colokv)  ore  repre- 
M'nted:  but  these  rocks  have  not  been  so  miautely  aibdivideo  as 
i:i  iLi  Cape.  The  Dwyka  CongloiTiCTate  forms  a  narrow  outcrop  in 
Hi'  I,  jriii-?rest,  and  is  known  from  boreholos  to  extend  over  larw 
areas  beneath  the  Ecca  Shales  and  to  rat  directly  on  lodn  of  older 
age.  At  Vicffonleio  a  seam  of  eaa]  ii  worfced  above  it  The  Ecra 
series  extends  ovtr  the  major  portion  of  the  proidnoe.  It  consists 
mainly  of  Mndsioncs.  but  these  are  often  thin-bedded  and  pass  into 
shales.  Im]i.-i-.^i<.im  of  plaiiti  nnri  sill,  ifini  neii. .  aro  frequently 
found.  The  H'.-.iufori  series  ottuiJies  a  |>.yriiiin  of  ihe  area  fomwrly 
re[;.irded  □'^  beir;;  composed  of  the  Stormbeix  beda  Tbt- ore* 
vailinz  rocks  are  t-aiidstoneaaiiMMMndBMAalMsnlBMMn 

iemaiiiwi>ound;  pif^'.'^^^SSSmSWmSmfmM 

confineil  to  the  north-east.'  ,     TVZj'^"  ' 

C7;H(j;r.— Cut  ntl  from  the  ^'^>^iJgffj^S^  ninds  of  the 
Indian  (Jeean  liy  the  Drakensber^,  ■MfmaMFn  swept  by  the 
winds  (rum  the  dry  d<^-^-n  reyiimi  10  thewest"  It  isalso  oirasioniiily 
(uLiti,t  to  hot.  dry  ivindi  from  the  north.  The  wcstL-rly  wind  is 
abn'i'^t  con.-i.ini  jiid,  in  loiij iinelioii  with  the  elevaliLjn  uf  the  LnJ, 
greatly  modifies  the  climatic  eonditioni.  The  heat  w^w.A  in  sub- 
tropical countries  is  tempered  by  the  cool  brccrcM.  and  [he  atmosphere 
Is  dry  and  bracing.  The  climate  indeed  is  notui  for  its  heaHhaxaai 
the  chief  dmwbock  being  dust-stormo.  The  average  temperat|iie 
for  the  four  winter  months— May-AugustT^  49°  r.',  hanl  fraots 
lit  ni^'ht  arc  then  common.  For  tlie  other  ei^t  months  the  avenge 
(r  rnpemture  is  66*,  Decembcr-Febniary  being  the  hottest  months. 
The  average  d.iily  ratiKe  of  the  thermomeler  ii  from  ag*  to  30% 

'  Sec  for  geology.  A,  H.  Green.  "  A  C^iniribution  to  the  Ceotogy 
and  I'hyaic.il  GeoRraphy  of  the  Cape  Col'>ny,"  Quart.  Jaum.  Gem, 
vol.  xliv.,  ia38;  E.  J.  Dtinn,  Gtiilogical  Skttck  Map  c}  S, 
Africa  (Melbourne,  1887)^  D.  Dr.iper,  "  Notes  on  the  Geology  of 
SouihrEaaiern  Africa," 
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dw  UAm  nEOrfad  nnge  in  one  4ar  beiac  74'  (from  »*  to  94*}- 
lUfai  wis  OB  Iran  rin*  to  Kveaty  days  inm^  the  y<«r,  cbMfly 
!■  the  Humer  (DMenMr-AprQ).  Rain  b  fenmllr  preceded  by 
thuixkr  and  Kshtaiu  and  falto  heavily  for  a  tbort  period.  Mort 
o(  the  water  niaa  off  uwwrface  Into  the  loniits  and  in  a  tittle  while 
tke  veld  b  ac^  diy.  The  weatera  part  ol  the  provlaoe  is  driest,  aa 
tJM  rsin  douds  often  pass  imr  the  lower  leveb  bat  an  caught  by 
the  eaatem  Uns.  Tbe  avenn  amual  t^aU  wis*  from  18  in. 
or  kfls  In  the  vest  to  S4  in*  in  tM  cotnl  n^oM  and  30  u  dw  iMtem 
hi^  lands. 

>Jsra  and  Ammt— Tbe  flora  b  typical  of  a  refkm  of  scanty  iwn- 
fall.  Over  the  gieater  part  of  the  plains  little  now  gnws  save  veld, 
the  coane  long  grass  ef  South  Afrka.  Formeriy,  much  of  the 
country  was  covmd  widi  mimosa  bush,  but  the  trees  wei«  to  a 
large  extent  cut  down  by  the  early  white  immfnants.  Thorny 
firiati  euphoibiaa  and  does  are  stul,  however,  found  in  patcliM 
on  the  phJos.  Timber  trees  are  almost  confined  to  the  river  valleys, 
where  wilkm,  yellow  wood,  iron  wood,  red  wood,  mimosas  and,  in 
deep  gorges,  the  wild  fig  are  found.  The  tobaooo  i^nt  alra  etows 
wild.  In  moist  regions  lems  and  mosses,  the  arum  and  other  broad 
flat-leaved  plants  arc  found.  The  cfaaractetiitic  plants  are  thorny 
and  small  lewed,  or  elM  bulbaus.  Among  vdd  pisnu  the  elands- 
boontje  provides  tanning  material  equal  to  oak  baik.  European 
fruit  trees  and  vines  ftourith  in  certain  localitieib  while  in  tht 
drier  nfkma  the  Austrvlian  wattle,  gum  trees  and  pepper  tieea 
have  been  introduced  with  success. 

The  fauna  haa  undergone  a  neat  altcntloa  afaiee  the  lint  white 
settlers  entered  the  country.  Big  ganw  wa«  then  abundam.  The 
elephant,  giraffe.  Hon,  leojMflL  Imna,  aebra.  bidUo,  gnu,  qua^ 
kudu,  elaod  and  many  other  kinds  of  anteiafw  raamed  the  plain«: 
the  iliiiwceros,  hippopoumns  and  croeodtle  lived  ia  or  fnquented 
lherivara,andoatrKbesandbaboonawerenumerouB.  ThelmmiKrant 
larners  rudilesdy  shot  down  game  of  all  kinds  and  moM  of  the 
ulmab  named  were  eictemilnated,  so  far  as  the  province  was 
Goocemed.  Of  animab  still  found  may  be  mentioned  baboons  and 
raonkers,  the  leopard,  red  lynx  (Ftlit  uratel),  qtotted  hyena,  aard 
WoW,  wild  cat,  loftK-eared  fox,  jackals  of  various  kinds,  the  dassie 
or  rock  rabbit,  the  scaly  anteater,  the  ant  bear  (aardvaarfc),  the 
mongoose  and  the  spring  haas,  a  rodent  of  the  jerboa  fanuly. 
AaMope  of  any  kind  are  now  scarce;  a  few  white-tailed  gnu  are 
presetved.  None  of  the  dam[eroiis  wild  beasts  b  common,  but 
thcie  an  seven!  varieties  oT  poisonous  tnakeo.  Scoipiona  and 
tarantulas  are  numerous,  and  liuids,  fregs,  beetles,  ants,  butterflies, 
moths  and  flies  are  abundant.  Locusts  are  an  intermittent  plague. 
There  are  few  earthsrarms  or  snaib.  The  birds  Include  eagle*— 
■oflM  are  called  lammervangers  from  their  oocasional  attacks  on 
young  lambs— vultures,  hawks,  Utes,  owb,  cfows^  ravens,  the 
secretary  tnrd,  cranes,  a  small  «4ilte  heron,  quaib,  partridges, 
korhaans.  wUd  geese,  duck,  and  gulneafawt,  swallows,  finches, 
stariings,  the  mossb  orCape  qiWTOw.aod  the  widow  bird,  noted  for 
the  length  of  its  tail  in  summer.  Barbel  and  yellow  mudfish  are 
found  in  the  rivers. 

/flJkaMSKfj.— Tlw  Budunen  (^.t,)  ate,  vamaalc&j,  the  tddest 
fnhdiiUBU  of  this,  u  of  niMqr  otboc  puta  of  SouUi  Africa. 
Nctt  came  the  Hottenots  («.?.),  utd  in  the  xtftb  ceitaiy  Bantu 
negroes  of  the  Bec^raana  ttibea  appear  to  have  cMabtiahed 
themselves  in  the  country.  The  Barolong,  one  of  the  oldest 
Bechuana  tribes,  are  believed  to  have  entered  the  oouotty  sub- 
•BCpMBtly  totheBakiwna,tbaiMtUcuUr  ttibs  ban  vUch  the 
graetil  name  of  the  me  fa  derived(iecBicauAin;  umITxahsvaai.: 
Itikabitaias).  Clans  representing  the  Kutbem  B&kuena  were 
wdded  together  into  one  tribe  in  the  19th  ccnluiy,  and  are  now 
known  as  Banito  (see  Basutoland).  The  Baiuto  were  already 
a  strong  foree  when  the  first  white  settlers,  Dutch  fanwn  (ram 
the  Cape,  entered  the  country  In  1814;  the  wUte  dement  has 
since  been  reinforced  by  a  conudcrable  strain  of  British,  particu- 
lariy  Scottish,  blood.  Since  the  advent  ot  the  whites  there  has 
also  been  a  considerable  immigration  of  Zulus.  The  majority  of 
the  Inhabitants  Uve  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  tnuntry;  the  arid 
le^ns  west  of  the  main  railway  line  contidning  a  scanty  pastoral 
populaliofi  and  no  towns  of  any  siae.  The  first  census,  taken 
in  i68dv  ibowed  a  total  population  of  133,518;  in  1890  there 
were  i07,soj  Inhabitant*— an  increase  io  ten  years  of  5S'4t%— 
and  at  tbc  census  of  1904  there  were  38741S  InhaUtaots,  a 
further  increase  of  85-56%.  The  density  in  1904  was  under  8 
eenoBs  per  sq.  m.  The  inhabitants  are  offidally  divided  into 
"  EuTopeana  or  iriiite,"  "  aboriginal  natives"  and  "  mixed  and 
other  cdoured  races."  Between  1880  and  1904  the  pnportion 
ol  whites  dropped  from  45-70%  «>  36-84%.  OC  the  u^fin 
white  lohabttanu  in  1904,  85,036  were  bora  in  the  province; 
S9,7i7  in  the  Cape;  lti«  in  the  Transvaal;  1835  in  Natal, 
and  18^87  ia  the  Uaited  KbafdML  Of  the  •}a«  Eunpeu 


Imndgrants  bon  is  tioo-MlfA  states  losj  ftom  Turin 
I^tland, 

According  to  the  1904  census  classifieathm  the  "  aboi^cEnd 
inhabitants^  numbered  in  that  year  139,149.  In  this  terai 
are  Induded,  however,  7ii1m  ITafBi  buniputa.  Hie  tribe 
moM  brgdy  represented  wss  the  Basuto  (i3«,>i3  pawns), 
fmmer  owncn  c4  oonsdcrable  tracts  in  the  enstcra  put  of  the 
anmtiy,  now  known  as  "  Tlie  Conquered  Tctiitocy."  In  tfaa 
eastern  lOstricto  tA  Buiisnuth,  BetUdmn,  ndtabag  umI 
Ladybnnd  the  Basates  are  largely  concentrated.  Buoloiig 
numbned  37,998  and  ether  Bechuana  5115.  Of  the  Zwlti* 
Kaffir  tribes  Zidus  proper  numbcrad  35.3TS,  Pfngoes  6775,  and 
Ama  Xosa  5376  (ftie  Kamu;  and  ZnutAiiD:  /nilaMtoiito). 
The BuhmenBUHbered  4048  persoM.  Of  these  itjiweieinilii 
BIoemioBtcSn  ifistrict.  The  Bushmen  have  left  in  dnwingy  tm 
caves  and  in  tocks  traces  of  their  habitation  in  regEoDB  where 
tbcyarenobmgertobe  found.  Ia  Thaba'nchi  ipettyBaitrfonf 
sUle  enjoyed  autonomy  up  to  (8S4,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Barolonc  are  found  hi  that  <&bict  and  the  adjoining  district 
of  Bloemfontein.  The  Zulus  are  mostty  found  In  that  part  «( 
the  country  nearest  Zululand.  In  1904  the  number  of  persona 
belonging  to  "mixed  and  other  c(^ured  races"  was  15,487, 
The  proportion  between  tlie  seses  was,  for  aB  races,  84-35 
fanalestoiooinalcs;(ortriiiteinhahitaMaonly  74'9i  fetnalea  ts 
too  males;  for  aboriginal  inhabitants  only  90-86  femdes  to  too 
males.  Ot  the  populatioa  above  fifteen  years  oM  55-87% 
of  the  men  and  33-69%of  the  women  were  unmarried.  Among 
whttesforevery  too  uiunanied  men  there  were  65-33  unmarried 
women;  there  were  93-04  nanied  women  for  tmy  100  manied 
men,  and  i73-8r  wUows  for  evfty  100  widowers. 

ClassiEed  by  ocnipadons  the  census  of  1904  gave  the  f<:fflowtnc 
results:  dependants,  mainly  young  chUdren,  >8-53%;  agri- 
culture, 39-51  %;  commercial  end  Industrial  puisoiu,  7-69%; 
profcariooal,  3-18%;  domestic  (including  women  living  at  home 
other  than  those  helping  fai  farm  work),  r5'7s%  EKvided  by 
rscca  8-19%  o(  the  whites  were  engaged  in  {vofesriooal  work 
and  only  o-t6%  <rf  the  coloured  classes. 

CUH  Tmntj—Tht  capiul,  Bloenrfootain  (pep.  hi  IW,  33,88j), 
b  fairly  centrally  situated  on  the  trunk  raflway  to  lobannesbur^ 
Kroonitad  (pop.  7>9i)  lies  137  m-  N.N.E.  of  Btoemfonicin  on  the 
same  railway  line.  Hairiimith,  8300,  U  in  the  N.E.  of  the  colony, 
60  m-  by  rail  from  Ladysmith,  NataL  Ji^crsfontein,  5697,  b  m 
the  S.W.  of  the  province  and  owes  Its  imparunoe  to  the  extstcocs 
there  of  a  dbmond  min6  Ladybmnd,  3863,  Ficksbuig,  1954,  and 
Wepencr,  1366,  lie  In  the  valley  of  the  Calcdon  near  the  Basutijaod 
frontier.  Winbuig,  3762,  ties  between  Bloemfontein  and  Krooauad. 
All  these  towns  are  separately  noticed.  Other  towns  on  the  trunk 
railway,  going  from  south  to  north,  are  SpringfonteJn,  looo^  an 
important  railway  junctMn;  Troinpabun.  1378;  Edcnbing,  1560^ 
and  Brandfort.  1977-  In  theS.E.  Thaba  ochu,  iiu,  Zaatron,  1137, 
Dewetsdoip,  97'  (named  after  the  father  ef  Chnitian  De  Wet), 
Reddcnburg,  750,  Smithfield,  909,  and  RouzviUe,  990L  These 
are  all  ccntrce  of  fine  animltural  regjoas.  Bethulii  1686,  00  the 
Orange  river,  in  the  "  Conquered  Tcrritcty,'*  has  been  the  scene  ef 
the  labouta  of  Frendi  Protestant  mliiinnsrlrs  wnee  1833,  and 
possesses  a  fine  park.  Throtirii  it  pasres  the  main  line  fiw  East 
London.  In  the  N.E.  are:  Bethkhera,  1777,  on  the  railway,  57  m. 
W.  of  Harrbndth,  an  agricultoral  and  coal-mlnlog  eentrej  Senefca^ 
1039:  Hetlbron,  1544;  Vred^  1543;  Frankfort,  747:  Liodley, 
646:  and  Reiis,  sae*  In  the  north-west  of  the  trunk  raihnw  an: 
Panjs,  1 733,  finely  situated  on  the  Vaal.  and  Vredefort,  7S9.  Fanher 
wcit  and  south  arc:  Hoopstad,  453,  on  the  Vet  river;  Boahof.  1308^ 
a  fruit  and  vegetable  centre,  30  m.  N.E.  of  Kimberley;  and  Jac»b» 
dal,  764.  In  the  S.W.  are:  Aiilippolb,  809.  at  one  time  capital  «f 
the  Griotts  chief  Adam  Kok  and  named  after  the  Rev.  John  Pbilrp 

if.s.).  Faurcsmith,  1363,  a  mining  centre,  6  m.  W.  of  Jacci* 
onteia,  and  Koffyfontcln,  1657,  where  i*  B  diamond  mine.  Many 
of  the  towns  were.the  scenes  of  encounters  between  the  Boers  and 
British,  Maidt  lOoo-May  1903.  At  Bo^  fcfl  the  leader  of  the 
Boers'  Eun^can  Legion,  Cctoiel  de  Villeboas  Mareutl,  on  the  sth  c< 
April  loooi  At  the  census  of  tsfi^  Han-iunith  and  Kroonstad  were 
the  only  towns  where  the  white  inhabitants  outaunbercd  the 
coloured  popub  ioa  Nine  towns  eontained  more  than  tooo  white 
Inhabitants,  the  loul  white  peculation  of  these  bnrasbtiiv  31 ,503, 
of  whom  tS,SOt  lived  in  Bloemfontein. 

CsmmanreaMsm:; — Largdy  owing  to  its  situatian—^tDe  on  the 
direct  route  between  the  Cape  pons  and  the  Transvaal,  ancTbetwcea 
Durban  and  Kimberley — the  pravinoe  poiWMes  an  cxicwive  act- 
woifc  of  nihraya.  The  nilwm  are  state  owned  and  ef  the  ataodnd 
South  African  page-t  fL  6  hL  Th^  may  ha  dhisdad  iaia  twa 
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MiMait  (t)  tiMM  <MW«tlnf  t)w  pravlnoe  ^ib  tb«  Cape  and  tte 

Transvui.  and  (s)  tboM  RnUaK  it  with  NaUl. 

Tlw  fiiM  cyncin  contiiti  trf'  a  trunk  line,  (otmed  by  the  junctioo 
ol  liaei  from  Cape  Tom  and  Pbrt  ElUabeih,  which  ctoMC*  the 
Orange  at  NorvaU  Pont,  travcnea  the  proviace  Irom  toutb  to  oorth, 
naaaing  throuEh  Bloemfontciii  and  KrocnuUd,  and  eaten  tba 
Tnaavaal  at  VUjocns  Drift  (u>  m-  fnxn  NorvaU  Pont),  bein^  ixin- 
linued  tbcoce  to  Johannetburg.  Thik  line  i*  joined  at  Springfonteio 
by  •  railway  from  Eait  London  which  ensue*  the  OranfC  near 
BethuKe.  From  BtocmfoBicin  a  lint  <toa  ni>  ktag)  rum  west  to 
Kimbcfiey.on  the  oaui  line  (ram  C^pe  Town  to  Rhodtiia.Md  from 
Sprinsfontein  a  brandb  (56  jn.  8oe*  past  jasenlbntda  to 

FaufHRiiib. 

The  Mcond  syitem  is  formtd  by  a'Kna  leaving  the  Natal  trunk 
railway  at  Ladysmittt  which  craitcs  the  Drakcmberg  at  Van  Reenen'a 
PaM  and  ia  continued  iheocc  ihrouyb  Harritmiui  to  BatUriicin. 
At  Bethlebeni  it  dividea,  one  branch  gotng  N.W.  to  Kroonatad  (17S  m. 
from  the  Natal  bonier  and  39a  m.  from  Durban),  the  other  5.W. 
along  the  ^ledon  valley  to  Modderpoort  near  Ladybrand,  and 
theace  directly  wcm  10  Bloemfontein.  The  dittance  from  Van 
Roenca'a  Pam  to  Bloemfontein  by  thia  route  ia  178  at.  The  two 
^teoia,  it  will  be  teen,  ate  doubly  connected,  namely  at  Bloem- 
fontein and  at  Kroonstad,  and  the  lines  running'eut  from  ihote 
towM  afford  the  quickest  connexion  between  Ope  Town  and 
Duiban.  Beadei  the  lines  enumerated  there  are  various  local  liitcs, 
one  branchiiig  at  fitnnah's  Post  station  from  tbc  Bloeiafoateifl- 
Beihlehem  tine  running  south-east  to  Wepener.  Another  bnnch 
from  the  same  tine  crosses  the  Caledon  to  Maseru,  Basutoland.  In 
loio  there  were  in  all  1060  m.  of  railway  open  tn  the  pmvinec. 
There  arc  well-lcept  high-roods  oonnecting  all  the  towns  And  aaovcrn- 
mcni  service  ol  mail  cans  to  plaoes  not  on  the  railway.  Tbe  light 
Cape  catt  is  laigely  used,  and  the  wagon,  drawn  by  a  team  of  oxen, 
b  still  employed  Dy  farmers  to  bnng  their  prodine  to  market. 
Tbrrv  is  an  attattn  telegnphic  system  and  a  will«rgu^ed  postal 


^cHnttwv.— The  chief  indastiy  b  agricultunv  Inchidinc  ihotp 
farnUiig  and  stock  nUnc.  The  dry  western  plains  are  best  adapted 
for  sheep  rearing,  while  the  well-waicrcd  eastern  rcf^s  are  tpecialty 
Miitsble  lor  the  trowing  of  cereals  and  also  for  hone  breeding.  The 
land  under  CuliivatkM  in  1904  was  ST^MS  no(|m  (a  noigen  is 
»-ilaeies)oraboutiaaosq.ro.  The  chief  crop  ia  meaHea,  the  stapk 
food  of  the  natives;  wheat,  oathay,  Kaffir  com  and  oats  comini 
am.  Utile  barley  is  cultivated.  The  "  Conquered  Territory," 
Aat  ia  Ibe  valley  of  the  Caledon,  b  the  moat  fertile  region  and  it 
HyM  the  gnnaiy  of  South  Africa.  Here,  in  ibe  districts  of  Lady- 
brand.  Fiduburg.  Betblehem  and  Rouxville.  most  wheat  is  grown. 
The  same  regtons,  together  with  the  adjacent  regions  of  Hamsmith 
and  Ttuba'nchu,  produce  the  moat  oats  and  oathay.  Betides 
grains  the  chief  crops  are  those  of  pumpkins,  potatoes  and  other 
table  veietables,  and  tobacco.  The  cultivation  ol  potatoea  and 
tobacco  largely  increased  between  the  census  years  1^  and  1904. 
The  principal  tobacco -growing  regions  arc  Vredefort,  which  produced 
358,643  lb  in  1904,  and  Kroonitad  (80,385  lb),  the  di^iricts  of 
Bctnlenein,  Ladybrand  and  Winburg  also  producing  considerable 
tloantilies.  Fruit  farmins  engages  attention,  about  8000  morgen 
being  devoted  to  orchards  in  1904.  The  fruit  trees  commonly 
cultivaicd  are  tbe  peach,  apricot,  apple,  orange,  lemon,  pear,  ^ 
■nd  ptnm. 

The  rearing  of  live  stock,  the  chief  pumit  of  the  nrat  Dutch 
•eltler*,  is  an  important  Industry.  Rlndcipni  and  other  crMcmie 
dhfsts  swept  over  tbe  country  in  181)3-1896.  and  during  the  war 
of  1(99-1908  the  pnvince  was  practically  denuded  of  kve  stock. 
There  was  a  rada  increase  of  stock  after  the  close  of  hostilities. 
Sbeep  numbered  over  3,000,000  in  1010,  cattle  over  600,000,  hones 
over  WjOOo.  goats  (chiefly  owned  by  ratlves)  over  i,ooo.oock. 
Large  numbers  of  piga  are  reared.  Ostrich  farming  is  erowing  in 
favDor,  Tbe  eastern  and  south-eastern  dtsiricts  have  Ine  greatest 
amount  of  stock  per  square  mile.  Ficksburg  leading  in  cattle,  horses 
■nd  mules.  Sheep  are  most  abundant  in  the  Rouxvtllc,  Wepener 
and  Smiihfield  di>tricts<  (Oats  in  Phitippolia.  The  dairying  industry 
is  iocrensinf.  Tbe  A/nkander  cattle,  powerful  draught  artimals, 
large  bomed,  bony  and  givi^  little  muk,  are  being  crossed  with 
other  slock.  A  KOvernment  Department  of  Agriculture,  created  in 
1904,  affords  help  to  the  farmers  in  various  way*,  notably  in  com- 
batting insecl  planiee,  b)  eaperimental  farma,  and  In  Impravii^  the 
breed  of  horses,  afieep  and  cattle. 

iMd  StttUmtmL'~VndeT  tbe  provisions  of  a  Land  Settlement* 
Ordinance  of  1901  over  1,500,000  acres  of  crown  Iand_  had  been  by 
1907  allotted,  and  in  September  1909  there  were  642  families,  of  whom 
over  570  were  British,  settttd  on  the  land.  In  1907  a  Laiid  Settle- 
mam  Board  waa  cientcd  to  deal  wkh  the  aSain  of  these  aeltkra. 
At  tbe  end  of  five  ycaus  the  Boaid  was  to  hand  over  its  duties  to 
the  govemment.  * 

Diaiwnd  tiitint  and  elktr  fnfiuHrr.— Next  ta  agrirallare  the 
meat  Important  indnstty  la  that  of  diamond  mining.  The  chief 
dinmond  mncs  are  at  Jagttafeniein  (f*.)  and  Kolfyfontein.  There 
ai*  also  diamond  mines  in  the  Winbutg  and  Kroonuad  districts, 
and  near  Ficksbutg,  whtreold  workings  hive  been  found  40  ft.  deep. 
The  alhivhl  deposhs  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaal,  N.E.  of  Kimberley, 
jMdncMioMldfamBda  of  grant  pnrity.  The  nlM  of  tlw  wtput 


fiwn  tha  diamond  mlnea  mk  Imm  fai  itgo  to  {i^oS^m 

m  1898.  The  war  Undeeed  opctatioai.  out  the  output  waa  valued 
at  tfit/iAOo  tn  1904  and  at  £),04g/>oo  In  1909. 

Coal-mine*  are  worked  in  various  districts  in  the  north  near  the 
Vaal,  notably  at  Vietfontein.  and  at  Oydetdale.  which  Ilea  a  few 
mile*  south  of  Vereeaiging.  Before  1905  tbe  mines  wera  little 
workodi  in  that  year  the  ontput  was  1  ig^ooo  tons,  while  In  1907  over 

K,ooo  Ions  were  raised.  It  dropped  to  470^000  In  1909  owing  to 
of  railway  contracts. 
Of  other  mioerals  gold  has  been  found,  but  up  to  1009  was  not 
worked:  iron  ore  custt  near  Kroonalad  and  vredefort,  bnt  it 
also  is  not  worked.  Peirolenm  baa  been  found  in  the  nckabutx, 
Ladybrand  and  Harrismith  <iiuticla,  and  is  pumped  to  a  limited 
extent.  Good  bglkUng  stone  is  obtained  near  Bloemfontein,  Lady- 
brand and  other  place*,  and  aueHent  pottery  clay  nenr  BloemlontciiL 
Besides  tbe  induattiea  mentioned  flaurmilliag.  snap-making,  and 
the  ntanulactsure  of  jam  and  salt  are  carried  on.  Dunne  190S  over 
ia.30Drfioo  ft  of  salt  am  nbtabied  fnaa  the  Mh  spriflgs  nt  Zontpnn, 
near  Jacobsdal,  and  Haagcastad,  10  the  west  of  ftudtott.  In 
1907  tbe  output  had  inaenscd  to  nesrty  ssjooojooa  %. 

rredr.— The  bulk  of  the  direct  trade  crt  tha  oMuitry  ia  with  the 
Cape  and  iheTianavaal.  Natal,  however,  taking  anincraasiiw  shara, 
Basuttriand  come*  fourth.  Ita  chief  exports  am  dianondi,  live 
stock  (cattle,  horses  and  mulea,  sheep  and  gents),  wool,  nMair, 
coal,  wheat  and  egn.  Except  tbe  diainonds.  whia  (o  tn  London 
via  Cape  Town,  all  the  cspoRs  are  taken  by  dm  TigfihrniriM 
territories.  The  principal  Import*,  over  90%  beint  «f  Brim 
origin,  are  cotton  good*.  ckKhiog  aiuj  habeidasbery,  Ittthar,  boolsi 
Ac,  hardware,  sugar,  coffee,  tea  and  fumilum. 

The  voliune  of  trade  in  1898,  as  represented  by  Imports  aad 
exports,  was  £3,11^,000  ^impocts  £1,190,0001  export*  bwiooo). 
For  tbe  four  years  ticgioMng  on  June  ya,  190a,  that  i*  immediaicly 
after  tbe  dose  of  boatUlties,  the  imports  iitcrcaaed  from  ^u6d,ooo 
to  £4/>U<oooi  tbe  exports  from  £u5,ooo  to  £3,043,000.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1908-1909  tbe  imports  were  valued  at  £1^3,000,  the 
exports  at  £3^3S8/XM»>  AboM  a  third  «f  the  iraporu  are  the  produc* 
or  manufacnrea  of  other  Sonifc  Alrksn  conntnca.  I^orted  goods 
re-exported  an  of  fiompntativcly  slight  value — soaso  £381,000  in 
1908-1909. 

ConstUalion. — From  July  1907  to  June  igto  the  province  wu 
a  (elf-goveming  colony.  It  it  now  rqucsentcd  in  tbe  Ut^on 
pnrtiuDCBt  by  sixteen  aenaton  and  seventceii  membcn  of  tht 
bouse  of  BMsmbly.  For  iwUamcntary  purposes  the  provinc* 
b  divided  into  stngle-member  constituencies.  Tbe  franchise  is 
^ven  to  all  adult  white  nude  Brili&b  subjects.  There  is  no 
property  qualification,  but  six  niontba'  raidence  in  tht 
province  b  eateotiaL  Tbm  b  a  UennU  itfhtntioit  »f  voters, 
and  every  five  years  tbe  electoral  sieis  are  to  be  lediirided,  wAfc 
the  object  of  giving  to  each  constituency  an  appnNdmitdy 
c()ttal  number  cl  voters.  The  tiualificatlonB  ict  mmbefthip  « 
Ike  aaaembly  are  the  same  as  those  for  voter*. 

At  the  bnd  of  tbe  proviRcial  government  is  an  Adndnbtratot 
(who  bold)  office  for  five  years)  apptuntcd  by  the  Union  ministry. 
This  official  b  assbted  by  an  executive  conuniuee  d(  four  members 
elected  by  the  provincial  ooundl.  The  provincial  conncil  con- 
sists  of  15  members  (each  representing  a  separate  constituency) 
ekucd  by  the  parliuaentary  votcn  nad  ban  n  sututoiy 
cxntcnce  of  three  yean.  lu  pttweik  nve  Utictly  local  noil 
delegated.  The  control  of  elementary  education  was  gatnateed 
to  the  council  for  a  pcfiod  of  five  yean  foQonlni  tbe  eiUMiih- 
ment  of  the  Union. 

JaUk*. — The  law  of  the  M  the  Roman-Dutch  law.  io  wo 

far  as  it  has  been  introduced  into  and  is  applicable  to  South  Africa, 
and  as  amended  by  local  acts.  Bkierafontcin  i*  the  scat  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  alio  of  a  provincial 
divisioa  of  tbe  same  court.  For  judicial  purposei  tbe  provinrc  is 
divided  into  twenty-four  divisions,  in  cacn  01  which  b  a  ivsident 
magistrate,  who  has  limited  civil  and  criminal  jurisdlcliort.  There 
an  also  specUltustice*  of  tbe  pence,  having  criminal  jurisdiction  in 
minor  case*.  The  praviocbl  court  haa  junadictioo  in  aU  civil  and 
criminal  matters,  and  b  *  court  of  appsal  from  all  inferior  courts 
From  it  aMeabtan  be  made  to  the  Appellate  Division  of  thaSopteme 
Court.  Criminal  cases  are  tried  before  one  jw^  and  a  jury  of  nine, 
who  must  give  a  unanlntoas  opinioa.  Qtcnit  courts  ate  also  held 
by Jndgen  of  the  provincial  nouft 

AboMe.— Tbs  Mkof  the  oewenae,  «.c.  that  derived  from  cnstosns 
and  nttnyB.b  now  jmU  to  the  Union  Bovcnunent,  bat  the  pro< 
vincial  council  has  power  to  levy  taxes  and  (with  tbe  consent  of  tbe 
Union  ministry)  to  raise  loans  for  strictly  provincial  purpowa. 
In  1870-1871,  when  the  province  was  an  independent  state  and 
posetssed  neither  railways  nor  diamond  mines,  the  revenue  was 
£78,000  and  the  expenditure  £71^000:  ia  1884-1883  the  revenue 
had  risen  to  CngAOO  and  the  expenditure  to  £319,000:  In  1898, 
the  last  ftdl  year  «f  tht  rcpulMicna  wtnlnbtniitn.  Ibt  Sr— 
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«mi  nwnne,  {nchidtnt  n&wsy  praAts,  £799.ooo;  expmdirufe. 
Including  outUy  on  new  railways.  £M6,ooo.  Omitting  the  figum 
during  the  war  period,  the  figure*  lor  the  year  ending  June  1^3 
were;  revenue,  {956.000;  cxpcndkure.  ffisffioa.  The  deprewtan 
tn  trade  which  toflowed  eaii!>M  a  reduction  m  rei-enue,  ihc  average 
for  ihe  yc.»r5  i90)-r9Q9  bcinc:  revenue,  j^SJO.ooo;  expenditure, 
£8(9.000.  These  figrnra  are  exrluMvc  of  railway  receipts  and  e»- 
pcndiiure  (lee  Transvaal:  fiMOBr'). 

Retitum. — The  vait  maiority  to<.i'r95  '^^,)  of  the  white  inhabitanta 
are  ProteatMita,  and  over  70%  1x:1>)iig  to  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Cfaardi,  while  another- j%  are  adherents  of  the  very  Hotilar  organl- 
niiM,  tM  Gereformcerde  Kerk.  Anglicans  are  the  next  nnmeroiM 
body,  forming  ia-S3%  of  the  while  population.  The  Weileyane 
number  ncarhr  4%  of  the  hthabitanta.  The  Roman  Catholio 
oumber>-3a%uf ^wbttea,  til* bead ofllwtrchnTch  bithe pnMaot 
being  a  vicar  apOKolic.  At  the  bead  of  the  Anglican  comfflunity, 
which  u  in  full  communion  with  Ihc  Church  of  England,  is  the 
bishop  of  Bloemfonlein,  whose  diocew.  Iitundi'd  in  lH6t.  include* 
not  only  the  Orange  Free  State,  but  B^siitoland,  Griqualand  We*! 
and  Hriiish  Rfchiian.iland.  All  the  churches  n.inii  d  h.ivp  mi'.sion* 
tu  native^,  and  in  1904.  IO4.1S9  atMriginaU  and  lo.gm  person* 
of  mixed  rac«  were  returned  ai  ProtMtant*,  and  1093  aboriginal* 
and  117  of  mixed  race  a*  Roman  Catbolici.  The  tola!  number  of 
pertoo*  in  the  country  profeving  Christianity  was  351,904  or  6s%. 
The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  had  the  brgeit  number  (3t.3732o( 
convert*  anion>  the  natives,  the  Westej^n*  coming  next.  Tbe 
African  McibocTut  Eplicopal  (Ethiopian)  Church  had  ^ 1 10  roemben, 
of  wbom  only  two  were  whites.  Tne  Jewitb  community  numbered 
1616.  Nearly  33%  of  tbe  population,  lajfiyj  perwn*,  wete  re- 
turned officially  at  the  censua  of  1904  aa  of  no  religion,"  under 
which  head  are  cUswd  the  native*  who  retain  thmr  primitive  forms 
of  belief,  for  which  see  Kaffihs,  Bccsuakas,  &c. 

At  the  census  of  1^.33-57%  of  the  total  poputation 
could  read  and  write:  of  tbe  irtutes  over  fifteen  yeare  eld  83-63% 
conld  read  and  write.  Of  the  aboriginal*,  8-i5%  could  read  and 
write;  of  the  mfaced  and  other  races,  i3-»8%.  In  the  urban 
areas  the  proportion  of  persons,  of  all  nces,  able  to  read  and 
write  was  y>^7%;  in  the  rural  arc»>  the  proportion  was 
36-43%.  By  sexes,  35%  of  male*  and  39-63  %  at  female*  could 
lead  and  write. 

Elementary  education  1*  administered  by'the  proiriiKial  council. 
un*ted  1^  a  permanent  director  of  education.  From  1900  to  1905 
tbe  (cliools  weie  managed,  teacher*  selected  and  appointed  and  all  ex- 
pentesbeme  by  theKovcrvmcnt,  Theywereof  an  undenominatiooal 
character  and  En^isn  was  the  medium  of  instruction.  The  teaching 
of  Dutch  was  optional.  In  190,^  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  Btsrtcd 
Christian  National  (j.e.  Denominational)  Schools,  but  in  March  190^ 
an  agreement  was  come  to  whcrebir  these  school*  were  amalgamated 
with  thegmemmcnt  ■chools.and  injune  i903La  further  agreement 
was  arrived  at  between  the  government  and  the  leading  religious 
denomlnatbns.  By  this  arrangement  "  religious  instruction  of  a 
purely  hittorical  cnaracter  "  was  dven  in  all  eovernment  schools 
for  two  bouta. every  week,  and  niglit  be  givea  in  Dutch.  Further, 
minuleiB  of  the  varioti*  deMminattoaa  might  five,  on  the  epecial 
fequcit  of  tbe  parent*,  instruction  to  tbe  diudten  of  tbeir  own 
congregation*  for  one  hour  on  one  day  in  each  week.  The  attendance 
■t  Kovemment  schools  reached  In  1908  a  total  of  neariy  ao,ooo,  as 
against  ftooo  in  189S,  the  highest  attendance  iccor[led  under  re- 
publican govemmeot.  On  the  attainment  of  self-government  the 
colonbl  legislature  passed  an  act  (iT^iS)  which  in  respect  to  primary 
snd  secondary  education  made  attendance  compulsorv  on  all  white 
children,  the  fee  system  being  maintained.  Enelon  and  Dutch 
were,  nominalty,  paced  on  on  equal  footing  aa  media  of  instruction. 
Every  school  wy*  under  the  Mipervinon  of  a  committee  elected  by 
the  parents  of  tbe  childieiu  Schools  were  grouped  in  district*,  and 
tor  each  district  there  was  a  controlling  board  of  nine  members,  of 
whom  five  were  elected  by  the  committees  of  the  separate  schools 
■nd  four  appointed  by  the  covemnient.  Religious  inKniOtion 
ctMild  only  be  given  bv  members  of  the  school  staff.  Dogmatic 
leaching  was  prohibitca  during  school  hours,  except  in  rural  schools 
when  parents  required  such  tcachins  to  be  given.  The  applicatbn 
of  the  provision  as  to  the  media  of  instruction  gave  rise  to  much 
friction,  the  English-spcalcing  community  complaining  that  in- 
struction in  Dutch  was  forced  upon  tbetr  children  (see  fuither, 
I  Hutory).  Primary  education  for  natives  i*  provided  In  private 
schools,  many  of  which  receive  government  grant*.  In  1908  over 
lojooo  natives  were  in  attendance  at  Khoois. 

Provision  i*  made  for  leooadary  education  in  all  tbe  leading 
town  schools,  which  prapaic  pupib  for  matriculatian.  At  Bloem- 
fonlein is  a  high  schM  lor  girl*,  the  Grey  College  schocd  for  boys, 
and  a  normal  school  for  the  training  of  Machers.  The  Grey  Uni- 
vcfsity  College  is  a  state  institution  providing  university  education 
for  the  whole  pnviiKe,  It  is  affiliated  Co  tbe  untvonity  of  tbe  Cape 
vf  Good  Hi^M. 

TIk  oountiy  noith  of  the  Onage  river  «u  fint  vUted  by 
EuigpeaiM  towtrdt  tb*  dow  of  tbe  iSth  ceatuy.  At  that  dina 


it  waa  somewhat  thinly  peopled.  The  majority  of  the  fa* 
habitants  appear  to  have  been  members  of  the  Bechuau 
division  of  tbe  Bantus,  but  ia  the  valleys  of  the  guatttt 
OnnfB  and  Vaal  were  Konnnas  and  other  Hottentots,  mmtai 
and  in  the  DrakeDsl>erg  and  on  the  western  border  lived 
numbers  o(  Bushmen.  Early  in  the  igth  century 
Griquas  cstaUished  themselves  ooith  of  the  Orange.  Between 
i8i7aadia3ilheooMntry  was  devastated  by  the  chief  Moiflikatae 
and  hit  Zulus,  and  laige  areas  were  depopulated.  Up  to  this 
time  tbe  few  white  men  wbo  had  crossed  the  Orange  had  been 
chiefly  hunten  or  misriomries.  In  1814  Dutch  fannen  fnnn 
Cape  Colony  lecldnK  pastnre  for  tbdr  flocks  MtUed  in  the  camtry. 
They  wen  foDowcd  in  1S36  by  the  fint  panics  of  tbe  Great  Trek. 
These  emigrants  left  Cape  Colony  from  various  motives,  but 
all  were  animated  by  thcdesire  to  escape  from  British  sovereignty. 
(Sec  Sotna  ArucA,  History;  and  Cape  Colony,  Hiittry.} 
The  leader  of  the  first  Urge  party  of  ewlgiaats  was  A.  H.Potgleter, 
wbo  conduded  -an  agreement  with  Makwana,  tbe  chief  of'  the 
Bataung  tribe  of  Bechuanas,  ceding  to  the  farmers  the  country 
between  the  Vet  and  Vaal  riven.  Tbe  emigrants  soon  came 
into  coDiuon  with  MosOikatze,  nidbf  parties  of  Zola*  attach 
iog  Boer  hunters  wbo  bad  croMed  the  Vaal  without  aeeklng 
permission  from  that  chieftain.  Reprisals  followed,  and  in 
November  1837  Hosilikatze  was  decisively  defeated  hy  the  Boera 
and  thereupon  ficd  northward.  In  the  meantime  another 
party  of  emigranu  had  settled  at  Tbaba'ncbtt,  where  the 
Westeyaat  bad  a  mission  statkn  for  the  Baiolong.  TbeemigiaBts 
were  treatni  with  great  kindness  by  Hofofco,  tbe  ctuef  trf  that- 
tribe,  and  with  the  Barolong  the  Boers  maintained  unifonnty 
friendly  relations.  In  December  1S36  the  emigrants  beyi>n(l 
the  Orange  drew  up  in  general  assembly  an  demcntary  tepuUicu 
form  of  govcnunenl.  After  the  defeat  of  UiaililAtse  tiie  town 
of  Wnbuig  (so  named  by  the  Boers  in  cominemotation  of  thrir 
victory)  was  founded,  a  volksraad  elected,  and  Piet  Relief, 
one  of  tbe  ablest  of  the  voorlrtkkers,  chosen  "  governor  and 
conunandant^genetal."  Tbe  emigrants  already  numbered  some 
500  men,  bcsltles  women  and  children  and  many  cokmredscrvants. 
Dissensions  speedily  arose  among  the  emigrants,  whose  numbm 
were  constantly  added  to,  and  Rcticf,  Potgieter  and  qtber 
leaders  crossed  the  Drakensbcrg  and  entettd  NataL  Those  that 
remained  were  divided  into  several  parties  intensely  jealous 
of  one  another. 

Meantime  a  new  power  had  arisen  along  the  upper  Orange 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Caledon.  Moaheah,  a  Bechuana  chief  of 
high  descent,  had  welded  togethera  numberot  scattered  _ 
and  broken  clans  which  had  sought  refuge  in  that 
mountainous  region,  and  had  formed  ol  Ihetn  the 
Basuto  nation.  In  1833  he  bad  welcomed  as  workers  awWM^ 
among  his  people  a  band  of  French  Protestant  misNon-  JJJ"***  ■ 
aries,  and  as  the  Boer  immigrants  began  to  settle  i^tfu^ 
in  his  neighbourhood  he  dedded  to  seek  suj^xut 
from  the  British  at  the  Cape.  At  that  time  the  British  govern- 
ment was  not  prepared  to  exerdse  etfecilve  control  over  th« 
emigrants.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  Dr  John  Philip,  tbe 
superintendent  of  tbe  London  Missionary  Sodety's  stations 
in  South  Africa,  a  treaty  was  conduded  in  it43  with  Moshesh, 
placing  him  under  Briti^  protection.  A  similar  treaty  «as 
made  with  the  Griqua  chief,  Adam  Kok  III.  (Sec  Basutoland 
and  GaiquALAND.)  By  these  treaties,  which  recognised  native 
sovereignty  over  large  areas  on  which  Boer  farmers  were  settled, 
it  was  sought  to  keep  a  check  on  the  emigrants  and  to  protect 
both  the  natives  and  Cape  Colony.  Thdr  effect  was  to  prrnpiute 
colliuons  between  all  three  parties.  Tbe  year  in  which  tbe 
treaty  with  Moshesh  was  made  sevend  large  parties  of  Boets 
recrossed  tbe  Drakensbcrg  into  Ihe  country  north  irf  the  Orange, 
refusing  to  remain  in  Natal  when  it  became  a  British  colony. 
During  their  stay  there  they  had  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  tbe 
Zulus  under  Dingaan  (December  1838),  an  event  which,  foUowiog 
on  the  flight  of  Ho^likatxe,  greatly  strengthened  tbe  position 
of  Hoshesh,  whose  power  became  a  menace  to  that  of  the  emfgrut 
fantes.  Trouble  first  arose,  however,  betweea  the  Boen  Mid 
.  the  Griquaa  hi  tbe  Philippt^  diatiiet.    Many  of  the  white 
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htmn  in  tUa  dbtrkt,  nJOw  their  ieOows  dwcUiac  fwtber 
wnb,  iNR  viDlb«.to  Mcept  Britiih  nb,  ud  thk  bet  induced 
Hr  JiiMk«Ueiisie*,OMof  the  JudgM  o{  C^ie  Coloay  then  on 
circuH  vt  COleeberg,  to.  cnm  Uk  Oiufe  ud  procblm  (October 
1843}  tlie  couBtty  Britoh  torritocy,  k  iwocltmttioo  disallowed 
by  ibe  fovenwr,  ^  George  Ntpier,  who,  nevenhelcM,  miintaincd 
that  th*  emlput  fsnnen  «rem  ttiU  Britiih  eubjecti.  It  wu 
■ftw  thiftepiiode  that  the  traalies  with  AdtmEohud  Mcoheah 
were  nccMiatcd.  The  tieatiea  lave  grett  offence  to  the  Boera, 
who  refued  to  acknowledce  the  soveidKnty  of  the  nKtive  chiefi. 
The  naiority  of  the  white  lumen  in  t^k'a  territory  fcnt  » 
dtpatMioa  to  the  Britiih  oommiuioiKT  In  Natal,  Heuy  Cloetc, 
whlng  tot  *qfiMl  ttettaunt  with  the  Griquai,  and  eipreuing  the 
deiintocoaM,  on  audi  tenna,  under  British  protection.  Shortly 
afterwuda  Imtilitiea  between  the  fanners  and  the  Griquaa 
bfokaout.  firitiah  troops  were  moved  up  to  support  the  Griquas, 
uidaftarKikinnishatZwartk<f)jes(May  1, 1845)  anew  anansc- 
ntmt  WW  Blade  between  Kok  and  Sir  Perecrine  Maitland,  then 
SovcnwT  of  Cape  Colony,  virtually,  plados  the  administration 
of  his  territoiy  in  the  hands  of  a  Britisb  resident,  a  pc«t  filled 
hi  1846  by  Captain  H,D.  Warden.  The  place  chosen  by  Captain 
(aftenvaids  Hajor)  Warden  as  the  seat  of  his  court  w«a  kiiown 
u  Bloenrfontefai,  and  it  subsequently  became  the  capital  of  the 
iriwle  country. 

The  volkaraad  at  Winburg  during  this  period  continued  to 
claim  jurisdiaioo  over  the  Boers  living  between  the  Orange 
,,,, , ,  and  the  Vaal  and  was  in  federation  with  the  volksraad 
atPotchefstioon,  which  made  asimilar  claim  upon  the 
Boers  living  north  of  the  VaaL  In  184ft  Major  Warden 
occupied  Winburg  for  a  short  time,  and  the  relations 
between  the  Boen  and  the  British  were  in  a  continual  state  of 
tension.  MaayoftbefarmcrsdescrtedWInburgfortheTranavaal. 
Sb  Harry  Smith  became  governor  of  ibe  Cape  at  the  end  of  1S47. 
He  recognized  the  failuve  of  the  attempt  to  govern  on  the  line* 
of  tlie  treaties  with  the  Criquos  and  Baiutoi,  and  on  the  3rd 
of  February  1848  he  Iswed  a  proclamation  declaring  British 
aoverdgnty  over  the  country  between  the  Orai^  and  the 
Vaal  eastward  to  the  Drakensbcrg.  The  justness  of  Sir  Harry 
Smith's  meawm  and  hia  popularity  among  the  Boen  gained 
for  bis  policy  considerable  support,  but  the  republican  party, 
at  whose  hrad  was  Andries  ratorius  (g.*-)>  did  not  submit 
without  a  struggle.  They  were,  however,  defeated  by  Sir  Harry 
Smith  in  an  engagement  at  BoompUats  (August  39,  1848). 
Thereupon  Pretorius,  with  those  most  bitterly  opposed  to  British 
rule,  retreated  acrou  lha  VaaL  In  March  1849  Major  Warden 
was  succeeded  at  Bloemfontein  as  dvil  commissioner  by  Mr 
C  U.  Stuart,  but  he  remained  British  resident  until  July  185a. 
A  nominated  legislative  council  was  created,  a  high  court  estab- 
liiited  and  other  stepa  taken  for  the  orderly  government  of  the 
country,  which  wai<MScially  styled  the  Orange  River  Sovereignly. 
In  October  1849  Hoshesh  was  induced  to  «gn  a  new  arrangement 
considerably  curtailing  the  boundaries  of  the  Basuto  reserve. 
The  frontier  towards  the  Sovereignty  was  thereafter  known  as  the 
Warden  line.  A  Utile  later  the  reserves  of  other  chieftains  were 
precisely  defined.  The  British  Resident  had,  however,  no  force 
•uffident  to  maintain  his  authority,  and  Moahesh  and  all  the 
neigfabonring  clans  became  involved  in  hostilities  with  one 
another  and  with  the  whites.  In  1851  Moshcsh  joined  the 
npublican  party  in  the  Soverdgnty  in  an  invitation  to  Fretonus 
to  recTOU  th«  Vaal.  The  intervention  ot  Pretorfut  mulled 
la  the  Sand  River  Convention  of  iSsi,  which  acknowUdged 
the  Independence  of  the  Transvaal  but  left  the  status  of  the 
Sovereignty  untouched.  The  British  government  (ibe  &tst 
Ruucll  administration),  which  had  rduaantly  agreed  to  the 
anncaation  of  the  cotmtiy,  had.  however,  already  repented  its 
decision  and  had  resolved  to  ^>andon  the  Sovereignty.  I^rd 
Grey  (the  3rd  earl),  secretary  of  slate  Tor  the  colonics,  in  a 
deipMch  to  Sir  Hariy  Smith  dated  the  aist  of  October  iSsr, 
declaTtd,"The  ultimate  abandonment  of  the  Orange  Sovereignly 
■hoiild  be  a  settled  point  in  OUT  policy."  A  meeting  of  rtpresenia- 
Uvn  ot  all  European  inhabilanta  of  the  Sovereignty,  elected 
«0  manhood  aaffrage,  held  at  Bloenlontcia  in  June  18  ja,  never* 


thelm  declared  in  favour  of  tba  retention  of  British  rule.  At 
the  claw  of  that  year  a  settlement  was  at  length  concluded 
with  lloabdh,  whi^  Ieft,periupa,  thatchiefina  stroogcrpotttioa 
than  be  had  hitherto  been.  (See  Basutoland:  Hitlory.)  There 
had  been  ministerial  changes  in  England  and  the  ministry  then 
In  power— that  of  Lord  Aberdeen— adhered  to  the  detccmuu- 
tion  to  withdraw  from  the  Soverdgnty.  Sir  George  Russell 
Clerk  waa  sent  out  hi  1853  as  apodal  commissionar  "for  the 
settling  and  adiusting  of  the  affairs"  of  the  Sovereignty,  and  in 
August  of  that  year  he  summoned  a  meeting  of  delegates  to 
determine,  upon  a  form  of  self-government.  At  that  time  there 
were  wme  15,000  whites  in  the  country,  many  of  them  recent 
emigranu  from  Cape  Colony.  There  were  among  them  numbers 
of  farmers  and  tradesmen  of  British  blood.  The  majority  of 
the  whites  still  wished  for  the  continuance  of  British  nde  provided 
that  it  was  effective  and  the  country  guarded  against  its  cnemici. 
The  reprcMntatiom  of  their  delegates,  who  drew  up  a  ptoposei 
constitution  retaining  British  control,  were  unavailing.  Sir 
George  Gerk  announced  that,  as  the  elected  ddegatea  were 
unwilling  to  latest^  to  form  an  independent  govcro-  1,^^,,^ 
ment,  he  would  enter  into  negotiations  with  other  mm 
pcnons.  "  And  then,  "  writes  Dr  Theal,  "  was  seen  *fwrf  m 
the  Strange  spectacle  of  an  English  commissioner 
addressing  men  who  wished  to  be  free  of  British  control 
as  the  friendly  and  well-disposed  inhabitants,  while  for 
■  those  who  desired  to  remain  British  subjects  and  who  claimed 
that  protection  to  which  they  believed  themselves  entitled 
lie  had  no  eympalbizing  word."  While  the  elected  delegates 
sent  two  members  to  England  to  try  and  induce  the  government 
to  alter  their  decisioo  Sir  George  Clerk  speedily  came  to  terms 
with  a  commiltee  formed  by  the  republican  party  and  presided 
over  by  Mr  J.  H.  Hoffman.  Even  before  this  commiiiee  met 
a  roy^  proclamation  had  been  signed  (Januaiy  30,  1854) 
"abandoning  and  renouncing  aH  dominion"  in  the  Sovereignty. 
A  convention  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  country 
was  signed  at  Bloemfontein  on  the  33rd  of  February  by  Sir 
George  Clerk  and  the  republican  committee,  and  on  the  nth 
of  March  the  Boer  government  assumed  office  and  Ibe  republican 
flag  was  hoisted.  Five  days  later  the  representatives  of  the 
elected  delegates  had  an  interview  in  London  with  the  colonial 
secretary,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  informed  them  that  it 
was  now  too  late  to  discuas  the  question  of  the  retention  ci 
Britisb  rule.  The  colonial  secretary  added  that  ft  was  impossible 
for  England  to  suf^y  troopa  to  constantly  advancing  outposts, 
"c^Kcially  as  Cape  Town  and  the  port  of  TaUe  Bay  were  all 
the  really  required  in  South  Africa.**  In  withdrawing  from  the 
Sovereignty  the  British  government  declared  that  it  had  "no 
allian>:e  with  any  native  chief  or  tribes  to  the  northward  of  the 
Orange  River  with  the  exception  of  the  Griqua  chief  Captain 
Adam  Kok."  Kdc  was  not  formidable  in  a  military  sense, 
nor  could  he  prevent  individual  Griquaa  from  alienating  their 
lands.  Eventually,  in  1861,  he  sold  his  sovereign  rights  to  the 
Free  State  for  £4000  and  removed  with  his  followeis  to  the 
district  now  known  as  Criqualand  East  (F.  R.  C.) 

On  the  abandonment  of  British  rule  representatfvei  of  the 
people  were  elected  and  met  at  Bloemfontein  on  the  18th  >4 
March  1854,  and  between  that  date  and  the  iSth  i^^m, 
of  April  were  engaged  in  framing  a  constitution.  The 
countrywas  declared  a  republic  and  named  the  Orange 
Free  Sute.  All  persons  of  European  blood  posttssing  a  ill 
months'  residential  qualification  were  to  be  granted  full  burgher 
rights.  The  sole  legislative  authority  was  vested  in  a  single 
popularly  elected  chamber  styled  the  volksraad.  Executive 
authority  was  entrusted  to  a  president  elected  by  the  burgheis 
from  a  Ust  submitted  by  the  volksraad.  The  pre»dent  was  10 
be  assisted  by  an  executive  coundl,  was  to  hoU  olRce  for  fi\-e 
years  and  wu  eligible  for  re-election.  The  constitution  was 
subsequently  modified  but  remained  of  a  liberal  character.  A 
residence  of  five  years  in  the  country  was  required  before  aliens 
could  become  naturalixed.  The  first  present  waa  Mr  Hoffman, 
but  he  waa  accused  of  being  too  complaisant  towards  Moslicsh  and 
rcMgned,  bclnf  aucceedcd  in  1855  by  Mr  J.  N.  Boibof,  one  of 
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the  voortrekken,  who  had  previoiuly  taken  «n  tctlve  put 
in  the  affain  of  Natal. 

Distracted  among  thenuelvca,  with  the  formidable  Basuto 
power  OD  their  southern  and  eastern  flank,  the  traublea  of  the 
4  7>aM-  infant  state  were  speedily  added  to  by  the  action  of 
vM/ntW  the  Transvaal  Boers.  Marlhiniu  Prctorius,  who  had 
succeeded  to  his  fatber'a  position  as  commandani- 
general  of  Potchefstroom,  wished  to  bring  about  a 
confederation  between  the  two  Boer  states.  Peaceful  overtures 
from  Pretorius  were  declined,  and  some  of  his  partisans  in  the 
Free  Slate  were  accused  of  treason  (February  1837).  Thereupon 
Pretorius,  aided  by  Paul  Kmger,  conducted  a  raid  into  the  Free 
State  territory.  On  learning  of  the  Invasion  President  Boshof 
prodaimed  martial  law  throughout  the  country.  The  snajority 
of  the  burghers  rallied  to  bis  support,  and  on  the  ijlh  of  May 
the  two  oppodng  forces  faced  one  another  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhenostcr.  President  Boshof  not  only  got  together  some 
eight  hundred  men  within  the  Free  State,  but  he  received  offers 
of  support  from  Commandant  Schoeman,  the  Transvaal  leader 
In  the  Zoutpansberg  district  and  from  Commandant  Joubert  of 
Lydenburg.  Pretorius  and  Kniger,Tealiziiig  that  they  would  have 
to  sustain  attack  from  both  north  and  south,  abandoned  their 
enterprise.  Tlirir  force,  too,  only  amounted  to  some  three 
hundred.  Kniger  came  to  Boshof's  camp  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
the  "  army  "  of  Prctorius  n-tumed  north  and  on  the  ind  of  June 
ft  treaty  of  peace  was  ugned,  each  state  acknowledging  the 
absolute  indqxndence  of  the  other.  The  cmdoct  of  Pretorius 
was  stigmatized  as  **  blameworthy.  "  Several  of  the  malcontents 
in  the  Free  SUtc  who  had  joined  Pretorius  permanently  settled 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  other  Free  Sutera  who  had  been  guilty 
of  high  treason  were  arrested  and  punished.  This  experience 
did  not,  however,  heal  the  party  strife  within  the  Free  State. 
In  consequence  of  the  dissensions  among  the  burghers  President 
Boihof  tendered  his  resignation  in  February  1858,  but  was  for 
ft  time  induced  to  remain  In  office.  The  difficulties  of  the  state 
weteai  that  time  (1858)  so  greatthat  the  volksraad  in  December 
of  that  year  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  confederatton  with 
the  Cape  Colony.  This  proposition  received  the  strong  support 
of  Sir  George  Grey,  then  governor  ot  Cape  Colony,  but  his  view 
did  not  commend  Itsclt  to  the  Bnlish  government,  and  was  not 
adopted  (see  Soura  Afuca:  HiOary).  la  the  same  year  the 
disputes  between  the  Basutos  and  the  Boeta  culminated  bi  open 
war.  Both  parties  hid  claims  to  land  beyond  the  Warden  line, 
and  each  party  had  taken  possession  of  what  it  could,  tbc 
Basutos  being  also  expert  cat  tic- lifters.  In  the  war  the  advantage 
rested  with  the  Basutos;  thereupon  the  Free  State  appealed  to 
Sir  George  Grey,  who  induced  Moshe^  to  come  to  terms.  On 
the  isih  of  October  1858  a  treaty  was  »gned  defining  anew  the 
boundary.  The  peace  was  nominal  only,  while  the  burghers 
were  also  involved  in  disputes  with  other  tribes.  Mr.  Bo^of 
again  tendered  his  resignation  (February  1859)  and  retired  to 
NatftL  Hftny  of  the  burghers  would  have  ftt  thk  time  welcomed 
union  with  the  Transvaal,  but  learning  from  Sir  George  Grey 
that  such  a  union  would  nidlify  the  conventions  of  iSji  and  1854 
and  necessitate  the  reconsideration  of  Great  Britain's  policy 
towards  the  native  tribes  north  of  the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers, 
the  pioiect  drq>fwd.  Commandant  PRtorius  waa,  however, 
elected  present  In  place  of  Mr  Boshof.  Though  unable  to 
effect  a  durable  peace  with  the  Basutos,  or  to  realize  hit  ftndiltion 
for  the  aeation  of  one  powerful  Boer  republic,  Pretorius  saw 
the  Free  Sute  begin  to  grow  in  strength.  The  fertile  district  of 
Bethulie  as  well  as  Adam  Kok*!  territory  was  acquired,  and  thete 
was  a  con^derable  increase  ra  the  white  population.  The 
burghers  generally,  however,  had  not  learned  the  need  of  dis* 
cipline,  of  confidence  in  their  elected  rulers,  or  that  to  carry  on 
a  government  taxes  must  be  leaded.  Wearied  like  Mr  Boshof  of 
a  thankless  task,  and  more  httemted  in  affairs  in  the  Transvaal 
than  in  those  of  the  Free  State,  Pretorius  resigned  the  presidency 
in  i86j,  and  after  an  interval  of  seven  months  Mr  (afterwards  Sir) 
John  Henry  Brand  (^.v.),  an  advocate  at  the  Cape  bar,  was 
elected  present.  He  assumed  office  in  February  18A4.  His 
cUctioB  proved  a  tumlnf-paint  in  the  Uitory  ol  tte  maaxy^ 


which,uoder  his  beneficent  and  tactful  guidance,  bccamapeftcrfnl 

and  prosperous  and,  in  some  respects,  a  modd  Mate.  B«l 
before  peace  could  be  esublU>ed  an  end  had  to  be  made 
ofthediflicultieswithtbeBasutos.  Hoabedi continued 
to  menace  the  Free  State  border.  Attempts  at  accom- 
modation made  by  the  governor  of  Cape  Colony  (Sir 
Philip  Wodehouse)  failed,  and  war  between  the  Free  StatA  and 
Hoshesh  was  renewed  in  1S65.  The  Boers  gained  considerable 
succcsses,andtbish)duced  Ho^ttsh  tosue  for  peace.  Tbetervift 
exaaed  were,  however,  too  harsh  for  a  nation  yet  u^irokeB 
to  accept  permanently.  A  treaty  was  signed  at  Tliat«  Boslgo  in 
April  1866,  but  war  again  broke  out  io  1867,  and  tlie  Free  State 
attracted  to  its  side  a  large  number  of  adventurers  from  all  parts 
of  South  Africa.  The  burghers  thus  reinforced  gained  at  length 
a  decisive  victory  over  their  great  antagonist,  every  stronghold 
in  Basutoland  save  Thaba  Bosigo  being  stormed.  Mosbesb  now 
turned  in  earnest  to  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  for  pteacrvatloQ.  Hi* 
prayer  was  heeded,  and  in  1868  ho  and  his  country  were  taken 
under  Briti^  protection.  Thus  the  thirty  years'  strife  beisrea 
the  Basutos  and  tbe  Boos  came  to  an  rad.  Tbe  g^ig,^^ 
interventimi  of  the  governor  of  C^  Colony  ledtothe  o#ae 
conclusion  of  the  treatyofAliwal  North  (Feb.  1 3, 18^), 
which  defined  the  borders  between  the  Orange  Free 
Sute  and  Basutoland.  The  country  lying  to  the  north  <A  tho 
Orange  river  and  west  of  the  Calcdon,  formeriy  a  part  of  Basuto- 
land, was  ceded  to  the  Free  State  (see  Basutoland).  This 
country,  some  hundred  miles  long  and  nearly  thirty  wide,  is  • 
fertile  stretdi  of  agricultural  land  <m  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Maluti  mountalrts.  It  lies  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  6000  ft.,  ud 
is  well  watered  by  the  Caledon  and  its  tribntaiiea.  It  hat  ever 
since  bedi  known  as  the  Conquered  Territory,  and  It  formsto-day 
oneof  the  richest  corn-growing  dIslrlcU  In  South  Africa.  A  year 
after  the  addition  of  the  Conquered  Territory  to  the  state  another 
boundary  dispute  was  settled  by  tbe  arbitration  <rf  Mr  Keatc, 
lieutenant-governor  of  Natal.  By  tbe  Sand  River  Convention 
independence  had  been  granted  to  tbe  Boets  Bving  "  north  of  the 
Vaal,"  and  the  dispute  turned  on  the  qnestion  as  to  what  atresia 
constituted  the  tne  upper  course  of  that  river.  Mr  Kcnta 
decided  (Feb.  19, 1S70)  agunst  the  Free  State  view  ftitd  filed  the 
Klip  river  as  the  dividing  line,  the  Ttiosvaal  thus  seeming  ibc 
Wakkerslroora  and  adjacent  districts. 

The  Basntotand  difficulties  were  no  sooner  amnged  than  the 
Free  Staters  found  themselves  confronted  with  a  serions  difficulty 
on  their  western  border.  In  the  years  1870-1871  a  ^^^^ 
large  number  of  diggers  had  settled  on  the  diamond 
fields  near  the  Junction  of  the  Vaal  and  Grange  rivers,  inmUtty 
which  were  dtoated  hi  part  oa  land  dalmed  by  the 
Criquadilef  NlcboIasWaterboerandbythePteeSlate.  - 
Hie  Free  Stale  established  a  temporary  govemnient  over  the 
diamond  fields,  but  the  admin btrat ion  of  this  body  was  saUs- 
factory  neither  to  the  Free  State  nor  to  the  diggers.  At  thia 
juncture  Waterboer  offmd  to  place  the  territory  under  tb* 
admfaiistration  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  offer  was  aoxpted,  and 
on  the  J7th  of  October  r87t  the  district,  together  with  aonw 
adjacent  territoiy  to  which  the  Transvaal  had  laid  claim,  was 
proclalmed.underthcname  of  Griqualand  West,  British  territory. 
Waterboer's  claims  were  based  on  the  treaty  concluded  by  Ua 
father  with  the  British  In  1834,  and  on  various  arrangements  with 
the  Kok  chiefs;  the  Fr»  State  based  iu  cbum  on  its  purchasa 
of  Adam  Kok's  sovereign  rights  and  on  long  occupation.  Tho 
difference  between  proprietorship  and  sovereignty  was  confused 
or  ignored.  That  Waterboer  exercised  no  authority  fai  the  dia- 
pnted  district  was  admitted.  When  tbe  Britiib  anneaatlon  took 
place  a  party  in  the  volksraad  wished  to  goto warwith  Britain, 
but  the  wiser  counsels  of  Prendent  Brand  prevailed.  The  Free 
State,  however,  did  not  abandon  its  dafms.  The  matter  involved 
no  tittle  hritatlon  between  the  parties  concerned  untfl  July  tS76> 
It  was  then  disposed  of  by  the  4th  eari  of  Carnarvon,  at  that  time 
secretary  of  sUte  for  the  colonies,  who  granted  to  the  Free  Stat* 
£90,000  "ni  fun  satbbction  of  aH  claims  which  it  oonnden  it 
may  possess  to  Griqualand  West."  Lord  Carnarvon  decbwd 
to  cotcitata  lha  {mpoMl  nade  bjr  Mr  Bnad  that  the  liniwr 
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abooM  be  ffvta  up  hy  Gnat  Britain.  One  thing  tt  least  u 
cettain  with  rcgaid  to  the  diamood  &eld»— they  were  ihe  means 
of  mtonag  the  cndtt  asd  praiperity  of  the  Fiee  State.  la  the 
apiiuaii,nonov«r,of  IfoTlwdiWhohtiwiitacBthetaiitoryof  the 
Boer  Republic*  and  has  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  the  Boeit. 
tbe  anoexaUon  of  Ciiqualaod  West  was  probaWy  in  tbe  best 
interests  of  the  Free  State.  There  was,"  be  sUtes,  "  no 
nltenative  from  British  sovcreifnty  other  than  an  iadcpendcnt 
diamond  field  i^blic." 

At  this  time,  laigdy  owing  to  the  cihamtlog  stmg^  with  tbe 
Basutos,  the  Free  State  Boers,  like  their  Tmnsvaal  netghboars, 
bad  drifted  into  finaadal  straits.  A  paper  currency  had  been 
instituted,  and  the  nolet— currently  known  as  "  Unebadu  " — 
seoa  dioi^ied  to  Icm  iIub  baU  their  nominal  vahte.  Commerce 
was  InrBBly  carried  on  by  barter,  and  many  cases  «rf  bankruptcy 
occurod  in  tbe  state.  But  as  Biitisb  annexation  in  1S77  uvcd 
the  Transvaal  from  bankruptcy,  so  did  the  influx  of  British  and 
other  inmifnats  to  tbe  diamond  fiddt,  in  tbe  eady  'seventies, 
Tcstoec  puUic'creifit  and  indMduai  prosperity  to  the  Boeisof 
tbe  Free  Sute.  The  diaoMmd  fiddt  oSeied  a  ready  market  for 
stock  and  other  agricultural  produce.  Honey  flowed  into  tbe 
pockets  of  the  fanners.  Public  credit  was  restored.  "  Blue- 
backs  "  noovered  par  valne,  and  were  called  in  and  redeemed  by 
the  govenmcsL  Vabable  diamond  mines  were  also  discovered 
vitbbi  the  Free  Sute,  of  wUdi  the  one  at  Jagersfontdn  is  the 
richest.  Capital  from  Kimberiey  and  London  was  soon  provided 
vith  whkh  to  work  them. 

Tbe  rdations  between  the  BritUi  and  tbe  ^ee  SUte,  after 
the  qucationof  thebonodarywasoncesettletl,  remained  perfectly 
niMttble  down  to  the  outbreak  of  tbe  Boer  War  bi 
1899.  Ffom  1870  onward  tbe  history  of  tbe  state 
'  was  one  of  quiet,  steady  progrcM.  At  tbe  time  of  the 
first  annexation  of  the  Ttanavaal  tbe  Free  State 
dedtned  Lord  Cfemarvon's  iavitatiim  to  federate  with  tbe  other 
Sooth  African  ceonnui^es.  In  18S0,  when  a  rising  of  the 
Boers  in  tbe  Transvaal  was  threatening.  President  Brand  showed 
every  desire  to  avert  tbe  conflicL  He  suggested  that  Sir  Henry 
(feVilUeis,  Chief  Justice  of  Cape  Colony,  sbouM  be  sent  into  the 
Transvaal  to  codnvour  togaugethe  true  state  of  affairs  in  that 
country.  This  suggesliot  was  not  acted  upon,  but  when  war 
bn^  out  in  the  Tnnsvaal  Brand  dedbied  to  take  any  part  In 
tbe  straggle.  lo  spite  of  the  neutral  attitude  taken  by  their 
govemincat  a  number  of  tbe  Free  State  Boers,  living  in  the 
Bortheni  part  «t  the  country,  tfent  to  the  Transvaal  and  Jcnned 
their  bnthren  then  in  arms  against  the  British.  This  fact  was 
not  allowed  to  influence  the  friendly  relations  between  the  Free 
Stale  and  Great  Britain.  In  18S8  Sir  John  Brand  died.  In  him 
the  Boets,  not  only  in  the  Free  State  but  in  tbe  whole  of  South 
AfoicB,  lost  one  of  tbe  most  eidightened  and  moat  upright  rulers 
and  leadets  tbey  have  ever  had.  He  reallKd  ibe  dlrinterested 
aiaos  panned  hy  the  British  government,  without  always 
approving  itsmeUuda.  Though  he  had  thrown  the  weight  of  his 
inflnence  s^inat  Lord  Camuvon's  fcdcnUloo  scheme  Brand 
dbappnved  tadal  rivalries. 

Bming  the  period  of  Brandt  preridency  a  great  change,  both 
political  and  economic,  had  come  over  South  Africa.  The  re- 
newal of  tbe  ptdicy  of  British  expansion  had  been  answered  by 
the  fomatiea  of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  which  represented  the 
mdal  niratieiw  of  the  DvtclMpeaklng  petqde,  and  had  active 
bcuidieB  in  tbe  Free  State.  This  alteratkin  in  tbe  political 
ovtlook  was  accompanied,  and  in  part  occasioned,  by  economic 
changes  of  great  significance!.  The  development  of  the  diamond 
and  of  the  g^  and  coal  industries— of  which  Brand  saw 
tbe  bfg™'""B  terreadiing  consequences,  bringing  the  Boer 
repnUics  into  vital  contact  wtth  the  new  Industrial  era.  The 
Free  Staters,  under  Brand's  role,  had  shown  eonsideraUe  ability 
to  adaft  tbdr  policy  to  meet  the  altered  situation.  In  1889  an 
agreement  was  come  to  between  tbe  Free  State  and  the  Cape 
ColoBjr  govennncnt,  whereby  the  latter  were  empowered  10 
estead,  at  tbclr  tifra  cost,  tbrir  rsilwqr  system  to  Bbemfontein. 
Hie  Ffce  Sute  retained  the  ri^t  to  purchase  this  extension 
at  oost  pdci^  a  right  thty  enitjsed  after  the  Jameson  Kaid. 


Having  accepted  the  asshtance  of  the  Cape  government  in  con- 
structing iu  railway,  the  state  also  in  1S89  entered  into  a  Customs 
Union  Convention  with  them.  Tbe  convention  was  the  outcome 
of  acMfcteneehddat  ^teXownln  t888,  at  whkA  dd^tes 
from  Natal,  the  Tm  Sute  and  the  Cobmy  attended.  Natal  at 
this  time  had  not  seen  its  way  to  entering  the  Customs  Union, 
but  did  so  at  a  later  date. 

In  January  1889  Mr  F.  W.  Rtiu  was  elected  pre«dent  of  tbe 
F^  State.  His  acceadon  to  the  presidency  marked  tbe  be^n- 
ning  of  a  new  and  disastrous  line  of  policy  in  the 
external  affairs  of  the  country.  Mr  Reits  had  no 
soonergotlntot^cethanameetingwasarrangedwith  rnltmil& 
Mr  Kruger.president  of  the  Transvaal,  at  which  various 
terms  of  an  agreement  dealing  with  the  railways,  terms  of  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  and  what  vnts  called  a  political 
treaty,  were  discussed  and  decided  upon.  The  polIticoJ  treaty 
refcired  in  general  terms  to  a  federal  union  between  tbe  Transvaal 
and  the  Free  Sute,  and  bound  each  of  them  to  help  the  other, 
whenever  the  indefiendence  of  either  should  be  aasidted  or 
threatened  from  without,  unless  the  sute  so  called  upon  for 
assistance  should  be  able  to  show  the  injustice  of  the  cause  of 
quarrel  in  which  the  other  lUte  had  engaged.  While  thus 
committed  to  a  dangerous  alliance  with  its  northern  neighbour 
no  change  was  raade  in  internal  administrBtion.  The  Free  State, 
tn  fact,  from  its  geograpUcal  position  reaped  the  benefits  without 
incurring  tbe  anxieties  consequent  on  the  settlement  of  a  large 
uitlamUr  p<H>ulation  on  the  Rand.  The  state,  however,  became 
increasini^y  identified  with  the  reactionary  party  in  the  Trans- 
vaaL  In  1895  the  v(41umad  passed  a  resolution,  in  which  tb^ 
deebrcd  tbdr  readiness  to  entertain  a  proposition  from  the 
Transvaal  in  favour  of  some  form  of  fcdenil  union.  In  the  same 
year  Mr  Reitz  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  Free  State,  and 
was  succeeded  in  February  1896  by  M.  T.  Steyn  a  judge 
of  the  Hi^  Court.  In  1896  President  Steyn  ^4sited  Pretoria, 
where  be  received  an  ovation  as  the  probable  future  pre^dent 
of  the  two  Republics.  A  further  ofTemive  and  defensive  alliance 
between  the  two  Republics  was  then  entered  into,  under  which 
tbe  Free  State  took  up  arms  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with 
tbe  Tcamvaal  in  1899. 

In  1S97  President  Kmger,  bent  on  still  further  cementing  the 
union  with  the  Free  State,  visited  Bloemfontnn.  It  was  on  this 
occation  that  Prcudent  Krugcr,  referring  lo  the  London  Conven- 
tion, spoke  of  Queen  Victoria  as  a  Imuje  Vromt,  an  expression 
wUch  caused  a  good  deal  of  offence  in  England  at  the  time,  but 
which,  to  any  one  bmiliar  with  the  homely  phraseology  of  the 
Boers,  obviously  was  not  meant  by  Pre^dcnt  Kruger  as  insult  ing. 

In  orderlo  understand  the  attitude  which  the  Free  State  took 
at  this  time  in  rdatton  to  the  Transvaal ,  it  is  necessary  to  review 
the  history  of  Mr  Rrfu  from  an  earlier  dale.  Pre- 
viously to  Us  becoming  prcndent  of  the  Free  State  Zmmb^ 
he  had  acted  as  its  Chief  Justice,  and  still  earlier  in  dSS^*' 
life  had  practiced  as  on  advocate  in  Cape  Colony.  In 
1881  Mr  ReiU  had,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Steyn,  come  under 
the  influence  of  a  clever  German  named  Boi^kenbagen,  the 
editor  of  tbe  BioemfoiOein  Exprets.  These  three  men  were 
principally  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  Afrikander  Bond 
(see  Cape  CoMin:  History).  From  1881  onwards  they  cherished 
tbe  idea  of  an  independent  South  Africa.  Brand  had  been  far 
too  sagadous  to  be  led  away  by  this  pseudo-nationalist  dream, 
and  did  his  utmost  to  discountenance  the  Bond.  At  the  same 
time  his  policy  was  guided  by  a  uncere  patriotism,  which  looked 
to  Ihe  true  prosperity  of  the  Free  State  as  well  as  to  that  of  tbe 
whole  of  South  Africa.  From  his  death  may  be  dated  the  dis- 
astrous tine  of  policy  which  led  to  the  extinction  of  the  sute  as 
a  repuUic.  The  one  prominent  member  of  the  volksraad  who 
inherited  the  tradtU'ons  and  enlightened  views  of  President 
Brand  was  Mr  (Afterwards  Sir)  John  G.  Fraser.  Mr  Fraser, 
who  was  OB  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  i8<>*. 
was  tbe  eon  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  had  "  * 

minister  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  since  the  '"''•'''5 
century.  He  grew  up  to  the  country  of  his  father's  f^^^ 
and  he  oenristently  warned  the  Free  StaU  of  tbe  ineviwwe 
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result— Uie  loM  of  indepmdetice— which  auu  toOam  their 
■nisduevout  policy  in  beuiiB  led  by  the  TranviaU  The  nau  of 
Boers  in  the  Fm  Sutc,  dclwled  by  t  bdief  in  Great  Britain's 
weakliest,  paid  no  heed  to  his  lemonstraiiccs.  Mr  Fraser  lived 
to  see  the  fulfiltoent  of  these  prophecies.  After  the  British 
occupation  of  Bloemfontein  be  cast  in  bis  lot  with  the  Imperial 
Goveninient,ieaIisiiig  that  it  had  ibii^t  for  those  vciy  prindpics 
wluch  President  Brand  and  he  had  laboured  for  in  bygone  ycaia. 

On  eoieriag  Bloemfontein  in  igoo  the  British  obtained  posses- 
sion of  certain  state  p^>ers  which  contained  recordsof  negotiaiions 
between  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  Sute.  The  evidence 
ooalained  in  these  state  records  to  deariy  marks  the  difference 
between  the  policy  of  Mt  Kruger  and  the  pacific,  commercial 
policy  of  President  Brand  and  his  followers,  that  the  documenU 
call  for  careful  consideration.  From  these  papers  it  waa  found 
that,  in  18S7,  two  scci«t  conlcmjces  bad  talmi  place  between 
KpKUntativea  of  the  Republics,  dealint  with  various  political 
ud  economical  questions.  At  the  first  of  these  conferences, 
held  in  Pretoria,  the  object  of  the  Free  Sute  deputies  were  to 
arrange  a  general  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  which  would 
knit  the  stales  morackaely  together,  and  to  come  to  some  agree- 
ment with  reference  to  the  scheme  for  building  a  railway  acroM 
the  Free  State  from  the  Cape,  to  connect  wilk  a  farther  eztforion 
in  the  Transvaal  to  Pretoria.  The  deputation  also  urged  the 
Transvaal  to  join  the  South  African  Customs  Union.  Both  of 
these  susgestions  were  stnmgly  disq>proved  by  Mr  Kruger, 
iimmiifK  u  th^  meant  knittinc  to|ethcr  the  Boer  republics  and 
the  Britidi  possessions,  instead  of  merely  bnn^ng  the  Free 
State  into  completer  dependence  on  the  Transvaal.  From  the 
mtDutes  of  this  conference  it  is  dear  that  the  two  deputations 
were  practically  at  cross  purposes.  In  the  minds  of  President 
Itniger  and  1^  immediate  follosrcrs  one  idea  was  donunanti 
that  of  ointing  and  keeping  out  at  all  costs  British  influence  and 
interests.  On  the  part  of  the  Free  State  there  was  obviously 
a  genuine  desire  to  further  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  to- 
gether with  the  general  pro^rity  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa. 
In  Pteudent  Krvget's  eyes  British  trade  meant  ruin;  he  dedred 
to  keep  It  out  ^  the  Republic  at  all  costs,  and  be  begged  the 
Free  State  to  delay  the  construction  of  their  railway  until  the 
DelapM  Bay  line  waa  completed.  He  sud,  "  Delsgoa  is  a  life 
or  death  question  for  us.  Help  us:  if  you  hook  00  to  the  Cdony 
you  cut  our  throat.  .  . ' .  How  can  our  sute  caiit  without  the 
Delagoa  railway?  Keep  free."  With  legard  to  the  Customs 
Union,  President  Kruger  was  equally  ero^atic;  he  begged  the 
Free  State  to  steer  clear  of  it.  "  Customs  Unions,"  he  said, "  are 
made  between  equal  states  with  equal  access  to  harbours.  We 
are  striving  to  settle  the  question  of  our  own  harbour  peacefully. 
The  English  will  only  use  their  position  to  swindle  the  Tmnavaal 
of  its  proper  receipts."  In  response,  Mr  Fraser,  one  of  the 
Free  &ate  delegates,  remarked  that  a  harbour  requires  forts, 
■oUierB,  ships  and  sailorB  to  man  them,  or  else  it  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  first  gunboat  that  happened  to  assaU  it.  Preudent 
Kruger  replied  that  once  the  Transvaal  had  a  harbo«r  fordgn 
powers  would  intervene.  Mr  Wobnarans  was  as  emphatic  as 
President  Kruger.  "  Wait  a  few  years.  .  .  .  You  know  our 
aecret  policy.  We  cannot  treat  the  [Cape)  O^y  at  we  would 
treat  you.  The  Cokmy  would  destroy  us.  It  Is  not  the  Dutch 
there  we  are  fighting  against.  Time  shall  show  what  we  mean  to 
do  with  them;  for  the  present  we  must  keep  them  oS." 

The  result  of  this  conference  was  a  secret  aesuon  of  the 
Transvaal  voiksraad  and  the  propositi^  of  a  seoet  treaty 
with  the  Free  State,  by  which  each  state  dmdd  bind 
^^2^      ksdf  not  to  build  railways  to  its  frontier  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  the  eastern  and  northern  frmitiers 
of  the  Transvaal  being  excepted.  The  nulwsy  from 
Pretoifa  to  Bloemfontein  was  to  be  proceeded  with;  neitb« 
party  waa  to  enter  the  Customs  Unkn  irithont  the  cansent 
of  die  other.  H»  lyuuvnal  was  to  pay  £10,000  annually 
to  the  Free  State  for  loss  incurred  for  not  having  the  railway 
to  Cape  Colony.   Such  a  treaty  as  the  one  pn^wsed  would 
simply  have  enslaved  the  Free  Sute  to  the  Transvaal,  and  it 
was  rejected  by  the  Free  Sute  voiksraad.  Frcsideat  Kruger 


detendned  on  a  still  more  active  measure,  and  proceeded  with 
Dr  Leyds  to  interview  Prcadent  Brand  at  Bloemfonteitt.  A 
series  of  nteetingt  took  place  In  October  of  the  same  year 
(1887).  Preudent  Brand  opened  the  proceedings  by  proposing 
a  treaty  of  friendship  and  free  trade  between  the  two 
Republics,  in  which  a  number  of  useful  and  thoroughly  prac- 
tical provisions  were  so.  forth.  President  Kruger,  however,  socm 
brushed  these  propositions  aude,  and  responded  bystatingtbat, 
in  conudcnition  of  the  common  enemy  and  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  Republic,  an  offen^ve  and  ddensive  alliance 
mw  be  preliminary  to  any  closer  union.  To  thb  Brand  rejoined 
that,  as  Car  as  the  offensive  waa  concerned,  he  did  not  desire  to 
be  a  party  to  attacking  any  one,  and  as  for  the  defensive,  wher^ 
was  the  prcsung  danger  of  the  enemy  which  Kruger  feared? 
The  Free  Sute  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  its  ndghbouis, 
nor  (added  Brand)  would  the  Transvaal  have  need  for  such  an 
allianceaathe  one  ptopoaed  if  its  poU^  would  on|y  remdn  peace- 
ful and  condliatwy.  At  a  later  date  In  the  onfmnce  (see 
Txanbvsal)  president  Brand  ^iparently  dianged  his  policy, 
and  himself  drafted  a  constitution  resembling  that  of  the  United 
Stales.  This  constitution  appeals  to  have  been  moddled  on 
termi  a  great  deal  too  Hbenl  and  enlightened  to  please  Mr  Kruger, 
whoae  one  idea  waa  to  have  at  his  command  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Free  Sute  when  he  should  require  them,  and  who  pressed 
for  an  offensive  and  defoisive  alliance.  Brand  refused  to  allow 
the  Free  Sute  to  be  committed  to  a  suicidal  treaty,  or  draggea 
into  any  wild  poligr  whldi  the  Transvaal  might  deem  it  ea- 
pedient  to  ado^A.  The  remit  of  the  wfade  conference  was  that 
Kruger  returned  to  Pretoria  completely  balBed,  and  for  a  lime 
the  Free  Sute  was  saved  from  being  a  party  to  the  fatal  policy 
into  which  others  subsequently  drew  it.  Independent  power 
of  actin  was  retained  by  Brand  for  the  Tkee  State  In  both 
the  i^tway  and  Customs  Union  questions. 

After  Sir  John  Brand's  death,  as  already  atated,  a  series  of 
agrecmenU  and  measures  gradually  subordinated  Free  State 
interesU  to  the  mistaken  ambition  and  narrow  views  of  the 
TiansvaaL  The  Influence  which  the  Kruger  party  had  dituned 
in  the  Free  State  was  evidenced  by  the  presidential  election  la 
1896,  when  Mr  Steyn  received  forty-one  voles  against  nineteen 
cast  for  Mr  Fmser.  That  this  election  should  have  Uken  phice 
immediatdy  after  the  Jameson  Raid  probaUy  increased  Mr 
Steyn'ama^nlty.  Underij^ngthenewp^tgradofHedlQrtheFree 
Sute  was  the  bdief  hdd,  tt  not  by  Ptcsldent  Sicyn  himself,  at 
least  by  his  followers,  that  the  two  republics  combtaed  would 
be  more  than  a  match  for  the  power  of  Gieit  Biilaln  should 
hostilities  occur. 

In  Decembn  1899  the  Vne  State  revised  ha  amstitutbn  la 
reference  to  the  frawhise  law,  and  the  period  residence 
necessary  to  obtain  naturalization  was  redu^  from  five  to  three 
years.  TheoathofallegtancetothestalewasBloncrequired,and 
no  renundalini  of  nationality  waa  insisted  upon.  In  189B  the 
Free  State  also  aicquieiced  in  the  new  convention  amnged  with 
regard  to  the  Customs  Union  between  the  Cape  COlmy,  Naul, 
BasutoIaodandthcBediuanalandProtectorale.  These  measures 
suggest  that  a  slight  rcaciitm  against  the  extreme  policy  of 
President  Kruget  had  set  in.  But  events  were  moving  rapidly 
In  the  Transvaal,  and  matters  bad  proceeded  too  far  tar  the 
Free  Sute  to  turn  ba(L  InUayiSwPnddentSteynssggesied 
the  OHifcrena  at  Bloemfontdn  between  Preudent  Kniger  and 
Sir  Alfred  Mihier,  but  this  aa,  if  it  eipressed  a  genuine  desira 
for  reoondliatien,  was  too  Ute.  Premdent  Kruger  had  got  the 
Frcs  SUU  enuind  In  his  methea.  The  FVee  SUten  were 
ptictlcaOy  bound,  under  the  irfteBsIve  and  defensive  alliance,  hi 
case  host^ties  arose  with  Great  Briuin,  either  to  denounce  the 
policy  to  which  they  had  so  unwisely  been  secretly  party,  or  to 
throw  in  their  bt  with  the  Transvaal.  War  occnned,  and  they 
accepted  the  ioevluble  cosiscqiienee.  For  President  „ 
Steya  and  the  Vm  State  d  1S99,  In  the  of  the 
negotiations  we  have  recorded,  neutrality  waa  impossible.  A 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  volksiaad  on  the  ijth  <^  September 
declaring  that  the  sUte  would  observe  iu  obligations  to  the 
Tunivaal  whatever  might  happen.   Before  war  had  actudy 
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broken  out  tlie  fnt  Stile  began  to  ezpd  Brilbh  siibjeris.  and 
Un  very  fim  act  of  war  was  commUied  by  Free  State  Boers, 
wbo,  on  the  iilb  of  October,  teixed  a  tnia  upon  tbe  border 
belonging  to  Natal.  The  events  o(  the  mr  m  gtvendwwbera 
(•ee  Tiansvaal:  Bisioryi. 

After  the  surrender  ol  Cronje  at  Paardeberg  on  tbe  a7th  of 
Fcbniuy  1900  Blocmfomem  wa*  occupied  by  the  British  txoop* 

  nndtt  Lord   Roberta  (March   13,)   and  on  tbe 

*ffy^  aSth  of  May  «  prodanetion  wu  isnied  anneslns  the 
irathm.  State  to  the  firitbh  domlnfons  under  the  Ittle 

of  Orange  Rfver  Colony.  For  neaHy  two  yeara  longer 
the  burghers  kept  the  field  under  Chriitian  de  Wet  (q.v.),  and 
other  leaders,  but  by  the  articles  of  peace  signed  on  the  3tst 
of  Hay  1903  British  toverdgnty  was  acknowledged.  A  civil 
administratfon  of  the  colony  was  established  early  In  iqot  with 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  as  governor.  Major  (afterwards  Sir)  ff.  J. 
Coold-Adams  was  appointed  lien  tenant -governor,  Miher  being 
fovemor  also  of  the  Transvaal,  which  countiv  datmed  most 
of  hisattentim.  A  nominated  legislative  councB  was  estabWied 
in  June  1901  of  which  Sir  John  Fraser  and  a  number  of  other ; 
prominent  eic-bnrgheTsbcciinieunofRcial  members.  Theraflways 
and  constabulary  of  the  two  colonies  were  (tgo^)  placed  under 
an  Inler-colonial  council;  active  measures  were  taken  for  the 
repatriation  of  the  prisoners  o!  war  and  the  Rodents  In  the 
ooncentratlon  camps,  and  in  every  direction  vigorous  and 
successful  efforts  were  made  to  repair  the  ravages  of  tbe  war. 
Over  £4,000,000  was  spent  by  the  British  government  in  Orange 
Colony  alone  on  these  objects.  At  the  same  time  efforts  were 
made,  with  a  fair  measure  of  success,  to  ttienglhen  the  British 
element  in  the  country  by  means  of  land  settlements.  Special 
attention  was  also  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country  by  building  new  lines  of  railway  traversing  the 
fertile  south-eastern  dbtricts  and  connecting  filoemfontein 
with  Natal  and  with  Kimberley.  Tbe  educational  system  was 
icoiganised  and  greatly  improved. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  leading  ex-binghen  co-operated  wltn 
the  admhiiitration  in  the  work  of  reconstruction.  The  loss 
_  of  their  independence  was,  however,  felt  bitterly  by  the 

Boers,  and  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  majority  was 
J  ujM.     highly  critical  of  the  work  ol  the  government.  Having 

recovered  from  the  worst  effects  of  the  war  the  Boers, 
both  b)  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Colony,  began  In  i  Q04  to  make 
organised  efforts  to  regain  their  political  ascendancy,  and  to 
king  pressure  on  the  government  in  respect  to  compensation, 
repatriation,  the  position  of  tbe  Dutch  language,  education  and 
ether  subjects  on  which  they  alleged  unfair  treatment.  This 
agitation,  as  far  as  the  Orange  River  Colony  was  concerned, 
coincided  with  the  return  to  South  Africa  of  ex-President  Steyn. 
Mr  Steyn  had  gone  to  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  did 
not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  until  the 
autumn  of  1904.  A  congress  of  ex-burghen  was  held  at  Braod- 
foft  In  December  1904,  when  among  other  resolutions  passed 
was  one  demanding  the  grant  of  self-government  to  the  colony. 
This  was  followed  in  July  1905  by  a  conference  at  Bloemfontein, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  national  union.  This  organization, 
known  as  the  Oranjie  Unit,  was  formally  constituted  In  May 
1906,  but  had  been  in  existence  'or  some  months  previously. 
A  similar  organization,  called  Het  Votk,  had  been  formed  by  the 
Ttansvaat  Boers  in  January  1905.  Both  unions  bad  constitutions 
•Irnost  identical  with  that  of  the  Alrikander  Bond,  and  their 
aims  were  simlUr — to  secure  the  triumph  of  Boer  ideals  in  state 
and  society.  Of  the  Oranjie  Unie  Mr  Abraham  Fischer  became 
chairman,  other  prominent  members  being  Messn  Rertiog, 
C.  dc  Wet  and  Sieyn.  Mr  Fischer,  the  leader  of  the  party,  was 
one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  on  the  Boer  side  In  the  pre-war 
pcTlod>  He  was  originally  an  attorney  in  Cape  Colony  and  had 
JitftNd  tbe  Free  Slate  bar  In  1875-  He  became  vice-president 
of  tbe  volksrsad  in  1893  and  a  member  of  the  executive  council 
^  the  state  In  r696.  He  was  one  of  the  most  trusted  counsellors 
of  Prc^deots  Steyn  and  Krager,  aod  tbe  ultimatum  sent  to  the 
Brftldi  en  the  eve  of  hostilities  was  recaU  by  him.  While  the 
w  wai  In  progrew  be  went  to  Europe  to  seek  suppon  Uit 
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the  Boer  canse.  He  tetnrned  to  Sooth  Aftkft  eaity  la  1905 
and  WIS  admitted  to  the  bar  of  tbe  Orange  Colony. 

A  oouater^rgtaiatioa  was  fonncd  by  the  ex*b<tfgben  wbo 
had  wbote  heartedly  accepted  the  nsw  outer  d  thlags^  lliesp 
took  the  title  of  tbe  Constftntional  psny,  and  Sir  J^'Ftesct 
was  eboaea  as  chakman.  In  Uoemfootdn  the  Constitutionaltau 
had  a  strong  foUowhig;  etsevdiere  their  supporters  were  aamcri* 
cally  wsnk.  It  was  Batewortby  that  the  pngramOHa  vl  the  two 
paitfci  weft  very  similar,  the  teal  dUtercnoe  bet  wen  tben  biiif 
the  altitude  with  wUeh  they  regarded  tbe  BritiA  conoezton. 
While  tbe  idea!  of  the  Unie  was  an  Afrikander  state,  the  Conr 
■litutionalists  deiired  the  perfect  equality  of  both  a^te  races. 

Tbe  advent  of  a  Uberal  adalnistration  nodsr  Sir  Etany 
CampbeH-Bannennaa  In  Great  Biitatn  In  DtcenAcr  190J 
compktely  altered  tbe  political  rftvatloa  In  tbe  late 
Boer  stales.  Tbe ^ncvtous  (Conservativa)  govanmicnt  ^pmrift 
hadinHarchiQosmadepobticaformofrcpnaentativO'  «••*»• 
government,  intended  to  lead  up  t*  self-government 
for  the  T^mnsvaal,  and  bad  IntimaUd  that  a  Anttar  conslitntfea 
wouM  be  svbaeqiieady  confemd  on  the  Otaage  Cokmy:  The 
Campbdl-'Bannemian  adminbtration  decided  to  do  without 
this  tnlermetUary  step  In  both  colonies.  In  AprD  1906  a  conv 
mltiee,  under  the  chairmansMp  of  Sir  J.  West-Rldgeway,  was 
sent  to  South  Africa  to  inquire  Into  and  report  vpon  various 
questions  regarding  the  basto  of  the  franchise,  dn^member 
constituencies  and  kindred  matters.  There  was  In  tbe  Orange 
Colony  a  conslderaUe  body  of  opinion  that  the  party  system  of 
government  should  be  avoided,  and  that  tbe  executive  sbould 
consist  ot  three  members  elected  by  the  slniJo  representative 
chamber  It  was  desired  to  obtain,  and  three  membeia  nominated 
by  the  govemor-In  short,  what  was  desired  was  a  restoratbo 
as  far  as  possible  of  the  <M  Free  Sute  constitution.  These  views 
were  laid  before  the  committee  on  their  visit  to  Bloemfontein 
in  June  1906.  When,  however,  the  outline  of  the  new  cobmHu- 
tlon  was  made  pubKc  in  December  1906  it  was  found  that  the 
British  government  had  decided  on  a  party  government  plan' 
which  would  have  the  inevitaUe  and  fully  foreseen  effect  of 
placing  the  country  in  the  power  of  tbe  Boer  majority.  It  was 
not  until  the  ist  of  July  1907  that  the  letiers-patem  conferring 
sdf-govemment  on  the  colony  were  promulgated,  the  decltoa 
for  thele^lalive  assembly  takbig  place  in  November  foUowiog. 
They  resulted  In  the  return  of  39  members  of  the  Oranjie  Unie, 
5  Cbnstttulionalists  and  4  Independents.  Tbe  Constitutionalists 
won  tour  of  the  five  seats  allotted  to  Bloemfontein,  Sir  Jolin 
Fraser  being  among  those  relumed.  FoDawing  the  elections 
the  governor.  Sir  Hanulton  Gootd-Adams,  sent  for  Mr  Fischer, 
wbo  formed  a  ministry,  bis  colleagues  being  ex-Gcneral  J.B.  M. 
Hertcog,  attorney-general  and  director  of  education;  Dr  A.  E.  W. 
Ramsbottom,  treasurer;  Christian  fie  Wet,  minister  of  agri- 
culture, and  Mr  C.  H.  Wessels,  minister  of  puMic  works,  Ac. 
Mr  Fischer,  beafdes  the  premiership,  held  the  portfolio  of  cohmlat 
secretary.  The  new  ministry  took  office  on  the  17th  of  November. 
Of  the  members  of  the  first  legisbtive  council  five  were  supyortew 
of  the  Oranjie  Unie  and  five  were  regarded  as  COBMitlltiMallstSi 
the  etevenib  member  holding  the  balance. 

The  responsible  government  entered  upon  its  task  In  favooraMe 
conditions.  Despite  the  many  obstacles  it  had  to  meet,  inchiding 
drought,  commercial  depression  and  tbe  hostility  of  many  of 
the  ex-burghers,  the  crown  colony  admin  ist  rat  Ion  had  achieved 
remarkable  results.  During  each  of  its  seven  years  of  existence 
there  had  been  a  lur^us  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  despite 
the  fact  that  taxation  had  not  materially  increased,  save  in 
respect  to  mining,  which  did  not  affect  the  general  population. 
Custom  duties  were  about  the  same  as  in  189S,  hut  railway 
rates  were  materially  lowcrand  many  new  tines  liad  been  wpened. 
The  educational  system  had  been  placed  on  a  sound  basis, 
Departments  of  agriculture,  mining,  health  aod  native  affairs 
bad  been  organtied,  and  the  dvi]  service  rendered  thoroughly 
elhcient.  A  substantial  cash  balance  was  left  in  the  treasury 
for  the  use  of  the  new  government.  Over  700  families  had  been 
satled  on  the  land  and  thus  an  additional  source  of  itfcngth 
provided  for  the  siata.   Tbe  &st  parliamcat  uuler  the  new 
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oonatitntkn  met  OQ  the'iSth  of  DeecmbcT  1907,  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  Tnuvaal  and  Onoge  Colooy  had  each 
given  notice  of  the  tctnuDation  of  Che  interoolonial  council 
with  tho  intention  of  each  colony  to  gain  individual  ointrol 
of  ito.nihraLys  and  consti^Milary. 

After  a  two  dayi'  icaiioii  tho  la^dature  wai  prorogued  until 
May  190S,  when  the  chief  measure  lubmitted  by  the  govenunent 
ma  an«ducatioa  bill  deaigncd  to  foaier  the  knowledge 
MMto-  of  the  Dutch  language.  This  measure  became  law 
(see  above  1  EducatitH).  Parliament  also  passed  a 
meaauie  panting  ex-Prcsident  Steyn  a  pennon  of 
£1000  a  yeai  and  ex-Presidnit  RetU  «  peoaion  of 
£500.  In  view  of  the  diuolutioo  of  the  intercoloaial  council 
a  convention  was  signed  at  Pmoria  on  the  19th  of  May  which 
made  provision  for  the  division  of  the  common  property,  rights 
and  liabilitiea  of  the  Orange  Odony  and  the  Trsnavaal  in  leqxct 
to  the  railways  and  constabulary,  and  established  for  four 
years  a  joint  board  to  continue  the  admiitistration  of  the  railway 
^itenu  «(  the  two  colonies.  The  Orange  Colony  assumed 
Kvondhilily  for  £7, 700,000  of  the  guaranteed  loan  <d  £3s^>oo,ooo 
of  t9^  (see  Tiansvaal:  Piiianu).  The  colony  took  part 
during  this  month  in  an  inter-state  conference  which  met  at 
Pntoria  and  Cape  Town,  and  determined  to  renew  the  existing 
customs  oonvo)  lion  and  to  make  no  alteration  in  railway  rates. 
These  deduons  were  the  result  of  an  egrcement  to  bring  before 
the  parliaments  ol  the  various  colonies  a  icscdution  advocating 
the  closer  union  o(  the  South  African  slates  and  the  appuntmeot 
of  delegates  to  a  national  convention  to  frame  a  draft  constitution. 
In  tllia  convention  Mr  Steyn  took  a  leading  and  conciliatory 
pert,  and  subaequently  the  Orange  River  le^slature  agreed  to 
the  terms  drawn  up  by  the  convention  for  the  unification  of  the 
[our  seU-goventing  colonies.  UndM  the  imperial  act  by  which 
unification  was  established  {May  31,  1910)  the  colony  entered 
the  union  under  the  style  of  the  Free  State  Province.  (Foe  the 
noion  movement  see  South  Afuca:  History.)  Mr  Fischer  and 
General  Hcrtzog  became  members  of  the  firat  union  ministry 
while  Df  A.  E.  W.  Ramsbottom,  formerly  colonial  treasurer, 
became  the  first  administrator  of  the  Free  State  aa  a  province 
of  the  union. 

The  period  during  which  the  province  had  been  a  scU-govenung 
COtony  had  been  one  of  steady  progress  in  most  directions, 

but  was  greatly  embittered  by  the  educational  policy 
rtwhir* '  P"™"*  General  Hertzog.  From  the  date  oi  the 
r^^,       passing  of  the  education  act  in  the  middle  of  1908 

imtil  the  absorption  of  the  colony  into  the  union, 
(jcneral  Hertsog  so  administered  the  provisions  of  the  act 
regarding  the  media  of  instruction  as  to  compel  every  Euro- 
pean child  to  receive  instruction  in  every  subject  parlly  in  the 
medium  of  Dutch.  This  policy  of  compulsory  blUngualism  was 
persisted  in  despite  the  v<Aement  protestsof  the  EDglish^speaking 
community,  and  of  the  desire  of  many  Dutch  burghers  that  the 
medium  ot  instruction  for  their  children  sliould  be  Engli^. 
Attempts  to  adjust  the  difliculty  were  made  and  a  conference 
on  the  subject  was  held  at  Dtocrofontein  in  November  1909. 
It  was  fruitless,  and  in  March  1910  Mr  Hugh  Gunn  (director  o( 
education  since  1904)  resigned.'  The  action  ot  General  Hertzog 
had  the  support  of  his  colleagues  and  of  Mr  Steyn  and  kept 
alive  the  racial  spirit.  Failing  to  obtain  redress  the  English- 
speaking  section  of  the  community  proceeded  t;  open  separate 
Khools,  the  terms  of  the  act  of  union  leaving  the  manage- 
ment of  elementary  education  to  the  provincial  councU. 

AuTHORiriES.— A.  H.  Kcane,  The  Bmt  Stales:  Lend  and  Peofift 
(1900);  The  Report  on  the  1904  census  (Bloemfoniein.  1906):  fke 
Slatislieal  Ytar  BmA  (Bloemfoniein)  and  other  official  publkationi , 
W.  S.  Johnion.  Orangia  {1906).  a  good  elementary  eeography: 
Pritit  of  Imformalioti.  Oranie  Fra  SlaU  and  Crup^nd  Wett 
(War  Ofiice,  1878);  D.  Aifion.  "  De  Onnje  Vrijstaat."  Tijdt.  K. 
Ned.  Aard.  Cttucti.  AmtUrdaM,  voL  xvii.  (1900):  H-  Kloesscl,  Die 
Sadafrikanischen  tUptMiktm  (Leiprie.  |8SS>.  For  a  tood  early 
account  of  the  country  «m  Sar  W.  Comwallii  Hsrria,  Nanotht  of 
an  Expedition  inl«  Severn  A  Irica  duriitt  1S36-37  (Romtuy, 
1838).  For  history  see,  in  addition  to  the  Briiijh,  Cape  and  Orange 

>See  Mr  Gunn's  pamphlet.  Tkt  Lampiatf  Qmtwt  m  tiii  Oreaia 
Sim  CWmy.  igOi-igMo. 


Free  State  parliamentary  papers.  If.  DehCraio.  L'Stpamtiam  dtt 
Bee's  au  lii*  litcle  (Paris,  1905);  G.  McCall  Thcal,  fi'iitory 
Stuth  Africa  since  179$  [up  to  1872I,  vols,  ii,  (H.  sod  iv.  (1908  edj. 
aad  A.  Wllmot'i  Li/c  and  Timet  oj  Sir  R.  SMitey  (>904).  G-  B. 
Brak'i  The  AJUrTtuuk  0}  War  (190(1)  is  an  account  of  the  repatiiaiioa 
WDik  ill  (he  Orange  River  Colony.  A.  C.  Murray  and  R.  Cannon, 
Hap  uf  Ike  Oratift  Rittr  Colony  (6  sheets:  4  m.  to  I  in.,  t^).  The 
plnceoC  publication, unleaaotherwiac  stated, isLondon.  Consult abo 
the  bibiiographia  nnder  GRlQUALaNB,  TkANSVAAL  and  SovtM 
Afkica.  (A.  P.  H.i  F.  R.  C.) 

ORANOBHBII.  members  of  the  Orange  Society,  an  (uodaiioa 
of  Irish  Protcstanta,  originating  and  chiefly  flourishing  b 
Ubter,  but  with  tainifications  in  other  paru  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  the  British  colonies.  Orangemen  derive  thcic 
name  from  King  William  III.  (Prince  of  Orange).  They  are 
enrolled  in  lodges  in  the  ordinary  form  of  a  secret  society.  Thctt 
toasts,  about  which  there  is  no  concealment,  indicate  the 
^>iriL  ot  the  Oiaogemetx.  The  commonest  form  is  "  the  glorious, 
pious  and  immortal  memory  of  the  great  and  good  King  William, 
who  saved  us  from  popeiy,  slavery,  luiavery,  brass  money 
and  wooden  shoes,"  with  grotesque  or  truculent  additions 
according  to  theontor's  taste.  The  brass  money  refers  to  James 
U.'s  fiauce,  and  the  wooden  shoes  to  bis  French  allies.  The 
&nal  words  are  often  "  a  fig  for  the  bishop  of  Cork,"  in  altunoa 
to  Dr  Peter  Browne,  who,  in  1715,  wrote  cogently  against 
the  practice  of  toasting  the  dead.  Orangemen  are  food  of 
bealingdrumsandflaunlingfla^  with  the  legend  "  no  surrender," 
in  allusion  to  Londonderry.  Ofangdsm  is  essentially  pditic^ 
Its  original  object  was  the  maintenance  of  Protestant  ascendancy, 
and  that  spirit  still  survives.  The  first  regular  lodges  were 
founded  in  1795,  but  the  system  eiistcd  earlier.  The  Brunswick 
clubs,  founded  to  oppose  Catholic  emancipation,  were  sprigs 
from  the  original  Oruge  tree.  The  orange  flowers  of  the  Ulium 
bulbifmtm  are  worn  in  Ulster  on  the  isl  and  nth  July,  the 
anniversaries  of  the  Boyne  and  Aughrim.  Another  great  day 
is  the  jth  of  November,  when  William  III.  landed  in  Toibay. 

ORAHQ-UTAH  ("  man  of  the  woods  the  Malay  name  of 
the  giant  red  man-like  ape  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  known  to 
the  Dyaks  as  the  mias,  and  to  most  naturalisU  aa  Simla  salyria. 
The  red,  or  brownish-red,  colour  of  the  long  and  coane  hair 
at  once  distinguishes  the  orang-utan  from  the  African  apes; 
a  further  point  of  distinction  being  the  cxcesuve  length  of  the 
arms,  which  are  of  such  proportions  that  the  animal  when  ia 
the  upright  posture  (which  it  seldom  voluntarily  assumes)  can 
rest  on  its  bent  knuckles.  Very  ch a raci eristic  of  the  old  males, 
which  may  stand  as  much  as  5}  ft.  in  height,  is  the  iatetal 
expansion  of  tiic  cheeks,  owing  to  a  kind  of  warty  growth,  thus 
producing  an  extraordinarily  broad  and  flattened  t>-pe  of  face. 
Such  an  expansion  b  however  by  no  means  characteristic 
of  all  the  males  of  the  species,  and  is  apparently  a  feature  of 
racial  value.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  males  is  the  presence 
of  a  huge  throat-sac  or  pouch  on  the  front  of  the  throat  and 
chest,  which  may  extend  even  to  the  arm-[His;  although 
present  in  females,  it  does  not  reach  nearly  the  same  dimensions 
in  that  sex.  More  than  half-a-doten  separate  races  of  orang- 
utan are  recognised  in  Borneo,  where,  however,  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  restricted  to  separate  localities.  In  Sumatra  the 
Deli  and  Langkai  district  is  inhabited  by  S.  utyrut  idientit 
and  .\bong  by  S.  s.  aiwitit/uis. 

In  Borneo  the  red  ape  inhabits  the  swampy  forest-tract  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  In  confinement  these  apes  (of 
which  adult  specimens  have  been  exhibited  in  Calcutta)  appear 
very  alow  and  deliberate  in  iheir  movements;  but  in  thtir 
native  forests  they  swing  themselves  from  bough  to  bough  and 
from  tree  to  irceasfaM  asamancan  walk  on  the  ground  beneath. 
They  construct  platforms  of  bou^s  in  the  trees,  which  are  used 
OS  sleeping- places,  and  apparently  occupied  for  several  nights 
in  succession.  Jack-fruit  or  durian,  the  tough  spiny  hide  of 
which  is  torn  open  with  their  strong  fingers,  forms  the  chief 
food  of  orang-utans,  which  also  consume  the  luscious  man  gust  in 
and  other  fruits.    (See  Priuates.) 

ORAHlBHBAim,  a  town  of  European  Rustia.  in  the  govcm- 
nent  of  St  Feunbucg,  lying  loo  ft.  above  Uie  sea  on  the  south 
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tout,  of  the  Gulf  <f  Flnluid,  eppotfte  KnmaOt.  Pap-  UH7) 
It  ii  wcU  koDWD  for  its  imporUl  paiact  aad  u  &  ■nmiiKr 
raort  for  tte  InlHbitaiiti  «f  St  FMmbwis,  from  wbkh  h  ia 
IS  W.  br  niL  In  1714  Hcaddkov,  to  wIkhb  the  ihe  wu 
pfCMnlcd  Iqr  Pour  tke  Gmt,  ercctcd'for  hioueU  the  counliy-wl 
nt  Onnirabmusi  bat  confiicUed.  like  the  rest  of  his  etutes, 
ia  im,  it  became  so  imperial  mUmcc.  la  1743  the  emptm 
Eliabtth  uriSDCd  the  piue  to  Peter  flL,  vho  buEt  theie  ft 
CMtle,  PftantMh  (now  dotroycd),  for  his  Holatda  aoldien. 

nUOMt  u  abcviglMl  people  of  Betifd.  They  call  tbemidvcs 
KnniLh,  and  are  bo nc times  alto  known  a>  Dhangan.  Their 
home  ii  in  RanchI  diMtia  and  there  are  commuakiei  In  the 
Cbotn  NaQKiT  nate*  and  Palamam,  wbAe  etaewhera  they  have 
■attend  aettlemc&ti,  >x  !■>  Jiipailiul  aid  the  Darjedini  Tcrai, 
wUthet  they  have  gone  to  mAfai^tea-pidcM.  Thcynumber 
upward*  of  three  qtiartere  of  a  millioo.  According  to  tbrir 
tnrditioiis  the  tribe  mignud  from  the  west  coast  of  India.  The 
OnoDS  are  ■  anall  mce  (aveiace  5  ft.  1  fai.);  the  usual  cokmr 
Is  dark  brown,  but  aoaw  aro  as  light  as  Hindos.  Tbey  art 
beavy-jawcdL  with  large  mouths,  thick  l^ia  and  pn^ectiog  teeth. 
Ttey  reverenc*  the  sun,  and  acknoniedge  a  •upreme  god, 
Dhanni  or  Dhannest,  the  holy  one,  who  is  perfectly  pure,  but 
wline  beneficent  deslgu  are  tbwaited  by  evil  spiriti.  They 
bum  their  dead,  and  theorn  with  lbs  ashes  is  stupendcd  oittside 
the  deceased^  hut  to  await  the  period  of  tlie  year  capcdally  set 
apaA  for  butiais.  The  language  b  hanh  and  giutuiml,  having 
Bucb  coancxion  with  TainiL  In  iqdi  the  total  number  of 
qtcakcts  of  Kniukh  or  Oreon  in  all  India  was  nearly  600,000. 

See  E.  T.  Daltoo,  OmchMm*  EHuulm  <48«mgd  (Cakutu,  i873>> 
and  his  article  "  The  Kols  of  Chou-nagpoie,  ia  SuppUmmt  to 
Jeum.  of  Asimie  S«c,  «/  BMco/.  vol.  uutv.  {1B87},  part  li.  p.  154: 
Batach.  "  Notes  00  the  Orson  Langnaae  "  in  /Mm.  Iby.  Atiattc 
5<K.  «fBMta/ lor  ia66;F.B.  BrullerBut,  Tiki  ^Wy  4f«  /nAm 

-  MUlMlO^tlitnunagivtBteaEoraiofidigloainHidcwItli 
thanm,  nlo  vokct  and  instnunentSs  independent  or  at  least 
■epwable  from  the  Uturgy,  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  cantau 
(f.e.).  luculy  history  is  involved  in  that  of  opera  (see  Aau  and 
Okia),  tboa(h  there  is  a  more  definite  interest  in  ita  antecedents. 
Tlie  term  ii  siqvoeed,  with  good  ifMUi,  to  be  daiived  ftm  the 
fact  that  St  FQippo  Neri's  Oratory  was  the  place  be  which 
Aidnnioda^  set  ling  of  the  laiidi  SpifUtuOi  were  wiitten;  and 
the  custom  of  interspersing  these  hymns  among  liturgical  or 
other  forma  of  the  redt«tk>n  of  a  BiUical  stoty  b  oertaioly  one 
of  several  loaites  to  which  the  idea  of  modern  <Hatario  may  be 
tfaoed.  Furtberdaimtothe"bm>tioa"of theocatoftociBnat 
be  given  to  Anlmucda.  A  more  andeat  source  Is  the  use  of 
fnddental  mode  in  miracle-plays  and  in  such  medieval  dramatic 
proctsBons  as  the  tath-ccntury  Prose  ds  L'Aite,  which  on  the 
ist  of  January  cdebratcd  at  Beauvais  the  Fli^t  into  Egypt. 
But  the  most  anckat  origin  of  all  has  hardly  been  duly  brought 
Into  Due,  sHbough  it  b  the  only  form  that  led  to  classically 
artbtic  resnlu  before  the  time  of  Bach.  TUs  is  the  Romn 
Catholic  rite  vi  ledting,  during  Holy  Week,  the  story  of  the 
Passion  according  to  the  Poor  Goapds,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
words  of  the  Evangdist  are  song  in  Greptrian  tones  by  a  tenor, 
all  dttectly  quoted  utterances  are  sung  by  voices  appropriate 
to  the  speakers,  and  the  rtsponsa  turhae  or  utterances  of  the 
whole  body  of  dlsdplet (*.f .  "Lord,  b  iti  i")  and  of  crowds, 
are  sang  by  a  chorus.  The  only  portion  of  thb  scheme  that 
concerned  composers  wu  the  rttpoiuo  terfioe,  to  which  it  was 
optional  to  add  polyphonic  aettingB  of  the  Seven  Last  Words  or 
other  spedtl  utterances  of  the  Saviour.  The  nirrative  and  the 
part*  <rf  single  q)eaker3  were  song  in  the  Gregorian  tones 
applied  In  the  liturgy.  Thos  the  settings  of  the  Passion  by 
Victoria  and  Sortaito  represent,  hi  a  very  simple  form,  a  perfect 
•ohitlOn  of  the  art>prablem  of  oratorio,  aa  that  problem  presented 
Itself  to  sn  age  In  which  "  dramatic  music,"  or  even  "  epic  maaic," 
woold  have  been  a  contndictkm  In  terms.  It  has  been  aptly 
Mid  that  the  object  of  the  composer  In  setting  snch  words  as 
.**  Ottd^  Km  "  was  not  to  express  the  fediop  of  an  infuriated 
aowd,  Mt  rather  to  express  the  ooatrition  of  devout  Christians 
tding  tbe  story;  ihoi«h  thb  view  miuC  be  admitted  to  be, 


lOtc  the  lOtlhcBRttry  nasle  Itself,  dacfckdly  man  medern  thtn 
the  quaialty  dramatic  traditJoaal  methods  of  perCatDMrnce.  As 
aa  art-term  ih to  early  Famlon-Bnuic  owes  its  perfection  prtmsrfly 
to  the  cbnrch.  The  lilutiy  given  body  to  all  tbe  art-farms  of 
i6th-eantufy  church  mu^,  and  it  b  for  the  conqxacr  to  spirit- 
ualise or  debase  them  by  his  style. 

With  the  mooodlc  lev^Btlen  at  the  begfammg  of  the  i;th 
century  the  hbtory  of  oratorio  as  an  ait-form  ooMtolkd  by 
oompoacca  has  fas  real  beghming.  There  b  nothing  but  its 
religieus  subject  to  dbdnguish  the  first  oratorio  fxom  tbe  firu 
open;  and  so  Emili*  del  CaviUere's  Kapprtstmtazume  H 
amima  t  di  <mto  <t6oo)  b  In  no  reflect  outside  the  line  of 
etriy  attempts  at  dramatic  music  In  tbe  course  of  the  iftk 
century  the  diSeremUUka  between  opera  and  oratorio  wcreased, 
but  not  systematically.  The  gradual  revival  of  (lieral  art  found 
lu  bat  onwrtuolty  in  the  tieatsacnt  of  sacred  snbjeeu;  not 
only  becaase  it  was  irith  such  subjecu  that  the  greatest  t6tb- 
centttv  choral  art  waa  associated,  but  abo  becauae  these  snt^ecta 
tended  to  discourage  such  veetiges  ilnroUc  rcalfcra  as  had 
not  been  already  suppressed  by  the  aiia  form.  Tbb  bim  anae 
as  a  cancasion  to  dire  musini  neceasity  and  to  the  growing 
vanity  of  singers,  and  it  speedily  became  almost  the  only 
pomibility  of  kaepbig  mvak  alive,  or  at  least  ""V'Wf^.  antil  tk« 
advent  of  Bach  and  Uandd.  The  aBwtt  ol  Carinimi  (d.  1674) 
in  oratorio  clearly  show  the  limited  rise  from  the  musical 
standards  of  opera  that  was  then  possible  where  music  was 
emaodpated  from  the  stage.  Vet  b  hu  art  the  corruption  of 
church  musk  by  secular  Ideas  b  far  more  evident  than  aqr 
tmdoKy  to  davata  KbUcalnudc-drana  to  the  dignity  of  cbmch 
masic.  Normal  Italian  ontoiio  remalna  indbtingaiihableftMa 
seiiooa  Italian  opera  until  as  lau  as  the  boyhood  of  Mosart. 
Handel's  £a  JEsfHmttwmand //  TVieM/^detrM^oontainmaoy 
pieces  almost  sioMltaneously  oacd  m  hb  operas,  and  they  abow 
not  the  ilighlest  tendeaty  to  tudnlgc  ia  choral  writms-  Nor  did 
U  Ttia^dd  Tampo  become  ndtcally  diSeteatlrom  the  musical 
maaqoea  of  ^ett  and  CdaUo  and  ^sassl*,  when  Handel  at  the 
dose  of  hu  life  dictated  an  adaptation  of  it  to  an  En^ilh  traaalar 
tien  with  several  choral  and  other  numbers  interpolated  from 
other  works.  Yet  between  than  two  venieaa  of  the  worit 
lies  mote  than  half  the  history  of  classical  Ontario.  The  rest  Ues 
in  that  qtedaliied  German  eit  of  sdilch  tbe  test  centres  round 
the  Passion  and  the  music  culminates  in  Bach;  after  whidi  then 
b  no  very  dignified  connected  history  of  the  fMm,  until  the  two 
streams,  sadly  sBted  up,  and  never  afterwards  qnile  pore,  united 
ia  Mrndrbsnhn 

One  feature  of  the  Reformation  In  Germany  was  that  Luther 
was  very  musical.  TUs  had  the  curious  result  that,  thou^  the 
German  Reformation  was  far  from  coraervativo  ia  ita  attitude 
towards  andent  liturgy,  tt  retained  almost  everything  which 
maka  for  nuuicai  coherence  in  a  church  service;  while  the 
EniJiah  church,  wUi  all  ita  lusbtence  on  Ustoric  ooniiiuiity. 
so  itairanged  the  liturgy  that  no  poaslble  music  for  an  En^ish 
churdi  service  can  ever  form  a  coherat  whole.  We  ase 
accustomed  to  think  of  German  Passton-music  as  lyiucally  Pm- 
testaat;  yet  the  tour  Parriwu  and  the  Hiilcria  dtr  At^fml^Kiig 
CiriiH  of  H.  Schatz  (who  wu  bom  In  1585.  exactly  a  century 
before  Bach)  are  as  truly  the  dcKendaats  of  Victoria's  Posiona 
as  they  an  the  ancestors  of  Bach's.  The  difference  between 
them  and  tte  Boman  Cathdic  Paisiona  is,  of  course,  cmiacntl^ 
characteristic  "of  the  Reformation:  the  language  u  German 
(so  that  it  may  be  "  understonded  of  the  people  "),  artd  tha 
namtivc  and  dialogue  b  ict  to  free  composition  instead  of  to 
forms  of  Gregorian  chant,  thou^  it  b  written  in  a  sort  of 
Gregorian  rtotation.  SdUlts'a  preface  to  the  Hitivria  Mt 
Aafmtlaktmt  CkritU  shows  that  he  writes  hb  redtative  for  sob 
VMces,  though  he  caUs  it  Chtr  ^ngdiiUn  and  Out  4tr 
PtriMUH  CtOoqmMtn.  The  U  or  cut  Passivm  b,  00  internal 
evidmce,  of  doubtful  aathcatidty,  being  later  ia  style  and 
quite  stereotyped  in  its  redtative.  But  in  the  other  Paaskuw, 
aitd  moat  of  all  In  the  Xn/frjtahMfig,  the  redtative  b  wonderfully 
expitsHvc.  It  wia  pmbaUj  *coompanied  by  the  otgan,  UHM«h 
the  Pairioni  contain  no  hint  al  ifwiBpaal wl  at  aB.  in  •■><• 
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AtiJtnUkmn  tbe  Evaafdut  h  Mconpnied  by  four  vinit  <U 
gamU  to  ptefcrence  to  the  orfu.  In  uiy  «aae,  SchOU  tdb 
us,  tbe  pUyen  an  to  "  execute  ippiopitate  nu»  or  puugc*  " 
duiins  ihc  MMained  chocds.  Apart  liom  their  lemarlMUe 
drvDBtic  lorct,  ScMU's  antonoa  show  saotlier  an>n»iiution 
to  the  Fusion  ot&tono  of  Bub'i  Ume  in  coding  »fth  aon- 
acripturftl  hymn^dtonis,  more  oc  lew  deviy  baaed  on  »  cbmle- 
timc.  Bat  in  tbe  coune  ol  the  work  the  Scriptonl  narrative 
is  u  onintemipted  as  it  is  in  the  Roman  Catlxdic  Passions. 
And  there  b  one  respect  in  frhicfa  the  Aufvtldnutg,  although 
perhaps  the  rkbest  and  most  advanced  ol  all  SchOtz's  works, 
b  leas  realistic  thu  either  the  Romui  ^nionior  tbooaof  later 
tiroes;  umdy,  that  ^ngle  persons,  other  thaa  tbe  Evangelist, 
are  frequently  represented  by  more  than  one  voice.  Id  tlu  case 
of  tbe  part  of  the  Saviour,  this  might,  to  modem  minds,  seem 
aatunl  as  showing  a  revmot  avoidance  of  tmpersonatioa;  and 
it  m  not  without  aa  occarional  analogy  in  Roman  Catholic 
Puskw-mmic  (in  the  polypbonic  aettinp  of  spedal  «<wdi). 
But  Schau's  Pastions  show  no  such  tosventlon;  this  feature 
is  peculiar  to  the  Au/ertUktmg;  and,  while  tbe  three  holy  womeo 
and  the  two  angeb  in  the  scene  at  the  tomb  ate  represented 
realiitkally  by  tluee  and  two  iiaiutlve  voices,  it  is  curious  to 
|ee  Mary  Magdalene  cisewbm  always  reprcaentcd  by  two 
aopranos,  even  though  SchUta  rematfca  in  his  preface  that "  one 
of  the  two  voices  may  be  sung  and  the  othacdooe  AufntaMHfofifcr, 
or,  si  tiaed,  simply  left  out." 

Shortly  before  Bach,  Paaiira  oiatoiioB,  not  ilway*  to  entitled, 
were  rcpicientcd  by  several  remarkable  aiid  mature  woiki  of  art, 
mou  notably  by  R.  Keisei  (itiT3-iT3Q)-  Chorale-tunes,  moiily 
in  pUin  harmoiqr,  were  freely  intenpersed  in  order  that  the 
coogrqiatlon  night  take  part  in  what  was,  after  all,  a  musical 
ctarchiaivkvlcicBoly  Wedc  The  IccUufs  of  devost  contem- 
plative Cbriatfana  on  each  incident  ol  the  story  ware  expreaaed 
In  accompanied  redutives  (ariaso)  leading  to  arias;  and  tbe 
Scriptaral  nanatlve  was  song  to  dramatic  redutive  and  ejacu- 
latoty  dwnu  on  tbe  ancient  Bonan  plan,  eiactly  loUowod, 
0na  la  the  detail  that  tbe  Evaarliit  was  a  tanm. 

The  dISeience  faetwcaa  Bach'a  Hmkm  and  ihoae  erf  his 
pcedeeamora  and  oontemporaiies  is  dmply  the  difteteoce  between 
bis  musk  and  thdra.  Where  his  cborus  repreaeoU  the  whole 
body  of  Christendom  it  bsa  as  peculiar  an  epic  power  as  it  is 
dramatie  where  It  tcpresesta  with  brevity  and  ra^  cttmaa 
the  mpmt*  Mrtee  of  the  Scriptural  nur^va;  Takt,  for 
example,  tho  double  chorus  at  the  bepnning  of  the  Painra 
accordini  to  SI  Mauktw,  where  one  chorus  calls  to  tbe  other  to 
"  come  and  behold  "  what  haa  come  to  pass,  and  the  other 
Aoni  adka  "wfaom?"  "what?"  "vhitbeir"  to  cult  cdior- 
tatlon,  ootil  at  last  tbe  two  cboraaes  faa,  nub  above  aU 
Is  heard,  phrase  by  phrase,  the  hymn  "  O  Lamm  Goltes 
unschuldig."  Still  mote  powerful.  Indeed  unapproached  even 
In  external  effect  by  anything  else  In  classical  or  modem  oratorio, 
is  the  doet  with  chorus  that  foUows  the  nairalive  ol  the  betrayal. 
Its  tieaendooi  final  outbreak  In  tbe  brief  indipiant  ^peal  to 
heaven  for  tbe  vengeance  of  damnation  on  the  traitor  is  ntet  by 
the  calm  condudon  of  the  Evangelist's  interrupted  narrative 
and  tbe  overpowering  tenderness  of  the  great  figured  chorale 
("  O  Menscb  bewda'  ddn'  Sonde  gross  "),  which  ends  tbe  first 
part  irith  a  call  to  repentance.  Such  cootiasts  mi|}it  seem  to 
be  but  the  natural  use  of  fine  opportunities  furnished  by  tbe 
librettisl;  but  the  composer  appears  to  owe  less  to  the  librettist 
when  we  find  that  this  chorale  wi^nally  belonged  to  tbe  Pastion 
actvrdini  i»  St  Jttm,  where  it  was  to  follow  Peter's  denial  of 
ChrisL  To  modem  can  the  most  striking  device  in  the  Uatthew 
Tas^ott  is  that  by  which  the  part  of  Christ  b  separated  from 
all  the  rest  by  behig  accompanied  with  tbe  string  band,  generally 
at  a  hiffa  pitch,  though  deepening  at  tbe  most  solenm  moments 
with  an  effect  of  sublime  ei^iboay  and  tCBdcmcss.  And  a 
peculiarly  profound  and  staitlingtkMght,  which  has  not  always 
met  with  tbe  attention  it  deserves,  b  tbe  omiadou  of  thb  musical 
hdo  at  the  words  "  Eli,  EU,  lama  sabacthani."  Tbcae  pouts 
are  aeatbeticaUy  paralld  with  Wagnerian  tnl-moli/,  though 
eolinly  difieicnt  in  method.  (SeaOeua.) 


In  hi*  aaaiiag  pow«  of  dedaauitioa  8a«^  was  not  altogcdHi 
unanticipated  by  Kelsw,  but  no  one  before  or  since  approadied 
him  iDSfiatauKdcIevationand  variety  of  oratorio  style.  And(«ics 
to  the  forms  of  Passion  miuk  may  be  Ibuitd  in  many  of  Badi's 
church-caoutas;  a  veiy  favoudle  form  being  the  J7id^fwi 
as,  for  instance,  a  diaputa  between  *  fearing  and  a  tmttiag 
soul,  with,  perhaps,  the  voictof  the  Saviour  beard  Inm  adiatanoe; 
or  a  diabgue  Mtweea  Cluist  and  tbe  Church,  on  tbe  Itnea  ti 
iht  Song  of  Solomon.  The  Christmas  Oratorio,  a  act  of  aii 
closdy  connected  church-cantatas  lor  performance  on  aepaiate 
days,  b  treated  in  exactly  the  same  w^  as  the  Passions,  wiUi  a 
laigcr  propoctioo  of  non-dnuaatic  ckomses  eiprcasivc  tA  the 
triumphsntgiatiUidc  of  Christendom.  Uanyofthesinglechnrcb- 
cantatas  are  called  oratorios.  If  it  were  not  that  Bach's  Idea 
of  oratorio  seema  to  be  definitely  connected  with  that  of  dialogue,* 
there  UTcally  no  icaaon  in  musical  terminology  why  the  B  admr 
if s»  ibonld  not  be  ao  Cidled,  ftar  it  aw  never  have  been  Utwgicd 
dtber  In  a  Roman  Catholic  or  in  a  hotcSlaat  diurch.  Bat 
in  all  req>ectsit  stands  alone;  and  we  must  now  return  to  Haodd's 
far  more  beterogeaeous  woric,  which  forms  the  staple  of  almoat 
everything  dse  that  has  been  imdcistood  by  <»atorio  until  the 
most  recent  timea. 

Kandd  discoweted  and  matntcd  every  poMlUUty  of  oratnrfo 
as  aa  art-form,  except  such  as  may  now  lie  brou^t  to  light  by 
those  compoaen  with  whom  the  influeaoe  of  Wagner  is  not  too 
overwbdiaiag  for  them  to  consider  how  far  his  principles  arc 
appUeable  to  an  art  nnconnecOed  with  tbe  stage.  Handd  shows 
us  that  a  definite  oratorio  styb  may  exist  in  many  dlBeieat 
degrees.  He  was  evidently  impressed  by  the  German  forms 
of  Passion-mudc  as  combining  the  utmost  dramatic  interest 
with  the  most  intense  coalcmpbtive  devotion;  and  it  b  signifi- 
cant that  it  waa  after  he  cane  to  *'"t'"*^i  and  bdbre  hb  first 
Eogiisfa  oratorio,  that  be  set  to  music  the  famous  poetic  version 
of  the  Passion  by  Brookes,  a  verdoa  which  bad  been  adcfited  by 
all  the  German  compoeeta  of  the  time,  and  which,  with  very 
necessary  and  jntesesting  laqxovemeata  of  taste,  waa  laifdy 
drawn  npon  by  Badi  fn  the  teat  U  hb  Jtklmma-P^tm. 
Handd^  &>e*et-itedm  dots  not  appoar  ever  to  have  beca 
perforated,  thou^  Bach  found  accms  to  it  and  made  a  careful 
copy;  and  itbdiSculttoseewhat  motive,  euspt  interest  in  the 
form,  Handd  had  for  competing  it.  At  all  twentsit /Hmbbeaaa 
impQitintcowiwtiHg^inkbrlwMDllafh^aollitionof  the  problem 
of  omtodo  and  the  vdiinna  Mher  aohrtiattB  wWcft  Eandd  at !«• 
wards  produced  so  lucceaafully.  He  soon  diacovetcd  bow  many 
kinds  of  oratorio  were  possible.  Hie  freedom  fnm  stage 
restrictions  ■''"■■*'r'  of  subjccu  ranging  f rmn  aemi-dtaaiatie 
hltlodta^  lOtc  theae  of  Aai,  Alfiir  and  J«fi*emar.  to  ooandc 
schemes  based  ezdnrivdy  an  the  wonfa  of  the  BiUe,  aoA  as 
Israd  im  Egypt  and  the  j/attak.  Between  these  types  there  b 
every  gtaribiion  of  orgaoiaation;  and  It  may  be  added,  every 
gradation  between  sacred  and  secular  subjecu  and  treatment. 
The  vny  name  «l  Handdli  first  Ea^isb  oratorio,  Etiiur,  with 
tbe  facts  of  its  productitm  as  a  maaqne  and  the  origin  of  its 
libretto  is  Radne,  show  the  transition  from  tbe  stage  to  the 
church;  and  a  really  scandalous  example  of  the  converse  trand- 
tioo  may  be  found  by  any  one  rash  enou^  to  look  (or  the  source 
of  some  of  Haman's  music  in  the  Sracku-PauiM.  Roo^dy 
^leaking  wa  may  redua  tbe  types  of  Handdlan  oratorio  to  a 
;  convenient  three;  iwt  divisible  among  works  as  wbolet,  but 
alwiqrs  evideat  here  and  there.  Firstly,  there  b  the  aemi- 
operatie  method,  ia  which  the  ariaa  are  the  utterances  of  char- 
acters in  the  story,  while  tbe  conception  of  the  chorus  raidy 
dtvoqtes  from  ih«t  of  multitudes  of  actors  (e.f.  Atiulia,  Bd- 
sluBar.Saml,  &c}.  The  second  method  u  a  more  or  less  recosni*- 
aUe  applicatkm  of  the  forms  of  the  Pasdon-^nusic  to  other 
subiects,  without,  however,  the  concrption  of  a  special  lAle  of 
narrator,  but  (as,  for  instance,  in  "  Envy,  ddeat  bora  of  Hell " 
in  SaaO  with  the  definite  conception  d  the  choruses  as  descriptive 
of  tbe  feelings  of  spectaton  rather  thaa  of  actoia.  Haodd'a 

■  It  ii  pouiblr  that  a  false  etymology  may  by  BacVi  time  ham 
given  thb  cokntr  to  the  word  oratorio.  Schttta  iaecribw  a  uiuaodk. 
aaoed  piata  "  In  stile  Onmrie,"  aMaah«  "  in  the  Styb  of  rsdtadva.** 
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Wfckk  Mm  rtii—Uy  acMMtd  far  hy  *  umiwUiimI  awignmrBl 
W  drangtlc  iHm  wftta  •  foUb  tOmpt  at  fafMntefttt;  wfaicb 
mtkm  nwqr  of  the  bat  MlMin  SokI  umI  Jptkm  latber  ftbaod. 
ne  tUrd  Hinrlrltin  method  1>  that  whidi  lui  aince  bccoae 
■■bodiid  in  tfao  naodcni  Qrpe  oi  ucnd  or  Kodar  cantila;  a 
•oka of  dtofomaad  auBbenon  a  tubject  altogetber  heymd. 
tbe  acopa  of  ■*—■—*'*  aamtivc  (aa,  for  butance.  the  gieatcr  part 
of&taMw),  aiKl.InthecaBeo(  thaifcifia*and/irMtM  BoPt, 
iMftted  cottefy  in  the  wocds  of  Saiptorci, 

Afur  Badi  and  Handd  the  Mrtoiy  «f  aratodo  beoeowa  dia- 
jihtal  Tbomaof  Uw  ■oaaUatyk^wUdi  brm^  Ufa  to  the 
apoa,  «M  abaaat  wbo>7  bad  lor  the  oratorio;  ttace  not  ooty 
iBd  it  canae  a  acoooa  dadiae  to  dtonl  art  by  diatnctlng  «tt«DtioB 
from  that  oiganuatioa  oC  totture  vbkh  ia  martial  even  to  tacn 
enpheoy  ia  cbaval  writing  (>ee  Countcimwr  and  Coimu- 
nwraL  Faaa),  bat  its  dramatic  power  became  more  and  norc 
dtatuibfait  to  the  laatBtially  tieatmeot  demanded  by  the 
oooditloss  of  ontorio.  Badi  and  Handel  (eapeciaHy  Haadd) 
vera  at  diainatic  ia  dtaiacterisatlon  as  the  greatest  epic  pocta, 
and  were  joat  aa  far  mooved  Inaa  the  dwatic.  Any  doubt  oo 
Ob  point  b  Hnond  by  the  Uatory  of  Handdiu  open  nd  tbe 
nfonBt  «f  OtaiA.  tba  powv  «f  later  congoKn  to  tiae 
abov*  tfw  (rowins  iwanna  of  iSth<cntiuy  and  loth-ceatwy 
oatario-mangen  dcpoided  largely  on  the  balance  bctwccD  tlidr 
tltcMiiCBl  aad  amtemplative  Benitbilitiei.  Aaulemidam  natur- 
1^  laiilliilliliil  the  theatra.  but,  in  ttas  abteta  of  any  con- 
Moplatlvt  depth  beyond  that  of  a  tactful  aaeetjcimi,  it  haa 
thea  and  ever  afaKO  made  •paamodie  concesdootto  theatrical 
effect,  with  tbe  inteDtion  o(  a'voklfaig  pedantry,  aod  with  the  effect 
of  encMiimlBt  migBrity.  WUpp  Enamiid  Badt*!  ocatoiioa, 
dHWi^  not  pwniiiiMily  coiwindng  wart*  of  ait,  atUiiad  a 
mnnkibly' tnie  balance  of  style  fa  ibo  cariier  dqn  of  the  eoDflkt; 
hdced,  whb  Jodldous  redaction  to  the  aUe  of  a  large  cantata, 
Vit  XtnOOm  At  der  W*sl*  (iT6g)  would  perhaps  bear  revival 
•faMMt  better  than  Haydn's  TtHat  (1774).  >"  spite  of  the  tupe- 
lior  mudcal  value  e(  that  tmUtioui  (oienmner  of  The  Cnalien 
MBd  Tkt  Stamu.  These  two  great  producu  of  Haydn's  oM  age 
owe  their  vitality  not  only  to  Haydn's  comUnatioa  of  contra- 
puntal and  cbonl  nuKteiy  whh  bis  tmaupamUe  freedom  ol 
Bovemcot  in  tbe  sonaU  stj4e,  but  also  to  bis  priodcas  redla- 
eovery  of  the  fact  (wdl  known  to  Bach,  the  oompoaer  of  "  Hebi 
^aObigcs  Hcne,"  but  since  forgotten)  that,  in  Haydn's  own 
words, "  God  wBl  not  be  angry  with  me  (or  wonUpplag  Um  in  a 
cbeerfnl  manner."  This  is  tbe  very  qiteit  of  St  Francis  of  Asdif, 
and  ft  brings  the  salvdy  realistic  bbda  and  beasts  of  Tkt 
Cfwatim  into  Una  with  even  tbe  Bacdianalian  parts  of  the  mUnly 
secular  5MaMif ,  ant  so  removes  Haydn  fimrn  the  dangers  of  a 
dsfi^ldy.  bad  taste,  iridch  began  to  beset  Roman  Catholic 
oratorio  on  ttie  one  hand,  and  tboae  of  no  taste  at  all,  vddch 
infidfed  Protestant  onloilo  on  the  other. 

From  tbe  moment  when  music  became  Independent  of  the 
dnirdi,  Roman  Catholic  religious  music,  liturgical  or  other,  kat 
lis  artistic  podtion.  Some  of  the  tedtnical  hindnifKes  to 
gieataessin  ttnijcal  moslc  after  the  Golden  Age  are  mentioned 
tm  tbe  article  Hast;  but  the  status  of  Roman  CatboUe  ood- 
Ktingkal  religious  music  was  from  the  ouUet  lowered  by  tbe  use 
of  the  vulgar  tongue,  since  that  implied  a  iiindtsceasion  to  tbe 
hdty,  and  conqnocrs  could  not  but  be  affected  by  tbe  assumption 
tiM  oratorio  beloi^  to  a  bwer  spbera  than  Latin  cbnch 
mudc  With  thia  dement  of  condesccnsioo  came  a  rductance 
to  foster  tbe  fault  of  inteUectud  pride  by  oitlddng  pious  versa 
eognuads  of  taste.  Even  In  Protestant  Enghod  this  rdndance 
stfll  causes  educated  people  to  strain  tolerance  of  bad  hymns 
to  an  ettent  wUch  apostles  of  culture  denounce  as  posithrdy 
knmocd:  but  the  Inllid  impossibility  of  basing  a  non- Latin 
RonoB  CathaHc  oratorio  dimctly  on  tbe  Bible  wosld  already 
have  been  detrhnenial  to  good  taste  in  rdigfous  musical  tcxis 
C1W  if  cAtdm  were  not  disarmed.  It  most  be  eonfesard  thai 
ffMsataa*  taste  (aa  shown  in  tbe  tab  of  many  of  Bach's 
waa  often  unsatpasmbly  bad;  but  in  iia  most  morbid 
ptssrt  Ha  hadnme  waa  malaly  baibariaB.  gnd-rrwM  dtbcr  bs 


ignowd  by  tlo^BHH  Mad  Mstanen.  or  easily  toprowdawa/,sa 
Back  abated  fa  Ma  alicwilena  of  Bwckea^  vile  venca  in  the 
PdsrIsM  aeetrdint  t»  A  But  tbe  bad  taste  of  tbe  tot  of 
Beethoven's  Cftridnt  ass  Ofettirfs  (Tkt  MowU  of  Otma,  c.  ttoo) 
is  iuffadifahle.  foe  it  represents  tbe  slaadpofat  of  wiitm  who 
may  be  very  dcvoat  and  fanewsrt,  but  wboae  purest  source  of 
saaedarthaabeeatbepktnreaof GnidoRenL  XtwaaoMthiag 
for  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  admfte  tbe  wrong  peifad  of  Italian 
art:  be  bad  his  own  oocesa  to  great  idcaa;  bat  for  Beethoven's 
libttttist,  who  bad  no  auch  access,  it  was  very  diff«naL  lliered 
sactcd  subioct  has  an  chance  of  ptnctntfng  thm^  a  tradition 
which  is  neither  nslva  nor  afdedsstical,  but  is  afaniily  that  of  a 
hmg-toieiated  comfaitable  vulgarity.  Aa  opciatic  tcmir 
tents  the  Saviour;  aa  operatic  soprano  leprcaenta  the  minirtcring 
ongd;  and  in  the  garden  of  Getlaemaoe  the  two  sing  an  operatic 
duet.  Tbo  music  Is  brUUant  and  wdl  wwthy  of  Bectbovon's 
caify  powen^  but  ba  aftarwuds  greatly  regretted  It;  and  imbed 
iu  drcamstanceoaao  intolerable,  and  the  English  attempt  at 
a  new  Ubrdto  (Brnftdt,  or  DnU  im  Ike  W^Uenten)  only  sub- 
stituted ineptitude  lor  irreverence. 

Schubert^  wooderfnl  fragment  Xossmi  (i^)  auSda  km 
fnnn  the  sickliaem  of  its  teit;  for  tbe  mask  sebm  on  a  ccrtafa 
genuine  quality  aimed  at  by  all  typical  Roman  Catbottc  idigions 
vetse-wiltcn,  and  cmbodica  It  fa  a  kind  of  romantic  mystldnn 
unexampled  fa  Piotcatant  oratorio.  Modem  literature  shows 
Urn  peculiar  atram  ia  Cardind  Newman's  Drmm  ef  Cennlimt, 
just  as  Sir  Edward  Elgu's  settii«  of  that  pbem  to  music  of 
Wagnerisa  contfauity  and  texture  presents  tbe  only  pardM 
dtsoovenble  later  or  earlier  to  the  alighdy  oppressive  aroma  t4 
Sdnd>eTt's  unique  experiment.*  Laeartu  tha  surprises  us  by 
a  nther  favertefaraie  contmuity  of  flow,  antfcipatlflt  aariy 
Wagnerian  opm;  Indeed,  fa  almoM  every  respect  k  b  two 
genentions  ahead  of  its  time;  and,  U  only  Scfadtett  bad  bodied 
it  and  allowed  it  to  tee  p«d)Ucfty,  the  history  of  iglb-ccatury 
oratorio  might  have  become  a  more  interesting  subject  than  it  is. 

Tbe  ascodaocyof  Mendebsdm,  aa  things  h^ipened,  is  lesUy 
its  nab  rrdsimlin  featufc  Ueaddasoba  anrfied  an  aapra- 
cedented  care  and  a  wide  generd  culture  to  the  stmctaic  and 
aWdam  of  hb  lOmtte  (ase  bb  cormpoBdenee  with  Sdrabilng, 
his  prindpd  hdpcr  with  the  texU  of  51  Pud  and  El^ak),  and 
was  abb  to  bear  witness  of  hb  new^nd  fttpA  aoMidiag  to 
Badt  by  fatradndng  chorales  into  S  Feat  aa  wdl  as  by  die- 
interring  and  performing  Bach'a  works.  But  he  had  not  the 
stRogth  to  rmcua  oratorio  from  the  slou^  into  which  It  had 
new  fallen,  no  km  in  Pntcstaat  than  fa  Roman  Catholic  forms. 

As  the  interest  fa  Biblical  themes  becomes  more  independent 
of  chntcb  and  dogdia,  oiatorb  once  more  lends  to  beowne  coo- 
tuoed  with  Biblical  opera.  Tfcs  singular  fragrance  and  tendernem 
of  tbe  beU  parts  of  Beriioa'a  Uttb  mastopiece  L'Emfnce  dm 
CknM  (put  together  from  sections  composed  between  1847  and 
1854)  give  it  Ugh  artistic  valwe;  bat  if  "  oratotfa "  Bwans 
"samdmMic"  Beriba  was  facapabk  of  anythfag  of  the  sort; 
for  the  Chffstbnity  of  Us  Cnnie  Ucm  in  mtrtt  and  hb  Tt 
Dtmm  is  tbe  Christianity  of  Napobon;  and,  if  oretorfa  means  a 
condstent  treatment  of  a  legend  or  subject  fa  terms  of  musicd 
epic,  BeiUoa  can  never  fix  hb  atleniion  long  enough  to  temefaba 
bowbebcgaabytbetbMhehascothalf  waythnsMgh.  Tboagb 
Bfriios%  essay  fa  entorb  b  not  quite  so  Im^MBsibb  a  vocd- 
Symphonic -dramatic  medley  as  his  lt*mi*  et  JuUtUt  and  Dcmrna- 
Iba  4t  PamI,  ft  uambtakably  marfcs  a  tnndlioa  towards  lite 
complete  teculatidng  of  the  Bible  for  muaicd  parposea.  But 
tbe  bug-continued  prejuditt  in  England  agdnst  the  representa- 
lion  of  rdlgioua  subjecu  00  tbe  stage  him  wrought  peculiar 
cooftoion  fa  the  theory  of  tbdr  romantic  treatment  fa  music. 
It  may  be  noted  as  a  curiosity  that  Sdnt-Saba's  BiUicd  opera, 
Sttwuem  a  DatSa  (written  in  1877},  afur  bring  known  fa  En^aud 
for  many  quiet  yean  as  an  oratorio,  suddeidy.  In  1910,  was 
pemdtt^  by  the  censor  of  plays,  under  royal  commartd,  to  be 
produced  at  Caveat  Garden  for  what  ft  waa  iuended.  ll  ntay 

'  Scbobett's  wdl-known  canum,  Ifirbai't  5inrs|eieMf.  has 
beca  dlwwed  at  a  waaR  oramrb:  but  K  b  of  sign  atttitK  and 
aohiswfc  ianartama  
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even  be  suggested  that  thb  occomd  jMt  ccriy  OMugh  to 

pccvait  SU4u»'b  Saltmt  fxom  bdag  rcpided  Igr  the  Britkh 
public  u  MM  Ontario. 

fliniM  dfotU  of  Ctm  FkMKk  pRvcntad  Ftanch  ocataifo 
Inoi  drifting  cndidy  wmnb  ths  itage;  ud  menwhite  yau  by 
year  Bnlmu'*  Dadtdia  Riquimm  (completed,  cicqit  for  one 
movement,  in  i86S)  towers  ever  higbcc  above  all  cbonl  music 
aiooe  Bcednvea'a  U»st  im  D,  and  drant  ua  amy  from  the 
Mnri-dmnatSc  ontmio  towds  the  mnakaOy  perfoctibk  form 
of  aa  cnlaiged  cantata  fai  lAkii  a  groiq>  of  cbwal  ninementa 
It  cmcentnted  on  a  let  of  idigious  ideaa  difoing  from  liturgical 
forms  only  in  free  choice  ^  text.  Within  tite  essentially 
mm-lheauiul  of  dramatic  or  epk  oratorio,  we  may 

note  the  qibited  new  departnrea  of  Sir  Charia  SUafMd  in  £A» 
(1891).  and  of  Sir  Hubert  Parry  in  JmHA  (tSIS).  /«»  (i89>) 
■ad  King  Saul  (1894),  wbich  showed  that  Wagnoriau  Leiimoti} 
and  continuity  might  well  avail  to  produce  u  oratorio  style 
■'■"iP'Tr  ^  Mntdelmohn  as  Wagner  standa  to  Hoiart,  if 
aualcal  inteiat  Iw  ratalaed  In  tho  loreground.  Fieedon 
from  the  restrictions  of  the  stage  also  means  aboence  <A  the 
resources  of  the  stage,  so  that  Wagnerian  LabKot^  Is  no 
sufficient  substitute  for  fonnal  musinl  coherence  vdien  the 
andienoelias  no  action  before  its  eyca.  Accordingly  these  leaders 
of  the  EngBah  mosical  renascence  are  by  00  measB  exclusively 
Wagnerian  in  their  ontorfoa.  A  fine  and  tyi^cal  cxsmple 
of  their  peculiar  non-tlicatrical  resources  may  be  seen  in  the 
end  of  KiM%  SaU,  where  Parry  (wlio,  like  Wagner,  is  his  own 
UbrcUiM)  make*  the  Witch  of  Endor  [oretoe  the  battle  <rf  Gilbon, 
and  alknn  her  tale  to  beeone  real  in  tlie  telBng:  to  that  it  It 
followed  imroedialdyl^  the  final  dtrge.  (D.F.T.) 

OKAIORT  (Lat.  tratoHa,  sc.  an;  from  orart,  to  speak  or 
pray),  the  art  of  speaking  eloquently  or  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  rhetoric  From  Lat.  0niterium,  tc  templum,  a 

place  of  prayer,  comes  the  use  of  the  word  (or  a  small  chapd  or 
place  of  prayer  lor  the  use  of  private  individuals,  generally 
attached  to  a  mansion  and  loawtinei  to  a  chnrch.  Ite  name 
is  also  given  to  wall  cbqieli  bidit  to  coiaaeraonto  some  qwtial 
deUvcrmnce. 

0U1MT  or  IT  PHWr  HBRI,  OmOBBBATIMI  OT  tHB, 

or  OMTOium,  a  idigloas  onler  consisting  of  a  number  of 
independent  houan.  The  foA  oragtcgolion  wat  formally 
organized  in  1575  bgr  the  FIORntine  priMt,  WB^  Nerf.  (See 
Nuu,  Phiup.) 

ORB,  a  drcle  or  ring  (LaL  arUt),  bence  a  globe  or  disk  or  other 
■pherical  object.  It  is  thue  used,  cfaieSy  poetically,  of  any  of 
tl»  heavenly  bodies,  Including  the  ewth  itself  (Lat.  orhit  Ut' 
raniM),  or  of  the  eye-ball  or  eye.  The  "  orb,"  also  known  as  the 
"nonnd"  (LaU  .awwidiu,  "worM"),  oonaisting  of  a  globe 
Burmonnted  by  a  mm,  forma  part  ttf  maiqr  t^alia,  bebg  a 
■ymbd  of  sovcrdlgnty  (see  Recaxu).  In  ardltectun  the 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  word  "orb  "  is  doubtful  It  is 
usually  now  taken  to  mean  properly  a  blank  or  blind  window, 
and  tbcoce  a  Uaak  panel.  If  so  the  word  rQ>reaenta  Lat.  erbtu, 
"bereft  of,"  -orphaned,"  fenatra  erha  Immhtis.  It  is  aho 
identified  with  a  circular  boss  ooncealing  the  Intersection  of 
arches  in  a  vault. 

ORBBTBLLO,  a  town  of  Tnxany,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Grosaete,  34  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Groeseto  by  rail,  ij  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  Vop.  (iQoi)  418S  ((own),  5335  (commune).  It  issituated 
on  a  tongue  of  land  projecting  westward  Into  a  bgoon  which  b 
enclosed  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  two  long  narrow  sandy  sfrita,  and 
on  the  seaward  (S.W.)  side  by  the  peninsula  of  Monle  Argenlario. 
A  causeway  connecting  the  town  with  this  f"T™i''-  was  built 
acroea  the  lagoon  in  i84i.  On  every  side  except  the  landward 
(E.)  side  the  town  Is  endoeed  by  an  ancient  temee  waD  of  poly- 
gonal work,  and  tmnbs  have  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity 
and  even  within  the  town  itself.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  promwi- 
tory  arc  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  partly  below  sea>level. 
The  town  must  thus  occupy  an  andent  sale,  the  name  of  which 
b  unknown.  The  town  still  has  the  bastmns  which  the  Spanisida 
built  during  the  period  (1557-1713)  when  they  were  matters  of 
this  Goncr  of  Italy.  Tbare  ia  a  large  convict  priMB  with  iriiioh 


is  connected  another  at  Porto  Enale,  oa  th*  east  aide  of  the 
peninsula.  The  mother  house  of  the  Pamionisi  order  oowna 
an  eminence  of  Monte  Axgeatario,  now  stirxigly  lorttted.  The 
•ak-water  kfoon  (ti  iq.  n.  in  citcnt),  in  the  ndddle  H  iMA 
the  town  stands,  abooads  in  widte  fbh,  solca  and  eds.  On  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Hente  Argentaiio  is  an  active  manginm 
iron  ore  mine,  yieUlng  some  30,000  tons  per  annimL 

After  the  faH  of  the  RqwUic  of  Siena,  whsa  the  tenttaty  of 
Siena  pined  to  Tom^,  VbBfy  IL  of  Spain  retaJned  Obetaflib 
Talanmie,  Uonte  Aifentiilo  and  the  idaad  of  Giimratii  nul 
1713,  under  the  name  of  the  Seali  Statidd  Rnidi.  Theieue 
still  many  Spanish  names  among  the  inhabitants  of  OrhftrHo 
In  1713  this  dtttiict  passed  by  treaty  to  the  eiqwrar,  in  I7j6  to 
the  ka%  of  the  two  SicOiee,  in  tSoi  to  the  UngAom  of  Etnnii, 
and  in  iSt4  to  the  graad-dodiy  ol  TttMugr. 

See  G.  Dennis,  Citia  ami  CimdSifii  ^  Uwfa  (Loodoa.  18S3), 
iL  a40i  hi.  Cinnichari,  in  Tmtaao  Ommob,  1901)1 

OMIOMT.  ALODB  nimifWi  IT  (i8of-i8s7h  Rw^ 
palaeonUdotiat,  was  bom  at  CnairaoQ.  Lolse  InCfatanc,  en  the 
6th  of  September  1S03.  He  was  educated  at  La  PiM^nlh^ 
where  he  became  iotenated  in  the  atudy  of  natural  hiitoryt 
and  in  partiGular  of  sodagy  and  palaeontology.  Hia  im 
appointment  was  that  of  travelling  T^H""'trt  foe  the  hfuaenm 
of  Natural  History  at  ftiit.  In  the  conne  o(  Ua  datiee  he 
proceeded  in  1816  to  South  America,  and  gathered  tnndi 
information  on  the  itatural  hiatory  and  ethnology,  the  results 
being  embodied  in  his  great  week  Keysge  dent  fjtaiJrsMtt 
MMdiMBfa  (i83V-iS«».  Meanwhile  he  had  dedded  to  devote 
his  time  and  ener^^  to  palaeontology,  and  he  dealt  hi  oonne  of 
time  with  various  invcstdwata  from  fbraminifera  to  cilnoidB  and 
moUusca.  In  1S40  he  commenced  the  putdicatioa  cf  PoMsnle* 
ZegM  Pnanaut,  am  dcteriptiam  fauita  4t  Im  Pnmei,  a  inaans- 
nental  work,  accoBpadad  hy  fignrea  «t  the  vedea.  Eighl 
volumes  were  published  by  him  deaUng  with  Joraaaic  and 
Cretaceous  invotebrau,  and  dnce  hia  death  many  talcr  vohmMa 
have  been  ivuecL  (See  mtea  by  C.  D.  Shohom, "  On  the  Dates 
of  the  PofMofagis  Franmie  of  D'Otfoigny,"  Ced.  Uag^  iSpfk 
p.  9*3.)  Anwog  hia  other  worha  ikk  (Smps  Ulmtniawt  4* 
p^laaelo^  a  de  gftlogft  jfrnAEgra^jfaer  (3  wh.,  1149-185*). 
and  ^nodmncd^  ^toittf^jfratfira^Mfitr  (3  vob^  1850-185*). 
D'Orblgny  introduced  (i8s>>  a  methodical  system  of  nomen* 
cUture  fbr  geological  formations  bated  partly  on  the  Eagliih 
terma— IhuB  Bathonian  for  the  Great  or  Bath  OoUte,  Bajociaa 
from  Bajooea  or  Bayenx  fn  Calvados  fbr  the  Inferior  Oolite. 
Many  of  these  names  have  been  widely  adopted,  but  some  arc  of 
too  local  application  to  be  generally  used.  In  1853  he  was 
appofaited  professor  of  palaeontology  at  the  Huseua  of  Natm^ 
Hteory  in  Farii,  but  tUed  fonr  yean  later,  on  the  joth  of  Jos 
1857,  at  Pieiresitte,  near  St  Denis. 

5BBILI1IS,  PUPIIlitn.  a  Latin  granuaatiaa  of  the  ist  csitory 
A.O.,  who  had  a  school  at  Rome,  where  the  poet  Horace  was 
<me  of  his  puinls.  Horace  {EpuUet,  ii.)  criticises  hb  <dd  acbcei 
master  and  detcribea  him  aa  ptagBius  (a  flogger),  and  OtUfiui 
has  become  proverbia]  as  a  dtadpUnariao  pedagogac. 

OBBIT(lromLat.  arftifai.a  track,  orfru,  a  wheel],  in  aatnsKMny. 
the  path  of  any  body,  and  cspcdaUy  of  a  heavenly  body,  rev^dviag 
round  an  attracting  centre.  If  the  law  of  attraction  ia  that  «< 
gravitation,  the  orbit  it  a  conic  aection— ellipoe^  parahnle  or 
hjrpvbota— having  the  centre  of  attraction  in  one  of  its  lod; 
and  the  motion  takes  place  In  accordance  with  Kc|der'»  lana 
(see  AsnOHOttv).  But  unJcas  the  orbit  i&  an  cUIpae  the  body 
will  never  comidete  a  revolution,  but  will  noede  indefinitely 
from  the  centre  of  motion.  Elliptic  e^ti,  and  a  i^fiMtir 
orUt  oontidered  aa  the  tpedal  cate  edwn  the  ecoenlikity  of  the 
dlipae  It  1,  are  almoat  the  only  ones  the  astronomer  haa  to 
coiisider,  and  our  attention  will  therdore  be  confined  to  then  in 
the  present  article.  If  the  attraction  of  a  central  body  ia  not 
the  ooly  force  acting  on  the  moving  body,  the  whit  wflll  deviala 
from  the  form  of  a  conic  section  in  a  degree  dqwnding  on  the 
amooM  of  the  extraneous  force;  and  the  curve  deeaibed  nay 
Bot  be  a  »4Btcring  aim  It  aD,  btt  one  wiadiBi  amntd  ao  w 
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l»lmuibdEUl«iaeM«ioaaf  aplres.  In  ill  the  om*  whick 
have  yet  atim  ia  ■atraoomy  the  ntnneoos  forces  are  to  small 
oompucd  with  the  gnvHatioa  of  tbe  ccntml  body  that  ibe  orbit 
ia  apprannutely  u  cUip«B,  and  the  ptriiminary  compuiaUona, 
at  «^  IS  all  dctenninatiom  in  which  a  hifh  d^tto  of  prcdsioa 
h  tot  BBCcMaty,  an  nude  «  the  hypotlieiii  of  dUptic  orbits. 
B«low  «i*  Mt  fonk  tbe  HMlhoib  of  dttanaialng  ud  daliug  with 
pich  orbit*. 

We  bcsin  by  caruidering  the  bw*  of  nutton  Id  tbe  oiUt  HkU, 
renrakw  of  the  poiiiton  ca  the  latter. 

Let  the  CBrvc  tvpmcnt  an  ellfolic  orbh,  AB  hcfnc  the  major 
uk,  DE  the  minor  mxm,  and  F  the  focua  In  which  the  ceatre  of 
attactiaota«tuat«d,  which  centre  we  (baU  call  the  Mn.  Front  the 

properties  of  the 
..E  cilipse,  A  b  the 

pericentre  or 
Boueet  poiu  of 
the  orbit  U  the 
centre  of  attrac- 
tion and  B  the 
BBOoeatre  or  nort 
dittaat  point.  The 
aemtmalor  aaia. 
CAorCBTUcaUed 
the  mean  dinaace, 
aod  b  repreaentcd 
by  the  qrmbol  a. 
we  put  «  tor  the 
eccentricity  of  the 
elltpee.  repmeoted 
by  tbe  ratio 
CF;CA.  Piithe 
poaition  of  tbe 

.        „    .      „   planet  at  any 

time,  and  we  can  r  the  radiu*  vector  FP.  The  angle  AFP  bctweca 
ih*  perfcwnre  and  the  poution  P  of  the  planet  b  the  anomaly 
csOtd  *.  By  Kepler  a  atcond  law  the  radius  vcaor,  FP.  ircmM 
•ver  equal  aiaaa  ia  equal  time*.  To  do  thia  ilie  actual  tfx'cd 
to  the  orbil.  and  in  a  yet  biaber  degnc  the  ancubr  6r«.td 
Moand  F,  muM  be  greatest  st  pcncenire,  and  continu.iflv  dimmiih 
tm  the apocentra  b  lencbed.  Let  P,  P  be  two  conM^i.rivc-  jKisiri^n* 
al  th»  mdiiM  vector.  Since  tbe  am  of  the  triinKlL-  FPP'  ia  one 
half  the  pndiKt  of  PP  Into  the  perpmdicular  p  ham  f  on  FP', 
ft  feOowa  that  if  theie  perpend icu Ian  were  equiU  all  round  ihe 
orbit,  tbe  aieaa  deacribed  durinK  the  htfinitcdmat  tiine  would  lie 
amallcet  at  the  perieentre  amT  continually  increoso  duiuw  the 
puMge  of  the  body  to  B.  It  foOewa  that  p  mam  be  pwteat  at 
ycricnitre,  where  tu  diaunoe  from  F  m  Iceet  By  itoaMtttical 
cooaideration  it  can  be  ihown  that  the  angle  aubceoded  I9  ^,  «• 
•een  from  F  mutt  be  inverKly  aa  tbe  tquare  of  Ita  distance  r.  We 
therefore  have  the  fundamenla]  thcoicm  that  tbe  ancrubr  vrlxlty 
of  the  body  araund  the  centre  of  attraction  variea  invcrsdv  tbe 
•qUM  of  lie  cHManoe.  and  u  therefore  at  every  peint  proivinioiinl 
to  the  rnvitation  of  the  tun.  Another  curiout  thcoixm  piupowd 
by  BouUIand  in  t6i5  a«  a  lubatitute  lor  Kepler'a  tecund  Liw  is  (hat 
tbe  angular  motion  of  the  body  aa  mcatured  around  1)10  empty  (ocui 
b  toppfodmately)  uniform.  That  b  to  an  eye  at  F',  th«  pUnet 
would  teem  to  novc  aionnd  tbe  aky  with  a  nearly  unirorm  tpccd. 
The  true  anomaly,  AFP,  u  commonly  determined  through  the 
can  anomaly  conceived  thui:  Detcribe  a  circle  t'.    ^  li  j'  - 


  .  .  -CA 

■iduckI  F,  and  let  a  hctitioua  planet  (tart  from  me 
gwrnent  that  the  actual  planet  pataea  A,  and  let  li  a 

unifonn  ipeed  auch  that  it  ihail  complete  ita  rc.  i.i  the 

•ante  time  T  at  the  actual  planet.  From  the  law  of  .m^ul^r  m  otion 
of  the  Utter  ita  rodiui  vector  will  run  ahe«d  of  PQ  lUMr  A.  I'u  >nll 
overtake  and  pa«  It  at  apocenlie,  and  the  two  will  ji;  tin  oniu  tde 
ot  pericentre  whea  the  revolution  ia  cmnpleted.  IIk  .iDomily 
AFQ  cf  0  at  any  iBoaaeat  b  called  tbeaiaaMaarMdv.  .<[>'!  Uil  .Ln|le 
OFF  by  wbicfa  the  Cme  aooiBaly  ouacd*  it  at  that  mofmrni  ia  the 
ifMaftfM  ^Or  («•»«. 

Tm  dements  define  the  jnrftloB  of  tfaa  (iM  p^A«  tbmeth 
tbe  aittnctfaw  centre  In  which  the  orbit  Bin.  Oiw  «  dnta  h  Ac 
potitioH  of  iGc  line  MN  throush  the  ean  at  F  In  wUdb  the  (ilanc 
of  tbe  orbit  cuts  some  fundamental  plane  of  refcrcoee,  oommanly 
the  ccliptk.  Thb  la  called  the  liw  ^  tiodts.  and  It*  podtbo  m 
•pedBcd  by  the  anrie  which  h  make*  with  aome  lued  une  FX  in 
the  fundanental  plane.  At  one  of  the  nodM,  tty  N,  the  body 
pamei  from  the  aouth  to  the  north  tide  <<l  ihe  funtbuncnta)  pbite: 
thb  b  called  tbe  aaoending  node.  The  oOicr  element  is  the  inctina- 
tioa  of  the  plane  of  tbe  orWt  to  tbe  fnnd:imrnt.il  pbne.  mlled  tbe 
imlfmMtm  ilmpty.  A  Itfth  clement  b  tbe 

which  may  be  tjrwettd  by  h*  aiwnlar  ':  '  ^ .  Xi-  N  from  the 
■acendlnK  node.  A  nxth  b  the  poaHion  1^1  ^lic  ^iLuiet  is  ihn  uihit 
•t  a  ^vcn  nomcnt,  for  which  may  be  lubatitutcd  the  moment  at 
•bfch  it  paated  tha  pcficantre.  Another  element  (a  the  lime  of 
iMl«ionortbebedytait»offait.cBlkdite^erML  taMadorthe 
find  it  h  nnmmnn  !■  ■Kmnnwiral  leai  liit  lii  iw  llo  m»u 


•peed.  oBed  the  MM  MNait  of  tbe  body.  Thb  b  defined  the 
•peed  of  Rvolutton  of  tbe  hctuuut  body  already  dcKribed,  revolv- 
mg  with  a  uniform  angular  motion  and  the  lame  periodic  lime  at 
the  planet.  It  followt  that  putting  n  (or  the  mean  motion  and  T 
for  the  period  of  revolution  wc  ■balThavc  in  defrcn  vT-tte* 

It  b  thorn  in  the  article  Asikosonv  {Cde.hal  Meihiinui)  that 
the  menu  dialancc  and  mean  motion  or  time  of  nvolniLjii  ol  a 
planet  aft  ao  related  by  Kepkr't  ihiid  U^-  tli.it,  ulmi  onu  uf  ilnse 
aernentt  M  (iven.  the  other  can  be  louiiJ.  Iknci-  iho  nuniUr  o[ 
independent  efcmenta  aaaijTned  to  a  pbnut  or  oihrr  tioily  nmving 
■lound  ne  mm  b  oommaaly  to.  But  iho  bjmc  rclnion  doi*  not 
hold  of  a  lalcllke  the  matt  of  wboae  primary  i*  not  regarded  as  on 
abwilutely  known  quantity,  or  of  a  hinaiy  star.  In  tfaoe  catea 
thereioR  the  mean  dbtanoe  and  mean  mation  are  r«fded  aa 
dilTeient  elementt.  and  Ihe  whole  number  of  Ae  htter  U  tern. 

The  praceH  by  whkrh  the  position  of  n  pUnet  at  nny  time  li 
detennuwd  frtxn  it^  okmenti  may  now  be  hmumihiI  aa  mUowo^ 
The  epoch  of  pa»,-.,ii;i;  through  pericentre  being  pvea,  let  I  be  tbe 
mterval  of  time  btiwcizn  this  epoch  and  that  for  which  the  potltlon 
of  the  body  b  iwuirvd.  Rqircsentbig  by  P  thb  poaitioR,  it  followa 
that  the  area  of  i  Um  portion  of  the  elbpM  contained  between  the 
radii  vectoro*  FB  .nxl  FP  will  bear  the  taii<e  ratio  to  the  whole  are* 
of  theeUipM  that :  il  'v.-s  to  T,  the  time  of  revolution.  Theprofakro 
of  finding  a  radiU"  m  >  tor  latiifying  this  condition  b  one  wokh  can 
be  solved  only  ^.ijrci-wiivc  npproM im.it ions,  or  tentatlv^.  Itl 
diactualon  may  he  loiind  in  any  »oil:  on  thcoretiol  utronomy. 
The  lolutioa  maj'  he  v.;tV.vd  um  iJik-ciIv  or  through  the  driers 
minatiao  of  the  Mjuaiixa  •>{  -Av  utit:  which,  being  added  to  the 
mean  anomaly,  giir.  t!i.  n  ■  ■  ■,.  .!v.  ,ly.  Tht- an^lc  from  ihi;  i>tt;. 
centre  to  the  actu.il  r.-.-lii'  ^.  ■.  r,  -  ■■<!  the  length  oi  tht  Luicr  U-iiig 
found,  the  annolar  diitance  o(  the  planet  trom  the  node  in  tbe  ptaon 
of  tbe  orhit  m  found  by  adding  to  tbo  true  uomaly  Ibe  dbuact 
fieoB  tbe  node  to  the  pericentre.  This,  and  the  inclinatioa  of  the 
orbit  bring  given,  we  have  all  tbe  geometrical  data  neceaaary  to 
cofflpute  toe  oooidiBatea  of  the  planet  itMlf.  The  cooedinatce  tboi 
found  wtn  hi  the  can  flf  a  body  MNfi«  araud  tha  aua  be  M(p> 
Mutrie.  Tbe  leductioa  to  tbe  cartfc'a  ceam  b  a  probleai  ol  bm 
geometry. 

When  a  new  cdettial  body,  any  a  planet  or  a  comet  fa  dttcowed, 
the  artroDonter  meets  with  tbe  problem  of  determining  tlw  orbit 
from  Rcveral  obMrvcd  poeithma  of  the  bedy.  To  faroi  a  conceptloB 
of  thb  problem  it  b  to  be  noted  that  aioca  the  poakioa  of  tbe  body 
in  apace  can  be  computed  from  the  six  elcnwata  of  the  cMrbit  at  any 
time  we  may  Ideally  conceive  tbe  coordinates  of  tbe  body  to  be 
algebraically  »prei*ed  at  fumrtion*  ot  the  liz  dementa  and  of  the 
time.  Since  the  dietaoee  of  a  body  fiom  tbe  ohemw  oaaot  be 
observed  directly,  but  oaly  tbe  nght  eeeenrieo  aad  diclhiiliii^ 
culing  uwae  a  aad  «  we  eoneanc  neal  cqaatkiaa  of  Oo  lean 

a-/(a,^  c, f ,  I)  and  <-«  («,  »,c  «,/.  {.i), 
ihc  ayaibola  «.&,...!,  rcpreaendng  the  ebncBU  and  tbo 
time.  It  the  values  of  «  and  •,  definiint  tbe  position  of  the  botty  oa 
the  celestial  ^here,  are  observed  at  three  tfifferent  times.  ««  may 
conceive  *ia  equatioa*  like  the  abcwb  ooe  for  aadi  of  the  thine 
ofaaCTved  vahM  o(  a  and  I.  Then  by  aolne(  tbcae  oquntinib 
legafding  the  woi  elementt  at  unknown  quantitiea.  tbe  valuet  OL  the 
latter  may  be  computed.  Tbe  actual  procest  of  aolution  b  vastly 
more  complea  than  b  indicated  by  thb  detcrfption  of  It.  lutiad 
of  tbe  lis  ideal  cquatiooa  iuat  de*CTibed  w«  haw  to  riMliIni  a 
munbcr  of  oqiatiaaa  of  vanout  forma  contaiaiac  other  qaaatitka 
than  the  demtnta.  But  tha  logical  frasiewaric  cf  the  pcoocm-b 
that  which  we  have  *et  forth. 

The  problem  of  determining  an  orbft  may  be  regarded  aa  coevel 
with  Hippartdias,  who,  It  b  eupmsed,  found  tbe  moving  poaiUcae 
of  tbe  apogee  and  pcrine  of  the  mooa'a  orbit.  The  problem  of 
determialcig  a  helioceatnc  orbit  first  presented  itself  to  K^ier.  who 
actually  determined  that  of  Mars.  The  modern  method  of  deter- 
mining orbita  from  three  or  four  obwrvatlona  was  Cm  developed 
by  C  F.  Ganw  ta  hb  celcbmted  work  nmHm  JTslat  ChrOtms 
C^dnHmm,  Thb  daadeal  work  b  stiU  a  tavoorito  1  ^ 


tbe  inmrovcmcats  oa  ita  methods  made  (iace  it* 
rather  in  detaib  than  b  general  prindplca. 
AinuORiTiBS.— Among  recent  wocin  oo  tbe  detcraidatin 
a  rtairufnrf 


orWta.  L  C.  WaiKm'B 


in  tbe  EagUth  lan^uaat.  The  most  cempleto  amtmg  vurfc.  aa 
caqrcfepnedia  of  the  aubjoct  in  fact,  b  T.  voo  OppolseTa  X^ArWft 
sar  BtmbtOimmMmt  dff  Kamelt*  mtd  Pfanctn  (i  vol*.),  which 
contains  vtduminout  tables,  formulae,  and  instruoiont  Ibr  the 
compulation  of  orbits  in  the  many  apedal  came  that  arii^  Hora 
receat  aad  better  adapted  to  atady  b  BaaKfalHar^  MatfJiMMaang 
d«r  HimmtUkOrptr  (1  vol.  Ldpiig.  1906).  wUch,  alooe  of  the  three, 
treats  orfaiu  of  tateOitea  and  double  stars.  (S.  NJ 

OBCAQU  (e.  i3o&-«.  1368  ■)>  Italian  pahUr,  Kulptor  ud 
architect,  wboae  fuQ  naoM  was  Amdku  h  Clcm,  caScd 
■  The  datca  of  Orcagna's  birth  and  death  are  not  exactly  known. 
According  to  Vasaii,  he  dfed  in  ijSgaltheagcof  liatyibtttadacn- 
meM  dated  1376  nnvidma  taardiM  for  Tom  aad  Roomu,  daaghnra 
of  Okmm'b  wUow  FiaumiBa  (tee  BoMlai.  Mim.  imi.tf. 
ioft>.  aihitcaw  U76  wee  pwfcafa  tha  year  of  hia  AatJi;*- 
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ORGAGNA 


Abcacmiiolo/  WW  the  Mn  of  I  my  thk  FfemiUiie  goUunitli, 
HacsUo  Cione,  uU  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  artbts  who 
worked  on  the  maciiificeat  silver  frontal  of  Uk  high  altu  of  Son 
Giovauu,tfaenoRiiUneBaplittety.  TlieKniltofOiGisiia^earijr 
tnlnliigiBtbciiieodbe  ptcciom  metab  may  be  traced  io  the 
cttrema  deUcacy  and  rcfiaed  detail  of  hit  prlodpal  wmki  in 
■culpture.  He  bad  at  least  three  brother*  who  ail  practlied  wme 
bcanch  of  the  fioe  arts:  Limmdoor  Nardo,  the  eldest, «  pointer; 
llatteo,aacnlpIor«i>dinowk{st;andJaGopD,alioa|wintcr,  They 
were  frequently  aModated  with  Orca^na  in  his  varied  laboun. 

From  the  time  of  Giotto  to  the  end  of  the  14th  century  Orcagna 
Hands  quite  pre-eminent  even  among  the  many  excellent  artists 
of  that  tune.  In  aculptitre  be  was  a  papH  erf  Andrea  Fisano, 
ia  paintmc  Ao«i^  Indirectly,  be  waa  a  dladide  of  Giotto.  Few 
artifts  bavepne^ed  with  sudi  nccesa  so  many  btaacba  of  the 
arts.  Orcagna  was  not  only  a  painter  and  sculptor,  but  also  a 
worker  in  moaaic,  an  architect  and  a  poet.  His  impovLance 
in  the  history  «f  Italian  art  tests  not  nwtcly  on  hit  numerous 
and  beautiful  productions,  but  atao  oo  hit  wide^wead  fnfluenoe, 
transmitted  to  hb  sucoesKtrs  through  a  large  and  caiefully-tnined 
Bchoel  of  pupils.  In  st^  as  a  [^ter  Orcagaa  oomea  midway 
iMween  Gtoto  and  Fra  Angelico:  he  combined  the  dramatic 
force  and  realistic  vigour  of  the  earlier  painter  with  the  pure 
biillisnt  cotour  and  refined  unearthly  bnnty  of  Fra  Angelico, 
His  large  fresco  paintings  arc  works  of  extreme  decorative 
beauty  and  splendour— oompoaed  with  careful  reference  to  their 
architectural  surroundings,  arranged  for  the  most  part  on  one 
[rfane,  without  the  strong  foreshortening  or  effects  of  perspective 
with  which  the  mural  pfimmg*  of  later  masters  are  so  often 
mamd. 

t.  Oraput  01  a  Painler.Sa  chief  works  in  fresco  were 
at  Florence,  in  the  church  of  S  Maria  Novella.  He  first  covered 
the  walls  <rf  the  retro-choir  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  tbe  Virgin. 
Tbcae,  unfortunately,  were  much  injured  by  damp  very  soon  after 
their  completion,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  following  century 
were  replaced  by  other  frescoes  of  tbe  same  subjects  by  Chir- 
landalo,  who,  according  to  Vasari,  made  much  use  of  Orcagna 's 
motives  and  invention.  Orcagna  also  painted  three  walb  of 
the  Stroisl  chapel,  at  the  north-east  of  the  tame  cfaunli,  with 
a  grand  series  of  frescoes,  which  still  cxbt,  tbough  in  a  much 
injured  and  "  restored  "  state.  On  the  norUiem  end  waO  is  the 
Last  Judgment,  painted  above  and  round  the  window,  the 
light  from  which  makes  it  difficult  to  see  the  jMcture.  In  I  be 
centre  is  Chritt  floating  among  douda,  surrounded  by  angels; 
below  are  kneriing  figures  of  the  Vir^  and  St  John  the  Baptist, 
with  the  twelve  apostles.  Lower  tliil  are  patriarchs,  prophets 
and  saints,  with  tbe  resurrection  of  the  Messed  and  the  lost. 
Hie  finest  oompodtion  is  that  on  the  watt  wall,  unbroken  by  any 
window.  It  rcpicerats  paiadfte,  with  Christ  and  tbe  Virgin 
enthroned  in  majesty  among  rows  of  brilliantly-coloured  cherubim 
and  seraphim  tilled  with  rainbow-like  rays  of  light.  Below 
are  long  tines  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy  mingied  with  angel 
musicians;  and  lower  still  a  crowd  of  saints  floating  on  clouds. 
Maay  of  these  figures  an  of  cxquUte  beauty  especially  tbe 
few  that  have  esMped  restoration.  Faces  of  the  most  divine 
teademcaa  aitd  ddicaqr  oecnr  among  the  female  saints;  the 
two  central  angeb  below  Uk  throne  are  figures  «i  wonderful 
grace  in  pose  and  movement;  and  the  whole  picture,  lighted 
by  a  soft  lumtDous  atmosphere,  seems  to  glow  with  an  unearthly 
gladnett  and  peace.  Opposite  to  this  is  the  fresco  attributed 
by  Vasari  to  Orcagna's  brother  Bernardo,  or  rather  Nardo 
(i^.  Llooardo);  it  was  completdy  repainted  in  1530,  ao  that 
nothing  but  the  deaica  remains,  full  of  horror  and  weird  imagina- 
ifon.  To  some  eatent  the  painter  haa  followed  Dante's  scheme 
of  tucccssive  drcks. 

These  were  probably  executed  toon  after  1350, 

and  in  1357  Orogna  painted  one  ol  Ut  fioett  pand  pktiuca, 
as  a  RUbte  for  tbe  altar  of  the  same  dupd,  where  it  still  remains. 

Vuarf  Is  tUkt  about  hb  ace  Us  birth  woaU  have  been  in  i3i«. 
MIsasri.  Or  aditar  of  Vasari,  Is.  however,  Indiaed  to  think  that 
Oleum  died  in  1368.  when  he  b  kaown  to  have  been  serioMly  OL 
lOflbliliaMi  Mmrtimm^ltflrnsiaiMiloiOrrataflbannrriiithin 


In  tbe  centre  Is  Christ  to  aujesty  between  knedhig  figares  al 

St  Peter  and  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  alieoded  by  aogd  mMsidans; 
en  each  side  ara  standing  figures  of  three  other  talnta.  It  b  a 
aratk  of  the  gteuctt  beauty  both  to  calonraod  OMMpotitwB; 
it  it  painted  with  nttntna  mbiator^tta  dalictcy,  aad  b 
oa  the  whcde  very  well  preserved.  Thb  retable  is  signed, 
"  Afi.  dfii.  mocdvii  Andreas  Cionis  de  Fkmatla  me  pinnt." 
Another  fine  altar-piece  on  pand  by  Orcagna,  dated  13^  b 
preserved  In  the  Cappdia  da'  Ucdidi  near  Um  saoisty 
Su  Croce;  It  represents  the  tour  doeton  of  tbe  Latin  chnrdL 
Aoording  to  Vasari,  Orcagna  abo  painted  some  very  fine 
frescoes  in  Sta  Crooe,  similar  in  subjects  to  thoae  attributed  to 
him  In  tbe  Campo  Santo  <rf  Pisa,  and  fuU  of  fine  portraits.  These 
da  not  BOW  cibt.  In  tbe  cathedral  of  RoKiKe,  «a  ode  of  the 
Aorthera  |»eft,  there  haagi  a  nobly  dcdgned  and  Ugbty  finbhcd 
picture  on  pand  by  Orcagna,  representing  S  Zanobio  enthroned, 
trampling  under  hb  feet  Crudty  and  Pride;  at  the  tides  are 
kneeilDg  figures  of  SS  Eugeaiut  and  Creacentius— tbe  whole 
very  rich  in  colour.  The  rctaUe  neatloned  by  Vaaari  as 
having  been  painted  for  tbe  Florentine  dnirch  of  S  PSctro 
Hag^ore  b  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Load<m.  It  b  a 
richly  decorative  compoiltion  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
between  rows  <d  saints,  together  with  nine  other  subjects 
painted  in  miniature.  Other  pabtingi  on  pand  by  ORatna 
were  sent  by  the  Pope  to  Avignon,  but  cannot  now  be  traced. 
The  frescoes  also  have  been  destroyed  with  which,  acoordbg 
to  Vasari,  Orcagna  decorated  tbe  facade  of  S  Aptdlinara  and  tlw 
Cappdla  de'  Cresd  in  the  church  of  the  Servi  in  Florence.* 

a.  Oreapia  as  a  Sctdfler  and  Arckiua^—ln  1355  Orcagna 
was  appointed  architect  to  the  chapd  of  Or  San  HiAde  la 
Florence.  Thb  curiously-planned  building,  with  a  large  upper 
room  over  the  vaulting  of  tbe  lower  part,  has  been  begun  by 
Taddeo  Gaddi  as  a  thank-offering  for  the  ocssation  of  the  plagne 
of  imS.  It  took  tbe  place  of  an  eariier  oratory  desigiicd  by 
Amolfo  del  Cambio,  and  was  the  pit  of  the  united  Lrade-gtldt 
of  Florence.  As  to  the  building  itadf,  it  b  impossible  to  aay 
how  much  b  due  to  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  bow  much  to  Otcagim, 
but  the  great  marble  tabeinade  was  wboQy  by  Orcagna.  This, 
in  its  combined  tplendoui  of  architectural  design,  sculptured 
reliefs  and  statuette*,  and  mosaic  enrichments,  b  one  of  the 
most  important  and  beautiful  works  of  art  which  even  rich 
Italy  possesses.  It  oomUnes  an  altar,  a  shrine,  a  reredoo  and  a 
baldacchino.  In  general  form  it  b  perh^  the  purest  and  moat 
gracefully  deugned  of  all  spcdmcns  <rf  Italian  Gothic  It  b  a 
tall  atructure  A  white  marble,  with  vaulted  canopy  tai  rkUy 
decorated  gables  and  pinnacles,  reaching  almost  to  the  vaulted 
roof  ol  the  ch^>d.  The  detail  b  eatremely  ddicate,  aikd  brilUaat 
gem-like  colour  b  given  by  lavish  enrichments  of  minute  patterns 
in  glam  mosaic,  inlaid  in  the  white  tnartde  td  the  strectme.  It 
b  put  together  with  the  greatest  care  and  precision;  Vasari 
especially  notes  the  fact  that  the  whole  was  put  together  without 
any  cement,  which  might  have  atained  the  purity  of  the  marble, 
an  tbe  parts  being  dosdy  fitted  together  with  bnmae  dowda. 
The  q>ire-IIke  summit  of  the  ubeniade  b  tunnoantcd  by  a 
figure  of  St  Michad,  and  at  afamer  stage  on  the  roof  are  statuettes 
of  the  apostles.  The  altar  has  a  relief  of  Hope  between  paneb 
with  the  Haniage  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Annondatiott.  On 
tbe  risbt  side,  looking  east,  of  the  base  of  the  tabemade  arc 
reliefs  of  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  and  her  PreseoUtion  ia  the 
Temple;  on  the  Uft,  the  Nativity  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Hagi; 
aitd  bdiind,  the  Pteaentation  ci  Christ  in  tlw  Toi^e,  aixl  the 

■  The  magaiGcent  but  modi  uijured  fteacots  of  the  Last  Judgmw. 
HeU,  and  the  Triumph  of  Death  w  the  Phan  Campo  Santo,  docfibnd 
with  peat  minuteneat  and  cntfausiaun  by  Vaian,  are  attribuwd  by 
him  to  Orcagna,  but  iatemal  evidence  seenM  to  ahoiw  that  they  are 
productions  of  tbe  Kenewtchoo).  Crowe  and  CavakaaeUe  attribote 
them  to  the  two  bmiheEs  LMcnsetti  of  Sena,  but  they  ha  ve  been  M 
iajund  by  wet,  the  settlement  of  the  wall,  and  npattad  wnamiaaa 
that  hbmScnlt  to oome  to Bi^  dear  dedaonaa  to  their  autbonUo^ 
Jt^pw^hnrever,  moA  more  pcofaaUe  that  they  are  the  worit  of 

*(hcagaa  wasadadtted  aaa  laaiabcr  af  Oa  Scdpton'  GOd  b 
I359>  »s  name  ecoMa  hi  the  fuH  as  "  Andnas  Gniiia  voeaSM 
ArcagaolMpKtoF<7 
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Aagd  mniag  the  ^%xiB  to  ocqw  Into  Efypt.  Above  the  last 
two  rabiccts  uc  Urge  rcticfi  of  the  Death  of  the  Virpn,  aur- 
fonoded  bj  tht  apoatki^  and  higher  «liU  hst  AM^Apcioo; 
Ac  Miida  is  ft  wiica,  And  ia  bonie  by  aDgeb  to  hcncB.  On 
tbo  bus  ol  tho  WqiBl  tomb  b  imaibed  *'  Andnu  Qonta 
pictor  FloTcntinvs  ormloril  axdumacjater  cztUit  hvjva  mcedix.'* 
OKagna^  on  poitratt  b  gimi  aa  oae  ol  the  apoatlo.  I& 
addition  to  tbna  cidiIy<oiiipoaid  nbject-niifda  the  lAole 
warit  b  adMiMd  «ith  many  othw  aini^  fignica  and  heada  of 
pn^ieta,  anfib.  and  lha  Vbtncat  ^  eicoited  with  mndeiful 
ntffh  and  fftfinrtiwit.  The  ihrine^  which  fiorma  an  amnbiy  in 
the  leredoa,  a  miranilfflit  picture  of  the  UaAm—  A 

fine  fc*'— *  asee&f  with  open  geuBBtiical  tiacenr,  endoaci  the 
whole.  No  worit  of  aca^ttuc  la  Italy  is  mora  magniicfnt 
than  tUa  wondetful  ubaraaclc,  both  in  geBctal  effect  ami  in  the 
delicate  beanty  of  the  relieb  and  autnettea  with  which  it  b 
m  bvbbly  enriched.  It  coat  the  eatnmoui  aom  of  96,000  gold 
ioffai.  Unfortanately  it  b  veiy  badly  pbotd  and  innil&cbntly 
Mglited,  M  that  a  ainatt  m  mi  nation  of  to  beactba  fa  m  wwfc 
flf  dUaatj. 

Mo  OMntion  b  made  by  VaaasI  ol  Oragaa'a  leddeoca  hi 
Ovideto,  where  he  occupied  for  aome  time  the  port  of  "  cqxv 
gacatro  "  to  the  duomo.  He  accepted  lUa  appatetment  oa 
the  utb  of  June  1338  at  the  large  aaihuy  (for  that  time)  «f  300 
■aid  floriai  a  year.  His  bnther  Mstteo  was  eofaged  to  work 
wider  him,  receiving  8  florini  a  month.  When  Oravu  Mceptcd 
ihb  i^^mintment  at  Orvlcta  he  had  not  yet  finiibed  hb  work 
•t  Or  San  Midtele.  and  lo  waa  obliged  to  make  Im«  vUuto 
Hoceace,  which  natnnlty  Interfered  with  the  auirfactoiy 
pcrfomaiKe  of  bb  worit  Im  the  Orvietana.  the  nsult  was  dnt 
on  the  I3th  of  Sq>t«mber  1360  Orcagna,  having  been  paid 
ier  hb  work  up  to  that  tine,  reslipwd  the  poet  of  "  tapo-maeauo  " 
«C  the  dooroo,  thooi^  be  atill  renafaied  a  little  Imger  in  Orvieto '. 
M  finish  a  large  moiafc  picture  on  the  west  front.  When  this 
moaalc  (mad*  of  giaaa  tcaicna  bom  Venice)  waa  finlabed  fak  136*, 
k  was  found  to  be  uneven  In  aotface,  and  not  fixed  aecunly  faito 
to  cement  bed.  An  arbitration  wna  therefore  held  as  to  the 
price  Orcagna  was  to  receive  for  it,  and  he  was  awarded  60 
•aldflofhw. 

Vaaari  mcDtions  as  other  nchltectural  works  by  Orcagna 
the  design  for  the  piers  in  the  nave  of  the  Florcotiiie  dnmno, 
a  xecca  or  mint,  which  appears  not  to  have  been  canted  out, 
and  the  log^  dd  Lanal  in  the  Plana  dells  Stgnoiia.  It  ia, 
however,  mors  than  doubtful  wfaetber  Orcagna  had  any  hand 
in  thb  last  building,  a  very  graceful  vaulted  structure,  with 
throe  scmidrcubr  open  archs  00  the  aide  and  one  at  (*ch  end, 
fnteodcd  to  form  a  sheltered  meeting-place  for  the  Prferf  during 
electioBS  and  other  puUic  transactions.  Thblog^  waa  ordered 
by  the  Geoersl  Councfl  of  Florence  in  1356.  but  was  not  actually 
begin  till  the  year  1376,  after  Orcagna's  death.  The  srcMtecU 
were  Bend  di  Clone  (possibly  a  broUter  of  Orcagna)  and  Smone 
dl  Ynttetaea  Takati,  both  men  <tf  considerable  reputation  In 
Rorence.  The  sculptured  rdiefs  of  the  seven  ^ues  fai  the 
apandrds  of  the  arches  of  the  k«gh,  also  atirfboled  to  Orcagna 
by  Vasiri,  were  hler  stilL  They  were  designed  by  Angdo 
Caddi  (1383- 13B6),  and  were  carried  out  hf  three  or  four  dificrent 
sculptors. 

Pupils  of  Oreagna  named  by  Vamri  are  DeruaiJu  NeSo.  a  Ptsan, 
Tommaao  di  Maico,  a  Florentine,  and.  chief  U  aU,  FtaoowKo  Tiaini, 
whose  giaad  paintiag  im  pand  of  St  ThonMs  AqviaH  c  ailii  iiid 
■nib  the  arcb-bmtics  at  hii  feet  ttHl  baan  ia  the  church  tor  which 
It  was  paiattd— Su  Catcrina  at  na.  Orcagna  had.  ia  additioa 
to  the  two  dauhters  mentioned  abov^  a  mm  nsfned  Clone,  wbo 
■as  a  paiwier  el  but  little  eminence.  Some  aoaneu  attributed  to 
Orracna  cdst  m  MS.  in  the  Strocii  and  MsgEabcccUaa  libraries 
IB  Florence.  They  have  been  published  bv  Tntcchi  (Pmih  twdilr, 
U.  p.  35.  f*Tata.  They  are  graceful  in  language,  but  lather 

anificiii  and  ovcr^clabcnted. 

AurHOairiBS.--VaMri.  «d.  MUaaeii,  L  p.  K3  (FlomKe.  itja); 
CwraSM  «r0>  Afdmt  tsmmm,  ui.  s.  zBr,  ftc;  Fiwiiisi.  Csnsnm 
Utnto-Mttstiike:  Cayr.  CarUafa  uudil»,  i.  pp.  500-513.  IL  5: 
Rouni.  StorM  4eUa  ftuura.  voTii. ;  BaldinuccC  FrAuari  dd  diuruo. 
vol.  i.;  Rnmohr,  Rumtr  fialiane,  it.,  and  Amithgia  ti  Firtw  %d  • 
Crawe  and  Cava^^.  Pmwimt**  tltfy,  i.  p.  m  (London,  ttti): 
VMws,nHM«&ad|piM.p.7iaasHlaa,iMar  Q-tLUj 
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ORCBUn  (O.  Sag.  tn-nMri,  l»t«  tntoHi  •  '•^Mf  ttiw 
apparently  of  L«t.  k»rtiu,  garden,  sad  "  yard  "  or  "  prth  "),  a 
piece  of  pound  enclosed  lor  the  purpoaes  of  horticuhius.  The 
tern  waa  fonnirty  and  ia  a  feaeral  war  ^  *  gaidaa  whcra 
herbs  and  fadt-trees  wo*  ciikmted,  but  b  now  used  esdasivdy 
lor  a  piece  of  codoaed  ground  for  fruit-tnes  only,  and  partkoblly 
for  apples,  pears,  plums  and  chcnks. 

ORCIIARDIOH,  SIR  WIUUM  QUILLSR  (iSja-iQio). 
British  painter,  was  bora  b  Edinbmi^  where  his  father  was 
engaged  In  buaiaeas,  in  1835.   "  Orchudsoa  "  b  a  niktioa 

of  "  IliYiutmtunn,''  llu.  mi*      ■  Hi^h^jl         fUlH  ^m  |^ 

Ncn,  from  which  the  painter  b  deaoended4  At  the  age  of  fifteea 
be  waa  aent  to  the  Traateea' Acsdannr,  then  under  the  auatmahip 
of  Robert  Scott  Lauder,  lAen  he  tod  as  fdlow-stadtma  meat 
of  those  who  afterwards  shed  lustre  00  the  Scottish  school  ol  the 
second  half  of  the  tgth  century.  As  a  siudcot  he  waa  sot  eqwci* 
sHy  precodoua  or  laduatrknu,  but  bb  work  waa  distlngublKd 
by  a  peculiar  rcaervt,  \iy  an  luunaal  dctcnninatica  that  hb 
band  should  be  aubdnod  to  hb  eye,  with  the  eeauU  that  his  early 
things  teach  thcfr  own  ideal  as  swely  as  thoae  of  hb  matwity. 
By  the  time  he  was  twenty,  Orchardson  had  mastered  the 
eisentiab  of  bb  art,  and  had  produced  St  lesst  oae  piauia  whitb 
mi^  be  accepted  as  ngmnUtive,  a  pertrsit  of  Ur  Joba 
HutcbiMa,  the  aculptv.  For  seven  yean  afts  this  b*  woried 
In  Edinboigh,  aomeaf  hb  atteatioa  being  ^via  to  "  Uack  and 
white,"  bu  practice  in  which  had  been  partly  acquired  at  a  sketch 
dub,  which  included  among  to  mcoibem  Mr  HuiJi  Cameron, 
Ur  reter  Graham,  hlr  C^ewga  Hay,  Hi  MTsggart,  Ifr  joto 
Hntdiina  and  otlKiv  la  lUa  he  came  to  London,  and  cstab> 
Ulhcd  Umielf  In  37  Fitzn^  Square,  where  ha  was  Joined  twelve 
months  later  by  hb  friend  Jolia  Fettle.  Tho  same  boose  was 
afterwards  Inhabited  by  FOrd  Madn  Brown. 

The  En^iih  public  was  not  inunedbtdyattiadad  by  Onhard- 
aon'k  work.  It  waa  too  qoict  to  oompd  attentloa  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  Fettle,  Orchanboa's  Junior  by  four  years,  stepped 
before  him  for  a  time,  and  became  the  atoet  readily  aocqiiad 
member  of  the  achooL  Orcbsidaon  confined  hiswdf  to  the 
simplest  themes  and  designs,  to  the  most  reticent  sehemca  of 
colour.  Among  hb  best  pidaies  during  tto  first  eightean  years 
after  his  migrathm  to  London  wen  "The  ChaBage." 
"Christopher  Sly,"  "Queen  of  tto  Swords,"  "madHhwsl 
Neutrality,"  "Hard  Hit"— periiapa  tto  bast  of  d-and 
protialu  of  Mr  Charto  Uom,  Ma  iatber-io-fatw.  and  of  hb  own 
wif&  In  all  thma  good  judgwiBBt  aad  a  reflaad  tosgtnsttoa 
irrni  imhTtil  tn  a  tritrslnrrt  hat  nowimmiln  trrTiirff at  iti  null j 
Daring  these  same  ysats  W  msda  a  few  deawlnp  oa  wood, 
taming  to  account  Us  early  (acUlty  la  this  mode.  Tto  period 
bctwseai86sawliS8owasoaeof<|uietamUtbaB,«fa<tofaet«f^ 
btic  ImimtlmiM,  of  Uft  accepted  aa  a  ihbig  of  many-babneed 
btensU  lather  than  u  a  matter  of  stewi  and  irmg.  In  iSdj 
Fettle  married,  and  tto  Fltan^  Square  ntMaft  waa  hratoa  ap. 
In  1868  Orchardaoa  waa  ekcted  A.RJ^.  In  rlTo  to  ^Nsit  tto 
iimiaiti  b  Vcnto,  oavdUng  homo  fai  tto  early  aotnau  thraagh 
a  France  ovctrnn  by  tto  German  armies.  In  1S73  he  uiarriod 
hi  to  Hclea  Ifoaea,  and  In  1  St  7  to  was  elected  to  tto  fdl  member- 
ship  of  tto  Royal  Academy.  In  thb  same  year  to  finkbad 
buUding  a  house  af  Wcstgste^a-Scs,  wfih  an  open  tennbtouil 
and  a  studio  la  tto  fudcn.  He  was  toi^ted  la  June  1907, 
and  died  in  Loadon  on  tto  13th  of  AprQ  r9tei 

OKhardson'i  wider  popubriiy  dstes  from  tS8i.  To  ttot 
year^  Academy  he  teat  tto  large  "  On  Board  tto  Mtoo^m," 
■rinch  now  hangs  b  tto  Tate  Gallery.  lusucoemwltbttopublic 
was  great  and  iastaataneous,  and  tor  ten  or  twdve  years  Orchard- 
sen's  amb  was  more  eagerly  looked  for  at  the  Academy  tfaaa 
ttot  of  aay  one  cto.  He  foOowed  up  tto  "  Bdtoophon  "  wiik 
the  still  finer  "  Vatodra,"  now  b  the  Kansttoto  at  Hambarg. 
Technicslly,  tto  "  Vototo  "  b,  pertopo.  hb  high-water  msrk. 
Fine  both  ia  desi^  and  coloor,  h  b  carried  out  with  a  npple 
density  of  band  which  baa  scnrcdy  been  equalled  b  ito 
British  school  since  tto  death  of  Cainsborou^.  Tto  suMed 
b  aot  athdy  happy,  for  it  does  not  eaplahi  tocH,  bat  raqmcs 
afiaaioaifcaawlsdy  eaitopaw****"i»»«»»«"*fc— 'Vftta^w 
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bettcn  by  Om  KnmU  of  the  OieviHar  6t  RolMii-Oibot, 
and  how  Uw  due  de  SuUy  filled  to  Kvenge  hb  gnot.  Hie  painter 
wu  attracted  by  the  opportunity  it  gave  for  effective  ^>positi(» 
of  diancter,  liiw,  cokui  and  movement.  The  "  Voltaire " 
«uat  the  Aeadcaqr  ti  i88j;  ft  waa  idlmmd,  la  xK^  bgr  Uw 
**  Ifariif*  do  canvraaDcc,"  peritqv  tho  moat  popular  of  aO 
OrehardioD^  Inures;  in  1SS5,  by  "The  Salon  of 
BffT^'T  ";  in  1886,  by  "  After,"  the  teqad  to  the  "  Uaiiagc  de 
coovcoaiio^"  and  "  A  Teadet  Chord,"  one  of  hia  nuet  uquinte 
pndvctiDM;  hi  18S7.  ^  "The  Fiiu  Ootid*';  in  1888,  by 
" Her  Mother^  Voice ";  and  tn  1889,  by  "The  Yobi«  Dok^" 
a  canvas  00  which  he  returned  to  much  the  tame  [rictorial 
BcbeoM  as  that  of  the  "  Voltaire."  Subsequently  he  exhibited 
a  lerka  ot  pkturea  is  which  fine  pictorial  use  wia  made  of  the 
funutoie  aad  eoattimet  of  Uie  ctrly  yem  of  the  19th  eentiiry, 
the  MibJecU,  aa  a  mie,  befaiy  on^  Jmt  eooo^  to  MggeM  a  title: 
*•  An  Ealpna,"  "  A  Sodal  Eddy,"  "  Reflectioiie,'' "  If  music  b« 
the  food  of  love,  piay  on!"  "  Music,  when  sweet  voices  die, 
vibrates  on  the  memory,"  "  Her  Firat, Dance," — in  these,  oppor- 
timitks  are  made  to  Introduce  old  hatpdchoidi,  signets,  carix 
pianofortes,  Empire  chairs,  sofas  and  tables,  Aubusson  carpets, 
riMTt-waitted  gowns,  delicate  in  material  and  prtmbive  In 
oroament  Between  such  things  aad  Orchardson's  methods 
as  a  piunter  the  sympathy  is  dose,  so  tliat  tlie  best  waeag  them, 
**  A  Toder  Chord,"  for  insUoce,  or  "  Music,  irtten  iweet  voices 
die,"  have  a  rare  dtotinction. 

As  a  portrait-pointer  Orchardion  must  be  placed  In  the  first 
class.  His  portraits  are  not  numerous,  but  among  them  an 
a  few  which  rise  to  the  hi|^«st  level  reached  by  modcra  ait. 
"  Maater  Baby,"  a  t^etoie,  aamecttaig  aohject-palnthig  with 
portraiture,  is  a  inasteririeceot  design,  oolmir  and  bioad  execution. 
"  Mn  Joseph,"  "  Mrs  KalB,"  "  Sir  Andrew  Walker,  Bart.," 
"  Charles  MtMOir,  Esq.,"  "  Mn  Orchardson,"  "  Omditional 
Neutrality  "  (a  portrait  of  Orchardson's  eldest  son  as  a  boy  of 
"Lord  Rookmod,"  "Tho  Provoet  <rf  Aberdeen,"  and, 
above  an, "  Sir  Walter  ffilbcy,  Bart.,"  would  all  deserve  a  place 
in  any  iirt  of  the  beat  portraits  of  the  19th  century.  In  this 
branch  of  art  the  "Sic  Walter. GUbey "  may  fairly  be  called 
the  punter's  masterpiece,  aJtbougB  the  sumptuous  full-length 
of  the  Scottish  pcovoit,  in  his  robest  runs  it  cinely.  Tbeschone 
«f  colour  is  reticent;  hiMi  the  picture  been  exhibited  at  the  time 
of  the  Boer  War  of  I  goo  thecolwir  would  have  been  called  khaki; 
the  dedgn  is  simple,  uiillag  nature  to  art  with  a  rare  felidty; 
«ik1  the  likeness  has  been  found  sstisfactofy  by  the  sitter's 
frieoda.  The  most  Important  commission  ever  received  by 
Orchardson  aa  a  pOTtIai^1Minte^  was  that  for  a  graup  of  Queen 
Victoria,  with  her  son  (sfterwards  King  Edward  VII.),  grandson, 
and  great-grandson,  to  be  painted  on  one  canvas  for  the  Royal 
Agrkuitural  Sodety.  The  painter  hit  upon  a  happy  notion  for 
the  Iningiag  d  the  four  figures  together,  and  as  time  goca  on  and 
the  pictme  sltn^  tuna  into  history,  its  moit  is  likdy  U>  be 
better  appreciated.  He  continocd  painting  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  had  three  portraits  ready  foe  the  Riqral  Academy 
in  1910b 

Orchardson^  mahod  «aa  that  of  oae  who  worked  under  a 
dcativc,  decorative  and  subjective  impulse,  rather  than  tinder 
one  derived  from  a  wish  to  observe  and  record.  His  affiliation 
b  with  Watteau  and  Gainsborough,  rather  than  with  those  who 
would  base  all  pictorial  art  on  a  keen  eye  for  actuality  and 
"  value."  AmmiK  French  painter*  his  pkturct  have  enited 
particular  admiration.  (W.Aa.) 

OBCHBSTHA  (Fr.  Orihestre;  Ger.  KapetU,  OrdutUr;  ItaL 
OtfkeOra},  in  Its  modem  acceptation  (0  the  place  in  a  theatre 
or  concert  hall  set  apart  for  the  musiciaiis;  (t)  a  caicfulty- 
balanced  group  of  performers  on  stringed,  wind  uid  percussien 
inatnunuts  adapted  for  playing  in  concert  and  directed  by  a 
conductor.  In  andcnl  Greece  the  jpx4^P>  the  space  between 
the  auditorium  and  the  proscenium  or  atage,  in  which  were 
stationed  the  chonts  and  the  instrumentalists.  The  second 
sense  is  that  whicfa  Is  dealt  with  here. 

A  modem  orchestra  is  composed  of  (1)  a  basis  of  atrinRS— first 
and  lacoad  vielina,  violas,  violoncdioa  and  double  hawa; 


(>)  Sates,  a  picoido;  (3)  the  teed  iimUmiif. 

omsisting  of  two  complete  funltics,  the  oboca  with  their  tenora 
and  baisea  (the  «*  Angbi)^  the  fagotto  or  bassoon  and  the 
oonirafagotto  or  doaUe  bassoon),  the  daiineu  with  their 
tenor  and  haaasa  (thehasmlhoru  and  the  bass  and  pedal  datfaeta) 
irith  the  addition  Bomcthnn  o(  naaphoaes;  (4>  the  hrav  wind, 
nwiwhtitij  of  the  boms,  a  group  Bometfrnea  completed  by  the 
tenor  and  tenorhasa  Wag&er  tubas,  the  trumpet  or  ramet, 
the  trombonca  (tenor,  bass  and  coatrabass),  the  tobaa  (tomr, 
base  and  cosnrabam)}  (s)  the  pemsdon  InstnimcBtB,  indtidmc 
the  kettledmms,  bdk.  Glodteaipid,  cymbals,  triangle,  Ac 
Harps  are  added  when  required  for  special  tfiects. 

Altbou^  roost  of  the  '"«'""*^"  from  the  older  civilizations 
of  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Penis,  Phoenicia  and  of  the  Semitic  tscxs 
were  kamm  to  the  aodeat  Gre^  their  ooncepthHi  oi  nmic 
led  them  to  discoaage  aH  intitaiion  <rf  their  nei^dimna'  Itrm 
of  orchestra]  effects,  obtained  by  cmnbining  harps,  lyns,  guitaia, 
tanburs,  double  pipes  and  long  flutes,  trumpets,  bagpipes, 
cymbsls,  drums,  Ac.,  playing  in  unison  or  in  octaves.  The 
Greda  only  cidtivatcd  to  aigr  extent  the  various  kinds  of 
dtharss,  lyres  and  aubi,  seldom  used  in  coocert.  To  the  pre- 
dilection of  the  Ramans  for  wind  instruments  (rf  all  kinds, 
we  owe  nearly  all  the  wind  instruments  of  the  modem  orchcatrm, 
each  of  which  had  Its  prototype  among  the  instmmesla  of  the 
Koman  Emfnre:  the  flute^  oboe  and  clarinet,  fa  the  tBda; 
the  trombone  and  trumpet  In  the  bucdna;  the  tufaaa  in  the 
tuba;  aad  the  French  bom  in  comu  aad  bucchia.  The  4tli 
century  KJy.  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  drama  and 
the  ddiaiement  of  instrumental  music,  which  was  placed 
under  a  ban  by  the  Church.  During  the  ccovnUona  which  the 
migrations  of  Goths,  Vandals  and  Huns  caused  In  Etnope  after 
the  bll  <ii  Rome,  instrumental  music  was  preserved  from  abaolute 
extmction  by  wandering  acton  and  Itirscd  adrifi 

after  the  closing  of  the  theatres  by  command  of  the  Churdt. 
Later,  as  demand  arose,  reinforcements  of  instruments,  Instm* 
mentalists  and  instrument  makm  filtered  through  the  Byzantine 
Empire  and  the  Christian  East  generally  on  the  tmc  aide  and 
from  the  Moon  on  the  West.  It  is  towards  the  dawn  of  the 
nth  century  that  we  find  the  first  definite  indicatim*  of  the 
status  of  instrumental  music  la  Western  and  Central  Europe. 
Everywhere  are  the  evidences,  so  conspicuously  ahaent  tmn 
the  catacombs  and  from  Romano-Christian  monuments,  of  the 
growing  favour  in  which  Instrumental  music  was  held,  to  ioatance 
only  such  sculptures  aa  those  of  the  Abbey  <rf  BoscbeiviUe  in 
Normandy,  of  the  portico  of  the  Cathedral  of  Santiago  da 
CompostcUa  (lath  century)  with  its  orchestra  of  f4  muuciana, 
and  the  full-page  Illuminations  of  Fsaltera  rquesenting  David 
and  bis  musicians  and  of  the  >4  eldere  in  the  Apocalypses. 

The  earliest  Instrumental  compositions  extant  are  certain 
■Slb-cenlury  dances  and  pieces  in  contrapuntal  style  preserved 
In  the  libraries  of  Berlin  and  Munich.  The  late  development 
of  notation,  which  long  remained  exclusively  in  the  hamb  ol 
monks  and  troubadours,  personally  more  concerned  with  vocal 
than  with  Instrumental  music,  ensured  the  preservation  of  the 
former,  while  the  latter  was  left  unrecoided.  Instrumental 
music  was  for  centuries  dependent  on  outcuts  andouthwa, 
tolerated  by  Church  and  State  but  beyond  the  pale.  Little 
was  known  of  the  construction  and  technique  of  the  instruments, 
and  their  possibilities  were  undreamed.  Nevertheless,  the  innate 
fevr  and  yearning  of  the  people  for  tone-oriour  asserted  hsdf 
with  sufficient  strength  to  overcome  all  obstades.  It  b  true 
that  the  development  of  the  early  forms  of  harmony,  the  drgaims, 
iiaphony,  the  distant  and  the  richer  forms  of  polyphony  grew 
up  round  the  voice,  but  indications  are  not  wanting  of  an 
independent  energy  and  vitality  which  must  surety  have  existed 
in  tinreoorded  medieval  instrumental  mu^,  tince  they  can  be 
so  clearly  traced  in  the  hutrumenU  themselves.  It  i%  f6r 
example,  significant  of  the  attitude  of  loth-century  instrv- 
mentalists  towards  tnuucal  progress  that  Ihey  at  once  asrimi- 
lated  HucbaU's  innovation  of  the  or^aittiM,  a  parallel  succession 
ot  fourths  and  fifths,  accompanied  aometimes  hf  the  octave, 
for  two  or  three  voloM  rc^cctiv^,  and  IhsypndAed  in  the 
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me  century  the  affud^mm,  uned  after  HucbaJd*!  arfumm, 
aixl  ipcciaUy  constructed  to  R^coduce  it. 

Shortly  altar  the  iAtrodtictioB  oE  polyphony,  hotnimentt  luch 
u  flftt»^bec,  or  flakil>,  cximcts,  nomomes,  ihewms,  hunting 
boras,  bagpipes,  u  well  as  lutes  and  bowed  inHruments  began 
to  be  Boado  in  siws  approximately  coneqxnding  in  pitch  with 
the  voice  paita.  It  b  probably  to  the  lame  yearning  of  instru- 
mentalists after  a  polyphonic  ensemble,  possible  until  the  14th 
century  only  on  organs,  hurdy-gurdies  and  bagpipes,  that  we 
owe  the  clavichord  and  davicembalo,  embodying  the  application 
of  keys,  respectively,  to  the  duldner  and  the  iwaltery. 

There  are  two  reasons  which  account  for  the  development 
of  the  brass  wind  proceeding  more  slowly,  (i)  These  instru- 
ments, trumpets  or  busincs,  tubas  and  bonis,  were  for  many 
centuries  mainly  used  in  mcdievai  Europe  as  military  or  hunt- 
ing tignal  hutnunenta,  and  as  aucfa  toe  utmost  icqnlied  of 
them  was  a  fanfaia  Spedowts  o(  uth-centmy  tablature  and 
i6th-<e&tury  notation  for  the  horn,  for  instance,  show  that 
for  that  instrument  rhythm  alone  was  taken  into  account. 
(3)  Wlwrcfts  in  most  <rf  the  instruments  namod  above  the 
Botes  ol  the  diatonic  scale  were  dlbw  fixed  or  «ady  obtained, 
the  acoustic -principles  of  tubes  without  lateral  boles  and  blown 
by  means  of  a  cup  mouthpiece  do  not  allow  of  a  diatonic  scale, 
except  for  the  fourth  octave  from  the  fundamental,  and  tJiat 
only  in  trumpets  and  horns,  the  notes  of  the  common  chord  with 
tbe  addition  of  the  flattened  seventh  being  the  utmost  that  can 
be  produced  without  tbe  help  of  vahrcs,  keys  or  slides.  Iliese 
InslruoMnts  were,  therefore,  tbe  last  to  be  added  to  the  orchestra, 
although  they  were  extenuvely  used  for  special  military,  civil 
and  rdigious  functions  and  were  the  most  highly  favoured  of  alL 

The  earliest  Improvement  In  the  status  tit  the  roving  Instru- 
mentalbts  came  with  the  rne  of  rainstrcby.  The  courts  of  the 
counts  of  Toulouse,  Provence  and  Barcelona  were  the  first  to 
lostcr  tbe  art  of  improvising  or  composing  songs  known  as  t*obar 
(or  trotua  in  the  north  of  France),  and  C^unt  Guillaume  of 
Poitiets  (1087-1107)  is  laid  to  have  been  the  first  troubadour. 
Tbe  Dol^  troubadour  addom  sang  the  songs  be  conqMsed  him- 
self, this  duty  devolving  upon  his  professional  minstrd  skilled  in 
singing  and  In  playing  upon  divers  instruments  who  interpreted 
aod  fWiifnt'ff' his  master's  vencs.  In  this  respect  the  trouba- 
dour differed  Uam  his  GeraiBn  contenpocaiy  the  Minnesinger, 
who  fmjitenlly  sang  hliDseU.  The  professional  nniridans  were 
included  under  the  general  term  oijon^un  orju^eon,  ^4tfiun 
or  wKMilrelt,  whose  f  unctJoii  was  to  entertain  and  amuse,  but  there 
were  among  thea  many  subtle  distinctions  aod  ranks,  such  as 
tkanUora  and  aintmmiltm.  Love  was  tbe  pievatltttg  theme  In 
the  sooth,  whQe  in  the  north  war  and  heroic  deeds  inspired  the 
bards.  To  the  fbmter  was  due  the  rapid  deveJopment  of  bowed 
Instruments,  which  by  reason  of  their  singing  quality  were  more 
soHable  for  accompanying  paanonale  love  songs,  while  instni- 
mcnu  of  vdticb  the  strings  were  phicfced  accorded  better  with  the 
dedanatory  and  dramatic  style  of  tbe  north. 

The  first  assertive  move  towards  independence  was  made 
by  tbe  wandering  musldaas  In  the  i^lh  century,  when  some  of 
these,  tired  of  a  roving  life,  settled  down  in  dlks,  forming  gilda 
or  biotheiboods  for  the  protection  of  their  mutual  interests  and 
privileges.  In  time  they  came  to  be  recognised  bp  the  borgo- 
nasten  and  mnuIcipaUtles,  by  whom  they  were  engaged  lo  pro- 
Tidc  music  at  all  dvic  and  |»{vate  festivities,  waodeiing  musicians 
being  prohibited  from  playing  within  the  prectncta  of  the  dties. 
The  oldest  of  these  gjlds  was  the  Biotberbood  of  Nictdai  founded 
In  Vlrana  b  t>&8.  In  the  next  century  these  pioneets  chose  as 
patnm  of  thdr  brotherhood  Peter  von  Eberstorfl,  from  1354 
to  1376  known  as  Ya^  dtr  MunJunkm,  who  obtained  for  the 
memben  an  Imperial  charter.  This  example  was  grmdoally 
loOowed  in  other  parts  of  Germsny  and  dsewhete  in  Europe, 
lit  BnglSBd,  John  of  Gaunt  was  in  1381  cbosco  King  of  the 
Mbistrds.  In  France  there  was  the  Confrfrie  of  St  Julicn  dcs 
Mentstrleis,  incorporated  In  1311.  Exalted  patrons  ol  instru- 
mntal  mule  multiplied  si  the  t  jth  cent niy,  (o  instance  only  tbe 
Mttaot  Bnigmdy,  «he  emperors  of  the  Honse  of  Austria,  the 
ddua  of  Losnfaw.  of  Eate,  Fenan  and  Tuscany,  the  dectoa 


of  Savmy  and  the  kings  of  France  with  thdr  renowned  Insticu- 
Uons  La  Oapdte-Uutique  dm  Roi  (e.  1440),  ^  Uiaiqtie  di  it 
Ckcn^e,  la  Mtui^iK  dt  U  Grande  Eairie  duRoL 

At  the  time  oftbe  revival  of  the  dnma  with  music,  afterwards 
modified  and  known  as  opm,  at  the  end  of  the  t6th  century, 
there  wasasyetnoorchtstalaourienieof  the  word,  but  merely 
an  abundance  of  instnimenU  used  ia  concert  for  special  cflects, 
without  bahuKO  or  grouping;  small  poutlve  organa,  regals, 
harpsicfaords,  lutes,  tfaeorboes,  aidilutes  and  cluttarone  (baas 
and  contrabass  hites),  guitars,  viob,  lytas  da  bracdo  and  is 
tamha,  psaltcrica,  dttems,  haipi^  flutca,  racordem,  wtatim, 
trumpeu  and  trooiboncs,  dnuns  and  Qrmbals. 

Uontevcrde  was  the  first  to  see  that  a  pnponderancc  of  strings 
is  necessary  to  ensure  a  proper  balance  of  tone.  With  the  per- 
fected models  of  tbe  Cremona  violins  at  his  diqMsal,  a  qmrtelt 
of  string  wa*  cstaUfabed,  and  all  othv  stringed  imtnunenta 
not  played  with  the  bow  were  ejected  ftom  tbe  orchestra  with  the 
exception  of  the  harp.  Under  the  influence  of  Uonteverde  and 
his  successors,  CsvaUi  and  Ccsti,  the  orchestra  won  for  itself  a 
aepamte  existence  with  music  and  laws  of  its  own.  As  instm- 
ttents  were  improved,  new  ones  introduced,  and  old  ottca 
abandoned,  Jnstnimentatian  became  a  new  and  Sivouriu  study 
in  Italy  toA  In  (Sennaoy.  MinidanB  began  to  find  ont  tbe 
capabiUties  of  varinw  famillool  instruments  and  their  kidividual 
value. 

The  proper  nndnxtandlng  of  the  compaaa  and  capabilities  of 
wind  instruments,  and  more  especially  <rf  the  bnss  wind,  wu  tA 
later  date  (18th  century).  Al  first  the  scores  contaloed  but  tew 
indications  for  instruments  other  than  strings;  the  others  pisyed 
as  much  as  they  could  according  to  the  compass  of  then'  iastrw. 
ments  at  tbe  dirscthn  of  the  iMder.  The  poaribiliv  of  naing 
instruments  for  adoa,  by  encouraging  viituoti  to  acquire  greaf 
skill,  raised  the  standard  of  excdience  of  tbe  whole  orchestra. 

At  first  the  orchestra  was  an  aristocratic  luxury,  performing 
privatdy  at  the  courts  of  the  princes  and  nobln  of  Ita^j  but 
in  the  i7tli  ceotuiy  perfununcet  wen  givm  fa  thcntrest  aod 
Germaiqr  eageriy  toUowed.  Dresden,  Munfdi  and  Hambarg 
sacccs^vdy  buih  opera  faotues,  whfle  In  England  opera  flowldted 
under  Pnrccll,  aikd  in  France  under  Lully,  who  with  the  ooUabdi^ 
lion  ol  Moliire  also  greatly  raised  the  status  of  the  cntertabuncntg 
known  an  he/leii,  mteiq>med  with  hutrancntal  and  vocal  music. 

The  revival  of  the  dnma  aeems  to  have  exhausted  At  cbttaud- 
asm  of  Italy  for  instrumerOal  music,  aod  the  fidd  of  action  wu 
shifted  to  Germany,  where  tbe  perfecting  of  the  orchestra  was 
continued.  Most  German  princes  had  at  the  beginning  of  tha 
iSth  century  good  private  orchestras  or  Kaf^,  and  they 
alwayt  endeavenred  to  secwe  dw  lervices  of  the  best  available 
instrumentalists.  Kaiier,  Tdemana,  Gnun,  Unttbeaon  and 
Haodd  contributed  greatly  to  tbe  development  of  German 
opera  and  of  tbe  orchestra  in  HamlMirg  during  the  first  quarter 
of  tbe  century.  Bach,  Gfaick  and  Moait,  the  lefonners  of 
open!  H^rdn,  the  father  «f  the  modern  orcbeatn  and  the 
first  to  treat  it  independently  as  a  power  opposed  to  the  solo 
and  chorus,  by  acoditg  for  the  Instruments  In  well-defined 
groups;  Beethoven,  who  hidividualixed  the  Iitstrumentt, 
writing  ttih  passages  for  tbem;  Weber,  who  brooghl  the  horn 
and  clarinet  into  prominence;  Schubert,  who  inaugurated  the 
oonvmattons  between  meenbets  of  the  wood  wind— nil  left  thdr 
mark  on  the  OMtotB,  leading  the  way  up  to  Wagqcf  and 
Strauss. 

A  sketch  of  the  rise  ol  the  modem  orchestra  would  not  be 
complete  without  rderence  to  tbe  Invention  of  the  piston  ec 
Tslve  by  SUSlid  and  BlOmel,  both  SBeahns,  In  iSts-  A  satis, 
factory  bass  for  the  wind,  sad  more  espedally  for  tbe  brass,  bad 
bog  been  a  daidentum.  Tbe  eflcct  of  this  invention  was  felt 
at  once:  instrumcnt-tnaken  In  all  countries  vied  with  codi  other 
in  msldng  use  of  the  contrivance  aod  In  bringing  it  to  perfection; 
and  the  orchestra  waa  before  long  enriched  by  a  new  faroity  ot 
valved  instnimmts,  variously  known  as  tubas,  or  euphoniumt 
and  bombaidoas,  having  •  dirontaiic  scale  and  a  full  sonofous 
tone  of  great  beauty  and  immense  volume,  tanaiag  a  wagniftrwH 
ba».  aCSJ 
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ORUHBITBION.  a  tume  apfdied  to  ihree  dJSeieiit  kinds  o( 
imtnimeDU.  (i)  A  chamber  organ,  designed  by  Abt  Vo^ir 
at  the  end  of  the  iSth  centuiy,  which  in  a  apact  of  g  cub.  ft. 
fiootained  no  Im  than  900  pipes,  3  manuals  U  63  keys  each  and 
39  pedals  (see  Hakmoiuum).  (a)  A  pianoforte  with  organ  pipes 
attached,  inveoied  by  Thomas  Anton  Kuns  of  Prague  in  1791. 
This  orchesuioa  comprised  two  mamiab  of  6j  keys  aad  »$ 
pedsla,  all  of  which  could  be  used  either  indepcndratly  or  coupled. 
There  were  ai  stops,  330  strings  and  360  pipes  which  produced 
105  different  comUnaiions.  The  bellows  were  worked  either  by 
hand  or  by  tnachinery.  {3)  A  mechanical  instrument,  auto- 
matically pUyed  by  means  at  tmlnng  qdindets,  invented  in 
1851  by  F.  T.  Saufmann  of  Dresden.  It  comprises  a  complete 
wind  occheitra,  with  the  addition  of  kettk-drums,  side-drums, 
cymbals  and  tiian^e.  (K.  S.) 

■OBCHHA.  or  Ukcrha  (also  called  TekH  or  THumpirk),  a 
native  state  ci  Central  India,  in  the  Bnnddkhaad  agency. 
Orchha  is  the  oldest  and  highest  in  rank  of  all  the  Bundela 
prindp&Uties,  and  was  the  only  one  not  held  in  subjection  by 
tbepeshm.  Area,  soSosq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  311,634;  estlmalcd 
revenue,  £17,000;  no  tribute.  The  mahaiaja.  Sir  Piatap  Sbgh, 
O.S.C  J.  (born  tn  1854,  succeeded  in  1874),  to^  a  gteat  personal 
interest  in  the  devdi^HiMnt  of  his  stau,  and  blintelf  designed 
most  o(  the  engineering  and  irrigation  works  that  have  been 
executed  here  within  recent  years.  He  bears  the  heredilaiy 
titleoCTustofthePrincesoEBundelkhand."  The  state  exports 
grain,  gU,  and  cott<m  doth,  but  trade  sufEeit  from  imperfea 
csmmunlcatioos.  The  town  ot  Orchha,  the  former  c^iital,  is  on 
the  river  Betwa,  not  far  from  Jhansi.  It  possesses  an  imposing 
fort,  dating  mainly  from  the  early  t7tb  century.  This  contains 
a  number  o(  palaces  and  other  buildings  connected  one  with 
another.  Tlw  most  noteworthy  are  the  Rajraandir,  a  massive 
square  erection  of  which  the  exterior  is  almost  absolutely  plain; 
and  the  Jahangirmahal,  of  tbe  same  form  but  far  more  ornate, 
a  singularly  beautiful  specimen  of  Hindu  domestic  architecture. 
Elsewhere  about  the  town  are  fine,  temples  and  tombs,  among 
whkh  may  be  noticed  the  QuturbhuJ  tem^  on  its  vast  platform 
of  stoae.  The  town  of  Tehri  or  Tikamgaih,  where  tbe  diief  now 
rendes,  is  about  40  m.  S.  of  Ordtha;  pop.  (1901}  i4:Osa  It 
contains  the  fort  of  Ttkamgarh,  by  which  name  the  town  is 
generally  called,  to  distinguish  It  from  Tehri  in  the  Himalayas. 

'  ORCHIDB.  Tbe  word  Orchis  b  used  in  a  special  sense  to  denote 
a  parUcular  genus  of  tbe  Orchid  family  (Orckidaaae);  very 
frequently,  also,  Et  is  employed  in  a  more  general  way  to  indicate 
■ny  member  of  t  hat  laise  and  very  inleresiing  group.  It  will  be 
convenient  here  to  use  the  word  Orthit  as  applying  to  that 
particular  genus  which  ^ves  Its  name  to  the  order  or  family,  and 
to  cm[rfoy  the  tern  **  orchid  "  in  the  less  precise  sense. 

The  flowers  of  aU  orchids,  though  extremely  divene  tAihia 
certafnlimils,  and  atthougb  superficially  very  diSerent  from  those 
of  other  monocotyledons,  are 
all  formed  upon  one  common 
plan,  which  is  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  that  observable  in  such 
flowers asthoseof  the  narcissus 
or  snowdrop  (GaJatUhut) .  The 
conformation  of  those  flowers 
conrisu  essentially  In  the  pres- 
ence of  a  six-^Kined  perianth, 
the  three  outer  segments  of 
which  correspond  to  a  calyx, 
_._   _    .  .    .  the  thuee  inner  ones   to  a 

anihcri  s,  rudinwnts  bancn  coToUa.  Theacs««menU  wring 
"a^^S'^Umetrical  .Pfarentlyfromtbetopofthe 
trimerou.  Bower  flf  FritiUary  ovary— the  real  explanation, 
IFnliUoHa),  however,  being  that  the  end 

<rf  the  flowep«taik  or  "thala- 
mas,"  as  ft  grows,' becomes  dlated  into  a  sort  of  cup  or 
tiAn  endodng  and  Indeed  dosdy  adhering  to  the  ovary,  so 
that  the  latter  organ  appears  to  be  beneath  the  perianth  instead 
of  above  it  as  ts  a  Ely,  an  appearance  which  has  given  origin  to 
the  tcnu"inl<Etior  ovary."   Within  the  perianth,  and  ^n^ng 


A  B 

Fio.  I. 

A  Floral  diagram  of  typcal 
orcMd  'fcwcr;  t,  labdlum;  a. 


from  iia  sides,  or  apparently  from  the  t<^-of  the  ovary,  tie 
fix  stamens  whose  anthers  contain  pulverulent  ptdlcn-grainL 
These  stamens  encircle  a  style  which  b  the  upward  continualira 
of  the  ovary,  and  which  abows  at  its  free  end  traces  of  the  Ihree 
originally  separate  but  now  blended  carpda  tk  which  the  ovary 
consists.  Aa  orchid  flower  has  an  infeiioc  ovary  like  that  luat 


Fig,  3.— Floweref  OkJIu. 

s,  s,  s.  The  thne  ouirr 
diviaiims  of  the 
perianth. 

PyPiLTht  ihrw  inner. 
-  I  being  the  labd- 
Inm.  here  Inferior 
by  the  twiMing 
of  the  ovary. 

t.  Spur  of  the  labd- 
lam. 

«,    Tbe  twitted  ovary. 
t$,  TheniKna. 
a.    The   anther,  con- 
taioiag  pollen- 


Fte.  3.— Diagram  of  the  flower 

otOrckii. 
s,  if,  jf.The  three  divisioM  <d 

the  outer  perianth. 
pl,  pi.  The  two  lateral  divisions 

of  the  inner  perianih. 
ps.  The  superior  dlviaon  or 

the  labelluni,  which  may 

become  inferior  by  tbe 

twitting  of  the  ovary. 
e,    Tbe  fertile  Mamen,  with 

in  two  pollen-masMS  ta 

the  anther-lobea. 
e.    The  one<el1ed  ovary  cut 

tranaversely,  having  three 

parietal  placentas. 

described,  but  with  the  ovules  on  the  w^  of  the  cavity  (not  to  iu 
axis  or  centre),  a  six-parted  perianth,  a  stamen  cr  stamens  and 
BtigmsB.  Tbe  main  distinguishing  features  consist  in  tbe  fact 
that  one  of  tbe  inner  [neces  of  the  perianth  becomes  in  course  ot 
its  growth  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  usually  different  in 
colour,  texture  and  form.  So  different  Is  it  that  it  receives  a  dis* 
Unci  name,  that  of  the  "  lip  "  or  "  l^^ellnm."  In  placed  the 
six  stamens  we  commonly  find  but  one  {two  in  Cy^^etfsim),  and 
that  one  is  raised  together  with  the  stigroatic  surfaces  on  an 
elongation  of  tbe  floral  axis  known  as  the  "column."  Moreover, 
the  pollen,  instead  of  consiuing  of  separate  celts  or  grains, 
consists  of  cells  aggregated  into  "pollen-maases,"  the  number 
varying  in  different  genera,  but  very  generally  two,fiaar,  or  ci^. 
and  in  many  of  the  genera  provided  at 
the  base  with  a  strap^haped  stalk  or 
"caudicle"  ending  in  a  Battish  gland  or 
"viscid  disk"  like  a  boy's  sucker. 
In  Cypripedium  all  three  stigmas  arc 
functional,  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
orchids  only  the  lateral  pair  form  recep- 
tive surfaces  (it,  fig.  3),  the  third  being 
sterile  and  forming  the  noiteUum  which 
plays  an  important  part  In  the  process 
of  pollination,  often  forming  a  peculiar 
pouch4ikc  proceat  (6g.  4,  r)  in  which 
the  viscid  disk  of  tbe  pollen-masses  b  ,  .  . 
concealed  till  released  in  the  manner  ttatin^  anaiveBicnt  of 
presently  to  be  mentioned.  It  would  P*^T^ "  ****** 
appear,  then,  that  tbe  orchid  flower  i' 
differs  from  the  more  feneral  mono-  £|  Anther, 
cot^edonous  type  in  tbe  irregularity  of  tf,  Tm  united  ttjema^ 
the  perianth,  in  the  suppression  of  five  B«tellum  (barren 
out  ot  six  stamens,  and  in  the  union  of  suBmaj. 
the  one  stamen  and  the  stigmas.  In  addition  to  tbese  modificni* 
lions,  wMch  ale  common  to  nearly  aU  orchids,  there  are  olbeca 
generally  but  iwt  to  universally  met  with;  among  them  is  the 
disptaeement  of  the  flower  arising  from  thctwistingof  the  Inferior 
ovary,  In  consequence  of  which  tbe  flower  is  so  completely  turned 
round  that  the  "  lip,"  which  ori^nates  in  that  part  of  the  Bower, 
cooventioo^y  caUad  the  postwior  or  superioc  part,  or  *ktt 


Fia.  4.— Diagtam  ilhw 
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MMMt  l«  the  Mipponuig  Man,  become*  id  connt  of  growth 
turned  to  the  uterior  or  lower  part  of  the  flower  nearest  to  the 
brsct,  from  whose  uil  it  arises.  Other  common  modlficaliou 
arise  from  the  union  of  certain  parU  of  the 
perianth  to  each  other,  and  ffom  the  varied 
and  often  very  tonarkable  outgrowths  from 
the  lip.  These  modifications  are  associated 
with  the  structure  and  liabits  of  insects  and 
tbcir  visits  to  the  flowers. 

Cross  fertilization,  or  the  impregnation  of 
any  given  flower  by  pollen  from  another 
flower  of  the  same  species  00  the  same  or  on 
another  plant,  has  been  proved  to  be  of  great 
^vantage  to  the  plant  by  securing  a  more 
Fio.  5,— Pdfen-  *         robust  offspring,  or  one 

■■■wranfiiinii  liiil.  better  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  varying 
with  their  caudidcs  caaditions  under  which  it  has  to  live.  This 
t  aod  cominon  cross  fertilization  is  often  effected  by  the 
agency  of  insects.  They  are  attracted  to  the 
flower  by  its  colour  or  its  perfume;  they  seek,  collect  or  feed  on  its 
boney,  and  while  so  doing  they  remove  the  pollen  from  the  anther 
and  convey  it  to  another  flower,  there  to  germinate  on  the  stigma 
when  in  tubes  travel  down  the  style  to  the  ovary  where  their 
oonteBts  ultimately  fuse  with  the  "  ooaphere  "  or  Immature  egg, 
which  bcooiaca  in  consequence  fertilised,  and  fomu  a  seed  which 
afterwards  devdopo  into  a  new  plant  (see  article  Anciosfexiis). 
To  facilitate  the  operations  of  such  insects,  by  compelling  thera 
to  move  in  certain  lines  so  as  to  secure  the  due  removal  of  the 
pollen  and  its  subsequent  deposit  on  the  right  place,  the  form  of 
the  flower  and  the  conformatioo  of  its  several  pajts  are  modified  in 
ways  as  varied  as  they  are  wonderful.  Other  insects  viut  the 
flower  with  more  questionable  result.  For  them  the  pollen  is 
•n  attraction  as  food,  or  some  other  part  of  the  flower  oflcrs  an 
indncement  to  them  for  a  like  object.  Such  visitora  are  clearly 
prejudicial  to  the  flower,  and  so  we  meet  with  arrangements 
which  arc  calculated  to  repel  the  intruders,  or  at  least  to  force 
them  to  enter  the  flower  In  such  a  way  as  not  to  effect  mischief. 
Sec  Darwin's  PvtUitation  of  Orchids  and  similar  works. 

In  the  oomfflon  orchids  of  British  meadows,  Ortkii  Uorit, 
wmtwh  (Shakei|>rare's  long  purples),  &c,  the  general  structure 
of  tlie  flower  is  as  we  have  described  it  (G^  a,  3).  In  addition 
there  is  in  this  particubr  genus,  as  indeed  in  many  others,  a  long 
tubular  spur  or  born  projecting  downwards  from  the  bocli  of  the 
lip,  wboK  office  it  is  to  secrete  and  store  a  honeyed  juice;  the 
lorepaft  of  the  Up  forms  an  expanded  plate,  usually  targn  and 
more  brightly  coloured  than  the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  and 
with  hairs  or  ridges  and  spots  of  various  kinds  according  to  the 
species.  Tht  temaining  parts  of  the  perianth  are  very  much 
smdler,  and  cowmofily  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  bood  over' 
arching  the  "  column. "  This  column  ttands  up  from  the  base 
gf  the  fknrer,  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  lip,  anid  it  bears  at  the 
top  anantlwr,  in  the  two  hollow  [obesof  which  are  concealed  the 
two  pollen^iasses,  each  with  its  caudicle  terminating  below  in  a 
nMndish  tfand,  concealed  at  first  in  the  pouch-like  tostdlum  at 
the  front  of  tbc  cc4umn.  Below  the  anther  the  surface  of  the 
column  in  front  is  hollowed  out  into  a  greenish  depresnon 
covered  with  viscid  fluid — this  is  the  two  united  stigmas.  The 
otii«  parts  of  the  flower  need  not  detain  us.  Such  being  in 
Kenml  terms  the  mccbatuun  of  the  flower  of  a  comrnmi  orchis, 
lei  us  now  see  how  II  acts.  A.bee,wewillassume,atlracted^the 
coloor  and  perfume  of  the  flower,  alights  on  that  part  of  It  which 
h  the  first  to  attract  its  attentkin — the  lip.  There,  guided  by  the 
bairs  or  rid0ct  before-mentioned,  it  Is  led  to  the  orifice  of  the 
^Nir  with  its  store  of  honeyed  juice.  The  position  of  this  orifice, 
ts  we  have  seen,  is  at  the  base  of  the  lip  and  of  the  column,  so 
that  (he  insect,  if  of  sufficient  siot,  while  bending  its  head  to 
Insert  the  proboscis  into  the  spur,  almost  of  necessity  displaces 
the  poUen-malies.  Libcmted  from  the  anlbers,  these  adhere  10 
the  head  or  badi  of  the  insect  by  mean*  of  the  sticky  gland  at 
the  botien  of  the  caudick  (fig.  4)-  Having  attained  its  object 
llw  fawect  witbdmrik  takhig  the  pdlcn-masscs,  and  vUls 
Mother  iawsr.  And  now  occurs  aaother  device  or  adaptation  no 


leas  marveUoiu  than  those  of  which  mention  has  been  made. 
The  two  antber-cases  in  an  orchis  are  erect  and  neady  parallel 
the  one  to  tlw  other;  the  pollen-masses  wittuo  them  are  of  couiae 
in  like  case,  as  may  t>e  thus  represented  II,  bat  immediatdjr 
the  pollen>masses  are  removed  mov«a>eats  take  place  at  Ibe 
base  of  the  caudicle  so  as  to  effect  the  bending  of  this  stalk  and 
the  pladag  the  poUoi-raass  in  a  more  or  less  borixontal 
position,  thus  =,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  0.  pyrcwiidatis,  the  two 
pollen-nusaes  originally  placed  paralld  II  divc^  from  the  base 
like  the  letter  V.  The  movements  of  the  pollen'maaacs  may 
readily  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  by  thrusting  the  point  of  a 
needle  into  the  base  of  the  anther,  when  the  disks  adhere  to  the 
needle  as  th^  would  do  to  the  antenna  of  an  inaect,  and  may  be 
withdrawn.  Sometimes  the  lip  is  mobile  and  even  sensitive  to 
impressitms,  as  arc  also  certain  jKOCcsses  of  the  In  sucb 

cases  the  contact  of  an  insect  or  other  l>ody  with  those  processes 
is  sufficient  to  liberate  the  pollen  often  with  clastic  force,  even 
when  the  anther  itself  is  not  touched.  In  other  orchids  move* 
menis  take  [dace  in  diflorent  ways  sad  in  other  dlrecUons.  The 
object  of  these  movements  will  be  qqMCciated  when  it  to  re- 
membered that,  if  the  poUen-masses  retained  the  ori^'nal 
direction  they  had  in  the  anther  In  which  they  were  formed,  they 
would,  when  transported  by  the  insect  to  another  flower,  merely 
come  in  contact  with  the  antber  of  that  flower,  where  of  counc 
they  would  be  of  no  use;  but,  owing  to  the  Avergenccs  and 
flexions  above  alluded  to,  the  pollcn-mastes  come  to  be  so  placed 
that,  when  transplanted  to  another  flower  of  the  same  species, 
they  come  in  contaa  with  the  stigma  and  so  eflect  the  fertilize^ 
tion  of  that  flower.  These  illustrations  are  comparatively 
simple;  it  would  have  been  easy  to  sdect  others  of  a  more  com- 
plicated nature,  but  all  evidently  connected  with  the  viuts  of 
insects  and  the  cross  fertilization  of  the  flower,  in  some 
cases,  as  in  Catasttum,  male  flowers  are  produced  so  different 
from  the  female  that  before  the  different  flowcn  had  been 
found  on  the  same  pike,  and  before  the  facts  of  the  case  were 
fully  known,  they  were  taken  to  be  representatives  of  distinct 
genera. 

The  fruit  is  a  c;4»ulc  sfJitting  generally  by  three  lon^tudinal 
slits  forming  valves  which  remain  united  above  and  below.  The 
seeds  are  minute  and  innumereUe;  they  contain  a  small  rudi- 
mentary embryo  surrounded  by  a  thin  loose  mcmbnuwous  coat, 
and  are  scattered  by  means  of  hygroscopic  bain  on  the  inside 
of  the  valves  which  by  their  movemenu  jerk  out  the  seeds.  The 
floral  structure  is  so  curious  that  perhaps  leas  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  vegetative  organs  than  the  peculiarities  of 
their  organisation  demand.  We  can  only  aDude  to  tome  of 
these  pcnnts.  The  orchids  of  British  fieMs ' 
are  an  of  terrestrial  habit,  and  their  roots 
are  mostly  tuberous  (fig.  6),  the  tubers 
bdnc  partly  radical  partly  bttiUifce  In  thdr 
character.  There  Is  often  a  marked  alter- 
nation in  the  production  of  vegetative  and 
flowering  shoots  respectively;  and,  some- 
times, from  various  circumstances,  the 
flowering  sinots  are  not  produced  for 
several  years  in  succession.  This  (act  will 
account  for  the  profusion  with  which  some 
orchids,  like  the  common  bee  orchis  for 
instance,  are  foand  in  some  seasons  and 
their  scardly  in  others.  TrofHcal  oichtds 
are  mostly  epiphytal— thai  is,  they  grow 
upon  trees  without  deriving  nourishment 
from  tbem.  They  are  frequently  provided  Pic.  6. — Tuber- 
with  "  pseodo-bulbs, "  larfe  sdid  sweUings  clar  "»»  of  On^ 
of  the  stem.  In  the  tissues  of  which  water  oSff" 
and  nutritive  materials  are  stored.  They 
derive  this  moisture  from  the  air  by  mcaiu  of  aerial  roots, 
developed  from  the  stem  and  bearing  an  outer  spongy  structure, 
or  vetamtn,  consisting  of  empty  cells  kept  opta  by  thicken- 
ings in  the  wall;  this  QMinfe-likr  tissue  afanotbs  oew  and  rain 
and  condenses  the  moisture  of  the  air  and  passes  it  on  w  the 
internal  tisiues. 
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Tbe  number  of  qxdcs  of  orchids  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  monocotylcdoDous  order — not  even  excepting  graues — 
amounting  to  6000,  contained  in  400  genera.  This  Urge  namber 
b  ptrtly  accounted  for  by  the  diligent  leaich  in  aU  countries 
that  ha*  been  nuule  for  these  planu  for  purposes  of  cultivation — 
they  being  held  at  present  in  the  greatest  esteem  by  plant- 
loven,  and  prices  being  paid  for  new  or  rare  varieties  which 
recall  tbe  days  of  the  tulfpomanla. 

The  ccoiuHnic  uses  of  orchids  are  not  remarkable.  When  wc 
have  mentiDned  vanilU  (9.*.),  which  comisu  of  ibe  fleshy  pods 
of  an  orchid,  we  have  mcnlioned  about  tbe  only  economic 
product  that  now  comes  into  market.  SaUp  (f.v.),  still  used  in 
tbe  Levant,  consistB  of  the  dried  tuben  of  a  terrestrial  orchid, 
and  contains  a  relatively  large  amount  of  nutritious  matter. 
Tbe  culiivation  of  orchids  is  treated  under  HoiTictn-nrsi. 

The  order  i«  divided  into  two  main  group*  baied  on  the  number 
of  Lbe  nameiu  and  Migma*.  The  fint  Diandrcae,  has  two  or  rarely 
thiee  fertile  lUmen*  and  three  functional  stigma*.  It  contain! 
two  inull  eencra  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa  with  almoM  regular 
flowCTB,  and  the  large  genu*  Cyfiripedium  containing  about  80  q>ecic* 
in  the  nonh-tempcrate  tone  and  trofncal  Asia  and  America.  In 
CfpriptdiuM  two  itamcni  are  prcKnt,  one  on  each  nde  of  the 
column  inncad  of  one  only  at  the  top,  a*  in  the  graup  Monandreae., 
to  which  belong  the  remaining  jrencra  in  which  also  only  two  itigmas 
are  fertile.  What  may  be  conudcred  the  normal  number  of  stamen* 
i«,  a*  ha*  been  nid,  mx,  arranged  in  two  rowa  In  mort  orchid*  the 
only  furocn  developed  to  maturity  i>  the  [mttcrior  one  of  the  three 
oppoaitc  to  the  lip  (anterior  before  the  twisting  of  the  ovary),  the 
other  two,  a*  well  a*  all  three  inner  one*,  bcins  entirely  aMcnt, 
or  present  only  in  the  form  of  rudiments.  In  Cypripediam  two  of 
tbe  outer  sumcns  arc  wanting:  the  third— the  one,  that  is,  which 
com*pond*  to  tbe  (ingle  fertile  Kamcn  in  the  Monandreae— forms 
a  targe  tterile  *lructure  or  siaminode;  the  two  lateral  one*  of  the 
Inner  lerie*  are  present,  the  third  being  undeveloped.  This  arrange- 
ment  may  be  undentood  by  reference  to  the  lollowEng  diagram, 
repeemting  the  relativepoution  of  the  stamens  in  orchid*  generally 
and  in  Cypriptdium.  The  letter  L  iniycates  the  position  of  the 
bbdiuro;  the  Urge  figure*  Indicate  the  developed  itanmui  the 
italic  figures  show  the  podtim  of  the  suppressed  Kamena 

*     U   ^  '     L  ■» 

fill  nil  Mill  if  irmiii  fln*«nsii*l  nlitssasi 

HOnkii.  ImCtHimiam. 

The  Monandreae  have  been  Mibdivided  into  twenty-eight  tribes, 
the  characters  of  which  are  baaed  on  the  structure  of  tne  anther  and 
pollinia,  the  nature  of  the  inlloreecence,  whether  terminal  or  lateral, 
the  vernation  of  the  leaf  and  the  pretence  or  absence  of  a  junt 
between  blade  and  theath,  and  the  nature  of  the  stem.  The  most 
important  are  the  following: 

(Muydimtat.  with  about  ^5  nflera.  of  tnreattial  orcbidt,  mainly 
nortn  temperate,  including  tne  British  genera  Orckit,  Actni,  Optrys, 
tltrminiuM,  Gymncdenus  and  Habenarta.  Also  some  genera  mainly 
repreientcd  in  South  and  tropical  Africa,  such  as  Satyrtum,  Dita  and 
olhcr*. 

Nmtiineat,  includins  90  genera,  also  tenettrial,  contains  thirteen 
more  or  less  widely  (TiHiibuted  tro[»ckl  or  Mibtropical  Hibiribes, 
*ome  of  which  extend  into  temperate  aoncs:  one,  Ctfhaiantkettat, 
which  includes  our  British  genera  Ctphatcnlhera  and  Epipcclit  is 
chiefly  north  temperate.  The  British  genera  Spiranthti,  LuUta  and 
KtaUia*n  also  included  En  this  tribe,  as  isalso  KeaiUa,  ihedoDfated 
stem  oC  which  climb*  by  mean*  o(  tendril-like  aerial  raot»— the  long 
fleshy  pod  I*  the  vanilla  used  for  flavouring. 

CMMWiaM,  7  genera,  mostly  ei^phytcs,  and  inhalntams  of 
tropical  Asia.  A  angle  interaode  of  each  shoot  b  swollea  to  form  a 
pseudobulb. 

Uparidimn,n  genera,  tcrtesttbl,  twB,  lidaxit  and  CortiB^kiia, 
are  British.  Lsjwif  U  a  brge  genus  sridely  distributed  in  the 
tropics. 

FUMTOlhoUiditlM,  characteriicd  by  a  thin  uem  bearing  one  leaf 
which  Mparaie*  at  a  distinct  joint:  the  sepals  are  usually  much 
larger  than  the  petals  and  lip.  Includes  10  genera,  native*  of 
titvical  AoMrica,  one  of  which.  FUuraihalUi,  contains  about  400 
speciea  Uatdttallia  is  common  in  cultivaiion  and  has  often 
brilliant  acarlet.  crimson  or  orange  flower*. 

Latiiinat,  with  33  eenen,  native*  of  ibe  warmer  part*  of  America, 
indnding  three  of  those  best  known  in  cultivation,  EpiAtndram, 
CaitUya  and  Lattia.  The  ioinied  leaves  are  fleshy  or  kathery; 
the  flowers  are  grnerally  Urge  with  a  wcll-dcvelopcd  lip. 

Fkajinae,  include*  15  genera  chiefly  tropical  Asiatic,  some 
Pkajta  and  Caianlkr- "spreading    northwards   into  China  and 

*^«ii^Bdi'i'aari  includes  9  genera  tropical,  but  euendiiv  into  north 


temperate  Ana  and  Sooth  Africa;  EalfMs  and  ZiisscMbv  are 

important  African  genera. 

Calasttimu.  with  three  tropical  American  genera,  two  of  which, 
CalattluM  and  CycHMkrt,  have  di-  or  tri-morphic  Bowera.  Tbey  are 
cultivated  for  their  strange-looking  floweri. 

DtndrebiiiuM,  with  sis  genera  in  the  wangcr  parts  of  the  Old 
World;  tbe  chief  is  DendrAium,  with  300  species,  often  with  Aowy 
flower*. 

Cymbidiimat.  with  8  genera  in  the  trotnc*  of  the  Old  World.  The 
leave*  are  generally  long  and  narrow.  Cymbidium  b  well  known  in 

cultivaiioiL 

Owcidiimae.  with  44  genera  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 
Odonto^ouum  and  Oiuidinm  include  tome  of  tbe  best-known  culti- 
vated orchids. 

SamnAiitot,  with  aa  Bcncra  in  the  tropicsL  Konda  (Asia)  and 
AnpoKMM  (Africa  and  Madagascar)  are  known  in  culdvatioB.  The 
dower  of  >lngrac«UN  tUgmiptJbit  has  a  spur  1 S  in.  in  length. 

The  order  ie  wcU  represented  in  Itniain  by  t8  genera,  whkh 
include  several  ^lecies  of  Ortkit: — Cymnadtnta  (fragrant  Ofcbb), 
Htbenaria  (butterfly  and  frog  ortliis),  Actras  (man  orMii*).  Htrmim- 
imn  (mu&k  orchi*).  Opkryi  (bee,  spider  and  fly  orchi*),  Bfip*eii$ 
(H^'llL'borinc},  Ctpkatatitkaa.  t/eoUia  (bbd's-ne*t  orchi*).  one  of  tbe 
few  saprophytic  genera,  which  have  no  green  leaves,  but  derive  tbdr 
nourishment  from  decaying  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  Lifltrm 

Sway  Made),  Spiranlkti  (ladf  a  tresses),  tlttoxu  tborordiis), 
pant  ffsn-onhia).  Cirwlkrmn  (eoni  raeOirilw  >  sapropnyte,  ami 
C>y»sa|wjbdy>  Jfaiw).  nVnKM^hgMM^ngle  ip««  « 
very  rare  In  gmcKOiia  tBititeta  to  tbe  onnh  of  Bnglanfl. 

ORCHOMSnn  (local  form  on  coins  and  InscHptidns,  Krtk»- 
nenoi),  the  name  borne  by  two  cities  of  aadent  Greece. 

i.  A  Boeotian  city,  situated  in  an  angle  between  tlie  Cepbisaos 
artd  its  tributary  the  Melas,  on  a  long  itanow  hill  wUdi  projects 
south  front  Uount  Acontiura.  Its  position  b  eneedln^y  strong, 
being  defended  on  every  dde  by  precipice  or  marsh  or  river, 
and  it  was  admirably  situated  to  be  the  stronghold  of  an  early 
kingdom.  The  acropolis  b  at  the  north  end  of  tbe  hill,  an  a  peak 
which  u  overhung  by  Acontiitm,  but  at  a  dbtance  sufficient  lA 
be  safe  from  an  enemy  with  the  weapons  of  early  warfare  posted 
on  the  motmtain.  At  the  foot  of  the  acnpolb  an  the  springs  of 
the  Melas. 

In  pFchutoric  times  Orchomenus,  as  b  proved  alike  by  ardiact^ 
logical  finds  and  \iy  an  extensive  cycle  «f  legend*,  was  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  town*  of  Greece.  It  was  at  once  a  conti- 
nental and  a  maritime  power.  On  the  mainland  it  contnriled  the 
greater  part  of  Boeotia  and  drew  it*  riches  from  the  fertile  low- 
lands of  Lake  Copab,  upon  the  drainage  of  which  the  otrly  kinp 
of  Orchomenus  bestowed  great  care.  lu  maritime  cmtneaooa 
have  not  been  as  yet  determined,  but  it  b  dear  that  iu  original 
Inhalants,  the  Minyae,  were  a  seafaring  nation,  and  Id  historical 
limes  Orchomenus  remained  a  member  of  tbe  Calaurian  League 
of  naval  states.  At  the  end  of  tbe  second  millennium  the 
Minyae  were  more  or  less  supplanted  by  the  incoming  Uocfc 
of  Boeotbns.  Henceforth  Onhomenus  no  longer  hgurca  as  • 
great  cooimerdal  state,  and  Its  political  supremacy  in  Boeotia 
pasted  now,  if  not  previously,  to  the  people  of  Thcbe*.  Never- 
theless, owing  perhaps  to  its  strong  miliury  position,  it  long 
continued  to  exercise  some  sort  of  ovcriordship  over  other 
towns  of  northern  Boeotia,  and  maintained  an  Independent 
nttilude  wiihin  the  Boeotian  League.  la  447  it  served  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  oligarchic  exiles  who  freed  Boeotia  from 
Athenian  control.  Id  the  4th  century  Orchomenus  was  actuated 
throughout  by  an  anti-Theb^n  policy,  which  may  have  been 
nothing  more  than  a  recrudescence  of  old-time  rivalry,  but 
seems  chiefly  intfnred  by  aversion  to  the  newly  esiablisbed 
democracy  at  Thebes.  In  tbe  Corinthian  War  the  dtysu^Mrtcd 
Lysander  and  Agesilaus  in  iheir  attacks  upon  Thebes,  arid  whea 
war  was  renewed  between  the  Thebans  and  Spartans  in  370 
Orchomenus  again  sided  with  the  latter.  After  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  it  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Thebans,  who  first,  on 
Epaminondaa's  advice,  readmitted  it  into  the  Boeotian  League, 
hut  in  36S  destroyed  the  towu  and  exterminated  or  enslaved 
its  people.  By  353  Orchomenus  bad  been  rebuilt,  probably 
by  the  Pbocians,  who  used  it  as  a  bulwark  against  TbritOk 
After  the  subjectioti  of  the  Phocians  in  346  it  was  again  rued  by 
the  Thebans,  but  was  restored  by  Philip  of  Maeedoo  as  a  cbecfe 
upon  the  latter  (33S).  Orchomenus  springs  into  proroineBca 
I  once  again  in  8$  bx,,  when  it  provided  the  battle-field  on  sAsck 
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tbc  Rontan  ggnml  Sdh  dertwf  tJ  n  tray  of  Wilbraditcs  VL 
of  Potitus.  Apart  from  thi>  event  ia  Uta  btstoty  is  obscure, 
ud  its  decadence  it  Xnitbcf  altotcd  by  Uk  ne^ecifal  drainage 
ol  the  pUn  and  tlie  coaaeqaent  eMTOKhmenu  of  Lakx  Copab. 
Shce  BwAeval  times  tbe  site  baa  been  ocniMed  bjr  a  village 
Bamcd  SkfqMNL  Since  1867  <lnuBage  operatioBS  have  been 
ttsomcd,  and  tbe  land  tfans  redairacd  has  been  divided  into 
small  bolrfinsv  The  most  remarkable  relic  of  the  early  power 
or  OrcborDema  is  the  v-caBed  "treuury"  (of  "Minyas'^ 
which  resembles  the  buiUiiigs  ct  s^nilaT  style  at  hfyeeaae  (sec 
Mtccnae),  and  is  almost  exactly  ibc  same  as  the  treasury 
of  Atreus.  Ihe  admiiatioa  which  Pausanias  expresses  for  it  is 
joslificd  by  tbe  beautiful  onimcnUtion,  especially  of  the  roof, 
whidi  has  been  bnught  to  )>lht  by  Sdilicmann's  cicavationt 
in  the  inner  chamber  opening  out  of  the  circular  vaulted  tomb. 
The  monoment,  undoubtedly  the  tomb  of  some  andent  luler, 
or  of  a  dynasty,  lies  outside  the  city  walls.  Other  lOnains 
of  early  date  have  been  found  upoo  this  site. 

The  vonh^  of  the  Charites  (see  GiAces)  ms  the  great 
cultnt  ol  OrcfaoBieaiv,  and  the  site  of  the  temple  is  DOW  occ^M 
by  a  cfaapd,  the  Kof^tifvn  rfi  Uawaylat.  The  Charites  were 
worshipped  under  the  t<tm  of  rude  stones,  which  had  fallen 
tTom  heiven  during  (he  tnga  <4  Eteocks;  and  it  was  not  I  HI 
the  lime  of  Paaaanlu  that  atatues  of  the  goddesses  were  placed 
in  the  temple.  Near  this  was  another  temple  dedicated  to 
Dionysus,  in  iriwse  festival,  tbe  'Ayptuna,  are  apparent  tho 
traces  of  human  sacrifice  in  early  times  (see  Ackionia). 

SeeStrabo  viii.  ^  374,  ix.  1^.  J07.  4I4-JI6;  Pausanias  ix.  3^-38; 
Thucydkles  i.  IJ,  iv.  V*;  Xenopnon,  Hrucnua,  iu.  5,  iv,  3,  vi.  4: 
Kodoru*  XV..  xvi.;  Pluianli.  SiJIa.  eta.  3031:  K.  O.  Mfllier. 
Onhcmtncj  wU  4it  Uimytt  (Bmlaa,  t^};  B.  V.  Head,  HiHah* 
nrnwunm  (Odcfd.  1977),  pp.  a93-394:  ftmnut  t/  Hdltme  Stwdi4S, 
woL  iL  pis.  xiL,  aiii. 

).  An  Arcadian  dty,  dtuated  in  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
north  of  Manlinefa  anid  west  of  Stymphalua.  The  district  was 
mountainous,  but  embraced  two  valleys — the  northern  coo- 
taining  s  lake  whicb  h  dtained,  like  all  Arcadian  lakes,  by  a 
kaUtoUrm;  the  MUtbem  lying  under  the  dty,  separated 
from  Uantiada  by  a  mountain  ridge  called  Anchisia.  The  M 
dty  occupied  astrong  and  lofty  dtuation;  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
It  was  a  ruin,  bat  Pausanias  mentions  (hat  a  new  town  was 
bu3t  bdow  the  old.  A  primitive  wooden  image  of  Artemis 
Cedrealis  stood  tn  a  large  cedar  tree  outside  the  dty.  Orcho- 
menns  k  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  with  the  q>itbct 

In  catty  history  Orchomenus  figures  as  a  town  of  some  im. 
poriance,  for  its  kings  until  the  late  jih  century  b.c.  held  some 
sort  of  lovcrctgnty  over  all  Amdia.  In  the  5th  century  It  wu 
overshadowed  by  its  southern  neighbour  Mantineia,  with 
whom  it  is  henceforth  generally  found  to  be  at  variance.  In 
4t8  B.C.  Orchomenus  fell  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of  the 
Manlincians;  In  370  it  held  aloof  from  the  new  Arcadian  League 
which  the  Mantinebns  were  organizing.  About  this  time  it 
further  dcdined  in  importance  through  the  loss  of  some  posses- 
sions on  the  cast  Arcadian  watershed  to  the  new  Arcadian  caf^ial 
Megalopolis.  In  the  3rd  century  Orchomenus  belonged  in 
lum  to  the  Aetolian  League,  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and, 
since  311,  to  the  Adiacan  League.  Though  a  fairly  extensive 
settlement  still  existed  on  the  site  tn  the  and  century  a.o.,  its 
histoty  under  tbe  Roman  tule  b  quite  obscure. 

See  Pwtsanlai.  vfli.  di«.  5,  11-13,  37;  B.  V.  Head,  Hiitwia 
nwmtnm  (Oxlwd,  1887),  pp.  377-37S. 

man,  a  dfexyloluent,  C»H](CHi)(OH)t  (1:3:  5),  found 
in  many  lichens,  e.f.  Rocdh  tincloria,  Lttatura,  and  formed 
by  fusing  extract  of  aloes  with  potash.  It  may  be  synlhcaiied 
from  toluene;  more  Interesting  b  lis  production  when  acetone 
dicarboxyfic  ester  Is  condensed  with  the  aid  of  sodium.  It 
crystalKtes  in  colourless  prisms  with  one  mdecnie  of  water, 
which  Rdden  on  exposure.  Ferric  chloride  gives  a  bluish- 
violet  colorallon  with  the  aqueous  solution.  Unlike  resorcin 
it  docs  not  give  a  fluoreacdn  with  phthatic  anhydride.  Oxidation 
o(  the  ammonlacal  solution  gives  onHn,  CuHmNiO^,  the  chief 
constituent  of  tbe  nftttiral  dye  archil  {$.*,).  Homo-pyrocalcdun 
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b  an  isomer  (CHi^CHf  :OH<-i  =3  .-4),  fcMBd  as  Its  meth]4 
ctbor  (ctcosol)  in  beech-wood  tar. 

^UAL  <O.Eng.  mi4l.  ««darf,  judgment),  a  term  oorrcqMRid* 
log  10  modcra  Gcr.  t/rfdf,  but  beaitag  the  special  leBse  of  the 
medieval  Lat.  Iki  jmtkimm,  a  mirtcdovs  decfahm  at  to  the 
truth  of  an  accusation  or  daim.  The  word  »  adopted  in  the  bte 
Lat.  wialimm,  Fr,  mimtit.  The  ordeal  had  existed  for  many 
ages  bcfoR  it  was  thus  named  in  Ennpe.  la  prindlile,  ImI 
often  in  the  very  forms  used,  it  belongs  to  ancient  cuhnie. 
thence  fiourbhing  np  to  the  medieval  European  and  modern 
Astatic  levds,  but  dying  out  befdre  modem  dvIExation.  Some 
ordeab,  which  possibly  represent  eariy  stages  of  tbe  practice, 
are  simply  magical,  bdng  processes  of  divination  turned  (o 
ImsL  puipoae.  Thus  in  Burma  lulto  are  stfU  detcrmioed  Iqr 
plalntia  and  defendant  bemg  each  tunAbed.  wtlh  n  candle, 
equal  ia  faxt  and  both  lighted  at  once — he  whose  candle  outlasts 
tbe  other  being  adjudged,  amid  the  acdamations  of  his  friends, 
to  have  won  hu  cause  (Shway  Yoe,  Tk$  Bmrmm,  ii.  134). 
Even  quamtcr  is  a  Djak  ordeal  fai  Borneo,  whet*  tbe  two 
|iartlet  are  rqncaentcd  Iqr  two  sbell-Gdi  on  a  [date,  which  are 
irritated  by  pouring  on  some  lime-juice,  and  the  one  first  moving 
settles  the  guilt  or  innocence  (as  has  been  before  arranged)  ol 
itsowocr  (St  John,F«reff<ff/l*(Far  £atf,  [.89).  Theadmtnb. 
t ration  of  onkals  has  been  much  in  the  hands  of  priests,  and 
they  are  more  often  than  not  woAcd  on  a  tbcologial  ba^  the 
intervention  of  a  ddty  being  invoked  and  assumed  to  lake  place 
even  when  the  process  u  in  its  nature  one  of  symbolic  magic. 
For  instance,  an  andent  divining  instrument  coosbted  of  a  sieve 
bdd  su^iendcd  by  a  thread  or  Iqr  a  pair  of  dieart  with  the  pdlnta 
stuck  into  its  rim,  and  considered  to  move  at  the  mention  of  the 
name  to  be  discovered,  &c.  Thus  gitb  cooiultcd  tbe  "  sieve- 
witch  "  {matw&iMi^a)  about  loven  (Theoa.,  IdyO.  iii.  31). 
Thb  coiciKomancy  served  in  the  same  way  to  discover  a  thid, 
when,  with  prayer  to  tbe  gods  for  direction,  the  names  of  tbe 
suspected  persons  wen  called  over  to  It  (Potter.  Gmk  A  nti^ilitt, 
I.  351).  When  a  suspended  hatchet  was  used  in  tbe  same  way 
to  turn  to  the  guilty,  the  process  was  called  ajnnMMncy.  The 
sicvc-ordcal  remained  popular  in  the  middle  ages  (see  the  de- 
scription and  picture  in  Cornelius  Agrlppa,  De  <kc.  FkU.);  it  b 
meatiooed  in  Hudibns  (B.  3): 

"...  th'  oracle  of  neve  and  tkeafs 
That  turm  as  certain  as  the  ipheres." 
From  thb  andent  ordeal  b  evidently  derived  the  modem 
Christian  form  of  the  key  and  Bibb,  where  a  I^ltct  or  Bible  b 
suspended  by  a  key  tied  in  at  Psalm  L  18:  "  When  thou  Mwest 
a  thief,  then  thou  consentedst  with  him  ";  the  bow  of  tbe  key 
being  balanced  on  the  fingers,  and  tbe  names  ol  those  suspected 
being  called  over,  he  or  the  at  whose  name  tbe  book  turns  or 
f.-ills  b  the  culprit  (see  Brand,  fepuhr  Amiipiitia,  od.  Bobo, 
iii.  JSi). 

One  of  the  most  Rintriiable  groups  of  divinations  passing 
into  ordeab  ore  those  which  appeal  to  the  corpse  itself  for 
discovery  of  its  murderer.  Tbe  idea  b  rooted  ia  that  primitive 
stale  of  mind  which  bos  not  yet  realised  the  fuU  effect  of  deathi 
but  regards  the  body  as  still  able  to  bear  and  aa.  Thus  the 
rulivcs  of  Auslrelia  will  ask  the  dead  man  carried  on  his  bier  of 
boughs,  who  bewitched  him;  if  he  has  died  by  witchcraft  he  will 
make  the  blct  move  round,  and  if  the  sorcerer  who  killed  blm  be 
present  a  bou^  will  touch  him  (Eyre,  .Hwifrdfia,  11.344)-  That 
this  Is  no  isolated  fancy  b  shown  by  Its  Kcunence  among  the 
negroes  of  Africa,  where,  for  Instance,  tbe  corpse  cause*  its  bearen 
to  dash  against  some  one's  house,  which  secuses  tbe  owner  of 
the  murder  0-  Wflson,  WeUern  AfHto,  p.  331:  Waits,  II. 
igj).  Thb  somewhat  resembles  the  well-known  ordeal  of  the 
bier  In  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  which,  however,  seems  founded 
on  a  different  principle,  the  ImBginatlon  that  a  sympathetic 
action  of  the  Mood  causes  It  to  flow  at  tbe  tonch  or  ndgbbourhood 
of  the  murderer.  Apparently  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  which 
in  certain  cases  takes  place  after  death  may  have  fumbhcd  the 
ground  for  this  bdief.  On  Teutonic  ground,  thb  ordeal  appears 
In  the  IfiMmntenlud,  where  the  murdered  Siegfried  b  lah*  — 
bier,  and  If  acen  b  caUed  on  to  prove  hb  innocence  by  p 
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corpoe,  but  at  bis  appibacb  (be  dead  chief's  wounds  bleed  afresh, 
liic  typical  instance  in  Englisb  histwy  is  the  puuseof  klatlhcw 
fans,  that  after  Hcniy  11.  *s  death  at  Chinon  bis  son  Richard 
came  to  view  the  body,  "  Quo  supcrvcnicnic,  confMiiin  crdpii 
sanguis  ex  naribus  regis  morlul;  ac  si  iadignarctur  spintus  id 
adventu  ejus,  qui  cjusdcm  nortis  causa  esse  crcdcbaiur,  ut 
viderctur  sanguis  clanate  ad  Deun."  In  Shakcapcoie  (Rkh. 
til.,  aa  1,  sc.  2): 

"  O  gentlemen,  we,  aecl  dead  Hcory'i  wounds 
Opin  their  congcArd  mouths,  and  bleed  atrabi" 

At  Hcnfoid  assizes  (iAi8]  the  deposition  was  taken  as  to 
certain  suspected  murderers  bdng  required  to  touch  the  corpse, 
when  the  murdered  woman  thrust  out  the  ring  finger  three  times 
and  it  dropped  blood  on  the  grass  (Brand,  iii.  iji);  and  there 
was  a  case  in  the  Scottish  High  Court  of  Jusiiciaiy  as  late  as 
t66S  (T.  F.  Thisclton  Dyer,  Foltlore  of  SMakapeare.  p.  487). 
Durham  peasants,  appamiily  remembering  the  old  belief,  stiU 
expect  those  who  come  to  look  at  a  corpse  to  touch  It,  in  token 
that  Ihey  bear  no  ill-wlIl  to  the  departed  (W.  Henderson, 
Faltttrt  cf  NorlheTH  Ccunliet,  p.  j?]. 

Certain  ordeals  are  closely  related  to  oaths,  so  that  the  two 
shade  into  one  another.  Let  the  curse  which  is  to  fajl  on  the 
oath-breaker  lake  effect  at  once,  it  then  becomes  a  sign  con- 
demning the  swearer —  in  fact,  an  ordeal.  Thus  the  drinking  of 
water  on  which  a  curse  or  magical  penally  has  been  hid  is  a  mere 
oath  so  long  as  the  time  of  fulfilment  b  unfixed  (see  Oath). 
But  it  becomes  an  ordeal  when,  as  in  Brahmanic  India,  the 
accused  drinks  three  handfuls  of  water  in  which  a  sacred  image 
has  been  dipped;  if  he  is  innocent  nothing  happens,  but  if  he  is 
guilty  sickness  or  misfortune  will  fall  on  him  within  one  lo  three 
wc«ks  (for  accounts  of  these  and  other  Hindu  ordeals  sec  AH 
Ibrahim  Khan  in  AtialU  lUtearehes,  i.  384,  and  Slcnzlci's  sum- 
mary in  Z.  D.  M.  C,  vol.  ix.).  The  earliest  account  of  such  an 
ordeal  is  in  Numbers  v.,  which  describes  the  mode  of  administering 
to  a  woman  charged  with  unfaithfulness  the  bitter  water  mixed 
with  the  dust  of  the  tabernacle  floor,  with  the  curse  laid  on  it  to 
cause  her  belly  to  swell  and  her  thigh  to  fall  if  guilty.  Ewald 
(AnliquHUs  of  Itrad,  136)  regards  the  draught  as  in  iisctf  harm- 
less, and  the  operation  of  this  curse  on  the  guilty  as  due  to  ihc 
Influence  of  (he  mind  on  the  body.  But  the  term  "  bitter  " 
is  applied  to  the  water  before  it  has  been  cursed,  which  suggests 
(hal  it  already  contained  some  drug,  as  in  the  poison-water 
ordeal  still  in  constant  use  over  a  great  part  of  Africa.  Thus  the 
red  water  of  Guinea  is  a  decoction  nude  by  pounding  in  a  wooden 
moitar  and  steeping  in  water  the  inner  bark  of  one  of  the  mimosas, 
producing  a  liquor  like  that  of  a  lan-vat,  astringent,  narcotic, 
and  when  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  cmctSc.  The  accused, 
witb  sokmn  ceremony  and  invocation,  drinks  freely  of  it;  if  it 
nauseates  him  and  he  throws  it  up  he  is  (riumphandy  acquitted, 
bul  If  be  becomes  diz^  be  is  guilty,  and  the  assembly  (all  on 
him,  pell  him  with  stones  and  even  drag  him  over  (he  rocks  till  be 
is  d»l.  Here  the  result  of  the  oidcal  depends  partly  on  (he 
patient's  constitution,  but  more  on  ibesorcercr  who  can  prepare 
(be  proper  dose  (o  prove  either  guilt  or  innocence.  Among  the 
various  drugs  used  in  different  parts  of  Africa  arc  the  mbunJu 
root,  (he  Calabar  bean,  the  langcna  nut  ( Taaghiuia  Kticntfiua, 
a  strong  poison  and  emetic)  The  sorcerers  who  administer  this 
ordeal  have  in  their  hands  a  power  of  inflicting  or  remitting 
judicial  murder,  giving  them  boundless  inliucnce  (details  in  J.  L. 
Wiboo,  WettfT*  Africa,  pp.  iij,  3981  Burton.  Late  Rtgimts 
^  CetOral  Africa,  ii.  jjy;  Dosmaa,  "  Guinea,"  in  Pinkerlon't 
Voyates,  xvi.  398,  ttc  ).  The  poison«tdcal  is  also  knows  to 
Brahmanic  law,  decoction  of  aconite  root  being  one  of  the 
poisons  given,  and  the  accused  if  not  sickening  being  derlared 
free  (Slenikr.  tx.}.  Theoretically  connected  with  (he  ordeal  by 
cyrssd  drink  is  thai  by  cursed  food,  which  is,  however,  distin- 
guished among  ibis  black  ca(aIogue  hy  beiog  sometimes  an 
effectual  means  of  discovering  the  truth.  The  ordeal  by  bread 
and  cheese,  practised  in  Alexandria  abou(  the  md  century, 
was  pranically  (be  same  as  that  known  to  English  law  five  to 
ten  ocaturica  later  as  the  c«mMd  or  "  trial  slice  "  of  consecrated 
bread  and  chsise  which  was  administered  from  the  altar,  with 


the  curse  that  if  the  accused  were  milty  Cod  would  send  lb< 
angel  Gabriel  to  Uop  his  throat,  tiat  he  might  not  be  able  to 
swallow  that  bread  and  cheese.  In  fact,  if  guilty  and  not  • 
hardened  offender  he  was  apt  to  tail,  dry-mouthed  and  choking 
through  terror,  to  get  it  down.  The  remembrance  of  this  ODoeot 
ordeal  still  lingers  in  (be  popular  phrase. "  May  this  bit  cboke  ne 
if  1  liel  "  In  India  the  corresponding  trial  by  rice  is  prescribed 
In  the  old  laws  lo  be  done  by  suspected  persons  chewing  the 
consecrated  grains  of  rice  and  spitting  them  out,  moist  and 
untinged  with  bk)od,  on  a  banyan  leaf;  this  or  the  mere  chewing 
and  swallowing  of  a  mouthful  o(  rice-grains  is  often  used  even  by 
the  English  as  a  means  of  detecting  a  thief.  A  classical  mentioa 
of  the  ordeals  by  carrying  hot  iron  in  Ihc  hands  and  by  passing 
through  the  fire  is  made  more  interesting  by  the  guards  who  ofier 
to  prove  their  innocence  in  this  way  ollcring  further  to  lake  oath 
by  the  gods,  which  shows  the  intimate  connexion  between  oatbt 
and  ordeals  (Soph..  Ahi.  26^,  see  also  AescbyL,  fr.  384). 

^M*  S*  Irogai  mI  mU^mk  aTMi*  ipOTw 
m)  *vf>  Id^nir,      twit  AwwfMrur 
fi  Mi**  W«ai  Mr*  ry  (■'••'I**' 
H  *pXtfi«  0MiM»am  Mr*  •(•vmmInk 

The  piMiag  Ihrou^  (be  fire  is  described  In  the  Hinda 
codes  of  Vajnavalkya  and  others,  and  b  an  incident  in  Hindu 
poetry,  where  in  the  Rimiyana  the  virtuous  Sill  thus  proves 
her  innocence  to  her  jealous  husband  Rlma  (Stcnzlcr,  p.  6601 
riclct,  Origines  Indo-Europiennes,  part  ii.  p.  4^7).  It  was  twt 
less  known  to  European  bw  and  chronicle,  as  where  Richardb, 
wife  of  Cbarics  (he  Fat,  proves  her  innocence  by  going  into  a 
fire  clothed  in  a  waxed  shift,  and  u  unhurt  by  the  fire  (Grimm. 
DeuUeke  Rcchlsdlcrlbumcr,  p.  gii).  Yet  more  minutely 
prescribed  in  the  Hindu  ordeal-books  is  the  rite  of  cariying  the 
glowing  hot  iron  seven  steps,  into  the  seven  or  nine  circles 
traced  on  the  ground,  the  examination  of  the  bands  to  see  if  Ihey 
show  traces  of  burning,  and  (he  biitding  them  up  in  leaves.  The 
close  historical  connexion  of  (be  Hindu  ordeal  Uws  wi(h  the  old 
European  is  shown  by  the  correspondence  of  minute  details, 
as  vdiere  in  a  Scandinavian  law  it  is  prescribed  that  the  red-bot 
iron  shall  be  carried  nine  steps  {Crimm,  of.  til.,  p.  Q18).  In  An^o- 
Saxon  bws  the  iron  to  be  carried  was  at  first  only  one  pound 
weight,  but  Athelstan's  law  {in  Ancicnl  Lawt  and  Inttiiutti  of 
Emland,  iv  6)  enacts  that  it  be  increased  to  wci^  three  pounds. 
Another  form  well  known  in  okl  Germany  and  En^and  was  the 
walking  barefoot  over  glowing  ploughshares,  generally  nine. 
The  law-codes  of  the  early  middle  ages  show  tlus  as  an  ordinary 
criminal  procedure  (see  the  two  works  last  referred  to),  but  it 
is  perhaps  best  remembered  in  two  non* historical  Icfcixis.  The 
German  queen  Kunigundc,  "  haec  diccns  stupentibus  et  flentibos 
untversis  qui  aderant,  vomeres  candenles  nudo  vcstigio  cakavit 
CiaiiKOdustionis  molest  fa  transiit  "  (I'ixia  Ilcnrici.  ap.Caniaum, 
vi  387}.  Queen  Emma,  mother  of  Edward  t he  Confeftsor.  accused 
of  familiarity  witb  Alwyn  bishop  of  Windicstcr,  triumphantly 
purges  herself  and  him  by  the  help  of  St  Swithin— each  of  ibe 
two  thus  acquitted  giving  nine  manors  to  the  church  of 
Wincbesur,  in  memory  of  the  nine  ploughshares,  and  lb*  king 
being  conccled  with  stripes  Oohn  Bromton;  see  Fnoaon'a 
Norm.  Conq.,  vol.  ii.  App.}.  To  dip  (be  hand  in  boiling  water 
or  oil  or  mdtcd  lead  and  take  out  a  stone  or  ring  is  andthcr 
ordeal  of  this  class.  The  traveller  nnay  find  some  of  these 
fiery  (rials  still  in  use,  or  at  least  in  recent  memory,  in  barbaric 
reffons  of  Africa  or  further  Asia— the  negro  plunging  bis  arm 
into  the  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  (he  Burmon  doing  fea(s  with 
melted  lead,  while  the  Bedouin  will  settle  a  conflict  of  evidence 
by  the  opposing  witnesses  licking  a  glowing  hoi-iroo  spooo 
(BurckhardI,  ArMcn,  pp.  08,  133).  This  latter  feat  may  ba 
done  with  safety  by  any  one,  provided  the  iron  be  clean  and 
thoroughly  while  hot,  while  if  only  red-ha(  It  would  toudi  and 
bum  the  tongue.  Probably  the  adniinisterers  of  the  otdeal 
are  aware  of  this,  and  of  the  possibility  of  dipping  the  hand 
in  mclicd  metal;  and  there  arc  stories  ei  arts  of  protecting  (be 
skin  (see  Ibc  recipe  itiAlbcnus  Magnus.  J>Jf»r«fttfiitu),tbou|^ 
it  is  not  known  what  can  be  realty  done  beyond  making  it  bomy 
like  a  smith's,  which  would  serve  as  a  defence  in  strpplrtg  oa 
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bot  cMb,  hut  not  In  tntmn  Irlih  like  that  of  canytq  a  iMvy 
red-hot  iron.  The  firc-ortleab  are  uitl  performod  by  mountc- 
bankt,  who  very  iikdy  keep  up  (be  him  nwMu  of  likkery 
which  were  fn  ofidal  ow  when  the  KcyMd  wot  to  be  loquhied. 
The  utiMl  practice  of  tbe  Sre^rdeel  contraH*  ■bwwfvlly  with 
It!  iheory.  (hat  ibe  fii«  rather  than  harm  tbe  innocent  roiirmncd 
its  nalvrat  action.  Thui  it  uandi  in  the  Hindu  code  of  klaau 
(viii.  115); "  He  whom  the  Same  doca  not  burn,  whom  iha  wucr 
does  mt  out  vp,  or  whom  Do  ham  toon  btfala,  » to  be  lakes 
ta  tnitbful  in  Ms  oath."  Tbe  wUer«fdcal  ben  tefeRMi  le  is 
that  well  known  In  Europe,  where  the  accused  is  thrown  bound 
Into  the  water,  which  receives  him  if  innocent,  but  rejects 
bim  tf  gttlhy,  Tbe  manner  of  canytng  oat  thia  t«tt  Is  well 
cxirialned  in  tba  ditecHona  dven  by  ARbbisbq>  Hlncnur  In  the 
9th  century:  be  wbo  b  let  down  faito  the  water  for  trial  fs  to  be 
fastened  by  a  rope,  that  he  tnay  not  be  bi  danger  it  tbe  water 
receives  hira  as  innocent,  but  may  be  pulled  ouL  In  the  hicr 
middle  ages  this  ordeal  by  "  awimming  "  or  "  fleeting  "  became 
the  most  approved  nwsiw  •(  tiylnc  s  siuiMcied  witdi:  ihe  was 
stripped  naked  and  crm  botmd,  the  tt^t  thumb  to  tbe  left 
toe,  and  the  left  thumb  to  the  right  toe.  In  this  state  she  waa 
cast  into  a  pond  or  river,  in  which  it  was  ilwught  impossible 
forbertosink  (Bmndiii.  ii>(  Thccaiesof  " ducking  "  witches 
whieb  have  occnrWd  in  En^and  wilUn  tbe  bst  lew  yean  art 
remains  of  the  andenl  ordeaL 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  may  be  predicated  of  man  tn  a  state 
of  nature  it  is  that  iwo  dbputanis  tend  to  Bght  out  tltcir  quaml. 
When  in  the  warfare  of  Creeks  and  Trojans,  of  Jews  and 
PhtUatines,  of  Vandab  and  Alanwns.  heroes  oome  out  from  the 
two  tides  and  tbctr  combat  b  lahen  to  mark  the  powers  of  the 
opposing  war-gods  and  decide  the  victory,  thtn  the  principle 
of  the  ordeal  by  battle  has  been  practicafly  callod  in.  Amcmg 
striking  instances  of  tbe  Teutonic  nstom  which  influenced 
the  whole  of  medieval  Europe  may  be  died  the  custom  of  tbe 
Pranks  that  the  princes,  if  Ihey  could  not  quell  the  strife,  had 
to  lighl  it  out  between  thcmsetves,  and  Wipo'i  account  of  the 
quarrel  between  tbe  tniristlan  Sa«ons  and  Ibe  Pagan  Slavs 
as  to  which  broke  the  peace,  when  both  aUtt  demanded  of  tbe 
emperor  that  it  should  be  settled  by  duel,  which  was  done  by 
choosing  a  champion  on  eadi  side,  and  ibc  Chrbilan  fdl.  The 
Scandinavian  term  "  bolmgang  "  refers  to  the  habit  of  fighting 
duds  00  an  island.  A  passage  fnm  old  Ctmnan  hiw  shows  the 
single  combat  accepted  as  a  regular  kgol  procedure: "  If  there  be 
dbpute  concerning  Acids,  vineyards,  or  money,  that  they  avoid 
pe^ry  let  two  be  chosen  to  li^t,  and  decide  the  cauae  by  duel  " 
(Grimm,  Rtrhlsidtm.,  p.  938).  In  En^and,  alter  the  Conqoest, 
trial  by  combat  superseded  ether  legal  ordeab,  which  wero 
aboUsbcd  In  the  lime  of  Henry  III.  Among  fsmou  instances 
b  that  of  Henry  de  Essex,  hereditary  standard-bearer  of  England, 
who  fled  from  a  baille  tn  Wales,  In  115S.  threw  from  bim  the 
rvyal  standard,  and  cried  out  that  the  king  waa  ifain.  Robert 
de  Montfon  afterwards,  accusing  him  of  having  done  this  with 
treasonable  intent,  offered  to  p(«vo  his  accusatioo  by  combat, 
aiid  tbey  fought  in  presence  oil  Henry  II.  and  bb  court,  when 
Eiaex  was  defeated,  but  the  king  q>arcd  his  life,  and,  hb  csUle 
being  confiscaied.  he  becamO  a  monk  In  Reading  Abbey.  A 
lord  often  sent  hb  man  in  hb  stead  10  such  combats,  and  priests 
and  women  were  ordinarily  icpiesented  by  champions.  The 
wager  of  battle  died  oul  so  (|uieily  in  England  without  bdng 
legally  abolished  thai  bi  tbe  court  of  king's  bench  in  lAiS  It 
was  daimed  \y  a  person  charged  with  murder,  which  kd  le  ita 
fermal  aboHtioa  {Askfeti  v.  TktnOmt  in  Bamewall  and  Alderaoo 
457:  see  detaib  In  H.  C.  Lea,  SkftnlUion  and  Fent,  ii.).  A 
dbtinct  cenaeuon  owy,  however,  be  traced  between  the  legal 
dod  and  the  illegal  private  due),  which  has  disappeared  from 
England,  but  atiU  flourftbet  lo  Ftano  and  Cennany  (see 
DtnL).  (E.  B.  T.) 

mrat  (throng  Ft.  win,  lor  earibr  tHtm,  Imn  Lot. 
mibiit,  fuk,  lervfce,  tmnlniMM;  tte  uliiisue  MMtot  b 
fenenly  taken  to  be  Iba  tool  aacn  In  Lot.  arM.  liac,  nriae. 
beijn;  (f.  **oil#B  **).  A  raw  or  aeika,  bencc  (mde,  cIm  or  nnh. 
wiaem\imt  tmiaeata  or  wdnfr  ■naiifnwl;  taa  thmk  tim 


original  nwanhigi  of  mio,  have  tbvaloped  tbe  numnoua  Iplrfira- 
ttoas  attached  to  the  word,  many,  if  not  most,  of  which  appear 
in  classical  and  medieval  Latin.  In  the  sense  a  class  oc  body 
of  persooB  or  things  naited  by  lome  OMWBoa  uattis,  n&k  or 
dbtiognishiag  charactcrbtics.  or  as  otpnlifld  awl  Kviog  under 
seme  common  rules  and  regulattoiu,  we  find  the  term  applied, 
in  such  expressions  as  "  lower  "  or  "  higher  orders,"  to  the  cba 
divbiona  of  Mcaetyi  to  the  various  grades  «f  peiWH  cncfcbing 
spiriinnl  foactionn  la  <hn  Christian  dmrdi  (jiit  Oidce,  Holv, 
below);  to  the  bodica  of  petsoas  bound  by  vowt  to  a  rcUgiaus 
life  (see  MoKasnasM,  and  separate  aniclca  on  the  chief  religious 
orders);  le  the  military  and  monastic  fraternities  of  tbe  middle 
ogea.  such. as  the  Templan.  HaepUaUcrs,  Ac.,  and  to  those 
institaifons,  fonadad  by  smmirigBa  or  alalct,  la  part  fanitalloa 
of  these  fnlCrailica.  which  arc  conveniently  divided  into  orders 
of  knigjithood,  or  orders  of  merit  (ice  kHiCHmooD).  The  terra 
"  order  "  b  (bus  used,  ia  an  easily  tiansfcrrcd  sense,  for  the 
varioaa  insigida,  badgOi  star,  colar,  worn  by  the  membm  id 
the  insiiiutiaa.  A«  appBed  to  a  ponp  of  objectt,  «■  "  order  " 
in  wiogical,  botanidU  aad  mbiocal  daasificalioa  ranks  next 
below  «  "  dlAS,"  and  above  a  "  bmily."  The  use  ol  the  wwd 
in  architecture  b  treated  in  «  separate  article  below. 

Tim  word  baa  several  technical  mathematical  vsofcs.  Ia 
iramber4lMory  it  denotes  a  relative  mnk  between  the  claBteati  of 
an  aggregate  so  that  the  oollectioD  bccomca  aa  ordered  tggregata 
fioc  NtmsEB).  The  »rder  of  a  ptant  cane  is  the  number  of  poinia 
(real  or  imaginary)  in  which  the  curve  b  intersected  by  a  straight 
line;  it  b  equal  to  the  degree  (or  coefficicni  of  tbe  UgbMt 
power)  of  the  Caricsina  etpiatioa  expressing  the  curve.  Tbe 
afder  tf  a  mamrflant  cant  b  tbe  aumber  of  poiats  (real  or 
imaginary)  in  which  the  curve  in'cnecU  a  plane  (see  CifivB). 
The  wriv  ^  a  trnfim  b  the  number  of  poiats  in  which  the 
surface  intersects  a  straight  Mne.  For  the  order  of  a  coagruence 
and  oompbi  see  SuiTacB.  Theerdtrf^odj^irrMliifafiMtiMb 
the  degree  of  its  Ughcat  diSeicalial  coefndent  (sec  DmuEiinAL 
Equation). 

Another  branch  of  Ihe  tense-development  of  the  irard  starts 
from  the  meaning  of  ordcriy,  qrstematic  oc  proper  airaageaKOt, 
whtcb  appeals  in  the  aim^dest  form  ia  such  adverbial  expHiaiaai 
as  "  In  Older,"  "  out  of  order  "  and  tbe  bkc.  Mote  particalai 
instances  arc  tbe  use  of  ibe  word  for  the  custotnary  procedure 
observed  in  Ibe  condnct  of  the  business  of  a  public  meeting,  or 
o(  parliamentary  debates,  and  for  the  general  mainietMBce  and 
due  otMcrvonCe  of  Jaw  and  authority, ''  public  order." 

In  btufgical  use  "  order "  b  a  spedal  locm  of  divine  service 
ptescribcd  by  authority,  e.|.  the  "  Order  of  Confirmation,"  in 
the  Engli^  Prayer  Book. 

The  common  use  of  "  order  "  in  tbe  aensc  of  a  cpmaiaod,  to- 
stfuction  or  direction  b  a  transference  from  that  of  airtaCCBeat 
ia  accordaacc  with  iaiemion  to  the  means  for  attaiaiac  iL  It 
b  a  compontivdy  kie  senao-devtlopmeDt;  it  does  not  appew 
in  Latin,  aad  the  earliest  Qnotatioaa  In  tbe  Alew  Bt^isk 
Dictiontfy  are  Iron  the  1^  ceattury.  Particular  afplicalioaa 
of  the  (em  are,  bi  coromegial  usage,  to  a  tUfeetioa  ia  wriling 
to  a  banker  or  bolder  of  RMoey  or  goodi,  by  the  penon  ia  whaa 
the  legal  right  to  ibem  lies,  lo  pay  or  band  over  the  same  to  a 
thirdpersonnamedortohboitter.  AbtUoraogBtiableiaatninenl 
made  "  payable  to  order  "  b  one  which  can  be  ncfotialed  by  the 
payee  by  cndoncment.  Al  common  law  a  oegntiahle  inatrunMiK 
must  contain  words  expnssly  aulboriaiat  transfer  By  the 
Bflb  of  Exchange  Act  i88>,  (8,  "  a  bill  u  payable  to  ordei 
which  b  cxprascd  to  be  so  payable,  or  which  b  exprtaoed  to  be 
payable  to  a  particubr  person,  «i>d  does  not  caMain  words 
prohifaitiBg  trsoifcr  or  indicating  an  inloMioD  (hat  ii  sbouU 
net  be  troaafenUe."  Other  applications  arc  10  a  dircciioa  lot 
the  supply  of  goods  and  10  a  pass  for  free  admiasion  to  a  place 
of  amnseroent,  a  building,  tic 

In  law  an  **  order  of  Ihe  casirt  "  b  a  futUcial  directtto  oa 
mattets  outside  tbe  record;  as  bid  down  by  EAtt,  U.R..  ia 
Oaifaw  v.  /nfend  Jtrscaae.  so.  L.J-Q-B.  $36.  a  "iodgiatat "  l»  a 
deeition  obtained  in  an  action  end  every  other  dedifaa  m  aa 
"oidtr."  Far " Older bi Ceaacil " see bdpw. 
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ORDER,  in  classic  tKhtiectiirc  the  lenii  employed  (Im. 
ftnus,  Itat.  orditie.  Sp.  mrder,  Ctt.  Ofimrni)  to  dislinguuh  the 
varictiei  of  column  snd  eniibUtnrc  which  were  employed  by 
the  Gfccks  and  Romans  in  their  temples  and  puUic  buildings. 
The  first  attempt  to  classify  the  architectural  orders  was  mode 
by  Viinivius,  who.  to  those  found  m  Creek  biuldincs,  viz  the 
Doric,  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  added  •  fourth,  the  Ttucan  On 
the  tcvivat  of  cUstk  an  in  Italy,  the  revivalists  transbtcd 
Vitniviui's  work  Dt  AnkUulm.  aiid  added  a  fifth  example,  the 
CcNiiposilcio  that  nomnially  ibeie  are  five  ordcra.  The  Tuscan, 
however,  b  only  on  undeveloped  and  crude  modification  of  the 
Doric  order,  and  ihcComposlteblbesaineaithc  Corinthian  with 
the  exception  of  the  capital,  in  which  the  volutes  of  Ihe  Ionic 
order  wne  placed  above  the  acanthui  leaves  of  the  Corinthian. 

An  order  in  architecture  consists  of  several  pans,  constructive 
in  their  origin,  but,  as  employed  alicrwards,  partly  constructive 
and  partly  decorative;  its  principal  features  are  the  column, 
consisting  of  bate  (except  tn  the  Crock  Doric  oider),  shaft  and 
cai^ial,  and  the  entablature,  subdivided  into  the  architrave  (the 
supporting  member),  the  frieze  (the  decorative  member)  and  the 
cornice  (the  crowning  and  protecting  raembcr).  Two  only  ol 
the  orders  were  ind^endcnily  evolved,  vii.  the  Doric  in  Greece 
and  Magna  Giecia,  and  the  Ionic  in  lonta.  For  the  Coriniliian 
order,  Ihe  Creeks  borrowed  with  slight  variations  the  entabla- 
ture for  their  Ionic  order,  and  the  Romans  employed  this  modified 
enublaturc  for  their  Composite  order.  Owing  to  a  certain  rc- 
•cmblancc  In  fora,  it  «at  at  one  time  Ibought  thai  the  Giccfciowcd 
the  origin  of  the  Doric  order  to  Egypt .  but  tbc  Egyptian  nlumn  has 
no  echinus  under  its  abacas,  which  in  the  eariicsi  Doric  examples  is 
an  extremely  important  clement  in  its  design,  owing  [o  its  great 
use  and  prelection;  moreover,  the  Doric  column  ceased  to  be 
employed  in  Egypt  after  the  XlXlh  Dynasty,  some  seven  or 
eight  ccninrlcc  before  the  first  Creek  colony  was  established 
there.  Dr  Arthur  Evai)s's  lUscoverics  in  the  palace  of  Cnossus  in 
Crete  hove  shown  that  the  earliest  type  ol  the  Doric  column 
(c  1500  a.c.}  b  that  painted  in  a  fresco  which  represents  the 
faCftdcs  of  three  tem|rie» or  shrine*,  the  irtith  of  thb  rcpresenlaiion 
being  bome  out  by  actual  remains  in  the  palace,  the  columns 
were  in  timber,  tapered  from  the  top  downwards,  and  were 
crowned  by  ■  projecting  abacus  supported  by  a  large  torus 
moulding,  probably  moulded  in  stucco.  The  next  examples  of 
the  order  are  tboK  in  stone,  which  fhink  the  entrance  doorway 
of  the  torobof  Agamemnon  tl  Mycenae  (c.  ijoobx.),  the  greater 
portions  of  which  are  iu>w  set  up  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
here  both  capital  and  shaft  are  richly  decorated  with  the  chevron 
pallcm,  probably  derived  from  the  metal  plates  which  in  Homeric 
times  sheathed  the  wood  columns.  The  columns  of  the  Mycenae 
tombs  arc  semi-deiached  only,  and  of  very  slender  proportions, 
averaging  to  to  11  diameters  in  height;  as  Isolated  columns, 
therefore,  they  would  have  been  incapable  of  carrying  any  weight, 
■0  iliat  in  the  next  examples  known,  those  of  the  temple  at 
Corinth,  where  the  colurens  bad  to  carry  an  cnuUature  to  stone 
•upporting  a  stone  cdling  ever  the  peristyle,  the  relation  of 
diameter  to  height  is  ncariy  one  to  four,  so  dilTidcnl  were  the 
Creek  architects  as  to  the  bearing  power  o(  the  stone.  In  the 
temple  of  Apolto  at  Syracuse,  also  a  very  aKhalc  example,  the 
projection  of  the  capital  was  so  great  that  the  nbad  nearly  touched 
one  another,  and  the  columns  are  tcaa  than  one  diameter  apart. 
The  subsequent  development  iriiich  took  place  was  In  the 
lightening  of  the  column  and  the  introduction  of  many  refine- 
ments, so  that  in  the  moit  perfected  cxanqtle  known,  the 
Panbenon,  the  coIobiis  are  ij  diameters  apart  and  nearly  5I 
fUamelcn  Mt^.  In  a  somewhat  later  example,  the  temple  of  the 
Nemaean  Zeus  (Argoa)  Ihe  columns  arc  61  diantctcrs  high.  A 
similar  lightening  ol  the  structure  look  place  in  the  entabbture, 
which  in  the  carUcM  temple  in  Sicily  b  about  half  the  height  of 
the  columns,  in  the  Parthenon  less  than  a  ihinl,  and  to  the 
Temple  of  the  Nenaean  Zeus  a  little  over  a  fourth. 

The  tntfn  of  the  Ionic  order  is  not  so  clear,  and  it  cunnot  be 
traced  beyond  the  remains  of  the  archaic  icmplc  ot  Diana  at 
EpbesM  (c.  560  BX.),  now  in  the  British  Mubi.'um,  in  whkh  the 
capitak  and  the  bmr  dntm  ol  ibe  abalL  enriched  with  scnlpwre 


in  thdr  design  and  exccvtioB  suKgesi  many  centuriet  of  develop- 
mcni  Here  again  attcnvu  have  been  made  to  trace  ibe  soarcc 
to  Egypt,  but  the  volute  capital  of  the  anhaK  temple  <4  Diana 
at  Ephcaue  and  the  decorative  lotus  bud  of  Efypt  are  entirely 
different  in  their  form  and  objea.  The  latter  is  purely  decorative 
and  verucal  in  iu  tendency,  the  former  b  a  feature  intended  to 
carry  a  supcriacumbcnl  wcii^,  and  is  extended  boriioually  so 
as  to  perform  the  lunciion  of  a  bracket<apjtal,  via.  to  lessen  the 
bearing  of  the  architrave  or  beam  which  it  carries.  A  similar 
constructive  expedient  is  found  in  Persian  work  at  Pcrscpolis, 
which,  however,  dates  about  forty  ycats  later  tban  the  Epbcsiaa 
work.  The  volutes  of  the  capltaU  ol  the  Lycian  lamb*  ate  none 
of  them  older  than  the  4lh  century,  being  copies  of  Creek  stooe 
examples.  As  with  the  Doric  order,  the  columns  became  more 
slender  than  at  first,  those  of  the  archaic  temple  being  probably 
between  6  and  j  diameters  hi^,  of  the  temple  on  the  Ilissus 
(c.  450  B-C.)  81,  and  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  at  Pneaa 
ic.  J4S  B'<^')  over  10  diameieis  high. 

Tbe  employment  of  the  two  orders  in  Athens  almullaneousty, 
and  sometimes  in  the  same  building,  led  to  a  reciprocal  influence 
one  on  the  other,  in  the  Doric  order  to  an  in  reascd  refinement 
in  the  contour  of  itt  mouldings,  in  the  Ionic  order  to  greater 
severity  in  treatment,  more  particularly  in  the  bed  mould,  tbe 
members  of  which  were  reduced  in  number  and  simplified,  tbc 
dentil  course  (which  in  Ionia  was  a  very  important  feature) 
being  dispeiaed  with  in  the  temple  on  the  Ilissus  and  to  that  of 
Nike  Apteras,  and  emidoyed  only  to  tbe  caryailde  portico  «1 
the  Erechlheum.  The  ca|rital  of  the  Corinthian  order,  its  only 
original  feature,  may  have  been  derived  from  tbe  Egyptian 
bell-capital,  which  was  constantly  employed  there,  even  in 
Roman  times,  its  decoration  was,  however,  purely  Creek,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  based  oa  the  andkation.to  the  bcl 
of  foliage  and  ornament  derived  from  metallic  forms.  Tbe 
inventor  of  the  capital  is  said  to  have  been  Callimachut  of  Corinth, 
who  was  a  craftsman  in  metal  and  designed  the  bronie  lamp 
and  its  cover  for  the  Erccbthcum  in  Corinthian  broiue,  wbidi 
may  sceonnt  for  the  ongin  and  title  of  the  ca|ritaL  The  eai&tt 
example  of  the  Corinthian  capital  is  that  fotmd  at  Bassae  by 
Cockerell,  dating  from  about  430  B.C.,  and  the  more  perfected 
type  is  that  of  the  Thotos  ol  Epidaurus  (400  B.C.). 

Whibt  the  enublaturcs  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  suggest 
their  ortgm  from  timber  construction,  that  o(  the  Corinthian 
was  sin^ily  borrowed  from  the  Ionic  wder,  and  its  subsequent 
dcvclopmcni  by  the  Romans  affords  the  only  instance  of  theii 
improvement  of  a  Creek  order  (so  far  ax  the  independent  treat- 
ment of  it  was  concerned)  by  Ihe  further  enrichment  of  the 
bedmottU  <rf  the  oomice,  where  tbe  introduclron  of  the  modilllon 
gave  an  increased  support  to  the  canaa  and  was  a  finer  ctowninc 
feature. 

The  Greek  Doric  order  was  not  understood  by  the  Romans, 
and  was,  with  one  or  two  cicepttons,  utilised  by  them  only 
ak  a  deootative  feature  in  their  theatrea  and  unphilbeatre% 
where  in  the  fonn  of  semi-detached  columns  they  formed 
divisions  between  the  arches;  the  same  course  was  taken 
with  the  Ionic  order,  which,  however,  would  seem  to  have  been 
employed  latgdy  in  porticoes.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe  Cor- 
inthian order,  to  consequence  of  Us  rich  deonattoa,  appealed 
more  to  the  Roman  taste;  moreover,  all  iu  faces  were  tbe  same, 
and  it  cmild  be  employed  in  rectangular  or  in  circular  buildings 
without  any  difficulty.  The  cariicst  ciamplcs  are  found  in  Ibe 
temple  ol  Castor  and  Pollux  at  Cora,  near  Rome,  which  b.Creek 
in  the  style  of  iu  carving,  and  to  the  portico  of  the  PaothcoB 
at  Rome  erected  by  Agrippa  (37  bx;),  where  tbe  Romas  ocder 
b  fully  developed.  The  next  dcvelppmenla  ol  the  orders  arc 
those  which  followed  the  revival  of  classic  architecture  to  the 
i6th  century,  and  these  were  largely  influenced  by  the  discorveij 
in  Hit  of  the  manuscript  of  Vitruvius,  an  architca  who 
nourished  to  Ibe  latter  half  of  the  isl  century  S.C  In  his  wvk 
De  AnkileelHta  he  refers  constantly  to  drawings  whidi  he  bad  pre- 
pared to  illustrate  his  dcscripiions;  these,  however,  have  never 
been  found,  so  that  Ihe  translators  of  hb  work  pul  their  own 
tolcrpiuaiioB  on  his  text  and  published  woodcuts  reprtamting 
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Ibe  ftomut  otdtct  w  defined  by  hte.  They  Ad  not,  bowwer, 
coafine  tbcmMlvn  to  the  actual  remaiiis,  which  in  thdr  day 
vera  in  nwdi  bet  lex  pmervatioo  thaa  at  proent,  but  attempted 
to  con^tB  the  onfcn  by  the  additloD  of  pedaitah  to  tbc 
coliimiw,  which  were  not  employed  by  tba  (^ed»,  and  only 
nader  ipecial  conditions  by  tbe  Romaui;  aa,  howeirer,  tbey  are 
included  in  the  two  chief  aulhoritiea  on  the  tubject,  PaUadio 
and  Vlgnola,  tbe  text-book  of  the  fnmcr  bchic  tbe  •landanl 
In.  Einhiwt  and  that  of  the  latter  in  Fnnce^  the  nilei  and 
prapoitiona  let  forth  in  timn  for  pedeatsb,  aa  alio  for  the  em- 
ployment of  tbe  superpoting  of  the  ordeia  with  archcs  between, 
*tll  foUow  the  analysis  of  the  Grcdc  and  Roman  orders. 

TAr  Gntk  Done  Ordtr.— Tbe  Doric  was  the  favourite  order 
Of  the  Gceek^  and  the  one  In  which  tbey  fotiadnocd  aB  their 
principal '  refinements;  these  were  of  to  auhtle  s  nature  that 
■Btfi  the  site  was  cleared  in  1837  their  ensteoce  was  not  known, 
and  the  earlier  explorers,  though  recogmxtof  the  extreme 
bcnn^  of  tba.pmpanions  and  tome  ti  the  refinements,  were 
ODabk  to  grup  tbe  extent  to  which  tbey  wen  carried,  and  it  was 
memd  fcrRBRM  fa  1846  to  verify  by  ndoometdcal  atndiee 
the  theories  put  forward  by  Pennetbome  and  other  authms. 
Tbe  whole  structure  of  the  Doric  temple  (whkh  ronwstyd  of  the 
Bolomns,  subdivided  Into  shaft  and  capftal,  and  the  entablature, 
anbdhrided  fato  architrave,  frieze  nd  lioinloe)  rested  on  a 
platform  of  three  steps,  of  whldi  tbe  npiKrMcpwasflwstyhAate 
or  column  base  (fig.  1).  The  tread  and  rfse  of  the  steps  varied 
fa  accordance  with  tlie  diameter 
of  the  odumnt  fa  teufdet  of 
Cleat  dimoufonSi  tbetefne^  nnpl^ 
nentary  steps  were  provided  for 
access  to  the  stylobate,  or,  as  foond 
in  many  temples,  slight  incHned 
phue».  Retting  00  tbe  sQdobue 
was  the  ibah  «rf  tbe  oolumn,  whhib 
was  dtber  Bonriilliic  or  oompoaed 
of  frusta  oc  druma.  The  shaft 
Lhpercd  as  it  rose,  the  dlminutioa 
of  the  upper  diameter  being  more 
pitmonnctd  fa  early  eiaiMplea,  aa 
m  one  of  the  temples  at  Sdinus 
and  Id  the  great  temple  at  Paestun. 
In  tbe  Parthenon  at  Athens  tbe 
fow^  dkmeter  is  6  ft.  3  in.  and  tbc 
iqipec4ft.  9fa.,wliichshres«dhni- 
tnuim  sli^dy  over  one-quarter 
of  tbe  lower  diameter.  The  shaft 
was  always  fluted,  with  two  or 
three  ezcqittons,  where  the  tem[^ 
woe  not  eomptetod,  and  there 
wen  usually  twenty  Sntea.  In  two 
temples  at  Syiacutc,  the  most 
ancient  temple  at  SeUnns,  tbe 
temple  at  Asaos,  and  tbe  temple 
at  Sunium  there  are  only  sixteen 
flutes;  the  flutes  wen  elt^c  fa 
section  and  intersected  with  an 
IWk  ij—lTmCrMk  Doric  gtria.  Inorder  to  correct  anoptical 

fnat,  mg  shaft,  a  slight  entasis  or  swell- 

ing fa  the  centre  was  given,  the 
greetest  departure  from  the  straight  line  being  abotu  one- 
third  up  tbe  shaft.  The  abaft  was  downed  by  tbe  caf^tal, 
tbe  joMtwe  of  the  Vn  being  marked  by  a  groove  (one  fa 
the  Paitbenon,  but  up  to  three  in  more  an  dent  ««raple») 
known  as  tbe  hypotracbdioo.  Above  this  tbe  tracbclton  or 
neddiv  curves  over,  eonatrvcting  what  b  known  as  the  apopbyge 
Bp  to  the  fillets,  tonnd  the  base  of  the  edunus,  which  forms  the 
tOTsitiOB  to  the  square  abacus.  The  varying  curve  of  the 
cdrima,  (rem  the  enriket  times  down  to  the  later  eMmplfs. 
is  shown  tn  tbe  aitick  on  (nouldiiigt.  The  lebtiwe  pnportmna 
ol  tke  krwcr  diameter  and  tbe  height  of  the  coinoim  vary  accofd- 
iog  to  th»  dale  ei  the  eaample,  fa  the  early  ixamplw  the  celmnn 


befag  Jutt  OB  4  diamcteis  U^,  fa  the  FMhaDon  waifr  $} 
diametcia,  and  fa  tbe  Temple  of  Jiiplttz  Nemaeus  6)  dlametcia 
lii^  'The  distance  between  the  cohimns  or  fateroofamniatiott 
varied  abo  according  to  tbe  date,  that  of  tbt  earliest  examplea 
fa  Sicily  being  about  r  diameter  (that  between  tbe  angle  columns 
being  always  less),  la  the  Parthenon  fa  the  proportion  .of  1  to 
1-34,  and  fa  the  temple  at  Argos  as  1  to  i-Ji. 

Above  the  columns  rested  the  entablatore  (fig.  s),  of  wUck 
tbe  lower  member,  tbe  aidulravc,  was  |Adn  and  crowned  by 
a  projecting  fillet, 
known  as  tbe 
regnla;  under 
whicb,  and  bebw 
thetriglyph,  was  a 
fillet  (taenia),  with, 
six  guttac  under- 
neath. Tbe  propor- 
tional hei|te  of  the 
arcUtrave,  wUcb 
was  tbe  chief  sup> 
porting  member, 
varied  according  to 
date,  fa  one  of  the 
earliest  examples 
at  Syracuse  bdng 
of  greater  depth 
than  the  diameter 
of  the  and 
fa  tbe  Ptothenon 
about  two-thirds 
of  tbe  diameter. 
Above  tbe  arcfal- 
trsvc  was  the  fricse, 
divided  fato  trf-' 
glyphs,  so  caOed 
because  they  aie 
divided  into  three 
bands  bjr  two 
vertical  grooves, 
and  aetapen  or 
spaces  between  tbe 
tri^lyphs.  It  is 
supposed  that  the 
tri  glyphs  repre- 
sented tbe  beams 
in  the  primitive 
cells  before  the 
peristyle  was 

added,  the  spaces  bctwven  befag  filled  with  dmttcf*  or  boaids  to 
prevent  the  temple  bcfag  entered  by  Urds.  Tbe  face  of  the 
metopes,  which  are  neariy  square,  is  set  back  befaind  that  of 
tbe  triglyphs,  and  is  aometfaies  decorated  with  sculpture  fa 
high  relief.  There  is  gmerally  one  triglyph  over  each  columa 
andonebctween.butatcaGhcnd  of  the  temple  thm  is  a  tri^yfA 
at  the  angle,  so  that  the  Intercolumxiatioa  of  tbe  an^  cohuons 
is  less  than  that  of  the  otbcn,  whtcb  gives  a  tease  of  increased 
strength.  Above  tbe  fiie»  is  tbe  cornice,  which  projects  forward 
about  one-third  of  the  diamrtfr  of  the  column  and  slopes  down- 
wards  at  an  angle  genenlly  the  sime  as  the  slope  of  tbe  roof. 
On  its  under  surface  an  nnKnIcs,  one  over  each  tdglyph  and 
one  between,  which  an  studded  with  guttac,  probably  rtpre- 
scnting  tbe  wood  pins  wMdl  secured  the  rafters  in  ihcir  position 
GenemDy  speaking,  fa  the  Doric  lemplea  then  is  no  cymatium 
or  gutter,  and  the  rafa  Wl  directly  off  the  roof;  fa  order  to 
prevent  it  trickliag  down  there  was  an  u|^ier  moulding,  throated, 
with  a  bird's  beak  moulding  behind  and  a  second  throating  near 
tbe  bottom,  so  that  tbe  corona  had  an  upper  iXkt  projecting, 
and  a  lower  fillet  receding,  from  its  faada  plane.  Tlie  roof  Itself 
was  covered  with  tUes  fa  terr»<otu  or  nuuUc,  whkh  Consisted 
of  flat  abbs  with  rsimd  edges  and  coveting  tika  over  tbe  joints; 
the  fewer  ends  of  the  covering  tHes  wen  decorated  with  anicfiase, 
and  tbe  top  o<  the  roof  was  protccttd  by  ridgt  tiks,  on  the  top  of 

Se 


Fio.  3.— <ireckDoricORler.  Thelteheno^ 
Athena. 
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which  me  aoDMtlnwt  tdditfaiMl  utefitM  pbcad  ptnBd 
with  the  ridge  tile.  A*  the  moulding*  of  the  pedimeBt  wen 
Rtuised  tor  s  jhort  dtsUsce  slong  the  «de,  there  wu  a  uull 
cynuitium  or  gutter  with  lions'  heads,  thinigh  the  moath  of 
which  the  water  ran.  In  the  piindpal  and  rear  front  of  the 
temple  the  tinea  of  the  cornice  wm  repeated  op  tba  alope  of  the 
pediment,  which  coincided  with  that  of  tha  toof,  and  tbe  tytn- 
paum,  which  they  encIoKd,  was  onricbed  with  iculpttire.  Oo 
tbe  centre  of  tbe  pediment  and  at  each  end  were  pedestals 
(acroteria),  on  which  figures,  or  conventional  onumcnta,  were 
^aced.  Supfdemcntary  to  the  order  at  tbe  bac^  ot  the  pciistjrle 
were  antae,  slightly  pnjectlnf  pOastera  wUch  lermfaiated  the 
waUs  of  the  pronaos;  these  h^  a  small  base,  were  of  tbe  tame 
diameter  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  had  a  siroide  moulded 
capiat 

Ti4  CrtA  Jmk  Oritr.—Tht  Ionic  order,  Hke  the  Doric, 
Owea  111  origin  to  timber  prototypes,  but  varies  in  its  features; 
ttie  cdumns  are  more  slender,  being  from  8  to  9  diameten  high, 
with  an  intercdumniation  tA  sometimes  as  mudi  as  j  diameters; 
the  architrave  also  u  subdivided  into  three  tasda,  wbicb  suggests 
that  in  Its  origin  it  consisted  of  three  beams  superposed,  in 
contradiMiiiction  to  that  oC  tbe  Dwic  architrave,  wUch  oon- 
listed  of  a  tin^  beam.  As  in  the  Doric  order,  the  lode  temple 
tested  on  a  stylobate  of  three  steps  (fig.  3).  The  odumns  con- 
sisted of  base,  shaft  and  capitaL  In  the  Ionic  examples  the  base 
consbted  of  a  tonis  moulding,  fluted  iKwisontally,  beneath 
wUch  three  doable  astraffilt  divided  hf  tlie  aootia,  some- 
tEm«s,  as  In  tbe  temple  at  Priene,  resting  on  a  sijuare  plinth. 
In  the  Attic  base  employed  in  Athens,  under  the  upper  torus, 
which  Is  either  plain,  fluied  or  carved  with  the  guilloche,  b  a 
fillet  and  deep  scotia,  with  a  second  tnus  underneath.  Tbe 
sludt  titers  suidi  ksa  than  in  tin  Doric  ordar;  it  has  a  ilighier 
entasis,  and  te  fluted,  tbe  flute* 
being  elliptical  in  section 
but  subdivided  by  filleta.  The 
nufflbn  <A  flutca  is  generally 
S4.  Hk  lower  ind  upper 
parts  of  the  shaft  have  an 
apophyge  and  a  fillet,  resting 
on  the  base  in  tbe  former  case 
and  supporting  the  capital  in 
the  Utter.  The  capital  consbU 
of  an  astragal,  sometimes 
carved  with  the  bead  and  reel, 
and  an  echinus  moulding  above 
enriched  with  tbe  egg-aod-dait, 
on  which  rests  tbe  ca|dt|i  with 
S|Hral  vtdutet  at  each  end, 
and  from  front  to  back  with 
cushions  which  vaiy  in  design 
and  enrichment.  Intbecepitals 
of  the  an|^  eohunna  tbe  end 
volute  is  tnmed  round  on  the 
diagonal,  so  as  to  present  tbe 
same  appearance  on  the  front 
and  the  side;  thb  results  in  an 
awkward  urugenent  at  the 
back,  where  two  balf-Tolutes 
intersect  one  another  at  tight 
angles.  A  small  abacus,  gcocr- 
ally  carved  with  oniamcnti 
crowns  the  capital  In  cariy 
examples  the  cbaitneli  be- 
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^no,  9.— The  Greek  Ionic  tweca  the  fillets  of  the  spiral 
Order.  I^mfdeof  NiheAptenM,  an  conm,  in  later  examines 
toncave.  In  tbe  tapilals  of 
the  Erecbtbeom  (fig.  4),  a  greater  richn<»  b  givm  by  inter- 
mediary fillets.  In  all  great  examples  tbe  second  fillet  dips 
down  in  tbe  centre  of  tbe  fn»t  and  a  small  anthemion  ornament 
marks  tbe  ceoeding  of  the  ecfainus  moulding,  which  b  circular 
and  sometiaica  neariy  mexged  into  the  cn^iioa.  In  tbe  Erecb* 
thBM  Uw  enrichment  of  tbe  capital  is  cuiied  f  ntiber  ia  the 


aecUng,  lAfA  ta  decorated  with  the  anthemion  and  <SvHed  Aff 
(mm  the  vpp9  part  of  tbe  ri»ft  by  a  bead  and  reel  Tbe  en- 
tabhtnreis  divided,  Uke  that  of  the  Doric  otder,  into  arcUtnve, 
friexe  and  comioa.  Tbe  architrave  b  subdivided  Into  three 
fasciae,  the  iq>per  one  pro- 
jecting sligbtly  b^ond  tbe 
lower,  and  crowned  1^ 
•maO  meddlngs,  tbe  lower 
one  sometima  carved 
with  the  Lesbian  leaf. 
Above  tUs  is  the  fticse, 
■ometiniet  pbds  and*  A 
other  timea  enriched  irith 
figure  sculpture  in  tow 
relief.  In  the  Ionian  ei< 
amplcs  there  was  no  frien, 
its  place  being  taken  by 
dentils  of  grcnt  rise  ud 
projection.  Tbe  cornice 
consiBU  tH  bedmould, 
corona  and  eymatium;  in 
the  iMiiaa  cnunplei  tbe 
bedmould  is  of  great  Adtf 
ness,  con^sting  of  a  lower 
moulding  of  egg.and-dart 
with  bead  and  red,  « 
denta  oounft  tbm,  and 
another  cgg-and-dart  with 
bead  and  reel  above,  sink- 
ing into  tbe  soffit  of  the 
corona,  iriiicb  prai}ects  In 
the  Ionian  ^nmnipltn  bsho 
than  haU  a  tCanieter.  Tbe 
corooa  oonebts  <A  a  plain 
fascia  with  moulding  and 
cymatium  above,  and  aa 
tlie  cymathun  or  gutter  ie 
carried  tbi«u|Ji  from  end 
to  end  of  the  temple  it  b 
provided  with  lions'  heads 
to  throw  off  tbe  watw,  and 
sometinNf  jmfcbed  wftb 
the  aatberalon  ornament.  In  da  Attic  eramplee  mndi  gresttf 
simplicity,  ascribed  to  Dorian  influence.b  pven  to  the  bedmould, 
in  which  only  tbe  cyma<reversa  with  Uie  Lesluan  leaf  carved  on 
it  and  the  bead  ami  red  an  ictained.  The  mouldings  oi  tbe 
cornice,  '"^"^'"g  tbe  qrmatlam,  are  carried  up  aa  a  pedimeat, 
as  b  the  Doric  temple,  ud  tbe  nxrfs  are  similar.  Tbe  base  and 
capital  ct  tbe  antae  are  more  cUiorate  than  in  those  of  tbe  Doric 
order,  and  ait  sometimes,  both  in  Ionic  and  Attic  examples, 
richly  carved  with  tbe  LesUan  leal  and  egg-and-dart,  in  bolfc 
cases  with  tbe  bead  and  ted  nndemeath.  Tbe  diicf  variation 
from  tbe  nsual  entablature  b  found  in  that  <rf  the  caryatide 
portico  of  the  Erechtbeum,  where  tbe  frieze  b  omitted,  deatib 
sre  introduced  in  tbe  bedmould,  paterae  are  carved  00  tbe 
upper  fascia  of  the  architrave,  and  the  covering  was  a  flat  marble 
roof,  tbe  caryalide  fignm,  the  drqwy  <rf  whkb  leolb  tbe 
Anting  of  the  oofaunns,  Mood  on  a  podium  wUch  cuidwd  oomke 
and  base. 

The  Gftei  OriidJntm  Ordtr  (fig.  s)-~A3  the  entablature  of  thb 
wder  was  adapted  by  Che  Greeks  from  that  of  titelonic  ecder, 
the  capital  only  need  be  described,  and  its  evolution  from  the 
earliest  examples  known,  that  in  tbe  temple  at  Bassse,  to  tbe 
fully  devdoped  type  in  the  temple  of  Zeus  CHymiHus  at  Athens, 
can  be  easOy  traced.  It  consbted  of  dther  a  small  ranee  of 
leaves  at  tbe  bottom,  or  of  a  bead.«ad-red  moulding,  a  bd 
deonated  in  vaiioas  ways  and  a  moolded  abacus,  the  l^ter  as  a 
rale  bdng  concave  in  plu  00  each  face  and  generally  terminaiBg 
in  an  arrb  or  point.  In  the  Bassae  capitd  we  find  tbe  fast 
example  of  the  tpinl  tendrils  iriiidi  rise  up  to  and  support  tba 
abacus  with  otlm  qarab  crossing  to  tbe  centre  and  the  arapthnS 
leefaadftmr.  la  tbe  nwe  perfected  caaniile  of  Ibe  Chaenijc 


FlQ.  4.— Gfedc  iooic  Ordv. 
Eredttheun,  Athena 
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noavment  of  Lyncnte*  (fig.  0),  tbm  b  a  bmr  tuge  M  mall 
k»vea  of  Kme  river  plant,  between  which  and  the  tops  of  the 
fluta  (which  here  arc  tunied  over  as  leaves)  is  a  sinking  which 
was  probably  filled  with  a  metal  band.  From  the  lower  range  of 
Inves  apriiif  eight  acanthus  leaves,  bcndiog  fonrard  at  the  top, 
«iLh  small  Sowers  between,  rcprescotlDg  the  heads  of  nails 
whifh  in  the  metal  prototype  fastened  these  leaves  to  the  bell; 
bum  the  caolicolae,  on  the  right  and  left,  tpnng  spiral  tendrils 
rising  to  the  angles  under  the  abacus,  and  from  the  same  auUcolae 
dMiUe  q»rals  «hich  oos  to  tbe  centre  of  the  bell,  the  vppa  ones 
canying  the  anthcmion  flower,  which  liact  amwa  the  abacus. 
Tfac  abacus  in  this  cxplUl  has  a  deep  scotIa  with  fillet,  and  an 
echinus  above,  and  is  one  of  the  few  great  examples  iu  which 
the  anglca  arc  canted.  The  architrave,  frieic  and  cornice  are 
•dapUIloos  from  tbe  Ionic  Ofder.  71k  corona  has  in  the  idace 
of  thecymatiam  a  cMting  of  ■■lafaao»  which  b  puidy  decon- 
thc,  u  then  an  iMoaveriiig  tik*,  tbe  roof  of  the  monument  being 
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Fic  5.— Greek 
Corinthian  Order 
^Cboragic  monit- 
meat  ol 
Lyricratca. 
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!d  one  block  of  marble  carved  irith  leaves.  Set  bad  and  on  the 
■ame  plane  as  the  aicbitiave  and  fiieie  b  a  second  cresting  with 
the  Greek  wave  scroll.  There  are  other  types  of  GnA  Corinthian 
irr*"'.  which  tbe  finest  example  b  in  the  interiot  of  tbe 
Tholo*  at  Epidaurus  (c.  400  B.C.),  with  two  rows  of  leaves  round 
the  lower  part ,  angle  and  central  spirals,  and  a  flower  In  the  centre 
of  tbe  abacus.  Of  other  examples  the  capitals  of  the  Interior 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Branchidae  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  the 
veM&nle  at  Elcusb,  awl  of  the  two  porches  of  the  temple  of  the 
Winds  at  Atheoa,  are  the  best  known.  Except  for  tbe  pointed 
ends  of  tbe  abacas,  which  are  Creek,  the  capital  of  the  temple  of 
Zcos  Olympiua  slight  almost  be  classed  among  the  Roman 
examples,  and  it  is  thought  to  have  been  the  model  copied  by  the 
Jtonana  from  those  wUch  Sidla  tock  to  Rome  for  the  temple 
tt  Japiter  Capltolitms. 

Tk4  JiMMM  Xhrie  Ordtr. — The  earliest  example  of  thb  order 
b  pnbab^  that  of  the  temple  at  Con,  idwut  so  n.  from  Rome, 


attiflxrtod  to  Sidk  (8e  ix.),  in  vUch  the  icadlag  batom  of  tha 
Gredt  Doife  order  an  cnployed,  bat  OKtnmdy  dcpaded  in 
style.  The  temple  was  labed  on  a  podium  with  a  Sight  of  steps 
in  front;  the  shaft  has  aa  flutca  and  b  canied  <n  a  sataU  torua 
base,  and  tbe 
echinus  of  the 
capital  it  very 
poor.  The  arcU* 
trave  and  tiiglyph- 
friese  are  cut  out 
of  the  same  itone, 
the  Ibnaer  being 
much  too  shallow 
to  allow  of  its 
carrying  the  fricse 
and  condce.  T«o 
other  early  ec> 
amples  an  thoao 
employed  in  the 
decontion  of  the 
arcades  of  th« 
Tabubrlmnasdaf- 
the  theatre  of 
MarccUus  (fig.  7); 
they  an  only  send* 
detached.  Th« 
Doric  order  was 
not  a  favourite 
with  the  Romans, 
and  did  not  appeal 
to  tbdr  Ustes  Cor 
rich  decoration; 
the  only  other  cx< 
amples  known  an 
those  at  Praeoeste, 
at  Albano,  and  In 
the  thermae  (rf  DIo* 
cletian.  At  Albano 
the  echinus  of  the 
capital  b  carved 
with  the  egg  and 
anchor,  and  In  the 
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thermae  a  cyma-recta  carved  wldi  a  leaf  ornament  takes  the 
place  of  the  echinus.  There  u  no  base  to  any  of  these  examples, 
the  Albano  base  consistiBg  only  of  an  qx>pbyge  and  fiUett  and 
only  the  Diocletian  euun^  b  fluted. 

Tkt  Roma*  Ittne  Oriet.—tht  complete  degradation  of  tbe 
Ionic  order  u  cleady  shown  in  the  so-called  temple  trf  Fort  una 
Virilis  (ascribed  to  about  100  b.c.),  in  the  profuse  decoration 
of  architrave,  ttlcn  and  cornice  with  coarse  ornament,  and,  in 
the  c^tal,  the  ralring  of  the  ccldnus  to  the  same  level  as  fte  top 
of  tbe  second  filla  el  the  vdute,  so  that  it  b  no  loDget  viiiblt 
under  the  cushion.  The  shaft  has  twenty  flutes,  the  fillet  bdng 
much  wider  than  in  the  Gredi  examples,  and  tlw  flute  b  semi- 
circular. Much  more  refinement  b  shown  in  the  order  u  em- 
I^oyed  on  tbe  upper  storey  of  the  tbeatn  of  MarccBua  (Ig.  S), 
where  the  only  part  enriched  with  ornament  is  in  the  q|g  and 
tongue  of  the  bedmould.  In  the  cafMlai  the  illet  of  the  volute 
runs  across  above  the  echinus,  and  the  canalis  b  Btoff>cd  at  each 
end  over  the  volute,  an  original  treatment.  The  most  corrupt 
example  of  the  Roman  Ionic  capital  b  that  of  tbe  temgde  of 
Saturn  on  the  Forum  Romanum,  which  fortunately  don  not 
seem  to  have  been  copied  bter.  Tbe  base  of  all  tbe  Roman  Ionic 
columns  u  that  known  as  tbe  Attic  base.  vb.  a  kxwer  and  tqipCT 
torus  with  scotia  and  fillets  between,  always  raised  00  a  •qtmn 
plinth. 

The  Roman  CertnUuan  Orirr.— Tbe  greet  varieties  of  design 
in  the  Greek  Corinthian  capital  (fig.  9),  and  the  fact  that  Hi 
entablature  wu  copied  from  tonic  examples,  suggests  that  no 
definite  type  sufficient  to  constitute  an  order  had  been  cvohtd 
by  the  Creeks;  it  remained  therefore  a  problem  to  *■ 
out  by  the  Romans,  who,  with  the  asststance  (tf 
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OB^osrcd  genaiUy  b)r  the  Ronaos,  sot  only  in  Rome  but 
dmq^KNit  Giecce,        Miooc  aaA  Synt,  dBveli^>ed  an  order 

wbich,  though 


wanting   in  the 

lefinement  and 
subtlety  found  in 
Greek  work,  is  one 
ot  the  most  monu- 
mental kind, 
has  io  Its  adoption 
by  the  Italian  re- 
vivalists had  more 
influence  than  any 
other  in  the  raiung 
of  pelalial  struc- 
turet.  Even  in 
Kome  itself  the 
portico  of  the  Pan- 
theon, erected  by 
Agrippa  (»7  b.c.). 
and  the  temple  of 
Castor  (rebuUt  by 
Domitian  aj>.  86) 
Is  the  Fonim,  are 
ren^arktble  in- 
stances of  early 
work,  which  hold 
their  own  with 
tome  of  the  later 
examples  even  of 
Greek  art. 

The  develop- 
ment of  the 
Roman  Corinthisa 
order  w31  be  best 
understood  by  a 
description  in 
detail  similar  to 
that  given  of  the 
great  Doric  and  Ionic  Mdeis.  Tak- 
ing the  Pantheon  portico  as  the 
eariier  example,  the  base  consists  of 
an  upper  and  lower  torus  separated 
by  a  double  astragal  with  acoUa  and 
fillet  above  and  below,  and  resting 
on  a  square  pL'nih.   The  shaft,  a 
monolith,  is  unflulcd,  tapering  up- 
wards, 9I  diameters  in  height,  with 
apophyge  and  flllet  at  the  bottom, 
and  an  apophyge,  fiUet  and  astragal 
at  the  top.  The  capital  consisted  of 
a  square  abacus  with  concave  udcs 
carried  on  a  drcular  inverted  bell, 
two  tows  of  acanthus  leaves,  rising 
three-fifths  of  the  bcU,  being  carved 
round  it  (fig.  10),  the  stems  of  the 
upper  range  of  eight  leaves  lying  in 
the  axis  of  each  face  and  of  the  dia- 
gonals, and  those  of  the  lower  range 
between  them;  the  stems  of  the 
caulicolae  from  which  spring  the 
spirds,  which  rise  to  support  the 
angles  of  the  abacus,  and  to  the 
centre  of  the  capital,  carrying  the 
central  flower,  start  from  between  the 
upper  range  of  leaves.  The  abacus 

 has  CODCave  sides,  canted  angles, 

Fla      Roman  CerinlbiBa  ^      n»«lded,  with  a  quarter 
ORhr;  f^athwa.         round,  fillet  and  cavetto.  The  archi- 
trave, Kke  that  of  the  Greek  Ionic 
order,  hu  time  fascbe,  but  tbey  ate  further  daborated  hy 
a  hmU  tynMrttnm,  under  Uie  iqipcr  fascia  and  a  bead 


Fig.  8. 


under  the  second  fascia.  Tke  architrave  it  crowned  with  a 
moulding,  consisting  of  a  fijiet  with  cyma-reveraa  and  besd 
underneath.  The  friese  is  plain,  its  only  decoration  being  the 
well-known  intaiptloa  (tf  Agrinw.  The  bedmould  orauiats  «( 
a  bead,  cyma-reversa  and'fiDet,  under  a  plain  dentQ  course,  in 
which  the  dentils  are  not  carved;  bcad-and-reel  and  egg-and- 
dart  above  these  carried  a  plain  face  on  which  is  fouitd  the 
new  feature  introduced  by  the  Ramans,  vis.  the  modinion.  TUs, 
though  carved  out  of  one  solid  block  with  the  whole  bedmoald, 
suggested  an  appropriate  support  to  the  projecting  cornice.  The 
modillion  was  a  bracket,  a  horizontal  version  of  the  ancrmea  which 
supported  the  cornice  of  the  Greek  doorway  conticc,  and  was 
here  crowned  by  a  small  cyma-reversa  carved  with  leaves  wfaicfa 
profiled  round  the  modillion  and  along  the  upper  part  of  the 

plain  face.  The  cornice   — 

is  sin4>1e,  conusting  ^ 
of  a  corona,  fillet  and 
cymatium,  the  latter 
omitted  across  the 
front  of  the  temple, 
but  carried  up  over 
the  cornice  of  the 
pediment.  AU  the 
columns  are  equi- 
distant with  an  lo- 
tercolumniatfon  of  t( 
diameters.  The  order 
of  the  interior  of  the 
rotunda  built  by 
Hadrian  (aj>.  tsi)  is 
similar  to  that  of  the 
portico,  the  lower 
moulding  of  the  bed- 
mould  Hod  the  bead 
being  carved,  and  the 
tongue  or  anchor 
taking  the  place  of  the 
dart  between  the  eggs. 

The  order  of  the 
tempk  ot  Castor  (fig. 
ri)  was  enriched  to  a 
far  greater  extent,  and 
parts  were  carved  with 
ornament,  which  In 
Creek  examines  was 
probably  only  painted. 
The  base  was  similar, 
but  the  columns  (10 
diameters  Ugh)  bad 
twenty-four  flutes, 
with  fillets  between. 
The  capital  was 
further  enriched  witb 

foliage,  which  rUng  from  the  caulicolae  was  carried 
the  cavetto  of  the  abacus,  whose  upper  moulding  was  carved 
wiih  the  egg-and-dart.  The  middle  fascia  of  the  ardiitiave 
was  carved  with  a  verson  of  the  Greek  anthemion,  the  cyma- 
reversa  under  the  upper  fascia  being  carved  with  leaves  and 
bead-and-red  under.  The  lower  moidding  of  the  bedmould 
was  carved  with  tbe  egg-and-tongue;  the  dentil  coone  was 
carved  with  finely  proportioned  dentils,  the  cyma-reversa  and 
mouldings  above  bdng  similar  to  those  of  tbe  Pantheon  portico. 
In  the  latter,  on  the  soffit  of  tbs  corona,  square  pandt  ate  sunk 
with  a  flower  in  tbe  centte.  In  tbe  tenqde  ot  Castor  tbe  pand  ii 
square,  but  there  b  a  border  In  front  and  toA,  iriudi  shows 
that  the  cornice  had  a  greater  projection.  The  corona  was 
carved  with  fluting,  departing  from  the  smplidty  of  the  Pantbeoo 
example,  but  evidently  more  to  the  taste  of  the  Romans,  as 
it  is  found  in  many  subsequent  examples.  Thelntera^umniatiaa 
u  only  two  and  one-third  of  the  dUmctcr.  TTwugh  oM  ttuitc 
equal  to  Greek  folia^,  that  of  the  capitals  of  tbe  ten^  of  Castor 
is  oi  great  beauty,  and  there  Is  one  other  (cotnte  in  tbe  capital 


Ftc.  lOi— The  Roman  CorimUaaOidcr; 
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■Uch  la  tmique.  tlie  spirals  of  the  centre  are  Utger  than  luual 
and  interlace  one  anothn.  A  vanety  ol  the  bedinould  o(  the 
cornice  is  lound  in  the  so-called  Temple  of  the  Sua  od  tht  Quinnal 
Bill,  although  of  late  date,  the  eoublaiure  has  the  ctntacter 
of  the  Renaistaoce  of  lh<  Augustan  era,  to  fine  and  simple  are 


Fig.  ti.— The  Ttotnan  Corlndiiaa  Order:  Temple  of  Castor. 

iu  ptopoitioos  sod  details;  there  are  only  two  fasciae  to  the 
wchiUava,  and  the  upper  feature  of  the  bedmould  consisted  of 
lust  prajectins  blocks  with  two  fascia  and  an  upper  c(|-and- 
twvM  ■mddioc  Ukt  the  Jwuc  dentil,  ibcae  blocks  piojecttng 
Uf-w  tatuwD  tin  faada  «l  the  him  and  the  ed(«  «f  the 
coroM. 

Tk$  RowMM  Comp9tUe  Ortftr.— Aa  already  noted,  the  Com- 
pMite  Older  difier*  f(om  the  Corinthian  only  in  the  deii(B  of  its 
capital,  which  is  a  compound  of  the  foliage  of  the  Corinthian  and 
the  virintes  of  the  Ionic  capital.  Already,  in  the 'Ionic  capital 
t)l  the  Erecbthnim,  a-  further  enrichment  with  the  anihemion 
WIS  pnWided  round  the  necking;  this  was  copied  in  the  capitals 
of  the  interior  ol  Trajan's  basilica;  in  Aaia  Minor  at  Aisani  {ist 
CMitaiy  A-D.)  a  single  row  of  leaves  was  employed  round  th* 
capilala  of  tha  pronaos  trnder  the  volutes  of  an  Ionic  capital; 
the  architect  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  (aj).  Si)  went  one  step  farther 
ud  intjodueed  the  double  row  of  leaves;  both  examples  exist 
ia  the  Arch  of  Septimus  Severus  (fig.  13),  in  the  lepidarium  of 
iba  thenase  ol  Diocletian:  and,  to  judge  by  the  numerous 
eaaraplei  still  existiag  in  the  cfaurcfaes  at  Rome,  it  wouM  seem 
to  have  been  the  favourite  capital.  The  fiyaantinc  architects 
alao  bated  most  of  tbetr  capitals  on  tbe  Roman  Composite 
rmampW.  There  arc  other  hybrid  Roman  capitals,  in  which 
l(Brca  oi  a  winged  Vtciory,  rams'  heads  or  cornucopia,  take  the 
place  of  the  angle  spirals  of  the  Corintbiaa  capital. 

TJie  Ana4*  Order. — This,  which  was  defined  by  Fergusson 
M  the  tr«e  Roman  order,  ia  a  compound  of  two  distinct  types 
•f  coiHtnictian,  the  aicuated  and  the  ttabcated,  tbe  fonact 
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derived  fnm  the  Etrascua,  the  Utter  from  the  Greek*.  WTiUst, 
however,  the  arcade  was  a  constructive  feature,  the  employ- 
meat  of  the  semi-  or  thrae'.cittarter  detached  c^uma  with  its 
entt^latufe  ooapletc,  as  «  decorative  screen)  was  a  (investy  of 
its  ongmal  conttiuctive  fsnctun,  without  even  the  excuse  of  its 
adding  m  any  way  to  tbe  soUdity  of  tbe  structure,  for  the  whole 
screen  could  be  taken  oS  from  the  Roman  theatres  and  ampht- 
theatres  without  in  any  sense  intcrfenng  with  their  atability 
The  employment  of  the  attached  column  only,  as  a  vertical 
decorative  Icature  subdividing  tbe  aiclMa,  sught  have  been 
admissible,  but  to  add  the  entabtaiure  was  a  mistake,  on  account 
of  the  tntcrcdumniation,  which  was  for  In  excess  of  that  en- 
[doyed  la  any  order,  so  that  not  only  was  It  necessary  to  cut  the 
architrave  mto  vousaoirs,  thus  forming  a  flat  arch,  but  the  stone* 
composing  it  had  to  be  built  into  the  wall  to  ensure  their  stability, 
the  entablature  thus  became  an  element  of  weakness  instead  of 
strength  (fig  13)  Tbe  earfiest  ezatn^  of  the  Arcade  order  is 
tbe  Tabularium  in  Rome  (80  B.C.)  tobere  it  was  employed  to 
light  a  vaulted  confdor  running  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
structure  aitd  nused  some  50  ft  from  the  ground.  Thecolumnii 
semi-detached,  7}  diameters  high  with  an  intenolnmniatioa 
<tf  nearly  4  diameters,  and  an  entablature  with  an  architrave 
which  IS  lets  than  half  a  diameter,  quite  bcapable,  therefore,  of 
cartying  itself,  much  less  than  the  rest  of  the  entablature; 
the  hnpost  pier  of  the  arch  is  half  a  diameter,  and  the  height 
of  the  open  arcade  a  little  more  than  half  iu  width.  The  shaft 


...  .4t.--V 


FlO.  la.— The  Cbmpo«ite  Otder;  Arch  ol  Septimua  Sevtma. 


had  twenty-four  fiutes  with  arristt,  and  rested  on  a  square 
plinth,  and  in  the  capital  the  echinus  waa  only  about  oiM-twdfth 
of  the  diameter,  the  thaUowesi  known.  The  friese  wis  divided 
by  ttiglyphs,  there  being  four  between  those  over  the  uh  «f 
each  columa;  the  correct  number  ia  the  Greek  Doric  order  being 
one.  In  the  theatre  of  Marcetlus  there  were  three  triglypba; 
the  impost  pier  was  I  diameter,  thus  giving  greaw  ^^itv 
tothcwall,  butresuUinguaaattoWeropettiBg.  TI 
bad  originally  a  Kcoad  aicade  above  ihat  bow 
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senl-^etacbed  eolttnu  of  the  Ionic  oHer,  and  thor  are  fotiiul  la 
the  upper  stony  «f  ibe  theatre  of  HaicelKu.  the  cariiest  eiample 
existing  of  the  superposed  ontera.  A  certxin  proportion  exists 
between  the  orders  employed,  thus  the  upper  diameter  of  the 
Doric  column  (which  ts  7)  diameters  high  with  a  diminution  of 
between  one-6ftb  and  one-stxth  of  the  lower  diameter)  is  the 
lame  as  the  lower  diameter  ol  the  lomc  column,  which  is  8| 
diametershlgh  and  a  mtich  sligfaur  diminution   In  the  Colosseum 


Fic.  i>— The  Arcade  Order;  Theatre  of  Maicdlut. 


there  were  three  storeys  pierced  with  arcades,  with  (he  Corinthian 
order  on  the  third  storey,  and  a  superstructure  (added  at  a  later 
dale)  withotu  an  arcade,  and  decorated  with  Coiinthiao  pilasters 
only.  Apparenily  this  scheme  of  decoration  was  considered 
to  be  the  beat  for  the  purpose,  and  with  some  sHght  changes  was 
employed  for  all  the  amphitheatres  throughout  the  Empire. 
The  intcrcolumniatlon,  on  which  the  design  a  made,  varies 
1ft  the  otamples  of  later  date.  With  an  iniercolumniation  of  6 
diameters,  the  areades  are  wider  and  a  Ughter  effect  is  obtained, 
and  this  is  the  proportion  in  the  Colosseum. 

Tke  Fiat  Oriert;  Italian.— Jht  two  Italian  arebitects  whoi« 
text-books  with  nhMratiMis  ot  the  five  orders  have  been  accepted 
general^  as  the  chief  aothorUica  oa  llie  stibjcct  are  Vignol* 


and  Palladio,  the  former  u  France  and  the  latter  In  FnihMil, 
the  dates  of  the  publication  of  their  woits  being  1563  and  ijto 
respcciively  In  1759  Sir  WilUam  Chambers  published  a  treatise 
on  civil  architecture,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  interpretation 
of  the  Gve  orders,  and  bis  treatise  a  sttU  consulted  by  students 
They  aU  ol  them  based  their  conjectural  itstonuons  ML  the 
descriptions  given  by  Vittuvius,  who,  however,  avoids  unng 
ihe  same  term  throughout,  the  words  ftniu.  ratio,  ifteiet,  mora 
being  employed,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  ihe  Greeks 
themselves  had  no  such  term  as  that  which  is  now  defined  a* 
"order,"  especially  as  in  hta  book  he  invariably  quotes  the 
Creek  name  when  describing  various  parts  of  the  temfde.  Ib 
the  preface  to  the  lourth  book  be  speaks  only  ol  the  three  orders 
((niiu),  so  that  the  Tuscan  described  m  Book  IV  chap.  vfl. 
would  seem  to  have  been  an  afterthought,  and  bis  descrip- 
tion of  the  entablature  shows  that  it  was  entirely  in  wood  and 
therefore  ui  incomplete  development.  The  Italian  revivalists, 
however,  evolved  one  of  their  orders  out  of  it  and  added  a  fifth, 
the  Composiie,  of  which  there  was  no  example  m  Rome  before 
A.o  81  In  the  description  which  follows  ft  must  be  understood 
that  it  refers  only  to  the  Italian  version  ol  what  the  renvalistl 
considered  the  Roman  orders  to  consist  of,  and  as  a  rule  Vignola'a 
interpretation  will  be  given,  because  he  seems  to  have  kqtt 
closer  to  Vitruvius's  descriptions  and  in  liii  irn  lit  in  iihil  mnrifli 
the  finest  examples  then  existing  in  Kome. 

Tht  Tutcan  OrdtT  --The  base  consists  of  a  torus  moulcfinf, 
resting  on  square  plinths;  the  shaft  is  terminated  below  by  an 
apophyge  and  hllet  and  tapera  upwards,  the  diminution  tMiag 
between  one-quarter  and  one-fifth  of  the  lower  diameter,  wiijt 
an  apophyge,  fillet  and  astragal  at  the  lop,  the  capital  consists 
of  a  square  abacus  with  fillet  and  cavnio.  an  echinus,  fillet  aixi 
a  necking;  ihe  whole  column  being  7  diameters  high.  The 
mtercolumniaiion  given  by  Vignola  is  i|  diameteis,  iDStcaol 
of  the  j)  diameters  of  Vitruvius's  arcostyle.  The  architravt, 
fncze  and  cornice,  are  simple  versions  of  the  Doric,  except  that 
there  are  no  triglyphs  in  the  frieae. 

The  Dorii  Ordcr.~ln  his  Doric  order  Vignola  has  followed 
the  Roman  Done  order  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  but  he 
gives  it  a  base  consisting  of  an  astragal  and-  torus  resting  on  k 
square  plinth;  in  bis  shall  he  copies  the  fluting  (14  flutes)  with 
the  arris  of  the  columns  of  the  thermae  of  Diocletian;  hit 
capital,  except  the  flowers  decorating  the  necking  and  Ui 
entablature,  are  entirely  token  from  the  theatre  of  Marcellusi 
in  a  second  study  he  imroduccs  an  Attic  base,  carves  the  echinua 
of  the  capital  u-iih  Ibe  egg-and-tongue,  iniroducet  two  faaciaa 
in  his  architrave,  and  to  support  the  cornice  provides  abaUo* 
plain  modiliions  with  gutue  on  the  soffits.  In  both  the  cmnples 
given  the  columns  taper  upwards  and  are  8  diameleia  high. 

Tkt  lonU  Order.—ToT  the  Ionic  order  Vignola  discarda  tha 
temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  but  enriches  the  order  of  the  theatr* 
of  Marceltus,  adopting  the  base  of  tlie  temple  of  Castor  and  the 
flated  columns  of  the  same;  in  his  frieae  he  introduces  that  of 
the  Corinthian  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  and  in  th* 
bedroould  an'd  cornice  copies  that  ol  the  thermae  of  Diodetiaa. 
Palladio  in  hit  entablature  introduces  the  convex  fricxes  and 
adc^  a  tingle  uncarvcd  nxidiltion  under  the  comics.  In  both 
cases  the  columns  are  fluted  and  9  diameters  hi^. 
•  Tht  CtriMhian  Order.— In  this  order  Vignola,  for  his  bue, 
returns  to  the  temple  of  Castor,  makes  his  columns  10  diameien 
high,  copies  the  capital  ol  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon,  intioduccs 
a  rib  frieae  with  winged  female  figures  and  a  bull  about  to  be 
sacrificed,  and  adopts  the  bednMvId  of  the  temple  of  Caator, 
revening  the  carving  of  two  of  the  mouldings  and  the  cornice, 
and  omitting  the  fluting  of  the  corona  of  that  temple.  la 
Palladio's  Corinthian  order  the  frieze  b  too  narrow  and  the 
bedmuuld,  though  copied  from  the  temple  of  Castor,  ia  of  snallcr 
scale. 

Tht  Compoiile  Order. — As  In  the  Roman  Composite  eider  tha 
only  original  feature  was  the  caphal,  there  were  DO  new  vcrsioat 
to  be  given  of  the  entablature,  but  unfortunately  they  wen 
unable  to  copy"  the  many  examplea  In  Rome.  In  the  thiet  hcM* 
known  cafutala,  theac  of  the  arcbaa  ol  Tfiua  and  Stptimm 
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Severn  and  tn  Uie  thennac  of  Diocletian,  (Tie  upper  Iillet  or  the 
Toldte  rnns  straight  across  the  capital,  being  partially  sunk  in 
the  cavetto  of  the  abacus;  in  the  canatia  of  the  volutes  of  all 
these  examples  is  a  band  of  foliage  which  dips  down  to  carry 
the  centre  flower,  and,  on  account  of  its  projection,  it  hides, 
frotn  those  looking  only  from  below,  the  upper  fillet  of  the  volute. 
The  architects  of  (be  Revival,  therefore,  in  their  studies  o{  the 
capital,  turned  the  volutes  (which  they  wotdd  seem,  like  Ruskin, 
to  have  thought  were  horns)  down  on  to  the  top  of  the  echinus, 
producing  a  composition  wfaid)  is  not  la  accordBOce  with  andent 
examples  and  shows  ignorance  of  the  ori^n  and  development 
«l  tbc  Ionic  volute;  unfortunately  th^  interpretations  of  the 
Composite  cai^talweiefcdlowedl^Inigo  Jones,  and  are  employed 
crai  in  Regent  Street,  London,  at  the  present  day;  there  are, 
however,  two  or  three  Renaissance  examples  in  Paris,  in  which 
the  true  Compotite  ca|ntal  has  been  retained. 

Tke  Ped€sM.~Tht  architects  of  the  Revival  would  leem  to 
have  conceived  the  idea  that  no  order  was  complete  without 
a  pedestal.  The  only  Roman  examples  of  isolated  columns 
with  pednuls  known  are  those  of  the  columns  of  Tra]an,  Marcus 
Amlius,  Antoninus  Pius  and  others  <rf  less  importance,  but 
they  carried  sUtues  only  and  had  no  structural  functions  as 
■Dppwts  to  an  enublature;  the  pedestals  under  the  columns 
which  decorated  the  arches  of  triumph  were  buih  into  and 
formed  part  of  the  structure  of  the  arch.  The  columns  of  the 
tepMarium  of  the  Roman  thermae  had  pedestals  of  moderate 
hri^t  (about  3  to  4  ft)  wUdi  bore  no  proportional  relation  to 
the  diaineter  of  the  column.  Vignc^,  however,  gave  d^oite 
proportions  for  the  pedestal,  which  in  the  Doric  order  was  to  be 
«  (fiameters  in  height,  in  the  Ionic  »f  diameten,  and  in  the 
Corinthian  order  3  diameters,  the  result  bdng  that  in  the  front 
of  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran,  wfaete  the  (^'nthian  pilasters 
m  ol  pal  hoght,  the  pedestals  a»  ts  to  13  It.  high.  In 
caajiiiKtioB  with  the  arcade  there  was  mere  reaaoa  foe  pedestals 


to  the  semi-detached  columns  on  the  upper  itoieys,  but  none 
was  employed  on  the  ground  tUaty,  either  in  the  theatre  ol 
Marcellus  or  in  the  Colosseum.  (R.  P.  5.) 

ORDER,  HOLT.  "Holy  Orders"  {ordina  taai)  may  be 
defined  as  the  rank  or  sUtus  of  persons  empowered  by  virtue 
of  a  certain  form  or  ceremony  to  ezerdse  spiritual  functions  in 
the  Christian  church.  Thus  Tertullian  {IdU.  7,  Utmog.  11) 
mentions  the  "ecclesiastical  order,"  Including  therein  those 
who  held  oflSce  In  the  church,  and  {ExkorU  Cast.  71)  be  dia- 
tinguishes  this  ordo  from  the  (jhristlan  pteii  or  laity.  We  may 
compare  the  common  use  of  the  word  ordo  in  profane  writers, 
who  refer,  e.g.,  to  the  ordo  louMriiu,  ordo  tquattr,  &c.  It  is 
true  that  the  evidence  of  Tertullian  does  not  carry  us  back 
farther  than  the  doae  of  -  the  aod  or  opening  of  the  3rd 
century  kx>.  But  a  little  before  TertuUiaB,  Irenaeus,  though 
he  does  not  use  the  word  ortfa,  antldpatea  in  some  measure 
Tertullian'a  abstract  term,  for  he  recognizes  a  mcgisterii  locus, 
"  aplaceof  ina^iacy"or*'ptesideiK7**iiithechuKh.  Indeed, 
phrases  more  or  less  equivalent  occur  fai  the  sub-aposttdic  litaa- 
ture,  and  even  in  the  New  Testament  itself,  audi  as  these  who 
are  "  over  you  In  the  Lord  "  (i  Thess.  v.  those  "  that  bear 
the  rule  "  (Hdi.  xiii.  7;  cf.  i  Gem.  I.  3;  Henn.  Vit.  11.  t,  6). 
Here  we  pause  to  retnaric  that  in  TertnUiaD's  view  the  church 
as  a  whole  possesMa  the  power  of  adf-govenunent  and  admim'itra- 
tion,  though  in  the  interest  of  dtadpline  and  convenience  it 
delegates  that  power  to  spedal  officers.  It  is,  he  says,  the 
"  authority  of  the  churdt "  which  has  constituted  the  difference 
between  the  governing  body  and  the  laity,  and  la  an  emergency 
a  layman  may  baptiie  and  cdebiate  (Extort.  Coat.  7),  nor  can 
thb  statement  be  lightly  set  a^  oa  the  plea  that  Tertullian, 
when  be  so  wrote,  bid  lapsed  into  HonUnism.  The  fact  b  that 
the  HonUnists  represented  the  conservatism  of  their  day,  and 
even  now  the  Roman  Chiuch  admitatha  light  of  honnaatobiVtiH 
when  a  priest  cannot  be  had.  Tb*  AteUdkCmttUwUmt  {v^  39). 
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aOow  K  hymta  M  presch,  if  he  be  iklUul  and  reverent,  and  die 
liBguace  ol  St  IffuUus  {,Ad  Smyrn.  0),  "  Let  thai  be  esteemed 
a  valid  Eucharist  which  is  celebnted  in  the  presence  of  the 
btsliop  or  of  some  one  coromtssioned  by  him,"  is  really  incon- 
ustent  with  any  firmly  established  principle  that  celebration  by 
a  layman  was  in  itself  absolutely  null  (&ee  also  EucBABisr). 

When  we  go  on  to  ioquire  what  special  offices  the  church 
from  the  beginning,  or  almost  from  the  beginning,  adopted  and 
recognized,  two  points  claim  preliminary  attentiw].  In  the 
first  place,  much  would  be  done  in  practical  admloist  ration  by 
persons  who  held  no  definite  position  formally  assigned  to  thnn, 
although  tbcy  wielded  great  influence  on  account  of  their  age, 
talents  and  character.  Next,  it  must  be  carefully  temembcted 
that  the  early  church  was,  in  a  sense  hard  for  US  even  to  undct- 
stand,  ruled  and  edified  by  the  direa  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
St  Paul  (1  Cor.  lii.  >8)  furnishes  us  with  a  list  of  church  offices 
veiydiSerent  from  those  which  obtain  in  any  church  at  the 
present  day.'  "  God,"  he  says,  "  hath  set  some  in  the  church, 
first  apostles,  secondly  prophets,  thirdly  teachers,  then  miracles, 
then  gifts  of  healing,  helps,  governments,  (divers)  kinds  of 
tongues."  Ministry  of  (his  sort  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
"  order,"  of  which  this  article  treats.  It  died  out  very  gradually, 
and  the  Diiacke  or  Teaching  of  the  Apostict,  compiled  probably 
between  a.d.  130  and  160,  givn  clear  information  on  the  nature 
of  this  prophetic  or  charismatic  ministry.  The  title  of  "  apostle  " 
was  not  limited  to  the  immediate  disciples  of  our  Lord,  but  was 
given  ti  miuiionaries  or  evangelists  who  went  about  founding 
new  churches;  the  prophets  spolte  by  revelation;  the  teachers 
were  enabled  by  supernatural  illumination  to  instruct  others. 
All  of  these  men  were  called  to  their  work  by  the  internal  voice 
of  the  Holy  Spirit:  none  of  them  was  appointed  or  elected  by 
their  fdlows:  none  of  them,  and  this  is  an  important  feature, 
was  necessarily  confined  to  a  local  church.  Nevertheless,  side 
by  side  with  this  prophetic  ministry  there  was  another,  mediately 
St  [cast  of  human  appointment,  and  local  in  its  character.  Here 
we  have  the  germ  of  orders  in  the  technical  sense.  At  first  this 
local  ministry  was  twofold,  consisting  of  presbyters  or  bishops 
and  deacons.  Christian  presbyters  first  appear  (Acts  ai.  30)  in 
the  church  of  Jerusalem,  and  most  likely  the  name  and  ofiice 
were  adopted  from  the  Jewish  municipalities,  perhaps  from  the 
Jewish  synagogues  (see  Pkiest).  Afterwards  St  Paul  and  .St 
BarnaKu  in  their  first  missionary  journey  "appointed* 
(Acts  liv.  3i)  presbyters  in  every  church."  Further,  we  find 
St  Paul  about  AD.  6i  addressing  the  "saints"  at  Philippi 
"  with  the  bishops  and  deacons."  The  word  Mcwwot  or 
overseer  may  be  of  Gentile  origio,  just  as  presbyter  may 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Jews.  There  is  strong  proof  that 
presbyter  and  efiscoput  are  two  names  for  the  same  ol&ce. 
It  has  indeed  been  maintained  by  eminent  scholars,  chiefly  by 
Hatch  and  Harnack,  that  the  word  epitcopus  was  given  originally 
to  the  chief  officer  of  a  club  or  a  confraternity,  so  that  the 
tpiscofui  was  a  lioancial  officer,  whereas  the  presbyters  regulated 
the  discipline.  To  this  it  may  be  objected  that  presbyters 
and  bishops  arc  never  mentioned  together,  and  that  the  names 
were  interchangeable  (Acts  xx.  17  and  >S;  i  Pet.  v.  t,  1;  t  Tim. 
iii.  1-7  and  v.  17-19;  Tit.  i.  5-7).  The  work  of  the  presbyter 
or  bishop  was  concerned  at  first  with  disdpline  rather  than  with 
leaching,  which  was  larEcly  in  the  hands  of  the  charismatic 
minbtry;  nevcrthelcsc,  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1  Tim.  iii.  1) 
insist  thai  an  cpiscopiu  must  be  "  apt  to  teach,"  and  some 
presbyters  (■  Tim.  v.  17}  not  only  ruled  but  also  "  laboured  in  the 
word  and  in  teaching  "  They  also  "  oRered  the  gifts  "  (i  Oem. 
44).  tV  to  adopt  Bishop  Lightfoot's  interpretation,  "  they  led 
(be  prayers  and  thanksgivings  of  the  congregation,  presented 
the  alms  and  contributions  to  God  and  asked  His  blessing  on 
them  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body."  Under  the  bisbcvs  or 
presbyters  stood  the  deacons  or  "  helpos  "  (Phih'pp.  L  i,  1  Tin. 
ill  8-13).  Whether  ihcy  were  Uie  successors,  as  most  of  the 
Fathers  believed,  of  the  seven  chosen  by  the  church  of  Jenislem 

*  A  partial  eaceptton  mav  be  made  in  favour  of  the  f  Catholic 
AportoUc  Church  '  founded  by  Edward  Irving. 

*  Josepbus,  *.<.  A  nitf.  vi  4.  a,  abundantly  justifica  thi*  traaihtion. 


to  relieve  the  apostles  in  the  administration  of  alms  (Acts  vi.) 
is  a  question  still  disputed  and  uncertain.  Be  that  as  it  m^, 
the  deacon  was  long  considered  to  be  the  "  servant  of  the  widows 
and  the  poor  "  (Jerome,  Ep.  146),  and  the  archdeacon,  who  firU 
appears  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  owes  the  greatncsa 
of  his  position  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  chief  administrator  id 
church  funds  (see  Aichdbacon).  This  ancient  idea  of  the 
diaconate,  ignored  in  the  Roman  Ponrifical,  has  been  restored 
in  tbe  English  ordinal.  The  growth  of  sacerdotal  theories, 
which  were  fully  developed  m  Cyprian's  time,  filed  attention 
on  tbe  bishop  as  ft  sacrificing  priest,  and  on  tbe  deacon*  as  his 
assistant  at  the  altar. 

Out  of  the  twofold  grew  the  threefold  ministry,  so  that  ^xb 
local  church  was  governed  by  one  epijcoptu  surrounded  by  a 
council  of  presbyters.  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  who,  partly 
because  Of  his  relatiot^p  to  Christ,  stood  supretae  in  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  as  dso  Timothy  and  Titus,  who  acted 
OS  temporary  delegates  of  St  Paul  at  Ephesus  and  in  Crete,  are 
justly  considered  to  have  been  forerunners  of  the  monarchical 
episcopate.  The  epiicopal  rule  in  this  new  sense  probably  arose 
in  the  lifetime  of  St  John,  and  may  have  had  hb  sanction.  At 
all  events  the  rights  of  the  monarchical  bishop  are  stron^y 
asserted  in  the  Ignatian  epistles  (about  a.d.  no),  and  were  already 
recognized  in  the  contemporary  churches  of  Asia  Uioor.  We 
may  attribute  tbe  origin  of  the  episcopate  to  the  need  felt  of 
a  single  official  to  preside  at  the  Eucharist,  to  represent  tbe 
church  before  the  heathen  state  and  in  the  face  of  rising  bere^, 
and  to  carry  on  conespondence  with  sister  churches.  Tbe  change 
of  constitution  occurred  at  different  times  in  di&erent  places. 
Thus  St  Ignatius  in  writing  to  the  Romans  never  refers  to  any 
presiding  bishop,  and  somewhat  earlier  Clement  of  Rome  in 
hb  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  uses  the  terms  presbyter  and 
ephcoptis  interchangeably.  Hermas  (about  a.d.  140)  confirms 
the  impression  that  the  Roman  Church  of  hb  day  was  under 
presbylcral  rule. .  Even  when  introduced,  the  monarchical 
episcopate  was  not  thought  necessary  lot  the  ordination  of  other 
bbhops  or  presbyters.  St  Jerome  (Ep.  146)  tells  us  that  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  the  presbyters  of  Aleaandiia, 
when  the  see  was  vacant,  used  to  elect  one  of  their  own  number 
and  without  any  lurther  ordination  set  him  in  the  episcopal 
office.  So  the  canons  of  Hippolytus  (about  aj>.  ijo)  decree 
that  a  confessor  who  has  suflcred  torment  for  his  adherence  to 
the  Christian  faith  should  merit  and  obtain  the  rank  of  presbyuv 
forthwith — "  Immo  confessio  est  ordinatio  ejus."  Likewise 
in  A.D.  3t4  the  thirteenth  canon  of  Ancyra  (for  the  true  reading 
see  Bishop  Wordsworth's  Ministry  oj  Grace,  p.  140)  assumes 
that  city  presbyters  may  with  the  bishop's  leave  ordain  other 
presbyters.  Even  among  the  medieval  schoolmen,  some  (Gore, 
Church  and  Ministry,  p.  377)  maintained  that  a- priest  ni^t  be 
empowered  by  the  pope  to  ordain  other  priests. 

The  threefold*  ministry  was  developed  in  the  ind,  a  seven- 
fold ministry  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  centurj.  There  aus*. 
says  Cornelius  (apud  Euseb.,  H.E.  vi  43),  be  one  bishop  in  the 
Catholic  Church;  and  he  then  enumerates  the  church  officers 
subject  10  himself  as  bbhop  of  Rome.  These  arc  46  presbyten, 
7  deacons.  7  subdcacons,  41  acolytes,  $1  eiorcisls  apd  readers, 
together  with  doorkeepers.  The  subdeacons,  no  doubt,  became 
a  iKccssily  when  the  deacons,  whose  number  was  limited  to  seven 
in  memory  of  their  ori^nal  institution,  were  no  longer  equal  to 
their  duties  in  the  "  regions  "  of  the  imperial  city,  and  left  their 
lower  work,  such  as  preparation  of  the  sacred  vesseb,  to  their 
subordinates.  *  The  office  of  acolyte  may  have  been  suggested  bf 
the  attendant  assigned  to  heathen  priests.  The  office  of  door- 
keeper explains  itself,  though  it  must  be  rememberod  that  it  wan 
the  special  duty  of  the  Christian  nliariut  to  exclude  the  un* 
baptized  and  persons  undergnng  penance  from  tht  more  aolcnw 
pan  of  the  Eucharislic  sendee.  But  leadcisand  etorciats  chdm 

*  "  Fixed  attention  "  on  the  deacon'*  miniHralion,  tbe  mni«w- 
tion  Itself  being  much  mote  ancient.  See  Justin,  Af^.  i  65. 

*  The  Nestonam  may  be  said  to  have  a  fourfold  Imn&tfy,  for 
lh«v  reconsecrated  a  mabop  when  be  waa  nude  cnthoHoen  or 
patnarcb-  Chardon.  v.  p.  aai. 
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ipedal  notkx.  TV  reader  m  the  oaly  iiIbot  official  mortiooed 
bjr  Tactalliazi  (Awuer.  41}.  An  aiuieiit  chutch  order  iriuch 
bdonp  to  the  lutat  put  of  tbe  »d  ccntoiy  (aee  Huntck's 
^iMircxr  ^  Apttelie  Cohohm,  En^.  TnBiL  p.  54  leq.)  mcitfinm 
tbc  reader  before  the  doMoo,  ud  qieaki  of  hm  as  ^lljng  "  tbo 
pboe  o<  *n  orugdkt."  We  an  jotifiM)  in  beluvfaig  that  both 
•■ardKs  and  tcadns,  whoae  fasctiaoa  diSend  caeatialljr  from 
ncduuical  anqdojinants  ol  thr  ntfcif  mintif  cirrlri.  bclooged 
eriginally  to  tha  "  chantnatic  "  miniitiy,  and  aacik  afterwuda 
to  a  low  tank  in  the  "  oiden"  of  the  church  (loe  Exonciat 
tod  LiCTOi).  There  were  alao  other  minor  order*  in  tbe 
indent  dumh  whkh  haMit  telka  into  oUMob  m  loM  their 
cfadcal  chaiafter.  Soch  were  the  M^ioXM  or  grave-difgen,  tiie 
pmlttiUMOt  chauntert,  and  the  panhctani,  who  at  (Mat 
penootl  rUc — whence  the  Bamff—visited  the  lick  hi  pettiJence. 
The  modem  Greek  Chmcb  recognizes  only  two  mioor  ordeta, 
vb.  tbDie  «d  nbdaacona  and  le^deia,  tod  this  holda  (mkI  of  the 
OrienUl  dttichea  general^,  with  the  linglD  czceptioa  of  the 
Anoeniana.*  Tbe  AngUcan  Cfaorch  b  content  with  the  threefold 
niidatiy  of  biahopii,  priota  and  deaooas,  but  in  recent  timet  the 
bUiopa  have  qipointed  Uy-readcn,  Ikcued  to  read  prayca 
and  preach  in  buildhigs  which  are  not  consecrated.  The  Latici, 
and  Anaenianc  <^  have  borrowed  from  the  Latina,  have  ■ub' 
deaoona,  acolytes,  cioicists,  readers  and  doorkecpciv  Since  the 
pcaitUcate  of  Innocent  in.,  however,  the  Latin  Church  has 
placed  the  aubdiaconatc  among  the  greater  or  sacred  orders,  the 
■ubdeaooB  bcfaig  dUifed  to  the  law  of  cdflwqr  and  bound  to  the 
daBr  ttdlation  of  the  breviary  offices.  The  mfawr  orders,  and 
even  the  wMiaconaU  and  diacooate,  are  now  regarded  as  bo 
awre  than  ttqe  to  tbe  priesthood.  Roman  tbcolog^ns  generally 
reckon  etaly  sevwa  ordon,  although,  if  wa  count  the  episcopate 
an  order  dfatinct  ttom  the  probyueata,  the  sum  is  not  seven, 
kuteiliu.  Tbe  ctplaaalkn  given  by  St  Thomas  zL  5.) 

b  that,  whereas  all  the  orders  have  reEcrmce  to  the  body  ik 
Christ  prtaent  on  the  alur,  the  c^scopate,  to  far  forttt,  is  not  a 
Mparate  ofder.  dnce  a  simple  priest  no  less  than  a  bishop 
cdAnlM  Oe  Eodiarfit  The  Coundl  of  Trent  take*  the  laroe 
fiew;  It  emnutatca  (Seas.  niu.  cap.  a)  only  seven  orders,  and 
yet  maintalna  (cap.  4)  the  ecclcaiastical  Ueratchy  ol  U^iopt, 
ptfeata  and  minlatcrs,  the  bbhops  as  anccetaors  of  the  Apotttea 
hokUnc  the  highest  place.  The  Roman  Cbordi  forbids  ordma< 
Km  W  higlwr  grade*  tmfcN  the  owdidate  has  received  all  the 
liMerofden.  Futtbcr,  a  cleric  b bound  to  eicrcise  tbe  minor 
•rdcn  for  a  y«Br  before  be  can  be  ordained  subdeacon.  be  bum 
be  aubdeaccB-  for  a  year  before  he  ii  ordained  deacon,  deacon  for 
A  year  before  ha  ii  made  priest.  However,  inatances  of  men 
tlmtad  at  ones  from  the  coaditlen  of  laywea  to  the  priesthood 
w««  known  Ib  tbe  early  church,  and  Chardoo  {UitUitiaen- 
mmtkt,  ToL  v.  pprt  t.  ch.  v.)  ahowa  that  in  dccptkmal  caaca  men 
were  cooaeaitad  WllMpa  wilfaoul  inwlow  «rdiiMtkMi  to  the 
prksthoad. 

Paaring  to  the  effect  of  ordination,  we  meet  with  two  viewa, 
eadf  of  iridtkatHlfin^  advocate*.  According  to  some,  ordtaia< 
tk»  iinply  entitles  a  man  to  bold  en  office  and  perform  ita 
(nctloiB.  It  oarrcvauls  to  tbe  fouD  by  which,  »4.,  a  Roman 
■fldd  wu  put  in  poaeaarion  of  hb  magbtney.  Thia  theory  ta 
ddarijr  staled  by  Crsnsaerr  "  In  the  New  TasUmenl  he  that 
le  appohltcd  bishop  or  priest  needed  no  conaecration,  by  the 
Scriptura.  far  election  or  appitetnent  thereto  ia  sufBcient."* 
TUs  view,  widely  hdd  among  modem  sehtdars,  has  atrong 
Hppect  ia  tbe  fact  that  the  words  used  lor  ordhiatlon  hi.  the 
fan  three  cnturlea  (xevvravtZr.  i^iarhmr,  AipdSMn,  con- 
UUmn,  trMnart)  also  expressed  appdntment  to  dvfl  ofice. 
Vary  different  li  the  medieval  theory,  which  arose  bom  the 
gndnd  aeccptaau  of  the  belief  that  the  Jewish  waa  the  proto- 
iTpeof  ths  priest.  According,  then,  to  the  Roman  view, 

_*The  Syrian  Jacobitn  and  the  Maronitet  alw>  onfain  "ringeri." 
OMslnger.  RiL  Oritmlal.  1.  p.  118  wq.;  Slbema^,  KMitn  iu 
Orinjtt,  pp.  as4-  3>S- 

■CnuuDcr's  worki  arf  to  be  found  in  Burnet,  "Collectkni  of 
Record!  "  appended  to  tiia  Riihry  of  tkt  Ktformolioit  (ed.  Pocock), 
lv.4yl.  Oanmer  sue maintaiBed  that  "biiliDpa  and  prints  arc  but 
bath  ooa  attcs  in  the  b«ijaaB>g  el  Chrlat's  teligNB,"  A.  p^  471. 


holy  order  is  a  SactanHnt,  and  aasvdi  inttltued  by  Chiiatt 
it  txmfen  grace  and  power,  bcaidca  setting  a  mark  or  dutadcr 
upon  the  soul,  in  cooseqaeDoe  of  wUth  ordlnatiDn  to  the  tame 
office  cannot  be  reiterated.  Such  la  the  teaching  of  the  Romaa 
Church,  accepted  by  the  Greeks  and  with  certain  modifiaUloitt 
by  An^icaaa  of  the  High  CJiuich  school,  who  appeal  to  i  Hm. 
iv.  t«,  a  Tim.  L  6.  We  nay  oonohide  with  bikf  referawetotfaa 
moat  important  ai^ecta  of  the.  Roman  doctrine. 

The  ordinary  mimater  of  onlen  ia  a  bithep.  The  tonsam  and 
minor  orders  are,  however,  at2l  sometimes  cosfeired  by  abbota, 
who,  though  simple  (oieatS,  have  special  faculties  fur  tbe  ordina- 
tion of  tbcir  moiika.  Some  acoeont  has  been  already  pven  of 
ecboUstIc  o[rinion  on  presbyteral  otthnatian  to  tbe  diaoonate  and 
even  to  the  priesthood.  Can  a  heretical  or  achismatlcal  bislu^ 
validly  ordain?  Is  a  sinxiniaral  ordination  wM?  All  modem 
tbeol^isaa  «1  the  Roman  Chuidi  answer  these  questions  fai 
the  affirmative,  but  ftom  the  8th  to  tbe  beghming  of  the  13th 
ceatury  they  were.Ccrcely  agiuted  ivith  tbe  utmost  divecgence 
«f  opiokm  sad  pmcticeb  Stephen  reoonaecrated  bitbops 

CMuecnted  in  the  usual  way  hf  hk  sohiamaticai  pndecesMt 
Constaatina.  Pope  Nicholas  declared  orders  given  by  Photina 
<d  Coaslantinople  null  St  Peter  Datnian  was  giievou^  per- 
plexed  about  the  validity  of  simoniacal  ordinationa.  Slmdarly 
William  of  Paris  bdd  that  degradation  deprived  a  priest  of  power 
to  conaeaaU.*  St  Tknno*,  on  the  contrary,  oontcoda  that 
"  heretics  and  persona  cut  off  from  the  chun^  "  (Stntm.  Sufpt. 
xzxviiL  i)  may  ordain  validly,  and  that  a  priest  iriio  has  hnn 
degraded  can  atill  cefebrate  the  Eucharist  (^nani.  ilL  8a.  8) 
validly,  though  of  come  iM  lawfully.  Ihis  vjiiaiaa,  defended 
by  Bonaventura,  Aleaaader  of  Hales,  Seottf  and  oAeiB,saon 
became  and  is  now  sencraUy  accepted. 

Tbe  Scboohnen  had  no  historical  tense  and  little  historical 
mformation;  hence  they  fdl  into  one  erra  after  another  on  the 
eesentials  hi  the  riw  of  ordination.  Some  of  them  believed,  that 
the  essential  matter  in  the  consecration  «f  a  Uihop  consisted  In 
tbe  placing  the  book  of  the  gospels  on  his  bead  and  sboidders. 
True,  this  rite  waa  uaed  both  in  East  and  Weat  as  earty  as  the 
4th  century;  it  was  not,  however,  univeisaL  Aceortiing  ta 
common  opfanoo,  the  matter  and  form  of  ordination  to  the 
episcopate  were  the  imfiosilion  of  the  consecrating  bbhop's 
hands  with  the  wonb, "  Receive  the  Holy  Gheel."  Thewordsin 
question,  and  indeed  any  imperative  fonn  of  thh  kind,  are  atill 
unknown  to  the  East  and  wete  of  vtsy  late  intMdncticai  in  the 
WcaL  The  final  impositicai  of  hands  and  the  bestowal  of  power 
to  forgive  sins  at  the  end  of  the  ordination  rite  for  primta  In 
the  Roman  Pontifical  is  lattf  even  than  the  tiaditten  of  instrv> 
ments.  For  like  resaons  the  tradition  of  the  instruments, 
iji.  the  handing  over  of  paten  and  chalice  in  ordination  to 
tbe  priesthood,  ara  admittedly  noiMsseaiia],  u^eaa  we  adopt 
the  <q>inion  <A  aonie  Roman  theokigiatts  that  our  Lord  left  the 
detenninatien  of  maUer  and  form  U  the  churdi,  a4itcfa  has 
insisted  on  different  rites  al  different  times. 

Tbe  necessity  of  reference  to  sacerdotal  poita-  in  the  otdhtatioa 
of  priests  and  bishops  win  be  considefeda  Kltle  fartba  on  in 
Gonnedoa  with  AngUcan  evdeit. 

Deaconesses  in  the  East  received  the  impoailion  of  the  Ubbop's 
hsnds,  but  could  not  ascend  to  tbe  pricathood.  The  Roman 
theolc^ans  regard  then  as  fncafiable  of  true  ordinalion,  aUtcing 
■  Hm.  ii.  II.  An  ub  baptised  person  it  also  incapable  of  valid 
ordinatioa.  On  tbe  other  hand,  St  Thomas  holds  that  ordcra 
may  be  validly  conferred  on  childrea  who  have  not  come  to  the 
use  of  reason.  For  lawful  ordination  in  the  Roman  Churdi,  a 
man  must  be  eonfirmed,  tonsured,  in  paastmlnB  of  all  orders 
lower  than  that  whldt  he  proposes  to  receive,  of  legitimate  hfrtfa. 
not  a  slave  or  notably  nutilaUd,  of  good  life  and  competent 
knowledge.  By  the  prtaent  law  (Qandl.  Trid.  Seaa.  zzlii.  de  RcL 
cap.  t>)  a  aabdaaoon  mutt  have  bcgn  his  iwenty-setotid,  t 
deacon  hb  tweoty'tUrd.  a  priett  Us  tweaty-fffth  year.*  The 

'  In  leslity  thia  ia  a  wnnval  of  the  primitive  view  that  holy 
order  U  inttitulioa  for  aa  ofica  wUA  the  local  dinicb  confers  and 
can  therefore  ttke  away.  .... 

•  The  carm^lawjfcwa  the  thirtieth  year  as  the  lowest  ■>» 
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CouDcil  •(  TrcDt  alw  reqwtcs  that  any  one  who  nceive*  hdy 
otAtn  BUM.  bsve  *  "  title,"  i*.  meani  of  uipport.  The  chid 
titb*  an  povcrtr,  Le.  nloBn  profeaion  m  a  idigio(»  older, 
pfttriiBDtiy  and  benefice  Holy  ordcts  an  to  be  oonfomd  on  the 
Embs  Saturday!,  oo  tbe  Saturday  befon  Paitlon  Sunday  or  on 
Holy  Saturday  (Easter  Eve).'  Tbt  aadeut  and  enential  rule 
that  a  bishop  muat  be  "  cboaen  by  all  the  JteapU  "  {Can.  Hipp. 
&.  7}  has  fallen  into  disuse,  partly  by  tbe  ri^t  of  oonfimatiou 
ijlowed  tn  I  be  bishops  of  iIm  province,  putly  by  the  influence 
of  Christian  emperon,  wbo  contioUed  tbe  ekctions  in  the  c^>ital 
where  they  redded,  most  of  all  by  tbe  autboriiy  cierdscd  by 
kings  alter  tbe  invasion  of  the  Dorthem  tribes  and  tba  dissolutioo 
of  the  emi»rc  (see  Cboich  Hnrotv). 

Such  in  brief  were  the.  doctrine  and  use  of  tbe  early  churchea, 
gradually  systenulised,  developed  and  tranaformed  in  the 
churches  of  tbe  Roman  obedience.  The  Rcfonnatkm  brought 
in  radical  changes,  which  were  on  the  whole  a  relurn  to  tbe 
primitive  type.  Calvin  states  his  views  dearly  In  the  fourth  book 
of  hla  JmUitaUt,  cap.  ill.  ChriM,  as  be  hoMs,  has  eatablitheii 
in  His  dnirch  certain  officea  which  are  always  (o  be  retained. 
First  comes  tbe  order  of  presbyters  or  elders.  These  are  sub- 
divided into  pastors,  wbo  administer  the  word  and  sicrunents, 
doctors,  wbo  teach  and  expound  the  Bible,  dders  pure  and 
simple,  wbo  exercise  rule  and  disdidine.  The  specklcsrc  of  tbe 
poor  is  committed  to  deacons.  Ordination  Is  to  ))e  effected  by 
impositicra  of  hands.  Tbe  monarchical  episcopate  is  rejected. 
This  view  of  order  was  accepted  in  the  Calvihistic  churches,  but 
with  various  modifications.  Knox,  for  example,  did- away  with 
the  imposition  of  bands  (M'Crie's  Xkoz,  period  vii.),  though  the 
rite  was  restored  by  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
Second  Book  0/  Ditcipline.  Knox  also  provided  the  Church  oi 
Scotland  with  supcTintendents  or  visitors,  as  well  as  readers  and 
eshoTten,  offices  which  soon  fell  into  disuse.  Nor  do  Scottish 
Presbyterians  now  recogniae  any  apcdd  class  of  doctors,  unless 
we  suppose  that  these  are  reprteented  by  professors  of  theology. 
Independents  acknowledge  (he  two  ordcia  of  presbyters  and 
deaooDS,  and  difler  from  the  Calvinlslic  presbyterians  chiefly  in 
this,  that  with  them  the  church  is  complete  In  each  single  con- 
gregation, whidi  is  subject  to  no  control  of  presbytery  or  synod. 

Luther  was  not,  like  Calvin,  a  man  of  rigid  system.  He 
refused  to  look  upon  any  ecclesiastical  constltutlmi  as  binding 
tor  all  time.  The  keys,  as  be  believed,  were  entrusted  to  the 
church  as  a  wbole,  and  from  thecLurch  as  a  whole  the  "  ministers 
of  tbe  word  and  saanments  "  are  to  derive  their  institution  and 
authority.  The  form  of  government  was  not  essential  Pro- 
vided that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  was  free  and  full,  Luiher 
was  willing  to  tolerate  episcopacy  and  even  papacy.  Hence  the 
Lutheran  cburdes  exhibit  great  variety  of  cwisiltution.  In 
Scandinavia  they  arc  under  episcopal  rule.  The  Lutheran 
Bugenhagen,  who  waa  in  priest's  orders,  ordained  seven  super- 
intendents, afterwards  called  bishops,  for  Denmark  in  1537. 
and  Norway,  (hen  under  the  same  crown,  derives  its  present 
episcopate  from  tbe  same  source.  Sweden  stands  in  a  different 
position.  There  three  birixips  were  consecrated  in  ts>8  by 
Peter  Magnusson.  who  had  himself  been  consecrated  by  a  cardinal 
with  (he  pope's  approval  at  Rome  in  r5i4,  fortheseeof  Westlrls, 
to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  the  chapter.  J.  A.  Nicholson 
( A  potlaficai  Sutcestian  in  Ike  Churek  of  Svtdeii,  iflSo)  seems  to 
have  proved  so  much  from  contemporary  evidence.  A  reply 
to  Mr  Nicholson  was  made  in  Swediih  by  a  Roman  priest,  Bern- 
hard,  to  whom  Mr  Nicholson  replied  in  rSS?.  l/n  tort  una  tely  Mr 
Nicholson  gives  no  detailed  account  of  the  form  used  in  con- 
secration, and  on  this  and  other  points  fuller  information  is 
needed.  Wemaysqr.lioiravcr.that  Mr  Nicholson  has  presented 
a  strong  case  for  the  preservation  of  episcopal  sucoestioa  in  the 
Swedish  Churdi. 

If  the  Swedish  Church  has  preserved  the  episcopal  succession, 
it  does  not  make  much  of  that  advantage,  for  it  is  in  communion 
with  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  bodies,  whic^  can  advance  no 
such  claim.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  of  England  adheres 
closely  to  the  episcop.il  constitution.  It  is  (rue  that  in  artlcltt 
idx.  and  xxxvi.  she  defines  (he  church,  without  any  express 


tcferenco  to  the  episoc^te,  as  ■  "  ooogiegRtfoa  of  taltkful  aa 
in  which  tbe  pure  word  of  Cod  is  preached  and  the  sncnmenU 
be  duly  administered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance,"  nod 
simi^y  adds  that  the  otdmal  of  Edward  VL  for  the  ^^'-i  f 
of  bishops,  priests  and  deacooa,  contains  all  that  ia  nceeauy  lor 
such  onlination  aitd  nothing  which  is  of  Usdf  nprntittwii. 
The  preface  to  the  ordinal  (1550)  goes  farther,  nicfda  ««  an 
told  that  the  threefoM  ministry  (rf  biahqia,  priou  and  deaaas 
may  be  traced  bat^  (o  apostolic  times,  ud  in  tbe  final  nwMan 
of  1661  a  dause  was  addetf  to  tbe  ctfect  that  00  one  k  to  ba 
accounted  "  a  lawful  bisbq>,  priest  or  deaooa  in  the  Chnrd)  of 
England,"  unleas  be  has  had  episcopal  oonsecntioB  or  twdmatioii. 
The  words  "  in  the  Church  of  England  "  deserve  careful  atttioa. 
Nothing  is  said  to  ooadeom  theoi^ni«i«f  Hooker  {Btd.  Pd.  viL 
r4.  1 1)  that "  tben  etay  ba  stniietiaMa  very  just  and  tdBdM 
reason  to  allow  ertlination  made  without  a  bishop,"  or  of  the 
High  Church  Thomdike  {apud  CibaoD  on  the  Articles,  iL  74), 
who  "  neither  justlfia  nor  condemns  tbe  ^(den  of  fonigB 
Protestanu."  The  church  laya  down  a  rule  of  daoMtk  paH^, 
and  neither  givea  nor  pretends  to  giTa  aigr  abaohita  criudoB  fcr 
the  validity  of  ordinatioa. 

But  while  the  Church  of  England  has  declined  commuoioo 
with  noit-eiuscopal  churches,  she  has  been  involved  la  a  kof 
controversy  with  the  Church  of  Rome  on  tbavalidttyal  her  «m 
orders.  It  will  be  best  to  give  first  the  leading  facts,  and  tboilW 
inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  tbem. 

The  English  Chwch  derives  iu  orders  through  Matthew 
Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  coaaemted  la  1559 
by  William  Barlow,  bbhofhelect  of  Cbldwster.  Wc 
may  assanie  that  tbe  rite  cmpl^rcd  waa  serious  and 
reverent,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  refute 
the  fable  of  a  ludicrous  consecration  at  the  "  Nag^  Bead  " 
tavern.  We  may  further  take  for  granted  that  Barlow  was  a 
bbbopIntheCatholtcsenseoftbewonl.  He  had  been  tMO^aatad 
bishop  of  St  As^>h  in  1 536,  translated  to  St  David's  hi  tbe  nna 
year,  and  to  Baih  and  Wells  in  rs47>  He  alio  sat  in  the  upper 
house  of  (Convocation  and  in  the  House  of  Peers.  Now  if  Barlow 
all  thia  time  was  not  consecrated— and  so  far  the  only  form  of 
consecration  known  in  England  was  accordinglo  the  Roman  rltfr— 
he  wouldjfaave  incurred  the  penalties  of  ^wsidifre,  let  alcBC  the 
fact  that  Henry  VIII.  would  not  have  tolerated  such  a  defiance 
of  Catholic  order  for  a  moment.  The  registm  at  St  David's 
moke  no  mention  nf  his  consecraiion,  but  this  counts  for  nothtng. 
No  reference  in  theregisterscanbeproducedformany  ordlnaiiaaa 
of  undoubted  validity.  Parker  thua  was  consecrated  a  true 
bishop  according  to  the  Edwardine  ordinal,  i.*.  be  received 
imposition  of  hands  with  the  words,"  Take  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
remember  that  thou  stir  up  the  grace  of  Cod  which  b  in  thee 
imposition  of  hands."  Tlie  corresponding  form  for  tbe  onVnatiaa 
of  a  priest  was"  Recdve  thou  the  Holy  Cbost:whoae  liaa  tho« 
dost  forgive,"  &c  These  were  the  sole  forms  tn  use  tran  tJSt 
to  r;6i. 

Roman  authorities  have  from  the  beginning  and  througbont 
consistently  repudiated  orders  given  according  to  the  EdwmrdiBe 
ordinal.  The  case  first  came  under  consideration  when  Cardinal 
Pole  returned  to  England  early  in  Mary's  refgn  with  l^atiao 
authority  for  recondting  the  Tcalpi  (0  the  Holy  See.  In  hla 
instructions  to  the  bishops  (Burnet  Collect.,  pt.  ih'.,  Vk.  v.,  jj; 
see  also  Dixon,  Hiit.  Ck.  of  Entfand,  v.  ijS  seq.'}  be  dearly 
rccoRniies  orders  schismaiical  but  valid,  i.e.  those  conferred 
in  Henry's  rdgn,  and  so  distinguishes  them  by  implicattaai 
from  invalid  orders,  i.:  those  given  according  to  the  Edward  ia* 
hook.  In  the  former  alone  were  "  the  form  and  intaition  of  tba 
church  preserved."  He  could  not  doubt  for  a  moment  the  utter 
invalidity  of  Edwardine  ordinations  to  the  priesthood.  Ha 
knew  very  wdl  that  the  theologians  of  his  church  almost  without 
exception  held  that  the  handing  over  of  the  paten  and  chalice 
with  the  words,  "  Receive  power  of  offering  sacrifo,"ftc.,  were 
the  escniial  matter  and  form  of  ordination  to  the  priestbood; 
Indeed  he  published  the  decree  of  Eugenhts  IV,  to  that  affect 

■  Compare  alw  the  srtirle  on  Anglican  orders  ia  the  CMftsMt 

EHtyiiepoiiA,       L,  espeuiilly  at  p.  49X. 
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ORDER  IN  COUNCIL 


(WIIklBi,  CtmeO.  Iv.  t«>.  Tht  Aoglicaa  pcmtbood  being  goat, 
tbt  qifacwpiW  «bo  UpMi.  For  tccMding  to  the  Pooiifkil,  tiic 
epiMopMe  b  the  '*  wnmmm  sactr^Hium  ";  the  Usbop  in  con- 
pecntioD  recdvo  "  the  ncerdotal  grace  it  is  "  his  office 
to  oooMcrue,  ordxin,  offer,  tuptUe,  confirm."  Thus  in  the  Fon- 
ti6csl  the  wonto  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost "  m  detcrn^ncd 
•od  defiaed  bgr  the  flmtcirt.  There  is  notUnf  In  the  Anj^ican 
«rdiul  tA  show  that  the  Hdy  Ghost  li  given  for  the  coosccratioo 
of  •  bishop  in  the  Romu  sense.  In  1 704  John  Gordon,  fonncriy 
Angticaa  bishop  of  CaUomy,  gnvc  to  the  Holy  O/Ece  an  account 
•(  the  «Maner  in  which  be  had  been  consecmted.  The  Sacred 
CoawtioB,  with  the  popc^  qjpraval,  dodmd  hb  otden  to 
b«  wdL  The  constant  pnctke  fau  been  to  reofdaia  sacon- 
ditioaally  Angh'caa  priests  and  deacons.  In  1896  Leo  XUI. 
■ommoDcd  eight  divines  of  his  own  communion  to  rmminf  tiie 
^MWtfa"  •Mw.  Four  of  those  divines  me,  it  b  said,  deddedly 
•ppoMd  tft  the  adntMion  of  Anglican  oideta  ai  valid;  four  were 
man  or  1cm  hwoanbly-dispoeed  to  thmn.  Tbe  i^oit  of  this 
eomwiwion  was  then  handed  over  to  a  commit  tee  of  cardinals,  who 
proaouoced  noaniaouaiy  for  the  nullity  of  the  ordcn  in  qucstioo. 
Tberewpoo  the  pope  published  his  bull  ApoiUliatetirae.  Iniibe 
kyi  the  chief  street  «n  tha  iadetcrmlnate  nature  of  the  AngUcmn 
lorn  "  Kceeive  the  Hely  (Hwst "  at  bast,  from  1551  till  the 
addition  of  the  iped&c  worda,  "  for  the  office  and  work  of  a 
bishop  (or  priest)  in  the  church  of  God,"  as  abo  on  the  diaoget 
aade  in  the  Edwaidinc  order  "  with  the  manifest  intention.  . . 
tt  rejecting  what  the  church  does."  Hb  eonduaion  b  that 
Aaglicaa  ordcn  arc  "  absolutely  null  and  utterly  voii."  More- 
over, itt  I  kttcr  to  Catdlnal  Richard,  aichUshop  of  Fkib.  the 
pope  afiias  that  thb  hb  aobmn  ded^  b  "  Bnn,  authoritative 
and  Irrevocable." 

Foi  Roaian  Catholics  the  decbion  ncceaaarily  canics  great 
wefgbt,  and  it  may  perhaps  have  iu  influence  on  AogUcans 
of  the  acbotri  which  appnuimates  most  clotdy  to  Roman  belief. 
It  need  sot  affect  the  opinion  of  dupasuonate  studenta.  It 
to  not  the  Judgmeat  of  caperta.  The  rejection  of  Anglican  orders 
in  tba  ifth  and  17th  centuries  was  based  on  a  theory  about 
the  "  tradition  of  imtnunents,"  which  has  long  ceased  to  be 
tenable  la  the  face  of  hbtory,  and  a  abandmed  by  Romanists 
themselves.  The  opinion  of  a  Lturgical  ichobr  like  Mgr.  Loub 
Duchesne,  who  waa  a  member  of  the  papal  contmission,  on  the 
■netal  quefUon  would  be  latetestine  i»  the  bi^Msi  degiee. 
UntorumMdy  we  know  nothing  of  hb  vole  or  of  tbe  reasons 
he  gave  for  it,  and  outside  of  the  Roman  pale  the  unanimous 
decbtOQ  of  a  coauniliee  of  cardinab  counla  for  very  Uttle.  We 
aaay  grant  tbe  pope's  conlention  that  the  Edwardine  choich 
bad  aa  beKcf  in  prierts  who  olTcred  in  sacriAce  the  body  and 
Uoed  af  Chltat  or  In  bishi^  capable  of  ordaining  such  priest*. 
■We  aujr  grant  further  that  the  medieval  oSxa  have  been 
Jdihciattly  altered  to  exclude  this  view.  But  then  the  litorgy 
«<  Seaapion,  the  ftiend  of  Alhanaaius,  recently  dBcowcred. 
CDttiains  tonna  for  the  ordination  of  priests  and  bishops  which 
do  not  My  a  word  abont  power  to  sacrifice,  much  less  about 
pow«r  to  sacrifice  Christ's  literal  body  and  blood.  The  canons 
m^  Hippolirtos.  wUch  arc  about  1 50  years  older,  and  indeed  all 
the  oUaH  fonni  for  celebration,  absotulcly  ignore  any  such 
pMier  of  Mcrf fice.  If  they  speak  of  stcriAcc  at  all,  it  is  a  sacriAce 
af  tbe  flifu  bnu^t  by  the  faithful  and  dbtribuled  in  the  con- 
tregation  and  among  the  poor,  or  again  they  refer  to  these 
apnitnal  sacrifices  which  a  bishop  b  to  ofler  "  day  and  ni^t." 
The  DidacMt  and  Justin  Martyr  axe  no  less  unsatisfactory 
from  the  Roman  point  of  view.  In  short,  the  Engliab  reformen 
kaaw  vary  well  that  the  ordinal  and  communion  office  which 
tbsjF  drew  up  could  not  satbfy  the  rcquiremenis  of  jnedicval 
■JMologr.  Tbey  appeakd  not  to  the  school  divinea,  but  to 
Scripture  and  priaitivc  antiquity.  That  b  the  standard  by 
which  we  are  to  test  their  work. 

Annoarma— For  holy  order  in  the  apostolic  and  wb«post0lic 
age  the  readernav  considt  R.  KoOie.  Anfinii  d»r  tkntUkkm  Kitcii 
(1837):  A.  RJiKhl's  £iibbAiia(  Jn  aUlutMiuhai  Kirtlu  (and  cd^ 
l8n);  J.  B.  Lightfoot'*  dissertation  en  the  "  Christian  Ministry  ** 
la  ab  comwatary  oa  tbe  Philippbna  (iS6t).  A  new  era  waa 
■paaad  br  E.  Hatdh'a  Org^nimlim  ti  a*  £anly  GMilsBa  CWcb 
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:  (l$8o);  to  thb  Bishnp  C.  Core*  Ckutch  <tnd  Mniitry  (tBSB)  is  a 
reply.  Ttie  facts  art  ju'lioUUy  sutrd  and  ncLjihed  in  Bishop  J. 
Wordsworth's  M^nsfyofCrace  (i^"!)-  Dr  T.  Nl.  Lindwy'*  Church 
OMtf  iiimittry  in  Early  Crnlurui  (t^Oi)  on  ihc  whole  agrees  with 
Hatch,  but  n  tO"  ragcr  to  find  modem  Prcsbylcriani'im  in  ihi'  early 
cngrch.  A.  Harnjck's  ciliiion  of  ihe  Didmke  [iJitt4),  hi»  Suwtfs  of 
lit  ApoitolU  Canons  (Eng.  trans.,  1895),  the  cdiiiun  o(  ihc  Canons 
of  Hippolytusby  H.  Acholii.  in  Ttilt  und  Unlenuckunzen.  vol,  vi. 
(iBol),  the  translation  of  Serapion'n  Prayvr-l>-»k  (tramJatnj  by 
Bishop  J.  WoCdsVWth.  1S99).  arc  indispenuLjlt:  for  icrious  siudy 
of  the  sabbct. 

Joann  MoiinM.  Dttatrit  ordinoliontbiu  (t6ss)  and  A.  C.  Chardon. 
HuUiM  dt$  tttcramtnti,  vol.  v.  (1745),  are  nch  in  material  chiefly 
lelatiog  to  tbe  patristic  and  medieval  periods. 

For  the  cootroveny  on  Anglicaii  orders  see  P.  F.  Courayer, 
ValidiU  4a  ^rdinatigns  aaflouM  (173J).  ind  two  works  in  rapty  by 
M.  Le  5}u>en,  NaUUt  4*i  oriiiiMttons  on^lUanel  (17IS].  JVaful*  da 
erdiMlMM  an^itana  dimor.strfi  dr  nou\tau  (1730).  la  leceat 
times  Anglican  orders  have  been  ddcndod  by  A.  W.  Tfeddan^ 
AfoitoUea  SmtMtim  m  tkt  Ckmnk  oj  Entland;  F.  W.  Puller, 
Tht  BuU  Ap0ilalifM  Cmru  and  tilt  EAmt^diM  Ordimtl.  They  have 
been  attacked  by  E.  E.  Estcourt,  Otuilion  0!  An^itan  Otdinaliont 
(iBy).  and  by  A.  W.  Htnton,  Tht  AntlicaH  Stinislry.  wilh  n  pnface 
by  CaHiiul  J.  H.  Newman  (1179).  (W.  E.  .\.') 

ORDER  IH  COtntCIL,  in  Great  Britain,  an  order  issued  by 
the  sovereign  on  the  advice  of  the  privy  council, « tnore  usuaUy 
on  tbe  advice  of  a  few  selected  members  thereof.  Itbtbeauideni 
equivalent  of  the  medieval  ordinance  and  of  the  prodamaiioa 
so  frequently  used  by  the  Tudor  and  Stewart  sovereigns.  It  b 
opposed  to  the  sutute  because  it  doea  sot  require  tbe  sanction 
of  parliament;  it  b  issued  hy  the  sovereign  by  virtue  of  lha 
royal  prerogative.  But  although  theoretically  ocdeis  in  cmuwD 
are  thus  independent  of  parliaiaentary  authority,  in  practice  they 
are  only  issued  on  (he  advice  of  minisiets  of  the  crown,  who  are, 
of  course,  responsiUe  to  parUaraeni  for  their  actioo  in  the  nutter. 
Orders  in  council  were  fint  issued  during  the  iSth  century,  and 
their  legality  has  sometimes  been  called  in  question,  (be  fear 
being  evidently  prevalent  that  they  would  be  used,  like  ibo 
earlier  ordiuances  and  proclamations,  lo  alter  the  law.  Con- 
sequently in  several  cases  parliament  has  subsequently  passed 
acls  of  indemnity  to  protect  the  peisnu  reiponaible  for  bsuiog 
them,  and  incidentally  to  assert  its  own  auiborily.  At  iht 
present  lime  the  principb  seems  generally  accepted  that  orders 
in  council  may  be  issued  on  the  strength  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
but  they  muot  not  serieuily  alter  the  law  of  the  bnd. 

The  most  celebrated  instance  of  the  use  of  orders  in  council 
was  hi  1S07  when  Great  Britain  was  at  war  with  France.  In 
answer  to  Napoleon's  Berlin  decree,  the  object  of  which  was  lo 
destroy  the  British  shipping  industry,  George  III.  and  lua 
minislen  issued  orders  in  council  forbidding  all  vessels  under 
penalty  of  seizure  to  trade  with  porU  under  the  inducace  of 
Fiance.  Supplementary  orders  were  Issued  later  ia  the  samo 
year,  and  also  in  1808.  Orders  in  council  are  used  to  regubte 
the  matters  which  need  immediate  aiteolioa  on  the  death  of 
one  sovereign  and  the  accession  of  another. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  orders  issued  by  the  sovereijcn 
by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  there  b  another  class  of  order*  in 
council,  vis.  those  issued  by  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
many  of  which  provide  thus  for  carrying  out  their  provisions. 
At  the  present  day  «M-ders  ia  council  are  estensively  toed  by  the 
variota  administrative  depanments  of  the  govemtnent,  who 
act  on  the  strength  of  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  some  act 
of  parliament.  Tbcy  arc  Urgely  used  for  regulating  the  dttaib 
of  local  government  and  matters  concerning  the  navy  and  the 
army,  whib  a  new  bishopric  b  sometimes  founded  by  an  order 
in  council.  They  are  also  employed  le  regubte  the  aJfairs  of 
the  crown  colonics,  and  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  viceroy 
of  India,  the  govcmor-fencral  ol  Canada,  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  tbe  fovoaign  mty  laue  aiden  In  council  under 
certain  conditions. 

In  times  of  emergency  the  use  of  orders  fat  council  b  bdbpens- 
abb  to  the  aiecuiive.  In  September  1766,  a  famine  being 
feared,  the  export  of  wheat  was  forbidden  by  an  order  ia  council, 
and  tbe  Regulation  of  the  Forces  Act  1871  empowers  tbe  govern* 
meat  la  a  lime  of  emergency  to  uke  poaiesrion  of  the  railway 
qratem  of  the  caaatiy  Iv  tbt  bsuc  of  tuA  an  atdcr. 
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ORDERIC  VITALIS— ORDINARY 


ORDSRIC  VTTALI5  (io7s-e.  114a),  tlie  chronicler,  was  the 
aon  of  a  Fieach  prieit,  Odelcr  of  Orleans,  who  had  entered  the 
KTvice  of  Roger  Montgomery,  earl  of  Sbrewsbuiy,  and  bad 
received  from  his  patron  a  chsixl  in  that  city.  Ordetic  was  the 
eldest  son  of  his  parents.  They  sent  him  at  the  age  of  five  to 
learn  his  letters  from  an  English  priest,  Siward  by  name,  who 
kept  a  school  in  the  church  of  SS  Peter  and  Paul  at  Shrewsbury. 
When  eleven  yctis  old  be  waa  entered  ai  a  novice  in  the  Norman 
raonasteiy  ot  St  Evroul  en  Oucbe,  which  Earl  Roger  had  formerly 
persecuted  but,  tn  his  later  years,  was  loading  with  gifts.  The 
parenu  paid  thirty  marks  for  their  son's  admission;  and  he 
expresses  tht  conviction  that  tbey  imposed  this  exile  upon  him 
from  an  etniest  desire  for  his  welfare.  Odeler's  respect  for  the 
monastic  profession  is  attested  by  bis  own  retirement,  a  few  years 
bter,  into  4  reU^out  bouse  which  Earl  Roger  had  founded  at  his 
persuasion.  But  the  young  Orderic  feh  for  some  time,  as  be 
tells  us,  like  Joscpb  In  a  strange  land.  He  did  not  know  a  word 
of  French  when  he  reached  Normandy;  his  book,  though  written 
many  years  later,  shows  that  he  never  lost  bis  English  cast  of 
mind  or  hb  attachment  to  the  country  of  bis  birth.  His  aupcrion 
ivchrislened  him  VilaUs  (after  a  member  of  the  legendary 
Thcban  legion)  because  they  found  a  difficulty  fn  pronouncing 
his  baptismal  name.  Bvt,  in  the  title  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History 
he  prdBses  tbe  old  to  the  new  name  and  proudly  adds  the  epithet 
Aitilitena.  His  cloistered  life  was  uneventful.  Hebecamea 
deacon  in  1093,  a  priest  in  1107.  He  left  bis  cloister  on  several 
occasioni,  and  speaks  of  having  visited  Croyland,  Worcester, 
Cambnu  (iioj)  and  Cluny  (ii3>)-  But  he  turned  his  attention 
at  an  early  date  to  literature,  and  for  many  yean  he  appears  to 
bave  spent  his  summers  in  the  scriptorium.  His  superiors  (at 
•one  lime  between  1099  and  mi)  ordered  bim  to  write  tbe 
history  of  St  Evroul.  The  work  grew  under  bis  baads  until  it 
became  a  general  history  of  his  own  age.  St  Evroul  was  a  house 
of  wealth  and  dlMinciion.  Wsr-wom  knights  chose  it  as  a 
KsUng-plMc  of  their  last  years.  It  was  constantly  entertaining 
victors  from  southern  Italy,  where  it  had  planted  colonies  of 
monkSi-and  from  England,  ■ithm  it  had  extensive  possessions. 
Thus  Orderic,  though  Tie  witnessed  no  great  events,  was  often 
well  informed  about  them.  In  spite  of  a  cumbrous  and  affected 
style,  he  is  a  vivid  narrator;  and  Us  character  sketches  are 
admirable  as  suoMnaries  of  current  estimates.  His  narrative 
h  badly  atranged  and  full  of  unexpected  digressions.  But 
he  pvea  us  much  Invaluable  information  for  which  we  should 
search  the  more  methodical  chroniclers  in  vain.  He  throws  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  manners  and  ideas  of  his  own  age;  he 
•ometimes  comments  with  surprising  shrewdness  upon  the 
broader  aspects  and  tendencies  of  hbtory.  His  narrative  breaks 
off  in  tbe  middle  of  1 141,  though  he  added  some  finishing  touches 
In  1 141.  He  tells  ns  that  be  was  then  old  and  infirm.  Probably 
he  did  not  long  survive  the  completion  of  his  great  work. 

The  Hiiteria  tetUsiaHiea  falb  into  ifarce  •ectlooi.  (l)  Blu.  i.,  it., 
which  are  hiitorically  valueless,  give  tbe  bistory  ol  Chiutianity 
from  lite  birth  of  Christ.  After  Ssj  this  becomes  a  bare  catalogue 
of'  popei,  cndin;:  t^t  name  a  Innocent  1.  These  books  were 
adJcJ,  as  an  aficnhouE'if.  to  the  otieinal  scheme;  ihey  •'ere  com- 

rcd  in  the  yi'an  11.56-1141.  (i)  Ski.  ili.-vi,  form  a  history  of 
iivnxil,  (he  original  niiclcui  of  (he  work.  Planned  boFore  llsi, 
they  wen  mainly  compiKcit  in  ilie  yrxrs  1 123-1  iji.  Thr  fourth  and 
fifcD  books  contain  long  die^cs^ion^  on  the  deeds  of  William  the 
Conqueror  in  Norm-indy  and  t"ii|;l,inil.  Bcfure  iiAq  iliese  are  o( 
little  valde,  being  chiefly  derived  (lom  two  cxiani  tmi:i-f  s,  William 
of  JumilgCB*  yhloria  Siormannorum  and  William  ol  V'Mven'  Gtita 
Cutldmi.  For  the  years  1067-1071  Orderic  folliiws  (hi:  last  portion 
o(  (lie  Cnla  Guililmi.  ami  is  then-iotc  uf  iht  firsl  imponaiice.  From 
loj'  [  he  lje>;im  lu  l^c  an  indep-  nik'nl  aiilhijtiiy.  But  Iiii  notices  of 
pt  ii'lfal  cvfiiti  in  thii  p.irt  of  hU  work  ate  far  li-a  ropioUt  than  in 
(j)  131(5.  vU.-xiLi.,  where  eti-l.-.ia-iiral  aJlaiis  an  fi-ltfiaied  to  tlw 
baclt ground.  In  thii  Eeciimi.  adcr  skctcliiiig  the  lii;-iory  of  France 
urMtT  the  Carolingiani  and  early  Capels,  Orderic  takes  up  the 
events  of  hij  own  iLiues,  EUrtlng  from  aljoul  loSa.  He  has  much 
to  viy  coficernine  the  empire,  the  papacy,  the  Normani  in  Italy  and 
Apulia,  the  First  Cruudc  (for  which  he  follows  Fulcber  of  Chartm 
and  Baudri  of  Bourrueil).  But  hit  chief  interest  is  in  tbe  histories 
of  Duke  Robert  of  Normandy,  Willian  Rulu*  and  Henry  I.  He 
continues  his  worit,  in  the  fonn  of  annals,  up  to  tlie  defeat  and 
cmonc  ofSttsbcn  n  Umla  in  ft4(. 
Tbegftfcriili  iiiiriifriM^asedtodty  tWriwMs  In  Ms  BUttrim 


Nerman-Kartim  icr\ptoret  'Pari!.  1619).  This  U  the  edition  riled  by 
Freeman  and  in  many  standard  works.  It  is.  however,  inferior  to 
thai  ol  A.  Ic  Pcevoai  in  live  vols,  (Sot.  de  I'hiitoire  de  Fianer.  Paris. 
lSj}<~iS5;).  The  filth  volume  contains  excellent  critical  studies  by 
M.  Leopold  Delislr.  and  is  admirablv  indexed.  Migne's  edilioa 
(Pairolngia  lolina.  elxxuviii  )  is  merely  a  reprint  of  Chichesne. 
Tbcre  is  a  French  translation  (by  L.  Dubois)  in  Guiiot's  CoUeebom 
dt3  mt'noi'ti  telalijs  il  I'hiilairt  de  Frame  (Paris,  1)115-1817);  and 
one  in  English  by  T.  Foreiicr  in  Bohn'i  Antiquarian  Library'  U  vol*, 
1851-1850).  In  addiiioti  to  the  llisteiia  there  exists,  in  tne  libraiy 
at  Rouen,  a  manuMript  edition  of  William  o(  Jumiiges'  HiiUma 
HermannQTum  which  Leopold  Delisle  aasigns  to  Orderic  (see  ihk 
critic's  LrllTt  d  M  Jults  Lair  (1873).  (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

OROINAHCB.  or  Oroonnance,  in  architecture,  a  eompOMtioa 
of  some  particular  order  or  style.  It  need  not  be  restricted  ta 
columnar  composition,  hut  applies  to  any  kind  of  design  which 
is  subjected  to  conventional  rules  for  its  arrangement. 

OBDINANCB.  in  medieval  England,  a  form  of  kgislatioo. 
Tbe  ordinance  differed  from  the  statute  because  it  did  sot 
require  tbe  sanction  of  parliament,  but  was  issued  by  thesoverclga 
by  virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative,  although,  especially  daring 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  king  frequently  obtaiiied  tbeiisenlol 
his  council  to  his  ordinances.  Dr  Stubbs  (Cmtt.  BitL  vol.  B.) 
defines  the  ordmance  as  "  a  regulation  made  by  tbe  king,  fagr 
himself  or  in  hb  council  or  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  pro> 
mnlgated  in  letters  patent  or  in  charter,  and  liable  to  be  recalled  by 
the  same  authority."  But  after  remarking  that"  these  generalisa- 
tions do  not  cover  all  the  instances  of  tbe  use  of  ordinance,"  h* 
adds: "  Tbe  statute  b  primarily  a  legislative  act,  the  ordlnucc  h 
primarily  an  executive  one."  Legislation  by  ordinance  was  very 
common  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  whea 
laws  were  issued  by  the  king  in  council  or  enacted  in  parliameat 
■ndiSercDtly.  Both  were  regarded  as  equally  binding.  SooBt 
however,  legislation  by  ordinance  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
partiament,  eqiccially  when  it  was  found  that  acu  of  parliaoent 
were  altered  and  their  purpose  defeated  by  this  means.  Con* 
sequently  in  13S9  the  Commons  presented  a  petition  to  King 
Richard  U.  asking  that  no  ordinance  tbonld  be  made  contrary 
to  tbe  common  law,  oi  the  ancient  cuitoms  of  the  lud,  or  tht 
statutes  ordained  1^  parliament.  For  this  and  ether  reasooa 
this  form  of  legislstion  fell  gradually  Into  <£uat,  bceoBing 
obsolete  In  the  ijth  century.  The  moden  equivalent  oi  tba 
ordinance  U  the  order  in  coiudL 

In  1310,  when  Edward  IL  was  on  the  thnne  and  Rnglaad  vu 
in  a  very  dbturbed  condition,  •  oonnltteeof  twenty-oaa  Uibopa» 
earb  and  baiona  was  chosen  to  nake  certain  ofdiaaitett  for  the 
better  goversnent  of  the  couatty.  Tbew  aoen  wm  called 
ordainers. 

In  tbe  1 7tb  century  tbe  use  of  the  void  ordinance  wa*  revived, 
and  was  applied  to  mne  of  the  meunres  |iasaed  fay  tbe  t«af 
Partiament,  among  them  the  famous  self-denying  ofdinance  of 
1645.  This  form  was  used  probably  in  conformity  with  tbo 
opinion  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  says  in  hu  FMrtA  /mjMM*  "  an 
ordinance  in  pariiament  wanteth  tlie  tbreefdd  coneent,  «nd  i» 
ordained  by  one  or  two  of  them  "  (t^  king,  lords  and  com  moos). 
The  ordinances  of  the  Long  Ptriiancnt  did  not,  of  course,  obtaba 
the  assent  of  the  king.  At  the  picacnt  time  the  word  ordinance 
is  used  to  describe  a  body  of  lawa  enacted  by  a  body  lew  than 
sovereign.  For  example,  the  ordinances  of  Southm  Nlgctte 
are  issued  by  the  governor  of  that  colony  with  the  assent  tl  U» 
council. 

Before  r7S9  the  kings  of  France  frequently  issued  w^mwcmm. 
These  were  acts  of  legislation,  and  were  similar  to  the  ordinance* 
of  the  English  kings  In  medieval  timei. 

ORDINAHT  (med.  Lat.  ordinartus,  Fr.  orHnatn),  In  canoa 
law,  the  name  commonly  employed  to  designate  a  superior 
ecclesiastic  exercising  "  ordinary  "  jurisdiction  {jvrisduimiem 
ordiiuriam),i.e.  En  accordance  with  the  normal  organization  of  tbo 
church.  It  b  usually  applied  to  the  bishop  of  a  diocese  and  to 
those  who  exercise  jurisdiction  in  hb  name  or  by  delegation  of 
his  functions.  Thus,  in  Germany,  the  term  oriinariat  H  a|q>1ied 
to  the  whole  body  of  offidala,  including  the  bishop,  thramh 
whom  a  diocese  u  administered.  In  EngliA  law,  hewevcxt  the 
term  ordinaiy  is  now  Gonfiaad  t»  the  bUwp  and  tba  chuoaUv 
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of  Ub  coort.  The  pope  !■  tht  miiwitu  of  the  whole  Romu 
CathoBc  Chsrcfa,  aad  b  »omf times  docribed  as  crdinarius 
miimaritnm.  SmUarir  in  the  Church  of  Englud  the  king  is 
kg&Uy  the  wpninc  onUnarr,  ta  the  •oum  of  juriidictjon. 

The  tue  of  the  term  otdiuijr  is  ttot  confined  to  eccteai&sticml 
jurisdiction.  In  the  dvil  Uw  the  jmkx  «rdinariiu  h  a  Judge 
«bo  has  regular  jurisdiction  a>  of  course  and  of  common  right 
as  opposed  lo  persons  extraordinarily  appointed.  The  term 
rarvivcd  thnnigbout  the  middle  ages  wherever  the  Roman  law 
gsined  a  foothold.  In  the  Byzantine  empire  It  was  applied  to  any 
one  filling  a  regular  office  (e.g.  Vwtrx  ifHtH^M^cmnd 
trdimariia,  ipjoim  dpttriptot—praefeclut  onUnarius);  but  It 
abo  occasionally  Implied  nxk.  as  distinct  from  office,  all  those 
who  bad  the  title  of  dmristimu*  being  sometimes  desciUxd  as 
ifiaipm.  la  England  tho  only  case  of  the  tenn  being 
employed  in  its  dvil  use  was  that  <rf  the  office  of  judge  ordinary 
created  by  the  DiTorce  Act  of  1857,  a  title  which  was,  however, 
only  in  existence  for  the  space  of  about  eighteen  years  owing  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  Divorce  Court  with  the  High  Court 
«f  Justice  by  the  Judicatare  Act  1875.  But  In  Scotland  the 
ordinary  judges  of  the  Inner  and  Outer  Houses  are  called  lords 
ordinary,  the  junior  lord  ordinary  of  the  Outer  House  acts  as  lord 
ordinary  of  the  bills,  the  second  junior  as  lord  ordinary  on  teinds, 
the  third  junior  as  lord  oidinaty  on  Exchequer  causes.  In  the 
United  States  tbeordlnary  possesses,  in  the  states  where  such  an 
officer  exists,  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  constitution  and  acts 
of  the  legislature  Identical  with  those  usually  vested  in  the 
courts  of  probate.  In  South  Carolina  he  was  a  judicial  officer, 
bvt  the  office  no  longer  exists,  as  Sout6  Carolina  has  now  a 
probate  court. 

Id  the  Gennsn  univernties  the  Professof  ordinariui  is  the 
occupant  of  one  of  the  tegular  and  permanent  diain  in  any 
faculty. 

OKDnf  ATE,  in  the  Carte^n  system  of  co-ordinates,  the 

ji   ^stance  of  a  point  from  the  horizontal 

/       '  /        axis  (axis  of  x)  measured  parallel  to  the 
/  /         axis  of  y.   Thus  PR  is  the  ordinale  of  P. 

/  /  The  word  appears  to  have  been  first 

^  '         j[        B  used  by  Kent  Descartes,  and  to  be  derived 
from  lineae  ordinalae,  a  term  used  by 
Roman  surveyors  for  parallel  lines.    (See  Geohxtsy:  Am- 
tylUal.) 

.  OBOMAIICB  (a  syncopated  form  of  "  ordinance  "  or  "  or- 
donnance,"  so  ^>elt  in  this  sense  since  the  17th  century),  a 
general  term  for  great  guns  for  military  and  naval  purposes, 
as  opposed  to  "  small  arms  "  and  their  equipment;  hence  the 
term  also  includes  miscellaneous  stores  under  the  control  of  the 
ordnance  department  as  oiganiied.  In  England  the  Master- 
General  of  the  OrdnaiK:e,  from  Henry  VIII '%  time,  was  head  of 
a  bmird,  partly  military,  partly  civU,  which  managed  all  affairs 
concCTniqg  the  artillery,  engineers  and  maUrttl  of  the  army; 
this  was  abolished  in  1855,  its  duties  being  distributed.  The 
P"fci"g  of  surveys  and  mapa  (see  Map)  was,  for  instance,  banded 
over  eventually  (1S89)  to  the  Board  of  Apicuhme,  though  the 
term  "  ordnance  survey  "  still  shows  the  origin. 

I.  HiSIOBT  AND  CONSIStJCnON 
Ibc  efficiency  of  any  weapon  dc|>eDdB  entirely  os  two  factors: 
(i)  its  powCE  to  dcMioy  mea  and  materiil,  (1)  the  tnoral  effect 
opon  the  enemy.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  moral  effect  of 
gun  fire  is  of  great  importance,  but  when  guns  were  first  used 
the  noise  they  made  on  discharge  must  have  produced  a  be- 
wiMtring  lear  io  those  without  previous  experience  of  them; 
mote  espedaOy  would  this  be  the  case  with  horses  and  other 
aaimals.  ViBani  wrote  of  the  battle  of  Cressy  that  the  "  English 
guns  made  a  noise  like  thunder  and  caused  much  loss  in  men 
uid  horses"  (Hime,  Proc.  R.  A.  Instituiion,  vol.  a6).  Now, 
the  moral  efiect  may  be  omsidcred  more  or  less  couMant,  for, 
as  men  are  educated  to  the  presence  of  artillery,  the  range  of 
guns,  thrir  accuracy,  motnlity  and  on  shore  their  invisibility,  so 
iKreaw  that  then  is  alwaya  the  ever  present  feat  that  the 
■tmke  win  fiQ  without  ^ving  any  evidence  of  whoice  It  came. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  devebpment  of  the  gun  has  always 
bad  an  upward  tendency,  which  of  late  years  has  been  very 
marked  i  the  demand  for  the  increase  of  energy  has  kept  pace 
with — or  rather  in  recent  times  may  be  said  to  have  caused-^ 
inipiovements  in  metallurgical  sdence. 

The  evolution  of  ordnance  may  be  divided  roughly  into  three 
epochs.  The  first  Includes  that  period  during  which  stone 
were  principally  employed;  the  guns  during  this  period  (1313 
to  1530)  were  mostly  nutde  of  wrought  iron,  although  the  art  of 
casting  bronre  was  then  well  known.  This  was  due  to  the  faa 
that  guns  were  made  of  large  taze  to  fire  heavy  stone  shot,  and, 
in  consequence,  bronxe  guns  would  be  very  expensive,  besides 
which  wrought  Iron  was  the  stronger  material.  The  second 
epoch  was  that  extending  fran  1530  to  1854,  during  whidi 
cast  iron  round  shot  were  generally  employed.  In  thb  epoch, 
both  bronze  and  cast  iron  ordnance  were  used,  but  the  progress 
achieved  was  remarkably  smaU.  The  increase  of  power  actually 
obtalnedwasduetotheuseof  com,  instead  of  serpentine,  powder, 
but  guns  were  undoubtedly  much  better  proportioned  towards 
the  middle  and  end  of  this  period  than  they  were  at  the  begin* 
ning.  The  third  or  present  epoch  may  be  said  lo  have  commenced 
In  1854,  when  elongated  projectiles  and  rifled  guns  were  be- 
ginning to  be  adopted.  The  rapid  progress  made  during  this 
period  is  as  remarkable  as  the  unproductiveness  of  the  second 
epodi.  Even  during  recent  years  the  call  for  greater  power 
has  produced  results  which  were  believed  to  be  impossible  in 
189a. 

The  actual  date  of  the  introduction  of  cannon,  and  the  country 
in  which  they  first  appeared,  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
antiquarian  research;  but  no  definite  conclusion  has  been  arrived 
at.  Some  writers  suppose  (see  Brackenbury,  "Ancient  Cannon 
in  Europe"  in  Proc.  Royal  Arlillery  Inst.,  voL  iv.)  that  gun- 
powder was  the  result  of  a  gradual  development  from  incendiary 
compounds,  such  as  Greek  and  sea  fire  of  far  earlier  times,  and 
that  cannon  followed  in  natural  sequence.  Other  writers 
attribute  the  invention  of  cannon  to  the  Chinese  or  Arabs.  In 
any  case,  after  their  introduction  Into  Europe  a  comparatively 
rapid  progress  was  made.  Early  in  the  14th  century  the  first 
guns  were  small  and  vase  shaped;  tomrds  tbe  end  they  bad 
become  of  huge  dimensions  firing  heavy  stone  shot  of  from  10b 
to  450  lb  weight. 

The  earliest  known  representation  of  a  gun  In  England  is 
contained  in  an  illuminated  manuscript  "  De  Officiis  Regum  " 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  the  time  of  Edward  II.  (1316). 
This  clearly  shows  a  knight  In  armour  firing  a  short  primitive 
weapon  shaped  something  like  a  vase  and  loaded  with  an  in- 
cendiary arrow.  This  type  of  gun  was  a  muzzle  loader  with  a 
vent  channel  at  the  breech  end.  There  seems  to  be  undoubted 
evidence  that  in  1^8  there  existed  btcech-Ioadtog  guns  of  both 
iron  and  brass,  provided  with  one  or  more  movable  chambers 
to  facilitate  loading  {Proc.  R.  A.  I.,  voL  iv.  p.  agi).  These  fire- 
arms were  evidently  very  small,  as  only  a  lb  of  gunpowder 
were  provided  for  firing  48  arrows,  or  about  seven-tenths  of  an 
ounce  for  each  charge. 

The  great  Bombarde  of  Ghent,  called  "  Dulle  Griete  "  (fig.  i) 
is  believed  to  belong  to  the  end  of  the  century,  probably  about 


Fig.  I.— Dull*  Griete,  Ghent. 

138a,  and,  according  to  the  Guide  des  toyaffurs  dans  la  siBc  X 
Garni  CVoisin)  the  pecple  of  Ghent  used  It  in  I4ii.  .  This  gdi. 
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whidh  iiti^ta  aboHt  13  Iodi,  Is  formed  of  u  loner  lining  of 
nou^t  iron  lonptudinal  bus  unngcd  like  the  sUvcs  of  a 
cadi  and  welded  togetbtr,  aiiirottiKkd  by  rings  of  wnught  iron 
driven  or  abiunk  on.  The  chamber  poitlon  is  of  tmaUci  dia- 
tneter,  and  some  suppose  it  to  be  screwed  to  (he  muzzle  portion. 
The  length  of  the  gun  is  197  in.,  the  diameter  of  the  bore  aj  in., 
and  the  chamber  10  in.  at  the  front  and  tapering  to  6  in.  dia- 
meter at  the  brccdi  end.  It  £rcd  a  granite  boll  weighmg  about 
700  lb.  Two  wrought  iron  giuu  left  by  the  English  in  1413  when 
they  had  to  nise  the  siege  of  Mont  St  Michel  in  J<Ionnandy  belong 
to  about  the  aame  period;  the  larger  of  these  guns  has  a  bore  of 

rg  in.  diameter. 
l"Mons  Meg" 
|(Gg.  1)  in  Edin- 
I  burgh  Costlc  is  a 
wrought  iron  gun 
Fic.  a.— Moas  of  a  little  later 

period;  it  is  built  up  In  the  same  manner  of  iron  bars  and 
external  rings.  It  lua  a  calibre  of  le  In.  and  fired  a  granite 
shot  weighing  330  lb. 

Bronze  guns  of  almost  identical  dimensions  to  the  "DuOe 
Griete  "  were  cast  a  little  later  (146S)  at  Constantinople  (see 
Lcfrcy,  Proe.  R.  A.  I.,  voL  vi.).  One  of  tbeae  is  now  in-thc 
Royal  MOitary  Repository,  WoUwidL  It  is  in  two  pieces 
Krewed  together:  the  front  portion  has  a  calibre  of  ts  in.  and 
b  for  the  reception  of  the  stone  shot,  which  weighed  67a  lb;  and 
a  rear  portion,  forming  the  powder  chamber,  of  ro  in.  diameter. 
The  wbcde  gun  weighs  neaiiy  i8l  tons. 

To  give  some  idu  of  the  power  of  these  guns,  the  damage 
done  by  them  to  Sir  John  Duckworth's  squadron  in  tSor  when 
the  Dardanelles  were  forced  may  be  instanced.  In  this  engage- 
ment six  men-of-war  were  more  or  less  damaged  and  some  116 
men  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  guns  were  too  unwieldy  to  lay 
for  each  round  and  were  consequently  phiced  in  a  permanent 
position;  they  were  often  kept  loaded  for  months. 

The  i6th  century  was  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  large 
bombard  type  was  discarded  and  smaller  wrou^t  iron  guns 
were  made.  This  was  due  to  the  me  of  iron  projectiles,  which 
enabled  a  blow  to  be  delivered  from  a  comparatively  small  gun 
as  destructive  as  that  from  the  very  weighty  bombai^  throwing 
stone  shoL 

fironze  guns  also  now  came  into  great  favour.  They  were 
first  cast  in  England  In  (Heniy  VIII.),  and  Iron  cannon 
about  1540,  foreign  foundm  being  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  English  the  art.  The  "  Mary  Roie,"  which  sank 
off  Spithead  in  1545,  had  on  board  both  breech-IoBding  wrought- 
iron  and  muzzle-loading  bronze  guns. 

The  smaller  guns  cast  at  this  period  were  of  considerable 
length,  probably  on  account  of  the  large  charges  of  meal  powder 
which  were  fired.  The  long  bronze  gun  in  Dover  Castle  known 
a&  "  Queen  Elizabeth's  pocket  pistol"  hasa  calibre  of  4-75  in.; 
its  bore  is  33  ft  r  in.  long  or  58  calibres,  but  its  total  length 
including  the  cascabte  is  34  ft.  6  in.  It  was  cast  at  Utrecht  in 
1544  and  presented  by  Charles  V.  to  Henry  VIIL 

Little  or  no  classification  of  the  various  types  of  guns  was 
attempted  during  the  ijth  century.  The  following  century  saw 
some  attempt  made  at  twiformfty  and  the  division  of  the  several 
cobras  into  dastei,  but  it  was  not  until  about  i739,irfieBMaiiu 
of  Ccoeva  introduced  the  boring  oS  guns  from  Uie  solid,  that 
actual  uniformity  of  calibre  was  attained,  as  up  to  this  date 
they  were  always  cast  hollow  and  discrepancies  naturally 
occurred.  In  France  organisation  was  attempted  In  1733  by 
Vallihr^  but  to  Gribeaaval  (^.t.)  is  due  the  credit  <rf  having 
simiriified  artillery  and  introduced  gntt  improvements  in  the 
equipmeoL 

It  is  not  ponlble  to  compare  properly  the  power  of  the  eariier 
guni;  at  first  small  and  feeble,  they  became  later  large  and 
unwiddy,  but  still  feeble.  The  gunpowder  called  "  serpratlne  " 
often  compounded  from  sepante  ingredients  on  the  spot  at  the 
timeof  Ioading,bumt  slowly  without  strength  and  naturally  varied 
from  round  to  round.  The  more  fiercely  burning  gianulated 
or  corned  powder,  introduced  into  Germany  about  1439,  and 


into  En^and  shortly  after,  was  too  strong  foe  the  laiger  piecM 
of  lliat  date,  and  cmild  be  used  ooty  for  mall  lircanns  tor  more 
than  a  century  after.  These  small  guns  were  <rften  loaded  with 
a  lead  or  lead-coated  ball  driven  down  the  bore  by  hammering. 

The  bronze  and  cast  iron  ordnance  which  followed  in  the  ifith 
century  were  strengthened  in  the  iTth  century,  and  so  were 
moTC  adapted  to  uk  tlie  corned  powder.  By  this  means  samt 
access  of  energy  and  peatw  cSwUve  ranges  wero  obtaiited. 

In  the  18th  century  and  In  the  first  haU  of  the  iQlh  no  diangc 
of  importance  was  nude.  Greater  purity  oE  the  ingredients  and 
better  iretbods  of  manufacture  had  improved  gunpowder;  the 
windage  between  the  shot  and  the  bore  had  also  been  icduccd, 
and  guns  had  been  strengthened  to  nwet  this  progress,  but  the 
principles  of  construction  remained  unaltered  until  the  middk 
of  the  19th  century,  hletallurgical  science  had  made  great 
progress,  but  cast  iron  was  still  the  only  metal  considered 
suitable  for  large  guns,  whilst  bronze  was  used  for  field  guns. 
Many  accidents,  due  to  defects  developing  during  practice,  had, 
however,  occurred,  in  order  to  prevent  wUch  experimental  guns 
constructed  of>  stronger  materia]  such  as  forged  iron  and  sted 
had  been  made.  Some  of  these  weapons  were  merely  massive 
solid  blocks,  with  a  hole  bored  in  for  the  bore,  and  only  with* 
stood  a  few  rounds  before  bursting.  This  result  was  attributed 
to  the  metal  being  of  an  indiffetent  quality — quite  a  possifab 
reason  as  the  treatment  of  large  masses  of  steel  was  then  in  its 
infancy,  and  even  with  the  best  modem  appliances  difficulties 
have  always  existed  in  the  efficient  welding  of  large  forgings  ol 
iron.  Forged  Iron,  however,  always  gave  some  evidence  oC  ita 
impending  failure  whereas  the  steel  bust  in  pieces  suddenly; 
steel  was,  therefore,  considered  too  treacherous  a  material  for 
use  in  ordnance.  This  view  held  for  many  years,  and  Uetl  was 
only  again  cmptoyed  after  many  triab  had  been  made  to  demon- 
strate its  reliability.  It  will  be  seen  later  that  the  ID  success  oC 
these  experiments  was  greatly  due  to  a  want  of  knowtedge  of 
the  correct  principles  of  gun  construction. 

The  progress  made  since  1854  is  dependent  on  and  embraces 
improvements  in  gun  construction,  rilling  and  breech  mechan- 
isms. 

Considerable  obscurity  exists  »  regards  the  means  ad^ed 

for  mounting  the  first  cannon.  From  illuminations  in  con- 
temporary manuscripts  it  appears  that  the  earliest 
guns,  which  were  trunitiouless,  were  simply  laid  on  ™* 
the  ground  and  supported  by  a  timber  framing  at 
each  ^e,  whilst  tlu  flat  breech  end  rested  against  a 
strong  wood  S(q>port  let  into  the  ground  to  prevent  recoil.  Tbls 
arrangement  was  no  doubt  inconvenient,  and  a  little  later  smaD 
cannon  were  fastened  in  a  wooden  stock  by  iron  bands;  larger 
guns  wen  siqiported  in  massive  timber  cradles  (fig.  j)  and 


Fig.  3.— -Primitive  Gun-mMintiog. 

secured  thereto  by  iron  straps  or  ropes.  The  ponderous  wdght 
to  be  moved  and  the  deficiency  of  mechanical  means  prevented 
tbete  large  cannon  aitd  their  cradles  from  being  readily  movtd 
when  once  placed  in  position.  Laying  was  of  the  most  primitive 
kind,  and  the  bombard  was  packed  up  in  its  wood  cradle  to  the 
required  elevation  once  for  all  When  it  was  desired  to  breach 
a  vaSl  the  bombard  with  its  bed  would  be  laid  on  the  ground  at 
about  100  yds.  distance,  the  breech  tai  of  the  gun  or  the  rear 
end  of  the  bed  abutting  against  a  solid  baulk  of  wood  fixed  to 
the  ground.  "  Mans  Meg  "  was  originally  proWded  with  a  wood 
cradle. 

It  Is  by  DO  means  certain  when  wheeled  carriagn  wen 
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jatioduced.  Tbcrjr  mwt  have  gnduaBy  appntcd  u  a  meuis  of 
•umouiitins  the  difficulties  encendcnd  by  the  lecnil  of  tJw  piece 
tad  of  tnujqxMt  of  the  early  guns  and  their  cradles.  Andrea 
Reduato  mentions  in  CkromcOK  TanisMum  the  use  of  two 
vkededboiabardcairiagcaatUiesiegeofQaenibr  the  Venetiana 
in  iij6.  It  doe*  not  follow  that  thcM  wegpouivm  of  large 
(Gmensons,  as  the  term  "  bombard  "  wat  ap^ied  to  amall  guns 
as  wcU  as  to  the  more  ponderous  types. 

The  uident  caniagea  used  on  land  are  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  in  general  design  they  contain  the  maio  pdociplcs 
which  have  been  included  in  field  cairiagci  up  to  the  piMent  day. 
Until  1S70  the  body  of  all  fidd  carriages  was  made  «i  wood. 
Id  an  early  type  the  trail  portion  was  made  of  a  s(^  baullc 
of  timber  supported  at  the  front  by  a  hard  wood  azletiee,  on 
the  anns  of  which  the  wheeb  were  [Jaced  (uroo  axlctrccs  were 
introdoccd  by  Gribeauval  la  1765).  The  gun  resting  in  its 
wooda  cradle  was  carried  In  barings  on  the  trail  immediately 
over  the  aaletree  (fig.  4),  the  cradle  being  provided  with  an 


Fio.  4.— Eaily  Fidd  Gnn. 


ade  or  tmndona  for  the  purposb  For  giving  devatlim  a  wood 
arc  was  Sacd  to  the  trail  towards  the  rear  end,  and  the  breech 
end  could  be  moved  up  and  down  along  this  arc  and  fixed  at 
cenain  positions  by  a  pin  passing  through  both  cradle  and  arc. 

About  the  middk  of  the  isth  century  the  trunnions  were 
fonned  with  the  gun — the  wood  cradle  therefore  became  ua- 
•eccasary  and  was  discarded.  The  caniage  was  then  formed  of 
two  strong  cheeks  or  sides  of  wood  fastened  togeth«  by  four 
wood  Uansoms.  At  the  front  end  the  checks  were  secured  to 
the  wooden  axle  tree,  which  was  strengthened  by  a  bar  of  iron 
Id  into  iti  under  nde.  Trunnion  bearings  were  cut  In  the  upper 
■ubce  of  the  cheeks  over  the  aaletree,  and  these  were  lined 
with  iron,  while  the  trunnions  were  secured  in  position  by  iron 
cap-squares.  Elevation  was  ^ven  by  a  wedge  or  "  qudn " 
being  placed  under  the  breech  and  supported  by  a  transom  or 
ttool  bed.  For  tranqxm  the  trail  end  of  the  carria^  was  sup- 
ported on  a  Ihnber,  a  {Htitle  on  the  limber  body  passing  through 
a  bole  In  the  traO.  <>Te  set  of  shafts  were  fi.xed  lo  the  limber, 
and  a  tingle  horse  was  harnessed  to  them;  (he  remainder  of  the 
team  were  attached  in  pairs  hi  front  A  driver  was  provided  for 
every  two  pain  of  horW  In  Italy  oxen  were  often  yoked  to 
the  larger  guns  Instead  of  hones.  TartagUa  mentions  In  his 
Una  stientia  (i  561)  that  *8  oaen  were  required  for  a  gun  1 5  ft 
ia  length  and  wci^Ung  13,000  Jb;  bmes  wen  used  for  small 
fans  only. 

Fer  lenrfce  en  board  ship  the  lUfBctdtlea  of  the  cramped 
Auation  seen  to  have  been  eunnounted  in  an  bigenious  manner 
In  the  "  Mary  Rose, "  sunk  in  the  reign  of  Henry  ,  the 
brau  guns  with  trunnions  were  mounted  on  short  wood  carnages 
provided  with  four  small  wood  wheels  called  "trucks"  and 
fastened  to  the  gun  ports  by  rope  brecehings,  The  iron  breech- 
lendiBf  gum  were  empkqrcd  in  restricted  poationa  where  loading 


Fic  s.— Truck  Carriage. 


at  the  muzde  mnM  be  dUfieolL  Tkey  had  no  trumdoDs  and 
were  mounted  in  a  wood  cradle,  the  under  Me  of  wUdi  was 
grooved  to  enable  it  to  slide  on  a  directing  bar. 

At  the  end  of  the  17th  century  not  much  progress  had  been 
made.  The  larger  guns  wtte  mounted- <m  sbott  wood  carriages 
having  two  or  four  "  trucks. "  .  The  guns  and  aurh^cs  tecoited 
along  the  vcsad^  deck,  ad  where  tUs  endangered  the  masts 
or  other  structures  the  recoil  was  hindered  by  soft  substances 
being  hud  down  in  the  path  of  the  recoil. 

The  small  guns  were  mounted  in  iron  Y  pieces— the  upper 
arms  bdng  provided  with  bearings  for  the  gun  trunnions— and 
the  stalk  formed  a 
pivot  which  rested 
in  a  socket  in  the 
vessel's  side  Or 
on  a  wan,  so  that 
the  gun  could  be 
turned  to  any 
quarter. 

SmUar  carriages 
(fig.  5)  existed 
until  the  advent 
of  rifled  guns,  but  a  few  small  improvements,  such  as  screw 
devating  gear  in  {dace  of  the  quoin,  had  been  Approved. 
Cast  iron  standing  carriages  were  also,  about  1815,  used  on  land 
for  hot  climates  and  sitii^ons  not  ranch  exposed. 

The  earliest  guns  were  not  provided  with  sights  or  other 
means  for  directing  them.  This  was  not  important,  as  the  range 
seldom  exceeded  106  yds.  As,  however,  ranges  -^^^^ 
became  longer,  some  means  be^me  necessary  for 
giving  the  correct  line  and  elevation  (sec  also  Sicbts).  The 
direction  for  Une  waa  eadly  olrtained  byboklngoverthegunand 
moving  the  carriage  trail  to  the  right  or  left  as  was  necessary. 
For  elevation  an  instrument  invented  by  Taita^ia  called  a 
Gunner's  Quadrant  (sometimes  also  called  a  Gunner^  Square) 
was  used;  tUs  wu  a  graduated  quadrant  of  a  drde  (liit.  6) 
connecting  a  long  and 
short  arm  forming  a 
right  an^e;  a  tine  with 
a  plummet  hung  from 
the  angle  In  such  a 
manner  that  m  the  long 
arm  bdng  placed  along 
the  bore  near  the  muzxie 
the  [Jummet  hung  down 
against  the  quadrant 
and  Indicated  the  de- 
grees of  dcvaUon  ^ven  to  the  piece.  The  quadrant  was  divided 
into  90°  and  also  into  11  parts;  It  was  continued  past  the 
short  arm  for  some  degrees  to  enable  depmsion  to  be  given 
to  the  gun.  The  Instrument  was  also  used  Uu  stnveying  in 
obtaining  the  hdghts  ^  buildings,  and  Is  still  much  employed 
for  elevating  guns  In  its  clinometer  form,  in  which  a  levd  takes 
the  place  of  the  plummet 

For  short  range  firing  a  dispart  sight  was  in  use  early  Id  the 
1 7th  century.  A  notch  was  cut  on  the  top  trf  the  breech  or  biM 
ring,  and  on  the  muzile  ring  a  notched  fore  tight  (called  the 
dis{Kut  sight)  was  placed  In  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  notch, 
and  of  such  a  height  that  a  line  stretched  from  the  top  of  the 
breech  ring  notch  to  the  notch  of  the  foresight  was  paroOd  to 
the  ans  of  the  bore.  These  sights  were  wdl  enough  for  cbse, 
horiiontal  fire  and  so  long  as  the  enemy  were  witUn  what  was 
called  "  pwnt  blank  "  range;  that  is  the  range  to  the  first 
gTa«,  on  a  horizontal  plane,  of  the  shot  when  fired  from  a  gun 
the  axis  of  which  is  honzontaL  As  thb  range  depends  cnlindy, 
other  things  being  equal,  on  the  height  of  the  gun's  aids  above 
the  horiiontal  plane,  it  is  not  very  definite.  When,  however, 
the  enemy  were  at  a  greater  distance,  elevation  had  tu  be  given 
to  the  gun  and,  as  a  quadrant  was  slow  and  not  easy  to  use, 
there  was  introduced  an  instrument,  caQed  a  Gunner's  Rule 
(see  Tke  Art  of  Gunnery,  by  Nathanad  Nye,  1670),  which  waa 
really  a  pnnuir/c  form  ol  tangent  sight.   This  waa  a  fiat  brm 


Fic.  &r-Cumier's  Quadrant 
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scale  13  or  14  In.  kmg  divided  on  iU  flat  miface  into  divUons 
proportioaai  to  the  tangents  of  angles  with  a  base  equal  to  tbc 
dis tan celrom  the  notch  on  the  base  ring  to  tJie  diqiart  notch.  A 
tilt  was  mads  along  Uw  rule,  and  « thread  with  a  bead  on  it  was 
mounted  on  »  slider  so  that  it  could  be  moved  in  the  sHt  to  any 
nqniced  graduation.  By  sitting  along  the  bead  to  the  dispan 
the  gun  could  be  laid  on  any  object.  Later  still,  the  requisite 
elevation  was  obt«bted  by  cutting  a  series  of  notches  on  the  side 
«( the  base  ring  and  one  on  the  munle  ring.  These  were  called 
"  Quarter  Sights  "  and  allowed  of  devations  up  to  i';  the  lowest 
notch  with  the  one  00  the  muzile  swell  gave  a  line  pamllel  to  the 
axis  of  the  bore  but  above  it  so  as  to  clear  the  cap-squares  of  the 
trunnions.  This  system  was  also  used  in  bronae  iield  guns  and 
hi  all  ca^  iron  guns  up  to  the  33-pdr.  Difficulties  in  laying 
occurred  unless  the  direction  was  obtained  by  looking  over  the 
top  or  dispart  sight  And  the  elevation  then  given  by  the  quarter 
sights.  This  was  the  system  of  sighting  in  use  during  the  great 
naval  actions  of  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  and  the  begianing 
of  the  tgth  century.  A  pointed  diqiart  sight  was  often  used, 
ud  for  naval  purposes  It  was  fixed  on  the  reinforce  near  the 
trunnions,  as  the  recoil  of  the  gun  through  the  port  would 
destroy  it  if  fixed  on  the  muzzle  swell. 

Thedouble  sighting  operation  was  rendned  unnecessary  by  the 
nseof"tnngentacala"intvodBoedbyGribettuvaL  Similsrscales 
were  soon  adopted  ut  the  English  land  service  artillery,  but  they 
were  not  fully  adopted  In  the  Englidi  'navy  until  about  1854 
(see  Naval  Gumnery,  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  p.  ^90),  although 
iiL  the  United  Suies  navy  a  sytUm  of  sighting,  whkh  enabled 
the  guns  to  be  Isyed  nt  any  degree  of  deviuion,  had  been 
applied  as  early  as  181  >.  I^eae  tangent  scales  wete  of  brass 
fitting  into  sockets  on  the  breech  end  of  the  gun;  they  were 
used  in  coojuoctioo  with  the  dispart  fore  sight  and  gave  eleva- 
tion up  to  4'  5°  over  the  top  of  the  gun.  For  grcaler  elevation 
■  wooden  tangent  scale  was  provided  whidi  gave  etovation  up 
to8°orr6". 

In  the  British  navy,  before  tangent  sights  were  used,  the  plan 
otlen  adopted  for  rapidly  laying  the  guns  was  by  sighting,  with 
the  notdi  on  the  breech  ring  and  the  diipart  sight,  on  some 
part  <tf  (be  masu  ol  the  enemy's  veasd  at «  hctfit  corresponding 
to  the  range. 

With  sailing  ships  about  the  middle  of  the  t^th  century  the 
angle  of  heel  of  the  vessel  when  it  was  sailing  on  a  'wind  was 
ascertabed  from  the  ship's  penduhun,  and  the  lee  guns  devated 
or  the  weather  gun*  deprnsed  to  compensate  by  means  of  a 
graduated  wooden  stave  called  a  "  bed  scale "  of  which  one  end 
was  placed  on  the  deck  or  last  titp  of  the  carriage  whilst  the 
upper  end  read  in  connection  with  a  acak  of  degrees  engraved 
on  the  flat  end  of  the  cascable. 

Subsequently  the  term  "  tangent  d^t "  was  given  to  the 
"  tangent  scales,"  and  they  were  fitted  Into  boles  made  in  the 
body  of  the  gun — the  loreught  usually  being  fitted  to  a  hole 
fai  the  gun  near  the  trunnions.  Two  pairs  of  si^ts — one  at 
each  tide— were  generally  arranged  for,  and  in  rifled  guns  the 
botes  for  the  tangent  sight  bars  were  indined  to  csmpensatc 
f^  the  drift  of  the  projectile.  As  the  drift  an^  varies  with 
the  muzzle  velodly,  the  tangent  u^ts  of  howitzers  were  set 
vertically,  so  that  for  the  various  diarges  used  the  deflection 
to  compensate  for  drift  had  to  be  i^vea  on  the  head  of  the  sight 
bar.  Modem  forms  of  sights  are  deaaibed  asd  illustrated  in  the 
article  Sicuis. 

Breech-loading  ordnance  dates  from  about  the  end  of  the 
14th  century,  or  soon  after  the  introduction  of  cannon  into 

England  (Brackenburj',  Proc.  R.AJ.  v.  32).  The 
fg^gf—  gun  body,  in  some  cases,  was  fixed  to  a  wood 
niihuiii   cradle  by  iron  straps  and  .the  breech  portion  kept  in 

position  between  the  muzde  portion  and  a  vertical 
blodc  of  wood  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  cradle,  by  a  wedge.  Acd- 
dents  must  have  been  common,  and  improvements  were  made 
by  dropping  the  breech  or  chamber  of  the  weapon  into  a  re< 
cepude,  sdiidly  forged  on  or  fastened  by  lugs  to  the  rear  end 
of  the  gun  (fig.  7)^  This  system  was  used  for  smaU  guns  otdy, 
Mid  as  wall  piecea,  fee.,  which  cotild  not  beeadlyloMledatthe 
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muzzle  owing  to  the  poaition  In  wUch  they  were  placed,  aad  in 
order  to  obtain  rapidity  each  gun  was  fumlibed  with  tevcnJ 
chambers. 

Guns  of  thb  natun^  caBcd  Pttrlenfes  a  Braza,  were  used  1» 
particular  podtionoeven  at  theend  of  the  i7thccntury.  Moreth 
states  that  they  carried  a  stone  ball  of  from  a  lb  to  14  ft,  tMA 


FlO.  7.— Eaily  Breedt^laadef. 


was  placed  In  the  bore  of  the  gun  and  kept  in  position  hy  wads. 
The  chambers,  resembling  an  ordinary  tankard  in  shape,  had  a 
qngot  formed  on  thdr  front  end  which  entered  into  a  oorrc' 
spending  recess  at  the  rear  end  of  the  bore  and  so  formed  a  rude 
joint.  Each  chamber  was  nearly  filled  with  powder  and  the 
mouth  closed  by  a  wood  stopper  driven  hi;  it  was  then  inserted 
into  the  breech  of  the  gun  and  secured  by  a  wedge.  Even  with 
feeble  gunpowder  this  means  of  securing  the  chamber  does  not 
commend  itself,  but  as  powder  improved  there  was  a  greater 
probability  of  the  breech  end  of  the  gun  giving  way;  besides 
which  the  escape  of  the  powder  gas  from  the  imperfea  joint 
between  the  dumber  and  gun  must  have  caused  great  in- 
convenience. To  these  causes  must  be  attributed  the  general 
disuse  of  the  breech-loading  system  during  the  iSth  and  first 
half  of  the  19th  centuries. 

Robins  mentions  {Tracts  of  Gunnery,  p.  337)  that  experi- 
mental  breech-loading  rifled  pieces  bad  been  tried  ia  1745  in 
England  to  surmount  the  difficulty  of  bading  from  the  muzzle. 
In  these  there  was  an  opening  made  in  the  side  of  the  breech 
which,  after  the  loading  had  been  completed,  was  closed  by  a 
screw.  The  breech  arrangement  (fig.  8)  of  the  rifled  gun  in- 


^  ^   ^  ^ 

Fic.  8.— Cavalli  Gun,  1845. 

vented  by  Major  Cavalli,  a  Sardinian  officer,  in  i&iS,  was  far 
superior  to  anything  tried  previoudy.  Alter  the  projectile  and 
charge  had  been  loaded  into  the  gun  through  the  bieiedi,  a  cast 
iron  cylindricd  plug,  cupped  on  the  front  face,  was  introduced 
into  the  chamber;  a  cc^^>er  ring  was  placed  against  its  rear 
face;  finally  a  strong  iron  wedge  was  passed  through  the  body 
of  the  gun  borizonts^y  just  in  rear  of  the  jAag,  and  prevented 
it  being  bbwn  out  of  the  gua.  In  England  the  bvecdi  of  one 
of  the  ezpcrimentd  guns  was  blown  off  after  only  a  ftw  loundt 
had  been  fired.  In  Wahrendorfl's  gun,  invented  in  1846,  the 
breech  arrangement  (fig.  g)  was  very  dmilar  in  piinc^e  to  the 
Cavalli  gun.  In  addition  to  the  breech  plug  and  horizontal 
wedge  there  was  an  iron  door,  hinged  to  the  breech  face  of  the 
gun,  which  carried  a  rod  attached  to  tbe  rear  of  the  breech  phig. 
The  borlsontd  wedge  had  a  ikit  cut  from  lu  li^t  side  to  the 
centre,  ao  that  it  might  fredy  pus  this  rod.  After  loading, 
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Plate  II. 
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Plats  III. 


Fig.  60.— British  i8-pr.  Qiuck-firing  Gun. 


Fig.  61. — ^British  i8-pr.  Quidc-firing  Gun  and  Limber. 


Plate  IV. 
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Plate  VI. 
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tie  Upced  door,  wftb  the  breech  phis  Rttlag  MOSnst  iu  front 
face,  wu  smtBf  into  tbe  breech  optniag,  and  the  pluf  wu 
pMhed  iorvifd  to  ita  poaitko  in  the  chaoibctof  tha  gun;  tbe 


no.  9^WakKwlafS  Gun.  1846. 


wedge  waa  then  pushed  «cro**  to  prevent  tbe  phig  being  Uown 
back,  nad,  finaUy,  a  nut  ioewed  to  the  rear  end  of  tbe  plug 
ted  w«a  livca  a  cirtpk  of  tuna  ao  that  all  waa  made  tight  and 
ttmre.  After  firing,  the  breech  was  opened  by  cerentog  these 
epcfatiooa. 

Tbe  Annatioog  ajntem  of  breecb-loading  Intioduced  in  1854 
«aa  the  fint  to  ^ve  aatisfactoey  rcsnlu;  its  liinple  dcdgn  and 
few  parts  pfoduttd  a  (avourablc  eSect  in  the  mindt  of  artillerists, 
wUcfa  was  increased  by  the  excellent  accuracy  obtaiud  in 
Aoetiag.  Tha  gun  (fig.  10}  bad  a  removable  breech  block  having 


c 

u= 

Pic.  lo^-^Ainutroiig  Bi»  Amngnncot. 

fln  Ita  tnat  face  a  coned  copper  ring  which  fitted  into  a  coned 
t— *™g  at  the  breech  end  of  the  powder  chamber.  The  breech 
Uaitk  waa  aecnied  by  means  of  a  powcrfol  breeck-screw;  a  hole 
was  made  through  the  screw  so  that,  in  loading,  tbe  shell  and 
csitiidte  conld  be  passed  through  it  after  tbe  breech  block  had 
been  removed.  After  loading,  tlte  block  was  dropped  into  its 
place  and  tbe  breech  screw  tamed  r^xdly  so  that  it  might  jam 
tbe  Uock  against  its  seatini^  and  so  prevent  the  escape  <rf  powder 
gas  when  the  gun  was  fired.  This  gun  waa  moat  succesafnl,  and 
a  great  mmbnr  of  guns  this  type  were  toon  introdaccd  into 
the  BifUih  army  and  navy. 

They  wen  employed  hi  the  CUna  campaign  of  i860,  and 
aatisEactocy  reports  were  made  as  to  tbdr  servlceableocss;  but 
i^fle  the  breeA  I— dingsyitenAadobtaineda&rm  footing  on  the 
COatinent  «<  Ewope.  then  ms  a  ttteng  prejudice  against  it  in 
logland,  and  about  1864  M.I,.R.  guns  wen  adopted.  Brcech- 
loadetadid  not  again  find  favour  until  about  1 8S1,  when  a  demand 
was  ntftde  for  mm  powevfid  guns  than  the  HX.R.  In  conse- 
M-L.  guns  hnving  enUrged  chambers  for  bwDing  large 
charges  of  prbmatic  powder  were  npe^entcd  wfth  by  the 
Ebvick  Ordnance  Co.  and  subsequently  by  the  War  Office. 
The  remits  were  so  pronustngthat  means  were  tought  for  further 
impwreiaeMta,  and  breech-Ioadlng  gvaa,  baling  tbe  Eltwick 
cap  obtuimtlon.  woe  leintraduced. 


Up  to  about  18^  the  dlaaaMioos  of  canoti  had  been  pcapor> 
ttoned  by  meana  cd  empirical  rules,  as  the  real  prindptes  under- 
lying the  conatructicn  of  ordnance  liad  been  little  _  _ 
uodentood.  It  waa  known  of  course  that  a  gun  ms  SmT 
subjected  to  two  foadaaaental  strcsaes — a  drcnn- 
fer«itial  tendon  tending  to  apBt  the  gun  open  longitudinally,  and 
a  longitudinal  tenaioQ  tending  to  pull  tbe  gun  apart  leugthwiaci 
Xhe  longitudinal  strength  of  a  gun  ia  usually  gnatly  in  caoaa 
ofanynequiieaients.  UbeaaylodemcHutntetfcatanyse'nIled 
homogeneous  gun,  a  gun  made  of  solid  material  and  not 
built  tq>,  sooQ  reaches  a  limit  of  thirkiMai  bQrond  which 
additional  ihickneaa  b  practically  usetoa  in  giving  strength 
to  resist  circumferential  stien.  Thie  ia  due  to  tbe  faa  that  the 
stress  on  tbe  metal  near  the  bore  ia  far  higher  than  on 
the  outer  portion  and  sooaieadiea  Ita  maxtnuun  leristance  whidi 
addiUonal  tfalckneaa  of  metal  does  not  mateilallylncnai&  The 
gun  can,  however,  be  arranged  to  withstand  a  considerably 
higher  working  pressure  by  building  it  up  on  tbe  principle  of 
faiittal  tensiona.  The  tamt  bkym  of.the  metal  are  thnriv 
compressed  so  that  tbe  gas  pressure  has  first  to  levetae  tUs 
oorapreasion  and  then  to  extend  tbe  metat  The  gun  barrel 
supported  by  the  contraction  of  the  outer  hoopo  will  then  be  able 
to  endue  a  gas  pressure  which  can  be  eaproscd  as  being  pro- 
portlonalto  tbeinitbl«Mi^rcMtmphis  tliee>lnf4Hi,whereaaiBdH 
old  type  solid  gun  it  was  pnpctttlonal  to  the  csfcinfM  only.  The 
firu  to  emid^  successf uUy  this  impnlant  piiac^  for  all  parte 
of  a  gun  was  Lord  Annstroag  (f  .■.),  who  In  1S55-1S56  pcoduced 
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a  breech4oadfaig  Md  gun  with  a  ited  (mikI  sttugthened  by 
wrought  iron  hoops.  In  this  system  (fig.  11)  wnradit  Iron  co&s 
were  shrunk  over  one  another  so  that  the  Inner  tube,  at  barrel, 
wu  placed  In  a  state  of  contpresslen  and  the  outer  portions  la 
a  state  <rf  lenAm— the  parts  so  proportioned  that  eadi  p^rma 
lumadmnmdntjrfaitetfsthigthepieasoie  from  within.  Farther, 
by  fonahig  the  outer  parte  of  wrought  Im  bar  ooQed  round  m 
mandrB  and  then  wddbg  the  ceil  hito  a  Mild  hoop,  tlut  fibre 
of  the  iron  was  arranged  dmndeicatlally  and  was  thus  in 
the  best  position  to  ic^  tfaia  stress.  These  outer  were 
shrunk  over  a  hoUow  teeecb-piece  of  forged  iron,  bavmg  the  fibre 
running  lengthwise  to  «aht  the  tongitndmalstrtM.  The  several 
nliadeis  were  dirunk  over  tbe  itcd  inner  tube  or  band,  to 
obtain  tbe  necessary  compression  tbe  exterior  diameter  of  the 
ianer  portion  ia  turned  In  a  lathe  afightly  greater  than  the  interior 
diameter  of  the  outa  coiL  The  outer  coH  Is  heated  and  eqiands; 
it  b  then  slipped  over  the  Inner  porUcm  and  contracta  on  cooling. 
It  tbe  strength  of  tbe  two  parts  has  been  properiy  adjusted  the 
outer  will  remain  In  a  state  of  tendon  and  the  Inner  In  a  stste 
of  compression. 

Every  nation  hsa  adopted  thb  fbudamental  principle  which 
governs  all  systems  of  modem  gun  copttnctlon.  The  windhig, 
at  a  high  tension,  of  thin  wire  Of  ribbon  cm  the  bartd  on  one  of 
the  outer  cofls  may  be  considered  as  having  ao  exactly  similar 
eflect  to  the'  shrinking  of  thin  hoops  over  one  another.  The 
American,  Dr  Woodbridge,  claims  to  have  originated  the  system 
of  strengthening  guM  by  wire  In  1850;  Brunei,  the  great  railway 
engineer,  sbo  had  similar  plans;  to  Longridge,'  hoWvcr,  bekup 
the  credit  of  pointing  out  the  proper  mode  of  wlndftig  on  tbe' 
wire  with  initial  tendon  co  adjusted  as  to  make  the  firing  tension 
tU.  tha  tanioo  widdi  exisU  when  tbe  gun  b  fired)  of  tbe 
wire  noifonn  for  the  maximum  proof  powder  pressure.  Great 
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taetxM  attended  tbe  etfly  intfwNcUoa  «l  tlM  eoD  erttem. 
Large  namben  (about  3500)  «f  breecb-kwding  Annttrong  funs 
from  a- 5  in.  to  y  In.  odibra  were  nuuiufact«rcd  for  EdrUwI 
«loMi  moit  of  that  had  butdt  of  oaOed  Iron,  but  aottd  forged 
iron  bairdi  were  alw  cni[Aoycd  awl  a  lew 
were  of  ste^  Una  manolactuie  continued 
until  1867,  when  M.L.  guns  built  upon  tfaecoU 
system  (fg.  11)  with  the  FicBch  fetra  of  rifling 
were  adopted;  but  aa  the  hnowledge  tt  the 
proper  treatment  and  tbe  qnallly  «f  the  tteel 
had  improved,  sted  barrels  bored  from  a  solid 
ated  for^ng  were  mostly  used;  the  exterior 
layen  were  stiU  iron  hoops  with  tbe  fibre  of  tbe 
metal  dispcwed  u  In  the  original  type^  In 
order  to  cheapen  mamifactute  the  coUa  were 
tbidcened.  by  Mr  Prsser  of  Woolwkh  Anenal, 
so  that  a  few  thick  coib  were  OMd  fatftead  of ' 
a  number  of  thin  ones  (fig.  ij). 

In  the  Fnuer  tytttta  an  attempt  was  mode  to 
obtain  rigidity  oif  conaCruction  aod  additional 
bneiludinat  itrcoEth  by  interlocking  the  various 
colls  from  breech  to  munle:  this  feature  rttU 
exists  iij  all  designs  adopted  by  tbs  Engtith 
govenunent,  but  londgn  designers  do  not  favour  it  altocetber,  and 
many  of  tbeir  pins  of  tbe  latest  type  have  a  number  of  short 
independent  hoop*  shrunk  on,  especially  over  the  chase.  Their  view 
is  that  movements — such  as  stietchuic  of  the  inner  parts — are 
bound  to  take  place  under  the  huge  forces  acting  upon  the  tubes, 
and  that  it  b  better  to  aOow  freedom  for  these  to  take  phoe 
naturally  rather  than  to  make  any  attempt  to  retard  them.  On 
the  other  hand  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  rlpd  oonatmction  is 
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A  stronger  malerial  than  ordinary  carbon  gen  steel  was  coase* 
quently  demanded  from  the  sted-makers,  in  order  to  kecpthe  weights 
of  the  heavier  natures  of  guns  witMn  reasonable  limits.  The  demand 
was  awt  by  the  introductloa  of  a  gim  atari  having  about  4%  «1 
luckd  hi  aoditioD  to  about  0-4%  of  carfaea.   This  alkiy  gives  gnat 


Fig.  ta. — Mi-  Gun  Construction. 
eetiJashw  •»  strength  aad  dHmhilily,  but  it  Is  esaential  that 
tubes  of  tlie  highest  quality  <rf  sted  should  be  employed. 

The  actual  building  iq>  of  a  guo  entaib  operations  which  are 
exactly  similar,  whether  it  be  of  the  M.L.  or  BX,  system;  and 
tbe  hardening  treatment  of  tbe  sted  is  also  the  iame— tbe  coiled 
irofk  boopewben  wdded,  of  course,  received  do  such  treatment. 


Fic.  13.— MX.  Gun  Construction  (Fraser). 
Fig.  14  ibowa  tbe  vaiiotu  stages  of  building  up  a  B.I~  gun  and 
illustrates  at  tbe  same  time  the  ptindple  of  the  intedocking 
system. 

The  sted  bands  of  tbe  M.L. gnas  wera  (bfged  solid:  the  material 
was  then  tested  so  as  to  deteruune  tbe  most  auitsble  tempentureat 
which  tbe  oil  hardening  treatment  should  be  carried  out  after  the 
barrd  had  been  bored.  The  bofcd  band  was  sknpty  heated  to  tbe 
icqmicd  tampesatm  and  plined  vwticalty  iMo  •  tank  ol  oiL 
The  iubssquMt  aanesling  pcoccss  waa  not  utrodHced  mitil  aoote 
yean  after;  it  b  tbenfoce  not  to  be  wondered  at  thM  sted  premd 
untinstworthy  and  so  was  used  with  reluctaore. 

Since  ilto  the  aud  Industry  haa  esade  so  madi  pmrass  thst  thb 
matetfalbanv  Maided  an  the  metal  most  to  be  leCsdoo.  Tbelong 
bi|b-po*KrgHaa,So«evef,tequiie  tobe  workedat  a  greater  chamber 
preMure  than  the  older  BX.  guns,  with  which  is  tons  or  1$  lona  per 
tquare  Inch  was  comidefed  tbe  raasimum.  with  the  designs  now 
produced  I  ^  tona  to  ao  tons  par  squaie  indh  workaag  pnasnta  ia  the 
'  chamber  b  tSe  geeonl  ndb 


Fio.  14.— Modem  B.L.  Constnctioo. 
toughness  and  endurance  undera  suitable  oil  hardeninfund  snnenVng 
process,  the  yielding  stress  being  about  aCi  tooa  to  sS  tons  and  tlw 
breaking  stress  from  SS  Ions  to  U  tons  per  square  inch,  with  aa 
elonntion  of  16%.  The  tests  for  ordinary  carbiMi  gun  sted  are: 
"  yield  not  km  than  ai  tons,  breakiog  stress  between  34  tons  and 
44  tons  per  aquam  inch,  and  dongaiiao  17%." 

The  tooghnem  of  nidKl  sted  bngings  renden  tbcm  moch  men 
difficult  to  machine,  but  the  advantages  have  been  so  great  that 
practically  all  barrds  and  hoops  (except  jackets)  of  modem  guns 
are  now  made  of  this  material. 

Tbe  eun  sted,  whether  of  tbe  carbon  or  nickel  quality,  used  la 
England  and  most  foreign  countries,  is  prepared  by  the  open  hcanh 
meuiod  in  a  regenerative  cas  furnace  of  the  Swmens- 
Martintype(stelKOMA)iDSrSB[.).  Tbe  steel  is  run  from 
the  fumsce  into  a  bige  tadte,  previously  heated  by  gas. 
and  from  this  it  is  allowed  to  run  into  a  cast  iron  isgot  mould  of 
,     from  10  to  la  ft.  high  and  3  ft.  or  more  in  diameter.  With  very 

M large  ingots  two  furnaces  may  have  to  be  employed.  The  estemu 
shape  of  these  ingots  varies  In  different  steel  works,  tmt  they  are  so 
arranged  that,  as  the  bigot  sbwly  cools,  the  contiactioo  of  the  metal 
shall  not  set  up  dangerons  internal  stresses  The  top  of  the  ingot 
is  generally  ponus,  and  consequently,  after  coding,  it  b  uiiul 
for  about  one-thml  of  the  length  of  the  ingot  to  be  cut  from  the  top 
and  lemdted;  a  small  part  of  the  bottom  b  abo  often  discarded. 
The  centre  of  the  larger  ingots  u  also  inclined  Co  be  unsound,  and 
a  hole  b  therdore  bored  tbmigh  tbem  to  remove  thb  part-  la  the 
WUtwoeth  and  Harmet  awtfiods  of  Aoid  comnresstd  sted,  tUa 
porosity  at  the  top  and  centre  of  tbe  ingot  does  not  occur  10 
the  same  extent,  and  a  much  gitater  portion  caa  therdore  be 
utilised. 

The  sound  portion  of  the  Ingot  b  now  heated  fa  a  rdMathv  eas 
furnace,  which  b  usually  but  In  dose  prasimity  to  a  bydranUc 
foidagpicM  (fg.  15,  Plate  1,).  TUs  prem  u  now  abnost  esdoavdy 
used  for  forging  tbe  sted  in  place  of  tbe  steam  hsmmers  whicfa  were 
fonoerty  an  important  feature  In  all  large  works.  The  largest  of 
tboe  steam  hammers  could  not  dciivcr  a  Mow  of  nradi  man  Ibaa 
some  500  fL  tons  of  energyt  with  the  hydraulic  press,  hoaevcr, 
the  pressure  amounts  to,  tar  ordinary  purposes,  from  1000  tonf  to 
5000  tons,  while  for  the  manufacturoirfarmonr  plates  it  may  amount 
to  as  much  a*  in  noo  or  13,000  torn. 

Fur  for^in^-.  r>l  H-\n.  internal  di.inii-cer  and  upwards,  tbe  bored  out 
in^iit.  juii  iiu'-niiiiniil,  is  foi^rd  h'jiiuw  on  a  tubular  mandril,  kept 
cool  by  r  ruiiiiiiit  itinrj^li  ibv  i.enttc;  from  two  to  four  hours 
fori;iiw  ^"'k  iMii  Iw  [ififurmivi  l>.(r,re  the  metal  has  cooled  down 
toi)  iriiK  h.  r.i  TiLi.illy  nnc  em\  U  ilie  Ingot  b  forced  down  to  the 
piopt  r  -.I?'-;  ii  K  ihrn  ri-lit.^icil  ;inil  ibe  Other  end  eimibily  mated. 

'1  he  li>rh:iiiK"<  tliL'  !<ici'LinU  the  »ul>«qoen^ operations  have  a  very 
markcil  irillucna-  nn  ih-i  simcture  of  the  metal,  a*  will  be  seen  tnna 
tbe  micro-  photogr:i,,hs  iliown  in  (he  STtide  AlioTS,  where  (a)  and 
(ft)  show  (he  strudure  n<  thi-  c:iM  otcel  o(  the  acttial  ingot;  bom 
this  it  will  be  noticed  ih.il  the  <:r>'!,<al'i  an  very  hrge  and  prominent, 
but,  OS  the  metal  pj<i«cs  through  the  varioua  opctatioaa,  these 
crystal*  become  smaller  anil  less  pronounced.  Thus  ff)  aad  (A 
show  tbe  metal  after  lorging :  it)  shows  tbe  pcatSlc  Structure  with 
a  magnilication  of  1000  diameters,  which  dwappean  on  the  tted 
being  oB  hardened,  and  (V)  abows  the  oil  hardawd  and  annealed 
crystals.  At  the  Bofors  Works  in  Sweden,  gun  bamb  up  to  34  cm. 
(9-5  in.)  calibre  have  been  formed  of  an  unfbrged  cast  steel  tube; 
but  this  practice,  although  allowinit  of  the  production  of  an  in- 
eapenavc  gun,  i*  not  (ollosrcd  by  other  nations. 

Af tH  the  f osgbK  b  completad,  it  b  annealed  by  idteating  aad 
coottag  dowly.  and  test  pieces  are  cvt  from  each  end  tangeotially 
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to  the  cucuafemmof  the  bon;  tkeae  an  teated  to  axcttBitt  tlw 
qudity  «(  tl)t  itccl  in  the  soil  lUtc 

It  ia  found  that  the  ^lullty  of  the  ttttX  b  giMtly  improved  by 
faixiiic-  *o  lonr  »  tbli  m  not  carried  so  Ur  aa  to  act  up  a  Uniaar 
■tnctitre  in  the  metml,  which  b  thereby  rendmd  kw  auitoble  (or 
pu  cDoHnictioa — fadiiE  weaker  ocnNa  the  hrninae  than  ia  the 
lAer  dinctfons.  It  is  tSa  MnMd  over-foipd. 

II  tke  teata  u«  «r>if«ctory  the  foising  la  nu^-tunud  and  bond, 
Ikn  wfcMted  ts  « teajMntura  «f  abMit  'i6oo*T,  ud  banlened  by 
phngiac  It  taM  a  vertical  tudc  of  npewL  TUa  pracoi  to  ■  aotne- 
■tat  cntiod  OM  and  gnat  care  ia  ohMnwd  in  mdfamljr  *i-g, 
lo  the  nqaired  tempcratnK^  the  whole  of  the  fociiag  in  a  furaaec 
in  daw  pcxmiouty  to  the  oil  tank,  into  which  it  la  plunged  aad 
tampletay  Mibmeiicd  aa  raptdty  as  poaaible.  In  aom*  caaee  the 
•fl  in  the  taok  ia  cirnilated  by  pumping,  ao  that  anifarmlty  ai  cooling 
ia  enaofcd ;  and,  in  addition,  the  oil  tank  ia  mmandBd  oy  a  water 
jachet  which  abo  helpa  to  keep  it  at  a  naiform  beat.  The  farging  b 
tobaequeatfy  again  heated  to  about  i»)0*  F.  and  allowvd  to  cod 
tiowly  bjr  being  placed  In  warn  Caad,  Ac  Thia  latf  opetatioa  b 
imcd  ■Biwaliiii  and  b  intended  to  diadpate  any  [nteraal  itieaa 
wVA  may  have  oeen  induced  la  the  forgiag  by  aay  of  the  previoua 
piocuaea.  eapecially  that  of  oUJiardconir.  After  ihb  anneaBag 
ptoceas  a  aecond  set  of  tft  (rieca,  two  for  teaaib  and  two  for  bendii^ 
lett.  are  cut  from  each  end  of  the  forging  in  the  poHtiooa  above 
nentiooed ;  for  gun*  of  has  than  s-ln.  calibre  otdy  half  thb  namber 
cf  teat  pieces  b  taken;  and  with  boMa of  loa  tluB  48  in.  la  length 
the  teat  piecea  are  taken  only  fnm  tMcMd  which  fanned  the  iqiper 
part  of  tne  cntt  ingot. 

In  all  caaee  of  annealed  ateel  the  test  fnecea  of  a  in.  length  aad 
0-5U  in.  diameter  must  give  the  itipulated  teat*  according  to  tbe 
cfauacter  of  the  itecL  For  breech  scMwa  tbe  aMd  b  made  of  a 
harder  qnalitv,  a*  it  baa  to  reaiat  a  cruahing  atrcaa.  Tbaae  are  the 
tnti  required  in  Engbnd,  bat  they  differ  in  dlflercnt  couotrica:  for 
iestancc  in  France  a  harder  cbia  «f  oubon  atoel  ia  cmployod  for 
hoope,  in  which  the  tenaile  atrrngtb  anM  oot  be  leaa  than  44-5  tona, 
aer  the  daatic  limit  bae  than  38>5  tout  per  aqoai*  iAcfc,  awMr  must 
the  doBcatioa  fall  below  i>%. 

Aaauming  that  the  testa  of  the  annealed  forging  are  satisfactory, 
the  forging,  which  we  win  auppose  to  bea  barret,  b  tested  for  stnight- 
■esa  and  if  necessary  rectified.  It  b  then  roacMumed  in  a  btbe 
(fig.  16)  "  to  break  tbe  akin  "  (aa  it  b  tcrmca  technically)  and  so 
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interior  of  the  covering  t^kM^fAfniahed  to  suit.  The  iiiiaiiM 
tioup  is  allowed  usualJv  a«bUMNM«b linkage,  or  komctimea  mS 
.15  ii  is  dimply  intntled  aa  a  protection  to  the  wire  and  to  g>v« 
l')ii)jiiudiii3l  fcirengih ;  but  in  order  lo  place  it  over  the  wire  it  must 
K-  fitalcd  and  ib\i»  some  liltte  contraction  always  does  take  place 
(.n  coolinE.  The  heat  to  which  these  hoops  are  brouRht  for  shrinking 
luvor  exceeds  that  used  in  annealing,  oilicrwiie  Uic  modifjing 
effects  of  this  process  would  be  inlerfcred  uilli. 

In  the  earliest  modern  type B.L.  guns,  ihv  breech  screw  engaged 
directly  with  a  acrsw  tta<cad  cut  In  the  barrel,  which  thus  had  to 
resiit  a  brge  portfoB,  if  not  all,  of  tbe  hmgitudinal  stress.  This  wai 
also  the  ^sten  fint  adopted  in  France,  but  there  are  certain 
ubjectioas  to  it,  tbe  ptiociiial  bdoK  that  the  barrel  must  be  I 
laree  diameter  to  Dieertne  longitudinal  stress,  and  this  in  com 
reduces  the  circumferential  Strength  of  the  gun.  Again.tbet 
of  the  acrew  b  always  coniidcrably  larser  than  tlw  )irceiih  <_._  _ 
and  so  an  sbnipt  change  of  section  takes  idace,  which  i  ta  dways 
best  to  avmd  m  structures  liable  to  sudden  ahoclcs.  TM~thi£k 
barrel,  however,  gives  stiffness  a^inst  bencUng  and,  moreover,  does 
not  main-ially  lengthen  with  firing;  thin  barrels  on  tbe  other  haod 
arc  gradually  extended  by  the  drawing  out  action  ol  the  shot  as  it 
is  forced  through  the  gun-  In  some  large  gUDS  with  excessively  Ihtn 
barrels  this  action  was  so  pronounced  hs  to  entail  consldciane 
inconvenience,  la  the  English  system  the  breech  screw  Is  engaged 
cither  in  the  breech  piece,  t,e.  the  hoop  which  is  shninLc  on  over 
the  breech  end  of  the  barrel,  or  in  a  apccial  bush  screwed  into  the 
breech  piece.  This  latter  method  auita  the  latest  system  of  con- 
struction in  which  the  breech  piece  is  put  on  the  barrel  from'the 
niuzik-,  «hilf  willi  thu  cMtlkr  typt  it  was  r>m  on  from  the  breech  end. 

Wiih  the  c;iilii-r  mixlern  ^^uiis  slioit  Jilujim  were  used  whenever 
pos-ililf,  for  in'l.iiiti;,  over  ihe  chav?,  priririp.'illy  because  (he 
stci-l  in  .li.irt  l<-iif;(hs  w.ns  leis  lik.ly  tn  (uju.jin  tl.iAS,  but  the 
inil.iliiitt'icJl  pn-dses  of  slii'l  ni:ikin;.-  <ii  vcloii-d  tlie  (iL<i-.-i[i  (or 
(his  dihuppe.ircd.  ;in<l  ilur  Ii(ki[is  bcLjnit  i;r;idii,ill\  lun^tr.  Tlii-.  hail 
however,  incre^n-ii  riVire--|)iinJiiii:ly  ihi-  ililiii  iilt ies  in  Ixjiini^  and 
turning,  and.  to  a  much  t;ii  :iii-r  t.iltiil.  llion.  encountered  in  Luilding 
Up  the  gun.  In  ihii  operation  the  grealest  care  has  lo  be  laken,  or 
warping  will  occur  durinjt  heating.  The  tubes  are  heated  in  a  vertical 
cylindncal  furnace,  gas  jets  playing  both  on  the  exterior  and  interior 
of  the  tube.  When  au&oeat^  bit,  koom  by  tba  diameter  of  the 
tube  wpwrthtiga  ti^/K^^aiimtfifmmmi. the  tuba .* 


Tia.  iS^-lAtba  aaed 

prevtnt  ararplng  during  the  subsequent  operatioos.  It  b  then 
bored  out  lo  nearly  the  finished  dimension  and  afterwards  fine 
turned  on  the  exterior.  In  tbe  mtantime  tba.  Other  portioas  cf  tha 
gun  are  ia  progress,  and  aa  b  (a  far  easier  to  turn  down  the  outnde 
af  a  ndic  tnan  to  bore  out  the  interior  of  the  superimposed  one  to 
the  exact  meuaraBenn  leqnlred  to  allow  fbrArinkaic,  the  Interior 
of  the  jacket  and  otiier  hoops  arc  bored  out  and  finished  before  the 
caterior  of  die  internal  tubes  or  of  the  barrel  U  fine  turned.  The 
iwitii  III  of  boring  b  illustrated  in  fig.  17.  The  barrel  or  hoop  A.  to 
be  bend,  is  paued  through  the  revolving  headstock  B  and  firmlv 
held  by  laws  C.  the  other  end  being  supported  on  rollers  D.  A 
bead  E,  mounted  on  tlic  end  of  a  bonng  lur  F.  b  drawn  gndually 
thraogh  the  barret,  a*  it  revolves,  b^  the  lending  acrev  K  actuated 
by  tbe  gear  G.   The  boring  head  is  prodded  with  tsni  or  mon 


In  Gwi  CoMtractko. 

raised  out  of  the  foHuce  M  dropped  vertically  ow^&tVel  or 
other  portion  of  thefgun  (Bib  I^te  11.}.  In  coefing  it  khrinka 
kmgitudinally  aa  well  as  OiicumlcrentiallY,  and  In  order  to  avoid 
gaps  between  adjt^ing  tibe*  (he  tube  b,  after  being  placed  in 
poBtion,  cooled  at  one  end  by  a  ring  of  water  jets"  to  make  it  grip, 
while  the  oihcr  portion*  are  kept  hot  by  rings  of  burniog  gas 
flames,  which  ai*  successively  extinguished  to  allow  the  hoop  to 
shorten  gradually  and  thus  prevent  internal  longitudioat  strev.  A 
stream  of  water  is  also  directed  along  tbe  interior  of  the  gun 
during  the  building  up  process,  in  order  to  ensure  the  hoop  cooting 
from  the  interior.  After  the  building  up  has  been  completed,  the 
barret  is  fine-bored,  then  chambered  and  rifled.  The  bieoch  is  then 
screwed  either  for  the  bush  or  bretch  apcw  and  the,  breech 
mechanism  fitted  lp^jbegf-.|  ^ttfsiiii.'^  .    i  .  i 


Fi«,  17- — Boring. 


 .  took,  aad  ■(»  with  a  ■umber  of  brass  pins  or  plem  of 

Inrd  wood  to  act  as  guides,  in  order  to  keep  the  bonng  head  central 
after  it  has  cnterea  the'  urrd.  The  revolving  headstock  B  U 
Arren  by  a  fadt  and  wRaUe  mring.  _ 

WkkvlMgw^paanAmlaMttfhUdiflMnt.  Tbewira 
to  woood  on  to  its  tube,  which  has  been  previously  line  turned  the 
dianincr  ol  the  wire  b  then  carefully  measured  lod  ihfi 


In  order  to  obtain  additional  longftudinal  stiength  the  outer 
tubes  are  so  amnacd  that  each  hotiks  on  to  its  neighbour  from 
muitte  to  breech.  Thus,  the  chase  hoop  hooks  on  to  the  barret  by 
a  step,  and  the  succeeding  hoopa  hook  on  to  each  otlier  until  the 
jacket  to  reached  which  to  thui  secured  to  the  breech  piece  by  a 
strong  Krewcd  ring.  In  all  the  htcst  pattama  of  Englbh  «» 
tlwK  to  a  iImIb  cBHt  hoop  covcriaf  the  fomud  partm  or  tbe 
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fun  Mid  a  Ucta  eowriof  th*  bMcb  MRlm.  h  unn 
which  litDpUSa  the  dMipi  bat  incMue*  (be  <UAcultiei  trf 
factnre. 

Wire  fuu  an  now  made  of  almnt  all  calibre*,  magfiig  inw  3  in- 
to u  io.  Many  antboritiea  objoctod  to  guu  ct  Um  caUbn  ttan 


Fio,  19, — Wire  Faiteninc. 

4-7  in.  beini  wound  with  wire,  >•  they  coondefcd  that  on  diameten 
we>  imall  the  interior  uirface  o(  each  lanr  of  wire  ia  over-compreMcd, 
while  the  exterior  ii  too  raucb  eucnded;  but  by  propoftionint  the 
ihlcknew  of  the  wire  to  the  diameter  o(  the  tube  on  which  it  i* 
wound  there  ia  no  naaon  for  thia  to  be  lo. 

The  wire  U  wound  on  the  barrel  at  a  eemdn  teonoo,  aaoertaioed 
tnr  calculation,  and  varj^M  fram  aboat  50  loni  per  aquare  inch  for 
the  layers  firat  wound  on  uw  nn,  to  about  js  or  40  for  the  outer 
layert.  TofaUcntiiewireattEebeginniiif  andcndievcralDethoda 
are  adopted.  In  the  Woolwich  mtcm  a  narrow  annular  ring 
(fig.  tg).  with  ilota  cut  into  one  of  ita  faces,  ia  ■brunk  on  to  the 
gun;  into  theae  ahrta  one  end  of  the  wire  i*  inierted  and  secured 
In  poaition  by  a  ateel  acrewed  plug.  The  wire  it  wound  on  (or  the 
diitance  desired  and  then  back  again  to  the  ring,  where  the  end  is 
fastened  off  In  the  same  way.  At  Ebwick  the  irira  h  fastened  by 
bending  it  into  a  dmat  cot  groow  bl  a  rimibr  annular  riiw,  but 
the  wire  is  only  fastened  off  la  the  wne  way  after  sevenl  layers 
have  been  wound, 

VfUh  each  socoecdiag  layer  ot  wire  the  Interior  Iqicrt  are  com- 
preased,  and  theae  la  turn  compreM  tbe  bancL   It  is  tbacfbre 


neceMry,  in  older  to  piweot  Oe  fatigue  of  the  material,  to  oiaka 
the  barrel  comparatively  thick,  or,  better  stilL  to  have  an  outer 
barrel  ■upcrimpoacd  on  tbe  inner  one,  TUi  latlcr  anaagoncat 
is  now  used  in  all  guns  ol  4  in.  oslibra  and  upmds.  It  ia  not  so 
impoftant  with  amaUer  guns  OS  the  banal  is  anaySRlativdy  thick; 
and  therefore  neets  the  oonditioiis. 

With  many  modem  guns  the  interior  of  the  outer  tiarrd,  tensed 
tbe  "  A  "  tube.  Is  taper  bored,  the  taivH-  end  betng  towards  the 
Jimech;  and  the  esoerior  of  the  inner  oanel  or  liaar,  calcd  ttaa 
"  inoer  A  tnb«"  M  made  tapered  to  comMMMKL  Uw  latter  is,  afitr 
care(ul  fitting,  inserted  in  the  outer  bartal  wUle  boA  are  coU,  aad 
forced  into  poatkn  by  hydiaulic  preaanDB  or  ndwc  ■MchaMcal 


The  details  of  the  marbinre  (or  wiadiot  oa  tbe  wire  («c  fig.  ao) 
differ  auuM-wliat  fan  different  works,  but  all  are  ananged  so  that  any 

desired  tension  can  be  pven  to  the  Kire  aa  it  is  being  wound  on  to 
the  gun.  The  irire  b  manufactured  in  much  tbe  same  way  aa 
ordinarywire.  A  red-lMst  bar  of  sted,  gradually  rolled  down  bctweca 
rallen  to  a  section  about  double  that  which  it  is  finally  intended  to 
have,  is  amiealed  and  carefully  pickled  in  an  acid  bath  to  detach  any 
scale.  It  Is  thcsi  wound  on  a  drum,  rtady  for  tbe  next  process 
which  coniista  in  dtawiog  it  through  gratiuated  boles  made  in  a 
hardened  steel  draw-platoi  the  wire  oeaag  often  annealed  and 
pickled  during  this  process.  The  diawplate  holes  van  in  siae  from 
sl^tly  smaller  than  the  rolled  bar  section  to  the  fiiushed  sise  of  the 
wire:  and,  as  a  rule,  the  sharp  conen  of  the  wire  are  only  gi»-«a 
by  the  last  draw.  It  is  found  that  cooaderable  wear  taJces  place  ia 
the  holes  of  tbe  draw-plate,  and  a  new  plate  may  be  required  (or 
each  hank  of  500  or  600  yds,  of  wire.  Great  importance  is  attached 
to  the  absence  <rf  scale  Irom  tbe  wire  when  it  is  being  drawn,  and, 
after  [^Jcling,  the  rolled  bar  and  wire  are  treated  with  lime  or  aotna 
similar  subrtance  to  facilitate  the  drawing.  The  tests  for  tbe 
finished  wire  are  as  follows:  it  has  to  staod  a  tensile  stress  of  frooi 
yo  to  no  tons  per  square  inch  of  section,  and  a  test  for  ductility 
in  which  a  short  length  of  wire  is  twisted  a  considerable  number  at 
turns  in  one  direction,  then  unwound  and  re-twisted  io  the  oppoMte 
direction,  without  ahoWing  rigns  of  fracture.  It  will  be  seen  thai 
the  wire  ia  extremdy  airaag  aad  tbe  moderate  strcaa  of  from  u 
to  50  tons  per  square  inch,  whliA  at  anost  it  b  called  upoa  to  wiik 
stand  in  a  gun,  la  far  less  than  iriiat  It  could  cadum  with  pericct 
aafety. 

The  irire  after  bang  manufactured  b  made  op  into  hanks  for 
storage  purposes;  but  when  required  for  gun  construction  it  b 
thwoughiy  cleaned  and  wound  on  a  drum  R  about  ft.  6  la.  ia 
diameter,  rtich  b  placed  in  one  poftioa  of  the  machine  moonoeaiaa 
with  a  powerful  faaind  friction  brake  M.  Tbe  wire  is  then  led  to  tbe 
gun  A  placed  between  centres  or  on  rollers  B.B.  paralld  to  tbe  aab 
otthe  wirednun.  By  rotatioe  tbe  gun  the  wire  b  drawn  off  (ram  the 
drum  against  the  reswtance  d  tbe  band  brake,  whidt  is  ao  designed 
that,  vy  adjusllBC  the  weigiit  S  suqiended  from  the  brake 
any  desired  resistance  can  be  given  iaorter  to  prodaee  the  neceissiy 
tension  in  the  wire  aa  It  »  baog  wound  oa  the  gnn.  The  atrcas  m 
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twbe  ii  indkated  on  ■  dial,  asd  tbe  hcadttock,  omttiDing  tin 
n  ot  vite,  ia  cajwUe  of  being  moved  along  the  bed  C  by  m 
IcadW  KRW  H,  dnven  by  ■  belt  throu^  variable  speed  amea  I; 
tiw  bm  ii  moved  along  tl>e  cofwa  by  forka  J,  tnvcnedbjrmewaK, 
which  in  their  turn  axe  actuated  by  chaiii  bdta  fnai  the  hand 
wbcd  L.  The  traversing  tpeed  ia  regubted  to  wit  the  qwed  of 
winding  by  moving  the  bdt  along  the  ipccd  cone*. 

The  wire  ia  roctangular  in  Mciion,  0-95  in.  wide  and  0-o6  in.  thkk, 
«nd  after  it  has  been  wound  on  to  the  gun  it  preaenta  a  very  even 
surface  wUcb  nquires  liitla  further  preruration.  The  diameter 
over  the  wire  ia  gauged  and  the  jaclcet  or  other  covering  hoop  is 
{aref uUy  botcd  equal  to  thia,  if  no  thrinkage  it  to  be  allow«I;  or  the 
dimen^ba  is  dlnunidied  in  acconjance  iritn  tbe  amount  of  riuinkage 
Co  be  amnged  for. 

Tbe  gun  la  built  up,  after  wiring,  in  tbe  same  manner  as  a  eua 
without  wire,  the  jacket  or  other  hoop  being  heated  ia  the  vertKsl 
gas  furnace  and  wncn  hot  enough  dropped  into  place  over  the  wire, 
cooled  by  the  ring  of  water  jets  at  the  end  fint  required  to  grip  and 
kept  hot  at  the  other,  exactly  as  before  described. 

The  machine  artanged  tor  rifling  modem  guns  is  very  dmQar 
to  that  cmplOTCd  for  the  old  muazle-loaden;  it  ia  a  special  tool 
nseQ  in  gun  construction  ontv  (fig.  ai},  and  is  in  rcalitv 
a  copying  machine.  A  iteel  or  caic-iron  bar  J  whicn 
formi  the  copy  of  the  develMwd  rifling  curve  !s  first 
made.  The  copying  bai^^hlch  is  straight  if  the  rifUng  is  to  be  uni- 
fonn  bat  cnma  il  it  is  to  be  InctMsing— is  fixed,  indioad  tt  tbe 
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bullet,  fron  the  nuisdfc  la  183$  Rtnaia  made  a  ki|a  naote  of 
experiments  with  a  rifled  gua  iavealed  by  Uontigny,  a  Bellman; 
tbit  was  not  a  mactu,  but  in  EDgtand  tbe  gona  invented  bjr 
Uajor  Cavdli.  Is  1845,  and  Iv  Buoa  WakrendorfE  la  1846, 
obtained  some  nuaaon  of  favonr.  Both  these  guns  were  btecch- 
loaden.  The  Cav»Ui  gun  had  a  bore  of  6-5  in.  diameter,  it  was 
rifled  in  two  grooves  liaving  a  unifonn  twial  of  x  in  sj  calikes. 
aM  the  elongated  prajectife  bad  two  tiba  cast  with  il  to  fit  Hib 
gioovct,  but  no  means  woe  taken  to  pnvcBt  windage.  Tbe 
WabtendorS  gua  bad  an  enlaiged  chamber  and  tbe  ban  ot 
6-37  ia.  diameter  was  nfled  tn  a  grooves;  the  prqjectik  bad  nba 
aimilai  to  that  for  tbe  Cavalli  gun;  but  Wabrendflifl  bad  also 
tiled  lead^oaied  projeOiieB,  tba  caating  being  atttdnd  bf 
(Eoovea  uadenmt  ia  the  oniaide  of  tbe  sbdL  In  i8s4  Tanfialfr 
Hibmilted  bis  pUa  of  tiffing;  in  thia  (ig.  as)  tbe  btae  wat  aade 
of  an  oval  section  which  twisted  round  the  axis  of  tfaegunfroia 
the  breech  to  tbe  muxale;  a  prqjcctile  having  an  oval  MctkB 
was  fited.  Sevoal  old  cast-iron  guns  bored  «a  this  syileA 
burst  in  the  Crimean  War  from  tbe  pn^tttUc  w«lglag  la  the 
gun.  In  iSss  Annsttoag  ecpcfinented  with  a  bteacMaadti^ 
rifled  gun,  £ring  a  laad-coatad  pcojecUle.  The  rittvainriHed 
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profKr  angle,  to  alandafda  K  on  the  machine.  Tbe  cutting  ttx>l  is 
carried  at  one  end  C  of  a  strong  hollow  cylindrical  rifling  bar  B,  the 
ollwr  end  of  which  Is  fixed  to  a  addle  M.  This  ii  moved  along  the 
bed  of  the  machine  bv  a  long  xrew  N,  and  the  rifling  bar  ii  con«- 
OacDtly  either  pushed  into  m  gun  or  withdrawn  by  the  moticM  of 
the  laodle  along  tbe  machine.  Ihiring  this  mptton  it  Is  nia<ie  to 
rotate  slowly  by  being  connected  to  tnc  copymg  bar  by  suitable 
gearing  I.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  cutting  tool  will  cut  a  spiral 
gioovc  along  the  bore  of  the  gun  in  strict  confornrity  with  the 
copy.  lo  most  Engliih  machioea  the  cutting  tool  cuts  only  as  the 
dfliflg  bar  is  drawn  out  of  the  gua:  during  the  reverse  motion  tlte 
cutter  F  ia  withdrawn  out  of  action  bv  meant  of  a  wedge  arrange* 
ment  actuated  by  a  rod  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  rifling  bar, 
which  alio  pushes  foTMrd  the  cutter  at  the  proper  time  for  cutting. 
One.  two  or  more  rooms  may  be  cut  at  one  time,  the  full  deptn 
being  attained  by  ilowly  fecdinir  the  tool  after  each  stroke.  Alter 
Snch  set  of  grooves  is  cut  tbe  rilling  bar  or  the  gun  ia  rotated  so  M 
to  bring  the  cuttera  to  a  new  position.  In  some  foreign  machines 
ths  cut  IS  taken  as  the  rifling  bar  is  pushed  into  tbe  gun. 

Rlffing  b  the  terra  tfvcn  to  the  nnmcroin  shallow  groovct 
cat  q>iraDy  along  the  bore  of  a  gun;  the  rib  between  two 
grooves  is  called  the  "  land."  Rifling  has  been  known 
for  many  years;  il  was  supposed  to  tnoeaae  the  nng^ 
and  no  doubt  did  so,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  tniUet  having 
to  be  forced  into  the  gun  during  the  loading  operation  becaate 
a  mechanical  fit  and  prevented  lo  a  great  extent  the  loss  of  eas 
by  windage  which  occurred  with  ordinary  weapons.  Kottci 
(ijao)  and  Danncr  (1551),  both  of  Nuremberg,  .arc  reflectively 
credited  as  being  the  to  rifle  gun  banels;  and  there  it  at  the 
RotundCi  Woolwich,  a  mu2zIe4oading  barrel  dated  1547  rifled 
with  six  fine  grooves.  At  this  early  pciiod,  rifling  was  applied 
only  to  small  arrns,  usually  for  q>orting  putpooes.  The 
disadvantage  of  having,  during  loading,  to  force's  soft  lead  (01 
lead-covered)  ball  down  a  bore  of  smaller  '<''»"■'""■  prevented 
ita  general  employnicnt  for  militaiy  use.  In  1661  Prussia 
experimented  with  a  gun  rifled  in  thirteen  shallow  grooves,  and 
in  1696  the  elliptical  bore—umilar  to  the  Lancaster— had  been 
tried  in  Gcnnany.  In  1745  Itobins  was  experimenting  with 
liBcdguniandelongatedshotiaEngland.  During thePet^ular 
War  about  1809,  tbe  only  regiment  (the  "Rifle  Brigade," 
formerly  called  the  gjtb)  equinied-with  rifled  arms,  found  coa* 
■iderabla  difficulty  In  loading  them  with  the  old  qibeiical  lead 


of  a  targe  ttnmbet  d  shallow  groawa  having  a  unUem  twtit 
of  I  In  38  alibRo.  Vhea  tbe  gon  was  fired  the  lead-fioatad 
projectile,  which  was  oU^tly  larger  In  diameter  than  the  here 
of  the  gun,  was  forced  into  the  rifling  and  so  gave  ntatloo  to 
the  doopted  pnjactile.  WUnrnth  la  1S57  hrought  out  hii 


no.       Section  of  Itlffing. 
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but  ahbm^  Ud*  wystaa  had  certilo  wlvutoics  it  <Ud  not 
fulfil  aUicquiiaiKntS. 

In  t86j,  EogUod  re-opened  the  whdv  qtMsUm,  ud  aflcr 
exhaustive  liitla  <rf  vuious  iaventioat  (tedded  «a  sdoption 
«( the  nmnle-loidiug  t^rpe  foi  all  guos,  with  the  French  system 
of  tifling.  Tliis  ^stem  was  invented  in  184a  by  Colonel  Tre&ille 
de  Beulieu  and  couiited  of  a  few  wide  and  deep  grooves  which 
gave  ntatioa  to  a  Muddcd  projectile.  At  the  fint  triids  two 
giovwa  only  ven  tried,  but  the  mnnber  mu  afterwards  in- 
cmaed  to  thne  or  more,  as  It  «a»  found  that  two  grooves  only 
would  not  comcOy  centre  the  pnijectile.  The  adoption  of  the 
Buude-loading  system  with  Studded  shot  was  a  distinctly 
Ktngnde  step,  as  a  consideiable  amoiuit  of  dearuwe  was 
necfsiy  between  the  bon  and  projectile  for  the  purposes  of 
loadinf,  and  this  resulted  in  the  barrel  being  seriondy  eroded 
by  the  niA  tit  gas  over  the  shot,  and  also  led  to  a  considerable 
loss  fli  energy.  In  the  WahrendorS  and  Ainutrong  ^stcms 
however  the  lead-coated  projectiles  entirely  prevented  windage, 
bdidcs  which  the  projectile  waa  perfectly  eentrod  and  a  high 
dipae  of  accuracy  was  obtained. 

Shunt  rifling  was  a  brief  attempt  to  make  loading  by  the 
mnxzle  easy  without  forfeiting  the  centriiig  principle:  in  this 
the  ri&ing  varied  in  width  and  in  depth,  at  different  portions  of 
the  bore  in  sodi  a  manner  that,  during  loading,  the  studs  on  the 
projectile  could  move  fredy  in  the  boTb.'  When  the  gun  was  fired 
the  studs  of  the  projectile  wue  forced  to  tnvd  In  the  shallow 
part  of  the  rifling,  thus  gapti^t  and  centting  the  pnjectik  as 
it  left  the  tnuezle. 

With  uniform  rifling  on  the  French  system,  the  few  studs— 
generally  two  per  groove—had  to  bear  so  h^  a  pressure  to 
produce  rotation  that  they  sometimes  gave  way.  This  subject 
was  investigated  by  Captain  (Sir  Andrew)  Noble,  who  showed 
that  by  making  the  rifling  an  increasing  twist,  commencing  with 
DO  twist  and  gradually  {oacnsing  until  the  neceasaiy  pitch  «as 
obtained,  the  maximum,  prentre  due  to  rotation  was  much 
reduced.  Increasiag  riffiag  was  consequently  adopted,  with 
beneficial  results. 

in  order  to  i«eveot  the  heavy  crauon  da»  to  irindage,  a  gas 
check  waa  adopted  which  was  attached  to  the  base  end  of  the 
studded  projectiles.  In  some  guns  the  number  of  grooves  of  the 
rifling  was  sufficiently  great  to  admit  of  rotation  being  insured 
by  means  of  the  gas  check  alone;  in  these  guns  studded  pro- 
iecUlcs  were  not  employed,  but  the  gas  check,  called  "  auto- 
matic," to  distinguish  it  from  that  fitted  to  studded  projectiles 
was  nsaaSy  indented  arannd  its  circumference  to  correspond 
with  the  rifling  of  the  gun.  It  was  foimd  that  the  studJess 
projectile  bad  considerably  greater  range  and  accuracy  than  the 
studded  projectSe,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  the  shell 
was  not  mduncd  by  the  stud  holes. 

The  introductlM  of  the  plain  copper  driving  band  for  routing 
projectiles  with  breech-loading  guns  included  a  return  to  the 
polygroove  system  with  shallow  grooves;  this  Still  exists,  but  the 
continuous  demand  for  greater  power  has  bad  the  eSea  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  gnoves  from  that  at  fint  considered 
occesaaiy,  in  order  to  keqt  the  rotating  pressure  oa  the  driving 
band  within  practical  limits. 

Many  ingenious  devices  for  ^ving  rotation  and  preventing  the 
escape  of  gas  pait  the  projectile  were  tried  in  the  early  days  of 
Bodem  rifling.  Experiments  of  this  nature  still  continue  to  be 
made  with  a  view  to  improving  the  shooting  and  to  prevent  the 
erosion  of  the  bore  of  the  gun.  Briefly  considered,  without 
going  into  any  detail  of  ibe  numerous  plans,  all  rotating  devices 
fitted  to  projectiles  can  be  divided  into  three  classes— the 
"oentAig, "  tin  "  compresring  "  and  the  "  expansion  "  qrstems. 
The  two  last  immiiiI  ifaneM  invariably  inchide  the  **  centring  " 
^pe.  Studded  (fig.  23)  and  WUtworth  (fig.  34)  hexagonal 
proieetfles,  which  can  beefy  dido  in  the  bore,  come  under  the 
first  system. 

In  the  compresBoa  class.  ^  coatiisg  or  rings  on  the  projectile 
are  larger  in  diameter  than  the  bore  and  when  fired  tlu  coating 
^  Tinff)  la  •Queeacd  or  cngrawsd  hy  the  riflfaig  to  fit  the  bore- 
Ik*  rs^KtOe  is  oOHSqwady  ako  centred,  ne  oU-faaUened 


lead-coated  sheS  (fig.  as),  and  the  modem  system  of  pUia  copper 
driving  bands  (fig.  36),  coaae  under  this  data.  Most  variety 
exisu  in  the  eipantion  type,  where  the  pressure  of  the  powder 
gas  acts  on  the  base  of  the  projectile  or  on  the  driving  ring  and 
compresses  a  lead,  copper  or  asljestos  ting  into  the  rifling  grooves. 
One  ot  the  earliest  waa  the  Hotcbkiss  (1665)  shell  (6g.  17),  in 
which  a  separate  base  cad  B  waa  driven  forward  by  the  gas 
pressure  and  squeezed  out  the  lead  ring  L  into  the  ritKng.  Tht 
automatic  gas  check  (fig.  18),  and  the  gas  check  driving  band 
(fig.  agii,  belong  to  this  ^stem;  in  the  last  the  lip  L  ts  expanded 
into  the  rifling  groove.   In  ^  30  s  «opper  diiviug  band  ia 
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Ftas.  33-30.— Projectilei  for  Rifled  Ordnance. 

ifwciated  with  an  asbestos  packing  A,  contained  in  a  canvas 
beg  or  copper  casing  made  in  the  form  of  a  ting  on  the  principle 
of  the  de  Bange  obturator;  but  the  results  of  this  have  not  been 
entirely  satisfactoty. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  breech-laadlag  guns  the  projectile 
is  better  centred,  and  the  co[^>er  driving  band  forms  a  de&nito 
sti^  for  the  projectile;  and,  in  consequence,  the  capadty  of 
the  gun  chamber  is  practically  constant  Id  addition,  the  use 
of  a  copper  driving  band  ensures  a  uniform  resistance  while 
this  is  being  engraved  and  the  projectile  forced  through  the 
gun,  and  also  prevents  the  escape  of  gas.  These  elements 
have  a  very  great  influence  on  the  accuracy  of  the  shooting,  and 
fully  account  for  the  vastly  superior  results  obtained  from  breech- 
loading  otdnance  when  compued  with  the  ntusalo-loading  type. 
Driving  bands  of  other  materiab  such  as  cupro-nickel  utd 
ferro-nickel  have  also  been  tried. 

Many  authorities  believe  that  tbe  best  results  ate  obtained 
when  the  projectile  is  fitted  with  two  bands,  one  near  the  headend 
the  other  near  the  base,  and  no  doubt  it  is  better  centred  when 
so  arranged,  but  such  shot  can  only  be  fired  from  guas  rifled  with 
a  uniform  twist,  and  it  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  the  groove 
formed  for  the  front  band  in  the  head  of  the  projectile  necesaaiQf 
weakens  that  part  of  the  projectile  wUch  should  be  strongest. 

Projectiles  with  a  driving  band  at  the  base  only  can  be  fired 
from  guns  rifled  either  imlformly  or  with  Increasing  twist. 

The  introduction  of  cordite  (q.v.)  about  1890  again  brought 
into  special  prominence  the  question  of  rifling.  Tbe  erosion 
caused  by  this  explosive  soon  obliterated  the  rifling  for  some  4 
or  5  calibres  at  the  breeth  end.  The  driving  band  of  the  shell 
consequently  started  with  indifferent  engraving,  and  with  tbe 
increasing  twist,  then  in  general  use,  Et  was  feared  that  the  wear 
would  quickly  rendn  the  gun  useless.  To  remedy  this  the  late 
Commander  Vounghusband,  R.N.,  proposed  straight  rifling, 
wUdi  was  adopted  In  rSos,  fir  that  portion  of  the  rifling  mostly 
affeeted  by  the  with  a  gradnal  Increase  of  the  twitt 

thence  to  the  required  pitch  at  the  muzsle.  Thus,  any  erodon 
of  the  straight  part  of  tbe  rifling  would  not  affect  that  portion 
ijvlDg  rotation,  and  it  was  argued  that  the  gun  would  remain 
efficient  for  a  h>nger  poiod.  The  defect  In  Ois  t^^sttm  h  thtt 
when  the  projectile  arrives  at  the  end  of  the  strict  rifling  it 
has  a  oon^derabte  forward  velocity  and  00  rotatloa.  Rotatioa 
is  then  intpartcd  by  the  inoeasiog  twbt  of  tiSliig,  ud  the 
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MMdciAc  jneam  oa  Uh  engrnnd  riba  of  the  diMns  bud  riaes 

tnddcnly  to  a  mBximum  which,  in  high  velocity  gxtn*.  tbe 
driving  bftpd  is  «ii«bl«  to  mitt.  F«  t£ia  reuon  tbe  ctnl^t 
portlM  it  the  conimencemcnt  ot  the  lifllnc  hu  been  dlKHded, 
udwkb  high  power  gunsfidngailowburiiiDtpropelluituoifonn 
rifllfig  hu  again  fouod  favour. 

It  b  evident  that  in  order  that  a  ptofectile  nay  hava  a  definite 
aooant  of  (pin  aa  it  team  the  mm  a  detaraiioaia  amowi  of  work 
out  be  imparted  to  eetat*  it  duiiaf  ita  pa  wage  aloog  tbe  riBed 
pattioa  of  tbe  bore.  pHtbriafly.thiewarkiatbeaunoftBepfadiicta 
of  tbe  prcMute  between  tbe  enpawd  riba  on  tbe  driving  band  and 
tbe  laiul>  d  the  rifling  in  tbe  gim  multiplied  by  tbe  length  el  the 
ri6Sng  over  which  thi*  pnemre  atia.  Sir  Andrew  Noble  haaimwed 
theoRtically  and  expedmentally  (kc  PUl.  ifaf.,  1M3  and  1873: 

SI  Prwe.  ttay.  Ste.  veL  so)  that  tlie  rotating  peaiura  depend*  on 
prapdEng  pranunef  the  powder  gaa  on  the  oaae  of  the  projectile 
and  on  ibe  cum  of  tbe  fifling.  If  iU»  curve  waa  ao  proportioaed 
aa  mahe  the  rotating  ptetife  approiinattfr  toaatant  along  the 
lam,  tba  tesult  wu  m  tncmanf  «■  faoMNw  Mnt  fMtudng 
of  the  nature  of  a  parabola,  in  vrhiA  ate  U  was  antal  to  nMdcc  the 
laMtwo  or  tbna  ealibrai  of  rifling  ■t  tha  'mnaile 'of  liaifom  twist 
far.'tlfe  parpoaeof  ateadying  the  mojectile  and  aidbg  accura^. 

la  wniamiTfifllag  tlw  cum  h  a  atiwgbt  linn  and  tbe  lotatlag 
pmsure  is  roneeqoently  mainly  >t  Tht'tpptljiiir " '  ~ 

pressure,    Thepieanire  for  rotation  with  aMfllii^l  ijFffg'*^— ' 
tiic*  to  a  maximum  with  the  propdliag  fiwiia  ■Mlilla'allf'it 
become!  leu  towards  tbe  muzzle. 

With  increa<iinij  rlfiine,  owing  to  the  angle  of  twist  continually 
changins  as  ihc  projcctite  travcu  along  the  bore,  the  ribs  oiigittMy 
aagraved  by  liie  rifling  on  the  driving  tend  arc  forced  to  change  their 
directicm  correspondingly,  and  tliis  occurs  by  the  front  surface  of 
tba  riba  wearing  away.  They  are  (hcrefon;  weakened  consideraUy, 
and  it  is  found  Ihii  with  high  vdocilici  ihe  cnpravcd  part  of  the 
band  often  entirely  dianppcare  through  this  progrcsMvc  action. 

It  will  thus  be  (ten  that  although  an  incri:ising  (wist  of  rifling 
may  be  »o  arranged  an  io  i,'ive  uniform  prcwiuri;,  it  is  evident  that 
if  n-ear  takes  pl.icc.  ihc  engraved  rib  becomes  weaker  10  resist  shearing 
B»  the  shot  ailvantes.  and  the  rate  of  wear  al^  increa^i-s  owing  to 
ttie  increase  of  heat  by  Irietion.  With  the  very  narrow  drivine 
bands  used  for  low  velocity  guns  t'hi^  ^<  lion  v.is  not  so  detriment  ah 
With  the  long inodern  |;uiisand  the  hii^li  muzzle  vctocitie*  re(|uirL-d, 
the  propelling  gas  pressures  along  the  furc  rise  Comparatively  slowly 
toa  Buudmiin  and  gradually  l.iil  umil  the  muule reached.  Ihe 
Ijriliuwiof  thegaaat  aU  pointaoi  the  bore  ii  now  oontfdvafaly  higher 
than  with  the  «der  patterns  of  U.L.  guns. 

For  modern  conditions,  in  order  to  •hMln  an  incnsJn^  curve 
flviag  an  afiproxiraately  oonatant  driving  pnaaure  betwMO  the 
rUHbg  and  driving  band,  this  preaaura  becomes  oonwaratMy  high. 
The  maainium  ruating  pieaauie.  with  ualform  rifling,  la  certainly 
aomewhat  higher,  hot  not  to  a  very  great  eatcnt,  and  aa  it  oceun 
when  the  profcctite  is  still  moving  alowfy.  the  wear  due  to  friction 
win  be  corrcs)Mndiag1v  low;  the  preaeure  gradually  fall*  until  the 
ntuxxle  is  reached,  where  it  i*  mech  lower  than  arith  increasing 
rifling.  Tbe  projectile  thus  leave*  tbe  ffun  without  any  great 
dfaturbaaoe  from  the  rifling  presaare.  Further,  a*  the  Um  is 
engraved  once  for  all  with  the  angle  it  will  have  all  along  tb«  bore 
the  pressui*  Is  distributed  equally  over  the  driving  face  of  the 
engraved  rib*  Instead  of  being  concentrated  at  the  front  of  the  rib* 
aa  in  procrcssive  or  increasing  rifling. 

The  fallowing  formulae  showing  the  OritHnr  ptcswire*  for  Inciea*- 
ing  and  onifonn  rifling  are  calculated  from  Str  Andrew  NoUe'a  for- 
nuila,  which  Sir  C.  GrcenhiH  haa  obtained  independently  by  another 
method. 

Let  R"  total  preaaure.  In  ton*. between  rifling  and  driving  band. 
G-gaseouB  prcauire,  in  tona,  «i  tbe  baae  of  tbe  orojeciile. 

radius,  in  fcet.of  the  bont 
^^codlicient  <rf  friction. 

{■radiu*  ot  gyration  of  ptoiactile. 
— an^e  between  the  nonau  to  the  driving  anrfacc  of  groove 
and  radius. 
A  *  the  pitch  of  the  rifling,  in  feet. 
Aocolangent  of  angle  of  rifling  at  any  point  of  rifing. 
M  -  weight  of  the  projectile  in  pounda. 
8-the  length,  in  feet,  travelled     the  praJictOa. 
Tben  for  fiabdic  MSag 
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Fia  31.— PreaauM  Curves  (uniform  and  incnaaiog  twist). 

curve  A  la  for  a  rifling  twist  Increasing  fiw  I  in  te  calibres  at  the 
breech  to  1  in  30  calibres  at  the  muule;  cwa  D  i*  for  riSng  having 
a  uniform  twist  of  1  in  90  calibre*. 

it  must  be  remcmbeftd  that  this  coTOpariton  1*  typical  lor  modern 
oooditionsi  with  old-iaWiioned  gun*  firing  black  or  brown  powder 
tbe  maximum  rotating  piesMire  for  unifonn  liMing  couU  attain  a 
valueso%above  that  for  incraasiag  rifling. 

In  ttii*  caampl^  with  the  increaauig  twM  then  ia  a  loaa  of  eoeigy 
of  about  ll%'Ol  the  total  rauade  cncrn.  and  lor  tbe  uniform 
lifling  a  loss  ot  aboot  Thia  explain*  Jbe  reaaoa  for  nnifafwity 
rifled  gone  giving  a  higher  muula  wdocaty  tban  those  with  incimdiig 
rifling,  aupooaing  the  tan*  to  be  otberwiae  linular. 

The  pitcn  of  the  rifling  or  the  amnnnt  of  twiat  to  he  givea  to  It 
depends  ahogctbcr  on  tbe  length  of  tbe  projectite;  if  this  ia  riurt 
a  small  amount  of  twiat  only  ta  naceaaary.  if  long  a  greater  amonnt 
of  twiat  must  be  aiiangud  for,  in  order  to  tpiti  the  ahdl  man  rapidly. 
Sir  C.  Greenhill  ha*  anown  that  the  pitch  of  the  riSng  neceaasry  to 
keep  a  projectKe  in  atcady  moticm  I*  independent  olthe  vdbdiy, 
of  the  calibre,  or  of  the  length  of  the  gun,  but  depend*  prindpally 
on  the  lo^h  of  the  shell  and  on  it*  description,  ao  that  for  aimilar 
projectile*  one  pitch  would  do  for  all  gun*. 

Table  I.,  on  following  page,  haa  been  calculated  from  Gneohill'a 
formula. 

In  moot  modem  guns  the  projectile  varies  In  length  from  ys  to 
4  calibre*,  so  that  the  rifling  is  made  to  terminaie  at  tbe  muiile 
with  a  twist  of  1  turn  in  30  calibres,  which  is  found  ample  to  ensure 
a  ateadv  flight  to  the  prsiectile.  In  tbe  United  States  a  terminal 
twiat  01  t  in  35  calibre*  i*  often  adopted;  Krupp  also  use*  this  in 
someguna.  V^th  howitaers  the  projectile  may  be  4-3  calibrm  long, 

d  the  rifling  has  to  be  made  of  a  ciuicker  twist  to  suit. 

If  the  gun  has,  as  b  usually  the  case,  a  right-hand  twist  of  tiffing 
the  proicctilc  drMi*  to  the  right ;  If  it  ha*  a  left-hand  twiat  tbr 
drift  take*  Mace  to  the  left.  The  drift  iocreaae*  with 
the  range  but  in  a  gtenter  ratio;  further,  the  greater  the 
twiat  (i.r-  the  smaller  tbe  pitch  of  rifling)  tbe  greater  the  drift.  On 
the  other  hand  the  smooth  fiX.  proicctika  dnft  ksa  than  atndded 
M.L.  nrojectike. 

To  lina  the  angle,  aandly  called  the  ^armoMnf  ariglro/dQlacMM. 
at  which  the  aignia  moat  be  inclined  to  compensate  for  the  drift, 
a  number  of  ahou  are  fired  at  various  nnm.  The  rcsutta  obtained 
are  plotted  on  paper,  and  ■  atraight  line  ia  uien  dnwn  from  the  point 
rapmaentbg  at  mmOe  tbmugfa  the  mmt  vahie  «f  tbe  ptottcd 
curve, 

Tbe  early  gvts  were  fired  by  {merting  a  red-hot  wtre  into  tbe 
TCBt,  or  by  fiitUnK  tlie  vent  with  powder  and  firing  it  by  g  red- 
hot  iron.  Slow  match  held  in  «  cteft  stick  altcrwuda 
took  Ihe  place  of  tbe  bot  iron,  and  thia  agalD  was  "I**! 
lepiaccd  by  a  poct-fira.  Filling  tbe  vent  with  looae  Saliii 
powder  was  inconvenient  and  alow,  ud  to  Improve 
mattsn  tbe  pomdv  wm  placed  ia  a  lapcr,  Ifii  «i  qoD  Ulit 
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WfeUk  WM  rfBotr  posbed  intQ  the  vent  and  fired  by  the  iImt 

The  first  attempt  to  fire  guns  by  mcchaniciil  means  was  made 
in  1781  by  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  who  fitted  flint  locks,  similar 
to  musket  locks,  but  with  the  Uiggcr  aauatcd  by  a  lanyard,  to  the 
gmw  oa  boud  his  Mp  If?  "  OiiU>"  •>A  double  iliat  lock 
iattodacBd  fa  2818  torflb-BMi^  Dota^  R-A^  cmUmied  to 

TasliI. 
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be  used  tintJl  about  1841,  when  it  was  replaced  by  a  perctusioQ 
lock  invented  by  an  American  named  Hiddcns.  In  Ih^  lock  one 
pull  on  the  lanyard  caused  ihe  hamtni^r  to  f.ill  anil  strike  a  per- 
rusaiOG  patch  or  cap  hung  on  a  sm;i.ll  hmik  iwcr  ihc  vtiil,  and 
oltcrwanb  caused  tbe  hammer  to  be  drawn  backwards  out 
oC  Oa.^aat.-oC  lb*  blast  Irom  the  venL  These  somcwliat 
citimqr  Gontrivanco  mn  swept  away  on  the  adoptioa  in  1853 
of  ftfetion  triKi  («e'  Amamnai^,  wUA  hid  J^Mpljr  to  be 
pUttd  In  the  Wrt  ttd  0)8  fiklte  ^  wfllldrt^ 
alanyard.  -       ,,,,,  \. 

Fticttoa  tubes  coDtinued  to  be  iiMiL.«tiu«U  JMiyl>.lwdiiiB 
ordnance  except  in  one  or  two  natures  -with  wbkh  tbe  charge 
was  %nlted  sjdaSy  at  tbe  btecch  of  the  gon.  In  tbeie  a  vent 
taiSaii  (rkrtioD  tube  retained  in  tbe  vent  by  a  tube  bolder  was 
cnnlmd.  With  breech -loiding  fidd  guns  ordinary  Iriction 
l^^^en:  alui  used  until  the  introduction  ol  raidliet  which 
iinM  lllii  vents  so  quickly  by  tjia  eacape  c<  llMrfre  lllar  wnt 


 gear  forms  part  fli  the  bccod 

AS  modem  breech  mcdunbnis  form  tao  ^rn  tiM  fa)  tbe  tfdlat 
type  as  willi  the  Knipp  wodgt  sysicm.  {b)  ih._-  .  vinttnj  type  M  ii 
the  interrupted  strew  sysicm,  Eiihcr  i)ii.'  ^n.iy  be 
ufcd  Willi  n.l..  guTis  (r.f.  ihi)i«  wiili  h  IiIlIi  iIh-  .  harje  1« 
Hut  iimt.iiii.  rl  in  .1  nu-l.illic  (irtridgc  case)  and  ij  F.  nu 
{i.e.  llio^L-  v.i\h  V  likh  j  iiitlallic  cirtri'lKC case  is  used).  ~ 

Sliding  mci-fiaiiisnis  may  bi-  liiviilnl  iuio  fonnt:  (il  the 
having  the  block  or  wiil^c  slidmc  h.- [ i.-. ii,r  illy,  aod  (a)  omim  in 
uhich  the  block  work^  in  a  v<  ni  a  liruio'n.  (l)  ia  that  lucd 
principally  by  Krupp;  (a)  is  bea  illuitrLttcd  by  the  HmcUxm 
system  for  small  Q.F.  buos;  tU.NecdcnleU,  SMi  aorf  the  Orins* 
Schrocd(.-r  mfchaniimiTar«Bll  QyF.  guaecVM  edapCstieB  efO* 
same  principle.  i  , . 

Tbe  Krupp  narbiB-Bld||nB»lMMlBCiwm 
it  is  capable  of  bdiv  «i)diiS«vMA^4hvl»  whfc  itn^  peiti 
not  lialile  to  derangemen,  eacitit  peritape^tm  obtonter.  Tte 
bieech  end  ot  the  gun,  however,  occupira  valuable  ^ace  cqMcially 
whcD  these an  mounted  in  the  restricted  tucrcta  or  gue  hoMca 
on  board  thip. 

Later  it  will  be  seen  that  owing  to  the  difficiiltjr  of  aftangiof  • 
convenient  and  efficient  obtuimti^  device  (Or  ihe  entohelew  oMro- 
powdets,  wbidi  have  a  pcculiarhr  acme,  walMiiiig  effect,  •  nctel 
canndge  case  has  to  be  used  with  even  the  hcavkrt  guns;  natimlly 
this  aMumes  lane  dimensions  for  the  305  m/m.  gne. 

Tbe  wedge  (fig.  33)  is  housed  in  the  breech  piece,  whidi  covets 
the  breech  part  of  the  barrel,  made  very  massive  and  extended  to 
the  rr.ir  ol  the  barrel.  A  slot,  cut  tcAn^vi^r^cly  ihrourii  the  extended 
puiiiun.  forms  a  sr:it  for  the  sliding  blo<  k.  I  ha  slot  n  fomed  SO 
that  its  liont  13  a  plane  surface  TK-rpcnilh'ul.ir  lo  the  ens  of  dwgim. 
while  the  rcit  ib  roiin'Icii  and  ili^ihily  inclinixl  to  the  axis.  One  or 
mine  ribs  similarly  inclined  on  Hk-  u^ipcr  and  lower  aurfaccs  of  thc 
Eslot  guide  the  hrocch  block  in  ii3  inuvi-[i.i  ni5.  For  tiaverwng  tbe 
block  a  cjuicli  piii  hed  screw  13  61  ted  Ili  ^i-  Jii:  <  i  surface  and  works 
in  a  riut  ^it;icncd  to  the  upyier  p.irt  o!  ti.i-  '  in  small  cuna  this 
traversing  screw  ii  diepcn.sed  wiih,  i-i  (ill  l.l.k.  in  be  easily  moved 
by  handj.  Aa  the  rear  »cat  of  (he  eliduH;  M..  '..  ,s  inclined,  then  is 
a  tendency  for  the  block  to  be  movnl  -.nji  w.  -.  ,  vrhen  the  gun  il 
fired  by  the  pressure  in  the  chamber  acting  on  ilie  front  face  of  the 
wcdee;  thlaiepnwcated  by  ntocking  gear,  consisting  of  ocylfader, 
having  aenh*«f'in|fenwptedcDUar«,«^idi  ii  ntooMcd  oaaeenw. 
When  tbe  beeech  lus  been  tiaveraed  into  pONtion,  tbe  enllefi  an 
rotated,  by  a  cross  handle  «t  the  »dc  of  the  block,  into  gnovee  cet 
in  the  rear  surface  of  the  dot:  a  further  movement  nehea  the 
screw  jam  the  collars  hard  in  contact  with  tbe  gen  and  sccBieB  the 
breech.  Willi  email  guns  having  no  tntveiiiog  gMr  a  abort  BitMK 
acrew  takea  the  place  of  the  collars,  and  on  the  handle  being  tncain 
enters  a  threaded  portion  at  tbe  rear  surface  of  the  alot,  scteelcs  tke 
breech  for  the  last  (or  first  in  Opening)  portion  of  its  movcoenl  in 
clewing  and  aeOBies  !L  Toopcn  the  gun  tne  movements  eie  nennei. 

The  gun  bliredby  afrtctuM  tube,  screwed  into  aa  ajoal  vceC  bored 
throuKti  the  sliding  bloek.  or.  in  field  guns,  by  a  copper  frictioa  tube 
through  an  oliliijiii-  vciii  drilli-d  thcuutih  the  top  ol  the  breech  aid 
of  the  Kun  ar.ii  thtoui;li  the  block. 

There  is  al.w  fitted  in  some  guns  a  pcrcu^oD  nrrangescat  tat 
firing  a  percussion  tult. 

The  obturation  is  efFecieil  liy  a  Droadwell  fitig  or  some  awdi^C^ 
tion  ui  it ;  ihi^  [jlart^l  in  a  recess  cut  in  the  gun  and  rest*  iniiisr 
a  hard  slcel  pblt-  liiti.xl  in  the  lirccrh  block. 

For  modern  Krupp  mithaniiim.i,  for  use  with  cartridge  case^  tbe 
arrangement  (da.  33)  is  very  biniilar  Ir.  di.n  dcscribefT  shoVC.  bet 
some  improvi'Tnenli  h.^vc  added  ii>  ii-  si  m  pin  ity.  Tbe  t"1HKPftiPg 
screw  is  lilted  with  a  ^ironi;  |->r<'iir:i  >n  v,liich,  at  the  end  of  the 
movcmertc  for  closing  the  bn^n,  locki  with  a  rccesa  cut  in  the  upper 
surface  of  the  dot  ami  aetures  the  breech.  The  cxtn  locking  dence 
is  cooaeqnently  ditpcnaed  «ith>  TlKtiriaggeercoaiista  of  a  striker 
fitted  in  the  diding  block  in  Vm  <ritb  tbe  axis  of  the  gun;  the 
striker  ts  pudied  back  by  a  lever  cootaieed  in  the  block  and,  00 
release,  is  driw:n  forward  against  ttteprfSKT  of  tbe  cartridge  caae  by 
a  nHnI  firing. 

In  Ihc  [lotchkias  f!un  the  mechanisffl  has  a  vertical  brrech  Mock 


By  puTlinc  the  lever  loweids  the  rear,  ttR-'cnnb  aim  feeccs 
down  the  bkick  A  and  extracts  the  fired  caatMljr  an  oaraetDr  X, 
which  is  actuated  by  a  cam  groove  Y  cut  on  one  aide  or  on 
both  ddea  of  the  block.  As  the  meclianiun  is  opened  the  hammer  H 
u  cocked  ready  tor  tbe  next  round.  To  close  the  mechanism 
the  lever  is  pushed  over  to  the  front,  and  by  releasing  the  trigger 
ecar  by  pulling  the  lanyard  the  haiiimi.r  LdU  ..nd  fires  the  cap  ol 
the  cartndee  case. 

Aulornatic  gear  is  now  gcitcrtlly  ntu-l  i.M'h  opens  the  brcecb 
ai  the  gun  run-  uii  after  tii-oit  aiLtl  LXlr.iits  ilit-  fired  case  by  mcaaa 
ol  a  suppliniriiiary  mcchini~m  and  ftroni;  spring  actuated  by  the 
recoU  of  the  gun,  and  on  pushing  a  new  cartridge  into  the  gun  tbe 
Wmk\  ij>l<*li  u<iiiliii||j^ja^iiWgii^  U  wd  tod  doM 
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The  Nonkofek  RMdiidM  cawim  ol  a  bmefc  Uoek  (fig.  u) 
kfld  a  wedie  to  teem  it.  A  buMl  kw  on  tW  ■!>•»  is  ndle<rt» 
tbt  FMT,  mod  iba  work*  tba  Mtfaa  cub.  wkich  polk  oown  tb* 
wadfa;  tiw  braack  block  u  tbea  cmnd  to  route  aad  falb  bock  to 
Iht  mr.  Thii  MNian  ol  the  fameh  bkick  Klnttn  tbs  tmmatm 


Fm.  J2— Knipp  Bmdt  Action. 

owl  oxtncM  the  caae.  While  the  wedn  b  being  withdrawn  the 
Mtm  jia  h  puUed  bock  ond  cocked  lor  tbe  next  round.  The 
nuowBtHn  it  ckMcd  by  revcriing  the  bud  lover;  thw  Fotatei  the 
biwch  hfack  iu>worde  ood  puebae  bone  tbo  coitriike  case,  and  the 
w^K  b  then  forced  up  and  Ncnna  ^  bieecfa  Uac£. 

Tfae  •nnO  type  Q.F.  gwM,  wUob  wen  intraduced  to  cope  with 
torpedo  boatii  aic  now.  however,  of  little  account,  mhcc  experiment 
hae  proved  that  nothing  emaller  than  a  ii-poonder  b  Mffiefefiteo 
to  bqvre  a  modem  toroedo  boat  as  to  slop  it.  MoM  of  theie  •■noil 
fWu  are  theteCote  fa  tbe  Enelith  and  in  Kune  other  Serwea  being 
converted  into  "  eub-calibfe  gun*  for  cMerdee  pnrpoeea.  Thtse 
wtK^Ibre  guM  ret  aim  tbor  ordinary  breech  mechaniMB,  but  the 
bodiea  are  fitted  with  a  Knwg  eteeTiilGg  tcieMd  on  th«  outside 
im  a  rimlbr  manner  to  the  breech  screw  of  tba  fmmt  Mu  The 
■bb^alihK  nin  u  i^acod  ia  tbe  parent  ;un  and  tM  MMWd  plug 
eoCTgot  in  toe  throad*  of  the  breech  opening 

llxra  ba*  been  a  gradual  development  of  Idcaa  nganfing  tbe 
npelling  power  required  by  a  veascf  anoint  torpedo  boat  attack. 
Tae  la-potindor  QIF.  4o<alibTc  guru  were  replaced  by  the  more 
powerful  ll'TOtmaer  Q.F.  so-calibre  gun;  this  again  by  the  4-in. 
bU  power  gun  of  50  calibm,  and  now  6-in.  guns  arc  being  used. 

Oaa  other  form  of  iCiding  mKhunism  is  of  importance  owing  to 
ita adoption  for  tbe  75  m/m.  Frenrh  lon^  rcToil  Tu'lJ  gun  (see  below: 
nUin  \i  on  thp  Nortienfclt  eccentric 
•CiTW  ■yatcol  and  b  very  MmiLir  to  th^C  proposed  by  Clay  about 
1B60:  it  haa'a  bttech  tcrew  (fig.  36)  o(  laree  diameter  mounted  in 
tbe  bnech  opening,  whicb  ii  ecccnmc  to  the  bote.  For  loading,  the 
breech  block  haa  a  loiwitudinal  opening  cut  thiougb  it,  m  that  when 
the  roechanUm  b  In  the  open 

umof  the  breech  ecmr  brings 
ka  wM  part  oppoiite  the 
ctauabtf  md  doaw  tbe  gun. 
Tbe  nechanbn  b  very  •ample 
■ad  Mraag.  but  it  boaly 
■dtAla  lor  mwU  Q.F.  guna 
Mil*  cartrt^  ca«a;  the 
Mm  gear  b  rinabr  to  that 
apOiM  to  other  type*  of 
■ulieiifciii  and  tbe  find  case 
b  aatiacted  by  an  extractor 
actuated  by  the  face  of  the 
breech  xrew  aa  it  b  opened. 

With  tba  nnnpog  type  of 
beeech  mecbantMn  we  are  con- 
fronted  with  numbefleH  pat> 
lenM,  many  ot  undoubted 
merit  and  claiming  certain 
•dvantagee  over  otbeia.  and 
all  ibowing  the  vaM  amount 
of  ingenuity  cxpcitded  in  to 
deigning  them  tnat  tbey  may 
be  at  nmple,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  ae  effective  artd  <iuicfc 
acting  a*  pomible.  It  b  impomible  to  deal  with  theac,  and  there- 
fore  only  the  noic  iomortaat  lyrtatas  wiU  be  doeczibed.  Tbeepedal 
Icat^fre  of  this  type  b  that  tbe  bnecb  b  dowd  by  an  interrupted 
bnach  anew:  the  wvew  b  citber  euppoitcd  in  a  carrier  w  or  tray 
hiofed  near  the  breech  opening,  or  on  a  earner  arm  which  u  kinged 
Mar  tbe  outer  circumference  of  the  ^n. 

The  mew  mav  be  of  the  cylindnc  interrupted,  Welin  and  cocted 
lypn;  thaw,  or  tndr  modifications,  pnctically  embiace  the  varioue 
loTOf  ttwd.  The  cyliadrfc  form  (fig.  jr)  b  the  rimplert ;  it  coOHits 
of  a  Rionc  KRrwcd  plu|  ciW"!  w>w  a  coReqnndmg  Kre* 
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tbrcod  cot  oa  the  iaterior  of  the  breeck  oprntnc  of  the  gua.  Tbe 
scn!#  amfaoa  of  tba  btvech  plug  b  cut  away  m  tectiona  equally 
divided  and  altematinK  with  the  threaded  portkma.  The  eauw 
■uff  aee  of  the  breach  opeaiog  b  ebnilarly  cut  away,  oa  that  the 
plug  csM  be  fRNlNd  oearty  home  into  tbe  bnoeh  owsacag  without 
tioabk;  by  then  nvolviai 
the  breech  aaew  through  a 
small  angle  the  screwed  por* 
ttoos  of  the  plugand  breech 
opening  engagp.  Thus  if  three 
screwM  wctioas  ahcToatt  with 
thre*  plain  aeciiena  the 
angle  of  asvolutiow  ntcewiry 
to  ensnra  a  full  engage cnenc 
'  of  tbe  anew  surfaces  will  be 
60*.  TheWelinscivw(fig.38) 
b  an  ingcoioua  adaptaobn 
of  tbe  cylindik  type;  In  thu 
the  siartace  b  divided  into 
sectkms  eadi  formed  of  two 
or  three  cylindrical  screwed 
■lepa  with  a  nn^  plain  por- 
tioni  thua  if  then  an  three 
■ectioBs,  each  section  of  wUph 
has  ooe  plain  division  and 
two  screwed  diviiions.  there  nAIt  bc  In  all  tix  screwed  portioos  and 
three  plain.  The  breech  opening  is  corrcB[XindinEly  (utLiicd  .-o 
that  the  screwed  threads  would  fully  cngacc  with  40  of  movement. 


Ihi  iQ  is  conseoucnily  a  greater  amount  dl  Kiewed  drcumfetEnlial 

siitljte  with  the  Wclia  -  -     -  - 

inccrrupted  t 
Welin  has  60' 


y  engage 
lount  ol  I 

screw  Oian  with  the  ordhiary  cyGndric 
ync;  the  latter  form  ha*  50%  screw  sur^ce while tlie 
>%.  For  equal  screw  surface  the  Wdin  can  thertfora 
be  made  ■faorter.  -  , 

For  niedium  guns  the  Elswick  type  of  coAed  screw  (fig.  39)  haa 
found  much  favour,  and  this  mechanism  has  been  fitted  to  paa  tt 
all  caHbrcs  from  3-inch  to  6-inch,  both  for  the  Drilish  and  DOmmWHB 
other  Eo\-crnmcina.  The  coned  lirccch  screw  is  (orrtied  with  the 
(riMii  part  conical  and  the  rear  cylindrical,  Co  facilitate  iti  entmiea 
into  the  gun,  and  al!>o  iiK  exit;  thb  form,  moreover,  b  taken  ad- 
vantage ol  by  cutting  the  interruptions  in  the  screwed  niifsce 
alternatelv  on  the  coned  piirt  and  on  the  cyliivdrical  part,  bo  thst 
there  is  a  screwed  uiifao;  all  round  the  circumference  of  the  breech 
■crew,  ily  thi»  means  the  stress  is  taken  all  round  the  dmimfcrence, 
b"ih  of  the  breech  screw  and  in  the  gun,  instead  of  in  portion* 
alternately,  as  with  other  forms. 

The  Bol  :or9  brrerh  screw  is  a  modi(icati<in.  The  surface  u  formed 
of  a  truncated  ogive  In^^lcad  of  a  c>'lindct  and  cone,  and  tbe  threaded 
portions  are  not  alternate. 

In  tlic  older  ty'pts  o(  mechanism  tor  hi'avy  B.L.  guns  the  breech 
w.is  oit-ned  in  from  three  tii  luur  diffiTciit  oiHT.iliims  whiih  involved 
con 'viilcr.nl lie  ln.s  iif  time.  Fij;.  }•<  iv.^  ihe  Koni  r.il  lyj-e  for  9-3-in,, 
lo-in.  and  12-in.  R.L.  ^uns.  To  open  llie  I  ri\>h  ttic  cam  lever  C 
was  folded  up  bo  that  it  engaged  the  pin  11  in  connexion  with  the 


Fio.  33.— Knpp  Breech  Action. 


ratchet  lever  E.  Thb  was  worked  and  so  dbeagaaed  the  breech 
screw  from  the  thresds  cut  fat  tha  gun;  the  cam  lever  waa  then 
folded  down  as  to  to  start  the  breech  screw,  and  the  srloch  handle  Q 
rotated  and  so  withdrew  tbe  screw  and  swung  It  clear  of  the  tweeca 
openug.  DuiW  these  operatioaa  tbe  Sting  lode  was  actuated  aad 
made  lafe.  but  the  fired  tube  had  to  be  extracted  by  band.  To  ckae 
the  gun  these  various  opcniioos  mustbetcversed,  and  to  ^n  or  ckM 
thegnn  would  certainly  occupy  at  least  half  a  minute  mth  traioad  mem. 

To  Gompaic  with  tht*  a  modera  l2Aa.  btcadi  mechaaiam  b  shown 
ia  fig.  41.  In  order  to  open  thb  breed  k  b  only  aeceaaary  to  ti" 
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the  ImdvhMl  coaUimaiMiy  Is  am  di^cttdM,  Md  to  dtMc  it  agiin 
the  mttiom  Ot  the  handwhed  ■  nniply  icvened;  cither  ckmag  or 
wff««w  the  twm  h  by  hand  oocnpic*  abottt  6  irmitv  Supponing 
til  h  ckMd,  the  haadwhetl  when  mated  five*  ntoUon  to  the 
iakGtka^tlwwwm  wfaedSaadcnakF.  By  thk  imm  the 


FlO.  34.-^lotdildM  Q.F.  Brack  Mtdaniwn, 

tooth  B  b  moved  fRm  Its  extreme  left  pMltion  to  the  riglit,  and 
to  diNnsaxet  the  bnech  icrew  A  from  the  thteadt  in  the  gun;  the 
nek  A*  im  the  breech  tctvw  then  comet  into  gCMt  with  the  pioHHi  £ 
and  dram  the  breech  •crew  out  o(  the  gun  Into  the  carrier  rinc  C, 
which  finally  nrinp  on  tht  aid*  pin  and  clean  the  breech  open- 
inc.  WUIc  the  fa  being  perfonned  the  firing  lock  L  t* 

operated  bf  the  cam  groove  A*;  tnt*  putt  the  firing  mechanitni, 
eiiher  dectric  or  pemiwon,  to  nfety  by  trithdrawing  the  firing 
needle,  extracts  the  fired  tube  and  leave*  the  primer  chamber  open 
for  a  fmh  primer.  All  these  opcratiooi  are  pcrfornied  in  the  tever*e 
order  on  cwsing. 

With  both  tnese  type*  of  mechaniiin  the  de  Bange  fyttem  oC 
obturatioa,  with  the  pad  only  ilighily  coned,  i*  med. 

Wttk  NuOer  pua  the  mcchanlMii  b  dmpler,  as  Icm  power  b 


.  B.L.  foa  1 

IV.,  intfodueed  aboat  18S5  (iig.  43)  the  breech  b  opened  ia  three 
•eporate  operatioa*  (n)  the  cam  lever,  which  also  locks  tlie  breech, 
ia  raited  ialo  the  vertical  ptwiiion  and  pulled  over  to  the  left:  tbb 
iiarnpiTi  the  «n«  tfamda;  W  the  am  fcver  b  folded  dowa  to 


PIC.  M.— NonJeofeldt  Q^F.  Biteck  Mcdmrfn. 


that  the  cam  acting  on  the  rear  face  of  Utt  gun  releatei  the  de  Baon 
obturator,  and  the  mew  b  then  pulled  byliaad  through  the  earner 
ring  out  of  the  bmch;  (f)  the  carrier  ring  and  breech  *crew  are 
revolved  lamber  to  the  nght.  clear  of  the  breech  opening. 

In  a  moden  6-ln.  gun  fitted  with  de  Bange  obturator  all  tbeaa 
operation*  are  combined  and  the  mechaniim  (fig.  43)  worked  by  a 
horiiontal  hand  lever  which  b  moved  (n>m  k(t  to  nght  through  »a 
angle  o(  ^oui  mo*.  The  hand  lever  A  move*  a  link  B  connected  to 
a  pin  C  on  the  biecdi  (cmr  D  and  di*engBge«  the  Kiew  from  the  gun; 
a  MaaB  UtenI  movement  b  then  jivea  to  the  aab  pin  of  the  caiiier 
(oaa  to  allow  the  olitwaMr  pad  E  to  awing  out  of  Its  Mating:  adm 


Ftc.  36.— Ecceatric  Screw,  Breech  M' 


thi*  h  quite  free,  the  whole  mechanism  revolve*  on  the  axb  nin  aad 
tku*  cMr*  the  breech  openii^ .  The  firing  lock  P  b  actuates  at  the 
same  time  and  ejects  the  fired  tube  G.  A  new  tnbe  b  inserted  whBe 
the  gun  b  beiw  loaded,  so  that  immediately  the  breech  b  closed  the 
chain  can  be  fired  without  loss  of  lime.  In  the  old  roechanbnia  the 
breech  had  to  be  dosed  first,  and  the  firing  tube  inserted  after. 
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n*  bncch  nwdnnlwn  for  OS.  wmu  firing  metallic  canridge 
tmm  ta  mHm^  on  finihr  prinriphi.lwit  U  NUMwhai  tinipl«r  than 
tbat  for  th»  <k  Banee  obttmioo,  dw  prindpftUy  to  the  fan  of  the 
ffinc  prf—r  bdni  Smdy  conutotd  ia  the  cwtndce  caM  wbu  ttaH 

tlUND  WAK 


Fic.  }7 .— IntetTUptcd  Breedi  Ow  CirttodriaO. 

cone"  de  Ban)te  obtuntor,  tupported  on  a  earner  arm.  Thi* 
.-irranEemenC  allows  the  mechanism  (fig.  44I  in  ^wing  dear  of  the 
breech  opening  immediately  the  threatis  <A  the  bretth  kkw  am 
disengaged  from  those  in  the  breech  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
O.F.  guns  fitted  with  a  cone  screw.  The  mechanism  is  actuated  bv 
the  handwheel  L  which  rotates  the  binge  pin:  this  in  turn,  through 
paring,  rnoves  a  crank  arm  D  connected,  iij'  a  link  It,  (o  the  pin  on 
the  brrech  screw.  By  continuously  mminR  ihe  haniluheel  the 
lialt  B  is  drdwn  towards  the  hinge  pin  until  iIil'  brtcch  mtcw  threads 
are  disengaged;  the  caich  C  ihen  drops  into  a  (n)ckct  on  the  breech 
xrew  and  fixes  it  10  (hc  Carrier  arm.  Tht-  wh'ile  of  the  mechanism 
then  rotates  around  the  hinge  pin  and  Icavoi  ihe  breech  open  ready 
fur  loading.  As  the  breech  screw  threads  arc  being  disengaged  the 
clttiric  or  percussion  lock  \V  is  operated  1/y  a  cam  gitjove  in  a 
Similar  manner  to  that  already  described.  In  the  lalcst  moiliticalion 
lA  this  mechanism  a  roller  at  the  end  of  irark  arm  i>  works  a 
long  lever  Connrcletl  to  the  breech  screw  In  !  ■  t  pin*.  This  forms 
*hat  it  termed  a  "  pure-couple  "  mecham  m  .ir  I  li  i^  il.umerl  thai 
greater  case  of  working  ia  cn&urcd  by  its  u  '  Wink-  the  loading  it 
goinf  on  a  new  firing  tubtf  U 
pUoM  in  the  vent,  ao  tb«t'«n 
do^ig  the  gun,  by  turning  tbe 
bandwbed  in  the  oppotite 
dinctioo,  the  sun  it  ready  lor 
tring.  For  9-3-in.  guni  and 
tboK  of  smaller  calibre  ibe 
bandwbed  >•  replaced  by  ■ 
hand  lever  pivoted  00  the 
carrier  (fi|..45)-  B?  BV^"* 
tbia  lever  ft  Hoglc  ■mmi  iKMn 
left  10  ri^l  tbe  mechanism  to 
opened. 

For  6-in.  and  4-ln.  nina 
m  Aot  auppoft  ia  attadicd 
to  the  breech  face  whMt 
to  opefsted  by  the  breecli 
mccbanitai  K>  that  when 
the  breech  is  open  the  *ot  ...  -  ,  .  . 
npnort  ii  in  poHtion  tor  loading,  and  it  falu  out  of  toe  way  wbcii 
the  breech  it  bring  doaed.   

In  the  brger  type*  of  all  breech  mechanitnw  b«U  beannn  are 
eratiioyed  1.1  varioua  part*,  mtdi  aa  the  hinge  pin  bomngi,  Sc.,  to 
reduce  frktion  and  in  moit  of  the  modern  heavy  run*  on  board 
■btp  the  bieech  mechanbm  U  arranged  to  be  irorkod  by  a  hydranlic 
cylinder  [4aoed  on  the  breech  face,  or  by  a  tmall  hydnubc  enguie 
or  electric  motor  placed  in  aorae  convettient  poMtion  00  the  mounting. 
The  hand  gwr,  however,  t*  alwaya  retained  for  emergency  anda 
clutch  b  provided  ao  that  it  can  be  put  into  action  at  a  nuxneot  a 


The  W^n  acnw  b  Urgely  used  la  the  Uidtttl  Statea,  but  In  beaty 
gnu  the  ocrfinafy  cone  (not  "  «teep  cone  ")  de  Bange  obturator 
Miplned.  The  (crew  t»  mounted  cither  ia  a  carrier  nng  or  on  a 
CHtWtny.  In  Fraikoe  the  ordinary  type  of  iaterrapCcdacrew  IB 
■doptad  «ad  tUa  (cat*  in  a  caiTier  tny.  The  opentiona  ol  opening 
Mtderiv  ai*  vnr         *»  thM*  dmdr  daaottcd. 


An  the  ment  pattena  of  laecfcantwn  have  an  extractor  foted 
U>  attract  the  empty  cartridge  caae  whb  Q.F.  mttm  or  the  find 
Uiba  with  BX.^ni.  In  Q.F.Bdd  guna  it  generafly  ubea  the  form 
of  a  lever  arorking  On-aa  axi*  pin.  The  longer  arm  of  tba  lever  to 
formed  into  a  jaw  which  rdtaw  the  inner  face  of  tka  hfrrrh  opening 
beneath  the  rim  of  the  cartridge  ca*e,  and  tba  ahert  aim  to  aa 
anatqed  that  when  the  breech  u  OMncd  the  carrier.  In  awinlng 
HKchaMma,  or  the  btMch  Mock  itaell,  in  lUdiag  ayatcma,  auddenly 
cornea  in  contact  with  it;  the  long  arm  to  thn*  jerked  backwanu 
and  extract*  the  caae.  In  BX»  mechantoma  the  tube  extractor  k 


Fic.  38.— Welin  Breech  Screw. 

arranged  on  the  aame  jwlndtde  but  in  thi*  cue  uaually  forma  part 
of  the  box  elide.  t.«.  (hat  portion  of  the  mechanism  attached  by 
Interrupted  collar*  to  the  rear  end  of  the  vent  axial,  in  which  the 
Bring  lock  riidea  aa  it  i*  actuated  by  the  opening  or  closing  of  the 
breech  mecbaniim.  When  the  breech  is  being  opeoed  the  finng  pin 
<rf  the  lock  ia  drawn  back  to  safety  and  the  lock  i*  tooved  ande  from 
over  the  tube;  a  tripper  then  actuate*  the  eMractor  and  eject*  the 
filed  tube.  The  extractor  and  tripper  are  to  contrived  that  when  a 
new  tube  i*  pitthed  home  the  extractor  i*  al«o  pushed  back  into  the 
doKd^xwition,  or,  if  the  tube  i*  somewhat  itilt  to  inwrt,  the  actios 
of  doMng  the  mechaniam  moves  the  lock  over  the  primer  and  forces 
it  home.  ,  . 

The  firing  lock  used  w  B.L.  guns  to  ao  important  part  of  tba 


V». Etowick  Coaad  Sctew. 


iiiiclnnliiii  They  are  all  designed  00  the  same  principle,  with 
a  view  to  «laty  and  raptdityt  and  may  ba  raganled  as  a  n^isAvn 
sU^a  breech  meehantom.  la  the  otder  types  tba  kxk  or  iu  sub- 
stknta  was  maalr''at*^  by  i»tiA,  and  wita  electfk  finnc  tba  wkM 
tram  the  tube*  wate  jmoed  ap  to  tba  hioac  aada  of  the  fiimg  danilt 
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Miflty  depended  tbmton  oo  emytMni  banc  la  otdtr  ud  bB  i  mtwmwI  to  be  autoeutic,  mud  — ItM  electric  tabca  are  Med  •» 
opentioM  cotTcctly  pa  twined.  The  gun  eoM,  hunviu,  b«  I  tkx  inmediatety  tke  ttfcedi  mechaouai  csMmencce  to  ope*,  tke 
fad  belofc the  bmA  wumperty  eecnM  ud  >  acnow acddent  |  lock  taU  k  moved  in  the  hogi  riide  io  u  to  uotover  tha  WM 
BMW  J;  to  pimtt  tWe  ail  iha  aiiiiiwli  of  mdn  lock*  anlopcaiac.  Duriai  tha  fiM  pan  «(  tide  laovtw  lai  a  loat  aatha 
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wuitMt  ridn  »  an  iadln*  I  49>  «>  bos  Me  ud  dm 
.  tack  am  Mribtt  Iron  coifict  with  dw  oIm;  The  cx- 
■  JwcrihiJ  tborm  b  ictnued  U  the  mom  dm.  Mom  lock* 


Fig.  401— Breech  Mechaoima.  Heavy  Guns. 

coiuiK  of  a  tteel  frame  with  a  locket  tor  containinc  the  Mrilter 
asd  roain  ipring.  They  ar«  contrivad  to  a*  to  be  capable  of  firing 
both  electnc  and  pcrcuiHon  tubM,  but  otlten  are  afraOBed  for 
firing  only  electric,'  acparate  locbi  bring  cmplayed  for  uae  with 
pcniuaioa  tubci.  The  connructioa  of  both  ii  very  timilar.  Out 
with  the  pcrcuMioa  lock,  or  tbe  oombiaed  lock,  a  trigger  it  provided 


FlO.  43.— Breech  Mochauum  frin.  B.U  Mark  IV. 

which  dropa  into  a  notch  in  the  ttriker  whan  this  i* pulled  back  by 
the  lun  E  £  (&g.  45)  on  the  outer  attachment  of  the  Kriker.  On 
(be  trigger  betng  pulled  by  a  lanyard  tbe  Urikcr  ia  relcaacd  and 
fire*  tbe  tube. 

For  p.F.  guna  with  intemipted  or  coned  breed)  news  tbe 
Urikcr  11  contaioed  in  tbe  breech  locw,  but,  in  order  to  provide  for 
tafciv,  a  Mnall  lever  cam  or  odier  contrivance  it  fitted 
which,  when  tbe  laechaiiiui  commeacca  to  open,  ia 
operated  by  dw  hand  lever  and  witbdrawi  tba  etnl 

from  codlact  widi  dw  prince  inowd  la  Ae  

caacb 

Tba  Mrikcr  condtfa  o(  a  tted  ncadte,  with  the  rtem 
baulated  by  ebonite  or  lonK  naular  naterial,  contained 
fai  n  outer  atecl  fhcath.  The  abcath  it  formed  with 
a  foot  or  lug  which  ia  acted  upon  by  tbe  tafety  gear;  a 
collar  ia  abo  provided  for  uking  the  tbnirt  of  the  nain 
ipring. 

Aootbcr  fomi  of  kxJt  now  much  la  favour,  cMKdaily 
tot  DcUnpiM  mechanixna.  ia  that  known  a*  a  trip  lock. 
It  ia  mainly  uted  foe  percuvion  firine  but  can  alM  be 
Gombiaed  (or  uae  with  dcctric  tubet.  in  thii  pattern  th« 
itriker  it  withdrawn,  cocked  and  rdeatcd  the  con- 
dououa  pull  of  a  hand  lever  attached  to  the  mounting 
«r  by  a  Unyard  attached  to  tbe  lock  Should  a  miit-fiic 
occur  the  ttrikcr  may  be  actuated  aa  often  aa  neccnary 
by  relMaing  tbe  band  lever  or  lanyard  and  apia  giving 
a  contiouout  pull  (fig.  46). 

In  all  modem  heavy  guaa,  npeoally  when  finng  to 
wiadward.  there  ia  a  tendency,  when  tbe  bmch  ia  opened 
-  .  rapidly  after  firing,  for  a  dmt  of  Baaw  to  iMue 
fmn  tbe  open  fararch.  It  waa  practically  ua> 
•"^  known  witn  the  old  black  powder*,  but  ia  of 
frequent  oocurrcnce  with  all  *mokel*M  propcUanta.  If 
the  gun  ia  kndad  inmadine^  after  the  breedi  b  opened 
tba  Imb  charga  nay  be  igmicd  and  an  acddent  cauted, 
Stvwal  acrioua  acdoaata  ban  already  beta  traced  to  thia 
cauie.  noubly  oo«  oa  tbe  United  State*  battMiip 
**  Miacouri  "  oa  tjlh  April  190*.  when  33  live*  were  hMC 
Tba  flame  i*  dna  to  the  large  anwunt  of  higUy  heaud 
sarboate  oaide  remainiag  in  tbe  gua  fnn  tbe  eaploaion  of 
dw  dhafge;  thi*  mixing  with  the  oxygea  of  the  air  when 
tlw  breech  it  opened  bum*  laptdly  aa  a  thcet  of  flame 
in  rear  of  the  gun,  and  thonU  wind  be  bhiwtng  down  the  gun  the 
action  li  more  int«n*e.  By  looking  into  the  «in  from  the  moazle; 
before  tbe  breech  is  opened,  tbe  sat  can  often  be  teen  burning 
whb  a  pak-blue  Hame  aa  it  Howly  miaea  with  air  ami  a 


duriont  dnalng  aoia*  fa  beard  at  the  tane  tin*.  It  h  mem  utoal  to 
fit  a  qtedu  appantu*  on  tbe  gun,  to  that  directly  the  breech  ia 
pMtly  igiiaii  a  Baa*  at  cpmnimttJ  air  i*  allowad  to  enter  the 
rear  end  ot  tbe  chamber  and  thus  awcep  the  whole  of  tba 
rctklual  gaa  ont  at  tbe  muade. 

The  poipeae  of  the  obturator  b  to  render  the  breecb 
end  al  the  gua  ia*-dght,  and  to  pteveat  any  e«ape  of 

ne  paat  tb*  breetb  nehaaim.   In  tbe  fcrtt^   . 

Armttroag  B  J.  gaa  dda  6bjeet  waa  attmned 
by  fitting  to  tha  brccdi  buck  a  copper  ring  coned  oa 
the  ixtenoe;  tbe  cooed  anrfaea  waa  forcibly  praiKd  by 
acrewing  up  the  breech  icrcw  agalntt  a  corretpondlng 
copper  ring  fitted  at  tbe  breec£  opening  o(  tbe  gua 
chamber.  It  b  only  pottible  to  ute  thia  method  wnca 
the  capper  turface*  can  be  jammed  together  by  a  power- 
ful tcrew. 

Except  the  abcrw,  all  obturator*  In  ute  an  arranged 
to  act  autonatically,  ia.  dw  pretauie  act  up  in  the 
gua  when  it  la  firaj  ezpaad*  the  arrangement  aad  letli 
dw  opening^  immediately  the  projectile  leave*  the  bore 
the  pretaure  u  relieved  and  the  obturator,  by  It*  elaMidty, 
rcgaint  it*  original  thape,  to  that  tbe  breech  mecban- 
iam  can  bf  opened  or  cloaed  with  eaae.  In  the  French 
naval  aervKe  BX.  guna  have  been  in  uae  dnce  t8^,  and 
the  tyttem  of  obturatioa  was  arranged  on  the  tame  expanaion 
princ^  a*  the  leather  packing  ring  oT the  hydraulic  pre**.  A  rted 
ring  A  (fig.  47)  of  cupped  form  wa*  farteited  by  a  tcrewed  plug  to  a 
thkk  tteel  plate,  carried  on  the  face  of  the  breech  (Crew,  to  that  it 
could  rotate  when  tbe  breech  tciew  wa*  rotated  in  opening  or  ckw- 
ing  the  gun.  The  outer  lip  of  the  cup  fitted  agaiiut  a  •U^ly  coned 
•eating  tormcd  in  the  breech  end  ol  the  gun  chamber.  When  the 
gun  wa*  fired,  the  gaa  pteiauie  expanded  tbe  cup  ring  and  forced 
tt  into  doae  bearing  againtt  tbe  tenting  in  the  gun  aad  the  thick 
Weel  plate  on  the  txeeoi  tcrew.  thut  prevcadng  any  cicape  of  ma- 
Very  Mtibr  to  thb  was  the  Eltwick  cup  obturator  (ng.  4B)  Intn>- 
duced  by  tbe  EInvick  Ordnance  Company  ia  lUi ;  it*  rear  turface 
wu  flat  aad  it  waa  held  by  a  central  boft  aninat  the  front  of  the 
breech  acrcw  wMch  wa*  tligfctly  rounded.  The  cup  yielded  to  the 
ga*  prcsture  until  it  wn*  mipporWd  by  the  breech  tcrew;  thb 
action  expanded  tbe  Up  agaiiut  a  copper  (eating,  let  Into  the  gun, 
which  could  be  renewed  whea  accetnry.  Many  of  both  type* 
are  still  in  uae  and  act  perfectly  efficiently  if  carefully  treated. 
The  ute  of  owdcra  imokclem  powder  renderi  tbem  and  limibr 
device*,  nich  aa  the  Broadwell  ring  (fig.  40).  Ac.,  peculbrly  Ibble  to 
danugc,  a*  a  alight  abca^n  of  iot  bp  of  tbe  cup  or  ring,  or  of  it* 
tenting,  allow*  ga*  to  eacape,  and  to  accentuatea  the  delect  with 
each  itiund  firm.  Unlci*,  therefore,  the  fault  be  immediately 
remedied  contidenble  daauge  may  be  cauted  to  tbe  gun.  Tbe 
RmadtwU  ga*  ring  m  eUU  la  Bat  ia  tba  FreacB  aaval  ecvloe,  iriwe 


Fitt.  49;~-Bi«ech  Moehaahm,  Modem  S-in.  Gua. 

it  i*  made  of  copper  (fig.  90),  and  abo  of  tteet  in  a  modified  form 
( Piorkowaki)  in  the  German  aervicc  (fig.  S  ■ ) :  in  the  latt-aauKd  tenriec, 
owing  to  the  defect  already  named,  all  the  lamt  funa,  bnh  light 
and  hoavy.  ute  metal  cartrtt^  catta.  la  the  Freach  aavy.  aa  in 
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nott'otlMr  Mrvites,  cattridte  gmm  an  a*d  for  the  wullcr  aod 
McdwmsuiHoaiy. 

Om  of  the  moM  cfficieDt  obturatofS  not  \aiM  to  dsmai*  la  the 
plutk  chvice  mtraduccd  by  Colond  de  Bmkc  of  the  French 
■ervice  and  adopted  by  the  Fteodi  army  and  aUo  by  the  Bntiih 
Kid  other  Kvwcnmeati.  It  ommuM  of  a  pad  (fig.  5>)  made  up  of 
a  Btronf  anmilar-ahaped  canva*  bu  A,  containing  a  nixture  of 
asbestos  fibre  and  mutton  tuet:  the  bag  with  iu  oonteou  ii  placed 
in  a  properly  formed  die  and  wbiectcd  to  hydraulic  prcasuic  by 
which  it  becomea  hard  and  firm.  The  pad  n  made  ia  then  placed  on 
the  front  of  the  foreecb  screw  B,  and  it  i*  prottcted  on  its  face*  by 
disk*  C,  C,  of  metallic  tin  or  copper  hayini  M«el  wedge  rkiM  on 
the  outer  edge*:  the  circunderence  of  the  «anplete  ped  uddnka  la 


uckW 

Fic.  44^Etigtith  modern  Breech  Mechanbm.  for  heavy  and  medium  guai. 

cenerany  only  tliKhtly  coned  and  Bts  into  a  corrtnponding  teattng 
formed  at  the  breech  end  of  the  chamber,  the  canvai  of  the  dicum- 
fcrence  of  the  pad  being  in  Imtnediatt  contact  with  the  went.  In 
the  EngUih  wrvioe  the  ateep  cone  pattent  (fig.  u)  of  de  Bann 
obturator  ia  tued  with  mechaniama  aaring  the  Weiin  ktcw.  1b 
front  of  the  pad  ia  pbeed  a  atroBg  ttaol  disk  formed  with  a  qdDdte, 
and  called  a  musbrootn  bend  D,  the  spindle  paisuw  throogh  the 
hole  in  the  pad  and  through  the  t»ecch  Krew,  being  ncined  in 
rear  by  a  nut.  The  Anna  vent  ia  ganenlly  drilled  through  the 
miuhroom  head  and  spiadfe  and  the  part  i*  then  termed  a^*  vent 
axial."  On  the  gun  being  fired  the  ga*  eurta  a  great  pressure  on 
the  nushioom  bead,  which  cuiuiiKJaM  the  pad^and  squecva  it 
out  on  tlie  droumfennee  into  doae  contact  wnh  the  acetinc.  thus 
formii^  a  perfect  gai  scaL  It  is  found  that  this  apparently  delicate 
anangcaeat  will  stand  mniidcrable  ifl-aa^B  and  act  perfectly  for 
an  indefinite  time,  and,  as  It  is  easily  lepUced,  it  is  regarded  as  om 
of  the  beat  and  moat  reliable  form*  of  obtnrator.  In  some  cauntrics 
the  Freyre  obturator  Is  in  use;  this  has  a  •omewtwt  simBar  axial 
head  to  the  tie  Bange,  but  the  asbestos  pod  is  replaced  by  a  single 


steel  wedge  ring  into  which  the  anal  head  fits.  On  ftring  tha  fum 
the  head  is  foroed  iato  the  wedge  ring  and  eqwoda  it  against  the 
seating  in  the  gun. 

One  other  means  of  obturation  has  to  be  considered,  via. 
metallic  cartridge  cases.  These  ate  made  dl  a  kind  of  brass: 
aluminium  cases  have  been  experimented  with,  but  have  not  proved 
satisfactory.  The  case  (fig.  54)  act*  on  the  same  prindpte  as  the 
cup  obturation  and  is  extremely  cfbdent  tor  the  purpose;  more- 
over, they  have  certain  advantage*  conducive  to  rapid  firing  when 
used  for  small  guns.  The  idea  has  developed  from  the  tite  of  such 
cartridges  in  small  arms,  and  larger  cartridgea  of  the  ame  type 
were  Introduced  fo«  3-poander  and  6-poandfir  gun*  by  HoKhlus* 
and  Noidentelt  «boM  the  year  1S80  for  the  purpose  of  lapsd 
aniw  against  twpedo  bcMt.  Then  in 
iSu  tfe  Ekwick  Company  produced 
a  S^pDUDiler  (aeon  converted  to  a 
49iioiiDder)  of  4-7-in.  calibre  with  the 
pMner  tMrse  contained  in  metallic 
cases,  and  about  tSM  a  6.in.  100- 
Doundar  gun  using  similar  caniidce*^ 
A  ^tedil  advamagc  of  the  cartridge 
case  is  that  it  contains  the  firing  primer 
by  which  the  charge  Is  i^nhed  and  con- 
sequently renders  the  firing  gear  of  the 
gun  more  simple;  on  the  other  hand, 
should  a  miss-fire  occur  tha  gun  must 
be  opened  to  replace  the  primer.  Thii 
is  a  proceeding  liable  to  produce  an 
acddent,  unless  ■  long  enough  time  is 
sHowed  to  elapse  before  attempting  to 
Open  the  bteedi;  euns  baring  de  Bange 
obturators  and  bring  tuba  ioseftcd 
•fwr  the  breech  Is  cloaed  aic  tbeicfot* 
safer  la  this  respect. 

Some  means  of  extracting  the  case 
after  firing  mtat  be  fitted  to  the  gunt 
this  is  simple  enough  with  amaH  guaib 
but  with  those  of  heavy  natures  the 
extractor  becomes  a  somewhat  pon- 
derous piece  of  gear. 

Metallic  cases  of  a  diort  pattern 
have  been  tried  for  large  calibre  guns; 
alihaugh  their  action  is  quite  rfhcicnl, 
they  are  difAcutt  to  handle,  and  if  a  case 
must  be  used  it  is  meferable  to  employ 
a  fairly  -long  one.  It  was  for  this  mmti 
that  in  EngUnd  up  to  iBqS  it  was 
considered  that  for  eun*  above  Mn. 
Calibie  the  de  Bange  obturation  was  the 
most  advantageous.  Since  then  the  de 
Bange  obturator  has  been  employed  ia 
^ns  of  4-in.  calibre  and  above,  the  cart- 
ridee  case  being  retained  only  for  3-tR. 
and  smaller  guns.  Krupp,  liowever.  uses 
cartridge  case*  «4th  sin  guns  even  up 
to  la^n.  calibre,  but  this  &  nnrloubtedhr 
duett)  ihetUflicutUca.  which  have  already 
been  noticed,  attending  the  use  of 
smcpkeles*  powder  with  the  ordinarr 
forms  of  obturation  applicable  to  the 
wedge  breech  system.  In  the  most 
modem  Krupp  la-in.  guns  the  charge 
is  formed  In  two  pieces:  tbe  pieoa 
forming  the  front  portion  of  the  chargn 
n  contained  in  a  consumable  anvelopa, 
while  the  rear  portion  is  contained  In 
■  braw  cartridge  case,  which  fonu  tha 
obturator,  about  48  Wi.  long. 

It  will  be  seen  that  such  large  and 
heavy  cases  add  to  the  difficultiea  erhich 
occur  In  handling  or  s(t>wint  the  am- 
munition of  large  calibre  guns,  and  although  the  use  of  cmtrMg* 
cases  with  email  go  as  adds  to  their  mpidity  of  GiiM  this  is  not 
the  case  with  heavy  nns.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  tfil  balance  tt 
advantagea  k  oHtaialy  ia  fowour  of  the  de  Beng*  aystem,  tor  all 
^ns  eattpt  Ibose  of  small  ealibrn.  With  ordiiwy  field  guns  cart- 
ndge  cases  are  now  ooosdered  obligatory  owing  to  their  con- 
>«nieace  in  loading. 

While  the  otdinan  types  of  plastic  obtarstors  last  for  an  inde- 
finite time  a  cartridge  case  can  be  used  tor  a  Umited  number  of 
rounds  only,  depending  on  the  calibre  of  tbe  gvn;  with  Arid  guns 
from  ten  to  twenty  rounds  or  even  more  may  be  fired  from  one 
cass  if  care  is  taken  to  reform  it  after  each  ronrid;  with  lar^ 
guns  they  will  not,  of  etMrss.  fire  so  itmny.  Canrii^  cases  are 
an  expensive  addition  to  tha  ammunition,  so  that  there  ahoaU  be 
DO  donbt  abont  the  advaatagsa  tbej  ofier  bafon  they  are  defiaitdy 
adopted  lor  heavy  guns. 

Tbe  rai^^ty  with  whidi  modem  pins  can  be  find  and  tbe 
enormous  coetgy  tbey  develop  if,  especially  stiiUnc  when  oac 
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CQwiJin  the  am  f«cts  in  coanexioq  «itb  the  eariy  gun. 
F«v<  tUtci  in  tiis  HuMre  d  tativfue  4a  Iroit  armitt  (p.  >j} 
that  during  the  invuion  of  Italy  In  1494  by  Chailcs 
VIXL  the  guns  were  m  unwieldy  and  the  firing  w  (low 
tlwt  the  dunnge  cawed  by  one  ibot  could  be  repaired 
befora  the  next  could  be  fired.  Hie  lange,  too,  about 
loe  yda.  foi  battering  purpows,  now  teems  absuidly  short; 
even  at  Waterloo  1  too  yds.  was  all  that  separated  the  anlagonlsU 
at  the  commCBcement  of  the  battle,  but  they  approached  to  within 
sooor  300  yds.  witbout  suBering  serious  loss  from  cither  musketry 
flrjunfire.  NelsmfoughthbshipssidcbysideiriththeeiieiBy^; 
and  fifty  yeaxa  after  Nctson's  day  a  range  of  1000  yds.  at  sea 
was  looked  upon  as  an  extreme  cUstancc  at  which  to  engage  an 
enemy.  Contrast  this  with  therangeof  i3,ooeyds.at  which  the 
opporiag  Rumiaa  and  Japanese  4rMs  mon  than  «Bcc  commenced 
B  naval  battle  in  1004,  iridle 
the  critical  pan  of  the  actini 
took  place  at  a  distance  •( 
joeoyda. 

iMwIsBgiaiicaiaatunlty 
btaqsified  the  nqdmienta 
«(  the  British  and  other 
navies,  and,  to  that  tiasy 
•hatt  aot  be  outclassed  and 
beaten  by  an  enony^  long* 
lange  fire,  goo*  of  contbiu- 
ally  incraatng  power  are 
demanded.  In  1900  a  ii-in. 
gun  oi  40  caltbiea  was  om- 
■Ideied  all  that  waaneceaaaty. 
After  tbe  R«w-Japanes« 
War  tbe  demand  nwe  first  for 
a4S-calibre  gun  and  then  for 
•  50-calIbK  gun,  a*d  maule 
velodtisafram  about  1400  f j. 
to  about  jeee  ts.  In  1910 
greater  shell  power  was  de- 
nandcd,  to  meet  which  new 
type  guns  of  ij-j-in.  apd 
■t4B.alibni«eic  b^ng  made^ 
In  tbe  days  of  M.L.  heavy 
guns  one  of  the  mo«t  difiicutt 
problema  was  that  of  loading. 
The  weight  «f  the  shell  and 
powder  wna  such  that  aonw 
—1  liaidi  si  poxNC  had  to  ba 
masAagtA  for  moving  an<f 
nanlng  them  home,  and  as 
hydraulic  gear  had  by  that 
date  been  Introduced  it  waa 
generally  used  for  all  kading 

operations.  To  load,  the  guns  had  to  be  run  back  nntil  thdr 
muzzles  were  within  tbe  tunel,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  i6-in. 
80-tM  gunaof  H.M.S.  "Inflexible,"  ontil  they  were  Just  outside 
the  turret.  Tbe  gun>  were  then  de^esacd  to  a  fixed  angle  so  as 
to  Itfing  the  loa^ng  gear,  wUdi  was  protected  bdow  tbe  gun 
deck.  In  line  with  tbe  bore;  the  charge  was  first  rammed  home 
and  then  the  projectile.  With  this  arrangement,  and  in  order  to 
keep'tluc  turret  Of  manageable  AmeniUons,  the  guns  had  to  be 
made  short.  Thus  tbe  ii-s-in.  38-tos  MX.  gun  biwi  a  length  of 
bore  of  but  16  calilnvs,  and  the  largest  EnipUi  scrvfee  gun  of 
i6>in.  diameter  had  a  bore  of  iS  calibres  in  length;  while  the 
largest  of  the  type  weighing  100  tons,  built  by  Sir  W.  G.  Arm- 
strong &  Co.,  for  the  Italian  navy,  had  a  bore  of  17-71  in.  and 
a  length  U  w  odibres;  The  rate  «f  fiie  was  fshly  ra|rid— 
two  rounds  could  be  fired  from  one  turret  with  the  ii-s-in. 
guns  in  Aaak  thna-mlMlea,  «h3a  It  took  abnt  four  nhiulea 
to  fire  the  sanw  mBdicr  fnm  tfaa  Se-lon  and  ra»ton  gna 
turrets. 

Tbe  powMHiy  of  double  badiag  MX.  guns  was  lenpensiblc 
fat  the  bunting  on  the  end  Jsmaiy  1B79  <rf  a  38-ton  gun  a 
tenet  on  UJi.S.  "HuMlmr  "t  and  it  wm  pnR^  due  la  this 


accident  that  BXi.  tuito  «en  snbeeqaently  taere  favounbly 
regarded  in  England,  as  it  was  argued  that  the  doidik  loadh^  of 
a  B.L.  gun  waa  an  impossibilUy. 

With  the  BX,  system  guns  gradually  grew  to  be  about  30 
calibres  io  Jenglh  of  bore,  aod  they  were  not  made  longer  because 
thb  was  considered  a  disadvantage,  not  to  be  compensated  for 
by  the  small  additional  velocity  which  the  old  black  and  brown 
prismatic  powders  were  caiuble  of  imparting  with  guns  of 
greater  length.  Increase  in  tbe  striking  energy  of  the  projectile 
was  consequently  sought  by  incrca»ng  the  weight  of  the  pro- 
jectile, and,  to  cany  this  out  with  advantage,  a  gun  of  larger 
calibre  had  to  be  adopted.  Thus  tbe  ti-io.  BX.  gun  of  about 
25  calibres  in  length  gave  place  to  the  ij-j-tn.  gun  of  30  calibres 
and  weighing  67  tons,  and  to  the  16  as-in.  also  of  30  calibres  and 
weighing  11 1  tons.    The  tc^ooo-  or  ia,ooo-taa  batilcshipa 


Fta.  4S— 'Breech  htecbaaiin  for  64ncfa  BX.  Cu* 


carrying  these  eoormous  i^eces  were,  judged  by  our  present-day 
standard,  far  too  small  to  carry  such  a  heavy  armament  with  their 
ponderous  armoured  machinery,  which  restricted  the  coal  supply 
and  rendered  other  advantages  impossible;  even  the  i4«ooo-ton 
battleships  are  none  too  large  to  cany  the  number  of  heavy  guns 
now  required  to  form  the  main  amament. 

The  weight  and  size  of  tbe  old  brown  prismatic  charges  had 
abo  reached  huge  dhneo&ions;  thus,  while  with  heavy  MX-  guns 
the  weight  of  the  full  cha^  was  about  one-fonrth  that  of  the 
projectile,  it  had  with  beavy  B.L.  guns  become  one-baU  of  the 
weight  of  tbe  shell  or  even  a  greater  proporiioti.  Tbe  intro- 
duction of  smokeless  powder  about  1S90,  having  more  than  thire 
times  the  amount  of  energy  for  the  tame  weight  of  tbe  older 
powders^  allowed  longer  guns  to  be  used,  wUch  fiicd  a  much 
smaller  weight  of  cbilnie  but  gave  hitfier  vehidlies;  the  rausle 
or  striking  eneigy  demanded  for  piercing  hard-faced  armour 
could  consequently  be  obtained  from  guns  of  more  moderate 
calibre.  Tbeij-s-iu.  and  i6->5-ln.guns  were tberefaregradually 
diwanied  and  new  ships  were  armal  with  i  l-in.  guns  ^  greater 
power.  As  the  ballistk  lequiiemeata  ate  inoensed  the  weight 
of  the  diBvge  bacoBiB  ppipprtitaatdy  greater;  thus  br  the 
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pR«nt  Ugb  vclod^  gnn  k  hu  tetdwd  a  ntlo  of  about  0-4 
of  the  wi^tt  (d  Uh  pmfactOfc 


Fic.  46. 

TbeprogTtMot«rtiBcTy»pdtl>eimprovwncnU  made  in  armour 
have  been  redprocal;  aa  the  pntcctive  vahw  of  iion  and 


Fia  47.— French  Obtmtor. 


 >; 

Fio.  48^Elcwick  Cup. 


lubsequcntly  of  sled  plates  has  increued,  »  the  penetrative 
force  or  quality  of  the  projectile  has  advanced.   Often,  after  a 


Flo.  49. 


Fic  50. 
FiGi.  49-51 —Bfoadwdl  Rinc. 


Fifl.  31. 


poiod  of  sppartnt  inactivity,  fresh  Idas  or  new  BMUllnrpcal 
pffoooMS  have  nabkd  fonjitr  pnfRM  to  be  made;  this  b 


the  case  at  the  present  time  as  tegards  both  pvofectiles 
Asaivatlcr  of  fact,  innov.  at  thepnevt-^ 
fi^Uag  luses,  b 
rather  ahead  of 
artillery— hence 
the  demand  for 
gmttr  power}  hst 
even  with  tUs  the 
ptobaMUty  of  per- 
fbration  it  small, 
and  is  usuaUy  only 
obtained  whea  the 
projectile  atrihn 
normally  to  the 
Burf  ace  et  the  plate; 
the  chance  of  this 
happening  in  aciioa 
b  Mineiritat  rc> 
mote.  During  the 
Raaso-JapBDese 
War  no  imtancc  oi 
pcrfontiOB  flf  the 
thick  belt  or  turret 
armour  b  hnown; 
the  chief  cause  of 
the  Rnssiaa  Iosms 
was  the  bunting  cf 
i2-in.and64njbcdl 
inside  the  nn> 
nmonred  portiena 
of  their  sl^;  it 
la  tinted  that  no 
ship  survived  aflat 
bdng  strach  by  tea 
tt<tn.  projectilea. 

Some  authotitita 
have  lately  longhl 
to  Incrcnae  the 
EUCTMK  Fimm  WlHt  rauzsle  energy— 
without  adding 
weight  or  length 
to  the  gun — by  in- 
auBsIng  the  vdgtit 

of  the  proiectHe.  Tlus  can  be  done  to  a  limited  extent  with 
beneficial  results,  but  it  is  impossible  to  carry  the  idea  very  far, 
aa  the  projectile  becomes  very  long  and  dlAcultics  may  be 
encountered  vdth  the  rilling;  or,  if  tbeae  are  avdded,  ihi 
ihickncM  of  the  walk  of  the  shd  b  Increased  so  much  that 


Pia  S3.— De  Baage  Obturator. 


Fia  53.— Sleep  Cone  de 
Range  Obturator. 


the  heavier  projectilea  fa  (n  reality  less  powerful  owing  to  iu  in- 
ternal bursting  charge  being  oomparativelysmalL  A|^,  Buny 
foreign  gnnmakers  claim  that  tbeir  guns  are,  in  comparison 
with  guns  of  the  same  power,  of  less  wcigbt.  Thb  » 

true  In  a  limited  sense,  but  rach  guns  have  nothing  lihe  the  same 
lacterirfresistnnaeaBEBgfithginii^  or,  h«thcr  words,  the  EngUA 
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pas  an  nudi  stronger.  Thb  is  an  obnous  wlvurtafc,  but  sn  I  as  near  the  bnedf  end  as  ponibfe;  by  this  racaiB  the  radios 
etpul^  MGd  one  is  the  fact  that  owliig  to  the  greater  wd^t  of  [  of  the  gnn  house  b  reduced  U>  the  snMtUect  diaaemion  uid,  ia 
the  home-made  weapon  the  rfCoU  caetp  b  toaaad  conmiucBt<y  I  atatum^^ffffUm  gna.i  saving  of  weight  of  annour.  The 

.litiSJ  I        cstra  wei^t  of  the  gua  b  theraton 
<        more  than  compcDsated  for. 

Ualil  late  into  the  i6th  century 
^1^1^  the  caJibres  of  the  guns  irae  no 
tegubted  with  a  view  to  ttk  inter 
chaneeabOity  of  shot.  lajtM  Mbv 
iog  oentury  ordnance  was  denied  inti 
dassn,  but  even  then,  owing  no  doubt 
to  masufacturing  difficuliies,  there 
W2S  DO  fixed  size  for  the  bore.  Thi 
Tables  U.-VII.  give  some  idea  of  the 
size  and  weight  of  these  pieces. 

TaUe  U.  It  taken  from  Clev^aad' 
Xaltt,  bw  coisectcd  frosi  "An  01 
Table  of  Onlnance  "  {Proc.  JtU.I^  vol 
xxviii.  p.  365):  the  lait  col^ipa  ghc 


FlC  54-— MetalDc  Cartridge  Ca»e- 

the  mounting  can  be  made  of  a  fighter  pallem.  Besides,  the  I  blank,  a  "ml  ««d  in  those  ilay 
weilht  *rf  Ih*  gun  b  so  dbposcd  as  to  bring  iU  centre  of  gravity  [  '"l^^V  ™  WPP^ 

1        •TuLBl\.—irameloniWtiz1iliofEn^itkCaanoM,lsr4-  ' 


ihe  un)^e  in  Kom  of  paceft  paist 
■s«  tlay!i  to  denote  the  nnt  part  of  A 
supposed  to  be  a  straight  line-    Later  Ibe 


u 

<d  Bhc. 

DUMtta 

IL 

<L 

b  . 
1 

lb 
1 

tb 

FakooM 

»oo 

500 

2 

H 

si 
h 

tl 

<4 

16 
\l 

Fakon  . 
Miaioa 

Sacre  . 

tloo 

IIDO 
1500 

3 

3 
3 

\\ 

5 

at 
At 

5 

Demi-Culvcfin 
Culvwin 

Demi-Cannon  . 
Cannon  . 

7500 
4000 
6000 
7000 

4 

5 
6 
7 

4 

h 

9 
iS 
3» 
6a  . 

9 
IH 

33 

40 

11 

»  _ 

Eliia-Cannon 
BatUidK 

8000 
9000 

H 
81 

l\ 

■s 

43 

bn 

so 

31 

nt-bUnk  range  was  thai  distance 
roin  the  gun  on  its  carriage  to  the 
&nt  graM  of  the  shot  on  the  horiaontal 
plane  when  the  axis  ol  the  gun  wa* 
placed  horiiootsJ ;  ibis  depended  on  the 
height  of  Oie  gan^^JlOTj^' 


Table  III. 


Cos. 

rv 

Weicbl  of 
bhot. 

Muiala 
Vetodt^. 

27-pr.    66  cwt 
tSi-pr-  37-5  cwt.  . 

at  -jt  ;  1 

tb- 

4-933 

j-469 

tb. 

J7 

'3-S 
(■■75 
3-375 

fs.  ■ 
>S"7 

1696 
1720 

Table  IV.— British  Smoelh  Bore  Cinw,  1S60. 


plane,  but  it 

determining  tltiimllftJMl 

early  ^unt. 

In  |>uwrr.  smooth-bukVMsIaElMlK 
did  n<'l  AiSet  very  mudkHOBCKhodier, 
and  it  iiuy  be  uken  for  gcaatcd  that  the 
pmgren  made  since  haa'been  inBcli  tlw 
urae  in  aU.       .  >,>  'i 

D'AntonI,  ift  lb  Treatbe  tfffn  Arm 
(ttandated  bv  Captain  Ttunnai^,  iLA.], 
■ms  particuhr^<>f  Ita&anninaof  abon 
tjifi,  which  arc  ihown  in  Table  III. ; 

It  be  seen  that  the  velodtia 
given  in  Table  III.  arc  not  infetior  to 
tboM  obtained  from  Kuna  actually  in 
use  m  i860  (Ke  Table  IV.).  They  were 
-coo4deTaUr  higher  than  tfaoee  for 
'elonfated  riBed  nniiectiles  (Table  V.) 
for  many  ycara  after  their  introduction; 
the  last-named,  however,  durine  Bight 
only  lost  their  Velocity  (lowly,  wfaOe  the 
ipbvical  shot  lolt  tbeimlodty  M  rapidly 
that  at  SMb  Xjdk  noM  only  about  one- 
thirl  onpftldad  veudty  waaimioed. 
I  * 


OduUDengnalion  of  Gun. 


Calibre. 


W«ehtoC 
Con. 


Weight  of 
Chijge. 


Weight  of. 
Projectile. 


Muok 

Energy. 


N 
S-IS 

8-05 

«-375 
5^8i3 
5392 


Tom. 

<  4-U. 
4-J5 

3-9 

a-5 
1-9 

o-q 

065 

0-3 


lb. 
■3 

IS 


« 

6 
4 

»S 
1-5 


tt). 


IS- 


Ft.  Sec*. 
1193 
1579 

1710 
1690 

.     1614  : 

m! 


Ft,  Tont. 

toia 

"45 
7-I-' 

631 


TaSLB  V. — Briliih  B.L.  Ordnance,  tS6o.    Armstroni  System. 


of  Cwt. 


1 1 


9  >■ 
6  „ 


OlibM 


''7' 

,vo 

30 
as 


At  •  later  date  the  vdodltea  of  thsM  torn  ware  aWed.' 
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Official  Ddii^aation 
of  Cuo. 

Calibcc 

Gun. 

Wdghtof 

Wdghtof 
Projectile. 

Muctie 

Velocity. 

Munlc 
Energy. 

Rate  of 

I  Tope  u^Ht, 

MX.  Cu^- 

la. 

Too. 

lb. 

ft. 

Ft.  Sect. 

Ft.  Too*. 

In. 

Pti  Hinute 

I7-7I  io. 

17-79 

100 

4SO 

3000 

154S 

33-333 
39,806 

94-5 

PriMu  BUck 

■  6  H 

16 

So 

430 

170a 
81S 

■540 

33-0 

PriuB  Brown 

"•3  .. 

U-S 

3S 

3 10 

'575 

6,310 

19-3 

Priim  BUck 

>3  n 
11  « 

13 
11 

35 

140 

is 

7H 

1300 
1360 

15-3 
13-5 

P» 
Pebble 

10  „ 

10 

IS 

70 

"379 

3^ 

ia-5 

H 

13 

so 

356 

1440 

3.*98 

II-O 

H 

?  : 

\ 

9 

35 

1390 

3.591 
1^54 
897 

■9-3. 

tt 

64-pr.' 

r 

6-3 

7 

3  a 

-30 

10 

'its 

66-9 

1535 
1390 

V 

6-4 

t 
t 

n 

R.L.G.^ 

16-33 

16.39 

■  lO-S 

oto 

1800 

3087 

54,390 

38 

1 

S.B.C 

13-5  „ 
1*  •• 

>3'S 

13 

67 
43 

630 
*95 

1330 
714 

301 6 

1914 

35.330 
18.137 

33 
345 

\ 

1 

■o  - 

16 

39 

933 
166 

300 

3100 

13J90 

iaS 

t 

ti 

t  „ 

9-3 

i 

33 

380 

3036. 

10,915 

33-3 

tt 

14 

nS 

310 

3300 

7,046 

30-0 

3 

_  Jl  ^ 

6  ., 

6 

5 

too 

3.435 

I3S 

i 

■ 

9  >• 

■ 

J 

1  tai 

63S 

S.P. 

4  » 

4 

1-3 

13 

»5 

1900 

7-» 

3 

O-F.  Gum— 

4-7  to- 

4-7a 

3-I 

t) 

1786 

995 

8-8 

8 

6-pr. 

0-4 

1-94 

1837 

V3 

51 

ao 

1B5 

0.35 

1-5 

3-3 

1873. 

40 

30 
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of  Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weiihtof 
Cln. 

Wright  of 
Chirte. 

We»ht  of 
Projectile. 

Muule 
Velocity. 

Mivile 
Enerjy. 

Perforation 
of  Wroufht 
Iron. 

Rate  of 
Firinc 
RouwM. 

Pi«q>dlaBt. 

In. 

Tone. 

ft. 

ft. 

Ft.Seca. 

Fl  Tom. 

In. 

Per  Minute. 

i6-3S  IS. 

16-35 

iio-s 

1800 

3087 

54^ 

3» 

t 

S.B.C 

13-5  in. 

IJ.3 

IB7 

1330 

3016 

35^30 

Cotdiu 

13  m.  Murk  VIII. 

13 

% 

850 

3367 

33,000 

3^-9 

I 

10  in. 

10 

Soo 

304a 

I4J9I 

34-8 

94  in.  Hufc  X. 

3 

103, 

380 

3601 

17,836 

33-3 

it 

Sin. 

14 

33-635 

3ia 

3300 

7M6 

30-a 

M 

6  in.  Unfk  VIL 

6 

7, 

30 

JOO 

3493 

4.335 

7 

Sin. 

5 

3 

so 

1750 

1,063 
6^ 

3 

4  M. 

4 

1-3 

«5 
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7-8 

3 

Q.F.  fiiine 

3J56 

61.. 

6 

7 

13-35 

100 

3300 

160 

6 

4-7- 

4-73 

9.1 

5-43 

45 

3188 

1.494 
1,046 

ta-Q 

8 

<■ 

4 

4 

ii 

3-75 

35 

3456 

11-6 

9 

m 

19-pr: 

3 

1-94 

V 

33  to 

433 

8-0 

15 

«> 

6  IB 

3-34 

0-4 

0-483 

1818 

%, 

4« 

30 

3" 

1-81 

o-aj 

0-396. 

3-3 

1873 

4-0 

30 

and  iii>  shouting  It  worth  coo- 

uih  cU'tK.'n<l4  00  tbe  (luidcMM 


Ai  rcganli  npiJily  of  aimed  fiv 
titleracion  which  it  not  aiini'ii— muiti  ckix-iuli  ^ 
with  which  the  gun  can  be  (t|K.'nccl,  luailt.-d  ari:|  cloeed  acaln  ready 
for  firing,  but  quilc  iH  murh  dcjit'nds  on  ihe  com:  and  convenience 
of  moving  to  any  ri-quircd  Jircciiun  the  gun  with  its  moaniing; 
■In  00  tbe  lysiem  of  rccuil  adopted  and  tbe  method  of  aighting. 
Two  fifentically  timilar  gun*  may  contequently  give  entire^ 
<BJe«Ml  ntei  of  firing  qnleM  tnouDted  aad  rigbud  ob  the.Hme 
■wrtewt'  witkwt  Mkuf  into  ra^dentton  the  peiaoMl  element  of 
ilw  tfM'  dettcb— t  or  efcew.  The  nuca  of  6nng  ibown  in  many 
lltllf  i  tn  OendbR  mat  ahnya  k  UiwtTOthy  cHit-rioa  of  the  gum' 


capabilitica.  The  advantaae  of  the  Q.F.  tystem  (*>.  a  gM  firing 
chartei  contained  In  metallic  caaes),  when  tuitably  mounted,  over 
the  old  B.L.  guM  wu  exhibited  in  a  very  marked  manner  ia  18ST, 
when  the  Gr*t  4-7-in-  Q-F*.  K""  ^'ed  ten  round*  in  ^7-5  Mconda 
and  aubiequenily  fifteen  round*  in  one  minute.  The  s-'o-  B.L.  gun 
when  fired  u  lairidly  h  poaaible  only  fired  ten  tounda  in  6  minutci 
16  Mcood*;  to  that  the  QS.  gun  fited  it*  tenth  round  bdorc  tbe 
then  Krvice  gun  fired  it*  lecood  ahot.  Recent  improvement*  made 
in  the  mechaniuD  of  the  B.L.  gun  euble  it  to  compete  with  the 
Q.F.  syitem. 

The  tabulated  armour-pierdng  valne  of  a  gun  h  bued  oa  tbn 


TaM.*  VIII.— BnViit  Ordnanet,  igio. 


Ofiefad  Detignation 
of  Gun. 

Calibre. 

We^tof 

Gun. 

Weight  of 
Chaige. 

Wright  of 
Projectile. 

Muzile 
Velocity. 

Munle 
Energy. 

Perforation 
of  Wrought 
Iron. 

Rate  of 
Firing 
Round*. 

PropellaBt. 

13  in.  Mark  XI. 
13  [0.  Mark  & 
10  in. 

9-3  Mark  X. 

7-5  In. 

6  In.  Mark  Vll. 
4  in. 

Ib. 

13 
13 
10 

4 

Ton*. 
66 

16 

7-4 
1-3 

lb. 

•§■5 
30 

3-75 

ft. 
830 
830 

380 

900 

too 

35 

Fl.  Sec*. 

39S9 
aooo 
3800 
364a 

3S00 
3493 

3456 

Ft-  Too*. 

51.580 
47.697 
37,205 
18,400 
10,883 
4Jo8 
1.046 

In. 
51S 
310 
39-5 
33-3 
39-0 
19-6 
11.6- 

9tt  Minute. 
9 
3 
3 
3 

i 

9 

M.O.Conlit* 

m 

H 

Q.F.  gttM  M  in  1900. 
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TOulu  ^v«n  by  variou*  fonnulu.  Tkm  often  vary  ceoikkrably, 
(0  in  onkr  that  •  direct  companiDa  in  the  tables  may  be  nude, 
iS'n  value  I«  obtAined  for  wrought  icon  plate  only,  uiiag,Trt«dder'i 
(annula,  which  u  oite  of  the  moM  tcuttwortliy.  The  equivalent 
ihickneM  of  Knipp  cemented  ueel  armour  can  be  obtained 
imandiatdy  by  divvling  the  tabubtad  valu*  lorwrouihtinMbva 
"boor  timet"  «t  3>3  to  3'4  for  nneapped  arauHir  (wrani 
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■hot,  and  atXMit  a-o  for  capped  arawor  pterdoc  ML  TIwm 
facton  are  dependent  oa  the  nature  of  tb«  {mjectUa  add  mwt 

therefore  be  taken  a«-approximate. 

Tablet  VIII.-XXII.  are  obtained  Inm  triHtwortfay  mncea. 
but  as  great  secrecy  h  now  obteived  in  many  countiies  there  may 
be  a  few  iancnunaeat  in  aooK  Csm  the  mie  of  thn  dnta  am  OM 
avaUabla. 


Tablb  lX.—Frmck  Moat  Ordimut,  191a. 


Official  DcHfnatioo 
nf  Gun. 

CaSbre. 

Weight  of 
Gun. 

Weight  of 
Char|e. 

Wd^tof 
Pnqectile 

Muule 
Vdocily. 

Mujale 
Energy. 

Pcrfontion 
of  Wrought 
Iran. 

l^te  of 

PropellanL 

303  mm. 

374 

240 

164-7  nim. 
MO  « 

UO  H 

U  : 
47 

.  In. 
la-oi 
to-8 
»-45 

tti 

6-46 
5-44 
3*94 
3-9 

rs 

Tona. 

34's 

ia-5 
8-3 

8-1 
4- 13 

tt>. 

18 

375 
190 
tis 

"d 
31 

'is 

Ft.'Saca. 

3650 
3870 
3S70 

3870 
3633 
3J95 
311* 
3871 
3871 

Fi.-Tona. 
43^ 
37^86 
31443 

6.5A8 

3.1S3 

1^33 

943 

In. 
46^ 
38-8 
37-0 

31 

34-5 
ao-o 
"•4 

10-8 
7-9 

Pet  Minute. 
1-3 
»•* 
a 
» 
4 

I 
6 

13 
13 
13 

SmoketeM 
B.  Powder 

It 

Tawa  X>  Cirmam  JKMf  OrimaMu. 

Offidal  Desgoation 
«t  Gun. 

Caltbre. 

Weight  ol 
Gun 

Weight  of 
Charge. 

Wei^taf 
Projectile. 

Mut^ 

Velocity. 

Miisde 
Energy. 

Perfoialioo 
of  Wrought 
Iron. 

Rate  of 
Kring 
Round*. 

Propdiant. 

Q.F.  Cuaa— 
a8  cm. 

•4  (. 
17  >. 

15  H 

'tl : 

s 

In. 

It'OS 

67 
5-9 
4-U 

1-97 

Ton* 
33-3 

354 

'iK 

1^45 

o-aift 

L 

88  a 
495 

19-83 

lb. 
V9 

309 
343 

Ft.-Scn. 
3854 

3740 

3}M 

a&i 
34&1 

3ies 

Ft-Tona. 
39.8J8 

16,086 
10,707 

IS 

1.403 
1.373 
133 

In. 
40-3 

3I-0 

36-1 
36-1 
I8-0 
13-75 

147 

5-4 

Per  Minute. 
■  I 

■  1 

3 

5 

I 
10 
11 

(  Nitro- 
j  Glycerine 
(  powder 

t# 

ft 

I* 

pAO  ft  with  BTrtontf  0 

hat  the  new  Genua  90  cm.  30  oOibR  Btvtl  pm  wd^daf  43-9  ua» 
1871(4. 

TaM-K  XI.— MIM  MMsf  (MnoAta.  ifiO. 

baa,  witk  a  Aaife  of  991  ft,  a  pcojectile  Ol 

OCdal  Deiignation 

of  Cud. 

CaBbrb 

Weight  of 
Gun. 

Wehhtof 
Charge. 

Wdchlof 
Proiectile. 

Mnsrie 

Velocity. 

Energy. 

Patfontion 
of  Wrought 
Iron. 

Rateef 
iring 
Rauoaa. 

{■kopeUaaf. 

343  lUB. 

303  » 
a54  » 
S03 

ISa  - 

IM  m 
76  » 

97  - 
47  » 

In. 

tys 

13 

■1 

4-73 
30 

a-34 

Tont. 

679 

51 
30 
19 

3-7 

ai 

©■6 

0-4 

o-as 

b. 
187-3 

s-s 

1-17 

l-M 
0-67 

Ik 

13 15 

85» 
43» 

3S0 

too 
45 

V 

3'3 

Ft.-Seca. 

3067 

3380 
346I 

3396 

31l4 

339* 

3198 
3330 

Pt.-Taaa. 
36^50 

39.330 

19,000 
lt,o4o 
3.63s 
"J97 

134 

la. 

43-0 
31.0 
37-0 
17-0 

V 
u 

Per  Minute. 

I  Strip 
f  BalliHita 

ti 

Tabls  XII.— Anuira  MmKMw 

met,  1910. 

Oftcul  Daifnation 
U  Can. 

Calibre. 

WAht  of 
Gun. 

Weight  of 
Charge. 

Weight  Of 
Projectile. 

Mucde 
Vdodty. 

Munle 
Energy. 

Perforation 
of  Wrought 
Iron. 

Rauof 
trina 
Roundi. 

Pnpdlaat. 

ta  In. 
10  . 

9  Pf* 

D.F.  CoD^ 
♦  to. 
4'T  - 

Hi: 

In. 
la 
10 

8 

6 

4-3 

3-  43 

6 

4-  7« 
'i-81 

Tom. 
39 
3» 

£•38 

q47 
5*75 

31 

Jb. 

50-6 
488 
3' 

•8 

13-4 
3-53 

lb. 
730 
4S8 

91-5 

37-75 

I5-0 

9t-5 

10-8 

3-3 

Ft.-Soa. 
3teo 

3550 

»930 
aiiB 

1336 

1431 
330* 

9903 
3700 
3003 

Ft.-Tooi. 
33.7JO 

33/>03 

SI9 

3J970 

9l-» 

.  la. 

34.0 
39*5 
14'4 

Per  Minute. 

I  Nitfo- 
{CcUalow 

tt 

it 
«* 
4* 

H 

ta 
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TabLB  XMI.— i4u»«M  Natal  OriitaMtt,  T91O. 


of  Gun. 

CallbR:. 

Wd^htof 
Gun. 

Wdghtol 
Cbarse. 

Wogbt  et 
Piojectil*. 

Muizle 

Vdodty. 

Muute 
Energy. 

Perforation 
ol  Wrougbc 
lion. 

Ran  of 
firing 
Roandm. 

Piropdlut. 

jQ.j  cm* 
H 

19 
~  15 
i> 
7 

4-  7  « 

5-  7  .. 

In. 

13 '01 

9« 

7-5 

5-91 

4.7a 

a-7S 

Tod*. 

5  a 

a-0 
o^ajj 

lb. 

iao-6 
96 
3S-8 
9-7 

n 

lb. 

ii>S 
5a4 
iSra 

»S 

I-O 

Ft.*Scci. 

2595 
3700 
3608 
3364 
9378 

.Fc-Too*. 

A7  100 
33,131 
10.035 

5.3W 
3.$M 

In. 

34S 

37-3 
aa-o 
13-7 

■rt 

Per  Minute. 

"3 
10 
10 

Tablb  XIV.— ilufriM  CamU  ArUtUrr.  ■910. 


Official  DcMfnation 
ofGna. 

CaEbre. 

Weight  of 
Gun. 

Wdgbt  aS 
Cbarge. 

Weight  of 
Projectile. 

Muzdc 
Vdoctiy. 

Mtizde 
Energy. 

Perforation 
of  Wrought 
Iron. 

Rate  of 

firing 
RouDoa. 

Propdlant. 

io-sem. 
aS  . 
IS  • 

In. 

13-01 

n-034  ■ 

Ton*. 

^. 
4-38 

n>. 

198-4 
aao 
i8-a8 

lb. 
9«I 

760 
100 

Ft.-Scn. 
3397 

I73» 

3297 

Ft.-Ton». 
35.860 
"5.615 
3.699 

In. 
37-8 

32-S 

17-3 

Per  Minute. 
4 

Tubular 
PriMB 

'Tabl*  XV. 

United  Statu  Natal  Cum,  191a 

Official  DcMKoatioQ 
olCna. 

CaUbre. 

Wei^tof 

Weight  of 
Charge. 

Weight  of 
Projectile. 

Muizlc 
Velocity. 

M utile 
Energy. 

Perforation 
of  Wrought 
lion. 

Race  of 
firing 
Round*. 

Pnqwllant. 

IS  in. 

13  . 
10  . 
»  » 

I  : 

47  * 
4  ^ 

3  >. 

In. 
'3 
11 

JO 

8 

I 
5 

4.73 
4 

3 

a-94 
1.-81 

Tom. 
614 
56.1 

ni 

1:| 

5 

3-9 
I-O 

lb. 
iBo 

340 

307-5 
98-5 

33-8 

3B5 

lb. 

1130 
870 

3i2 

360 

165 
loj 
50 
43 

33 

'1 
} 

Ft.-Scc». 
3O0O 
3930 
3700 

^750 
3700 
3800 

3150 
36oo 

2800 
3700 
3340 
aaoo 

FL-Tmm. 
3>>333 

33.773 
13.630 
8.3*> 

8,7  ro 

3.439 

3,1 10 

1.794 
657 
ao9 
loo 

In. 
31-* 

31-1 
25-9 
23-5 

21-1 

m 

II-O 

64 
5^ 

Per  Minute 

<  Niirv 

Tabi^  XVI.— Ciutrrf  Slaitt  Coast  Dijenu  Guns. 


Official  Dc^gnatton 
of  Gun. 

CaUbre. 

Weight  of 
Gun. 

Weight  <rf 
Charge. 

Weight  of 
PrvjeOUc 

Muule 
Vekidty. 

Munlc 
Energy. 

Perforation 
of  Wrought 
Iron 

Rate  of 

firiiw 
Round*. 

Propellant. 

In. 

Tona 

Ih. 

lb. 

Ft.-Sec*. 

Ft.-Toiii. 

In. 

Per  Minute. 

(  Nitro- 

16  Id. 

16 

137 

613 

3400 

3150 

77^ 

46-4 

{CeUuloM 

'4  .. 

14 

S» 

380 

1660 

3150 

M,3ao 
36.730 

41-0 

13  „ 

13 

59 

34» 

1046 

3350 

37-6 

10  n 

10 

34-3 

3350 

91,300 

31-5 

8 

8 

14-4 

80 

aaoo 

10,600 

!>4-5 

6  „ 

6 

9-45 

39 

106 

2600 

4.970 

at-i 

S 

3 

4-96 

30 

3600 

3,718 

171a 

4-7a  .. 

4-79 

3-75 

10-5 

3600 

3,I«> 

15-5 

4  " 

4 

|.6t 

3300 

1,310 

I3« 

3  » 

3 

1-2 

3600 

7<H 

11-25 

»'>4  n 

3  34 

0-38 

1046 
8?4 

3400 

240 

7-3 

U  »iW>itar 

ta 

13 

1150 
1335 

9.590 

I0,03J 

Table  XVII. — Japanese  Naeal  Ordmmft,  191a 


Offidal  DcKgiiBtion 
of  Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weight  of 
Gun. 

Weight  of 
Charge. 

Wdghtof 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 
Velocity, 

Muzzle 
Energy. 

Perforation 
of  Wrought 

Itoin- 

Rate  of 
hring 
RounSa 

PropdUat. 

In. 

Tona 

tt>. 

fb. 

Ft-Soc*. 

Ft.-Tona 

In. 

Per  Minute. 

12-5 

66 

3308 
aSoe 

36.500 

37-3 

0-a 

MD.  ConJttt 

■a 

99 

46,300 

47-3 

3-0 

10 

34 

.500 

3S50 

38,170 

40-9 

3-0 

8 

-  17-5 

44 

350 

374» 

13.015 

30-3 

a-0 

6 

1 

35 

100 

.  5.436 

99-3 

7-0 

4-73 

2-1 

59 

45 

M94 

I3-0 

8 

0^6 

I'M 

"■5 

3310 

423 

8.0 

la 

J 

0.9 

10-8 

9716 

lo-a 

a-34 

0'4 

S:' 

'6-0 

.  1818 

4-8 

to 

I-3S 

0.35 

6-4 

3-3 

1873 

4B3 

to 

Noll.— Tim  Jaauiete  fleet  hai  mainly  been  armol  by  ArmitrcHig't  Woilc*,  but  ttw  "  Katori  "  wan  anned  by  Vickcts*,  and  tboaa 
■hip*  taken  from  the  Rusuana  during  the  lats  war  an  armed  with  guns  from  iCruop  or  Obucboff.  Gium  <a  all  (fact  am  nm^ 
bowevcr.  being  coutnicted  in  Japan,  to  that  the  counny  ii  no  longer  dependent  on  foreigti  fadoriei. 
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Tuu  XVIII.-^  W.  0.  i4nu*mc,  WmMtlk  6r  a.'i  Gmu.   AbHdgti  TUk 


Of  UHIL 

Cuo> 

MumIc 
Enagy* 

Perforation 
of  Wrought 
Iron. 

Rate  of 
firim 
RouM& 

Pnptllaot. 

In. 

Tons. 

lb. 

ft. 

Ft.-S<!c*. 

Fl-Toiu. 

la. 

Per  Miaute. 

13  Ud 

II 

318 

850 

3960 

SI.640 

51-5 

a 

10  „ 

10 

MO 

500 

3000 

33>3i8 

44-0 

i 

as 

13« 

380 

3030 

a4.i90 

40-8 

4 

8  ., 

s 

ji 

as© 

3000 

15,600 

34-9 

i 

7'51' 

7'5 

ill 

ioo 

12,401 

3a"  1 

«  W 

6 

3S-5 

100 

TOO 

afro 

9 

4-7- 

4-7 

Si 

13 

45 

jooa 

19-1 

ta 

4  - 

4 

a-i 

11 

31 

3000 

1.934 

'7-3 

13 

(  s«y- 

(  MlUMWtk 

3 

3 

i-i 

5-75 

'4-3 

y9> 

9ta 

13-9 

30 

6  pr 

a-w 

sa 

113 

4 

24<X> 

240 

7-3 

>5 

3  .. 

fSS 

as 

■635 

3-3 

.ajoo 

a-7 

35 

NoU. — ^The  BMMt  powerful  gut  of  each  calibre  bu  beep  idected. 


Tabli  XIX.— VKfarj,  &IU  oiirf  Maxim't  Gmu.   ilMpi  TaUc 


OflkUl  Dedgnation 
of  Gua. 

Calibre. 

Weight  of 
GuB. 

Weight  of 
Cbaite. 

We^t  of 
E^jectile. 

Muole 
Velodiy. 

MuBle 
Eocrxy. 

Perforation 
of  WimiEht 
Iron. 

Rate  of 
(riiu| 
RounoL 

ProptlUnt. 

In. 

Iota. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ft.-Seci. 

Fl.-Toiw. 

In. 

Per  Minute. 

13  in. 
■0  n 

ta 
10 

65-85 
37-85 

344 

173 

890 
496* 

mio 
a«0 

38,335 

53-0 
41 -o 

3 
3 

r:; 

V 

37-8 

184 

jao 

3070 

34.835 

4 '-3 

% 

16-0 

314-7 

3090 

U.350 

33-9 

I' 

So-oj 

aoo 

3007 

".540 

3a-3 

8 

7-» 

43 

100 

3190 

7.036 

10 

4-7 ..' 

4-73 

3-1 

n 

43-14 

3050 

3.910 

^1 

la 

4  .. 

4 

3-1 

11  as 

31 

3oy> 

1.97  J 

17S 

15 

]  S«&i- 
( autonutle 

3  » 

3 

0-95 

3-6J5 

l»-3 

3700 

10-8 

as 

<ir. 

an 

0-46 

\^ 

* 

a«ao 

S-a 

aS 

3  » 

■  •ft3 

0-38 

3-3 

a«ao 

179-4 

7-5 

30 

NtUi—lht  RUMt  powerful  piit  gf  eadi  calibre  has  bew  adccUd. 


Oflidal  Dencntkm 

of  Gnn. 

Calibre. 

Weisht  of 
Gun. 

Weight  of 
Charge. 

Weight  of 
Proiectilb 

Munle 
Vdodty. 

MUBI* 

Eaerw. 

Perforation 
of  Wrought 

Iron. 

Rate  of 
(Hat 
RouDdi. 

Ptopellaai. 

In. 

Tom. 

lb. 

b. 

i-i.-SuS. 

Ft.-ToBi. 

In. 

Per  Minute 

30-5  «B> 

ta-ot 

U 

3S7 

771* 
981-0 

3884 

3«.54o 

53 -o 

3-3 

The  oploavt 

(or  the 

38  M 

ii-oa 

40  4  i 

376 

595-3 
760-6 

3255 
ae»i 

43.7H 

530 

49-0 

3-3 

34  •* 

9-43 

33-93 
as-« 

173-6 

374-8 
474-0 

3355 
3894 

37.540 

44S 
43-0 

3-4 

chargei  of 
fUB*  of  lO'S 

>1  m 

8-37 

IS-30 

Ifr90 

115  a 

J49-I 

30S-6 

3351 

agio 

18,101 

38-6 
36-5 

4-5 

CBi.  and  up- 
ward* coo- 

19  n 

r»» 

13 -ii 

B6-a 

187-4 

^35-9 

3241 
3890 

13.57a 

35-0 
33-1 

5-6 

Uiu2S%ol 
oitroglyceriii 

17  » 

6-7 

646 

141  I 
17^4 

3JJ8 

I0t399 

33-0 

303 

6-7 

■S  H 

5-9' 

41-7 

1 1 1-4 

3?-15 

atjio 

6.603 

37-4 

36-1 

6-« 

M  M 

4-7» 

3-86 
3-18 

31-73 

l'>  I 

.VI  5 

3--74 

3443 

33-3 
30-8 

15-30 

lO-S  « 

4-«3 

1-93 
3-13 

)4-55 

3'J  9 
.V)  7 

3--S' 

3,306 

10.5 

iS-3 

30-35 

9  » 

S-M 

I -18 

.-45 

7-7a 
7-94 

IV  84 

J5  >3 
19-84 

j.s  13 

H  46 

M  55 
1 1  46 

■  4  55 

31'--^ 

.V48 
;687 

1.377 
1^ 

t6-o 

IS-O 

iS-S 
15-6 

35-30 

Tbe  CKploaivf 

7-5  » 

3-95 

■74 

I 

4-48 
4-61 

,1"',S 

jfii  J 

797 
840 

13-3 

13-6 

13-9 
130 

30-40 

(or  charfei 
of  (un«  up 

to  9-5  cm. 
rontauia40*i 
oitroilyccnii 

»r  » 

M4 

1 

■3*5 
■367 

1-96 

3-03 

5  07 

6-4 

S-07 

J' 56 
,"4' 

350 
3^9 

10- 1 
9-5 
IO-5 

40-50 

5«  - 

1-97 

I 

■aao 
■348 

1-33 

1-37 

.1-43 
4-3 
343 
4-3 

3' 56 

3Wt4 
3--J3 

336 
349 

v 

8-4 

Hs 

{ 

4*-30 

NeU. — The  above  table  iacluile*  a  light  and  heavy  type  of  nin,  but  for  each  the  length  of  bore  ia  30  caKbres:  in  tbe  mabfUnd 
taliltgDB«of  4eaad  45  caUbics  are  indided.  lie  pattiuuan  of  the  iharter  pierce  can  be  auUjr  obtained  fraoi  Table  XX„  aa  tM 
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costtnKtkwof  Knipp'a  QMopMatiUe  b  bsMd  «  my  rfnple  ndcB,  Tkni,  lor  the  MOie  nluin  hdMh  e(  cub.  the  wetfht  of  Iht 
pngvtile  tad  of  me  chvge  are.  with  few  «wfMion»  in  praponioa  to  the  aibe  of  tb«  aUbn.  Again,  the  wdgbt  of  the  gun  mica  «■ 
the  cube  of  tfcc  caiibr*  Multiplied  by  tb*  Ichku.  The  muzile  velocity  ia  pnaically  Identical  (or  buds  of  (be  aame  rebtive  icogth, 
and  varica  m  tb*  tqiiaia  root  of  tbo  tanftk;  cooaaqiKnthr  tbe  nuiale  eatm  vnrien  dttecthr  n  tbe  leottb.  Two  wciibta  cf  anjcctili 
are  given  for  ivay  gna,  but  tbo  mune  OMtcy  of  cadi,  for  tbe  mmk  naiie,  la  ideattiad;  diia  reaiUt  b  never  tbe  ens  u  octuol 
pnKtke.  Sbtfar  anthmetkal  pmecMca  are  nUind  for  tbo  Schaekkr-Caact.  Bofon  and  Skoda  tabio.  and  only  tbe  fim  saaed  k 
ibeiefdit  pvcttt 

Tails  XXl.—SekmideT'CtMti  Cm*.  ^MTfiri  roUk 


Offkia)  Dcaignation 
of  Cuo. 

Calibre. 

Weight  of 
Cun. 

Weight  of 
Chatge. 

We^tof 
Proieoile. 

Muxde 
Velocity 

Muxde 
Energy 

of  Wrought 
Iron. 

Rita 

firin 
Rounds 

PropdUnL 

In. 

Tom. 

fi>. 

Jb. 

Ft.-Sect. 

Ft.-Ton». 

In. 

Per  Micutc 

309 

mm. 

ll-OI 

576 

Si« 

3ti6 

SS.717 

54-8 

IO-9 

41-9 

M 

3116 

40.859 

49'" 

240 

■ 

38 -O 

407 

3ti6 

37.487 

43-3 

mo 

m 

16.33 

31 16 

13,601 

35-9 

175 

IO-8 

3116 

'km 

33  1 

ISO 

5-91 

«.« 

3116 

370 

lao 

4-73 

3-3 

3116 

3.368 

31 -O 

too 

3-94 

a-4 

3116 

f.93' 

"1 

75 

■t 

"■9S 

>-a 

]ii6 

9' 7 

14-6 

S7 

H 

j-34 

■55 

3116 

400 

10-7 

47 

■> 

IBS 

■30 

3-3 

3116 

333 

8-9 

JIM*. — Tbe  unabridged  table  givee  only  45  and  50  calibre  gune;  the  above  table  give*  (he  paniculara  (or  50  calibre  gnna. 
rAmi.xXXll.—B4iiUlKmSUtiC».'iGmtu.    Abndtai  TabU. 


OffiiU  DeaitaatkMi 
of  Cno. 

Perforatioo 

Rate  of 

CalibR. 

Wdriitof 
<Sia. 

Weight  of 
Chaite. 

Weight  of 
Projectile. 

MuaJe 
Vdodty. 

Muole 
Encfjy. 

of  Wrought 
Iron. 

firing 
Rounda. 

fVopeOaat. 

In. 

Ton*. 

ft. 

Il 

FL-Seca. 

Ft'Tona. 

In. 

Per  Minute. 

IS  in. 

iS 

«o 

3000 

3350 

70,183 

43-7 

13 

53 

850 

s8ao 

46.193 

47-4 
39-8 

'S  : 

to 
8 

^6 

500 

3800 
2800 

37.174 
13.W 

I  : 

I 

3900 

in 

V4 

3900 

«,t8o 

34-9 

5  » 

5 

4-75 

3900 

3.490 
3,633 

30-5 

A-7»4m 

4-734 

49 

3900 

■  8-3 

4  » 
3 

4 

3 

tl 
■85 

33 

'i 

3 

1*34 

707 

I7-* 
11.7 

3  *4  .. 
t-*S  « 

*M 

1.85 

■43 
•343 

340 
143 

ti 

NoU. — The  mott  powerful  gun  of  each  calibre  ha*  been  telected. 


Modem  naval  artiKeTy  may  be  looked  upon  at  the  high  vrater 
marit  of  gun  cointruction,  and  IcoetM  pace  with  the  b(est 
Kieniific  imptovetnent*.  For  coart  oefenoe  the  latest  pattern 
of  ordnance  b  not  of  the  nme  importance;  in  general  very 
limilar  guB>  are  employed,  although  perhape  of  an  older  npo. 
Formerly  in  tbe  Bntith  Sttvice  the  henviaat  guna  have  been 
(Med  for  dui  purpoac:  but  of  late  yeoia,  where  Ibrtificnttons 
couU  be  erected  in  Mutable  Kt((atrana.  tbe  biceat  gun  favoured 
b  tbo  9.3-io.  of  the  bteet  modeL  Other  goverrunente  have, 
however,  adccted  Uill  heavier  piece*  up  to  la-in.  calibre,  mounted 
ia  hetvOy  armoured  cupolas  or  gunhouaes. 

As  reputb  lidd  material,  mobility  i*  Kill  one  of  the  primary 
condition*,  and,  a*  high  power  b  Kidom  required,  ordnance  d 
medium  calibre  u  aB  utat  i*  occesMry.  For  Hcne  parposes  guns 
td  4-in.  to  6-in.  calibre  are  generally  Mifiicieni,  but  bnritiers  up 
to  38  cm.  (11.03  in.)  were  uicd  at  the  tiegt  of  Port  Arthur, 
1904.  AD  authorities  aeem  agreed  that  for  oidinaiy  field  guns 
75  ram.  or  3-ia.  calibre  b  the  unalleit  which  can  be  d&cienily 
eiti ployed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  muailc  velocity  u  in  nearly 
all  equipments  about  500  m.*i  (t640  f.s.). 

For  mountain  equipments  at)  foreign  government*  have  selected 
a  7S-millimetic  gun  with  a  Tclodty  of  about  330  m«  (1148  f.s.); 
in  England,  however,  a  3-75-in.  has  been  supplied  to  mountain 
battenes:  this  fim  a  prajectile  of  10  lb  with  1440  f  a. 

Field  Howitxer  balteriea  abroad  have  piece*  of  from  lO  to  13 
centimetres  calibre  and  a  low  velocity;  in  Englaod  a  3-in. 
howiteer  b  at  present  uiod,  bot  it  b  intended  to  adopt  « 
hwritter  of  17  olibre*  hi  length  lor  fniiiio  mmmtactw 

Heavy  shell  power  and  long  range  fighting  lendtr  tbe  work  of 
the  gun  doigQer  particulariy  tUlBcult,  eepcdally  vhcn  thb  b 
combined  with  conditloits  ictttktiag  1en|:th  and 
wei^t;  aitd,  in  addition,  other  coniiifcitiom, 
capcdallr  for  luvtl  gniu,  inajr  ham  to  be  Ukoi  bto 
BCGount  cuch  u  the  albmble  wdgbt  of  tbe  tnnunent, 
aad  the  Bte  of  tbe  gun  house  or  tonct.  Thae  tad  other  limllar 
coiuUtiou  ue  isqiortant  fwtors  In  deciding  on  tbe  type  of  deaign 


which  embodies  most  advantages  for  a  heavy  gun  intended  for 
the  main  armament.  For  land  defence  more  latitude  b  allowed 
so  long  as  this  b  combined  with  economy.  With  both  heavy  and 
medium  naval  guns  the  length  b  often  limited  to  4$  calibre*  on 
account  of  peculiarities  In  the  design  ol  the  veaicl,  b«t  ustMl^ 
great  rapdity  of  fite,  high  vclocily  and  large  shell  power  aoe 
iittisted  upon.  Again  for  Q.F.  field  guns,  «4ieie  high  vdority 
b  not  of  impoitenee.  ease  of  manipulattei,  i^iidity  <)f  Vnfcing 
and  rcUability  even  jjter  months  of  arduous  service  are  eaeemial, 
Supposing,  however,  that  the  initU  condittona,  impooed  by  tbe 
^lipbuilder  or  by  the  exigmcy  of  the  cnse,  can  be  fulfilled,  it 
still  remains  to  so  design  tbo  gtin  that,  wbeii  H  b  fired,  there  b 
an  ample  mar^  of  safety  to  meet  the  Wioua  stKMI  to  iriiicfc 
tbe  several  portions  of  the  structure  are  subjecL  Tbe  t«o 
principal  Stresses  requiring  ^>ed&l  attention  are  the  drciiin- 
ferentiai  stress,  which  tends  to  burst  <q>cn  the  gun  longittidiiially, 
and  the  longitudinal  stress.  The  calculation  for  the  last  named 
b  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  gun  b  «  hollow  gr&nder,  dooai 
at  one  end  by  the  breech  fciew  and  at  the  other  Iqr  the  shot, 
both  being  firmly  fixed  to  the  cylinder.  The  gat  pretsuic  exerts 
its  force  on  the  face  of  the  bisech  screw  and  on  Uie  bate  of  tbe  sbet 
thus  tending  to  pull  the  walb  of  the  cylinder  Mondcr,  Bm 
betides  these  there  b  the  spcdal  stress  on  tbe  threads  of  tW 
brcecb  screw  which  must  receive  very  careful  coaddcntion. 

Regard  must  also  be  had  to  the  fact  that  fai  building  «p  the 
gun,  the  tmaller  tbe  diameter  of  the  hoop  and  the  longer  it  ia,  the 
hitler  must  be  the  temperature  to  wUch  K  b  hosted  brferethrink- 
Ing.  Thb  b  necessary  in  order  that  the  dilatation  majr  attoiw 
sufficient  dearance  to  place  the  hoop  correctly  In  podtlon  on  the 
gun,  without  the  possibility  of  Its  contracting  and  grippine  before 
being  so  placed.  Should  it  warp  whUc  being  healed  or  whib 
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bdni  placsd  in  podtion  the  hoop  may  pccowttiidjr  pip  o&  the 
fU  uid  Di^r  coueqacBtly  hftve  to  ht  uciifced  by  cvttioc  it  ofl 
■ad  ihrinkiog  on  «tiother. 

The  diUtatioo  must  be  10  sdjuated  that  the  required  tempcn- 
tDR  to  obtain  it  ii  sot  faigbcr  than  that  tued  for  ananlins 
the  foiibiff,  otherwiM  the  c&eci  of  tfaii  annealing  will  be  modttcd. 
Tbm  is,  therefore,  for  tfab  nuea,  amMeiable  riik  in  rM-^f"; 
19  lom  hoop*  of  linall  diuneter. 

BeiMc  heating  hoopa  of  large  diameter  two  oc  three  narrow 
icfacBce  bands  are  tvmed  on  the  ezterin^  and  their  diameter 
■MWfed;  qtedal  gawgei  are  prepared  to  measuic  tbew  plus 
the  dilatation  required.  After  beating  the  hocqt  but  before 
•hriaking  it,  the  diameter  of  the  leference  baodt  when  tested  by 
these  gauges  diould  not  be  in  escen  of  ihem.  The  temperslure 
an  then  be  easily  ascertained  by  dividing  the  dilatation  by  the 
toefldem  of  ««pMiion  of  steel  per  degree  F.  or  C,  taking  of 
oonrse  the  diametor  into  aconinL 

For  small  hoops  this  method  is  not  convenient,  as  the  hoop 
cools  too  quickly;  the  dilatation  must  then  be  obtained  by 
■scertaining  the  temperature,  and  this  is  best  done  by  the  use 
of  some  form  of  pynuncter,  such  as  a  Kemeos  water  ammeter, 
before  the  hoop  is  withdrawn  from  the  furnace. 

It  may  also  be  deured  to  obtain  a  given  striking  energy  or 
vdocity  at  some  definite  range — then,  the  weight  of  the  pro- 
ftctile  bdng  decided  opon,  the  raussle  vdocity  is  fonnd  horn 
the  formulas  (see  Ballistics)  given  in  Exterior  Ballistics.  Tmm 
tUt  and  the  length  of  the  gun  allowable  the  designer  has,  «ith 
the  aid  of  former  experience  and  the  formulas  pven  in  Internal 
R*fffT*"i  to  decide  on  the  weight  and  nature  of  the  powder 
dnige  necessary  and  the  intemal  dimensions  of  the  powder 
chamber  and  bore.  These  data  are  used  to  plot  what  is  termed 
a  **  gunnaheis'  curve,"  Lt.  the  curve  of  pressures  along  the  bore 
which  the  powder  charge  decided  upon  will  give.  The  factor  of 
safety  and  the  maximum  allowable  stress  of  the  steel  forgings 
or  Steel  wire  also  being  known,  the  necessary  strength  of  each 
sectiM  ef  the  gun  can  be  easily  found  and  it  rcmjdiu  to  so 
pcoporliea  each  port  aa  to  conform  to  these  oondilioos  and  to 
meet  certain  othen,  such  as  facilities  tor  manufacture,  which 
eqierience  only  can  determine. 

When  the  second  course  consists  <rf  a  single  long  tube  Into 
which  « tapered  banel  is  driven,  as  in  the  qrstca  adopted  by  the 
fiigliih  government,  the  two  tubes  are  treated  as  a  single  lube 
equal  in  thickness  to  the  two  together;  but  when  the  second 
cooTK  consists  of  several  tubes  shrunk  on  to  the  burel  the  addi- 
tional strength,  obtained  by  the  initial  tension  erf  the  shrunk 
vAta,  b  somrtimet  taken  account  of  In  the  calailstton.  or  the 
two  may  be  treated  as  one  thick  tube. 

The  gunmakers'  formulas  for  the  slrentth  of  the  gun  are  ob- 
tained from  considering  the  ureogth  of  a  thick  cylinocr  expowd 
to  unequal  intctnal  and  external  pressures.  Supposing 
a  transverse  lectkNi  of  the'enn  to  cut  throush  •  tubca. 
the  inMrnal  radius  of  (b«  barrel  b  in.,  the  external 
tadaai  n  in.,  the  external  radius  of  the  tnrond  courK 
is  n  and  wo  on:  and  the  external  ndius  o(  the  (ocket  it  r* 
The*  if  T~a  ciicumfeieniial  stre^  (tension)  in  Ion*  per 
square  indi,  Tava  ciieuinrerential  atrcM  at  radius 
in.,  P— a  radial  iticH  {pcesmre)  in  lont  per  iquare 
befa,  and  P.-a  ladial  stress  at  radius  r.  in.,  the 
lonmilas  uMd  in  the  cakulation  of  ihe  urcnKib  of  built- 
«p  guns  an  as  foUowi 


consider  that  the  proof  tendon  of  tfte  barrd  should  aet  anaad  IS 
Ion*  and  of  the  outer  hoops  18  tana  per  square  inch;  with  akkel 

gun  itix\  these  becuinf  ?o  toni  and  34  tons  rr«pcctivriy.    If  the 

«'*  hixiii  is  the  fiu'iiof  lube  thin  F,  =  o;  ni.'glcctinK  ihi-  atmospheiic 
pri'ssjre. 

In  all  gun  calculations  for  strength  three  cases  must  be  con. 
sidcfcdi 

(fl)  When  the  built-up  pun  !»  lired.  Ihe  stress  is  callol  the  FiriH[ 
.Sireis  and  is  obtained  by  the  repeated  use  of  equation  (4); 

<i)  When  the  gun,  supposed  to  be  a  solid  homogeneous  Uoefc  of- 
mctal  is  6red.  toe  ttms  11  termed  the  Fmdtr  Sina  and 
i*  obtained  from  the  etiuatiaai  (t)  and  (a): 

(c)  When  the  boih-up  gun  Is  in  lepoae,  the  itreM  is  then  odM 

ihaiadW»e«v;S»MK«rA^.  . 

Between  these  thiMiaam  the  (sAosnngrelatioss  holds—  _ 
InUiiasirm+PmiirStm-FinmtSlwm      '  (s). 

It  is  beM  to  use  dillmnt  wmbols  to  distinguish  e|A  tdSrVf 
Dri^s.  We  will  use  for  the  Fuing  Stress  P,  T;  foe  mMer  StfW 
P.     and  for  the  Initial  Stress  <Ji),  if). 

The  mciKod  of  working  will  be  illustrated  by  a  practical  cxainple. 
Take,  for  instarKc,  a  section  across  the  chamber  of  a  4-7-in.  ({iF. 
lUn.  for  which  the  diameter  of  (he  chamber  i*  4  in.,  that  oObe 
wra8-ain«aadlhaeMernal  iliamrn-r  of  the  jaOHttlSlnir.  .  :T 

Tt<-i9:Ti-i8i  Pt-& 
From  (4)  for  the  fin*t  Smu 
Pf^^^.        X 1 8  -  9-7>  tons  per  square  Inch. 

P«*j}!l^+ja!j)^X(i5+»-7»)+9-7a-Ji  tons  per  square  inch. 

From  <3)  the  tOMion  T'a  of  the  outer  fibres  of  the  hoops  bobt^aed : 
thus 

T*!-  Pi+Ti-*i  - 1  i  -9-M  -*-»8  tons  pet  squnie  Inch. 
T'i-Fi+Ta-Fh-9-7a+t5-*>  *3'7S  toos  per  square  inch. 

For  any  interracdiste  mSm  r  the  stiHs  can  be  found  by  using 
equations  (1)  and  (3)  or  (■)  or  (a)  and  (3}. 

For  the  Fonder  Siru$  equatioas  (1)  and  ()}  are  umd  by  putting 
■  and  then  p%^a  (also  lerocmbering  that,  as  there  are  two 
boopSi  the  outsr  ndku  must  be  writtea       the  iormulas  beixMe 

W- 

When  ranaa-s,  (•■4,  pt-^ P*  already  fooad  and: 

For  the  tetwion  of  the  fibrea'at  the  outer  drcumfereBce 
/'i-i6-is-xi  -s-as  tens, 

from  (3)  and  for  a  radius  r,^J-f  inches. 

The  strew  lor  any  intcrmedtate  radius  r  can  be  obtained  from 
(6)  and  (7)  or.  from  (6)  or  (7)  and  6)- 

Subtracling  the  Powder  Strtii  from  tbe  Firing  Slrtu  the  Iniiial 

Strtis  ii  obtained,  and  [he  various  results  can  be  tabulated  at 
follows : — 


Tensioni. 

Pressures. 

At  Radius. 

Firing 
Strett. 

Powder 
Stress. 

Initial 
Stress. 

Firing 
Stress. 

Powder 
Stress. 

Initial 
Stress. 

Barrel 
Jacket 

U-3-S 
r,-4i 
r,-4l 
r.-7-S 

150 

iS'O 
8-38 

3fi-a5 
11-57 
11-57 

-ua5 
-  7-85 
6-4J 
3-03 

ai-o 

9T 
9-71 
0 

ai-o 
6-3a 
6.3a 
0 

0 

3-4 
34 

0 

_    P^.r^.'-  P.r.'  ,  r^,W  P-.-P. 

T- — :i  I — +- 


(I) 


r    rJ'—rmJ~'  r»j' 

when  r  {■  any  httemsdlale  mdins  in  the  thickneaa  of  a  tube 

T.-P>-T-P  (3) 

in  Oe  wme  tube;  ibo  the  premare  Utumi  the  (»-!)'*  and 
boepsis 

Eqnatioa  (4)  is  usually  known  as  the  dinmaiert'  formiila  and 
iron  it,  srhca  Paand  Ta-ii  Tm  ■  •  .are  known  Ihe  otner  pressures 
can  be  louo^  The  proof  tenttoa  of  the  material  is  swil  below 
 ' —    For  ofdinaiy  carbon  gun  sMd  a  is  usual  to 


It  is  generelly  stipulated  that  the  initial  compression  of  the 
material  at  the  inlcrwr  surface  of  the  barrel  ihaH  not  exceed 
a6  tons  per  tquaie  inch,  i^.  (U«-a6  Ions;  in  the  example  above 
(I^H-ii-as  tons  only,  but  in  wire-wound  guns  special  attention 
to  this  condition  it  necessary. 

It  now  remains  for  the  designer  m  to  ilimenwoa  the  several 
hoops  that  they  shall,  when  shrunk  together,  give  the  stresses 
found  by  calculation.  To  do  this  the  exterior  diameter  of  the 
barrel  must  be  a  little  larger  than  the  interior  diameter  of  the 
covering  hoop:  after  ihb  hoop  is  shrunk  on  to  the  barrH  its 
exterior  diameter  is  turned  in  a  lathe  so  that  it  is  slightly  larger 
than  the  interior  of  the  nest  course  bopp  and  so  on.  It  willM 
•een  that  the  fibres  of  the  barrd  most  be  compretsed  while  the 
Abrcs  of  the  superimposed  hoop  are  extended,  and  thus  produce 
the  /uittof  Sirtii.  The  shrinkage  S  may  be  defined  as  the  excess 
ti  the  external  diameter  of  the  tube  over  the  intental  diameter  of 
the  bnop,  when  sepante  and  both  are  In  the  caM  slate.  Then 
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if  ^S^idcaatndw  tbriBiafe  bttwwn  tb»  — d  (m+i)** 

(9). 

Htrc  M  can  be  uken  as  11,300  ton  per  wq/im  Indi  for 
gun  Med.  lotbeemBpleatRadycakulawltlKahrlalcage 
betwecfl  the  jacket  and  burcl  u  0-009  in- 

-•o-ao9l£ 

In  that  portion  of  the  gna  ia  which  wits  it  med  in  the  can. 

Mniction,  exactly  the  Kinie  prindptet  are  inv^vcd.  It  may  be 
anumed  that  the  tube  on  which  the  wire  ia  wound  ■•  ao 
large,  in  contpariaon  to  the  tfaicltneM  o(  the  wire,  that 

*^  the  compreaMon  of  the  concave  Hirface  of  the  wire  and 

the  exteniion  of  tta  convex  tuiface  may  be  netjectcd  without 

KBiible  error. 

The  nvatest  advantaKe  ti  obtained  from  the  wire  Coil*  when 
In  the  Firing  Streia  the  tension  T  ia  uiuform  thrbnghout  the  thick- 
nen  of  the  whing.  The  Firing  Strna  T  in  the  wire  may  he  as  low 
a*  33  tons  per  square  inch  and  at  high  as  50  tons,  but  as  the  yielding 
stmigth  of  the  wire  is  nevar  leai  than  to  tons  per  aquaie  inch  nor 
its  breaking  strength  leas  than  90  tons,  there  b  attU  aa  ample 
maiipn  caoedally  when  it  ia  lemanbeRd  that  tbo  factor  of  Hfety 
ia  indudM  in  the  calcuUUoii. 

It  the  wire  ia  wound  -Ihect  on  to  the  barrel  aad  ll  covered  by  a 
jacket,  rt,  r,  lieing  the  ladii  in  inchea  of  tlie  band,  r^,  a  the  radii 
of  tbo  Internal  and  aatanal  layen  of  me.  aad  rb  fi  tbe  lui  of  the 
jacket;  then  for  the  Firing  Straa  in  the  wii« 

Ttn-r)-Pf-P^  (9). 

TCi-f,)-P,r,-Pr  (10). 
By  Gomliidaf  these  the  gunmakers'  formala  for  the  wire  ia  obtained 

Pi-'^-t-W-fP.  (lOo). 

Aa  T  ia  to  be  uniforin,  when  the  gun  is  fired,  the  Initial  Tenuona 
of  the  wire  are  arranged  accordingly,  and  the  tensions  at  whkh  the 
wife  must  be  wound  on  to  the  guna  have  now  to  be  detennioed. 

Letf-the  innding  tennon  at  radius  r  in. 


Tensions. 

Pressures. 

At  Itadius. 

Firing 
Stress. 

Powder 
Streta. 

Initial 
Stress- 

Firing 
Stress. 

Powder 
Sln?is- 

Initial 
Stream 

Banel 
Wire 
Jacket 

'1-7-5 

0'6 
-5-4 
as-o 
as-o 
7-5 
5-«5 

a6'35 

U-iaS 

13-ias 

T-S 

7-5 

s-*s 

-93-65 

1 1 -675 
17-5 

0 

0 

21 -0 
15-0 
130 

2-25 
2-25 

a 

214 
7-875 
7-875 
325 
2-35 
0 

0 
7-WS 
7-135 

0 

0 

• 

the  initial  tension  at  radius  r  in. 
(#)-  -  - 


the  radial  pressure  between  any  two  layers  of  wire  at 
radiua  r  in. 

It  h  tflip^  that  H  ia  uiuform  for  the  gun  sted  and  wire. 
Then 


ud 


(«3)- 


By  mcafla  of  theae  two  equations  and  (9)  the  capretioB  (11) 
becoMn 

when 

E--{T-(-P:)f. 

F-(T+P,V,-fT+P,)fl, 

G-(T+POft-»-iT+PJ»». 

To  compare  with  the  previous  example,  the  stress  for  »  f-7>)n. 
Q.F.  wire  gun  mil  be  calctdated.  Tliii  conriats  of  a  band,  intei^ 
mediate  layer  of  wire  and  jacket. 

Here  r.-a-S!  »^"S-3:r«=7-5  inches;  the  firii^ tension 

Ti  to  T'lpf  tM  wire— 35  tons  per  sauare  inch,  suppose. 

Take  Pt— 31  tons  per  square  inch  and  consider  that  the  jacket 
fits  tightly  over  the  wire,  but  has  no  sbiinkage.   Tbea  for  the 
^irtag  Slrett,  from  (a),  Pi  "Z-aS  tons, 
and  uom  (9}  and  (10),  TiCri-fi)  =  Piri-Pi^ 

Pi-t4-97>  aay  '5  tons; 

from  U)  we  can  obtain  T«  and  T,  wncc  Pi,  Pi  and  P|  are  known; 
from  (3)  T«*>0'6  tons.  T)-7-5tans. 

T't—-$-4  tons  (a  oompreanon)^, 

and 

Ti-5-a5  tons. 

The  Pomdtr  Sirttt  ia  obtained  in  the  same  way  aa  In  the  prevkMis 
nample,  ao  also  ia  the  Imiliai  Stnu;  therefore  we  may  ubulate  as 
{oUowat— 


Aa  the  tnrt  is  wound  on,  the  preaauie  of  the  external  layen  wi9 
compnsa  those  on  the  interior,  thus  producing  aa  eatewatoain  the 
wwe  wUOt  it  cqnivaknt  to  a  nductioa  in  thn  wiadhig  tcasioa  « 
of  the  partKutar  layer  at  radiu*  r  Goaiidm«L  U  r  wiweaaBta  thi» 
reductioa  then 


wbeiB 


•  -W-r. 


At  the  interior  layer  of  wire  r  !s  the  Initial  stress  on  the  eweriur 
01  the  band  and  the  wimUag  tension  must  commence  at 
•••  tl'S7S-f I8-S25-30-4  tona  per  tqoate  ia^ 

Aa  the  {acket  u  anppeeed  to  have  an  lUiAage  Too  and  Coa- 
seqlKBtly 

f  -  (0  -  I7-S  toas  per  equare  iadk 
These  winding  teaaloas  caa  ba  faimd  directly  fraa  fonuda 
aadthca 

£—149.875:  F-u-875i  07264-875. 

Sir  G.  Greenhin  has  put  these  formulas,  both  for  the  bu&t-up  and 
wu«-wound  guns,  into  an  extremdy  neat  and  pnctical  geooietrienl 
ronn,  which  can  be  oted  inatead  of  the  arithmetical  pncaMai;  lor 
these  see  Tal-Bowk  of  Omntrh  TrMiitt  9/  Ansev  (MnsatCr  1893. 
and  Journal  of  tiu  UMtUd  SlaUt  ArtiU^y,  viA.  W. 

The  longitudinal  strength  □£  the  gun  is  very  important  csoedally 
at  the  hreMh  end;  along  the  forwanTtioTtion  of  the  gun  the  tUefcaesa 
of  the  barrel  and  the  interlocking  of  the  covering  lioopa 
provide  anfde  strength,  but  at  the  breech  speoal  pro-  tTSP,. 
vision  must  be  niadc.  It  is  usual  to  provide  tor  this  by 
means  of  a  strong  breech  [uece  or  jacket  in  small  guns  or 
by  both  combined  in  large  ones.  Its  amount  is  easily  calculated  oa 
the  h>[pothesis  that  the  stress  is  uniforrnly  distributed  thnKM^wtit 
the  thickness  lA  the  breech  piece,  or  jacket,  or  of  both.  If  n  u  tba 
largest  radius  of  the  gun  chamber,  rt,  the  radius  of  the  obturator 
■eating,  n  the  external  radius  of  the  barrel,  and  P*  the  maximum 
powder  pressure,  then,  with  the  usual  Com  of  chamber  adopted  with 
guns  fitted  with  ohturation  other  than  canridec  cases,  there  will  bn 
a  longitudinal  stress  on  the  barrel  at  the  breech  end  of  the  chamber 
due  10  the  actinn  of  the  prCMure  P(  on  the  rear  alone  of  the  cbaaiber. 
ot 

j(»^-f*»)P.too* 
this  is  resisted  by  the  barrel  of  secUoa  ^  ir^-fj)  so  that  the  re- 


R-S^P.»a.. 

This  portion  of  the  longituifina]  strew  is  not  of  great  importnacc 
as  the  breech  end  of  the  barrel  is  supported  in  alT  modem  (ksigna 


by  the  breech  buA.  In  Q.F.  guna,      those  firing  cartridge  ■ 
the  breech  end  of  the  chamber  baa  the  largest  diameter,  and  rr-ra 
aothat  there  isao  longitudinal  rtremonthechamber  pan  ol  the  barret 
For  tba  brcei±  piece  or  onter  tube  of  radii  n  and     the  — Htmt 

R--^^P*  tons  for  B.L.  mas 
">na  in  Q.F.  guaa. 

If  the  longitudinal  stress  b  taken  by  a  jacket  ody,  the  resirtaatt 

is  found  in  the  same  way. 

Generally  for  ordinaiy  gun  sted,  the  longitodiad  stms  oa  the 
material  is  always  kept  below  lo  tons  per  tquarc  inch  or  13  tona  for 
nickel  steds  but  even  with  these  low  figures  there  ia  alio  included  a 
factor  of  safety  of  1-5  to  3.  In  large  gatt»  it  is  beat  to  consider  the 
jacket  as  an  auxiliary  aid  only  to  lonptudinal  resistance,  as,  owing 
to  the  necessary  connexiona  between  it  and  the  breech  bush  and  its 
distance  from  the  centre  of  laessure,  there  is  a  poa«UUty  that  it 
may  not  be  taking  its  proportionate  share  of  the  strew. 

The  thread  of  the  breech  screw  and  of  the  bieecfa  bush  (or  opening) 
must  be  so  proportioned  as  to  sustain  the  full  pressure  on  the  maxi- 
mum obturator  aiea;  V  or  buttress  shaped  thread*  are  dwnya  uaad 
as  they  are  stranger  than  other  forma,  but  V  thivoda  have  the  gical 
advantage  of  centrfiw  the  breech  mew  when  under  praasnre. 

In  most  modera  ff.L.  guna  fitted  with  de  Bangs  ofatantioB  ika 
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■  of  the  MatiRK  b  made  ]tM  tatts  nough  W  fredy  admit 
the  protectite;  thi*  u  OMaUy  connclcrmbly  Miut^  than  the  nuxiniiim 
dnmctcr  o(  the  dumber,  conacquenily  a  leu  area  is  cspoKd  to  the 
(sapreaaure  and  Icn  Krew  thread  section  ii  required. 

The  principal  (eatofca  of  the  varioiu  tyitemi  of  cenMructloa  oT 
i  heavy  funa  nay  ba  briefly  deaciibcd. 
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Roi.  93-97. — BcHMk,  Fiencb  and  Anuikaa  Cooittnctta. 


^  that  adopted  !■  Eneland.  The  barrel  or  "  inner  A 
tube  '  u  turmouDtcd  by  a  secona  layer  which  i*  either  shrunk  on 
.  .  tn  two  or  three  pitcet,  ai  at  EUwick,  or  is  formed  ol  one 
**JJ**"lons  pteoe  called  the  "  A  tube,"  as  In  the  Wodwich 
VjT"  ■yRam.  Thie  Mcond  layer  is  corcred  with  vire,  and 
over  thia  k  shrunk  the  chase  hoop  or  B  tube  and  the 
jaclcet.  The  breech  bush  is  screwed  into  the  rear  end  of  the  A  tube 
>o  that  the  principal  longitudinal  stress  is  taken  by  this  tube. 

Fig-  56  'h*  system  adopted  in  the  French  service.  In  this  the 
batrct  11  MrmoDnted  over  the  breech  end  with  two  layers  of  short 
(bin  hoopa,  wbkh  oonsequcntly  apprwataie  to  the  wire  system. 


Ovar  the  munfecndhro-or  three  long  tubes  are  shrunk:  the  chasa 
hoop  is  also  screwed  to  the  barrel  near  the  mu»le.  A  jacket  is 
•■tirLink  over  the  breech  portion  of  the  gun.  and  the  brcccn  bush  is 
M  r.  >^,d  into  it  at  the  rear  end.  The  gun  is  further  strengthened  by 
.1  Ir.r.^  lube  iu  front  of  the  jacket  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  screwed 
ctjll.ir. 

hiK.  .S7  shoH-s  the  design  adopted  for  the  United  Stales  navy. 
Merc  ilii;  Ijjrrcl  surmounted  by  a  second  course  in  two  Icn^hs, 
and  nvtr  the  Uritrh  a  third  and  fourth  layer  are  shrunk.  The 
hreech  ■j:rviv  ii  strewed  into  the  rear  end  of  the  second  course. 

Fig-  58  is  ihe  Krupp  syslrni,  of  which. however, il  h  an  old  1  i.impk; 
it  is  believed,  however,  thai  Krupp  still  retain'-  the  tsti  nii.il  [<,  u 
liarities  of  this  design,  v'u.  that  over  the  brccib  t  niJ  iil  the  lum  I  1 , 
shrunk  a  solid  breech  piece,  mode  particularly  massive  in  rear 
where  the  breech  wedga  is  mted.  Tlw  nmaiadcr  of  the  layers 
consist  of  hoops  which  amconpanttvi^ahart  b*t  nwy  be  eovenJ 
with  bnger  ihin  tube*. 


Fic.  58.~Knif^  Consttuctiotf.  ' 

When  guiu  arc  fired,  the  interior  surface  is  gradually  won  away 
by  the  action  of  the  powder  gases;  the  brtScfa  end  of  the  dfled 
ponion  of  the  bore  becomes  enlarged,  and  the  rilling  n,,.^- 
Itself  portly  obliterated.  The  ballistics  suffer  in  conse-  *" 
i)ULiif-e  111  the  enlarged  diameter  of  the  bore,  and  the  rifling  may 
be  wirn  s.]  much  as  not  to  properly  rotate  the  projectile. 

In  modern  gun  dcsigiu  provision  has,  therefore,  to  be  made 
for  rop.iiring  or  leplacing  the  terrel  when  it  is  worn  out.  There  are 
two  methods  of  pnividing  for  the  repair  in  the  original  design — the 
lir=t  U  by  rcplannn  the  whole  of  the  barrel  by  an  entirely  new  one; 
Ihf  "in!  15  1l]  m.ike  (he  origiruil  barrel  th(Ck  So  ihjl  m  hi  n  1'  is 
worn  I  lie  ijii  trior  can  lie  l>orei!  uiii,  either  over  a  portipn  <jl  ii-.  \<  ri,;lh 
(0  cover  the  eroded  lurt,  or  the  full  length  for  "  thTuut;h  liniTij.-." 
In  hr^e  guns  it  is  utual  to  make  the  original  barrel,  if  it  1=  intenited 
to  be  removed  as  a  whole,  I  ape  red  from  end  tocnil,  ihai  lyMarniin^ 
the  tjiin  in  a  v.  rlical  p'l'iirion  brtccfi  down«,ir(l=  lo  about  300°  1-. 
and  til'  n  suili]i:n!v  cooliiij;  tlif  harrvl  l,y  a  jet  uf  wafer  it  fan  he 
kni".l..il  r>;ii  ly  firMvy  liI'iMs/rom  a  f.-illing  wiii;lii.  A  ri  t,Hr(iid 
barrel  cm  ilii  11  lie  iD'-'Tli'd  l>y  driving  it  in.  When  a  gun  which  had 
originally  a  ihii.k  barr>:l  i-  lined  jxirt  of  the  banel  ii  bored  tMttfilLa 
machine,  and  it  is  y^ual  Id  make  the  hulc  tapmd  ao  tbafCMV 
tapered  linir  can  be  inw-Tted  and  driven  home,  "•Trr. 

The  wearing  of  the  barrel  owing  to  erosioa  a  one  of  the  fMtt 
dlERculi  prubleins  Ihe  gunconslruaorhaato  face.  Sir  Andrew  NoUe 
(sec  "  Some  Modern  Explosives,  a  paper  read  at  the  Royal  Inatitution, 
1000,  also  "  Researches  on  Explosives,"  part  ill.,  Pktl.  Tnitu.  Roy. 
Sec.)  has  conclusively  proved  that  the  enwon  is  mainly  dependent 
on  the  very  high  temperature  fa  which  the  interior  sarfatt  of  the 
gun  is  raised  and  on  tne  quantity  of  this  heat.  Both  these  factor* 
are,  for  an);  particular  explosive,  determined  by  some  function  of 
the  proportion  of  the  wetght  o(  the  charge  to  the  extent  of  the 
cxpMed  surface.  The  passage^  for  the  products  of  combustion 
gradually  reduces  from  the  maximum  diomAer  of  the  diamber  to 
the  diameter  of  the  bore.  The  highly  heated  gases  fherefote  impiiigc 
more  direclly  on  that  part  of  the  bore  which  forms  the  sealing  for 
ibe  -hoi  and  acts  on  it  for  the  loneest  time,  i.e.  I'jr  the  whole  time 
ihu  sh  il  is  in  the  gun.    Consequently  this  part  ^ulTcr'.  iiiiri-.t  wear. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  weighi-  of  iht  Lli.irj;{.^  vary  as  the 
cube  of  the  di.init'ero  of  Ihe  Uirc,  ii  hile  the  cirriimfi  rencc  of  the 
bore  varies  direnlv  ,n  ihe  r.ihhn  ;  now  as  tlie  wear  dejiends  princi- 
pally on  the  Mcicht  of  t  he  i.li.iri;e  in  ri  Liiiun  to  Ihe  exposed  surface 
at  the  f-hrir  s.,itinK  ii  v.irks  as  the  squ.irc  of  the  calibre.  It  is 
evident  lu.)  thjl  llie  alluw.ililL-  we.ir  will  vary  as  the  calibre,  «0  that 
the  life  oi  the  gun  or  the  number  of  rounds  which  can  be  fired  is 
inversely  proportionate  to  the  calibre. 

The  heat  A  eombuKion  and  the  time  of  burning  of  the  explosive 
are  factors  in  detvnuning  the  amount  of  heat  dftveloped  per  unit 
of  time,  and  thus  inRuedce  tH  pmnqBign  of  heat  eopductrajway 
from  the  interior  nrfatt  tit  ttaWtTlVe-tiiST^^^ 
explosive  depends  oil  the  sice  md  foem  of  nc  uiiluitw  aaU  M 
the  deitdty  of  ktadtng,  wfaHe  the  hent  of.combustioa  depend**  bs 
composition  and  cannot  be  tree  ted  of  here,  but  it  may  beilKtdl 

Generally  that  for  eqtuJ  weights  Ballistite  is  more  erosive  fhah 
ardlte  Mark  I.,  and  Cordite  Mark  I.  than  Cotdite  M.D.  All 
thc%  explosives  contain  a  (airty  laive  pmpartlM  of  irttfO;|)yWine, 
and  it  is  found  that  as  the  ptmornon  of  this  ineredieat  ia  icdoccd 
the  cmsion  bIk  decreases.  10  that  for  pure  nitro-cellolose  powders 
it  is  less  rtilL  Unfortunately  pure  nitrocellulose  powders  are  not 
balli5tica%  equal  to  the  same  weight  of  nitroplyeerin  powder; 
the  advantage  of  the  lens  eroNi\-e  action  is  lost  owinij  to  the  greater 
weiifht  of  pure  iulro.cellulose  explosive  required  10  obtain  the  aamc 
ballistics. 

.TlK!#«a,p(.ft«l|a&^l><|el>l^-P<>vergunRi«Krious,  (or  in  a 
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i3-in.  )tun  aftenome  ISOorfewFT  r  r  fired  wiih  a  full  chMge 

Ihc  liarivl  if,  urnm  sn  miirll  ing.    1d  the  Bridatl 

scr\-icc  it  is  consiilcrcr!  Itiat  tho      ,  ■  :  l>y  fifing 'nttcem  kali 

ch.irnia  is  t'quivalciH  to  that  ol  om-  i .1;  ■  h  .1 .  ■. 

Ill  s-m.-ill  hich-vtlfn  ity  Riini  the  ihhtiIh  r  of  foiindi  witli  full  rliatEC 
v.liir  li  1  in  bt  tiroi  wlihoiii  ri'pl.icinn  thi-  h.irril  considct.ibly  i^flmIit  . 
wtiile  lot  luu--vi;ii)iSly  C'lns  ilit  tiumhrr  is  higher  ilill.  In  romc  xurii 
ihii  nuitiU-r  3piu,irT>  .ilmntm.illy  high;  in  othen  o(  exactly  siniiLr 
lypj-  ii  may  bo  luw  -iiul  fur  no  .ipparcnt  naton. 

Thu  first  c^i-rt  of  iti';  puHiItT  gases  oM  tbe  iteel  if  a  very  ch.ir^c- 
(eristic  hardcninp  ti(  the  surface  of  tbe  whole  of  the  bore;  to  muth 
H  ibis  the  case  that  it  ■!>  dilTicult  to  canyoat  any  mechanical  or>cr,i- 
tion,  except  grindinB.  after  a  gun  baa  been  fired.  When  ianilcd  the 
■  lalniiiirflfjjWtiii^  *"  tbe  chamber  of  the  sun  burns  fiercely,  and  as 
tepltlidtoMHdt'akMg  tbe  ban  tbe  highly  bcatcd  ax%  [ollow. 
n*  awMvaf*  Ac  btn  near  tbe  chamber  u  naiuraUy  the  most 
fcicUy  hcalril  and  for  the  loni^t  timi;;  here  too  the  rush  of  Ri'i  is 
greatett.  Tbeie  b  in  ci)nsc<iu<:ni:c  a  film  oi  steel  swept  oH  from  the 
surface,  but  this  becomes  less  as  ttie  diilanec  from  the  chamlHr 
beoMnca  greater,  owitis  to  the  abstraction  of  heat  by  the  bore.  It 
is  a  noticeable  fact  that  only  where  a  decided  mo\xment  of  gi"' 
takes  place  is  there  any  enmon:  thus,  towards  tlic  breech  end  <.>l 
the  chamber  where  no  rush  of  Ras  occurs  there  is  no  i>crccpiililu 
erosion,  even  aliir  miiny  Kiumls  luiic  been  fired.  Again,  ac  the 
muulc  end  there  ii  very  liirle  cr.i.irjti,  3*  here  the  gases  arc  in 
contact  with  the  biire  fur  a  inimirc  (rani. in  of  time. 

A*  the  firing  prottid-..  llu  uitirirr  ^urfjtc  of  the  bore,  where  the 
eroaion  t»  greatcs.l.  beci.nu-,  iovlti'I  imiU  a  notuork "of  very  fine 
cracks  running  both  Ion^;illllli[^ally  ami  circumlerinlially.  The 
sides  of  these  cracks  in  llnlr  lurn  bieumc  etodid  and  cradually 
fissure*  are  formed.  Wiih  the  old  lilaek  and  bruwn  powder*  these 
fissures  were  a  feature  of  the  erosion,  while  wiih  the  new  typo 
smokeless  powders  the  eroded  surface  is  usually  smooth,  and  it  is 
only  after  prolonged  firing  that  fissures  occur  atlhoueh  fine  cracks 
occur  after  a  comparativdy  few  rounds  have  been  6rea. 

BjBioocaAPiiT.— Englidi:  Nye.  TA*  4ft  of  Ciiaafry  (i6m); 
Noctoo.  Tkt  GuMNrr,  sim&ujti'malt  Pnetiet  aAfUlitm  tuwoon. 
1618):  So-  Jonas  Moore.  jVeoffM  ef  ArtiO^  (London,  16B3); 
Robin*,  New  PrinHtits  of  Gunnery  (London,  1743);  Hutton.  Tract! 
(Lonoon,  I8lz);  Sir  Howard  [>ouglas,  R.A.,  Naml  Gunnery  (London, 
1853):  MaUct,  CeKSlruclioti  of  ArlilUry  (London,  1856);  Boxer. 
TrnttM  M  ArlilUry  (London,  tSsO);  Owen,  Itodtrn  ArliHerj 
(Loiooq,  Tezl-Book   Rifled  Ordnance    (London.  i»77)i 

Trtalut  am  ConhrtKlion  of  Ordnance  (London,  1879};  Lloyd  and 
Hadcock,  Artillery;  iU  Profreu  and  Present  Potilian  (Ponsmouih, 
'89J);  Treatise  on  Service  Orinanee  {London.  1891-1904);  Calaheite 
vf  Museum  of  Arlillery  in  tke  Rotunda  (Woolwich,  1906);  Sir 
Andrew  Nobk,  ArliUery  and  Explosivtt  (1906):  Ura^sty,  jVom! 
Ar.nual.  United  Slates:  A.  L.  Ilollcy,  Ordnance  Gi:d  Armn.f 
(New  York,  18G5) ;  F..  Simpion,  Ordnance  and  A'j:  j/  Guniii-ry  (Ni-w 
York,  1862);  Resistance  of  Cum  la  Tangential  RuMurr  (Wasliincton, 
1893);  Annual  Ri-ps'ls  of  Civ.cf  of  Ordnance;  Fullam  and  Han, 
Te.tt-Baok  of  Ordnar.ct  and  Gunnery  (Atinapolis,  1905) ;  O.  M.  Liss-ik, 
Ordnanu  and  Gunnery  (Ncn  York,  i^oy-  French:  Jacob,  Resist, 
once  (t  canslruclion  des  k^iuiJici  d  feu  (Paris,  1909);  De  Lagabbe, 
Matinel  d'artiUerie  (P.iri-.,  i')"!);  M'lrtuet  du  anennfer  (tgoj); 
Alvin,  LeiDHS  sur  Vartilkrie  (I'arij,  1908).  Gcfnun  and  Auilrisn: 
Kaiser,  KanslruklioK  der  inetenen  GeschilMrdkrt  (Vienna,  IQOO); 
Indra.  Die  vrahre  Ctilall  dtr  Sfannutttikurve  (Vienna,  1901), 
lulian:  Tana^li.i,  La  Naota  ScitiM  (Venice,  1561);  Bianchi, 
jTrfrfrfr  (Turin.  1905].  ^A.G.  H.) 

3/ni 

11,  Field  Abtillesv  EqoiPUEifTS 
GttUTol  Priruipies. — A  field  gun  may  be  considered  as  3 
macbjne  for  delivering  shrapnel  bullets  and  high-citpbsivc  shtll 
Vtf  giyen  distant  point.  Tbe  power  of  the  macbitic  is  limitcil 
W  its  wf I^t,  and  this  ii  Uinitcd  by  the  load  which  a  team  o[ 
^  taones  b  able  to  puU  at  a  trot  on  the  road  and  across  open 
country.  For  under  these  conditions  it  Cs  found  that  six  Is  the 
unximnim  number  of  horses  which  can  work  in  one  team  without 
loss  ot  efUciency.  The  most  suitable  load  (or  a  gun-team  ii 
variously  estimated  by  difTcrent  nations,  according  to  the  siu 
of  the  horses  available  and  to  the  nature  of  the  country  in  the 
probable  theatre  of  war.  Thus  in  England  the  field  anillerr 
load  is  tiled  at  4J  cwt.  behind  the  traces;  France,  41-5  cwt., 
Germany  4a  cwL,  and  Japan  (1903)  30  cwt.  This  load  consist* 
of  the  gun  with  carnage  and  shield,  the  limber  with  ammuniiioii 
.  and  entrenching  tools,  and  tho  gtumeis  with  their  kits  and 
accoutrements.  Tbe  weights  may  be  vulattsly  distributed,  sub- 
ject U  the  coi»][lion  that  for  ease  of  draught  the  weight  on  ih: 
f  I  plwi  1 1  must  not  greatly  exceed  that  on  the  limber  wheels. 
It  It  HRI  Tisual  10  carrj-  two  gunners  on  scats  on  the  gun  axlctiec, 
M$  JV<^  9ft      limber.   Siit  a  OS.  gun  capsUe  of  firing  ao 


ammnnitiini  wigoo,  snd  the  modcnv  tendcDqr  it  loUke  tdnat* 
ageof  this  to  cmy  some  of  the  guanen  OBthewagoB.  Thus  in 
the  British  field  arttUcry  two  gunneis  are  carried  on  tbe  gun 
timber,  two  on  the  wagon  limber,  one  on  the  wagon  body  and 
none  on  the  gun.  Theic  five  gunnen,  with  tbe  wrgeant,  calkd 
the  No.  1,  on  his  bone,  make  a  full  gun-detachment.  Three 
wagons  for  etch  gun  usu^y  are  provided,  two  ol  which,  with  the 
spare  gnnnen  antl  non-commis^oned  officers,  are  posted  undei 
cover  at  sotne  distance  behind  the  battery.  Bcsi<^  lightening 
the  weight  on  the  gun,  the  presence  ol  the  wagon  allows  tbe 
number  of  rounds  in  the  tindier  to  be  reduced.  Tbe  lesult  of 
this  redistribution  erf  weights  ts  that  field  aitHIeiy  nay  now  be 
equipped  with  a  much  heavier  and  more  powerful  gnn  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  A  gun  wei^ng  34  cwt.  in  action  is^bout  as 
heavy  as  a  detachment  of  six  can  man-handle. 

The  power  of  a  field  gun  is  measured  by  its  moule  knetgy, 
«4iich  is  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  shell  multiplied  hg  the 
square  of  its  velocity.  The  muzzle  energy  varies  in  diUcmit 
eijuipmcnts  from  130  to  380  foot-tons.  Details  of  the  power, 
weight  and  dimensions  of  the  guns  of  the  prindpil  military 
nations  are  ^ven  in  Table  A. 

A  gun  of  given  wdght  and  power  may  fire  a  heavy  shell  with 
a  tow  velocity,  or  a  light  shell  with  a  high  velocity.  High  velocity 
is  the  gunner's  ideal,  for  it  implies  a  flat  trajectory  and  a  small 
angle  of  descent.  The  bulleta  when  blown  forward  out  of  tbe 
shrapnd  fly  at  first  abnoat  parallel  to  the  surface  ol  the  ground, 
covering  at  medium  nnges  a  depth  of  some  jso  yards,  as  against 
half  that  distance  for  a  low-velocity  gun.  Under  modern 
tactical  conditions  a  deep  cone  of  shrapnel  effect  is  most  desirable. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  a  given  power  of  gun,  flatness  of  trajectory 
means  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  shell; 
that  is,  in  the  number  of  shrapnel  bullMs  disdiatgcd  per  ttlinute. 
We  have  accordingly  to  compromise  between  high  vdocitjr 
and  great  shell  power.  Thus  the  British  field  gun  fires  an  t8|  lb 
shell  with  muzzle  velocity  of  1590  ft.  per  second,  while  the  Frcndi 
gun,  which  is  practically  of  the  same  power,  files  a  16  lb  shell  with 
M.V.  of  1740  f.s.  Again,  a  shell  of  ^vcn  weight  may  be  fired 
either  from  a  targe-bore  gun  or  ftom  a  small-bore  giu;  in  the 
latter  case  the  length  of  the  shell  will  be  proportionately  increased. 
The  nnall-bore  gun  is  naturally  the  lighter  of  the  two.  But  the 
longer  tbe  shell  the  thicker  must  its  walls  be,  in  order  not  to 
break  up  or  collapse  in  the  gun.  The  shorter  the  shell,  the 
higher  is  the  percentage  of  useful  weight,  consisting  of  powder 
and  bullets,  which  it  contains.  We  must,  therefore,  compromise 
between  these  antagonistic  conditions,  and  select  the  i^bre 
which  gives  the  maximum  useful  weight  of  projeailes  for  a  given 
weight  of  eqinpmcnt.  In  practice  It  is  found  that  a  calitne  of 
3  in.  U  best  suited  to  a  shell  wei^iitig  15  lb;  and  that,  starUng 
with  ttiis  ratio,  the  calibre  should  vary  as  the  cube  root  of  the 
weight  of  the  ^eU. 

As  to  rifling,  tbe  relative  advantages  of  uniform  and  Increasing 
twist  are  disputed.  The  British  fiddgims  arc  rifled  with  uniform 
twist,  but  the  balance  of  European  ofdnitm  b  In  favour  of  a 
twist  increasng  from  t  turn  in  50  calibres  at  tbe  breech  to  i  In  35 
at  tbe  muzzle.  Mathematically,  the  devdopment  of  the  groove 
b  aparabtda. 

For  field  guns  the  favourite  breech  actions  are  the  intemiptcd 
•aew  and  the  wedge.  The  latter  is  simpler,  but  affords  a  less 

powerful  ettractor  for  throwing  out  the  empty  cartridge  case. 
This  point  is  of  importance,  since  cartridge  cases  hastily  manu- 
factured in  war  time  might  not  all  t>e  true  to  gauge.  Modern 
guns  have  percussion  locks,  in  which  a  striker  impingts  upon  a 
cap  in  tbe  base  of  the  metallic  cartridge.  All  Q.F.  guns  have 
repeating  trip-lodts.  In  these,  when  the  firing-lewr  or  lanyard 
is  pulled,  the  striker  is  first  drawn  back  and  then  released,  aUow- 
ing  it  to  fly  forward  against  the  cap.  The  gun  is  usuall  fired 
by  the  gun4ayer;  it  Is  found  that  be  lays  more  steadily  if  he 
knows  that  the  gun  cannot  go  off  till  he  ia  ready.  A  field  gun 
has  to  be  ughted  (see  Slctrrs)  for  laying  (a)  direct  vision 
(i)  by  clinometer  and  aiming-point  (see  AjtTiLLcxY).  Tbe  first 
purpose  is  served  by  the  ordinary  and  telescopic  sights;  the 
second  by  the  goniometric  si^t  or  tbe  panonna  li^it.  The 
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ORDNANCE  p^ielo  artillery  equipments 


fndqieiMlcBtUiKofiiglilban  Knangeinent  of  sights  and  devating 
gear  found  in  many  modem  field  guns,  which  divides  between 
two  gunneiB  the  nmk.  «f  aiming  (called  laytnt)  the  am,  and  of 

^vEng  it  the  elevation  required  to  hit  the  target. 

In  fig.  S9  the  gun  is  shown  mounted  on  an  intennediate 
carriage  elevated  and  depressed  by  the  screw  A.  The  telescopic 


Fia  99. — IXagam  Dliutnttiag  the  iodependent  Ene  of  ^ht. 


or  ordinaiy  sight  u  fixed  to  this  carriage.  Tlie  gun,  in  its  cradle, 
is  devaled  and  depressed  by  the  scrcar  B.  To  lay  the  gun,  the 
layer  works  the  laying  screw  A  tin  the  telescope  points  at  the 
target;  the  gun  also,  if  no  elevation  has  been  given,  is  then 
pointing  straight  at  the  target.  To  give  the  gun  the  elevation 
necessary  for  the  range,  the  devating  number  on  the  right  of 
the  gun  nowworks  the  elevating  screw  B  till  the  gim  is  sufficiently 
elevated,  the  amount  giveo  betng  shown  in  yards  of  range  on 
a  drum.  The  motion  given  to  the  gun  docs  not  disturb  the 
inlermedjale  carriage  with  the  telescope  attached  to  it,  and  the 
telescope  still  remains  layed  on  the  target.  Once  the  sights  are 
Isyed  on  the  target,  the  elevation  of  the  gun  may  be  changed 
in  a  moment  by  a  turn  of  the  elevating  wheel,  without  disturbing 
thclaying.  The  layer  does  not  have  to  concern  himself  about  the 
elevation;  he  has  only  to  Icccp  his  sights  on  the  target  while 
the  other  numbers  continue  the  service  of  the  gun.  This  device 
Is  e^xcially  valuable  when  firing  at  moving  targets,  when  the 
range  and  the  laying  have  to  be  altered  simultaneously. 

TTie  same  result  may  also  be  obtained  by  other  mechanical 
devices  without  the  use  of  the  intermediate  carriage.  Thus  the 
British  fidd  guns  have  a  long  elevating  screw  with  the  sight 
connected  to  its  centre,  the  lower  end  passing  through  a  nut  at  the 
side  of  the  upper  carriage,  the  upper  end  through  a  nut  at  the 
side  of  the  cradle.  Then,  if  the  lower  nut  be  turned  by  the 
laying  wheel,  the  screw,  the  sight  and  the  gun  will  go  up  or  down 
together;  if  the  upper  nut  be  turned  by  the  elevating  wheel,  the 
gun  will  go  up  or  down  the  screw  without  moving  the  tights. 
Colonel  Scott's  "  automatic  "  line  of  sight  a  an  improvement 
on  the  ordinary  gear  fn  that  the  right  can  be  cross-levelled  to 
eliminate  the  error  due  to  difference  of  level  of  wheels.  Krupp 
has  a  similar  device  in  which  the  sight-socket  b  on  the  cradle  so 
that  it  can  be  aoss-Ievelled.  Tlie  sight  itself  is  connected  to  the 
elevating  gear,  «nd  is  screwed  out  of  Its  socket  as  the  breech 
of  ihe  gun  is  depressed,  w  that  the  light  remains  In  the  same 
place. 

Cautnution  ej  llu  Gun. — Field  guns  an  made  of  steel,  usually 
containing  a  small  percentage  of  nickel  or  chromium,  or  both,  and 
having  a  tensile  brcakine  stnin  of  about  50  tons  per  iquare  inch. 
In  Austria,  for  facility  a  local  manufacturr,  haTil-drswt]  bronze  is 
Still  used,  although  this  is  considerably  heavier  than  steel. 

7k  CatTMfc  (see  Artillbrv,  Plate  I.).— The  first  field  guns 
used  in  war  were  wpported  by  crossed  stakes  under  the  muxde  and 
anchored  by  a  spilce  on  the  breech  which  penetrated  into  the 
around.  The  ne>t  improvement  was  to  mount  the  gun  or  a  sleiKh. 
This  method  is  still  used  in  Norway  and  in  Canada.  The  next  step 
was  to  mount  the  sun  on  a  two-whccled  carriage,  connected  to  a 
second  two-wheeled  carriage  (the  limber)  by  a  flexible  coui^ing. 
For  centuries  the  gun.carria£e  was  a  rigid  constnictioii,  recoiling  on 
firing,  and  having  to  be  run  up  by  hand  aFler  each  round.  In  189^ 
spring-spade  equipments  were  int  ruduced.  In  these  a  spade  attached 
to  a  nelical  spring  was  set  under  the  carriage:  on  discharge  the 
•pade  dug  into  the  ground,  compressing  the  spring  as  the  carriage 
recoiled.  The  extension  of  the  spring  ran  the  gun  up  again  without 
assistance  from  the  gunners. 

The  British  is  pr.  used  in  the  South  African  War  (1899-1902) 
had  a  spring  spade  carriage  designed  by  Sar  Ctoitfi  Oarke.  Similar 
equipments  were  introduced  by  several  continental  powers.  The 
Japanese  gun  used  In  Mandiuna  (1904)  had  dragihoes  attached  by 


wife  ropes  paomig  round  drums  on  the  wheel*  to  a  nrtMig  spring  in 
the  trail.  On  recoil  the  wheel*  revolved  backwards,  comprc&uni 
the  spring:  after  reomi  the  pull  of  the  spring  on  the  wire  ropes 
revolved  the  wheels  forwanl  and  returned  tlie  gun  to  its  fonner 
portion.  The  Italian  1901  semi-{I.P.  carriage  was  omstructed  on  • 
very  similar  principle.  All  these  BemvQ.F.  equipmenti  weR  open 
to  the  objcciton  that  the  sunnera  had  to  stand  clear  of  the  shield 
cvety  time  the  gun  was  fiicd.  They  have  since  been  superseded 
by  O.P.  gufi-recod  equipments. 

The  gun-carriage  must  be  strong  enough  to  carry  the  gun  acrasa 
comtty,  and  it  most  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  move  when  the 
gun  is  fired.  If  the  gun-carriage  were  allowed  to  recoil  to  the  rear 
on  discharge,  thi  gunners  would  have  to  stand  clear  on  firing, 
abandoitinc  the  ptotcction  of  Ihe  shield,  and,  moreover,  the  loss  of 
time  entailed  by  running  up  and  relaying  the  sun  would  render  the 
firedow.    The  of  steadtneas  of  uie  carria^  is  met  by 

allowing  Ihe  gun  itself  to  recml  on  its  carriage.  Itsmotioo  i*  gradu- 
ally checked  by  the  hydraulic  buffer  (see  below)  and  the  gun  is 
returned  to  the  firing  position  by  helicu  springs,  or,  in  the  French, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  equipments,  by  coinpn»cd  air.  The 
carTiBgc  is  held  from  rcc(»l!iv  by  a  sfBde  fixed  to  the  point  of  the 
trail,  which  digs  into  the  earth  on  discharge,  and  (usually)  by 
brakes  on  the  wheels.  This  is  known  as  the  gun-recoil  system,  a^d 
is  now  universally  adopted.  Field  guns  constructed  on  this  prioci[je 
are  styled  Q.F.,  or  quick-firing,  guns. 

SUadineit  of  Carnage. — In  toe  gun-recoil  equipment  the  con- 
structional difficulty  lies  not  in  preventing^  the  carriage  from  re- 
coiling but  in  preventingthe  wheels  from  nsing  off  the  ground  on 
the  shock  of  discharge.  The  force  of  lecnl  of  the  ^n.  acting  in  the 
line  of  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  recoiling  parts,  tends  to 
turn  the  carriage  over  ttackwards  aooiK  the  point  ot  the  trail,  or, 
more  correctly,  about  the  centre  of  the  qode.  This  force  is  resisted 
by  the  w^ht  of  the  sun  and  carriage:,  whidi  tends  to  keep  the 
w-heck  on  the  ground.  The  teveraK  with  which  the  overturning  force 
acts  is  that  du«  to  the  distance  of  Its  Una  ol  imNkm  ■bove  the  centre 
of  the  spade;  the  leverage  with  which  the  ■teadytag  force  acta  is 
that  due  to  the  horiiontal  distance  of  the  centre  of  gnvity  of  the 
eun  and  carriage  from  the  centre  of  the  spade.  If  the  loece  of  recoil 
be  6  f  t.-tons,  aitd  if  it  be  absorbed  during  a  reooO  of  3  ft.,  the  average 
overturning  force  is  2  tons;  dace  the  WBght  of  tne  gun  in  actton 
may  not  greatly  exceed  I  ton.  the  trail  mutt  be  so  long  as  to  nve  a 
leverage  of  at  least  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the  studying  loren. 
It  fallows  from  the  above  that  the  steadiness  <j  the  caitiage.  for  a 
given  muzde  energy,  may  be  promoted  by  four  facton.  (a)  In- 
creasing the  wcisht  of  the  gun  and  recotUng  parts.  This  reduces  the 
recoil -energy.  Q>)  Increasing  the  length  of  recoil  allowed,  lliia 
reduces  the  overturning  pull,  (c)  Keeping  the  gun  as  low  as  pnttiMf. 
either  by  redudn^hebeMhtof  ^wheeU,or^  cranking  the  aade- 
iree  downwanls.  Thisreducestbelevengeaf  tM  ovcnnmlng  force. 
(J)  Increasing  the  length  of  the  tiail.  This  h»tuet  thn  leverage  of 
the  steadying  force. 

Ii  will  be  seen  from  Table  A  that  the  comCtiaa  of  ■T**i!hiTi'  b 
satisfied  in  the  various  Q.F.  cqulproents  by  not  veiy  iBtthnilar 
combinatioiu  of  the  above  factors. 

The  trad/e  is  the  portion  of  the  carriage  upon  which  the  gun  slides 
will  n  il  n  ( Ii  ,il«  ronlnins  the  buflcr  and  ninninp.up  springs, 
wlm  li  .in-  fiM(l  lilht-r  ;itir.vL  ut  titluw  the  gun.  The  Ijller  niclhod 
gi'.f.  ilii'  ni  r.T'.fiT  ;ir.'l  ■.iiiijiliT  ninsuiictkm,  and  is.  favnuicd  liy  all 
nail'."-.  1  ■.. 1  .real  r.Til.iiti.  Hy  piminp  the  bufftT  on  lop  the  yun 
eari  In;  Mt  limtr  on  ihr  r.itri  which  is  an  advantage  .n  rt-gards 
EtiMtiirjcss.  A  toi)-bulT<T  (r.i.lli'  ci[  riny  section,  surrounding  the 
ftun;  the  is  formed  rili.  nr  t^uhlcs  extending  lor  its  nhiilc 
len^h,  which,  on  recoil.  ^Ude  in  cnxnr^  in  the  cradle.  The  cradle 
is  pivoted  on  hoiiiontal  Imnnion^  to  the  inlcrmediale  wriatt  nod 
carries  the  buffer  and  springs  on  top.  This  construction  it  liova 
in  the  itlustration  of  the  is  pr.  Q.F.  gun  (fig.  60.  Plate  Wl.).  ^ 

In  carriages  having  the  biiSec  under  the  gun  the  oadle  Wfi  traogb 
of  stocl  plate,  usually  dosed  the  top.  It  has  gtiidn  fdEmad  osi 
the  ufipef  edges  fitted  to  take  gtd(l»-blocks  on  the  gun.  The  ciailk 
contains  the  buffer-cylinder,  which  is  fixed  to  a  ham  projecting 
dOwnw,irds  from  the  breech  of  the  gUn.  nnd  ncoils  witn  it;  tlw 
pi^ton-roil  is  fixed  to  Ihe  front  o{  the  cradle.  The  running-up  npringc 
aro  ir-ii,i]lv  toihd  round  ihi-  buflcr.cvlinder,  and,  on  recoil,  are 
com;.-.  ...  tl  tj(  lun-n  A  ■■lnHiMi.T  on  tlic  front  end  ol  the  c)-lindtr  and 
thu  ii-..r  pUli;  ol  ihc  tradlc. 

The  cradle  is  mounted  on  a  vertical  pnot  set  in  a  saddle  pivoted 
on  horizontal  trunnions  between  the  «des  of  the  trail  (Krun>); 
or,  as  in  the  eariier  Ehrhardt  equipments,  the  vertical  (dvot  is  set  in 
the  axletrce  itself,  which  has  then  to  turn  when  the  gun  is  elevated 
or  depressed.  The  Krupp  cradle  is  shown  in  the  drawing  of  the 
German  gun. 

The  buffrr  consists  of  a  steel  cylinder  nearly  filled  with  «1  or 
glycerine.  In  thU  cylinder  works  a  piston  sritl)  piston-rod  attached 
to  the  carriage:  the  cylinder  is  attached  to  the  gun.  On  recoil  the 
IMSton  is  drawn  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder. to  the  other,  so  that 
the  liquid  is  forced  to  flow  past  the  [nston.  The  friction  thus  caused 
gradually  absorbs  the  recoil  of  the  gun  and  brings  it  gently  to  a 
sMndnili.  As  the  gun  recoils  the  ccntn  of  gravity  of  tne  gun  and 
carriage  shifts  to  the  rear,  reducing  the  subiliw.  The  buffsf^ 
resiklanrc  has  to  be  gradually  reduced  proportionately  to  the  swlucsj 
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lubility.  To  alkm  (he  ttauid  to  flow  past  the  piston,  gn>av<.  ~ 
(called  potti)  are  (ormed  in  ttw  lida  a{  tbecyliadab  ud  tw  wyiiii; 
the  depth  M  the  groovn  at  dtSenot  MiiM»  |iw  KMMm  <9U  ^k.' 
adjutted  at  mtuiitd. 

Rumnimt-mp  (kar.—lm  oooipnaeKtur  tvitfianm  »  tqiHaw 
puion  U  attached  to  the  gun,  woclun/inAcyltMht  oa  (McMriaae 
connected  with  a  reservoir  o(  air  ai  a  prcuure  xA  about  joo  lb  to  the 
square  inch.  ThU  gear  ■■  much  hghter  than  the  spritti*,  but  the 
difficuhy  of  kcepint  the  piiton  and  gland  i  ight  ii  a  nrrioiit  obiectinn 
to  it,  alt noujgh  tnit  difficulty  is  partly  overconw  by  Riling  the  cylinder 
with  |lycertne  to  that  the  air  hai  no  direct  acceu  to  the  pitton  or 
the  )|Und.  In  tprinE  cquipmenii  the  principal  diflicully' liet  in 
providing  a  •uflkient  length  of  recoil  without  undue  oocnprestion  of 
the  column  ol  iimng*.  Thu*  if  the  spring  column  be  6  It.  long 
and  the  gun  recoils  4)  ft.  the  spriiigi  are  compmsed  into  a  space 
of  1 1  ft.,  or  a  quarter  of  their  worlting  length.  This  treatment  is 
liable  to  cnish  the  urings.  German  gun-nuben  get  over  this 
difficulty  by  the  use  at  very  highKilau  springs  made  ol  steel  haviiw 
a  tenacity  of  about  140  tons  to  the  sijuarp  inch  with  an  elastic  limit 
of  90  tons.  Tliey  alto  use  a  valve  in  the  Imffct  riisinn  wliich  relieves 
the  springs  of  resistance  in  njnnin);-ii|i,.i<iilM>.ilUia',',li^liKT springs 
to  be  used.  But  in  England  the  idt^oiiK  s;>rin^-.  |Mi<'nted  l>v 
the  Eltwick  Ordnance  Comp.iny  is  iiiclirrtil.  S,q^i«)',t  thai  tin' 
^iring<olumn»  before  firing  arc  ejch  4  ft.  lony, ,  iheti  il  t\w  tf\r-jc\ 
gear  be  pull«l  out  for  a  distance  ol  4  ti.  on  rft-nl,  f.i<  h  ■.ptKij;  ct'lun  .: 
will  be  compressed  to  >  (l.,oronly  in  hdU  11.  Ifnijih.  IVr!-.!!!.-  lunnin,;- 
up  springs  are  used  by  some  firm?.  ,is  (..K.kerlil  ol  ^  rmij  (l.i(5g(  j. 
Tney  are  open  to  the  ob]ecii'>n  th.u  if  a  --iiiw^  ln.  iki  the  Km 
for  the  time  being  rettdered  u^ck'^,  which  t!<  not  the  caM:  with 
cxMnpresMon  qwings. 

Tne  inleniwdiaie  carriage  is  used  chiefly  in  equipments  with 
buffer  above  the  ;  it  serves  as  a  means  of  connecting  the  cradle 
to  the  lower  carnage  When  the  spade  is  hxed  in  the  ground  it  is 
impossible  to  skill  the  curiage  luerally  in  order  to  correct  the 
aim.  the  intermediate  caniage  is  tlicreforc  pivoted  s*  thtt  it  Ctn 
tnveTM  Utetally  about  3  di^iees  each  way.  Instead  oT  using  an 
sawrmcdiatc  carriage  the  dntcliaa  any  be  given  to  the  gaa  by 
shifting  the  whole  catriw  sidoMys  aloiig  the  ude  i»  u  mc  tbout 
the  pnnt  of  the  trail,  which  ia  faad  W  at  MMIm.  Dm  MaM  is 
asecl  in  guns  of  French  nunuuctura  uid  in  am  1908  RuMUBin. 
It  is  simple  in  action,  but  requiflBdiC  shield  lobAoMitNiayqRlMter 
side  to  clear  the  wheris  at  extrenie  traverse. 

The  trail  is  either  .a  drawn  steel  tube,  of  circular  sectioa  as  tn  the 
18  pr.,  or  of  closed  U  section  ia  in  the  LChrh.tnli  carriaifes.  ordae  a 
boa  trail  built  up  of  sheet  steel.  In  the  Knrpp  equipments  the 
trail  is  bent  downwards  to  give  a  greater  range  of  elevation  to  the 
guri. 

£bsaMii(  Ctcr,  in  order  to  save  sj^ce,  is  U!iually  ol  the  telescopic 
SCTCW  pattern,  in  which  one  screw  ii  inside  llic  other  so  that  the 
two  pKk  into  hall  the  length  oi  a  single  screw.  The  spade  is  of  thi 
shape  ahosm  in  the  illustration  oi  the  18  pi.  Q  F,  gun  Ki>r  eciuip- 
Mwnta  which  may  have  to  be  on  nicli.  bw:h  as  the  Su.l^i  nun, 
the  spade  is  made  to  fold  upw.^rds  vihin  desired.  Tlu-  .i\lcirce 
iHtMlly  a  boUow  steel  forgins  with  the  ends  laiwred  to  leicive  thi; 
wheels.  The  lAeels  are  «(  »o.k].  wuIi  naves  ot  stamped  steel. 
Steel  wheels  have  been  tried  -ire  h>ss  el.isiic  than  wood  and  have 
been  found  unsuitable.  England  and  ifte  United  States  use  4  ft,  8  in. 
wheels;  moat  European  nations  use  wheels  4  ft.     in.  in  dtameter. 

Tbe  ikieU  is  made  of  hard  steel,  from  o-t2  to  o-tjfi  in.  tUck. 
The  ue  and  thickness  al  the  shield  are  limited  by  consideration* 
of  weight.  Thu*  if  150  lb  of  sreight  be  available  this  will  provide  a 
rfiield  about  5  ft.  sc|uare  atid  3I  mm.  or  0138  in.  thick,  proof 
agidiM  rifle  bullets  at  djttaDota  over  600  yda.,  and  uaiost  shrapnel 
bulktsUalldistuicea.  The  nmeitt  leadmcy,  since  the  introductioa 
of  the  French  D  bulkl  and  German  5  pSm  (see  Awtuimi^- 
AWttf).  is  to  make  shields  thicker  than  tma,  5  mm.  or  o-3  in.  beinfe 
the  usual  thickness. 

JUetnl  DtvtlopmettU  ef  tke  Q.F.  Cun-Camasr.—Jkc  |)rinci|ile  '.f 
"  differential  "  recoil  gear  is  as  follows:  Suppose  an  ncitmary  y.l- . 
field  gun  held  in  the  recoil  portion  by  a  catcli.  loaded,  icleascd  and 
allOMd  tofly  forward  under  the  action  of  the  running-up  springs.  A 
valv«  in  the  buffer  relieves  the  gun  ol  an^-  rchi.slancc  to  running-up. 
While  in  rapid  motion  forward  the  gun  is  lired  tiy  a  tripper  which 
catches  the  firinij  lever.  The  gun  then  returns  to  the  recoil  position 
and  is  again  held  by  the  eaich.  On  &rini;.  the  recoil- velocity  is 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  forward  velociiy  previously  imparled 
to  the  gun.  Thus  if  the  ordinary  recoil -veloi  ity  nl  ,1  '1  V.  nim  I" 
JO  fs.,  Cim)  if  h  he  liied  while  running  up  at  a  vt-li>  ity  '>!  10  (s.,  the 
tectnl-velocity  with  respect  to  the  rarriaj;i^  v-iH  f'e  only  ?o  f«.  AM 
Kooe  the  rectril-energy  is  proportional  m  the  ^■•'liiUi  -i  ihe  ^un 
multiplied  by  the  square  of  ihc  recoil -velocity,  the  recuil-iniTKy  is 
reduced  in  the  proportion  <>l  900  to  4(10,  or  tonnhly  hy  om  ^half. 
This  halves  the  overturning  stress  on  the  carriaKe.  ami  mtkIits  it 
posrible  to  make  the  gun  ainl  carri.ige  lighter  lor  thv  !Vir;i.  pi^wcr, 
or  to  obtain  greater  power  for  the  same  weight.  This  incre.ise  of 
riSciency  i*  due  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  recoil^energy  is  not, 
ai  in  (Kt&nary  Q.F.  guns,  absorbed  by  the  friction  in  tbe  btiBer. 
bvt  that  part  of  it  is  stored  up  and  used  to  counteract  the  recolt 
of  the  not  nwnd.  If  the  hydwutfe  btdertc  dism^ 
the  whrie  of  tbe  racafl  taken  Urom  *smigr«i  mitfnmM  alt  tm, 


ill.  .n  I  11  ur.iins  bircii  is  reduced  10  one-fgurth  of  its  nuniial  amount. 
'Jei'.  i.i.i.Ml.iI  ilitl,i_i:liy  ill  ihc  nay  of  applying  the  differenti.il 
,\,uiii  !■>  held  ^un-^  lie;  in  the  vibra;ii>n  and  i\ig}\x  ialcral  motion 
of  the  carnage  during  runnin^-uj).  Since  this,  motion  takes  place  after 
laying  and  befo^  hrui^  U:|t  lwbk4q,(fUMiiMcaw«Vf  ^Tllff  Mfaf 
equipment  on  tEuspnnci|4euiM^tfMhwel<W^19P7«nw^ 
gun  referred  to  below. 

"  Semi-automatic  "  Q.F.  field  and  mountain  guns  are  made  by 
the  leading  firms,  but  have  not  been  generally  introduced.  In  these 
equipments  the  breech  is  thrown  open  by  tripping  gear  during  the 
run-up,  and  the  canridge  case  is  ejected.  When  the  gun  is  teloadcd 
the  action  of  tntrodneuiC  tW,cartriih|«  nkuei  the  bratch-Uocfc, 
which  is  closed  tv  n  sftring.  In  the  Krupp  semi-automatic  gu  tbe 
bieech-block  is  set  vertically  to  facilitate  lending.  Thia  iii|iil|iini  ll  li 
ca|}able  of  firing  thirty  rounds  per  minute.  The) 
of  the  semi-automatic  iyatem  lies  not  in  the  m  , 
but  in  the  fact  that  three  gunners  are  sufficient  to  car 
service  of  the  Kin.  This  ia  of  importance  In  mouUOin  1 
where  the  size  of  the  shield  is  limited.  n*^ 

The  introduction  of  airshijis  into  military  operations  h»-BID- 
'lui'ed  the  anti-airship  gun.  which  differs  from  the  ordinary  field 
L;un  in  almost  every  respect.  The  attack  of  airships  presents  special 
jirolilems.  Hitjh  elevation,  hiyher  even  than  the  howitzer's,  may 
ill',  o  to  be  gwt-n,  and,  unlike  the  hnwiiier.  ihe  airship  gun  must  be 
I  |ii^h-i.i;lcNLity  weapon,  lioth  ringing  [Hjwcr  and  Harness  of  tra- 
ji.i  lury  U-iiig  eaiential.  As  rcRards  tlie  shell,  tn  lirini;  down  3  gas- 
li.iK.  or  even  to  kill  a  crew,  with  time  shraiiml  i^,  dillnull,  owing  to 
[lie  speed  of  the  airship  and  the  liiffii.uii y  ol  ciljsirving  bursts. 
Direct  hits  with  onlinary  shell  are  equ.iUy  hard  to  <ibijin,  unless  the 
balloon  is  scaiionaiy  and  the  range  knu\tn.  Rven  if  such  a  hit  were 
got.  the  ordinary  fuse  would  not  act  on  cncouniennsr  the  slight 
resist.incc  of  the  lalloon  envelope.  As  regards  the  ecpiipmcnt,  the 
absorption  of  recoil  at  hiijh  elevations  presents  difriculiics,  the 
cuggcrjtion  of  the  an^^le  ol  sight  makes  the  sighting  srranucmcnts 
complicated,  and  rapidity  in  chan^ting  the  line  of  hrc  is  essential. 
The  most  powerfulequipment  that.  In  June  1910,  had  been  constructed 
M  meet  ncwntMKliuoBB'WH  tbe  Krupf>  75  mm.,  which  is  mounted 
on  a  motw  loiry,  the  weight  oi  the  equipment  and  carnage,  wittmut 
gunners,  being  about  4t  tons.  The  equipment  is  constructed  on  the 
differential  recoil  principle,  with  tear  tninnions  iMi  the  endte.  -The 
shell  is  a  t2  lb  H.E.,  bited  with  a  highly  sensitive  fuse  and  Coe- 
taining.  beside  the  U.E.  burster,  a  quantity  of  composititn  «Aich 
gives  off  a  trail  of  smoke  to  facilitate  ranging.  ri .  • 

Tht  Britiak  iS-pr.  O  f-  Field  Gun  (/pnjl  7see  Plate  III.,  fitl>'lt» 
and  61 :  also  Aktillerv,  Plate  II.). — Taking  Br-  60  f nun  |bn  tin, 
we  see  the  buffer,  telescopic  sprii^-case  and  springs  o*  topoI  tM 
cradle,  the  buHer  being  attatJied  to  the  horn  project inK'Vpwacda 
Inim  the  breech.  Thu  cradle,  of  bronse,  surrounds  the  gun,  and  ia 
l>iMit<'<l  on  hoiij'jjntal  trunnions  on  the  upper  carriage.  Ine  run 
rui'iili  in  (he  ct.idle  on  ihe  ^uide  ribs,  which  extend  for  its  whole 
Unjjth.  Tht  up[R'r  i.aiiiai;e  i*  pivoted  vr'rtic-illy  on  the  trail  and  is 
tr.iverM'd  by  the  hanilli;  seen  bi  low  ihc  bttci  h  Tlie  Imii;  elevating 
w  r.  w  I,  iiirmi'il  iis  j  iilc^i  opi.-  m  at  ^^  l  i^i  r  Liid  lo  avoid  any 
ilipwnwan.)  pnijecllon;  thi-  s<  ri  u-  ({(■t,  n'Jl  turn,  but  the  nut  at 
Ijoltiim  rai^-^  tlie  ^un.  si  ri  w  and  siijlui  fi.t  Uvi"K.  hilc  the  nut  at 
lim  raises  and  Ijwirs  the  k""  .ilone  lor  ^iiiii^  elev.ii ion.  The 
tubular  trail  supjioris  the  bcdke-arms.  which  also  carry  the  seats  lor 
the  layer  and  elevating  number.  The  spade  and  traversing  hand- 
spike are  seen  at  the  end  of  the  trail.  The  telescopic  si^ht  li  on  the 
left  of  the  gun.  The  shield  is  curved  well  back  to  give  as  much 
protection  as  posuble  to  the  detachment-  The  lower  portion  of  the 
shield  is  hinged  and  folds  up  forttavelting. 

n*  FrnckQ.F.  FUU  Gun  UsSs)  ffik.  63,-naU  Ul.;  sea  also 
4»aiMyi  wt«  II.).— This  is  a  powcHul  ^un.  of  uf usual  length, 
jgM0)F  jfijgnwtas.  The  breech  mechanism  wot  tbe  ettcntiicsnew 
tyjfc  litCnk|4;  of  this  article).  Thegun  hascomprcseed-airiliMing- 
Up  gHT  nno-traverses  along  the  asletiee.  The  carriage  is  ■nchored 
by  n  tnti  Spade  and  two  brake-blocks  which  are  arranged  so  as  to 
go  under  tm  wheels,  forming  dragshoes,  on  Firing.  This  method  of 
anchoring  causes  some  delav  on  coming  into  action  and  considerable 
delay  in  cftanging  on  to  a.  fresh  target.  The  gun  has  a  goniometric 
sight  with  intlepentlen  Hiic  o(  ught.  The  bod^  ol  the  ammunition 
wagon  is  tilled  alongside  the  gun,  and,  with  its  armoured  bottom 
and  steel  doors,  forms  a  good  protection  for  the  gunners  supplying 
ammunition. 

Tkr  German  Q.F.  FiddGun  (igo6)  (fig.  63).— This  is  the  1S96  gun 
I'  liiotjrued  on  a  Q.F.  carriage.  It  is  not  a  powerful  gun.  the  b.illi^iii:s 
{".tna  the  same  as  those  of  the  Ilriiish  i5.pr'B,L.  of  i8ij.v  It  h.i^  a 
■.In^le- motion  wedge  breech  action.  The  gun  is  mounted  on  a  cradle 
«ifh  buffer  and  springs  under  the  Kun;  the  cr.idle  tnvervi  on  a 
vertical  pivot  set  in  a  ttavcrsini;  Iwd  which  iiirnialiout  the  aslctrcc 
The  gun  has  an  arc  sight  with  jirismaiic  lelesLope  and  a  chnonini  r 
mounted  on  it,  and  a  circular  layin^-planr  (or  laying  on  an  auxiliary 
mark.  It  has  not  the  indcpcnilcnt  line  oi  sight.  The  shield  is  in 
three  pieces,  the  top  flap  folding  down  for  tiavelling.  The  carriage 
stands  perfectly  steady  on  discharge. 

The  tlusnan  Q  F.  Ftttd  Gun  {1903)  is  intended  m  an  imptetmnrnt 
on  the  French  aun,  beins  of  even  greater  power.  ^■hn'UOiMcd 
foe  tirtnit^^>  tnneidi  oC  CM>ii|«isi»d  nlr..  ft  mw  nfidlilWhuN 
guntikcptveiylowoatbncuriBie;  Utt  b  dhM  fey  i|jrMii«f 
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bat  thqr  hnt  existed  for  «  tpedfic  pmpoK,  utd  ordnuce 
origiiully  deaigDed  A{r  qnite  otber  functioos  bai,  fmm  tbe 
cxigendcs  ^  mr.  been  occuionaUyutilucd  in  tbe  field,  u  was 
tbe  cue  in  South  Africa  ud  HaD^urift,  but  tbe  heavy  field 
battery  as  we  know  it  to-day  is  a  new  military  product.  It* 
r61e  is  an  extensivu  one,  as  ft  embraces  many  of  tbe  functions  of 
ndioaiy  field  guns  as  well  as  some  ol  tbose  usually  attributed  lo 
Ught  siege  piscM.  Ik  tbe  h«avy  field  aimamenuof  tbe  Powers  as 
tbey  stand  at  the  present  time  will  be  found  guM,  howitem  and 
mortars,  and  projectiles  that  vary  from  $9  lb  to  more  than  five 
times  that  w^la,  and  no  boundary  line  can  be  assigned  which 
^  sTf  ratT  tiMM  field  equipments  ftom  tboM  of  the  light  units 
of  a  riege  I  rain  It  wUI  be  convenient  to  conrider  In  turn  the 
three  nalurcsof  ordnance  Cguns,  bowitzersand  mortars)  employed 
and  to  quote  wme  tyiHial  instances  of  each  kind 

Tkt  UnU*4  SlaUf  60  pr.  Cu». — Thi>  gun  and  tti  equ>|>inent  are 
•I  modem  type  (1904)    In  general  appliance  ii  shown  in  bgi-  69 

.  and  70,  Plite  V.  The  calibre  U  4-7'l  the  chmwe  5  94 

'**^  tt  Moakcla*  powder  and  the  rouuk  velocity  developed 
is  1700  f.i.  Fixed  ammunitioB  U  employed,  and  with  an  elevation 
of  i  s'  ihe  ranee  it  7600  yd*  The  weisht  of  the  equipment  limbered 


Titm  Lint  -CalcMd  OnMMl  U.  Luwk't  CMmo  W  Ctmmirf. 

Fio.  71.— Dii^mof  4-7-iiLSieccGun,  U.S-A. 
k,  Travcning  bracket,    r.  lUik.  i.  Axle. 

p.  Pintle  bearing.  s,  String  cyltndcn.    y.  Pintle  yoke. 

are  bound  together  by  broad  tieel  bands:  the  two  outer  cylinder* 
carry  nil*  r  upon  which  the  gun  illdei  in  recoil.  The  centre  cylinder 
contaiM  the  hydraulic  gear  lor  checking  recoil,  tbe  two  outer  contain 
the  runrJng-up  rpring*  f.  These  iprings  are  arnneed  in  three  con* 
centric  column*,  the  front  end  ol  each  outer  corumn  twing  con- 
nected to  tbe  rear  end  of  the  next  inner  column  by  a  iteeltube, 
flanged  outwardly  at  the  front  end  and  inwardly  at  (br  rear  end. 
A  rod  carrying  a  head  which  acts  on  the  inner  coil  only  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  and  ii  hxcd  to  a  yoke  that  is' 
connected  with  a  lug  at  the  bieech  of  the  gun.  The  Ranged  tube* 
thus  convey  the  pressun  from  the  innemiasl  coil  to  tbe  next  outer 
coil  and  finally  to  the  ouimnoat  coiU  so  that  in  each  cylinder  the 
tprinn  work  in  tandem  and  have  a  long  stroke  *tih  short  assembled 
KnUII.  It  i*  thus  seen  the  recoil  takes  place  partially  on  the  carriage 
andonty  a  portion  of  tbe  energy  remains  to  tend  to  cause  movement 
in  the  mouniing. 

The  cradle  i*  supported  by  trannioni  in  the  caatlng  y,  whkh  is 
itielf  seated  in  the  caitiog  p,  which  form*  a  bearing  for  it.  This 
bearing  is  mounted  between  the  front  ends  of  the  trail  brackets,  it* 
mr  end  embracing  the  hollow  axk  t.  Ailacfacd  to  the  lower  surface 
of  y  i*  the  traversing  bracket  b,  which  enEands  to  the  rear  under 
tbe  axle  and  forma  a  uippoit  for  the  traversing  shaft  t  and  for  the 
elevating  mechanhm. 

For  tnvellmg  (Plate  V.,  fig.  69)  the  gan  Is  withdrawn  to  the  rear 
and  the  bixech  ia  ^itnditd  to  a  hddiigdown  arrangement  nboM 
thtmiddls of  thn trail.  A «aalt b Uagad at  the  point  of  the traiL 


Tit  BriHth  do  fr.  CMs.— TMa  is  known  as  a  heavy  battery  guo; 
it*  calibre  i*  5*,  its  length  31  calibres,  ita  weiffhc  J9  cwt-:  iu  charia 
i*9A  bof  cordite,  its  mwale  velocity  aoto  f,*.  and  ita  efe:tiva 
shrapnel  range  lOrfMO  yda.  Tbeweigbt  behind  ifak  team  i*  loftcwta.. 

Gvman  10  cai.  Ctm  is  caUcd  a  hcavv  battery  gun;  its  ca libra 
i*  4*.  its  effective  shrapnel  ranee  is  97)0  yito..  but  oommon  shell  can 
be  used  up  to  .1 1 ,000  yd*.  Ute  organisation  ia  a  six-gua  battery, 
but  a  platlorm  ha*  always  to  he  used. 

Ahowiiicr  i*a  comparatively  l^ht  piece  that  firu a  comparatively 
heavy  ritcll  with  a  comparatively  tow  muiile  vdodty,  and  changeo 
in  range  arc  effected  sometimes  by  alteration  ol  charge  -  ^ 
as  well  as  of  alcvaiion.    On  the  continent  of  Europe 
ho  wilier*  are  more  popular  than  gun*  for  heavy  field  baitnrien 
and  light  siege  unita. 

Tht  Frvuk  IS  tm.  (JtMuiUb)  H«a)jlMr.— This  pieot  is  at  tbe 
preseai  time  very  popular  in  France,  where,  in  1907,  some  lio  hnt- 
tctita  of  the  field  army  were  said  10  be  armed  with  it.  It  came  into 
being  from  the  convenion  of  an  old  pattern  siege  bowiiier  and  its 
adaptation  to  a  new  form  of  carriage,  according  to  tbe  plan*  of 
Commandant  lUmailbo.  The  gun  ((aa««  d«  isf  n)  is  a  shon  piece, 
made  of  steel,  with  a  calibre  at  6-1':  the  shell  wwgb*  about  94  b 
and  ha*  an  rifecliva  range  of  7000  yds.  Tbe  bieech  open*  auto- 
matically after  each  round  ana  a  raiMdity  of  fire  of  from  4  to  S 
rounds  a  minute  is  claimed.  The  howhter  i*  supported  on  two 
trunniona  near  it*  rear  end  ao  that  the  weight  pivots  about  a  point 
near  iba  breech,  with  tbe  reault  that  the  latter  remains  nearly  $  ft. 
above  the  ground  level  at  all  angle*  of  devatbn;  space  is  thus  left 
for  recoil,  which  u  checked  by  a  buffer,  the  construction  of  which  ia 
a  secret;  running-out  fringe  are  provided  to  return  the  gun  to  the 
firing  position.  The  piece  recoil*  in  a  cradle  to  which  is  attached 
the  devalion  icale.  but  the  elevating  gear  is  independent  of  the 
carriage  proper;  the  line  of  right  is  alio  independent.  The  howitaer 
has  a  special  transporting  caniaie,  but  It  an  be  i^Mcd  nn  Iu  fteng 
carriage,  it  i*  said,  in  two  minutes.  The  weight  behind  the  teams  m 
in  eacn  case  about  47  cwt.  On  n  war  footing  three  ammunition 
wagon*  per  howitier  would  be  provided- 

ribtGermaM  rt  tm.  NMrilter.— The  Germans  alio  pOMCss  a  tScny 
howiiMr  of  modern  type!  it*  rate  of  firr  U  a  to  J  round*  a  minute; 
its  shell  is  S7)  R>  in  weight  and  the  we^t  behind  the  team  is  about 
53  cwt. 

Tk£  Brihfk  6'  B.L  Hvmitur.—Thi*  piece  b  made  of  steel,  it 
weighs  y>  cwt..  its  shell  weighs  111  lb  and  has  an  effective  range  of 
7000  yd*.  The  weight  behind  the  team  is  a*  cwt. 

Fig.  7>  *bow*  the  howilser  and  cradle  A  mounted  on  the  iravelUog 
carriage,  from  which  It  can  be  fired  up  to  an  angle  of  35* :  rn  fig.  73 


Fic.  71.— Diagram  of  British  6-in.  B.L.  newfttcr. 


the  wheels  have  been  removed,  the  trail  B  has  been  lowered  on  to 
the  pivot  plate  C  and  secured  to  a  pivot  plug  screwed  into  tbe 
plate:  to  the  trail  i*  fitted  the  top  carnage  D,  and  when  the  howitaer 
and  cradle  are  thus  mounted  70*  elevation  can  be  given.  The 
howitaer  recoils  through  the  cradle,  in  which  are  two  hydraulic 
buflen  ude  by  tide.  hg.  74,  whose  piston  rods  E  arc  attached  to  the 
howiiscr  90  tfiat  the  recoil  of  the  utter  draws  the  pistons  I  to  the 
rear.  Conuder  now,  in  fig.  74,  the  right  buffer  only;  forged  in  one 
piece  with  the  piston  and  piston  rod  is  a  tail  rod  F  of  larger  diameter 
than  the  piston  rod,  and  >n  the  front  of  ihe  cylinder  is  an  annular 
bronze  casting  C,  called  a  floating  piston,  which  bean  against  tbe 
rear  ol  tbe  springs.  On  discharge,  the  howitier  slide*  along  the 
cradle  to  the  rear,  the  piston  rod  E  it  drawn  out  of  the  cylinder 
and  the  tail  rod  F  is  drawn  in,  and  from  its  larger  diameter  cauaea 
a  pressure  of  ml  uainsi  the  floating  piston  G,  wliich  slides  forward 
and  compreMcs  the  springs  which  are  nicvenied  moving  by  the 
rods  H.  The  aainn  is  the  same  in  each  buffer.  After  recon  tbe 
springs  expand  nnd  retura  the  howitaer  Into  the  firing  ,pamtio& 
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The  floating  fii..[on:.  aie  upened  slightly  inaide  (owards  the  (ront 
In  pn-vent  violonM  in  the  lunning  out  wrtion.  Tlic  >'lrvjtin;:  !;ear, 
which  can  be  placrrl  on  the  left  udc  ol  either  the  ir^il  or  i\ir  top 
carriage,  actuAics  the  arc  K.  bolted  to  the  Uft  slilc  ol  the  cradle. 
When  ihe  gun  is  fired  on  whixrl;  nli^.  73,  an  .iiiLliir.im-  bu:Itr  M, 
attached  to  the  platform,  cht-i  ilu.-  tiL  »lij|-.i  tin;  ^p^ill^;^>  with 
which  it  ia  provided  cause  the  catrij^p     ruiurn  10  itti  posuion. 

The  Unittd  Slates  6"  Homili^r, — Tiiia  is  a  more  modern  equipment, 
iu  date  being  1905.  The  howiiicr  is  a  short  piece.  13  calibres  long; 
it  &m  m  (hell  wiib  &  muscle  velocity  of  900        It  has  an 


fTo'slemlM). 

ertreme  elevation  of  45*  and  an  effective  ranpc  of  7000  yils.  TIic 
weight  behind  the  team  i»  7oJ  cwt.  The  carriage  is  of  peculiar 
construction  (fig.  75).  The  howilxer  is  supported  under  its  cradle, 
which  is  tarried  011  trunnions  teatetl  in  the  lop  carriage.  The 
cradle  consists  of  three  c>linc!er»  generally  iiniilar  in  arrangement 
and  in  function!  to  those  described  for  the  4*7"  60  pr.  gun:  thn 
bowitaar  W  nude  in  &  sinrte  forginr  and  carries  a  lug  on  its  tiroerh 
•ad  (or  dw  attachnient  of^the  recoil  piston  rotl  ard  the  yoke  lor  liic 
rods  of  the  wring  cylinder*;  fUnged  rails  >re  lormed  on.  its  upper 
surface,  whicn  fupport  it  on  its  cradle.  The  top  carriage  rests  on  k 
frameworic  called  a  "  frintle  barina."  Fbncc*  m  tbe  (bnner  mngjo 
under  clips  in  the  tatter;  the  pintle  bearing  is  riveted  to  the  ucmt 
part  of  the  trail  brackets,  and  forms  a  turn-table  upon  which  the  top 
carriage  and  all  supported  by  it  have  a  movement  of  3°  traverae  on 
cither  side. 

Thi*  movement  of  traverse  is  effected  by  a  shaft  and  worm:  the 
former  ia  supported  in  a  fixture  attached  to  the  left  trail  bracLet, 
and  the  latter  works  in  3  nut  pivoted  to  the  lop  carri.ige. 

Ehvatto*  U  rfacted  liv  a  forKine  called  the  rocker.  The  rear 
pert  of  the  Utter  is  L'-.-h.!),  <i  And  pasacs  under  the  gun.  beiqg 


FiC.  74. — Hydraulic  buffer*  of  Britbh  6-in.  BX.  HowItMr. 
[If.B. — Spiral,  Instead  of  volute  tprings,  are  now  used.) 

attached  to  the  cradle  by  a  pivoted  hook  k.  FnWn  either  aide  of  the 
U  arm*  extend  which  embrace  the  cnidle  trunnion*  between  the 
mdle  and  the  cheek*  of  the  top  carriage  so  that  the  recker  can 
rotate  about  Ihe  cradle  tninnioiu.  The  cWvating  cear  i*  supported 
in  bg*  on  the  under  side  of  the  top  carriage,  while  the  upper  end 
of  the  elevating  anew  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  rocker.  The 
rocker  thus  move*  in  ekvatton  in  the  top  carriage  atid  give*  elevation 
to  (be  cradle,  and  therefora  to  the  gim,  by  tncana  of  the  pivoted 
hook  abore  referred  to. 

The  btacket*  of  the  trail  extend  aeparatdy  to  the  rear,  su&inently 
providinf  for  free  movemenU  of  recoil  at  any  elevation ;  they  ate 
then  Joined  by  uimuim  and  top  and  bottom  plate*  and  tcrauaata 


in  a  detachable  spade  which  ia  tecured  to  the  top  of  the  tnil  in 
irdvclhni^.  It. of  special  shape  to  admit  of  tha  movcmoita 
of  [he  er.uiie,  il  i.  Liuor  in  the  middle  than  at  tlw  aide*  and  ,m 
made  in  iIiili:  |'i.iit<^,  lield  together  by  shrinkage  ia CjpUildMa.faCMrf 
111  the  sidei  of  ilie  pintle  Itearing.  .      v-  ... 

A  |x>i.iihjrLiv  0/  thii,  c^riiage  L4  that  recoil  m  autvioatidUif 
_shonened  as  elevation  increases.  Thu?  the  lengt'h  of  recoil  is  11^ 
at  angles  of  %ring  from -5°  to  0°.  fri.m  0°  rn  the  50"  is  gradually 
reduced  to  38",  which  is  not  cluiii;til  for  higher  angles.  Thia  m 
effected  as  follonv:  Four  apertures  arc  made  in  the  piston  of  the 
recoil  cylinder  and  there  are  two  longitudinal  throttling  grooves 
in  the  walls  of  the  cylinder.  AH  apertures  bdng  open  and  deepest 
part  of  grooves  in  use  would  correspond  to  a  50"  recoil;  apertures 
closed  and  groove*  alone  at  work  would  meaa  a  38"  recoil.  A 
rotating  disk  with- aperture*  liroilar  and  watlariy  placed  to  these 
on  the  piston  is  canied  by  the  piston  rod  and  rests  asaiiut_tbe 
front  of  the  piston,  and  is  actuated  during  recoil  by  Mo  kM  pa*- 
Kcting  into  helical  guide  *lot*  cut  in  the  wilts  of  tha  MBUI  cAndw. 
The  Utter  w  mounted  *□  a*  to  be  capable  of  mrailan  hi  Un  tiaift. 
and  its  outer  surface  carries  teeth  which  engage  with  «miUr  teetb  in 
a  ring  surrounding  the  right  spring  cylinder.  When  the  elevation  is 
between  0°  and  15*  theselattcr  teeth  engage  in  special  gearing  which 
is  sealed  in  the  hollow  trunnion  of  the  cradle  and  is  attached  to  the 
right  cheek  ol  the  top  carriage.  The  buffer  conditions  are  thus 
made  to  correspond  wuh  the  elcvatian. 

The  mortar  is  a  short  piece  of  ordnance  thai  is  alivaya  fired  from 
a  bed.  Changes  in  range  are  usually  effected  by  varying  Manmn. 
the  thjrve. 

_  IVii/fii  States  3'6"  Mortar. — This  equipment  is  not  modem;  the 
piece  was  intended  for  vertical  fire  against  troops  in  entrcnchmenln; 
ihc  mortar  weighs  ^45  lb.  .iml  iis  bed,  ivhicli  is  made  in  a  single 
casting  of  steel,  too  Vb.  The  Utter  rests  in  action  on  a  wooden  pUi- 
form  aqd  i*  heltf  down  by  ropes  and  pickets, 

Tk»  Gtmait  8-4'  Mortar. — This  equipment  is  perhaps  the  heaviest 
field  etiulpraent  existing.  The  mortar  in  action  weighs  about  4-9 
tons;  it  has  to  be  tranisorted  in  a  spacial  vehida  and  can  only  be 
lired  from  a  (^tform;  four  bouw  ma  WBiiiwd  for  brioffincitHnto 
action.  Two  pUtform  wagons  are  attached  to  each  tnortar,wcKhing 
respectively  a-g  and  4  9  torn.  The  crjuipmcnt  can  be  ntovecTat  a 
walk  on  good  riwds.  but  mo  conip.inies  of  infantry  are  always 
attached  for  haubgc  in  case  of  need.  A  batier>'  coniistsof^BiortafSt 
and  tfio  rounds  arc  carried.  The  shell  weighs  35a  lb 
heavy  charge  of  high  explosiw,  with  or  witlu»it  delay 

A  ipeciarequipinent  designed  by  Messrs  Kru; 
vi  ,  figs,  76  and  77.  It  ii  a  mobde  noiufr' 
with  consunt  long  recoU,  whkh  h.Sa  '' 
I  i.ivelllng  carriage  trttbonta  [datlann.j , 
5  inns  in  action. 

All  the  forcyiiiiic;  cciuipmcnts  issy  1 
10        thf  Umiiies  in  vihich  iheVM^ 

-11  nicive  from  |jlif  c  to  iil.Tce  witnout  external  assistance,  and  may 
>  ■  I  niployd  on  either  held  or  sirge  duties.  Their  uses  mav  be 
ii:iiiied  up  as  lollowi:  The  first  object  of  the  heavy  artillery 
.iccompanying  an  army  is  to  demolish  the  barrier  furt^  or  other 
frontier  fortilicationa  of  a  permanent  nature  in  order  to  enable  the 
army  to  penetrate  into  the  enemy's  country.  After  this  has  hcin 
done,  a  small  portion  of  this  artillery  will  be  employed  in  coiucxion 
with  the  siege  of  fortresses,  while  another,  by  far  the  mora  con- 
siderable portion,  wilt  accompany  the  advance  of  the  field  ar^, 

Iltavy  Sirge  Units. — WTicn  a  serious  siege  has  to  be  under- 
taken it  is  necessary  to  orp.inizc  oiic  or  more  siege  trains  in 
addition  to  the  troops  of  the  field  army.  Bolli  heavy  and  light 
nils  cDler  into  the  coiiipusiliuu  of  a  itiege  Itaiii.  As  to 
file  armament  of  the  Utter,  we  have  said  that  it  is  not 
exactly  distinguishable  from  that  of  heavy  field  batteries, 
and  it  has  already  been  described.  That  of  the  fomer  is 
less  definite.  Heavy  siege  units  are  seldom  motule  in  the 
sense  that  tight  aiega  units  an:  the  ordnance  comiuising 
the  former  has  usually  to  be  tnnsported  by  some  special 
means;  thus  it  might  be  conve>'ed  by  ordinary  rail  or  ship 
to  some  place  from  which  special  siege  railways  would  admit 
of  its  omveyaitce  to  its  place  in  battery,  and  probably  great 
variety  of  calibre  and  mounting  would  exist.  For  example^ 
during  the  tiegc  of  Sevastopol  a  dvil  engineer,  Robert 
>Iallet  (1810-1881),  designed  a  36*  mortar;  it  did  not,  how- 
ever, reach  the  seat  of  war;  and  in  1904  the  Japanese  made 
use  of  their  ii-i'  coast  bowitxess  at  Port  Arthur.  At  the  siege 
mancEuvres  in  France  in  1906  the  heavy  «ege  tmita  wete  repre- 
sented by  their  6-1'  gun  and  their  10-7'  howitzer.  The  official 
British  pieces  are  a  6'  gun  and  a  9-4'  howitzer.  sGeneraQy 
speaking,  whereas  the  most  suitable  armament  of  the  light  units 
can  as  a  rule  be  foreseen,  that  of  the  heavy  would  depend  very 
much  on  ciicuiiistances. 


red  mobile;  that  is 
are  self-contained. 
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ho«  l,l*al.-Co)ood  OTtw»4  U.  Unk'i  OrJMM  awl  Chiki?. 

Fig,  75.— Diagram  of  6-in.  Siege  Howitzer,  U.S.A. 
K  Hand' whcd  actuating  wheel  k.  Hook,  i,  >.  3.  4  and  j  me* 
lirakM.  chanism  for  loading  potition. 

4,  Elcvaring  hantf-wbocL  n.  Elevating  (crew. 

k.  Handle.  (,  Traversing  whccL 

traruporl,  14  vetiiclen  that  would  weigh  1^0  tons.  The  howitzer 
wa»  deiiflned  oriuinally  tor  coait  defence;  it  weigh*  about  5}  tons 
and  ill  tied  weighed  6)  tons:  to  this  equipment  wat  added  a  slide 
and  a  platform,  ronsisiins  of  a  thiclc  plate  oi  iron  upon  which 
tha  didc  move*.  The  platform  it  providi.-d  with  a  pivot  upon  which 
the  front  pan  of  the  sliile  fiis.  Thf  Uncr  conai^ti  nf  an  iron  frame- 
work, having  Uterni  mmemcnt  around  (he  aCorL-^iid  pivot;  its 
rear  portion  1*  provldtd  with  rollers  to  facilitate  its  movement  on 
Ibt  iilaifotin.  lit  up|icr  portion  coiuihti  of  two  inrlined  rail*  along 
which  tba  bed  or  carriage  of  the  liwwitier  didei.  To  check  recoil  a 


krdrufic  hata  k  attached  to  tbe  fnot  of  the  dide  auj  ain  to  tkc 

bed. 

The  tghtiig  mta  of  dege  artillery  In  the  Btitidi  Mrwfcc  m 
mapudtt  aad  brigadei:  each  company  wootd  be  armed  witt 
from  f  to  6  lighl  mttt  pieces  or  from  a  to  4  lieavy  piei».  A  oou- 
pany  w  aMallV  a  najora  command.  Three  stich  cotniiaiiiea  would 
lonn  •  MIC  tevidB  oder  a  tieutcnaRt-cokmd.   If  a  dege  min  of 

wcR  organmd  tt  nigbt 
be  neccMary  to  combine  two  or  ncR 
brigade*  into  a  diviaMi  ander  a  ooiorMi 
or  tKifadier.  In  the  French  aervice 
each  mtft  train  coniiM*  ol  three  div^ 
MMM.  A  diviiion  i*  divided  into  croupa 
aitd  comprise*  «>ine  50  piece*  m  cn^ 
aaace,  heavy  and  lighL  O.ILJ.J.) 

IV.  Cmimii  MomiDKi 

The  amiliiient  of  modern  coatt 
frooU  coiuista  of  (a)  heavy  B  .L.  cuns, 
9'  and  upwards;  (ft)  medium  gum, 
4'  and  upwaida,  and  (e)  light  Q.F. 
guni;  all  iheae  being  for  direct  fiie; 
and  (d)  gun*,  howiixen  01  mortanof 
various  calibres  for  high  angle  fire. 
TVl»calgu&i<rftype  (a)aretheKnipp 
11*  gun  and  the  British  9-1 BX.  gun. 
The  Kiupp  ta'  gun  b  built  up  of 
crucible  cast  nickel  steel,  not  wire 
wound.  It  Is  4S  calibres  Img  and 
has  the  Krupp  wcdge-sh^ied  breech- 
ckniug  appftralut.  It  b  fiUed  with 
A  lepeating  trip  lock.  The  cartridge 
is  a  metallic  case  containing  a  charge 
of  390  lb  of  tubular  powder.  The  piojeciiks  are  of  two 
weights,  770  lb  and .  980  lb,  and  the  lespective  muaale 
vekidties  are  3035  f^s.  utijl  ijoa  fx  Tbe  Biitiih  9-1  BX.  rm 
is  of  wire-wound  cmstructitn  and  i*  over  48  caUm  long, 
tt  has  the  asbestos  pad  and  Welin  screw  system  tA  obtuntion, 
and  iu  charge  of  103  lb  of  cordite,  contained  in  a  cactiidge  ol 
tilk  cloth,  firei  a  380  lb  pro)ectUe  with  a  munle  vdocity  of 
3643  A  tyincai  gun  of  chv  (A)  b  the  British  6'  mark  VII. 
It  is  similar  in  conslructEon  and  breech  mechanism  to  the  bat- 
named  and  fires  a  too  lb  projectile  with  a  charge  of  Ih  cordite, 
giving  a  muzzle  velocity  of  I4ft3  i-*-  A  typical  gun  of  daaa  (c) 
is  the  British  11  pr.  Q.F.;  iU  weight  is  la  cwt.,  it  is  made  tk 
sted,  is  to-j[  calibres  long,  and  with  a  cordite  charge  of  i  lb  1502. 
it  fires  a  projectik  ii}  lb  in  weight  with  a  muzzle  \-eIocity  of 
iig7  f.s.  and  a  poe&ible  rate  of  ij  aimed  rounds  a  minute.  A 
typical  piece  of  class  (d)  is  the  it'  Krupp  howitxer.  It  is  ta 
(^btes  long,  has  «  charge  of  i8i  lb  smokeless  powder  and  firca 
steel  dicU  weighbtg  470  lb  or  760  lb.  It  b  pimided  with  « 
shrapnel  sbeQ  of  the  former  weight  which  cont^tt  1880 
bullets. 

Tbe  methods  of  mounting  of  coast  ordnance  are  many;  space 
only  permits  of  referriDg  to  certain  typical  arrangements. 

I.  Tht  UoitcTirff  PritictpU. — The  tliiappearing  carriage  originate^ 
Bt  all  events  in  England,  with  Colonel  Sa  A.  MoncrieR,  wbe^  about 
1864,  proposed  to  utilize  the  entrvy  of  recoil  to  bring  a 
gun  into  a  nrotecied  poiiiion  and  at  the  same  time  to         .  . 
HoreupaufhcientcnergyloraiieittoalirfDrpodtioowhen 
loading  wo*  compleied.  To  effect  thb  a  heavy  covntei^  j.  , 
«-cight  was  go  adjusted  that  it*  tendency  was  to  raise  tbe  ~ 
gun;  when  the  latter  wa*  fired,  it  raised  tbe  countenni^  and  ■ 
ratchet  and  pawl  followed  the  action  up:  when  tbe  pawl  was  re- 
leased the  counterweight  brought  the  gun  back  to  the  firing  poaitkm; 
this  application  of  the  principle  had  many  drawbacks,  and  never 
had  any  tuccess  with  guns  over  7  ton*  in  weight.  It  wa«  not  until 
Moncriell  invented  the  hydropneumatic  amifiances  that  any  real 
progre**  wa*  inade.  In  iSSS  wa*  introduced  mto  the  Britifh  tervicw 
the  first  of  a  large  group  of  disappearing  mounting*  for  guns  of  type* 
(a)  and  (b),  where  the  encrsy  of  recoil  was  absorbed  chietly  by  forcing 
a  large  volume  of  liquid  through  a  narrow  opening  or  naxl  valve, 
and  aljo  bv  further  compressing  a  Urge  volume  at  already  highly 
compruEiicd  air:  when  recoil  wa*  completed  the  recoP  valve  closed 
and  the  air  wu  retnincd  at  very  high  prearare;  the  enefgy  tbt« 
stored  up  n:turncd  the  eun  to  the  finne  posittiM.   Tbe  KtKM  will 
be  understood  from  the  following  example. 

Tht  Briiish  6'  B.L.  Cm  en  H.F.  Mcutatt^  Uar\  /IT— Fig.  78 
shows,  a  general  view  of  tbe  mounting:  fig.  79  is  a  vertical  aoa 
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Fis.  7B.— Britiah  6'  B.L.  Gun  on  H.P.  Mguntiiv.  Mult  IV. 


fig.  80  a  transveri*  section  through  ihc  recoil  cyliniicr.  The  gun 
irunnions  (fig.  78)  arc  supported  by  the  two  arms  of  ihe  cle%"alor  A, 
which  b  pivoted  to  tht  front  of  the  lower  carriage  at  B.  The  brrech 
H  Mtiponcd  by  the  two  elcvaiinj  bars  C  whose  lower  end)  are 
altadinl  to  the  ele\-aling  arcs  D.  These  arcs  arc  worked  by  the 
elevating  gear  actuated  by  the  hand-wheel  E.  The  arcs  arc  struck 
with  the  bars  C  as  radii,  their  centres  being  points  ai  the  upper 
«Ti<J  of  the  bars  when  the  gun  is  In  the  loading  position.  Elevation 
can  thus  be  given  to  the  gun  whilst  It  is  being  loadL-d.  The  lower 
carriage  rests  on  a  ring  ollive  rollers  C.  which  ate  tree  to  traverse 
round  on  a  citcular  racer  H.  motion  being  given  by  traversing  gear 
actuated  by  the  hand-wheel  I.  Supported  by  vt-nlcal  stanchions 
attached  to  the  lower  carriage  19  a  horizontal  cirtrubr  shield  J 
through  whirh  the  gun  rises  to  the  firing  position.  The  manganese 
bronze  lam  F  which  is  attached  to  the  elevators  A  by  the  cross-head 
L  ia  forced  on  recoil  into  the  central  chamber  o(  the  recoil  cylinder 
<sce  fig.  79!,  which  h  supported  by  trunnions  M  restinc  in  the  brackets 
«(  the  lower  carriage.  There  are  ten  chambers  N  (iigs.  79  So), 
all  of  which  arc  connected  at  the  bottom  with  the  recoil  valve 
■chjmber  O,  and  eonscauently  with  each  other.  Nine  of  iho.-e 
<:(intain  liquid  In  their  lower  portions  and  highly  compressed  air 
iabove.  and  are  connected  at  the  top  by  a  channel  P  to  cqualiie  the 

£rtssure  in  each  chamber.  The  tenth  chamber  N',  which  is  situated 
m-est  in  the  cylinder,  contain*  liiiuid  alone  and  has  at  it*  upper  end 
»he  raising  valve  Q.  On  recoil  the  liquid  in  the  central  chamber  1? 
Jorced  by  the  ram  throufih  the  recoil  valve  R  into  the  outer  chambers 
N.  thus  further  compressinc  the  air.  As  R  is  a  non-return  \Tilve  the 
«ir  is  maintained  in  this  highly  compressed  slate  during  loadinR. 
The  eun  is  raised  bj'  pushing  the  lever  S  (fig.  78)  to  the  front  which 
actuates  the  rack  T  (fig.  79).  Ihua  opening  Q,  which  allows  the  air 
in  the  nine  chambers  to  force  liiiuid  from  the  tenth  chamber  N 
into  the  centre  ram  chamber,  lifting  the  ram.  U  is  a  pump  lliR.  79] 
Ijy  *hich  the  eun  can  be  pumped  down  at  drill.  The  liquid  employcri 
in  the  buffer  is  a  mixture  of  methybicd  spirits,  mineral  oil.  distilled 
water  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  its  aeration,  due  to  the  churning 
it  receives  on  recoil,  is  a  serious  drawback  to  this  class  of  mounting, 
from  a  6'  B.L,  gun  mounted  in  this  fashion  somewhat  more  than 
one  aimed  round  a  minute  can  be  obtained;  from  a  9-3'  B.L.  about 
Sovt  such  rounds  in  five  minutes. 

The  foregoing  description  is  now.  however,  principally  intereilinf; 
^5  ihowing  an  ingenious  application  of  mechanical^ principles  tor 
snilirary  purposes.  Mountings  of  this  type  are  being  gradually 
■withdrawn  from  the  British  service. 


Bukiilon-Crozier  Princit^e.—ln  the  United  Slates  a  type  of 
«lia3ppeanng  carriage  known  as  the  Buflinfiton-Croiier  (fig.  fli)  is 
>uaecl.  Here,  as  in  the  earlier  types  of  MoncriclT  carriage,  a  counter- 
wfisht  is  employed,  but  the  energy-  nf  recoil  is  parity  absorbed  by 
A  buffer,  and  the  counterweight,  which  is  con^lr.iined  by  Kiridcs  to 
jnnve  vertically  uj>  and  down,  it  just  able  to  raise  the  gun  to  the 


firing  position.  A  Batlsfactewy 
rate  of  lire  is  claimed  tor  thit 
mounting,  which  has  recently 
been  improved. 

Balanced  Pitiar. — Another 
type  of  disappearing  mount- 
ing for  guns  of  type  or  (c), 
known  as  the  balanced  pillar, 
is  found  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  ufmJ  for  5' 
fu.is  and  under.  A  long  steel 
cylinder,  which  supports  the 
gun  and  its  carriage,  has  j 
vertical  movement  of  about 
jl  ft.  in  an  outer  cylinder. 
The  inner  cylinder  and  all 
that  it  carries  is  balanced  by 
a  counterweight.  After  the 
gun  is  fired  it  can  be  brought 
»ith  Its  length  parallel  to  the 
parapet.  Then  by  the  action 
of  the  mechanism  the  Inner 
cylinder  can  be  made  to  sink 


Fig-  80. — Transverse  Scc- 
FlG.  79.— Vertical  Section  throuEh  tion  through  Recoil  Cylinder 
Recoil  CylinderotGun  shown  in  fig.  78-  «'  'j""  ^""^  "K- 

In  the  outer  cylinder  and  the  gun  is  brourfit  down  lo  the  fcwlini 
position;  the  relea^  of  the  ciiuntcrweight  will  c«iMe  it  to  rwe 
again.  The  gfun  has  the  usual  motion  01  tnvH«e  imina  U» 
common  aius  ^  the  two  cylinders. 
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 far  in  «(  type  (fi).  the  Gcrau  ,anKatd«nclwcaodth>«artanBtBiduiimof  thcpmA.  F«.|j. 

Plate  VI.,  u|iit  II  iiri  a 
Knapp  mmmtiin  for 
•o  1 howttKr,  vitk 

^Cliift  n  worked  boA 
dectrically  ud  bjr 
hand.  Vertical  fire 
(nun  a  weapon  of  tiui 
type  is  niSdciitljF 
powerful  to  penetiate 
the  protective  deck  of 
a  veaoeL  Light  «Dd 
medium  eniu,  typa 
(6)  and  (e),  are  Mme- 
times  mounted  in 
cupolaa,  encdaHv  oa 
land  fronts  (see  bduw), 
and  disappearing 
cupolas  have  abo  been 
proposed  for  tben: 
in  the  latter  tlx  wfcok 
stnictuie  it  made  to 
■nk  by  the  actioB  ef 
nwchaiuHn  till  the  top 
of  the  cupola  Is  InS 
with  the  granai 
Tyties  and  further  de- 
tUH  wBl  be  lauad  ia 
the  article  Fobtipi- 

CATmr  AMD  SiMW- 

'-'ountings  of  the  barbette  tvpe  ar^  much  favoured  in  the  British 
«r.^:e  for  guns  of  types  (a)  o.iJ         one  of  ihe  most  -.^^ 
mi  :t.raissho»T]in^.  Sj,whcifi9.;' B,L. gun,  Mark  X.. 
b  i.1  i  -t-d  upon  J  Marie  V.  mounting,  a  combinalion  which  SI^"^ 
ad"      of  oyer  fi\p  aimed  rojnds  in  two  minutce. 

;  Bn::!_'i  Q  B.L.  Gioi.— Fig.  84  shows  a  general  view  of  the 
mountin;^.  t:;:.  S5  a  longiiudinal  scciion  throuEh  the  cradle  on  a 
lar^tcr  K.i'-,'.   1  lie  fMC\,  nhkh  is  trunnionlcas,  carries  a  croM-head  A 


Tut,  tif^iMagto^Cmkr  Dmfpeanng  Catriage  lor  lo*  &1.  Cos.  VSJi. 


practice  being  occasionally  to  raoont  two  11*  nnisintbenmecupola. 
The  cast-iroB  cupola  was  inooduced  by  Cruaon  of  Magdeborg, 
but  nickel  steel  ii  oow  generally  employed  by  Krupp. 
-  In  Gruson's  deaiga  the  gun  and  mountiog  are  olaced 

upon  s  turn-table  upon  which  also  rest  the  bases  id  a  Kries  of  cast- 
iron  i^tes;  these  are  very  massive,  are  curvilinear  in  Kction,  and 
are  built  up  into  a  shallow  dome  which  oompletdy  coven  the 
mountings  as  with  a  cap:  the  whole  structure  turns  together,  being 
tmvenea  round  a  central  pivot.  The  chase  of  the  gun  emerges 
through  a  port  which  admiia  tl  the  aeoesaaiy  play  of  devaiioo- 
A  notable  example  of  a  cupola  was  erected  at  Spema  oontaioiag 


tiioiW4oaKnippKuns,tliestnicturecorop)ete  weighing  3050  ton*. 
A  KniK>  cupola  of  chilled  cast'iron  for  two  3&-cm.  (it^  is  shown 
in  lit-  Tbese  are  designed  principally  for  coast  defence  in  low 
Miet.  The  cepotet  which  is  built  up  like  a  Gnison  cupola  of  several 
htavy  iron  dimms,  ii  revolved  and  the  guns  laid  by  hydnuUc  power. 


„-  ,   -  -  —  -  -  -  -  -  -  H    .-iw .  J  a 

Md  recoiU  in  the  cradle  C,  being  supported  by  its  guides  D,  which 
sBde  in  longitudinal  grooves  in  the  cradle.  To  thW  cross-head  is 
attached  ihc  builer  cylinder  B  (sec  fig.  B5)  which  rccoiU  with  the 
gun.  while  the  piatoa  rod  L  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  cradle  - 
co^^iging  with  the  liuR«r  qrlinder  and  in  the  same  axial  line  b  a 
oronEeautiweaataiiHaf  tsnau-tliaqiberi  F  and  G:  ibe  casting  ii 
attached  to  tbc  feaf  of  ttacnud^B^  which  U  supported  by  trunnions 
E  m  the  lower  cania^  Thus  on  firing,  the  gun  caniea  the  *^^ir 


Pu.  tef— Knwp  Civola  for  two  aS-cm.  Guaa. 
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Fia.  84.— British  9-a'  B.L.  Gua,  Mark  X.,  on  Barbette  Moundng. 


cyliildCT  backwards  with.it,  draws  it  oB  its  pbton  rod  L  and  forces 
it  into  the  air  chamber  F.  The  air  in  the  chaitibor^  F  aod  G  is  at  a 
high  initial  tension  and,  on  recoil,_  the  air  in  F  ia  further  compressed 
and  forced  through  the  valve  H  into  the  chamber  G.  Ac  tne  con- 
dunon  of  recoil  the  air  expands  and  forci^^  tho  biiftor  cyliiuJir  to 
the  front,  which  cnrrica  with  it  llie  pun  into  it,-.  I<vi,liiii;  p.  iii.in; 
twt  tfie  valve  H  closes  and  the  air  has  10  m.ilv  it--  v,jy  tlit'ju^h  :i 
WTOW  hole  before  it  can  act  on  the  fnd  of  ttio  brilfcr,  ihu^  prticiirii^^ 
violenC  union,  which  is  further  guarded  agjinht  by  ihi;  "  ccinml 
■am  "  M  ■.\iiii^h  is  boiled  into  the  tcjr  end  of  thi;  buffi  r.  To  lirL  vmt 
leakage  ol  air  between  tJie  air  thnmbcr  and  the  buffer  at  ilieKLind 
K  tbc  p  itking  employed  ia  a  vi^ouT.  liijuid  11  liich  is;  in  comniunii.ation 
by  tncaas  of  the  pipe  J  willi  tlie  inliiiiirii-T  1.  The  Ljtler  coiisisia 
of  a  cv  1 1  Elder  contdiiiing  a  piston  and  rod  (roc  to  move:  the  front 
[ace  'il  tliii  piiCon  is  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  air 
chaiTiU. ,  the  icur  face  is  in  communication  with  the  liquid  in  the 
gland.  Now,  as  the  piston  head  is  held  in  position  by  the  pressures 
OA  tUiker  ditid  it,  and  aa  the  ef!ective  area  of  tlie  front  lace  is 
greaccr  tBfA  oat  of  tbe  rear  00  accoum  of  the  rod — the  liijuid 
p(CMuref)er«qiatciDGho[tbefliiidin  tbegland,  &c.,  rauU  be  greater 
tlian  that  of  tite  air  ia  tbe  air  dumber,  hence  the  tatter  cannot 
enpe  thimigh  tbe  (onqef.  tifi  praoure  in  the  chamber*  F  and  G 
b  adjustnt  on  nm»nng.for  kum         »ir  pump  •wrked  by  band. 

<  M«  MM  la  m  cndw.  mod  In  tnein 
wixk  mm  B— tin Jt;»h»tbt^CW>prlfc«l  A'ftee'fig-  85):  tbey  ue 


Fig.  85.— Details  ol  Mounting  shown  in  fig.  84. 


fWw  connected  wttti  a  hydraulic  accumulator  (not  rfioim)  which 
ram  'be  placcd  in  any  convenient  position  in  the  work,  and  the  power 
tbn*  stored  up  be  employed  lor  raising  tbe  prtMCCtika,  (or  which 
purpote  tw«  Bfti  are  provided.  One  of  these  (W)  ia  in  the  floor  of 
the  ffnplfTr^t-  the  otber  (W')  >*  attached  to  and  taavea  with  tbe 
iVWMlMk«)a'  trnfimM  firon  tbe  dmibi  gtm  pbt- 


form  RR,  which  forms  3  shield,  is  an  overhead  railway  QQ,  on  which 
run  trollies,  each  taking  a  projectile.  The  projectiles  are  stored  in 
the  rcceis  shown  in  section  at  O.  By  means  of  a  shell  barrow  aov 
projretite  can  be  placed  on  the  lift  W  and  raised  to  a  trolley  whicn 
can  be  nm  round  o\cr  the  lift  W,  which  raises  the  projectile,  as 
sbuwn  at  S,  to  a  pi)int  suilabli-  (cr  li.iriiri^. 

The  Bri'.iih  6'  BJ..  6'ni:.— A  ly|ji(.vl  moiinlinc  tor  guns  of  type 
!b)  i^affordivl  by  the  l!r;ri,h  C-f.  (coiUrul  pivot),  .M.irk  ll  mountinR 
ior  the  6'  f!  L,  Mark  Vil,  gun,  a  combination  which  admits  of  six 
roiiiidd  a  minute  aimed  fire.  I'ig.  86  shows  a  side  elevation  of  the 
mounting  with  hall  (lie  shield  removed;  fiy.  87  a  longitudinal 
liciuon  of  part  ol  the  cradle  throusU  the  axis  of  (he  buffer.  The 
Ruii,  which  in  irunnionless,  recoils  in  the  ttjdle  A ;  (he  latter  con- 
tains a  buffer  B  and  two  cylindrical  boxci<  containing  iiviaga  S. 
Attached  to  tbe  breech  ol  the  gun  is  a  pi&ion  rod  C  whjmtoQ  D, 
the  latter  having  an  opening  cr  "  pent  "  £,  ihrom^.WUoii  the.fin 
passes  on  recoil,  the  pcesMue  in  the  buller,  which  jirovlq' MMmK 
vary  with  the  velocity  of,  tl)a  mai,  bawK.  kept  ooottut  tV'tM 
vanaticninthearcaofuoUiresffacfiBdlncB-  Tibhaiiyifgiwwwd 
by  the  action  of  the  valve  k^  atrip  t  n  vKjiag  fBd^.  w^Kh  fi 
inserted  in  the  buffer  in  such  a  way  that  as  the  gUQiqcoila  the  port  £ 
is  constrained  to  pa^^s  over  it.  On  recoil  theni^.j,  which  are 
auacbcd  to  the  gun  in  rear  and  Krcwed  inta(be4MVt<lcyli>"'er  H 
ia  f^l^jF^^k the  Ir<^rt  of^^^a&  «iwmiyr«ida  buu 

•cttM  a  conttDi  ram  G  fa  made  use  of :  the 
. .H  ri^w*  v4  h—  »  cyliwhjniHiolc  in  fmnt 
Miiclii  as  tbe  gun  todIU,  becomes  filled 
with  oil,  dnd  before  the  piston  can  come 
up  against  the  front  of  the  butler  this  nil 
ha»  to  be  displaced  by  the  thnift  ol  the 
ram  G  which  cheeks  the  for.v.iid  movement 
of  the  gun.  1  ho  cradle  A  rests  on  its 
trunnions  in  seatings  m  llie  lower  carriage 
and  is  elevated  or  deprcuicd  by  [ha  gcdr 
K'.  The  last-named  cirives  the  elevating 
arc  L.  which  is  attached  to  the  cradle  ai 
hi,  the  axis  of  the  gun  tnoving  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  cradle.  In  fie.  &>  the  bwL-r 
carria^  is  almost  cntlrclv  hidden  by  the 
gears  carried  on  it,  namely,  the  elevatinc 
,0sar  if#  tbe  trayBraiog  gear  N,  whicli 
WiqAsavpqr.pifiigQ,  gearing  into  the  rack 
O  atlariied  to  the  pedestal  P:  the 
devation  indicators  Q  and  R  for  record- 
ing the  anj{1e  of  elevation  o(  the  jpm 
and  the  bracket  S'  which  support  the  d'  armour  plate  T.  Tbe  weight 
of  the  lower  carriage,  cradle  and  gua  is  taken  by  a  horizontal  ring  of 
hard  steel  balls  resttng'On  the  top  of  a  massive  forged  Etcel  "  pi^'ut  " 
U,  the  lower  portion  of  whitft  it  shown  supported  in  the  cast-iron 
pedestal.  Tbe  elevation  inliqunr  conai^  o{  a  a«ctor  Q  bolted  to 
the  cnille  trusntoit*:  W  l^witfc  if  attadbed  K  ui^ttq^  tbe. 
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Fio.  86.— Britlih  Marie  tl.  Bariwite  MountinE  Tor  6*  6.L.  Cim. 
Fto.  S7.— Lon^tudinal  Section  of  Part  of  Cradle  o[  Gun  ihowa  in  Gg.  13,  through  Axij  oT  Buffer.^ 


otfier  end  of  which  a  find  to  the  ipindlc  wpporttnt  a  pdnter, 
reading  angles  cf  elevation  on  the  drum  R.  As  the  gun  devates 
the  tape  ia  paid  out,  the  itacir  being  taken  in  and  the  pointer  re- 
volved by  tfie  action  of  a  clock  ipring,'  The  mounting  carrie*  an 
automaltc  Mght  (aee  SicHn.  Gin  SigUi). 

Tht  Brilitk  /»-fr.  Q.F.  Gtm. — A  cypiol  mounting  for  guns  o( 
clasa  (f)  i«  the  British  pedestal  mounting  for  the  ii-pr.  D.r.  Run. 
This  mounting  consists  of  a  cradle,  a  pivot,  a  pedcMal  and  holdfast. 
The  cradle  ia  a  gunmetal  casting,  provided  with  trunnions  that 
rest  in  bearing*  on  the  pivot;  (he  cun  recoils  in  the  unper  portion 
of  the  mdle  and  the  lower  part  of  the  latter  is  bored  at  the  rear 
for  an  hydraulic  buffer  and  at  the  front  (or  a  running-out  spring. 
The  pivot  is  o(  steel,  is  fork-shaped  at  the  top  end,  wlicrc  ate  the 
trunnion  bearings  for  the  cradle;  its  lower  tmd  is  conical  and  fits 
into  bushes  in  ihe  pedestal,  where  it  is  free  to  revolve  but  is  pt^ 
vented  from  lifting  by  a  -holding-dovm  screw.'  The  pedestal  is 
bolted  down  to  the  platform.  The  gun  has  a  shoulder- piece  and  it 
can  be  trained  and  elevated  by  the  layer.  It  has  also  an  automatic 
sight. 

Atypical  Krupp  mounting  of  this  kind  ia  shown  in  ft^.  SS,  Plate  VI., 
which  represents  an  8-8<m.  (3-4')  automatic  gun  firing,  it  is  stated, 
40  aimed  rounds  In  the  minute. 

The  Uailed  SlaUl  It'  Siorlar. — A  typical  mounting  (or  piece*  of 
clua  (d)  is  afforded  by  the  United  Stales  mounting,  model  of  1896, 
for  the  13'  B.t^  mortar.  The  piece  is  mounted  in  a  top  carrii^e  or 
saddle  consisting  of  two  arms  connected  by  a  heavy  web.  This 
•addle  is  hingeo  on  a  heavy  bolt  and  is  connected  to  the  Iront  of 
the  ttirntable  (lig,  89).  The  saddle  inclines  to  the  rear  and  upwuda 
at  an  angle  of  45*.  the  upper  ends  forming  trunnion  bearings:  it  it 
■upported  at  a  point  about  one-third  of  its  length  from  the  bolt  or 
fulcrum  by  five  columns  of  double  springs  arranged  in  a  row,  side 
by  side.  The  recoil  is  checked  by  two  hydranlic  c^'Iitiders,  one  on 
each  side,  the  [Mstons  of  which  are  attached  to  the  sadillc  near  the 
trunnioiMof  the  piece.  When  the  mortar  is  fired  the  saddle  rwdves 
about  its  fulcrum  to  the  rear  and  downwards,  carrying  the  mortar 
and  compiraing  the  spring  columns  until  the  action  is  stopped  1^ 
the  hvdraulic  bulTers;  the  sprin^then  assert  themselves  and  return 
the  piece  toihe  firing  position.  The  mortar  must  always  be  brought 
horizontal  for  loading. 


*  The  devation  indicators  are  now  read  on  a  plate  provided  with 
ft  spiral  ^groove,  which  guides  a  stud  on  the  rcada  along  tbo  Kale  of 
graduations. 

*  In  a  later  mark  there  u  no  holding-down  screw  (or  pivob 


The  fighting  units  of  coast  artillery  in  the  Sriti^  Mfvke  are  ibe 
fire  command,  the  battery  command  and  the  group.  The  limits  ol 
a  fire  command  are  governed  by  the  poMibility  of^  efficient  nirval- 
lance  and  control  that  can  be  exercised  by  an  individual,  and  tbcas 
limits  vary  much  from  time  to  time.  Usually  a  number  of  forts  or 
emplacements  are  included  in  a  fire  command.  The  fire  command 
is  broken  up  into  battery  commands,  in  every  one  of  which  it  must 
be  possible  for  its  commander  actually  to  take  charge  of  the  guns 
therein  contained  in  all  phases  of  action.  The  battery  command  b 
divided  up  into  gun  groups,  each  consisting  of  one  or  more  piccca 
of  like  calibre,  nature  and  shooting  qiulilie^  As  a  rule  a  fire 
commander  is  a  field  officer,  a  battery  commander  a  major  or  a 
captain,  a  gun  group  commander  a  subdltem  or  senior  N.C.  officer. 
In  connexion  with  coast  artillery  range-finders  (9.*-)  and  elcrtric 
lights  (see  Coast  Dcfgnce)  arc  installed  and  dectriccommunicatioiia 
established  lor  the  chain  of  command.  (j,  R.  J.  J.) 

V.  Naval  Gtnn  ahd  GtmNEsT 

In  dealing  with  nAval  guns  and  gunnery,  we  ihalt  Uke  ths 
British  navy  as  the  buis.  At  the  dose  of  Ibe  19th  and  at  tin 
beginning  of  the  aoth  century  it  appeared  that  a  type  of  Britisli 
battleship  (see  Ship)  had  been  evolved  which  vai  suUe  as 
regards  disposition  of  arniament,  and  that  further  advance 
would  consist  merely  in  greater  efficiency  of  individual  guns, 
in  improvements  of  armour  rendeiing  possible  the  protectioo 
of  greater  areas,  and  in  changes  of  engine  and  boiler  design 
mulling  in  higher  speeds.  The  "  Majestic,"  "  Cbry,"  "  E»« 
mouth,"  "  London  "  and  "  Bulwark  "  classes  diflered  from  cadi 
othec  only  in  luch  details,  all  of  .them  lubordinate  to  the  main 
raijon  d'Hre  of  the  battleship,  i.e.  the  number  and  natuie  of 
the  guns  which  carries. 

The  strength  and  disposition  of  the  annaments  of  the  aUpa  <d 
these  classes  were  identical  exoqit  in  aoiall  details  (see  fig.  go). 
In  every  case  the  main  atmamcnt  consisted  of  a  pair  of  ii-ia. 
guns  forward  and  a  pair  aft.  each  pair  cndoaed  in  •  hooded 
barbette,  which  was  mi>re  commonly  doigiutcd  a  tnmL  The 
turrets  were  on  the  midship  line,  and  Ihe  guns  [n  each  cmn* 
manded  an  arc  of  fire  of  340",  t.e.  from  right  ahead  to  jo'  abaft 
the  beam  on  cither  side  ic  the  case  of  the  fan  tiutct,  ud  Ira* 
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ntsstojo'betaMdlktrbwlBlnUiecaMof  tbe  alter  twieL 
Tbe  ■econdaiy  umament,  conftsting  of  twelve  gum,  wu 
KboqrBmetricallydispOMd.  TwogiiDSoitcitlKTdda(fDarInUw 
"JCajHtk"  dna)  wae  mounted  with  ucs  of  fin  of  bom  61^ 


capadtj  wUcfc  wm  la  UI  tai  Ammuf^iu»  penotmcl,  pkia 
bia  finudii  dotnjr  itqr  navigattoiial  «r  tigbtii«  applfauKCt 
whidi  wemrapond,  aet  Ua  woodwtdi  on  fin  wtd  leader  extfno* 
tioD  of  the  fina  imponlUe,  aad  (7  tuerdng  or  buatbig  oo 


Fig.  8i),— li'  U.L.  Worlar.  McxItI  i8y6,  U.S-A. 


before  to  60*  abaft  tlie  beam,  while  two  gum  each  side  forward 
and  two  aft  (one  forward  and  one  aft  in  the  "  Majcsiic  "  class) 
fired  through  similar  arcs  to  the  turret  guns,  hut  on  their  own 
lidei  only.  Four  of  these  6-in.  guns  were  mounled  on  either 
liile  of  the  main  deck  and  two  on  cither  side  of  the  upper  deck, 
all  being  enclosed  in  casemates. 

In  the  armoured  and  large  protected  cruisers  built  contcmpor- 
aneously  with  these  classes  of  battleships,  the  9  -1-in.  gun  had  been 
largely  mounted,  and  il  was  the  improvcmcnis  brought  about  by 
practical  experience  in  the  rate  and  accuracy  of  fire  of  this  gun 
that  suggested  its  adoption  in  battleships  to  replace  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  6-tn.  armament.  During  ihrperiod  in  which  the 
battleships  lefcrred  to  above  were  constructed,  .the  idea  of  the 


Fig.  90.—Diagmiu  ihowing  Disposition  of  Armament  in 

Typical  Ships. 

fnnctions  <A  the  respective  divisions  of  (he  armament  was  that 
Ibe  la-in.  guns  were  to  injure  the  enemy's  vitals  by  piercing 
bis  jurmour  with  armour-piercing  shot  or  shell,  while  the  business 
4C  the  6-in.  guns  was  to  covet  him  with  a  hail  of  sbcUa  of  Urge 


unarmourcd  portions  of  his  side  diminish  hlireserveofhtioyue/ 

and  so  impair  his  sea  going  qualities. 

These  ideas  were  gradually  losing  favour;  !t  was  realised 
that  the  damage  done  by  an  armour-piercing  shot,  whether  or 
not  it  hit  and  pierced  armour,  was  limited  to  its  own  path, 
while  that  done  by  an  armour-piercing  shell  striking  an  un- 
armoured  portion  of  (he  ship's  side  was  Inconsiderable  as  com- 
pared with  that  effected  by  a  common  shell  of  the  same  calibre 
Further,  the  area  of  side,  by  piercing  which  an  armour-piercing 
projectile  would  reach  any  portion  of  the  propelling  machinery 
or  magazines  of  an  enemy,  was  so  small  compared  wilh  the  whole 
exposed  area  of  his  side  and  upper  works  that  it  was  scarcely 
advantageous  to  fire  at  il  projectiles,  the  effectiveness  of  which, 
if  they  struck  another  portion  of  the  enemy,  was  small  in  com- 
parison wilh  that  of  other  projectiles  which  might  equally  well 
be  Grcd  from  the  same  gun.  Again,  the  less&ns  of  practical 
experience  showed  that  ships  might  be  and  were  defeated  byshcH 
fire  alone,  while  their  armour  remained  unpierced,  and  propelling 
machinery  and  magazines  intact. 

All  these  considerations  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  to 
intensity  of  shcll-firc,  and  especially  to  the  fire  of  large  capacity 
and  high  explosive  shell,  that  attention  should  be  directed.  At 
the  same  time,  while  the  rate  of  fire  of  the  fi-in.  guns,  to  which 
great  attention  had  been  paid,  remained  stationary  or  nearly  so, 
the  rale  of  fire  of  the  g  j  in.  and  u-in.  guns  had  considerably 
improved,  and  their  ballistic  powers  rendered  possible  more 
accurate  firing  at  long  ranges  tjiaa  could  be  effected  with  the 
6-iiL  guns.  The  exploNvc  effect  of  a  ihcll  is  said  to  vary  as  the 
square  of  the  weight  of  its  bursting  charge.  The  bursting  charge, 
with  shell  of  the  same  type,  bears  a  constant  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  shell.  Now  the  weight  of  the  1  z-in.  shell  b  850  lb, 
that  of  the  9-3-in.  380  )b,  that  of  the  6-in.  100  lb.  Hence  it 
would  require  fourteen  6-in.  shells  to  produce  the  same  effect 
as  one  Q-i-in^  and  seventy-two  to  produce  the  same  effect  as 
one  ii-in.  shell,  consequently  the  6-in.  gun  to  produce  ihe  same 
shell  effect  as  the  iz-in.  or  9-1-in.  gun  must  firr  72  limes, or  14 
times,  rc^>cciivcly,  foster.  The  rale  of  fire  of  guns  in  action 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  conditions,  an  important  one  being 
that  of  smoke  interference,  which  tends  to  reduce  the  maxiinum 
rale  of  fire  of  the  smaller  guns  nearer  to  that  practicable  with  the 
heavier  guns,  but  the  rate  of  fire  of  the  three  guns  in  question. 
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under  battle  condidou,  it  in  the  appraziiuM  propartions  of 
i:  1-5:  4,  whidi  would  tlius  produce  1  ihell  eSect  (■uppo&inK 
the  tiiu  nudfi  hy  each  type  of  gun  to  bear  a  fixed  proportion  to 
the  t«iuid>  find),  in  the  prapoitionB  of  71:  4>  for  the  la-ia^ 
9>t-iii.  uul  6-ia.  guns  respectively.  This  aisument  of  course 
takes  no  account  the  probably  greater  effect  produeed  by  the 
dupersion  of  the  larger  number  of  hits  ot  the  smaller  gun  over 
the  exposed  area  of  the  tufet,  nor,  00  the  other  hand,  does  it 
take  account  of  the  greater  armour-pleidng  power  of  the  ii-in. 
shell  which  woul<'  have  the  result  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
hits  from  the  smaller  gun  would  be  defeated  by  the  enemy's 
armour,  and  so  prove  innocuous. 

The  aheD  effect  forms  a  strong  argument  for  the  w«ght  avail' 
able  for  the  heavy  gun  armament  of  a  ship  being  disposed  of  in 
the  form  only  of  the  heaviest  gun  available.  Another  strong 
argnmcnt  is  diat  deduced  from  the  fact  already  suted,  that,  as 
the  calibre  of  the  gun  Increases,  its  ballistic  powers  enable 
acciuate  sbooting  to  be  made  at  a  longer  range. 

The  accuracy  of  a  gun  at  any  range  depends  mainly,  for 
practical  naval  purposes,  on  what  is  known  as  the  "  dangerous 
space,"  or  the  limit  within  which  the  range  must  be  known  in 
order  that  a  target  of  a  given  height  may  be  struck.  Again,  the 
dangerous  space  at  any  range  depends  upon  the  remaining 
velocity  of  the  projectile  at  that  range,  which,  at  between  guns 
of  differcDt  calibres  but  with  the  tame  initial  muute  velocity,  is 
greater,  the  greater  the  calibre  of  Jhe  gun  and  weight  ol  projectile, 
the  advutagc  possessed  by  the  larger  gun  in  this  respect  being 
much  increased  at  great  ranges.  As  a  practical  example,  for  a 
target  30  ft.  high  at  a  range  of  8000  yds.,  the  dangerous  spaces 
of  modem  la-in.,  9->-in.  and  6-in.  guns,  which  do  not  differ 
greatly  in  muzale  vclodty.  are  75,  6$  and  40  yds.  respectively. 
At  whatever  range  a  naval  action  Is  to  be  btt^at,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  be  a  period  during  which  the  enemy  b  within 
the  practical  )>-in.  gun  range,  and  out^dc  the  practical  6-tn. 
gun  range,  and  that  during  this  period  the  weight  allotted  to 
e-in.  guns  will  bo  wasted,  and  this  at  the  outset  of  an  action, 
when  it  is  more  important  than  at  any  timt  during  its  progress  to 
Inflict  damage  on  the  enemy  as  a  means  of  preventing  him  from 
Infliciing  damage  on  outsctves.  But  if  the  weight  available  be 
atloilcd  to  ii-in.  guns,  the  whole  of  the  armament  which  will 
bear  on  the  enemy  will  come  into  acti<»i  at  the  same  lime,  and 
that  the  earliest,  and  consequently  most  ad^aiftageous,  time 
posublc.  Thb  train  of  argiunent  led  to  the  snbMitutlon  of 
91-in.  guns  in  the  8  "  King  Edward  VII."  class  (the  first  of 
which  was  completed  in  iQos)for  the  upper  deck  6-in.  guns,  and 
eventually  in  the  "  Lord  Kelson  "  and  "  Agamemnon  "  (com- 
pleted in  1 90S)  to  the  abolition  <rf  the  6-In.  armameot,  iriuch 
was  replaced  by  ten  9-  i-in.  guns. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  subject  of  "  fire 
conlroi  "  began  to  receive  considerable  attention,  and  a  short 
Statement  is  necessary  of  the  causes  which  render  essential  an 
accurate  ud  lelioble  system  of  controlling  the  fire  of  a  ship 
If  hits  are  to  be  made  at  long  range.  In  the  firu  place,  even  with 
the  ii-in.  gun,  the  range  must  be  known  with  considerable 
nicety  for  a  ship  to  be  hit.  At  a  Urgct  30  ft.  high,  at  8000  yds., 
lor  exan^tle,  the  range  on  the  tights  must  be  correct  within 
75  yds.  or  the  shot  will  fall  over  or  short  of  the  target.  No  range- 
finder  has  yet  proved  Itself  reliaUe,  under  service  conditions, 
to  such  a  degree,  and  even  if  one  were  found,  It  could  not 
relied  upon  to  do  more  than  place  the  first  shot  in  fair  proximity 
to  the  target.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  distinction  which 
must  be  (Gawn  between  the  distance  of  «  target  and  Its  "  gun 
range,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  distance  to  whkh  the  tights  mutt 
be  adjusted  in  order  that  the  target  may  be  hit. 

This  gua  range  v.irics  with  many  conditions,  fiSremost  among 
which  are  the  wear  of  the  gun,  the  temperature  of  the  cordite, 
the  force  and  direction  ol  the  wind  and  other  atmospheric 
conditions.  It  can  only  be  ascertained  with  certainty  by  a 
process  of  "  trial  and  error,"  uting  the  gun  Itself.  The  error, 
or  distance  which  a  shot  falls  short  of  or  beyond  the  target,  can 
be  estimated  with  a  greater  appnach  to  accuracy  the  greater  the 
bright  oftbeohaervcr.  It  is  the  procen  of  forming  thb  estimate 


which  b  termed  "  ^wttiaff,''  »  duty  the  pcilenBanc*  of  «4U 
calls  (oc  the  ezerdse  of  the  most  accurate  judgment  00  the  pan  of 
the  "  ipettce,"  and  which  teqaires  much  practice  in  order  that 
efficiency  may  be  seoucd.  In  peactke,  the  fiiat  shot  b  ted 
with  the  ughts  adjusted  for  the  distance  <rf  the  target  given  by  the 
range-finder,  corrected  as  for  as  b  practicable  for  the  various  oa»- 
ditions  affecting  the  gun  range.  The  first  shot  b  spotted,  aad  the 
result  of  the  spotting  observations  govema  the  adjustment  of  the 
sights  for  the  next  shot,  rtUA  b  spotted  tn  its  turn,  and  the 
sights  are  readjusted  until  the  target  b  hit.  From  thb  time 
onwards  it  b  (in  theory)  onb^  necessary  to  apply  the  change  in 
range,  due  to  the  movements  of  onr  own  ship  and  <rf  the  aemy, 
for  the  interval  between  successive  shots,  in  order  to  continue 
hitting.  Thb  change  ol  range,  which  may  be  coosiderabic 
(e.g.  1000  yds.  per  minute  in  the  extreme  case  of  ships  approaching 
eadi  other  dirntly,  and  each  steaming  at  the  taU  of  ts  knou),  b 
in  practice  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  concctlr,  aad  the 
spotting  is  consequently  continued  in  onlcr  to  rectify  errors 
inestimalingtherateofchangeinraage.  For  various  ttasona  the 
"  gun  range  "  which  has  been  referred  to  b  not  the  same  for 
different  natures  of  guns,  Thb  b  nahily  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  hei^  ^^tnhtf^  Iqr  their  projectiles  in  the  couiae 
of  their  respective  trajectories.  While  It  b  possible,  by  careful 
calibration  (i^  the  firing  from  the  several  guns  of  carcfuQjr 
aimed  rounds  at  a  fixed  target  with  known  range  and  undo 
favourable  conditions  for  practice),  to  make  the  shots  tram  al 
guns  of  the  same  nature  fall  in  very  close  proximity  to  cadi  oAcr 
when  the  sighu  of  all  are  similarly  adjusted,  it  hat  not  been  found 
possible  in  practice  to  achieve  thb  result  with  guns  of  different 
natures.  Consequently  guns  of  each  nature  must  be  spotted  for 
independently,  and  it  b  obvious  that  thb  adds  coosiderably 
to  the  elaboration  and  complication  of  the  fire  control  system. 

Thb  constitutes  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the 
uniform  armament  in  the  "  Dreadnought  "  and  her  successors; 
another  important  reason  Ees  in  the  fact  that  with  the  weight 
avallaUe  for  the  heavy  gun  armament  disposed  of  in  a  tmM 
number  of  very  large  guns,  a  greater  proportion  of  these  guns 
can  be  mounted  on  the  midship  line,  and  consequently  be  avail' 
able  for  fire  on  either  tide  of  the  ship  (see  fig.  90).  'Dius  ia  the 
"  Dreadnought,"  eight  of  her  ten  ii-in.  guns  can  bear  through  a 
considerable  arc  on  either  beam,  adiile  hi  the  "  Lord  Ncbon," 
although  all  her  foiu  ii-in,  guns  can  bear  on  dther  beam,  iatt 
at  least  of  bet  9-i-in.  armament  (i^.  that  half  on  the  opposite 
side  to  the  enemy)  will  be  at  any  moment  out  of  bearing,  and 
consequently  bcforthettmcauselesswdght.  The  same  principle 
of  a  unifarm  armament  of  is-in.  guns  baa  been  adopted  in  the 
"  Invincible  "  type,  the  only  large  aidsers  detigsed  vnce  Iba 
inceptim  of  the  **  Dreadnoutfit."  Thus  the  ia4n.  gun  forms 
the  sole  heavy  gun  armament  of  all  battleships  and  large  crulserB 
of  the  "  Dreadnought "  na.  The  gun  so  carried  b  knows 
as  the  Mark  X.,  it  b  45  calibres  in  length,  and  firca,  a  projectik 
wei^iing  850  lb  wUb  a  charge  of  cordite  of  160  b,  resulting  iu 
a  muzile  velocity  of  2700  ft.  per  second,  ne  Marit  XI.  gun  was 
designed  to  be  mounted  in  the  later  "  Dreadaooghts."  Following 
the  same  line  of  development  as  resulted  in  the  Mark  X.  gun,  it  b 
longer,  heavier,  fires  an  Increased  charge  of  cordite,  and  has  a 
hi^ier  Mucde  velocity,  via.  of  S960  ft.  per  secwid.  Thb  gun 
appears  to  mark  the  dimax  of  devekipmcnt  aloog  the  present 
lines,  since  the  price  to  be  pud  in  greater  weight,  length  aad 
diminished  durability  of  rifling  b  out  of  all  pn^ortion  to  the 
small  iaercaae  in  muade  vdodty.  Further  devel^sMau  would 
therefore  be  looked  for  in  some  other  direction,  such  at  the 
adoption  citber  of  a  new  form  of  propdlant  w  of  a  gun  of  larger 
calibre.  A  modem  gun  of  lo-in.  calibre  b  foiud  in  the  battle- 
ships  "  Triumph  "  and  "  Swiftsure."  The  next  gun  in  importance 
to  the  is-ia.  b  the  9-1-in.,  which  forms  part  of  the  anoamcat  of 
the  "  Lord  Nebon  "  and  "  King  Edanrd  VIL''  daises  of  battb- 
ships,  and  the  principal  armament  of  all  armoured  cruiaeis  (ti- 
cepting  the  "  County  "  dass)  antecedent  to  the  "  Inviocttilea.'* 
The  btest  gun  of  thb  calibre  has  developed  from  earlier  tyim  ia  a 
similar  manna  to  the  is-in.,  that  b  to  say,  it  has  expotaced 
a  gradual  (nocase  la  lenglb,  weVA,  and  wd^t  of  chufe,  «itk 
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k  conacquentlr  lacKued  maxde  vdodtjr.  Tbe  htot  type, 
iriikb  b  kaowa  w  the  Haik  XI.,  ind  is  moiiiUad  In  the  ^  Lord 
NdMn  "  sod  "  AgunemBoii,"  i>  50  calibres  in  length,  weighs  iS 
tons,  uhI  with  a  durge  of  cordite  of  130  Ih  gives  to  a  prajectile 
of  380  Ih  a  muzde  velocity  of  3875  ft.  per  second.  Tlw  7'j-in. 
gum  fonts  the  secondary  amuunent  the  "  I^iumph  "  and 
"  Swiftanre,"  and  is  mounted  in  the  annoured  cniiseis  of  the 
"  ACnoUur,"  "  Duke  of  Edinburgh "  and  "  Devooduie  " 
daaaca.  Tlw  6^  gun,  of  which  then  an  a  very  bu^e  number 
afloat  la  modem,  though  not  the  most  recent,  battlohips,  and 
in  arnmtrcd  and  first  and  second  class  cruisen,  li  tlie  largest  gun 
iridch  is  worked  by  hand  power  alone.  Tot  tUs  leiion,  and  on 
account  <rf  its  rapidity  of  fire,  it  was  for  many  yeaia  popular  as 
an  efficient  weapon.  It  was  evolved  from  the  6-in.  So-pounder 
B X.  gun,  constructed  at  Ebwick,  which  was  tbe  fint  hrecch- 
loadcr  adopted  by  the  Royal  Navy,  and  «4ioae  devdopment  has 
culminated  In  the  640.  Hatfc  XL  gun  of  the  "  King  Edward 
VXI,"  class  and  contemporary  cruisen,  which  fires  a  loo-Ib 
projectile  with  a  muzsle  velocity  of  9900  ft.  per  lecoad.  It  has 
only  BOW  passed  out  of  favour  on  account  of  its  inferior  hitting 
power  at  long  range  aa  compared  with  that  of  guns  of  larger 
calibre,  and  as  a  secondary  armament  of  6-in.  guns  is  still  being 
included  {n  the  latest  battleship  designs  of  more  than  one  foreign 
navy — notaUy  that  of  the  Japanese,  with  their  pnolcal  ocperi- 
ence  of  modem  war  at  sea — its  abandonment  in  the  British  Navy 
can BCaioely be conudered finsL  'nie4-in.Q.F.gunistnountedin 
the  tUrd-dass  cruisers  of  the  "  P  "  class  as  tbdr  main  armament, 
and  an  improved  gun  of  this  calibre,  with  mualt  velocity  of 
about  3800  ft.  per  second,  is  mounted  in  the  later  "  Drcnd- 
nougbts,"  as  thdr  anti-torpedo-boat  armasttent. 

The  iacKMe  in  ^ze  of  modem  torpedo  craft  and  tbe  increased 
range  of  modem  torpedoes  has  led  to  a  reoonudetation  of  the 
type  at  gns  suitable  for  the  protection  of  large  ships  against 
torpedo  attack.  The  conditions  under  which  the  anii-torpcdo- 
boat  umamcnt  comes  into  play  are  the  most  unfavourable 
poasble  for  accurate  gun-fire.  Ute  teiget  is  a  comparatively 
small  om;  it  comes  into  view  suddenly  and  tuexpcctedly;  it 
is  moving  rapidly,  and  the  interval  during  which  the  boat  must 
be  stopped,  i^.  that  between  her  being  first  sighted  and  her 
airival  at  the  distance  at  which  she  can  expect  to  fixe  her  torpedo 
with  Bpccesa,  is  in  all  probability  a  very  short  one.  Moreover, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  attack  will  be  made  at  night, 
when  the  difficulties  of  rapid  and  correct  adjustment  of  sights, 
and  of  range-finding  and  spotting,  are  intensified.  Two  requiro- 
ncnta  then  are  paramount  to  be  satisfied  by  the  ideal  antl- 
to«pecV>-boat  gun:  (1)  it  must  have  a  low  trajectory,  so  that 
Its  sbooting  v^  not  be  seriously  affected  by  a  small  error  In  the 
range  on  the  sights;  <i)  one  hit  from  it  must  suffice  to  stop  a 
hostile  destroyer. 

For  many  yean  it  was  consideted  that  tbese  requirenienU 
woaM  be  met  by  the  ii-pounder,  which  was  the  anti -torpedo-boat 
tnnforbatllcshlps  from  the"  Majesties  "to  the  "  Dreadnought," 
the  la-pounders  mounted  in  the  "  King  Edwards  "  and  the 
'  Oresdnought "  being  of  «  fengcr  and  heavier  type,  giving  a 
higher  nniszle  velocity.  The  introduction  of  a  larger  gun  has, 
however,  been  considered  desirable,  and  a  4-En.  gun  of  new  type 
is  mounted  in  the  later  "  Dreadnoughts,"  while  in  tbe  older 
twttlahipa  and  large  cruisem  with  secondary  armaments  it  is 
UMiiili  isil  by  many  offioen  that  the  6-in.  guns  will  prove  to  be 
ibe  most  effective  weapon  against  torpedo  craft.  The  gun 
uniaaient  of  destnyem  being  required  to  answer  much  the  same 
puipoan  as  the  ant^torpedo-boat  armament  oC  large  ships, 
■asiely,  to  disable  hostile  torpedo  craft,  the  type  of  gun  used  haa 
toOowcd  n  simllat  line  of  dcvclopmenL 

Starting  with  6-poundeis  in  the  fint  destroyers  built,  the 
Mjority  id  the  new  destn^cn  have  n  find  anoamcnt  coosisling 
sionc ia-poiiiMletforwan),aadfour6-pouadei*.  Hdtamament 
^m.  been  changed  In  the  larger  destroyer*  to  one  of  ii-poUnders 
oB^,  while  the  latest  ocean-going  destroyen  have  two  4-in.  guns. 
Owfng,  however,  (o  the  strength  of  the  decks  of  such  craft  being 
■avffidcnt  to  witbsUnd  the  atrcaact  set  up  by  tbe  disdtarge  of « 
fm  fiving  vcqr       nank  nlociiy,  tbe  4-in-  gun  lor  hn  in 


U^t  cndt  ii  one  tfvbig  3300  ft.  per  wcond  amid*  vdodty  tmlbr 
and  hu  a  very  long  reeolL  The  frpounder  and  j-poundet  Q.F. 
guns  are  no  tonger  being  mounted  as  part  of  the  armamenU  of 
modern  shipa.  A  very  high  rate  of  fire  was  attained  in  the 
"  semi-automatic  "  mounting  <tf  the  3-pounder,  which  was  last 
fitted  hi  the"  Dukeof£dinl)wgh*'dni,batforRManaalieMiy 
given  guns  of  this  type  are  no  longer  requited;  and  the  j-poander 
is  retained  raily  as  a  boat  gun  for  sub-oUbre  practice. 

All  double-banked  pulling  boats  and  all  steam<boats  are 
fitted  with  amngementa  for  mounting  one  or  two  guns,  according 
to  the  site  of  (he  boat;  the  object  of  tbe  bont  aimaments  being 
for  use  in  Aw  <qicratiGu,  for  covering  a  landuig,  or  in  guard- 
boats.  Three  descriptions  of  gmi  arc  used,  the  is-pounderScwt. 
and  3-pounder,  light  Q.F.  guu,  uid  the  Maxim  MnHSbn 
machine  gun. 

GuH-Metpitm^ — Gun  mountings  in  the  British  navy  may 
be  divided  broadly  into  two  daases,  power-worked  and  hand- 
worked mountings.  The  former  class  includes  the  mountings 
of  guns  of  aS  calibres  mounted  in  turrets  or  barbettes,  also  of 
9-j-ln.  guns  mounted  behind  shields;  the  latter  clua  includes 
mountings  of  guns  of  all  aisca  up  to  the  7-s-iiL  which  are 
mounted  in  batteries,  casemates  or  behind  shields. 

Hydraulic  power  has  been  adopted  almost  universally  in  the 
British  navy  for  power-worked  mountings,  although  electricity 
has  been  experimented  with,  and  has  been  largely  applied  in 
some  foreign  navies.  "Dm  principal  advantages  of  hyifraullc, 
as  compared  with  electric,  power  are  its  con^tarative  nolaelessnas 
ud  rdiabiliQr,  and  the  ease  with  which  defecu  can  bediagMoed 
and  rectified.  On  the  other  hand,  electric  power  b  more  eauly 
timnsmttted,  and  b  abeady  installed  in  all  ships  for  working 
electric  light  and  other  machinery,  whereas  hydraulic  power, 
when  used,  is  generally  hutalled  for  the  purpose  of  working  the 
guns  only.  The  ii-fn.  guns  in  tlie  "  Majestic  "  class,  following 
the  practice  with  the  earliest  heavy  BX.  guns,  were  loaded 
normally  at  extreme  elevation  pi  ijt",  and  the  turret  had  to  be 
trained  to  the  fore  and  aft  line  and  locked  there  for  each  occasion 
of  loading.  An  altemaUve  loading  position  was  also  provided. 
In  which  the  guns  could  be  loaded  U  i'  of  elevation  and  with 
the  turret  trained  in  any  direction.  Loading  in  the  altemarive 
position  could,  however,  only  be  continued  until  the  Kmited 
supply  of  projectiles  which  could  be  stowed  in  the  tuAet  was 
exhausted.  Experience  showed  that  a  greater  rapidity  of  fire 
could  be  obtained  by  tbe  use  of  ibis  "  all  round  "  loading  position, 
as  it  was  termed,  and  In  tbe  latest  diips  of  the  "  Majestic  " 
dags,  and  in  subseqoent  battleships,  the  fixed  toatSng  position 
has  been  abandcned. 

The  detaib  of  reeent  H-ln.  msfantlnKs  vary  considerdlty,  t 
diiiwinE  of  one  of  the  mo«t  ncent  beii»  shown  in  fig.  91,  for  whfch 
tfannka  are  due  to  Messrs  Vickers,  Sonaa  Maxim,  but  in  th?  majority 
of  cases  there  is  a  "  working  chamber  "  revolving  with  the  turret. 
A  fixed  ammunition  hoist  bnnss  the  shell  and  cartridge*  from  shell- 
mom  and  mai^azine  respectively  into  the  worUng  chamber,  where 
they  are  Iranilerrcd  la  a  cage  which  takes  them  up,  by  hydraulic 
power,  to  the  rear  of  the  Run.  The  pun  i^  str.ipp«l  by  steel  banili  to 
a  cradle  (ms  fig.  91)  which  nujvo  in  rin'l  mu  .Ui  .rn  ,i  •.IjiL^  on  rc-ml. 
tbt  gun  always  icmatnini;  jmr.ilicl  ti>  iho  ■■U.K',  1  •.li'ii?  :ind  cnrile 
art:  pivoted  (or  elevation  on  Iruiiniurii  carried  in  trunnion  bcarinj^s 
fijced  to  the  struruire  of  llic  lurrcl,  and  the  whole  moving  wciKht  is 
balanced  with  itiu  gun  in  (he  "  run  out  "  pij^iiion.  The  recoil  of 
the  gun  on  firinc  h  taken  up  by  a  hydraulic  prros  plar^l  underneath 
the  'liJf,  and  the  gun  is  run  out  ajfciin  iniii  thi-  titini;  pf-iilion  by 
hydraulic  power.  Loading  ii  carriitJ  out  l>v  miMn~  (li  a  hvdrauUc 
rammer,  with  the  pin  in  Ihc  "  run  out  *'  position,  aad  at  an  angle  of 
elcv.ii  <.>n  which  varies  wilh  diflerent  raoundnn.  Ib  the  meat 
m  '. :  '  iii  iimlingB  loading  can  br  c^rHed  oat  with  the  knn  at  any 
ehv.iiion,  thus  affording  considerably  greater  faciUty  SO  the  gun* 
layer  lor  keeping  his  tagbu  on  the  target  dnrio^  me  fnetmi  di 
leading,  and  lo  increasing  the  rate  of  fire  oy  cnabtiog  the  gns  to  be 
discharged  immediately  the  kading  opaatiooa  arc  cMpUDedi 
Ek'vaiin;  is  by  hydraufic  power,  and  neffectEd  by  cylinders  placed 
un  liin  ith  the  slide,  the  piston*  woriring  oa  an  arm  proiecti4 
doiM.  .iriU.  Turret  turning  engines  are  also  hydraulic,  and  iiMcn 
Stttniion  has  been  Riven  of  late  yiars  to  the  perfection  of  elevating 
apd  turninK  icear  such  as  will  enable  (he  turret  or  ^un  to  respond 
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Fig.  91. — Diagram  at  ts-ia.  Cun  Moundns,  "  Dreadnought "  type. 

A,  Roller  ring.  K,  Elevadns  pnaan.  Ri,  TraMferTing  ranuner  pro- 

B.  Gun  slide.  Ig    Guide  laD  lor  loading  cage.  jectile*  iToin  trunk  ca|e  to 

C.  Recoil  buffer.'  N,  Trunk  cage.  aun-loading  cage. 

D,  Gaacradie.  Pii  Breech  block  in  open  poution.  Ri,  TransTerring    rammer  for 

G,  Ranuocr.  A,  Breecb     operating     hand  powder  chaise*  (rom  trunk 

H,  UKuUng  cage.  whael.  cage  10  gun-wading  cagv. 


R«,  Training  nek, 

Ri,  Training  engine 

S.  Rotating  trunk. 

T,  Turntable. 

W,  CoMnglorchaiB 


power,  and  a  douche  of  water  or  bW  of  sir,  or  ■  combination  of 
Iwtb,  iwnovca  anv  Mnoulderinc  fragnieni*  of  cordite  or  cartridge 
material  before  a  fi«*h  round  it  Httded. 

Akhough  there  it  little  differvnee  In  ptindple  between  the  arrange- 
menti  ol  the  mounting*  in  the  bter  "  Majenic*  "  and  those  in 'the 
"  Dieadnouchl."  improvcnwnti  in  detail  have  enabled  the  interval 
betwcea  wcMwiw  munda  ts  ba  reduced  fron  aimit  55  Mcondt  in 
dw  former  caw  totioi  Jfi  tcconda  in  the  latter. 

In  the  tnmia  contaiamg  s-a-in.  and  7>5-in,  guM,  whidt  eslft  in 
moM  Briiiali  armoured  and  nrM-cla«>  protectad  cruiMra,  (he  moving 
vekhta  are,  o(  coerw,  not  to  large,  and.  ai  might  be  apccted,  the 
awittanoe  «(  hydmBUc  machiatty  b  ant  aieemary  ia  ao  maav 
etieratiMi*.  A  drawing  ol  •  typical  9-a^  gua  aad  aMunting  w 
iBovn  in  tig.  93. 

Trainim  the  turret  and  elevating  the  gua*  are.  however,  in  all 
catet  performed  by  hydnulie  power,  aa  u  the  rat«ng  o(  the  pro- 
jectile* to  their  place  on  the  loading  iray  in  rear  erf  the  gun,  but  the 
Breech  ii  opened  and  chjaed,  aad  tne  durge  and  prpjcciite  rammed 
home,  by  hand  power  only,  while  the  gun,  after  recnl,  ii  forced  out 

yiin  to  it*  firing  poMiion  by  mean*  of  raring*.  A  >  .  1 .  >4  ply 
thirty-two  pro|ectilei  >•  Mowed  in  a  "  ihrii  earne  r.  "  uliii  li  «  a 
circular  trough  running  on  rollen  round  thetumt,  1>i><  indrivn.lontlr 
of  it.  When  a  projecuk  n  required  to  be  loaded  mu,  tU-  ^un.  the 
•hell  canier  it  rotated  until  the  required  projectile  U  unier  a  hatch 
in  rear  of  the  gun,  when  the  ptojectDe  ■•  rmd  by  a  hydnuKc  pree* 
on  to  a  twingicM  kading  tray.  It  ii  intended  that  the  *h«ll  carrier 
•hall  be  replenuoed  Arect  from  the  •hed-toam  during  the  pause*  of 
aa  eagagiaeat.  A  sew  type  of  9-*-in.  mounting  ha*  been  inatalled 

in  the  "Lord  Nelaoa  "  awl  "  Aguaw  wi."  In  whidi  greater  tue  i* 

made  of  hydnulie  power  with  a  *iew  to  improving  rapidity  of  fm. 
In  thia  nMuadng,  aach  ptajenile  b  brought  up  Iratn  ibe  «beM- 
raom  aa  it'i*  required,  and  the  kadii^  operation*  ate  performed 
by  hydraulic  power  iiwend  of  by  twnd. 

The  "  King  Edward  VII."  clan  of  battltihipi  aad  "  Duke  oi 
Ediabufgh  "  clan  of  cmiacf*  are  the  last  *hipi  in  whkh  any  6-in. 
guaa  have  been  taomtid,  and  with  the  exception  ol  the  7-5-ln. 
■una  (a  the  "  TtitMna  "  and  "  SwHtmc,"  ihcae  are  the  largeM  gunt 
wkidi  an  trarhed  entMy  by  baad.  (Mar  hand>«mM  gwa  an 


the  4-in.  and  i3-pounder,  which  are  mounted  in  small  cnusejB  aad 

destroyer*. 

■  The  principle*  of  the  6-tn..  4-tn.  and  ti-pounder  mounting*  ate 
•imilar.  The  tear  part  of  the  gun  i*  partially  encloaed  in  a  metal 
cradle,  which  carries  the  recoil  cylinder  and  running  out  ^ring  Ine. 
The  gun  and  cradle  are  balanced  lor  elevation  about  trunnion*  o* 
the  CTadte,  which  lit  into  trunnion  bearings  on  the  carriage.  The 
latter  carrie*  the  elevating  and  training  gear,  ai>d  the  whole  moving 
weight  ia  borne  by  a  pi»-ot  pin  which  routes  on  a  ball  bearing.  The 
gua  recoil*  in  the  line  of  fire,  and  Ibe  energy  of  recoil  is  abaortHd  by 
meaas  of  the  recoil  piston,  who*e  rod  i*  secured  to  the  gun,  paawng 
over  a  valve  key  secured  to  the  cradle,  in  mich  a  way  a*  to  produce 
a  channel  of  vary  ing  sectional  area  through  which  the  liquid  in  tW 
recoil  cylinder  must  pom  from  one  side  of  the  piston  to  the  other. 
Spring*  run  the  gun  out  again  after  firing  into  it*  original  poaitimL 
The  breech  i*  opened  by  the  single  motion  of  a  hand  lever.  A 
"  bare  "  charge  u  used  in  the  6-in.  and  a-in.  gun*,  with  the  de  Bange 
type  of  nbtutation,  while  a  btasa  cartridge  case  has  been  reti^ned 
with  the  la-poundcr,  a*  with  the  earlier  Q.F.  gune. 

FWag  ia  (qr  Jicttfclty.  pereumion  babw  avalUUa  atan  akcmade* 
if  raquind,  aad  tha  cumat  ia  taanUy  tikm  ol  ths  ttynans  ■alna 
of  the  (hip. 

A'fMaj.— The  great  advanoea  recently  nude  !■  aocmqr 
of  fire  have  been  readend  ponible,  to  a  vety  peat  axt«M,  1^ 
(be  use  of  tcleicspic  eightEnK  a|q)antus.  AnugemcDts  an 
made  in  all  modem  sights  for  the  ban  or  daki  whkh  carry 
the  nnge  gnduatioaa  to  be  of  con^derable  lengtli  or  diameter 
retpectively,  ia  order  that  no  dHRculty  may  be  fooad  ia 
ad)aatiiig  tbe  lif^ta  for  every  15  or  50  yd*,  of  ruga.  Ia  tba 
tai^jer  hand-worked  momtings,  where  the  laying  of  the  goa  for 
ctevaiiea  aad  for  direction  la  effected  by  two  men  on  opporit* 
ndnol  tbe  gun,  the  tights  uted  by  them  an  "  aon  connettedl, " 
ceanccted  by  lodt  and  gming  to  <me  another  in  wch  a  wtj 
thai,  initial  paralldktn  of  tbe  axes  of  tbe  two  teleacopea  havta* 
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Fk.  9b-^XvaB  of  ft  9->-iB.  Cm  and  Moudnf.  ** 

A,  Roller  riaf.  C,  Eknting  prem. 

B.  KacnibAr.  H.  SheMUniic  pm. 
CttftCCTdladhlafcit.  K,  Fund  anwuKd  iraak. 

D,  Loadinc  tnjr.  U  Kadial  dwU-lifuoc 

E,  Sh«n  earlier.  _  M,  ' 


type 

1^  Braach  «f«— *'t 


Anal  povder  boist. 
Pi.   BreecS  block. 


Ri,  Tniaincndc 
R»  Traiaioi  cafiab 
T,  Taratabte. 

U,  "  " 


baa  Mcurad,  the  adjuitflwnU  to  sot  made  the  aifhi- 
mut  are  nmulUMaiuly  e&cud  at  the  aght  <n  oppoaiic 
•f  Iba  CHL 

la  pnctioe  witk  ike  64k.  ud       fHBii  wa  MB  is  mpOHible 

to  tlunk  about  ihecoiDddenceof  the  vertical  oom-wuc  with  the 
tarfct,  wUk  aaoUier  man,  who  al»o  fires,  keeps  the  gmx  hid 
lor  devation,  and  b  reaponiible  only  for  the  coioddence  of  tbe 
iMfCt  with  the  horiaoatal  mm  mm.  Tha  la-pouader  baa  one 
Mgbt  osij,  oae  man  bdnf  amridcnd  sufficient  to  keep  the  gun 
hid  for  dcvatioa  wdl  «•  for  diiectioii,  and  to  fii&  It  b 
iiiiciil  that  tha  b^iU  ahall  be  nnaflerifH  by  the  recoQ  of  the 
■un,  ao  that  tbey  can  be  adlBted  up  to  tbe  moTncnt  of  firing 
by  tbe  Bght-«ettcr,  and  that  it  ibaU  not  be  aeocnaiy  for  Cun- 
layer  to  remove  bb  rye  finm  tbe  tdcaoiqie  whUe  tbe  sun  is 
bdog  fired  and  rchMded.  It  is  olio  ctaenlial  that  the  aghu  ahalt 
move  automatically  in  devation  and  direction  with  the  gun. 
Tbeae  two  requirement*  are  eaaily  met  in  tbe  hand-worked 
mounitngi  by  tbe  altacbnent  of  Uw  lights  to  the  cradle,  which 
docs  not  move  on  recoil,  and  rcmaini  constantly  panlM  to  tbe 
gun;  but  in  turret  mountings  the  case  h  more  cotnplicated  and 
involves  greater  complexity  of  gearing. 

The  oioer  turret  NEnting  arrangement  consisted  of  two  horizontal 
■haftft,  one  (or  each  gun,  runoinK  acroia  the  turret,  which  were 
racaled  by  piaion*  fearing  into  racks  (indemcaih  the  gnn^idn, 
the  katier  remaining  of  course  ilwav*  parallel  to  the  nina.  Pinion* 
keyed  to  tbcac  •hafts  gearad  ia  (hdr  rum  into  racks  [armed  on 
vertical  si^tng  cohintm  ia  the  sighiinc  position,  these  column*, 
which  earned  ihe  sqhting  (elescopes,  acconjingly  moving  up  and 
down  with  the  guns.  With  thia  anangement  an  apqteciable  amount 
of  backlash  was  found  to  be  inemtable.  t>wine  to  the  play  between 
the  teeth  of  Ihe  aevenl  racks  and  jMnkms.  and  to  the  torsion  of  the 
jbafta.  and  tha  aiMMemcM  was  aim  open  to  the  obiectiaa  that  ihe 
(rii«MB  war*  mocS  ewaoaad  to  HSMtle  injury  lipm  an  enemy's 
fire.  Tfacae  defects  have  been  very^rBelyobvuted  by  the  "rocking 
motion  4ght«."  wUdi  have  been  fitted  In  the  turrets  of  the  latest 
Bfitisb  batdmipa  and  cruisers.  In  these  sights  a  sighi-bracket  I* 
secuml  to  and  rotates  with  the  trunnion  of  the  tnounfing;  (he 
ri^-canier  and  teiocope  move  along  the  top  of  the  sight-bracket, 
on  a  curved  arc  nf  which  the  trunnion  is  not  the  centre.  When  the 
i(|ht  is  at  zero,  the  telexope  m  parallel  in  the  axis  of  the  gun,  white 
to  adjust  the  light,  the  sijhtorricr  with  telearape  is  moved  akmg 
the  curved  arc    means  Ola  rack  and  pinion  a  distance  corresponding 


to  tbe  graduations  shown  o«  tbe  range  dial.  wUdi  b  coMinttto 

with  the  pinioo. 

OrtMOCliom. —  Tbe  organisation  of  a  large  ship  for  action  it 
bcoesMnly  bigbly  elabomtn.  Among  the  officm,  neat  to  ih* 
captain,  the  tnou  toportant  duties  are  probably  tboae  of  tbt 
fire  contnd  officer.  He  is  in  communication  by  letephone  or 
voice  tube  with  each  of  tbe  levcnl  units  compMing  iba  ^p*! 
annameot.  Tbboffioebusually  filled  Iqr  tbe  gunnery  BeuteBMit. 
In  the  conning  tower  with  tbe  captain  b  tbe  aavigatuig  efficcft 
who  attends  to  tbe  oourae  and  speed  of  Ihe  ship,  ajsistad  by 
petty  officers  to  work  the  wheel  and  engine-room  telcfrapht.  The 
lorpcdo  licuuoant,  or  anothn  officer  at  tbe  twpcdo  director, 
is  also  in  the  conning  t««er,  prepared  to  fire  the  torpedoes  if 
opportunity  off  en.  Other  officers  «f  the  military  brancb.  and 
marine  ol&cers,  an  in  chaifB  of  wious  sections  of  ikt 
"  quarters." 

^  The  rate  of  advance  in  nival  gunnery  has  been  much  arrrlerated 
n'nce  1901,  The  construction  M  the  Dreadnought,"  whifh  cm. 
bodied  a  new  principle  both  in  nature  and  disposition  ol  armament, 
the  riie  of  the  United  Stales  aitd  la[ane*e  navies  to  the  first  rank, 
and  the  practical  experience  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  were  all 
(actors  which  contributed  to  the  increase  «l  the  twrmal  rate  of 
advance  due  to  progress  in  metallurgy  and  engineering  science.  In 
the  Britirii  as  wvll  a*  in  other  navies,  notaMy  thrwe  of  Germany, 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  ever-increased  attention  I*  bciw 
devoted  lo  the  attainment  of  a  rapid  and  airuraie  shell-fire,  and 
tarn  sums  are  being  ex^nded  upon  fii*  control  instrvmenla  and 
elaborate  aiming  and  sighting  appliances.  Slw  <rf  armaments, 
power  of  guns,  resittance  o(  armour,  effiricncy  of  projectiles,  and, 
above  all,  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  fire,  all  aeem  to  be  advancing 
with  giant  strides.  But  there  are  two  important  Ingredients  of 
naval  Kunitery  which  are  not  subject  to  change;  the  bumAn  (actor, 
and  lot  (actor  of  the  elcnwais— wind,  ata  and  weather.  The 
latter  ensures  at  any  rate  tme  thtum  pnint  to  tha  Student  of  the 
Kience.  that  is,  that  |be  exiremc  range  In  actlan  b  limited  ly 
the  m.iximum  distance  at  which  the  enemy  ran  be  clearly  Mtli, 
which  may  be  considered  to  be  a  distance  of  8000  t«  i«,aw  yds. 
The  permanence  of  the  human  (arior  assuraa  that,  however  gteai 
the  advance  in  material,  and,  provided  that  no  gieai  dttcnpaKtrs 
eniat  in  this  respect  bctwucn  wposing  navica,  succcm  at  mu  will  be 
the  lot  of  the  nation  wliuw  o(hccrs  are  the  cookst  and  most  In- 
telliKcnt.  whose  men  are  the  best  disciplined  and  best  intned,  and 
who<e  navy  is  in  all  rcspecU  tht  moat  loriwad  «bh  the  hahlis  ud 
traditions  of  tbe  (n,  —  (S^r>-) 
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(WWVICIAM  STtTEM,  in  gcotogy,  the  sraup  of  >tnt&  whicb 
occur  nomuUy  between  the  Cambrian  below  and  the  Silurian 
above;  it  Is  here  nguded  as  iaduding  in  ascending  Ohler  the 
Arcnlg,  LlaRdeOo,  *mi  CaTadoc  or  Bala  series  (97.1.)-  The 
name  was  introdund  bj  C.  Lapwortb  In  1879  to  embrace  those 
rodu—wcll  developed  in  the  region  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Ordovices— which  had  been  clasg«cl  by  Sir  R.  Murcbison  as 
Lower  Silurian  and  by  A.  Sedgwick  in  his  Cambrian  system. 
The  term  Is  oonvenient  and  well  established,  but  Lower  Slorian 
is  stiU  used  by  some  authors.  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Ordovidaa  and  the  Cambrian  is  not  sharply  defined,  and 
beds  on  the  Tremadoc  horizon  of  the  Cambrian  arc  placed  by 
ma^y  writers  at  the  base  of  the  Ordovidan,  with  good  palaeonto- 
logieal  reasons. 

The  rocks  of  this  system  include  all  types  of  sedimentation; 
when  they  h'c  flat  and  undbturbed,  as  in  the  Baltic  region  and 
Russia,  the  sands  and  clays  are  as  soft  and  incoherent  as  the 
vmilar  rocks  of  Tertiary  age  in  the  south  of  England;  where 
they  have  been  subjected  to  powerful  movements,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  they  are  represented  by  slates,  greywackes,  quartzttes, 
chlorite-,  actinolite-  and  garnet-schists,  amphibolites  and  other 
products  of  metamorphism.  In  Europe  the  type  of  rock  varies 
rapidly  from  point  to  point,  limestones,  shales,  sandstones, 
current-bedded  grits  and  conglomerates  or  their  metamorphosed 
equivalents  are  all  found  within  limited  areas;  but  in  northern 
Europe  particularly  the  paucity  of  limestones  b  a  noteworthy 
feature  in  contrast  with  the  rocks  of  like  age  in  the  south,  and 
StiU  more  with  the  Ordovician  of  North  America,  in  which 
limestones  aie  laevaknt.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in 
north-west  England,  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  there  are  enormous 
developments  of  contemporaneous  lavas  and  tuffs  and  their 
metamorphosed  representatives;  tuffs  occur  also  in  Brittany, 
and  lavas  on  a  large  scale  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

Dislrihutioti. — The  Ordovidan  system  is  widely  distributed. 
The  accompanying  map  indicates  rou^y  the  relative  portions 
of  the  prindpal  land-masses  and  seas,  but  it  must  be  accepted 
with  reserve. 

A  study  of  the  foaaih  appears  to  point  to  the  existence  of 
definite  faunal  repou  or  nuine  huSm.  Tbt  Ordovidan  rocks 


waters,  embracing  China,  Siberia  and  the  Himalayas;  ceiK 
cerning  the  last-named' marine  area  not  much  is  known.  In 
the  opposite  direction,  the  Baltic  ba^  may  have  communicated, 
thiougb  Greenland,  with  the  North  American  and  Arctic  seas. 
Over  central  and  eastern  North  America  another  large  body 
of  water  probably  lay,  with  open  oomrnvnicatlons  irtth  the  n»th 
and  west,  and  with  a  mon  coutiicted  connexioa  with  the 


Atlantic  sea.  The  tagoooal  character  oTioais  of  the  neb  of 
the  Tunguska  region  of  Siberia  may  perhaps  be  indiaitive  of 
continental  border  conditions  in  that  quarter. 

Some  of  the  prindpal  subdivisions  of  the  Ordovkian  rocka 
are  enumerated  in  the  taUe.  Owing  to  the  univemi  diatiihu- 
tion  of  the  graptoUtse,  the  corrdation  of  widely  wptntcd 
areas  has  been  rendered  possible  wherever  the  muds  and  shales, 
in  which  their  remains  are  preserved,  are  found.  Where  they 
are  absent  the  cotrebtlon  of  the  minor  local  subdivisioas  of 
disUDt  depodu  b  more  difficult.   In  Great  BriUin,  thrmqll 
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Trenudocbcds,Cer<i/0^^bedi,  and  beds  with  Stifema-Wtbb  fauna  here  regarded  as  Cambrian:  not  invariabty  praaeat. 


of  the  British  Isles  seem  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  North 
Atlantic  sea  which  embraced  also  the  north  of  France  and 
Belgium.  Confluent  with  this  sea  on  the  east  was  a  rather 
peculiar  bann  which  included  Bohemia,  southern  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,,  the  eastern  Alps,  Thuringia,  Fichtclgebirge  and  the 
Keller  Wald.  Another  European  basin,  probably  separated 
from  (he  Bohemian  or  Meditemi^ean  sea  in  early  Ordovidan 
times,  lay  over  the  Baltic  region,  Scandinavia,  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces and  north  Germany,  and  communicated  eastwards  by 
my  of  Rusiiaa  Pctoud  and  central  Russia  with  far  eastern 


C.  Lapworth  and  his  school,  and  J.  E.  Marr  and  the  Cambridge 
school,  and  in  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic  region,  through 
W.  C.  Brtigger,  S.  A.  Tulberg,  F.  Schmidt  and  others,  the  ommI 
elaborate  subdiviuon  of  the  (tedovidan  rocks  has  been  attained. 

la  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Runia,F.  Schmidt  describes  the  foQow- 
ing  ttage»,  in  descenditu  order:  (Stage  F)  the  Lyckholm  and 
BorUio  ilm  zones,  a  highly  IbiuUferoua  leriet,  eouivalent  to  the 
MiddleBalaof  BritatD-.nutny  of  the  Umcatones  are  largely  formed  of 
RkfM»p»rtUa  and  other  calcaicoua  algae.  (E)  Weaenbeig  anoe— 
Bata.  (D)  lewe  and  Kegri  aone.  (C)  Itler  faeda,  Kuckera  Shale 
(bituroinBua  limestones  and  wails  »BiBMdMefef),  riihinnaphMrill 
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Bmestoiw— Upper  Orthocentite  HmcMone  of  ft*Jtn.  (B)  Ortho- 
eeratite  CVapnatca)  limestone— Onttoceratitfr'BaeMbtte  of  Sweden, 
GUiKonitic  bncstane,  GUnconicic  nnd  (QmnAi^.  The  ktt- 
~  wjHt  npocM  oq  OtmlHiM  Die^mim*  Aula,  1  Wbila  tbe 


 __t  ncl»  in  Scuia.  tKe  Bfthic  ptoyiacel,siid  Bbnll-ceiitnJ 

ITuiili  III  nodtiturbed  and  tevtl-bedded,  tnoae  on  me  vestern  ilde 
•f  the  Scandinavian  axi*  and  in  the  Urals  have  suffered  movement 
flj^^^tK  metamorphosed  into  schists,  phyllites,  quartzite,  marble, 
tte.;  and,  especially  in  Scandinavia,  have  been  extensively  ihrult. 
The  Bohemian  Ordovieian,  "  stage  D  "  of  Barrande,  coniMsta  mainly 
of  greywackesand  ehales  with  (omcironstone  beds  and  eruptive  rocta 
la  the  lower  parts.  In  Germany  the  only  large  areas  are  found  in  the 
Tburinger  Wald,  Ficbtelgeblrge,  Frantenwalil  .uid  Vtn;iljiid.  Mhcire 
thcv  consist  principally  of  unfossililL-roiii  ■.  v  i.  1  .  .  irnl  shales 
•ritli  some  oolites  and  gtauconitic  ironstone  d  ii  .  ■  In  iM-.:  Ivtr 

part.  They  are  divisible  into  the  Haupischief*  r  or  i.c^i.t  j-hii-lLr  and 
the  0(>  r-Tnurinait  beds  above,  and  the  Griiyclschielor  and  Untar- 
Tliuiingit  liciU  Dclow,  which  rest  upon  the  Lcitmilzscliieier  of 
the  Euloma-Niobc  (CambrLin)  horizon.  Across  norlhorn  RiiSiria 
Oldovician  roclis  cover  .\  great  att-a ;  ihuy  con-i^l  of  tl.iys,  Lltiimin- 
OIM*ikI  calcareous  sh.tlf^'^.  !^likU  and  nurls,  whiiih  in  llie  Ur^l  ri  j^joa 
iHtve  been  metamorphosed;  the  liutiowLi  sandstone  of  Kus.<ia(l 
IMMd  u  of  this  age.  In  north-wc^t  Krance  this  system  is  represented 
Mftntany  and  Normandy  by  the  slates  of  Riadan,  the  gris  de  May, 
nfeliAMtu  d  calyminet  (with  an  ironstone  bed  at  the  base)  and  we 
^fa  aWMrfcatw.  In  the  Ardennei  are  the  s^usUt  it  CemUoax, 
■MtiiiCDpcia  gnptolitic  shatei  of  Arente  a^  Sandstones  and  shale* 
wcarin  Languedoc,  and  various  rocc*  m  the  Pyreneei.  In  the 
Iberiui  peninsula  Ordovician  racks  are  widely  qiread,  vepceKnted 
by  inddstone^  slates  and  ihaleS  covering  the  whole  a  tne  period: 
aey  are  well  developed  b  Astarla  and  GaKcia.  In  the  eastern  Alps 
about  Craz  are  found  calcareous  shales  with  crinoids,  the  "  Schock- 
dkalk "  and  "  Semriacher "  shales;  the  Marthcner  beds  of  the 
Camic  Alps  are  o(  this  age.  In  China  (Kiang^su,  Kian-cliane),  in 
Burma  (Mandalay)  and  in  the  Himalayas  (Niti  and  Spiti)  Ordo- 
vieian  fosnl-bearing  rocks  are  knon'n. 

On  the  North  American  continent  Ordovician  rocks  cover  a  vrty 
large  area  in  the  central,  eastern  and  njnhern  part^  'iMrih  ol  Ini,  I'l'). 
Aa  regards  tba  classification  a'ui  coirelatios  oi  iha  siist^,  m.xh 
iSangt  in  character  from  point  to  point,  as  b  natural  over  so  (arse  an 
area,  much  remains  to  b«  done.  In  the  table  the  divisions  of  the 
■yautn  that  obtain  in  the  New  York  district  are  enumcnted;  but 
in  each  state  them  is  a  local  nomenclature  for  the  beds.  Thus  in 
Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  we  find  (■)  Lower  Magneuan  lime- 
Stone,  St  Pern's  sandstone;  (a)  Trenton  limestone,  Galena  hme- 
stoae;  (3}  Hudson  river  shales:  In  Arkan&s,  the  California  or 
MarneaMn  limestone,  Saccamidal  Uroestone,  Ixard  limestone  and 
Bayou  linKstonej  in  Oklahoma,  the  Artwckle  limestone, 
Simpson  series,  Vicda  limestone  and  Sylvan  shales;  and  in  east 
Tennessee,  the  Chickamauga  limestone,  Athens  shale,  Tellia  sand- 
Mone,  Sievier  shale  and  Bay*  sandstone.  In  Masnchnsetts  there 
an  rannnnirt  series  of  ichistt  wUch  ham  been  SMignnri  to  thm 
poiod.  In  WMt  Virginia  are  the  MartuMburg  shales  (1000  ft.  or 
morel.  laCsnada  the  Ordovician  rocks  (Quebecgroup)  are  thicklj/ 
deveutped.  In  the  upper  division  there  are  the  km-est  of  the  Anticosti 
Umettones,  the  Htidson  river  beds,  nnd  Trenton  timestoDe;  to  the 
middle  diviunn  belong  the  CcenapmfHu  shales;  and  the  ktwer 
division  conststa  of  the  Levis  sh^es  with  Sillery  beds  at  the  base 
In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  the  lower  and  upper  division* 
of  the  Cobcqidd  group,  a  series  of  shales,  quartzites  and  conglomcr- 
esea  with  jgneoua  rociia.  In  the  polar  regions  Onlovician  nxks  are 
npiiaioniilliji  lliiiTii  iiTiiii  limestone  in  Boothia  and  Kins  William's 
Laod;  by  Hnxstoaes  with  Caryoejutit  pantlum  in  east  Greenland; 
and  in  tbe  Barrow  Straits  by  beds  with  Atapkiu  and  Uaclurea. 

In  North  Africa  Ordovician  rocks  are  probably  present,  and  in 
New  Zealand  the  Arorerc  series  (Wanaka  group),  and  in  Australia 
(Vktoria)  the  graptolitic,  gold-bearing  shales  and  slates  belong  to 
this  period.  During  this  p^iod  thetn  appears  to  have  been  a  general 
tendency  for  the  sea  to  transgress  on  the  land,  a  tendency  which 
increased  towards  its  chise,  e^MdaDy  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
(Europe  and  the  Appalachian  regions).  One  U  the  results  of  this 
movement  was  the  interchanKe  and  commingling  of  many  previously 
•naiated  tannal  groups.  About  the  beginoing  (rf  the  pcnod  the  sen 
wTtbdrcw  from  tlie  land  in  Texas  and  south  oTthe  Raclcjr  Mountains. 
The  folding  of  the  Appalachians  was  in  progress  early  m  Ordovician 
limes  andlaterin  the  period  the  first  symptoms  of  toe  Scanditmvian 
and  British  foUing  set  in. 

Yelcamc  Acthity. — ^This  period  was  one  of  great  volcanic 
activity  In  Kvml  widdy  squnted  regions.  "  In  Ayrshire 
and  the  south-western  districts  (of  the  southern  uplands),  where 
tbe  vokaak  constituents  attain  a  great  development,  they 
«otiBiBt  ct  huAe  lavas  (diabase,  &c.),  with  intercalated  tuffs 
and  ag^ometates.  A  chaiscteristtc  feature  of  these  lavss  is 
the  devdopment  of  ellipsi^dal  or  pillow-stnicture  in  tbem. 
TUi  vtAaiae  platform  a[f>ean  to  underlie  the  Silurian  region 
tm  10  area  M  at  least  aooo  sq.  m.,  inasmuch  as  It  comes  to 
tba  uuUet  wheKVcr  the  osau  of  the  antidinea  bring  up  suffi- 


ciently de^  parts  of  the  foiaatiou.  It  b  thus  one  of  the  most 
extensive  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  andent  volcanic  tracts 
of  Eun^  "  (Sir  A.  Gdkie,  Text-boo^  ej  Gtoloiy,  4th  ed.  vol.  ii. 
p.  951).  In  the  west  of  England  and  in  Wales  there  wu  :ilso 
a  very  active  volcanic  centre..  In  the  Snowdon  district  tbousandt 
of  feet  of  contemporaneous  felsitic  lavas  and  tufis  occur  in  the 
Bala  beds;  while  in  Cader  Idris,  the  Arenig  Mountains  and 
the  Anns  there  an- similar  en^tions  of  felsitic  and  ihyolitic 
tavas,  tu&  and  ag^omcratefr— probaUy  many  of  tbem  sub- 
marine— interstratified  in  the  Arenig  formation.  In  tbe  Lake 
district  a  great  seriea  of  lavss  and  ashes — the  Borrowdale 
series — was  erupted  during  the  middle  of  the  period;  the  earlier 
eSueioas  wen  andesitic,  tbe  later  ones  fdsitic  and  Tbytditic. 
In  Iidand  the  Arenig  lams  of  Tyrone  resemble  some  of  those 
in  Scotland.  Volcanic  roclu  (poiphyiitcs,  syenites  and  lavas) 
occur  in  considerable  force  in  the  Ordovician  rocks  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunsvidc  and  New  Zealand.  Tufls  of  this 
age  are  found  in  Brittany,  and  diabase  in  Bohemia. 

The  ttoaamie  fniMOs  obtained  from  rock*  of  this  period  include 
gold  in  Austnlis,  New  Zealand  and  Wales;  iron  ore  in  France; 
lead  and  rinc  from  the  Galena  and  Trenton  horizons  in  Wisconsin, 
lowm  and  Illinois:  manganese  In  Arfcansaa;  oil  and  gas  from  the 
Trenton  stase  In  Ohio  and  east  Indiana;  loaAng  slates  and  slate 
pencils  in  Wales  and  the  Lake  district:  limestone  in  Great  Britain 
and  Tennessee;  phosphate  beds  in  Wales  and  Tennessee:  marble 
in  the  Appalachian  district;  graphite  (plumbago)  in  the  Lake 
district;  and  ja^Kr  in  Wales  and  southern  Scotland. 

Ordovician  Life. — Compared  with  the  preceding  Cambriai) 
period,  the  Ordovician  is  remarkable  for'  tbe  great  expansion 
In  numbers  and  variety  of  organisms,  a{>ir{  from  the  fact  that 
fossils  are  betttf  preserved  in  the  youngur  formsUons. 

All  the  great  classes  of  mollusks  «-urc  tt:pre*ented,  t!he  niast  mrmer- 
0V4  bring  the  bracbiopods.  which,  in  addition  to  tho  Ample  fomaol 
tiK-  Cambrian,  b^an  at  this  time  to  develop  nMre-bcarinc  gencia 

iChoneics,  OrtkU,  Orlkisiiia.  Stropkomena,  CVubiiJ,  Schisolrela, 
'vmmboniles,  Rafiiusmiina,  LeptaeTl/l.Zytospita).  l  lie  g.)*leroru-ji1s 
nciv  dr-vclnped  nil  the  leading  types  of  shtll  {FUiirolomariu.  Omp'ialo- 
trochui)',  but  both  this  class  and  the  peletjpodi  (Lyrodnma, 
Cknadonla,  Modtotopiit)  were  subordinate  in  importance  lu  tlic 
ccph.ilopods.  These  mollusks  were  probably  the  nio-^t  powerful 
livin);  cre.nlLircs  in  the  Ordovician  seas;  siraight-shelli^d,  slightly 
cur\'-cl,  and  n^iiiilnid  forms  predotninated  {Orlhoccras,  Cytaceras, 
Gyrnerra!,  Ttoclu-lilcs,  Endoetras,  Litocerai,  Lttuibs,  ArlmiKeras), 
Sonic  of  the  slraijfht  shells  were  of  enormous  size,  12  to  15  It.  long 
and  as  much  as  1  ft.  in  diameter,  in  the  widtit  part.  Trilobites  were 
prcwnt  in  great  abundance,  ami  in  this  perii>d  they  reached  the 
cli[Ti^ix  of  their  development.  In  the  lnwer  st.ipL'  nv  find  Agnoitu!, 
Cclymenf.  Asapkus.  lllaetius,  Platopuria;  on  iho  I.I  ni'!.  iln  horiion, 
Ctlymene,  Asuphut.  Megaiaspa,  Dalnianilis:  anil,  >iinimic, 
Ttiitudeus  and  ilamalonolns.  In  the  transition  ^one  between 
Ordovician  and  Cambrian,  Cfralopyge.  Euioma,  Niobe,  flourished. 
Other  important  Kenera  are  Ofyfio,  Cknrurus,  Hurpts,  Acidaspis. 
Oitracods  (Ltferiitia,  Beyrichta),  cyprids  (Bairdia.  U<wecypris\ 

Ehyllocsrids  (wrofMcnrir,  Petiocarts),  cirripeds  (ZiC^tdMof nu], audi 
Iter,  -etuypterida  represented  other  crustacean  groups,  TW 
tnyotaam,  Slom^opora,  Uonlieulipora.  Phylloporina,  FenesldlawaA 
othm,  were  abundant  and  frequently  formed  beds  of  timeStOMt 
Among  the  (.-chinoderms  the  cy&toids  were  the  most  promiHCM 
(I'u-urecyslis,  Arislocyslu)  and  at  thb  period  reached  their  dimax; 
cniioids  iAicktuocrinus,  DtTidrocrinut)  became  more  important; 
wliile  ophiuroids,  echiru»ds  [BolhrieeidarU)  and  osten^ls  {TMJiwItr, 
PolatasUri  made  their  appearaitce.  CaTa\»  (Sirepidatma,  CWbmi- 
MOfis)  were  icaroe, and spMiDCs  {AwtMpiMm,  Oirjospcntia,  Anhae^ 
eyitkut)  were  not  fwrticularly  important;  SeetfiofuiUtt,  iKkadtUi, 
are  well-known  fowls  dotUitfully  referred  to  thn  group.  Radiolaria 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  certain  beds  of  chert,  and  foraminifcrt 
have  been  observed.  TIic  remarkable  group,  the  graptolites,  evi- 
dently inhabited  the  sea--  in  conntless  numbers  and  have  left  tbeit 
remains  in  the  dark  ohali";  of  this  period  all  over  the  world.  At  this 
liinr  ilic  ili|iTif>iiiili.iri  (<>rn.s  alone  were  represented  by  such  genetaas 
Ti'Mv:.-:,''.'!'',  Pi::.  !/:'■.:"•.  pi  at.  Didymotraplus,  DkeUorrapiiu,  Dipio- 
pr.p!:i!  .ini\  'ithrr\.  Ot  i;rirat  interest  ar*  the  earliest  Itnown  indica- 
titins  of  vt  riet.raie  life  in  the  form  ot  dermal  plates  and  teeth  of  fish- 
likforgiiil-di-fronilheOrdo'vicianofColorado,  The  ttrrestrial  life 
of  i)ie  period  is  very  mcagidv  represented  by  the  remains  of  land 
pli  n  I  > ,  mostly  poorly  prestmd  in  certain  sandstones,  and  by  scorpions 
and  K  vorat  orders  of  usects,  Pnloelmtx  (Sweden),,  f afawMaflfna 
(Colorado). 

One  of  the  most  striking  fact*  brought  out  by  the  Study  of  the 
distribtition  of  Oidovidan  fosuls  is  the  wide  range  of  the  nortbem  or 
*•  periarctic  *'  faunal  assemblage.  ^This  periarctic  fauna  prevails  over 
titt  whole  worid— so-far  as  onrptescnt  knowledge  shows— «ith  the 
esceprion  ar  the  peculiar  fiohennn  or  Meditsmnoan  ngion,  whidi 
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ladadw  north- wnt  mnd  uath«eM  France.  Sp«in,  lUly,  tV  Ai^. 
the  RektdfebirsCi  cut  Thuringia,  Marz  an<]  Rlicnish  Mountains. 

AUT  HOB  I  TIES.— Sir  R,  1.  Murchisoti.  Siiurfin  Syilcm  (iSjq)  and 
Siluna  j[lBS4>  1867);  A.  Sedfi"if';,  Synnpsii  oj  ihc  Oasnficalion  ej 
Oie  BritithPalaeoioU  Kocks  <,\i -?.'■) .  J.  V,:\nanilc.  Sy^t'cn-.f  idunmdu 
(tutrt  la  B«Um»  fi85»-l88rh  1-  J.  Hl£~\>v.  Th- ■■■ymi  .s^'un'fiu 
(London.  l86«)i  J.  E.  Man-,  n,- t '7.  '  ■  ■.  aad' 

SilmnoM  Sock*  (CanbridBc  tS>:j',    1  ;    !     1  '  '  :  tbe 

Geological  DiMiiDuUonof  tlic  Rhabdophur.i,' Jnnufj  .ii  ^al. 
Aid.  Kf.  5,  vola.  iti..  !v..  v..  vi.  (1679-1880):  B.  N.  Peach.  1.  Hurne, 
!.J,  H.Teall."  TheSluruin  Rocks  of  Great  Britain."  vol.  i,,  Scotbfid. 
Ctat.  Survtj  (1899);  F.  Ftccb  and  othm,  "  LuhacA  geog- 


See  abo  Cahbmun  and  Silukian  Ststbxs.  CJ-  A.  H.) 

OSDU  (anc.  Catyora,  wbett  the  "  Ten  Thousand  "  embarked 
for  home),  a  town  od  the  N.  coast  of  Minor,  bctweea  Samsun 
uid  Kensund,  connected  with  Z&ra,  and  so  with  Sivas,  by  a 
carriage  road,  and  with  Constantlmqile  and  Trebizond  by 
Meamer.  Pop.  about  6000,  more  than  half  Christian.  Ordu  hu 
eiceptiOMUIy  good  Greek  schools,  and  a  growing  trade  !n  filberts. 

OBDDIM  -  NASBCHORUt.  ATHAXASY  LAVREHTEVICH 
(^1680),  Rta^bu  MattWMin,  was  tbe  ion  of  a  poor  official  at 
Rikov,  iriw  taw  to  It  that  his  ion  was  taught  Latin,  German  and 
malbonatics.  Alhanasy  began  hts  public  career  in  i64ia»one 
ot  the  delineators  o{  the  new  Russo-Swedish  frootier  alter  the 
peace  «f  Stolbova.  Even  then  he  had  a  great  nputation  at 
Moscow  as  one  who  thonw^ily  uodeiatood  "  German  ways  and 
things."  He  was  one  of  the  first  Muscovites  who  diligently 
collected  foreign  books,  and  we  hear  of  as  many  as  sixty-nine 
Latin  works  being  sent  to  him  at  one  lime  from  abroad.  He 
attraaed  the  attention  of  the  young  tsar  Alexius  by  his  rcsource- 
fuhieas  during  the  Pskov  lebcUion  5l  1650,  which  hie  succeeded  in 
localiaing  by  personal  Influence.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Swedish  War,  Otduin  was  appointed  to  a  high  command,  in  which 
he  displayed  striking  ability.  In  1657  he  was  appointed  minister- 
plenipoientiaiy  to  treat  with  the  Swedes  on  the  Narova  river. 
He  was  the  only  Riatian  statesmtBof  the  day  irith  sufBcfcntfore- 
tight  to  grasp  the  fitct  that  the  Baltic  seaboard,  or  even  a  part 
of  it,  was  worth  more  to  Muscovy  than  ten  times  the  same 
amount  of  territoiy  in  Lithuania,  and,  despite  ignorant  Jealousy 
.  a(  his  ooUeaguea,  succeeded  (Dec.  1658)  in  concluding  a 
three-years'  truce  whereby  the  Muscovites  were  left  in  possession 
ot  an  their  conquests  in  Livonia.  In  ifite  he  was  sent  as  pleni- 
potentiaiv  to  a  second  congress,  to  convert  the  truce  of  1658 
into  a  permanent  peace.  He  advised  that  the  truce  with  Sweden 
■heuld  lie  prolonged  and  Charles  II.  of  England  invited  to 
mediate  a  northern  peace,  finally  he  laid  stress  upon  the 
Immense  importance  of  Uvonla  for  the  devebpment  of  Rusuan 
trade.  On  being  overruled  he  retired  from  the  negotiations. 
He  was  the  chief  plenipotentiaty  at  the  abortive  congress  of 
Durovicha,  which  met  in  1664,  to  terminate  the  Russo-Polisb 
War;  and  Et  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  hi*  superior 
ability  and  great  tenacity  of  purpose  that  RuMia  succeeded  in 
concluding  with  Poland  the  advantageous  truce  of  Andrussowo 
(Feb.  II,  1667).  On  hts  return  to  Russia  he  was  created 
a  boyar  of  the  fiat  doss  and  entrusted  with  the  direction 
of  tbe  forrign  oflScc,  with  tbe  title  of  "  Guardbn  ti  the  great 
TsarUi  Seal  and  Dhrector  of  the  great  Imperial  Offices."  He 
was,  in  fact,  the  first  Russian  chancellor.  It  was  Orduln  who 
first  abolished  the  ooemus  system  of  toUs  on  exports  and  imports, 
and  established  a  combination  of  native  merchants  for  pionwting 
direct  commercial  relations  between  Sweden  and  Russia.  He 
also  set  on  foot  a  postal  system  between  Muscovy,  Courlandand 
PoUnd,  and  introduced  gazettes  and  bills  of  exchange  into 
Russia.  With  his  name,  too,  b  associated  the  building  of  the 
first  Rtissian  merchant -vessels  on  the  Dvina  and  Volga.  But  his 
whole  offidal  career  was  a  constant  struggle  with  narrow  routine 
and  personal  jealousy  on  Ihc  part  of  the  boyars  and  cicrlu  of  tbe 
ooundl.  He  was  last  employed  in  the  negotiations  lor  con- 
firming the  truce  of  Andrussowo  {September  1669;  March  1670). 
In  January  1671  wc  hear  of  him  as  in  attendance  upon  the  tsar 
ga  tbe  occasion  of  hb  second  marriaee;  but  in  February  tbe 
•ame  year  he  was  disnuKd,  and  withdrew  to  the  Kmipetsky 


monastery  near  Kkv,  where  be  took  the  toonre  under  the  naiM 
of  Antony,  and  occupied  himself  with  good  wotlu  till  bii  jkaih 
In  iiSSo.  In  many  things  he  anticipated  Peter  tbe  Great.  He 
was  absolutely  Incorruptible,  thus  standing,  morally  as  well  as 
intellectually,  far  above  the  level  of  bis  age. 

Sec  S.  M.  Solovev,  Hul*ry  ofRiutia  (RuLj,  vol.  ».  (St  Petenbnr^ 
i895,Kq.):  V.  Ikonnikov, "  BioKrs[rfiyo(<>duin-NBihchok)B  "  Ua 
JlMUjbaw.SlanM,  Not.  11-13)  (StPetcnburg,  1883)-,  R.  Niibet  Baia, 
rA«  Fmt  JImnuwu  (London,  1905,  chap*.  4  and  6).  (R-  N.  B.) 

6BBBR0,  a  town  of  Sweden,  ca|Ntal  of  the  district  (Ua)  o( 
Orebro,  lying  on  both  banks  of  the  Svart  A  a  mile  above  its  entiance 
into  Lale  HJelmar,  135  m.  W.  of  Stockholm  by  raiL  Pop.  (1900), 
33,013.  In  great  part  rebuilt  since  a  hre  in  i8s4,  ithasaroodcn 
appearance.  An  ancient  castle,  however,  with  four  round  towers, 
remains  on  an  island  In  the  stream.  It  is  used  as  a  maseun. 
There  may  be  mentioned  also  the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  of  the 
1  jth  century;  and  tbe  King's  House  {Ktmfutuga),  an  old  and 
picturesque  timber  building.  In  front  of  the  modem  town  hall 
stands  a  statue, by  Karl  GusuvQvamstrOm(i8io-i867),af  the 
patriot  Engclbrccht  (d.  1436],  who  was  bom  here.  Tbe  Swedish 
lefwroen  <d  the  t6th  century,  Olaus  and  Lasrenthn  Petri,  an 
oomtneaiotatcd  by  an  obelisk.  C^vbrois  iadoeeoonnexioawith 
the  iion-mhiuig  district  of  central  Sweden;  ft  has  mcchanfcal 
woiis  and  a  technical  college.  A  large  trade  ts  carried  on,  hf 
way  of  tbe  Orebro  cinal  and  lakea  HJelmac  and  Utiar,  with 
Stockholm. 

Orebrowasfnesistencebitheitthcentuiy.  Its  castle,  emtcd 
by  Birger  Jari  in  the  tjth  century,  played  an  Important  part  hi 
the  early  annals  of  Sweden;  and  no  fewer  than  twenty  dicta 
or  important  assemblies  were  held  cither  in  the  caitle  or  in  the 
town.  Such  woe  the  Orebro  etncUium  of  1537,  the  diet  of  IS40 
in  which  the  crown  was  declared  hereditary,  and  that  of  tSio 
when  Bemadotte  was  elected  crown  prince. 

ORB-DRESSINO.  one  of  the  principal  prooesaee  in  tho  work 
of  mining  (9 1 ).  When  the  miner  hoists  his  ore'  to  the  surface,  lh« 
conuined  metal  may  be  dthei  in  the  native  unoombined  states 
at,  tot  example,  uriva  (old,  native  silver,  nattva  copper, 
or  combined  with  other  suhataacea  forming  minerals  ^  mote 
or  less  COm[^x  composition,  as,  for  example,  telluride  of  gold, 
sulphide  of  silver,  sulphide  of  copper.  In  both  cases  the 
valuable  mineral »  always  associated  with  miaeials  of  no  value. 
Tbt  province  of  tbe  ore-dresser  is  to  scfiante  tbe  **  valnei  " 
from  tbe  waste— for  example,  quarts,  felspar,  caldtc— by  median- 
tcal  means,  obtaining  thereby  "  concentrates  "  and  "  tailings." 
The  province  of  tbe  metallurgist  is  to  extract  the  pure  metal 
from  tbe  concentrates  by  chemical  means,  with  or  witbont  tba 
aid  of  beat.  There  are  also  a  number  of  non-netaUk  minerals 
which  do  not  have  any  value,  or  at  best  do  not  reach  their  bigbett 
value  until  they  have  been  subjected  to  some  form  of  mechanical 
prcparaiioo;  among  them  are  diamonds,  graphite,  corundum, 
garnet,  osbotos  and  coal.  Ore-drcsdng,  for  the  porposes  of  this 
article,  may  be  divided  Into  three  parts:  (ij  properties  of 
minerals  which  render  aid  in  tbdr  sqiaration;  (3}  sin^  opto- 
tions;  (3)  operations  combined  to  form  jirnrvri  or  rnUli. 


t.  The  ipattjtc  panty  <d  mincrati  varies  pcatly,  utne  beiiS 
heavy,  other*  Iwht.  The  rate  of  settling  in  water  is  affected  by  tte 
■peciiie  gravity  in  this  way;  of  two  pacticles  of  the  msse  jk--^^— 
■ue  hut  diflcrem  ipccific  gravhy,  tbe  heavier  seCtka  mom 
rapidly  than  tbe  lifter,  wfaUe  of  two  particlM  of  dillaent  spcdfie 
gravity  vdiicb  settle  at  the  mrae  rate  im  water,  that  of  U^mt  specific 
gravity  is  of  ■nailer  dianctsr  than  tbe  otbcr.  The  mme  M*» 
ments  are  trae  in  i^ard  to  MttUng  in  air,  and  in  R^rd  to  maoMBtmn 
in  air  when  tbe  twrticlce  an  tbrawa  out  in  a  horlaoatal  diwction. 
Cahur,  lutlrt  oaAjrottiKn  are  of  e^ccial  value  la  hawl-|Mcfciag.  to  aid 
the  eye  in  wlectMg  tho  niner^  sonflit.  Insuoces  are.  of  coloon. 
the  vhitc  of  quaru.  tbe  pale  straw  cokiur  of  felifttr.  tbe  dull  yellow 
of  Ilmonite,  the  bnss  >-ett<iw  of  chalcoOTritc,  the  pale  metallic  ycDow 
of  pyrite;  of  lustres,  the  vitreous  of  qoart^  the  adamantW  of 
diamond  and  ceniMiie,  tba  ttiiaaui  of  blende,  the  earthy  o(  Knemte, 
and  the  metallic  of  pyrite:  and  of  fractures,  tbe  dcavan  plsasa  « 
felspar  and  galena,  the  coochmlal  (lactureof  quaru  ana  pyrite,  the 
granubir  of  some  forma  of  masietitc  and  blende.  UapnHsm  u  a 
mon  direct  and  rimple  method  of  separating  minerals  where  ft  H 
available.  TliedlOTvetythatbytheBseotetectro-aiagiwtsofgwt 

*  The  0;  Eng.  word  was  tra,  corre^nding  with  Da-  esr,  the  orWa 
of  which  w  ankiuwii.  Thefon»"<nn"  ripwsaate  ftaOBa^ar, 
brass;  cL  Lat.  aa,  Skt.  ayoi. 
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FiC  1.— Bblw  Breaker 

a.  Movable  jaw. 

b,  ^xedjaw. 


oaiflcnb  (emoty  wprftJ  u  non-RiBKnettc  are  attracted, 
.._ .  .ade  it  powibb  to  Mpente  aeveral  claaMs  of  miiwral*  prewnt 
ia  aa  on:  for  ecanple.  the  nronxly  nunictic  miDera)  may  nrst  br 
takni  ant,  then  the  miidly  mapietic,  ana  bm  the  weaUy  ma^nrnc 
the  r>oo- magnetic  being  left  behind.  AJhtim  acti  when  bnfhily 
bumiibtd  panicle*  of  Bold  uauing  with  the  Mud  from  the  namp 
tolll  cone  in  contact  wnn  an  amalgamated  copper  plate,  for  ihey  are 
isataiitly  piatad  with  mercury  and  adhere  to  the  copper,  while  the 
nnid  ia  cartfad  forward  by  the  water.  In  thii  way  a  very  perfect 
■eparationof  tbegold  from  theiand  iteRectcd.  In  the  South  Alncan 
diawoad  fields  it  has  been  found  that  if  the  diamond- bearing  aand 
b  taken  in  a  stream  of  water  over  a  anmh  wrfacc  covered  anth  a 
nitabtc  coating  of  pta*e,  the  dl—onda  wiH  adhere  to  tW  freue 
wMfe  tbc  Mod  doe*  not. 

X.  The  Goocentratioo  of  orei  alway*  proceodi  by  "trm  or  (tagett. 
Thna  the  ore  mint  be  cniihed  before  tlw  minerals  can  be  teparaied, 
and  certain  preliminary  step*,  auch  aannngand  claMdv- 
ing,  muM  precede  the  final  opcratnna  which  produce  the 
'finwhed  coocentraiea.  The  more  unportant  of  thCM 
rimple  operatioiu  will  now  be  de«cribed 

The  ore  ai  mined  conuin*  the  valuable  mineral!  attached  to  and 
endooed  In  lumpa  of  waste  rock  The  province  of  rrasAinf  or  di*> 
iatcsrating  i*  to  •ever  or  unlock  the  valoei  from  the  waste  to  that 

the  methods  of  aepaiation 
■re  ibea  able  to  part  the 
one  fron  the  other  In 
crushing  ores  it  is  found 
wiie  lo  progrMS  by  ataBos, 
coane  cnuning  bnng  best 
done  by  one  claM  of 
machine,  iqediunt  by 
another,  and  fine  by  a 
third.  Coarw  crowing  u 
acGomidislied  by  breakers  of 
the  Blake  type  (fig  i)oro( 
the  Gates  Comet  type  (fig 
3).  All  ol  these  machines 
break  by  direct  pressure, 
caused  by  a  movable  jaw. 
«  (figs.  T.  3).  approaching  towards  and  receding  from  a  fixed  jaw,  b 
The  largest  «ie  ever  feo  to  a  breaker  is  34  m  in  diametor,  and  the 
•oiallesi  size  to  whKb  the  finest  crushing  commonly  done  by  these 
machines  brinn  the  ore  u  about  ]  in  diameter.  The  machine  1* 
generally  suppRed  with  ore  in  lumps  not  larger  than  9  in  in  diameter, 
and  crushes  tiicffl  to  about  i|  in  indiameter  Medium^mze  crushing 
is  done  mostly  by  rolls  or  tleam  stamps.  R^ls 
(fig.  3)  crxiih  by  diiTct  pressure  caused  by  the 
ore  being  drawn  between  two  revolving  rolls 
held  closely  together  They  make  the  least 
fine  slimes  ot  fines  to  be  lost  inthe subsequent 
treBiment.  and  are  therefore  preferred  for  all 
bnt  tie  mineral*  The  tteam  iliiMp  works  ypon 
the  Mine  principle  at  a  (team  hammer,  the 
pestle  being  forced  down  by  steam  presnitv 
•Vfl  acting  through  piiton  and  cylinder  mh  great 

.  fV-~,  enishing  fotn.hi  th<  mortar    Steam  stamps 
\[  \  '     have  been  very  successful  with  the  native 
Ci*       copper  rock,  because  they  break  up  the  Utile 
leave*,  flakes  and  filament*  <rf  copper,  and 
tender  them  snsceptible  of  concern  ration, 
_  _  whKh  rtrfls  do  not    Fine  cru^mg  11  done  by 

ihf.tiui?"*  gravity  stamps,  pneumatic  stamps,  by  cen- 
unaka.  trifugal  roller  mills,  by  amalgamating  pans. 

C,  Movable  }aw.  by  ball  mills,  by  Chile  edgcsione  mills,  by 
(,  Fixed  jaw.  tube  mills  and  by  arrasiras.    The  travily 

cCcar  with  cccen-  tiemp  (fig  4)  »  a  pestle  of  900-lb  weight 
trie  hub  and  with  more  or  less,  which  is  lilted  by  a  levdving 
Iboae  IH  OB  the  cam  and  falls  by  the  force  of  gravity  to 
spindle.  Mnke  a  heavy  Uow  on  the  ore  resting 

on  the  die  in  the  mortar  and  do  the  work 
ol  crashing:  the  tretjuent  revolution  ol  the  cam  give*  a  more 
or  iem  rapid  succession  of  blows.  Gravity  stamps  are  especially 
adapted  to  the  fine  crushing  of  gold  ores,  which  they  reduce  to 
A-in.  and  sometimes  even  to  A-in  grams.    The  blow  ol  the  stamp 

rn  the  fragment*  of  quant  not  only  liberates 
line  panicles  of  gM.  but  brightens  them 
fo  that  they  arc  quickly  caught  upon  the 
amalgams  ted  plates  Tttrtmtnf km/ roller  mdh 
are  suited  to  fine  crushmg  of  middle  products, 
namely  by-products  composed  ol  grains  con- 
taming  both  values  and  waste,  nnrc  ihey 
avoid  making  much  fine  slimes  They  crush 
by  the  action  ol  a  roller,  rolling  on  the  msiJe 
a  steel  ring,  both  havme  vertical  axes  The  amalsamahnc 
Pan  rs  suitable  for  grinding  silver  ore*  for  amal^mBtion  where  the 
finest  grinding  b  sought,  together  with  the  chemical  action  from  the 
contact  with  iron  It  crush^  by  a  true  eri nding  action  olone  surface 
■lidmg  upon  another.  The  Ckilf  nffrr&ne  fittfi  is  employed  for  the 
finest  grinding  ever  used  preparatory  loconceniration.  The  arraitra 
crAav-HonetniDgfiBda  still  iner  leramalgaiMtlng.  ThctefiMitt 


FlC  3.— Crushing 
Rolls- 


is  a  boniontal  rrralvfaig  cyKader  whb  iron  bail*  ia  it  wUdi  dotlw 
grinding;  the  pulvetiaed  ore  pane*  out  through  screens  in  tin 
cylinder  wall  It  ia  a  fine  apHder.  making  a  snull  amount  of  Im- 
palpable slimea.  It  is  uaed  for  preparation  for  ooaoentratii^  The 
iMM  mtU  is  of  dmilar  oonatmctwa,  but  It 
IS  led  through  the  hollow  shaft  at  ooe  end 
and  discharged  through  the  hdhnr  shaft 
at  the  other:  the  findy  ground  ore  ia 
floated  out  by  water  and  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  impalpable  slimea.  It  ia  used 
for  preparation  lor  cyaoidiog  of  gold. 

A  consiiierBble  dais  of  workable  min- 
erals, among  which  aiv  surface  ok*  of  iron 
and  surface  phosphates,  contain  wonhless 
day  muted  with  the  valuable  material, 
the  removal  ol  which  b  accomplished  by 
the  lof  waiher  This  is  a  diaintefralor 
consisting  of  a  long  narrow  cylinder  re- 
volving in  a  trough  which  is  nearly  hori- 
Bontal  Upon  the  cylinder  are  knives  or 
paddles  set  at  an  an^ie.  which  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  bruising  and  disintegrat- 
ing the  day  and  of  conveying  the  cleaned 
lump  ore  to  be  discharged  at  tne  upper  end 
of  the  trough,  the  water  meanwhile  waslung 
away  the  day  at  the  lover  end. 

JiaajtMg/or  FrtabUaf.—V/hm  two  mih- 
erala— {or  caample,  write  and  caaaterite 
(tin  ore) — one  of  wbidi  b  decomposed  and 
rendered  porous  and  friable  by  heat  and 
oxygen— atv  roasted  in  a  furnace,  the pyrite 
becomes  porous  oxide  of  iron,  white  the  ^ 
caisitenie  1*  not  changed.  A  gentle  crush-  ^ 
ing  and  washii^  operation  will  then  break  ^ 
and  float  away  the  lighter  iron  oxidei 
leaviiig  the  denned  caasiterite  behind. 

Smite.— This  the  first  of  the  _ pre- 
liminary operations  of  separation,  it  b 
found  useful  m  concentration,  for  dividing 


m 


an  ore  into  a  number  of  portions  graded  pig,  4.— Gravity Sumo. 
from  coarser  siiea  down  to  finer  sizes.  ^  r- 

Each  portion  is  made  suitable  for  treatment  on  it*  respective  macbine. 
If  crushed  one  be  sifted  upon  a  screen  with  hole*  ol  definite  sue.  two 
product*  will  result — the  overdue,  which  u  unable  to  pa**  through  the 
screen,  and  the  undeniie,  which  does  pass.  If  the  latter  siie  be  sifted 
upon  another  screen  with  smaller  holes,  it  will  again  make  oversue 
and  undersize.  The  operation  can  be  repeated  witn  more  sieves  until 
ihedesired  number  of  portions  is  obtained.  P  von  Rittiiwer  adopted 
for  close  nting  the  following  diameters  in  oiillinicticalar  the  hobain  • 
set  ol  screens  64.  ^5  >.  ^.  ii<6.  16.  ii-j,  8.  5'6.  4.  a->,  a,  I-4,  I. 
Each  of  these  holes  has  an  area 
double  that  of  the  one  next  bcloW  it ; 
this  may  be  called  the  screen  ratio, 
A  process  which  does  not  need  such  ■ 
close  suing  might  use  every  other 
screen  of  tne  above  set.  and  in  ex- 
treme cases  ewn  every  fourth  screen. 
In  mills  the  screen  ratio  for  coane  uies 
often  differs  from  that  for  line.  Siinc 

is  done  by  cylindrical  scnen*  revolving  upon  their  Indined 
(fig  ;l  by  flat  shaking  screens,  and  bv  fixed  screen*  with  a  com- 
paratively steel  slope    Either  wire  cloth 


Fio.  5.— Trommel  or 
Revolving  Screen. 


with  squatc  holes  or  stoel 
ilaie  punched  wnti  round  botes  is  used.  To  remove  the  largest 
lumps  in  the  preliminary  uzing.  fixed-bar  screens  (grizxties)  are 
preferred,  on  account  of  their  strength  and  durability. 

Sues  smaller  than  can  bo  saiitlactorily  graded  by  scicena  are 
treated  by  means  of  kydnmlu  Jctnfitri  and  iex  CMMtflcrj.  The 
lower  limit  ol  screening  and  therefore  the  beginning  of  thb  work 

k 

Fio  6— Hydraulic  Classifier, 
vanes  from  grains  of  s  millimetres  to  grains  of  I  mtnimetre  in 
diameter  A  hydraulic  classifier  (fig  6)  1*  a  trourii-like  waahcr 
through  which  the  water  and  Hnd  flow  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Inthe  bottom,  at  regular  intervals  are  pockets  or  pita  adth  hydraulic 
devices  which  hinder  the  outflowing  dischai^  of  tend,  by  an 
inflowing  stream  ol  clear  water,  a  By  legubnng  the  speed  of  these 
water  currents,  the  siae  of  the  grains  m  the  several  dischargeacan  be 
regulated,  the  first  being  the  coatwst  and  the  overflow  at  the  end 
the  finest  Box  classifiers  (spiukatteu)  are  similar,  except  that  the 
pockets  are  much  larger  antf  no  mBowina  dear  water  bund.  tb«r 
therefore  do  their  wor^  modi  lee*  perfectly.  CIttslilen  «Q  oot  nw 
siie  the  ore,  but  merely  c1»m  together  grains  which  have  md 
settling  power  In  any  given  product,  except  the  fiiat,  thefniiifll 
high  ^eSfic  gravity  iHlTalwayt  be  snalbrthuth-e  "'•nor-  Tto 
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FiO.  7-— Mara  Jig. 


box  iiliiiiarrii  are  tuind  tO'  treating  finer  lUn  than  tho  hydraalic 
dwnlim,  and  tberetore  follow  tbon  in  the  mUl  treatment. 

P^nt  Flovrt,  the  Ant  of  the  final  operationa  of  Mpatation,  an 
areas  on  frtiich  men,  boy*  or  girb  pick  out  the  valuable  mineral 
which  ia  rich  eoouzh  to  ship  at  once  to  the  amclter.  The  iHckinK  ia 
olicn  accoropanuid  and  aided  by  brealdna  with  a  hammer.  Pukuit 
lailti  are  generally  to  constructed  that  the  [Nclcets  can  sit  UUt  and 
have  the  ore  pass  before  them  on  a  moving  surface,  rach  a»  •  re- 
volving dtcular  taUe  or  trav^ing  belt.  Stationary  picldiig  Ubles 
require  the  ore  lo  be  wheeled  to  and  dumped  in  front  of  the  pkfcer*. 
Picking  out  the  valun  by  hand  ha*  the  double  advaunge  that  it 
saves  the  power  and  time  of  crushing,  and  prevents  the  forwution  of 
a  good  deal  of  fine  sUmes  which  are  difficult  to  uve. 

/jfttieatores  nngiRgrrDm  iiin.indiameterdownto  A  w.  If 
an  inurmitiently  pulsatiw  current  of  mter  is  posMd  up  through  a 
horixontol  sieve  on  which  u  a  bed  of  ore,  the  heavy  minentl  aMfthe 
qiurti  quickly  form  layers,  the  former  beneath  the  Utter.  The 
machine  by  wfiidi  this  work  is  done  b  called  a  jig,  and  the  operation 
is  called  iigpi«.  In  the  hand  jig  the  neve  b  moved  up  and  down  in 

a  tank  of  water  to  get 
the  desired  separatk>o. 
In  the  power  jig  (fig.  7) 

i  .1..  —  .  .f  .the  sieve,  a,  a  ■tatioaary 

■  L  .f'..  pc«J*od  the  pulsating  current 
u  obtained  by  placing  a 
vertical  longitudinal  par- 
titwn,  e,  extending  part 
of  the  way  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  jig  box. 
The  sieve,  a,  t*  firmly 
fastened  on  one  ttde  of 
the  portiiion,  and  on  the  other  a  pirton  or  phiager.  d,  h  moved 
rapi«y  tm  and  down  by  an  eoccntrk.  euMnf  an  ui»«adslowa 
current  of  water  through  the  sieve,  a-  The  sieve  is  fed  at  one  end, 
t,  with  a  constant  supply  of  water  and  ore,  and  the  quarts  over- 
flows at  the  other.  Clear  water  ("  hydraulic  water  ")is  brmighl  by  ibe 
pipe,  i,  into  the  kmcc.  g,  below  called  the  hutch,  to  tcgidaie  the  condi- 
tion 01  the  bed  ot  ore  od  a.  The  constantly  accumulating  bed  of  con- 
centrate* is  cilher  discharged  throiwh  the  ueve  into  the  huich,  g,  or 
bysomespecialdeviceattheside.  (m jigBwbcretbeconcentratcspass 
through  the  sieve,  a  bed  of  heavy  Mineral  grain*  too  large  lo  pass 
holds  back  the  li^tuer  quarts.  Toe  quarts  overflow  from  oae  sieve, 
a,  generally  carries  too  much  value  to  be  tbiown  away,  and  it  is 
Ihnefore  iwnd  again  upoa  a  second  ueve,  k  In  jigging  di&ult 
ores,  tbree, lour,  five  and  even  six  sieves  are  used.  A  succession  of 
sieve*  give*  a  set  of  products  graded  both  in  klr>d  and  in  richness,  the 
heavier  mineral,  a*  galena,  cominjf  first,  the  lighter,  as  pyntea  and 
blende,  commg  later.  The  best  iigging  is  done  upon  closely  sued 
products  unng  a  large  amount  of  dear  water  added  beneath  ibe 
Mcvc.  Very  ^od  jigging  may.  however,  be  done  uj>on  the  products 
of  hydraulic  classiners,  where  the  heavy  minenl  is  in  small  grains 
and  the  quarts  ia  laigc,  by  u&ing  a  bed  on  the  sieve  and  diminished 
hydnuKc  water,  which  increases  the  suction  or  downward  pull  by 
the  returning  plunger. 

Bmmpini  Tablei. — Rittincer'*  tabic  b  a  rectangular  senlly 
sloping  plane  surface  which  by  a  bumiung  motion  throws  the  oeavy 
partide*  to  one  side  while  the  current  of  water  washes  down  the 

quartz  to  another,  a 
wedge-shaped  divider 
separating  and  giudine 
the  concentrate*  ana 
tailinp  into  iheir  ic- 
4-specuve  hoppers.  The 
capacity  on  pulp  of  ^ 
to  A  i^  ■>«  >*  ■ome4 
ton*  in  twenty -lout 
boun.  In  the  Wilfley 
taUe  (fig.  8)  and  those 
derived  from  it  a  gentler 
vanning  lootioa  it  aubtlituied  for  the  harsh  bump;  they  have  a 
greatly  increased  width  and  a  aet  of  nffle  blocks,  6,  at  ri^hl  angles  to 
the  direction  of  How,  c,  tapering  in  height  towards  the  sKle  where  the 
concentrates  are  discharged,  d.  Thb  combination  has  produced  a 
table  of  great  efficiency  and  capacity  for  treating  ^nios  from  i  in. 
in  diameter  down  to  ,)iin.  oreven  finer.  Thecapaaty  on  it  b.  pulp 
b  from  15  to  as  ttms  in  twenty-four  hoars. 

Vsnwr;  are  laachioea  which  treat  ores  on  endless  belts,  generally  of 
rubber  srith  flanges  00  the  two  sides.  The  belt  (fis.  9)  travel*  up  a 
gentle  slope,  a.  oa  bositontal  iratwverse  mllers,  and  w  shaken  about 
MO  tunes  a  minute,  either  ndewbe  or  eadwbe,  to  the  etteat  of  about 
I  in.  The  bwer  10  ft.  b  called  the  concentrating  pbne.  b,  and 
slope*  a-78%  more  or  le**  from  the  borinntal;  the  upper  2  ft.  of 
langth  I*  called  the  deaning  plane,  c,  and  skipe*  4-4S%  mote  or  lev. 
The  fine  ore  b  fed  on  with  water  (technically  called  pulp)  at  the 
iotersection  U  the  two  planes,  d.  The  vibration  sepaiate*  the  ore 
into  bycr*.  the  heavy  nunerals  beneath  and  ihe  light  above.  Th* 
downward  Bow  of  the  water  carries  the  liaht  waste  off  and  discharges 
k  over  the  lait  roller  « into  the  waste  launder,  while  the  upward  tiavel 
of  the  belt  carries  up  the  heavy  mineral.  On  tbe  cleaniog  plane  the 
tatmpaMtauadtrtraiwafieu,/,  of  clean  waicc,  which  maove  the 
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last  of  the  wsste  rock;  it  cAig*  to  the  belt  while  h  . 
bead  roller,  and  only  leaves  it  when  the  belt  is  forced  by  the  ^ipiwr 
raDer  to  d^  in  the  water  of  the  ooncentrates  tank,  g.  The  ckuaa 
bdt  then  coatimie*  Its  return  jouney  over  the  guide  nUer  k  ta  A* 
tad  roUo- s,  which  it  pMiw  reundi 


and  tnta  doe*  coDceatratioii 
duty.  Bxpericnce  prows  that  lor 
esceedia^  fine  ores  tbe  end 
shake  wfth  steep  slope  and  rapid 

(ravrl  docs  liciier  work  than  the 
ti^li'-'.h.ikc  vjiHier.  Forordinary 
gold  ■tamp-DuU  polp,  where  dsan- 
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^of  uW&t6i  nMNt  iovportaot  end,  and  where  to  gain  it  the 
engineer  b  wuling  to  throw  a  little  quarts  into  the  concentratea,  the 
end-shake  vanner  It  again  probably  a  little  better  than  the  sMe- 
shake,  but  sriiere  deannes*  of  coMcentrates  b  sought  tbe  aide-ahake 
vanner  a  the  oiost  satisfactory.  The  latter  b  owcfa  the  most  usual 
form. 

SInii«-riiUet  are  circular  revolving  tables  (fig.  10)  with  Battened 
conical  surfaces,  and  a  slope  of  i|  in.  more  or  less  per  foot  from  oeotre 
to  cTTcunfoeiKe ;  a  common  site  b  iTfl.  in  diameter,  and  a  cotamM 
•peed  OM  revolutioa  per  minute.  These  taUe*  treat  roatcrvl  of 
Ti(in.andlc*aindiameterco«ungfrofliboxcla**ifief>.  The  principle 
on  which  Om  table  works  b  that  the  film  of  water  upon  the  smooth 
surface  rolb  tbe  larger  grains  (quarts)  towards  tbe  margin  of  Ihe 
table  faster  than  the  smaller  grains  (heavy  mineral)  which  are  in  the 
stow-moving  bottom  currant.  The  revolution  of  tbe  table  thee 
dbchatge*  the  quarts  earlier  at  a,  a,  a,  a,  an  intenncdislc  middling 
product  next  at  6.  and  the  heavy  ndiienl  last  ate.  Suitable  Isuaden 
or  iraivh*  and  catch-bows  an  mpplicd  for  the  three  products-  The 
capacity  of  such  a  table  b  la  tons  or  mote  of  pulp,  dry  wdght,  ia 
tweoty-foer bowra.  /i>s)Mr,u(idiacDaceatratiagtinoRinComwallt 
arc  nctaogular  sSnie-tables  which  etpante  the  waste  from  the 
ooocentrates  on  the  same  principle  as  the  circular  table*,  though  they 
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run  intermittently.  They  ticet  veiy  fine  pulp,  end  after  being  fed 
for  a  shoit  period  (about  fifteen  miauias)  the  pulp  b  shut  eS.  the 
CDfKeotratc*  arc  fluahed  off  with  a  doudis  of  water  and  caught  in  a 
box,  and  the  leed  pulp  1*  again  turned  on.  Camat  tailu  arc  rect- 
angular taUes  with  plane  surface*  coveted  with  cotton  duck  (canvas) 
free  from  seams;  they  slope  sbout  1^  i>L  to  the  foot.  They  are  fed 
with  stamp-null  pulp,  with  the  Uilin(*  of  vanfieta,  or,  M  d  all, 
with  very  fine  pulp  overflowiiw  frotn  a  fine  dsssifisr.  The  roogh 
surface  of  the  duck  t*  such  an  cmcicat  catching  sorface  that  they  ran 
run  ftir  an  hour  before  the  coticcntrates  «■«  remttved— an  oparatioa 
wbck  IS  efieclcd  by  shutting  oR  the  feed  pulp,  dnsing  the  Mnfacs 
with  a  little  dean  water,  andnosuw  or  brocHniiig  off  tbeamctiMfaics 
into  a  catch-bos.  The  feed-pulp  »  then  ^ain  turned  on  and  the 
work  rcMimed  Tbey  have  been  mora  successful  than  any  other 
machine  m  treating  the  finest  pulp,  especially  when  their  coacen- 
nates  are  finally  cleaned  on  a  vtew  Kope  eod-ehake  vanner  (te 
G  G  (iates  r.-invas  table  system  of  California). 

Bud41ts  art  in  priniripic  (ike  slime-taUe*,  but  they  are  stationaiyi 
and  (hey  allow  ilie  siind  to  build  itself  up  upon  tbe  conical  nufMC, 
which  b  Eurroundcl  by  a  retaining  wall.  When  charged,  the  fettipp 
are  shovelled  from  ihc?  outer  part  of  tbe  circle,  the  iniadliiitsfraaitM 
intervening  annular  pari,  and  the  concentrate*  frora  the  Imo  part. 
They  Ircal  simewhal  coancr  sisas  than  the  slime-taUe.  Tlis  term 
budilU  IS  sometimes  anplied  to  tbe  slime-tables,  but  the  majocity 
confine  the  phraic  to  tiie  machine  on  which  tbe  sand  builds  up  in  a 
dci  ii  l.ivtr. 

/;  ^/i.— When  wodlcn  blocks  or  cobble-stone*  ti  nnilbm  ssse  an 
pl  L"  I  in  ihi?  hoiiom  o!  a  sluice,  the  spaces  between  them  tn  tallirt 
Tifr;-.  iklirti  i-f.l.rUMfiog  gravd  bcsrried  thmugk  tteshdce^ 
.1 4  irrLDi  I'l  w.wt.  d  >;it'Jt  many  eddies  an  pndaoMt  la  wUcbifea 
goM  .inri  oih.-c  tiLMW  171 1 nerab  settle. 

Ai«'i!i.— T  he  kim  or  doBy-tub  u  a  tub  as  large  or  larger  than  aa 
otrJinary  oil-liarrtl.  with  sides  flaiing  sightly  upwards  all  Ihe  way 
from  the  bottom.  In  the  centre  b  alittle  vertical  shaft,  with  haMl> 
crank  at  the  to|>  and  tiirring  blades  Uke  those  of  a  propeUcr  at  tba 
bottom.  Fine  .  onccntrales  from  buddle*  or  sUme-tables  aie  still 
further  enriched  by  treatment  in  tbe  kieve.  Tbe  Weve  is  filled 
perhaps  half  lull  of  water,  and  the  paddles  set  in  oMtifln:  conccn- 
tralcR  are  now  shovelled  in  until  it  U  oeaily  full,  the  rotation  u 
continued  a  little  longer  sad  thca  the  shaft  b  quickly  withdraws  and 
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the  nde  o(  (he  kleve  steadily  thumped  by  A  bqraplnK-tnr  as  Ions  »« 
■etttinK  cuntiguc*.  When  ihu  is  completed,  the  wnter  is  siphoned 
ofT,  the  top  sand  skimmed  oS  *nd  sent  back  to  the  huddle,  and  the 
mridied  bottom  •hovelled  o«t  »tid  sent  to  the  smeher. 

3.  Im  dtsignin^  ooneeniiuion  works,  the  miltwright  seeks  so  to 
Mnbiae  the  wnoue  mctboda  o(  coarse  Mid  fine  craving  aod  of 
»  ..  .  preMndnarrud  final  concentntioo  that  he  will  (Main  the 
■  manmum  ittura  froni  the  on  with  the  miiitmuDi  cost. 
""""^  Soraeef  d>  mora  iraponant  of  Utew  mill  sdwRKs  will  now 
be  described. 

Tlio  li.iTiiJ  jl?  prnrcR'*  for  (he  zinc  and  lead  ^res  of  Mi^'inuri 
is  (uil  10  clcin  ihi:  </re  Irum  adhi'ring  cljy  by  f.ikinn  It  back  and 
lorlh  in  3  ,'luii  e  uilli  j  running  -iirram  oi^  uMtor,  anii  ihvn  sIiDvd 
it  \i(f}n  a  slupins  screen  with  holes  oi  about  1  in,,  where  ii  yields 
aversiie  and  underaizc.  The  former  is  hand-picked  ini()  Icid  are, 
dnc  ore  and  wasic,  while  the  latter  is  jiRjjtd  upon  a  h.ind-jig  and 
yields  scvetal  layers  of  minerals  removed  bj^  a  hand'»kimmer.  The 
top  aUmminKS  are  waste,  the  middle  aldmmings  come  back  with  the 
next  duric  to  be  iigged  over,  and  the  bottom  skimmings  go  to  a 
fectrnd  ^  with  finer  acreen.  The  ooanest  of  the  hutch  product,  i  e. 
tiwp(odactwhkhpusedtiinNirii  the  sieve  and  settled  at  the  bottom 
o(  the  tMh,B)c*iaifaftnGaad  jiffi  the  fineat  is  stdd  tof  a  sluilEe  mill 

iTTif^tftT*!  Aild  botfedn  Anftnimpi  knd  hutchi  winch  sre  lead 
eoaeentnttc*. 

Jn  the  Missouri  anc^oncemraditg  mill  the  ore  carrying  blende 
and  aUmine  with  a  little  ealeoa  is  fai  very  lari;e  crystaflitations 
aod  contains,  when  crushed,  very  little  in  the  way  at  included 
erains.  It  is  crushed  fay  Blalte  bruker  and  rolls,  to  pass  through  a 
Bwve  with  holes  )  in.  in  diameter,  and  is  then  treated  on  a  power  jig 
with  six  consecutive  MCves,  yielding  diochafKe  and  hntiA  products 
from  each  sieve,  and  tailings  to  waste.  The  earlier  discharges  are 
finished  products,  while  the  later  arc  re-cruihed  and  re-treated  on 
theaamejig.  The  hutch  products  are  treated  on  a  6nishing-n|t  with 
five  sicTea,  and  yield  gabsna  from  the  first  discharco  and  huKh,  and 
xinc  ore  from  the  others.  The  capacity  of  such  jisi  b  very  Iai|e, 
even  to  7<i  or  100  tons  jxx  day  of  ten  hours. 

In  tlie  diamond  washing  of  Kitnbetlcy,  South  Africa. the  material 
taken  from  the  mine  is  weathered  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  rain  for 
several  months,  and  the  softening  and  disintegration  thus  well 
started  are  compitttd  by  stirring  in  vats  with  water.  Breaker  and 
tMa  were  tried  in  order  to  hasten  ttie  proeessi  but  the  larger  diamonds 
were  bnriwa  and  ruined  thereby.  The  material  from  the  vata  is 
Kreened  and  jified.  and  of  the  jig  conceMntea  comaiaiiw  about 
2%  of  diam«i£  the  eoaner  are  hand-picked  and  the  tatt  an 
treated  on  a  greased  surface. 

Lead  and  copper  ores  contain  their  values  {n  brittle  minerals,  and 
an  concentrated  in  milb  which  vary  somewhat  aocordinjc  to  local 
contUtiDM;  the  one  ben  outlined  is  typical  of  tho  dajs.  The  ore  is 
crushed  by  breaker  and  rails,  and  separated  into  a  scries  of  products 
dimiaiihing  in  bm  by  a  set  of  screcna,  hydratilic  classifier  and  boa 
daasifier.  All  the  ptoducts  of  scrceoa  and  hydraulic  classificra  aic 
jig^  00  separate  rigs  yielding  cdncentraiea,  middlings  and  tailingsi 
thoac  oil  the  box  cnaainer  era  treated  on  the  slime-tabic,  vanner  or 
WiUey  table,  yieldii^  concentrates  aod  tailings  and  pechapa  midd* 
Kngs.  The  coarser  middlings  contain  valuea  attached  to  grains  of 
quartt  and  arc  therefore  tent  back  to  be  re-crushed  and  re-treated. 
Tbe  finer  middlings  contun  values  difficult  to  save  from  tbeif  shape 
only,  and  an  sent  back  to  the  same  machine  or  to  another  to  be 
fioished. 

The  native  cof^r  rock  of  Lake  Superior  is  broken  by  powerful 
fareakm,  soraetimea  preceded  by  a  heavy  drop-hammer  wcishing 
a  ton.  man  or  leas.  The  opention  is  accompanied  by  hand-pidcing. 
yieUiag  rich  nugHtts  with  perhaps  75%  of  cofjper  ready  for  the 
aowlter;  at  some  mine*  a  second  grade  is  also  txcicEd  out  which  goes 
to  a  steam  finishing-hammer  and  yields  cleaned  mass  copper  for  the 
•RKlter  and  ridi  stamp  stuff.  The  run  of  rock  which  passes  by  the 
baial-pickera  is  of  a  sise  that  will  pass  throogh  a  bar  soreen  with  t>ars 
3  in.  apart,  and  goes  to  the  itcani  sumps.  The  stamp  crushes  the 
rock  aiKl  disdiarges  coane  copper  through  a  pipe  4  in.  in  diameter, 
ia  which  it  descends  against  a  rising  stream  of  Water  which  lifts  out 
the  lighter  rock.  TbacoppertilctautaboiUaBoeanlwiirbyApenini 
a  pte  at  the  bottom.  Tflenatof  tbeiackhcnMhedto^asthrough 
a  screen  with  round  boles  f  is.  In  diameter,  man  or  leas.  TUa  sand 
ia  traskied  in  bydnuUc  clasrifien  irith  four  pockets,  the  products 
Inm  the  pocket  bdng  iig|cd  by  four  rougbine-iigs  yklding  finished 
miocral  copper  for  t&e  smeller,  induded  pauw  tor  the  grinder, 
partially  concentrated  products  for  the  finishing- jigs,  and  tailings 
which  go  to  waste.  The  overflow  oF  the  hydraulic  classifier  runs  10  a 
tank  <A  which  the  overflow  ia  sent  lo  waste  in  order  to  diminish  the 

auantity  <^  water,  white  the  diachargc  from  beneath,  treated  upon 
imc-tables.  yields  concentrates,  cpiddlinga  and  taiiii^  The 
niddiiaga  are  ro-ticated.  All  the  finished  cooccntnM*  put  together 
mm  asaay  from  60  to  80%  of  copper  accoidiim  to  drcumstance*. 
The  extraction  from  the  rock  is  from  50  to  60%  of  the  copper  con- 
Mined  in  it. 

CorwtraU  Tin. — Tinstone  in  Cornwall  oocure  associated  with 
■ilphidea.  volfnm,  quarts  felapar,  slate.  &c.  and  ia  bmkcn  by 
sfalling-bammcn  to  3.10.  Inmpa.  Hamia«a         km  tlitaw  than 


the  rock-breakert,  and  they  also  break  the  ore  more  advantageously 
for  the  hand-picking.  The  latter  rejects  waste,  removes  as  far  as 
'possible  the  hurtlur  wolfram,  and  classes  the  values  into  groups 
according  to  richness.  Gravity  or  pneumatic  stamps  then  crush  the 
ore  to  fy  in.,  and  strijKs  (a  spedcs  of  long  rectangular  buddle)  yield 
heads,  middlings,  tailings  and  line  slimes:  the  first  three  are  sent 
separately  to  circular  buddies,  and  the  last  to  frames.  The  buddies 
yield  concentrates,  middlings  and  tailings:  the  middlings  are  re- 
treated, the  tailings  are  all  waste;  the  concentrates  are  still  further 
enriched  by  kieves,  which  yidd  top*  to  the  buddle  again  and  bottoms 
shipped  to  the  smelter.  The  fine  sHmea  are  treated  on  frames,  the 
concentrates  ol  whidifo  to  btiddlei;<if  these  the  concentrates  go  ts 
kieves. 

The  Missouri  linc-tead  slodge  null  takes  the  finest  part  of  the 
hutch  product  of  the  band-jKS.  The  treatment  begins  on  revolving 
screens  with  two  nres  of  holes,  25  mm.  and  I  mm.:  these  take  out 
two  coarser  sites,  of  which  the  coarser  is  waste  and  the  other  is  jigged, 
yiekliiig  concentrates  and  waste.  The  auun  treatment  begins  with 
the  finest  sise,  which  is  much  the  largest  product.  It  is  fed  to  a 
convex  dicttlar  boddle  (first  buddle),  and  ^eldi  a  coarser  product  at 
theouterpartorthcdideandafinerprodnctintheinner.  Thefincr 
product  is  treated  by  a  eeries  of  buddlinga  which  vary  somewhat, 
but  to  general  are  as  foltowa:  fed  to  a  second  buddle  ft  yields  tine 
and  lead  ore  in  the  centre,  nest  dnc  ore,  next  middlings  «riiich  come 
back,  and,  outudeof  all,  tailings.  The  xmc-lad  on  is  set  00  one  side 
until  enough  has  accumulated  to  make  a  buddle  run,  when  it  is  run 
upon  a  third  buddle  yielding  in  the  central  part  pure  lead  concen- 
trates, nest  lead  ore  (which  is  returned  to  this  treatment),  next  anc 
on,  and  ootude  of  all  a  dnc  product  which  is  fed  to  the  second 
buddle.  The  coarse  outside  product  of  the  first  buddle  Is  treated  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  fine,  but  it  yields  practically  no  lead  sine 
product,  which  rimpUftes  the  scries  of  buddlings  necessary. 

Cold  Hill. — Cola  ores  usually  contain  their  value  in  two  con* 
lition^the  free  gold,  which  can  be  taken  out  by  mercury,  and 
the  combined  gold,  lo  which  the  metal  is  dther  coated  with  or 
combined  with  compounds  of  sulphur,  tellurium,  &c.  The  usual 
gold'milling  scheme  Is  to  crush  the  ore  by  rock-breaker  to  aboot 
1 1  in.  diameter,  and  then  to  crush  with  water  by  gravity  stamps,  a 
Hitle  mercury  being  added  to  the  morljr  fmm  time  to  lime  to  becln 
the  amalgjLMi  ii  i.r[i  m  iIr-  fir^t  ninmtnr  tin.-  jrijld  i;  lilitt^iied.  TLo 
ptilp  leaves  i-lit  mfirlar  lliroui;ha  screen  with  holes  or  ^J'.m  I'j  ti>  I'.j  m. 
in  width,  end  is  then  passed  over  amalgamated  plaies  M  copper  or 
ulver-platcd  copper.  The  Iree  gold,  amalgamofcd  by  thf.  nuri  iiry, 
adheres  to  the  meir-urial  aurf.icc  on  the  pLtc;  the  rest  of  the  pulp 
flows  on  through  mt-rcury  ir.ips  to  catch  any  of  the  mercury,  which 
dnimofl  tMend  of  ihc  plate.  The  pbtcs  and  mortar  are  periodic- 
ally deaned' Up*  the  plates  being  scraped  to  recoverthe  afnalgam  and 
leave  them  to  toad  cmdiilon  to  dp  thrir  work:  it  phtes  are  used 
tnndothemdrtar,<tli^'M«d«M<»thesaniewBy.  Thetettdueof 
partly  crushed  on  In  the  ibNtar,' irith  amalgam  and  free  fflemry 
scattered  through  it,  U  ground  for  a  time  in  a  ball  mill,  panned  ttt 
recover  the  amalgam,  and  returned  to  the  mortar.  The  pulp  Bowing 
away  from  the  mercury  traps  flows  to  a  Frue  vanner  or  Wilftey 
table,  on  which  it  yields  concentrates  lor  the  chlorination  plant  or 
smeltef  and  inilings:  these  are  waste  when  the  he.ivy  mineral  is  ol 
low  grade,  hut  if  the  vanner  concentrates  are  ol  high  grade,  they  Mill 
contain  values  in  very  fine  sizes  which  can  ana  should  be  saved. 
Recent  Improvcinents  in  California  for  saving  this  material  have  been 
made.  The  vanner  lailines  are  sent  to  a  fine  classifier,  from  which  the 
li([ht_overiluw  only  U  saved;  this  is  treated  upon  canvas  tables 
yielding  ccnccntraics  and  tailings,  and  these  concentrates,  treated 
upon  a  liiile  end-shake  vanner  with  steep  slope  and  rapid  travel, 
give  clean,  n/ry  tine,  high-grade  concentrates  for  the  chluriiulion 
woiics. 

Iran  Ores. — The  brown  ores  of  iron  from  surface  depouts  an 
contaminated  with  a  considerable  amount  of  clay  and  some  quarts. 
The  crude  ore  from  surface  pits  or  shallow  uoaerground  workings 
is  treated  in'  a  log-washer  and  yields  the  fine  clay,  which  runs  to 
waste,  and  the  coorve  material  which  is  caught  upon  a  screen  and 
hand-picked,  to  free  it  from  the  little  quartx,  or  Jigged  if  it  contains 
too  much  quarts.  The  magnetic  oside  of  iron  occurs  associated 
with  felspar  and  quarts,  ana  can  often  be  separated  from  them  by 
the  magnet.  The  on.  after  being  broken  by  breaker  and  rolli  to 
a  siie  varyiag  from  1  to  A  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  goes  to  a 
magnetic  maaine  which  yields  (l)  the  strongly  magnetic,  (a)  the 
weakly  magnetic,  and  (3)  the  non-magnetic  portions.  The  tcnini  or 
middUogs  product  enntainB  mina  of  nagaetita  attached  to  qoarts, 
«nd  is  therelbn  rc-omshed  and  sent  bock  to  the  magnet*;  the 
strongly  magnetic  portion  ia  shipped  to  the  furnace;  and  the  waste 
to  the  dump  Map.  la  ooncentratrng  by  water  certain  zinc  sulfdiides, 
sidcrite  <carbonate'of  iron)  fi^lows  tne  sine,  and  would  scrioualy 
injure  the  furnace  work.  By  a  carefully  adjusted  tosksting  of  the 
praduct  in  a  furnace  the  sidmn  is  ooovcrted  into  raagoetui  oxide 
of  iron,  and  can  then  be  separated  by  magnet  from  the  dnc  on.  A 
spedal  RiaBnct  of  very  high  power,  known  from  its  inventor  as  the 
Wetherill  magnet,  haa.been  dcsignsd  for  trcolinK  the  fcanklinite  of 
New  Jersey,  a  nuneral  which  is  mn-soagneiic  tn  the  usual  madiines. 
The  ore,  crashed  by  btcnker  and  rails  and  hand-picfced  to  taraove 
fonwtt  is  treated  npnn  a  fadi  WiUi  a  nw^dBE  mapMt  to  taknaut  the 
mm  qucaetie  iMtiaa.  aad  thn  very  «oi4r  «M  Mr  acMeM  MM 
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16,  34,  30  and  30  nxshes  per  Cnearlnd.  TlMMvcnl  product*  arc 

treated  each  on  iti  own  macnctk  machine,  yielding  the  fraoklinitc 
for  the  line  oiude  graua,  and  followed  by  tpiesel  f onuoc  1  the  residue, 
which  i*  jigEcd,  yield*  the  anc  sliute  ana  oxide  for  iha  ^Klter 
(urnacei,aDa  traMecanyiiiglhecalcite,  quaruaiid  (oica. 

AibeMs,  when  of  mm  9wlityi  in  compact  mdnea,  which  by 
witaUe  bniiiiiic  ana  beating  are  rtaolvcd  iiii4>  Goe  Aeubte  fibries. 
The  Canadian  aibcatoa  awociated  with  •erpcntiMv  and  it  outhcd 
by  bnalicfs  to  1  in.,  acrecned  on  ^io.  ktccs*  10  meet  fincK  The 
valua  are  removed  by  hand-piduoB  and  am  cnmbed  byroUacanfuUy 
let  to  ai  not  to  break  the  U»e;  thi*  product  ialhennnd  by  acrefna 
and  the  variout  *iio  aie  aeat  to  the  Cvclone  pulveriie^  which  bv 
beating  liberatei  the  individual  Bbrea.  It  then  goes  to  a  wcmn  with 
clevcoliolea  to  the  linear  inch,  and  yielda  a  granular  undeniae  and 
oversize,  and  a  fibrous  oversize  whidi  is  drawn  off  fay  a  suction  fatf 
to  a  settling-chamber  with  air  outlets  covered  by  fine  screen  cloth. 
This  fibrous  product  is  the  clean  ninera)  for  the  mailut.  A  special 
Ucatmeot  separates  ti»  fibres  d  diScrent  lengths. 

The  lUttal  method  of  dressing  tanmdum  and  emery,  aTlcr  the 
prclimiiury  breaking,  ii  to  treat  the  material  ia  an  cilgiVBtuM  mUi 
fitted  with  light  wooden  rollers.  The  acilun  is  that  of  Rrindlag  one 
particle  against  another,  whereby  the  laic,  chlorite,  mica,  &c,  are 
worn  off  Tfom  the  harder  mineral!.  A  constant  current  of  waUt 
Cvrica  off  Itii.*  li^Kt  initmritii-s.  1  hi>  is  called  the  "  rouller"  process. 
At  Corundum  Hill,  Nurtli  Ciruliiu,  tlic  first  step  in  removing  the  im- 
purities from  "s.in<l "  rfjruruliim  is  to  subject  it  to  the  Koucine  action 
of  a  slream  of  water  while  it  is  being  sluited  from  the  mine  iq  iTie  niU, 
the  aeiion  Iteing  incrc.ijed  by  several  vertical  drops  of  5  to  10  ft. 
in  tin-  »luiLi'.  .^fter  reaching  the  mill  .ill  that  nill  not  pass 
i!iri)i].;!i  .i  1.1  "ic.-h  screen  is  crushed  by  rolls,  and  the  ini.IirMB  of 
ill.'  -..n.n  I'.  Itcati-d  in  B  washine  trouKh;  this  renlu\^^  [«!  of 
the  lijjht  «,i  ii,  .■■',<]  tliL-  "  mullers  mentioned  atxtve  comflote  the 
cleaung. 

Cro^U*  occurs  in  ochiit,  but  bctngodessspeoficgnvily  than  the 
other  mineral*  which  enter  into  the  oompoMtioa  M  the  schist,  it 
settles  later  than  lb«y  do.  It  also  breaks  into  thin  scales,  whkh. 
reduces  iu  settling  rate  stUfurther.  The  ore  is  broken  by  breakers, 
■ad  by  Chile  edge^inoae  milb  «r  bv  gravity  starnps,  to  a  *ue  varying 
Wttb  ucdaiacterol  the  mineral*  from  penuuM  A  toJiin,  diameter. 
The  pulp  b  then  conveyed  through  ateriesofscttUng  tank*  of  which 
the  later  are  laiscr  than  the  earlier.  The  quatta  aitd  other  waltc 
^inenib  settle  in  the  earlier  tanks,  while  the  graphite  settles  later: 
the  latest  tank  gives  the  best  graphite.  In  the  Dixon  Company'a 
works  in  New  York  some  forms  of  oonoeotntan  am  bdie¥cd  to  have 
fcplaced  ttw  slower  settling  tanka. 

The  plictpkaUi  of  Florida  are  of  four  kinds:  hard  nek.  soft  rock, 
land  pebble  and  river  pebhie.  The  haid  rock  i$  crushed  by  toothed 
tolls,  and  cleaned  in  Iqt  The  washed  product  b  screened; 

the  aiK*  finer  than  A  in.  are  thrown  away  because  too  poor;  the 
other  siaea  are  dried  and  sold,  some  waste  having  been  picked  out  of 
the  ooanest  The  soft  rock  is  simply  dried,  groimd  and  sold.  Land 
pebble  b  treated  by  log  washers,  any  day  balU  remaining  being  re- 
moved by  a  saeen.  and  the  phosphate  dried  and  sold.  In  qtecial 
cases  bud  pebble  is  treated  by  hydrauUcking,  fidlowcd  by  a  k>g 
washer,  andthb  again  by  a  powerful  jet  washer,  to  remove  the  last  of 
the  clay.  River  pebUe  is  taken  from  the  river  by  centrifugal  pump^ 
and  screened  oa  two  soeena  with  i-in.  and  A-in.  bote*  respectively; 
the  ovcrsise  of  the  first  aeve  and  the  undeniie  of  the  second  sieve  at« 
thmni  away  because  of  loo  low  grades  (R.  H.  R.) 

ORBOOH,  a  Nonh-Wctteni  sUU  of  the  Araerlcin  Vnion, 
on  the  Pacific  ilopc,  lying  between  4a*  and  46^  iS*  N.  laC  and 
tt6*  35'  and  114'  31'  W.  loa(.  It  k  bounded  N.  by  the  tutc 
of  Washington,  from  which  it  it  separated  in  part  by  the  Columbia 
river,  the  46th  parallel  forming  the  rest  ^  tbe  boundaiy;  E.. 
by  Idaho,  from  whldi  It  Is  icparated  in  part  by  the  Soake  river; 
S.,  by  Nevada  and  Califonua,  sad  W.,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  hu  u  eitrcme  leogth,  £.  lod  W.,  of  375  m.,  aa  extreme 
irfdtb,  N,  md  S.,  of  sgo  m.,  ud  •  total  uea  of  116,699  iq.  m., 
ol  wliU  109a  sq.  BL  an  mtmuiCu^ 

fV*M«ty.— The  coaM  of  tbe  state  edcad*  In  a  gtaeni  N.  and  S. 
dinctioa  for  about  300  m.,  and  consists  of  long  streccbca  of  saodr 
tiiarh  tiininrn  nrfdnnaflir  ti)- tiTrrsI  iriin  rf  1*^11  ^ — '  " — 1~  ""^ 
project  boldly  into  the  sea  and  form  h»h  rocky  headhnda.  With  tbe 
enption  of  the  mouth  <d  the  Columbia  river,  the  bnyi  and  inleu  by 
which  the  shore  b  indented  are  small  and  of  very  little  tmportanofc 
Pwalld  with  the  const  and  irith  it*  main  axb  about  ao  m.  inland  is 
aa  Imgular  chain  of  hilb  known  as  tbe  Coast  Range.  It  doe*  not 
attain  a  great  height,  but  ha*  atancroas  lateral  spats,  especially 
toward  the  W.  Euchre  Peak<Lincalncaanty),probablytheh{che*t 
point  ia  tbe  range  ioOiegoB,  rise*  M6a  ft.  above  the  sea.  Insoatbera 
Oregon  dwgenieial  elevation  of  lUs  range  b  grarter  than  in  the  N., 
but  tbe  indivldnal  peaks  an  less  praminent,  and  the  range  in  some 
■espMt*  R*embic*  a  plateau.  Iia  weatcm  slope  U  generally  longer 
aao  more  gentle  than  tbe  eastern.  A  number  of  small  streams, 
among  them  tbe  Neh^eat,  CequUe  and  Umpqaa  rivets,  art  their 
way  aii««h  the  Coast  Range  to  leadi  the  ocMn.  For  tbe  grtatar 
IMtiea 4tita        ia  OnpM,  b  ika  Banbrn  half  of  Aa aial^  tka 


Coa*t  Raoga  b  bordtnd  on  the  E,  by  tbe  ^MHaMlte  Valley,  a 
region  at>o«ii  200  m.  long  and  about  30  m.  wide,  and  the  mo*t  ihichly 
populated  portion  of  the  *tate:  here^  therefore,  the  range  b  caaBy 
defined,  but  in  the  5..  near  the  Rogue  river,  it  mergea  apparent^ 
with  the  Cascade  and  die  Siena  Nevada  Mouatains  in  a  huge  oomplea 
group  designated  a*  the  Klamath  Mniinfina.  lying  partly  in  Ornan 
and  partly  inCalifbnia,  and  extendii«  fiem  the  nottheca  cxtmmty 
of  tbe  Sierra  Nevada  to  tbe  sea.  The  Klamath  Haantains  separate 
tepognphically  *outhcm  Ore^  from  aortbem  Caliromia. 
number  of  ridge*  and  p^ks  bearing  special  name*,  sudi  asthcRogo* 
^vcr.  Umpqua  ud  Siskiyou  Moentaioa,  bdong  M  thb  graip. 
The  Cascade  htoan  tains,  the  most  important  lange  m  Oregoo,  eatcnd 
pataHct  with  the  coast  and  lie  aboot  100  m.  inlaad.  The  ptafca  of 
thb  system  are  much  higher  than  .those  of  the  Coast  RanKvaiyiag 

from  900a  to  11,000  ft.,  and  the  highest  of  them  are  cone*ef   

volcanoes.  M.ouotjlood  <ii,3J5  ft),  which b  the  biriiest  | 
ft.),  the  Three  SistorPcdc^ 
Oiamond  Peak  (U07  ft,t  all  has* 
one  or  more  glacicfa  00  their  sides.   The  Calapooya  M< 


thesute,  Moont  Jefferson  (to,aoofi.),  the  Three  Sietertcdc^  MomN 
Adams,  Bacbdor  Mountain,  and  Oiamond  Peak  (I 


fOiming  the  water-parting  between  the  WiUaroetic  and  the  U  mpqsa 
rivers,  are  a  bteral  spur  of  the  Cascade*,  and  extend  weatward  aalar 
aa  the  Coast  Range.  The  Cascade  Mountain*  divide  tbe  state  lopo> 
graphitallyintotwosharplyconttaatedpart*.  West  of  thb  range  Aa 
country  exhibit*  a  great  variety  of  surface  Btrocture,  and  b  humid 
and  doisely  sroodcd;  cast  of  the  range  it  conssts  of  a  btolm  tablo* 
land,  arid  or  scmiaria,  with  a  general  elevation  of  3000  ft.  Thia 
caftem  taUdand,  though  really  very  rugglid  and  mevntainoa*, 
•eems  toliave  few  striking  topcapatjiiic  features  when  CBiapsred  with 
the  more  broken  area  to  the  W.  In  the  aortb-enstem  pint  of  tU* 
eaaten  plateau  lie  the  Blue  Mountain*,  which  have  an  average 
elevation  of  about  6000  ft  and  dcdine  gndually  toward  the  N.  A 
south-western  spur,  about  too  m.  ia  leogth,  and  the  prindoal  ridge 
together  enctoee  on  revcral  sides  a  wide  valley  drained  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  John  Day  river.  South  of  these  mouataln*  Be* 
the  northern  limit  of  the  Great  Oaain  region.  In  Oregon  dib  area 
extenda  from  the  Nevada  faoandaty  nortMrard  tor  aboM  i«o  at,  to 
the  head  of  the  SiMea  river,  and  embiacca  an  area  flf  about  lAjoeo 
aq.m.  None  of  iu  ctnana  nadMa  the  sea.  but  all  lose  ihelr  vatan 
by  seepage  or  evaporation.  Oa  dw  E.,  N„  aad  N.W.  the  G*sat 
Basin  u  bounded  by  tha  draiaias  mieau  of  the  tribuariea  of  tbo 
Columbia  river,  uH  oa  ibie  S.W.  by  the  drainage  systMi  of  the 
Klamath  river,  lis  bouodarics,  however,  cannot  be  ddinttdy  fixed, 
M  they  change  with  the  petiodaof  hunddity  and  drought  Cooae 
Lake,  lor  example,  lies  in  tbe  Great  Baain  at  *ome  **a*oa*;  but  at 
other  times  it  overflow*  and  beeoiiK*  apart  of  the  drainage  mtem  of 
tie  Sacramento  river.  Masnr  of  die  mountain*  within  the  Baria 
rcijion  consist  of  great  faulted  oust  blocb^  with  a  gener*!  N.  and  & 
trend.  One  face  of  these  mountain  is  usually  ia  theformcf  aateep 
pstiude.  while  the  other  has  a  very  gradual  slope.  Between  thorn 
riitges  lie  almost  level  valleys,  whose  floora  consist  partly  of  ham 
t*,v.s.  pinly  of  volcanic  fraftmenijl  niUerbU  and  partly  of  detritoa 
IrMoi  tL:  L'jid^sii^i  i>uriDg  the  wet  scnsoB  the  vaOrya 

often  oootaia  cehcmenl  lake*,  whose  waten  on  evaporating  leava 
a  pbya,  or  nmd  Oat,  often  corned  with  an  alkaline  encraaiatien  of 
snowy  whiteness.  Some  large  pcrmtoent  lake*  occupy  the  troughs 
between  faulted  blook*  in  southera  Oregon.  Tbe  grcetcet  level,  or 
approaiinaiely  levd,  area  in  tbe  Great  Baain  of  Oregon  b  tha 

*o-called  Great  Sandy  Deaett,  a  tract  ^Mut  150  riL  loog  and  fioa 

Kto  50  m.  wide,  lying  in  parti  of  Crook,  Lake  and  Harney  conndc^ 
I  surface  conaista  at  a  thick  dteet  of  pumiceou*  **ad  and  dust, 
from  which  arire  occasional  butte*  and  mesas.  On  account  of  tha 
amall  amount  of  precipitation,  the  fiasured  cooditioo  of  the  nodcr- 
lying  bva  sheets,  and  the  poroos  soil,  the  Great  Saasty  Dssen  h*a 
piattkaUyaoaurfaoeatieam*  even  lodM  wet  acaaoa,  and  withh  it* 
limit*  no  potable  waters  have  bcea  found.  The  moat  proMot 
mountain  laagc  in  tbe  Oregoo  pertioa  of  the  Great  Basin  b  lha 
Steen*  Mountain*  in  the  S.E.,  trtiicJ)  attain  aa  altitude  of  about  QOOB 
ft  above  tha  att  and  ofsooo  ft.  above  Alvord  Vdley,  wbfch  Nss 
along  the  eastern  base.  Tab  laage  I*  a  large  moaecliaal  blodt  widh 
a  tr«md  almost  N.E.  and  S.W.,  presenting  a  steep  esLarpnuat  tosiard 
the  E..  and  sloping  very  gmdimlly  toward  the  W.  It  eahlUts  much 
evidence  of  powerful  eroaaon,  havuig  deep  canyon*  in  it*  sides,  ud  it 
bean  evidenee  of  ] 
Ba«n  on  the  E. 
embrace*  an  ana  i 
hill*  are  deeply  sculptured  and  the  valleys  much  carved  by  atrewa* 
a^iich  often  daw  through  deep  oaoyoa*.  Who*  tbe  strcniBs  cot 
their  way  through  dieets  of  basaltic  lava  their  banks  am  steep,  almost 
Wftical  diffs.  but  iriiere  they  cut  through  sedimentary  radm  tbe 
*ide*  have  a  more  gentle  slope.  When  several  altemate  b)«re  «f 
bard  and  soft  rock  are  cut  through  by  a  stream  Its  bonka  soawe- 
lime*  have  the  form  of  step*.  Tm  dcatraction  of  the  greases  oa 
the  hiDndes  by  overgrttong  in  recent  years  has  iimvnard  the 
fioodfng  by  temporary  Mreem*,  and  consequently  has  leudril  to 
dtepeo  and  increase  the  gulley*  and  chaand*  at  the  mouataian 
and  valley*. 

The  atate  aa  a  whole  ha*  an  sver^  elevation  of  3300  ft:  with 
•0^300  aq.  m.  below  1000  ft;  t9,M0  sq.  m.  between  looo  and  300a 
ft;  33<SB^^.  Ok  betwaw  3000  and  |gM  fb;  and  aa/vi  a«.  m. 
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YWmoM  IfnpirtamMittntotlwCalMAto  rlm.'wIiich  forms  the 
■dfthmi  bouDdarjr  for  300  m.  and  wwhiw  dfacctly  the  waters  of  all 

 .       the  imoortant  liven  in  the  itate  except  a  few  in  the  S.W. 

~""  u»d a  lew  in  the eatrane  E.  About  iMikfrom  it^i  mouth 
are  the  Cucmdce,  where  the  river  cute  tfaraugh  the  bva  Ud?  of  the 
Oacade  Mountaine and  hmIm  •  deMeni  of  about  30a  It,  ilitotiK'b  ■ 
canyon  6  m.  loog  and  nearly  i  m.  deep.  The  poMage  of  \{>M'la 
(hrnugb  the  river  at  tbta  pnnt  ia  tnade  poMible  by  means  of  Wki. 
Fifty-three  v.  fatthar  up  the  •tream  ia  a  eecoad  mi  of  mpU* 
known  aa  the  Dattea,  whetc  the  atraan  for  about  3  m.  is  c<:<iihnt4 
within  a  narrow  dutnnel  fm  130  to  aoo  ft.  wide.  The  I  iri;c9t 
tributary  of  the  Calumbia  ia  the  Snake  river,  which  for  aosi-Jy  a. 
of  iu  courae  fonna  Ae  boundary  betweea  Ortpm  aad  ItAko.  It 
flow*  through  a  caayon  (ron  2000  to  5000  ft.  deep,  with  atcep  waU* 
of  boMltic  and  Uodrad  cocka.  The  powctfuiaroatoahaa  often  cuMd 
the  cofumoar  black  beaalt  to  bmum  weird  and  fan  tactic  ihapea 
The  cMtf  tribwttriea  of  the  Soaka  river  in  Orcgoa  m  the  Grand 
Ri)ikit.PDwider,  Bum,  Halhnir  and  Owyhee  tivm.  Tbffpriodpai 
tribotariea  of  the  CelanUa  E.  of  the  Cn«adt  Mnmrt^  and  lying 
wholW  within  the  aUte  art  the  John  Day  river,  which  ri«o  in  the 
Blue  Mountaina  and  enter*  the  COttnnbia  99  m.  abow  the  Dalka 
after  punttinc  a  winding  coune  of  about  350  m.;  and  Ae  I>ndHitea 
liver,  which  meson  theesitem  alope of  ttte Caacade  MoinitainB> and 
after  flowi^  northward  for  about  330  m.  enter*  the  Columbia  t>  m. 
above  the  ualiet.  The  Descbutea  river  draina  a  tegten  which  ii  (cm 
arid  than  the  plateau  farther  E.,  and  which  contatna  a  number  of 
amaJI  lake*.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  atream  b  the  utdfonnity  of  ita 
•olume  throughout  the  year;  the  great  ctevasaea  in  the  lava  bed 
IhrtNigh  which  it  ffowa  form  natural  tpillwaya  and  check  anv  tendency 
of  the  •tream  to  riie  within  ita  bank*.  The  WUtamette  rtver ,  W.  of 
the  Caacade  Mountaina,  ia  the  moet  Important  rtream  lying  wholly 
within  the  itate.  It  ritea  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Caacade*  and 
eniera  the  Columbia  river  about  100  fit.  above  ht  mouth,  having 
withitsbranchcialenphof  about  300  m.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
state  a  mimber  of  short  streams  flow  directly  Into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  most  important  <rf  these  being  the  Rogue  and  the  Umpqna  rivers^ 
which  have  their  souicea  in  the  Cascade*. 

In  SoOthemOrccori,  cruvhlly  in  the  Grcai  Ci-iii  rcgiun.  there  are 
numeroua  lake*.  M.ilh.  ur  l.xU-.  in  H;irrK-y  (oi?nty,  <rurirg  the  wet 
aeaatm  is  abc>iit  25  ni.  h>nf[  anil  li^i  an  avcTiige  widtli  of 
5  or6  m.  it  13  nut  ovtr  10  l(.  in  any  part,  and  is  only 
a  Few  inches  in  tkpth  a  milf  [rom  llie  shore.  In  Ihc  suminer  most  of 
its  bed  iac  pl.iya  or  mm!  Hat.  Almo-.:  rontiriioiis  with  this  bo<ly  of 
water  on  t!ie  b.W.  is  ilarney  Lake,  loiiKhly  circular  in  form  and 
about  7-8  m.  in  di.imrler.  The  waters  of  both  Liltcs  are  alkaline,  but 
Malheur  LjIic  is  often  freshened  by  overflowing  into  Harney  Lalce, 
while  the  latter,  havii^  no  outlet,  is  growing  continually  more 
alkaline.  East  ol  the  Sieen*  Mountains  there  is  a  chain  of  very 
small  lakes,  such  a*  the  Juniper,  Manns  and  Alvord  lakes,  and  also  a 
playa  known  aatheAIviMd  EJeaert,  wh<ch  in  the  spTing  is  covered  with 
a  few  inches;  or  perHapa  t  or  3  ft.,  of  «al^,  and  Dccenes  a  lake 
with  an  area  of  50  or  60  *().  m.  In  the  iWawg^fce  fltyjW  ts  smooth 
and  very  bard,  and  when  the  sUfe*  are  cUKr  thenumlony  of  (be 
landscape  is'  soinetinMs  broken  by  a  mirage.  In  Lake  county, 
occupying  tautt-nUde  troughs,  are  several  large  bodies  of  watci^ 
Lake  Abert  (sbmit  5  m.  by  15  m.).  Warner  Lake  (50  m.  ten^.  4  8  m. 
wide),  Summer  Lake  (a  little  smaller  than  Abert),  and  Goose  Lake, 
the  one  la^t  named  tymc  partly  in  California  and  draining  into  the 
Sacramento  system.  The  Upper  and  the  l.ower  Klamath  lakes  of 
Klamath  county  are  noted  for  their  scenic  beauty.  Near  the  north- 
wntem  bouiKlary  of  Klamath  county  is  the  famous  Crater  Lake, 
whose  surface  is  6339  ft.  above  the  sea.  This  lake  lie*  In  a  great  pit 
orcaldera  created  Mthc  wreckinE  in  prehistoric  times  of  the  volcano 
Mount  Moiama,  which  according  to  ceologists  once  had  an  altitude 
of  about  I4fll»ft- above  the  sea  ant!  of  8000  f  t.  atwve  the  surrounding 
tableland;  the  upper  portion  of  ihc  mountain  fell  inward,  jiossibly 
owine  to  the  wiiJjEJraw.dl  ul  interior  lava,  and  k-ft  a  cmer-hke  rim. 
Or  caTdera,  ris'ng  3000  ft.  above  the  surrounding  country.  The  lake 
is  4  m.  wide  and  6  m.  long,  has  a  depth  in  some  places  of  nearly 
3000  ft.,  and  is  surrounded  by  wallt  of  rock  from  500  to  looo  ft.  high. 
Id  ^te  of  its  great  elevation  the  lake  has  never  been  known  to  freeze, 
and  though  it  has  no  visible  outlet  its  waters  are  frctlh 

Fauna  and  Flora, — Large  gatne  has  disappeared  from  the  settled 
areas,  but  is  still  fairly  abun^nt  on  the  plains  of  the  east  and  among 
the  mountainsof  the  west.  In  the  mountain  forests  Of  south-western 
Oregon  bear*,  deer,  elk,  pumas,  wolvc*  and  foxc*  are  plentiful. 
Among  the  south.eastem  ptatcatis  antelope  are  found  at  all  seasons, 
and  deer  and  big-hom  (mountain  sheep),  and  occadonally  a  few  elk. 
In  the  winter.  Bears,  wolves,  lynxes  and  foxes  are  also  nnmcrt>UB  in 
the  cast,  and  there  the  coyote  is  found  in  disagreeable  number*. 
The  pocket-gopher  and  the  jack-rabbit  are  so  numerous  a*  to  be 
great  pests.  The  principal  varieties  of  game-birds  are  ducks,  geese, 

Souse  and  California  quail.  Sage-hens  are  occasionally  seen  on  the 
y  plateaus  and  valleys,  especially  in  Harney  county.  The  Oregon 
rooin  (Menda  noma)  and  the  Oregon  snowbird  (Junto  Oretonvi)  are 
common  In  Oregon  and  northtvattl.  On  the  rocky  headlands  and 
Uanda  of  the  coast  nest  thousands  of  gulls,  cormorants,  puffin*, 
gtiillemots,  surf-ducks  (OHfemsa},  dotterels,  tern*,  petrcla  and 
numerous  other  birds.  There,  too.  (he  Steller's  sea-lion  (EMnefsesu 
tttUtrii  spcuds  the  matiog  leiioa.  The  marine  fauna  i>  abtmdaot 


and  of  grftat  ceoaowblwpartaiicfc.  Theriwrliuaaaf  theeeaiCbitf 
two  distinct  type*;  the  type  of  the  Columhia  fauna  ia  rivers  Binfa 
of  the  Rogue:  and  another  type  in  the  Klamath  and  ka  tribotarioa. 
Tyiucal  of  the  Columbia  river  is  Caloilomus  maencheOta  and  of  the 
luamath,  C.  rmscaiw.  Lamprey*,  sticklebacks,  cattcada,  sturgeons 
—the  white  aturgeoa  (^eip*mur  troMtmimSuuu}  i*  conunoply  kjnwn 
aa  the  "  Qnaon  stuigeoa  "—trout  and  salman  are  the  principal 
onadromoua  fish,  the  salmon  and  trout  bdng  the  moat  inpertant 
economically.  The  best  varieties  of  the  salmon  for  caoning  ara: 
the  king.  Chinook  or  quianat  (Oaearbyadbu  ittkMrytteka),  for  better 
than  any  otlwr  wkty;  and  the  atcd-hcad,  blue  badi  or  auklMgh 
(0.  ««f*o). 

The  total  woodland  area  of  the  state  according  to  the  United  Stntes 
(Tnsus  of  1900  was  54,300  sq.  m.  or  56-8%  of  the  bnd  area.  The 
Federal  fjovcminent  established  in  1907  and  1908  thirteen  forest 
reserves  ui  the  state,  ten  ol  which  had  an  area  of  more  than  1,000,000 
acre*  each;  their  total  area  on  the  ist  of  Januarv  1910  was  3S<34S 
sq.  tn.  From  dtt  coast  to  the  eastern  ba5.c  of  the  Cascade  Mountaina 
the  state  is  heavily  timbered,  except  in  small  prattiea  and  dearinga 
ia  the  Willamette  and  other  valleys,  and  the  moat  important  tree 
b  the  great  Douglas  fir,  ^ne  or  nvnee  (Pttmdottitta  Dou^am), 
cemraonly  called  Oregon  pine,  whicn  sometime*  grow*  to  a  nfi|ja 
of  T^oo  it.,  and  which  was  formerly  in  great  demand  for  mastaaad 
^npjrs  of  sailin^-vcs^U  and  (or  bridge  timben;  the  Dougbi  lir  |n»— 
mart  commercial  timber  to  the  acre  than  any  other  American  variefy, 
and  constitutes  about  6vc-sevenths  of  the  total  stand  of  the  state. 
TimlK'r  isaUo  found  on  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the  norih-east  and  on 
s  number  of  mountains  in  the  central  and  Bouth-eaetttn  parts  of  the 
si^tc.  East  of  the  Cascades  the  valleys  arc  usually  treelew.  save  fcr 
a  few  willow*  aiidoattonwoods  in  the  viciniiv  of  sticama  Over  the 
);rrater  part  of  thh  R^Oil  the  sage-brush  Is  the  moat  COtnmod  plant, 
:m'l  by  its  ubiquity  it  imparts  to  the  landscape  the  monotonous 
l>n>  i^li  tint  vii  liaractoristic  of  the  arid  regions  of  the  western  United 
Si.iK.  i.  \V.'-[  i.f  the  Cascades  most  of  the  trees  ol  commercial  value 
ton-]:-!  tf  iJiiTijilas  fir.  Cedar  and  hrinlKk  also  nre  CDmmtrcially 
valti.iljlo.  ThLTo  an-  sm:ill  .inn.nHit s  iif  ■■ui:i!  |<irR'.  y.  ilijUi'  pine,  n  d 
lir  and  silver  fir  (AUei  lyuinhi  and  A.  nul/ths)  aiM  tprii:-c ;  and 
among  the  lirreul  U-.ni'd  v.ini  tii".  the  oak,  J>.h,  maple,  malio(;any- 
birLh  or  moimlain  ni.ili'>i;.:iiy  iCcrcorarpus  ledijolia),  a-ptn,  cottun- 
Wixid  and  b.iUiin  .ir.>  ihi'  ['.  .-t  i.iijnnion.  F-.ist  nf  the  tawadrs  the 
(orebts  coniibl  for  the  nm^i  |j,iri  ol  ycllitw  pine.  In  the  !iOinh-e:i5t  the 
hilU  and  lower  blopcs  of  the  niifunt^iins  are  almut  bare  ui  At 
higher  altitudes,  however,  the  moisture  increases  and  scattered 
junipers  betin  tu  appear.  Blending'  wilh  these  at  their  upper  limit 
and  continuing  ubuve  them  arc  clumpe  of  mountain  mahogany, 
which  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  30  or  30  ft.  Above  this  belt  of 
mahogany,  pines  and  fir*  are  sometime*  found.  In  this  region  the 
mountains  have  an  uppo',  or  cold,  timber  line,  the  hrigfat  of  which 
dcpondi  upon  the  aevcnty  of  the  ctimatc  aod  a  toww,  or  dry,  timber 
line,  whichi*deteTminedDy  thcamoimtof  rainlal).  Then  upper  and 
lower  limits  of  the  timber  belt  ate  sonwtimaa  wry  itiarply  defined, 
so  that  tan  oMniitalns  any  be  marked  bytt  dfcrli  gfawe  of  fiDn**; 
above  and  heknr  uMch  appear  walls  of  bom  rock.  In  a  4ery  arie 
region  the  dry  timber  line  may  rise  above  the  cold  rimherline,  and  in 
such  a  case  the  mountain  will  contain  no  forests.  Of  this  phenomenon 
the  Steens  Mountains  furnish  a  conspicuous  example.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  forests  of  Oregon  contained  in  1900  about 
i5i>,<)oo,o<jo,ooo  ft.  of  Douglas  lir  or  spruce,  40,000,000.000  ft.  of 
yellow  pine  and  35 ,(XX) ,000,000  ft.  of  other  species — chiefly  cedar, 
nemlock  and  spruce.  In  the  most  heavily  wooded  region  along  the 
Pacific  coast  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Columbia  river  are  forcslaof 
the  [)oiiglas  fir  with  stands  of  100,000  ft.  of  timber  per  acre.  The 
value  of  the  lumber  and  timber  products  increased  from  (1,014.31 1 
in  1870  to  (6,530.757  in  1890,  to  (10,257,169  in  1900,  and  to 
112,483,908  in  1005. 

tVimjiV.— Perhaps  no  state  in  the  union  has  such  (treat  local 
variirii/'i-i  in  its  tlimaie  as  has  OreKon.  Along  the  coasl  the  climate 
ii  hiiiTii'l,  mill!  and  iinifurm.  and,  as  has  often  Ix-en  remarked,  Very 
likf  [lie  elimate  of  the  British  l^ier-;  in  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the 
fcijlc.  frum  which  the  nioi^turi--Ldfn  winds  are  excluded  by  the  hi^h 
Curst wi'ic  miiuntain'-.  the  climate  15  dr\'  nni\  mrifked  by  great  diiily 
onil  nniui.-il  r.'Hij;e.i  of  ti-m|>er.itiirc.  The  me.in  annual  tem[-i.r:iliire 
V3rie«  with  the  elevation  and  iht  diftanre  from  the  ■^■n,  N'int?  highest 
nh'Tii:  we.tern  slope  of  the  Cnait  f(anj;e  at  alliiiitle?  Wlnw  jmio 
ft.,  and  lowest  in  the  elevated  regions  E.  of  the  Cascade  Moimt-iins. 
The  teni[>era lures  aloni;  the  coast  are  never  as  high  as  n-j°  I-',  ot  as 
hiw  as  zero,  in  the  valleys  between  the  Ccast  Range  and  ihe  Catjnde 
Mountains  the  range  o!  temperature  is  much  Etc.iter  thnn  it  is  along 
the  coast;  the  .ihsoltile  maximum  and  minimum  being  resjiectively 
loj°  and  -1°  at  Portland,  in  the  N.W.,  and  108°  and  -4°  at  Ashlatid, 
in  the  S.W.  Owing  to  its  greater  elevation  the  southei-n  portioti 
of  Oregon  experiences  greater  extremes  of  temperature  mUi  tl* 
northern-  In  that  part  of  the  state  E.  of  the  Cascade* 
rif  a  continental  type,  with  much  greater  ranges  of  tempeltttn 
in  the  W.,  although  in  a  few  low  valleys,  as  at  the  pall 
t  viremes  are  aoroewhat  modified.  While  flowers  bloom  thro 
the  year  at  PtirtUnd,  frost*  have  ocfurrcd  In  every  month  < 
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BMte  nf^ioo,  whOt  tke  Dean  uiu«]  temptnUxm  b  44',  the  b^wtt 
and  lownt  ever  fecorded  are  iMpa(ti»t«y  KH*  am.  rji*.  TbiM 
records  afford  a  itriking  illiiiiiiiiliiM  nf  Ilin  Mnilraiiin  irifimWT* 
the  ocean  upon  climate. 

As  U  ibe  CJuc  ia  all  the  Pacific  itaUs,  the  amount  of  rainfaD  de- 
■cnaata  torn  N.  to  &.,  and  h  neataton  uwmaward  ilopc*  of  the  hilh 
'mdrnminuina.  As  the  winoafaom  the  oeaan  are  deprived  o(  tbcir 
■■ilWiin  !■  iM<lilin  ilm  CtmM  aiiil  Caieade  langMi  tlie  amount  of 
■■■[■I  ilwriBllilliMr  ^rtdcK  to  tlwjfit'  OBitiw  vsriM  from  75 1» 
tjl  m.,  oonttantir  dlrinMiat  tomd  ttw  fi.  mtU  in  dw  extreme 
■outh-eaftern  pert  of  the  Mate  it  amount!  to  only  about  6  in.  No 
other  state,  except  perhaps  Washington,  baa  tuch  a  great  variation 
in  the  amount  ol  it*  raininll.  Pr«cipitatioii  on  Ute  CoaM  Range  at 
altitudes  abova  3000  ft.  amoiuu  to  abunt  13(1  in.  annually  1  in  the 
valOya  E.  of  thia  tanKe  it  vanea  from  ao-a  in.  at  Aefaland  to  78-2  in. 
«t  PoRbnd.  On  the  iKttcm  ilope  of  the  Caacadca  it  variea  from 
9)  In.  In  the  S.  to  100  in.  in  the  N.;  b  the  Columbia  Valley  the 
«motratia  from  10  to  IJ  in.;  in  the  valleys  and  rootbilli  of  the  Blue 
limmtaiiu,  ti  to  13  in.;  and  in  the  plateau  n^ion  of  central  and 
aouth.easteni  Oregon,  S  to  12  In.  In  the  region  W.  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  there  is  a  so-cailcd  »pt  wason,  which  lasia  from  October 
to  March,  and  the  summers  arc  almwt  rnintt-ss.  In  the  rest  ol  the 
state  there  is  a  maximum  rainfall  in  l)ic  winlcr  and  a  sccund.iry  wet 
season  in  May  and  June,  with  the  rest  ol  the  summer  very  dry. 
Durin)[  the  winter  the  prevailing  winds  are  irum  the  and  bring 
muisture;  during  the  summer  tbey  sue  from  the  N.W.  and  are 
nicompanicd  by  doudlew ifciN Md  modarate tampcfatwo.  Winda 
from  the  N.E.  bring  hot  wtfwBtolliawiMBwr— dlotww  cold  ia 
the  winter. 

Soils. — The  state  has  almoat  a*  great  a  variety  of  amla  a«  of  climat  e. 
In  the  Willamette  Valley  the  nib  are  mostlYclayloonu.of  a  basaltic 
sature  on  the  foothill*  and  greatly  enriched  la  the  river  bottom  lands 
by  ■Mhin^  hna  the  hill*  and  by  deposit*  of  rich  black  humus.  Ia 
■oith  wwmn  OngoH,  in  the  Rogue  and  Umpqua  valieya,  the  clxar- 
acttriatic  BoB  banddiihclay,  though  other  vanctlcaatt  numetoua 
In  eaatam  Okepw  the  aoib  are  ol  an  entirely  diSareat  type,  bmoc 
nmaBf_  U  a  giqriih  apptaranoa.  bdiiiig'ifi  bttmuaiaail  eemoamd  m 
vokuic  dust  and  alluvium  frooi  the  opIaiMl*.  They  are  deep,  of 
fioc  texture,  easily  worked  and  contain  abundant  plant  food  in  the 
form  of  soluble  compounds  of  catdum,  aodium  and  pouaeium.  At 
time*,  however,  these  salts  are  pceKRt  in  (uchexoeMBS  to  render  the 
■oil*  too  alkaline  for  plant  growing.  Where  there  is  no  excess  ol 
alkali  and  the  water  supply  is  sulncicnt,  good  crops  can  be  grown 
Inihif  loil  without  the  use  of  fertiliiers. 

ApieuUurt  and  Stock- Raitinc. — Oreeon  haa  tome  of  the  most 
productive  agricultural  land*  in  the  United  States,  but  they  are 
lather  limited  in  extent,  beiiw  confined  lor  the  most  part  to  the 
valleys  west  ol  the  Casfadc  Mountains  and  the  counties  bordering 
on  the  Col imi Ilia  rinT  (.131  of  tlw^j.'  nujuiil.iins.  1  he  udicr  [larlb  i.3 
the  Male  -Tri'  r^'lly  dry  or  loo  iTiounl.iiriuu'i  fur  yrLjii'int;  crops, 
but  contain  (onsidi,  rable  art-as  suitable  lor  j^ra^iii^.  In  1900  only 
about  one-sixth  ol  the  total  land  surface  was  includid  in  [.irnis,  and 
a  trifle  less  than  oikc-third  of  the  farm  land  was  iiiipru>.(il.  'Micro 
were  .15.637  f.irini.  anil  (heiravcraRe  tite  wasjSl  acres.  Ol  the  whole 
numUi  (ll,'*;71  cunt-iiiiod  Ics-i  than  100  acris  cjch,  30-5';„ 

(1  l.o^.Sl  ii)"i,iiin<l  from  lo  175  acres  tath,  and  lo-j^o  (37^7), 
dcvol'.'d  ni.ilnly  to  slimlt-riiising,  conuined  500  acrci  or  mote  tJc li. 
Nearly  lour-lillhs  ol  the  (arms  (33,636)  were  opcrau-d  by  owners  or 
part  owners.  3729  uere  operated  by  short.-  tenants,  3037  by  ca^h 
tenants  and  Sj5  by  ownct*  and  tenants  or  managers.  The  prmcipal 
crops  ere  wheat,  oat*,  hay,  fruits,  hops,  potatoes  and  miscellaneous 
vegetables-  Shccpand  cattle  arc  raii«d  extensively  on  ranches  in  the 
•emi-arid  npon*,  brge  herd*  of  catth!  are  kept  on  lands  too  wet  lor 

SItivatiao  19  lAe  wcatem  countiea,  and  ctock-raiaing  and  dairying 
ve  bocMM  important  factor*  in  the  operation  of  muiy  of  the  neat 
ifnm*.  Theacreagsof  wheat  was  810,000  in,  1909  and  the  crop  was 
l6j77 .000 bushels.  Theoatcmpwai  io,886,pootMsh«|s.  Ththvky 
crop  was  1 .984,000  bushels.  The  nights  am  op  cQol  that  loiUaa  cpif 
b  successfully  crown  only  bv  careful  -ctlhivatbn,  and  the  crop 
amounted  to  only  551.000  busKeU  in  1909.  The  hay  crop,  865,000 
bma  in  1909.  is  <aade  (luite  Urgcly  from  wild  grasses  and  grains  cut 
fneai  on  the  iriig.ned  lands  allalfa  is  grown  exicnuvc^  for  the 
aattbiHd  sheep,  which  are  otherwise  almost  wbollv  dependent  lor 
awyaWW  upon  the  bunch  grass  ol  the  semi-arid  plain*.  Bothcattle 
and  oMep  ranches  in  the  imon  east  of  iLc  Cascade  Mountains  have 
been  oonsiderably  encroa(£ed  upon  by  the  appropriation  of  lands 
for  agrictiltural  purposes,  and  the  cattle,  also,  have  been  forced  to  the 
south  and  east  by  the  graung  of  sheep  on  land*  formerly  reserved 
for  them;  but  the  nuoibcrs  ot  both  c.itilc  .-ind  sheep  an  the  farms 
have  become  much  larger.  The  wlmlr  numlicr  of  diecp  in  the  state 
was  3,581,000  in  iqio.  The  nuuiUr  ul  i.iiilu  other  itian  dairy  oowa 

was  b^a.OOO  anil  that  of  dairy  cows  r  74,0(11).  Tlic  dairy  business  is  a 
promiiiins  industry  in  the  larminu  regions,  i".|»<i.Jly  in  ihi-  U  UIain- 
ttic  Valley.  The  numlier  ol  horses  in  ii(io  *  .v".""".  Tht  •■niHll 
nunilicr  of  swine  (id^.m^j  in  li}'o)  is  partly  due  lo  ilii;  small  crop  ol 
Indian  rnm.  FrLil[  i;ro\i.'ini;  ha-.  Iiecn  an  inirc.i^innly  iin()oitanl 
induMr>'  in  tliu  tit^'i-'n  luitwtfn  the  Cascade  anil  Cu,i%l  Ranyts  and 
(to*  less  ikgiec)  east  ol  the  Cascade  Range:  and  the  cultiyallop  of 

mhi  h  MndoUy  impoiaaL  The  cultivation  of  hops  was  fa  
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were  found  to  be  tweedfty  famrable  t»  tiwr  mwtt.  and  the 

prcHjuct  increased  to  30,^00,000  lb  in  1905,  when  toe  state  tanked 
first  in  the  Union  in  this  aduttry. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  the  state  may  be  considerably  in- 
creased  irrigation  cast  ol  the  Cascade  Mountain*.  The  iirigated 
areas,  which  are  widely  distributed,  increased  from  a  total  of  177,944 
acres  in  18^9  to  A6S.310  acrea  in  IQoa.  In  ia94Conpc*a  pusod  the 
"  Caray  Act "  wUch  utluiiMa  the  SaereiMy  of  the  laterar.  wiA 
tba  ■ppmMl  of  dw  Rreddaot,  M  dooua  to  «A  «f  the  Mataa  in  whn 
tht*e  an  Federal  deaert  land*  as  atuch  of  mA  lands  (less  than 
1,000,000  Bene*}  as  the  state  may  ipplir  latv  M  cooditicn  t)»t  the 
state  redoim  by  irrigation,  cultivatioa  uri  oon|iaBcy  not  leas  than 
30  acres  of  each  i6oacre  tract  within  ten  yoan.  uid  under  the 
Opetatioa  ol  this  Act  the  state  chose  43^,30j  acres  for  tcctamation, 
mostly  in  the  boain  ol  the  Deschutes  river.  Furthermom  there  b 
a  state  association  enga)^  In  irrigation  proiectn,  and  the  United 
State*  Reclaniation  Service,  established  by  an  Act  of  Cmbcss  in 

"    le  Vmuilt^ 


901,  has  projects  for  utilizing  the  flood  water*  of  the  . 
Nfalheur,  Silvies  and  Grande  l<!onde  riven,  tlie  water*  of  ibeOvybe* 
and  Wallowa  rivers  ard  Willow  Creek,  and  the  waters  oil  soowoi  the 
lakes  in  the  central  p;iu  u!  ihe  suite.  Two  of  these  projects  had  becs 
begun  by  1909:  the  UnmiiUj  pt'iject  in  Umatilla  county,  to  itiicatc 
30.44a  acres  with  wati:  'Iimtii  d  !iom  ilic  Umatilla  riv-er  by  a  dam 
(98  it.  high,  3500  ft.  I(,jit;i  III.  ,i|M,io  y.<  ho.  vilIj  ,1  n.xrioir  ot  1500 
acres,  was  aulhorized  ut  .iiid  wa-  B5;  %  hni'  iivd  in  1909;  the 

Klamath  project,  to  irrji;..r.-  ifii.iK-)  .icru'b  in  Klamath  county, 
Oregon  (about  145,o<h.i  .urL-al  and  Si^kiyoii  and  Moiloc  Counties, 
Calilcirnia,  bv  twocaiLiU  Iroin  Uii[)er  Klaniaih  f,akcand  liy  a  storage 
dam  (33  ft.DiBh,^40  it. lung)  in  the  Clear  Lalie  rcK-rvoircf  25.000 
acfOTi  wasauthorued  in  190^  and  was  3S%  complclL-O  in  1909.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  irrigated  andirrieableaiea  under  piii-ate 
canals  isabotit  8o,O0OBcres,  and  that  tlkat  still  undisposed  uf  in  1909, 
irrigated  by  the  state  under  the  Carey  Act,  amounted  to  180^000 
acre*. 

^sffanu.— Tin  Giliwibia  river  has  long  been  famouaCor  its  salmon,' 
wd  as  the  Wipply  Mmed  tkicatened  with  cabaurtioa  for  several 
yean  following  the  maxim um  catch  in  1883,  tho  state  kgidature  in 
IQOI  Mistdan  attaateblishing  a  close  aegson  both  early  in  the  spring 
mkI  bte  in  tbc  summer  ana  prohibiting  any  fishing,  except  wit£ 
nookand  line,  at  any  time,  without  a  licence.  In  looStwo  laws  pro- 
posed by  initiative  petition  were  passed,  stopping  all  fishing  bv  nigM 
and  fitlnng  in  the  navigable  channels  of  the  lower  river,  UinituiB  the 
length  ol  seines  to  be  used  in  the  lower  river  and  abolishing  the  use 
of  gear  by  fishermen  of  the  upper  river — the  mouth  of  the  Sandy 
river,  in  Multnomah  county,  being  the  dividing  line  between  the 
upper  and  kiwer  Columbia.  Se\'erar hatcheries  have  been  established 
by  the  state  .authorities  of  Oregon  and  Washing^ton  and  by  the 
Federal  government  (or  propagating  ihe  best  varieties,  the  Chinook* 
10.  licka-j:ylscho),  the  blucbacks  {O,  n«r^)  and.  when  the  bluebacks 
became  scarce,  silversides  (0.  timlch).  The  toul  catch  of  salmon 
on  the  Oregon  side  of  the  Columbiariwer  in  toot  was  16,725^135  !b; 
from  this  it  rose  to  3^,575,328  lb  in  1903,  but  fell  to  16,151,743  m  in 
191)7  and  1^^163,546  in  1908.  Salmon  arc  caught  in  smallM- quantities 
in  the  coast  streams:  4,37l.Gl!S  Ih  in  1901  and  B.04A,690  lb  in  lOO^ 
bni  only  6.738,6s]  lb  in  190;  and  6,4?:,51i  Q)  in  1908.  Somecati^ 
sh^d,  smelt,  halibut,  hemng,  perch,  sturveon,  flounders,  oyitMy 
clains.  crabs  and  crawfish  are  also  obtained  from  Oregon  waters. 

.Wincffl/i.—Gold  was  discovered  in  the  Rogue  and  Klamath  rix-ers 
in  the  S.  part  of  Oregon  in  and  placer-mining  was  prosecuted 

here  without  inlcrrupiion  until  i860,  when  the  metal  was  found  to 
latter  quantities  on  the  stream*  in  Baker  and  Grant  counties  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  state.  Quarti-mining  has  since  vciy  largely 
taken  the  place  of  placer-mi  n  ins  .out  the  two  principal  gold-praducing 
district*  are  still  that  travcrsca  by  the  Blue  Mountain*  in  the  north- 
eastern  quarter  and  that  drained  by  the  Rogue  river  in  the  louth- 
western  comcr.a  continuation  of  the  California  field-  Tlw  value  of 
the  total  output  the  tt«t«  i»ia»  #3,113,356  in  1B94.  bft  only 
fe«5,076  in  looa.  SOw  i*  obtained  olmoa  wb-jlly  in  tW  fono  of 
alloy  with  gold,  and  In  190S  the  value  of  the  output  wo*  only  fs^lod 
Ligniticonl  was  discovered  on  or  near  the  coast  of  Coos  Bay  on  «UM 
as  1855,  and  this  is  tiill  the  only  productive  coalBeld  withio  IH 
state,  although  there  arc  ouicroppings  of  the  mineral  aD  aloaf  im 
Coast  Range  N.  ol  the  Rogue  river,  along  the  W.  [oothHIa  ol  the 
Cascade  Range  and  in  the  Blue  Mountain*;  this  cool  u  suitable  for 
steam  and  heating  purposes  but  wiU  not  cote.  The  quantity  oif  the 
output  was  86,359  ihott  tons  in  1908.  Copper  ores  are  known  to  be 
quite  widely  distributed  in  the  mountain  districts,  but  there  ha» 
been  httle  work  onany  except  some  in  Josephine  and  Grant  counties; 
in  1908  the  state's  output  amounted  to  ^91.377  lb  of  copper.  Iron 
ore,  platinum,  lead,  quicksilver  and  cobalt  have  been  obtained  in  the 
state  in  merchantable  quantiiics.  and  there  is  some  linc  ore  in  the 
Cascade  Range.  In  Union  county  is  a  great  amount  of  blue  lime- 
stone,and  ihercislimcstonr,  also,  in  Baker,  Grant,  Wallowa,  Jackson 
and  Josephine  couniiua.  Samjtitone  is  abundant,  and  there  is  some 
graniie.  in  tlic  Cuast  Ranfic.  A  variegated  marble  is  obtained  In 
D.iuglaa  ciiuniy,  and  other  marble^  are  found  in  several  coundjS 
Cl.i>  a  suitable  for  making  brick  .ind  tile  are  found  in  nearly 
part  of  tbe  state:  in  >9o8  the  clay  products  of  the  1  ~ 
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dlitributed  Thm  ii  ■ocne  mtBm  •tofiC  Rwoe  rivar, 
Httml  ccmntt .  nickel  ore,  bMntuthand  w^nnuteio.  Dcuglu  county. 
fypKun  in  Baker  county,  fiie<Uy  in  Cbtaop  county,  bonte  o(  aom 
<m  the  manh  land*  of  Haraey  ootinty.  inlusorial  Wth  and  Iripoli 
in  tbe  vnlley  of  tbe  Oeichutea  river,  chrociaia  o(  iron  in  Curry 
and  Douglu  couQtic*,  oiidybdcnite  in  Union  county,  bauxite  ta 
Qackanua  county,  borate  oi  lime  in  Curry  counQr,  ■aacaneae  <ve  in 
Cduji^kia  county,  and  adieatoa  in  levml  of  the  icHitbem  and 
Mitcra  eountica.  The  total  vilue  of  all  miBcnilpnidiictt  in  1908  naa 

Uanujaclures. — ManufactuririE  13  encouraged  both  by  the  variety 
and  abundance  of  raw  mau-iial  turni'^heil  by  the  mines,  the  forest*, 
the  (arms  and  the  fisheries,  ami  by  the  coal  and  water-power  avail- 
«blc  tor  operatiriE  the  machinery.  The  total  value  of  manufactuic* 
'iacreased  Iroin  $10,931,333  in  1U80  to  (41,431,174  in  1890.  or  379% 
inten  yearfL  and  although  progress  was  alow  Irom  1890  to  1900  there 
Ma^.npia  adMnEai  again  fiwa  1900  to  1906.  mhta  the  valu<>  of 
bctoiy  pradnctt  inaeutd  frtn  t^kn»,p4  t»SS5-SiS<i'.f'  >  ^ 
ammmamnaiat-tPMmi'ulkm  ai«>war'awl  umber  products 
■il*  tSteS*  'EWllHM'Md  Amfk  *n  |he.duef  manu* 
mt)  w  imtlwvalMaf  tte  iMt«v  »nitot»af  these 
i-Srs%  «  tlUt  «l  Che  factory  pmducu  ol  the  entire 
Kate. 

TnmpfHaMm  aad  C»mmtrf. — For  110  m.  frooitbe  mouth  of  tbe 
Cohimbia  river  to  Ponbnd.  ta  m.  up  the  Wdlamctte  river,  ii  a 
channel  whkh  in  1909  iru  oavigebte  (M>-3a  tL  deep)  bv  tarve  ocean- 
foiog  vMads,  and  which  will  have  a  mioimuin  depth  of  as  ft.  at  low 
water  apon  tlwcomplctianal  the  Federal  protect  of  1902.  From  the 
noath  of  the  Wtllanictte  river  veuels  of  neht  dn(t  ascend  the- 
Columbia  (poaang  the  CaaccdeFall*  through  alocle canal,  which  was 
opened  in  1896  and  baa  a  depth  of  8  ft.,  a  width  of  9a  ft.  and  two 
nclia,  each  4M  ft.  long]  to  the  mouth  of  ibeSaake  river  (in  the  stale 
of  Waahington),  up  that  river  to  the  otouth  of  tbe  Imnaha,  in 
Wallowa  county,  on  the  eostcm  boiMidary  of  Oregon,  and,  when  tho 
water  ia  high,  up  the  tmnaha  river  to  the  town  of  Imnaha,  ■ii6  m. 
fnam  the  sea.  The  Willamette  river  is  navigable  to  Han-isburg, 
lu  m.  above  Portland,  but  boots  addom  go  farther  up  the  river 
than  Corvdlis.  1 19  m.  above  Portland,  and  the  depth  at  low  water 
to  CocvalKo  is  only  3  f t.  On  thecoart.  Coos  Bay,  a  tidal  estuary,  is 
the  prindpal  harbour  between  the  mouth  of  the  ColumtHk  and 
Frandaca;  it  admita  veMeladnwiMB  tA  to  i6'ft.«f  water,  and  both 
the  north  aad  south  forks  erf  the  Coo*  rwer  are  aavigabti  for  vessels 

■Moitt  ef  that  vWeiV  SM'S'S  m.  on  eda  ioA.  ■  Farther  monli, 
Va^na  Bay  and  TUfamualt  Bay  also  admit  small  steambo.-ii .. 
Tbe  CoqiiiUe  river  is^  nav^tble  for  aboot  37  m.,  the  Yiquina  rlv^r 
tor  33  flb  with  a  depth  ef  13  to  IS  ft^>  tbe  Siuslaw  river  for  6  ir. 
tfor  vessala  drawing  less  than  6  ft.,  13  m.  farther  for  very  W^ht 
onift  vowb)  and  a  few  other  coast  streams  for  short  dUtancci. 
TkefaqfieaiiiHOf  rulway  building  in  Oregon  was  dcbycd  a  few  years 
br> contest  between  parties  desiring  a  line  on  the  cast  ride  of  the 
WiHnnette  river  and  parties  desiring  one  on  the  west  side.  Finally, 
M  rtw  Hill  irf  Mav  tB6B,  ground  was  broken  lur  the  proposed  line  on 
dw«lnt  side,  ana  two  days  later  it  was  broken  lor  one  on  the  ea<4 
Mr*  that  on  the  east  side  was  completed  for  to  m.  south  of  Portland 
baMff  and  that  on  the  west  mdc  was  completed  to  the  Yamhill  river 
*  "  I  In  1870  the  mikace  was  \  V)  111.  The  principal  period  nf 
r building  was  from  1  SSo  id  iSv,  during'  which  031 -07  wiiC 
ad  the  state's  mili.j>^L>  intn  n-iil  Iroiii  m.  10  i,fl30  07  ni. 
In  1909  the  total  milc.iRc  ujs  zuf^i-jO  1:1,  There  is  a  sliilu  rail- 
way cnmiTiii'.inn.  Tiic  nrinri|j,il  r.iiKi. ;iy-  ate:  thai  of  rho  Ot(-i:on 
R.iilro.iil  Ik  N.ivi^.iiion  (■nmp.iny  U'Ji'T'Jllfi'l  l>y  I'll-'  I'ninn  racitn.*, 
which  crossi-4  ihc  nnnh-ca^ttm  tormTol  ihi-  -taleatii]  Ihcn  runs  along 
the  b^nk  of  the  Culumliia  river  to  I'l'rd.iiul ;  lliri-c  linoi  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  in  (he  Willameltc  Voll'  v,  (he  m.iin  line-  curinciting 
Purtland  with  San  Francisco;  the  .^itutia  iS:  CoiuniLia  River,  cun- 
nFc[ing  Porllani!  ami  A5(oria ;  the  Coo3  Bay.  Uoschurg  &  tastcrn 
Railroad  &  .Savigaiion  Company  (owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific), 
connecting  Coos  Bay  with  one  of^ the  Southern  Pacific  lines;  and  the 
Corvallia  &  Eastern  (owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific),  connecting 
Yaquina  Bay  with  all  three  lincsof  the  Southern  Pacific.  Throughout 
^e  Mountain  Region  and  the  great  Kmi-arid  region  east  of' 
^icfa^^hjer  ein^i^C^        t^aa  two-thirds  of 

The  state  carries  on  an  extenrive  comnwtce  with  the  Orient  and 
with  the  Canadian  prtrvinces.  lt>  exports  are  principally  lumber, 
wheat,  live-stock,  fish  and  wool ;  its  imports  are  largely  a  variety  of 
products  of  the  Omental  coiHitries.  There  arc  four  customs  distncts: 
•ouibern  Oreson.  with  Cooa  Bay  aa  the  port  ef  entry;  Wiltamette, 
with  Ftortbnd  as  the  port  of  entry;  Orcffon,  with  Astoria  as  tbe  port 
at  cntiyi  and  Yaquina,  U  tbe  montli  ot  the  Yaquina  river, 

Pcpnlatiom. — ^Tlie  population  of  Oregon  was  13,394  In  ^iSfi 
53^5  in  ttt6o;  90^13  in  1870: 174i7<^  tSSo;  3i7>704  >n  tS^o; 
4t3.1}6  in  igooi  an  increa*eof  30-i%m  the  decade;  and  1171,76 j 
in  iqto,  a  furlber  increase  of  61-7%.  Of  the  total  population  in 
1900,  3*7,788,  or  84-1%,  wre  native-born,  65,748  were  foreign- 
bom,  394.s8a,  or  95*4%,  wcfb  of  the  while  laoe,  and  18^54 


wm  ooiouMd.  Of  iboH  bom  vftUn  tbe  Unked  Sutm  ooky 
164431,  «r  Icsa  than  oa^-luilf,  were  natives  of  Oregon,  and  il 
tbfwe  bom  la  other  autea  of  the  Uaioo  ta8,6s4,  or  about  aevea- 
tenth»,  were  natives  of  one  or  atvsther  of  the  following  stateai 
Missouri,  Illinois,  lowa^  Ohio,  California,  New  York.  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Wasbinglon,  Wisoonun  aad  Pennsylvania,  Nearly 
tbree-fourtiisof  the  fordgn-bom  were  ooropoaed  of  the  following: 
13,191  Germans,  gjfis  Chinese^  9007  Scandinaviana,  7508 
Canadians,  5665  Englisfa  and  4>to  Idsh.  Hm  coloured  popula- 
lion  consisted  of  10,397  Chinese^  4951  Indians,  1501  J«P*hib 
and  1105  DCgms. 

The  Indiana  are  ictnsanta  ot  a  laife  oUBiber  of  tribes,  BMist  of 
which  are  aboririnal  to  this  region,  and  they  r^rescnt  ten  or  more 
distinct  linguistic  stocks.  Most  of  them  have  been  collected  under 
five  government  schools:  the  Clackamaa,  Cow  Creelc,  Calapooya, 


Lakmiut.  Mary'a  River,  Molata.  Neslueca,  Rogoe  River,  Sontiam, 
Shasta.  Tumwater,  Umpqua,  Wapato  and  YamhilU  numbering  143 
in  1909,  under  the  Grande  Ronde  school,  on  the  Grande  Ronoe 


reservation  in  Polk  and  Yamhill  counties;  the  Klamath  (65B), 
Modra:  (ai6).  Paitite  (103),  and  Pit  River  or  Achomawi  (56),  under 
the  Klamath  school  on  ihc  KUmath  nserwtlon  (1363-8  so.  m.)  fai 
Klamath  and  Lakccounties;  the  Alsea.  Coquille,  KuMn,  Kwatani, 
Rogue  River,  Skoton,  Shasta,  SaiuUkea^  Siuslaw,  Tututni,  Umpqua 
and  several  other  small  tribes,  numbering  443  in  1909.  under  the 
Silcti  school,  on  the  Silets  reservation  (5  sq-  ni.)  in  Lincoln 
county:  the  Cayuse,  Umatilta  and  Wallawalla,  numbering  1305  in 
1908,  under  the  Umatilla  school,  on  the  Umatilla  reservation  (i>4-73 
sq.  m,)  In  Umatilla  ootinty,  and  the  Paiute,  Tenino,  Warm  Springs 
and  Wasco  Indians,  numbering  765  in  1909,  under  tbe  Warm 
Springs  school  on  the  Warm  Spnngi  reservation  (503-09  tq.  m.)  In 
Wasco  and  Crook  counties.  Most  of  tbe  Indiana  are  engaged  to 
farming  and  stock-raising,  but  a  few  still  derive  their  malMeaaaoe 
mainly  from  fishing  and  hunting. 

Roman  Catholica  are  the  moat  numerous  religious  sect  Id 
tbe  sute  (in  1906  out  of  a  loud  ot  lao^aag  communicanu  of 
all  religions  bodiea,  tbay  numbsod  3SJi7)-  The  mraJ  popula- 
tion {i.e.  popuhtfon  otitdde  of  Incorporated  places)  la  very 
sparse,  only  about  in  1900,  to  the  square  mile,  and  while 
it  iocKBsed  from  103,973  >■>  t^  to  119,894  in  1900,  or  only 
M-3%,  the  urban  (i.e.  popnlation  of  placcn  having  4000  in- 
habitants or  more)  together  with  the  seori-urhan  (f.e.  poputatfoa 
of  incorporated  places  having  less  than  4000  tnhabilantt)  In- 
creased during  the  same  decade  from  113,7^1  to  iS2ifi4>,  or 
61-5%.  "Die  principal  cities  are  Portland,  Astotin,  Baker 
City  and  Salem,  which  is  the  capitaL 

jftfanfifiMtfwi.— The  State  Is  still  governed  under  Its  original 
constitutiwi  of  1857.  with  the  amendments  adopted  ia  190*, 
1906  and  1908.  This  constitution  may  be  amended:  by  n 
majority  of  the  popular  vote  at  a  regular  general  election,  if 
the  amradment  has  been  passed  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  tbe 
elected  menben  of  tuk  bouse  t^  tho  IfaitUttife;  or  by  an 
initiatm  pMitlon;  or  by  n  oonstitnthMul  convention,  whldi 
may  not  (w  called,  however,  unless  the  law  providing  for  It 
is  approved  by  popular  vote.  The  right  of  suffnige  b  conferred 
by  the  consUtution  upon  all  wliite  male  citizens  twenty-one 
ycus  o<  age  and  mM  who  have  redded  in  tbe  state  during  tbe 
■Ik  mnths  Immediately  preceding  the  election,  and  uponewy 
white  male  of  the  required  age  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
stale  for  six  months,  and  who,  one  year  before  the  election, 
has  dedaicd  his  intention  of  becoming  •  dtisen  and  who  has 
resided  fa  the  Uniud  State*  for  one  year  and  hi  tbe  Hate  lor 
six  months  lurior  to  tbe  election.  Idbts,  insane  persons  and 
persons  convicted  of  serious  crimen  are  disfranoused.  The 
clause  excluding  negroes  and  Chinese  from  the  sufirage  has 
never  been  repoated,  although  It  has  hem  rendered  nugatoqr 
by  the  fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Another  provision  which  has  been  annulled  by  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  hut  which  still  remaros  in  the  state 
constitution,  is  a  clause  forbidding  free  negn>es  or  mulattoes, 
not  residing  in  the  state  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  to  enter  the  state  or  to  own  real  estate  or  make 
contracts  and  muntain  suits  therein,  and  bidding  the  lepslatiue 
provide  for  ihe  removal  of  such  negroes  and  mulattoes  and 
for  the  punishment  of  persons  bringing  them  Into  the  etat^ 
or  employing  or  harbouring  them.  The  constitution  provides 
that  no  Chinaman,  not  a  resident  of  the  sUte  at  tbe  time  of 
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tbe  uloptloB  of  the  Gonalltutioii,  Aall  ever  hold  any  real  artale 
•I  mtning  claim,  or  work  any  miniiig  dahn  la  the  state. 

The  chief  executive  (unctions  are  vested  in  a  (ovemor,  who 
b  dected  for  ■  term  of  four  years,  and  who  must  be  at  least 
30  years  old  and  must  have  been  a  resident  of  the  state  for 
three  years  before  his  election.  He  b  not  eligible  to  the  office 
for  more  than  tight  years  in  any  penod  of  twelve  ytara.  He 
baa  the  richt  of  pardon  and  a  veto  of  legislative  acts,  wUch 
may  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present 
of  each  house  of  (he  legislature.  The  other  important  adminis- 
trative officers  are  the  secretary  of  state  <who  succeeds  tbe 
govffnior  if  be  dies  or  resigns — there  fa  no  Ucutenant-govemor), 
treasurer,  attomey-genetal,  superintendent  of  public  instractbn 
and  labour  commissioner.  No  puttlk  ollicer  may  be  Impeached, 
but  for  sufBdcnt  cause  the  governor  may  remove  a  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  or  a  prosecuthig  attorney  from  ofhce,  upon 
a  joint  resolulion  of  the  legislature  adopted  by  a  two-thiids 
vole  in  each  house.  A  public  ofTicial  may  be  tried  for  incom- 
petence, corruption  or  malfeasance  according  to  the  regular 
procedure  in  criminal  cases,  and  if  convicted  he  may  t>c  dis- 
missed from  office  and  receive  such  other  penalties  as  (he  law 
provides. 

The  Inuilaiive  department  (oAicI^y  called  "  the  kgidative 
■wembly  )  cooMits  of  a  Senate  of  tliirty'  members  chosen  Tor  four 
years,  with  half  the  mcmborship  rethring  every  two  yean,  and  a  House 
of  Rcpraeniativcs  with  uxcir'  members  elected  biennially.  A 
senatorial  district,  if  it  contains  more  than  on«  couniv.mubt  be 
composed  of  contigiMus  counties,  and  no  county  may  be  divided 
between  different  tenstorial  diitricts.  The  aeiiiuns  of  ihc  legislature 
are  bicnnbl.  Bill*  for  railing  revenue  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  the  Senate  may  offer  amendments.  Until  1901 
the  kciitaturc  was  the  lotc  law-making  bodv  in  the  state,  but  on  ihe 
and  of  June  of  (his  year  the  voters  adopted  a  constitutional  amend- 
•ent  wkick  declaieo  tliat  "  the  people  natrvt  lo  tbemsdvea  po#er 
ta  propose  laws  and  amendments  to  the  coastituiion.  ajid  to  enact  or 
vcject  the  same  at  tbe  pdls,  independent  of  the  legislative  ancmLly, 
Btid  also  reserve  power  at  their  own  option  to  approve  or  reject  at 
the  polls  any  act  of  the  lesislative  assembly."  This  provision  lor  the 
initiative  and  the  itfemidum  was  made  effective  by  a  legislative  ut 
of  Eight  per  cent  of  the  number  of  voters  who  at  the  bat 

preceding  election  voted  for  a  justice  of  Ihe  supreme  court,  by  filing 
with  the  secretary  o(  state  a  petition  for  the  enactment  of  any  bwor 
constitutional  amendment — the  petition  must  contain  the  full  irxiof 
.tbelawaiMl  must  be  filed  at  least  four  months  before  the  election  at 
which  it  it  to  be  voted  upon— may  secure  a  vote  on  the  prupoted 
measure  at  the  next  genera]  election,  and  if  it  receives  the  approval  of 
the  voters  It  become*  a  taw  without  Interposition  of  the  kcisbiure, 
and  goe*  into  effect  from  llie  day  of  the  governor's  proobm.iiion 
announcing  the  result  of  the  deciioa.  A  mciendum  i>[  l(~.,'i-!ative 
cittciments  may  be  ordered  in  two  ways:  the  IcgUlatuic  tuail  oay 
ftfef  any  of  its  acts  to  the  people  for  approval  or  rcjccUon  at  the  next 
rrgubr  election.  In  which  caae  the  act  may  not  be  vetoed  bv  the 
governor  and  doe*  not  go  Into  cITcct  until  approved  at  the  poll*;  or 
A  %  of  the  number  of  voter*  at  the  last  election  for  a  supreme  conrt 
iiMtice  may  by  petition  order  any  act)  excux  such  as  are"  necessary 
tor  the  immeifiate  pfcservation  of  the  pulHK  peace,  health  or  safety. ' 
to  be  referred  to  the  voters  for  their  approvit  or  rejection.  Such  a 
petition  must  be  Med  within  ninety  days  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  sessfon  in  which  tbe  net  was  pomed.  The  socmaiy  of  state  is 
sequimd  to  mail  lo  every  voter  whose  oddieM  he  haaa  pamphlet 
containing  the  text  of  the  laws  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  ensuing 
election.  Along  with  the  text  of  the  law,  the  state  will  print  argu* 
menls  in  its  favour  If  any  are  submitted  by  the  person*  initiating  the 
mcasuK  and  ibe  cost  of  the  extra  printing  is  paid  by  the  initiators. 
In  like  maaner,  any  one  who  wiU  defray  the  ospenm  of  the  printinE 
may  submit  argumenu  in  opposition  to  any  propDsed  measure,  and 
thoe  win  be  included  in  the  pamphlet  and  distributed  by  (he  stale 
at  its  own  eniense.  This  "  test-book  "  for  the  voters  contained  60 
pBRca  in  1906  and  116  pages  in  1908. 

The  power  of  the  initiative  was  hnt  esercited  by  the  people  of 
Oregon  miQOf.  when  they  proposedand  enacted  a  local  option  liquor 
law  and  a  direct  ivimary  law.  As  a  n»ulE  al  ihc  ant  tJ  ineae 
measures,  in  1908  nineteen  of  the  thirty.thrcc  rountii^  of  the  *tatc 
hadpfohibitcdthesaleorineoKicantssinoe  1903.  The rnost important 
effect  of  the  direct  primaty  law  has  beat  the.cboicG  of  Unitet!  State* 

Snaior*  by  wiut  is  ptacucally  a  popular  vote.  Candidate*  for  the 
nitedStaiesScnatearevotedform  Ihc  primaries.and  between  1904 
and  1909  candidates  for  the  state  leosbture  were  required  to  say 
wbathcr  or  not  they  would  wpport  the  people's  chcnce  (or  United 


tThe  constitution  set  30  as  tlic  maximum  nomber  of  senahm, 
60  as  the  maximum  number  of  reprcacnutive*,  and  provided  for  16 
senators  and  34  rcprescntalivc*  in  1B57-1860.  Il  provided  for  an 
cnnmeKtion  and  4  rrapportionment  cain  tenth  year  after  1S63. 
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eleeiian  In  June  I9(M  o  fJemocrat  received  the  Mghort  papular  mm 
(or  the  senatorship,  and  as  a  iMjorityoT  the  IcgUaiure  of  1909  had 
committed  ilseH  to  vote  for  the  people's  choice,  be  was  tfcoted  by 
(hat  body,  although  (Iw-sixihs  ef  its  members  were  RepabUcano? 
This  was  an  anomaly  in  American  politics.  In  Jane  1900  ftve  lawn 
and  five  amendments  to  the  constitution,  propooed  by  initiative 
petitions,  and  one  law  on  which  the  leferendum  was  oHerad  by 
petiiim,  were  sobmllPid  to  a  popular  vote.  An  aoMwIraent  gtving 
women  the  right  to  vote  was  defeated,  and  among  those  adopted  was 
oneprovidlngfor  Ihe  Initiative  upon  spedalaairkiGal  laws  and  parts 
of  laws,  and  nnothcr  giving  cities  and  towns  the  (scIbsIvb  ifghi  to 
enact  or  amend  their  own  chanen,  subjier  oidy  10  tbe  const  i  tut  ion 
and  Ibe  criminal  law*.  Orvgon  was  thus  the  first  Amsican  state 
to  grant  complete  home  rale  to  its  munidpalkies.  At  the  ckctioa 
in  Jane  190I  (be  mmbcr  of  ialdatlvo  and  refeiwndum  mensures 
amounted  to  nineteen,  and  the  ballot  nquircd  forty -one  sepawe 
marks  and  was  Over  s|  ft.  hmg. 

The  mcasuns  to  be  voted  on  consisted  of  eleven  lasrs  or  ea» 
etitutional  amendments  proposed  by  Initiative  petition,  four  coo- 
stitutional  amcodmcats  lefencd  10  the  people  by  tbe  IccislatUTe.  and 
four  taws  upon  which  the  voter*  had  ordered  a  leferendura.  Among 
(he  measures  defeated  weR  the  fourth  woman's  suffrage  a mendmcM 
voted  down  la  Oreion,  a  ringlMax  bW  and  an  "  opon  tdmi "  ImM 
designedtodiAatuienupqKof thelocaloptionHqimrlaw.  AmpaK 
(be  measuns  adopted  wete:  a  law  (of  doubtful  coasAMionaKtyl 
rcqauing  legblators  to  vote  for  tlx  peopte'e  choice  for  a  Unitea 
Sutes  senata(«-this  waa  adopted  by  a  vote  of  M  ai,i6ai  a 

corrupt  practiecs  act,  rcgnlathig  the  espenditui*  of  moneys  In 
political  campaigns  and  Gmlttng  a  candidase's  eapensea  to  on» 
leunh  of  one  year's  salary:  an  amendment  permittiiy  the  cstablisb- 
ment  of  state  inatkotiona  elsewheie  than  at  the  capital:  an  amend- 
ment changing  the  time  of  state  elections  from  June  to  November ; 
aa  amendment  permittinr  tbe  Isgislainre  to  pom  a  law  pravidin^  for 
proportional  teiyesentatfctt,  i^.  icpceaentation  (or  each  pohticat 
party  in  proportion  to  it*  numerical  strength,  by  providing  for  first 
and  second  choice  in  votiag— tbe  system  of  praereotaal  voting 
adopted  in  Idaho  in  1900:  and  the  recall."  by  which  the  voters 
may  remove  from  ottc*  alter  ttt  months'  sen^  by  a  spatial  eiectioa 
any  local  official.* 

Jnrfinory.— The  judicial  deportment  of  the  stale  conusts  of  a 
supreme  court,  cimuit  courtB,CDuiM]rcaum  (held  by  a  county  judfo 
in  each  county)  and  the  courts  of  loe^  initioM  of  the  peace.  Tbe 
supreme  court  consists  of  five  (before  1909  the  number  was  three) 
justices  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  its  Jurisdictian  extends 
only  to  appeals  (run  the  dediions  of  die  cifcuit  eourts.  Tlie  fudges 
of  the  circuit  contts  were  formerly  supreme  court  justices  on  cttruii : 
they  also  am  chosen  for  six  years,  and  they  have  ooffilisanee  over  all 
casts,  toclnding  appeab  from  Inferior  eourta,  not  sfcifaallyfo- 
sifwcd  by  law  lor  soow  other  tiibunaL  Tba  Jndgca  of  ibt  county 
courts  arc  stscfd  for  four  years,  and  their  courts  hove  Jurisdictioa 
ever  probate  matteta,  esvil  cmos  iavolsiog  amounis  not  CMeaeding 
f  500,  and  criminal  coses  In  sdiicfa  tho  oSdee  is  not  punishable  by 
death  or  impriwnnicflt  in  the  penitentiary.  Each  eouatv  b  dividoo 
into  a  number  of  dinrrcts  or  pr«incts,  for  each  of  srUta  there  is  • 
justice  of  the  peace,  elected  biL-nnially  and  having  jniiaiBctioa  bi 
minor  cases. 

Lo(ot  Cimmmenl. — For  the  purposes  of  local  goveritmeat  the 
ti.ito  is  divided  into  thirty-four  counties.  The  coootitutba  provides 
tlut  no  county  may  have  an  area  of  U  m  than  400  sq.  m,,  and  that  no 
hew  cuunty  may  \k  created  unless  lis  population  ia  at  least  IIOO. 
County  aHairs  arc  adminiitcrtd  by  i  In:  county  judge  acting  with  t<m 
comnussioncr*.  Any  portion  of  a  cuunty  containing  as  many  a*  Ijo 
inhabitants  mvf  be  incerpetated  as  a  town  or  city,  and  as  ouch  it 
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Mia  all  purely  local  matters,  even 


*  Before  1904,  under  alaw  of  1901.  the  people  voted  for  candidates 
for  the  United  States  Senate,  but  the  legislative  assembly  was  in  no, 
way  bound  to  carry  out  the  decision  3  the  popular  vote;  and  in 
1904  the  legislature  chose  as  United  States  senator  a  candidate  lor 
whom  no  votes  had  been  cast  in  the  popular  election. 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  tfiat  the  Republican  party  had  not  (avouied 
requiring  a  pledge  from  members  the  legislature  that  they  would 
vote  for  (he  people's  choice  lor  senator:  that  the  Democratic  candi* 
date  for  senator  (Gov.  C.  E.  Chamberlain)  was  a  prominent 
advocate  trf  tbe  iniiiaiive,  the  referendum  and  the  direct  election  of 
United  States  senators:  and  that  a  wing  of  the  Republican  party 
worked  for  tbe  choice  of  the  Democratic  candidate  t>y  the  people  in 
the  hope  (hat  the  (Republican)  legislature  would  not  tattfy  the 
popular  choice  and  so  would  nullify  toe  direct  primarv  law. 

*  At  times  the  two  taw-making  bodies— (he  legislature  and  the 
poople~bave  come  into  conflict-  In  1906,  (or  example,  the  people  by 
the  initiative  secured  a  law  forbidding  public  officers  from  accepting 
free  passes  from  railways.  In  1907  the  legitbiaie  repealed  all  laws 
en  tab  subjed  and  retpibttd  railways  to  furnish  free  iroMportailon 
lo  certain  officials.  Upsa  this  measure,  however,  the  people  ordered 
a  referendum  and  it  was  rejected  at  the  polls.  In  1908  the  people 
voted  against  Increasing  the  number  of  suprcne  court  judges;  In 
1909  Ibe  fcgbblurc  increased  the  number. 
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hRviDf  the  pamtr  to  revise  iti  om  charter.  A  constEtntiooi]  amend- 
iDCBt  or  1906  forbldl  the  [omution  of  corpuniions  by  ipecisl  law* 
(formcrlv  (he  conuitutioB  provided  that  corporations  sWi  not  be 
dcated  b]r  apecUl  law  except  for  municipal  purpows  ")  and  layt: 
"The  tepslativc  awembly  ahaU  not  enact,  amend  or  repeal  aay 
charter  or  act  ol  incorporation  for  any  mjnicipality,  city  or  town. ' 
The  initiative  aad  tiie  referendum  are  employed  In  muninpal 
ordinancee  aa  wdl  aa  in  Mate  lava;  towns  and  cities  m.ikv  ilu  ir  >  >wn 
pmvinoiu  aa  to  "  the  nuiBiwr  of  BwerclunK  the  iiutiatiM-  mui  n\er- 
eadum  power*  aa  to  their  oara  munkipM  lagiihtion  ";  but  "  a«t 
more  than  10  %  of  the  legil  votm  flMr  te  nqnind,  to.wdntfw 
referendum  nor  more  than  IS  %  to  fnpam  uy  MMM  Vf  ate 
initiative,  in  anf  dtf  or  tnwn. 
UixtUaatoHt  Latss. — The  value  of  the  homestead  exempt  from 

S'udicial  sate  (or  the  Mttafaction  of  liabilliics  is  limiied  to  £1500:  the 
lOmcstead  must  be  owned  and  occupied  by  snmc  member  of  the 
family  claiming  the  exemption  and  may  not  L'hci'«l  in  .irua  unu  blixk 
in  a  town  or  aty  or  160  acre*  outside  <'l  3  iiiuriid|u!iiy.    Tho  vx- 
empdon  is  not  valid  aeaiost  a  nrartga^^c,  bui  tbi.-  moni^i^c  muM  be 
tMcutcd  by  both  husbiind  and  wife,  if  iHc-  hi>u5i.'holJt.'r  is  m.iriit'il. 
The  debtor  claim*  tbe  exemption  wtiere  ihe  levy  i.s  m:KJe.  but  if  tlic 
sheriff  deem*  tPie  homestead  greater  in  v^luc  th^n  the  bw  allnsnK,  he 
■nay  choose  ihne  disintctested  persons  to  appraise  it  and  cell  any 
portion  thai  maybe  adjudged  in  excess  of  the  legal  limit.  The 
oMMilUtionprovidealbal  lh«  property  and  pecuniary  rights  of  every 
married  woman,  at  the  time  of  her  nntaM.  or  afterwards,  acquirer! 
bj  lift,  devise  or  inheritance,  dull  Ht  M  subiect  to  the  debts  or 
contract*  of  the  hiubaad:  and  that  m«i  ihall  be  passed  providing 
for  the  reiiatniiM  «f  tlie  wUe'a  aepanitB  pmpertjr.  Marriages 
bawm  whites  and  penona  of  necni  dtnoc,  betwcm  whitca  and 
ladiana,  and  between  ftrst  cousins  an  forbid Q—  or  art  void.  One 
year's  residence  11  ncccaaary  to  aecuroB  nwni  for  «4iich  liw  causes 
Rcogniicd  are  a  con\1aioa  of  fc|on|V  MMMUdnmBMicio  for  one 
year,  physiGal  incapadtyi  dcMftion  far  MW  ytar  ud  cruelty  or 
IMnooal  indignities. 

£dwfalsM.— The  public  Kbool  system  (orgBniied .  1S71)  U  ad- 
■inisteied  by  the  ttaie  tuqerintemlcnt  of  puUic  inslract»n,  who 
exercise*  a  general  ■upervinon  over  the  schools,  and  by  the  state 
booid  of  education,  which  ptcscribc*  the  general  rules  and  regulations 
tar  their  managenwnt.   For  the  auppori  of  the  schools  there  is  a 
s^ool  fund,  amouatins  on  the  lU  of  April  1909  to  F5.^f>i.475.  ^"d 
conusting  of  the  money*  derived  from  the  sale  of  land^  dun-nid  by 
the  f  eUervl  govL-rnmeat  and  of  amall  sums  derived  frum  mi^celLinC' 
ooa  sotirces.  The  fund  b  admintstertd  by  a  board  conji^ilng  of  the 
gowmor,  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  state  treasurer,  and  the 
taoomr  from  it  is  apportioned  amon?  the  counties  accordini;  to  the 
number  of  cbiklren  tjl  school  age.  1  li''  cminiics  arc  ;ilso  rcinired  to 
levy  special  school  taxes,  the  aggr  irnual  amount  ol  ubich 

diall  be  equivalent  to  at  least  sever.  .  lorc\Try  child  btiwccn 

the  aces  of  four  and  twenty  years,    li  i:>i'  total  .-innu.il  fuTvl  (  t  j 
scjnal  district  amounts  to  less  than         lit  <!.  tn  •  r  v  !  1  .  v  a 
special  tax  la  brinjj  the  fund  up  to  thai  ^.um.   L^.t.:.  ,.<.l......l  .  i.ki 

in  the  stale  is  required  to  havea  schixjl  term  of  six  months  or  more. 
Special  county  taxes  are  levied  (or  the  malntenaonof  pobBcadMol 
iibnrieaatao.  For  aU  children  betwet'n  the  Bg«a«M»WlMHtacn 
iadusive,  school  atlcodance  1*  compulsory. 
The  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  in  I908  was 
the  total  school  enrollment,  T07,4'>j;  the  average  daily 
attendance  94.U3.  In  190S  there  was  paid  fnr  the  support  ol 
common  schoMs  It3,a6i,094i  the  average  monthly  salary  of  rural 
teachera  was  (49^,  aao  oif  achool  principals,  SSo  Sj.  The  pro- 
ponion  of  illiterateai*  low:  in  1900 of  the  total  population  10  years 
of  age  or  over  only  3-1  %  wat  uliteratei,(if  the  aut  popuUtioa  of 
tbe  *ame  age  3-9  %.  of  the  female  «•}  %Wfi9  of  IM Ham*  lAlte 
population  only  »8  %  were  iUitcrMs. 

Id  addition  to  the  pnUic  (cboob.  tfat  WMm  ■■luliwt  A*  Uni- 
vcnity  of  Oregon  at  Eugene  (ff.*.):  the  Siai*  A|ri«kt«»  CaBoge 
(1870),  at  Corvalli*  (pop  1900.  iSig),  the  county-aeat  of  Beaton 
county,  and  the  State  Normal  School  (1882)  at  Monmouth  (po^.  in 
1900^  606),  in  f^ilk'ceuniy  Among  the  fnstitfllioni  not  receiving 
sUlcaidare  Albany  Con^(E>rc*b)neTian.  1867),  «•  Albany:  Col  um- 
Ua  Univcraity  (Roiaaa  Catholic,  tool),  at  Portland:  Dallas  College 
(United  Evangelical,  1900],  at  Dalbs:  Patilic  University  (Congre- 
gational. 1853),  at  Forest  Grove;  McMinnvillc  College  (Baptist, 
tSjl).  at  McMtnnvllle;  Pacific  Conege  (Friends,  founded  ra  1665 
a*  an  academy,  college  opened  in  iSqi).  at  NewbcM)  FMHwiih 
College  (United  Brethren,  1866}.  ai  Thilomaih;  aiii  WiMa matte 
University  (Melhodist  EfHscopal.  1844).  at  eialcm. 

CfainiaMr  and  Cerretliomit  lnsl!tulions.—7hi^  stale  supports  the 
(ollatring  charitable  and  correrlioiuii  inMiiutions:  a  soltliers'  home 
(l>94l  at  Roseburg  and  a  school  for  deaf  mutes  (1870).  an  Institute 
for  the  blind  (1873),  a  reform  Khod.  an  insane  asylum  and  a  peni- 
imtiary  at  Salem,  the  capital  of  ihc  state.  These  institutions 
(except  the  penitentiary,  of  which  the  tL^vernor  of  the  state  is  an 
inspector)  are  governed  each  by  a  board  of  three  trustees,  the 
governor  of  the  State  and  Ihe  secretary  of  ttaie  serving  on  all  boards, 
and  the  iMrd  imstce  being  the  auie  tmaurtr  on  the  boards  for  the 
SUM  iMMnt  asylum,  the  uaie  relom  aehoal  ad  ite  iMitWa  i» 
tW  fecWr-mnded,  and  the  luiiennleadMt  ol  fuwc  UMnictioa 


on  the  boards  (or  the  school  for  deaf  muta*  and  the  institute  for 

the  blind. 

fiinaxce.— The  Constitution  forbids  tbe  establishment  or  tneofpo  ra- 
tion by  tbe  legislative  assembly  of  any  bank  or  banking  company; 
and  it  forbids  any  bank  or  banlung  company  in  the  state  Ima  tiawliv 
bills,  checks,  ceriificaies,  promissory  note*  or  other  paper  to  cirailate 
as  money.  Except  in  case  of  war  the  legislative  aaaembly  may  not 
contraa  a  Slate  debt  greater  than  $30,000.  To  pay  bounties  to 
s.Jdier*  in  the  Civil  War  a  debt  of  (337,000  was  contracted :  but  in 
iHroonly  $90,000  of  it  was  still  outstanding.  An  issue  of  bonds  (to  be 
redeemed  fioEn  ihc  sale  <•<  public  lands)  for  a  privately  built  canal  at 
Oe^oo  City  wa.-.  auihijci2i  iJ  in  1H70,  About  $173,000  more  of  debt 
was  incurred  by  Indi.m  wars  in  187^  and  1878:  in  the  laiier  year  the 
public  debt  amiiunted  to  moru  than  (650,000,  but  aUiut  Sjso.ooo 
of  this  w,n  in  10  %  warrants  for  road-building,  dc;  the  Uiii'Is  and 
warrants  (with  the  exception  of  some  never  ptcsenled  for  redemption) 

[(■  '•in-edily  ti-deemtd  by  a  special  property  tax.  Revenues  for  the 
!.jp[xirt  <■!  tlif  KOvernmL'nt  arc  derived  from  the  fullonin^  sources:  the 
(;i.ni-ral  property  tax,  the  poll  tax  (the  proceeds  ol  «hicli  accrue  to 
the  county^  in  which  it  is  collected),  the  inheritance  tax.  corporation 
ij\c»,  business  taxes  and  licenses  ami  fees.  By  far  the  most  iin- 
IHirtaal  source  of  revenue  is  the  general  property  tax,  which  i* 
rsacssed  for  state,  county  and  municipal  purposes.  The  amount  of 
revenue  to  be  raised  for  state  purposes  each  year  by  this  tax  is  com- 
puted by  a  board  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  secretary  of  state 
nnd  the  state  treasurer,  aiuTit  is  apportioned  among  the  counties  oa 
the  basis  of  their  average  expenditures  (or  the  previous  hvc  year*. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1907  the  state  was  (ree  from  bonded 
i'ldi  btedticss:  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  year  were 
and  the  cx[xrnditure  was  f2.6<>7,'i45. 

History. — As  to  the  European  who  first  saw  any  portion  of 
the  present  Oregon  there  ii  aotoe  controvmy  »ni'  doubt.  It 
is  known  that  within  thirty  yari*  aflct'  lhe  diKovcry  of  tlie 

Pacific  Ocean  the  Sp.miards  had  explored  the  wcsterr  consis 
of  the  Ainerican  roiillncnt  from  the  istlunus  to  llic  vicinity 
of  the  forty-scconil  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  it  is  posublc 
that  the  Spanish  pilot  Dariolom&  Ferrelo  (or  Ferrer),  who  [n 
IS43  made  the  fanhesl  northward  vtqrnge  (n  the  Pacific  re- 
cordcil  in  the  first  half  of  the  i6lh  century,  may  have  (cached  i 
jioini  on  the  Oregon  coasl.  TIic  protilable  tradt-  between  the 
Spanish  colonies  and  the  Far  East,  howover,  soon  occupied! 
the  whole  attenlion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  caused  ibem  to 
neglect  the  exploration  of  the  coast  of  north-wcslcm  America 
for  many  ycsrs.  In  1579  the  EdElishm.iii,  Francis  Dralie, 
came  lo  ihis  rcjiioti  seeking  a  route  Immt  by  vi:iy  of  the  North- 
west Passage,  and  in  his  futile  quest  he  seems  to  have  gone 
as  far  north  as  43°.*  Me  took  poasosion  of  tbe  country  in  the 
name  of  Queen  Elinbeth  and  called  it  Albion,  Near  the  end 
of  ihc  century  persistent  stories  of  3  Nortli-wesl  P.issage  caused 
the  Spanish  rulers  to  ])lan  further  explorations  of  Ihe  Pacific 
coast,  so  as  to  forestall  other  nations  in  the  discovery  of  lh« 
alleged  new  roatc  and  thus  reltun  their  monopoly  of  the  South 
Sea  (Pacific  Ocean).  In  1*03  Sebastian  Viacaino,  ad tng  under 
orders  of  (he  viceroy  of  Mexico,  reached  the  latitude  of  47°  N., 
iind  M.irtin  Afiiiilar,  with  another  vessel  ol  (he  fleet,  renchtil 
a  point  near  latitude  43°  which  he  called  Cape  Blanco  and 
claimed  to  have  disoovcred  there  •  huge-  itw. '  For  tlM  imi 
century  and  a  half  Spain  again  Mglc<jtcd  thb  rlqgfbn,  lillUflM 
fear  of  English  and  RuHian  encroachment  caused  her  lo  reMlaft 
the  v-ork  of  exploration.  In  i;7.i  Ju.-m  Perez  sailed  tip  (M 
coast  08  far  as  54*  N.  lat.,  and  on  his  return  followed  ibe  ihOM 
line  wry  docety<  thuB  making  thntinT  nsl  mdmiMfJtti 
explofalidn  of  the  Oregtm  coast  ef  wfilrb  th«r«-te  Wiff  fW#d 
In  the  following  year  Bruno  Hecota  landed  off  what  is  now 
called  Point  Grenviiie  and  took  formal  posx  --sion  of  the  country, 
and  later,  in  lot.  4&V>  be  discovered  a  bay  whose  swift  currents' 
led  hln  to  lolpett' tfaor  he*  wu  in  the  oMnith  of  a  large  rivev 
orauaEt.  In  (778  JaanrthM  Ctcm  (f.*.)  published  in  London 
Trawh  lliroucltcmt  tke  im$ui^  •^cfU  cf  //orOi  America,  in  wbith; 
following  ilic  example  of  the  Spaniards,  he  nssertcd  that  ihtic 
was  a  great  livcr  Ai  |M  wMM  totltJ:  although,  so  far  as  is 
known,  no  ytoe|Bk«,MaBbMji#,>^^ 
his  declaration  mshisM  en  aUnai  (MVflMtnan^mutt 
interior,  or  upon  reports  of  Spanish  sailors,  or  had  no  basis  at 
all.  is  not  known;  its  chief  importance  lies  in  the  fart  ihat 
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this  name  wis  evestusQy  tpplied  to  the  tmitorjr  dnined  by 
ihis  great  western  river.  The  lume,  like  the  whole  story,  may 
have  been  of  ^taoUi  oc  Indian  orient  or  it  nay  have  been 
pwcly  bBcitoL* 

The  ^nnlanb  nude  no  etFmt  to  odoaiM  notdi'Westem 
America  or  to  develop  its  trade  with  the  Indians,  but  toward 
the  end  of  the  iSth  cealury  the  traders  of  the  great  British 
for  companies  of  the  North  were  gradually  pushing  overland 
to  the  P«dfi&  Upon  the  sea,  loo,  ihe  Englidi  wcie  not  Idle. 
Captain  James  Co^  in  Haich  1778  sighted  the  coast  of  Oregon 
in  the  lat.  of  44'>  and  examined  it  between  47"  and  48"  in  the 
bi^  of  finding  the  StraiU  of  Juan  de  Fuca  described  in  Spanish 
uoounts.  Soon  after  the  due  of  the  War  ol  Independence 
Aroetican  nerchants  began  to  buy  fius  ahxig  the  norih-wcst 
coast  and  to  ship  them  to  Chfaia  to  be  eidi&nged  for  the  producu 
of  the  East.  It  waa  in  the  prosecution  of  this  trade  that  Captain 
Kobert  Cray  (17SS-1S06),  an  American  in  the  service  of  Boston 
merchants,  discovered  in  1793  the  long-sought  river  of  the  West, 
which  he  named  the  Colund>la,  after  Us  ship.  By  the  discovery 
of  this  streant  day  gave  to  the  United  States  a  claim  to  the 
whole  territory  drained  by  Its  waters.  Other  explorers  had 
searched  in  vain  for  this  river.  Cook  had  sailed  by  without 
suspecting  its  presence;  CapUun  John  Mcares  {e.  1756-1809), 
anMher  English  navigaltv,  who  visted  the  region  in  178S, 
dedared  th^  no  sudi  rim  etiMed,  and  aMuaJly  called  iu 
estuary  "  Deception  Bay ";  and  George  Vancouver,  who 
visited  the  coast  in  1791,  was  acqiticsl  untQ  he  learned  of  Cray's 
discovery. 

Spanish  daims  to  this  part.of  North  America  did  not  tong 
remaia  undisputed  by  England  and  the  United  States.  By 
the  Noollu  Convention  of  1790  Spain  acknowledged  the  right 
of  British  subjects  to  lish,  trade  and  scilJe  in  tlie  parts  of  the 
Dortliem  PacUiG  coast  not  already  occupied;  and  under  the 
treaty  of  1819  (proclaimed  in  1821)  she  ceded  to  the  United 
Suica  all  the  territory  churned  by  her  N.  of  4>*.  But  even 
before  these  agreements  had  b«cn  reached.  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
in  the  service  of  the  North-west  Company,  In  1793  had  explored 
through  Canada  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  laU  about  51°  10'  N., 
and  Ueriwelber  Lewis  and  William  Clark,  Aoicrican  explorers 
acting  under  the  orders  of  President  JeSerson,  in  1805-1606 
had  passed  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  down  the  Columbia 
river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Both  British  and  American 
adventurers  were  attracted  to  the  rcgimi  by  the  profitable  fur 
trade.  In  180S  the  North-west  Company  hod  several  posts  on 
the  Fraser  river,  and  in  the  same  year  the  American  Fat  Company 
was  organised  by  John  Jacob  Antor,  who  was  planoing  to  build 
up  a  trade  in  the  West.  In  iSii  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  a 
kind  of  western  divisiwi  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  founded 
a  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  which  Ihcy  called 
Astoria,  and  set  up  a  number  of  minor  posts  on  the  WilUmette, 
Spdiaae  and  Okanogan  rivers.  On  beuing  of  the  war  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  Actor's  oaodates,  deeming 
Astoria  untenable,  sold  the  property  in  October  1S13  to  the 
No(th-west  Company.  In  the  following  month  a  British  ship 
arrived,  and  its  captain  took  fonnal  possession  of  the  post 
and  renamed  it  Fort  George. 

Soon  after  the  restoration  of  peace  between  England  and  the 
United  States  by  the  tiealy  of  Ghent  (1814),  there  arose  the 
to-called  "  Oregon  question  "  or  "  Norlh-westem  boundary 
dispute,"  which  agitated  both  countries  for  nim  than  a  genera- 
tion and  almost  led  to  anotlier  war.  Astfaattrcatyhadstipniated 
that  all  uniloiy  captured  doriDg  the  war  should  be  restored 
to  Ha  fbrmet  owner,  the  Amettcaa  govenment  in  1817  took 

■Then  have  hcca  many  tngenioot,  bat  quiw  unsalWactory. 
citons  to  explain  the  derivation  of  the  word  Orffmi.  They  are 
enumerated  at  length  in  Bancroft's  JViitoy  (if  Orrera,  vol.  I.  poi.  17-35. 
It  fcems  that  after  the  pttUicatfam  of  Carver's  book  the  won  Oregon 
did  net  appear  anin  in  ptint  um'A  William  Cutten  Bryant  employed 
it  in  hi«  poeni  rwulooru.  in  1817.  It  was  applied  to  the  territory 
drained  by  the  Ctdumoia  river  tot  the  firat  tunc  perhaps,  by  Hall 
J.  Kelfey,  a  promoter  o(  immigralnn  into  the  Nonh-wctt,  vho  tn 
mttmHA  to  Congress  and  minem*  other  wibJngs  rdcncd  t«  t^ 
coumry  as  Oregon- 


steps  to  reoccnpy  the  Columbia  Valley.  The  British  govemtneet 
at  first  protested,  00  the  ground  that  Astoria  was  oot  enured 
territory,  but  finally  surrendered  the  post  to  the  United  Suies 
In  181S.  Tltt  Udud  Slates  was  willing  at  the  time  toeatcnd 
the  notth-westcm  boundary  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  from 
the  take  of  the  Woods  to  the  Pacific,  but  to  this  the  British 
government  would  not  oooscnl;  and  on  the  3oih  of  October 
iStS  both  nations  agreed  to  a  convention  providing  for  the 
"Joint  occnpatiim"  (or  ten  ycvi  of  the  country  "on  the 
north'west  coast'  of  America,  westward  of  the  Stony 
IRodty]  hfountidns."  In  the  following  year,  as  already 
stated,  ^lain  waived  her  daim  to  the  territory  north  of  4a* 
.in  favour  of  the  United  Suies.  In  1811,  however,  Rusaa 
asserted  her  chum  to  all  lands  u  far  south  as  the  fifty-fiist 
parallel.  Against  this  dabn  both  England  and  Iho  United 
States  protested,  and  In  1S14  the  United  States  and  Russia 
conduded  a  treaty  by  which  Russia  agreed  to  make  no  settle, 
mcnts  south  of  54*  40',  and  the  United  States  agreed  to  make 
none  north  of  that  line.  Fiom  this  time  until  the  final  tettk- 
ment  of  the  eoaUomttf  the  Americans  were  disposed  to  bebev* 
that  their  title  was  dear  to  aU  the  territory  sooth  of  the  Russian 
possessions;  that  is,  to  all  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
between  41*  and  54"  40'  N.  lat.  In  1817  the  agreement  of  181S 
between  Great  Britunmnd  the  United  Sutes  as  to  jmnt  ocoipn- 
tion  was  renewed  for  an  indefinite  term,  with  the  proviso  that 
it  might  be  terminated  by  dther  party  ontwdvemonths' notice. 

For  the  next  two  decades  the  history  of  Oregon  is  concerned 
mainly  with  the  British  fur  traders  and  the  American  immigrants. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  absorbed  its  rival,  the  North-west 
Company,  in  1621,  and  thus  secured  a  praclical  monopoly  ot 
the  fur  trade  of  ihe  North  and  West.  Its  policy  was  to  dis- 
courage coloniiatioa  so  as  to  maintain  the  tettitory  in  which 
it  operated  as  a  vast  game  preserve.  Fortunately  for  the 
Ameiicans,  however,  the  company  in  1834  sent  to  the  CotumUa 
river  as  its  chid  faaor  and  governor  west  ot  the  Rocky  Mountains 
Dr  John  Mcl^tigblln  (i7B4-iSs7}i  who  ruled  the  tcgioa  with 
on  iron  hand,  but  with  «  benevolent  porpoee,  for  twenty-tiw 
years.  On  the  northern  bank  of  the  Columbia  in  1814-1835 
he  built  Fort  Vancouver,  which  became  a  port  for  ocean  vcuds 
and  a  great  entrepAt  for  the  western  fur  trade;  in  1S19  he  bcgaa 
the  settlement  of  Oregon  City;  and,  most  impntant  of  all,  be 
extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  settlers  and  aided  them  ill 
many  ways,  though  this  was  against  the  company's  interests. 

In  i8j3  four  Indian  chids  from  the  Oregon  country  ioumeycd 
to  St  Louis  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  white  man's  Bible;  and  this 
incident  aroused  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  religious  denomina- 
tions. In  1834  Jason  Lee  (d.  1845)  and  his  nephew,  Danid 
Lee,  went  to  Oregon  as  Methodist  missionaries,  and  with 
McLoughlin's  as^tance  they  estabhshed  missions  in  the 
Willamette  valley,  Samud  Parker  went  as  a  Prcsbyteriaa 
mis»onary  in  1S35,  and  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  Marcus 
Whitman  and  Ilcniy  II.  Spalding  (<•  t8ot-iS74),  who  were 
accompanied  by  their  wives,  the  first  «4iite  women,  it  is  said, 
to  cross  the  American  continent.  Whitman  settled  at  Woi-i-lat- 
pu,  about  s  m,  W.  of  the  present  Walla  Walla  and  35  m.  from 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Fort  Walla  Walls,  and  Spalding 
at  Lapwai,  near  the  present  Lewiston,  Idaho.  Roman  Caitx^ 
misdons  were  established  near  Fort  Walla  Walla  in  iSjS.  In 
this  year  Jason  Lee  relumed  to  the  Eastern  states  attd  carried 
back  to  Oregon  with  him  by  sea  over  fifty  people,  missionaries 
and  thdr  families.  It  is  significant,  U  true,  that  part  of  the 
money  for  chartering  his  vusd  was  supplied  from  the  acacia 
service  fund  of  the  United  Sutes  government. 

As  early  as  1841  the  Americans  In  Oregon  began  to  feci  the 
need  of  some  form  of  civil  government,  as  the  regulations  of  the 
Hudson^  Bay  Company  were  the  only  laws  then  known  to  the 
country.  Mter  several  fneffeaoal  attempts  a  ptovlsioanl 
government  was  finally  organized  by  two  mccttrp  at  Champoeg 
(in  what  is  now  Marion  county,  north-east  ol  Salem)  00  the  2nd 
of  May  and  on  the  5th  of  Joiy  1843.  The  governing  body  was 
at  first  an  eiecutive  tnmmitlcc  of  tfan«  dtiiens,  bat  in  1*45 
tUs  committee  was  abolisbcd  and  h  govcntor  was  dMsen.  In 
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the  "  fu&d«iiwaAal  Im "  of  the  provmiocal  govenmcnt 
mm  incorporated  k  nwnber  of  Artidcs  froa  tlie  Ordioance  of 
i787,aD>DagtbemthcoDeprohibtiiiig>lavny.  The  new  govcni- 
aent  eDCounleicd  the  oppoiitioA  of  the  mivionuiu  tad  of  tlie 
iM»-AineTictn  popuUtion,  but  it  wu  moo  sirengtheaed  by  the 
"  Great  ImBiigntion  "  in  1S43,  when  nnrly  niiK  hundred  men, 
vomen  and  childrca,  after  aaaembUng  at  Independence,  Minoiiii, 
noued  tbe  plains  in  a  body  and  sctticd  in  the  Columbia  Valley. 
After  tbisyear  the  flow  of  inusigraBU  atMdily  Increaiod,  about 
1400  arriving  in  i844t  u>d  jooo  in  li^s-^  Sigu  of  boMilily 
to  tbe  Hudaon'i  Bay  Company  now  began  to.  appear  amoag 
tbe  American  population,  and  in  1845  tbe  pro  visional  government 
aougbt  to  extend  its  juriidiction  nottb  of  tbe  Colombia  river, 
where  tbe  Americana  bad  hitherto  refrained  fram  settling. 
A  comproniiM  was  finally  reached,  wbertby  tbe  ceupany  was 
to  be  exempt  from  Uses  on  s.ll  its  property  except  tbe  goods 
•old  to  settlers,  and  the  officers  and  enptoyea  of  the  company 
tod  tU  the  British  residents  were  to  become  subject  to  tbe 
provisional  government.  Meanwhile  the  wctlem  states  had 
Inaugurated  a  movement  in  favourot  the  Immediate  and  definite 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  with  the  result  that  the 
Democratic  national  convention  of  1844  declared  that  the  title 
of  the  United  States  to  "  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  " 
us  "  clear  and  unquestionable,"  and  the  party  made  "  Fifty- 
four  forty  or  fight  "  a  campaign  slogan.  The  Democrats  were 
successful  at  the  polb,  and  President  Polk  in  his  Inaugural 
address  asserted  the  claim  of  the  .United  Stales  to  all  of  Oregon 
tn  terms  suggest  ing  the  possibility  of  war.  Negotiations,  however, 
resulted  in  a  treaty,  drafted  by  James  Buchanan,  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Richard  FaJcenham,  the  British  envoy, 
whidi  the  president  in  June  1S46  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
ks  opinion  and  which  he  was  advised  to  accept.  By  this  Instru- 
ment the  northern  boundary  of  Oregon  was  fixed  at  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel,  extending  westward  from  the  crest  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  separating  Vancouver's 
Islaiid  from  the  mainlaod,  *'  and  thence  southeriy  through  the 
niddk  of  tbe  aaid  chantwC  and  ol  tim'%  Sinfls,  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean." 

Althoit^  Preddent  Polk  immediately  urged  the  lormatkin 
of  a  territorial  government  for  Oregon,  the  biU  introduced  for 
tUs  purpose  was  held  up  tn  the  Senate  on  account  of  the  opposi- 
tioa  of  Southern  leaders,  who  were  scehinglomalntaintheabstract 
principle  that  slavery  could  not  bo  constitutionally  prohibited 
is  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  although  they  had  no  hope 
of  Oregon  ever  becoming  slave  tcrtftory.  Indian  outbreaks, 
however,  wKch  b^an  In  1847,  compelled  Congrcw  to  take 
■Mtsures  for  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants,  and  on  the  14th  of 
August  1S4S  a  Ull  was  enacted  providing  a  territorial  govern- 
Bent.  As  then  constituted,  the  Territory  embraced  tbe  whole 
area  to  wMch  the  title  of  the  United  States  had  been  confirmed 
hy  the  treaty  of  184O,  and  included  the  present  states  of  Oregon, 
WasUngtos  and  Idaho,  and  parts  of  Wyoming  and  Montana. 
Its  area  was  reduced  in  1853  by  the  creation  of  the  Territory  of 
Waabiogtoti.  The  diicovery  of  gold  in  California  drew  many 
Oa^pm  settlen  to  that  country  in  i84ft-i850,  but  this  exodus 
ms  soon  offset  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  by  Congress  in  i8jo 
of  the"  land  donation  law,"  by  which  settlen  in  Oregon  between 
tSso  aitd  1853  were  entitled  to  large  tracts  of  land  free  of  cost. 
TIk  Buaiber  of  claims  regbtered  under  this  act  was  over  eight 
tbousand. 

In  1856  tbe  people  voted  hr  statehood;  and  in  June  1857 
they  elected  members  of  a  constitutional  convention  which 
drafted  a  constitution  at  Salem  in  August  and  September  1857; 
tbe  ooostitutloD  was  ratified  by  popular  vote  in  November 

'  For  many  yean  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  adminittration 
at  Washington  was  prevented  from  surrendering  It*  claim*  to  Oregon, 
la  (Mum  tor  the  grant  by  Great  Britain  of  fishing  ttarions  in 
Mewioundhnd,  by  Marcus  Whitman,  who  in  iSa3>i843  made  a 
joamy  aooM  the  entire  eontinant  in  the  d^ch  of  winter  to  diMuade 
the  government  Iron  this  purpew.  Thti  story  teems  to  have  no 
bofidation  In  fteti  It  was  not  Whitman,  but  the  great  mtlux  of 
•cttleta  in  taaj-iSM  that  nved  Oregon,  K,  indeed,  there  wai  then 
aaydaagvof  tob^thcnup.  ^  WmntM,  Maccn.) 


i8st;  and  en  the  14th  of  February  tSjg  Oregon  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  with  its  present  boundaries.  The  new  slate 
was  at  first  Democratic  in  politics,  and  tbe  southern  faction  of 
the  Democratic  patty  in  i860  made  a  bid  for  its  support  by 
nominating  as  their  candidate  for  vice-president,  on  the  ticket 
with  John  C.  Breckinridge,  Joseph  Lane  (1801-1S81],  then  a 
senator  from  Oregon  and  previously  its  territorial  governor. 
Tho  Douglas  Democrats  and  the  Republicans,  however,  worked 
together  osa  union  party,  and  Uncein carried  thestale  a  smsH 
majority.  The  so-callea  union  pany  broke  up  after  the  CivC 
War,  and  by  i8jo  the  Democrats  were  strong  enough  to  prevent 
tbe  ratification  by  Oregon  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Censtrtulbn.  In  1876,  after  the  presidential  election, 
two  sets  of  electoral  returns  were  forwarded  from  Oregon,  one 
showing  the  choice  of  ihicc  Republican  electors,  and  the  other 
(signed  by  the  govenkor,  who  was  a  Democrat)  showing  the 
election  erf  two  RcpubKcans  and  one  Democrat.  Tbe  popular 
vote  was  admittedly  for  the  three  Rq>ublican  electors,  but  one 
of  the  Ripublican  elecloxs  (Watts)  ms  a  deputy-postmasier 
and  to  leeiiMd  incligiUe  tuder  the  constitutional  provision  that 
"  no  .  .  .  peraon  holding  an  ofl^ce  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  Stales  shall  be  an  elector,"  Watts  resigned  as  deputy- 
postmaster,  and  the  secretary  of  stale  of  Oregon,  who  under 
the  state  law  was  tbe  canvaafng  officer,  certified  the  election 
of  the  three  Republican  dectora.  On  the  6th  of  December  the 
three  met.  Watts  resigned,  and  was  Immediately  reappointed 
by  the  other  two.  The  Democratic  claimant,  with  whom  the 
two  Republican  electors  wbose  election  was  conceded,  refused 
to  meet,  met  alone,  appointed  two  other  Democrats  to  fill  tbe 
two  "  vacancies,"  and  the  "  elector^  college  "  of  the  state  so 
constituted  forthwith  cast  two  votes  for  Hayes  and  one  for 
TUden.  The  Ekctorel  Commission  decided  that  the  three  votes 
should  be  counted  for  Hayes — if  the  one  Democratic  elector  had 
been  adjudged  chosen,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presi* 
deney,  9.  J.  Tilden,  would  have  been  elected.  The  political 
complexion  of  the  stale  has  generally  been  Republican,  although 
the  contests  betwe«t  the  two  leading  parties  have  often  been 
veryclose.  The  Indian  outbreaks  which  began  in  iS4Tcontinued 
with  occasional  periods  of  quiet  for  nearly  a  generation,  until 
most  of  the  Indians  were  either  killed  or  placed  on  reservations. 
Tlie  Indians  were  very  active  during  the  Civil  War,  when 
tbe  regular  troops  were  withdrawn  for  service  tn  the' eastern 
states,  and  Oregon's  volunteers  from  1S61  to  1865  were  needed 
for  home  defence.  The  most  noted  Indian  conflicts  within  tbe 
state  have  been  the  Modoc  War  (1864-73)  <t>>d  the  Shoshone 
War  (iSAtMiS).  During  the  Spanirii-Anterlcan  War  OrcgOH 
furnished  a  regiment  of  voluntcen  wUchaerved  la  thePhSippfaea. 

CovsKNints  ar  ORicoh 
Undtr  Ae  Prtmtianal  Gagmmtnk 

George  Abcmethy   1845-1849 

IMn  Ae  TerrUorifl  GeamMfai; 

trweph  Lane    i849->8so 

[niiiing  Pritchctt  (aaing)   1890 

lohnP.  Gainei   lS50-l8s> 

Joseph  Lane   ISj}' 

George  Law  Curry  (acting)   1S53 

John  W.  Davis   I8S3-*1BS4 

George  Law  Curry.  l854~l8S9 

Undtr  a#  SlaU  Gmenmtnt. 

Jolm  Whitealter.  Dem   .  l8»-l86»  •  ; 

Addison  Crandall  Gibbi,  Rep.  .  .  1  .  .,  1860-1866' 
George  Lemuel  Woods,  Rep.  .  .,  .  ,,.1866-1870 
La  Fayette  Crover,  Dein.    ,  '  '.1870-1877 

Stephen  Fowler  Chadwick  (acting)  '  J  .  i»77-t878 
Wifliam  Wallace  Thayer.  Dcm.  .  .     .  1878-188^ 

Zenai  Ferrv  Moody.  Rep.    .      .     .  .  i68a-rt87 

Sylvester  Pcnnoyer,  Dem  1887-1893 

\'Hi;.im  Paine  Lord.  Rep.    ..    ."     .  .I895-IW. 

i  nlore  Thufsion  Gi'pr,  R|jP'.'  ■  ;  "  .  .  ItgV-tVOS' 
I .  rL;c  f-Jrlc  Chamberlain,  iSwiV  V  ,  .1903-1909 
I  r,,iili  W.  Hcnton,  Kep.  ...  1909-IQII  * 
OflWiilft  WcM,  Dcm.  .  lyll-  


•  Secretary-of  State;  MKceeded  G.  E.  Chambertaia,  who  resigned 
nib*cOiB>-aaie«diar.0  tiK  U.S.'Senaie. 
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BluncBAFKY.— See  gMcnlly  W.  Na*h,  Tk*  StttUi'i  llaiUlwot 
to  Oregon  (Ponbnd,  1904)1  and  puUkatian*  and  reporta  of  tbc 
vsflouli  national  and  Mate  departmentt.  For  adminbiralion ■  j.  R. 
RtAenaon,  "  The  Geneiii  of  Potitkal  Authority  and  oi  a  Common- 
wealth Govemmcnt  in  Oregon"  in  the  QaarUrly  ej  lit  Orttm 
ttitlarual  StcUly,  voL  i.  (&ilcm.  lOOl):  JmitmI  ojthe  CMuMutimal 
Comenlion  of  the  Stale  of  Ortpm  keU  ol  SaUm  in  iBfT  (Salem ,  1 8S3) : 
C.  B.  Hi'UinKcr  and  \V.  W.  Lotion.  TTlf  CoJei  dildSlatutis  of  Ortgmi 
(»  vtih..  ^  iTi  1 1.  \'.)<'::};  .mil  l-rAnk  l-oncro(l,  "  Coii-t  ii  lit  ion 

Mentiinfi  and  ilif  luiiLitivi-."  in  ihc-  AilanlK  Monlkty  for  junf  |ijij6. 
For  hi-lory;  H.  II.  Bjncroll'i  llislory  of  Ikt  iVoil/i-urif  C'nu'(  (> 
vols,.  Sjn  I-'rjncisoo.  iBHj)  and  Ilislery  of  Ote«,on  vol*  .  Sin 
Batroi*-,'5  Oi-'sun.-  The  Sir  utile  for 
Posmiu^  [Hi-lii'i,  iHt^j]  in  the  "AnuTii.m  Comnionncjltlit " 
•eriei'  J.  DlNm\  r^rrilofjp  and  the  8rilish  North  Amcrtttn 

Fur  Trade  (riiiUUflpliLi.  1^45);  W.  II.  Grays  llislory  of  UreiOM. 
IJ92-IS4Q  (PonUnd,  Orofion,  1870);  H.  S.  Lyman's  Huloty  of 
Oreton  t4  vols.,  New  York,  1903).  the  be«  complete  history  ot  ibe 
v.itc:  Jowph  Schafer's  "  Pacific  Slope  and  Alaska,"  vol.  x.  ot  T.  C. 

liitloty  of  North  America  (Philadelphia,  I9p4)<  ""ore  succinct, 
On  special  («aturc&of  the  stale's  history  IM  W,  It.  Manning's  "  The 
Noolka  Sound  Controvorsy."  pp.  a79-478  o(  the  Annval  Report  for 
tg04  {Waihinnon.  lOQS)  of  tlw  Awmcan  Historical  Auociaiiun; 
F.  V.  maAWlDrJdUliiLmieml*i^fk>t  portion  (Ocvcbid. 
im;);  I.  H.  Gilbert**' nil  ciHwey  *n  Early  Oitton,  in  >he 
OiliimWa  Untvenity  Sttidiea  in  EcoRotnio,  vol.  xxvt..  No.  t  (Niw 
yotfci  1007):  and  P.  J.  de  Smet's  "  Oreson  Missions  and  Tra^eb  oi«» 
tfteltacity  Mountains  in  1845-1846,"  in  vol.  ixix.  o(  R.  C.  Thw^iu  ** 
EOrfy'  WttUr*  Trawls  (CWeland,  1906).  For  ihc  Whitman  rnni^o- 
verajr  ace  Whitman,  Marcus.  Much  hisiorii-.-il  m^irrial  muv  be 
found  In  the  publications  of  the  Orenon  Ui^tnriral  Society.  cspCM.iily 
in  ilie  "^xiny's  Qaaikrly  (1900  and  ol  llio  Oregon  PioiU'er 

ORBGOX  CIT7,  a  city  and  tbc  county-aeat  of  aackama* 
cottaty,  Or^oa,  U.S.A.,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  WilUmcttc 
river,  and  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  CUckamaf  river,  about  15  m.' 
S.  by  £.  of  Portland.  Fop,  (1&90)  3061;  (1900)  3494  (53$  beint 
fotcigo-bora);  (1910)  41S7.  It  iaurved  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
nilway,  by  an  electric  line  to  Ponland,  by  other  electric  linca, 
and  by  small  river  steamboats.  TheprincipalbuuncaiftTcctiaK 
Main  Street,  on  level  ground  along  the  river,  and  Seventh  Street, 
on  a  blufi  which  rises  abruptly  100  It.  above  the  river  and  is 
leachedbyfouistairwayaelevatedabovethetiadtsof  theSouihem 
Pacific,  The  residences  are  for  the  most  part  on  this  bluff,  which 
commands  views  of  the  peaks  of  the  Cascade  Mouniaint.  The 
dvcr  facte  makes  a  pictttrcsque  plunge  ol  about  40  ft.  over  a 
basalt  ridge  extending  across  the  valley,  ai\d  then  flows  between 
Bcafly  vertical  walls  of  loUd  rock  30.50  ft.  high;  it  b  ipuined 
by  a  suspension  bridge  neariy  100  ft.  above  the  water.  A  lock 
canal  enables  vessels  to  pass  the  falls.  The  water-power  works 
woollen -mills,  dour-mills,  paper-mills,  and  an  electric  power 
plant  (of  the  Portland  Railway,  U^t  and  Power  Company), 
which  lights  the  city  of  Portland  and  inmunits  powcc 
to  that  city  tor  street  railways  and  factories.  The  muni- 
cipaliiy.  owns  the  waterworks.  NeR  to  Astoria,  Oregon  City 
ts  the  oldest  settlement  In  the  state.  In  1819  Dr  John 
McLoagMbi  (1784-1857).  chid  agent  of  the  HttdnB'a  Bay 
Company,  estabKsbed  •  ctain  to  the  water-power  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Willamette  and  to  land  where  Oregon  City  now  sUnds, 
and  began  the  erection  of  a  mill  and  several  houses.  Alter  1S40, 
in  whkh  year  McLougblin  laid  out  a  town  here  and  named  it 
Oregon  City,  a  HethocUst  Mission  disputed  hta  claim.  He  aided 
many  deatitntc  American  immignnlt,  left  the  service  of  the 
company,  and  removed  to  Oregon  City.  In  rSso  Congress  gave 
a  peat  part  of  his  ctafm  at  Ongon  City  for  the  endowment  of 
ft  univcTslty,  and  in  i86t  the  legisbtun  of  Oregon  reconveyed 
the  land  to  HcLoughlin's  heirs  on  condition  that  they  should 
five  Stooo  to  the  university  fund;  but  the  tjucstlonaUe  title 
between  1840  and  186a  hindered  the  giowih  of  the  place,  which 
was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1850. 

mnUT.  iOBH  BOTLB  (1844-1S90),  Irish-American 
politician  and  JoumsUst,  was  bom  ne«r  Drogheda  on  the  18th 
of  June  1S44.  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster.  After  some  years  of 
■ewtpaper  experieoce,  first  as  composilor,  then  as  reporter, 
dttring  which  he  became  an  ardent  revolutionist  and  Joined  the 
Fenian  organtaattoa  known  as  the  Irish  RepuUican  Brotherhood, 
Itt  enliaied  in  a  British  cavalry  icgimcnt  with  the  purpose  of , 
wfutiaf  over  the  troops  to  the  levohitlonuy  cwui  (1863). 


At  tbia  period  wholeoale  corruption  of  the  aimy^  bi  which  thett 
was  a  very  Urge  percentage  of  Irishmen,  was  a  strong  feature 
in  the  Fenian  programme,  and  O'RciUy,  who  soon  became  a 
great  favourite,  was  successful  in  dimeminatlng  disafleciioo  In 
his  regiment.  In  1866  tbc  citeni  of  the  sedition  in  the  regimenu 
in  Ireland  was  discovered  by  the  authorities.  O'Reilly  was 
arrested  at  Dublin,  where  his  regiment  was  then  quartered,  tried 
by  oourt-martial  for  concealing  hta  knowledge  of  an  impend- 
ing mutiny,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  the  sentence  was 
subsequently  commuted  to  twenty  years'  penal  servitude.  After 
cortAnement  in  various  English  prisons,  he  was  traiuported  in 
rS67  to  Bunbttry,  Western  Australia.  In  1869  be  eacaped  to  the 
United  States,  and  settled  in  Beaton,  srheru  be  became  editor 
of  Tkt  PUoi,  a  Roman  Catholic  newspaper.  He  subseqocntly 
organized  the  eapedttion  which  rescued  all  the  Irish  military 
political  prisoners  from  the  Western  Australia  convict  catabhslH 
meats  ( 1876),  and  he  aided  and  abetted  the  American  propaganda 
in  favour  of  Iri^  nationalism.  O'Reilly  died  in  Hull,  Mass., 
on  the  loth  of  August  1890.  His  icpntaiion  in  Anterica  iiaturally 
difiered  very  much  from  iHiat  it  was  in  England,  towards 
whom  he  was  uniformly  mischievoua.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  volumes  of  poetry  of  conuderable  merit,  and  of  a  oord 
of  convict  life,  UoMdyne,  which  achieved  a  great  success.  He 
was  alio  selected  to  write  occasional  odes  in  commemoration  of 
many  American  celebrations. 
See  J  J.  Roche.  Lif*  of  Jokm  B^yk  O'RtUly.  (Bouon,  1891). 

OBBU  OR  Orlov,  a  govemrrient  of  central  Russia,  bounded  by 
the  governments  of  Smoknak,  Kaluga  and  Tula  on  the  N.,  and 
by  Voronoth  and  Kursk  on  the  S.,  with  an  area  of  18,036  sq.  m. 
The  surface  is  an  undulating  plateau  sloping  fsntly  towards  tho 
west;  the  highest  biUs  bardy  exceed  900  ft.,  and  none  ol  the 
valley*  is  less  than  450  ft.  above  tbc  aea.  The  principal  liven 
are  the  Don,  which  forms  part  of  the  eastern  boandary,  and  its 
tribuury  the  Soena;  the  Oka.  which  riaes  in  the  district  of 
Orel  and  receives  the  navigable  Zuaha;  and  the  Desna,  with 
the  Bolva,  dnining  the  manhy  lowlands  in  tbe  west.  Gcologi* 
ClUy  Old  consbta  ptisdpalty  of  Lottcr  Oevooiaa  Umcstoocs, 
marb  and  sandstones,  covered  with  Jnrasiic  days,  tbe  last 
appearing  at  the  surface,  however,  only  as  bobtcd  idands, 
or  m  tbe  valleys,  being  concealed  for  Ibe  noM  part  sndtr 
thick  becb  of  Cretaoeoua  chalk,  maib  and  auids.  lit 
Carbonilcfoiis  limestones  and  days  (of  the  so-called  Ifoooow 
basin>Bhowinthenortb-westanly&tagreatdcpt]t.  llieJaraMic 
day*  and  marls  are  overlain  at  oeycral  places  with  a  atmtum  ol 
clay  con  taining  good  iron-ore,  while  the  Devonian  sandsleM  trA 
limestone*  arc  worited  for  building  puipoaa.  Tbe  whole  b 
buried  under  t  be4  jo to 40 It.  lU^, of  boulderday  aadloc*^ 
the  bU  covering  CKteniive  areas  as  wdl  as  the  valleys.  Tb« 
soil— a  mixture  ai  "  black  earth  "  with  clay — is  lerttle,  except  te 
the  Desna  tegioa  in  the  west,  where  sartda  and  tenadouacb^s 
predominate.  On  the  Ok*,  Zusba,  Deana  and  Bolva  there  It « 
bri^  traffic  in  cora,  oil,  bemh  tinber,  metal,  ^aaa,  chiat,  paper 
and  building-etono.  Matriuooceupy  large  ateaa  in  tbe  b^mcf 
the  Desna,  aa  also  ht  several  patu  of  that  of  the  Oka;  they  an 
mostly  covered  with  foretu,  which  run  up  to  50  to  65%  of  tbe 
area  in  tbe  districts  of  Bryansk,  Trubchcvsk  and  Karachev; 
while  l«mrdi  tbe  cast,  in  the  baain  of  tbe  Don.  wood  b  so  mrei 
that  sttaw  b  used  for  fud  Tbedinat«binodet«te,tlienveiafle 
yearly  tempeiature  at  OtA  bdng  4i*<"  (14-8^  in  Jannary  asd 
67  0"  in  July). 

Tbe  citiKatod  populathm  b  1906  wia  ■^s.7«o-  It 
MMiiU  almoat  csdmivdy  of  Gmt  Rimians,  hdoBghn  to  (ht 
Onbodos  Gnak  Cbnidi;  the  Nonemifonnitta  am  reckaned  at 
about  13,000,  the  Roman  CatboKca  at  jooe  and  tbe  Jews  at 
1000.  Tbc  chid  occupation  is  agriculture,  which  b  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  east  and  towartb  tbe  centre  of  tbe  government. 
The  priodpal  crops  are  iy«,  eats,barlcy,wh«at.bBi^  potatoes, 
hops,  vcgeubles,  tobacco  and  fruit.  Of  the  grain  not  used  h  tbt 
distilleries  a  Urge  proportion  is  exported  to  the  Bahic.  Hemp 
and  hemp-seed  oil  are  extensively  exported  from  the  west  to 
Ri^  Libau  and  St  Petersburg.  Tobacco  b  cultivated  with 
pr^t.  Cattle  and  borsc-brteding  flontbbcs  better  than  in  tko 
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dniaiht  harm  Wds  hdd  la  MliMiOB  Ihwwghwtt  Rshw* 
Bae-keep{iif  is  widdy  (USwcd  fn  tht  totm.  dbtricu,  m  tM  aIm 
tke  tirab^nde  ud  tlw  pnpsntkm  of  Ui  And  pitch.  UAwh 
(actum  are  capidt;  iacreanng;  ibey  produte  cut-iMw  niia, 
fDMUoof/,  looonwUvB  «nfiaca  and  railw*/  wasona;  glaaa, 
hcaq»^nm  ud  np«,  laUtalr,  tfaidMr,  aoai^  tobwcv  ud 
chamkd  pndun.  Tlwn  in  alio  tUttlllMict  ud  »  gnat  MBy 
MuBer  oil-wwka  and  flour-BiUs.  Karacfaev  and  Sywik  am 
importaiit  mtm  for  heatp-cafding;  floUnv  ud  EleU  are  iba 
cUd  «Mrtica  cf  Ua  unning  Indnilir;  while  dtlUlnaol  Elatt, 
Ooduor  ud  pHtly  Mainak  Mpidy  flow  ud  mriow  iaad- 
pntca.  At  Biyank  than  b  a  iovwiimU  caum-laudiy. 
Tba"  Haltwv«o^"lBdtedialiictoIBTjrat»k.areuindnttrial 
onlooy  (10,000),  cowipririiig  •everal  inm,  machinery,  gla«  and 
rape  worka,  where  thomaada  of  peaaanu  fad  tantpomy  or 
pennanent  enptoyiaiDt;  they  havd  tbair  awn  tachnlGil  'ackaol, 
employ  eagineera  at  their  Mb  tnlBins,  ud  fcava  tliefa'  mn 
onrrowfauge  railwayi  and  telegraphs,  both  mana^  by  boys  of 
the  technical  ccliooL  Numcrout  petty  tradn  arc  carried  on  by 
the  puauitt,  along  whhapicultiiR.  The  gornnnKflt  is  dMded 
Into  twelve  ditlrkta,  of  which  the  chief  towns  are  Orel,  the 
apilal,  Bolkhov,  Bryanab,  OraKrovalc,  Ekn,  Karachev,  Kramy, 
Llvny,  Halo-arlthangeUli,  Htaensk,  Syevslc  and  Truhchcvilc. 

In  the  91b  century  the  country  was  taih^ited  by  the  Slav 
tribes  o(  tbeSyeveryaoMonthii  Desna  and  the  Vyatkhia  on  the 
Oka,  who  both  paid  tilbiite  to  the  Khuua.  The  ^evciyanes 
noognised  the  rule  of  the  princes  of  the  Rurik  famSy  from  S84, 
and  the  Vyatkfais  fvom  the  middle  of  tlie  lotb  centuryt  bat  the 
two  peoples  followed  diSerent  hiuorical  linea,  the  former  being 
tfMMMbed  into  the  Sntdal  principality,  while  the  kiter  Ml  oader 
llM  rule  tt  that  of  Chend(DT.  In  the  itth  cemwy  both  had 
Malttiy  towns  and  viUages;  diirfag  Uie  Mongol  faivasion  of 
i939-ii4>  these  were  all  bnmed  and  pilfcLgn),  and  the  entire 
territory  devasuted.  With  the  decay  of  the  Great  Hoide  of  the 
Mongoto  the  western  pan  of  the  country  feU  under  Lithnanbn 
nie,  and  wu  the  object  of  repeated  ttruggica  between  Lithuania 
and  Moscow.  In  the  i6lh  century  the  RusnuB  began  to  erect 
new  forts  and  fortify  the  old  towns>  and  tlie  territory  was  rapidly 
colonized  by  immigrants  from  the  north.  In  t6io  the  towns  <rf 
the  present  government  of  Orel  (then  known  as  the  Ukrayna 
Ukraine,  u.  "  border-region,"}  look  an  aaive  share  in  the 
insorreclion  against  Moscow  under  the  false  Demetrius,  ud 
Stiff ercd  much  from  the  civil  war  which  ensued.  They  continued, 
however,  to  be  united  with  the  rest  of  Russia. 

(P.  A.  K.;  J  T.  Be.) 
OUL,  ■  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
auie  name,  lica  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oka  vitli  the  Orlik,  on 
tbe  Bne  of  railway  to  the  Crimea,  338  m.  S.S.W.  from  Kfoocow. 
Pop.  (1875)  45.000.  (1900)  70,075.  It  was  founded  in  15M.  bat 
developed  slowly,  and  had  only  a  very  few  houses  at  the  beginning 
of  the  iSth  century.  The  cathedr^,  begun  in  1794,  was  linbhcd 
«nly  in  1861.  The  town  possesses  a  mlliUry  gymnasium  (corpa 
of  cadets),  a  public  tlhrary,  and  storehouses  for  grdn  and  timber. 
Ttie  manufactures  are  ra|ridly  increasing,  and  include  hemp- 
carding  and  spinning,  rope-making,  flour-mills  and  candle 
factories.  Orel  is  one  of  the  chief  mariceta  of  central  Rmsla  for 
oom,  hemp,  hempsecd  and  tallow,  exported;  metal  wares, 
tobacco,  kaolin,  and  glaM  ware  are  alio  exported,  wUle  salt, 
groceries  and  manufactured  goods  are  imported. 

CRBLL.  MAX,  the  n»m-dt-plume  of  Pavl  Blouet  (184^ 
190J),  French  auihor  and  journalist,  who  wis  bom  in  Brittany 
in  1S4S.  He  served  as  a  cavalry  officer  la  tht  Franco-German 
War,  was  captured  at  Sedan,  but  wm  rrinsed  bi  time  to  Jofn  the 
Versaiffisl  army  which  overcame  the  Camiinnie,andwas  levercly 
wounded  during  the  Second  riege  «f  Parts.  In  1871  he  went  to 
England  as  correspondent  of  several  French  newspapers,  and  fn 
iStA  became  the  very  efficient  Fruch  master  It  St  foul's  school. 
LmdOB,  letaintng  that  post  mtti  1SB4-  What  induced  Urn  to 
leave  was  the  brflRant  sueeeu  of  Ms  tint  boOk.  /#ht  Bt^  tt  vm 
Air,  which  in  its  Frenchand  Eni^lsbforms  was  w  widely  read  as  to 
■wke  Us  psendoaym  A  kMseblM  word  in  England  Mid  Amarin. 


> 

S«vanl  oUmt  votuMMiof  A  siidlar  ty^t  4«aia|  In  a  Uk«  spirit 
with  ScstUnd,  Araartca  and  Frahc*  foAowed.  Ha  nanfed  u 
EngUsbwonun,  who  truulated  h»  books.  But  tbe  mahi  work  of 
the  years  between  1890  and  1900  was  lecturing.  Max  O'ReU  was' 
a  ready  and  amusing  speaker,  and  his  easy  manner  and  his 
kunofous  gift  nude  bin  weiy  succasstul  on  the  pUtfonn.  -  Ue 
lectured  often  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  still  more  often  in 
America.  He  died  in  Puis,  where  he  was  acting  as  correspondent 
of  the  Nof  York  JotimaJ,  on  the  15th  of  M^y  iqoiJ. 

ORSIXI,  HANS  KOHRAO  VOH  (1846-  ),  Swiss  lheok>-; 
giaa,  waa  bom  at  Ztlrich  on  the  aslh  of  Januaty  1846  and  was 
educated  at  Lausune,  Zurich  and  Erlangea.  He  also  visited 
TlllHBgen  for  theology  ud  Leiprig  for  oriental  i«ng,..gw.  In. 
1S69  be  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  orphan  bouse,  ZUrich,  and 
In  1871  PrhfiU»Knt  st  the  university.  In  1873  be  went  to  Basel 
as  profesaor  aiitaordinaiius  of  theology,  becoming  ordinary  pro* 
lcs«)ria  iSSt.  HlscUef  work  is  on  the  Old  Testament;  in  aiMk- 
lion  locommentarics  00  Isaiah,  JeremiaJi  (1SS6),  Etekiel  and  the 
Twelve  PropbeU  (iMS),  most  of  which  h&ve  been  imudated, he 
wrote  Die  ateJtainnrtfeA*  Wduasumi  ton  der  VeiUnduiit  4a 
GMttrtukt*  (Vienna,  iSSa;  Eng.  trans.  EdinbuEgb,  1885), 
JWr  himmHt^  Bmttkaarm  (Basel,  18S9),  and  a  jomnat  of 
PaletUnlan  travel,  Durdu  HeOitp  Land  (Basel,  1878). 

DRELU.  JOUAIOI  CASPAR  VON  (1787-1849),  Swiss  classical 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Zurich  on  the  13th  of  February  1787.  Ue 
bdonged  to  a  distinguished  ItaUu  family,  which  had  taken 
refuge  in  Swiuaiknd  U  the  time  of  the  Reiormation,  His 
cousin,  JOHAKH  COKRAD  OuLU  (1770-1820,  was  the  author 
of  several  works  in  the  department  of  later  Greek  lilerature. 
From  1807  to  1814  Orelli  worked  as  preacher  in  the  tefomied 
community  of  Bergamo,  where  ho  acquired  the  taste  for  Italian 
literature  which  kd  to  the  publication  of  CmlrOiamu  lo  tht 
Hvtary  ^  ItaHam  Poolry  (1810)  and  a  big«raphy  (iSia)  of 
Vittorino  da  Peltre,  his  ideal  of  a  teacher.  In  1S14  he  betnnie 
teacher  of  modem  languages  and  history  at  the  canttmsl  school 
at  Chur  (Ctrire);  in  1819,  ptofesserof eloqueticc  and  henacdeutics 
St  tbe  Camtinuai  in  Zurich,  and  in  1833  professor  at  the  new 
unlversily,  the  teundatkm  of  which  was  Urgcl/  due  to  his  efforts. 
His  attenrioD  during  this  period  was  mainly  devoted  to  classical 
literatui*  and  auiqilitics.  Ho  had  already  publisfaod  (1814) 
u  edition,  with  critical  notes  and  commentary,  of  the  AntUotu 
of  Isocmlea,  the  eom^te  text  of  which,  based  upon  the  MSS. 
in-  the  Ambnwian  and  Laureatiu  libraries,  had  recently  been 
made  known  by  Andreas  Uyatoxedcs  of  Corfu.  The  three 
works  npon  which  bis  reputation  itsts  are  the  following.  (1) 
A  complete  edition  of  Cioetw  in  seven  volumes  (t8i6-i8jft). 
The  fast  four  volumes  contained  the  text  (new  ed.,  1845-1863), 
the  fifth  the  old  Scholiasts,  the  maalniog  three  (called  Ou<y. 
mutkom  TMlUdinm)%  life  of  Cice(o.a  btbtiognpliy of  previoua 
editieos,  indexes  of  geographical  and  hiuoriul  names,  of  laws 
and  legal  formulae,  of  Greek  words,  aad  the  consular  annals. 
After  his  death,  the  revised  editim  of  the  tort  was  completed 
by  J.  G.  Batter  and  C  Halm,  and  contained  numerous  emeada* 
tiona  by  Tbeodor  Mmnnsen  and  J.  N.  Madvig.  (i)  The  works 
of  Honce  (1837-1838;  4th  ed.,  iSSfr-tSgi).  The  exegelical 
ouniMnUty,  allhou^  confessedly  only  a  compilation  from 
the  works  of  earlier  commentators,  shows  great  taste  and  exten- 
sive Itamiag,  although  hardly  up  to  tbe  exacting  sUndard  of 
modem  ctMdn.  (3)  Initrifiitamm  Latattrmm  SdManim 
CoBkHo  (1818;  revised  editioa  by  W.  Hentcn,  1856),  extremely 
helpful  for  the  study  of  Roman  public  and  private  life  and 
relation.  His  editions  of  PUto  (1839-1841,  including  tbe  old 
schtdia,  in  collaboration  with  A.  W  Windtelmau)  and  Tacitus 
(iS4t-i84S,  new  cd.  by  varfoos  acbdais.  1875-1894) 
deserve  meotioD.  Orrili  died  at  ZOricb  u  tbe  6th  of  Junary 
1849.  He  was  a  most  tibeial-minded  man,  both  in  politics  and 
religion,  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  popular  education  and  a 
most  inspiring  teacher.  He  took  great  Interest  in  the  tuuggle 
of  the  Creeks  for  independence,  ftnd  strong  favo«Md  the 
■ppoiaimcnt  of  the  noteifans  J.  F.  Stmusa  to  the  cfaab-  of  dog- 
matic theology  at  Zttricfc.  wbtcfa  led  l«  the  distMfaaoce  of  tbe 
Mb  of  S^Mbcr  iflM'ud  tla  laUof  the  libeal  gownnwal. 
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Stt  Iff*  by  hb  yiMiiM.brdther  Conrad  In  HtmJakrMoa  dtr 
StaMMMitk  lint\  (i7si):  ]■  Aden.  £iM>  ncrli  Vie  tl  Ui 
Trmux  4t  J.CX).  (Geneva,  1849):  H.  Schweiaet-SKller,  Gedickl- 

OREiniTRO,  t  government  of  south-cutem  Runh,  bounded 
N.  by  Ibc  governments  of  Ufa  tod  Perm,  E.  by  Tobobk,  S.E.  by 
Turgd,  and  W.  Urabk  and  Saiunt,  with  an  ana  of  73,794 
•q.  m.  Situated  at  the  aoutbera  exlmnity  of  the  Unit  and 
extending  to  the  north-east  on  their  eastern  slope,  Orenburg 
consists  of  a  hilly  tract  bordered  on  both  sides  by  steppes.  The 
central  ridge  occasionally  reaches  an  elevation  of  5000  ft.; 
there  are  several  parallel  ridges,  whkh,  however,  nowhere  eiceed 
i6oo[t.,andgndiiaUy^toiruditl>eMKith.  Agreal variety 
of  geological  formations  are  represented  whhfn  the  government, 
which  is  ridi  in  minerals.  Dioritcs  and  granites  enter  it  from 
the  north  and  crop  out  at  many  ;4aces  from  underneath  the 
dorian  and  Devonian  deposits.  The  Carboniferous  UmeMones 
and  sandstones,  IS  wdl as  softer  Rmidan,  JunsHC  and  Cretacxoas 
dep(»its,  have  a  wide  eitemlon  in  the  south  and  ctsl.  Coal  has 
been  found  on  the  Miyas  (in  N.)  and  near  Iletsk  (in  S.).  The 
extremely  rich  layers  of  rock  sail  at  lletsk  yidd  abont  14,000 
tons  every  year.  Very  fettik  "  black  earth  "  covers  wide  areas 
•round  the  Utals.  Tbe  govetnment  is  tnversed  from  north  to 
south  Iqr  the  Ural  river,  which  also  forms  its  southern  boundary; 
the  chief  tribuurics  are  the  Sakmara  and  the  Ilek.  The  upper 
courses  of  the  ByeUya  and  Samara,  tributaries  of  the  Kama 
and  tiM  Volga,  abo  lie  within  the  government,  as  well  as  affluenls 
of  the  Tobot  M  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Unl  range.  NunMnwS 
salt  lakes  occur  In  the  district  of  Cfaelyddnsk;  but  several  parts 
of  the  flat  lands  occanonaUy  suffer  from  want  of  water.  Sixteen 
per  cent  of  the  surface  is  under  wood.  The  climate  is  continental 
and  dry,  the  average  temperature  at  Orenburg  being  37-4*  Fshr. 
(4'S'  i°  January,  6g-8*  in  July).  Fnsts  of  —33*  ud  beats  ol 
98"  are  not  ttncommon. 

The  estimated  population  in  1906  was  1,836,500,  mainly 
Great  Russians,  with  Bashkirs  and  Meshchoyaka  (15%).  Gold 
b  extracted  chiefly  from  alhivial  deposits,  about  116,500  01. 
every  year;  «bo  aome  silver.  Neariy  one-ftfth  of  all  the  copper 
ore  extracted  in  Russia  comes  from  Orenburg  (about  16,000  tons 
annually);  and  every  year  t6,ooo  to  ae,ooe  tons  of  caU  iron  and 
11,500  tons  of  iron  are  obulned.  Agricnhure  a  carried  on  on 
a  large  scale,  the  prindpol  crops  being  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley 
ftndpotaiocs.  Hones,  cattle  and  sheep  are  kept  in  laige  numbers 
and  canteb  are  bred.  Kitdten-^ndentitg  gives  occupation  to 
nearly  11,000  persons.  Various  kinds  of  animal  produce  are 
largely  exported,  and  by  knitting  "  Orenburg  shawls  "  of  goats' 
wool  the  women  earn  £te,ooo  every  year.  The  growth  of 
the  industries  b  slow,  bat  trade,  especially  with  the  Kirghis,  b 
prosperous.  The  diief  towns  (rf  the  five  Uiatrfcu  iirto  which  the 
government  is  divided  are  Orenburg,  Orsk,  Chelyabinsk,  Troit^ 
and  Verkhne-Urahk. 

The  government  of  Orenburg  was  formeriy  inhaUted  by  the 
Kirghiz  in  the  south,  and  by  the  Bashkirs  in  the  north.  The  latter 
were  brought  under  the  nite  of  Russia  in  1557,  and  a  few  years 
later  ihc  fort  of  Ufa  was  erected  in  order  to  protect  (hem  agunst 
the  raids  of  the  Kirghis.  The  frequent  risings  of  the  Bashkirs, 
and  the  continuous  attacks  of  the  Kirghis,  led  the  Russian 
government  Is  the  18th  century  to  crea  a  tine  of  forts  and 
blockhooses  00  the  Ural  and  Sakmara  rivers,  and  these  were 
afterwards  extended  sooth-westwards  towards  the  CasfHan,  and 
eastwards  towards  Omsk.  The  central  point  of  these  mililaiy 
lines  was  the  fort  <rf  Orenburg,  originally  founded  in  1735  at 
the  confluence  (now  Oisk)  of  the  Or  with  the  Ural,  and  removed 
in  1 74o->  T43  r  so  m.  lower  down  the  Ural  river  to  its  present  site. 
In  1773  it  was  bcdeged  by  Pugacbev,  the  leader  of  the  revolt  of 
tbepeasantry.  (P.  A.  fC;  J.  T.  Be.) 

OltlHBORtt,  a  town  of  Rustia,  capital  of  the  government 
of  the  same  name,  on  thc^ral  river;  connected  by  rail  with 
Samara  (163  m.),  and  since  1905  with  Tashkent  <tt$a  m.). 
Pop.  (iqeo)  65,906,  of  whom  about  30%  were  Tatars,  Jews, 
BubkliB,  te.  Tba  town  now  Indodet  tlw  lonaor  Mbwbs  ol 


Colubinaya  oad  Novaya.  It  baaefdscopalscoof  theOrtbadoc 
Greek  Church  and  the  faeadquortcn  of  the  hetman  of  the  Oeca- 
bttrg  Cossacks.  To  a  "  barter  house,"  3  m.  from  the  town, 
the  camel  caiavaas  bring  carpets,  silka,  oottoMi,  hnbsklB^ 
dried  fruits,  Ik.,  from  Bokhara,  Khiva,  Kokand  and  Taahkcat, 
to  be  bartered  a^nu  the  textiles,  metallic  goods,  sugar  and 
manufactured  warea  of  Russia.  From  10,000  to  100,000  horses, 
40.000  to  160,000  cattle,  and  450,000  to  750,000  sheep  are  abs 
BoU  every  year  at  the  bartei  house.  Foiaseity  noat  d  tbcac 
were  sent  aUve  to  Rusria;  now  anme  soe/ooo  bead  of  cattle  and 
sheep  are  killed  every  year,  and  exported  in  coU-aterage  wagons. 
Cattle  are  also  bought  by  waitderiag  merchanU  in  the  Steppe 
provinces  and  Turfccstan.  Every  year  many  tons  of  taBow, 
hams,  sausages,  bMter,  cheese  and  game  are  cqioitad  I9  nil  t« 
Samara.  Besides  Ibeie,  nearly  a  miffion  bides  and  Acepefcina. 
goat  and  astr^dian  skins,  u  well  as  wool,  horsehair,  bristles,  down, 
horns,  bones,  Itc.,  arc  exported.  There  are  two  cadet  corps,  a 
theologicai  aemfaaty,Beminaries  for  Russian  and  Kir^usteochefs^ 
a  museum,  brandn  of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society  and 
the  Oardeidng  Sodety,  and  a  nnlitary  anenid. 

ORBHDKL,  a  Middle  Ht^  German  poem,  of  do  great  literary 
merit,  dating  from  the  dose  of  the  nth  «ntury.  The  story  b 
asaadatcd  with  the  town  of  Treves  (Trier),  where  tbe  poem  was 
probably  written.  ThebttraductionBaRUcsthestoiyaflbeHoly 
Coat,  which,  after  many  adventures.  bswaUowed  by  a  wbale.  It 
U  recovered  by  Orendel,  son  of  King  Eigel  of  Treves,  wbo  had 
embarked  vrith  twenty-two  ships  in  order  to  woo  the  love^ 
Brida,  tbe  mistresB  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  as  hb  wife.  Sufiering 
shipwreck,  be  faUs  into  tbe  hands  of  the  fiAennaa  Bse,  and 
in  hb  service  catches  tbe  wbak  that  haa  swallowed  the  Holy 
CobL  The  coat  has  the  property  of  rendering  the  wearer  proel 
against  wounds,  and  Orendel  successfully  overcomes  inDunvcr- 
able  perib  and  eventually  wins  Brida  for  his  wife.  A  mri»g<i 
bron^t  by  an  angel  summons  both  back  to  Treves,  where 
Oiendd  meets  with  many  adventtires  and  at  last  i**^^wt  «( 
the  Holy  Coat  by  |riadng  it  in  a  stone  sarcophagus.  Anotber 
angd  announces  both  hb  and  Bride's  approaching  death,  wbea 
they  renounce  the  world  and  prepare  for  the  end. 

Tbe  poem  exbu  in  a  wnile  mantMcript  of  tbe  1  jtb  century,  aad  in 
one  print,  dated  1512.  It  ho*  been  edited  by  von  dcr  Hagen  (>844), 
L.  Ettmailer  (i8s(l)  and  A.  E.  Berger  (iftBe):  there  is  a  moden 
German  tranMation  by  K.  Simrock  (1S45).  See  H.  HarfcenMC. 
C/nfartiicAiMfni  ilkr  Spidmanniit^idU  Ortnid  (1879);  F.Von. 
in  the  ZetlxSnfifSf  JnUehi  PkilduU,  voL  xnL  (iIod):  R.  Hciaael. 
OUt  iat  Ceduki  worn  KM>|  OnHU  (1893):  and  K.  MOlleabod. 
m  DnOKke  AlUrttmikuMit,  voL  L  (2nd  ed.,  1890},  pp.  3s  scq. 

0HBH8B.  an  Inland  province  of  north-western  Spdn,  famed 
in  1833  <d  dbtricu  previously  included  In  Galida,  and  bosndcd 
on  the  N.  by  FonFevcdra  and  Logo,  E.  by  Leon  and  Zamora, 
S.  by  Pttnugal,  and  W.  by  Portuffsl  and  Bontevedim.  Pep. 
(1900)  404,311;  area  1694  sq.  m.  The  surface  of  the  provinca 
u  almost  everywhere  mountainous.  lu  western  half  b  travcned 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  by  the  river  UiAo  (Portuguese 
Uinko),  which  flows  through  Portugal  to  the  Atlantic;  the 
Sil,  a  left-hand  tribaUry  «f  the  Mito,  waters  the  nortb-caatem 
districts;  and  the  Umia  rises  hi  the  central  mountains  and 
flows  west-south-west,  reaching  the  sea  at  the  Portuguese  port 
of  Vianna  do  Costdto.  The  upper  valley  of  the  Limla  U.  tbe 
only  large  tract  of  level  country.  The  cUmate  u  very  varied, 
mild  in  some  valleys,  oold  and  damp  in  the  hi^lai^  r^y 
itear  tbe  northern  border,  and  subject  to  rapid  chaiigca  of 
temperature.  The  railway  from  Monforte  to  Vigo  runs  through 
the  province.  There  are  a  few  iron  foundries  of  a  iMimitive 
sort,  but  lock  of  transport  and  of  cheep  coal  hinder  the  growth 
of  mining  and  manufactures. 

Though  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well  watered,  agricultural 
producu  are  not  so  important  as  arboriculture.  The  oeJu 
beech,  pine,  chestaut,  valnut  aod  plane  grow  in  abundance 
on  the  hilts  and  mountains;  pears,  apples,  cherries,  almonds, 
figs,  rosrt  and  olives  in  tlw  valleys,  and  even  oraagea  and 
lemons  in  shared  spots.  Tbe  chief  towns  are  the  capital. 
Orenic,  AUaris,  CarbalUno,  Viaaa,  Nogucirada  Rwiaiiw  Botai^ 
Cv^aadU  V«ca.  Sen  aba  Gaucu. 
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ORBHIB,  ui  epiwojul  we  *nd  tht  csfittal  «f  thu  Spaiiiili 
pntviDce  of  Orense:  on  ihe  left  bank  of  the  riv«r  Ulflo,  and 
on  the  Tuy-Bilonforte  nitmy.  Pop.  (tQoo)  is.iQ*-  The  river 
b  here  croncd  by  a  bridge — on*  of  the  mott  rcnurluriJo  In 
SfHon — of  seven  arches,  131Q  ft.  ii  length,  and  at  hs  higheib 
point  13s  ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  bridge  was  built 
by-  Bishop  Lorenzo  in  1330,  but  has  f Pcquently- bcm  repaired. 
The  Gothic  cathedral,  abo  dating  from  Bbbop  Lorenso's  time, 
It  ■  compamtively  small  building,  but  has  sr  Image,  EI  Santo 
Critto,  which  was  brought  from  Cape  Finisterre  in  IJ30  and 
b  ceJcbrated  thToqgbool  Cahcia  for  its  miraculous  powers. 
The  cityi contain*  many  schools,  a  public  library  and«  theatre. 
In  the  older  streets  there  ars  some  interesting  medieval  bouses. 
Chooolata  and  leather  are  manufactured,  Mid  then  are  saw- 
mills, flouT^mOls  and  iron  foundries.  The  tbrw  warm  sptloga 
to  tfae  west,  known  as  Las  Burgas,  attract  many  mmmerTlsiton; 
the  waters  were  well  known  to  the  Komaas,  as  thdr  ancient 
name.  Aquae  Orients,  Aquae  U rentes,  or  perhaps  Aquae  Salien- 
lis,  dearly  Indicates. 

The  Romans  named  Orense  Aaifum,  probably  from  the 
alluvial  gold  found  in  the  MiM  valley.  The  bishopric,  founded 
in  the  5th  century  by  the  Visigaths,  ww  naned  the  Scdcs 
Auriensis  (see  of  Anrium),  and  from  this  tha  modem  Orense 
it  derived.  Urn  dty  became  tba  cafrital  of  ttat  Sasvi  In  the 
Ml  century;  it  «raa  sacked  by  tin  Moon  b  7t(S  mmI  idtuih 
only  inaS4. 

OBEODON  (i^  "  hillock-taoth  "),  the  name  of  an  Ohgocoie 
genus  of  North  American  primitive  ruminants  related  to  the 
camels,  and'ty^ying  the  famOy  Onod^tUv*.  Typical  oreo> 
deotiweralong-t^ed,  four-toed,  partially  plantigrade  rumhiants 
with  sharpen) WD ed  crescentic  molars,  of  which  the  u|q>er  ones 
carry  four  coipe,  and  the  first  lower  premolar  canine-tike  both 
in  shape  and  functlOD.  In  the  type  genus  there  an  forty-four 
teeth,  forming  an  otdntcrmpted  series.  The  vertebra)  artery 
frietces  the  neck-vert cbne  In  the  aomal  manner.  The  name 
Ortodon  is  preoccupied  by  Orodtu,  the  designation  of  a  genus 
of  Palaeoaoic  6^es,  and  is  likewise  antedated  by  Mvyeoiiodtn, 
sriikh  b  now  used  by  some  writers.  See  Tylofcxm. 

OftBHiB,  NICOLAS  (c.  1330-1381),  Ftendi  bishop,  celebrated 
for  Us  numerous  works  in  both  French  and  Latin  on  Bcholasiic, 
scientific  and  political  questions,  was  bom  in  Normandy  at 
the  opening  of  the  14th  century.  In  1348  he  was  a  student 
fa  the  odlqe  «f  Navarre  at  Paris,  of  which  he  became  head 
in  1356.  In  1361  be  was  named  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen. 
Charica  V.  had  Urn  appointed  bUiop  of  Lbicux  on  the  16th 
of  November  1377.  He  died  in  that  dty  on  the  iilh  of  July 
ijSs.  One  ef  his  works,  of  great  importance  for  the  history 
of  eoonomiecoBceptloas  hi  the  middle  ages,  waa  the  Demfipne, 
MflAtf*,  fma  a  mmaHMMns  mcnelanm,  at  which  there  is  abo 
a  Pn»di  edition.  Oresme  was  the  author  of  SBVcnl  works  on 
astrtdogy,  in  which  he  showed  Its  fabenen  as  a  sdence  and 
denowiced  its  practice.  At  the  request  of  diaries  V.  he  trans- 
lated the  £(M»,  Pfl/itfu  and  £cMWNtfa  of  Aristotle.  InDecem- 
ber  1363  be  preached  before  Urban  V.  a  sermon  on  reform  in 
the  dinicli,io  severe  in  its  amignnient  that  it  was  often  brought 
forward  in  the  16th  century  by  PtotesUnI  polemists. 

Sei-  Francis  Meonier,  Bssai  tur  h  vU  tl  Ui  ovtraeei  dt  Nkalt 
OrawMjParb,  l8S7)i  Feret.  I*  fWaWA  ^/  UnmruUd* 

P/ui*  vaib.  iSg6,  t.  iti.  p.  990 sqq.);  Ennle  Bndny.  NietU  Ortim. 

OSBSTBS,  in  Greek  legend,  son  of  Agamemnon  and  CTjrtaen- 
oestra.  According  to  the  Homeric  story  be  was  absent  from 
Myceoae  when  hb  father  relumed  from  tbe  Tioian  War  and 
waa  murdered  by  Aei^us.  Eight  years  later  he  returned 
rrom  AtiNM  end  revenged  Us  father't  death  by  slaying  his 
mother,  and  her  paramour  (CUyney.ili.  3^;  xI.S4>)>  According 
to  Pindar  (PyHiia,  xL  »s)  he  was  saved  by  hb  nurse,  who  con- 
veyed  Mm  out  of  the  country  when  Clytaemnesira  wished  to 
kiU  Mm.  The  tale  b  told  mach  more  fully  and  with  many 
wlatiMH  in  tin  tragei&Ba.  He  wu  preserved  by  tab  sister 
Eleetn  bom  hb  hlber'a  fate,  and  conveyed  to  Pbanote  on 
Mo«at  ft-nrr-r-.  where  Kfag  SlK^luiia  took  cbaife  of  falm. 


In  Ms  Iwedtleih  year  he  was  ordered  hy  the  De^hic  oncic  to 
return  home  and  revenge  hb  father's  death.  According  10 
Aeschylus,  be  met  hb  sister  Electra  before  tbe  lombof  Agamcm* 
mo,  whither  both  had  gone  to  perform  rites  to  tbe  dead;  a 
recognition  takes  place,  and  tb^  arrange  bow  Orestes  shall 
accomplish  hb  rcvcnee.  Orestes,  after  the  deed,  goes  mad, 
and  b  punued  by  the  Erinyes,  whose  duly  it  b  to  punish  any 
viobtioD  of  Ihe  lies  of  family  pbty.  He  takes  refuge  in  the 
temple  at  Delphi;  but,  though  Apollo  had  ordered  him  to  do 
the  deed,  be  b  powerless  to  protect  hb  suppliant  from  the 
consequences.  At  Uat  Athena  receives  tum  on  the  acropolis 
of  Athens  and  arranges  a  forma]  trial  ol  the  case  bcfiHe  twelve 
Atlic  judges.  The  Erinyes  demand  their  victim;  he  pleads 
Ihe  orders  of  Apolloi  the  votes  of  the  judges  arc  equally  divided, 
and  Athena  gives  her  casting  vote  for  acquittaL  The  Erinyea 
are  propitiated  by  a  new  ritual,  in  which  they  are  worshipped 
as  Eumcnides  (ihc  Kindly),  and  Orestes  dedicates  an  altar  to 
Athena  Arcia.  With  Aeschylus  the  punishment  ends  here, 
but,  according  to  Euripides,  in  order  to  escape  the  peraeculions 
of  the  Erinyes,  he  was  ordered  by  ApoUo  to  go  to  Tauris,  carry 
off  the  stQtue  of  Artemis  which  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and 
bring  it  to  Athene.  He  repairs  to  Tauris  with  Py lades,  the  son 
of  Stmphlus  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Orestes,  and  the  pair 
are  at  once  Imprisoned  by  tbe  peoi^,  among  whom  the  custom' 
is  to  sacrifice  all  strangers  to  Artemis.  The  priestess  of  Artemis, 
whose  duty  it  b  to  perform  Ihe  sacrifice,  is  his  abtcr  Iphigeoda 
(9.V.).  She  ofTeis  to  release  Orestes  if  he  will  carry  home  a  letter 
from  her  to  Greece;  he  refuses  to  go,  but  Irids  Pyladcs  lake  ihe 
letter  while  he  himself  will  stay  and  he  slsin.  After  a  conflict 
of  mutual  affection,  Pybdes  at  bat  yields,  but  the  letter  brings 
about  a  iccognition  between  brother  and  sister,  and  all  three 
escape  together,  carrying  with  them  the  image  oi  Artemis. 
After  hb  return  to  Greece,  Orestes  took  possession  of  his  father's 
kingdom  of  Mycenae,  to  which  were  added  Argos  and  Laconla. 
He  b  said  to  have  died  of  the  bite  of  a  snake  in  Arcadia.  Hb 
body  was  conveyed  to  Sparta  for  burial  (where  he  waa  the  object 
of  a  cult),  or,  according  (o  an  Italian  legend,  to  Arida,  whence 
it  waa  removed  to  Rome  (Servius  on  jieMMf,  tl.  116).  'Thestory 
of  Orestes  was  the  subject  of  tbe  OrtsUta  of  Aeschylus  (A  taniem- 
KM),  Choefliari,  Eitmmides),  of  tbe  Bltdra  of  Sc^hoclcs,  of  ibe 
Biitctn,  Ifkigeneia  in  Tauris,  and  Onilet,  of  Burlpktcs.  There 
b  extant  a  Latin  epic  poem,  conssling  of  about  1000  hexa- 
meters,  called  Ortstts  Tragoedia,  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
Dracontlus  of  Carthage. 

Orestes  appcare  also  as  a  central  figure  In  various  legends 
connected  with  hb  madness  and  purification,  both  in  Greece 
and  Asia.  In  these  Orestes  b  tlu  gullt-bden  mortal  who  b 
purified  from  hb  sin  by  the  grace  of  the  gods,  wbeoe  merciful 
justice  b  shown  to  all  persons  whose  crime  b  mitigated  by 
extenuating  drcimistancea.  These  legends  belong  to  an  age 
when  higher  ideas  of  law  and  of  sodalduty  were  being  cstaUbhed; 
the  implacable  btood-feud  of  primitive  society  givef  place  to 
a  fair  trial,  and  in  Athens,  when  tbe  vots  of  tbe  Judfes  are 
evenly  divided,  nlercy  prevails. 

The  lef-end  of  Orcites  Is  the  subject  of  a  lengthy  moflograph  by 
T,  Zidiniki,  "Die  OrettessaEC  und  die  Rechtfertigungsidcc'  in  .Vruf 
JahtbScher  jur  dai  klasstsche  Alltrlum,  ii.  (1899).  Orvstcs,  .i<\ '  :  ; 
10  Ziclin«k],  is  the  son  of  the  iky-Eod  Zeus-Agamemnon,  1  '  >  r 
comes  hi*  wife  the  earth-goddess  Caia-Clytaemncstra;  "i'ti  ihp 
assistance  of  the  drngin  .'Vegifthu*.  she  slays  her  hu'h.mJ,  who^c 
munJiT  is  in  turn  avenged  by  his  ioa.  The  religion  o(  Zcu'  is  then 
rcf')riii(xl  under  the  infliicntc  of  the  cull  of  Apollo,  v.ho  !-bys  the 
di.it;"n  broui;ht  up  by  the  earth-goddess  on  Paniasiup,  the  w^t  of 
one  of  lierolaeit  Eanctuaries.  Parnassus  becomes  the  holv  niouiii:iiii 
of  .Apollo,  an<l  Orestes  himself  ati  hyp<;*tusi8  of  Apollo  "'of  the 
mountain,"  just  as  Pylades  is  Apollo  "of  the  pkin";  similarly 
Electni.  IpliiKeneia  and  Chr\snthemis  arc  hyposl.-Lies  of  Artemis^ 
Zeus  being  firmly  sealed  on  hii  throne  a"  the  result  of  the  slaying  ol 
the  dr^^on  by  Orr'iiv-,  il'i-  iheological  significance  of  tbe 
is  (nrKnIipn,  .mil  iIil'  irloii' ilirations  Zeuv Agamemnon  and  Gaia- 
Clyiacmneslra  are  abandoned.  In  the  Homeric  OrEHcb  the  soul 
of  the  murdered  wife  has  no  claim  to  vengeance,  and  Oreatw  nika 
unmolested  in  Argos.  But  the  ApoMoe  relipoB  introduces  the  ttaory 
of  theriBhtsaftbemilandRvengcfarbloodAcd.  ApoIm,  who  as; 
urrxl  Oicster  to  pairicMa  and  has  bbnadf  nni^c^T  tbk  qtoe  «l 
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ia  introduced  by  the  Attk  OrcsKia.  claim  that  Apollo  can 
IB  every  cue  parily  fnMii  tin  is  met  by  Athens  witli  a  countcrctaim 
on  bdnlf  ol  tM  «utc  It  the  connuinity  of  which  nurdenKl  and 
■minkrer  were  membcw  which  ha*  the  right  to  exact  revenue  and 
mributkm,  an  idea  which  found  cxprorion  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Areopagus^  tf  the  accuwd  ia  aoqiutted,  the  Mate  undertalcei  to 
appcaic  the  soul  o(  the  nsfdind  pKSMot  ha  jwUtial  npre»Mat  kvc, 
the  Erinys. 

Others  attach  chief  importance  -to  the  slaying  of  Ncopiolcmui 
(Pyrrhusi  by  Orestes  st  Delphi;  according  to  Radcrmjchcr  [Dai 
Jenieits  in  Mytluii  ier  HtUttitn,  1903),  Orates  ia  an  hypostasis  <J 
Apollo,  Pyrrhus  the  principle  of  evil,  which  U  ovcttxnne  by  the  gixli 
on  the  other  hand,  Uscncr  (Ankxv  fiif  Rtliponswtten,  vii., 
314)  takes  Oiestes  lor  a  god  of  winter  and  the  underworld,  a  double 
fit  the  I'hocian  Diony^u-i  the  "  mounl.iin  "  god  (amonR  ihc  Ionian^  » 
sumincr-K'-xl.  l"Jt  in  'li'-^  .-•.rri-'.;i..ni]iin  (o  llitinysus  ti.\ctoi-|ii), 
ulio  suliiiues  l'yrrliii>=  "  (lie  li,;li(,"  llu'  iloiililo  ol  Apullo.  iJie  wliolB 
biirie  a  (orm  of  tlif  m'U  limiwn  mydii  of  I  he  expulsion  o(  Htmnier  Ul 
wiiiltr.  S.  Uoiii.Kli  tn-viowint;  l\  Mj?.ui's  t'Orfd^d'£(cMlt  IQO::) 
defends  ihL-  ihmry  iif  H.ii  lii>fi-n,  *l.o  fhui^  In  I  he  legend  01  Orcklcl 
an  indication  ol  ihr  dor-.iy  of  mjiri.irrh  1I  idi'.is. 

Sea  aiticlc  by  Wbin  in  R<ivh,r'>  Ijxikon  der  iSyUiolegif ;  A. 
OSvitrii  "Sul  mito  di  Orcsic  nclLi  liitcuiiini  classica  "  (wiih  I 
netioa  W  laodcrR  literature)  in  Ktsisla  di  FUolotia.  locvi.  (iSqSli 

ORFOA.  HATHIBV  JOSSm  BOMAVniTDBB  (1787-18U). 
French  loxicolofijst  and  chemiu,  was  by  hitth  a  Spafilard, 
having  bean  bom  at  Mahon  ia  Mioorca  on  the  34th  of  April 
ijij.  An  isUod  merchant's  son,  he  looked  naturally  fint  lo  the 
•ea  for  a  pmfestfon;  but  a  vt^mga  at  the  age  o(  fifteen  to  Sardinia, 
Sidly  and  Egypt  did  not  prove  Htiifactory.  He  next  took  lo 
medicine,  wb'cb  he  studied  at  the  univeintic*  of  Valencia  and 
Barcelona  with  such  success  that  the  local  autboiities  of  the 
latter  city  made  him  a  grant  to  enable  him  to  follow  bis  studies 
at  Madrid  and  Paris,  pr^aratoiy  to  anKnpting  him  professor. 
He  had  Karoely  settled  for  that  ptitpow  in  Paris  when  the  out- 
break of  the  Spanish  mr,  in  1807,  threatened  destruction  to 
his  prospects.  But  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  patron  in 
tha  cbemist  L.  N.  Vauquelio,  who  daimed  iiim  as  his  pupil, 
guatinteod  fail  condua,  and  saved  him  from  eipulsion  fram 
Parn.  Four  yean  afterward*  he  graduated,  and  immediately 
became  a  private  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  the  French  ca[HtaL 
In  181Q  he  was  appointed  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence, 
and  lour  years  later  be  succeeded  Vauqueiia  as  professor  of 
cfaendstry  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris.  In  1S30  be  was 
Mminated  dean  ol  tbat  faculty,  a  hi^  medical  biMHMir  in  France. 
Under  the  Orleans  dynasty,  honotus  were  lavishly  showered  upon 
bin ;  be  became  successively  member  of  the  council  of  education 
of  France,  member  of  the  general  council  of  the  department 
of  the  SelJM^  and  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  But 
by  the  republic  of  1&48  be  was  held  in  less  favour,  and  chagrin 
at  the  treatment  he  experienced  at  the  bands  of  the  govenunents 
whjch  succeeded  that  of  Louis  Philippe  is  supposed  to  have 
shortened  his  life.  He  died,  after  a  short  Ulness,  in  Patis  on  the 
ssth  of  March  1853. 

-  OrfOa'adiief  pubOaaetm-tn  DmOi  dtt  polwu,  or  T0*kahpt 
CinMs  bBia)i  iUMcab  J»  cbM  miduaU  (1817}:  Lttmu  i» 
wMUmJnMt  (1833)1  7>sttf  del  oftaaiatMBi  paiAwm  (1830); 
Ml  JEadUwMi  tW  ThtpoUommmtnt  par  iatide  arttnmoc  (1841)- 
He  also  wrote  many  valuable  papert,  chiefly  on  subjects  eonoected 
with  medical  jurisprudence.  lli»  fame  resb  nslwy  on  the  first- 
named  work,  published  when  he  was  only  intu^twenty-Mventh  year. 
It  is  a  vast  mine  of  experimental  observatHll  on  the  symptoms  of 
ot^eciqitDtof  all  kinda.  on  tbeaMXUVneswhMi  poisons  leave  in  the 
8ead  body,  on  their  phynotogical  actioot  and  on  the  means  oT  de- 
tccclng  them.  Few  branches  of  sCieacC,  so  ifhportant  00  their  bear' 
in^:^  on  cvery-day  life  and  so  difficult  o(  iimBt^ndon,  can  be  said  to 
tia  vi-  been  creatd  and  raised  at  oooe  tO  a  State  Of  advancement 
by  tlii:  Inti'iurs  of  a  sinsle  man. 

ORFORD,  BnrAItD  RUSSBLU  Ejuu.  or  (1653-1717),  British 
admini,  was  bom  in  1653,  the  son  of  Edward  RusseD,  a  yotuiger 
brother  trf  the  ist  duke  of  Bedford.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
geatlemftn  offieen  of  the  navy  regulaily  bred  to  the  sea.  In 
167,1  he  was  named  lieutenant  of  the  "  Advice  "  at  the  age  of 
ef^teen,  captain  in  the  following  year.  He  continued  in  active 
service  against  the  Dutch  in  the  North  Sea  in  1671-73,  and  in 
Ike  Hedkemnoan  in  the  opentions  against  the  Baibaiy  Piiato 


with  Sb  John  Katborougb  and  Artkar  HKtet,  afteiwanb  ctti 
of  TorringtoB,  fiom  1&76  to  iM>.  In  i68s  h*  oeaasd  lo  bt 
empbyed,  and  the  reason  must  no  doubt  be  looked  lor  in  the 
fact  that  all  memben  of  the  Russ^  family  had  faUen  into  dia> 
favour  with  the  king,  after  the  discovery  of  WiUiam,  Lord 
RusscU's  coaneaion  with  the  Rye  House  Hot.  ne  lamfty  had 
a  [»ivat«  levoice  to  take  which  riwipaned  their  ame  of  the 
danger  run  by  British  liberties  from  the  tyranny  of  King  Jams 
IL  Thnnigbout  the  ncgotiationB  ptccecling  the  revohitko  of 
16S8  Edward  Russell  appears  acting  on  beiislf  and  in  the  nane 
of  the  bead  of  this  groat  Whig  house,  wMch  did  so  much  to  bring 
it  about,  and  profited  by  it  so  enoiinonslj  la  puiae  uid  powor. 
He  signed  the  inviution  whkh  William  of  Orange  iariited  oa 
having  in  writing  in  order  to  commit  the  cMeb  of  the  oppoaition 
to  give  him  open  bdp.  Edward  Ruiaeil's  prominence  at  this 
crisis  was  of  itself  enough  to  account  for  hi*  impntanra  after  tha 
Revolution.  When  the  war  began  with  Rnnce  in  i6B«,  be  acmd 
aifirUunder.thecariofToRingtoo.  BM  during  1690,  iriwB  that 
admiral  avowed  his  intention  of  retiring  to  the  Giufleet,  and  o( 
leaving  the  French  In  command  of  the  Channel,  Russell  was  one 
<rf  those  who  condemaed  him  most  fiercely.  In  December  1690 
he  succeeded  ToningtM,  and  during  i6pt  ha  cruised  wi^oul 
meeting  the  French  under  Toorville  (f  .f .),  mada  do  attenpl 
tomeethim.  AttbistlineRusadl,likesomeof theoibereatteme 
Whigs,  was  flisoontented  with  the  moderatioD  of  WiUiam  of  Oiai^ 
and  had  entered  mto  ncgotiatiras  with  the  exiled  court,  partly 
out  of  t^tn,  and  partly  to  make  thamalvca  safe  in  com  of  a 
restoration.  But  he  was  always  ready  to  light  the  Frendi,  and 
In  i6gi  he  defeated  Tourville  In  the  battle  called"  Ia  Hogoe, 
or  Barfleur.  Russell  had  Dutdi  allies  with  him,  and  tbey  sme 
greatly  superior  ia  number,  but  the  chief  difficulty  auauMercd 
was  in  the  pursuit ,  which  RusseU  coadncled  with  great  nsolntkm. 
His  utter  inabiUty  to  work  with  the  Tories  with  whom  WHIhm 
UI.  would  not  quarrel  altogether,  made  his  reu'iemenl  froperathw 
for  a  short  lime.  But  in  1694  he  was  appointed  to  tbe  f^rrmtsnd 
of  tbe  fleet  which,  taking  advantage  of  tbe  inability  of  tbe  Uag 
of  France  to  maintain  a  great  Beet  in  tbe  OmdimI  ttom  want  el 
DKHiey,  foUowad  the  Frnich  into  tlM  Heditenaaean,  ""fiwfd 
them  to  Toulon  for  the  reet  of  tbe  war,  and  co-operated  with  tbe 
Spanish  armica  in  Catalonia.  He  returned  in  1693,  and  in  1697 
was  created  eari  of  Orford.  For  thereat  <rf  his  life  he  filled  poeta 
of  eoi?  dignity  and  emolunieat,  and  died  on  the  sfith  of  Nevenber 
1717.  He  married  his  cousin,  Mary  BuMeD;  bnt  his  lilk  became 
extinct  mi  his  death  wilbout  tsmsk 

See  Chamock.  A«g.  Ae.  L  35«:  Campbdl's  Xtef  of  As  it  AwMt, 
II- 317-  (O.H.) 

ORPOBD,  BOBIBT  WAIMH^  nr  Esu  O  (ift7«-i74S>. 
generally  known  aa  Sn  Rokbt  Waipoli,  prime  mfaiiitcr  ol 
En^and  from  1711  to  1741,  was  the  third  but  eldest  survivii^ 
son  of  Robert  Walpole,  M.P.,  of  Houghton  in  Norfolk,  by  Maty, 
only  dau^ter  and  heiresa  of  Sir  Jeflery  Burwell,  of  Rougham, 
inSuSdk.  Tbe  father,  a  jolly  old  sqnira  of  Whig  pUitiGa  «Ao 
revdied  in  outdoor  sport  and  the  plnsnre*  ol  the  taU^  tra»- 
mittedtohissonthechief traitsinUsowncharacter.  Tbefuture 
statesman  was  bom  at  Houghton  on  the  >&th  of  August  1676, 
was  an  Eton  colleger  from  1690  to  1695  ami  was  admitted  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  as  schi^  on  the  taad  ol  Api9 
1696.  At  th^  time  he  was  destined,  u  a  younger  bob,  (or  the 
church,  but  his  two  elder  bratbeis  died  young  and  he  became 
the  heir  to  an  esute  producing  about  £1000  a  year,  whcnupoo  on 
tbe  ssth  of  May  1698  he  tcs^ned  his  sdiolarAip,and  waa  aeoa 
afterwards  wiibdrawn  by  his  father  from  the  univflaity.  U 
classical  attainmenU  be  waa  etcdied  by  Pultenqr,  Cattetet, 
and  many  others  of  his  contemporaries  in  politics. 

On  his  father's  death  in  November  1700  the  decton  of  the 
family  borough  of  Castle  Rising  retnmad  him  (January  1701) 
to  tbe  Ifouse  oi  CsmrooBB  aa  their  vapraMntative,  bat  after  two 
sbortJived  pariiamenta  he  sou^t  the  anffrage*  el  tbe  more 
important  consUtuency  of  King's  Lyim  (July  33,  tToi), 
and  was  elected  as  its  member  at  every  subseqneot  dissolution 
until  be  left  tlie  I  own'  House.  From  the  first  hb  sbrewdnem 
iBoounad  and  hisaeal  far  theintesHUof  the  WUgi  xfeiHMnlly 
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Jane  1705  lie  wis  appotntod  one  of  the  cooncfl 
to  Princ*  George  of  Dnmurk,  the  iMctfrc  hubaBd  of  Queen 
Attae,  mad  then  lord  higb  adlninl  of  Ea^and.  CompUinU 
acsunst  the  »diniDlstTation  of  the  navy  were  then  lond  and 
frequent  (Burton's  Queen  Amw,  B.  »-3i),  and  the  retponsbilities 
of  bb  new  position  tested  his  capacity  for  public  life.  His 
abilitiea  justified  bii  advancement,  in  succcs^n  to  his  lifelong 
rival,  Htaiy  St  John,  to  the  more  important  position  of  secretaiy- 
at-mr  (FelMuaiy  >s,  1708),  which  broogbt  bim  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  queen.  Wth 
tUs  post  be  held  for  a  short  lime  (1710)  the trcasurenhipof  the 
Mvy,  aad  1^  the  discharge  of  his  ofbdal  duties  and  by  his  dull 
in  (tebato  becamt.  admitted  to  the  inmost  councils  of  the  ministry. 
He  could  not  succeed,  however,  in  diverting  Codolphin  from  the 
great  error  of  that  statesman's  career,  the  impeachment  of 
SacbeverdI,  and  when  the  committee  was  appointed  in  December 
1709  for  Hsborating  the  articles  of  impeachment  Walpole  was 
nominated  one  of  the  managers  for  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  wreck  of  the  Whig  party  which  ensued,  Walpole  shared 
in  the  general  misfortune,  and  in  spite  of  the  flattery,  followed 
by  the  threats,  of  Harley  he  took  his  place  with  tais  Mends  in 
opposition.  His  energies  now  shone  forth  with  irreristlbla  irigonr; 
both  in  debate  and  in  the  pamphlet  press  be  vindicated  Godotphin 
from  the  charge  that  thirty-five  millions  of  public  money  were  not 
teconnted  for,  and  in  revenge  for  his  »nl  his  political  opponents 
brought  against  him  an  accusation  of  personal  corruption.  On 
these  charges,  now  universally  acknowledged  to  have  proceeded 
from  party  animostly,  he  was  in  January  1711  expelled  from 
the  House  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Rb  prison  cell  now 
became  the  rendezvous  of  the  Whigs  among  the  aristocracy, 
while  the  populace  beard  his  praises  comoKmorated  in  the  ballads 
«f  tte'ttreett.  The  IgDomtny  irtrich  the  Tories  bad  endeavoiued 
l»  uffict  upon  him  was  tttrned  Into  augmented  repatatlm.  In 
the  last  paxliaraent  of  Queen  Anne  he  took  the  leading  part  la 
drfence  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  against  the  attadu  of  the  Tories. 

After  the  anession  ol  George,  the  Whigs  lor  nearly  half  a 
ontuiy  retained  the  control  <^  Englteh  politics.  Walpole 
ebtuned  the  Ittcralive  If  unimportant  post  of  paymaster- 
general  of  the  forces  in  the  administration  which  was  formed 
uider  the  nominal  rule  of  Lord  Halifax,  but  of  which  Stanhope 
and  Townshend  were  the  guiding  spirits.  A  cunmittre  of 
secrecy  was  apptrfnted  to  inquire  into  tlw  acts  of  tbelato  minlstiy, 
ind  especially  into  the  Prace  of  Utrecht,  with  a  view  to  the 
impeachment  of  Hariey  and  St  John,  and  to  Walpole  was  en- 
trusted the  place  of  chairman.  Most  of  his  colleagues  fn  ofike 
were  members  of  the  Houseof  Lords,  and  the  lead  in  tbe  Commons 
qoidtly  became  die  reward  of  his  talents  and  assiduity.  Halifax 
died  on  the  19th  of  May  1715,  and  after  a  short  interval  Walpole 
was  exalted  into  the  conspicuous  position  of  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  and  chancellor  of  tbe  exchequer  (October  11, 1715). 
Jeahwaies,  however,  prevaikMl  among  tbe  Whigs,  and  the 
Gcnnap  bwourites  of  the  now  monarch  quickly  showed  their 
diKontent  with  the  beads  of  the  mlnbtry.  Townshend  was 
forced  into  resigm'ng  his  secretaryship  of  state  for  the  dignified 
exile  of  vkcmy  of  Ireland,  but  he  never  crossed  the  sea  to  Dublin, 
and  the  suj^rt  whicb  Sunderland  and  Stanhope,  the  new 
advisers  of  Uie  king,  received  from  him  and  from  Walpole  was 
so  grudging  that  Townshend  was  (Hsmissed  from  tbe  lord- 
Iienb^ntnry  (AprO  9, 1717),  and  Walpole  on  tbe  nest  morning 
witbdrew  from  the  ministty.  They  plunged  into  opposition 
with  onRagging  energy,  and  in  resisting  the  measure  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  limit  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  crc^ion 
of  peerages  (March-Occcmticr  1718)  Walpole  exerted  alt  his 
powers.  This  dispby  of  ability  brought  atxiui  a  partial  rc- 
Eoociliation  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Whigs.  To  Townshend 
was  given  tlie  presidency  of  the  council,  and  Walpole  once  again 
assumed  the  paymastcrship  of  ihc  Torres  (June  1710). 

On  the  financial  crash  which  followed  the  failure  of  the  South 
Sea  scheme,  the  public  voice  insisted  that  he  should  auumc 
a  more  prominent  place  in  public  lifv.  At  this  crisis  in  England's 
iMtaiK*  Stanhope  and  James  Cragjis,  the  two  secretaries 
«f  tfali^  «m  sailed  by  death,  John  Aislabie,  the  chancellor  ol 


the  exchequer,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  Sunderland, 
thou^  acquitted  oi  corruption,  waacompellcd  to  resign  the  lead. 
Walpole,  at  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  (April  1721),  became  with  Townshend  responsible 
for  the  counter's  government  (though  tot  some  years  they  had 
to  contend  with  the  Influence  of  Carteret),  the  danger  arising 
from  the  panic  in  South  Sea  stock  was  averted  by  its  amalganu' 
tion  with  Bank  and  East  India  stock,  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
reign  of  George  I.  they  remained  at  the  head  of  the  ministry. 
The  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  which  revived  with  these  financial 
troubles,  soon  drooped  in  disamwintmenL  Atterbury,  their 
boldest  lettder,  was  exiled  in  1713;  Bolihglm>ke,  in  dismay 
at  their  feebleness,  sued  for  pardon,  and  was  permitted  to 
return  to  his  own  country.  The  troubles  wUch  broke  out  in 
Ireland  over  Wood's  patent  for  a  copper  coinage  were  allayed 
through  the  tact  of  Carteret,  who  bad  been  banisbed  in  April 
1734  as  its  lord-lieutenant  by  his  triumphant  rivala.  The  con- 
tinent was  sliU  troubled  with  wars  and  rumouia  of  wars,  but  a 
treaty  between  England,  Pruaaia  and  France  was  successfully 
effected  at  Hanover  in  1715. 

England  was  kept  freo  from  warfare,  and  In  the  general 
praqierity  which  ensued  Walpote  basked  in  the  royal  favour. 
Hit  eldest  son  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Walpole 
(June  10, 1713)  and  he  himself  became  a  Knight  of  the  Bath 
on  the  >7th  of  May  1735,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  Garter 
InMayi736.  NextyeartliefiistKingCcorgedied.andWalpole'B 
enemies  fondly  bdieved  that  he  would  be  driven  from  ofSce. 
but  their  expectations  were  doomed  to  dis^tpointmenL  Hie 
confidence  iriiicb  tbe  old  king  had  reposed  in  himwas  renewed  by 
his  successor,  and  in  the  penon  of  Queen  Caroline,  the  discrcK 
ruler  of  her  royal  spouse,  the  second  George,  the  Whig  minister 
found  a  faithful  and  lifelong  friend.  For  three  years  lie  shared 
power  with  Townshend,  but  the  jealous  Walpole  brooked  no 
rival  near  the  throne,  and  his  brother-in-law  withdrew  from 
official  life  to  Norfolk  in  May  173a  Before  and  after  that  event 
the  administration  was  based  on  two  prindides,  sound  finance 
at  home  and  freedom  from  the  intrigue*  and  wan  which  rtged 
abroad-  On  tbe  continent  congresses  and  treaties  wen  matters 
of  annual  arrangement,  and  if  the  work  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
soon  faded  it  was  through  their  labours  that  Englaiid  enjoyed 
many  years  of  peace.  Walpole's  Influence  received  a  serious 
blow  In  1733.  The  ennmoas  frandi  on  the  eidse  duties  forced 
tbemselvnon  bis  attention,  and  he  proposed  to  diecksmun^nc 
and  avoid  fraud  by  levying  the  full  tax  on  tobacco  and  wine 
when  ih^  were  removed  from  the  warehouses  for  sale.  His 
opponents  fastened  on  these  proposals  with  iReststible  force, 
and  lo  serious  an  a^utlon  Btitted  the  oountiy  that  the  miaislerial 
measure  was  dropped  amid  general  rejoidng.  Several  of  his 
most  active  anugonists  were  dismissed  from  office  or  deprived 
of  their  regiments,  but  their  spirits  remained  unqucnched,  as 
the  incessant  attacks  in  the  Crajisman  showed,  and  when  Waljwfe 
mM  a  new  House  of  Commons  in  1734  his  supporters  were  far 
less  Bumennis.  Tbe  Gin  Act  of  1736,  by  which  the  tax  on  that 
drink  was  raised  {o  an  excesuve  amount,  led  to  disorders  in  tbe 
suburbs  of  London;  and  the  imprisonment  of  Irwo  notorious 
smugglers  In  the  Tolbooth  at  Edinburgh  resulted  in  thoae 
Portoous  riots  wUdi  have  bean  rendered  famous  In  the  tfeorl 
«/  MUMhian.  These  events  weakened  his  influence  with 
large  classes  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  his  pariiamcniary 
supremacy  remained  umimpaired,  and  was  tliuatrated  m  1737 
by  his  defeat  of  Sir  John  Barnard's  plan  for  the  reduaion 
of  the  Hitemt  on  the  national  debt,  and  by  l^s  passing  of 
the  Playhouse  Act,  under  which  tbe  London  theatres  arc  still 
regulated.  That  year,  however,  heralded  his  fall  from  power. 
His  constant  friend  Queen  Caroline  died  on  the  aoih  of  Novcmbor 
1 7i7,  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  long  disconienlcd  with  bis  parents 
and  their  minister,  flung  himsdf  into  active  opposition.  Many 
of  the  boroughs  trithln  the  limits  of  the  duchy  <rf  Cornwall 
were  obedient  to  the  .prince's  will,  and  he  quickly  attracted 
to  his  cause  a  considerable  number  of  adherents,  of  whom 
Pitt  and  the  Grenvilles  were  the  most  influcniioL  The  leiding 
omton  of  En^nd  tbonderad  against  .Walpole  in  the  aenftU, 
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and  the  pna  rciouiidcd  iritb  tke  t«soU  of  the  poet  and 
padiphleteer,  illustrious  and  obscure,  who  found  abundant 
food  for  tb^  invcciivea  to  tbc  it«uUef  with  Spain  over  iu 
cxdushw  pratcaaioiu  to  tbe  continent  o(  Ameiics  and  iu  dmm 
to  the  ri^t  of  searching  EngUih  veaula.  Tbe  nuusta  long 
IMisted  the  pressure  of  ibe  opposition  for  war,  but  at  the  dose 
of  1 739  he  abandoned  bis  cfiorts  to  stem  tbe  cuircnt,  and  with  a 
divided  cabinet  was  forced,  as  tbe  king  would  not  allow  him 
to  le^,  into  hostiUty  irith  Snin.  Tbe  Toiy  nbnity  kwnm 
Rs  "  tbe  pattiota  "  had  seceded  from  padlament  fai  Maidi  1739, 
but  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  aesiioD,  in  November 
1739,  they  returned  to  ^heir  places  irith  redoubled  energies. 

campaign  was  prosecuted  witb  vigour,  but  the  socoessct 
ti  the  ttocv*  brought  little  strength  to  Walpole's  dedining 
popularity,  and  when  pariiament  was  dissolved  in  April  1741 
his  influence  with  his  fellow-countrymen  had  faded  away.  His 
enemies  were  active  in  opposition,  wbile  some  of  his  colleagues 
were  lukewarm  In  support.  In  the  new  House  of  Commons 
political  paitlc%  were  almost  ovenly  balanced,  thrit  sticngth 
was  tried  imraediaiely  on  tbe  opening  of  pariiamcnt.  After 
the  ministry  had  sustained  romc  defeats  on  election  petitions, 
the  voting  on  the  return  for  Chippenham  was  accepted  as  a 
decisive  test  of  parties,  and,BsWalpole  was  bcnten  in  the  divisions, 
be  resolved  on  nolpdng  Us  places.  On  tbe  gth  of  Febnuiy 
1741  be  was  cxeated  «arl  of  Orford,  and  two  days  later  be  ceased 
to  be  prime  minister.  A  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  bisminislry  for  tbe  previous  ten  years  was  ultimately  granted, 
but  its  deliberations  ended  in  nought.  Although  be  withdrew  to 
Houston  for  a  tlnw,  his  inflnenceoverptdiUcaflaln  was  unbroken 
■ttdbewasstiUconsuItcdby tbemonarch.  Hediedat Ariington 
Street,  London,  on  the  iSib  of  March  174s  and  was  buried'  at 
Houghton  on  the  >sth  of  March.  With  the  permanent  pbces, 
valued  at  £15,000  per  annum,  vriuch  he  haul  secured  for  bis 
family,  and  with  his  accumulations  In  office,  he  bad  rebuilt 
the  mansion  at  great  expense,  and  formed  a  gallery  of  picture* 
within  its  walls  at  a  cost  of  £40,000,  but  the  collection  was  sold 
by  his  grandson  for  a  much  larger  sum  in  1779  to  the  empress 
of  Russia,  and  the  esute  and  bouse  of  Houghton  passed  to  Lord 
Ch<4niondeley,  the  third  cad  baYiag  married  the  premier's 
younger  daughter. 

Walpole  was  twice,  married — in  1700  to  Catherine,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Shorter  and  grand-daughter  of  Sir  John 
Shorter,  lord  mayor  of  London,  who  died  in  1737,  having  had 
fasue  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  in  March  itjS  to  Maria, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Skerret,  a  lady  oheo  mentioned  in  the 
lettns  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  He  was  succeeded 
In  bb  earldom  and  other  titles  by  his  eldest  son  Robert  (1701- 
I75r),  who  had  been  created  Baron  Walpole  of  Walp^c  in  1723; 
the  3rd  earl  was  the  tetter's  only  son  Ceorge  (1730-1791), "  the 
bat  of  the  Engltsb  nobility  who  pracilscd  the  andent  sport  of 
hawking,"  and  the  4th  eari  was  tbc  famous  Horace  Walpole 
(q.v.)  the  youngest  son  of  the  great  Sir  Robert.  Horace. Walpde 
died  unmarried  on  the  and  of  March  1797,  when  the  earldom 
becunecnioct.buttbebaronyof  Walpokof  Walpole  passed  to 
blicoiMfn,  Horatio  {1713-1809),  who  had  already  succeeded  his 
father,  Horatio  Walpole,  1st  Baron  Walpole  of  Woltcrton  in  that 
barony.  In  1806  he  was  created  carl  of  Orford,  and  this  title  sUU 
remains  in  the  possesuon  of  his  descendants,  Robert  Horace 
Walpole  (b.i8s4)  becoming  the  5th  esrt  in  t&94-  WbenHnace 
Walpole  died  hb  sploidid  roidenoe  at  Houston  and  the  Norfolk 
ettstesdidnol  pass  with  tbo  title,  but  were  inherited  by  Ceorge 
James  Cholmonddey,  4tb  eari  and  afterwaids  tst  marquess  of 
Ctudmonddey. 

Sir  R.  Walpole'*  life  has  been  written  by  Archdeacon  William 
Cow  (1798  and  1800. 3  vols.),  A.  C.  Ewald  (iSj&)  and  John  Viscount 
Moriey  (1889).  Sec  also  Walptic.  a  Study  in  Politics,  by  Edward 
Jenks  (1894):  En^isk  Hill.  Rn.  xv.  351,  479.  665,  xvi.  67,  30S. 
439  (hi*  foreign  policy,  by  Basil  William*]:  BcAacArDjb*.  by  waller 
SM>e(  (1901-1900,  3  vol*.):  the  histories,  letters  and  remintfOeneGs 
by  Us  son.  Horace  Walpole:  and  the  oihcr  Uves  of  the  chief  noliiical 
^snn^ofthepetML  (W.PTC) 

OUOHD,  a  smaB  town,  once  of  greater  Importanoe,  in  tbe 
■SMtfceaaiera  paiMaMeaiary  dtnaoa  of  SwOolk,  England, 


SI  m.  E.1>y'N*  of  IpMid).  Pep.  (igoi)  987.  It  Ihs  by  tin 
right  bank  of  the  river  Aide,  where  that  river  flows  south-west- 
wsid  on  the  innor  side  of  the  great  bench  which  has  blocked  iu 
direct  oucdow  to  tbe  sea.  and  swells  out  seaward  in  tbe  blunt 
promoDtocy  of  Otford  Ness.  The  chud  of  St  Bartbolomew  in 
of  much  interesL  It  retains  a  ruined  Norman  chancel  of  rich 
and  unusual  design,  while  the.  body  of  tbe  church  is  Decorated. 
Of  Orford  casUe  the  itecp  remains,  Kaodinf  high  00  a  moundiit 
ia  pait^  of  Caen  atone  «ad  partly  of  dintwoA,  nnd  ia  of  Moman 
dale. 

ORGAI(.inuiusic,tbename(frDmGr.JIp'y«Kw,Lat.  M^ionass, 
inUniment)giventothewell-knowBwind-iustrumenL  Thcnotc* 
of  the  Mgan  are  produced  by  pip«,  which  are  blown  by  air  under 
IMiyura,  Mcbnically  caUed  witd. 

Pipes  differ  from  one  another  in  two  pruKipal  ways — (i)  in 
^itcA,  (a)  in  ^uafify  of  tone,  (i)  Consider  first  a  seriesof  pipes 
producing  notes  of  similar  quaUty,  but  diSering  in  pitch.  Such 
a  series  b  called  a  it«p.  Each  atcv  of  tbe  o^an  is  in  effect  a 
nmsical  instnunent  in  itsdf.  <s}  The  pipes  of  diCuroit  atops 
differ,  nuaioaUy  speaking  in  wii  quality  of  tone,  as  well  as 
sometimes  in  their  (ritch.  Physically,  they  diSec  in  shape  and 
general  arrangenent.  Tbe  sounding  of  the  pipes  is  deteitfuned 
by  the  useof  Jht]«,MMBeof  wbicbar«(4ayedby  tbehandsiswne 
Iqr  the  feoL  A  cmipletB  atop  posseucs  n  fripe  for  «vny  key  of 
someonerowof  manaalsorpedala.  If  one  stop  ak»e  is  ca«sc4 
to  sound,  the  effect  is  that  of  performance  on  a  sii^  instrumenL 
There  arc  such  thinp  as  incomplete  stofM,  which  do  not  extend 
over  a  wbok  row  of  keys;  and  also  there  are  stops  which  bava 
more  than  one  to  each  key.  £vety  stop  b  provided  witA 
mechanism  by  means  of  wUch  the  wind  can  be  cut  off  from  lis 
pipes,  so  that  they  cannot  sound  even  wbon  tbe  keys  are  pressed. 
This  mechanism  u  made  to  terminate  in  a  kandlt,  which  b 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Uop.  When  the  handle  is  pushed  in, 
tbe  stop  does  not  sound;  when  the  handle  b  puUod  out,  tbe  atop 
sounds  if  the  keys  are  pressed.  An  organ  may  contain  from  cm 
to  four  wtamuU  or  keyboarit  and  one  set  of  pedals.  Them  are 
exceptional  itatruments  having  five  manuals,  and  also  aunt 
having  two  sets  of  pedals.  The  usual  compass  of  tbe  "ifuvrt 
si^roiimaies  to  five  octaves,  fmn  C  to  c^'"  induive.  The 
compass  of  the  pedal  u  two  and  a  half  octavea,  from  C  to  f  . 
Thb  represents  the  jntch  in  which  the  notes  of  the  pedal  are 
written;  but  the  pedal  generally  possesses  stops  sounding  one 
octave  lower  than  the  wtittoi  note,  and  in  some  casta  slope 
sounding  two  octaves  bdow  tbe  written  note  Each  manual  01 
pedal  has  as  a  rule  oat  tnttdboard,  on  which  all  its  pipe*  are 
placed.  Underneath  the  soundboard  b  tbe  vindcktsi,  by  which 
the  wind  is  conveyed  from  the  bdVpws,  ihrouiJi  ikc  soundboard 
tolheinpes.  The  windchesi  contains  the  mechanism  of  valves  by 
which  the  keys  control  the  admission  of  wind  to  the  soun^Moid. 
The  sotrndboard  contains  the  grooves  which  receive  the  mod 
from  the  valves,  and  tbe 
slides  by  which  the 
bandies  of  tbe  stops  con- 
trol 4he  ttansmisuoa  of 
the  wind  through  the 
soundboard  to  the  pipes 
of  tbe  different  stops. 

The  (reoKt  of  the, 
soundboard  are  spaces 
left  between  wooden  ban 
glued  on  to  the  Uiile  of 
the  soundboard.  There 
is  usually  ooe  groove  for 
every  key.  The  grooves 
of  the  boss  notes,  which 
have  to  supply  wind  for 
large  pipes,  are  broader 
than  those  of  the  ircUe. 
The  bass  bars  arc  also  thicker  than  those  of  the  treble,  that 
they  may  the  better  support  the  gre?t  weight  which  rests  on 
the  bass  portion  of  the  soundboard.  The  table  forms  llw  top  ei 
the  grooves.   The  grooves  are  generally  closed  bdow  witjk 


Fig.  i.-~A  ponion  of  the  Table  with 
the  open  graovesaeen  fromabM. 
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IcUher,  except  the  opeaiii(  left  Ib  eadi,  witicb  b  doud  by  the 
kejuvslve  or  AotfU. 

lite  iliden  are  connected  with  the  dnw-ctops  at  stop-handlei, 
which  an;  covered  in  with  stout  Mfpf  bw4t,  on  whtcb  the  pipca 


Fta.  a.— A  MCtion  of  a  gmovc.  «th 
the  table,  mmkhoM  and  paUel. 


Fig.        Kctimat  i^t 
angkato  fig.  3> 


ttand.  The  atep^ndles  are  pulled  out,  and  boles  are  then 
bored  straight  down  tbrough  the  upper  boards,  sliders  and  table 
toadmitthewindfromlhegToovcstothepIpes.  When  the  sliders 
lie  shifted  by  puifaiog  in  the  handles,  the  holes  DO  hngar  corre- 
ipond,  and  the  pipes  are  ^lenced. 

Pipes  arc  divided  first  into  fine-pifa  and  ttei-pipa.  Floe- 
ppcs  are  blown  by  a  wind  mouthpiece  characteristic  of  the  organ, 
while  in  reed-pipes  the  wind 
acts  on  a  metal  tongoe  vibrat- 
ing OD  a  reed,  and  the  motion 
of  the  tongue  determines  the 
speech  of  the  pipe. 

Pipes  are  made  either  of 
wood  or  of  metal.  Wood 
flue-pipes  are  generally  of  the 
form  of  a  rectangular  parallel- 
epiped, mclal  flue-pi[ics  of  a 
cylindrical  shape.  Reed-pipes 
are  conical  or  pyramidal,  and 
widen  towards  the  t(v-  Some 
flne-jMpes  are  made  with 
stopped  ends;  these  as  a  rule 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

FlO.  4. — A  portion  of  the  table 
as  it  appeui  from  above,  with  the 
pboH  lor  the  iliders  o(  the  itOMt 
Ike  auall  drdes  show  the  hoks  lor 
tewiod. 

■ound  a  nou  about  an  octave  lower  than  the  corresponding  open 
pipes  of  the  same  length.  Sudi  are  Um  stopped  diapason, 
bmmkin,  and  stopped  flute. 

The  general  elementary  theory  of  the  resonance  of  a  pipe  is 
tolei^ily  simple.  The  effective  length  of  the  pipe  is  determined 
hy  ncasuring  from  the  upper  lip  to  the  open  end  in  open  pipes, 
ndffocn  tbeivpci  ^  to  the  stopper  and  bade  again  in  stopped 

pipes.  To  this  is  added 
an  allowance  for  the 
effect  of  each  opening, 
since  the  condition  of 
perfect  freedom  from 
constraint  does  not 
subsist  St  the  opening 
itself.  The  corrected 
length  is  traversed 
twice  (backwards  and 
forward^)  by  sound, 
In  the  time  of  one 
vibration  of  the  re- 
sultant note.  This 
P  I         describes  in  a  rou^ 

and  general  manner 
the  way  in  which  any 
disturbance  gives  rise 
to  the  note  of  the 
pipe;  but  the  theory 


I  I 

Fic  5—4.  An  open  diapason;  b,  a  of  the  mouth-pieces  Is 
Mopped  diapasM:  e^an  oboe;  and  d,  a  ^  ^„  diflicult 
trumpet-*  Md  *  beh»  forms  ol  reed-  ,„,„  „ 

pipe*. 


maitST,  into  which  wa 
cannot  here  enter, 
la  reed-pipM  wUdi  are  timply  conical  the  resonance  of  the 
body  is  luarly  the  same  as  that  of  an  open  pipe  of  the  same 
Ingtb.  WbmtlcfmisinesuUrnosimplonikcinbeiiven. 


Fic.  6.— Mouthpieces  Id  some- 
what greater  detaiL 


But  the  nmuBCe  ot  the  body  the  pift  is  generally  the  sana 
as  the  note  produced.  The  tongue  of  a  reed-pipe  altemaldy 
opens  and  dotca  the  aperture  of  t^  reed.  In  this  way  it  admits 
pulses  of  wind  to  the  body  of 
the  pipe;  these,  if  they  recur  at 
the  pr^r  intervals,  miunlain 
its  vibration,  which  takes  place 
when  the  note  produced  corre- 
sponds to  the  resonance  of  the' 
pipe.  The  reed  itself  has  its 
vibrating  length  determined  by  a 
wire  which  [msscs  against  iu 
The  free  end  of  this  wire  is 
touched  irith  the  timing  tod 
until  a  satisfa^ory  note  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  irfuh  of  the  different 
stops  ts  commonly  denoted  by 
the  conventional  approximate 
length  of  the  pipe  sounded  by 
C,  the  lowest  key  of  the  manual. 
Even  In  incoro|riete  stops  which  have  no  bass,  the  length  of  the. 
;Mpe  which  C  would  have  if  the  stop  were  extended  down  serves 
to  indicate  the  pitch. 

The  conventional  length  of  the  C-ppe  for  stops  having  the 
normal  pitch  of  the  keys  b  8  ft ;  a  pipe  having  twice  this  length 
sounds  the  octave  below,  a  ^pe  having  half  that  length  the  octave 
above,  and  soon.  Thus  stops  which  sound  the  ocuve  below  the 
normal  pitch  ot  the  keys  are  spoken  of  as  id-foot  stops.  Even 
where  the  pipes  arc  stopped  so  that  the  aaual  length  is  otdySft., 
they  are  spoken  of  as  having  "  16-tt.tone."  Similarly  ji-ft.  stops 
sound  two  octaves  bdow  the  normal  piuh  of  the  keys.  Bnl  if 
these  notes  are  produced  by  stopped  ^pes,  whose  actual  length 
isonly  16  ft.,  they  arespokcnolas  having  "ji-ft.  tone."  Sixteen- 
foot  and  33-fl.  stops  arc  specially  characteristic  of  the  pedal, 
where  the  names  also  signify  the  length  of  the  open  pipe  which 
would  sound  the  note  actually  produced  by  the  lowest  C.  Of 
stops  higher  than  the  normal  pitch  of  tbe  keys,  the  octave  is. 
denoted  by  4  ft.  if  made  with  open  pipes,  4-ft.  tone  if  stopped; 
the  twelfth  is  cocnmcnly  spoken  of  at  1),  the  fittecnih  or  double 
octave  as  3  ft.  Higher-sounding  stops  arc  occasionally  used, 
but  these  generally  form  part  of  "mixtures,"  and  the  foot- 
lengths  of  the  separate  ranlu  are  not  usually  ^ven. 

Tbe  true  or  accurate  lengths  of  the  pipes  vary  within  con- 
siderable limits.  Tbe  base  of  tbe  scales  (dimensions)  varies 
according  to  the  standard  of  pitch,  and  the  voicing  and  the 
complicated  natural  laws  of  pipes  produce  other  deviations 
from  simple  relations,  so  that  the  conventional  dimensions 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  simple  means  of  classifying  the 
stops  according  to  their  pitch-rdations.  For  this  purpose 
they  are  essential;  they  are  continually  appealed  to  in 
discussion  and  description;  and  they  are  almost  invariably 
marked  on  tbe  stop-handles  in  all  countries,  so  that  a  moderate 
knowledge  of  foreign  nomenclatures,  combined  with  the  habit 
of  sdxuig  the  meaning  of  the  figures  such  as  t6,  8,  4.  on  the  stop- 
handles,  will  ftcquenUy  suffice  as  a  key  to  the  complexities  of  a 
foreign  organ. 

Each  of  the  manuals,  or  rows  of  keys,  of  an  organ  constitutes 
a  separate  organ,  which  is  more  or  less  complete  in  itself.  The 
names  of  the  different  manuals  or  organs  are  ptat  organ,  twtU 
organ,  choir  organ  and  Kdo  organ.  The  fifth  manual,  where  it 
occurs,  is  the  ako  organ.  The  above  is  tbe  usual  order  In  point 
of  development  and  frequency  of  occurrence,  although  the  solo 
is  sometimes  preferred  to  the  choir  organ.  Tbe  great  organ  is  lA 
a  certain  sense  the  principal  department  of  tbe  organ.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  formed  by  a  completely  devdoped  series  of  those 
fundamental  stops  which  constitute  the  solid  bans  of  the  lone 
of  (be  instrumeoL  If  an  instrument  be  constructed  with  onlf 
asinglemanual  this  necessarily  assumes.in  general,  the charactcK 
bticsof  a  great  organ.  The  great  organ  is  called"  grande  orgue  " 
in  French,  and  first  manual  or  "  haupt-werk  "  In  German. 

It  is  prapoied  to  describe  the  piiacipal  otgao-atopa  usdci  tha 
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hcwk  ot  ihe  iwnuls  to  wUch  tlwy  belong.  Tfae  connMntioo 
will  not  be  uluu&Livc,  but  will  iaclude  all  the  uitul  typts. 

The  great  organ  begin*  generally  with  (tofie  of  i6  ft.  Ui  bme 
Uutrumcnts.   In  some  caie>  i  it-foot  wuiidins  Mop  U  inlfoduoM, 

but  thb cannot  be  Hid  lobe apr^wrcharacteritticol  the 
T*f:       gR»t  organ.  The  foundation  tone  U  of  8  ft.;  the  Aop* 

of  higher  pitch  wervt  to  add  brilliancy;  ihow  of  i6  ft.. 
which  MMitd  the  octave  below  the  normal  pitch,  eerve  to  add  gravity 
•lid  weight  to  the  tone.  Sixteen-foot  Mope  are  conraonly  uioken  of 
ai  "  doubles,"  their  conveotional  leiqUi  beiiig  twice  that  of  itopa  of 
normal  pitch. 

The  i6-ft.  stops  are  the  i6  double  open  dupuoa,  and  the  i6 
bourdon  or  double  etopped  diapuon,  to  whidi,  in  very  large  inetru- 
inenu,  there  may  be  added  a  16  double  truinpet.  The  double  open 
(tiai»son  on  the  great  orgaa  conciiu  uaually  of  metal  pipe*,  having 
moderate  "  icale,  or  trantvene  dimension*.  These  are  of  the  tame 
general  character  a*  the  pipe*  of  the  ordinary  open  dlapawin,  though 
they  are  nade  somewhat  lc*i  powerfuL  la  the  better  initruments  of 
the  second  class  ai  to  «M  this  stop  alone  would  probably  be  regarded 
at  reprewnling  suitably  and  suRicientIv  the  ctats  d  double*  on  the 

Kit  organ.  It  gives  great  body  to  the  gcneial  tone,  and  appears 
Idedly  preferable  to  the  bourdon,  which  frequently  takn  lis  place. 
The  16  bourdon,  when  used  on  the  gnat  organ,  is  made  of  rather 
snull  scale  and  light  tone.  It  givci  great  body  to  a  large  great  organ 
and  affonls  interntins  combinatioas  with  other  stopa,  cuch  aa  the 
4-ft.  flute.  It  is  usoT either  alone  in  smaller  organs  of  the  tccond 
clas»,  or  In  addition  to  a  double  open  in  larger  inslrumcntt. 

The  16  double  trumpet  it  a  trumpet  (large  reed  stop)  sounding  the 
octave  below  the  normal  jNtch.  it  i*  uted  generally  in  inMrumcnt* 
a(  tho  taivatt  Mas,  but  i*  mnowhat  moiw  common  in  Germany.  It 
la  lueful  in  gi^ng  a  oias«ive  character  to  the  tone  of  the  full  great 
organ,  which  i*  apt  to  become  ditagrecable  on  account  ot  the  great 
development  of  stop*  of  a  piercing  chancttr.  If,  ho««ver,  the 
double  traoipet  i*  rou|h  in  tone,  it  ■•  apt  to  communirate  to  the 
vhola  a  corresponding  impresaion. 

Wc  now  proceed  to  the  e-ft.  atop*  (the  reeds  come  at  the  end 
tccordinc  to  ordinary  usage).  An  orduianr  great  organ  may  contain 
8  stopped  diapason,  8  open  diapason  (one  or  more),  8 
gamba  and  8  hohlflote.  The  8  stopped  diapaion  on  the 
J?*?        great  organ  is  usually  of  modcialc  tcale.  and  tocne  coo- 
tiderable  luIncM  of  tone.    Few  stop*  admit  of  more 
yariety  and  individuality  in  their  quality  of  tone  than  the  stopped 
diapason;  but  loo  frequently  the  gnrat  organ  slopped  diapason  laili 
to  attract  attention  on  it*  merits,  being  regarded  timpty  as  an  in- 
considerable ponion  ot  the  foundation  tone. 

If  there  is  any  one  stop  which  in  itself  repreeent*  the  organ  at  a 
whole  it  is  the  open  diapason.  The  pipes  of  this  sti^  are  the  typical 
Bietal  pipe*  which  have  always  been  characteristic  of  the  appearance 
of  the  organ.  A  tingle  open  diapason  stop  is  capable  of  being  uted 
u  on  ocgao  of  sufficient  power  for  many  purpose*,  though  of  conrse 
without  variMy.  The  pipe*  of  this  ttop  ore  called  "  principal "  in 
CermaB,  this  appellation  apparently  corresponding  to  the  fact  that 
th^  are  the  true  and  original  organ>|^pe*.  The  English  appellation 
ol  ^  ^paaon  "  ha*  been  taken  to  mean  that  these  are  the  normal 
pipe*«4iichfU(tthroUKhtlwwholecompasa.  Tint. however, doe* not 
appear  to  be  the  actual  derivation  of  the  term;  originally  it  is 
technically  applied  to  the  organ- builder'*  rule,  which  give*  the 
dimensions  ot  pipes;  and  it  appear*  that  the  appGcation  to  the  atop 
followed  on  this  meaning. 

The  scales,  character  and  vMong  of  the  open  dtapaaon  vary  with 
Cathion.  and  are  different  in  different  countries.  We  may  dittinguidi 
three  principal  types.  The  old  English  dbpason*  of  the  days  before 
the  introduction  of  pedal  oreans  into  England  were  chaiacleriicd  by 
It  rich  sweet  tone,  .th  \  w  fir  imi  very  jxm-crlul,  Tti.  y  mcl^  RfHi.r.illy 
voiced  on  a  light  iL.ning  a  pressure  eiiuivali  iii  I'i  that  nl  a 

column  of  water  "i  I.u.ei  2  ii>  in.  Thi-  sciile  u-.is.  in  somi;  c.iie* 
very  Urge,  as  in  (^n  .  u  s  kv..<  ..[k  h  OijiM-iiii-.  in  tlu-  <jM  ors;,iii  .it  St 

George's,  Winds  r;  n;  \\  thr  uln.J  u.is  rij;ht.  .inrl  lh<:  I'l.ip  vrrry 
»of(.  In  other  c*  i'.---  '-.f-  'in.ili.-r  .md  itic  voicing  ImjMiT,  a* 
in  Father  Smith' ■  .  ; :,  ■  .1  I,  ii.  .•.-[■■;  in  I'.ml  -  Cathedra!.  But  00 
the  wiwie  the  ol<^  i  'i  'ii.i;' i-j>ii-:  iin'^'nii'd  a  luvcly  quality  of 
tone.  English  ir.\\ vU.  jjuI  iliDsodjvs.accuitDmtd  to  these  diapasoot, 
usually  found  forcii;n  organs  harsh,  noisy  and  uniRlerestlng.  And 
there  an  many  still  in  England  who,  while  rectwniiing  the  necessity 
of  a  firnwf  diapoaon  tone  in  view  of  the  introduction  of  the  heavy 
pedal  bass,  ud  ^  conetponding  rtivngthcoing  of  the  upper  at' 

Cmenis  of  the  organ  tone,  lament  the  dlaRiearancc  of  the  old 
awn  tone.  However.  It  is  possible  with  care  to  obtain  diafias'ini 
oresentlnr  the  sweet  chacactcrisiiics  of  the  old  EngUsh  taw,  com- 
bined witn  sufficient  fulness  and  power  to  lorn  a  aotiwl  ^iktbI 
foundation.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  should  be  one  of 
the  chief  paints  to  be  kept  in  view  in  organ  design. 

The  Cenaan  diapason  was  of  an  entirety  different  character  from 
tte  English.  The  heavy  bass  of  the  pedals  has  been  an  essential 
characteristic  of  the  German  organ  for  at  least  two  or  three  centuies. 
or,  OB  it  is  said,  for  four.  The  development  of  Ihe  piercing  stops  of 
high  pilch  was  equally  general.  Thus  louodalion  work  of  com- 
oaratively  great  power  was  required  to  maintain  ihe  balance,  of 
tone;  the  ordiMtr  Ceman  dapason  was  vcfy  hMid.  and  m«  may 


alonoa  *ay  coane.  In  ks  tone  when  compared  with  the  oU '  

tKaiMson.  The  Ccrnian  stop  was  voiced  at  a  rule  on  from  to  4  in. 
of  wind.  ;tot  quite  twice  the  prevsure  used  in  England. 

The  maeh  dmpMoa  fa  a  modem  variety.  It  may  be  described 
as  pwmaiiag  father  the  chMMttrioics  ol  a  bud  gamlK  than  of  a 
diapason.  In  other  words  the  lone  tcndi  towarda  a  certain  quality 
which  may  be  dt  scribed  as  "  nasal  "  or  metallic,  or  as  appraachin( 
to  that  ol  a  string  instrument  of  rather  coarse  character.  Some 
modem- English  builders  a^tcar  to  aim  at  (he  seme  mode),  and  not 
without  success. 

The  tone  of  a  (Sapasoo  must  be  strong  enough  to  assert  UieU  It 
is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  oi^an  tone.  It  is  the  voicei's  btuiaess 
to  satisfy  this  condition  in  conjunction  with  the  icquireiBcat  that 
the  tone  shall  be  full  and  of  agiccable  qooliiy. 
.  The  8  fiu&6te  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  open  'W'pjwtt. 
The  pipes  taper  sllghily  towards  the  top,  and  the  quafity  is 
slightly  stringy.  This  slop  was  much  used  ai  one  time  in  place  of  a 
secomf  open  diapason.  Bot  it  appears  better  that,  where  two  opea 
diapason*  an:  dodmblc,  they  should  both  be  of  full  diapason  rjuafity, 
though  possibly  of  different  strengths  and  dimensions.  The  ad> 
mixture  of  stringy  qualities  of  tone  with  tbe  diapasons  is  always  to 
be  deprecated. 

The  8  ^mba  was  oritpnally  an  Imitation  of  tlic  viola  da  gamba.  a 
sort  of  vKjloncelkt.  When  made  of  a  light  quality  of  lone  it  is  a 
Incasing  stop;  but  its  use  in  the  great  organ  intead  of  a  sccood  ope* 
diapason  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated  for  the  reasons  iust  stated. 

The  8  hohlllute  is  an  open  Bute,  usually  trf  wood,  and  of  small 
scale.  If  made  10  a  moderate  scale  and  (ully  voiced  it  possesses  a 
full  pleasant  tone,  which  is  a  useful  support  to  the  founootion  tone 
of  the  great  organ.  The  B  clarabclla  differs  from  tlw  bohlllaie  ia 
bcinB  UHiatly  U  rather  Urge  scale,  and  havhig  the  open  pipes  oaly 
in  the  treble.  In  old  organs  a  scpatate  bass  was  generally 
provided;  now  it  it  more  usual  to  supply  the  stop  with  a  stopped 
boss. 

The  4-ft-  stop*  of  the  great  organ  comprise  die  a  princip^  and  the 
4  Bute.  The  4  principal  1*  the  octave  ot  the  open  diapason,  generdly 
of  somewhat  red ucetl  scale  and  light  but  bright  qaamy  of  -  ^ 
tone.  Tbe  use  of  the  word  "  principal  "  in  connexioo 
with  this  stop  is  purely  EngM,  and  is  wid  to  be  con-  TST 
nected  with  die  use  mode  oTit  as  the  standard  of  lunbg 
for  the  whole  organ.  The  Getmatn  and  Pkcnch  both  desipwtt  ttris 
stop  as  "  octave." 

Of  the  4  flute  there  are  several  varietle*— open,  stopped,  wood, 
metal  and  harmonic.  The  harmonic  Aute  has  open  roctal  pipts  of 
double  the  conventional  ki^th,  which  speak  their  octave.  Thb  is 
determined  partly  by  the  voicing,  partly  maldng  a  tmall  hole 
about  the  middle  of  the  length,  which  determines  the  motion  aa  that 
of  the  two  separate  lengths  between  which  the  hole  lies.  Harmonic 
flutes  have  a  sweet  but  full  and  powerful  tone.  Other  flutes  an 
geoemlly  father  light.  e«cepc  the  waUflace,  wfakh  Isa  powciflal  nop 
of  a  somewhst  hooting  equality. 

The  great  organ  Bute  is  frequently  used  to  give  bcilGancy  to  litht 
combinaiioo*.  Thu*  it  may  be  used  with  the  stamped  diapasoti 
atone,  or  with  the  16  bourdon  alone,  or  with  any  of  thm  and  dtber 
or  both  of  the  open  diapasons. 

The  ordinary  use  of  the  4^t>  etops  it  to  add  s  dtcree  of  toudacM  to 
the  diapasons.  This  is  accompanied  with  a  certain  measure  of  keeo- 
ne**.  which  may  become  disagreeable  if  the  4-ft.  tone  i*  dis(«o> 
portitmately  strong.  The  ocdinary  practice  ia  to  use  the  4^L  tOM 
vay  freely. 

The  >1  twelfth  stop  sonnds  fiddle  r  on  die  C  key.  It  is  compared 
of  diapasoa  i»pes,  rather  small  and  gently  voiced.  Its 
u«e  it  said  to  be  to  thicken  the  tone,  which  it  certainly 
doe*.  But  how  far  the  panifular  effect  produced, m  -.  .  - 
desirable  h  another  Question.  It  is  genctally  nccenafy  ^^T. 
that  this  stop  should  be  aocoinpanied  oy  the  fifteesth  V  'w"'^ 
□tber  octave  sounding  stop  of  higher  [ntch. 

The  a  Gfteenth,  or  superoetave,  of  the  great  otgao  conslati  of 
diapason  pipes  sounding  notes  two  octave*  above  the  Qormal  pitch 
of  the  keys.  The  a  picnrio  is  a  Ruty  stop  of  less  power,  havinc  the 
same  pitch.  The  a-ft.  tone  is  commonly  wed  ss  giving  a  degnc  of 
loudncM  to  tha  |R«t  oipui  beyond  thai  obtaintth  with  the  4-ft. 
tone. 

The  modem  great  organ  fiftebnth  it  gennaUy  a  very  posmf  ul  stop, 
and  ivqairet  great  caution  in  its  u v  in  organ*  of  moderate  (be,  or  ta 
limited  space*.  The  eld  English  high  pitched  stops  had  liide  power, 
and  their  brilliancy  was  capaWe  <d  pleasing  without  offence.  Tht 
modern  great  organ  up  to  fiftomih  can  only  be  hrard  with  coaihKt 
in  very  large  space*.  Under  such  suitable  drcnmstOBcca  die 
fiffeentii  is  capable  of  civinK  to  tbe  whole  tone  a  liigring  er  dvciy 
character,  wbidb  leads  itocll  specially  to  ooatmtt  wMt  tbe  tone  of 
reeds.  TUa  pecaliv  been  toab  tequm  for  Ita  full  devdepOBcat  the 
mixtmes. 

Mixture,  sesquialtera,  funtita  re.  cymbal,  scbatf. comet,  ore  vaiioua 
names  applied  to  a  description  of  stop  which  possesoe*  several  ranlca 
Of  sevcru  pipes  to  each  note.  The  pipes  of  each  note  sound  a  chord 
which  is  generally  «empo«l  irf  concordant  noeca  of  tbe  hwmonic 
series  who*  fundamental  is  the.  proper  note  of  the  key.  Modern 
mixture*  generally  consist  of  fifths  and  octave*.  Their  composition 
b  not  the  some  throughout  the  lAole  range  of  the  fayboaid.  A 
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C— e  (team')  iS— 19— m 
tit  ta  top  0—12 — 15. 
For  a  Mowwhit  laiicr  full  mittuit  tlus  my  be  -modified  u 
IbOiMn— 

C-^  (middle)      15— 19— aa 
€'$  to  top        I —  «— la— 15. 
AdiarpoaxUmMtiubk  forsUrieinRnunciit  maybcufolom— 


IS— 1»— ra— 3fr— J9 

't     8— 12— 15— i9~3» 
I__  S--13— 19—19 
C*"  to  up  I—  3—  »— 13— 15. 

Tha  Utt  two  conpoMtioiu  are  flvea  by  Hopldn*  In  te  ficat 
tmiiM  on  the  organ. 

Tbe  carhr  mittwc*  meratly  included  the  tiem  (mh,  or  two 
octavo  and  a  tUnl).  The  German  practioe  vat  to  unite  thi*  with 
a  twcUth,  carryinc  the  combination  l»-i7  througbout  tbe  keyboard 
under  the  name  oTmqiHaltFra.  TbecomUoatlQn  i>  notnowmaaNy 
tHtyvided.  oM  EngUtft  aeaqnlaltera  was  ordinarily  rimpty  a  form 
al  mixMn,  u  waa  the  (nmlttirc.  The  mounted  mmet  cMdsted 
■■ally  d  &TC  rank*— 

1—8-12—15—17. 
It  eateoded  from  middle  (  upwatda.  The  pipct  acre  raiaed  on  a  Mnatt 
■oundboatd  of  their  owo.  Tbe  atf^  was  UM  for  giving  out  a  ladody. 
It  is  now  olMolete. 
Tbe  question  of  the  employment  and.compontion  of  miaturea  U 


U  tbe  greateat  importance  with  respect  to  the  nod  effect  of  the  full 
proper,  t-t.  without  recda.    Wtb  Rfmoce  to  the  whole 
qnestioa  of  keen-toned  stops  it  aMy  be  laid  down  that  their  fic« 


otgan 


eatptoyment  in  tbe  great  organ  doea  not  praduce  a  good  Ofcct  unleM 
the  organ  iaaituatea  in  a  very  large  apace.  If  ibbia  tbe  case,  property 
proportioned  mixtures  are  capable  of  giving  to  the  tone  of  the  fuU 
"^iapatim  wock  a  Aaiacter  which  Is  brilliant  without  bang  om*' 
powering.  The  coottaat  betweaa  thiactaia  of  tona  awd  thai  Jfarded 
bytheiMdaisoBCof  ibemoataiaraaiacawl  kgitbnateaflaetawkhia 
ifcp  na|B  af  the  iaaCfiWMat 

Wa  now  pans  to  the  recda.  The  i<-ft  trumpet  ha*  been  already 
alliided  !»•  aod  then  inBaln  8  trampet  and  4  clarion  or  oclav* 
trwnpet.  Thcae  are  both  stops  of  neat  pcMver.  lite  best 
trumpet*  noaKis  also  richncH  and  ■moothnem  of  tone. 
Stopa  of  this  «Um  can  be  used  with  tbe  diapasons  only, 
pradudng  what  may  be  described  as  a  rich-toned  Mara  of 
auderate  strength.  Tbe  more  onial  employment  of  the  raeds  lain 
connexion  with  tbe  entirepcaC organ,  the  whole  fonaing  the  ordinary 
iortiiaimo  of  the  instninmt. 

The  aecond  department  of  the  Enblith  brgan  t*  tbe  awtll  organ. 
Ike  whole  of  tba  swell  pipes  are  enclosed  In  a  box,  faced  on  one  or 
m-jM  Mere  sides  wtin  a  set  of  balanced  shvttert.  When  these 
are  dosed  the  tooe  is  almwt  completely  rouMed.  When 
'  the  shutters  are  opened,  by  ineans  of  a  pedal  usually,  tbe 
sound  bursts  out.  In  order  that  the  uae  of  the  swell  may  be  effective, 
k  is  neccsnry  that  the  shutters  shouM  close  tightly,  and  that  there 
dMuld  be  a  snflictertt  volume  of  tone  to  produce  an  effect  when  they 
are  opened.  The  swell  is  of  entirely  English  origin;  it  has  been 
iatroauced  in  Germany  to  a  very  small  extent,  but  morr  widelylu 
Fiance.  It  is  usually  called  "  rccliatif  "  en  the  Continent.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  tbe  swell  u  the  rich  and  powerful  vrfume  of 
iced-tooe  of  a  peculiar  chsracter  which  it  contaim.  But  other  stops 
are  also  of  iawortance.  We  consider  them  in  order.  The  t6  bmirdon, 
small  scale,  is  very  commonly  used  in  swells.  It  assists  in  giving 
body  to  tlK  tone.  It  occupies,  hosrever,  a  large  space  wllhin  the 
swell  boa;  and  where  the  choice  between  It  and  a  iML  reed  has  to 
be  made  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tred  Aould  be  ptefetted.  as  it 
comrfbutea  so  much  mote  to  tbe  develapmem  of  the  characleristle 
avail  Uue.  The  16  coatia  ^ntto  b  the  ustal  name  of  this  atop, 
It  fmpana  grant  iklmiM  to  the  tone  of  the  other  swell  recda. 

Tbe  Ml-  diapason  work  is  principally  valuable  for  the  soft  effects 
ob^ned  iron  it.  The  diapasons  are  voiced  Ins  loudly  than  for  the 
mat  orsan;  and  with  the  shutters  closed  they  sound  vrry  soft. 

oa  is  tbe  softest  stop  gencialty  avaitable;  and  eiihrr  this 
ar  some  afmilar  slop  is  introducM  into  iht  swell  for  the  purpose  of 
ahfaining  cSbcta  of  tbe  most  cxtn^me  softness.  Space  within  the 
awcll  boa  has  generally  to  be  economized.  The  complete  bass  of  the 
open  diapason  or  didnana  requires  an  S-ft.  swell  box.  whereas  even 
a  i6-ft.  ited  can  be  bent  round  so  as  to  go  within  a  smilter  txn  if 
■acesaary.  The  open  diapason  and  the  duldana  are  therefore  often 
cut  abort  at  tenor  t,  and  romptcied.  if  desired,  wtifa  stopped  pines. 
Tbe  4  principal  and  the  4  flute  stops  are  similar  to  the  corKsponding 
atoM  in  the  great  organ,  but  an-  tDmcwhat  lighter  in  tone. 

The  7  iiftemih  and  mixtures  are  much  more  pleating  in  tbe  swell 
than  in  the  grear  organ.  The  shuttprs  tone  ihcm  down,  so  that  they 
cannot  easily  become  offensive.  Added  to  the  reed«,  they  give  a 
peculiar  brillianry  to  the  Cull  iwelL  But  perhaps  their  most  pleasing 
He  ia  when  all  tbe  diapaaon  woffc  of  tbe  awcll  ia  used  aloae,  aiMl  aa  a 
oootnat  to  tbe  rtedc  •  ... 


The  usual  reeds  are  as  follows,  besides  the  doubles  nlnrtdy 
mentioned:  S  oboe,  8  cornopean,  8  trumpet  and  4  clarion  (octavo 
llumpet).  The  oboe  (hauiboy)  is  a  conventional  imitation  of 
tbi:  orchestral  instninii-nt.  It  is  a  uop  of  dvticate  tone,  and  perhaps 
tsai  it!  be»i  in  wjlu  f..i?*.iKti.  Miltly  accompanied  00  another  manual. 
Tlic  cornopean  ha>  .1  iJ.,iioiIul  horn-tilcc  tone.  It  is  the  stop  which, 
more  than  any  oiliLr,  ii'ivi-^  to  the  Kngli^h  swell  irs  peculiar 
character.  Tlie  trunipei  is  used  in  jrld^ii.m  In  iIil-  cornopean  in  large 
Inslrumenli.  'I  he  chiriun  serves  ii,  lJri^llln^■=^i  and  point  to  th* 
whuk-.     '1  III'  vox  liuiiianj  is  alao  fri<|uen(ly  placed  on  lijc  swelL 

The  tliiril  dfiMrtinfnt  is  llie  choir  organ.    Tha  Wl. 
w.<ik  niny  roni.iin  8  s[o|i()ed  diajiafon,  8  open  d^paaon.  Smut 
t  ^Am\i.i,  H  kcrauloplion  and  8  hohlUotc, 

As  l1  rule  no  open  diapaaon  is  provided  for  choir  ori:,in-.,  unless  they 
are  larffor  than  usual;  but  a  small  open  Is  most  u'jIo!  a  ins 
of  obtjinine  a  better  balance  than  usual  aeaitiM  the  oiliet  nianiul-;. 
The  sloppei]  diapason  isgenmlly  made  to  contrast  in  some  u.iy  ^jilt 
that  on  the  great  organ.  The  hoMKaie,  or  its  rcpri-wnMmi-.  is 
otnerally  a  Kghter  atop  thaimAat  wuld  be  put  on  tlic  great  organ. 
The  gamba  ia  Mter  placad-lq  tkMbelr  organ  than  in  the  fMat  or (bi 
ai^  Sut^atnpaaatlMflMMtliftEriBnbphoavfTMM 
plaeed  In  ibesw^  wtthtbeHMofMding.io  the ic^BneHvnw 
tone.  But  this  IS  Falladoua  Their  tone  is  not  strong  enougf  to 
•asert  itself  thnmgh  the  Gutters,  and  their  peculiar  character  {• 
therefore  bHt.  On  the  choir  organ,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sort  of 
strength  required  is  juat  about  what  they  possess,  and  they  show  to 
advantage.  Tbe  keraUtephon  is  a  slop  invented  by  Gray  and 
Dai^son.andbaabBen  widely  adopted  for  many  ycara  It  haaa  bote 
made  in  each  pipe  near  the  top,  and  elves  a  pecuiiar  tone  very  well 
dr^cribed  by  its  name  (hom-liuie}.  Though  not  very  Ukathegambai 
Its  tone  is  so  far  of  the  same  type  oF  quality  that  the  two  nops  would 
har<liy  be  wd  together.  It  i;  generally  the  case  that  rimilar  stops « 
etctpli'iii.il  tliJMiters  Jo  no"  cumblm-  iii  II,  whereas stoptof  Opposed 
(pialilii^  do  CijLiibiiR-  w,.|l.  Thus  ,i  ^.inil.a  and  a keraulO[d)on  would 
ntit  iiimtilnc  »uU,  «hiT(;is  cither  of  them  forms  an  excellent  CORH 
bii!:iti(.n  "iih  ,i  stnp[«d  di.i[Hion  or  it  holdllore. 

1  he  -1  |irjn(  i|jal  i',  f.jnii-t imti  very  Ubolul.  A  liyht  combination  Oil 
the  choir,  with  excess  of  ^i-ft.  tone,  m^yoflen  be  ,idv.inf.i  genu  sly 
contracted  wiih  the  more  full  nnil  ^>liii  lone  of  the  >,'te,it  ili.n|vi'<jns, 
Or  with  other  attainable  cffectB.  Tlie  4  lluic  is  constantly  us<d. 
The  3  pimM  is  frequeotly  found  on  the  choir  organ,  but  is  not 
particuhily  nefuL 

In  organs  which  have  no  tdto  taanual  there  b  uauall/  «  darionM 
(cremona,  cromorne  or  krummbom.  In  old  omns  sometmieacnciio  dl 
baseetto)  on  tha  ebdr,  and  often  an  oicheatrai  oboe  (mat  hnilatton  ol 
the  instmfflcnt).  Tbese  are  reed-atopa.  Tbe  duldana  and  aoothe* 
aof t  stop,  tbe  aafkaaaal,  salcional  or  sa licet  <of  lindar  strength.  b«l 
slightly  more  pungent  quality),  arc  often  placed  on  tttt  choir.  They 
are,  however,  ha i4ly  strong  enough  to  be  of  mocfa  use  there,  and  in 
the  awell  they  are  useful  for  effects  of  extreme  aoftntaa.  In  very 
large  in«rument*  a  fificenih  and  a  mixture  ate  aometlmea  placed  oa 
the  choir,  which  in  this  case  has  a  complete  series  of  diapason  work. 
If  the  fifteemh  and  the  mixtnrei  are  light  enough  tbe  result  ia  a  sort 
of  imitation  of  the  tone  of  the  old  English  otgan.  It  also  forma  a 
useful  echo  to  the  great  organ,  «.r.  a  pasaage  played  on  the  great  may 
be  repeated  on  the  dmilar  but  fainter  tone  of  tbe  choir  with  tbecSect 
of  an  echo.  In  Instnmenieof  the  taigestsiae  the  choir  is  sometinn* 
provided  irith  a  very  small  bourdon  of  l6-ft.  tone,  which  bclpa  to 
give-  to  the  tona  the  chancttr  of  that  of  a  small  fidl  organ  wiUMUt 
reeds. 

The  solo  organ  Is  comparatively  nwdern,  at  all  events  in  ita 
present  usual  A  fourth  manual  was  aot  unknown  in  old 

German  organs;  but  Ibe  contents  of  all  four  rcscmbkd 
each  other  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  and  there  was  nothing  IZ,- 
Tike  the  Eneliui  awell  or  the  modem  solo.  The  ttAo 
appears  to  have  ariiea  witb  CavallU-CoH  in  Fmndt  and  Uill  ia 
Ei^land,  aa  a  Wriele  (or  the  ppwwful  rcad^lopa  on  heavy  wiad 
hnroduced  by  these  baitden.  tluu  tbe  Fnnch  term  for  the  aoio  la 
"davler  dcs  bomfaanha";  and  in  tha  aarlier  English  aoioa  tha 
*'tiibaaiinibUls*'waauMwllypraiiiineac.  A  sob  organ  pnay  suitably 
contain  any  of  the  following  stops  1  8  tmaoba  (a  powerful  fcod  on 
heavy  wtndV,  8  harmonic  iute  (powerful  tone  and  heavy  wind),  8 
darionei  and  SorcheMial oboe  (real imitaikms of  theinstrumcnts)  and 
8  voahumsna  (conventioMlimitalioaof  tbehumaa  vcBce).  ThelaM 
three  stops  are  reeda.  They  may  be  with  isdvantage  cncloaed  in  a 
■well  box,  having  a  aenamc  pedal  itf  very  larga  inatrvmenta  a 
complete  aeries  oT both  dmpason  and  reed  stopa  ia  occaaionaBy  placed 
on  tbe  solo.  Bat  tbciv  doea  not  inmi  to  be  nmch  advantage  »  dia 
arrangement. 

We  now  come  to  the  ped^  This  forms  the  general  bass  to  the 
whole  organ.  Thirty-two  foot  stops  only  Occur  in  the  largest 
instruments;  they  are  as  follows:  3>  open  diapason  awaf 
<wood  or  metal),  yi-H.  lone  bourdon  and  33  contra 
trxnnbene,  posaune.  bomfaarde,  sackbut  (reedj.  The 
32-ft.  open  diapaaon.  whether  wood  or  metal,  is  usuallv  made  of 
large  scale,  and  prodnces  tme  crmiical  notes  throughottl.  Its  musical 
eflca  in  the  k>wcr  port  of  its  range  is,  however,  questionable,  so  far  a* 
thb  depends  on  the  possibility  «  tcoocnixing  the  pitch  of  the  notcsi 
It  aAda  «CM  fiebaeaa  to  the  general  cAjct,  particutariy  in  larga 
The  3»4l.  toWB  faotinlBa  is  M  usMlly  a  wceBlsfwl  atop. 
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It  rarely  produces  its  true  note  in  the  tower  part  of  its  nage.  The 

S-fl.  reed  on  thi:  ptdji  li.is  long  Uxn  -i  'ti.irjclcrislic  of  ibc  I«I|CM 
itnimciitt.  Wiiti  ilie  olil  typi-  ol  reiil  it  »js  rarely  f'lcasant  to 
hear.  The  manul^cmn  h.is  n  j^ri-.iil)-  nn jjuivod.  miJ  :beae  large 
recils  are  now  tii.ide  u,  prudiir.'  a  l;iirly  siiuxMli  rITuvl.  i>ip  reed 
luiies,  ulicii  ricli  .inil  pixjil,  iiii.lu.ilHiHlly  Uii:ii  iinu  ul  'i  pnndpal 
cleinenls  in  ijiviny  the  impression  ol  poncr  inoiluci^  by  l.ii  j;«  orjans. 

From  this  point  ^  view  Llicy  are  of  great  imporunoe.  J^cvertbeln* 
the  effect  ol  \arge  pedal  reeds  is  generally  mon  satisfuwy  to  ttic 
.Uiwi.W  Uic  Iwte^l^^^^^^^^^j^^^     ^  ^ 

r  at  foUcmiAfinU  at  ntetal). 

 toMlffinlloii.  l6  vtoloM  flMfSuMflrdMUa  haii)  and  <6 

trombooeor  pOMupe  (ra«d).  The  iMt.  open  diapaaon  on  the  pedal 
UHintes  diffeicnt  forms  according  to  circumstances.  As  a  nile  tbe 
character  is  sufficitntly  indicated  by  the- stop  beine  ot  wood  or  nwtiL 
The  wooden  open  is  generally  of  very  large  Kale,  and  producca  a 
pondciQua  tone  ol  grcu  power  and  fulncM,  which  is  only  suitable 
lor  the  acconipaniment  oTtbe  fuU  organ,  or  of  very  powerful  manual 
onmbination*.  Such  n  atop  is,  aa  a  rule,  unsuitable  in  organs  o[ 
moderate  size,  unless  supplemented  by  lighter  i6a  (or  ordinary 
purposes.  The  metal  open  is  of  consUlerably  smaller  scale  (in  fact  aD 
metal  pipes  are  effectively  of  much  smaller  scale  than  wooden  pipes 
of  wmuar  diameter).  The  metal  gives  a  clear  tone,  lighter  than  tnat 
ef  large  wooden  lufws,  aiul  pleasanter  tor  ordinary  purposes.  The 
metal  open  combines  advaniagCDudy  with  a  bourdon.  In  the 
targest  organs  both  wood  and  tnetal  open  I6s  may  be  suitably 
provided.  Where  metal  pipes  are  made  a  feature  in  toe  organ-case, 
both  the  double  open  diapason  in  the  great  organ  and*ttie  metal  I6 
of  the  pedal  may  be  properly  made  of  good  metal  (polished  tin  or 
tootled  metal),  and  worked  in  to  the  dcugn  of  the  organ<a3C.' 
The  nmeapplicn  to  tbe  ^-It.  roetal  opens  of  the  largest  instruments. 
This  saves  space  ta  the  mterioc,  and  gives  the  large  ixpes  roocn  to 
■peak,  whkh  h  apt  to  be  wanting  when  tbey  arc  placed  inside. 
The  iMt.  tooe  bourdon  on  the  pedal  may  be  made  of  any  scale 
according  to  ciicumstanoo.  II  it  Is  tbe  chief  bass  of  the  organ  it  is 
made  very  Une  and  with  great  volume  ol  tone.  Such  stops  are  un- 
•□itable  for  soft  purposes,  and  a  solt  l6,  usually  •  viotone,  it  required 
in  addition.  It  tbe  loud  department  of  tbe  16  lone  is  otherwise 
provided  for  the  bourdon  may  be  made  of  moderate  strength.  It 
may  also  be  made  very  soft,  like  a  manual  bourdon.  These  three 
diflereni  strengths  ought  alw^s  to  be  pcwvided  for  in  an  instrument 
tl  a  complete  character.  The  violoae  is  alto  made  of  all  three 
Mrengths.  In  a  (ew  case*  U  funutbea  the  principal  base;  fic<iuently 
It  furnishes  tbe  moderaie  dement;  and  it  u  often  applied  to  obtain 
•  very  soft  iMt.  tone.  The  iMt.  feed  is  very  common.  The 
ebaervatMms  made  aa  to  the  effect  nl  Ji-fx.  Neda  am  apfdiotble  also 
in  this  case. 

The  9-ft.  deportment  of  the  pedal  it  only  less  important  than  the 
it.  becauie  it  ts  possible  to  replace  it  to  a  certain  extent  by  coupling 
or  attaching  the  ntanuals  to  the  pedals.  The  usual  8-ft.  pedal- 
stops  arc  at  follows:  8  principal  bass  (metalw  wood),  B  bass  flute 
Otoppcd),  8  violoncello  (imitation  of  the  instrument)  and  8  trumpet. 
Tbeaemarks  made  above  as  to  the  scale  of  open  16s  apply  with  little 
change  to  the  pedal  principal.  Only,  since  the  manuals  are  generally 
coupled,  it  is  perhaps  bat  to  pravide  the  large  scale  wood-stop,  which 
presents  tbepowerlul  class  of  tone  in  which  tbe  manual  diapasons  are 
deAcient.  The  bats  flute  b  almost  a  necessity  in  combination  with 
the  light  i6-ft.  tone.  A  cofflpoiition  ought  to  be  provided  by  which 
*Jie  pedal  can  be  reduced  to  these  tsro  elements  oy  a  single  move- 
Aent>  The  vidonoello  is  sometimes  uvd  initend  of  the  boss  fbte 
Cor  tbe  bat-namcd  purpose,  for  which,  however,  it  is  not  to  suitable. 
Il  is  a  favMsite  atop  for  eonw  aolo  purpoaes.  but  is  not  of  much 
general  utiUiy.  Tite  ft-ft.  trunpetiems  to  give  clearness  and  point 
to  the  tone  of  tbe  16-rt.  reed. 

In  the  abort  preface  to  MenddsaohnV  Orcov  Saaalat  It  is  stated 
that  everywhere,  even  in  ptanisdiso,  it  is  feteodcd  that  the  16-ri. 
tont  of  toe  pedal  should  be  accompamed  by  Sit.  tone.  For  the 
porpoae of  realising  thisasageneiat  direction  the  soft  i&-ft.  and  S-ft. 
Mops  an  requircdi  large  instruments  are,  however,  occasionally 
found  which  powess  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  folknnng  stops  of  higher  pitch  are  occasionally  found  on  the 
pedal:  5^  twelfth  bass,  4  fifteenth  boas,  mixture  and  4  clarion. 
These  serve  to  make  the  pedal  tone  practically  independent  ol 
oonpline  to  the  manual,  which  is  a  matter  of  (cieai  importance, 
cspecislly  in  the  performance  of  certaia  cooipoaitiaas  o(  Bach  and 
Otner  writers,  who  appear  to  have  been  independent  of  couplers. 

In  some  instruments  tsKi  sets  of  nedals  are  provided,  which  may 
be  dewiribed  as  great  and  choir  pedals.  The  great  ocdal  is  in  the 
usual  position:  the  char  pedal  is  in  front  of  the  other,  and 
sloping.  It  is  ■«  pUeed  that  the  feet  rest  on  it  naturally 
srhen  stretched  out  in  frant  ol  the  pcrforntrr.  There  is  a 
choir  pedal  of  this  Und  in  theortan  in  the  nnnslerat  Ubn,  built  by 
Wakker  ol  Lodwigsbutt-  It  b  a  very  large  faistiwaeat,  having  loo 


*  Anything  down  to  one^third  tin  and  two-tlmds  lead  is  called  tin. 
But  "  oure  tin  "  should  have  over  ga%  of  tin.  Absolutely  pure 
tin  could  not  be  worked.  Spotted  metal  is  aakt  to  have  Irom  one- 
third  CO  two-thirds  tin.  Under  one-tUsd  tin  no  spots  an  anid  to  tia^ 
and  the  nrixtiiR  has  the  icMnl  chameteta  el  lead. 


sounding  Mppa.  It  has  no  eompathlona.  whicfa  bdeed  an  b«  Mk 
known  la  Germany:  and  without  some  anaogenMM  aadiBa  tba 
soft  pedal  would  hardly  be  obtainable.  Then  are  a  few  other  instru- 
ments which  have  chotr  pedals,  but  tbey  have  not  been  introduced 
into  England. 

In  organs  which  have  a  single  manual  the  chtracterudcs  of  tbt 
great  and  choir  organs  are  usually  united.    In  oivaM  whkh  lave 
two  manuals  the  lower  usually  lepneents  tbe  nrntoTgreat 
end  chcur,  the  upper  is  the  swell.  In  organs  sriiich  liave  ^"""W 
three  manuals  the  k>wef  is  usually  tbe  choir,  but  some- 
times  comUnes  choir  and  solo,  the  middle  is  tbe  great, 
and  the  top  is  the  swclL   In  organs  whidi  hsve  four  manuals  the 
order  is  aolo,  swell,  great,  choir,  the  solo  being  at  the  too  and  tlw 
chow  at  the  bottom. 

Cotnpositians  are  mcehaiucat  contrivances  for  moviiw  the  stop- 
Eaiidles  in  groups  at  a  time.  Tbe  onliaarv  form  consists  of  pe£jL 
which  project  from  the  front  just  above  tne  pedal  ken.  J 
The  arrangements  are  various.  We  may  refer  to  UK  Ctmgm^ 
arrangement  in  the  organ  at  Windsor,  given  later  on.  **— ' 
A  Kfcien  of  composition  wai  introduced  by  Wait  mmm  TCua  SfQ. 
anrfhas  been  adopted  in  manv  large  EogUsh  iastni meats,  which  aett 
by  means  of  a  senes  of  brass  disks  placed  juu  under  Ihefront  of  the 
keys  of  each  manual,  within  reach  ol  the  thumb.  These  act  by 
means  of  pneumatic  kveis.  _  A  tlifcht  pressure  on  one  of  the  disks  teu 
the  machine  atUched  to  it  in  action,  and  the  rcquind  change  in  the 
stops  IS  made  without  any  eiiertion  on  the  port  of  the  petfnrmer. 

The  GonnexioR  between  the  keys  am)  their  pallets  la  mode  by 
vanous  mechanisms,  some  of  whxh  are  very  ancient,  fa 
nni  tratUrwerk  (fig.  7)  , 
the  old  squares  were  ""ft 
made  of  wood.    They  T***^" 
resemble  in  function  the  ** 
squares  used  for  taking  bdl-wires 
round  a  corner.  The  trackers  an 
slight    strips    of    wood,  having 
screwed  wires  whipped  on  to  theit 
cnds.whlch  hold  by  leather buitona 
The  trackers  play.the  part  of  the 
bctttftifff.  Where  pressure  has  to  ^        ,  „.;.^- 

thin  but  broad  slips  of  wood  an  used,  hairing  pins  stu^  into  ibdi 
ends  to  keep  tbcni  in  tbmr  places.  Then  arc  Aktn  (fa.  SL  B^k- 
faUi  [f\i--  0)  >re  narrow  woodcfl  leven  turaini  am  pin*  ««U  pan 

tliroiicli  iliMr  centres. 
The /jn  !rcnii  (bg.  10}  is 
a  of  backfalls  having 
one  set  of  ends  close 
together,  usually  corres* 
ponding  to  the  Keys;  the 
other  ends  are  spread 
widely  apart.  The  rolUr 
bearJi  (hg.  It)  is  a  more 
general  mode  of  shifting 
the  movements  sideways. 
The  roller  is  a  slip  of 
wood,  or  a  bit  of  metal 


Fio.  7-— A,  square,  B,  tracker; 


Fn.  9.— Backfall.. 


Fic.  B.— A  and  B  as  in  fig.  7;  C,ttickcr. 

tube,  whkh  turns  on  two  pina  Inserted  into  Its  cads.  It  has  two 
arms  projeaing  at  right  angles  to  its  length.  One  of  then  receives 
the  puU  at  one  point,  the  other  ^ves  it  off  at  another.  In  case  a 
pull  nat  to  be  (ransmiilMl 
to  more  than  one  quarter, 
■  roller  srill  sometimes 
have  more  than  t  wo  a  rnis. 
The  name  of  tonpteri 
(Bg.  11}  it  given  to  the 
mechamcal  stop  by  which 

tbe  beys  of  one  manual  arc  made  to  take  down  tben  of  another, 
or  those  of  the  pedal  to  take  down  those  of  the  manuals.  Soma 
old  forms  of  the  mcch3ni»m  could  not  be  put  on  while  any  of  tlw 
keys  were  depressed;  others  had  a 
tendency  10  throw  the  fingers  off  the 
keys.  These  (ormt  have  been  entirely 
superseded.  That  now  uied  consists 
of  a  series  of  backfalls  centred  im  a 
movable  su^iort.  Tlw  one  set  of  ends 
is  connected  with  the  moiiiw  keys; 
the  other  xl  of  ends  is  picrcea  by  the 
wires  of  the  trackers  or  stickers  from 
the  keys  to  be  moved.  In  the  one 
position  of  the  support  these  ends  play 
freely  over  the  wires:  in  the  other 
they  are  brought  up  against  tbe  buttons 
of  tbe  trackers  or  acaintt  the  stickers 
to  be  moved.  The  usual  couplers  are 
— each  of  tbe  manuals  to  the  pedal, 
swell  to  great,  swell  to  great  octave, 
swell  to  great  sub-octave,  swell  to 
choir,  choir  to  great  sub-ocUve,  and  kJo  to  peat.  The  swell  octan 
andS(J>-oct.iveooupleraareBometiisesp(acedoatbessKllitMH.  Tha 
objectiea  U  thia  It,  that  if  they  an  iNcd  when  the  swell  is  onipled  IS 


Fic  ID. — Fan  Fraine. 
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Tia.  II.— Roller  Board. 


t»  twit  «gn.  Mia  wycnmndBly  the  c««p.  the  oq»yM«cre«cb«d 

tbrou^h  two  coupler*.  And,  u  cou^en  are  not  generally  Krewed 
■p  quite  tiEht,  tlie  octave*  Are  otten  not  uiffidcntly  put  down  to 
aound  ia  toae^  The  choir  to  peat  ■ub.octave  coupler  wa»  uKd 

chiefly  aa  a  aobatitutc  f  or  a 
double  on  the  fivai  organ. 
It  ii  common  in  organs  of 
the  traniition  period,  but 
ii  not  a  good  anangement. 

The  P««Mta<ic  Jmr  Oig- 
13)  contasU  of  a  HnaU 
power  bellows  attached  to 
each  key,  to  that  the  de- 
prtsuon  of  the  Itfy  admiti 
biKh-iira*MU«  wukI  to  the 
pew«rbellow«.  The  power 
beHoa-*  then  psrfoTnu  the 
work  of  opening  the  valvei,  ftc  In  large  frgan*  ihe  work  lo  be 
done  would  be  Beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  powerful  Anger  with- 
out thia  device.  Similar  device*  are  sometime*  ap|iticd  to  the 
eompoution*  and  other  mechanical  arrangemeDts. 

PnewBOlk  Iranmittun,  with  many  other  mechanical  device*,  was 
invented  by  WiOia.   It  consist*  of  a  divMed  pneumatk:  action.  The 

Bnioutic  wind,  nutcad  of  being  at  once  admitted  to  the  power 
bws,  >•  made  to  traverse  a  length  of  tubing,  st  the  farther  end  of 
which  it  leache*  the  work  to  be  done.  Thia  principle  admiti  of 
application  to  divided  organs,  the  pneumatic  transmission  pu^ng 
nnder  the  tloor,  as  in  the  organ  at  St  foul's  Cathedral. 

VtnUb  are  valves  which  control  the  wtnd-*uppty  of  Ihe  diffamtt 
iraupe  «(  nofm.  They  wtn  much  iccooiinended  at  one  tiiM  «•  a 
•uhttittite  tor  eompoution*.  The 
practical  difference  i*  that  eom- 
poution* ^ift  the  ■top-handles,  so 
that  one  can  always  see  what  tberv 
ia  oM  the  ofgan;  ventiU  leave  the 
atop  handle*  luutwvcd,  10  that  the 
b  llabte  to  be  deceived. 


T 


Flo.  13.— Coupter. 


Inconvcntencea  might  be 
nHtioaed,  but  It  U  enotigli  to  My  that  practical  opinJon  appears 
decidedly  to  condemn  the  u*e  Of  veittila. 

The  on^tai  pedal  boordt  of  Germany  were  fbt  aitd  of  very  iaree 
Kale.  The  early  practice  in  England  wa*  to  make  them  very  •mall, 
a«  well  aa  of  (hort  compass.  Of  late  the  compass  C—f, 
tlnrty  notes,  ha*  been  universally  adopted  with  acala* 
varying  from  to  2I  in.  from  centre  to  centre  of  the 
natural*:  a|  in.  ia  the  «cale  nofr  recommended.  A  large 
number  of  organa  have  been  provided  with  concave 
radiating  pedaT  boards  The  objections  to  this  arrangc- 
nent  are  mainly  two:  They  present  different  scale*  at  different 
iKitinrfT  from  the  ffoM;  ana,  except  just  in  Iront,  they  become  so 

narrow  that  the  tmalleit 
foot  can  hardly  put  down 
the  pedals  singly.  This 
renders  diflicuU  the  old 
Bach  Myle  of  playing,  the 
esacoce  of  which  consists 
in  putting  the  feet  over 
each  other  freely,  k>  as  to 
u*e  the  ahetnate  method 
as  much  aa  possible;  and 
this  require*  that  the  back 
of  the  pedal  board  shall  be 
as  available  as  the  front. 

The  diversities  of  the 
arrangements  of  different 
OTvans  piTsent  a  great 
dimculty.  The  best  player* 
take  a  certain  time  to 
master  the  arrangcmema 
of  a  strange  tnatruinent. 
With  a  view  to  the  Iniro- 
ductx>n  of  oniformky  a 
conference  on  the  subject 
wa*  arranged  by  the  Col- 
lege ofOrganisttm  London . 
and  a  aerie*  t>f  (eeolutions  and  a  series  of  recommendations  were 
poMisbed  which  deserve  attention  though  tliey  have  now 

been  withdrawn.  We  may  mentian  that  the  parallel  concave  form 
«aa  tecommeBded  for  the  pedal  board,  arid  in.  forthe«akk'  The 
pondona  of  the  atop*  of  the  varioua  organs  were  to  be  U  bUowi;— 

Swell.  Solo. 
Pedal.  Grear 
Couplera.  Choir, 
"nronler  of  compositions,  &c.,  from  piano  to  forte  wa*  to  be  in  all 
oaca  from  left  to  nght.  The  groups  of  compositions  were  to  be  in 
the  Older  from  left  to  right— pedal,  swell,  coupkri,  gn?at. 

Two  other  points  of  detail  may  be  alluded  to.  One  is  the  poMtion 
«f  the  pedal  faeaid  with  refeieBce  to  the  key*.  The  hc^bt  fcma  the 


middk  of  thr  [icd^ils  to  the  K^at  orsan  key*,  it  is  agreed,  shouM  1«j 


33  in. 

rciolui .  -  -  '''I  r  I: 
great  1  !.■  ui  lp|i  I 
thcccMii  ' 
usual!:-  I  j  III  1<  ;  r 
has  noi  ■j.^'Ii-^  i.h  1  n 
is  scar^Lly  ;iiiy 
comforr  ii!  Uiu  iil.iy 


■  .1  i.liin.:  lii,.-  (:i..:.|>i.-.|  Irom  the  front  of  llio 
-  I.ili-.  ■  in  ii.-.jr.  r  lire  [.liivrr  thun  ihc  Itoiu 
[■■  I  li  L.. .  nil,"    'riiL  i,li|  amngdiU'ni 
'I,  .'.Ml.  I',      l!>,:.'KtU  ih.U  [tie  fh.u,)ic 

an-l  .1  ii>.  Uii>  ],.;-u  U,unA  f.r.'(,.T,ll,lc.  Tlu-ro 
.iir.ui^i.mfnl  whiLll  in  6^1  imjflirlaiit  for  Iln; 
havins  sufficirnl  spaci'  in  ihi-,  iliitclioTi  (fig. 
14).    Tlic  srconil  mailer  is  tiic  proviuon  of  some  other  mean*  of 
acting  <m  thft«M<t.ihMnlHfi  Ihe  — H  |wlgLi»'a»in<i|«h»  wadl 

pedal  ,i  ■■wyaaiMiM,  wk  ^mm'^mMhmSifm  muMti  am 

keys;  and   there   U  ni> 

doubcthati  ncorrect  habi  ts  • 

in  this  respect  are  Com-  '   

monl^  the  lewilt  of  the 
Enslidi  use  of  the  swell 
pctial.  In  fact,  player* 
sometlmca  keep  one  toot 
on  the  (wcU  pedal  all  the 
time,  so  that  proper  pedal 
playing  u  impossible. 
Arrangement*  have  been 
deviled  by  mean*  of  which 
a  movaUe  beck  to  the  teat 
can  be  nude  the  mean*  of 
acting  on  the  swell,  the 
first  "  rFcommendation  "  ^_ 
of  the  College  of  Organitt* 
illustrated  the  require- 
ment; it  was,  that  "  the 
consideration  of  organ- 
builders  be  directed  to  the 
widdy-expreeeed  dedre  for 
aome  means  of  Mtentinf 
on  the  swell  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  swell  pedaL" 
G.  Cooper  had  a  movable 
back  to  the  seat  of  the 
organ  at  St  Sepulchn'^  FlO.  14.— Soitiwe  Poiitioa  fl<  Hmkil 
London.    The  swell  was  aod  PedaL 

opened  by  leaning  back, 

so  that  it  could  only  be  used  when  the  swril  was  coupled  to  the 
great.  The  writer  has  had  an  organ  for  mOf«  than  twenty  ycen 
in  which  the  movable  back '  is '  provided  with  a  sttap  paMunt 
over  one  shoulder  and  buckling  in  front.  It  c^ena  tb^  swell 
when  the  player  leans  lorward.  It  is  most  valuable,  particularly  10 
such  thin^  as  accompanying  the  service.  The  emphau'i  lequunl  ia 
obtained  when  wanted  without  taking  the  feet  from  their  other 
dutie*.  Young  people  pick  it  up  easily;  older  people  h«ve  difBruIty. 

As  an  example  of  an  oraaa  of  a  complete  but  not  eoaimeusly  lane 
charocter,  we  give  the  details  of  the  organ  at  St  Geai(e'a  Cbapa, 
Windsor,  which  was  rebuRt  by  Messrs  Gray  and  Pii  liliiiin.  Iliasimn 
to  Sir  Walter  Parratt's  designs,  in  the  year  1M3. 


! 


Four  mBnual*.  C  to  «"',  5S 
Dotet.  Pedal,  C  to/*,  30  note*. 

Crtat  Organ  (jl-iiu  wind). 
D<>uble  open  diapason    .    .  iG 

Lati;f  op<'n  iliapason  .  .  .  B 
Op-n  rJi.i,,  i-.,n  .  .  .  .  B 
StiT'i"-'!  ili-ii'Jboo      .    .    .  « 

ClirJjclld  8 

Prmcipa!  4 

Harmonic  flulc  .  ,  .  .  4 
Tv,elfth  ..,,..»} 
Fiftcenih  .  .  ■  |  .  .  3 
Se»]uialteni|  .    *    am  lanls 

Harmonic  piccolo       •     .     •  3 

Pc  .,:re  8 

CU;-u  4 

SmU  Ortan  (y'm.  wind). 
Lteblich  bourdon  .    .    .    .  t6 
Open  diapason     ....  8 
Stopped  diepeson     ...  8 

Dufuana  ;  S 

VoKcoelcsti^  S 

Principal  4 

Octave  dnldau  .    .    .    ,  4 

Fifteenth  a 

UixtuR*  .  .  ,  .  HI  rank* 
Contn  fagotto    ....  16 

Cornopean  8 

Oboe  8 

Vol  humaaa  1  ....  8 
Clarion  4 


dwir  Ortm  (al-ib  wiwl), 

[>uknana   .    ,    .    .    ,    ,  t 

KcTiiulophan  .    .    ■    .    .  t 

Slopped  diapason     a    .    ,  S 

V'ol  d'orchestre  ^    t    .    .  8 

Flute   4 

Piccolo   9 

Corao  di  bessetto  (reed)     .  8 

SoU  Orem  (6.in.  wiad). 

Harmonic  Rute    .    .    .    .  S 

Orchestral  ot»«    r    .    .    .  8 

Tromba   8 

Ptiat  Organ  f4-in.  wind). 

Open  diapason  (wood)    .    .  t6 

Vii.lone  (metal)    .    .    .    .  i6 

Bi:iirdon  (wood)  .    .    .    .  I6 

W.,c.i  Hute   ft 

Trombone  {wutiA  tube*) .    .  IS 

Solo  to  great.  Swell  to  pedaL 
Swell  to  great.  Great  to  pedal. 
Solo  to  pedal.    Choir  to  padaL 

Pneunutic  action  to  great 
omn  and  it«  couplers. 

The  arrangement  of  the  atop* 
and  compou'ttons  is  as  follows^- 
Lttl.      Over  the  kiyt.  SitU. 
Sola.        CouplefK.  Swell. 
Choir,     Tremulant.  Great. 
Pedal.  (Knob  beknr  swell  keys.] 


>  Tbeae  are  the  old  mlxtum 
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ORGAN 


/  i  i  J '  .1 — Tin 


Mm  IKiWM  *MM* 

One  (wetl  padal  controb  two  tfdet  «f  the  mO  box-  TV  other 
ttniral*  Ute  box  in  which  the  o«chc«tnl  oboe  i*  placed.  The  vox 
huBUfia  is  in  a  box  which  ia  alwayt  thut,  Intide  the  iwcU  boa. 

Hiilory  of  Uu  Modtm  Orgam. 

The  history  of  the  andeU  ofgu  is  dealt  with  in  a  separate 
■ecllon  below.  The  first  keyboiM'u  uid  to  have  been  intro- 
duced iiUo  the  organ  in  lite  cathedral  at  Hacdcburg  about  the 
doae  o(  the  nth  century.  There  were  fUteen  keys;  and  a 
drawing  cxiiu  in  a  work  of  the  17th  century  ■  which  purporti 
to  reprcaent  then.  They  are  laid  to  have  been  an  ell  iong  and 
3  in.  broad.  The  drawing  represents  a  complete  octave  with 
naturals  and  short  keys  (semitones),  arranged  in  the  same 
relative  portions  as  in  the  modern  keyboard.  In  early  organs 
with  keyboards  the  keys  are  said  to  have  required  blows  of  the 
fist  to  put  them  down.  In  these  cases  probably  loiutdtng  the 
notes  of  the  plain  song  was  all  that  could  be  uoompUabcd. 

As  to  the  precise  time  and  conditions  under  which  the  key- 
board assumed  its  present  form  we  luiow  nothing.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  the  change  tonarrowkeystookplaoein  the  course  of  the 
I4tli  century,  sad  the  semitones  were  introduced  about  the 
same  time. 

Many  examples  of  organ  keyboards  still  oust,  both  In  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  which  have  black  naturals  and  white 
short  keys  (semitonn).  Thcorgan  En  the  church  at  Heiligenblut 
in  Tirol  had  in  1870  two  manuab,  one  having  black  naturals 
and  white  semitones,  the  other  wMtc  naturals  and  black  semi- 
tones. In  this  organ  the  »opt  were  acted  on  by  iron  levers 
which  moved  right  and  IcfL  It  had  a  beautiftd  tone;  it  poa- 
■esaed  a  reservoir  bellows  of  great  capacity,  and  was  altogether  a 
temarkabte  Instrument,  Harpsichords  with  black  k^boards 
also  exist. 

-  The  mode  of  blowing  practised  about  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  first  keyboard  appears  to  have  been  that  which 
gfggg—  ultimately  developed  into  the  method  still  generally 
used  in  Germany.  There  were  a  great  many  aeparatc 
bellows,  each  like.ri  magnified  kitchen-bdlows,  but  provided 
with  t  valve,  BO  that' the  wind  could  not  return  Into  the  bellows. 
One  man  had  charge  of  two  of  these.  Each  foot  was  attached  to 
one  bdlows,  and  the  blower  held  on  by  a  bar  above.  It  was 
possible,  by  raising  each  of*  the  two  bellows  In  turn  and  then 
resting  his  weight  upon  it,  to  produce  a  constant  supply  of  wind 
with  the  pressure  due  to  his  weight.  A  great  many  such  bellows 
were  provided,  and  it  seems  that  each  pair  required  one  man; 
so  that  great  nnmben  of  blowers  were  employed.  A  slt^t 
modification  is  enough  to  cbafage  this  method  into  the  German 
one.  Irulead  of  fastening  the  feet  to  the  bellows  and  pulling 
them  up,  the  blower  treads  on  a  lever  which  raises  the  bellows. 
The  bellows  being  loaded  ibeo  supplies  the  wind  of  itself.  The 
bellows  thus  used  have  diagonal  hinges,  and  various  eipedicnts 
arc  employed  to  make  them  furnish  steady  wind.  But  the 
English  system  of  horizontal  reservoirs  and  feeders  appears  far 
superior. 

The  invention  of  the  pedal  may  be  set  down  to  tbo  1 5tb  century. 
About  that  time  the  organ  assumed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
the  general  form  which  it  has  retained  tilt  lately, 
more  especially  in  Germany.  This  may  be  described 
generally  as  having  a  compass  of  about  four  octaves  in  tbe 
manuals  and  of  two  octaves  in  the  pedal,  with  occasionatiy  extra 
notcsat  the  top  in  both,  and  frequently  "  short  octaves"  at  the 
bottom.  Gcnuui  short  ocuvts  are  U  follows.  The  manual  and 
pedal  appear  to  lerrainate  on  E  instead  of  C.  Then  the  B  key 
sounds  C,  F-P,  F4*D,  GoG,  ^-E.  and  the  rest  as  ususl. 
Tbetv  were  often  three,  sometimes  four,  manuals  in  Urge  organs. 
■.Fnstorlus,  rkfotam  Itutnmntmm. 


The  disTscter  of  aH  these  was  In  gtaeral  much  the  same,  but  ihqr 
were  more  softly  v<HCed  in  succession,  the  softest  manual  bcins 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  echo  organ.  There  ire  one  or  two 
exampleaof  tbe  echo  ss  a  fourth  or  fifth  manual  in  England  at  tbe 
present  time,  in  organs  which  have  been  designed  more  or  leas 
under  German  inspiration.  Tbe  old  echo  was  long  ago  super- 
seded by  the  swell  in  P^"ghi^ 

A  few  ancient  cases  survive inammcwIcH altered  coadkioQ. 
Of  these  the  following  are  worthy  of  mention,  as 
bearing  00  the  question  of  date. 

Sion  (Switxertand).  Gothic  A  una.,  instrument  .  .  1390 
Amiens.  Orwinally  Gothic  Large,  with  i6-(t.  pipe*.  .  1419 
Perpiman.  Gothic  Large,  mth  33-ft.  pipes  ....  1490 
LOtieck.  One  of  the  Knest  Gotluc  oipns  in  Eonpe.  jSa.  1504 
(or,  aocofdi^  to  Hopkins,  1518). 

In  all  these  tbe  cases  are  sufficiently  preserved  to  make  it  bIhmm^ 
certain  that  pipes  of  the  same  lengths  were  originatly  employed. 
The  actual  pipes  are  generally  modern.  Shortly  after  this  daU 
we  find  Renaissance  coses.  At  La  Fen(  Bernard  (dep.  Sarthc) 
part  of  tbe  substruaure  is  Gothic,  and  Is  known  to  be  of  date 
tjoi;  the  organ  above  u  Renaissance,  and  Is  known  (o  be  <d 
date  1536.  At  St  Maurice,  Angers,  an  organ  was  biult  in  ijii, 
with  Rcnaissnnce  case,  two  towers  of  jt-ft.  pipes,  48  sl<q>s 
aitdasepantepedsl.  Ao  account  of  the  instrument  in  a  procCs 
verbal  of  1535  furnishes  good  evidence.  In  the  i6th  century, 
therefore,  the  organ  had  attained  great  completeDess,  and  tbe 
independent  pedal  was  generd  on  the  Continent. 

We  cannot  follow  tbe  history  of  German  organs  through  the 
intervening  centuries;  but  we  propose  to  give  the  items  of  «ae 

of  the  principal  organs  of  tbe  Silbermanns,  tbe  great   

builders  of  the  tSth  ccntury^iamely,  that  standing  f]^,,'," 
in  the  Royal  Catholic  Church,  X>resden.  Without 
bring  an  enormously  large  instrument  it  is  complete  In  its  wny, 
and  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  German  organ   Tbe  sccouac 
is  taken  faom  Hiykinfc  The  date  is  1754-* 
Gnat. 


Principal    .  . 

Bourdon    .  . 
Principal 
Viola  da  Gamba 

RohrftOte   .  . 

Octmve      .  . 

SpitiBMe  .  . 

(^linta  .    .  . 

Quintaton  . 

Frincipai    .  . 

Gedaat  .  . 
Unda  Maris 

Octave .    .  . 

Rohrflfite  .  , 

Nasnt  .   ■  . 

Gedackt    .  . 

principal    .  . 

RohrUte  .  . 

OcUve  .' 


16 
16  tone 

8 

8 

B  tone 
4 

^1 


Octave 
Tenia  . 
Minur 
Cymbd 
Comet 
Fagort 
Rumpel 
Claria  . 


Etka. 


16  tone 
8 

Stone 
8  tone 
4 

4  tone 
si 

CM. 
8  toiw 

4 

4  tone 

3| 


Octave 
TertU 
Flageolet  . 
Mixtur 
Echo  .  . 
Vox  humane 


(Bote 
Mixtur 
ScMuialten 
Chalumeavx 


tv  ranks 

III 

V 

16 
a 
4 


Stone 


I 

lu  tanks 
n 

Iteae 


Untcmus  ...  3a  tone  Mbctur    ...  it  nnha 

Principal    ...  16  Pauaan(tRHnbone)  18 

Octave4ass    .    .    ft  Trompetie    .    .  ft 

OcUve ....    4  aarin  .    .    <    .  4 

Aectmriti. 

Echo  to  great  |  Tremulant  echo. 

Great  to  pedal,  |  Tremulant  great. 

Uanuola— C  to  d'"  in  alt.  *"f°Pedal— Ci  to  tenor  c. 

The  chief  diETcrcnce  between  English  organs  and  those  of  the 
Continent  was  that  until  the  i  glh  century  the  pedal  was  absolutely 
unknown  in  Engtand.   The  heavy  bass  given  by  tbe  _ 
pedal  being  absent,  a  lighter  style  of  voidng  was  SJ? 
adopted,  and  the  manuals  were  usually  continued 
down  below  tbe  8-ft.  C  so  as  to  obtain  additiooal  bus  I9 

•The  writer  heard  this  instrunMK  aa  a  boy,  ud  has  «  my 
phasantwcDiiacrionBlthegsnwaldhct. 
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pkyisK  octant  with  the  hudf.  Thna  theftldflrgin(<lAtei^7) 
of  Fmiher  Smith  in  St  FkuTs  C&thodna  had  manuata  deaoending 
to  the  j6-fL  C  (Ci),  with  two  open  diapaaoaa  theoughout. 
Creei'a  old  ocfu  at  St  Cfloige'a,  Windsor,  had  mamialadeaoeiid- 
img  to  the  F,  alao  two  open  diapaaona  thmugfaotit,  no 
F$.  But  the  more  tnuaJ  practin  was  to  make  the  manoal 
dMCCDd  to  the  10}  C,  leaving  out  the  Gjt>  At  tlie  Revolution 
■oat  of  the  ngaa*  in  Ea^aad  had  been  deatroycd.  Shortly 
afterwards  Bemanl  Smith,  a  German,  commonly  called  Father 
Sm:th,  and  Thomas  and  Ren£  Harris,  FraBchmea,  were  largely 
emplajred  in  huildtng  oigana,  which  were  wanted  everywhere. 
Father  Smith  perhapa  had  the  greatest  iqnttation  of  any  builder 
of  the  old  time,  and  his  work  hu  lasted  wxideTfully.  There  is  a 
list  in  Rimbaufc  ol  focty^five  organs  built  for  churches  by  him. 
The  list  of  Rcn£  Haiti*  is  scarcity  kas  exteuive. 

The  moat  important  Kep  In  the  development  of  the  old  English 
Mgan  was  the  invention  ^  the  iwdL  TUs  wsa  fiist  introduced 
into  an  organ  buUt  by  two  Jordan*,  father  and  son,  for  & 
Uagnns's  church  near  London  Bridgs^  in  1713. 

fiumey  writes  (1771). — 

"  It  it  very  atraordinnry  that  the  awelliiriildhaa  been  Introdnced 
bto  the  Eq|Iish  organ  moie  thaii  fifty  yean,  and  which  is  w  capable 
of  cxpreasioo  and  01  pleasing  effects  that  it  mav  be  well  said  to  be  the 
gicaieM  and  most  important  improvement  that  was  ever  made  in 
any  hcycd  imirument,  abould  be  utterly  unknown  in  Italy;  and, 
MOW  I  am  on  this  sabiect,  I  must  observe  that  most  of  the  oigaas  I 
have  met  with  on  the  Continent  acem  to  be  inferior  to  ours  by  Father 
Smith.  Byfield  or  SneUler,  in  everything  but  siie  I  As  the  churches 
there  arc  very  often  immenie.  so  are  the  organs;  the  tone  is  indeed 
somewhat  softened  and  rcfintd  by  space  and  distance;  but,  when 
beard  ntar,  it  ia  iotolerably  coarw  and  noisy;  and,  though  the 
Bomber  of  Mopa  in  these  large  iosinunenia  is  very  great,  they  afford 
but  little  variety,  being  (or  the  most  pan  dupGcates  in  unisons  and 
octaves  to  each  other,  such  as  the  great  and  amall  nth*.  Rutes  and 
iStfaai  hence  in  our  organs,  not  only  the  touch  and  tone,  but  the 
imitative  stops,  are  gesaUy  superior  to  tfcosa  el  aay  other  orgaM  1 
have  met  with." 

(As  to  these  ofHmon^  CMnpue  what  la  said  on  gmt  organ 
open  diapasons  above.) 

In  the  course  of  the  i8th  century  most  of  the  old  echoes  were 
altered  into  swells,  and  the  SweD  came  into  almost  universal 
oe  in  EnglaBd.  The  devekfrnient  of  the  swell  ia  imepaiably 
— riated  with  the  peculiar  quality  of  En^idi  swell  reeds, 
nieae  must  have  originated  during  the  devdopment  of  the 
BweB.  We  hear  of  a  "  good  reed  voker  "  named  Hancock,  who 
worked  with  Cram,  chan^g  et^mes  into  swdb.  However 
it  originated,  the  English  reed  is  beautiful  when  properly  made. 
The  origianl  swells  were  usually  short  in  compass  downwards, 
frcqoeolly  ateitding  only  to  fiddle  g.  It  is  only  lately  that  the 
ntat  of  the  bass  of  the  swell  has  been  properiy  appreciated. 
Aort-compass  swelb  may  be  said  to  have  now  disappeared. 

The  oisui  in  St  Stephen's,  Coleman  St  reet ,  was  probaUy  nearly 
j^y^^g  in  its  original  condition  at  the  date  when  it'waa 
•M  described  by  Hopkins.  It  was  btdit  by  Averyini775. 
■s^**  At  an  matt  the  following  arrangements  might  very 
welt  have  been  the  original  ones.  The  pedal  clavier 
witbont  pipes  is  00  doubt  a  subsequent  addition,  and  is  omitted. 
Crtat. 


Open  diapason. 
Stopped  tBapitnk 
Principal. 
Twelfth, 
nfteeotfa. 

Stopped  dispMoa. 

PrinopaL 

Flute 

Open  diapasoa. 
Stopped  diqnson. 
Principal. 


Choir. 


Sesquialten— ni  ranks. 
Mixture— 11  maka. 
Trumpet. 

Clarion. 

CoToatoaiMiee—y  ranks. 

Fifteenth. 
CteBwoa  ts  tour  c 


SwdL 


Great  and  dxHr—Gi  to 
00  Cit 


Cornet— m  ranks. 

Trumpet. 

Hautboy. 

Swell— fiddle  (to  a"* 


This  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  oM  English  organ.  There 
«M  aewnl  difleicta  accotinta  of  the  ininductioa  of  padak 


into  Bngbiid.  It  took  pUee  certdnly  Uhu  Ae  nd  at  tba 

18th  century,  but  only  in  a  few  histances;  and  for  long  after 
the  usual  arrangement  was  simply  to  provide  a  pedal 
davicr,  usually  from  F|  or  Gi  to  tenor  eor  rf,  whiofc  took 
down  thenotes  of  the  great  organ.  Unison  diapasoa 
pipes  {t2-fi.)  were  occasionally  used.  In  one  or  two  cava, 
asiothetcansitioD  states  of  the  old  organat  St  George's,  Wtadsoi, 
a  34-fL  open  diapason  was  empk)yed  as  well  u  the  iiaisoa 
nop.  But  a  nme  usual  arrangcmeat,  of  a  most  objectieaablB 
character,  was  to  combine  the  G|— e  pedal-board  with  a  single 
octave  of  so-called  pedal-pipes,  extending  from  the  i6-fL  to 
the  6~lU  C;so  that,  instead  of  a  uniform  progression  inaacendlng 
the  scale,  there  was  always  a  break  or  rq>etition  in  passing  C. 

About  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  It  began  to  be  gencrrily 
admitted  that  the  German  anai^gement  of  the  pedal  was  the 
better,  and  the  practice  gradually  became  general  of  providing 
a  complete  pedal-hoard  of  >t  octaves  {C—f),  with  at  least  one 
stop  of  16-lt.  tone  throughout,  even  en  the  smallest  organs 
that  pretended  to  be  of  any  real  use.  The  study  of  the  classical 
works  of  Bach  and  Mendelssohn  went  band  in  hand  with  this 
chanfe;  far  that  atndy  was  inmossible  without  the  change^ 
and  yet  the  desire  for  the  study  was  one  of  the  principal 
motives  for  it.  In  the  meantime  Bishop,  an  Engb'sh  builder, 
had  Invented  composition  pedals,  which  so  greatly  facilitate 
dealing  with  groups  of  stops.  About  the  same  time  (itjo)  the 
mecbanlcsof  theorgan  were  advanced  by  Uiegeneralintroduction 
of  the  pneumatic  lever  into  large  Instruments;  the  whole 
mechanism  of  the  organ  wasievolutioniicd  by  WiUiVs  improve- 
ments; and  the  eigaa-builders  of  England,  having  obtained 
from  the  Continent  the  fundamental  Ideas  necessary  for  com- 
pleteness, advanced  to  a  point  at  which  they  appear  to  have 
been  decidedly  ahead. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  r^th  century, 
the  future  of  the  English  organ  appeared  to  be  one  of  great 
promise.  Much  confidence  was  fdt  In  the  brilliant 
combinationsofWillis'smcchanism.  Tbeemploymcnt 
of  dectricity  had  reached  a  certain  stage,  aod  the  Tmhi 
necessary  fuadaiMiital  mechanism,  under  the  name  of 
the  electro-pneumatic  lever,  wu  to  be  obtained  In  a  practical 
form.  Several  new  devices  were  in  the  air,  by  means  of  which  the 
control  of  the  various  valves  was  accomplisbed  by  the  action 
of  wind,  tiaveniBg  channels,  %{th  complrte  abolition  of  tracker*,' 
and  even  of  stop  slides;  and  Willis's  classical  mechanisms, 
including  those  for  acttog  on  stop  slides  pneumatically  without, 
direct  coimezion  between  slide  and  haruUe,  were 

almost  univcTsally  adopted  ia  large  organs.  The  deUcate 
dcviceof  pneumatic  lever  on  pncttmatlc  lever,  by  whkh  alone  the 
small  electromagnetic  impulsea  available  could  be  made  to  do 
heavy  workfhadobtai&edreeogaition.  If  there  was  an  occasional 
failure,  it  was  tbongfat  to  be  no  more  than  might  be  expected 
with  work  of  a  novel  and  delicate  character.  Aod  It  was  con- 
fidently expected  that  these  devices  would,  in  time,  with  the 
improvements  associated  with  practical  use,  come  to  be  rdiaUak 
TUs  expectation  has  not  been  realized.  The  objections  to  tlw 
modern  pneumatic,  and  still  more  to  the  electropneuraatic 
machinery,  are  of  two  kinds— noise  and  inefficiency. 

JfWie  At  Ik  Z«y 'fete.— We  take  as  the  BttadaRl  (J  cemparfaoa 
the  oM  tracker  onan,  without  pneumatics.  There  was  always  a 
certain  amount  of  noise.  Now,  even  in  the  best  instruments  of 
Willis  himself  during  his  lifetime,  and  Still  more  in  the  best  insiru. 
ments  of  the  pmeM  day,  the  noise  of  the  key  action  is  fudged  to 
be  as  bad  as  in  the  old  tracker  oigan.  The  pneumatics  have  to  be 
driven  by  a  powerful  aind;  the  consequence  is  they  get  home  i^th 
a  knock. 

floiit  in  the  Stop  Action. — If  in  a  large  instrument  with  pneumatic 
diawstop  action  one  of  the  compositions  which  affects  several  slops 
is  put  in  action,  the  movement  of  the  stops  is  followed  by  a  blow 
like  a  hammer,  which  is  caused  by  the  {incumatic*  getting  home 
under  the  powerful  force  employed.  This  is  much  worse  than  any- 
thing there  was  in  the  old  organ. 

Intfficiencyin  thi  Key  Actton ;  Ddaj  and  Cyphtrint- — This  chiefly 
diows  itself  in  delay,  both  at  the  depressing  and  at  the  recovery  at 
the  key.  Some  of  the  causes  are  the  size  of  the  pneumatic  bellows, 
whkrh  takes  time  to  fill  and  time  to  empty ;  and,  very  often,  defective 
reguladoa  of  the  valves.  The  legulatioo  of  the  valves  is  aa  art 
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iattnir,uditlitifMnthecaMtb«ttli«MtronnBiioe  In  dti  reipect 
can  be  gmtly  improved  by  going  over  the  icgulation.  The  tot  ii 
the  pcwwhiliry  «  execudng  ihJte*  and  repetitions.  It  is  quite 
commoa  to  find  medianiHa  by  the  6nt  orean-builden  of  the  day 
on  which  ibahes  or  icpcduon*  cuiciot  be  executed. 

Pneumatic  tranmi^n  is  aba  spedaUy  liable  to  otue  deUy. 
In  divided  or^ani  the  sutll  is  usually  on  the  far  wtk  from  the  luyr*. 
and  the  pneumatic  trjn-niiision  iliI>c«  pass  it  under  the  floor.  The 
iweU  touch  is  then  con'^likrjlilv  worse  than  the  great.  In  all  cases 
there  must  bo  soinc  <li  lav  on  ;itcoiint  ol  the  time  the  pulee  ukes  to 
IMvcr'^  the  tr.insnussion  Itibe  wiih  (hc  Velodty  of  MMIod.  And  il  » 
iinciini.iiic  IxlUiw,  h.is  to  Ix.-  fillnJ  at  the  far  end  the  delay  will  be 
more  Some  u(  rhc  .ioUy  txin.ritra.id  in  large  building  may  be  due 
to  the  time  t.iUcn  in  supplying  the  energy  nwwseMy  for  settingup 
and  mainlaininR  the  vibrations  of  ibe  wr  IB  the  building.  This 
should,  however,  have  been  the  same  with  the  oW  tncker  aetioa; 
and.  the  opinion  of  old  players  is  unMimotiS  that  they  never  ex- 
perienced anythins  of  the  kind.  The  shake  nnd  repetitioa  are  the 
only  real  tests  so  Mr  aa  the  action  ia  concerned. 

Inefficiency  In  the  key  action  aho  takea  the  form  of  cy^^ng, 
ia.  a  note  sncki  dowk.  Wth  tha  old  traciceroisaa  tiiis  could  gcoer- 
ally  be  cured  withotK  much  difficulty  by  working  on  the  action, 
and  with  the  separate  pneumatic  lever  something  could  be  done. 
But  the  modern  types  of  elaborated  actitm  are  entirely  endoecd  In 
wCnd-chcst  nnrl  so unfl- board.  It  was  alwrays  foreacen  that  these 
types  v.oM  i--  <\:<ni:--,mi-^.  i\nk-'^  llicy  could  be  made  quite  perfect, 
and  they  lu  t  ^  nut  iii^uJu  perfect.  When  a  note  stick*,  there  I*  no 
way  of  cunns  it  except  to  get  at  the  inside  of  the  wind-chest,  or  to 
mnovc  all  tlw  pipes  belonging  to  the  note.  A  case  happened 
leoently  where,  during  a  perfonnance  on  an  organ  by  a  first-rate 
Bwdem  builder,  two  cypherings  took  place.  To  cure  the  first  all 
the  i^pta  belonging  to  the  note  were  removed.  In  the  second  the 
tost  three  pages  of  a  Bach  ftigue  were  played  with  a  note  cyphering 
all  the  time;  and  such  cases  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

InefUUney  in  the  Slofi  Actum.^ln  this  case  the  power  provided 
i*  insubseot  to  move  the  stop  slide.  As  there  is  no  direct  connexion 
between  slide  and  handle,  nothing  can  be  done  but  to  get  inddc  the 
organ  and  move  the  slide 'by  hand.  A  case  has  recently  occurred 
where  an  organ  by  a  firat-rate  builder,  in  constant  use,  and  perfectly 
cared  for,  got  one  of  the  alidca  stuck  while  in  use.  The  organ  was 
locked,  lo  nothing  coutd  be  done.  The  «me  happened  to  another 
alido  a  couple  of  day*  later,  h  is  alao  an  everyday  experience  that 
the  pneumatic  corapotitionB  are  inniflkient  to  move  the  itops; 
sometimes  they  move  the  Kopa  about  baltway,  when  a  sort  of  wail 
is  heard. 

One  pactieal  mute  ir-^hm  u  o(|Ut  is  not  too  large  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  old  mecbaniral  melbods,  (hem  b  much  to  be  aaid  for 
adhering  to  them. 

It  MeDi*  worth  while  to  mention  two  suggestions  by  which  these 
Imperfcctlom  in  large  organs  might  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

For  blowing,  motors  for  stop  action,  Sec,  the  writer  would  suggest 
theemplovment  of  the  ^raufrMf  kydnuiik  actumiUalar  sysUm,  at  a 
pressure  of  say  600  lb  on  the  square  inch.  The  pumping  of  the  system 
would  be  done  by  external  power  (electricity,  gas,  ml  or  steam), 
quite  away  from  the  building  containing  the  oi^an.  The  blowing 
would  be  done  by  the  hydraulic  system  at  a  point  near  the  organ. 
The  small  hydraulic  motors  attached  to  the  stop  slides,  swell,  &c., 
might  have  almost  Infinite  power  and  be  perfectly  ndseless.  The 
key-work  should  be  pneumatic  and  should  use  Wiuis't  floalint  tevtr. 
The  *weU  pedal  should  be  hydraulic,  with  the  floadng  lever,  as  also 
tbe  action  of  the  backof  the  seat  if  craploved  for  openiaa  the  awell. 

The  effect  of  the  floating  lever  ia  that  tac  movement  A  the  work 
eorrcsponds  exactly  with  the  movement  <A  the  part  connected  with 
or  pedaL  The  connexion  with  the  key  would  have  a  regulation 
BO  that  the  fcvcr  wouM  begin  to  mem  a  little  later  than  the  hey, 
the  fcp^Mon  bdnf  adjuMed  by  trial  so  as  to  give  siMkes  and 
■epetitMBt. 

The  principle  of  the  Boating  lever  is  the  latne  as  that  of  the  steam 
■teeriog  gear  in  ships.  The  control  of  the  power  is  attached  to  the 
floating  centre.  It  Is  always  such  that  the  movement  of  the  work 
brings  Dack  the  floating  centre  into  its  standard  position,  and  it  acta 
Kke  a  tbud  centre  with  added  power. 

As  to  the  general  arrangement  of  tbe  instrument.  It  it  desired  to 
make  two  protests.  Firstly,  the  organ  chamber  is  a  monstrosity. 
Shutting  up  the  orgaitin  a  confined  s^cc  is  simply  throwing  money 
away.  An  organ  of  a  quarter  the  site  would  do  the  work  better 
if  not  shut  up  in  an  organ  chamber.  Secondly,  it  ha*  become 
customary  to  separate  the  different  parts  of  an  organ,  putting  the 
pipes  of  the  pedal,  great  and  swell  perhaps  in  different  plaees  at  a 
distance  from  one  another,  and  the  soft  choir  organ,  whicfi  should  be 
dose  to  the  lingers,  perhaps,  at  in  one  actual  case,  in  a  remote 
postttan  where  it  cannot  be  heard  at  alt  and  is  useless  for  acoompani- 
ment.  Tbe  parti  ol  an  organ  so  ditpencd  will  not  eive  a  tone  which 
Uendi  Into  a  whole.  Thepracticelsuotlctirable.  The  divided  organ 
«nth  pneumatic  or  electric  tranamission  b  to  be  avoided  for  all  reasons. 

GlHERAL  RKUAUCS  ok  OuAN  TkEATMEttT 

Tbe  organ  probably  presctits  more  dilfictiltiei  tlien  uy  other 
timnuMfft  is  tha  way  of  a  aonsd  elcmenmy  naitiqr.  A 


pmon  of  ordinarr' capacity  may  work  at  It  for  yean  bcfon 
being  able  10  play  pasagea  of  modcnte  difficulty  with  coik- 
Gdeace  aad  corrcctDCSi.  The  special  difficulty  appeaia  to  be 
chiefly  nwDtal,  and  sriaca  from  the  ntunher  of  thii^p  that  have 
to  be  thou^t  of  simnltaDeoutly.  It  tloet  not  lie  in  the  ocecutiM 
— at  least  not  chiefly;  tor  10  ptay  a  hyBm-tiiae  cotrectly,  the 
basa  being  taken  with  the  petlala,  the  tenor  with  the  left  twad, 
and  the  two  upper  paru  vriih  the  ti^,  ia  a  matter  in  which 
there  h  no  execution  required;  but  it  ia  of  gmt  difficulty  to 
an  inezpNienced  player.  Olbv  distributions  of  parts — sutdi  as 
ban  with  pedals,  treble  with  right  hand  on  a  sob  stop  (e.g. 
daxlnet),  two  ituter  parts  with  a  toft  open  diapason,  or  aotne- 
thiitg  trf  the  kind — are  of  much  greater  difficiilty  in  tbe  first 
instance.  Another  distribution  is  bass  with  pedals,  ndedy  with 
reed  or  solo  combination  i>  the  tenor  with  left  hand  (an  octave 
bdow  hs  true  pitch),  inner  parts  with  ri^t  hand  on  a  aoft  open 
diapaatm,  or  something  that  balances.  This  is  of  far  greater 
difficulty,  as  It  require*  rearrangement  of  parts  to  avoid  those 
faults  of  invenion  the  avoidance  of  which  is  known  as  double 
counterpoint.  All  this  can  be  practised  with  common  hymn- 
ttincs;  but  the  performer  who  can  do  these  things  with  ease 
is  iti  some  tespects  an  advanced  player. 

There  is  a  natural  gift,  which  may  be  called  the  polyphonic 
ear-brain.  It  ji  possessed  by  (rou^ly)  about  one  in  fifty  of 
musical  students,  by  studenls-of  the  organ  in  much  the  largest 
proportion,  and  pnibably  by  a  much  smaller  pnpmioa  of  the 
unsifted  population.  For  the  polyphonic  ear-brain  these 
cultics  have  no  existence,  or  take  Uitle  ttouble  to  surmount.  It 
consists  of  the  power  of  hearing  tbe  noUs  of  a  combinatioR  umul- 
taneously,  each  being  heard  as  an  ordinary  person  hears  a  single 
note.  When  a  composition  is  played  or  sung  in  parts,  each 
part  is  heard  as  a  separate  tune;  and  ifac  effect  is  realised  ia  a 
manner  quite  difleient  fiom  the  single  melody  with 
paniment,  which  is  all  that  an  ordinary  person  usually  heats. 
This  is  in  many  but  not  all  cases  asaodated  with  the  rare 
power  of  fcmembering  permanently  the  aaual  pitdi  ol  notca 
heafd. 

The  observations  nude  in  the  9th  edition  of  this  Encydot^Uia 
on  "  Balance  of  tone  "  do  not  now  call  for  the  stress  there  Uid 
on  them,  at  there  is  an  improvement  in  tbis  respecL  But  it  ta 
slill  desirable  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  balance  in  Um 
perfonnance  cf  organ  trios  such  a»  tbe  organ  sonatas  of  Bach. 
In  these  compositions  there  are  generally  three  notes  Kundlng, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  three  different  voke^ 
of  nearly  equal  strength  but  difierent  mean  pilch,  aitd,  if  possible, 
diSerent  quality;  of  these  one  is  ^ipropriated  by  each  ImmI 
and  one  by  the  pedaL  They  are  written  in  three  Unes,  and  are 
intended  to  be  played  on  two  manuals  and  the  pedaL 

The  fugues  of  Bach  are  the  classical  organ  muiic^  txedltttct. 
As  to  these  noihing  has  come  down  to  us  as  to  the  composer's 
intentions,  except  that  he  generally  played  the  fugaes  on  the 
full  organ  with  doubles.  It  docs  not  ican  clear  that  thia  was 
the  case  with  the  preludes;  and,  any  wayt  the  modern  Ofpui. 
with  its  facilities  for  managing  ihe  stops,  appears  to  counten- 
ance a  different  treatment.  The  effect  of  doubles  when  a  subject 
or  tune  is  given  out  in  solo  "on  a  manual  it  very  bad.  Tfaedoubles 
may  be  drawn  with  advantage  when  the  parts  arc  moving  in 
massive  chords.  The  usual  practice  is  perhaps  lo  employ  variota 
manual  effects  of  a  light  character  until  the  pedal  enters,  and 
then  to  produce  full  organ  in  its  various  modifications,  but 
always  to  aim  at  variety  of  lone.  If  a  prdude  begins  with  heavy 
chords  and  pedal,  then  produce  full  organ  at  once.  If  it  then 
passes  to  lighter  mailer,  reduce  to  some  extent.  Sodm  begin 
a  fugue  on  the  slopped  diapason  of  the  great  organ,  add  more 
as  the  parts  enter,  and  continue  working  up  throu^ioiit.  But 
perhaps  it  b  the  better  practice  to  throw  in  loud  organ  during 
tbe  pedal  parts,  and  soften  between  times. 

One  of  the  greatest  requisites  In  oigan-playing  is  dignity  of 
treatment.  Thb  b  continually  competing  with  clearness.  The 
chief  mode  ol  keeping  the  different  paris  distinct,  where  that 
is  necessary,  b  by  nung  reeds  of  a  pronounced  character.  These 
nada  aometinitn  vei|a  «a  the  aimfc,  and  aaything  noie  dun 
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As  BOft  qiulng  and  euefal  flnpt^mnt «( tbem  is  unde^rable.i 
Exprosion  is  not  possible  unless  the  stops  are  enclosed  in  & 
swell  box— a  moit  desinble  axraosemenU  In  kU  uses  hurry 
is  to  be  •voataL  A  aim  Modian,  a  nuMil*  fiuih  of  ail  (he 
phming.  forms  most  wt  tbe  diSereooe  between  &nt-  and  •eeond- 
Rle  pixyers. 

With  reference  to  the  general  treatment  of  modem  music  we 
4uote  the  preface  to  Ueadelssoba's  Ofgan  Samalar.  "  In  these 
aonat&s  vcfy  much  depends  on  tbe  correct  choice  the  stops; 
but,  uDCit  every  organ  with  which  I  am  acquainted  requires 
ia  this  respect  special  treatment,  tbe  stops  of  given  names  not 
producing  tbe  lame  effect  in  different  inUruments,  I  have  only 
indicated  certain  limiis,  without  specifying  the  names  oi  the 
stops.  By  JorHisima  I  mean  tbe  full  organ;  by  pianisiime 
Ibially  one  soft  S-foot  stop  alone;  by  forte,  full  organ  without 
Mine  of  the  most  powerful  stops;  by  piamo,  Sffveral  soft  S-foet 
•tops  together;  and  so  on.  Ia  the  pedal  I  wish  everywhere, 
even  in  pianissimo,  ft-foot  and  i6-foot  (tone)  together,  except 
where  (he  contrary  is  expressly  indicated,  as  in  the  sixth  sonata 
[this  refers  to  a  passage  vfaer*  an  8-foot  ftiil  b  used  withoM 
16].  It  is  therefore  left  to  the  player  to  combine  tbe  Mupt  suit- 
ably for  the  different  pieces,  but  particularly  to  see  that,  in  the 
simultaneous  use  of  two  manuals,  the  one  k^board  is  distin- 
gnisbed  from  the  other  iuq^iality,  without  lonUsg  a  ghdrfaic 
ooBtnst." 

Importance  is  attached  to  the  abo][e  directions  as  to  nngle 
stops.  The  habit  of  mixing  up  two  or  more  stops  unnecessarily 
mulu  in  the  Loss  of  tbe  cbanKtcristic  qualities  of  tone  which 
nach  fheir  hi^iest  value  In  single  stops. 

A  habit  is  prevalent  of  using  coaplcti  in  exoen.  One  bean 
the  swell  coupled  to  the  great  dur^  an  entire  service  The 
dancUfbticB  of  the  two  munnals.  wUch,  tepaiated,  lend  then- 
mIvcs  to  SDch  cbannlng  otmtnsts,  ara  km  hi  tbe  rafxture,  fust 
as  the  characteristics  of  single  stops  are  lost  vdicn  employed 
in  gTDupa.  It  b  common  to  see  an  English  organist  keep  the 
ti^t  foot  on  the  swell  pedal  and  hop  about  with  the  kft  on 
the  pedali.  This  cannot  be  called  ptdal-playing.  Both  feet 
Aould  be  used,  except  where  tbe  swell  pedal  is  actually  required. 
It  is  a  common  habit  to  hold  a  note  down  when  it  should  be 
repeated.  It  should  be  uruck  «|ab  wlm  indicated.  The 
repetition  is  a  rdief  to  the  car. 

Tbe  older  organists  commonly  filled  tip  tbdt  dords,  ftifk&is 
pretty  nearly  every  concordant  note  within  reach.  The  effect  of 
this  was  in  many  cases  to  destroy  effects  of.parts,  or  effects  of  re- 
straint leading  to  contrasta  intended  by  the  composec  There 
is  a  wetl-kttown  case  of  a  climax  about  a  Ene  before  tbe  end  of 
Bach's  "  PassacagUa."  Here  there  is  a  pause  on  a  chord  of  four 
notes;  one  low  in  the  bass  ^>edal):  two  forming  a  major  third 
in  the  middle;  and  one  high  in  the  trdrie.  Some  players  fill  in 
every  concordant  note  within  the  reach  of  both  hands.  Others 
consider  the  effect  of  Bach's  four  notes  superior.  Tbe  writer 
thinks  that  the  avenge  listener  prefers  tbe  full  diord,  and  the 
ptdypbonic  hearer  the  thin  amngement  of  parts.  Of  course 
the  parts  ate  lost  if  thick  chords  are  used.  Restraint  in  the 
use  of  tbe  pedal  is  also  sometimes  intended  to  lead  up  to  a  con- 
trast which  a  lost  if  tbe  pedal  is  introduced  too  soon. 

Coatrut  and  variety  are  cwential  elements  in  <»gan  effects. 
A  aidtable  phrase  repeated  on  solo  at^  «i  diSmnt  chanctets; 
a  Be»-saw  is  a  series  of  rhythmical  chords  between  two  manuals 
«t  different  diaracteis— contrasts  generally — are  charming  when 
suhably  employed.  Phrasing  we  cannot  describe  here.  It  is 
just  as  inpoitant  la  the  organ  as  ia  any  solo  Instranwnt,  or  in 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  attempt  too  much  In  the  {nota- 
tion of  orchestral  instruments.  While  such  stops  as  good  flutes 
and  good  imitations  of  wind  instruments  have  their  value,  the 
imitaiion  of  stringed  instnimenU  and  of  the  orchestra  in  genetal 

» As  some  difficuhv  hii  been  felt  as  to  what  is  here  meant,  an 
irwtaiKe  is  given.  The  writer  has  heard  1  first-rate  player  emphasile 
flte  entrance  of  a  chorale  in  tbe  pedal  (Mcndeluohn's  3rd  sonata  ii 
A)  by  eoupKnt  the  choir  clarinet  (o  the  pedaL  The  effect  was  coarse 
aad  tfasgretsole,  and  weald  have  bran  ridiculous  if  it  had  not  been 
m  agty.  It  was  clesr,  but  oot  tfgaifitd. 


is  HTrfesIrable.  The  organ's  own  proper  tones  are  unequaDed, 
and  it  fs  a  pity  to  make  it  a  mere  caricature  of  the  orchestra. 

The  writer  has  bad  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  two  of  th« 
installations  known  by  the  name  of  R.  Hope-Jones,  both  nnder 
the  care  of  an  able  enthusiast  la  the  matter,  Mr  CoUinson,  of 
Edinburgh.  The  Hope-Joncs  system  consists  of  two  parts: 
a  mechanism,  and  a  system  of  pipo-worli.  These  must  be  con- 
sidered aepotatdy.  The  mechanism  is  entiidy  dectfic.  One 
example  consisted  of  an  applicaUon  of  thh  mechanism  to  a  £09 
organ  by  Vmiis.  The  conditions  were  as  favourable  as  posdble, 
with  teiiv>eratute  tcgulatloa  and  cousUnt  use.  Yet  even  ia 
this  case  lha  contacts  failed  occasionally.  The  difficulty  about 
repetition  appeared  to  hare  been  entlrrfy  got  over,  tie  perform- 
ance being  satisfactory  when  the  contact  was  in  good  order. 
Thesecontactsappeartobeiheweakpanoftbeaystem.  Allthi 
mechanism,  couplers  and  all,  is  worked  by  means  of  these  con- 
tacts. With  the  earn  which  is  taken  no  difficulty  is  found  ia 
getting  the  arrangement  to  work  in  the  case  of  the  Willis  instru- 
menL  The  system  ia  very  complicated,  with  double  touch 
ooiqtlers  throughout,  by  means  of  which  a  soto  can  be  cffe^ed 
on  one  manual  by  varying  the  pressure.  The  atndy  of  the 
double  couch  appears  very  difficult.  Stop  handles  are  done  away 
with.  They  are  rcplacei  by  rockers,  the  faces  of  which  are  about 
the  site  of  small  railway  tickets.  The  a[q>earance  is  aa  if  the 
surface  whete  tbe  stop  handles  wonld  be  was  plastered  over  with 
these  rockers.  They  t  urn  on  a  horizontal  axis  (hrotigh  the  middle, 
and  a  touch  of  the  finger  at  lop  or  bottom  opens  or  closes  the 
stop.  The  other  instrum«tt  was  Hc^ie-Jones  Iboughout,  pipea 
and  mechanism.  The  curator  was  the  same  as  in  the  case  ot  (he 
Willis  instrument.  But,  the  hall  being  little  used,  there  was  no 
tcmpcratuFe  regulation,  and  very  little  use.  The  state  of  the 
modiaaism  was  inferior,  the  contacts  failing  freely.  It  cotdd  not 
be  regarded  as  an  admissible  mechanism  from  the  writer's  point 
of  view.  As  to  the  pipe-work,  the  cScct  was  remarkable;  but 
it  could  not  be  regarded  as  genuine  organ  work,  as  thefjayet 
admitted.  Our  lequiremeat  ^  Iho  mailer  of  actioo  is  a  peifeOly 
unfailing  connexion  between  key  and  pipe.  And  in  this  respect 
we  adhere  to  a  preference  for  the  old  tracker  action,  where 
pos^ble.  Anything  that  leaves  a  possibility  of  failure  in  the 
connexion  we  regard  as  inadmiaslble. 

The  wriUr  dewrcs  to  acknowledge  Us  obUgationa  to  Sir  Waltec 
PsflMt  for  asadi  SMutaoce  in  the  prqwMion  of  this  articfe. 

(1LH.U.B.) 

HUtory  ^  the  Andenl  Organ. 

The  earliest  authentic  records  of  the  organ  itaelf  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  second  ceotaqr  nx.,  but  tbe  evtdution  «f  the  instru- 
ment from  the  Syrinx  or  Pan-pfpc  goes  back  to  a  remote  period. 
The  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  organs  of  th»  aadents  were 
practically  the  same  instrument,  differing  only  la  the  method 
adiqMed  for  the  compression  of  the  ^d  supply;  In  the  farmer 
this  was  effected  by  the  weight  of  water,  and  in  the  latter  by 
the  more  primitive  expedient  of  working  the  bellows  by  hand  01 
foot.  What  is  knows,  therefore,  of  the  evoluiioo  of  the  orgsa 
before  hydraulic  power  was  applied  to  it  is  common  to  both 
hydraulic  and  pneumatic  organs.  The  organ  of  the  ancients  was 
a  simple  contrivance,  consisting,  in  order  of  evolution,  of  three 
essential  parts:  (i)  a  sequence  of  pipes  graduated  in  length 
and  made  of  reed,  wood  or  bronxe;  (■)  a  contrivance  for  com- 
pressing the  wind  and  for  supplying  it  to  the  pipes  in  order  to 
make  them  speak,  the  ends  of  such  pipes  as  were  required  to  be 
silent  being  at  first  sbqiped  by  the  fingers;  and  Cj)  a  systMn  foi 
enabling  the  performer  to  store  the  wind  and  to  control  the 
distribution  of  the  supply  separately  to  the  several  pipes  at  wHL 
The  pipes  of  the  syrinx  were  the  prototypes  of  No.  i;  the 
bellows  and  tbe  bag-pipe — which  was  but  the  application  of  the 
former  to  the  reed — foreshadowed  No.  a.  The  third  part  of  the 
organ  was  composed  at  oontiivaaces  and  common  objects  used 
by  carpenters,  such  as  boxes  having  aliiSng  lids  ntnning  in 
grooves,  leven.  &c 

It  Menu  pnnaUe  that  ibe.qriinx  was  recogoiied  by  the  ancients 
as  the  ba^i  of  the  orpui.  Hero  cf  Alexandria,  in  his  description  of 
tbe  hydrauBc  organ,  caOs  It  a  qrrinx.  Phikt  of  Alexandria  (& 
300  a.C.),  ncationtng  the  iavcntioa  of  the  bydrsulisfus}  t>y  Ctealblils, 
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ny*.  "  tha  kind  of  ■^lut  played  by  huid  which  we  call  hydrauU*. 
The  fact  thai  the  i^rnax  wa«  an  uicmbUsc  of  independent  itopped 
pipe*,  which  in  thdr  orijpnal  condition  could  not  be  mechanically 
bown,  aince  the  movable  lip  of  the  player  uted  to  diicct  the  atr 
It  ream  agalnat  the  aharp  eofe  of  the  open  end  of  the  nape  wu  a 
Mcewt^.  ia  no  bar  to  ibe  Miggcstcd  deiivation.  Wina  projected 
into  a  pipe  can  produce  no  rouiicaJ  tound  unices  the  wind  be  &rM 
comprMKd  and  the  even  flow  of  the  stream  be  interrupted  and 
convened  into  a  leriea  of  putsea.  In  order  to  prrxluce  these  jnihea 
in  an  ornn-pipe.  it  la  neccaury  to  make  u*e  ct  aome  Mich  contnvanoe 
aa  m  reed,  flute  or  whiscle  mouthpiece  {qx ) 

In  (he  earlicM  arEant  then-  it  no  doubt  that  the  pipea  contiated 
of  lengthi  of  the  large  reed  lutown  at  iUum  UMd  for  the  lyrinx, 
but  converted  into  open  flue-pipes.  Instead  of  cuttinK  off  the  reed 
Immediately  under  the  knot,  aa  for  ayrinx  pipe*,  a  little  extra  lenEth 
wu  left  Bad  shaped  to  a  point  to  form  a  foot  or  mouthjMce,  wlucb 
wu  placed  over  the  aperture  in  the  wind-cheat,  ao  that  it  caiMcd  the 
Mream  of  air  to  split  in  (wo  as  it  wa*  driven  ihnMish  the  bole  into  the 
pipeby  theactioaofthebellowa  A  narrow  Amur  an*  mode  throng 
the  bm  near  the  fnmt  of  the  pipe,  and  above  U  a  becfaonul  riit  waa 
cut  in  the  reed,  tbe  two  edse*  Mne  bevfUad  Inwud*.  When  the 
wind  waa  pumped  into  the  chest  it  IoumI  an  outlet  through  one  of 
the  holes  in  (he  lid,  and  the  current,  beias  £vld«l  by  the  loot  of  the 
pipe,  became  compresaed  and  wu  forced  tbmigh  ine  fianire  in  the 
bm.  it  then  aaocndod  the  pipe  in  an  even  ttfcun,  aa  yet  hImi. 
hmU  thrown  into  eommotion  by  anntlicr  obstacle,  the  tipfxr  sharp 
edge  or  lip  of  the  notch,  which  produced  tfie  resular  fluttenngs  or 
puTse*  requisite  tor  the  emission  ol  a  note.  The  very  simplicity  of 
thi*  process  diiposes  of  any  difTiniliy  in  accepting  ihc  »>Tini  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  cvolmion  ol  the  ornan.  The  convcriion  of 
a  ayrioa  pipf  U.  in  laci.  a  simiilcr  and  more  natural  expedient  than 
the  more  eC*l"'t,iir  liCirttiiinun  uf  a  wooden  llur-iiiiic. 

In  order  \<i  ro-iv.rl  il-.r  syrinx  iuto  .1  nijthjnicjilly  j)1ayed  instru- 
ment, the  I'l.liti.iH  of  (ho  ;i(iii,ilin.:  iirimijile  of  the  lja-,;-pi[>C  wa* 

Beoeaaary.    It  is  probjhh-  that  in  itio  iMilic^i  at^emiits  the  iLjtber 

bag  waa  aCTually  lotainod  and  thai  the  Mi|.(ily  ol  uind  wjs  still 
furnished  by  the  mouth  ihrou^h  an  in&uliUlion  pi|>e.  Such  an 
instrument  is  described  and  illustrated  by  _  Father  Atbanasiu* 
Kircher,*  but  hi^  drawing  should  be  accepted  with  reserve,  as  it  waa 
probably  only  an  cflort  ol  the  inuEination  to  illustrate  the  teat 
In  the  liutrunicnt,  which  he  calls  iTic  Magraktlk*  or  Uoikrofi-.lkt 
^  the  Chljdecs,  the  b^K  is  described  as  iK'ing  inude  the  vind-chi-tt, 
the  ioaufSation  pipe  beins  carried  through  a  hole  in  the  udc  of  the 
boa.   Litde  vaoden .diders  manipulaird  bv  ihv 


primitive 
fivcn  pipe. 


tf<«MtraUing  the  escape  of  the 


.;h  .iny 


We  have  two  pottery  Sgitm  of  muaidana  playing  od  primitive 
organs  in  the  next  tbwe  of  development,  namely  with  bellow*, 
and  a  deacrlption  in  the  Talmud.  The  quotation  aa  riven  by 
Blasiu*  UgoUntw  state*  that  the  inatniroent  known  as  the  Uopttka 
i'Arwfkin*  "  ootaatud,  a*  tbeSchilte  Haggiborim  teachea,  of  several 
row*  of  ;ripea  and  was  blown  by  bellows.  It  hMl.  beiidea,  hole*  and 
small  sltder*  answering  to  each  ptpc.  which  were  set  In  motion  by 
the  pressure  o(  the  orj^anist:  the  vcnt>holcs  bcine  open. a  wonderful 
variety  of  sounds  was  produced."  The  spurious  letter  of  St  Jerome 
to  Dardanus  might  also  be  consulted  in  this  connexion.  Al  Tarsus 
in  A«a  Minor  pottery  and  coins  d.itinK  from  r.  jno  ti.c.  "ire  ex- 
cavated by  W.  uurckhardt  Barker,"  and  jr;n,n;::[  ilK'ni  i;  \hi:  frsj- 
mcnt  of  a  6gure  of  a  musician  pl.iying  upon  an  inbtrument  fastened 
to  his  breast,  and  ha^'ing  aciTn  pipes  set  in  a  rectangular  wind-chest, 
in  the  centre  of  which  appear  to  be  two  bellows  of  unequal  siie*. 
Unfortunately  both  drawing  and  dctKription  are  somewhat  vague: 
Mwertbdess.  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  this  was  an  orsu), 
ptniapa  without  sliders  or  keys,  the  pipes  being  stopped  at  the  open 
cndi  'imuast  the  player'*  mouth,  by  the  fingers,  supponnp  that  there 
waa  ooly  ooo  betktwa.  Aaothor  piooe  of  pottery  from  Tarsus,  di*- 
■ma«dlAtSsi,diiiteeacant[oaacafTied«itat  Kuaick-Kolah  by 
M.  M.  ManifllKr  andV.  Laagbna,*  and  preserved  in  tbe  Louvre, 
■how*  the  back  of  an  organ  having  fifteen  [n^aa.  Two  model*  of 
organs  of  more  recent  date  recall  the  construction  of  that  found  by 
Mr  Barker.  One  found  In  Chinese  Turhes tan  on  the  ute  of  ancient 
KhiMan '  (fig.  t)  represents  a  musician  holding  the  instrument  to 
bis  breast;  both  hands  seem  to  be  pressing  what  mighi  be  bellovs; 
and  there  are  seven  pipes  below  the  bellows.  The  other  instrument 
a)  b  ol  Roman  origin,  and  forms  part  of  the  decoration  on  a 
Medallion  on  a  yi.-llow  pottery  vase,  which  was  escavaied  at  <han«e 
fDauphin^,  France),  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  collection  of  M. 
Emilien  Dumas  dc  Sommifrcs.    The  subject  represented  in  the 


>  See  Uuiwcia,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iv.  t  3,  p.  3. 

■or  Eruehin.  Ticatise  XXXIIi.  of  Babyl.  Talmud.  See  Tkuayrta 
Anljouilaliim  Satranim  (Venice,  1744-1769).  xxxii.  It  and  at 

■  See  Larci  and  Feiutei  (London,  1653).  p.  360,  fig.  69. 

<  Sec  W.  Froehner,  J/mnaicaU  oMiqtMt  4u  muUe  i»  Front* 
(Paris,  1873).  pi.  31;  also  Anhna  iu  missicnt  nienl^figuei,  iv. 
64.67. 

■See  AiuiMt  Kketarn,  itIaUtd  rtPvrl  tf  arthaeele^tal  txttotaliont 
At  di'MM  TMfhtUam,  carried  out  H.U.  Indiam  GoftrHmtMt,  by 
Uarc  AhicI  Stcln  (Oilbrd.  1907},  ptatc  xliiL 


medalSoa  ia  an  ampUibeatTCb  aad  la  tbe  cntn  a  I 

with  bellows  i*  plainly  vinble  (fig  a). 

This  brings  us  to  a  point  10  the  hMo^  of  tbe  organ  wben  tbe 
existence  of  the  bvdraulic  orfan  can  no  mnger  be  ignored.  Some 
writcia  consider  that  the  invenion  of  tbe  hjrdraoS*  in  tbe  aad 
century  BC  by  Cte*ibiuB*of  Alexandria  eonstituics  tbe  invcotioa 
of  the  organ,  and  that  the  pneumatic  organ  (allowed  a*  an  improve- 
inent  or  variety  Such  an  assertion  would  seem  to  be  untenable 
in  the  (ace  of  what  has  been  said  above  It  is  most  impn>bab)e  that 
a  man  busy  with  the  theory  aad  pT>riir<  <d  bydtaulics  tftouM  1 
abi^lycontplex  musical 
ios(rumeni  in  which 
essential  parts  lying  out* 
side  his  teahn,  such  aa 
the  flue>pipe*,  the 
balaaoed  kcyDoafd,  the 
arraagemeata  within  the 
wind-cbeM  for  tbe  di»- 
tfibuiioii  of  tbe  wind, 
an  an  la  a  UgUy  de- 
veloped aiatet  It  would 
be  a  case  (or  which  no 

earallel  exist*  in  the 
■story  of  mnncal  instru- 
ments, all  of  which  have 
evolved  slowly  and  surety 

through  the  ages.    On     From  Hut  Autd  Suku 

one?b(ic'"orliTin  "^'^^SSiXn 
pneumatic  organ  in 

which  tbe  primitive  on-  Wn>  !• 

weighted  bellows  worked 

un*ati*(«ctorily,  an 

engineer  would  be  promfft  to  M  aa  oppcrt unity  for  tbe  advaa* 

taseous  application  of  his  art 

There  are  two  detailed  and  duly  accredited  description*  of  the 

hydrauli*  extant,  both  of  which  presuppoae  the  existenc*  of  a  poen- 

matic  Dr»n.  One  is  in  Greek  by  Hero  of  Alexandria,*  laid  to  be  a 

Eupn  of  CieubiuB,'  and  the  other  in  Latia  by  Vitruvius  (Dr  Artk. 
b.  X.  cap.  ii.).  In  both  account*  reference  ts  made  to  drawings 
now  lost.  Mr  Woodcroft  state*  that  in  each  MS.  tbe  diwrams  are 
said  to  have  been  copied  faithfully,  and  that  on  conauhiaclaur  MSS, 
and  three  early  printed  editions*  he  found  that  the  tacchaaical 
part*  in  all  agree  essentially,  and  that  it  i*  only  tbe  case  o(  the 
organ  and  the  anvigement  of  tbe  ppcs  which  vary  accoiding  to  tbe 
fancy  of  the  artist. 

The  principle  of  tbe  hydiauli*,  which  remaiaed  a  compfaa  ■mxry 
until  recently,  i*  now  well  undcr*tood.  RepreaeotatioiiB  ol  Komaa 
hydraulic  oreans  abound,  but  they  were  not  always  identified  aa 
*uch.**  A*  the  front  of  the  organ  (the  performer  sat  or  stood  at  the 
back)  was  Envariablv  Kprcsented,  there  had  been  no  ia^catran  of 
the  manner  in  whicn  the  pipe*  were  made  to  soond.  A  cine  waa 
furnished  by  a  tittle  baked  day  model  o(  an  bydrauln*.  aad  part*  at 
the  performer,  excavated  in  iSS^  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage  aad  now 
preserved  in  the  Musie  Lamtertt,  attached  to  the  cathedral  S. 
Louis  of  Carthage.  This  Utile  clsv  model,  measuring  7,1^  ts.  by 
al  in.  (ligs.  3  aad  4).  modelled  by  Poaaeasoria,  a  potter  wcvUng  at 
the  beginning  of  the  and  century  A.D.,  whose  name  appears  on  the 
front,  below  the  ends  tA  the  sliders,  i*  *o  accumely  dewgned  that 
it  tallie*  in  every  ptMnt  with  the  description  of  the  instrument  t>y 
Hero  and  Vitruvius.  The  number  and  relative  aiie*  oif  the  tinea 


FtO.  ».- 
Pneaniatk  Otga^ 


■  Tertullian  (Pt  antna,  14)  nanw*  Archimedes.  wUch  ia  probably 
aa  error.  See  in  thi*  conaexion  Hermaan  DefutME,  who  dewow 
coondcrable  space  to  the  qucstioo,  Dk  Orpi,  iin  EqbwaH  Msd  sfc« 

CtitkitkU  (Muenstcr,  1905). 

*  See  The  PnenmoHtt  of  Hert  ef  AUxamdria.  transbted  from  the 
original  Greek  by  Bennett  Woodcroft  (London,  1851).  with  diagrams. 

■  Edward  Buhle  in  Dt*  Musikaliulun  Inttmrntnl*  in  dm  J/im*- 
twea  det  frOken  UitlelalUri.  pt  i.  (Leipiig,  1903},  p.  S5-  Note  I 
corrvcts  this  a*  an  error,  asaigning  Hero  s  activity  to  the  faegiiuung 
of  our  era,  in  which  case  the  description  by  Vitruvius  would  be  the 
earlier  in  sfnie  of  the  fact  that  the  hvdraulu*.  a*  be  describes  ii, 
contains  an  improveaoent  on  that  of  Hero,  i«,  fegisten,  and  two 
pump*  instead  of  one,  and  that  he  oadt*  to  explain  tbepMpoM  far 
whkh  water  is  used.  Buhle  pve*  a*  hi*  authority  EmUi  "  Das 
phy*.  System  des  Strabon,"  p.  391,  la  ArMur  JionalAtHdaa  (FA> 

an  exhaustive  and  careful  com|nlation  of  these  c^dooia 
and  of  the  literature  of  the  hydraulu*  ceoenlly.  set  Dr  Ckaila 
Mscjlean's  anicle,  "  The  Principle  of  the  Hydraulic  Organ,"  Intern. 
Uut.  Ca.  Sbd.  vi.  a,  pp.  183-337,  also  (oho  W.  Warman,  B&H*- 
C^pkj  of  Um  Orfoa,  who,  however,  take*  tbe  view  that  the 

medieval  editions  of  Vttrvvius  and  Hero  may  be  taken  as  evidenca 
that  the  instrument  it«:lf  was  in  use  until  about  the  middle  or  cttl 
of  the  17th  century    See  Ptm.  Mui.  Alloc.  (1903-iooa),  p.  40. 

"  The  present  writer  was  apparently  the  f^m  in  ^iguind  to  draw 
attention  to  this  identity  by  introducing  the  drawing  (rMB  the 
Utrecht  Psalter  and  the  model  tA  the  rnthaw  Orna,  Ac  Sea 
UnsU  CLondon,  Sept.  1898),  p.  43S, 
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•VM  of  fipM  mmd  by  the  mnaiM  of  t}ic  mt^,  rive  tb« 
fcqUMiU  eompM'for  the  productloa  of  the  tix  Creek  «c«lcm  in  um 
M  tiMt  doW;'  A  wcM-kinE  reproductiDn  bMcd  on  the  pmponioiw 
of  ibe  romIu  o(  the  omuutt,  but  at  half  tcale  for  th»  ^.ikc  of 
psctaUlity  (the  mi  oqnn  mm  bun  MMured  10  ft.  b  hoiKhi  by 

4I  tU  in  wi.lih), 
wat  Micressfujy 
carried  out  by  ihc 
Rcv.F  \V  Gal  pin 
in  1900-1001  by 
the  help  of  phoio- 
grapb^aiiii  uf  the 

text  of  Vitruviiu. 
Theprinril'ltol 

the  hydiBuliu  b 
ample.  An  in- 
verted funnel,  or 
bell  o(  mciat. 
MMdlBg  on  short 
test  ana  imnicracd 
in  water  wiihio 
(he  .ilur-liVc  re- 
ceptacle forming 
the  base  oi  pede- 
stal .  c  o  m  m  u  n  i- 
cates  by  meani  of 
a  pi|ic  «itli  the 
wiriil-thcbi,  placed 
above  ii.  When 
liif  .lir  ii  pumiwd 
ir!',  tilt  fiiru.ilby 

the  alternate  action  of  two  pumps,  ooe  on  each  suit  ul  tho  ocEin, 

Kji^L-a*  wtrkifi  ltovb*t  *fti4  nttfA  with  v^lvca.  ir 


Fig,  J. — Pottery  Model 
of  the  Hydrauiu»-Car^  Fw.  4- 

tbage.  &A.i>.  ISO.  CaRbMe-f-A-B.  130. 


toe  aiternaic  aciion  m  iwu  |juiu|n         »™  •-m  =»■-.'-   j. — i 

conatructed  bucket  within  bnebet  aod  fitted  with  valves,  ihc  water 
retreating  before  the  coinprtwed  dr.  riM  in  the  receptacle  ami 
by  ita  weight  holds  the  air  in  a  ilMe  M  compression  in  the 
fnnne).  whence  it  travels  thraufb  the  pipe  into  the  » hid -t best. 
The  mt  oC  the  proceaa  u  comam  alM  to  the  pociinuik  r>r^*n. 
Aa  there  are  two  pumpt  worked  alternately,  the*  conditiooi 
icBttia  unchaiued,  until  by  preawire  on  a  key  worlune  a 
tfder  under  the  aperturea  leading  to  the  pipe*,  the  comprcnd  air 
h  afforded  u  odt  through  the  lattef,  thu*  producing  the  dcnred 
a^^......   note?   It  wiU  be  aecn,  therefore,  that  water 

SrtiLLI  rrnTl  am  on  ibc  air  a»  »  compreawr  exactly  in  the 
•ame  manner  aa  lead  wetghti  are  used  on  the 
wind  reservoir  of  modem  pneumatic  organs. 
The  diacovery  of  the  Cactbufe  model  waa  of 
the  gieateat  unporuoce  to  the  hwtory  of  the 
ktybSard  for  it  proved  beyond  a  doubt 

the  use  at  the  besioning  of  our  era  ol  balanced 
kcy»  (seen  in  front  of  the  organist)  on  the 
pnndple  deacribcd  by  Vnniviw.  Wl^t 
appear*  to  be  a  second  keyboard  with  tmaUer 
key*  on  the  side  of  the  hydraulua  W«elfcd 
PossCBSoris  (fig.  4)  »  Mmply  the  end*  ol  the 
slider*,  which  are  pushed  out  or  drawn  m  by 
the  actbn  of  tbe  key*. 

The  pnndple  ol  the  hydraulua  made  it 
poatible  to  construct  large  organs  of  powerful 
tone  more  auitaUe  for  use  In  the  arena  than 
the  (malt  pneumatic  inttrumenta,  but  the 
bydraulic  organ  never  entirely  supplanted  the 
pneumatic,  which  wa*  probably  not  so  im- 
perfect at  the  beginning  of  our  era  as  ha*  bgen 
thought,  since  it  outlived  the  former  and  »ccms 
^— ■       to  have  differed  from  it  only  in  the  matter  of 
ftaB  ikc  CWth  of  pnwuro.    The  hydraulus.  on  the  other  band, 
£«i"UUV?m."  iiMi»thavchadmaoydiawback*.lhatofeaujing 
iSr'  damp  in  the  inairurocnt  being  of  a_«»wu« 

Fig.  t         nature;  it  wa*  al«»  unwieldy  and  difficult  to 
carry  about. 

Of  tbe  pnninwtlc  oiEati  in  portable  and  poitalive  lonn, 
tracts  bave  been  found  during  tbe  palmy  diqn  of  the  Roman 
enpue,  and  the  art  of  organ -building,  of  which  the  organ  in  fig.  S 
h  an  example,  never  acems  to  have  quite  died  out  during  the 
dccUBC  of  classic  ftomc  and  the  dawn  of  Western  civilization. 
lUs  mtistntion  Is  iaivtA  from  a  4tli-«'5tlxcntur]r  slab  in  tbe 
diUTch  of  St  Paul  extra  murot  at  Rome.  It  b  e^ddent  thai  the 
hydraulic  organ  was  widely  known  and  used  in  the  East  during 
the  caify  ccnLurits  of  our  era,  bul  it  never  won  a  footing  in  tbe 

•SeejiitW"!  rtrfptv"*  »"««°'.*<1- Bellermann.  p.  35-  ,  , 

•S«e  "Note*  on  a  Roman  Hydraulus."  Jtrfi^iwrTOw);  al»o 
dK  writer's  "*  Renarches  into  the  Oririn  of  tbe  Organ*  of  the 
Aodcnts  ■■  in  InUnt.  Mm.  Get.,  5bd.  ii.  a.  pp.  i57-aoa  (Lnpa«. 
1901),  and Mm  jIwdc  dW W).  PP- M'S*^  ^  .    .  , 

•  For  a  more  complete  explanatHnot  the  action  of  the  hydraulus, 
witb  diagram*.  »«e  Victor  Lo««.  «<wie  areWo*.  (Pans.  H90J; 
W.  OmvpcU.  tfiitary    Mmtc  (London,  1874).  PP"  SKrlf'*- 


West,  althou^  a  few  nlitaiy  ipedmeiit  found  their  my  Into  the 
palaces  of  kiqjS  and  princes.  On  account  of  Its  atsodation  witb 
the  tlieatre,  gladiatorial  combats  and  pagan  amusements  ^ 
corrupt  Rome,  it  was  pkced  under  a  ban  by  the  Church.  The 
ignorance  and  misio  forma  lion  displayed  on  tbe  subject  by  writers 
and  miniaturists  of  the  early  and  late  middle  ages  leave  no  room 
for  dmibt  that  the  Instrument  itself  was  unknown  to  them  except 
from  hearsay 

Venice  leems  to  have  been  famed  for  its  organ-builden  during 
the  gth  century,  tor  Louis  le  Dibonnaire  {778-840)  sent  there, 
it  is  recorded,  for  a  certain  monk,  Ceorgius  Bcneveato,<  to  con- 
struct  an  hydraulic  organ  for  his  palace  at  Aix-ia-ChapcUc. 

No  progrcst  in  the  ait  of  oigan-building  Is  recorded  until  the 
use  of  organs  in  tbe  diurcbes  had  long  been  established.  The 
recognition  of  the  valucoftbcorgan  in  CThristian  worship  proved  an 
incentive  which  led  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  instrument. 

In  Prance  and  Gemtsny  the  Romans  must  have  used  or^ns 
and  have  introduced  ibem  to  the  conquered  tribes  as  they  did 
in  Spain,  btit  the  art  of  making  them  was  soon  lost  after  Roman 
influence  and  dviliastloo  were  withdrawn.  Pippin,  when  he 
wished  to  introduce  the  Roman  ritual  into  the  churches  of 
Fiance,  felt  the  need  of  an  organ  and  applied  to  the  Byzantine 
emperor,  Constantine  C^pronymus,  to  send  him  one,  which 
arrived  by  special  embassy  in  757  and  was  placed  in  the  church 
of  St  Comeille  at  Compiignei  the  arrival  of  this  organ  was 
obviously  considered  a  grnU  event;  it  is  mentioned  by  all  the 
chioniders  of  his  reign.  Charlemagne  received  a  ;umilar  present 
from  the  emperor  of  the  East  in  81a,  of  which  a  description  has 
been  preserved.'  The  bellows  were  of  hide,  the  pipesof  broosc; 
its  tone  was  as  loud  as  thunder  and  as  sweet  as  that  of  lyre  snd 
psaltery.  This  organ  must  bave  bad  regisicis  like  those  of  the 
hydraulus  of  Viiruvius  and  the  portative  from  Pompeii.  In  826 
we  hear  that  his  sod  Louis  le  Dibonnaire  obtained  a  pneumatic 
organ  for  the  churdi  at  Aix-U'ChapeUe,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  hydrauhis  installed  in  his  palace. 

The  statement  that  tbe  organ  was  hitroduced  into  the  Roman 
Church  by  Pope  Vitalian  at  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  which 
has  been  generally  accepted,  is  rejected  by  BuhIe*on  the  ground 
of  insufficient  proof.  Theie  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
the  organ  had  taken  its  place  in  the  churdtet  In  the  loth  century, 
not  only  m  England  but  in  Cennany.ultere  the  construction  by 
monks  had  become  so  general  that  we  find  no  fewer  than  tine 
treatises  on  organ-building'  written  by  moaka,  followed  time 
more  in  the  1 1  th  century.* 

Considerable  activity  was  displayed  In  England  In  tbe  lolh 
centtiry  in  oigan-building  on  a  laige  scale  for  churches  and 
monasteries,  such  as  the  monster  organ  for  Bishop  Alphege  at 
Winchester,  which  had  400  bionxe  I^pes,  >6  bellows  and  s 
manuals  -it  so  keys,  each  goveming  10  pipes.*  There  is  also  the 
elaborate  organ  presented  by  St  Dunttan  to  his  mimasteiy  at 
Ualmesbury.i* 

*"Wia  Hindorici  Imperatoris,"  Uwm.  Gwot.  S.  pp.  69»«30t 
see  al*o>Bnbte,  «^  ctl.  p.  ^  note  4.  where  fuller  refcreaees  are 

given. 

>  CeM  KaraH  ilutachx  Sangallemis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  x.  a,  Jn, 

*  Op.  eiL  p.  61,  ooic  2,  where  the  evidence  is  carclully  tffted. 
'(l)       Notkcrof  St  Gallen  (•«  Hattcmrr,  Denkmalrr.  Bd.  iii. 

pp.  568  icq.:    Hugo  Rieinann,  Stvdien  i.  Ccich.  dtr  ^'.•//■'••'hrifi. 

fip.  297  »eq.;  Martin  Gcrbcn,  i.  pp.  100  scq.  (J)  Hy  Ikrrtliiiius 
tee  (icrbert,  i.  pp.  n'*  'nfl  325).  The  thirJ  is  nn  nnonymous  ijlh- 
ccntury  tract,  tho  c  1  '^f  nil.  De  mensHru  fiuuli^'um,  niyiqg  oiily 
the  proportions  of  01  MS.  Lat.  13949  M  43*-  «n»Bibl. 

Nat.  reproduced  by  1 of:  cH.  p.  104  (l^iin  only). 

•d)  DtfiztvlilOTfiT.u.'.  inii'-kiced  in  a  MS.  ropy  ot  M.Trt.  L.ip. 
by  a  Bernese  monk.  ^  c  A.  S  Inibi^-^r.  A/ai'*^^^  SS'u-lfy.^'-- 
SCO.  Reproduced  eW.  bv  liuMc,  op.  c-J.  lioiLiKc  I'l'-  'M  "''. 
cdlated  with  a  Ctrman  ir^n=,lritioTi.  (2)  Thi-ophilus.  C«  diwM. 
artibus,  edited  and  iransbirxl  into  F.nr.lish  by  Kolwn  Hi-ndnc 
(London.  1847);  rrproduced  by  Buhlc.  o}>.  tU.  Bcilage  "i- PP-  I<>S 
Ko.  Latin  and  Cermin  collated,  who  pves  the  title  a*  5ckM^ 
artmm.  (3)  TradtUui  dt  mauura  fiOidamm.  by  Bishop  Ebcrh«d 
of  Fieiring.   Martin  Orbert,  op.  etl.  ii.  pjj.  '79-™',^  ^ 

•  See  Wdstani.  monaehi  Vcnt.ini.  Dr  1       5.  MtKMi  CflPJW 
maker,  "  Essai  cur  les  inKrumcnt        mn^ujue  du  il|gy«ivPC<^ 
^(W. /IrcWo*..  iii.  pp.rti-a8a. 

»  Wniiutt  of  MaliBMbury.  Cut.  Pmt^.,  lib.  v. 
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■  Ua  BUa  ol  St  EUoH  Hudint  M  mo*.  I  >U  cnL 

¥ia.  6. 


Eul  Bwin  K&vc  moiwy  "  trigtida  ASrw  **  to  de  maattay  >t 
Rxnuay  for  o^ipeT  pipa  for  a  great  pneumatic  oigin  to  be  j^yed 
oo  hi^  (byi  and  iwlidsys.' 

Tlw  fma  Ktivity  noarded  b  the  iitb  ttid  tjtb  centorie*  ia 
Ccnnmiiy  b  probably  doe  to  the  influence  and  teaddnc  of 

BynntiM  mastm 
daring  Ibe  Qtb  cm 
lury.  Pope  John 
Vm.  (873-S80)  ap- 
irfied  to  Bishop  AnBD 
of  Freising  to  aend 
him  Oil  organ  and  an 
organist.'  Organs 
were  installed  is 
Cologne  (lotb  cen- 
tury), in  Halberiladt, 
ia  Erfurt,  En  Augs- 
burg, Wdtcnburg 
(nth  century);  in 
Utrecht,  Constance, 
Petershausen  (nth 
century)  j  Peters- 
berg,  Cologne  Cathedra!,  ijth  century.*  The  rest  of  the 
Btervy  and  archuologjcal  material — treatises,  monuments, 
inlni&turo — available  during  the  later  middle  ages  yields 
very  scant  authenticated  Information  as  to  the  progressive 
steps  which  lie  between  the  11th- 
century  organ  as  described  by 
Theophilns  and  the  large  ebtirch 
organs  of  the  days  <f  Pnetorius  « 
(t6i8). 

The  teyboariUxhe  pcindpal  feature 
eoncerninf  which  miniaiura  offer  any 
evidence.  Here  and  then  a  13th' 
century  miniature  give*  a  hint  of 
balanced  keys  00  small  portative 
organ*  which  already  abound  during 
that  and  the  next  eentury  The 

    Bemete  monk  m  bis  ticatiw  on  the 

M  ir_  /•lb  itH  Tn,_t,.  organ,  to  which  reference  was  made 
*Vl?iSb^iIIkcir«ta^r^  in  the  note  above,  clearly  describe* 
p,_  y  balanced    keys,    itbrttta  lamiita, 

'  ''  prened  down,  not  pulled  out,  a*  were 

tho*e  mendoocd  by  TheophHua;  hi*  detcnption  contomM  ttrictty 
with  that  of  Hero,  which  niggeat*  that  be  was  borrowing  from 
clatMcal  authorities  rather  than  dcK^biag  an  actual  instrument 
with  which  be  was  wdl  acquainted,  an  irpHirnt  to  which 


JWiraLiUijr£n4BS.  MlhantWT. 

F1C.8. 

many  medieval  writer*  bad  ncourte.  In  the  i4rh-century  minla- 
tares,  balanced  key*  are  general  for  the  larger  portable  organa. 
The  adoption  of  narrower  keys  in  the  brger  organs  may  no 
doubt  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  portatives,  ia  whid)  they  in 


■  fito  5.  OtwoUi:  tM  Habilkm  Acta  S.  ad.  v.  p.  7S6. 
•SeeBaltue,  tfu(d).T.p.49ix 

*  Buhle  (pp.  ciL)  givca  a  UK  with  qnotadons  from  aaOeriilcs: 
nc  pp.  66  and  67. 

*  Sea  Miebaal  PsaMcrfw^ligMi  Jfiwh—  (WalicabOttsl.  i6i»). 


-r  T  run  ntxMk  1*r  nlihr  hii  1  frti  liia  liiaidiiiii  Tkmk 

i*  DO  nintature  on  record  in  whkb  the  fist  actkw  on  the  heya  h 
indicated,  the  perioraBcr  duiiac  the  lotb,  lltb  and  ink  1  ilia  in 
being  defined  in  the  act  e<  drawing  out  the  stop-like  riUm— an  lar 
instance,  in  the  inhnxntary  mamuaipt  BiUealSlEtkMNHafdiiV 
at  Dijon*  (fig. £), abac  the ocgaaistiiplsyi^ibeMiaaOaadF,  the 
sliders  being  lettered  from  C  to  C  Fron  the  tjth  1 


are  sfaown  preMed  down  by  means  of  one  Aim  1 1  or  of 
thumb  (fig.  7).    In  the  beaiitifnl  Spanirii  mit 
compiled  Tor  Alpbonxi  XII.  (c.  1337), 


to  bav« ' 


known  as  the  ConXipu  4t  Samf  Mart*. 
a  portative  is  tbown  having  *»«*"«^ 
key*,  one  of  whkh  bhcing  lig&y  piiimri! 
by  the  thumb,  the  instmaaeat  icaiiBg  on 
(be  palm-while  the  kit  hand  maavn- 
late*  the  bdkrwa. 

The  key*  themselves  varied  tn  ihape, 
being  either  likca  T;  a  wide  rectangle, 
vntfa  or  without  the  contm  riiunded  off, 
or  a  narrow  rectangle.  Tbe  earliest  in- 
stancF  of  chromatic  keyboard  is  that  el 
the  organ  at  Halbenladt*  built  in  136I 
and  mtornl  in  1495.  An  tnscriptioB  on 
the  keyboard  states  that  it  formed  part 
of  ihc  oriinml  organ,  which  bad  the 
•emuornl  arr.inccment  of  keys.' 

ll  11111.1  n'li ,  iu.mi.ver,  be  interred  from 
tb'Ji  i  -jlit[il  r.Tv.-.  tli.u  balanced  keys 
were  Et-ncr-Tl  trom  ihp  1  j-'i  i   )l,  nof 

that  ine  chromatic  keys  w«t*  comrooo  in 
the  iJth  The  St  Cecilia  in  the  altar- 
[riece  m  Ghent  by  the  brothers  Hubert 
and  Jan  van  Eych  (isih  cent.)  is  repro- 


ML  Mat.  AM.  US. 

Fig.  9. 


senlnl  as  playine  upon  an  organ  with  a  nodem-tooking  keyboard. 

A  pctuic  by  Fn  Angcbco  (iMh  cant.)  tn  tbe  Nattonal  Galkey 
show*  a  portative  with  acrideatala.  It  wiU  probably  be  fouad 
that  the  earliest  development  of  dn  organ  took  place  in  Germany 
and  in  the  NetherUnd*.  (K.  S.) 

OfiOAMIsraUM,  the  medieval  Latin  name  for  tbe  carBcat 
known  form  of  tbe  hurdy-gurdy  (f-v,).  The  oiganistinm  was 
large  enou^  to  rest  on  the  kncca  of  two  perfonners  sitting  side 
by  side,  one  of  whom  turned  the  crank  settiDg  tbe  wbed  in 
motion,  while  tbe  other,  the  artist,  manipulated  the  keys.  Tbe 
word  otganistjun  is  tlerived  fimn  trsmmm  and  imfrMMfkas; 
the  former  term  was  qiplied  to  the  primitirt  hamonia,  eo^ 
^tingof  octaves  accompanied  by  fourthsor  fifths,  first  practised 
by  Hucbald  io  the  lotfa  century.  Thb  cxplaoaticu  enabla 
us  to  fix  with  lokrablc  certainly  the  date  of  the  inventioa  cl 
the  organistium,  at  tlw  end  of  the  toth  or  bcgfnnlDg  of  the  iith 
ccBtuiy,  and  also  to  nndentand  the  coostnictlon  <rf  the  fnstn- 
mcnt.  A  stringed  instrument  of  the  period — ituJi  at  a  guitar- 
fiddle,  a  rotta  or  oval  vielle — being  used  as  modd,  the  proportions 
were  increased  for  the  conveoienoe  of  holding  the  instntmest  and 
of  dividing  the  performance  between  two  pctsons.  liaide  tbe 
body  was  the  wheel,  having  a  tire  <^  leather  well  raffined,  and 
working  easily  through  an  aperture  in  the  sound-board.  Tbe 
ihree  strings  resting  on  the  wheel  and  supported  besides  on  a 
bridge  of  the  same  height  all  sounded  at  once  as  the  wbed 
revolved,  and  in  the  earliest  examples  tbe  wooden  tanfenu 
taking  the  place  of  fingers  on  tbe  trcts  of  the  neck  acted  upon 
all  three  strings  at  once,  thus  ptodudng  the  hanwMiy  known 
as  organum. 

The  orpniitrum  appears  on  a  bas-retid  from  tbe  abbey  of  St 
Georges  dc  Boschcrville  (I  itb  cent.),  now  picaervcd  in  tbe  inuicna 
of  Rmien,  where  it  is  played  by  a  royal  lady,  her  maid  tursBng  the 
cranL  It  has  the  place  of  honour  in  the  centre  of  tbe  band  ef 
musicians  reprcsentine  the  twenty-four  cMets  of  the  ApocalypM 
in  the  tympanum  of  the  Gate  of  Glory  of  the  cathedral  of^ Santiago 
da  CompMtella  (iith  cent ).  There  is  also  a  fine  esample  in  a 
miniature  ol  a  psalter  of  Englidi  workraansUp  (ink  cent.),  lurmiag 
part  of  the  Hnnterian  coUection  In  Glasgow  Uaivenity;  thi*  wa* 
*bown  at  tbe  Eahibiiion  of  lllumtnatea  MSS.  at  the  Burlingtoa 
Fine  Arts  Club  in  1908.  (K.  5.) 


*  See  a1«o  for  other  organs  with  iKder*  being  drawn  out,  A.  HaaeUL 
EiM  Satksisdalairtnpuht  UBUriekak  M  dit  Wtndt  dti  XIII. 
Jakrk..  pi.  uvi.  No.  57,  part  of  JVWwa  fa  dkr  fTamtiHiisiljij 
the  sanie  i*  reproduced  in  Cofi'a  TlttiaMnu  diftyckcrmm,  Bd.  fit 
Tab.  16,  where  it  i*  falsely  aKribed  to  tbe  4th  century. 

*  Praetoriu*  mention*  the  Halbeietadt  and  Erfurt  oi|Bno  as  having 
been  baili  600  year*  before  hi*  time  (i6lS).aBdst3lbaariagoa  Aem 
tbe  date  inscribed.  See      nL  p.  03. 

'  Saa  A.  J.  Hiphin^  iHtfen' J'^M^fM*  (LoadDO,  ilgQ^ 
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MCAMV  -(Gt.  linroMT,  luiUlUMut,  fPHB  Ip70r,  walk), 
tkc  mme  to  Aiktotlo'a'lopeil  treatiMs.  Tlie^  are  lo 
aifiad  becune  logic  f»  itsolf  nekho-  &  qwcoUtlre  idexCQ  nor  • 
pnctkal  ait  fn  tlw  onUnary  mmt,  bat  aa  tld  or  iutniiwnt 
to  all  tdmi&e  tbougbt.  Fkaada  Bacon,  Rgndtng  tbo  Afte- 
totdiankigicas  beuBiknbioditaiof  noavtil,  gav«  to  hbown 
tfodke  tbe  nama  Ntmm  Orgnum  in  the  belief  that  he  had 
diMOvend  a  new  fndnctfrc  which  wOold  had  necenarily 
to  tbe  acquiiitioB  of  new  adratfie  knowledge.  CMipare  alio 
WbeweU'm  ffemm  Ortatmm  RuumUm  and  Lambcrf*  Kerns 
Ofatm.  In  medieval  muifc  the  tcm  wu  applied  Id  a  timilar 
aet»e  to  c«rly  attempts  at  Imptoriwd  oounteipoint  i.:  a  part 
•BDg  as  aa  scconqaunnunt  aExm  or  below  the  mdody  or  pLiin- 
song;  it  oonristcd  of  Stfas  and  stha  (or  4ths)  added  to  the 
plskumig. 

OEQT  (tbrottgh  FMnch  fiom  Lat.  er^,  Gr.  ipnfia.  In  derfva- 
tion  conneded  probaUy  with  i^roc,  wotk;  cf.  Lat.  tpmwt,  to 
Hoifioe),  a  term  oiigbwUr  deooUng  tbe  aecnt  rites  or  cere- 
aonies  coimeded  with  tfat  wofsUp  of  certain  deitica,  cqiedaUy 
thoee  of  naayMS-Baeduis.  Tho  Dioiiyiloe  oijj^,  which  were 
lestikted  to  wonm,  were  celebrated  la  the  winter  among  tbe 
nndgn  hilta  or  in  ipota  reoiote  from  dty  life.  Tbe  women 
net,  dad  in  fawn-duns,  with  hair  dishevelled,  swinging  the 
t^nits  and  beating  tbe  <ynibal;  tbqr  danced  and  worked 
tbenuehres  up  to  a  state  of  mad  exdtemeot.  The  heUest  rites 
took  place  at  night  by  the  li^t  of  torches.  A  ball,  the  repre- 
scntjuive  of  tbe  god,  was  ton  in  pieces  by  then  as  Bfonyias^ 
Zagrens  had  been  torn;  his  blowing  reptodvced  tbe  cries  of 
the  sofleiing  god.  Tbe  women  tore  tbe  bull  with  tbrir  toeth, 
md  tbe  eating  of  tbe  nw  flesh  was  a  necessary  part  of  tbe  Htual. 
Soma  further  tites,  which  varied  in  diSerant  diatrfcts,  repmemed 
the  MHiRsctioa  <rf  tbe  fod  ta  the  qxlag.  On  Ifoont  Famassos 
the  women  carried  back  Dioaytus-Iiooitc*,  the  child  cradkd 
la  tbe  winnowing  fan.  Tbe  most  famous  festival  of  tbe  kind 
m  the  r/Htnyit  celebrated  every  second  winter  on  Panisssus 
if  the  women  of  Attica  and  Fbods.  The  celebrants  were  called 
Uacaads  w  Baodiae.  The  ecstatic  enthusiasin  of  tbe  Thradan 
WMnen,  KUiium  or  HMiaXXiun,  was  especially  dfstinguisbed. 
The  wOd  dances,  songs,  drinking  and  other  "  orgiastic  "  cere* 
wooles  which  were  characteristic  of  these  rites  have  given  rise 
to  the  use  of  the  word  "orgy"  for  any  drunken,  wild  revel  or 
fbthrity  (sea  Dmnscs  and  M'tmav). 

ORU.  a  town  of  Apnlla,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Lecce,  i  j  n. 
E.  of  Taranto  and  19  m.  S.W.  of  Brindisi  by  tall,  540  ft  above 
■n4evd.  Pop.  (1901},  8838.  It  occnpics  tbe  i^ie  <n(  tbe  ancient 
Oria,  tbe  chief  town  of  the  SaUentbii,  which  stood  In  a  conunand- 
lq[  position  in  the  centre  of  the  penliwila  of  the  ancient  Calabria 
it*!),  almost  midw^r  between  Brundosium  aad  Tarenbna  on 
the\^Appia.  Strabomentions  that  he  saw  there  tbe  <dd  palace 
of  the  Messapian  klnp  (vL  3.  6,  p.  381).  Tbe  town  contains  a 
■nail  mnseiun  and  a  fine  cattle  of  Frederick  II.,  erected  in  13*7. 
The  Doiia  family  of  Genoa  aad  Rome  k  said  to  derive  its  name 
frsm  a  certain  Tmbouso  d'Oria,  who  led  tbe  rAellton  against 
Frederick^son  Maalred.  Mndi  (taaiage  was  done  by  a  cyclone 
hi  187S. 

ORIBI.  or  OintEBl,  the  lool  maw  of  a  snufl  South  African 
latdope  (OriMa  SM^iris),  standing  about  44  b.  at  tbe  sbooMer, 
sad  diaractcifsed  hy  the  prcsenoe  of  a  bare  glaodnlar  spot 
bdow  tbe  ear,  the  upri^t  horns  of  the  bucks,  which  are  ringed 
for  a  ahmt  disUnce  above  the  faco,  and  tbe  tufted  bushy  tail,  of 
which  tbe  terminal  two-thirds  are  blade.  The  name  is  extended 
to  include  the  other  meaibeis  of  the  suae  genua,  soch  as  the 
Abyssinian,  0.  mmMiw;  tbo  Gambian,  O.  w^riesadste;  tbo 
British  East  AMcsn,  O.  hagfordi;  and  tbe  Mosamblque,  O. 
fotrsi.   

OBint  MHK  POSTER,  Barou  (r74o-iBs8),  Irish  pcditidsn, 
«at  the  son  M  Anthoiy  Foster  of  Looth,  aa  Iiiab  todge.  Be 
WW  fetumed  to  tbe  Irish  payment  fai  1761,  and  made  his 
mark  in  financial  and  commercial  questions,  being  appomted 
diancdlor  of  tbe  Irish  exchequer  in  1784.  His  law  giving 
botmties  on  the  exportation  of  con  and  faiqioeing  heavy  taxes 
MitafoHMttUkalsDatodl^Lnl/  w  nqworiUe  lor  maUnf 


MandsnsnMeiAsteadofapssturecoimtry,  Ini78shebecamB 
Speaker.  He  opposed  the  UniOB,  and  lUthnatety  refused  to 
surrender  tbe  Speaker's  mace,  which  was  kept  by  his  lamHyi 
He  was  returned  to  the  onlted  parllanteot,  and  in  1804  becarao 
chancellor  of  tli«  Itith  eichequer  under  Pitt.  In  i8it  he  was 
created  a  peer  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  as  Baron  Orid  of  Ferrard 
in  the  county  of  Looth,  and  died  on  tbe  ijid  of  August  1828. 
HEs  wife  (d.  1814)  had  in  1790  been  created  an  Irish  peeress, 
as  Baroness  Oriel,  and  in  1797  Viscountess  Farrsrd;  and  tbdr 
80n,TbomasHenty(d.i84j),  who  married  ^nseotmtcssHassereeno 
(In  her  own  right)  and  took  the  name  of  Shcffinfton,  Inherited 
all  these  titles;  ibt  later  inaeouau  Massetecae.  betag  thcfr 
descendants. 

ORIEL,  In  spcfaitectnre,  a  pro{ectbg  bay  window  on  an  upper 
storey,  wMdi  is  carried  by  corbds  or  mouldings.  It  is  usuaHy 
polygonal  or  semicircular  in  plan,  but  at  Oxford  In  some  of  ttu 
eoth^  there  arc  examples  which  are  rectangular  and  rise 
through  two  or  three  storays.  In  Germany  It  forms  a  favootjtfl 
feature,  and  Is  sometimes  placed  at  the  angle  of  a  btdUUn^ 
carried  up  Ihiou^  two  or  three  fkxirs  and  covered  witfa  a  lotly 
roof.  The  oriel  ll  idse  said  to  have  been  provided  as  a  recess 
fM*  an  dtar  fat  an  ontory  or  small  chspeL  In  the  15th  century 
orids  came  into  general  use,  and  are  frequently  found  over 
entrance  gateways. 

Tbe  origlB  of  tbe  word  is  unknown.  The  suggested  derivation 
from  Lat.  attMotim,  with  the  svpposed  meaning  of  a  gilded 
chamber  or  loom.  Is  not ,  according  to  the  Nem  En^bh  Didhfiory, 
borae  out  by  any  histwka]  evidence,  and  early  French  forms 
— such  as  MiHcwI—do  not  pcdnt  to  an  origb  in  a  word  beginning 
with  on.  Do  Cange  {GUstarium,  s.v.  Orialum)  quotes  Matthew 
.of  Park  (tt5i,  Vi$M  AbMimS.  AlbonH:  assert  sjMrm  noMKr- 
simmm  in  MmAk,  fasd  ptrtkiu  ad  Oritbm  a^^eBsfar;  and  also 
a  French  tmof  1338,  iriiere  a  licence  to  build  an  sHof  is  granted 
to  one  Jchan  Bourgoe.  The  earliest  meaning  seems  to  be  a 
galhty,  portico  or  corridor,  and  the  application  of  tbe  term  to 
a  paiticoktr  form  of  window  appxtently  arose  from  such  a  window 
bdng  fat  an  "  oiicL''  In  Cornwall  "orrd  "  k  atill  ated  of  a 
balcony  or  porch  at  tbe  head  of  an  out  tide  staircase  leading  to 
an  npper  story  b  a  fisherman's  cottage.  The  name  of  Orid 
College,  at  Oxford,  comes  from  a  tenement  known  sa  Seneschal 
Hall  or  La  Oriol*,  and  granted  to  the  college  In  1317.  There 
k  DO  trace  of  the  reason  idiy  the  tenement  was  so  called,  but  II 
wogld  seem  that  it  referred  to  one  of  tbe  earlier  appllcationa  of 
tbe  wwd,  to  a  gaUery  or  porch,  rather  than  to  a  window. 

OUEHTATIOH,  tbe  term  b  architecture  given  to  the  posltkm 
of  a  building  generally  with  reference  lo  the  poinu  of  itic  com- 
pass, aad  more  espedaDy  (as  tbe  word  implies)  to  that  of  the 
East.  It  would  seem  that  some  of  the  ]^yptkn  temples  were 
orientated  In  the  direction  of  ibc  sun  or  of  some  sdeaed  star,  the 
exact  position  of  which  on  some  particular  day  would  be  an 
indication  to  the  prkst  of  tbe  exact  lime  ol  the  year — a  matter 
of  great  importaacc  b  aa  agiieuluiral  oooatty,  iriien  tbe  caleodar 
was  not  known.  Tbe  orientation  of  Creek  temples  has  enabled 
astronomers  to  calculate  the  dates  of  the  foundation  of  eariy 
temides,  allowance  being  made  for  the  gradual  changes  which  in 
tbe  course  of  centuries  had  taken  place  in  the  precession  of  the 
equinox.  The  piindpal  front  of  the  Grcdt  temi^e  dways  faced 
east;  and  tbe  rays  of  the  rfabg  sun,  passing  through  tbe  great 
doorway  of  the  mos,  lighted  up  the  statue  at  tbe  further  end,  tbk 
being  tbe  only  occasion  on  which  tbe  people  who  came  to  witness 
the  event  were  able  to  gase  on  the  sculptured  figure  of  the  ddty. 

In  eariy  Oiristianudiitecture,  in  tbe  five  first  basilicas  built  by 
CoBstanttne,  tbe  apse  of  the  church  was  at  tbe  west  end,  and  tbe 
priest,  standing  bdiind  the  ahar,  faced  tbe  east;  this  orientation 
being  probably  derived  from  that  of  the  church  of  tbe  Holy 
Septdchre  at  Jerusalem  and  the  church  at  Bcthldiem.  Three- 
fourths  of  tbe  eariy  churches  tn  Rome  followed  this  orientating 
but  m  many  it  was  reversed  u  a  later  date.  In  Sta.  Sophia, 
Constantinc^e,  and  all  the  Byzantine  cburdica,  tbe  apse  was 
always  at  the  east  end,  and  the  same  custom  obtains  b  tbecarlF 
churches  b  Syria  and  the  Coptic  churches  b  Egypt. 

In  S^pab,  GennaiQr  aad  Ea^aad  gencnllF  the  taatem 
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onenUtion  b  Rcnenlly  obtcmd,  but  la  Tract  and  luJy 
there  arc  many  varutigns.  In  Scotland  it  «u  tbe  custom  lo 
fix  ft  pole  in  the  ground  over  night,  tad  in  the  morning 
tl  sunriie  lo  note  the  direaioa  ukea  by  the  tbadow  of 
|h»  p^,  which  wan  followed  wh«i  Mtting  out  tbe  nxii  of  tbe 
choir;  it  such  a  custom  had  been  fallowed  in  an  e«r1y  church, 
when  selling  out  another  ol  later  dale  tbere  should  be  MMnc 
diflcrenca  in  the  oricnUtion  of  the  two,  on  account  of  the  varia- 
lion  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  in  tbe  interval,  and  this  in 
tome  case*  accounts  for  the  change  of  the  axial  line  which  is 
found  in  some  churches,  either  when  the  east  end  has  been 
rebuilt,  as  was  constantly  the  caM  throughout  Europe,  or  when 
a  nave  has  been  added  to  an  earlier  ttructure.  In  deacribing 
churches  it  is  usual  to  use  the  terms  cast,  wot,  nortb  and  MMith, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  altar  is  at  the  east  cod,  dtbougb  this 
may  not  be  the  real  bearing  of  the  edifice. 

Indirectly  also  the  term  is  soracUmc*  used  in  tbe  planning  of 
houses  and  tbe  relation  of  tJ>e  windows  of  the  various  rooms  to 
tbe  snnsbinc  and  the  weatber— in  other  words,  to  tbe  points  of 
the  compus;  thus  an  eastward  aspect  should  be  provided  lor 
the  morning-  and  dining-roooH,  a  south- western  upeet  for  tbe 
drawing-room,  a  westward  for  the  libniyi  tad  BUtkbirirest  tor 
ibe  kitchen.  Larder,  &c  (R.  P.  S.) 

ORIBNTB,  OR  La  Recion  OueKTAiE,  a  targe  undefined 
territory  of  Ecuador,  comprising  all  that  part  of  the  npuUic 
lying  cast  of  the  Andes.  Pop.  {1887  estimate),  8e/x».  Tbe 
territory  was  formed  to  18S4  from  the  older  tctiitories  of  Napo, 
Canelos  and  Zamora,  but  iu  boundaries  with  the  neighbouring 
republics  of  Colombia  and  Peru  are  disputed.  Tbe  territory  Is 
covered  with  great  forests,  inhabited  by  wild  Indians,  and  iU 
climate  is  hot  and  exceptionally  humid.  There  are  wme  mission 
MtUemcnia  and  trading  sutions  b  the  Andean  (oothiUs  and  on 
•ome  of  the  river  courses,  one  ot  which  b  Atcfaldooa,  on  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Napo,  which  is  the  nominal  capital. 

ORISBH  (c.  iSs-c.  354).  the  most  distinguished  and  noit 
Influential  of  all  the  theologians  of  the  andcnt  church,  with  the 
poanble  esccption  of  Aufiutiae.  He  is  tbe  father  of  the  church's 
sdmce;  he  is  the  founder  of  a  theology  which  was  brought  to 
perfection  in  tbe  4th  and  5th  centuries,  and  which  still  retained 
the  stamp  of  his  genius  when  in  tbe  6th  century  it  disowned  its 
author.  It  was  Origen  who  created  the  dogmatic  of  tbe  chunh 
and  bid  the  fouadatiom  of  tbe  scientific  critkisra  of  tbe  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  He  couU  not  have  been  what  he  wu  unkn 
two  generations  before  him  had  laboured  at  tbe  problem  of 
finding  an  intellectual  expression  and  a  philotophk  basis  for 
Christianity  (Justin,  TatUn,  Atbenagoras,  PastacnuSrCtemenl). 
Bat  their  attempts,  b  comparison  with  his,  ate  like  a  •choolboy'a 
oisays  beside  the  6old>e4  work  of  a  master.  Like  all  great 
epoch-making  personalities,  he  wss  favoured  by  the  drctun- 
sUnces  of  his  life,  notwithstanding  the  relcntlcas  pcnccution 
U  which  he  was  exposed.  He  lived  in  a  time  when  the  Christian 
eommtmitics  enioyed  almost  unintemiptcd  peace  and  htM  an 
acknowlodged  poailion  in  the  worid.  By  prodaknlng  the 
reconciliation  of  science  with  the  Christian  faith,  of  the  highest 
culture  with  the  Gospel,  Origen  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
win  the  <Hd  World  to  the  Christian  icligioa.  But  he  entered  into 
no  diplomatic  conqnomiscs;  it  was  his  decpot  and  mosl 
aolcmnconvictionthattbesaaedoraclesof  Christendom  embraced 
all  the  ideals  of  antiquity.  His  character  was  as  transparent  as 
bit  life  was  bbunclcst;  there  are  few  chnich  fathers  whose 
biography  leaves  so  pure  an  impression  on  the  reader.  The 
atmosphere  around  hira  was  a  daageroai  one  for  a  philosopher 
and  theologian  to  Ueatbe.  but  be  kept  his  qriritiial  health  aa- 
impaired.  and  even  his  sense  of  tnub  sufered  less  injury  than 
was  the  case  with  moat  of  his  contemporaries.  To  us,  indeed, 
bis  conception  of  the  univeiie,  like  that  of  Philo,  teems  a  strange 
medley,  and  one  may  be  at  a  Ion  to  conceive  how  he  could  brbg 
together  such  heicTogcneom  elements;  but  there  is  no  rMson  to 
doubt  that  the  harmony  ot  all  the  essential  ports  of  his  system 
was  obvious  coough  to  himself.  It  Is  true  that  in  addreming  the 
Christian  people  he  used  diflcccat  language  from  that  whkh  he 
empbyed  10  the  cuUvtcd;  but  there  was  no  diiaiBsnbtioB  la 


that— on  the  contilrTi  it  was  a  (cqulreiunt  of  Ml  lytUm, 
Orthodoi  theology  has  never,  in  any  of  the  eooicsstous,  vcaluroA 
beyond  the  dicle  which  the  mind  of  OHgao  fiot  mcaaumd  out. 
It  has  suspected  and  amended  its  author,  it  bat  iipnigwt  Ma 
bereuts;  but  whether  it  hai  put  aaythiog  liHUrnrmnm  liailil» 
in  ibclr  [rfacc  may  be  graved  questiooed. 

Origen  was  born,  perhaps  at  Alexandria,  of  Chriitlaa  parenta 
in  the  year  1S5  or  186.  As  a  boy  he  showed  evidence  of  runaifc* 
able  talents,  and  his  father  Lemiidaa  gave  Um  an  excellent 
education.  Atavayearlyage.abouttheycarsoo^hcliMeaedto 
the  lectures  of  Pantaemuand  Clement  b  the  catedietical  scbooL 
This  School,  of  which  the  origin  (though  asngned  to  Albenagoiaat 
is  unknown,  was  the  first  and  for  along  time  the  only  institution 
where  Christians  were  instructed  simnluneouily  in  tbe  Greek 
sdcnccs  and  the  doctrines  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Alexandria 
bad  been,  since  the  days  of  the  Piolcmia,  a  centre  for  the  iator- 
change  o{  ideas  betwcan  East  and  West— between  Egypt.  Syria, 
Greece  and  Italy;  and*  as  it  had  furnished  Judaism  with  aa 
UeUeme  philoeophy,  so  it  also  brought  about  the  alliance  of 
Christianity  with  Creek  philosophy.  Asia  Minor  and  the  West 
developed  the  strict  ccdesbatkal  forms  by  means  of  which  the 
church  closed  her  Hoes  against  heathenism,  and  especially 
against  bercqr;  b  Alexandria  Christian  ideas  were  handled  b 
a  free  and  speculative  taabion  and  woiltod  out  with  the  help  of 
Greek  philosqihy.  Till  near  the  cod  of  the  md  century  the  line 
between  ttany  and  oftbodoocy  was  leas  rigidly  drawn  there  than 
at  Epbnus,  Lyou,  Rome  or  Carthage.  In  the  year  mi  a 
persecution  arose,  b  which  the  father  of  Origen  became  a 
martyr,  and  the  family  bst  tiKir  livelihood.  Origen,  wbo  had 
distinguished  bimself  by  bis  mtrepid  zeal,  was  supported  for  a 
time  by  a  lady  of  raidi,  but  began  about  the  same  time 
to  cam  Us  bread  by  teaddng;  and  b  tej  be  was  placed, 
with  the  KUKtbD  of  the  bUop  Demetrius,  at  the  head  of  the 
catechnical  schooL  Even  then  his  attainments  in  the  whob 
drde  of  the  sciences  were  extraordinary.  But  the  spirit  of 
bvcstigatioB  impelled  hhn  to  devote  himself  to  tbe  highest 
studies,  phUoaopfay  and  the  cngetis  of  the  noed  Sa^Hnrei. 
With  bdomitaUe  perseverance  he  applied  UmaeU  to  these 
subjecU;  although  himself  a  teacher,  be  regulariy  atiertdcd  the 
lectures  of  Ammooius  Saccas,  and  made  a  thorough  study  of  tbe 
boiAaof  Plato  andNumeniaStOf  the  Stdcsand  the  Pythsgoreana. 
At  the  same  time  he  cadcavoored  to  acquire  a  Imowledge  of 
Hebrew,  b  order  to  he  able  to  read  the  Old  Tesument  b  the 
ori^nal.  His  manner  of  life  was  ascetic;  tbe  sayings  of  the 
Sennon  on  the  Mount  and  the  practical  maxims  of  tbe  Stoics 
were  hia  guiding  sian.  Four  oboK  a  day,  earned  hy  copying 
manuscripts,  sufficed  for  his  bodily  sustenance^  A  rash  resolve 
led  him  to  mutilate  Umtdf  that  he  mi^t  escape  from  the  lusts 
of  the  Oesh,  and  work  unhindered  b  the  inttruction  of  tbe 
female  sex.  This  step  he  afterwards  regretted.  As  the  attend- 
ance at  bis  dasica  continually  increased— pagans  throngieg 
to  him  aa  well  as  Christiana— he  banded  over  the  begbners  10 
his  friend  Herscles.  and  took  chargeof  the  advaawrd  pupils 
himself.  MeaawhiletheliteraryactlvilyofOrigcnwasincrcasing 
year  by  year.  He  commenced  his  great  work  on  the  textual 
criticism  of  the  Scriptures;  and  at  the  instigation  of  his  fiknd 
Ambrooius,  wbo  provided  him  with  the  neceamiy  anunuewea, 
he  published  Us  commentaries  on  tbe  Old  Tmiament  and 
his  dogmatic  invcstigatioefr  In  this  manner  he  laboured  at 
Alexandria  for  twcoty-dght  years  (till  lii-sja).  This  period, 
however,  was  broken  by  many  ioumeys,  undertaken  partly  for 
sdeatific  and  partly  br  ecclesiastical  objects.  We  know  that 
he  was  b  Rome  in  tbe  time  of  Zqihyrinus,  agab  b  Arabia, 
where  a  Roman  oAdal  wanted  to  hear  bis  kctures,  and  b 
Antioch,  in  re^wnse  to  a  most  flattering  invitation  from  JuKa 
Mamnutca  (mother  of  Alexander  Sevcrus,  alterwmids  cmpcrar). 
who  wished  to  become  acquabted  with  his  philosophy.  In  the 
year  iiG — the  time  when  the  imperial  executioners  were  ravagiog 
Alexandria — we  find  Origen  in  Palestine.  There  the  btshopaof 
Jerusalem  and  Cacsares  received  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
and  got  him  to  deiiwr  public  baurcs  b  the  churcfaea.  In  tbe 
East,  etpsdaBy  b  Asb  Minor,  II  was  Mitt  no  wHwul  thhw  for 
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hyuen,  ivtlb  ptraksuon  of  tfae  tMnp,  to  addmskht  psopbln  tK* 
eburcfa.  In  Aiexutdria,  homtytr,  thli  cuMom  bad  twcn  (ivcn 
Bp,  wd  Demetrius  t*ok  occuioa  10  wprt«  bit  tiiMppvovm]  aod 
renU  Orisu  to  Abtudfik.  Probably  tin  tehpytwajwlouiol 
the  higb  ropaUtka  of  the  UmAer,  ud  «  oooken  mum  bttwew 
tbem  wUcb  led,  fif  imd  yean  Utcr,  to  an  open  niptUR.  On  bit 
wty  to  Greece  (apptrently  in  tlie  yetr  130)  Orlgen  wu  onUhied 
s  pmbyter  io  FalcMiBe  by  fab  fricadk  tbe  bblwpft.  TU>  wm 
•Bdoabtedly  wi  l^rtngnHat  of  the  righu  of  ilw  Alataiidiiu 
Uihop;  at  tbe  lune  tinie  It  was  iiBii»ly  «  piec*  of  apiteoa  tbe  part 
of  the  latter  that  bad  Icpt  Origcn  lO  tong  without  any  kcIcm- 
aitical  comeOatioii.  Demetrius  coMened  a  lynod,  at  « Udi  it 
«as  resolved  10  bamib  Ori^  from  Atesaodris.  Bvia  tblt  did 
not  mAUfy  hti  diipleaaiin.'  A  woond  syitod,  composed  mtiiely 
of  dHennlnd  that  Orfgen  vami  be  deposed  fnm  tbe 

prabyterial  stilus.  TUs  decmkm  was  commknkated  to  the 
foretgn  chsniMS,  and  sceiAS  tv  bavs  been  jiotifiad  by  Mfentag 
to  the  sdf-mutRation  of  Orifen  and  addudnf  objectioAaUc 
doctrines  whkfa  be  was  taM  to  have  pnmu^aifld.  TbedetaHs 
«f  theinddent  are,  however,  onlorluinlely  vary  obacur*.  No 
iomat  exeomrmiincatioB  of  OrifCD  i^ipeart  to  baVe  been  dea«ed; 
K  was  considered  MfideM  to  have  hhn  degraded  to  the  potttion 
of  I  layman.  Tte  senletKC  was  approved  by  most  of  the 
ehordies,  tn  partiodar  by  that  of  I^xne.  At  a  Iktw  period 
Origen  sought  to  viocScate  bis  teiehtng  In  a  letter  to  the  Roman 
bishop  Fabian,  but,  it  would  seem,  without  success.  Even 
Heradet,  bis  former  friend  and  sharer  of  his  views,  took  part 
against  Mm;  and  by  this  means  be  procured  bis  own  efection 
sbortty  afterwards  is  successor  to  Demetrins. 

In  these  drcumslanees  Oifgen  thought  it  best  voluntarily  to 
retire  From  AlctMidrta  (iji-iji).  Hebetook  himselT  to  Palestine, 
where  hh  condemnation  had  not  been  acknowledged  by  the 
diordict  any  more  tban  it  had  been  in  Phoenfda,  Arabia  and 
Acbaea.  He  settled  in  CaesaFca,  and  very  shorlly  be  had 
a  flourishing  school  there,  whose  reputation  'rivalled  that  ot 
Aleitndria.  His  literary  work,  too,  wbs  prosccnted  with 
ttnab«ted  vigour.  EnthinSastic  pupfis  sat  at  bis  feet  (see  the. 
Panegyric  <rf  Gregory  Thanmaturgus),  and  the  methodical 
instruction  which  he  imparted  in  all  branched  of  knowledge  was 
famous  an  over  the  East.  Here  again  his  activity  as  a  teacher 
was  interrupted  by  frequent  Journeys.  Thus  he  was  for  two 
years  together  at  Caesarea  tn  Cappadoda,  where  he  was  oyer- 
takcn  by  the  Maxlmlnlan  persecution;  here  he  worked  at  hh 
recension  of  the  BiUe.  We  find  htm  again  m  Nicometfia,  in 
Athens,  and  twice  in  Arabia.  He  was  called  iherc  to  combat  ihc 
unitarian  chrisiology  of  Bcrylhts,  bishop  of  BoMn,  and  to  clear 
np  certain  eschatological  questions.  As  lie  had  formerly  had 
dealings  with  the  house  of  Aleiander  Severtis,  so  now  he  entered 
into  a  cormpondence  with  the  emperor  Philip  the  Arabian  and 
his  wife  Severa.  Bui  through  all  situations  of  his  life  he  pre- 
served his  equanimity,  his  keen  interest  In  science,  and  Ms 
indefatigable  leal  for  the  instruction  of  others.  Tn  the  year  iy> 
(he  Decian  persecution  broke  out ,  Origen  wis  arrested,  {mprisencd 
and  maltreated.  But  he  survived  these  troubles — it  isamalicioin 
invention  that  he  recanted  during  the  persecution— and  lived  a 
few  years  longer  in  active  intercour^  wlih  his  Iricnds.  He  died, 
prot^bly  In  the  year  354  (consequently  under  Valerian),  at  Tyn, 
where  his  grave  was  still  shown  in  the  middle  ages. 

Wrilings. — Origen  is  probably  the  most  prolific  author  of  the 
ancient  church.  "  Viliich  of  us,"  aiks  Jerome,  "  can  read  all 
that  be  has  written  T"  The  number  ot  his  works  was  estimated 
It  6000,  but  that  Is  certainly  an  e:(aggeration.  Owing  to  the 
increasing  unpopularity  of  Origen  in  the  church,  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  these  works  have  come  down  to  us  In  the  original. 
We  have  more  In  the  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus;  but  this 
translation  in  by  no  means  trustworthy,  since  RuRnus,  assuming 
that  Origcn's  writings  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  heretics, 
considered  himself  at  liberty  to  omit  or  amend  hcterodon  State- 
mcnift.  Origen's  real  opinion,  however,  may  frequently  be 
fathered  from  the  PhUo^aliasi  sort  of  anthology  from  hb 
works  prepared  by  Basil  th«  Great  and  'Gregory  Naalansenus. 
tlir  rragmeats  in  Photius  and  utlbe^^^ebgycrf  PsmphUns  serve 


fbrcouvubM.  TknwiMBpafOi|paaariM«f.lMt«m«adol 
worka  in  teatusi  crittdsm,  oKfssis,  apolotcties,  dogniBtii:  and 
praeticnl  tbcology. 

I.  Ewebias  (to  whom  we  owe  our  fall,  knowledge  of  hb  life) 
ooKected  more  tban  a  hundred  of  Origen's  Icttess,  anangcd 
them  in  books,  and  dapositod  tbem  in  tbe  library  at  rterri 
{H.  £.  vi.  36).  In  the  cfcutch  library  at  Jerusalem  (lovndcd  by 
tbe  bishop  Akaandet)  there  wen  abo  nanwsoos  letten  at  tbb 
lather  (Euseb.  U.  £..vi.  10).  But  unfortunately  they  have  all 
been  lost  except  two— cue  to  Julias  Africanus  (about  tbe  bistofy 
of  Susanna)  and  ooe  to  Giogoiy  Tbsunsturgus.  There  are, 
bcrfdes,  a  couple  of  fragnwms. 

a.  Otigen^  testual  stu^  on  tbe  Old  Testament  were  under- 
taken |>uily  in  order  to  improve  the  manuscript  tradition, 
and  partly  for  apologetic  reasons,  lodear  up  the  rcbuien  betwMB 
the  LXX  and  the  original  Hetmw  un.  Tbe  rcsukt  of  mort 
tban  twenty  yean'  labour  were  set  forth  in  bU  B<xopia  and 
Ttmpla,  In  which  he  placed  the  Hebrew  text  side  by  ride  with 
the  vUbMs  Greek  version^  examined  tbeir  mutual  rebtions 
lit  detail.  aiKl  tried  to  find  tbe  basb  far  a  more  reliable  text 
of  the  LXX.  Tbe  Htnfla  was  probably  never  fuBy  written 
out,  but  aiecrpts  were,  made  horn  it  by  wta*  sctaelM  « 
Caesarca  in  the  4th  century;  and  thus  large  sections  of  it  hm 
been  Mvcd.'  Origen  woiVod  also  at  tbe  text  of  the  New  T<sU> 
menl,  alihoagh  he  produced  no  recension  of  hit  own. 

3.  Tbe  escgctieiil  bboun  of  Origen  extend  over  tbe  wbole 
of  the  OU  and  New  Testaments.  They  are  divided  into  5dl«U* 
(fffttfuimn,  short  auHotations,  mostly  grammatical),  Hpmilm 
(cdi/yfng  cxpositiom  grounded  Ha  cxegesb),  and  C^mmtntarits 
(rbiaH.  In  the  Qt«ek  original  only  a  very  small  portion  has 
been  preserved;  tn  Latin  tnntslaiions,  however,  a  good  deal 
The  most  important  parts  are  the  homiltcs  on  Jeremiah,  the 
books  of  Moses,  Joshua  and  Luke,  and  the  commeafaries  on 
Matthew,  John  and  Rosnans.  With  grammatical  prccirioa, 
anHquarian  learning  and  critical  Asccmmcnt  Origen  combfnen 
the  allcgorfca)  method  of  interpretation — the  lo|^caI  eonUiiy 
of  his  conception  of  the  in^ratkm  of  the  Soiptures.  Ht 
dlslingui^es  a  threefold  sense  of  scripture,  a  granunaiko* 
Mslorical,  a  moral  and  a  pneomatk— the  last  being  tbe  proper 
ai>d  highest  sense.  He  thos  set  up  a  fortmd  theory  of  allegorical 
ctegcsis,  which  b  not  quite  extinct  in  tbe  churches  even  yet, 
but  bihb own qrstem was offuiMtamaital importance.  Onthb 
method  the  sacred  writings  are  refftrded  as  an  inexhausiible 
mine  of  philosophical  and  dogmatic  wisdom;  in  reality  the 
cxegete  reads  l»s  own  ideas  into  any  passage  he  chooses.  The 
commentaries  are  of  course  iittolerably  difiuw  and  tedious, 
a  great  deal  of  them  b  now  quite  unreadable;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  has  not  unfrequcntly  occasion  to  admire  the  sound 
Uflguisiic  perception  and  the  critical  talent  of  the  author.' 

4.  The  principal  aptdogctic  work  of  Origen  is  his  book  mtA 
lUXtfw  (eight  books),  written  at  Caeserea  in  the  time  of  Philip 
the  Arabian.  It  has  been  completely  preserved  in  the  original. 
Thb  work  b  invaluable  as  a  source  for  the  hbtnry  and  situatioB 
of  the  chnrcb  in  the  and  century;  for  it  Contains  iicarly  tbe  wbole 
of  the  famous  work  of  Cctsus  (A6701  dXqf^t)  against  Chriiitanlty. 
What  makes  Origen's  answer  so  instructive  b  that  it  dMnrs  bow 
dose  an  affinity  existed  between  Celsus  and  himself  in  their 
fundamental  philosophical  and  theological  presnpposiltons.  The 
real  state  of  the  case  is  certainly  unsuqwcted  by  Origen  himself; 
but  many  of  hb  of^xment's  arguments  he  b  unable  to  meet 
except  by  a  sptculstlve  reconstruct  ion  of  the  church  doctrine 
in  question.  Origen's  apologetic  is  most  effective  when  be 
appeab  to  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christianlly  as  an  evidence 
of  its  truth,  tn  details  his  argument  bnot  free  from  gopMHlcal 
subtcriuges  and  superftcial  reasoning.* 

<  FicU.  Orignut  Baaphnm  (jnae  iMpttmnl  (>  voIl,  Oxoil, 

'"^Sfi'^etl*.  CtKkitkt  dtr  hea.  SfkrifUn  d.  NT.  (sth  ed.).  lyi. 

*  KHm,  CWtai  (1R73);  Aub^.  Hitl.  itt  prrtftnl.  it  Vfilite,  vol  E 
(i873);Omtby, "  Qnarn  aeainoi  Crhu*."  ihMim  ffmrw  (July  >979^ 
p.  5*:  IVIagaud.  Etmdt  lur  diu  (i87»):  Lcbcdct.  Orma^i  SooA 
ootatf  CMnu  tMoKOw,  1878)  (RanbnJiOveibeck  in  the  fhetbtlM. 
2Mim|(i87]l>,  No.  aa  (1S79),  No. 9; Orig.  t.  CHt., ed.  Sdwyn (tlTQ. 
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3.  Of  thedogniBticirritiotswepoMiionliroiiciDitsliilegrity, 
sad  tbst  only  in  the  tnnsIaUon  ol  Rufinus,'  IIipl  ifXfk'  (On 
Uie  FundamenUl  Doctrines).  Thii  work,  whidi  wu  oompoeed 
before  aaS,  is  the  fint  attempt  at  «  dogmatic  at  once  scientific 
and  aocommodated  to  the  needs  of  the  cburcb.  The  mstcnal 
b  drawn  from  Scripture,  but  in  such  a  way  that  itte  proposiUoos 
of  the  re£sJa  Jiid  aK  respected.  lUs  material  is  then  foimed 
into  a  system  by  all  Ute  resources  of  theinldlectandof  specula- 
tion. Origen  thus  solved,  after  bis  own  fashtoo,  a  problem 
which  his  predecessor  Clement  hod  not  even  ventured  to  grapple 
with.  IV  first  three  books  treat  of  Cod,  the  world,  the  fall 
of  qdrlls,  anthropology  and  ethics.  "  Each  of  these  three 
books  reaUy  embraces,  although  not  in  a  strictly  cumprcbensvc 
way,  the  «rfu>le  scheme  of  the  Christian  >new  of  the  work],  from 
different  pcunts  of  view,  and  with  different  contents."  Tlie 
fourth  book  eiptains  the  divinity  of  the  Scripture^  and  deduces 
rules  for  tbdr  inierpreuiion.  It  ougjit  pioperiy  to  itand  as 
first  book  at  the  beginning.  The  ten  books  of  Siramto  (in  wUch 
Origen  compared  the  teaching  of  the  Christians  with  that  of  the 
philosophers,  and  corroborated  all  the  Chrfstian  dogmas  from 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Numenius  and  Comutus)  have  all  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  small  ftagmenta;  00  ham  the  tncuies 
on  the  resurrectioii  and  on  fieewilL* 

6.  Of  practical  theological  works  we  have  still  the  nporporuif 
<lt  iiaprbptw  and  the  ^brrayiia  rtfl  tVjoit-  For  a  knowledge 
vt  Origen's  Christian  estimate  of  life  and  his  relaliOB  to  the 
<silh  A  the  church  these  two  ueatises  are  of  great  importance. 
The  6Tst  was  written  during  the  persecution  of  UiuEiminus 
Thrax,  and  was  dedicated  to  his  friends  Ambrosius  and 
FrotocLetut.  The  other  also  dates  from  the  Caesarcan  period; 
it  mentions  many  inUrcsting  dctaib,  and  condodes  with  a  fine 
axposilioB  of  the  Lord's  Pimyer. 

7.  In  Us  own  lifetime  Origen  had  to  oon4ilB)n  of  faUfications 
of  his  works  and  forgeries  under  his  name.  Many  pieces  still  in 
existence  are  wrongly  ascribed  to  him ;  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
singleoneof tbwnwascomposedonpufposetodeceive.  Thcmost 
noteworthy  are  the  DMcffia  of  a  certain  Adamantiut  *'de  recta 
in  Dcum  fide,"  which  seem  to  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to 
Origen  so  cariy  as  the  4th  century,  <mic  reason  being  the  fact  that 
Origen  hinueU  also  bore  that  name.  {Euscbius,  H.E.  vi.  14.) 

Omiiiu  »/  Origen's  Kkw  ^  ike  Universe  amd  LiJt.~Tht! 
system  of  Origen  was  foraulaled  In  oppositiwi  to  the  Creek 
[riiikMopbcn  on  the  one  hand,  and  th«  Christian  Gnostics  on  the 
other.*  But  the  science  of  faith,  as  expounded  by  him,  bears 
unmistakably  thesumpboth  of  Neo-Ptatonism  and  of  Gnosticism. 
As  a  thedogtaa,  in  fact,  Origen  is  not  merely  an  orthodox 
tndUionalist  aad  belief^  otegcu,  but  a  speculative  philosopher 
of  Neo^tonic  tendencies.  He  is,  moreover,  a  jodicious  critic. 
The  union  of  these  four  elements  gives  character  to  his  theology, 
and  in  a  certain  degree  to  all  subsequent  theology.  It  is  this 
combination  wbidi  has  determined  the  pecuUai  and  varying 
idatioas  in  which  theology  and  the  faith  of  the  diiuch  have 
stood  to  each  other  since  the  time  of  Origai.  That  relation 
depends  on  the  predominance  of  one  or  other  of  the  four  factors 
embraced  in  his  theob}gy. 

As  an  orthodea  traditionalist  Origen  holds  that  Christianity 
is  1  practical  and  nligiout  saving  principle,  thai  it  hu  unfolded 
itself  in  an  historical  serfes  of  revealing  facts,  that  the  church 
has  accuraUly  embodied  the  subsunce  of  her  faith  in  the  rrjit/o 
Jidti,  and  that  simple  faith  is  sufficient  for  the  renewal  and  salva- 
tionofman.  As  a  phiknophical  idealist,  however,  he  tronsmuics 
the  whole  contents  of  the  biih  of  the  church  into  ideu  which 
beu  the  mark  «l  Neo-Ptatonism,  and  were  accordingly  recognized 
by  the  kter  Meo-natoaiiU  as  Udlenic*  Is  Origen,  bowcvec, 

■There  are;  however,  extensive  fragments  of  the  origlaal  la 

castenm. 

OritfiUi  4r  pnntipiii,  fint  ifp.  ed.  ^'prn. 
1836):  SdiniiKr.  Orig.  ibaiUGnmdUkro,  del  Gbatew.  an  atteraM 
at  rmmMruetion  (liu)- 

•  The  c^pOMtioo  to  the  uniiariact  within  the  church  must  aln  be 
kni  in  mind. 


the  myatie  and  eettntie  deMat  h  held  in  abcywwe.  The 
eihico-religioua  ideal  is  the  tonowleii  coadition,  the  iUU  ol 
superiority  to  all  evils,  the  state  of  order  and  of  rest,  [a  Ihia 
condition  man  enters  into  likeness  to  Cod  and  biesaedoew: 
and  it  is  reached  through  contemplative  tsolaiion  and  ttU- 
knowledge,  which  b  divine  wisdom.  "  The  soul  is  trained  as 
it  were  to  behold  itself  is  a  minor,  it  shows  the  divine  ^lirk, 
if  it  should  be  found  worthy  of  such  fellowship,  as  in  a  minor, 
and  thus  discovers  the  traces  of  a  secret  path  to  panidpalion 
in  the  divine  nature^"  As  a  means  to  the  raliaation  of  this  ideal^ 
Origen  introduces  the  whole  ethics  of  Sioicisia.  But  the  hak, 
that  coonecu  him  with  churchly  realim,  as  wdl  as  with  the 
Platonic  myaidsm,  is  the  coavictiot  that  complete  and  certain 
knowledge  rests  wholly  on  divine  revelation,  i^.  on  oradcb 
C<Kisequently  his  theology  iscosmologicalspccubiion  and  ethical 
leSection  based  on  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  Scripum* 
however,  are  tnated  by  Origen  oa  the  basis  of  a  natinad  thooiy 
j)t  inspiratiOB  in  such  a  way  that  all  ibeir  facts  appear  as  the 
vchictes  of  ideas,  and  have  their  highest  value  only  in  this  aspecL 
lliat  is  to  say,  his  gnosis  neutralises  all  that  is  empirical  and 
historical,  if  not  always  as  to  its  actuality,  at  least  absohaely 
in  respect  of  its  valtw.  The  most  convincing  proof  irf  thbbthM 
Origen  (1)  take*  the  ides  of  the  inunutahility  of  God  as  the 
regulating  idea  <rf  tus  system,  and  (i)  deprives  the  historical 
"  Word  made  flesh  "  ci  all  significance  for  the  true  Gnostic 
To  him  Chrbt  appears  simply  as  the  Logos  who  b  with  the  Fathcx 
from  eternity,  and  works  from  all  eternity,  to  whom  alone  the 
instructed  Christian  directs  hb  thoughts,  requiring  nothing  mote 
than  a  perfect— j.e.  divine— teacher.  In  such  propositions 
historicslCfaristianilyUstrippedoSasamerehu^.  Theobjects 
of  religious  knowledge  are  beyond  the  plane  of  history,  or  rather— 
in  a  thoroughly  Gnostic  and  Neo-Platonic  qiirit— thqr  are 
regarded  as  bdonging  to  a  supra- mundane  bistoiy.  Oa  thb 
vicwa>ntact  with  thefaithof  thcchurchcouldonlybemaintalncd 
by  distinguishing  an  exoteric  and  an  esoteric  form  of  Christianity. 
Tha  distinction  was  akcady  current  in  the  catechetical  school 
of  Aleiaodria,  hut  Origen  gave  it  iu  boldest  expression,  and 
justified  it  c»  the  ground  of  the  Incapacity  of  the  Chrbtiaa 
masses  to  grasp  the  deeper  sense  of  Scripture,  or  unravel  the 
difficulties  of  exegesis.  Oa  the  other  liaod,  in  doUing  with  the 
problem  of  bringing  hb  heterodox  system  into  conformity  with 
the  rettdafid^  he  evinced  s  high  degree  of  tedinical  skilL  An 
external  conformity  was  possible,  inasmudi  as  speculation, 
proceeding  from  the  higher  to  the  lower,  could  keep  by  the  stages 
of  the  retvlafida,  which  had  been  developed  into  a  history  of 
salvation.  Tnesystcmitsclf aimsinprindplcatbeingthoroughljr 
monistic;  but,  since  matter,  altbough  created  by  God  out  oI 
nothing,  was  regarded  merely  as  the  qihere  in  which  loub  arc 
punished  and  purified,  the  system  u  pervaded  by  a  stron^y 
dualistic  elcmcnL  The  immutability  of  God  requires  the 
eternity  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  wkU.  At  thb  point  Origot 
succeeded  In  svoicQng  the  heretical  Gnostic  idea  of  God  ^ 
assigningtetbeGodheadtheattributesof  goodness  and  lii^teoBf 
ness.  The  pre-cxistence  of  soub  is  another  inference  from  the 
immuiabitiiy  of  God,  although  Origen  also  deduced  it  from  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  whidi  as  a  spiritual  potency  must  be  etemsL 
Indeed  thb  b  the  (tmdamcntal  ides  <rf  Or^en— "  the  Migioil 
and  indestructible  uidty  of  God  and  all  qiiritual  easences." 
From  thb  follows  the  necesuty  for  the  created  spirit,  afiei 
apostasy,  error  and  sin,  to  return  always  to  its  origin  in  God. 
The  actual  sinfulness  of  all  men  Origen  was  able  to  explain  by 
the  theologicsl  h)rpotlicNS  of  pre-exist ence  and  the  premundane 
fan  of  cad)  Individual  soul.  He  hohh  that  freedom  b  the 
inalienable  prerogative  <rf  the  finite  spirit;  and  thb  is  the  second 
point  that  distinguishes  his  theology  from  the  heretical  Gnosticism. 
The  system  unfolds  itself  like  a  drama,  of  which  the  successive 
stages  are  as  EoUows:  the  transcendental  faU,  the  a  cation  of 
the  material  world,  inaugurating  the  history  of  punishment 
and  redemption,  the  clothing  of  fallen  souls  in  ffesh,  the  dominioa 
of  sin,  evil  and  the  demons  on  earth,  the  appearing  of  the  LogOl^ 
[fli  union  with  a  pure  human  soul.  His  esoteric  preadiing  «C 
■alvatiim,  and  Hb  desth  In  the  flesh,  then  the  impatdng  of  the 
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Spirit,  and  the  ulthmlii  tatorMbn  «i  all  Udiigi.  The  doctrine 
pi  the  nstontioa  tfiptmd  ntciMKty  bccsuae  the  (ptrit,  io 
kpile  ot  iu  mbeiMt  beedoai,  cannot  low  its  Inia  ntttue,  «nd 
MauM  the  fiail  pmpoan  oi  God  camat  be  toikd.  The  end, 
howew,  b  only  lehtivc,  for  spirits  m  amttnoBlly  falling,  and 
Cod recains tfaromh  ctwnity the watoref the wetld.  U«raover 
the  end  is  not  coDoeived  as  a  traos&guntion  of  the  worid,  but 
M  a  KfaeratiDn  of  the  apiat  fmm  its  tnnatnral  union  with  the 
MBSuaL  Hen  .the  Gnostic  and  philosophical  chaiactcr  ol  the 
tyttem  ia  particularly  manifest.  Hie  old  Christian  eadiatotogy 
is  set  aside;  no  one  haa  dealt  such  deadly  blows  to  Chiliasm 
and  Christian  apocslyptidsm  as  Origen.  it  need  hardly  be  said 
tint  he  spiritiuliMd  the  chnrch  doctrine  of  the  icsumction  .of 
tkt  flesh.  But,  wbik  in  aU  theae  doctrines  he  appeara  in  the 
dwractw  «f  a  Platonic  friiikMopbcT,  traces  of  mkmai  criiictsm 
■re  net  wanting.  Where  hfi  fauidamenial  conccptiM  adnits 
ol  it,  be  irtBs  to  solve  historical  problenas  by  historical 
netbods.  Even  in  the  christology,  where  he  ia  tmting  of  the 
UMofical  Ciirist,  be  cntectains  critical  conaiderationa;  hence 
it  b  not  altofetlKr  without  teason  that  in  after  times  be  was 
anapected  of  "  Ebionilic  "  views  of  the  Pnaon  <rf  Chrbt.  Not 
anfrcqueatly  be  leprasents  the  unity  of  the  Fsiha  and  the  Son 
as  a  unity  of  agreement  sad  harmony  and  "  identity  of  will." 

AUbou^  the  tbeology  ot  Origcn  cserted  a  considerable  in- 
fluence as  a  whole  fai  the  two  fidlowing  oaturies,  it  certainly 
lost  nothing  by  the  circumstance  tlut  aevecal  important,  pro- 
positions were  citable  of  being  torn  from  their  original  actling 
and  placed  in  new  connexiona.  Itiainfactooeof  thepecoliaritics 
tl  this  theology,  which  profeiied  to  be  at  onct  churcUy  and 
(Ulowpbical,  that  most  of  its  formulae  could  be  interpreted 
and  q>piedated  tn  tUnm^  p»rt*m.  By  arbitrary  diviiioas 
•ad  mmngenents  tiie  doctrinal  statements  of  this  "  adenoe 
d  faitb  "  could  be  made  to  acrv*  the  most  diverge  dogaaatie 
tendencies.  This  is  aeen  especially  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos. 
On  the  bsM  of  bis  idea  of  Cod  Origcn  wu  obliged  lo  inaisl  in 
the  iUongest  naanaer  <w  the  persanalily,  the  eteraitr  (eternal 
gtnerati^  and.  the  ciaential  divinity  of  the  Logos.'  On  the 
other  baitd,  when  he  turned  to  consider  the  ori^  of  the  Logo* 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  Him  as  a  n-itfpa,  and  to  include 
Hira  wnongst  the  rest  of  God's  ^iritual  creatures.  A  trivm, 
«Uek  is  at  the  same  time  ^naaiiaim  619,  was  no  soatndiction 
to  bin,  simply  becauae  he  held  the  immutability,  the  pure  know- 
and  the  bicssedneis  which  oonstitutcd'tbe  divine  nature 
to  be  communicable  attributes.  In  later  times  both  theorthodoi 
and  the  Arians  appealed  to  hia  teaching,  both  with  a  cerUin 
plausUiility;  but  the  iniereace  of  Ariut,  that  ,aa  imparted 
divinity  must  b«  divinity  in  the  aecoBd  depee,  Origen  ^  not 
draw.  With  rctpca  to  other  doctrines  abo,  luch  as  those  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  &c.,  Origeo  preiwred 
the  way  for  the  later  dogmas.  The  technical  terms  round  which 
■ttcb  tritter  coatroverstes  raged  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  are 
oftai-fiMuid  hi  Origen  lying  peacefully  aide  by  side.  But  this 
b  iuM  where  hb  qioch-makiag  importance  lies,  that  all  the  later 
parties  in  the  church  learned  from  him.  And  thb  b  true  not 
Mily  of  Uie  dogmatic  parlies;  solitary  monks  and  ambitious 
priests,  hsrd-bnded  critical  ezegctes,*  aUegorials,  mystics,  all 
loand  aomething  congenial  m  hb  writings.  The  co^y  man  who 
tried  to  thalce  off  the  theological  Influence  of  Origen  was  Harcdiut 
of  Ancyra,  who  did  not  lucceed  in  producing  any  lasting  effect 
OD  theology. 

Tbe  attacks  on  Origen,  which  had  begun  in  hb  Ufeiime, 
did  not  cease  for  centuries,  and  only  iuhaided  during  the  time 
A  the  fierce  Artan  contToversy.  It  was  not  so  much  the  relation 
between  psib  and  gnosis— faith  and  know1edge~-ss  defined  by 
Origen  that  gave  offence,  but  rather  isolated  propositions,  such 
u  bis  doctrina  of  the  i»e-«xbunce  of  aoub,  of  the  soul  and  body 
of  Cbrbt,  of  tba  renuicction  ol  the  flesh,  d  the  final  reatoration, 

■"Commonta  sabatantbe  cM  Ktio  cum  patn;  Mpp«m  enim 
t^mt^im  videtur,  u.  unin  aubataatiae  cum  iJla  oorpore  ex  quo 

*  £.{.  Dianydua  of  Alexandria;  compan  hb  judidous  verdict  on 
tbe  ApocAlypse.  t 


snd  of  the  plurality  of  worids.  Even  !n  the  3rd  cedtuty  Origenti 
view  of  ihc  Trinity  and  ol  the  Pcraon  of  Christ  was  called  in 
question,  and  that  from  various  pcnnts  of  view.  It  was  not  IrD 
the  5tb  century,  however,  that  objections  of  this  kind  became 
frequent.  In  the  4ih  century  Pamphilus,  Eusebiu^of  Cacsarea, 
Aihanasius.thc  Cappadocinns,  Didymus,  and  Kufijius  wcrcon  the 
ssilc  of  Orij;cn  .ic.ilii.si  I  he  .inacks  ai  Methodius  and  many  others. 
But,  vlKcji  ihc  zeal  of  Epiphanius  was  kindled  against  him, 
when  Jerome,  alarmcdabout  bis  own  reputation,  and  in  defiknc^ 
of  lii^  past  .ittitude,  turned  against  his  once  honoured  teadlaf,' 
and  Thwiphilus,  patriarch  of  Ak'i.in'Iri:i,  found  it  prudentfrfai 
political  reasons,  and  out  of  omi-iiJiT.uiiin  for  ihe  uncducpiltd 
monks,  to  condemn  Origen^ — then  bii  auihutity  received  I 
fthock  from  which  it  never  recovered.  Tlicre  were,  doubllctS; 
in  the  sih  century  church  bisiorians  and  theologians  who  still 
spoke  of  hira  with  reverence,  but  such  men  became  fewer  and 
fewer,  la  the  West  Vincent  of  Lerins  held  up  Origeti  as  a 
earning  example  (Commonil.  2j},  showing  how  even  ihe  most 
learned  and  moat  eminent  ot  church  teachers  might  become  a 
mbleading  light.  In  the  East  the  excgetical  school  ot  Antioch 
had  an  avci^on  to  Origen;  the  Alexandrians  had  utterly 
repudiated  him.  Nevertheless  bis  writings  were  much  read, 
especially  in  Palestine.  The  monophysite  monks  appealed  to  hb 
authority,  but  could  not  prevent  Justinian  and  the  fillh  oecumeni- 
cal coundl  at'  Coitataniinoplc  (5^3)  ttom  analhcmaliriDg  Ui 
leaching.  It  is  true  that  many  scholars  {e.g.  Mefelc,  Concilia 
gfsck.  ii.  p.  85S  sq.)  deny  that  Origen  was  condemned  by  thb 
council;  but  Moller  rightly  holds  that  the  condemnation  b 
proved  (.Rcaltncykhp.  f.  protest.  Theet..%.  KiKkt,  xi.  113). 

Sources  anh  Literature.— Next  to  die  works  of  Origen  (lee 
Rcdipcnniiiy,  "  Dt»  Hiciuiiymus  wiedcraufgcf undencs  Vericichnia 
der  Schfiflcii(K;iOrii;tn!,"  in  Zcit.f.  d.  hiil.  Thi-nl.  (1S51),  fip.  66  sfq.) 
the  most  impurl.iiit  soutlOs  aro:  CriKCirj-  ThaumJl.,  l',:<ifgync»t 
in  Orig.;  Euwliius,  //.£.  vL;  Epiphanius,  ilaer.  64:  the  works  of 
MetholiuB,  the  L'appadociani,  Jerome  Ue  vir.  ill.  54,  Oi)  and 
Ru6nua;  Vincent.  Lcrin.  Commonil.  23:  Palladium  Hisl.  Laus.  147; 
Justinian,  Ef.  ad  Xtcnnam  (.Man»i,  'ix.  p.  487  scq.);  Photius,  Bibliork, 
II",  Slc.  There  is  no  cornplcle  critical  edition  of  OriRcn'i  works. 
The  hcM  edition  is  that  of  Car.  and  C.  Vine.  Dcbrue  (4  vols,  (ol,) 
(Parii,  1733-1759),  reprinted  by  LommactKh  (35  vols.  8vo)  {Berlin, 
I S34- 1849)1  And  by  Uigne,  PatrtL  curi.  contpl.  ser.  Cr.,  volt.  xL-xvii, 
SeveiaL  new  pteces  have  been  edited  by  Gallandi  and  A.  MaL 
Amongn  ttie  older  works  on  Orfeen  those  of  Huetiua  (prittted  In 
Dctanir,  vol  Jv.)  ore  the  best;  but  Tillemont,  Fabrklus,  Watch 
{ISislorU  d.  KttKTtieK,  viL  pp.  362-760)  and  Schr6ckh  also  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  In  recent  limes  tbe  doctrine  ol  Orisen  has  b^es 
expouai''.d  In  the  great  works  on  church  history  by  Baur,  Dorncri 
BiShringer,  neanc&,  Moller  {Cetckickie  der  Kosmolope  in  dej 
fHeeMxken  KitM)  ard  Kahnis  (Die  Lehre  iwn  h.  Ctut,  vol. 
compare  widi  these  the  works  on  the  h»tur>'  of  philosophy  by  Ritter. 
Erdcnoo^  lleberw^  and  teller.  Of  mono^mphs,  the  best  and 
most  coiprdctc  is  Kedenenninij,  Oiigettcs,  eine  DarslMung  seintt 
Ltheitt  UM Stintr  Lehre  (2  vols.,  1841,  1846).  Compare  Thorn a.-ii us, 
Ong- {1837);  Krflger,  "  Uberdas  Verh.'ilinia  des  OriR.  ni  Ammoiiius 
?^kkas,"  in  the  Zliekr.  f.  kiiL  Thtol.  (184,1),  '■  P-  4^  scq.;  Fischer. 
Contmenl.  de  Orig.  Ikeologia  et  cormologia  (1846):  R.iiiicrs,  Orig. 
I.t'-'C  lott  der  A Hfenlthung  des  Fl^ischa  (1851);  Kniitel,  "  Oria. 
l.clirc  von  der  McnschwcnJjnE,"  in  the  Tbeol.  Ouarlal!<hr.  (1871); 
=<hul«,  "  Chriblolosie  des  OriK.,"  in  Ihe  Johrb.  /.  protrlt.  Tktet. 
('875);  Mchlhorn,  "  Die  l.cliru  von  dir  mc  11  sch lichen  Frciheit  nach 
Oiig,,"  in  y.eilichr.  f.  Kir,heii(_e5ih.  viil  ii.  (1878);  Freppel.  Orighne, 
vol.  i.,  2nd  ed-  (Pans,  1S75).  A  lull  list  of  the  later  bibliosraphy  will 
befOtii^l.ioMarnack>i70|(Kea{«MJk^JUe3n^  tA,HA.) 

ORIOIKAL  PACKAOEw)  a  kgal  term  In  America,  meanfaift 

in  Rcncral  usage,  the  package  in  which  goods,  intended  for 
iniersiate  commerce,  arc  actually  transported  wholesale.  The 
term  is  used  chjcdy  in  delerminiag  the  boundary  between 
Fsdtnl.i«i)d  atatc  jurisdiction  ia  the  ceguUtion  iLtmmim, 
and  derives  special  significance  by  reaaon  ot  the  conflfct  M^*^ 
the  powers  ot  Congress  lo  regulate  commerce  and  the  police 
legislation  of  the  scvcmI  stales  with  reapcct  to  commodities 
oonstdered  injurious  to  public  health  and  morals,  such  as  in- 
toxicating liquors,  cigarettes  and  oleonurgatine.  ,  By  tbe  Federal 
constitution  Congress  b  vested  with  the  power  "to  ^egubte 
commerce  with  foreign  n.itions  and  among  the  several  States, 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes,"  and  each  state  is  forbiddm,  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  to  "  lay  any  imposts  or  dutletnobmufs 
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Ita  inpcctioD  hwc,"  Bod  die  but*  ot  tbe  Iftw  ob  the  tahyeet  of 
"ori^iulpsckise'wuUidwben.in  1817,  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
Interpraud  these  duiaae  in  hit  dccbioD  of  the  cue  of  Bmnt  v. 
Mantofd,^  wUch  leatad  the  comtitiitfaNMlity  of  an  ict  of  the 
luinlimrr  of  M«]4aiid  nquirioc  «  Boance  fmB  inponen  of 
fbraign  goods  by  bele  or  p>ckK*  uid  f'«<*  penons  lelling  tbe 
WW  \(t  wfaolewie,  bale,  packjqp,  ba|pdieMi,  barrel  or  (ieroe. 
After  proooaadng  nch  a  licence  to  be  ia  effect  a  tax,  the  chief 
Juuke  observed  that  so  long  as  the  lUag  haported  mnaiMd 
"  the  property  of  tbe  importer,  in  hie  war^ooae.  In  the  original 
form  or  [Mcluige  in  whfdi  it  vaa  imported,"  a  tax  upon  ft  was 
loo  plainly  a  duty  on  imports  to  escape  the  prohibiiioa  of  the 
Conslitation.  that  imported  eoramodiliea  did  not  become  subjca 
to  the  tuing  pomr  of  the  stau  until  they  bad  "  become  ineor* 
porated  and  mixed  with  the  mass  of  property  in  the  country," 
that  tbe  r^l  to  sell  a  thing  Imported  was  iocideat  to  the  right 
10  irapon  it,  and  consoqucnily  that  a  state  lax  upon  ibe  eak 
was  repugnant  to  tbe  power  of  Congma  to  regidale  foreign 
commerce  t  and  he  addod  that  tbe  Matt  auppoeed  the  Mm-t 
principles  applied  equally  to  interstate  commerce.  Later 
decisions  agree  that  the  right  to  import  commoditieB  or  to  ship 
them  from  one  sute  to  another  carries  with  it  tbe  right  to  sell 
them  and  have  established  tbe  boundary  line  between  Federal 
and  ttnte  eontnd  of  both  foreign  Imperta  and  inlerstatrsfa^ 
kenu  at  ■  Bale  In  the  origiMilpacfcage'orat  tbe  breaking  of  the 
oripn^  package  before  sale  lor  other  purposes  than  inspection.' 
A  state  or  a  municipality  may,  however,  tax  while  In  their 
original  padtages  any  commodities  which  have  been  shipped  in 
from  anotbet  sute  provided  then  bo  no  dIscriminMioo  against 
audi  eomnmUtiei;  thit  pcnnisMon  befaig  granted  on  the  theory 
that  a  general  non^dlscrimTnatlng  tax  is  not  a  regularion  of 
commerce  and  therefore  not  repugnant  to  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce.*  The  first  cases  involving  a 
■trious  conflict  between  Ibe  power  of  Congrem  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  and  the  police  powers  of  the  several  slates  were 
tbe  Licence  Cases  adjudicated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  ibe 
United  States  in  Jaouaiy  1S47.*  They  were  to  lest  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  bwof  Manachmelts  requiringa  licence  for  the 
nle  of  wines  or  spirituous  liquors  in  a  less  quaniiiy  than  18 
gallons,  of  a  law  of  Rhode  Island  requiring  a  licence  for  the  sale 
of  such  liquOTS  in  a  less  quantity  than  10  gallons,  and  a  law 
of  New  Hampshire  requiring  a  licence  for  the  sale  of  wines  or 
■ptHtuous'liquofS  in  any  quantity  whatever,  and  in  thte  case  a 
bwrrel  ot  pn had  been  bought  in  Boston  Uass-carried  to  Dover, 
N.tL,  and  tbere  sold  in  the  same  barrel.  AIiIkhii^  the  justices 
baaed  their  tqunions  on  different  principles,  the  court  pronounced 
the  laws  coDstlloiional.  The  justices  did  not  even  agree  that 
tbe  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  an  interstate  shipment  In- 
duded  tbe  power  to  auiborise  a  sale  after  shipment,  which  is  tbe 
buia  of  tbo  original  package  doctrine  as  applied  to  Interstate 
commerce,  and  Chief  Justice  Taney  with  two  other  justices 
who  woe  of  this  opinion  held  tbat  a  state  might  nevertheless 
in  the  eaerciae  of  its  police  powers  regulate  such  sales  so  long  as 
COngnaa  did  not  pass  an  act  for  that  parpcee.  In  thb  confused 
and  uncertain  slate  ibe  mailer  mted  until  tbe  adjudication  of 
Liity  V.  Bardin*  In  iSSg.  In  this  case  beer  bad  been  shipped 
from  Illioobinio  Iowa  and  then  sold  in  the  original  kegs  and  cases 
by  an  agent  of  the  Illinois  firm  when  lows  bad  a  law  absohiicly 
prohibiting  tbe  sale  of  intoiicatfrv  liquors  within  I  la  limits 
except  br  pbarmaceuiica),  meificuiBl,  cbemical  or  nemmcMa] 
purposes.  None  of  the  justices  now  denied  tbat  Ibe  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  ap  interstate  shipment  induded  the  power 
to  authorise  a  sale  after  shipment,  and  ah  bough  than  was  dis- 
agreement with  reference  to  tbe  r^t  of  •  Mato  to  ngidate  tbe 
■ak  in  the  abwnce  <tf  an  net  of  Congrem  for  that  pwpoa^  the 

*  It  Wheaton  419. 

*  Warinx  ■.  Mobile,  8  Wall.  ttO. 

*  May*.  NcwOrlcan*,  t7«U.SL498andlareMcAIKstcr(C.C.Md.), 
SI  Fed.  >8i. 

*  WooandT  K  Pmfaam,  I  WaliCi  t»\  and  HtMaa  n.  Lott,  8 
Wallace  148. 

*S  Howard  SiH. 

*  13s  U  A  100. 


majority  of  tbe  court  Inn  <rf  tbo^ideattaat:  "  Wbon«vara 
panicubir  power  of  the  general  govemmcBt  ia  one  which  must 
nscesaarily  be  exercised  by  it,  and  Congraas  remains  silent, 
thin  ia  not  only  not  a  concemiwi  that  the  powen  reaencd  by  iht 
MMel  may  be  exerted  u  if  ibe  vecific  power  bad  on  beiM 
elsewhere  reposed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  llMTonly  kgitlmau 
condusion  b  that  the  general  govemnwoi  intended  that  power 
should  not  be  affirmatively  exercised,  and  that  tbe  action  of 
the  autfls  cannot  be  permliied  to  «Sea  thai  wfaicb  wonld  bt 
mcompatible  with  such  imention,  Heoce,  laasmocb  as  iaiec* 
stale  commerce,  consisiing  in  the  tmnsportation,  purdiasc, 
sale  and  exchange  ot  commodiiles,  is  national  in  its  chatMtw 
and  must  be  governed  by  a  uniform  system,  so  long  aa  riingmii 
docs  not  pua any  law  to  regulate  ll,otallowlngtheatues  10  to  do. 
it  theteby  Indicates  its  Drill  that  nich  commerce  shall  be  free  ud 
untrammdled."  Hie  opinioo  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  ^ierw 
V.  fftm  Hanpskire  was  therefore  in  pan  overruled  and  the  Iowa 
law  in  so  far  as  it  appUed  to  tbe  sale  in  the  original  padugea  of 
liquors  shipped  in  from  another  state  wa»  pronounced  nncoa* 
nhutiooal.  Asftooflicqoenoeof  lhisdedslon,CongR«,  in  rSgok 
passed  the  WQaon  Act  providing  that  alt  fermented,  distilled,  or 
oiber  inioiicaiing  liquors  or  Uquids  transported  Into  any  state 
or  Territory  for  use,  consumption,  sale  or  storage  therein  shoukl, 
even  thou^  in  tbe  original  packages,  be  tiAject  to  tbe  poHoe 
lawi  of  the  sutc  or  Territory  totbeakmn  extent  as  thaw  produced 
within  the  state  or  Territory.  Even  with  this  act,  however,  « 
state  is  not  permitted  to  interfera  with  an  intetstate  ilil|iiiiiiil 
of  liquor  direct  to  tbe  consumer.' 

What  constitutes  an  original  package  wu  the  pciadpal 
question  In  Aiutin  v.  Ttmiutm*  which  wasdeddedin  Novembef 
iQoo.  The  general  assembly  of  Tennessee  had  in  this  case  niadi 
it  a  mivlemeanour  for  any  party  to  sell  or  to  bring  Into  tbesiau 
for  selling  or  giving  away  any  dgareltes.  The  defendant  had 
purchased  al  Durham,  North  Carolina,  a  quantity  of  dgaiettcs. 
They  were  packed  in  pasteboard  bairn  containing  ten  cigarettes 
each.  Tbe  boxes  were  then  placed  in  an  open  basket  and  in  tfala 
manner  the  cigaretlcs  were  delivered  at  the  defendui's  plaet 
of  business  in  Tennessee  where  he  sold  a  paduge  without 
breaking  It.  The  court  decided  against  the  defendant  bacauae  it 
hdd  thai  ihc  manner  of  transportation  was  evidently  tor  Iba 
purpose  of  evading  tbe  stale  law  and  thai  the  boxes  wem  not 
original  packages  within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  law,  and  in 
this  connexion  it  observed  that  "  Tbe  whole  theory  of  the  exemp- 
tion of  ibe  original  package  from  thooperationof  thesuietawaln 
based  upon  the  idea  thalihe  properly  is  imported  in  tbe  onStUuy 
form  in  which,  from  lime  to  lime  rmmemorial,  fore^  goods  bavf 
been  brought  into  iberonniry.  These  havegotie  at  once  into  tbe 
hands  of  the  wluriesale  dealers,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  o( 
breaking  the  package  and  dSstribuiIng  their  contents  among  tbe 
several  retail  dealers  throughout  the  state.  It  was  with  reference 
tothis  method  of  doingbusincKsihai  thedoctrineol  tbeexemptioa 
of  theoriginal  package  grew  up.  "  In  the  cose  of  fcAfUndwrger  v. 
Penntyhania,*  however,  ihe  court  derided  that  tbe  state  eC 
Pennsylvania  could  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  by  retaS 
when  it  had  been  shipped  from  Rhode  Island  in  packages  cmn 
taining  only  10  lb  each,  and  the  original  package  doctrine  baa 
been  sharply  criticized  because  of  tbe  difficulty  in  delenoimng 
what  constitutes  an  original  package  as  well  as  because  of  tbe 
con  flirt  between  thedocirincand  the  police  powers  of  tbe  several 
states.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  doarine  be  abandoned  and 
that  commodities  shipped  into  one  state  from  aootbcr  "  fae 
treated  just  like  other  goods  already  there  are  treated." 

See  J.  D.  Uhle,  "  The  Law  Covernins  an  Oriainal  Packife,"  is 
JTitAnifrua*  LatRnUUr,  vol.  (Phlladdphu.  1890):  SRacket 
ford  Miller.  "  The  Latest  Phaae  of  the  Orisinai  Package  Doctrine,* 
and  M.  M.  Townlty.  "  What  it  the  Oripnal  Porkm  Doctrinef 
both  in  Tkt  AmtridBt  Lam  Asios.  veL  oxv.  (St  Loumi  wOt 
atwi  F.  H.  Cooke,  Tht  Commurtt  Otaut  at  Ikt  Federal  CnuMWtM 
(New  Vork,  1908}. 


*  See  Vance  *.  W.  A-  Voodcrcook  Company,  tJO  US.  438. 
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OHBinu, « toM  tnd  «pl»copdieeof  Mstrm  Sptlo,  In  the 
province  <A  Alictntc:  ij  id.  N.E.  of  Murda  uid  aiwut  15  m. 
fn»  Uw  HcditcnaiMu  So,  o>  tkt  Uiircu>Ekh«  nilmjr. 
hp.  (1900)  aS.S3a  Oribndk  h  Amixd  is  ft  bMUtfol  and 
acwdincly  fvtUe  Itmrta,  or  incl  of  Uilify  culiivaicd  bad, 
•t  tb«  foot  of  a  liiBcstoiK  btidge,  and  00  boib  aide*  of  the  rivet 
Segnta.  vbidi  dividn  the  dtjr  into  two  part*,  Rofg  and  San 
Aagmbt,  and  ia  ipaiuied  by  two  biidga.  Tban  ate  imafna 
of  a  HfloiMi  fact  an  tfe*  hfll  canuBdini  Uw  jtom;  and  the 
■onb  iitemjp— the  Pwru  dd  Colefio — b  a  fine  lofty  atch, 
nraMnuited  by  an  anblematic  statue  aod  the  dty  eimi.  The 
Boat  promkMBt  biul4ti>S*  nre  the  cpiacopal  palace  (1733),  with 
a  (rootage  of  600  fU;  the  (own  houae  (1843),  coatalnins  ioi< 
portaat  aichivca;  and  the  cathcdid,  ft  anall  Gothic  atiucture 
boilt  on  the  rite  of  a  limner  aKaqttc  io  the  14th  ccnlnry,  and 
CDlargtd  and  taatdeasix  raiored  ia  1819.  The  ODivenity  of 
Orihoda,  founded  in  1568  by  the  aichbiihop  of  Valencia,  was 
doaed  in  1835,  part  of  the  levenue  beinc  applied  to  the  Mpport 
af  a  GoOcit  aOUated  to  the  tiaivenily  of  Vakncia.  Boidea 
■unwrow  primary  acbooto  there  are  a  theok^al  aeniDaiy 
and  a  ooraial  schooL  The  tnule  in  fruit,  cereals,  op  and  wise 
ii  conadenble.  There  are  also  tanneries,  dye-worka  and  manu- 
facture* of  Hilt,  iiaen  and  wooUea  fabrics,  leather  and  starch. 

OrUnwla  was  captmed  by  the  Hoots  in  713,  and  retaken  by 
Janes  I.  of  Arason,  for  bb  father-in-law  Alphonso  of  Castile, 
in  116$.  It  was  tacked  during  the  disturbances  al  (he  beginiiing 
of  tbe  rrign  of  Charies  V.  (i5»),  and  again  in  the  War  of  Succea- 
don  (1T06).  Local  annals  spedaUy  mention  the  plague  of  1648, 
Ibc  AmkI  at  1051  and  the  eatthquakeof  1819. 

OBIUJA.  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  Shncoe  coonty,  Ontario, 
Cinads,  situated  84  m.  N.  of  Toronto,  on  Lake  CoucUrhing 
and  on  the  Grartd  Ttunk  railway.  Pop.  <iooi)  4907.  It  b  a 
tavoarite  sununer  resort,  and  has  steamboat  oommuaication 
with  other  ports  on  Lakes  SUncoe  and  CouchkUng.  It  cmtains 
an  asylun  nafattained  by  the  provincial  govermnent;  also  saw 
and  grist  miUs  and  iron  foundries. 

ORUOOO,  a  river  in  the  north  of  South  America,  falling 
wrth-esst  Into  the  Atlantic  between  60'  30'  and  6a*  30*  W.  It 
b  appiotiniatdy  ijeo  m.  long,  bnt  it  is  several  hundred  nOes 
longer  if  measured  by  Its  Cuaviare  branch.  Lyfaig  south  and 
east  of  ibe  main  stream  is  a  vast,  densely  forested  regian  called 
Vcnezudan  Guiana,  diversified  by  ranges  <A  low  mountains, 
irreguUr  broken  ridges  and  granitic  muses,  whidi  define  the 
ODoiscs  of  many  unnplorcd  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco, 

In  1498,  Columbus,  when  exploring  the  Gulf  of  Firia,  wbkh 
tecdvct  a  large  part  of  the  outfiow  of  the  Orinoco,  noted  the 
freshness  of  Its  waters,  but  made  no  examination  of  their  origin. 
The  caiavds  of  Ojeda  which,  in  1499,  fdlowed  almost  the  same 
tncL  aa  that  of  Cohimbui,  pnriiably  passed  ia  sight  of  me  or 
more  of  the  mouths  of  ^e  Oiinoco.  The  first  to  explore  any 
portion  of  the  mlghly  river  wss  the  reckless  and  daring  adven- 
turer Ordax.  In  his  expedition  (iS3i-i53>}  he  entered  its 
principal  outlet,  the  Boca  de  Navios,  and,  at  the  cost  of  many 
Eves,  fticedded  to  the  junction  of  the  HeU  with  Uie  parent 
stream.  Tvm  Ordax  iip  to  recent  times  the  Orinoco  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  voyages  of  discovery,  induding  those  in  quest 
«f  El  Dorado,  and  some  sdentific  surveys  have  been  made, 
especially  among  its  upper  waters,  by  Jos£  Solano  and  Diaz  de 
h  Furate  of  the  Spanish  boundary  tine  commission  of  Ytunlaga 
and  Solano  (1757-1763),  Humboldt  (1800)  and  MIchdena  y 
Xojas  (1855-1857).  Ibe  last  ascended  to  the  Hawaca,  a  point 
about  170  m.  above  the  noitbern  entr<uicc  to  the  Casiqulare 
canal,  and  then  a  few  miles  up  the  Mawaca.  A  little  knowledge 
about  its  sources  above  tbese  poinU  wss  pven  by  the  savages 
to  de  la  Fucntcin  1759  and  to  Mcndoza  in  1764,  and  we.irealso 
indebted  to  Humboldt  for  some  vague  data. 
'  At  the  date  of  the  discovery,  the  Orinoco,  like  the  Amazon, 
bore  diflcrest  names,  according  to  those  of  the  tribes  occupying 
its  margins.  The  conquislador  Ordaz  found  that,  at  its  mouth. 
It  was  caOed  \ht  Urisparia,  this  being  the  name  of  the  tMtqm 
€t  the  tfOw  thcce.  The  Caribs,  holding  a  certain  section  of  the 
rtm.  named  It  the  Ibiiiaooo,  oomiptcd  by  the  Spaniards  bito 


Orinoco.   It  was  bibwn  to  other  ttibct  as  the  Bamieftn  and 

Io  others  as  the  Maragnaca.  The  Cabres  caUed  it  the  nutgna, 
because  It  fkioded  such  a  vast  aiea  of  country. 

The  odndpal  aflhent  of  tha  Orinocs  from  the  Culana  dMrfct 
b  the  Vemoari,  the  bead-watm  of  wMeh  ait  abo  unknown.  It 
is  an  iBportant  stream,  which,  ruttning  soutb-w«t.  joins  the  Oifaeeo 
about  go  nu  above  iu  Guavtare  branch.  Two  other  bfgttribuiarbs 
of  the  (Xinoco  flow  north  from  tbe  interior  of  thbnystmousGnbiia 
n^tm.  the  Cam  and  tha  Csooni.  The  lonsar  tau  raeendy  been 
explored  by  Andrt,  who  foond  b  greatly  ohaMled  by  falls  and 

rapids ;  the  btter  b  aboat  too  m.  long,  400  of  wUch  aft  BHn  or  Im 

navigable. 

Suuth  of  the  Cuaviare,  as  far  as  the  dtvortium  aguantm.  betwwa 
it  and  ihe  Rio  Negro  branch  of  the  Amaion.  the  country  b  dry  and 
Ofily  partially  swept  by  moist ure-laden  winds,  bo  that  fvw  streams  of 
moment  are  found  in  its  ■ovthem  drainase  area;  but  north  of  it, 
ai  far  aa  C*  39'  N.,  Ihe  north-fast  trade  winds,  which  have  escaped 
conitcnsation  in  the  hot  lower  vallcv  of  the  Orinoro,  lioat  against  the 
cold  castorn  slopes  of  the  lofty  Colomliian  Andi''.,  and  ceasele»ly 
pour  down  such  van  volumes  of  water  that  ^tmoat  countlew 
•trcams  which  (low  across  the  plains  of  CnlnniUia  ind  we  Item 
VeneiucLi  are  taxed  beyond  Iheir  capacity  (o  carry  ii  to  the  Orinoco, 
sad  for  several  monlhs  of  the  year  they  flood  tens  of  thounndaul 
square  milci  of  (he  rlisiriris  thev  traverse.  Among  thcje  tbe  Apure, 
Airauca,  Mcta  and  Cuaviare  hulJ  ibL-  Urtt  rank. 

The  Apure  is  foniKd  by  two  great  rivers,  the  Uribante  sitd  Sarsrv, 
The  former,  which  titf  in  the  Sem  de  McrMa,  which  overlooks  the 
Lake  of  Maracaibo.  has  16  large  affluents;  Ibe  latter  has  hs  sources 
near  the  Colombian  dty  of  Pamplona,  and  they  aie  onlvKparatcd 
from  the  basin  of  the  nver  Magdslena  tiy  the  Orientat  "  Andean 
rann.  From  the  Uribanle-Sarafe  junctieo  to  the  Orinoco  the  length 
oi  the  Apure  i*  645  m.,  of  whkb  Codstd  makes  tbe  doubtful  claim 
that  364  are  navigable,  foe  there  are  sooie  troublesome  raptda  114  m. 
above  it*  mouth,  where  the  Apure  U  3  m.  wide.  The  oomerous 
affluenti  which  enter  it  from  the  nonh  water  the  beautifut  eaatera 
and  MKithcni  slopes  of  the  McfUa,  Camboso  and  Caracas  mountala 
mngei.  A  few  of  them  are  navipbb  for  a  short  dlMance;  ammw 
thcM  the  mart  important  b  the  manyarmcd  Portugueia,  oa  the 
main  route  south  from  th«  Caribbean  coaat  to  the  llanct.  A  few 
larRC  streams  enter  the  lower  Apare  from  the  loiith,  but  they  are 
fnquently  entangled  In  bteral  canaK  due  to  tbe  sligin  elevation  of 
the  plains  above  sca-Ievd.  tbe  waten  of  the  ApUTc,  especbUy 
during  Hood  time,  having  opened  a  great  number  of  eoMot  before 
reaching  the  Orinoco. 

The  Oriental  "  Andes  of  Colombia  rive  tnrth  to  another  great 
aflluent  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Araoca,  wkxh  mon  reaches  the  |Aain 
au'l  j].irallels  the  Apure  oa  the  south.  Peres  says  that  the  Sarai* 
brii^Lh  uf  the  Apure  has  formed  a  pganlic  dajn  sctoas  its  owa 
cour^'  by  prodigious  quantities  of  trees,  brush,  vines  and  roots, 
and  thw.  impounding  its  own  waters,  has  cut  a  new  chaund  IO 
the  southn^rd  across  the  lowlands  and  joiocd  the  Arauca,  from 
which  the  Sarare  may  be  reached  ia  (oiall  craft  and  aaceoded  to 
tbe  vicinity  ol  Pamplona.  The  Arauca  ia  navigabb  for  laige  boats 
and  barges  up  to  the  Andes,  and  by  mil  to  its  middle  course.  Ia 
flao<ls,  unable  to  cany  the  additional  water  contributed  by  the 
Sarirc,  it  ovw4oWs,ita banks, and  by  levcral  caMoj  gives  hsaurtdas 
to  iIk;  Cipia^mt-^tima,  aboot  iS  m.  farther  south,  joins  Ot 
Orinoco. 

TbeMetaisknovnassuchfromtfaanobaof  two  Andean  streams, 
the  Negro  and  Humadea,  wludi  rbeaear  Bogot&.  At  their  junction. 
700  ft.  above  sea-level,  it  b  looo  ft.  wltb  and  7  ft.  deep  in  the  dry 
season,  but  in  Aood  the  Meta  rises  30  ft.  It  b  navigabb  up  to  the 
old  "  Apoetadero,"  about  190  m.  above  its  mouth,  bnt  laiuKDe*  may 
ascend  It,  is  the  wet  seaaon,  about  goo  m.,  to  tbe  junction  of  tbsNepo 
with  the  Humadca.  In  the  tby  season,  however,  it  bobrttnetedpy 
iccfs,  mndbaaki.  shallows,  snags,  trees  aod  floatinc  dmbm-  nmn  iw 
"  Apostadero"  up.  so  that  even  canoes  fi.nd  hi  ascent  tUneuRi  WUft 
nvage  hordes  iIohk  its  banks  add  to  the  dangers  to  be  encountered. 

The  Gimviarc  is  itic  next  f^rcat  western  tributary  (A  the  Orinoca 
Eugcnio  Alva ra do,  a  Spanish  commiidoncr  for  the  tmumbiy 
dehmitation  of  Colombia  with  Brazil  in  1759.  informed  the  viceroy 
at  Bogoti  that  the  rivers  Arivari  and  Cuayabcro  rise  between 
Neiva  end  Popayan,  and  unite  to  take  the  composite  name  irf 
Cuaviare.  In  ihr-v  umci  they  called  it  Citnibari.  or  Guayuan. 
TheGuaviaio  .il  1.  ^.c-n  m.  lonp.  01  uhirh  300  arc  called  navigaUt, 
although  iMt  Iio;  liiiiu  ub  struct  ions.  I13  upper  poition  lias  nuiAy 
rapids  and  falls.  Tbe  banks  are  forested  tfarouKfaout,  and  the  river 
is  interted  by  numerona  alligators,  so  ferocious  that  they  attadr 
caaoes.  Two-thhtb  of  tbe  way  up,  it  recrives  its  Arisri  tributary 
from  the  oorth-wcst,  which  is  navigabb  for  large  boots.  Near  its 
mouth  the  Cuaviare  it  joined  by  tta  great  aoutb-westcm  affluent,  the 
Vnirida.  Above  its  ramd  of  Mariapiri,  iBo  m.  up,  this  stream  runs 
■wiftly  through  a  rougn  countiy,  but  for  a  long  distance  is  a  eucces- 
•lon  of  lakes  and  ahalW,  overflowed  areaa.  lu  head-waters  do  not 
reach  the  Andca. 

Betwsen  tbe  Guavisre  and  tbe  MeU  the  Chinoco  b  obstructed  by 
the  famous  Maqiurcs  cataract,  where,  in  several  channel^  It  breaks 
tbroygh  a  gianite  spur  of  tbe  Cmana  Ughlands  for  a  length  of  about 
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4  in.,  with  ■  total  fkll  of  abmt  40  ft-t  and'thcn,  after  paaring;  two 
minor  rarit.  teachea  tbe  Atum  rapid*,  where  it  plunges  thcough  a 
•ucceasioo  of  gorgei  for  a  distance  of  about  6  m.,  winding  among 
ronfuMd  maases  of  gianite  boulden,  and  fading  about  30  ft.  At 
the  nMHth  of  the  Mcca  it  is  about  i  n.  wide,  but  as  it  flow*  north- 
rnrda  it  increaaet  itt  width  until,  at  the  point  where  it  recnve*  its 
ApuR  affluent,  it  is  over  3  m.  wide  in  the  dry  eeaton  and  about 
7  m.  in  flooda.  It  rim  31  ft.  at  Cariben,  but  at  the  Anioature,  or 
nanowa,  where  the  livcr  i*  but  800  ft.  wide,  the  diffcreDce  between 
and  low  river  i«  so  ft.,  and  was  even  60  in  1891. 
The  Orinoco  find*  its  way  to  the  oecan  tlvoash  a  delta  of  about 
joo  m.  araa.  w  llttlo  above  Ka  level  that  Riuch  of  it  ia  periodically 
flooded.  The  river  is  ttavigabic  for  large  stearoera  up  to  the  raudal 
or  rapid  ol  Cariben.  700  m.  from  the  aea.  and  to  whbin  6  ra.  of  the 
BOUtW o(  the  Meta.  Maintainins  itaeastera  course  frotn  the  Apure, 
the  main  stieam  finds  its  way  along  the  southern  »de  of  the  deha, 
where  it  is  called  the  Corosimi  river,  and  enters  the  sea  at  the  Boca 
Craode:  but  In  fioat «(  the  Tottola  iilaod.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Corwimi  and  tw  m.  from  tba  sea.  it  throws  northwards  to  the 
Gulf  of  Paria  another  great  ann  which,  about  too  m.  long,  and 
known  as  the  Rio  Vagre,  bounds  the  western  side  of  the  delta.  £11 
r«Kto  to  tbe  gulf  the  Vagre  sends  across  the  delta,  east  and  north,  two 
eoAof  or  canals  of  conridetable  volume,  called  the  Macareo  and 
CuicuiiNL  The  delta  is  alM  cut  into  many  irregutar  divisions  by 
other  canals  which  derive  their  flow  from  its  great  boundary  rivers, 
the  Corosinii  and  Vagre,  and  its  numerous  islands  and  vast  swamps 
are  covered  with  a  dense  vegetation.  The  Boca  Grande  outlet 
is  the  deepest,  and  is  the  main  navigable  entrance  to  the  Orinoco  at 
all  teuons,  the  muddy  bar  usually  maintaining  a  depth  of  16  ft. 

Tbe  Spuiish  conqtiislador  and  bis  descendants  have  not  been 
a  blessing  to  the  basin  of  the  Oiinooo.-  AU  tbqr  can  bout  of  is 
UwdntmctionofitspopiilatioB  ind  pR»diicti,iothtttba&iitnber 
nt  Inhabitants  of  ooe  of  U»  richest  vaBeyt  in  tlte  worid  b  less 
to-day  than  it  was  (bur  centuries  ago.  The  entire  river  trade 
csnttes  upon  O'udad  Bolivar,  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco, 
373  m.  above  its  mouth.  Tba  only  other  river  port  of  any 
importance  is  San  Femanilo,  on  tlw  Apuie.  It  is  s  stopi^- 
poEot  for  the  indi^ait  steamer  traffic  of  the  valley,  which  is 
prindpalljr  cmfined  to  the  Apura  and  lower  Orinoco.  It 
occupies,  however,  bnt  a  few  small  steam  craft.  TberD  is  steam 
oimnexion  btiween  Ciudad  Bolivir  and  tbe  island  of  IVinidad. 
Cattle  an  earned  bj  vessds  bom  Um  vaUqr  to  tbe  ndghbonring 
foreign  colonies,  and  a  few  local  steamos  do  a  coasting  trade 
between  tbe  river  and  tbe  Caribbean  ports  of  Venesuda.  A 
transit  trade  with  Colombis,  via  the  Meta  river,  has  been  carried 
on  by  two  small  steamers,  but  subject  to  interruptions  from 
political  causes.  (G.  E.  C.) 

ORIOU  (0.  Fr.  Oriol,  Lat.  mrerfMs),  the  name  once  applied 
to  a  bird,  from  its  golden  colouring-Hhe  Oriolta  gaiiala  ol 
Linnaeus — but  now  commonly  tised  in  a  much  wider  sense. 
The  golden  oriole,  which  is  the  type  of  the  Fazterine  family 
Oriolidae,  is  a  far  bom  uncommon  spring- visitor  to  the  British 
Islands,  but  has  very  rarely  bred  there.  On  the  continwt  oft 
Europe  it  b  ft  well-known  if  not  an  abundant  bird,  and  its  lange 
in  summer  extend*  so  far  to  the  east  as  Irkutsk,  while  in  winter 
it  b  found  in  Natal  and  Damarainnd.  In  India  it  is  replaced 
by  a  closely  allied  form,  O.  kmndao,  the  mango-bird,  cbicfiy 
(fistinguishable  by  the  mole  possessing  a  black  streak  behind 
as  well  as  in  front  of  the  eye;  and  both  in  Asia  and  Africa  are 
Kv^al  other  species  more  or  less  resembling  0.  tatbula,  but  some 
depart  consideraUy  from  that  type,  assuming  a  black  head,  or 
even  a  glowing  crimson,  instead  of  the  ordinary  ydlow  coIouTing, 
while  otben  again  remain  constant  to  the  dingy  type  of  plumage 
which  charactcrlies  the  female  of  the  more  normal  form.  Among 
these  last  are  the  ^>erTant  species  of  the  gttHip  UiMtUs  or 
Mimeta,  belonging  to  the  Australian  Region,  respecting  which 
A.  R.  Wallace  pointed  out,  first  In  the  Zoological  Society's 
Prtxeedings  (1863,  prK  36-38},  and  afterwards  in  his  Malay 
Arekipdago  (ii.  pp.  150-153),  the  very  curious  signs  of  "  mimi- 
cry "  (see  HoHET-UTu).  It  b  a  singular  drcnmstiince  that 
thu  group  Uimla  first  received  its  name  from  P.  P.  King 
(Stmejr,  6v.  Atat^ia,  &.  417)  under  the  belief  that  the  birds 
onnposing  It  bdonged  to  the  famOy  Mdiphagidae,  which  had 
assumed  the  appearance  of  orioles,  whereas  Wallace's  investiga^ 
tions  tend  Co  show  that  the  iim'tation  (unconsciou*,  <rf  coarse) 
b  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  The  external  ^mibritr  of  the 
ifjmto  m4  the  Tn^itrk^adua  of  the  idudofBotuu,  one 


of  the  Mduccas,  b  perfectly  wonderful,  and  faas  again  and  igA 
deceived  some  of  the  best  oniitbologists,  though  the  birds  sia 
structurally  far  apart.  Another  genus  which  has  been  refened 
to  tha  Orielidat,  and  may  here  be  mentioned,  is  SfkKctkent, 
peculiar  to  the  Australian  Region,  and  distinguiababte  from  tht 
more  norotal  orioks  by  a  bare  space  round  the  eye.  Oimlcs 
are  shy  and  restless  birds,  frequenUng  gardens  and  woods,  and 
living  out  tittecU  and  fruit.  The  nest  b  pocket-shaped,  of  baik, 
grass  and  fibres,  and  tbe  egp  are  iriiile  or  nlnMKHcaloufed 
with  dark  spots.  The  "  American  orioles  "  (see  Iciesdb)  bdong 
to  a  diSerent  Passerine  family,  the  icteridae,  (A.  N.) 

ORIOH  (or  Ouioh),  in  Creek  mythcrit^,  m  of  Hyriew 
(E^Kinymus  of  Hyria  in  Doeotb),  or  of  Poseidon,  a  mi^ty  faunter 
of  great  beauty  md  gigantic  atpmgtb,  peihaps  correqioDding 
to  the  "  wild  huntsman  "  <rf  Tsntonlc  mythology.  He  a  abo 
sometitDes  represented  as  sprung  from  the  earth.  He  was  the 
favourite  of  Eos,  the  dawn-goddess,  who  loved  him  and  canvd 
him  off  to  Deks;  but  the  gods  were  ongiy,  and  would  not  be 
an>eased  till  Artemis  slew  h^  with  her  arrows  {Odjtscy,  v.  1 11). 
According  to  other  accounts  sriiich  attribute  Orion's  death 
to  Arlemts,  the  goddess  hetsdf  loved  him  and  was  deceived 
by  tbe  angry  Apollo  into  shooting  him  by  mtatokei  or  he  paid 
the  penalty  of  offering  violence  to  her,  1^  of  choUcnging  her 
to  a  contest  of  quoi^4browing  (ApoUodonts  L  4;  H^aus. 
Pott.  tubm.  a.  34;  Horace,  Oda,  iii.  4,  71).  In  another  logeatl 
be  was  bliitded  OeocqNon  of  Chioa  for  having  vMated  his 
doughtK  Heraps;  hut  having  made  hb  way  to  the  place  wbare 
the  sun  rose,  be  recovered  hb  sight  (Hyginus,  Icc  dL;  Piknheniua, 
Erotica,  30).  He  afterwards  retired  to  Crete,  wbm  he  liv«d 
the  life  of  a  hunter  with  Artemb;  but  having  threatened  to 
ntenninate  alt  living  craaturea  on  tbe  island,  he  was  killed  by 
the  bite  of  n  aeoqiion  sent  by  tbe  euUi^MldcM  (Ovid.  Fasts 
V.  537).  Su  the  lower  worid  Us  shade  k  seen  by  Odysseus 
driving  the  wild  beasts  before  him  as  he  hod  done  oa  earth 
(Odytaey,  xi  57a).  After  hb  death  he  was  changed  into  tba 
constdUtion  which  b  called  by  bb  name.  It  took  the  ftnni 
of  a  wanlor,  veuiag  »  girdle  of  thne  sUit  ud  a  Boa^  sUb. 
and  cairying  a  dub  aiul  a  swonL  When  It  tose  cariy  it  was 
a  sign  of  summer;  when  late,  of  winter  and  stonqr  waatha; 
when  it  rose  about  midni^t  it  heiaUed  the  seuon  ttf  viuace^ 

See  KOentsle,  Ober  He  Jtmusfn  der  Criiehen  (1897).  and  fcb 
article  in  Roscher't  LexUun;  he  dwws  that  in  the  cMest  lemd 
Orion  the  coostelUtion  and  Orion  tbe  hero  are  quite  distinct,  withoot 
deciding  which  was  the  eariter  conception.  Tbe  attempt  sometimes 
nude  to  attribute  an  astronomical  origin  to  the  mytbi  connected 
with  his  name  is  unsuccessful,  except  in  the  case  of  Orion's  pursuit 
ofPleioneand  herdaughtets  Uee  Plbiaiw^  and  hb  death  from  the 
biteof  the  scorpion;  tec  also  Co.  MQller,  f/nae  Dadaht  SckriJUn, 
ii.  (1848);  O.  Gruppc,  Gntekitdu  Uytkoi^ie,  ii.  pp.  945,  953; 
Preller-K<rt)ert,  Grieckitcke  ifylhelogu  (1894).  pp.  44(^54;  C^imra, 
Teulome  Ujfikalofy  (Eng.  txaos.,  1S83),  ii.  p.  736,  iiL  p.  94K. 

In  Attrmtn^.—Tht  oonstdlation  Orion  b  mentioned  by 
Homer  (.11.  xviiL  486,  zziL  39;  Od,  v.  374),  and  ^lo  bi  the 
Old  Testamimt  (Amos  v.  8,  Job  Iz.  9).  The  Hebrew  name 
for  Orion  also  means  "  fool,"  in  reference  perhaps  to  a  mytho- 
logical atoiy  of  a  "  foolhardy,  heaven-duing  rcbd  who  was 
chained  to  the  sky  for  hb  impiety  "  (Driver).  For  the  As^riaa 
names  see  CoMsntUTiON.  Ptofamqr  catalogued  38  stars, 
lycho  Bnbe  4Z  and  Hevdins  63.  Oiion  b  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  constellations.  It  consists  of  three  staa  of  the  ist 
magnitude,  four  of  the  and,  and  many  of  inferior  magnitude, 
a  Orwms,  or  Betelgeusc,  b  a  blight,  yellowish-ied  star  of  varying 
magnitude  (0-5  to  1-4,  generally  o^).  p  Oriemt  or  Regd  b  t 
lit  magnitude  star,  t  Oriemu  or  BeUatrix,  and  k  Orionis  are 
stars  of  the  and  magnitude.  These  four  stars,  ta  the  order 
e>  0,  7,  *t  form  an  approximate  rectangle.  Three  coUinear 
stars  t,  «  and  8  Ononis  constitute  the  "  belt  of  Orioo  e( 
these  c  the  central  star,  b  of  the  1st  fflignitiide,  <  of  tbe  rad, 
while  t  Orionis  b  a  fiiw  double  star,  hs  componeoti  having 
magnitudes  3  and  6;  there  b  also  a  bint  CMnpanion  of  magnitude 
10.  c  Orunis,  very  close  to  f  OrMMb,  b  a  very  fine  multifde  stir, 
described  by  Sir  William  Berschel  as  tsro  sets  of  treble  staiti 
awie  Stan  havs  been  levelled  IqrlBrfHtdaNQpa.  fOHMtb 
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■  Boltlpla  ttst,  situated  fai  the  fa«ous  ncbuhi  of  Otkn,  out 
«f  the  iBiMt  beautiful  In  the  heavens.   ^  Nebuu.) 

OUOM  tod  ORtra.  the  uuBes  of  •everel  Greek  grammtrians, 
fnqneatly  coafuud.  Hie  rolhnring  arc  tba  most  impoiiant. 
<i)  Orion  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  (stb  centuiy  a.o.),  the  teacher 
of  Rochu  the  nco-PlatonBt  and  of  Endoda,  the  wife  of  the 
jwutfa  TheodoBoa.  He  taught  at  Akxandna,  Caesarea  in 
Qpprfeeia  and  ByaaUiiB.  Me  waa  the  author  of  a  fxtiy 
coaDt  etymological  Lenoon  (cd;  F.  W.  Slutx,  iSw),  latsdy 
nedbytheoompilmoftheflyiiKi/agiaMi  ifafitm,  the  Etymato- 
peum  CudiMunt  and  other  similar  works,  a  coUcciion  of 
mazUna  in  three  boeki,  addreaecd  to  Eudoda,  «b»  aacribed 
to  him  Iqr  Suidaa,  Mill  eaiiu  In  a  Warum  MS.  (>)  On»  vS 
Uikl«,  who,  acGording  t«  Rfutchl,  flourahed  not  btcr  than  the 
and  centuiy  hJO.,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Herodian  and  a 
Sttle  Junior  to  ^fynichus  (accnrdlng  to  Rcltzenstein  be  was 
a  cofilempoiary  of  Orion).  His  chief  worics  were  treatises  on 
enhognphyi  on  AtlielsniB,  written  in  oppotillon  to  Huynichui, 
«B  the  names  of  nations. 

Set  F.  RitKhl.  DtOnA  Oriom  CemmtnlaHt  (18^) ;  R.  Rcitien- 
Kein.  Cackle  itr  tntckudttn  EipMUfflu  (1897}.  and  «nicte 
"  Orioa  "  ta  Smiih'a  Duttonary  ^  Ctwik  mnd  Sman  Bw^aphy. 

OKISKAMT,  a  vilbge  of  Oneida  county.  New  Yortc,  U.S.A., 
about }  m.  N  W.  of  Utua.  Fc^.  about  800.  OriikaBy  is  served 
\rj  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  railway.  Tbeie  are 
T—iUaKU  itoa.  werlcs  and  a  manufactory  of  paper  maken'  felts 
here.  In  a  ravine,  about  1  m.  west  of  Orbkony,  was  fon^ 
00  the  <kh  of  August  1777  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  an  important 
min<»  engagement  of  tlie  American  War  of  Independenob 
Ob  the  4tli  of  August  Cen.  Nichdas  HctlUmer,  who  had  been 
aAaadiA.  the  Tyrcme  county  (New  York)  oulitia  ra  1775,  and 
had  been  made  a  brigadier-general  of  the  staCe  miKtia  in  1776; 
had  gathered  about  Soo  militiamen  at  Fort  Dayton  (on  the  site 
iofthe present Herkimer.New York) for thcrelief of  Fort  Sdiuyler 
fice  Roue,  N.Y.)  then  besieged  by  British  and  Indians  under 
ColondBviy  St  Leger  and  Joseph  Biaitt.  On  the  6th  General 
Bahiaer'a  force,  on  Its  march  to  Fort  Schtqder,  was  ambuthed 
by  a  force  of  Briti^  under  Sir  John  J«duson  and  Indians  under 
josepli  Brant  in  the  ravine  above  mentioned.  The  rear  portion 
gf  Ueifclmer't  troops  escaped  from  the  trap,  hot  were  punned 
Igribe  Indians,  and  many  of  thm  wen  enreitaken  and  killed. 
Between  the  remainder  and  the  BrttU  and  Indians  there  was 
a  desperate  hand-to-hand  conflict,  interrupted  by  a  vident 
thondentonn,  with  no  quarter  shown  by  either  ndc.  On 
heaiinif  the  foing  near  Fort  Schuyler  (incident  to  a  sortie  by 
LieatrCtdond  Marinas  Wlletl)  the  Britkh  withdrew,  after 
iboHt  300  Americans  bad  been  killed  and  as  many  more  taken 
pnaaom,  Uie  loss  of  the  British  in  luDed  being  about  the  same. 
General  Herkimex  (who  had  advised  advancing  slowly,  awaiting 
i^nal  shou  snnoondng  the  sortie,  and  had  been  called  "  Tory  " 
aad  "  onwud  "  in  oonsequeMc).  thon^  his  1^  bad  been  broken 
bf  »  dioc  at  the  b^nidng  of  the  action,  oontinned  to  dirca 
fitting  on  the  American  »de,  but  died  on  the  t6lh  of  August 
■s  a  cesnlt  of  the  domsy  amputation  of  his  leg.  The  batUe, 
though  indecisive,  had  an  important  influence  in  preventing 
St  Lccer  Inn  riferting  a  jnnctkm  with  Genetal  Bnrgnyne. 
The  bftttle&dd  is  maAed  ^  «  monnmmit  elected  in  1884. 

(iUtany.  IMS),  triSh  notes  Iw  W.  L.  Stone  and  1.  W.  pe  PeystM; 
PwUUatmu  of  the  Oneida  Hutoiical  Soaety,  vcL  L  (Utica.  N.Y., 
1177) :  and  Pbod»  S.  Cowen.  Th*  Btrkimers  and  SckuyUrt  (Albany, 
1903). 

OBIIU.  a  tract  «f  India,  in  Bengal,  consisting  of  a  British 
<BvisiMi  and  twenty-four  tributary  states.  The  htstorical  cafutal 
u  Cattack;  and  Furi,  with  its  ttmpk  of  J^annath,  is  worid- 
bmow.  Orissa  differs  from  the  test  of  Bengal  fat  being  under 
a  lo^onry  settlement  of  laad  iMenne.  A  new  atttkiBent 
far  a  Cenn  «I  thirty  years  was  emdoded  fn  1900^  estimated 
to  nise  the  total  land  revenue  by  more  than  one  half;  the 
greater  part  of  this  increase  being  levied  gradually  during  the 
fat  eleven  yean  of  the  term.  To  obviate  destructive  inun- 
teimm  and  fam^,  the  Orissa  system  of  eanata  has  heni  oon- 
■siKWd.  with  a  CBjAsl  outlay  of  iisady  two  milBaaa  ■Mflwg 


(See  HAWUtUH).  Hie  province  n  traversed  by  the  East  Coast 
railway,  which  was  opened  tfatougboui  from  Calcntta  to  Madras 
la  tgoi. 

The  DivisioM  OP  Orissa  oorabu  Of  the  five  digtricu  of  Cuttack,' 
Fun,  Bahsore,  Sambolpur  and  the  forfeited  state  of  AnguL 
Total  area  13,770  iq.  m.,  pop.  (igoi)  5,003,111,  showing  an 
increase  of  7%  in  the  decade.  According  to  the  census  of  igoi 
Uw  total  nnniber  of  persons  in  an  Intfia  spealdng  Oriya  was  more 
than  milHons,  showing  that  the  Dngtdstic  area  (extending 
into  Madras  «»!  the  Central  Provinces)  is  much  larger  than  the 
political  province. 

The  whole  of  Orissa  fs  holy  gtowtd.  On  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Bahanud  shrine  rises  after  shrine  fa  honour  of  Sivs,  the 
All-Destroyer.  On  leaving  the  stream  the  i^lgrim  enters  Jajpur, 
Ifteially  the  dty  of  sacrifice,  the  headquarters  of  the  region  of 
pilgiinuge  sacred  to  the  wife  of  the  All^Destroyer.  There  is 
not  a  fiscal  division  in  Orissa  without  its  oommunily  of  cenobitesj 
scarcely  a  village  without  cooseciated  lands,  and  not  a  sin^ 
ancient  IhmBy  that  has  not  devoted  its  best  acres  to  the  gods. 
Every  town  Is  filled  with  temples,  and  every  bamletjias  lis  shrines 
The  national  reverence  of  the  Hindus  for  holy  places  has  been 
for  ages  concentrated  on  Puri,  sacred  to  Vishnu  under  his  title 
of  Jagannath,  the  Lord  of  the  Wwtd.  Besides  its  coinous  waters 
supply  in  tine  of  high  flood,  Orissa  has  an  average  ninfsH 
of  6^  in.  per  annnm.  Nevertheless,  the  uncontrolled  state 
of  the  water-supply  has  sobjected  the  country  from  lime  im- 
memorial to  drou^ts  no  less  than  to  inundation.  TTius  the 
terrible  famine  of  1865-1866,  which  swept  away  one-fourth  of  tho 
entlrepopuUdofl,wasf6llowedin  i866byafloodwhich  destroyed 
crops  to  the  VslueofjC3,aoo,ooo.  Since  then  much  has  been  dono 
by  govcmment  to  husband  the  abundant  water-supply. 

The  early  history  of  the  kingdom  ol  Orissa  (Odra-dcsa),  as 
recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  temple  of  Jagannath,  is  largely 
mythical.  A  blank  in  the  records  from  about  50  b.c.  to  a.d.  319 
corresponds  to  a  period  of  Yavana  occupation  and  Buddhist 
tnfluence,  during  whtc*  the  numerous  rock  monasteries  of  Orissa 
were  excavated.  The  founder  of  the  Kcsari  or  Lion  dynasty, 
which  ruled  from  A.D.  474  to  1131,  is  said  to  have  restored  the 
worahfpof  Jagannadi.Rnd  tinder  this  Unc  the  great  Svaite  templo 
at  Bhavaneswar  was  constructed.  In  1133  a  new  fine  (the 
Gajapati  dynasty)  succeeded,  and  Vfabnn  took  the  place  of  Sva 
in  the  royal  wcnship.  This  dynasty  was  cxtingdshed  in  1531- 
1534,  and  in  1578,  after  half  a  century  of  war,  Orissa  became 
a  province  of  the  Mogul  empire.  It  nominally  passed  to  the 
British  In  1765,  by  the  Diwani  grant  of  Bengal,  Bhar  and 
Oiisia;  but  at  that  tine  it  was  occupied  by  the  MahratU 
njs  of  Nagpur,  from  whom  R  was  finally  conquered  in  1803. 

The  Tkisutaxy  States  ofOkissa,  known  also  as  the  Tributary 
Mahals,  or  the  Gnrhjats,  occupy  the  bills  between  the  Briti^ 
districts  and  the  Central  Provinces.  The  most  important  are 
Hayurbfaanj,  Keoojhar,  Dhcnkanal,  Baud  and  Nayagarh. 
In  1005  five  Oriya-speaking  states  (Bamra,  Rairakhol,  Sonpur, 
Patna  and  Kalahandi)  were  added  from  the  Central  Provinces 
and  two  (Gangpur  and  Bona!)  from  the  Chata  Nagpur  stales. 
This  made  the  total  area  18^046  sq.  to.  and  the  pop.  '(1901} 

Up  to  the  year  t888  some  doubt  cAled  as  to  the  actual 
position  of  the  Tributary  states  of  Orissa;  but  in  that  year  the 
secretary  of  stale  accepted  the  view  that  they  did  not  form  part 
of  British  India,  and  modified  powers  were  handed  over  to  the 
Oriiaa  diiri's  Under  the  control  of  a  mpeiintendent. 

See  &  W.  W.  Hunter,  (Mms  (IS73). 

0RI5TAN0,  a  town  and  arducpiscopal  see  of  Sardiiua,  situated 
13  ft.  above  sea-level,  about  3  m.  from  the  eastern  shore  of  a 
gulf  on  the  W.  coast,  to  which  it  ^ves  its  name,  and  59  m.  N. 
by  W.otCsgliatll^iaiL  1^(1901)7107.  The  town  preserves 
some  scanty  remains  of  the  mils  (dating  from  the  end  of  the  13th 
century),  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  two  gates,  ihe  Porta 
Manna,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  square  tower,  known  also  as  the 
Torre  S.  Cristoforo,  and  the  Porta  Marina.  The  houses  are 
htifdy  eoDstmcted  ^  sun-dried  bricks,  and  are  low,  so  that  the 
am  «( tha  town  to  eoBsidefafak  in  pnpottlMi  to  its  popidaioa. 
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Tbc  catberfraj  wu  reconitnicted  io  1743  in  tbo  buoqua  styk. 
and  scuity  tracn  of  Lha  origiiul  buikling  of  ibe  uth  century 
csist  (see  D.  Scanoin  Arle,  iqoi,  p.  359,  1903,  p.  is):and  aIso 
in  Stcria  itU'  arte  m  Sardegna  dJ  XI  al  XI V.  iecd»,  CagUah- 
S^Kari,  1907).  Some  sUiuctlcs  and  sculptured  ^bft  partly 
bclongjog  10  its  pulpti,  perhaps  the  work  of  Andre*  Ktano, 
have  been  found,  upon  tlw  reverse  side  of  two  of  the  sltbt  are 
SltU  older  reliefs  of  the  8tb  or  9tb  ceoluiyi  SO  that  the  slabs 
perhaps  originally  came  from  Tharros.  In  ihe  sacristy  b  some 
fine  silverwork.  The  chufch  of  S.  Fnncesco  also  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  ijth  ccniuiy,  but  has  been  altered  A  fine  uaiuc 
by  Nino,  son  of  Andrea,  is  preserved  here  Tm  m.  touth  of 
Otistano  u  the  village  of  S.  Ciustr,  with  a  beautiful  Romanesque 
church  of  the  Pisan  period  dedicated  to  this  saint  (D  Scano, 
BcUdlino  deU'  arU,  Feb.  1907,  p  8),  containing  several  antique 
columns.  It  wasonce  an  independent  episcopal  see.  Tbelagoons 
on  tbo  coast  are  full  of  fish,  but  are  a  cause  of  malaria.  The 
CBvinns  are  fertite,  and  a  quantity  of  garden  produce  is  grown, 
while  good  wine  (verntucia)  is  also  made,  and  also  ordinary 

Sttery  io  considerable  quantities,  supplying  most  of  the  island 
«  bridge  crossing  the  river  Tiiso,  a  Utile  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  over  300  ft.  long,  with  five  arches,  took  ibe  place,  tn  1870, 
«(  an  old  one  which  is  said  to  have  been  of  RoBian  oiiipn.  A 
m.  south  of  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  the  landing-place  for 
shipping.  The  large  orange  groves  of  Mills  lie  13  m.  N  of 
Orittaoo  at  the  base  of  Monte  Ferrii,  where  ibey  are  thdiered 
from  the  wind.  The  finest  belong  to  iho  Marcbae  Bojrl,  whout 
plantation  contains  some  500,000  orange  and  lemon  trees.  The 
Inhabitants  of  Mills  manufacture  reed  baskets  and  mats,  which 
they  sell  throughout  Sardinia. 

Oristano  occuinea  the  site  of  the  Roman  Olhocm,  the  ptunt  at 
which  the  inland  road  and  the  coast  nnd  from  Carales  to  Turrls 
LiUsonIs  bifurcated,  bva  olbenrise  aa  unimvoriant  place, 
overshadowed  by  Thanos.  The  medieval  town  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  tojo.  It  was  the  scat  from  the  nth  century 
onwards  of  the  pudid  (judges)  of  Arborea,  one  of  the  four 
division  <rf  the  island.  Almoat  the  last  of  these  judges  was 
Eleowm  (1347-1403);  after  her  death  OiistADO  became  the  seat 
of  a  marquisate,  which  was  suj;q>ressed  in  1478.  llie  frontier 
castles  of  Monrtale  and  Sanluri,  some  30  and  30  m.  respectively 
to  the  S.S.E.,  were  the  scene  of  much  fighting  between  tlw 
Angoneso  govenunent  and  the  pvdiei  aad  marqaises  of  Arborea 
In  ^e  i4tb  and  15th  centuries.  (T  A*.) 

ORITA  (properly  Ofiyd),  the  Aryan  language  of  Odra  or 
Orissa  io  India.  It  Is  the  vernacular  not  only  of  that  province 
but  also  of  the  adjoining  districts  and  native  states  of  Madras 
and  of  the  Central  Provinces.  In  igoi  it  wasqxiken  by  9,687,439 
people.  It  is  closely  related  to  Bengali  and  Assamese,  and  with 
them  and  with  Bihari  it  forms  the  Eosteni  Croup  of  the  Indo- 
Aryan  vernaculars.    See  Bengau. 

ORIZABA  (Aztec,  CiUaUeptU,  "  star  mountain  "),  an  extinct 
or  dormant  volcano,  on  the  boundary  between  the  Mexicanstatcs 
of  Pucbla  and  Vera  Cru2  and  very  nearly  on  the  19th  parallel. 
It  rises  from  the  south-eastern  margin  ol  tbc  great  Mexican 
plateau  to  an  elevation  of  1SJ14  ft.,  according  to  Scovril  and 
Bunsen's  measurements  in  1891-1891,  or  18,150  and  18,109  ft- 
according  to  other  authorities,  and  18,701  {5700  metres)  by  the 
Comittfin  Ccogrifica  Eiploradora.  It  is  the  highest  peak  in 
Mexico  and  tbe  second  highest  in  North  America.  Its  upper 
timber  line  is  about  13.500  ft.  above  sea-Icvel,  and  Hans  Gadow 
found  patches  of  apparently  permanent  snow  at  as  devation  of 
I4i40o  ft.  on  its  S.E.  side  in  1901.  The  fim  ascent  of  Orizaba 
was  made  by  Reynolds  and  Maynard  in  1S4S,  since  when  other 
successful  attempts  have  been  made  and  many  failures  have  been 
recorded.  Its  lost  eruptive  period  was  1545-1 566,  and  the  volcano 
b  now  considered  to  be  extinct,  although  Humboldt  records  that 
smoke  was  seen  issuing  from  its  summit  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  iglh  century 

ORIZABA  (Indian  name  Akmaiata^pm,  pleasant  waters), 
a  city  of  Mexico  in  the  state  of  Vera  Crus,  8a  m.  by  tail  W.S.W 
of  the  port  of  Vera  Crua.  (1900)  33,894.  including  a  large 

pcrreniago  of  Indians  and  half-brwida.  7^  Meiicaa  caitway 


affords  frequent  communicttioo  with  the  City  of  Meako  mtA 
Vera  Crua,  and  a  short  line  Ul  »>■)  connects  with  Ingaua.  a* 
tndusthal  viUago.  Orizaba  stands  in  a  fertile,  woU-waund, 
and  ikhly  wooded  valley  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Oneual,  40>S 
ft.  above  sca-levd,  and  about  iS  m.  S.  of  tbe  snow-crawnrtl 
volcano  that  bears  its  name  It  has  a  mild,  humid  awl  heukbf  ul 
climato.  The  public  edifioos  Include  the  parish  cbwch  of  Su 
Migud,  a  chamber  of  commercot  a  handsome  theatre,  and  oono 
hospitals.  The  diy  is  the  centre  of  a  nch  agricultural  regioo 
which  produce*  sugar,  mm,  tobacco  and  Indian  com  la 
colonial  times,  when  tobacco  was  one  of  tbe  crown  roonupolio, 
Orisaba  waa  one  of  tbo  diUricts  officially  licensed  to  produce  it. 
b  b  also  a  maaufactucing  centre  of  importance,  having  good 
water  power  from  the  Rio  Blanco  and  producing  cotioo  and 
woollen  fabrics.  Its  cotton  factories  are  among  the  largest 
m  the  republic  Paper  is  also  made  al  Cocottf&o  in  the  caalos 
of  Oriaba.  Tbo  foreala  m  this  nduty  ere  noted  for  orchids 
and  ferns.  An  Indian  town  called  AkuaialmtM,  subjea  u> 
Aztec  rule,  stood  here  when  Cortes  arrivod  on  tbe  OOoaL  The 
Spanish  town  that  succeeded  it  did  not  receive  its  charter  until 
i774>  though  it  was  one  of  the  atoppingi>laces  between  Vei» 
"txia  ud  the  c^ltaL-  In  t86a  A  wu  the  head<|uartm  of  the 
French. 

ORKHOH  mSCRIPnOHS.  andent  TiirUsh  Inscriptions  al  tbe 
8th  century  a.1>  ,  discovered  near  the  river  Orkfaon  to  the  south 
of  Lake  Baikal  in  1889.  They  are  written  ioaa  alphabet  derived 
from  an  Aramaic  source  and  recount  the  history  of  the  aunixn 
bnach  of  tbe  TvAm  or  IWkiue  o(  CUnaee  hbteriaai.  See 
Tusks. 

OBBSiET,  BABL  OP.  a  Scottish  title  heU  at  diSereni  periods 
various  families,  including  its  present  poasesson  the  Fits* 
manricts.  Tbe  Orkn^  blinds  (f.s.)  weic  nikd  try  jariaor  eaib 
under  thesupremacjof  the  kings  of  Norway  fnHn  very  eeily  timet 
to  about  1360,  many  of  tbeac  jaris  being  also  earls  of  Caithncsa 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  Scottish  kings.  Perhaps  the  neat 
prominent  of  them  were  a  certain  Paul  (d.  1099)  who  aasisled  the 
Norwegian  king,  HaraH  ni  Huidiaida,  irimn  be  Innded 
En^and  in  1066,  and  his  gnndson  ^nl  tbe  SDcnt,  wbo  bnh, 
at  least  in  part,  the  cathedral  of  St  Hagms  at  KirkwalL  Tbcy 
were  tetatoi  to  the  royal  families  of  Scotland  and  Norway. 

In  its  more  modem  sense  the  earldom  dates  from  about  1380^ 
and  the  first  family  to  hold  it  waa  that  of  Smdair,  Sir  Henry 
Sinclair  (d.  c  1400)  of  Roalin,  near  Edmbur;^  being  reanniaed 
as  earl  the  king  <tf  Norway  Sir  Henry  was  the  son  of  Sk 
WUIiam  Sinclair,  who  was  killed  by  the  Saraceee  whibt  accom- 
panying Sir  James  Doughu,  tbc  bearer  of  the  Bruce's  heart,  to 
Palestine  in  1330,  and  on  the  maternal  side  was  the  gnadeDO  of 
Malise,  who  called  Umsdf  eari  of  Stratbeam,  Calthneaa  and 
Orkney.  He  ruled  the  islands  altnoot  like  a  king,  and  employed 
in  his  service  the  Venetian  travellers  Nicolo  and  Antonio  Z«i& 
His  son  Henry  (d.  1418)  was  admiral  oi  Scotland  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English  in  1406,  together  with  Piinoe  Jaaici^ 
afterwards  King  James  L ,  his  graitdson  William,  the  3rd  ead 
(c  1404-1480),  was  chancdlor  of  Scotland  and  took  some  part 
in  public  affairs.  In  r455  William  was  aeated  earl  of  Caitbaess, 
and  in  1470  he  reugned  his  earidom  of  Orkney  to  James  111  of 
Scotland,  who  had  just  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  these  islands 
through  hb  marriage  with  Margaret,  dau^ier  of  Chiittiaa  L, 
king  of  Denmark  and  Norway  In  1567  Queen  Mary's  lovet, 
James  Mcpbuni,  earl  of  Boihwell,  was  created  duke  of  Orkney, 
and  in  1581  ber  half-brother  Robert  Stewart  (d.  is9i},anille^ti* 
mate  son  of  James  V ,  waa  made  earl  of  Orkney  Robert,  uriho 
was  abbot  of  Holytood,  jcnned  the  party  of  the  rdonoen  and  WM 
afterwards  one  of  the  princqial  enemies  ol  the  recent  Mortna, 
His  son  Patrick  acted  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner  in  tbe  Orkneys 
where  he  set  the  royal  authority  at  defiance;  in  1609  be  waa 
seized  and  imprisoned,  and,  after  his  bastard  son  Robert  had 
suffered  death  for  heading  a  rebcUioa,  he  himself  was  executed  in 
February  1614.  when  hb  bonouis  and  estates  wen  forfeited 

In  i6q6  Loid  George  Haraitloo  was  created  earl  of  Orkney 
(see  bdow)  He  married  Elizabeth  Villteit  (see  below),  and  he 
waa  succeeded  by  hb  daughter  Annn  (d>  ij^),  tbn  «ia  «f 
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VQBam  O'Brien,  4^1  etrl  of  la^qtdn.  Anne's  d«igkt«r  Maiy 
U-  i7>t~i79i)  uid  her  tiuddftugliier  M»ry  (1755-1831)  were 
bocli  cottUeMCi  of  Orkfley  la  ihtir  own  rifbt:  ibe  younger 
Hu7  married  Thomas  Runiuiries  (ijit^nii,  bob  of  john 
Petty,  eari  of  Shdbume,  and  was  succeeded  !n  the  title  by 
bcrgraodson,  Tliomas  John  Hamilton  Fitznuurice  (1803-1277), 
whoM  dwrendants  stiU  bold  the  earidom. 

(ttKHBT.  EUZAKTB  HAHILTOH.  Comrrxss  or  (c,  1657- 
I73j),  mistress  of  the  English  King  William  lU.,  daughter  of 
Cc^ond  Sir  Edward  ViQiers  of  Richmond,  was  bom  about  1657. 
Her  mother,  FrancM  Howard,  dancbter  of  the  and  earl  of  Suffolk, 
wai  prrenMss  to  theprincesaes  Mary  and  Anne,  and  secured  place 
and  influence  for  her  children  in  Mary's  household.  Edward 
VQbcn,  aftervards  created  ist  earl  of  Jeney  (1656-1711), 
bnattmaaterof  the  horse,  while  his  sisters  Anne  and  Eliwhcth 
wore  anooK  ibe  maids  of  honour  who  accompanied  Mary  to  the 
Hague  on  her  marriage.  EUxabelh  ViUiers  became  William's 
■ckaowledged  mistrew  In  1680.  After  his  accestion  to  the 
En^tsb  crown  he  settled  on  her  a  large  sbwe  of  the  confis- 
cated Irish  estates  of  Jams*  II.  This  grant  was  revoked  by 
parliament,  however,  in  1609.  Mary's  distrust  of  Hariborangh 
wu  fomented  by  Edwud  Vitlien,  and  the  bitter  hostility 
between  Elinbe^  Villiets  and  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
perhqiB  helped  to  secure  the  duke's  disgrace  with  WiUlam. 
Shortly  after  Mary's  death,  William,  actuated,  it  Is  said,  by  his 
wife's  expressed  wishes,  broke  with  Elisabeth  Villiers,  who  was 
nurried  to  ber  coubb.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  fifth  loo  of  the 
]>d  duke  of  Hamilton,  la  November  1695.  The  hnsband  was 
Ratified  eviy  in  the  nen  year  with  the  titles  of  earl  of  Orkney. 
viKOWt  of  Kirkwall  and  Baron  Dechmoat.  The  countess  of 
(kkney  araved  ber  fansfaand's  iotenats  with  gnat  skill,  and  the 
Barriage  proved  a  bapigr  ml  She  died  ia  Loadn  «b  th*  igth 
of  April  1733. 

OBKHSr,  QBOROK  HAWLTON,  Eul  or  (1666-1737). 
British  soldier,  was  the  Uth  son  of  William,  duke  oif  Hamilton, 
•ad  was  tralaixl  for  the  mllitaiy  career  by  his  nacle,  Lord 
DumbaztOB,  Is  the  ut  Fool.  In  1680  he  became  Bent.* 
coloBd  and  a  lew  months  latar  brevet  coloneL  He  served  at  the 
battles  of  the  Boyne  and  of  Anghrim,  and,  at  the  head  of  the 
Royal  FttsDiers,  at  Steinkirk.  As  colonel  of  bis  old  regimcni,  the 
1st  Foot,  be  took  part  !o  the  battle  ofLanden  or  Neerwinden,  and 
bithssiesaaf  Naainr,  senringalnatAtbkNK  andUmerick  in 
the  Irish  war.  At  Naiaar  Hamihoa  leceivcd  a  icvci*  wonnd, 
tad  ia  recognition  of  hh  nervicea  was  made  a  brigadier.  In 
i6q5  he  married  EHxibeth  ViUiers  (see  above),  who  was  "  the 
wisest  woman"  Swift  "everknew."  The  foOowing  year  he  was 
made  earl  of  Orkney  la  the  Scottish  peerage.  As  a  major- 
■encnl  be  tonk  tho  field  with  Harlboiwii^  in  FUaders,  and 
on  Jannary  ist,  1703-1704  He  became  lieutenant-gencial.  At 
Blenheim  it  was  Oikney't  command  which  carried  the  village, 
and  in  June  1705  he  led  a  flying  column  which  inarched  from  the 
Moadle  to  the  rescue  of  IMge.  At  RamiDiea  be  headed  the 
porsuit  (rf  the  defeated  French,  at  Oudenarde  be  played  a  dis- 
tinguished part  and  in  1708  he  captured  the  forts  of  St  Amand 
and  St  Martin  at  Toumay.  At  the  desperately  fought  battle  of 
Halplaquet  Lord  Orkney's  battalions  led  the  assault  on  the 
^ench  adrenchmenia.  and  suffered  very  severe  losses.  He 
mnained  wilb  the  army  fai  Flanders  tin  the  end  of  the  war,  as 
"  gener^  of  the  foot,"  and  at  the  peace  he  was  made  colonel- 
commandant  of  the  tst  Foot  as  a  reward  for  fats  services.  He 
occupied  various  civil  and  military  posts  of  Importance,  culminai- 
bW  nith  Ibe  appdntment  of  "  field  marshal  of  all  His  iStjaxy^ 
forces  "  fat  1736.  This  appotntment  b  the  first  instance  of  fidd 
marshal's  rank  (as  now  understood)  in  the  British  Sendee.  A 
year  later  he  died  in  London. 

ORKJiBY  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands,  forming  a  county, 
off  (be  north  coast  of  Scothind.  The  islands  arc  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  the  Pcnthnd  Finh,  which  is  6}  m.  wide  between 
Brou^  Ness  in  the  island  of  South  Ronaldshay  and  Duncanibay 
Head  in  Callhncss-shire.  The  group  is  commoirly  csiimaicd 
to  consist  of  67  islands,  of  which  30  arc  inhabited  (though  in  the 
caan  of  four  ot  them  the  populatioa  conipiises  cndv  the  light- 


house  attettdams),  bM  the  number  may  be  hicreaMd  to  as  nrahy 

as  00  liy  including  rocky  islets  more  usually  coiinif^iJ  wiili  the 
islands  of  which  th^  probably  once  formed  part.  I  be  Orkneys 
lie  between  5S*  41'  and  $9"  ^a'  N.,  and  a*  is*  aad  aff  W« 
measure  jo  m.  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  and  19  m.  from  E.  lo'W^ 
and  cover  140,476  acres  or  37S  S  sq.  m.  Excepting  on  the  west 
coasts  of  the  larger  islands,  which  present  rugged  cliff  scenery 
remarkable  both  for  beauty  and  fur  colouring,  the  group  lies 
somewhat  low  and  ll  4f'  MMk'aipettj  opjng  to  the  absenoe  of 
trees.  ThehighcstMIbSitronbdThHo^.  lie  only  other  isUfl  A 
containing  heights  of  any  importance  are  Pomona,  with  Ward 
J  litl  (SSo  ft.),  and  Wiiieford  {740  ft.)  and  Rnmay*.  Nearly  .ill  of 
the  islands  possess  lakes,  and  Ix>ch  fiamy  and  Loch  Stcnncss 
to  Pomona  attain  noteworthy  proportions.  The  rivers  are 
merely  streams  draining  the  high  land.  Excepting  on  the  west 
fronts  of  Pomona.  Hoy  and  Rousay,  the  coast-line  of  the  islands 
is  (kvply  inileiiteil,  ami  the  islands  themselves  are  divided  from 
each  other  by  straits  generally  called  sounds  or  Jirlht,  (hough  off 
the  norlh-cjsl  of  Hoy  the  designation  8fiil$  .OtePi  is  used, 
Mulh  of  Pomona  is  Sc.ipa  Flimi  and  to  (he  aotttbrwest  of  Eday 
is  finind  the  F'-Jl  ot  Wamcss.  The  very  names  of  the  islands 
iii<iii,ito  Ihi'ir  nature,  for  ihc  terminal  a  or  ay  is  the  Norse  ty, 
meaning  "  island."  which  is  scarcely  disguised  even  in  Ihc  words 
Pomona  and  Hoy.  The  islets  arc  t:suaUy  styled  liDimj  and  the 
isolated  rocks  skerries.  The  tidal  currenis.  or  races,  or  reesi 
(as  some  of  ihcm  are  called  locally,  from  the  Icelandic)  off  many 
of  the  isles  run  with  enormous  velocity,  and  whirtpoob  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  strong  enough  at  times  to  prove  a 
source  of  danger  to  small  craft.  The  charm  of  the  Orlcneys 
does  not  lie  in  their  ordinary  physical  features,  so  mvch  as  hi 
beautiful  atmospheric  effects,  eicfraordin.iry  examples  of  light 
and  shade,  and  rich  coloration  ot  clJH  and  sea. 

Cfoto^y. — All  the  Ul.ind'  ot  this  Rrouj)  arc  built  up  pntin  ly  of  Old 
K'jd  Sinil  ■■•j:u-.  a.  in  ilie  noi^hlMiLiring  niainhnd  of  Cail)iiii'ss, 
i'l.  -i-  til,  1,  re-!  iiii-''i  ilif  mct.iniDrphic  rocks  o(  ihc  casIcTH  s  liUt!, 
IIS  iii.iy  v.  n  en  I'miiimii  I,  where  n  nairnw  strip  it  enpowii  K-twOfTi 
Sironini-j.  .ind  I  ll^;.llu■-s.  .mil  at;  li'i  in  I  he  small  island  of  Gracni<.iv; 
I  hey  iin-  rtii'i  ■i-nle-l  by  i:rey  ^;iii-r.-'  .ind  yr.inilc.  The  upper  '.livUiun 
of  ihr  Did  kivl  s.uid'-tOTU'  is  found  uiily  in  Hoy,  where  it  forms  the 
Old  M,in  .iiid  n.  lshljourine  cliflson  the  N.W.  coast.  The  Old  Man 
preii-nn.T  i  liaractiTistic  icciion,  for  it  exhibits  a  thick  pile  of  massive, 
current- tic Jdcd  red  sarKlatoiics.  resting,  near  the  loot  of  the  pinnacle, 
upon  a  thin  bed^nf.MW^^^ll  p«pby'<t"i  which  in  iu  turn  ba 
unconlqrmably  upoq  Bff  ply  ioajnad  Blgstoncs.  This  bed  of  volcanic 
rock  may  be  loRawed  narthward  m  the  ctifrs,  and  it  may  be  noticed 
(hat  it  thickeiA  oonuderabV  ■»  tluit  direnion.  The  Lower  Old 
Red  Sandstone  Is  represented  by  well-bedded  (laRstonea  over  OMM 
of  the  islands;  in  the  south  of  Pomona  thcw  arc  laulted  apinst  an 
o\-cdyinK  series  of  masaive  red  sandstones,  but  a  gradual  paisa^ 
from  the  flagstones  to  the  saitdstonei  may  be  tollawed  liom  westray 
S.E.  into  Eday.  A  strong  synclinal  loW  traverwa  Eday  and  Shapin- 
Kty,  Ihc  axis  being  N.  and  S.   Near  Haoo's  NeM  in  Shapiniay  then 

a  !ima1l  exposure  of  amygdakndal  diabase  which  is  of  course  older 
ih.in  that  in  Hoy.  Many  indications  of  ice  action  are  found  in  ihefle 
itUndsT  striated  surfaces  are  to  be  i«m  on  ih^  cliffs  in  Eday  and 
Westray.  in  Kirkwall  Bay  and  on  Stcnnie  Hill  in  F-day:  l>ouldtr 
clav,  with  m.irine  shelU,  and  with  niany  boulders  of  ru*:kB  fill  11  ^[il 
t>i  the  i-l.inds  (ch.-ilk.  oolitic  hmcMone,  oinl.  See..),  which  must  biM 
lircn  brought  up  from  the  region  of  Kony.nrdL  fa«a  nw  the'lllf 
■^tr.u<t  in  many  placc-s.  Local  iiMntea>»i»mUWilMW#'lb 
valleys  in  Pomona  and  Hoy. 

Ctimalt  and  Induilriei. — The  climate  is  remarkably  temperate 
and  equable  for  so  northerly  a  latitude.  The  average  temperature 
for  the  year  is  46'  F,,  for  winter  J9*  F.  and  for  lumtner  54'  3'  F. 
The  mnter  months  are  January,  Fcl>ruar>'  and  March,  the  lait  bdag 
the  coldest.  Spring  never  begins  till  April,  and  It  is  the  middts  d 
June  before  the  heat  grows  genial.  September  ia  freqaentfy  Itie 
lineM  ni>nth,'Uid  at  ibe  end  sA  October  01  beginning  oT  November 
docdi^  lUliderfrlhr  KtUd  «minicr.  Ae  coumerpvt  of  tbe  5t 
Hfartffi's  sdnoM'  or  'abn  ■oatferly  dimes.  The  average  annual 
rainfall  varies  fmti  J3>4  in.  to  3?  in.  Fogs  occur  during  rammer  and 
e.irlv  autumn,  and  Furious  gales  may  be  etpected  lour  or  live  times 
in  the  y.ir,  wlien  the  crash  ol  Ihe  Atlantic  waves  is  audible  tor 
JO  m.  To  tourists  one  of  the  fascinations  of  the  blands  is  their 
"  nightleas  summers."  On  the  longest  day  the  sun  rises  at  3  o'clock 
A.M.  and  set  1  at  9.15  p.m,,  and  dafknew  is  unknown,  !t  being  posu'ble 
to  rc.id  ai  m'dlniKht.  Wiiitcr,  however,  is  lone  and  deprc'i'.inK.  On 
Oi--  shrineM  ■[.,:   i'  --  sun  r-.-,  .ii  -i  )<■  ,\  H    and  ,it  .1  r;  c 

Tlic  -'.il  t'-nerilli  i-.  ..  ^.ui'l^  l.i.iin  .-r  a  ^troTi^  Imt  fri.ilile  i-|.iy,  and 
very  fertile.  Large  quantities  of  seaweed  as  wdl  as  Wmr  and  nnirl 
BM  available  lor  mantn^  iJatit  thtf  nddk  «(  ilM-igtb  ventary 
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the  methods  of  aericnhare  were  ot  a  primitive  diararter,  but  wnot 
then  they  ha\-c  oetit  eniiicly  traiulorincd,  and  Orcadian  Urming 
a  oow  noc  below  the  averiKe  nandard  of  the  Scoliikh  luwlanij*. 
The  ^rofien'  hou^^  ha^-e  been  rebuilt  of  monc  and  lime,  and  an 
■ubenM*  to  th<nc,  in  most  p^ns  of  the  Highlands.  The  holdings  run 
faLrty  Knail.  the  iveraac  beins  iKtwwn  30  and  40  acre*.  Practically 
*  ,EWa  crop*  that  are  cultivated  are  ous  (which  gn-atly 
tUtfpiid  bufey,  while  the  favoured  root  oops  are  tumiM 

 W  iwM csteiMvcly  erxiwn)  and  potatoei.  Not  half  of  the 

_._j1iMbEen  broueht  under  cultivuUm,  and  the  acreage  under  u.^od 
It  la^Snificant.  The  nning  of  live  ttock  ib  ngoroualy  ]]ur;iii(L 
S!K>thoT|w  and  polled  Angus  arc  thecommoikeat  breeUs  <il  c.ittle; 
th>  jbem  are  moatly  Chevioti  and  a  Cheviot -LeiceEter  cross,  bui  the 
itl^jitt  aneep  are  atill  reared  in  considerable  numbers  in  Hoy  -iikI 
SbaW  Ronaldshay,  pisa  are  also  kc|>t  on  several  of  the  iM.imb. 
and  the  horee* — at  a  rule  hardy,  active  and  small,  l..-.,tt 
than  the  famous  Shciland  poniea — are  very  nunuTm.  .1  .  :  .  ly 
employed  in  connexion  with  agricultural  work.  1  !><.  '"  '  .  .  de 
on.e  promi^d  to  rtach  considerable  dimensinns,  Imt  v-v-  .iil-  ihe 
fnij  ol  'he  iHth  century  uas  superscdi-d  by  the  linen  (lor  ulikh  ItWt 
cinif  10  be  l.iryely  j^uwn);  and  nhen  this  in  lurn  colbpted  bcfuW 
the  products  of  the  mills  of  Dundee,  DuafcrmUoe  and  ClaBitow> 
■tBMbiting  was  taken  up.  thouah  only  to  ba  kilted  ia  due  tirne 
Ri^aa  (MniMitloa  ol  the  south.  The  trip  imbMiy,  toimMtf  cf  at 
MMmloorlmponantchacceaied.  SaMWoneiaquniedonaevenl 
islands,  and  diKiHcriea  sie  found  in  Pomona  (ttear  Kirkwall  and 
Stnmiiieas}.  But  apart  from  asriculture  (he  principal  industry  it 
firiung.  For  tevetBl  centuries  Oie  Dutch  practically  monopolized 
the  herring  fishery,  but  when  their  supremacy  was  destroyed  by  the 
nh  duty,  the  Orcadian*  (ailed  to  seiio  the  oppoctuidty  thm  pre- 
Bented.andGeoree  Barry  (d.  1S05)  savt  that  In  Maday  the  fiaherie* 
were  almost  totally  neel^cd.  The  industry,  however,  has  nowbccn 
or^anizedi  and  over  looo  persons  are  employol  in  the  various  branches 
of  It.  The  great  catches  are  herring,  cod  and  ling,  but  lobatcrs  and 
crabs  are  also  exported  in  large  quantitica.  There  fa  a  recular  com- 
inunlcation  by  steamer  between  StraauicMand  Kirkwall,  and  Thurso, 
Wide,  Aberdeen  and  Leith,  and  abo  between  iflifcwall  ud  Lerwick 
and  other  points  of  the  Shctlands. 

PopulatioH  and  AdminiUralum. — In  1891  the  poptdalion 
numbered  30,453,  and  in  1901  it  was  38,69g,  or  67  peraona  to 
the  sq.  in.  In  1901  there  were  70  persons  who  spoke  Gaelic 
and  English,  but  none  who  spoke  Gaelic  only.  Orkney  unites 
wilji  Shetland  to  send  one  member  to  parliament,  and  Kirkwall, 
the  county  town  and  the  only  royal  it  one  of  the  Wick 

district  groups  of  parliament  aiy  burgfaa.  There  Ii  a  comtnnation 
poorhotuc  at  Kirkwall,  where  there  are  al»  two  hospitals. 
Orkney  fornia  a  sheriffdom  with  Shetland  and  Caithness,  and  a 
Rsidcnt  sheiffi-snbstttute  aita  at  KiikwaU.  The  county  is  under 
the  schoid-board  Jurisdiction,  but  at  KiikwaU  and  Stiomnm 
there  are  public  aduxda  ^ving  secondary  education. 

Tht  Inkdbitii  Itlawit. — Prefwslng  that  they  are  more  or  less 
acatttred,  and  that  aevend  lie  on  tbe  wne  plane,  the  foUowing  list 
gives  the  majority  of  the  inhabited  Uands  from  south  to  north, 
Uie  number  within  bracket*  indicating  the  population.  Sulc  Skerry 
<]}  and  the  Pentland  Slcmiec  (fi)  lie  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
nirtUnd  Firth;  Swona  (13),  m.  frum  the  mainland,  beloncs  to 
Caithness  and  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Canisbay;  South  Ronald- 
shay  (iqoi}  is  the  bc&t  culiiv-ated  and  moat  fertile  of  the  southern 
ikies  of  the  group.  On  I  luxa  Huid,  to  the  west  of  the  large  vilbge 
of  St  Maraaicl't  Hope,  is  a  brixh,  or  round  tower,  and  the  i&land 
ctmtains,  besides,  examples  of  Picts'  houKS  and  nancUng  tlunea. 
Hoy  (?.».:  1116)  is  the  ooulhernmoet  of  the  larger  islandv  _  Flolta 
07^1. 1'jsi  of  Hkv,  u.is  ilif  liMinr  fur  .1  long  time  of  the  Scandinavian 
coiiJuikT  oi  iIju  L'lJijt  J',^i:jniis.u,  which  furnished  Thormodr 
Toriaeus  {1636-1719),  the  Icelandic  antiquary,  with  many  of  the 
facts  for  his  ititloryi  of  Noneaj,  more  particularty  with  reference  to 
the  Norse  occupation  of  Orkney,  Pharay  (59)  also  lies  E.  of  Hoy 
Burray  {677)  is  famous  for  the  bre«k  from  which  the  island  takes  its 
name  (Borgarey,  None,  "  island  of  the  broch  ").  The  tower  sunds 
onthenortb-weatemsboie,  is  15  ft.  high,  has  walls  from  15  tozo  ft 
thick,  built  of  byera  of  flat  stonea  wuhout  cement  or  mortar,  and 
an  interior  diameter  of  40  ft.  It  is  entered  fnom  the  east  by  a 
passage,  on  each  vde  of  which  there  is  a  small  chamber  constructed 
within  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  Smilar  chambers  occur  on  the 
west,  north  and  south  side*,  accetdbte  only  from  the  interior 
Adjoining  the  southern  chamber  is  the  inade  ttair  conducting  to 
thetopoTlhe  £rMA;of  this  stair  sonte  twenty  steps  remain.  Between 
Htiy  and  Pomona  are  HuruJa  (8),  Cava  (17),  and  GntcmHy  (195), 
which  has  excellent  soil  and  b  mostly  under  cultivation.  The  isle 
is  surrounded  by  shoals,  and  high-level  and  low-levd  lighthouses 
have  been  erected,  the  one  at  the  north-west  and  the  other  at  the 
north.cast  corner.  The  cliffs  of  Copt nshay  (lo)  area  favourite  haunt 
of  sea-birds,  which  are  captured  by  the  cragsmen  for  their  feathcn 
and  egga.  Half  a  mite  to  the  N.E.  is  the  great  rock  which,  from  a 
fanned  resemblance  to  a  hone  rearing  its  bead  from  the  sen.  is  called 
the  HoiM  «i  Cupuishay.  Pomona  ts^;  16,133}  ia  the  principal 
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was  the  birthplace  of  ttfilUam  Irving,  lather  of  Wa 
It  posMsae*  several  examples  of  PictWi  and  Scandinavba  an- 
tiquities,  such  as  the  "  Odin  scone  "  and  the  brack  of  BiwrowMonn. 
BaUour  Castle,  a  mandon  in  the  Scottish  Baronial  style  built  in  iBd, 
is  situated  oear  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  island-  Tie 
island  takes  its  name  from  Hjalpand,  a  None  viking.  Gtirsay  (vfl 
was  the  icndence  of  Sweyn  Aslnfson,  the  rover,  oeMmted  w  the 
Orkntyinf<a  Sago  for  hi*  «iiptoit»  as  a  trencherman  and  hia  feats  in 
battle.  Stionssy  <iis4)  is  a  busy  nation  of  the  herriiu  6Atn, 
and  is  also  lar^y  under  cultivation.  At  Lamb  Head,  its  aouin- 
easterly  point,  is  a  broch  and  Pinlsh  pier,  and  about  3  m.  farths 
north,  on  Odin  Bay,  is  a  round  in  the  rock*  called  the  Vat  of 
Kirbustcr.  The  well  of  Kiklinguie  was  once  resorted  to  as  a  apeoic 
for  leprosy.  Papa  Sironsay  (16}  oommemorate*  in  it*  name,  a* 
other*  of  both  the  Orkney*  and  Shetland*  do,  the  laboun  of  the 
Celtic  papat,  or  missionaries,  who  ncached  the  Christian  gospel  before 
the  arri^  of  the  Northmen.  The  adiacent  Veirs  or  VMre  has  a 
population  of  6o>  Egildiay  (143)  b  the  nland  on  which  fit  Macnos 
wa*  murdered  bv  bis  couun  Haooo  Is  lUS,  It  derives  its  nan*— 
Church  ((ccJciM)  Island— 4rom  the  little  church  of  St  Macno*. 
now  in  ruins,  consuting  of  a  chancel  15  ft.  lonf,  and  nave  30  ft.  toqg. 
The  building  has  a  round  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  The 
tower  resemble*  aiidlar  construction*  found  bwide  Irish  chuithm 
of  the  7th  and  8th  eealuries  and  hu  wall*  3  It,  thiclb  It  b  doobtlnl 
whether  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Celtic  evai^ist*  or  to  a  much 
later  period — not  earlier  than  the  I2th  century.  On  Rousay  (627^ 
the  cairn  of  Blotchnle  Fiold  (Bi  i  ft.),  the  highest  point  ot  the  islaiHt 
commandsabeautifulsumy  of  the  northern  iiilcsof  tbearchipebto. 
At  the  aouthem  base  of  the  ktU  nand*  the  fine  mansion  of  Tnunbbnd 
Houso.  Eday  (596)  contains  several  specimens  of  weems,  mound* 
and  standing  stones.  It  affords  good  pasturage  and  has  sandstone 
quarries.  Camdk  village,  once  a  burgh  of  baronv,  with  salt  paia 
and  other  manufacture*,  was  named  after  the  eari  of  Carrick.  bnithtt 
of  Patrick  Stewart,  3ad  eari  of  Orkney  (d.  161^).  It  wa*  ofl  thb 
i&land  that  John  Gow,  the  pirate,  was  taken  in  >/3S>  Sanday 
{1717),  with  an  area  of  19  aq.  ro.,  i*oneof  the  largest _ol  tne  norther* 
istcs,  and  yields  excellent  crops  of  potatoes  and  gnin.  It  has  safe 
harbour*,  in  the  north  at  Otterswick  and  in  the  south  at  Kettletofl. 
The  antiqoitics  indade  a  brth  in  Ebncs*.  Phafay  (47)  lies  W.  af 
EUlev.  Wcstray  (i<)S6),  one  of  the  seats  of  the  ood  uoHy,  has  a 
good  harbour  at  Picr-o  -walL  NolUand  Caatfe,  jn  the  inanity,  b 
interesting  as  having  been  imposea  as  the  refine  of  Queen  Mwy 
after  her  flight  fnm  Loch  Levvn.  It  dates  frsm  the  istk  cennry 
or  even  earlier,  and  wa*  at  one  time  the  p«operty  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Balfour,  the  Master  of  Queen  Mary's  Household.  The  buildlnc,  now 
in  ruins,  was  never  completed.  On  one  nde  of  the  inner  covrt,  to 
which  a  finely  ornamental  doorway  (fives  access,  b  a  lar]{c  hall  with 
a  vaulted  ccitins  of  stone,  30  ft.  high.  The  cbSs  and  overbanpng 
crags  at  Noup  Head  (ijfi  ft.),  the  most  westerly  point,  are  remarh> 
ably  iNcture»que,  An  isolaiad  portion,  divided  from  the  headland 
b^  a  narrow  chasm,  b  known  as  Ihe  Stack  ot  Noup.  Genttenian*s 
Cave.  I  m.  to  the  south,  was  so  called  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
afforded  shelter  to  five  of  the  lending  followcia  of  Prince  Charks 
Edward,  who  lay  here  during  the  winter  of  1745-1746.  Papa 
Westray  (295)  andNorth  Ronaldshay  C443>  arc  the  most  nortbcrly 
island*  of  the  group  The  latter  i«  only  reached  from  Sanday,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  dangerous  firth  3}  m-  wide.  The  mono* 
mental  stone  with  Ogham  inscription,  which  was  discovered  ia  the 
broch  of  Burrian,  must  date  from  the  daya  of  the  eariy  Christian 
missionaries. 

Ristery. — The  Orkneys  were  the  OrtaJes  of  ^rbitriml  whtcn, 
and  the  word  b  probably  derived  (torn  the  None  OrJbt,  seal, 
and  ey.  Island.  The  original  inhabitants  were  Kcts,  evidence 
of  whose  occupation  still  exists  in  numerous  wccms  or  under- 
ground houses,  chambered  mounds,  bartows  or  burial  mounds, 
brocbs  or  round  towers,  and  atone  circles  and  standing  stones 
Such  implements  as  have  survived  areof  the  rudest  dcscriptioo, 
and  include  querns  or  stone  handmills  for  grinding  com,  stone 
wods  and  bone  combs  employed  in  primitive  fotmt  of  woollen 
manufacture,  and  specimens  of  simple  pottny  ware.  If,  as 
seems  likely,  the  Datriadic  Scots  towards  the  beginnins  of  the 
6th  century  established  a  fbotini  in  the  island*,  their  success 
was  short-lived,  and  the  Picts  icgained  power  and  kept  it  ualU 
dispossessed  by  the  Norsemen  in  the  gth  century  In  the  wakjc 
of  the  Scots  iocursionbts  followed  the  Celtic  missionaries  about 
$65  They  were  companions  of  St  Cdumba  and  their  efforts  to 
convert  (he  folk  to  Christianity  seem  lo  have  impressed  the 
popular  imapnation,  for  several  islands  bear  the  efHtbet "  Papa  " 
in  conmemoration  of  the  preachers.  None  pirates  bavinc 
made  the  islands  the  headquarters  of  their  buccaneering  expedi- 
tions indifferently  against  their  o»n  Norway  and  the  coasts  and 
■ska  «(  Scotland,  Harold  Haaifager  ("  Fair  Hair  ")  subdued 
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tke  mm  In  875  tnd  both  Ul«  Orkfiei>s  snd  Shellands  to 
Normy.  They  renuined  bikIr'  the  rule  of  None  earb  untH 
1131,  when  the  Une  of  the  Jarls  became  miacl.  In  that  yar 
tbe  carMoin  of  Ciilhnm  ms  granted  tn  Maghiu,  mcoimI  m»  of 
tke  mtl  ot  Aagn,  wfaem  tlie  fciDs  of  Norway  apparently  <an- 
frned  in  the  title.  In  m&S  lh«  Orkneys  and  Sbctlsnds  were 
pfcdgrd  by  Chiiuian  I.  of  Denmark  for  the  payment  of  the  dowry 
ol  his  daughter  Maigaret,  betrothed  to  James  III.  of  Scoltand, 
aadutbcmoocy  was  never  paid,  tbcir  ceuexioa  with  iIm  crown 
of  ScDttsw)  has  been  petpetoal.  la  1471  jamet  bestowed  the 
caMleandlandsofltavenacraiglaFlfeon  William,  earl  of  Orkney, 
ia  eichinge  for  all  hb  rights  to  the  earldom  o(  Orkney,  wbkh, 
by  aa  of  porliancnt  paved  on  the  loih  of  Frimiary  of  tbe  lame 
year,  wisaaMndtotheSrattUicmm.  In  15A4  Lonl  RebcR 
Siewan,  RUuial  ton  of  Janes  V..  who  bad  visted  KMcwall 
twenty-foar  year*  before,  was  made  sherffl  of  the  Orkneys  and 
ShetUnds,  and  received  possessloa  of  the  estates  ol  the  ttdaUert; 
in  1581  he  was  created  earl  of  Orkney  by  James  IV.,  tbe  charter 
being  ratified  ten  ywn  ktcr  to  bb  m  Pattick,  but  In  1615  the 
earUoni  was  again  anncied  to  the  crown.  Tbe  Uutds  wen  tbe 
rmdesKus  of  MontraseS  expedition  in  1650  whidi  culminated 
m  his  imprbonraent  and  death.  Daring  the  Protectorate  they 
were  visited  by  a  detacbment  of  CromweH^  troops,  who  Initiated 
tke  iahabitaau  into  VBrions  iodnstiial  aru  aad  new  methods 
of  acricnkure.  In  1707  the  islands  were  gmMed  to  tb»  cari  ot 
Morton  in  mortgage,  redeemable  by  the  Crown  on  payment 
of  £jo,ooo,  and  subject  to  an  annual  fctMluty  of  £500;  but 
in  1766  hb  estates  were  sold  10  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas,  ancestor 
e(  the  enrb  o(  Zetland.  In  early  times  both  the  archUshop 
of  Hamburg  and  the  archbishop  of  York  disputed  with  the 
Norwegians  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  the  Orkneys  and 
the  ri^t  of  consecrating  tushops;  but  ultimately  the  Norwegian 
bidiofM,  the  first  of  whom  was  William  the  Old,  consecrated 
is  tiei,  continued  the  canonical  succession.  The  see  remained 
facant  from  1580  to  1606,  and  from  1638  tilt  ihc  Rcsloralion, 
and,  after  the  accession  ol  William  III.,  the  episcopacy  was  fioaily 
abolished  ( 1697),  although  many  of  ihc  clergy  refused  10  conform. 
Tbe  topography  of  the  OrknryS'is  wholly  Norse,  and  the  Norse 
tongue,  at  last  exlingni^ed  by  the  constant  influx  of  settlers 
from  Scotland,  lingered  until  theend  of  the  18th  century.  Headers 
ol  Scott's  i*iro/c  will  remember  the  frank  contempt  which  Magnus 
Tioil  expressed  forthe  Scots,  and  hisopinions  probably  accurately 
reflected  the  general  Norse  feeling  on  the  subject.  When  the 
Iriands  were  given  as  security  for  the  princess's  dowry,  there 
leeras  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  intended  to  redeem  the  pledge, 
because  it  was  then  stipulated  that  the  Norse  system  of  govem- 
neot  and  the  law  of  St  Olaf  should  continue  to  be  observed  in 
Orkney  and  Shetland.  Thus  the  wfa/  saccessioD  and  mode  of 
land  tenure  (or,  thai  is,  absolute  freehold  as  distinguished  from 
feudal  tenure)  still  obtain  to  some  extent,  and  the  remaining 
mlaUfrs  hold  their  lands  and  pass  them  on  without  written  title. 
Among  well-known  Orcadians  may  be  mentioned  James  Alkine 
(1613-1687I.  bishop  first  of  Moray  and  afterwards  ol  Galloway; 
Hjudoch  McRenzic  (iL  1797).  the  hydrographer;  Malcolm  Laing 
(i76i-iai8>,  author  ol  the  Hhtory  of  ScoUand  from  the  Union 
tf  tke  Crowns  to  the  Union  of  tht  Kintdoms;  Mary  Brunton 
(1778-1818),  author  of  Srtf-Conlrot,  Distifline  and  other  novels; 
Samoel  Latng  (1780-1868),  author  of  A  Residence  in  ttorway. 
and  translator  of  the  HeiMikringla,  the  Icelandic  chronicle  of 
the  kings  of  Norway;  Thomas  Stewart  Traill  (1781-1861),  pro- 
fessor of  medical  Jurisprudence  in  Edinburgh  University  and 
editor  of  the  S(h  edition  of  the  Etryelopiutlia  BrUannita; 
Samuel  Laing  (1817-1897),  chairman  ol  the  London,  Brighton 
k  Sootb  Coast  railway,  and  introducer  ol  the  system  of 
"  parliamentary  "  trains  with  fares  of  one  penny  a  mtle;  Dr 
John  Rae  (iSij-'.Sos),  the  Arctic  explorer  and  WilUam 
Balfour  Baikie  (i87S-r864).  the  African  traveller. 

BiBLIOCtAFHY, — TTu  Orkneyinta  Sata,  «d,  G.  Vlsfutson.  tianv 
hted  by  Sir  George  Dasem  (iSA?- 1804).  and  ihr  ediiinn  o(  Dr  ]o-n>h 
AtMfeTKM  (1873):  Jamei  Walbcr.  Aocownl  tf  Ihr  liiandi  of  Orknry 
(1700:  new  1884):  Ccorce  Low,  Tour  tkrottk  the  litanJi  of 
Orkntj  *nd  SMUnd  in  17J4  (1879)1  G  B,.-ty.  Ilislory  of  Orkney 
<iiB9.  t«67):  DaaicI  Come.  Simmm  »m4  Wtnlm  m  (fee  Mikjh 


(iU8>:  D.  Ballwir.  (Mai  JR(Mf  mU  A«<al  Wtamt*  J< 
FerguMon,  Tkt  Brocki  ond  Rude  Slona  MonmmenU  4  lar  Orkmy 

Islands  (1877] ;  J.  B.  Craven.  History  of  Ike  Epiaopal  Ckurtk  i» 
Orkney  imii  -.y.  R.  Tudor.  Orkney  and  SheUand  (1883). 

ORLBANAU,  one  of  the  provinces  into  which  France  was 
divided  before  the  Revolution.  It  was  the  country  around 
Orleans,  the  patta  Aarefianensis;  it  lay  on  both  t^kt  of  the 
Loire,  and  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  formed  tbe  diocese  of 
Orleans.  It  was  in  the  possesion  of  the  Capet  family  belore 
the  advent  of  Hugh  Capet  to  the  throne  ol  France  in  987,  and  in 
1344  Philip  VL  gave  It  with  the  title  of  duke  to  Philip  (d.  1375), 
one  of  his  younger  sons.  In  a  geographical  sense  the  regioo 
around  Orleans  is  smnctimes  known  as  Orlfaoab,  but  thb  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  former  province. 

See  A.  Thomaa.  Let  fitoU  ^ron'Miaiat  ie  la  Frmm  enttrolr  <i879). 

tttUUnsn,  a  Frcttch  political  i»rty  which  arose  out  it 
the  Revolution,  and  ceased  to  have  a  separate  exbtcncc  shortly 
after  the  cstablishntent  of  tbe  third  republic  in  1871.  It  took 
its  name  from  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  tbe 
dcKcndanu  ol  the  duke  of  Orietm,  the  younger  btotber  of 
Loub  XIV.,  who  wore  ha  chleTi.  The  political  aim  of  the 
Orleaidsts  may  be  said  to  have  been  to  find  a  common  measure 
for  the  monarchical  principle  and  the  "  rights  of  man  "  as  set 
fotth  by  the  revolutionary  leaders  in  ijSg.  The  articles  on 
Philippe,  nkkntmed  £pUU  (aec  OiiUAin,IhP.J.,dukeirfl,  and 
hbsonLooisPiinjm,kiiigofthcFrench  (1830-1848],  will  show 
the  proeess  of  events  by  which  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Orleans 
princes  became  the  more  or  less  successful  advocates  of  thb 
attempted  compromise  between  old  and  new.  It  may  be  noted 
here,  bovevcr,  that  a  certain  attitude  of  opposition,  and  of 
patronage  of  "  freedom,"  was  traditional  in  this  braitch  of  the 
bouse  of  Bowboa.  Saint-Sitnon  telb  us  that  the  regent  Orleans 
who  died  in  1 713  was  in  the  habit  of  avowing  hb  admiration  for 
English  liberty — al  least  in  safe  company  and  private  con- 
versation. £gaUt4,  who  had  reasons  to  dislike  King  Louis  'XVI. 
and  Ms  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  stepped  naturally  into  the 
position  of  spokesman  of  the  liberal  royalists  of  the  early  revolu- 
tionary time,  and  it  was  a  short  step  from  that  position  to  the 
attitude  of  liberal  candidates  for  the  throne,  as  against  the  elder 
branch  of-the  royal  house  which  claimed  to  reign  by  divine 
right.  The  dder  branch  as  represented  by  LouisXV'III.  was 
prepared  lo  grant  {otlroyer),  and  did  grant,  a  charterer  liberties. 
ThccouBtol  Chambord,  the  last  of  the  line  (the  Spanish  Bourbons 
who  descended  dinctly  (r»m  Louis  XIV.  were  considered  to  be 
baned  by  the  renunciation  cl  Philip  V.  of  Spain),  was  equally 
ready  to  grant  a  consiiiution.  But  these  princes  claimed  to 
rule  "  in  chief  of  Ood  "  and  to  confer  constitutional  ri^ts  on 
their  subjects  of  their  own  free  will,  and  mere  motion.  Tliis 
feudal  tanguage  and  these  mystic  pretensions  oflcndcd  a  people 
so  devoted  to  principles  as  the  French,  and  so  acute  in  drawing 
deductions  from  premises,  for  they  concluded,  not  unreasonably, 
thai  rights  granted  as  a  favour  were  always  subject  to  revocation 
as  a  punishment.  Therefore  those  ol  them  who  considered  a 
monarchical  government  as  more  beneficial  to  France  than  a 
repttblk,  but  who  were  not  disposed  fo  hold  their  freedom 
subjea  to  the  pleasure  of  a  Ung,  were  either  Bonapartisis  who 
pr^eSBcd  to  rule  by  the  choice  of  the  nation,  or  supporters  of  the 
Orleans  princes  who  were  ready  lo  reign  by  an  "  original  com- 
pact "  and  by  the  will  of  the  people.  The  diRerence  tbeiefora 
between  the  supporters  of  the  elder  Kne,  or  Le^inbts,  and 
Ihc  Orleanists  was  profound,  tor  it  went  dowa  to  the  very 
foundations  of  government. 

The  ftrsi  generation  of  Orleanists,  the  immediate  supporters  of 
Philippe  £^lil£,  were  swamped  in  the  turmoil  of  the  great 
revolution.  Vet  h  has  been  justly  pointed  out  by  Albert  Sorcl 
in  his  L'Evropt  el  la  retolution  franqaise,  that  they  subsisted 
under  the  Empire,  and  that  they  came  naturally  to  the  front 
when  the  revival  of  liberalism  overthrew  the  restored  legitimate 
monarchy  ol  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  During  the  Restora- 
tion, iai5-r8jo,  everything  tended  to  identify  the  liberals  with 
the  Orleanists.  Legitimism  was  incompatible  with  constitutional 
freedom.  Bonapanism  was  in  eclipse,  and  was  moreover 
esKHtltUykCacstriBm  which  in  tbe  bands  of  the  great  Napokon 
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bad  been  «  decpotiim,  caHins  iurif  dcmocnlk  for  bo  better 
(cuon  than  beciuie  ft  reduced  all  men  to  an  e()ii^ty  of 
wbninlon  to  a  master.  Those  righu  of  equalfty  before  the 
law,  and  in  social  life,  which  had  been  fat  dearer  to  Frcochmen 
of  ihe  revolutionary  epoch  than  polUioil  freedom,  were  secured. 
The  next  step  was  to  obUin  political  freedom,  and  it  was  made 
under  the  guidance  of  men  who  were  Orleanitts  because  the 
Orleans  princes  seemed  to  ihem  to  offer  the  best  guarantee  for 
such  a  government  as  ihey  desired — a  government  which  did  oot 
profess  lo  stand  above  ihe  people  and  to  own  it  by  virtue  of  a 
divine  and  legitimate  hcrcdiury  right,  nor  one  which,  like  the 
Bonaparlisti,  implied  i  master  relying  on  an  army,  and  the 
general  subjection  of  the  nation.  Thcliberals  who  were  Oiicaniits 
had  the  advantage  of  being  very  ably  led  by  men  eminent  !n 
letters  and  in  practical  affairs— Cuiiot,  Thiers,  the  Bro^ies, 
the  banker  Lafhtte  and  many  others.  When  the  unsurpassed 
folly  of  the  legitinale  lukre  bronght  aboul  the  revolutUKi  of  iSjo^ 
the  Orleanists  stepped  into  its  place,  and  Ib^  marked  the  pro- 
found change  which  had  been  made  in  the  charaeier  of  the  govern- 
ment by  calling  the  king.  "  Kingof  the  French  "and  not"  King 
of  France  and  Navarre."  He  was  chief  of  the  peofrfe  by  compact 
with  the  people,  and  not  a  letritorial  lord  htdding,  in  feudal 
phrase,  "  in  chief  of  God." 

The  events  of  the  eighteen  years  of  Orleanist  rule  cannot  be 
detailed  here.  They  were  on  the  whole  profitable  lo  France. 
That  they  ended  in  aoottwr  "  general  overturn  "  in  1848  was 
due  no  doubl  in  pan  10  errors  of  conduct  b  Individual  princes  and 
politicians,  but  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  Orteaniat  conception 
of  what  was  meant  by  the  word  "  people  "  led  them  to  offend 
the  long-standing  and  dccply-rooled  love  of  the  French  (or 
equality.  It  had  been  inevitable  that  Ihe  OrloanistB,  in  their 
dislike  of  "  divine  right "  on  the  one  hand,  and  iheir  fear  of 
democratic  Cacsarism  on  the  other,  should  turn  for  examples 
of  a  free  gnvcrnmcnl  to  England,  and  in  Engbnd  ilscU  to  the 
Whigs,  both  the  old  Whigs  of  the  Revolution  Sctltement  of  i68q, 
and  the  new  Whigs  who  extorted  pohncol  franchises  for  the 
middle  classes  by  the  Reform  Bdl.  They  saw  there  a  monarchy 
baaed  on  a  parliamentary  title,  governing  constitutionally  and 
supported  by  the  mfldtc  classes,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
establish  the  like  in  France  under  the  name  of  a  jiuU-miUtH, 
asio  HwdM  between  absolutism  by  divine  right.and  a  democracy 
which  they  were  convinced  wouki  lead  1  o  CaL-sarism.  Tlie  French 
equivalent  tor  the  Engird  middlc^lass  constituencies  was  to  tie 
a  payt  Utal  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  voters  by  whom 
all  the  rest  of  the  country  was  to  be  "  virtually  represented." 
The  doctrine  was  expounded  and  was  acted  upon  by  Cuiiot  with 
uncompromising  rigour.  The  Orleanist  monarchy  became  so 
thoroughly  middle-class  thai  the  nation  outside  of  tfw  pays  irfof 
ended  by  thinking  thai  it  was  being  governed  by  a  privileged 
doss  less  olfensive,  but  also  a  great  deal  lew  brilUant,  than  the 
aristocracy  of  the  old  monarchy. 

The  revolution  of  1848  swept  the  Orleanist  party  from  power 
for  ever.  The  Orleanists  indeed  continued  throughout  the 
Second  Republic  and  the  Empire  (1848-1870)  to  enjoy  a  marked 
social  and  literary  prestige,  on  the  strength  of  the  wealth  and 
c^^Mciiy  of  some  of  their  members,  ibeir  influence  in  the  French 
Academy  and  the  ability  of  their  organs  in  the  press — particu- 
larly the  fUtiu  dti  d€ui  Mondes.iht  /ounul  Jcj  AAoli,  and  the 
papers  directed  by  E.  HcrvC.  During  the  Empire  the  ditcrcei 
opposition  of  the  Orleanists,  exercised  for  the  most  part  with 
infinite  dexierityand  tact, by  reticences,  omissions,  and  historical 
Studies  ia  whidi  the  Empire  was  attacked  under  foreign  or 
anctCDt  names,  was  a  perpetual  tfmm  in  the  side  of  Noptdooo  Ul. 
Yet  they  possessed  liitle  Iwld  on  the  country  and  outside  of  a 
cultivated  liberal  circle  in  Paris.  Their  weakness  was  demoa- 
stratcd  when  the  second  empire  was  swept  away  by  the  German 
War  of  1870-71.  The  country  in  its  disgust  at  the  Bonapanius 
and  its  fear  of  the  Republicans, chose  a  great  many  royalists  to 
represent  it  in  the  Assembly  which  met  in  Bordeaux  on  the  iith 
of  February  187}.  In  this  body  ihe  Orkanisis  again  exercised 
a  kuid  of  leadership  by  virtue  of  individual  capacity,  but  ibcy 
«cfc  GouaUtbalaiwsd  by  the  iieghiatisW.  Tha  m»l  cSective 


proof  ol  power  ihey  (ave  was  lo  ramler  poMiUe  the  ttpMaa 
from  power  of  Tbien  on  the  S4ibof  Hqr  1873,  as  punUuMM  tor 
bb  dexierouB  impositira  of  tbe  RcpuUic  «■  tbc  mwilUi^ 
majority  of  the  AssenUy.  Their  real  occupation  was  to  en- 
deavour to  bring  about  a  lusioo  between  ihemaelves  and  the 
Legitimisu  which  sbouM  mite  the  two  royalist  paitiea  for  the 
cooilaiion  of  tbe  Bonapanbu  and  Repi^licaiia.  The  beUel 
that  •  fusion  would  strengthen  the  loyalisu  was  natwal  and 
was  not  sew.  As  far  bat^  as  1850  Cuint  had  proposed,  or  bad 
thought  of  proposing,  one,  but  it  was  on  the  conditioo  that  the 
coniie  dr  Chambord  woaU  re^gn  his  divine  pcetentiiMS.  Whea 
a  fusion  was  arruged  in  1873  it  was  on  qmu  aaetber  footing 
After  much  eicbaage  of  notes  asd  many  sgUaiedcBnCerenceshi 
committee  rooms  and  dra wing-rooms,  the  comtede  Paris,  the 
representative  of  the  Orleanists,  sought  an  interview  with  tbe 
comle  de  Chambord  at  Fndudorfi,  and  obtained  it  by  giving  a 
written  eagagemeat  that  he  came  sot  only  to  pay  his  respects  ta 
the  head  of  his  house,  but  also  to  "  accept  his  principle."  It  has 
been  somewhat  artleMly  pleaded  by  the  Orleanists  that  this 
engagement  was  given  with  mental  rcaervattoos.  But  there  were 
no  menul  reservations  on  the  part  of  the  «ximte  de  Cbambonl, 
and  the  countiy  showed  iu  belief  that  the  liberal  royaUas  bad 
been  fused  by  ^MOiption  in  tbe  divine  right  K^alisis.  k 
returned  republicans  at  by-elections  till  it  transformed  the 
Assembly.  The  Orleanist  princes  had  still  a  port  to  play,  more 
particularly  after  tbe  death  of  tbe  ctnite  de  Chambord  in  iSSj 
left  them  beads  of  tbe  house  of  France,  but  ibe  Otlcaaiit  pnrtjr 
ceased  to  ciisl  as  an  independent  political  orguiiatloa. 

AUTWmiTns.— The  Orkaidsta  are  aeeeMarily  moic  or  teis  desk 
with  in  all  historie*  of  France  since  iTte.  and  in  moM  poHiical 
memoirs,  but  ihelr  prindples  can  be  learnt  and  their  lonunts 
[olloM-cd  frnm  the  following:  A.  Sorel,  L'Eurape  tt  la  rfrelnliM 
/ruBtaitr  {Paris,  i8<s-iQC4r:  F.  Cwtm,  HiOoirt  parUmttOattt  dt 
Is  Framtt  (Paris.  1814-4848)  and  UHmw  pamf  mtrir  i  TAuMm 
de  (MM  Umpi  (Paris,  1858-18^):  P.  de  la  CoRCtfutoiM  dascMoi 
en^re  (PaiK  1894-1904);  and  C.  Hanotaux, Hfrfairt  dr  Is  Frmwa 
umttmporatne  (Paris.  190J.  Ac).  (D.  H.) 

ORLEANS,  DUKBS  OP.  The  title  of  duke  of  Orleans  was 

first  created  by  King  Philip  in  favour  of  his  son  Philip, 
who  died  tritliout  Intimate  issue  in  1375-  The  second  duka 
of  OrlcanS)  created  in  1391,  «u  Louis,  a  younger  son  of  Cfcatlcs 
v.,  whose  heir  was  his  son,  the  poet  Charlnof  Orleans.  Charles's 
son  Louis,  the  succeeding  duke,  became  king  of  France  as  Lon>» 
Xtl.  in  1408,  when  the  duchy  of  Orleans  was  united  with  the 
royal  domain.  In  1616  Louis  XIIL  created  his  brother,  Jeaa 
Baptiste  GasUm,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  hawng  become  caiinct 
on  the  death  of  this  prince  In  1660  the  title  was  revived  in  the 
following  year  by  Louis  XIV.  in  favour  of  lu's  brother  Philip. 
Descendants  of  this  duke  have  retained  the  title  until  tbe  present 
day,  otK  of  them  becoming  king  of  France  as  Louis  Ilulippe 
fn  i8ja  Two  disiingiushed  faniilia  arc  descended  from  the 
finl  house  of  Orleans:  the  counts  of  Angoulbne,  who  were 
descended  from  John,  a  son  of  Duke  Louis  1.,  and  who  furnished 
France  with  a  king  in  the  person  of  Francb  L;  and  the  counts 
and  dukes  of  Looguevtlle,  whose  founder  was  Jdin,  count  of 
Dunois.  the  bastard  of  Orleans,  a  natural  son  of  the  same  duko. 
In  additioo  to  the  dukes  of  Orleans  the  nosl  importanl  memben 
of  this  family  are:  Anne  Marie  Louise,  duchess  of  Montpensier; 
Francis,  prince  of  JoinviUe;  Louis  Philippe  Albert,  count  of 
Paris;  and  the  traveller  Ihrince  Henry  of  Orleans.  See  the 
genealogical  table  to  tbe  article  Boduok. 

See  below  for  separate  articles  on  tbc  chief  personages. 

OltLftAKS,  CHARLES,  Duac  or  (1391-1465).  camBSonly 
called  Charles  dYhrUaos,  French  poet,  was  the  eldett  son  of 
Louis,  duke  of  Orleans  (brother  of  Charles  VI.  of  France),  and 
of  Valentina  Vitconii,  daughter  of  Giau  Gakatie,  duke  of 
Afilan.  He  was  bora  on  the  16th  of  May  1391.  Although 
many  minor  deuib  are  preserved  of  his  youth,  nothing  except  Ui 
reception  in  1403,  from  his  uncle  the  king,  of  a  pension  of  ia,eoo 
livrcs  dior  is  worth  noticing,  until  his  mairiage  three  years 
later  (]une  r^i,  1406)  with  Isabella,  his  conrin,  wMow  of 
Richard  II.  of  England.  The  bride  was  two  years  older  than 
her  husband,  and  is  thought  to  have  manicd.  bim  uawiOIndy. 
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b«t  brought  Mm  t  gnat  dowry— It  k  nkl,  300,000  frtiM. 
Slw  di«d  tbn*  yoan  Ut«r,  htving  Charlw  at  the  Kge  of  dghton 
«  widomr  and  father  of  a  daugbttr.  He  waa  already  duke  of 
Oriaun,  for  Louii  had  bean  tanaiuted  by  the  Borgundiam 
t«w  yam  bdort  (1407)-  Ha  toon  mw  hfafwelf  the  most  hn- 
pottant  penon  in  France,  aacqK  the  dukca  of  Burgundy  and 
Brittany,  tbt  king  being  a  cipher.  Tbia  poaltion  Mi  natural 
tamperament  by  no  mean  qualified  him  to  fill.  Hia  mother 
desired  veagaanca  for  her  faBiband,  and  Charlei  did  his  beM 
M  cany  oat  bar  wMea  by  NUng  France  with  intrstine  war. 
01  thic,  however,  he  was  only  nemhudly  one  of  the  leaders,  the 
real  guidance  of  hit  parly  rMttng  with  Bernard  VII.,  the  great 
couni  of  Armagnac,  whote  daughter.  Bonne,  he  married,  or  at 
IcKst  formally  e^MUied,  in  141a.  y«ars  of  confused  negotia- 
tiont,  plota  and  fightings  passed  before  the  En|^  inra^ 
and  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  where  Charta  wu  jiHnt  commander- 
ia-diiet.  According  toone  account  he  was  dangeiously  wounded 
ud  narrofwly  escaped  with  hi*  life.  He  was  certainly  taken 
prisoner  and  carried  to  Enijand,  which  eonntiy  was  his  residence 
thenceforward  for  a  full  quarter  of  a  century.  Windsor,  Poote- 
Inct,  AmpihlU,  Wingflcid  (Suffolk)  and  the  Tower  are  named 
•meng  other  places  as  the  scenes  <A  bis  captivity,  which,  bow- 
ever,  WIS  anything  but  a  rigorous  one.  He  was  maintained 
in  tlw  itatt  due  net  merdy  to  one  of  the  greatest  nobles  of 
Fkance  but  to  one  who  ranked  higji  In  the  order  of  succesnon 
to  the  crown.  He  hunted  and  faawked  and  enjoyed  society 
amjdy,  tbon^  the  very  dignities  whkh  secured  him  these 
privil^es  made  his  ransom  great,  and  his  rdease  difficult  to 
arrange.  Abmrc  d),  be  had  Ittsurs  to  devote  himself  to  hienry 
work.  But  for  this  he  would  hardly  be  more  Ihao  a  name. 
^  This  work  consists  wholly  of  ^ort  poems  in  the  pecuHar 
artificial  melKS  which  had  become  fashionable  In  France  about 
baU  a  century  w  more  before  hh  bhth,  snd  whkh  conibmed 
10  be  fadiibiisble  iDI  neady  a  centniy  after  Mi  dettb.  Besides 
tbes*  •  nmnber  of  English  poems  have  been  attributed  to  bim, 
bat  without  certainly.  They  have  not  much  poetical  merit, 
bttl  tbcy  exhibit  somethbig  of  the  smoothiKes  of  vcnification 
not  oncommoR  in  those  who  wrhe,  with  care,  a  language  not 
Ibelr  own.  The  ingenuity  of  a  single  Engliftb  crftic  has  strfven 
lo  atttlbate  to  Urn  a  curious  book  in  prose,  oalled  le  Dtbtl  its 
Afmtt  de  Frame  tt  d'AniftKnt,  but  Paul  Htyer,  In  his  edition 
•f  the  book  la  question,  has  completely  dispaaed  of  ihls  theory. 
For  aB  practical  purposes,  therefore,  Cbsifes's  work  oonslsis 
of  aocae  haadrcds  of  short  Freiub  poems,  a  few  in  varions 
metres,  but  tbr  majority  either  bslfauleB  or  rondels.  The  chimo- 
logy  of  tbese  poems  is  rut  always  clear,  ttlK  leas  the  Identity 
of  the  peisoBS  to  whom  they  ate  addreaed,  and  ft  li  certain 
that  some,  periiapt  the  greater  pan  of  them,  bdong  to  the  later 
years  of  tbt  poet's  life.  But  many  are  eiptcasly  staled  bi  the 
maouBctipU  to  have  been  "  compoeed  is  prison,"  others  are 
obviously  so  composed,  and,  on  the  whole,  then  it  in  them  a 
remarkable  unity  of  literary  Savour.  Cbaitca  d'OrHans  is  not 
distinguished  by  any  eatracmilnary  strength  of  paasion  or  origin- 
ality of  character;  but  he  is  01^  the  more  valuaUe  as  the  Isst 
and  not  the  hast  accomplished  representative  of  tlie  poetry 
of  the  middle  of  the  middte  acn,  fn  whkh  tlio  form  was  ^most 
•verytUng,  and  the  petsonaliiy  of  the  poet,  save  in  nre  laatanccs, 
■Dthing.  Yet  be  b  mt  enltrdy  without  HftratHa.  He  b  a 
capital  caam^de  of  tbe  cidtivated  sad  rafiaed — it  may  alatost 
be  called  the  lettered— diivaby  af  tb*  hat  chivalrous  age. 
SBptrt  lo  the  utmost  dcgm  in  carrying  out  tbe  traditional 
details  of  a  graceful  oonvsmbn  in  love  and  Utcratufe.  But 
be  fa  mora  tfaaa  thisi  in  a  certain  easy  grace  and  trutb  of  et' 
prssilan.  as  welt  as  in  a  peculiar  wiislura  of  mdancboty,  whkh 
is  not  inoompaiible  with  tbe  enjorment  of  the  phaiuree.  cvea 
the  iriffiag  pleasures,  of  fife,  with  listlcssneas  that  is  fully  able 
to  occupy  itself  about  those  trifics,  be  stands  qtdte  alone.  He 
bat  tbe  urbanity  of  the  iStb  century  witbatit  its  vidons  and 
prosaic  frivolity,  the  poetry  of  tbe  middle  ages  wltboat  thetr 
tendcnry  to  tedievtseai.  Wt  beH'kamm  lendels  ■  tboaa  ea 
8pffBg,on  tba  HarWmen  of  Summer,  and  oibera— tasA  ssoomI 
l»aoitt«  of  their  Mod. 


Psetry,  however,  could  hanfly  be  an  entire  consolation,  ai(d 
Charles  was  perpetually  scheming  for  liberty.  But  the  Entfi^ 
government  Ikad  too  many  reasons  for  keeping  him,  and  It  wu 
not  till  his  hereditary  foe  PhlUp  tbe  Good  trf  Burgundy  Interested 
himseir  in  him  that  the  government  of  Henry  VI.,  wUcb  had 
by  that  tine  lost  most  of  lu  hold  on  France,  rdeased  hira  ik 
return  for  an  Immediate  payment  of  80,000  tidvlt  i'er,  and  an 
engagement  on  his  part  to  pay  140,000  crowns  at  a  future  tin». 
The  agreement  was  concluded  on  the  ind  of  July,  1440.  Hewaa 
actually  released  on  tbe  3rd  of  November  (oUowfatg,  and  almost 
immediklely  cemented  his  friendship  with  Duke  Philip  by  marry- 
ing his  tiiece,  Mary  of  C^eves,  who  brought  him  a  considerable 
dowiy  toassist  the  payment  of  h!s  ransom.  He  had,  however,  tome 
difliculiy  in  making  up  the  balance,  as  well  u  tbe  Urge  sun 
required  for  his  brother,  Jean  d'AngouUme,  who  also  was  an 
Engliili  prisoner.  The  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  ETe  {lor, 
curiously  enough.  It  divides  itself  Into  three  almost  exactly 
equal  periods,  each  of  that  length)  were  spent  portly  in  negoliat- 
ing,  with  a  little  fighting  Interinijied,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
the  Italian  county  of  Asti,  on  wUch  he  bad  claims  through 
Ms  mother,  partly  In  travdiing  about,  but  chiefly  at  bis  principal 
seal  of  Bkris.  Here  he  kept  a  miniature  court  which,  from  the 
literary  point  view  at  least,  was  not  devtrid  of  briUiancy. 
At  thb  most  of  the  best-knosm  F^tench  men-of-Ietters  at  the 
time — Villon,  Mvier  de  la  Marchc,  Chastdaln,  Jean  Meschinot 
and  others— were  residents  or  visitors  or  correspondents.  His 
son,  afterwards  Loub  XII.,  was  not  bom  till  1461,  three  yeara 
befete  Chsrles^a  own  death.  He  had  become,  notwIihstandin| 
hh  high  position,  sometliliv<rf  >  nuIHty  In  politics,  and  tradition 
escribes  hb  death  to  vezatlM  at  the  harshness  with  which 
Loub  XI.  rejected  hb  attempt  to  mediate  on  b^U  of  the  duke 
of  Brittany.  At  any  rate  he  died,  on  the  4ih  of  January,  1465,  at 
Amb<rfse.  Many  <rf  hfa  later  poems  are  smaQ  occasioiial  pieces 
addressed  to  bfa  courtlera  and  companions,  wad  hi  not  a  few 
cases  answera  to  tbem  by  tbose  10  whom  they  were  addresAd 
eabt. 

The  best  edition  of  Charles  d'OrUant's  poems,  whb  a  brief  but 
•uRicient  accoum  of  hii  life,  U  that  of  C.  d'Htricault  in  the  NotitfUt 
coOkImm  Jonntl  (Pari*,  1874).  For  tbe  Enjliih  poemt  Me  the 
editwo  by  WaUB  Taylor  fv  tbe  RaabatgbcQubdto?).  {C.Sa.) 

oRium.  FmmrAiTD  raiup  unm  cbarus  RnniT, 

DtTUOT  (1810-1841),  bom  at  Palermo  on  the  3rd  of  September 
1810,  waa  the  son  of  Loub  PhiEppe,  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
king  of  France,  and  Marie  AmClie,  princess  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
Under  tbe  Restoration  he  bore  the  title  of  duke  4f  Chartres.  and 
studied  dasdca  in  Paris  at  tbe  CoD^ge  Henri  IV.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  which  In  1830  set  hb  father  on  the 
throne,  be  waa  cokmel  of  a  regiment  of  Hussars.  He  then 
assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  (Means,  and  was  sent  by  the  king  tft 
Lyons  to  put  down  the  formidsble  riots  which  had  broken  out 
there  {1831),  and  then  10  the  siege  of  Antwerp  (tSji).  He  was 
appointed  lieutenant-general,  and  mode  several  campaigns  in 
Algeria  (1S35,  rS}?,  1840).  On  hb  return  to  France  beorgsoiied 
the  battalions  of  ligbt  infantry  known  aa  the  cAouearr  dVHiaiu. 
He  died  as  the  result  of  a  carriage  accidrat  at  NeulDy,  near  Paris, 
on  the  13th  of  July  1S43. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  had  married  (May  30,  1837)  Heline 
Louise  Elbabeib  of  MeckJrnborg-Schwerin,  and  had  by  her  two 
sons,  the  count  of  Paris  and  the  duke  of  Chartres.  On  the  i4tb 
of  February  184I,  alter  tbe  abdkation  of  Louis  Philim>e,  the 
duchess  of  Orleans  went  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  assembled 
fn  the  Palab  Bourbon  in  the  impt  of  having  her  eldest  son 
proetalinad  and  of  obtaliting  the  regency;  bat  the  threatening 
aniisdaef  Ifcepopidaeefbrccd  ber  to  flee.  She  took  refuge  in 
Knciapd,  Hd  died  at  Rlduaowl  on  tbe  iSth  of  May  1858. 

m.  P.-) 

OftlUn.  Hmi.  PaiNCt  Ot  (1867-1901),  eldest  son  of 
lUbm,  duke  of  Charties,  was  bora  at  Ham,  near  Rkbmond, 
Smrcy,  on  the  lAb  of  October  1867.  In  1889,  at  the  Instance 
of  Ms  father,  who  paid  tbe  expenses  of  the  tour,  be  undertook, 
in  company  witb  MM.  Beavalol  and  Dedecken,a}onmey  throogb 
SftafktoSlan.  b  thacoytaeaf  tbair  tcavdalbqrtmased  the 
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nounuin  aa$t  of  Tiba,  ud  the  fruiu  of  Uwir  obscrvatMos, 
submitud  to  the  Geognphical  Society  ot  PUit  (and  later  in- 
corporated in  De  Paris  ok  Tontin  d  Itattn  k  TiUI  iMOHmu, 

published  in  1892),  brought  them  conjoinily  the  gold  raodat 
of  that  society.  In  iSqi  the  puacc  taadt  a  short  jounuy  of 
exploration  ia  East  Africa,  and  shortly  afterwanls  visited 
kladiifascar,  proceeding  tbcnce  to  Tongking.  From  this  point 
be  set  out  for  Assam,  and  was  successful  in  ditrovcring  the 
sources  of  the  river  Irrawaddy,  a  brilliant  geographical  actiicvr- 
nicnt  which  secured  the  medal  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Paris  and  the  crossof  the  Legion  of  Hddoui.  In  1II97  he  revisited 
^ysNiua,  and  political  differences  ariung  from  this  trip  led  to  a 
duel  with  the  comle  de  Turin,  in  which  both  combatairis  were 
wounded.  While  on  a  Inp  to  Assam  in  iqoi  he  died  at  Saigon 
on  the  Qth  of  August.  Prince  Henri  was  a  somewhat  violent 
Anglo^Aobe,  and  his  diatribes  agaiost  Crcat  Britain  cootrasted 
rather  curioioly  with  the  cordial  reception  which  his  position  as 
a  traveller  obtained  lor  him  in  London,  where  he  was  given  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

ORLEANS,  HEKRIETTA.  Duchess  or  (1644-1670),  third 
daughter  of  the  English  lung,  Charles  L,  and  his  queen,  Henrietta 
Maria,  was  born  during  the  Civil  Wat  at  Exeter  on  the  16th  ol 
June  1644.  A  few  days  after  her  Urth  her  mother  left  England, 
and  provision  for  her  maintenance  having  been  made  by  Charles 
she  Uvcd  ai  Excicr  under  the  care  of  Lady  Dalkeith  (ufierwards 
i:ountess  of  Morton)  until  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  the  parlia- 
Bicniarians,  when  ^e  was  taken  to  Ontlands  in  Surrey.  Then 
in  July  1646  Lady  Dalkdih  carried  the  princess  in  disguise  to 
France,  and  she  rejoined  her  mother  in  Paris,  where  her  girlhood 
was  spent  and  where  she  was  educated  as  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Henrietta  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  was 
mentioned  as  a  possible  bride  for  the  king,  but  she  was  betiothed, 
not  to  Louis,  but  to  his  only  brother  Philip.  After  the  restoration 
ol  her  brother  Charles  II.,  she  returned  to  England  wiih  her 
mother,  but  a  few  months  btcr  she  was  again  in  Paris,  where 
she  was  married  to  Philip,  now  duke  of  Orleans,  on  the  30th  of 
March  1661.  The  duchns  was  very  popular  al  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  was  on  good  terms  with  the  grand  monarch 
himself;  she  shared  in  the  knowledge  of  stale  secrets,  but  was 
soon  estranged  from  her  husband,  and  at  the  best  her  conduct 
was  very  imprudent.  In  1670,  at  the  instigation  of,Louis,  she 
vbited  En^and  and  obtaiitcd  the  signature  of  Charles  Il.'s 
ministers  to  the  treaty  of  Dover;  her  success  in  this  matter 
greatly  delighted  Louis,  but  it  did  not  improve  her  relations  with 
Philip,  who  had  long  refused  his  consent  to  his  wife's  visit  to 
England.  Shonly  after  returning  to  France,  Henrietta  died  at 
St  Cloud  on  the  jeth  of  June  1670.  She  was  buried  at  St  Denis, 
her  funeral  oration  being  pronounced  by  her  friend  Bossuet, 
and  it  waa  asserted  that  she  had  been  poisoned  by  order  of  her 
husband.  She  left  two  daughters,  Marie  Louise,  wife  of  Charles 
il.  of  Spain,  and  Anne  Marie,  wife  of  Victor  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy. 
According  to  legitimut  priDci|dcs,  the  descendants  of  Henrietta, 
through  her  daughter  Marie  of  Savoy,  are  entitled  to  wear  the 
British  crown. 

ORLEANS.  JEAN  BAPTISTE  GASTON,  DUKC  or  (1608-1660), 
third  son  of  the  French  king  Henry  IV.,  and  his  wife  Marie  de 
Medici,  was  bom  at  Fontaincblcau  on  the  asth  of  April  itoS. 
Known  at  first  as  the  duXe  of  Anjou,  he  was  created  dtdte  of 
Orleans  in  1616,  and  was  nominally  in  command  of  the  army 
which  besieged  La  Rochcllc  in  itiB,  having  already  entered 
upon  that  course  of  political  intrigue  which  was  destined  to 
occupy  the  rcmaindei  of  his  life.  On  two  occaHons  be  was 
obliged  to  leave  France  lor  conspiring  against  the  government  of 
his  mother  and  of  Cardinal  Richelieu;  and  after  waging  an 
unsuccessful  war  in  Languedoc,  he  t<xA.  refuge  in  Flanders. 
Reconciled  with  his  brother  Louis  XIII.,  he  plotted  against 
RichcUeu^in  163s,  fled  from  the  country,  and  then  nibnttled 
to  the  king  and  the  cardinal.  Soon  afterwards  the  same  process 
was  repeated.  Orleans  stirred  up  Cinq.Mars  to  attempt  Riche- 
lieu's murder,  and  then  deserted  his  unfortunate  accomplice. 
In  164},  on  the  death  of  Louis  XIU.,  Gaston  became  licuienant- 
Ccncralof  the  kingdom,  and  foughlagainst  Sfwinon  theaoitbeni 


frontiers  of'Fnn«i  but  4Mrv«  the  wan  of  thr  Fnode  be  ptmti 
with  great  facility  from  ooe  pany  to  the  other.  Then  eiilDd  bgr 
Mazarin  to  Blois  in  1651  be  lenaioed  there  until  bis  death 
on  the  md  of  February  1660.  Gaston's  firu  wife  wa>  Marie 
(d.  1617),  daughter  andheircssof  Henri  de  Bourbon,  due  de  Most- 
pensier  (d.  iteS),  and  bis  aecond  wife  was  Marguerite  (d.  167a), 
sister  (rf  Cbailet  LU.,  duke  of  Umin&  By  Haite  be  kit  a 
daughter,  Anne  Marie,  ducbeise  de  Moatpensier  {q-vJi;  and  by 
Marguerite  he  left  thiee  daughter^  Marguerite  Louise  (164s- 
1711),  wife  of  Cosimo  III.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany;  Elisabeth 
(1646-1696),  wifcofLouisJoaeiA,  duke  of  Guise;  and  Fraagolse 
Madd^  (i64&*i664>,  wife  of  Charles  Emmtnud  IL,  duke  of 
Savoy.  <M.  P.") 

ORLEANS,  LOUIS,  DuKX  GT  (137X-1407),  younger  aon  of  the 
French  king,  Charles  V.,  was  born  on  the  ijth  of  March  1379. 
Having  been  made  count  of  Valofa  and  of  Bcauisou-wit-Obc^ 
and  then  duke  of  Touraine,  he  received  the  duchy  <d  Orleans 
from  his  brother  Cbaries  VI.  in  ]39>,  three  yean  alter  his 
marriage  with  ValcnUaa  (d.  1408),  daughter  of  Giaa  Galeaue 
Visconii,  duke  of  Milan.  This  lady  brought  the  county  ol  A-oi 
to  her  husband;  but  more  imporunt  was  her  claim  npoa  Milai^ 
which  she  transmitted  to  her  dcsceadantt,  and  which  lumiihcd 
Louis  XIL  and  Francis  I.  with  a  iKetest  for  iatcrfflKBce  ia 
noiihcrn  Italy.  When  Charies  Vl.  bccaaae  insane  in  ijgs, 
Orleans  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  his  uncle  Philip  II., 
duke  of  Burgundy,  «4io  was  conducting  the  govenuDcnt;  and 
this  quanri  was  not  only  the  dominating  laoar  in  the  affairs  of 
France,  but  euended  beyond  the  berden  of  that  OHimcy, 
Continued  after  Philip's  death  in  1404  with  his  sob,  and  suocesaor, 
John  the  Fearless,  it  culminated  in  the  murder  of  Ocleans  by 
one  of  John's  partisans  on  the  ajrd  of  November  1407*  The 
duke,  who  was  an  accomplished  and  gcnbious  prince,  was 
suspected  of  im moral  rehtlfons  with  several  ladies  of  the  royal 
house,  among  them  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  the  queen  of  Charles  VL 
He  had  eight  children  by  Valenlina  Visconti.  iadnding  his 
successor,  Charles  of  Orleans,  the  poet,  and  one  of  his  natural 
ions  was  the  famous  bastard  of  Orleans,  John,  count  of  Dunoia. 

See  E.  Jarry,  La  Vu  peliiiqa*  4t  Louit  4'OrUawt  (Paris,  1889). 

ORLEANS,  LOUIS.  DvKS  or  (1703-17$*).  only  son  of  Duke 
Philip  II.,  the  regent  Orleans,  was  bom  at  Versailles  on  the 
4lh  of  August  1708.  A  pious,  charitable  and  cultured  paaOe; 
he  took  very  little  part  in  tbe  politics  of  the  time,  ahbou^  he 
was  conspicuous  for  his  hostility  to  f»f«piM*  Dufaoii  fa  1793. 
In  1730  Cardinal  Fleury  secured  his  dismissal  from  the  poaitiaa 
of  colonel -general  of  the  infantry,  a  post  which  he  had  hdd  for 
nine  years;  and  retiring  int<»  private  life,  be  spent  his  tine 
mainly  in  translating  the  Psalms  and  tbe  epdstles  of  St  hoL 

;  Having  succeeded  his  fatbo'  as  duke  of  Orlnin  in  1773,  be  died 
in  the  abbey  of  St  Gcnevi^  at  Paris  on  the  4ih  of  Febnary 

.  1751.  His  wife  Augusta  (d.  t;a6),  dau^ter  of  Louis  William, 
margrave  of  Baden,  bore  him  an  only  son,  Louis  Philippe,  wfaa 
succeeded  bis  father  as  duke  of  Orleans. 

ORLEANS.  LOUIS  PIUUPK  DttXB  of  (i7a5-i7Ss).  MB  at 
Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  was  bom  at  Venailles  on  tbe  ittb  of 
May  1725,  and  was  known  as  tbe  duke  of  Chart  res  aUil  bis 
father's  death  In  ijsi.  Serving  with  the  French  armies  he 
distinguished 'himself  in  tbe  campaigns  of  i74s,  I74S  eo^  i744t 
and  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  In  1745.  ntbiag  to  Baga^  iii 
■  7S7.  and  occupying  his  time  with  theatrical  petfonnanon  and 
the  society  of  men  of  tetters.  He  died  at  St  ^sise  on  tbe  iSth 
of  November  1783.  The  duke  married  Louise  Heivictie  de 
Bourbon-Conti,  who  bore  Mm  a  son  nnlip  (EgaUtf),  duke  af 
Orleans,  and  a  daughter,  sdio  married  tbe  .last  duke  of  Bouibea. 
His  second  wife,  Madame  de  Montcsion,  whom  he  married 
secretly  in  1773,  was  2  clever  woman  and  an  authoress  of  seme 
repute.  He  had  two  natural  sons,  known  as  the  ibbM  of  Si 
Far  and  the  abbot  of  St  AJbin. 

See  L'A  ulomiu  ftat  printe.  a  coHeetim  of  lettHS  from  the  dnke  (o 
his  aecond  wife,  eiliied  by>.  Hermand  (1910). 

ORLEANS,  LOUIS  PHIUPPK  JOSEPH.  DiTKE  OV  (l74ri793). 
called  Pkiupi>£  CcAUii,  son  of  Louis  Philippe, duke  of  Orieaki, 
and  of  Louise  Henriette  of  Bourbon-Conti,  was-bora  at  St  OmmI 
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M  the  tith  of  April  ir47<  Sbtviag  bMnt  th4  title  of  dnkc  of 
Montpenaiw  unUl  bift  giaadfKUter'a  death  in  tjsi,  he  became 
duke  of  ChArtres,  and  in  1769  muried  LoitiM  Uaiie  Adelaide 
do  Bwbon-Pcothi^vT^  daughter  and  hcims  of  the  dulie  ot 
Feothidm,  grand  admiral  of  France,  and  the  richest  hetrcsa  of 
thcline.  Her  wealth  nude  it  certain  that  he  would  be  the  richot 
maain  Fraacer*ndhedcteimiaed  toplay  a  pattec|ual  to  that  of 
his  gnat -pandfather,  the  regent,  whom  heieMmblcd  in  character 
and  debauchecy.  As  duke  of  Chan  res  b«  onMMd  the  phn  of 
Uaupcou  in  1771,  and  waa  pniaptly  ezii«l  to  hii  aMintry 
•HatA  of  ViUert-Cottereta  (A^e).  When  iMm  XVL  erne 
t»  the  thnute  ia  1 774  Chartrcs still  found  lumKlf  looked  en  coldly 
•t  covrti  Mario  AjitotmUe  hated  him,  and  covied  him  for  his 
wealth,  wit  and  freedon  fooa  etiquette,  and  bo  was  not  slow 
to  mua  ber  hatred  with  sconu  In  1778  h«  served  in  the 
squadron  of  D'Orvilliers,  and  was  present  in  the  naval  battle 
«f  Uahant  00  the  a7th  of  July  177ft  He  hoped  b»  see  further 
service,  but  the  quscn  waa  opposed  to  thiSr  and  he  was  removed 
from  the  aavy,  and  given  the  honoraiy  post  ot  eolond-tfeoenl 
of  hussars.  Ho  then  abandoned  himsdl  to  plaaauro;  he  often 
visitod  London,  and  becanw  «a  intimale  iriend  of  the  prince 
9f  Waks  Afterwards  fjoocge  XV.>;  he  bmu^t  to  Paris  the 
"  anglo-mania,"  as  it  waa  called,  and  made  fockcys  as  fashionable 
as  they  were  in  En,^and.  He  also  made  bimieU  very  popular 
in  Paris  by  liis  large  gifts  to  the  poor  in  time  of.  famiae,  and 
by  throwing  open  the  gatdens  of  the  Palais  Royal  to  the  people. 
Bdore  the  mecUng  of  the  noUblcs  la  1^7  be  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  duke  of  Orleans,  and  showed  his  liberal  Ideas,  which 
berc  largely  Icarat  in  England,  so  boldly  tbu  he  was  bcHcved 
to  be  aiming  at  becoming  constitutional  king  ttf  France.  In 
November  be  agaia  showed  his  libaalism  in  tbe  /if  de  juoiu, 
iriuch  Brieane  had  made  the  king  hold,  and  was  acaia  cded  to 
ViHers-^^otLoets.  Hie  appioaclung  convocatioa  6t  the  stties- 
gcncral  made  his  friends  very  active  On  bis  behalf;  he  circulated 
in  every  bailliatfi  the  pamphlets  which  F.  J.  Sieyis  had  dnwn 
up  at  lus  request,  and  waa  elected  in  three— by  the  noblesse 
of  Parti,  Vitlcn-CettereU  and  Crtpy-cn-Viloil.  lo  the  estate 
»f  the  nobility  h«  headed  the  liberal  minority  under  the  guidance 
of  Adrioi  Duport,  and  led  the  minority  of  forty-seven  noblemen 
who  seceded  from  their  own  estate  (June  1789)  and  Joined  the 
TScra  £tat.  The  part  he  played  during  tlwsumoier  of  1789  is 
9mt  of  the  most  ddiated  points  ia  the  histtuy  of  the  Revolutioa. 
The  court  accused  him  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  every  popular 
movement,  and  sow  the  "  gold  of  Orleans  "  as  the  cause  of  the 
ReveiUoB  not  and  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  as  the  republicans 
later  saw  the  "  gold  of  Pitt "  in  every  germ  of  opposition  to 
themselves.  Tbtn  can  be  no  doubt  that  be  bated  the  queen, 
tad  bittcify  resented  his  long  disgrace  at  court,  and  also  that  he 
nncercly  wished  for  a  thorough  reform  of  the  government  and 
the  csUblishment  of  some  such  constitution  as  that  of  England^ 
and  no  doubt  such  friends  as  Adrien  Oupon  and  Choderlos 
dc  Lados,  for  their  own  mK«s,wiibedtOieeUmklngof  France. 
The  best  tesUmoay  for  tbe  behavieur  of  Orleans  during  this 
summer  is  the  tesihnoDy  of  an  Ea^Uah  lady,  His  Grace  Daliymple 
Elliott,  who  shared  bis  heart  with  the  oomtcw  de  Bufion,  and 
from  which  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  at  the  time  of  the  riot 
irf  the  I3th  of  July  he  was  on  a  fishing  excursion,  and  was 
cuddy  treated  by  the  king  on  the  next  day  when  going  to  oEfer 
bim  his  services.  He  indeed  became  so  disgusted  with  the 
false  position  of  a  pretender  to  tbe  crown,  into  which  he  was 
being  focccd,  that  be  wished  to  go  to  America,  but,  as  the 
OOiBteaae  de  BuSon  would  not  go  with  him,  he  decided  to  remain 
ia  Paris.  H«  was  agaia  accosed,  unjustly,  of  havmg  caused 
the  mardi  of  the  women  to  Versaillea  on  tbe  s^h  of  October. 
La  Fayette,  Jealous  of  his  popularity,  persuaded  the  king  to 
•end  (ha  dulu  to  En^and  on  a  ndssicci,  and  thus  get  him  out 
«(  France,  and  he  accardlngly  rem^ed  m  England  from  October 
S7S9  to  July  179a  Co  die  7th  of  July  he  took  his  seat  In  tbe 
Assembly,  and  on  the  2nd  of  October  both  he  and  Mirabeau  were 
declared  by  the  Assembly  entirely  free  of  any  complicity  in  tbe 
«*enu  of  October.  He  now  tried  to  keep  himself  as  much  out 
«f  t3m  pdiikal  wpiU  as  pouible,  but  in  vain,  fisr  the  oouit  would 
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snq>ect  him,  and  his  Mends  would  talk  about  his  behig  king. 
The  bat  pcoof  of  his  not  being  ambitious  of  such  a  doubtful 
piece  of  prefennenl  is  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  get  himself 
made  king,  regent  or  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  at  the 
time  ot  the  flight  to  Varcones  in  June  1791.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
again  tried  to  make  his  peocs  with  the  court  in  January  1791, 
but  he  was  so  insuhed  that  he  wax  not  enoouiaged  to  sacrifice 
UmKlf  for  the  sake  of  the  king  and  queen,  who  pcrsnted  in 
remembering  all  old  enmities  in  their  time  of  trouUe.  In  the 
lummer  ot  1791  he  was  present  for  a  diort  time  with  tbe  axnqr 
of  the  north,  wHh  his  two  stms,  the  duke  of  Charlres  and  tbe 
duke  of  Montpcnsier,  but  had  returned  to  Paris  briore  tbe  roth 
of  August.  After  that  Amj  he  ondsrwent  great  personal  risk 
in  saving  fuptives;  in  partlcuUr,  he  saved  tbe  life  of  the  count 
of  Champceneta,  the  geveraoE  of  tbe  Tuilerfes,  who  wu  Us 
petaonaleamy,  at  the  itqoeit  of  Un  EUiotl.  It  was-impooiUe 
for  biro  to  recede,  and,  after  accepting  (he  title  of  Citoyen  £gnUt<, 
conferred  on  him  by  the  commune  of  Paris,  he  was  elect^ 
twentieth  and  last  dc^y  for  Paris  to  the  Convention.  In  tbnt 
body  be  sat  as  quietiy  ss  he  had  done  in  the  National  Assembly, 
but  on  the  occasion  of  the  khig'a  trial  he  had  to  speak,  an(]  then 
only  to  give  Us  vote  for  the  death  of  Louis.  Hii  compliance 
did  not  save  bim  from  suspicion,  which  was  capcdatly  arouied  by 
the  fcieadship  of  his  el^st  sen,  tbe  duke  of  Chartrcs,  with 
Dunwuries,  and  when  the  news  of  the  desertion  of  Chattrch 
with  Dumouricz  becuM  known  at  Paris  all  the  Bourbons  left 
in  France,  inrlmting  EgalitC,  wwe  ordeted  to  be  arrested  oa  the 
5th  of  ApriL  He  mneincd  ia  pdsoa  tBI  the  month  of  October, 
when  tbe  Rcigit  of  Terror  be^m.  He  was  naturally  the  very 
•ort  of  victim  wanted,  and  he  was  decreed  "  of  accusation  " 
on  the  3rd  of  October.  He  was  tried  on  the  6tb  of  NovemlMr 
and  waa  gnjUotinid  on  the  same  daj,  with  a  iddk  npoa'Ul  lips 
and  withoat  any  appearaacs  of  fear.  Ho  man  ever  waa  mon 
blamed  than  Orleans  during  the  Revolutnn,  bm  tbe  faulta 
of  ambition  and  intrigae  were  bb  fricsda*,  not  his  own;  it  was 
his  friends  who  wished  him  to  be  on  tbe  thrane.  Pcrsmially 
he  powessed  the  chanHiBgmaaB«wo!«riitiilird  grand  seigneui! 
ddtsnched  and  cynical,  but  never  rude  or  crael,  full  of  gentle 
coosidentfen  tor  all  ai»ut  him  but  idfish  h  hia  pnrsnit  of 
[deaaure,  be  baa  bad  lo  bear  a  heavy  load  of  bkme,  but  it  li 
ridiculoas  to  describe  thd  idle  and  courteous  vohiptuary  as  being 
a  darit  and  •'—yi*^  seeandrtl,  c^i^de  of  auirder  if  it  woidd 
serve  Us  anAilion.  11m  eucutka  of  Philinw  £galft<  made 
the  friend  of  Dumoueica,  who  was  living  ia  exile,  duke  of  Orleans. 

AuTHoatTitS.— BaKfaet,  Htilain  4*  PhUiffi*  ^aUUt  Jtmnul 
q[  Mrs  Grace  Dalryinple  Elliott  <iS5q);  A.  Ncttceieat,  fkiiipp*- 
Etaliti  (Pam.  1841);  Laurentie,  HiMMre  da  duet  d'OMaxs  (Paris, 
1S31):  G.  Pcignot,  Prltit  kisloHque  it  la  meison  d'OrUcnt  (Parii, 
1850):  L.  C.  K(ous9elet),  Cormioitdatice  d»  Lemu-Philippt  Jpttpk 
ddrliam  oMc  Louit  XVI  (Paris,  1800):  Rivarel,  PmM  du  4m 
d'Orlians  tt  de  Madam*  dt  Gtnlit;  Toumoii,  Hi^oin  dm  Lonii 
Pkilipp*  Jouph  dMc  d'Ortttuu  (Paris,  1I43). 

oBuujB,  um  raium  bobbbt,  Ddkb  ot  (iM^- 

),  eldest  son  of  the  oontc  de  Paris,  was  bom  at  York  HousiV 
Twickenham,  on  the  6th  (rf  February  1869.  The  law  of  exile 
against  the  French  princes  having  been  abrogated  in  iB7r,  he 
returned  with  bis  parau  to  France.  He  was  first  educated  by  a 
private  tntor,  and  then  fofiowed  the  cosncs  the  nunidpal 
college  at  Eu.  In  iB8a  he  entered  tbe  CoIHge  Stenislu,  Paris, 
and  took  a  Gist  prixe  in  a  competilive  Latin  trandation.  On  the 
death  of  theoomte  deChambord,  the  comte  de-Paris  became  liead 
of  the  Bourbons;  and  in  18S6  be  and  his  son  were  exSed  from 
France.  Queen  l^ctoria  appowted  tbe  duke  of  Orleans  1  supcp- 
nomersiy  cadet  at  the  Royal  HlHtaiy  College,  Sandhurst. 
After  passing  his  examtnatioae  he  lecdved  a  oommissioa  in  the 
4th  battalion  of  tbe  60th  Rifles,  then  quatteced  fat  India.  In 
January  1888  tbe  duke  went  oat  to  India,  ncoonqtanisd  by 
Coloscl  da  Puis»^  as  military  fswenioc  and  adviser.  M. 
Bmnbay  be  was  leedved  by  the  duk*  of  Cotmaoght  and  Und 
Rcsy,  atul  at  Calcvtu  be  became  tbe  guest  of  the  viceroy,  the 
marqaess  of  DoSerin,  who  organised  (or  the  duke  and  his  cousin, 
Prince  Henry  of  Orkana,  a  gruid  tiger-shootmg  expedition  in 
NcpauL  The  duke  oow  rcpoded  himstlf  to  the  cominanrtsrv4if 
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cbier^tcrrardsEarlRobertMiHljidncd  his  TeginMntMOi^  rata. 
After  Kcing  service,  the  dulie  ceased  his  conimioii  with  the 
Indian  army  in  February  18S9,  and  returned  to  En^and.  On 
attaining  hk  majority,  he  entered  Paris  (February  7,  1890), 
and  proceeding  to  the  mairu,  eipresBed  his  dcsre,  as  a  Frencb- 
nan,  to  perform  his  military  service.  This  act  caused  great 
eicUenient,  and  he  was  arreMed  in  oonloTmity  with  the  taw  of 
j8S6,  which  forbade  the  soil  of  France  to  ttife  direct  heirs  of  the 
families  which  had  reigned  there.  He  was  tried,  and  sewtenced 
to  two  years'  imprisonmcrtt;  but  he  was  liberated  by  President 
Camot  after  a  few  months'  nominal  incarceration  (June  4), 
and  conducted  lo  the  Swiss  frontier.  This  escapade  won  for  him 
tlie  title  of  "  Le  Premier  Consent  de  France."  After  the  comte 
de  Paris's  funeral  (SqKember  it,  1894}  the  duke  received  his 
•dhercnta  in  London,  and  then  removed  to  Brussels,  as  being 
nearer  France.  On  the  5th  of  November  1896  (he  duke 
narricd  the  archduchess  &Iaiia  DotoUiea  Amalia  <rf  Austria,  the 
ceremony  taking  place  at  Vienna.  It  was  alkced  that  tone  of 
bit  folJowers  were  implicated  in  tlw  caBS|dncics  agidnst  the 
French  Republic  in  1899.  A  letter  whidi  the  duke  wrote  in  1900, 
approving  the  artist  whose  caricatures  were  grossly  insulting  to 
Qaeen  Victoria,  cxdtcd  giOkt  indignation  both  in  England  and 
la  many  French  circles,  and  estranged  him  from  many  with 
whom  tie  had  formerly  been,  upon  friendly  terma;  tiut  after 
Queen  Victoria's  death  it  was  allowed  to  become  known  that 
this  aJfair  had  been  forgotten  and  forgiven  by  the  British 
njnl  family.  Hie  duke  of  Orieans  inade  several  long  ex- 
iting )ourneys,  licint  particular^  Intetested  in  polar  dis- 
coveries. In  1905  he  pubHshed  Une  croisSre  mt  SfUzbtrg,  and, 
later,  another  account  of  his  travels,  under  the  title  A  traven 
ia  BanqutM. 

0RLBUI8.  PaiUP  Iw  Dm  or  (1640-1701),  son  of  the  French 
king  Loins  XXIL,  was  bom  al  St  Gennm-CQ-Laye  on  the  list  of 
September  1640.  In  1661  he  was  created  duke  ot  Orleans,  and 
married  Henrietta,  ^ster  of  Oiartes  II.  of  England;  but  the 
marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  the  death  of  the  duchess  in 
i6jo  was  attributed  to  poison.  Sobsetiuently  Iw  married 
Cbariotte  Eliatbeth,  daughter  of  Charies  Louis,  elector  palatine 
of  tiie  Rhine.  Having  fooght  with  dislbictfon  in  Flanders  in 
1667,  Uondeur,  as  (Means  was  generally  called,  returned  to 
military  life  in  1671,  and  in  1677  gained  a  great  victory  at  Caste! 
and  look  St  Omer.  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  said,  was  jealous  of  his 
bnther^  success  at  all  events  Orleans  never  commanded  an 
army  ■gnin.  He  died  at  St  Ootid  on  tbc  8th  of  'June  1701, 
leaving  a  son,  Philip,  the  regent  Orleans,  and  two  daughters: 
<Anne  Marie  (i66o-iTa8).  wife  ol  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  duke 
ot  ^voyi  Uld  UizalMAn  Chariotte  (1676-1744).  wife  of  Lco- 
poU,  duke  of  Lorraine.  Hit  ddcit  daughter,  Marie  Louise 
(i663-ifi89),  wife  of  Charies  IL  of  Spain,  (lied  b<^ore  her 
fether.  (M.  P.*) 

ORLEANS,  PHILIP  IL,  DoKE  or  (1674-1713),  regent  of  France, 
•on  of  niilip  I.,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  his  ncond  wife,  the 
piiiOBS  palatine,  was  bom  on  tlie  and  of  August  1674,  and  had 
hb  iicat  experience  ol  arms  at  the  step:  of  Uons  in  1691.  His 
marriage  with  Mile  de  Blob,  the  legitimised  dau^tcr  of  Louis 
XIV.,  won  him  the  favour  of  the  king.  He  fought  with  distinc- 
tion  at  Stcinkerk,Nccrwindcn  and  Nunur  (1693-1695).  During 
ib»  next  few  years,  being  without  empiayment,  he  studied 
natuial  scienoe.  He  was  next  given  a  command  in  Italy  (1706) 
and  in  Spain  (1707-170S)  where  he  gained  some  fmporunt 
successes,  but  he  cherished  lofty  arobitions  and  was  suspected  of 
wiping  to  take  the  place  of  Philip  V.  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 
Louis  XIV.  was  angry  at  these  pretensions,  and  Cor  a  king  time 
bdd  bin  in  disfavour.  In  his  will,  Iwwever,  he  apptrinted  him 
president  of  the  council  of  regency  of  the  young  King  Louis  XV. 
(1715).  After  the  death  of  tbe  king,  the  dukcof  (^rlttxis  went  to 
the  pariemeot,  had  the  will  annulled,  and  himself  invested  with 
absolute  power.  At  first  be  made  a  good  use  of  this,  counselling 
economy,  decreasing  taxation,  disbanding  15,000  soldieis  and 
Kstoring  liberty  to  the  persecuted  Janaenists.  But  the  inquisi- 
torial measures  which  he  had  begun  against  (he  finanders  led  to 
distiwbsiMes.  He  was,  moreover,  weiik  tnoush  to  countenance 


(be  risky  operations  of  the  banker  John  Law  (tytj).  -mbam 
bankruptcy  led  to  such  a  disastrous  crisis  in  the  public  and 
private  a^irs  of  France. 

There  existed  a  party  of  malcontenu  who  wished  lo  trmsfcs 
the  regency  from  Orleans  to  Pfarilip  V.,  king  of  Spain.  A  om- 
^Nracy  was  formed,  under  the  in^untlon  of  Cardinal  Alberoiri, 
first  minister  of  Spain,  and  direa«l  by  the  prince  of  CcBamaic^ 
Spanfadt  andnssador  In  Ftance,  with  Ute  com|diciiy  of  tlie  didee 
and  ducliess  of  Mafaie;  Imt  in  1718  it  was  discovertd  and 
defeated.  Dubois,  formed  tutor  to  (he  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
itow  his  all-powerfid  minister,  caused  war  to  t>e  declared  againac 
Spain,  with  tlie  support  of  the  emperor,  and  of  England  and 
HoUand  (Quadruple  Alliance).  After  some  successes  of  the 
French  mnshal,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  in  Spain,  and  of  the 
imperial  troops  in  Sicily,  Philip  V.  mode  peace  with  the  regent 
(1710). 

On  the  majority  of  the  ldn&  iriilch  was  dedared  on  the  istb 
of  Feliruary  i7>3,  tiie  dufcc  of  Mewis  lesigBed  the  smwHc 
power;  but  he  liewRe  fint  rahilstci'  to  the  1^,  sad  rsmained 
in  office  till  his  death  on  ttie  13rd  of  Decemtier  1713.  The 
regent  had  great  qualities,  both  brilliant  and  solid,  whidi  were 
unfortunately  qioilt  by  an  excessive  taste  for  pkasure.  His 
dissolute  manners  found  only  too  many  inritaton,  and  the 
regency  was  one  of  tlie  most  corrupt  period*  In  French  bbtwy. 

See  J.  B.  H.  R.  CapeliKue.  Histotrt  de  PKlippt  fOtUwu,  rfgrnt  St 
Planet  (2  vols.,  Paris,  183S):  A.  BaudriHart,  Pkilippt  V.etbi  t«mr 
<U  Frante.  vol.  iL  (Paris.  1890};  and  L.  Wiesener,  U  ritrU.  tmUt 
Dubois  tl  Us  Ak^u  (i  vdsn  Paris,  l89l-t8»}.  (11.  P.*) 

ORLEANS,  a  dty  of  north  central  Ftance,  <Mef  town  ot  tho 

department  of  Loiret,  on  the  righr  bank  <rf  the  Loire,  77  m. 
S.S.W,  of  Paris  by  roil.  Pop.  (1Q06),  town,  57,544;  commune, 
68,614.  At  Les  Autirais,  a  rnile  lo  ttie  north,  Is  one  of  the  diief 
railway  Junctions  In  the  country.  Besides  tlie  Fufa  and  CMoun 
railway,  which  there  divides  bito  two  main  Unto—*  western  to 
Nantes  and  Bordeaux  via  Touts,  and  a  aouthera  to  Bourges  and 
Toulouse  via  Vicnon — branches  leave  Les  Aubrals  eastwards 
for  Pithiviets,  ChAlons4Ui^Mame  and  Cien,  north-wot  for 
Chtteaudon  and  Rouen.  The  whole  town  of  Orleans  is  duitercd 
together  on  (be  right  Innk  of  tlie  river  and  surrounded  by  fine 
boulevards,  beyvnd  which  it  sends  out  suburbs  along  the  various 
roads.  It  is  connected  with  ttie  suburb  of  St  Marceau  00  the 
left  bonk  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  nine  arctics,  erected  In  the 
iSth  century.  Farther  up  il  the  mllway  bridge,  llie  river  Is 
canalized  on  the  right,  and  serves  as  a  continnation  of  the 
Orleohs  Canal,  wtiidi  unites  the  Loire  with  the  Seine  by  the 
canal  of  the  Loing. 

Owing  to  iu  position  on  tbff  nOTtbemmost  point  of  the  Loin 
Orbans  has  long  been  the  centre  of  communiouioa  between  the 
Loire  baabi  and  Paris.  The  chief  interest  <rf  the  place  lies  is 
iu  public  buildings  and  the  historical  evenU  of  which  it  lias  t>ccn 
the  scene,  f^occcding  from  tlie  railway  sUtton  to  the  bridge 
over  the  Loire,  ttie  vbitor  crosses  Orteant  from  north  to  south 
and  passes  tinough  the  Mace  do  Uartnf,  the  heart  of  the  dty. 
In  the  middle  of  Uie  square  standsan  equMrian  statue  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  in  bronse,  resting  on  a  granite  pedestal  surrounded  by 
bas-reliefs  representing  the  leading  cfyiodea  in  her  life.  In  1855 
it  took  the  place  of  an  older  sutue  executed  in  the  beginning  of 
tlie  century,  which  was  then  transferred  to  tlie  left  bank  of  ibe 
Loire  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  a  few  paces  from  tlie  spot  where  a 
simple  cross  marks  the  site  of  the  Fori  its  TonrtUts  captured  by 
Joan  of  Arc  in  1429.  From  the  Place  du  Martrai,  ttie  Rue  Jeanne 
d'Arc  leads  to  the  cathedral  of  Su  Ciolx.  Thb  church,  begun  io 
1 187,  was  bunted  by  the  Huguenots  In  1567  before  iu  comfdetton. 
Henry  IV.,  in  t6ot,  laid  ihe  first  alone  of  (he  new  structure,  the 
building  of  which  continued  until  1819.  Il  coasista  of  a  veslitHilcv 
a  nave  with  double  aisles,  a  cnrrcsponding  ctioir,  a  transept  and 
an  apsa  Its  length  is  471  ft.,  its  width  at  ttie  transept  xio  fL 
and  ttie  hdght  of  the  oentnl  vaulu  na  ft.  The  west  front  has 
two  Hat-topfied  towers,  each  of  three  storeys,  of  which  the  fntt 
is  square,  the  second  octagonal  and  ttie  third  cyltndrical.  Tho 
whole  front  is  Gothic,  but  was  designed  and  oonstmcted  in  the 
181b  cealuiy  and  cxtiibits  all  the  ddecu  of  the  period,  thou^  Us 
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prapntiom areimpmdve.  AoHMnd^)fi«(i9tfactiitnfy)3<8ft. 
Ugh,  on  the  otber  band,  reoDi  the  pun  Gotbtc  style  of  th« 
ijlh  century.  Tn  tbe  interior  the  cboir  chapels  and  the  apw, 
doling  from  the  original  erection  (rf  tbe  building,  and  tbe  fine 
Bodein  tomb  ol  Mgr.  F.  A.  P.  Dupanloup,  bishop  from  1S49  to 
1878,  are  vortby  of  note.  In  the  episcopal  palace  and  the  higher 
seminary  are  several  remarkable  pictures  and  piece*  ^  wood- 
carvmg;  and  tbe  latter  building  has  a  crypt  of  the  gth  ceninry, 
belonging  to  the  church  of  St  Avh  dem^iahed  tn  14*8.  The 
dmrcfa  of  St  Aignan  consists  ot  a  transept  and  choir  of  the  second 
kair  (rf  the  istfa  century;  it  contains  in  •  gilded  and  carved 
Srooden  shrine  the  remains  of  its  patron  saint,  who  occU[ried  tbe' 
•ee  of  Orleans  at  the  time  of  Atlda's  invasion.  Tbe  crypl  dates 
from  the  9lh  to  the  begimring  of  tbe  tith  century.  Tbe  once 
beoutitul  sculpture  of  tbe  eateiior  has  been  altogether  ruined; 
the  interior  has  been  restored,  but  not  in  keeping  with  tbe 
original  styles  A  tbird  church,  St  Euverte,  dedicated  to  one  of 
the  oldest  bishops  of  Orleans  (d.  3Q1),  isan  early  Gothic  building 
duing  fram  the  13th,  completely  restored  in  the  15th  century. 
St  Pierre-te-Pu«llier  dotes  in  its  oldest  portions  from  the  lotb 
or  even  the  glh  century.  To  the  vest  of  the  Rue  Royalc  stand 
the  church  of  St  Paul,  whose  facade  and  isoLiicd  tower  both 
bear  fine  features  of  Renaissance  work,  and  Notre-Damc  de 
Recouvrance,  rebuilt  between  1517  and  1519  in  the  Renaissance 
Style  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  deliverance  of  the  city. 
The  bAtel  de  ville,  built  under  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  and 
restored  in  the  19th  century,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
govemon  ol  Orleoas,  and  was  occupied  by  the  Jdngs  and  queens 
of  France  from  Francis  II.  to  Henry  IV.  The  front  of  the 
building,  with  its  different  coloured  bticks.  Its  balconies  sup- 
ported by  caryatides  attributed  to  Jean  Goujon,  itsgaUe-ends 
and  its  windows,  recalls  the  Flemish  style.  There  are  several 
niches  with  statues.  Beneath,  between  the  double  Hfght  of  steps 
leading  up  to  the  entrance,  stands  a  bronze  reproduction  of  the 
statue  «f  Joan  of  Arc,  a  masterpiece  of  the  princess  Mary  of 
Orleans,  preserved  In  the  Versailles  museum.  The  richly- 
decorated  apartmentsoftbefirst  storey  con  tatnpalntings.fntcrcst- 
bg  dumneys,  and  a  bronze  statuette  (also  by  the  princess  Mary) 
Rprcaentiag  Joan  of  Arc  mounted  on  &  caparisoned  faoise  and 
cbtbcdfaithegaibof thcknightsoftbeCtfacentury.  Tbegreat 
hall  in  which  it  Is  placed  also  possesses  a  chimney  decorated  with 
three  bas-reliefs  of  Domremy,  Orteans  and  Reims,  all  associated 
with  her  life.  The  historical  museum  at  Orleans  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  piovincial  cdlectioas,  the  numlsniatic, 
nedievat  and  Renateance  departments,  and  the  cdleclion  of 
aadcat  vases  being  of  great  value.  The  dty  also  possesses  a 
separate  picture  gallery,  «  sculpture  gallery  and  a  natural 
Ustory  museum,  which  are  eslaUished  in  the  farmer  hAtel  de 
i^Ue,  a  Renaissance  bdlding  of  the  latter  half  of  Ih^  istb  century. 
The  public  library  comprises  among  Its  manuscripts  a  number 
dating  from  the  jth  century,  and  obtained  in  most  cai^es  from 
St  BenoltontlieLtnre.  The  geocrTil  hospital  is  incorporated  with 
tbe  HAlel  Dieu,  and  forms  one  of  the  finest  institutions  of  the 
Uad  in  Fiance.  The  lalle  desfttes,  foimcriy  the  corn-market. 
Hands  within  s  vast  doister  formal  by  isth-century  arcades, 
once  belonging  to  the  old  cemetery.  The  salle  dis  Thiset  (141O 
of  the  university  is  the  mecting-pbice  of  the  Archaeological 
Soctciy  of  the  city.  Among  tbe  old  private  houses  numerous  at 
Orleans,  that  of  Agnes  Sord  (15th  and  ifith  century),  which 
contains  s  large  collection  of  objects  and  works  of  an  relating  to 
Joan  of  Arc,  that  of  Francis  I.,  of  the  first  half  of  the  t6th  century, 
(hat  occupied  by  Joan  of  Arc  during  the  siege  of  1429,  and  that 
known  as  the  bouse  of  Diane  de  Poitiers  (16th  century),  which 
contiAw  the  hiatorical  museum,  are  of  ^>edal  interest.  The 
Uldieta  VitSlt-ltOtKiaiue.hnAx  fnlhr  tsthand  1 6th  cent urica, 
served  as  residence  of  the  iiilenitonts  of  Orleans  in  later  times. 
The  "  While  Tower  "  is  the  last  representative  of  the  towers 
rendered  famous  by  the  siege.  A  statue  to  the  jurtsconsull, 
X.  J.  Pothier  (1699-1771),  one  of  the  most  ilhislrious  of  the 
natives  of.  Orleans,  stands  In  front  of  the  hAlcI  de  viUe.  The 
annivenaiy  of  the  raWng  of  the  tiegc  in  1439  bjr  Joan  of  Arc  is 
cdcbnted  every  year  with  great  pomp.  After  tbe  English  had 


retired,  tbe  pepidar  cnthodam  Impawriied  •  procesafaai,  which 

marched  with  singing  of  hymns  from  the  cathedral  to  St  Paid, 
and  the  ceremony  Is  Elill  repeated  on  the  8ih  of  May  by  the  deigy 
and  the  civO  and  military  ftmctiooaries.  Orleans  is  the  seal  td 
a  bishopric,  a  prefect,  a  court  of  appeal,  and  a  court  of  assfies 
and  headquarters  of  the  V.  army  corps.  There  are  tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  board  of  trade-arbitration,  a 
chamber  of  commerce  and  a  btmnch  of  the  Bank  of  France; 
and  training  colleges  for  both  sexes,  a  lycfc  for  boys,  a  technical 
school  and  an  ecclesiastical  seminary. 

The  more  important  industries  of  the  town  arc  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco  (by  the  sUte),  blankets,  hairpins,  vinegar,  macfainciy, 
agricultural  Implements,  hosiery,  tools  end  ironware,  and  the 
preparation  of  preserved  vegetables.  Wine,  wod,  grain  and 
live  stock  are  the  commercial  staples  of  the  city,  round  which 
there  are  Important  nurseries. 

The  site  of  Orieans  must  have  bent  occupied  very  early  In 
history  by  a  trading  post  for  commerce  between  northern  and 
central  and  southern  Gaul.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest 
tbe  town  was  known  as  Cenabum,  and  was  the  sUrting-point  o( 
the  great  revdt  against  Julius  Caesar  in  51  s.c.  In  the  sth 
century  it  had  taken  the  name  Aurdtanum  from  either  Marcus 
Aurelius  or  Aurdian.  It  was  vainly  besieged  in  451  by  Altila, 
who  was  awed  by  the  intercession  <^  its  bishop,  St  Aignan,  and 
finally  driven  off  by  the  patridan  Aelius.  Odosccr  and  hii 
Saxons  also  failed  totakeitIn47i,bul  in  49811  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Clovis,  who  in  511  held  here  the  first  ecclesiastical  council 
assembled  in  France.  Tbe  dignity  which  it  then  obtained,  of 
being  the  capital  ofa  separate  kingdom,  was  lost  by  its  union  with 
that  of  Paris  in  tt^.  In  the  lolh  century  the  town  was  given  in 
fief  to  the  counts  of  Paris,  who  in  9S7  ousted  the  Carolingian 
linefrom  tbe  throne  of  France.  In  999  agreat  fire  devastated  the 
town.  Orieans  remained  during  all  the  medieval  period  one  of 
the  first  cities  of  the  French  monarchy;  several  of  the  kings 
dwdt  within  its  walls,  or  were  consecrated  in  its  cathedral; 
it  had  a  royal  mint,  was  the  seat  of  councils,  and  obtained  for 
its  schools  the  name  of  university  (1309),  and  for  Its  soldiery  an 
equal  standing  with  those  of  Paris.  Philip,  fifth  son  of  Philip  VI., 
was  tbe  £rst  of  tbe  dukes  of  Orleans.  After  the  assassination  of 
hissuccessor  Louis  by  Jean  Sans-Pcur,dukeof  Burgundy  (1407), 
the  people  of  Orleans  sided  resolutely  with  tbe  Armagnacs,  and 
in  this  way  brought  upon  themselves  the  attacks  of  the  Bur- 
gundians  and  the  English.  Joan  of  Arc,  having  entered  tbe 
beleaguered  dly  on  the  19th  of  Apdl  1439,  effected  the  raising 
of  the  siege  by  means  of  an  attad:  on  the  7th  of  May  on  the 
Fort  dcs  Tourelles,  In  the  course  of  which  she  was  wounded. 
Early  in  the  i6(h  century  the  town  became  a  centre  of  Pro- 
testantism. After  tlte  Amboise  conspiracy  (1560)  the  states- 
general  were  convoked  at  Orieans,  where  Francis  II.  died. 
In  1 561  it  became  the  headquarters  ot  Louis  I.  of  Bourbon, 
prince  of  Condf,  the  Protestant  commander-in-chief.  In  156J 
Francis,  duke  of  Guise,  laid  siege  to  it,  and  had  captured  the 
ttle-du-pottt  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire  when  he  was  assasun- 
atcd.  Orleans  was  surrendered  to  the  kfngi  who  had  its  fortifica* 
lions  razed.  It  was  held  by  the  Huguenots  from  1567  to  1568. 
The  St  Bartholomew  massacre  there  in  1573  lasted  a  whole  week. 
It  was  given  as  a  tiev  de  jUrri*  to  the  League  under  Henry  III., 
but  surrendered  to  Henry  IV.  in  person  in  IS94.  During  the 
Revolution  the  dty  suffered  from  the  sanguinary  excesses  ot 
Bertrand  Barire  and  Cdlot  d'Hcrbois.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Prussians  in  iSij  and  In  1870,  the  latter  campaign  bdng  dis- 
cussed bdow. 

See  E.  Bunbenet,  Hittoirt  dt  la  tOU  fOrthns  (Qrhano,  1884- 
1868). 

The  Orlbams  Campaich  or  1870 

Orieans  was  the  central  point  of  the  second  portion  ot  the 
Franco-German  War  (?.«.),  the  dty  and  the  line  of  the  Loire 
being  at  first  the  rendezvous  of  the  new  armies  improvised  by 
the  government  of  Nat  tonal  Defence  and  afterwards  the  start  iiig< 
point  of  the  most  important  attempt  made  to  rdleve  Paris. 
The  campaign  has  thus  two  wcll-mariced  phases,  the  first  ending 
with  tbe  fim  capture  of  Orleans  on  the  mh  of  October,  tmi 
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the  wcoikI  with  the  ucond  and  final  capture  on  tbe  ni^t  of  the 
4tii  of  DecciBber. 

Shortly  after  the  fall  of  the  eminre  the  Kovemineiit  of  N&tional 
Defence,  having  decided  that  it  muit  remaia  in  Paris  in  spite  of  ike 
iotpendiiic  tiegp,  despatched  a  delegation  to  Tours  to  diiect  the 

Soveniinent  and  the  war  in  the  provinces.  This  was  oripnally 
umpoaed  (lo-is  September)  of  two  aged  bwycrs,  Cremieux  and 
Glai»-Biioin,  and  a  naval  oBicer,  Vice-Alminil  Pourichon.  who  had 
charge  of  both  the  war  and  the  marine  ministriea.  A  retired  leneral. 
de  la  Motte-Roiue,  was  placed  in  comnand  of  the  "  terriioriaJ 
diviuon  of  Toun7'  He  found,  acattercd  over  the  south  and  wnt 
of  Fraoce. «  number  of  rccular  units,  mostly  provluonal  regimenti, 
squadrons  and  batteries,  assembled  from  the  depOts,  and  aUexcced- 
ittgly  ill  supplied  and  equipped;  but  of  such  forces  as  he  could 
muster  he  constituted  the  istli  corps.  There  were  also  ever-growiiu 
forces  of  mobiles,  but  these  were  wholly  uatcained  and  undiaciplineo,. 
scarcely  organiied  in  battalions  and  for  the  most  part  armed  with 
old-pattem  weapons. 

In  these  circumstances— llw  relative  unifliportaBce  of  the  pro- 
vincial war,  the  senility  of  the  ditectonk  the  want  of  numbers, 
equipment  and  tratninK  in  the  troops  avaiuble  ouuidc  the  walls  of 
Paris — the  rflic  of  the  dcleeation  was  at  first  restricted  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  cordon  of  weak  posts  just  out  of  teach  of  the  German 
cavalry,  with  the  object  of  protect iog'the  formation  of  new  corps  and 
divisions  in  the  interior.  At  the  time  of  the  investment  of  Pans  part 
of  the  provincial  forces  were  actually  called  tn  to  reinforce  the 

Krrison.  Only  Rcyau's  weak  cavalry  dlvlsioa  was  sent  out  from 
ris  into  the  open  country. 

On  their  side  the  Germans  had  not  enon^  forces  left,  after  in- 
veatinr  the  capital  with  the  111.  and  IV.  Armies  and  Meti  with  the 
i.andll.,  to  undertake  a  long  fom'ard  Mnde  to  the  Loire  or  the  Cher. 
The  only  covering  force  provided  on  the  south  side  of  their  Pari* 
Kncs  was  the  I.  Bavarian  corps,  which  had  also  to  act  as  the  reserve 
of  the  III.  Army.and  the  cavalry  divisions  (6thi4th, and),  whose  chief 
work  was  the  collection  of  supplies  for  the  besi^en. 

Shortly  after  this,  near  tbe  end  of  September,  fnuca-tireurs  and 
small  p»tles  of  National  Guards  became  very  active  In  Beauce, 
Perche  and  Clilnais.  and  the  German  4th  cavalry  divli^  between 
Etampes  and  Toury  was  reinforced  by  some  Bavaiiaa  batadbos 
in  coosoqueiicc.  But  no  importaM  asaemUiea  of  French  ttoops 
were  noted,  and  indeed  Orleans  was  twict  evacuated  on  the  mere 
rumour  of  the  German  advance.  Moltke  and  every  other  Ccnnan 
soldier  gave  no  credence  to  rumours  of  the  formation  of  a  I  Jth  corpa 
behind  the  Loirt — Trochu  himself  disbelieved  in  its  existence — 
and  the  oavaliv  divisions,  with  their  infantry  supports,  went  about 
their  ordinary  ou&incss  of  gatbcriiif;  supplies. 

In  reality,  however,  the  Delegaiion,  unready  as  were  its  Iroops, 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  the  offensive.  In  deference  lopopular 
clamour,  a  ^ow  of  force  tn  Beauce  was  decided  upon.  Tltis  was 
carried  out  by  a  force  of  all  arms  under  Reyau  on  the  5th  of  October. 
It  succeeded  only  160  well.  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia. commander  of 
the  4th  cavalry  division,  which  engaged  Revau  at  Toury,  was  to 
much  impressed  that  he  gave  back  ao  m.  ana  sent  alarming  reports 
to  army  headquarters,  which  thereupon  lost  its  incredulity  and 
announced  In  army  orders  that  the  French  "  Army  of  the  Loire  "  was 
advancing  from  Orleans.  Von  dcr  Tann,  the  commander  of  the  I. 
Bavarian  corps,  was  ordered  to  take  up  a  defrnsive  position  at 
Montlhiryand  to  send  out  a  detachment  to  cover  Prince  Albert's 
retreat.  The  ?2nd  infantry  division  was  added  to  his  command, 
and  the  and  and  6th  cavalry  divisions  warned  to  protect  his  Ranks. 
Thus  the  Germans  were  led  to  pay  attention  to  the  existence  of  the 
I  jth  corps  when  that  corps  was  not  only  itself  incomplete  bui  also 
nnsirpported  by  the  16th,  17th  and  either  still  merely  potential 
formations. 

The  preparaUona  of  the  Germans  weR  tuperfluon,  for  the  demon- 
uration  codod  in  nothing.  Reyau  drew  away  leisurely  towards 
Pontafnebleau  forest, and  only  a  pan  of  theistli  corps  was  sent  up 
ftom  Bourges  to  Orleans.  Further,  the  fear*  of  a  sortie  from  Parh, 
which  had  occupied  the  German  headquarters  for  some  time,  having 
for  a  fiMment  ceased.  Moltke  on  the  7th  ordered  von  dcr  Tann, 
with  the  I.  Bavarian  coVps,  aind  division,  and  the  three  cavalry 
divisions,  to  advance.  Next  day  these  orders  expanded.  Orleans 
and,  if  possible.  Touts  itself  were  to  be  captured. 

The  ptinishroent  for  the  military  promenade  in  Beauce  was 
It  hand.  The  main  body  of  the  t  jih  corps,  which  had  not  been 

required  to  take  part  in  it,  was  kept  back  at  Bourges 
^y*^^  and  Vierzon,  and  only  the  miscellaneous  titMpi 
OribMiL    actually  in  Beauce  were  available  to  meet  the  blow 

they  had  provoked.  On  the  loth  von  dcr  Tann  at- 
tacked Kcyau,  who  had  returned  from  Fontaineblcau  towartls 
Ori«au,  ai  Anensy  Had  it  not  been  that  von  dcr  Tana  believed 
that  llw  1 5th  corps  was  in  front  of  him,  and  therefore  attacked 
ddibmtcly  and  carefully,  Reyau's  resictanca  wouU  have  been 
even  more  brief  than  it  wu.  The  French  wen  cnormoiuly 
•utownhm^  wd.  after  a  Irnvc  ndAance,  wen  driven  towaids 


Orleans  in  tmt  diaacder.  fffing  rtfH  irlth-mt  nrf  Trt\  titwtin 
inteniiont,  the  DeteffUion  and  La  Mott»'Raiiac  decided,  tW 
same  ni^t,  to  evacuate  Orleans.  On  the  itfh,  tberefore,  vom 
det  Tann's  advance  bad  le  deal  with  ito  more  than  a  atraof 
rearftiard  on  the  outakirti  of  Orleans.  But  he  n«a  no  loogar 
OB  Uie  plain  o(  Bcanoe;  villas,  hedges  and  vinqwds,  as  well 
as  the  outskirts  of  the  great  forest  of  Orleans,  gave  eacdlent 
cover  to  the  French  tnfaatiy,  all  of  iriiicli  sbosred  itrediw 
and  some  battalioos  true  heroism,  and  the  attack  demlopcd 
so  alowly  that  the  final  potttioas  of  the  defenders  were  aet 
forced  till  close  upon  nightfall.  The  Germans  lost  at  least  teoe 
men,  and  the  harvest  of  ptiaonen  proved  to  be  no  note  tbaa 
1500.  So  far  from  preastng  on  to  Touts,  the  Geraaoa  w«ia 
well  content  with  the  occupation  of  OrlcoM. 

The  defeated  enemy  disappeared  Into  Sologiw,  whtther  the  aMil* 
ants  could  not  follow.    Rumours  of  all  sons  began  to  assail  the 

German  commander,  who  coidd  not  eoUect  reliable  news  by  meaaa 
of  the  agencies  under  his  own  control  because  of  the  fiuctuating  but 
dense  cordon  of  mobiles  and  francs-tireurs  all  around  him.  Molihe 
and  Blumenthal  wished  him  to  strike  out  southward  towsnb  the 
arsenals  of  Bourges.  the  depAts  of  vriiicles  at  CUtcauroua  and  the 
improvised  government  <>lhccs  at  Tours.  But  he  represented  that 
he  could  not  maintain  himself  nine  or  ten  marches  away  from  his 
nearest  supports,  and  he  was  therefore  allowed  to  stay  at  Orleans, 
The  33nd  division  and  the  4lh  cavaliy  diviuon,  however,  wen 
withdrawn  from  him,  and  under  theae  conditions  von  der  Tatm 
became  uneasy  as  to  bis  prospects  of  retaining  even  Orleaok  His 
uneasiness  was  emphasiied  by  reports  of  the  appearance  of  heavy 
masses  of  French  troops  on  the  f.oire  above  and  below  (Means- 
reports  that  were  true  as  regards  the  side  of  Blois,  and  more  or  less 
false  as  regards  the  Glen  country.  This  nn-s  was  obtained  by  the 
111.  Army  headquarters  on  the  iotb  of  October,  and  next  day  von 
der  Tann  was  ordered  "  not  to  abandon  Orleans  unless  threatened 
by  a  greatly  superior  force."  Such  a  threat  soon  became  pronounced. 

A  new  directing  influence  was  at  work  at  Tours  in  the  person  of 
Um  Gambetta.  who  arrived  there  by  balloon  inm  ftm  and  took 
controlDftheDelegatimoatheiith.  With  de  Freydoet  (who  was 
appointed  deputy  minister  of  war)  as  his  most  valued  assistant, 
Gambetta  at  once  became  not  merely  the  head  of  the  government 
in  the  provinces,  but  the  actual  director  of  the  war,  in  virtue  of  the 
tact  that  he  was  the  very  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  resistance  to 
the  invader.  De  la  Motte-Rouge  was  replaced  at  the  head  of  the 
tSth  corps  by  General  d'Aurclle  de  Paladines,  under  whom  at  the 
same  time  the  embryo  i6ih  corps  was  pbced.  The  new  commaoder 
with  practically  dictatorial  powers  occupied  himself  first  of  all  with 
the  oreamzation  and  training  of  hi*  motley  troops.  The  Delcgaiias 
indeed  planned  an  advance  from  Gicn  on  Fontainebleou,  but  this 
wa9  given  up  on  d'Aurelle's  reprewntations,  and  the  IJib  corps 
lirvv  back  to  a  strong  position  at  Salbris  in  front  of  f^^^_ 
Bourcos.  There  by  dint  of  personal  ascendancy,  relent-  iJsSS 
less  drilling  and  a  few  severe  courts-martial,  d'AnieUe 
produced  an  enormous  improvement  in  the  quality  of  his  traofM. 
Gambetta  reinforced  the  troops  at  Salbris  to  the  figure  of  6o,aoow 
(or  the  camp  there  was  not  merely  a  rendezvous  but  a  school,  the 
atmosphere  of  which  profoundly  affected  even  troops  that  only 
spent  three  or  four  d^^  within  its  bounds.  Meantune  (he  i6tB 
corps  was  formed  at  Blois  and  VendAme,  covered  by  a  screen  of 
(rancs-tireurs  and  National  Guanls.  On  October  7i  a  large  fore* 
wasscnt  overtothe  i6ih  corps  from  Salbns.  This  ttepwuthe^rst 
in  a  new  plan  of  cam[Niign. 

A  few  days  before  it  was  taken,  there  had  occurred  an  incident 
which  led  Moltke  to  a  fresh  misundctuanding  of  the  NiwatkM 
towards  the  Loire.  As  mentioned  above,  the  aand  infan- 
try  and  4th  cavalry  divisions  had  been  withdrawn  from 
von  der  Tann's  command  and  ordered  back  to  Paris, 


and  on  their  way  thither  they  were  told  to  cleu  theoouMry  1..  

ChAtesiidun  and  Chart  res.  General  von  U^tich,  therefore,  with  the 
aind  division  and  somecavalry,appcared  before  Chfttcauun  on  the 
18th  of  October.  The  little  town  waa  sUoraAy  bcid  and  repulsed  the 
firsiBiiack.  Wittich  then  prepared  a  second  asiiultsocarefi^^  that 
sunset  was  at  hand  when  it  was  made.  It  would  aecm  mdeed 
that  at  this  ^riod,  when  the  Germans  were  hoping  for  a  speedy 
return  to  their  fatherland,  the  spirit  of  the  offcnuve  in  all  rann 
had  temporarily  died  away.  The  assailants  carried  the  edge  of  the 
town,  only  to  nnd  themselves  involved  in  a  painful  sttmrie  tn  the 
streets.  House-to-house  fighting  went  on  long  after  dark,  but  at 
last  the  inhabitants  gave  w«y,  and  the  Germans  punished  the  town 
for  its  utKonvenrional  renstance  by  subiecting  it  to  what  was 
practically  a  sack.'  After  this  vtm  Wittteh  passed  on  to  Charters, 
which,  making  his  preparalions  more  carefully,  he  was  aUe  to  occuM 
afterafewshcllshad  been  fired.  These  events,  and  the  pnseoce  of  a 
French  force  at  [>reux.  as  a  matter  of  fact  signiAed  not.ting,  for  the 
15th  and  t6ih  corps  were  still  on  the  Loire  annd  at  Salbris.lmi  they 


*  I*  1S79  the  government  added  the  cnsa  of  the  Legion  of  HowMir 
to  the  fawn  arms  of  Chktcaudun, 
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bewiUmd  tlw  Ccfmaa  hMdqiuiWra  and  ^jured  up  k  phantom 
"  Army  ot  the  Wot,"  juH  oa  tb<  promcaade  m  Bcaucc  hwl  Uduooed 
**  tfae  Aniqr  of  the  Loire"  out  «!  tha  fmall  lorca  under  Reyui. 
Onoe  mom,  indeed,  u  wo  often  ia  the  war,  the  Cerroaiu  tried  u  tolve 
the  Frendi  problem  by  German  data,  and  in  tbeir  davotion  to  tba 
net  idea  of  "  full  atean  ahead/'  could  not  conceiva  at  military 
activity  btiag  apaamodic  or  unaimed.  But  thia  time  the  VcruiUn 
(traugms  were  wrong  onlv  in  tbeir  y uesa  aa  to  the  direction  of  the 
bkw.  A  t^w  waa  certainly  impendmf. 

By  now  the  ddivenmcc  <^  Paria  had  become  the  defined  objective 
«f  the  "  new  formation*  "  and  of  the  provincial  Delegation.  Many 
plana  were  diacuaaed,  both  at  Paria  and  at  Toura,  lor  a  combined 
efion,  but  each  itraieKiK  had  to  convince  the  real  of  the  (oundneu 
at  hia  own  viewa,  and  the  intercbange  ot  information  and  plana 
betweeo  Trochu  and  Cambetta  waa  nccctaarily  precarious.  In  the 
cod.  however,  a  few  clear  principles  were  acc^ed — Pari*  muat  be 
relieved,  not  merely  revictuallcd,  and  ifae  Lroopa  mi»t  be  act  in 
motion  with  that  object  at  the  earlimt  pouible  moment.  For 
Mojooo  French  Kfculara  were  closely  invested  in  Mela  by  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  with  the  1.  and  ll.  Armies,  if  thcv  paucJ  into 
captivity,  the  veterans  ot  Viooville  and  St  Privat  could  be  btought 
CFvcr  to  the  Loire,  and  already  there  were  strange  rumours  of  intrigues 
betwMa  Bazaine,  Bismarck  and  the  empma  Eugenie.  But  de 
Freydnet  and  d'Auretle  had  different  views  as  to  the  method  of 
recapturing  Orleans,  which  was  agreed  upon  as  the  Erst  thing  to  be 
ifaoe,  and  a  compromise  had  (o  be  m»de,  by  which  35,000  men 
were  to  advance  by  Cicn  and  Chlreauneuf  and  the  nuin  mas* 
(73,000)  from  Bloia  by  Bcaugency,  the  haiardi  of  this  double 
movtment  beinc  minimlaed  1^  the  weakncM  of  the  force*  under 
VDfl  dcr  Tana  (the  bighe*t  enimate  of  thoe  that  reached  Tours 
waa  iajoeo  and  their  real  number  only  a6Moi,  The  preliminary 
novaawnta  were  to  be  eomfrieted  by  ttw  a9th  of  October,  when  one 
ttmnc  divlHon  of  the  isth  corp*  wa*  to  ba  aat  at  Cicn  and  the 
tenumder  of  the  isth  and  lAhcorp*  between  Bldaand  VendOme. 

TUa  waa  duly  carried  out,  and  the  Germans  were  confirmed  in 
tb^  aM4ik*oinof  a  concent luion  to  the  west  ot  Pari*  by  the  despatch 
af  dnmy  tiooiKraina  to  Le  Mans.  But  bad  weather,  the  new*  of 
tha  iliwuiriiw  capitulation  of  Baaaine  and  the  opentng  ot  a  acriea  of 
fatllt  paaet  patBiiaiioni  ddaycd  the  ttfawuement,  ibe  Otn  column 


was  haittty  recalled,  and  the  French  armies  stood  fast  all  along  the 
line  in  their  original  grouping,  7S.0oo  men  (15th  and  16th  corps)  at 
Bloia-VcndOme,  lo^ioo  men  in  Sologne  and  15/100  at  Cicn.  Tha 
Cermana  round  Orleana  wera  aome  35400  atrong.  Between 
MontlbCry  and  Chartrea  were  ai  joou  awre;but  ibeie  were  paralysed 
by  the  tidiiioua  "  Western  Army  "  of  the  French,  and  von  Wlltich 
even  thought  of  obtaining  assistance  from  von  der  Tajin.  Tha 
activity  of  the  irregular*,  and  the  defiant  atiiiude  of  the  civil 
population  everywhere,  pienged  a  blow  to  be  delivered  by  the 
once  dcspi»ed  new  formations,"  but  the  direction  ot  ibl*  Uow 
was  misconceived  by  the  German  headqu^ners,  by  the  suff  of  tha 
IIL  Army  and  by  von  dcr  Tann  alike,  till  the  eve  of  lis  delivery. 
The  halt  of  the  French  armv  allowed  this  uneasiness  to  grow,  and, 
in  default  of  a  target,  MoltKC  was  unable  to  assign  a  definite  task 
to  the  It.  Army,  now  on  it*  wav  from  Meti.  One  of  its  corps, 
therefore,  was  sent  to  the  line*  oefore  Pari*  to  release  the  17th 
and  sind  infantry  divisions  from  siege  duties,  and  these,  with  ihe 
I.  Bavarian  corps  and  the  3nd,  4th  and  biti  cavalry  divisions,  were 
conslituied  into  a  special  detachment  of  the  III.  Army,  under 
Fricdrich  Frani,  grand  duke  of  Mccklenburg-Schwerin.  The  duke 
was  ordered  to  cover  the  sie^^  of  Paris  and  to  break  up  the  "  new 
formations,"  but  he  was  directed,  not  toward*  Orlcan*  or  even 
Tours,  but  towards  Lc  Man*,  coDccntraiing  with  that  object  between 
Ch^leaudun  and  Chartres. 

D'Aurelle,  tf  cautious  and  slow,  at  least  employed  spare  time 
well.  The  16th  corps  wa«  discipTined  to  the  standard  attained  by 
the  IJth  and  Chaniy  was  placed  at  the  head  ol  it.  General  Fifrcclc, 
commanding  at  Le  Mans,  was  ordered  to  attract  the  enemy's  ootica 
to  the  west  by  demonstrations,  the  defence  ot  localities  by  iRcgHlan 
waa  thoroughly  organiaed,  and  in  the  first  day*  ot  November,  on 
de  Freycinct's  demand,  the  general  advance  was  reuimed.  Thcfa 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  d'Aurelle  and  Chanxy  as  to  tha 
objective,  the  latter  wishing  to  make  the  main  effort  by  the  left, 
so  as  to  cut  off  the  Bavarians  from  Paris,  the  former,  to  make  It  by 
the  right  with  a  view  to  recapturing  Orleans,  and,  as  on  the  German 
side  at  Gravelolle.  a  compromise  was  made  whereby  the  army  was 
deployed  in  equal  rorce  all  along  the  tine. 

The  dtbui  wa*  ungularly  encouraging.  Part  of  the  German  and 
cavalry  division,  wilA  Ua  wlanuy  luppoTtit  wa*  sevcidy  baadlad 
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hy  tlif  FlreBcb  Adnncnt  psnl  qcbt  tte  tonlct^f  9t  Lauiml  doi 

8ois(Novcin1ieT8).  ThcKair-hf3rt«lneuattheCenMM.evidmrv(I 
byihemiinbcrotpruoncn  uknn  unwoundct].ffn,-atlyciK(Nirac«d  tfac 
"  new  formalioiu,"  who  checHuUy  Mibmitud  to  a  CoM  bivouac  in 
anticipation  o(  victory  Next  morning  the  advance  wm  feuimcd, 
d'AuKlle  with  the  isih  corfa  on  (he  right  wing,  Chaniy  with  ihe 
t6th  on  the  left  and  RcyMi'a  cavalry  to  the  Iront.  The  march  was 
made  atraight  acrow  cotiniry,  in  battle  order,  each  brindc  in  line 
at  battalion  columns  coveiM  by  a  dame  akirmiih  line.  The  French 

Eeralt  were  determined  that  no  accident  *hould  occur  to  ahake 
moral  tA  the  youiw  tioopi  they  commanded. 
Ai  Orleans,  meanwhile,  von  der  Tann,  in  ever-grawtng  •tnpeoae. 
had.  rightly  or  wrongly,  tlecidcd  to  uand  hii  grauod.  He  had  been 
instnicted  Dy  the  bMaquartcm  staff  not  to  Mil  back  eicept  under 
heavy  prctsure.  He  had  his  own  reputation,  dimmed  by  the 
failure  M  iS66,  to  retrieve,  and  national  honour  and  loyalty  iccmcd 
to  him  to  require,  in  the  words  of  hb  own  (taft  officer,  that  "  eic 
actual  conflict  bad  taken  place  with  the  '  greatly  superior '  enemy, 
no  hostile  force  should  enter  the  city  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  Onvarians."  But  he  could  not  allow  himself  to  be  enveloped 
in  Orleans  itself,  and  ihercfoie,  calfing  upon  the  far-di»ant  111. 


Army  reserves  for  support,  be  took  up  hW  position  with  ii-yo  men 
wound  Coulffliers,  leaving  1300  men  to  hold  Orlnna.  Tiie  line  of 
defence  wu  ftwii  St  Pmvy  on  the  ChlteuKhu  tmi  ihioi^h 


Coulmien  to  La  RenardiitC,  and  theocs  along  the  Mauve  (tfcam, 
and  here  be  was  attacked  in  torn  on  tbe  Qtli  of  November.  The 
French  approached  from  the  south-west,  and  when  their  right  had 
taken  contact,  the  remainder  gradually  swung  rouAd  and  attacked 
the  Bavarian  centre  and  tight.  The  result  was  foregone,  given  the 
_  ...  .  disparity  of  force,  but  the  erratic  movements  of  Reyaii's 
rT.oLTLm  cavalry  on  the  extreme  left  of  d'Aorellc's  line  exposed 
ramrias  Chaniy  to  a  partial  repulse  and  saved  tbe  Bavarian  ri^t. 
When  at  lost  the  French  Mormed  Coulmiera,  and  von  der  Tann 
had  begun  to  retire,  it  was  already  niehtfalt,  and  the  exhausted 
remnant  of  the  1.  Bavarian  cons  was  able  to  draw  off  unpursued. 
The  Orleans  garrison  followed  suit,  and  the  French  army,  ^ihering 
in  its  two  outlying  columns  from  Solcwne  and  Gten,  rcoccupied  the 
city.  So  ended  the  first  blow  of  the  Republic's  armies.  Coulmicn 
would  indeed  have  been  a  crushing  victory  had  Reyau's  cavalry 
performed  its  part  in  the  scheme  and  above  all  hadd'Aurelle,adopt> 
tag  unreservedly  either  his  own  plan  or  Charuy's,  mawcd  his  troops 
here,  economiied  them  there,  in  accordance  with  the  plan,  irwiead 
of  arraying  them  in  eoual  strength  at  all  points.  But  d'Aurelle 
wished  above  all  to  avoid  what  is  now  called  a  regrettable  irtcidcnt  " 
—hence  his  advance  across  country  en  bataUU — and  to  thin  out  his 
Imc  at  any  point  might  have  been  disastrous.  And  incomplete  as 
it  was,  the  victory  had  a  moral  dnuficance  which  can  scarcely  be 
overrated.  The  ricw  rormationi  had  won  the  dm  tntclc,  and  it 
was  confidently  bt^ied  by  all  patriots  that  the  qwll  of  defeat  was 
broken. 

But  d'Aurelle  and  the  gryvemment  viewed  their  success  from  the 
■tandpoinl  of  their  own  side,  and  white  von  der  Tann,  gbd  to 
escape  from  the  trap,  tell  back  quickly  to  Angerville,  d'Aurctlc's  only 
(ear  was  an  offensive  return.  Not  even  when  von  der  Tann's  defen- 
sive intentions  were  established  did  d'Aurelle  resume  the  advance. 
"Tfie  columns  from  Cien  and  the  Sologne  peacefully  rcoccupied 
Orleans,  while  the  victors  of  Coulmiera  went  into  cold  and  muddy 
bivouacs  north  of  the  city,  for  d'Aurelle  feared  that  their  disper«on 
In  comfortable  quartcn  would  weaken  the  newly  forged  links  of 
dibcipline.  The  French  general  knew  that  he  had  only  put  his  hand 
(o  the  plough,  and  he  tnoueht  that  before  plou(^ing  in  earnest  he 
must  examine  and  overhaul  his  implement.  In  this  opinion  he  was 
supported  not  only  by  soldier?  who.  like  Chancy,  distrusted  the 
sraying  power  of  the  men.  but  even  by  the  government,  which  knew 
that  the  limit  of  the  capital's  resistance  was  still  distant,  and  felt 
the  present  vital  necessity  of  protecting  Bourges,  Ch&teaumux  and 
Tours  from  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  who  with  the  II.  Army  was 
now  approaching  from  the  east.  The  plan  of  General  Bofel,thechicf 
of  Stan,  for  a  lateral  displacement  of  the  whole  army  towards  Chartres 
and  Orcux.  which  would  have  left  the  prince  without  an  animate 
target  and  concentrated  the  largest  possible  force  on  the  weakest 
point  of  Moltkc's  jxisition,  but  would  have  exposed  the  arsenals 
of  ibe  south,  was  rejected,  and  d'Aurelle  organized  a  large  fortified 
camp  of  Instmction  to  the  north  of  the  capturedcity.to«-l^cainc, 
be«de  the  15th  and  16th  corpa,  the  new  17th  and  18th. 

To  relum  to  the  German*.  An  army  at  the  halt,  screened  by 
active  irregutan,  is  inviiibfc.  and  the  Oerman  comnunders  were 
again  at  a  loss.  It  has  been  menllonrd  that  a  day  or  two 
before  the  battle  of  Coulmiers  Mnltke  had  created  an 
aiUr  Army  Detachment  under  the  grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg 
tr*r  tor  operations  south  of  t^ri-i.  His  obiecti  in  V3  doing 
must  now  be  briefly  summariied.  On  November  the  tst 
he  had  written  to  the  II.  Army  to  the  effect  that  "  the  south  of 
France  would  hardly  make  great  effarts  for  f^ris,"  and  that  the 
three  disposaHc  corps  of  the  army  were  to  range  over  the  coumiy 
as  far  as  Cliaton.su r'Saftnr,  Nevers  and  Bourges.  Dy  the  7th  his 
views  had  so  fir  changed  that  he  sanctioned  the  formation  of  the 
"  Detachment  "  with  a  view  to  hreakine  up  the  Army  of  the  Loire 
by  a  march  into  the  mil  towards  Le  Mans,  tltc  rieht  wing  of  (he  II. 
Army  at  the  nunc  tiun  hanying  on  to  FonuineUeau  tO  cover  the 


side  of  tlv  Pnia  fn'^evnivnt*        Uns,  lnsvever«  co^ 

vlneed  than  Metike  o(  the  positkmof  tbe  Army  of  the  Loire,  wifprmW 
the  wesiw.-ird  deployment  of  ihe  Detachment,  with  the  rewiU  that 
on  the  lOlh  the  retre«tinz  Bavarians  wene  reinforced  by  two  liesk 
divisions.  But  the  same  day  all  touch  with  the  French  was  lost— 
perhaps  ddibecmtely.  In  accordanca  with  tbe  maxim  that  defeated 
troops  should  avoid  contact  tritb  tbe  victor.  The  curtain  desceixkd. 
and  ttext  day  a  few  vague  movements  of  smalt  bodies  misled  tbe 

5 rand  duke  into  Meking  his  target  toward*  Chartn*  and  Diciix. 
irectly  away  from  d'Aurelle '■  nul  poution.  Once  more  the  king 
intervened  and  brought  him  back  (o  the  Orleans-Part*  road  (Nov. 
tJ-14).  but  Moltke  hurned  forward  the  IX.  corn*  (II-  Army) 
from  Foauinebleau  to  Gtampei  so  a*  to  rekoae  tSe  grand  dubc 
from  covering  duties  while  satisfying  the  king's  wbhes  tor  direct 
protection  towards  Orleans. 

Mokke's  viewa  tt  the  problem  had  aot  fundamcntallv  changed 
since  the  day  when  he  orJcn-d  the  II.  Army  to  spread  out  over 
southern  Fiance-  He  nuw  told  the  grand  duke  to  beat  the  Amy 
of  the  Loire  or  Army  of  the  West  near  Dreux  or  Chartivs,  and,  tkat 
done,  to  sweep  through  a  broad  bdt  of  country  00  the  line  Alencon- 
Vcmeuil  towards  Rouen,  the  outer  wiiwof  the  ll.Army  meanwhile; 
alter  rccaptnrinc  Orleans  and  destnyiru:  Bourgct,  to  descend  ttw 
Loire  and  Cher  valleys  townnb  Tours  (H  Nov),-  On  the  isth  a 
fmh  batch  of  information  and  Mtfnuset  caused  (be  leader  of  the 
Dctaehmeni,  who  had  not  yet  received  eedera  to  do  so.  to  leave  tbe 
Paris-Oileans  rood  to  lake  can  of  Itself  and  to  awing  out  nonh- 
westward  at  once.  The  Detachment  reached  Charttcs.  RambawiUet 
and  Auncau  that  night,  and  headquarters,  havini  meanwhile  been 
mystified  by  the  newsof  a  quite  meaninglesa figtat  between  Cenaaa 
cavalry  artd  some  mobiles  at  Dreux,  did  not  venture  10  triaipw* 
the  veto.  The  adventure*  of  tbe  Detachment  need  not  be  traced 
in  detaQ.  It  moved  Arst  north  tosrards  the  line  Mantes- Dietut,  and 
deUvered  a  blow  in  the  air.  Then,  hoping  to  find  a  target  „ 
towards  Nogcnt  le  Rotrou_,  it  swun^  round  so  as  to  face  fj?^  j 
BOutb-west.  Everywhere  it  n»t  with  the  sharpest  resist-  ^-"j**^ 
ancc  from  small  parties,  nowhere  it  found  a  large  body  ^.'***  , 
of  all  arms  to  attactt.  Matters  were  made  worse  by  staff 
blunders  in  the  duke's  headquaners,  and  on  the  19th,  after  a  day  of 
indescribable  confusion,  be  had  to  halt  to  sort  out  his  divisions. 
Moltke  gave  hira  the  reti  day  he  asked  for  the  more  readily  as  be 
was  bcgmning  to  suspect  that  the  king  was  right,  that  there  were 
considerable  force*  still  at  Orlean*.  ana  that  tlie  Detachment  mighc 
be  wanted  there  after  alt 

This  altefation  in  his  views  had  been  brought  about  by  the  lepons 
from  the  II.  Anay  during  it*  advance  fitm  Champafne  to  tbe 
Gltinats.  At  the  time  of  the  first  order  indicating  Chalon,  ^^„—— 
Nevers  and  Bouim  asjts  objective*  this  annyhad  just  ZfSmZ 
opened  out  Into*  tine  from  It*  cucular  posinon  round  ^ 
Mcu,  and  it  therefore  naturally  faced  south.  Moving  *'^* 
forward,  it  reached  the  line  Troycs-NcufchAteau  about  the  tiraa 
Coulmiers  wa.i  foughti'and  was  ordered  to  send  in  its  righT  (IX-COrp*) 
to  {-'ontaini^hlcau.  The  11.  Gorpi  had  already  been  taken  to 
stri  ngihcTi  tlic  bcsioscrs,rinfd>y  teleasing  the  two  Prussian divisiona 

il/ih  and  32nil)  that  ]<nned  von  der  Tann  on  Ihe  lOth,  The  II. 
irmy  next  chanocd  front,  in  accordance  with  Moltke's  ^kectiona, 
BO  10  face  S.E.  towards  Orleans  and  Gicn,  and  on  the  l6th  the 
IX.  iDrps  and  lit  cavalir  division  were  at  Merfville  and  on  the 
or  Rn-f'.iris  road,  the  111.  at  Sens  and  the  X,  at  Tonnerre.  The 
ir  l^  X,  from  this  time  onward  marched,  camped  and  slept  in 
ih  <  ol  a  popubtlon  Ml  hostile  that  von  Voleli- Kheit  keot  hi* 
bs  :^:^!.-  in  the  midst  of  the  fiehiiiig  troop*,  and  Prince  Freoerick 
Chark's  himwif.  with  an  cwort.  visited  itic  vidjs"  I>i0g  off  the 
nviin  roads  to  gaupc  fnt  him-j  tf  thr  ninpcr  o(  tfic  inhabitant*. 

From  prisoners  i(  v.,n  ulcancif  [h.ii  ilit  Fronih  18th  corp*,  supposed 
by  tlie  Gerinani  to  Ik:  fnrniing  in  the  Dijon.Lj'ons  region,  bad 
arrivcil  on  ihe  Loire,  and  a  dcsirter  said  that  there  were  jo.ooo  oten 
eorampcd  at  Chc\iliy,  just  north  of  Orleans.  Molike's  faith  in  hi> 
o«'n  reading  of  the  situation  was  at  last  shaken;  whether  the  Army 
of  the  Loire  ha^  joined  the  Army  c4  the  West  or  wfes  still  «»  the 
Lt>ire,  he  did  not  yet  know,  but  it  was  almost  certain  thai  ftooi 
wherever  tbey  came,  cmsklerable  Fieoch  (ones  wereaniMd  (Mean*. 
He  warned  the  fdnce  to  chcch  the  sMthwait)  swine  ^  the  X-  corpa 
"  because  it  cannot  vet  be  foreseen  whctlwr  the  whole  army  will  not 
hif.''  10  lie  employed  towards  ChAieaudun  and  Orleans,"  and  turned 
to  Hiij  Dciacliment  for  further  information,  cinniiTiing  the  grand 
dul^'  ill  the  same  time  to  keen  touch  with  ilie  [[.  Atmy.  Bat> 
ignoring  tbe  hint,  the  grand  tluke,  thinking  that  he  had  at  last 
brought  the  elusive  "Army  of  the  Wost  "  to  bay  in  the  broken 
ground  round  Nogent-le-Rotrou,  opened  out.  in  aeeordlnce  with 
(Jerman  strategic  principles,  for  a  double  envelopment  ol  ibc  enemy, 
lie  struck  another  blow  in  the  air.  The  "  Army  ol  (he  \Vest  "  had 
never  really  existed  as  an  army,  and  its  be«i-org.iniied  tmits  had 
been  sent  back  to  join  the  ncwiisi  corps  at  Le  Maii^  ere  ilte  Detach- 
ment ramc  inio  action  at  nil.  while  the  older  mul"!'  ■  -lotinucd  the 
"  Timnll  war  "  in  front  of  the  Germans,  «nd  snijv.i  1  ln  ir  -i  ntric*  and 
tr^:>F'"'  iLiiroi'  ai  litforr.     ,\Iim.sr  simiilt,ioi'in,-.l  j  with  the 

neu'j  ijI  iliia  dii.ijjpoiii' rrii-ni.  ihe  prirtcc,  whn  had  meanwhile  used 
his  cavalry  vigorously,  sent  word  to  Versailles  on  the  JOth  that  the 
French  15th,  I6th.  iTth  and  i6th  corps  (in  aH  over  ijoMO  men) 
wcie  round  Orleans.  At  tM*  momeat  the  IILeofp*  wucIom  to  tha 
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Virnt «(  Oricam,  the  IX.  eorpi  away  la  tba  rifbt  mar  at  AtWtfvnift, 
■ad  the  X.  cqnaUy  dwunt  to  the  (outb-«aM,  u  w«U  a*  separated  in 
tbne  Mli-cMiuined  columns  a  iUy*i  match  apart.  It  Kcmed  a*  if 
another  ViooviUe  wss  at  hand,  but  thb  udm  Alveoileben  and 
Voi(t»-Rhcta  dtd  not  attack  aa  obwurc  objccdva  mA*  mm  mA«. 
They  atood  faat,  by  the  priace'*  oidcr,  to  doie  up  for  batue  aad  to 
anit  on  event*  in  front  of  the  Uetacbmeni. 

The  Genuan*  had  now  diacovered  their  target,  and  their  atiategical 
lystEni,  uncomplttated  by  paa  ntghtmarea,  ihould  have  vorked 
■Boothly  to  a  decisive  retutt.  But  there  waa  nearly  at  much  con- 
fuMHi  between  the  varioui  high  officer*  as  before.  Prince  Frederick 
Charlea,  in  poweiiion  of  the  fact*  and  almou  in  contact  with  the 
enemy,  wrote  to  the  grand  duke  to  uy  that  the  II.  Army  was 
about  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  to  (uegcet  that  the  Dctactiroent, 
Mbich  be  knew  to  be  headiiw  (or  Lc  Man*,  chouk)  make  a  "  diver- 
aoo  "  in  tu»  favour  towuds  Tours,  reserving  to  himtcU  and  hi*  own 
army,  a*  on  the  sod  of  July  1866  before  KCniggrftti.  the  peril*  and 
the  honouraof  the  battle.  The  grand  duke  meanwhik,  whoee  temper 
wa*  now  routed,  wa*  malting  a  latt  aucmpt  to  bring  the  phantom 
**  Army  of  the  Weat  "  to  action.  Rejecting  BtumentMl'a  aomewhac 
tiwdlr  worded  advice  to  go  tlowlvi  the  grand  doke  ntead  out  bia 
faraca  for  the  bM  time  lor  an  cnvciopiiig  advaace  oa  Lc  Mant. 

He  had  not  gone  far  when,  on  the  33m,  be  received  a  peremptory 
onlcr  from  the  Idng,  through  the  III.  Army  headquarter^  to  bring 
back  hi*  lorces  to  Bauceand  to  be  on  the  middle  Loire 
v****"  at  latest  by  the  36th..  In  vain  he  pleaded  for  a  day  to 
close  up;  the  king  replied  that  the  march  must  ga  on, 
for  much  depended  on  it.  Moltlte,  in  fact,  had  seised 
the  rein*  more  firmly  at  the  critical  moment,  and  given 
directions  to  the  armycommaitder*  that  the  II.  Army  and 
tbe  Detacbmeat  were  to  make  a  combined  and  concerted  attack 
aa  KHM  as  possible  after  the  361b.  By  that  date  the  last  brigade* 
of  tbe  II.  Amy  would  have  come  up,  and  the  Detachment  waa  to 
time  its  own  march  accordingly.  Yet  even  at  this  step  Blumenthal, 
the  original  author  of  the  Western  expedition,  in  transmitting  the 
king'sordei  ihe  grand  duke.  assi{;ncd  not  Orleans  but  iitjugincy, 
some  miles  ii.'«n  the  river,  as  the  objective  of  the  Dfiiichmrni. 

D'Aurrilr  mcanwhilr-  had  rrsoUiiely  mainuincd  his  policy  of 
mactkm,  COnfimiiMl  in  1  ti.ir  rourM-  liy  ihc  mi-ici.iblt  .in'l  ill  i-quinped 
Condition  ol  tlic  trixp-,  ih.it  ranic  irom  llu*  (-461  .inii  the 
V.--1  lo  iloul>lf  ihL  nunilicrs  o(  tht  rtl.Hinjly  well  diiip- 
1..  <d  army  ot  ("oulnnct^.  In  Uk'  S-Uiid  ilukc's  nif.vt  to 
the  west,  d  -'.Mn  llc  !iaw  only  a  irap  to  lure  liim  inlu  tho  pl.iiiiv  and 
to  offer  him  up  as  a  viclim  to  tin'  appriMthiiii;  1 1.  Army,  ihf  lorte 
d  which  h*'  .11  firsi  s;rcaily  u_ic );'■"■''■""'•'''■  -^^^  'hK  tiriio  Gjmbftta 
■ad  de  Fre;..  nut  Mcrc  lucLiiinK  iniBSiCf*  Iroin  I'jri^  ih.ii  s|x)kt:  of 
desperate  a  rm-;  i.nr.v;  plann.-d,  and  ;isML;nLd  Uoicnibtr  isih  aa 
tbe  last  daj  nl  n-i- t.iiii:^-.  On  ihc-  niih  (il  NovointK.T  dc  Frcycinet 
wrote  to  d  A.iri-ll.  i.;.;ir^s  him  10  iorni  a  plan  ol  atiive  operations 
witbont  deliv,  jud  •:\'(:ri  ^u):i;csiing  one  (which  wa4,  in  fact,  virlous), 
hot  in  repiv"  the  central  merely  promised  U  Study  the  civili.iij* 
Kbene.  A  Kvcre  kitvr  iron)  Cambclta,  which  fdlowed  lli;s.  Iiad 
mo  better  effect.  D'Aurelle  had.  In  fact,  become  a  peaumist,  and 
tbe  Delegation,  instead  of  lenoving  bim,  nurriy  auggestcd  fresh 
plaaa. 

On  the  X4th,  however,  tbe  French  at  last  took  the  oOtodvc, 
ia  tte  direction  of  Fontaineblcaa  Forest,  to  co-operate  with  the 
great  lovtie  from  hris  «4uch  wa*  aow  deiiniicly  arranged.  But 
owing  to  d'AurcBe'a  obtectioos.  the  first  orders  were  modified  so 
far  that  oa  attaining  tne  pdnts  ordered,  Chillcura  (15th  corps) 
BmscMBnufr'BeUcsa^  (aoth),  the  troops  were  to  await  the  order 
tnadvance.  Shortly  afterward*  tlie  18th  corps  from  Gten  wasordered 
to  advaaM  on  the  tine  Montargii-Ladon.  The  rest  of  d'AurcIle's 
bofe  army  was  scarcely  affected  by  these  movement*.  Meanwhile 
Khkc  Frednick  Chatle*,  to  dear  up  the  situation,  had  pushed  out 


reconnaissances  of  all  arms  from  the  front  ol  the  II.  Army, 
nmg  forcesof  the  detendera.  The 
advanced  troops  of  the  X.  corps  nad  severe  enga^mcnts  with 


strong  rec 
aad  tbe« 

fractions  of  ihe'zoth  corps  at  Ladrmand  Maiuhes,an(l  those  of  the 
UI.  carp*  were  sharplv  repulsed  at  Neuvillc  and  drew  the  fire  of 
Kvcral  battalions  and  batteries  at  Anenay.  The  Frmch  offentive 
dowly  developed  on  the  isih  and  16th,  for  the  Cernuns  were  not 
icwly  10  advance,  and  in  addition  greatly  puzzled.  The  erratic 
Hovemenlsoi  the  grand  duke  towards  Le  Mans  before  he  wai  recalled 
to  the  Loire  hacT  seriously  disquieted  both  the  Delegation  and 
d'Aurellc.  anrt  the  17th  corps,  under  a  young  and  energetic  leader, 
de  Soni*.  was  moved  mtlessly  hither  and  thither  in  the  cooniry 
south  and  west  of  Chlteaudun.  A  fight  at  Brou  (10  m.  W.  of 
Bonneval)  provoked  the  grand  duke  into  another  false  move.  This 
time  the  Deiachroent,  then  near  DrouC  {u  m.  W.  of  Chfiteaudun) 
and  Authon  (aa  m.  W.  of  Bonneval).  swung  round  iwrth-east  in 
defiance  of  the  order  to  go  to  Beaugcncy,  and  had  to  be  brought 
beck  by  the  drastic  method  of  placins  it  under  tbe  order*  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles.  General  von  Stowh  of  the  headquarter* 
staff  was  at  the  mme  time  sent  to  act  a*  Mdtke's  repteaent stive 
with  the  duke**  beadquBrten,  and  LIcut.-Cokmel  von  Wakler*ec  to 
Prim  Frederick  Charles's  to  report  thence  direct  to  the  king,  who 
was  diaeatisfied  with  the  diluted  information  with  which  tb*  various 
Maff  officT*  fumidred  him.  Still,  the  npsbot  was  that  Prince 
Fiadarick  Cbarlot  waa  eatriMMd  with  aflaka  oa  ttaa  Loint  aad  aO 


superior  control  was  voluntarily  surrendered.  The  prince  had  very, 

clejr  ideas,  at  the  outset,  ot  the  task  before  him.    If  the  Tienth 

advanceil  towards Fontainebleau or clHrwhere,  hecxpected  ^ 

to  be  able  to  repeal  Napoleon's  slrau.'gy  of  1814.  (ichtiog 

containing  actions  with  the  IX.  and  X.  corps  and  deliver-  pL'-'lT?^ 

ing  blow  after  blow  at  different  points  on  d'Aurellc"*  line 

of  march  with  the  111.    If  the  French,  as  seemed  mure  _^ 

likely,  stood  fast,  he  tliought  his  ta^k  more  lormid-ibk, 

and  thcrciore,  abandoning  tlie  idea  vi  .i  iirati-gic  (.nvtiupmcnt,  he 

ordered  the  Uotachmcni  in*nTda  tin-  intLiiiiun  ul  dirculy 

attacking  the  Orleans  pii=itnm  liom  the  luirih-ncsi. 

Aa  regards  the  nu  lhod  ol  the  ofTLH^i^t,  tlitr.'  ishirrrin  no  malcrial 
advance  on  the  piinte'a  first  scticmc;  tlio  ik  1  J( hiiicnt  himply 
added  10  the  lorcis  making  iIil'  attack,  and  tin.-  LTsiiin  on  Tour? 
abjiicloncd.  ilm  the  prince  Vpjs  at  any  r.ue  J  k-:ulrr  iiho  enjoyiJ 
the  ri:5i>i>n^ibililie5  of  director  of  OJX:raliiins — he  i  v<  n  siiil  lh:i\  hp 
Wijiild  hnd  the  ^liiittle-pLiy  of  the  111.  corp:,  M:<:].  .1  ,ui, 
inn.■re^^iTl^;  iiijveliy  in  his  experience  of  Army  i.vn-.ni^u"!  "  — w  lille  .it 
the  same  lime  the  unfortunate  d'Aurclle  wds  aiikiny  the  [Ji.'li');ation. 
to  give  orders  direct  to  his  generals. 

U  waa  now  November  37th.  The  Versaillci  headquarters  were  in, 
a  state  of  intCOBC  nervous  exaltation  waiting  for  the  wrtie  of  70,000 
flKn  that  was  daily^  expected  to  be  launched  at  the  investing  line., 
aad  the  king's  parting  wi>rds  to  vou  Walderscc  indicate  sufficiently 
tbe  gravity  ot  the  decision  that  was  now  entrusted  to  the  most 
resolute  troop-leader  In  the  -.irviie:  "We  are  on  the  cvo  qfja 
decisive  moment.  I  knuw  wtll  tlijt  niy  truups  arc  better  thastaa 
Freoch[  but  that  does  not  deceive  me  into  supposing  that  we  have 
not  a  cnus  before  us.  .  .  .  If  Prince  Frederick  Charlcsis  beatei),wa 
miutgivcuptheinvotmentof  Pari*.  .  .  ."The  II- Army  was  waiting 
events  on  a  dangjerously  extended  front  from  Toury  on  tbe  Parla- 
Orteaat  road  (which  the  prince  itiU  thought  it  his  duty  to  cover)  to 
Bcauno-b-Rouinfie.  The  Detachment,  which  never  ^t  had  concen- 
trated lavc  to  deliver  blow*  in  the  air,  was  approaching  Ch&tcaudun 
and  Etonoeval  when  von  Stocch  arrived  and  gave  it  the  eiKouiage- 
ment,  the  reform*  in  the  *taA  work  and  ttie  rest-day  it  needed.  The 
French,  who  thenselvei  had  *uffered  from  ovcr-cxtcnwm,  had  by 
now  condensed  on  the  ntrcme  right.  In  these  general  condition* 
the  battle  ot  Beaune-la-Rolande  took  place — an  engagement  almost 
a*  honourable  to  Voigts-Rhetz  and  the  X.  corps  a*  Vionville  to 
AlveB»h:bi-n  and  the  ill.  The  French  attack  began  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  aSth.  under  command  of  General  Crouiat.  Il  waa 
directed  on  Beaune-la-Rolande  from  three  sides,.and  only  the  want 
of  combination  between  the  various  units  ot  the  French  _  ^ 
and  the  arrival  in  tbe  afternoon  of  part  of  tbe  III.  corp* 
saved  the  X.  from  aaniMlation.  Aa  It  was,  the  Germaos  -  .  ^ 
engaged  were  utterly  exhautted,  and  the  X.  corps  had  but 
three  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man  left.  But  thema^ficent  resist- 
ance of  tha  men  of  Vkmvilfe  prolonged  the  fight  until  night  bad  fallen 
and  Crouiat,  thinking  the  battle  lost,  ordered  hi*  troop*  to  evacuate 
the  battlcfiekL  Aa  at  Coulmicrs.  aad  with  even  more  deploraUe 
results,  the  French  commander  mw  only  the  confusion  in  his  own 
lines,  and  fenicd  to  faaaard  the  laaue  ol  tbe  campaign  on  the  men 
supposition  that  the  eaemy  waa  cvea  more  cahauatcd.  There  waa 
another  reaemblaace,  too,  between  Coulmiera  and  Besmne-la- 
Rolande,  ia  that  the  French  forces  on  the  outer  fiank  toward* 
Aricnay  stood  kUe  without  attempting  to  influence  the  dedaon. 

Prince  Frederick  Charles  himself  took  only  a  cursory  survey  of 
the  iMttlcfield,  and  failed  to  realize  that  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
richt  wing  had  been  engaged,  in  sfMtCof  what  Waldersee.  nho  had 
been  in  Beaune.  told  him  of  events  there.  So  far,  therefore,  from 
considering  Ihc  battle  as  a  great  victory  to  be  followed  up  by  aa 
energetic  pursuit,  he  still  fcnrcd  a  move  round  his  left  flank  from 
Gien  and  Montargis  towards  FontaincMeau.  The  II.  Army  order* 
isFued  on  the  night  of  the  battle  actually  had  tn  view  a  (arther  ex- 
tension eastward.  Beaune- la- Kolande  was  a  French  defeat  without 
bein^  a  German  victory,  and  for  the  fact  that  it  was  a  defeat,  not  a 
mere  check,  there  was  no  cause  but  Crouiat's  impressions  of  the 
stiite  of  the  201I1  corps,  whirti,  ccjnipi)=ed  as  it  was  of  the  newest 
levies  in  his  army,  was  the  mL'  I  pubic  of  unrM^ning  bravery 
and  unrcaaoning  depression- 

In  view  of  this,  d'Aurellc  and  de  Fr^cinet  decided  that  the 
(^enrive  wa*  to  be  continued  not  towards  Beaune- Nemours,  but 
from  the  front  of  tbe  steadier  istband  t6th  corps  toward*  Piihiviers, 
and  with  that  object,  on  the  39th — a  day  of  inaction  for  the  Germans 
— the  iSlh  and  loth  corp*  began  to  cloae  on  the  centre.  There  was 
sharp  fighting  on  the  JOth  at  various  points  along  the  noRh-raiiern 
and  eastern  fringe*  of  tbe  Forest  ol  Orlesn*,  in  which  for  the  most 
part  the  French  were  socceaafuL  On  the  39th  the  It.  Army  wai 
mactive  in  s^te  ot  almost  frantic  appeals  from  Vemtlles  to  go 
forward  (the  great  sortie  from  I^ri*  bad  begun). and  the  Detachment, 
in  accordance  wiih  the  prince's  orders  and  not  with  the  views  hciti 
by  von  Stosch,  beaded  eastward  10  prokwg  the  right  of  the  11. 
Army,  halting  on  tbe  a9th  in  the  area  Orgtrrs- Toury.  TTie  prince*t 
ntemage  to  the  graitd  duke  contained  IM  HgniAcani  phrase.  "  my 
piua  to  drive  the  eaemy  oi»'  tS  OrkMia  "—he  no  kxigcr  thought 
of  a  strategical  envelopment  of  the  Army  of  the  Lmre  in  Orleans. 
fMsillnskmad  during  the  joih  as  to  the  supposed  danger  on  the  side 
of  MoBiaraia.  ha  doaed  from  both  wings  toward*  the  centre,  but 
Mill  ifaiisimirlji  aad  wall  dmg  of  the  edge  of  tbe  daagsrous  fosaM. 
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Ob  thli  day  f Aoidle  ind  the  Frendi  (CMnh  Mwmbfcd  to  ncelve 
de  Fnvcinet's  ordcn  (or  the  nntl  aovKnce.  Tbe  iSih  and  aoih 
Gorca  wcfe  to  attack  Beuinc^a-Rolande,  the  ijlh  and  i6ih  Piibi- 
vim.  whDe  the  tjth,  aided  by  the  am  fmm  Lc  Mans,  wa*  lolook 
atwr  the  •ccutity  of  Orieam  againtt  a  poiBible  loulhward  advanrc 
of  the  Detachment.  A  wise  modifkalion  wai  arranged  between 
d'Aurelle  and  Chaniy,  whereby  the  firtt  daj^'t  operationa  ihcald 
be  directed  to  driving  away  the  Detachment  with  the  17th  and  iMh 
corpa,  preparatory  to  the  move  on  Pithiviers.  On  the  l«  of 
December,  then,  no  events  of  importance  took  place  on  the  Iront 
of  the  11.  Army,  the  centre  of  gravity  having  thilicd  to 
"•"•"•Jf  Oreires-Toury  and  tbe  direction  of  events  10  the  grand 
(J"™™  duke  and  Stosch,  Fortunately  (or  the  Cermant  ihe 
*"  cavalry  general  von  Schmidt,  wno  had  been  oiled  upon 

to  return  to  the  11.  Army  with  hia  diviuon,  managed  to  impress 
Stosch,  in  a  farewell  interview,  wiih  the  imminence  of  the  danger, 
and  a  Mill  more  urgent  argument  waa  the  action  of  ViTli?pion- 
Terminien,  in  which  Chaniy  with  one  infantry  and  one  cavalry 
division  attacked  part  of  the  I.  Bavarian  corps  and  drove  il  to 
Orgires  with  a  loss  ol  1000  men.  Von  SioKh.  therefore,  so  far  from 
literally  obeyiiw  the  wailing  policy  indicaird  m  the  Oidera  Irom 
Prince  Prednick  Charles,  cautiously  kd  tbe  grand  duke  to  prepare 
tor  a  battle,  and  tbe  grand  duke,  seeing  tbe  chance  of  which  he  had 
been  chatcd  so  often,  and  secure  in  his  roval  rank  and  in  tbe  support 
of  Midtke,  Stosch  and  Blumenthal,  tottt  control  again.  Lastly, 
voo  StoBch  called  back  the  >3nd  division,  wbkli  had  been  taken 
from  ibe  E>etachment  to  form  tbe  Kserve  of  the  II.  Army. 

The  fcsult  of  tbe  decision  thus  nude  at  the  Deiacfammt  bead' 
quarters  was  oil  the  highest  importance.  Tbe  French  main  body 
RMbAf  nooriiB  nonn-westward  in  tbecencial  direaion  of  Toury 
f^T"  encountered  fint  the  1.  Bavarian  corps,  then  the  l«h 
i:TTy  division,  and  finally  the  3znd  division,  and  the  kiadership 
"  of  tlie  German  gencrab,  who  took  every  advantage  of 
the  disconnected  and  qiasmodic  movemenia  of  the  enemv,  secured 
a  complete  success  (battle  of  Loigny-Poupry,  and  Dec.).  Mean- 
while, and  long  before  victory  haddeclared  iticif.  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  stQI  keeping  the  111.  and  X.  corps  on  the  side  of  Boiscommun 
and  Belkgarde,  had  sent  the  IX.  corps  westward  to  supptKt  the 
Detachment,  and  halted  von  Schmidt'a  returning  cavalry  division 
on  the  Paris  road.  But  from  this  ptHnt  there  began  an  interchange 
of  telegrams  which  almost  nultined  the  strategical  effect  of  the 
tnttle.  The  grand  duke  and  von  Stosch,  detiroiis  above  all  of 
enveloping — that  is,  driving  into  Orlcana— the  target  that  alter  so 
many  disappointments  they  bad  found  and  struck,  wished  to  expand 
westwards  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  French  towards 
ChSteaudun.  and  with  that  object  asked  the  II.  Army  "  to  attack 
Artenay  and  to  take  over  the  protection  of  the  great  road."  Both 
von  Stosch  and  von  Waldersce  had  reported  to  the  il.  Army  the 
importance  of  the  French  troops  west  of  the  main  road,  and  Prince 
Frederick  Charles, as  above  mentioned,  had  already  moved  the  IX. 
corps  and  6(h  cavalry  division  towards  the  Detachment.  But 
when  after  the  battle  the  grand  duke's  request  to  the  11.  Army 
arrived  at  the  prince's  heacJquarters,  the  reply  was  a  curt  general 
order  for  a  direct  ooncentrk  auack  m  OrUam  by  all  torcca  under 
hli  command. 

This  was  Moltke's  doing.  Before  WaUeraee'a  td^rams  from  the 
front  arrived  «  VenaiUcs.  be  bad  sent  to  tbe  prince  a  perem^ory 
otder  "  to  Uiack  OriMm  and  thua  to  bring  about  tiK  decision. ' 
Thia  Older  was  bnaed  on  Holtke'a  view  thM  tlw  main  l>ody  of  the 
French  Iwd,  after  Eleaune-la-Rolande,  nilicred  on  the  west  side  of 
the  great  roM.  and  although  the  king,  in  spite  of  the  repulse  of  the 
creat  sortie  fram  l^rb,  was  still  uneasy  a*  (o  the  possibility  of  a 
French  offensive  on  Fontainebleau,  be  allowed  the  chief  of  his 
stall  to  have  his  way.  The  order,  consequently,  went  forth. 
Long  before  it  could  be  translated  into  aaion,  tbe  tniile  of  L.oigny 
Foupry  had  completety  changed  the  situation.  Yet  it  was  obeyed, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  prince  dtber  to  <4Katn  its  cancel- 
btion  or  to  override  il  by  the  exmlse  of  the  beloved  "  initiative." 
At  Ihe  prince's  headquarters  it  was  construed  as  a  reRection  upon 
the  lethargy  of  that  army  alterBeaune-U-Rolandcaod— although  it 
was  the  incompleteness  ol  bis  own  reports  of  that  action  that  had 
misled  Mdtke  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  effort  that  had  been 
expended  to  win  it — (he  pnnce,  bitterly  resentful,  fell  into  that 
dangerous  condition  of  mind  which  induces  a  punctilious  execution 
of  orders  to  the  letter,  at  whatever  cost  and  without  regard  to 
circumstances.  Hence  the  order  to  tbe  Detachment,  which  allowed 
Ibe  French  field  army  to  escape,  and  substituted  for  a  decisive 
victory  the  botren  "  second  capture  of  Orleans." 

The  plan  for  this  second  capture  was  simple:  111.  corps  to  fight 
ttt  way  from  Pithivien  to  Chillcurs.aux-Bais  and  thence  down  the 
_  Pithivierb-Orlcans  road  through  the  forest,  IX.  corps  10 

!™*  advance  on  Anenay  and  thence  down  the  main  road, 
falMMa  Dcechment  to  fight  its  way  southward  over  the  plains, 
SJ^fJ  X.  corps  in  rear  of  the  centre  as  leierve.  Only  a  small 
force  was  left  on  the  tide  ol  Montargis.  and  the  III.  and 
X.  corps,  which  were  many  miles  away  to  the  south  and  southeast, 
had  to  gel  intopoaiiionat  once  (evening  of  the  ind]  by  night  roarchea 
il  necessary.  In  shon,  a  single  grand  line  of  battle,  40  m.  long, 
supported  only  byoite  corps  in  rear  of  the  centre,  was  to  sweep  over 
■WifbrtnrlfTj  woods,  fields,  orcbarda  aad  eaamy.  at  •  nulom  nu 


of  piBgiiM.«iJ  OD  the  cvenllig  of  tba  atcond  chy  to  eoovctir  od 
Orleans.'  The  advance  opened  on  the  morning  <rf  the  jnd  of 
December.  The  French  left  or  main  group  included  the  isth.  itth 
and  iTth  corps,  the  right  of  tbe  15th  corps  being  in  advance  of 
the  forest  edge  near  Santeau.  Tbe  right  group,  now  under  Bouitaki 
consisted  of  the  18th  and  10th  corps,  and  faced  oonh.eB«i  towaidi 
Bcatine.la-Rolande  and  Montargis.  tbe  left  Sank  being  at  Chamboa. 
Fmunatcly  for  the  111.  corps,  which  numbered  barely  13.000  rilts 
in  all.  the  thinnest  part  ol  the  oppoainc  cordon  was  ita  centre,  and 
the  adventurous  inarch  of  this  coipa  carried  it  far  into  tbe  forest  to 
Loury.  Only  at  Chilleura  was  any  aerious  resistance  met  with; 
clsc«liere  the  French  sheered  off  to  their  left,  leaving  the  PIthiviers- 
Orleans  road  clear.  In  the  night  of  the  jrd^th  iaalated  fractioes 
of  the  enemy  came  accidentally  in  conuct  with  von  Alvenaleben's 
outposts,  but  a  sudden  night  encounter  in  woods  was  too  mack 
for  the  half-trained  French,  and  a  panic  ensued,  in  wfiich  five  gun* 
were  abandoned.  But,  as  Atvensleben  himself  aaid,  when  he 
marched  into  the  forest  from  Chillcurs  he  "  went  with  open  eyes 
into  a  den  "  from  which  it  was  more  than  probable  he  would  never 
cmcrRC — Chilleurs  ■wns,  in  fact,  rcocctifMcd  behind  him  by  part  of 
llic  I5ih  Tf-irps.  Hy  ifie  fortune  of  war  the  111.  corps  actually  did 
(.'merge  ulrly.  btii  only  thanks  to  the  iiMCtiviljr  of  the  French  right 
group  under  Bourbaki,*  and  to  the  almost  entire  absence  of  direct 
opposition,  not  to  Prince  Frederick  Charles's  dispositions. 

On  (he  main  road,  meantime,  the  IX.  coriw  had  captured  a  serica 
of  villages,  and  at  nightfall  of  the  dton  December  day  reached 
tte  M.W.  cwner  of  the  Forest.  The  Detachment,  slowly  puskir^ 
before  it  part  of  tbe  army  it  had  defeated  at  Loigny,  and  protcctins 
itself  on  the  outer  flank  by  a  flank  giiaid  (I.  Bavarians)  Bgaion  the 
rest,  had  cloaed  in  towarda  Oievuly.  Prince  Frederick  Chatks, 
angered  by  the  sknr,  painful  and  indecisive  day's  work,  ordered  the 
a(t\ance  to  be  continued  and  the  Frendi  positions  about  Chevilly 
stormed  in  the  dark,  but  fortunately  was  dissuaded  by  von  Stosch, 
who  rode  over  to  his  headquartn^a.  But  the  prince  nevee  (esccpt 

Erhaps  for  a  brief  moment  during  tbe  battle  of  Loigny-Ftoapfy) 
lievedthatiherewasanyseriouaoDsiadeinthewayoftbe  Detach- 
ment eitcept  its  own  feara,  and  repeatedly  impressed  u^on  Stoach 
the  tact  that  Orlcant  was  the  «raichwoR]  and  the  objective  lor 
every  one. 

In  pursuance  ol  (he  idee  fixe,  the  prince  i^^ued  oidcra  for  the  4ih 
to  i!io  lulluuiii);  olToct:  111.  corps  to  adv.moe  on  Orleans  and  to 

'"l'!irn:  iiriill'Tv  into  ^riii:n  ji^jir't  ihf  (ity,"  at  the  same  time 

cai.jlully  Ku^rdini;  lii;  li  lt  ll.ink :  IX.  .inJ  <>ili  cavalry  division  to  gO 
(nii>  liij  .ili.rf;  ilie  genet;:]  line  -A  llie  m.iiN  road;  Detachment  to 
T!i.,l.i'  .III  i.'ii'- eloping  attack  on  Gidy  in  coiiceri  with  the  attack  of  the 
l.\  L'ltp-,  Ili  the  forest  Alven?k>l>eii.  knowing  that  he  could  not 
cai'iurL-  Orleans  single-handed.  ku.ikIciI  Ills  kit  with  a  whole  division 
and  with  the  other  iiilv.mti/d  1.11  ilic  ciiv.  stormed  the  viHaee  of 
Vaunininbcrt,  whirh  vv.nsstubtmrnly.lffcncicd  by  a  small  French  force, 
and  du5c  upon  nighif.ill  f^Tfuntti-.tily  ihreu  0  few  shells  into  Orleans 
The  n.Tnk-gunrd  tlivision  li.nd  nunii^Mle  bt*n  gravely  imperilled 
by  ihc  iiijvarn  t-  of  Croiii-.ii's  :oiIi  C'ir(i?,  Imi  iioce again  the  III.  corpa 
v>ns  mlr:Kiili>u^lv  s;i\i  il,  d^r  IlourUiki,  receiving  word  from  d'Aurelle 
<hai  ilio  I'  Il  eri'iip  ri>ijid  not  hold  it*  foiUnn  k>  advaac*  of  the 

Loiit.  nnd  lij,>t  tlii:  lint;  of  retreat  of  ^IWt  POUP         by  Ciw>, 

ordered  the  fight  to  be  broken  off. 

In  the  centre  the  IX.  corpa, aft«r  fi^Iiq  hard  all  day.procrcsaed 
no  farther  than  Cercottes.  'The  prince  and  tbe  y rand  Aike  had  a 
short  Interview,  but.  bdng  perscmal  cnemka,  tfaeia  inicr- 
coune  was  confined  to  the  prince'a  itsuinc  his  oidtn 


wiihout  inquiringcloselyintotlKpoHtions  oTtbe  Deiacb- 
mem  and  its  opponents.  Thus  while  the  main  body  of 
Ihe  French  left  grotrp,  under  the  determined  Chanzy.  slipped  awajr 
to  the  left,  to  continue  the  struggle  for  three  months  longer,  the 
Detachment  was  compelled  to  conform  to  the  movements  of  tbe  IX. 
corps.  But  it  was  handled  resolutely,  and  in  the  allemoon  ita 
right  ssniiig  into  Ormes.  The  and  cavalry  division,  finding  a  target 
and  open  ground,  chareed  the  demoraliied  defenders  with  ^reat 
effect,  a  panic  began  and  spread,  and  by  nighttall.  when  the  pnnoe. 
who  was  with  the  IX.  corps,  had  actually  given  up  hope  ol  capturiiif 
Orleans  that  day  and  had  issued  onkn  to  sutpend  the  f^hi,  hw 
rival  and  subordinate  was  marehing  into  Orleans  with  bands  pbying 
and  colours  flying.  There  was  no  pursuit,  and  the  severed  winga 
of  the  French  army  thenceforward  carried  on  the  campaign  an  taw 
separate  armies  under  Chsniy  and  Bourbski  respectively. 

See  F.  Hoenig.  Votkikritt  an  itr  Loire,  and  L  A.  Hale.  Tht 
PtopU't  War,  M«tdes  general  and  special  histories'  and  roetnoiia 
referred  to  in  Franco.Cermak  War.  (C.  F.  A.) 

OSLET.  BERNARD  TAN  (1491-1541).  Flemish  punter,  the 
son  and  pupil  of  the  painier  Valentyn  van  Orley,  was  bom  at 

<  Tbe  same  night  Moltke  received  copies  of  the  prince's  ordcra 
and  also  news  of  tbe  victory  <>t  Loigny-Poupry,  but  for  eomc  ceaaoa 
that  is  still  unknown  he  let  events  take  their  course. 

■  With  all  Ua  faullt.  Bmirbaki  was  hardly  responsible  foe  tUa 
failure.  Cambolta  Iwd  for  some  days  been  giving  ordeia  la  tW 
i8th  aad  aoth  corps  direct,  but  precisely  ai  tbe  moment  he  baodad 
back  tbe  coBtni  of  the  group  to  d'Aurella.  thb  being  arraniad  ewar 
tba  iriica  while  tbe  IIL  coipa  wa»  advawiag. 
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Bniiidg  aad  eompktad  hit  art  fduc&tlon  In  Rome  In  the  seboot 
•f  RaphuL  He  returned  to  Brusscb,  irirere  lie%dd  tin  appc^nt- 
Mnt  aa  court  painter  to  MsftKivt  of  Austria  imtit  1J37,  in 
urhkb  year  be  lost  thb  position  and  left  the  diy.  He  only 
retonfed  to  ft  upon  bcfiiK  rdnstated  by  Maiy  of  Hungary  la 
iS3>,  aad  died  there  ia  4543.  WUbt  In  his  eaiUer  work  he 
oontttnKd  the  tradition  of  the  Vkn  Eydcs  and  their  followen, 
be  inancunted  a  new  era  In  Flentlih  art  by  Introducing  Into 
Ui  Btfive  conntry  the  ttaKon  manner  of  the  later  Renaissance, 
the  style  «f  wbtdt  be  had  acquired  during  his  sojourn  in  Rome. 
Hfa  art  marks  the  passing  from  the  Gothic  to  the  Renaissance 
period;  he  is  the  chief  figure  in  tbc  period  of  det^e  whtcfa 
preceded  the  advent  of  RiAens.  Keticuloaaly  carrful  caecution, 
briltot  colouring,  and  an  aliaoBt  Iftnbfian  senae  of  desijpi  are 
the  chief  cbaraaetistica  ^  Ms  work. 

•  Van  (Mey,  together  wHh  Michael  Cocxh,  soperintentled  the 
execution  of  van  Aelst's  tapestries  ht  the  Vatican,  after 
Ra|rftael's  designs,  and  is  himself  re^Mmslble  for  some  remark- 
able laptaliy  deigns,  such  as  the  pands  at  Hampton  Court. 
His  also  are  the  designs  for  some  of  the  stained  glass  windows 
in  the  cathedral  of  Stc  Gudule,  in  Brussels,  at  the  museum  of 
which  city  are  a  number  of  his  principal  works,  Bot^)ly  the 
tiiptydi  representing  "The  Patience  of  Job"  (issi).  Among 
his  finest  paintings  are  a  "  Trinity  **  at  LObecfc  cathedral,  a 
"  KelA  "  at  Bniaseb,  a  Madotuu  at  Munich  and  another  at 
UvetlMMl. 

ThaNatioaBlGallcryowiiaa"  Magdalen,  rauUng,"  another  verrfon 
of  the  nme  nibject  bdng  at  the  Dublin  National  CalVny.  Lord 
Northbrook  potsesKS  a  portrait  of  Charles  V.  by  the  master. 

ORLOV,  tlie  name  of  a  noble  Rus&ian  family  that  produced 
several  distinguished  statesmen,  diplomatists  aiid  soldiers. 

Grbcoky  {Crigniii  Gucouevich  Orwv,  Coumi  (1734- 
1783),  Rusuan  statesman,  was  the  son  of  Gregory  Orlov,  governor 
of  Great  Novgorod.  He  was  educated  in  the  corps  of  cidcls 
at  St  Petersburg,  began  his  military  career  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  was  wounded  at  Zorndorf.  While  serving  In  ihc  capi- 
tal as  an  atlillcry  ofliccr  be  caught  the  fancy  of  Catherine  II., 
and  wu  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy  which  resulted  in  the 
dethronement  and  death  of  Peter  III.  (1761).  After  the  event, 
Catherine  raised  him  to  Ihc  rank  of  count  and  made  himadjutant- 
genenU,  direclor-generiil  of  engineers  and  general -io-chiet  At 
one  time  the  empress  thought  of  marrying  her  favourite,  but 
tl|e  plan  was  frustrated  by  Nikita  Pantn.  Orlov's  iniluencc 
became  paramount  after  the  discovery  of  the  Khitrovo  plot 
to  murder  the  whole  Orlov  family.  Gregory  Orlov  was  no  states- 
man, but  he  bad  a  quick  wit,  a  fairly  accurate  appreciation  of 
current  events,  and  was  a  useful  and  sympathetic  counsellor 
during  the  earlier  portion  of  Catherine's  reign.  He  entered 
with  enthusiasm,  both  from  patriotic  and  from  economical 
motives,  intO  the  question  of  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  serfs  and  their  partial  emancipation.  He  was  also  their 
most  prominent  advocate  in  the  great  commission  of  1767, 
though  he  aimed  primarily  at  pleasing  the  empress,  who  affected 
great  liberality  in  her  earlier  years.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
propagandists  of  the  Slavophil  idea  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
Christians  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  In  1771  he  was  sent  as  first 
Rus&ioD  plenipotentiary  to  the  peace-congress  of  Focshani; 
but  he  failed  in  his  mission,  owing  partly  to  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Tuiks,  and  partly  (according  to  Panin)  to  his  own  outrageous 
insolence.  On  returning  without  permission  to  St  Petersburg, 
he  found  himself  superxded  in  the  empresa's  favour  by  Vasil'- 
cbikov.  When  Potemkin,  in  r77i,  superseded  Vaail'chikov, 
Orlov  became  of  no  account  at  court  and  went  abroad  for  some 
yean.  He  returned  to  Russia  a  few  months  previously  to  his 
death,  which  look  place  at  Moscow  in  1780.  For  some  time 
before  hb  death  he  was  out  of  his  mind.  Late  in  life  he  married 
bift  niece,  Madame  Ziooveva,  but  left  no  children. 

See  A.  P.  Barsukov,  Namiati  from  RuttioM  BiiloTj  tm  w  iSlh 
Ceniurj  (Ros.)  <St  Petersburg.  1885). 

Atsxis  GMOoaiEVicn  Oblot,  CotrNT  (r  737-1S08),  brother  of 
the  above,  was  by  far  the  ablest  member  of  the  Oriov  counlly 
family,  and  was  also  lemarkable  for  his  athletic  strength  and 
devtcrity.  In  the  KvoliUioo  of  t^6^  be  played  an  even  more 


Important  part  than  hh  brofhcr  Gregory.  It  was  he  wlw 
conveyed  Peter  III.  to  the  chateau  of  Riq»ha  and  murdered 
Mm  there  with  his  own  hands.  In  1770  he  was  appointed  com? 
mander4n-clrief  of  the  fleet  sent  against  the  Turks,  whose  far 
superior  navy  be  annfhilatcd  at  Cheshmc  (July  5th  1770),  a 
victory  which  led  to  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  archipelago. 
For  this  exploit  he  received.  In  1774,  the  honorific  epithet 
Ckamenthy,  and  the  privilege  of  quartering  the  imperial  arms 
in  his  shield.  The  same  year  be  went  ^to  retirement  and 
settled  at  Moscow.  He  devoted  hhnsdf  to  horse-breeding,  and 
produced  the  finest  race  of  horses  then  known  by  crossing  Arab 
and  Frisian,  and  Arab  and  Englbh  studs.  In  the  war  with 
Napoleon  during  1806-07  Orlov  commanded  the  mfKlIa  of  the 
fifth  district,  wMcfa  watpkced  on  a  war  footing  altoost  entirely 
at  hb  own  eipense.  He  kft  an  estate  worth  five  millions  irf 
roubles  and  jo,oeo  serfs. 

See  article. "  The  Associates  of  Catherine  11.,**  No.  >,  hi  Rwtkys 
Slarima  (Rus.)  (St  Petersburg,  1873). 

Trkooobc  (Fedor)  GucoRiEVKnORLOV,  Contrr  (1741-1796), 
Russian  general,  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  He  participated  with  his  dder  brothers,  Gregory  and 
Alexis,  in  the  coup  d'Hai  of  1761,  after  which  he  was  appointed 
chief  procurator  of  ^  senate.  During  the  first  Turkish  War 
of  Catherine  IL  he  served  under  Admiral  Spirldov,  and  was 
one  of  the  firtt  to  break  through  the  Turkish  line  of  battle  at 
Cbeshme.  Subsequently,  at  Hydra,  he  put  to  flight  rightecn 
Turkish  vessels.  These  exploits  were,  by  the  order  of  Calhcrine, 
commemorated  by  a  triumphal  column,  crowned  with  naval 
tropble^  erected  at  Tsarskoc  Selo.  In  1775  he  retired  from  the 
pnbDc  service.  Orlov  was  never  married,  but  had  live  natural 
children,  whom  Catherine  ennobled  and  legitimatized. 

Alexis  Fedo«ovich  Orlov,  Pbtnce  (1787-1861),  Russian 
statesman,  the  son  ol  a  natural  son  of  Count  Theodore  Crigorie- 
vich  Orlov,  took  part  In  all  the  Napoleonic  wars  from  1805  to 
the  capture  of  ^ris.  For  his  services  as  commander  ol  the 
cavalry  regiment  of  the  Life  Gnards  on  the  occasion  of  the 
rebellion  of  1815  he  was  created  a  connt,  and  in  the  Turkish 
War  of  iSi8->9  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant -general.  It  is 
from  this  time  that  the  brilliant  diplomatic  career  of  OttoV 
begins.  He  was  the  Rusdan  plenipotentlaity  at  the  peace  of 
Adrianople,  and  in  1833  was  appointed  Russian  amba^dor  at 
Constant! Qopte,  holding  at  the  same  time  tbc  poft  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Black  Sea  licet.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
trusty  agents  of  Nicholas  I.,  whom  In  1837  he  accompanied  on 
his  foreign  tour.  In  1854  he  was  sent  to  \^nna  to  bring  Austria 
over  to  the  side  of  Russia,  but  without  success.  In  1856  he 
wat  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  who  concluded  the  peace  of 
Paris.  The  same  year  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  prince, 
and  was  appointed  president  of  the  imperial  council  of  slate 
and  of  the  council  of  ministers.  In  1S57,  during  the  absence 
of  the  emperor,  he  presided  over  the  commission  formed  to 
consider  (he  question  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  to  «4ilch 
he  was  altogether  hostile. 

His  only  son,  Pbince  Nikolai  Aleksveevtch  Orlov  (1897- 
18S5),  was  a  distinguished  Russian  diplomatist  and  author.  He 
first  adopted  a  military  career,  and  was  seriously  wounded  in 
the  Crimean  War.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  diplon.atic 
service,  and  represented  Rus^a  successively  at  Brussels  (1860- 
1S70).  Paris  (1870-1883)  and  Berlin  (1881-1885).  As  a  publicist 
he  stood  in  the  forefront  of  reform.  His  articles  on  corporal 
punishment,  which  appeared  in  Russtaya  Slarina  in  1881,  brought 
about  its  abolition.  He  also  advocated  tolerance  towards  tbe 
dissenters.  His  historical  work.  Sketch  of  Three  Wetks'  Campaign 
in  1S06  (St  Petersburg,  1856)  is  still  of  value.         (R.  N.  B.) 

ORH,  or  OauiN,  the  author  of  an  English  book,  called  by 
himself  Ormulum  ("  because  Orm  made  It "},  consisting  of 
metrical  homilies  on  the  gospels  read  at  mass.  The  unique  MS., 
now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  is  certainly  Orm's  aulogmph, 
and  contains  abundant  corrections  by  his  own  hand.  On  palaeo- 
grapliical  grounds  it  is  referred  to  about  a.d.  iioo,  and  this 
dale  b  supported  by  the  linguistic  evidence.  The  dialect  b 
mi^ud,  with  aume  Borthcm  features.  It  Is  marked  la  tn 
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uoparaltded  d^ree  by  tbo  abtmibuice  of  ScindiDM^  woitU, 
wfaUt  Uw  French  deinent  in  iu  vocabularyttcstraordinorily 
■audi.  Tbc  precise  detcrminfttiiM)  of  ihe  locality  ii  not  free  fron 
difficulty,  as  it  is  bow  recogniied  that  the  oiteria  formerly 
idicd  00  for  diitinguisbing  belwecn  the  cut  era  «nd  tbc  western 
varieties  of  the  midland  dialect  are  not  valid,  at  least  tor  this 
early  period.  The  Ormii!um  certainly  oontain  a  suiprisingty 
klip  number  of  words  that  are  otherwise  nearly  peculiar  to 
western  texts;  but  the  iafcFence  that  might  be  drawn  from  iMs 
fact  appears  to  be  untenaUc  la  face  of  the  remarkable  ksk^ 
afBniiies  between  this  work  and  Havdok,  which  is  certainly  of 
Donh-cast  midbnd  origin.  Ot  the  whole,  the  language  of  the 
OrwMlum  secou  to  point  to  notth  Lincoliishire  as  tbc  author's 
native  district. 

The  work  Is  dedicated  to  a  certain  Walter,  at  wbose  itqoeat 
it  was  composed,  and  whom  Orm  addremcs  as  his  brother  in 
a  threefold  sense — "according  (o  the  flesh,"  aa  bis  (dlow- 
Christian,  and  as  being  a  member  of  the  saaM  reKgiDOS  fraternity, 
thU  of  the  Angwthilan  Canooa.  The  preaent  writer  has  sug- 
gested (Alktnaeum,  19th  Hay  1906)  that  Orm  and  Walter  may 
have  beien  inmates  of  the  Augustinian  priory  of  EUham,  near  the 
Humber,  which  was  established  about  the  middle  of  the  inh 
century  by  Walter  de  AmundeviUe.  In  lus  foundation  charter 
(Dogdale'a  Uonajlicem,  ed.  Caley  and  Bandiod,  vL  sfio)  Walter 
endows  the  priory  with  lands,  and  also  grants  to  It  the  services 
of  certain  villeins,  among  whom  are  hisjteward  IpratposUut) 
William,  son  of  Leofwine,  and  his  wife  and  family.  As  ihb 
William  is  said  to  have  had  an  uncle  named  Orm,  and  probably 
owed  hia  Norman  name  to  a  godfather  belonging  to  the  Amundc- 
rille  family,  it  seems  not  unlikdy  that  the  author  ot  the  Ormtdum 
and  his  brother  Walter  were  hk  sons,  named  respectively  after 
their  father's  undc  and  his  lord,  and  that  they  entered  the 
religious  bouse  of  which  they  had  been  made  subjects. 

The  name  Orm  is  Scandinavian  <0U  Norse  Ormr,  literally 
"  serpent,"  corresponding  to  the  Old  Eng.  wynii,  "  worm  "), 
and  was  not  uncommon  in  the  Danish  parts  of  England.  Ii 
occurs  once  in  the  book..  The  Gallicized  form  Ormin  is  found 
only  in  one  passage,  where  the  author  ^ves  it  as  the  name  by 
which  he  was  christened.  If  this  statement  be  meant  literally 
(i.e.  if  the  writer  was  not  merely  treating  the  two  names  as 
equivalent),  it  shows  that  he  must,  like  his  brother,  have  had  a 
Norman  godfather.  The  ending  -i'm  was  frequently  appended 
to  names  in  Old  French,  e.g.  in  JohanHim  for  J^n,  John.  The 
title  Ormidum  for  the  book  which  Orm  made  was  probably  an 
imiiatton  of  Speculum,  a  common  medieval  name  for  books  of 
devotion  or  religious  edification. 

The  Ormulum  is  written  in  lines  altematdy  ot  dght  and  seven 
syUabks,  witho'it  either  rhyme  or  alUtoation.  The  rhythm 
may  ho  seen  from  the  opening  couplet: 

Nu.  broken-  Wallier,  brotierr  min 
Afllcrr  ^  Rzthcst  kindc. 

The  eitant  portion  of  the  wwk,  not  indudlng  the  dedication 
and  introduction,  oonsisu  of  about  10,000  lines.  But  the  table 
of  contents  refers  to  J4ihomili(3,  of  which  only  31  are  preserved; 
and  as  the  dedication  implies  that  ibe  book  had  been  completed, 
and  that  it  included  homilies  on  the  gospels  for  nearly  all  the 
year.  It  would  seem  that  the  huge  fragment  which  we  possess 
is  not  much  more  than  one-eighth  of  this  extraordinary  monu- 
ment of  pious  Industry. 

The  Ormulum  is  entirely  destitute  ot  poetic  merit,  though 
Ihe  author's  viable  enjoyment  of  his  task  renders  it  not  un- 
interesting reading.  To  the  history  of  biblical  interpretation 
and  of  theological  ideas  It  probably  contributes  little  or  nothing 
that  b  not  well-known  from  other  sources.  For  the  philologist, 
bowevcr,  the  work  b  of  Immense  value,  partly  as  a  unique 
specimen  of  Ihe  north-midland  dialect  of  tlie  period,  and  partly 
because  the  author  had  invented  on  original  system  ot  phonetk 
spelling,  which  throws  great  light  on  the  contemporary  pronuncia- 
tion of  English,  in  closed  syllables  the  shortness  of  a  vowel  is 
indicated  by  the  doubling  of  Ihe  following  consonant.  In  open 
^llabla  thb  method  would  ha  ■'c  been  misleading,  as  it  would 
have  suggested  a  phonetic  doubUag  of  the  oonsonanL  In  such 


cases  Orm  had  recowse  to  iW  dmnoa  o(  placing  the  Bsfk  <* 

over  the  vowel'  Fiequeatly,  but  appamlly  ooi  accordiof  to 
any  disoomrable  rule,  ho  distinguilhcs  long  vowda  by  oae,  two 
or  thrflo  oeocata  over  the  letter.  Ukt  somo  earlier  minm, 
be  retainsd  the  Old  Ea^Ish  form  of  the  leucr  g  (S)  wberaii 
expressed  a  qnrant  sound  (not,  bowevei^  dbtingidabing  between 
the  guttural  and  the  palatal  spirant),  aod  used  the  cootioeBtU 
t  for  the  guttural  atop  omI  the  sound  dU.  He  wm^  however, 
original  in  disUngoishing  the  two  Utter  oounds  by  using  slightly 
di&rent  forms  of  the  kiter.  Thb  fact  was  unloctunatdy  not 
perceived  by  the  editors,  so  that  the  printed  text  confounds  tho 
two  symbob  throughouL  The  discovery  wu  made  by  Professor 
A.  S.  Napier  in  iSqa.  It  niust  be  confessed  that  Orm  often 
lofgcls  hb  own  ruka  of  spdllng,  and  ahboogh  hundreds  d 
ovenighlB  are  corrected  by  ioterlioeatjon,  many  locoasIslaKfas 
stBI  remain.  Novertheksa,  the  orthography  of  the  Ormtdtm 
b  the  most  valuable  existing  source  of  infonnalion  on  the 
development  of  soimds  in  Middle  En^ish. 

TbeOnasfuM  was  edited  for  the  fint  time  by  R.  M.  White  in  1S54, 
A  reviaed  edition,  by  R.  Holt,  was  |>ublidicd  in  1878.  Many  im- 
porunl  corrcctiont  of  the  text  were  %\vtn  by  E.  Kiilbing  in  ihc  fint 
volume  of  Ba^ifclu  Sludien.  With  ivfercnee  10  (he  three  forms  of 
■he  letter  *.  ace  A.  &  Napier.  Hckj  an  At  Onhagrtpkytfikt  OmntKm, 
g^Md  in|^^  Bimry  tj  tkt  Hdj  IM  Tra  <Eafly  B^bh  Teat 

OUAZD.  or  OufClD  (O.  Persian  Aurtmmic  or  AkunmaUdi, 
the  supreme  ddty  of  Zoroastrianism.  Me  b  represented  as  the 
god  and  creator  of  good,  li^t,  intelligence,  in  perpetual  Of^fKW- 
tion  to  Ahriman  Itw  lord  of  evil,  darkness  and  ignorance.  The 
dualbm  of  the  earlier  Zoroastrians,  which  may  be  compared  ititb 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  God  and  Satan,  gradually  tended  in 
later  times  towards  monotheitm.  At  all  limes  U  was  believed 
that  Ormszd  would  ultimately  vanqtdih  Ahriman.  See  further 

ZOROASTEE. 

ORMB,  BOBBRT  (1738-1801),  Englbh  historian  of  Indu, 
was  bom  at  Anjengo  on  the  Malabar  coast  on  the  ajth  ot 
December  1718,  the  son  of  a  surgeon  in  the  Company's  service. 
Educated  at  Marrow,  he  was  appointed  to  a  writcnhip  in  Bengd 
in  1743.  He  Telumed  to  England  In  175J  In  the  same  ship  with 
Give,  with  whom  he  formed  a  close  friendship.  From  1754  lo 
1758  he  was  a  member  of  coundl  at  Madras,  In  which  capacity 
he  taigdy  influenced  the  sending  of  Give  10  Calcutta  to  avenge 
the  catastrophe  of  the  Black  Hole.  His  great  work-~j1  Hisierj 
of  IM4  unitary  Tratuactions  oj  Ike  Briliih  Nation  in  Indostan 
from  t74S — was  published  in  three  volumes  in  1763  and  1778 
(Madras  reprint,  1861-1861).  Thb  was  followed  by  a  volume 
of  Historical  Pragmtnts  (1781),  dealing  with  an  earlier  period. 
In  1769  he  was  appointed  hbloriographer  to  the  East  India 
Company.  He  died  at  Eding  on  the  13th  of  January  rSot. 
Mb  valuable  collections  of  M^.  are  m  the  India  Office  library. 
The  characteristics  of  hb  work,  of  which  the  influence  b  admirably 
'  shown  in  Thackeray's  The  NoKomes,  are  thus  described  by 
Macaulay:  "  Orme,  inferior  to  no  English  hblorian  In  slyw 
and  power  of  painting,  b  mfnule  even  lo  tediousness.  In  one 
volume  be  allots,  on  an  average,  a  dosdy  printed  quarto  page 
to  the  events  of  every  forty-eight  hours.  The  consequence  is 
that  hb  narrative,  though  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  one  oi 
the  most  finely  written  in  our  language,  has  never  been  very 
popular,  and  b  now  scarcdy  ever  nad."  Not  a  few  ot  the  moot 
picturesque  passages  in  Macaulay's  own  Essay  on  Give  are 
borrowed  from  Orme,  (J.  S.  Co.l 

OBHBSOD,  ELEANOR  A.  (i8>8-r90i),  English  entomologist, 
was  the  daughter  of  George  Ormend,  F.R.S.,  author  of  Tki 
History  of  Cheshire,  and  was  bom  at  Sedbuiy  Wrk,  Clouccstcr- 
shlre,  on  tbc  iith  of  May  1818.  From  her  earliest  childhood 
insects  were  Iter  ddight,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
cntomolof^cd  study  by  the  large  estate  upon  whicb  she  grew 
up  and  the  Interest  she  look  In  agrlcuhure  general^  aoon  made 
her  a  local  authority  upon  thb  subject.  When,  in  t868.  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  began  forming  a  collection  of 
Insect  pests  of  the  farm  for  practical  purposes,  Miss  Ormerod 
largdy  contributed  to  it,  and  was  awarded  the  Flora  medal  of  the 
Bociety,>.ln.iSx7  she  isaued  ^pamphlet,  Notts  for  Obstn^amt 
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am  i^fmiMU  ImmU,  ivUdt  wu  diitfibit«d  wmt  pettMto 
inURsUd  ia  ihi»  Una  at  inqiwy,  who  Kwddy  MM  ia  Ike  mvlu 
«( tbeit  KKarcba,  wid  WW  Aui  the  begiiH^  ol  the  wilUiiom 
Amuut  Stria  of  JUptrts  m  lajmitut  Imtieti  and  Farm'  Futt. 
In  t88i  Mtia  Ormerod  publnhed  a  tpecUl  repoit  upon  the 
**  nunip-fly,"  and  in  18S3  was  appoiatod  rr-"'''"!  eBtDOKilagbt 
10  the  ibv^  AgriniUunl  Society,  %  port  she  hM  tmUl  1893. 
For  mvcibI  jrem  the  wu  IcMuicr  od  Bdcntttc  eotomoloiy  «t 
the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirenoeeter.  Her  fem  wu  noi 
confined  to  EngUnd:  the  received  titver  and  gold  medals  ffom 
the  nmvenity  oi  Uoacow  for  her  nwdcli  (rf  ineectt  h^udow  to 
phnUrUdherticuieeon  Tkt  it^ar^  Inueti  tf  S*iA  4Mn 
■bowed  how  wide  *fs  her  nage.  In  tt^  abe  received  tbe  tup 

ver  medal  (rooi  the  SociM  NatiooaJe  d'  AodianUtion  de 
France.  Among  oihen  of  her  wotka  ate  the  CpMm  Jttamab, 
Uammai  ^  ii^mritat  Inttfis,  and  Handbaok  tmmOs  ii^v^m 
10  Ofckari  ami  Bmk  Fmils.  Ahnoot  the  hat  bonov  which 
feO  to  ber  wat  the  honeiaiy  degree  ef  VL3>.  of  Edhibuigh 
Vnivenity— a  onique  dtitincUen,  for  the  was  the  fint  woman 
whom  the  university  had  coofcrnd  Un  degree-  The 
dean  of  the  legal  faculty  in  tmUng  the  pMoentatkm  aptly 
pnmWMwd  up  Mte  Omerodli  MrvkwM  ftfbwit  "Tlw^ 
cninent  poiiUon  wbkh  M'm  OraMtod  boMi  fa  tbe  world  of 
•eience  b  the  reword  of  peiient  nndy  and  tinwearyfng  obwrvatkn. 
Bar  Inveitigatloiu  have  been  cVcfly  jliiected  towards  the 
diMOveiy  of  mctboda  lor  the  preventim  of  tbe  mvagea  ef  thoic 
fawecu  wbkh  are  InfuriDUs  to  orchatd,  field  and  Comm.  Her 
kbenra  have  been  crowned  with  tuch  noccM  that  riw  fi  entltM 
to  be  hailed  the  protectrew  of  agriculture  and  UtefnlU  of  the 
earth— a  beneficent  Demeter  of  tbe  19U1  eenhuy."  Sbe  died 
it  St  Albans  oB  tbe  19th  «t  July  igor. 

OBMOC.  »  town  of  the  province  of  Lqpte,  bland  of  layle^ 
Philippine  bUndi,  en  the  W.  coiM  libeut  35  ni.%W.  of  TmMm^ 
Pop.  {1^3).  after  the  annexation  of  Atbuenti  90,761.  Hmtc 
arc  Ihirty-threc  barrioa  or  villa gn  in  the  town,  and  llie  largest 
•f  them  bad  a  population  hi  1903  of  S4i9^  The  language  k 
Vigayin.  Ornioe  ft  in  n  fieat  henp-fwdiHiac  icgion  and  ii 
vpta  to  ooest  trade. 

mMOLD  (Fr.  or  metd»,  gold  ground  or  pounded),  an  aBey 
of  copper  and  sine,  soMetlmes  wtih  ati  addition  of  tin.  Tbe  name 
it  aho  used  to  dncdbe  gjlded  brass  or  copper.  The  tint  <d 
onn^  ipprosinutes  drndy  to  that  ^  gold;  It  h  bet^ened 
by  a  wash  ef-gold  lacquer,'  by  immersion  In  dHttie  sulphuric 
acid,  or  hj  barolihing.  The  principal  use  of  ormolu  is  for  the 
meuBiings  of  furniture.  With  it  the  great  French  eWntrfei 
of  the  iStb  century  obtained  resntu  wUch,  hi  tbe  moat  ftaidwd 
ciamplci,  are  alinoU  a»  fine  at  Jewclen'  work.  The  mounts 
were  nnaRy  cast  and  then  dtfisUed  with  eitnonfinaty  ihill 
and  delicacy. 

ORHORD.  a  village  and  winter  resort  ef  V<rfosIa  county. 
Flerida,  U.S.A.,  about  48  m.  by  S.  of  St  Augustine.  It  b 
iltwitcd  OS  the  HaWiaR  river,  an  arm  of  the  Athuitic  Ocean 
emendtng  for  11  along  the  E.  coast  of  Florida.  Pep.  (iqo^ 
S95'<  (tQoj)  6S9;  (tgie)  7S»  It  b  served  by  tbe  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway.  Tbe  Halifax  river  region  b  famous  for 
its  cittUent  oranges  and  gnpe>fruit.  The  bard  and  compact 
Ormond'Oaytona  b«ac*>,  about  100  ft.  wide  at  lew  (Me  and  about 
M  m.  long,  oilers  excepttonat  facffitles  for  driving,  motoring  and 
btcyding;  on  it  are  heU  the  annual  tournaments  of  the  Florida 
East  Cout  Automobile  Aisodailon.  The  oM  King's  Rod'f .  buih 
by  the  English  between  1763  and  1783,  from  St  hfa^'s,  -.leorgia, 
some  406  m.  to  Uic  sooth,  has  been  improved  for  antomotnles 
between  Ormond  and  JadtsonvUle.  About  >  m.  west  of  Ormond 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  sopr  mil),  probably  dating  from  the 
b«t  quarter  of  the  i8lh  century  and  not.  as  is  frequently  said, 
from  the  Spanish  occupation  in  the  i6lh  century.  About  5  m. 
lOulhof  Ofinond  and  also  on  the  Halifax  river  is  another  popolar 
winter  resort,  Diyiona  (pop.  iqoo.  1690;  1005,  iipo;  iQto. 
3181),  founded  in  i8}o  at  Temoka  by  Mathiis  Day  of  Mansfield. 
f%io,  in  whose  honour  it  was  rcrtamed  Dayiona  En  1871.  Its 
Arcets  and  drivte  are  shaded  t>y  Bve  oaks,  pohntltoe,  hickories 
and  wagnoWii. 


euamit  buil  aw  mahqobsi  of,  ttnes  stiu  held 

the  ham  Irish  family  of  Butler  (f.*.),  the  name  being 
taken  fion  a  district  now  part  of  Co.  Tlnierary.  In  ijsS 
James  Butler  (c.  1305-1337),  a  son  of  Edmund  Butler,  was 
created  cart  of  Ormonde,  one  reason  for  bis  elevation  being 
the  fact  that  hu  wife  Elcnnor,  a  daughter  of  Humfrey  Bcdiun, 
eari  of  Hercfoed,  waa  a  gnuaddaoghter  of  King  Edwud  L 
Hu  ton  Janea,  theand  earl  (1331-1381),  wu  lour  limes  goveiaor 
of  Irebnd;  tbe  tatter^  grandson  Janes,  the  4tb  cvl  (d.  1451), 
heU  the  same  poition  several  times,  and  won  repute  not  on^ 
as  a  soMier,  but  aaa  scholar.  Hbsoa  James,  the  jtb  carl  (1410- 
c  1461),  «ai«eated  an  Eni^  peer  at  earl  of  Wiltshire  in  1449. 
A  tnorieat  partbaa  of  Ae  boitte  ef  Lancatter,  he  wu  tord 
hl^  treasurer  of  England  in  1455  and  again  hi  1459,  and  wu 
taken  peisoner  after  the  battle  of  Towton  in  1461.  He  and  hit 
two  brotheis  were  than  attainted,  and  be  died  whhout  itsiie, 
the  exaa  date  of  Ui  d^ath  beb«  imknown.  The  attainder  wu 
repealed  fa  tbe  Irish  parHament  fa  1476,  when  hb  brother 
Sir  John  Butler  (c.  1413-1478),  who  had  been  pardoned  by 
Edward  IV.  a  lew  years  previiouily,  becvne  6th  earl  of  Ormonde. 
John,  who  wu  a  fine  linguist,  served  Edward  IV.  as  ambassador 
to  many  European  princes,  and  tUt  king  b  said  to  have  dcacribed 
bbn  u  "  the  goodliest  knight  he  ever  bebeM  and  tbe  finest 
gentleman  fa  Christendom."  His  brother  Thomu,  the  7th 
earl  {e,  i4S4-isr5),  a  courtier  and  an  Englidi  baron  un^er 
Rkbatd  ill.  and  Henry  VU.,  waa  ambaaiador  to  France  and 
to  Baigiinfy;  be  Mt  no  aon^  and  «b  hb  deatb  fa  Augaet  151s 
fat  carioMn  reverted  t«  the  crowns 

Hargam,  a  daughter  of  thb  eari,  married  Sir  WIHbm  Boleyn 
of  BUckling,  ami  their  bob  Sk  Utomu  Boleyn  (1477-1530) 
«natedeailofOnDondeandof  WBtddrein  1579.  He  went  on 
■eiMmt  Important  enandi  for  Henry  VUf .,  dnfag  one  ef  wfaieh 
be  aitanged  the  preHmfaarlea  for  tbe  FMd  of  the  doth  «f  CoM; 
he  Wu  lord  pri^  scat  from  ijse  to  1536,  and  served  the  king 
in  muty  Other  ways.  He  wu  the  father  of  Henry^  queen,  Anno 
Bobyn,  but  both  thb  lady,  and  ber  only  brother,  Ceeige  B<rieyn, 
Vbcomt  Rodifotd,  had  been  put  to  death  before  their  father 
tfedfa  Uatcb  1539. 

Meanwhile  fa  1515  the  fitle  dt  eari  ef  Ormonde  had  been 
assnmed  by  Sir  Pien  Butler  {e.  i4ti7-rjjQ),  a  conrin  oF  (he  rdi 
eari,  and  a  man  of  great  injBuenee  fa  Irritnd.  He  wu  lord 
depnty,  and  ht«r  lard  tmaunr  ef  Xidand,  and  fa  1518  be 
eurtendefcd  hb  dalm  ta  the  earMon  of  Ormonde  and  wu 
creaiedeartofOtsory.  'nienfaissShewaimadeearlofOmnnde, 
thb  being  a  new  ereatfan;  however,  he  counts  as  the  8lh  eari 
of  the  Butler  family.  In  1550  hb  second  son  Richard  (d.  1571) 
wu  created  Visevnnt  Mounigarret,  a  title  stU  hcM  by  the 
Botlers.  TbeBth  cad's  son,  Jamo,  the9(h  csri  fc.  i49o-i546>, 
lent  high  treasurer  of  Irebnd,  wu  created  Viscount  ThurlM  In 
1336-  In  1544  an  act  of  periiunent  confirmed  him  in  tbe 
posteasion  of  hb  carMon,  which,  for  practfcal  porpooes,  wu 
decbicd  to  be  the  CKatbn  (rf  ijaS,  and  not  the  new  ocatfan  of 
1338. 

lliomu,  the  loth  eari  (1539-1614),  a  son  of  the  9th  eari,  wu 
lord  Ugh  treasurer  of  Iretsnd  and  a  very  prominent  pertenage 
daring  the  biter  part  of  the  t6th  century.  He  wu  a  Pmtettant 
and  Atew  hb  great  influence  on  the  tide  <rf  the  EngUtb  qtieen 
and  ber  ndnfoiert  fa  their  efforts  to  crush  the  Iririi  rcbcb,  but 
he  was  periiapt  more  itrndous  to  prosecute  a  fierce  feud  with  hb 
hereditary  foe,  the  eari  of  Desmond,  thb  struggle  between  the 
two  factions  deaohting  Monster  for  many  yeara.  His  successor 
was  hb  nephew  Walter  (1569-1633),  who  wu  imprisoned  from 
1617  to  1615  ferrefusfagtosunendertheOnnonde  estates  to  hb 
cousfa  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Sir  R.  Preston  and  the  only  daughter 
of  the  toth  eari.  He  was  deprived  of  the  palatine  rights  in  the 
county  of  TIpperary,  which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestois  for  40O 
years,  but  he  recovered  many  of  the  family  estates  after  hb 
release  from  prison  in  16^5. 

Walter's  grandson,  James,  the  rrth  eari,  wis  created  mBR|uett 
of  Ormonde  in  r64i  and  duke  of  Ormonde  in  t66i  (tee  befow); 
bis  son  wu  Thomas  Butler,  eari  of  Otaory  (f  .t.),  and  his  grandson 
Wu  Janet  Botbr,  ahd  dake  of  Ormonde  (tee  below). 
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When  Charles  Btalett  toH  of  Ama  (ifiji-ifsS).  the  brMhcr 
wad  successor  of  the  ind  duke,  died  in  December  1758,  the 
dukedom  and  marquessate  became  exlinct,  but  ibc  caHdom  was 
claimed  by  a  ktosinan,  John  Butler  (d.  1766).  jolm't  couain, 
Waller  (1703-178^),  inherited  this  claim,  and  Walter's  son  John 
(1740-1795)  obtained  a  confirmation  ot  ii  from  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords  in  1791-  He  is  reckoned  as  the  17th  eari.  His  son 
Walter,  the  iSlb  earl  (1770-1830],  was  created  marquess  of 
Onnonde  in  1816,  a  title  which  became  extinct  on  his  death,  but 
was  revived  in  favour  of  his  brother  James  (1774-1838)  in  181  j. 
James  was  the  grandfather  of  James  Edward  William  Theobald 
Butler  (b.  1844},  who  became  the  3rd  marquess  in  1854.  The 
marquess  sits  in  the  House  of  Lends  as  Baroo  Onuaodt  of 
Uanthony,  a  cnation  of  tSii. 

See  J.  H.  Round  on  "  The  Earldoms  of  Ormonde "  ia  Joseph 
Fosters  CMtdtaita  Gtnttlotiea  (18S1-18S3]. 

ORKONDB,  JAMES  BUTLEH.  1ST  DuKE  or  (1610-1688}, 
Iiish  statesman  and  soldier,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Bullet, 
Viscaunt  Thurles,  and  of  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Pqyntz, 
and  grandson  of  Walter,  nth  earl  of  Ormonde  (see  ^>ove),  m* 
bora  in  London  on  the  19th  of  October  t6ie.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  by  drowning  in  1619,  the  boy  was  made  a  royal  ward 
by  James  I-,  removed  from  his  Roman  CathoUc  tutoi,  and  placed 
in  the  household  of  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  whom 
he  stayed  until  1625,  residing  ^terwaids  in  Ireland  with  his 
grandfaiher.  In  1619,  by  his  marriage  mth  his  cousin,  the  Lady 
Elisabeth  Preston,  daughter  and  bdttss  of  Richard,  earl  of 
Desmond,  he  put  an  end  to  the  long-standing  quarrel  between 
the  fantiliea  and  united  their  estales.  In  1631  on  the  death  of 
his  grandfather  he  succeeded  him  lo  the  earldom. 

He  was  already  noted  in  Irdand,  as  had  been  otany  of  his  race, 
for  his  Gne  presence  and  great  bodily  vigour.  Hia  active  cvecr 
began  in  1633  with  the  arrival  of  Strafford,  by  whom  he  was 
treated,  In  spite  of  his  independence  of  character,  with  great 
favour.  Writing  to  the  king,  Strafford  described  him  as 
"  young,  but  take  it  from  me,  a  very  staid  bead,"  and  Ormonde 
was  thKHighMit  hia  Irish  government  his  chief  friend  ud  support. 
In  t&fo  during  Straflord'a  absence  be  was  made  oommander-ia- 
chjef  of  the  foKM^  and  in  August  he  was  appointed  lieutcnant- 
geneiaL  On  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  1641  he  rendered 
ndmiraUe  icrvica  in  the  eipedition  to  Naaa,  and  in  the  march 
into  the  Pale  in  1643,  though  much  haiapoed  by  the  lords 
Juslicca,  who  were  jealous  of  his  power  and  recalled  him  after  he 
had  succeeded  in  relieving  Drogheda-  Ue  was  publicly  (hanked 
by  the  English  parliament  and  presented  with  a  jewel  of  the 
value  of  £6aow  On  the  ijlh  of  April  164a  he  gained  the  battle 
of  Kilnish  against  Lord  Mountganet.  On  the  30th  of  August 
be  was  created  a  marquess,  and  on  the  i6th  of  September  was 
appointed  licutcn«nl-geoenl  with  a  commission  dinct  from  the 
king.  On  the  iStfa  of  March  1613  he  won  the  battle  of  New 
Roes  against  Thomas  PicMon,  afterwards  Viscount  Tara.  In 
September,  the  civil  war  in  England  baviiv  meanwhile  broken 
out,  Ormonde,  in  view  of  the  successes  of  the  rebels  and  the  un- 
certain loyalty  of  the  Scots  in  Ulster,  concluded  with  the  latter, 
in  i^qiosition  to  the  lords  juttices,  on  the  isth  of  September, 
the  "  cessation  "  by  which  the  greater  part  of  Irdond  was  given 
up  into  the  hands  of  the  Caihotic  Contederation,  leaving  only 
small  districts  on  the  east  coast  and  round  Cork,  together  with 
certain  fortresses  in  the  north  and  west  then  actually  in  their 
possession,  to  the  English  conunanders.  He  subsequently,  by 
the  king's  orders,  despatched  a  body  of  troopa  into  England 
(shortly  afterwards  routed  by  Fairfax  at  Nantwich)  and  was 
appointed  in  January  1644  lord  lieutenant,  with  special  instruc* 
tions  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  keep  the  Scotch  army  occupied. 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  pkits  and  Anigglct  of  Scots,  Old  Irish, 
Catholic  Irish  of  En^ish  race,  and  Protestants,  and  in  s|»te  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  iMpc's  nuncio  as  well  as  of  attempts  by  the 
parliament's  commissioners  to  ruin  his  power,  Ormonde  showed 
the  greatest  firmness  and  ability.  -  He  assisted  Antrim  in  his 
unsuccessful  expedition  into  Scotland.  On  the  18th  of  March 
1646  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Irish  which  granted  re- 
lig&MU  concessions  and  removed  various  frievancet.  Mean* 


while  the  diflkultita  of  Us  posttio*  had  been  greatly  inoaaasd 
by  Ciaaoorgan's  treUy  with  the  Roman  Catholics  on  lite  ■5th  of 
August  S645.  and  it  became  dear  that  he  cmiid  not  long  itopc  to 
hold  DubHn  agaiiist  the  Irish  taheb.  Mo  ihereuiKRi  apptiad  to 
the  English  patUaoMnt,  signed  a  treaty  oo  the  igihui  Jibb  1647, 
gave  DubUn  into  thdr  hoods  upon  terms  wbidi  protected  the 
ioleresu  of  both  Pretcstsnu  and  Roman  Catholics  ao  fai  as  they 
hod  not  actually  catered  into  tebdhon,  and  sailed  far  Engtand  at 
the  begianuig  of  August.  Be  attended  CfaarieB  during  Anam 
and  October  at  Hampton  Court,  b«t  subsequent,  in  UarA 
1648,  in  order  to  avoid  arrest  by  the  pailisnent,  be  joined  the 
quoeo  and  prince  of  Wales  at  Paris.  In  September  U  the  same 
year,  the  pope's  nuncio  having  bcea  expelled,  and  aflavs  oikce- 
wise  tooking  favourable,  he  retutned  to  Iidaad  to  cadsavoue  U 
unite  all  parties  for  the  king.  On  the  tjtk  of  Jaausity  t&n  he 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  oebela  on  the  baaia  of  the  free  cacnise 
of  tbeii  religiOQ,  00  the  executioo  of  the  king  prodaimed  Charles 
11.  and  was  created  a  knigl«i  of  the  Carter  ia  September.  He 
upheld  the  royal  cause  with  great  vigour  thow^  with  eKgU 
success,  and  on  the  cmqucst  of  the  island  br  Ooanrell  he 
returned  to  France  in  December  tOjo.. 

Ormonde  now,  though  in  great  straits  for  want  ot  money, 
resided  in  constant  attendance  upon  Charles  and  the  queen- 
moth»  ia  Paris,  and  accompanied  the  former  to  Aix  aad  C0I09M 
when  expelled  from  France  1^  Uaaarin's  treaty  with  Cromwel 
in  1655.  In  1658  he  went  disguised,  and  at  grvat  risk,  upon  a 
secret  mission  into  England  to  gain  trastwocthy  intelligence  as 
to  the  chances  of  a  liittng.  He  attended  the  king  at  Foent- 
errabia  in  1659  aad  bad  an  interview  with  Uasarin;  aad  was 
actively  cng^ed  iq  the  secret  transactions  immediately  pre- 
ceding  the  Restoration.  On  the  return  of  the  king  be  was  at 
once  appointed  a  oommissioncr  for  the  treasury  and  the  nary, 
made  lord  ste.waTd  of  the  household,  a  privy  cooadUof,  lord 
lieutenant  ot  Somerset  (an  ofhce  whkh  be  resigned  in  1671), 
high  steward  of  Westminster,  Kingston  and  Bristol,  chancellor 
of  Dublin  University,  Baron  Butkr  of  LUnthony  and  tad  tt 
Brecknock  in  ihe  peerage  of  England;  and  on  the  3eth  of  Uarcb 
1661  he  was  created  duke  of  Ormonde  in  the  Irish  peerage  a^ 
lord  high  suward  ot  En^^buid.  At  the  same  time  be  m»vmd 
bis  cnonnous  estates  in  Ireland,  and  huge  grants  in  iccoos- 
pcnie  of  Ok  fortune  he  had  spent  in  the  royal  service  w«e  made 
to  him  by  ihe  king,  while  in  tte  foUowing  year  tbeliish  paHis- 
□lent  presented  him  with  jCsoiOOOb  His  losses,  however,  according 
to  Carte,  exceeded  bis  gains  I9  £868,000.  On  the  4th  ol  Novem- 
ber 1661  be  oace  more  received  the  lord  lieuienantship  of  Jrdaad, 
and  was  busily  ei^aged  in  the  work  of  settling  thai  country. 
The  most  important  and  most  difficult  proUcm  was  the  land 
question,  and  the  Act  of  Explanation  was  passed  Lhroufh  the 
Irish  pariiament  by  Ormonde  on  the  asrd  of  December  i66> 
His  heart  was  in  his  govemmcnl,  and  he  vehemently  eypoaed 
the  bill  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  which  stracfc 
so  fatal  a  bkm  at  bish  trade;  and  rei^iated  by  pcohibiti^ 
the  import  into  Ireland  of  Scottish  commodities,  and  "tHBHrpd 
leave  to  trade  with  foreign  countries.  He  encouraged  Irish 
manufaaures  and  learning  to  the  utmost,  and  it  waa  to  lua 
eflbrUthatlhe Irish CoUegeoI  Physidansowesitsincorporatioa. 

Ormonde's  personality  luA  always  been  a  striking  ooe,  and 
In  the  new  rcisn  his  virtues  and  patriotism  became  stiU  niore 
conspicuous.  He  represented  almost  alone  the  older  and  noUcr 
generation.  He  stood  aloof  while  the  counsels  ot  the  kir>g  xre 
guided  by  dishonour;  and  proud  of  the  loyalty  of  his  race  which 
had  remained  unspotted  through  five  centuries,  he  bore  with 
silent  ecU-rcspcct  calumny,  envy  and  the  loss  of  loyal  favour, 
declaring,  "  However  ill  I  may  stand  at  court  1  am  resolved  to 
lye  well  in  the  chronicle." 

He  soon  became  the  mark  for  attack  from  all  that  was  worst 
in  the  court.  Buckingham  especially  did  his  utmost  lo  under- 
mine his  influence.  Ormonde's  almost  irresponsible  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  during  troublous  times  was  no  doubt  open  10 
criticism.  Ue  had  bilk  led  lolditts  on  civilians,  and  had  executed 
roartul  law.  The  impeadimtnt,  however,  threatened  Iqi 
Bui^ghsm  in  1667  aad  166S  fdl  through.  Ncvcnhdess 
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1009  coaauat  hnpommhyliad  hid  lU  uiuil  effect  upon  Ctuiks, 
ftndontbe  MtholUsTthOrawcKtewureiDovfld  front  the  govcm- 
nent  of  Iratand  ud  tram  the  GOfnmittM  tat  Iritb  aAdn.  He 
made  no  conpluBt,  Brirtod  d»t  fab  lont  uid  otbtnovcr  iriiem 
be  hid  inftuence  ibrndd  main  Uidr  posu,  and  conthtned  to  fulfil 
witb  diKiu&ed  penistAia  the  duties  of  Hii  other  offices,  wtrile 
the  gicatiKss  of  his  chancier  and  MrvicMwaa  recognised  by  bis 
election  as  chaacsUor  of  Oxionl  Ualvenitjr  on  the  4th  of  August. 

In  1070  an  eMraonUury  attempt  m»  made  to  ■mawtiMtr 
the  doke  by  a  ntOan  and  adventarer  named  Thomas  Bteod, 
already  notorious  for  an  unsaccesftfut  plot  to  surprise  Dublin 
Caslk  in  1663,  and  later  for  steoHng  the  royal  crown  from  the 
Tower.  Onnonde  was  attacked  this  person  and  hia  ac- 
coatpHoes  wUle  dtMnf  up  St  JamcA  Stieet  on  tke  ni|}it  <rf 
the  0Ui  of  December,  dragged  oat  of  his  osacb,  and  taken  on 
boneback  along  Pkcadilly  with  the  intention  of  han^ng  hhn 
at  lybom.  Ormonde,  however,  succeeded  in  overcondng  the 
benonan  to  whom  1m  was  bonnd,  and  bts  servants  coming  up, 
be  escaped.  Tbaontrage,  it  was  suspected,  had  been  instiled 
bjr  the  duke  ot  BacU^fham,  who  was  openly  accused  ol  the 
crime  by  Lord  Ossoty,  Ormonde's  sm,  bt  the  king's  pRsescc, 
and  threatened  by  him  irith  instant  death  ff  any  violence  should 
happen  to  his  father;  and  some  colour  was  given  to  these  tus- 
pSdoBs  by  the  Improper  action  of  tba  Uiig  in  pardndng  Blood, 
and  in  admitting  him  to  Ms  presence  and  treating  Um  iritii 
bvwir  after  his- apprehension  while  cndeavoniing  to  steal  the 
ciuwii  Jewels. 

In  1071  Ormonde  awceKfnlly  opposed  Richard  lUbet's 
attempt  to  Vpoet  the  ijlct  of  SetslemenL  la  1673  he  again 
vtsited  Ireland,  letmied  to  London  In  1675  to  give  advice  to 
Charles  on  affairs  in  parliament,  and  in  1677  wis  again  restored 
to  favoor  and  reappointed  to  (he  lord  lieutenancy.  On  his 
arrival  in  Ireland  he  occupied  himsdf  is  pladng  the  revenue 
and  the  amy  opon  a  proper  footing.  Upon  the  outlmak  of 
tbe  popish  terror  ia  Englaiid,  be  at  once  took  the  moat  vigorous 
and  comprehensive  steps,  theogh  with  as  Uttte  hsrAiKss  as 
poaAiAt,  towards  rendering  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  were 
lA  the  pfoponioa  of  15  to  I,  powerless;  and  the  mfldnesi'and 
modsratioa  of  his  measnies  served  as  the  gnwMl  of  an  attadt 
upon  Mm  in  England  led  by  Shaftesbury,  from  which  be  was 
defended  with  great  ^rit  by  hia  son  Lord  Ossory.  In  iMf 
Cltarles  summoned  Ormonde  to  court.  The  same  year  be  wrote 
*'  A  Letter  ...  in  answer  to  the  earl  of  Anglesey,  his  ObserVa- 
Uons  upon  the  eari  of  Castlehavai's  Hcim^es  cmieeming  the 
Rdiellion  of  Itchmd,"  and  gave  to  Charlee  a  general  support. 
On  the  9th  of  November  16S3  an  English  dukedom  was  confernd 
upon  him,  and  In  June  1684  he  rrt timed  to  Ireland;  but  he 
vnu  recalled  in  October  in  consequence  of  fresh  intrigues.  Before, 
however,  he  could  give  up  Ms  govcnunent  to  Rodicster,  Charles 
II.  died;  and  Ormonde's  last  act  as  lord  lieutenant  was  le 
proclaim  James  II.  in  DuUin.  Subscqoently  he  Hved  In  retire- 
mcnl  at  Combory  in  OsfordsWrc,  lent  to  hini  by  Lord  darendon, 
but  emerged  from  it  in  1687  to  offer  a.  firm  and  snnesslut  eppesl- 
Uon  at  the  board  of  the  Charterhoase  to  James's  attempt  to 
assome  the  ditpenmng  power,  and  force  irpon  the  institution 
a  Roman  Catholic  candidate  without  taking  the  oaths  according 
tor  the  sUtutcs  and  the 'act  of  parliament.  He  also  reftBcd  the 
king  hb  support  la  the  rrnestion  of  tbe  Indulgence;  notwiih- 
standlng  whldi  James,  to  h»  credit,  refused  to  take  away  his 
offices,  and  continued  to  bold  him  in  respect  and  favourto  tbebst. 

Onhonde  died  on  the  3ist  oF  July  1O88,  rtot  having,  as  he 
rejoiced  to  know,  "  outlived  his  inteOectnals  and  with  him 
disappeared  the  greatest  and  grandest  figure  of  the  limes.  His 
aplendid  quafitles  were  eapiessed  with  some'  feUdty  tn  verses 
smitea  on  wdeomlng  hb  ntim  to  Irdud  and  printed  in 
i«8s: 

"  A  Man  of  Plato**  grand  nobility. 
An  inbred  gnMUimw,  Innate  boncaty; 
A  Man  not  farm'd  ot  accident*,  and  whom 
Miafonune  might  oppn^«s,  not  overcome  . .  • 
VRio  wciglu  hlmwH  not  by  opinioW 
Bnt  oanicfcnce  of  a  noMe  actioo." 

Bi  «■  bwM  te  Wcatmioaler  Abbey  an  tbe-lit  of  Atifusl. 
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Ho  had,  besides  two  daughters,  three  sons  who  grew  to 
maturity.  The  eldest  of  these,  Thomas,  earl  (rf  Ossory 
1680)  predeceased  him,  his  ddest  son  succeeding  as  and  duke  of 
Ormonde.  Tbe  other  two,  Rkhard,  created  eari  of  Arran,  and 
John,  created  carl  of  Gowrxn,  both  dying  without  male  issue, 
and  the  male  descent  of  the  ist  duke  becoming  exUnct  in  the 
pcnon  of  Charles,  3rd  duke  of  Ormonde,  the  earldom  suhie- 
qurntly  reverted  to  the  descendants  of  Walter,  nth  eari  of 
Ormond& 

AL'THORiriES.— ii^rr  n/  ihc  Duke  ef  Ormondt,  by  Thomas  Carte; 
tlir  aiillior's  toUecUnyt  of  Originul  Lrllm,  found  amOHt  HU 

Dukr  of  ijtm^ndt'!  Paper  i  (i  7  J9)i  ■millhc  Carle  MSS.  in  ihetiedMMI 
Lit,rjr\-  ,it  Oxford;  Liff  of  Ormonde,  by  Sir  Kobcrl  Southucll. 

pti  i\  in  itic  llnlory  ij  the  Iritk  Parliument,  by  Lord  Mouiumorra 

it;.;.-),  viil.  i.;  Corrti{ion<l,-}:ce  belwfcn  ArMnknp  WiU^umi  and  Ihe 
Mii"iMsi  cf  Oimonde,  cd.  by  B.  H.  Bccdham  (toprintcil  Irotn  Archae- 
olngm  Cambreiuij,  186a);  Observalions  on  Ihf  Arttdei  of  Peace 
bti-jxen  Jama,  Eaii  of  Ormonde,  and  Ihf  Irish  Rebels,  by  John 
Milion;  Hut.  MSS.  Cmm.  Kcp*.  il-iv.  and  vi.-x.,  ctp.  Kcp.  viil.. 

343.  «tif  GanttWr's  Wht.  if  SU         Wv\  CaUaJmr  •/  Stat* 

apiri  {,DemtsluianAlTiAj633-i66a,'miA  httroductioM ;  BtofraMN* 
Brttannita  (Kippw);  StoUidT-HiH.  Sac.  PMiaatimu:  Litin  mti 
i'd^/ of  )6y?,  edr  joy  ;S.  1^  panUaer,  ygL  jfviL^ 

OUnWH.  tUKM  BUTIB,  m  Does  ok  (1665-4745), 
Irish  flatcsmaa  aad  aokUer,  smi  of  Tbomai,  carl  of  Oswry,  and 
gnndson  of  the  ist  duke,'waa  bom  in  Dublin  en  the  39U1  at 
April  1665,  and  was  educated  ia  Fiance  and  afterwards  at 
Christ  Church,  Oitord.  On  the  death  of  his  (at  bee  in  <68o  be 
became  wri  of  OiMny  hy  contev.  Ua  obtahwd  comnand  of  » 
cavafay  regtoMnt  fai  Irdand  hi  1684,  and  baviag  laerived  an 
appotntinent  at  court  on  the  aoceaAm  of  JamesIL,  he  served 
agalnsttbedokcof  Monmoalh.  Hairing  nioceeded  his  grandfather 
as  diAe  of  Oroiande  In  i08S,  be  JtriDcd  WiUfaun  of  Orange, 
i^<Kahewaimadecolcaid<tfateginantofbesae.gaardi,  wUdiha 
omimaBded  at  tbe  batUe  of  tbe  Bovok.  Ia  i09t  he  aemd  oa 
the  contfneBt' under  WUHan,  and  after  tbe  accession  of  Anna 
he  waa  plated  in  comauuid  of  the  land  forces  oo-openting 
with  Sir  George  Rooke  in  Spwn.  Havtag  been  made  a  ptivy 
caundHor,  Ormonde  soeaaeded  BacbeMer  aa  vicany  of  Iidand 
ia  1703,  a  poet  wUcA  he  bild  till  1707.  OntbedlBntelaf  tba 
duke  of  Harlboiougb  in  1711,  Omumde  wu  sf^xdnted  c^>taiD- 
genenl  tn  his  idace,  aad  allowed  himself  to  be  made  tbe  tool  <4 
tbe  Tory  mlniitry,  whose  polky  was  to  cany  on  tbe  war  in  tha 
NetberUnds  wbBe  giving  secret  ordera  to  Ormoade  to  take 
no  active  pan  In  wqtporting  tbeir  iHam  under  Mace  Engenb 
Ormonde's  porition  as  captaia-geaeral  made  trim  a  penonaga 
of  much  importanco  hi  the  olsb  bnmi^t  about  by  tbe  death  of 
Qneea  Anne.  Though  he  had  supported  tbe  revolalim  of  168S, 
he  waa '  traditionally  a  Tory,  wd  Lord  BoUn^mke  was  hia 
political  leader.  .  During  the  last  yean  of  Quem  Anne  he  afanDst 
certafaily  bad  Ja<!obite  leanings,  and  cosrespoaded  with  tha 
duke  of  Berwick.  He  Jt^ned  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford,  however, 
in  signing  the  proclamation  of  King  George  I.,  by  whom  be  was 
nevertheless  deprived  of  the  cajnain-generalsbip.  Ia  Juqe  1715 
be  was  Impeached,  and  fled  to  France,  lAeie  be  for  sobm  tiam 
Ttslded  with  BoUagbrake,  and  In  1716  hk  immense  estate* 
were  confiscated  to  the  crown  by  act  of  parliament,  thou^  by  a 
■ubsequeni  act  Us  brother,  Charles  Bnder,  eari  of  Arran,  was 
euUad  totepntdmsc  them.  After  taking  part  in  the  Jacobite 
invarim  hi  Ifr5,  Ormoade  settled  ia  Spain,  when  he  was  ia 
favenrat  court  and  enjoyed  a  peniioa  from  the  crown.  Towards 
the  end  of  Us  life  he  resided  much  at  Avignoai,  where  he  was 
seen  in  1733  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Uontigo.  Ormonde 
died  on  the  lAth  of  Novcmbn;  1745,  and  was  bailed  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

With  little  of  Us  grandfather's  ability,  and  faiferfor  to  him 
in  elevation  of  character,  Ormonde  was  nevertheless  one  of 
tbe  great  figures  of  his  lime.  Handsome,  dignified,  magnanimous 
and  open'handed,  aad  free  from  tbe  meanness,  treacbeiy  and 
venallly  of  many  of  his  leading  oowlemporaries,  he  enjoyed 
a  popnmrfty  srMdi,  with  greater  stability  of  puipoae,  miglit 
have  aadiM  hin  10  eierdie  cMaaandiiig  Influence  ova(  mata. 
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See  Thomaa  Oule,  Hitl.  of  lb  Lift  4if  Jama,  Dmt*  Ormrndt 
Ifi  vols.,  Oxford,  |8£|],  which  cantkiiu  much  infonnaitioa  respecting 
the  life  of  the  second  duke;  Earl  Stanhotic.  HUt  of  Endand,  com- 
friiiMt  Hi*  K<W»  «f  (?MM  A  Hue  utftt  tka  Feaca  e}  OlrtcU  (London. 
1870):  F.  W.  Wyon.  Hist,  tf  Cretil  Brilain  durtHj  Iht  Seipt »/ Qtmn 
Aitiu  (3  vols.,  London,  1876):  William.  Coic,  Umoin  cj  Marl' 
boroutk  C3  voU.,  new  edition,  London,  [847}. 

ORHSKIEK,  a  market  town  and  urban  diitrialo  tbeOnniUrk 
parliamentary  divuion  o(  Laocasbire,  England,  ji  m.  NX.  ot 
Liverpool  by  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway  Pop. 
(i9ot),6857.  The  church  of  St  Peter  ud  St  Paul  is  a  spadoui 
building  in  various  styles  of  architecluie,  bat  principally  Per- 
pendicular. It  possesses  the  rare  feature  of  two  western  towers, 
the  one  square  and  embattled,  the  other  octagonal  and  bearing 
a  short  spire.  There  are  various  Nornuin  fragments,  including 
a  fine  euly  window  in  the  chancel.  To  the  south-east  of  tho 
dtuch,  and  divided  from  b  by  a  Kreen.  is  the  Derby  chapel, 
the  ezduslve  pn^rty  of  the  ctrls  of  Derby,  whose  vwh  Is 
contained  within.  A  free  grammsr  school  was  founded  about 
1614.  Rope  and  twine  nuking,  {ron-founding  and  brewing 
are  carriod  on,  and  the  town  has  long  been  fuMus  for  iis  ginger- 
bread. 

The  ntine  ud  chnch  existed  m  tne  time  of  RlAard  I.,  when 
the  priory  of  Burscough  was  founded.  A  few  fragments  of  this 
remsin  about  a  m.  N.  of  OnnaUik.  The  prior  and  convent 
obtained  from  Edwud  L  a  i^ral  durter  for  a  mariut.  at  the 
iwinftf  of  Omikidk  Od  tha  i&iHlutioii  of  tha  ■■■  [nwi  ■[  ifi 
the  tnaaor  was  graated  to  tb«  cad  of  Decl^. 

ORKAMBHT.  (LaL  onun,  to  adorn),  in  decontive  ait,  that 
dement  which  adds  an  erabetlishment  of  beauty  In  dctaiL  Oma- 
Bwnt  it  in  ha  nature  accessory,  and  implies  a  thing  to  be  ema- 
mentad,  irtiich  ia  its  active  cause  and  by  rights  suggests  its 
design  (f.f.).  It  does  not  exist  apart  from  its  application.  Nor 
is  it  pr^)erly  addtt  to  a  thing  already  In  esistenoe  (that  is  but 
a  makeshift  for  design],  but  is  rather  such  modification  of  the 
thing  im  Ike  making  as  may  be  detemined  by  the  contidccatioo 
of  beauty.  For  caainpte,  the  coostiuctioa  and  proportions 
of  a  cb^  aie  determined  by  use  (by  the  neceadty  of  combining 
the  mazimuiB  of  strength  with  the  minimum  of  weight,  and  of 
fitting  it  to  the  proportions  of  the  human  body,  &c.) ;  and  any 
SMdification  of  (Jie  plan,  such  as  tha  turning  of  1^  the  shq^ing 
of  aima  and  back,  carving,  inlay,  mookUngs,  Ac, — any 
ddeimtfon  even  of  the  menly  utilitarian  fdao  bom  tbeptrfnt  <rf 
view  of  art— has  strictly  to  do  with  Omament,  vbidi  thus, 
fsr  from  being  an  aftertbou^,  belongs  to  the  very  inception  of 
the  tiling.  Omament  is  good  only  io  so  far  as  it  is  an  fndi^tns- 
aUe  part  of  somethmg,  heliriiif  iu  aflect  iritlmit  hurt  to  fta  we. 
It  b  begotteo  of  nacl^  the  constdentkm  of  bcatity.  The  test 
ofomamentisitsjUiKfi.  It  must  occupy  a  4>ace,  fulfil  a  purpose, 
be  adapted  to  the  material  in  which  sod  the  process  t:^  which 
it  is  cxecotcd.  This  implies  ireatmenl.  The  treatment  befitting 
a  «aU  tpaat  doea  not  eqnaBy  b^t  a  floor  ^wee  iht  lame 
dimenikMU.  What  Is  mitable  to  hand-fwoting  is  not  flqually 
suit^ile  to  stenciiUng;  nor  what  is  pn^>er  to  mosfttc  proper 
to  carpet-weaving.  Ndther  ^le  purposes  of  decoration  nor 
the  conditiona  of  productioa  allow  great  scope  for  naturalism 
in  omament.  Its  forms  sre  derived  from  nature*  more  or  less; 
but  repose  is  best  secured  by  some  removedness  from  nature- 
necessitated  also  by  the  due  treatment  of  Oiaterial  after  its 
kind  and  accwdbig  to  iu  fashioning.  In  the  case  of  reaming 
flsnament  it  ia  inept  to  multiply  natural  flowers,  &C.,  which 
at  every  rqietitioo  lose  semething  of  thdi  natural  attraction. 
The  artist  in  omament  does  not  imitate  natural  Icnas.  Such 
as  he  may  employ  he  transfigures.  He  docs  not  nenissarily 
set  ont  with  say  idea  of  natural  form  (this  comes  to  him  by 
the  way);  his  first  thought  is  to  solve  a  given  proMem  in  design, 
and  ha  solves  it  perhaps  most  snrdy  by  means  of  abstnct 
omament— witness  the  work  of  the  Gre^  and  of  the  Arabs. 
The  extremity  ol  tastdeas  naturaliBm,  reached  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  Victorian  era,  was  ihe  opportunity  of  EngUsh 
reformers,  prominent  amongst  whom  was  Owen  Joses,  whose , 
iault  waa  in  indsttng  upon  a  lonn  ot  omamani  too  abstract 
t»  SMk  Ea^ish  ideas.  WilUam  Monls  and  otiica  led  jha  way 


back  to  natvcc,  bnt  to  nature  trained  Is  Uie  way  of  *™*Tfitfi 
The  Styles  of  oroamant,  sixalled,  maA  the  evolution  of  desfga. 
being  the  direct  eutoone  of  Gtaek,  lUman,  Bysantine,  CotUe 
or  other  conditions,  in  days  when  fashion  moved  slowly.  Post- 
Renaissanoa  oatanunt  goes  tqr  the  name  of  the  reigning  king; 
but  the  character  of  the  historic  periods  was  not  sought  by  attiiu; 
it  came  of  tbeir  woriting  In  the  way  natural  to  thein  and  doii^ 
their  best.  "  St^"  as  distlngafsbed  from  "  the  Styles,"  cornea 
of  an  atUai'a  iatdlicoA  and  ^mpathetk  treatoMnt  «t  iS» 
nateifd,  and  of  his  personal  sincerity  and  strength.  Inter- 
national  traffic  haa  gnie  far  10  do  away  with  natkwal  chanutcp- 
istlca  in  omaawnt,  which  becomes  yearly  moee  and  store  aHfca 
all  the  world  over.  Ihe  subddiary  nature  of  omameDt  and  iu 
subjection  to  coodilioas  lead  to  ha  frequent  eepetitkHi,  wUch 
results  in  fatUnt,  repeated  forau  faUing  inevitably  into  lines,' 
always  self-asseitiac  and  liable  to  annoy  in  pnqMMtioa  aa  they 
were  not  foreseen  Iv  the  deaignei  He  caooot,  thcEeferc,  aafdy 
disregard  than.  Indeed,  his  first  business  is  to  build  pattern 
upon  lines,  if  not  intrinsically  beautiful,  at  least  hdpful  to  tha 
scheme  (rf  decoration.  Ha  OMy  disguise  them,  but  capable 
deugnera  ate  senersUy  quite  frank  about  the  oonatruciion 
erf  tbdr  pattern,  and  not  afraid  of  pronounced  lines.  Of  course, 
adapution  bdng  all-easenti&l  to  pattern,  an  artist  must  ba 
versed  In  the  technique  of  any  manufacture  for  which  he  deaigat. 
His  art  ia  in  bdng  equal  to  the  occasion.  {L.  F  D.) 

ORin,  a  department  of  the  norlb-west  of  France,  about  l»lf 
of  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  province  of  Normandy  and 
the  rest  to  the  duchy  of  Alen^on  and  to  Percho  Pop  (1906) 
3iS>993-  Area,  aj7i  sq.  m.  It  Is  bounded  N.  by  Calvados,  N.E. 
by  EoK,  E.  and  SX.  by  £ura-at*Loir,  S  by  Sartbe  and  Mayeana 
and  W.  by  Hancha.  Gadq^cally  there  are  two  distinct  r^ions: 
to  the  west  of  tha  Ome  and  the  railway  from  Argentsn  to  Atencon 
lie  primitive  rocks  connected  with  those  of  Brittany,  to  the 
east  begin  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  formations  of  Normandy. 
The  latter  district  is  agriculturally  the  richest  put  01  ibedepan> 
ment,  in  the  fomar  the  povcrqr  of  the  soil  hu  led  the  inhabit* 
anta  to  seAthdrsubdstaaeeftoa  Industrial  punuits.  Between 
the  northern  portions,  draining  to  the  Channd,  sod  the  sowtbera 
portion,  bdonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  stretdi  the  hUla  of 
FdChc  and  Normandy,  which  generally  haveahd^t^  fmn  800 
to  MOO  ft.  The  Uj^est  point  fn  the  departmmt,  dinatcd  in 
tha  fonst  of  Ecouves  north  trf  Alencon,  icacbes  ij68  ft.  The 
department  gives  tnrth  to  three  Seine  tribuiaiies— the  Eure,  its 
affiueat  the  Iton,  and  the  Risle,  which  passes  by  Laigle.  Tin 
Touqucs,  passing  by  Vimoutieis,  the  Dives  and  the  Otoe  fall 
Into  the  English  Channd,  tha  last  passing  S£es  and  Ataentai^ 
and  receiving  the  Noireau  with  its  iributary  the  Vire,  idiich  runt 
past  Flers.  Towards  the  Loire  flows  the  Huisoe,  a  feeder  of  tha 
Sarthe  passing  by  Mortagne,  the  Sartlic,  which  passes  by  Aleacon, 
and  aie  Uayenne,  some  of  whose  affluenu  rise  to  the  north 
of  the  dividing  range  and  make  thdr  way  through  it  Iqr  tha 
most  picturesque  defilea.  The  d^uutment,  indeed,  with  iu 
beautiful  forests  contaimng  oaks  several  centuries  old,  ita 
meadows,  streams,  deep  gorges  and  stupendous  rocks,  is  oac  of 
the  most  picturesque  of  dl  France.  In  the  matter  of  ciimata 
Otne  bckiags  to  the  Sdne  regioo.  The  mean  temperature  is 
so'  F.i  the  summer  heat  is  never  extreme;  the  watt  wbda  an 
the  most  frequent;  the  rainfall,  distributed  over  abont  a 
hundred  days  in  the  year,  amounts  tp  36  la.  or  idKMt  s  in.  note 
than  thcaveragc for  France. 

Horse-breediDg  is  the  moat  flourishing  budnesk  in  the  rurd 
districU;  there  are  three  tneada-rthose  of  Perehe,  Le  Mcdnanlt 
and  Brittany.  The  great  government  stud  of  Lc  Pin-au-Bans 
(esUbliihed  in  1714),  with  luschod  of  horse-breeding,  is situMed 
b^wecn  Lc  Uerlerault  and  Aigentan.  Several  hortc-ttaioing 
establishments  exist  in  the  department  A  large  number  <rfle« 
cattle  are  bought  in  the  neighbouiiDg  departments  to  ba 
fattened;  the  farms  In  the  ^nlty  of  Vimoutlers,  on  the  borders 
of  Cdvados,  produce  the  famous  Camembert  cheese,  and  others 
cicdlent  butur.  Jlie  bee  industry  b  very  flourishing.  Oata, 
wheat,  barley  and  buc&idteat  are  the  chid  oeitala,  bcaidcs 
whida  fodder  la  gtaat  viantity  and  vatiely*  potatoos  and  MM 
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bernp  are  grovm.  Tbe  vuie*y  at  pvoductloQ  is  doe  to  th«  gnmt 
nsturm]  divcnity  of  the  Mila.  SmftU  finiu  are  th«  rule,  ud  the 
fielda  in  tfaoK  cues  u»nmuuM  by  bcdfcs  wlkved  bypoUard 
tm.  Aknc  tbe  rauk  or  in  tbe  endMom  art  pUntad  oumiow 
petr  and  an>le  lice*,  tke  Utter  yidding  ddcr,  part  of  wlileh  ia 
manufactured  into  biudy.  Batch,  oak,  biich  and  pine  are  thf 
ctalef  tinbcr  ticci  ia  tht  enuaivc  totctta  of  the  depaftiMnt. 
One  baa  iron  Brines  and  hceatooe  quarrka;  a  Uod  of  naoky 
qwtz  luMwn  aa  Alnfon  diamond  it  found.  lu  nott  celebrated 
vincnl  watcn  ate  thoae  of  the  hot  iprlnp  of  »«a™^,  vbicb 
contain  aall,  ■iilphwaiHlai9Mde,asdarcaBployedlort<m(caDd 
natorattwe  purpoaea  in  caaea  ol  general  debility.  In  the  (orat 
of  BelHineisthechalylicucapriBgefLaIIeiae,irUdi  milled 
by  iIm  Romana. 

Cotton  and  linen  waavlas.  prindpaUy  carried  on  at  Vkm  (f.ft) ' 
and  La  FeR^tiaoi  (pop^  435S>i  ">ni>a  the  at^ile  indnUry  of 
One.  AlaafP  and  VInoutlen  ara  engaged  in  tbe  prod«cti«n 
oi  linen  and  caavaa.  ^^moutier•  haa  bhacberiea,  whidi,  together 
with  dye-Mrha,  «R  fond  in  the  tentila  ccntica.  Only  a  few 
woffcmai  aee  noar  en^loyad  at  Alencoa  la  the  naldng  of  the 
Uce  iridch  takea  lu  naoie  ftom  the  town.  Foundriea  and  wire- 
worlu  ate  eiiat  In  tho^depaRment,  and  aitidea  in  oopper,  line 
nod  lead  are  maMdactufM.  Pirn,  needea,  wire  and  hardwaie 
m  pfodaced  ac  Laigle  (pop.  4416),  and  Tinchebny  k  aiao  a 
ccatre  for  hardware  maaufacttnc  There  are  alio  glaM-wotlu, 
paper-mfllt,  tanneries  (the  water*  of  tb*  One  being  tepoted 
to  live  a  ipedal  quaUiy  to  the  leaiher)  and  ^e-works.  Coal, 
taw  cotton,  metals  and  machinery  are  iBported  Into  tbe  dcpart- 
went,  which  ezporta  h»  woven  and  miui  nmnfaciure,  live 
Mock  and  fana  prodDce. 

Tbe  department  Is  served  by  the  Western  rtihlty.  There  are 
four  arrondlMcmems,  with  Alencon,  the  ct{dud,  Argentan, 
Domf tont  and  Uortagne as  their  eMef  towna,  36  cantons  and  jit 
conrovnes.  Tbe  depart  roent  forma  tht  diooaM  of  Sfct  (province 
of  Rouen)  and  part  of  the  acadteie  (educational  diviiioD)'  of 
Caen,  and  (he  region  of  the  IV.  army  corps;  its  court  of  appeal 
b  at  Caen.  The  chief  places  are  Alencon,  Argentan,  MoftagBC, 
Flen  and  Stes.  Carreuges  has  remains  of  a  diiteaa  of  the 
ISth  and  i^lh  centuries;  ChanlxA  has  a  donjon  of  tbe  mh 
ccntory;  and  there  Is  a  fine  Renaimance  chlleau  at  O.  A 
diurch  in  Lfti^e  has  a  fine  tower  of  the  15th  century.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  megaSihic  monuments  in  the  department. 

(nmniOIiOGT.i  property  the  methodical  atudy  and  eonie- 
qaent  knowledge  of' birds  whb  aB  that  relates  to  thett;  but  the 
difficulty  of  assigning  a  Emit  to  the  coMHiewcement  ol  luch  stndy 
vid  kDowledge  gives  the  wotd  a  very  -ntM  meaning,  and 
practically  procum  its  application  to  much  that  doe*  not  eater 
tbe  domain  of  science.  This  dasik  api^calioB  render*  It  tm- 
posaiUe  in  tbe  ftdlowing  sketch  of  the  history  of  otnhboJogy  to 
draw  any  slurp  distiBclton  between  worin  that  ai*  emphatically . 
emitboloijcal  and  those  to  which  that  thte  can  otHy  be  attadied 
by  coattesy;  for,  liaee  birds  have  alwaya  attracted  far  greater 
attentSon  than  any  other  group  of  anlm^  with  which  in  number 
or  in  Importance  they  can  be  compared,  there  has  grown  up 
cuncenring  them  a  Hteralure  of  corresponding  magnitude  and  of 
the  widest  range,  extend^  fmn  the  recondite  and  laboiloUB 
fpvestigationt  of  (be  morpbotegisf  and  anatomist  to  the  caiui] 
otwcrvalions  of  tbe  spwtsinan  or  the  schoolboy. 

Thoui^  hirdi  a  not  oninpoitaBt  qtpeanace  tn  the 
earitest  written  iccords  of  the  hunsn  race,  the  painter's  bnuh 
preserved  tbctr  counterfeit  presentment  for  a  still  longer 
petted.  A  fetgraatary  fnim  taken  frsm  a  tonA  at  Medum 
wu*  desposited  some  year*  ago,  though  in  a  decaying  condition, 
I0  the  llttieum  of  .EsyptUn  Antiquities,  Cairo.  This  Egyptian 
picture  was  said  to  date  from  tbe  time  of  tbe  third  or  fourth 
dynuty.  wnu  threo  thousand  yean  before  the  Christian  era. 
In  h  were  depleted  with  a  marvellou  SdeBly,  and  tfaonngh 
Bpprcciltion  of  form  and  colouring  (despite  a  cntaln  conventional 
*  OmUkotopa,  from  tbe  Crrek  h/ait-,  crude  form  of  (pnt,  a  bird, 
a.'id  -ImtIb.  allied  to  X^tat,  commonly  EoK^Bhcd  a  diKojne.  The 
esriiect  known  u«e  nf  the  word  OtnitDoloEy  «em*  to  be  in  the  third 
edition  of  BlouiM'i  Ctaamopkla  (1670).  where  it  Is  >o^  as  being 
*  tlw  titla  of  a  late  Book." 
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treabnen^,  tbefigmaof  dxgcesfc  Poor  «(  theM  tgnm  ca« 
be  unltetitatjngly  rcfortd  to  two  ipeciei  (.Annr  atbifran  and 
A.  Tf^xtOit)  weH  lUMWn  at  the  prcaent  day.  lo  later  agea  tha 
repeesentatlaaa  of  birdi  of  oae  sort  or  another  ia  Egyptian 
palMlags  and  sculptures  heeome  countless,  and  the  basti-rilini 
at  Atsyriaa  motmaenta,  lbou|li  moaily  bdonging  of  course  to  a 
n^Maqnent  period,  are  not  wUtmit  them.  No  figures  of  birds, 
however,  aeem  yet  to  have  been  found  on  the  incised  atones, 
boaoB  or  Itories  oi  the  prehistoric  races  of  Europe. 

Bitlory  tj  (hnitiulaty    End  of  tSlk  Century. 

Aristotle  was  the  first  serious  aiuboc  on  omilbology  with 
whose  writings  m  aw  acquainted,  but  even  he  had,  aa  be  tdk 
11^  predecewoni  and,  looking  to  that  portion  of  hi* 
works  on  which  fana  come  down  to  us,  one  ^IS^ 

findfl  that,  though  mon  Um  ii«  loiu  of  birda  ai« 
mcntieoad,*  yet  what  is  Mid  aC  them  attounu  on  the  iriuk  to 
very  little,  ud  this  coasists  m«e  <d  desuitpiy  (Aiervations  ip 
IHustratlon  of  his  general  remarks  (which  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  i^ysiologicaL  or  bearing  on  tbe  subjea  of  reproduction) 
than  ol  an  attempt  at  a  coonccted  account  <rf  birds.  One  of  hU 
commentators,  C.  J.  Suadcvall— equally  proficient  in  daiiietl 
as  in  onithirfo^cil  knowledge — was,  in  1S63,  compelled  to 
leave  nwte  than  a  scote  of  the  Urdi  of  which  Aristotle  wroU 
unidatified.  Next  io  order  of  date,  though  at  a  long  interval, 
comes  Pliny  the  Elder,  b  whose  HiOoria  Nttwalit  Book  X. 
it  devoted  to  birds.  Ndtbet  Aristotle  nor  Pliny  attempted  to 
classify  the  birds  knowB  to  them  -beyond  a  very  rough  and  lor 
tbe  moat  part  obvioun  gsoiQMng.  Aristotle  seems  to  recognise 
eiglit  principal  gni^is:  (1)  CoM^sonycAct,  approximudy 
eqifivalem  to  the  Aecipittrt  of  lioaaeus}  (a)  Scttttefkata, 
containing  awst  of  what  would  now  be  called  Okiiw,  cnepting 
indeed  the  (3)  Acmilittkaga,  composed  of  the  goldfinch,  siskin 
and  a  few  othea;  (4)  SempofJuia,  the  woodpeckers;  (s) 
Pai^oiit,  or  pigeons;  (fi)  S(kk«poia,  (7)  SkgoMpoda,  and 
(8)  Barta,  nearly  the  same  reqiecti^y  as  the  Linnaran  Cr*Ut$, 
Amunt  and  Geflwiaa.  Pliay,  nlybc  wholly  on  rhaiacWi 
uken  imm  the  feet,  Umils  Unielf  to  three  guupa— wiitoA 
aarigning  names  to  them— those  which  have  "  booked  tallons, 
aa  Uawkest  ta  found  long  clawca,  as  Hcnacs;  or  dae  they  be 
broad,  flat,  and  whole-footed,  aa.  Geese  and  all  the  sort  in  manner 
of  water4aule  "—to  use  tbe  words  ol  Pltilemon  Holland,  who, 
in  1601,  puUished  a  quaint  and,  though  condensed,  yet  fair^ 
faithful  Enilisb  traoslatioa  of  Pliny's  work. 

About  a  century  hUer  came  AelUa,  irito  died  about  A.D.  14*, 
and  cMpiled  in  Greek  (though  he  wm  anltalisn  by  birth)  a 
nnmbv  Of  mlinllinriiin  obiervatiooi  <m  the  peculiarities  ol 
"'*-*V  HiswodtEsaUadofcQmaoapIaoebo^keptwiihont 
sdeniific  diacrinlBation.  A  conridetabic  nugiber  of  birds  an 
aMndoMd,  atul  anneOliag  aaid  of  almost  wch  of  them;  but 
that  something  is  loo  ofun  nonsense  accordiag  to  nodcn  ideas. 
The  twcnty4tx  books  De  Ammalibm^  Alheitvs  UagnustGnot), 
printed  in  i4t8>  >n  founded  mainly  aa  AAlolk.  Tbe  twoUy- 
third  of  these  books  is  Dt  Afiim,  and  thodn  a  great  number 
of  lurda'  names  make  their  earliat  appearance,  few  of  wliich  are 
withent  interest  fraa  a  pMologiU's  if  not  aa  omithok^isl's 
pefat  of  view,  but  there  fa  nwdi  difficulty  in  recognisiac  the 
apetiea  to  lAidi  mny  of  than  bdoog.  In  1465  waa  printed  tbe 
first  dated  copy  at  the  volume  known  as  the  Orttu  UMtlaUt, 
to  tbe  popularity  of  which  mahy  editions  testify.*  Thou^ 
said  by  its  author,  Job&nn  Wonnecke  von  Caub  (Latinized  as 
Johannes  de  Cuba),  to  have  been  composed  from  a  study  of  the 

■This  Is  Sundevall's  estimate;  Dn  Anbert  and  Wimmer  in  tbeir 
eicdlmt  ediiion  of  the  'Implai  rtpl  tVu*  (Leiprig.  1868}  limit  the 
number  to  116. 

'  Absurd  ai  much  that  we  find  both  In  Albertus  Mamns  and  the 
Orttti  mxraa  to  rtiodera  eyes.  If  wc  go  a  step  lower  in.  the  scale  and 
eonsult  the  "  Bestiaries  "  or  treatiKi  on  animab  which  were  common 
from  the  inh  to  tbe  14th  century  we  shall  meet  with  many 
more  abNirdities.  See  for  instance  that  bv  I>hilippe  de  Thawt 
(Philippas  Taonenas),  dedicated  to  Adelaide  or  ARce,  queen  of 
Henry  I.  of  EngUnd,  and  probably  wriltcA  soon  after  iiti,  as 
printed  by  the  laie  Mr  Thomas  Wrish!,  in  Ms  Ftptdar  Traatisei  tm 
&HiNewril(MdMrti«  Ae  JrsddbilMi  ajondon^  1841). 
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coHkUom  temed  by  »  cerUin  aoMwMw  wbo  but  nvdkd 
in  Eutera  Europe^  Waun  Aiia  mi  Esypt-fiOHible  Bmde*- 
bBcb,  an  account  of  whoae  tnvsto  In  the  Lmnt  ww  printed 
U  Menu  IB  1486-^t  is  rcaUy  &  medical  treatise,  sad  itaioolopcal 
portion  is  nuJDly  an  obbreviatioD  of  the  wtitinga  of  Atbcnus 
MaciKU,  with  *  lew  faterpoUtkna  faom  laidora  of  Sevilla  (who 
ImuUhed  in  the  bq^auhig  of  the  7th  oenuuy,  and  was  the 
Jutthor  of  many  works  U^y  Wtetmed  iu.  the  middle  acea)  and 
a  woA  known  aa  PkysMagta  (f.f.).  The  third  (rocWiu  of  this 
volume  deals  with  birds— indudiog  among  them  bats,  bees 
and  other  flying  creatures;  but  as  it  b  the  first  printed  book 
In  whkli  figntea  of  birds  are  iatPodMced  It  neriu  notice,  though 
most  of  the  Qlustr&tions,  wltlch  an  rade  woodcuts,  fail,  even, 
in  the  o^red  copies,  to  ^ve  any  pcedte  IwUcatioa  of  the 
q>ecies  intended  to  be  repnaented. 

The  revival  of  learning  was  at  hand,  and  WiDiam  Tuner, 
a  Northumbrian,  wbSe  residing  abroad  to  avoid  persecution 
at  borne,  printed  at  Criogne  in  1544  tbe-fint  ammentaiy  on 
the  birds  mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny  conceived  In  any- 
thing like  the  spirit  that  moves  modem  nataralists.'  In  tbe 
tame  year  and  from  the  tame  press  was  issued  a  DtaUpa  de 
iltihn  by  Gybertia  Longcdlus,  and  In  1570  Calua  brought  oat 
In  London  Us  treatise  Da  nrUnm  amhutam  aique  tlirpittm 
kistoria.  In  this  last  work,  small  though  it  be,  oroitbdogy 
has  a  good  ahare;  and  all  three  may  still  be  consulted  with 
interest  and  advantage  by  its  votaries.*  Ueanwhik  the  study 
itcdved  t  pcarlmputae  fiwn  the  appearance,  at  Zeoicli  In  1555, 
of  the  thfadhoOk<rfCMindOcsner^Kf(l0Hiii(iijHMl«im'*qvi 
cat  de  Auium  natura,"  and  at  Paris  in  the  same  year  of  Pierre 
Bdon's  (Bellonius)  Histoin  de  la  naJitrt  du  Oyscaux.  Gesner 
brought  an  amount  of  erudition,  hitherto  unequalled,  10  bear 
upon  hit  subject;  and,  making  doe  aOMraaca  for  tlw  timea 
In  niiidi  he  wrote,  Us  Judgment  mutt  in  most  reipecta  he 
deemed  excellent.  In  his  work,  however,  there  is  little  that 
can  be  called  systematic  treatment.  Like  nearty  all  his  {we- 
dcccstors  since  Adan,  he  adopted  an  alphabetical  arrangement, 
tboogh  this  was  not  too  pedantically  pwtervad,  aad  did  not 
Under  him  frMn  pladi«  together  tlie  kinds  <rf  birds  which  he 
supposed  (and  geoenlly  supposed  rightly)  to  have  the  most 
resemblance  to  that  one  whose  name,  being  best  known,  was 
cbostB  for  the  headpiece  (aa  It  were)  of  Us  particular  theme, 
thnt  recognising  to  some  ettm  the  i»Inciple  of  cbssUcaUon.* 
Beko,  with  pemape  lest  book-tevnlnf  than  Us  coaomponuy, 
was  evidently  no  mean  sdiolar,  and  nndoohtodljr  had  more 
practical  knowledge  of  Urda~thelr  internal  a  wtf  u  eitcma] 
structure.  Hence  his  work,  written  in  French,  contains  a  far 
gniter  amoont  of  oc^innl  matter;  nad  bb  penonal  obscrwb- 
tioBS  made  in  many  eotmtfks,  from  EogUod  to  Egyp<i  enabled 
Um  to  avoid  most  of  the  puerilities  which  disfignre  otbo  wmIu 
of  bit  own  or  of  a  preceding  age.  Besides  this,  Belon  diapoaed 
the  bnds  known  to  him  according  to  ■  definite  ^FStom,  wliich 
(nde  as  we  now  know  ft  to  be)  fomtdn  famdatfan  on  wMdi 
several  of  hit  socceasors  wen  content  to  haUd,  and  mn  to  this 
day  traces  of  its  influence  may  still  be  discemed  in  the  arrange- 
ment followed  by  writers  who  have  faintly  appredalcd  the 
principles  on  which  modem  tannomeis  rest  the  otnUne  of  thor 
tdunci.  Both  Us  wwk  and  that  of  Gener  wen  illMtmsd 
wlAwoodortt,nanyotiriiicb  dl^ilaynuich  qiliit  and  nsud 
toaocuncjr. 

Bdon,  M  bu  Jnst  been  ssM,  bad  n  kaosde^  o(  tbe  nnatonv 

>Thbwu  reprinted  at  Cambridee In  |8» by  DrCcargeThaclceeay. 

■  The  Sevemh  of  Wotlon's  Dt  HgtmUm  eatiiwfnni  Libn  VtitM, 
puUiAed^  hris  In  ISJU,  treats  m  birdi:  but  h»  work  b  merely  a 
eompilMiea  from  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  with  rcierencei  to  other  claigi- 
cal  wntets  who  have  more  or  ks*  inndentally  meattoncd  birdi  and 
other  animab.  The  author  In  bb  preface  states—"  Vetcnim 
•rriplorum  sentewias  in  unum  quan  cumulum  coaoeruaui,  de  meo 
nihA  addidi/'  Neverthdeia  be  makes  some  attempt  at «  systematic 
amngcment  of  birds,  vdiich,  according  to  hb  liBbts,  b  far  from 
despi^Ue. 

■  For  instance,  onder  the  title  of  "  Acciplter  "  we  have  to  look, 
not  only  for  tbe  spumw-hawk  and  sos-hawk,  but  for  many  other 
binb  of  th«  bmily  Us  we  now  tall  ii)  removed  cemparuivety  lar 
tfOffl  those  ^Mciet  by  modtra  onAhokgitu. 


of  birds,  and  he  seemt  to  have  been  the  first  to  institnte  ft  Ami 
compariam  of  their  skeleton  with  thsi  of  man;  but  in  lUs 
icqwa  be  only  anticipaied  by  a  few  years  the  more  pieciat 
reaearcbes  ol  Volchcr  Coitcr,  a  Frisian,  who  in  1573  and  ts7s 
pubBahcd  at  Nuremberg  two  tseatbes,  in  one  of  which  the 
internal  tttuctiue  of  birds  in  gewni  is  veiy  creditably  desoibcd, 
wUle  in  tkc  other  tbe  osteology  nad  atydogy  of  certain  fomo 
is  liven  U  ooaiidcnble  detml,  and  lUustrtted  1^  fafefniy 
drawn  figures  Tbe  first  b  entitled  Eiitmanim  tt  mkntarmi 
priiKtpaiiiim  kkwmai  etr^rit  7aMu,  ftc.  while  the  necond, 
which  b  the  most  vohiable,  Is  meidy  ^ipcnded  to  tbe  ladwncs 
CoMetir  P^fii  it  >«tihu  dma^Hii  JHmmd  ttrfmii,  fa, 
and  thus,  the  scope  of  endi  woifc  bdng  regarded  nn  medks^ 
the  author's  labours  were  wboUy  overiooked  by  the  men  natural 
bistoriaas  who  followed,  though  Coiter  introduced  a  table. "  De 
diSereatib  Aulom,"  furaiiUoc  •  key  to  a  rough  cUsaificatiaa 
of  such  birds  as  win  hnm  to  Un,  and  tUi  as  aeni^  the  fiiB 
attempt  of  tbe  kiad  deserves  notice  here. 

Con  temporary  with  these  three  men  was  myasea  Aldn^ 
vandus,  a  Bolognes^  who  wrote  an  Hittvna  Nal^^mm  in 
sixteen  -folio  volumes,  most  of  wUdt  wese  not  printed  till  after 
Ut  death  in  1605,  hiit.  tboec  00  Uids  ajqieated  bet  men  ism 
and  1603-  The  w»A  b  abnoot  wholly  a  compilatk»,  end  thai 
not  of  the  moat  discriminative  kind,  while  a  peculiar  jeaioM^ 
of  Geaner  b  continuously  di^yed,  though  hb  statements  are 
very  ooastnntly  quoted— neariy  alwnys  ss  tlioae  «(  "Oral- 
tbdogus,"  bin  name  anicarinf  bat  few  timet  in  tbe  text,  snd 
not  Bl  all  in  tbe  Bst  of  authors  cited.  With  certain  modifioOiBa 
in  principle  not  very  impodant,  but  charactoiced  by  much 
more  ebborate  detail,  Aldrovandus  adopted  Belong  method 
of  aitaogement,'  but  in  a  lew  reflects  there  u  a  maaifot  tciro- 
gtiaiion.  nt  work  of  Aldrovandus  was  iUustrated  by  capp» 
pUtet,  but  none  of  Us  £gures  appiDs<cb  tboae  of  iia  inmcdiale 
predecessors  ia  character  or  accuracy.  Nevertbdcsa  the  hook 
waa  eageriy  sought,  and  several  editions  of  it  appeared.* 

Mention  mutt  be  made  of  a  medical  tteaiise  by  Ca^ar 
SchwoQckfekl,  published  at  LiflgnlU  In  lAoj.  under  the  title 
of  riivMfr«^i(HM50«fw«, the fmirth book  <rf wUdiconaiiU of 
an"Aviarium  Siloiae,"  and  u  tlte  earliest  of  the  works  we  now 
know  by  the  name  of  fauna.  The  aiuhor  was  wdl  acquainted 
with  ibt  labours  of  hb  predecessors,  as  hb  list  of  over  <ue 
hundred  of  then  testifies.  Most  of  the  birds  he  deaciibes  are 
'  chaiactciiced  with  aecoracy  soffident  to  enable  tbem  to  be 
identified,  and  hb  observations  upon  them  have  still  some 
interest;  but  lie  was  innocent  of  any  methodical  system,  aad  was 
not  eaempt  ftoa  most  of  the  proftttional  fallacies  of  hb  time.' 

Hitherto,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  works  aforesaid 
ta«atcd  of  scaic^  any  but  tbe  Urds  belonging  to  the  arbit 
xttmibta  aefai;  but  the  geographical  discoveries  of  the  t6th 
century  beffui  to  boar  fruit,  and  many  ""in'U  of  kinds  un- 
suspected woe,  about  one  hundred  years  later,  made  known. 
Him  then  bflolyvaca  to  name  Bontlas,  CSttthit,  Hcmaadei 
(oc  Fonandea).  llaicgrave,inereBberg  and  Pbo,*  whose  several 
works  describmg  the  natural  products  of  both  the  ladies— 
whether  the  tesult  of  their  own  observation  or  compilation— 
togethci  with  those  of  Oiina  and  Worm,  produced  a  marked 
effect,  abKS  they  led  up  to  what  auy  be  deemed  (he  fbuadatioa 
of  scientific  umithology  * 

'The  Ifutarta  Satmritt  of  JohaoMS  Johaatoaua,  said  to  he  c( 
Scottish  descent  but  by  binh  a  Pole,  ran  through  several  editions 
during  the  17th  century,  but  b  Uttb  more  than  an  epitome  ol  the 
work  o(  AMravandns. 

*  The  KuMSMTM  (rf  Bochait— a  ueatM  on  the  artmsli  ■assed  ia 
Holy  Writ — wB*  published  in  1619. 

*  For  Liditnut-iB's  detcrnunntion  of  tl)e  birds  destribed  by 
Marcgrave  and  Piso  tec  the  Abianitunifit  of  the  Berfm  Academy 
(or  1817  (pp.  155  Kq,). 

*  The  carlM«  Ibt  ot  British  trinb  seenia  to  be  that  in  the  Piw 
Ktnm  ffshwiiftss*  of  Christopher  Mcrreii,  paUbbed  in  1667 
In  the  foUowii^  year  appeared  the  OmomtUum  Zcvicem  of  Waller 
Charleton,  which  contains  loine  infornution  on  ornithology  An 
enlatxed  Miiion  of  tbe  latter,  under  the  title  ot  Exntitaliomei,  ftc, 
was  publUhed  ui  >&77.  but  neither  of  tbew  wrirtrs  b  of  mtch 
authority.  In  1684  Sibbafcl  in  hb  Statu  lUulfola  publirim)  the 
earliest  Fauna  of  SoMtoad. 
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This  foundiitioa  «ras  Ud  by  the  jobit  Ubonn  of  Ptauicis 
WiUughby  (1635-1671)  ud  John  Ray  (ifi>ft-i70s),  lor  it  is 
impoBsiblo  to  separate  ihcii  share  of  work  in  natturtl 
StlS^  history  more  tbui  to  say  that,  while  the  former .  more 
Mpcdally  devoted  himseU  to  looiogy,  botany  was  the 
favourite  pursuit  of  the  l^ter.  Togetherthey  studied,  ti^her 
they  travelled  and  together  they  ccdlected.  Willughby,  the 
younger  of  the  two,  and  at  first  the  other's  pupil,  seems  to 
have  gradually  heooine  the  mastery  but,  be  dying  before  the 
promue  of  bis  life  was  fulfilled,  his  writings  woe  ^ven  to  the 
world  by  his  friend  Ray,  who,  adding  to  them  from  Us  own 
stores,  published  the  OrniA^pa  in  Lai  in  in  1676,  and  in 
English  with  many  emendations  in  167S.  In  this  work  birds 
generally  were  grouped  in  two  great  diviuons— "  land-fowl " 
and  "water-fowl" — the  former  being  subdivided  Into  tboae  which 
have  a  crooked  beak  and  talons,  and  those  wUcb  have  a  straightcr 
bill  a/id  claws,  while  the  latter  was  separated  into  those  which 
frequent  waters  and  watery  places,  and  those  that  swim  in  the 
water— each  subdiviuon  being  further  broken  up  into  many 
sertioiis,tothBWh(deofwhichakeywu^rai.  Thus  it  became 
possible  for  almoU  any  diligent  reader  without  mudi  chance 
of  error  to  refer  to  its  proper  pbcc  neariy  every  bird  he  was  Ukdy 
to  meet  with.  Ray's  interest  in  ornithology  continued,  and  in 
1694  he  completed  a  Synopsis  MethodUa  Avium,  which,  through 
the  fault  of  the  booksellers  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  was  not 
published  till  1713*  when  Derham  gave  it  to  the  world.* 

Two  years  after  Ray's  death,  Linnaeus,  the  great  reformer 
of  natural  history,  was  born,  and  in  1735  appeared  the  first 
.  -  edition  of  the  celcbmted  Syitema  ffaturae.  Successive 

editions  of  this  work  were  produced  under  Its  author's 
s«tpeTvision  In  t740,  (748,  1758  and  1760.  Impreued  by  the 
belief  that  verbosity  was  the  bane  of  science,  he  canicd  terseness 
to  aa  ettreaie  which  frequently  created  obscurity,  and  this  in 
to  branch  of  zoology  more  than  in  that  which  relates  to  birds. 
Still  the  practice  introduced  by  him  of  assigning  to  each  species 
a  diagnosis  by  which  U  ought  in  theory  to  be  distinguishable 
from  any  other  known  species,  and  of  naming  tt  by  two  words— 
the  first  being  the  generic  and  the  second  the  specific  term, 
was  so  manifest  an  improvement  upon  anything  which  hod 
previously  obtained  that  the  Unnaeon  method  of  differentiation 
and  nomenclature  established  itself  before  long  in  spite  of  alt 
oppositbn,  and  ui  piincipte  became  almost  universally  adopted, 
la  his  classiltcalion  of  birds  Linnaeus  for  the  most  part  followed 
Ray,  and  where  he  departed  from  ius  model  he  seldom  improved 
upon  it. 

In  1745  P.  Barrire  brought  out  at  Pcipignan  a  Sttle  book 
called  OrnUkologiije  Spccimat  Hotum,  and  In  1751  Mfihdng 
published  at  Autich  one  still  smaller,  his  Avium  Ctnera.  Both 
tttese  works  (now  rare]  arc  manilcstly  framed  on  the  Linnsean 
method,  so  far  as  it  had  then  reached;  but  in  their  arrangement 
of  the  various  forms  of  birds  they  difTcrcd  greatly  from  that 
whirh  they  deigned  to  supplant,  and  they  deservedly  obtained 
little  success.  Yet  as  S)^tematists  their  authors  were  no  worse 
than  Klein,  whose  Hisloriae  Avium  Prodromus,  appearing  at 
Lubccic  in  1750,  and  Simmata  A^um  at  Ldpzig  In  1759,  met 
with  con^dcraUc  favour  in  some  quarters.  The  chief  merit  of 
the  latter  work  lies  in  its  forty  platci,  whereon  the  heads  and 
feet  of  many  birds  are  indifferently  figured.* 

But,  while  the  successive  editions  of  Linnaeus's  great  work 
were  revolu I ioniang  natural  history,  and  his  example  of  precision 
in  language  produding  excellent  effect  on  scientific  writen, 
aevoal  other  authors  were  advancing  the  study  of  ornithology 
in  a  very  different  way— a  wny  that  pleased  the  eye  even  more 
than  his  labours  were  plea^g  the  mind.   Between  1731  snd 

*To  this  was  added  a  supntemcnt  by  Petlver  on  the  Bird*  of 
Hadraa.  taken  from  NCturcsand  information  sent  him  by  one  Edward 
BocMcy  of  Fort  St  Gcorec,  hcine  the  first  attempt  to  catalogue  the 
birds      any  part  of  the  Uritiah  possession*  in  India. 

*  After  Klein's  death  hi*  Ptodrmnus,  written  in  Latin,  bad  the 
nTiworitcd  fortune  of  two  diatinrt  translations  into  German,  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year  1760,  the  one  at  Leipzig  and  LObccb  by 
Behn.  the  other  at  Danzig  by  Rcyger— each  01  whom  added  mere 
or  ieaa  to  the  otigiaat. 


1743  Mark  Cbteeby  brought  out  in  London  Ms  Natural  HUiory 
of  Candtma — two  Urge  folios  containing  highly  coloured  plates 
of  the  birds  of  that  colony,  Florida  and  the  Bahamas.*  Elcazar 
Albia  between  1738  and  1740  produced  a  Natural  History  of 
Birit  In  three  volnmcs  trf  more  modest  tUmensions;  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  ornithology,  and  his  coloured 
plates  are  greatly  inferioT  to  Catesby's.  Far  better  both  aa 
dravghtsman  and  as  authority  was  George  Edwards,  who  in 
1743  began,  under  the  same  title  as  Albin,  a  series  of  plates 
Mth  letterpress,  which  was  continued  by  the  name  of  Gleamny 
m  NiUml  Bistery,  and  finished  in  1760,  when  it  had  reached 
seven  parts,  forming  four  quarto  volumes,  the  figures  of  which 
are  nearly  always  quoted  with  approval* 

The  year  wMch  saw  the  works  of  Edwards  completed  was  still 
further  dbtbiguished  by  the  appearance  In  Fiance,  where  little  bad 
been  done  M'nce  Behm^  days,*  in  six  quarto  volumes,  gHmtm. 
of  theOra)(Aof0;feof  Mathurinjacques  Brisson— a  work 
of  very  great  merit  90  for  as  it  goes,  for asa  descriptive  ornithologist 
the  author  suimB  even  now  unsurpassed;  but  it  must  be  said 
that  his  knowledge,  accordhig  to  intenal  evidence,  was  confined 
to  books  and  to  the  external  parts  of  birds'  skins.  It  was  enough 
for  him  to  give  a  scrupulously  exact  description  of  such  specimens 
as  came  under  his  eye,  disttngtiishing  these  by  prefixing  two 
asterisks  to  their  name,  using  a  «ngle  asterisk  where  he  had 
only  seen  a  part  of  the  bird,  and  leaving  unmarked  those  that 
he  described  from  other  authors.  His  attempt  at  dassiCication 
was  certainly  better  than  that  of  Linnaeus;  and  it  is  rather 
curious  that  the  researches  of  the  latest  ornithologists  point 
to  results  m  some  degree  comparable  with  Brisson's  systematic 
arrangCBicnt,  for  they  refuse  to  keep  the  birds-of-prey  at  the 
head  of  the  Class  Aves,  and  they  require  the  cstablbhmcnt  of 
a  much  larger  number  of  "  Orders  "  than  for  a  long  while  was 
thought  advisable.  Of  such  "  Orders  "  Brisson  had  twenty-six 
and  he  gave  pigeons  and  poultry  precedence  of  the  birds  which 
arc  plunderers  and  scavengers.  But  greater  value  lies  In  Us 
generic  or  sub-generic  dividons,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  are 
far  more  natural  than  those  of  Linnaeus,  and  consequently 
capable  of  belter  diagnosis.  More  than  this,  he  seems  to  be  the 
earliest  ornithologist,  pcrlups  the  earliest  zoologist,  to  conceive 
the  idea  of  each  gcnus  possessing  what  is  now  called  a  "  type  " 
— though  such  a  term  does  not  occur  in  his  work;  and.  In  like 
manner,  without  declaring  it  in  so  many  words,  he  indicated 
unmistakably  the  existence  of  subgcncrS—all  this  being  eSccted 
by  the  skilful  use  of  names.  Unfortunately  be  was  too  soon  In 
the  fidd  to  avail  himself,  even  had  be  been  so  minded,  of  the 
convcnicttt  mode  of  nomenclature  brought  Into  use  by  Linnaeus. 
Immediately  on  the  completion  of  his  Rlgne  Animale  in  1756, 
Brisson  set  about  his  Ornilhologit,  and  it  is  only  in  the  last 
two  volumes  of  the  latter  that  any  reference  Is  made  to  the 
tenth  edition  of  the  SyOtma  tfalurae,  in  which  the  biiumiiBi 
method  was  introduced.  It  Is  certain  that  the  first  four  volumes 
were  written  if  not  printed  before  that  method  was  promulgated, 
and  when  the  fame  of  Linnaeus  as  a  zoologist  rested  on  Utile 
more  than  the  very  meagre  sixth  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturae 
and  the  first  edition  of  his  Fauna  Suecka,  Brisson  has  been 
charged  with  jealousy  of,  if  not  hostility  to,  the  great  Swede, 
and  it  is  true  that  in  the  preface  to  his  Omilkologit  be  complains 
of  the  insufiidency  of  the  Linnaean  characters,  but,  when  one 
considers  how  much  better  acquainted  with  birds  the  Frenchman 
was,  such  criticism  must  be  allowed  to  be  pardonable  if  not 
wholly  just.  Briston'a  work  was  in  French,  with  a  parslld 
translation  (edited,  it  is  uSA,  by  Pallas)  In  Latin,  whicb  last  was 
reprinted  separately  at  Leiden  three  years  aflerwaris. 

•  Several  birds  from  Jamaica  were  fiRured  in  Sloaae'a  Voyat*.  Sx. 
(1705-1715],  and  a  good  many  exotic  ipocies  in  the  TkoMiunu,  See.. 
of  Seba  (1734-1765).  but  from  their  faulty  execution  these  [^icahad 
little  effect  upon  Ornithology. 

'  The  works  of  Catc&by  and  Edwards  were  afterwards  reproductd 
at  Nuremberg  and  Amsterdam  by  Sctismann,  with  the  letterpress  ia 
German.  French  and  Dutch. 

'  Birds  were  treated  of  in  a  worthier  fashion  by  one  D.  B.  in  a 
Diiliottnaire  rauonnt  <i  uKtotrui  det  bnmmim,  publiibcd  at  Pariala 
1799- 
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la  1767  them  «M  Ittoed  a  Fitb  ft  baok  ABtitU  I/BitUf 
naltrdit  ictainU  Jaiu  wm  A  «(  >srtiu  pimiftkit  fcni- 
&<4o^.  This  wa»  the  work  ol  Satoac.  pabliihwl  tbat  fait  dcttt, 
and  is  oficn  spoken  of  as  bang  »  mm  uaosluiM  «f  lUjr^ 
Synepsit,  but  a  vast  unouat  ol  Cresh  matur,  aad  moMJbr  (tf 
good  quiUity,  is  added. 

The  success  ot  Edwards's  very  rapecuble  work  seems  to 
have  provoked  compclilioD,  and  in  1765,  at  the  ioatigatiea 
Buffoo.  the  youDgct  d'Aubeotoo  began  the  puUicatioo  kaown 
as  the  PlaruAcs  enluminia  d'kitlnrt  nalMrtUt,  which  appealing 
In  Corty-two  paru  was  not  con^iletcd  till  i78o,whentlwpLUca* 
it  contUned  reached  the  number  of  looS— «U  celoara4,  as  it* 
title  intimates,  and  nearly  all  representing  birda.  TUstaonious 
work  was  sub^dued  by  the  Frendi  gowemmentt  and,  thou^ 
the  figures  are  utterly  devoid  of  artistic  nwriti  they  dlq)tay  the 
species  ihcy  are  intended  to  depict  with  sufficient  approach  to 
fidelity  to  cnsuff  recognition  in  most  cases  without  Jeac  mar, 
which  in  the  absence  of  any  t«xt  is  no  small  praise.' 

But  Bufton  was  not  content  with  merely  cauung  to  be  pn1>- 
lishcd  this  unparalleled  set  of  plates.  He  seems  to  have  regsfded 
tlic  work  just  named  as  a  necessary  precuoor  to  bisowa  labours 
In  ornithology.  His  Hisloire  naturdU,  stninU  «1  partknHin, 
was  begun  in  174Q.  and  in  1770  he  brought  out,  with  the  aosist- 
ancc  ol  Cufnau  dc  MonibcUlud,'  the  &ist  volume  of  his  great 
Hisloire  nalurclic  da  otseaux,  BuSon  was  tha  first  man  who 
formed  any  theory  that  may  be  called  reasonable  sf  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  animals.  He  proclaimed  the  variability 
of  species  in  opposititm  to  the  views  of  Linnanua  aa  to  their 
fixiiy,  and  moreover  supposed  that  this  vaiiabilily  arose  in  part 
by  degradation.*  Taking  bis  labours  as  a  wIkJc,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  he  enormously  enlarged  the  purview  of 
natuTaUnts,  and,  even  if  limited  to  birds,  that,  on  the  oonpletioii 
of  hb  work  upon  them  m  ijStS,  omithulof^  stood  in  •  very 
dillerent  position  from  that  which  it  had  before  occupied. 

Great  as  were  the  services  of  Bulfon  to  ornithology  in  one 
direction,  those  of  a  wholly  diflerent  kind  tendered  by  John 
Latliam  must  not  be  overlooltoib  In  1781  he  htg^ 
a  work  the  practical  utility  of  which  was  bmnedUldy 
recognized.  This  was  his  Ceuerat  Syofipsit  of  Birds,  and,  though 
iormcd  generally  on  the  model  of  LianscuSt  greatly  diverged 
in  some  tespecu  therefrom.  The  classification  was  oKxUfied, 
chiefly  on  the  old  lines  of  WiUugU)y  and  Ray,  and  certainly 
for  the  better;  but  no  scientific  nomenclature  was  adopted, 
which,  as  the  author  subsequently  found,  was  a  change  for  the 
worse.  His  scope  was  co-exteniivc  with  that  of  Brisson,  but 
Latham  did  not  possess  the  inborn  faculty  of  picking  out  the 
character  wherein  one  species  differs  from  anMlier.  His  <q» 
fortunities  of  becoming  acquainted  «^th  birda  wore  hardly 
Inferior  to  Brisson's,  for  during  Latham's  long  lifetime  thwe 
poured  in  upon  him  countless  new  discoveries  from  all  ports 
of  the  world,  but  especially  from  the  newly-«q>lored  dwrcs 
of  Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Onan.  The  British 
Museum  had  been  formed,  and  he  had  access  10  everything 
tt  contained  in  addition  to  the  abundant  materials  a^orded 
him  by  the  private  museum  of  Sir  Asbton  Levor.*  Latham 
entered,  so  far  as  the  Umiis  of  his  work  would  allow,  into  the 

*  They  were  dmwn  and  eagravrd  by  MantnM.  who  himaelf  began 
in  1787  a  Hiilvire  d€t  vtMux  wiita  soiaU  colonred  plates  which  baw 
some  mcrii.  bui  the  teu  is  wonhlcsfc 

*Detn.'n'n  1767  and  t27fi  ihcie  appeared  at  Florence  a  Sleria 
HoiKfatt  dttfi  Uttttti.  in  live  folio  voTomcs,  containing  a  number  of 
H).drawn  and  ill-CDkmied  Gbu(M  Irani  the  oolknion  of  Giovanni 
Cerini,  an  anient  collector  wnu  dk-d  in  tjsi.  and  ihcrdore  rum  be 
acquitted  of  any  share  in  the  work,  whitk.  though  ■omctine*  attri- 
buted 10  him,  is  ihai  of  certain  learned  men  who  did  not  happen  to  bo 
omiihologiu*  (cf  Sav'i,  Qmiielofa  rotuife,  i.  Inirodunone,  p.  v  ). 

*  He  mircd  en  the  compleiton  ol  the  HXih  volume,  and  ibereupoo 
BuSon  T*<«ocnicd  Druin  »iih  himtell 

■See  Si  George  Mivnrt't  aiMrtn  (o  the  Seettoo  of  Biology.  Rep. 
B'lt  Aisoi\aiini  (ShelfK'ld  Meeting.  iSnl.  p.  JS6. 

'  In  1703  5ha«r  ttcgan  the  M»snim  t^nanum  tn  iHustrstion  of 
thiacollHtion,  which  wu  finally  di opened  by  a\e.  and  what  u  known 
to  remain  d  n  found  Uk  way  to  Vienna  Ot  the  specimen*  in  the 
Brituh  MuKum  dewnfaed  by  Latham  it  is  to  be  leaml  (hat  ccarcely 
Mytdst.  They  we  pigbabty  verymipnlectly  prepared. 


Mstocy  of  the  birds  he  dtiolbed,  uul  tUs  with  evfdeni  zest 
whereby  he  diStnd  fnm  his  French  predecessor;  bnt  the 
number  of  cues  in  whkh  he  erred  as  t»  the  detcrmfnation  of 
his  species  muA  be  very  great,  and  not  imfrequenily  the  saran 
■pecks  is  deacribed  more  than  once.  His  Sytwptis  was  finished 
^  1785;  two  supplements  were  added  in  1787  and  i8ei,*  and 
la  1790  be  piodaeed  an  abstract  ot  the  work  imder  the  title 
ot  Indtx  OtnitkiUffc»s,  whenln  he  aaugnod  names  on  the 
Llnnacan  method  to  all  the  species  deacribed.  Not  to  recur 
again  to  his  labour^  it  may  be  aald  here  that  between  1811  and 
iSaS  be  puMtihed  at  WinclieMer,  In  eleven  vdumes,  an  enlarged 
editiCB  of  his  origiiid  work,  entitling  h  A  CeturtI  Httery  ^ 
Bifdsi  but  hb  delects  as  a  compiler,  wUch  had  been  manifest 
before,  rathw  inawased  with  sge,  uid  the  consequences  wec« 
not  h^^.' 

About  the  tine  that  Buffon  was  bringing  to  an  end  his  sttidiet 
of  birds,  Maudoyt  undertook  to  write  the  OmUMotie  of  the 
Biuydtfpedie  MttMU^ve— «  comparativdy  easy  task,  eon* 
siding  the  recent  works  of  bis  fellow-countrymen  on  that 
subject,  and  finished  in  17S4.  Here  it  requires  no  further  com* 
mcnt^  cHiedally  aa  a  new  edition  was  cmlled  for  in  1 7Q0,  the 
cnidiokigical  portion  of  which  wai  begm  by  Bonnaterre,  wlus 
however,  had  only  finished  three  hundred  and  twenty  pages 
•f  it  when  be  lost  his  life  bi  the  FVench  Kevelution;  and  the 
work  thus  arrested  was  continued  by  Vkillot  under  the  sl^tly 
changed  title  of  ToUmm  tmcydapUiqiie  cf  vUtkoditjie  4a  tMH 
rifttu  de  la  Nolan— ito  OrnUJulttlf  forming  volumes  four  to 
seven,  and  not  completed  tiU  ig33.  In  the  former  edition 
Mauduyt  had  taken  the  subjecU  atphabcticaBy;  but  here 
they  are  diqMsed  according  to  an  arrangement,  with  some 
few  modification^  furnished  by  d'Aubenton,  which  is  extremely 
shallow  and  unwesthy  •(  omsideratlon. 

Several  other  works  bearing  upon  omiihology  in  eenersl,  but 
of  lesa  imponaoce  than  moM  of  tboee  just  named,  bdone  to  tlaa 
period.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  Genera  tf  Birdt  by 
Thomas  Pennant,  fim  pnntcd  at  fvdinburgh  in  I773,  tiut  best 
known  tiy  the  edition  which  appeared  in  London  in  1781:  the 
ElmaU  Omitkehtica  and  itiatum  Ornithtlotittim  of  SchlHer. 
publisbedat  Ratisbonin  I774and  iTSircspectivcly;  Peter  Bnn-n's 

ffeV  lUuitratioHS  of  Zoolof- '  — '—  =-  "  ■- 

AfflKiUtluM  Ailnuuium  at 


ffeV  IltuitraHons  of  Zo<ilo^in  London  in  17761  Hermann's  TaMaa 
AffiHilaluM  Anlnuilium  at  Strasburg  In  1783,  followed  poMbumoody 
in         by,  bii  Obtmationei  ZooUticiu;    Jacquin'a  8ej"'<if<  tar 


GetdMMM  der  Votgfl  at  Vienna  in  1784.  sod  in  1790  at  the  tame 
place  the  targer  work  of  Spdowaky  with  nearly  the  Hime  litle; 
Spamnan'a  Uuseum  Carliomamim  at  Stockholm  Mm  1786  to  1789; 
and  in  1794  Haves'a  PortraiU  e}  ran  and  curious  Bird*  from  tbo 
menaecry  01  Child  tlw  banker  at  Ostcrley  near  London.  The  ume 
draughtaman  (who  had  in  1775  produced  a  Hitlcry  of  Brititk  Bird*) 
in  iSij'bcgan  another  series  of  Fitvrei  tf  ranmitunnt  Bitdt.* 

The  practice  of  Brisson,  OuSon.  Latham  and  others  of  oegkaing 
to  name  after  the  Linnacan  fashion  the  >pecie«  they  described  gave 
great  encouragement  to  com^lation,  and  led  to  what  has  proved 
to  be  of  MHnc  inconvenience  to  modem  omithotogiMs.  In  1773 
P.  L.  S.  Miillcr  brought  out  at  Nuremberg  a  German  translation  ot 
the  Syskma  Naturae,  com^itng  it  in  1776  by  a  Si^pttmtnl  CMf 
tainii^  a  list  ol  animals  thus  dcicribed,  which  had  Whcrto  been 
technically  anonymouB,  whh  diagnoses  and  name*  on  the  Linnacan 
model.  In  1783  Boddacrt  printed  at  Uircchi  a  ToUt  dtt  pUncitt 
nlumnUa,*  m  which  he  atumpted  to  refer  every  species  of  bird 
figured  in  tftat  extenHvc  scries  10  its  proper  Unnaoon  genus,  and 
to  asNgn  it  a  scicnilfic  name  if  it  did  not  already  poeiess  one.  In 
like  manner  fn  1786,  Scoptrfi— alreaily  the  author  of  a  Giile  book 
paUisbed  at  Lriinig  in  1769  under  the  title  of  Annia  t.  BiUarin- 
Mfmifu,  in  which  am  described  many  birds,  mostly  faw  Im 


■  A  German  tranilation  by  Becbstcin  subsequently  appeared. 

1  He  at*o  prepared  for  publication  a  second  edition  of  his  Jndn 
OrMhMo^tus,  but  this  was  ne%-er  printed,  and  the  manuicript 
caflK  into  A.  Newton's  po*«e«*loB. 

*  7:t«  Naturalut'i  uhaOamy  or  ViwimK  NaUaab.  In  EntfiA 
and  Latin,  of  Shaw  and  Noddcr,  the  farmer  being  the  author,  ihe 
latter  [be  diaughttman  and  engraver,  was  begun  in  1789  and  carried 
on  till  Shaw's  death,  (orming  twenty-four  volumes.  It  contains 
figures  of  more  than  380  birds,  but  very  poorly  executed.  In  1814 
a  sequel,  Tke  Zedoiieal  Uitctitottj.  was  bctiun  by  L«ach,  Hodder 
continuing  to  do  the  (dates.  This  was  completed  in  1817,  and  toras 
three  vtJume*  with  14Q  plates,  27  of  which  represent  birds. 

*  Of  this  work  only  fifty  copies  were  printed,  and  tt  is  one  of  the 
rarest  known  10  the  ornitholoiust.  Only  two  conies  are  LdioTd  to 
exist  In  England,  one  in  the  British  Museum,  the  other  in  prtvste 
hands.  It  was  reprinted  In  1874     Mr  Tcgetmner. 
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own  callection  of  the  fmperial  vivarium  ,n  VTcnn.!— ;it  the 

faina  to  print  at  Ravi.i  in  hi'.  niKciIlaujiju^  UJuuie  /'".'nrjf  ft  l-nKr.ae 
aiubruat  «  Sfierii'cii  /.eut.'i^-.cjui  '  ,..in(.iir.in'^  rti.i,:ni u-^ ,  <|uly 
oatnedi  of  ths  binh  discovcrcil  aiid  (lcM:riln.'il  by  Suniitr,u  in  hi; 
m^-^g^  Vvyamt  *mx  Indes  orieataUs  and  Voyage  a  la  ,\\>uielU 
Cmiidt,  aeverally  published  ai  Paris  in  177J  an'l  lyjF.. 
Btit  the  moit  MriUilE  wample  uf  ounpilation  uas  lIisi  exlubiied 
by  j  F.  GbcUo,  who  in  1788  commenced  what  he  cnlleti  the  Thir- 
ttmit[u  Xeotb  EditiOftof  the  celebrated  Syttema  Natunu,  which 
obtained  10  wide  a  drcuUtion  that,  ia  the  comparative 
nnty  of  the  orwiiwl,  th»  BdjriitioDa  of  tbla  editor  bave  been  very 
lTCC|twaily  quotea.  ewtn  by  «nM  iiMuraliiti.  m  though  they  were 
the  work  ol  the  author  haoaAl.  Gmriin  avmiled  hlMeU  of  every 
publicaiKMi  he  coyM,  but  be  perhaps  found  hia  richest  booty  in  the 
hboura  ol  Latham,  ncaily  condL-nsine  his  English  deicriptiona  into 
Latin  diagnoM,  «nd  buiowing  on  them  binomial  names.  Hence 
It  ia  that  Cnetin  appean  aa  die  authority  for  m  omcll  of  the  WMnen- 
datura  now  in  me.  M%  rtock  many  hbettiea  with  Ilw  dtuib  of 
Lionaeui'a  work,  but  left  the  classification,  at  lean  ol  the  blrdi.  as 
it  was— a  lew  new  genera  ueepted.* 

During  all  ihia  lime  Kttle  had  been  done  in  studying  ihc  inlcrnal 
■trurtun:  ol  tntda:  *  but  the  foundations  of  the  science  of  embry- 
ology had  been  laid  by  the  in\'C5tiKations  into  the  developmtni  o( 
Ihc  chick  by  the  grent  Murvt  y.  liciwtcn  1O66  and  1669  Pcrrauli 
edited  at  nria  eight  jk.'ij:!!'.  of  ihc  dissection  by  du  Verney  of 
a*  many  apecic*ol  binl-;,  wlmrli,  (raiisl.iiLd  inro  KriRli-li.  wen-  pub- 
lished by  the  Royal  Society  in  170;,  umltT  the  lillu  ol  The  A'u.'i/ra/ 
Uitlorj  Amtiait,  Afur  die  dpaih  ..f  t!n'  iwo  .idjioiiiisii  jiiM 
aamea.  another  scricK  of  similar  clfii-ripiior=i  of  liijht  mhur  snccies 
was  fetuid  among  their  p.ifx  iii,  :ind  ilic  whole  wero~publi«hL>d  in  ihc 
Mimuiiei  of  the  Ffenrh  Acjili my  of  Sciences  in  I7tj  and  1734. 
But  in  1681  Gerard  lll,i?iii-i  h,id  lirouKlu  our  ^it  Arn^=icrrl.im  an 
Anatomt  AuituUium,  c.^ni.TTniny  ihe  rcsiilu  of  all  die  ilisvi.iion^  of 
animals  that  he  could  rin.l;  and  [lie  ■^■copid  pan  uf  ihis  Iwok, 
licaling  of  Volalilia,  makcEi  a  respectable  show  of  more  ih.in  one 
bnndred  and  twenty  closely -printed  quano  pages,  though  nearly 
two-thirrisisdevotetl  toa  treatise  ^  fatt^,  conialnin^;  anionR 

Other  thinga  a  reiirinl  o(  Harvey's  mcanchea.  and  the  scirnnfic 


BCawntS  of  the  anatoiny  of  birdi  were  reprinted  Bui  these  a^ 
many  other  contribucioni.'  mack  uniil  nearly  the  close  of  the 
iSih  century,  though  highly  MeTitortous,  were  unconnected  aa  a 
whde,  and  it  ia  pbin  lhai  nt>eQiiceBiiiMU)t  wlatit  .«aa.in  the  power 
of  Companiive  Anaiomy  uf  M  Hrtj)  bad  aetmmd-  M  the  most 
diligent  disectora. 

Il  was  reserved  for  Georges  Cuvi(;r,  who  In  1798  published 
U  Paris  his  TaUeau  l!imcit'.iiiTC  ilc  I'liisioire  nalurelle  dcs  ani- 
maux,  to  lay  (he  foundaiion  of  a  thoroughly  and 
hilheito  unknown  mode  of  appredftUng  the  value 
of  ihe  varlom  gtmips  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Yet  his  first 
attempt  was  a  mere  sketch.'  Though  he  made  a  perceptible 
sdv.ince  on  the  classiriLaiion  of  Linnaeus,  at  that  time  pre- 
dominant, it  is  now  eany  to  kc  in  bow  inaay  naj'a— want  of 
■ufficient  material  befog  do  doubt  out  of  the  cfaief— Onvfer 
foiled  10  produce  a  ret^y  natural  arrangement.  His  prfncijilc*, 
however,  are  those  which  must  siill  piidc  Uxonoitieis,  not- 
withstanding thai  they  have  in  so  j;k;i1  a  ilegree  Ovei!thn>wn 
the  entire  scheme  which  he  propounded.  Confining  Our  atten- 
tion here  lo  ornithoSm,  Cuvler's  aTTsngement  of  the  class 
Ava  is  now  seen  lo  Iw  pot  very  much  better  than  any  which 
it  sitperaeded.  But  thiivi^  is  gained  by  following  the  meihoih 
which  Cuvier  taught.  In  the  work  jost  mentioned  few  delails 
arc  given;  but  even  tbe'mon  clalKmte  classification  of  birds 
cnnlaiaeil  in  hti  Le^i^lfji^^iitHkemii^Jif  1805  is  based 
wholly  on  external  chiMtimt-  isliad  Men  lued  by  nearly 
all  his  prcdeceSiOts;  ta^  the  Rigne  Animal  of  1817,  when  he 
'  This  was  reprinted  M  (882  by  the  VVilluchby  Society. 

*  Datxtin's  nnftnisheH  Trailf  elemrnlaire  el  remplrt  a'omilMagir 
appeared  at  Paris  in  l-^o".  .it,.I  ihrri:foic  is  the  bst  o!  these  general 
woika  published  in  the  i -1  h  1  <  ut  iry 

*  A  MKCinct  notice  ol  the  uldi-r  wi>rks  on  orniihotomy  is  k'^'ci  by 
Profesior  Sclenka  in  tbe  introduction  to  that  portion  of  Dr  Bronn's 
X/oMca  mud  Orjuuntin  dti  Thcrreicki  rrlatin);  10  birds  (pp-  l-c)) 
published  in  1869:  and  Professor  Carus's  Cesclikhlt  dtr  ^odogit, 
pabliahcd  in  t&J3,  may  also  be  usefully  consulted  for  further  in- 
loraiation  on  thtaand  other  hcads- 

*Tbr  treatiaes  of  the  two  Bartholinis  and  Borrichiua  published 
at  CawahBgni  deserve  mention  if  only  to  record  the  activity  of 
Oanian  anaioquats  in  those  daya. 

*  It  had  no  effect  on  LrctpiSdc  «rba  to  the  foilonring  year  addird 


was  in  his  fullest  vigour,  afforded  not  the  least  evidence -tJwi 
he  had  ever  dissected  a  couple  cvcti  of  birds"  with  the  0j>^eCl 
of  dticrminiiig  iheir  relative  position  in  his  system,  ivhich'tMi 
as  before,  depended  wholly  on  the  configuraiion  oi  trilhii^^S 
and  IceL  But,  though  apparenily  without  such  a  kntavltte 
ol  the  anatomy  of  birds  as  would  enable  him  to  apply  it  t«Jn 
formation  of  that  natural  system  i\  hkli  he  v.as  fully  .awan!"Md 
yet  to  be  sought,  he  teems  lo  have  been  an  cxcellcut  judge  of 
the  characters  afiorded  by  the  bill  and  limbs,  and  the  use  he 
nude  of  them,  cou;Jed  with  the  extraordinary  rcpuiaiion  be 
acquired  on  other  grounds,  procured  for  his  system  the  adhesion 
for  many  yean  of  the  majority  of  ornilliolugists.'  ' 

Hitherto  mention  has  chiefly  been  made  of  works  on  genenl 
ornithology,  but  it  will  be  understood  that  these  were  largely  atdafl 
by  the  enterprise  of  travellers,  and  as  there  were  many  ol  them  wbO 

Eublished  their  narratives  in  separate  forms  their  contributions 
avc  to  be  considered.  Of  thu^e  ir  i\r  !ior.-  ilicn  the  first  to  be  here 
especially  named  is  Marsigli.  the  hlili  v  kime  of  whose  Danubiui 
PannonifB-Mysicus  is  devoted  u-  ihv  bir.l,  Ik  met  with  in  the  valley 
of  the  Daniil)c,  and  ap[*.irc[l  at  the  Ha^iiv  in  I7;5,  foll.mrd  ti-.  a 
!'>eneh  translation  in  1744.'  Most  of  the  many  inipils  viliijiii  l.iiin,ii  ui 
wdt  to  forcii;n  coiintrirs  ^iibmitled  their  (.liH.-o\  trii «  him,  but 
K.ihii,  |[,•^^-.■^]vist  and  (l^betk  piiLli.-hcd  scrur-itely  their  re-^T'dive 
iravi-ls  in  N'urth  Anitrii.i,  the  lj;vant  and  t.hina.'  The  inees^anl 
journeys  ol  Pallas  and  his  colleagues— Fall;.  Geotgi,  5.  G.  Cmt  lin, 
Gutdcnatldt,  Lepechin  and  others—in  the  exploration  of  the 
recently  extettded  Rus^n  empire  supplied  not  only  much  material 
to  the  Commeuloni  and  Acta  of  the  Academy  of  St  Pclcrslurg,  but 
more  that  is  to  be  found  in  tlurir  narraiivcB — all  of  it  being  ol  the 
highest  interest  to  students  of  Palaearciic  or  Ncarrtic  ornllholoe^ 
Neariy  the  whole  of  their  results,  it  may  here  be  said,  were  summed 
up  in  the  important  Zoopapkia  Rotso-Atialtca  of  the  first-iiamed 
naturalist,  which  saw  the  light  In  l8tl— the  year  of  its  author'a 
death— but,  owing  to  circunuianccs  o\-er  which  he  had  no  control, 
was  not  generally  accessible  till  twenty  years  later.  Of  still  wider 
interest  arc  the  accounts  of  Cook's  three  famous  voyages,  though 
unhapiMly  much  of  the  ioformatbn  Kilned  by  the  naturalists  whft 
aocompanicd  him  on  one  or  more  of  inem  seems  to  be  irretrievably 
tgu:,.  the  original  observations  of  the  elder  J-orster  uere  not  printed 
till  1844.  and  the  valuable  collection  of  7ool(if;ifal  dmivings  m.-ide 
by  the  younger  Forstcr  still  remain';  unpidilishod  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  several  accumis  by  Ji.hn  Whiii'.  Cullins,  PhitliK 
Hunter  and  others  ol  the  Lnloiiizjiion  of  New  bouih  Wales  al  Ih* 
end  ol  the  Inst  century  ou|.:lil  nni  tii  In:  ovrrl.n.il;td  by  any  .Australblt 
orniihol(>t;ist.  The  only  iiil(,rni.iiinn  al  tlit'i  period  on  lh\;  nrnilho- 
Ingy  of  South  Ami^rica  is  enniaineiJ  in  the  tiio  wurks  on  Chile  by 
Nlolina,  published  at  ftoln^na  in  177(1  and  17K3.  Jhf  tri\cN  ol 
Le  Vaillant  in  Sonth  Africa  having  been  complcled  it  r7'>5,  hi^  [^n  at 
OiMitux  d'A/ri'/ue  began  to  appear  in  Pans  in  1797;  bin  il  h.ud 
10  speak  properly  of  this  work,  for  several  of  the  species  dcscrit 
it  ate  certainly  not,  and  ni.'vtr  were  in  hiS jilMi' IlllUlWobiu 
country,  though  he  S'lmetimcs  gii/es  a  Iffy  *'iimSn'9^m'' 
stances  under  which  he  nb-^rved  them."  ,,,  '"  J"  ""'f^r 

From  travellers  who  employ  themselves  In  ClAWIU'tlKraUinatt 
of  any  distant  country  the  z<.'jloi;is[s  who  stay  M  ^HMPlKl  StlK^ 
those  of  their  own  dtstrici,  be  it  great  or  imali^  are  really  not  so 
much  divided  as  al  first  n)lghl  appear.  Both  may  well  be  named 
"  Faunists."  and  of  the  latter  there  were  not  a  tew  who  having 
turned  their  attention  more  or  less  to  ornithology  should  here  be 


id  he  pay  to  the  osteology  ol  birds  that, 
iile  (Jour,  dt  Fhysiqut,  xcij.  p,  167,  note), 


•So  little  regard 

acconling  lo  de  Ul:,  v  u<  j  .ijj-^m, 

the  skeleton  of  a  fowl  to  which  was  attached  the  hcaa  of  a  hornbiH 
was  for  a  long  time  exhibited  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Ana* 
tomy  at  Paris  I  Vet,  in  order  to  determine  the  difference  ol  •tntcluic 
in  their  orKans  of  voire,  Cuvier,  as  ho  savs  in  his  Lcfoiti  (iv.  ^b^f, 
disserted  innre  tlt.in  one  hundred  and  fifty  apccicB  of  birds.  Un« 
foniin^lely  f<ir  hini,  as  will  appear  in  the  Fa-<)uel,  It  seems  not  to 
havT:^  occurred  to  him  to  use  any  ol  the  results  he  obtained  as  the 
ba'iis  of  a  cLiisificaliiin. 

'  It  is  urnece55;iry  lo  enumerate  the  various  editions  of  the  Rtgne 
Animal.  Of  the  Knglish  tr.in'^lation*,  that  edited  by  Griffith*  and 
PidReon  is  the  most  complete.  The  O.ndthiolaricai  por^t)'  of  it 
contained  in  these  vohinu^s  received  HMM  Ma)t}c»tS  frowi  Jeh* 
(idward  Gray,  and  appeared  in  tfiJ9.      '  '         ■  ' 

'Though  much  later  in  d.iie.  the  /fa^jljg^IjlgfagltVIl  SWoWdto 
of  Tiller  and  Miiterraeher,  published  atWMnpmi  may  perka|ia 
be  here  most  conveniently  mentioned-     ■'^  i' '    •         ■  i-. 

•Th?  results  of  Forsk41>  travels  in  the  Levant,  nnbtidwd  after 
Ms  deatfi  by  Ntebuhr,  require  mention,  bnt  tbe'Oiwhgtety  they 
contain  is  bu[  scatit. 

**  It  has  been  charitably  sttggested  tlut.  Hi  coHectJon  and  ootei 
having  attffercd  shipwreck,  he  was  induced  to  supply  the  latter  Iroin 
hia  -memory  and  the  fombr  by  the  iWarM  iputwch  to  hrt 
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iBeBtiaaed,«BdftmtiMiiftliemRaenn*U.*t<oin  tjtt  biMfht 
out  M  Sandomink  the  Huleria  naluralu  turioM  rttni  Pelmiae,  to 
which  an  Atuluanuin  wat  pouhuniously  published  at  Daniig  in 
1742.  This  also  may  be  perhans  the  most  propCT  place  to  notice 
tbc  tfutorta  onuw  Hun^artat  <A  Cmsnger,  puUiiMd  at  Poscn  in 
■  79}.  In  1734  J  L  Frisch  began  the  bnc  Ktics  of  work*  on  the 
birds  of  Cerniany  with  which  the  lilcraiure  of  omilhotogy  it  co- 
riched.  by  hi*  VeriUtlu»/i  der  Vosel  TeuUcUands.  which  was  only 
completed  in  fjby  and.  its  coloured  pj^tci  proving  very  attractive, 
was  a^tn  issued  at  Berlin  in  tSly.  The  little  lly-sbeet  o(  Zorn' — 
for  it  u  tcarccty  more — on  the  birds  of  the  Hereynian  ForcM  made 
iu  appearance  at  Pappcnheim  in  1745.  In  1756  Kmner  puUishcd 
at  Vienna  a  modest  EUiukut  of  ihc  plant*  and  animals  of  Lower 
Austria,  and  I-  D.  Petersen  produced  at  Altona  in  1766  a  Vtrttichnw 
ballkiKker  Vigd:  while  in  1791  J.  B.  Fischer*  Vtrtu^h  tintr 
NaSuriesckKhte  von  Lntaad  appeared  at  Koniesbcrs*  next  year 
Ds&EKB  brouehi  out  at  Miuu  his  Bejtrat  air  Naturgtschuhu  der 
V6tel  Kurlcnai,  and  in  1704  Siemssen'*  uaodbuck  of  the  birds  of 
Mecklenburg  was  published  at  Rostocic  But  these  works,  locally 
useful  a*  they  may  have  been,  did  not  occupv  ihe  whole  attention 
of  German  omitholoitists.  for  in  1791  Bechstcin  reached  the  second 
votume  of  his  Crmetnnulziff  NaturftxktekU  Dntxhlandt,  treating 
of  the  bird*  of  that  couniiy,  which  coded  with  the  fourth  in  1795. 
Olthisanabridgcd  edition  by  the  umeol  Orniihoi<^stktt  7'okJm*- 
huik  appeared  in  1803  and  180J,  with  a  (uppkment  ia  iSts;  wbilc 
between  1805  and  1S09  a  fuHcr  edition  of  the  oricinal  was  Usucd 
Moreover  in  1795  J-  A.  Naumann  humbly  began  atCAtbena  tfeatise 
on  the  Urds  of  the  principality  of  Anhali,  which  on  Its  completion 
in  1804  was  found  to  have  iwotlcn  into  an  ornithology  of  northern 
Ccrmany  and  the  noichbouring  countries.  Eight  suppbmcnis  were 
wocessivcly  published  between  ISOJ  and  1817,  and  in  iSii  a  new 
edition  was  required  This  Natutftitkuklt  dtr  VStel  DeulscUandi, 
being  almost  wholly  rcwrilten  by  his  son  J  F  Naumann,  is  by  far 
the  best  thing  ol  ihc  bind  as  ycl  produced  in  any  cauntry.  The 
fulness  and  accuracy  ol  ihc  text,  combined  with  Ihe  ncai  beauty 
of  its  coloured  ptaics.  have  eooc  (ar  to  promote  the  study  ol  omitho- 
lo^  in  Germany,  and  white  cucntialiy  a  popular  work,  since  ti  is 
tuited  lo  the  comprehension  of  all  tcaoers.  ii  is  throughout  written 
with  a  simple  dignity  thai  commends  ii  lo  the  serious  and  scientific 
lis  twcllih  and  last  volume  was  puUishcd  id  1844— by  no  means 
too  long  a  pctiiid  for  so  ardiwus  and  Ivoncit  a  pcnormanct,  i  l  a 
supplement  was  bocun  in  1847,  but.  the  cdilor — or  ainhor  he 
may  be  fairly  callod — djing  in  1S57.  ihis  continmillon  iv.is  ,cd 
in  i860  by  the  joint  cffcns  of  J  ll  Bla^ius  and  Ur  L'.iIJjti!.,  In 
|S(K>  Borkhauscn  stiili  oihcrs  commenced  at  Darmstadl  a  Teuhikt 
Ornilholoiic  m  (oUli  which  a|y)CUFda(  iniernlstill  i&iaiaiidremaina 
uiiriniihrd,  though  a  rcisse  ot  tlw  pomoa  ptditimH  tdfelt  i^ace 
bctuccn  iSj7  and  IE41 

Other  European  counttic*.  though  not  quiie  m>  proIlRc  asCermaay, 
bore  some  ornithological  Iruil  ai  this  period;  but  in  all  southern 
Europe  only  lour  faunistic  products  can  be  named:  the  Sn^^io  di 
llsKi  fMJKWe  Brejiiana  ol  Pilaii,  published  at  Brcsria  in  17^; 
^  OrtHtoMfM  dctl'  Enrofia  mrndumate  of  Bernini,  publi-.l-"I  at 
numS  between  1773  and  1776:  the  UccMt  di  Sordetna  ol  Otti, 
published  at  Sassan  in  1776;  and  the  Remnua  cmilhelopa  of  Gilius, 
published  at  Rome  in  ini— the  tail  being  in  great  port  devoted  to 
pigeon*  and  poultry.  More  appeared  in  the  North,  for  in  1770 
Xltuterdam  sent  forth  the  bc([inning  of  Nozeman's  liederlandsche 
Yofflen,  a  fairly  illustrated  wurk  in  folio,  but  only  complclcd  by 
Hoottuyn  in  1829,  and  in  Scandinavia  moat  of  all  uas  done.  In 
1746  the  great  Linnaeus  had  produced  a  Fauna  SveeUa,  of  which  a 
second  edition  appeared  in  1761,  and  a  third,  revi^Ml  by  Retzius,  in 
1800.  In  1764  Brilnnich  published  at  CopenhaEcn  his  Orniikciojfa 
bortalit,  a  compendious  ski:u;li  of  tlic  birdi  ol  2IJ  the  cDumnes 
then  subject  to  the  Danish  crown.  At  the  same  place  appeared  in 
1767  Lean's  work,  Dt  Lappemibnt  FinmarcUae,  to  which  uunncrus 
contributed  conte  good  notes  on  the  ornithology  of  oorthcrn  Norway, 
and  at  Copenhagen  and  Leipzig  was  published  in  1780  the  i^taiia 
Croenlatuliai  of  Otho  Fabriciiu. 

Of  strictly  American  origin  can  here  be  cilcd  only  W.  Bartram's 
Traadi  Ihrotitk  North  and  Sculk  Carolina  and  B.5.  Barton's /Vatmnifi 
if  Iht  Natural  liitiory  of  Pciintyltamio,*  both  printed  at  Philadelphia, 
one  in  179'.  'he  other  in  1799;  but  J.  R.  Forstcr  published  a 
Calatotut  of  lie  AnimaU  cf  North  Ameru»  in  London  in  1771,  and 
the  following  year  described  in  the  PkilotopkUal  Traniactiont  a 
lew  birds  from  Hudson  Bay.'  A  greater  undertaking  was  Pcn- 
mA'tArUk  Zoeloty,  published  in  17RS,  with  a  supplement  in  17S7. 
The  scope  of  this  work  was  originallv  intended  to  be  limited  to 
North  America,  but  circumstances  induced  him  to  include  all  the 
species  of  Northern  Europe  and  Nonhcra  Asia,  and  though  not 
free  from  errors  it  I)  a  praiseworthy  perfarauncc.  A  secand  cditiini 
appeared  in  1793. 

The  ornithology  of  Britain  aaturaOy  demands  greater  atteatioo. 

'  Hii  earlier  work  under  the  title  of  PtHnMttbpc  can  hardly  be 

deemed  scientific. 

*  This  extremely  rare  book  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Willughby 
Society. 

^^oth  of  UuaetfcatiaeBbavealtabMorqirintadbytlKWillughby 


The  cartfesT  tin  of  ISrftith  bW*  we  umtm  b  llMt  civm  by  Memn 
in  his  Pinax  rtram  MolBPaftm  BrttomKonnw,  nnntcd  in  Londen 
in  1667.*  In  1677  Plot  published  hi*  Nalmral  Ilulory  of  Orfarditin. 
which  reached  a  second  edition  in  1705.  and  in  1M6  that  of  SUgmi- 
(Aire  A  similar  work  on  /.ONCorAtre,  CiberAfrewd  A« /eat  waiKot 
out  in  1700  by  Leigh,  and  one  on  CvrmBoU  by  Borlase  in  1758 — all 
these  four  being  printed  at  Oxford.  In  17M  appeared  PcnnaM's 
BrUiih  Zoeloty,  *  wcll-illnstrated  folio,  of  which  a  MCond  ediiios  in 
octavo  was  published  in  176S,  and  coosideiable  additions  (formiiv 
the  nominally  third  editioo)  is  1770,  while  in  1777  there  wov  two 
issues,  one  in  octavo,  the  other  in  quarto,  each  called  the  foonh 
edition.  In  1811,  kmg  after  the  author's  death,  another  edition  «a* 
printed,  of  which  his  son-in-law  Hanmcr  was  the  reputed  editor,  but 
be  received  much  assistance  from  Latham,  and  through  carelc«ae« 
many  of  the  additions  herein  made  have  often  been  ascribed  to 
Pennant.  In  17G9  Berkenhout  gave  10  the  world  his  Otultiu*  if 
Iht  Natml  Hillary  ef  Crtal  Bnlaim  and  Irdamd,  which  rcappcartd 
under  the  title  of  Synepti*  of  the  same  in  1795.  Tunnall's  Otwtfib- 
f«t*a  Brtlamniai,  which  appeared  in  1771.  is  little  more  than  a  list  of 
names.*  Hayes's  Nalurat  Hittory  of  Brituk  Birdi,  a  folio  with  forty 
plates,  appeared  between  1771  and  177$.  but  was  of  no  scientibc 
vahic.  In  1781  Nash*s  IKoreMCenttre  included  a  few  omtthokikal 
Botices:  and  Walcott  in  1789  published  an  iUuuraicd  Synoftis 
ef  British  Birdt,  coloured  copies  of  vUdi  are  me.  Simultancousiy 
WUtam  Lewin  be|pn  hla  seven  quarto  volunin  on  the  Birdi  af 
Creel  Brtlaim,  a  reusue  hi  eight  volumes  foUowinr  between  1795 
andiSot.  Inf79ij  HeyAamaddedtoHutchins'sCamfarfawdaiMl 
of  birds  of  that  ooumy,  whilst  in  the  same  year  began  Thomaa 
Lord's  valueless  Aitir*  Trnf  Sytlam  of  Onuhciaty,  the  tcs«  of  wUdi 
was  written  or  corrected  by  Dr  Doprcc,  and  in  1794  DuiovM  l*e^ 
a  History  a]  Bntiih  Btrdi  which  was  only  finished  in  -  ^ 
1819— the  earlier  portion  banc  reissued  about  the  same 
lim&  Bolton'*  //ormoaia  rurtuii,  an  account  of  Britidi  sof^-bink, 
6r*t  appeared  betweeo  1794  and  1796,  but  subsequcat  editions 
appeared  up  to  1846. 

All  the  foregoing  pubHcaiions  yield  in  importance  to  two  that 
remain  to  be  mentioned,  a  notice  of  whidi  will  fitly  ctmcludc  thb 

Cirt  of  oar  subject.  In  1767  Fvtinant,  several  ot  wIkmc  works 
ave  already  been  named,  entered  into  correqiottdenoe  with  Gilfacrt 
White,  tecetving  from  him  much  information,  almost  wholly  drawn 
from  his  own  observation,  for  the  succeeding  editions  of  the  Brtlui 
Zoology.  In  17O9  White  bciran  exchanging  letters  of  a  nmilar 
character  with  Banington.  The  epistolary  intermunw  with  the 
former  continued  ontii  ij9o  and  with  the  latter  until  17S7.  In 
1789  White'*  share  of  the  correspondence,  together  with  soaoe 
nisceUaneoas  matter,  was  published  as  Tke  Natmral  History  ^ 
Seftsnw— from  the  name  of  the  village  in  which  be  liiTd-  Obsa-va> 
tioas  oa  birds  form  the  principal  though  by  no  means  the  whole 
theme  of  this  book,  which  may  be  safely  said  to  have  done  more  to 

firomote  a  love  of  orr:ithology  in  England  than  any  other  work 
hat  has  been  written,  nay  more  than  all  the  other  works  (oaccpc 
one  next  to  be  mentioned)  put  tMclher.  It  ha*  passed  through  a 
(ar  greater  number  of  editiocia  than  any  other  work  on  natural 
history  in  the  whole  world,  and  ha*  become  emphatically  an  Edgliih 
cbmic— the  graceful  umplicjty  of  ita  style,  the  elevatinf  tone  di  it> 
tfitni.  and  the  sympathetic  chords  it  stnfcH  mmmincWdiiy  it  to 
every  lover  ot  Nature,  while  the  Kverely  icienilbc  reader  cn 
scarcely  6nd  an  error  in  any  staieiaent  it  contains,  whether  €i 
matter  of  fact  or  opinion.  It  is  almost  certain  that  mote  than  half 
the  cooli^sts  of  the  British  Islands  for  many  years  past  have  been 
infected  with  their  love  of  the  study  of  Gilbert  White;  and  it  can 
haittly  be  supposed  that  Ms  influence  will  cease. 

The  other  work  to  the  importance  of  which  on  omitholoey  ia 
England  allusion  has  been  made  is  Bewick's  Uiitory  of  flrtfuk  Binli. 
The  first  volume  tA  this,  containing  the  land-birds,  appeared  in 
1797' — the  text  bring,  ll  is  understood,  by  Bcilby — the  second, 
containing  the  water-birds,  in  1804.  The  woodcuta  illuaurating  thi* 
work  are  generally  of  iDrpDssin^  excellence,  and  it  takca  rank  in 
the  category  of  artistic  publication*.  Fully  admitting  the  eatfs* 
ordinary  execution  of  the  eneraWncs,  every  oniitho1t>gist  may 
perceive  that  as  portraits  of  the  birds  tlicy  are  ol  very  unequal  merit. 
Some  of  the  figures  were  drawn  from  Muffed  specimens,  and  arcord- 
iogly  perpetuate  all  the  imperfcrtian*  of  the  orqiiBal:  others 
represent  ipcciea  witfa  the  appearaaea  of  wbidi  the  artiit  m>  not 


*In  thb  year  then  were  two  hMiea  of  thb  book;  one,  MnrinaMy 
a  second  edition,  only  differ*  fRMn  the  Urat  in  having  a  new  title- 
pa^.  No  real  second  edition  ever  appeared,  but  ia  antiripotioa 
of  It  Sir  Thomas  Browne  prnnred  In  or  about  1671  (?}hlft**  Account 
of  Birds  found  Jn  N(»folk."'of  which  the  draft,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  printed  in  his  collected  work*  by  Wilkin  b  1835. 
If  a  (air  copy  was  ever  matle  hs  resting-place  is  unknown. 

*  It  has  beeo  republi^ed  by  the  Wllloghby  Society. 

•There  were  two  issues — vii^ually  two  editions — of  this  with  the 
same  date  on  the  title-patte.  though  one  of  them  is  said  not  to  have 
been  published  till  the  loilowing  year.  Among  leveral  other  rndtrn 
this  may  be  recognized  by  the  woodcut  of  the  "  sea  eagle  "  ai  poge  1 1. 
bearing  at  Its  base  the  inscriptioD  "W>-clifre.  1791."  and  by  the 
additional  mi^rini  on  page  145  of  SakauMat  far  Sirlaswsrfaa, 
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fumUar,  ud  thman  dlher  wMtinc  In  c9q>teirfOB  or  «e  caricatoita 
but  thorn  that  were  dnwn  fmm  Hve  bnda,  or  represent  spedet 
«4uch  be  kaew  in  lif^  «n  wMtby  of  all  praite.  It  U  wdl  known 
tbat  the  eailier  editions  <i  thk  worit,  etpedally  U  they  be  upon 
lu»  pi^wfi  comnaad  extnvaMnt  pfkea;  but  U>  reality  the 
copM  on  mailer  paper  «n  now  the  nrer,  for  the  Rock  of  (hem  bat 
been  CDnaamed  m  nuiaerles  and  echoalroaiiHL  where  tbev  have 
bm  torn  up  or  worn  out  with  incetaant  ute.  Monover,  whatever 
the  loven  of  the  fine  ana  may  ny,  it  it  neaily  eertaia  that  the 
"  Bewick  O^tector "  it  mittakea  u  attaditng  to  hi(h  a  value  to 
tbete  old  ediiionB,  for  owing  to  the  want  o(  ihill  in  printing— in- 
different ink  being  cqiccially  aadgned  at  one  cause — many  of  the 
eariief  issuti  fail  to  ahow  the  moti  delicate  touches  of  the  enRraver, 
whkhlhe  increased  care  bestowed  upon  the  edition  of  18^7  (published 
under  the  supervision  of  John  Hancock)  has  revealed — though  it 
mutt  be  admitted  that  certain  blockt  have  suffered  from  wear  of 
the  presB  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  more  producing  the  effect 
intended.  Of  the  text  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  respectable,  but  no 
more. 

The  existence  of  these  two  worits  explains  the  widely-spread  taste 
(or  onithokigy  in  England,  which  it  to  forrigneri  to  puzding,  aod 
the  zeal— not  alwayt  according  to  knowledge,  but  occatiooally 
teaching  to  terious  ttudy — with  which  that  taste  it  puraied. 

Ornithology  in  the  i<>lk  Centttry. 

On  reviewing  the  progress  ot  oroitbolosy  ^iKt  the  end  of 
the  iStb  century,  the  first  thing  that  will  strike  its  ii  the  feet 
that  general  works,  though  ttill  undertaken,  have  become 

proportionally  fewer,  while  special  voils,  whether  relating 
to  the  omlthic  portion  of  the  fauna  of  any  parlicuLir  country, 
or  limited  to  certain  groups  ol  birds— works  to  which  the  nute 
td  **  Uoaognqdi "  has  become  wholly  lesttictcd— hsvs  become 
far  more  numerous.  Anotbet  change  has  come  over  the  condE- 
lioQ  of  ornithology,  as  of  kindred  sciences,  induced  by  the 
maltiplkation  of  learned  societies  which  issue  publications  as 
mH  as  of  periodicato  of  greater  or  less  scientific  pretension. 
A  number  of  these  must  necessarily  be  left  unnoticed  here. 
Still  ft  seems  advisable  to  furnish  some  connected  accoiut  of 
the  progress  made  in  the  ornithological  knowledge  of  the  British 
Islands  and  those  parts  of  the  European  continent  which  Ue 
nearest  to  them  or  are  most  commonly  sought  by  travellers, 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
South  Africa,  India,  together  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  more  important  monographs  will  usually  be  found  dted 
in  the  separate  articles  on  birds  contained  in  this  work,  though 
some,  by  reason  of  changed,  views  of  classification,  have  for 
practical  purposes  to  be  regarded  now  as  general  woi^ 

It  win  pe^aps  be  most  convenient  to  begta  by  mentioaing^ome 
of  these  last,  and  in  particular  a  number  of  them  which  appeitfcd  at 
r  "--  ^Ti9veiyearlyinthei9thcentury.  First inordcroltbcm 
it  the  Ilisloirt  nalarelU  d'wne  fcrlit  d'oisemix  wtaerttat  tt 
rartt  dt  FAmfriqve et  dct  tnies,  a  folio  volume'  published 
in  1801  by  Le  Valiant.  This  is  devoted  to  the  very  distinct  and  not 
nenrly-allied  gnwpt  of  hornbills  and  of  birds  which  for  want  of 
a  better  name  we  must  call  "  Chatterers,"  and  b  illustrated,  like 
tboae  worki  of  which  a  notice  immediately  folktws,  by  coloured 
plates,  done  in  what  was  then  cofisiderrd  to  be  the  highest  style  of 
art  and  by  the  best  draughtsmen  procurable.  The  fiist  volume  of  a 
Uiitoirt  malvdie  det  perroqiua,  a  companion  ivr.rk  Iiy  the  ^,'me 
author,  appeared  in  the  same  year,  and  is  truly  n  n!'jv/>i:r.ii,li,  tirice 
the  patrott  constitute  a  family  of  birds  so  natui  i'ly  slmu'I  Injm 
all  others  that  there  has  rarely  been  anything  uonlnuniltrl  v,  iih 
thwii-  The  second  volume  came  out  in  [S05,  a  third  \7as 
issued  in  1837-18^  long  after  the  death  of  itspivlr-irt^mr'i  aiitlior, 
by  Bouriot  St-Huaire.  Between  1803  and  i8o(>  I.c  \'aill,int  also 
published  in  just  the  same  style  two  volumes  with  xht  titk'  or  IlislciTe 
mUurdU  det  oi$eakx  de  Paradii  el  dn  rolUeri,  d--  cflle  iei 

tncatu  tt  des  barbtis,  an  assemblage  of  forms,  Wjiivu.  n.i^djjnf^ijus 
as  it  is,  was  surpassed  in  incongruity  by  a  fourth  work  on  the  same 
scale,  the  Sistoire  natuniU  dei  pnmeropt  et  da  lutpieri,  dti 
eoiaviKmu  tt  ditt  ionracoi.  for  herein  are  found  jays,  waxwingt, 
the  cock-of-the-rock  {Rutncola).  and  what  not  besides.  The  platet 
in  thit  last  are  by  Barraband,  for  many  years  rezarded  as  the  per- 
fection of  ornithological  artists,  and  indeed  the  ttguFCt.  when  tnev 
happen  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  lite,  are  not  bad;  but  hit  skill 
was  quite  uruble  to  vivify  the  preserved  specimena  contained^in 
museums,  and  when  he  had  only  theae  at  lubjectt  he  timply  copaed 
the  distortiont  of  the  >*  bint-stnffer."  The  following  year,  1808, 
bdng  akjed  by  Teninnnck  of  Amtterdam,  of  whose  son  we  shall 
presently  bear  more,  Le  Vaillant  brought  out  the  sixth  volume  of 


■Thb  It  etpecially  tdiacrvable  in  the  figures  of  the  birds  of  prey. 
■  There  is  aba  an  issue  ol  this,  as  of  the  same  awthor't  other  works, 
fln  biie  quarto  papaiv 
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hbOuMMtd'J/rifiw,  already  mentioned.  FrMirmonvoIumesof  Aia 
work  were  promised;  but  the  means  of  executing  them  were  denial 
to  htm,  ana,  though  he  lived  untd  1834,  hit  pubbations  ceased, 

A  nmllar  series  of  works  was  proiected  and  begun  about  the 
tame  time  at  that  of  Le  VaUlant  by  Andebert  and  Vieillot,  though 
the  former,  who  wa*  by  prafeteion  a  painter  and  illuittated  ■ 
the  woik,  wat  already  dead  more  than  a  year  before  the    'J"l  " 
appearance  of  the  two  votumea,  bearing  date  1803,  and  S!^* 
entitled  Oiieaux  dorls  ou  i  reJUls  tnilcUliques,  ilic  cflect 
of  tlic  plalea  in  which  he  sought  to  hpignlcn  by  llic  lavish  use  of 

Jilrlina.  The  fir-t  ^clMmp  cortdiiiis  the  "  ('i.libns,  Oiaeaux-mouchcs 
3' aiLi.iri  ct  I'riiui' rn;- .,"  \\:-.-  ;i.Lii:i'l  ihi-  "  Grimpercaui '"  and 
DiLi-.L'.n  (k'  I'.ir.i'i!^-,  " — j-i'iTii  i  lii.ir;-  n  ilich  <rl  all  the  laws  of  ^stern- 
al ir.  niL'thr.'I  :ii  li.inre.  I  ii?  tull(ijf;ue.  Vitillut,  broughl  out  in  1805 
a  !li\fii!rc  nalureUe  desflus  bstiux  chnnlcurs  ik  la  Zone  Tgtride  with 
fi(;ur-j5  by  LirKlnis  "I  Iropiiial  finchts,  groslH'.iks,  biintiri;a  and 
otK'.c  lunl-billt-d  birds;  and  in  1807  two  volumes  0/  a  ijistoire 
nC-jrAlc  des  oisi-aax  dc  I'Amirique  septrnliionaU,  witliDiiI,  hrnvt-viT, 
paying  much  atltntion  to  the  limits  commonly  absii;in^l  by  r.r'i- 
gt.iphi-rs  to  tliai  part  of  the  world.  In  1805  Ansdinc  Di,-:im.iri.ti 
published  a  Jliiloire  naturtUe  rfw  lan^aras,  drs  "'"""^i"' oesroartti 
el  des  lodiirs,  which,  though  btlonging  to  the  same 
category  as  all  the  former,  differs  from  them  in  its  more  scientific 
treatment  of  the  subiects  to  which  it  refers;  and,  in  1808,  K.  J. 
Teinminck,  whose  father's  aid  to  Le  Vaillant  has  already 
been  noticed,  brought  out  at  Paris  a  HUloire  naivreUt 
da  Mgrw  illuatialcd  bv  Madame  Knip,  who  had  drawn  the  pbtea 
for  ttacoareM'a  volump.* 

Snce  we  hkve  begun  by  conaldcring  these  large  illustrated  worita 
in  whidi  the  text  is  made  subservient  to  the  coloured  plates,  it  may 
be  coBVeiiltBt  to  continue  our  notice  of  tuch  others  ot  tindlar 
character  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  mention  here,  though  theiAy 
we  shall  be  led  somewhat  far  a^cld.  Most  o(  them  arc  but  Iiixurio^, 
and  there  is  some  degree  of  truth  in  the  remark  of  .'Vntlre.is  Warner 
in  his  Report  en  the  Progress  oj  Zoology  far  I'^-IJ,  drawn  up  fi)r  the 
Rav  Society  (p.  60),  tbat  they  "  arc  not  aiiipicd  for  the  ixiension 
and  prornolion  of  science,  but  must  inevitably,  on  account  of  their 
ufincccssary  co^llineaSi  constantly  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of 
naturalists  who  arc  able  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  and  they  thus 
enrich  ornithology  only  to  its  ultimate  injury."  Earliest  in  date 
as  it  is  greatest  in  bulk  Btand8_  Audubon's  Bird^  of  j.^^,. 
America  in  four  volumes,  containing  four  hundred  and 
thirty-live  plates,  of  which  the  first  part  appc.itcl  in  London  in  1817 
and  the  last  in  1838.  It  does  not  si-cni  to  have  been  the  author's 
original  intctition  10  ptiblish  any  litlcrprcss  to  ihls  enormous  work, 
bill  10  lot  the  plates  1(^11  ihcir  oivEi  siury.  thcM]j;li  finally,  wilti  the 
atHi>.laiKC.  a^  is  now  known,  of  W  illiam  iVlac^illivr.iy,  a  tc\t,  011  tlie 
wholo  more  than  respectable,  w.i^  pruducrd  in  five  large  MMira, 
ocr.iMjs  under  (he  title  of  Orn-.'.i:o!i.'i_tctil  Biography,  of  a^^T 
wlii.-li  more  will  be  said  in  the  snpiel.  AuJ  iibon  has  oeen 
gr.7:uly  iMolk-d  as  an  ornithological  artist;  but  he  was  far  too  much 
addicted  to  representinR  hissubiects  in  violent  action  and  in  postures 
that  outrage  nature,  while  his  dratring  is  very  frequently  defective.* 
In  iS<j6  D.  C.  Elliot  bey.in,  and  in  1869  finished,  a  sequel 
to  Audubon's  grc.u  u.  .1-  in  iv,"  volnntcs,  on  the  same 
scale— nu  Nem  and  L.;..u;u  ^-..j,i,Med  Species  of  iht  Birit  Of  Ntrlk 
America,  containing  life-siie  figures  of  all  tluMe  which  had  bees 
added  to  its  fauna  smcc  the  completion  of  the  former. 

In  1830  John  Edward  Gray  commenced  the  IBustraHmt  of 
Indian  Zoology,  a  aeries  of  plates  of  vertebrated  a"i™'l^~-v.-* 
but  mostly  3  birds,  from  drawings,  it  is  believed  hy  w^^-Mft 
native  artists  in  the  collection  of  General  Hatdwicke,  . 
whose  name  is  therefore  associated  with  the  work.  Saentific 

names  are  asstgnnl  to  the  species  figured;  but  no  text  ,  

was  ever  supplied.    In  1832  Edward  Lear,  afterwards 
well  known  as  a  humorist,  brought  out  hit  lUustralioBf  of  the  FamOy 
of  PsitlacidM,  a  volume  which  deserves  especial  notice  from  the 
extreme  fidelity  to  nature  and  -the  great  artistic  skill  with  which 
the  figures  were  executed. 

This  same  year  (1833)  saw  the  bc^nning  of  the  nuirvcllous  ^n<* 
of  illustrated  ornithological  works  by  which  the  name  dl  John 
Gould  is  likely  to  be  alwayi  remembered.  A  Cmlury  of 
Birds  from  the  Himalaya  Uounlaina  wat  followed  by  Tit 


■Tnnminck  tubtequently  reproduced,  with  many  additions,  the 
text  of  this  voluate  in  hit  Htiloat  natmdU  da  pifimt  tt  da  laUiHO' 
(to,  publishedat  Amsterdam  b  1813-1S15,  iajvolt.  8vo.  Between 
iS^a  and  1 848  M.  Florent-Provost  brought  out  at  Paris  a  funbcr  act 
of  illustrations  of  pigeons  by  Mme  iCnip, 

*  On  the  completion  of  these  two  works,  for  they  mutt  be  regarded 
as  distinct,  an  octavo  editkin  in  seven  volumes  under  the  title  ol 
The  Birdt  of  Amerita  wat  published  in  1840-1814.  In  this  the  large 
plates  were  reduced  by  means  ot  the  eomera  t«cida,tite  text  was 
revised,  and  the  whole  syttcmatically  arranged.  Other  repnnis 
have  tinee  been  issued,  but  they  are  vastly  inferior  both  in  executran 
and  value.  A  sequel  to  the  octavo  Birds  of  America,  corresponding 
with  it  in  form,  was  brought  out  in  1853-1855  by  Cassin  aA  lUuiIra^ 
titms  ^  lh»  Birdt  if  Cal^mmh  Tttat,  OreffOt,  BritiA  and  Rttssia* 
Amtnsa.  2a 
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Birit  oj  Eiro^  in  five  votumea,  pubUihed  between  1833  mod  1837, 
while  in  the  inttrim  (i8u)  appeared  A  itonopapk  ej  lie  Jiam- 
pkaitidae,  ol  which  a  Mcond  editun  was  lome  year*  later  called  for, 
then  the  letmes  avium,  Ol  which  duly  two  Muta  wen  publiihed 
(1837-1838),  and  A  Memapaph  ^Ikd  TropmidM  (1838),  which  eln 
reached  a  Mcond  cditioo.  Suling  in  1838  for  New  South  Wale*, 
on  hie  return  in  1840  he  at  boce  commenced  the  sjreatcet  of  all  hii 
works.  Tie  Birds  of  AMtratia,  which  waa  finiibod  u  1S48  in  aevcn 
votumes,  to  which  eevcral  supplementary  parta,  formins  another 
volume,  were  tubiequently  added.  In  1B49  he  bmn  A  MMOpath 
^  JA(  Troekitidat  or  Humrnint-birds  cxteading  to  five  votumea,  the 
iaat  of  which  appeared  in  1861,  and  was  followed  by  a  lupplement 
by  Mr  Salvin.  A  ISonepaPk  of  the  Odotitopkorinae  or  Paifridps 
if  Amerua  (1S50);  TiU  Birdi  of  Aiia,  in  seven  volumes,  the  last 
completed  by  Mr  Sharpe  (1850-1883);  The  Btrdi  of  Great  Brilai», 
in  five  volumes  (1863-187^);  and  The  Birds  of  Nob  Guinea,  begun  in 
1875,  and,  after  the  auuioi's  death  in  1881,  undertalcen  by  Mr 
Sharpe,  maLe  up  the  wonderful  tale  consisting  of  more  than  forty 
folio  volumes,  and  containing  more  than  ihiee  thousand  coloured 
platea.  The  earlier  of  these  work*  were  illustrated  by_  Mrs  Gould, 
and  the  figure*  in  them  are  fairly  good;  but  thoae  in  the  later, 
except  when  (as  be  occasionally  did)  tie  secured  the  service*  of  Mr 
Wolf,  are  not  so  much  to  be  comoKndcd.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a 
smoothncM  and  finish  about  them  not  often  seen  elsewhere;  but, 
as  though  to  avoid  the  exaggerations  of  Audubon,  Could  usually 
adopteathe  tamest  of  attitude*  in  which  to  represent  hi*  wibjects, 
whereby  expression  a*  well  aa  vivacity  ia  wanting>  Moreover,  both 
in  drawing  and  in  colouring  there  b  licqueotly  much  that  i*  untrue 
to  nature,  so  that  it  ha*  not  uooommonly  happened  for  them  to  fail 
in  the  chief  object  of  all  xodosical  platei,_tbat  of  aflording  sure 
Riean*  tJ  rccoBniiing  •pcdncna  on  comparisbn.  In  estimating  the 
letterpress,  which  wa*  avowedly  held  to  be  of  lecondaiy  importance 
to  the  plates,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  to  ensure  tne  success  of 
his  works,  it  had  to  be  written  to  suit  a  vcrj^  peculiarly  composed 
body  of  subscribers.  Nevertheless  a  scientific  character  was  so 
adroitly  assumed  that  scientific  men — some  of  them  even  omitholor 
gists — nave  thence  bccrt'lcd  to  believe  the  text  had  a  scientific 
value,  and  that  of  a  high  class.  However,  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career.  Could  consulted  the  con- 
veiucnce  of  working  ornithologists  by  almost  invariably  rdraining 
from  including  in  his  folio  works  the  technical  description  of  any  new 
■pecica  without  first  publishing  it  in  some  journal  of  comparatively 
easy  aocc**. 

An  ambitioils  attempt  to  produce  in  Kigland  a  general  aenes  of 
coloured  plates  on  a  large  scale  was  Louis  Frascr's  Zoolofia  Typiea, 
-  the  first  part  of  which  bears  date  1841-18^.  Other* 

appeared  at  irregubr  intervals  until  1849,  when  the  work, 
which  seems  never  to  have  received  the  support  it  deserved,  was 
discontinued.  _  The  seventy  plates  (forty-six  of  which  represent 
birds)  compoting,  with  some  explanatory  Ictterpmij  the  volume, 
are  by  C.  Cousens  and  H.  N.  Turner    the  latter  (as  his  publications 

Crovc)  a  iDoIiK;ist  of  much  promise,  who  in  1851  died,  a  victim  to 
i*  own  leal  for  investigation,  of  a  wound  received  in  diseccting. 
The  chief  object  of  the  auttior,  who  had  been  naturalist  to  the  Niger. 
Expeditkm,  and  dtrator  to  the  Muieiun  of  the  Zoolo^cal  Society 
of  LondoB,  was  to  figure  the  animals  contained  In  it*  gardens  or 
described  in  iu  Proatdints,  which  until  the  year  1S48  were  oot 
iUustnted. 

The  publkation  of  the  Zoolontat  Shelehe*  of  Joseph  Wolf,  from 
animal*  In  tlic  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  wa* 
„  begun  about  1855,  with  a  brief  text  fay  D.  W.  Mitchell,  at 
that  time  the  Society's  secretary,  in  illustration  of  them. 
After  his  death  in  tSff)i  the  explanatory  letterpress  was  rewritten 
by  P.  L.  Sdater,  hu  successor  in  that  office,  and  a  volume  was 
eomplrtcd  in  1861.  Upon  thu  a  second  series  was  commenced, 
MXl  brought  to  an  end  in  1S6S.  Though  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  species  of  birds  are  figured  m  this  magnificent  work 
heventeen  only  in  the  firtt  teries  and  twenty-two  in  the  second). 
It  must  be  mentioned  here,  for  their  likenesses  are  so  admirably 
executed  a*  to  place  it  in  regard  to  ornithological  portraiture  at  the 
head  of  all  others.  Then  is  not  a  shigle  pUlc  that  is  unworthy  of 
the  greatest  of  ill  animal  painters. 

Proceeding  to  illustrated  works  generally  of  leas  pretentious  die. 
but  of  greater  omilhological  utility  than  the  books  last  mentioned, 
which  are  fitter  for  the  drawing-room  than  the  study,  we  next  have 
to  consider  some  in  which  the  test  is  not  wholly  subordinated  to  the 
platea.  though  the  latter  tiill  form  a  conspicnous  feature  of  the 
publication.  First  of  these  in  pmnt  of  time  as  well  as  in  imponance 
u  the  Notmtau  tteueit  des  plaiuhes  ealorUn  ioisiaM  of  Temmindc 

 1  and  Langier.  intended  as  a  (cqnd  to  tht  Plamdtu  «»- 

r;?*^  ImmaOtt  nf  D'Aobenton  bcfon  niiced,  and  fikn  that 
worit  iiMied  both  in  fotio  and  qaano  (iift  Tha  6rst 
ponun  of  this  was  published  at  nria  in  l&W,  and  of  it» 
one  hundred  and  two  litnuMt,  which  appeared  witli  great  infr 
giilarity  (Ibis.  1868,  p.  mo),  the  last  was  isaned  in  i6]9>  containing 
Me  tiilea  of  the  five  volumes  thu  the  whole  forma,  together  wirii  a 
"  Tabkaa  m6thodHiue  "  which  but  indifferently  aervea  the  porpoae 
of  an  index.  There  are  six  hundml  ptatca,  but  the  exact  number 
of  apeciea  igurad  (which  has  been  computed  at  mx  bundled  and 
sisty-oocl  is  not  BO  enaOy  kacettainsd.   Ccnaially  iba  auttfact  «( 


V'KlBaU 


ea.  li  li.is  l,-iti.TprL-.-,i  [n  rorrc^pnnd,  liiir  in  winif  ra-^-s  iliis  is 

WtnMi'.:.  uhili.-  on  lb'.-  oiKiT  )i:ind  iltatriuti on*  of  sinvics  not  ftguied 
aty  im.i-iun.iDy  i ii! rinl(ji id,  diiii  u.su.illy  oh .irialioni  on  the  dit- 
tribuLiun  and  (uii^irutliuii  ul  ejih  genus  or  group  are  addtxj.  The 
plates,  which  bhow  no  improvement  in  execution  on  those  of  Maninci, 
are  after  drawings  by  Huct  and  Pretre,  (he  formeT  being  perhaps 
the  less  bad  draughtsman  of  ihc  two,  for  he  aeema  to  have  had  an 
idea  of  what  a  bird  when  alive  look*  like,  though  he  was  not  afak 
to  give  his  figures  anv  vitality^  while  the  latter  umply  deiiiaeaied 
the  stiff  and  dishevelled  specimena  from  museum  shelves.  St3) 
the  colouring  is  pretty  well  done,  and  experience  has  proved  thai 
generally  speakins  there  i*  not  much  difnculty  in  recognizing  the 
■pci'ics  represented.  Theletlerprcssiscommonlv  limited  to  technical 
aetaili,  and  ia  not  always  accurate:  but  it  b  of  its  kind  useful,  for 
in  genera]  knowladge  ol  the  oulbiije  of  birds  Tcmminck  probably 
■urpaised  any  of  Ua  concemporarics.  The  "  Tableau  m£tlwdMiMe 
ofli  r .  .1  mnvmient  concordance  of  the  old  Ptatttha  mlawiwJii  j 
its  -<  .mil  isarranged  af(ertbe8yatemactfMth,byTe 
in  I  .  r,r  \  liime  of  the  second  edition  of  hia  ATh" 
of  i<  \<v.  Ii  ^'lnK.'Ihing  must  presently  be  said. 

1  III.'  CiiL-nf  d(s  oiseavx,  ii  riv.1I  work,  with  platca  by  Oudat^ 
sei'iiii  to  h.ive  Ufn  boi;iin  iinm«liaT' ly  .ifter  the  FonzKT-  TW 
or^innl  projcLt  was  ap[tirently  Iti  v^wc  a,  figure  and  — 
deK:ription  of  eviTy  s|>ci  of  tiitil;  Lm  that  was  soon  """r- 
found  to  be  imp'i^aililt' ;  .md,  whun  aix  p.irts  had  been  with 
text  by  some  unrMiriLd  aullior,  llir  jiilii-iTif  wai  lit.iiijht  hIiIuh 
priL-tic^iMf  linil'-,  .iiirl  {h<-  wtiiiTiK  of  ilit-  lodtrii 
eniruitcd  <.■>  \  n  111  il,  \\lio,  prottitdinE  on  a  sv 
plan,  perfurnicd  liis  task  very  creditably,  completing  the  noik. 
which  forms  two  quarto  volumea,  in  1825,  the  origiiUl  text  and 
fifty-seven  plate*  being  relegated  to  the  cm  of  the  second  voluM 
aa  a  sup^plement.  His  portion  ia  illDstnted  by  two  hundred  aiA 
ninety-nine  coloured  plates  that,  wretched  as  they  are,  haw  btiEn 
continually  reproduced  in  various  text-books — a  fact  posaiUy  due 
to  [heir  subjects  having  been  judiciously  selected.  It  is  a  traoition 
that,  this  work  not  being  favourably  regarded  bv  the  autb^liB 
of  ilu'  Paris  Museum,  iLi  dnHtghtsman  and  aittnor  wen  reluaM 
ck^vr  aci;esB  to  the  specimen*  required,  andhad  todnwaaddeacHbg 
theni  through  the  ^aaa  as  th^  stood  on  (he  shelves  of  the  nacs 

In  i6j5  Jardine  «nd  Selby  btyan  a  mHi-s  of  IBuslratims  ^ 
Ornithology,  the  sevenl  partsM  which  aiiiH-arcl  at  lonR  and  imgular 
intc  rv-.ds  so  th:it  It  was  not  until  1839  that  ihipc  volumes  ^_(,_, 
co:i:,iinj!ii;  onu  hunrlri-d  and  fifty  plates  were  completed.  "^TZI^ 
Till  n  iliLy  M-t  jbijiii  a  Second  Scries,  which,  forming  a 
Millie  vijlunie  «ilh  lilty-lhrec  pl.ui's  w.-"i  tiiiifihcd  in  I843.  These 
auiliors,  ln'inK  /ealijus  ,1  iilUmm  ir  n.-'  -,  w  ■■r<'  I  lit  ir  own  draugbtsmea 
to  the  extent  i-von  .)f  11: li. 1 1 <!i ; ili.-  Iviin-s.  In  iBaB  JamcS 
WiUin  (.-iKilinr  i.f  [lie  arlitle  Oriiiili- il-jny  in  Ilic  7lh  and  un«a. 
8tli  .iliti.iiis  of  Ihe  prt^eiit  worl.)  lH>v;an,  under  ilie  lillc 
of  l!::<.:ri;li,!::^  of  /.'"/I'-uy.  the  pLblicjtion  ol  a  Biiie,  of  hi^  owB 
drmiiij;*  (uhiili  hu  did  not,  howoviT,  himself  rni;r.iM  )  iiilh  lurrc- 
apiiridiiig  letlerprcf.!!.  Of  the  ^hi^ry■^■i'c  pi  iti  -.  illn'.uu.Tit'  ihia 
volnnie,  3  small  folio,  twenty  are  ilcvui^'d  It.  Orni[liii|i>f^-.  Jiij 
couuin  figures,  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  not  very  Micceisful, 
of  M-vcral  spi-rics  rare  at  the  time. 

Though  ihc  three  worka  last  mentioned  fairly  come  under  the 
aamc  category  as  the  Platukei  enluminies  and  the  Pta»eku  eehtUei, 
no  one  of  them  can  be  properly  deemed  their  rightful  ^ 
heirs.    The  clain)  to  that  sue  cession  was  made  in  1845 
by  De*  Mun  for  hi*  honograpkit  omitMotimt,  which,  contalnlna 
seventy-two  plaiea  by  Pn^vot  and  Oudart'  (the  latter  of  wfaotaliao 
raarvcUcBialy  imf>roved  in  hi*  drawings  since  he  worked  with  VMUIat), 
was  completed  m  18419.  Slmultancuuiity  with  this  Ou  Bua  bsfaa  oi 
work  on  a  plan  precisely  similar,  the  ^i^^iitrMi  «niAk*-      -  -  _ 
Ut'iquci,    ilfuslratcd    by    Scvercyns,    which,    however,  •"^t 
•topped  short  in  1849  *'<>l>  'ts  thirty  ■seventh  idaie,  while  Ae  lettcr- 
pri'^s  unfortunately  doea  not  go  beyond  tfiai  belonging  to  (ho 
tweniielb.   In  1666  the succeasinn  wa* again  taken  up  by  the  BxoM 
OtmihnlotJ  of  Mesars  Sdalor  and  Salvin,  conutning  one  tri^t 
hciiilred   plates,   rrfirewnling  one  hundred  and  fciar  ^ 
spirit,,  .ill  lr...,i  l\nr-,l  nr  >oii\h  Aiiutn,i,  v.l.l.S  an- 
neaUy  executed  by  J.  >mu.    The  aecompanving  letter- 
press is  in  some  place*  copious,  and  useful  lists  of  the  spectes  of 
variotu  genera  are  occanonalty  subjoined,  adding  to  the  definite 
valueof  the  work,  which,  forming  one  volume,  was  conipTeied  in  1869. 

Rowley's  OmtlMotftal  Miscdlauy  in  three  quarto  volumes, 
profusely  illustrated,  appeared  between  1875  and  1878.  The 
contents  are  as  varied  as  the  authorship,  and,  most  of  the  mumlam, 
Icsding  Ei^lish  ornithologists  having  contributed  to  the 
work,  aome  of  the  papers  are  extremely  good,  whde  in  the  pl>U& 
adiicb  are  in  Kculcman*'*  beat  manner,  many  rare  qiecka  of  binla 
ate  figured,  some  of  them  for  the  first  time. 

More  recent  monographs  have  been  more  exact,  and  some  of  them 
equally  aiimptuoua  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  F.  E. 
Blaauw's  IfonoeratJi  of  tic  Crauti  (1897.  folio);  St  G.  Mivart'a 
Uonepaph  ttf  lie  Lena  {1898,  folio):  the  Hon.  W.  Rothschild's 
Uonatraph  tj  the  Ctntu  Catiurimt  (1899.  guano);  R-  B  Sharpc's 

■  On  the  tide-page  ciedit  is  given  to  the  bctcr  akme,  but  only 
tw^tUida  of  the  pbtcs  (from  pi  a$  to  the  end)  bear  his  name. 
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JfMotnMA  tf  Ag.PanduMae  (1899,  fa8a);  H.  Scebalm**  ifo«i»- 
papk  <^  rfawjAcf  <t90O,  imp.  qwRs);  !•  C  Mffiais'  BriUsk 
SmrfBO-fitdmt  Duda  (iqm,  foKo);  ud  Hob.  W.  RodiadiJId'B 
ExtiMet  Bir4tl,i'm.  quarto). 

MoU  orthewi>rkiUtd7  named,  bring  very  coaly,  am  not  wwly 
acccsnfale.  The  few  next  to  be  mentiooed,  befall  of  Hnaller  Mte 
(octavo),  may  be  within  reach  of  more  persons,  asd,  therefore,  can 
be  poMcd  over  in  a  briefer  fathi'oa  witnont  detriment  In  many 
w^a,  however,  tbcy  are  nearly  u  important.  Swatnaon's  Z»ohpcat 
in  three  volumes,  contatniilK  one  hundred 
awtmnm  rightv-two  phitea,  whereof  Kventy  represent  Wids, 
•ppesred  between  1830  and  iSai,  and  in  1B39  a  aecond  Kriet  of 
tee  raine  was  begun  by  hira,  which,  extending  to  another  three 
Tolumct,  contained  forty-eight  more  platea  of  bird*  out  of  one 
hundred  and  thiity-iix,  and  was  completed  in  183}.  AH  the  figures 
wen  dmwn  by  the  author,  who  a*  an  ornithological  artist  had  no 
rival  in  his  time.  Every  plate  Is  not  b^ond  crittcism,  but  bi«  wont 
drawings  diow  more  knowledge  of  bird-ltfo  than  do  the  best  of  his 
English  or  French  contemporaries.  A  work  of  somewhat  similar 
duuacter,  but  one  in  which  the  letterpress  a  of  ereater  value,  is  the 
f^-j—      Ctuhirit  toelo^mu  al  Lnson,  a  sm^  volume  that, 

tboogh  bearing  the  date  1830  on  Its  tltt^page;  is  believed 
to  haVe  bent  begun  ia  tS39,>  and  was  cetUlnly  not  finished  until 
ifiM-  It  Rcdved  tbt  beneftt  of  IiUore  Gaoffrey  St-Hibiic's 
Msutaacft  Notwithstanding  its  name  It  only  contains  eighty 
pUtes,  but  of  them  forty-two,  all  by  PrCtre  and  In  his  usual  siifT 
atyl^  reprcaeat  birds.  Concnrtently  with  diis  volume  appeared 
LcBKm*B7>Httf  d'enrffiWiWKr,  winch  H  dated  1831,  and  may  perhaps 
be  befB  most  conveniently  mentioned.  Its  professedly  syMematic' 
form  strictly  relegates  it  to  another  group  of  works,  but  the  presence 
flf  an  "  Atlas  "  {also  in  octavo)  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  plates 
to  aome  extent  )ostiftc*  its  notice  in  this  place.  Between  1831  and 
1834  the  same  author  brought  out,  in  continuation  of  his  Cmtt^t, 
Us  Jttustratioiu  4e  tMlopt  with  sixty  plates,  twenty  of  whkh 
tepreseat  birds.  In  1833  Kiitiitz  btsan  to  publish  some  Kup- 
____      /erloftln  air  NclurteKhkUe  Mr  Vtfel.  in  which  many  new 

species  are  figured;  but  the  work  came  to  an  end  with 
ita  tluity>nxih  plate  in  the  following^  year.    In  iSd;  Reichenbach 

commenced  with  his  Pmktiscke  ffaiitrgesclnc/iie  <br  Vicel 
f'Z^"     the  extraordinary  aeries  of  illustrated  publications  whidi, 

under  tilles  far  too  numerous  here  to  repeat,  ended  in  or 
about  1855,  and  are  commonly  known  collectively  as  his  VoU- 
lUmdiisU  NatHTiackicklt  der  V6td-*  Herein  are  contained  more 
than  nine  hundnd  coloured  and  more  than  one  hundred  uncolourrd 
ptatca,  whicb  are  crowded  «^th  the  figures  of  birds,  *  large  proponion 
of  thoB  raduced  oofnea  front  other  worki^  ud  wpeewlly  those  of 
GouM. 

It  now  behoves  us  to  turn  to  ^ncrat  and  parttruIaHy  systematic 
works  in  which  pistes,  if  thev  exist  at  all,  form  but  an  accessory  to 
the  text.  These  need  not  netain  us  for  long,  since,  however  well 
some  of  them  may  have  been  executed,  regard  being  had  to  their 
epoch,  and  whatever  repute  tome  of  them  may  have  achieved,  they 
aie,  BO  far  as  general  information  and  especially  classification  is 
concerned,  wh^y  obsolete,  and  most  of  them  almost  usriess  except 
as  matters  of  antiquarian  intetest.  It  will  be  enough  merely  to 
name  DumMI's  Zootope  malj/Ume  (1806)  and  Gravenhorst's  Ver- 
gfeicAfMds  Uberiichl  ie$  linnexseM  und  einiter  ntntm  toalopuken 
,  .  SysUnu  (1807);  nor  need  we  linger  over  Shaw's  Ceveral 

Zoototy,  a  pretentious  comfMlatioft  continued  by  Stephens. 

The  last  seven  of  its  fourteen  volume*  include  the  Class 
Avts,  and  the  &rBt  part  of  them  appeared  in  1809,  but,  the  oririnal 
aulhord>|ins  in  l8i<,  when  only  two  vdumes  of  birds  were  publisned, 
the  remainder  was  Drought  to  an  end  in  1836  hy  his  successor,  who 
afterwards  became  well  Known  as  an  entomologist-  The  engravings 
which  these  volumes  contain  are  mostly  bad  copies,  often  of  bad 
figuresi  thou^  many  arc  piracies  from  Bewick,  and  the  whole  is 
I  most  nnsati^actory  performance.  Of  a  very  different  kind  is  the 
next  we  have  to  notice,  the  Prodromiu  tyslmatis  tMrnmaHum  tt 

mium  of  llli^,  published  at  Berlin  in  1811,  which  must 
^  in  iis  day  h.ive  been  a  valuable  little  manual,  and  on 

many  points  it  may  now  be  consulted  to  advantage — the  characters 
of  the  genera  being  admirably  given,  and  good  explanatory  lists  of 
the  technical  terms  of  orntthology  furmsned.  The  classification 
was  quite  new,  and  made  a  slop  distinctly  in  advance  of  anything 

that  had  before  appeared.*  In  1816  VJeillot  published 
fMBMC  Paris  an  A  nalyu  ifunt  acmeUe  ornilhologie  (limmnirt, 
containing  a  method  of  classification  which  he  had  tried  in  vatn  to 
get  printed  before,  both  in  Turin  and  in  London.*   Some  of  the 


'  In  1828  he  had  brought  out,  under  the  title  of  Mmtud  d'omi- 
tiutogU.  two  handy  duodecimos  «d)ich  are  very  good  of  thdr  kind. 

*  Technically  qieaking  ibev  ara  in  quartOi  but  their  siio  is  so 
small  that  they  may  be  well  spoken  of  here.  In  it79  Dr  A.  B. 
Meyer  brought  out  an  Index  to  them 

■  illiger  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  school  of  nomeiH 
datniM  purists.  He  would  not  tolerate  any  of  the  "batbaioas" 
genetic  terms  adopted  by  other  writer*,  thongh  some  bad  been  In 
use  for  many  years. 

*  The  metiiMl  was  communicated  to  the  Turin  AcMtmy.  on  loth 
January  1S14.  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed  (JHw,  At.  St.  TiVM, 


ideas  in  this  are  said  to  have  been  taken  fiom  IIHger;  but  the  two 
systems  seem  to  be  wholly  distinct.  Vieillat's  was  afterwards  moiu 
fully  expounded  in  the  senes  iJ  articles  which  he  contributed  between 

1816  and  1819  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Nomtam  ditUnmatM 
d'kiitoirt  nainreUt  containing  much  valuable  information.  Tihe 
views  of  ndther  of  these  systematisets  pleased  Temminck,  who  in 

1817  lepKed  rather  sharply  to  Vieillot  in  some  Obttnatbma 
iMT  la  dassijicatum  milMdique  da  oiuaux.  a  pamphlet 
publishedatAmiterdam,  and  prefixed  to  thesecond  edition 

of  his  Uanud  d'omiikolofir,  which  appeared  in  1820,  an  Analyse  du 
lysUmi  (finiral  ^orntlkolotit.  This  proved  a  great  success,  and 
his  arrangement,  though  by  no  means  simple,*  was  not  only  adopted 
by  many  omithokMnsts  of  alraoot  every  country,  but  still  has  some 
adherents.  The  fculowing  year  Ranzaint  of  Bologna,  in  his  Elemenli 
di  teohfia — a  very  reepKtable  compilation — came  to  _ 
treat  of  birds,  and  then  followed  to  some  extent  the  plan 
of  De  Btainvilte  and  Merrem  (concerning  which  much  more  has  to 
be  Ku3  by  and  by),  ptacing  the  Struthiou*  birds  in  an  Older  by 
themselves.  In  1837  Wagler  brought  out  the  first  part  _ 
of  a  SyiUma  avium,  in  this  foim  never  completed,  "'•■■wv 
consisting  of  forty-nine  detached  moncttraphs  of  as  many  genera, 
the  species  of  which  are  roost  efabotslcly  described.  The  arrange- 
ment he  suboetiueDthr  adnpted  for  them  and  for  other  gioops  ia 
to  be  found  in  nis  nahlrliehii  Sjaltm  der  Ampkibiem  (pp.  jj^iai), 
published  in  1830,  and  ia  too  fanciful  to  require  any  further  attention. 
The  sevnal  attempts  at  system-making  by  Kaup,  from  „.  . 
his  i4Uf(mefM  Ztphgi*  in  18119  to  hi*  Vbtr  OasnfiMliim 
dtr  Vdfcf  .in  1849,  were  equally  arbitrary  and  abortive;  but  hta 
Skiwrtt  EnMclMimzfCtickickte  in  1839  must  be  here  named,  as 
it  .ia  to  often  quoted  on  account  of  the  number  of  new  genera  which 
the  peculiar  views  he  had  embraced  compelled  him  to  invent. 
These  views  he  shared  more  or  less  with  Vigqrs  and  Swainson,  and 
to  them  attention  will  be  immediately  especially  invitecl,  while 
consideration  of  the  scheme  gradually  developed  frmn  1831  onwaid 
by  Charles  Lucicn  Bonaparte,  and  still  not  without  its  j. 
influence,  is  defened  antJ  we  come  to  treat  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  what  we  may  term  the  reformed  school  pan* 
of  omitfiology.  Yet  injnstice  would  be  done  to  one  of  the  ablest 
of  those  now  to  be  called  the  old  mastera  of  the  science  if  mention 
were  not  here  made  of  the  ComPeelui  gtntrum  awium,  b^un  ia 
iSso  by  the  naturalist  last  named,  with  the  help  of  SchlegeL  and 
unfortunately  interrupted  by  its  author's  death  six  years  bterj* 
The  n'stematic  publications  of  George  Robert  Grav,  so  n  s. 
long  in  charge  of  the  omitholi^ical  collection  of  the  aJT 
British  Museum,  b^n-with  A  Lut  of  lie  Genera  of  Birds 
published  in  This,  having  been  closely,  though  by  no  means 

in  a  hoatile  spirit,  criticised  by  Strickland  Mnn.  Jval.  history,  vi 
p.  410;  vii.  pp.  36  and  159),  was  followed  by  a  second  edition  in 
1641.  in  whicn  nearly  all  thecoiricctions  (A  the  reviewer  were  adopted, 
and  in  18^  began  the  publication  of  The  Genera  of  Birds,  beautifully 
illustrated— first  by  Mitcheil  and  afterwards  by  Mr  Wolf— whicb 
will  always  keep  Gray's  name  in  remembrance.  The  enormous 
labour  required  for  this  ivork  seemsacarcely  to  have  been  appreciated, 
though  it  remains  to  this  day  one  of  the  most  naeful  books  in  an 
omitnoloffist's  library.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  author 
was  hanfly  an  omiuiohigist,  but  for  the  accident  of  his  calling. 
He  was  a  thoroughly  conscientious  clerk,  devoted  to  his  duty  and 
unsparing  of  trouble^  However,  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of 
executing  a  work  on  so  grand  a  scale  as  this — it  forms  three  folio 
volumes,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  cokxired  and 
one  hundred  and  farty^eight  uncoloored  plates,  with  references 
to  upward*  <S  two  thousand  four  hundred  gcnerK  names — was  in 
itself  a  mark  of  genius,  and  it  was  brought  to  a  succt^ul  conclusion 
in  1840.  Costly  as  it  necessarily  was,  it  has  been  of  great  service 
to  working  ornithologists.  In  1855  Gray  brought  out.  as  one  of  the 
Museum  publicaiions,  A  Cataloiue  of  Ik*  Centra  and  Snbgfinera  <f 
Birds,  a  handy  little  volume,  naturally  founded  on  the  larger  works, 
lis  chief  drawback  is  that  it  does  not  give  any  more  reference  to  the 
authority  for  a  Kcneric  term  than  the  name  of  its  inventor  and  the 
year  of  its  application,  though  of  coune  more  precise  information 
would  have  at  Itast  doubled  the  site  of  the  book.  The  same  d*. 
hciency  became  stiM  more  apprent  when,  between  16O9  and  1871, 
he  published  his  Hand-List  ef  Genera  and  Species  of  Birds  in  throE 


i8i3-i3i4.  p.  xKviii.):  but,  through. the  derangements  trf  that 
stormy  period,  the  order  was  never  carried  out  Qtem.  Artad,  Sc. 
Torino,  xiiii.  p.  xcvii.).  The  miaute-book  of  the  Linnean  Society  of 
London  shows  that  his  Proluiio  was  read  at  meelin«of  that  Society 
between  the  isih  of  November  1814  and  the  aist  3  Febtuaty  1815. 
Why  it  was  not  at  once  accepted  is  not  told,  but  the  entry  tespecting 
it,  which  must  be  of  much  (ucr  date,  in  the  "  Register  of  Papers 
is  "  Published  alrendy."  It  is  due  to  Vtettlot  to  mmtioa  these 
facts,  as  he  has  been  accused  of  publishing  his  method  in  haiie  to 
antkripate  some  of  Cavier's  views,  but  He  might  well  complain  of 
tko  delay  m  London.  Some  reparation  has  been  made  to  his  memory 
by  the  reprinting  of  his  Analyse  by  the  Wllushby  Society, 

■  He  ronwniaed  sixteen  Orders  of  Birds,  while  MitSlot  had  bero 
content  wi^  live,  and  fUIger  with  seven. 

■  To  this  very  todi^cnsable  work  a  good  index  was  supplied  ia 
1865  by  Dr  Tinsch. 
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octavo  vdomei  (or  putt,  u  they  are  cafled).  Cicfacl't  Thttanrus 
_u  ernithilopae,  also  in  tnrec  volumes,  publiibcd  bcturecn 
1873  and  1877.  i«  a  alisht  advance,  but  botli  works  have 
been  completely  tupencded  the  Briiith  Ututtm  Catalotut  ^ 
Birdi,  the  twenty-seventh  and  final  volume  of  whkh  waa  publiahed 
in  1S93,  tnA  by  ihc  compact  and  invaluable  Britiih  Museum  Ha»d- 
Litt,  the  four  volume*  of  which  were  completed  by  Dr  R.  B.  Sharpe 
in  1903- 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  deal  with  the  theory  of  the 
Quinary  System,  which  was  promulgated  with  great  zeal  by  its 

upholders  duiiog  the  end  of  the  first  and  early  port  of 
^jJH^    the  second  quarter  of  the  iQtb  century,  and  lor  some 

years  seemed  likely  to  cany  all  before  it.  The  success 
it  gained  was  doubtless  due  in  some  degree  to  the  (UfGculty 
which  most  men  had  in  comprehending  it,  for  it  was  enwrapped 
in  alluring  mystery,  but  more  to  the  confidence  with  which  it 
was  announced  as  being  the  long-Iooked-for  key  to  the  wonders 
of  creation,  since  its  promoters  did  not  hesitate  to  term  it  the 
discovery  of  "  (ht  Natural  System,"  though  they  coodcsceodcdt 
by  way  of  explanation  to  less  exalted  intellects  than  thdr  own, 
to  allow  it  the  m«e  moderate  appellation  of  the  Circular  or 
Quinary  System. 

A  comparison  o{  tlic  nl.itinn  of  crr-ated  beinjjs  to  a  number  of 
inienecliiig  circles  is  .ts  old  3.^  the  d;iys  of  Nierembcrg,  who  in 
1635  wrote  {Historia  nalurae,  lib.  iiL  cap.  ^} — "  Nutlu*  histua  F»t, 
nulla  fractio,  nulla  dispcrbio  formarum,  inviccm  connexa  sunt  vi'lut 
annulus  annulo  ":  but  it  is  almost  clear  that  he  wa*  thinking  only 
of  a  chain.  In  1806  FiKher  dc  Waldheim,  in  his  T^dtaus  tj*- 
pp!\qurs  dt  tpopiosu  (p>  i8i)i  quoting  Nierembefs,  extended  hit 
figure  of  sptcdfi,  and,  while  justly  deprecating  the  notion  that  the 
scricf  of  form*  betoaging  to  any  particalar  croup  of  crcatiirc<^ 
the  Mammdia  waa  ttiat  whence  he  took  bis  h)MaK«— could  be 
placed  in  a  straight  line,  iiuseined  the  variona  genera  to  be  arra^'ed 
In  a  •eifes  o(  oontiguoua  circTea  around  Man  as  a  centre.  Thuugh 
tiiere  is  nothing  to  show  diat  Fischer  intended,  by  nl.at  iii  h<Te 
•aid,  to  do  anything  elae  than  illuitraie  more  fully  the  marvoUnus 
inti  rrnnnrvinn  oF  diHcrenc  animals,  or  that  he  attaijicd  any  realistic 
ri:  .iriLn^  to  \  iiicupbinr.  his  wurdt  were  eagcriy  caught  up  by  the 
i.rijphet  of  tlic  new  fiiih.  This  was  William  Snar^ 
Mackay.  ^(aL](.jy^  g  man  of  e<liir:ilion  and  real  genius,  who  in 
and  1831  brought  out  a  work  uii'kr  tKl-  liilc  ol  lierae  Enlnnio- 
lo^au,  which  was  soon  aflcr  hailcil  liy  \  i^'jrs  -i^  com. lining  a  new 
rcvelatinn.  anil  applie.1  bv  liiin  10  onihlml'JKV  in  Ji'me 
f^on.  ..  Ohscn.iiioiif  0:1  i!ic  N.ilurjl  Afiiiiilics  lliat  tonmi-i  the 
Or.lcra  and  Familira  ul  fiinls."  rtjU  before  llic  LiTinuan  S-iiiy  of 
l.miildn  in  lh;3,  .inri  :iiicnv.iri Is  puLliiLtil  in  its  Tra<;ia[l;->>;i  l\iv, 
PI'  3"?-5ir)-  1"  'I"'  fillnwin;;  \(jr  Vj^:or3  rKurnwl  I"  iIk'  bi^l'iiXt 
ill  iomc  [uii*rs  pulili.ihni  x\\i  rttwiiily  ealabli^litd  /w>;;;;o/ 
Journai,  and  (ound  an  cni-r-cuc  cundiscipli^  and  to,i<j]Utor  IB 
_  SM.iinv.n.  uliii.  fur  more  thiin  a  ctn/rn  yi.Mrs — t(i  the 

i-nil,  in  i.iri.  ui  Wii  carivr  as  an  orri;tln,l(y,;ii  ,il  iitiUT— 
was  insl.nil  in  si-iison  and  MUt  of  w.i'TOn  in  jir'  -.-iiii;  i^n  all 
his  roaJprs  the  views  he  had,  throujih  \  igors.  adupioJ  (lom  M  jtUay, 
tli.ju^h  noi  uiihoiit  rome  modificaiion  i>[  dfuil  if  not  principle. 
What  these  views  were  it  would  be  nianifc*tlyiniprD[>cr  lor  a  sceptic 
BBataMeacaptiatiMMrtM'af  aliriinner.  Their  coundatjon  must 
tkarcM'*  w|l*<M'liB'S««lM<aA  w  't  must  be 

Mlmgrint  fhat  ipwo  eannrit  faa  found  here  tor  the  dHgrams,  which 
it  was  allqni  were  necessary  for  the  right  undernanding  of  the 
theory.  Thuthcory.asorigiiwUy  pn^ioundcd  by  Macleay,  waasaid 
by  Swainaon  in  1833  fCwgr.  and  OattifU.  aS  Animtdt,  p.  aoi)  to 
have  contincd  of  the  following  propositions;' — 

"  t.  That  the  Kries  of  natural  animals  ia  continuous,  forming, 
at  it  were,  a  circle;  to  that,  upon  commencing  at  any  one  given 
point,  and  thence  iradng  all  the  modifications  of  structure,  we 
shall  be  imperceptibly  led,  after  pawog  through  numerous  forms, 
■gain  to  the  point  from  which  we  started. 

"  3,  That  no  group*  are  natural  vdiich  do  not  exhibit,  or  show 
an  evident  tendency  to  exhibit,  such  a  circular  wrie*. 

"  X.  That  the  pnmary  diviuons  of  every  large  group  are  ten,  five 
«f  which  are  compowd  of  comparatively  large  circles,  and  6ve  of 
smaller;  these  latter  being  termed  OKTulanl,  and  being  intermediate 
between  the  former,  which  they  serve  to  connect. 

"  4.  That  there  is  a  tendency  in  such  groups  as  are  placed  at  the 
Oppositepoints  of  a  drvle  of  affinity  '  to  meet  each  olhc^' 

5.  That  nt  of  the  6ve  larser  groups  into  which  every  natural 
circle  b  divided  '  bears  a  resemblance  to  all  the  test,  or,  more  sirktly 
speaking,  consist*  ef  types  which  reptnent  those  of  each  irf  the  four 
other  groups,  together  witb  a  type  pecuhar  to  itaaf.' " 


<  We  prefer  giving  them  here  in  Swatnson's  veraKto,  because  be 
seems  to  have  set  them  f  onh  more  clearly  and  concisely  than  Madeay 
ever  did,  and.  moreover,  Swainson's  apptkation  of  Ihetn  to 
omithdogy— a  branch  of  neace  that  lay  outside  «f  Madeay's 
proper  studiea— appcaia  to  be  more  anilafak  to  the  piCMt 
occaaioo. 


Aa  tubre()uentty  modified  by  Swasaaow  (Mat.  tiL  pp.  334,  235), 
the  foremilk  proposition*  take  thefdlowiag  form; — 

"  I.  That  eveiy  natural  seriea  of  beinga  in  its  pmgicaa  fran 
a  given  point,  either  actually  returns,  or  evinces  a  tendency  t« 
return,  again  to  that  pMnt,  thereby  forminK  a  drda. 

"  II.  The  primary  circular  divlaioiu  01  cvciy  grwip  are  thrad 
actually,  or  five  apparently. 

"  III.  The  contents  of  sucfa  a  diDilar  group  mn  aymbolieally  (or 
analogically)  represented  by  the  contents  «(  all  other  cireica  in  (be 
animal  kingdom. 

"  IV.  That  these  primaty  divisions  of  every  group  are  chancier* 
iied  by  definite  peculiarities  of  form,  structure  aod  economy, 
which,  under  diveraified  nwdifications,  are  uniform  throughout  the 
animal  kti^dora,  and  are  therefore  to  be  reganled  a*  the  piimaiy 
typea  of  nature. 

V.  That  the  different  ranks  or  degrees  ef  circular  groups  air 
hibitcd  in  the  animal  kinedom  are  NIMK  in  number,  each  beii^ 
involved  within  the  other. 

Though,  as  above  stated,  the  theory  here  promulgated  owed  it* 
temjxirary  success  chiefly  to  the  exttaotdinanr  usurance  aod  perti- 
nacity with  which  it  was  urged  upon  a  pubfic  generally  incapablo 
of  undeistanding  what  It  meant,  that  it  received  some  support  from 
men  of  science  must  be  admitted.  A  "drcular  system"  was 
advocated  by  the  eminent  botaaitt  PiieL  and  the  views  of  Madeay 
met  with  the  partial  approbation  of  the  celebrated  entomologist 
Kirby,  wbQe  at  leut  as  much  nay  be  aaid  of  the  imaginative  Oitcn, 
^hose  mysticism  far  surpassed  that  of  the  Quinarians.  But.b 
IS  obvious  to  eveiy  one  who  nowadays  indulges  in  the  pnrfitleaa 
pastime  of  uudying  their  writings  that,  aa  a  whole,  they  failed  ia 
grasping  the  essential  difference  between  homelm  (or  affinity." 
as  they  generally  termed  it)  and  anatm — though  this  dtllemice 
had  been  fully  understood  and  set  forth  by  Aiistode  himself— and, 
moreover,  that  in  seeking  for  analogies  on  whith  -to  base  their 
fori^eone  conclusions  they  were  often  put  to  hard  diifts.  AnoiW 
singular  fact  is  that  they  often  seemed  to  be  totally  unaware  of  the 
tendency  if  not  the  meaning  of  some  of  their  own  expressions;  thua 
Mactcay  could  write,  and  doubtless  in  perfect  good  faiih  (7><rei. 
Linn.  Society,  xvi.  p.  9,  note},  "Naturalists  have  nothing  to  do 
wiih  mysiii  iim,  and  liijt  little  wilh  a  priori  reasoning."  Y«  his 
folluuers.  if  not  he  hiin'^lf,  were  ever  making  use  of  lanjuare  in 
the  highest  decree  mct.ii>h(irir.i[.  and  were  always  ex pl.iining  Tacts 
in  accordance  witti  pm  ■jcmivL-d  opinions.  J-lcmin^,  ^  , . 
already  the  author  t,f  a  h.ir:[il-.L.>  and  e\(  ri'n'.ily  orthodr^x 
PhUompky  of  Zootnty.  i>oinn-'l  out  in  ih2't  in  the  (JuarMf  Seri^ 
(jlli.  pp.  307-317)  suinc  of  llic  i.illadcs  nf  M.iclcBv's  nidiuvl,  and  in 
return  provokt'd  from  him  a  reply,  in  the  lurm  of  a  letter  .^tldresscd 
to  Vigors  On  ill!  Dying  S!rii;i\li'  oj  Ihe  Dic'iolomouf  Sy.lfi:,  couched 
in  I.ingij.iL;e  the  lone  of  ttlii<,li  no  one  even  at  the  prtieiit  day  can 
drny.  though  to  the  modirn  namnll.st  il'^  invi->  live  pii\vi-r  (ontfasts 
ludicrously  with  the  strength  of  its  ratiocination.  But,  ooofioiac 
ourselves  to  what  is  here  our  special  business,  it  is  to  be  ronarfcea 
that  perhaps  the  heaviest  blow  dealt  at  these  strange  doctrinta  waa 
that  dctivnied  by  Rcnnic,  who,  in  an  edition  of  Montagu's  Oi»Uk» 
lexical  Diclionary  (pp.  xxxiiL-lv.),  published  in  1831  and  agun 
i&'  u  l  in  1833,  attacked  the  Quinary  System,  and  especially  its 
aiiplication  to  ornithology  by  Vigors  and  Swninson,  in  a  way  that 
mi^t  perhaps  huve  demolished  it,  bad  not  the  author  mingled  with 
his  undoubtedly  sound  reason  mudt-  that  is  foreign  to  any  question 
with  which  a  naturalist,  aa  such,  ought  to  deal— though  that  berrin 
he  was  only  fcJIowins  the  example  of  one  of  his  opponents,  who  had 
constantly  treated  the  subject  in  like  manner,  u  to  be  allowed. 
This  did  not  hinder  Swainton,  who  had  succeeded  in  getting  the 
oroitbological  portion  of  the  first  sooloeical  work  ever  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  British  government  fnamelyi  the  Fauna  BartaH- 
Ameritana)  executed  in  accordance  with  hii  own  opinionss  from 
miintaining  them  more  strongly  than  ever  in  several  M  the  volumo 
trt.rtine  'if  .Natural  History  which  he  cunlribuled  to  the  Cabinrt 
Cyi!-'>p"i'd:i2 — among  olhcrfl  that  from  which  we  have  jiist  pvcn  some 
exlr.i' t-.  — anrl  in  what  may  be  deemed  the  culminalion  in  England  of 
th.-  tj!:i;i.ir\-  Sy-ri'm,  llie  yolume  of  the  "  Naturalist's  Library  "  on 
Tl.i-  Arr-:n(cn:fnl  mid  lliilory  of  f'lycuUlieri,  published  in 

l8;S.  of  wliich  uiiliappy  performance  mention  hai  already  been 
m^jiii'  in  thi>.  present  worlt  (vol.  x.  p.  s34.  nrHc).  This  «rems  to 
ha-.-  hi'cn  his  last  attempt;  lor,  two  ye.irs  Uicr,  his  BiUioirapky 
of  '  ■  i  i'v  shows  little  tr.icc  of  his  favourite  theory,  thouf>h  nothing 
he  li  L.l  uttt-iil  in  in  support  was  retracted.  Appeanns  afaMuE 
m  '.iiU.iriCiiii'ly  uidi  iliit  work,  an  article  by  Strickland  (JKo^  Mat 
ll,ii.-r\.  Mr.  !,  iv.  pp.  ;i'i--'j;6t  '■nri[li-I  Of-'r-rr'-.hrr,^  upon 

:  r  .,■       -..■.-..^.d  »™- 
tO  Ihe  lliL.iry  ,1  \v.-..\  ^-.W.- 1,  ■.\  :■  ,:..:c-\. 

though  attempts  wkiL  now  and  then  nuidc  Ly  m  adlii:ienls  to  m  ive 
it:  and,  even  ten  years  or  more  later,  Kaup,  one  of  the  few  foreign 
ornithologist*  who  had  embraced  Quinary  ptincifdea,  was  by  m» 
taken  kindness  allowed  to  publish  Monographa  cf  the  Birda-cf-Prey 
(janline'a  CotUr^nttiom  la  Omitketetf,  t%^%  pp.  68>75.  96-i>i: 
1850.  pp.  51-80:  1851,  pp.  II9-130:  iKz.  pp.  i(u-i23:  and 
Trans.  ZooL  Soeiely,  iv.  pp.  30i>3to),  u  which  its  afaauroity  reached 
ihedimax. 

The  ndschlef  caused  by  thia  theory  ef  a  Quinary  Syuem  was 
VMy  great,  but  was  chieny  confined  to  Britain,  for  (as  has  bees 
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■IreMly  mted)  the  extnorditury  vfewj  «( it*  ftdbennta  found  little 
favour  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  purely  artificial  character 
flf  the  Synem  o(  Linnaeus  and  hU  Buccewra  ud  been  perceived, 
mod  men  were  at  a  lo«  to  find  a  tubatitute  for  it.  The  Mw  doctrine, 
loudly  proclaimiiiK  the  diKovery  of  a  "  Natural  "  Synem,  led  away 
many  from  'the  steady  practic«  which  ihould  have  followed  the 
tcacmng  of  Cuvier  (thouBh  he  in  onuthology  had  not  been  able  to 
act  up  to  the  principle*  M  had  lain  down)  and  from  the  extended 
stndy  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  Momiver,  it  veiled  the  boneit 
attempts  that  were  making  both  in  France  a«d  Germany  to  find 
real  groundi  for  eetabluhing  an  improved  atate  of  thing*,  and  con- 
Kquenilv  the  laboura  of  De  Blainville,  Etienne,  Geoff roy  Si-Hilairc 
ana  L'Herminier.  of  Mcmm,  Johannea  MOUer  and  Nitisch — to 
•ay  nothing  of  mhera — were  isimoM  wholly  naknown  00  thit  ude 
of  the  Channel,  and  even  the  value  of  the  nvcatlgMiona  of  Britith 
oraithotondMa  of  lugh  pierii,  inch  as  Macartney  atid  Ma^iUivray, 
wai  alfflort  completely  overlooked.  Trae  it  i*  that  there  were  not 
wanting  oOer  men  in  these  Mands  whoae  common  aenie  refused  co 
accept  the  metaphorical  dectrfaw  aod  the  mystical  jargon  of  Ilie 
Quinarhns,  but  lo  ftrenuouriy  and  pcntateniiy  had  the  latter 
aseerted  their  infallibili»,  and  to  vi|^BtM#ty*lpi  they  atsailed  an  y 
who  ventured  to  doubt  it,  that  moM  i^caceuihranutlnlogitt*  found 
it  beat  to  bend  to  the  furious  blast,  and  in  some  sort  to  acquisKe  at 
Icait  in  the  ptir^t^fAogy  of  the  tcir-scylcd  InWpintan-of  Cmtive 
Win.  But.  wI;[l'  ihu4  tafneniing  this  unfortunate  perrMkk  into 
a  nuMaken  chLinn^t  of  ornithulcgii^al  energy,  we  must  not  over- 
blame  those  who  caused  ic.  Macli^^y  indeed  never  pretended  to  a 
high  position  in  thU  branch  of  science,  his  tastes  lying  m  the  direction 
of  EntomologTi  but  (cw  of  their  coiiiuryinrn  kntw  more  oi  birds 
than  did  Swalnson  and  Vigors;  and,  uliik-  the  liitttr,  t-iliior  for 
many  years  of  ihe  Zo/^osical  Jourr.,,1,  .ind  the  lir-.!  si  i.ri  i.iiv  of  liie 
Zoological  Soci.  ty,  hmi  e'.y^nn]  cl.iini^  lo  iho  ri-c.irij  nf  r,]\  ?■ 
SO  the  former'^  iii.lr-f.u  1^  .M,-  [.ui-nii  of  N^iumI  lli:-t'.T>-,  and 
conscientious  lilio!jr  in  il5  Ulnli  — .unijiic  uthir  ways  hy  mi-nn^  ol 
hi*  graceful  pencil — deserve  to  be  remembered  as  a  set-oil  against 
the  injury  he  unwittingly  caused. 

It  is  now  incumbeot  npon  us  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  tite 
onutholoffcal  works  which  come  more  or  less  under  the  deslgna- 
a^i^  t>DD  oi "  Faunae  but  these  ace  ao  niuoeious  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  limit  thissurv^,  as  before  indicated , 
to  those  coimtries  alone  which  form  the  homes  of  English 
people,  or  are  coniinoiJy  vUIlcd  by  ihi'tn  In  ordinary  travd. 

BeginiiinK  with  New  Zealand,  ii  is  hardly  ncedCul  to  go  further  back 
thanSr  W.  L.  Buller's  beautiful  BirdtB!  New  Zealand  (410,  1871- 
jy,  1873),  with ecilourLil  pUite*  by  Keulemans,  since  the  publi- 

'JT r.  >     cation  of  whicK  Ihc  sjine  author  has  issued  a  ManualoJA* 

Birds  of  Nm  Zmliiiid  (Svo,  i^Bi).  founded  on  the  former r 
but  jastice  requires  that  mentl™  be  made  of  the  labours  of  G.  R.Gray, 
first  ia  the  Appendix  to  UitiTirTif-iarh's  /  riiirh  in  Nrta  Ztaknd  1 1K43) 
and  then  in  the  ornitholoKl.Ml  potlion  oi  the  Zooiosy  of  Ihc  Vt/ytit 
H.M^.  "  Erehui  "  iind  ''  'J'crr.ii,"  |ie(:un  in  iK(m,  Im'  i'  ft  un- 
finished from  the  f'.iKowjni:  yi.-:,r  isiidl  r  ; --rl  bv  Mr.  Sli,ir|icio 
1876.  A  con-i  ,!.!.■  ri  ;i  |i-  r  of  v.ili.  J  ,  „,  |„t- i  ■].  ■!,.  ■.[:..:!.•  May 
of  Ibe-o.jnrrvbj  ^irW.  I  ,  liull<r,  iJr,  1  i.-tt  ■  .r  aJi'l  \  ■  ■;!  ii  ,.l  :,  I  .  W. 
Hnttoa.  Mr  S'oitsand  others  aruM  be  luund  in  the  Tr»mtaeti«tu  and 
Pntmiinv  'J  <**  Ztahiid  JntHMt.  ^  W.  L.  Buller'a  SMppU- 
mat  to  iSt  Birds  Nob  ZwiMrf  (1905-1906)  oomplMM  tha  great 
work  of  this  author. 

PasHng  to  AiMtraKai  M  hsvt}  the  first  pwd  descHption  trf  some 
of  its  birds  in  the  sevetM  oU  vOyages  and  in  l^tham's  worits  before 
,  ,  mentioned.  Shaw's  Zoology  of  Nev  Holland  Uta.  17^} 
^^^^  added  those  of  a  few  mote,  as  did  J.  W,  Lcwin  s  Naluiat 
Batery  qf  As  Birds  of  New  Soulk  Walts  (410,  1822),  which  reached 
a  third  eaition  in  1638.  .  Gould's  gieat  Birds  of  A  ustrolia  has  been 
already  named,  and  he  Eubiiequently  reproduced  with  some  arJiliiions 
the  text  of  that  work  i]n<li:r  the  title  oi  iliindbook  lo  the  Birds  of 
Anilraiia  (a  vols.  8vo,  1^05),  In  1866  Mr  Diggles  commenced  a 
nmilar  publication,  TTie  Qmitholptiy  of  Australia,  but  the  colouicd 
ptete*,  though  fairly  diawn,  are  not  comparable  to  those  of  his  pre- 
oeceaaar.  This  is  stiil  incomplete,  thougli  the  parts  that  nave 
appeared  have  been  collected  to  form  two  volumes  and  issued  with 
title-page*.  Some  notices  of  Aastr.ilbn  birds  by  Mr  Ramsay  and 
others  are  to  be  fouitd  in  the  Pro^efdinfS  of  the  Linnaean  Soculy  of 
Jitw  Sonlk  WaUi  and  of  the  Roytd  Soiidy  nf  Ta^iiania. 

Coming  to  British  lntli:in  )>ow-.-ioiii,  .inJ  begimiing  with  Ccylfln, 
we  have  Kelaart's  Pro.;'ou]r(i  /.i.-ni  v  Z^ylimcjc  (.-(vo.  ifsj),  .ind 
tiw  admirabk'  lUrd-,  1/  CVi.'iiji  by  Cipiain  l.csgc  (410, 
iS^ft-lSSo),  iMl.i:irMl  ii1jLi.=  by  Mr  Ktukiii.Tns  of 

all  the  peculiar  spedet.  Ii  i-  l^<l']ly  pi'-sible  (0  n:in'>i.'  .mv  book 
that  has  been  more  ct)r".iinii.)-.i:ily  ex'''. uii 'I  ili.m  i^i^  BIyili's 
MommalM  and  Bird*  of  Burma  (8vo,  iSt^J'  t^ui^hn  luuch 
valuable  information.    Jcrdon's  Btrdi  of  India  (6vo,  lB6j-ia64; 


Ctjiom. 


'  A  very  useful  list  of  more  general  Kope  is  given  as  the  Appendix 
to  an  address  by  Mr  Sclater  to  the  British  Association  in  1S75 
i^tPorl.  pt.  ii.  pp  114.133).  .    „    ,      .  _^ 

■This  is  a  pcMthumous  pubhcation,  nominally  formmg  an  extra 
number  of  the  Jwnuf  0/  tko  Aiialie  SoeUtr;  bat.  since  It  was 
Mpaiately  issued,  it  is  entiUed  to  notice  here. 


Soirfft 


reprinted  1877)  is  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  ornithology  ofthe 
peninsula.  A  very  fairly  executed  compilation  on  the  subject  by 
an  anonymous  writer  is  to  be  found  in  a  laie  edition  of  , 
the  Cydopaedui  of  India,  published  at  Madras,  and  W.  T.  "a* 
Hbniord's  Birds  of  Bnlisk  Indta  (ittqS)  remains  the  standard 'WMfc 
Stray  Featlttrs,  an  ornithological  journal  for  India  and  iUiHttt 
poiiJencie?,  conl.iin)  many  inleresliiiK  and  some  valuable  papenk  . 

In  rL-;;arii  to  South  Atiicn,  lie^idea  the  well-known  work  of  \m 
Vailltiu  .ilrc.iily  nunlioned,  there  is  the  second  volume  of  Stf 
AiKlrew  Smitli's  liluslruhiini  of  tin  Zoology  nf  South 
//rieo  <iXo.  lB3a-l«4i),  wliirh  is  devoted  lo  liirdj.  Thii 
i  -  .in  important  but  cannot  bo  calli-d  a  satii-faclory  «oik. 
Ii-  line  Imnilred  and  fourteen  p^'i'*-*  liy  Voiii  irnliltilly  rrpn^.>nt 
oiii-'  hiifidivd  and  twenty-two  of  ihe  monnled  lipccimeni  oliLainod 
bv  ilie  aiilhor  in  bis  explorations  imo  Ihe  iniitior.  iJayarrl's  h.iiuly 
Birds  of  Soiiik  Africa  l8vo,  1867),  though  by  no  nie:i"r;.  fnt  Ir.jra 
faults,  ha*  much  to  recommend  it.  A  so-called  new  edi:i.  .:i  >.'.  n  i  y 
R.  B.  ^larpe  appeared  in  1B75-18S4,  but  was  execuf  I  -  n  .1  1  '  m 
so  wholly  different  that  it  must  tie  regarded  as  a  distinct  work. 
C.  J.  Andcrsson's  Notes  M  tko  Birds  of  Danmra  Land  (8vo,  1873). 
edited  by  J.  H.  Gurney.  was  useful  inita  day,  t>ut  baa  bmi  Mip^ 
seded  by  the  more  comprehenave  and  extfetncly  occttrate  111  Jmlii  i. 
the  Birds  of  Africa,  by  G.  E.  Shelley  (I9e»-i9e7),  and  the  Gensa* 
work  on  the  same  subject  by  Anton  Reichcnow  (1900^905). 

Of  special  works  relating  lo  the  British  Wcst  Indies,  C  Waterffln's 
well-known  Wandrrings  tus  passed  through  several  editions  since 
its  first  appearance  in  1835,  and  must  tie  mentioned  here, 
though,  strictly  speaking,  much  of  thecountry  he  ttaverncd 
was  not  British  territory.  To  Dr  Cabanis  *e  are  indebted 
for  the  ornithological  results  of  Richard  Schomburgh's  researcbes 
given  in  the  third  volume  (pp.  663-765)  of  the  laticr'i  Setien  im 
Brilisch-Cuiu'ia  (Kvo.  [H48).  and  then  in  Lfotnud's  OlJMB 
la  Trmidad  < 
f.  11.  Go-.'-. 
its  !!l!i-.lr.i:u 
nomiiL.il  li^t. 


Well 
leOitt. 


in  1.1 


Oiseaiix  dci'tUdt 

o,  [.-'!'.).  Of  i)ic>  AnilUcs  there  is  only  to  be  oaiirt 
.i.  Muii  Birds J.iriiic/i  (rjmo,  1S47),  together'witil 

(-.m.  lol.,  I..  iHUifuUy  enecultd  by  him.  A 

ih  rcffrcnrr;,  ol  tin;  bitd^  of  the  iiljnd  ii  con taim-d 


[An  .idniirablc  ""Ust  of  Faunal  rublications  relating  to  North 
American  Ornithology  "  up  lo  187a  lias  been  given  by  EUioU 


North 


tones  as  an  appendix  to  bi^  liirjij  i-j  lite  Cvlorado"VaHcy 
(pp.  567-7B4J.  Special  mtntioa  should  be  made  of  the 
folbwing  works  most  ol  wluch  have  appeared  since 
that  time:  S.  F.  Balrd.  T.  M-  Brewer  and  Robert  Ridgway, 
History  ^  Horth  Amemm  Bwdi:  Tk$  Land  Birds  (3  vols., 
Boston.  l«7S)t  r**.  y«*f  «Hii  (a  vols.,  Bostoo.  1884);  Elliott 
Coues,  audiLut^JforAAmtHam  Birds  (Boeton.  iWa).  Ksy 
lo  Norlk  Amiriim  Btrdi  (Boston,  1887},  Birds  of  Oo  NorUmttl, 
VS.  GaolaKitnl:  Survey,  Misc.  pi^.  No.  3  (1874)  and  Birds  of  ikt 
Colorado  VoBoy.  iUd,  No=  11  (1878);  Robert  Rideway.  ISaimal  of 
Hortk  Amsrifam  Birds  (Philadelphia.  1887);  Frajik  M.  Chapman. 
Color  Kor  to  NonkAmrrican  Birds  (New  York,  1903) ;  ^afuftook  ^ 
Bird*  of  Basltm  North  America  (iUd,  1895}  and  TU  Worikn  itf 
North  AnuriM  (ibid,  1907),  with  notable  o^ured  iituetrationa  by- 
L.  A.  Fuertes  and  Bruce  liorsfall ;  Dr.  A.  K,  Fiaher,  Hawks  and  Omls 
of  Ike  Vniled  Mates  in  thtir  Jtdotion  lo  ApitnihiTS,  VS.  DepartmeDt 
of  Ai;rii-iiiiiirc,  Hull.  No.  3  [VVashin|ton,  1891),  a  very  important 
work ;  U.  G.  Elliot,  Gallinaceous  Oartui  Birds  of  North  America 
(New  \"nrk,  1897)  and  IVild  FoidI  of  the  United  SlaUi  and  British 
F^-siriiions  (1898),  and  Roljert  Ridgway's  learned  and  invaluable 
Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America,  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Insiiiiifjrin,  Bull.  No.  50  (W.i^hingion,  [901  e-ciij.).  Among  con- 
tfmjmrary  writers  in  a  more  popular  style  are  Ji>!iii  HiirrmiKhs  (q.v.) ; 
Herbert  K.  Juli  and  .A.  R.  Dugmore  who  liavi>  dune  muih  n  maiKable 
'ifork  in  bird  photography ;  Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  limdfotd  Torrey, 
E,  H,  Parkluirst.  Sirs  iHorence  Merriam  Hailcy,  Olive  Thorne 
Miller  (Mrs  Harriet  Mann  Miller)  and  Mrs  Mabel  Osgood  Wright. 
Alexander  Wilson's  Amsrican  Orntlhotoiyt  oriinnally  published  be- 
wecn  iSoSand  1814,  has  gone  through  many  fem(loM  including  those 
issued  In  Great  Britain^  by  Jameson  (4  vols.- 16  ino,  rtSwi.  and 

iardine  (1  vols,  8vo,  1833).  The  former  of  these  has  ^ei^tttitti 
ut  no  putes;  the  latter  reproduoes  the  plates,  but  tlf|  ^tt^fija 
places  much  condensed,  ana  excellent  notes  are  addef^  A' 
u.ition  of  Wilson's  work  was  issued  by  Bonaparte  between  1825  and 
iS.tJ.  and  most  of  the  later  editions  include  the  work  of  both  author*. 
The  works  of  Audubon,  and  the  Fauna  Bofcaff-itinmeofiac^Richard- 
son  and  Swainson  have  already  been  noticed,  but  they  need  naming 


here,  as  also  do  Nuttall's  Manual  of  Ihe  Omitholoiy  of  tht  Unibi 
"         ......      .    -  -       id  ed.,  TB40); 

.'J-P-Giraud. 

remarkable  for  its  excellent  account  of  the  habit*  w  shore-birds. 


Slates  and  of  Canada  (j  vols.,- Boston,  1831-1B34. 
and  the  Birds  of  Lous  Island  (8  vo.  New  Vork.  1844)  by 


The  Bulletin  of  Ike  Nuttall  Ornilholopcal  Club  was  published  from 
1K76  to  1B84,  when  it  was  supersede  by  The  Auk.  A  bi-monthly, 
Bt'd-Lore,  established  in  i8qg,  is  edited  by  Frank  M.  rhnpman. 
A  leccnt  ^■aluable  work  is  that  of  Maty  B.  Heche  an3  C.  W.  Btcln-, 
Onr  Search  for  a  Wilderness  (New  York,  1910)  which  deals  with  the 
birds  of  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana,  while  Central  AmetMHa 
(iiily  treated  in  the  comprehensive  and  beautiful  Biolopa 
AMtriam.tl  F,  di) gaiMj^otomaiid  O.^yin 

full  •mwl'nl 
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Fabcr's  Prodromtts  def  islSnditchm  Omitkolepe  (8vo.  i8ji),  th.mnh 
the  Ulind  has  iinte  b«n  visiied  bv  several  Rixxl  orniiholoBiiis— 
_  ,  Proctor.  Krilpcr  and  Wollcy  among  them.  A  list  ol  its 
*^     birds,  with  Home  notes,  bibliographical  and  biological,  has 

been  given  as  an  Appendix  to  Baring-GouWs  Inland, 
ili Scmfs OTid Sasai  (Nvo.  1861} ;  and Shrphetd'i^orlA-ienlPeHiniii/a 
oj  Iceland  {8vo.  i^dj)  recounts  ■  •onwwhal  profi(l«9s  cxpediiion 
made  ihlchcr  expressly  for  ornithological  object*.  For  tbc  birds  of 
the  Faeroes  there  is  H.  C.  Miillcr's  FturOemes  Fudtfauna  (8vu,  I86z}, 
of  which  a  German  tran<ilalion  has  appeared.'  The  otnitholoRV  of 
Norii.iv  h.is  ln'fn  treatrd  iti  a  great  many  papers  by  Herr  Collctt, 
soiitL'  ol  uhich  may  be  >a|[|  lo  have  been  separately  ptihlishod  .<s 
Norge;  f-'ii^te  iSvo.  ibMJ:  with  a  supplement,  1871),  and  Tht 
(Jmilholi-iy  of  Soilhrrn  NoriL-ay  (Si-o,  1871!— ihU  l.T-t  in  Knglish. 
For  S.  .inilinjvi.i  generally  llorr  Collin's  i'*und;ji(:L  iVj;i  I  mie  (6vo, 
'873)  is  a  preatly  bettered  edition  of  the  very  moderate  Danmarkt 
FugU  ol  Kjacrt)6lling;  but  the  ornithological  ponloa  of  NilHon't 
.'iianditiat'isk  Fnuna,  Fotlama  (jrd  ed.,  a  voml,  Svo,  1858)  ic  ol 
great  merit ;  while  the  text  of  Sundcvall'i  Svtnska  Parana  (obi.  foL, 
■4S6->873).  (wfortuHtely  unfinidied  at  hia  desth,  ami  Hcrr  Hdlin* 
gR»'»  SkaMAamitmt  Fotfor  <i  voU.  Svo,  1866-1875)  deserve  naming. 

Works  OB  the  tncda  of  Germany  are  far  too  muneroui  to  be  re- 
counted. That  of  the  two  Naumanra  ttaodi  at  the  bead  of  all. 

>nd  perhapa  at  the  bead  of  the  '  Faunal  "  works  p[  all 
(MiBw^F.  ((entries.  It  ha»  been  added  to  by  C  R,  Henaicke — 
Hautnann't  Birdt  of  UiddU  Europe  (1907).  For  «-ant  of  space  it 
■auK  here  suffice  simply  to  name  some  oi  the  ornithologists  who 
have  elaborated,  to  an  extent  elsewhere  unknown,  the  science  as 
regards  their  own  country:  Altum,  Baldamus,  BechE^tein.  BLasius 
(father  and  two  sons),  Bolle,  BorBtrere,  whose  Vogfl-Fauna  von 
NorddeulxUand  (8vo,  iS6^>  contains  what  U  practiLjIty  a  biblio- 
paphical  index  to  the  suhjett.  Brehm  (i.ith'-r  ami  sf^n'-i.  \  on  Orotic, 
Gfttkc,  GloK^r.  Hinii.  .'\lf.vii.diT  and  n  \..r  vir,  J:ick(l, 

Koch,  K6nii--W.]rlliuiiw.n,  Krur><t.  Iwiiiir,  Laiuiii.  1  k.  l,:indoij, 
Lcisler,  Von  Mali^mi,  liernarJ  Mi  \ir  \  on  di  r  .\liililc.  N.  iin.inn, 
Tobias.- John nn  Woll  and  Im'A.  i.'  Wirr  uc  to  v\u-nii  tlie  list 
beyond  the  IxjuncUrius  ol  tlii-  Cirni.iii  omiiiro,  .inil  indiirji.-  tlic 
ornithologists,  of  Austri.i,  llohLiiii.i  .mil  uiIkt  sKiti '  MilijL.  t 
to  the  jamc  monan.h,  \\w  nunilur  \\iiiilj  Uc  ne.itly  donljlcd;  lint 
(hut  ttould  overpass  .nn  jiiuii-j-'  iJ  limits,  though  llcrr  von  \\\i:\n 
must  be  named.'  Passing  onward  tii  SultnTland,  v,c  inu"i  contint 
ourselves  by  referrinE  to  the  list  of  «orks,  [ormin^;  a  IWA-.og'iipkia 
vmUMapcn  H*helua,  drvwn  up  by  Dr  Siolk.  r  <<ir  l)r  K.itio's 

Bt^iu  de  la  SotiiU  Ornilhologiqiu:  ^uiiu  (ii,  pp.  go-tig). 

As  to  Italy,  we  can  but  name  hero  tbc  Fatma  d'HaUa,  Ot 
which  tbe  second  part,  UutlU  (Svo,  i8»),  bjr  Coant  Sahradod. 
contaitH  an  excellent  biUiooispby  of  Italian  wmts  on  the  nlqect, 
Md  tbe  poetbiunoudy  paUMbed  Ormloloei*  HaUana  of  Sa'ri  (3  vols. 

^.  8«D,iB7J-i877}.*ComUiKtotfa«Iberfaapeain«ula,wemuK 
fiuUttL  aepante  voda  depart  from  our  rale  of  not 

^  mentioning  contributions  to  journals,  for  of  the  former 
tbeic  are  only  Coloncrirby'sOrnilAoi(i|yo/(A«5(ro(/*i3/'Giirai(or  (Svo, 
1675)  and  Nlr  C.  Smith's  Sprinf  Tour  in  Porlugal '  to  be  named, 
and  these  only  partially  cover  the  ground.  However,  Dr  A,  E. 
Bnhni  has  publiRhcd  a  list  oi  Spanish  birds  (Allgtm.  diulicke  mtlur- 
Urf.  ZtUuni,  iii.  p.  43t),  and  The  Ibis  contains  several  excellent 
papers  by  Lord  Lilford  and  by  II.  Saunders,  the  latter  ol  whnm  there 
records  (1871,  p.  55)  the  few  works  nn  ornithology  Liv  Sp.ini'.h  authoi  i, 
and  in  the  Bidttltn  dr  la  Sccitil  Znnl.cque  tU'  hiir.ic  (1.  p.  315; 
ii.  pp.  II,  89, 165)  has  givx'n  a  li^-t  of  the  Spanish  birds  known  to  him, 
RMunune  northwards,  we  have  oi  the  birds  of  the  whole  of 
France  notning  of  nat  importance  more  recent  than  the  volume 

Oiteaus  in  Vieillot'a  Faane  fran^ise  (Svo,  1822-1829); 
■^^^  but  there  is  a  great  number  of  lool  publications  of  which 
Mr  Saunders  has  furnished  (2MlofM(,  1878,  pp.  95-99)  a  catalogue. 


^Jpumalfur  Omithokiie  (1869).  pp.  107,  34',  381.  One  may 
jAnast  aay  an  English  tranUatlon  aim,  for  Major  Fcilden's  con- 
^^btitioa  to  the  Zoolop'st  tat  1871  on  the  same  subject  gives  the 
4M|t<Mential  pan  of  Hcrr  Muller's  information. 
^,  ^"nli  is,  of  course,  nii  luiniiletc  list  of  German  ornithologists. 
Sopc  of  the  most  eminent  o(  thtm  have  uriLtcn  scarcely  a  tine  on 
the  birds  of  their  own  country,  as  Cabanif  (editor  mkc  1853  of  the 
/.mud  tir  OmiOpUnfe).  Fuudi.  (UrtkutLP*^ M»  n  Wed, 
A.  B.  Meyer.  Nathuuui,  Kduton.  RdaGUiBK  RWKIIOV  tai 
Schalow  among  others. 

•A  useful  ornilliolodcal  bibliographv  of  the  Auslrian-HunBarian 
dominion?  was  printed  in  the  Verk^ndlangen  of  iht-  jCootot;iral  and 
Botanical  Society  of  Vienna  for  1878,  by  Vii  tor  Riiter  von  T:J:hii!i 

SSchmidhofen.  A  similar  biblioEtapiiy  ol  Ru^i.in  oriiitlmlLmy 
Alexander  [irandt  was  printed  at  St  IVicr-Kurj  in  [S77  or  1878. 
*A  useful  compendium  of  Greek  and  Turkish  ornitholufiy  by 
Drs  KHjpcr  and  lbrtl<)ub  is  contained  in  Mommscn's  Gtieihisthe 
Jainriien  for  1875  ilkit  III.).  For  other  countries  in  the  LeiAnt 
there  are  Canon  Tristram's  Fauna  ami  Flora  of  Palesliae  (4to,  1884.) 
and  Catkin  SheXley'i,  Handbook  to  lit  Birdt  of  En/H  (Bvo,  1S77). 
*  In  the  final  chapter  at  this  work  the  author  gives  a  list  of 


Some  of  these  Hem  only  to  have  appeared  in  journals,  but  mawy 

have  ctriainly  been  issued  seiarately.  Those  of  most  interest  to 
English  orniiKologisIs  naiurallv  relet  to  Britanny,  Normandy  and 
Picardy.  and  are  by  Baillon,  lienoist,  Blandin.  Bureau.  Canivet. 
Chcsnon.  DegUnd,  Ucmarle,  Dc  Norguet.  Gtntil.  Hardy,  Lcmetteil, 
Lcmonnicicr,  Lesauvage.  Maignon,  Marcone,  Nourty  and  Tattf, 
while  perhaps  the  Orntikohz"  parxsirnnc  ol  M.  Rent  Paquct,  under 
the  pseuiionym  of  NerOt  yii^pjt,  should  also  be  named.  0(  the  leM 
the  most  import.int  are  the  l)'iiill:iJogte  firot^nialt  ol  Roux  (2  vofa. 
■Ito,  i.hjs-iHji)'!;  Ki-iso's  lli>lo\'C  tt'ilvr/Uf  .  .  .  dts  envirout  dr 
Niie  I5  vuls.  Jun.  iK;ii-Lfi>;) ;  ihu  H'fr.l':o!{'tiii-  du  Dauphini  o( 
BouKiik-  a[id  l.ab.iiie  ViiU.  Mm,  [t;43-i-4p;  the  Fcime  min 
dionale  of  Cci-ijoii  (3  vuls.  bvo.  1844!;  tin-  Onr.thoiogit  dt  la  Sen)*/ 
of  Bailty  (4  Villi,  Svo,  1 85^-1 854),  and  Les  Kickfsiri  c'n'lMo£igt»t 
dn  mitii  de  la  France  (410,  iH5<i'i86i}  of  MM.  Jauben  and 
Banh^lemy-Lapcmmetaye.  For  Belgium  the  Faune  g,^^— 
IwIh  of  Baron  De  Selys-Longchamps  (8vo,  1843},  old  as  - 
tt  IS,  remains  Ibe  clasvcal  work,  though  the  Piandm  csImw 
d*f  oiuamx  d*  la  Betptut  of  M.  Dubois  (8vo,  iSsi-iftte}  ia  to  nuc» 

later  in  ttate.    lo  rcnrd  to  HoHsad  we  have  Schlegcl's   .- 

D*  Votdt  von  NtdirUmd  (3  vob.  Svo,  i854-j8$8:  snd  ed^  ' 

a  vols.,  1878),  besides  hi*  Dt  Diomt  mis  NMOftoad:  Voettt  (Svo, 

1861). 

Before  considering  the  omithalt^ical  works  relatiiv  nUy  to  Ike 
Brttlsh  Islands,  tt  ms^  be  wet)  to  cast  a  glance  on  a  (ew  sf  ^*~~ 
that  refer  to  Europe  \n  general,  the  more  so  since  moat 
of  them  are  of  Continental  origin.  First  we  have  the 
already-mentioned  Uatiuel  d'amiUielogU  tA  Temmiock, 
which  originally  appeared  as  a  ^in^le  volume  in  iSi^;*  but  that  van 
speedily  supcrtcdla  by  the  Kcond  rilition  if  i8:o,  in  two  voluom. 
Two  supplemeniaiy  parts  were  issued  in  TN.15  and  1840  respect  ivrly, 
and  the  work  for  many  years  dcMtvedly  inainuined  the  higho?* 
position,  as  the  authority  on  Europi-an  otnithoWy — indrvil  in 
England-it  may  almost  without  cxaggeratinn  l>e  said  lo  have  beeiv 
ne:irly  the  only  foreiun  ornilhologir.il  work  known;  hut.  as  cuuld. 
only  111'  vvpeilid.  k:r,ive  difiiis  ,ire  n-ivi  to  bt  di?.:Qvered  In  it. 
SfMiu:  of  ihfni  wore  .ilrtady  ni.iiiiiist  wlicn  otie  of  lis  author's  rol- 
le:ii;in-5,  S<:hlc;;el  (who  h.id  bun  employed  to  write  the  text  for 
Sli-iinihl's  pbles,  orij^in.illy  intended  lo  illuitrate  Temminck's. 
writk),  bri>iight  out  his  liilin>;ual  Rauf  Cfihquf  des  oisraui  d'Europt 
(Svo,  1844),  a  very  remarkable  volume,  since  it  correlated  and 
consolidated  the  labours  of  French  and  Gcrmaa,  to  say  nothing  cf 
Russian,  oniithotogists.  01  Gould's  Birds  of  Emtpe  (5V0la.M., 
i8ja-iS33}  nothing  need  be  added  to  what  has  been  alreatfy  MadL 
The  year  1849  saw  the  publi<ation  of  Dcglaiid'i  OrmiAatopt  rw^ 
PftitHf  <i  vols.  Bvo).  a  work  fully  intended  to  take  the  place  tt 
Temmtnck'a;  but  of  which  Bonaparte,  In  a  caustic  but  by  no  memo* 
ill-deserved  Rmi«  eriH^  (t3  mo,  1850).  said  that  tbc  author  bad 
performed  a  miracle  nnce  he  had  worked  without  a  collection  of 
specimens  and  without  a  library.  A  second  edition,  revised  by  M. 
Cetbe  (l  voli.  Svo,  I867),  strove  to  remedy,  and  to  some  C)itcnt  did 
remedy,  the  Rrosscr  errors  of  the  first,  but  enough  still  remain  to 
make  few  statements  in  the  work  trustworthy  unless  corroborated 
by  other  evidence.  Meanwhile  in  Engbnd  l)r  Bree  had  in  iS\8 
begun  the  publication  at  The  Birds  of  Eurolie  nnl  obirmd  w 
Brilisk  Iibi  (4  vol«.  Svo).  which  was  completed  in  18(13.  and  ia 
187s  reached  a  pecond  and  impro%'ed  edition  (5  vols.).  In  iflfis 
M.  Piiboisbr.-.  uj,)<l  out  a  simiUr  work  on  the"  Espiccs  non  obsenfMi 
cn  lii'l;:i'|ii>'."  tnina  supplementary  to  that  ol  his  alMve  aaanaL 
In  .\[iiiiTi  I'liivh  completed  his  yalurgesckickU  dtr  Vt§d 

Eu'iip.\i  v.i!h  atl.is  in  lolio);  and  in  iSjt  Messrs  Sbsnx  and 

Drei=<-r  Int. in  the  piibliialion  of  thrir  Birds  of  Europe,  wimi  wa> 
completed  by  the  l.ilu  r  in  1879  |8  vols.  4lu),  .md  is  unquestionably 
the  most  coitinli-te  work  of  its  kind.  IiltIi  for  lulncsa  of  infrirmation 
and  lieauty  ol  illusiralion— the  (olmiri  d  pl.itcs  beitiR  ne.irly  all  bjT 
Kculemani.  Thii  work  ha?  since  been  eumplcted  by  ll.  E.  Dreiaef's 
Supplement  lo  the  Birds  of  Europe  (18^).  H.  Noble's  Lut  of  Euro- 
pean Birds  (1898)  is  a  useful  compilation,  and  Dresser's  magnifioeDt 
Eets  of  the  Birdt  ^  Etiropt  !*  another  great  contributkta  by  that 
author  to  European  omftboloey. 

Combg  nbv  to  work* on  Bntith  Urds  only,  tbe  fint  o(  tbe  picstat 
century  tut  nquire*  remark  is  Montagu's  OmMolotkut  DitHommj 

(9  voui  -Svo.,  imr  annlnnent  1B13),  the  netiu  at   

wfahAMSMM^ii^eofulh'acknowfadrdbQA  iST 
abroad  and  tt  hoMi  flist  no  further  comment  ia  here 
wanted.  In  1B31  Ronnie  brought  otil  a  modified  edhioB  of  fc 
{reissued  in  1833),  and  Newman  another  in  1866  (rcisnted  in  iSldt 
but  tho<e  who  wish  to  know  ihc  nuihor's  viewB  hadbettercoiaSi 
the  original.  Next  in  order  come  the  very  inferior  Britiik  Orai/inftgy 
of  Graves  (3  vols.  Svo,  i8ii-(8ii),  and  a  work  with  tbe  same  tilt 
by  Hunt  (3  vols.  Svo,  lSi5~iS2i),  published  at  Norwich,  but  new 
finished.  Then  we  have  Selby's  lUtatraliont  of  Britiik  Ci  nilhidtlf. 
two  folio  volumes  of  coloured  platet  engraved  by  himadf,  baMMI 
■  811  and  18^.  with  letterpms  also  hi  two  volumes  (8vo,  tSj^-imfl, 
a  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  bein^  alro  Issued  (1833),  for  tte 
author,  having  yielded  to  the  prL-^ure  ul  the  "  0''in"'rijn  '  docuiac* 
then  in  vogue,  thought  it  neicss,iry  to  adjust  his  classiftcatiM 
accofdingly,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  lor  informatina  tht 
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Mcodd  edition  U  bett  In  1818  Pfeming  biougtit  out  his  BiHa^ 
tf  British  Animali  (fivo),  in  which  ihe  birds  are  treated  at  conaider- 
sbte  length  {pp.  4I-Id6),  though  not  with  great  uicceu.  In  1835 
Mr  lenyn*  Wtcrwardi  BloincMld)  producwl  as  escelleat  J/mm/ 
^  Bnlifk  VtrtibnU  XMMsIr,  a  volume  (8vo)  mcuted  wllb  great 
acientific  fkiU,  the  bird*  again  iccdvin^  one  attention  (pp.  49-386), 
and  the  descriptions  of  the  varioui  •pectet  being  as  accurate  as  tbey 
are  terse.  In  the  panic  y-car  began  the  Coteurei  lUuifraUmts  0/ 
Briliili  Birds  and  their  Eggs  of  H.  L.  Mcvr  t^to').  which  wn^  cnm- 
plcicd  i[i  [f<4j.  v,luT(ul  ^1  Sfcori']  fdilion  17  voU.  hvo.  iS^i-iM^o) 
wa*  I'loiighi  out,  ^iiid  sub>criiifiiily  "  fiissui;  of  the 

latter.  In  iHjfi  ni,|KMri  il  ['.\V'ii'i  llii.l<'ry  cf  Ike  rircr  DrUiili  Bi'di, 
inicntlcil  as  a  soulh  I  tij  Brwick's  weU-kTitmn  volumes,  to  no 
important  adtliliom  had  hi-cn  made-  since  the  i^suc  of  lB;l.  The 
yfar  1837  viw  the  iM'srinnincof  two  remarliable  wurk^  by  MarMillivrly 
and  Varrcll  rcspct  tivcly,  ,Tnd  each  entitlod  A  History  of  lirittfk 
Bi'di.  Of  YarrL'U'o  work  in  tlit.  L-  vnUirn'^,  a  wcond  edition  wa» 
published  in  1845,  a  (hinl  i[i  1H5'..  iuvt  a  fnunli,  Ixguii  in  1871,  and 
almost  wholly  rewritlon.  Of  thf  conipilatioiis  bjicd  upon  this  work, 
vkhout  whidi  they  could  not  have  brvn  composed,  thrre  is  no  nt.i.'d 
to  tpcik-  One  of  the  few  appearing  Fiince,  with  the  same  scope,  that 
an  not  bornnred  is  Jardine'^  Birds  0/  Crtat  Brilutn  ami  Ireland 
(4  vah.  9ra,  183^1843),  forming  part  of  his  Naturalitt'i  Librarf, 
and  GouVa  Bvds  of  Great  Britain  has  been  already  mentioneil. 
TbakcsI'MritBOn  Engliah  birds  arc  too  numerous  10  be  mentioned; 
tiaigtt.ewry  county  bat  had  its  ornithology  recorded.  Ol  more 
nent  gncnl  worka  there  should  be  mentioned  A.  C.  Butler's 
"'\fftrdt  wAA  Aeir  Ntsti  and  Ens  (6  vols.,  1896),  the  varioii* 
I  of  RoWMd  Savoder^  JfoMWo/  ot  Brifitk  Birit,  and  Lord 

TotMumy. 

The  good  effects  ot "  Pannal "  works  such  »  those  named  !n 
the  foregoing  rapid  survey  none  can  doubt,  but  important  as 
they  ire,  tbey  do  not  of  themselves  constitute  ornithology  as 
a  science;  and  an  inquiry,  no  less  wide  and  far  more  recondite, 
still  remains.  By  whatever  term  we  choose  to  call  It — Classifica- 
tion, Arnuigeraent,  Systetnatizing  or  Taxonomy — that  inquiry 
which  has  for  its  object  the  discovery  of  the  natural  groups  into 
which  birds  faD,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  those  grotips,  has 
always  been  one  of  the  deepest  interest.  It  is  now  for  us  to  trace 
the  rise  of  the  present  more  advanced  school  of  ornithologists, 
whose  labours  yet  give  signs  of  far  greater  promise. 

It  would  probaUy  be  unsafe  to  place  its  ori^n  further  back 
than  a  few  acattered  hints  contained  in  the  "  Pterographische 
Fntgmente  "  of  Christian  Ludwig  Nitzsch,  ptibUshcd 
in  the  iSagflZin  J&r  ten  imetten  Zuttand  dtr  Nalur- 
knmie  (edited  by  Voigt)  for  May  1 806  (xi.  pp.  393-4 1 7],  and  even 
these  might  be  left  to  pass  unnoticed,  were  it  not  that  we  recog- 
nuce  in  them  the  germ  of  the  great  work  which  llie  same  admirable 
tooloffat  subsequently  accomplished.  In  these  "Xiagments," 
^jMrently  bb  carBest  producthuu,  we  find  him  engaged  on  the 
idbject  irith  wlucb  bis  name  irill  always  be  especially  identified, 
the  structure  and  arrangement  of  feathers.  In  the  following  3rear 
another  set  of  hints — of  a  kind  so  difierent  that  probably  no  one 
then  Uving  would  have  thought  it  possible  that  they  should  ever 
be  brought  fa>  correlation  with  those  of  Nitnch— «re  contained  in  a 
mciBoir  on  nshes  contributed  to  the  tenth  Totunie  of  the  A  nnaUi 
.  du  Uusium  d'hisloire  naturelU  o(  Paris  by  £tienne 

Z^Jr  GeofTroy  Sl-Hilaire  in  i8o7.>  Here  we  have  it  stated 
■s  a  general  truth  (p.  100)  that  ymmg  tnrda  have  the 
stcraam  fbrnwd  of  five  separate  triceei  one  in  tbe  middle,  being 
its  keel,  and  two  "  aniieus  "  on  esdi  side  to  lAfdi  tbe  ribs  tte 
articulated — all,  however,  finally  uniting  to  form  the  ringle 
"breast-bone."  Further  on  (pp.  lot,  102)  we  find  observations 
aa  to  the  number  of  ribs  which  are  attached  to  each  of  the 
"  annezn  "—there  being  sometimes  roore  of  them  articulated  to 
tbe  anterior  than  to  the  posterior,  and  In  certain  forms  no  ribs 
belonging  to  one,  all  being  applied  to  the  other.  Moreover,  the 
author  goes  on  to  remark  tiiat  in  adult  birds  trace  of  the  origin 
of  the  sternum  from  five  centres  of  ossification  is  always  more  or 
len  indicated  by  sutures,  and  that,  ihov^  these  autuics  bad  been 
flenerally  regarded  at  ridges  for  the  attachment  of  the  sternal 
muscles,  they  indeed  mark  the  extreme  points  of  the  five  primary 
bony  pieces  of  the  sternum. 

*  la  the  PkBotobUi  auaimuiqii'e  (i.  pp.  6^101.  and  opecially 
m  lu,  136),  which  appealed  in  Geoffray  St-HiUraeaplaiMd 
dw  ittwBM  had  adopted  at  greater  kngth. 


la  iSio  lytpeared  at  HcMelberg  the  first  volume  o(  F. 
Hedemaiu'e  canfnUy-wrougbt  Anatmit  vni  Naturgesekidita 
der  V^fsf— which  shows  a  remarkable  advance  upon 
the  wock  which  Cuite  did  In  s8^,  and  in  some  respectb 
is  superior  to  his  later  production  of  1817.  It  b,  bow- 
ever,  only  noticed  here  on  account  of  the  numerous  references 
made  to  it  by  succeeding  writers,  for  neither  in  this  nor  in  the 
author's  second  volume  (not  publisfaed  until  1814}  did  he  pro- 
pound any  systematic  aRaageinent  of  the  Clash  More  germane 
to  our  present  subject  4re  tbe  OOtopapkistke  BeitrSge  tur 
Nalur^cbkkU  dtr  VBgel  of  C.  L.  Nitxsch,  printed  at  Leipzig  in 
i8t  I— a  miscellaneoua  set  of  detadied  essays  on  some 
peculiarities  of  the  skeleton  or  portiims  of  the  skeleton 
of  certahi  birds  oos  of  the  moat  temaAaUe  of  which  is  that  on 
the  oompoitent  parts  of  tbe  foot  (pp.  101-105)  pomtiag  out  tbe 
aberration  from  the  ordinary  structure  exhibited  by  the  Goat- 
sucker (CaprimtilgHs)  and  the  Swift  (Cy^iu)— an  aberration 
which,  it  ilghUy  understood,  would  have  conveyed  a  warning 
to  tboM  omltbolo^nl  ayrtcniatisla  who  put  their  ttuH  in  birds' 
toes  for  Aaraeten  on  wUdi  to  erect  a  cUsufication,  that  there 
was  in  them  more  of  importance,  hidden  in  the  integument, 
than  had  hitherto  been  suqiected;  but  tbe  warning  was  of 
little  avail,  if  any,  till  many  years  had  eUpsed.  However, 
Nitach  had  not  as  yet  sera  his  way  to  propomg  any  methodical 
arrangement  of  the  various  groups  of  birds,  and  it  was  not  until 
some  ei^tecn  months  later  that  a  scheme  of  dassifiaitkMii  In 
the  main  anatomical  was  attempted. 

This  sdieme  was  the  work  oi  Blaaius  Merrem,  who,  in  a 
comntwiottion  to  the  Academy  of  Sdenoa  of  Bolin  on  the 
loth  Decetnber  tSia,  which  wu  published  In  its  M^nm. 
AikamUungat  tot  the  following  year  (pp.  937->5g), 
set  forth  a  TaUamm  tyilematis  naturaiit  avitm,  no  Ins  modestly 
entitled  than  modestly  executed.  The  attempt  of  Mcrrein  must 
be  regarded  a«  the  viitiial  surtingixunt  of  the  hUest  eflwis 
in  Systematic  Omftbology,  and  in  that  view  Its  proposals  deserve 
to  be  atated  at  length.  Without  pledging  oorselvca  to  the 
acceptance  of  all  ita  details — some  of  which,  as  is  only  natural, 
cannot  be  t"**'""*  with  our  present  knowledge— it  Is  nrtaioly 
not  too  mach  to  that  Merrcm's  merits  an  almost  incompar- 
abtyaupeifortotboieofanyof  hispredecesiort.  Premising  then 
that  the  chief  characters  assigned  by  this  systematisi  to  his  several 
groups  are  drawn  from  almost  all  partso(the  structuieof  birds, 
and  are  supplemented  1^  some  otben  of  thrir  more  prominent 
pecoliaiitin,  we  present  the  following  abstnct  of  his  icfeeme^^ 

1.  Avn  CAUNATAB. 

I.  Avcsaereae. 

A.  Rapaces^— ^  ^nprtm— VaOaf,  FiiUo,  SapOariia. 

B.  Hymenopodea.— «.  CheRdones:   a.  C.  aseturna^ 

Caprimalpu;  fi.  C  dhimae  ■ 

(l  Otcincs:  ■.  0.  coniroitre^ 
Loxia,  FringiUa,  Emberita,  Tan- 
tons;  fi.  O.  tenuirostrca— 
^iMnfa.  MMooOa,  Uuscicapa, 
Todui,  Lanius,  Ampeiis,  Tur- 
dui,  Parodiiea,  BuMaia,  Slur- 
nus,  Oriolui,  Crofula,  Corariat, 
Comi,  Ptptaf,  Pamt,  Sifta, 
CtrtUM  quaedam. 

C.  Melliiugae.— rrocWsu,  Certluat  et  Vpufat  plurimSe. 

D.  DendrocoUptae. — Picus,  Vnnx. 

E.  BreviiingtKs.— a.  Vpnfia;  b.  Ispidat. 

F.  LevniMtres.— a.  KaMMashu,  Scylkre^h,  h.  PsHtaaa. 

G.  Coccyges.— C«cHlRS,Z>«fM,  Bueee,  OahplMtii. 
3.  Ave*  terrestresi 

A.  Columba. 

B.  Gallinae. 
y  Aves  aouaticae. 

A.  Onontorhynchi  1  a.   Botoies—Anas;  b.  iierfut; 
(.  PkPtntcoptents. 


*  The  ntmca  of  tbe  genera  are.  he  tells  us,  for  the  most  part  those 
of  Linnaeus,  as  being  the  best-known,  though  not  the  best.  To  some 
of  tbe  Linnaeaa  genera  he  dare  not,  however,  asden  a  place,  for 
inKanee,  Amru,  Hatmalmpta,  Mtrcfs,  Clannia  (DriMon's  genus, 
by  the  t^)  and  Palamadta. 
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B.  PlmtyriiyDchi.— P</iM«w,  PhaetoH,  Flotmt. 
C  ApttnodyUi. 

t>.  Urioatnce*:  a.  CeppW— Xfca,    CUymbi  pedibut 

palmmtii;  b,  Pndietpi.  Coijmbt  pedibo*  lobaut. 
E.  StaMityDc)u.--!PraMUafM,  Dtamaita,  Lam,  SUnut, 
Riynthopt. 
4,  Ave*  palu*tret> 

A.  RuKkolu:  A-  PhaluMM— 'JEoBw,  FiMeo,  Pana; 

h.  linoMiw— /TuMMniM,  Seahpix,  Tnnta,  Cior- 
tiinut,-  RtairwirMlra. 

B.  Crallae:  a.  Eradii — ArdtotmgM  tMameHa  Mtnito, 

CancToma;  b.  Pclarn— CtcmH,  UjcUna.  Tatttali 
quidara,    Scopus.    rUitaUat  t.  Genal—Ardeiu 
criuaue.  Crmt,  ApMw. 
C  Ota. 

II.  AVBS  UTITAB.— tSlMMv; 

The  most  novel  feature,  imd  one  li«  importance  of  whkli 
moit  ornithologiati  of  the  present  day  are  fully  prepared  to 
admit,  b  the  aeparatton  of  the  daae  Aw  into  two  great  divinona, 
which  from  one  of  tht  most  obvious  dininctlou  they  present 
were  called  by  iti  author  Caritutae^  and  ttaUUuf  according  as 
the  itemum  poaetiet  a  Iced  (fritta  in  the  phrasedogy  of  many 
anatomisU)  or  not.  But  Merrem,  who  subsequently  communi- 
cated to  tiie  Academy  of  Beriin  a  mote  detailed  ncDKHt  on 
the  **  flat4>reasted  "  birds,*  wu  careful  not  here  to  tot  hit 
divlikHis  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  their  sternal  character 
alone.  He  condscly  citea  <p.  138)  no  fewer  than  tight  other 
characters  of  more  or  less  value  as  peculiar  to  the  Carinate 
Diviaira,  the  first  of  wliich  is  that  the  feathets  liave  their  barbs 
furnished  with  books,  in  cooseqnence  of  which  the  barts,  iodud- 
ing  those  of  the  wing-quUls,  ding  dosdy  together;  while  among 
the  rest  may  be  mentioned  (he  position  of  the  furcula  and 
emends,*  which  keep  the  wing-bones  apart;  the  limitation  of 
the  number  ot  the  lumbar  vertebra  to  ifleat,  and  of  the 
caipala  to  tma;  as  well  as  the  divergent  directioo  ol  the  {Use 
bones— the  cmesponding  characters  peculiar  to  the  Katite 
Division  being  the  disconnected  condition  ot  the  barbs  of  the 
feathers,  through  the  absence  of  any  hooks  whereby  they  mig^it 
cohere;  the  noiMxistence  of  the  furcula,  and  the  coalescence 
of  the  Gonooidi  with  the  scapulae  (or.  as  be  ezpictsed  it,  the 
cxtenrion  of  tbe  scapulae  to  sui^ly  the  place  of  the  cotamids, 
which  he  thought  were  wanting);  tbe  lumbar  vertebrae  being 
tutnty  and  the  caipals  Arts  in  aumber;  and  tbe  parallelism 
of  the  iliac  bones. 

As  for  MeRcm*s  f  Hittimhmr  of  the  inferior  groups  there  is 
less  to  be  s^  !n  its  praise  as  a  whole,  though  credit  must  be 
given  to  his  anatomical  knowledge  for  leading  him  to  the  percep- 
tion of  several  affinities,  as  well  as  differences,  that  had  never 
before  been  suggested  by  superficial  systematists.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  (chiefly,  no  doubl,  from  paudty  of  accessible 
material)  be  overlooked  many  points,  both  of  alliance  and  the 
opposite,  wliich  since  his  time  have  gradually  come  to  be 
admitted. 

Notice  has  nest  to  be  taken  of  a  Memoir  on  the  Employment 
of  Sternal  Characters  in  establishing  Natural  Families  among 
Birds,  which  was  read  by  De  Blainville  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  in  1815,*  but  not  pub- 
lished in  full  for  more  than  five  years  later  {Journal 
de  pkytvpit  .  .  .  a  des  oris,  xdi.  185-315),  though  an 
abstract  forming  part  of  a  Prodrome  d'une  nomdU  distribution 
du  rtpie  ahismI  appeared  earlier  (0^.  cit.  luxili.  151,  353, 
358,  9S9E  >od  BmU.  tee.  philomath,  de  Paris,  t8i6,  p.  no), 
^lis  b  a  very  disappointing  pcrformaace,  since  the  author 
observes  that,  notwithstanding  his  new  dassification  of  birds 
is  based  on  a  study  of  the  form  of  the  sternal  apparatus,  yet, 
because  that  lies  wholly  within  the  body,  he  is  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  such  outward  characters  as  are  afforded  by  the 

■  From  carina,  a  keel. 

■  From  raUs,  a  raft  or  flat-bot toned  bar^. 

*  "  BcKhreibung  des  Gerippes  eines  Casuars  nebn  einiKCn  bvitlu- 
Ann  BemerkunRen  fiber  die  flachbrQRigen  V6ge1,"  Abtiavdt.  dtr 
Stttim.  Ahademie,  Phys.  Klastt  (1817).  pp.  i79-tg8.  Ubb.  i.-iii. 

'  Mernm,  h  did  many  other*  in  his  time,  calls  tbe  cofacmd* 
"rttnCNiBe":  b«  it  is  now  well  understood  that  in  bird*  the  real 
cmhtWm  form  the  farnihi  or  "  meny-thooght." 

*  Not  1B13.  a*  has  Mmictimes  been  siatc£ 


proportion  of  the  limbs  and  the  disposition  of  tbe  toes — even  ss 
had  been  the  practice  of  most  onithologbts  befon  bbol  It 
is  evident  that  the  features  o(  tbe  Kemun  of  which  De  Blainville 
chiefly  relied  were  those  drawn  from  its  posterior  margin,  which 
no  very  extensive  experience  of  spedmens  b  needed  to  show  are 
of  comparativdy  di^t  value;  for  the  number  of "  feAanenmi " 
—notches  as  they  have  sometimes  been  called  in  Englidi — vbea 
they  exist,  goes  but  a  very  short  way  as  a  guide,  and  is  so  varidile 
in  some  very  natural  groups  as  to  be  even  in  that  short  way 
occasionally  misleading.*  There  b  no  aiq>carance  of  hb  having 
at  all  taken  into  oonsiderstion  the  far  more  trust wortl^  cbaxacufs 
fnmiabed  by  the  antetior  part  of  the  atennim,  as  wdl  u  ^  the 
coraodds  and  the  furcula.  Still  DeBbinviDe  made  some  advance 
in  a  right  direction,  as  for  insUtice  by  elevating  the  parrots' 
and  the  pigeons  as  " Ordres"  equal  in  rank  to  that  of  tbe  birds 
of  prey  and  some  others.  According  to  the  testioaony  <d 
L'Henninier  (for  whom  sec  later)  be  divided  the  "  Fssureams  " 
into  two  aections,-the  "Jaia  "  and  tbe  "sraft";  but,  while  tbe 
Utter  were  very  correctly  defined,  the  former  were  most  aitnirmrily 
separated  from  the  "  Crimpturs."  He  also  split  lus  GraiJaUres 
and  Natataris  (practically  identical  with  the  GraUae  and  Ansa  a 
of  Linnaeus)  Mdi  into  four  sections;  but  he  failed  to  see — as 
on  his  own  prindples  he  ought  to  have  seen — that  each  of  these 
sections  was  at  least  equivalent  to  almost  any  one  of  Ins  otixr 
"  Ordres."  He  had,  however,  the  courage  to  act  up  to  hb  own 
professions  in  collocating  tbe  rdlers  (Coraeias)  with  tbe  bw- 
eaters  {Veropt),  and  had  the  aapuity  to  nirmise  that  Ueamia 
was  not  a  Gallinaceous  bird.  The  greatest  benefit  conferred  fay 
thb  memoir  is  probably  that  it  stimubted  the  eRorts,  presently 
to  be  mentioned,  of  one  of  bb  pupib,  and  that  it  brought  more 
distinctly  into  sight  that  other  ^tor,  oiiginalty  discovered  by 
Mermn,  of  whidi  it  now  dearly  beoune  tbe  duty  of  QvteaiMiMia 
to  take  rognizance. 

FoIIovdng  the  chronological  order  we  are  here  adoptiiig,  «• 
nest  have  to  reoir  to  the  labours  of  Nltssch,  who,  in  iSse.  in 
a  treatbe  on  the  nasal  ^ands  of  birds— «  subjeathat  Hn.ua 
had  already  attracted  ibe  attention  of  Jacobson 
(AToKS.  BiM.  toe,  philomatM.  de.  Paris,  iii.  367-169} — first  put 
forth  in  Meckel's  Dadschee  Archiv  Jiir  die  Pkysiolope  (vt  >5i* 
a6g)  a  statement  of  hb  general  views  on  omitbologjcsl  dasufica- 
tioD  which  were  based  on  a  comparative  examination  of  iboae 
bodies  in  various  forms.  It  aeoaa  umeccssaiy  bcrc  to  ocaipy 
space  by  giving  an  abstract  of  hb  plan,*  which  hardly  indudcs 
any  but  European  spedcs,  because  it  was  subsequently  elaborated 
with  no  inconsiderable  modifications  in  a  way  that  must  presently 
be  mentioned  at  greater  length.  But  the  scheme,  cmdc  as  it  was, 
possesses  some  interest.  U  b  not  only  a  key  to  much  of  hb 
Uter  work— to  nearly  all  Indeed  that  was  published  in  hb  life- 
time— but  in  it  are  foimded  several  definite  groups  (for  example, 
Passerinae  and  Picariae)  that  subsequent  experience  has  shown 
to  be  more  or  less  natural;  and  it  further  serves  as  additioiul 
evidence  of  tbe  breadth  of  his  views,  and  Us  trust  in  the  teardiinei 
of  anatomy. 

That  Nitzsch  took  this  extended  view  b  abundantly  proved 
by  the  valuable  scries  of  omitbotoniical  observations  which  he 
must  have  been  for  some  time  accmnuUting,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately aficrK-ards  began  to  contribute  to  the  younger  Naumann's 
excellent  Naturtesehichle  dtr  Vdgtl  tkutstUands,  already  noticed 
above.  Besides  a  concise  general  treatise  on  the  orpniaation  of 
birds  to  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  thb  work  (i.  13-51),  a 
brief  description  from  Niusch's  pen  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
internal  structure  of  nearly  every  genus  b  incorporated  with  ibe 
author's  prefatory  remarks,  as  each  passed  uitdcr  oon^deration, 

•  Cf.  Pkiles.  Traniaaiens  (i86g).  p.  337,  note. 

•  Thii  view  of  thpm  had  been  long  befoce  taken  by  WiDughby. 
but  abandoned  by  all  laier  authors. 

•  Ttiii  plan,  having  been  repfated  by  Sch6p*»  in  1839  (••.  fit  xiL 
p.  73).  bocame  known  to  Sir  R.  Owen  in  1835.  who  then  drew  to  it 
the  attention  of  Kirby  [Strenlk  BrtdgnuileT  Trtotiie,  ii.  pp.  444, 44<J. 
and  In  ihe  next  year  referred  to  it  in  hi*  own  article  "  Awt  '  in 
Todd's  Cytlopatdta  of  A  nalomy  (i.  p.  366).  to  that  Enelithmen  need 
no  excuse  for  not  being  aware  of  one  of  Nilnch's  bbours,  thmtgh 
hn  more  advanced  work  of  1629.  presently  to  be  mentioned,  was  not 
referred  to  by  Sir  R.  Owen. 
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ukd  these  deacr^itioiis  befng  almost  withoul  exception  ao  dnwa 
Dp  as  to  be  compantive  ace  accordingly  of  great  utility  to 
the  UudcDt  of  classification,  though  they  have  been  so  greatly 
ae^cctcd.  Upoa  these  Aeaaipdoas  he  wu  iltll  engaged  till 
death,  in  1837,  pnt  an  end  to  his  laboun,  when -his  place  as 
Nauoann's  aaitstant  (or  the  remainder  of  this  work  va»  taken  by 
Rudolph  Wagner;  but,  from  tune  to  time,  a  few  more,  which 
be  had  already  completed,  made  their  poaihumoiu  appearance 
in  it,  and,  in  subsequent  years,  some  selections  from  1^  impub- 
lisbed  papers  were  through  the  care  of  Gid>el  presented  to  the 
public.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  series  the  same  marvellous 
industry  and  scrupulous  accuracy  are  manifested,  aod  attentive 
Study  of  if  wHI  show  how  many  times  Nitzsch  anticipated  the 
condusioet  of  modem  taionomers.  Yet  over  and  over  again 
bis  determination  of  the  affinities  of  several  groups  even  of 
Etiropean  birds  was  disregarded;  and  bis  labours,  being  con- 
tained  in  a  bulky  and  costly  work,  were  bardly  known  at  all 
outside  of  bis  own  country,  and  within  it  by  no  means  appreciated 
•o  much  as  they  deserved ' — for  even  Naumaiu  himself,  who 
gave  them  publication,  and  was  doubtless  In  some  degree 
influenced  by  them,  utterly  failed  to  perceive  the  Importance 
of  the  characters  offered  by  the  song-mtisdet  of  certain  groups, 
though  their  peculiarities  were  all  duly  described  and  recorded 
by  his  coadjutor,  as  some  irtdeed  had  Iwea  k>ng  before  by  Cuvier 
in  luB  famous  dissertation*  on  the  organs  of  vtHce  in  turds 
(LeCOHJ  fanalomU  eomparle,  iv.  450^91).  Nitxscb's  name  was 
•ubseqncnlly  dismissed  by  Cuvier  without  a  word  of  praise,  and 
in  terns  which  would  have  been  ^iplicable  to  many  another  and 
infoior  author,  while  Temminck,  terming  Naumann's  work  an 
"  oimaff  de  hat  " — it  being  in  truth  one  of  the  cheapest  for  ils 
contents  ever  published — effectually  shut  it  out  from  the  tealros 
ef  adeoce.  In  Britain  it  seems  to  have  been  poaiiively  unknown 
until  quoted  some  years  after  its  conqrfetfon  1^  a  catalogue- 
compiler  on  account  of  stHne  peculiarities  of  nomenclature 
which  it  presented. 

Nov  we  must  return  to  France,  where,  in  1S37,  L'Herminier, 
a  Creole  of  GuadalonpeuMl  ft  piqril  of  De  Blaunrille^,  oontributed 
to  the  AUa  of  Un  T  bmai— ■  Sodcty  ot  Parte  for 
mMar.  (v'-  "  Kccbercbes  sor  I'appareil 

sternal  des  Oiseauz,"  which  the  precept  and  example 
of  his  master  bad  prompted  bim  to  nndotake,  and  Cuvier 
lud  found  for  him  the  mouw  of  executing.  A  tecoitd  and 
considerably  enlarged  edition  of  tbic  Teiy  remarkable  treatise 
was  published  as  a  s^arate  work  in  the  following  year.  We 
have  already  seen  that  De  Blainville,  though  fully  persuaded 
of  the  great  value  of  sternal  featnrea  as  a  method  of  clarification, 
Juul  been  conqwUed  to  faU  XiaA  upon  tbe  tid  pedal  characters 
ao  often  employed  before;  but  now  tbe  scholar  bad  learnt  to 
excel  his  tcsicher,  and  not  only  to  form  an  at  least  provisional 
amngement  of  the  various  members  of  the  Class,  based  on 
sternal  characters,  but  to  describe  these  characters  at  some 
length,.«nd  so  give  a  reason  for  tbe  faith  that  was  in  him.  There 
fs  no  evidoice,  so  for  as  we  can  see,  of  his  having  been  aware 
of  Merrem's  views;  but  like  that  anatomist  he  without  hesitation 
divided  the  class  into  two  great  "  coupes,"  to  which  he  gave, 
however,  nootheriumies  than  "  Oistaux  normaux  "  and  "  Oiieaux 
mommue" — exactly  corre^nding  with  bis  predecessor's 
CarimalM  and  Satiioe—naA,  moreover,  he  bad  a  great  advantage 
in  fbanding  these  groups,  since  he  bad  disa>vered,  apparently 
from  bis  own  investigations,  that  tbe  mode  of  ossiScatioa  in  each 
was  distinct;  for  hitherto  tbe  statement  of  there  being  five 
centres  of  ostification  in  every  bird's  sternum  seems  to  have 
been  accepted  as  a  general  truth,  without  contradiction,  whereas 
in  the  iostrich  and  the  rhca,  at  any  rate,  L'Herminier  found  that 
there  were  but  two  such  primitive  points,'  and  from  analogy 

*  Hieir  value  was,  however,  uaderMood  by  Gloger,  wfio  in  1834, 
aa  win  praMMly  be  seeo,  expitmed  bis  regret  at  not  being  able  10 
M*  tbcmr 

*  Cuvier's  first  oowrvations  on  the  subject  seem  to  have  appeared 
m  the  Uaioiin  mtyttoptdiqut  for  1795  (ii.  pp.  330,  358). 

*  This  fact  m  the  ostrich  appears  to  have  been  known  already  to 
Geoffray  St-Hilaite  from  Ms  own  obseniatioa  in  Egypt,  but  does  not 
aeea  to  hava  been  pubUibtd  by  bim. 


be  judged  that  the  same  Would  be  tbe  case  with  the  casso- 
wary and  the  emeu,  which,  with  the  two  form*  mentioned 
above,  made  up  the  whole  ol  tbe  "  Ommhx  oimmow  "  whose 
existence  was  then  generallyackoowledged.*  llese  are  tbe  forms 
which  composed  tbe  family  previously  tcnned  Cmtmtm  by  De 
Blainville;  but  L'Herminier  was  able  to  disttngiiiah  no  fewer 
than  tfairty-feur  families  of  " Oistaux  ntrmamx"  and  the 
judgment  with  which  tbeir  separation  and  definition  were  effected 
must  be  deemed  on  the  whole  to  be  most  creditable  to  bim.  It 
is  tobe  remarked,boweve[,  that  tbeweallhof  the  ParisMuseuB^ 
which  be  enjoyed  to  the  fuU,  placed  bim  in  actuation  inoonpar- 
aUy  more  favourable  foe  arrivii^  at  results  than  that  whidi 
was  occupied  by  Mdirem,  to  wliom  many  of  tbe  most  rema^ble 
forms  were  whdly  unksown,  while  L'Herminier  bad  at  his 
diqnsal  examples  of  nearly  every  type  then  known  to  exist. 
But  tbe  latter  used  this  privilege  wistfy  and  weU-not,  after 
the  manner  of  De  BlainviUe  and  otbets  subsequent  to  bii^ 
relying  solely  or  even  chiefly  on  tbe  character  afforded  by  tbe 
posterior  portion  of  tbe  sternum,  but  taking  also  into  oonsidera- 
lion  those  of  tbe  anterior,  as  well  as  of  tbe  in  some  cases  still 
more  important  characters  presented  tqr  tbe  pre-stemd  bones, 
such  as  the  foKula,  concoids  and  sc^mlse.  Llbtnimcr  thus 
separated  tbe  families  (rf  "  Normal  Birds '~ 
I.  "Accipitres"  —  Aeeipttrtt, 
Linn. 

3.  "  Scrpentaircs  **—  CyptgnO' 
HKi,  Illiger. 

3.  "  Chouettce  "-^Mc,  UiuL 

4.  "Touraeos" — Opaelui, 

Vicillot. 

5.  "Perroqucti"  —  Ptittaeus, 

Linn. 

6.  "Colibris" — TTOchUut.Vinn. 

7.  "  Martinets  " — Cyfistlui,  IK- 

ger. 

8.  "  Engoulevents    —  Capri- 

mu/tiii.  Linn. 

9.  "  Coucous  "—Cucvlut,  Linn. 

10.  "Couroucous" — TrciOHXinn. 

11.  "Roifiers" — Gatgiuiu,  Btia- 

■  son. 

la.  "  GnCpicrs  " — Merapt,  Linn. 

13.  "  Martin  »-P*cheura"—^fceito, 

Linn. 

14.  "  Calaos  " — Buetivs,  Llmi. 
IS  "  Toucans  "  —  SoMphaslot. 

Linn. 

16.  "  Pies  " — Picui,  Linn. 

17.  "tpopsides"  —  Epcpsidts, 

VfeiUot. 


18. 
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Panereaux  "  —  Patsem, 

Linn. 

19.  "  Fieeons  " — C^umba,  Linn. 

30.  "  Gatlioac^s  "— CoHeaMta. 

31.  "Tinamous"  —  ruHMiu, 
Latham. 

33.  "  FoulquM  ou  Poutcs  d'esu  " 
— FulUa,  Linn. 

33.  "  Gruci " — Cmi,  Pallas. 

34,  "  H^rodions  " — herodii,  IIU- 
ger, 

No  name  given,  mit  said  to 
include  "  Ics  ibis  ct  W 
spatulcs." 
"Crallei  ou  Edftifien  ** 

GraUa*. 
"  Mouettcs  " — Lamt,  Linn. 
"  PCtrris"— J'roMUom.Unn. 
"  Pelicans" — Fdtca*tu,\AXM. 
"  Canards  " — ^not,  Una. 
"Gribes"  — Ptdietpi, 

Latturo. 
"  Etongeons  "  —  Colymbia, 
Latham. 
33.  "Plngouios" — ^&a,Latbant. 
34-  "Manchots" —  Apitnodytts, 
Forster. 

The  preceding  list  is  given  to  show  the  very  matted  agreement 
of  L*Hermiit!e^  resolu  compared  with  those  obtained  fifty 
years  later  by  another  Investigator,  who  ^proached  the  subjea 
from  an  entirely  different,  though  stilt  osteological,  basis.  Many 
of  the  excellencies  of  L'Henninier's  method  could  not  be  polntM 
out  without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  space,  because  <it  tbe  details 
into  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter;  but  tbe  trenchant 
way  in  which  he  showed  that  the  "  Passereaux  " — a  group 
of  which  Cuvier  bad  said,  "  Son  caract^re  semble  d'abord 
purement  n£gatif,"  and  had  tlien  failed  to  define  the  Bmit»— 
differed  so  completely  from  every  other  assemblage,  while 
muntoining  among  its  own  InnumeraUe  members  an  almost 
perfect  essnitial  bomogenaty,  te  very  striking,  and  shows  how 
admirably  be  could  grasp  hb  subject.  Not  leas  cmspicuous 
are  hb  merits  in  disposing  ot  the  groups  of  what  are  ordinarily 
known  as  water-birds,  bis  indicating  the  affinity  of  the  raib 
(No.  31)  to  the  cranes  (No.  33),  and  the  severing  of  tbe  btter 
from  the  herons  (No.  14).  His  union  (rf  tbe  snipes,  sandpEpers 
and  plovers  into  one  group  (No.  36)  and  the  aUiante,  e^McIally 
dwelt  upon,  of  that  group  witb  the  guIIs  (No.  37)  are  steps 
which,  thot4b  indicated  by  Uerrem,  are  here  for  the  first  time 
clearly  laid  down;  and  the  separation  of  the  gulls  from  the 
petrels  (No.  38) — step  in  advinoe  already  taken,  ft  te  true, 
by  Illiger — is  here  placed  on  indefeasible  ground.  With  all  this, 
perhaps  on  account  of  all  tbu,  L'Henninier's  efforts,  did  not 

*  Conriderabk  doubts  were  at  that  time  entertained  in  Paris  as 
to  tbe  eristenea  of  the  ApUry*. 
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find  f»onr  witb  hi*  KiCBli&c  sapcffon,  tad  for  the  lime  Uungi 
remained  u  though  his  iaveitigaUoiit  hul  iwvei  been  carried  on. 

Tm>  yean  tota  Nitach,  who  was  iadctatigdtie  in  hi*  eodavoui 
to  discover  the  nUural  tamffiei  <rf  bbdi  ui  had  been  poimng 

a  Mries  of  mearchet  into  theu  vaanlar  syiten, 
^^^^  pubttihedthercsult,atHalIeinSB«»y,inhisOtorta- 

tiona  dt  arimm  arkria  earitiit  tommmU,  in  which 
is  liHwifd  &  cUiii&catkKi  dnwn  up  in  acGordance  with  the 
WBiiuion  of  structure  wUch  that  inqwitant  vend  poented 
in  the  several  poup*  that  be  had  opportunities  of  cnnimng. 
By  this  lime  ha  had  visited  sevcfal  (rf  the  principid  museum 
on  the  Contioent,  among  others  Leyden  (where  Temmisck 
resided)  and  Pari*  (where  be  had  fiequeat  intercowse  with 
C«vier)»  thus  bccondng  acqiiitntfd  with  a  oondderaUe  nvmber 
of  exotic  fonas  that  had  hitherto  been  inmcceuiUe  to  Mm.  Con- 
icquently  his  lahoun  had  attahied  to  a  certain  degree  of  complete- 
Dttt  in  tliis  direction,  and  it  may  therefore  be  expedient  here 
to  nunc  the  different  gixnips  which  he  thus  tbouiJit  lumsdf 
entitled  to  oonslder  establiabed.  They  are  as  loUows:— 

1.  Avn  Caumatab  IL'H.  "  (Nseaax  Donnabx "% 
A.  Avei  CarinatM  aerew. 


k,  AtetfUriMK  IL'H.  i.  i  patttm,  3I;  >.  PanmiM  p.'H.  iS);  3. 
Matt«ckirts  IL'H.  6,  t);  4.  CxcaltM*  (L'H.  8,  9,  lo  (qu.  II, 
iaf)l;  S-  FitiiM  (L'!!.  15,  16);  6.  PtiUaciiw*  IL'H.  5]:  7. 


Up^fmot\Vi\.  13.  14.  il\:i.Ampkihciai[V\i.tA, 
,B.  Avci  Cuinatae  tcrreitre*. 
I.  Cthmmmat  (I.'H.  19I:  >■  GaUinattae  a^. 

C  Ave*  Cariutae  aqoatkae. 
GralUe. 

I,  AUetoridu  i-DUktlopkut+Otit)  (L'H.  3  partini.  36  panim): 
9.  Cmiiwc  tt'H.  33I;  X.  FviUarioe  {L'H.  n);  4.  Hmdioe 
IL'H.  lA  panim);  5-  Puarp  (L'H.  34  partim.  35I;  6.  Odamto- 
(^^kMaicaf^)  li^'H.  >6  panM;  7-  IMcOm  |L'H. 
a6  paene  onuesl- 

Palmatae. 

ILU  30):  II.  SUguttoitt  U.-H.  39IS  U.  P}gi»in  U^'H. 
31. 3a.  33.  Mi- 
ll. Avas  lUmAB  IL'H. "  (Xkwix  aaomatu  "}. 

ttt  enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  sevenl  group*  of  Nitasch 
with  the  famines  of  LUenninier,  the  numbers  applied  by  the 
latter  to  his  families  are  tufiized  in  square  brackets  to  the 
names  of  the  former;  and,  disregarding  the  order  of  sequence, 
which  b  here  immaterial,  the  saaential  ooneqioodeiice  of  the 
two  systems  la  worthy  of  aH  attention,  for  it  obviously  means 
that  these  two  Investigators,  starting  from  different  jxiints, 
must  have  been  on  the  right  track,  when  they  so  often  coincided 
as  to  the  limiu  of  what  tliey  considered  to  be,  and  what  we 
are  now  almost  Justified  in  calling,  natural  poiqis.'  But  it 
■Hist  be  observed  that  the  daiaificatioa  of  Nitzsch.  just  fjven, 
rests  much  more  on  characters  furnished  by  the  gener^  structure 
than  on  those  furnished  by  the  carotid  artery  only.  Among 
all  the  spedcs  (iW,  he  tells  us,  ia  number)  of  which  he  examined 
tptfiirififfi  be  tound  only  /our  variatioos  in  the  structure  of  that 
vasal,  namdy: — 

I.  That  in  which,  both  a  right  carotid  artery  and  a  left  are 
present,  'nisis  the  most  usual  fashion  among  the  various  groups 
of  birds,  including  all  the  "  aerial "  fonas  excepting  Pasitri»at, 
Maerachiret  and  PUinat. 

i.  That  in  which  there  is  but  a  ^ngle  carotid  artery,  qirinpng 
from  both  right  and  left  trunk,  but  the  branches  soon  coalescing, 
to  take  a  midway  ooiuse,  and  again  dividing  near  the  head.  This 
form  Nitach  was  only  able  to  find  in  the  bittern  (Ardta  lUUarit). 

'  Whether  Nittach  was  cogntiant  of  L'Hermiaier's  views  is  in  no 
way  apparent.  The  latter'*  name  teem*  not  (o  be  even  mentioned  by 
him,  but  Nitndi  wa*  in  Paris  in  the  ■ummer  o(  i8i7>  and  it  isalmoK 
impostible  that  he  riiouM  not  have  heard  of  L'Hcrminier'a  laboun, 
tinlen  the  relatiMU  between  the  foltowers  of  Covier  to  whom  Nltnch 
attached  himaeU,  afld  those  ol  De  Blainville,  vImm  pupil  L'Hermi- 
nier  wu,  were  such  as  to  forbid  any  communication  between,  the 
rival  Kbools.  Yet  we  have  L'Herminier'i  evidence  that  Cuvier  gave 
Mm  every  aasistance.  NilzKh's  ntence,  both  on  this  occasion  and 
afterwards,  b  very  cnrioui;  but  be  cannrt  be  acniMd  of  plagiariMn, 
for  the  scheme  pven  above  is  only  an  amplificatiea  el  that  tore- 
shadowed  by  bim  (as  already  mentioned)  in  1830— •  scheme  which 
seem*  to  have  been  equally  unknown  to  L'Hemiucr,  pethaps 
thraoiji  Kmelstic  dificuhy. 


3.  That  in  wUch  Ute  ri^  carotid  arteqr  ahme  is 
of  iriiich,  accmxling  to  oar  author's  expcricw^  the 
{Pkamufttrms)  was  the  sole  example. 

4.  That  in  which  the  left  carotid  artery  alone  exists,  as  fouid 
in  all  other  birds  examined  by  Nitzscb,  aiid  therefore  as  regards 
species  and  individuals  much  the  most  common — since  into 
this  category  come  tlie  couMless  ihotisands  of  the  paaseiiDC 
birds— a  group  which  outnumbers  all  the  rest  put  together. 

COarideting  the  enomous  sttide  in  advance  made  by  L'Herminier, 
It  is  very  diMppoimiiig  for  the  biitorian  to  have  to  rteord  thai  the 
neat  inquirer  uto  the  oateotogy  of  Iwd*  achieved  a  ja^^i^ 
diiBitrou*  failure  lo  his  attempt  to  throw  I^t  on  their 
arrangement  by  means  o(  a  campati«oo  of  their  stemum.  Umi 
was  BtniitM,  who  devoted  a  long  chapter  of  hi*  Btitritf  tmr  Ana- 
lomU,  publiihed  at  Gdttineen  in  1831.  to  a  contideration  of  the 
subkct.  So  far  as  his  introductory  chapter  went — the  developmcat 
of  the  sternum — he  was,  for  his  time,  right  enouKh  and  (ocnewhat 
initructive.  It  was  only  when,  after  a  doae  examination  of  the 
■ternal  apparatus  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  species,  which  be 
carefully  described,  that  be  arrived  (pp.  177-183)  at  thccoochmoa — 
astonishing  to  us  who  know  of  L'Herminier't  previous  resuh*  that 
the  sternum  of  tnrds  cannot  be  used  a*  a  help  to  their  ctossificatio* 
on  account  □(  the  egregioui  anomalies  that  would  follow  the  pro- 
ceeding— such  anontalies.  for  initance,  as  the  separation  o(  Cypidma 
from  Himnda  and  it*  alliance  with  rrwUfau,  and  the  groupfcig  of 
Uirunda  and  FrtMpUa  together. 

At  the  very  be^nnini  of  tbe  year  1831  Cuvier  laid  before  tbe 
Academy  of  Sciences  <if  Paris  a  memoir  on  tbe  prograa  of 
cation  in  (he  sternum  of  birds,  of  which  memoir  an 
abstract  will  he  found  in  the  Annakt  da  uknu$  ^4 
naturtlUs  (xxv,  pp.  360-271).  Hcieto  he  traced  in  ottmry. 
detail,  illustrating  his  statements  by  the  (xcparationa 
he  exhibited,  the  progress  ttf  otoification  in  the  stemom  of  tbe 
fpwl  and  of  the  duck,  pcunting  out  bow  it  differed  in  each,  and 
^ving  his  interpretatioii  of  the  diffemces.  It  had  Mtlwrto  been 
generally  believed  that  the  mode  of  ossification  in  the  fowl  was 
that  which  obtained  in  all  birds—the  oatridi  and  lu  allie» 
(aa  L'Herminier,  we  have  seen,  had  already  shown)  excepted. 
But  it  was  now  made  to  appear  that  tbe  struthiotts  tntds  in  this 
reflect  resembled,  not  only  the  duck,  but  a  great  many  othsr 
group* — waders,  birds-of-prey,  pigeons,  passerines  and  pcrtiaps  aD 
birds  not  gallinaceous — so  that ,  according  to  Cnvier's  view,  the  five 
pointsofostificationolMerved  in  the  Cof/tMf,  instead  ofexhibitinc 
the  normal  process,  exMbitcd  one  quite  exceptional,  and  that  in 
all  other  biids,  so  as  he  bad  bcoi  enabled  to  invotipte  the 
matter,  ossification  of  tlie  sternum  began  at  two  points  only, 
situated  near  the  anterior  upper  margin  of  tbe  side  of  tbe  sternum, 
and  grsdually  crept  towards  the  keet,  into  which  it  presently 
esUnded;  and,  though  he  allowed  the  appeaimnoe  of  Jctacbed 
portions  of  calcareous  matter  at  the  base  of  tbe  itill  cartilaginous 
ked  in  docks  at  a  certain  age,  he  seemed  to  consider  this  an 
individual  peculiarity.  This  fact  was  fastened  upon  by  Gcotfray 
in  his  rei^y,  which  was  a  week  later  presented  to  tbe  Academy, 
but  wu  not  published  in  full  until  the  following  year,  wbcn 
it  appeared  In  the  AnH4ila  du  Mutium  (ser.  3,  ii.  pp.  i^si). 
Gcoffroy  here  maintained  that  the  five  centres  of  oesificsiioa 
existed  in  the  duck  Just  as  in  the  fowl,  and  that  the  real  difference 
of  the  process  lay  In  the  period  at  wMch  they  made  tbeir  appear- 
ance, *  drcumstancc  wliich,  though  virtiully  proved  by  the 
prepaiationB  Cinier  had  used,  had  been  by  him  overlooked  er 
misinterpreted.  Tbe  fowl  possesses  all  five  ossificalioiis  at  birth, 
and  for  a  long  while  the  middle  piece  forming  the  ked  is  by  far 
tite  largest.  They  all  grow  slowly,  and  it  is  not  imtil  the  mnlmal 
is  about  six  months  old  that  they  are  uniled  into  one  firm  boM. 
The  duck,  on  the  other  hand,  when  newly  hatched,  and  for  nearly 
a  month  after,  has  the  sternum  wboQy  cartilaginous.  Then,  it  k 
true,  two  lateral  pc»nu  of  oanficAtlon  appear  at  tbe  margin, 
but  subsequently  the  remaining  three  are  developed,  and  wbca 
once  formed  they  grow  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  in  the 
fowl,  so  that  by  tbe  time  the  young  duck  b  quite  Indipmilrnl  «f 
its  parents,  and  can  sMft  for  itself,  the  whole  sternum  b  cote- 
pletely  bony.  Nor,  argued  Geoffroy,  was  It  true  to  say,  as 
Cuvier  had  said,  that  the  like  occurred  in  the  pigeons  and  true 
passerines.  In  their  case  tbe  stcnnuqbcpas  to  oasify  from  three 
very  distiaa  pdnta— one  of  wUcb  b  tbe  centre  of  oMificatioa  el 
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the  kecL  As  rex&nU  the  •Uvthiout  biidi,  tbey  conU  not  be 
likened  to  the  diKk,  for  is  then  M  no  age  wn  then  may  iwljcs- 
tioB  of  a  aingle  median  centre  ^  oeuficatioBi  as  Ceoflniy  bad 
aatisficd  himidf  by  his  own  obaervationa  made  in  Efypt  many 
yean  before.  Cuvier  seema  to  bave  acquiesced  in  tbe  comctioiu 
of  his  views  made  by  GeoSroy,  and  attempted  no  rejoiDder;  bat 
the  attentive  and  impartial  student  of  tlM  diacuaaion  wiQ  mc  that 
n  food  deal  waa  really  wanting  to  make  tbe  tatter's  reply  effective, 
tbon^  aa  eventa  bave  abown,  tbe  former  was  hasty  in  the  on- 
duaions  at  which  he  arrived,  having  tniated  too  much  to  tbe 
ficst  appearance  of  centre*  of  oaai&cation,  for,  had  bis  ofaawa- 
tioDB  in  regard  to  other  birds  been  canied  on  with  the  lama 
nttention  to  detail  as  la  reg«rd  to  tbe  fowl,  he  MaU  certainly 
Iwvc  reached  tone  very  different  lewltSi 

In  1834  C  W.  L.  doger  braucht  out  at  BcMha  tbe  tint  (anit 
nnfncUaatelr  the  only)  Mrt  of  a  VoUttivdiia  Handbuch  itr  Natur- 

KukidUt  HrYttd  Europa'i,  treating  of  the  Lnvl  biids. 

la  the  latroductton  to  thU  book  (p.  xxxviii.,  noicj  he 
tapieiisd  bis  r^ret  at  not  bcim;  able  to  use  as  fullv  at  he  coulil 
WhIi  tba  oscdlent  naauches  of  NiUKh  which  were  then  appearin|[ 
<M  has  been  above  said)  in  the  tucce^^ive  pans  of  Naumann  9  grtat 
woffc.  Notwithstanding  this,  to  Glower  seems  tu  belDng  the  crcilit 
of  being  (he  firvt  author  to  avail  himself  in  a  book  intended  for 
pnctku  omithologjsti  of  tbe  new  li^ht  that  hail  already  been  thcil 
on  Systematic  Oraithalagy:  and  mtorditinly  wc  h.ive  the  scciind 
Older  of  bia  amngemen^  the  Ait:  i'c-Acr:r.i:.\  <hv[rl,-a  inm  tw^ 
suborders:  wnginf  panennca  (m<-AK,'ai(:^i,  .w.A  nnc-.  wiihojl 

an  apparatiu  of  loi^inuacln  {.a-n^--:  j  '  -ih.:  Lit  11  r  \n>  lu'lini;  tth.it 
wax  later  writers  aiHed  Pitari.-  i  ■  .-  xW  tisi  his  ct.■ls^il"K■atio!^ 
Jeoiaiidi  DO  particular  lemaik;  1'  m  .1  u<>tk  of  ihi^  Ivinrl  he 

had  the  courage  to  recoipiise,  loi\\:-\.,\.'  h  l.-ii  t  .i-'  iht  nti.il 
<Eff«rence  between  swaOows  and  Buiiu  hits  him  t.un_'ii]i  i.ibly  .lUive 
the  crowd  of  other  omithologkal  wiiten  of  his  time. 

An  iiupoiveinent  on  the  <dd  method  of  dassificatkin  by  purely 
-T*-''— '  dianctcrs  was  intmdoced  to  the  Academy  o(  Sciences  M 
_    .    _  Stodcholm  byC.  J.  Sundevatl  in  1835,  and  was  published 

the  following  year  in  its  BandUmiar  Cpp-  43-ijo)-  This 
waa  tbe  fonodation  01  a  mote  extensive  work  ot  which,  from 
the  inftnence  it  still  eserta.  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  later  at 
some  length,  and  thne  wiU  be  no  need  now  to  enter  much  into 
(fetaits  respecting  the  earlier  performance.  It  is  suffirient  here  to 
Rwwrk  that  the  authw.  even  then  a  man  of  great  cradition,  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  turn  which  taxonomy  was  taking;  but,  not 
being  able  to  divest  hinuell  of  tbe  older  notion  that  external 
cfcaiacten  were  superior  to  tbooe  furnished  by  the  study  of 
tatCRial  structure,  and  that  Comparative  Anatomy,  instead  of  being 
a  pan  of  aootogy,  was  sometluog  distinct  from  it,  be  seems  to  bave 
etkleavoured  to  form  a  scheme  which,  while  not  running  wholly 
counter  to  tbe  teachings  of  Comparative  Anatomists,  should  yet 
rest  oatensibly  on  external  characters.  Wth  this  view  be  studied 
the  latter  most  laboriously,  and  in  some  measure  certainly  not 
without  success,  for  be  brought  into  nrominence  aeveral  points  that 
had  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  his  predcceuora.  lie  also  ad- 
mitted among  his  characteristics  a  pfaysiological  consideration 
(apparently  derived  from  Ofcen'}  dividing  the  class  Avts  into  two 
sections  Ailrie^  and  Pmcocu,  according  as  the  your;;  were  fed  by 
th^  parents  or,  from  the  6rst,  led  tlumM'K'i:^.  Uui  at  this  limi'  he 
was  encumbered  with  tbe  hazy  doctrine  <>f  j  11  j  logics,  whiih.  if  it 
did  not  act  to  his  detriment,  was  assure. Ily  of  no  service  to  him. 
He  prefixed  an  "  Idea  Systematia"  to  his  "  I^xpositio  ";  and  the 
former,  which  appears  to  represent  hisrcil  opininn,  differs  inamoge- 
ment  very  considerably  from  the  latter.  Like  Gloger,  Sundevall 
fat  bis  ideal  system  separated  the  true  passerines  from  all  other  birds, 
cafliiv  them  KalaerM;  but  he  took  a  step  further,  for  he  assigned 
to  them  the  highest  rank,  wherein  nearly  every  recent  authority 
agrees  witb  him;  out  of  the^  however,  be  chose  the  thrusheh  and 
warblers  to  stand  first  as  Us  ideal  "  Centrum  "— a  selection  which, 
thoM^  in  the  opinhM  of  the  present  writer  erroneous,  is  still  largely 
followed. 

The  points  at  issuft  between  Cuvier  and  £ticnhe  Geoffrey 
St-Klaire  bef«e  raentiooed  naturally  attraaed  the  attention 
of  L'Hemdnier,  who  in  iSjd  presented  to  the  French 
PMtf  Academy  the  nsulu  of  Ui  researches  into  the  mode 
of  growth  of  that  btrne  which  in  the  adnit  bhrd  he  had 
already  studied  to  such  good  purpose.  Unfortunately 
tbe  fidl  Mcount'of  hto  diUgest  investigations  was 
never  pablishcd.  We  can  beat  judge  of  his  laboun  from  an 
abatnct  reprinted  In  the  Cam^te  nmhu  OH.  pp.  la-ao)  and 
reprinted  fai  the  Annaks  its  tckttcta  nahirdht  (ser.  a,  vi.  pp. 
107-115),  and  from  tbe  report  upon  them  by  Isidore  Geoffroy 

■He  saya  tron  Oken's  N^mrtiKUtiii  fiif  pubUdwd  in 

■Bai.batthediviBioBHtobefaniKlinthatsnthor'eearuer  XcMiwh 
Ar  SttUtft  </i.  p.  371J,  lAich  appeared  bi  1816. 
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StrHSaire,  towbcmwfth'otlKtsthQrwefeRlDnwL  Thsiicport 
ia  contained  in  the  Com^te  rcndw  foe  tbe  foUowbfyeufiv.'Ppi 
S6i-SU)t  ^  i*  very  cdtknl  u  its  dmncter,  - 

L'Henainler  arrived  at  tbe  condnsiea  thiit,  so  for  from  there 
being  only  two  or  three  dMIenctit  modes  bv  which  the  p  uuns  of 
Bsdncstion  in  the  steraom  Is  carried  out,  the  nuanfaar  ol  dificnat 
modes  is  very  considers ble — almost  each  natural  group  of  birds 
bavins  its  own.  The  principal  theory  which  he  benoe  conceived 
himedf  justified  In  propounding  was  Uiat  instead  of  Jis«  being  <as 
had  been  stated}  the  maximum  number  of  centres  omiliesthin  iw 
the  stcmum.  there  are  no  fewer  than  nim  entering  into  the  ana*' 
pontion  of  tbe  perfect  stcmum  of  birds  in  geacralt  ihon^  in  every 
species  some  of  these  nine  are  wanting,  whatever  be  tbe  condition 
of  development  at  the  time  0<  examination.  These  nine  theoretical 
centres  or  "  pieces  "  LTIcmnnier  deemed  to  be  disposed  in  Ihret 
transverse  aeriv  (rangUs),  namely  the  anterior  or  pnstcmal," 
the  middle  or  "  mesoaernal  "  and  the  posterior  or  "  mctastenal  " 
— euh  series  consisting  of  liMeportioni,  one  median  piece  and  two 
^e-piecea.  At  the  same  time  lie  seems,  according  to  the  abstract 
of  his  memoir,  to  have  made  the  somewhat  contradictory  assertion 
that  sometimes  there  aie  more  than  three  pieces  in  each  series,  and 
in  certain  groups  of  birds  as  many  as  six.  *  It  would  occupy  more 
space  than  can  here  be  allowed  to  ^ve  even  the  briefest  abstract  of 
the  numerous  observations  wfaicb  fwlow  the  statement  of  bis  theory 
and  <m  which  it  prolemedly  rests.  They  extend  to  more  than  a 
score  of  natural  groups  of  birds,  and  nearly  each  of  them  prestnts 
some  peculiar  characters.  Thus  of  the  first  series  of  pieces  hesaya 
that  when  all  exist  they  may  be  developed  nmultaneously,  or  thai 
the  two  ride-pieces  may  precede  the  median,  or  again  that  the 
median  may  precede  the  ride-pieces— according  to  tbe  jBoap  of 
birds,  but  that  the  ascend  mode  is  much  thecomwoneaL  The  same 
variations  are  observable  in  the  second  or  middle  series,  but  Its 
ride-pieces  are  said  to  «dst  in  all  groups  of  birds  without  exception. 
As  to  the  third  or  posterior  series,  when  it  is  complete  the  three 
constituent  pieces  are  developed  almost  rimultaneousJy;  but  its 
median  piece  is  said  often  to  er^nate  in  two,  which  soon  unit^ 
eweciaUy  when  tbe  side-pieces  are  wanting.  Bv  way  of  esamnles 
of^L'Henninier'e  observations,  what  be  says  of  the  tsm  groujin  that 
had  been  the  subject  of  Cavier's  and  the  elder  Geoffroy's  contest 
may  be  mentioiwd.  In  the  CaUima*  the  five  wen-kmjwn  pieoca  or 
centres  of  ossificatton  are  said  to  consist  of  the  two  ride-pseca  of 
the  second  or  middle  series,  and  the  three  of  the  posterior.  On  two 
occasions,  however,  there  was  found  in  addition,  what  may  be 
taken  lora  repmcntationof  the  first  series,  a  little"  noyaa  "  situated 
betsreen  the  conooids — forming  tbe  only  instance  of  all. three  series 
being  present  in  the  same  bird.  As  regards  the  dudes,  L'Hemrinier 
agreed  with  Cuvier  that  there  are  commonly  only  two  centres  of 
osufication — the  side-pieces  of  the  middle  series;  but  as  these  grow 
to  meet  one  another  a  distinct  mediaa  "  noyom,"  also  of  tbe  same 
aeries,  sometimes  appears,  which  soon  forms  a  connexion  srith  each 
of  them.  In  the  ostnch  and  its  allies  no  trace  of  this  median  centre 
of  ossification  ever  occursj  but  srith  these  exceptions  its  existence 
is  invariable  in  all  other  birds.  Here  the  matter  must  be  left;  but 
it  ia  undoubtedly  a  (ubjecl  wMch  demands  further  Investigation 
and  naturally  any_  future  iavcstipter  of  it  should  oonsuli  :  th^ 
abstna  of  L  Hc(miBlcr*a  memoir  and  tha  ciiticisoia  upon  it  of  the 
younger  Geoff  ray. 

Hitherto  our  attention  has  been  given  wboDy  to  Germanj  end 
France,  for  the  chief  ornithologists  of  Britain  were  occui^ring 
themselves  at  tUt  time  in  a  very  nadcss  vray — not  — 
but  that  thereweieflevenldiitfaigidsbed  men  who  wen  ' 
paying  due  heed  at  this  time  to  the  internal  structure 
of  birds,  and  some  excellent  descriptive  memoirs  on  special  fonns 
had  appeared  from  th«r  pens,  to  say  nothing  of  more  than  one 
general  treatise  on  ornithic  anatomy.*  Yet  no  one  in  Britun 

*We  dwn  perhaps  be  justified  In  assuming  that  this  apparent 
inconristency,  and  others  sdiich  present  themselves,  would  be 
explicable  if  the  whole  memoir  with  the  necessary  illusttatioiis  had 
been  publisbed. 

■Sir  Richard  Owen's  celebrated  snide  "Avss."  in  Todd's 
CydopQtiia  ej  A  Mtomy  and  Pkytieloa  Q-  PP-  965-35S).  appealed  in 
1836.  and,  as  giving  a  general  view  «  the  structure  <d  birds,  needs 
no  praise  here;  but  its  object  was  not  to  estsMirfi  a  dasrificatian, 
cw  throw  Ugbt  especially  00  systematic  arrangement.  So  far  from 
that  being  the  case,  its  distisguished  author  was  oeotcnt  to  adopt, 
as  he  tdb  us.  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Kirtty  iatbcJssrsH 
Bridftwattr  Trtciue  (U.  pp.  445^74;,  being  that,  it  is  true,  ol  an 
estimable  aoolegist,  but  of  one  who  had  no  specia)  knowledge  of 
onatboioEy.  Indeed  It  is,  as  the  latter  says,  that  of  Linnaeus, 
impcDvedby  Cuvier,  with  an  additional  modification  (rf  lliiger'^ 
all  these  three  authors  having  totally  ignored  any  but  external 
characters.  Yet  it  was  regsided  "  as  being  the  one  which  fadliutea 
the  sxnresrioB  of  the  leading  anatoatcar  differences  whicb  obtain 
U  the  dam  ef  biids,  and  wfidi  tbmfoie  may  be  eonaUsred  as  the 
most  ootnnL" 
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seems  to  have  attempted  to  found  any  tdenttflc  arrangement  of 
birds  on  other  than  ertenial  diaracters  until,  in  1837,  William 
MacgiUivrsy  issued  the  fini  volume  of  bis  HUtory  of  British 
Badi,  wbenin,  though  professing  (p,  19)  "not  to  add  a  new 
tyatcm  to  the  many  already  in  partial  use,  or  that  have  passed 
away  tike  their  authon,"  he  propounded  (pp.  16-18)  a  scheme  for 
classifying  the  birds  of  Europe  at  least  founded  on  a  "  consideia- 
tion  of  tbt  digestive  organs,  which  meiU  special  attcntioa.  on 
WGoont,  not  lo  nnich  of  tbdr  great  inqxHtaan  in  the  eoooomy 
of  birds,  as  the  nervous,  vasnlar  and  other  systems  are  not 
behind  tbem  in  this  re^>ect;  but  because,  cihiUtIng  great 
^veruty  of  form  and  suucturc,  in  accordance  irith  the  nature 
of  the  (Md,  they  arc  more  obviously  qualified  to  aftud  a  basb 
for  the  classification  of  the  numerous  species  ci  birds  "  (p.  ji). 
Fuller  knowledge  has  shown  that  Hac^vray  was  iU-advised  in 
laying  stress  on  the  systematic  value  of  adaptive  characters,  but 
his  contributions  to  anatomy  were  valuable,  and  Uter  invest!- 
gators,  in  particular  H.  Gadow  and  P.  Chalmers  Uitchell,  have 
fhown  that  useful  systematic  information  can  be  obtained  from 
the  study  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Mac^vray  himself  it  was, 
apparently,  who  first  detected  the  esaenlial  <Uflerence  of  Ihe 
organs  of  voice  presented  by  some  at  the  New-WorM  Passerines 
(subsequently  known  asC/anNt(0ret),aodtfaceaTUest  intimation 
of  this  aeenu  to  be  given  in  his  anatomical  description  of  the 
Arkansas  Flycatcher,  ryrafimu  wrtkoUs,  which  was  published 
in  1838  {Onitkri.  Biopapky,  iv,  p.  495).  though  it  must  be 
admilled  that  he  did  not — because  be  then  could  not — perceive 
the  bearing  of  their  difference,  which  was  reserved  to  be  ^wn  by 
the  investigation  of  •  atill  gRatct  anatomist,  ud  of  one  who  had 
fuller  ladKtles  for  Rsearch,  and  thereby  almost  revolutionised, 
as  will  presently  be  mentioned,  the  views  of  systematists  as  to 
this  order  of  birds.  There  is  only  space  here  to  say  that  the 
«econd  volume  o(  Macgillivray'a  work  was  puUidied  in  1839, 
fend  the  third  In  1840;  but  it  was  not  until  1851  that  the  author, 
in  broken  health,  found  an  opportunity  of  issuing  the  fourth  and 
fifth.  His  scheme  of  classification,  being  as  before  stated  partial, 
need  not  he  ^ven  in  detaiL  Its  great  merit  is  that  it  proved 
the  necessity  of  combining  another  and  hitherto  much-nq^ected 
factor  in  any  natund  arrangement,  though  vitiated  as  so  many 
other  schemes  have  been  by  being  based  wholly  on  one  class  al 
characters. 

But  a  bolder  attempt  at  classification  was  that  made  in  1838 
by  Blyth  in  the  New  Series  (Charlesworth'4  of  the  Uagattne  of 
— Natural  Htilory  (ii.  pp.  s56-a68,  314-319,  351-361, 
4»-4'6,  $89^1;  iii.  pp.  76-84).  It  was  limited, 
however,  to  what  Ik  called  Itutsiores,  bdng  the  group  upon 
which  that  name  had  been  conferred  by  Vigors  {Troju.  Linn. 
SoeUtjt,  aiv.  p.  405)  in  1813,  with  the  addition,  however,  of  his 
Kapiora,  and  it  will  he  unnecessary  to  enter  into  particulars 
concerning  it,  thou^  it  b  as  equally  remariiable  for  the  insight 
tbnm  by  the  author  into  the  structure  of  birds  as  for  the  philo- 
sophical breadth  of  bis  view,  which  comprehends  almost  every 
kind  of  charaaer  that  had  been  at  that  lime  brought  forward. 
It  is  [diin  that  Blyth  saw,  and  perhaps  he  was  the  first  to  see  it, 
that  geographical  diatribulioo  was  noTunimportant  in  suggesting 
the  affinities  and  diSerences  of  nalunil  groups  (pp.  258,  359); 
and,  undeterred  by  the  precepts  and  practice  of  the  hitherto 
dominant  English  school  trf  OtnitbologistB,  he  declared  that 
"  anatomy,  when  aided  by  every  character  which  the  manner  of 
propagation,  the  profrtasive  changes,  and  other  physiological 
dsia  supply,  is  the  only  sure  basb  of  classification."  He  was 
quite  aware  of  the  tazonomic  value  of  the  vocal  organs  of  some 
groups  of  turda,  presently  to  be  especially  mentioned,  and  he  had 
bimsdf  ascertained  the  presence  and  absence  of  auca  in  a  not 
inconsiderable  number  of  groups,  drawing  thence  very  justifiable 
inferences.  He  knew  at  least  the  earlier  investigations  of 
L'Hcrminier,  and,  though  the  work  of  Nitzscb,  even  if  he  had 
ever  heard  oi  It,  most  (throo^'ignorance  of  the  language  in 
which  it  was  written)  have  been  to  him  a  sealed  book,  he  had 
followed  out  and  extended  the  hints  already  given  by  Tcmminck 
as  to  the  diirennces  which  vstiout  gronpa  of  birds  dfqiUy  in  their 
tBoult.  WitfaaIlthisitisnotsiirptiuogtoGnd.thou|hilKfacthaa 


been  generally  overlooked,  that  BlythS  proposed  amognneBt 
in  many  points  anticipated  conclusions  that  were  subsequently 
reacbed,andwerelbenregardedasfreshdisceveTies.  Itispnpcr 
toaddtbatatthistimelhegicaterparttrfhisworkwai 
carried  on  in  conjunction  with  A.  BaRletl,lhc  superin- 
tendent of  the  London  Zoolo^cal  Society's  Gardens,  tod  that, 
without  his  assistann,  Blyth'sopportonities,  slender  as  they  were 
compared  with  those  which  othere  have  enjoyed,  most  have  been 
still  imalleT.  Considering  the  extent^  their  materials,  which  was 
Umited  to  the  bodies  of  such  anfncb  as  they  could  obtain  froa 
dealers  and  theaevenl  menageries  that  then  existed  to  or  ncwr 
London,  the  progress  made  in  what  has  since  proved  to  be  the 
ri^t  direction  is  very  wonderful.  It  Is  obvious  that  both  these 
invcstigatora  had  the  genius  for  recognizing  and  btcrpreting  the 
value  of  characien;  but  their  Uboun  do  not  seem  to  have  met 
with  much  encouragement;  and  a  general  arrangement  of  ibe  dass 
laid  by  Blytb  before  the  Zoological  Society  at  this  time  *  does  net 
appear  In  its  publications.  Ihe  scheme  could  hardly  fail  to  hm 
a  crude  petformance— a  fact  which  nobody  would  know  beUer 
than  Its  author;  bat  it  must  have  presented  much  that  was 
objectionable  to  the  opinions  then  generally  prevalenL  Its  line 
to  some  extent  may  be  partly  made  out — very  deariy,  foe  the 
matter  of  (hat,  so  far  as  its  details  have  been  publisbed  in  the 
series  of  papen  to  which  reference  hu  been  given— and  lomc 
traces  of  its  features  arc  probably  preserved  in  his  Calalogn*  nt 
the  specimens  of  birds  in  the  museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  which,  after  several  yean  of  severe  labour,  made  its 
appearaiKe  at  Calcutta  in  1849;  but,  from  the  time  <rf  his 
arrival  In  India,  the  onerous  duties  Imposed  upon  Blyth,  together 
with  the  want  of  sufficient  boi^  ol  reference,  seem  to  have 
hindered  him  from  seriously  continuing  his  former  reseatcfaci* 
whicfa,  interrupted  as  they  were,  and  bom  out  of  dne  time,  had 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  views  of  systematiseri  generally. 

Next  mutt  be  noticed  a  leriet  of  short  treatises  commoniEated 
Jdiaoa  Priedrtch  Brandt,  between  the  yean  1836  and  1839,  to 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  St  Pelentnirg,  and  published 


in  its  Jf^Mfrn.  In  the  year  last  mentioned  the  greater 
(on  of  tboe  was  separately  issued  under  the  title  of  JMM|r  tar 
JCnOftnAf  der  Natvrieschkhu  der  Vdid.  H«rin  the  author  fint 
assigned  anatomical  reasons  for  rearranging  the  order  AMitrts  of 
Ltnnaefls  and  NatatoTts  of  lUiEfr,  who.  so  long  before  as  1811,  bad 
proposed  a  nev  distribution  of  it  into  six  families,  th?  [tcfuitiottt  ef 
w|]ii:ti,  as  his  Wont,  he  had  drawn  from  external  ch.iri^ten  only. 
Br^H'lt  uuw  retained  very  nearly  the  same  arrangtinrBt  M  las 
pn:il'-ccswr ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  he  coutd  iru4  to  tfac 
nrmtr  foundation  of  internal  framework,  be  took  at  lea-st  two  frtiD- 


Pygobodri — combininE  all  of  ihcm  to  form  a  "  Typus  '  .to  use  Iria 
term)  Urinatores;  and  secondly  he  admilled  amor]^  tK>'  ifalatartSj 
th')iji:h  a  di'lir.rt  "  Typus  "  Pndiiiilie.  the  i;crm.i  I'odea  ana 
Fv'.uii.  l^hith  are  nnw  known  (O  bcloni;  to  (.hi!  A'^.'iio:r— the  latter 
in'l'-..d  f-j'c  Ti/i-ii)  \ii-m-^  bul  very  ^lij;tiilv  iemr,vi-d  (n.M  the  moor- 
hen I'  1.  .\:  ih"  =  v.w  unit  he  mm-itv.J  the  error  ni,.'l'-  !'y  I  User  in 
oa  I-.-:  :'iTv,'  ilii-  Phdl.irupt's  niili  tlie'-e  (uriiis,  rinl,'  I ;  dec&riiw 
thi  ii  ri  l.iuiiii.-hip  ID  Trinti  (sec  Sandi'ii'Er).  a  poini  ol  order  whicn 
other  systematists  were  Ctng  in  admitting.-  On  the  wbc^  Biaodt't 
Ul.'oiirs  were  of  no  >mall  lervicc  in  assenine  the  principle  thai  coa- 
uder-^tion  mii^t  be  paid  to  osteology;  for  hit  pMitfoo  was  sud  jb 
to  ^;.^in  more  attention  to  his  views  than  tone  Us  kMlavouraUy 
ptircd  brethren  had  succeeded  in  doine.  '  '  - 

In  iho  same  year  (1839)  another  sliebt  advance  •Ml  Hade  in  the 
claBsificaiion  of  the  tnie  i^asserinci.  Kcyserling  and  Bhwwt  iMkfly 
pointed  out  in  the  Artk»  lAr  NalnrfiidudiU  (v.  pp.  33a-  „ 
334)  that,  while  all  the  oiher  birds  provided  with  pcvtect  V*y 
song-mutcks  bad  the  "  pbnta  "  or  bind  part  of  the  2^^. 
"tanos"  cOYertd  with  two  long  and  undivided  beniy 
pfatca,  the  larks  tg.v.)  hxd  this  part  divided  by  many  liiastiiM 
sutures,  »n  as  to  be  seutcllated  behind  as  well  as  in  front;  joit  as 
il  the  r^ic  in  many  of  the  passerines  which  have  not  tbe  anglnf* 
apiursliis.  and  ai^o  in  ihe  hoopcK  (g  v.).  The  importance  M  thw 
singular  but  superficial  departure  from  the  normal  -ir  ictuie  has 
been  so  needie«aiy  cxageeiated  as  a  character  that  .j;  pnscrit 
time  iu  value  is  apt  lo  be  unduly  deprKiated.  In  -^'i  I  i  and  n 
homiigenc'jui  a  £roup  as  (liat  of  the  true  Passeiiiii-,  a  CooatUI 


'  An  abstract  ts  contained  in  the  Minute-book  of  the  Srientific 
Meetings  of  tfae  Zoological  Society,  36th  June  and  10th  July  183L 
The  due  wa*  to  contain  fifteen  orden,  but  only  three  were  desk 
with  in  toy  detaiL 
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chMCtcr  of  tbia  kiod  »  not  to  be  <faiifii«d  u  «  poctkil  norfe  o( 
■epBraling  the  birds  which  jxHaesi  it;  uid,  more  tiuD  tha,  it  would 
«upear  tut  the  diicoven  thus  announced  was  the  unmediaCe  means 
01  leadii^  to  a  tent*  oC  lovntintiOQ*  ol  a  much  more  important 
and  bidni  nattin — thote  at  Johanoet  MoUer  to  be  pnaeoily 

Apia  w  rniat  near  to  that  indefatigable  and  most  original 
famitigUor  Nitach,  who,  having  never  uuetmitted  his  Uady  o( 
the  paiticular  wbjea  of  hb  fine  contiibatioa  to 
■deiue,  long  ago  noticed,  in  iSjj  brought  out  u 
Halle,  when  tie  was  prolcHor  of  Zoology,  an  csny  with  tfce  title 
Pltryi*gnfkia«  Avimm  Pari  prior.  It  seedia  that  this  «aa 
iiaucd  at  much  with  the  object  of  inviting  asnstaoce  from  othua 
in  view  of  future  kbouta,  since  the  materials  at  his  "^'t™'  wet* 
CoaDpantivdy  scanty,  as  with  that  of  making  known  the  rcaulta 
to  whi^  his  roKardies  had  already  led  him.    Indeed,  he  only 

of  it  an  comparatively  scarce.  Moreover,  he  stated  snbseqaently 
that  Jie  the>d>y  hoped  to  exdte  other  natwalisu  to  Bhaie  with  him 
the  investigatioas  be  was  making  oa  a  snbjea  whscb  bad  hitherto 
escaped  noticaoc  bad  beta  whoBy  neglected,  siace  he  comidered 
that  he  had  pmved  the  dapositioa  of  the  ieatbered  tracts  in  the 
phnnge  of  bfada  to  be  the  ncaw  «(  foniiBhiiig  dianctm  ior  the 
^ifrfiiiiMti»m  of  the  various  natural  grodps  as  significant  and 
HDportant  as  they  were  ifew  and  uno^ected.  There  was  no  need 
for  us  here  to  quote  this  essay  in  its  cbroiKrioglcal  place,  since  it 
dealt  only  with  the  geocnHties  of  the  subject,  and  did  not  enter 
■poo  aajr  qMematk  details.  ThcH  the  ntlMr  icswved  br  • 
seccmd  treatise  which  he  was  destined  never  to  conqdate.  He 
kept  on  diligently  collwting  materials,  and  as  he  did  ao  was  coo- 
tTraiitf<l  to  modify  snne  of  the  statements  he  had  pnfalislwL 
Ha  caoocquexitly  fell  into  a  state  of  doabt,  and  before  be  could 
make  iq>  Us  mind  oa  some  qoestiont  which  be  deemed  Jaqiostant 
he  WIS  omtafcen  by  death.*  Then  his  pepen  were  banded  over 
_  to  his  friend  and  successor  Professor  fiurmeister,  now 

^H^fHv  ix^y  ycus  past  of  Buenos  Aires,  who,  with 

much  skill,  elaboeated  irdm  them  the  excellent  work 
knvm  ■eNitsMlt's  ito3ilsirafM(,iAkliin>  pubUsbed  at  HaUe 
fai  1S40,  and  traailatcd  into  EniUtb  for  the  Ray  Sodety  in  1867. 
Ihcre  can  be  no  cbnbt  that  Fnrfessor  Btomdster  dtscbarjed  his 
B^ttffri^  doty  with  the  most  conscicntiotts  scnqndosity,  but, 
bM>  what  has  been  just  said,  it  is  geitain  that  there  were  Ini' 
petfnt  p^ts  oa  which  NitsKh  was  as  yet  uuduiJtd  Mm  ot 
tbem  peA^M  of  which  no  trace  appcued  in  Us  naniaalpts. 
and  theFcfoK  a*  in  every  case  of  works  posthomouly  published, 
nnkas  (as  twely  happens)  they  have  received  their  author's 
"  MsfriMlv,"  they  cannot  be  inq^dlfy  trusted  aa  the  eipctsaion 
of  Usfoslviaws.  It  would  cinsequattty  be  mHsfe  t»  ascribe 
poaUivety  aU  that  qipcm  in  this  voluae  to  the  toolt  <rf  Nitach'a 
mature  consideration.  Moreover,  as  Professor  finrmcistec 
states  in  bis  preface,  Nitzich  by  no  means  regarded  the  natural 
tuTi"''*  of  groups  as  the  highest  problem  of  the  systematist, 
bat  rather  their  correct  limitation.  Again,  tlie  anugdmcot 
loDowed  in  the  Plirybtpmfki*  was  of  coune  baaed  on  pterykv 
gTaphi<^l  Gonsdeiatioiu,  and  we  have  its  anther's  own  word  for 
it  that  be  was  persuaded  that  the  limitation  of  natural  gronpe 
could  only  be  attained  by  the  most  assiduDus  research  into  the 
gpeclea  ot  which  they  are  composed  from  every  point  of  view. 
The  eomUnation  of  these  three  facts  will  of  itself  explaiif  some 
defects,  or  even  fetiogrtsstoas,  observable  in  Nitzsch's  later 
systematic  work  when  compared  with  that  which  be  had 
foimetly  done.  On  the  other  hand,  some  manifest  impiDvements 
are  intiodaced,  and  the  abundance  of  detaHs  into  which  be 
eaten  in  his  PUr^ograpkU  render  it  far  more  instructive  and 
valuable  than  the  older  performance.  As  an  abstract  of  that 
has  already  been  pven,  it  may  be  saffident  here  to  point  out  the 
chief  changes  made  in  his  newer  arrangement.  To  beg^  with, 
■Thougji  not  relatirw  exactly  to  our  preMnt  theme,  it  would  be 
Imptoper  to  diemiw  Niusch's  nAine  without  reference  to  bii  extra- 
ordinary  bboura  in  inveatigating  the  insect  and  other  eatenial 
paraiite*  erf  binds,  a  subject  which  u  revajds  Briciah  q>eciea  was 
subsequently  elaborated  by  Dcnnv  in  his  Moitotraphia  Anopiurarum 
Briinamat  (1843)  and  in  bib  li&t  at  (be  sptcimBB^ol  Bt'ttijIiAnopiaTa 
la  Uk  rftlifr"''^"  oLthe  Bcidsb  Muxum. 


the  three  great  sectioM  of  aerial,  terrestrial,  and  aqtmtk  birds 
are  abolished.  The  "  Aiapilra  "  are  divided  into  two  groups. 
Diurnal  and  Nocturnal;  but  tbe  first  of  these  divisioos  is  separated 
into  three  sections:  (r)  the  Vultures  <A  the  New  World,  <i) 
those  of  the  Old  Worid,  and  (3)  tbe  genus  fafcv  of  Linnaeus. 
The  "  i*ouartMe,"  that  is  to  say,  the  tnie  Pattm,  are  split  into 
eight  funiUes,  not  wholly  with  judgment,*but  of  their  taxonomy 
mote  is  to  be  said  presently.  Then  a  new  ordcx  "  Picanae  "  ia 
instituted  for  the  reception  of  the  Macndum,  Cuadmae, 
PidMM  PtMaanM  and  Am^iAoiat  of  hs  old  amngement,  to 
which  are  added  three*  others— Ca^M«/pi(ae,  Todidat  and 
Lipo^ouae~ihe  last  conswting  of  the  genera  Biuerot,  U pupa  and 
Aktdo.  TheaasodatiODof ^icerfpwitbtheothcrtwoisaodoubta 

mwplf*mt>nt,  hrtrt  lh^«lh«Br*nf  ltti^*raf%a  f  r^^,  f  Iffujy  tnj. 

grated  by  Gould  and  BIyth  in  1838*  (Jf  s;.  A^oJ.  Hilary,  set.  1, 
a.  pip.  431  and  589), though  apparently  unnatural,  has  been  corro- 
borated by  many  later  systematisers,  and  taken  as  a  whole  the 
wrahlishmiint  <^  the  Pkanat  was  certainly  a  commendable 
pmceediiig.  For  the  rest  there  is  only  one  consdeiaUc  cbange, 
andthatf(»-ma  thegreatcst  blot  on  the  idiole  scheme.  Insteadof 
KOOgniaag,  aa  before,  a  subdasa  ia  the  iZtMifw  of  Merrem,  Nitasch 
BOW  ledaced  them  to  the  rank  of  an  onler  under  tbe  name 
*  PtatyOmA,"  placiag  tbem  between  the  "GaUinaetat^  and 
"  GraBat,"  tbou^  admitting  that  in  their  pteryloeis  they  differ 
from  all  other  birds,  is  ways  that  he  is  at  great  pains  to  describe. 
In  each  of  the  four  genera  examined  by  him — Slruikui,  Rhea, 
DromaeuM  vACoiuariutf  It  ia  significant  that  notwithstaadfaig 
this  be  did  not  figure  the  ptexylo^  of  any  cme  of  them,  and  tbe 
thought  suggests  itseU  that,  though  hn  editor  assures  us  he  had 
convinced  himself  that  the  group  must  be  here  shoved  in 
{etngesclfoben  is  tbe  wtnd  used),  the  intrusion  is  rather  due  to  tbe 
necessity  whicfa  Nitascb,  in  common  with  most  nxn  of  hts  lime 
(the  Quinariana  exc^Ued),  felt  for  depk>ying  tbe  wb(de  aerie*  of 
birds  Into  line,  m  which  case  the  proceieding  may  be  defen^Ie  on 
the  score  of  convemence.  The  extraordinary  merits  of  this  book, 
and  the  admirable  fidelity  to  his  principles  which  Professor 
Burmdster  showed  in  the  difficult  task  of  editing  it.  weffe  nn~ 
fortunately  ovcrioiAed  tm  aiaay  years,  and  perhaps  are  not 
sufiiciently  recognised  now.  Even  in  Germany,  the  autbort 
own  country, there  were  few  to  notice  serionslywhat  is  certainly 
one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  works  ever  ptdilisbed  00  the  ideace, 
much  leas  to  pniaue  the  invest  igatioBa  that  liad  been  k>  laboriously 
begun.*  Aidias  Wagner,  ta  Us  repnt  <m  die  progress  at 

•  rt  iliiiil  I  iiisji  Imi  rritiii  li  III!  ttii  111  III  I  iliriiii  lull  iif  llii  Psiiinrs. 
written,  it  is  said,  in  1836,  wa*  published  in  1862  (^cifnAr.  Cu.. 
Nalurmsttiuehaft,  xlx.  pp.  389-408).  It  is  probably  to  ihb  essay 
that  Professor  Burmeistef  refen  in  tbe  Plerytopaphie  <jt.  109,  note; 
Eng.  trans.,  pL  yi,  note)  as  formiiw  the  b««i*  of  the  artide 
"  E^saerinae  "  which  he  contributed  to  Eisch  and  Gruber't  BMcyU*' 
pedie  (sect.  iil.  bd.  ziiL  pp.  139-144},  and  published  before  the 
FUr^irapkie. 

•  By  the  numbers  prefixed  it  would  look  as  if  there  shonld  be  fomr 
mew  membera  of  this  order;  but  that  seenu  to  be  due  mther  to  a 
slip  of  tlie  pen  or  to  a  printer's  error. 

'This  association  is  one  of  the  most  mnarkabte  in  the  whole 
senes  of  Blyth's  reoiarlcable  papers  on  classification  In  tbe  volume 
cited  above.  He  states  that  GouM  suspected  tbe  alHsnce  of  these 
two  forms  "  from  external  itrncnuc  and  haUts  alone  ":  othetwiM 
one  might  suppose  that  he  bad  obtamed  an  Intimation  to  that 
effect  on  one  01  bis  Continental  joonieys.  Btyth  "  arrived  at  the 
tame  condunon,  however,  by  a  different  train  of  investigation,'* 
and  this  is  beyond  doubu 

•  He  does  not  mention  il^feryx,  at  that  timeso  little  known  en  the 
Contbent. 

'  Some  excuse  is  to  be  made  (or  this  neglect.  Nitsscfa  had  of 
course  exhausted  all  the  forms  of  birds  commonly  to  be  obtained, 
and  tpedmeiis  of  tbe  less  common  forms  were  too  valuable  from  the 
curator's  or  ctrilectof's  pmnt  of  view  to  be  sobjected  to  a  treatment 
thatmubtendiothdrdestructioa.  Yet  it  n  said,  on  good  authority, 
that  Nitssch  had  the  patieoce  so  to  manipulate  tbt  skins  of  many 
rare  species  that  he  was  able  to  ascertain  the  characteis  of  their 
pteryloais  by  the  inspection  of  their  inside  only,  without  in  any  way 
danu^ng  tbem  for  the  ordinary  purpose  of  a  museum.  Nor  m  ihM 
surprising  when  we  consider  the  marvellous  akill  of  Continental  and 
especially  German  taxidermists,  many  of  whom  have  elevated  their 
profession  to  a  height  of  art  inconceivable  to  most  Englishmen, 
who  ore  only  acquainted  with  the  miserable  mocl«iy  w  Nature 
which  is  the  most  sublime  result  of  all  but  a  few  "  bira-stuSsis." 
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ondtIiokiortUin>sbt  be  expected  tmnnefa  enuB  ubewM. 
placed  the  PUrfligrapkU  at  the  lummit  of  ilwae  puUkftUona 
theappeuanoeol  whicbhebad  toiecoid  foctbcyeus  iS^gesd 
t840,sUUngtluUfor"  Systcmaiik"  itmsorthegreeteatuiipoTt- 
ance.'  OnthcoUurluDdOken  (/lu,  i843,pp.  39t>j94)>t)>ou8>> 
givingaiuiiuiiaryofMitiach'srciwIttaaddamifirelioit.wMinQfe 
apuiag  of  his  praii^  end  |wef  iced  hie  lemaifce  by  aMerting  that 
Ik  could  not  cefnlD  from  laughter  wbtm  he  looked  at  the  plates 
in  Nttach's  work,  since  they  reminded  him  of  the  plucked  b>wb 
hanging  in  a  poultcfer's  &hop,  and  goes  on  to  say  that,  as  the 
author  almys  had  the  luck  to  engage  in  wseafche*  of  which 
nobody  thought,  so  had  he  the  hidt  to  print  them  when 
aobody  sought  them.  In  Sweden  SundenO,  without  accepting 
Nii^ch's  views,  accorded  them  a  far  more  appcedative  greeting 
in  his  annual  reports  for  i84o-ift4t  (L  pp.  152-tfo);  but,  of 
counc,  in  En^and  and  France'  nothing  was  known  of  them 
bejKuid  the  scantiest  notice,  genenUy  takes  at  aconnd  hand,  in 
two  or  three  pubUcatioos.  Thanks  to  Mr  Sdater,  the  Ray 
Society  was  induced  to  publish,  in  1867,  an  excellent  tnn^aticn 
by  Mr  Dallas  of  Nitasdt's  rtirytcgnfky,  and  thereby,  however 
tardily.  Justice  was  at  length  lendcTBd  by  Biitish  oniLbologiBU  to 
one  of  their  sEcatcat  ioceipi  brethren.*  Nftach's  woifc  on 
feuhen  has  ben  canfcd  farther  by  many  later  ohaerws,  nnd 
its  value  is  now  generaay  accepted  (see  FxATHE^, 

The  tieatiw  oTKeMfar  on  the  orteology  of  Unb'  fiet,  pnhlishwl 
in  the  PulUHn  of  the  Moscow  Society  orNaturaliits  for  1841,  next 
^  -  cUinu  a  few  «onl>,  though  its  scope  is  rather  to  (bow 
diSecences  than  affinities;  out  ticattnent  of  that  fctnd  b 
undoubtedly  useful  at  times  in  indicating  that  nllMtw  geneiallv 
admitted  are  unnatucal;  and  this  is  the  case  here,  for.  following 
Cuvin'i  inettiod.  the  anthor'B  meaicbca  prove  the  siufidal  character 
of  ftome  of  its  SModitions.  While  fumiahing — almost  unoon- 
KioiMly,  however — additional  evidence  for  overtbiwwing  that 
dasiificatinn,  there  is,  twvenl^ess,  no  attempt  nude  to  ooostnict 
a  better  one;  and  the  elaborate  uUes  of  dimenwons,  both  absobite 
and  pnpordonaL  suggesdve  as  i*  the  whole  teniency  of  the  author's 
observations,  seem  not  to  lead  to  any  very  practical  result,  lbau|h 
the  syttematitt's  need  to  look  beneath  the  int^ment,  even  in 
parts  that  arc  so  cootpaiatively  little  hidden  as  btfds'  feet,  Is  once 
mote  made  beyond  all  question  apparent. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Hacgilliviay  contributed 
to  Audubon's  OmUliatopeal  Siopapky  a  series  of  descriptitms  of 
some  pans  of  the  anatomy  of  American  lurds,  from 
gmiTTwr  subjem  siwlied  to  him  by  that  eathusiasllc  naturalist. 
— whose  seal  toA  picsdence,  it  may  be  called,  in  thia 
texpwX  meiita  all  peaise.  Thus  he  (pnmq»ted  very 
h'kety  by  HacpUivray)  wrote:  "I  believe  the  time  to 
be  appiMdung  when  mocfa  of  the  results  obtained  from 
the  inspectfoh  of  the  extofor  alone  wHl  be  laid  aside;  when 
museums  filled  with  stuSed  skins  witt  be  comndered  insufficient 
to  afford  a  knowledge  of  birds;  and  wiien  the  student  will  go 
forth,  not  only  to  observe  the  habits  and  haunts  of  animals,  but 
to  preserve  specimens  of  them  to  be  carefully  dinected"  {Orntik. 
Biopapky,  iv.,  Introductioa,  p.  £dv).  As  ha*  been  stabod,  the 
first  of  thk  series  of  anatomical  dcacriptfons  ^ipearcd  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  work,  pubKshed  fn  rSjS,  but  they  were  continued 
mtfl  its  completion  with  the  fifth  volume  in  the  foUowfog  year, 
•nd  the  whole  waa  incoiporated  into  what  omj  he  termed  its 
second  edlthm,  Thi  BMt  ^  Amtrica,  which  appeared  between 
■840  and  ■844.  Among  the  many  spedcs  whoso  anatomy  Mac- 
fftlivray  thus  partly  described  from  aut<^y  were  at  least  half  a 
dosen*  of  those  now  rderred  to  the  family  TyntntidM  (see  Kjnc- 

>  Artkmfitr  WaStrrucWdbc,  vO.  ».  ppt  60, 6t. 

■  la  1836  lacquemin  commiinicaii-d  to  the  Frcod  Academy 
{Co^pUi  Tt»dv,  ii.  pp.  374.  37S  Bod  47s)  soroe  obaervatioos  on 
the  order  10  whidi  featbera  are  dupoacd  on  the  body  of  birds;  but, 
bowwef  leneral  may  [uv«  been  the  scope  of  his  inveatifatiooa,  the 
portioD  of  them  publitbed  refers  only  to  the  oow,  and  then  ii  no 
mention  made  of  Nitncb'a  fomer  work. 

'  The  Ray  Society  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  (en  crigfoal 
copper-pUcea,  all  but  one  drawn  by  the  author  hinwdf,  wberewiib 
the  work  was  illustrated,  ft  is  only  to  be  re^ttcd  that  the  Society 
did  not  alio  adopt  the  quarto  nte  in  which  it  appeared,  (or  by 
issuing  their  Ei^ih  verauin  in  folio  they  needlessly  put  an  impedt- 
nent  in  the  way  of  its  commou  and  convenient  uk. 

'These  are,  acoording  to  modem  oomenclsture,  Tynm*mt  tattH- 
— MH  and  (a*  before  roentiooed)  T  wrtieaUs,  Uyiardms  mjriftu. 
Ssjafwu/aMw,  Ctmpn  swmu  and  BmpiJtmm  ttmiiau. 


Bid),  btu  thai  Indwled,  with  many  Mfaeix,  accoedlag  to  the 
irrational,  vigne  and  nidimentarr  notionB  of  daasifiatM  of 
the  time,  u  what  was  termed  the  family"  if KKKa^NMe."  Inatt 
thcM  species  he  found  the  vocal  organs  to  differ  essentially  la 
structure  from  those  of  other  birds  of  the  Old  World,  wksc^  we 
DOW  call  Passcrme,  or,  to  be  still  mote  precise.  Otcmian.  But  by 
hun  these  last  were  most  arbitrarily  severed,  diisoniliiil  inm 
their  allies,  and  wimglr  combined  with  other  fmna  by  no  means 
nearly  related  to  them  {BtiL  Bvda,  i.  pp.  17, 18}  which  be  also 
exanuned,  and  he  practically,  though  not  literally,*  asserted  the 
truth,  when  be  said  that  the  genml  structure,  but  especially 
the  muscular  appendages,  of  the  lower  larynx  was  "  simiiariy 
fbnned  m  all  other  binb  <rf  this  faaib^'  dcKiibed  in  Audnbon's 
wortL.  MacgilUvrty  did  not,  however,  assign  to  tha  esamtial 
difierence  any  ^tenuuic  value.  Indeed  he  waa  so  much  pre- 
poaseasedinfavotiroladasHfirationbasedonthestrMctureofihn 
digestive  organs  thai  he  cooU  not  bring  himself  to  consider 
vocal  muades  to  be  of  much  tamuHBk  tiae,  and  it  mi  restrwd 
to- Johannes  MOIIer  to  point  out  that  the  contrary  was  j^^^ 
the  fact.  This  the  great  German  comparative  anato-  ntg^ 
mist  did  in  two  communications  to  tlie  Academy  <£ 
Sdeoces  of  Beilm,  one  on  the  36th  June  1845  and  the  other  OB  the 
t4th  May  1S46,  which,  having  been  first  briefly  publiabed  in  the 
J^ademy's  Monatiberukt,  were  afterwards  printed  in  full,  and 
iUustiated  by  numerous  figuita,  in  its  Abkatdiurngtit,  though  ia 
this  latt«r  and  canine  fbnn  they  did  not  appear  In  public  until 
1847.  This  very  rcaaifcable  treatise  forms  the  groundwork  of 
almost  later  or  noeat  researches  in  the  comparative  anatomy 
and  Goneequeot  arrangcinait  of  the  Fouens,  and,  though  it  is 
certain^  not  free  from  imperfectuna,  many  of  tbem,  it  must  be 
said,  arise  from  want  of  material,  notwithstanding  that  its 
anthor  had  command  of  a  much  more  abtudant  supply  than  eras 
at  the  disposal  of  Nitxsch.  Carrying  on  the  wxA  from  the 
anatomical  point  at  which  he  had  left  it,  correcting  his  errors,  and 
utilixing  to  the  fullest  extent  the  observations  at  Eeyserling  and 
Blasius,  to  which  refeence  has  already  been  made.  Mllller, 
though  hampered  by  mistaken  notions  of  which  he  seems  to  kavn 
been  ugahl^tn  fiH  himsj-lf  prrTpDiindi^  B  srhrmrffiT  thf  risssiftri 
tion  of  this  group,  the  geotral  truth  ot  which  has  bem  admitted 
by  all  hb  sucreasora,  baaed,  aatbe  title  of  bis  treatise  expressed. 
00  the  hitherto  unknown  different  types  of  the  vocal  organs  in  the 
Pssserines.  Bt  ftedy  recognised  tliie  prior  discoveries  of,  aa  he 
thought,  AodtdxHi.  though  leaUy,  as  Ims  smco  been  asccnained, 
of  Hac^DivEqr;  but  MaUer  was  able  to  percdve  their  systematic 
value,  whidiHacgiUivmy  did  not.  and  taught  others  to  know  it. 
At  tile  same  time  HfiUer  dwwad  himself ,  bis  power  of  disciimin*- 
tion  notwithstanding,  to  fall  behmd  Nttssch  in  one  voy  crucial 
pfrfnt,  for  he  refused  to  the  latter's  Ptcanat  the  rank  that  had 
been  H**"**'*  for  tbem,  and  imagined  that  the  groups  aasodated 
nnds  that  name  foniKd  bit  a  thud  "  tribe"  — i'lcnm— of  a 
gnat  Mder/nMMsm,  the  others  bdng  (i)  thef>nw(e(flEi'af)»- 
ssysd(— the  singing  birds  by  whose  inferior  larynx 
was  endowed  with  the  full  number  of  five  pairs  of  song-mnsdtn, 
and  (a)  the  ZVartlss^ihwifr,  composed  of  some  Soutb-Anerknn 
famiUBS.  Looking  on  HflDer^  laboun  as  we  now  can,  «■  ace 
that  such  «mrs  as  he  committed  are  chicffy  doe  to  his  want  «f 
special  knowledge  of  omithoiogy,  combined  with  the  absence 
in  several  instances  of  suffidcnt  materials  for  Investigation. 
Nothing  whatevtf  b  to  be  ssid  against  the  compoaitian  of  hb 
first  and  second  "  tijbcs"  ;  but  the  thnd  is  an  assemblage  still 
more  beterogeneoos  than  that  sAfch  Nitach  brought  togetbct 
under  a  name  BO  Ukc  that  of  Mdlla— for  the  fact  must  never  be 
allowed  to  go  ont  et  ri^t  that  the  extent  of  the  PkmtU  of  the 
latter  b  not  at  all  that  of  the  Pitariae  of  the  former  *  For 

*  Not  literally,  because  s  lew  other  forms  such  as  the  genera  Pdt*- 
pUta  and  Plilotnyt,  now  known  to  have  no  relatioa  to  the  rwuBM- 
dat,  were  induded,  though  these  forms,  it  would  seem,  bed  ne\-ef 
been  (fissected  by  bim.  On  the  other  band,  be  dedaras  that  the 
Amerian  redKsrt,  M»icicApa,  or,  as  it  now  stands,  Sttepktf* 
naidUa,  when  young,  has  its  vocal  organs  like  the  rest— an  ears- 
onUnary  sratement  wtudi  b  worthy  the  attention  of  the  many  aUs 
American  omithologisia. 

*  It  b  not  needless  to  point  out  thU  fine  dittincttoa,  fee  mete  tbsa 
one  modem  anther  would  seem  to  haw  overloohsd  it. 
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fiMUnce,  MOOer  places  in  Us  third  "tiibe''  tbe  groop  which  he 
oiled  Amfdidae,  meaiuiig  thereby  the  pecuEar  fonas  tA  South 
hmeaa  that  are  now  considered  to  be  more  properly  named 
CetmgidM,  and  herein  he  waa  clearly  light,  while  Nituch,  who 
(misled  by  their  suppaaed  affinity  to  the  genus  <<«>e{u— peculiar 
to  t  he  Northern  Hemispbere,  and  a  purely  Paaierine  form)  had  k  epi 
them  among  bisPasserinae,  waa  aadearly  wrong.  ButagainMOUer 
made  his  third  "  tribe  "  Pieatii  also  to  cratain  the  Tyramudat,  ol 
whkh  raentioa  has  just  been  made,  though  it  b  ao  oMona  as  mw 
lA  be  generally  admitted  that  they  have  BO  vay  Intinute  lelstioii- 
ihip  to  the  other  families  with  which  they  are  there  anodatcd. 
ThcR  it  BO  need  here  to  crtticise  more  minutely  this  projected 
anBBgemeot,  and  it  most  be  said  that,  notwithataadtng  hia 
Ksaaicfacs,  be  seems  to  have  had  some  nriaiiviiigB  Uut,  after  aD, 
the  srparatiop  of  the  Iiumens  into  those  "  tribes  "  mi^  not  be 
justifiable.  Kt  any  rate  he  wavered  in  his  estimate  of  their 
tazonomic  value,  for  he  gave  an  alternative  proposal,  arranging 
■U  the  genera  In  a  sin^  series,  a  proceeding  in  those  days  thought 
BOt  co^  ddenuUe  and  possible,  but  desinible  oe  even  requirite, 
thoii^  BOW  utterly  abaadOBCd.  Juit  as  Nitath  had  labooced 
imdcr  the  disadvantage  of  never  having  any  examine  of  the 
abnomal  PaMcm  of  the  New  World  to  dissect,  and,  therefore,  was 
wb^y  ignorant  of  their  abnormality,  so  Mdller  never  succeeded 
is  fettiog  boM  of  an  cian^le  of  the  genus  Pitta  for  the  same 
pvpose,  and  yet,  acting  on  the  clue  furnished  by  Keyaerlmg  and 
Blasius,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  it  wouU  be  foimd  to 
fill  one  of  the  gaps  he  had  to  leave,  and  this  to  looic  extent  it  bas 
becB  since  proved  to  do. 

It  must  not  be  suppoaed  that  the  vocal  muscles  vtse  first 
Jscovcrcd  by  HOUer;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  been  described 
long  before,  and  by  many  writers  on  the  anatomy  of 
birds.  To  say  nothing  of  foreigneis,  or  the  authors 
of  general  works  on  the  subject,  an  excellent  account  of  them 
bad  beoi  ^hren  to  the  Linnean  Society  by  W.  .YarreH  In  1819, 
and  puUished  with  elaborate  figures  in  its  TroMiaaimu  (xvi. 
30S-311.  pis.  17,  18),  an  abstract  of  which  was  subsequently 
given  in  the  artkle  "  Raven"  in  his  Hiitery  of  Brtiitk  Bwdt, 
and  Hac^Uivray  also  described  and  figured  tHem  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  ten  years  later  in  his  work  with  the  same  title  (ii. 
ti-3T.  pis.  1.^),  wUIe  Blyth  and  Nilssch  had  (as  already 
mentioned)  seen  some  of  their  value  in  daasificatioB.  But 
Ullller  has  the  merit  of  clearly  outstiiding  his  picdecessors, 
and  with  bis  accustomed  perspicuity  nude  the  way  even  plainer 
for  his  soccenors  to  see  than  he  hinuelf  was  able  to  see  it-  What 
leraains  to  add  b  that  the  extraordinary  celebrity  of  its  author 
actually  procured  for  the  first  portion  irf  his  icscarches  notice 
in  En^and  (.4iiit.  Nat.  History,  zviL  499),  tboa^  it  nnist  be 
confessed  itot  then  to  any  practical  puipose;  but  nun  than 
thirty  years  after  there  a[^>eared  an  En^^  traiulation  of  his 
tftatbe  by  F.  Jeffrey  Bell,  with  an  appendix  lor  Gaitod  contain- 
ing « lummary  of  the  lattet's  own  continuation  of  the  sune  line 
of  research.) 

It  b  now  neccMary  to  revert  to  the  year  in  wtadi  Dr  Cornay 
<d  Rochefon  conumnicaied  to  the  f  lencfa  Acadeoiy  of  Sdeoccs  a 
_  nemoiroB  a  new  daidficatioo  of  tMnte,  ot  whkh,  however, 

nothing  hut  a  notice  ha*  been  pmervcd  {CtmpUt  ftndiu, 
)Bv.  p.  164).  Two  years  bter  thu  wu  followed  by  a  second  oonin-  , 
button  from  him  on  the  same  >Db}ectt  and  of  this  only  an  extntct 
appeared  in  the  official  organ  of  the  Academy  (it  tupn,  xvi.  pp. 
94.*  93).  though  an  ab&tiact  wa>  iosened  in  one  ickntific  jooroal 
WitutitHt,  xii.  p.  31),  and  it»  first  poaion  in  another  [Jemnul  da 
DtcowerUM,  i.  p.  150).  The  Reotu  ZaetopoM  lor  1647  (pp.  360-369) 
tentained  the  whde,  and  enabled  naturaUUs  to  consider  the  menu 
of  the  author's  project,  which  was  to  found  a  ne«'  cl.i^'^i  lien  ion  of 
birds  on  the  form  of  the  aniEnor  polatal  bonea,  whuh  hi^  ikd.iied 
to  be  subjected  more  evidently  than  any  other  toc(n:iin  fiir^l  Litra. 
These  laws,  ai  formulated  byhmi,  arc  that  (i)  then?  i!^  a  coin.i>k  nce 
of  form  of  the  anterior  palatal  and  of  the  cranium  in  hlrd^  of  ifae 
■»mf  order:  (3)  there  is  a  lilwnes*  between  the  anterior  palatal 
boaea  in  birds  ot  the  same  orderj  (3)  there  are  rebiions  ot  lilceness 

*  The  title  of  the  Enrliih  trantlalion  b  JtkniMt  UOUr  m  Crrtsia 
VorMMM  im  Iht  Vead  Ortami  «f  lit  Pasttrn  Out  ham  kaktm 
III u|mJ  luitt.  It  was  puUisbed  St  Oxford  in  1878.  By  some 
nmccounahle  accident,  the  date  of  the  origioal  communication  to 
tlM  Atademy  of  Berlin  b  wrongly  printed.  It  has  been  rightly 
^vsB  above* 


betwaen  Ac  nMctlar  MlMal  bows  la  groups  of  birds  which  are 
near  to  one  another.  Ibsss  kws,  he  ndM.  exiat  in  regard  to  all 
parts  that  elnr  chaiacters  fit  for  the  nwthodical  arauigemeu  ti 
bifds,  bat  it  b  in  leiaid  to  the  anterior  pabtal  bona  that  they 
unqnisilonably  oAer  the  moat  evidence,  la  the  evohition  of  these 
laws  Dr  Conay  had  most  laudably  studbd,  as  bis  observations 
prove,  a  vast  number  of  different  types.aiKl  the  upshot  of  hii  whole 
labours,  tlwugh  not  very  deariy  suted,  was  such  as  to  wholly  sub- 
vert the  classification  at  that  ume  genmlly  adopted  by  French 
omithokwiMs.  fie  of  course  knew  the  mvestintiofli  of  L'llenninicr 
and  De  Blainvllte  oa  sternal  formation,  and  oe  also  mnu  to  have 
been  aware  of  some  pterylological  differences  exhibited  by  birds— 
whether  those  of  Nttnch  or  those  of  jacquemin  is  not  stated.  True 
it  IS  the  latter  were  never  published  10  full,  but  it  U  quite  conceiv' 
able  tiut  Dr  Comay  may  have  koosra  their  drift.  Be  (hat  as  it 
may.  be  dedarea  that  characters  drawn  from  the  sternum  or  the 
pclvia — faitherto  deemed  to  be,  next  to  the  booea  oif  the  bead,  the 
most  important  portioos  of  the  bird's  Iramewock— are  scarcely 
worth  more,  from  a  dasnficatoiy  point  of  view,  tlian  characters 
drawn  fimn  the  bill  or  tite  1^;  while  pterylotogic^  coDsideradona, 
together  with  many  others  to  which  some  tystcmattst*  had  attached 
moR  or  fcss  inoportance,  can  only  assut,  aiul  apparently  must  never 
be  tabes  to  oomrol.  the  fofca  of  evidence  furnished  by  this  bone  o( 
all  bones  the  anterior  palataL 

That  Or  Conmy  waa  oe  the  brink  of  making  a  discovery  ot  coo- 
sidetabie  merit  will  by  and  by  appear,  but,  with  every  disposition 
to  le^rd  hb  investiatioaa  favounbly,  it  cannot  be  said  that  bt 
accomplisbcd  it.  whatever  proofs  Dr  Comay  may  have  had  to 
satisfy  himself  of  hb  being  on  the  right  track,  these  proofs  were  not 
adduced  in  sufficbni  number  nor  arrai^ed  with  sufficien  skill  to 
persuade  a  somewhat  stifl-neched  generatkm  of  tlie  truth  <rf  hb 
views  for  it  was  a  generation  whow  leaders,  in  France  at  any 
mte,  looked  with  susptcioD  upon  any  one  who  professed  to  go  heyMH 
the  bounds  wliich  the  senios  of  Cuvier  had  b««n  unable  to  overpass 
and  regarded  the  notion  of  upsettins  any  of  the  positionMnaintained 
by  him  as  verging  almost  upon  profamty.  kloreover.  Dr  Coniay'a 
schems  «aa  not  given  to  the  world  with  any  of  those  adjuncts  that 
BM  merely  please  the  eya  but  are  in  many  cases  neceassry,  for, 
though  on  a  aubiect  which  required  for  its  proper  oompcebension  a 
aeries  of  plates,  it  made  even  its  final  appearance  unndomed  by  a 
siniV  expbnatory  figure,  and  in  a  Kwrnal,  respectable  end  welt, 
known  indeed,  but  one  not  of  the  btgbesC  sdeniibc  rank- 

Tbe  same  year  wUch  saw  the  promu^tion  of  the  crude  scheme 
just  described,  as  well  as  the  pubhcaiioa  of  the  final  rrstMiii  liis  al 
MOUer,  witnessed  also  another  attempt  at  the  dassifica-  _  .  . . 
tion  of  birds,  much  more  limited  indeed  In  scope,  but,  so 
far  as  it  went,  regarded  by  most  ornithologists  of  the  time  as  almost 
final  in  its  operation.  Under  the  vague  title  of  "  Omitlwlogtscbe 
Notiien  "  Profcaoor  Cabs  rib  of  Berlin  contributed  to  the  ArcSafUr 
Kalmrfutiuiu  (xiii.  i,  pp.  i96-ay>.3f»-iS3)  an  essay  in  two  parts, 
wherem.  foUowiag  the  researches  of  Mdller*  on  the  minx,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  correlation  had  been  shown  to  exist  between  the 
whole  or  divided  condition  of  the  pl»Mlo  or  hind  part  of  the  "  tarsus." 
first  noticed,  as  has  been  said,  by  Keyserling  and  Blasius.  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  perfect  sons-apparatus,  the  younger 
author  found  an  agreement  which  seemed  almost  invariable  in  this 
respect,  and  he  also  pointed  out  that  the  ptamta  of  the  different 
groups  of  birds  in  which  it  b  divided  b  divided  in  different  modes, 
the  mode  of  division  being  generally  characteristic  of  the  Brouoi. 
Such  a  cmnddencc  of  the  internal  and  external  features  of  t^roa 
was  naturally  denned  a  discovery  of  the  greatest  value  by  tluse 
omitboloKists  wlio  thought  most  highly  of  the  Utter,  and  it  waa 
Hoqucstioiiably  of  no  little  practical  utility.  Further  examinstion 
also  teveabd  the  (act*  tliat  in  certain  groupa  the  number  of 
"  primaries."  or  qniU-feathers  growing  from  the  asmiM  or  distal 
segmeAt  of  the  wing,  formed  another  characteristic  ca^  of  observa- 
tioB.  In  the  OteiMt  or  Palymyodi  of  MuUer  the  nundier  waa  either 
nine  or  ten— and  if  the  latter  the  outermost  of  them  was  generally 
verysmaU.  fn  two  of  the  other  groups  of  which  Professor  Cabnma 
especidy  treated — groups  which  had  been  hitherto  non  or  less 
confonnoed  with  the  Otcinti — the  number  of  primaries  a>aa  in- 
variaUy  ten,  and  the  outermoEt  of  them  waa  compaiativety  Urge. 
ThU  observation  was  also  hailed  as  the  discovery  of  a  fact  of  extra- 
ordinary importance;  and,  from  the  results  of  these  investigations, 
taken  ahogctber,  omitbology  was  declared  by  Sundevall,  un- 
doubtedly a  man  wha  Imd  a  to  speak  srith  authority,  to  have 
made  greater  piugnw  than  Ind  btcn  achieved  since  the  days  of 
Cuvier.  ThefinaldbpoMonof  the"Suh«lass/i«seuera"— allthe 


■  On  the  other  hand,  MOIler  makes  several  references  to  the  labours 
of  I>rafessor  Cabanis.  The  investigations  of  both  authorsmust  have 
been  proceeding  simultaneously,  and  it  matters  little  which  aauaUy 
appeared  first. 

*  Tbb  seems  to  have  been  made  known  by  Profestor  CabanU  the 
precedim  year  to  the  Ceuiiukafl  der  NalurfoTtthender  frnnds 
(cf.  MQUer,  5limsior«iii«B  d«r  Pasienntn,  p.  65).  Of  course  the 
variation  to  which  the  number  ol  primaries  was  subject  had  not 
escaped  the  observation  of  Nitsscb,  but  be  had  scarcely  used  it  as  a 
dassificatory  chaiactor. 
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pcfcUog  btnb,  that  fi  to  My,  vMch  m  Mitba-  bird*  ot  ort  nor 
pigeoM  prepotd  by  fnttmot  C»b«ii».  wu  into  (our  "  CMen." 

1. 0*niici,  equal  to  Mflncr**  mup  «  tbe  Mme  aame: 

3.  a<malam.  bant  a  maionty  al  that  dlvinon  of  the  KtaHa* 

«(  Nitnch,  ao  callecf      Andraaa  VAvner,  in  1841,'  nUich  have 

their  feet  Qcrmally  conatnicted; 

3.  Siruertt,  a  sroup  now  ceparated  (mm  the  Oamaltm  of 
Waner,  and  rantainioB  thow  fonu  which  have  their  feet  abaor- 
niBlly  coanructed:  and 

4.  Seamtprti,  betos  the  Grimptitrt  of  Cuvier,  the  ZjtP^aayti  of 
■evend  other  ByMematiNa. 

The  fiiBt  of  theee  four  "  Order*  "  had  bcea  aheady  ladefeaaiUy 
cttafaBabed  u  one  petfectly  nattual,  but  reapccting  iu  details  more 
BiuM  preaently  be  eaid.  The  renuiiuiig  thice  ue  sow  aeen  to  be 
obvioutly  utiSdal  aModatioBa,  and  the  aetond  of  tbeni,  Clamolor*t, 
in  paninilar,  containing  a  very  heten»eDeo«ia  awetnbhge  of  forma; 
but  it  muM  be  borne  in  mind  that  the Interoal  Knietare  of  aome  of 
tbem  «aa  at  tlwt  tine  ttUl  more  imperfectly  known  than  now. 

Thia  iriU  perhapa  be  tlie  moat  convoiieat  place  to  mentioa  anotlKf 
Idod  of  dawficatioti  of  Inrda,  which,  baaed  on  a  principle  ^loUy 
  difTerent  from  thow  that  have  )uM  been  apbioecl, 

requirea  a  few  worda.  thoush  it  haa  not  been  productive. 

nor  ii  Ukelv,  from  all  that  appeats.  to  be  productive  of 
any  mat  effect.  So  lona  am  aa  1831,  Prinoe  C  L.  Bonaparte,  in 
bb  S9ix»  ii  ana  4ufnlwn<M*  m^odtta  4iffi  Attimali  VtrltbraU, 
nnbliahed  et  Rome,  and  in  1837  commnnicated  to  the  Linnean 
Society  of  London, "  A  new  Syatematic  Amneeoicnt  of  Veitefarated 
Animala,"  which  waa  aubaequently  ptinted  in  that  Socaet/a  IVaw 
aaitna  (zviii.  pp.  347-304),  thouih  before  it  appeared  there  waa 
iMued  at  Bologna,  under thetitleof^yao^  YttiAnltnm SyOmO' 
tit,  a  Latin  tnoalation  of  it.  Herdn  be  divided  the  daaa  Awts  into 
two  (ubdaaaea,  to  whidi  be  applied  the  Danea  of  IttMstortt  nnd 
CrallalMts  (Mthetto  uaed  by  thctf  inventor*  Vmn  add  IIUmt  in  a 
different  acnw),  in  the  tatter  work  relyinf  ddtfly  for  this  diviaion 
on  chancten  which  had  not  befon  been  naad  by  aay  ayatematiit, 
namely  that  in  the  former  croup  nooaamy  generallv  pievaUed 
•nd  the  belpleM  ootlint*  were  fed  by  their ^aicnta,  white  the  latw 
froup  were  moaily  polynmoua,  and  the  chicb  at  birth  were  active 
and  apabk  of  fcedins  tbemielvea.  Thia  method,  whidi  in  praeeaa 
ok  time  was  dignified  by  the  title  of  a  Physolopcal  Atrangement. 
was  inHstcd  upon  with  man  or  lem  pertinacity  bv  tite  author 
througboot  a  long  actiea  of  publicationa,  aome  a  tbem  aepante 
booh*,  aome  of  tbem  contributed  to  tbe  memoir*  imued  by  man/ 
Kieatific  bodie*  of  varioua  European  coontriee,  ccaainE  only  at  hia 
death,  which  in  July  1857  found  bim  occupied  upon  a  CaMMMtnj 
CmMMi  Attrnm,  that  in  conKquence  mnaina  uafiniahed.  In  the 
courw  of  thia  (eries,  bowcv«r,  he  aaw  &I  to  alter  the  name  of  hiatwo 
■ubdaaaea,  nnce  tboae  which  he  at  fint  adopted  were  open  to  a 
variety  of  meankiga,  and  in  a  commnnicatioo  to  the  Fietich  Academy 
of  Scwnce*  in  1853  (CempUs  rtmdus,  xnviL  pp.  641-647}  the 
denomination  Instiiora  waa  changed  to  AUnax,  aj)d  Cfollotam  to 
Fraaecti — the  ttmu  now,  prefeired  by  him  beio^  taken  from 
Sundevair*  treatise  of  1835  already  mentiooed.  Fhc  viewi  of 
Bonaparte  were,  it  appear*.,  aim  ahaicd  by  an  ornithological  amateur 
..  of  tome  diatioctioa,  John  Hogg,  who  pnpoundcda  Kheme 

which,  aa  be  (ubaequeatty  Mated  (Zeafawui,  1850^  p.  1797}, 
waa  foonded  tttktly  in  accordance  with  tbem;  but  U  would  Mem 
that,  allowing  hi*  convictions  to  be  warped  by  other  ooosideralioaa. 
he  uandoned  the  original  "  phyntdoeical  "  baa*  of  hi*  ayitem,  *o 
that  thia,  when  publithcd  in  1846  {Ldtnb.  K.  fUotofk.  Jwiul, 
xU.  pp.  50-71),  wa*  found  to  be  c*tabliihed  on  a  nngle  character 
of  tne  feet  only;  though  he  waa  careful  to  point  out.  immediately 
after  formulating  the  definition  of  hi*  nibcbMM  CamjtncMpaiUs 
and  InttmUnOipaUs,  that  tbe  former  "  make,  id  general,  compact 
and  well-built  nests,  wherein  thev  bnng  up  their  very  weak,  blind, 
and  moatly  naked  youns,  which  they  feed  with  caie,  by  bringing 
food  to  tbem  for  many  d^yt,  until  they  are  fledged  and  tuSicientI/ 
atrong  to  leave  their  neM, '  obaerving  also  that  they  "  are  princi- 
pally monogamous  "  (pp.  55.  s6);  while  of  the  tatter  be  My*  that 
they  "  make  either  a  poor  and  rude  otat,  in  which  theylay  their 
egg*,  or  elae  none,  dcponiin^  them  on  the  bare  Eiound.  The  young 
arr  pneially  bom  with  their  lull  sight,  covered  vitK  down,  atrong, 
and  capable  of  running  or  (wimniing  immediately  after  tbey  leave 
tbe  egg-ihcll."  He  add*  that  the  parents,  which  "  are  mMly 
polygamoui,"  attend  their  youof  and  direct  them  where  to  find 
tbar  food  (p.  63).  The  numerous  errors  in  tbeM  aaMrtiona  hardly 
need  pointing  out.  The  Iterona,  for  instance,  are  much  more 
"  CuSnOtfiS^t "  than  are  tbe  larka  or  the  kingfiahen,  and,  ao  far 
[ram  the  majority  of  "  ItKMutrttUptdti "  being  polysarooua.  there 
ia  acaroely  any  evidence  of  pdygamy  obtaining  aa  a  habit  among 
hirda  in  a  state  of  natuR  except  in  certain  oT the  GaftnM*  and  a 
very  few  others.    Furthermore,  the  young  of  dM  goaficter*  are 


'  Ardm  far  Nalur{eu>n(IUt.  vii.  t.  pp.  93,  «.  The  divinon 
•eem*  to  have  been  instituted  by  this  author  a  couple  of  years  earlier 
in  tbe  leoond  edition  of  his  aaitdbuck  dt  NalaretiekitU*  (a  work 
not  aeen  by  tbe  present  writer),  but  not  then  to  have  received  a  icien- 
ti6c  name.  It  iorlii'lH  all  Piramu  which  had  tiot "  tysodactylous  " 
fiat,  that  ■•  to  aay,  Iugs  jJacod  in  pairs,  two  befon  and  two  behind. 


at  hatching  far  more  developed  than  arc  thoM  of  tbe  herone  o  dba 
connonntai  and.  in  a  general  way,  ncariy  every  oae  ol  the  as- 
serted peculiaritiea  13I  the  two  lubdasaes  bieaks  down  under  catef  id 
examination.  Yet  the  idea  o(  a  "  phyaiological  "  airanfement  on 
tbe  same  land  of  prindfde  found  anoiber  follower,  or,  a*  be  thaaghi, 
inventor,  in  Edward  Newman,  wtw  va  igsocommiiniratfd 
to  the  Zoological  Society  of  Loodoa  a  plan  publiifaed  in 
it*  /VocWmm  for  that  year  (pp.  46-A8J,  and  reprinted  alao  in  hia 
own  journal  Tic  ZooIofMl  {pp.  3760-3783),  based  on  exactly  the  aame 
connderatioiu,  dividing  btrda  into  two  group*,  "  HeatboEenow* 
a  word  ao  viciou*  in  formation  aa  to  be  incapable  of  amewuncnt.  bw 
intended  to  Hgnify  thoM  that  were  hatched  with  a  ckxhins  fd 
down— and  "  GynuiogenouB,"  or  those  that  weie  hatched  oiiKL 
TbeM  three  ayatem*  arc  e«*eiitialty  identical;  but,  plausiUe  as  they 

a be  at  the  first  aspect,  tbey  nave  bees  found  to  be  practically 
»,  tbot«h  andk  of  their  tibaiacten  aa  their  uphoUcr*  haw 
advanced  witn  tiuA  dtaarve  attention.  Physiok^  may  one  day 
very  tikdy  aMat  the  ayatematisti  but  it  must  be  real  phyaiolocy 
ana  not  a  aham. 

In  iggfi  Paul  Gerrals,  »ho  had  already  contiibutcd  to  ^e  Ztuittit 
of  M.  de  Caatebiaa'a  £xfUi(M*  daw  tet/ar(*«t  c«M(raJi*f  de  M«Mgae 
da  .Sad  aome  important  memousdeactibmg  the  anatomy  of  ^a^h. 
the  hoartrin  and  certain  other  birdatrf  donbttnlcranomal- 
oui  poatiDn,  pubtisbed  aome  remarks  on  tlie  character*  whid  coHld  be 
drawn  fnm  tne  sternum  of  birds  (Anm.Se.Nat.  ZMlegM,  aer.4.  vL  pp. 
5^15).  The  coMiderationaare  not  very  atriktng  from  a  general  point  of 
view;  bat  the  auUior  adda  to  tbe  weight  of  evidence  which  aome  ol 
bis  piedeceaaor*  bad  brought  to  bear  on  certain  matter*,  particularly 
in  aiding  to  abolish  the  artificial  groupa"IModactyls,"  "Syndartyls." 
and  "  ZvKodactyls,"  on  which  *o  much  triiancc  had  been  placed  by 
many  of  his  countrymen:  and  it  i*  with  Itim  a  great  ment  that  he 
was  the  first  apiMurently  to  recngniie  publicly  that  chanctera  dnwa 
from  the  poaterior  part  of  the  sternum,  and  particularly  from  the 
"  MaiKmrei ,"  coBunonly  called  in  English  notebea  "  or  "  cmar- 
gination*,"  aie  of  comparatively  little  importance,  aioce  their 
number  ta  apt  to  vary  m  forma  that  are  moat  doady  allied,  and 
even  in  ifiacwa  that  are  usually  a—ociated  in  tbe  mac  genus  m 
unqueatioaably  bdong  to  tbe  oune  family,*  while  these  "  aauAic*  " 
aometimea  become  ^SofAe  fonmiua,  as  to  eettaio  ptKeoaa.  or  on 
tbe  other  band  Jeramtna  may  ewcMionalty  daojie  to  "  notches^** 
andnatnnfnqwntlydiMppearwfaoUy.  Among  hia  chief  ^rstcnatic 
dctenninationa  we  may  mention  that  he  refers  the  t'Mmfr^  to  the 
rail*,  because  appaiently  of  their  deep  "  ooicheai"  but  othetwiae 
ukc*  a  VKW  of  that  group  more  correct  aecoiding  to  motlera  aotiona 
than  did  most  of  nia  cootcmporariea.  Tbe  buscaitla  he  would 
place  with  the  "Limicolee,"  as  alao  Drvwtoi  aad  Qisaif,  the 
sbeatb-biU  (g«.).  fho^kn,  the  troi»c-bitd  (».),  be  would  place 
with  tbe  "  Latidte  "  and  not  with  tbe  "  PeUcanidte,"  which  it  only 
resembles  in  its  feet  having  all  the  toe*  conoecied  by  a  web.  Finally 
divers,  auks  and  penguins,  according  to  him,  ititm  the  last  term  ia 
the  senea,  and  it  seema  fit  to  him  cnai  they  should  be  tcgaided  as 
(onmng  a  separate  order.  It  u  a  cunoua  fact  that  even  nt  a  dale 
•olateasthi*,  and  by  an  investigator  so  well  informed,  doubt  should 
still  have  exuted  whether  Apuryx  <*ee  Kiwi}  should  be  referred  to 
the  gronp 'containing  tbe  cassowary  and  tbe  ostrich.  On  the  wboU 
the  remaric*  of  thia  esteemed  author  do  not  go  much  bcyood  such  aa 
might  occur  to  any  one  who  had  made  a  study  of  a  good  Mria  of 
•pecimenai  but  many  of  them  are  published  for  the  bst  time,  and 
the  author  is  careful  to  insiBt  en  tbe  neoesMty  of  not  KStioff  aekly 
on  sternal  characters,  but  asMCiating  arith  tbem  thoac  dnwn  from 
other  parts  of  tbe  body. 

Three  years  later  in  the  earns  journal  (xL  11-145,  pla.  3-4) 
M.  Blanoiard  published  aome  Reckerehts  ntr  Ut  caratAm  aiUa- 
lop^tua  iu  MMaax  aPptiqiUtf  d  ta  ilasstficatuj*  mUnrHI*  _ 
d*  cei  aiKimiuc,  aironEty  uiging  tbe  superiority  of  micfa  ^**. 
characters  over  thoM  onwn  from  the  bill  or  feet,  whkh, 
he  remarks,  though  tbey  may  have  sometimes  given  correct  aotiona 
have  mostly  led  to  mmakes,  and,  if  observatioasof  habits  and  food 
have  sometiroe*  alloidcd  happy  resulta.  they  have  often  been  de- 
ceptive, so  that,  iboukl  more  be  wanted  than  to  draw  up  a  mere 
inventoiy  of  creation  or  trace  the  distinctive  outlioeof  eacn  specie*, 
soology  without  anatomy  would  remain  a  barren  (tudy.  At  the 
Mme  tune  he  sutes  that  author*  who  have  occuped  themselves  with 
the  stemom  alone  have  often  produced  uncertam  results,  especially 
when  they  have  neglected  its  anterior  (or  its  posterior  part,  for  in 
truth  every  bono  of  the  akdeton  ought  to  be  studied  in  all  its  details. 
Yet  thia  oisiinguiahed  aootogiat  aelecta  the  ttemum  aa  furnishing 
the  key  to  hia  primary  graupa  or  "  Orders  "  of  the  daaa,  adoptii^, 
aa  Merrem  had  done  toag  befocc,  tbe  same  two  divtsioos  CarmsoTM 
aad  XoMa*.  naming,  howevw,  tlw  former  TVe^sdaHans*  and  the 
latter  BowiaUstmM.*    Some  nnkind  fate  has  hitherto  hindered 

■  Thus  he  rites  the  cases  of  UachtUi  pugnax  and  Scoicp«s  mtt- 
(ola  araoag  the  "  Limicoks."  and  Lvu*  wtoadn  amot^  the 
"  laridds,  aa  differing  from  tbctr  neareat  alliea  by  the  posseasMm 
of  only  one  "  notch  "  <m  citber  ade  of  the  beet.  Several  additsoaal 
instances  are  cited  in  PkiUn.  TVaModsnu  <l86i)),  p.  337,  note. 

'  TheM  terms  were  explained  in  hta  great  work  /.'OrgoMMtwa  ^ 
rt[ac  nnisMiJ,  otieaux,  begun  in  1855.  to  rnean  exactly  tbe  aame  as 
thoM  applied  by  Mcirero  to  his  two  primary  divisioiia. 
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him  from  nwlaiu;  knowo  to  th«  world  the  re«t  of  bis  resurchei  In 
Mgud  to  the  otMr  booM  of  the  alcelnon  till  he  reached  the  bead, 
and  in  the  memoir  dtcd  be  treau  of  the  Kemum  of  only  a  portton 
of  hla  Brat  "  Order."  Thit  is  the  montobe  ngretted  by  all  ornitbo- 
logtati,  moot  be  inuoaed  to  condudB  with  what  to  them  wojld 
have  b«en  a  very  mat  boon— the  ahowing  in  what  way  exteraal 
eharacten  cMncided  with  those  pretentcd  octeolosy.  It  was  alio 
^thin  the  Kope  of  bU  plan  to  have  coalinued  on  a  mora  extended 
Kale  the  neteamhe*  on  OKilication  begun  by  L'Hcnninter,  and  thus 
M.  Blanchard'a  inveMimiona,  if  completed,  would  obvioualy  have 
Uken  extraordinarily  high  mnk  amoiw  the  hig^eit  contribuiiona 
to  omitbology.  Ai  it  ii,  so  much  of  tbe'ra  as  we  have  ai«  of  c<m- 
■tdmble  importance:  for,  in  this  unfortunately  unfinished  memoir, 
be  daoribea  id  tome  detail  the  several  differences  which  the  stern iim 
m  •  iraat  many  different  groups  ol  his  Tro^doUtrnii  pnisents,  and 
to  HnM  extent  makes  a  aiL  ilioaical  disposition  of  them  accordingly. 
Thiu  be  separate*  the  bird*  of  pri^y  into  three  great  groups — tl) 
the  ordinary  Diurnal  form^.  intludinK  v\k  Faicomdat  and  KuilxriJa* 
of  the  qFiteroatlst  of  hit  time.  Imt  (Jisun(;iiishiii^  the  American 
Vultum  from  tboee  of  iht  Did  VVurld:  (j)  Cyponcraaus,  ibe 
•ecretary-bird  (q.v.);  and  (ji  ttu^  o«h  (.j.-j.).  Nt-st  he  places  the 
parrot*  (s-v.).  and  then  tlie  vast  asstmblage  of  "  Pjsscrcaux  "— 
which  he  declares  to  be  all  ol  one  lypc.  even  aenCra  like  Pifn 
(manalria,  qM.)  and  Pitta — and  concludes  with  the  somcwitat 
beterogeneoua  conglomeRi tion  of  forms,  beginning  with  Cypsthu 
^wifl,  q.".),  that  «o  manv  •y^tpmaiists  have  bmo  accustomed  to 
call  fkanat,  though  to  them  a*  a  groap  he  amiffDS  no  name.  A 
eantimiatioa  of  the  treatiK  was  proiniied  in  a  tucceedinc  part  of 
the  AmnaUt,  but  a  quarter  ol  a  centurjr  haa  pasted  without  its 
appearance.* 

Important  as  are  the  cnaracters  affoided  by  the  ttemum,  that 
bone  even  with  the  whole  ftemal  apparatus  should  obviously  not  be 
Brtaa.  conudered  alone.  To  aid  omlthologisu  in  their  studies 
^  in  this  respect.  T.  C.  Eyton,  who  for  many  years  had  been 

forming  a  collection  of  birds'  skeletons,  began  tbe  publication  of  a 
series  of  plates  representing  them.  The  first  part  of  this  work, 
Oflealc^ia  Avium,  appeared  early  in  1859,  and  ■  volume  was  com- 
pleted m  1867.  A  auppleroent  was  issued  in  1869,  and  a  Second 
Supplement^  10  three  parts,  between  1873  and  1875.  The  whole 
work  contains  a  great  number  of  figuree  of  birds  skeletons  and 
detached  bones:  but  they  are  not  so  drawn  as  to  be  of  much  practical 
use,  and  the  accompanying  letterpress  is  too  brief  to  be  satisfactory. 

That  the  eggs  laid  b^  birds  should  offer  to  some  extent  characters 
ct  utility  to  systematttts  is  only  to  be  expected,  when  it  is  coo- 
stdered  that  thoae  from  the  same  nest  geoeraliy  bear  an  extraordinary 
family  likeness  to  one  another,  and  also  that  in  ceruin  groun 
the  essential  peculiarities  of  the  egg-shell  are  constantly  and  dis- 
dacUvely  characteristic;  Thus  no  one  who  has  ever  examined  the 
egg  of  a  duck  or  of  a  tinamon  would  ever  be  in  danger  of  not  referring 
another  tinamou's  egg  or  another  duck's,  that  he  might  see,  to  its 
proper  family,  and  so  on  with  many  other*.  But  at  tne  same  time 
many  of  tbe  diortcoming*  of  oology  In  this  respect  must  be  act  down 
to  the  defective  laformation  andobeervnlion  of  its  votaries,  among 
whom  some  have  been  vciy  lax.  not  to  aay  incautious,  in  not  ascer- 
taining on  due  evidence  tbe  parentage  of  their  spectmens,  and  the 
author  next  to  be  named  Is  open  to  tlus  charge.  After  several 
minor  notices  that  appeared  is  joumala  at  various  times,  Da  Murs 
jw  Ma—  '8*0  brought  out  at  Paris  his  ambitious  rraiit  tinlrat 
■M  Hn,  j'^gi^fff  ormliciopqiu  au  point  dt  nx  de  la  datfifiialicn, 
which  contains  (pp.  520-538)  a  "  Systema  Oologicum  "  as  the  final 
result  of  his  labours.  In  tms  scheme  birds  are  arranged  according 
to  what  the  author  considered  to  be  their  natural  method  and 
•cqucoce;  but  the  result  exhibits  some  unions  as  ill-assorted  as 
can  well  be  met  with  in  the  whole  range  of  tentative  arrangements 
of  the  class,  together  with  some  very  unjuttifiabte  divorces.  Its 
basis  is  the  classification  of  Cuvier,  the  modifications  of  which  by 
Dcs  Murs  will  mUom  commend  themselves  to  mcematisn  whose 
opUuoa  is  feneially  deemed  worth  haviM.  Few,  if  any,  of  tbe  faults 
of  that  cfaasiftcation  are  removed,  andthelmprovcmeols  suggested, 
U  not  estabUahed  by  hisauecemors,  those  eapeoallv  of  other  countrfes 
than  France,  art  inioced,  or,  a*  b  tbe  case  with  some  of  those  of 
L'Hcrminicr.areoolycitedtobescladde.  Oolonsis  have  no  reason 
to  be  thaaUnl  to  Dca  Murs,  notwithsundiog  hrs  ml  in  behalf  of 
tbdr  study.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  several  or  even  tn  many 
Instance*  be  acknowledges  and  deplores  the  poverty  <rf  his  informa- 
tion, but  this  docs  not  excuse  him  for  making  aaaertions  (and  lucb 
amtrtiona  are  not  unfrequent)  based  on  evidence  that  i*  either 
wholly  untnistworthy  or  needs  further  inquiry  before  it  can  be 
accepted  (/Mr,  i860,  pp.  331-335).  This  being  the  case,  it  would 
aeem  useless  to  take  up  lurthcr  space  by  analydng  tbe  acveral 
proposed  modifHstions  of  Cuvier's  arrangement.  The  gnat  merit 
of  the  work  ia  that  the  author  shows  tbe  necesnty  of  taking  oology 
into  account  when  invcsli^ting  the  classification  of  birds;  but  tt 
also  proves  that  in  so  doing  the  paramount  consideration  lies  in 
tbe  thorough  sifting  of  evidence  as  to  the  parentage  of  the  eggs  which 


*  M.  Blandiard's  animadverrions  on  the  employment  of  external 
characters,  and  on  trusting  to  observations  on  the  h^>its  of  birds, 
called  forth  a  rejoinder  from  A.  R.  Wallace  (/Ms,  tSiif,  pp.  36-4O. 
who  stKccsrfntly  showed  that  they  are  aot  altogether  to  be  despised. 


are  to  serve  as  the  building  stones  of  the  fabric  to  be  erected.  The 
attempt  of  Dcs  Murs  was  praisewortl^.but  In  effect  it  has  utterly 
failed,  notwithstanding  the  cncomiuma  passed  upon  it  by  friend^ 
critics  (JtstMZvalogie,  1860,  pp.  176-183, 3i3-3a5, 370-373).* 

UotH  about  thii  time  systemaUsts,  almost  without  exceplkini 
may  be  said  to  have  been  wanderinf  with  no  definite  putpos& 
At  least  thdc  purpose  was  indefinite  compared  with  _  ^ 
that  wUch  tbi^  now  have  before  tbem.  No  doubt  ST?V1^ 
they  aD  agreed  In  saying  that  they  were  prosecuting  EroMoa, 
a  search  for  what  they  called  the  true  system  of  nature; 
but  that  was  nearly  the  end  of  their  agieeraeat,  for  in  what 
that  tnw  system  ooniistcd  the  o[»Blons  of  scaicdy  any  two 
would  ccdnddc,  nnlcas  to  own  that  it  was  sonw  shadowy  Idea 
beyond  tbe  present  power  of  mortals  to  reach  or  even  compre- 
hend. Tbe  Qutnarians,  who  boldly  asserted  that  they  had 
fathomed  the  mystery  of  creation,  had  been  shown  to  be  no 
wiser  than  other  men,  if  indeed  they  had  not  utterly  befooled 
themselves;  for  their  theory  at  best  could  ^ve  no  other  eiplana; 
tion  of  ihioga  than  that  they  were  because  they  were.  The 
conception  of  such  a  process  as  has  now  come  to  be  called  by 
the  name  of  evolution  was  certainly  not  novel;  bat  eicept  to 
two  men  th«  way  in  which  that  procett  was  or  could  be  posdbia 
had  not  been  revealed.*  Here  ihete  b  no  need  to  enter  into 
details  of  the  Ustoiy  of  evolution;  but  there  was  possibly  no 
branch  of  aoology  in  which  so  many  of  the  best  informed  and 
consequently  the  most  advanced  o(  its  workers  sooner  accepted 
the  prind|dcs  of  evolution  than  omitbology,  and  of  course  the 
effect  upon  Its  study  was  very  marked.  New  qrfiit  was  given 
to  it.  Ornithologists  now  felt  they  had  something  before  them 
that  was  really  worth  investigating.  Questions  of  affinity,  and 
the  details  of  geographical  distribution,  were  endowed  with  a 
real  interest,  In  comparison  with  which  any  interest  that  had 
hitherto  been  taken  was  a  trifling  pastime.  Classification 
assumed  a  wholly  different  aspect.  It  had  up  to  this  time  been 
little  more  than  the  shuffling  of  cards,  the  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  counters  in  a  pretty  pattetn.  Henceforward  it  was 
to  be  the  serious  study  of  the  worltings  of  nature  in  producing 
the  beings  we  see  around  us  from  bnngs  more  or  leas  unlike  them, 
that  had  existed  in  bygone  ages  and  had  been  the  parents  trf 
a  varied  and  varying  offspring — our  fellow- creat  tires  of  to-day. 
Classification  for  the  first  time  was  something  more  than  the 
expression  of  a  fancy,  not  that  It  had  not  also  its  iraaginativo 
side.  Men's  minds  began  to  figure  to  themselves  tbe  original 
type  of  some  well-marked  genus  or  family  of  birds.  They  could 
even  discern  dimly  some  generalised  stock  whence  had  descended 
whole  groups  that  now  differed  strangely  in  habits  and  appear- 
ance— their  discernment  aided,  may  be,  by  some  isolated  form 
which  yet  retained  imdeniable  traces  (rf  a  primitive  structure. 
More  dimly  still  visions  of  what  tbe  fitst  bird  may  have  been 
like  could  be  reasonably  entertained;  and,  passing  even  to 
a  higher  antiquity,  the  reptilian  parent  whence  all  birds  have 
sprung  was  brought  within  reach  of  man's  consdousness.  But, 
relieved  as  it  may  be  by  reflections  of  this  kind — dreams  some 
may  perhaps  still  call  them — the  study  of  omitliology  hss  tra- 
questionably  become  harder  and  more  serious;  and  a  correspond* 
ing  change  in  the  style  of  investigation,  followed  in  the  works 
that  remain  to  be  considered,  wilt  be  immediately  percept  ibie. 

That  this  was  the  case  is  undeniably  shown  by  some  remarks 
of  Canon  Tristram,  who,  in  treating  «l  the  AlaudUae  and 
Saxicolinae  of  Algeria  (whence  he  had  recently  brought 
a  large  collection  of  specimens  of  his  own  making), 
slated  (rbii,  i8s9,  pp.  419-433)  that  he  could  "  not  help  feeling 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  views  set  forth  by  Messrs  Darwin 
and  WaOace,"  adding  that  It  was  "  hardly  possible,  I  shotiM 
think,  to  inostiate  tWs  tbeoiy  better  than  by  the  larks  and 
chats  (rf  North  Aftica."    It  !s  unnecessary  to  continue  tbe 

■  In  this  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  omithirfoey  it  has  not 
been  thought  accessary  to  meotioa  other  oologkal  works,  ainc*  they 
have  not  a  taaonoo^  bearing,  and  the  chief  of  tbem  have  bccB 
already  named  <«•  Bian^.  ,  .  . 

■  Neither  Lamaiek  nor  RiAert  Cbsrobera  (the  now  anknowledged 
author  of  VttHtu  ^  atalicm).  though  thorough  evelutwniste, 
rationally  Indicatad  any  means  whmby,  M  use  the  oU  phraic, 
"  the  traasnutatloB  of  spoeiea  "  could  be  egwted. 
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quoUtlon;  the  few  words  Just  dttA  uc  enough  to  usure  to 
tb^  author  the  credit  of  being  (w  far  u  is  known)  the  first 

«wl  nodn  the  new  ud  at  that  time  unpopular  philoaophy. 
-  .        But  greater  wodt  was  at  hand.  In  June  i860  W.  K. 

Fariter  broken  as  most  will  allow,  entiidy  fresh  ground 
bgr  JnwHinHfiifating  to  the  Zoological  Sodety  a  memoir  "  On 
the  Osteology  of  Bdaamceft,"  subaequently  published  ttt  that 
Sodely's  Tmuaetimi  {iv.  369-^51).  Of  this  contribution  (o 
sdence,  at  o(  all  the  rest  which  have  since  proceeded  from  him, 
may  be  said  in  the  words  he  himself  ha*  applied  {id  supra, 
p.  aji)  to  the  work  of  another  labourer  in  a  not  distant  field: 
"  Tbia  is  a  modd  pver  for  unUaned  obeervation,  and  freedom 
from  that  pletaut  mode  of  i»fp«^%  Instead  of  asarlainini 
what  is  the  true  nature  of  an  anatomical  element."'  Indeed, 
the  study  of  this  memoir,  limited  though  it  be  in  scope,  could  not 
fail  to  convince  any  one  that  It  proceeded  from  the  mind  of  one 
wto  tuight  with  the  authority  derived  directly  from  original 
kiKndedge,  and  not  from  association  with  the  scribes— «  con- 
viction that  has  become  streDgtbcned  as,  in  a  series  of  succesuve 
mcnmfs,  the  stores  of  more  than  twenty  years'  silent  observa- 
tioo  and  unremitting  research  were  unfolded,  and,  more  than  that, 
the  hidden  forces  of  the  sdence  of  morphology  were  gradually 
brought  to  bear  upon  almost  each  subject  that  came  under 
discussion.  These  different  memoirs,  bring  technically  mono- 
graphs, have  strictly  no  right  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place; 
but  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them,  if  one  indeed  there  be,  that 
does  not  deal  with  the  generalities  of  the  studyi  and  the  in- 
flunice  they  have  had  upon  contemporary  investigation  is  so 
strong  that  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  noticing  them  here, 
though  want  of  space  forbids  us  from  enlarging  on  their  contents. 

For  some  time  past  rumours  of  a  discovery  of  the  highest 
interest  had  been  a^uting  the  minds  of  zool^ists,  for  in  1861 
Andreas  Wagner  had  sent  to  the  Academy  <tf  Sciences 
of  Munich  {SiUtrntsbtrichUt  pp.  146-154;  Ann. 
Nat.  Bistory,  aeries  3,  ix.  361-267)  >n  account  of  wbar  he  con- 
ceived to  be  a  feathered  reptile  (assigning  to  It  the  name 
Criphosamu),  the  remains  of  which  had  been  found  in  the 
lithographic  beds  of  Solenhofen;  but  he  himself,  through  failing 
health,  had  been  uaahk  to  see  the  fossil.  la  iS6a  the  slabs 
containing  the  remains  were  acquired  by  the  Britldi  Museum, 
and  towards  the  end  of  that  year  ^  R.  Owen  com- 
municated a  detailed  description  of  them  to  the  Pliila- 
toxical  Traniaciimt  (1863,  pp.  33-47},  proving  thdr  bird-h'ke 
nature,  and  referring  them  to  the  genus  A  rcktuopUrys  <A  Hermann 
von  Meyer,  hitherto  known  only  by  the  impKMioo  ti  a  dngle 
feather  from  the  same  geological  beds.  Wagner  foicuw  the  use 
that  would  be  made  of  this  discovery  by  the  adherents  of  the 
new  i>biloBophy,  and,  in  the  usual  language  of  ita  opponents 
at  the  lime, strove  toward  off  the  "misinterpretations"  that 
thay  would  pot  upon  It.  Bis  pcoteat,  it  li  needleas  to  say, 
was  unavailiag,  and  all  who  respect  Us  memory  nnut  regret 
that  the  sunset  of  life  failed  to  give  him  that  in^t  into  the 
future  which  is  poetically  ascribed  to  it.  To  Darwin  and  those 
who  believed  with  him  scaicdy  any  discovery  could  have  been 
more  welcome;  but  that  a  beside  our  present  business.  It 
was  quickly  sceit— even  by  those  who  held  ArckmepUryx  to 
be  a  reptile— that  it  was  a  form  intermediate  between  existing 
birds  and  existing  reptUcs;  while  those  who  were  convinced 
by  Sir  R.  Owen's  resnrches  of  lu  ornithic  affinity  saw  that  it 
nost  bidOBi  to  a  type  of  bitda  idtoUy  unknown  b^or^-and  one 
that  in  »ay  httnre  for  the  arrangement  of  the  dus  mot  have 
a  q>edal  rank  reserved  for  it.* 

it  behoves  u*  next  to  mention  the  "  Outlines  of  a  Sv«tematic 
Keview  of  the  Class  of  Birds,"  conununicated  by  W.  Lilljeboii 


■It  is  fair  to  state  that  some  of  PmfeMor  Parker's  ceaduions 
remctlag  JUsmjcrt*  wen  atnterted  by  the  lata  Professor  J.  T. 
IWiAudC  WtrnTxTD.  Vid.  SMi.  AfftmdKagir,  1861,  pp.  13S- 
tsa;  /Mr,  1869,  pp.  158-175).  and  as  it  senna  to  the  nment  writer 
M  teeflectuaUy.  Fl^sW  iUer  ici«ed  to  Us  tOSc&it,  1863, 

was  done  ihortly  afterward*  by  Praletsor  Haedid,  who 
name  Satumim  for  the  group  containisi  it. 
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to  the  Zoological  Sodety  In  tflfifc  and  pnUUted  in  its  Proettliap 


American  omlthcrfoeists.  Otberwlw  itie  scheme  woutd 
hardly  aeed  notice  here:.  This  paper  Is  indeed  little  more  than  an 
Englidi  tnoslatioo  of  one  publiihed  by  ihe  author  in  the  annool 
volume  {AnskriSt)  of  the  Scwndfic  Sodety  of  UpMta  for  i860,  aid 
bdongiag  to  xm  pfe-Darwinian  epoch  snoutd  perhaps  have  been 
SNce  pr^>erly  treated  before,  but  that  at  the  time  of  it»  oiwiasl 
appearance  it  failed  to  attract  attention.  The  chief  merit  of  the 
Kheme  perhapa  is  that,  contrary  to  nearly  every  precedent,  it 
begins  with  tra  lower  and  rises  (o  the  higher  etoum  m  birds,  which 
is  of  course  the  natural  ntode  of  ptocecdina,  and  one  therefow  la 
be  commended.  Otherwise  the  "  pindptcs  00  which  it  i>  laundid 
are  not  dear  to  the  ordinary  aoologist.  One  of  them  is  Bid  10  be 
"  irritatMlity,"  and,  (housfa  this  is  explained  to  mean,  not  "  maiCBlar 
(tmigth  alone,  t>ut  vivacity  and  activity  eeneiaUy,"*  it  doeaoM 
seem  to  form  a  character  that  can  be  eaaly  appreciatMl  either  » 
to  quantity  or  quality;  in  fact,  niost  nenon*  would  deem  it  quite 
Immeasurable,  and,  as  such,  removed  irom  practical  cottaderatioa. 
Moreover.  Profesior  Ulljeborg's  scheme,  being  actudly  anadaptatiM 
of  that  of  Sofldevall.  of  which  we  shall  have  M  speak  at  some  kagdi 
almost  immediatdy,  may  posnbly  be  kft  for  the  present  with  diese 
remarlcB. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1867  Profesaor  T.-  H.  Huxley,  to 
the  delight  of  an  ^predative  audience,  delivered  at  tbe  Rqyal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  a  course  of  lectures 
on  birds,  and  a  few  weeks  after  presented  an  atetract 
of  his  researches  to  the  Zoological  Society,  in  whose  Proctedimft 
for  the  same  year  it  will  be  found  printed  (pp.  4i5-47>)  as  a 
paper  "  On  the  Classification  of  Birds,  and  on  the  taxonomic 
value  of  the  modifications  of  certain  of  Ihe  cranial  bones  observ- 
able in  that  Class."  Starting  from  the  basis  ''  that  the  phrase 
'birds  are  greally  modified  reptiles '  would  hardly  be  an  exagger- 
ated  expression  of  tbe  closeness  "  of  the  resemblance  between 
the  two  classes,  which  he  had  previously  brigaded  under  the 
name  of  Sauiopsida  (as  he  hod  brigaded  tbe  Ptscet  and  Amphibia 
as  l(htkyopsUa),  he  drew  in  bold  outline  both  their  likeneases 
and  thdr  differences,  and  then  proceeded  to  inquire  bow  the 
Avet  couKi  be  most  appropriately  subdivided  into  orders,  sub- 
orders and  families.  In  this  course  of  lectures  he  had  already 
dwdt  at  some  length  on  the  insufliciancy  trf  the  characteis  on 
which  such  groups  as  had  hitherto  been  thought  to  be  cslabUsbcd 
were  founded;  but  for  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  Us 
subject  there  was  no  room  in  the  present  paper,  and  the  reason 
why  be  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  new  means  of  philooophi- 
adly  and  locccsBfiilly  separating  the  class  must  be  sought  ai« 
herdn  Idt  to  be*  inferred.  The  upshot,  however,  admit*  of  no 
imoertaiaty;  tbe  dass  Aves  is  held  to  be  cocnpoacd  of  On* 
"Oideia"  — 

I.  SatminuB,  HX^l; 
n.  Kaiitab,  Menem;  and 
in.  Cauhatae.  Ueitem. 

The  AafNnw  have  tbe  metacarpals  wdl  developed  and  not  aacy 
losed.  and  the  caudal  vertebrae  are  auiMtovs  aad  large,  so  that 
die  caudal  region  of  the  spine  is  longer  than  the  body.  The  f  urcula 
is  complete  aod  strong,  the  feet  very  passerine  in  appcafaiKe.  The 
skull  aad  sternum  wero  at  the  time  naknown.  and  indeed  the  whole 
order,  without  doubt  entirely  extinct,  rested  ciduwvclr  on  tha 
cdebrated  fossil,  then  unique,  AtdunfUryx. 

The  itsfAo*  compfchend  the  struthmus  Urds,  which  differ  from 
all  others  now  extant  in  tbe  combioatioa  of  several  pcGuUaritics, 
some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  tbe  preceding  psgea  The 
Meraum  has  no  ked,  and  omifies  from  hteial  and  paired  centree 
only:  the  axes  of  tbe  scapula  and  cotacmd  have  tbe  lunc  teaetal 
direcrion ;  certain  of  the  cranial  bonca  have  duiactcn  very  unlike 
thoee  possessed  by  the  next  order-  -the  vtnner.  lor  example,  beiay 
brood  posterioriy  and  generally  intervening  between  the  basi> 
sidieiiddal  rostrum  and  the  palatals  and  pterygiNdi:  the  barba  ot 
the  festhers  are  discooiwcted;  there  is  no  syTinx  or  inferiot-  tarynx] 
and  the  diaphragm  is  better  devdoped  than  in  other  btrd^* 


*  On  this  ground  it  is  stated  that  die  Paumt  should  be  placad 
Ugheit  In  the  daso.  But  thooe  idio  know  the  babitsanddemeaaoiir 
of  many  cl  tbe  LMealtu  would  no  doubt  lightly  claim  for  ihcs 
much  more  "  vlvad^  aad  activity  "  than  Is  pssiBs— d  by  worn 
Famm. 

*  This  peculiarity  had  led  some  KRilo^sIa  (ocoadder  the  strmhlDBS 
buds  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Unmrntia  than  any  others. 
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borne  by  ita  (xistiTior  divorvi^n!  Tbr  i lu sillo- paui.il s 

ii»ually  elojiKaltii  snd  Limill.ir,  ii[iiuiic  wuh  ihe  jxilataU,  a 
bending  backward  along  ihL'ir  inner  edge,  liivc  a  cloii  (wliftice 


The  Cariaato*  we  dii^ded,  according  to  the  r(>rniation  ot  tbe 

tc  ioto  four  ' 
Ditmamtmathai  memble  the  KaUUte,  and  ctpeciBUy  tDe  sc. 
Dhmama,  in  tkdr  falM^  itractuK  ftbd  m  compoocd  of  the 
Ttemmu  (gx.).-  Tm  AnUwtiuttM  tndude  «  snU  aumv  c(  the 
ionaa  belonging  to  the  Linnicsn  Orders  CaSinat,  Grtulat  and 
Amns.  In  them  the  vomer,  however  variable,  al way taper*  10  a 
polM  anteriorly,  while  behind  it  includes  the  basi sphenoidal  rostran 
Between  the  palatals;  but  neither  ihc5e_nor  the  pieryeoids  an 

iiijsillo-pauials  an 
IdiaU.  aad. 
the 

name  ^ven  to  thf  "  Suborder  ")  between  llie  vomer  and  themselvea. 
In  the  Deintognalhae ,  the  vomer  cither  ahonive  or  so  small  as  to 
disappear  from  the  skeleton.  When  it  exists  it  is  alu-ays  slrndtf. 
■ad  tapen  to  a  point  anteriorly.  The  maxillu- palatals  arc  bouM 
tOBCther  (whence  the  name  of  the  "  Suborder  ")  across  the  middle 
Bne,  dther  directly  or  by  the  osailication  of  the  naul  septum.  The 
posterior  cnd«  of  ihe  palatal*  and  anteiior  of  the  pteryeoiaa  articulate 
directly  with  the  rostrum.  The  Atgiiketmilha*,  tbe  fourth  and  Eaat 
of  the  "  Suborder*,"  k  chancterixKl  by  ■  form  of  Bjate  in  aome 

U  ukntiat  RMtiwta  «r  the  tphenoid:  tlw  pahtaU  tMn  pro- 
doced  poatertxxterwal  angles;  the  roaxUIo-patatal*  aic  ileader  at 
tlieir  origin,  and  extend  oliliquely  inwards  and  forward*  over  the 
Mi^fi«  enidiaB;  beneath  the  vomer  in  expanded  extremitiea,  not 
^  "  —      '-"^  •notheror  with  tC  vmer,  nor  doO  the 

The  above  abstract  ihows  tbe  general  drift  of  this  very  re- 
markable contribution  to  onithology,  and  it  has  to  be  added 
tfaat  for  by  fai  the  Kreatei  number  of  hb  minor  groups  Huxley 
relied  aolely  on  the  form  of  tbe  palatal  structure,  the  importance 
of  which  Dr  Comay  bad  before  urged,  though  to  so  little  purpose. 
That  tbe  palatal  atructure  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
hr  taxonomert  as  affording  hints  of  some  utility  there  can  no 
Imcer  be  a  doubt;  but  perhaps  the  characters  drawn  thence 
owed  more  of  their  worth  to  the  extraordinary  perspicuity  with 
which  they  were  presented  by  Huxley  than  to  their  own  in- 
ttb^  nlue,  and  S  the  lame  power  had  been  employed  toelud- 
date  in  tbe  same  way  other  putt  of  the  skeleton— uy  the  bones 
of  the  sternal  apparatus  or  even  of  the  pelvic  girdle — cither 
•et  might  have  been  made  to  appear  quite  as  instructive  and 
periiapa  more  to.  Advenlitious  nlue  would  therefore  seem  to 
ban  been  acquired  by  the  bones  of  the  palate  through  the  fact 
that  so  gicftt  a  master  of  the  art  of  ^position  *el«led  them 
as  fitting  examples  upon  which  to  exerdse  his  skill.*  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  stated  this  .selection  was  not  premeditated 
by  Huiley,  but  forced  itself  upon  him  as  bis  investigations 
proceeded.*  In  reply  to  kome  critical  remarks  (/Mr,  1868, 
pp.  85-96),  dilefly  lUmed  at  dunring  the  inexpediency  of  relying 
■oldy  on  •one  set  of  characters,  especially  when  those  afforded 
by  tbe  palatal  bones  were  not,  even  within  the  limits  of  families, 
lAolly  <BagBO«ic,  tbe  author  {Ibit,  1S68,  pp.  357-361)  announced 
■  slight  modification  ot  bis  original  scheme,  by  introducing 
three  more  groupa  Into  it, -and  concluded  by  indicating  how  its 
bearings  upon  the  great  question  of  "genetic  clasrification" 
mi^t  be  represented  lo  (u  oa  tbe  diflereBtpoHpaof  CaHiuItu 
art  ctnicemed: — 

■  These  names  an  compounded  mpeetively  of  Dnmatut,  tbe 
Meric  naoie  applied  to  the  emeu.  «xir<^  "  apln  or  cleft,  a 
bond  or  tying.  a  Gnch,  and,  in  each  case,  yvMi.  a  Jaw. 

■  Tbe  notion  of  the  Miperiorityof  the  palatal  bones  to  all  others 
lor  purpoae*  of  cta^fication  hu  pleased  many  persons,  fiom  the 
fact  that  lime  bones  are  itot  unirequeatly  retauxd  in  tbe  dried 
sUbs  of  bird*  sent  home  by  cdkctors  in  foreign  countrica,  and  ai« 
thcnfote  available  for  study,  while  such  bonea  a*  Ihe  ttemum  and 
petvia  are  rarely  pmerved.  The  common  pcactice  of  ordinary 
collecton,  until  at  least  very  recently,  ha*  been  tenely  deicribed  at 
bring  lo  "  shoot  a  bird,  take  off  it*  tkin,  and  throw  away  it*  char- 
nctcra." 

■  ^(hap*  this  may  be  partially  eiplalncd  by  the  fact  that  the 
Hoaeum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  which  thete  investigations 
were  chiefly  carried  on,  like  nio«t  other  museums  ot  the  iimo,  con- 
tained a  much  larger  teriea  of  the  head*  of  birds  than  of  their  entire 
skdetoos,  or  of  any  other  portion  of  the  tkelelMi.  Consequently 
tbe  malniala  aivoilable  for  tbe  comparison  of  dillcrent  foims  con- 
sisted in  great  port  of  htads  only. 


Huxley  regarded  the  above  scheme  as  nearly  representing 
the  affinities  of  the  various  Carinote  groups— tbe  great  difficulty 
being  to  detern^ne  the  relatloas  to  tbe  rest  of  tbe  Ceecygp- 
morpkae,  PtiUaeowurflm  and  Atttikopialkae,  whldi  he  Indicated 
"  only  in  the  most  doubtful  and  hypothetic  fashion."  Almost 
simultaneously  with  this  he  expounded  more  particularly 
before  the  Zwlogical  Society,  tn  whose  ProceediM^t  (1868,  pp. 
3M-319)  bis  resulta  were  aoon  after  published,  the  groups  of 
which  he  believed  the  AUOeromerfkae  to  be  composed  and  tbe 
relations  to  them  of  some  outlying  forms  usually  regarded  as 
Gallinaceous,  the  Tumicidae  and  Pterodtiee,  as  well  as  the 
singular  hoactzin,  for  all  three  of  which  he  bad  lo  institute 
new  groups— the  but  forming  the  sole  representative  erf  his 
HeUromorphae.  Mote  than  th)s,  be  entered  upon  their  geo- 
graphical distribution,  the  facts  of  which  important  subject 
are  here,  almost  for  the  first  time,  unce  the  attempt  of  Blyth 
already  mentioned,*  brought  to  bear  practically  on  cUsaification. 

Here  we  must  mention  the  intimate  connexion  between 
classification  and  geographical  distribution  as  reveakd  the 
palaeostological  reacaichesof  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards, 
whose  magnificent  Oistata  PotsHa  de  la  France 
began  to  appear  in  1S67,  and  was  oompleled  in  1871 — 
tbe  more  so,  since  the  eidgendes  of  his  undertaking  compelled 
him  to  use  materials  that  bad  been  almost  whoUy  neglected 
by  other  Invest igatots.  A  large  proportion  of  tbe  fossil  remains, 
the  determinatioD  and  description  ttf  wliicb  was  his  object,  were 
what  are  vcty  commonly  called  tbe  "  l<»ig  bones,"  that  is  to  say, 
those  of  the  limho.  The  recognition  of  thne,  minute  and 
fragmentary  as  many  wete,  and  tbe  referring  them  to  their 
proper  place,  rendered  necessary  an  attentive  study  of  the  com- 
puative  osteology  and  myolo^  of  birds  in  general,  that  of  the 
"  long  bones,"  whose  sole  characters  were  often  a  few  muscular 
ridges  or  depressions,  being  eqiecially  obligatory.  Hence  it 
became  manifest  that  a  very  respectable  classification  can  be 
found  in  which  characters  drawn  from  these  bones  play  a  rathn 
important  part.  Limited  by  circumstances  as  is  that  followed 
by  Milne-Edwards,  the  details  of  his  arrangement  do  not  require 
setting  forth  here.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  that  wc  have  in 
bis  work  another  proof  of  the  midti|^icity  of  tbe  factors  which 
must  be  taken  into  conuderation  by  the  systemalist,  and  another 
proof  of  the  fallacy  of  trusting  to  one  set  of  characters  alone. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  tbe  author  has  rendered 
service  to  the  advanced  ttudent  of  ornithology.  The  unlooked- 
for  discovery  in  France  of  remains  which  be  bos  referred  to. 
forms  now  existing  it  is  true,  but  existing  only  in  countries  fat 
removed  from  Europe,  forms  such  as  CoUacaiia,  Lepioiomui. 
PiiUaau,  SvpttUarita  and  Tregon,  is  prahaps  even  more  sugges- 
tive than  the  finding  that  France  waa  once  inboUted  by  forms 
that  are  wholly  extinct,  of  which  in  the  older  formations  there 
is  abundance.  Unfortunately  none  of  these,  however,  can  be 
compared  for  unguUrity  with  Arckaeopteryx  or  with  some 
American  losul  forms  next  to  be  noticed,  for  their  particular 

*  It  i*  true  that  from  the  time  of  Buffon,  though  he  tcomed  any 
regular  clastt  Scat  ion  .geographical  distrlbation  had  been  occa*ienally 
held  to  have  lORiething  to  do  with  systematic  anangement;  but  the 
way  in  which  the  two  were  related  was  never  clearly  put  forth,  though 
pe<^  who  could  read  between  ibe  lines  might  have  guevscd  the 
secret  from  Darwin's  Jotmat  of  Restanhes.  as  well  as  from  hi* 
introduclion  to  the  ZathtJ  »J  On  "  Bta^  "  Voyagt. 
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bearing  od  our  knowled^  of  onuthologr  w31  be  most  con- 
veoiently  ireated  here. 

In  November  lijo  O.  C.  Maah,  by  fifldiog  the  ioqwrfect 
f  ostilued  tibia  of  a  bird  in  the  auddle  aettceou*  ahale  of  Kauu, 
began  a  series  of  wonderful  diMOvcifei  of  great  im- 
poTtance  to  ornithology.  Subsequent  visits  to  the 
same  part  of  North  America,  often  performed  under  drcum- 
•tanccs  of  dbcomfort  and  occasionally  of  danger,  brought  to 
this  inlrqud  asd  enoietic  explorer  the  reward  he  bad  w  fully 
earned.  Brief  notice*  ot  hia  spirils  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  various  volumes  of  the  American  Journal  of  Seienct  and  Arts 
(Silliman's),  but  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  refer  to  more  than 
a  lew  of  tbcm.  In  that  Jomal  for  May  187a  (ser.  3,  liL  p.  360) 
the  remuns  of  a  large  swinuniiig  bird  (newly  6  ft.  In  leqgth, 
as  afterwards  appeand)  having  some  affinity.  It  was  thought, 
to  the  Colymbidae  were  described  under  the  name  of  Baperomts 
rttalis,  and  a  few  months  later  (iv.  p.  344)  a  second  fouit  bird 
from  the  same  locality  was  indicated  as  Icktkyomts  dispar — 
from  the  fish-like,  biconcave  form  of  Its  vertebrae.  Further 
esamtnatlon  of  the  enormous  collections  gathered  by  the  author, 
and  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Yale  University  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  showed  him  that  this  lut  bird,  and  another 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Apalomis,  had  possessed  well- 
developed  teeth  Implanted  in  sockets  in  both  jaws,  and  induced 
him  to  estaUish  (v.  pp.  161,  i6z)  for  their  rcc^tioo  a  "  sub- 
class" OdonUrnilka  and  an  order  Tchlhyomiika.  Two  yean 
more  and  the  originally  found  Hetptrornu  was  discovered  also 
to  have  teeth,  but  these  were  inserted  in  «  groove.  It  was 
accordingly  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  dbtinct  order  Odontokae 
(x.  pp.  403-408),  to  which  were  asdgncd  as  other  diaracters 
vertebrae  of  a  saddle-shape  and  not  biconcave,  a  keelless  ster- 
num, and  wings  consisting  only  of  the  humerus.  In  1880 
Marsh  brought  out  Odonlornitlut,  a  monograph  of  the  extinct 
toothed  birds  of  North  America.  Hnein  remains,  attributed 
10  no  fewer  than  a  score  of  spedes,  which  were  referred  to  eight 
different  genera,  are  fully  described  and  sufBdently  illustrated, 
and.  Instead  of  the  ordliul  name  lekthyomilhts  previously  used, 
that  of  Odonlotormac  was  proposed.  In  the  author's  concluding 
summary  be  remarks  on  the  fact  that,  whUe  tlie  Odonlalcae,  as 
exhibited  In  Besperornis,  had  teeth  inserted  in  a  continuous 
groove — a  low  and  generalized  cbaraaer  as  shown  by  reptiles, 
they  had,  however,  the  strongly  differentiated  saddle-shaped 
vertebrae  such  as  aU  modem  birds  possesa.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Odontolormae,  as  exemplified  in  Ichlhyomu,  having  the 
primitive  biconcave  vertebrae,  yet  pouessed  the  highly 
specialized  feature  of  teeth  in  distinct  sockets.  Besptromis 
too,  with  its  keelless  sternum,  had  aborted  wings  but  strong 
legs  and  feet  adapted  for  swimming,  while  lelOhyomis  had  a 
keeled  sternum  and  powerful  wings,  but  diminutive  legs  and 
feet.  These  and  other  characters  separate  the  two  forms  so 
widely  as  quite  to  justify  the  establishment  of  as  many  orders 
for  their  reception.  Marsh  states  that  he  had  fully  satisfied 
himself  that  Archatopuryx  belonged  to  the  Odntcmilkts,  which 
he  thought  It  advisabk  for  the  prcKnt  to  regard  as  a  subditss, 
separated  into  three  mitar-OdMOoUae,  OdmMonnae  and 
5<iiirKrae— all  well  marked,  but  evidently  not  of  equal  rank, 
the  last  being  clearly  much  more  widely  distingubhed  from 
the  first  two  than  they  are  from  one  another.  But  that  these 
three  oldest-known  forms  of  birds  should  differ  so  greatly  from 
each  other  unmistakably  points  to  t  gi^t  antiquity  for  the  class. 

The  former  efforts  at  classification  made  by  SundcvaU  have 
already  several  times  been  mentioned,  and  a  return  to  thdr  cen- 
sideratton  was  promised.  In  1871  and  1873  hebrooght 
out  at  Stockholm  a  UclMi  naluroHs  avitun  dis- 
ponfitdarum  tentamen,  two  portions  of  which  (these  relating  to 
the  diurnal  btrds-of-prey  and  the  CieUonurphae,  or  forms  rekted 
to  the  thru^iei)  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  revising 
and  modifying  in  the  course  of  1874,  in  as  many  communications 
to  ibe  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences  (X.  V.-Ak.  Pirkandiin^, 
1874,  No.  a.  pp.  ai-30;  No.  3,  pp.  17-30),  'Hii*  Tenlamm, 
containing  his  complete  method  of  dauifyiag  birds  in  general, 
mlnnlly  remved  much  atteolioD,  the  more  ao  perhaps,  uacc. 


with  It)  appemUces,  It  was  nearly  the  last  labour  of  its  respected 
author,  iriiose  industrious  life  came  to  an  end  in  the  course  of 
the  fcUowing  year.  From  what  has  before  been  said  of  his  works 
it  may  be  gaueied  that,  while  imfosedly  basing  his  syalematic 
arrangeneat  of  the  groupe  of  birds  on  their  ^cnal  f  eatum, 
he  had  hitherto  striven  to  make  his  schemes  harmooiee  if  posnbte 
with  the  dictates  of  internal  structure  as  evinced  by  the  science 
of  anatomy,  though  he  uniformly  end  penistently  protested 
BgBinM  the  innde  being  better  than  the  outside.  Is  thus  wtiiv 
he  proved  hinwlf  a  true  follower  of  his  great  connlrymaa 
linoaeus;  but,  without  disparagement  of  hU  cfforU  in  this 
reqtect,  it  must  be  said  that  when  internal  and  external  char* 
acten  appeased  to  be  in  conflict  he  gave,  perhaps  with  unoMtadoea 
Uaa,  a  prefemce  to  the  latter,  Eer  he  belooged  to  a  school  of 
soolo^sti  iriiOse  natural  instinct  was  to  belteve  thst  such  a 
conflict  always  existed.  Hence  his  efforts,  praiseworthy  as 
they  were  from  several  points  of  view,  and  particularly  so  in 
re^rd  to  some  details,  failed  to  satisfy  the  philosophic  taxonomcr 
when  gencraUiationf  and  deeper  principles  were  concerned,  and 
in  his  practice  in  respect  of  certain  tccbnkalitics  of  classificatios 
he  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox,  a  tnnsgrcMor.  Thus 
instead  of  contenting  hfansdf  with  terms  that  had  met  with 
pretty  general  approval,  such  as  class,  subclass,  order,  sub- 
order, family,  subfamily,  and  so  on,  he  intioduccd  into  hh  final 
scheme  other  designations, "  agmca,"  "  cohors,"  "  phalanx,"  and 
the  like,  which  to  the  ordinary  student  of  ornithology  convey  an 
indefinite  meaning,  if  any  meaning  at  alt.  He  also  carried  to  a 
very  extreme  limit  hb  views  of  nomendature,  which  were 
certainly  not  In  accordance  with  those  held  by  most  loologistt, 
though  this  is  a  matter  so  trilling  as  to  need  no  details  in  iUostra- 
tion.  His  Tentamtn  was  transbtcd  into  English  by  P.  Nichdsoo 
in  1889,  and  had  a  considerable  in6ucDce  on  later  writers, 
espedally  in  the  arrangement  of  the  smaller  groups.  In  the 
main  it  was  an  artificial  system.  Birds  were  divided  into 
Gymnopaedej  and  Dasypctdes,  according  as  the  young  were 
hatched  naked  or  clothed.  The  Cymnopaedts  are  divided  into 
two  "  orders " — Oscines  and  Koiwcrer— the  former  intended 
to  be  Identical  with  the  group  of  the  same  name  established 
by  older  authors,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  observations  of 
Keyseriing  and  B)a»us  already  mentioned,  divided  into  two 
"series" — Lamittiplanlares,  having  the  hinder  part  of  the 
"  tarsus  "  covered  with  two  homy  plates,  and  Srutetliplanlorti, 
in  which  the  same  part  is  scutellatcd.  These  Laatinipianiam 
are  composed  6t  six  cohoru  as  follows: — 

Cohort  I,  CicUmw^kw. 

Cohona.  CentroOrrs, 

Cohofsj.  CcHomorpkae. 

Cohort  4.  CirUMaMrpkoe.— 3  fanriliet:  tree-creepers,  nut-hatches. 

Cohor*  5.  Gnnynmerphfu. — 5  families:  un-birds,  hongy-iuckei*. 

Cohon  6.  Chrttdoitomorphae. — 1  family:  iwallows. 

The  SctaeUiplanlarti  include  a  much  smaller  number  at  form^ 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  irtt  "  cohort  "  and  a  lew  graupa  of 
the  tounh  and  fifth,  all  are  peculiar  to  America. 

Cohon  I.  Holatpidiae. 

Cohon  3.  Endasfiidtat. 

Cohors  3.  Exatpiitar. 

Cohon  4.  Fyenatpidtat. 

Cahori  5.  Taxatpidtae. 

We  then  arrive  at  the  second  order  Vtlnmt,  which  Is  divided 
into  two  "  serin."  Of  these  the  first  is  made  to  contain,  under  the 
name  Zjtfdaa^, 

Cohon  I.  PtittatL 

Coboni.  PvL 

Cohon  3.  Cotcyitt. 

Cohon  4.  CotnomoTpiut. 

Cohon  5.  A  mftieatartf. 

Cohon  6.  LontUtntna  or  MdHtafU. 

Cohon  7.  Sy»iaclylae. 

Cohon  ft.  PtritUnidtM. 

The  Datypatdes  of  Sundevall  are  separated  into  ^x  "  orden  **t 
but  these  will  occupy  u»  but  a  short  while.  71)0  first  of  then, 
Aaipilres,  comprehending  all  the  birds-of-prey,  were  SMNimied  Into 
4  "  cohorts  "  in  hb  original  work,  but  these  were  icddced  to  hii 
appendix  to  fKo—Nfclkarpattt  or  owli  with  4  families  divided  into 
3  series,  and  Hmgremrpafn  containiag  all  the  rest,  and  compriMni 
10  families  (the  last  of  which  b  the  lerienia.  DirbrfoM"')  divided 
into  a  groups  as  Pa  pacts  and  Saprophatt--^  latter  tndudifli 
the  vultures.  Next  auhds  the  order  Coffiaw  with  4  "ctAarts' 
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(1)  TrlraonoftorpliM,  corapi\s'mg3  famiViK,  thp  mnd-crcuw  (Pl'TrvIri^ 
and  tlif  KtouiC  proper,  among  which  ihc  Central  American  Oiti'plussji 
finijs  iLsdl ;  {l)  Pnaiiaaoiiuyrpkae,  with  4  families,  phcisanLi  pe<k- 
curks,  turkeys,  gi:inca  (owu,  partridgo!,  qiiiiils,  an'l  hemlpodc* 
{T urnur):  (3)  Uacrofiyckes,  tbe  mcglpodts,  with  3  families;  (4)  tha 
Duodfcimpennoiat,  the  curusows  and  guans,  also  with  2  families; 
f5)  the  SlrulhioniforjHei,  coinpo«ed  ol  the  tinamoui;  and  (6J  the 
SuipitUalorei  with  2  familica,  one  coniisting  of  the  curicMn  South 
American  genera  TkiMocona  and  Allatii  and  tbe  other  al  the  theath- 
UII(CIUMtu).  Tbe  fifth  aRkE<tbctUrd  of  the  iten^Miu}»  formed 
bygwCMwUrw;  dividadiUarS.^?  •erica" — (i)  AUtmarti,  cxmsbting 
of'*  "takom,"  BtrcdH  «jtlt  <'<tkadly,  the  hemta,  and  Pdarn 
iritb  4  familie*.  *poonb3Ia.  ibtai,  (torki.  and  the  umbre  (5co^i], 
with  Balaenitepi;  (1)  HwrniliMam,  abo  cnuistinx  of  a  "  cohorts. 
•Limifelat  with  a  familiei,  tanditiperi  and  antpea,  itilt*  and  avoccti, 
and  Cunorei  with  8  ramiliea,  ioduding  plovEr*.  bustards,  cranes 
Stib.  and  all  the  other  "  wadcfa."  The  sixth  order,  Nalatorij, 
COW^teotalt  the  birds  that  habitually  iwitn  and  a  few  that  do  not, 
tiWlintng  6- "  cohort*":  ZniiAliMU  and  Pyfobodet  with  3 
fUE^na  each;  r0lt>i/Mato«  witii  I  family;  Tuinnara  with  S 
famOhi;  Impenmi  with  I' faml^,  penguins;  and  LoMdlircilra 
vitb  f  bmilici,  flamingoes  and  ducka.  Tm  Mvcnth  order,  fracmf. 
ii  (HvMed  into  a  "  coTiurts  "—Veri  with  S'tomfin  MtMCi  and 
«in»;  Md  Subnobil/s,  consisting  of  tk*  fmu  MplmjK.  The 
eigblh  Older  a  formed  by  the  Saumriu, 

Later  lyueins  of  cUssi£ctttlon  om  mudt  to  a&atonly,  and 
the  pioneen  in  the  modem  advances  in  this  respect  wete  A.  H. 

Carrod  and  W.  A.  Foibes,  two  brillbnt  and  short- 
lived youns  Dtita  who  occupied  successively  the  pf>^ 
of  prosector  to  the  Zotriogical  Society  of  London,  and 
wbo  made  a  rich  use  of  the  material  provided  by^he  collectiot 
of  that  society.  Ganod  wu  tbe  more  sldUed  and  ntgenioi* 
anatomist,  Forbes  had  a.  ^ater  acquaintance  with  '  ho  or-y-'  l- 
ologjr  of  museums  and  collectors.  Garrod  foundu.l  '  .  a 
(1874)  on  muscuUr  aoalomy,  making  the  two  major  i.i  .  ia 
of  Avca  HpmaloffMaiae  niul  Anotmilogonatae,  depend  in  tlie 
first  instance  on  the  pneence  or  absence  of  a  peculiar  muscular 
slip  in  the  leg,  known  as  theaBiWorj.  ahhough  indeed  he  expressly 
staled  thnt  this  was  no!  011  acrtiiiijt  of  ilii^  intrinsic  importance 
of  the  muscle  in  question,  but  because  of  iis  invariable  assodalion 
with  other  peculiarities.  The  system  of  Forbes  was  reconstructed 
after  his  death  from  notebook  Jottings,  and  neither  G&ntMl 
nor  Forbes  have  left  any  perm.ment  mark  on  the  clos^iificalloa 
of  birds,  although  the  iiKLlcrial  they  furiiiihed  and  the  line* 
tb^  indicated  have  pruved  valuable  in  later  bands.  In  1880 
St  p.  L.  Sclatcr  published  in  the  Ibis  a  classi&calion  whiich  vaa 
a  revision  of  the  system  of  Huxley,  modified  by  tbe 
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Order. 

ASCHOKNITHBS     .     .  . 

STatrrRioaNiTHn    .  . 

KlIBOKNITHIS ,     .     .  . 

HirrAt-acTKYoaMTHBs . 
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Ib  the  anlde  "Onhbolotr"  h  the  niiith  aditkn  of  thb 
engrckqmedia,  A.  Newtoa  accepted  tbe  three  nbdanci  ot 
Huxley,  Stmrme,  RatilM  and  Carmitae,  and  made  a  series  of 
cautious  but  critical  observations  on  tbe  minor  divisions  of 
the  Carina tes.  In  iS8a  A.  Reichenow  in  Die  Vtttl  ier  SMto- 
{Jtfihm  Garten  published  a  claisi&catiaD  of  birds  with  «  phylo- 
fenetk  tree.  In  this  be  departed  oonsidefably  from  the  Unes 
that  bad  been  made  familiar  by  English  workers,  and  made 
treat  use  of  natural  chaiacteristica.  Hie  next  attempt  of  import- 
ance appeared  In  the  American  Sttmdard  Natwal  History,  pub- 
lished in  Boston  in  1885.  Tbe  volume  on  birds  was  written  by 
DrL.  Stejnegerand  wasfotmdedonEDbt  0>ues's  Kty  to  North 
Amtritan  Birds.  Apart  from  its  Intrinsic  merits  as  a  learned 
and  valuable  addition  to  classification,  this  woilt  la  intercsting 
hi  the  history  of  omitbotogy  because  of  tbe  wlKricatte  changes 
of  nomenclature  It  introduced  as  the  result  of  mudi  diligence 
and  seal  in  the  ^iplIeatioB  of  the  strict  rule  of  jniority  to  the 
names  of  tnrds. 

In  iSSS  there  was  published  the  huge  monogmidi  by  Max 
FOriirinser  entitled  Ufttertuckungen  tur  Uorfkoiogie  und 
Syttmatii  dtr  VBtd,  In  addition  to  an  enonnous  body  of  new 
iijonnation  chiefly  oa  the  shoulder  girdle,  the  alar  musdes  and 
tbe  nerve  plexuses  of  birds,  this  work  contained  a  critical  and 
descriptive  summary  of  practically  the  whole  pre-existing 
literature  on  the  structure  of  birds,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  foe 
the  student  of  ornithology  to  refer  to  earlier  literatuie  at  first 
hand.  FOrbringer  supposes  that  birds  must  have  begun  wKh 
toothed  forms  of  smalt  or  moderate  size,  with  long  toib  and  four 
Usard-like  feet  and  bodies  clot  bed  with  a  primitive  kind  of  down. 
To  these  succeeded  forms  where  the  down  bad  developed  into 
body  feathers  for  warmth,  not  fli^t,  whilst  the  fore-limbs 
had  become  organs  of  prehension,  the  hind-limbs  of  progression. 
In  such  bipedal  oeatum  the  legs  and  pelvis  became  transformed 
to  a  condition  sitailar  to  that  of  DlnoMuriaR  reptiles.  Many  of 
them  were  climbing  animals,  and  from  these  true  lurds  with  the 
power  of  flight  were  developed.  In  the  course  of  this  evolution 
there  were  many  cases  of  arrest  or  degiadation,  and  one  of  the 
most  novel  of  ibt  ideas  of  FUibringer,  and  one  now  accepted 
not  a  few  anatomists,  was  that  the  latltes  or  estrldi-Kke 
birds  were  not  a  natural  group  but  a  set  ol  stages  of  arrested 
development  or  of  partial  degradation.  It  is  impossible  to 
reproduce  here  Filrbringcr's  elaborate  details  and  phytoganetic 
trees  with  their  various  boriioatal  sections,  but  the  foHowing 
tables  give  the  main  outlines: — 


Clai^  AvBS 
t.  SMbciaaais  Sauauaai 

Suborder.  Cena  FamOy. 

AKhseopterygiTormes  ....    Aiehaeopteryge*  ....  Archaeopterygidae. 
It.  Subctasais  Ornitkubae 

Struthioailoraes  Suuthiones  Struditoiudae^ 

Rhnlonnes  Rhcae  Rheidae. 

Caauaiiifonaes  Caaoarli  (Dromaeidae-|-CasuariidM-f  Dro- 

roomithidae). 


PlLAMOaWTMi. 


Intermediate  suborder: — 
Aepyomithiformes.  . 

Intennediaie  luboidcr^ 
mamedcifonnas  .  . 

Aoairifonnss  .... 


Fodieipitifa 


Ckoaitfsrsssi 


Aepyonitbes  Aepyonutbidask 

Palanwdae   Palamcdeidaa. 

Gattomitbe*   Castornitbidab 

AaMfct  or  LameUuMtiea  Anatidae. 

Enalioraithes   Enaliomithidaeb 


Hesperamiihes 
Colyi^PodidiiitaB  . 

Fhaeakoptcri  .    .  . 


PeUrgo-Herodii 


Aocipitfts  (ffmarviksr^efu, 
JrfSfis*af>flgf<)    .    .  . 


H  espeTomithidab 
i  Colymbidac. 
I  Podicipidae. 
Palaeolodidae. 
Phoenicopleridae. 
Plataleidae  or  HeidglotddcsL 
Ciconiidacar  PdaigL 
Scopidae. 

Ardeidac  or  Hemdu. 

Balaenicipilidae. 

Gypogeranidafc 

Caiharttda& 

Cypo-Fakonklaa. 

Fbaetonlidae. 

Phalacracoiaddaa 

Pdocanfdae: 
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OROD^ 


(Mm 


CMAUOUORiRTBIi(Ac|ialar 

idtha)  ^  


Sflbcxdcr. 
btermediate  (ubofder.' 

PiooalbxiUornica  . 
Intenncdiatc  •ubordcr.-' 

Aptenodytifonnea 
iBtttDMdkte  Miboi4c(7 

IchtbyondtUfa 


Owdriifomw 


Intermediate  wbonfcr? 
Gniifonnc*     .  . 


Ctam. 


PnccUuiM  or  THbiura. 


ProccUariidae. 


Iclidiyot^iMdw 
ApatomitbidK 
Charadradae. 
GhmiUdae. 
DiDa>idida& 
CUoudUn. 
Laridae^ 
Aleida& 
ThiMcoridaa^ 
Fame  Paridae. 


Ichtkyonutlwa 

Cteradifi  .  . 
I  irn  \  lnilri:^r 


OUdea 


'Eniypyiu. 


lUllUi 


-■I 


ALBCTOKOBmTnn  (ChanMof 

althn]   .  V       ■   ■  ■ 


Aptetygiro 
CryptariTormm . 

Galliroimet 


talrmiediateMibonler^ 
Columbiformn 


Intermediate  suborders 
PBttaciformca . 


.Cnica  .  . 

FnTicafiae  . 
HemlpadB  . 

AfMCfyfN  . 

Crypturi 


Oedicncinidafc 
Otididaa 
Eurypygidae. 
RbinochMidae. 
Aptonlthidac. 
Cniidae. 
Pnphiidac 
Cammidafc 
Hetiomithidae. 
RalHdac 
McHtidae. 
Hcmtpodiidae. 
Apttrnnda& 
DtaoraTtliidM. 
Ciypturidaa. 


CoxACOBHiTHU  (Dendronu- 
tiwi)-    ,    -w  •  


Coccysifi 


GabalM 


Pn  .  . 
Pioo-PaiKTca 


Makracfalm 


Coracuforam  


Whibt  Pflibringer  wu  engicid  on  hb  fIgMtk  tuk,  Dr  Hu* 
Gtdow  was  preptiiiig  the  «nuthological  volume  of  Bronn's 
TUtr-IUck.  The  tvo  authots  vere  in  conatjint  communkatiou, 
ud  the  datttficatbm  they  adopted  hod  much  in  common.  It 
b  nmiMciMiy  here  to  diKuM  the  view*  of  Cidow,  ai  that 
uitbor  fainiielf  hat  coattiboted  tlie  ankle  Bno  to  tbii  editiim 
of  the  Bncydofot^  BrUamniM,  and  haa  then  let  forth  his 
revised  scheme.  (A.  N.;  P.  C.  M.) 

_  0R0DB8  (also  called  HwEbn,  Pen.  Buraii^,  thenanwof 
two  Parthian  Ungs. 

I.  OsoDBS  I.,  ion  of  Phtaatcs  m.,  tAtaa  he  murdered  hi 
57  Bxx,  assisted  by  bts  brother  Mkhiadate*  HI.  This  Mithva- 
dates  ma  made  king  of  Media,  but  toon  afterward*  was  expcDed 
by  Orodes  and  fled  into  Syria.  Tfaencc  be  invaded  the  Parthian 
kincdom,  but  havbig  reined  for  a  abort  time  (55)  was  btaieged 
tv  SWMM,  cenenl  of  (kodea,  ta  Scleoda,  aod  af  tar  a  pnloiifed 


'S^^r^    '■    ■    '■  ^If^rLoropodes. 
|P»«rt«** *  Pteredidae. 

!  Colambao  j  DididM. 

JCohimbidae. 

tVttad   Pdttacidu. 

CocW  IMS'^ 

iMcnnedtaic  gcna^— 

Ducconidac. 
Galbulidae. 
Capilonidae. 
Rhamphoatidab 
Indicatoridae. 
nridae. 
FieudoKinet. 
PaMeridac  or  PaiMWfc 
CypadNtefc 
TneUlidae; 

Colli  Coliidae. 

Intennedlate  gou^— 
Trapioes  Troconidae. 

Bucetote.  ......  j  ^JSSm. 

Mcropea    .    .    1    .    .    .  Metopadae. 
latennadnie  gcna:— 

TmII  1  Motnotidae. 

™'   (  Todidae. 

Ondae    ......  1  foraciidae. 

^"""^  }  LepioMmida& 

{CaprimulgidK, 
Steatornithidae. 
Podaryidae, 
Mngea  Strigidae. 

resistance  was  captured  and  slain.  Meanwhile  Ctataua  bad 
begun  his  attempt  to  conijucr  the  east,  but  be  was  defeated 
and  killed  in  si  at  Carrbac  by  Surenas,  while  Orodes  himscir 
invaded  Armenia  and  forced  King  Artavasdei,  the  son  of  Ti- 
granea,  to  abandon  tbe  Romans.  By  the  victny  of  Canhae 
thaoountiiei  east  of  the  Euphrates  were  lecnred  to  the  PanUatU. 
In  tbe  next  year  they  invaded  Syria,  but  with  little  rffy^.  for 
Surenas,  whose  achievements  had  made  him  too  dangerous, 
was  killed  by  Orodes  (Plut.  Cross.  33),  and  Pacofva,  the  yonng 
son  of  the  king,  was  defeated  by  C.  Caasius  ia  51.  During  the 
civil  war  tbe  Parthiana  dded  fifU  with  Pompey  and  then  with 
Bnitua  and  Cassius,  but  toA.  do  act  ton  until  40  when 
PactvuB,  asnsted  by  the  Roman  deserter  Labienus,  conqoered 
a  great  part  of  Syria  and  Axis  Minor,  but  was  defeated  and  kUled 
by  Ventidiua  in  38  (see  Facokds).  The  otd  king,  Orodes,  who 
waa  6ntty  aBocd  hy  the  death  of  hb  gallaat  aoa,  app^tcd 
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U*  aoa  Phruita  IV.  fucccMor,  bat  waa  torn  ahenrarii  killed 
by  Urn  (37  B.C.;  Dio.  Cast.  49- >3;  Ju*tiD4i.4;  Piut.  Cnutua, 
33).  Plutaich  relates  that  Orodes  andentood  Greek  very  well; 
after  the  death  of  Crassiu  the  BaccJut  of  Euiipidea  were  rep  re- 
lented at  fail  court  (PluU  CrM.  33). 

a.  Okodes  n.,  raised  to  the  throoe  by  the  magnates  after 
The  death  of  Phra&tea  V.  about  aj>.  5,  was  Uled  after  a  ibort 
tdgn  "oo  account  of  his  extreme  cruelty"  (Joseph.  Anl. 
xviii.  1.  4).  (EO.  M.) 

ORMBAPHY  (Gr.  Spot,  mountain,  ypi^tir,  to  write),  that 
part  of  pbyaical  geography  which  deals  with  the  geological 
formation,  the  aorface  features  and  dncription  of  mountains. 
The  terms  "  oreography,"  "ortdogy"  and  "oreokigy"  arc  alio 
.sometimes  used. 

OEOMTBS,  the  ancient  namr  of  the  chief  Syrian  river,  also 
called  D«ACO,  Tvfbon  and  Axius,  the  Ust  a  native  form,  from 
whose  revival;  or  eontinmus  employment  In  native  q>ecch,  has 
proceeded  the  modern  name'iirl  ("rebel"),  which  is  variously 
interpreted  by  Arabs  as  referring  to  the  stream's  impetumiiy, 
to  its  nuproductive  channel,  or  to  the  fact  that  it  flows  away 
from  Mecca.  The  Orontes  rises  in  the  great  springs  of  Labweh 
on  the  east  side  at  the  Buka'a,  or  Inter-LebaDon  district,  very 
near  the  fountains  o(  the  southward-Sowing  UtanI,  and  it  runs 
due  north,  paiallet  with  the  coast,  falling  7000  ft.  through  a 
lUcky  gorge.  leaving  this  It  expands  into  the  Lake  of  Homs, 
having  been  dammed  back  in  antiquity.  The  valley  now  widens 
oat  into  the  rkh  district  of  Hamah  (Bamalk-Bfiplioiuh), 
below  «4iich  lie  the  broad  meadow-binds  of  Ghib,  containing 
the  »tes  of  andent  Apamea  and  Larissa.  This  central  Orontes 
valley  ends  at  the  rocky  barrier  of  Jisr  al-Hadid,  where  the  river 
b  diverted  to  the  west,  and  the  plain  of  Antiocb  opens.  Two 
large  tributaries  from  theN.,'the  Afrin  andKara  Su,  here  reach 
it  through  the  former  I^e  of  Antioch,  which  is  now  dnfncd 
through  an  artifidat  channel  (Nabr  aI-Kows!t).  Passing  N. 
irf  the  modem  Antakla  (Antiocb)  the  Orontes  plunges  S.W.  into 
a  gorge  (compared  by  the  ancients  to  Tempe),  and  falls  150  ft. 
in  10  a.  to  tiie  sea  just  tooth  of  the  little  put  of  Suedia  (anc. 
Alewfa  ifmse),  after  a  total  course  of  170  m.  Mainly  un- 
navigable  and  of  little  use  for  irrigation,  the  Orontes  derives 
its  htstcvical  Importance  solely  from  the  convenience  of  its 
nlley  for  traffic  from  N.  to  S.  Roads  from  N.  and  N.E.,  con- 
verging at  Antioch,  follow  the  course  of  the  stream  Up  to 
Horns,  wliere  they  fork  to  Damascus  and  to  Coele-Syria  and 
the  S.;  and  along  its  valley  have  passed  the  armies  and 
traffic  bound  to  and  from  Egypt  in  ages.  (See  Aktiocb 
and  Hons.)  (D.  0.  H.) 

OROPUS,  a  Greek  seaport,  on  the  Eurlpos,  in  the  dbtrict 
UnpdiK^,  (q>pas!te  Eretria.  It  was  a  bonier  dty  between 
Boeotia  and  Attica,  and  its  possession  was  a  continual  cause 
of  dispute  between  the  two  countries;  but  at  last  it  came  Into 
tbe  hnal  possesion  of  Athens,  and  is  always  alluded  to  raider 
the  Roman  empire  as  an  Attic  town.  The  actual  harbour, 
which  was  called  Delphinium,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus, 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  dty.  A  village  still  called  Oropo 
occupies  the  site  of  the  andeot  town.  The  famous  oracle  of 
Amphiaraos  was  situated  In  the  territory  of  Oropus,  la  stadia 
from  the  dty.  The  site  has  been  excavated  by  the  Greek 
Archacdogical  Society;  it  oontahied  a  temple,  a  sacred  spring, 
into  which  coins  were  thrown  Iiy  worshippers,  altars  and  porti- 
coes, and  a  small  theatre,  of  which  tbe  proscenhim  is  wdl  pre- 
served. Wordrippers  used  to  consttit  the  orade  of  Amphiaraus 
by  sleeping  on  tbe  skin  of  a  slaughtered  nun  within  the  sacred 
building. 

OROnOI,  PAUUn  (A.  415),  Ustorian  and  theologian,  was 
bom  in  ^»in  (posaiUy  at  Braga  in  GaHcia)  towards  the  close 
of  the  4lh  century.  Having  entered  tbe  Christian  priesthood, 
be  naturally  took  an  Interest  in  the  Priscillianlst  controversy 
then  going  on  in  his  native  country,  snd  It  may  have  been  in 
connexion  with  this  that  he  went  to  consult  Augustine  at  Hippo 
i&4l3or4i4.  After  staying  for  some  time  in  Africa  as  tbedlt- 
ctple  of  Augustine,  he  was  sent  by  him  in  415  to  Palestine  with 
•  letter  of  Introduction  to  Jerome,  then  at  Bethlehem.  The 


ostensible  purpose  of  his  mistlon  (apart,  of  course,  from  those 
of  pilgrimage  and  peibspa  relic-hunting)  was  that  he  might 
gain  further  instruction  from  Jerome  on  the  points  raised  by 
the  FiisdlUanists  and  Origenists;  but  in  redity,  it  would  seem, 
his  busiaesi  waa  to  stir  up  and  assist  Jerome  and  others  against 
Pelagius,  who,  since  the  synod  of  C&rthago  in  411,  had  been 
living  In  Paleatin^  and  finding  some  acceptance  there.  The 
result  of  his  arrival  waa  that  John,  bisbop  of  Jerusalem,  was 
induced  to  summon  at  his  capital  in  June  41S  a  synod  at  which 
Oroaius  communicated  the  decisions  <rf  Carthage  and  read  sudi 
of  Aoguitine's  writings  agatast  Pelagius  as  had  at  that  time 
appeared.  Success,  however,  was  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for 
amongst  Orientals  who  did  not  imderstand  Latin,  and  whose 
sense  of  reverence  waa  unsbocked  by  the  question  of  Pelagius, 
tl  qua  at  puM  Auputitiutt  All  that  On»ius  succeeded  in 
obtaining  was  John's  consent  to  send  letters  and  deputies  to 
Innocent  of  Rome;  and,  after  having  waited  long  enough  to 
leara  tbe  unfavourable  decision  of  the  synod  of  DioipoUs  or 
Lydda  in  December  of  the  same  year,  be  returned  to  north 
Africa,  where  be  is  believed  to  have  died.  Acending  to  Gen- 
nadius  he  carried  «dtb  him  recently  discovered  relics  of  the 
protomartyr  Stephen  htm  Palestine  to  Mtootca,  whm  thqr 
were  efficacious  in  coo  verting  the  Jews. 

The  earliett  work  of  Oroaius,  CoundiaUo  srm  tommoK&oriiuH  ad 
AitguilintiM  it  mart  PriscUlianiitanm  et  Onteniilanm,  exptains 
its  object  by  its  title;  it  wss  written  eoon  after  his  arrival  in  Africa, 
and  is  usually  printed  in  the  works  of  Ai^ustiDe  atong  with  the 
reply  the  latter.  Contra  PriitHlia»iitai  el  OfittnisHt  tiber\td 
Orazium.  flis  next  treatitc.  Littr  apahgdiau  de  erbitrii  liberlaU, 
was  written  durins  his  stay  in  Palestine,  and  in  connexion  with 
the  controveny  which  cnnnd  him  there.  It  u  a  keen  but  not 
always  (aic  crilicum  of  the  Pelagian  position  from  that  of  Augustine. 
The  HUhrioe  adatrtum  Fofioi  was  undertaken  at  tbe  ■ugceotion 
of  Augustine,  to  whom  it  is  dcdkated.  When  Augustine  prapoied 
this  tuk  he  had  already  planned  and  made  sonie  prof^reas  with  hi* 
own  Dt  cifUait  Dei;  it  u  the  same  argument  that  is  elaborated 
by  his  disdple,  oamdy,  the  evidence  from  history  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  world  had  not  really  become  worse  since  tbe  iutro- 
duciioR  al  Christianity,  The  work,  which  is  thus  a  pragmatical 
chronicle  of  the  calamities  that  have  happened  to  mankind  from  the 
fan  down  to  the  Gothic  period,  has  lltde  accuracy  or  learning,  and 
even  less  of  literary  chsnn  to  commend  it:  but  it  waa  the  firil 
attempt  to  write  the  history  of  tbe  sroiM  Ma  histoiy  of.Godcuidiag 
humanity.  Its  purpose  gave  it  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  ortbodox, 
anil  till.'  HarmrsUi,  urmesia,  or  Ormiibta*  it  was  called,  no  one  knows 
*hy  (from  Or[o?ii]  M|un'li)  Hist[oria|  or  from  muvn'o  miindit 
•cc  M6rncr,  p.  1S0,  for  lUt  of  cuci^ses},  speedily  attained  a  wide 
popularity.  Nearly  two  hundrctTMSS.  of  it  have  survived.  A  free 
ahiidHMt  iranslation  by  King  Alfred  is  still  extant  (Old  English 
trxt,  with  oiicinal  in  Latin.  iMitcd  by  H.  Sweet,  iHl'j).    The  editio 

frineeps  of  tiie  original  appeared  .it  Au^-^hurc  (1471):  that  of 
lavcrlump  (l.eidcn,  1738  and  1767)  has  now  t-een  superseded  by 
C.  Zangpmcistcr,  who  has  edited  the  Iliil,  and  aljj>  tin:  J-ib.  apM. 
in  vol.  v.  of  the  Cor^.  scr.  cat.  Lai.  (Vii  nna,  as  well  as  an 

edit.  min.  (Lcip^ig,  Tcutincr,  1S89),  The  "  sources  "  ni.ndc  use  of  by 
Oro=iushave  been  invesilKalcd  by  T.  rii-  .Morncr  iDeOrosiiviUi  rjuique 
in/,  libr.  vii.  aditrsus  Paganos,  1B44);  lie"idcs  ihc  Old  and  New 
Tesi^nienl",  he  apjwars  tu  have  consulted  Caesar,  \-\vy.  Justin, 
T.ii  I'll-.  ~i  r  ri -iiir?,  Florus  and  a  eosmoKraphy,  atunliiri;  also  great 
vakil'  I"  J'  :■  I.. I    translation  of  the  Ck'oniiks  of  Eutebius. 

ORPBAH.  the  term  used  of  one  who  has  k>st  both  parents 
by  death,  sometimes  of  one  who  has  k>st  father  or  mother  only. 
In  Law,  an  orphan  is  such  a  person  who  is  under  age.  The  Late 
LaL  wpfutnu,  from  which  tbe  wmd,  chiefly  owing  to  Its  use  In 
the  Vulgate,  waa  adopted  into  Eitgl^,  is  a  transliteration  of 
hp^oubs,  in  the  same  sense,  the  original  meaning  b«ng  "  bereft 
of,"  "  deatitute,"  classical  Lat.  orbut.  The  Old  En^sh  word 
for  an  orphan  was  tltUpcUd,  stepchild.  By  the  custom  of  the 
city  of  London,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  in  tbe  Coiut  of 
Orphans,  have  the  guardianship  of  the  children  still  under  age 
of  deceased  freemen.  Orphans'  courts  exist  for  the  guardian- 
ship of  orphans  and  adnunislratlon  of  their  estates  In  Delaware, 
Mar^and,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyivania  in  tbe  United  States. 
In  other  states  these  are  p^ormed  by  officers  of  tbe 
Probate  Court,  known  as  "  surrogates,"  or  by  other  titles. 

ORPBBOS,  in  Greek  legend,  the  chief  iqncientative  of  the 
art  of  song  snd  playing  on  the  lyre,  and  of  great  importance  In 
the  religious  history  of  Greece.  The  derivation  of  the  name  il 
uocerlain,  the  m^sl  probable  being  that  which  connects  it  with 
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ip^{" <l*ti," ip^tuot,  jp^fii).  In&ccordanccwiihtbU.Orpheiu 
may  htve  been  «r!^ully  &  god  of  (Uikncui  or  the  liberator 
from  the  power  of  daikncas  by  his  gift  ot  aoag;  or  he  a»y  have 
been  lo  called  benuM  bis  ritca  were  cdebiaUd  by  ni^t  (cf. 
Dionyxu  Myctelius).  It  is  poanble,  but  my  impfobable,  that 
Orptieua  was  an  historical  penonage;  even  in  andent  times  hie 
existence  wu  (fenled.  AcoonUng  to  Mum,  be  was  a.  chtbwiian 
dehy,  the  counterpart  of  DionysDS,  wfth  whom  be  is  doaely 
connected;  J.  E.  Harrison,  however,  regards  bim  as  a  religious 
reformer  from  Crete,  who  introduced  the  doctrine  of  tcstant 
without  intoxication  amongst  tbe  Thndara  and  wu  slain  by 
the  votaries  of  tbefienaiedritiiaL  S.  Refnach  sees  In  him  tbe  fox 
naming  "  in  tbe  daritness,"  to  the  Tbradans  a  personification  of 
the  wine-god,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  .Bassarae  (lox-maldens). 
Although  by  some  he  was  held  to  be  a  Greek,  the  tradition  of  his 
lliTacian  origin  was  most  generally  accepted.  His  name  docs 
not  occur  la  Homer  or  Hesiodi  but  he  was  known  in  tbe  time 
of  IhycuB  (e.  530  B.C.),  and  Pindar  (511-441  B.C.)  ipeaks  of  Um 
as  "  the  father  of  songs."  From  the  filb  century  onwards  he 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  chief  poets  and  musiciaDS  of 
antiquity,  the  inventor  or  pcrfecter  of  the  lyre,  who  by  his  music 
and  lining  was  able  not  only  to  chaim  tbe  wild  beasts,  but  even 
lo  draw  the  trees  and  rocks  from  their  places,  and  to  arrest  the 
rivers  in  their  course.  As  one  of  the  pioneers  of  civilization, 
he  was  supposed  to  have  taught  mankind  the  a/ts  of  medicine, 
writing  and  agriculture.  As  closely  ooniiectcd  with  religious 
life,  he  was  an  augur  and  seer;  practised  magical  arts,  especially 
astrology;  founded  or  rendered  accessible  many  important 
cults,  such  as  those  of  Apollo  and  Dionysus;  instituted  mystic 
rites,  both  public  ind  private;  prcKribed  initiatory  and  puri- 
ficatory ritual.  He  was  said  to  have  visited  Egypt,  and  to  have 
become  acquainted  there  with  tbe  writings  of  Moses  and  with 
tbe  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

According  10  tbe  best -known  tradiUon,  Orpheus  was  the  son  of 
Oesgnis,  king  <rf  Tbrace,  and  the  muse  Calliope.  During  his 
tesidencc  in  Tbrace  he  Joined  the  expedition  al  the  Argonauts, 
whose  leader  Jasoo  hod  been  informed  by  Cbiron  that  only  by  the 
kid  oi  Orpheus  would  they  be  able  to  pass  hf  tbe  Sirens  un- 
Kathed.  His  numerous  aervkei  during  the  journey  arc  described 
in  the  Argmat^ca  that  goes  imder  bb  name.  But  the  most 
famous  story  In  which  be  figures  is  that  of  hb  wife  Eurydice. 
While  fleeing  from  Aristacus,  she  Was  bitten  by  a  serpent  and 
died.  Orpheus  went  down  to  the  lower  world  and  by  bit  music 
softened  the  heart  ol  Pluto  and  Pcnepbone,  who  allowed  Eurydice 
to  return  with  him  to  cartb.  But  the  condition  was  atucbed 
that  be  should  walk  la  front  of  ber  and  not  look  back  until  be  bad 
reached  the  upper  world.  In  his  anxiety  be  broke  bis  promise, 
and  Eurydice  vanished  again  from  his  sight.  The  story  in  this 
form  belongs  to  the  time  of  Virgil,  who  first  Introduces  the  name 
of  Aristaeos.  Other  ancieDt  writers,  however,  speak  of  his  visit 
to  the  underworid;  according  to  IHato,  the  infernal  gods  only 
"  presented  an  apparition"  of  Eurydice  to  him. 

After  the  death  of  Eurydice,  Orpheus  rejected  the  advances 
of  tbe  Tbracian  women,  who,  Jeaknis  of  hb  hutbfulncss  to  the 
memory  of  his  lost  wife,  tore  hira  to  i^eces  during  tbefres^  of 
tbe  Bacdiic  orgies.  Hb  head  and  tyre  Seated  **  down  the  swift 
Hebrus  to  tbe  Lesbian  shore,"  where  the  InbabitanU  buried 
hb  bead  and  a  shrine  was  buit  in  hb  honour  near  AotissA.  The 
Ijrre  was  carried  to  heaven  by  the  Musts,  and  wis  placed  amongst 
the  stars.  Tbe  Mows  also  ptheied  np  tbe  fragmenU  of  hb 
body  and  buried  tfaem  at  Leibetbn  bekiw  (Mympus,  wfaeie  tbe 
nightingales  sang  over  hb  grave,  while  yet  another  l^nd 
places  hb  tomb  at  Dium,  near  Fydoa  in  Macedonia.  Other 
accounts  of  hb  death  are:  that  he  killed  himself  from  grief  at 
the  faihire  of  hb  Journey  to  Hades;  that  he  was  struck  witb 
lightning  by  Zens  for  having  revealed  tbe  mysteries  of  tbe  gods 
tomen;  or  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Maenads  for  having 
abandoned  the  cult  of  Dionysus  for  that  of  Apollo. 

According  to  Gnippe,  the  legend  of  the  death  of  Orphcoi  b  a 
late  imitation  of  the  Adonu-Osiris  myth.  Oiiris,  like  Orphciu,  is 
torn  in  pieces,  and  hit  head  ^aau  down  every  year  from  Ecypt  to 
8yblu>:  the  body  of  Attis,  the  PhrygiaD  couaierpart  of  Aoonii, 
lib  that  <^  OrphcBt,  does  not  suffer  decay.  Tba  nocy  b  lepcated 


of  Dionysot:  he  b  torn  in  pieces,  and  bb  head  ii  carried  down  to 
Loboa.  Without  going  so  tar  sa  to  assert  thAt  Orpheui  ii  a  hyp» 
Eiaaii  of  Dionysus,  there  u  no  doubt  that  a  close  coanexioa  ouud 
between  them  from  very  earlv  times.  According  to  Fraser,  these 
traditions  may  be  "  distorted  remiaiscences "  of  the  practice  of 
human  lacrifice,  emeciaUy  of  divine  kings,  the  abject  of  which  wm 
to  rn^ure  fertility  In  the  aninul  and  vegetable  wmidi.  Orpheus, 
in  the  manner  of  bis  death,  was  coooidered  to  personate  the  god 
Dionysus,  and  was  tbui  the  representative  of  tbe  god  com  to  pinxs 
every  year,  a  ceremony  ertarted  by  the  Bacdtae  in  the  earUest 
timos  wiih  a  hitman  victim,  afterwards  witb  a  boll  (o  tepimflt  the 
buU-lormril  gud.  A  ilistinct  feature  ol  tttb  ritual  was 
{eaiin^  the  ik':ih  oi  ihc  victim  raw),  whereby  the  oonmunicaats 
IniJiK'i'-'il  that  tlicy  consumed  and  assimiUteo  the  god  reptesentej 
by  rhe  victim,  and  thus  became  filbd  widi  li«  divine  ecstasy. 
A.  W.  Bather  (Journ.  Heii.  Studies,  xiv.  p.  354)  sees  in  tbe  myth  an 
allii-liui  III  .1  riiii.il,  ihc  object  of  which  is  the  expulsion  of  death  or 
win:.-r.  h  i-  p.i-ihlL>  that  the  floating  of  the  liiW  ol  Orpheus  to 
Lt-,:ii . ,  Ii  , ,  ri  Iitl-iu-l'  (o  the  fnct  that  the  iBlara)  w.ii  the  first  homeef 
lyr:--  ii.  i  rrv,  .mil  I'i.lv  he  i.yml.nliral  of  the  ruuli;  taken  by  the  Aeoliaa 
emi^iAdi.  if  .111  "lhi=vily  uii  iln'ir  'Ajy  H)  their  new  bone  in  Asia 
Mi;iu[. 

The  name  of  Otpfaeus  b  equiUy  important  in  tbe  religioa 
history  of  Greece.  He  wu  the  mytbic  founder  of  a  religious 
school  or  sect,  witb  ft  code  of  rule*  <^  life,  a  mystic  eclectic  theo- 
logy, a  system  of  purificatory  and  e^natoiy  ritca,  and  peculiar 
mysteries.  Thb  school  b  first  observable  under  the  rule  of 
Peisistratus  at  Athens  in  tbe  6tfa  century  b.c.  Ita  doctrines  are 
founded  on  two,  elements:  the  Thraco-Phtygiao  leligiwi  «f 
Dionysus  with  its  entbuaiastic  o^es,  iu  mysteiin  and  its 
purifications,  and  tKe  tendency  to  philosophic  speculatioo  on 
the  nature  and  tmitoal  relations  of  the  numerous  gods,  devckqied 
at  thb  time  by  intercourse  with  ^ypt  and  tbe  &ist,  and  by  the 
quickened  intercourw  between  different  tribes  and  di&eitnt 
religions  In  Greece  itself,  lliese  causes  produced  rimilar  tesutu 
in  different  parts  of  Greece.  The  close  analogy  between  Pytha- 
goreanum  and  Orpbitm  has  been  recognised  from  Herodotus 
(ii.  81)  to  the  latest  modem  writers.  Both  inculcated  a  peculiar 
kind  of  ascetic  life;  both  had  a  mystical  q^eculative  tfaeoiy 
of  religion,  witb  purificatory  rites,  atminence  from  beans,  &c.; 
but  Orphism  was  moreespedaUy  religious,  while  Pytbagoreaoiam, 
at  least  originally,  Inclined  mote  to  be  a  political  and  phifaaopbical 
creed. 

The  rules  of  the  Oii^c  life  prescribed  fbtttnfnff  tnm 
flesh,  certain  kinds  of  fisb,  tic,  the  wearing  of  a  ipcdal  kind  o( 
clothes,  and  numerous  other  practices  and  abstinences.  Tbe 
ritual  of  worship  was  peculiar,  sot  admitting  bloody  sactifica. 
The  belief  was  taught  in  tbe  homogeneity  of  all  living  tilings, 
in  the  doctrine  of  ori^nal  sin,  in  tbe  transmigration  tA  aoub,  in 
the  view  that  tbe  soul  b  entombed  in  the  body  (vw^mi  of^), 
and  that  it  may  gradually  attain  periectiou  during  connexion 
with  a  series  of  bodies.  When  completely  purified,  it  will  be 
freed  from  thb  "  drcle  of  generation"  (jcfs^  ys^ocmi},  and 
will  again  become  divine,  as  it  was  before  its  entrance  into  a 
mortal  body. 

The  chief  ceremonies  of  (be  nightly  ritual  were  sacrifice  and 
libation;  prayer  and  purification;  tbe  reprcaenution  of  sacred 
legends  («  g.  tbe  myth  of  Zagreus,  tbe  chief  object  of  worship, 
who  was  identified  with  most  of  the  numerous  gods  of  tbe 
Orphic  pantheon);  the  rape  of  Persephone;  and  the  descent 
into  Hades.  These  were  introduced  as  a  "  sacred  explaaatioo" 
(bpAt  Urot)  of  the  rules  and  prescriptimts.  To  these  also  beloiw 
the  rile  of  idfio^-v'o.and  the  communication  of  liturgical  formulae 
for  the  guidance  of  the  soul  of  the  dead  man  on  hb  way  to  tbe 
underworld,  which  also  served  as  credentials  to  the  gods  bdow. 
Some  of  (he  so-called  "  Orphic  tableu,"  metrical  inscriptions 
engraved  on  small  plates  of  gold,  chiefly  dating  from  the  4th  and 
3rd  centuries  B.C.,  have  been  discovered  in  tombs  in  soutfaem 
Italy,  Crete  and  Rome. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  a  regolaHy  orpolaed  or  Honeroa 
Orphic  sect  ever  existed,  nor  that  Ofphbra  ever  became  popular: 
it  was  too  abstract,  too  lull  of  symbolism.  On  the  Other  band,  tba 
^nuine  Orphit^  a  fraternity  of  religious  ascetics,  fouod  uoscrvpulou* 
imitators  and  impostors,  who  preyed  upon  the  credulous  and 
Ignorant.  SiKh  were  the  Orpheotetestac  or  Metragyitae.  wandcriw 
priests  who  went  round  the  country  with  an  as*  earrying  the  ncnd 
propenics  (Aibiophanes,  Fntj.  159)  and  a  bundle  ol  aacfcd  books. 
Tbay  pnmiiKd  an  cw  expbtioa  for  crimes  to  bodi  Uviag  anl 
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ted  oa  pMrtnau  tt  a  fw,  undntaok  to  puU  dw  Mtmiii  of  tWir 
elicnu,  and  hdd  out  to  them  Uw  pmpiLt  «l  pwpiwil  bonquctinf 

aod  drinking-bouts  io  Paradise 

A  larxe  number  of  writiiun  in  iho  frr  or  itii-  Orrhk  rdii^ion 
wo*  Bicribcd  to  Orpheus.  Thiv  doilt  mili  -'iirli  -Hlijivts  sf.  (be 
erwin  of  the  godi,  the  creation  ol  t)iL-  worM,  ihi;  riiii.il  of  lunlirniion 
and  initlatioa,  and  oracular  retpunws.  Thcie  poemi  wtr^r  rxiced 
at  rbapKKlic  contests  tocetber  with  those  of  Homer  an-\  Wf-ind, 
•ad  Orphic  hyoiot  were  ua*d  la  the  Eteusinian  myeteric*.'  The  lii-K- 
kaowB  HUM  in  conoexioa  with  them  ie  that  of  Onomacritus  (g.);), 
who,  fai  the  tiow  of  the  Priei*truidae,  DWde  a  collection  (Including 
forgeries  ol  hit  own)  of  Orphic  eongt  And  ksend*.  In  Utcr  tlcMa 
Orphic  thcolocv  engaged  the  attention  of  bnck  phikMoplieTr— 
Eadenma  the  Peripatetic  Cbryiippus  the  Stow,  and  Proclus  the 
^eeptattMMtt,  but  it  was  an  cspcdally  favourite  atndy  of  the 
mnmariana  of  AJexandria.  where  it  became  so  intermixed  with 
Egyptian  eleraenu  that  Orpheus  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
founder  of  mystidsm.  The  "  rhapsodic  thcwony  "  in  particular 
cxetdted  great  Influence  on  NeopLinnism.  The  Orphic  litcratiire 
<af  which  only  frngmeMs  remain)  uiuiH  m  a  corpus,  called 
tM«A.  thechitrpoemin  wfai  h  was^ioO  'Op**Ji  OiaXoyla.  It 
aJto  Included  a  collection  of  Orpine  hymn^  liturt^ii-  ^on^-i,  pr.<i  licai 

treatises,  and  poems  on  various  mjIi;'-!-!-!.    Th  .iil<-il  i''-iu 

Poems,  uiD  extant,  are  of  much  briT  il.itr,  |>r.itMl<l',  h'  '  ;  to 
the  ^th  ccnturv  A.D.;  they  confi-t  of:  (i)  an  Ai(_,m,jMiifj.  j^lnnfy- 
Ing  the  deeds  of  Orpheus  on  the  "  Ari:o,"  Ufa  diihiciic  pucm  on  ine 
magic  powers  of  stones,  called  L-.tkua.  {\)  cl^hiy-SL-VLTi  hyimts  on 
various  divinities  and  persoaihcil  Iotlls  hI  n.ii  iiri-.  Stjine  o{  thitsc 
hymns  arc  probably  earlier  (itt  ,ui<l  ;ii<l  n  hdjiiiO  Thi^  Orphic 
iioenM  also  played  an  important  put  ui  iIh;  u«kirvyi[Me»  iKiween 
Christian  and  pagan  writers  in  the  jrd  and  4tb  centuries  after 
Chritti  pagan  writers  quoted  them  to  show  the  real  meaning  of 
the  multitude  of  gods,  whik  Christians  letortcd  by  reference  to  the 
obscene  and  disgnoeful  fictions  by  which  the  former  degraded  their 
(odt. 

BinLiocaAPHV.— C  A.  Lobacfc'a  Aga^piamia  (iSaq)  is  itill 
iadispeuable.  Of  nwre  modern  writings  on  Orpheus  ana  Orphiim 
uUowinc  may  be  consulted.  The  articles  by  O.  Gruppr  m 
Itancr'aZ^slM  Jer  Uytheloiit  and  by  P.  Monceaux  in  Darcnili'rrg 
■ad  S^fio's  DUtioniuiire  dei  anti^iUt;  "  Orphica  "  m  Sniiih^ 
DkHammry  el  Crrtk  and  Roman  Aniiqitiliet  CjnJ  ed  .  iftji),  by  L  C. 
RuKr;  J.  B.  Harrison,  ProUgomena  to  Uu  Study  of  Crrtk  tUiitum 
find  ed..  1908,  with  a  critical  appendix  by  Gillicrt  Murray  on  the 
Orphic  talikisj;  E,  Rohdc,  Psytlir.  ii.  (iw).  ari.l  .iriidc  In  Uttdd- 
terser  W  (1896);  E.  W.  M.i.is^.  I)r/:l:f:,s  I\>^'IS>.  Itoinadl, 

"  L.1  mort  d'OrpMe"  In  CvlUs,  inUhfs,  ri  ii.  ('9o4)! 

O.  Gruppc,  Gricekistkt  Mythologit,  ii,  i'lfoti).  pp.  lO-'B-ifiti.  T. 
Comperz,  Greek  Thinkers,  i.  (I^ng.  Ir.ins.,  lyoi),  p|).  84-i>o.  t:3-l47; 
E.  Gerhard,  VUr  Orpheus  unJ  die  Orpliiker  (l86r):  A.  Dic-tciich, 
Nekyia  (1893).  pp.  72-108,  I3&-I62,  I3S-^3J;  O.  Ki^rn.  De  Orphti, 
Epintertidis.  FHertcydis  Iheofniii  (ltiy8t:  O.  Gnippc.  Die  rh.ip- 
todiuke  Tktotonte  (1B90) ;  A.  Dictcrith.  De  hymnis  Orpkicis  ([S<)0; 
C  F.  Schdoianni  Ghethistke  AlUrlhumer,  ii.  («!.  J,  II,  Lip&ius, 
■9n^ff>.J'lt>iP->|StM>gel,  Dit  pitckiitken  KulHaalttrmnier  ([898). 

Tnm  ■*  u  cdtlofl  of  the  Orphic  Fragment*  and  of  the  poems  by 
E.  Abel  (lUs).   The  ilrfeiMalkn  has  been  edited  separately  by 

LW.  SdinridliB'  (1803),  the  LHUea  by  T.  Tyrwhiii  (i790.and 
re  Is  an  Englidi  translation  of  the  Ilymm  by  T.  Taylor  (re- 
prinied.  1896). 

On  the  representations  of  Orpheus  in  heathen  and  Chrtnian  ait 
(in  which  he  is  GnaDy  tninrformed  into  the  Good  Shepherd  with  hia 
sheep),  tee  A.  Baumeister,  DenhmMer  4ti  thiiiKktu  AUtrUmt, 
Ii.  p.  lizo:  P.  Knapp,  Ohtr  OrpkrusdarsUttuilten  CTabinscn, 
l89S>:  F.  X.  Kraus,  RcaietKyttabidU  dtt  (kriultehen  Allrrtkumt, 
It.  (1886):  J.  A.  Martigny,  DUhannairt  del  anliomUi  (krHienntt 
(1889);  A.  Heussner,  I>M  alUMrulltckin  OrfiutudanMuniiM 
(Lcipaig,  iS^j):  and  the  aiticka  in  Roidier's  and  Oarembcrg  and 
Saglio'i  LexKon*. 

The  story  of  Oiphcui,  as  was  to  be  expected  of  a  legend  told 
both  by  Ovid  and  Boetius.  retained  its  popularity  throughoot  the 
middle  ages  and  was  traniformed  into  the  likeness  of  a  northern 
fairy  tale.  In  English  medieval  literature  it  appear*  in  three  some- 
what different  vertkms:  Sir  Orfhto,  a  "  lay  of  BritUny  "  printed 
from  the  Harietan  MS.  in  l.  Ritson't  ^nrjrei  Endiik  Mtirual 
lUmameti.  vol.  il.  (1802);  Orpheo  and  Htvrodit  from  the  Auchinlecfc 
MS.  In  David  Laine's  siUa  Rtmaint  of  Ike  Andtnl  Pepuhr  Pmlry 
^SuOaiU  (new  ett,  iMs):  and  KyntOrftm  from  the  Aahmolean 
MS.  In  yO.  HalUwell's  iUiamHMt  tff^  Uyllulety  CSbahespeare 
S0C..1842).  ThepoemaihowtracesctFtenchinfluence. 

0.  H.  F.i  X) 

0RFHRB7,  gold  or  otber  richly  omamented  embroidery, 
pvticululy  an  embroidered  border  oa  in  ecctesiutksl  vestment 
(see  Vesthehts).  The  word  is  from  0.  Fr.  «i/rri>,  mod.  erfrei, 
from  mcd.  Lat.  ovi/risium,  aurtfri^Mm,  &c,  for  nnri^xfiini, 

'  For  Orphhai  in  irUtlow  to  the  Etcwsiaian  and  other  mystcrw* 
m  MVUMV. 
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Mwnm,  fold,  and  pkryfium,  Pbrygtan;  a  name  given  to  gold- 
embfoidered  ilwues,  alio  known  as  Kjfn  Phrytiat,  the  Phrygians 
bdng  famout  for  their  ritill  in  embroldenng  in  gold. 

OHPIHBMT  (fltuipifmenlum),  arsenic  trisulphide,  As,S], 
or  yellow  realgar  (f.r),  occurring  in  small  quantities  as  a  mineral 
crystaUidng  Is  the  rhombic  system  and  of  a  brilliant  golden- 
yetlow  colour  fn  Bobem^,  Pern,  ftc.  For  Industrial  purposes 
an  trti€cia]  orpiment  is  manufactured  by  subliming  one  part 
of  siJpbur  with  two  of  arsenic  tiioxide.  The  sublimate  varies 
In  colour  frem  yellow  to  red,  according  to  the  Intimacy  of  the 
combiintioa  of  the  ingredienU;  wid  bjr  varying  the  relative 
qoandties  oscd  many  Intermediate  tones  may  be  obtained. 
These  artificial  preparations  are  highly  poisonous.  Formerly, 
under  the  name  of  "  king's  ydlow,"  a  preparation  of  orpiment 
was  in  considerable  use  as  a  pigment,  but  now  it  bas  been  largely 
superseded  by  ctiTOmc^renow.  It  was  also  tl  one  time  used 
in  dyeing  and  adko-printing,  and  for  the  unhaiiing  of  skins, 
&c.;  but  safer  and  equally  efficient  substitutes  have  been 
found. 

ORPIHOTDlfi  a  town  In  the  Dartford  parliamentary  division 
of  Kent,  England,  13}  m.  S.E.  of  London,  and  3)  m.  S.  by  E. 
of  Cbislebtttst,  on  the  Sotilh-Eastem  ft  Chatham  railway. 
Pop.  (iQOi),  4159-  The  church  (Eariy  En^iih)  contains  sonti 
carved  woodwork  and  andent  brasses.  An  old  mansion  called 
the  Priory  dates  in  part  from  1393.  The  oak-panelled  hall 
and  the  principal  rooms  are  of  the  tsth  centtiiy.  In  1S73 
John  Rusktn  set  up  at  Orpington  a  private  publishing  bouse 
for  his  woAs,  in  the  hands  of  his  friend  George  Allen  Fruit 
and  hops  are  extendvely  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  its 
pleasaofsituation  In  a  hilly,  wooded  district  near  the  headwaters 
of  the  Cray  stream,  Orpington  has  become  in  modem  times  a 
favourite  residential  locality  for  those  whose  business  Iks  In 
London.  A  line  of  populous  villages  extends  down  the  valley 
between  Orpington  and  Beiley— St  Maiy  Cray  (pop.  1894), 
St  Paul's  Cray  (1107),  Foots  Cray  (an  urban  district,  5817)^ 
and  North  Cray. 

OBRBRT,*  CHARLES  BOTL^  4TH  Eaxl  or  (1676-1731), 
the  second  son  of  Roger,  ind  eari,  was  bora  at  Chelsea  in  1676. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  soon  distin- 
guished hitnscif  by  his  icaming  and  abilities.  Like  the  fint 
eari,  he  was  an  author,  soldier  and  statesman.  He  translated 
Plutarch's  life  of  Lysandcr,  and  published  an  edition  of  the  epistles 
of  Phalatis,  which  engaged  him  in  the  famous  controversy  with 
Bentley.  He  was  three  times  member  for  the  town  of  Hunting- 
don; and  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Lionel,  3nl  eari,  in  1703, 
he  succeeded  to  the  title.  He  entered  the  army,  and  in  1709 
?ra3  rused  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  sworn  one  of  her 
Majesty's  privy  coundL  At  the  battle  of  the  Wood  be  acted 
wfth  dbtinguished  bravery.  He  was  appointed  queen's  envoy 
to  the  states  of  Brabant  and  Flanders;  and  having  discharged 
this  trust  with  ability,  he  was  created  an  English  peer,  as  Baroa 
Boyle  of  Marston,  in  Somersetshire.  He  received  several 
additional  honours  in  the  reign  of  George  L;  but  having  had 
the  misfortune  to  fill  under  the  suqiicion  of  the  government 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  six  monlhs, 
and  was  (hen  admitted  to  bail.  On  a  subsequent  inquiry  it 
was  found  impossible  to  .criminate  him,  and  he  was  discharged. 
He  died  on  the  iSlh  of  August  1731.  Among  the  works  of  Roger, 
eari  of  Orrery,  will  be  found  a  comedy,  entitled  As  you  ^nd  it, 
written  by  Charles  Boyle.  His  son  John  (see  Cou,  Eakls  or), 
the  5tb  eari  of  Orrery,  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Cork  on  the 
faUurc  o(  the  elder  biuch  of  the  Bo^  family,  m  eari  of  Corit 
and  Orrery. 

ORRZRT.  lUMBR  BOTI^  isr  Eau.  or  (1611-1679),  British 
soldier,  statesman  and  dramatist,  3rd  surviving  ton  ol  Richard 
Boyle,  tst  eari  of  Cork,  was  bom  on  the  ijlh  of  April  1611, 
created  baron  of  Broghilt  on  the  aSth  of  February  1617,  and 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and,  according  to  Wood, 

■The  ofTery,  an  lnstnimni(*^Dnt(sting  of  an 

apparatua  which  IDimratea  the  motloM  of  the  ailar  system  by  means 
of  the  revolutiow  of  baHa  mowd  by  wheehrorh  invented,  or  at  least 
cowtractcd.  by  Graham,  was  mimed  after  the  eari. 
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dofeibip.  Ottone't  km,  Fletro,  wu  king  of  Ranguy  for  aomo 
tine  titer  the  death  of  hb  unde,  St  Stephen,  in  1058. 

See  ICoUKhQttcr.  VauHg  mkt  dtm  Hmrnt  i'f  //■  OrtuU 
ffiottim.  1868);  H.  F.  Browo,  Vt»kf  M^;  F.  C  HodgMM. 

lUpMie  (1900). 

ORSHA  (Poliih  Oraa),  h  town  of  Rusna,  in  the  government 
of  Moffkv,  74  m.  by  nil  W.S.W.  ol  Smolensk  on  the  Moscow* 
Warsaw  railway,  and  on  the  Dnieper.  Pop.  (1897),  13,161.  It 
b  an  ii^Miitant  cntrcpAt  for  grain,  seeda  and  timber,  b  n  a 
very  old  town,  mentioned  in  the  annals  noder  the  name  of  Raha 
in  1067.  In  the  ijtb  century  it  was  taken  by  the  Uthdanians, 
who  fortified  it.  In  1604  the  Fdes  founded  there  a  Jesuit  college. 
The  Russians  besieged  Orsha  more  than  once  In  the  i6tb  and 
17th  centuries,  and  finally  annexed  it  in  1771. 

OBSUn,  the  name  of  a  Roman  princely  family  of  great  anti- 
quity. wlK»e  perpetual  feuds  with  the  Colonna  are  one  lA  the 
dominant  features  of  the  history  of  medieval  Rome.  According 
to  tradition  the  popes  Paul  I.  (757)  and  Eugenius  II.  (834)  were 
of  the  OrsinL  family,  but  the  piobaUe  founder  oTthe  bouie  wu 
»  certain  Unus  (the  Bear),  about  whom  very  little  is  known, 
and  the  first  authentic  Oruni  pope  was  Gladuto  Or^,  son  of 
Petrus  Bobo,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Ccleslin  IIL  (1191). 
The  I^ter  endowed  his  nephews  with  church  lands  and  foundnl 
the  fottimes  of  the  family,  which  alone  ti  the  Gudf  houses 
was  able  to  confront  the  Ghibelline  Colonna.  "  Orrini  for  the 
Church  "  was  their  war-^  in  opposition  to  "  Colonna  for  the 
people."  In  the  13th  century  the  "  Sons  of  the  Bear  "  were 
alr^dy  powerful  and  rich,  and  under  Innocent  UI.  they  wsgcd 
incessant  war  against  other  families,  including  that  of  ihe-pope 
htmsdf  (Conti)  In  1241  Matteo  Or^ni  was  elected  senator  of 
Rome,  and  sided  with  Pope  Gregory  IX.  against  the  Colonna 
and  the  Emperor  Frederick  IL,  saving  Rome  for  the  Guelfic 
cause  In  1166  the  family  acquired  Marino,  and  in  1377  Gio- 
vanni Orsini  was  elected  pope  as  Nicholas  III.  When  Boniface 
VIII.  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the  Colonna  in  1397,  the 
Orsini  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  expedition  and  captured 
Nepi,  which  the  pope  granted  them  as  a  lief.  On  the  death  of 
Benedict  XL  (1304)  fierce  dvil  warfare  broke  out  in  Rome 
aod  the  Csmpigna  for  the  elecUoo  of  his  successor,  and  Carding 
Kopoleone  Onini  appcara  as  the  leader  of  the  French  faction 
at  the  conclave^  llie  Campogna  was  laid  waste  by  the  feuds 
of  the  Orsinis,  the  Celonnas  and  tlie  Caetanis.  At  this  time 
the  Orsini  held  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  and  a  number  of  palaces 
on  the  Monte  Giordano,  which  formed  a  fortified  and  walled 
quarter.  In  1337,  during  the  absence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon, 
the  feuds  between  Orsni  and  Colonna,  In  which  even  Giovanni 
Orsini.  although  cardinal  tepte,  took  part,  reduced  Rome  to 
a  state  of  complete  anarchy.  We  find  the  OrHnt  again  at  war 
with  the  Colonna  at  the  time  ol  Riend.  In  r435  Francesco 
Orsiiu  was  a^winted  prefect  of  Rome,  and  created  duke  of 
Gravina  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  In  1484  war  between  the  Orsini 
artd  the  Colonna  broke  out  once  more,  the  former  supporting 
the  pope  (Siztus  IV.).  Virginio  Orsini  led  his  faction  against 
the  rival  house's  strongholds,  which  were  stwrned,  the  Colonna 
being  thereby  completely  defeated.  The  Orsini  fortunes  waxed 
and  waned  many  tiroes,  and  their  property  was  often  con- 
fiscated-, but  they  always  remained  a  powerful  family  and  gave 
many  stridieis,  statesmen  and  prektes  to  the  church.  The 
title  of  prince  of  Solofra  was  conferred  on  them  In  1610,  and  that 
of  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  In  1619.  In  1714  Vincenzo 
llaria  Orsini  was  elected  pope  (Benedict  XUL)  and  gave  his 
family  the  title  of  Roman  princes. 

AoTHORirna.— F,  Samovino,  ^onaii  t»ta  Ortiiu  (Venice.  1565) ; 
F.  Crtgorovlus,  GexlaekU  dtr  Sladt  Rom  {Stuttgart,  1871};  A.  von 
Rcumont.  tkteVtkt  4tr  SladI  Rom  (Beriin,  1868];  Almamaek  d* 

ORSnn.  PBUCB  (1819-1858},  Italian  revolutionist,  was  bom 
M  Mcldola  in  Romagna.  He  was  destined  for  an  eccle^astlcal 
career,  but  he  soon  abandoned  that  prospect,  and  became  an 
ardent  liberal,  joining  the  Giovane  Ilalia,  a  society  founded  by 
Giuseppe  Mauini.  Implicated  together  with  his  father  in 
nmhitioiMfr  plots,  be  wm  arrested  in  1844  end  cmdeiaMd  to 


impriloBment  for  life.  TIm  new  pope,  ^us  IX.,  however,  set 
him  free,  and  be  led  a  company  of  young  Roraagnob  in  the  ^aX 
war  of  Italian  independence  (184S),  distinguisbiiv  Umscd  fa 
the  enmemenU  at  Trevlto  and  Vlcena.  He  was  dected 
member  of  the  R(»nan  Constituent  AstemUy  fai  1849,  uid  after 
the  fall  of  the  republic  be  conspired  against  the  papal  autocracy 
once  more  In  the  intMcat  of  Uie  Haaiinian  party,  Mazslid  sent 
him  on  a  secret  mission  to  Hungary,  bnt  be  was  arrested  hi 
i8s4andimpriaonedat.Mantua,escapiRgafewmonths  later.  In 
i8s7  he  published  an  account  of  his  prison  experiences  in  English 
under  the  title  of  Atalrian  Dmgtoiu  in  Italy,  vdilch  led  to  a 
rupture  between  bim  and  MaaelnL  He  then  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  Aosonlo  FVanchi,  editor  of  the  Ragout  of  Turin, 
vAich  he  proposed  to  make  the  organ  of  the  pure  iqmbllcans. 
But  having  become  cenvinoed  that  Napoleon  m.  was  the  chief 
obstade  to  Italian  independence  and  dK  principal  cause  of  the 
anti-liberal  reaction  througbout  Enope,  be  went  to  Farfs  in 
1857  to  conspire  against  Mm,  On  the  evening  of  the  utb  of 
January  1S58,  while  the  emperor  and  empress  were  on  thdr  way 
to  the  theatre,  Ornni  and  his  acomplices  threw  three  bombs 
at  the  imperial  carriage.  The  intended  vktiins  wen  ndnrt, 
but  several  other  persons  were  killed  or  wounded.  Orsini 
lumself  was  wounded,  and  at  once  ancstcd;  on  the  itth  ol 
Februaiy  be  wrote  his  famous  letter  to  Napi4eon,  fa  which  he 
exhorted  him  to  take  up  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom.  He 
addressed  another  letter  to  the  youth  of  Italy,  sti^atising 
political  assassination.  He  was  condemned  to  death  and 
executed  on  the  13th  of  March  1858,  meeting  his  fate  with  great 
calmness  and  bravery.  Of  Ills  accomplices  Fieri  also  was 
executed,  Rudio  was  condemned  to  death  but  obtained  a  com- 
mutation of  sentence,  and  Gomel  was  condemned  to  hard 
labour  for  life.  The  importance  kA  Otsinl't  attecqit  lies  hi'tbe 
fact  that  It  terrified  Napoleon,  who  cune  to  bdieVe  that  nnlev 
he  took  up  the  Italion'cause  other  attempts  would  follow  and 
that  sooner  or  later  he  would  be  assassiaated.  This  fear  con* 
tributcd  not  a  little  to  the  emperor's  subsequent  Italian  policy. 

BiBLiOGRApnT.— AfeiwiVt  and  AitmUaa  ^  fHkt  Orsini  nriUm 
by  himadf  (Edinbur^,  1S37,  and  ed.,  edited  by  Ausonio  Ftanchi. 
Turin.  1858)1  LftUrt  edrle  t  inediti  di  P.  0.  (Milan,  1S61};  Enrico 
Montaiia,  /  cmUemporanei  JbHiami-Fdice  Orsini  rTurin.  I86a}; 
La  vtriU  nr  Ortini;  bar  tat  anciai  froitrit  (1S79);  Angdo  Aiboit, 
r^to  « lafutfi  di  Fetm  Ortini  (Cagliari,  iScQ). 

OBTA.  UKB  OF.  in  N.  Italy,  W.  of  Logo  Magpore.  It  has 
been  so  named  since  the  16th  century,  but  wu  ptevloady  called 
the  l^go  di  San  CiaJio,  the  patron  of  the  region — Cusio  is  a 
merely  poetical  name.  Its  southern  end  is  about  21  m.  by  rail 
N.W.  of  Novara  on  the  main  Turin-Milan  line,  while  its  north 
end  is  about  4  m.  1^  rail  S.  of  the  GntveUont-Toce  ndhray 
station,  half-way  between  Omavasso  and  Omegna.  It  has  an 
area  of  about  6}  sq.  m.,  it  is  about  8'm.  In  length,  its  greatest 
depth  Is  481  ft.,  and  the  surface  is  951  ft.  above  sca-level,  while 
its  width  varies  from  )  to  i\  m.  Its  scenery  is  characterislically 
Italian,  while  the  ta^e  island  of  San  Giulio'  Qvsl  W.  of  the 
village  of  Orta)  has  some  very  picturesque  buildings,  and  takes 
its  name  from  the  local  saint,  who  lived  in  the  4th  century. 
The  diicf  place  is  Orta,  built  on  a  peninsula  projecting  from  the 
east  shore  of  the  hike,  while  Omegna  is  at  its  northern  extremity. 
It  is  supposed  I  nat  the  lake  is  the  remnant  of  a  much  larger  sheet 
of  water  by  which  originally  the  waters  of  the  Toce  or  Tosa 
flowed  south  towards  Novara.  As  the  gladers  retreated  the 
waters  flawing  from  them  sank,  and  were  gradually  diverted 
into  Logo  MaggioTc.  TUs  explains  why  no  condderable  stream 
Iccds  the  Lake  of  Orta,  while  at  its  north  end  the  Nigoglia  torrent 
flows  out  of  it,  but  in  about )  m.  it  falls  into  the  Strooa,  which  in 
turn  soon  joins  the  Toce  or  Tosa,  a  short  distance  before  this 
river  Hows  into  Lago  Msggiore.  (W.  A.  B.  C ) 

ORTEUUS  (Ortels,  Wostels),  ABRAHAM,  next  to  Mercaior 
the  greatest  geographer  of  his  age,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  on 
the  14th  of  April  1517,  and  died  in  the  same  dty  on  the  4th  of 
July  1508.  He  was  of  German  origin,  hb  family  coming  from 
Augsburg.  He  ttavcDed  extenslvdy  in  western  Europe,  especi- 
ally in  the  Netherlands;  south  and  west  Germany  (e.g.  1560, 
iS7St  1578)1  France  (rsstrijfo,  &c.);  England  aitd  Ireland 
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(1577),  vtd  Italy  (1578,  and  pahaps  twice  or  ibrice  betwem 
iSjO  and  1558).  Beginiung  u  a  map-engraver  (in  iS47  1>< 
sntcn  the  Antwerp  gild  of  St  Luke  aa  afsdier  van  Karte*),  his 
early  career  b  tiiat  of  a  business  man,  and  most  tA  his  Joumqn 
bcTare  1560  are  for  commercial  purposes  (such  as  his  yearly 
visilsto  the  FrauUort  fail).  In  1560,  bowevn,  wb«i  tiavelling 
with  Gerhard  Ktemer(M»catar)  to  Trier,  Lomtiaeand  Poitiers, 
beMonsto  have  been  attractedJaigelyhyUeraitor'B  influence, 
towards  the  career  of  a  scientific  geographer;  ia  particular 
he  now  devoted  himself,  at  his  friend's  suggestion,  to  the  com- 
pilation of  that  alias  or  Tkeairt  D/  the  World  by  which  he  became 
famous.  In  1 564  he  completed  a  mappmonde,  which  afterwards 
appeared  in  the  Tkealrum.  He  also  published  a  map  of  Egypt 
in  a  plan  of  Britenburg  Castle  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and 
perhaps  a  map  of  Asia,  before  the  a[q>earance  of  his  great  work. 
In  1570  (May  30)  was  tuued,  by  Gilles  Co[q>ens  dt  Dial  at 
Antwerp,  Ortdius'  Tkealrum  Orbit  Terrarum,  the  "  first  modem 
atUe  "  (of  53  maps).  Three  Latin  editions  of  this  (besides  a 
Flemish,  a  French  and  a  Gonan)  appeared  before  the  end 
of  1571;  twenty-five  editions  came  out  before  OrtcUus'  death 
in  159S;  and  several  others  were  publidied  subsequently,  for 
the  vogue  continued  till  about  Most  of  the  maps  were 

admittedly  reproductions  (a  list  of  87  authors  is  given  by  Ortelius 
himself),  and  many  discr^Muicies  of  delineation  or  nomendaturo 
occur.  Enots,  of  course,  abound,  both  in  general  conc^tions 
and  in  detail;  thus  South  America  is  very  faulty  in  outline, 
and  in  Scotland  the  Grampians  lie  between  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  this  atlas  with  its  accompanying 
text  was  a  monument  of  rare  erudition  and  industry.  Its 
immediate  precursor  and  prototype  was  a  collection  of  thirty- 
eight  maps  of  Ewmpeaa  lands,  and  of  Asia,  Africa,  Taitary  and 
Egypt,  gathered  together  by  the  wealth  and  enterprise,  and 
through  the  agents,  of  Ortelius'  friend  and  patron,  Gilles  Hooft- 
man,  lord  of  Cleydael  and  Aertadaer:  most  of  these  were  printed 
ia  Rome,  eight  or  nine  only  in  Belgium.  In  1573  Ondius  pul^ 
liahed  seventeoi  supidementaiy  maps  under  the  title  of  AadUo- 
mentum  ThcaUi  Orbis  Terrarum.  By  this  time  he  had  formed 
a  fine  collection  of  coins,  medals  and  antiques,  and  this  produced 
(also  in  1573,  publi^wd  by  Philippe  Galle  of  Antwerp)  his 
Deoram  itarHmgue  capita  ...  ex  Utueo  OrlOU  (rqninted  In 
Gionovius,  Tka.Gr.  Ant.  vol.^.).  In  1575  lie  was  q^Kiinted 
geographer  to  the  king  bf  Spain,  Philip  II.,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Arius  Montanus,  who  vouched  for  hia  orthodoxy  (bb 
[amily,  as  early  as  1535,  bad  fallen  under  suspicion  of  Piotcstant- 
bffl).  In  1578  he  laid  the  basis  of  a  critical  treatment  of  ancient 
geography  by  his  Synonymic  geographica  (issued  fay  the  Plantin 
press  at  Antwerp  and  republished  as  Thesaurui  geograpkicus 
in  1596).  In  1584  he  brought  out  bis  NotnendaloT  Ptolemoiciu, 
his  Parergon  (a  series  of  maps  illustrating  ancient  history,  sacred 
and  secular),  and  his  Ilinerarium  per  naniaiUas  CaUiae  Bdgicae 
parks  (published  at  the  Plantin  press,  and  reprinted  in  Hegcnitius, 
/tin.  Frisio-HoU.),  a  record  of  a  journey  in  Belgium  and  the 
Rhincland  made  in  1575.  Among  bb  last  works  were  an  edition 
of  Caesar  (C.  /.  Caesaris  omnia  quae  extant,  Leiden,  Raphelingen, 
1593)1  and  the  Aurei  saeculi  imago,  sioe  Cermanorum  veUrum 
«£la  (Philippe  Galle,  Antwerp,  1596),  He  also  aided  Welset  in  hb 
edition  of  the  Peutinger  Table  in  1598.  In  1596  be  received  a 
presentation  from  Antwerp  city,  similar  to  that  afterwards 
bestowed  on  Rubens;  bb  death  and  burial  (in  St  Michael's 
Abbey  church)  in  1598  were  marked  by  public  mourning. 

See  Emroanud  van  Mcteren,  Uiama  Bdgka  (Amiterdam, 
1670);  General  Wauwermans,  Hittoirt  it  PUott  carlo^opkique 
Mte  el  ajuKTiois!  (Antwerp,  1895),  and  article  "  Ortellui "  in 
Biopaphie  naUanal*  (Belgian),  vol.  xvi.  (Brussels,  1901);  J.  H. 
Henels,  Abralumi  OrttUi  eputida*  (CambrMee.  Eogland,  tSS?}; 
Max  Roote^  OtUiimt  tt  Flatili»  (iSSo);  'Gfoard,  "C^ifaU^ie 
d'Ortelius,"  in  the  BidUlim  ii  Soc.  my.  dt  (Hot.  d'Amieri  (1880 
and  iSSi].  (C.  R  B.) 

ORTHEZ,  a  town  of  aouth-wtstera  France,  captUl  of  an 
anondissement  in  the  department  of  Ba3ses-P>T^£e9,  15  m. 
N.W.  of  Pau  on  the  Southern  railway  to  Bayonnc.  Pop.  (1906) 
toH-n  4159;  commune  6354.  It  b  finely  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  Uie  Gave  de  Pau  which  k  cnescd  at  tbb  point  by  a  I 


bridge  of  the  14th  century,  having  four  archea  tad  aumoonted 
at  its  centre  by  a  tower.  Several  old  hoiuea,  and  a  chnrchoftlM 
nth,  i4thand  istb  centuriesareof  someinteicst,  but  tbc  most 
remarkable  building  b  the  Tour  de  Moncadc,  a  pentagonal 
tower  of  the  ijtb  century,  once  the  keep  of  a  castle  of  the  vis- 
counts of  Bfam,  and  now  used  as  a  meteorologka]  observatory. 
A  building  of  the  i6th  ccntuqr  is  all  that  temaiiu  of  the  dd 
Calvinbt  imiversily  (see  below).  Theh&tddevHIeia  a  modem 
building  containing  the  Ubrary. 

Orthea  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  b  the  sest  of  a  sab- 
prefect.  The  ginning  and  weaving  of  cotton,  especially  of  the 
fabric  called  toile  de  Biam,  flour-milhng,  the  manufactare  of 
paper  and  of  leather,  and  the  prquaratlon  of  hams  known  as 
jambons  dt  Bayonne  and  of  other  delicacies  are  among  its  fai- 
dustries.  There  are  quarries  of  stone  and  marble  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  town  has  a  thriving  trade  in  leothc,  bams 
and  lime. 

At  the  end  of  the  iitb  century  Orthez  passed  from  the  jwsac** 
sion  of  the  viscounts  of  Dax  to  that  of  the  viaootmts  of  B£ani, 
whose  chief  place  ci  rewlence  it  became  in  the  rjtb  centtny. 
Froissart  records  tbe  splendour  of  the  court  of  <^thex  unddr 
Gaston  Phoebus  in  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century.  Jeanne 
d'Albret  founded  a  Calvinist  university  in  the  town  and  Theodm 
Beia  taught  there  for  some  time.  An  envoy  sent  in  1569  I7 
Charles  CE.  to  levive  the  Catholic  faith  had  to  stand  a  siege  in 
Orthez  which  was  eventually  taken  by  assault  by  tbe  Protestant 
captain,  Gabriel,  count  of  Montgomery.  In  1684  Kicholas 
FoucauJt,  intendant  under  Loub  XIV.,  was  more  successful,  as 
the  Inhabitants,  ostensibly  at  least,  renounced  Protestantism, 
which  is  nevertheless  ttiU  strong  in  the  town.  In  1814  the 
duke  of  WelUngton  defeated  Marshal  Soult  on  the  hilb  to  the 
north  of  Orthez. 

ORTHOCLASE.  an  important  rock-formmg  mineral  bdonging 
to  the  fdipar  group  (see  Felspas).  It  is  a  potasb-leiqpar, 
KAlSf^i,  and  crystallizes  in  tbe  monodintc  system.  Larpt 
and  disthictly  developed  crystals  are  frequently  found  in  tbe 
drusy  cavities  of  granites  and  pegmatites.  Ciystals  differ 
somewhat  in  habit,  for  example,  they  may  be  prismatic  witb  an 
ortborhombic  a^>ect  (fig.  i),  as  hi  the  variety  adolaria  (from  the 
Adular  Mountains  ia  the  St  Gottbard  region);  or  ubdaT(fi(.  a), 
bdng  flattened  parallel  to  the  dino-pinacdd  or  plane  a<  sym- 
metryft(oio},asinthevarietysanidine((rSr(i,  oSMot,  a  board); 
or  again  the  crystals  may  be  elongated  in  the  directioa  of  the 
edge  between  b  and  the  basal  plane  c  (001),  which  is  achanctei^ 
istic  habit  of  orthodase  from  the  granite  quarrict  at  Bavon  in 
Italy.  Twinning  b  frequent,  and  there  are  tincc  wdl-defined 
tirin-laws;  (i)  Car/j6dtf  Aniu  (fig.  4).  Here  the  two  individuala 
of  tbe  twin  intjspeaetmte  or  are  imfted  paialld  to  tbe  ditto* 
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plnacoid:  one  individual  may  be  brought  into  the  position  o( 
tbe  other  by  a  rotation  of  180°  about  tbe  vertical  ciystallograpbic 
axis  or  prism-edge.  Such  twinned  crystabarefound  at  Carlsbad 
in  Bohemia  and  many  other  places.  (3)  Baveno  hnns  (fig.  ^, 
These  twins,  in  wliich  n  (oai)  b  the  twin-plane,  are  common  at 
Bavcno.  (3)  Uaneback  twins  (fig.  6).  The  twin-plane  here  b  c 
(001) ;  examples  of  thb  nrer  twin  were  first  found  at  Manebacb 
in  Thuringia, 

An  important  character  of  orthodase  ts  tbe  deavage.  Tlien 
b  a  direction  of  perfect  deavage  paralld  to  tbe  basal  plane  c, 
on  which  plane  tbe  lustre  b  consequently  often  pearly;  and  one 
less  lugMy  developed  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmeuy  h. 
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The  angle  between  tbeK  two  cleavages  b  90*,  hence  the  name 
wtliocUae  (from  the  Cr.  hp9vi,  right,  and  cMp,  to  break), 
given  by  A.  Brathaupt  in  1833,  who  was  the  fint  to  dhtinguish 
ortboclase  from  tha  other  felspars.  There  are  also  imperfect 
deavagea  paiallcl  to  the  faces  of  the  prism  m  (no). 

The  bazdnen  b  6,  and  the  sp.  gr.  a-56.  Ctystab  are  stnne- 
Utaes  colourleu  ntd  ttanqment  with  a  glanjr  aspect,  as  Intha 
vuietln  adolaiia,  aanidliw  and  the  ibyacoUte  tft  HonU  Smau, 
Vesuvius. 

Tbe  optical  chaiacten  are  somewhat  variaMe,  the  pbne  of  the 
optk  aza  bdni;  perpendicular  to  the  pione  of  lymautiy  ia 
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KMH  oyital)  toA  iMnOel  to  it  lo  othen:  further,  iriwn  Maw 
djatab  an  heated,  the  optic  axes  gradually  change  from  one 

iMsition  to  the  otlia.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  acute  negative 
bisectzix  of  the  optic  axes  lies  in  the  plane  of  symmetry  and  is 
tif  to  the  edge  A/c  at  s-t",  in  varietiea  rich  in  soda,  at 
lo-ts".  The  numn  lebactive  indea  it  i-sa4,  and  the  double 
lefnKtioo  b  weak  (o'«o6}. 

Analyses  of  orthodaae  usually  pfove  the  pfesence  of  small 
amoanta  of  soda  and  lime  in  addition  tp  poUsh.  Theae  coo- 
■dtuenta  are,  bowcvci,  probably  present  as  pla^ocUse  (albile 
god  cdigodase)  intergrown  with  the  onhoclnse.  The  two  minerab 
are  interlaminatcd  parallel  to  the  ortho-pinacoid  (100)  or  the 
pinacoid  (801),  and  they  may  readily  be  distinguished  in  the  flesh- 
nd  avcnturine-felquu,  known  as  peithile,  from  Perth  in  Lanark 
county,  Oatfxio.  Fiequeotly,  however,  as  in  micropertbite  and 
Cfyptqpothit^  thb  b  on  a  microsciqnc  scale  or  so  minute  as  to 
be  00  hmgn  recognisable^  These  directions  (100)  and  (801)  arc 
planes  of  parting  ia  orthoclosc,  and  along  them  alteration  fre- 
quently takes,  place,  giving  rise  to  tckUltr  eficcts.  Moon-stone 
^ws  a  pearly  opalescent  reflection  00  tbeae  planes;  and 
brilliant  coloured  leflcclious  in  tiie  same  directions  are  exhibited 
hy  the  labradorescent  orthodaae  from  the  augite-syenlte  of 
FredriksvAin  and  Laufvik  in  southern  Norway,  which  is  mi(ch 
used  as  an  ornamental  stone.  The  same  ^ect  issbown  to  a  leuer 
degree  by  murchisonite,  named  in  bonoui  of  Sir  R.  I.  Muichison, 
{rom  the  Triasiic  conglmnaate  of  lIciviLree  near  Exeter. 

Orlhoclase  fonna  an  eaaential  con  lidicni  of  many  acidic  igneous 
rocks  (granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  n  ..  1  ■  r.-  ;  !i-  Sc.)  and  of 

cryvtalllne  schists  and  eneissci.    It  '    .  r-omi-  granites 

it.!.  thiMe  of  Shap  in  Weatmoriaiu  .1  .:  occurs  ris  eta- 

beaded  crvitali  with  wcll-de&ned  i  -.mIIv  it  prt-M'iits 

no  c^stalline  form.    In  the  tracli  L'uclicnftls  and  ihe 

Laacner  See  in  Rhenldi  PnissiB  th  r  poq^Jiyriiic  cn  ^tals 

of  glossy  santdine.  The  b«t  crysti.l  ■  ..  ■  ■  -  ■  fi.[ind  in  thecrj'stal- 
Uned  cavkies  and  veins  of  Bramti.'<,  .mrl  gneisses,  for 

ouoipl^  at  Baveno  and  Etna  in  It.ily,  .M  tli.i-.lit.,)  nt.ir  Mur^inka 

8*  '  the  Urals,  Hirachbere  in  Silesia,  T  ,ini,k.iT:ii-v, 1111.1  in  the  province 
mi,  Japan,  and  the  Mourne  Mouni.iin!;  in  Itelaad.  As  a  mincial 
of  Kcondary  orisin  orthodaae  is  s<>:iictinic«  Tound  tn  caviues  in 
basaltic  lockh  lUid  its  occurrence  in  metalliferous  mineral- veins 
has  been  obsoincL  It  has  been  fanned  artificially  in  the  laboratory 
sod  b  sometimes  met  with  in  furnace  products. 

The  cammonest  alteratkm  product  of  orthoclase  b  kaoliir  (g.r.) ; 
the  frequent  doodlnees  or  op«ity  of  crystals  b  often  due  to  partial 
alteration  to  kaoliik.  Mica  «nd  epldoca  abo  nsult  by  the  altemdon 
of  orthockse.  (L.  ].  S.) 

ORTHODOXBASTERIf  CHURCH  (frequently  qraken  of  as  "  the 
Greek  Church,"  and  described  ofEdally  as  "  The  Holy  Orthodox> 
*  The  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  baa  always  laid  es|>ecia1  stress 
apon  the  uncbangine  tradition  of  the  faith,  and  has  claimed  ortho- 
doxy as  its  especial  characteristic.  The  "Feast  of  Orthodoxy" 
(a  ofUK^  f4H  MaWa*).  celebrated  aimualh'  on  the  fast  Sunday 
af  the  Creek  Lent,  was  founded  in  hooaur  el  the  rcatontba  of  tha 
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CathaUc  ApestoEc  Eastern  Cbwch"),  th*  hbtorical  repre- 
sentative of  the  cbordm  of  the  aadent  Earn.  It  consist! 
«f  (a)  those  churches  whkii  have  accepted  all  the  orftttt  af 
decrees  of  the  first  seven  gedcnl  couocUs,  and  have  ttvcbw* 
remained  In  full  communion  with  one  enetber,  {Vj  such  erJai*— 
churches  as  have  derived  tbeir  origin  from  tbna  by 
missionary  activity,  or  by  abacfasioa  iritbout  loss  of  comsstmfon. 
The  Eastern  Ornrch  b  both  the  aouroe  and  backgrouod  of  the 
Western.  Chrbtianity  arose  In  the  East,  and  Creek  was  the 
language  <rf  the  Scriptures  and  early  services  of  the  church, 
but  when  Latin  Chrbtianity  established  Itself  In  Europe  and 
Africa,  and  when  the  old  Roman  empire  fell  in  two,  and  the 
eastern  half  became  separate  in  government.  Interests  and  ideas 
from  the  western,  the  term  GtMk  or  Eastern  Cburcb  acquired 
gntdoallyafixed  mcenlng.  It  denoted  the  church  wUohinciuded 
the  pctriuchatea  of  Antk>cb,  Aleundtla,  Jerusalem  and 
Constantinople,  and  thdr  dependencies.  The  ecclesiastical 
division  of  the  early  church,  at  least  within  the  empire,  wasbased 
upon  the  dvU.  CoiOtantliw  introduced  a  new  partition  of  tbe 
ctnpfre  Into  dioceees,  ami' the  cliardiado|ited  a  ■faaibr  division, 
llie  Udtop  of  tbe  dda(  dty  In  each  diooese  natuimUy  nee  toe 
pre-eminence,  and  was  conunonly  called  exoral — a  title  borrowed 
from  the  dvil  jurisdiction.  In  pcooesa  ol  time  the  oommon  title 
ftlrUrdt  restricted  to  tbe  most  eminent  of  these  exardis,^ 
tn<  <*niT"ilT  ^^^'^  — ^  ■nwtq^ tiw  Htgwhy-  lliBcaundl 
of  >ficaea  recognized  three  patiiaicha — the  Ushope  of  Rone, 
Alexandria  and  Antioch  To  tliese  were  afterwards  added  the 
bUiopB  of  Conslantinople  and  Jerusalem.  When  the  empire 
was  divided,  there  was  one  patriarch  in  the  West,  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  while  in  tbe  East  there  were  at  fint  two,  then  four 
and  kttetly  five.  Thb  geagraphkal  fsct  bu  bad  a  great  deal 
to  do  hi  deteimlning  the  character  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
It  b  not  a  despotic  monarchy  governed  from  one  centre  and  by 
•  monarch  in  whom  plenitude  of  power  resides.  It  iaan  oligarchy 
of  patriarchs.  It  bbased,ef  cearMOatfaegreatbodyofbbhops; 
but  episcopal  rale,  thiou^  the  vaiiovs  giade»of  metropolitan, 
primate,  exarch,  attains  to  sov«eignty  only  in  tbe  five  patriarchal 
thrones.  Eadi  patriarch  b,  within  hu  diocese,  what  the 
Gallkan  theory  makea  the  pope  in  the  universal  church.  He  b 
supreme,  and  net  amenable  to  aiqr  of  hb  brotber  patiiatcbs, 
but  b  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  oecumenical  synod.  Thfo 
makes  tbe  Eastern  Church  quite  distinct  ia  govemment  and 
traditions  of  polity  from  the  Western.  It  has  ever  been  the 
pcdfcy  irf  Rome  to  tSUat  national  dbtinctioos,  but  under  the 
shadow  «f  the  Eastern  Church  national  churcbea  have  grown 
and  flooriBhed.  Rendu  against  Rome  have  always  implied 
a  repudbtion  of  tbe  ruling  prindplea  of  tbe  p^>al  system; 
but  Ihe  schismatic  chun±es  of  the  East  have  always  reproduced 
tbeecdesbstical  polity  of  the  church  from  which  they  seceded. 

Hie  Gmdt  Chmrcfa,  Uks  the  Roman,  aooa  ^nend  Ux  beyond 
the  imperial  dioceses  which  at  first  fixed  its  boundaries,  but  it 
was  far  less  successful  than  Ihe  Roman  in  preserving  ^ 
its  oonquesU  for  Christianity.  Thb  was  due  in  the  Mam  1— 
main  to  the  difiering  quality  Of  the  fones  by  which  ^Jbm  *■ 
the  aren  covered  by  ti>e  two  chsrtjieavutespectivdy  g^*** 
invaded.  Tbe  northera  bariHuiam  by  whom  tbe 
Wcatem  empiie  was  overrun  had  long  stood  in  awe  td  the  power 
and  the  ci^dlization  of  Rome,  which  they  recognized  as  superiot; 
tbe  conquerors  were  thus  predbposed  to  enter  into  the  hcriuge 
of  the  kw  and  the  religion  ot  tbe  conquered  em[Hie  and,  whether 
they  were  pagans  or  Aiian  heretics,  became  in  the  end  Catholic 
Christians.  InthcEastitwasotherwiae.  The  empire  maintained 
itself  long,  and  died  hard;  but  its  decline  and  fall  meant  tu>t 
only  tbe  overthrow  of  the  emperors  of  tbe  East,  but  largely 
that  of  the  dvUbstkn  and  CbrbtiasiQr  which  tbey  iqnesented. 
The  Arabs,  and  after  them  the  T^rks,  attacked  tbe  empire  as 
the  aimed  nussionute  of  what  tbey  regarded  aa  a  superior 
religiea;  Ghriatknlty  anrvlvcd  in  the  vast  t«nitoiica  they 

Holy  Intaees  to  the  churches  after  the  downfall  of  Iconoclasm  fFeb- 
ruary  197842);  but  it  hai  gradually  SMumed  a  wider  lifpificartce  as. 
the  celebration  of  victory  over  alt  hcrcaica.  and  b  now  one  (rf  the 
meat  chamctcilatic  lastivab  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
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cooqunvd  only  u  a  despised  tod  tolented  nipemlUon,  Its 
ecdcaiuticsl  oiguiiaUoii  only  as  «  convenieiit  mechinim  for 
govenung  «  tubjea  ud  tribuUry  popuktlo>.  It  u  true  thtt 
the  Eaatcm  Church  made  up  io  Mine  tort  for  her  Iomm  by 
niKMiury  conquesU  elsewhere.  Creeh  Chtistianity  became  tlw 
TcB^on  the  Slavs  as  Latin  ChrUlianity  became  that  ol  the 
Cermanai  but  the  Orthodox  Church  never  conquered  her 
conqneron,  and  the  historian  b  too  apt  to  enbige  oo  her  past 
^ries  and  forget  her  pretcat  strength. 

SaHy  Hufery.— The  early  hiuoiy  of  the  Eastern  Church 
is  outlined  in  the  article  CHOacs  HiBtoav.  Here  it  Is  proposed 
only  to  give  in  somewhat  more  detail  the  causes  of  division  which 
led  (i)  to  die  formation  of  the  schiunatic  churches  of  the  East,, 
and  (i)  to  the  opta  rupture  with  Latin  Christianity. 

The  great  d^atic  work  of  the  Eastern  Chuith  was  tbe- 
definition  of  that  portion  of  the  creed  ol  Christendom  which 
ft, ft,  concerns  Iktcloty  P*of«r — the  doctrines  o(  (he  essential 
Twrtif  nature  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  doctrine  ol  the  God- 
"^f^  head  jn  relation  with  manhood  in  the  Incarnation, 
***'*^  while  it  fell  to  the  Western  Oiuich  to  define  OKihra- 
peUgy,  or  the  doctrine  of  man's  nature  and  needs.  The.  contnv 
vcnies  which  concern  as  are  all  related  to  the  person  of  Christ, 
the  Theanthropos,  for  they  alone  arc  represented  in  theachlsnatic 
^  churches  of  the  East.  TheKContfovoiIeB  will  be  best  described 
by  reference  to  the  oecnmenical  covnctls  of  the  ancient  and 
undivided  church. 

All  the  churches  of  the  East,  schismatic  as  well  as  oitbodox, 
accept  unreservedly  the  decrees  of  the  first  two  councils.  The 
schismatic  cburcbm  protest  a^inst  tbe  additions  made  to  the 
creeds  of  Nicaea  and  Constaotiitople  by  succeeding  councils. 
The  Nicaeo-Constantinq>olitaa  creed  declared  that  Christ 
was  (WMwttlaitMijJ  (6fioo6not)  with  the  Father,  and  that  He 
had  AccMW  man  (iw^purlimtt).  Disputes  aroae  when  theo- 
logians tried  to  eipUin  the  latter  phrase.  These  difierencca 
took  two  separaU  and  extreme  types,  the  one  d  which  forcBiIy 
separated  tbe  two  natures  so  ss  to  deny  anything  like  a  red 
union,  while  the  other  Insisted  npcn  a  mixture  of  the  two,  or 
an  atoorption  ol  the  human  In  the  divine.  The  former  was 
the  creed  of  Chaldacs  and  the  huter  the  oced  of  Egypt ;  Chaldaca 
was  tbe  home  of  Ncstorianism,  Egypt  the  land  of  Monophysitism. 
The  Nestorians  accept  the  deddons  of  tbe  first  two  councils, 
and  reject  the  decrees  of  all  the  rest  as  unwarranted  alterations 
of  the  creed  of  Nicaea.  The  Moaophysitcs  accept  the  first 
three  councils,  but  reject  the  decree  of  Chalcedon  and  all  that 
come  after  it. 

'  Tbe  oouncD  of  Ephesus  (aj>.  431),  the  third  oecumenical, 
had  insisted  upon  flying  the  term  Theotokos  to  the  Vhigin 
Maty,  and  this  was  repeatul  in  the  symbol  of  Chalcedon,  which 
says  that  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Theotokos, 
"  scewding  to  the  manhood."  Hie  same  symbol  also  declares 
that  Christ  is  "  to  be  acknoiriedged  fn  two  natures  .  .  .  in- 
divlubly  and  inseparaUy."  Hence  tbe  Nestorians,  who  insisted 
upon  the  duality  of  the  natures  to  such  a  degree  as  to  lose  si^t 
of  the  unity  of  the  person,  and  who  rejected  the  term  Theo tokos, 
repudiated  the  decrees  both  of  Ephesus  and  of  Chakcdoo,  and 
upon  the  promulgation  of  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  fornully 
sepamted  from  the  church.  Ncstorianism  had  sprung  from  an 
exaggeration  of  the  theology  of  the  school  of  Antioch,  and  the 
schism  weakened  that  patriarobate  and  its  dependendcs.  It 
took  root  in  Chaldaca,  and  became  very  powerful.  No  small 
part  of  the  literature  and  sdence  of  the  Mahommcdan  Arabs 
came  from  Nestorian  teadiers,  and  Nestorian  Christianity  spread 
far  and  wide  through  Asia  (qee  Nestoxius  and  Nestokuns). 
I.  The  council  of- Chalcedon  (451),  the' fourth  oecumenical, 
declared  that  Christ  is  to  be  acknowledged  "  in  two  natnna— 
■nconfosedly,  unchangeably,"  and  Uxrefbie  decided  against 
the  opinions  of  all  who  dtber  believed  that  the  divinity  is  the 
sole  nature  ol  Christ,  or  who,  rejecting  this,  uo^t  cndy  one 
composite  Mtiiic  of  Christ  (one  nature  and  out  person,  instead 
of  two  naluraa  and  one  person).  The  advocates  of  the  one 
nuuc  theory  were  called  Monophysites  (ff.f.).  and  tbey  gave 
tise  to  waamtm  lacts,  sad  to  at  loHt  tbm  HpantB  utional 


churches— the  Jacobites  of  Syria,  tbe  Copts  ot  Egypt  and  the 
Abyssinian  Church,  which  are  treated  undez  separate  ^ty'-pg? 

Tbe  dedsions  of  Chalcedon,  whidi  were  the  occasfon  oi  the 
formalioa  of  all  these  sects  outside,  did  not  put  an  end  to  Chriuo- 
logical  controvmy  inside  tbe  Orthodox  GnA  Church.  Tbe 
most  prominent  question  which  emerged  in  attempting  to  define 
further  the  posM  of  Christ  was  wlKtber  the  will  belonged  to 
the  nature  or  the  person,  or,  as  it  came  to  be  stated,  whether 
Christ  bad  two  irills  or  only  one.  The  church  In  the  sixth 
oecumenical  council  at  Constantinople  (68q)  declared  that 
Christ  bad  two  ■wills.  The  Monotbelttcs  (9.*.)  refused  to  submit, 
snd  the  result  was  the  formation  of  another  schismatic  church — 
the  Maronite  Church  of  the  Lebanon  range.  The  Maronltes, 
however,  were  reconciled  to  Rome  in  tbe  nth  centuty,  and 
are  reckoned  as  Roman  Cathcdia  of  the  Oriental  Rite. 

Lakf  Hislcry.— Tbe  relation  of  the  Bycantbe  Church  to  the 
Roman  may  be  described  as  one  of  growing  estrangement  from 
the  sth  to  the  nth  century,  and  a  series  <rf  abortive  _  _ 
attempU  at  reconciliation  since  the  Utter  date.  Tbe  55^* 
estrangement  and  final  rupture  may  be  traced  to  tbe  rrmt 
increasingdaimsof  the  Roman  bishops  and  to  Western 
innovations  In  practice  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
accompanied  by  an  alteration  of  cteed.  In  the  cariy  church 
three  bishops  stood  forth  prominently,  principally  from  the 
political  eminence  of  the  dties  in  which  tbey  ruled— ^e  Uihops 
of  Rome,  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  Tbe  transfer  ot  the  seat 
of  empire  from  Rome  to  Constantinople  gave  the  bishops  of 
Rome  a  possible  rival  in  the  patriarch  of  Conslantin<^>le,  but 
the  absence  ot  an  overawing  court  and  of  meddling  statesmen 
did  more  than  recoup  the  loss  to  the  bead  of  the  Roman  Church, 
The  theoio^cal  calmness  of  the  West,  amid  the  violent  theo- 
logical di^tcs  wtuch  troubled  the  Eastern  patriarchates,  and 
tbe  statesmanlike  irisdom  of  Rome's  greater  bidiops,  combined 
to  give  a  unique  position  to  the  popo,  which  councili  in  vain 
strove  to  shake,  and  which  fn  timt  of  <Ufficulty  tbe  Eastcn 
patriarchs  were  fsin  to  acknowledge  and  make  use  of,  however 
they  might  protest  against  it  and  the  condusitms  deduced 
from  it.  But  this  pre-eminence,  or  nther  the  Roman  idea  ol 
what  was  involved  in  it,  was  never  adunwledged  in  Ae  East; 
to  press  It  upon  tbe  Eastern  patriarchs  was  to  prepare  the  way 
for  separatlon.to  In^t  upon  it  in  timesof  Irriution  was  to  cause 
a  schism.  The  theologinl  genius  of  the  East  was  different  from 
that  of  tbe  West.  The  Eastern  theology  had  its  rooU  in  Greek 
philosophy,  while  a  great  deal  of  Western  tbeoh>gy  was  based 
on  Roman  law.  The  Greek  f&then  succeeded  the  Sophists, 
the  Latin  theologianB  succeeded  the  Roman  advocates  (Stanley's 
Eastern  CAmtcA,  ch.  i.).  This  gave  rise  to  misnnderstandings,  and 
at  Ust  led  to  two  widely  separate  ways  of  regarding  and  defining 
one  important  doctrine— the  procession  ot  tike  Hdy  Spirit  from 
the  Father  or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  P^tit^sl  jealDutics 
and  interesu  intensified  the  disputes,  and  at  last,  after  many 
premonitory  symptoms,  the  final  break  came  in  1054,  what 
Pope  Leo  IX.  smote  Michael  Cerularius  and  the  whi^  of  the 
Eastern  Church  with  an  excommunication.  There  had  bee* 
mutual  excommunications  before,  but  they  had  not  resulted 
in  permaaeDt  schisms  Now,  however,  tbe  separation  was  final, 
and  the  ostensible  cause  of  Its  finality  was  the  introduction  by 
the  l4Ltins  of  two  words  Filioqiu  into  the  creed.*  It  Is  this 
addition  which  was  and  which  sUU  remains  the  permanent  cause 
of  separation.  Ffoulkes  has  pointed  out  in  his  second  vi^me 
<ch.  1-3)  that  there  was  a  resumption  of  intercourse  more  than 
once  between  Rome  and  ConstiJilinople  after  1054,  and  that 
the  overbearing  character  of  the  Norman  crusaderi,  and  finally 
the  bormn  of  the  sack  of  Constantinople  In  the  fourth  cnisade 

•After  the  words  "and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  "*  rf  the  Apo«W 
Creed  the  ConataatinopoUtaa  creed  adifad  "  who  pmoeeidetii  from 
the  Father."  The  Roman  Chuith.  without  the  sanction  of  an 
oecumenkal  council  and  without  eonsulthiK  the  Easteras,  added 
"  and  the  Son."  The  addition  was  fim  made  at  Toledo  U89)  in 
oppMition  to  Aiianiim.  The  EaMem*  also  icwoted  the  ftomaa 
entoTEenient  of  clefkal  celibacy,  tbe  limitation  ot  the  right  of  earn- 
firnatlon  to  the  bishop  aad  tbe  use  of  ualeaveaed  bread  in  the 
Eacharnt. 
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CiMf),  *m  the  real  cauMSof  the  peniu»nt  citmigeiiMiit .  It  is 
■iwlfiiiiMi',  bcrwerer,  that  t\x  FUioqut  question  tus  ^mys  come 
'  up  to  bar  tlie  mjr  in  any  subaeqnent  Utempu  u  later- 
The  theotogkal  quotion  involved  to  ■ 
very  snudl  ono,  Irat  it  brings  out  cIcftHy  the  oppo^g 
chinctNisUca  of  Eutem  and  Watcm  tlicology, 
ud  M  ku  acquired  an  importance  far  beyond  its  own  worth. 
The  quotioa  is  really  one  about  the  rdations  subsisting  between 
the  pcTsow  of  the  Trinity  and  tbdr  hypoatatical  properties. 
The  Western  Church  affinns  that  the  Holy  S[rfrlt  "  proceeds 
from  "  the  Father  and  from  the  Son.  It  believes  that  the 
%Hrit  of  the  Father  must  be  the  SpMt  of  the  Son  abo.  Such 
a  thcofy  seems  alone  able  to  satbfy  the  practical  lostincts  of 
the  West,  iriikh  did  not  concern  itself  whh  the  metsphyMcal 
a^cct  of  the  Trinity,  but  with  Godhead  in  its  rdatkm  to  re- 
deemed humanity.  The  Eastern  Church  affirms  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  only,  and  takes  its  stand  on 
John  XV.  The  Eastern  theologian  tUnlu  that  the  Western 
double  pracorioB  degrades  the  Deity  and  destroy*  the  perfec- 
itoB  «f  the  TUnity.  The  double  procession,  In  hto  eyes,  means 
two  active  prtetdples  (olrfat)  in  the  Deity,  and  It  means  also  that 
there  to  a  confusion  between  the  hypostatkal  properties;  a 
property  possessed  by  the  Father  and  distinctive  of  the  First 
Fenosbattribatcdaliototbe  Seeood.  This  to  the  theological, 
and  there  Is  conjoined  irith  It  an  hbtorical  and  moral  dispute. 
The  Easterns  allege  that  the  adtfitlon  of  the  words  Pilioque  was 
made,  not  only  without  authority,  and  therefore  umvarrsntably, 
but  abo  for  the  purpose  <rf  fbrdiitg  a  rapture  between  East  and 
West  intbeiiiterestKrfthebBtbMianempbvof  UwWest. 

Attempts  at  recondllatink  were  made  from  time  to  time 
afterwards,  but  were  always  wrecked  on  the  two  points  of  papal 
supremBcy,  when  it  meant  the  right  to  impose  Western 
usages  upon  the  East,  and  of  the  addition  to  the  creed. 
^  ■       First  there  was  the  negoliatioa  between  Pope  Gregory 
IX.  (i3>7-ii«0  Mtd  Germanus,  pattiaMh  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  Roman  conditions  were  practically  recogni- 
tion of  papal  jurisdiction,  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  and 
pcmbtion  to  omit  PUiofM  if  all  books  written  against  the 
Wcatem  doctrine  wen  burnt.   The  patriaich  refued  the  terms. 
Then,  later  in  the  tsth  century,  came  negatitthm  under  Innocent 
IV-  and  Clement  IV.,  in  which  the  popes  proposed  the  same 
conditions  as  Gregory  IX.,  with  additions.   These  proposals 
werc  rejected      the  Easterns,  who  regarded  then  as  attempts 
10  enforce  new  creeds  on  their  dioreh. 

The  negotiations  at  the  cooncfl  of  Lyons  (1174)  *cre,  strictly 
fpaJUng,  between  the  pope  and  tbe  Byzantine  emperor,  and 
were  more  political  than  ecdedastkal  Michaet  Palaeologus 
ruled  in  Constanthiople  while  BaMwfai  II.,  tlu:  last  of  tbe  Latin 
emperors,  was  an  exile  in  Europe.  Pahwdogua  wished  the  pope 
to  acknowledge  his  title  to  be  emperor  of  the  East,  and  In  return 
pnnniscd  submissbn  to  the  papal  supremacy  and  the  union 
of  the  two  churches  on  the  pope's  own  terras.  This  enforced 
uiion  lasted  only  during  the  lifetime  of  the  emperor.  The  only 
other  attempt  at  union  which  requires  to  be  mentioned  Is  that 
made  at  the  council  of  Florcn«.  It  was  really  suggested  by 
the  political  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  ethpire  and  the  dread 
of  the  ap^JTOach  of  the  Turks.  John  Palaeologus  the  emperor, 
Joseph  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  several  Eastern 
bi&hops  came  to  Italy  and  appeared  at  the  coimcfl  of  Florence — 
the  papal  council,  the  rival  of  the  council  of  Basel  As  on 
former  occasions  the  representatives  of  tbe  East  were  at  first 
deceived  by  fake  reprcsentationa;  they  were  betrayed  into 
TccognitioD  of  papal  supremacy,  and  tricked  into  rigning  what 
could  afterwards  be  represented  as  a  submisuoo  to  Western 
doctrine.  The  natural  consequences  followed— a  repudiation 
of  what  had  been  done;  and  the  Eastern  bishops  on  their  way 
home  took  care  to  make  emphatic  their  ritualistic  differences 
from  Kome.  Soon  after  came  the  fall  of  Constantin<jpIe,  and 
with  this  event  an  end  to  the  political  reasons,  for  the  sub- 
mission vi  the  Orthodox  clergy.  Rome's  Khcmes  for  a  union 
whicb  meaat  an  unconditkmal  submission  on  the  part  at  the 
Oftbodn  Choieh  did  not  cease,  however,  but  my  werv  no 
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longer  attempted  on  a  grand  scale.  Jesuit  missiofaaries  after 
tbe  Rcfonoation  stirred  up  schisms  in  some  parts  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  in  Austria,  Poland  and  dsewhcie  hrge  numbers  ol 
Orthodox  Christians  submitted,  either  willbigjy  or  under  com- 
pulsion to  the  see  of  Rome  (see  Rohan  Catholic  CatncH, 
section  Uniat  OrUnlal  Ckiucku). 

Daclrittcs  ami  Crttdt. — The  Eastern  Church  has  no  creeds  in 
the  modem  Weston  use  of  the  word,  no  nemafya  sonmaties 
of  what  must  be  believed.  It  has  preserved  the  older  Me* 
that  a  cned  is  an  adoring  confession  of  tbe  church  engaged 
In  worship;  and,  when  occasion  called  for  more,  the  belief 
of  the  dtui^  was  expressed  more  by  way  of  public  testtmooy 
than  in  symbolical  books.  Still  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
can  be  gathered  from  these  confesstons  <rf  fiiith.  Tlie  Eastern 
deeds  may  thus  be  roughly  placed  ht  two  cUaaes— the 
oecumenkal  creeds  of  the  eariy  undivided  church,  and  later 
tcstlmoniei  defining  the  position  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  the 
East  with  regard  to  the  beliet  of  the  Rootan  Catholic  and  of 
Protestant  Churcltea.  These  testunonies  were  caHed  lorth 
mainly  by  tbe  protest  of  Greek  the<A)|^ans  aganist  Jesuitism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  against  the  reforming  tendencies  of  the 
patriarchCyrilLucaiisanthcother.  The  OrthodtHt  Greek  Church 
adopts  the  doctrinal  dedsicMU  of  the  seven  oecumenical  councQs, 
togethar  with  the  eanMU  of  the  ConcUium  Q»>DiM)'tttm  or 
aeoMtd  TruDan  oouncU  *n<l  they  further  bold  that  all 
these  definitions  and  canons  are  simply  explanations  and  en- 
forcements of  the  Nkaco-Constantinopolitan  creed  and  the 
deoecs  of  tbe  first  council  of  Nicaea.  The  first  four  councils 
settled  tbe  orthodox  faith  on  thedoaifnesof  the  T^ty  and  of  the 
Incarnation;  tbe  fifth  supplemenicd  the  decisions  of  the  first 
four.  Tlie  sixth  declared  against  Monothelitism;  the  seventh 
sanctioned  tbe  worship  (AovMa,  not  AXqtftr^  Xarpdn)  of 
images;  the  council  held  in  the  TniUus  (a  sslixu  In  the  palam 
at  Cwistantiaotde)  supplemeoted  1^  of  disciriiae  the 

doctrinal  decrees  oi  the  fifth  and  sixth  coundls. 

The  Reformatimi  of  the  i6th  century  was  not  without  effect 
on  the  Eastern  Church.   Some  of  the  Reformers,  notably 
Melanchthon,  expected  to  effect  a  reunbn  of  Christen-  _ 
dom  by  means  of  the  Easterns,  cherishing  the  same  jg™^ 
hopes  as  tbe  modem  Old  Catholic  dlvfaies  and  tbdr 
English  sympathizers.   Melanchthon  himself  sent  a  Ortftg^* 
Greek  translation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  to 
Joasspb,  patriarch  of  Constantiiu^le,  and  some  yenra  aftenrards 
Jacob  Andreae  sad  Martin  CmsluB  began  a  coRespondcnce  with 
Jeremiah,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  which  th^  asked 
an  official  expression  of  his  opinions  about  Lutheran  doctrine. 
The  result  was  that  Jeremiah  answered  in  bis  CensHra  OrkiUalis 
Ecrltsiat  condemning  the  distinctive  principles  of  LutberBnlam. 

The  feformatory  movement  of  Cyril los  Lucarts  (9.*.),  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  (1611),  brought  the  Greek  ChuKh  face  to  fan 
with  Retomaation  theology.  Cyril  conceived  the  plan  of  reform- 
ing the  Eastern  Church  by  bringing  its  doctrines  into  harmony 
with  those  of  Calvinism,  and  by  sending  able  young  Greek 
thecdeglans  to  Switzerland,  Holland  and  England  to  study 
Protestant  theology.  His  scheme  of  reform  was  <q)posed  chielly 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  who  in  the  end  brought  about 
his  death.  The  church  anathematized  his  doctrines;  and  In 
its  hter  testimonies  repudiated  his  confession  on  the  one  hand 
and  Jesuit  Ideas  on  the  other.  The  most  important  of  these  test  i> 
monies  (1)  the  Orthodox  confession  or  catechism  of  Peter 
Mogilns,  confirmed  by  tbe  Eastern  patriarchs  and  by  the  synod  of 
Jerusalem  (1643),  and  (i)  the  decree  of  the  synod  of  Jerusalem 
or  the  confession  of  Dositheus  (1671).  Besides  these,  the  cate- 
chisms of  the  Russian  Church  dtould  be  consulted,  especially  the 
catechism  of  PhQaret,  which  since  1839  has  been  used  in  all  the 
churches  and  schools  in  Russia.  Founding  on  these  doctrinal 
sources  tbe  teaching  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  is':— 

'This  summary  has  been  taken,  with  corrections,  from  C.  B. 
Winec,  Comparalipt  Dartl^uut  dtt  LtkrUtnffi  der  ttrichiedenfn 
Kirckatt^ttiem  (Ui|Mii.  t8J4<  EoK-  tr..  Edin.,  1873).  Small 
ca[dul*  denote  differcnrea  from  Roman  Catholic,  ilalica  dineienccs 
from  Protestant  doctrine. 
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Chiistianity  la  a  Divine  iwdation  communicated  ta  mankiml 
through  Chnst;  iti  uvinc  tmlw  are  to  be  learned  from  the 
.  Bible  and  traiiUom,  the  former  having  been  written, 
C^mpvi-  ^J^,  maiMaiiud  tmeefrupUd  through  the  innu- 
ence  «rf  the  Holy  Spirit:  Uu  intaflaliom  »f  Uu  BihU 
S!2!lw*<*«P  ^  ^  Church.  whUk  it  tau^  by  Ikt  Holy  SpitU, 
5~"""but  every  bdiever  may  read  the  Scripture*. 

According  to  the  Chrinian  revelation,  Cod  ii  a  Trimly, 
•  thaiia,theDivineE«enceexut«inThrcePcnons,peifectly 
equal  in  nature  and  dignity,  the  Father,  the  Son  artd  the  Holy  Ghoat ; 
THE  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  fkoh  the  Fatueb  only.  BMidea  the 
Triune  Cod  there  is  no  other  object  of  divine  worship,  but  homap 
(irtploiiUa)  may  be  paid  W  th*  Viritn  Mary,  and  tnertnct  (foiAla)  to 
tkt  MtaU  aad  1*  Mrir  pitturtM  and  mies. 

Man  i*  bom  with  a  corrupt  biaa  which  was  not  hi*  M  creation: 
the  first  man,  when  created,  possessed  imiOKiAury.  tSKFECT 
wisDOH.  AND  A  WILL  REGULATSD  BY  MASON.  Through  the  6m  sin 
Adam  «nd  his  posterity  lost  tMUORTAUTV.  AMD  his  will  uciived 
A  BIAS  TOWARDS  BViL.  In  ihU  nBtontl  state  man,  who  evm  bdore 
he  actually  sins  is  a  Hnncr  before  God  by  original  or  inherited 
sin.  commits  manifold  actual  tianigresiions;  but  ht  it  net  ebtalultly 
leiUuut  power  of  uiiU  towatdt  Xcm/,  and  ii  not  aitcayt  doini  nit. 

Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  became  man  in  two  natures,  which  in- 
ternally and  iDseparably  united  make  One  Person,  and,  according 
to  the  eternal  pucpoee  of  Cod,  has  obtained  for  man  recoftciliation 
with  Cod,  and  eternal  life,  inasmuch  as  He  His  vicariotu  death 
h3»  made  satisfaction  to  God  for  the  world's  sms,  and  ttu*  satisfac- 
tion was  ntRFBCTLY  COKMSNSURATB  WITH  TNB  SIXS  OP  TH8  WOKt.l>. 

Man  b  aude  partaker  of  reconciliation  in  spiritual  retenetatioo, 
whtdi  be  attains  to,  being  led  and  kept  by  the  Holy  Cnost.  This 
divine  help  is  offered  lo  oli  mm  vUbout  ditlindion,  and  may  b* 
ttjfCUd.  In  order  to  attain  to  salvation,  man  is  justified,  and  when 
so  iuitified  CAN  DO  MO  uorb  than  the  couiiands  or  God.  He  may 
fall  from  a  state  of  pace  through  mortal  sin. 
>  Regeneration  is  oneied  by  the  word  of  God  and  lo  the  sacraments, 
which  under  stsitiU  fitnt  eommunicaU  Cod"!  inviiibU  pau  lo  Christiatu 
vtkeit  administered  cum  tnltnlioru.  There  arc  srom  mysteries  or 
sacraments.  Baptism  entirely  destroys  original  sin.  In  the  Eucharist 
the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  snbOciUiaUy  praeni,  and  the 
tie  menu  art  chanfjed  into  the  tnbttanct  of  CkrUt,  wkott  body  and 
blood  are  torporeauy  partaken  by  comntimicantt.  All  Chrtsliatis 
should  receive  the  bread  and  the  wine.  The  Eiuharitt  is  alto  om 
expiatory  sacrifice.  The  new  birth  when  lost  may  be  restored  throueh 
repentance,  which  is  not  merely  (i)  sincere  sorrow,  but  also  (i) 
eonftttion  »f  each  indifidiut  tin  ta  the  priest,  and  (j)  tit  ditcharp 
<tf  penances  imposed  by  th*  pritsl  for  tht  rtnmal  of  lit  ttmporal 
i>u*iihmenl  whiti  may  have  been  mpoi*d  (v  Cod  and  the  Churei. 
PenaiKt  aaompaniid  Ay  lie  JndkM  abietutun  of  tie  priest  maha  a 
true  saerojsttnt. 

The  ChiHdi  of  Christ  Is  the  (tiknrdtlp  <f  AU.  THosB  WHO  Aocsn 

AND  raOFESS  ALL  THB  ARTICLES  OF  FAITH  TBAHSHITTED  BY  TKS 

Afosilis  axd  afproved  by  Ckneral  Synods.  WHkaul  lUi 
»isibU  Churti  Ikert  it  no  saltation.  It  is  under  the  abiding  Influence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  therefore  cannot  err  in  maltert  iff  faith. 
Specially  a[HMintcd  pcssons  arc  tMcesaary  in  the  service  ol  the 
Cliurch,  ana  they  form  a  Ihrttfntd  order,  diiliiul  jure  divino  from 
Other  Ckriiiiant,  of  Bishops.  Priests  and  Deofons.    The  four 

pAiaiAtCKS,  OF  EQUAL  DIGNITY,  HAVB  THE  HIGHEST  RANK  AMONG 

THB  aiiHOPS,  AND  THE  KiSROPS  iMtled  fs  a  Ctnerot  Conntil  repre- 
ansi  Ik*  Ciarth  and  inJaUiUy  dtcidd,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Ghost,  all  matters  of  faith  and  ecclesiastical  life.  All  ministers 
of  Christ  must  be  regularly  called  and  appointed  to  their  office,  and 
are  consecrated  by  the  sacrament  of  orders.  Bishops  must  be  un- 
married, and  FRiESTs  and  i>eacon9  must  not  contract  a  sxcond 
UARRiACE.  To  all  priests  in  common  bdongs,  beside*  the  preaching 
of  the  word,  the  administration  of  the  six  ucraments— daptism. 

COsriRHATtON,  PENANCE,  EUCHARIST,  UATRIMONV.  UNCTION  OF 

THE  «iCK.  The  bishops  alone  can  administer  the  sacrament  of  orders. 

Eeelttiaslitat  etrimonitt  art  part  of  tit  ditine  service;  moil  of 
IbM  tasw  aposttlie  ersgiM.-  aisd  l*ast  emnmdtd  wHk  lA*  toaamenl 
miutsuthiomiatdbfftiattmmdtrtmtimaHaiiim. 

Lilurty  and  Worship.— The  ancient  liturgies  of  the  Eastern 
Church  were  very  numerous,  and  have  been  frequently  (lusiiied. 
J.  M.  Ncale  makes  three  divisions— the  liturgy  ol  Jerusalem 
or  of  St  James,  that  of  Alenndria  or  of  St  Mark,  and  that  of 
Edessa  oi  of  St  Thaddacns;  and  Daniel  substantially  agrees 
with  htm.  The  same  passion  for  uniformity  which  suppressed 
the  Gallican  and  Mourabic  liturgies  in  the  West  led  to  the 
almost  excloMve  use  of  the  liturgy  of  St  James  in  the  East. 
It  is  used  in  two  forms,  a  shoTlcr  revised  by  Chr>soslom,  and  a 
longer  called  Ihe  liturgy  of  St  Basil.  This  liturgy  and  the  service 
generally  are  dther  in  Old  Greek  or  in  Old  Slavonic,  and 
frequent  disputes  have  arisen  in  particular  districts  about 
the  languace  to  be  employed.  Both  sacred  langutges  differ 
from  the  language  of  the  pcofde,  but  it  cannot  be  saiil  that  In 


the  Eastern  Church  worship  is  ootid  acted  in  tn  unknown  taagM 
— "  the  aaual  difference,"  says  Ncale,  "  may  be  about  that 
between  Chaucer's  English  and  our  own."  There  arc  doe* 
chief  service  books,  and  ao  such  compendium  as  the  Rocnaa 
breviary.  Fasting  b  ftequent  and  severe.  Besides  Wednesday* 
and  Fridays,  thm  are  four  fasting  seasons,  Lent,  Penteeost 
to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  August  i-is  preceding  the  Feast  «< 
the  Sleep  of  the  Tbeotokos,  and  the  sue  wcdu  bdoit  Okiist- 
mas.  Indulgences  are  not  iccogniaed;  an  intermediate  and 
purificatory  state  the  dead  is- held  but  not  systcmatiaed  ioto 
a  doctrine  of  purgatory.  The  Virgin  receives  homage,  but 
the  dogma  of  her  Immaculate  Conccptioo  Is  not  a^iitcd. 
While  ikons  of  tlie  saints  are  found  in  the  churches  then  is  m 
"  graven  image  "  i^iart  from  the  cnidfix.  There  is  plenty  «I 
singing  but  no  instrumental  music  Prayer  it  offered  staadiac 
towards  tlie  East;  at  Fcntecost,  kneeling.  The  cdebtaiioa 
of  the  Etichahst  u  an  elaborate  symbolical  lepresentation  ol 
the  Passion.  The  consecrated  bread  is  twokeo  ioto  the  wiae^ 
and  both  elements  ai«  given  together  in  a  spoon. 

The  ritual  generally  is  as  magnificent  as  In  the  West,  bat  of  m 
more  archuc  type,  {fac  the  liturgical  dress  see  VBsnium 
and  sul»idiaiy  articles.) 

Uonaslk  Lift. — MonaiUdsm  Is,  as  It  has  always  been,  aa 
important  feature  in  the  Eastern  Church.  An  Ortbodoi 
monastery  is  peihaps  the  nwst  perfect  extant  relic  of  the  4th 
century.  The  simple  idea  that  possesses  the  monks  is  that 
of  fleeing  the  world;  they  have  no  disiinctiona  of  orders,  and 
though  they  follow  the  rule  of  St  Basil  object  to  being  called 
Basiliana.  A  few  monasteries  (Mt  Sinai  and  some  on  Lebanon) 
follow  the  rule  of  St  Anthony.  K.  Lake  in  Early  Oajn  ef 
Uonasticism  m  Mount  Alios  (1909)  traces  the  development 
through  three  well-defined  stages  in  the  gth  and  10th  centuries — 
(a)  the  hermit  period,  (i)  the  loo^  organization  of  hermits  ia 
lauras,  (c)  the  stricter  rule  of  the  monastery,  with  definite 
buildings  and  fixed  rules  under  an  inaOiitsvt  or  abbot.  The 
monasteries  now  have  taken  over  the  name  lauras.  They  m 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metropoLtan;  a  few  of  the  mort 
important  deal  direct  wit  h  the  patriarch  and  ore  called  Statsraptgia. 
The  convent  on  Mt  Sinai  is  absolutely  independent.  Apart 
from  hermits  there  are  (i)  *<iiwi^«i»ol,  monks  who  poBBtM 
nothing,  live  and  eat  together,  and  have  definite  tasks  given 
them  by  their  superiors;  (1)  t&opttfjiaxol,  monks  who  live 
apart  from  each  other,  each  receiving  from  the  uooaslcry  fuel, 
vegetables,  cheese,  wine  and  a  little  money.  They  only  meet 
for  the  Divine  Oflke  and  on  great  feasts,  and  are  the  rnl  too 
ccssors  of  the  laura  system.  The  most  famotu  mooasteiicB 
are  those  on  Mount  Athos;  in  1903  there  were  twenty  lauras 
with  many  dependent  bouses  and  7533  iiumks  there,  mainly 
Russian  and  Greek.  The  monks  are,  for  the  most  part,  'g"™"* 
and  unlettered,  though  in  the  dark  days  of  Mahommcdon  persecu- 
tion it  was  in  the  monasteries  that  Greek  learning  and  the  Greek 
nationality  were  largely  preserved.  Since  priests  muU  be  married 
and  bishops  must  not,  only  monks  are  eligible  for  appointment 
to  bishoprics  in  the  Eastern  Church.   See  further,  UoKASnOBt. 

Tht  Branchet  of  tie  CMurck. — In  addition  to  the  ancieiit 
churches  which  have  separated  themselves  from  the  Ortbodos 
faith,  many  have  ceased  to  have  u  independent  existence 
owing  either  to  the  conquests  of  Islam  or  to  their  absoipttoo  by 
other  churches.  For  example,  the  church  of  Mount  Sinai  may 
be  regarded  as  all  that  survives  of  the  ancient  church  of  northcni 
Arabia;  the  autocepbalous  Slavonic  churches  of  Ipck  and 
Okhrida,  which  derived  their  ultimate  origin  from  the  missions  of 
Cyril  and  Methodius,  were  absorbed  in  the  patriarehaie  of 
Constaniin(4)le  in  1766  and  1767  req;iectively;  and  the  ChutA 
of  Georgia  has  been  part  of  the  Russian  Church  since  iSei-iSoa. 
At  the  present  day,  then,  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  consists 
of  twelve  mutually  independent  churches  (or  thirteen  if  w» 
reckon  the  Bulgarisn  Church),  using  their  own  language  in  divine 
service  (or  some  ancient  form  of  it,  as  in  Russia)  and  varying  not 
a  little  in  pcnnis  of  detail,  but  sunding  in  full  communion  with 
one  another,  and  united  as  equals  in  what  has  been  described  as 
,  one  great  ecclesiastical  federation.  Httwever,  iu  usins  Mick 
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tangumge  it  muit  be  remembned  ikat  we  are  not  dealirg  with 
bodies  whi>  h  were  origliiAlIy  Kptntad  from  one  another  and 
h»ve  now  entered  into  feltowsMp,  but  with  bodies  which  have 
gfmta  Dfttutally  from  a  single  origin  and  have  not  become 
111  I  my  >1 

A.  The  FoLH  Ancient  Patriauckates 
I.  71*  PatriarchaU  of  CoHstantino^e  or  Nm  Romt. — The  ancient 

Sttriarcbate  of  Constantinople  included  the  imperial _ dioce*c«  of 
ontut,  Asil',  Thrace  and  Eastern  lllyriciim — i.e.  speaking  roughly, 
the  greater  p  irt  u(  Asia  Minor.  Ejmpi.Mu  Turkey,  and  Greece,  witJi 
■  tniatl  por;:'>ii  of  Austria.  The  iii>{i<.ri.il  diocese  of  Pontus  wai 
pjvemed  by  (lie  esarch  of  Caciatea,  v.hi>  rulod  over  thirleen  mclio- 
pcditan*  with  more  than  loo  sulTr.tij.ins.  A:ij  was  governed  by  the 
exaicli  ot  Ephesus,  who  ruled  over  twelve  mclropoliians  with  more 
than  3JO  mtTragan  bishops.  In  Asia  Minor  the  church  mainiaini 
but  a  sinaU  lemnant  of  her  former  gri'.Knci.s;  in  Europe  !(  is  other- 
wise. The  old  outlines,  however,  are  cIT.k  uil  w  herever  ttie  Chriaii.in 
race*  have  emancipated  themselves  [mm  the  Turkish  rule,  anj 
the  natioiiil  churches  of  Greece,  Serbia  and  Rumania  have  re- 
orsaniied  ti.emielves  on  a  new  basis.  Where  the  Turkish  rule  ilill 
prcvailt  the  church  retains  her  old  organization,  but  greatly  im- 
paired. SliJI,  the  Oecumenical  Patriarch,  as  he  has  been  called  sinc« 
early  in  the  Cth  centuiy,  ii  the  moit  exatied  eccletiatUc  of  thg 
Eastern  churches,  and  his  influence  reaches  far  ootude  the  lands  uf 
the  palriaithaie.  His  jurisdiction  extendi  over  the  dominions  of 
the  Sultan  in  Turkey,  tosethcr  with  Asia  Minor  and  the  Turkish 
islaods  of  the  Aetfcan;  there  are  eighty-two  metropolitans  uniJcr 
hiro.  and  the  "  monastic  republic  "  of  Mount  AthoL  He  hu  great 
privileges  and  retponsibilities  as  the  recosnized  bcsd  of  tbe  Gitck 
conununity  in  Turkey,  and  enjoys  also  many  penoou  honour* 
whicJ)  have  survived  from  the  days  of  the  Eastern  empeion. 

The  ptttrvitch  under  the  old  Ottoman  system  had  nil  COOrt 
at  Phaoar,  ond  his  own  priiion.  with  a  large  civil  juHidlctlon  over, 
■nd  respooFibilit^  for,  the  Greek  community.  In  ecclesiastical 
aSain  be  acu  with  two  governing  bodies — (a)  a  pcrm.incnt  Holy 
Synod  ('Ii/a  ^i"oio%  ri|i  'OuX^ilaf  KuiroTiuTiK<vuirA\>uO,  consist- 
ing ot  twdve  mttrupohtans,  six  ot  whom  ate  re-eleclcd  every 
year  from  the  whole  number  of  mettopolitans,  arTangcd  in  thrui 
daMBI  according  to  a  fixed  cycle;  (fi)  the  Permanent  Nation.il 
UUed  Council  ^i^topiji  'SBrixif  Uixrif  ZvufiobXtot),  a  remark^iblt 
asKmbly.  which  la  at  once  the  source  of  great  (rawer  by  introducint 
a  Strang  lay  element  into  the  administration,  and  of  a  ceriaia 
amount  of  weakness  by  its  liabDity  to  sudden  changes  of  popular 
(edinc.  It  consi£.ts  of  four  metropolitans,  pierabeia  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  and  ei^ht  Uynwa,  AU  of  UKtc  are  duaeo  by  an  ctecior.J 
body,  conaistiag  of  all  tbe  ntetnbcr*  of  the  Holy  Synod  and  the 
NatMoal  Mbod  Cowxrll,  and  twenty-five  representatives  of  the 
pirMrw  of  CHoHbo^e.  The  election  of  the  patriarch  is  alsa 
to  a  canaidaiMaainnt.  popalar.  An  electoral  assemblv  is  formed 
(or  tba  purpose  consisting'  of  the  twelve  members  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  theeight  lay  member*  of  the  National  Mixed  Council,  twenty- 
eight  representatives  of  as  many  dioceses  (the  remaining  dioccsci 
bavitw  only  ihe  riRht  to  nominate  a  candidate  by  letter),  ten  rtprc- 
lentaSvcaol  the  parishci  i.f  ("oiritantinoplc,  ten  repre^-nt.ilivcs  nf 
an  peiaons  who  posses.-i  poMiieuI  rank,  ten  reprewnia lives  o[  (h» 
Chns^ai  trades  of  Coniitantiiiojilei  the  two  reprcsi-ntJiivts  of  tli* 
KCretariat  of  the  patriarchate,  and  such  melropofnans,  to  the 
number  of  ten  but  no  more,  as  happen  to  he  in  Consl.iniinoplc  at 
die tiioe for  some  canonical  reason  (■a«ji[a>iHoi»T«),  On  ihetfcalli 
or  depoatiaii  of  the  pairiurch,  the  Holy  Synod  and  the  Nation. J 
HindCouiitil  at  once  meet  and  elect  a  teniporary  sulislilule  l^r 
the  patriaith  (Towoi-Fifiijr^i]-  Forty  days  afitrwards  the  clcclor.J 
asKmbly  Wtt',  under  hii  presidency,  and  proceeds  to  make  a  list 
ottwwity  candidates  (at  ihe  present  day  they  must  be  metropolitans), 
who  may  be  proposed  either  by  the  meotbers  of  the  electoral  bs- 

scmUv  or  by  any  of  the  metroMlteH   --— ^—     <— - 

This  U*t  is  Bent  to  the  sultan.j«feljal 

strike  oot  five  name*.  From  OeflnMB   . 

MaemUr  cbooaea  three.  Tbeee  namea  are  then  tabinitted  to  Ihe 
derical  neaibeia  of  the  ueanUy.  ta  the  awmberB  of  the  Holy 
Synod  and  tbe  «ap*vJwuiSmi,  who  meet  in  church,  and,  after  the 
saual  service,  make  the  final  selection.  The  patriarch-elect  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Porte,  which  thereupon  grants  tbe  berat  or  diploma 
«f  invtatitnrc  and  several  customaiy  presents;  after  which  the  new 
irier  b  enthroned.  The  patriarch  has  the  asusunce  and  support 
•f  a  tarae  household,  a  survival  from  Byzantine  times.  Amongst 
them,  actually  or  potentially,  are  the  grand  steward  (jiim  eUtie^), 
who  serve*  him  as  deacon  in  the  liturjry  alid  presenl<i  candidates 
tot  ofdcra;  the  grand  viutor  Gilv«  g<u,k\aBu>,),  who  £u|j^ri:i;-iidi 
Ihe  monaateries;  the  sacristan  (tr.,i,>*,\ii;):  the  thaiircllor 
fjLijinj4*>at).  who  superintenda  eccle^ia-ndi-il  cauiieF;  the  deputy- 
vwtor  (4  row  ™*XWou),  who  visits  tlic  niinneni--i:  the  prutonolary 
f r^TMvrAfioi) ;  the  logotheic  (Xn-roflir'n).  a  most  important  lay 
sAccr,  who  repiwnts  thfc  patriarch  at  the  Porte  and  elsewhere 
eutsidct  tbe  ccnaer^beaier,  who  seems  to  be  also  a  kind  of  rapiam 
d  the  giMfd  (riiwT^M  or  .iuwt(»*m«i1  ;  the  referendary,-  (A.*.o.>- 
■  the  emviaiy  {tn^vrtpi^ttr) :  the  chief  syndic  fgp«Tt»i«a«), 
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wbo  is  a  jaoga  of  Iceser  cauaea;  tha  recorder  aad  so 

on,  down  to  tbe  dcaner*  of  the  hmps  (XaftrsU^oi),  the  attaadaat 
of  the  light*  {nfftatfixif^).  and  the  bearer  of  tha  imagea 
(fimnttyifiLm  )  and  of  the  holv  ointment  (^upaUr^). 

3.  The  FatriartioU  ef  AUxandna,  consisting  of  Egypt  and  it* 
dependencies,  was  at  one  time  the  most  powerful,  as  it'  was  the 
moat  ceotratiicd,  of  all,  and  the  patriarch  stiU  preserves  hi*  ancient 
title*  of  "  pope  "  and  "  father  of  fathers,  pastor  of  pastors,  arch- 
priest  of  aicnpriests,  thirteenth  apostle,  and  oecumenical  judge." 
But  the  secession  of  the  greater  part  of  his  church  to  Monophysiusm 
ICoFTic  ChukchI,  and  the  Uahommedan  conquest  of  ^»pt,  have 
lefc  him  but  the  shadow  of  his  former  grcatneM;  and  at  tM  present 
time  he  hai  only  tbe  bislwp  of  Ubya  under  him,  and  rolM  over 
some  ao,ooo  people  at  the  outside,  most  of  whom  an  aettlen  from 
daewheiie. 

3-  Tbe  PairiankaU  ^  AnHoek  has  undergone  mo*t  changes  ia 
extent  of  jurisdiction,  arising  from  the  traMfer  of  see*  to  Jerusalem, 
from  the  progiesa  of  the  schismatic  churches  of  the  East  and  from 
the  conquest*  of  the  Mahommedans.  At  the  height  of  hi*  power 
the  patriarch  of  Antiocb  ruled  over  13  metropolitans  and  iw 
suffragan  bishops.  In  the  Urtie  of  the  fiiat  crusade  153  still  survived; 
now  there  are  taeody  ^<^  14  of  which  are  metropolitan  sees.  The 
patriarch,  though  he  i*  "  father  of  father*  and  pastor  of  pasloc%" 
thus  retains  little  of  his  old  importance.  Hi*  jurisdiction  includes 
Cilicia,  Syria  (except  Palestine)  and  Mesopotamia.  Cypru*  baa 
been  independent  of  Antioch  since  the  council  of  Ephesus. 

4.  Tin  Polriarchile  0/  Jenualtm. — In  the  earlier  period  of  the 
church,  ecclesiastical  followed  dvll  divisions  so  cloeely  that  Jeru- 
salem, in  spite  of  the  sacred  associations  connected  with  it,  wa* 
ntctely  an  ordinary  bishopric  dependent  on  tbe  raetropotitan  of 
Caoana.  Ambitloa*  pielaies  had  from  time  to  time  endeavoured 
to  advaocn  the  pietensions  of  their  see,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
COUrKil  of  Chalecdon,  in  451,  that  Jerusalem  was  made  a  natrianhaie 


arith  Jurisdiction  over  Palcsiine.  From  this  time  on  to  tbe  inroad  of 

Saracens  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  wa*  MgMy 
It  ruled  over  three  metropolitans  with  eighty  sunagana  The 


the! 


prosperoua. 


modem  patriarch  ha*  under  his  iurisdiction  S  aiehbishops  and  S 
bishop*.  The  chief  importance  of  the  patriarOiate  is  ilerived  fnm 
tbe  positioo  of  Jennalem  aa  a  place  of  pilgrimage^ 

B.  The  Niks  Naiiomu.  CuvacHSS 
G.  Fintay,  in  his  Bislory  ef  Grmct,  has  shown  that  there  has  been 
always  a  very  close  relation  between  the  church  and  national  life. 
Christianity  from  the  first  connected  itself  with  the  social  organisa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  therefore  in  every  province  assumed  the 
language  and  Ike  usages  of  the  locality.  In  this  way  it  was  able  Co 
command  at  once  individual  attachment  attd  univcml  power- 
Thl*  feeling  died  down  to  some  extent  when  Constantinc  made  use 
of  tbe  church  to  consolidate  his  eaipirb  But  it  levived  ander  tha 
persecution  of  the  Arian  emperors.  The  •truggic  a^iaat  Aiianisa 
was  not  merely  a  strugjje  for  otthodoay.  Atnanasiua  vaa  really 


at  the  head  of  a  aationaT  Greek  party  tasiiting  the  doauaatloa  of  a 
Latin-speaking  courL  Ffsm  tbie  tuna  onwarda  Greek  patitodm 
and  Graek  ortKodoxy  have  been  almoat  convertible  terms,  and  thia 
led  naturally  to  revolt*  against  Creek  supremacy  In  the  days  of 
Justinian  and  other  emperors.  Dean  Stanley  was  probaUy  correct 
when  he  dew;ribed  the  heretical  churcbe*  <A  the  East  a*  the  ancient 
national  church e*  of  Egypt,*Syria,  and  Armenia  In  icvolt  aninst 
supposed  innovations  In  the  earlier  faith  imposed  00  them  by  Gredi 
supremacy.  In  tb*  East,  a*  in  Scotland,  the  hiatoiy  of  the  church 
is  the  key  to  the  history  of  tbe  nation,  and  in  the  freedom  of  the 
cburch  toe  Greek  saw  the  freedom  and  supremacy  of  hia  race.  For 
this  very  reason  Orthodcn  Eastern  Christians  of  alien  race  felt 
cotnpeils]  to  resist  Greek  domination  by  means  of  independent 
ecclesiastical  oreanisatuo.  and  the  structure  of  the  church  rather 
favoured  than  interfered  with  the  coexistence  of  separate  national 
churches  prof e«iag  the  Mme  faith.  Another  drcumstance  favoured 
the  creation  of  separate  oatiooBl  churches.  While  the  Greek  emfrin 
lasted  tbe  emperors  had  a  right  of  investiture  on  the  dec  don  of  a 
new  patriarch,  and  this  right  was  retained  by  tbe  Turkish  sultans 
after  the  conqueat  of  Constantinople.  The  Russian  people,  for 
example,  cotdd  not  contemplate  with  aUmnesa  as  tbe  hesd  of  their 
chupch  a  bishooappolmed  by  the  beraditatvcnen^  of  their  country, 
in  this  way  the  jcaleusiee  of  nwe  and  um  Mcoiiiiei  of  aatioM 
have  prodiiced  variotia  natienal  dmrchcs  wblcb  are  iadcpewleat  or 
autoccpholou*  andyet  are  one  in  doctrine. 

I.  The  ancient  Cinrth    Cypnu  (sec  Cvpava,  Ckokcb  or). 

a.  The  Ck)irch  <^  Uotau  Sinai,  consistiog  ef  little  more  thaa  tha 
famous  monastery  of  St  Catherine,  untler  aa  a-shUshop  who  lra> 
ouendy  resklea  in  Egypt.  It  baa  however,  a  few  branch  hiwBsa 
CMTdvia)  in  Tuiiccy  and  Greece.  Tbe  archbidiop  Is  chooen,  fnm 
a  list  of  candidate*  submitted  by  the  monks  of  St  Catherine,  by  the 
patriarch  of  Jcnisdcm  and  hi*  Synod ;  and  the  patriarch  consecratee 
him. 

3.  Thi  BdltHtc  Citirdk— The  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Modern  Greece  is  the  result  of  the  peculiar  podtion  of  the  patriarch 
of  Cooatantioople.  The  war  of  liberation  was  sympathixed  in,  not 
merriy  by  the  mhabiunt*  of  Greece,  but  by  all  the  Greek-apeakiBf 
Christiana  in  the  East.  But  tbe  patriarch  was  in  the  haad*  of  tha 
Tuifcs;  be  bad  been  appointed  by  tbe  sullen,  aad  ha  wa*  oomprikB 
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teute  Tnrkish  authorities  to  ban  ihe  movement  (or  frceitoTTi. 
JSmlMf  Gn-cks  achii-vcd  independence  they  rct<i>o.l  w  Ih.-  subu  <  i 
•cSfeMically  to  a  pjtri^rch  who  was  nomiridic<<  by  the  ^iiliin 
{June  9,  tS2S) ;  ami,  tn  iidil  to  their  cliflicullies.  liicro  ncre  in  (iu: 
country  l*mrnl>-t«o  liishojta  wlio  hjil  been  tonwcr.ntil  by  ih.' 
patriarth,  tut-h'e  bislinps  who  hail  bct-n  ciinjctr.iicd  irre^'ii'i'ly 
during  (he  war,  and  ^iboal  iwi^nty  bishot>s  who  luiil  been  dcprnLii 
of  [hrir  s«.i  duriiii;  ihc  iroublfs — i.e.  filly-three  bishops  claimed  m 
Im!  [jiuvidid  lur.  I  n  ihesi.-  circumitances  the  government  and  (jcopk- 
rusolveU  th^t  ihcic  should  be  ten  diocesan  Disho pa  and  fofty  ud- 
ditioiw)  provisional  sees.  They  also  molved  that  the  church  ibould 
be  fovemod  after  the  fashion  ol  the  Ruuian  Church  by  a  ajrDod; 
aatTthey  decreed  that  the  kitig  of  Greece  Wu  to  be  bnd  of  the 
church.  All  these  ideas  were  carried  out  with  some  modifications, 
and  gradually.  The  patriarch  d  Cotutaminopte  in  iSw  acknow- 
tedgt^  the  independeoce  of  the  church,  which  gradually  grew  lo 
be  more  independent  of  the  Mate.  By  the  Grecii  constitution  of 
l6lji/38th  November  1864  "  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Greece  remains 
iadiisolubty  united,  as  regards  dogmas,  to  the  gieat  Church  of 
ConManiioople,  and  to  every  other  church  prolesiinK  the  same 
doctrine*,  and,  like  these  chuicbe*,  il*  nreKrves  in  thdr  integrity 
tbe  apoilotical  constitutions  and  thoee  of  the  eoundlt  of  the  Church, 
togetner  with  the  holy  traditions;  it  b  aimti^cJun,  it  exercises 
its  sovereign  rights  inae|Kndentlv  of  every  other  church,  and  ii  h 
governed  by  a  synod  of  bishops.' 

4.  The  Semun  OiwrrA.— After  the  suppression  if  the  Church  of 
Ipek  in  1766  ServU  boramc  en le-iaslii .illv  subjcti  lo  Conslar.li- 
nople;  but  in  iM.io  the  sulun  pftmitiL-d  ili';  Vtbs  ui  olini  a  patriarch 
(as  a  mailer  'if  fjcl  In;  i-  m.T'ly  l^tvlf'l  nu t rop-iliu n K  tiihjcrt  lo 
the  contirmation  of  the  palriar  li  -it  C>ii.(.iruiiii>[ilc,  l  ;jlu  \-.\r; 
Ulet  the  scat  of  Lttltiiaslical  t  pHTnniL-[it  was  lived  at  ii.  I^i.i:!.  ; 
and  when  Ser\'ia  gained  its  indi'i" mJcni  f;  ila  chureh  liLi  Jiut  auio- 
cephaloua. 

5.  Tke  Rumanuin  Church. — The  f  ill  rjf  ih"  rhurch  of  Okhrida  in 
1767  had  made  Moldavia  and  Wallaehia  ccclct^asticallv  subject  to 
&wtaMlngete.  On  Ibe  uoioii  of  the  two  prindpalitiei  under 
Alwwdw  Cnin  (December  iSa)  tbc  Church  wu  dedarcd  auto- 
oq^Uom  under  a  metropolitan  at  BuchweK;  and  the  tact  was 
Rcngnized  by  the  patriarchs,  is  it  was  in  the  c»m  of  Servta,  after  the 
tKatypf  Berlin  had  guaranteed  their' independence. 

I  6.  The  Church  of  Uonujupo  has  from  Mtly  times  been  inde- 
pendent under  its  biriiops,  who  from  i$t6  to  1851  were  also  Ihc 
tloiponl  ruleim.  under  tbc  title  of  Vladikas,  or  prince-bishops. 

7.  The  Ortkadox  Chtuek  in  AuUHa-Hunfary,  which,  however, 
ptulyconaisti  of  four  independent  sections:  the  Servians  of  llung.iry 
Md  Croatia,  under  the  patiiarch  of  Karlowiu:  the  Rumani.iTis 
of  Transylvania,  under  the  archbishop  of  licrmannsiadt;  ih<t 
Rutheniani  of  Bukovina,  under  (he  meiropolitan  of  Ciemowiii; 
and  the  Serb*  of  Bosnia- Herzogovina,  where  there  are  four  sees,  lhaC 
of  Sarajevo  holding  the  primacy. 

8.  The  Ruiiian  Church  dates  from  993,  when  Prince  Vladimir  and 
hia  people  accepted  Christianity.  Thi;  m'.-uiijvjliian,  who  was 
subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constanlinople,  ri.-i.iiJol  at  Kiev  on  ihn 
Dnieper.  During  the  Tatar  invawm  the  metropolis  was  destroyed, 
and  VUtdimir  be^me  the  ecclesiastical  capital.  In  1330  the  metro* 
polttans  fixed  their  seat  at  Mo^ow.  In  158a  Jeremiah,  patriarch 
of  Conatantinople,  raised  Job,  46th  metropolitan,  to  the  patriarchal 
dltpicr}  ud  uw  act  was  afterward*  caaunwd  a  general  council 
OitlwISBil.  IktUawiytlwRniiianCliiHchbecameautocephalous, 
■Dd  Its  pattiardi  had  uamwg  fwwer.  In  1700  Peter  the  Great 
hwlnili  llin  llw  liiiii  of  *  new  patriarch)  and  in  1731  he  established 

Holy  Gowning  Synod  to  Hpnly  the  place  of  the  patriarch, 
Tbk  boily  now  fovemi  the  Rnttiui  Church,  and  consists  ol  a 
ntocurator  reprcaentins  the  em(iMnr.  the  metropolitans  of  Kiev, 
Moscow  and  St  Petersbuiv,  the  cnrch  of  Georgia  and  five  or  hix 
Other  bishops  appointed  by  tUe  emperor.  There  are  alto^eili.r 
•ome  90  bishops  and  about  40  auxiliary  bishops  called  vic^tr?.  Thert 
are  4&I  monasteries  for  men  and  249  convents  of  nuns.  The  Churcli 
of  Georgia,  which  has  axistcd  from  a  very  early  period,  and  v.,n 
dependent  first  on  the  patriarch  of  .Aniioch  and  ihen  on  th« 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  hi^  since  inoj  ticrn  incorporated  in 
the  Russian  Church.  Its  head,  the  archbishop  ul  TiHi.',  bcat!^  iht 
title  of  exarch  of  Geoma,  and  has  under  him  four  suffragans. 
A  petition  was  presented  to  the  ompewr  bf  tb»  GcorgiaaB  in  iqof 
asking  for  (he  rrUoration  of  tbdr  dmfa  Ud  tbeif  bngtMgCt  Ml 
nothing  came  of  it. 

9.  The  Su/farsdM  Ckurek,  unleaa  bideed  it  be  tJiwed  «4th  the 
separated  churches.  It  difien  fpom  the  national  churches  already 
mentioned  in  that  it  had  its  origin  in  a  revolt  d  Turkish  subject* 
Mia«  tha  patriarcfcal  aniwrity.  'From  the  auttcM  timca  the 
MluiMB  bad  ampM  an  aoomaloui  pontion  on  the  bortlen  of 
BaiefBud  Watteni  Christendom,  but  tfimr  had  ddmatdy  becoma 
aatjtet  Im  CoaMantiBBpIt  Tbc  revival  of  Bulgarian  national  feelini 
near  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  led  to  a  movement  for  religious 
Independence,  the  Icnden  of  which  were  the  archimaitdiite  Ncophit 
Bcnveli  and  the  Ushop  Ilarion  Mtkhailovsln.  The  Portcespoused 
the  cause  of  the  Bulzanana,  partly  to  pacify  tham,  bat  itill  more 
to  atreiutlicn  its  bold  on  all  the  Lhrismin*  M  Taikef  by  ifmetisyg 
their  dinenneea.  Ultimately,  on  >tth  Ffebrtmry  itjo,  the  MiRaa 
hnnad  a  finnan  conatitutuig  a  new  chitidi,  indwding  all  Bulffuiana 


who  desited  to  join  it  within  the  vilayet  of  the  Danube  (sA  the 
sut»equently-lormed  principality  of  Bulgaria),  and  those  of  Adrian- 
opie,  Salomca,  Kossovo  and  Monastir  (■.(.  [art  of  Macedonia, 
E^asten)  Rumdia  and  a  tract  farther  •outti).  The  membcn  of  thia 
Church  were  to  constitute  a  atiM  or  commtiaity,  enioyiiig  cqnal 
rights  with  the  Greeks  and  Arntenian*;  and  its  bead,  tne  Bidcarian 
exarch,  was  lo  reside  at  Constantinople.  Naturally,  this  was  re- 
sented by  the  patriarch  Anthimus,  who  stigmatized  the  racial  baM 
ol  the  Bulgarian  Church  as  the  heresy  of  Pnyletism.  A  local  ajmod 
at  Constantinople,  in  August  1873,,  proDouoccd  it  •dusmatical; 
Anttoch.  Alexaixlria  and  Greece  followed  suit ;  Jennakin  pto- 
noiuicccl  a  modified  condemnatlcm;  and  the  Servian  and  Rtunanian 
churchei  avoided  any  definite  exprasion  of  opiidoD.  Rusiia  mm 
more  favourable.  It  never  actually  acknowledged  the  Bulgarian 
Church,  and  Bulgarian  prelate*  may  not  officiate  pufaUdy  in  Rnaaian 
church<^:  on  the  other  und,  the  Holy  Synod  of  Moscow  refused  U> 
recogniic  the  patina rch's  condemnation,  and  Rumian  eccltwaatin 
have  secretly  supplied  the  Bulgarians  with  the  holy  oiL  Almve  aU, 
when  Prince  Boris,  the  heir-apparent  of  the  mrwdpality,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Bulgarian  Church  on  14th  Tebnwty  1896,  the 
emperor  of  Russia  was  his  godfather.  The  position  is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  many;  Bulgarians,  both  within  and  without 
the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  still  remain  subject  to  the  patriaich. 
Nevertheless,  the  Bu^rian  Church  has  made  great  headway  both 
in  Bulgaria  itself  and  tn  Macedonia.  The  cudous  thing  is  that  the 
Rusuan  Church  is  in  communion  with  both  sides.  The  patriaick 
of  Conttantino[de  dares  not  excommunicate  Russia,  but  the  chief  of 
it*  many  grievance*  a^inst  that  county  is  its  patronage  of  the 
Bulgarian  exarchate.  The  Bulgarians  of^  course  say  they  arc  not 
•chismatica,  but  a  national  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  uaing 
their  sacred  right  to  manap  their  own  aflairs  in  their  own  wav. 
They  have  never  excommunicated  the  Patriarch isti.  On  the  whole 
it  seems  likely  that  the  patriarch  will  ultimately  have  to  yidd,  in 
*(Hte  ol  the  strong  Greek  feeling  against  the  Bulgats.' 

FrtitntFosiliom^lJuOrlModoxClnirek.—Ah^oagb  dwdsuof 
weaknesa  which  have  cfaaracterfzed  tbc  past  are  itjil  pnaeM, 
tbere  are  some  tndicatloni  of  improTcment.  The  cncydkal  m. 
unity  of  Pope  Leo  XIU.  (1895)  called  forth  a  reply  Iron  the 
patiiaidl  Anthimus  V.  of  Conataatini^  and  his  S)niod,  wiatk 
was  emineittly  leaned,  digiufied  and  diaritable.*  The  tliei^ 

l^fl  M-linwl  nt  th*  p«f  >i»wli«f  f ,  ■#  H.lira,  U  Tw.t  nnAttlin^^^t^^ 

anl  the  univenity  of  Athens  has  a  good  nooid.  WUlst  ihn 
parodusl  dergy  are  still  as  unlearned  as  ever,  there  are  not  a 
few  amongst  the  higher  dergy  who  aie  distinguished  for  their 
learning  be>'ond  the  limits  of  their  own  oommunin:  for  ex- 
ample, the  meti^Militan  Ph.  Biyennios^  who  diicovcted  and 
edited  the  DidaM;  the  archUlbop  N.  Kalogens,  who  difr> 
covered  and  edited  the  second  part  of  the  commeatary  of 
Euthymius  Zigabentis  (d.  e.  1116)  on  Ihe  New  Testamntt;  the 
archimandrite  D.  I^las,  author  of  a  valuable  woA.  on  ChriiUaiL 
archaeology  {Athens,  1SS3);  and  the  logotbele  S.  AnstaitU, 
who  edited  a  valuable  collection  of  83  newly  discovered 
homilies  of  the  patriarch  Photius.  This  was  pubHihed  in  1900 
at  the  Phanar  press,  erected  as  a  memorial  to  Theodore  of  Tanus, 
archbishop  of  Onterbury,  by  Greek  and  English  churdtnea, 
which  was  set  up  by  the  patriarch  Constantinc  V.  in  1899-  An 
authorized  vcrdoo  of  the  Scriptures  in  ancient  Greek  is  also  one 
of  the  wotlu  undertaken  by  this  ittstitution.  On  the  other  band, 
the  attempt  made  in  1901  by  the  Holy  Synod  at  Athens,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Queen  Olga  of  Greece  (a  Rtiaaiaa  priaco^, 
to  circulate  a  modem  Greek  version  of  the  Gospels  was  resented 
as^  symptom  of  a  Pan-SUviit  conspiracy,  and  led  to  an  ebuUitioa 
of  popular  feeling  wliich  could  only  be  pacified  by  the  witbdnwsl 
ol  the  obnoziouB  version  and  the  abdication  of  the  mctropobtaa 
of  Athens.  The  patiiarch  fHonstantine  V.  was  deposed  on  the 
lath  of  April  1901,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  aSth  of  May  by 
Joachim  III.  (and  V.),  who  had  previously  occut^  the  patri- 
archal tlvone  from  1878  to  1884,  when  he  was  deposed  throoik 
the  ill-will  of  the  Porte  and  banished  to  Mount  Atboa.  Hs 
re-election  had  therefore  no  little  importance.  His  progressive 
sympathies,  illustrated  by  his  proposals  to  reform  the  monasteria 
and  the  calendar,  to  modify  the  four  long  fasts  and  to  treat 
for  unioii  (especially  with  the  Old  Calhdics),  were  not  very  well 
received,  and  in  1905  an  attempt  was  \nade  to  depose  him. 
The  sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid,  to  whom  the  diSerent  parties  appealed, 

*H.  Brailsford  in  SSaceicnia  (London,  1906)  brings  a  crushlai 
indictment  against  the  Pa triarc hist  party. 

*  For  a  dioerent  opinion  see  A.  Fortescue,  Tht  OrCkedex  EaMm 
Ckurck,  435  sqq. 
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lectttnd  than  on  chuity  uid  coBcordl  The-  patrintb't  grat 
rival  wu  Joachim  oi  E^hesui.  Undoubtedly  the  qnestioti  of 
the  most  pmsing  ImpoctJuica  with  xtgud  to  the  futun  of 
EuUm  ChnitMidom  »  the  ralatioa  betmen  Runia  and  Coq- 
ttuttiiKvle.  Tb»  OBCttiMokal  Patriatcb  it,  «f  coum,  offidally 
the  mperior;  but  the  Uuidan  Cfattrch  ii  nninericalljr  by  fai  the 
freatest,  and  the  tendency  to  regard  Ruasla  t>  the  bead,  not  only 
«(  the  9av  ncca,  hut  of  all  orthodox  natioot,  hievitaUy  reacts 
upon  the  church  in  the  form  of  what  has  been  called  pan-Ortho- 
doxy. TheRnadan  Church  is  the  only  onewhichisln  a  pontion 
to  diqilay  any  miMooary  activity.  It  has  been  k  powerful 
factor  in  the  developmaat  of  several  of  the  churches  already 
^token  of,  opeciaQy  tboae  of  Servia  and  Uontenegro,  which  are 
usually  very  much  subject  to  Ruuian  hifluences  ('EWvi^pom  or 
IWffA^tAoi).  It  ha«  taken  great  Interest  in  non-orthodox 
dtnrcbcs,  such  as  those  of  Assyria,  Abyssinia  and  £syp^ 
Abon  afl,  it  has  shown  an  increasing  tendenCT  to  btenwoe 
in  the  aSairt  of  the  three  lesser  patriarchates. 

In  America  the  RuasUn  archbisbop,  who  resides  in  New  York, 
has  (oQ  behalf  of  the  .IMy  Synod)  the  ovenight  of  some  iji 
churches  and  chapds  in  the  United  States,  Alaska 
and  Caoada.  He  is  assisted  by  two  bishops,  one  for 
Alaska  residing  at  Sitka,  one  for  Orthodox  Syrians 
residing  in  Brook^n.  Ihete  are  75  priesu  and 
46,000  registered  parisUoneis.  The  English  language  is  in- 
creasingly used  in  the  services.  The  increase  of  Orthodox 
oommuniUes  has  been  rcry  marked  since  1888  owing  to  the 
immigration  of  Auttrian  Slavonians.  Those  of  Greek  nationality 
hnncharcheain  New  Odem,ChiagD,NewYoifc,  Boston,  Lowell 
(Mosaaehusetls)  and  other  pUcea.  If,  as  seemed  likely  Id  1910, 
in  addition  to  the  Russian  and  Syrian  Ushops,  Greek  and  Sen4an 
ones  were  appointed,  an  independent  synod  couklbefarmed,aad 
the  bishops  could  elect  their  own  metropoUtaii.  The  total 
number  of "  Orthodox  "  Christians  in  North  America  is  estimated 
at  300,00a  Many  of  ihem  were  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Uoiats, 
who,  after  emigrating,  have  shown  a  tendency  to  separate 
from  Rome  and  return  to  the  Eastern  Confession.  One  reason 
for  this  tendency  is  the  attempt  of  the  Roman  Church  to  deprive 
the  Uniats  in  America  of  their  married  priests. 

The  Catholic  reaction  represented  by  the  Oxford  movement 
in  the  Church  of  England  early  raised  the  question  of  a  possible 
union  between  the  Anglican  and  Eastern  Orthodox 
I  tt  Churches.  Into  the  history  of  the  efforu  to  promote 
this  end,  which  have  never  bad  any  official  sanction  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  it  is  imposuble  to  enter 
The  obstacles  woukl  seem,  indeed,  to  be  insurmountable. 
From  the  point  of  vfew  of  Orthodoxy  the  English  Church  b 
scUsmatical,  since  it  has  seceded  from  the  Roman  patriatchate 
of  the  West,  and  doubly  heretical,  since  it  retains  the  obnoxious 
FUioqm  clause  in  the  creed  while  rejecting  many  of  the  doctrines 
and  practices  Iwld  in  common  l>y  Rome  and  the  EaU; 
the  Orthodox  Church  had  never  admitted  the  validity  of  Anglican 
orders,  wbSe  not  denying  It.  Union  would  clearly  only  be 
poaattile  in  the  improbable  event  of  the  English  Church  surrender- 
ing most  of  the  chsncteristic  gains  of  the  Reformation  in  order 
to  ally  herself  with  a  body,  the  traditions  of  which  are  almost 
whoUy  alien  to  her  own.  At  the  same  time,  e^wdally  as  sgainst 
the  universal  claims  of  the  papacy,  the  two  churches  have  many 
interests  and  principles  in  common,  and  efforts  to  find  a  wuims 
Vivendi  have  not  been  wanting  on  either  side.  The  question  of 
union  was,  for  instance,  more  than  once  discussed  at  the  un- 
ofikial  conferences  connected  with  the  Old  Catholic  movement 
(see  Ou>  Cathoucs).  These  and  other  discwtiens  conld  have 
no  definite  result,  tmt  they  led  to  an  increase  of  good  feeling 
and  of  personal  intercourse.  Thus,  on  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas  11.  of  Rusth  in  1895,  Or  Cre^ttm,  bishop  of 
Peterborough,  as  representative  of  the  Engh'sh  Church,  was 
treated  with  peculiar  distinction,  and  the  compliment  of  his  visit 
was  returned  by  the  presence  of  a  high  dignitary  of  the  Russian 
Church  at  the  service  at  St  Paul's  in  London  on  the  occaaton  of 
Queen  Victoria^  "  diamond  "  JubSec  in  1897.  In  tSgo  there 
was  further  an  interchange  of  courtesies  between  the  archbishop 


hen. 


of  C^ntcfbtny  and  ronwanttne  V.,  patriarch  of  CdnstantiMiie, 
To  pmoMla  tho  "  bnlhcdy  feeling  between  the  amobm  of  tha 
two  chndiet,"  for  whM  the  pattktiA  apmmd  a  dtriie,  a 
committee  was  tofuel  nte  the  pnUma  of  tfan  A^icaa 
bishop  of  Gibcaltar. 
On  tUa  VMdoB  of  reoBfaa  aaa  A.  FcmKW,  .n«  fMWte 

AoTBOtima.— Tbr  Oe  o»yrw  of  the  Esstera  

«sdy  oontraveniH  se»ttao  auuraritic*  dted  in  the  artieli 
HuTOav.   F«  the  AfiMM  caacowmy,  J.  G.  VMA, 


■S67)i  C.  Ad«ms,>WsfM^  (EdbSbn^TUg^:  W.  NOnlebM 
Papatum  «W  ByKuu  (Beriin,  ioo3)r  aUo  PTSdiaraiSlte^^fll* 
&ei4*  tf  Oruttrntom.  The  following  ate  devoted  BpecWIy  to  the 

history  and  condition  of  the  Eastern  Church;  M.  le  Qnieo.  Oritmt 
Chriitianus  (Paris,  1740);    J.  S.  Aucmanl,  Bibliolhua  Orienlalis 


(Rome,  1719-1728):  A.  P.  Stanlr-y's  Eailtm  Chunk  (1B61);  j.  M. 
Ncale.  T/u  ]laty  Eajttrn  Ckurdi  (flewral  Inboduttian,  3  vol*.  I 
Palriitrchiile  of  AUxandria,  2  vols.;   and,  published  jBosthnmowly 


in  [H73,  I'alriarchaU  ef  Xnfiodk).  For  licurKy.  see  ijfiiiS. 
Cfdrx  LiiurgUus  Etd.  Univ.  in  tpUomtn  rMocftu  (4  ml,.  |8^- 
li.SSl:  Ijy)  Allatius,  De  lihrii  tl  rebus  Etdes.  Gnuearm  iitstrit- 
Hena;  F.  E.  BriRKiman,  Eastern  LtturgUs  (Oxiord,  1696).  Foe 
h)-mnolo)!:y  bt^  Uaniel.  Thrsaurut  Hymnebrieiu  (4  vol*.):  Neale'i 
tniiil.iiions  of  Easicrn  Hymns;  B.  Pick,  llymnt  and  Poetry  of  iMt 
El:^:crn  Chunk  (New  York,  1908). 

S>e  alv)  J.  P,irKii(r.  L'&giist  Byiaatine  dt  527  d  84?  (Parii, 
1905I;  I.  SiliiiTii.iKl,  Vrrfaifuif  u.  tfgciuiartirer  Bt$tand  sdmllickeT 
Ktrtkcn  i!fi  i'riinli  3n<\  cil.,  Ki-'Ec-iishuri;.  1904):     W.  F. 

Aili  iirv,  1  hf  Creek  ami  Eastern  Churthts  ( hjlinbutgh,  190^; ;  Adrian 
Fill U'rf  110,  Thf  (Jrlkoiii^i  l-jtiltrn  Clitirih  (London,  1907).  willi  a  full 
bibll'>;jr,i];>h>  :  I".  Cr.  (.  nlo,  Mvthfr  0/  All  Chunked  (L-mdon,  rt)"*); 
ar d  ^l,  Tani.iMii,  L't.;:hie  Crar^iennr,  d^t  orifiHts  justju'd  nn  Jcurs. 
All  inlctosllii^  eitiiii.ne  of  the  OiIIi'kIi";  t  iiur  Ii  is  lii"""  l'>' 
A.  Ilanuck  ill  UViu/  I,  Ckrislianity/  I".  ■  ■ '  '  ■  of  ilu- 1,11. ,k 
durch  ste  Mary  Hjniilion,  (J'fft  i'aij; '  ,.      u/i  [ly loj. 

ORTROGimr  (fnmi  Gr.  ifOln,  correct,  right  or  straight, 
and  ypi^iw,  to  write),  ^wiling  uduch  b  correa  according  to 
accepted  use.  Tim  wmd  b  also  applied,  in  architeaurct  to  the 
geometrical  devallon  of  a  buihUng  or  of  any  part  of  one  in 
which  all  the  details  are  shown  in  concct  relative  proportion  and 
drawn  to  scale.  When  the  reprcMnlation  is  taken  throu]^  a 
buiMing  It  is  known  as  a  secUon,  and  when  portions  of  the 
structure  only  are  drawn  to  a  large  scale  they  are  called  details. 

ORTHOHVT,  the  sdenti&c  name  given  in  iSao,  by  C.  J. 
Tcmminck,  to  a  little  bird,  which,  from  the  stralghtneas  of  iu 
claw*— a  cltsiacter  somewhat  exaggerated  by  him— hs  large 
feet  and  spiny  tail,  he  jndged  to  be  generically  distinct  from 
any  other  form.  The  typical  spedea,  0.  s^inicamla,  is  from  south- 
eastern Australia,  where  it  it  very  local  in  iu  distribution, 
and  strictly  tetrestrial  in  Its  habits.  It  is  rather  larger  than  a 
skylark,  coloored  above  not  unlike  a  bcdge-^ianow.  The 
winp  are,  liewever,  barred  with  white,  and  the  chm,  throat 
and  breast  are  in  the  male  pure  white,  but  of  a  bright  reddish- 
orange  hi  the  female.  The  remiges  are  very  short,  rounded  and 
mudi  incurved,  showing  a  bird  of  weak  fli^t.  The  rcctrices  are 
very  broad,  the  shafts  stiff,  and  towards  the  tip  divested  of 
barba.  0.  t^atdimfi  from  Queensland  is  of  much  peaier  sise 
than  the  type,  and  with  a  )et-b)ack  plumage,  the  throat  being 
white  in  the  male  and  orange- rufous  ia  the  female. 

Ortbonys  is  a  semi-leiTcstrial  turd  of  weak  flight,  building  a 
domed  nest  on  or  near  the  ground.  Insects  and  larvae  are  its 
chief  food,  and  the  males  are  described  as  performing  dancing 
antics  like  those  of  the  lyre-bird  (7  ?.).  Ortbonyx  belongs  to  the 
Oscines  division  of  the  Passera  and  is  [Jaced  ia  the  family 
Tim^iidat.  (A.  H.) 

ORinOFTBRA  (Gr.  iiMt.  strai^t,  and  mpbr,  a  wing),  a 
term  used  in  xotdoglcal  dassilicalion  for  a  targe  and  imponaol 
order  of  the  claw  Htxapoda.  The  cockroaches,  grasshoppers, 
crickets  and  other  insects  that  are  faiduded  in  this  order  were 
first  placed  by  C.  ISwt  (173$)  among  the  Cokoptcra  (beetles), 
and  were  later  removed  by  him  to  the  Hemipten  (hup,  ftc). 
J.  C.  Fabridus  (1775)  was  the  first  10  recognise  the  uanaturalncss 
of  these  arrangements,  and  founded  tor  (be  Tccqitioa  of  the  group 
an  order  Vloaala.  In  1806  C.  de  Gcct  applied  to  these  iaaacta 
the  name  Dermapteia  (Mffia,  a  dJa,  and  wrtptv);  and  A.  C. 
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ORTHOPTERA 


Olivier  subteqiuntlr  used  for  tke  UMmblage  tbe  nune  Orthop- 
ten,  whkh  b  now  much  better  known  tbia  the  eailier  temu. 
W.  Kirby  (iSij)  founded  an  ordrr  Dennapteta  farthecun^t, 
wlikh  bad  formed  part  of  de  Oeer^  Dcmaptaia,  aooeptfais 
Olivier'*  term  Oitlwpten  for  the  icat  tbe  aMemblage,  and  as 
modem  research  baa  ihown  that  the  earwigs  undoubtedly  doerve 
original  lepantloD  from  the  cockroacbca,  gna^oppen,  crickcta, 
Ik.,  this  tei-miaology  will  prabaUy  become  csubliataed.  W.  £. 
ErichiOD  and  other  writcn  added  to  the  OrAoptcia  a  nunber  of 
hnUKet  whkh  linnC  bad  indttded  In  Ua  order  Neuroptera. 
Tbeie  familifi  are  deacribed  and  tbdr  affinities  discuued  in  tbe 
artidca  Neoropteka  and  Hezapooa  (n->-)-  In  the  pretent 
artide  a  abort  account  of  tbe  cbaracten  of  the  I>crm^>tera  and 
Ortboptera  b  slven,  while  for  detaib  the  reader  b  referred  to 
q>edal  artidet  on  tbe  more  bteresting  families  or  groupa. 

The  Dermaptcra  and  the  Orthopteia  agree  ih  having  well- 
devdoped  mandibles,  so  that  the  jaws  are  adapted  for  biting ; 
in  tbe  incomplete  fusion  of  the  second  maxillae  (which  form  the 
labfann)  so  that  tbe  parti  of  a  tyfrical  maiilla  can  be  casity  made 
out  (tee  tbe  desct^ition  and  figures  of  tbe  cocknacb's  jaws 
under  Hxzapoda)  ;  in  tbe  presence  of  a  large  number  of  excretory 
(Malplghian)  tubes;  in  the  firm  texture  of  the  foiewings;  in  the 
presence  of  appendages  (cerci)  on  the  tenth  abdominal  8et<D^t; 
and  in  the  absence  ^  a  metamorpbosb,  the  young  insect  after 
doady  reaembling  tbe  pareaL 

Orjer  DerwtapUn. 

In  addition  to  the  ehancters  jnit  enumerated,  the  Demaptera 
are  dittingtiiahed  by  the  pretence  of  imall  but  distinct  maxillulae- 
(fif.  a.  Me  HaxAPODA,  APTsaA)  in  sMocistion  ^tb  the  tongue 
(hypoptiarynK);  by  the  (orewtngt  when  present  being  m(idi6ed  into 
short  qmdianjnitar  elytra  without  nervuntion,  the  comples  bind- 
wie^  (fig.  i)  Deing  folded  beneath  thete  both  loneiltidinally  and 
ttaiuvcTscly  to  that  nearly  the  whole  abdomen  U  left  uncovered; 
and  by  iht  entiidy  meaodcnnal  nature  of  the  genital  ducts,  which, 

aeccnllny  to  the  ob- 
scrvationa  of  F. 
Mdncft,  open  to  the 
exterior  by  a  inedian 
aperture,  tne  terminal 
part  of  the  duct  lieing 
nngle,  cither  by  the 
fu*Kin  of  the  primi- 
tive paired  ducts  or 
by  the  suppression  of 
one  of  them.  In  the 
vast  majority  of 
winged  insects  tbe 
B„  .  u  terminal  part  of  the 
no.  a.— Hypo-  jcniul  system  {vagina 
pharvna    aad^nd  ductus  cteida- 


Fic.  t. — Common 
Earwis  (Aqleafs  amn- 
caiorw).  Male.  M^oi- 
&ed. 


in  the  fSermaptem  b 
about  , twenty-  ,Baic  primitive  than 
seven  timea  Ti^TS^Tt^- 


gote  Older  except  the 
Ephemeroptera  (Mavflies)  which  are  slPl  more  generaliied,  tbe 

S'mittvt  mesodermal  ducts  (oviducis  and  vasa  defcrentta)  opening 
paired  apertures  as  En  the  Crustacea.  In  tbe  vast  msjority  of 
Dermapteia  the  cerci  are—in  tbe  adult  insect  at  least— stout, 
unjointed  appendages  forminB  a  strong  (occeps  (fig.  i)  which  the 
inMct  uses  in  arranging  the  lilndwingi  beneath  the  dytra.  In  at 
leart  one  genus  the  unjointcd  pincers  of  the  forceps  an  preceded,  in 
the  youngest  instar  by  jointed  ceici.  Very  many  membtn  of  tbe 
order  arc  entirely  wiiulem. 

Then  are  two  fanuTies  of  Dcrmaptera.  The  HMMxrtda*  include 
the  angle  genus  Htmimmu  (y.p),  which  conuins  only  two  species 
of  curious  wingless  imects  with  long,  jointed  cctci,  found  among 
tbe  hair  of  certain  Weat  African  rodents.  The  other  lamily  is  that 
of  tbe  Faifitididat  or  earwigs  all  of  which  have  the  cerci 

modified  as  a  fomcpa,  while  wings  of  thechanetcibtic  form  described 
above  are  prewnt  in  many  of  the  species. 

Oritt  OrikopUn. 
The  bulk  of  de  Ge*r'a  "  Dennaptera  "  form  the  order  Ortboptera 
of  modem  syitematists,  which  includes  some  10,000  described 
species.  Tbe  ineect*  comprised  in  it  are  distinguished  from  the 
earwig!  by  their  dongate,  rather  narrow  forewings.  which  usually 
cover,  or  nearly  cover,  the  abdr.men  when  at  leM,  and  wluch  are 
firmer  in  texture  than  tbe  hindwing&  The  hindsdngs  have  a  firm 
costal  ana,  and  a  mnra  ddicata  anal  aica  which  folds  faowisa. 


so  that  they  are  conptetaty  covered  by  the  foicwiaga  whe«  Am 
insectrcata.  Rardy  (iocertaiacockraaclie^  tbe bindwingundei|nan 
transverse  folding  also.  Wingless  forms  are  fairly  fieqiMM  in  dm 
Older  but  thdr  idatlonsMp  to  the  allied  winnd  ^lecies  b  evtdeot. 
The  female  of  tbe  cocktuach  (fig.  w  shtws  an  intewsiinf 

veatigisl  conditkm  of  the  wiagi^  which  are  bat  poorly  developed  !■ 
the  male  (fig.  3)1).  Mora  impoftant  charaeurs  of  oe  OrthoptM 
than  the  nature  of  the  wfngr-cbaractsn  is  which  they  differ  fraas 


Fic.  3— Common  Cockroach  (Blotts  tnaHaKt);  a,  femala. 
i,  nulc  1  e.  female  (wde  view) ;  J,  young.  Natural  aim. 


the  Dermaptemand  agree  with  the  vast  majority  afwiMdj 
are  tbe  absence  of  distinct  maxillulae  and  the  preaence  of  an  unpaired 
ectodermal  tube  as  the  terminal  region  of  the  genitd  system  in  both 
sexes.  The  cerci  are  nearly  always  joined,  and  a  typical  instctan 
ovipositor  with  its  three  pain  of  processes  is  present  in  connesioa 
with  the  vagina  of  the  femalb  In  many  Orthoptsn  thb  ewipmitar 
w  very  loi^  and  coMpicuoua  (fig,  j).  Imocmatioo  aa  t»  the  intCTGal 
structure  of  a  typical  ortboptenn — the  cockroach— «3I  be  found 
under  Hkxapooa, 

aoKific^iem.—^  families  of  Orthoptsn  are  hat  lecocnistd, 
but  most  speda)  students  of  the  order  consider  that  these  should 
be  rather  regarded  as  super- families,  and  the  number  of  families 
greatly  multiplied.  Those  who  wish  to  follow  out  the  classifica- 
tion in  detail  should  refer  to  some  of  the  recent  monocnphs  men- 
tioned below  hi  the  lubliogrspby.  There  b  general  agrecmeat 
as  to  tbe  diviaioa  oC  the  Orthoplera  into  ihm  sub-wdeis  or 
tribes. 

I.  PWflMdm.— This  divlaon  includes  the  single  faauly  af  the 
Fkasmidat  whose  merfibcrs,  gcnerdly  known  as  "  stick-inaects " 

3,«.)  aitd  "  teaf-insects  "  (f.s-),  are  among  the  best-known  exanylea 
"protective  icaemUance  to  be  found  in  the  wbote  swmal 
kingdom.  The  orotlMnu  is  short  and  the  mewt  borax  very  loag, 
tbe  three  paira  01  legs  dosdy  simtbr,  the  wings  often  highly  modified 


or  absent,  and  the  cerd  short  and  unjointed. 

IsNd-l 

II.  Oothitaria.—la  this  tribe  arc  facludcd  Orthoplera  with  a  larac 


I  unio 

in  a  separate,  curiously  formed,  seeo-l 
alia 


lid  which  b  raised  to  allow  tba 


firolhorax,  whow 
□I 


Each  egg  h  contained 
like  capsule,  pmrided  whh  a 
of  the  Mrwly-batchcd  insecL 
ludcd  Orthoplera  with  a  larac 
_i  are  enclosed  in  a  common  purse  or  capade 
'ormcd  by  the  hardening  <d  a  maternal  secretion.  The  Uantidat 
or  "  piayinf  insects"  have  the  prathorax  dsiumtc  and  fha  lo» 
lees  powerful  and  raptorbl,  whib  the  large,  broad  nead  b  | 
The  eggs  are  endoacd 

in  a  case  attached  to  a      JQM'aW.  /t  X 

tsH^  or  stone  and  con-  ^r^^^^^^^^   

lainins  many  chambers.    ^^^M^MdMi^H  it 

Frofflihiscurioushabita-    H^BH^^V  ^  

tion  the  young  mantida    ^^^^^^^^V  C 
hang  by  threads  till  after  ^^^^^^^^ 
their  first   moult    (>cc  After  HowsnJ.&it  M  a.  s^  U  S- !>*(*■ 
Maktis).  TheWoHirfo*    piC.  4.— Egg-purae  of  American  Cocfc- 
(fig.  3)  or  cockroaches  ntch  (PtripSMa  amtritMM}.  Magnified. 
W>)  (°™,.!>*e^.«??"<'  a,  Skle  view;  k,        viavi  the  midiaB 
(amily  of  this  division.  «  ihowa  imtDral 
They  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  somesrhat  iminded  pnothorax  beneath  which  the 
bead  b  nsually  concealed,  while  the  (oidegs  are  unmodifiedi 
Sixteen  eggs  are  enclosed  together  in  a  compact  capsule  or  "  poise 
(fig-  4)- 

III.  So/biioris.— The  three  families  Induded  la  thb  tribe  are 
distinguished  by  ibdr  elongate  and  powerful  Undlcgs  (fig.  S)  which 
They  are  remarhabla  for  the 


4 


enable  them  to  leap  far  and  hiah. 
pBSsaiMsn  of  campln  aaia  (dcscnt 


in  the  artide  Hexapooa)  and 
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itridubttng  at^m  which  produce  cMrping  notes  (mo  Cuckbt). 
The  famllk*  are  the  AmdUaat  and  LfOciatUM — iDcludins  the  Inaecti 
bmiliafly  known  m  locutU  and  gruaboppen  (o.v.)  and  the  GryUida* 
orcricketa  (ir-'.)-  The  AcrkUidM  have  the  feders  and  the  ovipodtor 
relatively  itan,  and  poaicw  only  ditee  taraal  aegmenta;  their 
car*  are  aituated  on  tbe  fint  abdomiaal  tegment  and  the  malea 
Mridulate  by  actaplng  rom  of  pecs  on  the  inaer  aapcct  of  the  hind 
lhi^,owlHihuped|eao(th«foKiriagaervurea.  Tbe Locimidae 

(seeGRASSiiOFPEK, 
KATyDiD)  have  tbe 
(celcrs  and  often  aUo 
the  ovipotitor  way 
elongate;  the  foot  n 
lour-scgmentcd ;  the 
ears  are  placed  at  ihe 
Unic  of  ihe  (ori-^llin 
aiiiJ  (he  slriilul.niiin  i* 
iluL-  lo  ttn'  irinion  of  a 
l[jD*vcr6e  "  file  "  be* 

neath  the  bote  of  tbe 
left  forewins  over  a 
■harp  ridge  on  the 
tipper  aspect  the 
nglit.  I  n  aome  of  these 
iniects  tbe  wings  are 
so  small  as  to  be  useless 
for  flight,  being  modi- 
fied altogether  for 
■tridubttioa.  TheCryl' 
mm  Muka.  bi  M  4,  a.  a  U.S.  IWpt.  A«B,  lidac  (fig.  j)  are  nearly 
FIC.5.— HouseCricketfCryUiMrfMMttsnM);  related  to  the  Locust- 
male;  female.  Natural  lize.  idae,  having  long 
feelers  and  ovipoaiors, 
aad  Mreeing  with  the  latter  family  in  the  positton  of  tbe  ears.  The 
forewiog*  are  curiously  arranged  when  at  rest,  tbe  anal  region  of 
tbe  wing  lying  dorsal  to  the  loiect  and  the  rest  of  tbe  wing  being 
turned  downwards  at  Ihe  sides  (tee  Cbicket). 

Fouil  History.— Orthoplera  are  an  eKCcdinriy  Intensting 
order  ct  iniccta  as  regards  thdr  past  history.  In  PAaeoaoic  rocks 
of  Carboniferous  age  the  researches  of  S.  H.  Scndder  have  revealed 
■asects  with  the  jgeneral  aspect  of  cockroaches  and  phasmids,  but 
with  the  two  pairs  of  wings  similar  to  each  other  in  texture  and 
fonn.  In  the  Mesosoic  rocks  (Trias  and  Lias)  there  have  been  dis- 
covered remains  of  Insects  intermediate  between  those  ancient 
torn*  and  our  modem  cockroaches,  the  diRerentiation  between 
forcwings  and  hindwings  having  tnun.  The  Onhc^teroid  type  of 
win»  appears  IhereftHC  to  have  aruca  from  a  primitive  Isoptcroid 
condition. 

BlRl.IOCRAmv.— A  ilLSrrlpunn  .nnr|  iTiinicr.ition  (>l  ^11  knii»n 
DermapIPrj  liai  been  Uifly  [)ubll^h^■(i  hy  A.  de  B.irnians  .ind 
H.  Krau»,  Das  Tierreich.  xi.  (Berlin,  ipoo}.  Sec  a1*o  W.  V.  Kirliy, 
Synomymic  Caialo^ue  of  Orlhopiera.  pt.  1.  (London ,  Dtit.  Mii-..,  lO'^O- 
See  also,  tor  r^rwigi,  Kitby.  Jpurn.  Linn.  Soc.  Zool..  xxiii  (if'^ri); 
K.  E.  Grrcn.  Tra-ni.  Enlcim:  Sot.  [i8i)?):  K.  W.  Vcrh-xtT, 
K.  Uopcld-Carcl.  Akcd..  I^^x;v.  (lyOj);  and  M.  Hi.rr.  .V:;*M 
Canip.  iv.  (N.S..  i&jj);  for  Ikmimcrui,  see  H.  J.  Hansen,  Lntom. 
Tidsk.,  XV.  (1S94}.  For  Orthoptcra  gcnecally,  see  C  Bcuiiner  von 
Wattenwyl.  Frodromut  dtr  eu'opdisthtn  OrAvpUrtm  (Leimg.  I881). 
»niAnn.Uui.CmM.xa\.  (1893],  &c  R.  TOmpel,  i>w  wraMAitir 
JfslMearo^  (Ei»enb«ch,  1901).  The  Onbopten  rave  been  ur^y 
used  for  anatomical  and  embryologScal  lesearches,  tbe  more  im- 
iwrtant  of  whkb  are  mentioned  under  Hexapoda  Of  memam 

Oa  mkU  graapa  g(  Orthopteia  may  be  mentioned  here— J.  O, 
WwartA  Oaftw  rf  FhatmidM  (London,  Brit.  Mus..  iSm).  and 
RMwic^iiaiai  UatMarttm  (London.  18S9):  U  C  Miairand  A. 
Denny,  Coekroaeh  (London.  1886);  E.  8.  Poulton,  Trans.  EnL 
SiK.  A.  S.  Packard,  "Report  on  the  Rocky  Mouiuiin 

Locust  "  in  glk  Reb.  U.S.  Sniwrf  if  TmUoriet  (1875).    For  rtur 
Mdvc  specsea  see  U.  Burr.  BrtHA  OrtkopUn  (Hud^rafiek).  1897): 
Stanfk  dtopM  CmtbMti  Iht.  mNnt  vol.  v. 

riB9S),^Ufl»dlntiiUDiMf7o(oi)rknowted|fc     V^M.  C.) 

OKTHOSTATAB  (Gr.  hfiianLnti,  rtanding  upright),  the  term 
in  Greek  architecture  gives  to  the  lowest  course  of  masonry  of 
the  eztenul  waUs  of  the  naos  or  cella,  consisting  ol  vertical 
■labs  of  stone  or  nurble  equal  in  height  to  two  or  three  of  tbe 
boritontal  courses  which  constitute  the  inner  part  of  tbe  waU. 

ORTHOSTTLB  (Gr.  6fdot,  straight,  and  ^riiXoi,  a  column), 
in  BTchitecture,  a  lange  of  columns  placed  in  a  straight  row,  as 
for  instance  tbow  tA  the  portico  or  fltoka  of  a  daadc  temple. 

ORHQUBIIIA,  a  Maport  of  notth-vcsten  Spain,  In  tbe  province 
of  Corunoa;  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Faladoira, 
on  the  river  Nerm  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  RIa  de  Santa 
Haita— a  winding,  rock-bound  and  much  indented  inlet  of  tbe 
Bay  of  Biscay,  between  Capca  Orlegal  aod  Yarn,  the  aoitfasm- 
mwt  hearthndi  of  the.  Feninaola. , Tbe  oflicial  teUi.ol  the  ia- 


habitauts  of  Oitlgueira  (18,436  Id  1900)  iiKliwIfs  many  familiea 
which  dwell  at  some  distance;  tbe  actual  uibaa  population  doca 
not  eioeed  aooo.  Tbe  industries  aie  filling  and  farming. 
Owing  to  the  ahaUowDeas  of  the  harbour  large  vessels  cannot 
enter,  but  there  is  an  important  coasting  trade,  despite  the 
dangerous  character  of  tbe  ooau-line  and  tbe  prevalence  <d  fogs 
and  galea.  The  M-bathiflK  and  magnificent  scenery  attract 
visitois  in  summer  even  to  this  remote  district,  wlticb  has  no 
railway  and  few  good  roads. 

ORTLBR.  tbe  highest  point  (ri^oa  ft.)  in  Tirol,  and  so  in  the 
whole  of  the  Eastern  Alps.  It  is  a  great  anev-dajd  mass,  which 
rises  E.  of  tbe  Stclvio  Paaa,  and  a  little  S.  of  tbe  upper  valley  of 
the  Adige  (whence  it  is  very  coaq>icnons)  between  the  valleys  of 
TrafM  (N.W.)  and  of  Sulden  (N.E.).  It  was  long  coopered  to  be 
wholly  inaccessible,  but  was  first  conquered  in  1804  by  three 
'nrolese  peasants,  of  whom  the  chief  was  Josef  Fichler.  The 
fiist  traveller  to  make  the  climb  was  Herr  Gebhard  in  18^ 
(sixth  ascent).  In  1816  Herr  Schebelka,  and  in  iSj4  P.  K.  T. 
Thurwieser  attained  the  summit,  but  it  was  only  after  the 
discovery  of  caucr  routes  in  1864  by  F.  F.  Tuckett,  E.  N.  and 
H.  E.  Buxton,  and  in  1865  by  Herr  E.  von  Mojaisovics  that  the 
expedition  became  popular.  Many  routes  to  the  summit  an 
now  known,  but  that  usually  taken  (from  tbe  Payer  Club  hut, 
easily  accessible  from  either  SuMen  or  Trafoi)  from  the  north  is 
daily  traversed  In  summer  and  oScrs  no  diftcullics  to  moderately 
experienced  walkers.  (W.  A.  B.  1 

ORTHIT,  or  Otnit,  German  hero  of  nmiance,  was  originally 
Hertnit  or  Hartnit,  the  elder  of  two  brothers  known  as  tha 
Hartungs,  who  correspond  in  German  mythdogy  to  tbe  Dioscuri 
His  scat  was  at  Holmgard  (Novgorod),  according  to  the  Tkidrtks- 
laga  (chapter  4;),  and  be  was  related  to  tbe  Russian  sags  heroes. 
Later  on  hb  dty  of  Holmgard  became  Cards,  and  in  ordinary 
German  legend  be  ruled  in  Lombardy.  Hartnit  won  his  bride, 
a  Valkyrie,  by  hard  fighting  against  the  giant  Isungs,  but  was 
killed  in  a  later  fight  by  a  dragon.  His  younger  brother,  Hardheri 
(replaced  in  later  German  legend  by  WoUdietrich),  avenged 
Ortnit  by  ItiUing  the  dragon,  and  then  married  his  brotlier's 
widow.  Ortnit's  wooing  was  corrupted  by  the  popular  interest 
in  the  crusades  to  an  Oriental  BnutfaMhtata,  bearing  a  very 
dose  resemblance  to  the  French  ratnance  of  Huon  of  Bordeaux. 
Both  heroes  receive  untlar  aadstance  from  Albctich  (Oberon), 
who  suppUnted  tbe  Russian  Ilya  as. Ortnit's  epic  father  ia 
middle  high  German  romance.  Neumann  maintained  that  the 
Russian  Ortnit  and  tbe  Lombard  king  were  originally  two 
different  persons,  and  that  the  incoherence  of  the  talc  is  due  to 
the  welding  of  the  two  legends  into  one. 

See  editions  of  the  HtUenbufk  and  one  of  OrlnH  and  WilfiMelt 
by  Dr.  J.  L-  Edien  von  Liodhauaen  (Tubingen,  1906}  j  articles  in  the 
ZitiiHkrift  fir  dtutithti  Alurlum  by  K.  Mtillenhod  (»>.  pp.  M4-354> 
1865;  xiii.  pp.  185-193,  1867),  by  J.  ScemOJIer  (xxvi.  aoi-lll,  l8w}, 
and  by  E.  H.  Meyer  (xxxvui.  pp.  85-87.  1894).  and  in  CrmMnia  by 
F.  NcOmann  (vol.  xxvii.  pp.  toi-aio,  Vienna,  18&1).  Seealsothe 
Uterature  dcaltog  with  Huon  of  Bordeaux. 

ORTOLAM.  JOIBPH  LOUIS  ElZtAR  (1803-1873),  Frendi 
jurist,  was  bom  at  Toulon,  on  the  stst  of  August  1803.  He 
studied  law  at  Aix  and  Paris,  and  early  made  his  name  by  two 
volumes,  Explicatum  kislorupu  des  instUtiUi  de  Juslimen  (1837), 
and  Hisloirt  de  la  U{ijhlwm  romaint  (1838),  the  first  at  which 
has  been  frequently  republtsbed.  He  was  made  assistant 
librarian  to  the  court  of  cassation,  and  was  promoted  after 
the  Revolution  of  1830  to  be  secretary-gcneraL  He  was  also 
commissioned  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Sorixmhe  00 
constitutional  law,  and  in  i8j6  was  appointed  to-  the  chair  of 
comparative  criminal  law  at  the  univer^ty  of  Paris.  He  pub* 
lisbed  many  works  oo  constitutional  and  comparative  law,  of 
which  the  following  truiy  be  mentioned:  Histoirt  du  droit 
conslilulionnd  en  Evope  pendant  le  moyen  d(*  (183 1) ;  InUodnUiom 
kistvriqtie  on  umrj  de  Updatien  ptnaU  compcrie  (1841);  he  was 
the  author  of  a  volume  of  poetry  les  enJatUinej  li&ts)-  He 
died  in  Paris,  on  tbe  37lh  of  March  1873. 

ORTOLAN  (Fr.  «rtofaN,  Ut.  kerttJanta,  the  gardener  bird, 
from  Aartnf,  a  prdeid>  the  fHsAtrna  lurtahma  of  Linnaens,  * 
bii<  celebnted  for  tbe  deticau  fiavouc  of  iu  &csh,  and  a  membar 
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of  the  EnA&itiiae,  a  PUMrine  not  aepattted  by  moat 

Dodem  Autbon  front  the  FrintUlidat.  A  OAtlve  of  most 
European  oountrio— the  British  laUsds  (in  which  it  occmt 
but  nudy)  excepted— «s  well  n  of  wetton  JWa,  it  eaifratet 
in  autitsio  presumably  to  the  southward  of  the  Uediteiraaekn, 
though  its  winter  qtuncn  cannot  be  said  to  be  accurately 
knows,  and  Mums  about  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May. 
Ill  diUrUlUtion  throughout  its  breeding-range  seems  to  be  very 
local,  and  for  tbis  no  reason  can  be  avigned.  h  was  long  ago 
said  in  France,  and  apparently  with  truth,  to  prefer  wine-grawlng 
districts;  but  it  certainly  docs  not  feed  upon  grapes,  and  is 
found  equally  in  countries  where  vineyard*  arc  unknown — reach- 
ing in  Scandinavia  even  bqrond  the  arctic  dide— and  then 
genenUy  frequents  oocn-fielda  and  their  neighbourhood.  In 
appearance  and  habits  It  much  resembles  its  congener  the 
yellow-hammer,  but  wants  the  bright  cotoving  of  that  species, 
its  head  for  instance  being  of  a  greenish-grey,  instead  of  a  lively 
yellow.  The  somewhat  monotonpus  song  of  the  codt  b  also 
much  of  the  same  kind;  aitd,  wbeie  the  bird  la  a  buniliar  object 
to  the  country  people,  who  usually  associate  its  arrival  with  the 
return  of  fair  weather,  they  commonly  apply  various  syllabic 
interpretations  to  its  notes,  just  as  our  boys  do  to  those  of  the 
yellow-hanuncr.  The  nest  is  placed  on  or  near  the  ground, 
but  the  eggs  scldam  show  the  h^-Hke  mnrfeinga  so  characteristic 
of  those  of  most  buntings.  lis  natural  food  consists  of  beetles, 
other  insects  and  seeds.  Ortolans  are  netted  in  great  numbers, 
kept  alive  in  an  artificially  lifted  or  darkened  room,  and  fed 
frith  oats  and  millet.  In  a  very  short  time  thqr  become  enor- 
OKHialy  fat  and  are  then  killed  for  the  uble.  If,  u  is  snpposed, 
the  ortolan  be  the  UUuna  of  Varro,  the  practice  of  artifidalV 
fattening  birds  of  this  species  a  very  ancient.  In  French  the 
word  Ortolan  is  used  so  as  to  be  almost  synonymous  with  the 
English  "  bunting " — thus  the  Orlolon-de-neitf  is  the  soow- 
bUBting  jKeeinpkana  mitalis),  the  Orl«toif-tfe-rn  is  the  lice-bird 
or  **  b^iolink  "  of  North  America  {DoIkMonyx  oryzhomt),  so 
justly  celebrated  for  its  delicious  flavour;  but  the  name  is  also 
ap^ied  to  other  birds  mudi  more  distantly  related,  for  the 
OHtU»  of  some  of  the  Antilles,  where  French  is  qwlie^,  is  a 
Uttle  gtound-dove  of  the  genua  CJumMpdia. 

In  Europe  the  B«cafico  (fig-cater)  shares  with  the  orttdan 
the  hi^iest  bononrs  of  the  dtsh,  and  this  may  be  a  convenient 
idace  to  point  out  that  the  former  is  a  name  of  equally  elastic 
^gni&cation.  The  true  Ssmgfco  is  said  to  be  what  is  known 
in  England  as  the  garden-warbler  (the  UaltcHta  talitario  of 
Linnaeus,  the  Sjhia  Jurkntts  of  modem  writers);  but  In  luly 
any  soft-billed  small  bird  that  can  be  soared  or  netted  in  its 
autumnal  emigration  passes  under  the  name  in  the  markets 
and  cook-sluqis.  The  "  beocafico,"  however,  is  not  as  a  rule 
artifidally  fattened,  and  on  thb  account  ia  preferred  by  some 
sensitive  tastes  to  the  Ortolan.  (A.  N.) 

ORTOH,  JOB  (1717-1783),  English  dissenliag  minister,  was 
bom  at  Shrewsbury  on  the  4th  of  Sept^bcr  1717.  He  entered 
the  academy  of  Dr  PtuOp  Doddridge  at  Nonhamptoo  (9.*.), 
became  miidster  ol  a  congr^ti<m  formed  by  a  fusion  of  Pr^y- 
teriana  and  Independents  at  High  Street  Chapel,  Shrewsbury 
(174O.  received  Presbyterian  ordination  there  <t74s)i  resigned 
in  1766  owing  to  ill-health,  and  lived  in  retirement  at  Kiddei- 
miaster  until  his  death.  He  exerted  great  iniuencc  both  among 
disenting  ministers  and  among  deigy  of  the  established  church. 
He  waa  decfily  read  in  Puritan  drrimty,  and  adopted  Sabellian 
doctrines  on  the  Trinity,  dd-tasbioned  in  most  of  bis  views, 
be  disliked  the  tendencies  alike  of  the  Methodisis  and  other 
revivalists  and  of  the  rationalising  dissenters,  yel;  he  had  a 
good  wtad  for  Priestley  and  Thet^hilus  Lbdsey. 

Amou  hh  nuoiefous  work*  arc  LtUert  fo  Distntinf  Utnisttri 
(ed.  by  S.  Palmer,  a  vols.,  1806),  and  PwHal  Warkt  (3  vols.,  with 
tetters  and  memou-,  1843). 

OnOH*  k  UtXE,  a  inwH  wapott  and  episcopal  see  of  the 
Abrusxi,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Chieti,  la  m.  direct  E.  of  that 
town  and  105  m.  by  rail  S.S.E.  of  Ancona.  Pap.  (1901)  S667 
(town);  is.5>3  (commune).  It  b  situaled  on  a  promontory 
•JO  ft.  above  sea^evd,  and  connected  with  the  port  bdow  Iqr 
a  wiTe.niie  taihnty.  FIrom  the  tinned  caatle  Hu^ttcent  views 
to  the  south  as  bi  a*  the  Punta  di  Penna  can  be  obuined. 


The  cathedral  has  been  restored  at  various  times,  but  presav 
a  fine  portal  of  1312  by  a  local  artist,  Kicolo  ftluidni.  At  ona 
side  of  it  is  the  Palazzo  de  Pinis  with  five  ptrintcd  windom. 

The  town  occufues  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ortona,  a  aeapait 
of  the  FVentani;  it  lay  on  the  Roman  coast-road,  which  here 
ttutted  inland  to  Anxanum  (Lanciano),  16  m.  to  the  S.  The 
town  suSercd  much  from  the  ravages  of  the  Turks,  who  laid 
it  in  ruins  in  1566,  and  also  from  frequent  earthquakes. 

For  discowrfes  h  the  ndgbbourfao«xl  see  A.  de  Nino  In  NtUtU 
ietft  Sent  (1888),  646^  CT.  As.) 

ORTZEH.  GBORO,  B&ROK  von  (1S39-      ).  German  poet 

and  prose-writer,  was  bom  at  Brunn  in  Mccklenburg-&hweria. 
He  served  as  an  officer  of  Prussian  hussars  (1S50-1855),  entered 
the  consular  service  and  after  employment  at  Kew  York  (1879) 
and  Conitantinofde  (1880)  wasa^^inted  to  Marseilles ( 1 88 1), and 
then  to  Christiania  (1889),  retiring  in  1891.  He  paUisbed 
about  thirty  votttmes,  mostly  of  lyrics  and  aphorisnu,  indudinc 
CcdicUe  (jrd  ed.  1S61),  Aus  den  Kdmp}e»  its  Ubtnt  (1S6S). 
DttUsdu  Trilimu,  dtutscke  Siege  (1876),  Epigrumme  und  Efilogt 
in  Prosa  (1880),  Ei  war  tin  Traum  (1901).  His  ErUbnisge  imd 
Studien  in  der  Cegcnviart  (Letprig,  1S75)  appeared  under  the 
pseudonym  Ludwig  Robert,  and  NaclU  (Stuttgart,  1899),  a 
collection  of  sonnets,  under  that  of  Stephen  Erv£sy. 

ORURO.  a  department  and  town  of  Bolivia.  The  departmenf 
is  bounded  N.  by  La  Paz,  E.  by  Cocbabamba  and  Potosi,  S,  by 
Fotosf,  and  W.  by  Chile;  it  forms  a  part  of  the  ancient  Titicaca 
lacustrine  basin,  and  has  an  area  of  14,147  tq.  m.,  the  greater 
part  of  which  it  semi-arid  and  covered  with  extenuve  saline 
deposits.  It  is  bordered  by  Cordilleras  on  the  E.  and  W.,  and 
by  transverse  ridges  and  detached  groups  of  elevations  on  the 
N.  and  S.  The  slope  and  drainage  is  toward  (he  S.,  but  many 
of  the  streams  are  waterless  in  the  dry  season.  The  outlet  of 
I.akc  Titicaca,  the  Desaguadero  river,  flows  southward  into 
Lake  Pampa-Aullaguas,  or  Podpo,  on  the  eostcm  side  of  the 
deportment  near  the  Cordillera  de  los  Fratles.  Lake  PoQpo  ia 
ts,i39  ft.  above  sea-leral,  or  506  ft.  lower  than  Titicaca,  and  ita 
waters  discharge  through  a  comparatively  smalt  outlet,  calkd 
the  Lacahahufra,  into  the  lagoon  and  saline  morasses  of  Ctupasa 
(ia,057  ft.  elevation)  in  the  S.W.  coiner  of  the  depaitment. 
Oruro  is  almost  exdusively  a  mining  department,  the  country 
being  too  arid  (or  agriculture,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
strip  in  the  foothills  of  the  CordiOcra  de  los  Frailes;  wtwre  a  few 
cattle,  mules  and  llamas,  and  a  considerable  number  of  sheep 
are  reared.  The  mineral  wealth  has  not  been  fully  developed 
except  in  tbe  vidnity  of  the  capital,  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
department,  where  there  are  brge  deposits  of  tin,  silver  and 
copper,  Oruro  being  the  second  largest  producer  of  tin  in  the 
republic.  There  are  borax  deposits  in  the  western  part  of  the 
department,  but  the  output  is  small. 

The  capital  ol  the  department  is  Oxuro,  115  ra.  5.S.E.  (direct) 
of  La  Paz;  it  is  an  old  mining  town  dating  from  the  17th  century, 
when  it  is  said  to  have  hod  a  population  of  70,000.  The  census 
of  1900  gave  it  a  population  of  1  j,s7S.  the  greiUer  part  of  whom 
are  Indians.  A  considerable  number  of  foreigners  are  interested 
in  the  neighbouring  mii\es.  The  elevation  of  Oruro  it  tt.iso  ft* 
above  sea-level,  and  tu  climate  is  diancterised  by  a  short  cod 
summer  and  a  ccM  rahiy  winter,  with  severe  f  loita  and  occasional 
snow-storms.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  43*  F. 
Oruro  is  the  Bolivian  terminus  of  the  Antofagasca  railway 
(o-75metregauge),  574m.long,thefirstconsCTuaedinBolivia.  A 
law  of  tbe  17th  of  November  1906  provided  for  the  coasirurtion 
of  other  lines,  of  metre  gauge,  from  La  Pax  (Viacha)  to  Oruro, 
from  Oruro  to  Cocbabamba,  and  frmn  Oruro  to  Tuplza,  making 
Oruio  the  most  important  railway  centre  in  Bolivia.  Oruro 
enjoys  the  nominal  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  four  capitate 
of  tbe  republic,  an  aaoouly  wUch  was  piaclically  ended  hy  tbe 
revolution  (rf  1898,  sbice  wWch  time  tbe  fovenunent  hurenained 
at  La  Pax. 

ORVIBIO  (anc.  VebinU  (f.*.),  later  Urbj  Vehu,  whence  tbe 
ipodem  name),  a  town  and  episcopal  sec  of  the  province  of 
Pent^,  Italy,  on  the  Paglia,  78  m.  by  tail  N.  by  W  of  Rome. 
Pop.  (tgoi)  8810  (town);  18,308  (cvnnnme).  It  crowns  an 
isolated  rode,  1033  ft.  above  wn  livslw,^^  ft.  above  th«  plaia. 
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comauiiding  sptefidid  views,  and  is  approached  on  the  east  bj  a 
fuokular  railway  from  the  nation.  Tbe  town  is  very  pictimsque, 
both  from  iu  magnificent  position  and  also  from  the  unusually 
large  number  of  fine  t3th<entuiy  bouses  and  palaces  %hich  siill 
exist  in  ita  streets,   ^e  chiet  ^ly  of  the  place  b  its  splendid 
cathedral,  dedicated  to  the  Vitpn;  it  was  begun  ^xiore  1185, 
perhaps  by  Amolfo  di  Cambio,  on  the  ait«  <rf  an  older  church ;  aiul 
from  ihe  13th  till  the  i6th  century  Iras  enriched  by  the  [aboura 
of  •  whole  kucceirioa  ot  great  Italian  painters  and  sculptors. 
The  ortcfior  ts  covered  with  black  and  irfiile  marble;  the  interior 
is  of  grey  limestone  trith  bands  of  a  daric  basaltic  stone.  The 
plan  eouists  of  s  large  rectangular  oav«,  with  aemldrcular 
ftcesiM  for  altars,  opening  out  of  the  aisles,  north  and  south. 
There  are  two  transcptal  ch^>ela  and  a  sbcHt  choir.  The  most 
mtgnificent  part  of  the  exterior  and  indeed  the  finest  polychrome 
nonument  in  eiistenw  is  the  west  facade,  built  of  rlcfaly- 
tculptur^  marble  from' the  designs  of  Lorenzo  Mailani  of  Siena, 
and  divided  into  three  gables  with  intervening  pinnacles,  closely 
resembling  the  front  <rf  Siena  cathedral,  ^  which  it  is  a  reproduc- 
tion, with  some  improvements.   With  the  splendour  ol  the  whole, 
the  beauty  of  the  composition  is  marvellous,  and  it  may  rank  aa 
the  hi^Nst  achievement  of  Italian  Gothic   It  was  begun  in 
1310,  but  the  upper  part  was  not  completed  till  the  i6th  century. 
The  mosaics  are  modem,  and  the  whole  church  has  suffered 
greatly  from  recent  restoration.   The  four  walt4urfaccs  that 
flask  the  three  western  doorways  arc  decorated  with  very 
beantiful  sculpture  in  relief,  once  ornamented  with  colour,  the 
demgns  for  which,  according  to  Burckhardt,  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  architect  of  the  whoje,  though  executed  by  other  (but  still 
Sienese,  iwt  Pisan}  hands.   The  Madonna  above  the  principal 
portal  falls  into  the  same  category.   The  subjects  are  scenes 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  Last  Judgment,  with 
Heaven  and  HelL   In  the  Interior  on  the  north,  the  Caf^lla  del 
Corporale  possesses  a  large  silver  shrine,  resembling  in  iorm  the 
cathcdnl  facade,  enriched  with  countleaa  figures  in  relief  and 
subject*  in  translucent  coloured  enamels — one  of  the  most 
important  qpetimena  of  early  silversmith's  work  that  yet  exists 
in  Italy.    It  was  begun  by  Ugolino  Vieri  of  Siena  in  1337,  and 
was  made  to  contain  the  Holy  Corporal  from  Bolsena,  which, 
according  to  the  I^end,  became  miraculously  stained  with  btood 
daring  the  celebration  of  mass  to  convince  a  sceptical  priest  of 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  tran£ubstantiation.   This  is  supposed 
t»  have  happened  in  1363,  while  Urban  IV.  was  rending  at 
Orrielo;  and  it  was  to  commemomte  this  mirade  that  the 
eiisting  cathedral  was  built.   On  the  south  ude  is  the  cfaapd  of 
S.  Brixio,  separated  from  the  nave  by  s&w  14th-century  wrought' 
■n  screen.   The  walls  and  vault  of  this  chapd  are  coveied  with 
MMne  of  the  best-preserved  and  finest  frescoes  io  Italy — omongthe 
iMblest  works  of  Fra  Angclico  and  Luca  Signoiclli,  mainly 
pajMfifl  between  1450  and  1501 — the  latter  being  of  especial 
importance  in  the  history  of  art  owing  to  their  great  iafltieDce 
en  Wchelangelo  in  his  early  days.   The  choir  stalls  arc  fine  and 
elaborate  apcidmens  of  larita  and  rich  wood-carving— the  work 
of  Antonio  and  Fietro  dclla  MincUa  (1431-1441).    In  i6th- 
century  sculpture  the  cathedral  is  tsptciaily  rich,  containing 
■agy  statues,  groups  and  altar-reliefs  by  Simone  Mosca  and 
Ipp(£t4)  Scalsa.   Gose  by  are  two  Gothic  buildings,  the  bishop's 
palace  (rj64)  and  the  Palazzo  dei  Papi  (begun  in  1396),  the 
tatter  with  a  huge  hall  now  containing  the  Museo  Civico,  with 
wsDoft  medie>ral  works  of  art,  and  also  tAJects  from  the  Etruscan 
wdapoUs  of  tbe  ancient  VtririnH  {q.w.).   The  Palazzo  Faina 
has  aootber  interesting  Etruscan  ci^ectlon.   Tbe  Palazzo  del 
Coanue  is  Romanesque  (nth  century),  but  has  been  restored. 
Sl  Andrea  and  S.  Giovenale  are  also  Romanesque  churches  of  the 
ink  century;  both  contain  later  frescoes. '  To  the  lath  century 
bdoogs  the  ndned  abbey  of  S.  Severn,  in.  south  of  the  town.  The 
cbnrcb  of  S.  Somenlco  contains  one  of  tb*  finest  works  in 
scslptare  by  Amolfo  del  Cambio.   This  is  the  tomb  with  re- 
cumbent efiigy  of  the  Cardinal  Brago  or  De  Braye  fiiSi),  with 
■rach  beautiful  sculpture  and  mosaic.   It  is  signed  aoc  orvs 
nor  AutnrvK.  It  wu  imiuted  by  Giovvnni  Pisano  ili  hte 
wmmmmat  10  Voft  Benedict  XL  at  Pnugis.   Among  tbe  later 
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btuktings,  a  few  may  be  noted  by  SanmicheU  of  Veroita,  Who 
was  employed  as  chief  architect  of  tbe  cathedral  from  1509 
to  15)8.  The  fortress  built  in  1364  by  Cardinal  Albomoz  hsa 
been  converted  into  a  public  garden.  The  well,  now  disused, 
called  U  poKO  di  S.  Patrizio,  is  one  ol  the  chief  curiosities  ol 
Orvieto.  It  is  100  ft.  Aoep  to  the  water-level  and  4a  ft.  in 
diameter,  cut  In  tbe  lodL,  with  a  double  winding  inclined  plane, 
so  that  asses  could  ascend  and  descend  to  carry  tbe  water  from 
the  bottom.  It  was  begun  by  the  architect  Antonio  da  San 
Gallo  Ihe  younger  m  iji;  for  Clement  VII.,  who  fled  to  Orvi^ 
after  the  sack  of  Kome,  and  was  finished  by  Simone  Uoaca  under 
Paul  in. 

.  The  town  appears  under  tbe  name  OfvfSt'^vrdi  in  Procopiua 
{Beil.  Cot*,  ii.  n,  &c),  who  gives  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
description  of  the  site,  and  as  UHa  VtOu  elsewhere  after  his 
time.  Belisaiius  starved  out  Vitigcs  in  539,  and  became  master 
of  itr  In  606  it  fell  to  tbe  Londiards,  and  was  recomred  by 
Cbariemagne.  It  formed  part  cf  the  donaUon  of  tbe  Counteaa 
Hatflda  to  tbe  p^>acy.  Communal  independcdoe  had  probt^ly 
been  acquired  as  early  aa  the  end  of  the  loth  oectury,  but  the 
first  of  the  popes  to  reside  In  Orvieto  and  to  recognise  fls  com- 
munal administiatiim  was  Hadrian  IV.  in  1157.  It  was  then 
governed  by  consuls,  but  various  changes  of  constitution  super* 
vened  in  the  direction  of  enlarging  the  governing  body.  Its 
sympathies  were  always  Cuelphic,  and  it  was  dosdy  allied  with 
Flonnce,  whidi  it  asMsted  in  the  battle  of  Monteaperto  (rate), 
and  its  constiiulion  owed  mucb  to  her  model.  In  1199  the  first 
poJesli  was  elected,  and  in  lasj,  the  first  tapitano  del  pofoU. 
There  were  considerable  Gudpb  and  Ghibelline  struggles  even  at 
Orvieto,  the  latter  party  being  finally  destroyed  in  1313,  and  the 
rq>resentatives  of  the  former,  the  Monaldeschi,  obtaining  the 
supreme  power.  The  territory  of  Orvieto  extended  from  Chiuri 
to  the  coast  at  Orbetello,  to  the  Lake  of  Bolsena  and  the  Tiber. 
The  various  branches  ot  the  Monaldeschi  continually  fought 
among  themselves,  however,  and  the  quarrels  of  two  of  them 
divided  the  city  into  two  factions  under  the  names  of  Muflatl 
and  Mcrcorini,  whose  struggles  lasted  until  1460,  when  peace  was 
finally  made  between  them.  After  this  period  Orvieto  was 
peaceably  ruled  by  papal  governors,  and  bad  practically  no 
history.  Owing  to  tlw  strong  Guclphic  qrmpathies  of  the  In- 
habitants, and  the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  site,  Orvieto  waa 
constantly  used  aa  a  place  of  refuge  by  the  popes.  In  1814  it 
became  the  chief  town  ot  a  district,  in  1S31  of  f  province,  and  in 
r86o  with  Umbria  became  part  <tf  the  kingdom  of  Ita^,  and 
became  a  anbprefecturcb 

See  L.  Fund,  //  Dwmo  f  «  •  foi  nwlMri  (Rome,  1891); 

OrvMto,  iwtt  MricA*  «  Myr^fcfa  tCilti  di  CasecUo,  1891),  and  other 
works.  (T.  As.) 

ORTZ  (Gr.  Spvi,  a  pickaxe,  hence  ^lied  to  the  animal),  the 
scientific  name  of  a  group  of  African  antelopes  oi  relatively  large 
size  with  long  straight  or  scimitar-shaped  horns,  whkh  are 
present  in  both  sexes,  and  long  tufted  tails.  They  are  all  desert 
animals.  The  true  oryx  of  classical  writers  was  probaUy  the 
East  and  North-east  African  beisa-oryx  (pryx  beisa),  which  is 
replaced  in  South  Africa  by  the  gemsbuck  {cryx  §atUa).  In 
Northern  Africa  tbe  group  is  represented  by  tbe  sdmitarJiained 
O.  leucoryx  or  O.  aigattJ,  and  In  Arabia  by  tlie  null  wUte  oryx 
(O.  beatrix).    See  AmteloTK. 

ORZBSZKO  or  Osszbszko,  EUZA  (1843-  ),  Polish 
novelist,  was  bom  near  Grodno,  of  the  noble  family  of 
Pawlowiki  In  her  sixteenth  year  she  married  Piotr  Oraesiko, 
a  P<rfisfa  nobleman,  who  was  exiled  to  Siberia  after  the  Insur- 
rection of  1863.  She  wrote  a  series  of  powerful  novels  and 
sketches,  dealing  with  the  social  conditions  of  her  country. 
Eli  liakower  (1875)  describes  the  relations  between  the  Jews 
and  tbe  Polish  nobility,  and  Jtfcir  Eaafnria  (t8;8)  tbe  cooflia 
between  JcwMi  orthodoxy  atui  modem  liberal^.  On  Ike 
Nietnem  (1888),  perhaps  her  best  work,  deab  with  the  Poli^ 
aristocracy,  and  Loit  Swls  (1886)  and  Cham  (18S8)  aith  rural 
life  in  White  Russia.  Her  »tudy  on  PiUrMism  and  Cpsmv- 
feUlmim  qtpeared  in  18891  A  lUtBbna  edittsn  el  her  wukM 
qipeand  in  Wsnaw,  iS84rtS8^ 
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OSAKA,  or  Ozaxa,  a  dty  flf  Japan  In  the  province  ot  SetUu. 
Fop.  (1908)  1,136,590.  It  lies  in  aptaJn  bounded,  except 
wcsiwaid,  where  it  opens  oa  Osaka  Bay,  by  bills  of  consideraUe 
height,  on  both  tides  td  the  Yodogawa,  or  latber  its  headwater 
the  Aji  (tlw  outlet  of  Lake  Biwa),  and  is  w  Inteisected  by  river- 
branches  and  canals  as  to  suggest  a  comparison  with  a  Dutch 
tovm.  Steamers  ply  between  Osaka  and  JCobe-Hiogo  or  Kobe, 
and  Osaka  is  an  important  railway  centre.  The  <q>«n]ng  of  the 
railway  (1873)  drew  foidgn  trade  to  Kobe,  but  a  harbour  for 
ooean^teamen  lias  been  auutructed at  Osaka.  Tbehousesare 
mainly  buHt  of  wood,  and  oa  the  31st  of  July  1909  some  11,000 
bouses  and  otbet  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Sbis-sai 
Badu  Suji,  the  prindpal  thoroughfare,  leads  from  Kitahama, 
the  district  lying  on  the  sontb  ^de  of  the  Toaabori,  to  the  Iron 
•uspeBsion  bridge  (Shin-sai  Basbi)  over  the  Ootom-bori.  The 
foreign  settlement  is  at  Kawaguchi  at  the  jonction  of  the 
Shirlnasbi  and  the  Aji.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  number  of  European 
Diissiou  stations.  Buddhist  and  Shinto  temples  art  numerous. 
The  principal  secular  buildings  are  the  castle,  the  mint  and  the 
anenaL  The  castle  was  founded  in  1583  by  HideyosU;  the 
enclosed  palace,  probably  the  finest  building  in  Japan,  survived 
the  capture  of  the  castle  by  lyeyasu  (1615),  and  ini867  and  186S 
witnemd  tbe  reception  oi  the  foreign  legations  by  the  Tokngawa 
•tnguos;  but  in  tlie  latur  year  it  was  fired  by  the  Tokugawa 
party.  It  now  provides  military  beadquarten,  containing  a 
garrison  and  aa  anertal.  Tbe  whole  castle  is  protected  by  high 
and  massive  walls  and  broad  moats.  Huge  blocks  of  granite 
measuring  40  ft.  by  lo  ft.  or  more  occur  in  the  masonry.  The 
mint,  erected  uid  organised  by  Europeans,  was  opened  in  1871. 
O^ka  possesses  iron-works,  sugar  refineries,  cotton  spinning 
mills,  ship-yards  and  a  great  variety  of  other  manufactures.  The 
trade  shows  an  increase  commensurate  with  that  of  tbe  popula- 
tion, which  in  1877  was  only  384,105, 

'  Osaka  owes  iu  origin  to  Rennio  Shonin,  the  nghtb  bead  of  the 
:^n-Shu  sect,  who  in  1495-1496  built,  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  castle,  a  temple  which  afterwards  became  the  principal 
residence  of  his  successors.  In  1 580,  after  ten  years'  successful 
defence  of  bis  position,  Kenryo,  the  eleventh  "  abbot,"  was 
obliged  to  surrender;  and  In  1583  the  victorlova  Hideyoshi 
mada  Osaka  his  capitaL  The  town  was  opened  to  foreign 
trade  in  1868. 

I  08AWA101II&  a  city  of  Miami  txninty,  Kansq^  U.S.A., 
about  45  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Kansas  City,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific 
railway.  Pop.  (1900)  4191  (317  negroes);  (1905,  sUte  census) 
48^7;  (1910}  4046.  A  stale  hospital  for  the  insane  (1866)  is 
about  I  m.  N.E,  of  the  city.  Hie  region  is  a  good  one  for  general 
farming,  and  natural  gas  and  petroleum  are  found  in  abundance 
in  tbe  vidnity.  Osawatomie  was  settled  about  1854  by  colonists 
sent  by  the  Emigrant  Aid  Company,  and  was  platted  in  1855; 
its  name  was  coined  from  parti  of  the  words  "  Osage  "  and 
"  PotUwatomie."  It  was  the  scene  of  two  of  the  "  battles  " 
of  the  "  Border  War,"  and  of  much  of  the  political  violence 
resulting  from  the  cbsbes  between  the  "pro-slavery  "  and  the 
"  free-state  "  factions  of  Missouri  and  Kansas.  On  the  7th 
of  June  1856  it  was  plundered  by  about  170  pro-slavery  men 
from  Missouri.  On  tbe  joth  of  August  1856  General  John  W. 
Reid,  commanding  about  400  Missounans,  attacked  the  town. 
The  attack  was  resisted  by  Captain  John  Brown  (who  had  come 
to  Oiairalomie  in  the  autumn  of  1855)  at  the  head  of  about 
40  men,  who  were  soon  overpowered.  Of  Captain  Brown's 
men,  four  were  killed  and  two  were  executed.  The  town  was 
looted  and  practically  destroyed.  A  park  commemorating  the 
battle  was  dedicated  here  on  the  jiit  of  August  1910. 

OSBORH.  SHERARD  (1813-1875).  En^  ulmini  and 
Arctic  explorer,  the  son  of  an  Indian  army  officer,  was  bom  on  the 
9sth  of  April  i8i3.  Entering  the  navy  as  a  fiiat-dass  volunteer 
in  1837,  he  was  entrusted  in  1838  with  the  command  of  a  gunboat 
at  the  attack  on  Kedah  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  wis  pTcsent 
at  the  reduction  of  Canton  in  1841,  and  at  tbe  capture  of  the 
bBtteriesofWooBungini843.  From i844till  1848 hcwasgunneiy 
mate  and  Heutcnant  in  the  flag-ship  of  Sir  George  Seymour 
in  tbe  Fadfic   He  took  a  proroioent  part  in  1849  in  advocating 


«  new  search  expedition  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  in  1850 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  steam-tender  "  Pioneer  " 
in  tbe  Arctic  expedifion  under  Captain  Austin,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  performed  (1851)  a  remarkable  sledge-joumey  to 
the  western  extremity  o(  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  He  published 
an  account  of  this  voyage,  entitled  S^ay  Lemct  from  an  Arctk 
Journal  (1851),  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander 
shortly  afterwards.  In  tbe  new  expeditioB  (1851-1854)  under 
Sir  Edward  Belcher  be  again  took  part  as  commander  of  the 
"  Pioneer."  In  1856  he  puMiihed  the  journals  of  Captain 
Robert  M'Clure,  giving  a  natmtlve  of  the  discovery  of  the 
North-Wett  Passage.  Eariy  in  1855  be  was  called  to  active 
service  in  connexion  with  the  Crimean  War,  and  being  promoted 
to  post-rank  hi  August  of  that  year  was  app^nted  to  the 
"  Medusa,"  in  which  he  commanded  tbe  Sea  of  Asoff  squadron 
until  the  conduiioo  of  the  war.  For  these  services  he  received 
the  C.B.,  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  Medjidie 
of  tbe  fourth  dasB.  As  commander  of  the  "  Furious  "  he  took 
a  promioenl  part  in  the  operationsof  the  second  Chinese  War,  and 
performed  a  piece  of  difficult  and  intricate  navigation  in  taking 
hb  sh^  600  m.  up  the  Yangtse-kisng  to  Hankow  (1S58).  He 
returned  to  England  in  broken  health  in  1859,  and  at  this  tirac 
contributed  a  number  of 'articles  on  naval  and  Chinese  topics 
to  Blaekvood't  Magatine,  and  wrote  Tlu  Career,  Last  K»ya|e 
andPaU  of  Sir  John  Franktin  (i860).  In  t86i  he  commanded 
the  "Donegal"  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  during  the  trouble  there, 
and  in  1S63  undertook  the  command  of  a  squadron  fitted  oat 
by  tbe  Chinese  government  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  on  the 
coast  of  China;  but  owing  to  the  non-fulfilment  of  tbeconditioB 
that  he  should  receive  orders  from  the  imperial  govemmcnl 
only,  he  threw  up  the  appointment.  In  1864  he  was  appointed 
to  tbe  command  of  the  "  Rojral  Sovereign  "  in  order  to  test 
the  turret  system  of  ship-building,  to  which  this  vessel  bad 
been  adapted.  In  1&65  he  became  agent  to  tbe  Great  Indna 
Peninsula  Railway  Company,  and  two  years  bter  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Telepapb  ConUruction  and  Maintenance  Company. 
Id  1873  he  attained  flag-rank.  His  Interest  in  Arctic  explonUida 
had  never  ceased,  and  in  1873  Ik  induced  Commander  Albert 
Markham  to  undertake  a  summer  voyage  for  the  purpoae  of 
testing  the  conditions  of  ice-navigation  with  tbe  aid  of  steam, 
with  the  result  that  a  new  Arctic  expedition,  under  Sir  George 
Nares, was determiDed upon.  Hewasamemberof tbecomnu'ttee 
which  made  the  preparations  for  tbis.expeditioa,  a&d  died  a 
few  days  after  it  had  sailed. 

OSBORHB,  a  mansion  and  esUte  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
5.E.  of  the  town  of  East  Cowes.  The  name  of  the  manor  in 
eariy  times  is  quoted  as  Austcrborne  or  C^terborne,  and  the 
esUte  comprised  about  aooo  acres  when,  in  1845-.  it  was  purchased 
from  Lady  IsabeUa  Blackford  by  Queen  Victoria.  The  queen 
subsequently  extended  the  estate  to  nearly  3000  acres,  and  a 
mansion,  in  simple  Palladian  style,  was  built  from  designs  of 
Mr  T.  Cubitt.  Here  the  queen  died  in  1901,  and  by  a  letter, 
dated  Coronation  Day  1903,  King  Edward  VII.  presented  Ibe 
property  to  the  nation.  By  lus  desire  part  of  the  bouse  was 
transformed  into  a  convalescent  hoDW  for  officers  of  the  navy 
and  army,  opened  in  r904. 

In  1903  there  was  opened  on  the  Osborne  estate  a  Royal 
Naval  College.  The  prindpal  building  lie  near  the  Prince  ol 
Wales's  Gate,  the  former  royal  stables  bdng  adapted  to  use 
as  dass-roo^  a  mess-room,  and  otber  apartments,  whUe  cenaia 
adjacent  buildings  were  also  adapted,  and  a  gymnasium  and  a 
series  of  bungalows  to  serve  as  dormitories,  each  accommodating 
thirty  boys,  were  erected,  together  with  quarters  for  ofiicers, 
and  for  an  attached  body  of  marines.  By  the  river  Medina,  on 
the  Kingsdown  portion  of  the  estate,  ft  machine  ihtq*  and 
facilities  for  boating  are  provided. 

At  the  church  of  St  Mildred,  Whipplngham,  1}  m.  S.S.E.  of 
East  Cowes,  there  are  memorials  to  various  membos  of  tbe  royal 
family. 

OSCA  UHQUA.  or  Oscah,  the  name  given  by  the  Romau 
to  Ibe  language  of  (i)  tbe  Samnite  tribes,  and  (>)theinhatntaau 
of  Campania  (excluding  the  Greek  colonies)  from  Ibe  4tb  ceaiury 
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KC  omrartU.  We  know  ftom  fucriptioiu  thgt  It  extended 
■onthwuda  over  the  whole  of  the  Penlawla,  exc^t  Us  two 
atrenw  piojectioite  (lee  Biomi  ud  Uessami)  covering  the 
diMrlcU  known  m  Luauis  and  Frentanum,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Apulia  (lee  LucANU,  FitNTAMi,  Avdua).  Notthwatd, 
•  very  sunikr  dialect  was  spoken  in  the  Central  Apcnnine 
icpon  by  the  Pasuoni,  VmiKi  {q.t.)  and  othen.  But  thm 
is  «HDc  probability  that  both  hi  the  North  and  in  the  Sooth 
the  dialect  spoken  varied  slightly  from  what  we  may  caU  the 
standard  or  central  Oscan  of  Samnhim.  There  can  also  be 
BO  icaaonable  doubt,  tbou^  doubt  haa  strangely  been  raised, 
that  the  popular  faroea  at  Rome  called  AtdUnae  were  acted 
fai  Oscan;  Strabo  (v.  p.  133)  records  tU»  roost  ezf^tly  aa  a. 
cmiouB  MirvivaL 

This  name,  for  what  ought  probably  to  be  called  the  Samnite 
or  Safine  speech,  b  due  to  hittoiicti  canses,  but  is,  in  fact, 
iaeonect.  The  Osd  proper  were  not  Saamitea,  but  tbe  ItaUc, 
Rre-ltecan  and  Pr»<^rcA  InhabitanU  trf  Campania.  This  b 
the  s^nse  hi  which  Strabo  regularly  uses  the  name  "OcKot 
(d.  V.  947),  so  that  it  Is  quite  possible  tlut  we  ihould  con- 
nect them  with  tbe  other  tribes  whose  Ethnica  were  formed 
whh  the  -c»-  soffis  and  with  the  pleba  of  Roma  (aee  Voua 
and  Ron). 

Fbr  further  evidence  as  to  the  history  of  tbe  names  del,  Opsei, 
Ofiti,  ace  R.  S.  Conway,  Tim  Ilalit  Dialtttt,  p.  149. 

The  chief  monuments  of  the  language,  aa  spoken  in  Campania, 
come  fiotn  Pompeii,  Nola,  Capua  and  Cumae  (g^.)-  From  the 
two  towns  last  qientioned  we  have  tbe  interesting  group  of 
heraldic  inscripUoos  known  as  Inilae  (g.s.),  and  two  interesting 
curies  inscribed  on  lead  plates  and,  so  to  speak,  posted  in  graves, 
ler  convqrance  to  the  ibitiea  of  the  Underworid.  One  of  these 
nay  be  qnoted  aa  a  tyincal  q>ecimen  <rf  the  Oscan  o(  Campania: 

Fram  the  mtmnim-Cmit. — 

ImKi  uklam  ■neUm  wUvm 
mp  d^hm  tupfatbtm  piOad. 
mip  wumtim  ntp  ilam  t\ftl  htriiai, 

"  (Locius  Octadui,  Statius  Gauius  neue  memoraic  ncue  IndScar* 

Bmu  Lucius  Octauius  Nouellum  Velliam  neue  memorare  neue 
icare  possit,  neue  moouawntum  neue  Kpulcnim  (?)  sibi  adipi*- 
catur."} 

The  language  at  tpolceit  in  Samntum  may  be  illustrated  by  a  lew 
HntenccB  fram  the  Tabula  Agnonenus,  now  in  the  British 
Ut 


SlatAi  pill  let  kiirllH  krrliln- 
diivrl  etrelutiHl  itaiif,  diioA  refo/Krel  ilottf, 
ktrekim  terrliiU  Hallf,  palamal  piblUt  Oaaf, 
dthaX  jefwial  UaAf.  ooial  Owianal  laaht&m 
l^irim  aiUrel  pOitrelfOd  a£rwl  sakaAUer. 

Jluuuuiah  at  kiirtilm  jokaraler- 
PtrnaX  ktrrtial  ihUtf,  ammal  kenliat  iialif, 
JtoMsl  farrliol  UaH/.  nU»  poUrA  stali/. 

("Qui  decti  sunt  In  borto  CeresU.  loul  aigiliarum  pstrono  (?) 
Hntoa.  loui  Rectori  status,  Hercuh  Ceteali  statua,  Pandae  Dwrf* 
<?)  atntaa.  Dtuae  Genetae  Katua.  In  ara  ignca  crematio  tancta 
altera  quAque  (ecto  (an  'anao'?)  aancitur  (an  '  sanciatur '  ?). 
Deaboa  Flofslibua  iuxta  hortnm  sacratur  (an  '  Mcrantur '  T) : 
AoteiKMtae  (?)  Ceteali  autua,  Nuttid  Ceicalt  itatua,  Ftoae 
CanaU  siatua,  Hevcnrio  patii  statua."} 

It  mnunt  to  notice  briefly  (0  the  chief  characteristics  which 
malt  off  the  Osco-Umbrlan,  or,  as  they  might  more  conveniently 
be  tenned,  the  Safine  group  of  dialects,  from  the  Latinian,  and 
(a)  the  features  which  t<iT*<"g"''*^'  Oscan  and  tbe  dialects  most 
closely  allied  to  it,  e.f.  North-Oscan  (ice  Pazucni),  from  the 
Umbrianor(mare  atrictly)  Iguvine  dialect  (see  Icuvioii). 

(A)  Phcwioo.-~t.  The  eonvcrnon  of  tbe  Indo-European 
lulara  late  labiaG^  «.g.  Oscaa  and  Umbikn  Lat.  fmit,  Oab  Umb. 
fatf 'Lot.  giwA 

Umb.  Msr^v*w*Ub  ^uintpid^;  Ok.  MeiH^^Lat. 
tuulmitj  from  the  Indo-Earapcan  root  *g*eni<,  Eng.  csm,  Sandtrit 
few-:  Umb.  accusative  bum -Saukritrdm,  Eng.  mm,  the  Lbl  hit, 
imfi  having  been  borrowed  from  some  SaSnediakcttdnce  the  pure 
Latin  lorn  would  have  been  *mtt. 


3.  The  estruHon  or  lyneope  (e)  of  short  vowets  in  tbe  Mcond 
■yllabic  ot  a  word,  t.g.  Onn  apu-,  Unibrian  etd-,  from  an  Italic 
(tem  'optii-,  "  to  work,  build,"  cf.  Lat.  opera,  "  work,"  and  aptrtri 
(although  this  verb  appears  in  Latin  to  have  been  invented  only  at  a 
hie  period):  Oac.  aOrnd,  Umb.  «if«-Lat.  opto;  Umb.  m*rt$o-, 
from  luUc  *m»inl» ,  "  hutu*,"  betide  Lat.  MtStttui.  (6)  Of  abort 
vowd*  before  final  1,  Ok.  kin  (proooanced  Adrii)— Lat.  Wfwi 
Umb.  iJnmHi  -  Lat.  Ifttuntut;  Otc  oom,  pL  kumtimi,  O.  Lat. 
hMtdmes;  Umb.  abl.  pL  twu  for  *«>(/«— Lat  auibiu. 

3.  The  preservation  of  1  before  »,  m  and  I  (wbereaa  in  Latin  it  Is 
tost  with  compenutory  Icnelhenine  "  of  the  previoua  vowel  when 
the  change  it  medial} :  Umb.  aKetnet,  abl.  pL  ~  Lat.  oAmu) 
Padienian  pritm»  (nom.  sing,  fern.)— LaL  prima;  Oac.  Slabtti^ 
Lat.  Lalntu, 

4.  InMead  of  Ut.  -n^  we  have  hi  OKxt-Unbrian  m>— vhhft 
the  Umbrian  poet  Plautus  reproduce*  as  a  valaaritm  in  tbe  wcll> 
known  line  (Jfiiei  Ctor.,  v.  14,  L  1399},  iiOttinilt  kmimem,  H  A*- 
pnniU;  hence  the  acrundivn,  Ok.  aituaaMm-Lat.  v^madai*. 
So  Umbrian  pikaner^roia  pihanneii  (gen.  ring,  max.),  equivalent  to 
Lat.  Mends.  It  ia  not  certain  what  the  original  group  o(  tounda  was 
wMa  ^ipeart  in  tbe  ihape  of  -)■«•  in  Oaco-Umbnan  and  iU-  in 
Latin,  nor  whether  this  group  of  nuada,  whatever  it  wat  (pcatibly 
■nir),  became  -td-  before  it  became  -mi-. 

5.  Final  4  became  e  in  both  Oscan  (■!}  and  Umbrian  (often  written 
w),      Oacan  *l^>LaL  via;  Umb.  oibv  (nom.  pL  neut)-Lat.  aira. 

6.  Italic  1  became  closer  in  Oaco-Umbrian;  in  (he  Oscan  alphabet 
it  i>  denoted  by  a  special  sign  which  it  best  reproduced  bv  1 
(although  the  misleading  symbol  i  with  an  accent  upon  it  is  fre- 
quently used).  In  the  Umbnan  alphabet  (see  Icuviini)  it  it  variously 
written  «  ana  i,  and  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  whm  used  (o  write  Otran 
and  Umbrian,  we  have*,  (.and  occasionally  even  n'.e.^  Ok. fbatMiia 
Lat  Utalii,  but  litis  (in  Latin  alphabetl-Lat.  Jcfthu;  Umb.  Ird 
and  (r^-Lat.  Ires;  N.  Ok.  ir/et-Lat.  libi. 

J,  An  original  short  1  In  Oxo-Umbrian  became  identical  in  quality, 
though  not  in  quantity,  with  the  vowel  iust  described,  and  it  written 
with  juat  the  same  symbols  in  all  the  afphabett,  Ok.  iU.  Umb. 
f«^-Lat.  fMtf. 

S.  Precisely  aaakgova  diangca  haw»*ned  with  Italic  9  and  i; 
tbe  molting  vowd  being  denoted  in  Cvcan  alphabet  both  by  u  and 
by  i  (V),  la  Umbrian  alphabet  by  «■  in  Latin  alphabet  by  », 

It  is  well  to  add  here  one  or  two  othv  diaiactcrlsdcs  In  which 
Oscan  alone  ii  more  primitive,  not  merely  than  Latin,  but  even 
than  Umbrian. 

(a)  Oscan  retains  t  between  vowels,  wheieas  In  both  Latin  and 
Umbrian  It  becnme  r.  In  Oscan  it  Mems  to  hsm  become  veiocd, 
as  it  it  represented  by  s  m  Latin  alphabet,  e.g.  gen.  pL  fern,  ohmmmi, 

"  renim  ;  mmm,  in  Oacan  alphabet  «NWI,  pre*,  infin.  case. 

(fr)  Oscan  retains  the  dipbthongt  oi,  ci,  ei,  on  (reprcKnting  both 
original  ru  and  ou)  and  au  even  in  unaccented  syuables,  e.[,  »bl.  pL 
feutils,  "muria";  dat.  pl.  diumpali,  "lympliis";  infin.  deiamt 
"  dicere." 

(c)  Oscan  retains  final,  i,  e.g.  abl.  maac  alng.  dnlud-Lat.  dch. 

(B.)  it»pkeUcf.~\.  In  noms.  <a)  Consideinble  levelling  has 
taken  place  between  the  consonantal  and  the  stems;  thu*  the 
gen.  ting,  maac  of  Oac  leerom  (neut.**Lat.  "  terra  ")  is  UtrtU,  just 
Rke  that  of  the  cooaooantal  stem  lantin-,  gen.  laMgiMif.  Conveisely 
we  have  the  abl.  taniinud  on  the  pattern  of  »•  stem  ablative*,  like 


dolnd.  <h)  In  the  A-tteras  and  the  e-ttems  we  have  several  primitive 
riii^h  are  obscured  in  Latin,  ex  aen.  sing.  fem.  eilwf ,  "  pecu- 
niae ":  gen.  pL  maac.  JVMsnte.  "  Molanaruin  ";  and,the  lontiva 


it  still  a  living  case  in  both  dcciouonB,  s.^  Oac  fwel  "  in  tcna," 
vial "  in  via." 

II.  In  mrtt.  (a)  The  formation  of  the  Infinitive  In  -mt-,  ex. 
ic.  euim,  Umb.  tram,  "  esM  dAwwh,  "operari,  facerc  (cl. 
t  Latin  LANCUAr.K.  f  33).  (M  The  formatkm  of  tbe  future,  and 


Ok 
art 

future  pcrfiil  itiiJ 
OacAtidtdtsI,  "d.i) 


3a).  («The 
inve  laapectivdy,  with  atetnt  ia       and  ->u-; 
idnsoiJ  "iiu^iit '':cM>aw(a)^"ceaaebunt ": 


Umb. /m  !f,  "  Icrtt  ";  fut.  perf.  Owe  MacntI,  "fecerit"!OK.  and 
Umb.  fusl.  "  fucrit  ";  Umb.fakmst.  "  itcenl,"  Jakarent,  "feccrint "; 
furtnl.  "  iticrint."  (r)  SevenI  new  methods  M  fonmng  the  perfect 
Itoni  vawd  stems,  e.i.  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian  -/-  perfects.  Osc  ist 
Biq^  perf.  wimtafwm,  mandani  ";  Md  aiag.  aMmnoAid. "  mandauit, 
imperauit ";  jid  pl.  Osc  Mems,  "fuervnt "  fcf.  Umb.  perf.  tub), 
passive  tmpenonal  piluftt,  ^  piatum  *it  ").  One  other  formation 
occurs  frequently  In  Oscan  (from  «-  verbs),  whose  orwin  b  objure. 
In  this  the  perfect  ctencteiislk  ■•  -«-,  «-t-  prifatei,  probauit. 
Id)  The  pecttUar  and  interesting  imperaonal  or  *enil-penonal  forms 
whkh  ultimatdy  developed  into  a  fnU  pasdve,  e^.  Osc  MMfr. 
"  sacnuerit  aliquis  "  governing  an  accnsative;  Und>..^w,  lent 
aliquia  "  (see-the  section  on  tbe  passive  under  Latin  iMgmtt). 

(C)  Synlas.— It  may  be  said  poerally  that  there  are  very  few  if 
any  peculiaritlea  in  the  lyntajt  of  the  Oscan  and  Umbnan  Inscn^ 
tions  as  compared  with  Latin  nnge,  though  n  large  number 
familiar  Latin  Uioin  ^tpear,  anch  ns  the  d)L  abaofnte;  tbe  aU. 
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of  dtcumiUBce.  HWRidtive  in  judicial  phntM,  the«ne«I  the  nrut. 
■dj-  Uanabitnct  MIMUativc,  Otcan  uaiaemam  imduem.  "  <^u- 
amiB  publtcum."  i.e.  **  optima  rci  publicac  ratio."  In  verbal  formi 
the  MUM  uae  of  the  gerundive  combintd  with  the  noun  lo  rcpment 
the  total  verbal  action,  «.f.  Umb.  ocro  pthmntr  poco, "  avda  ptandae 
cauaa  ";  the  usual  Mqueoce  oi  tenia,  t.i.  the  iiBp«fI«ct  sibj  in 
Oratio  OUiqua  icpieMnting  the  (ut.  indic  ia  Ontra  Recta  (lec 
Cippua  Abellamua  b  33,  25):  and  finally  the  uk  U  the  perf.  autq. 
in  Oaoui  in  prohibitiona  (nep  fe/aad,  ''  oeiie  lecerit  out  alto  in 
poeirive  commandt  (Ok.  sakri^r,  aee  above). 

Fuller  accounis  01  the  dialect)  in  all  iheie  atpect*  will  be  found 
most  exhaustively  in  Von  PUnta,  Gramntalik  dtr  Oskiick-umbnuken 
DtaUkU  (Strassbuis,  i8oi-:897).  Less  fully,  but  very  clearly  and 
acutely  in  C.  D.  Buck's  Oscan  and  UtnMan  Crammar  (Boaton, 
U.S.A.,  1904).  R.  S.  Conway,  Tht  Ilatu  DiaitcU,  vol.  ii.  (Cambridge, 
■897),  give*  a  fuller  acoMnt  of  the  alphabeU  and  their  hiatory,  a 
•  Conapectua  ol  the  Acctdenoe  and  ut  account  of  the  Syntax  at  aome 
leogtL  (R-  S.  C-) 

OSCAR  I.  (1799-1859),  king  of  Sveden  and  Norway,  was  the 
■on  of  GencTal  Bemadotte,  afterwarda  King  Chftrlca  XIV.  ol 
Sweden,  and  bis  wife,  Eugtaie  Dtmrt*  CUiy,  afterwards  Queen 
Desideria.  When,  in  August  iSie,  Beniadotte  was  elected 
crown  prince  of  Sweden,  Oscar  and  his  mother  removed  from 
Puis  to  Stockholm  Qudc  i8ii).  From  Charles  XIU.  the  tad 
received  the  title  of  duke  of  S&dcrmanland  (Sudennania).  He 
quickly  acquired  the  Swedish  language,  and,  by  the  t^ie  he 
reacb^  manhood,  bad  become  a  general  favourite.  His  very 
considerable  native  talents  were  developed  by  an  excellent 
education,  and  he  soon  came  to  be  n^ided  as  an  authority  on 
all  social-political  questkms.  In  1839  he  wrote  a  scries  of  articles 
on  popular  education,  and  (In  1841)  ui  anonymous  work,  Om 
Straff  och  sUaffatulaUer,  advocating  prison  reforms.  Twice 
during  his  father's  lifetime  he  was  viceroy  of  Norway.  On  the 
iQth  of  June  i8ij  he  married  the  princus  Josephine,  daughter 
of  Eugene  de  fieauhamais,  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  empras  Joaeirfiine.  In  1838  the  king  began  to 
suspect  his  heir  of  plotting  with  the  Liberal  party  to  bring  about 
a  change  of  ministry,  or  even  his  own  abdication.  If  Oscar 
did  not  actively  as^t  the  OK>osition  on  this  occanon,  his  dis- 
aiq>rDbation  of  his  father's  dcqiotic  behaviour  was  notoifous, 
Ibough  he  avoided  an  actual  niptuie.  Yet  his  liberalism  waa 
ol  the  most  cautious  and  moderate  character,  as  tbe  Opposition, 
■hoftly  after  his  accession  (March  8tfa,  1844)1  discovered  to  their 
peal  chagrin.  He  would  not  hear  of  any  ladicsl  reform  of  the 
cumtmMu  and  obttdete  constitution.  But  me  of  bis  eaiUest 
measures  was  to  establish  freedom  of  the  press.  Most  of  the 
legislation  during  Oscar  I.'s  reign  aimed  at  improving  the  economic 
position  of  Sweden,  and  tbe  rikid^t,  in  its  address  to  him  in  1857, 
tightly  declared  that  he  had  promoted  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom  more  than  any  of  iiis  predeccsaoia.  In  foreign 
affairs  Osor  I.  wis  a  fiieiid  of  the  prindpte  of  nationality.  In 
1848  he  suiq>orted  Denmark  against  Germany;  placed  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  troops  in  cantonments  in  FilocD  and  North 
Schleswig  (1S49-1850);  and  mediated  the  truce  of  Halmd 
(August  t6tb,  1848).  He  was  also  one  of  the  guarantors  of  the 
int^ty  of  Denmark  (London  protorol.  May  Sth,  1851).  As 
early  as  iSjo  Oscar  I.  had  conceived  the  plaa  of  a  dynastic 
union  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms,  but  such  difficulties 
presented  themselves  that  the  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  reverting  bis  father's  obsequiDus 
policy  towards  Russia.  His  fear  lest  Roasia  should  ileraand  a 
stretch  of  coast  ak)ng  the  Varanger  Fjord  induced  him  lo  remain 
neutral  during  the  Ciimeaa  War,  and,  subsequently,  to  conclude 
as  alhanoe  with  Great  Brilaiit  and  France  (November  asth, 
1855)  for  preierving  the  territorial  iategiity  of  Scandinavia. 
Osor  T.  left  four  ions,  of  whom  two,  Carl  (Charlea  XV.}  and 
Oskar  Fredrik  (Oscat  II.),  succeeded  to  his  throne. 

'  See  T.  AlMn,  /OM  BtrHaiMt  (Stoddwln,  1S96}:  and  C.  E. 
AbeU,  J#MtMii Jr6m  CMi  XtV^  0»f»t  I.  m*  CSsrfr  XY.  Lat» 
^neUMlm,  t8^,  tSIS).  Also  NonwAT  (ftfUw?)  and  Swidih 

OSCAB  n.  (1839-1907),  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  son 
of  Oscar  I.,  was  bom  at  Stockholm  on  the  tist  of  January  1819. 
He  entered  the  navy  at  the  nge  d  eleven,  and  waa  sppointed 
jmdor  Keuaaanl  in  Jui^y  1845.  Later  be  sUnIied  at  the  univer- 


sily  of  Upsala,  where  be  distinguished  himself  in  naihcaMtk^ 
In  1857  he  manSed  Princess  Sophia  Wilhelmina,  youngest 
daughter  of  Duke  William  of  Nassau.  He  succeeded  his  brother 
Charles  XV.  on  tbe  iStb  of  September  1873,  and  was  aowoed 
in  the  Norwegian  cathedral  of  Drontheim  on  18th  of  July 
187J.  At  bis  accessioa  he  adopted  as  his  motto  BridrafeUtma 
Cdi,  "  the  welfare  of  the  brother  folk,"  and  fram  the  £rst  be 
realized  the  essential  difficulties  In  tbe  maintenance  of  the  umpa 
between  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  political  events  which  led 
up  to  the  final  crias  in  1905,  by  which  tbe  thrones  were  separated, 
are  d^t  with  in  the  Ustoiical  articlca  imder  Noawav  and 
Sweden.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  pMceful  aohiUtm  cvmto- 
ally  adopted  could  hardly  have  been  attained  but  lor  the  tact 
and  patience  of  the  king  himself.  He  declined,  indeed,  to  permit 
any  prince  ol  his  bouse  to  become  king  of  Norway,  but  better 
relations  between  the  two  countries  were  restored  befote  hia 
death,  which  took  place  at  Slockbohn  on  the  8lh  of  Deccmbex 
1907.  His  acute  intelligence  and  his  aloofness  from  the  dynastic 
considerations  affecting  moat  European  aoverugns  gave  the 
king  coRStderable  weight  as  an  vbitrator  in  .international 
questions.  At  the  request  ol  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  tbe 
United  State*  hi  1889  ha  appointed  tbe  chief  justice  of  Samoa, 
and  be  was  again  called  in  to  artritrate  in  Samoan  affairs  in 
In  1897  he  was  empowered  to  appcunt  a  fifth  arbitrator  if  neces- 
sary in  the  Venezuelan  dilute,  and  he  was  called  in  to  act  aa 
umpire  in  the  Anglo-American  arbitration  treaty  that  waa 
quj[shed  by  the  senate.  He  won  maiqr  fifcDdi  In  England  by 
his  outspoken  and  generoua  sui^mrt  <rf  Great  Britain  at  the  time 
of  the  Boer  War  (1899-1902),  expressed  in  a  declaratfao  printed 
in  The  Times  of  the  ind  of  May  190^  when  continental  opiniaa 
was  almost  unlverMlIy  hostile. 

Himself  n  distingtdshed  writer  and  nude^  analeor.  King 
Oscar  proved  a  geiterons  friend  of  learning,  and  did  much  to 
encourage  the  development  of  education  throughout  his 
dominions.  In  1858  a  collection  of  bis  lyrical  and  narrative 
poems,  Uemanatt «/  tkc  Swedish  Fled,  published  anonymously, 
obiahied  the  second  prize  of  the  Swedish  Academy.  His  "  Con- 
tributions to  tbe  Military  History  of  Sweden  in  the  Years  1711, 
1713,  171J,"  originally  appeared  in  the  Annals  of  the  Academy, 
and  were  printed  separatdy  in  1865.  His  works,  which  in- 
cluded bis  speeches,  trao^tions  of  Herder's  Cii  and  Goethe's 
Tarqualt  Tasto,  and  a  play,  CatlU  Cronbcrg,  were  collected  in 
two  volumes  in  1875-1876,  and  a  larger  edition,  in  three  volumes, 
appeared  in  iSSj-tSSS.  His  Easier  bymn  and  some  other 
of  his  poems  are  familiar  throughout  the  Scandinavian  countries 
His  Menuirt  ef  Charles  XII.  were  translated  into  Ea^isb  ia 
1879.  In  1885  be  published  bis  i4dfrMr/o(Ae.Acatfniqr</irMi^, 
and  a  translation  of  one  of  his  esa^  on  miuk  appeared  in 
£t(«niiKreootbet9thof  Mayigoo.  Hehad  avtluaUecollectioo 
of  printed  snd  MS.  music,  which  waa  icadlly  icceMBde  to  the 
historical  student  of  music. 

His  eldest  son,  Oscar  GusUviu  Adofphm,  duke  of  Wtoiland 
(b.  1858),  succeeded  him  as  Gustavus  V.  His  second  son,  Oscar 
(b.  1859),  resigned  his  royal  tights  on  his  tnatriage  in  18S8 
with  a  lady-in-waiting,  Fr&ken  Ebba  Munck,  when  he  assumed 
the  title  of  Prince  Bemadotte.  From  tSga  he  was  known  as 
Count  Wisbotg.  The  kibg's  other  sons  were  Charles,  duke  of 
Westergfttland  (b.  1861),  who  niinied  Princess  Ingcborg  of 
Denmark;  and  Eugine,  duke  of  Ncrike  (b.  1S65),  well  kitown 
as  an  artist. 

OSCBOU  (a  corruption  of  tbe  Sendnole  As-st4K-h<hiar, 
meaning  bladt  drink)  (c.  1804-1838),  a  Seminole  American 
Indian,  leader  b  the  second  Seminole  War,  was  bom  to  CeorgiB. 
near  tbe  Chattahoochee  river.  His  father  was  an  Enghshmaa 
named  William  Powell;  his  mother  a  Creek  of  the  Red  Slide 
or  Hikasuki  dividon.  In  i8e8  be  removed  with  his  mother 
into  noTtbcn  FlorMa.  When  the  United  States  eomtnfasionas 
negotiated  with  the  Seminole  chiefs  the  treaties  of  Payne's 
Lauding  (oth  of  Hay  1831)  and  Port  Gibson  (aStfa  of  March 
1833)  for  the  removal  of  the  Semin<des  to  Arkansas,  Osceola 
s^ed  the  opportunity  to  lead  the  opposition  of  the  young 
.  warriors,  and  dcdared  to  the  V.S.  agent.  General  Wiley  Houp- 
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•on,  tint  any  chief  wbo  prepared  to  remove  would  be  liJled. 
At  the  Agency  (Fort  King,  in  Marion  county)  he  became  more 
violent,  aad  in  tbe  Himmer  o(  1855  Thompson  put  him  in  irons. 
Fram  this  confioeiaent  he  oblMnwl  his  releue  by  a  profeuiM 
of  penitence  and  of  wiUingnen  to  emigrEte.  Late  in  November 
iSj5  he  murdered  Charley  Enuthla  (or  Emartia),  a  chief  who 
was  preparing  to  emigrata  with  his  people,  ud  oo  the  iSth  ot 
December  he  and  «  few  companions  ^lot  and  killed  General 
Tbompsoa.  On  tbe  sune  day  two  companies  of  Infantfy  under 
Uajor  Francis  L.  Dade  wer«  massacred  at  the  Waboo  Swamp 
near  the  WithUcoaf:hee  river,  while  marching  from  Fort  Brooke 
on  Tampa  Bay  to  the  relief  of  Fort  King.  In  a  battle  fought 
three  days  later  at  a  ford  of  the  Wilblacoochee,  Osceola  was 
at  tlw  head  ot  a  negro  detachment,  and  although  tbe  Indians 
and  negroes  were  repulsed  by  troops  under  General  Duncan  L. 
Clinch  (1787-18^9),  they  continued,  with  Osceola  as  their  most 
crafty  and  determined  leader,  to  murder  and  devastate,  and 
pcca^onally  to  engage  the  ttroops.  In  February  1836  General 
Edmund  P.  Gaines  (1777-1S49),  with  about  iioo  men  from 
Kew  Orleans,  marched  from  Fort  Brooke  to  Port  King.  When 
be  attempted  to  return  to  Fort  Brooke,  because  there  were  not 
the  necessary  prpvi^ons  at  Fort  King,  the  Indians  disputed 
his  passage  across  the  Witblacoochee.  In  the  same  year  Generals 
Winfield  Scott  and  Richard  K.  Call  (1791-1863)  conducted 
campaigns  against  them  with  little  effect,  and  the  year  closed 
with  General  Thomas  Sidney  Jesup  (1788-1S60)  in  command 
with  Sooo  troops  at  his  disposaL  With  mounted  troops  General 
Jesup  drove  tiie  enemy  from  the  Witblacoochee  country  and 
was  pursuing  tbem  southward  toward  the  Everglades  when 
several  chiefs  expressed  a  readtoeas  to  treat  for  peace.  In  a 
conference  at  Fort  Dade  on  the  Witblacoochee  on  the  6th  ot 
March  1S37  they  agreed  to  cease  hostilities,  to  withdraw  soulh 
of  tbe  HiUsboTough  river,  and  to  prepare  for  emigration  to 
Arkansas,  and  gave  hostages  to  bind  them  to  their  agreement. 
But  on  the  and  of  June  Chceola  came  to  the  camp  at  the  head 
of  about  300  Mikaauki  (Hiccosukecs)  and  effected  the  flight  of 
all  tbe  Indians  there,  about  700  including  the  hostages,  to  the 
Everglades.  Hostilities  were  then  resumed,  but  in  September 
Brigadier  General  Joseph  M.  Hernandez  captured  several  chiefs, 
and  a  few  days  later  there  came  from  Osceola  a  request  for  an 
interview.  This  was  granted,  and  by  command  of  General 
Jesup  be  was  taken  captive  at  a  given  signal  and  carried  to 
Fort  Moultrie,  at  Charieston,  Soulh  Carolina,  where  he  died 
in  January  183S.  The  war  continued  until  1843,  but  after 
Osceola's  death  the  Indians  sought  to  avoid  battle  with  the 
regular  troops  and  did  liiile  but  attack  the  unarmed  inhabitants. 

See  T.  T.  Sprague.  The  Origin,  Pnptu  and  CmKhaum  Ike 
Florida  War  (New  Yoric,  1648). 

OSCHATZ,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  the  valley 
of  the  DoUnitz,  36  m.  N.W.  of  Dresden,  on  the  trunk  railway 
to  Leipzig.  Pop.  (1905)  10,854.  One  of  its  three  Evangelical 
churches  is  the  handsome  Gothic  church  of  St  Aegidius,  with 
twin  spires.  Sugar,  felt,  woollens,  cloth  and  leather  are  manu- 
factured,  and  there  is  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
Four  miles  west  lies  the  Kolmberg,  the  highest  eminence  in  the 
north  of  Saxony. 

5m  C.  Hoffmann.  Historiiche  Beichreibuni  Jtr  StaJt  Oiekati 
fOscliati,  187^-1871}:  and  Guriiti,  Bau-  und  KuHtldenkmakr  dtr 
AwUnmmnickaft  Osthati  (DteMlen.  1905). 

OSCBEBSUBBH.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  ibe  Prusnan  province 
of  Sanmy,  en  the  Bode,  «4  m.  by  nil  S.W.  of  Magdebius.  and 
at  tbe  junction  of  lines  to  Halberstadt  and  Jerxhelm.  Pop. 
(1005)  13.17I'  Among  its  industrial  establishments  are  sugar' 
refineries,  irtin- foundries,  breweries,  machine-shops  aiul  brick 
works.  Oschersleben  b  first  mentioned  in  803.  and  belonged 
in  Ibe  later  middle  ages  to  the  bishops  of  Halberstadt. 

OSCILU,  a  word  applied  in  Latin  usage  to  small  figures, 
BSOM  commonly  masks  or  faces,  which  were  hung  up  as  offerings 
to  various  deities,  either  for  propitiation  or  cx^ation,  and  in 
conneiion  with  festivals  and  other  ceremonies.  It  is  usually 
taken  as  the  i^ural  of  ouiBum  (£min.  ot  a  Utile  face.  As  the 
txUla  swung  in  tbe  wind,  aciSan  came  to  mean  to  swing,  hence 
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in  English  "  oscillation,"  the  act  of  swinging  backwards  and 
forwards,  periodic  motion  to  and  fro,  hence  any  variation  or 
fluctuation,  actual  or  figurative.  For  the  sdeatiGc  problems 
connfected  with  oscillation  see  Mechanics  and  OicnilMUAfa. 

Many  mdBa  w  masks,  representing  the  head  of  Bacchus 
orofdiflercntrusUcdeities,arestillpreserved.  There  ^  a  marble 
otcUIuBt  of  Bacchus  in  the  British  Museum.  Others  still  in 
ezistcnee  are  made  of  earthenware,  but  it  seems  probaUe  that 
waxand  wood  were  tbe  ordinary  materials.  Small  radely  shaped 
figures  of  wool,  known  as  ^£(ae,.were  also  htmg  up  in  same 
way  as  the  oieiUa. 

The  fdlvaU  at  which  the  h.-in.'ln,-  <.f  m.  ::la  took  place  were: 
(i)  The  St-ntiiinxit  Ffriaf,  or  in^r  (,..t  iv  lU,  and  the  Pagamolio, 
ihe  count r\-  [("^liv.il-  of  ihi'  tiir.  ;  ir>'  iii-iiir  ,  the  pagi;  both  took 
pl.icc  in  J  liiii.riv.  JiiTi;  tlii;  o-^ill .  \n  i'.'  iiiiri.;  On  trees,  such  as  the 
vinf  and  ihc  ulivi.-,  oak  nml  thi-  ]iiur,  .-.riil  n;. resented  the  faces  of 
Lil>er,  Itncchii'  -jr  oiIilt  diity  coniiocttd  with  ibe  cultivation  of  the 
soil  (Vi[%;.  Goir^.  ii.  .^Xi-y/').  (i)  The  Feriae  Latinae',  in  this 
case  gamos  Mire  |i].'ivi.'il,  amonf;  thorn  5win>'ini  (fluiliotio);  cf.  the 
Grecklcsiiv.il  "f  .-livnj  (^.-e  h.Ri<io\E).  Feiiiu  {t.w.  Oscillum, 
Mullcr.  p.  ■=  'o.it  this  swinKint:  was  c.illcd  BuiUtaw  becaufri 

the  suini^ers  nia^kuii  their  iaccs  (01  cttatc)  out  uf  chame.  (3)  At  the 
O-npiirJia,  Festus  says  iPanl.  ex  Feit,  ed.  MOUer,  p.  339)  that  pOat 
IU11I  ffi '  virilts  rl  mutttbret  taait  cl  vocA  were  hong  at  the  crow 
nx>ds  CO  the  Lares,  the  number  of  pilae  equalling  that  of  the  slaves 
of  the  family,  the  44'*' *hat  of  the  childmi;  the  purfoae  being 
to  induce  the  LaresUMSR  the  living,  and  to  be  content  with  the 
it'i/nc  and  images.  Tntanas  led  to  Ihe  cenerally  accepted  condiMioa 
1  hat  the  custom  of  hanglfic  theee  okHm  repments  an  ohkr  pnctic* 
<  'f  esplaliD^  human  sacrifice.  Tbetn^  wf  tse  doabt  a  coonesion 
with  lastraiioo  by  the  purifying  inth  air, 

OSCILLOO&APH.  In  coimexion  with  the  study  of  alternating 
or  varying  electric  current,  appliances  are  required  for  determine 
ing  the  mode  in  which  the  current  varies.  An  instrument  for 
exhibiting  optically  or  graphically  these  variations  u  called  an 
oscittograph,  or  sometimes  an  ondogr^ih.  Several  methods  have 
been  employed  for  making  observations  of  the  form  of  alternating 
current  curves— (i)  the  point -by -point  method,  ascribed  generally 
to  Jules  Joubert;  (.2)  the  stroboscopic  methods,  of  whicji 
the  wave  transmitter  of  H.  L.  Callcndar,  £.  B.  I^sa,  and  E^ 
HospitaUer  are  examples;  (3)  methods  employing  a  high-tre 
quency  galvanometer  or  oscillograph,  which  originated  with  A.  E. 
Blondel,  and  arc  exemplified  by  his  oscillograph  and  that  of  W. 
Duddell;  and  (4)  purely  opti^  methods,  such  as  those  of  I. 
Frfiblicb  and  K.  P.  Braun. 

In  the  point -by-point  method  the  shaft  of  an  alternator,  or  an 
alternating  current  molOT  driven  in  itep  with  it,  is  furnished  with 
an  insulatmg  disk  having  a  metallic  slipinKrted  initscdse.  Against 
this  disk  press  two  *pnn[[S  which  are  connected  toother  at  each 
revolution  bv  the  contact  of  the  ilip  at  an  assigned  instant  during 
the  phase  of  the  alternating  current.  This  contact  may  be  made 
to  close  the  circuit  of  a  suitable  voltmeter,  or  to  chirje  a  condenter 
in  connexion  with  it,  and  the  reading  of  the  voltmeter  will  therefore 
not  be  the  average  or  effective  vultagc  of  the  alternator,  but  the 
instantaneoui  value  of  the  elcciromutive  force  carrcspondlng  to 
that  instant  during  the  phase,  determined  by  the  position  ol  the 
rotating  cant^ict  fhp  with  reference  to  the  poles  of  the  alternator. 
If  the  contact  tprinescan  be  moved  round  the  disk  ioas  to  vary  the 
instant  of  contact,  we  oan  plot  out  the  value  of  the  observed  in- 
stantaneous voltage  of  the  machine  or  circuit  in  a  wavy  curve, 
shoaring  the  wave  form  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  alternator. 
This  process  is  a  tedious  one,  and  nccesurily  only  gives  the  average 
form  of  thousands  c^  different  alternations. 

In  the  Hospitaller  ondognph,'  a  nynchronous  electric  motoc 
driven  in  step  with  the  periodic  currem  in  the'circuit  bebiR  tested 
drives  a  cylinder  of  insulating  material  having  a  metallic  slip  let  into 
its  edge.  This  cylioder  is  dnven  at  a  slightly  lower  speed  tnan  that 
of  synchronism.  Three  wrings  press  against  the  cylinder  and  make 
conuct  for  a  short  tunc  during  each  mvolulion,  so  that  a  coodenser 
is  charged  by  the  circuit  at  an  asdgned  insunt  during  the  altematuig 
current  "haae,  and  then  subsequently  connected  to  a  volimctcr. 
This  process,  so  to  sneak,  samples  or  tests  the  varying  elect nrntotive 
force  of  the  alternating  current  at  one  particular  instant  dunng  the 
phaw  and  measures  it  on  a  voltmeter.  Owing  to  Ihe  fact  that  the 
cyUnder  is  kwing  or  mining  slightly  in  speed  on  the  chcuit  perkily, 
the  vottmeier  goes  mwly,  say  in  one  minute,  through  all  the  [Aates 


'  E.  Hosfntalier.  "  Tlie  Slow  Rccistration  of  Rapid  Phenomena 
by  SiroboKonc  Methods,"  Jeum.  Intl.  EUc.  Eur.  (London, 
33,173.  In  this  paper  the  author  describes  the  "Ondogmphe  and 
'^l^iissancenaEOie.*  See  also  a  description  of  the  ondogiaph  In 
the  EiulHcu  Seriem,  (1903},  50, 969. 
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et  voltiM  which  u*  poforned  mudly  durinc  each  period  by  ibc 
alternatiog  cumat.  The  vol  trotter  needle  may  then  bt  made  to 
record  Iti  variation*  grapMcslly  on  ■  drum  covered  with  paper  and 
•o  to  ddiueate  tbe  wave  torm  n  the  cun«nt.  The  praceai  ii  anaJo- 
gcma  to  the  optical  expenniciic  ot  ktokiaf  at  a  quiddy  rotatiac  whed 
or  eimne  thtDUgh  ilita  in  a  diak,  rotauns  alightly  fatter  or  alower 
than  uic  object  observed.  We  then  aee  the  engioe  goinf  through  all 
It*  motion* 'but  much  more  ilowly,  and  can  follow  them  easily.  In 
another  form  deviaed  by  Callendar,>  a  revolving  contact  oiak  la 
placed  Ml  the  shaft  of  an  alternator,  or  of  a  aynchroaous  motor 
driven  by  the  aitemating  current  under  teat.  A  iiair  of  contact 
■pring*  are  tHovly  shifted  over  ao  a*  to  close  the  circuit  at  nicceasive 
asiigned  initanta  during  a  complete  phase.  The  electromotive 
force  >o  iriected  i*  balanced  against  the  ateady  potential  diffeRnce 
pmduced  between  a  fixed  and  a  sliding  contact  on  a  wire  travened 
Dy  another  attady  current,  and  if  there  is  any  diflennoe  between 
tnii  last,  the  potential  diMreacc.  and  the  innantaneout  potential 
diflefencc  balanced  apunat  it.  a  loay  ia  operated  and  set*  in  action 
a.  motor  which  ahift*  the  eoUact  boiat  along  tbe  potentiometer 
wire  and  so  restore*  the  balance.  This  contact  point  a  bo  carrie*  a 
pen  lAicb  OMma  over  •  rotating  dmm  covered  with  paper.  A* 
tba  bniabea  an  riowly  abEftcd  over  on  tbe  levdving  contact  *o  u 
to  select  different  phasea  of  the  alternating  electromotive  Ume, 
the  pea  follow*  and  drawia  curve  delineating  the  wave  Ibnn  of  that 
dectiDmotivc  foice  or  current.  An  instrument  devised  by  £  B. 
Rosa  ia  not  very  different  in  construction.*  A  commitiator  method 
ha*  abo  been  devised  by  T.  It.  Lvle  (PMf.  Uat^  November 
I90J,  6.  S17)  >n  which  at  an  a*d«ted  instant  during  the  phase  a 
sriection  '»  made  from  the  periodic  cuncnt  and  measured  on  a 
galvanometer, 

Tbe  otcilloKraphi  of  A.  E.  Blonde!'  and  W.  Duddell  operate  on  a 
different  principle.  Thev  conust  essentially  of  a  galvanometer  of 
which  the  needle  or  coil  nas  such  a  short  natural  periodic  time  that 
it  can  follow  all  the  variation*  of  a  current  which  runs  through  ita 
cvcle  in  say  it(th  second.  This  needle  or  coil  must  be  so  damped 
that  when  the  current  i*  cut  off  it  return*  to  aero  at  once  without 
overshooting  the  mark.  By  means  of  an  attached  mirtor  and 
reflected  ray  ot  light  the  motion  of  the  movable  system  can  be  indi- 
cated on  a  screen.  This  T»y  is  also  given  a  periodic  motion  of  the 
same  frequency  by  reflection  from  a  separate  oedllatinE  mirror 
■o  aa  to  make  the  two  motion*  at  right  angle*  lo  one  anottier,  and 
thu*  we  have  depicted  on  tbe  a  bright  line  having  the  came 

form  a*  the  periodic  current  beir^  tested.  In  W.  Duddell'*  oacillo- 
paph'  {6a.  1}  the  galvanometer  part  consist*  of  an  electromagnet 
In  the  6eld  of  wluch  la  atretched  a  loop  of  very  fine  wire.  To  thi*  ■* 
■ttadMd  a  mfarar;  benee^  if  a  current  gocauponeaideof  akopaDd 
down  aoDtbcr,  tbe  wires  are  opmaitdy  displaced  in  tbe  field.  The 
loop  and  mirror  move  in  a  cavity  full  of  oil  to  render  ihe  ayatem 
dead-beat.  A  ray  of  light  i*  reflected  from  this  mirror  and  from 
another  minor  which  is  rocked  by  a  Mnall  motor  driven  of!  the  same 
drcait,  ao  that  die  ray  ha*  two  vibmtory  motioni  imparted  to  it 
at  right  angica,  one  a  ample  harmonic  motm  and  the  other  a  motion 
imitatinc  tne  variaiioo  of  the  current  or  electromotive  force  under 
test,  foit  ray  on  be  received  on  a  acieen  or  photographic  plate, 
and  thus  the  wave  form  of  Ibe  current  1*  lecoidcd.  In  the  Oiiddell 
09citlo{^ph  it  u  uaual  lo  place  a  pair  of  loop*  in  the  magnetic  field, 
each  with  it*  own  mirror,  ao  that  a  pair  of  euiVe*  can  be  delineated 
at  the  same  rime,  and  if  there  is  any  difference  in  phase  between 
than,  it  will  be  detected.  Thus  we  can  take  two  curve*,  one  showing 
the  potential  difference  at  tbe  end  of  an  inductive  circuit,  and  the 
other  the  current  flowing  through  the  circuit.  In  one  form  of 
Blondd'a  oaciUograph,  the  vibrating  system  ia  a  small  magnetic 
'needle  carrying  a  mirror,  but  the  principle  on  which  it  opemtei 
Is  the  same  as  that  of  the  inttniment  above  deaciibed.  The  o«cDIa> 
graph  can  be  made  to  exhitnt  optically  the  form  of  the  current  curve 
In  non-cyclical  phenomena,  such  as  the  disdnuvc  of  a  condenser. 
In  this  caw  the  la:^  vibrating  mirror  must  be  oscillated  by  a 
current  from  an  alternator,  on  the  shaft  of  which  is  a  disk  of  non- 
conducting material  with  bnsa  alipa  let  into  it  and  so  arranged  with 
contact  bnishes  that  in  each  penod  of  the  alternator  a  contact  is 
made,  charjfine  say  a  condenser  and  discharging  it  through  the 
oacillograph.  In  this  way  an  optical  repnamtation  i*  obtained  of 
the  oscillatory  discharge  of  tM  condenser.  A  fona  of  thermal 
oscillograph  hat  been  deviaed  by  J.  T.  Irwin  (Jmt.  Intl.  Bite.  Bnt- 
Ixmi.  1907,  39-  6i7).  la  ihii  fnstniment  tbe  periodic  currcBt,  the 
time  variation  of  wfafch  ia  being  Modicd,  passes  throii^  *P>i'  <"  ^"e 
wire*  or  atripa,  going  up  one  mre  and  down  tbe  othw.  Thoc  wirea 
are  aho  traversed  In  tlie  same  diicctioB  bjr  •  conaiaiit  cmnm  from 
a  battery.  The  two  cvmnt*  we  tlwrefore  added  In  one  wIr  and 
anbtnctcd  in  the  other,  and  prodoce  a  difleicntial  bMling  effect 
which  causea  unequal  «q»naioii,  and  tliit  In  turn  b  xmSm  to  till  a 


■H.  U  Callendar,  "An  Altemtiog  Cyde  Curve  Recorder," 
Efrcfriciaa  41.  581. 

■  E.  B.  itoca,  "  An  Electric  Curve  Tracer,"  £lrrfricfius.  40.  ia& 

'6ee  jf  IMC.  Avaf.  peia  tAmx.  itt  Scitstus  Ci>9>}i  for  a  paper 
on  o«cilloEiaph«  deacribiog  Blondd'a  anginal  inventioq  cr  tht 
oacitlpgnpii  in  1891. 

«  £lw»Kins  (iSnrJ.  39.  «]& 


mirror  which  reflecti  a  ray  of  light  00  to  a  screen  or  pbotOMfUe 
plate  as  in  the  Duddell  oacillognph. 

Finally,  purely  optical  method*  have  been  employed.  Braun* 
devised  a  form  of  cathode  ray  tube,  consisring  of  a  vaemim  lobe 
having  a  narrow  tubular  portmo  and  a  balhou*  end.  The  ntbodc 
terminal  ia  connected  to  tbe  negative  pole  of  an  ehctrosUtic  ma^iiao. 
such  as  a  Wimahurat  or  Vosa  machine,  giving  a  steady  creaaurc 
A  cathode  discharge  1*  projected  tbmu^  two  small  boles  m  plate* 
in  the  narrow  part  of  the  tube  on  a  fluorescent  screen  at  the  end  of 
tbe  enlarged  end,  and  tbe  cathode  ray  or  pcndt  depicts  as  it  a 
small  bright  greenish  patch  of  light.  If  a  pair  ofcoiU  of  wit*  through 
which  an  alternating  current  is  passing  are  placed  on  cither  aide  of 
the  tube,  just  beyond  one  of  tbe  plate*  witk  a  bole  in  it,  the  field 
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causes  a  periodic  displacement  of  the  cathode  ray  and  dongates  the 
patch  of  light  into  a  bright  line.  If  this  patch  b  also  givea  a  dis- 
placement in  tbe  direction  of  right  angles  by  examining  It  ia  a 
ateadiljr  vibnting  mirror,  we  tee  a  wavy  or  oscillatory  line  of  light 
which  ta  an  optical  representation  of  tbe  wave  form  of  a  currat  ia 
ibe  coil*  embracing  the  Braun  tube. 

Rtjtrncti. — See  ].  A.  Fleming,  A  Handbook  Jor  Hk  EUcfricat 
Lobontory  owf  Ttttimt  Ro»m,  voL  i.  (London,  1001),  which  contains 
a  list  of  original  paper*  on  the  oscillognphi  Id.,  fit*  PrimitUt  ^ 
Ekctrie  Wata  Tdtpaphy  (London,  1906).  which  gives  illustraiiona 
of  the  use  of  the  oacittocraph  and  the  Braun  catnode  ray  tube  in 
depicting  condenser  discharges;  also,  for  the  devdopment  of  the 
oaciDognph,  A.  E.  Blondel,  "  Oscillognpha  :  New  Apparatm  for 
(enatcfiog  Electrical  OadUationa"  (a  short  description  of  the 
bifibr  and  soft  iiba  oadHograpb*},  Comptes  rendtu  (1893),  116.  503: 
Id.,  "On  the  Deteimination  and  PhoiDgraphic  Rcgistniioa  o( 
Ptnodic  Curve*."  L»  Lmmiirt  MettrifM  {AuguM  39th,  1901);  Id., 


*See  K.  P.  Braun.  WM.  Ann.  (1897).  «».  H.  M.  Varley, 
PU.  Mag.  (t9o>),  3»x>;  and  J.  M.  Varley  and  W.  H.  F.  Murdod^ 
"  On  some  Applicatioasof  tbe  Brauo  Cathode  Ray  Tabt,"  EUctncio* 
(1905}.  55-  US- 
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•*  N«w  OKiDofnetu,"  L'Stlavait  iltUnqMt  (May  iQOa}:  Id., 
"  Theory  ol  UtirUloKrapKs."  L'ScJairau  dttinqiu  (October  aSth, 
1901).  "Hoi  Wire  Wattmcrcri  and  UKBIognpht,"  J.  T.Irwin, 
Jmt.  tMU..Eitt.        (1907).  39-  617-  U-  A.  F.) 

Otlli  •  town  of  RuMian  Turkestan,  in  tbc  soverDtneol  of 
Pcrgbana,  31  m.  S.E.  of  AndijsD  railway  terminus,  at  an  altitude 
«f  40joIt.  F<op.  (iQOo)  37>397>  It  consists  of  two  parts,  native 
and  Rosuan.  Here  begins  a  good  load  up  to  the  Pamin,  pracUc- 
■bk  lor  arUUerr    The  trade  with  China  is  consideiabte. 

maANUSr,  sir  JOUH  (iSiS-iSSj),  British  colonial  states- 
man, was  bom  in  1818  at  Holycross  Abbey,  near  Thurlei, 
Tipperary,  his  father  being  a  land  surveyor.  He  married  in 
l8j4,  and  the  same  year  emigrated  to  the  Port  Phillip  district' 
of  New  South  Wales,  where  be  was  for  some  time  engaged  in 
farmiag,  and  subsequently  commenced  business  in  Melbourne. 
Dr  Ccoghcgan,  afterwards  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Adelaide, 
induced  him  to  take  part  In  public  affairs.  He  was  one  ol  the 
founden,  and  later  the  president,  of  the  St  Patrick's  Society  of 
lAetboume,  and  represented  the  Roman  Catholic  body  on  the 
denominational  board  of  education.  When  Port  Phillip  was 
separated  from  New  South  Wales  in  1851  and  became  the 
Ot^ony  of  Victoria,  O'Shanaaqr  was  returned  to  the  Legislative 
Councilasoneof  the  members  (or  Helbounw.  A  few  wccka  after 
Uw  new  colony  began  its  indqxndenl  existence  gold  was  div 
ODvcred,  «Dd  the  local  government  had  to  solve  a  number  of 
difficult  problem*.  The  legislature  was  compowd  partly  of 
elected  representatives,  and  partly  ot  nominees  appointed  by 
the  governor  in  council.  The  great  natural  ability  of  O'Shanasty 
forced  him  to  the  front,  and  for  some  time  the  policy  of  ttie 
conntry  wasvirtuatiyshaped  by  him  and  by  Mr  (afterwards  Sit) 
W.  F.  Stawell,  the  attorney-general.  It  was  very  much  owing 
to  the  strong  position  taken  by  O'Shanassy  that  the  Lc^slativc 
Council  was  allowed  to  control  not  only  the  ordinary  revenue 
raised  by  taxation,  but  also  the  territorial  revenue  derived  from 
the  sale  and  ooeupatlon  of  crown  lands.  From  that  date  the 
LcgtslDtive  Council,  led  by  O'Shanassy,  became  virtually 
iupreme.  After  the  Ballaral  riots  in  1854,  O'Shanassy  was  one 
of  the  members  ot  a  commisMon  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
ditionof  tbcgold-ficlds.  The  commission's  report  was  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  mining  legislation  which,  initiated  in  Victoria,  waa 
Sradually  followed  by  all  ttie  Australasian  colonics.  O'Shanassy, 
together  with  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the 
responsible  govemmcnl  consiitutioa.  Under  tbb  constitution 
O'Shanassy  was  relumed  in  i8s6  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  for 
Melbourne  and  Kilmore,  but  took  his  seat  for  the  latter  con- 
■litucncy.  Early  In  1857  the  Haines  ministry,  the  first  formed 
■Iter  the  concession  of  responsible  government,  was  defeated,  and 
O'Shanassy  formed  a  ministiy  ot  which  he  became  the  pnmier. 
But  he  was  defeated  after  htriding  office  for  little  more  than  six 
weeks.  He  relumed  to  power  in  1858  as  chief  secretary  and 
premier.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  new  ministry  was  to 
imugonto  the  vyUta  of  nilways.  and  to  nise  the  necessary 
funds  tor  their  construction.  O^anassy  dtdded  to  float  a  loan 
of  eighr  millions  sterling  through  the  inst rumen tah'ty  of  six  of 
the  MelbouriK  banks,  and  he  began  the  series  of  borrowings  by 
the  Australian  governments  which  subsequently  attained  such 
brge  proportions.  In  1859  the  ninbtry  resigned,  but  in  August 
>86t  O^hanassy  formed  his  third  adnrinist ration.  During 
the  two  years  that  it  held  ofHce  the  government  pas&cd  an 
Education,  a  Local  government,  a  Civil  Service  and  a  Lind  Act. 
The  object  of  this  last  act  was  to  abolish  the  syitcm  of  selling  the 
crown  lands  by  auction,  and  to  subsUtutc  another  which  insisted 
father  upon  resident  and  cultivation  than  upon  obtaining  the 
highest  possible  price.  The  act  did  not  carry  out  all  the  inten- 
tions of  Its  framers,  but  it  was  a  step  in  tbc  right  direction. 
The  O'Shanassy  government  was  defeated  In  June  1S63,  and  its 
chief  never  again  succeeded  in  regaining  office.  Hedidnot  stand 
at  the  general  election  of  1866,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Europe.  In 
tM;  he  returned  to  Victoria,  and  was  elected  to  the  Legislative 
Ceuncil.  In  1870  he  was  created  CMC,  and  in  1874  K.C.M.C. 
In  the  Utter  year  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  council,  and  did  not 
■c-catcr  public  lite  until  1877,  when  he  wu  Ktumcd  to  the 
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Aaaembly  (01  Belfast.  His  atron^y  ezpctiMd  Cjiaservative 
opinions  and  bis  devotion  to  the  interests  ol  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  impaired  his  influence  in  the  legislature,  which  had  become 
extremely  demoaatic  during  the  eleven  years  that  he  bad  bc«i 
absent  from  it;  and  although  Sir  John  was  a  fearless  critic  of  the 
policy  of  the  government,  he  never  succeeded  in  defeating  it> 
He  had  a  singularly  comprehensive  grasp  of  all  constitutional 
questions,  was  an  eloquent  speaker  and  an  ardent  free-trader. 
He  fttiied  lion  pMiliaaent  in  iSSok  and  died  la  188^ 

mkwmim.  Amnnt  viuuii  bmar  (1844- 

iSSt),  English  poet,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  14th  of  March 
1844,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  obtainod  throogh  the  first 
Lord  LyttOB,  who  took  a  pectillaf  tatereM  U  him,  the  post 
of  tfUHCiiber- la  the  llbcwy  of  the  Bittlih  Hnseum.  Two 
years  later  he  was  appointed  to  be  aa  assistant  In  tbc  mtonl 
history  department;  where  he  spcdaliaed  in  ichthyology. 
But  his  natural  bent  was  towards  literature.  He  published 
his  Epic  of  Wowum  In  1870,  Loyt  of  Fnant,  a  fret  veeston  of  the 
U!t  of  Mafia  de  Prntce,  In  iSja,  and  JVsiAr  MaaiH^ 
in  1874.  la  his  thlrtleih  year  he  married  a  daughter  of  Joba 
Wesiland  Haralon,  ind  during  the  last  seven  years  ot  his  life 
printed  no  vdume  of  poetry.  Smp  ^  a  Worker  was  published 
posthumously  bi  1S81,  O^baughncssy  dying  on  the  30th  of 
January  in  that  year  from  the  eflects  of  a  chill  upon  a  dslicata 
consthutloo.  O'Shaughnessy  was  a  true  shiger;  but  his  poems 
laHc  importance  in  theme  and  dignity  in  thought.  Ha  mriodiea 
arc'  often  magnificcm;  and,  as  In  Tht  PoutUaiH  Ttan,  the 
richness  of  his  imagety  conceals  a  certain  vagueness  and  indedaiaQ 
of  the  ereaihre  faculty.  He  wit  very  felidtoua  in  bold  vtes  of 
repetition  and  echo,  by  which  he  iecnred  eflects  wliidi  fot 
haunting  melody  are  almost  inimitable.  His  spirit  is  that  of  a 
mild  melancholy,  drifting  helplessly  through  the  realities  of 
life  and  qwnding  Hseif  in  song.  By  some  critics  he  has  bees 
■liiparagcd,  but  reparation  was  doac  to  hX*  memoiy  by  Fnneia 
Turner  Palgiave,  who,  la  the  second  serks  of  theCsUm  TWamry, 
said  with  some  exaggeration  that  Ms  metrical  gHl  was  tba  flMst, 
after  Tennyson,  of  any  of  the  later  poets,  and  that  he  had  **  m 
haunting  music  all  his  own." 

05HAWA,  a  manufacturing  town  and  port  of  entry  of  Ontario 
county,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  Lake  Oijlarfo  and  the  Grand 
Tmnk  railway,  30  m.  E.N.E.  of  Toronto.  Pop.  (1901)  4394. 
It  contains  Hour,  Woollen  and  grist-mills,  piano,  farm  impTemcnl 
and  cartings  factories,  foundries,  tanneries,  canning  factories,  tic. 
There  are  a  hdics'  college  and  good  schools. 

OSHIMA,  a  group  of  three  small  islands  bclan^og  to  Japan,' 
lying  southwards  ot  Kiushiu.  In  30*  50'  N.  and  lyTE.  Their 
names,  from  west  to  cast,  are  Kuroshima,  Iwo-shima  and  Taka- 
shima.  Kuro-jliima  rises  to  a  height  of  1475  ft.,  and  Iwo  shiroa 
has  an  active  volcano  34S0  ft.  high.  These  islands  arc  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Osliima,  the  most  northerly  island  of  the 
Uu-noshicbito,  or  with  the  northern  group  of  the  Lucbu  Islands. 
There  arc  several  other  islands  of  the  same  name  in  Japan, 
Oshima  signifying  "  big  island."  One  of  the  best  known  lies 
olt  the  Kii  promontory,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  maoy  nuritime 
disostcn. 

OSHKOSH,  a  city  and  the  county-teat  of  Winnebago  county, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  about  75  ».  N.N.W.  of  Milwaukoe,  on  the 
W.  shore  of  Lake  Winnebago  at  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Fox 
rivet.  Pop.  (1900)  aS,aS4,  ol  whom  7356  were  forcign-boro 
(including  4500  Iron  Gctmany),  and'16,941  of  foreign  parentage 
(including  10,655  of  Ocrman  and  1015  of  Bohemian  parentage): 
(1910  census)  33,061.  Oshfcosh  is  served  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  and  the 
Minneapolis,  St  Paul  &  SauU  Ste.  Marie  railways,  by  river  steam- 
boat lines  conncaing  with  ottwr  Fox  River  Valley  dties,  with  the 
Wisconsin  river  at  Portage,  and  with  the  Great  Lakes  at  Green 
Bay,  and  by  interurban  eleUrlc  lines  connecting  with  Fond  du 
Lac  on  the  S.,  Green  Bay  on  the  N.  and  Omro  on  the  W.  The 
city  lies  on  both  udes  of  the  Fox  river,  here  spanned  by  six 
steel  bridges,  and  stretches  back  to  Lake  Butte  dca  Morts,  an 
expansion  of  the  Fox.   North  Park  (6e  acres),  on  the  lake  front. 
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Is  the  most  nofewmthy  of  tis  parks;  and  Ihm  are  Chaulsuquh 
froanda  on  the  Ukc  front.  Yubt  races  take  [dace  annually 
on  Lake  Winnebago.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  Clly 
Hall,  Post  Office,  Winnebago  County  Court  House,  IHibllc 
library  (31,000  volumes).  Oahko^  is  the  seat  of  a  Stale  Normal 
Scbool  (1871),  the  largest  in  the  state.  The  principal  induttrks 
an  the  inanufactuteof  liunberand<rfliiinber[Hoducls,Bllhou^ 
the  former,  irtudi  wasonce  of  paramount  ImpoitBDcc,  has  declined 
with  the  cutting  of  neighbouring  forests.  In  1905  the  value 
of  the  city's  factory  produa  was  $8,796,705,  the  lumber,  timber 
aad  pUning  miU  products  being  valued  at  tifijifiv,  the 
funiiture  at  (75I1SII  and  the  waggona  and  cairiBgcs  at  l475t03S- 
Oshkoih  is  an  jmportant  wholesale  distributing  centre  fa  a 
taige  part  of  central  Wisconsin.  ^  Farming  and  dairying  arc 
Important  industries  in  the  vidoily. 

Under  the  French  rf^me  the  nle  of  Oshkosh  was  on  the 
natural  route  of  travel  lor  those  who  crosMd  the  Fox-Wistxmsin 
pwtage,  Slid  was  visited  by  Hartiaclte,  Joliet  and  La  Salte 
on  tlirir  way  to  the  MiiHSsippi.  Hierc  were  (cmporaiy  uading 
posts  here  in  the  18th  century.  .  About  1827  the  first 
permanent  settlers  came,  and  in  1830  there  were  a  tavern,  n 
store  and  a  feny  across  the  river  t«  Alsoota,  as  thk  S.  aide  of 
the  river  was  at  first  eaUcd.  The  settlement  was  first  k^n 
as  Saukecr,  but  in  1S40  its  name  was  dianged  to  Oshkosh  in 
honour  of  a  Menominee  chkf  who  had  befriended  the  early  setttcrs 
and  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  until  his  death  in  1856.  The  real 
prospahy  of  the  place  b^n  about  1845  with  the  emiim 
tt  two  saw  mills;  in  1830  Oshkosh  had  1400  inhabitants,  and 
between  i860  and  1870  the  population  increased  fiom  6086  to 
ii,66j.  In  July  1874  and  April  1875  the  dty  was  greatly 
damaged  by  fire. 

OtUlDIB.  AHDBBiS  ~(i4fA-i95>),  Gcmm  reformer, 
was  bm  at  GunzeahaascD,  near  Nuremb^,  on  the  19th  of 
December  1498.  His  German  name  was  Heiligmann,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  Hosemann.  After  studying  at  Leipzig,  Alleuburg 
and  Ingobtadt,  be  was  ordained  priest  in  1510  and  appointed 
Hebrew  tutor  iii  the  Augustinian  convent  at  Nuremberg.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  was  appcrinted  preacher  in  the  St  Lorens 
Kirche,  and  about  ihc  same  time  he  publicly  joirted  the  Lutheran 
party,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Reformation  by  the  city.  Be  married 
in  1535.  He  was  present  at  the  Marburg  conference  in 
at  the  Augsburg  diet  in  1 530  and  at  thc-^gnjng  of  the  Schmalkald 
articles  in  1537,  and  look  part  in  other  public  transaaions  of 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation;  thai  he  had  an 
ezceptioDaUy  targe  number  of  personal  enemies  was  due  to  his' 
vehenwiKe,  coarseness,  and  arrogance  in  controvcny.  The 
introduction  of  the  Augsburg  Interim  in  154S  necessitated  his 
departure  from  Nuremberg;  he  went  first  to  Breslau,-  and 
afterwards  settled  at  K&nigsbcrg  as  professor  in  its  new  university 
at  the  call  of  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia.  Herein  issohepubUshed 
two  disputations,  the  one  De  kge  el  nantdio  and  the  other 
De  juttificaiione,  which  aroused  a  controversy  still  unclosed 
at  his  death  on  the  17th  of  October  1551.  While  he  was  funda- 
mentally at  one  with  Luther  in  opposing  both  Romanism  and 
Calvinism,  bis  mysticism  led  him  to  interpret  justification  by 
faith  as  not  an  imputation  but  an  infusion  of  the  essential 
righteousness  or  diviae  nature  of  Christ.  His  party  was  after- 
wards led  by  his  son-in-law  Johann  Funck,  but  disappeared 
after  the  tatter's  execution  for  high  treason  in  15M. '  Osiander's 
son  Lukas  (1534-1604),  and  grandsons  Andreas  (1562-1617) 
and  Luku  (1571-1638),  were  well-known  theolo(pans.  ■ 

Otiander,  be»dea  a  ninnbcr  of  conmwnial  writings,  publistied  a 
cenecied  edition  of  ihe  Vulgate,  with  note*,  in  ijia,  and  a  Harmony 
of  tbeCotpeb — (hefii<t  wotkof  itikind— in  1517.  Thebest-knowo 
work  of  hi*  wm  Lukai  was  an  Epitome  of  the  JIaftfcfam  Crntiries, 
fee  the  UJe  by  W.  M61Wr  (Elbeifeld.  1870). 

081  EH  (thnm^  Fr.  from  Late  IM.  mtria,  maaria,  a  bundle 
of  oster  or  willow  twigs),  the  common  term  under  which  are 
tnduded  tbe  various  species,  varieties  aitd  hybrids  of  the  genus 
Salix,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets.  The  chief  species 
in  cultivation  are:  Soli*  nminath  (Ihe  common  oein)  and 
S.  Iriamdra,  S,  tmjgialina,  S.  pur^rea  and  S.  frotUit,  which 


botam'catty  are  willows  and  not  osiers.  The  first  named  wftH 
some  forty  of  its  varieties,  formed  uniU  recent  times  the  staple 
basket'making  material  in  EnglaiuL  It  is  an  abundant  cropper, 
sometimes  attaining  on  low-lying  soils  13  ft.  in  height.  Ftdl- 
topped  and  amooih,  il  is  by  reason  of  iu  pithy  luitare  mainly 
cultivated  for  coarse  work  and  b  generally  used  as  brown  siaS. 
Swne  harder  Tarlelfca,  known  as  sume  oifcn  and  nised  on  dric* 
upland  soils,  are  peded  and  wed  tot  fine  work.  5.  /raftlii, 
with  some  hali-Koce  varieties,  is  almost  exclusively  used  by 
market  gardenerl  for  bunching  greens,  luraips  and  oi  her  produce. 
Owing  to  tbe  increased  demuid  for  filter  woffc  much  atientioB 
has  faeemiven  (sec  Basui)  in  iceent  yean  to  the  calrivuioM  ol 
the  mme  Bgaeous  and  tooither  tptdn,  S.  tnanira,  S.  ptvfMrM 
and  ^.  omygiidina  with  thdr  many  varieties  and  hybrids. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  osiers  or  willows  will  prove 
lemuncralive  and  SoUiish  with  litlie  at  tent  ion  on  a«y  poor, 
wet,  marshy  soiL  TMs  is,  however,  'ant  the  case.  No  crop 
responds  more  readOy  to  careful  hntbiuidTy  and  skilfid  cultiva- 
tion. T6t  the  successful  railing  of  the  finer  sorU  of  wiDowi 
good,  wdt-drained,  loamy  upland  soil  is  desrable,  which  befort 
planting  should  be  deeply  trenched  and  cleared  oi  weeds.  J.  A. 
Ktabe  of  Pnimmcm  near  Aachen,  tin  inaat  icieMific  ud 
practical  of  German  cultivators,  the  results  of  whose  expcrimenu 
have  been  tmbltshed  in  his  admirable  Ldirbuck  dtr  raliomrOtm 
WeideKtuliiir  (Aix-la-Chapelle,  1SS6,  et  seq.)  went  so  far  as  is 
assert  that  willows  prefer  a  dry  to  a  wet  soiL  T.  Selby  of  Otford. 
Kent,  fn  a  report  dated  the  tStli  of  November  iSob  (tee  Jmr. 
See.  Artt,  1801,  xix-.  75)  stated  that  all  kbids  «i  willows 
invariably  throve  best  on  the  driest  spots  of  some  wet  laad 
planted  by  him.  Krabc  found  that  in  addition  to  loam,  willows 
did  well  on  dry  ferrugincous,  sandy  (raund  with  n  good  top 
soil  of  about  6  la.  In  dqith;  poor  loamy  day,  and  ctcb  oa 
ptaty  moors.,  ■ 

At  any  time,  from  laic  Winter  to  early  spring,  the  ground  may  be 
planted  with  "  sets,"  t.e.  cuttings  of  aoout  9  to  16  in.  tn  letieth, 
taken  Irom  dean,  well-ripened  rods.  These  are  firmly  set  to  withia 
3  to  6  in.  ol  the  top  tn  rows,  16  to  so  in.  apan  and  spaced  at  iiuervala 
of  8  to  13  in.  Ycariing  sets  are  Uigely  [Manlcd,  but  the  experiments 
of  Krabc  tend  to  prove,  and  the  practice  of  the  best  Miotaitd  Bial 
West  of  England  growers  confirms,  the  superior  prodMiiveneM  o( 
Hti  cut  ftom  two  yeariing  rods.  W.  P.  tllmore  of  Leioeuer,  ^te 
moat  experienced  and  enterprising  of  Midland  cultivsiGra,  pteterrial 
to  plant  his  sets  in  iquarn,  18  to  ao  in.  apait,  in  order  to  admit  ol 
the  use  of  the  horM  hoe  in  both  dinctlon*  and  a  frtcr  play  of  ana 
and.air.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  plantlnt  lea  the  bark  be 
fractured,  kxwened  or  removed  from  ttie  wood.  Tne  groniKl ahosM 
be  kept  free  of  weeds  by  frequent  hoeing  and,  if  not  subject  to 
periodical  alluvial  floods,  manured  yearly.  The.coanet  S.  timimalu 
may  be  raised  on  lowland  soil  if  not  water-lojised  or  niariliy,  but 
the  same  attention  to  trenching  and  weeding  u  impcraii\-«.  Ap- 
proved varieties  ot  willows  cost  from  5s.  to  17s.  6d.  per  looo  leti. 
The  more  valuable  kinds  are  known  as:  New  kind.  Black  mauts, 
^laniardi,  Clibskins,  L.ong-bud,  Long-skin,  Lancashire  nd-bod, 
French,  Italians,  Pomeranians  and  Couricillors  and  scores  of  other 
local  names.  A  hybrid  of  S.  viminalis  and  5.  Iriandra,  known  a> 
Black-top  and  introduced  by  fvllmwe  ha*  been  found  to  produce 
the  heaviest  crops  on  the  best  Leicestershire  zround*. 

Cultiog  and  binding  take  ^ct  in  early  wmter  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  the  crop  bcine  known  as  green  whole  stuff.  The  coorw  kini^ 
arc.  sorted,  cured  (dried  in  the  sun  and  wind)  and  slacked  ready  fo^ 
market.  These  are  known  as  brown  rods.  The  finer  Idnda,  after 
the  mote  shrubby  or  ill-grown  rods,  termed  [tagged,  have  been  ic. 
iected,  are  peeled  or  buffed.  Two  methods  of  stripping  are  <Aie6|r 
practised:  from  the  heads  (sets)  and  from  the  ^t.  By  the  former 
method  the  rods  arc  left  on  the  ground  until  spring  advances,  when 
a  rapid  gro«-th  of  the  cork  camUum  begina.  Tney  are  then  cm 
direct  from  the  head  and  ihe  bark  is  easily  leawved  drawing  the 
rods  thnwgh  a  bi/urcated  hand'bnbe  of  smooth,  weU.raunded  steel, 
framed  in  wood.  Improved  brakes  worked  by  a  treadle  strip  two 
rods  at  a  time.  For  the  smaller  sina,  rubber  brakes  are  sometiraee 
awed  and,  for  tbe  very  smalle^i  ihe  fingers  either  bare  or  proteaed 
by  linen  banda.  Tfns  method  ensures  a  clean-butted  unlranuicd 
rod,  but  unkss  great  judgment  b  ezcteised  in  selecting  the  proper 
time  for  cutting,  the  rods  will  remain  double-skinned  and  the  h«d 
may  bleed.  By  tbe  "  pit  "  proces*  the  green  rods  are  stood  upright 
In  shalk>w  pits  of  water  at  a  depth  of  about  6  to  9  in.  until  tttc  sap 
riKB  and  growth  begins,  when  titey  are  ready  for  the  brake.  The 
defacts  of  this  method  an  that  the  tops  are  liable  to  epiii  in  the 
brake  and  the  butts  to  remain  foul.  A  third,  known  as  the  "  pic  ** 
system  enablea  the  grower  to  t>rid«  over  the  Inierval,  and  ta 
keep  his  bands  emplei-ed,  between  the  end  ol  the  "  bead  "  aiul  tka 
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bidairiaf  «f  the  "  vft "  itrippinM.  TtewUlowtuvcitt  uthftfiTM 
iMKttim  of  the  np  riiinc  wid  CDucbed  "  in  rotten  peelings  and 
woU  At  k  ■SghtwsK,  the  Butt*  being  on  the  cround,  which  thauhl 
be  itfewii  with  damp  itraw  fnurn  a  nuniMclieap.  The  top*  ue 
covered  Uohtly  wkh  rotted  peeKngs  and  by  periodical  applicMioA 
at  water,  (crninrfatkNi  b  niduccd  at  the  bottom,  beat  iaensimdered. 
the  Icflvei  fotcc  their  way  throush  the  coverint  and  peelinc  may 
beg^n.  Peeling  ia  chiefly  done  by  women  and  lasti  (roin  early  May 
to  the  middle  0(  July.  Alter  Mnpping.  the  lodi  are  bleached  in  the 
Min  and  atond  for  tale  a*  White.  II  the  rodi  are  to  be  buffed  tbcy 
■re  immened  in  large  tankf  <A  boiling  water  from  4  to  6  houn. 
They  are  then  albwcd  to  cool  and  mellow,  are  stripped  and  carelully 
dried  in  wn  and  air  and  remain  dyed  a  rich  lawny  brown  or  bun 
coiour.  Brown  rods  may  alio  be  buffed  by  linking  them  in  ooU 
«ater  which  ia  heated  to  boiltiy  point,  and  maintained  at  that 
temperature  for  the  rvauisite  pcnod.  Sticks  (two  or  three  yearling 
(Miera)  are  alio  grown  tor  whitening  and  bumn;;:  the  lea*  (igneous 
Mtietiea  of  S,  vttninalit  are  beat  acupted  lor  thia  purpoae.  Otiers 
or  wiUowa  when  tied  for  market  vary  locally  in  ginh.  In  the  wcat  of 
EntUdd,  the  Thames  valley,  Cambridteahu*  and  Notfolb  a  "  bolt " 
of  green  ttuff  meanire*  43  to  45  In.  in  drcumferencc  at  10  to.  from 
the  butt;  a  boh  of  wUie  or  btowti.  m  in.  In  the  Dortbemand 
aridlaad  counties  the  stuff  ii  invariably  sold  by  weight.  On  the 
ooMinent  at  Enropa  eilen  or  willows  are  faanched  in  tiiea  of  one 
mctM  ill  giith  at  the  butts  and  (citcept  in  Bet|jum)  ate  abo  sold  by 

""liKecoW  of  planting  an  acre  of  fine  wIlloiM  variea  matly :  It  was 
estimated  by  R.  L.and  R.  Cottcrell  o(  Ruscombc,  Berla,aaloUows: 
trencbinf^  and  ckaning  ground,  £12:  sets,  sofioo  at  Jt- 
per  MOO,  gb;  planting  and  kvelKng  £1.  Hoeing,  tint  year, 
{a;  ioecMding  year*  about  A.  15*.  per  annum.  .After  11 
to  iSyears  tlw  ncacb  become  tired,"  and  should  be  grubbed 
■p.  Tllie  first  year's  crop,  known  as  the  "  maiden  "  crop,  b  of  small 
value  bat  should  be  cui  and  the  ensuing  years  of  maturity  will 
yield  crops  of  about  130  bohs,  .green,  per  acre,  wonh  £0,  iw. 
II  whitened,  the  lots  in  bulk  and  in  rejection  Lcins  two-thirds,  this 
would  produce  about  44  bolts,  which  at  Im  per  load  of  80  bolts, 
the  appreciated  market  valiieof  1907,  wouldbc  worth  £16,  los.  The 
cost  01  friiitcning  is  is.  £d.  per  boll,  but  against  tnis  the  value 
of  the  rejected  Ragged,  sold  as  Brown,  should  be  est  ofl.  In  years 
of  ^Hmdant  crops  and  short  demand,  prices  have  falkn  to  £34 
per  load. 

The  cost  of  planting  and  the  outlay  for  manuring  and  wct^ng 
during  the  years  of  maturity  of  the  crop,  are  higher  in  the  Midlands 
and  the  yield  was  estimated  by  Ellmore  at  6  to  10  tons  per  acre, 
creen,  worth  from  £3.  los,  to  £6,  per  ton.  While  rods,  costing 
from  £3.  to  £3,  7s.  6d.  per  ton  for  cMia  Ubour>  will  realise  from 

gi  to  £s4  per  ton.  Buff  rods  costing  (with  coal  at  loa- pcr  ton) 
per  ton  extra,  will  realize  from  £11  to  £31  per  ton.  Pfom  31 
to  a  tons  of  green  are  required  to  produce  one  ton  white  ot 
butf.  Wm.  Scaling  of  Notts  estimated  the  entire  coat  of  an  orier 
plantaibn  at  £33,  per  acre  for  tbe  first  year  and  the  outlay 
far  tbe  nest  two  years  at  £7.  5».  and  £6,  15s.  respectively. 
The  maiden  crop  he  valued  at  £S,  12*.  and  the  necond  and  third 
yean'  crap  at  £17  and  [33. 

A  table  given  by  Krabe,  based  on  results  obtained  for  11  pbnta- 
tlow  amounting  to  30  hectares  (so  bLngii^  acres)  doring  ao  years 
•hawtd  tbe  value  of  produce  per  Prussian  acre  ('>SS3  of  an  hectare) 
to  be  bi  the  tst  year,  £3.  fn.    In  the  >nd  year  the  valueof  the 

ruc«  was  £8.  19s:  In  the  jjrd  year,  £9.  15s.;  in  the  4th  year, 
ios.;  in  tne  5th  year.  IS,  is.;  in  the  6lh  year,  £7,  6s.;  in 
7th  ye«,  £5.  I9»-:  1"  the  Sth  year,  £8.  9s.;  in  the  9th  year, 
in  the  10th  year.  £6,  los.;  in  the  inh  year,  £5,  iis.; 
tn  the  I3tb  year,  £4:  in  the  tyh  year,  £6,  is.;  in  the  14th  year,- 

fc9a.;  in  the  i5tn  year,  £3,  Bs.;  In  the  16th  year,  £1,  18s.:  in 
ijth  year.  £3,  7»-;  in  the  tSih  year,  £3,  3s.;  in  the  19th  year, 
£3,  t3a. :  and  in  the  30ih  year,  £1,  1  IB. 

Tbe  cultivation  of  osiers  w  attended  with  many  disturbing  causes- 
winter  Ronlt,  spring  frosts,  ground  vermin  and  insect  pests  ot 
various  kinds,  sometimes  working  great  haviic  to  the  crop. 

The  best  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject  is  that  by  Krabe, 
which  baa  pasted  through  several  editions.  A  pamphlet  on  the 
cidtlvation  ol  osier*  in  the  Fen  districts  b  biued  in  England  by  the 
BmhI  of  Agriculture.  (T.  O.) 

OCIHO  (anc.  jliiriiwiiai,  f.t.),'t  town  and  epbcopal  ace  of  the 
Marthet,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Aacona,  10  m.  S.  of  that  town 
by  nil  Pop.  (1901)  6404  (town);  18475  (conraune).  It  U 
vitimtcd  on  Ibe  lop  of  *  bill  870  ft.  above  au-levd,  whence  tbcre 
b  a  beautiful  vfew,  and  it  retaina  a  portion  of  its  andent  town 
wall  (mdccnluTT  B.C.).  llieteetoTed  cathedral  has  aportal  with 
sculptures  of  the  13th  ccntuty,  an  oM  crypt,  a  fine  bronae  font 
of  tbe'i6lh  ceniury  and  a  tcria  of  portiaiu  of  all  tbe  bishops 
'«f  (he  ice;  the  town  hall  cont^  1  number  irf  itttuca  ftound  on 
tlwiilcoftheandcntfonmnndalwafnrcoodplctuRi.  Tbe 
cMtle  (1489)  WM  boBt  by  Bacdo  PastdU.  Silfc-qAininc  and 
the  nbbs  of  cocoons  m  carried  on. 
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Oaims,  one  of  the  ptincipal  Bsda  of  the  aniicBt  Enrptitus. 
See  Ecm,  section  Egyptiam  Rditin. 

OSKALOOSA.  a  dty  and  the  oniMy^eat  of  Udaska  eotinty, 
Iowa.  U.SJh.,  about  63  m.  SJi.  of  Des  Uoinc*.  Fop.  (1900) 
93ia,  of  whoia  649  were  foieiKn-born  and  344  «eie  negioca; 
KiQio  U.S.  census)  9466.  It  ii  scrred  by  the  Chicago,  Burling* 
ton  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  the  Iowa 
Central  ntltwayt,  and  by  hitenitlNui  electiic  Unea.  The  city 
is  built  on  a  fertile  prairie  in  one  of  the  |»indpal  eaal-pnHhKing 
regions  of  the  atate.  At  Otkakmu  ia  bcU  the  Iowa  yccdy 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  and  the  city  Is  the  seat  at 
Penn  Collogc  (opened  1873},  a  Friends'  institution,  and  of.  the 
Iowa  Cbrislian  Coiiege  (incoipoatcd  as  Oskalooaa  College  hi 
1856  apd  reincoiponted  under  ita  (ureseot  name  ia  1901).  At 
the  village  of  University  Piik  (inccuporated  in  1909),  a  suburb 
adjoining  the  city  on  the  E.,  ia  the  Central  Ildiness  Univei^y 
(1906;  coeducatioiial)r  where  the  annual  camp  meeting  of  the 
National  and  Iowa  Holinesa  As)ocia|jons  is  held.  Coal-minlnf 
blhemostimpottantinduacryiatfacsuiioundingtcgioit.  Then 
are  dcpouti  of  clay  and  limestone  in  the  vidnity,  and  among  the 
city's  manufactures  are  drain  and  lewcr  tile,  paving  and  building 
bricks,  csmcnt  blocks,  and  warm-air  lumaccs;  in  1905  tbe 
factory  products  were  valued  al  (779,894-  Oskalooaa  was  fint 
settled  in  1843;  it  was  selected  in  1844  by  the  county  coib, 
ffltitioiieis  as  a  sle  for  the  counly-mt,  and  was  chartered  as 
a  rity  ia  1853.  It  is  said  to  have  been  named  in  honour  of  tbe 
wife  of  the  Indian  chief  Mahaska  (ot  tbe  Iowa  tribe).  In  whose 
honour  the  coimty  was  named;  a  i>rcaze  statue  of  Mahaska 
(by  Sherry  £.  Fry,  an  Iowa  sculptor)  was  ereacd  hcie  in  1909. 

Sec  VV.  A.  Humer.  "  History  of  Mahaaka  Connty,"  tn  AnnOb  «/ 
Iowa,  vols,  vi.-vii.  (Davenport,  Iowa,  1868-1669),  published  by  the 
Iowa  State  Historical  Society. 

OSHAH  CUsiUn),  the  usual  form  of  the  Arabic  name 
'OtHUAN,  as  representing  the  Turkish  and  Persian  pronunciation 
of  the  name.  It  is  used,  therefore,  for  (i)  the  foimdcr  of  the 
Osmanli  or  Ouoman  dynasty,  Osmon  I.,  who  took  the  title  of 
sultan,  ruled  in  Asia  Minor,  and  died  in  1316,  and  {2)  the  aiateouh 
sultan  Osman  II.,  who  reigned  i6i6-i6ai  (see  Tukkey:  Hisiery), 
For  the  third  Mahommcdan  caliph  see  Otkwak  and  Caupraie. 

OSHAH  (1831-1900),  Turkish pashaandraushiT(fidd  marshal), 
was  born  at  Tokot,  in  Asia  Minor,  In  i83>.  Educated  at  the 
military  academy  at  Constantinople,  he  entered  the  cavalry 
in  1653,  and  served  under  Chnar  Pasha  in  the  Russian  War  of 
1853-56,  in  Wallachia  and  tbe  Crimea.  Appointed  a  captuo. 
in  the  Imperial  Guard,  he  went  through  the  campaigns  of  the 
Lebanon  in  i860  and  of  Crete  in  1867  to  1869,  under  Mustapha 
Pasha,  when  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  o(  tbe 
convent  of  Hagia  Georgia,  and  was  promoted  lieut.-c«)oneL 
He  served  under  Redif  Pasha  in  supprcuiog  an  insurrectioa 
IB  Yemen  in  1871,  was  promoted  major-general  in  1874,  snd 
general  of  division  in  1875.  Appointed  to  command  the  army 
corps  at  Widin  in  1876  on  the  dcdaratioo  of  war  by  Servta, 
he  defeated  TchncTnaicfT  at  Saitschar  and  again  at  Yavor  in 
July,  Ibvadcd  Servia  and  captured  Alexinatz  and  Ddigrad  ii| 
Ouober,  when  the  war  eitdcd.  Osman  was  promofcd  to  be 
mushir,  and  continued  in  tbe  command  of  the  army  corps  at 
Widtn.  s  When  the  Russians  crossed  the  Danube  in  Jiily  1877, 
Osman  moved  his  force  to  Plevna,  and,  with  the  assistance  ol 
his  engineer,  Tcw&k  Pasha,  entrenched  himself  there  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  Russian  line  of  coramumcatioii,  and  gradually 
made  the  position  a  most  formidabtc  one.  He  repulsed  the 
three  general  assaults  of  the  Russians  on  the  lolb  and  30lh 
July  and  the  iith  September,  infUcting  on  them  great  lots- 
some  30,000  men  in  the  three  battles.  He  heU  the  poritim, 
after  being  closely  invested,  until  the  9lh  December,  when, 
compelled  by  want  lo  cut  his  way  out,  be  was  severely  wounded 
and  forced  to  capitulate.  This  famous  improvised  defence  of 
a  position  delayed  the  Russians  for  five  months,  and  entailed 
their  erasing  the  Balkan  range  In  tbe  depth  of  erlnter  after  the 
third  battle  of  Plevna.  Tbe  sultan  conferred  on  Ounan  (he 
Grand  .Cross  of  the  Of  manic  in  brilliantsand  the  title  ol "  Ghaii " 
(victociouti,  and,  when  he  leturaed  from  impeisowBent  in  Ihaiia, 
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made  him  nuamandant  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  grand-muter  of 
tbe  anOlerr'and  marshal  of  the  p^ace.  In  December  1878 
be  became  war  minister,  and  held  the  post,  with  a  siAall  breatc, 
until  1885.  He  died  at  Constant inofrie,  in  the  palace  built 
lor  him  by  the  sultan  near  Yildiz  lCi<^,  on  tbe  14th  of  April 
J900,  and  his  body  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  Sultan 
Uuhammad  Mosque. 

OSHIUII  [symbol  Os.,  atomic  weight  190-9  (0— 16)],  in 
chemishy,  a  metallic  element,  found  in  platinum  oie  in  small 
particles,  consisting  essentially  of  an  alloy  of  osmium  and 
iridium  and  known  as  osmiridtum.  It  was  first  obtained  in 
1803  by  Sraithson  Tcnnant  {PhU.  Ttohs.,  1S04,  94,  p.  411).  It 
may  be  prepared  from  osmiridium  by  fusing  the  alloy  wilh 
zinc,  (he  zinc  being  afterwards  removed  by  distillation.  The 
residue  so  obtained  is  then  powdered  and  ignited  with  barium 
nitrate,  which  converts  the  iridium  into  its  oxide  and  the  osmium 
into  barium  osmiate.  The  barium  salt  is  extracted  by  water 
end  boiled  with  nilric  arid,  when  the  osmium  volatilizes  in  the 
form  of  its  tctroxide.  As  an  alternative  tbe  osmiridium  is  fused 
with  zinc,  the  icgulus  treated  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  then 
heated  with  twrium  nitrate  and  barium  peroxide*  After  fusion, 
the  mass  is  finely  powdered  and  treated  with  cold  dilute  hydro- 
chloric add;  and  when  action  has  finished,  nitrk  and  sulphuric 
»cids  are  added,  the  precipitated  barium  sulphate  removed, 
the  li<(uid  distilled  and  the  osmium  precipitated  as  suli^ide. 
The  sulphide  a  converted  into  sodium  osmicbloride  by  fusion 
wilh  salt,  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  the  sodium  salt  iiansformcd 
into  ammonium  salt  by  iwedpitation  with  ammonium  chloride, 
and  the  ammonium  sail  finally  healed  strongly  (H.  Sainte- 
Claire-Deville  and  H.  J.  Debtay,  Aa.  mix.,  1859  (5),  j6,  74; 
see  also  C.  E.  Clans,  Jmr.  prakl.  CMem.,  1S63,  85,  p.  141;  F. 
Wtthler,  Pea-  31,  P-  161;  E.  Leidie  and  L.  Qucnesscn,  Bull. 
t9c.  €Mim.,  1903  (8),  19,  p.  8oi).  The  tctroxide,  OsO,,  can  be 
eatily  reduced  to  the  metal  disacdving  it  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  adding  ainc,  mercury,  or  an  alkaline  formate  to  the 
liquid,  or  by  passing  its  vapour,  mixed  witb  carbon  dioxide 
and  monoxide,  thnugh  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube.  The  metal 
has  a  blue-grey  colour,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the  crysulltnc 
slate  by  solution  in  tin.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3i'j-]]'48 
(Devilleand  Dcbray)  and  its  ^lecific  heat  is 0  03113  (Rcgnault). 
It  can  be  distilled  in  the  electric  fumaa.  In  the  massive  itaie 
it  is  insoluble  in  all  acids,  but  when  freshly  i.rcci|ritated  from 
■olnlions  it  dissolves  in  fuming  nitric  acid.  On  fusion  with 
caustic  potash  it  yields  polaiuum  osmiate.  It  combines  with 
fluorine  at  100*  C,  and  when  heated  with  chlorine  it  forms 
a  mixture  of  chloride.  A  colloidal  variety  was  obtained  by 
A.  Gutbier  and  C.  Hofmeier  (/mt.  pnttl.  Ckem.,  I90j.(>)>  7«i 
p.  451)  by  reducing  osmium  compounds  with  hydrazine  hydrate 
in  the  presence  of  gum  arabic 

Several  oxides  of  osmium  are  known."  The  protoxide,  OsO,  i» 
obtained  as  a  dark  grey  inMluble  powder  when  osmium  sulphite  is 
heated  with  sodium  carbonate  In  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  The 
Mi^aifxidt,  OsiOt.  results  on  hcatiae  omiium  with  an  cxccu  of  the 
tctroxide.  The  dioxide,  OsOi,  is  Tomicd  when  potasfjum  oimi- 
chloride  is  heated  with  sodium  carbonate  in  a  current  of  carbon 
dioxide,  or  by  ciectrolysii  of  a  solution  of  tbe  tetroxide  in  the 
presence  of  alkali.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids  and  exists  in  Kveral 
n^dratcd  romii.  The  oimialet,  corresponding  to  the  unknown 
trioxide  (hOi,  are  red  or  green  coloured  salts:  the  solutions  arc 
only  stable  in  the  oresence  of  excess  of  caustic  alkali;  on  boiling  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  potasrium  salt  it  decomposes  readily,  forming 
a  black  precipitate  of  ownic  add,  HiO*04.  Petemrat  timiale, 
KiOiO^HA  lormcd  when  an  alkaline  sotution  of  the  tetroxide  is 
decomposed  by  alcohol,  or  by  potassium  cuLrite,  cryualliies  in  red 
octahedra.  It  is  stable  in  dry  air,  but  in  raoist  air  t3[ridly  decom- 
pom.  The  tetroxide,  OaOt,  is  formed  when  osmium  compounds  are 
heated  in  air,  or  with  aqua  regia.  or  fused  with  caustic  alkali  and 
mlTc.  It  is  obtained  as  a  ycUowiih  coloured  mass  and  can  be 
sublimed  in  the  form  of  needles  which  mdt  at  40*  C.  It  possesses 
an  nnpltaiant  smell  and  its  vapour  is  extremely  poisonous.  It 
disMilves  slowl;^  in  water,  and  the  aqueous  sotution  is  reduced  by 
meat  metals  with  preeipHaiien  of  osmium.  It  acts  a*  an  oxididiw 
agent,  liberating  iodine  from  potaswum  kxKde,  coaverting  alcohol 
into  acctaldchyde,  &c. 

.  Osmium  iUhtaridt,  Osd.  Is  obtained  as  a  darit  coloured  powder 
when  the  metal  is  heated  in  a  curmt  of  chlorine.  Its  solution 
la  water  is  dMp  tdue  in  oolong  b«  tke  colmw  changes  npidly  to 


gtrrn  nnd  yellow.  The  tricUoride,  OsCli,  is  only  known  in  nalution 
anil  is  formed  by  the  reducing  action  of  mercury  on  ammoiiis- 
cal  wliitions  of  the  tetroxide.  A  hydrated  form  *of  composium 
Os(  I.  iilH^Ohn^  been  described.  The  brlrorfcforuff,  CHCli.  isobiaincd 
as  .1  dirk  rod  si]bUm.itc  (mixed  with  ihc  dichloridc)  uhen  (Bmium  >* 
btJti^ii  in  ilry  chloritic.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  the  dilute  solution 
rc,!il,iy  ii.i:otii[>oics  tin  standint;.  U  combines  wilh  the  chlorides  ol 
thi'  .ilk.ilj  nnl.iU  to  (iirni  rli.ir.icleristic  double  ults  of  the  type 
0.(  I.  JMLI  io.mil li!ori'lo-J.  I'oUsiium  osmicUoiuU.  KiOsCU.  n 
fornii'd  when  a  mi<(lu[e  of  osmium  and  pnia^um  chloride  is  hcalcil 
in  a  current  of  chlorine,  or  on  adding  polJ»ium  chloride  and  alc(>hi>l 
to  a  solution  ol  the  Lctroxidc  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Ii  ciy^allizcs 
in  dark  red  octahedra  which  are  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water. 
Ttic  aqueous  solution  decomposes  npidly  on  boiling.  Iodine  hu  no 
action  on  osmium,  but  on  warming  tbe  tetroxide  with  a  miatwv 
cf  potasnum  iodide  and  hydrochloric  add  ■  tieep  cmeraU  green 
colour  is  produced,  due  to  the  lormatioo  of  a  compoand  QiIi,2Hli 
this  reaction  b  a  delicate  test  Cor  osmium  (E.  Pinema  Alvaren, 
Com^  remdiu,  1905,  140.  p.  1154).  Oimium  diiulpkidt,  <M^  is 
obtained  as  a  dark  brown  precipiuic,  insoluble  in  water.  t»  pnawv 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  a  solution  of  an  osmichloride.  The 
IdrmW^Aiife.OsS,.  is  similarly  prepared  when  sulphuretted  bydnajen 
is  p.xssed  into  acid  solutions  of  the  tetroxide.  It  is  a  brownish  bbck 
soliij,  iiwilubic  in  solutions  oi  the  alkaline  sulphides.  The  aimnic 
wtit:ht  of  the  mcul  has  been  doturmined  by  K.  Seubcrt  (Snf^  lH4 
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OMABROgK.  s  town  and  episcopal  see  oT  Germany,  b  tbe 

Prussian  province  of  Hanover,  situated  on  tbe  Haae,  70  m. 
W.  of  the  dty  of  Hanover,  31  m.  by  tail  N.E.  of  Mflnster,  and 
at  the  junction  of  the  lines  Hanbtng-Cokgne  and  Berlin* 
Amsterdam,  Pop.  (1905)  59,580.  The  older  streeta  oinlala 
many  interesting  examples  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  domestic 
architecture,  while  the  substantial  houses  of  the  modem  quarter* 
testify  to  the  present  prosperity  of  the  town.  The  old  fortiSca- 
tions  have  been  converted  into  promenades.  The  Romaa 
Catholic  cathedral,  witb  its  three  towers,  is  a  spacious  building 
of  tbe  I3ih  century,  partly  in  the  Romanesque  and  partly  in 
the  Transitional  style;  but  it  is  inferior  in  architectural  intcrctt 
to  the  Uarienkirche,  a  fine  Gothic  structure  of  the  14th  and  tsth 
centuries.  The  town  hall,  a  isth-ceniury  Gothic  building, 
contains  portraits  of  some  cf  the  plenipotentiaries  engaged  in 
concluding  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the  negotiations  for  s^ich 
were  partly  carried  on  here  from  1644  to  1648.  (Xher  im- 
portant buildings  arc  the  museum,  erected  in  i8S8-iS8g  and 
containing  sricntific  and  historical  collections;  the  episcopal 
palace  and  the  law  courts.  The  lunatic  asylum  on  tbe  Get- 
tnidenbeig  occupies  the  tite  of  an  ancient  nunnery.  The  town 
has  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor  William  I.,  a  statue  of 
Justus  M6scr  (1730-1704)  ondamemorial  of  the  war  of  i87»-i87i 
Linen  was  formerly  the  suple  product,  but  it  no  longer  retains 
that  position.  The  manufactures  include  machlnoy,  paper, 
chemicals,  tobacco  and  cigars,  pianos  and  beer.  Other  in- 
dustries arc  spinning  and  weaving.  The  town  has  large  iron 
and  steel  works  and  there  are  coal  mines  in  the  neigbbourbood. 
A  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain  and  wood,  leatiles,  iron  goods 
and  WestphaUan  hams,  whOe  important  cattle  and  bone  fak* 
arc  held  here. 

OsnabrUck  is  an  ancient  place  and  in  888  received  the  right 
to  establish  a  mint,  a  mariiet  and  a  toll-bouse.  Snntmnded 
with  walls  towanls  the  close  of  tht  nth  century,  it  m^niaincd 
an  independent  attitude  towards  its  nominal  ruler,  the  btlhep, 
and  joined  the  Hanseatic  League,  reaching  the  hei^  of  iu 
prosperity  in  the  ijtb  century.  Tbe  decay  inaugurated  by 
the  dissensions  of  the  Reformation  was  accelerated  by  the 
nragcs  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  but  a  new  period  of  pcospcrity 
began  abmit  tbe  middle  of  the  18th  centiuy.  The  biiboprie 
of  OsnabrOck  was  founded  by  Charlemagne  about  800.  nflcr 
he  bad  subdued  the  Sojmns.  k  embraced  tbe  dittrkl  between 
the  Ems  and  the  Hunte,  and  was  included  tn  tbe  uthbiibopric 
of  Ct^gne.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia  it  was  decreed  that 
it  should  be  held  by  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  PioieUant  Uifaop 
allematcly,  and  this  sUte  of  affairs  lasted  until  ibe  seculari ac- 
tion of  the  see  in  1S03.  In  iStj  the  bisbopric  was  given  to 
Hanover.  The  last  bishop  was  Frederick,  duke  of  Vork,  a  son 
of  the  English  king  George  111.  Sinm857  Osnabiflck  basbccn 
the  teat  of  a  Roman  CaLbalk  biilwp. 
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See  Friederici  and  Stiew,  GmUatt  itr  Slait  OtmMtk  (Oina< 
brflck,  I8i6-t836}:  Wurm,  OnubhUk,  mtu  GttcktelM.  uuu  Bau- 
mnd  KmsldfiikmSUr  tOuubrilck,  1906).  and  HoRmeyer,  Gt- 
uhUhlt  dtt  Sladl  tmd  des  RerUmniibeairki  OinabriUk  (OsnabrficV. 
1904).  See  alto  the  OtndriUktr  CeukKktupuUtn  (Osnabrttck, 
lOgi  foL);  the  Otmiknifktr  Ufkun^enhuM.  edJcod  by  F.  PhUip^ 
and  M.  air  (Osnabrttck,  1893-1002):  aod  the  publuzationa  of  the 
Vrrein  fir  Gtichithle  und  Landakuade  von  OtnabrSck  (OsnabrQck, 
I&S3  fof.).  For  the  history  of  the  tnshoprk  see  J  C.  Mdllcr,  GtakickU 
dtr  WtiUueUfi  mt  OnuMek  (Linsm,  1887):  and  C.  Stfive, 
CcKUeUt     BadMifii  OMhkk  (Jena.  1873-1883). 

OSKAnnU.  the  oaiM  gfvca  to  a  ooaniih  type  of  plain  fabric, 
crigiiuUly  made  frotn  Sax  yarns.  It  ia  now  made  from  either 
flax,  tow  or  jute  yanu— tametima  flax  or  tow  waip  with  raised 
Of  jute  weft,  aod  often  eotirely  of  jate.  The  finer  and  better 
4|naliliei  fbnD  ft  kind  of  oodmon  theetfng,  ud  the  various 
Undi  najr  contain  fnm  m  to  36  thiadt  per  loch  and  le  to  15 
picks  per  inch.   

O60RIO,  JBBOKTMO  (1506-15S0),  Portugnew  historian,  was 
a  native  <4  Laboa  and  aon  of  the  Ouvidor  Gcral  of  India.  In 
1S19  hia  mother  sent  him  to  Sakwinca  to  atudy  civil  law,  and 
In  15*5  he  went  on  to  nils  to  stody  phikaophy,  and  there 
becaiTX  intimate  with  Peter  Fabre,  one  of  the  faimderB  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Returning  to  Portogal,  Osorio  nest  proceeded 
for  tbeolon'  to  Bologna,  where  he  made  such  a  nasae  that  King 
John  IIL  invited  hhn  in  1536-1537  to  lectura  on  taiptui*  in 
the  reorganized  university  of  Coimbra.  Me  retnnwd  to  LUxm 
In  1540.  and  acted  as  secretary  to  Prince  I<uiz,  and  as  tutor 
to  lus  son,  the  prior  of  Crato,  obtaining  also  two  benefices  in  the 
diocese  of  Viteu.  In  1541  be  printed  in  Lisbon  |iis  treatise 
Dfe  mMlilaU.  After  the  death  of  Prince  Lois  tn  1553,  be  witli- 
drew  from  court  to  hit  churches.  He  was  named  ardideacoa 
of  Evora  in  1560,  and  much  against  ha  will  became  bishcqi  of 
Silves  19  1564-  The  Cardinal  Prince  [leniy,  who  had  bestowed 
these  honours,  desired  to  employ  him  at  Lisbon  In  state  busniess 
when  Xing  Sebastian  took  ap  the  reins  of  power  in  1568,  but 
OmHo  excused  UmseU  on  tJie  ground  of  Ms  pastoral  duties, 
though  be  showed  his  stal  for  the  common  wealth  by  writing 
two  letters,  one  in  which  he  dissuaded  the  king  from  going  to 
Africa,  the  other  sent  during  the  tatter's  first  expedition  there 
(■574)t  In  whlcfa  he  called  on  him  to  return  to  his  kingdom. 
Seba^an  looked  with  disfavour  on  opponents  of  his  African 
adventure,  and  Osorio  found  it  prudent  to  leave  Portugal  for 
Parma  and  Rome  on  the  pretext  of  a  visit  ad  limiita.  His 
■cruplea  regarding  residence,  and  the  appeals  of  the  king  and 
the  Cardinal  Prince,  prevented  him  enjoying  for  long  the  bospi- 
lality  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  and  he  returned  to  ha  diocese  and 
died  at  Tavira  on  the  loth  of  August  ijSo.  An  eiemplary 
prelate,  a  learned  scholar  and  an  able  critic,  Osorio  gained  a 
European  reputation  by  writing  in  Latin,  then  tiie  UMpia 
fnnca  of  the  atudiona  throughout  QnUendom,  and  the  per- 
fection of  his  prose  style  caused  him  to  be  named  by  contem- 
porariea  *'  the  Portuguese  Cicero."  His  well-stocked  library 
was  carried  off  from  Faro  when  the  earl  of  Essex  captured  the 
town  in  1596,  and  many  of  the  hooks  were  bestowed  on  the 
Bodleian  at  Oxlmi^ 

His  principal  works  written  In  Latin  include:  (1)  De  gloria  d 
mMsIbM  nnfa  d  thHOiana,  an  English  version  of  which  by  W. 
Blaadie  appeared  in  London  in  IS76.  (3)  Dt  jashU*.  (3)  Dt 
ttpi  itutatai»n*  *t  dilcifiima.  (4)  ^«  f«  lafiieMtn.  (5}  De 
kSht  EmmaHtielis  (1586),  a  histoc]^  of  the  rctni  of  Kmg  Emanuel 
srtiich  is  little  more  than  a  tRnslation  of  the  chronicle  on  the  ttme 
Mbjcct  by  DamiJlo  de  Goes.  Osorio's  book  w.i  -.  turned  inio  Puriu- 

rse  by  F.  M.  do  Nasdmento  (^.v-l,  into  fnnrh  by  J  CiUiiln 
vols..  Geneva,  1610),  and  an  Laglish  p-ir^phnv:  in  3  voU.  t>y 
Gibba  came  out  in  L,ondon  in  175--  Hii  Opera  ttmr.ui  WLre 
published  by  his  nephew  (4  vols.,  Rome,  i.ig^)-  Two  nf  his  poli^rnjiul 
treatise*  have  been  transbted  into  English,  his  I'^nU  to  EJi^btik 
Oaew  ^  EMjfani  by  R.  Shocklock  (Antwerp,  is'>5).  arirl  liis  Con- 
fulaiiMio1.U.W-IiaJdoHhY-l.¥at  (Louvaiii,  i^L'A).  His  I'.irtuc^ifse 
epistles.  mcludinK  the  two  before  mentioned,  wtrn  printed  in  Li'..boii 
in  two  editions  in  iSlS  and  1819,  awl  in  I'aris  in  itisg.  Fur 
bioGTaphy  see  OfcM  ^  Z>.  F.  i4.  £oi«,  bishop  of  Vizeu.  i.  393-301 
(Usbon.  1848).  «W 

OSPBBT.  or  Ospbay,  a  word  said  to  be  corrupted  tmm 
"  Oaaifragc,"  Lat.  cuifraga,  bone-brcaker.  The  Osji/rata  of 
PUny  (HJf.  a.  3)  and  some  other  classical  writers  seems  to  have 
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been  the  Ummergeyer'Cft.);  but  the  name,  not  taappllcable 
m  that  case,  has  been  transferred  to  another  bird  which  b  no 
breaker  of  bones,  save  inddenlally  those  of  the  fishes  it  devoun.> 
The  osprey  is  a  rapadous  bird,  of  mkklling  sise  and  of  oonspicu- 
ously-marked  plumage,  the  white  of  Its  lower  parts,  and  often  of 
iu  head,  contrasting  sharply  with  the  dark  btown  of  the  back  and 
most  of  iu  upper  parU  when  the  bird  is  seen  on  the  wing  It  is 
tbePaUf  koHathu  of  Linnaeus,  bat  was,  in  iSie,  tsubhsbed  by 
J.  C  SftvIgiQr((Mff  dlii'^!tV#''il>^55)uthetype(tf  anewgenui 
PaMett.  It  It  dosdy  idated  to  the  fiuDily  Fakemidae,  but  is 
the  re  presents  tivt  of  a  separate  fannly,  Pamdianidae  Pandtom 
differs  f rora  the  FakomdM  not  only  pterylologicaUy,  as  observed 
by  C  L.  Nitasch,  but  also  oateokigkally,  as  pointed  out  by 
A.  Mttna-Edwaids  (ffi».Jm.  A«k>,  0.  pp.  413. 419).  In  some 
of  the  characters  la  which  it  tfiOers  structurally  firan  the 
Fainmdae,  it  agrees  with  certain  of  the  owls,  but  the  most 
important  ports  of  its  internal  structure,  as  wdl  as  of  its  pterytosis, 
forbid  a  belief  that  there  is  any  near  alliance  of  the  two  gteafia. 
The  special  characters  of  the  family  an  the  pwasncc  of  a  revers- 
ible ottter  toe,  the  abaenoe  of  aa  oftcnhaft  and  the  ftathntng  of 
the  tibiae. 

The  osprey  Is  one  of  the  moat  cosmopolitan  birds-ot-prey. 
FnMn  Alaska  to  Braal,  from  Lapland  to  Natal,  from  Japan  to 
Tasmania,  and  in  soma  of  the  iibuKlt  o<  tbe  Pacific,  it  occurs 
OS  •  irinteM^tant  or  as  a  rofdsat.  Though  migratory  in 
Europe  at  least.  It  b  generally  independent  of  climate.  It  breeds 
equally  on  the  half-tha,wed  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  on  the 
cays  of  Honduras,  in  tbe  dense  fotcsu  of  Finland  and  on  the 
bancB  racks  of  the  Red  Sea,  In  Kamchatka  and  in  West  Australia. 
Among  the  oountrieait  does  not  frcqtwntare  loeUndand  New 
Zealand.  Where,  through  abundance  of  food,  it  is  numerous— 
as  in  former  days  was  the  case  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
Sutes— the  acsts  of  the  fiab-bawk  (to  use  its  American  name) 
may  be  placed  on  trees  to  the  number  of  thrso  hundred  ckiN 
together.  When  food  b  scarcer  and  the  q>edes  accordingly  less 
l^entiful,  a  single  pair  will  occu;^  an  isolated  rock,  and  jealously 
expel  all  intruden  of  their  kind,  as  happeoa  in  Scotland.*  Few 
birds  lay  cgp  to  beautiful  or  so  rich  in  cokturing:  their  white 
or  pale  ground  is  spotted,  bkttcbed  or  narbkd  with  almost  every 
shade  of  pur|de,  oranie  and  red— passing  from  the  most  delicate 
lilac,  buff  and  peacb-blonom,  through  violet,  chestnut  and 
chmton,  to  a  neuly  absolute  Mock.  Tbe  fierceness  with  which 
ospreys  defend  their  tgp  and  young,  in  addition  to  the  dangciout 
situation  not  infrequently  cboseo  for  the  cyry,  make  tbe  task 
of  robbing  the  nesU  difficult. 

The  term  **  osprey,*'  appBed  to  the  nnptial  plumes  of  the  cfreta 
in  the  feather  trade,  is  derived  [fom  tne  French  isprU;  it  has 
nothing  to  d%  with  the  osprey  Urd,  and  its  use  has  been  supposed 
to  be  due  to  a  confunon  snth  "  spray."  (A.  N.) 

OSKOBHB,  or  Osbbocite,  a  district  of  north-western  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  the  hill  country  on  the  upper  Bilechaa  (Bdichus;  mod. 
Nahr  Btlik,  BUikh),  the  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  with  iU 
capital  at  Edema  (9.*.),  founded  by  Sclcucus  I.  About  130  B.C. 
Edessa  was  occupied  by  anomadic  Arabic  tribe,  the  Orrhoei  (Plin. 
V  8s;  vL  1$,  117;  119),  who  founded  a  small  state  ruled  hy  their 
chieftains  with  the  title  of  kings.  After  them  the  district  was 
called  Onhoene  (thus  in  the  inscriptions,  in  Pliny  and  Dio 
Cassius),  which  occasionally  has  been  changed  into  Osroene,  in 
assimilation  to  the  Parthian  name  Osron  or  Chosvoes  (Khosrau). 
The  founder  of  the  dynasty  b  therefore  called  Otrocs  by  Procop. 
Pat.  i.  17;  but  Othli  or  Urbai,  son  of  Hcwya  (t.e.  "  the 

■Another  supposed  old  form  of  the  name  is  "Orfraie";  but 
that  is  Bid  by  M.  RolUnd  {,Faw  PolniL  Fraiux,  ii.  p.  tf.  note), 
quoting  M.  Suchier  {Znl»chr.  rSm.  Phiiol.  i.  p.  43>].  to  arise  from 
a  miogliDg  of  two  wholly  different  sources:  (i)  Qriprlar^ui, 
Oriptractu,  Orprais  and  (j)  Ostifraza.  "  Orfraie  "  again  is  occasion- 
ally interchanged  with  Effnie  (whkh,  through  such  dialeclicat 
forms  as  Fraaie,  Prutaia.  is  said  to  come  from  the  Latin  praeusto), 
the  ordinary  French  name  for  the  barn-owl,  Ahuo  ftamwieus  ('■ce 
Owl).  Accordinr  to  Skeat's  Dulionary  (L  p.  408},  "  Asprcy  "  Is 
the  oldest  EnKiish  fom;  but  "  Osprey  is  given  by  Cotgrave,  and 
u  found  as  eany  as  the  isth  centun'. 

■Two  good  examples  of  tbe  different  localities  chosen  by  this 
bird  for  its  nest  are  ilfustntiid  In  OMtu  WeiUtwa,  pb.  B.  A  U. 
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■nike  ">,  In  the  dmnkle  of  DIonytliu  of  TeUnahre^  he  i*  do 
hbtoikal  pctBOulity,  but  the  cponym  of  the  tribe.  In  the 
SyritB  AKiruM  of  Addai  (ed.  IliiUppo  1S76,  p.  46)  he  it  oiled 
Arjaw,  "  the  lion."  The  kiop  WMn  bectme  dependants  of 
the  Parthune;  theit  names  ue  moatiy  Arabic  (Bekr,  Abeu, 
Ua'MM),  but  amoDg  them  occur  tome  Iianian  (Parthian)  name*, 
as  Pacorua  and  Phraiamaspatea.  Undet  Tifrancs  of  Armenia 
they  became  bit  vacaaii,  and  after  the  victories  of  LucuUus  and 
Pompey,  vaMab  of  the  Romana.  Their  nanus  occur  in  all  wan 
bctneen  Raaisns  and  Parthians,  when  they  getmally  IndiBed 
to  the  Parthian  ^e,  e.g.  in  the  wan  of  Crasnu  and  Tnjaa. 
Trajan  depoaed  the  dynasty,  but  Hadrian  miored  it.  The 
lunp  genenlly  used  Greek  inacriptkins  on  their  cdns,  but 
what  they  aided  with  the  Parthians,  as  In  the  war  of  Marcus 
AuieHus  and  Vems  (kSK  161-165),  an  Aramaic  legend  appeats 
inUcad.  HeMenism  soon  disappeami  and  the  Arabs  adopted 
the  language  and  dvilixation  at  the  Aramaeans.  This  develop- 
mcat  was  hastened  by  the  btroducthm  t4  ^ifatianity,  which 
IB  said  to  have  been  brou^  here  by  the  apostle  Judu,  the 
brother  <rf  James,  iriiose  tomb  wss  dwwn  hi  Edosa.  In  190  and 
101  we  hear  of  Christian  churches  in  Edcsia.  King  Abgar  IX. 
(or  VIIL)  (179-314)  htmaclf  became  a  Christian  and  abolished 
the  pagan  cults,  especially  the  rite  of  castnttion  in  the  lervke  of 
Atargatis,  which  was  now  pmiihed  by  the  loss  <rf  the  hands  (see 
Bardesanes,  "  Bodt  of  the  Laws  irf  Countries,"  In  Cweton, 
SpuiUgium  Syriaeum,  p.  31).  His  eonvmioQ  has  by  the  legend 
been  transferred  to  his  ancestor  Abgar  V.  in  the  time  of  Christ 
hmiaelf ,  with  whom  Ite  is  said  to  have  esduuged  letters  and  idw 
sent  him  his  miraculous  image,  which  afterwards  was  fined  over 
the  prindpal  gate  of  the  dty  (tee  AboaS;  Liptfost  Ok  titsse- 
ntKke  Abganatt  (i88e);  Dobacfaatx,  CkrUUubiUtr  (1896)) 
Edessa  now  b^me  the  prindpal  seat  of  Aramaic-Christian 
(Syruc)  language  and  Utetatun;  the  literary  dialect  of  Syriac 
to  the  dialect  of  Edcssa. 

Caracalla  in  ai6  abonshed  the  kingdom  of  Otroese  (DIo  Cats. 
77,  I  >.  14)  and  Edesia  became  a  Roman  colony.  The  litt  of  the 
kings  of  Osroene  is  preaerved  in  the  Syrian  chronicle  of  Dionysius 
of  Telimshre,  which  b  checked  by  the  coins  and  the  data  of  the 
Creek  and  Roman  authots;  It  has  been  nconttmcted  Iqr  A.  v. 
Gulschmid,  "  CFntertuchungen  liber  die  Gcsdiicbte  dts  Kflnlg- 
teichs  Osroene,"  En  Mtmoires  de  PAcad.  de  SI  PiUrtbmirt,  t. 
XXXV.  (1887).  Edeiaa  remained  Roman  IQI  It  was  taken  by 
Omsroes  U.  in  608;  but  In  615  HetacUus  conquered  it  again. 
In  638  It  was  takes      the  Arabs.  (En.  M.) 

OSROBS  (also  Obdiobs  or  Chossoes),  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Fn^an  name  Khosrau  (see  CnosBOss).  The  form  Osrocs  is 
generally  used  for  a  Parthian  king  who  fimn  his  coins  appears 
to  have  reigned  from  about  aj>.  106-iag,  as  successor  of 
hit  brother  Paconu.  But  during  all  this  time  another  kfatg, 
Vohtgaeses  n.  (77-147)  mslntainied  UnseU  bi  a  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Osroes  occupied  Armenia,  and  placed  Exedares,  a 
son  of  Paconjs,  and  afterwards  his  brother  Parthanusirit  on  the 
throne.  This  encroachment  on  the  Roman  qibere  led  to  the 
Partldan  war  of  Trajan,  la  114  Parthamadtto  turrendered  to 
Trajan  and  was  killed.  In  Mesopotamia  a  brother  of  Osrocs, 
Heherdates  (Mithradates  tV.),  and  his  son  Sanatnices  It.  took 
the  diadem  and  tried  to  withstand  the  Romans.  Against  them 
Tiajan  united  with  Parthamaspatcs,  whom  he  plMod  on  the 
thtDBe,srtienhehadadvancedtoCteti^Mm(it6).  Bvtafterthe 
death  of  Trajsn  (ttr)  Hadrian  atknoiwiedged  Onoes  and  made 
Parthama^tes  king  of  Edessa  (Osroene);  he  also  gave  back 
to  Osroes  hit  daughter  who  lud  been  taken  prisoner  i>y  Trajan 
(Dto  Cass.  68,  17,  t>.  $y,  Malalas,  p.  370  S.;  Spanian,  KUa 
Hadr.  J.  13;  Pavsan.  v.  11,  6).  But  meanwhile  Vologaeecs  II. 
had  regained  a  donunaat  position;  hl»  coins  Iiegin  again  In  1 13 
and  go  cm  to  146,  irtiereaa  after  i3i  we  have  no  coins  of  Ottoes 
ascept  in  i  iS. 

By  Prooopius,  Ptri.  1. 17. 14,  the  name  of  die  territory  of  Otrorne 
h  derived  from  a  dynast  Onocs,  but  tlus  is  a  [alie  etymology  (see 
OsaoKin).  (Ed.  M.) 

(HU  (nod.  JCmwmf  or  Kissavo),  a  mountain  In  the  district  of 
ympiHim  B  Thcsialy.  bctwem  Nion  and  Otympa^  born  whldi 


it  it  separated  by  the  vaOqr  of  Tempe.  Hei|^l  about  6400  R, 
The  Giants  are  ssid  to  have  piled  Pdion  upon  it  in  their  ^ttfwipt 
to  scale  Olympus. 

OlSRTt  a  aiuic^  borough  Is  the  Motley  parUamcBtaqr 
(Uvtown  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Engbod,  3  u.  W.  d 
Wakefidd,  on  the  Great  Northern  and  (Horbury  and  Oiaea 
statKia)  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railways.  Pop.  {1901) 
11,903.  It  indudes  the  contiguous  townth^is  of  Osteit,  South 
Oaiett  and  Gawthoipe.  The  dinrch  of  the  Holy  Trfaity,  a  finn 
cradfoim  stniduie  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  waa  cncted  In 
1865.  WooUen  cloth  mills,  and  extensive  collieries  in  the 
neigbbouriiood,  employ  the  large  industrial  population.  There 
arc  media  nal  springs  similai  in  tbdr  properties  to  thaoe  ol 
Chdtenham.  The  muoidpal  borough,  incnpoiated  In  189^  ia 
under  a  mayor,  4  aldennsn  and  »  ooundUots.  Area  jajg  aoea. 

OSSIAH,  Os^  or  Oism,  the  l^endaiy  Irish  3rd.ccntury  boa 
of  Cdtic  literature,  son  of  Finn.  Accordmg  to  the  kfcad 
embodied  in  the  Ossisnic  or  Otainic  poems  and  prose  rooianoca 
whidi  eariy  tpnad  over  Iidand  and  Sootlawt,  Ondan  and  Ua 
Fenian  followers  were  defeated  in  aSs  at  tbe  battle  of  GaUua  hf 
the  Irab  king  Carbciy,  and  Osslan  qient  many  years  in  fairy- 
land, eventually  being  baptised  iiy  St  Patrick.  As  <Xsin  Ite  was 
long  cdebrated  in  Irish  song  and  legend,  and  m  recent  years  tho 
Iriih  Uteiary  revival  has  rqt^Mdariied  the  Tcniaa  boo.  la 
Scotland  the  Ovisnie  revival  is  siaociated  with  tha  name  of 
James  HsqAcnon  (f.o). 

See  Celt  Ltlmlm;  abo  Nutt's  Quw*  Md  Ik  Onlmit 
Latreturt  (1899}, 

OSSIHOTOM,  JOHN  EVBLTll  DSHISOK,  VlscooKT  (i8eo- 
1873),  English  statesman,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Deniaoa 
(d  1830)  Otsingtoo,  Nottinghamshire,  whm  be  was  bora  on 
the  sTtbof  January  180S.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church. 
Oxford,  he  became  member  of  parliament  for  Kewcsstle-ttnder- 
Lyme  in  1833,  being  relumed  for  Hastings  three  years  later,  and 
holding  for  a  abort  time  a  subordinate  position  in  Caniiing'a 
ministry.  Defeated  in  1830  both  at  Newcaatle-undcr-Lyme  and 
then  at  Liverpool.  Denison  secured  a  teat  as  one  of  the  members 
(or  Nottinghamslure  in  1831;  and  after  the  great  Reform  Aa 
he  represented  the  southern  divisioD  of  that  county  from  ig^j 
until  the  general  dcctioo  of  1837.  He  represented  Malt  on  fton 
1S41  to  1857,  and  North  Nottinghamshire  from  1857  to  1871.  la 
April  1857  Deniaoa  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Rfrdcaed  at  the  bt^inning  of  three  succetMve  parliamcnu  he 
retained  this  positioii  until  Febmaiy  1873,  when  he  Rsigoed  and 
was  created  Viscount  Oitington.  He  refused,  however,  to  accept 
the  pensioa  usually  given  to  retiring  Speakers.  In  1817  he  hid 
married  Charlotte  (d.  1889),  daughter  of  WfUiam,  4th  duke  at 
Portland,  but  be  left  no  diildren.  He  died  on  the  7th  o<  March 
1873,  and  his  title  became  extinct. 

08SINUIO,  a  village  of  Westchester  county.  New  Yo^  VJSJL, 
30  m.  N.  of  New  York  dty,  on  the  E.  bank  <^  the  Hudson  river. 
Pop.  (igoo)  7939,  of  whom  1641  were  foreign-bom;  (t9>o,  VS. 
censu^  iiMto-  It  is  served  by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  railway,  and  by  river  steamboats.  It  is  firdy  situated 
ovcriooking  the  Tai^ian  Zee,  an  expansion  of  the  Hudaoo  river, 
and  has  CBorileat  faculties  for  boating,  sailing  and  yachliac*  Tlw 
village  b  the  seat  of  Mount  Pleasant  Academy  (i8r4>,  Holbioflk 
School  (1866)  and  St  J<^*i  School  (1843),  all  for  boys,  and  has 
a  fine  public  library.  The  Croton  Aqueduct  b  here  carried  over 
a  stooo  arch  with  an  eighty-foot  q>an.  At  Oisining,  near  the 
river  front,  to  the  Sing  Sing  Prbon,  the  beat-known  penitcoliary 
in  the  United  States.  In  1906  a  law  was  enacted  providing 
for  a  new  prison  in  the  easten  part  of  the  sute  la  fdaca 
of  Sing  Sing.  The  site  of  Ossinfng,  ooginaDy  a  part  of  tha 
PhiUlpse  Manor,  was  first  settled  about  1700,  taking  the  name 
of  Kng  Sing  from  the  Sin  SInck  Indiana.  The  village  waa 
corporated  in  1813,  and  was  lehuxirporsted,  with  enlarged 
boundaries  and  a  considerably  increased  pt^HiIstioo,  in  1906^ 
the  name  being  clianged  from  Sing  Sing  tp  Omining  in  1901. 

OaiORT.  TBOUB  BVIUB.  E*iL  or  (1634-1680).  e^dcK  sea 
of  Jamea  Bntlo-,  ist  duke  of  Ormonde,  wa«  bom  at  XOkcuy 
on  the  8th  <tf  9th  of  J^y  1634.  His  eai^y  years  were  tpenl  in 
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Xrdftnd  And  Fruce,  ind  he  becmroe  an  accomplished  athlete  uid 
by  no  ateant  u  indaSeKnt  Kbobi.  Hanng  come  to  Loodoa 
in  1653  be  «m  sighUy  mpcdcd  ti  ajw^hinag  with  tiM 
oBcd  nqrdtats,  uid  in  i6s$  wu  pot  fate  piiion  by  CroMWiM; 
after  Ui  ideaw  about  a  year  later  he  went  to  Holland  and 
nuxiicd  a  Dutch  lady  of  good  family,  accompanying  Charies  IL 
lo  England  in  1660-  In  1661  BuUer  became  a  member  at  both 
the  En^sb  and  tke  Iti^  Houm  of  CoAnona,  npraentiDg 
Biiatal  in  the  fohner  and  Dublin  Unfvertity  in  the  ktter  Home; 
and  in  ifitia  waa  made  an  Iiiih  peef  as  eari  of  Owoiy.  Be  held 
several  military  appointments,  ia  1665  was  made  lieutenant- 
(eneral  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  in  t666  was  created  an 
En^iab  peer  as  Lord  Butler;  but  almost  as  soon  aa  he  an>eared 
ia  the  HotHc  of  Lords  be  was  in^irisoned  for  two  days  for  chal- 
lenging the  duke  of  Buckingham.  In  1665  a  fortunate  accident 
bad  allowed  Ostory  to  take  pan  in  a  big  naval  fight  with  the 
Dutch,  and  in  May  1671,  bdng  now  in  command  of  a  ship,  he 
fought  against  the  saoie  enemlca  in  South  wold  Bay,  serving 
with  great  dittioctioB  00  both  occasioDB.  The  earl  was  partly 
fCQMiBBble  for  this  latter  strag^,  aa  in  March  167a  before  war 
was  declared  be  had  attacked  the  Dutch  Smyrna  Seet)  an  action 
wliicb  be  b  said  to  have  greatly  regretted  later  in  life.  Whilst 
visiting  France  id  1671  he  rejected  the  hbcral  oSors  made  by 
Louis  XIV  to  Induce  him  to  enter  the  service  of  France,  and 
returning  to  England  he  added  to  Ms  hl|^  repuutisB  by  his 
conduaduringasca-fightin  Auciisti673-  The  e»rl  was  intimate 
with  WUiam,  prince  of  Orange,  and  in  1077  he  joined  the  allied 
army  ia  the  Netherlands,  commanding  the  British  section  and 
winning  great  fame  at  the  siege  of  Mons  in  1678.  Me  acted  as 
dq>uty  for  his  father,  who  was  lord-Ueutenant  of  Ireland,  and  In 
parliament  he  defended  Ormonde's  Irish  administratiuo  with 
great  vigour.  In  16S0  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Tangier,  but 
Ms  death  on  the  3otb  of  July  16S0  prevented  htm  from  taking  up 
his  new  duties.  One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  was  John 
Evelyn,  who  eulogizes  him  in  his  Diary,  Ossory  had  eleven 
children,  and  his  eldest  son  James  became  duke  of  Ormonde  in 
1688. 

Sec  T.  Carte,  Life  of  James,  duke  of  Ormonde  (1851};  and  J. 
Evdyo.  Diary,  edited  by  W.  Bray  {1890J. 

OSSOST  {psroight),  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Ireland,  In  the 
south-west  of  Leinster.  The  name  is  preserved  by  dioceses 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
kingdom  of  Ossory  was  founded  tn  the  and  century  KSi ,  and  its 
kings  maintained  ibcir  position  until  iiio. 

OSTADE,  tbe  name  of  two  Dutch  painters  whose  ancestors 
were  settled  at  Eyndbovcn,  near  the  village  of  Osladen.  Early 
ia  the  I7tb  century  Jan  Bendricx,  a  weaver,  moved  from 
Eyndhoven  to  Haarlem,  where  he  married  and  founded  a  large 
fainily.  The  eldest  and  youngest  of  bis  10ns  became  txlebrated 
aitista. 

I.  AoUAN  OsiADE  (1610-16S5),  the  eldcGt  of  Jan  Hendricx's 
sons,  was  bom  and  died  at  Haarlem.  According  to  Iloubraken 
he  was  taught  by  Frans  Hals,  at  that  time  master  of  Adrian 
Brouwer.  At  twenty-six  he  joined  a  company  of  the  dvic 
guard  at  Haarlem,  and  at  twenty-eight  lie  married.  His  wife 
died  in  1640  and  he  speedily  re- married,  but  again  became  a 
widower  ini066.  He  took  the  highest  honours  of  his  profcsuon, 
tbe  presdency  of  the  painters'  gild  at  Haarlem,  in  1663.  Among 
tbe  treasures  of  tbe  Louvre  collcction.a  sinking  picture  represents 
tbe  father  of  a  large  family  sitting  in  sUtc  with  ius  wife  at  liis 
ade  io  s  lundsomely  furnished  room,  surrounded  by  his  strn 
and  five  daughters,  and  a  young  married  couple.  II  is  aa  old 
oadition  that  Ostade  here  paintdl  himself  and  his  childrea  in 
holiday  attire;  yet  the  style  is  much  too  refined- for  the  painter 
ol  boon,  and  Ostade  had  but  one  daughter.  The  number 
of  Ostade's  pictures  b  given  by  Smith  at  three  hundred  and 
ci^ty-five,butbyHofttededeGroot(t9io)atover900.  At  Us 
death  the  stock  <d  his  unsold  pieces  was  over  two  hundred.  His 
engraved  plates  were  put  up  to  auction,  with  the  pictures,  and 
fifty  etched  ptatea — moat  of  them  dated  1647-164^— were  dls- 
pcaed  of  in  16S6.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  of  his  pictures 
ate  in  public  and  private  coUections,  of  whidi  one  hundred 


and  four  are  signed  and  dated,  while  seven tean  erc  signed  with 

the  name  but  not  with  the  date. 

Adrian  Ostade  was  the  contemporary  of  David  Teniers  and 
Atfalan  Brouwer.  Lik«  them  he  spcait  his  life  in  tbe  H^iin^iy^ 
of  the  homeliest  subjects — taverii  iceaet,  village  fairs  and  country 
quarters.  Between  Teniers  and  Ostade  the  contrast  lies  in  tte 
diflerent  r<*ndiiion  of  tbe  agricultural  of  Brabant  and 

Holland,  and  the  atmo^iheTe  and  dwdlings  thu  were  peculiar 
to  each  regEoa.  Bnbant  has  more  ann,  more  comfort  and  a 
higher  type  of  hnmardty;  Teniers,  in  oonseq&encc,  is  silvery 
and  qiariding;  tbe  people  be  painu  arc  fair  specimens  of  a  well- 
buiit  race.  Holland,  in  the  vidnity  of  Haarlem  seems  to  have 
sufleced  much  from  war;  the  air  b  moist  and  luuy,  and  the 
peiqile,  as  depicted  Ostade,  are  dwrt,  iU-favauted  uid  maAed 
with  thestampof adviasityon  thrirfeatuieaanddiew.  Brouwer, 
who  painted  tbe  Dutch  boor  in  his  frolics  and  passion,  imported 
more  of  tbe  apirit  of  Frans  Hab  into  hb  delineations  than  hb 
coQeagne;  but  tbe  type  b  the  same  as  Ostade's.  During  tbe 
first  years  of  hb  career  Ostade  displayed  the  same  tendency 
to  exaggeratiDn  and  fralic  as  hb  oomiade,  but  he  b  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  hb  rival  by  a  more  general  use  of  the  principles 
of  light  and  shade,  and  especially  by  a  greater  concenlmtton 
of  b'gbt  on  a  small  surface  ia  wntrast,with  a  broad  cxpatse  of 
^oom.  The  key  of  hb  harntoaies  remains  for  a  rime  in  the 
scale  of  greys.  But  hb  treatment  b  dry  and  careful,  and  in 
tUs  5t^  he  shuns  no  difficulties  <A  detail,  rcpresenring  cottages 
io^de  and  out, with  the  vine  leaves  covering  the  poorness  df  the 
outer  waHs,  and  nothing  inside  to  deck  the  patchwork  of  rafters 
and  thatch,  or  tumUe-dowa  chimneys  and  ladder  staircases, 
that  make  tip  the  sordid  interior  of  the  Dutch  rustic  of  those 
days.  The  greatness  of  Ostade  lies  la  the  fact  that  he  often 
caught  the  poetic  tide  of  the  life  of  the  peasant  class,  in  spite 
of  its  ugliness,  and  stunted  form  and  misliapen  features.  He 
did  so  by  pvhig  their  vulgar  sports,  their  quarreb,  even  thor 
quieter  moods  ^  enjoyment,  tbe  magic  Uj^t  of  the  sun^eam^ 
and  by  clothing  tbe  wreck  of  cottages'  with  gsy  vegetation. 

It  waa  natural  that,  with  tbe  tendency  to  effect  which  marked 
Oitade  fran  tbe  first.  \»  ibould  have  been  fired  by  cmularion  to 
rival  rite  masterpieces  of  RcrabrandL  Hi*  eariv  [netures  are  nut  so 
rare  but  that  we  can  trace  how  he  glided  out  of  one  period  into  the 
other.  Elefore  tbe  dltpenioa  of  the  Gsell  collection  at  Vienna  in 
1S73,  it  wascaay  tostudy  tbe  Meel-crey  harmonies  and  exaastratcd 
caricature  hia  eariy  worlu  in  the  period  intervening  Detwecn 
1033  and  itijS.  There  is  a  picture  <A  a,"  Couatrytnan  navine  his 
Tooth  Ihawtt,"  In  the  Vienna  Gallery,  anriened,  and  painted  about 
1633;  "a  "Bagpiper"  of  1635  in  the  LMchtemtdn  Calleiy  at 
Vienna;  cottage  scenes  of  1635  and  1^6,  in  tbe  muteuoN  of  Karls- 
ruhe. Damiitadt  sod  Drctden ;  and  "  Card  Players  "  of  1637  In  the 
Liechtcnsteta  palace  ai  Vienna,  which  make  up  for  the  lou  of  tbe 
C  sell  collection.  The  same  uylemarbsmost  of  tho«e;ueccs.  About 
163S  or  1640  the  influence  of  Rembrandt  luddcnly  changed  his 
■tyle,  and  he  painted  tbe"  Annunciation  "of  the  Brunswick  muieum, 
where  tbe  angels  appearing  in  tbe  sky  to  Dutch  boors  half  aikep 
amidst  tb«r  cattle,  tbeep  and  does,  in  front  of  a  cottage,  at  once 
recall  the  umllar  subject  by  Rembrandt  and  his  effective  mode  of 
lighting  the  principal  groups  by  rays  propelled  lo  tbe  earth  out  of  a 
murky  sky.  But  Ostade  was  lot  twxcnlul  in  thitcffcirt  to  vulgarise 
Scripture.  He  might  have  been  pardoned  had  be  given  dramatic 
force  and  expression  to  his  picture;  but  hu  shepherds  were  only 
boors  without  much  emotion,  passion  or  surprise.  His  picture  was 
an  effect  of  light,  as  such  masterly,  in  its  sketchy  rubbings,  o(  dark 
brown  lone  relieved  by  strongly  impasted  lights,  but  without  the 
very  oualities  which  made  his  uMiat  subjects  attractive.  _  Ulien.  in 
1643,  nc  painted  the  beautiful  interior  at  the  Louvre,  In  which  a 
mother  tends  her  child  in  a  cradle  at  the  ride  of  a  great  chimney 
near  which  her  husband  is  sitting,  the  darkness  of  a  countiY  lofi  is 
dimly  illufflined  by  a  beam  from  the  sun  that  shines  on  the  Case- 
ment: and  one  might  think  the  painter  intended  to  depict  tbe 
Narivity,  but  that  there  is  nothing  holy  in  all  the  surroundings, 
nothing  attractive  indeed  ewept  the  wonderful  Rcmbrandtesqoe 
transparency,  the  brown  lone,  and  the  admi^ble  keeping  of  the 
minutest  parts.  Owade  was  more  at  home  io  a  swnilar  effect  applied 
to  the  camnonplace  incident  of  the  "  Sbughlcniut  of  a  Fig,  one 
of  tbe  mastefpfeccs  of  1643.  once  in  the  Gsell  collection.  In  tim 
and  rimilar  ai^ccU  of  previous  and  succeeding  years,  he  returned 
to  tbe  homdy  subjects  in  which  his  power  and  wonderful  observa- 
tion mule  him  a  master.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  back  to 
gonel  niusCiations  rill  lfl67,  when  be  produced  an  admiiaUe 

Nativity."  which  b  onto  surpassed  a^  reprds  arrangement  and 
cdour  hy  Rembrandt's  "  Carpeatar  •  Family  "  at  the  Locvre.  or  tbe 
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"  Woodcutter  and  Oiildm  '  ia  the  B>Ilerv  o(  Cutd.  lAnodsmUe 
•ImoM  ate  the  mart  familiar  themes  to  wpich  fac  devoted  his  bruih 
during  tUt  ioierval,  {rom  tmall  single  figures,  rcpraeotityr  ■moken 
or  dnnlcen,  to  vuwanied  altegorie*  of  Ilie  five  acmes  (Henaitage 
and  Bnianricic  nlkries),  half-lenctha  of  fidmKwgecv  aad  bakers 
and  cott^  twawls,  or  tceoes  of  gawbling,  or  ittnetant  pbjm  and 
<)uack4,  and  nine-pia  playen  in  the  open  air.  The  humour  in  some 
of  th»e  piKes  is  contagioui,  as  in  the  "Tavern  Scene  "  of  the 
Lacajc  collection  (L^uvie,  i6s^),  Hu  art  may  be  studied  in  the 
large  Rerics  of  dated  pieces  which  adorn  every  European  ca^tal, 
from  St  Petersburg  to  London.  Buckingham  Palaca  has  a  large 
number,  and  many  a  good  specimen  lies  hidden  in  the  private 
collections  of  England.  But  if  we  should  select  B  (cw  as  peculiarly 
worthy  of  attention,  we  might  pmnt  to  the  "  Rustics  in  a  Tavern  '' 
of  t66a  at  the  Hague,  the  "  Village  School "  of  the  same  year  at 
the  Louvre,  the  Tavern  Court-yard"  of  1&70  at  Casael,  the 
"  Sportsmen's  Rest  "  of  1671  at  Amsterdam  and  the  "  Fiddler  and 
his  Audience  "  of  1673  at  tne  Hai^e.  At  Amsterdam  we  have  the 
likeness  of  a  painter,  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  spectator,  at  hi* 
OBseL  The  ocMour-grindtf  is  at  work  in  a  comer,  a  pupd  prepBtea  k 
palette  and  a  black  dog  sleeps  on  the  groqnd.  A  repUca  of  this 
picture,  with  the  date  of  Ibbfi,  is  in  the  Dresden  galleiy.  Both 
specimens  ate  supposed  to  represent  Ostade  himself.  But  un- 
fortunately we  see  the  artist's  back  and  not  his  (ace.  In  Us  etching 
(BarUch,  31)  the  painter  show*  blmselt  in  pfofile,  at  work  on  a 
canvas.  Two  of  hu  latest  dated  works,  the  ViUage  Street  "  and 
"  Skittle  Players,"  which  were  noteworthy  items  in  tbe  Asbburton 
and  Ellesmere  collectktns,  were  executed  in  1676  without  any  sign 
of  declining  powers.  The  price*  which  Ostade  received  are  not 
known,  but  pictures  which  srere  worth  ^  in  1750  ime  worth 
£1000  a  century  later,  aitd  Earl  Dudley  pve  £4130  for  a  cottuo 
uterior  in  1876.  The  signatures  of  Ostadevary  at  different  periods. 
But  tbe  first  two  letters  are  generally  interlaced.  Up  to  16^5 
Ostade  writes  himself  Ostaden.  t.f.  in  the  "  Bagpiper  "  of  1635  tn 
the  Liechtenstein  coUectkm  at  Vienna.  Later  on  ne  oaea  tbe  lone  * 
(1),  and  occasiooally  ha  ■(■»  in  capital  lettera.  Hia  pupil*  arc  bis 
own  brother  Isaac.  Comdis  Bcfi,  ConteK*  DiuBrt  and  Richud 
Brakenburg. 

2.  Isaac  Ostade  (1631-1649)  ^ni  in  Haailem,  and  began 
hia  studies  under  Adrian,  with  whom  he  remaioed  till  i64i> 
when  he  slaitcd  on  his  own  account.  At  an  early  period  be 
felt  the  influence  of  Rembrandt,  and  ibis  is  ^>parent  in  & 
"  Slaughtered  Pig  "  of  i6j9,  in  tbe  gallery  of  Augsburg.  But  he 
soon  reverted  to  a  style  more  suited  to  his  brush.  He  produced 
pictures  in  1641-1643  on  the  lities  of  his  brother — amongst  these, 
the  "  Five  Souei,"  which  Adrian  afterwards  represented  by 
s  "  Man  reading  a  Paper,"  a  "  Peasant  tasting  Beer,"  a  "  Rustic 
smearing  his  Sores  with  Ointment "  and  a  "  CouDtrytnan 
sniffing  at  a  Snufl-box."  A  specimen  of  Isaac's  work  at  this 
period  may  be  seen  in  tbe  "  Laughing  Boor  with  a  Pot  of  Beer," 
in  tbe  museum  of  Atnstentam;  tbe  cottage  Ulterior,  with  two 
peasants  and  three  <±ildrcB  near  a  fire,  in  tbe  Be^  museum, 
a  "  Concert,"  with  people  listening  to  singers  accompanied  by 
a  piper  and  flute  player,  and  a  "  Boor  stealing  a  Kiss  from  a 
Woman,"  in  the  Lacaxe  collection  at  the  Louvre.  Tbe  interior 
at  Berlin  b  lighted  from  a  casement  in  the  same  Renibnndtesque 
style  as  Adrian's  interior  of  1643  at  tbe  Louvre.  The  low 
price  be  received  for  his  pictures  of  Ibis  chaiacter— in  wbit^  he 
could  only  hope  to  remain  a  satellite  of  Adrian — induced  him 
gradually  to  abandon  the  cottage  subjects  of  his  brother  for 
bndscapes  in  tbe  fasbioa  of  Esaias  Van  de  Veldc  and  Salomon 
RuisdaeL  Once  only,  in  1645,  be  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
the  old  groove,  when  he  produced  tbe  "  Slaughtered  Rg," 
with  the  boy  puffing  out  a  bladder,  in  tbe  museum  of  LiUe. 
But  this  was  an  exception.  Isaac's  progress  in  iiis  new  path 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  his  previous  experience  as  a  figure 
painter;  and,  although  be  now  selected  his  subjects  cither 
from  village  high  streets  or  frozen  canals,  he  gave  fiesh  life 
to  the  scenes  be  depicted  by  groups  of  people  full  ol  movement 
and  anitnation,  «4uch  be  relieved  in  their  t^atse  burnouts  and 
sordid  a[^)carancc  by  a  refined  and  searching  stndy  of  [ncturcsque 
contrasts.  He  did  not  live  long  enough  to  bring  bis  art  to 
the  highest  perfection.  He  died  on  the  i6th  October  1649 
having  painted  abont  400  pictures  (see  H.  de  Groot,  1910). 

The  first  manifcsution  of  Isaac's  sairender  of  Adrian's  style  is 
apparent  in  IG^  when  the  skating  and  sledging  scenes  were  executed 
which  wc  see  in  the  Lacsjc  collection  and  the  gatUriet  of  the  Her- 
miuee.  Antwerp  atHl  LiUe.  Three  of  these  examptes  bear  the 
anisTs  name,  spelt  lasck  van  Ostade,  and  the  dates  of  1644  and 
164$.  Tbe  naoside  iaos,  with  hales  of  travdiers,  form  »  compact 


■cries  from  1&46  to  1640.  In  this,  the  last  form  of  his  art.  Isaac  baa 

very  distinct  peculiarities.  The  air  which  pervades  his  cofflpoffrion 
IS  warm  and  stwoy,  yet  mellow  and  hazy,  as  if  tbe  sky  werv  veiled 
with  a  vapour  coloured  by  moor  smoke.  The  trees  are  nbfauigi  of 
umber,  w  adiich  the  prominent  foliage  is  tipped  with  touches 
batdened  in  a  liquid  state  by  amber  varnish  mediums.  The  Mme 

Ennciple  applied  to  details  such  as  glazed  bricks  or  rent*  in  the  mud 
mn^  of  cottage*  gives  an  unreal  and  CDOventtonal  stain to  tbcne 
particular  ports.  But  these  blemishe*  are  focsotten  when  one  took* 
at  the  broad  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  and  tbe  masterly  figures 
of  bones  and  rider*,  and  tiavcUeis  and  rustics,  or  quarrelling  children 
and  dogs,  poultry  and  cattle,  amonnt  which  a  favourite  place  i* 
always  given  to  the  white  horse,  which  Mem*  as  invariable  an  actoo- 

giniment  a*  tbe  grey  in  the  sldrmisbe*  and  fairs  of  WouvcnnaR. 
ut  it  is  in  winter  scene*  that  Isaac  display*  the  best  qualitie*.  The 
absence  of  foliage,  the  criq>  atmosphere,  the  calm  air  01  cold  January 
days,  uncullied  oy  smoke  or  vapour,  preclude  the  use  of  the  brown 
tinge,  and  leave  the  painter  no  chc^  but  to  ring  tbe  change*  do 
opal  tints  of  great  variety,  upon  which  the  fintres  emerie  with 
masterly  effect  on  ike  Ught  Mclmrouod  upon  whicn  they  an  thsvwn. 
AmoMst  the  roadside  inns  wGocb  will  best  repay  attentioa  «• 
should  notice  those  of  Buckingham  mace,  the  Natioflal  CoUety. 
the  Wallace  and  Holfoid  coUectioBS  bi  En^aad.  and  those  of  the 
Lowvp*.  Berlin,  HcrmltHe  and  Rotterdam  museums  and  tha 
Rothschild  coUnctiott  at  Afteona  en  the  Continent.  Tbe  fatnt  of 
the  ke  scenes  ia  the  famontonc  at  tbe  Louvre. 

For  paintings  and  etching*  ace  Lei  Frirei  Oitade,  by  Mairueritt 
van  de  WieleTPari*.  1803).  For  bi*  etching*  see  L'fEawv  tf'OrM^c, 
m  isKrifUM  iff  tawe-firlet  dt  et  maOn,  Ac.,  by  Auguste  d'Otanga 
(i86o>,  nod  CataiotM  ntttotmt  it  teuUt  la  eUamptt  qui  format 
Vmmt  B9A  eArnm  ans  OKarfr.  by  L.  E.  Fauchcux  (Pans, 
i86a).  a.A.C.:P.  G.  K.) 

OSTASBKOV.  a  town  of  Rus^  in  the  government  of  Tver, 
on  Lake  Scliger,  loS  m.  W.N.W.  of  the  dty-of  Tver;  pop. 
10,457.  The  climate  is  tlamp  and  unhealthy.  Tbe  town  baa 
tanneries,  and  is  a  centre  for  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes, 
for  agricultural  implements,  fishing-nets  and  tbe  building  cf 
boats.  The  advantageous  site,  the  proximity  of  tbe  Smolerakiy 
Zhitnyi  mtmasteiy,  a  pilgrim  reaort  on  an  island  of  tbe  lake 
and  the  early  development  of  certain  petty  trades  combined 
to  bring  prosperity  to  Ostasbkov.  Its  cathedral  (1671-16S5) 
cont^ns  valuable  offerings,  as  also  do  two  other  churches  of 
the  sstnc  cmtury. 

OSTEHO  (Flemish  and  French  OjfeiKfe),  a  town  of  Bd^nin 
in  tbe  proviilce  of  West  Flanders.  Pop.  (1904)  41,181.  It  ts 
tbe  tnost  fashionable  seaside  resort  and  tbe  second  port  of  tbe 
kingdom.  Situated  on  the  North  Sea  it  forms  almost  the  central 
point  on  the  41  m.  of  sea-coast  that  bebng  to  Bel^um.  In  ibe 
middle  ages  it  was  strongly  fortified  and  underwent  sc^-eral 
sieges,  the  nwst  notable  was  that  of  1601-1604,  when  it  only 
surrendered  by  order  of  the  states  to  Spinola.  In  i86j  the 
last  vestiges  of  Its  ramparts  were  lemoved,  and  since  that  date, 
but  more  espedaUy  since  189S,  s  new  town  has  been  created. 
The  diguc  or  parade,  constructed  of  solid  granite,  extends  for 
over  I  m.  along  the  ^ore  In  a  southerly  direction  hora  the  bfic 
jetty  which  protects  the  enttance  to  the  port.  A  fine  casiM 
and  tbe  royal  ch&lct  ore  prominent  objects  along  the  sea  fiDot. 
and  the  sea-bathing  is  unsurpassed.  In  the  rear  of  tbe  town  is 
a  fine  park  to  which  a  race-course  has  been  added.  Extensive 
works  were  begun  in  1900  for  the  purpose  of  c&trying  the  harbodr 
back  3  m.,  and  a  scries  of  Urge  dodts  were  excavat cd and  cxteMm 
quays  constructed.  The  docks  accommodate  ships  of  loige 
tonnage.  Apart  from  these  docks  Ostend  has  a  very  considerable 
passenger  and  provision  traffic  with  England,  and  is  the  bead* 
quarters  of  the  Bel^an  fishing  fleet,  estimated  to  employ  400 
boaU  and  1600  men  and  boys.  Ostend  is  m  direct  railway 
communication  with  Brusseb,  Cologne  and  Bcriin.  It  is  abn 
the  starting  point  of  several  light  railways  altmg  the  coast  and 
to  the  southern  towns  of  Flanders. 

OSTEHD  COMPANY.  The  success  of  the  Dutch,  Engjisli  and 
French  East  India  Companies  led  tbe  merchants  and  shipowaeis 
of  Ostend  to  desire  to  establish  direct  commercial  rdatioas  with 
the  Indies.  A  private  company  was  accordingly  formed  io 
1717  and  some  ships  sent  to  the  East.  The  emperor  Charles 
VI.  encouraged  bis  subjects  to  raise  subscriptioas  for  the  aew 
enterprise,  but  did  not  grant  a  charter' or  letters  patent.  Sane 
success  attended  these  early  eflorts,  but  the  jealousy  ol  thr 
neighbouring  ootiou  wai  dKnra  by  the  idxun  of  od  OMcdA 
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■ncbuttmu  mth  its  rich  ctfgo  hf  ths  Dvtdi  ki  1719  08  the 
cout  oi  Allies,  and  <rf  wtoUter  by  tbo  Englidi  neu  Haitasucu. 

nwOUeDdm,  howmr,-  dc^ite  Uwm  Iomcs,  poamicd  is 
thdrpr^jcee  The  ^ipmaioii  ol  th^  Ptch  and*  Ctmda  VL 
benuu  fortone  tine  to  (ant  their  reqocaU,  but  oa  the  tgtfa 
«(  December  1731  letten  patent  were  gnuted  by  which  the 
company  of  Ouend  Tcsetved  for  ihe  period  of  thkty  yeu*  the 
privikse  of  tndins  in  the  Emm.  and  Wcet  Indiei  ud  along  the 
couttof  Afxka  on  th»  side  mad  on  thUol  the  Capeoi  Good  Hope. 
Six  dontoB  were  nominated  by  the  cmperar,  and  nibecriptiotts 
to  the  GotqiaDy  flowed  in  ao  jnpidly  tltu  the  ihaica  were  at  th« 
cod  of  August  1713  at  )/  to  15%  pramiuin.  Two  factories 
were  catablished,  one  at  Coblom  on  the  oout  of  Coioinandel 
near  Uadm,  the  other  at  Banklbarar  on  the  Ganges.  At  the 
oittaet  the  pnspects  oi;  the  company  appeared  to  be  ukat 
CBOouiaguog,  bat  its  pmnoten  iiad  not  icchdned  with  the  jealouqr 
and  Itouility  of  the  Dutch  and  FugiiTK  The  Dotch  appeaJed  - 
to  the  tnaty  of  WMtpitalis.(i648)  by.wbid)  the  king  iS  Spain 
had  pnhifailcd  tht  hihabifnu  of  th«  •ootlwni  NaUwtkiMb 
fniiB  Indiog  with  the  Spaniib  tTfhtnlflii  Tbc  tnnsfcnnoe  of 
the  ■ootbeni  Nethetiandi  ta  ACstris  by  thn  peace  of  Utrecht 
(171J)  did  not,  said  the  Dutch,  remove  this  disabiUty.  The 
Spnniib  gmcnment,  however,  after  i«ae  heuution  ooBdodcd 
a  tnatjr  of  eoramcica  with  Auitiia  aad  reoogaiaed  tUi  eompanjf 
«f  Ouend.  The  npfy  to  tliii  was  a  deienrfva  league  cencliided 
at  Hencnhausen  in  17*5  by  Eo^tnd,  the  United  ^^nivinces  and 
Pnuaia.  Confronted  with  such  formidable  omiaeitian  the  court 
of  Vienna  Judged  it  best  to  yield.  By  the  teems  of  a  treaty  . 
signed  at  Faris  on  the  3»t  of  Hqr  1717  the  empoat  jnpeaded 
charter  of  the  omnpany  for  seven  years,  and  the  powers  (n 
return  guaranteed  the  PngiDaticSsnctlon.  Tlie  company,  after 
nominally  eniting  for  a  short  time  in  this  state  of  swpcnded 
animation,  became  catinct  The  Atutrian  Netherlands  were  con- 
demned to  remain  eicluded  from  maritime  commerce  with  the 
Indies  untd  their  union  «4tb  Holland  bi  1815.  (G.  E.) 

OSTBOLOQT  (Gr.  6nw,  bone),  that  part  or  branch  of  the 
science  of  anatomy  which  bss  for  its  subject  the  bony  framework 
<rf  the  body  (see  Bone,  Skzleton,  Akatoky,  &c). 

On-BSMAR.  ANWBI  IVAHOVICH.  Count  (16S6-1747), 
RnssisB  sUtctmaa,  was  bom  at  Bochum  in  Westphalia,  of 
middle-cItB  parents,  his  name  being  originally  Hdnrich  Johann 
Friedricfa  Ostermann.  He  became  secretary  to  Vice-Admiral 
Comdis  Kruse,  who  bad  a  standing  commission  from  Peter  the 
Great  to  pick  up  promising  young  men,  and  in  1 767  entered  the 
IMF's  service.  His  linowledge  of  the  principal  Enroptan  Unguages 
made  him  the  right  hand  of  Vice-ChanceUor  Sbofiiov,  whom  be 
materially  assisted  during  the  troubtesome  n^tlatioos  which 
terminated  in  the  peaceof  the  Pruth  (i7ii).  Ostcnnan,  together 
with  General  Bruce,  repreacntcd  Russia  at  the  Aland  peace 
congress  of  1718.  Shrewdly  guessing  that  Sweden  was  at 
exhaustion  point,  and  that  GARa  tbe  Swedish  plenipotentiary, 
was  acting  nlfr-s  tira,  be  advised  Peter  to  put  additional  pressure 
00  Sweden  to  force  a  peace.  In  1711  Osterman  concluded  the 
peace  of  Nystad  with  Sweden,  and  was  created  a  baron  for  his 
services.  In  1713  be  was  made  vice.f>rciident  of  the  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs  for  bringing  about  a  very  advantageous  corn* 
merdat  treaty  with  Persia.  Peter  also  constantly  consulted 
him  in  domestic  affiiiis,  and  be  Introduced  many  adnunistrative 
aovclties,  e^.  "  the  table  of  degrees,"  and  the  reconstruction 
of  the  CbUegB  of  Foreign  ASain  on  morcmodem  lines.  During 
the  reign  of  Catherine  I.  (1715-1727)  Osterman's  anthority 
still  further  increased.  The  conduct.of  fotdgn  aflaiis  wis  left 
entirely  in  his  hands,  and  be  held  also  the  posU  of  minister  of 
commerce  and  postmaster-geoenL  On  the  accosion  of  Peter 
U.  Osterm&Q  was  appointed  govcmm  to  the  young  emperor, 
and  on  his  death  (17J0)  be  refused  to  participate  in  the  attempt 
of  Demetrius  Golitsoin  and  the  Dolgorukls  to  cooven  Russia 
into  •  Umited  constitutiooal  monarchy.  He  held  aloof  till  the 
empress  Anne  was  firmly  established  on  the  throne  as  autocrat. 
Then  he  got  his  reward.  His  unique  knowledge  of  foreign  aSaiis 
made  him  indispensable  to  the  empress  and  her  counsellors, 
and  even  as  to  home  aflairs  his  advice  was  almost  Invariab)y 
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foUowed.  It  «M  at  his  suggestloB  that  the  cabinet  system  was 
introdwad  into  Russia.  All  the  useful  reforms  inbroduced 
between  1730  and  1740  are  to  be  attributed  to  his  loitiative. 
He  improved  the  stale  of  trade,  lowered  taxation,  encouraged 
industry  and  pvomoled  edncslion,  amelienued  the  judtcactue 
and  materially  raised  the  credit  pf  Russia,  As  iweign  ministec 
he  was  cautious  and  circumspect,  but  wbea  war  was  necesoaiy 
he  prosecuted  it  vigorously  and  left  nothing  to  diance.  The 
snccemful  oottdUBimm  of  the  War  of  the  PoKsh  Succession  (1733- 
1735)  and  of  the  war  with  Turkey  (1736-39)  were  cotirdy  due 
to  hisdlpbmacy.  During  the  brief  regency  of  AnaaLeopoldavna 
(Pctober  i74»-Deoembcr  1741)  Ostecman  stood  at  the  height  of 
his  power,  and  the  Frmch  ambassador.  La  Cbetardie,  repotted 
to  hit  eoart  that  "it  fa  not  too  much  to  say  that  be  is  tsuol 
sO  Russia."  Qiiermsn's  foieign  policy  was  baaed  upon  the 
Austrian  alliance.  He  had,  therefore,  guataateed  the  Pmgmalic 
Sanction  with  the  deliberate  inteniioa  of  delendug  it.  Uencs 
the  detennination  <4  Fiaoee  to  remove  liim  at  any  cost.  Russia 
an  the  natural  ally  of  Austria,  wm  very  obomdona  to  France; 
indeed.it  was  only  the  acddent  of  the  Russian  alliance  which, 
in  1741,  seemed  to  stand  between  Maria  Theresa  and  absolute 
ruin.  The  most  obvious  method  of  tendering  the  Russian 
aUiaooe  unserviceable  to  the  queen  of  Hungary  was  by  impUcat- 
ing  Ruaain  la  bostflitics  with  her  nndent  rival,  Sweden,  and 
this  was  bnugjit  about,  by  French  Influence  and  Fnnch  mon^, 
when  In  August  1741  the  Swedish  government,  on  the  most 
frivolous  pretexts,  declared  war  against  Rusua.  Thedtsposilions 
previously  msde  by  Ostciman  enabled  him,  however,  to  cuuter 
the  Mow,  and  all  danger  from  Swedra  was  over  wbea,  early  in 
*September,  Field-Hanbal  Lacy  routed  the  Swedish  general 
Wrangel  under  the  wallsof  thefronllei^fonreseof  VillmansUand, 
whidi  was  carried  by  assault.  It  now  became  evident  to  La 
Chetsrdie  that  only  a  revolution  would  overthrow  Osterman, 
and  thn  be  proposed  to  promote  by  elevating  to  the  throne  lbs 
tsesaievna  Elizabeth,  who  bated  the  vice-chancellor  because, 
though  he  owed  cverythiDg  to  her  father,  he  bad  sysleniatically 
neglected  her.  Osterman  was  therefore  the  first  and  the  most 
illustrious  victim  of  thecou^  d'Aol  of  the  6th  of  December  i74r. 
Accused,  among  other  things,  of  amtributing  to  the  elevation  of 
the  empress  Anne  by  his  cabab  and  of  suppressing  a  suf^ioscd 
wiU  of  Catherine  I.  made  in  favour  of  her  daughter  Elisabeth, 
be  threw  himself  on  tbe  clemency  of  the  new  empress.  He  was 
condemned  first  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  and  then  beheaded; 
bat,  rq>rievBd  on  the  scafibid,  his  icntence  was  commuted  |jO 
lifdong  banishment,  with  his  whole  family,  to  Becenv  in  Siberia, 
when  be  died  six  yean  later. 

See  S.  SbuUasky,  "  Const  A.  L  Ostatman  "  (Rui.)  In  iSvfatnMW 
Siyanie,  voL  ii.  /St  Petersburg,  1863):  D.  Konakov,  Aram  Uie 
Lr.es  ef  Rusiictt  Slatcsmen  of  ike  XVlihh  Ctntitry  (Rua.)  (Kai.in, 
18  :  A.  N.  Rlippov,  "  Documenti  rdating  to  t ho  Cabinet  Miniaiirs 
of  ide  Emprw*  Anne  "  (Rus,)  (St  Petersburg.  iBg8)  in  thpcollcclbiii 
of  the  Rusa.  llisi.  Soc.  vol.  104;  A.  A.  Kochubiotl^,  Count  A.  I. 
Oiicrman  and  Iht  piopoted  Partilion  0}  Turluy  (Kui.)  (OdCMa,  1S89} ; 
Hon.  C.  rinch,  Dipiomalk  DespaUhtt  /font  Russia,  1740-1742 
(S[  Petersburg,  iS>J3-i8g4j  in  the  oc4!s™°ns  of  the  Russ.  HUt. 
Soc.  voU.  85  and  91;  R.  rilM'BdH  'Wn^J  ef  Ptler  Iht  Great 
(London.  1897):  and  Th«  Ita||iar-#IM»  lit  Creal  (London. 
I6ij9),  chapioi-s  1-3.  (R.  N.  li.j 

08TBB0DB.  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  iA  But'  Prussia, 
75  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Tbom,  on  Lake  Drewens,  and  at  the 
junction  ol  liDei  to  Memel,  Etbing  and  SchOnsee.  Pop.  (1905) 
i3,957.  It  baa  a  castle  bidlt  by  tbe  Teutonic  knl^ts  in  1170, 
to  vdiom  the  town  owes  its  Urth.  Its  principal  manufactures 
are  railway  plant,  maddnery,  beer,  ti^ts  and  bricks,  while 
it  has  aevna)  saw-mills.  Ostoode  has  a  lively  trade  in  cattle, 
grain  and  timber. 

See  J.  Mailer,  Oomde  mid  OilprtMix*  (Otterode^  i90S). 

OSTiaODB,  a  town  in  tbe  Prasdan.  province  of  HuMvcr, 
at  tbe  south  foot  of  the  Harz  Monntalns,  34  m.  N.W.  fd  Nord- 
bausen  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905)  7467-  The  chuicfa  .of  St  Aegldius 
(Evangelical),  founded  in  734  and  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  157S, 
contains  some  fine  tombsof  the  dukes  of  Brunswick-Gnibenhagea, 
who  made  Osterode  thdr  rcddence  from  1361  to  1433.  Other 
buikUngs  ate  th»  fine  town<balI  and  tbe  hospitaL   There  are 
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maaafKtHrat  «<  oottKM  ud  wooHea  (oodi,  dgm  and  leather, 
aod taaaerks, ^OToriu and gypmni qnank*.  InnosBtyeus 
Otenwlc  haa  become  cdebiated  ••  •  bealili  reaoft. 

flRBBSOKD,  «  bnrn  of  Sweden,  capital  of  the  diKrict  (IOm) 
of  Jcntlmnd,  on  tlie  cast  ibore  of  StorejO  (Great  Lake),  364  m. 
N.  br  W.  od  Stoc^bolm  by  raiL  Fop.  (igoo)  6866.  It  lies  at 
an  ckvalioit  of  about  1000  ft  and  ia  tbe  mctropoMa  of  a  mom- 
taiaoui  and  beautiful  dbtrlet.  Inunediatdy  fadng  tbe  town 
B  the  lofty  bland  of  FrOa,  with  whidi  it  isomnected  bya  bridge 
1148  ft.  long.  A  runic  stone  oommemotatea  the  building  ct  a 
bridge  here  by  a  Christian  missionary,  Austmader,  aoa  of  Gudfast 
OBtcmmd  waafoonded  in  1786,  Itbaa  a  coosidenbletnde  in 
timber,  and  a  local  trade  by  ateameis  on  Stotijo!  Electricity 
is  obtained  for  lighting  and  other  purpoaes  by  utilising  the 
abundant  mter-power  in  tbe  district. 

OnraVALO,  JEAN  VRtDfiRIG  (1662-1747).  Swim  Pto- 
tcst&nt  divine,  was  bom  at  NeucUtd  on  tbe  3Sth  of  November 
1063.  He  was  educated  at  Zurich  and  at  Samnur  (where  he  gradu- 
ated), studied  ihto\ogy  at  Orleans  under  Clande  Pajon,  at  Paris 
under  Jean  Claude  and  at  Geneva  under  I/niis  Trondiin,  and 
was  ordained  to  the  ministFy  in  his  native  place  in  i6S^.  As 
preacher,  pastor,  lecturer  and  author,  he  attained  a  position  of 
great  Influence  in  his  day,  he  and  his  friends,  J.  A.  Tunetin  of 
Geneva  and  S.  Wetenfela  (1657-1740)  of  Basel,  forming  what 
was  once  caUed  the  "  Swim  triumvirate."  He  was  thought  10 
show  a  leaning  lonard^  Sociniajiis m  and  Arminianism.  He  died 
on  the  14th  of  April  1747. 

Hi*  priacipal  wortii  arc  TraiU  da  :outc<',  dt  Is  cwtW^ltM  gui 
ripu  aujoMrd'hiii  parmiUs  ChT^lum  (1701),  tr.iiitUted  into  Encliih, 
Dutch  and  German,  praLticiilly  a  pkvi  for  j  more  ethical  and 
doctrinal  type  of  Christianity;  C-i',hfn::n'^  c.i  itutnution  dans  la 
rdipon  chret^fnne  (1702).  albu  translated  into  ILngliih.  Dutch  and 
iicrmnn;  Iriiilf  (nnire  I'lmpurcUi  (1707);  Scrmuiu  iMf  dnerr  lexUi 
(i7^'-r734);  TkMogiae  compendium  (1739);  and*  TVodHCfim 
a*  ill  Hibie  (1734)-  All  hb  wrilings  attAined  great  popularity 
amoi^  French  Protcsunts:  many  were  tiaulated  into  various 
buHeSge*;  and  *'  Onervald's  BiUc"  a  iwMmi  of  the  French 
traatiaiton,  in  putictdar,  was  long  well  known  nnd  much  valued 
in  Bniaio. 

OnU,  on  andent  town  and  harbour  of  Latlum,  Italy,  at 
the  moulh<rf  the  river  Tiber  on  iU  left  bank.  It  lies  14  m.  S.W. 
from  Kome  by  the  Via  Okticnais,  a  nad  ct  vay  andent  oiigbi. 
atill  followed  by  a  modem  road  wlndi  pratrm  vme  traces  of 
the  old  pavement  and  remains  of  several  andent  bridges.  It 
was  tbe  first  colony  ever  founded  by  Rome— according  to  the 
Romans  themsdves,  by  Ancus  Heitiits— and  took  iu  name 
from  its  position  at  the  mouth  («j<teM)  of  the  luorigia 
is  connerted  with  the  eMablishroent  of  the  aalt-marsbes  (so/nu*— 
see  Salasia,  Via)  which  only  ceased  to  exist  in  1875,  though  it 
acquired  importance  as  a  harbour  in  very  early  times.  When 
it  began  to  Aave  magiiirates  of  its  own  is  not  known:  nor  Indeed 
have  we  any  inscriptions  from  Ostis  that  can  be  certainly  attri- 
buted to  the  Rqmblican  period.  Under  the  em|rire,  <«  the  other 
hand,  it  had  the  ordinary  magistrates  of  a  colony,  the  chief 
being  duoeiri,  charged  with  the  administration  of  Justice,  whose 
place  was  taken  every  fifth. year  by  duoairi  eenioria  fclalal* 
qinnqiieiuula,  then  quaabvet  (or  financial  officials)  and  then 
atdiks  (building  officials).  Therfc  were  also  the  usual  d^witmes 
(town  coundllors)  and  Augustala,  We  team  mudi  as  to  these 
magistrates  from  the  large  number  of  inscriptions  that  have  been 
found  (over  1000  in  Ostia  and  Portus  taken  together)  and  also 
as  to  the  cults.  Vulcan  was  the  tnost  importantr-perbaps  in 
eariy  times  the  only — ddty  woTshii^ed  at  OBtis,aiid  tbe  priest-, 
hood  of  Vulcan  was  held  sometimes  by  Roman  senators.  The 
Dioscuri  too,  as  patrons  of  mariners,  were  hdd  injionour.  Later 
we  find  the  worship  of  Isis  and  of  Cybde,the  lattn  being  especially 
flourishing,  with  large  corporations  of  daidrepkari  (priests  who 
carried  branches  of  trees  in  procession)  and  cMtpkgri  (badtet- 
carriers) :  the  worship  of  Mithras,  too,  had  a  la^  number  of 
followers.  There  was  a  temple  of  Seiapis  at  Portus.  No  traces 
of  Jewi^  worship  have  been  found  at  Ostia,  but  at  Portus 
a  considefmble  number  of  Jewish  inscriptioni  in  Greek  have 
come  to  light. 

Of  the  dturch  m  Ostia  there  is  no  authentic  recnd  before  the 


4th  century  aji.,  thou^  then  are  several  GirstiaB  iiuuiptiun 
of  ancnilierdate;batthefi(at  bidopof  Ottinof  whom  wehase 
any  oectafai  kaowfadge  dates  from  aa  313.  The  He  «a 
oontinuo,  is  trwlpfd  hdd  by  the  dean  of  the  sacred  f^kgr  d 
famttMh  A  large  number  of  the  inscr^tions  nre  abo  connected 
with  the'  variotB  guilds — firemen  (cmtaMrit),  caipenLeis  and 
metal  woriuss  (Jaktii,  boatmen,  Ughtomen  and  otbeis  (see  J.  P. 
Waltdng,  la  Cerpmatioms  prwftuiomdkt,  firuasets  aitd  LUge)- 

Dntfl  Trajan  formed  the  port  of  Centumcdlae  (Civitancdus) 
Ostia  was  tlM  bat  harbour  along  the  low  sandy  coast  of  otntnl 
Italy  between  Honte  Argeniaiio  and  Hmte  Circeo.  It  is 
mentioned  in  JS4  BX:.  as  a  trading  port,  and  became  important 
as  a  naval  haibour  during  the  Punic  Wars.  Its  common 
increased  with  the  growth  of  Rome,  and  this,  and  the  decay  d 
agriculture  in  Italy,  which  obliged  the  capital  to  rdy  almca 
entirdy  on  imported  com  (the  importation  of  which  was,  fns 
967  B.C.  onwards,  imder  the  charge  of  n  special  qnaetter 
stationed  at  Ostia),  rendered  the  posseidon  of  Ostia  tbe  key 
to  the  situation  on  mora  than  one  occasion  (87  B.C.,  aa  409 
vd  537).  Ibe  inhabitants  of  the  ooboy  were  this  regarded 
as  a  pcni>anent  garrison,  and  at  first  freed  from  the  oblignlioB 
of  ordinary  military  service,  until  tbey  were  later  on  otdigcd 
to  serve  in  the  fleet.  Ostia,  however,  was  by  no  meatts  an  ideal 
harbour;  the  month  of  tbe  Tiber  is  exposed  to  the  soutb-wea 
wind,  which  often  did  damage  in  the  harbour  itself;  in  aj>.  6a 
DO  leas  than  soo  ships  with  their  cargoes  were  sunk,  and  there 
was  an  important  guild  of  divers  {lamaloret)  at  Ostia.  The 
difficulties  of  the  harbour  were  inoeased  by  tbe  cootimied 
silting  up,  produced  fay  tbe  enormous  amount  of  solid  material 
brou^t  down  by  the  liver.  Even  in  Str^^  time  (v.  3.  5, 
p.  131)  the  harbour  of  Ostia  had  become  dansefbus:  be  ^ieaks 
of  it  as  a  "  dty  without  a  harbour  owing  to  the  sitting  up  brought 
about  by  the  Tiber  .  .  .  :  the  ships  ancbor  at  considerable  risk 
in  the  roads,  but  the  love  of  gain  prevails:  for  the  targe  number  at 
lighten  which  receive  the  cargoes  and  reload  them  renden  the 
time  short  before  they  can  enter  tbe  river,  and  having  lightened 
a  part  of  their  cargoes  they  sail  in  and  ascend  to  Rani&" 

Caesar  had  projected  remedial  measures,  but  (as  in  so  many 
cases)  had  never  been  able  to  carry  thm  out,  and  it  was  oot 
until  the  time  of  Qaudius  that  the  ptoblen  was  approached. 
That  emperor  oonttmctcd  a  large  new  harbour  on  the  right 
bonk,  2}  m.  N.  of  Ostia,  with  an  area  of  170  acres  endoeed  by 
two  curving  moles,  with  an  artificial  island,  supporting  a  lofty 
lighthouse,  in  the  centre  of  tbe  space  between  them.  Thb 
was  floanected  with  the  Tiber  by  an  artlfidal  dranad,  and  by 
this  srork  Claudius,  accordhig  to  the  inscriptioas  vfaidi  be 
erected  in  aj>.  46,  freed  the  dty  of  Rome  from  the  danger  of 
inundation.   The  harbour  was  named  by  Nero,  Partus  AnguiiL 

Trajan  found  himself  obliged  in  aj>.  103,  owing  to  tbe  siting 
up  of  the  Clandian  harbour,  and  the  increase  of  trade,  to  cdb- 
stmct  another  port  further  Inland— a  hexagonal  basin  *— '-t 
an  ares  of  97  acres  with  enormous  warehouses — communicating 
with  tbe  harbour  of  Claudius  and  with  the  Tiber  by  means  of 
the  channd  already  constructed  by  Claudius,  this  charmd  being 
prolonged  so  as  to  give  also  direct  access  to  the  sea.  This  became 
blocked  hi  the  middle  ages,  but  was  reopened  by  RsnlV.m  i6ra, 
and  is  still  in  use.  Indeed  it  forms  the  tight  arm  of  the  Tiber, 
by  which  navigation  is  carried  on  at  the  [»esent  day,  and  is 
blown  as  the  Fossa  Trajana.  The  island  between  the  two  ama 
acquired  the  name  of  Iimda  Sacra  (still  called  laola,  Sacn) 
which  ProooiMus  mentions  it. 

(^tia  thus  lost  a  considerable  amount  of  its  trade,  but  Itt 
importance  still  continued  to  be  great.  Tbe  snd  and  3rd 
centuries,  indeed,  are  tbe  high-water  mark  of  its  pioapcrity: 
and  it  stUI  possessed  a  mint  in  the  4th  century  aj>.  Dvting  the 
(Jothic  wais,  however,  trade  was  confined  to  Portus,  and  tbe 
ravages  of  pbatea  led  to  its  gradual  abandonment.  Gregoiy  IVi 
constructed  in  830  a  fortified  encdnte,  called  Grcgotic^iolis,  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  tbe  andent  dty,  and  the  Saracens  wcsc 
signally  ddeated  here  under  Leo  IV.  (847-856).  The  battle  fa 
represented  fai  Giuh'o  Romano's  fresco  from  Raphact'a  dtript 
in  the  Statisa  ddl'  Inceodio  in  the  Vatican. 
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In  the  middle  agaOitU  (cffuaedMinethingofitsiiDpottaiiec, 
owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the  tight  txm  of  tie  Tibet.  In  148^ 
i486  GhiUano  della  Rovere  (nephew  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  and 
■ftcfwtrds  hhnxlf  Pope  Julias  II.)  csmed  the  castk  to  be 
erected  bjr  Bicdo  Pontelli,  a  tittle  to  the  cut  of  the  ancient 
dty.  It  is  bnilt  of  brick  and  ii  (Hie  of  the  finest  spedmens  of 
Renainance  fortification,  and  exetnphfies  especially  the  transition 
from  the  old  girdle  walls  to  the  system  of  boatioBs;  it  still 
has  round  comet  towers,  not  polygonal  baaIiaBs(Bu(ckhardt). 
Under  the  shelter  of  the  castle  lies  the  modem  village.  The 
small  cathedral  of  St  Auiea,  also  an  eaily  Rmai^iaiice  struct  ore, 
with  Gothic  windows,  b  by  some  ascribed  to  Heo  dd  Caprins 
(1430-1501).  Hitherto  Ostia  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
unhealthy.  In  1357,  however,  a  great  flood  caused  the  Tiber 
to  change  its  course,  so  that  it  no  longer  flowed  under  the  walls 
of  the  castle,  but  some  half  a  mile  farther  vest;  and  its  old 
bed  (Flume  Mono)  has  ever  since  then  served  as  a  biecdiog 
gronad  for  the  malarial  mosquito  {Aiupk^  tiatiga-)t  An 
agriculttiral  colony,  founded  at  Ostia  after  187s,  and  cowiitiag 
mainly  of  cultivators  from  the  netghboarhood  of  Kavema, 
has  produced  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of 
the  place.  The  modem  village  is  a  part  of  the  oommune  of 
Rome.  The  marshes  have  been  drained,  a*d  a  pumping  sutlon 
erected  near  Castel  Fusano.  An  electric  ttanmay  bu  been 
constructed  from  Rome  to  Ostia  and  thence  to  the  seashore, 
new  some  3  m.  distant,  where  sea-bathing  is  carried  oa. 

Excavations  on  the  nte  of  Ostia  were  only  begun  towards 
the  dose  of  the  iSth  century,  and  no  systematic  worlc  was  done 
until  1854,  when  under  Flua  IX.  m  ooosiderabie  amoont  was 
done  (the  objects  are  now  (n  the  Lateran  nnseun).  The  Italian 
fovemment,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  it  now  belongs,  laid 
bare  many  of  the  more  importvit  buildings  in  1S80-1889;  but 
much  was  left  undone.  Owing  to  the  foct  that  the  site  ts  largely 
coi-ered  with  sand  and  to  the  absence  of  any  later  alterations, 
the  presovation  of  the  buildings  eacavated  is  very  good,  and 
Ostia  is,  with  the  eaceplton  of  Pompeii,  tbe  best  example  in 
Italy  of  a  town  of  the  Roman  period.  On  the  east  the 
site  is  approached  by  an  andent  road,  flanked  by  twnliL  On 
tbe  right  (N.)  are  some  small  well-preserved  themae,  and  the 
barracks  of  the  firemen  (titles),  a  special  cohort  of  whom  was 
stationed  here.  On  one  side  of  the  central  courtyard  of  the 
latter  building  is  a  chapel  with  inscribed  pedestals  for  imperial 
statues  (and  and  3rd  century  a.d.)  and  a  wdl-preserved  Mack 
and  white  mosaic  representing  a  sacrifice  (see  J.  Caicopino  in 
UUoHga  de  I'SfCeU  Pranfahe,  1907}. 

To  the  south-west  is  the  Fonim,  an  area  165  ft.  Square  sur- 
rounded by  colonnades,  in  which  were  placed  the  offices  of  the 
varions  ceUigia  or  guilds  of  boatmen,  taftmen  and  others,  which 
had  a  ^edal  importance  at  OAit;  tbe  names  of  the  guilds 
may  still  be  read  in  inscriptions  in  tbe  mosaic  paveraenu  of  the 
chambers.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  are  the  substructions  of 
a  temple,  and  on  the  south-east  side  are  the  remains  of  the 
theatre,  built  in  the  early  imperuti  period,  restored  by  SepU- 
mius  Sevenis  in  19(^197  and  again  la  tbe  4tb  or  5th  century. 
To  the  south-west  of  the  Forum  are  tbe  rcmahis  of  three  small 
tempdes,  one  dedicated  to  Venus,  and  a  well-preserved  Mith- 
raeum,  with  mosaics  representing  the  seven  planets,  &c  To 
the  south-west  again  is  the  conspicuous  brick  cells  of  a  lofty 
temple,  on  arched  substructures,  generally  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Vulcan,  with  a  threshold  block  of  afrkano  (Euboean)  marble 
over  15  ft.  long:  frdm  It  a  street  over  to  ft.  wide  leads  north- 
west to  tbe  river.  It  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  well-preserved 
warehouses,  another  group  of  which,  surrounding  a  large  court, 
lies  to  the  south-west.  The  brick  and  epiu  relkiUalum  facing 
of  the  wails  is  especially  fine.  Hente  an  ancient  road,  leading 
between  warehouses  (into  which  the  Tiber  is  encroaching),  in 
one  room  of  which  a  number  of  well-preserved  large  jars  may 
be  seen  embedded  in  the  floor,  runs  close  to  the  river  to  a  large 
private  house  with  ttmwe,  in  which  five  mosaics  were  found: 
it  (giDiin^essly)  beats  the  name  of"  imperial  palace."  Farther 
to  tbe  HMlh-west  are  remains  of  other  warehouses,  and  fposdbly) 
id  tbe  docks— Jong  narrow  chambers,  which  may  haw  aerved 


to  contain  ships.  Hereare  lemainsof  (earlier)  structures  in  «fim 
quairatim  whereas  the  great  bulk  of  the  mini  are  in  biickirark 
and  belong  to  the  imperial  period.  The  medieval  Torre  Boacdana 
marks  approximately  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  Roman  times. 

The  south-eastern  portion  <rf  the  dty  has  been  excavated  only 
very  partially.  To  the  south-west  tit  the  conqiicuous  temple 
alluded  to  are  the  remains  of  a.  temple  of  Cybele,  with  a  portico. 
This  by  dose  to  the  commencement  of  the  Via  Severiana  (see 
Skvkxuna,  Vu),  and  the  line  of  tombs  widcb  flanked  it  soon 
begins.  Farther  south-east,  a  line  of  sand  dunes,  covering  the 
nibu  of  andent  villas,  ma^  tbe  coastline  of  tbe  Roman  period. 
Some  1  m.  to  the  aeuth-east  is  the  pine  forest  of  Castel  Fusano, 
taking  iu  name  from  a  caUle  erected  by  tbe  marcheae  Sacdietti 
in  the  t6th  oraiury.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Chigi  and 
Is  leased  to  the  king  (see  Laurzhtina,  Vu).  Here  Drs  Lowe  and 
SamboB  made  the  dedsive  experiments  which  proved  that  the  pro- 
pajcation  of  malaria  was  due  to  the  maiq/ut.QAiufkd€tdarigtr. 

See  Nplim*  dcfJi  ttmi,  p(nkm;  H.  DesMU  in  Corp.  tHterift 
Laldi.  xiv.  (Berlin,  1887),  pp.  I  aqq.,  and  the  wtM'ki  ot  M.  Jeronie 
Carcopino.  (J.  As.} 

OSTIAKS,  or  Ostvaxs,  a  tribe  who  inhabit  the  basin  of  the 
Ob  in  western  Siberia  belonging  to  the  Finno-Ugric  group  and 
related  to  the  Voguls.  The  so-called  Ostyaks  of  the  Yenisei 
speak  an  entirely  different  language.  Thp  best  investigators 
(Gastrin,  X>erberg,  A.  Schrenck)  consider  the  trans-Uralian 
Ostiaks  and  Samoyedes  as  identical  with  the  Yugra  of  the 
Russian  annals.  During  the  Rus&ian  conquest  their  abodes 
extended  much  farther  south  than  now,  forty-one  of  their 
fortified  places  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Cossacks  in  ijoi, 
in  the  region  of  Obdorsk  alone.  Remains  of  these  '-  towns  "  are 
still  to  be  seen  at  the  Kunovat  river,  on  the  Ob  so  m.  bdow 
Obdorsk  aikd  elsewhere.  The  total  number  of  the  Ostiaks  may 
be  estimated  at  37,000,  Those  on  the  Irtyah  are  mostly  settled, 
and  have  adopted  the  manner  of  life  of  Russians  and  'Tatars. 
Those  on  the  Ob  are  mostly  nomads;  along  with  8000  Samoyedes 
in  the  districts  of  Beresov  and  Suigut,  they  own  large  herds  of 
reindeer.  Hie  Ob  Oitiaks  are  russified  to  a  great  extent.  They 
livealmoatexdusively  by  fishing,  buying  from  Russian  merchants 
com  for  bread,  the  use  of  which  has  become  widely  diffused. 

Tbe  Ostiaki  call  themielves  As-yakh  (people  of  tbe  04>),  and  it  is 
supposed  that  their  pre«ent  designation  is  a  corruption  of  thii  nanie. 
By  Unguage  they  oclonr  (Canr^n,  ReistberiehU,  Reuebrieje;  Ah)- 

avist.  Often,  af  Finska  Vei.Soe.  Fdrk.  xxi.)  to  the  Ugrian  branch  of 
le  eanera  Finnish  stem.  All  the  Oniaks  speak  the  Hune  language, 
mixed  to  KNue  extent  wich  loreini  elementsi  but  three  or  four  lead* 
ing  dialect*  can  be  distinguished. 

The  Ostiaks  are  mid  die- sited,  or  of  low  ttature,  mostly  meagre, 
and  not  ill  made,  however  clumsy  their  appearance  in  winter  in 
their  thick  fiir<tMhcs.  The  extremitiet  are  fine,  and  the  feet  are 
usually  tmaU.  Tbe  skull  is  brachyccphalic,  mostly  oi  moderate 
size  and  height.  The  hair-is  dark  and  soft  for  the  most  part,  fair 
and  reddish  individuals  beiiw  laic;  the  eyes  are  dark,  geaerallv 
narrow;  the  nose  is  flat  and  broad;  the  mouth  Is  large  and  win 
thtdt  Itpa;  the  beard  is  scanty.  The  Mongolian  type  is  man 
Btnmtly  erooounced  in  the  women  than  in  the  men.  Oa  the  whote, 
the  ^mks  are  not  a  pure  twe:  the  ouiest  tvfie  is  found  among  tbe 
ftiheison  the  Ob,  the  reindeer-breeoers  of  the  tundra  being  largely 
intermixed  with  Samoyedes.  Investigators  describe  them  as  kmo, 
gentle  aad  .bonesti  nodng  is  almost  unknown  among  them,  as 
also  theft,  this  last  occurring  only  in  the  vicinity  o(  RuMian  settle- 
ments, a«d  the  only  penalty  eniorced  being  the  reidtutioa  twofold 
of  the  property  stolen. 

They  are  very  skilful  in  the  arts  they  practice,  esprri.illy  in 
carving  vraod  and  bone,  tanning  (with  cRE-yolk  aiiH  I'l.iins),  pre- 
paration of  implements  from  birch-bark,  &o.  Somt'  oi  ilitir  t.irvi  d 
or  decorated  bark  implements  (like  those  figured  in  Middendoill's 
Sibirische  Reiu,  iv.  a)  show  cansderablc  artistic  skill. 

■Their  folk-lore,  like  that  of  other  Finnish  stems. i^  imbued  with 
a  feeling. of  nntural  poetry,  ard  rivHcru  alsn  tht  sadness,  or  even  the 
despair,  which  has  hccn  nnuii.l  niii  ,nv-  ilnm.  Christjasity'^sa 
mode  some  proRress  amonR  ibi  Lii  ju\  Nic-hobs  is  3  popdwr  watt 
but  thdr.inrienC  pasan  nliw  rv.ino  ■  .ir.-  ".ill  ri  I. mini, 

l-.T  tlic  l,ini;[:nr.|.'  ttu  Ali1r]vist.  i-h.-n!-.!  S;,'.:.  h-  drr  Sord-Oltyolm 
(it-^..)  and  for  cu^tom^,  rrliKion.  tlu-  J.'wnal  !,i  SacUUfiM*. 
Ov"Tu-nr.e,  |jar(iriil,irly  p.ipirs  hv  Sinlijs  and  Katjalainen,  and  the 
pai" l>v  Miinkicsi,  Gcnnrp.  Fiiulis  and  olhcrsin  the  Rtmte  orirntalt 
pc-.ir  If-:  itndis  Ouralo-AUaiqun;  Pjtkanov,  Die  Irlysch-Osliakcn 
vnd  ihre  Volksboetis  (PetershufB,  19«>);  Patkanov,  Irtinck- 
(M*kM  imd  Ore  VMiptiU  (18^7-1900):  Papey,  SammluH 
mS^MkW  VaflMjokliMgM  0906). 
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OSni.  u  uKient  town  ot  Umbite,  Italy,  near  the  modern 
Hontcnovo,  S.E.  of  Sena  GalUca  (Sinicaglis).  It  ii  hardly 
mcniioned  by  andcnt  autfaore,  bnt  excavations  have  brought  to 
light  remaini  of  various  buiMiiigs  and  tome  inscripttona  exist. 
Fliny  mentions  with  it  another  ancient  town,  Suasa,  5  m.  Vt.', 
which  alio  did  not  survive  the  classical  period. 

OSTRACUMi  a  political  device  instituted,  probably  by  Cleis- 
tbcncs  in  508  B.C.,  as  a  constitutional  safeguard  for  the  Athenian 
democracy.  Its  effect  was  to  icuove  Inwi  Athena  lor  a  period 
of  ten  yean  any  person  who  threatened  lbe-hara)ony  and 
tranquillity  of  the  body  politic  A  similar  device  existed  at 
various  tiraea  in  Argos,  Miletus,  Syracuse  and  Megura,  but  in 
these  ciltea  it  appeaca  to  have  been  introdoKd  under  Athenian 
influence^  In  Athena  In  the  sizUi  piyUay  of  each  year  the 
Mpresealatlvcs  of  the  Boule  asked  tho  Ecdesia  ^Aether  it  was 
for  the  wdfare  of  the  stau  that  ostracism  sboild  lake  place. 
If  the  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  voting 
in  the  eighth  prytany.  No  oames  were  mentioned,  but  it  is  dear 
that  two  or  three  names  at  the  most  could  have  been  under 
consideration.  The  people  met,  not  as  usual  in  the  Pnyz,  but 
in  the  Agora,  in  the  presence  of  the  Atchoru,  and  recorded  their 
votes  by  placing  in  urns  smill  fragments  of  pottery  (which  in  the 
ancient  worid  served  the  purpose  of  waste-paper)  (ostraca)  on 
which  they  wrote  the  name  of  the  person  whom  they  irished  to 
bantah.  As  In  the  case  of  other  jirw^egia,  ostracism  did  not 
take  effect  unless  six  thousand  votes  in  all  were  recorded.  Crate 
and  others  hold  that  six  thousand  bad  to  be  given  against  one 
person  before  he  was  ostracized,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
attendance  at  the  Ecclcsta  ever  admitted  of  so  large  a  vole  against ' 
ine  man,  and  the  view  Is  contradicted  by  Plul.  Arisl.  c.  7.  The 
ostracized  person  was  compelled  to  leave  Athena  for  ten  years, 
but  be  was  not  regarded  as  a  iraitor  or  criminal.  When  he 
relumed,  he  resumed  possession  of  his  property  and  his  civic 
Status  was  unimpaired.  The  adverse  vote  simply  implied  that 
his  power ms  so  great  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  state.  Osrracism 
must  thcr^orebe  carefully  distinguished  from  aile  in  the  Roman 
sense,  which  involved  loss  of  property  and  status,  «nd  was  for  an 
indefinite  period  (i.t.  gcneralty  for  life).  Certain  writers  have 
even  spoken  of  the  "  honour  "  of  ostracism.  At  the  same  lime 
it  was  strictly  unjust  to  the  victim,  and  a  heavy  punishment  to 
a  cultured  citizen  for  whom  Athens  contained  all  that  made  life 
worth  living.  Its  political  importance  really  was  that  it  trans- 
feired  the  protection  ol  the  constitution  from  the  Areopagus  to 
the  Ecclesi^  Its  place  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Grtpht 
ParanomdK. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  CIcisthencs'  object  was  primzSy 
to  get  rid  of  the  Pcisistratid  faction  without  perpetual  recourse 
to  armed  rcustance  <so  Androtion,  Alk.  PtI.  at,  Epboras, 
Theopompus,  Ariitoile,  Pol,  iii.  13,  iaS4  a  ijand  36;  viii.  (v.), 
5,  1301  b  15).  Aristotle's CoflitifntiMitf/  Athens  (c.  sa)  pves  a 
list  of  ostracized  peraons.  the  firsl  of  whom  was  a  certain 
Hipparchus  of  the  Pcisistratid  family  (488  B.C.).  It  »  an  extra- 
ordinary fact  that,  if  oslracism  was  introduced  in  soS  B.C.  (or 
the  purpose  of  expelling  Hipparchus  it  was  not  till  twenty  years 
later  that  he  was  condemned.  This  has  led  some  critics  (sec 
LugebQ  in  Das  Warn  ,  .  .  dtr  Ostrakitmos,  who  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  oslracism  could  not  have  been  introduced  liU 
after  496  B.C.)  to  suspect  the  unanimous  evidence  of  antiquity 
that  CIcisthencs  was  the  inventor  of  ostrodsm.  The  problem 
Is  difficult,  and  no  satisfactory  answer  has  been  given.  Adian's 
Story  that  Qristhencs  himself  was  the  first  to  be  ostracized  is 
attractive  in  view  of  his  overtures  to  Persia  (sec  Cleisthenbs), 
but  it  has  little  historical  value  and  conflicts  with  the  chapter  in 
AriMotk's  C«»ufi(iifi«— which,  however,  may  concrivably  be 
Am^y  the  list  of  those  recalled  from  ostradsm  at  the  time  of ' 
Xerxes'  Invasion,  all  of  whom  must  have  been  ostracized  less 
than  ten  years  before  481  since  Marathon).  With  the  end 
of  the  Persian  Wars,  the  original  object  of  ostracism  was  removed, 
tatit«KrtiBuediniiBefor  forty  yearsand  was  revived  in4iTB.c. 
It  now  bccune  a  mere  party  weapon  and  the  fardcal  result  of  its 
«M  ia4t7  in  thecaaeofHypertK^us  led  to  its  abolition  dthcrat 
MGC  or,  as  Locdul  seeks  to  prove,  in  the  aicbonsUp  of  Eudidea 


(403  Snch  a  derice  iacviubly  lent  Itsdt  to  abase  (sec 

Aristotle,  Ptt.  38, 13S4  b  at  wrwiarruwi  Ixp^rre). 

Grotc  maintaina  that  oatradsm  was  «  nsdnl  devke,  00  th» 
grounds  that  it  removed  tbe  danger  of  tyraniqr,nnd  ms  betts 
than  the  perpetual  dvil  strife  of  the  previoua  century. 
second  reason  is  strictly  beside  the  point,  and  tho  int  baa  ns 
force  after  the  Persian  Wara,  As  a  factor  in  party  ptditics  it  was 
both  unnecessary  «Bd  injurious  to  the  atate.  Thus  in  tM 
Persian  Wars,  it  deprived  Athens  of  Uie  wisdom  of  Xsathippw 
and  Aristides,  while  at  the  battle  ot  Tanagn  add  rfr*"p«  at 
the  time  of  the  Egyptian  expedition  the  asMstance  <rf  Qmon 
was  Iscking.  Funtier,  it  was  a  blow  to  the  fair-play  of  party 
pdiiics;  the  defeated  party,  having  no  leader,  was  reduced  to 
dcspeale  tneasom,  such  as  the  aaaainaiion  oC  ^r"''*rr 
To  defend  It  on  the  gnand  that  it  created  and  stiaaulatad  thw 
national  consctoositcsa  b  hardly  recencilaUe  with  the  hiotoric 
remark  of  the  voter  who  voted  against  Aristides  becaoic  be 
wished  to  bear  no  more  of  his  incorruptible  integrity; 
in  democratic  Athens  the  "national  cMsrionanaa"  «ai^  if 
anything,  too  frequently  Stimulated  in  the  ordinaty  coone 
of  government.  Aristotle,  admitting  its  usefulneaa,  rightly 
describes  oatracism  as  in  theory  tynnnical;  Monleaquica 
{Esprit  da  toi$,  zii.  cc.  19, 19,  ftc)  dcfenda  It  aa  a  mfld  and 
reasonable  institution.  Qa  tba  wbtde,  the  history  of  lis  effect  im 
Athena,  Argos,  Miletus,  Hegara  and  Syracuse  (where  it  was 
called  PtbUistmu),  furntshea  no  sufficient  defence  against  Its 
admitted  disadvantages.  The  following  n  a  list  of  perxms 
who  snOered  ostfadsm^HippsTchus  (488);  Megadca  <487), 
Xantblppus  (485),  Aristides  (483),  Them tsl odes  (47t7};  Cteon 
(461?)  Thucydides,  son  of  Melcsias  (444),  Damon,  Hyperbolas 
(4i7}andpossiUy  Cleisthenn  himsdf 

AuTKORiTias.— Fee  the  procediue  in  O.  tee  AppeMlia  Phoii 
(Poiion,  p.  675);  Kc  also,  besides  autboriiiet  quoted  above,  BumIi. 
i.  620:  MDller^*  Handbiuh,  iv.  I,  tii:  Gilbert,  Gr.  St.  i.  446-466 
and  Crftk  Constitutional  Antiqtntitt  (Eng.  tram.,  189^);  A.  H.  I. 
Grecnidge,  Handbook  0^  Cmk  OnutittUitmal  AmUotahts  (1896); 
hbiorie*  of  Greece  in  general.  The  view  niaiDiaincoin  the  teat  as 
to  the  number  of  vole*  neccsian  is  supported  by  Duruy  (JI.  if  C. 
ii'  i>  36).  Boeckh,  Wachsmuth,  sc.;  opposed  by  Crote,  Oman  and 
(on  tne  whole)  by  Evelyn  Abbott.  On  the  danger  of  privilesia  ia 
general  see  Cicero,  Jt  Lfftiiu,  Jii  4.  and  note  that  in  Atnena,  oau»> 
citffl  fratuitoutl^  antidpated  a  crime  which,  if  committed,  would 
have  been  punishable  m  the  popular  Heliaca.  Cf.  afw  article 
ExiLB.  U.  M.  M.) 

OSTBACODBUS  or  Ostkacothobes,  the  earliest  and  most 
primitive  group  of  fish-like  animab,  found  as  fossils  in  Upper 


tnxn  <ix  ri...  I'.t^.  .luce 


Fio.  3.—Cephaltfis  mmtkbmii,  from  the  Lower  Old  Red  Saad- 
Moneof  Heref ocdshirsk  fcsUicd  by  Or  A.  S>  Woodward;  about  oao- 
half  nat.  liat. 

SUuriaa  and  Devonian  iomutloas  both  in  Europe  and  in  Kortli 
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Anericft.  Tbar  arc  ao  niiiMd  CGr.  ibnU-tkios  or  •hcU-bearm)  |  paired  ftoM.  Tbey  mint  ako  hvr«  been  provided  wiih  tbe  uuul 
fa  allmm  to  the  mcnoa  «lMll-lilw  appsMun  of  tbe  inner  1  gilt«ppsimtiu,  bat  tben  ■  Rwm  to  believe  tbst  their  lower 
face  of  tbe  platca  ol  annour  which  cover  tbe  mora  coaunoo  |  jaw  iraa  not  oa  tbe  6ih  plea.  They  are,  Iberefore,  at  leut  aa 

few  la  tbe  nologieal  teak  as  the  ezisUng  lampnya,  with 
which  Cofie,  Smith,  Waedwatd  and  otben  have  associated 
them.  Th^  are  all  null  Munuih,  muqr  of  them  only  a  few 
oentimetiee  in  length. 

Hie  Meat  and  kweat  familr  of  Ostracoderms,  that  of 
Codolqiiriac,  i*  known  bjr  neariy  cnnplete  •todetooa  of  ThtUius 
Ptan  Briiiih.Mi— ■■  CJiiJitM  V  Fndt  fiob.  by  ptfMcB  al  tht  TpMat.  I6g.  ■)  and  Lanarkio,  Iram  tbe  Upper  SilurUn  niudatoMS  of 

Tic.  3— rter"^  roriroJi.  from  the  Uwcr  Old  Fed  Sandrtone  of  J^.I^If'lh^if'^Kll  "t^!^ 

Herrfo^hite.  by  br  A.  S.  Woodward;  abo«t  one-third  ITSS?  A  "-K'X  ^^'t  "'^'^ 

pat.  me.  '  - 


members  <rf  tbe  gronp.  The  Ostracod^rms  are.  Indeed,  known 
only  by  the  bard  armature  of  the  &kin,  but  this  somrtimes  bears 
impKuions  oi  certain  internal  toft  parts  which  have  perished 


trom  Om  Mtmt».  filmttt  Sat. 

Flc  4.—Plefkkihyj  milUH.  from  the  Middle  Old  Red  Saodttone 
ef  Scotland,  rertor^  by  Dr  R.  H.  Traquair;  upper  (A),  lower  (B), 
and  teft-«ide  view  (C),  aboot  one-half  nat.  liie. 

mMC.,  Median  occipital. 


«£..  Angular. 
»dJ»  Anterior  dorto-bteral. 
aie^A.  Anterior  oMdian  danaL 
mJ.,  Anterior  vemro-tateiaL 
C  Central, 
u.,    Donal  anconnL 
d^ar.,  Domt  arttcniar.  • 
•i..     Extra  lateral. 
M.,   External  mai^ioL 
Lm.,    Internal  marpoat 
I.,  Lateral. 
Im.,  Lateral  OGOpitaL 
eh,  Medina. 

WLM.,  Manpnal*  of  lower  Dmb. 


Ma.} 

PJJ. 


Median  venbaL 
Masilla. 

OcuUr. 

PoHeiior  doreiHBteraL 

Pre-Riedian. 


^.M.i.,Poiter)or  median 
domL 

pai^  Poeterior  ventio-bteial. 

/(.M.,  PoM-mediaik 

J  J.,  Semilunar. 

k.  Tenninal. 

eia..    Ventral  ancaneaL 

VM.,  Ventral  articular. 


AirlBg  foasilization.  They  agree  with  fishes  In  the  poMeseion  of 
■adiao  fios,  and  resemble  the  large  majority  of  early  fishes  In  their 
■naqual-lobed  ChetenKcrcal)  taU,  but  they  have  no  ordinary 


crroneomly  aicribed  to  sharks  when  they 
wen  first  diicwvcred  in  the  Upper  ^urian  bone-bed  at 
Ludlow,  Shropshire.  The  head  and  anterior  part  of  the  trunk 
are  depressed  and  shown  from  above  or  below  In  the  fossils, 
and  tms  region  sharply,  coniracts  behind  Into  the  slender  tail, 
which  is  nnerally  seen  in  side  view,  with  one  small  dorsal  fin 
and  a  forked  bctctocercal  tail.  The  eyes  are  far  forwards  and 
wide  apart.  In  aiuither  family,  that  of  the  Cephalaspidac  (fig.  3),- 
the  ammals  resemble  the  Coelol^ids  in  shape,  but  thdr  skin- 
granules  are  fused  into  small  plates,  which  are  polygonal  where 
there  must  have  been  much  flexibilitv,  and  in  rings  round  the 
tail  wbere  tbe  underiying  successive  plates  of  muscle  itecesNtaicd 
this  arrangement.  The  eyes  are  close  together.  At  the  opening  of 
the  giU<avity  on  each  side  at  tbe  back  of  the  head,  thtra  is  a  flexible 
flap,  iriitch  u  sometimes  interpreted  as  a  paired  limb.  Part  of  (he 
armour  of  the  Cepbatasiridians  contains  bone-cells,  but  the  dermal 
plates  of  two  other  families,  the  Pteraspidae  (lig.  3)  and  Drepanas- 
indae,  consist  merely  of  fused  shagreen  granules  without  any 
advance  towards  bone.  Tbe  Pteraspidae 

f  impr  „ 
the  gill-cavities  extended  unusually  far  forwards  to  the  front  of  the 


.ipidae  are  interesting  as  showing 
on  the  inner  ride  of  the  dorsal  shield  impresdons  which  suggest  that 
,  ar  forwards  to  the  front  of  tbe 
head.  Another  family,  known  only  by  nearly  complete  skeletons 
fiom  the  Upper  Silurian  mudstones  of  Lanarkshire,  is  that  of  the 
Birkeniidae,  compriuoc  small  fusiform  species  which  are  covered 
with  granules  disposed  in  curiously -arranged  rows..  The  highest 
Ostracoderms  are  the  Asterolepidac,  which  occur  only  in  Devonian 
rocks  and  include  tbe  familiar  Pltncklkja  (fig.  4)  from  the  Middle 
Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland.  In  this  family  the  primitive  skin- 
tubercles  seem  to  have  fused,  not  into  polygonal  plates,  but  atonK 
the  lines  of  the  sliroe-canals.  The  Asteroleind  armour  consists  of 
symmetrically  arranged,  overlappinE  plates  on  tbe  top  of  the  head 
and  /ouad  the  body,  with  a  pair  of  mppeta  similarly  annouicd  and 
appended  to  tbe  latter.  The  toil  reKmblen  that  of  other  Ostraco- 
derms  and  is  sometime*  covered  with  scales. 

See  E.  Ray  Lankeeler.  The  C^kakupidae  (Monogr.  Palaeont.  See 
tS68,  1070);  R.  H.  Traquair.  The  AiUtoU^dae  (Monogr.  Pabcont. 
Soc  1804,  1904,  iqo6>  and  papers  in  Trans.  Say.  Sot.  Edinb. 
voL  XXXI  z.  No.  4a  (1899),  vvt.  al.  Noa.  M.33.(i903.  1903):  A.  S. 
Woodward,  OlA^.  fidm,  B.U.  pLO.  ^iJiV.  RrCaakeO, 
Origin  tS  rertOrakt  (London,  1908),.  (A.  5.  Wa) 

OSTBAU.  the  name  of  two  Austrian  towns  In  the  Ostrau- 
Karwin  coal-mining  district,  (i)  Hihrlsch-Ostrau  (Moravian 
Ostimn),  a  town  in  Moravia,  95  m.  VJE,  of  Brfhm  by  ralL  ^op. 
(1900)30,135.  Ubtituatedontheri^tbaakof theterawka, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Oder,  and  it  derives  its  importance 
from  the  nefghbottrftig  coal  mines,  and  the  Uast  fomaces  and 
iron-worka  which  they  have  called  into  axistenceL  The  manu- 
facture* oompriie  dteet.iroii,  boikn,  atnc,  bikk  aad  tiles, 
panrffai,|ietiolaiiin,  soap  and  candles.  itmawtTm-iitM  iM>.»»wfcn 
at  WitkowiU  ar«  bt  tbe  Tlcfad^.  (a)  Pirfniich-Ostiaa  (FoUsh 
OMran),  a  mbifaig  town  b  Austrian  SHe^,  oppodte  Mthrisdlt* 
Ostrau.  Fop.. (1900)  18,761,  mostly  Czech.  It  has  large' 
coal  mines,  which  form  the  south-western  portion  of  the  extensive 
Upper  Snodan  coal  fields,  the  laijwst  Austrian  deport.. 

ORHICH  (0.  Eng.  eitrMje;  Ft.  mrintdie;  Span.  oeeifrMt; 
Let.  OtU  ttndkifi;  Gr.  vrpaMam  or  h  piyat  orpoMi)', 
the  SlrutUv  camdms  of  limiaeus,  and  the  lai^t  of  living  birds, 
aa  adult  male  standing  oeariy  8  f  L  hi^  and  weighing  300  ttt. 

The  genus  SInMa  forms  the  type  of  the  group  of  Ratito 
birds,  chaiactericed  chiefly  by  large  size,  breast-bone  without 
a  keel,  stiong  nmning  legs,  nidimcntaiy  wings  and  simpla 
feathers  (see  Bdu>).  The  moat  obvious  distinctive  character 
presented  tqr  the  ostridi  b  the  presence  of  two  toes  only, 
the  third  and  fourth,  aa  each  foot— a  character  abaohitdy 
peoUiar  to  the  genua  SlnlkU.  In  South  America  another 
brgc  Raiite  Uid,  the  fhea,  b  called  oslridi;  it  ean  be  dit- 
tinguisbcd  at  once  from  tbe  true  ostrich  by  iU  poiacssien  oC 
three  toea. 
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The  wild  ortncb'  is  dtsappuiing  before  the  penecution  of 
nun,  ud  tbne  uc  many  districts,  some  of  wide  extent,  frequented 
by  Uw  oitdcb  in  the  19th  century — specially  towards  the 
exticmilies  of  its  African  range — in  which  it  no  longer  occurs, 
while  in  Asia  tbere  is  evidence,  more  or  leas  tnutwortby,  ol  its 
former  cziatence  in  moat  parts  of  the  south-western  desert- 
tracts,  in  few  of  which  it  is  now  to  be  found.  Xeoopbon's  noticQ 
of  its  abundance  in  Assyria  {,Anabtuit,  L  5)  is  well  known. 
It  b  probable  that  it  stiU  lingers  in  the  wastes  of  Kirwan  in 
eastern  Penis,  whence  examples  may  occasionally  stray  north- 
ward to  those  of  Turkestan,'  even  near  the  Lower  Oxus,  but 
the  assertion,  often  repeated,  as  to  its  fotiner  occurrence  in 
Baluchistan  or  Sind  seems  to  rest  on  testimony  too  slender 


Ostrich. 


for  acceptance.  Apparently  the  most  northerly  limit  of  the 
ostrich's  ordinary  range  at  the  present  day  is  that  portion  of 
the  Syrian  Desert  lying  directly  eastward  of  Damascus;  and, 
within  the  limlU  of  what  may  be  called  Palestine,  H.  B.  Tristram 
{Fauna  and  Flora  0/  PaUsUne,  p.  139)  regards  it  as  but  a  sUaggler 
from  central  Arabia,  though  we  have  little  Information  as  to 
ita  distribution  in  that  country. 

Africa  is  still,  aa  in  andent  days,  the  conttneijt  b  which  the 
ostrich  chiefly  flourishes.  Tbere  it  appears  to  inhabit  every 
waste  sufficiently  extensive  to  afiord  it  the  solitude  it  loves. 
Yet  even  there  it  has  to  contend  with  the  many  species  of 
camivora  which  prey  upon  its  eggs  and  young— the  latter 
especially;  and  H.  Lichtenstein  long  ago  remarked  that  if  it 

*  A  good  luminaiy  of  the  pment  diitnbution  is  contained  in  the 
Oilricnel  and  Oitriih  Formini  of  Dc  Mosenlhal  3nd  Karting,  from 
which  the  accompanying  bgun  i>,  with  pcrmiMion,  taken.  Von 
HcUBlin,  in  hii  CfmilliolatU  Sordsit-AJrikiu  (pp.  935-935),  and  A. 
KcicTienow  in  Die  Vdtti  Afrikas,  have  given  niore  paitioilar  details 
of  ihc  oitrich'i  distribution  in  Africa. 

■  Dn  Finich  and  tlanLiub  quote  a  paitage  from  Remusat's 
Rtmarifuei  itir  I'txltntion  i* '  i'tmpire  chiiunst.  atatlng  that  in 
about  the  71b  century  of  our  era  a  live  "  camel-bird  "  was  Knt  a*  a 
prcacnt  with  an  embassy  from  Turkestan  to  China. 

■  ff.  I^chtenstein,  Rtiu  im  t&diit)itn  Africa,  iL  43-45  (Berlin, 

I8l3}. 


were  not  tor  its  ntunenHB  enemies  "the  miilti[^catlaa  ol 
ostriches  would  be  quite  unexampled." 

Though  Mmetimes  aaaemblinfc  in  troops  of  (ram  thirty  to  Uty, 
and  then  generally  aMociating  with  zebras  or  with  some  ol  the  lancr 
antelopes,  ostriches  commonly,  and  especially  in  the  tneedioe 
Kaaon,  live  in  companies  ol  not  more  than  (our  or  live,  eiae  of  vhicC 
is  a  cock  and  the  rest  are  hens.  The  Utier  lay  their  cm  ia  one  and 
the  same  nest,  a  shallow  pit  scraped  out  by  Iheir  Icct,  with  the  uith 
heaped  around  to  form  a  kind  o(  wall  aK^inst  which  the  outi^rmoct 
circle  ol  em  rest-  As  toon  as  ten  or  a  doteo  regs  arc  laid,  the  cock 
begins  totirood,  always  taking  his  place  on  them  at  nightfall  Mr- 
rounded  by  the  hens,  while  by  day  ihey  relieve  one  another,  than 
it  would  Bcem  to  giuid  their  coinmua  Ircaiutc  Irom  jackals  and 
small  beasts  of  prey  than  directly  to  forward  ihe  process  of  hatdiinb 
for  that  is  olten  led  wholly  to  the  sun.'  Some  thirty  eggs  arr  Uid 
in  the  r>est,  and  round  it  are  scattered  pertiaps  as  many  mese. 
These  last  are  said  to  be  broken  by  the  old  birds  to  serve  as  oouriah- 
ment  for  the  newly-hatched  chicKS,  whose  stomachs  cannot  bear 
the  hard  food  on  which  thdr  parents  thrive.  The  greatert  care  b 
taken  to  place  the  nest  where  it  may  not  be  discovered,  and  the  birds 
avoid  being  seen  when  going  to  or  trom  it,  while  they  display  great 
solicitude  lor  their  young.  C  J,  Andersson  in  his  Lalu  ITtami 
(PP-  »53-369)  has  given  a  lively  account  of  the  pursuit  by  himself 
and  Francis  Gallon  ol  a  brood  of  ostriches,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  male  bird  feiencd  being  wounded  to  distract  their  attention  (mm 
his  offspring.  Though  Ihe  ostrich  ordinarily  inhabits  the  mosi  arid, 
districts,  it  requires  water  to  drink;  more  than  that,  it  will  [ie- 
□ucntly  bathe,  and  sometimes  even,  accMxling  to  Von  Hcuglin,  in 
tne  nca. 

The  question  whether  to  recognize  more  than  one  species  of 
ostrich  has  been  continually  discussed  without  leading  to  s  satis- 
factory solution.  While  eggs  from  North  Africa  present  a  perfectly 
smooth  auKace,  those  from  South  Africa  are  pitted.  Moreo^-er 
nonhem  birds  have  the  sbin  of  the  parts  not  covered  with  fcathen 
Hcsh-colottred,  while  this  ikin  is  bluish  in  southern  birds,  and  hence 
the  latter  have  been  thought  to  need  specific  designation  as  S. 
aiittialit.  Examples  from  the  Somali  country  have  been  described  as 
(orminic  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  ol  S.  m«lyU«plutna  from 
the  leaden  colour  of  their  naked  parts. 

The  great  mercantile  value  of  ostrich-feathers,  and  the  increas- 
ing difficulty,  due  to  the  causes  already  mentioned,  of  procuring 
them  from  wild  birds,  has  led  to  the  formation  in  Cape  Colony, 
^Sypt,  the  French  Riviera  and  elsewhere  of  numerous  "  ostrich- 
fanns,"  on  which  these  birds  arc  kept  in  confinement,  and  nt 
regular  intervals '  deprived  of  their  plumes.  In  favourable 
localities  and  with  judicious  management  these  establishments 
yield  very  considerable  profit  (see  Feathek). 

See,  besides  the  works  mentioned,  E.  D'Alion.  Dit  SktUU  4*r 
Siraiutarlipn  Vogcl  obidnldtt  und  lusckHeben  (Bonn.  1837):  P.  L. 
Sclater,  "  On  thf  Struthious  Birds  living  in  the  Zoolc^cal  Society's 
Menagerie, "  Traiuiutiimi,  iv.  p,  353,  containing  a  fine  represeotaoon 
(pi.  67],  by  J.  Wolf,  of  the  male  Sirulhie  carmlui;  J.  Forest,  I.'.4>- 
tTiu\t  (Paris,  1894);  A.  Douglass.  OstrUk  Farmint  im  SouUt  Africa 
(London,  iSSi);  modem  anatomical  work  00  the  group  is  lefeiietl 
to  in  the  anide  Birds.  (A.  N.) 

OSTROO,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Volbyaia, 
05  m.  W.  of  Zhitomir,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vilya  with  tbe 
Goryn.  Pop.  (1897)  i4>S3°-  It  is  an  episcopal  sec  of  the 
Orthodox  Creek  Church,  and  in  the  i6tb  century  bad  a  classicai 
academy,  converted  later  into  a  Jesuit  college.  Here  was  made 
and  printed  in  1581  the  first  trar.slaticm  of  the  Bible  into  oU 
Slav.  In  the  town  is  a  brotherhood  of  Cyril  and  Methodius, 
which  maintains  schools  of  its  own.  The  tanning  of  tight  leather 
is  an  active  domestic  trade;  other  industrica  are  potteries, 
oil-works,  soap,  candle  and  tobacco  factories.  After  being 
plundered  by  the  Cossack  chieftain  Khmelnitski  lA.  1648,  and 
conquered  by  the  Russians  seven  years  later,  the  towD  fell  into 
decay. 

OSTROGOTHS,  or  East  Cotbs,  one  of  the  two  main  brancbes 
into  which  the  Goths  were  divided,  the  other  being  the  Visigoths, 
or  West  Goths.  See  Goths. 

08TR0VSKIT,  ALBXAHDBR  HIKOLUVICH  (1833-1S86). 
Russian  dramatic  author,  wu  bom  on  the  i  ith  of  AprO  iBsj  in 
Moscow,  where  his  father  was  an  official  of  the  acn&te.  He  studied 

*  By  those  whoK  cxpeiwnce  is  derived  from  the  obtervation  o( 
captive  ostriches  this  fact  has  been  often  diEpuied.  But,  the  differ- 
ence of  circumstances  umler  which  they  find  tftemielvcs,  and  in 
particular  their  lemoval  from  the  heat -retaining  sands  of  (he  desert 
and  its  burning  sunshine.  Is  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  chasfe 
of  habit.  Von  HeugUn  abo  (p.  933)  is  explicit  00  this  point. 
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hw  in  tlie  univenily  ol  tint  citjr,  wUch  be  qoftted  without 
faaving  Hibmitted  to  tbe  fiokl  enounBtion.  He  wu  then 
cmploy«l  u  B  ckrfc  in  tbe  office  of  Uie  "  Court  of  Coudenoe," 
«nd  ■ubsequenlly  in  that  of  tbe  Commndbl  Court  at  Moscow. 
Both  tnbtuMUa  were  called  upon  to  wttle  di^>utc»cUefi]r  vacmg 
the  Rnsiui  mercbut  cLus,  from  wbich  Ottnmkiy  wu  thtu 
coBfaled  to  dnw  tbe  diief  cbtncten  for  bis  euliest  comedies. 
Among  tbese  tre  Bytdnoya  Nimsta  {"  Tbe  Poor  Bride "), 
Byalmtl  m  Pank  ("  Poverty  not  a  Vice  "),  and  N»  if  mi  Umi 
m  wtfr  (Etcrvlly  "  Don't  pat  youndf  In  urtber'i  dedge," 
iTiMning  "  Don't  put  ymtraell  in  a  poiitioo  for  which  yon  arc  not 
suited  "i. .  Of  thii  last  NicboUs  I.  said,  "  It  was  not  a  play,  but 
a  lenmi."  The  uncultured,  self>satis6ed  Moscow  merchants  ate 
strilda^y  portrayed  in  Grestf  ("Tbe  Tempest")  and  ^Myi 
tymdi  toch^fomtfa  {"Between  near  relstives.no  acooonta  are 
needed"),  which  was  oliginally  called  "Tbe  BankmpL"  The 
bst-mantioned  comedy  was  prohibited  for  ten  years,  UBtO  the 
■cceauoo  of  Alexander  H.,  and  Ostrovskiy  was  dismissed  tbe 
fovenunent  service  and  placed  under  tbe  supervisieD  of  the 
p^ke.  Tbe  Liberal  tendencies  of  the  new  reign,  however,  soon 
bravght  relief,  Ostrovskiy  was  one  of  smeial  well-known  literary 
men  who  were  sent  into  tbe  provinces  to  report  on  the  condition 
of  the  people.  Ostrovikiy's  field  of  in<iulry  lay  along  tbe  iq^ier 
Voi^  a  put  of  the  country  memonble  for  sone  of  tbe  most 
important  events  ia  Kussan  history.  Thb  mission  Induced  bim 
to  write  several  historical  tbamas  of  great  merit,  such  as  Kmmm 
ZaUuriek  MiniM  Sonkkmatik  (lh«  full  name  of  the  famous 
bmdiet  who  aaved  Moscow  from  the  Poles);  "Tbe  Fabe 
Dcmettius"  and  "  Vasally  Shuiaky  ";  VauUUa  kfthHUm  (tbe 
name  of  a  favoiaite  coun  lady  of  Ivan  tbe  Terrible),  and  the 
comedy,  VmoiaeMS«miu  Velge  ("  The  Military  Cimimander," 
«r  "  A  dream  on  the  Volga  ").  Many  of  Ms  later  works  treat  of 
the  Russian  nobility,  and  include  Bfakaui  Dengi  (hteraHy  **  Mad 
Homey  "},  VttpeOinUf  {"  A  Ghl  brought  up  hi  a  Stranger's 
Family  "),  and  Veiki  e  OtUi  ("  Wolves  and  Sheep  ")|  others 
rdMc  to  the  world  of  actors,  such  u  Ltess  ("  Forest "),  Btt 
mmi  wwwakya  ("  Guiltlessly  gnllty  "),  and  Td/m/i  e  Ptkltmki 
C  Talents  and  their  Admirers ").  Ostrovskiy  enji^ed  the 
patronage  of  Alexander  HI.,  and  received  a  pension  of  3000 
toublesa  year.  With  tbe  helpof  Moscow ctpitallMi he esublisbed 
fa  that  city  a  model  theatre  and  school  of  (foamatk  art,  <4 
which  he  became  the  first  director.  He  abo  founded  tbe  Sociefy 
of  Ruttian  Dramatic  Art  and  Opera  Composers.  His  death 
toolt  place  on  tbe  a4th  of  June  18S6,  while  travelling  to  his 
estate  in  Kostroma. 

OSmn,  a  i^uresque  waDed  city  of  Apulia,  Italy,  in  tbe 
province  «rf  Lecce,  13  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  BrindUi.  Pop.  (1901) 
7734  (town);  si.Si  I  (commune).  It  has  a  cathedral  of  the  isth 
century  with  a  fine  Romanesque  facade,  and  a  mtmicipal  Hbraty 
•ith  a  collcctitm  of  antiqtdties.  The  see  has  been  a»tlgsnated 
with  that  of  Brfndid. 

OtUNA.  PBDRO  TBLLZZ  OIROM,  3rd  dvke  of  (1575-1624), 
Spawsb  viceroy  <A  Sidty  and  Naples,  was  bom  at  Osuna,  and 
^piized  on  the  iStb  of  January  1575.  He  was  the  son  of  Juan 
TeBes  Ginm,  the  snd  duke,  and  of  his  wife  Ana  Maria  de  Velasco, 
a  daughter  of  the  constable  of  Castile.  When  a  boy  be 
accompanied  his  gnindfathcr,  the  ist  duke,  to  Naples,  irhere  he 
was  viceroy.  He  saw  service  at  the  age  of  fourteen  with  the 
troops  sent  Phifa'p  II.  to  put  down  a  revolt  in  Aragon,  and 
was  married  while  still  young  to  Dofla  Calan'na  Enriquez  de 
Ribera,  a  grand-daughter  on  her  mother's  side  of  Heman 
Cortes,  tbe  conqueror  of  Mexico.  In  1598  be  inherited  the 
dukedom.  Before  and  after  his  marriage  he  was  known  for  tbe 
ndtlcss  dfssipalion  of  his  life.  The  scandals  to- which  his 
eacewi  gave  rise  led  to  his  imprtsonment  at  .\r^lo  in  1600. 
This  sharp  lesson  had  a  wholesome  efTect  on  tbe  dnke,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  left  for  Fhuiders,  with  a  body  of  strfdiets  raised  at 
bis  own  expense.  His  appearance  in  Flanders  as  a  gntodee  with 
■  IMlowiiw  of  his  own  cused  ■omc  endwnu|ment  to  the  king's 
officcii.  But  Osiua  diqrfaycd  unexpected  docility  and  good 
■nse  In  the  Mi.  He  was  content  to  serve  as  a  soborduiBte,  and 
look  a  fun  shan  of  woiic  and  fighting  both  hf  kod  and  sea. 


When  peace  was  made  with  Engbnd  fn  1604  he  is  said  to  have 
viuted  LondoiL  He  is  said  aho  to  have  paid  a  visit  to  HoUand 
during  the  armistice  arranged  to  aBftw  of  tbe  negotiatioas  for  the 
twdveytals' trace  of  1609;  but,  as  he  ms  back  in  Spati  Iqr  tint 
year,  be  cumot  have  seen  mach  of  fhe  country.  His  services 
bad  purged  his  early  oBences,  and  he  bad  been  decorated  with 
tbe  Golden  Fleece.  On  the  iSth  of  September  1610  be  was 
named  vkeroy  (rf  Sicily,  and  he  took  possession  of  Us  post  at 
Udasio  on  tbe  9th  of  Mardi  1611.  ]i>  t«i6  he  wss  imMnoted 
to  the  vicexoyidty  of  Vnfkt,  sad  beid  the  office  till  he  was 
recalled  00  the  aUh  of  March  1630.  The  interaat  government 
of  Osuna  in  both  provinces  was  vigorous  aitd  Just.  During  his 
Skliian  viceroyahy  he  orgaaiied  a  good  sqimdron  Ol  gaUcys 
with  which  fae  freed  the  coast  for  a  time  from  the  raids  of  the 
Maboaunedan  pintes  of  the  Barbery  States  and  the  LevanL 
After  bis  transfer  to  Naples  Ovsna  continoed  hb  energetic  wan 
with  tbe  pirates,  but  be  became  eoocented  in  some  of  the  most 
obscure  poHtloBl  intrlgaes  of  tbe  time.  He  entered  into  a  policy 
of  uiimMsmd  boitilily  to  Venice,  whkh  he  openly  attacked 
fa  the  Adriatic.  The  pffnces  of  the  SpanhA  branch  -  of  the 
Habsburgswereat  all  times  anxious  to  sccnre  safe  commtoiica- 
tion  with  the  German  possessieits  of  their  family.  Hence  their 
anxiety  to  dominate  all  northern  Italy  and  secure  pomesaion 
of  tbe  AI[»ne  passes.  It  would  have  amted  them  very  well 
if  they  coutd  have  reduced  Vnuce  to  the  same  state  of  servitude 
as  Cntoa.  Osona  threw  himself  Into  this  policy  with  a  whole 
heart.  There  can  be  no  reasonaUe  doubt  that  he  was  engaged 
with  tbe  Spanish  ambassador,  and  tbe  vicen^  of  Milan,  in  tbe 
mysterious  conspiracy  agdast  Venice  in  1618.  As  nsual,  the 
Spanish  government  had  misealcntated  its  resources,  and  wss 
compelled  to  draw  back.  It  then  found  extreme  difficulty 
in  controlling  its  fiery  viceroy.  Osuna  conthnied  to  act  against 
Venice  in  an  almost  furatical  fashion,  and  treated  'orders  from 
home  with  scant  respect.  Serious  fears  began  to  be  entcrt«ned 
that  he  meant  to  declare  himself  indqiendent  in  Naples,  and 
had  he  tried  he  could  bavs  Iwought  about  a  revolt  wUch  tbe 
enfeebled  Spanish  goveranwnt  could  hardly  have  suppressed. 
It  is,  however,  unlikdy  that  be  had  trcasonaUe  intentions. 
He  allowed  his  mval  forces  to  be  grsdaally  reduced  by  drafts, 
and  when  superseded  returned  obediently  to  Madrid.  After  his 
rernrn  he  was  imprisoned  on  a  long  String  of  charges,  and  largely 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Venetians.  No  judgment  was  isnied 
against  him,  as  he  died  in  prison  cm  the  34th  a^September  1614. 
Tfao  "  great  duke  of  OsuBa,"  as  be  b  always  Called  by  tbe 
Spaniards,  impressed  the  imsginatimi  of  his  countrymen  pro- 
foundly as  a  vigorous,  domineering  and  patriotic  leader  oi  tbe 
stamp  of  the  I6th  century,  and  he  was  do  less  admired  by  tbe 
Italians.  His  ability  was  Infinitely  superior  to  Uuit  of  the  ordinary 
politicians  and  courtiers  of  the  tbne,  bnt  he  was  more  energetic 
than  really  wise,  and  be  was  an  intolerable  subordinate  to  the 
bureaucratic  de^mtism-  of  Madrid. 

The  Vila  di  Don  PUtro  Giron,  data  S  Ointna,  vieert  di  NapdH  * 
it  Sieilia  of  GrtKono  Leti  (Amsterdam.  1609)  ii  fuU  trf  tmtevances, 
and  coataiM  much  gossip,  as  writ  as  speeches  which  are  enanifesiljr 
the  invention  ol  the  author.  But  it  is  founded  on  good  documents, 
and  Lcti,  an  Italian  who  detested  the  Spaniih  rule,  knew  the  state 
of  his  own  country  «nlL  See  also  Don  C.  Fcmaodu  Duro,  EI  Ctn 
Dvmu  de  Onma  y  im  Uarina  (Madrid,  tSSs),  and  Dommnlui 
inUiiM  pura  Is  kiUoria  it  EipaHa  (Madrid,  t&p,  Ac),  vols.  xJiv.- 
xlvii. 

OraHAi  a  town  of  southern  Spain,  in  the  prov^ce  of  SevDIe; 
57  m.  by  rail  E.S.E.  of  Seville.  Pop.  (1900)  18,071.  Osuna 
is  bulh  on  a  hill,  overlooking  the  fertile  plain  watered  \y  tbe 
Salado,  a  sub-tributary  of  the  Guadalquivir.  On  the  top  of  the 
hill  stands  the  collegiate  church,  datbig  from  1534  and  cott> 
taimng  interesting  Spanish  and  eariy  German  paintings.  Tbcae, 
however,  as  well  as  the  sculptures  over  the  porul,  suffered 
considerably  during  the  occupation  of  the  place  by  the  French 
under  Soult.  The  vaults,  which  are  supported  by  MooriA 
erches,  contain  tbe  tombs  of  the  Giron  fionfly,  fay  one  of  niiem, 
Don  Juan  TeUes,  tbe  diurch  was  founded  in  1534.  The  eniver- 
nly  it  Osuna.  fonnded  also  by  him  hi  1549,  was  suppressed  in 
iSio;  but  its  large  building  is  still  used  ts  a  secondary  school. 
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The  indusuics  ue  sgricultim  ud  Uie  maklngot  aipvto  auts, 
potteiy,  bridu,  <di,  woap,  doth.  Unai  ud  Iiiu. 

Onini,  the  Una  «f  Hiitiai,  fimous  in  the  m  ce&tnrjr  b.c. 
for  its  knig.reiistuice  to  tbe  troops  of  Caeau*,  snd  its  fiddity 
to  the  Pompdans,  was  subsequently  called  by  the  Romans 
OreoDs  and  Cemina  Urbanonim,  the  last  nunc  beiiig  due, 
it  b  aid,  to  tbe  presence  of  two  nrbui  legioiis  here.  Osuna 
was  taken  from  tbe  Hoots  in  1939,  and  given  Alphonso  X. 
to  the  knights  of  CaJatiava  in  1164.  Don  Pedro  Giron  appro- 
priated it  to  hiniielf  in  1445.  One  of  bis  dcsc^uUnts,  Don 
Pedro  TeUez,  was  tbe  first  bidder  of  tbe  title  duke  of  Oniaa, 
conferred  on  him  by  Pbiltp  IL  Id  is6z. 

Estcpa  (pop.  8591),  a  town  6  m.  E.NX  b  tbe  Ibetian  aod 
Carthagiiuan  Astepa  or  Ostipo,  famous  for  its  dege  in  307  B.c 
by  the  Romans  under  I*ubUus  Cornelius  Sd[HO.  When  further 
resistance  became  impossiUe,  tbe  penile  of  Attew  set  fin  b> 
tbeir  town,  and  all  periabed  in  tbe  flamea, 

OSWALD  (c  6e5-44>)>  king  of  Northiunfaila;  wat  one  ti  At 
sons  erf  jEthcIfrith  and  was  ezpdied  from  Nortbumbria  on 
the  accesuoD  of  Edwin,  though  be  himself  was  a  sm  of  Edwin's 
sister  Acba.  He  appeats  to  have  spent  some  of  liis  exile  In 
lona,  wbcfe  be  was  instructed  in  tbe  prindplea  of  Chdstlanliy. 
In  654  be  defeated  and  slew  tbe  Btitisb  king  Ceadwalla  at  a 
place  called  by  Bede  Deniscsbum,  near  Hcf^dtb,  which  has 
been  identified  with  St  Oswald's  Coddaw,  near  Cbollcrfbrd, 
North umbeiUod.  By  this  he  avmged  his  brother .  Eanfiith, 
wbo  had  succeeded  Edwin  in  Bemida,  and  became  king  of 
Nortbumbria.  Oswald  reunited  Ddra  and  Bemida,  aod  soon 
raised  his  kingdom  to  a  position  equal  to  that  widcfa  it  had 
occuiued  ID  the  time  of  Edwin,  with  whom  he  is  classed  by  Bede 
as  one  of  tbe  seven  great  Ai^lo-Saxim  kings.  His  dose  alliance 
with  tiie  Celtic  cbucb  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  his  reign. 
In  63s  be  sent  to  the  elders  of  tbe  SooU  for  a  bishop.  Oa  the 
arrival  of  Aidan  in  answer  to  this  request  lie  assigned  to  him 
the  i^and  of  lindisfame  as  his  see,  near  the  royal  dty  of  Bam* 
borough.  He  also  completed  tbe  minster  of  St  Peter  at  York 
which  had  been  begun  by  Paulinus  under  Edwin.  Bede  declares 
that  Oswald  ruled  over  "  all  tbe  peoples  and  provinces  of  Britain, 
which  includes  four  languages,  those  of  the  Britons,  Picts, 
Scots  and  Angles.'.'  His  relatiocship  to  Edwin  may  have  helped 
him  to  consolidate  Deira  and  Bemida.  Early  in  his  reign  he 
was  ^nsor  to  tbe  West  Saxon  king  Cynegib,  whose  daughter 
be  married.  In  643  he  was  defeated  and  slain  at  a  place  colled 
Mascrfeld,  probably  Oswestry  in  Shropshire,  by  Penda  of 
Herda. 

See  Bede.  Hittiria  Ecclmastka,  ed.  C  Phimmer  (Osforl,  1806), 
iL  5>  >4>  301  iU.  3,  3,  5.  6,  7,  9-14;  AneloSoxim  ChrtuicU,  ed.  J. 
Earie  and  C  Ptummer  (Oxford.  I899)>i-e-6i7iti34>635>^'i654- 

OSWALD  (d.  991),  archbi^top  of  York,  was  a  nqikeW  of 
Oda,  arcbbidiop  of  Canterbury,  and  at  an  eariy  age  became, 
by  purchase,  head  of  the  Old  Hinster  at  Winchester.  Desiring 
to  become  a  monk,  be  went  with  Oda's  approval  to  tbe  monastery 
of  Flcury  on  tbe  Loire — at  that  time  the  great  centre  of  reviving 
Bcnedictinism.  Here  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  the 
monastic  austerity  of  his  life.  In  959  be  returned  to  England 
at  tbe  request  of  Oda,  who,  however,  died  before  bis  arrivnL 
He  now  went  to  Y«k  to  his  kinsman  the  Arditnsb^  Oskytd, 
who  took  ham  with  him  on  a  (Mlgrimage  to  Rome.  Soon  after 
his  retum  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Worcester  at  the  re- 
commendation  of  Dunstan,  bis  predecessor  in  tbe  see  (961). 
As  Ushiq)  be  took  a  {Hominent  part  in  that  revival  of  monastic 
disnpline  on  Benedictine  Unes  of  which  Aetbelwold,  bishop 
of  Wodbata,  was  the  most  ardent  leader.  His  metlKMls,  how- 
ever, were  less  violent  than  those  of  Acihclwold.  Among  other 
rcli^us  bouses  he  founded  that  of  Ramsey  in  coojuDcUoa  with 
Aethdwine,  Ealdonnan  of  East  Angiia.  In  97 1  be  was  translated 
(again  at-Dunslon's  recommendation)  to  the  archtnslu^ric  of 
York,  with  which  be  cootioued  to  bdd  the  see  of  Worcester. 
He  died  on  the  S9ih  of  February  991  and  waa  buried  at 
Worcester. 

Si*  MmariaU^Sl  IhMimn, «dit«l  by  W.Stitbbe,RaUsacri« 


OSWAUmnmB,  an  ttiban  district  in  the  AoafngM 
pariiamentary  divitfon  of  Lancashire,  Eotfand,  on  tbe  Leeda 
and  Uveipod  Canal,  3}  m.  E.S.E.  of  Blackburn.  Pop.  (1901) 
14,193.'  It  pDiaessei  cotton-sdUs,  printworks,  bleach  works  and 
chemical  wmks,  and  in  the  ndgbbourbood  are  coUieria,  stone 
quarries  and  pottaio.  At  PeeUold,  hi  the  townsh^  waa  bom 
(1754  Sb  Robert  Ped,  fint  banoet,  lAo,  mm  m  factocy««DCt 
afccted  wide  devdt^ments  in  the  cotton  induetiy. 

OSWBOCadty,  ported  entry,  and  the  county-seat  of  Oewcfo 
county.  New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  tbe  S.E.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oiwceo  Bver,  about  3S  m.  N.W.  of  Syncaae. 
Pop.  (igoo)  M,i99,  el  whoa  39S9  wem  (oictga  bota;  (tpm 
centos)  33,368.  It  la  lerved  by  the  New  Yeik  Central  ft 
Hudson  River,  tbe  Ddaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  and  il>e 
New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  railways,  by  several  haes  of  lake 
steamboats,  and  by  tbe  Oswego  Canal,  wtiidi  eonnects  Lake 
Ontario  wHh  the  Erie  Canal  u  Syracnte:  lliere  is  aa  fancc 
hubour  of  9-35  acree  uid  an  outer  liaibonr  tt  140  acres,  mlUk 
ore  defended  by  Fort  Ontario.  The  dty  lies  at  an  altitude  of 
300  ft.,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Oswego  river. 
Oswego  is  the  seat  of  a  atate  Normal  and  Training  School  (fooBded 
at  the  Ci^  Tkainhig  School  hi  t86t,  and  a  sUte  acbodt  tioee 
1867),  a  state  armoury,  and  a  United  States  Ufe-taving  itttioa; 
among  the  public  bufldlngs  are  the  Otj  labiary  (about  14,000 
volumes  in  1909),  founded  by  Gerrit  Smith  in  1855,  tbe  Fedoal 
Building  and  Custom  House,  the  City  Hall,  the  Gty  Uoapstal, 
tbe  Comi^  Court  House,  on  Orphan  Asjdum,  and  a  budneM 
college.  TheOsWego  river  baa  here  a  fall  of  34  ft.  aodfniMAct 
ezccUe&t  water  power.  Amoog  the  priac^  mamifacturea  ate 
starch  (the  dty  baa  one  of  tbe  lasgett  starch  factories  in  the 
world),  knit  goods,  railway  car  springs,  shadMlotb,  bnkts  and 
fngjpn^,  wooden-ware,  matches,  paper-cutting  maduaea,  and 
eau  de  cologne.  The  factory  [roducts  were  valued  in  igos  at 
l7>59>>i>$-  Oswego  baa  a  cootidenble  trade  with  Canada; 
in  1908  its  exports  were  valued  at  ti,8So,5S3  and  its  imporU  at 
9o99,i&t.  Lake  commerce  with  other 'American  Great  Laka 
ports  Is  also  of  some  impottancc^  tbe  ptincipal  artide*  of  trade 
being  lumber,  grain  and  coaL 

The  site  of  Oiwego  wat  visited  bySamud  de  Champlaia  in 
i6t6.  Subsequently  it  was  a  station  for  tbe  Jesuit  mlnioaaiica 
tad  tht  counnri  da  btis.  In  171s  a  regular  trading  poet  win 
esuUished  here  by  En^lsb  traders,  and  in  1717  Goveroac 
William  Bomet  of  New  York  erected  tbe  first  Fort  Oswega 
(sometimes  called  Fort  Buract,  Cbonaguen  or  Pcf^iendl).  It 
was  an  important  base  of  operadons  during  King  George's  War 
and  the  French  and  Indian  War.  In  the  years  i75S''r756  the 
British  a:ected  two  new  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Fort 
Oswego  (an  enlargement  of  the  earlier  fort)  on  tbe  east  and  Fort 
Ontario  on  the  vesL  In  August  1756  Montcalm,  marching 
rapidly  from  Ticortderoga  with  a  force  of  3000  Freocfa  and 
IntUans,  appeared  before  the  forts,  then  garrisoned  by  1000 
British  and  colonial  troops,  and  on  tbe  Mth  of  August  foned 
the  abaitdonment  of  Fort  Ontario.  On  tbe  following  day  he 
stormed  and  captured  Fort  Oavngo,  and,  dismanltbig  both, 
returned  to  Ticonderoga.  Tbe  British  restimd  Fort  Ontario 
in  1759^  and  maintained  a  garrison  here  uotU  1796.  when,  with 
other  poets  on  tbe  lakes,  they  wete,  in  accordance  with  Ibc  terms 
of  Ja/i  Treaty,  made  over  to  Ox  United  Sutes.  It  was  here 
in  1766  that  Pontiac  formally  made  to  Sir  WiUiam  Johnson  Ut 
arluiowledgmeot  of  Great  Britain's  authority.  On  the  6tb  of 
May  1614  Sir  James.  Yeo,  with  a  superior  force  of  British  and 
Canadiant,  captured  the  fort,  but  soon  afterwards  withdrew. 
Id  1S39  the  fort  was  rebuilt  and  occulted  by  United  Slaia 
troops;  it  was  abandoned  in  1899,  but,  alter  having  been  recon- 
structed, was  again  garrisoned  in  1905.  Tbe  modem  dty  aaay 
be  said  to  date  from  1796.  Oswego  became  tbe  oonnty-eeat  in 
[816,  was  incoipotsted  at  «  i^lUge  la  iSaS  (wbeo  the  Oswcgn 
Canal  was  completed),  aad  was  &at  chartered  as  a  dty  in  184&. 

See  ChurchiU,  ^th  and  Chad.  LamdmnrJu  tf  Ormtf^  CmsJy 
(SyracuK.  1895). 

OSWESTRT.  a  market  town  and  muaidpal  borough  in  the 
Oswetliy  pariianentary  division  of  Shropithirch  Eiigland.  «a 
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die  boHkti  of  Wafat,  iS  m.  N.W.  tnm  Shmnburr.  Pop. 
(1901)  9J7Q.  It  it  00  »  bnuidifrom  UteCbester  ItDC  lh«  Great 
WcEtern  nilway,  and  on  the  Cambrian  main  Une.  The  situation 
it  plMiant  and  tbe  nei^bouriog  district  wcU  wooded  and  hiUy. 
The  diurdi  of  St  Oawald,  origiaallr  oonventwd,  b  Eariy  EngUih 
aiKlI>eoKated,butliaabeensraatlyalteiedbyrestocatlOB.  There 
i»a  Roman  Cattotk  chapel  with  preabytery,  convent  and  school. 
The  gnunmar  idtoo),  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  occupies 
modem  hiiildiiiga.  The  mnnlripal  buildinp  (1893)  Include  a 
hbaty,  ud  a  tdtuA  of  idanoe  andarL  OnaUUW.  oftlM 
town  an  tbe  cattk  grouoda,  laid  out  In  1890,  but  of  tbe  cutle 
itself  oidy  sli^  remaini  are  seen.  The  Cambrian  railway 
engine  and  carriage  wotka  are  here;  and  there  are  tanneries, 
malting  woriu,  machinwy  works  and  iron  fonndrles.  Frequent 
Bgricaltursl  fain  are  held.  The  town  is  fovcnwd  by  a  mayor, 
6  aldennen  and  tS  ooondllon.   Am,  iSS?  acra^ 

Old  Osweitiy,  also  called  Old  Port  (Wdih  Bin  OteM),  b  a 
British  earthwork  about  a  mite  from  tbe  modem  town.  There 
are  vanoua  uniattihtctoiy  accoonta  of  tbe  early  history  of 
Oswestry  (Bhneminittg,  ot  Albmn  Honaatcffaun),  as  that  if 
was  called  Trer  Cadeiiau  by  tbe  Britona  ani  Osweilhig  after 
Cundda  WIedig,  prince  of  North  WUes,  bad  granted  it  to  bis 
•on  OswriL  It  <^vcs  its  present  name  from  Oswald,  kmg  of 
Noithnmbria,  wbob  s^  tolave  been  lulled  here  in  6^2,  ^though 
ft  was  not  d^nit^  known  as  Oiwcatij  vntU  the  1  jtb  century, 
b  the  Domesday  Surrey  it  is  induded  in  tbe  manor  of  Haesbuiy, 
which  RainaM,  sberiS  of  Siropshire,  hdd  of  Roger,  earl  of  Sfarews- 
bury;  but  Rahtald  or  tus  predecessor  Warin  had  already  raised 
a  fortificatioD  it  OsweMry  called  Lowvi*^  Tbe  manor  passed 
bitberejgnof  HeniyLtoAfanPIU-Flaad,  In  wfaese  IsBuly  ft 
antiniied  tradi  tbe  death  of  Hcniy  Fltsahn,  cad  of  Anmdd, 
without  male  istue  in  1 580.  The  foM  chaiter,  of  which  a  copy 
only  is  preserved  among  the  corporation  recordsy  b  one  i^ven 
m  it6a  by  John  Fitzalan  granting  the  burgessts  seU^govemment. 
Richard  U.  by  n  charter  dMcd  1398  gruUed  all  the  privikgcB 
fducli  belonged  to  Shrewsbury,  and  a  rioular  diaiter.  was 
obtained  from  Thomas,  eari  of  Arundel  in  1407.  The  town  was 
incorporated  by  Elizabeth  in  1581  under  the  government  of 
two  bailiffs  and  a'  common  council  of  94  burgesses,  and  her 
charter  was  crafiniMd  by  James  I.  in  itfitfk  A  Waiter  gnuitad 
by  Charles  U.  fn  1673  appointed  a  naypr,  la  aUennea  and  15 
com  moo  cooncibnen,  and  remained  the  governing  charter  untU 
the  Hnnidpal  Corporadons  Art  of  183  5  changed  the  corporation. 
In  1338  John  Fitzalan  obtained  tbe  right  ^  Iwlding  a  maAet 
ffrery  week  on  Monday  instead  of  Thursday.  TTw  market 
li^ita  were  held  by  the  lord  of  the  maner  until  i8r9,  when  Earl 
Poms  sold  them  to  the  corpcntioiL  In  the  rslh  and  i6th 
oenturics  a  weekly  muket  was  held  at  Oswestry  for  the  sale 
<rf  woollen  goods  manufactured  in  North  Wales,  tnit  in  the  17th 
century  tbe  drapcn  of  Shrewsbury  determined  to  get  the  trade 
intotbeir  owntown,and  althou^  an  Order  in  the  Privy  Council 
was  passed  to  restisin  it  to  Oswestry  they  agreed  in  1631  to  buy 
Bomoreclotbthere.  The  town  was  walled  by  the  time  of  Edward 
L,  bat  was  several  times  burnt  during  Wdbh  hivanons.  In  1641 
it  was  sjrrisonedfiMr  Charles  L,  bat  tw»  year*  later  anrraideted 
to  tbe  parliamentary  forces.   

See  TOIliam  C^dirall,  Tkt  Biskrj  OtKeOrr  (iBss);  VRIBam 
71b  History  •/  Osv>utry  fnm  lit  EaHbU  Ptrm  (1815): 
Yiaona  Comily  Hutary,  SkropMn. 

OIWIO  (a  619HS70),  Ung  ot  Nortborabrfa,  ion  of  Atbdfritk 
tnd  brother  of  Oswald,  whom  be  socceeded  in  BenldB  In  643 
after  the  battle  of  Maserfcld,  was  the  seventh  of  the  great 
En^ish  kings  enumerated  by  Bede.  He  succeeded  in  making 
the  majority  of  the  Britons,  Picts  and  Scots  tributary  to  him. 
At  CS&Dg  in  651  be  caased  the  murder  of  Osw^  a  tdative 
of  Edwin,  who  had  become  king  of  Bdnt,  and  a  few  years 
later  tcnk  possession  of  that  kingdom.  He  appears  to  have 
consolidated  hu  power  by  the  aid  of  the  Church  and  by  a  series 
of  jodidous  matrimonial  alliaDces.  It  was  prafiaUy  In  643  that 
be  married  Eanflcd,  daughter  of  Edwfaj,  tins  nnfting  the  two 
rival  dynasties  of  Kortbumbria.  Rb  dau^ter  Alhfled  be 
manied  to  Pnda,  son  of  Penda,  king  of  Merda, -while  another 


dao^ter,  Osthryth.  becune  the  «ife  of  Ahelred,  tMrd  son  of 
tbe  same  king.  Oswio  was  chiefly  responsible  tor  the  recon- 
version of  the  East  Saxons.  Ue  b  said  to  have  convinced  their 
king  Sigeberht  of  the  Inth  tA  Cbrbtianity  by  hb  arguments, 
and  at  bb  request  sent  Cedd,  a  brother  of  Ceadda,  on  a  mb^n 
to  Essex.  In  655  be  was  attacked  by  Penda,  and,  alter  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  buy  him  off,  defeated  and  slew  the 
Mercian  king  at  the  battle  of  the  Winwaed.  He  then  took 
possession  of  part  of  Merda,  giving  the  rest  to  Peada.  As  a 
thank-offoing  he  dedicated  his  dau^ter  .£Ifled  to  the  Church, 
and  founded  tbe  monastery  of  Whitby.  Ahbut  thb  time  he  b 
thought  by  many  to  have  obtained  some  footing  in  the  kingdom 
of  t!w  Picts  in  socces^n  to  their  king  Talorcan,  the  son  of  hn 
brother  Eanbid.  In  «o  be  married  Us  son  Eq^th  to 
Xtbdtlnyth,-  daughter  of  tbe  East  An^ian  kbig  Anna.  la 
664  at  tbe  synod  of  Whitby,  Oswio  accepted  tbe  usages  ct  tbe 
Roman  Church,  which  led  to  the  departure  of  Ctdnun  and  the 
appt^tment  of  Wilfrid  as  bishop  of  Yoib.  Osirio  died  in  670 
and  was  succeeded  by  hb  son  Ecgfrith. 

See  Bede,  Historia  Balesiasliea,  U.,  I]).,  W.,  v.,  edited  by  C. 
Ptumiaer  (Oxroid.  1896);  AntloSmm  Orwrirfe,  edited  by  Eaila 
and  Plummer  (Oxfonl>  1899}. 

OTHHAH  (c.  s74-*56),  in  full  OthmXh  nw  'Arrts,  the 
tUrd  of  the  Hahommedan  calipbs,  a  kinsman  and  son-in-law 
Haboraet  and  cousin  of  Abu  SofiSn,  whose  son  Hoawlya 
became  tbe  first  of  tbe  Omayyad  dynasty.  He  was  elected 
caliph  in  succnsios  to  Omar  in  644,  but  owing  to  hb  alternate 
weakness  and  cruelty  and  his  preference  of  the  Korrish  for  all 
responsible  pontions  irrespective  of  their  capacity,  he  produced 
strife  tbMmiboat  the  ero^re  which  colmlni^  In  liuawiwn- 
tion  tiy  Mahommed,  son  ui  Abu  B^.  He  was  succeeded  by 
AH  (y.r).   See  Cauphatb,  A.  5  3. 

OTRmEL,  in  the  Bible,  a  clan  settled  at  Deblr  or  Kirjath- 
a^ber  in  S.-Palestine  (Judg.  L  tasqq.,  Josh.xv.  i6sqq.,  contrast 
Josh.  z.  38  seq.),  described  as  the  "  brother  "  of  OJA,  The 
name  appears  bi  Judg.  {B.  7-tt  (see  Judoxs),  as  that  of  a  hero 
who  d^vered  Israel  from  a  North  Syrian  king.  Tbataking 
from  the  Euphrates  who  had  subjugated  Canaan  should  have 
been  defeated  by  a  dan  of  the  south  of  Palestine  has  been 
doubted.  There  b  no  evidetice  of  sadi  a  dtuatibn,  and  it  haa 
been  conjectured  that  Cusban-Rlsbsthain  (tbe  name  suggests 
"  C.  of  double  wickedness  "0  of  Aram  (inn)  has  arisen  from 
some  king  (cp.  Huaham,  Gen.  xiivl.  34)  or  dan  (cp.  Cush,  Num. 
xii.  i;  Cosh  an,  Hab.  iii.  7)  of  Edom  (trw)  to  the  south  ot 
south-east  of  Palestine.  Othnid  recurs  bt  i  Chron.  iv.  13. 

Se«A.  Klo«temtann,GMfA.  i.  Krfil*i/jrorf(tS96).  p.  rsaiCTieyn^ 
SMty.  Bit,  coi.  969  «q.  and  references;  abo  the  literature  to  JtrT>ca& 

CTTHO,  KAROUS  SALTIUS  (33-A9),  Roman  etnperar  from  the 
iSth  of  Jumary  to  the  istb  of  AprU  A.D.  69,  was  bom  on  the 
sSth  4^  Apri  AJ).  39,  He  belonged  to  an  andcnt  and  noble 
Etruscan  umily  settled  at  Feientbram  in  Etruria.  He  appears 
first  as  one  of  tbe  most  reckless  and  extravagant  of  the  young 
noUcs  who  surrounded  Nero.  But  hb  friendship  with  Nero  was 
broui^t  to  an  ateopt  dose  in  58,  when  Otho  refused  to  divorce 
Us  beantifitl  vrif e  POiqm  Sabfaw  at  tbe  bidding  of  Nero,  who  at 
onoe  iqqxdnted  1^  govcrww  of  the  remote  prarince  of  I^tanta. 
Here  Otho  lemalned  ten  years,  and  hb  admlnbtration  was 
mariced  by  a  moderation  tmusual  at  the  time.  When  in  68  fab 
nd^bour  Galba,  the  governor  <4  Hispania  Tbnaoonensis,  rose 
inie«elttg^istHao,OtlioaooompaniedhbnteRomeL  Resent- 
ment at  the  treatment  be  bad  recdved  from  Nero  may  have 
impdled  Urn  to  tUs  course,  but  to  thb  motive  was  added  before 
long  that  of  personal  ambition.  Galba  was  far  advanced  in 
years,  and  Otho,  encouraged  by  tbe  predictions  of  astrologers, 
aspired  to  succeed  him.  But  fn  January  69  Us  hopes  were 
dissipated  by  Galba's  formal  adoftion  <rf  L.  Ca^ptmlu  ^0  as  the 
fittest  man  to  succeed  him.  Nothing  remaned  for  Otbo  but  to 
strike  a  bold  blow.  Desperate  as  was  the  state  of  hb  finances, 
thanks  to  Kb  previous  csttravaganoe,  hefotmd  money  to  purchase 
the  aerrices  dF  some  thtee-and^wenty  soldien  of  the  praetorian 
guard.  On  tbe  morning  of  January  15,  five  days  doly  after  the 
adtfition  of  Ksp,  Otbo  attended  as  UMal  to  pay  bb  rovecta  to 
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the  emperor,  aod  then  baMy  mcuring  tiiawetf  on  the  state 
of  private  businen  bunled  fmn  the  FklMine  to  aeet  his 
plioes.  By  them  be  was  eacorted  to  the  pnAoriko  camp,  where, 
after  a  few  momenta  of  lurpiise  and  indedikn,  he  wai  saluted 
imperalor.  With  an  imposiDg  force  he  returned  to  the  Fonus, 
and  at  Ibe  loot  of  the  C^toi  encountend  Galba,  who,  alamed 
by  vague  nuaaiirs  of  trcacboy,  «aa  making  bia  -may  tbiou^  a 
dense  crowd  of  wondering  dliieitt  towards  the  baiitcka  of  the 
guard.  The  cohort  on  duty  at  the  Palatine,  which  had  accom- 
panied the  emperor,  instantly  deserted  him,  Galba,  Pisa  and 
others  were  brutally  murdered  by  the  pnetorians.  The  brief 
Mniggii-  over.  Otho  returned  in  triumph  to  the  camp,  and  on  the 
same  day  was  duly  invested  by  the  senaton  with  (be  name  of 
Augustus,  the  tribunician  power  and  the  olbs  dignities  belonging 
to  the  prindpate.  Otho  had  owed  his  success,  not  only  to  the 
resentment  felt  by  the  praetorian  guards  at  Calba'a  wdl-meant 
attempts  to  autail  their  privileges  in  the  intemU  «f  dtaopline, 
but  abo  laigdy  to  the  attachment  felt  in  Rome  for  the  memory 
of  Nero;  and  his  first  acts  as  emperor  showed  that  be  was  Dot 
unmindfulof  thcfacL  Heaccepted,oraK>eaEcdtoaccq>t,thecog- 
Bomen  of  Nod  conf  ctrcd  upon  him  by  the  ibouts  of  Ike  popvlacc, 
vbombiscoopantiveyouUiandtbeeaenlnWTofUiappeanBce 
teminded  of  tbcir  lost  favourite.  Ken's  statues  were  again  set 
up,  his  fteedmen  and  household  officers  reinstalled,  and  the 
intended  completion  of  the  Golden  House  announced.  At  the 
same  lime  the  fears  of  the  more  sober  and  respectable  dlisens 
were  allayed  by  Olbo's  liberal  profesrions  of  bis  intCDtioa  to 
fovem  equitably,  aitd  by  his  judidous  clemency  towards  Jlaiius 
Celsus,  consul-designate,  a  devoted  adherent  of  Galba. 

But  any  further  devekqiment  of  Olbo's  policy  was  checked  by 
the  news  which  readied  Rome  shortly  after  Ua  accesaioii.  that 
the  army  in  Germany  had  decJated  for  ^ntdUni,  the  commander 
of  the  Icfiioiis  on  the  lower  Rhine,  and  was  already  advandog 
upon  Italy.  After  in  vain  attempting  to  conciliate  ViteUtus  by 
the  offer  of  a  share  in  the  empire,  Oiho,  with  imexpedcd  vigour, 
prepared  for  war.  From  iha  remoter  provinces,  which  had 
acquiesced  in  hit  wxeHicm,  little  help  was  to  be  eqwcted;  but 
the  lemons  (rf  Dalinatia,  Panoonia  and  Uoetia  were  eager  in  bis 
cause,  the  praetorian  cohorts  were  in  themselves  a  formidable  force 
and  an  cflSdcnt  fleet  gave  him  the  mastery  of  the  Italian  geas.  The 
fleet  was  at  once  dispatched  to  secure  Ltgnria,  and  on  the  Lttb  of 

wards  at  the  bead  of  his  troops  in  the  hopes  et  pteventiDg  the 
entry  of  the  VitelUan  tioopt  into  Italy.  But  for  this  he  was  too 
late,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  throw-  troops  into  Placentia 
and  bold  the  line  of  the  Po.  Otho's  advanced  guard  aucccaaf  uUy 
defended  nacentia  against  Alientis  Caeciiu,  and  cenpelled  that 
general  to  fall  hack  on  Cremona.  But  the  arrival  of  Fabini 
Valeos  altered  the  aspect  of  aflaiis.  The  Vitdlian  commanders 
sow  resolved  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle,  and  their  designs  were 
assisted  the  divided  aikd  imadnte  counsels  which  pfcvailcd 
ia  Otho's  camp.  The  more  ezpciienced  officers  urged  the  im- 
portance of  avmdisg  x  battle,  mitil  at  kart  the  legjou  fton 
Dalraatia  had  arrived.  Buttherashncssof  tbccBqicns's  brother 
Titiaous  and  of  Proculus,  prefect  of  the  practorianguards,  added 
to  Otho's  feverish  inqMtienc^  ovccrukd  all  oflpositioa,  apd  aa 
lmfBf*TBtn  advance  was  ditHed  vpoui  Otho  f*'— —tr  rnaainiog 
bdiind  with  »  considemble  reaervo  fom  at  BrixeUuD,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Po.  When  this  decision  was  taken  the 
Otbonian  forces  bad  already  crossed  the  Po  and  were  encamped 
atBcdiiacum(orBetriacum},asmattvillageon  tbeViaPostomia, 
•ad  on  the  route  by  which  the  kgiou  bma  Dalmatla  woold 
naturally  arrive.  Leaving  a  itioiig  detschment  to  hoM  the 
camp  at  Bediiacum,  the  Otbonian  forces  advanced  along  the  Via 
Post  umia  in  the  direction  of  Crtmona.  At  a  short  distance  from 
that  dty  they  nneipectedly  encountered  the  VUellian  troopa. 
The  Othonians,  tbou^  tilwn  at  a  disadvutage,  fought  dev<i> 
ntdy,  but  were  finally  forced  to  fall  badt  in  disoMder  upon  their 
camp  at  Bedriacum.  Thither  oo  the  next  d«y  the  victorioos 
Vitctlians  followed  them,  but  only  to  come  to  terms  at  once  with 
thdr  disheartened  enemy,  and  to  be  wdoomed  into  the  camp  as 
friends.  More  unexpected  stiD  wss  the  eflsct  produced  at 


Bri«Uum  by  the  news  of  the  battle.  Otho  waastOl  in  ooaani 
of  a  formidable  (oice— the  Dalmatian  ktfom  had  already  reached 
Aquilda;andthe«jritof  hisaoldiefsand  their  ofiiccts  was  no- 
broken.  But  he  was  resolved  to  accept  the  venlict  of  the  battk 
which  his  own  In^atience  bad  hastened.  In  a  ^g-tfl-^  speech 
he  bade  farewell  to  thoee  about  him,  and  then  rcdring  to  rest  slept 
soundly  foe  some  hours.  Eariy  hi  the  nunung  he  stabbed  hin- 
seU  lo  the  heart  with  a  dagger  which  he  had  concealed  under  hi* 
pillow,  and  died  as  his  attendants  entered  the  tent  His  fnnenl 
wss  celebrated  at  once,  as  he  had  wished,  ai>d  not  a  few  of  Us 
soMien  ftdlowed  their  master'a  tinmp'f  by  killing  lliiniiilm 
athispiyre.  AfrfatatombwuercctodnUsboBOOtatBrixcDum. 
with  the  simple  inscription  "Diia  Hanibaa  Hard  Otboass." 
At  the  time  of  his  death  (the  rsth  of  April  69)  be  was  in  Us 
thirty-eighth  year,  and  had  reigned  just  three  montba.  In  all  hie 
life  nothing  became  him  so  wdl  as  his  manner  of  lesvtiv  it,  but 
thefortitudelietbenilKnnd,«vcnUit«as  nnt  mrirlj  ihi  rniirni 
ofdeqnir.cannotUhidottotbefactthatheWas  little  better  Ihas 
a  reckless  and  vidous  spendthrift,  who  wna  not  the  leas  dangeronn 
becaute  hit  Serccr  paaaiooa  were  concealed  beneath  an  aflectat  ioc 
of  efiemicutte  datidyiMn.  (H.  F.  PJ 

See  Tsdtus.  fiuftncr,  L  TT-OO,  C.  li^i;LwwbySneConiai 
aod  Plutarch;  Dio  Caaiius  Uiv.;  McnvBla,  Ilutarj  of  Iki  Xmmtmt 
Midtr  Ik*  Bmbvt,  dk  561  H.  SchiUer,  CtichulM  itr  rSmiaUm 
XaiMfua  (18S3);  L.  Paul,  "  Kaiser  M.  Salviu*  Otho  "  in  JUm. 
Mtu.  Ivii.  (1909)  i  W  A.  Sfiooner,  Oh  Uu  Ckaraclm  of  Galba.  OA#, 
onrf  VMUiUj  in  iMtod.  to  hb  edition  (iSot)  of  the  ifsslarw*  el 
Tadtusi  B.  W.  Henderson.  Grit  «id  bUtta  im  ib  JbM 
Empire,  AJh  6^70  (1908). 

OTIS,  HARJUSON  ttRAT  AnMncanpoGtidan, 
was  bora  in  Boston,  Mamacfausetta,  on  the  8th  of  October  iffij. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  Jamca  Otis,  and  tha  aon  of  Samuel  A^nae 
Otis  (i740-i8u),  iriw  wna  a  member  of  the  ContedcruiaB 
Congress  m  1787-1788  and  secretary  «f  the  United  State* 
Senate  from  its  first  aessioii  in  ijSoamUl  bis  death.  Young  <fti» 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1783,  waa  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1786,  and  aoonjbecame  piomineat  aa-a  Federaliat  in 
politict.  lU  served  in  tha  UaHadnNtta  Hmiaa  «<  R«e»- 
sentativea  in  r796-i797,  in  the  National  Hoiite  of  Rcpreaeat*- 
tives  in  1707-1801,  as  district-aittMMy  for  Uaseachttteiu  in 
1801,  as  tpetkxx  of  the  state  House  of  Rspresentaiivca  in  iSoj- 
1805,  as  a.  member  of  the  stale  Senate  fnm  1805  to  t8ii.aiidaa 
imsfalent  of  that  body  in  1808-4806  and  t8o8-ttei,  aa  a  flMmbcc 
of  the  Uidted  States  Senate  from  r8i7  to  rSss,  and  as  mayor  of 
Boston  in  1819-1831.  He-was  streagly  opposed  to  the  War  of 
i&ti,  and  was  a  leader  in  the  movement  culminating  in  the 
Hartford  Convention,  which  he  defended  in  a  serisB  of  open 
letten  published  1814,  and  in  his  '"th"— '  addrea  as  mayor 
ofBosloa.  AmaoqlrefinamantaiidedncnHon,aa«aDberofa» 
influential  family,  a  popular  social  leader  and  an  doqnent 
spesker — at  the  age  of  twenty-thzee  he  was  diaaea  by  the  town 
authoritieaof  Boston  to  ddivcr  tbelndqMndeDce  Day  oration  ■ 
Otia  yet  lacked  ami^cuousabiGty  as  titatciBHB.  Bediedln 
Boston  on  the  38th  of  October  1846. 

OTIS,  JAKB8  (i73$'i783>,  American  patriot,  was  bom  st 
West  Baraitablc,  Mamachusetts,  00  the  sth  of  February  1733. 
He  waa  the  eldest  son  of  James  Otia  {1709-1778),  fiKuth  in 
doceat  from  John  Otia  (1581-1657),  a  native  of  Bamstaplr. 
Devon,  and  one  of  the  first  settlers  (to  1635)  of  Hin^Min,  Uioa. 
The  dderjamea  Otis  was  elected  to  the  provincial  General  Court 
hi  1758,  was  its  spesker  in  176^1761,  and  was  diief  josticsof 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleaa  from  1764  until  1776;  he  was  a 
prominent  patriot  in  the  colony  of  Maiwachusetta.  The  aon 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1743;  and  after  studying  law  in  the 
office  oE  Jeremiah  Gridley  (1700-1767),  a  well-known  lawyif 
with  Whig  ^mpathica,  rose  to  great  distlnctioa  at  the  bar, 
ptacttsingfirstatKyrDouthandaftcri7Soai  Boston.  Ini76ehe 
published  MniimtiKt  0}  LaH»  Prctaiy,  a  book  of  authority  in  its 
time.  He  wrote  a  atmilar  treatise  upon  Greek  pcoaody;  but 
this  was  never  nitblished,  because,  as  he  said,  there  was  not  a 
foot  of  Greek  telfeis  in  the  country,  nor,  if  there  were,  a  printer 
who  covU  have  set  them  up.  Soon  after  the  secession  of  Cicaig* 
UL  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1760^  the  Btitiah  govcmnKnt 
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dKidnl  vpon  «  rigid  enfeicement  ot  the  uvlgifion  tcu,  wltich 
hod  long  been  duicgmnkd  by  the  oolaiusts  and  hid  beat  ainnitt 
wboUy  evaded  daring  the  French  and  Indlu  War.  The  Wriu  of 
AnbUncQinued  in  1755  were  about  to  eipire,  ud  it  i«aa  dedded 
to  i»ue  new  ones,  which  would  empower  custom  bouae  officen 
to  search  any  house  for  smugged  goods,  thoogh  seitber  the  boioe 
nor  ihe  go«>ds  had  to  be  specifically  mentioned  In  the  writs. 
Much  opposition  was  aroused  in  MasaacbusetlB.  the  l«B«Iity  of  the 
nits  was  questioned,  and  the  Superior  Court  consented  to  bear 
argument.  Otis  hdd  the  office  of  advocate-genmd  at  the  time, 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  govcnunent. 
He  relined,  inigned  his  office,  and  tvpcared  f<»  the  peofdesidnst 
the  teue  of  the  writs,  Gridley  appearing  on  the  opposite  side^ 
Tfaecase  was  argued  in  the  Old  Town  House  of  Boston  hi  Febnuuy 
1761,  and  thechief  speech  was  made  by  Otis.  His  plea  was  fervid 
!n  its  eloquence  and  fearless  in  its  assertioa  of  the  rights  of  the 
colonists.  Gmng  beyond  the  question  at  iMe.  ha  dealt  with  the 
more  fundsmeoUl  questfon  ^  the  idation  between  the  EniJisfa 
in  America  and  the  home  government,  and  argued  that  even  if 
authorized  by  act  of  parliament  such  writs  were  null  and  void. 
The  young  orator  was  deaed  in  May  of  the  same  year-*  repre- 
sntative  from  Boston  to  the  MasMcbusetts  General  Court. 
To  that  position  be  vms  re-elected  neariy  every  year  of  the  re- 
maining active  years  of  his  life,  serving  there  with  his  father. 
In  1766  he  was  chosen  ^>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  tiK  choice  was  negatived.  In  September  tjia  the  younger 
Otb  puUished  A  VMieaium  tf  Ike  Cmdua  if  Uu  Hmae  «f 
RefraenUahts  of  Ike  Prorinee.^  MaaaduistHs  Bay,  \a  defence 
of  the  action  of  that  body  in  sending  to  the  governor  a  message 
(drafted  by  Otia)  rebuking  him  for  asking  the  assembly  to  pay 
for  ships  be  had  (with  authorization  of  the  Q>uncil  and  not  of  the 
fcpiesCBtatives)  sent  to  protect  New  England  fisheries  against 
Frcoch  [Vivateers;  according  to  this  message  "  it  would  be  <rf 
little  consequence  to  the  people  whether  they  were  subject  to 
George  or  Louis,  the  king  of  Greet  Britain  or  the  French  king,  if 
both  were  as  arbitrary  as  both  would  be  if  both  could  levy  taxes 
trithoat  pariiament."  Ha  alio  wrote  varlotB  sUte  papers 
addressed  to  the  odoifo  to  enlist  tbem  in  the  conunon  cause, 
or  sent  to  the  government  in  En^nd  to  uphold  the  rights  or 
set  loTth  the  grievances  of  the  colonists.  His  influence  at  'home 
in  controlling  and  directing  the  movement  of  events  which  led  to 
the  War  Independence  was  nniversaUy  felt  and  acknowledged ; 
and  abroad  no  American  was  so  frequently  quoted,  denounced, 
or  applauded  in  parliament  and  the  English  press  before  1769 
■s  the  recognized  head  and  chief  of  the  rebelUota  s|ririt  of  the 
New  England  colonists.  In  1765  Massachusetts  sent  him  as  one 
of  her  representatives  to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  at  New  York, 
whkfa  had  been  called  by  a  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court,  of  which  he  was  a  member;  and  here  he  was  a 
ansfricuous  figure,  serving  on  the  comtniltce  which  prepared 
the  address  sent  by  that  body  to  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
In  1769  he  denoimced  in  the  Boston  Gtadle  certain  customs 
commisiioncrs  who  had  chafed  him  with  treason.  Thereupon 
be  became  involved  in  an  altercation  in  a  public-house  with 
Robinson,  one  of  the  commissioners;  the  altercation  grew  into  an 
affray,  and  Otis  received  a  sword  cut  on  the  head,  which  is 
coDsklered  to  have  caused  his  subsequent  insanity.  Robinson 
«as  mulcted  in  £1000  damages,  but  in  view  of  his  having  made 
■  written  apology,  Otis  declined  to  take  this  sum  Irom  him. 
From  1769  almost  continuously  until  his  death  Otis  w  harm- 
lessly insane,  though  he  had  occasional  lucid  intervals,  serving  as 
avolanteerin  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  m  i77saTid  arguing  a  case 
in  1778.  He  was  killed  lightning  (it  is  said  that  be  had  often 
ciprased  a  wish  that  he  mi^t  die'  fn  this  way)  at  Andover, 
Has.,  on  the  23rd  of  May  1783. 

Oti»'*  potitiral  writing  were  chiefly  controveRlal  and  eaerriwl 
an  enormons  influence,  his  pamphlets  being  among  the  most  cfitctivc 
prcsentationi  o(  the  atvuments  of  the  colonUt*  agaiiut  the  arbitrary 
nmsorea  of  the  British  ministry.  His  more  imgprtant  pamphlets 
were  A  VindiaitiM  of  Ikt  Condvet  of  Ike  Houit  of  HepTestnlalivts 
^  aU  Prtntut  of  liatuukuuUs  Bay  (1763);  Jlie  Rtihlt  0/  (Ar 
BrOiA  CalMks  Asurkd  md  Pnttd  {tjiki:  A  Vimiitatum  if  Ikt 
JMUb  Catmin  af^iMtl  On  Asfmini  ig  St  Bal<^  GtKOnmm  n> 


fc'i  Letter  to  a  Rhodt  Island  Fneni!—\  ^■■fu•r  known  at  the  time  as 
the  "  Halifax  Libel"  (i7C>S);  ami  Ci-r .  „L  r.ii.ami  o»  Bdtalf  of  Ikt 
Oihnisls  in  a  Letter  lo  a  Noble  Lord  (i7-'i.-,i. 

The  best  biography  is  that  by  William  Tudor  (Boston.  I833}; 
tli  rc  is  a.  shorter  one  by  Francis  Bowen  (Boston,  1847).  The  best 
ariount  of  Otis'a  characteristics  and  inilucntx-  as  a  writer  may  be 
found  in  M,  C.  Tyler"!  Liltrary  Hiitory  of  the  Amrican  Jtetolutioii 
(New  York,  1897).  See  aUo  the  note*  on  the  Writs  of  Assistance 
W  Horace  Gray,  Jr.,  in  Quincy's  MaisaekuieUi  ReporU.  lydi-i^a 
(Boston,  1865),  Otb's  speech  on  the  writa,  reprinted  from  rough 
Wiles  trtkcii  by  Juhn  Ad.itin.  appc.trs  in  Apprndi*  A  of  voL  ii.  of 
C  F.  Ad.iiiii's  tdiLiun  of  the  Waiks  ui  juim  .-ULuns  (DoUon,  1830}. 

OTLEY,  a  market  town  la  the  Otiey  psrliaoKBtafy  diction 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Engbuid,  13  m.  N.W.  of  Leetto 
on  the  Midland  and  the  North-Eastem  lailways.  Pop.  <tf  urban 
district  (1901)  9330^  It  ia  piaure<quely  situated  on  the  south 
baniL  of  the  Wharfe,  at  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  Chevin  Htll, 
935  ft.  in  height.  In  this  neighbourhood  ezcdlent  building-stone 
is  quarried,  which  was  used  for  the  foundaUrai  of  the  Uoaan 
of  Parliament  in  London,  and  is  devatched  to  all  parts  o( 
England.  The  church  of  All  Saints  has  Norman  portions,  and 
a  crass  and  other  remains  of  prc-Nonnan  date  were  discovered  in 
restoring  the  building.  TImov  are  in(«esting  motnunents  of 
members  of  the  Fai^  family  and  others.  Worsted  spinning 
and  weaving,  tanning  and  leather-dressing,  papN^making  and 
the  making  of  printing-machines  are  the  principal  industries. 
The  scenery  of  Wharfedale  u  very  pleasant.  In  the  dale,  7  m. 
below  Otley,  are  the  fine  ruins  of  Harewood  Castle,  of  the  i4tfa 
ccntory.  The  neighbouring  diurcb  contains  a  notewmlhy  series 
of  nionumeots  of  Ihe  isth  century  in  alabatter. 

OTRANTO.  a  seaport  and  archiepiscopal  see  of  Apulia,  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Lecce,  from  which  it  is  agj  m.  S.E.  by  rail, 
49  ft.  above  sea-leveL  Pop,  (1901)  ajgs-  It  is  beautifutJy 
situated  on  tbeeast  «oaU  of  the  pmuiaulaof  the  andcnt  Cahibria 
(9.?.).  The  castle  was  erected  by  Alpbonso  of  Aragon;  the 
cathedra],  consecrated  in  ro88,  has  a  rose  irindow  and  side 
portal  of  1481.  The  interior,  a  basilica  with  nave  and  two  aisles, 
contains  columns  said  to  come  from  a  temple  of  Minerva 
and  «  fine  mosaic  pavement  of  1166,  with  interesting  re|Mesentar- 
lions  «l  the  months,  CXd  TesUment  subjects,  &c  It  has  a  crypt 
supported  by  forty-two  marble  columns.  The  church  of  S. 
Pietro  has  Byzantine  frescoes.  Two  submarine  cables  start 
from  Otranto,  one  for  Valona,  the  other  for  Corfu.  The  harbour 
is  small  and  has  little  trade. 

Otranto  occupies  the  site  lA  t&e  andent  Hydrua  or  Hydruntum; 
a  town  of  Greek  origin.  In  Roman  rimes  it  was  less  important 
than  Bmndusium  as  a  point  of  embarkation  for  the  East,  thoni^ 
the  distance  to  ApoUonia  waa  less  than  from  Bmndusium. 
It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  until  it 
was  taken  by  Robert  Guisord  in  106S.  In  1480  It  was  utteriy- 
destroyed  by  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  has  never  since  recovered 
its  importance.  About  30  m.  S.E.  lies  the  promontory  of  S. 
Maria  di  Lenca  (so  called  shice  andent  times  from  its  white 
diffs),  the  S.E.  eatianity  of  Italy,  the  ancient  Promontorfum 
lapygiumor  Sallentinum.  The  district  between  this  iKonontory 
and  Otranto  is  thickly  popidated,  and  very  fertile.  (T.  As.)  < 
OTTAKAR  I.  (d.  1130),  lung  of  Bohemia,  was  a  younger 
son  of  King  Vladislav  11.  (d.  1174)  and  a  member  of  the  Premy- 
slide  family,  hence  he  is  often  referred  to  as  Fremysl  Ottakar  I. 
His  early  years  were  passed  amid  the  anarchy  which  prevailed 
everywhere  in  his  native  land;  after  several  strugglea,  In  which 
he  took  part,  he  was  recognized  as  ruler  of  Bohemia  by  the 
emperor  Henry  VI.  in  1193.  He  was,  however,  soon  overthrown, 
but  renewing  the  fight  In  ri96  he  forced  his  brother.  King 
Vladislav  III.,  to  abandon  Bohemia  to  him  and  to  content 
Umadf  with  Moravia.  Although  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
bis  kingdom  by  the  German  king,  Philip,  duke  of  Swa^ 
Ottakar  soon  deserted  Philip,  who  thereupon  declared  him 
deposed.  He  then  joined  the  rival  German  king.  Otto  of 
Brunswick,  afterwards  the  emperor  Olio  IV.,  being  recognised 
as  king  of  Bohemia  both  by  Otto  and  by  his  ally,  Innocent 
in.  Philip's  consequent  invasl<m  of  Bohmiia  was  a  great 
success^  (Xtakar,  having  been  corapdied  to  pay  a  finc^  igatn 
luged  Umsdf  aoHOf  Phib'p'*  putinu  aad  itlll  later  wu 
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unong  the  supporters  of  the  young  king,  Fiedetldc  IL  He 
united  Mora  via  with  Bohemia  In  i332,  tad  when  he  died  in 
December  1330  he  kft  to  liii  son,  Wencethns  L,  «  kingdom 
united  and  oompsistivcly  peaceable. 

OruKAK  IL,  or  Puxm  Otiuab  II.  (c.  1330-1378),  king 
of  Bohemia,  was  a  son  of  King  Wenccslaus  I.,  and  through  his 
mother,  Kunigunde,  was  related  to  the  Hohenstaufen  fiunily, 
being  a  grandson  of  the  German  Icing,  Philip,  duke  of  Swabia. 
During  his  father's  lifetime  he  ruled  Moravia,  but  when  in  r348 
some  discontented  Bohemian  nobles  adoiowledged  him  as  their 
sovereign,  trouble  arose  between  him  and  1^  father,  and  for  a 
short  time  Ottakar  was  imprisoned.  Howcver,in  rssrtheyoung 
prince  secured  his  election  as  duke  Ol  Austria,  where  ^ 
strengthened  his  position  by  marrying  Margaret  (d.  1167), 
sister  of  Duke  Frederick  II.,  the  htst  of  the  Babcuberg  nikrs 
of  the  duchy  and  widow  of  the  German  king.  Henry  VII.  Some 
years  bter  he  repudiated  thb  lady  and  married  a  Hungarian 
princess.  Both  before  and  after  he  became  king  of  Bohemia  in 
succession  to  his  father  in  September  1353  Ottakar  was  involved 
in  a  dispute  with  Bela  IV.,  king  of  Hungary,  over  the  possession 
of  Styria,  which  duchy  had  formerly  been  united  with  Austria. 
By  an  anangraient  made  in  1254  be  sunendered  part  of  it  to 
Bela,  but  when  the  dispute  was  renewed  he  defeated  the 
Hungarians  in  July  ia6o  and  secured  the  whole  of  Styria  for 
himself,  owing  his  formal  investiture  with  Austria  and  Styria 
to  the  German  king,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall.  The  Bohemian 
king  also  led  two  expeditions  against  the  TWsians.  In  1:69 
he  inherited  CarinlhU  and  part  of  Camiola;  and  having  made 
good  his  claim,  contested  by  the  Hungarians,  on  the  field  of 
battle,  he  was  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Germany  when  an 
elccticm  for  the  German  throne  took  place  in  1373.  But  Ottakar 
was  not  the  successful  candidate.  He  refused  to  acknowledge 
his  victorious  rival,  Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  and  tirgcd  the  pope 
to  adopt  a  similar  attitude,  while  the  new  king  claimed  the 
Austrian  duchies.  Hatters  reached  a  climax  In  1376.  Placing 
Ottakar  ^uder  the  ban  of  the  empire,  Rudolph  be^i^ed  Vienna 
and  compelled  Ottakar  in  November  r376  to  sign  a  treaty  by 
which  be  gave  up  Austria  and  t  he  ndgfabouring  duchies,  retaining 
for  himself  only  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Two  yeais  later  the 
Bohemian  king  tried  to  recover  his  lost  lands;  be  found  allies 
and  collected  a  targe  army,  but  be  was  defeated  by  Rudolph 
and  killed  at  Dilmkrut  on  the  March  on  the  96th  of  August  1378. 
Ottakar  was  a  founder  of  towns  and  a  friend  of  law  and  order, 
while  he  assisted  trade  and  welcomed  German  immigrants. 
Clever,  strong  and  handsome,  he  is  a  famous  figure  both  In  history 
and  in  legend,  and  is  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  by  F.  Orillparza', 
K9nit  OUokart  Clack  tmd  Ende.  His  son  and  nicccswr  was 
Wenccalaus  IL 

See  O.  Loreits,  CtxUthtt  KMt  Ottekart,  it.  (Vtenna,  1866); 
A.  Huhir.Caekidae  Otttemiekt,  Band  i.  (Gotha,  1863);  and  F. 
Palacky,  CaekiOlt  mk  Bikmen,  Band  i.  (Prague.  1844). 

OHAVA  RIIIA,  a  ttansa  of  d^t  iambic  fines,  contafaJng 
three  ibyraes,  invariably  arranged  as  f<dIows^— a  b  a  b  a  b  e  e. 
It  is  an  Italian  invention,  and  we  find  the  earliest  specimens 
of  its  use  in  the  poetry  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Boccaccio 
employed  U  for  the  Taeide,  which  be  wrote  in  Florence  in  1340, 
and  for  the  FBoatni*,  which  he  wrote  at  Naples  some  seven 
years  later.  These  remarkable  efucs  gave  to  ottata  rima  its 
dasric  character.  In  the  succeeding  century  it  was  employed 
by  Polilian,  and  by  Boiardo  for  his  famous  Orlando  Itmamoraio 
(i486).  It  was  Pulci,  however,  in  the  MorganU  Uagf^ore  (1487), 
«dio  invented  the  peculiar  mock-beioic,  or  ralber  half -serious, 
lalf-bnriesque,  style  with  which  ottava  rima  has  been  most 
commonly  identified  ever  rfnce  and  In  connexion  with  which  it 
was  introduced  Into  England  by  FVere  and  Byron.  The  measure,' 
which  was  now  recognized  as  the  normal  one  for  all  Italian 
tfic  poetry,  was  presently  wielded  with  extraordinary  charm 
Hid  variety  by  Bemi,  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  The  meriu  of  it 
were  not  perceived  by  the  English  poets  of  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries,  although  the  versions  of  Tasso  l>y  Carew 
(1594)  and  Fairfax  (1600)  and  of  Ariosto  by  Harington  (1591) 
pKKrre  its  etteraa)  oontmctftHk  At  staualc  loins  hvnicd 


by  Spenaer  and  by  the  Fletchers  have  ku  real  relation  to  Mm 
rime  than  is  commonly  aBsened,aiid  it  is  quite  inconeU  to  say 
that  the  aathor  of  the  Fairy  QiMMi  adopted  oUna  rtM  and  added 
a  ninth  ihte  to  prevent  the  tonod  from  being  naoBOtaitOBily 
iterative.  A  pMtion  of  Browne's  Britctmia's  Pastoralt  k 
compoed  in  pure  olUna  rima,  but  this  is  the  only  inqioitant 
H>cdmen  in  original  Elisabethao  literature.  Two  centmia 
later  a  very  successful  attempt  was  made  to  iotTOdnce  in  Enelah 
poetry  the  flezibUity  and  gaiety  of  eOaoa  rima  by  Jobn  Ho^hua 
Frere,  who  bad  studied  Puld  and  Casti,  and  had  caught  the 
very  mevemrat  of  thdr  diverting  measure.  Bis  Wkitlletttfl 
a^Mared  in  1817.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  otiawa  rim* 
FIere^— 

But^chtefly.  wliea  the  shadowy  moon  had  dwd 

O  er  woods  and  waters  her  myxteriou*  hiiCt 
Thdr  passive  hearts  and  vacant  faada  fed 

With  thoughts  and  asiwatioas  strange  and  new, 
mi  thrir  bnite  soab  wiui  inward  workug  bred 

Dark  hint*  that  in  the  depths  of  instinct  grew 
Subjection — not  from  Locke's  associaUons, 

Nor  David  Hartley's  doctrine  ol  vibrations. 

Byron  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  i^ipcHtunitics  for  aaiira 
involved  in  Frere'sczperiment,  and  in  October  iSr;,  in  imilatioa 
of  Wkitaaraft,  but  keeping  still  closer  to  Puld,  be  wrote  Btfpf. 
By  tar  the  greatest  monument  in  dtava  rima  which  ezisU  in 
EngliEhliteratureis^iHiJN<ui(i8]^i834).  Byron alsoenployvd 
this  measttre,  which  was  peculiarly  adaptable  to  the  purpoMS  of 
his  genius,in  Tke  Visum  oj  Judgment  (1S33).  Meanwhile  Sbellcy 
alsb  became  attracted  by  it,  and  in  1830  translated  tbe  Hymns 
of  Homer  into  eOoM  nma.  The  curious  bnilcsque  tpic  of 
WUUam  Tennant(i7S4-iS48),>4njf<rFiin'(i8i3),  which  preceded 
all  these,  is  written  in  what  would  be  aUava  riwta  if  the  eighth 
line  were  not  an  alexandrine.  The  fwm  haa  been  little  used 
in  other  languages  than  Italian  and  En^ish.  It  was  employed 
by  Bosdin  (1490-1543),  who  imitated  Bembo  vigorously  la 
Spanish,  and  the  very  fine  Artaieatia  of  Erdlla  y  Zfifiiga  (1533— 
1 595)  b  in  the  same  measure.  Lope  de  Vega  Caipio  wrote  plenti- 
fully in  oltava  rima.  In  Portuguese  poetry  of  the  i6th  and  171^ 
centuries  this  measure  obtained  the  aanctioQ  of  fanKi— 1« 
wrote  in  it  his  unmortal  (1571).  OUata  rima  has  been 

attempted  in  German  poctiy  by  Uhland  and  Mbm^  but  not  for 
pieces  of  any  consideraUe  length.  (E.  C) 

OTTAWA,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  AlgooquiaQ 
stock,  origbially  settled  on  the  Ottawa  river,  Canada,  and  later 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Middgin.  The/ 
were  driven  in  11S50  by  the  Iroquois  beyond  the  MuMSsippi, 
only  to  be  forced  back  by  the  Dakotas.  Thai  they  settled  00 
Muiitoulin  Island,  Lake  Huiani  and  Jwwd  the  Frmcb  agsfaiit 
the  English.  During  the  War  of  Ind<paidenoe,  bowcm,  tbey 
fought  for  tbe  latter.  Some  were  moved  to  Indian  Tcnitoiy 
(Oklahoma),  but  the  majority  live  to-day  in  scattered  it"'"'- 
nitics  throvi^out  ]owa  Michigan  and  Ontario. 

OTTAWA,  the  laigest  tribotaiy  of  the  river  St  Lawrence; 
ranking  ninth  k  length  among  tlie  riven  of  Canada,  being  683  n. 
long.  It  flows  first  weatmid  to  Lake  Tcmiscaming;  licence 
south-cast  and  east.  Tbe  prindpal  tributaries  on  the  left  bank 
are  the  Rouge  (11 5  m.).  North  Nation  (60),  Lievre  (aos),  Ga  tinea* 
(>4o)<  Coidonge  <i35)>  Duaxnne  (80);  and  on  the  t^t  bsnk, 
the  South  NatiMi  (90),  Misaia^ppi  (105),  Madawaaka  (130)  and 
Pctawawa  (95).  Canals  at  Ste  Anne,  Carillon  and  Gren%-ille 
permit  tbe  passage  of  vesseb  drawing  9  ft.,  from  Montreal  up  to 
the  dty  of  Ottawa.  At  Ottawa  the  river  ii  connected  with  Lake 
Ontario  by  tlie  Rideau  CanaL  Tbe  Chaudiire  Falls,  and  tbe 
Chats  and  other  rapids,  prevent  oontinuODs  navlgtfion  above 
the  capital,  but  small  steamers  ply  on  the  larger  navigable 
stretches.  The  Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Georgian  Bay  Canal  is 
designed  to  surmount  these  obstructions  and  provide  a  navigable 
channd  from  Georgian  Bay  up  French  river,  through  Lake 
Nipisung  and  over  the  hdght  of  land  to  tbe  Ottawa,  thence  down 
to  Montreal,  of  lUStdent  depth  to  enable  vessels  drawing  jo  or 
31  ft.  to  carry  cargo  from  Chicago,  Duluth,  Fort  William.  &c. 
to  Montreal,  or.  if  necessary,  to  Europe,  without  breaking  bulk. 
Eaospt  the  auggcstcd  Budsm  Bay  route.  tUs  canaf  would  fam 
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Hm  afaortcst  nuti  lo  tbe  Aikotic  Mftbotrd  bom  (be  great  grain- 
(radndng  waM  of  msMrn  America. 

The  Otum  «ss  fiM  explored  by  Samuel  de  ChaRiplain  ia 
1613.  CbiinplaindescTibetiiMiiyofititnbu(ar[es,theChBudi^ 
and  Rideau  Falb,  the  Long  Saolt,  Chau  and  other  rapids,  at 
veil  as  the  character  of  the  river  and  its  banks,  with  tninuteneu 
and  msonable  accuracy.  He  places  the  Chaudiire  Fdb  in 
4S'  tbe  true  position  bring  45°  s;'.  The  Long  Sault  Rapids 
on  the  Ottawa,  tboui  midway  between  Montreal  and  the  capital, 
were  tbe  scene  o(  one  of  the  noblest  exploits  in  Canadian  hbtory, 
when  io  1661  tbe  young  Sieur  dcs  Onncam  with  sixteen 
comrades  and  a  handful  of  Indian  aKies  ddiiiefat^  gave  Iheif 
lives  lo  save  Ktw  Fianoefran  an  invasion  of  the  Iroquois.  They 
intercepted  the  war  parly  at  the  Long  Sault,  and  for  nearly  a 
week  heU  them  at  bay.  Vnien  finally  the  last  Frenchman  fell 
under  a  shower  of  arrows,  the  Iroquois  were  tborougidy  dis- 
bcartened  and  returned  crestlaUen  to  ihdr  own  country.  For 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  thereafter  the  Ottawa  was  the  great 
highway  from  Montreal  to  the  west  for  explorers  and  fur-traders. 
Tbe  portage  paths  around  its  cataracts  and  rapids  were  worn 
•nooth  by  (he  moccasined  feet  of  countlesi  mjosckts;  and  its 
iRMded  tenks  nng  vrith  the  inimitable  c/>aHsa?u  of  Old  Canada, 
as  the  canoe  brigades  swept  swiftly  up  and  down  Its  broad 
stream.  Throu^out  (he  iqth  century  the  Ottawa  was  the 
tborougjifare  of  the  lumbennen,  whose  immense  rafts  were 
carrtri  down  from  ito  upper  waten  to  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

OITAWA,  a  city  of  C^rieton  flounty,  iKOvince  of  Ontario,  ud 
tbe  capital  of  the  Domiruon  of  Canada,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ottawa  river,  lot  n.  W.of  Honlrealand  )(7ni.  N.E.  of  Toronto. 
The  main  tower  of  tbe  puliament  buiklfng  Is  In  45"  as*  aS'  N., 
and  75"  4>'o3'  W. 

The  city  stands  for  the  most  part  on  •  chutet  of  Ulb,  tfo  to 
155  fL  above  the  river.  It  is  on  the  main  Une  of  the  Canadian 
Fadfic  railway,  which  affords  direct  communication  with 
Montreal  by  two  routes,  the  North  Slwre  and  the  Short  Line, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  Ottawa  river.  Brartches  of  the  same 
nilw^  lend  to  BnckviUe,  on  the  St  Lawrence  rifor,  passing 
through  the  town  of  Snnth's  Falls  where  connexion  li  made  with 
the  direct  line  from  Montreal  to  Toronto;  toPrcscott,  also  on  the 
St  Lawrence;  n«lhward  through  the  Oatineaii  valley  to 
Haniwaki,  in  tbe  heart  of  a  famous  qnrting  country,  and 
westward  to  Waltham,  on  the  north  aide  of  the  Ottawa.  The 
Grand  Trunk  offers  a  third  route  to  Montreal,  and  another  line 
of  the  some  railway  leads  to  Farry  Sound,  on  Georgian  Bay. 
The  Ottawa  and  New  York  (New  York  Central)  runs  (O  Cornwall, 
on  the  St  Lawrence,  thence  to  New  York.  Electric  railways 
afford  commnnieatloa  with  all  parts  of  the  dty  and  extend 
eastward  to  RocfcUffe  VtA  and  the  rifle  ranges,  westward  to 
Britannia  on  Lake  Deschenes,  and  thr6ugh  the  neighbouring 
town  <rf  Hull  to  Aylmer  and  Victoria  Park.  During  the  summer 
months  steamers  ply  down  the  Ottawa  to  Montreal,  and  by  way 
of  the  Bideau  canal  and  lakes  to  Kinpton  on  the  St  Lawrence^ 
A  imd  bridge,  partially  destroyed  in  tbe  great  fire  of  1900, 
connects  Ottawa  with  Hull ;  a  railway  bridge  spans  the  river 
above  the  Chaodiire  Falls;  and  the  Royal  Alexandre  Bridge, 
below  the  falls,  carries  both  steam  and  electric  railway  tracks, 
as  wcQ  at  roadways  far  vddcular  and  pedestrian  ttaAc;  The 
site  of  the  dty  ft  exceedln^y  picturesque.  For  3  ra.  It  foliows 
(he  bi^  southern  baidt  of  the  Ottawa,  from  the  Chaudiire  Falls, 
whose  mist-crowned  cauldron  is  cicariy  visible  from  tbe  summit 
of  Pai^ment  Hill,  to  and  beyond  ttw  Ruleau  Falls,  so  named 
by  otriy  Frendi  eatdorers  beatnse  of  thdr  curtun^ike  appear- 
ance. Tbe  RMenu,  *  aoWhera  tributary  of  the  Otuwa,  once 
formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  city,  which,  however,  is  now 
absorbing  a  string  of  suburbs  that  lie  along  its  eastern  banks. 
The  Rideau  Canal  cuts  the  city  ui  two,  the  west«n  portion  being 
kaownssUiqxr  Town  and  tbe  eMtcraas  Lower  Town.  Roughly 
^leaking  the  canal  divides  the  two  sectiotts  of  (be  popoUUon, 
the  Engli^  occnpylng  Upper  Town  and  the  French  Lower  Town, 
though  Sandy  Hill,  a  fashionable  residential  district  cast  of  the 
aimi,  is  maiidy  occupied  by  the  English.  Opposite  and  a  li((Ic 
bdow  the  month  of  the  Mdeao,  the  CatineaB  fim  faUo  the 
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Otuwa  ftwn  the  north.  Above  the  Cbaudi^re  Falls  (be  river  la 
broken  by  the  Deschenes  R^ilds,  and  beyond  these  agdn  it 
expands  into  Lake  Deschenes,  a  favourite  summer  resort  lor  the 
people  of  the  dty.  To  the  north  lie  the  Laurenttan  Hills,  broken 
by  the  picturesque  Gatineau  Valley. 

The  crowning  architectural  feature  of  the  city  is  the  ^dendid 
groap  of  Gothic  buildings  on  the  summit  of  ParBament  Hill, 
whose  limestone  hhiffs  rise  150  ft  sheer  from  Uie  river.  The 
three  tilocks  ol  these  buiMiogs  form  sides  of  a  great  quadrangle, 
the  fourth  side  remaining  open.  The  main  front  of  the  central 
or  Ptrliament  building  is  470  ft.  ktng  and  40  ft.  high,  the  Victoria 
Tower  (tSo  ft.  high)  tising  over  the  princ^  entrance.  Behind 
and  connected  with  the  Parliament  btiilding  b  an  admirably 
proportioned  polygonal  hall,  go  ft.  in  diameter,  in  which  the 
library  of  parliament  ia  housed.  The  comer  stone  of  the  main 
building  was  laid  by  the  then  prince  of  Wales  in  186a  The 
buttdingsfbrming  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  quadrangle 
are  devoted  to  departments  of  the  Dominion  government.  To 
the  south,  but  outside  the  grounds  of  Parliament  HitI,  stands 
the  Langevin  Block,  a  massive  structure  in  brown  sandstone, 
also  used  for  departmental  purposes.  The  increasing  needsof  the 
government  have  made  necessary  the  erection  of  several  other 
twildings  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  as  many  of  these 
as  possible  into  a  harmonious  group.  The  Archives  building  and 
the  Royd  Mint  stand  on  the  commanding  eminence  of  Mepean 
Point,  to  tbe  eastward  of  Pariiamcnt  Hill,  the  Rideau  Canal 
lyinghetwaen.  Two  largedepartmental  buildings  occupy  ground 
■oulh  of  the  Aichlvcs  building  and  facing  Pariiament  HUl,  one 
contaming  ihe  Supreme  Court  as  well  as  the  Federal  Department 
of  Justice.  At  the  foot  of  Metcalfe  Street,  south  of  Parliament 
Hill,  stands  (he  Victoria  Miiaeum,  with  the  department  of  mines, 
with  the  splendid  collccltens  of  the  Ceofegical  and  Nataial 
Mistoiy  Museum  the  departmental  library,  and  the  Nathmal  Art 
Gallery.  The  Dominion  Observatory  stands  outside  the  city, 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Central  Experimenlal  Farm.  Plans  were 
approved  in  1909  by  the  government  for  a  union  railway  station 
east  of  the  canal,  and  inmudiately  south  of  Rideau  Street,  and 
a  large  hotel  (Grand  Trunk  Railway),  the  Chateau  Lanricr,  at 
the  Bouthem  end  of  Major's  Hill  Park.  Other  prominent 
bniMings  are  the  dty  halt,  post  office,  Carnegie  library,  normal 
and  model  schools,  government  printing  bureau,  county  conn 
booae,  the  Basilica  or  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  and  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  (Chtirdi  of  En^and),  the  Roman  Catholic 
univerrity  of  Ottawa  and  the  collegiate  institute. 

The  dty  charities  Include  (our  large  general  hospitals,  two  of 
whldi  arc  under  ProtesUnt  aus(»ces;  one  is  cmitrollnl  by  Roman 
Catholka;  the  fKtrth  Is  devoted  to  eontagioiis  <U9eases.  Ottawa 
is  the  seat  of  the  Chnrdi  of  Engbml  Uritop  of  OlUwa,  and  of 
the  Rtwian  CathoUc  atchUshop  of  Ottawa.  Several  of  the 
philanlhro[HC  and  educational  orders  of  the  latter  church  are 
esublished  here,  in  nunneries,  ctHivents  or  monasteries.  As 
elaewbjn  in  Ontario,  the  cdocational  system  is  divided  in(o 
public  schools  {undenondnalional),  and  separate  schools  (Roman 
Catholic),  the  latter  supported  by  Roman  CathoKc  taxpayer^,  the 
former  by  all  other  members  of  tbe  community.  The  collegiate 
institute  is  common  to  both,  and  is  used  as  a  preparatory  school 
for  tha  anivenitiea. 

Ottawa  has  been  a  p«at  seat  of  the  lumber  trade,  and  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  still  forms  on  important  part  of  tbe 
induatrial  life  of  the  dty,  but  the  magnificent  watcrpowcrs  of 
the  Cbaudito  and  Rideau  FaUs  ai«  now  utilized  for  match- 
wwks,  Oour-mllb,  foundries,  carbide  lactories  and  many  other 
flourishing  industrlo,  as  wdl  as  for  the  development  of  electric 
light  and  power,  for  tbe  tightbig  of  the  dty  and  the  running  of 
the  electric  railways. 

Tbe  people  of  Oiuwa  possess  a  number  of  public  parks,  both 
withiii  and  ontslde  the  dty,  partly  the  result  of  their  own  fore- 
right,  and  partly  due  to  the  labours  of  the  Government  Improve- 
ment CoRimiwion.  Parliament  Hill  itself  constitutes  a  park  of 
no  mean  proportions,  one  of  the  noted  iealures  of  which  is  the 
beautiful  Lover's  Walk,  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  diff  half  way 
between  the  river  and  the  susnnit.   The  grounds  above  contain 
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statues  of  Queen  Victoria,  u  welt  as  of  Sir  John  MacdooaM, 
Alexander  Maclceniie,  Sir  George  Cartier  and  other  Canadian 
polilical  leaders.  On  ihe  eastern  side  o(  the  canal  is  Major's 
Hill  Park,  maintained  by  the  government.  Below  Sandy  Hill, 
on  the  banlcs  of  the  Rid«iu,  lies  Strathcona  Park,  an  admirable 
piece  of  landscape  ^rdening  constructed  out  of  what  was  once 
an  unsightly  swamp.  Crossing  ibe  bridges  above  the  Rideau 
Falls,  and  passing  the  lieavily  wooded  grounds  of  Rideau  Hall, 
the  oflicia)  residence  of  the  goverttor-generol,  we  come  to  Rock- 
Mc  Park,  beyond  which  Iks  thegovernmcnt  title  ranges.  Rock- 
liSc  Park  a  the  castemntost  point  of  an  ambitious  scheme  of 
landscape  gardening  planned  1^  the  Improvement  Commission. 
From  here  a  driveway  extends  to  Rideau  Hall;  ihcnce  it  crosses 
the  Rideau  river  to  a  noble  thoroughfare  cut  through  the  heart 
of  Lower  Town,  and  known  as  King  Edward  Avenue.  Crossing 
the  canal  by  the  Laurier  bridge,  the  driveway  turns  south  and 
follows  the  west  bank  of  the  canal  for  4  m.  to  the  Central  £x- 
pcrimeolal  Farm,  an  extensive  tract  of  land  upon  whidi  ezperi- 
ments  in  model  farming  arc  carried  out  by  govern  bent  specialists, 
for  the  benefit  of  Canadian  farmers.  From  the  EqKiimental 
Farm  the  driveway  will  be  carried  around  the  western  side  of  the 
city  la  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa,  connecting  by  light  bridges  with  a 
group  of  islands  above  the  Chaudiire  Falls  which  are  to  be  con* 
verted  into  a  park  reserve. 

Ottawa  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  by  tbe  city  at  large;  a 
board  of  control  consisting  of  four  members,  similarly  elfcled 
and  a  board  of  16  aldermen,  3  elected  by  each  of  tiM  8  wards. 
The  city  returns  s  memben  to  the  Dominion  Ifouse  of  Commons 
and  two  to  the  provincial  legislature. 

,  The  population,  of  which  one-third  11  Fiench-speaking,  the 
remainder  English  (with  the  exception  of  a  sinaU  German 
clement),  has  inqraaed  rapidly  since  the  incoipoiation  of  the 
city  in  1854.  It  was  SM'^  •»  rgoi;  67,57*  in  1906;  and  in 
1907,  including  tbe  tubiubs  anil  the  ndgbbouring  tovn  of  HuO, 
over  100,000. 

'  Tbe  earliest  description  of  (he  site  of  OtUwa  is  that  of  Samuel 
de  Chasnplain,  In  his  Veyaga,  In  June  1613,  on  Iiis  way  up  tbe 
river,  he  came  to  a  tributary  on  the  south  side, "  at  the  mouth  of 
which  is  a  faurvellous  fall.  For  it  descends  a  hei^t  of  twenty 
01  twenty-five  fathoms  with  such  impetuosity  that  it  makes  aa 
arch  nearly  four  hundred  paces  brood.  The  savages  take 
pleasure  in  passing  under  it,  not  wetting  themselves,  except  from 
the  spray  that  is  thrown  off."  This  was  tbe  Rideau  Falls,  but 
a  good  deal  of  allowance  must  be  made  for  exaggeration  in 
Chamfdain's  account.  Continuing  up  the  river,  "  wc  passed,"  he 
says,  "  a  foil,  a  league  from  there,  which  is  bail  a  league  broad 
and  has  a  descent  4^  six  or  seven  fathoms.  There  are  many  little 
islands.  The  water  falls  In  one  place  with  such  force  upon  a  rock 
thft  it  has  hollowed  out  in  course  of  time  a  laige  and  deep  basin, 
in  which  the  water  has  a  circular  motion  and  forms  large  eddies 
in  the  middle,  so  that  the Mvages  callit  Asiiam,  which  signifies 
boiler.  This  cataract  produce*  such  a  noise  in  this  basin  that 
it  is  heard  for  more  than  two  leagues.'*  The  present  name, 
Chaudiere,  is  the  French  equivalent  of  tbe  old  Indian  name. 
For  two  hundred  years  and  more  after  Champlain's  first  visit 
tbeChaudidre  portage  was  the  main  thornughf are  from  Montreal 
to  the  great  western  fur  country;  but  it  was  not  until  1800  that 
any  pomanent  settlement  was  made  in  the  vicinity.  In  that 
year  Philemon  Wright,  of  Wobum,  Massachusetts,  built  a  home 
for  himself  at  the  foot  oF  the  portage,  on  the  Quebec  side  of  the 
river,  where  the  city  of  Hull  now  stands;  but  for  some  time  the 
precipitous  cliffs  on  the  south  side  seem  to  have  dkcouragcd 
settlement  there.  Finally  about  iSio  one  Nicholas  Sparks 
moved  over  the  river  and  cleared  a  farm  in  what  is  now  the  heart 
of  Ottavra.  Seven  years  later  Colonel  John  By,  R.E.,  was  sent 
out  to  buHd  a  canal  from  &  point  below  the  Clutudifat  Falls  to 
Kingsbw  on  Lake  (tetaiio.  Tbe  caital,  oomploled  at  a  cost  of 
11,500,000.  has  never  been  of  any  ^eat  commercial  importance; 
it  has  never  been  called  upon  to  fulfil  its  primary  object,  as  a 
military  work  to  enable  gun-boats  and  military  sum>lics  to  reach 
tht  lakn  fiom  Montreal  without  being  oposul  to  attadt  along 
tbeStLawieocefionticc.  The  tHiildiiii  of  tlie  canal  created  a  bii^ 


sixed  settleoient  at  its  Ottawa  end,  which  came  to  be  knom 
as  Bytown.  As  the  lumber  trade  developed  Bytown  nfMlly 
Increased  in  wealth  and  importance.  In  1654  it  was  incoiporalHl 
as  a  city,  the  name  being  changed  to  Ottawa;  and  four  >-exts 
later  Queen  Victoria  selected  OtUwa  as  the  capital  of  Canada. 
Ottawa  was  admirably  situated  for  «  cspiu!  from  a  political  ami 
military  point  of  view;  but  them  is  reason  to  believe  that  ihe 
deciding  factor  was  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  four  ether  rival 
daimanls,  Montreal,  ^icbec,  Toronto  and  Kingston,  say  tbree 
of  which  would  have  fiercely  resented  the  selection  of  tbe  fourth. 
The  first  seaslon  of  parliameu  in  tbe  new  capital  was  opened 
in  1865. 

BiBLtOGRArnT.— J.  O.  Edgar,  CanaJa  and  itt  CapOat  {Toroau, 
l8g8):  A.  S.  Bradley,  Canada  iu  lie  Ttaenlittk  Cemimry  (Loado^ 

(903).  pp.  130-140;  F.  Gertrude  KcDny,  "Some  account  of  By- 
town,"  TraHiaclitmi,  vol.  i..  WoMtn'i  Canadian  HUlorical  Socidj 
BfOUawai  Mn  H.  J.  Frie).  "Tbe  Rideau  Canal  and  tbe  Founder  of 
Bytown,  ibid.-,  M.  Jamieson,  "  Af[iimpse  of  our  city  fifty  yean 
ago,"  tUd ;  I.  M.  OxJey, "  The  Capital  of  Canada,"  Nob  atifamd 
Matflttne,  N.S.,  23,  3'5-323;  Godfrey  T.  Vigne,  Six  Uonlks  » 
America  (London,  1831).  pp.  1QI-19S:  Andrew  Wilson,  History  ^ 
Old  Bytcwn  (Ottawa,  1876);  Chas.  Pope,  Incidents  cmtnected  viSk 
atava  (Ottawa.  1868);  Wm.  P.  Lett,  StteiUeiions  ef  Jjiuwn 
(Ottawa,  1874):  Wm.  S.  Hunter,  Ouawa  Sctntry  (Ottawa,  1855); 
Joseph  Tas8e.  VaUie  de  I'Ouiaouais  (Montreal,  1873).    (L.  J.  B.) 

OTTAWA,  a  city  and  tbe  county-seat  of  La  Salle  county, 
lUinoiSi  U.S.A.,  on  the  Illinois  river,  at  the  mouth  of  ibe  Fox, 
about  84  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1900)  10,588,  of  whom 
1804  were  foreign-bom;  (igio  census)  9535.  It  is  served 
by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  railways,  by  interurban  electric  railways,  and 
by  tbe  Illinois  &  Michigan  CanaL  There  is  a  monument  at 
Ottawa  to  the  1400  soldiers  from  La  Salle  county  who  died  in  tbe 
Civil  War,  and  among  the  puUic  building  are  the  County  Court 
House,  the  Court  House  for  the  second  district  of  tbe  Illinois 
Appellate  Court,  and  Reddick's  Library,  founded  by  WiUiam 
Reddick.  Ottawa  is  tbe  seat  of  the  Pleasant  View  Luther 
College  (co-educational),  founded  in  1896  by  the  Norwegian 
Lutboana  of  Northern  Illinois.  There  is  a  medicinal  sfiring. 
the  water  of  which  is  called  "  Sanicula "  water.  Tbe  water 
si4)ply  of  the  city  is  derived  from  eight  deep  wells.  There  are 
about  150  privately  owned  artesian  wells.  In  the  victnity  are 
large  deposits  of  coal,  of  ^ass-sand,  and  of  clay  suitable  for 
brick  arid  tile.  The  dty's  manufactures  include  glass,  brick, 
tile,  carriages  and  wagons,  agriadtural  implements,  pianos  and 
organsand  dgars.  The  value  of  the  factory  products  incicased 
from  81,737,884  in  1900  to  $2,078,139  in  1905,  or  19-6%. 

The  mouth  of  the  Fox  was  early  visited  by  French  explorers, 
and  Father  Hennepin  u  said  to  have  disco^-cred  here  in  i6Sb 
the  first  deposit  of  coal  found  in  America.  On  Starved  Rock, 
a  bold  hillock  about  115  ft.  high,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Illinois,  about  midway  between  Ottawa  and  I.a  Salle,  the  French 
explorer  La  Salle,  assisted  by  his  Gcutcnaiit  Henri  de  Tonty 
and  a  few  Canadian  voyagenrs  and  Illinois  Indians,  estabtidicd 
(in  December  1681)  Fort  St  Louis,  about  which  be  gathered 
nearly  30,000  Indians,  who  were  seeking  protection  from  the 
Iroquois.  The  plaleau^ke  summit,  which  originally  could 
be  reached  only  from  the  aouih  by  a  steep  and  narrow  path, 
was  rendered  almost  impregnable  to  Indian  attack  by  a  lAcer 
cliS  on  the  river  side  of  the  hill,  a  deep  ravine  along  its  eastern 
base  and  steep  declivities  on  the  other  sides.  On  tbe  summit 
La  Salle  built  store-houses  and  log  huts,  whtcfa  he  surrounded 
by  intrencbmenta  and  a  kig  palisade.  The  post  was  used  by 
fur  ttadera  as  late  as  1718.  Tbe  hill  has  borne  its  present  name 
since  about  1770,  when  it  became  the  last  refuge  of  a  small 
band  of  Illinois  flying  before  a  large  force  of  Potlawattomics, 
who  believed  that  an  Illinois  had  assassinated  Pontiac,  in  whose 
conspiracy  the  Pottawattomics  had  taken  part.  Ifnable  to 
dislodge  the  Ulinois,  the  Potiawattomies  cut  off  their  escapa 
and  let  them  die  of  starvation.  Ottawa  was  laid  out  in  tSjo, 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1S38  and  chartcjwl  as  a  ctty  in  1K53. 
Chi  the  aist  of  August  1858  the  first  of  the  series  of  p^iotl 
debates  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Donglat, 
in  their  contest  for  the  United  Statts  Benatoiship,  was  held  at 
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Ottawa.  The  BMni-oentmniri  of  this  debate  was  celebrated  in 
>9o8,  wbcn  the  lllini  Chapter,  Daugtilers  ol  the  American 
Rerolntkn,  cawed  a  niitably  Inacribed  boulder  weiring  13 
torn  to  berm  tip  in  Washington  Park  as  a  nwmoriaL 

OTTAWA,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Fianklln  county, 
eastern  Kansas,  U.S.A.,  utuated  on  the  Osage  (Mar^  des 
Cygnes)  river,  about  38  m,  (by  raU)  S.W.  of  Kaaaaa  City.  Pop. 
(19C0)  6934,  of  wlioRi  333  were  foreign  bom;  (1905)  77*7;  (loio) 
7670.  Et  is  served  by  the  Atchison,  Topdcft  ft  Santa  Fl  (nnlch 
has  large  rtpair  shop*  here)  and  the  Missouri  Padfic  raihrays. 
There  is  a  Carnegie  library,  and  Forest  Parle,  wftbin  the  dty 
Umits,  IB  a  popular  nwetbig  jdace  of  conventions  and  tummer 
gatherings,  induding  the  annaal  Ottawa  Chautauqua  AnemUy. 
Ottawa  University  (Baptfet)  was  cstabliriMd  here  in  1865,  as 
the  outgrowth  of  Roger  Williams  Unlverrity,  wlBdi  had  been 
chartered  in  1860  for  the  education  of  Indians  on  the  Ottawa 
Reservation,  and  had  received  a  grant  of  20,000  acres  from 
the  Federal  gavemment  In  1863.  The  univertity  comprises 
an  academy,  a  college,  a  school  of  fine  arts  and  a  comwetdal 
college,  and  in  1909  had  ao6  students.  Ottawa  has  an  important 
trade  in  grain  and  live-stock;  soft  coal  and  natural  gas  are 
found  in  the  vicintty;  the  manufactures  bicltide  flour,  wind- 
mills, wiie-fences,  furniture,  bricks,  brooms  and  foundry  products. 
Ottawa  was  settled  in  1854,  and  was  first  chartered  u  a  dty 
in  1866. 

OTTER  (O.  Eng.  oU,  olor,  a  common  Teutonic  word,  cf. 
Dutch  and  Ger.  Oiler,  Dan.  odder,  Swed.  tilUr;  it  fs  to  be  referred 
totherootaeeninGr.  (tup,  water),  anameproperly  given  to  the 
wdl-kitown  European  camivoious  aquatic  mammal  (LtUm 
fwlgarit,  OT  £.  lulra),  but  also  applicable  to  dl  the  members  of 
the  hitrine  section'  of  the  family  Uiatdidae  (see  CAtMtvo«A>. 
The  otter  has  an  elongated,  low  body,  short  limbs,  short  broad 
feet,  with  five  toes  on  each,  connected  together  by  webs,  and 
an  with  short,  modemtaty  strong,  compreued,  curved,  pointed 
daws.  Head  rather  smaU,  broad  and  fiat;  muzzle  very  broad; 
sriiisken  thick  and  strong;  eyes  smaS  and  black;  ears  short 
and  rounded.  Tail  a  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  body 
and  bead  togetlter,  broad  and  strong  at  the  base,  and  gradually 
t^tering  to  the  end,  sconewhat  flattened  horizontally.  The 
far  b  of  fine  quality,  consisting  of  a  short  soft  whitish  grey 
under-fur,  brown  at  the  lips,  interBperwd  with  longer,  ■  si iftcr 
and  thicker  hairs,  shining,  greyish  at  the  base,  bright  rich  brown 
at  the  points,  especially  on  the  upper-parts  and  outer  surface 
of  the  legs;  the  throat,  cheeks,  undcr-psits  and  inner  surface  of 
the  legs  brownish  grey  ihroughout.  Individual  otters  vary  in  size. 
The  total  length  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  taflaverages  about 
3I  ft.,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  i  ft.  3  or  4  in.  The  weight  of  a 
full-^ced  male  is  from  18  to  24  lb,  that  of  a  female  about  4  lb  less. 

As  the  otter  lives  almost  exclusively  on  fish,  It  is  rardy  met 
with  far  from  water,  and  usually  frequents  the  shores  of  brooks, 
rivers,  lakes  and,  in  some  localities,  the  sea  ilsclf.  It  ^  a  most 
expert  swimmer  and  diver,  easily  ovcrlaking  and  seizing  fish 
in  the  water;  but  w^cn  it  has  captured  its  prey  it  brings  it  to 
iban  to  devour.  When  lying  upon  the  bank,  it  holds  die  fish 
bctwetn  Its  fore-paws,  commences  at  the  head  and  then  euls 
gradually  towards  the  tail,  which  it  is  said  to  leave.  The  female 
produces  diree  to  five  young  ones  in  March  or  April,  and  brings 
them  op  in  a  nest  formed  of  grass  or  other  herbage,  usually 
l^ccd  in  a  hollow  place  in  the  bank  of  a  river,  or  under  the 
shelter  of  the  roots  of  some  overhanging  tree.  The  otter  is 
found  in  localities  suitable  to  its  haiills  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  though  less  abun<Iantly  than  furmcrly.  for,  being 
destructive  to  fish.  It  is  rarely  allowed  to  live  in  peace  when 
its  haunts  are  dbcovered.  Otter-huiiling  with  packs  of  hounds 
of  a  special  breed,  and  trained  for  the  purpose,  is  a  pastime  in 
many  parta  of  the  country.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to 
kin  the  otter  with  long  spears,  which  the  huntsmen  carried; 
DOW  the  quany  is  picked  up  and  "  tailed,"  or  run  into  by  the 

The  otter  raoges  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and 
Asia;  ^and  a  deiely  allied  t>iit..hrgg  ipedes,  L.  tanaitMm,  is 
pclcMlvuly  distiibuicd  throughout  /Nonh  Aserica,  where  It  la 
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pinsued  for  ita  fur.  An  Indkn  spedes,  L.  naif.  1*  trained  by  tlw 
native*  of  some  parts  of  Bengal  to  assiM  in  fishing,  by  driving  the 
fish  into  the  nets.  In  China  otten  arc  taught  to  catch  &«h,  beimt 
let  Into  the  water  for  the  purpose  attached  to  a  long  epnL 

Otters  are  \riddy  distributed,  and,  as  thcyareMMSl  aUtt  m  Sitt 
and  coloration,  tticir  ipeciSc  ditlinctioiu  are  by  m  ncana  wdt 
itcrmol.  Bi'bides  those  oicntioned  above,  the  following  have  been 
■  li  iiiiitil,  L.  uilifornica,  Nonh  America;  A. /Wi>m,  Centnd  America, 
I'ln,  riiili:  L.  brasiliensis,  Braril;  L.  mamtUoUis,  South 
Alrica;  L.  -.cliilehy!.  Jiipan;  i.  ctntmnr,  China  and  FornHMa,  and 
other  species.  S>iiic,  with  the  fiec  wily  altghtly  webbed,  anil 
the  cbw^  exceed; ugly  small  or  ^together  WuUK^i  on  some  of  that 
11H--9.  and  also  wkli  some di (Terence  m  dental  chancters,  have  beql 
^''lur.1tcd  as  a  distinct  genus,  Aonys-  Tbesem  L.  iitimtftit  Irani 
S'jiitli  Africa  and  L.  tinerea  from  Iwtla,  JiMi  Witt SUiUtra/ 

More  distinct  stiU  Is  the  ae^^^  (Tiinnt -rf  WlUihi J  llllfllj 
The  entire  teigth  Of  t^  ififariMi>Mta«Mnl^pl|0im 
4  ft.,  so  that  the  body  b  cmMmUy  largcv  aAtf%M?Wiim 
than  that  of  the  English  otter.  The  skin  is  peculiarly  h>ose, 
and  stretches  when  removed  from  the  animal.  The  fur  b 
remarkable  for  the  preponderance  of  the  beautilofly  soft  woolly 
under-fur,  the  hmger  stiSer  hairs  being  acsnty.  llie  general 
colour  b  deep  liver-brown,  severed  or  frosted  with  the  hraiy 
tips  of  the  longer  stiff  hairs.  These  are,  however,  removed 
when  the  skin  b  dressed  for  commercial  purposes. 

Sea-otters  arc  only  found  upon  the  rocky  shores  of  certain 
parta  of  the  North  Padfic  Ocean,  especially  the  Aleutian  Islands 
and  Alaaka,  extending  as  &tr  south  on  the  American  cout  as 


The  Sca-Otter  {Lalax,  or  Enhydra.  tidrii).  From  Wolf. 


Oregon;  hut,  owing  to  the  persecution  to  which  they  are 
subjected  for  the  sake  of  thnr  valtuble  skins,  their  numbers 
are  greatly  diminishing.  The  otters  are  captured  by  spearing, 
clubbing,  nets  and  bulleta  lliey  do  not  feed  on  fish,  like 
true  otters,  hut  on  dams,  mnsseb,  sea-urchins  and  crabs;  and 
the  female  brings  forth  but  a  siii|^  young  one  at  a  time,  appar- 
ently at  any  season  of  the  year.  They  an  ezccaaivdy  ahy  and 
wary;  young  cubs  arc  often  captured  by  the  hunters  who  have 
kflled  the  dam,  bat  stt  attempU  to  rear  them  have  hitherto 
failed. 

See  Elliott  Coues,  Itonetrapk  on  ffottk  Amtricait  Far-ttttrint 
AmmK((i877>.  (W.H.F.:  R.  L.*} 

OTTERT  R  MAHT.  t  maricet  town  ht  the  Hoaltm  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Devonshire,  England,  15  m.  E.  by  N.  of 
Eieter,  on  a  branch  of  the  Lradon  8t  South-Westem  railway. 
Pop.  of  urban  dbtrict  (1901)  3495-  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  the  rich  valley  of  the  smaU  river  Otter.  The  parbh  diurch, 
the  finest  in  the  conntj,  b  crudforrn,  and  has  the  unique 
fcattn^  of  transeptal  towers,  imitated  from  Eieter  Cathedral. 
The  northern  has  a  h>w  spire.  The  church,  which  is  Eariy 
English,  with  Decorated  and  PerperuticulaT  additions,  contains 
several  andent  tombs.  The  manor  of  Ottery  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  Rouen  in  the  time  of  Edwffd  the  Confeawr.  The 
church  was  dedicated  In  1 160  by  Waller  Broncscambe.  biahep 
of  Exeter;  atad  c.  13^5  Blahop  John  GnwUbson,  oo  fonndiaf 
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e  secular  college  hen,  peulj  cnUiged  tbe  clnirch;  it  has  been 
tfaouglit  that,  by  copying  tbe  Etrly  Engtiah  style,  hen  icqxHUuble 
for  more  of  Ihe  buUdiog  than  is  apparent.  The  toirn  has  a 
large  agriruliural  trade.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  (1771);  and  W.  M.  Thackeray  stayed  in  the  vicinity 
in  youth,  his  knowledge  of  the  locality  sirring  in  fenJennti. 

OTTIGIIIES.  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Bnbant. 
It  is  an  important  station  on  the  tuin  Une  from  Bnisiek  to 
Namur,  and  fotms  the  ptdnt  of  junctioa  with  several  cross  lines. 
It  has  eOcBsive  nodero  Sower  tnd  vegetable  gardens.  Pop. 
(1904)  2405. 

OTTO,  king  of  Greece  (1815-1867),  was  the  second  son  of 

Louis  I.,  king  of  Bavaria,  and  idt  wife  Teresa  ti  Saxe-Altcnburg. 
He  was  bom  at  Salzburg  on  the  ist  of  June  1S15,  and  was 
educated  at  Munich.  In  183a  he  was  chosen  by  (he  conference 
of  London  to  occupy  the  newly-ereclcd  throne  of  Greece,  and  on 
the  fith  of  Februaiy  1833  he  landed  at  Nauplia,  then  the  capiul 
of  imlq>endeBt  Greece.  Otio,  who  was  sot  yet  dghlecn,  was 
accompanied  by  a  council  of  regency  composed  of  Bavarians 
under  the  presidency  of  Count  Josef  Ludnig  von  Armansperg 
(1787-1S53},  who  BS  minister  of  finance  in  Bavaria  had  succeeded 
in  restoring  the  credit  of  the  state  at  the  cost  of  his  p<^larity. 
The  task  of  governing  a  semi'barbarous  people,  but  recently 
|cniancipated,  divided  into  bitter  factions,  and  filled  with  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  their  national  destiny,  would  in  no  case 
have  been  easy;  it  was  not  facilitated  by  the  bureaucratic 
methods  introduced  by  the  regents.  Though  Armansperg  and 
his  colleagues  did  a  good  deal  to  introduce  system  and  order 
into  the  infant  state,  they  contrived  to  make  themselves  hated 
by  the  Greeks,  and  with  sufficient  reason.  That  the  regency 
refused  to  respond  to  the  demand  for  a  constitution  was  perhaps 
natural,  for  the  cxperienoe  of  constitutional  experiments  in 
emancipated  Greece  had  not  been  encouraging.  The  result, 
however,  was  perpetual  unrest;  the  regency,  too,  was  divided 
into  a  French  and  a  Russian  party,  and  distracted  by  personal 
quarrels,  which  led  in  1634  to  the  recall  by  King  Louis  of 
6.  L.  von  Maurer  and  Karl  von  Abel,  who  had  been  in  bitter 
opporitlon  to  Armansperg.  Soon  afterwards  the  Mainotes  were 
in  open  revolt,  and  the  money  obtained  from  foreign  loans 
had  to  be  spent  in  organizing  a  force  to  preserve  order.  On 
tbe  ist  of  June  1835  Otto  came  of  age,  but,  on  tbe  advice 
of  his  father  and  under  pressure  of  Great  Btitain  and  ai  the 
house  of  Rothschild,  who  all  believed  that  a  capable  finance 
minister  was  the  supreme  need  of  Greece,  he  retained  Armansperg 
as  chancellor  of  state.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  was  more  than 
doubtful;  fn  the  eipenses  of  government,  of  which  the  con- 
veision  of  Athens  into  a  defied  capital  was  not  the  least, 
eaceeded  tbe  resources  of  the  exchequer,  and  tbe  stale  was  only 
•aved  from  bankruptcy  by  the  continual  intervention  of  the 
powers.  Though  King  Louis,  as  the  most  exalted  of  Pbilhellcnes, 
received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  when  be  visited  Greece  in  the 
winter  of  i8js.  hiaiwi's  government  grew  increasingly  unpopular. 
The  Greeks  were  more  heavily  taxed  than  under  Turkish  rule, 
they  had  exchanged  government  by  the  sword,  which  they 
understood,  for  government  by  official  regulations,  which 
they  hated;  they  had  escaped  from  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Minsulman  to  fall  under  that  of  a  devout  Catholic,  lo  them  a 
heretic.  OtIo  was  well  totcntioned,  bnest  and  inspired  with 
a  geauine  allectioa  for  his  adopted  country;  but  it  needed 
more  than  metc  amiable  qualities  to  reconcile  die  Cndu  to  his 
rule. 

In  i8j7  Otto  visited  Germany  and  married  the  beautiful 
and  talented  Princess  Amalie  of  OUcnbui^.  The  union  was 
unfruitful,  and  ihc  new  queen  made  herself  unpopular  by 
interfering  in  Ihe  government.  Meanwhile,  at  the  instance  ol 
the  Swiss  PhilhcUene  Eynard,  Armansperg  had  been  dismissed 
by  the  king  Immediately  on  his  return,  but  a  Gtcek  minisur 
was  not  put  io  his  place,  and  the  granting  of  a  constitution 
was  still  postponed.  The  attempts  of  Otto  to  conciliate  Creek 
sentiment  by  eOorii  lo  enla.  e  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom, 
by  tbe  suggested  acquisition  of  Crete  m  1S41,  failed  of  their 
«bjea  and  only  luoccoded  in  embroiling  him  with  the  pawera. 


His  power  rested  wholly  on  Bavtrftn  bayonets;  and  when, 
in  1845,  the^last  of  the  Gcman  troops  were  withdrawn,  he 
was  forced  tiy  the  outbreak  of  a  revolutionary  movemcM  la 
Athens  to  grant  a  constitution  and  lo  appoint  a  minisUy  of 
native  Greeks. 

With  tbe  grant  of  the  constitution  Otio'l  troubles  iocrcaaed. 
Tbe  Greek  parliament,  like  iu  predeeessois  during  the  War  «l 
Liberation,  was  the  battleground  of  factions  divided,  not  tqr 
national  issues,  but  by  their  adherence  to  one  or  other  of  tbe 
great  powers  who  mads  Greece  tbe  arena  of  their  rivalry  for 
the  control  of  the  Heditemneon.  Otto  thought  to  countctna 
the  effccu  of  political  conuptioa  and  Incoapetcoce  by  ovtrddiag 
Ihe  constitution  to  which  he  had  sworn.  The  attempt  vmdd 
have  been  perilous  even  for  a  strong  man,  a  native  ruler  artd  an 
Orthodox  believer;  and  Otto  was  itone  td  these.  His  presiigE, 
moreover,  suffered  from  tbe  "  Pacifico  inadeat "  in  1850^  wfaea 
Palmeiston  caused  the  Biiliafa  Beet  to  bloclttde  the  Pdraens, 
to  exact  reparation  for  injustice  done  to  a  Levantine  Jew  who 
liappened  also  to  be  a  British  subiecl.  For  the  ill-advised  inict- 
veniion  in  the  Crimean  War,  which  led  to  a  second  occupation 
of  the  Peiracus,  Otto  was  not  responsible;  his  consent  bad  been 
given  under  protest  as  a  conces^n  to  popular  damour.  Hto 
position  in  Greece  was,  however,  becoming  untenable.  In  1861 
a  student  named  Drusios  attempted  to  murder  Ihe  queen, 
and  was  hailed  by  the  pc^nilace  as  a  modem  Harmodioa.  In 
October  186a  the  troops  in  Acamania  under  General  Theodeic 
SrivBS  declared  for  the  king's  depositioii;  those  in  Atbess 
fallowed  suit;  a  proWsional  government  was  set  up  and  sum- 
moned s  national  convention.  The  king  and  queen,  who  were  at 
tea,  took  refuge  on  a  British  war-ship,  and  returned  to  Bavaria, 
where  they  were  lodged  by  King  Louis  in  the  palace  of  the  former 
bishops  of  Bamberg.  Here;  on  the  >6lh  of  Ju|y  1S67,  Otto 
died.  He  had  become  strangely  persuaded  that  he  hidd  the 
throne  of  Greece  by  divine  right;  and,  though  he  made  noeffott 
to  regain  it,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  ^^idity  of  the  elccliM 
of  Prince  George  ol  Denmark, 

See  E.  A.  Thouvend.  La  Cried  du  roi  Olftm  (Parts,  1890);  C.  L, 
von  Maurer.  Dci  tritehiuhe  Volk,  Ac  (1836) ;  C.  W.  P.  Mcndduohn- 
Bartholdy,  "  Die  Verwaltung  Kfinig  Otioa  von  Criechenbnd  und 
sein  Stun"  (in  Prnti.  falubiUktr,  iv.  363);  K.  T.  v.  HrtgH. 
Ltidmt  I..  K6»ii  9on  Baiem,  pp.  14a  ct  tea.  (Leipaig,  1871) ;  H.  H. 
Parish,  ThelHpiimiUUIiutotyaikeUoimA-t^tSmuJrcmlkt  Ymt 
it^o  (London.  183S),  the  author  of  which  was  attacbed  to  the 
BndA  Lcgatien  at  Athens. 

OTTO  I.  (913-973),  suraamed  the  Great,  Roman  emperor, 
eldest  son  of  King  Henry  I.  the  Fowler  by  his  second  wife  Matilda, 
said  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Saxon  hero  Widukind,  was  bom  on 
the  33rd  of  November  911.  Little  isknown  of  hb  eariy  yean,  but 
he  probably  shared  in  some  of  his  faiher's  campaigns.  In  gig 
he  married  Edith,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder,  king  of  the 
English,  and  sister  of  the  reigning  sovereign  iClhclstan.  It  is 
said  that  Matilda  wished  her  second  son  Henry  to  succeed  hb 
father,  as  this  prince,  tuilike  his  elder  brother,  was  bom  tbe 
son  of  a  king.  However  this  may  be,  Henry  named  Otto  his 
successor,  and  after  hb  death  in  July  936  Otto  was  chosen 
German  king  and  crowned  by  HOdebcrl,  archbishop  of  Mains. 
This  ceremony,  according  to  the  historian  Widukind,  was 
followed  by  a  banquet  at  which  the  new  king  was  waited 
upon  by  the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  Bavaria,  Franconia  and  Swabia. 
Otto  soon  showed  his  intention  of  breaking  with  the  policy  of  his 
father,  who  had  been  content  with  a  nominal  superiority  over  the 
duchies,  in  Q]}  be  punished  Eberhard,  duke  of  Fnnctmia,  for 
an  alleged  infringement  of  the  royal  authority;  and  la  gjS 
deposed  Eberhard,  who  bad  recently  become  duke  of  Bavaria. 
During  these  years  the  Bohemians  and  other  Slavonic  tribes 
ravaged  the  eastern  frontier  of  Germany,  but  although  one  expe- 
dition against  them  was  led  by  the  king  in  person,  the  defence 
of  this  district  was  left  principally  lo  agents.  Trouble  soon 
arose  in  Saxony,  probably  owing  to  Otto's  refusal  to  give 
Certain  lands  to  hb  half-brother,  Thankmar,  who,  although 
the  king's  senior,  had  been  passed  over  in  the  succession 
as  illegitimate.  Thankmar,  aided  by  an  influential  Saxon 
Bohle  named  With  ma  nn,  and  by  £berhanl  U  Vxmaid*,  nised 
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the  fortKH  of  Em  burg  ud  took  Ono*«  brother  Henry  prlMMier; 
iMit  flooa  aftenraids  be  wu  dclcftted  by  the  king  ond  killed 
whilst  takiog  sincluary.  The  other  conspir&lors  were  pardoned, 
but inojQafresh revolt brokeoutundet (be luderkhipol  llcory. 
and  CtKlben,  duke  of  Lorraine.  Otto  gained  a  vkiory  near 
Xanlm,  which  was  followed  by  the  surrender  ol  the  fortrcsm 
held  hy  hia  brother's  adherenta  io  Saxony,  but  the  rebeU,  joined 
hj>  fiberhard  of  Funconia  and  Aiabbiahop  Frederick  of  ftlokiz 
oontinued  the  struggle,  and  Citelbcn  of  Lorraine  tiBDcferred  fais 
aHegiancatoLouislV.ikingof  France.  Otto's  precarious  poaition 
was  saved  by  a  victory  near  Andcmacb  when  Ebcrhard  was 
kOted,  and  Cnelbert  drowned  in  the  subsequent  flight.  Henry 
took  refuge  with  Louis  of  France,  but  was  aoon  real  wed  to  favour 
md  entrusted  with  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  where,  however,  he  was 
unable  to  restore  order.  Oito  therefore  cnmcd  the  Rhine  and 
deprived  his  bn>ther  of  authority.  Henry  then  became  iawdvcd 
Is  a  plot  to  murder  the  king,  which  was  discovered  in  lime,  and 
the  good  oScca  of  his  mother  secured  for  him  a  pardon  at 
Christmas  94t.  Ttte  deaths  of  Cisdbert  of  Lorraine  and  of 
Eberbard  of  Francooia,  quickly  followed  by  those  of  two  other 
dokes,  enabled  Otto  to  unite  the  stemnluchies  more  closely  with 
the  royal  house.  In  944  Lorraine  was  given  to  Conrad,  simtaracd 
the  Red,  who  in  947  married  Ihe  king's  daui^ter  Ljuigaid; 
Franconia  was  retained  by  Otto  in  his  own  hands;  Henry 
married  a  daughter  of  Amulf.dukeof  Bavaria,  and  received  that 
duchy  in  947;  and  SwaUa  came  in  940  to  the  king's  son  Ludolf, 
who  bad  manird  Ida,  a  daughter  of  the  late  duke,  Hermann. 
During  these  years  the  tribes  living  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder  were  made  tributary,  bishoprics  were  founded  in  this 
district,  and  in  950  the  king  himself  marched  against  the 
Bohemians  and  reduced  them  to  dependence.  Strife  between 
Otto  and  Louis  IV.  of  FraiKe  had  arisen  when  the  French  king 
sou^t  to  obtain  authority  over  Lorraine  and  sided  the  German 
rebels  In  939;  but  after  the  German  king  had  undertaken  an 
eq>edition  into  France,  peace  was  made  In  941.  Afterwards, 
when  Louis  became  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  bis  powerful 
vassal  Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of  Prance,  Otio  attacked  the  duke, 
who,  like  the  king,  was  his  brothcr-In-law,  captured  Reims,  and 
negotiated  a  peace  between  the  two  princes;  and  In  subsequent 
stragglea  between  them  bis  authority  was  several  times  Invoked. 

In94sBerengarI.,  margraveodvrea.laftthecourlof  Ottoand 
returned  to  Italy,  where  he  soon  obtained  a  mastery  over  the 
country.  Afterthe  death  in  9500!  Lothalr,  klngof  Italy,  Bcrengar 
sought  the  band  of  his  widow  Adelaide  for  his  son  Adalbert;  and 
Benry  of  Bavaria  and  Ludolf  of  Swabia  had  already  been  meddling 
indqieDdcntly  of  each  other  In  the  affairs  of  northern  Italy.  In 
re^xmse  to  an  appeal  from  Adelaide,  Otto  crossed  the  Alps  In  q ;  i . 
He  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  Lombards,  and  having  been 
awidower  since  946,  married  Adelaide  and  negotiated  with  pope 
Agapetns  II.  about  his  reception  In  Rome.  The  influence  of 
Alberic,  prince  and  senator  of  the  Romans,  prevented  the  pope 
■ttuniing  a  favourable  answer  to  the  king's  request.  But  when 
Otto  returned  to  Germany  in  951  he  was  followed  by  Berengar, 
who  did  homage  for  Italy  at  Augsburg.  The  chief  advisers  of 
Otto  at  this  lime  were  his  wife  and  his  brother  Henry.  Henry's 
influence  seems  to  have  been  resented  by  Ludolf,  who  in  946 
bad  been  formally  designated  as  his  father's  mccessor.  When 
Addalde  bore  a  son,  and  a  report  gained  currency  that  Otto 
intended  to  make  this  child  his  heir,  Ludolf  rose  in  revolt  and 
was  jfnned  by  Conrad  of  Lorraine  and  Frederick  of  Mainz.  Otto 
fdl  into  the  power  of  the  rebels  at  Mainz  and  was  compelled  to 
agree  to  demands  made  by  them,  which,  however,  he  promptly 
revoked  on  his  return  to  Saxony.  Ludolf  and  Conrad  were 
declared  deposed,  and  in  953  war  broke  out  in  Lorraine  and 
SwabiB,'&nd  aftenrards  In  Sazony  and  Bavaria.  Otto  failed  to 
takeHaloaand  Augsburg;  but  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Conrad 
end  LodoU  to  gain  support  from  the  Magyars,  who  had  seized 
the  opportumty  to  Invade  Bavaria,  alienated  many  of  their 
snpporters.  Otto's  brother  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  was 
Rcceuful  in  restoring  the  royal  authority  in  Lorraine,  so  that 
wben  Connd  and  Frederick  soon  afterwards  submitted  to  Otto, 
thf  itfyggie  ma  confliKd  to  BaTtris.  Ludolf  wm  not  long  in 


f<rilow{nff  tbe  enmpte  of  Contvd;  and  whh  the  capture  <K 
Regensburg  in  955  the  rising  ended.  Conrad  and  Ludolf  retained 
their  estates,  but  their  duchies  were  not  restored  to  them.  Meai^ 
while  the  Uagyaishad  renewed  their  nvageaand  wcreatiackiag 
Augsbarg.  Otto  mardied  against  them,  and  la  a  battle  fought 
on  the  Lechfeld  on  the  loth  of  August  955  the  king's  troops 
gained  a  brilUant  victory  which  completely  freed  Germany 
from  these  invaders;  while  in  the  same  year  Otto  also  drfeated 
the  Slavs  who-had  been  ravaging  the  Saxon  frontier. 

About  this  time  the  king  seems  to  have  perceived  the  necessity 
of  living  and  ruling  in  closer  union  with  the  church,  a  change 
of  policy,  due  perhaps  to  the  bducncc  o(  his  beotbei  Brunot  or 
forced  upon  him  when  his  plans  for  uniting  theduclries  with  the 
royal  house  brought  relidlion  In  their  train.  Landsandprivileps 
Were  granted  to  prelates,  additional  bishoprics  were  founded, 
and  some  years  later  Magdeburg  was  made  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop.  In  g6o  Otto  was  invited  to  come  to  Italy  by  Pope  Joha 
XII.,  who  was  hard  pressed  by  Bcrengar,  and  he  began  to  make 
preparations  for  the  journey.  As  Ludolf  had  died  in  957  and 
Otto,  his  only  son  by  Adelaide,  bad  been  chosen  king  at  Worms, 
ihc  government  was  entrusted  to  Bruno  of  Cologne,  and  Arch- 
bishop William  of  Mainz,  a  natural  son  of  the  king.  Reaching 
Pa  via  at  Christmas  961,  the  king  promised  to  defend  and  respect 
the  church.  He  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  wascrowned 
emperor  on  the  md  of  February  961.  After  Ihe  ceremony  he 
confirmed  the  rights  and  privileges  which  had  been  conferred  on 
the  papacy,  while  the  Romans  promised  obedience,  and  Pope 
John  took  an  oath  of  Gdclily  to  the  emperor.  But  as  he  did  not 
long  observe  his  oath  he  was  deposed  at  a  synod  held  in  St  Peter's, 
after  Otto  had  OMnpeUed  the  Romans  to  swear  they  would  elect 
no  pope  without  the  imperial  consent;  and  a  mmiihm  of  the 
emperor,  who  took  the  name  of  Leo  VIII.,  was  chosen  in  hisalcad. 
A  pestilence  drove  Otto  to  Germany  In  965,  and  finding  the 
Romans  again  in  arms  on  his  return  in  966,  he  allowed  his  soldien 
to  sack  the  city,  and  severely  punished  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion. 
His  next  move  was  against  the  Greeks  and  Saracens  of  southent 
Italy,  but  seeking  to  attain  his  objects  by  negotiation,  sent 
Liudprand,bishopof  Cremoiui ,  to  the  eastern  c mperor  N icephorun 
II.  to  arrange  for  a  marriage  treaty  between  the  two  empires. 
Nicephorus  refused  to  admit  the  validity  of  Otto's  title,  and  the 
bishop  was  roughly  repulsed;  but  the  succeeding  empetof. 
John  Zimisces,  was  more  reaaosable,  and  Theophado,  daugbltf 
of  the  emperor  Romanus  II.,  was  married  to  the  youDgcf  Olto 
ID  973.  The  sane  year  witnessed  the  restoration  ol  peace  in 
Italy  and  the  return  of  the  emperoc  to  Germany,  where  he 
received  the  homage  of  the  ndeii  of  Poland,  fiohcmia  aod 
Dennwrk;  but  he  died  suddenly  at  Memtebcn  on  the  fth  of  Ha|r 
973,  and  was  buried  at  Maaddniig. 

Ottowasamanof  untiring persevcranceaodrcIentlcM energy, 
with  a  high  idea  of  bis  position.  His  policy  was  to  eruafa  all 
tendencies  to  independence  in  Germany,  and  this  led  him  to 
grant  the  stem-duchies  to  his  relatives,  tad  afterwards  to  ^ly 
himself  with  the  church.  Indeed  the  aaccasity  for  obtaining 
complete  control  ever  the  church  was  one  reason  which  induced 
him  to  obtain  the  imperial  crown.  By  tbisstep  the  pope  became 
his  vassal,  and  a  divided  allegiance  was  lendmd  impossible  for 
the  German  clergy.  The  Roman  empire  of  the  Gennan  natioo 
was  indeed  less  universal  and  less  theocratic  under  Otto,  its 
restorer,  than  under  Charicmagne,  but  what  it  lacked  in  splendour 
it  gain«l  in  stability.  His  object  was  not  to  make  the  stale 
religious  but  the  church  poIiticiU,  and  the  dergy  roust  fiisl  be 
officials  of  the  king,  and  secondly  memlieis  of  an  ccdesiasUcal 
order.  He  shared  the  piety  and  superstition  of  the  age^  and  did 
rouchfortbeq>readof  Christianity.  Although  himself  astrasget 
to  letters  he  welcomed  scholars  to  his  court  and  eageriy  seconded 
the  efforts  of  his  brother  Bruno  to  encourage  leamingjand  while 
he  ndthcc  feared  nor  shirked  battle,  he  waa  always  ready  to 
secure  hia  enda  by  peaceable  means.  Otto  was  of  tall  and  com- 
manding presence,  and  althou^  subject  I0  violent  burst*  of 
passion,  was  h'beral  to  his  friends  and  just  to  Us  enemies. 

BraLiocKAPHT.— See  WiduUnrf,  Rrt  gfsla*  Saxoniau;  Liudprand 
of  Cremona.  HiOana  OamU;  Flodooid  of  Rhdnu,  Xiwato; 
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Hrotsuit  of  Candershcim,  Carmtn  de  testis  Oddonii—aW  in  the 
UoniOMKla  Gemaniae  hislorica.  Scriptores.  Bnnde  iii.  and  iv.  (Iljn- 
over  and  Berlin,  1826  ia\.)- Die  Uikunden  dti  Kaisers  Olios  I.,  clued 
by  Th.  von  Sidtc!  in  Ihe  Alonumenla  Cermaniae  hislorica.  Dil'InmiOa 
(Hanover,  1879);  W.  von  Giescbrecht,  Ceschichte  dcr  Jz-iitfilien 
Kaiteneit  (Leipzig,  1881);  R.  K6pke  and  E.  Dummler,  J^ihr'nuher 
lies  deulscktn  Reichs  unlet  Otto  I.  (Leipzig,  1B76);  Th.  van  Sickd, 
Dm  Piiailcgium  OUn  I.  jur  die  tOmiuhe  Kinht  (Innsbrmk,  iS^j); 
H.  von  Sylnjl,  Hte  ilculsclie  Nation  und  das  Kaisrrrcich  {l)u;<-cldrirt, 
lS63);0.  von  WydcnbruRtc,  Die  deutsche  Nation  unJ  das  Kniicrrilh 
(Munich.  1861);  J.  Ficker,  Biu  dculsclir  Kaiierrcich  in  sc:iie» 
wffAwrJBM  KHd  mUionaUn  Baiehatisen  (Innsbrui.k,  m6 
Det^ha K6>iiilhum  und Kaistrtkum  (InnbbruLk,  1S62) ;  G.  Mauri!!)- 
bnxbtt,  "  Die  Kaiscrpolitik  Otto  I."  in  the  Hisiorische  Zeilsthrifl 
(Munich,'  I8S9):  C.  Waiu.  Dtulxke  Verfasiungsgeschickte  (Kiel, 
1844);  J.  Ficlccr,  Faritkuncen  tar  Rticds-  and  RechlsgfschiiMU 
ItaUcns  (Inntbruck.  1868-1874);  F,  Fischer.  Ober  Ottos  1.  Zug  la 
die  Lombardei  vom  Jakre  057  (Eiicnbcrc,  1891):  and  K.  Kiitlcr,  IH4 
Vnfamscklacht  auf  dem  Leihfelde  (Augsburg,  1884). 

OTTO  II.  (955-983),  Roman  cmpi'ior,  was  the  sen  of  the 
emperor  Otto  the  Cnxt,  by  his  second  wife  Adelaide.  He 
tecdved  «  good  education  under  the  care  ol  his  unde,  Bcuno, 
nchbishop  of  Cologne,  uid  hit  lltegilJiiiateh)df-bntber,Wiiltani, 
archbisbc^  of  Mainz.  He  wu  cbraen  Gennsn  king  at  Wonns  in 
961,  crowned  at  Aix-la-ChapcIIe  on  the  a6thof  May  961,  and  on 
the  JSth  of  December  967  was  crowned  joint  emperor  at  Rome 
by  Pope  John  XIII.  On  tlie  14th  of  April  971  he  married 
Tbeophano,  dau^ter  of  the  eaitcm  emperor  Roraanus  U.,  and 
after  ibaring  in  various  campaigns  in  Italy,  returned  to  Germany 
and  became  tote  emperor  on  the  death  of  liis  father  in  May  973. 
After  suppressing  a  rising  in  Lorraine,  difficulties  arose  in 
southern  Germany,  probably  owing  to  Otto's -refusal  10  grant 
the  duchy  of  Swabia  to  Henry  II.,  the  Quandsome,  duke  of 
Bavaria.  The  fiiat  con^iitacy  was  osily  luppresscd,  and  in  974 
an  attempt  on  the  port  of  Harold  lU.,  king  of  the  Danes,  to 
throw  off  the  German  yoke  was  also  successfully  resisted;  but 
an  expedition  against  the  Bohemians  led  by  the  king  in  person 
in  975  was  a  partial  failure  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  further 
trouble  In  Bavaria.  In  976  Otto  deposed  Duke  Henry,  restored 
order  for  the  second  time  in  Lorraine,  and  made  another  expedi- 
tion into  Bohemia  in  977,  when  King  Boleslaus  II.  promised  to 
return  to  his  earlier  allegiance.  Having  crushed  an  attempt 
made  by  Henry  to  regain  Bavaria,  Otto  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  Lothair,  king  of  France,  who  held  Aix  in  his  possession  for 
a  few  days;  but  when  the  emperor  retaliated  by  invading  France 
he  met  with  little  resistance.  He  was,  however,  compelled  by 
sickness  among  his  troops  to  raise  the  sege  of  Paris,  and  on  the 
tetum  journey  the  rearguard  of  his  army  was  destroyed  and  the 
Itaggage  seized  by  the  French,  An  expedition  against  the  Poles 
was  foUowcd  by  peace  with  France,  when  Lothair  renounced 
his  claim  on  Lorraine.  The  emperor  then  prepared  for  a  journey 
to  Italy.  In  Rome,  where  be  restored  Pope  Benedia  VII.,  be 
held  »  splendid  court,  attended  by  princes  and  nobles  from 
all  parts  of  western  Europe.  He  was  next  required  to  punish 
inroads  of  tbe  Saracens  on  Ihe  Italian  mainland,  and  in  September 
q8i  he  marched  into  Apulia,  where  he  met  at  first  with  consider- 
able auccess;  but  an  Chance  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Eastern 
Empire,  whose  hostility  had  been  provoked  by  the  invasion  of 
Apulia,  resulted  in  a  severe  defeat  on  Otto's  troops  oear  Stilo 
in  July  gSi.  Without  revealing  his  identity,  the  emperor 
escaped  on  a  Creek  vessel  to  Roossno.  At  a  diet  held  at  Verona, 
largely  attended  by  Genoao  and  Italian  princes,  a  fresh  campaign 
wu  arranged  against  tbe  Saracens.  Proceeding  to  Rome,  Otto 
secured  the  election  of  Peter  of  Favia  as  P^  John  XIV.  Just 
as  the  news  readied  him  of  a  general  riting  of  tbe  tribes  on  tbe 
eastern  frontier  of  Gomany,  he  died  in  his  palace  In  Rome  on 
the  7th  of  December  983.  He  left  a  ton,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Olto  IIL,  and  thne  dughteit.  He  was  buried  in  the  atrium 
of  St  Peta^  and  -mhta  tbe  diuidi  was'  rebuilt  hb  remains  were 
removed  to  the  cxypt,  lAere  bis  tomb  may  ttUl  be  seen.  Otto, 
who  is  sometimes  aUled  the  *'  Red,"  was  a  man  of  small  stature, 
by  nature  brave  and  impulsive,  and  by  training  an  accomplished 
knight  He  was  generous  to  tlw  church  and  aided  the  spnad  of 
Christianity  in  many  ways. 

See  Dit  Vrktuidm  dei  Kaiurt  Otu  //..edited  by  Th.  von  Sickd. 
In  tha  JCfRnmla  GmMiiM*  kutofiM.  JK/ifaMato  (Hanover.  1879)1 


L.  von  Ranke,  W*Up*ckielat,  Part  viL  (Lcipti^  W.  vea 

Ciesebrecht,  Oetdtieut  det  deuiuhen  Kaiterseii  (LtifUi^  iSdi- 
■  890);  and  JahrbUchtr  dtt  deulsehta  Rtichi  anter  Ktsxscr  OUa  It. 
(Beriin,  1837^1840):  H.  Detmer,  Oito  II.  bis  sbm  To4»  srina 
VaUrt  (Leiprig,  1878):  J.  Moltmann.  Tkeopkamo  du  CouUn 
OUot  II.  in  ikrer  Bedeutitnt  far  die  PolHik.Oltat  I.  laid  Ooet  II. 
(COttineen,  1878):  and  A.  Matthaei.  DU  Hdxdel  Ottos  II.  wit  Lalhar 
von  FrankteUk  (Hall«,  1883]. 

OTTO  IIL  (980-1002),  Roman  emperor,  bod  of  tbe  enipetoi 
Otto  II.  and  Tiieopbano,dajjghier  of  the  east  em  emperor  RooiaMi 
IL,  was  bom  in  July  9S0,  chosen  as  his  father's  sncccssnr  at 
Verona  in  June  985  and  crowned  German  king  at  Aix-la-ChapcSc 
on  the  25th  of  the  following  December.  Otto  IL  bad  died  a 
few  days  before  this  ceremony,  but  the  news  did  not  lesck 
Germany  until  after  the  coronation.  Early  in  984  tbe  kisg 
was  Sfised  by  Henry  II.,  the  Quanelaome,  the  d^osed  duke  d 
Bavaria,  who  claimed  the  regency  as  a  tnember  it  the  Rsgniag 
bouse,  and  probably  entertained  the  idea  of  obulniog  Uk 
kin^y  dignity  himsdi.  A  strong  oppoution  was  quickly  arooaed. 
and  when  Tbeophano  and  Adebide,  widow  of  tbe  etnfwnr 
Otto  the  Great,  appeared  in  Germany,  Henry  was  compcUcd  to 
hand  over  the  young  king  to  his  mother.  Otto's  mental  pfia 
were  considerable,  and  were  so  carduUy  culUvated  by  Semwar^ 
afterwards  bishop  o(  Uildcsheim,  and  by  Gerbert  of  Aorilbc, 
archbishop  of  Rdms,  that  be  was  called  "  the  wonder  of  the 
woiid."  The  govenunent  of  Germany  during  his  minority 
«raa  In  tbe  bands  of  Tbeophano,  and  after  her  death  in  June 
991  passed  to  a  coundl  in  which  the  chief  Influence  was  exercised 
by  Addaide  and  Willigis,  archbishop  of  Mainz.  Having  accom- 
panied his  troops  in  expeditions  against  tbe  Bohemians  and  the 
Wends,  Otto  was  decbrcd  of  age  in  995.  In  996  he  crossed  the 
Alps  and  was  recogniaed  as  king  of  the  Lombards  at  Pavia. 
Before  he  reached  Rome,  Pope  J<dia  XV.,  who  bad  invited 
him  to  Italy,  had  died,  whereupon  be  raised  bb  own  cousia 
Bruno,  son  of  Otto  duke  of  Carinlhia,  to  tbe  papal  chair  as 
Pope  Gregory  V.,  and  by  this  pontiff  Otto  was  crowned  emperor 
on  tbe  list  <A  May  996.  On  his  return  to  Gertnaiqr,  tbe  cmpemc 
learned  that  Gregory  had  been  driven  from  Rome,  wlndk  was 
again  in  the  power  of  John  Crescenlius,  patiidan  of  tbe  Romans, 
and  that  a  new  pope,  John  XVI.,  had  been  elected.  Leaving 
his  aunt,  Matilda,  abbess  of  Quedlinburg,  as  regent  of  Germany, 
Otto,  in  February  998,  led  Gicgory  bock  to  Rome,  took  tbe 
castle  of  St  Angelo  Inr  storm  and  put  Crescenlius  to  death. 
A  vldt  to  southern  Italy,  where  many  of  the  princes  did  homage 
to  the  emperor,  was  cut  short  by  the  death  of  the  pc^,  to  whose 
chair  Otto  then  appointed  his  former  tutor  Gerbert,  wtio  took 
the  name  of  Sylvester  II.  In  the  pdace  whidi  be  built  on  the 
Aventhie,  Otto  sought  to  sunound  himself  with  the  qilendour 
and  cetemonUl  of  the  older  emperors  of  Rome,  and  droamed  o< 
making  Rome  once  more  the  centre  of  a  universal  empire.  Uany 
names  and  customs  were  introduced  into  his  court  from  that 
of  Constanttm^;  be  proposed  to  restore  the  Konun  senate 
and  coosulftte,  revived  the  office  of  patrician,  called  hiasdf 
"  consul  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people  "  sod  issued  a  seal 
with  the  inscription,  "  restoration  of  the  Roman  enpiic." 
Passing  from  pride  to  humility  he  added  "  servant  of  the  apastle," 
and  "  servant  of  Jesus  ChrUt "  to  the  imperial  title,  spent  s 
fortnigbt  in  prayer  In  tbe  grotto  of  St  dement  and  did  penaacc 
in  varioua  Italian  monasteries.  Leaving  Italy  in  tbe  summer 
preceding  the  year  1000,  when  it  was  popularly  believed  that  the 
end  of  the  world  was  to  come.  Otto  made  a  pilgrimage  to  tbe 
tomb  of  his  old  friend  Adalbert,  bishop  of  Prague,  at  Cncscn, 
and  raised  the  dty  to  the  dignity  ti  an  aidibtsb(fwi&  He  then 
went  to  Aix,  and  oper^d  the  tomb  of  ChaHemagne,  where, 
according  to  a  legendary  tale,  he  fouAd  the  body  of  the  great 
emperor  sitting  upright  upon  a  throne,  wearing  tbe  cnJwn  and 
holding  the  sceptre.  Returning  to  Rome,  trouble  soon  arose 
between  Olto  and  the  dtizcns,  and  for  three  days  tbe  enpctec 
was  besieged  in  his  palace.  After  ■  temporary  peace,  be  Kd  to 
the  monastery  of  Claste  near  Ravenna.  Troops  were  coUcded, 
but  whilst  conducting  a  campaign  against  the  Romans,  Olto 
died  at  Patcmo  near  Vitcrbo  on  the  a^rd  of  January  loot, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Aix-l^-Oupetle.  Tiaditiaa 
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Mji  lie  «u  cmMRd  ud  poisoned  by  St^lunia,  the  widow  of 
Crexentiut.  The  mystic  erratic  tempemnent  of  Otto,  alternat- 
tng  between  tlie  most  roagnificoit  -Scbenes  of  empire  and  the 
lowest  depths  of  letf-dcbuement,  was  not  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  bis  dominlODS,  and  during  his  reign  the  conditions  of 
Gennany  dcierionited.  He  was  liberal  to  the  p^iacy,  and  waa 
ircatly  ioAucKcd  by  the  minent  clerics  mtli  when  be  cagedy 
■nochlcJ. 

Ste  HuBgidar.  Vita  BinnMrdi  fpimpt  HOdakamtntU  In 
the  UonumaUa  Cermamiae  kitlwiea.  Saipierei,  Band  iv.  (Hanover 
and  Berlla,  iBiti  fol.);  Itllrtt  de  Cerberi,  edited  by  J.  Havtt  (Parit, 
1889):  Die  UrkundtH  Kaisers  OOci  HI.,  edited  by  Th.  von 
Sickcl  in  the  UcHumtnia  Cetmamat  kiitoriea.  Diphmaia  <Hanov<:r, 
1879);  R.  WilmHM.  J<dirbikluf  iti  deubchtit  Rtidu  mttier  Kaiser 
Otto  III.  (BcrUn,  1837-1840}  t  P.  Kchr.  Die  Urkumden  OUo  111. 
ilnaibruck.  1890]. 

0TT01V.(£.  ii8>-iii8), Roman  empefor.second  son  of  Henry 
the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  and  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  II., 
king  of  England,  was  most  probaMy  bom  at  Argentoo  in  central 
France.  His  father  died  when  he  was  still  young,  and  he  was 
educated  at  the  court  of  his  uncle  Richard  I.,  lung  of  England, 
under  whose  leadership  he  gained  valuable  eaperience  in  war, 
bdag  appoinled  duke  of  Aquitalne,  count  of  Poitou  aitd  earl 
of  Yorkshire.  When  the  nnperor  Henry  VI.  died  in  September 
IIQ7,  some  of  the  princes  under  the  kadmhip  of  Adolph, 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  were  aaaious  to  find  a  rival  to  Philip, 
duke  of  Swabia,  who  had  been  elected  German  king.  After 
■ome  delay  their  choice  fell  upon  Otto,  who  was  chosen  king 
at  Cologne  on  the  9th  of  June  119S.  Hostilities  broke  out  at 
once,  and  Otto,  who  drew  bis  main  support  from  his  hereditary 
possessions  in  the  Rhineland  and  Saxony,  seized  Aix-la-Chapellc, 
aod  was  crowned  there  on  (he  lath  of  July  1198.  The  earlier 
coune  of  tite  war  was  unfavourable  to  Otto,  whose  position 
was  weakened  by  the  death  of  Richard  of  England  in  April 
1199;  but  his  cause  began  to  improve  when  Pope  Innocent 
III.  declared  for  him  and  placed  his  rival  under  the  ban  in  April 
tioi.  This  support  was  purchased  by  •  ca|rituIaiion  signed 
by  Otto  at  Neuss,  which  ratified  the  independence  and  decided 
the  boundaries  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  was  the  first 
•ntbcntic  basts  for  the  practical  authority  of  tbe  pope  in  central 
Italy.  In  laoo  u  fttUck  made  by  Philip  on  Brunswkk  was 
beaten  off,  tbe  city  of  Worms  was  taken,  and  subsequently 
the  aid  of  OUahar  I.,  king  of  Bohemia,  was  won  for  Otto.  The 
papal  legate  Guido  worked  energetically  on  his  behalf,  several 
princes  were  persuaded  to  desert  Philip  and  by  the  end  of 
IM3  bis  Buccess  seemed  assured.  But  after  a  period  of  reverses. 
Otto  was  wounded  during  a  fight  in  July  1106  and  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  Cologne.  Retiring  to  Denmark,  be  obtained 
military  assistance  from  King  Waldemar  II.,  and  a  visit  to  England  - 
procured  monetary  aid  from  King  John,  after  which  he  managed 
to  maintain  his  position  in  Brunswick.  Prepantions  were  made 
to  drive  him  from  his.last  refuge,  when  be  was  saved  by  the 
mnrderof  Philip  in  June  1 108.  Many  of  tbesupportets  of  Philip 
now  made  overtures  to  Otto,  and  an  attempt  to  set  up  Henry  I. 
duke  of  Brabant  having  failed.  Otto  submitted  to  a  fresh  election 
and  was  chosen  German  king  «t  Frankfort  on  the  iitb  of 
November  t3o8  In  tbe  presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  princes. 
A  general  reconciUalion  followed,  which  was  assisted  by  the 
betrothal  of  Otto  to  Philip's  eldest  daughter  Beatrix,  but  as 
tbe  was  only  ten  years  old,  tbe  marriage  was  deferred  unlQ  the 
aaitd  <rf  July  laii.  The  pope  who  had  previously  tccognixcd 
the  victorious  PhiGp,  hastened  to  return  to  tbe  ride  of  Otto; 
the  capitulation  of  Mcuss  was  renewed  and  large  concessions 
were  made  to  the  church. 

In  August  i»p  the  king  set  aai  tor  Italy.  Meeting  with 
no  oppoNtion,  he  was  received  at  Viterbo  hy  Innocent,  but 
refused  tbe  papal  demand  that  he  should  concede  to  the  church 
all  tbe  territories  which,  previous  to  1197,  had  been  in  dispute 
between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  consenting,  however,  not 
to  claim  supremacy  over  Sicily.  He  was  crowned  emperor  at 
Rosne  on  the  4th  of  October  1 109,  a  ceremony  which  was  followed 
by  filling  between  the  Romans  and  the  German  soldiers. 
Tbe  pope  then  requested  the  emperor  to  leave  Roman  territory; 
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but  be  remained  near  Rome  tor  some  days,  dem8iidingtBUilk<Mon 
tor  the  hmea  suffered  by  his  troops.  The  breach  with  IsAocent 
soon  widened,  and  in  violation  of  the  treaty  made  with  the 
pope  Otto  attempted  to  recover  for  the  Empire  all  the  property 
which  Innocent  had  annexed  to  the  Church,  and  rewarded  his 
supporters  with  large  esutes  In  the  disputed  territories.  Having 
occufHcd  Tuscany  he  marched  into  Apulia,  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Fraderick  of  Hobenstaufcn,  afterwards  tiw  empeior  Frederick 
II.,  and  on  the  iSth  of  November  riio  was  excommunicated 
by  the  pope.  Regardless  of  this  sentence  Otto  completed  the 
conquest  of  southern  Italy,  but  the  eSorts  of  Innocent  had 
succeeded  in  arousing  considerable  opposition  in  Gennany^ 
where  the  rebcb  were  also  sunwrted  by  Philip  Augustus,  Ung 
of  France.  A  number  of  princes  assembled  at  Nuremberg 
declared  Otto  deposed,  and  invited  Frederick  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne.  Returning  to  Germany  in  March  laia,  Otto  made 
some  headway  against  his  enemies  until  the  arrival  of  Frederick 
towards  the  close  of  the  year.  Tbe  death  of  his  wife  in  August 
izii  had  weakened  his  hold  on  the  southern  duchies,  and  he 
was  soon  confined  to  the  district  of  the  lower  Rhine,  although 
supported  by  money  from  his  uncle  King  John  of  England. 
The  final  blow  to  his  fortunes  came  when  he  was  deci^vely 
defeated  by  the  French  at  Bouvincs  in  July  1214.  He  escaped 
with  difficulty  from  the  fight  and  took  refuge  in  Cologne.  His 
former  supporters  hastened  to  recognize  Frederick;  and  in 
1116  he  left  Cologne  for  Brunswick,  which  be  had  received  in 
iiorbyarrangement  with  hisclder  brother  Henry.  Thcconqucst 
of  Hamburg  by  the  Danes,  and  the  death  of  John  of  England, 
were  further  blows  to  his  cause.  On  tbe  tgth  of  May  1318 
he  died  at  the  Harxburg  after  being  looaed  from  the  ban  by  a 
Cistercian  monk,  and  was  buried  in  tbe  church  of  St  Blasius 
at  Brunswick.  He  married  for  his  second  wife  in  May  1714 
Marie,  daughtn  of  Henry  I.,  duke  of  Brabant,  but  left  no  children. 

Sec  ACnde  imperii  V.,  edited  by  J.  Ficker  (Iniubnick,  iSSij;. 
L.  von  Rankc,  Wellteiekit)iU,  Part  viiL  (L^iig,  1S87-188S}; 
W.  von  Cincbrcchl,  GetehicliU  der  deuliek*n  Kaiterteil.  Band  v. 

Leipzig,  1888);  0.  Abel.  Kaiier  OOo  IV.  nnd  KOnif  Friedrich  II. 

Berlin.  1856);  E.  Winkdmann.  Pbilipp  von  SchwabtM  tind  Otto  I V. 
nm  BraunukiBtit  (Leipeig.  1873-187S);  G.  Laogerfcldt,  Kaiier 
Olio  der  Vi^tt  (Hanover,  1872):  R.  Schwcmcr,  Innatttu  III.  und 
die  deulsche  Kirche  vSkrend  des  rkrornlreitts  (Strauburg,  iMa); 
and  A.  Luchaire,  InnocttU  III.,  la  popauli  tt  rtmpir*  (Paifa,  1906); 
and  Innwnt  III.,  la  giwiliM  d'Oritml  (Psrii,  1906}. 

OnO  OF  FBDSIIW  (c.  1114-1159),  Germu  bUwp  and 
chnmidcr,  was  tbe  fifth  son  of  Le^wld  III.,  oaxgnvc  of  Autiia, 
by  his  wife  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  By  her 
first  husband,  Frederick  I.  of  Hohenstaufen,  dtike  of  Swabia, 
Agnes  was  the  mother  of  the  German  king  Conrad  III.,  aad 
grandmother  of  tbe  empmr  Fredericfc  I.;  and  Otto  was  tinm 
rdated  to  the  most  powerful  faniBes  in  Gsrmany.  Tbe  notieet 
of  his  life  are  scanty  and  the  dates  somewhat  uncertain.  He 
studied  in  Paris,  where  he  to^  an  especial  interest  in  [diikisopby, 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  thCphilosopliy 
of  Aristotle  into  Germany,  and  he  served  as  provost  of  a 
new  foundation  in  Austria.  Ha  ving  entered  tbe  Cistercian  order. 
Otto  became  thbol  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Morimeed 
in  Burgundy  about  1 136,  and  soon  afterwards  was  elected  bishop 
of  Freising.  This  dionse,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Bavaria,  was 
then  disturbed  by  the  fetid  between  tbe  Welfs  and  tbe  Hohen- 
sUufen,  and  the  church  was  hi  a  deplorable  condition;  but  a 
great  improvement  was  brought  about  by  the  new  bishop  in 
both  ccclc»astical  and  secular  matters.  In  1147  he  took  part  in 
the  disastrous  crusadeof  Conrad  III.  Tbeaoction  of  the  crusad- 
ing army  led  by  the  bidM>p  was  dedmated,  but  Otto  reached 
Jcrusalem,andretumedtoBavariainii48or  1149-  Heenjoycd 
the  favour  of  Conrad's  successor,  Frederick  I.;  was  probably 
instrumental  In  settling  the  dispute  over  the  duchy  of  Bavaria 
in  1156;  was  present  at  tbe  famous  diet  at  Besanson  in  11^7, 
and,  still  retaining  the  dreSs  of  a  Cistercian  axmk,  died  at 
Morimond  on  the  iind  of  September  1158.  In  1857  k  ttatneof 
the  bishop  was  erected  at  Freising. 

Otto  wrote  a  Chrnieem,  wMictinieB  called  Dt  diwhtf  (Mtnttdn. 
an  hntmical  and  phikMophical  work  in  eight  books,  which  follows 
to  (Ome  extent  tbe  lines  laid  down  by  Ai^rtlne  and  Oroshu. 
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Wrirteo  4ur!i»  tht  time  ot  the  civil  war  in  Ct;rm,itiv.  it  rnntr  its 
Jerusalem  and  Babel,  the  heavenly  aiiiUlu-  c.irthly  Viii^il-.i.i ..  liut 
also  contains  much  valuable  inforiiLinyii  .iImiiji  1u.  :i.'\  ..i  ihc 
time.  The  chronicle,  which  was  ln.'M  in  vi:ry  Iii;;h  ng.irti  |jy  I'  ln- 
temporaries,  goes  liown  lo  mfi.  antl  from  ihis  dale  until  tias 
been  coniinued  by  Oi(o.  .Thl/fit  o(  St  Uli5iua  (d.  iiJj).  iic;ter 
litvoivn  is  Olio's  Cejila  Friderki  inipcriiloni,  written  al  llic  riqi.iJSt 
of  Friderirk  1.,  and  prilai-rd  liy  .-i  I.  IU.T  fruni  iIil-  enip..r,)r  U>  ihe 
author.  The  Calii  is  in  four  tujok-,  iho  (ir^t  two  of  v.hi..li  v.i-re 
written  by  Otto,  and  llic  rifmaining  two,  or  part  of  ihoiii.  Iiy  his 

Kpit  l^gewin,  or  Kahcwin;  it  has  been  arifuccl  that  the  third 
dIc  and  the  early  partol  the  fourth  were  also  (he  work  of  Otto. 
Beginriinff  with  the  quarrel  between  Pope  CrCHory  VII.  and  the 
•mperor  Henry  IV.,  the  Brat  Imok  takes  the  mMMV  Axni  to  the 
deathoCConmcl  III.  (n  1151.  It  U  not  confinftd'WjCjwaW'tfairi. 
BS  tiie  author  fUeresses  to  tell  of  the  preochinfi  of  BettmAid  Oair- 
vsux,  of  his  ical  a^flin^t  ihc  heretics,  and  of  the  condemnation 
Abelard;  and  di^cou[^.L■^  nn  philobophy  and  tiicology.  TIic  socotul 
book  opens  with  the  lIm  lion  riF  Frederick  I.  in  1152,  and  dells 
with  the  hiMoiy  of  ifii'  I'lr-t  five  yc^n  oi  his  reign,  especially  in 
llidy,  msome  detail.  F'rmn  thi^  point  (1156)  the  mrk  itconliiiiKd 
by  Ka^win.  Otiii'a  Laiin  is  excellent,  and  in  spite  of  a  bli,;ht 
puttality  for  the  Hohcnalaiiffn,  iind  Ejoinc  ininor  inaccuracies,  the 
GftU  bu  been  rightly  dcscriiH-d  .is  a  "  inoilcl  of  historical  com- 
porifkm.'l  _Rr«  printed  by  John  Cn^pinijn  at  Strasabi^rg  in  151S1 
Otto's  writings  are  now  found  in  l!ie  Mcnnnrenla  Ccrmaniac  hislorita, 
IJanJ  XX.  (Hanover.  l86hl,  and  liavt  btiii  traniLneil  imo  German 
by  H.  Kohl  lU-ipzij;,  lS8l-lS.^(i).  ^  Ihc  6V1W  Fndtiki  \a=  bmn 
published  separately  wilh  introdurlion  bv  fl,  Wjiu.  Ci:.,'  i  .  .jlso 
said  to  have  written  a  history  of  Aii'iri.!  (llhluria  Au.  '< 

See  J.  llashagcn.  Otta  iim  picisir.t.  ats  Ceichithtip'-.  nd 
Kirdif-ipoUtiki-r  ((x:ip?ig,  1900) ;  I.  Schmidlin,  Die  i^sn  ■■  ■•.  ■■■  ;  ■'  to- 
sophrth.-  iiiiii  lirchcnpolitiidie  n'rUansdiauuxg  Olio  ivii  In-.-int 
{l-n  Jiiii^,  i'/n.,i;  \V.  Wnltcnhach,  Deut:chtaMS  Gcschjch'.ir.n:^"!. 
Band  11.'  (K  i[iri,  iS'i^K  anil  for  full  bibiiosraphy.  A.  Polthnst, 
BiUU:li,-oi  hiiUinca  (IWrlin,  mt).  (A.W.H.'J 

OTTO  OP  HORDRBIH  (d.  1085),  duke  of  Bavaria,  belonged 
to  the  rich  and  iofluential  Saxon  famll)' of  Ihe  counts  of  Nordheim, 
wd  bavingdisiEnguishcd  himself  in  war  imd  peace  alike,  received 
the  duchy  of  Bavaria  from  Agnes,  widow  of  the  emperor  Henry 
III.,  in  1061.  In  1063  he  assisted  Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
to.  seize  the  person  of  tbe  Gemma  king,  Henry  IV.;  led  a  success- 
ful Mpediiion  into  Hungaiy  in  1063;  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  govenunent  during  the  king's  minority.  In  1064  he  went 
to  Italy  to  settle  a  papal  schism,  was  largely  instnimental  in 
securing  the  banishment  from  court  of  Adalbert,  archbishop  of 
Bremen,  and  crossed  the  Alps  in  the  royal  interests  on  two  other 
occasions.  He  neglected  his  docfay,  but  added  to  his  personal 
paaKSiionB,  and  in  1069  shared  in  two  ezpedlttens  in  the  east  of 
Gemany.  In  1070  Olto  was  accused  by  a  certain  E^no  of 
being  privy  to  a  plot  to  murder  the  king,  and  it  was  decided  he 
should  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  battle  with  hb  accuser.  The  duke 
asked  tor  a  saie-conduct  to  and  from  the  place. of  meeting,  and 
wImui  this  was  refused  he  dediaed  to  ^tpear,  and  was  con- 
sequently deprived  of  Bavaria,  wlnle  his  Saxon  estates  were 
[danderoi.  He  obtained  no  support  in  Bavaria,  but  raised  an 
army  among  the  Saxons  and  earned  on  a  campaign  of  plunder 
against  Henry  until  1071,  when  he  submitted;  in  the  following 
year  he  fccrived  bock  his  private  estates.  When  the  Saxon 
revolt  broke  out  in  1073  Otto  b  represented  by  Bruno,  the 
author  of  De  btUo  SaxmUo,  as  delivering  an  inspiring  speech 
to  the  assembled  Saxons  at  Wormilebcn,  after  which  he  took 
command  of  the  Issurgenta.  By  the  peace  of  Geratungen  in 
1074  Bavaria  was  rcatwod  to  him;  he  shared  in  tbe  Saxon  riting 
of  1075,  after  wUch  he  was  again  pardoned  and  made  adminis- 
tiator  of  Saxony.  After  the  excommunication  of  Henry  IV. 
in  1076  Otto  attempted  to  mediate  between  Henry  and  the 
Saxons,  but  when  these  efforts  failed  be  again  pb«d  himself 
at  their  head.  He  assented  to  tbe  election  of  Radolph,  count  o( 
Rbeinfeldcn,  aa  German  king,  when  fab  restoration  to  Bavaria 
was  assured,  and  by  hb  skill  and  bravery  inflicted  defeats  on 
Henry's  forces  at  MeBrichstadt,  Flarchheim  and  HohenmOlsen. 
He  remained  inanns  against  the  king  untO  hb  death  on  Ihe  nth 
of  January  1083.  Otto  b  described  as  a  noble,  prudent  and 
wariHte  nun,  and  fae  possessed  great  abililies.  Hii  repeated 
pardon  showed  that  Henry  could  not  afford  to  neglect  such  a 
powerful  personality,  and  hb  miUtary  talents  were  repeatedly 
dbplayed.  By  Us  wife  Ricbenu,  widow  of  Hennann,  count  d 
Wcila,  be  left  three  wnt  and  three  dani^ten. 


Sm  W.  von  Giesebmht,  CtMkicUi  irr  tltnltckm  Kmitmi. 
Band  iiL  U^piiK,  1S81-1S90):  H.  Mchmcl,  OM  ton  Noidinat. 
Uerzei  von  Bayers  (Gtitiingcn,  1S70};  E.  Neumann,  De  Ottmu  it 
Nardnein  (Bresbn,  1871);  S  Riezler,  Grsehkktt  Bayrnts  (Coiha, 
■878};  and  A.  Voider.  OUo  von  Nordktim  (GiStHnBen,  1830). 

OTTOMAN,  a  form  of  couch  which  usually  has  a  head  bat  no 
back,  though  sometimes  it  has  neither.  It  may  have  square  at 
semicircular  ends,  and  as  a  rule  It  b  what  uphobtcrers  call 
"  stuffed  over  " — that  is  to  say  no  wood  b  visible.  It  belongs  (• 
the  same  order  ol  ideas  as  the  divan  (f.*  );  its  name  indeed 
betokens  its  Oriental  origin.  It  was  one  of  Ihc  luxurious  appoini- 
tnenis  which  Europe  imported  from  the  East  in  the  1  Sth  century; 
the  first  mention  that  has  been  found  of  it  b  in  FraiKe  in  1719. 
In  the  course  of  a  generatiwi  it  made  its  way  into  every  bondoir, 
but  it  appears  originally  to  have  been  much  larger  than  at  pteaeat. 
The  word  b  also  applied  to  a  small  foot -stool  covered  vith 
carpet,  embroidery  or  bead  work. 

OTTUMVA,  a  dty  and  tbe  county-seat  of  Wapello  county, 
Iowa,  U.S.A.,on  both  sides  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  in  the  S.E. 
p«rt  of  the  state,  about  85  m.  S.E.  of  Des  Moiues.  Pop.  (igoel 
iS,i97,  of  whom  1759  were  foreign-bom;  (igto  casus) 
a3/o\3.  It  b  served  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Saint  Paul,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  k 
Pacific,  and  the  Wabash  railways.  The  site  on  which  it  m  built 
forms  a  succession  of  terraces  receding  farther  and  farther  from 
the  river.  In  the  dty  are  a  Carnegie  library,  a  city  hospital  and 
St  Joseph's  Academy,  Ottumwa  b  the  headquarters  of  th« 
Ottumwa  Division  of  the  Southern  Federal  Judicial  District 
of  Iowa,  and  terms  of  United  Stales  Dbtrict  and  Circuit  courts 
are  held  there.  Tbe  city  b  in  one  of  the  richest  coal  rep'ora  of  the 
stale,  and  ranks  high  as  a  rrunufacturing  cmtre,  pork-packing, 
and  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  sled,  machinery  and  agricultural 
and  mining  implements  being  the  leading  tndastri«s.  The  valoe 
of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  Sio,374,iSj,  an  increase  of 
19-5%  since  tgiM.  Ottumwa  was  first  settint  in  1B43,  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1851,  and  fint  chattered  as  a  cUy  In 
1857. 

OTWAT,  THOMAS  (1653-1685),  Engiish  dramatist,  was  bom 

at  Trottos,  near  Midhtirst,  Sussex,  on  tlie  3td  of  March  i6s>. 
Hb  father,  Humphrey  Ol  way,  was  at  that  time  curate  of  Trot  ton, 
but  Oiway's  childhood  was  spent  at  WoolbedJng,  a  parish  3  m. 
dbtant,  of  which  hb  father  bad  become  rector.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  College,  and  in  i669cnieredChrbt  Church,  Oxford, 
as  a  commoner,  but  left  the  univer^ty  without  a  degree  In  the 
autumn  of  1671.  At  Oxford  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Anthony  Gary,  5th  viscount  Falkland,  through  whom,  he  says 
in  the  dedication  to  Catus  Uarius,  he  first  learned  to  love  books. 
In  Londoil  be  made  acquaintance  with  Mrs  Aphca  Behn,  who 
in  id73Cast  himforthepaitof  theold  kinginherForc'diferriai*, 
or  The  Jeahui  Bridegroom,  nt  the  Dorset  Garden  Thealic,  but 
he  had  a  bad  attack  of  stage  fright,  and  never  made  a  second 
appearance.  In  r675  Thomas  Bettcrton  produced  at  the  same 
theatre  Otway's  first  dramatic  attempt,  Atcibtada,  which  was 
printed  in  the  same  year.  It  b  a  poor  tragedy,  written  in  benwc 
verse,  but  wassaved  from  absolute  failure  by  the  actors.  Mrs 
Barry  took  the  part  of  Draxilla,  and  her  lover,  the  earl  of 
Rochester,  recommended  the  author  of  the  piece  to  the  notice 
of  the  duke  of  York.  He  made  a  great  advance  on  thb  first 
work  In  Don  Carlat,  Prince  of  Spain  (licensed  June  15,  r6;6; 
an  undated  edition  probably  belongs  to  the  same  year).  The 
material  for  this  rhymed  tragedy  Olway  took  from  the  no\-el 
of  the  same  name,  written  In  1673  by  the  Abb£  de  Saint-Rfal, 
the  source  from  which  SchlUer  also  drew  hb  tragcily  of  Don 
Carlos.  In  it  the  two  characters  famOiar  throughout  hb  plays 
molcc  their  appearance.  Don  Carlos  b  the  impetuous,  unstable 
youth,  who  seems  to  be  drawn  from  Olway  himself,  while  the 
queen's  part  is  the  gentle  pathetic  character  repeated  in  his  more 
celebrated  heroines,  Monimia  and  Bclvidcra.  "  It  got  mots 
money,"  says  John  Downes  {Rosdiis  Anglwantis,  ijo6)  of  this 
piny,  "  than  any  preceding  modem  tragedy."  In  1677  Bettcrton 
produced  two  adaptations  from  the  French  by  Olway,  Tilus 
and  Berenice  (from  Racine's  Birinice),  and  the  Cheats  ej  Scofiin 
(from  MolUra's  Pourberiet      Sca^).    Theto  were  printed 
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Jtegetbcr.  with  a  dedicttisn  to  Locd  RodiMlv.  Id  1678  W 
yodnccd  an  origiiul  comedy,  FrUndtkip  im  FatUan,  p^Milur  st 
Iht  momcDt,  though  it  vu  hined  ofi  the  Utge  for  iu  fnat 
ladeccDcy  when  it  was  revived  u  Dnuy  L«ne  in  i749>  Meu- 
while  he  hkd  conceived  u  ovecwhdnUiv  puson  for  Mn  B«ny, 
wlw  filled  many  of  the  iMdint  pans  in  his  fUy%~  Sis  ol  his 
letters  to  her  survive,  the  lut  ol  ihem  icfcrriii(  to  a  broken 
^ipoiiUmcnt  in  the  MalL  Mn  Bany  seems  to  ^ve  coquetted 
with  Otwqr,  but  she  had  no  inlentioa  of  permanently  oficndin( 
Rochester.  Ih  1678,  driven  to  deqmatioa  by  Mrs  Barry, 
Olway  obtained  a  comraimion  thmu^  Charles,  carl  of  Plymouth,' 
a  natural  son  of  Charles  U.,  in  a  regiment  serving  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  English  troops  were  disbanded  in  1679,  but  were 
left  to  find  their  way  home  as  best  they  could.  They  wen  also 
paid  with  depredated  paper,  and  Otway  arrived  in  London  late 
in  the  year,  ragged  and  dirty,  a  circumstance  utilized  by  Rochester 
in  his  "  SeiiioBS  of  the  Poets,"  which  contains  a  icunilous  attack 
oa  his  former  protigt.  Early  in  the  next  year  (Fobniary  1680) 
was  produced  at  Dorset  Garden  the  first  of  Otway's  two  tragic 
masterpieces.  The  Orphan,  pr  The  UmhapPf  MarrUttt.  Mrs  Barry 
playing  the  part  %A  Uonlmia.  Written  in  blank  vcne,  which 
shows  a  study  of  Shakespeare,  its  success  was  due  to  thptragic 
pathos,  of  which  Otway  wasa  master,  in  the  characters  of  Castalie 
and  Monimia.  The  Hittary  and  Fall  efCaiui  ifarius,  produced  in 
the  same  year,  and  printed  ini6oi,  is  a  carious  grafting  of  Shake- 
speare's Romeo  and  Jiditt  on  the  story  of  Marius  as  related  in 
PluUrcb's  Lhn.  In  16S0  Otway  abo  published  The  Poets 
C&mflaM  oj  his  Mute,  or  A  Satyr  ofUMil  Ubetlt,  in  which 
be  retaliated  on  Us  litcianr  memiss.  An  isdiBerent  oomedy, 
The  Stl^i  Portune  (1681),  was  followed  in  February  i6St  by 
Venke  Fresened,  or  A  PUt  Ditcom'i.  The  story  is  founded  on 
the  Hitloirt  dt  la  eenjnnUUm  del  Etpagnelt  c»*tre  la  Vents*  en 
i6jS,  by  the  MU  de  Saint-Rial,  but  Otway  modified  the  story 
considerably.  The  dtaraOcr  of  Behridera  is  his  own,  and  tlw 
landing  part  la  the  conspiracy,  lakea  by  Bedanw.  the  Spanish 
ambaMadw,  is  given  la  the  play  to  the  historically  insignificant 
Pierre  and  jaSer.  The  piece  has  a  political  meaning,  enforced 
is  thejHOl^an.  The  Popish  Plot  was.  in  Otway's  mind,  and 
Anthony,  ist  end  of  Shsltcsbury,  b  caricatured  in  Antonio^ 
TbeplaywonlnstutsucccH.  It  was  traulaled  into  almou  every 
modem  European  language^  and  even  Dryden  uid  of  iu 
"  Nature  b  there,  which  is  the  greatest  beauty."  The  Orphan 
and  Venk*  Prtserved  remained  stock  [^cces  on  the  stage  uniS 
the  igUi  century,  and  the  leading  actremes  of  the  period  played 
Monimia  and  Behidert.  One  or  two  piefaces,  another  weak 
comedy.  The  Atheul  (16S4),  and  two  posthumous  pierea,  a  poem, 
Windtor  Cattie  (16S5),  a  panegyric  of  Charles  II.,  and  a 
BiHory  ^  Ihe  Ttimmtiralei  {r6S6),  translated  from  the  French, 
comidrte  the  Btt  of  Otway's  wetfca.  He  apparently  ceased  10 
MruQ^  ag^nst  his  poverty  and  mbfortunes.  The  geoetally 
accepted  story  regarding  the  manner  of  his  death  was  first  given 
h>  Theophilus  Gbber's  tMt  of  Ihe  PotU.  He  Is  said  to  have 
emerged  from  bis  retreat  at  the  BuD  on  Tower  Hill  to  beg 
for  bread.  A  passer.by,  learning  who  he  was,  gave  him  a 
guinea,  wlthu4iich  Otway  hastened  to  a  baker's  shop.  He  began 
too  hastily  to  satisfy  hfs  ravenous  hunger,  and  choked  with  the 
first  menthful.  Whether  this  account  of  his  death  be  true  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  be  died  In  the  utmost  poverty,  and  was  buried  on 
Uie  ifith  of  April  16S5  la  the  churchyard  of  St  Oement  Danes. 
A  iniedy  entitled  Hireich  Friendihip  was  printed  in  1686  as 
Oiwi^  wotlc,  bat  the  ascripllim  b  unlikely. 

The  IHwftt  ^  Ur  Thomat  OPmj  wiA  tome  aeeeuml  of  hit  life  and 
writing,  pnbfisbed  in  17U,  was  ioUowed  by  other  cditioM  (i7S7. 
ITM,  1813}.  The  itandard  edition  is  that  T.  Thornton  (iSlj). 
A  setection  of  his  idayi  wa*  edited  for  the  MermM  series  (iSqi  and 
1903)  by  Roden  Noel.  See  slso  E.  Gone,  Smmtrmti  CaOwry 
Siniiet  (mii-.vtdCtaeH.UiUorn^lheSleti. 

ODBUBITE;  a  French  architectural  term  (from  mUmt,  lo 
forget),  tised  hi  two  senses  of  a  dungeon  or  cell  In  a  prison  or 
e^k  wMch  could  only  be  reached  by  a  trspnloor  from  another 
daageon,  and  Of  a  concealed  opeidng  or  passage  leading  from  a 
dungeon  to  the  moat  or  rfver.  Into  which  bodies  of  prisenen  who 
were  to  be  secretly  disposed  of  mij^  be  dropped.  VUlet  le 


Due  (Diet,  da  Fartkiltdiwe^  gives  a  diagram  of  inch  an  mhHMte 
at  tJw  caatk  of  Pietrefonds,  Fiance.  Uany  so^alled  "onbll' 
etiea  "  in  medieval  castiee  were  pi^aUyoutku  Ibrthe  diipoasl 
of  drainage,  refuse  &c.,  whkfa  at  times  may  have  aemd  for  tht 
getting  rkl  of  prisoners. 

OUCH,  a  brooch,  dasp  or  bttckle,  eqwcuUy  oaa  oroamented 
with  jewels,  enameb,  ftc,  and  used  to  da^  a  cope  or  other 
ecdesiaitfcal  watment.  It  b  aho  used,  as  in  Enod.  axiix.  6.  of 
the  sold  or  silver  ietiiBg  of  jewds.  Tbewondbaaesampleof  thie 
ididlvbioo  of  a  aubatantive  and  the  indsfiiAe  article,  bebg 
properly  "  ooncbe,"  "  a  nouche  "  being  divided  into  "  aa  ouche," 
as  a  naproa  into  an  apron,  a  sadder  hito  an  addo-,  and.  reversely, 
anewt,f.e.cft.faitoaDewt.  "  NotKhe^wasadaptedinteO.  Fr.; 
whence  English  tnek  the  sNnd,  from  the  Late  Lat.  nutea,  brooch; 
probably  the  original  b  Celtic,  ct.  O.  Itbh  noM,  ring,  tuufsbi, 
fasten. 

OUDEHAROB  (Flemish  Omdenaerde),  a  town  of  BdgEum  In 
the  province  of  East  Flanders,  iS  m.  S.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  (rgo*) 
6s7i.  Whife  it  b  best  kamn  for  ite  gntat  victory  gaaMd  by 
Marihorougb  and  Eugene  over  ^l^tDChnndcrVondABM  in  1708, 
Oudenaide  has  numy  featums  of  interest.  The  town  hall,  which 
took  ten  years  to  build  (ijasnsjj),  has  after  that  of  Loovain 
the  most  cbbotauly  decocUed  iscade  in  Belgium.  It  was 
designed  by  H.  van  Pood*  and  O.  d»  Roode,  muI  b  hi  lettlaiy 
Gotbicstyle.  Thebelfrytonraroffivettoreyswiththreetemoes, 
surmounted  by  a  golden  figure,  b  a  striking  feature.  ThecouiuHl 
chanUier  contains  a  fine  oak  door  and  Gothic  chimney-piace, 
both  (.  tsjOk  There  are  also  two  intercstinK  old  cfairdMS,  St 
Walbtnia,  partly  al  the  lath  wad  partly  of  tte  14th  «eBtanr> 
and  Notio  Dane;  dating  bun  the  13th  century.  The  Aicmn 
CDotalns  several  fine(&tiucs  by  Cracyer  and  other  idd  Flemish 
maatera. 

The  BatOe  afOvdenarde  (June  joth-Jidy  1  ith  tfot)  was  fou^ 
on  the  ground  nNtli*wiest  ud  north  of  the  town,  «Mcb  was  thea 
legubriy  foctifiod  and  wa»  ganftonnt  by  a  foiee  of  the  AUsa. 
The  French  army  wader  the  duke  of  Burgsndy  and  Marrital 
VcodAme,  after  an  abotrtive  attempt  to  invest  Oudeaarde,  toak 
ttp  a  defensive  position  north  of  tlie  town  when  Marlboreugh 
and  Eugene,  after  a  fucad  nwd,  aitlved  with,  the  main  JUKed 
army.  Hie  advanced  Buard  of  the  Allies  Oadcr  Omni  (Lor^ 
Cadiogan  promptly  croned  the  SHiddt  and  aaaihilatad  an  out- 
lying body  of  French  troops,  and  Cadoaso  — i^Huhwt  Unadf 
on  the  ground  he  bad  wtm  In  front  of  the  French  centic.  But 
the  AlUed  main  army  took  a  loai  dme  to  defile  «ver  (he  Sdridt 
and  could  form  up  (on  (he  hit  of  Cadofui's  dstaAment)  only 
slowly  and  by  degrees.  Ofaaervlag  this,  Burguady  rcaidved  to 
throw  forward  bb  ri^t  towards  Oudourde  to  engage  and  b^ 
the  mafai  body  of  the  AUiea  before  their  line  of  battk  couM  ba 
formed.  Thb  effected',  it  waa  hoped  that  the  remainder  of  the 
French  army  could  isolate  and  destny  Cadogan's  delachmrsrt, 
which  was  already  dosely  engaged  with  the  FrsDch  ceatro. 
But  be  miscalcubted  both  the  endurance  of  Cndegan'a  meo 
(amongst  whom  tin  Prussiana  were  ooospicuoas  for  their  teiudty) 
and  the  rapidity  with  iriiich  in  Uailborou^'a  and  Eagene^ 
hands  the  wearied  troops  of  the  Allien  could  bo  made  to  move. 
Marlborough,  who  personally  directed  the  opcratioas  on  hb 
kft  wing,  not  only  formed  hb  line  of  battle  succeiaf oUy,  but  abo 
began  seriously  to  pcesa  the  forces  that  had  been  sent  to  che^ 
hb  deployment.  Before  long,  while  the  hoatile  left  wing  still 
remained  Inactive,  the  unfortunate  troops  of  the  Fieoch  oemie 
and  right  were  gradually  tiemmed  m  by  the  wIm^  fsroe  of  the 
Allies.  The  dedtive  blow  was  driiveaed  by  the  Dutch  nmhal, 
Overkirk,  who  was  sent  by  Harlboeough  with  a  brgt  force  (the 
last  reserve  of  the  Allies)  to  make  a  wide  tuaiog  movqpcst 
round  the  extreme  right  of  the  Frendi,  and  at  the  proper  time 
attacked  them  hi  rear.  A  bebted  attempt  of  the  Frcach  left 
to  intervene  waa  checked  by  the  Britbb  cavalry,  and  the  prosuae 
oa  the  centre  and  right,  which  were  now  practically  surtouiMled, 
continued  even  after  nightfall.  A  few  scattered  units  managed 
lo  escape,  and  the  left  wing  retreated  onmokated,  but  at  the 
tost  of  about  5000  casualties  Ihe  AUfcs  intfcted  a  los  of  fiooo 
kiOid  and  wounded  and  9000  prbonen  en  tht  cneny,  w4w  wsn^ 
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moKover,  to  tluken  that  tliey  never  recovered  their  confidence 
to  the  end  of  the  campaign.  The  battle  of  Oudenude  was  not 
the  pcateit  of  Marlborougb'a  victories,  but  it  affocda  almoM 
the  best  iUttstiatk»  of  his  military  cborutar.  ContnijrloaUthe 
rules  of  war  then  in  vogue,  he  fought  a  piecemeal  JUid  unpra- 
meditalcd  faatUe,  with  bis  back  to  a  river,  and  with  wearied 
troops,  and  the  event  justified  him.  An  ordinary  commander 
would  have  avoided  fighting  ^together,  but  Marlborough  saw 
beyond  the  material  conditions  ud  risked  all  on  bis  estimate 
of  tbe  mofil  siqieriority  his  army  and  of  the  weakness  of  the 
French  leading.  His  conduct  of  the  battle,  once  it  bad  opened, 
was  a  model  of  the  "  partial "  victory— the  deUruclion  of  a  part 
of  the  enemy's  forces  under  the  eyes  of  the  rest— which  was  in 
the  1 7lh  and  iSth  centuries  the  tactician's  ideal,  and  was  lulBcieat 
to  emure  lura  tbe  leputalion  of  being  the  best  general  of  his  age. 
But  it  is  in  virtue  of  having  fought  at  all  that  he  pasiea  beyond 
tbe  criteria  of  tbe  tine  and  beennes  «ae  of  tba  great  captains 
of  history.. 

Wmnti  taotnt  AMDIC  {iSto-1887).  Freacb  Kulptor 
and  medallist,  was  born  In  Puis  fn  iSto,  and  devoted  blmseU 
from  the  b^p'nning  to  tbe  medallist's  branch  of  sculpture, 
■Itbougb  he  also  eiceUed  in  monunientAl  sculpture  and  portrait 
busts.  Having  carried  oO  the  grand  price  for  medal  engraving 
In  i8jr,  be  had  a  seasatiooal  auccc*  with  bis  "  Wounded 
Cladistar,"  wblcb  he  esbiUtcd  in  the  same  year.  He  subse- 
quently occupied  oBklal  posts  as  desigitcr,  first  to  the  Inland 
Revenue  Office,  and  then  to  the  Mint.  Among  his  most  famous 
medals  are  that  stiudL  in  commemoration  of  the  annexation  of 
Swoy  by  ^nce,  and  that  on  tbe  occasion  irf  the  peace  e< 
Villafraiica.  Oiber  remarkable  pieces  are  **  The  Apotheods  of 
Napoleon  I.,"  "  The  Amnesty,"  "  Le  Due  d'Oritans,"  "  Ber- 
tbokt,"  "  The  Universal  Exposition,"  "  The  Second  of  December, 
1831,"  "  Tbe  Establisbment  of  tbe  Republic,"  "  The  Battle  of 
inkermann,"  and  "  Napoleoa^  Tomb  tt  the  Invalides."  For 
the  Hotd  do  Ville  fn  Ptrb  he  oncnted  fourteen  bat-reliefs, 
which  were  deslr^ed  in  1871.  Of  Us  monumental  works,  many 
are  to  be  aeeD  in  public  places  in  and  near  Paris.  In  tbe  Tuiteries 
gudens  i»  his  group  of  "  Dapbni*aDdHebe";ia  the  Luxembourg 
gardCm  tbe  "  Queen  Bertha  at  tbe  Louvre  tbe  "  Buflon  "; 
and  In  tbe  oourtyard  of  tbe  same  psUce  tbe  "  Batbabeba."  A 
monument  to  General  E^wgne  is  at  the  Invalides,  and  a  King 
Louis  VUI.  at  Versailles.  Oodini,  who  may  be  conudered  the 
father  of  the  modem  medal,  died  in  Paris  in  1887. 

OOMWrr.  CURLBt  nCOLAS  (I767>i84i),  duke  of  Reggio. 
manhal  of  France,  came  of  a  boo^eois  [amSy  in  Lorraine,  and 
waa  bom  at  Bar-le«duc  on  the  sstb  of  April  1767.  He  bad  a 
pamion  for  a  military  career,  and  served  in  the  regiraent  of 
U6doc  from  17S4  to  1787,  when,  having  no  hope  of  promotion 
on  account  of  hia  non-aable  Urth,  he  retired  with  the  rank  of 
•ergnaC.  Tbe  Revohition  cbanged  bis  fortune*,  and  in  1791. 
on  tbe  outbreak  of  war,  be  was  elected  lieutenant-colooel  of  tbe 
'3rd  battaUoa  of  the  volunteers  <rf  the  Mcuse.  His  gallant  defence 
of  tbe  little  fort  of  Bitacb  in  tbe  Votgea  in  1791  drew  attaniion  to 
Um;  be  was  transferred  to  tbe  rcgu^  amy  in  November  1793. 
and  after  serving  fai  numeioos  actiona  ra  tbe  Belgian  froBlicT 
be  was  pcoraotad  general  of  brigade  fai  June  1794  if*  bis  conduct 
at  the  battle  of  Kaiserdautem.  He  coatintied  to  serve  with  the 
greatest  distinction  on  tbe  Oaman  Inmtier  under  Hocbe, 
Ptch^m  and  Uoieau,  and  was  repeatedly  wounded  and  once 
(in  1795)  made  prisoner.  He  waa  Hasstea's  ti^t  hand  aU 
ihrongh  tbe  great  Swise  campaign  ol  1799— firU  aa  a  gescral  of 
divisira,  to  whieb  grade  be  was  proeooted  in  April,  and  then  as 
chtef  of  tbe  staff— sad  won  cztraortBnary  dfsttitction  at  the 
battle  of  Ztbicb.  He  was  present  under  Uaasfaa  at  tbe  defence 
of  Genoa,  and  ao  disdngoiahed  Urasetl  at  tbe  combat  of  Uonaam- 
Inno  that  Napoleon  pruuued  Um  with  a  sword  of  honour.  Ho 
was  jnade  iMpector^geDsnl  of  infantry,  and,  on  the  estabUih- 
ment  ot  the  erapbe,  given  the  Grand  Croa  of  tbe  Lsgion  of 
HmooT,  but  was  not  indnded  in  tbe  first  creation  of  nsishak. 
He  was  at  tUs  time  dectcd  a  member  of  tbe  dumber  of  depwtica, 
butbtbadUttletinetodsvDUtopofitks.  Hetoofcaconapicu- 
Ms  part  la  lbs  wai  of  lAos  in  oacHaaad  ol  tbs  iaamit  dtvirion 


of  the  "  grenadiera  Oudlnot."  formed  of  frfckad  troeps  «al 
organised  by  him,  with  which  be  leliad  the  Vienna  bridgea, 
received  a  woond  at  Hollabrtinn,  and  delivteed  the  decWve  blov 
at  AusteiUts.  In  1806  be  won  tbe  battle  of  Ostralaflka.  and 
fought mthrcsohition and snccen at Friadland.  IniMbewaa 
made  governor  of  Erfurt  and  count  of  tbe  Empire,  and  in  1809, 
after  dispbying  brilliant  courage  at  Wagram,  be  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  ot  maiahal.  Ho  was  made  dnkd  «f  R^gio,  and 
received  a  lar^  money  grant  In  April  tSto.  Oudtaot  admis- 
iitcicd  the  government  of  HoUaod  froa  iSie  to  tSis.  and 
commanded  the  II.  corp^  of  tbe  Graadr  AmU  in  tbe  Russian 
campaign.  He  was  present  at  Lbtsen  and  Bautsen,  and  wfaen 
holding  the  independent  command  of  the  corps  directed  to  tab* 
Beriin  was  defeated  at  Cross  Basrcn  (see  NarouoKlc  Cais- 
PAKNs).  He  was  then  supeneded  by  N^,  but  the  mlscbief  was 
too  great  (o  be  repaired,  and  Ney  was  defeated  at  Denoewiis. 
Oudinot  was  not  dbgraced,  however,  holding  important  com- 
mands at  Leipdg  and  In  tbe  campaign  of  1814.  On  tbe  abdica- 
tion of  Napoleon  he  rallied  to  the  new  government,  and  ens 
made  a  peer  by  Louis  XVni.,  and,  unlike  many  of  his  old 
comrades,  be  did  not  desert  to  his  old  master  in  1815.  His  last 
aaive  service  was  in  tbe  Freacb  invasion  of  Spain  in  1S13,  In 
which  be  commsaded  a  corps  and  was  tor  a  time  gorvemor  of 
Madrid.  He  died  as  goveraor  of  tbe  lavalides  on  tbe  ijth  of 
September  1847.  Oudfnot  was  not,  and  made  no  pretence  ol 
being,  a  great  commander,  but  be  was  s  great  general  of  (bvisioo. 
He  was  the  beau-Ueal  of  an  infamry  general,  energetic, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  detail,  and  In  battle  as  tcaolute  and 
ikflfol  aa  any  o(  the  matabahof  N^Mleon. 

Oudlnot's  ddest  son.  Cbuois  Nicolas  Viciob,  and  dnke 
of  Reggio  (t7or-iS63),  lieutenant-general,  served  through  the 
later  campaigns  of  N^toleon  from  1809  to  1814,  being  in  tbe 
latter  year  promoted  major  for  gallant  conduct.  VaUke  Us 
fatberhewssacavalfyaaa,and  assnefa  bdd  eommaad  of  tbe 
cavaliy  school  at  Saumur  (tSM-ttjo),  and  tba  taipeaor- 
generalcy  of  cavalry  (1836-1848).  He  is  chiefly  known  aa  tbe 
commander  of  tbe  Frendi  expedition  which  besieged  and  took 
Rome  in  1840  and  re-establlsbed  the  tenixiral  power  of  tbe  pope. 
After  the  €»ut  fUat  of  the  sad  of  Dsesnber  i8st.  bi  miitste 
to  which  he  took  a  pntadaent  part,  he  rstbed  bon  mltitafr  and 
political  Kfe.  dying  at  Paris  on  tbe  71b  ot  |nae  1863. 

The  and  duke  wrote  AMrfu  kaUrimtt  mr  Is  di^nlf  d*  tarlriUf 
if  France  (1833);  Coniidimiom$  turlei  mint  wiUitt.irtt  4*  S*imt 
Louii,  (1833];  L'Emploi  dts  troupes  aux  panit  Iramia  fiaSM 
paUiqiu  (1839)1  Dt  la  Caealtri*  tt  ds  eattmmtM  d«  Ir^mpa* 
ektvat  (1840);  Da  lUmmlu  it  tofwOt  (iSfo);  and  a  brief  acooaat 
of  hi*  Itaban  operatioos  of  I849. 

OaOHTBED.  WILUAH  (fl.  t57S-i66o),  English  mathe- 
matician, was  bom  at  Eton,  and  educated  there  and  at  King's 
College,  Cambiidas,  of  which  he  became  fellow.  Being  admittod 
to  holy  orders,  be  left  tbe  university  about  1603,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  tbe  rectory  of  Aldbuiy,  near  Guildford  In  Surrqr; 
and  about  1618  be  was  appofnted  by  tbe  earl  of  Anndd  to 
instrua  bis  MO  In  nstbcmatics.  He  corresponded  witb  some 
of  tbe  UKiet  eminent  scholars  of  his  time  on  mathematical 
subjects;  and  bis  bouse  was  generally  full  of  pupils  from  all 
quattets.  It  is  said  that  be  cxpirad  in  a  sudden  lisniport  of  Jqy^ 
upon  bearing  the  nana  of  tbe  vote  at  Westminster  fbc  tbsrestoe*-' 
tion  of  Chsries  IL 

He  pubUihed.  among  other  mathematical  works,  dati  WsAe- 
malka,  in  1631,  in  which  he  introduced  new  slgm  for  certain  mathe- 
nutical  opeiarioni  (•(«  ALcne«);a  ireatlwon  navigaiion  cetilled 
Cirtlti  of  Proportion,  in  iftss;  works  on  trigoaonetnr  nod  dJaUia^ 
and  hu  O^unla  tfrttremlfln,  pubUdwd  pastlnmomnr  U  l67«> 

OOIDA,  the  pen  name— derived  from  a  cbRtHA  attenpt  tn 
pronouDcc  "  Louisa  "^—of  Maria  Louise  tde  la)  Ranrfe  (1839- 
1908),  English  novelist,  bom  at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  where  ber 
birth  was  registered  on  tbe  7th  of  January  1S39.  Her  father, 
Louis  Ramie,  was  French,  and  ber  mother,  Susan  Snttoo,  EntfUib. 
At  an  eariy  age  she  went  to  live  In  London,  and  there  begsn 
to  contribute  to  tbe  Se»  Uontidy  and  8tnltc/s  itagmtu. 
In  t&teher  first  story,  afieroards  republished  as  £fcU  in  Boatfagr 
(1863),  appeared  in  tbe  Hem  UtmMy  under  tbe  title  of  CrsetslU 
^  Vrpss,  and  tUs  was  followed  in  quick  succession  by  5(r«tt«STt 
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(Ms).  ChamUn  (1866)  and  Utider  Two  Plav  (i»3)-  the  litt 
of  Ouida's  sufaMqucBt  works  is  a  v«y  lODg  oiw ;  but  it  is  (uffickot 
to  say  tint,  together  with  UaUu  (1880),  those  almdy  named 
■ce  Dot  aify  ihe  most  chvactolitie,  but  alio  the  best.  In  a 
Im  diamatic  gcare,  her  Bimti:  Sivkt  ftr  CkMren  (i88j) 
may  also  be  mentioned;  bnt  it  was  by  her  mora  flamboyant 
stones,  such  as  Unitr  Two  Flatt  and  Jfotiu,  that  her  popular 
success  was  achieved.  By  purely  literary  crftks  and  on  gtowoda 
ol  morality  or  taste  Oinda's  novds  may  be  coodeniKd.  TlMy 
•re  generally  flashy,  and  frequently  unwbdesoma.  It  (s  im- 
possible, however,  to  diimiss  book*  like  CkamUa  and  Undtr 
Tim  FUff  merely  on  such  grounds.  The  emphasis  given  by 
Ouida  to  motives  of  sensaal  passion  was  combined  in  her  with 
an  oripnal  gift  for  situation  and  plot,  and  also  with  genuine 
descriptive  powers  which,  Ibougfa  disfigured  by  inaccumte 
observation,  literary  aolcdsms  and  tawdry  extravagance, 
enabled  her  at  hei  best  to  ooaatruct  a  picturesque  and  powerful 
stoiy.  The  chancier  «<  "  OfaretU  "  io  C/Mdsf  Tw  Flatt  is 
full  of  fine  touches,  and  tUs  Is  not  an  bofatted  instozKc.  In 
1874  Ouida  made  ber  home  in  Ftomtce,  and  many  of  her  later 
novcb  have  an  Italian  setting.  She  conlributed  from  time  to 
time  to  the  magazines,  and  wrote  vigoroosly  on  behalf  of  anti- 
vivisection  and  on  Italian  politics;  but  her  views  on  these 
subjects  were  marked  by  chancterittlc  violence  sod  lack  of 
judgment.  She  had  made  a  great  deal  (rf  money  by  ber  earlier 
books,  but  had  spent  it  without  thought  for  the  morrow;  and 
though  in  1907  she  was  awarded  a  Civil  List  pension,  she  died 
at  Viaraggio  in  poverty  on  the  ijih  of  January  1908. 

OOIKB.  (0  (Through  0.  Fr.  tmee,  modem  «we,  from  Lai. 
KKia,  twdfth  pert,  of  weight,  of  a  pound,  of  measure,  of  a  fool, 
in  which  sense  it  gives  the  O-Eng.  yfut,  inch),  a  unit  of  weight, 
being  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound  troy,  -480  grains;  in 
avoirdup(^'>437-S  grains,  iV  of  *  pound.  The  jfa^  mtnci  is 
a  measure  of  capacity;  in  the  United  Kfngdmn  It  fs  equivalent 
to  an  avoirdupois  ounce  of  distilled  water  at  6a"  F.;  in  the 
United  States  of  America  it  is  the  tsSth  part  of  the  gallon, 
'g3,  ~4S6-033  grair»  of  distilled  water  at  its  majdmum 
density  (sec  Wncaia  amd  UEMtTaES).  (3)  A  name  property 
apphcd  to  the  FdU  undo  et  mam  leopasd  {q.r.).  It  appears  to 
have  been  orl^naUy  used  of  various  species  of  lytu,  and  is  still 
sometimes  the  name  of  the  Canada  lynx.  The  word  appears  in 
O.  Fr.  and  Iial.  as  once  and  lonee,  eiaa  and  loma  lespertjvely, 
and  it  is  nsually  explained  as  being  due  to  the  confusion  of  the 
I  with  the  article,  lonet  and  lotaa  being  changed  to  Fmu  or 
Tmm,  and  the  /*  subsequently  droiq>ed.  If  this  bo  so  the. word 
M  the  same  as  "  lynx,"  from  the  popuhir  Lat.  tmeia^tyiiaa, 
Gr.  Uyf.  On  the  other  hand  once  and  om  may  bo  Bualiscd 
form*  of  y«s,  the  Persian  name  of  the  panther. 

OUHSLB,  a  market-town  in  the  Nojihem  puliaiaeittaiy 
drrisign  of  Northamptonshire,  England,  30)  m.  N.E.  of  Nortb' 
aaipton  by  a  branch  of  the  London  &  North-Wcstcra  railway. 
Top.  of  urban  distria  (rgoi)  9404.  It  is  piMuresquely  situated 
•a  an  eminence,  two  sides  of  which  ate  touched  by  ibe  riyer 
Neoc,  which  here  makes  a  deep  bend.  Ihe  church  of  St  Peter 
k  a  fine  building  with  Early  Eh|^,  Dccoiated  and  Perpendicular 
porticos,  irilh  a  western  tower  and  lofty  spin.  Oundle  School, 
one  of  the  En^ish  public  schools,  was  founded  under  the  will  of 
Sr  WilUam  Laxton,  Lard  idmyot  of  London  (d.  ISSQ-  Thtre 
ai«  about  300  hayi-  The  sduol  b  divided  inU  daincal  and 
modem  sides,  and  has  ezfaibUions  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
mdvcnftica.  A  senuid-gnde  school  wu  instHtiled  out  of  the 
fonndotioa  in  1878.  Oondo  hia  «  conridnsble  agiicHlliral 
trade. 

Wilfrid,  afchUshop  of  York,  is  satd  to  iavo  been  buried  in 
Tit  at  a  monasteiy  in  Oundle  (UndA)  wbfdi  •K>ears  to  have 
been  destn^  shortly  afterwards,  and  was  certainly  not  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  The  manor,  with  a 
market  and  t<^,  was  among  the  possessions  confirmed  in  973 
liy  King  Edgar  to  the  abbot  of  Pcterborou^,  to  whom  it  still 
belonged  in  10S6.  The  market  was  then  nrorth  sea.  yearly  and 
is  shown  by  the  fw  wamulo  rails  to  have  been  heUl  on  Saturday, 
Ihed^bdnf  chaaBGdtoIliandagriniSjs,  AUcr  the  Diwhi* 
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lion  the  market  was  granted  with  the  manor  to  John,  eail  et 
Bedford,  and  still  belongs  to  the  lord  of  the  mann.  The  idibot 
of  Peterbmoogh  about  the  13th  century  confinned  to  hlS 
men  of  Oondle  freedom  from  tallage,  -"  saving  to  himself  pleas' 
of  portraanmoot  and  all  Oistoms  pcrtainbg  to  the  market," 
and  they  agreed  to. pay  8  marks,  tss.  itd^  yaariy  for  their 
privileges.  The  town  was  evldenlly  governed  by  bailifis  in 
1401,  when  the  **  bafli&  and  good  men  "  received  a  gmat  of 
poBUge  for  the  repair  ef  the  bridge  catted  "  Aasheoonbrigge,": 
but  the  town  was  never,  inoorpoiated  and  never  sent  members 
to  parliament. 

OUBO  PRETO  (■■  Black  GoM  "),  a  dty  of  the  staU  of  Mhias 
Getacs,  BraxO,  ssfinbbyrailN.  byW.  ofRiode  ^uiein,  and 
about  300  m.  W.  of  Vict«it,  EvfrHo  Sant^  on  the  csMcm  slope 
of  the  Serra  de  Espinhaco  and  witUn  the  drainage  basin  9I  tbe 
Rio  Dooe.  Fop.  (1890)  17,860;  <i«oo)  11,116.  Ooro  Prcto  is 
connected  with  Miguel  Buraier,  on  the  Ccntrsl  of  Brazil  mOway, 
hyamctieipuitelineAt  m.inkaetb.  UtecityisbniltupoBtlw 
lower  slope  of  the  Sem  do  Onnt  a  ipttr  of  the  EsplidHC»> 
de^ly  cut  by  ravines  and  divided  Into  a  nnmber  of  irregular 
hills,  iq>  which  the  narrow,  crooked  streets  are  built  and  upon 
which  groups  trf  low,  old-fashioned  houses  form  each  a  separate 
nucleus.  From  a  mining  settlement  the  dty  gicv  as  the  in* 
equalities  of  the  she  permitted.  R.  F.  Barton  {Hif/ilmiM  af 
Brail,  London,  i86g}  says  that  its  shape  "  is  that  of  a  huge 
serpent,  whose  biggest  endisabouttbePraca. . . .  Tbeextremiliea 
stretch  two  good  miles,  with  raised  convolutions.  .  .  .  Tbe 
'  streeting '  of  both  upper  and  tower  town  Is  very  tangled,  and 
the  old  thorou^ifares,  mete  'wynds'  ,  dinv  bow  valnnhle 
once  was  building  ground."  Tbe  rough  streets  are  too  steep  and 
narrow  fqr  vehicles,  and  even  riding  on  boneback  b  often  d^cult.' 
Several  rivtrlets  follow  tbe  ravines  and  drain  into  the  lUbeirio 
d»  Cannv,  a  sub-tributary  o(  tbe  Rio  Dece.  The  ehmate  is 
sub-tropical  and  humid,  tbmi^  the  elevation  (37oo»j8oo  ft.) 
gives  a  temperate  dimate  In  irintcr. .  Tbe  days  are  usually  hot 
and  the  nights  tx4d,  the  variations  in  temperature  being  a 
fniiiiul  cause  of  Immchial  and  polmooary  disesses.  Onm 
Preto  has  several  histodc  buihUngsi  they  are  at  antiquated 
appearance  and  buHt  of  the  simptest  materials— fcrokea  state 
and  mortar,  with  an  exteriw  covctinf  of  plaster.  The  mora 
noteworthy  art  the  old  government  bouse  (now  occupied  by  the 
school  of  mines),  the  legislative  chambco,  municipal  hall  and 
jail— aU  fronting  on  the  ftaca  da  Independendar->aad  diewhcro 
the  old  Cast  dos  Contoa  (afterwards  the  puUic  tneanqr),  • 
theatre  (the  ddnt  in  BrwO,  restored  In  i86i-i8(t)  and  1 
hoBpitaL  There  are  i  s  cluurdics  In  tiie  dty,  some  occnpying 
the  most  conspicuons  sites  on  the  hilla,  all  dating  from  the  more 
proqicrous  days  of  tbe  dty's  histuy,  but  all  devoid  «f  arcbi* 
tcctural  tasU.  Onto  Preto  is  the  seat  of  the  beat  nUns  school 
in  Brasil. 

The  city  dates  from  1701,  when  a  g(M*m!n!ng  settlement  was 
established  in  its  ravines  by  Antonio  Dias  of  Taubat6.  The 
drcumstance  lliat  the  gold  inmed  black  on  axpoeiire  to  the 
humid  fix  (owing  to  the  fmcnoe  d  litver)  fiwt  tke  name  of 
Owo  Ptct»  to  the  monnUon  qm  and  the  settlement.  In  1711 
it  became  a  d^  with  the  name  of  Villa  Rica,  a  title  justified 
by  its  site  and  wealth.  At  one  period  <A  its  prosperity  its 
population  wu  estimated  at  15,000  to  30,00a  In  1730  VSte 
Rica  became  tbe  ca[nial  <A  the  new^  created  capUlnqr  o( 
Uinas  Gcraes,  and  in  1833  the  cn;ntal  of  the  pcovbKe  of  tbe 
same  name  under  the  empira  of  Dom  Pedro  I.  When  the  empire 
was  overthrown  in  1889  and  Hinas  Geraes  was  reorganfccd 
as  «  republican  state,  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  capita]  to  • 
mote  favourable  site  and  BeUo  Horisonte  was  chaen,  bok 
Ouro  Preto  remained  tbe  capital  until  1898,  when' the  new 
town  (also  called  Cidsde  de  Mines)  became  tbe  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Wth  tbe  decay  of  her  mining  industries,  Ouro  Preto 
hadbecomemercly  the  political  centre  of  the  state.  Tbe  removal 
of  the  capitil  was  a  serious  blow,  as  the  dty  has  ao  induMnef 
to  support  its  population  and  no  trade  oi  importaoce.  The 
event  most  prominent  io  tbe  hbtmry  of  the  dty  WIS  tbe  conqiiiaGi' 
of  178%  in  which  Mveral  kndins  dliaens  went  oonceBMdi  and  for 
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whlcb  one  of  iti  km  InfltKntial'  members,  tn  alfertt  (cndgn) 
of  cavalry  named  Jokqiiim  JosC  da  SUv«  Xavler,  nicknamed 
"  Ura-denlea  "  (tecth-pnUeT),  was  executed  in  Ri»  de  Janeiro 
in  1 79  J.  The  coiupiTacy  originated  in  a  belief  that  the  Portuguese 
crown  ms  about  to  enforce  payment  of  certain  arrears  in  the 
mining  tax  kaovn  as  the  "  royal  fifths,"  and  lu  object  was  to 
•et  up  a  republic  in  Brazil.  Although  a  rninw  figure  in  the 
conipiiai7,  Tin^kntes  was  made  the  tcap^oat  of  the  tbbiy* 
two  men  airctted  and  wtat  to  Rio  de  JanebD  for  trial,  and 
poMcrity  has  mads  him  the  pratMutityr  of  tepoblieaniim  In 
Brazil. 

ODSB,  the  name  of  several  Enj^Sih  rivers. 

(i)  The  Great  Ouse  rises  in  Norlhiunptonshlre,  fai  the  slight 
hilli  between  Banbury  and  Brackley,  and  falh  only  about 
joo  ft.  in  a  course  of  i6o  m.  (excluding  lesser  wmdings)  to  its 
mouth  In  the  Wadi  (North  Sea).  With  an  easterly  direction 
it  flows  past  Brackley  and  Buckin|^m  and  then  turns  N.E. 
to  Stony  Slimtford.  where  the  Roman  Watling  Street  forded  it. 
It  receives  the  Tove  from  the  N.W.,  and  the  Ouxel  from  the  S. 
at  Newport  PagncIL  It  then  foUows  an  extremely  sinuous 
oonae  past  Olney  to  Shanibrook,  wbtn  It  turns  abruptly  S. 
to  Bedford.  A  north-easterly  direction  is  then  resumed  past 
St  Neot's  to  GodmanchesMf  and  Huntingdon,  wben  the  river 
trends  easterly  to  St  Ives.  Hitherto  the  Ouse  bss  watered 
an  open  fertile  volley,  and  there  are  many  beautiful  wooded 
teaches  between  Bedford  and  St  Ives,  white  the  river  abonnds 
in  coarse  fish.  Bdow  St  Ives  the  river  debouches  suddenly 
npw)  the  Pens;  its  fall  from  this  pc^t  to  the  mouth,  a  distance 
of  55  m.by  the  (M  course,  is  tittle  more  than  ao  ft.  (the  extensive 
qntem  of  aitifidal  drainage  cuts  connected  with  the  river  la 
considerad  under  Fens).  From  Eariih  to  Denver  the  waters 
of  the  Ouse  flow  almost  wholly  in  two  straight  artificial  channek 
called  the  Bedford  Rivers,  only  a  small  head  passing,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  along  the  old  course,  called  the  OU  West 
River.  This  is  joined  by  the  Cam  from  the  S.  4  m.  above  Ely. 
In  ita  northward  ooinse  from  this  point  the  river  receives  from 
the  E.  the  Lark,  the  Little  Ouse,  or  Brandon  river,  and  the 
Wbsey.  Bebw  Denver  shilce,  16  m.  from  the  mouth,  the  Ouse 
is  tidaL  It  flows  past  King's  Lynn,  and  enters  the  Wash  near 
the  S.E.  comer.  The  river  b  kicked  up  to  Bedford,  a  distance 
of  74}  m.  Iqr  the  direct  course.  In  tlie  lower  part  it  bears  a 
conudoaUe  traffic,  but  above  St  Ives  It'  b  little  used,  and 
riMwe  St  Neot's  navigation  has  ceased.  The  dnfaiage  area 
of  the  Great  Ouse  b  1607  sq.  m. 

(1)  A  river  of  Yorkshire.  The  river  Vre,  riringneaitbeN.W. 
booidaiy  of  the  covniy  in  ibe  lietrt  of  the  Pennukcs,  and  travers- 
ing the  kndy  valley  (amoos  under  the  name  Wenskydak, 
unites  with  the  river  Swale  to  form  the  .Ouse  near  the  small 
town  of  Borougbbridge,  whidi  lies  in  Hfae  ridi  central  plain  of 
Yorkshire.  The  course  of  the  Swale,  which  rbes  in  the  north 
of  the  amtf-m  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Pennhu*,  b  mostly 
through  thk  plain,  and  that  of  the  Ouse  b  wholly  so.  It  flows 
S.B.  to  Yoric,  thence  for  a  short  distance  S.  by  W.,  then  mainly 
S£.  again  past  Sdby  and  Go<de  to  the  Junction  with  the  Trent; 
the  great  esluaiy  so  formed  being  known  as  the  Humber.  The 
course  of  the  Ouse  pn^,  thus  defined,  b  61  n.  The  Swak 
and  Ure  are  eadi  about  6eia.k>ng.  Cook  b  a  krge  and  growing 
port,  and  the  river  bean  a  tonrideraUe  traffic  tip  to  York.  There 
b  abo  some  traffic  op  to  Boronghbridge,  from  which  the  Ure 
Na^iigatloa  (partly  a  canal)  continues  op  to  Ripon.  The 
Swak  b  not  navigable.  The  chief  ttibaiarlcs  are  the  Nidd, 
the  Wharfe,  the  Don  and  the  Aire  from  the  W  .arxi  the  Derwcnt 
bma  the  VJB^  bat  the  detailed  contfderation  of  these  involves 
that  of  the  hydrogn)iby  of  the  greater  part  of  Vorlcshire 
All.  e^MciaOy  the  western  tributaries,  traverse  beautiful  valleys, 
and  the  Aire  and  Don,  with  eanab,  are  of  importance  as  affording 
commtndcatioBS  between  the  manufacturing  distikt  of  south 
YotksUreandtheHumberports.  The Derwentbabo navigable. 
The  drainage  area  of  the  Ouse  b  4135  sq.  m.  It  b  tidal  up  to 
Nabom  h>dEs,  n  disunce  of  37  m.  fion  the  Junction  with  the 
Trent,  and  the  total  faU  from  BoroogbbrWge  is  about  40  f  L 

0)  A  itnr  id  Smmx,  rUig  fa  Om  Rntt  Ridcca  betweaa 
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Horsham  and  CiKkfield,  and  dralnhtg  an  area  of  aboM  too  aq.  IB., 
mostly  in  the  Weald.  Like  other  streams  of  Ihb  locality,  k 
breaches  the  South  Downs,  and  reaches  the  Eoglbh  Chund 
at  Newhavcn  after  a  course  «f  30  m.  The  eastward  drift  «l 
beach-building  matrrial  fotmeriy  diverted  the  mouth  ef  thk 
nver  from  its  present  place  to  a  point  to  the  east  mar  Scaford. 
The  Uu&e  is  navigabk  For  small  vesseb  to  Lewes,  and  Ne«liav« 
b  an  imponant  harbour. 

OUSn.,  or  Ot;z£L,  Angk-Saxon  tiU,  cqobibnt  of  the  Genua 
Amtl  (a  form  of  the  word  found  in  several  old  EngSsh  books), 
appBiently  the  ancient  name  for  what  b  now  mon  commonly 
known  as  the  bbckbird  (f  t.).  Turitu  mendc,  but  at  the  present 
day  not  often  applied  to  that  specks,  though  used  in  a  compound 
form  for  birds  bcienging  to  another  genus  and  family. 

The  watcr-ouiel.  or  waier^row,  b  new  commonly  named 
the  "  dipper  "~a  term  apparently  invented  and  bestowed  fai  tho 
first  edition  of  T.  Bewkk's  British  Birds  (ii.  t6,  17)— not,  as  b 
commonly  supposed,  from  the  Uid's  habit  of  catering  the  water 
In  pursuit  of  Its  — ^ , ,     j. , 

prey,  but  because 

"it  may  be  seen  SXc.v  '..V--;?*:;^!  . 

perched  on  the  top 
of  a  stone  In  the 
midst  of  the 
torrent.  In  a  con- 
tinual dipping 
motion,  or  short 
courtesy  often  re- 
peated." The 
English  dipper, 
Cfa^Kf  agtuiiats, 
b  the  type  of  a 
small  family,  the 
Cindidae,  prob- 
ably more  nearly 
akin  to  the  wrens  (^.e.)  than  to  the  thrushea,  and  with 
examples  throughout  the  more  temperate  portions  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  as  well  as  North  and  South  America.  The  dipper 
haunts  rocky  streams,  into  wbidi  it  boldly  enters,  generally 
by  delibcsatdy  wading,  and  then  by  the  stfeniioaB  oxn- 
l^ied  action  <4  its  wings  and  feet  stakes  iu  way  along  tfai 
bottMD  in  quest  of  iu  living  ptey — tresh-water  moUuscs  and 
aqnatic  insects  in  th^- larval  or  mature  conditiscu  Com* 
plaims  of  iu  attadcs  on  tho  spawn  of  fish  have  not  bcea 
justified  by  examination  of  the  stomachs  of  captured  ^orimcas. 
Sh«t  and  sqoat  of  stature^  active  and  rcstkss  in  iU  movcneots, 
dnsky  above,  wkb  a  ptne  while  throat  and  tippef  put  of  the 
breast,  to  which  succeeds  a  broad  hand  of  dartt  bay,  itbafamiliac 
figure  10  most  fishermen  on  the  atreams  it  freqocBts.  Tfat 
water-ousel's  nest  b  a  very  carious  structnro— oMwardlr 
resembling  a  wren%  but  buUt  on  a  whoUy  difieient  prindpk— an 
ordinary  cu|>4haped  nest  of  gt«»  lined  with  dead  kaves,  placed 
In  wme  coovoiiait  nidi^  but  cncasad  with  moss  so  as  to  fona 
a  bfge  mass  that  covers  k  completely  except  a  smafi  hole  far 
the  bird's  passage.  The  egp  laid  within  are  from  lour  to  seven  in 
number,  and  are  of  a  pure  white.  The  young  are  abk  to  urias 
hefor*  they  are  fuUy  fledged.  (A.  N.) 

OUSBUV.  SIR  PRBDIBICK  ABTHDB  OORB  (iSis-iSS*). 
English  composer,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Gore  Ousdey,  aipbawadnf 
to  Persia,  and  nephew  to  Sir  Wiffiam  Ouseky,  the  Oriental 
scholar.  Hewasbomon  the  isth  of  August  itos  in  London,  and 
maniiesied  an  extraordinary  precocity  In  mnak,  cnmpowng  aa 
opera  at  the  age  of  eight  years.  In  1 844,  having  succeeded  to  tha 
baronetcy,  he  entered  at  Christ  Church,  and  gndnated  fa 
1846  snd  M.A.  in  1840.  He  was  ordained  fa  the  latter  year,  and, 
aa  curate  of  St  Paul's.  Knightabridge,  served  the  pniah  of  St 
Barnabas,  Pimlico,  unii  1851.  In  1850  be  took  the  degree  e< 
UusJI.  at  Oxford,  and  foor  yean  afterwards  that  of  MaaJJ^ 
hiseierckebeingtheoratorioSf  P«fycar^.  In  i8ss hesaoceaded 
Sir  Henry  Bbhop  as  protestor  of  nnuc  in  tlw  UaJv^rsky  tt 
Oxford,  was  otdaiiied  priest  and  appofated  picoontor  of  HcftfafdL 
la  1SS6  ho  becsBw  idcar  g<  St  Ki^ael'i,  Tutey,  Md  wBte 
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OUSELEr,  SIR 

of  St  Hkhaet's  CoRcgt,  which  nnckr  him  became  an  fmptMant 
edyraliowal  institution  both  in  music  uid  general  aubjeas.  His 
wcks  indtide  a  aecood  oialorio,  Haiar  (Hmtrnd,  1873),  11  gmt 
numbcc  of  aerviccs  ud  aotham,  chunfaer  intiric,  wmp,  to., 
and  theoKtical  works  of  freat  importance,  such  as  Harmony 
(1868)  and  Counlerpi>int(tS6<))  and  MuiUalPerm  (1875).  One 
of  his  most  useful  worlcs  is  a  series  of  chapters  on  English  mu^c 
added  to  Ibc  translation  of  Emil  Naumann's  History  of  Husk, 
the  subject  having  been  practkaily  ignored  in  the  Gcman 
treatise.  A  piofmindly  learned  mu^dut,  and  a  man  of  great 
general  culture,  Onsel^s  Influence  on  younger  men  was  wholly 
for  good,  and  he  helped  forward  the  cause  of  musical  progress  in 
ED^and  pcrttapa  more  effectually  than  if  he  himself  had  been 
BiBong  the  more  entlntsfastic  wapgianm  ct "  advanced  "  mntic. 
The  woit  by  wUd)  be  is  best  known.  Si  Polyearp,  Aam,  like 
most  compeaitiens  of  its  date,  the  strong  influence  of  MeridMs- 
Bohn,  at  least  in  its  plan  and  scope;  '  bat  if  Ousclcy  had  little 
individiiaEty  of  cxpres^on,  Us  modds  in  other  works  were  the 
EngBah  church  writers  of  the  noblest  acbooL  He  died  at  Here- 
iMd  on  lbegthofAprn  i88» 

-  OUSELET,  8IB  WILLIAM  (1769-1841),  British  Orieolalist, 
ddest  SOD  of  Captain  Ralph  Ouseley,  of  an  old  Irish  family,  was 
bom  in  Monmouthshire.  After  a  private  education  he  went  to 
Paris,  in  1787,  to  leam  French,  and  there  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  interest  in  Persian  literature.  In  1 788  he  became  a  comet 
in  the  8th  regiment  of  dragoons.  At  the  end  of  1794  he  sold  his 
fommistion  and  went  to  Letden  to  study  Persian.  In  1795  he 
publi^ed  Persian  MiscdJaKles;  in  T797-1799,  Orienlal  CoHk- 
/iMu;  inijg^,  EpHome  of  Ihe  Ancienl  History  of  Persia;  in  tioo. 
The  Orienlal  Geography  of  Bbn  Hautal;  andtniSoi.a  translation 
of  the  BalMiyHr  Noma  and  Obsenations  on  Som*  Htdols  and 
Gems.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  university  of 
DuUio  in  1797,  and  in  tSoo  he  was  knighted.  When  his  brother. 
Sir  Gore  Otodey,  was  sent,  In  iSio,  as  ambassador  to  Persia, 
Sr  William  accompanied  him  as  secretary.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1813,  and  En  1819-1813  published,  in  three  volumes, 
Tranda  «is  Various  Countries  of  the  East,  especially  Persia,  in 
1810,  zSzi  andiBji.  He  also  published  editions  of  the  Travels 
aod  Arabiam  Proverbs  of  Burckhardt.  He  contributed  a  number 
of  important  papera  to  the  Transaettons  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature.   He  died  at  Boulogne  in  September  1841. 

OUSTER  (from  Anglo-Fr.  ouster,  to  remove,  take  away,  O.  Fr.  I 
oOer,  mod.  Fr.  iter.  Eng.  "  oust,"  to  eject,  exclude;  the  deriva- 
tion b  not  known;  Lai.  ebstare,  to  stand  in  the  way  of,  least, 
would  give  the  form  but  does  not  suit  the  sense;  a  more  probable 
soggcstion  connects  with  a  supposed  battOare,  from  kourire,  to 
draw  water;  cf.  *'  eihaust "),  a  legal  term  signifying  disposses- 
son,  e4>ecially  the  wrong  or  injury  suffered  by  a  person  dis- 
poiscsaedof  frMht^oTchattebreal.  The  wrong-doer  by  getting 
into  occupation  fc«cci  the  real  owner  to  take  legal  steps  to  regain 
Ins  rights.  Ouster  of  the  freehold  may  be  effe^cd  by  tAtaement; 
ie.  by  entry  on  the  death  of  the  person  seized  before  the  entry  of 
the  heir,  or  devisee,  by  iniraiim,  entry  after  the  death  of  the 
fenaat  iar  fife  before  the  entry  of  the  reveimner  or  remainder- 
man,  by  iitseisiK,  the  forcible  or  fraudulent  expulsion  of  the 
occupier  or  person  seized  of  the  property.  Ouster  of  chattels 
real  h  effected  by  disseisin,  the  turning  out  by  force  or  baud  of 
the  legal  proprietor  before  his  estate  is  detennbed.  In  feudal 
Uw,  the  term  ousier-h-puin  (Lat.  amoBcre  moMum,  to  take  away 
the  hand)  was  applied  to  a  writ  or  judgment  granting  the  livery 
«f  land  out  of  the  sovereign's  hand  on  the  plea  that  he  has  no 
title  to  it,  and  also  to  the  delivery  by  a  guaidiaB  ol  land  to  a- 
ward  on  Us  coming  of  ag& 

OOTLAWBT.  the  process  of  ptUting  a  penon  out  ot  the 
protection  of  the  kw;  a  punishment  for  contemptuously 
refusing  to  appeal  when  called  in  cotut,  ot  evading  justice  1^ 
disapp^ring.  It  was  an  offence  of  very  early  existence  in 
ErtfitBd,  snd  was  the  punishment  of  those  who.could  not  pay 
tbewenot  blood-money  to  the  relotivesof  thedcceased.  By  the 
Saxon  law,  an  oatlaw,  or  laughiesman,  lost  his  lihtra  lex  and  had 
BO  protection  ftom  the  frank-fAedgc  in  the  decennary  In  wlticb 
hewaanmiB.  He«as,M0!,a>»id)aM«%becauaebeJ6[feited 


bis  friends;  for  if  any  of  them  rendered  him  any  assistance,  they 
became  liable  to  the  same  punishment.  He  was,  at  one  time,' 
said  to  be  caput  lupinum,  or  to  have  a  wolf's  head,  from  the  fact 
that  he  md^t  be  knocked  on  the  head  like  a  wolf  1^  any  one  that 
should  meet  him;  but  so  cariy  as  the  time  of  Bracton  an  outlaw 
might  only  be  killed  if  he  defended  himsellf  ot  ran  away;  once 
taken,  his  life  was  in  the  king's  bands,  and  any  one  killing  him  bad 
to  answer  for  It  as  for  any  other  homicide.  The  party  guilty  of 
outlawry  suffered  (orfettun  of  diattels  in  all  cases,  asiA  in  casca 
of  treason  or  murder  forfeiture  of  real  property;  for  other 
offences  the  profits  of  land  during  his  lifetime.  In  cases  of 
treason  or  felony,  outlawry  was  followed  also  by  corruption  of 
blood.  Anoutlawwascm/ffaTfiwtaiif.  Hecouldnotsuelnany 
court,  nor  bad  he  any  legal  rights  whidi  could  be  enforced,  bid 
he  was  personally  liable  upon  all  causes  action.'  An  outlawry 
might  be  reversed  by  proceedings  in  error,  or  by  appGcaf  ion  to  a 
court.  It  was  finally  abolished  in  dvil  proceedings  in  1879, 
while  In  crindnal  proceedings  it  has  practically  become  obsolete, 
being  unnecessary  tbrou^  the  general  adopt!(m  of  extradition 
treaties.   A  woman  was  said  to  be  wahtd  rather  than  outlawed. 

In  Scotland  outlawry  or  fugitation  may  be  pronounced  by  the 
supreme  criminal  court  In  the  absence  of  the  panel  on  the  day  of 
trial.  In  the  United  States  outlawry  never  existed  in  dvil  cases, 
and  in  the  few  cases  where  it  existed  broimitul  proceedings  it 
has  become  obsolete; 

OUTRAOB  (throoi^  0.  Fr.  uUr'agt,  oUrage,  ouJirage,  from 
Lat,  ultra,  beyond,  exceeding,  cf.  IlaL  ollrofigio;  the  meaning 
has  been  influenced  by  connexion  with  "  rage,"  anger),  originaily 
extravagance,  violence  of  behaviour,  language,  action,  to., 
hence  especially  a  violent  injury  done  to  another. 

OUTRAM,  SIR  JTAHES  (1803-1863),  En^ish  general,  and 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  was  the  son  of  Benjamin 
Out  ram  of  Butterley  Hall,  Derbyshire,  dvil  engineer,  and  was 
bom  on  the  J9th  of  January  1803.  His  father  died  in  1805, 
and  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  Dr  James  Anderson,  the  Scottldl 
writer  on  agriculture,  removed  in  1810  to  Aberdeenshire.  Fronj 
Udny  school  the  boy  went  in  1818  to  the  Klarischal  College, 
Aberdeen;  and  In  1819  an  Indian  cadetship  was  given  him. 
Soon  after  hisarrival  at  Bombay  his  remarkable  energy  attracted 
notice,  and  in  July  r8>o  he  became  acting  adjutant  to  the  first 
battalion  of  the  nth  regiment  on  its  embodiment  at  Poona, 
an  experience  which  he  found  to  be  of  immense  advantage  to 
him  In  his  after  career.  In  1815  he  was  sent  to  Khandesh,  where 
he  trained  a  light  infantry  corps,  formed  of  the  wild  robber 
Bhils,  gaining  over  them  a  marvellous  personal  influence,  and 
employing  them  with  great  success  in  checking  outrages  and 
plunder.  Their  loyalty  to  him  had  its  principal  source  in  ibcfr 
boundless  admiration  of  his  himting  achievements,  which  in 
cool  daring  and  hairbreadth  escapes  have  perhaps  never  been 
equalled.  Oritfiiudly  a  "  puny  lad,"  and  for  many  years  after 
hb  arrival  in  India  subject  to  constant  attacks  of  sickness^ 
Outnm  aeemed  to  win  strength  by  every  new  illness,  acquiring 
a  constitution  of  iron,  "  nerves  of  steel,  shoulders  and  musdes 
worthy  of  a  ux-foot  Highlander."  In  1835  he  was  sent  to 
Gujarat  to  make  a  report  on  the  Mahi  Kantba  district,  and  for 
some  time  he  remained  there  as  political  a^t.  On  theoutbreak 
of  the  first  Afghan  War  in  1838  he  was  appointed  extra  aide-de- 
camp on  the  staff  of  Sir  John  Keane,  and  besides  many  other 
briltiant  deeds  performed  an  extraordinary  ex[^it  in  captuimg 
a  banner  of  the  enemy  before  Ghazni.  After  conducting  various 
raids  against  Afghan  tribes,  he  was  in  1839  promoted  major, 
and  appointed  potltlcal  agent  In  Lower  Slnd,  and  later  In  Upper 
Sind.  Hwe  he  strongly  opposed  the  policy  of  his  superior. 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  which  led  to  the  annexation  ot  Sind.  But 
when  war  broke  out  he  bertrfcal^  defended  the  residency  at 
Hydoabad  against  8000  Baluehis;  and  it  was  Sir  C.  Napier 
who  then  described  him  as  "  the  Bayard  of  India."  On  his 
return  from  a  dwrt  visit  to  England  In  1843,  he  was,  with  the 
rank  of  Ixevet  lieutenant-colond,  appointed  to  a  command 
In  the  Mahratta  country,  and  In  1847  he  was  transferred  from 
Satan  to  Baroda,  where  be  incurred  the  rcswtment  of  the 
BaadMy  cmnunart  by  his  feulai  ti  Gomiptkm. 
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St  1854  be  was  appoiatod  reddent  at  Lucksow,  In  whick  CApwdly 
two  ytan  later  be  carried  out  the  unexatjoa  of  Oudh  and 
became  the  first  chief  conunuaioiier  of  tliat  province  Appoimcd 
in  1857,  with  the  tank  of  lieutenant-general,  to  command  an 
expedition  against  Pont,  be  defeated  the  enemy  with  great 
slaughter  at  Khushab,  and  conducted  the  campaign  with  such 
rapid  dediion  that  peace  was  shortly  afterwards  concluded,  his 
services  being  rewarded  hy  the  grand  cross  of  the  Bath. 

From  Persia  he  was  summoned  in  June  to  India,  with  the 
brief  ezplanatioa—  "  We  want  all  our  best  men  here."  I(  was 
said  of  him  at  this  time  that "  a  (ox  is  a  fool  and  a  lion  a  coward 
by  the  side  of  Sir  J.  Outram.",  Immediaiely  oq  his  arrival 
in  Calcutu  he  was  i4)pointed  to  command  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Bengal  army  occupying  the  country  from  Calcutta  to 
Cawi^re;  and  to  the  militajy  control  was  also  joined  the 
commis^onersbip  of  Oudh.  Already  the  mutiny  hod  assumed 
such  proportions  as  to  compel  Havclodc  to  fall  back  00  Cawnpore, 
wUch  be  only  held  with  difficully,  although  a  speedy  advance 
was  necessary  to  save  the  garrison  at  Lucknow.  On  arriving 
at  Cawnpore  with  ttinfommeols,  Oulram,  "in  adnuration 
of  the  brilliant  deeds  of  General  Havclock,"  conceded  to  him  the 
glory  of  relieving  Luduiow,  and,  waiving  his  rank,  tendered 
his  services  to  him  as  a  volunteer.  During  the  advance  he 
commanded  a  troop  of  volunteer  cavalry,  and  performed  exploits 
of  great  briBiancy  at  Mangalwar,  and  in  the  attack  at  the 
Alambagh;  and  in  the  final  oonflia  he  led  the  way,  dnuging 
through  a  very  tempest  of  fire.  The  volunteer  camlry  iuani< 
DBousljF' voted  him  the  Victoria  Cross,  but  he  lefuied  the  choice 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  ineligible  as  the  general  under  whom 
they  served.  Resuming  supreme  command,  be  then  held  the 
town  till  Uie  arrival  of  ^  Colin  Campbell,  after  which  he  con- 
ducted the  evacuation  of  the  rcudnicy  so  as  completely  to 
decdve  the  tomy.  In  the  second  capture  of  Lucknow,  on  the 
conunander-in-chiefB  return.  Outran  was  entrusted  with  the 
attack  on  the  side  of  the  Gumti,  and  afterwards,  having  lecrocsed 
the  tiver,  be  advanced  "  through  the  Chattar  Uanzil  to  take 
the  regency,"  thus,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell, "  putting 
the  fnUhi'm  stroke  on  the  enemy."  After,  the  ca^ure  of 
Lucknow  be  was  gazetted  beutenant-gen^aL  In  Pebruaty 
iSsS  he  received  the  ipcdal  thanks  of  both  bouses  of  parliament, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  dignity  of  baronet  with  an  annuity 
of  £1000.  When,  on  account  of  shattered  health,  he  F^ume<t 
finally  to  Eoglaiid  in  i860,  n  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  mark 
the  sense  entertained,  not  only  of  bk  military  achievements, 
but  of  his  constant  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  natives  of  India, 
whose  "  nral,"  in  bis  own  words,  "  be  made  his  first  object." 
The  movement  reMilted  in  the  presentation  of  a  public  testimonial 
and  the  erection  of  statues  la  London  and  Calcutu.  He  died 
on  the  nth  of  March  1863,  and  was  buried  in  WeaUninster 
Abbey,  where  the  marble  slab  on  his  grave  bean  the  pregnant 
qpitaph  "  The  Bayard  of  India." 

See  Sr  P.  J.  GoMsmid,  Jama  Otilnm'a BtognfUfj () vols.,  18S0), 
and  L.  J.  Trotter,  TU  Bayard  oj  Iniia  (1903)- 

OVAL  <Lat.  omm,  tgg).  In  geometry. «  closed  curve,  generally 
more  or  less  egg-like  in  form.  The  ^plest  oval  is  the  ellipse; 
more  complicated  forma  are  represented  in  the  notation  of 
analytiol  geometry  by  equations  of  the  4th,  6th,.  Stb  .  .  . 
depea.  Tkost  of  the  4th  degree,  known  as  Udrcular  quaitics, 
aie  the  moat  important,  and  of  these  the  special  forms  named 
^ter  D^cartes  and  Cftssini  are  of  most  interest.  The  Cartesian 
ovals  presented  themselves  in  an  investigation  of  the  section  of 
a  surfon  which  woyld  refract  rays  proceeding  from  a  point 
in  a  medium  id  one  retractive  index  into  a  point  in  a 
jneiUum  of  a  different  refractive  index.  The  nuct  oonveoient 
equation  is /r^Mr'  ~n,  where  r/*  are  the  distances  of  a  point  on 
the  curve  from  two  fixed  and  given  points,  termed  the  fod,  and 
J,  M,  M  are  constants.  The  .ctirve  is  obviously  qnnmetiical  about 
'  the  line  Joining  the  fod,  and  has  the  important  property  diat  the 
normal  at  any  point  divides  the  angle  between  the  radii  into 
segments  whose  sines  are  in  the  ratio  t:  m.  The  Cassinian  oval 
has  the  equation  rr"  ■■  d',  where  ry  arc  the  radii  of  a  point  on  the 
curve  from  two  pvcn  foci,  and  aba  constanL ,  This  curve  is 


■ymnutrtcal  about  two  perpcodleHlir  amT'It  amy  cowfat  c( 
a  single  dosed  curve  or  of  two  curves,  according  bo'thevaloeaf 
the  uan&iiion  between  the  two  types'  bdng  a  figme  of  t,  bcnv 

known  as  Bernoulli's  lemniscate  ({-O- 

See  Ci/KVE  1  also  Salmon,  Miiktr  Piawe  Cmnu. 

OVAR,  a  town  of  Portugal,  tn  the  district  of  Avciio  and  at  the 
norlbcm  extremity  of  the  Lagoon  of  Avciro  (].*.);  ai  m.  S.  <l 
Oporto  by  tba  Liabon-Opotto  railway,  Pop.  (1900)  10^ 
Ovar  Is  the  centre  of  important  ^^v*^  and  has  some  trade  ia 
wine  and  timber.  It  is  visited  by  small  coasting  vessels  whick 
ply  to  and  from  north-west  Africa.  Uillet,  wheat  and  vcgetabls 
— especially  onions— ore  the  chief  products  ct  tiie  knv-lyiai 
and  unhealthy  region,  in  wludi  OVar  is  altua&d. 

OVAHIOTOMT.  the  operation  for  removal  of  one  or  of  both 
of  the  female  ovaries  (for  anatomy  see  Rxhoodctive  Systxk). 
The  progress  of  modem  surger>'  has  been  conspicuously  successful 
in  this  depattmenL  -  Prom  1701,  tlie  date  when  Uoustoa  of 
Carluke,Laiuu'fcshire,caiiied  out  hissucceasfid  partial  cxtiipaiiDa, 
progress  was  arrested  for  some  time,  althougli  the  Hunters  (178^ 
indicated  the  practicability  of  the  operatkm.  In  1809  Ephnio 
M'Dowell  of  Kentucky,  inspired  by  the  lectures  of  Jofan  Bdl, 
bb  teacher  in  Edinburgh,  performed  ovaiiotoiQy,  aod,  con- 
thiuing  to  operate  with  success,  ewablislied  the  posaaaity  o( 
surreal  interference.  He  was  followed  by  otbos  in  the  United 
Slates.  The  cases  brought  forward  by  Lints  of  Edinbor^ 
were  not  suffidcntly  encouraging;  the  operation  met  with  great 
om>outlon;  and  it  was  not  uiuil  Chaika  Clay,  Speaoer  Welb, 
Baker  Brown  and  Thomas  Kdth  began  miA.  that  the  peoccduia 
was  placed  on  a  firm  basis  and  «ns  regarded  as  jintlfiabk. 
Improved  methods  were  Introduced,  and  surgeons  vied  with  one 
another  in  trying  to  obtain  good  results.  Eventaally,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  antiseptic  system  of  treating  wounds,  (Ui 
operaUon,  formerly  regarded  as  one  of  the  moK  pan  and  aniioM 
in  the  domain  of  surgery,  came  to  be  atteodbd  with  a  lowtt 
mortality  than  any  other  of  a  major  character. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  terrible  record  assodaud  with  the  oper^ 
tion  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  t^th  oentuiy,  a  passage  may  be 
quoted  from  the  English  translation  of  tJ»  Li/it  «/  Paimn 
"  As  it  was  supposed  that  the  infected  air  of  the  hoifHtals  mi^ 
be  the  cause  ot  the  invariably  fatal  results  of  the  operation, 
the  Assistance  Publique  hired  an  isolated  house  in  the  Avenue 
de  Meudon,  near  Paib,  a  salubrious  spoL  \  In  1863,  tea  woDen 
in  succession  were  sent  to  that  house;  the  sdiJibouiing  lnbabit< 
ants  watched  those  ten  patients  entering  the  boase,  aad  a  sbwt 
time  afterwards  their  ten  coffins  being  taken  away."  But  as  time 
went  00,  the  published  statistics  showed  an  inocasing  succcaa 
in  the  practice  of  almost  every  operator.  -  Spencer  Welb  states 
that  in  bis  first  five  years  one  patient  in  three  died;  in  his  second 
audtbirdfive  years  one  in  four;  in  his  fourth  five  years  one  ia  five; 
in  i876-t877,  one  in  ten.  After  the  introduction  of  antiseptia 
(i8;^iS{t4)  he  lost  only  10-9%  of  hb  cqicration  cases,  bat  thil 
series  showing  a  marked  absence  of  septic  complicalioBa.  Ibcse 
figures  have  been  greatly  im[«oved  upon  la  later  ycan,awlatt]M 
present  time  tlw  mortidi^  may  be  taken  at  tommhen  ilbmH 
5.  7  or  9%. 

Reinovs]  of  the  ovaries  ti  pcrforracd  when  the  ovaric*  ate  the  •« 
ot  cystic  and  other  roorbid  changes;  for  fibroid  tumoan  o(  ih« 
wonib,  in  which  cate,  by  opcratine,  one  haiteoa  the  menopame  aod 
causes  the  tumoun  to  grow  Bmatler:  aitd  io  cases  where  dyiontar- 
rhoea  is  wearing  oat  and  tendering  uideai  the  life  o(  the  pattern— 
1et4  severe  treatment  having  pioved  ineffecnaL  Otphamttmy.  by 
which  is  meant  removal  of  the  ovaries  with  the  view  of  ptoductng 
a  curative  effect  upon  fomc  other  part,'was  introduced  m  1873  by 
Robert  Battcy  of  Georgia  (i8::S-iS95].  The  operation  bioroctinTCS 
followed  by  loss  o(  aexual  feeling,  and  ha*  b^n  said  to  unscx  the 
patieot,  hence  strong  obicctioni  have  been  urged  agaiast  it.  The 
patient  and  her  frieodn  Miould  deariy  undentaad  the  object  of  the 
operation  and  the  remits  likely  tobegdacdbyit.  Laa^>tlieovaii(9 
are  sometimes  rcmo%-cd  «ith  the  hope  of  (becking  the  peogtcss  of 
inoperable  cancer  of  the  breast. 

From  the  time  that  the  operation  of  ovariotomy  was  first  cotab. 
liahod  as  a  rccogniied  and  lawful  tunncal  proceduie,  tbctt  boa  beca 
much  diiputation  a«  to  how  the  pedicle  <A  the  ovary,  which  cooaits 
of  a  fold  of  peritoneum  (the  broad  Ugament)  with  included  blood- 
vessel*, should  b*  treated.  Some  operators  were  in  favour  of  tyiag 
it  with  (ttang  silk,  and  bringing  the  ends  of  the  liganucs  alum 
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ib*  abdoatm.  Otbert  it«r»  in  fkVMr  of  turving  •  lUocig  emal 
cUmp  upon  tboK  ttructura.  or  of  twruu  them  with  the  actual 
cautery,  whtUt  otbm  claimed  that  the  bett  rewlu  wnc  (o  be 
obuiiua  by  ftmlv  tying  the  pedicle^  cuttiDf  the  lipitaTes  ■hort, 
drpppins  the  pedicle  into  the  abdonen  ana  doting  the  WMtod. 
Tl^iMwrnOodbmoK't/lmmmivm^adaptBi.  (B.0.*> 

OVAIIOK  (Lat.  natir),  •  ndnor  torn  of  Romto  "  triumph." 
It  was  ftwaided  dtbei  when  the  campaign,  thou^  victorious,  had 
not  been  impoitont  enough  for  the  higher  hoooui;  when  the  war 
was  not  entirely  put  on  end  to;  when  it  had  been  waged  witli 
ttn worthy  foei;  oc  lAen  Uw  general  was  not  of  rank  suSdeut 
to  Bjve  Um  ibe  tight  to  a  uiunph.  The  cerenumial  was  on  the 
■whole  sfmilar  in  the  (wo  cases,  but  In  an  ovatioo  the  geikeral 
walked  or  more  coauaenty  rode  oo  horseback,  wore  a  simple 
nut^tcrial  robe,  carried  no  sceptre  and  wore  a  wreath  of 
nyrtk  instead  of  laureL  Instead  a  buU,  a  sheep  was  sacrificed 
at  the  cODCluiton  of  the  ceremony.  The  word  is  not,  however, 
derived  bom  mm,  shet»,  but  probably  mcaits  ^  shouting " 
(q>.  oGv)  u  ft  sigB  of  nyiking. 

Om  (0.  Zog.  ^»,Gtr.Ofm,  cf.Gr:Iv><6tjoveii),«doM  ehanbcr 
•»  computment  which  may  be  raised  to  a  omdderable  tetnpctft* 
ture  by  heat  generated  cither  within  or  without  it.  In  Eoglith 
the  term  gefte»lty  refers  to  a  chamber  for  baking  bread  and  other 
fMd  MbsUBCca,  but  A  fa  idao  used  of  certain  ^t^iaiKcs  enph^nd 
lA  muufKturingopentioDs,  as  in  coking  eoal  or  making  pottoy. 
Set  HfciToro. 

•OVBBSBCK.  JOBAim  FRIBDIUCH  (1789-1869),  Getman 
painter,  the  leviver  of "  Christian  art  "  in  the  19th  century,  was 
bom  In  LObeck  on  dte  4tA  of  July  1789.  His  aoccston  for  three 
genenUloBs  had  been  Protestant  pastors;  hisfstherwMdoetwirf 
hws,  poet,  mystic  pletkt  and  burgomaster  of  Lttbeck.  Wthln  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  family  mansion  in  the  Kdnigstrasse  stood  the 
gymnsidum ,  where  the  node,  doctor  of  theology  and  a  voluminous 
writer,  was  the  master;  there  the  nephew  become  ft  classic 
Bcbolsr  and  received InstrmrtioQ  in  art. 

Uw  young  artist  left  Ltlbeck  in  March  r8o<S,  and  nteied  as 
student  the  academy  of  Vienna,  then  under  the  direction  of 
T.  H.  Ffiger,  a  painter  of  some  renown,  but  of  the  pseudo-classie 
sdMolof the Ftntdi  David.  Herewasgafned  Ibotoughkaowledge, 
but  the  teachings  and  aawdatioaa  proved  unendurable  to  the 
aensitivr,  sptritual-minded  youth.  Overt>eck  wrote  to  a  friend 
tlist  he  had  fallen  among  a  vulgar  set,  that  every  noble  thought 
was  su|^>re«!ed  within  the  academy  and  that  k»ing  aU  faith  in 
Immanity  he  tnnud  inwardly  on  himself.  These  words  are  a 
key  to  ms  fotttre  position  and  art.  It  seemed  to  htm  that  in 
Vienna,  and  tedeed  throughout  Europe,  the  pure  springs  of 
Christian  art  hod  been  for  centuries  diverted  and  corrupted, 
and  so  he  sought  out  afresh  the  living  source,  and,  casting  on  one 
side  his  oratemponuies,  locdc  for  Us  guides  the  early  and  pre- 
Raphaelltepalntersof  Italy.  At  thecnd  of fouryears,  differences 
had  grown  so  incconribble  that  Overbeck  and  his  band  of 
followers  were  ezpdied  from  the  academy.  True  art,  he  writes, 
he  had  sought  in  Vienna  in  vain—"  OhI  I  was  full  of  it;  my 
wbde  fancy  was  possessed  by  Hadoimas  and  Chriits,  but  nowhere 
could  I  find  rcsponstf."  Accordingly  he  left  for  Rome,  carrying 
lib  haH-fintshed  canvss  "  Christ's  Entry  Into  Jerusalem,"  as  the 
charter  of  his  creed—"  I  mil  abide  by  the  Bible;  I  elect  It  as  my 
aianding-pblnt'* 

Overbeck  in  1810  entered  Rome,  which  became  tax  fifty-nine 
years  the  centre  of  his  tnnemiltliig  labour.  He  was  Joined  by  a 
Modly  company,  including  Cornelius,  Wilhclm  Schadow  and 
Philip  Veil,  who  look  up  their  abode  in  the  old  FranciKan 
convent  of  San  Isidoro  on  the  Pindan  Hill,  and  were  known 
among  friends  and  enemies  by  the  descriptive  epithets—  **  the . 
Nazarites,"  "  the  prc-Raphaetltes,"  "  the  new-old  school," ' 
"  the  German-Roman  artists,"  "  the  church-romantic  painters," 
"  the  German  patriotic  and  religious  painters."  Their  precept 
was  hard  and  honest  work  and  holy  livin^^'  they  eschewed  the 
antique  as  pagan,  the  Renaissance  as  falsf ,  and  bidlt  up  a  severe 
revival  on  simple  nature  and  on  the  serious  art  of  Perugino, 
PIntttriechIo,  ^ncb  and  the  young  Raphael  The  character- 
ktfca  ot  tba  Ufk  thus  educed  were  uobilily  of  idea,  predrioa 


and  even  hardness  of  outline,  scholaatk  composition,  with  the 
addition  of  light,  shade  and  colour,  not  for  allurement,  but 
chieSy  for  penpicuity  and  ooflipletloa  of  motive.  Overbeck  was 
mentor  ia  the  movement;  a  feOow-khourer  writes:  "  No  one 
idio  uw  hbn  oc  heard  Urn  ^wak  could  qucstlou  his  purity  of 
motive,  his  deep  inri^t  and  abounding  knowledge;  he  is  a 
treasury  at  art  and  poetry,  and  a  saintly  man."  But  the  struggle 
wa»  bard  and  pomty  iu  reward.  Helpful  friends,  however^ 
caaaein  Ntebahr,  Bunsm  and  Frederick  SchkgeL  Overbeck  IB 
J813  Joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Cburcb,  and  tbcfet^  be  beUeved 
that  h^s  art  received  Christian  baptism. 

Faith  in  a  missioa  btgat  enthusiasm  among  kindred  minds,  and 
timdy  commissions  fdUowed.  The  Prussian  consul,  Bartboldf, 
had  ft  hoosB  on  the  biew  of  tba  Pindui,  mid  bo  engSfed 
Overbeck,  Conelius,  Veit  and  Schadow  to  deoKftte  a  room  a4  ft. 
square  with  frescoes  (now  in  the  Berim  gallcey)  from  the  story 
of  Jasq>h  and  his  Brethren.  The  subjects  which  feU  to  the  lot 
of  Overbeck  were.the  "  Seven  Yean  of  Famine  "  and  "  JinsjiU 
sold  by  his  Brethren."  neaateatfttlvewall.pictia«i,  finished  In 
i8r8,  produced  so  fammaUe  an  fmpiCMioB  among  ;theXtatIaiii 
that  in  the  same  year  Prince  Mssaimft  oommlmioDed  Overbeck, 
Cornelius,  Veit  and  Schnorr  to  cover  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  hie 
garden  pavillMi,  near  St  John  Lateran.  with  fieioocs  ilhistratlve  of 
'nuso.DanteandArioMa  TBOre^e^waaaBijgicdilDaiooai 
rs  ft  sqiwe,  the  fUatiatieo  «t  Tun'a  Jtntalem  iWftmrf; 
and  of  deven  omnpositioos  the  largest  and  most  noteworthy, 
occupying  one  entire  wall.  Is  the  "  Meeting  of  Godbey  do  BoniUoa 
and  Peter  the  Hermit."*, The  oomidetiba  of  the  fccaooea-'vefy 
unequal  la  mcrti  alter  ten  yean/  deftiy,  the  overtftxed  and 
enfeebled  painter  delected  to  Ms  Ucnd  Jeo^ph  FObkh. 
The  leisure  thus  gained  was  devoted  to  a  tborougUy  congenial 
theme,  the  "  \Won  of  St  Francis,"  a  waU^jalnting  ft.  k)ng, 
figures  life  sise,  finished  In  iSjo.  for  the  duircb  Sta  htaia  degH 
Angeti  near  AasU.  Overbeck  and  the  bnthrea  set  themsdvce 
the  task  of  recovering  the  neglected  art  of  frcKO  and  of 
mental  painting;  they  adt^ted  the  old  methods,  and  iheir  iiiraw 
led  to  memorable  revivab  throughout  Europe. 

Fifty  years  ol  the  artist's  laborious  life  ware  givea  to  oQ  and 
easel  pabtings.  of  which  the  ddcf,  for  ilu  and  in^oct,  ftie  tlw 
fi^owing;  "Christ^  Entry  Into  Jemsalam'*  (1894),  la  the 
Uarien  KItche,  Labeck;  "  Christ's  Agony  In  the  Garden " 
(t83s)t  in  tho  great  haq>ltal,  UanUnirg;  "Lo  Spoaslixio" 
(i8j6),  Raezynski  gaUecy,  BerKn;  jlhe  "  Triomph  ot  Religion  in 
the  Arts  "  (1840),  hi  the  Sudd  Instltat,  naaUbct;  "  Fleti  " 
(1846),  fn  the  Marien  KIrdie,  LObeefc;  the  « laciedutity  of  St 
Thomas"  (1851),  in  the  poatesaioa  ct  Mr  Beresfoid  Hbpo, 
London;  the  "  Asnimptlon  of  the  Madonna  "  (1855),  fn  Cotogne 
Cathedral;  "Christ  delivered  from  the  Jews  "  <r8$B),  tempera, 
onnceUingln  the  QuMnal  Pahee— acomalasioBfnBnHiIX., 
and  n  direct  ottidE  on  the  Italian  tempnal  government,  tbetefost 
sow  covered  by  a  canvas  adorned  with  Cupidsr  AS  the  artist^ 
works  are  marked  by  religious  fervour,  careful  and  protracted 
study,  with  a  dry,  severe  handling,  and  an  abstenloas  odour. 

Oveifoeek  briongs  to  eclectic  stAodi,  and  yet  «aa  ctaailve;  kt 
ranks  among  tiunkm,  and  Us  pec  was  bsnQy  leas  btisy  than  his 
pencS.  He  was  a  nUnor  poet,  an  essayist  and  a  voluminous 
letter-writer.  His  st^e  is  wordy  and  tedious;  liko  Ms  art  it  is 
borne  down  with  emotion  and  poaaesaed  by  a  somewhat  morbid 
"anbjecririty.''  His|rfctum  were  didactic,  wad  need  aft  Bieana 
ofpropagandasfbrhisartistlcandr^gious  faith,  and  the  tCKUngs 
of  such  compositions  as  the  "  Triumph  of  Rdif^on  and  the  Sacra* 
ments"  be  enforced  by  rapturous  literary  effusions.  His  art  was 
Aeinneof  Uslife:  Ms  constant  thoughts,  cherished  bi  •oHtnde 
and  cbasteaed  by  prayer,  be  tfanqweedfnto  pfctorfal  fcnns,  and 
thus  wet*  evolved  eotmllesa  and  mocb-prised  drawings  and 
cartoons,  of  which  the  moat  considerable  are  the  Cospek,  forty 
cartoons  (1851);  Via  Cruds,  fourteen  waier<alovr  drawings 
(tS57);  the  Seven  Sactamenla,  seven  cartoons  (i86i>.  Over* 
beckTs  comporitiens,  with  few  enqitlons,  are  engraved.  HIi 
ISerWoric  he  sums  up  in  the  wordt— "  Aft  to  mels  aa  the  haip  of 
David,  whereupon  I  wouU  desira  that  psalms  sbouM  at  all 
timeabesoaadedtotbepnlHoltbtLorL"  HedMbiRoMal* 
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iS6g,  aged  ei^ty,  and  Eea  buried  in  Su  Beruido,  the  cbuTch 
wbciuii  lie  worshipped. 

I  There  an  bioirraphiea  by  J.  Bcavlngton  Atldiuon  (t88i)  and 
H«mtt<i8S6).  OB.  A.) 

OVBHBUBT.  SU  THOKU  (1581-1613).  EnfiJUi  poet  ud 
esaay'ut,  nod  ihc  victim  of  one  of  the  most  sensational  aimet 
in  English  history,  was  the  son  ol  Nicbolu  Overbuy,  of  Boaiton- 
OD-the-Hill,  and  waa  bom  in  1581  at  Comptra  Sconnon,  near 
Ilmington,  in  Warwickshire.  In  the  autainn  of  1595  he  became 
a  gentleman  conunoner  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  took  bb 
degree  of  B.A.  In  1598  and  came  to  London  to  study  law  in  the 
Middle  Temple.  HefoundfavourwithSirRobertCccil,tiavellcd 
on  the  Contineat  and  began  to  enjoy  a  reputation  for  an  accom- 
plished ndod  and  free  manDen.  About  the  year  i6ot,  bang  in 
Edinboi^  oD  a  bdiday,  be  met  Robert  Can*,  then  an  obscure 
page  to  tbe  earl  of  Duntnr;  and  so  great  a  friemdshlp  was  struck 
np  between  the  two  youths  that  they  came  up  to  London 
together.  Hie  early  hbtory  of  Carr  rcmaiBs  <^McuTe,  and  it 
b  probable  that  Overbtuy  secured  an  introduction  to  Court 
beCoie  his  young  aasodate  contrived  to  do  so.  At  all  events, 
when  Cair  attracted  tbe  attention  of  James  L,  in  r6o6t  by  break- 
ing his  kg  in  the  tUt-yard,  Overbuiy  had  fbr  anne  tiiM  been 
•ervitM^^udinaiy  to  the  king.  &  was  kiughted  in  June 
160S,  and  in  1609  he  travelled  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries. 
He  seems  to  haye  followed  the  fortunes  of  Can  very  closely, 
and  "  such  was  the  waimth  of  the  fricnd^p,  that  tbey  were 
Inscparabte,  .  .  .  nor  could  Ombuty  eijoy  any  fdidty  but 
in  the  amputy  <rf  Um  be  loved  [Carr]."  Wheo  the  latter  was 
made  Lord  Rocbetter  in  1610,  the  intimacy  seems  to  have  been 
flostained.  But  it  was  now  destroyed  by  a  new  dement.  Early 
In  16 1 1  the  Court  became  aware  of  the  nutual  attnctiOD  between 
Rochester  and  tbe  infamous  and  youthful  countess  of  Enex, 
who  seemed  to  have  bewitdied  the  handsome  Scota  adventurer. 
To  this  intrigue  Overbury  was  from  the  firat  violently  opposed, 
punting  out  to  Rochester  that  an  indulgence  in  it  would  be 
huitiul  Co  his  preferment,  and  that  the  woman,  even  at  this 
cariy  stage  (a  her  earcet,  ma  abcady  "  noted  for  her  injury 
and  fanmodeMy."  He  went  ■»  far  as  to  use,  in  describing  her, 
a  word  which  was  not  more  Just  than  scandalous.  But  Rochester 
was  DOW  infatuated,  and  be  repeated  to  the  countess  what 
Overbury  had  said.  It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  Overbury 
wtnte,  and  dmkted  widely  in  MS.,  the  poem  called  "  His 
Wife,"  wbldi  was  a  picture  of  the  vlttvet  wbidi  a  young  man 
should  demand  in  a  woman  before  he  bat  the  rasbnets  to  marry 
her.  It  wa*  represented  to  Lady  Enex  that  Overbury'a  object 
in  wiUiag  this  poem  wm  to  open  tbe  eyes  of  Rochester  to  her 
defects.  The  aitvatkm  now  resolved  itacU  into  a  deadly  duel 
for  the  penon  el  Rochester  between  tbe  mistTess  and  tbe  friend. 
The  countess  contrived  to  lead  Overbury  into  such  a  trap  as 
to  make  him  seem  disrespectful  to  the  king,  and  she  succeeded 
so  Gompletdy  that  ha  was  thrown  into  tbe  Tower  on  the  aind 
of  April  1613.  It  was  not  known  at  tbe  time,  and  it  ii  not  certain 
now,  howfar  Rocbesler  participated  in  this  first  dime,  or  whether 
be  was  ignorant  of  it.  But  the  queen,  by  a  foolish  phrase,  had 
sown  discord  between  tbe  friends;  abe  bad  called  Overbury 
Rochester's  "  governor."  It  is,  indeed,  apparent  that  Overbury 
bad  become  amtgaat  with  aoceeia,  and  waa  bo  longer  a  favoniite 
at  Court.  Lady  Essex,  however^  was  not  satisfied  with  having 
hjul  him  shut  up;  she  was  determined  that  "  he  should  return  no 
more  to  thu  stage."  She  had  Sic  William  Wade,  the  honest 
Covemor  of  the  Tower,  removed  to  make  way  for  a  creature  of 
hcc  mn,  Sr  Gcrvaise  Elvis  (or  Udwys);  and  a  gaoler,  of  whom 
ii  waa  ondnoudy  said  that  he  was  "  a  man  well  acquainted  mth 
the  powex  of  drugs,"  was  set  to  attend  on  Overbury.  This 
fellow,  afterwards  aided  by  MrsToroer,  the  widowof  aphysiciaB. 
and  by  an  qtothecary  called  Franklin,  plied  tbe  miserable  poet 
wiUi  sn^Htic  add  in  the  form  of  cx>ppcr  vHrioL  Bui  his  con- 
atitnlion  loiv  withstood  the  timid  d<»es  they  gave  him,  and  be 
lingered  la  cxqiusite  sufferings  until  the  15th  of  September 
1613,  when  more  violent  measures  put  an  end  to  bis  existence. 
Two  montfaa  later  Rochester,  now  earl  of  Somerset,  married  tbe 
<bicf  murderess.  Lady  Essex.   Mon  than  a  year  passed  before 


suspicion  was  roused,  and  when  it  was,  tbe  Ung  showed  a  katcfol 

disindination  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  In  the  celebrated 
trial  which  followed,  however,  tbe  wicked  plot  was  all  discovered. 
Tbe  four  accomplices  wen  hanged;  the  countess  of  Somerset 
pleaded  guilty  but  waa  spared,  and  Somerset  himself  was  di». 
graced.  Meanwhile,  Ovcrbury's  poem,  Tke  Wift,  was  published 
in  r6t4,  and  tan  thrau^  »x  editions  within  a  year,  tbe  scandal 
connected  with  the  murder  of  the  author  greatly  aidiiig  its  succen. 
It  was  abundantly  reprinted  within  the  next  sixty  years,  and 
it  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  widdy  pedlar  books  of  the 
17th  century.  Combined  with  later  editions  of  The  Wtft,  and 
gradually  adding  to  its  bulk,  were  "Cbaiacters"  (first  printed 
in  the  second  of  the  r(ii4  editions),  "  The  Remedy  of  Love  " 
(t6io),  and  "  Observations  in  Fordgn  Travels  "  (i6>6).  Later, 
much  that  mUst  be  spurious  was  added  to  the  gathering  siwir- 
ball  of  Ovcrbury's  Works.  Posterity  has  found  the  praise  ef 
his  contemporaries  for  the  sententious  and  graceful  moral  vene  of 
Overbury  extravagantly  expressed.  Tkt  Wife  is  smooth  and 
elegant,  but  uninspired.  There  to  no  qtiestlon  that  the  borribte 
death  of  the  writer,  and  the  eniaordinaty  way  In  wUA  his 
murderers  were  brougjit  to  Justice,  gave  an  esttraneoua  dam 
to  bis  writings.  Nor  can  we  be  qtdte  tore  that  Overbury  was 
in  fact  such  a  "^orious  oonitdUtioa "  of  all  the  wligiew 
virtues  is  tbe  17th  century  bdicved.  He  certainly  kept  very 
had  company,  and  positive  evidence  of  hia  goodness  is  wanting. 
But  DO  one  was  ever  more  tranaoendentfy  canonised  by  beeMning 
the  ^rietim  of  cott^liatoiiiriiaM  csiaus  «ei»  aquaHr  dctoubU 
and  unpopular.  (E.  G.) 

OVBRDOOB.  tbe  name  gjvCD  to  -any  omameptal  moukUng 
placed  ovtx  a  door.  Tbe  ovcrdoer  to  usually  architeaural 
in  form,  but  is  aometimes  little  more  than  a  moulded  ahdf 
for  tbe  reception  of  cUna  or  curioatties. 

OVKRMANTEL,  tbe  aaaae  given  to  decorative  cabinet  work, 
at  j<Hnery,  apfdied  to  the  typer  part  of  a  fireplace.  Tbe  ovdr 
mantd  is  derived  from  the  carwd  panelling  tonncriy  a^ilied 
to  chimney-pieces  of  impMtanoe,  but  tbe  wnd  to  now  geooidly 
ratiictcd  to  a  movable  fitment,  oftn  wriwhn  U  » leriea  of 
shelves  and  niches  for  the  reception  of  oniamcntv 

OVBRSOOL  (Ger.  Obtrtult),  tbe  name  adopted  by  Emersoa 
to  describe  bto  cooception  of  that  Iraraccndcot  unity  irtticb 
embraces  subjea  and  object,  mind  and  matter,  and  in  wbid 
aU  the  difkrencea  in  virtue  of  wlik^  5>artkular  tldnp  citot  u 
absorbed.  Tbe  idea  to  analogous  to  tbe  various  doctrines  o( 
the  absolute,  and  to  tbe  Ufa  (rf  Plato. 

OVBRSTWIB,  SAMUEL  JCHfBI  LOTD,  in  Basok  (rrgfr- 
1883),  English  banker,  tbe  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Lewto  Loyd, 
a  W^h  disienling  mii^ster,  was  bom  on  tbe  istb  of  Septembct 
179&.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  ltinityCoUege,Cambridcc. 
His  father,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  John  Jonea,  a  twnkcr 
of  Manchester,  had  given  up  the  ministry  to  take  a  partiietihip 
in  bto  father-in*bw  'a  bank,  and  bad  afterwards  founded  tbe 
Loodon  teandi  of  J<mca,  Loyd  &  Co.,  afterwards  incorpocated  in 
tbe  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  Loyd,  who  had  joined  bto 
father  in  tbe  banking  budness,  succeednl  to  it  on  the  ktter's 
retirement  in  1B44.  He  conducted  the  business  so  successfully 
that  on  bto  death  be  left  posonal  pn^erty  of  over  £1,000,000. 
He  nt  fn  pariiament  an  liberal  monber  for  Hythe  tnm  1819 
to  1816,  and  iwraccctsfully  contested  Manchester  in  183s.  As 
early  as  1 831  be  was  recogiUzcd  as  one  of  tbe  foremost  authorities 
on  banking,  and  he  enjoyed  much  infiueoce  with  successive 
ministries  and  chancellon  of  tbe  exchequer.  He  was  created 
Banw  Overstone  In  1850.  He  died  in  London  oa  the  I7tb  oC 
November  rSS}.  leaving  one  daughter,  who  manfed  Robert 
James  Loyd-Iindsay,  afterwards  Lord  Wantage. 

OVEBT  ACT(0.  Fr.  metl,  from  oinrir,  tot^n),  in  law,anopea 
act,  one  that  can  be  clearly  proved  by  evidcsoe.  ud  fion 
whieta  criminal  intent  can  be  infetied,  as  opposed  to  a  mere 
intentioo  In  the  mind  to  commit  a  crime  (see  Intemt).  tbe 
term  b  more  particularly  employed  in  cases  of  treason  (g.t.),  which 
must  be  demonstrated  by  some  overt  or  open  act. 

OVBRTORB  (Fr.  omcrlure,  opening),  in  music,  the  instru- 
maatal  iatrodiKtion  to  •  diamatic  or  choral  coopeiilion.  Tha 
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■otioB  of  an  overture  tbn*  ha  no  existence  nndl  the  ijth  eeclary. 
Tb«  locc4ta  at  the  bctfnnlng  of  M<Kiteverde'9  Orfeo  is  a  barbsric 
flourish  of  tvtry  procurable  ioBtrument,  alternating  with  a 
melodknu  section  entitled  riiorndio;  and,  in  so  far  a^  this  con- 
stitutes the  fiist  instrumental  movement  pre&xed  to  an  opera,  it 
may  be  called  an  overture.  As  an  art-form  the  overture  be^n 
to  edst  in  th«  works  of  J.  B.  LuUjr.  He  devised  a  scheme  which, 
•Ithou^  he  himself  did  not  always  adhere  to  it,  constitutes 
the  typical  French  overture  up  to  the  time  of  Qach  and  Handd 
(whose  worka  have  made  it  classical).  This  French  overture 
omsistB  of  a  slow  introduction  in  a  marked  "  dotted  rfaythm" 
(If.  exaggerated  iambic, ff  the Grat  chord isdisregaided},  followed 
by  a  Uvdy  movement  in  fugato  style.  The  slow  Introduction 
was  always  repeated,  and  sometimes  the  quick  movement 
concluded  tqr  returning  to  the  slow  tempo  and  matenal,  and  was 
obo  rq>eated  (see  Bach's  French  Overture  in  the  IQarieHlbuni) 
The  operatic  French  overture  was  frequently  followed  by 
ft  aeries  of  dance  tunes  belore  the  curtain  rose.  It  thus  naturaHy 
became  used  as  the  prelude  to  a  suite;  and  the  KUmertiiimf 
French  Overture  of  Bach  Is  a  case  in  point,  the  overture  proper 
being  the  introduction  to  a  suite  ot  seven  dances.  For  the  same 
icasoa  Bach's  four  orchcatr<l  suftea  an  called  overturcsj  and, 
■gain,  the  ptdude  to  the  fourth  partlu  la  the  Klcwitrehmg 
is  an  overture. 

Bach  was  able  to  use  the  French  overture  form  for  choruses, 
and  even  iot  the  treatment  of  diorales.  Thus  the  overture, 
properly  so  called,  ef  hb  fourth  orchestral  suite  bec^e  the 
first  chorus  of  the  church  cantata  Unser  Mund  sei  voU  Lachens; 
the  choruses  of  the  cantatas  Preiu  Jerusalem  den  Hem  and 
HSekst  ertfinsckitt  Freudenfea  are  fn  overture  ibnn;  and, 
in  the  first  of  the  two  cantatas  entitled  Nim  konm  dtr  ifetden 
BeUand,  Bach  has  ingeniously  adapted  the  overture  fOim  to  the 
treatment  of  a  chorale. 

With  the  rise  of  dramatic  muric  and  tbe  sonata  Ajit,  tbe  Fmich 
overture  became  unauitaUe  for  opera;  and  Gluck  (whose  remarks 
on  the  function  of  overtures  in  the  preface  to  AUetle  are 
historic)  based  himself  on  Italian  models,  of  loose  texture,  which 
admit  of  a  sweeping  and  massively  contrasted  technique  (see 
SYvraoMY).  By  the  time  of  Mozart's  later  works  tbe  overture 
in  the  sonata  style  had  dearly  differentiated  ffself  ftom  strictly 
symphonic  music  It  consists  of  a  quick  movement  (with  or 
witboat  a  slow  introduction).  In  sonata  form,  loose  In  texture, 
without  repeats,  frequently  without  a  development  section, 
but  sometimes  substituting  for  it  a  melodious  episode  in  slow 
tfane.  Instancesof  this  substitution  are  Mozart^ "symphony  " 
fai  G  (KOchel's  catak^e  318) ,  which  is  an  overttttvto  an  unknown 
opera,  and  his  overtures  to  Die  Enl/ilhrUKg  and  u>  to  Spese 
^uto,  in  both  of  which  cases  the  curtain  tfses  at  a  point  which 
throws  a  remarkable  dramatic 'Bght  upon  the  pecnBar  form. 
The  overture  to  Pigan  was  at  first  intended  to  have  a  sfmilar 
dow  middle  section,  which,  however,  Mozart  strudc  out  as  soon 
as  he  Iiad  begun  it.  In  Beethoven's  hands  the  overture  style 
and  form  increased  its  distinction  from  that  of  the  symphony, 
but  it  no  longer  remained  inferior  (o  it;  and  the  final  version 
of  the  overture  to  Leonora  (that  known  as  No.  3)  b  tbe  most 
gigantic  ain^  ordiestral  movement  ever  based  op  the  sonata 
style. 

Overtures  to  plays,  sudi  as  Beethoven's  to  Collin's  CoHetan, 
aatorally  tend  to  become  detached  from  their  sumxmdinp; 
and  hence  aibes  tlte  concert  overture,  semnd  only  to  the 
symphony  in  importance  as  a  purely  orchestral  art-fenn.  Its 
derivation  assodates  it  almost  inevitably  with  external  poetic 
ideas.  These,  if  suffidently  broad,  need  in  no  way  militate 
against  musiad  Int^ty  of  form;  and  Mendelssohn's  HeSrUes 
overture  b  as  perfect  a  masterriiece  as  can  be  found  in  any  art. 
Tbe  same  apph'es  to  Brahms's  Trope  Overture,  one  of  hb  greaiot 
orchestral  works,  for  which  a  more  explanatory  title  would 
be  misleading  aa  wdl  as  unnecessary.  Hb  Academic  Peuival 
Chcritcre  b  a  highly  otgaolzed  working  out  of  German  stttdent 

Id  modern  opera  the  overture,  Vertpiel,  Binla^t,  lulro- 
iaeiiMh  or  whatever  else  it  nay  be  called,  is  generally  nothing 


more  definite  than  that  porfion  of  the  raasle  whidi  takes  i^ace 
before  the  curtain  rises.  TatmfuHUer  b  the  last  case  of  high 
importance  in  whidi  the  overture  (as  originally  written)  b  a 
really  complete  instrumental  piece  prefixed  to  an  opera  hi  tragic 
and  continuous  dramatic  style.  In  lighter  opera,  where  sectional 
forms  are  still  possible,  a  separable  overture  is  not  out  of  place, 
though  even  Carmen  is  remarkable  In  the  dramatic  way  in  which 
its  overture  foreshadows  the  tragic  end  and  leads  directly  to 
the  rise  of  the  curtain.  Wagner's  Vor^tel  to  Lohenpin  b  a 
short  self-contained  movement  founded  on  the  mu^c  of  the 
Crail.  With  all  Its  wonderful  instrumentation,  romantic  beauty 
and  identity  with  subsequent  music  in  the  first  and  third  acts,' 
it  does  not  represent  a  further  departure  from  the  formal  classical 
overture  than  that  shown  fifty  years  earlier  by  MChuI'sinleresiing 
overtures  to  AriodanI  and  U^at,  in  the  latter  of  which  a  voice 
is  several  times  heard  on  the  stage  before  the  rise  of  the  curtain. 
The  Vorspicl  to  Die  ifeiskrsinger,  though  very  enjoyable  by 
itself  and  needing  only  an  additional  tonic  chord  to  bring  it 
to  an  end,  really  loses  incalculably  in  refinement  by  so  ending 
in  a  concert  room.  In  its  proper  position  its  otherwise  dis- 
pioportionate  climax  leads  to  the  rise  of  the  curtain  and  the 
engaging  of  the  Ustener's  mind  in  a  crowd  of  dramatic  and 
spectacular  sensations  amply  adequate  to  account  for  that  long 
introductory  instrumental  crescendo.  The  Votspid  to  Tristm 
has  been  very  beautifully  finbhed  for  concert  use  by  Wagner 
himself,  and  the  considerable  length  and  subtlety  of  the  added 
page  shows  how  little  calculated  for  independent  exbtence 
the  ori^nal  Vonplel  was.  Lastly,  the  Parsifal  Vorspiel  is  a 
composition  which,  though  finbhed  for  concert  use  by  Wagner 
in  a  few  extra  bars,  asserts  itsdfwith  tbe  utmost  iuddfty 
and  fbrce  as  a  prelude  to  some  vast  design.  The  ordtestru 
preludes  to  the  four  dramas  of  the  Ring  owe  their  whole  meaning 
to  their  being  mere  preparaUons  for  the  rise  of  the  curtain; 
and  these  works  can  no  more  be  said  to  have  overtures  than 
Verdi's  Fahlaff  and  Strauss's  Sdmt,  In  wUch  the  curtain  rises 
at  the  first  note  of  tbe  music.  (D.  F.  T.) 

OVBRTSEL,  or  OvEtvssei.,  a  pro\^nce  of  Holland,  bounded 
S.  and  S.W.  by  Gelderland,  N.W.  by  the  Zuidcr  Zee,  N.  by 
Fricsland  and  Drente,  and  £.  by  the  Prus^  provinces  iA 
Hanover  and  WcstphtUIa  T«qMCtIvdy;  area  is9>  SQ*  PoP- 
(1904)  359,443.  It  includes  the  Idand  of  Sdtokland  fn  tbe 
Zuider  Zee.  Like  Drente  on  the  north  and  Gelderland  on  Ihei 
south,  Ovetysel  consists  of  a  sandy  flat  relieved  by  hillocks,  and 
b  covered  with  waste  stretches  of  heath  and  patches  of  wood  and 
high  fen.  Along  tbe  shores  of  tbe  Zuider  Zee,  however,  west 
of  the  Zwi(^Leeuwarden  railway,  the  ootmtry  b  low-lying  and 
covered  for  the  most  part  with  fertile  pasture  lands.  Cattle- 
rearing  and  butter  and  cheese  making  are  consequently  the  chief 
occupations,  while  on  the  coast  many  irf  the  people  are  engaged 
In  making  mats  and  besoms.  The  river  system  of  tbe  provlnot 
Is  determined  by  two  main  ridges  of  hOb.  The  first  of  these 
extends  from  the  southern  border  at  Markelo  to  the  Lemeter 
hill  (i6i  ft.)  near  the  confluence  of  the  Vccht  and  Regge,  and 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  Regge  and  the  Salland  streams 
(ftOa,  whence  ^afis,  Isala,  Ysel),  which  unite  at  Zwolle  to  fonn 
the  Zwarte  Water.  The  other  ridge  of  bills  extends  through  the 
south-eastern  divWon  of  the  province  called  Twente,  from 
Enschede  to  Ootmaisam,  and  divides  (he  basin  of  the  Almelosche 
Aa  (rwn  tbe  Dinkel  and  its  streams.  The  river  Vedit  crosses  tbe 
pto\4nce  from  E.  to  W.  and  Jobu  the  Zwarte  Water,' wliidi  oob»> 
tminicatn  with  the  Zuider  Zee  by  tbe  Zwtdsche  Dlep  and  with 
the  Ysel  by  the  WlDemsvaart.  Everywhere  along  the  streams 
is  a  strip  of  fertile  grass-hind,  from  which  agriculture  and  cattle- 
rearing  have  gradually  spread  over  the  sand-grounds.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  sand-grounds,  however,  is  waste.  Forest 
cuKure  is  practised  on  parts  of  them,  especially  In  the  cast, 
and  pigs  are  largely  bred.  The  depc«Its  of  the  Salland  and  tbe 
Dinkel  streams  are  found  to  c«ntain  iron  ore,  which  is  extracted 
and  forms  an  anide  of  export  to  Germany.  Faat-digging 
and  fea  Teckroatlon  have  been  curled  on  from  aft  eariy  period, 
and  tbe  area  of  high  fen  «4tidi  fonnnty  covered  tbe  portion 
of  tbe  province  to  tbe  north  of  the  Vecbt  In  tbe  ndghbotiAood 
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of  Dedemsvurt  hu  been  mostly  led^med.  This  induitiy  it 
ROW  most  active  on  the  eaatern  borden  between  AUnelo  and 
H&rdcaberf,  VrieieiivecD  beixtg  the  chief  lea  Cfdooy.  CottoD- 
^tioning,  togelber  with  bleachiBg-worki,  has  come  fato  pnunin- 
cnce  in  the  19U1  centtiiy  in  the  district  of  Twente.  The  reason 
of  its  isolated  settlenient  here  is  to  be  found  in  the  fonner  general 
practice  of  weaving  ai  a  home  craft  and  its  organizalion  as  an 
industry  by  capitalist  Baptist  refugees  who  arrived  to  the  i7ih 
and  18th  ceninrics.  The  chief  town  of  the  province  is  Zwcjle, 
and  Mber  tluiving  industrial  centres  are  Devcnter,  famous  for 
Its  carpels  and  cake,  and  Almcto^  Enschede,  Ucngelo  and 
Oldenzaal  in  Twente.  Kampeo,  Gcnemuidcn,  VoUcnhove  and 
Bloluyl,  on  the  Zulder  Zee,  carry  on  some  fishing  trade.  Near 
VoUe^ve  was  the  casUe  of  Toutenbuig,  built  in  t  joa-iju  by 
the  famous  stadtholder  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  George  Schcnk. 
The  castle  was  dcmolislied  in  the  beginning  of  the  iQlh  century 
and  the  remains  are  slighL  The  railway  system  of  the  province 
is  supplemented  by  steam  tram-lines  between  ZwoUe,  Dedcms- 
vaait  and  Mardenbert'  _ 
I  OVID  IPuBUUS  OvTDius  Naso]  (43  B.C.-AJJ.  17},  Roman 
poet,  the  last  of  the  Augustan  age,  was  bom  In  43  B.C,  the  last 
year  of  the  republic,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Cicero.  Thus  the 
only  form  of  political  life  known  to  Ovid  was  that  of  the  absolute 
rule  of  Augustus  and  his  successor.  His  character  was  neither 
Strengthened  nor  tobcrod,  like  that  of  his  older  contemporaries, 
by  personal  recollection  of  the  crisis  tiirough  which  the  republic 
pa^ed  Into  the  empire.  There  is  no  sense  of  political  freedom 
in  his  writings.  The  spirit  inherited  from  his  ancestors  was  that 
of  the  Italian  country  districts,  rtot  that  of  Rome.  He  was 
bom  on  the  aoth  of  March  (liis  self-consdousncss  has  preserved 
the  exact  day  of  the  moni  h)'  at  Suhno,  now  Sulmona,  a  town  of 
the  Paeligni,  picturesquely  utuated  among  the  mountains  of  the 
AbruEzi:  its  wealth  of  waters  and  natural  beauties  seem  to  have 
strongly  afiected  the  ymmg  poet's  imagination  (for  he  ofUn 
qwaks  of  them  with  affectionate  admiration)  and  to  have 
quickened  io  him  that  appreciative  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  diaiactcristics  of  his  poems.  The 
Paeligni  were  one  of  the  four  smalt  moimtain  peoples  whose 
proudest  memoiies  were  of  the  part  they  had  played  in  the 
Social  War.  But  in  spite  of  this  they  had  no  old  race-hostility 
with  Rome,  and  their  opposition  to  the  senatorial  aristocracy 
in  the  Social  War  would  predispose  them  to  accept  the  empire. 
Ovid,  whose  father  it-as  of  equestrian  family,  belonged  hy  birth 
to  the  same  social  class  as  TibuUus  and  Pr(^>ectEus,  that  of  old 
hereditary  landowners;  but  he  was  more  fortunate  than  they 
fn  the  immunity  which  bis  native  district  enjoyed  from  the 
confiscations  made  by  the  triumvirs.  His  vigorous  vitality 
was  apparently  a  ^ft  transmitted  to  him  by  heredity;  for  he 
tells  us  that  his  father  lived  till  the  age  of  ninety,  and  that  he 
performed  the  funeral  rites  to  hb  mother  after  his  Other's  death. 
While  he  mentions  both  with  the  piety  chotacteristic  of  the  old 
Italian,  he  tells  us  little  more  about  them  than  that  "  their 
thrift  curtailed  his  youtlifal  expenses,"*  and  that  his  father 
did  what  he  cotild  to  dissuade  him  from  poetry,  and  force  him 
into  the  more  profitable  career  of  the  law.  He  and  his  brother 
had  been  bmught  early  to  Rome  for  their  education,  where 
they  attended  the  lectures  of  two  ntost  eminent  teacbets  of 
■hetorie,  Arellius  Fnscus  and  Porchis  Latro,  to  which  influence 
b  due  the  strong  ihetorical  dement  in  Ovid's  style.  He  is 
said  to  have  attended  these  lectures  eagerly,  and  to  have 
ahowa  ia  his  exerdses  that  his  gift  was  poetical  rather  than 
watwical,  and  that  he  had  ■  distaste  for  the  aeretcr  prpcenea 
of  thought. 

Like  Pope,  "he  lisped  in  numbers,"*  and  he~  wrote  and 
destroyed  many  verses  before  he  published  anything.  The 
earliest  edition  of  the  ^  mora,  which  first  appeared  in  five  books, 
and  the  Hmuks  were  given  by  him  to  the  world  at  an  eariy  age. 
"  Virgd,"  he  informs  us,  "  he  bad  only  seen but  Virgil's 
friend  and  contemporary  Aemilius  Macer  used  to  read  his 
didactic  poems  to  him;  and  even  the  fastidioua  Ktnce  ipBie- 

*  THW.  [v.  10. 13.  ■  Am.  L  3.  ia 

■  ZMK.  iv-  M.  36  "  et  quod  tcmptabom  scrlbcn,  vemw  crat." 


times  deltgbted  his  ears  with  the  rau^  <rf  hia  vme.-  He  had  a 
close  bond  of  inUmacy  with-  the  younger  poets  of  the  older 
generation— TibuUus,  whole  death  be  laments  in  one  of  the  few 
pathetic  pieces  amoMg  bis  aariier  writings,  and  PiopmiuB,  t* 
wbon)  be  describes  himself  as  united  jn  tbe  dose  ties  <k  coauiif 
ship,  'nie  name  of  Maecenas  he  nowhere  mentions,  llie  time 
of  his  inffuence  was  past  when  Ovid  entered  upon  his  poetical 
career.  But  the  veteran  politician  Uessalla,  tbe  friead  «f 
TibuUus,  together  with  his  powerful  son  CoUa  Mnisllinns  auf 
Fabius  Maamas,  wi»  are  mentioned  together  by  JuvcbbI* 
along  with  Maecenas  as  types  of  munificent  patrons  of  Ictios, 
and  other  Influential  penom  whose  names  are  preserved  ia  ibe 
EpislUifrom  PoMlus,  ena>uraged  his  literary  elloris  and  extended 
to  him  their  support  He  enjoyed  also  the  intimacy  of  poets  and 
litersry  men,  chiefly  of  the  younger  generatioo,  whose  names  bs 
enumerates  in  Ex  Potilo,  iv.  16,  thmtgh,  with  tbe  exception  of 
Domitius  Maisus  and  Crattius,  they  are  scarcely  more  than 
names  to  us.  With  the  older  poet,  Maccr,  he  travelled  for  nxm 
than  a  year.  Whether  this  was  immediately  after  the  coia- 
pletion  of  his  education,  or  In  the  interval  between  tbe  publiia-' 
tion  of  his  earlier  poems  and  that  of  the  Medna  and  An  amateria 
is  unknown,  but  it  Is  in  his  later  works,  tbe  Ftisli  and  ilcki- 
morphoses,  tiiat  we  chiefly  recognize  the  ioipressioos  of  Um 
scenes  he  visited.  In  one  of  the  EptsUes  Jrom  Fmtus  (iL  le) 
to  his  fellow-travdier  there  is  a  vivid  record  of  tbe  pleaSaot  tine 
they  had  passed  together.  Athens  was  to  a  Roman  tbra  what 
Rome  Is  to  an  educated  Englishman  of  the  present  day.  Ovid 
Speaks  of  having  gone  there  under  the  influence  of  literary 
enthusiasm,  and  a  similar  impulse  induce<f  him  to  visit  the 
supposed  site  of  Troy.  The  two  friends  saw  together  the  illustri- 
ous cities  of  Asia,  which  had  io^lrcd  the  enthusiasm  of  travel 
in  Catullus,  and  bad  become  familiar  to  Cicero  and  Horace  duiiiig 
the  years  they  pasicd  abroad.  They  spent  nearly  a  year  in 
Sicily,  which  attracted  him,  as  it  had  attracted  Lucretius* and 
Virgil,*  by  Its  manifold  charm  of  climate,  of  sea-shore  and 
inland  scenery,  and  of  legendary  and  poetical  associatioQ.  H* 
recalls  with  a  fresh  sense  of  pleasure  the  incidents  of  their  tour, 
and  the  eiulless  delight  which  they  had  in  each  other's  cooversa- 
lion.  We  would  gladly  exchange  the  record  of  his  life  of  pleasuce 
in  Rome  for  more  <}f  these  recollections.  The  highest  type  of 
classic  Roman  culture  shows  its  affinity  to  that  of  modem  times 
by  nothing  more  clearly  than  the  enthusiasm  for  travel  anmig 
lands  famous  for  their  natural  beauty,  their  moDumeois  of  art 
and  tfadr  historical  associations. 

When  settled  at  Rome,  skhougb  a  public  carer;  leading  to 
senatorial  position  was  open  to  him,  and  although  he  filled  various 
minor  judicial  posts  and  claims  to  have  filled  them  well,  he  bad 
no  ambition  for  such  distinction,  and  looked  upon  idcasuie 
and  poetry  as  the  occupations  of  his  life.  He  was  three  times 
married;  when  little  more  than  a  boy  to  his  first  wife,  wbon 
he  nalvdy  describes  as  tinworthy  of  himself:'  but  he  was  soon 
separated  from  her  and  XatA.  a  second  wife,  with  whom  his  untoD, 
although  through  no  fault  ^  hen^  did  sot  but  long.  She  was 
probably  the  moiher  of  his  one  daughter.  Later  he  was  joined 
to  a  third  wife,  of  whom  he  always  speaks  with  aficciioa  and 
reject.  She  waa  a  lady  of  the  great  FaUan  house,  and  thus 
connected  with  lua  powerful  patron  Fabius  Maximus,  and  was  a 
friend  of  the  empress  Lint.  It  therefore  seems  likely  that  be 
may  have  tteen  admitted,  into  the  intimacy  of  the  younger 
society  of  the  Palatine,  although  in  the  midst  of  his  most  fulsome 
flatteiy  be  does  not  claim  ever  to  have  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
Augustas.  His  liaison  with  his  mistress  Corinna,  whom  be 
celebrates  la  the  Amcres,  took  place  probaUy  in  the  period 
between  his  first  and  second,  or  between  his  second  and  third 
marriages.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Corinna  was,  like  Catullus' 
Lesbia,a  lady  of  recognized  poution,  or  wbetberabe  belonged  !• 

*Iuv.  vtt.  95. 

*  Laccet.  i.  736 — 

"  quae  cum  magna  modls  roultis  miranda  videtur 
gentibui  hunianis  regio  visendaque  fertur." 
■Soeton.  (Donatus),  Vita  Virt-  ij  "quamquam  iccessu  Caaa* 
paniac  Sieiliaeque  plurimam  utcrenir. ' 

*  Triit.  Iv.  IOl  69-70, 
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the  tune  dw  U  the  CUoo  and  Lakgei  <A  Horace's  Artistic 
fuKT.  If  wa  can  trmt  the  port'*  Utcr  «pdoglei  for  hJs  life, 
Ib  widdi  he  stfttc*  that  he  bad  never  ghren  ooca^D  for  any 
•eriom  Kkndal,  It  fa  probable  that  ifac  betonged  to  the  class  of 
iiiertinae.  However  that  maybe.Ovidii  not  only  a  Ins  constant 
but  he  Is  a  less  seriouB  lover  than  bis  great  predecessors  Catullus, 
Tlbullus  and  Propcrtius.  Hb  tone  is  that  either  of  mere  sensuous 
lirflnir  or  of  irony.  In  his  complete  emandpatitHi  from  all 
testraint  be  goes  beyond  then,  and  thus  r^ects  the  tastes  and 
spirit  of  fashionabie  Rome  between  the  years  ao  b.c  and  the 
be^oning  of  our  era.  Sodety  was  then  bent  linqrfy  on  annise- 
mest;  and,  as  a  result  partly  of  the  Iom  of  poUtioU  Interests, 
wooten  came  to  play  a  mtfre  IrapcMut  and  brilliant  part  in  its 
life  than  they  had  done  before.  Julia,  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor,  was  by  her  position,  her  wit  and  beauty,  and  her  rcck- 
leas  dbsipation,  the  natural  leader  of  such  a  sodety.  But  the 
dfsoovery  of  her  intrigue  (>  b.c)  with  lulas  Antonius,  the  son  of 
Uark  Antony,  was  deeply  resented  by  Augustus  as  being  at 
once  X  shoclcto  bis  allectio&s  and  a  blow  to  his  policy  of  moral 
reform.  Julia  was  banished  and  disinherited;  Antonius  and  her 
many  ktvcra  were  punidwd;  and  the  Ronun  world  awoke  from 
its  fo^'s  paiaAe  of  [deasnre.  Neaity  coincidRitly  with  thn 
Bcandal  appeared  Orid'a  Ar$  anwtena,  perhaps  the  nost  Immml 
work  ever  written  by  a  man  of  genius,  though  not  the  most 
demorallzittg,  since  it  b  entirely  free  from  morbid  sentiment. 
By  its  brilliancy  and  heart  tcssness  it  appealed  to  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  tasUenahle  wMld;  bat  Iti  ^pcaiaaee  excited  deqi 
Rsentment  hi  the  mind  of  the  emperor,  as  fs  shown  by  his  edict, 
Issued  ten  years  later,  against  the  book  and  its  author.  Augustus 
had  the  art  of  dissembling  his  anger;  and  Ovid  appeara  to  have 
bad  DO  idea  of  th^  stonn  that  was  gathering  over  Um.  He  still 
contlpned  to  enjoy  t)te  society  of  the  court  and  the  fadiionable 
world;  he  passed  before  the  emperor  in  the  annual  procession 
among  the  ranks  of  the  eqnites;  and  he  developed  a  rrcher  vein 
of  genius  than  he  had  shown  in  his  youthful  prime.  But  he  was 
aware  that  public  opinion  had  been  shocked,  or  professed  to  be 
Aocked,  by  hit  tan  voA;  and  after  writing  a  Una  of  apokigy  for 
It,  called  the  Remrdia  amerii,  be  turned  to  other  rabjects,  and 
wrote  during  the  next  ten  years  the  Uelamorpkoset  and  the  Patli. 
Be  had  already  written  the  Hcroides,  in  which  be  had  imparted 
a  modem  and  romantic  intnest  to  the  heroines  of  the  old 
mythology,'  and  a  tragedy,'  the  UetUa,  which  must  have  afforded 
greater  scope  for  the  dramatic  andpsycholo^cal  treatment  of  the 
passion  with  which  he  was  most  familiar.  In  the  Pasli  Ovid 
assumes  tbe  portion  of  a  national  poet*  by  imparting  poetical 
life  and  interest  (o  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Roman 
religion;  but  it  is  as  the  brilliant  narrator  of  the  romantic  tales 
that  were  so  strangely  blended  with  the  reaSslic  annals  of  Rome 
that  hesucccedsinthepartassumedbyhim.  The Mtlamorpkoses 
is  a  narrative  poem  which  recounts  legends  in  which  the  miracul- 
ous Involved  transformations  of  shape.  Beginning  with  the 
change  from  Oiaos  to  Cosmos,  legends  first  Greek  and  then 
Roman  are  passed  in  review,  concluding  with  the  metamorphosis 
of  Julius  Caesar  Into  a  star  and  a  promise  of  immortality  to 
Augustus.  The  long  series  of  stories,  which  consist  to  a  large 
extent  of  tales  of  the  love  adventures  of  the  gods  with  nymphs 
and  the  daughters  of  men,  is  strongly  tinged  with  Alexandrine 
Influence,  being  in  fact  a  luccessioii  of  epyUia  in  the  Alexandrine 
manner.  This  work,  which  Ovid  regards  as*  his  roost  serious 
daim  to  imraonality,  had  not  been  finally  revised  at  the  time  of 
his  disgrace,  and  in  his  despair  he  burnt  it;  but  other  copies 
were  in  existence,  and  when  he  was  at  Tomi  it  was  published  at 
Rome  by  one  of  his  friends.  He  often  regrets  that  it  had  not 
received  his  final  rcviuon.  The  Patti  alio  wis  brtdien  off  by  bis 
exile,  after  tbe  publication  of  the  first  six  hooki,  treating  ^  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year. 

Ovid  assigns  two  causes  for  Us  banishment,  hit  Art  amatoria, 
and  an  actual  offence.'   Wha  tlus  was  b  not  known,  but  his 

»The  e«entia!ly  modem  character  of  the  wwfc  amenn  in  hii 
makins  a  heroine  of  the  time  of  the  Tnqan  war  tpeu  «  viaung 
"  loraed  "  Atheos  (Hw«<i.  U.  83).   .  „  , 

■"AaiawsadpubUcacarmiaaflea"  (IVuLv.  1.33). 
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frequat  reCerenea  to  It  ea^Ae  us  lo  toniectoie  ita  charaaer. 
He  tdh  na  that  there  was  no  bnadi  of  bw  mi  bis  part;  hc 
distinctly  dtidaims  having  been  concerned  In  any  treasonable 

plot:  lUs  fault  was  a  mistake  of  judgment  terror),  an  unpre 
mcditaied  act  of  folly.  Be  had  been  an  imintentional  witness 
of  some  culpable  act  committed  by  another  or  others — of  some 
aa  which  nearly  affected  tbe  emperor,  and  the  mention  of  w^ich 
was  likely  to  prove  offensive  to  Kim.'  Ovid  bimidf  had  reaped 
no  personal  gain  from  his  conduct.  Though  his  origin^  act  was 
a  p«rdonal)le  error,  he  had  been  prevented  by  timidity  from 
atoobig  for  it  subsequently  by  taking  the  stralghtfMward  course. 
In  a  fetter  to  an  fntbnate  frind,  to  whom  ha  had  been  hi  the 
haUtof  confidfaigall  Ins  secrets,  he  says  that  had  be  confided  thb 
one  he  would  have  escaped  condemnation.*  In  writing  to  another 
friend  he  warns  him  against  the  danger  of  courting  too  high 
society.  Thb  offence,  which  excited  the  anger  of  Augustus,  was 
connected  In  amns  way  with  the  publication  of  the  Aws  amalaria, 
rince  that  fact  Was  recited  by  the  emperor  hi  bb  sentence.  Al 
this  points  to  hb  having  been  mixed  up  in  a  scandal  affecting 
the  imperial  family,  and  seems  to  connect  him  with  one 
event,  coincident  with  the  time  of  hb  disgtace  (a.0.  9),  the 
intrigiie  vt  the  younger  JuUa,  granddaughter  of  Augustv,  irith 
D.  Sihunis,  mentioned  by  Tadtus.*  Augustus  deeply  Mt  thesa' 
family  scandals,  h>olung  upon  them  aa  acts  of  treason  and 
sacrilege.  JuUa  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Trimerus,  off  the 
coast  of  Apulia.  Silanus  withdrew  into  voluntary  exile.  Tbe 
dilef  ponidunent  fell  on  Ovid,  who  waa  banished.  The  poet  at 
the  worst  cotdd  only  have  been  a  conAdant  of  the  intrigue;  but 
Augustus  must  have  regarded  him  and  hb  worlu  as,  if  not  tbe 
corrupter  of  the  age,  at  least  the  most  typical  representative 
of  that  corruption  which  had  tnnted  so  dtrely  even  tbe  imperii 
fami^.  Ovid's  form  of  banishment  wat  the  mildest  poaclhle 
irdegaiio) ;  It  involved  no  deprivotioa  of  dvic  rij^t*,  and  left 
him  the  poascsslon  of  hb  property.  He  waa  ordered  to  remove 
to  the  half-Greek,  half-barbaric  town  of  Tomi,  near  the  mouth- 
of  the  Danube.  He  recounts  vividly  tbe  agony  of  his  last  night 
in  Rom^  and  the  Iiafdsfaipa  of  his  November  voyage  down  the 
Adriatic  and  up  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  Lethaeura,  where  he 
cnwed  the  bthmus  and  took  ship  again  from  Cenchreae  to 
Samothrace,  whence  in  the  following  spring  he  proceeded  over- 
land through  lluace  to  his  destination.  ¥ot  eight  years  be 
boR  up  in  hb  dreary  ttditude,  aufoing  from  the  nnbealthinen 
of  the  dhnate  and  tbe  constant  alarm  of  imoad*  of  barbarians. 
In  tlw  hope  of  procuring  a  remission  of  bb  punishment  ha  wrote 
poetical  complaints,  first  in  the  series  of  the  five  books  of  tbe 
Trislia,  sent  successively  to  Rome,  addressed  to  friends  whose 
names  he  suppresses;  afterwards  in  a  number  of  poetical 
epbtles,  the  Efiitttdae  ex  Ponta,  addresed  by  name  to  friend* 
who  were  likely  to  have  influence  at  court.  He  believed  that 
Augustus  had  softened  towards  him  before  hla  death,  but  hb 
successor  Tiberius  was  inexoraUe  to  bb  appeals.  Hb  chief 
consolation  was  the  exercise  of  bb  art,  though  aa  time  goes  on 
he  is  painfully  conscious  of  f^re  In  power.  B6t  ahboo^  the 
works  written  by  him  In  exile  lack  the  finished  art  of  hb  earlier 
writings,  their  personal  interest  b  greater.  They  have,  hke 
the  letters  of  Cicero  to  Alliens,  the  fasdnation  exercised  by 
those  works  which  have  been  ^ven  to  the  world  under  tbe  title 
of  Cbnfesatons;  they  are  a  sincere  literary  expression  of  the  atata 
of  mind  produced  by  a  um'que  experience— that  of  a  man, 
when  well  advanced  in  years  but  still  retaining  extraordinary 
sensitnh'ty  to  plessure  and  pain,  withdrawn  from  a  brilllaat 
sodal  and  Int^ectual  position,  and  cast  upon  hb  own  wwurces 
lit  a  i^ace  and  among  people  aSordbig  the  dreariest  contrast 
to  the  brightness  of  hb  previous  Vfe.  How  far  these  confidencei 
are  to  be  regarded  as  equally  aincne  expresaiohB  of  hb  affection 
or  admiration  for  hb  corespondents  b  another  question.  Even 
in  those  addressed  to  hb  wife,  though  be  veaka  of  her  with 
affection  and  respect,  there  may  perhaps  be  detected  a  ceruin 
ring  of  insincerity  In  his  conventional  comparisons  of  her  to  the 
Ptaeiopa  and  Laodamias  of  andcnt  legend.  Had  she  been  a 
Pendope  or  Loodamia  she  would  have  accompanied  him  in 
«  rriil.  ^  6.  II.  *  Am.  El.  34. 
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bis  ex3e,  as  m  Uua  from  Tadtui  was  done  by  other  wives' 
in  the  more  evil  days  of  which  be  wrote  the  record.  The  letters, 
which  compose  the  Tristia  and  Efisttilae  tx  Ponto,  arc  addressed 
cither  to  his  wife,  the  emperor,  or  the  general  reader,  or  to.  his 
patrons  and  friends.  To  his  patrons  He  writes  in  a  vein  of 
•ui9licati<»i,  beseeching  tbcm  to  use  their  uUtuedcc  on  his 
bduU.  T»  his  rather  large  drde  of  intimate  acquaintances 
be  writes  in  the  languafe  of  familiarity,  and  often  of  aSectiooate 
ngard;  be  seeks  the  sympathy  of  some,  and  speaks  with  biitcr- 
aesfl  of  the  coldness  of  others,  and  in  three  poems'  he  complains 
of  the  relentless  hostility  of  the  enemy  who  had  contributed  to 
procure  bis  exile,  and  ivhom  he  attacked  in  the  IbU.  There  b 
a  note  of  true  affection  in  the  letter  to  the  young  lyric  poetess 
Perilla,  of  whose  genius  and  beauly  he  ^leaks  with  pride,  and 
whoes  poetic  talents  be  bad  fostered  by  friendly  criticism.* 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  gentle  and  genial  manners;  and,  as 
bb  active  mind  induced  him  to  learn  the  language  of  the  new 
people  among  whom  he  was  thrown,  his  active  interest  in  life 
enabled  him  to  gain  their  regard  and  various  marks  of  honour. 
One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  revise  the  Fasti,  and  rc-cdtt  it  with 
a  dedication  to  Cermanicus.  The  closing  lines  of  the  Epiitviae 
4X  Ponla  sound  like  the  despairing  ngh  of  a  drowning  roan  who 
bad  long  struggled  alone  with  the  wavcs^— 

"  Omnia  pcrdidimus;  tantummodo  vita  reltctn  est, 
Pracbeat  ut  sensum  materiomque  moU." 

Shortly  after  these  words  were  written  he  died  in  his  sixtv-Grst 
Tcarin  AJh  17,  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

The  tcmperamut  of  Ovid,  as  indicated  in  his  writings,  boa 
more  in  common  with  the  suppleness  of  the  later  Italian  than 
with  the  strength  and  force  of  the  ancient  Roman.  That  stamp 
of  her  own  character  and  understanding  which  Rome  impressed 
on  the  genius  of  those  other  races  which  she  incorporated  with 
hcrsdf  is  fainter  in  Ovid  than  in  any  other  great  writer.  He 
ostentatiously  disclaims  the  manbness  which  in  the  rcpubUcan 
limes  was  regarded  as  the  birthright  not  of  Romaiu  only  but 
of  the  Sabellian  races  from  which  he  sprang.  He  is  as  devoid  of 
digttity  in  his  abandonment  to  pleasure  as  in  the  weakness  with 
irfiicb  be  meets  calamity.  He  has  no  depth  of  serious  conviction, 
no  vein  of  sober  reUcci  ion,  and  is  sustained  by  no  great  or  elevat- 
ing purpose.  Although  the  beings  of  a  supernatural  world 
fill  a  large  place  in  his  writings,  they  appear  stripped  of  all 
aoiicUty  and  mystery.  It  is  difhcull  to  say  whether  the  tone 
of  his  references  to  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  mythology  implies 
a  kind  of  half -believing  return  to  the  most  childish  elements 
of  paganism,  or  is  simply  one  of  mocking  unbelief.  He  has 
absolutely  no  reverence,  and  consequently  inspires  no  reverence 
in  his  reader.  With  all  a  poet's  feeling  for  the  life,  variety  and 
subtlety  of  nature,  be  has  do  sense  of  her  mystery  and  majesty. 
The  love  which  he  celebrates  is  sensual  and  superficial,  a  matter 
of  vanity  as  much  as  of  passion.  He  prefers  the  piquant  attrac- 
tion of  falsehood  and  fickleness  to  the  charm  of  truth  and  con- 
•uncy.  Even  where  he  fdlowa  the  Roman  tendencies  in  his  art 
be  perverts  then.  The  Fatii  is  a  work  conceived  in  the  prosaic 
spirit  of  Roman  ontiquarianism.  It  is  redeemed  from  being 
prosaic  by  the  piciuresqueness  and  vivacity  with  which  the 
legends  are  told.  But  its  conception  might  have  been  mote 
poetical  if  it  had  been  penetrated  by  the  tdigious  and  patriotic 
S|NTit  with  which  Virgil  invests  ancient  ceremonies,  and  the 
mysticism,  with  which  be  accepts  the  revelations  of  science. 
In  this  respect  the  contrast  is  great  between  the  rtvcrcnlial 
treatment  which  the  trivialities  of  legend  and  sdcnce  receive  in 
the  Geargict  and  Aeneid,  and  the  literal  dcfinitcness  of  the  Fasli. 

These  defects  in  strength  sod  gravity  show  a  corresponding 
result  in  Ovid's  writings.  Though  possessing  diligence,  per- 
aevcriDce  and  literary  ambition,  he  seems  incapable  of  conceiv- 

•Tac.  Hilt.  i.  3  "comitatae  profugos  liberos  mairas.  Mcutoe 
mnriio«  in  eiilia  comuses." 
■  Trijt.  iii.  11,  iv.9,  v.  8. 

•  Trut.  iii.  7.  Perilla  ha«  by  many  been  etrnneously  supposed 
to  have  been  the  poet's  own  dauKhlcr;  bul  ihis  i'-  iini«>-?LUp,  iincc 
she  is  detcribed  as  younR  nnd  living  under  her  nio<her'<  rnol. 
whereas  at  the  time  of  Ond't  c»l»  ki*  doughiar  was  alioMly  mnictl 
to  her  Mcond  hmband. 


ing  a  great  and  serious  whole.   Though  a  keen  obaerver  of  tbc 

superficial  aspects  of  life,  he  has  added  few  great  thoughts  to 
the  intellectual  heritage  of  the  world.'  But  with  all  the  levity 
of  his  character  he  must  have  had  qualities  which  made  him, 
it  not  much  esteemed,  yet  much  liked  in  bis  own  day,  and  whid 
are  apparent  in  the  genial  amiability  of  his  writings.  He  claim 
for  himself  two  virtues  highly  prized  by  the  Romau,  fida  and 
candor — the  qualities  of  social  honotir  and  Undly  Aicaily. 
There  is'  no  indication  of  anything  base,  ungenerous  or  noraac 
in  his  relations  to  others.  Literary  condor,  the  generous  apprecia- 
tion of  all  sorts  of  excellence,  he  possesses  in  a  remarkable  dpgam. 
He  heartily  admires  everything  in  literature,  Greek  or  Rooua, 
that  had  any  meriu  In  him  more  than  any  of  the  Augustas 
poets  we  find  words  of  admiration  applied  to  the  rude  genius 
of  Eimius  and  the  majestic  style  of  Acdus.  It  b  by  him,  noc 
by  Virpl  or  Horace,  that  Lucretius  is  first  named  and  bis  sut>- 
limity  ia  first  acknowledged.'  The  image  of  (^tuBus  that  DWtt 
baiiats  the  imagination  b  that  of  the  poet  who  died  10  early— 
"  bcdcra  iuvcnalla  dnctus 
Terapora," 

as  he  is  represented  by  Ovid  coming  to  meet  the  shade  of  tbc 
young  Tibullus  in  Elysium.*  To  his  own  contemporaries,  knows 
and  unknown  to  fame,  he  b  as  liberal  in  bb  words  of  recognitit^* 
He  enjoyed  society  too  in  a  thoroughly  amiable  and  unenvious 
spirit,  tie  lived  on  a  friendly  footing  with  a  large  drde  of  oiea 
of  IctUts,  poets,  critics,  grammarians,  &c,  but  he  showed  none 
of  that  sense  of  superiority  which  »  manifest  in  Horace's  estimate 
of  the  "  tribes  of  grammarians  "  and  the  poetasteis  of  lus  day. 
Like  Horace  too  he  courted  the  society  of  tbc  great,  tbou^ 
probably  not  with  equal  independence;  but  unlike  Horace  be 
expresses  no  contempt  for  the  humbler  world  outside.  With 
hb  irony  and  knowledge  of  the  world  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  he  would  become  the  social  satirbt  of  bb  age.  But  be 
locked  the  censorious  and  critical  temper,  and  the  admixture 
of  gall  necessary  for  a  successful  satirbt.  In  hb  exile  be  did 
retaliate  on  one  enemy  and  persistent  detractor  in  the  Ibit,  a 
poem  written  in  imitation  of  a  similar  work  by  CaBimachua; 
but  the  Ibis  is  not  a  satire,  but  an  invective  remarkable  ratbcx 
for  recondite  learning  than  for  epigrammatic  sting. 

But  Ovid's  chief  personal  endowment  was  bb  vivacity,  and 
hb  keen  interest  in  and  enjoyment  of  life.  He  had  no  grais 
of  discontent  in  his  composition;  no  regrets  for  an  ideal  past,  or 
langings  for  on  imaginary  future.  Tlie  age  in  which  he  lived  «-as, 
as  he  lelb  us,  that  in  which  more  than  any  other  he  would  have 
wished  to  live.*  He  is  its  most  gifted  representative,  but  be  docs 
not  rise  above  It.  The  great  object  of  hb  art  was  to  amuse  and 
delight  it  by  the  vivid  picture  he  presented  of  its  fasliions  and 
pleasures,  and  by  creating  a  literature  of  romance  which  tcOectcd 
them,  and  which  could  stimulate  the  curiosity  and  fascinate  the 
fancy  of  a  sodety  too  idle  and  luxurious  for  serious  intellectual 
cfTort.  The  sympathy  which  he  fdt  for  the  love  adventures  ol 
his  contemporaries,  to  which  he  probably  owed  his  fall,  quickened 
his  creative  power  in  the  composition  of  the  Heroida  and  tbe 
romantic  tales  of  the  M  clamor  phases.  None  of  the  Roman  poets 
con  people  a  purdy  imaginary  world  with  such  spontaneous 
fertility  of  fancy  as  Ovid.  In  heart  and  mind  he  u  inferior  to 
Lucretius  and  Catullus,  to  Virgil  and  Horace,  perhaps  to  Tibullut 
and  Propertius;  but  in  the  power  and  range  of  ima^native 
vision  he  is  surpassed  by  no  andcot  and  by  tew  modem  poets. 
This  power  of  vision  is  the  counterpart  of  bb  Gvdy  sensuous 
nature.  He  has  a  keener  eye  for  the  apprehension  of  outward 
beauty,  for  the  life  and  colour  and  forms  of  natuio,  than  any 
Roman  or  perhaps  than  any  Greek  poet.  Thb  power,  acting  upon 
the  wealth  of  hb  varied  reading,  gathered  with  eager  curiosity 
and  received  into  a  singularly  retentive  mind,  has  enabled  him 
to  depict  with  consummate  skill  and  sympathy  legendary  scccca 
of  the  most  vaded  and  picttucsque  beauty,   U  hb  tragedyi  tbc 

■  There  arc  found  in  him  some  exceptionally  fiiw  expreMtom. 
lurJi  B«  Hrr.  ui.  rD6  "  qui  bene  pro  palna  cum  pairiaque  iacnit  "; 
and  Utt.  vii.  ao  "  video  mdlora  proboque.  deicriora  sequor." 

•^■.i.  15.  19  B.  *Am.  m.  9.  61. 

*  Ex  pMto.  IV.  16.  •An  amUmm.  K.  »l  ff. 
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tiain,  higUy  pnlnd  bjr  utdect  akks,  hiA  been  pMBnwd, 
«re  Amild  have  been  ibis  10  judce  wbeUwr  Rraum  ut  was 
capable  of  produdog  a  ffm.t  dnuna.  In  many  o(  the  HerouUs, 
and  in  sevcnJ  ipeecbea  Kalteicd  throuch  hia  troths,  he  gives 
evidence  of  true  dmaatk  creativeness.  Unlike  hia  great  pte- 
dcccssor  Catullus,  he  baa  littJe  of  the  idyllic  in  his  ait,  ot  whatever 
of  idyllic  there  is  in  U  is  lost  in  the  rspid  mavemeiu  of  his  oaira- 
Uve.  But  he  it  one,  among  the  poets  oif  all  limes,  who  can  imagine 
a  itOfy  with  the  boK  vivid  inventivenesa  and  UU  it  with  the 
noet  Mf'I'grP'g  animation.  The  faulu  of  hta  vene  and  diclkm 
are  those  which  arise  from  the  vitality  of  his  temperament — too 
facile  a  Sow,  too  great  exuberance  of  illustration.  He  has  as  little 
sense  of  the  need  of  seven  restraint  in  hisanaa  in  bis  life.'  Heis 
oot  without  mannerism,  but  he  is  quite  unaffected,  and,  however 
far  sboit  be  might  fall  of  tbe  highest  ezccUeoce  of  venw  or  style, 
it  wu  not  posuble  for  blm  to  be  rough  or  harsh,  dull  ot  ^scuie. 

As  regards  tbe  school  of  art  to  which  he  belongs,  he  may 
be  dcKribed  as  tbe  most  btilliant  representative  of  Roman 
Aieaudrioisia.  Tbe  latter  liaU  of  the  Augustan  age  was,  in 
lU  focU  and  inulkctual  aq>ects,  more  like  the  Alaandrine 
age  tlna  any  other  era  of  antiquity.  The  Alexandrine  age  was 
like  the  Augustan,  one  of  refiiiement  and  luzuiy,  of  outward 
aiBgntficence  and  liieraiy  diletUntism  flourishing  under  the 
fasUriDg  infltience  of  an  absolute  monaichy.  Poeiiy  was  the 
aoal  important  branch  of  Uieratiite  cult!%«ted,  and  tbe  cluef 
subjects  of  poetry  were  mythol^:ical  lolea,  various  phases  of 
tbe  passion  ot  love,  tbe  popular  a^xds  -of  science  and  some 
aspects  of  the  beauty  of  nature.  These  two  were  the  chief 
Mbjccts  of  tbe  later  Augustan  poetry.  The  higher  fcelinp  and 
ideas  which  found  expression  in  the  poetry  of  VirgQi  Horace 
and  the  writers  of  an  older  generation  no  longer  acted  on  tbe 
Roman  world.  It  was  to  the  private  tastes  and  pleasarei  of 
individuals  and  society  that  Roman  Alezandrinism  had  appealed 
both  in  the  poetry  of  CatuUui,  Cinba,  Calvus  aod  thdr  achoirf, 
snd  in  that  of  Callus,  Tibullus  and  Pf^iertiui.  Ovid  was  the 
last  of  this  class  of  writers. 

His  estant  works  fall  naturally  into  three  diiosiom,  those  <rf 
his  youth,  of  middle  life  and  of  hii  later  years.  To  th&  first 
of  these  divisions  belong  the  amatory  poems:  (r)  the  three 
books  of  Amora  (nigEnally  five,  but  reduced  in  a  Uter  recenson 
10  three)  relating  to  his  amours  with  his  mistrcaa  Corinaa;  (1) 
the  Mtdieamina  formae,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  Uedieamina 
facki,  a  fragment  at  a  hundred  Knes  on  the  use  of  cosmetics; 
(3)  the  three  books  of  tlK  Ars  amahria,  rules  for  men  aod 
women  by  which  they  may  gain  the  affections  of  tlie  other 
sei;  (4)  tbe  Etmedia  omoru  (one  book),  a  kind  of  recantation 
cf  the  An  omatoria.  To  the  second  division  beking  (5)  the 
fifteen  bodu  of  the  Uttamrplum,  and  (6)  tbe  lix.  books  of 
the  PatU,  which  was.origioally  intended  to  be  in  twelve  books, 
but  which  bitaks  off  tbe  account  of  tbe  Roman  calendar  with 
the  month  of  June.  To  the  third  dividon  belong  (7)  the  five 
books  of  the  Tristia,  (S)  the  IbU,  an  invective  against  an  enemy 
wbo  bad  asnsted  to  procun:  Ins  fall,  written  in  elegiac  coupleu 
probably  soon  after  his  exile;  (9)  the  four  books  of  EpisttUae 
«x  Pimki.  Of  these  tbe  first  three  were  published  soon  after  the 
Trittia.  while  the  fourth  book  b  a  cdlection  ot  scattered  poems 
published  by  some  friend  soon  after  the  anthor's  death.  The 
BalUuHca  b  a  didactic  fragment  in  hexametMs  on  the  natural 
Ustory  of  fishes,  of  doubtful  genuineness,  though  it  b  certain 
that  Ovid  did  b^fn  such  a  work  at  the  close  of  his  life.' 

In  hb  eitant  works  Ovid  confined  himself  to  two  metres— 
the  elegiac  couplet  and  tbe  besametcr.  The  great  mass  of  bb 
poetry  b  written  In  the  first;  while  the  UOamorpluiu  and  the 
HolieuHca  are  composed  in  the  second.  Of  the  elegiac  couplet 
he  u  the  acksowledged  master.  By  fiifog  it  into  a  vnifbnn 
'mould  he  brought  It  to  its  highest  perfection;  and  the  fact  that 
tiie  great  mass  (rf  clepac  verse  written  subsequently  bat  en- 
deavoured merely  to  reproduce  tbe  echo  of  his  rhythm  b  evidence 
«l  Iris  pre-eminence.  In  tbe  direct  cipressioo  and  illustntion 
of  feding  his  ele^ac  metre  has  more  ease,  vivacity  And  sparkle 
than  that  of  any  of  hb  predecessors,  while  he  akoe  bas  com- 
iPBn. Hut.  HaL xaxii.  iga. 


mvdcated  to  It.  wlthoai  altering  its  essential  characteristic 
of  recurrent  and  regular  pauses,  a  fiuidity  and  rapidity  of  move- 
ment which  make  it  an  admirable  vehicle  for  pathetic  and 
picturesque  narrative  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  give  to 
tbe  hexameter  greater  perfection,  but  he  imparted  to  it  abo  a 
new  character,  wanting  indeed  the  weight  and  majesty  and 
intricate  hannoniea  of  Virgit,  but  rapid,  varied,  animated 
in  complete  accord  with  the  swift,  versatile  and  fervid  movenwnt 
of  hb  ima^nation.  One  other  proof,  he  gave  of  his  irrepressible 
energy  by  composing  daring  his  exile  a  poem  in  the  Getic  (Gothic) 
language  in  praise  of  Augustus,  Tiberius  and  the  imperial 
family,  tbe  toss  of  which,  whatever  it  may  have  been  to  Utetattin, 
b  much  to  be  regretted  in  tbe  interests  of  philology. 

It  was  in  Ovid's  writings  that  the  world  of  romance  and  wonder 
created  by  Creek  imag'nation  was  first  revealed  to  modem  times. 
The  vivid  fancy,  the  transparent  lucidity,  tbe  liveliness,  ease 
and  directness  through  which  he  reproduced  hb  modeb  made  bb 
works  the  mtAt  accessible  snd  among  the  most  attractive  of 
the  recovered  treasures  of  antiquity.  Hb  inBueoce  was  first 
fdt  in  the  liter^ure  (A  the  Italian  Renaissance.  But  is  the 
most  creative  periods  of  En^bh  literature  be  seems  to  have  been 
read  more  than  any  other  ancient  poet,  not  even  excepting 
Virgil,  and  it  was  on  minds  such  as  those  of  Marlowe,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,'  Milton  and  Diydentbat  he  acted  most  powecfuUy. 
Hb  influence  b  equally  unmistakable  during  tbe  dosucal  era 
of  Addison  and  Pope.  Tbe  most  successful  Latin  verse  of  modem 
tiroes  has  been  written  in  imitation  of  him;  the  faculty  of 
literary  composition  and  feeling'  for  ancient  Roman  culture 
liaa  been  largely  developed  in  the  great  scbods  of  England  and 
France  by  the  writing  of  Ovidian  elc^acs.  Hb  works  afforded 
also  abundant  stimidus  and  materiab  to  tbe  great  painters 
vA»  flourished  during  and  inuaediatdy  after  the  Rcnrissaacft 
Thus  hb  first  daim  on  tbe  attention  of  modem  readers  b  the 
influence  which  he  bas  exercised  on  the  development  of  Uterature 
and  art;  for  thb,  if  for  no  other  reason,  his  works  must  always 
tcLun  an  Importance  second  only  to  those  of  Viigil  and  Horacs. 

He  b  interesting  further  as  the  sole  contemporary  exponent 
of  the  last  half  of  the  Augustan  age,  tbe  external  aspects  and 
inner  spirit  of  which  b  known  from  the  works,  not  of  contemporary 
historians  or  prose-writers,  but  from  its  poets.  Tbe  successive 
phases  of  Roman  feding  and  experioice  during  tins  critical 
period  are  tevcaled  in  the  poetry  of  Wi^,  Horace  and  Ovid. 
Virgil  throws  an  idealizing  and  religious  halo  around  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  nascent  empire.  Horace  presents  tbe 
most  complete  image  of  its  manifold  aq;>ecta,  realbtic  and  ideaL 
Ovid  reflects  the  life  of  tbe  worid  of  wealth  and  fashion  under 
tbe  influence  of  the  new  court,  its  material  prosperity,  Its  refine- 
ment, iu  frivdity  and  its  adulation.  For  the  continuous 
study  of  the  Roman  worid  in  its  social  and  moral  relations  hb 
place  b  important  as  marking  the  transition  between  the  repre- 
sentation of  Horace,  in  which  the  life  of  pleasure  and  amusement 
has  its  place,  but  b  subordinate  bt  the  life  of  refleaion  and  serious 
purpose,  and  that  life  which  reveab  itsdf  fa  tbe  cyitfdsm  of 
Martial  and  the  scornful  faidignallon  of  Juvenal.  He  b  the 
last  true  poet  of  the  great  age  of  Roman  literature,  which  begins 
with  Lucretius  and  closes  with  him.  No  Roman  poet  writes 
with  such  vivacity  and  fertility  of  fancy;  in  Rspect  of  these 
two  qualities  we  recognize  in  him  the  cotuitrynun  ot  Cicero 
and  Livy.  But  the  type  of  genius  ot  which  he  affords  the  best 
example  b  more  familiar  in  modem  Italian  than  in  ancient  Roman 
literature.  While  the  serious  s[»rit  of  Lucretius  and  Virgil 
reappeared  m  Dante,  it  is  Ariosto  wbo  may  be  said  to  leprodnca 
the  light 'hearted  gaiety  and  billUant  fancy  of  Ovid. 

BiBLiOGRAFHY-— The  life  of  Ovid  was  first  treated  wstematically 
by  J.  MasKKi,  Ovidii  vtia  ordint  clirmoloiita  digista  (1780)  (often 
repnnted,  e.f.  in  Burmann's  etUtion).  iModem  literature  on  tUs 
subject  wai  be  found  in  Teuffd's  HiOeryM  SamvtLUtrmn  (Eng. 
trans..ed.a),  |347.aBdS.G.O»en'sedit)Mof  rmfta,IA.i.  The 
very  numerous  nunuscripts  of  Ovid  are  chiefly  ol  late  date,  igtli 
to  15th  century.  The  caitien  and  best  ate:  for  the  Hcmdu  a 
Paris  MS.  of  the  9th.  a  WolfenbOttel  MS.  oC  tbe  lath  and  an  Eton 


•  The  inauenoB  of  Ovid  on  Shakespeare  b  shown  cowliutvcly 
by  T.  S.  Bayoei.  Suh§ttnn  Sfwdtn  (iSm).  P*  I95 
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IncMMary  MS.  o(  tha  nth  tetuury  (the  Epiii-M  S^pphvs,  found 
Uw>«ur^MS,»be«tplwewsdia*  jjih-M nuri  I  ruokfon.  and 
a  tStb-CHItUf*  HaiKtan  MS.Ji  toe  Ihc  .ImoMi,  .Irj  OBwtoria. 
Aiwrfis  amorii,  two  Piti»  MSS.  o(  the  9'h  iind  iPih  century  rc- 
ipecthnly:  d^r  the  ^Micamiiw  format  »  Florence  MS.  (Marrianus) 
of  the  nth;  1.>r  ihi-  Mitamorphostt  two  Rofem*  MSS.  (Marchnus 
and  L»ureiiii.i[iu-1  :iiid  .1  Napk-s  MS.,  alt  of  tlic  nth  ccntur>-;  fur 
iliL-  I'-i-li  ii..>  V,.;ii  Mn  MSS.  of  ihc  lolh  and  Ilih  ccniury;  for  ilir 
7>ii'-j  .1  l  lor'-nLf  M*^.  "f  ihc  nth;  for  the  Episttdae  tx  PonUi  .i 
fr]Kiiii:ni,irv  W.^lU'iiWiutl  MS.  of  the  6lh  and  a  Hamburg  and 
iwo  Muiiirii  MSS.  of  the  lath;  for  the  Jiit  a  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridi^i'.  of  tlic  I3th:  for  the  lltdUittica  a  ["aria  MS.  ol  the  9th 
or  luili.  .^iiil  a  Vienna  MS.  of  the  9lh  century,  Im^rtant  far  the 
t.xl  »f  iliL'  11,-roideia.nA  ifetOMOffAam  is  the  intereninjc  paraphrase 
wriitcn  in  Cr'ck  by  the  mook  MiximuB  PUnudo*  m  the  latter 
half  of  the  13th  centiuv  at  CoaMantinDple:  Uut  of  the  Benidti  \* 

B lilted  in  Palmer'*  edjtkn  fli  tU  J^o^.  ("898).  that,  of  the 
Oamorfkna  In  Umalre^  ^.P^x  YSt  *if~ 

BotNonade.  See  alio  Gwtenan,  DtBtroidvm  Oridiicodia  PUmwUo 
(Berlin,  18S8). 

Two  indcpewfeRt  ediliMus  pntieipn  of  Ovid  were  publisbed  con.- 
temponuiecMwly  in  1471,  one  at  Rome,  printed  by  SwcYnbeym  and 
^lanons,  and  one  at  Bologna  by  Baltbuar  A/oguidius:  these 
prtaent  cntirdy  dUfoent  text*.  See  Owen's  THslivm  tibri,  v.  p.  W. 
ft.  Ibe  following  are  the  moft  ImpORont  editions:  tho«c  marked 
with  M  oitemk  have  expbnatory  notes.  Of  the  whole  works: 
'Heiniiiu-Burmaiui  Ujjt};  *Amar-l>cinaire  {1B10-1834I;  Mcrkel- 
Ehwald  (1874-1868) :  Ricsc  (1871-1889);  Postgatc  s  Corpus 
podanm  Latuierum.by  various  editors  (1894). 'reprinted  scnaraiely 
-  -  —     —  •       ■  -■     '  [Ier<ndts, 


5):"    'Haum-Ehwald    (1B99-1903);    FaUi,    •Gierig  (1812); 

 Jcel  (1841)  (critical,  w  iih  learned  prolcsoincntt  on  the  sources,  the 

RonM  calendar.  &c.)l  'Koightlcy  (1848);  'Paley  (1854);  "Pcier 
(iSSq);  TriUia,  iMtn  (i8m);  S.  C.  Owco  (1883)  (critical) 
•Bt  £  (I883>.  "Dk.  iii.  0%!;  'CocchU  (1900);  EpiituUu  ex 
Pm».  KanUtm  foiikdirBt  L  Keene  (18S7):  *EBu  {1861); 
Hitinilka,  'But,  D*  Balmanit  OtidiQ  pottat  Jolao  adurtptii  (1878). 
The  fiillfiKhit  TUW  tnnilatloM  ia  Engliih  deserve  mention: 
Am»rts.  CTIlaflm  (1600]  (?):  Ueroides.  Turbtrvllc  C1579): 
SaltooMiU  (ttig);  Shertrarno  (1639),  various  hand?,  preface  by 
Dryden  etuthini  1683);  .Irl  of  Lim  mnd  Itemedy  of  Ijxe.  Creed 
(1600):  Drydenand  other*  (1709);  Mdamoifkeus.  Goldinij  (1567): 
Sandy*  (imfi);  Drydcn  and  Mhera  (i7l7j;  King  (1^71);  Fash. 
Cower  (1640);  Rose  (1866):  Tritlia,  Saltonstall  (1631);  C.iilin 

il639):  Chiirchyarde  (1816):  EpislUt  from  Pontus,  balloi.  u.l 
1639):  Jon"  (1658).  .    ,  ,  „  . 

The  special  ircalises  on  matters  connected  with  Ovid  ore  vcrj' 
numerous;  a  '^"|y  complrte  list  Op  to  the  time  of  publication  is 
Liven  in  Owen's  Triitia  (critical  edition),  p.  cviii.  ff.;  in  Teuffel's 
liistotyof  Roman  LUeraturr  ((ran*,  by  Warrjand  In  Schanz'iCnc AirA/e 
der  rdmiitktu  Lillrralur;  wnA  in  the  cxccUi-iit  rrilical  itisests  of 
recent  literature  by  Ehwald  in  ilic  Johrcsberuht  \iber  dU  Fariichrilte 
der  dassiuhtn  AIlcrlHrnsicissenschafl.  Joc«i.  (1884)  pp.  IJ7  .ff., 
Uxx.  (1894)  pp.  1,  If.,  cix.  (190J)  pl>-  157  ff-  The  loilowinij  (tcser\-e 
special  mention.  On  the  history  of  ihe  text;  Ehwald.  Ad  hisloriam 
tariHinum  Osidianorum  sjmhdac  ('889):  KTilischt  BeHrdge  za 
Ooidi  EptHulof  ex  Ponia  (1S96):  SodlmayeT,  ProUtomtiux  ad 
Htroidiu  (187S);  Gruppe,  ilinai,  pp.  44>  <>-  (on  inurpolationsl. 

tttyle:  Ovid'*  diction  in  connciioa  with  other  writer*,— A. 
telle,  Oiidiiu  Mai  mm  VtrhiUmt  m  dm  VertiUMm  ttt6f 
■);  UariiaTt  OtU-Sli^U»  (\ihn)\  W.  IfaMfcjMwylWMWI 
Bdaktiujnit  itr  BtnUtm  Mis  (itTtlTlTWImS,  iHtaAr 
wM  Ovid  (Gnxiiacra,  toM  folL).  Fecu&aritte*  of  Ovid  *  style: 
van  Iddekuue.  D*  OtUti  Amm*  iMrU  pmtia  (1811):  Washietl, 
Dt  xfrnilUnaxnOiu  imaftnibvuut  Chidia»U  (1883):  M'Crea,  On 
<W>  UMofCcUurand  Cotvw  Tcnni  (CUMical  studie*in  honour  of 
H.  DrUer)  (iSm).  Metre:  the  structure  o(  the  OvidiaApeotamcier 
ewnlaed  ib  relatkm  to  the  leuual  critkum,— Hilberi,  GtsHu  der 
WmftOi^Mf  im  PtmtomtUr  det  Ovid  (1894)  (I  ully  reviewed  by  Elli», 
CturfcM  itevitv,  ix.  157).  Literary  appreciation:  ScUar,  Itpman 
PoHt  */  Ou  itwputM  Aft:  Lafaj-e,  Let  MUamorphoM  iPOvid  et 
Uurs  modilf!  XTiet.  Ovid's  rel.nion  to  worlu  of  an:  Wanderer, 
(u./i  il'rrtf  ill  ilirem  Vtrk^linii  tur  aniiktn  KunsI  (tSoo-lSqi); 
r.ii  ,i-Ui'..u\n,  B:ii!rr-Ai:ai  :a  ly.uJ'i  Mttamorphuxn  (18^).  Cause 
ii(  i-xilo:  the  mo-t  inicrefluig  lil.-u-u'.-iijn  by  Boissier  in  hi*  L'Op- 
poiitien  ifHi  Us  Cfsa'i  See  .il^o  N,T.;''ottc,  Chid*,  n  w*,  «J  auBret 
(iSyJ);  Ruber,  Dif  Vnarhm  dtr  Verhamunt  da  Wd  (1888). 
Indtience  of  Ovid  upon  Shakespeare:  T.  S.  Bayne*,  Skakeiptare 
SlatAM  it6Hl>  0^  t9S  ff.;  Constable,  Shakespeare's  "  Venus  und 
Mo^''\nmminm(kid-$  Udamefl*,,te»  (1890).  [S.G.O.) 

OVIBDO,  a  maritime  province  of  northern  Spain,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  E.  by  Santandei,  S.  by  Leon  and 
yi.  br  Litfo.  Pop.  (1900)  617^;  uu,  410s  Ki.  m.  In 


Asiiitias,  vhidi  only  cested  to  b«  tlR  oAck)  tMk  of  the  {UOvlDei 
ia  1833,  when  the  Spaoub  ijuam  of  locd  govcnmort  wit 
rcorganiied.  An  account  of  the  phjnial  fcttwes,  hktoty  ud 
iahubhonts  of  this  region  te^vea  nndcr  Antntus  (f.r).  Ovied* 
is  rich  in  focetU,  coal,  streuu  and  waterialla,  wbidi  have 
l.-.r;:ely  contributed  to  iti  modem  induitrlal  devd^wcnl.  The 
ihrrmte  is  generaUy  nUd,  but  overcharged  with  huiiiiditj,  ud 
in  ihe  higher  regiooa  the  wintm  are  protracted  and  kvcr. 
The  broken  chancier  of  the  surface  prevents  an^rthing  Uoe 
cxienstve  agricultutal  induitty,  but  abundant  paitnrtge  is  fovoi 
in  the  vftlleys.  The  wheat  crap  frequently  fails.  Rjre  succeed 
better,  and  is  trfieo  ailisd  irith  the  mslit  vUdi  fonw  ikc 
pritidpkl  food  of  all  bat  the  hl^xr  dosces.  Chestnut*— 
here,  as  elsewhere  In  Spain,  an  Important  article  of  dirt — 
are  reiy  abundant  on  the  hills,  and  the  trees  supply  vaiwabie 
timber.  Apples  are  abundant,  and  cider  forma  the  fioMmoa 
drink  of  the  people;  bat  little  attentioa  Is  paid  to  vine*.  The 
bones  of  Oviedo  rank  emong  the  beet  fn  Spain.  Wild  deer, 
boars  trad  bean  wefe  formerly  common  among  the  metrntaias; 
and  the.  ses-coasts,  as  well  as  the  streaiAs,  abound  with  fiafc, 
including  salmon  and  lampreys,  whidiaioeent  t«  theawifectaeC 
Madrid.  Large  quantiues  <rf  sudhie*  and  tunny  un  alas  cond 
and  exported.  Although  no  trace  exkU  of  the  gold  lor  wUck 
Asiurlas  was  celehnted  under  its  Roman  rulers,  Oviedo  panrn 
valuable  cool  meaiuRS,  iriilch  are  worked  at  Langreo.  Ukfei, 
Santo  FIrme,  Slera  and  daewbere.  More  than  1,400,000  t«m«f 
coal  were  prodoeed  fn  1903,  beddes  n  oonstderable  aaonat  ol 
iron,  meicury  end  cinnabar.  Tke  copper  miiMB  near  A^ACs  and 
Ccingas  de  Onis,  and  the  copper  works  which  long  supplied  the 
fain  of  Leon  and  Castile  with  kettles,  pots  ud  s^ilar  otetnflit 
have  lost  their  is^MHtanoe;  but  lead,  magoesle,  srsenk,  cobalt, 
kpb  lasuU,  alum,  antimony,  jet,  naible  ind  lodKcystd  an 
foood  In  vaclotts  parti  of  the  pnvbice,  rtilo  nabcr  utd  cool 
arc  gathered  along  the  coast  There  are  manufactures  of  fae 
textiles,  coarse  doth  and  ribbons  hi  Salaa,  Pilofla,  Caaas  and 
AvOb;  of  paper  in  Pianton;  of  porcelaiB  and  glass  in  Gijtei 
AvUs  and  Pola  de  Sam;  til  urns  In  Oviedo  and  Tntaia;  while 
foundrfa  and  woAe  for  the  manufactore  o(  sgrlcnltunl  iapl»- 
mrsts,  rails  and  pig>iron  are  numerous.  Anlmpoitant  hi^iway 
i-  (he  ifith-ceotury  Camino  real,  or  royal  road,  leading  fram 
Uijiil  to  Leon  and  Madrid,  which  cost  so  much  that  the  csspfsor 
CkatlcsV.lnqidred  If  H  were  paved  with  iUver.  AraOwaaFfnaa 
Madrid  to  Oviedo.  GijAn  and  AviUe  runs  tbiQUgh  ■oaic  of  the 
mott  difficidt  parts  of  the  Csnubrion  ch^  There  aic  ake 
several  branch  railways,  including  nvmcmia  narrow-gauge  lines. 

OVUIKh  an  cfuscopal  city  and  capital  of  the  Spankh  pravun 
oC  Oviedo;  16  m.  S.  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  river  VUem, 
and  on  the  Leon-Cijta  Oviedo-Trobia  and  Oviedo-lniJi 
railways.  Pop.  (1900)  48,103.  Oviedo  b  built  on  a  biii  riiiag 
frons  a  broad  and  picturesque  valley,  which  i*  bounded  on  thi 
north-west  by  the  Sierra  de  Naraneo.  The  four  main  streeu«f 
Oviedo,  which  meet  in  a  central  square  called  the  Plain  Mayor 
or  Plasa  de  la  Coostitudoa,  are  the  neds  connecting  Gljfa  and 
Leon  (north  and  south)  and  Santandcr  and  Grado  (cast  and  wtH). 
The  streets  are  dean  and  well  lighted;  the  prajecting  roofa  ef 
the  bouse*  give  a  dianictettetic  effect,  and  some  poitiooa  of  the 
«M  Calle  de  la  Plaieria  are  highly  pfcturaqoe.  In  the  Plasa 
Mqror  b  tbe  handsome  Cast  CoBsi^orid  or  town  haO  dating  faoa 
iWa;  the  Jesuit  diorcb  of  San  Isidro  {t%iVt,  and  some  ancind 
palaces  of  the  Aaturisn  nobility  are  archilecturally  interatiofr 
The  university  was  founded  by  Hkilip  I  n.  in  1 604 ;  connected  with 
it  are  a  fine  Ubrary  and  pkjnical  and  chemical  museums.  The 
Gothic  cathedral,  founded  in  1388,  occupies  the  site  of  a  chapel 
foLinded  in  the  8th  centiuy,  of  which  only  the  Caman  Santn 
rcmsias.  The  weA  front  has  a  fine  portico  of  omameMod 
atchea  between  the  two  towexv  The  interior  wntaiw  some  fine 
stained  ^rie,  but  has  been  nnd  diafignicd  with  modern  ncoco 
addtthma.  The  Caman  SanU  (dating  from  8o>)  ooBtaina  the 
fuaous  am  of  Oviedo,  an  itth-ccstury  Byantifle  chcal  af 
cedar,  overiaid  with  silver  rdieb  of  scene*  in  the  liven  of  Christ, 
the  V'trgia  and  the  apostles.  In  it  are  preecrvtd  aomn  higUy 
nmd  relicfc  two  cruMis  duing  boa  th*  tu  ud  gth  cwlurian 
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tni  <Ah»r  vtluible  tAiett  of  cold  uil  lilver  plate.  The  aulwdnl 
Ubnuy  bu  wine  Gurioiu  old  MSS.,  including  «  deed  of  gUt  nude 
by  AlpbonsoU.af  AatufU«ia8ia,UKi»  coUecUon  of  iUunxiuUed 
JocuiweiiU  of  Uw  19th  centuty,  called  Um  Libn  t^a-  Ob  Um 
Siena  de  NanuKO  k  the  asdent  Santa  Maria  de  Nanmco, 
on'giaally  built  by  Ramiro  I.otAUuriasin  Ssoasa  pftlace,aod 
aftcTwaidi  lurned  into  a  cburcb.  Higher  up  tbe  bill  i>  Saa 
Uiguel  dc  Lino,  alio  of  ihe  Qtb  ccntwyi  and  oo  tbe  road  to 
Gii6n,  about  a  mile  outside  tbs  town,  ia  tbe  Santullaooor  cburcb 
of  .St  Julian,  alio  of  very  early  date.  Few  towns  in  Spain  bavo 
better  icbools  for  priisaiy  and  bigber  education,  and  tbere  are 
a  Uterary  and  sciantific  lutitute,  a  meteonlogiGal  otMervatory, 
a  acbool  for  toacbm,  a  icbool  of  ait,  adult  dauea  for  articaas, 
an  aichieologkal  miMum  and  Hveral  public  libnrieA.  Oviedo 
ia  tbe  ccntn  o<  a  thriving  trade  in  agricultural  producU;  ita 
other  iariuuriea  are  marbl»4]uanying,  and  tbe  manufacture  of 
amu,  cotton  and  woollen  fabrict,  iron  goods,  leather  and  niatcbe>. 

OviedOi  louided  in  the  ftign  of  Fruela  (76s),  becanM  the  fiaed 
mideiKcoftheUnikof  thaAstimBaintbettmeof  AlphoMo  IL, 
and  continued  to  be  so  until  about  914,  when  the  advancing 
McooqwH.  of  Spain  from  tbe  Uoors  led  tbem  to  remove  tbeir 
capital  to  Leon.  From  that  date  the  history  of  tbe  diy  was 
conpaiativaly  lueventf  ul,  until  the  Peninsular  War,  when  it  waa 
twka  pludaKd  by  the  Fwach'  under  Ney  in  1809  and  under 
Bonnet  In  1810. 

OVIBDO  Y  VUDii,  OONZUO  FBMllHDEZ  DB  (i47»- 
tSS7)>  Spanish  historian,  was  btvn  at  Madrid  in  August  1478. 
Edncaicd  at  the  court ol  Fcrdioaod and  Isabella,  in  hb  thirteenth 
year  be  became  page  to  their  mb,  tbs  lafinta  Don  John,  was 
ptetcnt  at  theai^  Of  Granada,  and  there  saw  Cohunbua  previous 
to  his  voyage  toAmerica.  On  tbe  death  of  Ptin«  John  (4ihof 
October  149}),  Oviedo  went  to  Italy,  and  then  acted  as  secretary 
to  GoBulo  Femandca  de  Cndoba.  In  ijta  be  was  appointed 
•npcrvisor  of  gold«iieltings  at  San  DoniiBge,  and  on  bis  retura 
to  in  is>J  ma  ai^obted  historiograpber  of  the  ladies. 
HcpaidfiveAonLviBiUloAmericahefore  his  death,  which  look 
place  at  Valladolld  ia  lah 

BcMea  a  maaan  of  efalvaiiv  entitkd  daribto  <i5t9>.  OvMa 
wma  two  enCRMwv  works  cS  Mmwnem  valuet  La  CmmJ  y 
malMrti  huMTM  it  tos  Ihdias  and  Lu  Quia^ftaits  dt  la  pMna 
i*  EtpaMa.  "th*  romiCT  work  was  6rst  iwunl  at  Toledo  (1536}  in 
the  form  <A  a  nimmary  entitled  La  Natural  kyiMa  de  hu  litdtai; 
the  first  part  of  La  Hialmia  ttntnl  i*  lot  Indiat  appeared  at  Seville 
In  -iSaSt  but  the  complete  work  wa*  not  publiihed  till  iSai-iSsSt 
iriwa  It  wae  edited  by  J.  A.  de  loa  Rkn  lor  the  Spanish  Academy 
of  Hirtory.  Though  wntten  in  a  diffuse  >tyTe,  it  embodies  a  mau 
of  cuTMU*  infortnatron  collected  at  fint  hand,  and' the  incomplete 
Sevilk  odiiion  was  widely  read  In  tbe  Enaliih  and  French  vcrdon* 

CUiWMd  by  Eden' and  Poleur  rvpeaively  in.  15SS  and  iss6- 
■  Caia>  dMcribcs  it  a*  "  containing  almoK  ai  many  lie*  ai  pegu." 
and  Oviedo  undoubtedly  puts  the  niott  favourable  interpretation 
on  the  proceedinp  of  his  countrymen;  but,  apart  from^a  patriotic 
bias  wluch  ia  too  obvious  to  be  misleading,  nii  rurrative  is  both 
trustworthy  aitd  imercatint.  In  his  QtHnptatrmas  he  indul^  in 
much  lively  gowip  concerning  eminent  contemporaries;  this  col- 
lection of  quaint,  mOralliinB  anecdotes  was  firtt  published  at  Madrid 
in  1880,  under  the  editorship  of  Vicente  dc  la  Fuente. 

OVOLO  (adtpled  from  Ital.  vew^,  diajinutivc  of  moso,  an 
flgg;  other  foreign  cqoivaknlt  are  Fr.  Me.  tektHt,  piart  de  r*»d; 
Lat.  eektnuj),  in  architecture,  a  convet  moulding  known  also 
aa  the  ecbinua,  which  in  Clueic  anrhiteclUK  was  invariably 
carved  nith  tbe  egg  and  tongue,  tn  Konuin  and  f  tattan  work  Ibe 
mouMtng  is  csDed  by  wotkmeo  a  quarter  round.  It  must  not 
beconfounded  with  Ibe  echipus of  the  Creek  Doric  capital,  as  this 
waa  of  a  m^re  varied  form  and  of  much  larger  dimensions  than 
tbe  ovolo,  which  was  only  a  aubordinste  moulding. 
.  OWATONHA,  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Steele  county, 
Uinnnota.  U.S.A.,  00  Ihe  Straight  rivet,  in  tbe  S.E.  part  of  the 
«au,  abaM  67  m.  S.  of  M.iiinei^oUi  and  St  Paul.  Pop.  (1000) 
SS6r,  of  wbon  iifo  weie  foreign-bon;  (1905)  5651;  (i^io) 
5658.  It  is  served  by  tbe  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  (be 
Chicsgn  &  North- West crn,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Wand  ft  Pacific 
and  the  Minneapolis,  Rochester  b  Dubuque  (electric)  railways. 
Four  fine  steel  bridges  span  the  river  at  or  nearthedty.  Among 
.the  public  bunilinga  are  •  haadaomt  aanlj  conrt-^oasei-a  city 
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baD,  an  armoury,  a  city  beqAal  and  a  piAlic  library.  OwatouiB 
Is  the  teat  of  tbe  Pillsbtiry  Academy  (Baptist),  the  Saaed  Heart 
Acadeiqy  (Roman  Cathdic)  and  the  Canfirid  Commprcial 
Sebool,  and  Immediately  west  trf  the  dty  is  the  SUtc  Public 
Schoid  for  Dependent  and  Neglected  Ch&dren  (iSSfi).  Tbe  city's 
comaerdal  Importance  is  lately  due  to  its  situation  ia  a  rich 
dairying  and  fanning  district,  for  which  it  is  the  shipping  centre. 
It  has  also  rarioua  mamfacturah  llieit  an  valu^ile  tirinera) 
(prinp  in  the  iddnity:  The  mtmic^ality  owns  and  operates 
the  watet^woAa.  Owatonna  was  settled  about  185S)  was  tn~ 
corporated  as  a  village  in  1865,  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1873 
and  received  a  new  cbarttf  in  1909.  lu  name  is  a  Sioux  w«d 
moaning  "  etraigbt,"  the  river  having  been  ptevfously  named 
Straight  river. 

OWBOO.  a  village  and  tbe  oounty'^eat  of  Tioga  county. 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Owego  Creek  and  on  the  N,  aide  of  Ibe 
Susquehaana  river,  at  m.  W.  of  Bin^iamton,  Pop.  (i9ro,  VS. 
emus)  4633.  It  b  served  by  the  Erie,  tbe  Lehli^  Valley  and 
the  Delami^  Laekawannt  ft  Westetn  lailways;  a  branch  <rf 
the  latt  connects  with  Ithaca,  N.Y.  Owego  occupies  tbe  ml* 
of  an  Indian  (probably  Tuscarora)  village  named  "  Ab-wa-ga." 
wliicb  waa  destroyed  by  Goteral  Jamea  Clintoa  in  1779,  Ibo 
name,  of  which  "  Ows«a "  is  a  conuption,  ia  said  t*  bcbb 
"  9bgn  thi  valley  widens."  A  lAite  setUencnt  and  tiadiig 
poet  wm  set  op  here  In  17851  ond  d>e  viUafe  of  Owego  wsa 
incorporated  in  1817. 

OWIII,  SIR  HUGH  (1804-tSSt),  Welsh  edocatiooist.  waa 
bom  near  Talyfoel  Feny,  Ani^esey*  en  the  i^tb  of  Jamary  1804. 
Educated  at  a  private  sdwol  at  Camamn^  became  dctk  in 
181S  toabaniaierinLoiidaa.  In  183$  he  entered  tbe  office  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commiaaion,  eventually  becoming  chief  deth  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  retiring  in  187a  to  devote  himaelf 
exduiivdy  to  edncatjonal  work.  Aa  eerily  as  iSs9  be  bad 
become  seoctatylgr  as  astodatiim  to  start  a  National  acfaoel 
in  Isfingto^  and  in  1843  be  had  publiabed  ,.4  L«lfar  to  Ik  Ifrfs* 
Pfph  on  the  need  of  educatfoul  activity,  which  waa  widdy 
read.  Succeasful  in  areaaiag  the  interest  of  the  British  ma4 
Focdfn  SdMwl  SodeQr,  he  became  in- 1846  boDonry  saaetaiy 
of  lie  newfy^famed  btanrii,  the  Canbdan  Scboel  Sadety.  -U* 
waa  one  of  Ibe  founden  of  the  Bangor  Normal  College,  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  of  the  University  College  of  Wales  at 
Aberystwitb,  of  which  for  many  years  lie  waa  honorary  secretary 
and  treaeurer.  He  waa  fOr  three  yenm  a  member  of  tbe  London 
SdHwlBoaid.  HiBichemeforacGoadai7edDcatfaB,lenmtlated 
la  rSSi.wasalmOM  whoUy  adepted  after  his  death  in  the  WcUl 
Intermediate  Education  Act  of  iSSq.  The  revival  of  Ibo  Honour* 
able  C^mrodorioo  Sodcty,  tbe  National  Eisteddfod  Aasodatlon 
and  tbe  Social  Science  Sectioo  of  tbe  National  Eislcddfbd  was 
daetoOwm.  He  was  kitted  in  lecagnUion  of  his  acrvke  to 
Welsh  cdncatioQ  in  August  tSSi,'  but  died  at  MeotoDe  on  the 
lolh  of  Neveinber.  Abnuise'staluewasercctedatCamarvaaia 
t88S  by  public  sillMcr%>tion. 

own.  JOHN  lOvzMin  or  Auooemd^  (c'  1560-1613}.  WeWi 
epigramnistist,  waa  bom  at  Has  Dhn,  CafDarvooshiia,  aboot 
isfia  He  waa  educated  under  DrBBaoB  at  Whichcoier  School, 
and  at  New  College,  Oxford.  He  waa  a  fellow  of  hte  coBcge  fnm 
1584  to  1591,  when  be  became  a  schoohnester,  fintat  Ttellec^ 
near  Monmmith.  and  tbcn  at  Warwidc,  whet*  be  was  masttf  of 
tbe  acbool  endowed  by  Henry  VIII.  He  became  dlstbigtdshed 
for  his  perfect  mastery  of  tbcLatlo  language,  and  for  tbe  hnnwur, 
felicity  and  pwnl  of  bis  epigrana.  The  Continental  scbolan  and 
wits  of  t  he  day  used  to  call  hfan  "  Ihe  Britiab  HartiaL"  He  waa 
a  staunch  I^lestant  besides,  and  could  net  resist  tbe  tempUttoa 
of  turning  hb  wit  against  the  Roman  CatlwMc  Church.  This 
practice  caused  his  book  10  be  |Haced  00  tbe  Indtx  praUbHarimM 
in  1654.  and  led  a  ridi  oM  unde  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com* 
rounieo  tocut  him  out  of  his  wilL  When  the  poet  died  in  161s, 
his  countryman  and  relative.  Bishop  Williams  of  Lincoln,  who 
is  said  to  have  supported  him  in  bis  later  years,  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  lus  memory  ia  St  Pad'scatbedral  with  a  Latiacpitvk 

Owen^  £p^roM«Mhi  are  dMM  Into  twdve  beelcB,  of  wUch 
the  lbs*  loar  wiru  pnUbhsd  la  f  Cob.  and  the  net  at  four  dilwaat 
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%.  Owra  fnqtMBtly  adapts  and  altera  le  hh  Mm  mnpoK  the 
fioM  (rf  hn  ptcdeceMon  in  Latin  v«ne,  and  orte  men  borrowing 
has  becooe  celebrated  as  a  4)uotatioa,  though  few  know  where  it  is 
tobefoua^-  Itbthefinrlineof ihitepigram^ 

"  Tempora  muianiur,  nm et  mutamuf  In  illii: 
Quo  aiodo?  fit  lemprr  tempore  pejor  homo." 

(Ub.  1.  ad  iLdoardum  Nod,  eplt-  S»  ) 
This  first  line  b  altered  from  an  epigram  by  Matthew  Bortenius, 
one  at  a  series  ol  mottoes  lor  various  emperors,  this  one  being  for 
LothaiK  1. 

"  Omnia  mutantnr,  oos  ei  rautanar  in  Una : 
lUa  vices  quaadan  res  babet,  Ula  vices." 
There  at*  editions  of  the  E^frsiaiMala  by  Elzevir  and  by  Dtdot; 
the  best  is  that  edited  by  Renonard  (i  vols.,  Paris,  1795).  Tranila- 
tkms  into  English,  diber  in  witole  or  ia  part,  were  made  by  Vicais 
(1619);  by  Pecke,  la  his  Par%aui  Pturperium  (l6m);  and  by 
Harvey  In  1677.  wbicfa  b  the  most  complete.  La  Torre,  Ibc  Danish 
epigrammatist,  owed  much  to  Owen,  and  translated  his  worn  into 
Spanish  In  167^  French  translations  of  the  best  <A  Owen's  epigrams 
were  piUtlislwd  by  A.  L.  Lebnin  (1709)  and  by  Kirivalaot  (1819}. 

OWBHtJOHX  (i6i6-i6Sj),  Engliah  NoncoDformiat  divine,  was 
bom  «t  Stadium  to  Ozfordshite  in  1616,  aad  was  educated  at 
Qoeen'f  CoUege, Oxford  (B.A.  1631,  M.A.  i635),noted,stFtiIler 
UUs  m,  tor  iu  metapfaysfdans.  A  Puritan  by  training  and 
convialon,in  1637  Owen  wasdriveo  from  Oxford  by  Laud's  new 
statutes,  and  became  chaplain  and  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Robert  Dormer  and  then  in  tbat  of  Lord  Lovelace.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  dvU  tioublcs  be  sided  with  the  parliament,  and 
thus  lost  both  his  place  and  the  pro^^ccts  of  succeeding  to  his 
Welsh  royalist  uncle's  fortune.  For  a  while  be  lived  in  Chattcr- 
bouM  Yard,  in  great  luuettlement  of  mind  on  religious  questions, 
which  was  removed  at  length  by  a  sermoB  preached  by  a  stranger 
In  AMetasnbury  Chapd  whither  be  had  gone  to  bear  Edmund 
Calamy.  His  first  publication,  Tka  Ditptay  Arwtinianism 
(1641),  was  a  spirittd  defence  of  rigid  Calvinism.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  committee  of  religion,  and  gained  him  the  living  of 
Fordham  in  Essex,  from  which  a  "  scandalous  ndniatcr  "  bad 
been  ejected.  At  Fordham  be  remained  engrossed  in  the  work 
of  his  parish  and  writing  only  The  Duty  ef  Patton  and  Peofit 
DUtiittituktd  until  1646,  when,  the  oM  incumbent  dying,  the 
presentation  lapsed  to  the  patnm,  who  gave  it  to  some  one  else. 
Me  was  now,  however,  coming  into  notice,  for  on  the  39th  of 
April  be  preached  before  the  Long  parliament.  In  tUs  sermon, 
and  stin  more  in  Us  Cmmlry  Eitay  for  the  Praetiu  of  Ckurck 
CnemmetU,  which  he  appouled  to  it,  his  tendency  to  break 
away  from  Presbyteriauism  to  the  more  toleranl  Indqicndcnt  or 
Congregational  system  is  plainly  seen.  Like  Milton  be  saw 
little  to  choose  between  "  new  presbyter  "  and  "  old  imest,"  and 
disliked  a  rigid  and  arbitrary  polity  by  whatever  name  it  was 
called.  He  became  pastor  at  Coggnhall  ia  Euez,  where  a  large 
influx  of  Flemish  tndesmcn  provided  a  congenial  Independent 
atmosphere.  His  adcqitioo  of  Congregational  principles  did  not 
effect  bis  thorfogical  postlion,  and  In  1647  be  again  attacked  the 
Arminians  in  Tkt  Death  of  Dealk  in  Uu  Dastk  of  Ckrist.  which 
drew  him  Into  long  debate  with  Richard  Baxter.  Ut  made  the 
friendship  of  Fairfax  while  the  latter  was  be^'ng  Cokhestcr, 
and  urgently  addressed  the  army  there  against  fcUgjous  persecu- 
tion. He  was  chosen  to  preach  to  parlbtncnt  en  tbe  day  after 
the  execution  of  Charles,  and  succeeded  in  fulfilling  his  deUcate 
task  without  directly  mentioning  that  event.  Another  sermon 
preached  on  tbe  19th  of  April,  a  vigorous  plea  for  sincerity  of 
religion  in  hi^  places,  won  not  only  the  tbanka  of  parliunent 
but  the  friendship  of  Cromwell,  who  carried  him  off  to  Ireland  as 
bis  chaplain,  that  be  might  regulate  the  affairs  of  Trinity  College. 
He  pleaded  with  tbe  House  of  Commons  for  the  religious  needs  of 
Ireland  as  some  yetn  csriier  be  bad  pleaded  for  those  of  Wales. 
In  1650  be  accomfiufedQmiwcU  on  his  Scottisli  campaign.  In 
liaicb  1651  CfonweU,  as  efaincdlor  of  Oxford,  gave  him  the 
deanery  of  Christ  Chart b,  and  nade  him  vtce^diancellor  in 
September  1651;  in  both  offices  be  socceeded  the  FrcalvteTian 
Edward  Reynokls. 

Durinc  his  eight  yean  of  ofBdal  Odbrd  Ule  Ow«n  showed 
ktmdta  firm  diidi^arian,  and  infused  a  new  spirit  of  tbofougb- 
BCta  into  dons  aiid  undograduates  alike,  ibou^  as  John 
F-~**  ■lift*-,  ih-  *rirt«i.i;..  .~iiiL— .  I-  ~*-r-'rr  — <£— i* 


no  change.  With  PUKp  Nye  he  nmntsked  the  popular  aatr^ 
loger,  William  Lilly,  and  in  spite  of  fais  share  bi  coodemninf 
two  Quakeressea  to  be  whipped  tat  dittnfbing  the  peace,  Mi 
rule  was  not  iDtoleiant.*  AngBcan  aetvicea  mre  coudtictetf 
here  and  there,  and  at  Christ  Cburd  itidf  the  An^kan  cba^aia 
remained  in  tbe  college.  While  little  encouragement  was  ^wu 
to  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry,*  it  is  unhlstorical  to  say  that  Puritanisoa 
at  Oiford  was  simply  "  an  aliempl  to  force  educatlOD  and  cnhurc 
bto  tbe  leaden  mouMs  of  Calvinlsifc  tbeidogjr."  It  must  be 
renumbered,  too,  that  Owen,  unlike  many  of  his  oontenpoiatio, 
found  his  chief  inieresi  in  the  New  Testament  rather  than  tbe 
Old.  During  his  Oxford  years  he  wrote  JuHHa  Dmma  (t6s3), 
an  ezposittan  of  tbe  dogma  that  God  cannot  forgive  nn  wftbowt 
an  ttODenwnt;  Cmdhmiimii  isflk  Cod  (1657),  which  has  been 
called  «  "piece  of  wire^Jrawn  mysticism";  Doetriiu  »f  lit 
Sainiy  Pmmratift  {1654),  his  final  attack  on  Aminianism; 
Vindieiae  Baangdieae,  a  treatise  written  by  order  of  Ihe  Coandl 
of  State  against  Soctnianism  as  expounded  by  John  Bidle; 
On  the  MorHfiealim  of  Sin  in  Believers  (1656),  an  intnapective 
and  analytic  work;  Sckim  (1657),  one  n(  tbe  most  read- 
able.of  all  his  writings;  Qf  Templation  (1658).  an  attempt  to 
recall  Puritanism  to  its  cardinal  spiritual  attitude  from  tbe 
jarring  anarchy  of  sectarianism  and  the  Pharisaism  wbkb  bad 
followed  on  p^mlarity  and  threatened  to  destnqr  tbe  carijp 
simplicily. 

Besides  all  hb  academic  and  literary  concerns  ^Nr0i  was 
continually  in  the  midst  of  afiairs  of  stele.  In  1651,  oa  October 
>4  (sitet  Worcester),  he  preached  the  thanks^ving  senmn 
before  pariismcnt.  Id  1652  be  nt  on  a  cmindl  to  taoMa 
the  eondition  of  ProtesUntism  ui  Ifdand.  la  October  x6\} 
he  was  one  of  several  ministers  whom  Cromwell  tumnwncd 
to  a  consultation  as  to  church  union.*  In  December  tbe  dcgraa 
of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  university.  btbepMilia- 
ment  of  1654  he  sat,  but  only  for  a  short  tlote,  as  meBber  far 
Oxford  university,  and,  wkh'^xter,  was  pbced  «» tbecomniitce 
for  settling  the  "  fundamentals  "  necessary  for  the  tolenlioa 
promised  in  the  Instrument  of  Government.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  chairman  of  a  committee  on  Soottisb  Church  alTain. 
He  was,  too,  otie  irf  the  Triets,  ud  appears  to  have  brtiavcd 
with  kindness  and  moderatfoti  in  that  capacity.  As  vice- 
chancellor  he  acted  with  readiness  and  spirit  when  a  Royalist 
rising  In  Wiltshire  broke  out  in  1655;  hb  adherence  to  CromweD, 
however,  was  by  no  means  slavish,  for  be  drew  up,  at  tbe  request 
of  Desborough  and  Pride,  a  petition  against  his  receiving  the 
Lingsbip.  Thus,  when  Richard  Cromwell  succeeded  bis  fatlier 
as  chancellor,  Owen  lost  bis  vice-dHUKdlmbip.  Ia  itjS  be 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  conference  «f  lodependeaU  which 
drew  up  tbe  Savoy  DecIaratlMi. 

Go  the  death  of  Cromwell  Owen  Joined  tbe  WalUngford  House 
party,  and  though  he  denied  any  share  in  ibe  deposition  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  he  threw  all  fais  weight  on  the  aide  of  a  simple 
republic  as  agiu'nst  a  prolenorate.  He  assbicd  in  the  rtsiotalioa 
of  the  Rump  parliament,  and,  when  Monk  began  his  march 
into  England,  Owen,  In  the  name  of  the  Independent  churrhe*. 
to  whom  M<mk  was  supposed  to  belong,  and  who  were  keenly 
anxious  as  to  hb  intcatiom^  wrote  to  dissuade  him  from  the 
enterprise^ 

la  March  1660,  tbe  Presbyterian  party  being  oppennosi, 
Owen  was  further  deprived  of  his  deanery,  which  was  giwa 
back  to  Reynolds.  He  retired  to  Siadhom,  where  he  wrote 
various  coniroversial  and  theological  works,  in  especial  the 
laborious  TkMlotoimema  Pontodafo,  a  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  theology.  The  respect  in  which  many  of  tbe 
authorities  held  his  intellectual  eminence  won  him  an  Immutiiiy 
denied  to  other  Nonconfermlsls.  In  i6At  was  puUisbed  the 
celebrated  Fiat  Lmx,  a  work  \^  the  Ranciacan  BWak  Joba 

'  H.  L  Thompaon.  CMU  Omnk  ("Oaford  Ooll^  Hbtories") 
pp.  Toseq. 

*  Owen  made  a  very  unhappy  attack  on  Brian  Walton's  Polyglot 

Bible. 

•  Owen  probably  drew  np  the  scheme  lor  a  national  diarch 

^  ^'f!  *'  lalmted  dianM  which  ww  pwiaatsd  W 
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Viaccnt  Cue,  In  which  the  onencM  and  bcautjr  o[  Romu 
Calholicisin  ue  cmtruted  with  the  confusion  and  mulU[Hicity 
of  ProtesUnt  secU.  At  Clarendon's  requett  Owen  answered 
this  in  t66i  in  his  AHimadv4rsMiu;  and  so  great  was  iti  lucccas 
that  he  wa>  offered  preferment  if  he  would  conform.  Owen's 
condition  for  maUoitemw  was  liberty  to  ill  who  agree  hi  doctrine 
with  the  Church  M  EagUnd;  ootUng  therefore  cam  o<  the 
oegotiatioB. 

In  1663  he  was  invited  by  the  Congregational  churchta 
to  BcttlOD,  Ifew  England,  to  become  their  minister,  but  declined. 
The  Coavcntide  and  Five  Mile  Acts  drove  him  to  London;  and 
in  1666,  after  the.  Fire,  he,  like  other  kading  Nonconfonnist 
ministei*,  fitted  up  a  room  for  public  service  and  gathered 
a  congregation,  composed  chiefly  of  the  old  Commonwealth 
officers.  Meanwhile  be  was  InccMtntly  writing;  and  in  1667 
he  published  bis  CatecUtm,  whidi  kd  to  a  pnqwsal,  "  more 
acute  than  diplomatic,"  from  Baxter  for  union.  Various  papers 
passed,  and  after  a  year  the  attempt  was  dosed  by  the  following 
laconical  note  from  Owen:  "  I  am  still  a  well-wisher  to  these 
mathematics."  It  was  now,  too,  that  he  published  the  Gru 
part  of  bis  vast  work  upon  the  ^^stk  to  the  Hebrewf,  together 
with  his  exposition  ti  Psalm  130  and  his  awrching  book  on 
IndweUittg  Sin. 

In  1669  Owen  wrote  a  minted  remonstrance  to  the  Congregs- 
tionalbts  in  New  England,  who,  under  the  influence  of  Presby- 
tcrianisoi,  had  shown  themselves  persecutors.  At  home,  too, 
he  was  busy  in  the  same  cause.  In  1670  Samud  Parker's 
Eccieiiasticai  Polity  attacked  the  Nonconformists  in  a  style  of 
dumsy  intoleuDC&  Owen  answered  him  (Tntli  and  Inncctnct 
Vindiaittdii  Psrker  replied  with  personalities  as  to  Owen's 
connexion  with  Wallingford  House.  Then  Andrew  Marvdl 
with  banter  and  tattre£natly  di^>osed  of  Parker  in  Tka  JUheartol 
Transposed,  Owen  himseU  produced  a  tract  On  tke  Trimty 
(1669),  and  CktisUan  Lose  and  Ptace  (1671). 

At  the  revival  of  ttic  Convenlide  Acts  in  1670,  Owen  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  paper  of  reasons  which  wag  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Lords  in  protest.  In  this  or  the  following  year 
Harvard  College  invited  him  t«  become  Ua  preiideu;  he 
received  similar  InvitatioDB  from  t*"n^  of  the  Dutch  uni- 
versities. 

When  Charles  issued  his  Declaration  of  InduIgciKe  in  167a, 
Owen  drew  up  an  address  of  thanks.  This  Indulgence  gave  the 
dissenten  an  <q»portunity  for  increasing  their  churches  and 
services,  and  Owen  was  one  of  the  £rst  preachers  at  the  weekly 
lectures  which  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians  jointly  held 
at  Princes'  Hall  in  Broad  Street.  He  was  hdd  in  high  respect 
by  a  large  number  of  the  nobility  (one  of  the  many  things  which 
point  to  the  laa  that  Congrcgationaliam  was  by  no  means  the 
creed  of  the  poor  and  iiuignUicant),  and  duiing  1674  both 
Charles  and  James  held  prolonged  conversations  with  him  in 
which  they  assured  him  of  their  g^od  wishes  to  the  dissenters. 
Charles  gave  him  1000  guineas  to  relieve  those  upon  whom  the 
severe  laws  had  chiefly  pressed,  and  he  was  even  able  to  procure 
the  release  of  John  Bunyan,  whose  preaching  he  vdently 
admired.  Ini674  0wcn  wasattackcd  by  WiOiamSierlocfc,  dean 
of  St  Paul's,  whom  he  easily  vanquished,  and  from  this  time  until 
l63o  he  was  engaged  upon  his  mini^ry  and  the  writing  of 
leli^ous  works.  The  chief  of  these  were  On  Apostasy  (1676), 
a  sad  account  of  religion  under  the  Restoration;  0»  tht  Holy 
Spirit  (1677-1676)  and  The  Dodruu  oj  Justification  (1677).  In 
16S0,  however,  StiUingScet  having  on  May  it  preached  his 
sermon  00  "  The  Mischief  of  Separation,"  Owen  defended  tbc 
Nonconformists  from  the  charge  of  schism  in  his  Brit}  Vindica- 
lion.  Baxter  and  Howe  also  answered  Stillingfleet,  who  replied 
in  Tlu  VnreasonaiUntss  of  Separation,  Owen  again  answered 
this,  and  then  left  the  controversy  to  a  swarm  of  eager  com- 
batants. From  this  time  to  bis  death  he  was  occupied  with 
continual  writing,  (listurbcd  only  by  su  tiering  from  atone  and 
asthmsi  and  by  an  absurd  charge  of  bdng  concerned  in  the  Rye 
House  Fhtf.  His  most  Important  work  was  Us  TnaUsi  on 
SMnidkal  C&Hr^s,  in  which  were  contained  his  latest  views 
li^pwHng  ciiiirch  govemmeot.  tie  died  at  Fa  ling  on  the  t^th 
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of  Angust  i68j,  just  twenty-one  years  after  he  bad  goBa  out 
with  so  many  others  on  St  Bartholomew's  day  in  1662,  and  was 

buried  on  the  4th  of  September  in  BunhiU  Fields. 

For  ensraved  portraits  of  Owen  k«  first  editton  of  S.  Palmer's 
NoneonJormuts'  Mtmorial  and  Venue's  Sermotu  and  Tta^  U7'i)- 
The  chief  authorities  for  the  life  are  Owen's  Worh;  W.  Orme's 
Uemoin  of  Owen:  A.  Wood's  Alhtnae  Oxonitnsts;  R,  Baxter's 
£.(/'«;  D.  Neal's  History  ttf  Ike  Puritans;  T.  Edwairls'a  Cai^reniat 
and  the  various  histories  of  the  Independents.  See  alio  Tie  Galdtn 
Book  of  Jokn  Oivem,  a  collection  of  cNtracti  prefaced  by  ft  atudy  of 
hii  life  and  age.  by  James  MoHatt  CLondon,  1904}. 

OWEN,  SIR  RICHARD  (1804-1893),  bIoli«|it,  was 

bom  at  Lancaster  on  the  soth  .of  July  1804,  and  leccived  hit 
early  education  at  the  grammar  school  ot  that  town.  In  i8» 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  local  surgeon  and  qtothecaiy,  and  in 
1814  he  proceeded  as  a  medical  student  to  the  univer^ty  of 
Edinburgh.  He  left  the  univeitity  in  the  following  year,  and 
completed  his  medical  course  in  St  Bartholomew's  Hos|Htal, 
London,  where  be  came  under  the  influence  of  the  eminent 
surgeon,  John  Abemetby.  He  then  contemplated  the  usual 
professional  career;  but  his  bent  was  evidently  in  the  direction 
of  anatomical  research,  and  he  was  induced  by  Ahemethy  to 
accept  the  position  of  assistant  to  WUIiam  CUfi,  conservator 
of  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  This  congenial 
occupation  aoon  led  him  to  abandon  his  intention  of  .medical 
practice,  and  bis  life  henceforth  was  devoted  to  purdy  scientific 
labours.  He  prepared  an  important  series  of  catalogues  of  the 
Huntctian  coUeaion  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons;  and  In 
the  course  of  this  work  he  acquired  (be  unrivalled  kiwwlcdge 
of  comparative  anatomy  which  enabled  him  to  enrich  all  depart- 
ments of  the  science,  and  specially  facilitated  bis  researches 
on  the  remains  of  extinct  animals.  In  1836  be  waa  appointed 
Huntetian  professor  in  the  Royal  Cdlegc  of  Surgeons,  and  in 
1849  he  succeeded  Clift  as  conservator.  He  hdd  the  latter 
office  until  1856,  when  he  became  superintendent  of  the  natural 
history  department  of  the  British  Museum.  He  then  devoted 
miKh  of  bis  energies  to  a  great  Khemc  for  a  National  Muieum 
of  Natural  History,  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  removal 
of  the  natural  history  collections  of  the  British  Museum  to 
a  new  building  at  South  Kensington,  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  Histoiy).  He  retained  office  imtil  the  completion  of 
this  work  in  18S4,  what  he  received  the  distinction  <^  £.C.Bq 
and  thcncefonviud  lived  quietly  in  retirement  at  Sheca 
Lodge,  Ridimond  Park,  tintil  his  death  on  the  iSth  of  December 
iSoi- 

Wbilsoccnpled  with  the  cataloguing  of  theHunteriancotlectioiv 
Owen  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  the  preparations  before 
him,  but  also  adzed  every  (^portunltyof  dissecting  fresh  subjects. 
He  was  c^>ecially  favoured  with  the  privilege  of  Investigating 
the  animals  which  died  in  the  Zoological  Sodety's  gardens; 
and  when  that  society  htgaa  to  publish  sdeatific  proceedings 
in  1831,  he  was  the  most  voluminous  contributor  of  Anatomical 
papers.  His  first  notable  publication,  however,  was  his  Jfemefr 
on  Ike  Pmrly  Haulilsu  (London,  183*),  which  was  soon  recognised 
as  a  cbusic  Henceforth  he  continued  to  make  important 
contributions  to  every  department  ol  comparative  anatomy  and 
soology  for  a  period  of  over  fifty  yean.  In  the  sponges  Owen 
was  the  first  to  describe  the  now  well-known  "  Venus's  flower 
basket  "  or  EupUcKlla  (1841, 1857).  Among  Entoioa  his  most 
noteworthy  discovery  was  that  ^  TtitUna  tpirali$  (1835), 
the  paraate  infesting  the  muscles  of  man  In  the  disease  now 
teroMd  trichinosis  (see  also,  however,, the  artide  on  Paget,  Sia 
James).  Of  Bracbiopoda  he  made  very  special  studies,  which 
much  advanced  knowledge  and  acttled  the  dassification  which 
has  long  been  adopted.  Among  MoUusca,  he  not  only  described 
the  pearly  nautilus,  but  also  Spirtda  (1850)  and  other  Cephalo- 
poda, both  living  and  extinct;  and  it  was  he  who  proposed 
the  universally-accepted  .subdivision  of  this  class  into  the 
two  orders  of  Dibranchiata  and  Tetrabtaachiata  (183s).  The 
problematical  Arthropod  Umulnt  was  also  the  aullject  oC  « 
special  memoir  by  him  in  1873. 

Owen's  technical  ilescriptiona  of  the  Vertebrata  #ere  stlD 
asM*  muBcrous  and  extensive  than  those  <rf  the  iavcrtcbnia 
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knimali.  His  ContfaraUt  Anatomy  and  Pkytidogy  o/  VtrU- 
traUs  (3  vob.,  London,  1866-1868}  wai  indeed  the  result  of  more 
personal  resc&rch  than  any  similat  work  since  Cuvier's  Ltfoiu 
d'anaUmie  amparie.  He  not  only  studied  existing  forms, 
but  also  devoted  great  attention  to  the  remains  of  extinct 
groups,  and  immediately  followed  Cuvier  as  a  pioneer  in  vcite- 
bnu  palaeontology.  Early  In  his  career  he  made  exhaustive 
itudies  of  teeth,  both  of  existing  and  extinct  animals,  and  pub- 
lished his  profusely  illustrated  work  on  Odonlop^pby  (1840*1845). 
He  discovered  and  described  the  remarkably  complex  structure 
irf  the  t«eth  of  the  ettinct  animals  which  he  named  Labyrintho- 
donts.  Among  his  writings  on  fishes,  his  memoir  on  ibe  African 
mud-fish,  which  he  named  Pntoptirui,  laid  the  foundadons  for 
the  recognition  of  the  Dipnoi  by  Johannes  Mtlller.  He  also 
pointed  out  later  the  serial  connudon  between  the  tcleoetean 
and  ganoid  fishes,  grouping  them  in  one  sub-dass,  the  Tcleostoml 
Most  of  his  work  on  reptiles  related  to  the  skeletons  of  extfaict 
forms,  and  his  chief  memoin  on  British  specimens  were  reprinted 
in  a  connected  series  in  his  Hittory  of  BriiUh  PntU  Reptiles 
(4  vols.,  London,  1849-1884).  He  publish«l  the  first  important 
general  acconnt  of  the  great  group  of  Hesozoic  tand-iepttles, 
to  which  he  gave  the  now  familiar  name  of  Dinosauria.  He 
also  first  rccogniied  the  curious  early  Mesozolc  Iknd-reptiles, 
with  affinities  both  to  amphibians  and  mammals,  which  he 
termed  Anomodontia.  Most  of  these  were  obuined  from 
South  Miica,  beginning  in  1845  (Dicynodm),  and  eventually 
furnished  materials  for  his  Caiatogue  of  the  Postil  RepUlia  ej 
Soulk  Africa,  issued  by  tbe  British  Museum  In  1876.'  Among 
his  writings  on  birds,  his  classical  memoir  on  the  Aplttyx  (1840- 
1846).  a  long  scries  of  papen  on  the  extinct  Dinomithidae  of 
New  Zealand,  other  memoirs  on  Apitmis,  N^onis,  the  dodo, 
and  the  great  auk,  may  be  spedsUy  mentioned.  His  monograph 
on  ArchaeopUryx  (1863),  the  kmg-tailed,  toothed  bird  from  the 
Bavarian  lithographic  stone,  is  also  an  epoch-making  work. 
With  regard  to  living  mammals,  tbe  more  striking  of  Owen's 
contribulioM  idUe  to  the  monntremes,  marsupials,  and  the 
anthrc^>otd  apes.  He  was  also  the  first  to  recognize  and  name 
the  tvro  natural  groups  of  typical  UogulaU,  the  odd-toed 
(Perissodactyla)  and  the  even-toed  (Artiodactyla),  while  describ- 
ing some  fossil  remains  in  1848.  Most  of  his  writings  on  mammals, 
however,  deal  with  extinct  fonns,  to  which  his  attention  seems 
to  have  been  first  directed  by  the  remarkable  fossils  collected 
by  Darwin  in  South  America.  Toxodan,  from  the  pampas, 
was  then  described,  and  gave  the  earbest  dear  evidence  of  an 
extinct  generalized  hoof  animal,  a  "  pachyderm  with  affinities 
to  the  Rodentia,  EdcnUta,  and  Herbivorous  Cetacea."  Owen's 
interest  in  South  American  extinct  mammals  then  led  to  the 
recognition  of  the  giant  armadillo,  which  he  named  ClyptodoH 
(iSjq),  and  to  classic  memoirs  on  the  giant  ground -sloths, 
iiylodon  (1841)  and  UegaUierittm  (i860),  besides  other  important 
contributions.  At  tlie  same  time  Sir  Thomas  Mitchdl's  dis- 
covery of  fossil  bones  in  New  South  Wales  provided  material  for 
the  first  of  Owen's  long  series  of  papers  on  the  extinct  mammals 
of  Australia,  which  were  eventually  reprinted  in  book-form 
in  1S77.  He  discovered  Diprotodon  and  Thytaeoleo,  besides 
extinct  fcangaroosand  wombats  of  gigantic  size.  Wh3e  occupied 
with  so  much  material  from  abroad,  Owen  was  also  busily 
col'ecting  facts  for  an  exhaustive  work  on  similar  fossils  from 
the  British  Isles,  and  in  1844-1846  he  published  his  History 
of  Brititk  Ppssil  Uammali  and  Birds,  which  was  followed  by 
many  later  memoirs,  notably  bis  Monograph  of  the  Fossil 
MaMmalia  of  the  Uaoanc  Formations  (Palaeont.  Soc.,  1871). 
One  of  his  latest  publications  was  a  little  work  entitled  Aniiqitity 
of  Man  as  dtdiued  from  the  Discovery  of  a  Butnan  Skdeio* 
during  EtcavotioHS  of  the  Docks  at  Tilbury  (London,  1SS4). 

Owen's  detailed  memoirs  and  descriptions  require  laborious 
attention  in  reading,  on  account  of  their  nomendature  and 
ambiguous  modes  of  expression;  and  the  circumstance  that 
very  little  of  his  terminology  has  found  universal  favour  causes 
them  to  be  more  generally  neglected  than  tbey  otherwise 
would  be.  At  the  sane  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
mt  a  pfaM«r  b  eoadw  •attomlatl  BoawiidatMe;  and,  so  far 
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at  least  as  the  vertetwato  skeleton  is  eonttnted,  his  leroM  «m 
based  00  a  carefully  reasoned  philosophical  sdieme,  whidi  first 
dearly  distinguished  between  the  now  familiar  pbettemem 
of  "  analogy  "  and  "  homology."  Owen's  theory  of  tbe  Arehe- 
lypeandHometagiesofthe  Verte6rdte.SAd«tofi[i848), subsequently 
illustrated  also  hy  his  little  work  On  the  Nature  of  Urnbt 
regarded  the  vertebrate  frame  as  consisting  of  a  series  ot  fund** 
mentally  identical  segments,  each  modified  according  to  iu 
position  and  functions.  Much  of  it  was  fanciful,  and  failed  when 
tested  by  the  facts  of  embryology,  which  Owen  systematicallj 
ignored  throughout  his  work.  However,  though  an  Imperfect 
and  distorted  view  of  certain  great  truths,  it  powesaed  a  distina 
value  at  the  time  of  its  conception.  To  the  discussion  of  the 
deeper  problems  of  biological  phUoso|4ur  he  made  scartely 
any  direct  and  definite  contributions.  -Hfir-ceneralilies  rardy 
extended  beyond  strict  comparative  anatomy,  the  phenomena 
of  adaptation  to  function,  and  the  facts  of  geograi^iical  or 
geological  distribution.  His  lecture  on  "  virgin  r^troducttoa  " 
or  parthenogenesis,  however,  published  In  1849,  contained  the 
essence  of  the  theory  of  the  germ-plasm  elaborated  later  hf 
August  Weismann;  and  he  made  several  vague  Statements 
concerning  tbe  geological  succcs^n  of  genen  and  spcdes  o( 
animals  and  their  possible  derivation  one  from  another.  He 
referred  especially  to  the  changes  aUbited  by  the  successive 
forerunners  of  the  crocodiles  (1884)  and  horses  (1868);  but  it 
has  never  become  dear  how  much  of  the  modem  doctrines  til 
organic  evolution  he  admitted.  ,  He  contented  himself  with 
the  bare  remark  that  "  (he  inductive  demonstration  of  the 
nature  and  mode  of  <qMration  "  of  the  laws  governing  life 
would  "  henceforth  be  tbe  great  aim  of  tbe  phUosophicsI 
naturalist." 

See  The  Life  of  Richard  Owen,  by  his  grandson.  Rev.  RichanI 
Owen  (3  voU.,  London,  1894).  (A.  S.  Wo.) 

OWBH,  ROBERT  (1771-185S),  English  social  relOTraer,  was 
bom  at  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  in  North  Wales,  on  the 
14th  of  hlay  1771.  His  father  had  a  small  business  in  Newtowa 
as  saddler  and  ironmonger,  and  there  young  Owen  received  aU 
his  school  education,  which  terminated  at  the  age  of  nine.  After 
serving  in  a  draper's  shop  for  some  years  he  settled  in  Manchester. 
His  success  was  very  rapid.  When  only  nineteen  yean  of  age 
he  became  manager  of  a  cotton  mill  in  which  five  hundred  people 
were  employed,  and  by  his  admin istrsUve  intelligeiKe  and  energy 
soon  made  it  one  of  the  best  establishments  of  tbe  kind  in  Great 
Britain,  tn  this  factory  Owen  used  the  first  bags  of  American 
sca-island  cotton  eVer  imported  into  the  country;  it  was  the 
first  sea-island  cotton  from  the  Southern  States.  Owen  also  made 
remarkable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  tbe  cottoo 
and  Indeed  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  at  this  early  age  he 
was  the  first  cotton-spinner  En  England,  a  positioii  ratirdy  doe 
to  his  own  capacity  and  knowledge  of  the  tnule.  Id  1794  or 
1795  he  became  manager  and  one  of  the  partnen  of  the  Cborttoa 
Twist  Company  at  Manchester.  During  a  vidt  to  Gbttgow  be 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the  proprietor  of  tbe 
New  Lanark  mills,  David  Dale.  Owen  induced  his  partners 
to  purchase  New  Lanark;  and  after  his  marriage  with  Miss  Dale 
be  settled  there,  as  manager  and  port  owner  ot  the  mills  (1800). 
Encouraged  by  his  great  success  in  the  management  of  cottoa 
factories  In  Manchester,  he  had  already  formed  tbe  Intetitiofi  of 
conducting  New  Lanark  on  higher  piindples  than  tbe  current 
commercial  ones. 

The  factory  of  New  Lanark  had  been  started  in  17S4  by  Dattf 
and  Arkwright ,  the  water-power  afforded  by  the  falls  of  the  Clyde 
being  the  great  attraction.  Connected  with  the  milb  were  about 
two  thousand  people,  five  himdred  of  whom  were  childien, 
brought,  most  of  tfaem,  at  the  age  of  five  or  rii  from  the  poor- 
houses  and  charities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  dtOdtea 
especially  had  been  weD  treated  by  Dale,  but  the  general  cotiditioa 
of  tbe  pec^  was  very  unsatisfactory.  Many  of  them  were  the 
lowest  of  the  population,  the  respecuble  country  people  refusing 
to  submit  to  die  long  hours  and  demordklng  dnidgery  of  tbe 
Eftctorics;  theft,  dnmfcenneu,  and  other  vkes  wele  commaBt 
odacation  and  saalUtion  were  alike  n ejected;  most  fiiiiMM 
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Kvadoolyinomoooi.'  It  *«»  tirit  fMpulaHon;  UnnrommitMd 
to  htscm,  which  Owen  cow  set  hinudi  to  clsvite  Mid  aowliuatc 
He  gTMLtly  improved  their  bouMS,  and  by  the  uatpadng  u»t 
benevolent  extrtioa  of  bi>  petsoiul  influenca  tnioed  them  to 
habit*  of  csdit,  dcenlimwi  and  thnft.  He  opened  a  atom, 
wbeie  the  people  could  buy  goods  of  the  Kxindeit  qiulity  at 
little  more  tbu  cost  price;  end  the  sale  of  drink  vu  pl»ced 
under  the  strictest  mipemsiut.  His  giettcst  success,  bowevcTi 
was  in  the  educadoa  of  the  young,  to  wUch  he  devoted  special 
Stteation.  He  was  the  founder  of  infant  schools  in  Gnat 
Britain;  and,  tfaongh  be  was  anticipated  by  lefonneia  on  the 
oontinoit  of  Europe,  he  aeeau  to  have  been  led  to  institute  thm 
by  his  own  views  (rf  what  education  ought  to  be,  and  witlioM 
hint  from  abroad-  In  all  these  plana  Owen  obtained  the  most 
patifyiog  success.  Though  at  fint  regarded  with  snspidim  as  a 
stringer,  he  soon  woo  the  confidence  of  his  people.  The  tnilla 
continued  to  be  a  grtat  oommcidal  success,  but  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  some  of  Owen's  acfaemea  involved  considenUe 
ezpcttse,  which  ¥ras  displeasing  to  his  partneis.  Tttcd  at  last  of 
the  restrictions  impoaed  on  hint  by  men  who  wiriied  to  conduct 
the  business  on  the  oidinaiy  princ^ika,  Owen  rormed  a  new  firm, 
who,  content  with  5%of  letuin  for  thdr  ca^tal,  woe  rtadyto 
give  fieer  scope  to  his  philanthropy  (1813).  In  this  firm  Jeremy 
Bentham  and  the  wdl-known  QuaJur,  WilUsm  Allen,  were 
partneis.  In  the  same  year  Owen  first  appeared  as  sn  author 
«f  essays.  In  which  be  expounded  the  principles  on  Which  his 
system  of  educational  philanthropy  was  based.  From  an  eariy 
age  be  had  lost  all  belief  in  the  pievaJling  fonni  of  reli^oa,  and 
had  thought  out  a  creed  for  himself,  which  he  coneidcred  aa 
entirdy  tiew  aftd  original  discovery.  .The  chief  points  in  this 
philosoi^y  were  that  man'a  character  is  made  not  by  him  but 
for  him;  that  it  has  been  fortned  by  drcumstances  over  which 
he  had  no  cootttd  ;  that  he  is  not  a  proper  subject  either  of  praise 
or  blame,— these  principles  leading  up  to  the  practical  OMclusioo 
thu  the  great  secret  in  the  right  formation  of  man'a  duracter 
is  to  pla^  him  under  the  proper  influeiKcs~-physical,  moral 
and  social— from  his  earliest  years.  These  principles— <rf  the 
nesponsilHlity  of  man  and  of  the  effect  of  eariy  infiuences— ate 
the  keynote  of  Owen's  whole  system  ot  education  and  sodaJ 
ameliocalion.  As  we  have  said,  they  are  embodied  in  his  first 
WDi^,  A  Ntp.  View  of  Society,  or  Essays  on  the  Frineipte  of  Ihe 
Formation  of  the  Hupian  Charade,  the  fint  of  these  essays  (there 
are  four  in  all)  being  published  in  1S13.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Owen's  new  views  theoretically  belong  to  a  very  old  system  of 
[Ailoaophy,  and  that  his  origtnallty  is  to  be  found  only  in  his 
benevolent  application  of  them.  Fbr  the  neat  few  years  Owen's 
work  at  New  Lanark  continued  to  have  a  national  and  even  a 
European  significance.  His  schemes  for  the  education  of  his 
woriqieople  attained  to  sooiethiDg  like  coopletioa  on  the  <q;)eBing 
of  tie  institution  at  New  Lanarit  Is  1816.  He  was  •  sealoos 
supporter  of  the  factoiy  kpslatbn  resulting  in  the  act  of  i8ig, 
which,  however,  greatly  disappointed  him.  He  bad  interviews 
and  communications  with  the  leading  members  of  government, 
including  the  premier.  Lord  Liverpool,  and  with  many  of  the 
ntlen  and  leading  statesmen  of  Europe.  New  Lanark  itself 
became  a  much-frequented  place  of  pilgrimage  for  social  tcf«men, 
statesmen,  and  royal  personages,  including  Nich<das,  afterwards 
emperor  of  Russia.  According  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
aU  who  visited  it,  the  results  achieved  by  Owen  were  singularly 
food.  The  manners  of  tbe  children,  brought  up  imder  his 
system,  were  beautifully  graceful,  genial  and  unconsthuncd; 
health,  plenty,  and  contentment  prevailed;  drunkenness  was 
almost  unknown,  and  illegitimacy  was  exUeroely  rare.  The 
nost  pofect  good  feeling  subsiMed  between  0>weii  aad  his 
woricpco^,  anl  aU  the  operations  of  the  mill  proceeded  with 
tbe  utmost  smoothness  and  rqularity;  and  the  business  was 
a  great  commercial  anccess. 

Ktherto  Owen's  work  bad  been  that  of  a  [riiilanthropist, 
whose  great  distinction  was  the  originality  and  unwearying 
nnadflahness  of  bis  methods.  His  firat  departure  la  socialism 
took  place ia  i8iT,aad  wasnnbodicd  in*  r^ortrammuidcated 
to  tbe  com  mk  tee  of  the  House  oi  Commons  «n  the  poor  law. 


The  general  misery  and  atagnatloi  of  trade  consequent  on  the 
tenniBation  of  the  ^eat  war  was  engrossing  the  attention  of  the 
country.  After  clearly  tracing  tbe  special  causes  connected  with 
tbe  war  which  bad  led  to  such  a  deplorable  stale  of  things,  Owen 
pointed  out  that  the  permanent  cause  of  distress  was  to  be  found 
in  the  competition  erf  human  labour  with  machinery,  and  that 
tbe  only  elective  remedy  was  the  united  action  of  men,  and  the 
subordination  of  machinery.  His  proposals  for  the  treatment  of 
pauperism  were  based  00  these  princi{jes.  He  recommended  that 
Gommunjtiea  of  about  twelve  hundred  persons  each  should  be 
settled' 00  quiDlitSca  of  land  from  1000  to  1500  acres,  all  living 
in  one  large  building  in  the  fonn  of  a  square,  with  pid>Uc  kitchen 
and  mess-rooms.  Each  family  should  have  its  own  private  apait- 
ments,  and  tbe  entire  can  of  the  children  tiU  the  age  of  three, 
after  which  they  should  be  brought  up  by  the  community,  thcif 
parents  having  access  to  them  at  meals  and  all  other  proper  timc& 
These  communities  might  be  established  by  individuals,  by 
parishes,  by  countiea,  or  by  the  state;  in  every  case  there  sluuld 
be  efiecdve  supervision  by  duly  qualified  persona.  Work,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  its  results,  should  be  in  common.  The  size  of 
his  GonuDunity  was  no  doubt  partly  suggested  by  his  village  of 
New  Lanark;  and  he  soon  f^oc ceded  to  advocate  such  a  scheme 
as  the  best  form  for  the  reorganization  of  society  in  geoeral 
la  its  fully  developed  form^ — and  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  changed 
muchtduring  Owen's  lifetime — it  was  as  follows.  He  considered 
an  association  of  from  500  to  3000  as  the  fit  number  for  a  good 
working  community.  While  mainly  agricultural,  it  should 
possess  all  the  best  machinery,  ahould  offer  every  variety  of 
employment,  and  should,  as  far  as  possble,  be  sclf-ojmaincd, 
"  As  these  townships,"  as  be  also  called  them, "  should  Increase  in 
number.  Unions  of  ihem  fedcrativcly  united  diall  be  formed  in 
urdcs  of  tens,  hundreds  and  thousands,"  till  tbejr  should  embrace 
the  whole  world  in  a  common  interest. 

His  plans  for  the  cure  of  pauperism  were  received  with  great 
favour.  The  Times  and  the  Morning  Post  and  many  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  country  countenanced  them;  one  of  his  most 
steadfast  friends  was  the  duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Queen  Victoria. 
He  bad  indeed  gained  theearof  the  country,  and  had  the  prospect 
before  him  of  a  great  career  as  a  social  reformer,  when  he  went  out 
of  his  way  at  a  large  meeting  in  London  to  declare  his  hostility 
to  all  the  received  forms  of  retigioo.  After  this  defiance  to  the 
religious  sentiment  of  the  country,  Owen's  theories  were  in  the 
popular  mind  associated  with  infidelity,  and  were  henccfor- 
wud  suspected  and  discredit^  Owen's  own  confidence, 
however,  remained  tinsbaken;  and  be  was  aiudous  that  his 
scheme  for  establishing  a  community  should  be  tested.  At  last, 
in  1835,  such  an  experiment  was  attempted  under  the  direction 
of  his  disciple,  Abram  Combe,  at  Oibisttn  near  Glasgow;  and  lo 
the  next  year  Owen  himself  commenced  aaother  at  New 
Harmony  (9.*.) ,  Indiana,  U.S.A.  After  a  liial  of  iibout  two  years 
both  failed  completely.  Neither  of  them  was  a  pauper  experi- 
ment; but  it  must  be  said  that  the  members  were  ol  th»  most 
motley  description,  many  worthy  people  of  the  highest  aims 
being  mbted  with  vagrants,  adventurers,  and  crotchety,  wrong- 
headed  enthusiasts.  After  a  long  period  of  friction  with  William 
Allen  and  some  of  his  other  partners,  Owen  resigned  all  connexion 
with  New  Lanark  In  tSaS.  On  his  return  from  America  he  made 
London  the  Centre  of  his  activity.  Most  of  his  means  having  been 
sunk  Id  the  New  Harmony  experiment,  he  was  00  longer  a 
flovijshing  capitalist,  but  the  bead  of  a  vigorous  propaganda, 
in  which  socialism  and  secularism  were  combined.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  tbe  movement  at  this  period  was  the 
est^ilishmetit  In  1831  of  an  equitable  labour  exchange  system, 
in  wfaidi  exchai^  was  effected  by  means  of  labour  notes,  the 
usual  means  of  exchange  and  the  usual  middlemen  being  alike 
superseded,  llie  word  "  socialism  "  first  became  current  in  the 
discussions  of  the  Association  of  all  Classes  of  all  Nations,  formed 
by  Owen  in  183J.  During  these  years  also  his  secularislic 
tadnng  csined  such  iBfiacnce  among  the  working  ckuses  as  to 
giveocca^on  fbr  tbe  statement  in  the  Ifeitoijtilfer  Xtntw  (iSjo) 
that  his  principles  were  the  actual  creed  of  a  great  portion  of 
tben.  His  views  on  mairiace,  triikb  were  cetUiolj  lax,  gavt 
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just  ground  for  offence.  At  tWs  perfod  some  more  communhtic 
experiinenta  were  nude,  of  which  the  most  important  were  that 
at  Ral&hine,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  Ireland,  and  that  at  Tytfaerly 
in  Hampshire.  It  Is  admhled  that  the  fonner  (1S31)  waa  a 
remarkable  success  for  three  and  a  half  years,  till  the  proprietor, 
having  ruined  himself  by  gambling,  was  obliged  to  sell  out. 
Tytherly,  begun  in  1839,  was  an  absolute  faQure.  By  1846  the 
only  permanent  result  of  Owen's  agitation,  so  walouily  carried 
on  by  public  meetings,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  occ^ontl 
treatises,  was  the  cooperative  movemeDt,  and  for  the  timtf  even 
that  seemed  to  have  utterly  collapsed.  In  hb  later  years  Owen 
became  a  firm  believer  in  spiritualism.  He  died  at  bit  native 
town  on  the  i7tb  of  November  1858. 

■-  Owen  left  four  sons,  R(d>ert  Dide,  WiUIan,  David  Dale  «id 
Richard,  aD  of  whom  became  citizens  of  the  United  Stales. 
RoBEKt  Dale  Owen,  the  eldest  (1801-1877),  was  for  long  an 
able  exponent  in  his  adopted  country  of  his  father's  doctrines. 
In  iS3li^39and  rSst-jahc  wssainemberof  the  Indiana  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  1844-47  wasa  Representative  in  Congress, 
trticre  he  drafted  the  bill  for  tbe  founding  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1850,  and  was  Instrumental  In  securing  to  widows 
and  married  women  control  of  thai  property,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  common  free  Khool  system.  He  later  succeeded  in  passing 
a  state  law  giving  greater  freedom  in  divorce.  From  1853  to  1858 
he  was  United  States  minister  at  Naples.  He  was  a  strong 
believer  in  spiritualism  and  was  the  author  of  two  well-known 
books  on  the  subject:  FooifalU  m  Ike  Boundary  of  Another 
IP«rJ^{i859)and  The  DebaUahU  Land  Beimm  this  World  and  the 
Kext  (iSji).  Owen's  third  son,  David  Daue  Owen  (1807-1860), 
was  in  1839  ai^inted  United  States  geologist,  and  made  exten- 
sive surveys  of  the  north-west,  which  were  published  by  order  of 
Congress.  The  youngest  son,  Richaid  Owen  (1S10-1890),  was 
a  professor  of  natural  science  in  Nashville  University. 

Of  R.  Owen's  numrruus  uorks  iti  cxi.uMii'in  uj  "his  syitt-ni,  the 
most  important  arc  the  l\'r.a  Vir.v  of  Snciely:  ihc  Fr/^ori  <:<.>-u:-:  .ni- 
catcd  to  the  Commitlce  on  the  Ptior  Lnw;  Ihn  Book  of  f:.-  :.m 
Mont  World:  and  Revolution  in  the  Mind  and  Froctiet  of  Hit  Il.i-.an 
Raet.  See  Lije  oj  Robtrl  Owen  milUn  by  himself  (London,  if 5;). 
and  Threadint  my  Way.  Twenty-seven  Vtart  of  Aulolriegraphy,  by 
Robert  Dale  Owen  (London,  1874).  There  are  also  Lives  of  Ov.vn 
by  A.  I.  Booth  (London.  1B69),  W.  L.  Sargant  (London,  i860), 
llwd  Jones  (London,  1889],  F.  A.  PattertHPhiladclphia,  tSM) 
andF.  Podnora  (Loadon,  1906).  Sec  alsoH- Simon,  Jukri  Onm.- 
triH  LOm  umd  lilt  BtiMiaufir  dUCu^maarl  .Qeiu,  1905); 
E.  D^IImB,  AMI  OrnmS  i^agft  G.  jTHoNMSe^  CMiM  of 
Co-epttvHtm  in  Kn(ls«d  TLoMbn,  1906}  r  nod  the  article  Coh- 
miNisu. 

OWBHS,  JOHH  (1790-1846),  English  merchant,  was  bom  at 
Manchester  in  1790,  the  son  of  a  prosperous  merchant.  Eariy 
fai  life  he  became  a  partner  in  his  fatber't  bu^ncss  and  was  soon 
noted  for  hb  ability  as  a  cotton  buyer.  His  business  prospered, 
and  the  firm  traded  with  China,  India,  South  America  and  the 
United  States,  dealing  in  many  other  commodities.  His  large 
fortune  he  sunetted  leaving  to  hb  friend  and  partner  George 
Faulkner  (1790-1860),  already  a  rich  man.  Bat  by  the  hitter's 
advice  he  bequeathed  it  to  trustees  for  the  fotudation  el  a 
college  (Owens  College,  Manchester,  opened  1851,  now  part  of 
Victoria  Univenity),  based  upon  hb  own  ideas  of  education. 
He  died  in  Manchester  on  the  39tb  of  July  1846.  Hb  bequests 
to  friends  and  charities  amoonted  to  some  £s>,oee,  while  for  the 
college  be  left  £96,654.  Among  the  condilions  for  its  foundation 
the  most  Important  was  that  which  discountenanced  any  sort  of 
religious  test  for  students  or  teachers. 

OWBHSBORO.  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Daviess  county, 
Kentocky,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  111  m.  by  rail  W.S.W.  of 
LoubvUle.  Pop.  (1890)  9837;  (1900)  i3,tS9,  of  whom  3061 
were  negroes;  (1910  census)  i6,oit.  The  dty  is  Served  by  the 
Illinob  Central,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  the  Louisville, 
Henderson  &  St  Louis  railways,  and  by  steamboat  lines  to  river 
porta.  AlOwensbom  are  the  Owcnsboro  College  for  women  (mm- 
sect.),  opened  In  1890,  Saint  Francb  Academy,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  school  for  boys.  Two  miles  S.  of  the  dty  Is  HkAman 
Pu^  <•«  acres),  a  pteaswe  icson,  aad  E.  of  the  dty  b  a  aunmcr 


Chautauqua  park.  Owensbom  b  ritualcd  fai  a  good  agrtedtnl 
region;  coal,  iron,  building  stone,  clay,  oil,  lead  and  aioc  abowad 
In  lha  vidnity;  and  the  city  has  a  nuubly  large  trade  in  tobacco 
(espedally  strip  tobacco)  and  has  various  manutactarca.  thg 
value  of  the  dty's  factory  products  incteaaed  from  Si,74a^isl 
hi  1900  to  $4,187,700  in  J90S,  or  140-6%.  Tbe.  nunidpaliiy 
owns  and  operates  its  electric-lighting  plant  and  wais^workL 
Owcnsboro  was  settled  about  1798,  and  for  aeveral  years  was 
comtoonly  known  aa  Vdiow  Banks;  in  t8t6  It  ami  bud  out  an 
a  town  and  named  Rossbcnough,  and  two  yean  later  the  ptorat 
name  was  adopted  In  honour  of  Colonel  Abraham  Owen  (176^ 
tSil),  a  Virginian  who  removed  to  Kentucky  In  17AS,  served  n 
several  Indian  canlpaigns,  and  waa  killed  in  the  bidtle  of  Tippt- 
canoe.  Owensbom  was  incorporated  as  a  dty  in  (S66. 

OnR  lOXniD,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  in  Ontario,  Canndn, 
and  capital  of  Grey  county,  situated  99  m.  N.W.  t4  Toronto, 
on  Georgian  Bay.  Pop.  (i9or)  8776.  It  is  the  tennmns  cf 
branches  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grawl  Trunk  railways 
and  of  the  Canadian  Padfic  and  otber  steaonfa^  lines  plyfac 
to  ports  on  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  lu  harbour  b  one  of  Ibe 
best  on  Lake  Huron,  and  navigable  by  lake  vcsseb  of  the  faugcst 
size.  It  is  a  flourishing  town,  containing  shipbuilding  yards, 
and  manufactories  of  nUll  machinery,  agricultural  implemrnti, 
furniture  and  sewing-machines,  Sour-milb,  saw-miib  aad  laiae 
grain  elevators. 

OWL  (O.  Eng.  OU,  Swed.  Uggla,  Cer.  £«ile— all  allied  to 
Lat.  Uluia,  and  evidently  of  imitative  origin),  the  gcstcnl 
English  name  for  every  nocturnal  bird  of  pny,  of  which  graqi 
nearly  two  hundred  spedcs  have  been  recogJied.  Tbe  owta 
form  a  very  natural  assemblage,  and  one  about  tbe  limits  «< 
which  no  doubt  has  (or  a  long  wbQe  ezbted.  Tbey  were 
formerly  placed  with  the  Acclpitrcs  or  diurnal  birds  of  prey, 
but  are  now  known  to  belong  to  a  different  group  of  birds,  and 
are  placed  as  a  subwder  5Wfer  of  Coradifainn  birds,  tbeir  Dcucst 
allies  bdng  tbe  goatsuckers.  The  subdiviskm  of  tbe  Stoop  has 
always  been  a  frultfid  matter  of  discussion,  owing  to  the  great 
resemblance  obtaining  among  all  its  membm,  and  the  edstcncc 
of  safe  characleia  for  its  division  baa  only  lately  been  at  aH 
generally  recognised.  By  tbe  older  naturalbia,  b  b  tnie,  owia 
were  divided,  as  was  first  done  by  F.  WiUvtfiby,  bito  two 
sectioiu — one  in  which  all  the  qxdes  exhibit  tufts  of  feathers 
on  the  head,  the  so  .called  "  ears  "  or  "  horns,  "  and  tbe  second 
in  which  the  bead  b  not  tufted.  The  artificial  and  tbetetwe 
untrustworthy  nature  of  tbb  dbtlnction  was  shown  by  IsidMC 
Geoffroy  St-Hihdre  {Ann.  Se.  NahnOet,  xri.  194-103)  is 
r830.  The  later  work  of  C.  L.  Nitzcb  on  ptcrylograpby  and  tt 
A.  Milne-Edwards  on  osteology  has  ted  to  a  divisioo  of  (be 
family  Slripdae  into  the  sub-families  Slri^nat,  in  wbldt  the 
unnotched  sternum  has  hs  broad  ked  joined  to  the  fncnla, 
and  Bubonhiat,  in  which  the  sternum  b  notched  poeteriotly, 
the  clavides  do  not  always  meet  to  form  a  furcuta,  nor  meet  tbe 
sternum.  The  Slriginae  conUin  the  screech-  or  barn-owb  (JStrit) 
and  tbe  partly  intermediate  HdiadUus  of  Madagascar,  wbibt 
:  all  tbe  otiwr  genera  are  now  placed  witb  tbe  BtAuknat. 

Among  owls  are  found  Urds  whldi  vary  in  length  from  5 
— as  dauddium  cobmunse,  whidi  b  therefore  mudi  smaller 
than  a  skyUrk — to  more  than  1  ft.,  a  size  that  u  attained  by 
many  spedes.  Their  plumage,  none  of  the  feathers  of  wlutb 
possesses  an  aftershaft,  b  of  the  softest  kind,  rendcifag  thek 
flight  almost  noiseless.  But  oiw  of  tbe  most  chsract eristic 
features  of  (hb  whole  group  b  the  ruS,  consisting  of  aeveral 
rows  of  small  and  much  curved  feathers  with  stiS  shafts — 
originating  from  a  fold  of  the  skin,  lAidi  begjoa  on  each  side  ol 
tbe  base  of  the  beak,  runs  above  tbe  eyes,  and  passing  downwards 
round  and  behind  tbe  cats  turns  fbnwd,  and  enda  at  the  dan — 
and  serving  to  support  the  longer  feathers  of  the  "  disk  "  or 
space  immediately  around  the  eyes,  which  extend  over  iL  A 
considenble  number  of  spedes  of  owb,  bekmging  to  vaiions 
genera,  and  natives  of  countries  most  widely  separated,  ax* 
remarkable  for  cthihiiing  two  [duaea  of  cobtaiion — one  In  wUcb 
the  prrvaleni  browns  hava  a  more  or  less  lusty^red  tinge,  and  Ibe 
Mber  bi  wUeh  tbejr  IndiM  m  pqr.  Amtbor  danelecittic  «( 
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owb  If  tto  JtweeMe  proparty  of  tibdroat«r«MS,iriadinciAtB 
pacbiBg  quite  backwinU.  Umny  fomu  hava  the  lega  aad  toes 
thickly  dotbed  to  tlie  very  cUws;  oUktb  have  ih«  toes,  tad  even 
the  Uni,  bare,  or  oojy  ipariety  bctet  by  bristles.  AmoDg  Un 
bare-kaed  owta  than  of  Ibe  Iitdiaii  Ktbtpa  an  «on|«cwui( 
ud  this  fcMuM  ia  Qaial^  ranclaud  witli  thor  fiah^attUis 
habtt^  bat  mtwily  other  owls  that  are  oot  Iuiowb  to  catch 
fidi  pWMt  much  the  same  charaaer. 

Amoag  tho  nmltilude  of  fnvla  tbcn  is  only  bore  to  make 
fintber  meotfoa  of  a  for  of  tbc  man  ■■tatnting.  Fim  mntt  be 
Dotktd  the  tawny  owl — tbe  SHxstridi^  of  Linnatm,  tbc  type, 
as  has  been  above  caid,  ct  the  whole  group,  and  c^iedally  of  the 
Stiigine  aectiofl  as  here  undeistood.  This  is  the  Synnum  oImco 
of  lonw  anthora,  tbe  chttt-kntua  of  tbe  Ftaaebt  tbe  ^cciea  wboae 
tmnulons  booting  ^  tu-whit,  lo-wbo,"  bas  ben  cdcbraled 
Sbakespeaie,  and,  as  well  «s  tbe  plaintim  call,  "keeirick," 
of  the  young  after  leaving  the  nest ,  will  be  familiar  sounds  to  many 
readers,  for  the  bird  is  very  generally  distributed  ibmughout 
most  parts  of  Europe,  extending  iu  range  thiougb  Asia  Hinor 
to  Palestine,  and  also  lo  Barbary— but  not  bckMgia)|  U  tbe 
Etbtopiaa  Region  or  to  the  eastern  batf  of  the  PahaBtctlc.  It 


Fig.  i.~5bi>  cuidtMUUu. 


fa  tbe  largest  of  the  species  ladigenotts  to  Dritain,  and  is  strictly 
a  woodland  bird,  only  occasionally  choosing  any  other  place  for 
its  nest  than  a  hollow  tree.  Its  food  comisls  almost  entirely 
of  smaQ  mammals,  chiefly  rodents;  but,  thotigh  on  this  account 
most  deserving  of  protection  from  all  classes,  it  ia  subject  to  the 
Stupid  persecution  of  the  ignorant,  and  a  rapidly  declining  in 
tmmbers.*  Its  nearest  alh'csin  North  America  arc  the-^.nefru/oia, 
with  some  kindred  forms,  one  of  which,  the  S.  occidentalis  of 
California  and  Arizona,  is  figured  above;  but  none  of  them  seem 
to  have  tie  "  merry  note  "  that  is  uttered  by  the  European 
qiecies.  Common  to  the  most  nonbetly  forest-tracts  of  both 
continents  (for,  though  a  slight  difference  of  coloration  is  observ- 
able between  American  ei:amplcs  and  those  from  the  Old  World, 
it  is  imposnble  to  consider  it  specific)  is  tbe  much  larger  S. 
tinerea  at  S.  lapponiea,  whose  iron-grey  plumage,  delicately 
mottled  with  datk  brown,  and  tbe  concentric  circles  of  its  fadal 
disks  make  It  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  tbe  group.  Then 
nay  be  noticed  the  genus  Bubo — containing  several  spedcs 
t  Alt  owla  have  the  habit  of  casting  up  the  indigestible  parts  of 
the  food  awallowcd  in  the  form  of  pcltcti.  which  may  often  be  found 
in  abundance  under  the  owl-roost,  and  iwcal  without  anv  mdnner  of 
doubt  wbat  the  pny  at  the  birds  has  been.  The  result  in  nearly 
every  caae  ^ow*  the  enonnout  service  they  render  to  man  in  dcMroy- 
iog  rata  and  mice.  Details  of  many  observations  to  this  eflcct  are 
recorded  in  the  Btritlu  iibrr  dit  XlY.  Vtrtammltmt  dtr  Dtulsthtn 


wMch  fton  their  lin  an  matiSff  known  as  eagle-owb.  Here 

the  Nearctic  and  Falaearctk  forms  are  sufficiently  distinct— 
tbe  latter,  B.  itKonu*  the  dut  or  fraod  tfttc  of  tbe  French, 
ranging  over  the  wlioie  of  £unq>e  and  Asia  soitb  <rf  the 
Hfanalaya^  while  thi  ftomier,  B,  swiMioMv,  catatds  over 
tbe  whole  of  North  America.  A  contrast  to  tbe  generally 
sombre  colour  of  these  birds  is  shown  by  the  snowy  owl,  NycUa 
seamliaca,  a  circumpolar  spedes,  and  the  oaiy  one  of  iu  geans, 
which  disdains  the  shelter  of  forests  and  braves  tbe  most  ligonius 
arctic  diraalc,  though  compelled  to  migntc  Muthwaid  in  winter 
when  no  sustenance  fa  left  for  iL  Us  Urge  size  and  white 
plumage,  more  or  less  mottled  with  black,  distinguish  this  fropi 
every  other  owl..  Then  may  be  mentioned  the  birds  commonly 
known  in  Engliib  as  "  homed  "  owls — tbe  hiboia  of  the  French, 
belon^ng  to  the  genus  Alio.  One,  A.  otui  (tbe  Otiu  vulgorii 
of  some  autboa),  mbabits  woods,  and,  distinguUied  by  Its  long 
tufts,  usually  borne  erected,  would  seem  to  be  common  to  both 
America  and  Eunpe — though  experts  profess  their  ability  to 
distinguish  between  examples  from  each  country.  Another 
qiecica,  A.  aceipitrima  (the  Olus  bradtyolus  of  many  authors), 
lua  much  ahoctcr  tufls  on  its  head,  and  they  are  frequently 
carried  depressed  so  as  to  escape  observation.  This  is  the 
"  woodcock-owl "  of  English  sportsmen,  for,  though  a  good 
many  arc  bred  in  Great  Britain,  the  majority  arrive  in  autumn 
from  Scandinavia,  Just  about  the  time  that  the  tmmigiation 
of  woodcocks  occurs.  This  ^>ecies  frequents  heaths,  moon  and 
the  open  country  generally,  to  the  exclusion  of  woods,  and  has 
an  enormous  geographical  range,  including  not  only  all  Eipope, 
North  Africa  and  northern  Asia,  but  the  whole  of  America— 
reaching  also  to  the  Falklands,  the  Galapagos  and  tbe  Sandwich 
Islands — for  tbe  attempt  to  separate  specifically  examplo 
from  those  localities  only  shows  that  they  possess  more  oi  las 
wdl-defincd  local  races.  Commonly  placed  near  Aiio,  but 
wbetber  really  akin  to  it  cannot  be  stated,  fa  the  genus  Stapt, 
of  irinch  neuly  forty  species,  coming  fron  diSerait  parts  of 
the  world,  have  been  described;  hat  tbb  number  sbeuld  probably 
be  reduced  by  one  half.  The  type  61  the  genus  S.  (t«,  the 
pttil  dm  of  the  French,  fa  a  well-known  bird  in  tbe  south  of 
Europe,  about  as  big  as  a  thrush,  with  very  delkatelv  pendUed 
phinugB,  occasionally  vinting  Britain,  emigrating  m  aattnui 
across  the  Hediteitanean,  and  ranging  very  far  to  tbe  eastward. 
Farther  southward,  both  in  Asia  and  Africa,  it  is  represented 
by  other  species  of  very  similar  size,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of 
North  America  by  S.  osw,  of  which  thoe  fa  a  t<deiably  distinct 
western  fona,  S.  ketmieelU,  besides  sevectl  local  noes.  S.  srib 
fa  one  of  the  owls  that  csped^^  addbits  the  dimorphism  of 
coloration  above  mcnthned,  and  It  was  long  before  tbe  tns 
state  of  the  case  was  understood.  At  first  tbe  two  forms  weife 
tlwnght  to  bo  distinct,  and  then  for  some  time  the  bdief  obtained 
that  the  rxiddy  birds  wen  the  young  of  the  gnrrer  form  which 
was  called  S.  naevia;  but  now  the  "  red  owl "  and  the  **  mot  tied 
owl "  <rf  tbe  older  American  ornithologists  an  known  to  be  one 
Epedes.*  One  of  the  moat  remarkable  of  American  owb  fa 
Sptetyh  amkuUria,  tbe  bird  that  in  tbe  northern  part  trf  tbe 
continent  inhabits  the  burrows  o(  tbe  prairie  dog,  and  fa  the 
southern  those  of  tbe  Uscadia,  where  the  latter  octtns — making 
holes  for  itself,  says  Darwin,  where  that  Is  not  the  case — rattle- 
snakes being  dim  also  joint  tenants  of  the  same  abodes.  Tbe 
odd  associatiini  of  tbeaa  animals,  interesting  as  it  i^  cannot 
here  be  more  than  noticed,  for  a  f^  words  must  be  tM,  ok  we 
leave  the  owb  of  thb section,  on  tbe  sptdet  whidi  has  associatfoos 
of  a  very  diffeccnt  kind — the  bird  of  Pallas  Athene,  the  emblem 
of  the  dty  lo  which  sdence  and  art  were  so  welcome.  Then 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  many  refnesenlatiotn  on  coins  and 
sculptures,  as  to  their  subject  bdng  tbe  Corfu*  umIh  of  nWdern 
omitholoi^Bts,  but  those  who  know  the  gnteBqtie  actions  sad 
ludicrous  cxprcsuon  of  ibfa  voitable  buffoon  of  Urds  can  never 

*This  specin  bears  confinement  very  well,  and  propagatea  freely 
therein.  To  it  belonf  the  historic  owls  of  Arundel  Cattl^ 

'Sec  the  remarks  of  Mr  Ridgway  in  the  work  before  qncfed 
IB.  H.  Amerita,  iii.  a,  lo),  whm  also  resoonse  ia  made  t^>  the 
obwrvatiens  of  Hr  Altiia  ia  tbe  Harvard  BumHh  QL  338, 33^' 
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FlC  a.—Strix  ftammea. 


ceiM  to  wonder  at  ita  havins  been  Krioiuly  idected  u  the 
symbol  of  learning,  and  cen  hudly  dlvat  thnnselves  of  a 

■V9[»cton  "that  the  choice  must  have  been  made  in  the  qiirit  of 
■STCum.  This  little  owl  (for  that  is  ita  only  name — though  it 
h  not  even  the  smallest  that  appean  in  England),  the  cMaUke 
of  the  French,  is  spread  throu^tout  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
hot  It  is  not  a  native  of  Brit^  It  has  a  ooogener  in  C.  trama, 
a  bird  irell  known  to  all  rc^denU  in  India. 

Finally,  we  have  owls  of  the  second  section,  those  allied  to  the 
8CfeediH>wl,  SUut  fiammea,  the  ^ffraU*  of  the  French.  Thn, 

with  iu  discor> 
dant  socam,  ita 
snoring,  and  iu 
liisBing,  is  far  too 
well  luiown  to 
need  description, 
tor  it  is  one  of 
'-^^  ••■  ^  the  most  widdy- 
spread  of  birds, 
'n^  and  b  the  owl 
"  that  has  the 
greatest  geo- 
graphical range, 
Inhabiting  almost 
evKy  country  in 
the  .  world — 
Sweden  and  Nor- 
■  way,  America 
north  of  ht.  45°, 
and  New  Zealand 
being  the  prin- 
cipal exceptions.  It  varies,  however,  not  inconsiderably,  both 
in  siie  and  intensity  of  colour,  and  several  ornithologists 
have  tried  to  found  on  these  variatbns  more  than  haU-a-doscn 
distinct  spedes.  Some,  if  not  most  of  (hcni,  seem,  however, 
hardly  worthy  to  be  considered  geographical  races,  for  their 
differences  do  not  always  depend  00  locality.  R.  Bowdler 
Sharpe,  with  much  labour  and  in  great  detail,  has  given  his 
reasons  [Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mustum,  ti.  igi-joq;  and  Ornilh.  Mis- 
attouy.i.  169-198:11.  i-ii)  for acknowledgiiig  four" sub^>edca " 
of  S.  jtoiwwfa,  as  well  as  five  other  spedes.  Of  tbne  last, 
5.  loKbrieostt  is  peculiar  to  Aualrslia,  while  5.  novae-koUondiat 
inhabits  also  New  Guinea,  and  has  a  "  sub^ecies,"  5.  caslaMft, 
found  only  in  Tasmania;  a  tlurd,  S.  caadtdd,  has  a  wide  range 
from  Fiji  and  northern  Australia  thtou^  the  Philippines  and 
Formosa  to  Gilna,  Burmah  and  India;  a  fourth,  S.  captnm,  is 
peculiar  to  Sooth  Africa;  while^.tJtoiwMniissaid  to  be  confined 
to  the  African  island  of  St  Thomas.  To  these  may  perhaps  have 
to  be  added  a  species  from  New  Britain,  described  by  Count 
Salvador!  as  Slri*  tuaatdia,  but  it  nuy  possibly  prove  on  further 
investigation  not  to  be  a  strigine  owl  at  aU.  (A.  N.) 

OWLINO,  in  English  law,  the  oSence  of  transporting  wool  or 
sheep  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  detriment  of  the  staple  manu- 
lactuie  (4  wooL  lie  name  is  said  to  owe  iu  origin  to  the  fact 
that  the  oSmce  was  usually  carried  oo  at  ni^t-iime,  when  the 
owls  were  abroad.  The  offence  was  stringently  regulated  by 
a  statute  of  fdward  III.  (1336-7),  while  many  subsequent 
statutes  also  dedt  with  iL  la  1  sM  the  oflence  was  made  punish- 
able by  the  cutting  off  of  the  left  hand  and  nailing  it  in  a  public 
place  By  a  sutute  of  1660  tha  ship  and  caiao  were  to  be 
forfeited.  In  the  reign  of  George  L  (171^-1718)  the  penalty 
was  altered  to  transportatioo  for  seven  ycan>  The  oficnce  was 
abolished  in  iSM' 

OWOnO,  a  city  of  Shiawassee  coonty,  hlichlgan,  U.S.A..  on 
ShiawasKo  river,  aboM  79  m.  N.W.  of  Detroit  and  38  m.  N.E.  of 
Lansing  I  P(^.  (1900)  8696,  of  whom  1396  were  fordgn-bom; 
(jgio  census)  9639.  It  is  served  by  the  Uidiigan  Central, 
the  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  Ann  Arbor  railways,  and  is  a  divisiOT 

'  Through  the  dialectic  fornu  Fraai*  and  Prttoit,  the  origin  of 
the  wOTd  iscaiily  traced  to  the  Laiin^oeMfa — a  bird  of  bad  omen: 
but  it  has  alas  been  confounded  with  Or/rate,  a  name  of  the  Ospnv 


pdnt  of  the  Im.  It  ii  iltuMd  fat  the  coal  am  of  McfaiKas. 
and  has  various  manufacutes,  fawliidinc  beet-Mgar,  for  which 
Owosso  is  an  important  centre.  Ilie  value  of  the  dty's  factory 
prodtxts  increased  from  $1,055,031  in  tgoo  to  $3,109,131  in 
■90s,  or  5f3%.  The  mnnicipaiity  owns  and  operates  iu 
water-troAs.  Owesao  was  settled  about  rt34  and  dnnmd 
a  dty  in  i850- 

OXiSiricilyspeakini;,  the  Satonname  for  the  malesof  domesti- 
cated cattle  (Au  tatms),  but  in  a  sootogical  sense  employed  so 
as  to  indude  not  only  the  extinct  wild  oa  of  Europe  but  likcwiac 
bovine  animals  erf  every  dacription,  that  is  to  aay  trae  oacn, 
bison  and  buffaloes.  Ihe  chanctctiMtcs  of  the  aab-famay 
Borimu,  or  typical  aecthm  of  the  family  Baridat,  arc  pvea 
in  the  article  Bovidab  (q.vj;  for  tbe  v>tenUk  patitioa  of  that 
family  see  Pecoka, 

In  the  typical  men,  as  repujented  Iqr  the  existing  domesti- 
cated .breeds  (see  Cattle)  and  the  extinct  aurochs  (f.*.),  the 
horns  are  cylindrical  and  placed  00  an  elevated  crest  at  the  very 
vcrtei  of  the  skull,  which  has  the  frontal  rc^on  of  great  length 
The  aurochs  was  a  bUck  animal,  with  a  lighter  dorsal  streak,  and 
horns  directed  upwards  m  the  shape  of  a  ^tchfodt,  black  at  their 
tips,  but  otherwise  whitish.  The  fighting  bulb  of  Spain,  tbe 
black  Pembroke  cattle  of  Wales,  with  tbdr  derivatives  the  white 
park-cattle  of  Chillingham  in  Northumberland,  are  undoubtedly 
the  direct  descendants  of  the  aurochs.  The  black  Kerry  breed 
and  the  black  or  brown  Scotch  cytlle  are  also  more  or  less  nearly 
related;  and  a  umilar  kinship  is  claimed  for  the  Siemental 
cattle  of  Switwrland,  although  their  colour  is  while  and  fawn. 
Sbort-homs  are  a  modem  derivative  from  cattle  of  ihe  same 
genera]  type.  Among  other  British  breeds  may  be  mentioned 
tbe  Dcvonsand  Herefords,  both  charactcriacd  by  their  red  colour; 
the  long-homed  and  Sussex  breeds,  both  with  very  large  horns, 
showing  a  tendency  to  grow  downwards;  and  the  Ayrshire. 
Polled,  or  hornless,  breeds,  such  as  the  polled  Angus  and  polled 
Suffolk,  are  of  interest,  as  showing  how  easily  the  horns  can  be 
eliminated,  and  thus  indicating  a  hornless  ancestry.  The  white 
cattle  formerly  kept  at  Chartlcy  Park,  Staffordshire,  exhibit  bigns 
of  affinity  with  the  long-hom  breed.  The  Channel  Island  cattle, 
which  are  either  black  or  fawn,  would  seem  to  be  nearly  allied 
to  the  Spanish  fighting  breed,  and  thus  to  the  aurochs.  The  great 
while  or  cream  coburcd  cattle  of  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary  and 
Pc^nd,  which  have  very  long  black-tipped  horns,  are  also  prob- 
ably not  far  removed  from  the  aurochs  stock. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  tawny  draught  cattle  of  Spain 
seem  to  indicate  mixture  with  a  different  stock,  the  hams  having 
a  double  curvature,  quite  different  from  tbe  simple  one  of  the 
aurochs  type.  There  are  reports  as  to  these  cattle  having  been 
formerly  crossed  with  the  humped  castem  species;  and  their 
characteristics  are  all  in  favour  of  such  an  origin.  Humped  cattle 
are  widdy  spread  over  Africa,  Madagascar  and  India,  and  form 
a  distinct  spedes.  Bos  iadicus,  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  a  ficshy  hump  on  the  shoulders,  the  conve.xily  (instead  of 
omcavity)  of  the  fitst  part  of  the  curve  of  the  homs,  ihc  very 
large  liae  of  tbe  dewlap;  and  the  general  presence  of  white  rings 
round  the  fetlocks,  and  light  drdcs  sumnindmg  the  eyea. 
The  voice  and  habits  of  these  cattle  are  also  markedly  differoit 
from  those  of  European  cattle.  Whether  humped  cattle  are  of 
Indian  or  African  origin  cannot  be  determined,  and  the  specie* 
b  known  only  in  the  domesticated  condition.  The  largest  horns 
are  found  in  the  Galla  cattle,  bi  which  they  attain  enormousdimeD- 
sions.  InEurope  the  name  sebuisgencrally  applied  to  the  Indian 
breed,  although  no  such  designation  is  known  in  India  itself. 

A  third  type  is  afvarenlly  indicated  by  the  ancient  Egyptian 
cattle,  whidi  were  not  humped,  and  for  which  the  name  Bow 
aegypiiaau  has  been  suggested.  The  cattle  of  Ankole,  on  the 
Uganda  frontier,  which  have  Immense  horns,  conform  to  this 
type. 

A  second  group  of  the  genus  Bm  is  represented  by  the  Indo- 
Malay  cattle  faich«led  in  tbe  abb-geaus  Bilof  (see  BaimH,  Gauk 
and  GavaU;  they  are  characterised  by  the  more  or  less  mailccd 
Battening  of  the  horns,  the  presence  of  a  well-marked  ridge  on  the 
anterior  half  of  the  bad,  and  the  white  le^ 
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More  (Dstlnct  are  the  bisons,  forming  the  sub-genus  Bum, 
represented  by  tbc  European  and  the  American  species  (sec 
BtBon).  the  forcfaead  o(  the  skull  being  much  shoner  and  wider, 
arid  the  horn  not  uiiiiig  fmn  a  crest  oa  the  exumne  vertex, 
while  the  number  of  riba  fa  diSetent  (14  pain  in  bisons,  only 
I J  in  oxen),  and  the  hair  on  the  head  and  neck  is  long  and  shaggy. 
Very  dace  to  this  group,  if  indeed  really  separable,  is  the  Tibetan 
yak  (f.t.),  forming  1^  itself  the  sub^nus  Pitpki^ia. 

The  nuBt  iridely  difleieat  fiom  thn  tnw  oxen  are.  bowewr, 
the  bufialoca  («ee  Buirato),  whkh  have  couequently  the  most 
claim  to  ptatof  distinction.  Fmin  all  other  Botiim  they  dtffei 
by  the  tiiangutar  section  of  their  horns.  They  are  divisible  into 
two  groups,  an  African  and  an  Asiatic,  both  of  which  are  gener- 
ally included  In  the  sub-gema,  or  genus,  Bubalmi,  although  the 
latter  are  ■ometinifs  sqwrated  as  Bt^ffAu*.  Hw  smallest 
member  of  the  group  is  the  aaoa  {qx.)  of  Celcbet. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  os-tribe  we  are  still  In  the  dark. 
The  structure  of  their  molar  teeth  affiliates  them  to  the  antelopes 
of  the  Oryx  and  Hippotntut  (roups;  hot  the  eai^  bovincs  lack 
bonis  la  the  femde,  whereas  both  leies  of  these  aEtdopes  are 
homed. 

Rcouins  of  lite  wild  ox  or  aurochs  are  abnndant  in  the  superGciBl 
deposits  of  Europe,  Westem  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa:  tlioic 
front  the  bricb-earihi  ot  the  Thames  valley  indicatlnc  aidinals  01 
immeme  proportions.  Side  by  side  with  thne  are  founa  nmains  o( 
a  hoae  btsoo,  generally  regarded  as  mdbcally  distinct  from  the 
living  European  animal  and  termed  IBisom)  prucM.  lit  the 
Pleistocene  of  India  occurs  a  large  ox  (Bei  aaitadicm),  possibly 
showing  some  affinity  with  the  Biboi  sroup.  and  in  the  nme  lorma- 
lion  are  foond  temaiM  of  a  buffalo,  alKea  to,  but  distinct  from  the 
living  Indian  Ipecks.  Large  oxen  also  occur  in  the  Lower  Pliocene 
of  India,  although  not  closely  allied  to  the  living  kinds;  while  in 
the  same  fotmacuH)  are  fuund  remains  of  bison  (or  (?)  yak)  and 
buftalon.  some  of  the  latter  being  nearly  akin  to  the  anpa,  ailhouKh 
much  lareer.  Perhsps,  however,  the  most  intereMing  are  the 
remains  ol  certain  oxen  from  the  Lower  Pliocene  o(  Europe  and 
India,  which  have  been  described  under  the  sub-generic  (or  generic) 
title  of  Leplobet,  and  are  chaiacterized  by  the  absence  oi  horns 
in  tbc  females.  In  other  respect*  they  appear  to  come  nearest  to 
(be  bantin.  Remains  of  extinct  bisons,  some  of  gigantic  MZe,  occur 
in  ibe  superficial  formations  of  North  America  ai Tar  south  as  Texas. 

ScclLLydekker,  H'iUQsni.SkM^<i)NlGii«U(LoDdoo,i^|^^ 

OXAUC  ACID,  HiCiO(-2HtO,  oneof  thcoMestknonMsaiilc 
adds.  Scheele  preparod  it  by  oiltfiang  sugar  with  nittie  add, 
and  shoved  It  to  be  identical  with  the  aoctoseUic  add  obtained 
from  wood-sorrel.  It  is  found  in  the  form  of  its  add  potassium 
salt  in  many  plants,  especially  in  wood-sorrel  (Oxalu  aainttia) 
and  in  varieties  of  Xsnwx;  as  annmoniura  salt  in  guano;  as 
caldum  salt  in  rhubarb  root,  in  various  Ucbens  and  in  plant 
cdb;  as  sodium  nit  in  species  of  Saliarnia  and  as  tree  arid 
in  varieties  of  Boleba.  II  la  also  present  in  urine  nnd  in  urinary 
calculi.  It  b  formed  in  the  oxidation  of  many  organic  compounds 
(e.g.  sugar,  starch  and  cellulose)  by  nittk  acid,  and  abo  hy  the 
fusioA  of  many  osygen-holding  compounds  with  canitic  alkalis, 
tUt  btttcr  mcUiod  being  empl^red  for  the  Bmnafsctum  of  oaalic 
acid.  In  this  psocess  cdhiloee  <in  the  fom  of  sawduK)  is  made 
into  a  stiff  paste  with  a  mixture  of  strong  caustic  potash  and  soda 
solution  and  heated  in  fht  iron  pans  to  100-350'  C.  The  some- 
what dark-coloured  mass  is  lixiviated  with  a  small  amount  of 
warm  water  fai  order  to  icmove  «cc«  of  alkali,  the  icmdual 
alkaline  oxalates  converted  into  Insoluble  caldum  oxalate  by 
boiling  with  milk  of  lime,  the  lime  salt  separated,  and  decom- 
posed by  meins  of  sulphuric  arid,  ll  is  found  that  the  sawdust 
obiuned  from  soft  woods  is  the  best  material  for  use  in  this 
process.  It  may  be  obtained  lynlhelically  hy  heating  sodium 
in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  to  360^  C-;  hy  the  oiMstlon  of 
ethylene  gtycot;  by  healing  sodium  formate  to  400*  C  (V.  Mere 
and  W.  Wdth.  Ber..  iSSi,  15,  p.  1513),  and  hy  the  ^oMancous 
hydnrfysis  of  an  aqueous  sohilion  <rf  cyanogen  gas. 

The  hydnlcd  add  crystalKxes  In  prisms  which  effloresce  in 
air,  and  are  rcsAly  solulile  bi  water.  It  h»et  Its  water  of 
crystallizaiion  at  lOo*  C,  and  begins  to  sublime  at  about  ijo- 
160'  C,  whilst  on  beating  to  a  still  higher  temperature  it 
partially  decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide  and  formic  add,  or 
Into  caifion  dimide,  carbon  raonoaide  and  water;  the  latter 
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tirrom posit  inn  bcttUOMMMIIBF  about  by  heating  ' oriSi! 
□iri'l  wrih  cunreaoHljiHMphiiSVtrid.  The  anhydrous  |MI 
melts  at  lig-s'  C.  <K:  VUbetgelt'&r.,  18S8,  11,  p.  sqoi^'MM 
IS  frequently  used  as  a  tnadentfaig  asent.  Phosphorus  fwkta* 

chloride  decomposes  It  into  carbon  momiide  and  dioside, 

the  reaction  being  the  otic  generally  applied  tor  the  pUipOse  « 
|jre[>aring  plio^ihurus  u:iy(.hlo[idC-  When  heated  with  tfycerla 
lo  too"  C.  it  yields  formic  add  and  carbon  dicudde;  above  this 
temperature,  iHyl  elo^  b  formed.  Nascent  hydn}gen  reduces 
it  to  glycoUic  add.  Potassium  permangamite  in  add  solutioa 
fiiitli/fs  it  (<i  carbon  dioxide  and  waltr;  ihe  manganese  sulphate 
li.rmcd  hjs  ,1  (alalytic  acrclcraling  tflt-it  on  iht  dtfomjiosilion. 

Oxalic  add  is  very  potsooous,  and  by  {casoo  of  its  great 
similarity  In  i^lisWHI Jn  R»om  salts,  it  has  hen  wy  fm- 
quently  niiUkm  Ibt  1»  sabstance  with,  in  many  cases,  &tal 
results.  The  antidotes  for  oxalic  add  iK>isoninR  arc  milk  of 
limt,  chalk,  wUting,  or  cvm  v,,ill  pLstcr,  fuUoin-d  by  evacua- 
tion brDutU,ab9iit  by  an  enema  or  castor  oil.  Ouly  the  sails 
llifMjipi?iniff*-  "  r*""*  *■  ^  B«id^  the  ordinary 
add  «M'  aciiUnl:  salts,  a  aeries  of  lalts  caOed  qftadioaalates  is 
known,  these  bdng  salts  containing  odc  molecule  of  acid  salt, 
in  combination  with  one  molecule  of  aciil.one  of  the  most  common 
bdng  "salt  of  sorrel,"  K.HC,0,  H,C,04-211A  The  oxalates 
are  FGodily  decomposed  on  heating,  leaving  a  reddue  of  oriMWIt^ 
or  oxide  of  tbb  nietat  The  silver  salt  decomposes  with  etftodn 
vitdence,  leaving  a  residue  of  the  metal. 

FoUuiium  fenoai  oxalatr.  FcKi(CgO,)i.|||0,  Is  a  strong  reducii^ 
agent  and  \i  axd  as  a  phuto^mphic:  developer.  Palauium  Jmu 
oialoSt,  FeKi(CjOj)i.  is_  used  in  the  prr|»ratii>n  ol  platinotypes, 
owinn  to  the  (act  th.it  its  tolution  U  rapidly  decompoiicd  by  sun- 
light. 2FeK,(.CiOj.-2FeK,tCiO,),-fK,C/)j-t-2CO,.  Elkyloxiilau, 
(CO-OC(Hi>fa  prepared  bv  boiline  anbydroui  oxalic  acid  with 
absolute  alcohol,  is  a  colouriesa  liquid  which  boibat  lS6°  C.  Mttkyt 
axalatt  (CO-OCHi)i,  which  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manoer,  is  a 
•olid  mdling  at  M  ^-  '<  is  used  m  the  prrparalion  of  pure  methyl 
alcohol-  Cm  treatment  with  zinc  and  alkyi  iodiiks  or  with  ilnc 
alkyb  they  are  converted  Into  citcrs  of  hydrosy-ili.ilkyi  :n  ctii  .i.  iil'.. 
An  impure  oio/y  tWofiii/-.  a  liiiiiid  boiliny  .11  70"  C,  li.if^  bn  o  oli- 
t.iincd  by  the  aclli>n  n!  |ili'.ipfif)rus  pcntarhloride  on  clhyl  oxalate. 
Vxaniic  at  id.  1  [02(  (..'(INM;,  i'  obtaiiii-d  on  healing  acid  aiiinioniuni 
dtaUli':  by  ).>uiling  oxamlde  uith  ammonia:  and  among  the 
liiodiicii  prixlud'd  when  amino-acids  arc  o^idi^ed  with  potassium 
r<T[iiaii)^.Tnatr-  (J,  T.  Halsey,  Zff-/-  pkytiot.  Chtm..  1898.  35.  P-  3^5>- 
It  ii  a  erysulline  powder  difficultly  soliifilc  in  water  and  melting  at 
210°  C.  (with  decomposition).  Its  ethyl  ester,  known  as  ojramaei 
thane.  cryatalliiCEi  in  rhombic  plates  which  melt  at  114-115*0 
Phoapborus  pcntachloridc  converts  it  into  cyan-carbonic  ester,  the 
ethyfMai^  chloride  first  formed  bdng  unstable:  ROOC-CONHt 
-^ROOQ^CSCb^NHr-K^N-COOR.  Oriai&JCOkNH,  oioduced  bw 
the  action  of  a  mixture  of  phosphorus  peMtachlorideaMTiMychkKidc 
on  oxamic^cid  (K.  Ost  ajid  A.  Mcate,  Btr.,  1886,  19,  b.  3119)1 
trys(alll/cs  in  prisms,  and  when  bdM  with  water  is  r^ipidlv  hydro- 
1)>;cd  lo  oiamide  and  oxalic  acid.  Onmiit,  (CONHi),,  is  best  pre- 
I  Mii'l  liv  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  esters  of  oxalic  acid.  It  is 
(  I  .  i.I.i.lI.iliI  hy  the  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  hydrocyanic 
iL<  I'l,  "!  oi  manganrf  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  on  potassium 
r\  .nil.:, .  It  is  a  «liite  crystalline  powder  which  is  almott  insoluble 
in  II. Id  r,  l(  nu  lls  at  4i;-4i(>°  C.  (with  dmirnp-Wlion)  wlicn 
hcalL-d  In  .1  --'  .del  Tube-  (A.  Micli.ij,  Brr..  iR<)5.  iH.  p.  i(,ii).  When 
li.'atnl  with  pho-phorus  [jcntoxidt  it  yields  ryandjjrn.  It  is  readily 
li>dr(>lv>A-(l  by  h'll  dilutions  of  (lie  caiiMk  alkalis.  SutstitlUed 
<)'..Tmidi.5  arc  pr'.Biun-d  by  the  action  of  ])ri[njty  amines  in  ettin 
oxalate.  Sfrntoxamazidt,  H.N-CO  CO  NH  NH,,  i*  prepared  byttc 
action  of  hydrazine  hydrate  on  oxamaethanc  (W.  Kerp  and  K. 
Uoger,  Bit.  iS^t.  30,  p.  5^).  It  cfystallisn  n  pbtes  which  melt 
at  130-131*  C.  (with  decompDsilno).  It  ts  mly  sKEhtly  soluble  in 
v.aier.  but  is  readily  soluble  in  acids  and  alkalis.  It  reduces  silver 
■.ili>i  rapidly.  It  eondsmm  with  akiehydes  and  ketones  to  psodace 

mioxamauKics. 

OXAUS.  &i  boUBy,  liBfBe  ^us  of  small  herbaceous  ptsat^ 
comprising,  with  t  fcw  small  allied  genera,  the  natural  order 

OTalidaceae.  The  name  is  derived  from  Or.  SJw,  acid, 
ihe  plants  bdng  add  from  [ncicncf  of  aiid  catrriim  oxat.iir'. 
It  contains  about  310  species,  chidly  South  African  and  iropiial 
and  Sooth  American.  It  is  rq>rcscnted  in  Britain  by  t'm  wood- 
sorrel,  a  small  stemless  plant  with  radical  Irefoil-tikc  leaves 
growing  from  a  crecpinR  scaly  rootsicck,  and  the  flowers  borne 
singly  on  an  axillary  st.ilk;  the  flowers  are  regular  with  five 
sepals,  five  obovale,  white,  purple -veined,  free  petals,  ten 
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Ikc  ttyles.  The  fruit  is  *  capsule,  ipUtting  by  valves ;  ihe  leeds 
luve  ft  fleshy  coat,  which  curb  twck  cLutically,  ejecting  tbe  true 
seed.  The  leaves,  ts  in  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  show 
K  "  slecp-movcmtnt,"  becoming  pcnduloiu  at  night. 

Oxaiit  atnata.  Oca  of  the  Souib  Americans,  U  a  tubcrou*- rooted 
haU-tiardy  perennial,  native  of  Peru.  Its  tuben  arc  comparatively 
smalt,  and  somewhat  acid;  but  if  they  be  cxpooed  in  the  sun  from 
rix  to  ten  days  ihey  became  sweet  and  floury.  In  the  climate  ol 
England  they  can  only  be  grown  by  Kartins  them  in  beat  in  ManA, 
and  planting  out  in  June  in  a  Iwht  Mil  VM  want  situation.  Tbev 
grow  (re«ly  enough,  1>ut  few  tubers  arc  formed,  and  Ukk  of  small 
Am.  Tbe  Oethy  fUlhs.  which  have  tbe  acid  Aavour  ol  the  famiW. 
inay,  however,  be  used  ia  the  same  way  as  rhubarb  for  tarts.  The 

leaves  may  be 
eaten  in  salads.  It 
ia  easily  props* 
gated  by  cuttings 
of  the  stems  or  by 
means  of  ku  like 
tlw  pouto. 

Oxtdis  DeppH  or 
0.  UtfaphyUa.  a 
bulbous  pcrcmiial, 
native  td  Mexico, 
has  scaly  bultis, 
from  which  are 
produced  fleshy, 

1 tapering,  while, 
lemi-t  r  a  ni  pa  r  cnt 
roots,  about  4  in.  in 
Icncthandjtosin. 
in  diameter.  They 
strike  dowa  into 
the  soil,  which 
should  therelorc  be 
made  light  and  rich 
with  abundance  of 
decayed  vegetable 
mancr.  Thebultn 
should  be  planted 
about  the  end  of 
April,  6  in.  apart, 
in  row*  I  ft.  asun- 
der, beinK  only 
just  covcnxl  with 

which  has  spUt(!pea:  the  Meds  are -hot  out  by  X^fi,^  "iLj" 
d..  elastic  «»tna>o»ol  .heir  outer  coat.  a.     ^""^  "ffij 

be  duE  up  before 

they  become  affected  by  tnm,  but  if  protected  Ihcy  will  continue 
to  inciease  in  mw  tltl  November.  When  taken  up  the  bulbs  shmild 
be  stoied  in  a  cool  dry  ptacc  for  replanting  and  the  roots  for  use. 
The  roots  ate  gently  boiled  with  Eilt  and  water,  peeled  and  eaten 
Uke  asparagus  with  melted  butter  and  the  yolks  of  eggs,  or  served 
up  like  lalsafy  and  Korn>nrra  with  while  muce- 

Many  other  ■pecics  are  known  in  cultivation  lor  cdginfn.  rockwortc 
or  as  pot-plants  for  the  greenhouse,  the  best  hardy  and  half  -hardy 
kinds  beiiig  O.  artuaria.  purple;  0.  Bomti,  crimson;  O.  rnma- 
phytla.  white  or  pale  rote;  0.  JMbumda,  rose:  O.  lotiandra.  pink; 
O.  Malo.  creamy  ydlow;  0.  wariaMU,  purple,  white,  red;  and 
O.  tieUaa,  videt. 

OXAZOLES.  a  group  of  organic  compounds  containing  a 
ring  complex  (showtt  below)  composed  of  three  carbon  atoms, 
and  one  oxygen  and  one  nitrogen  atom;  they  are  isomeric  witii 
the  isoxazoles  (f  *-)-  They  are  obtained  by  condeitsing  a 
halogen  derivatives  of  ketones  with  add-amidcs  (M.  Levy, 
Ber.  iSil,  W,  p.  (57^:  tSSS,  ai,  p.  1195) 

by  the  action  of  coocentrattd  tnlphuric  add  on  nitiilcs  and 
bcmoin  (F.  Ja|qi,  /aw.  CAeai.  Soc.  iSq],  6],  p.  469);  and  by 
pasting  IqrdmUarIc  add  gas  into  •  mixture  of  aroniatic  atd^ 
lyrdes  tad  their  cyanhydrin*  (E.  Fiacber,  Ba.  189*,  19,  p.  10$). 

They  arc  weak  bases,  and  the  ring  systcin  is  readily  split  by 
evaporation  with  hydrochloric  Kid,  or  by  tbe  sctioo  ai  reducing 
and  oxidizing  agents. 

The  dihydro-mntntes  or  oxaioliaas  aiv  Mmilarly  formed  when 
^habgen  alkyl  •mides  arc  condenMd  with  alkali  (S  Gabriel. 
B».  iSSv.  SI.  p.  »ao).  or  by  the  action  of  alkali  oo  the  ctmipound> 
AiraMd  tit  the  uuaracshm  aTcthylaae  chlocbydria  on  ■itriie^  They 


are  strong  bases  characterized  bv  a  quinoline-like  smell.  The 
amino-oxaioliacs  are  known  as  alkylcne-tl~ar<7as  and  are  foruu] 
by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanate  on  the  hydrobroraidea  of  (be 
bramalkytaraiBca  (S.  Gabriel,  firr.  1895.  aS.  p.  1899).  They  at* 
atroog  tiasea.  Tttr^yifO-vmaUt  or  oaasolidiaes  rniilt  from  tho 
action  ol  aldehydes  on  amino-akohoU  (U  Knorr,  Ber.  1901.  M. 
p.  iiW.  Tbe  above  types  of  compounds  may  be  represented  ^ 
the  following  formulae: — 

N  -  CH.        N  -CH\^  N-CCNHtk  NH-CH,. 
(Jh-CH/^'  ^HrCHi^*  iH,-CH,/°*  iHi-CH,^ 


The  tewawtaaafc)  arv  formed  when  onho^mitwphcnola  arc  cms- 
dcnaed  sriih  organic  adds  (A.  Ladenburg,  Ber.  187A,  q,  p.  t$**i 
1S17, 10.  p.  11 13)'  or  by  heating  aldehydes  and  orthf^minooheiiai* 
to  1)1^  temperature  (C.  Matxara  and  A.  L^onardi,  Cus.  1871,  ai. 
351).  They  are  mostly  crystalline  solids  which  distil  uckdiarwcd. 


wanned  with  acids  they  split  into  their  compotwnts. 
behave' as  weak  basea.  By  the  condeiwatian  of  ortho-aminop 
with  phoscene  or  ihiopnosgene,  oay  and  ihio-derivaiivea  are 
obtained,  the  (OH)  and  (SH)  groups  being  wtuaied  in  the  *  powtioa, 
and  these  compounds  on  treatment  with  amines  yield  amioo  is- 
rivativcs. 

OZB.PBDER  (tsio-i57s),  Daniifa  Hnance  Minbler,  was  bom 
in  1520.  At  the  age  of  twelve  be  was  sent  abroad  to  complele 
his  education,  and  resided  at  the  principal  univcrsilieaof  Gcrtnany, 
HoUiutd,  France,  Italy  and  Swiixcrland  for  seventeen  years. 
On  his  return  be  found  both  his  parents  dead,  and  waa 
appointed  the  guardian  of  his  deven  young  brothers  and  aiatcn^ 
in  which  capadty,  profiling  by  the  spcdiation  of  the  church, 
he  accumulated  immense  riches.  His  extraordinary  financial 
abilities  and  pronounced  poliliuj  capadty  soon  found  ample 
scope  in  public  life.  In  1552  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  «i 
Rittraad  (councillor  of  state);  in  1554  he  successfully  accom- 
plished his  first  diplomatic  mission,  by  adjusting  the  difTercnccs 
between  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg. 
The  same  year  he  held  the  post  ol  governor  of  Copenhagen  and 
shared  with  Byrge  Trolle  the  control  of  the  treesury,  A  few 
years  later  he  incurred  the  royal  disfavour  for  gross  rnslvcnalioa 
in  the  administration  of  public  pxofoXy,  and  failing  to  com- 
promise matters  with  the  king,  Aed  to  Germany  tnd  cnpifed 
in  political  intrigues  with  the  adventurer  WUhelm  von  Cruznbacb 
( I  S03~i  567)  for  ih;  purpose  of  dethroning  Frederick  II,  in  favour 
of  Christina  of  Lorraine,  the  daughter  of  Christian  II.  But 
the  financial  difliculiics  of  Ficderkk  II.  during  the  stress  of 
the  Scandinavian  Seven  Yean'  War  compelled  htm,  in  t  jflty 
to  recall  the  great  finandcr,  when  hit  confiscated  estates  wm 
restored  to  him  and  he  was  reinstated  in  afl  his  offices  and 
dignities.  A  change  for  the  better  immediately  ensued.  The 
finances  were  speedily  put  on  an  excdlent  looting,  mean  were 
provided  for  r^rrying  on  the  war  to  a  nicccslul  Issue  {one  of  the 
chief  expedients  bdng  the  raising  of  the  Sound  tolls)  and  on  the 
condusion  of  peace  Oxc,  as  lord  treasurer,  not  cmly  redm.cd 
ihe  national  debt  considerably,  but  redeemed  a  large  portion  ef 
the  alienated  crowu-Iands.  He  reformed  the  coinage,  devefaped 
trade  and  commerce  and  introduced  numerous  agrkullnral 
rclorms,  especially  on  his  own  estates,  which  he  was  never  weary 
of  cnbrging,  so  that  on  Us  death  be  was  the  wealthiest  land- 
owner in  Denmark.  Oxe  died  on  the  X4th  of  October  157s, 
after  oonlrihuling,  more  than  any  other  statesman  of  Us  d^, 
to  raise  Denmark  for  a  brief  period  to  the  rank  of  «  great  poMr, 

See  P.  Oxi'i  J(M  Of  Irmtl  (Copenhagen,  16751;  CQMNOfjEf  tsga 
kiitB'u.  vol.  .J  (C)pcnhagcn,  1897-1905). 

OXEHBRIOOB.  JOHN  (i6oft-i674).  English  NoBccnIonritt 
divine,  was  born  at  Daventty,  Northamptonshire,  on  tbe  yaih 
of  January  1608,  and  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  CoUcgc, 
Cambridge,  and  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford  (B.A.  161S,  M.A.  i6ji). 
As  tutor  of  Magdalen  Hall  he  drew  up  a  new  code  of  artichs 
referring  to  tbe  government  of  the  college.  He  wax  deprived 
of  his  oKce  in  May  1O34,  and  began  to  preach,  with  »  similar 
disregard  for  constituted  authority.  After  his  voyages  to  the 
Bermudas  he  returned  to  England  (1641),  and  after  exercising 
an  itinerant  and  unattached  miriistry  settled  lor  some  months 
in  Great  Yarmouth  and  then  at  Beverley.  He  was  mintster 
U  Berwick -on-Twced  when  in  October  i&j}  be  was  appointed 
«  fcUow  of  Eton  CoUcgc.   There  in  i6sS  be  prau:hcd  tbe  funeral 
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wuuttm  of  Fiudi  Root,  titt  ptorwt,  and  tbenoe  in  1660  he  wu 
4{jMMd.  He  ifUumd  to  his  preachiog  at  Bcrwick-on-Twecd, 
but  was  cqidled  by  ihe  Act  of  Unilotmity  ia  1661,  imd  aiicr 
spending  soma  time  in  the  West  Indies  leitied  (1670)  st  Bouon, 
Mamchosetts,  when  he  was  ordained  nunister  of  the  First 
Church.  H«  died  oa  the  i8tb  of  December  1674.  A  few  semons 
are  all  that  be  publiabed.  His  fiat  wife  (d.  1658)  was  "  a  scholar 
beyond  what  was  usoal  ia  bet  sex,"  and  Andrew  Harvell,  «^ 
was  tbeii  tneod,  wrote  aa  qitu^  for  her  tomb  at  Euw  which 
wu  defaced  at  tbe  RotoEatimt;  his  second  wife  (d.  1650)  was 
Franca  Woodward,  daughter  of  the  faowus  vkar  of  Bay; 
his  third  WM  a  widow  wbom  he  mt  at  BarbadM. 

OXBNMIIB;  JORK  (iSis-tS??),  En^lrii  drunalbt,  was 
born  at  Camberwdl  oa  the  inh  of  August  1811.  He  began  his 
Uterary  career  by  wrltb^[  on  finance  He  was  an  excdleni 
Koguist,  and  the  autboc  oi  many  tnnsfartitms  from  tbe  German, 
BotaUy  of  Gottbe't  PklUmmt  tmd  WMkU  (1S46)  and  £cker. 
nann'a  CMecrMMnu  9/  Gottke  (1S50).  He  did  madt  by  his 
writing  to  spread  the  fame  of  SdK^enhaner  in  EngUnd.  His 
first  play  was  My  PdUn  Cttrk,  produced  at  the  Lyceum  in 
S835.  This  was  foUowod  by  m  kuig  series  of  pieces,  the  most 
faraas  of  which  was  pcodiapa  tbe  Pmkr't  Knal  (1858)  and 
TWce  KHki  (183s).  About  iSje  be  became  dnmadc  critic  o( 
Tkt  Timet.   He  died  in  Southwaik  oa  the  sitt  of  February  1877. 

Many  Kfeimee*  to  hit  pieces  witl  be  found  in  TV  Lif*  o»i  Rt- 
■wMJwetl  «fE.L.  Kmukard  {ed.  C.  Scott  and  C.  Howard,  1891). 

0ZB>HA1I.  Himnr  mmOMU  (rS>9-i8SS),  Eaglisb 
ecdcriologist,  son  of  a  master  at  Harrow,  was  bom  tbeiv  on  the 
iSth  of  November  1819.  From  Harrow  he  went  to  ftallitd 
CoHege,  Oxford.  He  took  Anglican  orders  in  1854,  but  became 
a  Roman  Catholic  ia  1857.  At  first  his  Ihou^U  turned  towards 
tiie  priesthood,  and  be  qieat  some  time  at  the  Londm  Oratory 
and  at  St  Edmund's  College,  Ware;  but  bdng  unable  to  sur- 
render bis  belief  in  tbe  validity  of  Anglican  orders,  he  proceeded 
no  further  than  minor  orders  in  the  Roman  Church.  In  t86j 
be  made  a  prolonged  vint  to  Germany,  where  he  studied  the 
hnguage  and  Utenture,  and  formed  a  dose  friendship  with 
DOUincer,  iritose  Fira  At/t  ojike  Christian  Ckureh  he  translated 
la  1866.  Oxenham  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Salnriay 
Bgtiem.  A  selection  of  his  essays  was  published  in  Short  Studia 
c*  EecUtiasHeal  History  and  Biography  (1884),  and  Short  Studies, 
EOacd  and  IteligioM  (1885).  He  also  translated  in  1876  the 
iod  of  Bishop  Hefele's  History  ej  tkt  CauncUt «/  Uc  CkurcM, 
and  published  several  pamphlets  on  the  reunion  of  Christendom. 
His  CatMie  Dodritu  ef  tkt  AlontMenl  (18(5)  and  Calkelic 
Estkaialogy  and  Umaersatism  (1876)  are  standard  works. 
Oxenham  died  at  Kensington  on  the  33rd  of  March  [888. 

See  J.  CniDW*s  BMio^phiad  Dictionary  •/  £)t(Mfft  Catkdia. 
roL  V.  An  Intemriag  obuuanr  notice  00  Oxeaham  was  written  by 
Yiettimns,  sa  Dean  John  Oakley  of  Manchester,  for  the  Uanckttltr 
Cwdidw,  and  pubSshed  ia  pamphlet  form  (Manchester,  1888J. 

OXENSTJERNA.  an  andent  Swedish  senatorial  family,  the 
origin  of  which  can  be  traced  up  to  the  middle  <A  the  14th 
century,  which  had  vast  estates  in  Sadermanland  and  Uppland, 
and  began  to  adopt  ita  armori^  designation  of  Oxtnsljtritc 
{"  Ox-forcbead  ")  as  a  personal  name  towards  the  end  of  tbe 
ifob  century.   Its  most  notable  members  were  the  following. 

I.  CouMT  Axel  GusTAfssoK  (1583-1654],  chanceUor  of 
Sweden,  was  bom  at  Fdnii  in  Uppland,  and  was  educated  with 
Ut  ttfotben  at  the  universities  df  RostiDch,  Jena  and  Wittenberg. 
Ob  retaming  home  in  1603  be  was  appt^tcd  kammaytmkv  to 
King  Chartea  IX.  Ia  1606  he  was  entrusted  with  his  first 
diplomatic  mission,  to  Mecklenburg,  was  appointed  a  senator 
dming  his  absence,  and  henceforth  became  one  d  tbe  king's 
most  tnated  semnta.  In  1610  he  waa  sent  to  Copenhagen  to 
prevent  a  war  with  Denmark,  hut  was  twtuccessful.  This 
embsasy  u  important  as  being  the  beginning  of  Oxenstjerna's 
long  dit^matic  struggle  with  Sweden's  tradilfonal  rival  in 
the  north,  whose  most  formidable  enemy  he  contuued  to  be 
tlmughout  life.  Oxeastjema  was  appointed  a  member  of 
Gutavus  Adolpbus's  council  of  regency.  High  aristocrat  aa 
te  was,  be  would  at  first  willingly  bava  linltad  the  loyal  power. 
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An  oligarchy  guiding  a  limited  monarchy  wy  ever  his  ideal 
gavernment,  but  the  genius  ol  tbe  young  king  was  not  to  be 
fettered,  so  Oxensijema  was  content  to  be  the  colleague  instead 
of  the  master  of  his  sovereign.  On  the  6th  of  January  i6i>  he 
was  appointed  chancellor.  His  <»ntiolling,  organiiing  band  was 
speadily  felt  in  every  branch  <d  the  administration.  For  his 
services  as  first  Swedish  plcnipoteniiary  at  the  peace  of  Knlred, 
1613,  be  was  lichly  rewarded.  During  tbe  frequent  absences 
of  Custavus  in  Livonia  and  Finland  (1614-1616)  Oxensljcrna 
acted  as  his  vice-regent,  when  he  displayed  manilt^  abilities 
and  an  all-embracing  activity.  In  1610  he  headed  the  brilliant 
embassage  despatched  to  Berlin  to  arrange  the  nuptial  contract 
between  Custavus  and  Maiy  Ekanora  of  Brandenburg.  It  was 
his  principal  duty  during  tbe  king's  Russian  and  Polish  wars 
to  supply  the  armies  and  the  Beets  with  everything  iteccuary, 
including  men  and  money.  By  this  time  he  had  become  so 
indi^nsable  that  Custavus,  in  t6»,  bade  hEm  acoorapany  him 
to  Livonia,  where  Oxenstjerna  was  appointed  govcrDor-geacral 
and  commandant  of  Riga.  His  services  in  Livonia  were 
rewarded  with  four  castles  and  the  whole  bishopric  of  Wenden. 
He  was  entrusted  with  tbe  peace  negotiations  which  led  to  the 
truce  with  Poland  in  1633,  and  succeeded,  by  skilful  diplomacy, 
in  averting  a  threatened  rupture  with  Denmark  ia  1614.  Os 
tbe  7th  of  October  i6Mi  be  was  appobted  govemor-geneial  of 
the  nawly-acquired  province  of  Prussia.  In  1639  be  concluded 
the  very  advantageous  truce  of  Altmarit  with  Pdand.  Previ* 
ously  to  this  (September  1628]  he  arranged  with  Denmark  a 
joint  occupation  of  Stralsund,  to  prevent  that  important  fortress 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  After  Ihe  battle 
of  Brciieateld  (September  ylh,  1631)  he  waa  aununoaed  to  asust 
the  king  with  hiscounseband  co-opention  ia  Germany.  During 
the  king's  absence  in  Franconia  and  Bavaria  in  1631  he  was 
appointed  frjofur  in  the  Rhine  lands,  with  plenipotentiary 
authority  over  all  the  German  generals  and  princes  in  the 
Swedish  service.  Altbou^  be  never  fought  a  battle,  he  was  a 
born  strategist,  and  frustrated  all  tbe  efforts  of  the  Spanish 
troops  by  his  wise  reguhittons.  His  military  capacity  waa 
sliikingly  demonstrated  by  the  skill  with  which  he  conducted 
brge  reinforcements  to  Custavus  through  the  heart  of  Germany 
in  the  summer  of  1631.  But  it  was  only  after  tbe  death  of  tbe 
king  at  Ldtzcn  that  Oxensljcnia's  true  greatness  came'  to  light. 
He  inspired  the  despairing  Proiesianis  both  in  Cenaariy  and 
Sweden  with  fresh  hopes.  He  reorganized  the  government  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  united  the  estates  of  the  four  upper 
circles  Into  a  fresh  league  against  the  common  fOe  (1634),  in 
spite  of  tbe  envious  and  foolish  opposition  of  Saxony.  By  the 
patent  of  the  12th  of  January  1633  he  had  already  been  ap- 
pointed legate  plenipotentiary  of  Sweden  in  Germany  with 
absolute  control  over  all  the  territory  already  won  by  theSwedbb 
arms.  No  Swedish  subject,  either  before  or  after,  ever  bddsudi 
an  unreslriaed  and  far-reaching  authority.  Vet  he  was  mote 
than  equal  to  tbe  extraordinary  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
To  him  both  warriors  and  statesmen  appealed  invariably  as 
tteir  natui^  and  infallible  arbiter.  Richelieu  himself  declared 
that  the  Swedish  chancellor  was  "  an  Inexhaustible  source  of 
wcU-matured  counsets."  Less  eri^nal  but  more  sagacious  than 
the  king,  he  had  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  realities  of  tbe  ^tuBtioTL 
Custavus  would  not  only  have  sf^grandized  Sweden,  be  would 
have  transformed  the  Gnman  empire.  Oxenstjema  wisely 
abandoned  these  vaulting  amlntlons.  His  country's  weltare 
was  his  sole  object.  All  bis  efforts  were  directed  towards  pro- 
curing for  the  Swedish  crown  adequate  compensation  for  its 
sacrifices.  Simple  to  austerity  in  his  own  tastes,  he  nevert  heless 
reoogniaed  the  political  necessity  of  impressing  his  allies  and 
confederates  by  an  alsMst  legal  show  <^  dignity;  and, at  the 
abortive  congress  of  Frankfort-on-Hain  (March  1634),  held  for 
the  purpose  irf  uniting  all  tbe  German  ProtesUnts,  Oxenstjema 
appeared  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  horses,  with  German  princes 
attending  him  on  foot.  But  from  first  to  last  his  policy  suffered 
from  tlw  slendemesi  of  Sweden's  material  resources,  a  cardinal 
defect  which  all  his  craft  and  tact  could  not  altogether  conceal 
from  the  vigilance  of  her  enemies.  The  success  of  bb  syaten 
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postulated  an  unintemipled  seriM  of  triumplia,  whereas  a 
single  TCverse  was  likdy  to  be  fatal  to  It.  Thus  the  frightful 
disaster  of  Nttrdlingen  (September  6th,  1654;  sec  Swesem: 
Hiitory)  brought  him,  for  an  instant,  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and 
compelled  him,  lor  the  first  time,  so  far  to  depart  from  his  policy 
•I  indcpcfldetKe  as  to  solicit  direct  assistance  from  France.  But, 
wen  awan  that  Richdfeu  itecded  the  Swedish  armies  as  much 
M  he  himself  needed  money,  he  refused  at  the  conference  of 
Compiigne  (i<i3s)  to  bind  liis  hands  in  the  future  for  the  sake 
of  some  sUght  precent  relief.  In  l6j6,  however,  he  concluded 
a  fresh  subsidy-treaty  with  France  3t  Wismar.  The  same  year 
he  returned  to  Sweden  and  took  his  scat  in  the  Regency.  His 
presence  at  honw  overawed  all  opposition,  and  such  was  the 
geonal  confidence  inspired  by  his  superior  wisdom  that  for  the 
next  nine  years  his  vuce,  especially  as  regarded  forrign  affairs, 
WIS  onmlpotcnt  in  the  council  4^  state.  He  drew  up  beforehand 
the  plan  of  the  Danish  War  of  1643-1645,  so  brilliantly  executed 
by  Lennart  Tocstensson,  and  had  the  saiisfvtlon  of  severely 
crippling  DcDUiark  by  the  peace  of  BrOmscbro  (1645).  HEs 
bter  years  were  embittered  by  the  jealousy  of  the  young  Queen 
Oiristina,  who  thwarted  the  old  statesman  in  every  direction. 
He  always  attributed  the  cidguity  of  Sweden's  gains  1^  ll>e  peace 
of  Osnabrtldt  to  Chriuina's  undue  interference.  <hcenstjema 
was  opposed  at  fint  to  the  abdication  of  Christina,  because  he 
feared  mischief  to  Sweden  from  the  tinnily  and  adventurous 
disposition  of  her  appointed  successor,  Ciiatles  Gustavus.  The 
extraordinary  coruuderation  shown  to  him  by  the  new  king 
ultimately,  however,  reconciled  hira  to  the  change.  He  died 
at  StodUiolm  on  the  jgtb  of  August  itiu. 

See  Axtt  OaruUjtntal  ikrifUn  eck  irtfiiilint  fStacUiolm.  tSSS 
flt  «q.);  A.  de  Mamy.  Ommma  tt  SteMitti  i  Cmptif  <Parii, 
I87«)- 

s.  Cot;NT  JoRAM  AxEissot  (161 1-1657),  son  of  the  foregoing, 
completed  his  studies  at  Upa^  in  and  was  sent  by  hU 
father  on  a  grand  tour  through  France,  the  Netherlands  and 
Great  Britain.  He  served  under  Count  GusUvus  Horn  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  from  1631,  and  was  subsequently  employed 
by  his  father  in  various  diplomatic  missions,  though  his  instruc- 
tions were  always  so  precise  and  minute  that  he  was  little  more 
than  the  executor  of  the  chancellor's  wishes.  Uc  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  who  signed  the  trace  of  i6js  with  Poland,  and 
in  1639,  much  against  hb  father's  irill,  was  made  a  senator. 
Along  with  Salvius  he  represented  Sweden  at  the  great  peace 
congress  of  OsnabrOck,  hut  as  he  received  hu  instructions  direct 
from  his  father,  whercu  Salvius  was  in  the  queen's  confidence, 
the  two  "  legates  "  weie  constantly  at  variance.  From  1650 
to  165)  he  was  govenior-gaieid  o(  Pomeiania.  Charles  X. 
Blade  him  earl  marshal. 

3.  GuKiEL  GusTAFSSoN  (1587-1640),  brother  of  (i),  was 
from  t6ii  to  1618  the  chief  adviser  of  Duke  John,  son  of 
King  John  ISL,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus's  competitor  for  the 
Swedish  throne.  After  the  duke's  doth  be  became,  virtually, 
the  ltK%m4aum  of  the  chancellor  (with  whom  he  was  always 
on  the  most  intimate  terms)  during  Axel's  frequent  absences 
from  Sweden.  He  was  aba  employed  successfully  on  numerous 
diplomatic  missions.  He  was  most  usually  the  intermediary 
between  his  brother  and  the  riktiat  and  senate.  In  1634  iw 
was  created  lord  hi^  Steward.  fiSs  spedal  department, "  Svea 
Hofrei,"  the  siqircme  court  of  justice,  was  ever  a  modd  of 
efficiency,  and  he  frequently  acted  as  chancellor  and  lord  hi^ 
treasurer  as  weD. 

See  Gabrid  Oulafstoiu  lirtf  tiU  Rtki  Komttr  Aid  OxeMtitma, 
1611-1640  (Stockhohn,  1890). 

4.  CotTNT  BSNCT  or  Bntmcr  GABRtntMH  (itiij'iToa), 
was  the  son  of  AnI  OieBStjema^half'bnthcr.CabriclBengtaon 
(1586-1656).  After  «  careful  education  and  a  long  rcsidenee 
abroad,  he  began  his  diplomatic  career  at  the  gteat  peace  con- 
gress <rf  OsnabrOdc.  During  his  suy  in  Germany  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  count  palatine,  Charles  CusUvns,  after- 
wards Chaiiea  X.,  whose  confideac*  he  corapietdy  won.  Two 
years  afttr  the  Ung^  tccMskm  (t6S4)>  Oxeasljernn  was  sent 
to  represent  Sweden  at  the  Kr^ifag  ot  Lower  Sanny.  In 
i6SS  he  accompanied  Cbarici  to  Maud  aad  was  nade  govcmoc 
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of  the  conquered  proviaoea  of  Knlm,  Knjavia,  Maaovia  aad 
Great  Poland.   The  firmness  and  humanity  wUch  be  diiptaywl 

in  this  new  capacity  won  the  affectionate  gratitude  of  iho 
inhabitants,  and  induced  the  German  portion  of  them,  notably 
the  dty  of  Thorn,  to  side  with  the  Swedes  against  the  Polea. 
During  Charles's  absence  in  Denmark  (1657),  Oxeosijenia,  ia 
the  most  desperate  circumstances,  tenadoudy  defended  Thora 
(or  ten  months,  and  the  terms  of  capitulation  nltimotdy  ob- 
tained by  him  were  so  advantageous  that  they  were  made  the 
bass  of  the  subsequent  peace  negotiations  at  OUva,  betweew 
Poland  and  Sweden,  when  Oxenstjema  was  one  of  thecUtf 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  Swedish  regertcy.  During  the  doaiiQa« 
tion  of  Magnus  de  la  Gardie  be  played  but  a  subordinate  part 
in  affairs.  Prom  1661  to  1666  he  was  governor-general  of  Livooia. 
In  1674  he  was  sent  to  Vicima  to  try  and  prevent  the  threatened 
outbreak  of  war  between  France  and  the  empire.  The  coo- 
neiions  which  he  formed  and  the  sympathies  which  he  won  heto 
had  a  ctmsidcrable  influence  on  his  future  career,  *snd  resulted 
in  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  Swedish  envoys  to  the  coagreaa 
of  Nijmwtgen  (1676).  His  i^ipointmenl  was  generally  regarded 
aa  an  approximation  on  the  part  of  Sweden  to  AiHtria  amk 
H<d1and.  During  the  congress  he  laboured  aaiiduoualy  to  as 
anti-French  direction;  a  wdl-Justihed  distrust  of  Fiance  was, 
indeed,  henceforth  the  keynote  of  hia  policy,  a  policy  diametric- 
ally  i^iposed  to  Sweden's  farmer  system.  In  1680  Chariea  XI. 
enlmsted  him  absohitety  with  the  conduct  o(  foreign  abim, 
on  the  sole  omdition  that  peace  was  to  be  prcstrved,  aa  ofioc 
which  he  held  for  the  next  seventeen  years  to  the  very  great 
advantage  of  Sweden.  His  leading  political  priadplea  were 
friendship  with  the  maritime  powers  (Great  Britain  and  HoDaod) 
and  the  emperor,  and  a  dose  anti-Danish  aUiance  with  the 
house  of  Uobtdn.  Charles  XI.  appointed  Oxenatjeraa  one 
of  the  regent*  during  the  minority  of  Charles  XII.  The  martial 
proclivities  of  the  new  king  filled  tbn  pmdent  old  chanccBor 
with  alarm  and  anxiety.  His  proteiu  ware  (requent  and 
energetic,  and  be  advised  Charles  in  vain  to  accept  tho  terms 
of  peace  offered  by  the  first  anti-Swedish  coolitioa.  Oxeastjcraa 
has  been  described  u  "  a  shrewd  and  suhlla  little  man,  of  ceatk 
disposition,  but  lenaAaUe  (or  his  firmacaa  and  inadly  of 
character." 

Sec  F.  F.  CartMn.  SMriffi  hiitaria  mder  XsaaaconH  ^MsUtlo 
kiuH  (Stockholm,  1BS3,  iSSs):  O.  SMgren.  JCarl  lUn  rUu 
5lmifai  jF^kel  (SCockbirim,  1II97):  and  Htgieialim  dm  cmtOt 
d'AMm:ifnidatilUsaitmt€tt6fa.idi^t6f)HVti*etit,  iW^Ac.). 

OXFORD,  EARU  OP,  an  English  title  hdd  successively  by 
the  families  of  Vcrcand  Harley.  The  three  most  important  eaA 
of  the  Vere  line  (ice  Veke)  are  noticed  sqiorately  below.  The 
Veres  held  the  earldom  from  1141  until  March  1703,  when  it 
became  extinct  00  the  death  trf  Aubrqr  de  Vere,  the  >otb  eaiL 
In  i7tt  the  English  statesman  Robert  Hailey  (see  below)  was 
created  earl  of  Oxford;  but  the  title  became  extinct  in  this 
family  on  the  death  of  the  6th  earl  in  1853. 

OXFOao,  BDWARO  DB  VSRB,  17TR  Eau  >or  (1550-1604). 
son  of  John  de  Vere,  the  i6th  ead,  was  bora  on  the  is^of  AprB 
1550.  He  matriculated  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  but 
he  removed  later  to  St  JiAn's  College,  and  was  known  as  Lord 
Bcdebec  or  Bulbeck  untO  he  succeeded  fn  1561  to  the  carldoa 
and  to  the  hereditary  dignity  of  great  cbamberiain  of  Eaglaad. 
As  one  of  the  myiX  wards  the  hay  came  under  tbe  care  d  Lord 
Borghky,  at  whose  house  hi  London  he  lived  under  tbe  totonhlp 
of  his  maternal  uncle,  Arthur  Golding,  the  trandater  of  Ovid. 
His  violent  temper  and  erratic  doings  were  a  constant  toum 
of  anxiety  to  BuriMey,  who  nevcrthelcaB  in  tsyt  gave  him 
his  eldest  dautfiter,  Anne,  In  marriage.  Oxfnd  more  than 
once  asked  for  a  military  or  a  naval  command,  hut-  Buighley 
hoped  that  his  good  looks  together  with  his  skill  In  dandag  and 
In  feats  of  arms  wonld  whi  for  him  a  high  position  at  court. 
His  accDmpUAnieata  did  Indeed  secure  Eliiabeth's  fevoor,  but 
be  offended  her  by  gobig  to  Flaadcrs  wkbom  her  consent  to 
r574.andmo(es(9knislrin  isSsbyaduHwithoneof  hCTgeMle- 
mca,  Tbontas  Kayvst.  Among  his  otber  cacapadcs  was  a  futlll 
•/AiathaVbalasb 
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plot  to  naam  fnw  tJw  Tomr  Ikoaiu  Homid,  4th  dulM  of 
Norfolk,  with  wlumi  he  wu  distantly  coDBeetcd.  In  1579  h« 
lamltad  Sir  Philip  Sidney  fay  caUiog  him  a  "  puppy  "  on  the 
tc&nit-coiiit  at  Whitehall.  Sidney  ucoidingly  cbellenBed 
Oxford,  but  the  queen  forbade  hbn  to  fi^t,  and  required  1dm 
to  apologiae  on  tha  ground  of  tbe  difference  of  rank  between 
the  disputants.  On  Sidney's  retiuat  and  consequent  disgrace 
OKford  is  said  to  have  flcltemcd  to  murder  him.  The  carl  sat 
oa  the  fecial  commission  (t  s&6)  appointed  for  the  trial  of  Msiy 
queen  ol  Scots;  in  1589  he  was  one  of  the  peen  who  tried 
nuUp^Uowud,  earl  of  Arundel,  for  high  trcaatm;  and  in  1601 
ht  took  part  in  tbe  trial  of  Essex  and  SouthunptoQ.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Oxford  was  the  ItoliBnated  Sngliahman 
ridiculed  by  Gabriel  Barvey  in  his  Speadtm  Tuaeaitumi.  Oa 
his  retom  from  a  Journey  to  Italy  in  1 57  5  he  brought  back  various 
iaventions  for  the  toilet,  and  his  estate  was  npidly  dissipated 
in  satisfying  his  extravagant  whims.  His  first  wife  died  in  i  j88, 
and  from  that  time  Burghky  withdrew  hb  support,  Oxford 
being  reduced  to  tbe  necessity  of  seeking  help  among  the  poor 
men  of  leltcn  whom  he  had  at  one  time  or  another  befriended. 
He  was  himself  a'lyrk  poet  of  no  small  merit.  His  fortunes 
were  partially  retrieved  on  his  second  marrlsge  with  EUiobelh 
'neotham,  by  whom  be  had  a  son,  Henty  dc  Veic,  18th  earl  of 
Oxford  <isQ3-i6i5).  He  died  at  Neirington,  near  Loidon,  on 
the  34th  of  June  1604. 

His  poems,  scstlcrcd  fn  varCoui  anthologies — the  ParodUe  of 
Dainty  Dfriut,  Eti^nd'i  Panuuaa,  Phoenix  Neit,  Eitgland  i 
UHieon — and  elsewhere,  were  collected  by  Dr  A.  B.  Croiart  in 
Mrf.  iv.  of  the  Fuller  Worthies  Libiaiy  (1876). 

OXFOBO,  JOBW  DB  VBlB,  ijth  Earl  of  (144^-1513),  was 
second  son  of  John,  the  iilh  cirl,  a  prominent  Lancastrian, 
who,  together  with  his  eldest  son  Aubrey  de  Vcre,  was  executed 
in  February  1461.  John  de  Vere  the  younger  was  himself 
attainted,  but  two  years  later  was  restored  as  t3th  earl.  But  his 
loyalty  was  suspected,  and  for  a  short  time  at  the  end  of  146S 
he  was  in  the  Tower.  He  sided  with  Warwick,  the  king-maker, 
in  the  political  movements  of  146Q,  accompanied  him  in  his 
exile  not  year,  and  assisted  in  tbe  Lancastrian  restoration  of 
1470-1471.  AaGonstablehetriedJohnHptoft,eariofWorcester, 
who  had  condemned  his  father  nine  years  before.  At  the 
battle  of  Baniet,  Oxford  was  ^^torious  in  command  of  the 
Lancastrian  right,  but  his  men  got  out  of  hand,  and  before 
they  could  be  rallied  Warwick  was  defeated.  Oxford  escaped 
to  France.  In  1473  he  organized  a  Lancastrian  expedition, 
which,  after  an  attempted  landing  in  Essex,  sailed  west  and 
seized  St  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall.  It  was  only  after  a 
four  months'  siege  that  Oxford  wns  forced  to  surrender  in 
February  1474.  He  was  sent  to  Hammcs  near  Calab,  whence, 
ten  years  later,  in  August  1484,  he  escaped  and  joined  Henry 
Tudor  in  Brittany.  He  fought  for  Henry  in  high  command  at 
Bosworth,  and  was  rewarded  by  restomlion  to  his  title,  estates 
and  hereditary  ofHce  of  Lord  ChambcHain.  At  Stoke  on  the 
i6th  of  June  be  led  the  van  of  the  royal  army.  In  i49> 
be  was  is  command  in  the  expedition  to  Flanders,  and  in  1497 
was  foiemoU  !n  the  defeat  of  tbe  Cornish  rebels  on  Blockheath. 
Bacon  {Hiit.  of  Henry  VII.  p,  191,  ed.  Lumby)  has  preserved 
a  story  that  when  In  the  summer  of  1498  Oxford  entertained  the 
king  at  Castle  Hcdingham,  he  assembled  a  great  number  of  his 
retainers  In  Uvety;  Henry  thanked  the  carl  (or  his  reception, 
but  fined  him  15,000  marts  for  the  breach  of  the  laws.  Oxford 
was  high  steward  at  the  trial  of  the  eati  of  Warwick,  and  one  of 
the  commissiooers  for  the  trial  of  Sir  James  Tyrcll  and  others 
in  May  1501.  Partly  through  ill-hcalth  he  took  little  part  after- 
irards  in  public  affairs,  and  died  on  the  toth  o(  March  1513.  He 
was  twice  married,  but  left  no  children. 

Oxford  i*  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Paslon  Lelltri,  which 
include  iwcnty  written  by  him,  mostly  to  Sir  John  Paston  the 
younger.  S«fe  Tlu  Pailon  Ltlltn,  «d.  J.  Gairdner;  Onwifc/M  cf 
fMM,  ed.  C.  L.  Kingsford  (lOOS):  Sir  James  Ramny,  La»auttf 
md  York:  and  Th*  PMlkat  Ifutary  «f  Ewt/ani.  vols.  iv.  and  v. 
(1906)-  tC.  L.  K.) 

OXVOUb  BOBBBT  DB  VBUB,  9TH  EatL  or  (ij6s-i39>)> 
Eiq^^  Eourticr,  vat  the  only  son  of  Thomas  d«  Vcre,  8th  carl  of 
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Oaftnd..aad  Haud  (d.  1413),  dat^Jilcf  of  61i  lUlph  4s  USMd 

(d.  1146),  and  a  descendant  of  King  Henry  lU.  He  became' 
9th  earl  of  Oxford  on  bis  father'*  death  in  1371,  and  married 
Pbiliiqia  (d.  1411},  daughter  of  his  guardian  Ingebwa  de  Coud, 
earl  of  Bedford,  a  son-in-law  of  Edward  III.,  quickly  becoming 
very  intimate  with  Richard  II.  Alrtsdy  haediUiy  great 
cbamberiain  of  England,  Oxford  was  made  a  membn  oflha 
privy  council  and  a  Knight  of  the  Carter!  wbile  castles  and 
lands  were  bestowed  upon  him,  and  be  was  constantly  in  the 
company  of  the  young  king.  In  13S5  Richard  decided  to  send 
his  friend  to  govern  Ireland,  and  Oxfwd  was  given  extensive 
rights  is  that  country  and  was  created  marquess  of  Dublin  fw 
life;  but  altboush  |»eparaliona  were  made  for  his  journey  he 
did  not  leave  England.  Meanwhile  the  discontent  felt  at 
Richard'a  incompetance  and  extravagance  was  Increasing,  one 
of  the  cootributory  causes  thereto  being  the  king's  partiality 
for  Oxford,  who  was  rogarded  with  }cah>usy  by  the  ooUe*  and 
who  made  powerful  eaeniea  about  this  time  by  divordng  his 
wife,  Pbilippa,  and  by  marrying  a  Bohenuan  lady.  The  king, 
however,  indilTetent  to  the  gathering  storm,  created  Vm  duke 
of  Irdaod  in  October  1386,  and  gave  him  stlU  more  extensiv* 
powers  in  that  country,  md  at  once  matters  reached  a  dimax, 
Richard  w>s  deprived  oi  his  authority  for  a  short  lime,  and 
Vere  was  ordered  in  vain  to  proceed  to  Ireland.  The  latter  was 
then  among  those  who  were  accused  by  the  king's  undc  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Glouoeatcr,  and  his  supporters  in  November 
13S7;  and  ruahing  into  the  norUi  of  England  he  gathered  an 
army  to  defend  his  royal  master  and  himaelf.  At  Radcot  Bridge 
in  Oxfordshire,  however,  his  mea  fled  before  the  tnx^  of 
Gloucester,  and  O^ord  himself  escaped  in  disguise  to  the  Nether- 
lands. In  the  partiMDwit  of  1388  he  was  found  guilty  of  treason 
and  was  emdenaed  to  death,  but  as  he  remained  abroad  the 
sentence  was  never  carried  out.  With  another  exile,  Michad 
de  bi  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  be  appears  to  have  Uved  in  Paris 
until  after  the  tscaty  between  England  and  France  in  June  13891 
when  he  took  refuge  at  Louvaiau  He  was  killed  by  a  brar  whilst 
hunting,  and  left  no  children.  In  1395  his  body  was  brought 
from  Loavain  to  En^aad,  and  wis  buried  in  tbe  priory  at 
Earl's  t^olne,  Essex. 

See  T.  Wauinebam,  Histaria  AM^koKO,  edited  by  H.  T.  Riley 
(London,  1863-1864):  J.  Froisiart,  Ckronmgt,  edited  by  Sl  Luce 
and  G.  Raynaud  (Fatn,  1869-1897):  HI  Walkn,  Xbliard  II. 
(Parit.  1864);  and  W.  Stubbs,  amsNtuOMal  BtiHry.  vol.  ti  (Oxfonl, 
1896). 

OXFORD.  ROBBBT  HARLET,  in  Eaxl'  or  (i66t-i7>4). 
English  statesman,  commonly  known  by  his  surname  of  Habiet, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Hartey  (1634-1700),  a  prominent  land- 
owner in  Herefordshire,  and  grandson  <rf  cdebratcd  letter 
writer  Lady  Brilliana  Hariey  {e.  1600-1643),  was  bom  in  Bow 
Street,  Covcnt  Gard<m,  London,  on  the  5th  of  December  1661. 
His  school  days  were  passed  at  Shilton,  near  Burford,  in  Oxford- 
shire, in  a  small  school  which  produced  at  the  same  time  a  lord 
high  treasurer  (Hsrley),a  lord  highchanceUor  (Simon  Harcourt) 
and  a  lord  chief  juitke  of  the  common  picas  (Thomas  Trevor). 
The  principles  of  Whiggism  and  NoncoDfonnity  were  instilled 
into  his  mbid  at  an  early  age,  and  if  he  changed  the  politics  oi 
his  ancestors  he  never  lormdly  abandoned  their  religious  opnions. 
At  the  Revolution  of  1688  Sir  Edward  and  his  son  raised  a  troop 
of  horse  in  suMwrt  of  the  cause  <rf  William  III.,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Worcester  In  his  interest.  This  recommended 
Robert  Harley  to  the  notice  of  the  Boscawen  family,  and  led 
to  his  election,  in  April  16E9,  as  the  parliamentary  representative 
of  Tregooy,  a  borough  under  tbeir  control.  He  remained  its 
member  for  one  parliament,  when  be  was  dected  by  the  con- 
stituency of  New  Radnor.and  he  continued  to  represent  it  until 
bis  elevaiioD  to  the  peerage  in  1711. 

From  the  first  Harley  gave  great  attention  to  the  conduct  of 
public  busincssj  bestowing  npecid  care  upon  the  study  of  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  House.  His  reputation  marked 
him  out  as  a  fitting  person  to  preside  over  (lie  debates  of  the 
House,and  from  the  general  election  of  February  1701  until  the 
distdutioa  of  1705  he  hdd  wilb  geiteral  apprabatioa  the  office 
■/^.tadwllarkylinr. 
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«f  spoAcr.  Pbr  a  part  ot  tUs  peHod,  from  the  iStli  of  May 
'  17041  be  combined  vrith  the  ipeaketship  the  duties  of  a  principal 
•ecretary  of  state  for  the  nonhern  deportment,  displadng  in  that 
office  the  Tory  eaH  of  Nottingham.  In  1703  Haricy  brat  made 
use  of  Defoe's  talents  as  a  poUtical  writer,  and  this  alliance  with 
the  presprovedsoiucccnhil  that  heifierwards  called  the  genius 
of  Swift  to  his  aid  in  many  pamphlets  against  his  opponenU  in 
politics.  While  he  was  secretary  of  state  the  union  with  Scotland 
wsi  ejected.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  secretary  <A 
State  Harley  had  given  no  outward  sign  of  diasattsfaction  with 
the  Whigs,  and  it  was  mainly  through  Marlborough's  good 
Ofrinion  oif  his  abilities  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  ministry. 
For  some  time,  so  long  indeed  as  the  victories  of  the  great  English 
general  cast  a  glamour  over  tbc  policy  of  his  friends,  Harley 
continued  to  act  loyally  with  his  colleagues.  But  in  the  summer  of 
1707  it  became  evident  to  Godolpfain  that  some  secret  in6uence 
behind  the  throne  was  diaking  the  confidence  of  thequeentnher 
ministers.  The  sovereign  had  resented  the  intrusion  into  the 
adminisiraiion  of  the  impetuous  earl  of  Sunderland,  and  had 
persuaded  herself  that  the  safety  <rf  the  church  depended  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  Tories.  These  convictions  were  strenglhened 
in  her  mind  1^  the  new  favourite  Abigail  Hill  (a  cousin  of  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  through  her  nMther,  and  of  Harley  on 
her  father's  side),  whose  soft  and  niky  ways  contrasted  only  too 
favourably  in  the  eyes  of  the  queen  with  the  haughty  manners 
of  her  old  friend,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  Both  the  duchess 
and  Godolphin  were  convinced  that  thb  change  in  the  disposition 
of  the  queen  was  due  to  the  sinister  conduct  of  Harley  and  his 
relatives;  but  he  was  for  the  present  permitted  to  remain  in  his 
office.  Subsequent  experience  showed  the  necessity  for  his  dis- 
missal and  an  occurrence  supplied  an  opportunity  for  carrying 
out  their  wishes.  An  ill-paid  and  poverty-stricken  clerk,  William 
Gregg,  in  Hariey's  office,  was  detected  in  furnishing  the  enemy 
with  copies  of  many  documents  which  should  have  been  kept 
from  the  knowledge  of  all  but  the  most  trusted  advisers  of  the 
court,  md  it  was  found  that  through  the  carelessness  of  the  head 
of  tht  department  the  contents  of  such  papen  became  the 
common  property  of  all  in  his  service.  The  queen  was  thereupon 
informed  that  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  could  no  longer  serve 
In  concert  with  him.  They  did  not  attend  her  next  council, 
on  the  8tb  of  Fcbniary  1708,  and  when  Harley  proposed  to 
proceed  with  the  business  of  the  day  the  duke  of  Somerset  drew 
attention  lo  their  absence,  when  the  queen  found  tiersctf  forced 
(February  if  J  to  accept  the  mignatloiu  of  both  Bariey  and 
St  John. 

Harley  went  out  of  office,  but  his  cousin,  who  had  now  become 
Mrs  Huham,  remdned  by  the  ride  of  tbe  queen,  and  contrived 
to  convey  to  her  mistress  the  views  of  the  ejected  mim'stcr. 
Every  device  which  the  defeated  ambition  of  a  man  whose 
ilrengih  fay  in  his  aptitude  for  intrigue  could  suggest  for  hasten- 
ing tiM  downfall  of  his  adversaries  was  employed  without  scruple, 
■nd  not  employed  in  vain.  The  cost  of  the  protracted  war  with 
France,  and  the  danger  to  the  national  church,  iht  chief  proof  of 
which  lay  in  the  prosecution  of  Sacheverell,  were  the  weapons 
which  be  used  to  tnlluence  the  massesof  the  pec^tle.  Marlborough 
himself  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  but  his  idattons  were  dis- 
missed from  their  posts  in  turn.  When  (he  greatest  of  these. 
Lord  Godolphin,  was  ejected  from  office,  five  CDmndssoners  to 
the  treasury  were  appointed  (Augurt  10,  i7ro),  and  among 
them  figured  Harley  as  chanceUer  of  the  eacbequer.  It  was  the 
aim  of  tbe  new  chancdior  to  frame  an  administratioR  from  the 
modeiate  members  of  both  parties,  and  to  adopt  with  bat  sli^t 
changes  the  policy  of  his  predecessors;  but  his  efforts  were 
doomed  to  diiappointment.  The  Whigs  refused  to  join  in  an 
alliance  with  tbe  man  whose  rule  began  with  the  retirement  from 
the  treasury  of  the  fintnce  minister  idoliied  by  the  dty  merdiants, 
and  the  Tories,  who  were  successful  beyond  thdr  wildest  hopes  at 
the  polling  booths,  could  not  understand  why  their  leaden  did 
not  adopt  a  policy  more  favourable  to  the  Interests  of  their  party. 
The  clamours  of  the  wilder  spirits,  the  country  members  wbo  met 
It  tbe  "  October  Clab,"  bc(an  ta  be  re-echoed  even  by  those 
who  were  attached  to  the  parson  of  Harley,  when,  tbimigh  an 


unexpected  event,  his  popularity  was  restored  at  ■  bosnd. 
A  French  refugee,  the  cx-^trf  de  la  Bourlie  (better  known  by  the 
nameoIthemarquisdeCuiscard),  was  being  examined  before  the 
privy  council  on  a  charge  of  treachery  to  the  nation  iriiidi  bad 
befriended  him,  when  he  stabbed  Hariey  in  tbe  breast  with 
a  penknife  (Mardi  8,  1711).  To  a  man  in  good  health  the 
wounds  would  not  have  been  serious,  but  the  minister  bad  bee* 
for  some  time  indisposed — a  few  days  before  the  occurrence  Swift 
had  penned  the  prayer  "  Pray  God  preserve  bu  health,  every* 
thing  depends  upon  it "— aitd  the  Joy  of  the  nation  <»  his  re- 
covery kjiew  no  bounds.  Both  Houses  presented  an  addressee 
the  crown,  suitable  rc^MUtsc  came  from  the  queen,  and  om 
Hatky's  reappearance  in  the  Lower  House  the  speaka  made  aa 
oratic»i  whii^  was  q>read  broadcast  throu^  the  country.  On 
tbe  13rd  <rf  May  t7it  tbe  ininister  became  Baron  Harley  of 
Wtgmore  and  cari  of  Oxford  and  HMtimer;  on  the  9Qtfa  of 
Hay  he  was  created  lord  treasurer,  and  on  the  asth  of  October 
1711  became  a  Knight  of  tbe  Carter.  Well  odCbt  bis  friends 
exdaim  that  be  bad  **  gnwo  by  peneciiUms,  tnndiv  out.  ud 
stabbings." 

With  the  sympathy  which  this  attempted  assasrination  had 
evoked,  and  with  the  sklH  which  the  lord  treuuter  possessed 
for  conciliating  the  calmer  members  of  either  ptditical  party, 
he  passed  through  several  months  of  office  without  any  losol 
reputation.  He  rearranged  the  nation's  finaitccs,  and  oontiiMcd 
to  support  ber  generals  in  the  field  with  ample  resources  lor 
carrying  on  the  campaign,  though  his  emissaries  were  in  com- 
munication with  the  French  lung,  and  were  settling  the  terms  of 
a  peace  Independently  of  England's  allies.  After  many  weeks  of 
vacilbtion  and  Intrigue,  when  the  negotiations  were  frequently 
on  tbe  point  of  being  interrupted,  the  prelirainaiy  peace  was 
Mgned,  and  Id  tjAte  of  the  opposition  of  the  Whig  majority  in 
the  Upper  House,  which  was  met  by  the  creation  of  twelve  new 
peers,  the  much-vexed  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  brought  to  a  coo-, 
elusion  on  the  31st  of  Mardi  1713.  While  these  negotiations 
were  under  discussion  the  friendship  between  Oxford  and  St 
John,  who  had  become  secretary  of  stale  in  September  1710, 
was  fast  changing  Into  hatred.  The  latter  had  resented  tbe  rise 
in  fortune  which  the  stabs  of  Guiscard  had  secured  foe  his 
colleague,  and  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the 
title  of  Baron  St  John  and  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  Instead  of 
with  an  earldom,  his  resentment  knew  no  bounds.  The  royal 
favourite,  whose  husband  bad  been  called  to  the  Upper  House 
as  Baron  Masham,  deserted  her  old  friend  and  rebtion  for  his 
more  vivacious  rival.  The  Jacsbites  found  that,  although  the 
lord  treasurer  was  prof  uk  in  his  expressions  of  good  will  for  tbeir 
cause,  no  steps  were  taken  to  ensure  its  trium(^,  and  they  no 
longer  placed  reliance  in  promises  which  were  repeatedly  made 
and  repeatedly  broken.  Even  Oxford's  friends  began  to  com- 
plain  of  his  habitual  dilatorincss,  and  to  find  some  excuse  for 
his  apathy  in  ill-healch,  aggravated  by  excess  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  and  by  the  loss  of  his  favourite  child.  By  slow 
degrees  the  confidence  of  Queen  Anne  was  transferred  from 
Oxford  to  Bolingbroke;  on  the  17th  of  July  1714  the  former 
surrendered  his  staff  as  lord  treasurer,  and  on  the  ist  August 
Ihc  queen  died. 

On  the  arcesdon  of  George  I.  the  defeated  minister  retired 
to  Herefordshire,  but  a  few  months  later  his  impeachment  was 
decided  upon  and  he  was  committed  Lo  the  Tower  on  the  i6th 
of  July  17IS'  After  an  imprisonment  of  nearly  two  years  tbe 
prison  doors  were  opened  in  July  1717  and  he  was  allowed  to 
resume  his  place  among  the  peers,  but  he  took  little  part  in  puhSc 
affairs,  and  died  almoct  unnoticed  in  London  on  the  iist  of  May 
1714.  He  married.  In  May  t685,  Edith,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Foley,  of  Wiiley  Court,  Worcester.  She  died  In  November 
1691.  His  second  wife  was  Sarah,  dau^ur  of  SimmMiddleloa, 
erf  Edmonton.  His  son  Edward  (t68^i74i),  wbo  sncceedcd 
lo  tbe  title,  married  Henrietta  (d.  1755),  dau|^ter  asd  betres* 
of  John  Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle;  and  hisonly  child, adaughter 
Margaret  (i7is-i78s)>  married  William  Bentinck,  md  duke  of 
Portland,  to  whom  die  brought  Wdbcck  Abbqp  and  Aelanden 
property  wbkfr  abe  fnberilsd  frsm  ber  notber.  TW  carideai 
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n  ocNnIn,  Mmid,  jtd  tef  (c  t6q9-i7SS>,  ud 
Tae  eztincl  with  AUred,  tke  6th  cari  (tSoo-iSu). 
esnunship  may  tnta  bat  inttlgue  and  fiDCMC, 
Ff  bset  font)  ID  the  brightest  coloun  in  litepoems 
c  proK  «f  Swift.  Hw  Irish  dam  wu  hb  discrimin- 
ilie  houn  «( pmperity,  hia  uiitwcrviiig*dyoc«te 
The  books  and  muMUcripu  «4kh  the  ist  earl 
his  KM)  collected  mtn  amenf  the  glories  o(  their 
ifluscripts  became  the  property  of  the  nation  in 
now  in  the  Brilish  Museum;  the  books  were  ttrid 
et  oiled  Tliomas  Oriwme  in  t74>  aod  docribed 
dtalogae  of  five  volumes  (i743~i745).  Dr  Johmon 
count  of  the  UbTsry.  A  selection  ol  the  rarer  pam- 
jcti,  which  was  made  by  William  OMys,  was  printed 
mes  (i744*-i746),  with  a  preface  by  Johnson.  The 
sthatofTbmnasntffc.taivoluBwt(iaaft-i8i3).  In 
ion  of  the  HarieUn  manoscriptSi'tbe  Harleian  library 
■teim  UixdloKy,  the  family  name  will  never  die. 
«rMV.— The  best  life  of  Hartey  is  by  E.  S.  Rocoe  (190a). 
ling  to  him  are  in  En^.  Hut.  Rei.  xv.  338-350  (Defoe 
by  Thomas  BatMon);  Tmtu.  #/  Ae  Koyai  Hiit.  Sec. 
j-lll  (ftcvdopmcnt  of  political  panic*  temp.  Q,  Anne 
ven  Lord):  Edinkmrth  Kaiem,  clxiwviL  I5l-I78.  cxciii. 
'arley  papen].  For  (lis  relations  with  St  John  we  Walter 
lUmiorokt  (1901-1903,  a  vols.);  for  those  with  Swilt, 
JoHmel  to  StOia  and  Sir  Henry  Craik't  UJe  ^  Sw/t 
894.  2  voli.).  (W.  P.  C.)^ 

IX  a  ciiy,  municipal  and  parliameniary  borou^, 
y  town  of  Oxfordshire,  Englaad,  and  the  seat  of  a 
nivcisity.'   Pop.  (1901)  49.356.   It  is  situated  on  the 
mes,  Sim-  byroadand63j  m.  by  taQ  W.N.  W.  of  London, 
ed  1^  the  main  northern  Une  of  tlie  Great  Western  uil- 
1  by  a  branch  from  the  London  &  North- Western  sytiein 
hley;  while  the  Thames,  and  the  Oxford  canal,  running 
ym  U,  aSoid  water  communications.  The  ancient  nucleus 
ity  stands  on  a  low  gravel  ridge  between  the  Thames  and 
tltary  Ibe  Chcrwell,  which  here  flow  vrith  meandering 
and  many  btanches  and  backwaters  through  flat  meadows. 
3  extensions  of  Oxford  cross  both  rivers,  the  suburbs  of 
and  Botley  lying  to  the  west,  Crandponl  to  the  south,  and 
■Oient's  to  the  east  beyond  the  Chcrwell.   To  ihe  north 
rge  modern  residenlial  district  The  low  meadow  land  is 
led  cast  aitd  west  by  well-wooded  hills,  rising  rather 
>tly|  though  only  to  a  slight  elevation,  seldom  exceeding 
t.  Several  points  on  these  hills  command  celebrated  views, 
as  that  from  Bagley  Hill  10  the  S.W.,  or  from  Elstield  lo 
S.£.,  from  which  only  the  inner  Ot'of*^  >>  visible,  with  its 
^te  buildings,  lowers  and  tpircs— a  peerless  city, 
ain  roads  from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south  inter- 
near  the  centre  of  ancient  Oxford  al  a  point  called  Carfax,' 
form  four  pfincipal  streets,  High  Street  (cast).  Queen  Street 
-St),  Cornmarket  Street  (north)  and  St  Aldate's  (south).' 
rnmar ket  Street  is  continued  northward  by  Magdalen  Street, 
1  near  their  point  of  junction  Magdalen  Street  is  intersected 
a  thofoucfaf are  formed,  from  west  to  east,  by  George  Street, 
osd  Street,  Holywell  Street  and  Long  Wall  Street,  the  last  of 
t>ich  iwecps  south  to  join  High  Street  not  far  from  Magdalen 
ridxe  ovtr  the  Cberwell. '  This  thoroughfare  is  thus  detailed, 
ecause  it  aiqmnimtttely  indicates  the  nortbem  and  nonh- 
utem  con&nes  of  the  ancient  dty.'  The  old  waUs  indeed  (of 
«b{ch  there  arc  many  (ragmeots,  notably  a  very  Ane  range  in 
>few  CoU^  i^rden)  indicate  a  somewhat  smaller  area  than  ihat 
defined  by  these  streets.  Their  line,  which  slightly  varied,  as 
cacaWloBt  have  shown,  in  difierent  ages,  bent  south-weUward 
bom  Cornmarkct  Stiect,  whottatood  the  north  gate,  till  it  MKhed 
tlieciKclBteo(thecaatK«4iidi  fiei  at  tte  weM  of  the  old  city, 

■  See  also  UmvaitsiTtta 

■  Thii  word,  which  occurs  elsewhere  in  Enriand,  means  a  place 
where  four  roads  nwct  Its  ultimate  origin  b  the  Latin  qmaJrifurria. 
four-forked-  Earlier  Engtitb  forms  aic  tarftiit.  Mrrtfort.  The 
modem  French  is  tamfonr. 

*  In  the  ooinnion  speech  of  the  univenoty  some  strcetsare  never 
■poken  of  as  wch,  bm,  t^..  as  "  the  High,"  "  the  Com  "  (i.r.  Corn- 
oiarfcet).  I' the  Broad."  St  Aldate's  b  nranounced  St  Olds,  and 
tbc  ChincMI  (ptonoancMl  Cbarwell)  is  «alM  "  th*  Char." 


flanked  OB  one  tide  IqrtbtudiorclMTbaiMB.  Fran  the  caotte 
the  flouthem  waU  ran  cast,  iJoog  pte  modem  Biewefs*  Sttvet; 
the  south  gate  of  the  city  was  in  St  AMate's  Street,  where  it  it 
joined  by  this  lane,  and  the  walk  then  continued  along  the  north 
side  of  Christ  Church  meadow,  and  north-eastward  to  the  east 
gate,  which  stood  in  Hfgb  Street  near  the  Jtiactfam  of  LonC 
WaU  Street  Oxford  had  thus  a  stnwg  potitioa:  the  castle 
and  the  Thames  protected  it  00  tl>e  east;  the  two  rivers,  the 
walls  and  the  water-meadows  between  them  on  the  south  and 
east;  and  on  the  north  the  wall  and  a  deep  ditch,  of  which 
vestiges  may  be  traced,  as  between  Bioad  and  Ship  Street*. 

An  early  rivalry  between  the  univernties  o(  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  led  to  the  circulation  of  many  groondless  legends 
respecting  ibeit  foundation.  For  example,  those  whidi 
connected  Oxford  with  *'  Brule  the  Trojan,"  Ring  " 
Memprlc  (1009  B.C.),  and  the  Druids,  are  twt  found  before  the 
14th  century.  The  towri  is  as  a  fact  mndt  dder  than  the  uni- 
versity. The  historian,  John  Richard  Green,  epitomiies  the 
relation  between  the  two  corporations  when  be  shows*  that 
"  Oxford  bad  already  seen  five  centuries  of  borough  life  befot« 
a  student  appeared  within  its  streets.  .  .  .  The  university  found 
Oxford  a  busy,  prosperous  bovough,  and  reduced  it  to  a  cluster 
of  lodgjng-liouses.  It  found  it  among  the  first  of  English  munid- 
pah'ties,  and  it  so  ntteriy  crushed  its  freedom  that  the  recovery 
of  some  of  the  commonest  rights  of  self-government  has  only  been 
brought  about  by  recent  legislation."  A  poor  Romano-British 
villa^  may  have  existed  on  the  peninsula  between  Thames  and 
Cherwdl,  but  no  Roman  joad  of  importance  passed  within 
3  m.  ol  it.  In  the  8th  century  an  indication  of  the  existence  of 
Oxford  b  found  in  the  legetMi  of  St  Frideswide,  a  boiy  woman 
who  issaid  to  have  died  in  735,  and  to  have  founded  a  nunnery 
on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral.  Coins  of  King  Alfred  have 
been  discovered  (though  not  at  Oxford)  bearing  Ihe  name  Oksna- 
forda  or  Or^aforda,  which  seems  to  prove  the  exbtence  ofamint 
at  Oxford.  It  is  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  Oxford  was  already 
imponani  is  a  frontier  town  between  Merda  and  Wessex  whao 
the  first  unquestionable  mention  o(  it  occurs,  namely  in  the 
English  Chronicle  under  the  year  gu,  when  Edward  the  Elder 
"  took  to  himself "  London  and  Oxford.  The  name  points  to  a 
ford  for  oxen  across  the  Thames,  though  tome  have  connected 
the  syllable  "  ox-"  with  a  Celtic  word  meaning  "  water,"  com- 
paring it  with  Ouse,  Osney  and  Exfotd.  The  first  mention  of  Ihe 
townsmen  of  Oxford  a  in  the  En^bh  Chronicle  of  1013,  and  that 
of  its  Inide  in  Ihe  Abingdon  Chronicle,  which  mentions  the  toll 
paid  from  the  iiih  century  to  the  abbot  ol  Abingdon  by  boats 
passing  that  town.  Notices  during  that  century  prove  the 
growing  importance  of  Oxford.  As  the  chief  stronghold  in  the 
upper  Thames  valley  it  sustained  various  attacks  by  Ihe  Danes, 
being  burned  in  979,  1001  and  1010,  while  in  1013  Sweyn  lotdt 
hostages  from  it.  It  had  abo  a  considerable politicalimportance.' 
and  several  gemots  were  held  here,  as  in  1015,  when  the  two 
Danish  thanes  Sigfrith  and  Morkere  were  .treaeherottsly  killed 
by  the  Mercian  Edric;  in  loK,  when  Canute  choee  Oxford  as 
the  scene  of  the  confirmation  of  "  Edgar's  law  "  by  Danes  and 
Enghsh;  in  1036,  when  Harold  I.  was  chosen  king,  and  In  1065. 
But  Oxford  must  have  suffered  heavily  about  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  for  according  to  the  Domesday  Survey  (which  for 
Oxford  b  unusually  complete)  a  great  proportion  of  the  "  man- 
sions" (106  out  of  197)  and  houses  (478  out  of  Jii)  were  ruined 
or  unoccupied.  The  city,  however,  had  already  a  market,  and 
under  the  strong  hand  of  the  Nprman  sheriff  Robert  d'Oili 
U-  lOTo-fitg)  it  prospered  steadily.  He  made  heavy  exactions 
on  the  townsfolk,  though  it'  may  be  nt>ted  lhat  they  withheld 
from  him  Port  Meadow,  the  great  meadow  of  440  acres  which  ■• 
still  a  feature  of  the  low  riverside  tract  north  of  Oxford.  But 
d'Oili  did  much  tor  Oxford,  and  the  strong  tower  of  the  castle 
and  possibly  thil  of  St  Michael's  church  are  extant  relics  of  his 
building  actitoiy.  His  nephew,  another  Robert,  who  hdd  the 
castle  after  him,  founded  in  1 1 19  Ihe  most  notable  building  that 

*  In  his  essay  on  "  The  Early  Hittory  of  Oxford."  reprinted  from 
Slny  SiMdia,  in  fii  fivartf  Hitlorj,  by  the  Oxford  Hbtorical 

Society  (1901). 
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Oxford  bu  lo«t.  Thii  wu  the  priory  (jinottiy  alienwda  the 
abbey)  of  Osney,  which  wu  erected  by  the  bnmch  ot  the  Thunei 
DC  It  west  of  that  by  which  the  cuUe  stands.  In  Its  finished 
state  it  had  a  splcDdid  chinch,  with  two  high  towns  and  a  inat 
range  of  buildings,  but  only  slight  fagmenu  may  row  be  traced. 
About  11^  Henry  I.  built  for  hiroKlf  Beaumont  Palace,  the 
site  of  which  is  indicated  by  Beaumoai  Street,  and  the  same  king 
gave  Ozlbrd  .its  first  known  charter  (not  still  ettaot),  in  which 
mention  i>  made  of  a  gild  merchant.  This  charter  is  alluded  to 
in  another  (rf  Henry  II.,  ia  lAlch  the  dtiiens  of  Oxford  ud 
London  are  associated  in  the  possession  of  umilar  cusloms  and 
libertiea.  The  most  notable  historical  incident  connected  wiih 
tlie  city  in  this  period  is  the  escape  of  the  emi»as  Matilda  from 
the  castle  over  theiroscn  river  and  thiDUgb  the  snow  to  Abingdon , 
when  besieged  by  SteiAen  in  114*. 

It  Is  about  this  time  that  an  indicatioDis  fiistgjven  of  organized 
teaching  in  Oxford,  for  in  1133  one  Robert  Pulien  is  said  to  have 
instituted  thedo^cai  lectures  ben.  Mo  earlier  facts  are  known 
aMweraing '  the  octgiii  of  the  university,  though  it  may.  with 
pnbabili^  be  associated '  with  schocds  connected  with  the 
accksisSltcal  foundations  of  Osney  and  St  Frideswidc;  and  the 
tendency  tor  Oxford  to  become  a  centre  of  learning  may  have 
been  fostered  by  the  frequent  presence  of  the  court  at  Beaumont. 
A  chancellor,  appointcd-by  the  bishop  of  Linccdn,  is  mcnti(»>cd 
In  1314,  and  an  early  instance  of  the  subordination  of  the  town 
to  the  university  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  townsfolk  were 
required  to  take  oaths  of  peace  before  this  official  and  Oie' arch- 
deacon. It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  present  practice  of 
appi^ting  a  non-resideiit  chaoceUor,.  with  a  reudcnt  vice* 
chancellor,  did  not  come  into  vogue  tQl  the  end  of  the  rjth 
century.  In  the  t3th  century  a  number  of  religious  orders, 
which  here  as  dsewhere  -  exercised  a  profound  inilueace  on 
education,  became  established  in  Oxford.  In  1111  came  the 
Dominicans,  whose  later  setderaent  (c.  ii6o)  is  attested  by 
Blackfriars  Street,  Preacher's  Bridge  and  Friars'  Wharf.  In 
1314  the  Franciscans  settled  near  the  prexnt  Paradise  Square. 
In  the  middle  of  the  century  the  Carmelites  occupied  part  of  the 
present  site  of  Worcester  College,  but  their  place  here  was  taken 
by  the  Benedictines  when,  aliout  1315,  they  were  given  Beaumont 
by  Edward  II.,  and  removed  th^e.  The  Austin  Friars  settled 
near  the  site  of  Wadham  College;  for  the  Cistercians  Rewley 
Abbey,  scanty  remains  of  which  may  be  traced  ttear  the  present 
railway  stations,  was  founded  e.  uSo.  During  the  same  century 
the  political  importance  of  Oxford  was  maintained.  Several 
parliaments  were  held  here',  notably  the  Mad  Parliament  of  iijS, 
which  enforced  the  enactment  of  the  .Provisi<ms  of  Oxford. 
Again,  the  later  decades  of  the  13th  century  saw  the  initiation 
of  the  collegiate  system. Merton,  University  and  BaUiol  were 
the  earliest  foundations  under  this  system.  The  paragr^hs 
below,  dealing  with  each  college  successively,  give  the  dates  and 
circumstances  of  foundation  for  all.  As  to  the  relations  between 
the  university  and  the  city,  in  1148  a  charter  of  Henry  III. 
afforded  students  cwtndenble  privileges  at  the  expense  of 
townsfolk,  in  the  way  of  personal  and  fiMwriai  protection. 
Moreover,  the  chancellor  already  possessed  juridical  powers; 
even  over  the  townsfolk  he  shared  jurisdiction  with  the  mayor. 
Not  unnaturally  these  pepidinr  coiiditioiis  engendered  rivalry 
between  "  town  and  gown  ;  rivalry  led  to  violence,  and  after 
many  leaser  encounters  a  climax  was  reached  in  the  riot  on  St 
Scholastica's  and  the  fdlowing  day,  February  loth  and  nth, 
■iS4/s-  Its  immediate  cause  was  trivial,  but  the  townsmen 
gave  rein  to  their  long-standing  animosity.Kverdy  handled  the 
scholars,  killing  many,  and  paying  the  penalty,  for  Edward  III. 
gave  the'  university  a  new  charter  enhancing  its  privileges. 
Others  followed  from  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  A  charter 
given  by  Henry  Vlll.  in  1533  at  the  instigation  of  Wolsey 
conferred  such  power  on  the  unlvcrsty  that  traders  of  any  sort 
might  be  given  its  privileges,  so  that  the  dty  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  them.  In  1571  was  passed  the  act  of  Elizabeth  which 
incorporated  and  reorganized  the  univenilin  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  In  1635  a  charter  of  Charles  I.  confirmed  its  privi- 
leges  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  of  which  WUIIan  Laud  had 


become  chancdlor  Id  iftjo.  Vatitft  of  these  oancratad 
powers  (as  distina  from  the  more  ecjuaUe  division  of  righu 
between  tbe  two  cotporations  which  nowobtaios)  long jurviwcd. 
Wot  eusg^,  It  was  only  in.iSss  that  the  cercaotyr  of  rcpwil— 
enforced  on  the  muniripaliity  after  the  St  Scbolastica  riota  mm 
diy<?ntin^iifd. 

During  the  rdgnof  Mary,in  issSitb«re  took  place,  on  a  spot 
in  Broad  Street,  the  famous  martynlom  of  Ridl^  and  Laliaicc 
Cnnmer  foBowtd  them  to  the  stake  in  i^^s^  ud  the  Ihrae  aim 
oonunemorated  by  the  ontatt  modem  cnMS.  tn  early  work  «< 

Sir  G.  0.  Scott  (1841),  in  St  Giles  Street  beside  tbe  church  of 
St  Mary  Magdalen.  A  'period  such  as  this  must  have  been  is 
tnaoy  ways  harmful  to  the  Imivetsity,  but  It  recovered  proapcriijf 
under  the  care  of  Elisabeth  and  Wobqr*  I^uioi  the  dvfl  war. 
however,  Oxford,  as  n  city,  suddenly  acquired  a  new  promioeocc 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  Royalist  perty  and  the  mcctlng-pUce 
of  Charles  I.'s  parliament.  This  importance  is  not  incompantJe 
with  that  which  Oxford  possessed  in  the  Mercian  period.  How- 
ever the  frontier  shifted,  between  the  districts  held  by  tbe 
king  and  hy  the  parliament,  Oxford  was  always  dose  to  it. 
It  was  hhher  that  riie  king  retired  after  Edgehifl,  the  two  batiks 
of  Newbury  and  Naseby;  from  here  Prince  Rupert  made  his 
dashing  raids  in  1643.  In  May  1644  the  earl  of  Essex  and  Sir 
William  Waller  first  appiaidwd  the  city  from  the  east  and 
south,  but  failed  to  endoee  the  khig,  who  escaped  to  Worcester, 
returning  after  the  engagement  at  Copredy  Bridge.  The  final 
investment  of  the  city,  when  Charies  had  lost  every  other 
stronghold  ot  importance,  and  had  himseif  escaped  in  disguise, 
was  in  May  1646,  and  on  the  r4th  of  June  It  surrendered  to 
Fairfax.  Throughout  the  war  the  secret  sympathies  of  the  dtizem 
were  Parliamentarian,  but  there  was  no  conflict  within  the  walls. 
The  disturbances  of  the  war  and  the  divWons  of  parties,  however, 
had  bad  effects  on  the  university,  being  subversive  of  disciphne 
and  Inimical  to  study;  nor  were  these  cfTects  whoRy  removed 
during  the  Commonwealth,  in  spite  of  the  care  of  CromweB. 
who  was  himself  chancellor  in  1651-1657.  The  Restoratioa 
led  to  conflicts  between  students  and  citizens.  Charles  II.  hdd 
the  last  Oxford  pariiament  In  1681.  Jamesll.'sactlon  in  fordng 
his  nominees  into  certain  high  offices  at  last  brought  tbe  univer- 
sity into  temporary  opposition  to  the  crown.  Later,  however, 
Oxford  became  strongly  Jacobite.  In  the  first  year  of  George  I 's 
reign  there  were  serious  Jscobite  riots,  but  from  that  time  the 
city  becomes  Hanoverian  In  opposition  to  the  unfversiiy,  the 
fech'ng  coming  to  a  head  in  1 755  during  a  county  election,  which 
was  ultimately  the  subject  of  a  pariiaroentary  inquiry.  But 
George  III.,  visiting  Oxford  in  r78s,  was  well  received  byboth 
patjies,  and  this  visit  may  be  taken  as  the  termination  of  tbe 
purely  political  history  of  Oxford.  Details  of  the  history  of  the 
university  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  description  ef 
the  colleges,  the  names  ef  whirh  are  arranged  alphabetically. 

AO  Souls  Crikgt  was  founded  in  1437  by  Henry  Chlcbelcy  (f  .r), 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  1  waiden,  40  fdknrs,  1  chaplains, 
and  clerks.  The  charter  was  tesued  in  the  name  of  -^-^  ^ 
Henry  VI.,  and  it  has  been  held  that  Chkheley  wWied,  "  " 
by  founding  the  college,  to  expiate  his  own  support  at  the 
dbaatious  wars  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  aitd  the 
ensuing  regency.  Rfty  iellowshipa  in  all  were  pmrUed  for  bf 
tbe  modern  statutes,  bc^es  the  honorary  fdlowsbtps  to  which 
men  of  eminence  are  sometimes  elected.  Some  ot  the  fellowships 
are  held  In  connexion  with  university  offices;  but  the  majority 
arc  awarded  on  examination,  and  are  among  the  highest  hoiMun 
in  the  nnivcrsity  offered  by  thb  method.  The  only  imdv- 
graduate  membets  of  the  o^ege  are  four  blble^derks,*  so  that 
the  college  occupies  a  peculiar  position  as  a  society  ot  graduates. 
The  cotl^  hu  its  beautiftd  original  front  upon  H^  Street; 
the  first  quadrangle,  practically  unaltered  rincc  the  foundation. 
Is  one  of  the  most  chartcterhtfe  In  Oxford.  The  chapel  hasa 
splendid  retcdos  occupying  the  whole  eastern  wall,  with  tiers  of 
figures  in  nkhes.  After  the  original  figures  had  been  destroyed 
during  the  Reformatioii  the  reredos  was  plastered  over,  but 

I  Here  and  la  some  other  rollecet  ihii  title  ii  connected  with  the 
duties  of  reading  the  SlUe  in  chapd  and  saying  grace  in  balL 
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wbea  the  plaster  wu  Tcnioved,  Sir  ODbert  Scoit  fouml  enough 
rcnMiiu  to  render  it  possible  to  restore  the  whole.  The  lecood 
quadrangle  is  divided  from  Radcliffc  Square  by  a  stone  screen 
rad  doister.  From  the  eastern  range  of  buildings  twin  towers 
rise  in  graduated  sUges.  On.  the  north  side  is  the  library.  The 
wHioie  b  in  a  style  partly  Gothic,  partly  classical,  fantastic,  but 
not  without  dignity.  The  architect  was  Sh-  Christopher  Wren's 
pupil,  Nicholas  Hawlurooor;  the  building  was  sprnul  ever  the 
Arst  half  of  the  iSth  century.  The  hne  library  ori^nated  in  a 
betl'uest  of  Sir  Christopher  Codrington  (d.  1710),  ^nd  bean  his 
name.  One  trf  the  traditional  customs  surviving  in  Oxford  b 
found  at  All  Soul*.  Legend  states  thai  a  mallard  was  discovered 
in  a  drain  while  the  foundations  were  being  dug.  A  song 
(probaUy  Elisabethan)  on  thb  story  b  stilt  sung  at  college 
gaudies,  and  later  it  b  pretended  to  hunt  the  bird.  With  such  a 
foundation  as  All  Sonb,  a  great  BumbCT  of  eminent  names  are 
naturally  associated  (m  Montagu  Bmrows,  WortUei  of  AO 
Sovis,  rS74). 

BaUUt  CeUejf  b  one  of  the  earliest  foundations.'*  About 
i36j  John  de  Baliol  (see  Bauol,  family)  began,  as  part  of  a 
penance,  to  maintain  certain  scholars  in  Oxford.  Dervorguila, 
his  wife,  developed  his  work  after  his  death  in  ia6g  by  founding 
the  college,  whose  statutes  date  from  1181,  though  not  brought 
into  final  form  (apart  from  modem  revision)  until  1504-  There 
are  now  twelve  fellowships  and  fifteen  scholarships  on  the  old 
foundation.  Two  fellowships,  to  be  held  by  members  already 
boldiog  fellowships  of  (he  college,  were  founded  by  James  Hozier, 
second  Lord  Newlands,  in  ipoQ,  in  commemoration  of  Benjamin 
Jowett.  master  of  the  college.  The  buildings,  which  front  upon 
Broad  Street,  Magdalen  Street  and  St  Giles  Street,  are  for  the 
most  part  modem,  and  mainly  by  Alfred  Waterhouse,  Anthony 
SaMn  and  William  Butterfield.  The  college  has  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  sdiolarship.  Its  master  and  fdlows  possess  the  tmlqae 
right  of  electing  the  victor  of  the  college.  In  18S7  Balliol 
College  absorbed  New  Inn  Hall,  one  of  the  few  old  balb  which 
had  forvived  tiD  modem  thnes.  j  In  the  time  of  the  dvil  wars 
a  royal  nlnt  was  established  in  it. 

Brattnest  Cetieft  (commonly '  written  and  called  B.N.C.) 
was  founded  by  William  Smith,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Sir 
Richard  Sutton  of  PreUbury,  Cheshire,  in  1509.  Its  name, 
however,  perpetuates  the  fact  that  it  toolc  the  place  of  a  much 
earlier  community  in  the  university.  There  were  several  small 
halb  on  its  site,  all  dependent  on  other  coUe^  or  rcU^ous 
bouses  except  one — Brasenose  Hall.  *  The  origin  of  this  ball  b 
not  known,  but  it  exbted  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century, 
lo  t3j4ccruin  students,  wishing  for  peace  from  the  faction-fights 
which  were  then  cbaraclerbtic  of  their  life  In  Oxford,  migrated 
10  Stamford,  wherea  doorway  remains  of  the  house  then  occupied 
by  them  as  Brasenose  HaQ.  From  this  an  ancient  knocker  in 
the  form  of  a  nose,  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  hall  at 
Oxford,  was  brought  to  the  coUege  in  1S90.  It  presumably 
gave  name  to  the  hall,  though  a  derivation  from  broiinium 
(Latin  for  a  brew-house)  was  formerly  upheld.  '  The  original 
foundation  of  the  college  was  for  a  principal  and  twelve  fellows. 
This  number  is  maintained,  but  supernumerary  fellowships  are 
added.  <M  a  Aumber  ot  scholarships  founded  by  vatioui  beee> 
factors  several  are  confined  to  certain  schools,  notably  Manchester 
Grammar  School.  William  Hulme  (1691)  established  s  founda- 
tion which  provides  (or  twelve  scholars  and  a  varying  number  of 
exhibitioners  on  entrance,  and  also  for  eight  senior  scholarships 
open  undet  certain  conditions  to  memben  of  the  <!ollege  already 
in  retidence.  The  main  front  of  the  college  faces  RadcllSe 
Sqtiarei  the  whole  of  this  and  the  first  quadrangle,  excepting 
the  upper  storey,  is  of  the  time  of  the  foundation;  and  the 
gateway  tower  b  a  speciaHy  fine  example.  The  hall  and  the 
chapel,  with  its  fine  (an-lracery  roof,  date  from  1M3  and  ili66, 
sad  are  attributed  to  Sr  Christopher  Wren.  In  both  b  seen  a 
curious  attempt  to  combine  Gothic  and  Grecian  styles-  Modem 
buildings  (by  T.  C.  Jackson)  have  a  frontage  upon  High  Street. 
Robert  Burton,  author  of  The  Anatitmy  of  UOancMy,  became 
an  undergraduate  of  the  college  b  15V3:  Repnald  Heber  la 
■loo:  WaKcr  Fattr  became  ■  fellow  In  1864. 


CArtif  Clmrch,  \n  point  of  the  number  o(  Its  mernbtH  the 
largest  collegiate  foundation  In  Oxford,  b  also  eminent  owing 
to  its  unique  constitution,  the  history  of  which  involves  that 
of  the  see  of  Oxford.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  priory 
ol  St  Frideswide  and  its  very  early  foundatioo,  also  of  the  bter 
but  more  magnificent  foumUtim  of  Omey  Abbey.  Both  of 
these  were  involved  in  the  sweeptag  changes  mituitcd  by  Wobq* 
and  carried  on  by  Henry  VIII.  Wolsey  projected  the  foundation 
of  a  college  on  an  even  grander  scale  than  that  of  the  present 
house.  In  isi4-iS>S  he  obtained  authority  from  Pope  Clement 
VII.  to  suppress  certain  relEgioua  bouses  for  the  purpose  of 
thb  new  foundation.  These  included  St  Frideswide'a,  which 
occupied  part  of  the  site  which  Wolsey  intended  to  use.  The 
new  college,  under  the  name  of  Cardinal  CoUege,  was  licensed 
by  the  king  in  151s-  Its  erection  began  immediately.  .The 
monastic  buildings  were  in  great  part  removed.  Sutnles  were 
ianied  and  appoinlmenu  were  made  to  the  new  oOot.  But 
in  1519  Wolsey  fell  from  power.  Cardinal  College  was  sup' 
pressed,  and  in  1533  Henry  VIII.  esUblished  in  its  place  another 
college,  on  a  reduced  foundatioo,  called  King  Henry  VIlI.'s 
CoUege.  Oxiotd  had  been,  and  was  al  thb  time,  in  the  lotge 
diocese  of  UncolB.  But  in  154s,  on  the  suppression  of  Osney 
Abbey,  a  new  see  was  created,  and  the  abbey  church  was  made 
iu  cathedral-  Thb  anangcmcnt  obtained  only  until  1545, 
when  both  the  new  cathcdrij  church  and  the  new  coU^  whkh 
took  the  place  of  Wolsey's  foundation  were  surrendered  to  the 
king.  In  1546  Henry  esfabUahed  the  compose  ftmndation 
which  now  (subject  to  certain  modem  alterations)  exists.  He 
provided  for  a  dean  and  eight  canons  and  100  students,  to 
which  mmtber  one  was  added  in  1664.  The  church  of  St  Fildes- 
widc's  foundation  became  both  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese 
and  the  coUege  chapcL  The  esUblishmcnt  was  thus  at  once 
diocesan  and  coUcgute,'  and  it  remains  so,  Uwugh  now  the 
foundation  consbts  of  a  dean,  tax  canons,  and  the  usual  cathedral 
staff,  a  reduced  number  of  students  (corresponding  to  the  fellows 
of  other  colleges)  and  scholati.  Five  of  the  canons  are  university 
professors.  The  dlsdfdmary  administration  of  the  coUegbte 
part  of  the  foundation  b  uder  the  immedbte  supervbion  of 
two  students  who  hold  the  office  of  censors.  Qokti  Eliisbeih 
esUblished  the  cormexion  with  Westminster  School  by  which 
not  more  than  three  scholars  are  elected  thence  eaeb  year  to 
Cbibt  Church.  There  b  also  a  Urge  number  of  Suable  exhlbi< 
tions.  The  great  number  of  emment  men  associated  with  Christ 
Church  can  only  be  indicated  here  by  the  statement  that  iu 
books  have  borne  the  namca  of  several  members  of  the  Britbh 
and  other  royal  bmUies,  Inchiding  that  of  fCing  Edward  VII. 
as  prince  of  Wales  and  of  Frederick  VIII.  of  Denmark  as  crown 
prince;  also  of  ten  prime  minbters  during  the  iglh  century. 
The  stately  front  of  Chrbt  Church  b  upon  St  Aldale's  Street. 
The  great  gateway  b  surmounted  by  a  tower  begun  by  Wolsey, 
but  only  completed  in  1683  from  designsofSitChrbtopher  Wren, 
Though  somewhat  incongruous  in  detail,  it  b  of  singulai  and 
beautiful  form,  being  octagonal  and  surmounted  by  a  cupola. 
It  contains  the  great  bell  "  Tom  "  (dedicated  to  St  Thomas  of 
Canterbury),  which,  though  recast  in  1680,  formeriy  belonged 
to  Osney  Abbey.  A  clock  strikes  the  hours  on  it,  and  at  five 
minutes  post  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  it  b  rung  lei  times  by 
hand,  to  indicate  the  hour  of  closing  college  gates,  the  numba 
being  that  of  the  former  body  of  students.  The  gate,  the  tower, 
and  the  first  quadrangle  are  all  commonly  named  after  this 
bell.  Tom  Quadrangle  b  the  largest  in  Oxford,  and  after 
various  restorations  approximates  to  Wolsey's  original  design, 
though  the  cloisters  which  he  intended  were  never  built.  On 
the  south  ude  lies  the  hall,  entered  by  a  staircase  under  a  magnifi- 
cent tan-tracery  roof  dating  from  1640.  The  haU  iCsclf  is  one 
of  the  finest  refectories  in  England;  its  roof  b  of  ornate  timber- 
work  (1519)  and  a  splendid  series  of  portraits  of  eminent  alumni 
of  the  house  adorn  the  walb,  together  with  Holbein's  portraits 

■As  a  whole  h  b  AeiWofe  prapetty  lo  be  spoken  of  as  Christ 
Church,  not  Christ  CkuRb  CoUige.  In  the  coranMHi  speech  ol  the 
univtrstty  it  hu  beeoma  known  as  The  House,  though  all  the 
colleges  are  technically  "  bouses." 
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of  Henry  VUI.  and  Wobcy.  WHli  the  hall  ii  connected  the 
great  kitchen,  the  first  building  undcrtaXcn  by  Woltey.  An 
entry  through  the  eastern  range  of  Tom  Quadrangle  lornis  the 
west  portal  of  .the  Calbedral  Church  of  ChiisU 

The  cathedral,  of  which  the  nave  and  chur  Mrve  abo  a*  the 
college  chapel,  u  the  smallest  EngU^  cathedral,  but  it  of  high 
architectural  interett.  The  plan  i*  cruciform,  with  a  northward 
cxieiwon  from  the  north  choir  aiile,  comprising  the  Lady  chapel 
and  the  Latin  chapet.  It  has  been  leen  that  probably  in  the  8th 
eeniary  St  Frideswidc  founded  a  letigmi*  house.  In  the  east  end 
of  the  north  choir  aisle  and  Lady  chapel  may  be  seen  two  blocked 
arches,  rude,  narrow  and  low.  Excavations  outside  the  watt  in  1.SA7 
revealed  the  foundations  of  three  apaes  corresponding  with  these 
two  arches  and  another  which  has  been  traced  between  them,  and 
in  this  wall,  therefore,  there  is  clearly  a  remnant  of  the  small  Sason 
church,  with  its  eastward  triple-apsidal  termination.  In<  lOQit, 
there  took  i^ce  the  massacre  of  the  Danes  on  St  Brice's  day  at 
the  order  ol  ^ihebed  II.  Some  Danes  took  lefuge  in  thetDwer6f 
St  Frides'wide*B  church,  which  was  fired  to  ensure  their  destruction. 
In  (004  the  king  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  church.  There 
is  full  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  assistance  from  his  brother-in- 
law,  Richard  II.,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  that  much  erf  his  work 
temabis,  notably  in  some  ot  ihe  remarkable  capitals  in  the  choir. 
About  1160,  however,  there  was  an  estensive  Norman  restoration. 
The  arcades  <rf  the  choir  and  of  the  nave,  whkrh  was  sbortcoed  by 
Wolsey  for  the  purpose  of  his  ooUegiatc  building,  have  oaativc 
pillars  and  roumf  arches.  Within  these  aicbes,  not.  as  usual,  above 
them,  a  blind  arcade  forms  the  triforium,  and  below  this  a  lower  set 
of  arches  Kirings  from  the  outer  side  of  the  main  pillars.  The 
Norman  stone-vaulted  atslea  conform  In  height  with  these  lower 
arches.  Over  all  is  a  clenMoiy  with  pass^e.  The  east  end  Is  a 
striking  Norman  restoration  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  conosting  of  two 
window^  and  a  rose  window  above  them,  with  an  intervening  arcade. 
The  chmr  has  a  Perpendicular  fan-traceiy  roof  in  stone,  one  of  the 
ftneit  extant,  and  (he  early  clerestory  .is  here  altered  to  conform 
with  this  style.  The  nave  roof  is  woodwork  of  the  16th  century, 
and  there  is  a  fine  Jacobean  pulpit.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower, 
with  internal  arcades  in  the  lantern,  is  Norman;  the  upper  stase  is 
Early  English,  as  is  the  low  spire,  iSossibly  the  earhcst  built  in 
Eiwland-  St  Lucy's  chapel  in  the  south  transept  aisle  contains  a 
rich  flamboyant  Decorated  window.  In  the  ncrth  cbotr  aisle  are 
the  ftBEmcnts  which  have  been  discovered  and  roughly  recon- 
structed of  St  Frideswide's  shrine,  of  marble,  with  loliage  bnutifuUy 
carved,  representing  plants  symbolical  of  the  life  of  the  saint.  The 
Latin  chapel  is  of  various  dates,  but  mainly  of  the  14th  century. 
The  north  windows  contain  contemporary  glass;  the  cast  window 
b  a  rich  early  work  of  Sir  E.  Bumc-Jones,  set  in  stonesrork  of  an 
inharmonious  Venetian  design.  There  are  other  beautiful  windows 
by  Bume-Jones  at  the  cast  emfs  of  the  aisles  and  Lady  chapel,  and 
at  the  west  end  of  the  south  nave  ablb  The  eoncspondinc  window 
of  the  north  aisle  b  a  guimmib  work  by -the  Dutch  anist  Abiaham 
MB  Line  (i63o}>  There  ate  many  fine  andentmoauments,notabhi 
those  «  Bishop  Robert  King  (d.  tm),  and'of  Lady  Elizabeth 
Mootacute  (d.  1355).  The  ao-caHed  watching-chamber  for  St 
Fridecwide't  ■hfiiwb  a.  rich  stnictuK  in  sfone  and  *ood  dating 
from  c  1900.  The  peculiaf  amnMment  of  the  cdlegiaie  seau  in 
the  cathcdnl,  the  nave  and  chtxr  being  occupied  by  modem  carved 
pews  or  ttalb  running  east  and  west,  and  the  position  of  the  organ 
on'a  screen  at  Uie  west  end,  add  to  the  distinctive  interior  appearance 
of  the  building.  Small  dobters  adjoin  the  cathedral  on  the  south, 
and  an  ornate  Norman  doorway  gives  access  from  them  to  the 
chapter- house,  a  besudful  Early  EngUsh  room.  Above  the  dobters 
on  the  south '  rises  the  "  old  uhrary,"  originally  the  mtmsstic  re- 
fectory, whid  has  suffered  cooversioo  into  -dwctUflc  and  lecture- 
ffooms. 

To  the  north-east  of  Tom  (Quadrangle  is  Peckwater  Quadrangle, 
i»med  from  an  andest  ball  on  the  site,  and  built  from  the 
design  of  the  venatile  Dean  Henry  Aldtidi  {1705)  mth  the 
dceptlon  of  the  library  (1716-1761),  Which  forma  one  ude  of 
it.  The  whole  is  classical  in  style.  The  library  contains  some 
fine  pictures  by  Cimabue,  Holbein,  Van  Dyck  and  othcis,  and 
sculpture  by  Ryibrack,  RouUllac,  Cbantrey  and  others.  The 
small  Canterbury  Quadrangle,  to  the  east,  was  built  in  1773- 
1783,  and  marks  the  site  of  Canterbury  College  or  Hall,  founded 
by  Archbishop  Ish'p  in  1363,  and  absorbed  in  Henry  VUI.'a 
foundation.  To  the  south  of  the  hall  and  old  library  are  the 
modem  Ueadow  Buildiogs  ( ■867-iS65),overk)okiog  the  betutjful 
Christ  Church  Meadows,  whose  aveuta  lead  to  the  Thanes  and 
Chcrwell. 

Corpus  CkrUti  Cdlleff  (commonly  called  Corpus)  was  founded 
in  IS16  by  Richard  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester  (1500-1528). 
He  at  first  tntended  his  foundation  to  be  a  seminsry  coanected 
wHb'St  SwitUn^  prioiy  at  Windiestcr,  btU  Hugb  Oldham, 


bishop  of  Exeter.  forcMW  the  dissolution  of  the  mnnssittiit 
and  advised  against  thb.  Fox  bad  especially  in  view  the  (rftjea 
of  classical  education,  and  hb  foundation,  besides  a  imsidni, 
so  fellows  and  ao  scholars,  included  j  professors — in  Creek, 
Latin  and  theology — whose  lectures  ^uld  be  opon  to  the 
whole  university.  Thb  anangement  fell  into  desuetude,  but 
was  revived  in  1854,  when  fellowships  of  the  college  wccc 
Bodeied  to  the  professorial  chairs  of  Latin  and  juri^>rudctKe. 
The  foundation  now  consisu  of  a  pteudenl,  16  fdlows,  s6 
scholars  and  3  eshibitioners.  The  college  has  its  fn»t 
upon  Meiton  ^reeu  The  first  quadrant,  with  iu  (ateny 
tower,  is  ol  Ihe  period  of  the  foundalioo,  and  .  the  gate- 
way has  a  vauKcd  roof  with  beautiful  tracery.  In  the  centre  of 
the  quadrangle  Is  a  curious  cylindrical  dial  in  the  form  el  a 
column  surmounted  bxa  pelican  (the  college  symbol),  constructed 
in  ijSi  by  Charles  Tumbull,  a  mathematician  who  entered  the 
college  in  i  $73.  The  hall  has  a  rich  tale  Perpendicular  roof  of 
timber;  the  chapd,  dating  from  1517,  contains  an  altar-piece 
ascribed  to  Rubens,  and  the  small  library  includes  a  valuable 
collection  of  rare  printed  books  and  US5.  The  college  retains 
its  founder's  cioiier,  and  a  very  fine  dJIection  of  old  plate,  foe 
the  preservation  of  which  it  b  probable  that  Corpus  ud  to  psj 
a  coinide^Ue  sum  is  aid  of  the  royalist  cause.  Behind  the 
main  quadnn^  are  the  classical  Turner  buildings,  erected  dnriof 
the  presidency  of  Thomas  Turner  (i  706) ,  from  a  design  at  t  riboted 
to  Dean  AMrich.  The  picturesque  cdlcge  garden  is  bounded 
by  the  line  of  the  old  dty  walL  There  are  modem  baildiDp 
(1885)  by  T,  G.  Jackson  00  the  opposite  side  of  Merton  Street 
from  the  main  buildings.  Among  the  famous  names  associaied 
with  the  college  may  be  mentioned  those  of  four  eminent 
theologians— Re^nald  Pole,  afterwards  cardinal  (nominated 
fellow  in  1513),  John  Jewel,  bishop  of  Salisbury  (fdlow  1541- 
tSSj).  RicWd  Hooker  (scholar,  ts?})  and  Jobn  Keble  (scholar. 
1S06}.  Thomas  Arnold,  the  famous  headmaster  of  Rugby 
school,  was  a  scholar  of  the  college  (1811). 

ExOtf  CelUtfi  was  founded,  as  Supeldon  Hall,  by  Walter 
Stapeldon,  bishop  of  Exeter,  In  1314,  but  by  the  ndddle  of  the 
century  it  had  become  known  as  Exeter  Hall.  The  foundation 
was  extended  by  Sir  William  Peire  in  1 565.  Slapddon's  original 
foundation  for  11  scholars  provided  that  8  ol  ihcm  should 
be  from  Devonshire  and  4  from  CornwalL  There  are  still 
S  "Slapddon"  acholaiihipa  confined  to  petspns  bora  or 
educated  within  the  diocese  of  Exeter.  The  foundation 
consuls  of  a  rector,  la  fellowships  and  11  scholarships  or 
more.  'There  arc  also  a  number  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
on  private  foundations,  several  of  which  are  limited  in  various 
ways,  inchit&ig  3  confined  to  persons  bom  in  the  Channel 
Islands  or  educated  in  Victoria  College,  Jersey,  or  Eliaabeth 
College,  Guernsey.  The  college  has  its  front,  which  b  of  great 
length,  upon  Turl*  Street.  It  has  been  extensivdy  restored, 
and  its  gateway  tower  was  rebuilt  in  ,1703,  while  the  earliest 
part  of  the  quadrangle  Is  Jacobean,  the  hall  bdng  an  cxcdknt 
example  dating  from  t6i8.  The  chapel  (1857-18^8)  ban  omaie 
stmctuie  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott;  it  b  in  Decorated  style,  of  great 
height,  with  an  eastern  apse,  and  has  s<»ne  tesemUance  to  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris.  The  interior  contains  mosaics  by 
Antonio  SaJviati  and  tapestry  by  Sir  E.  Burnc- Jones  and  William 
Morris.  Scott's  work  b  also  seen  in  the  franlage  towards 
Broad  Street,  and  in  the  library  (1856).  The  college  basa  beauti- 
ful secluded  garden  between  its  own  buIMings  and  tboae  of  Ihe 
divinity  school  or  Bodleian  library. 

Hertford  College,  in  iU  present  form,  is  a  modem  foundation. 
There  were  formerly  several  halls  on  the  site,  aitd  some  time 
between  1183  and  1300  Elias  of  Hertford  acquired  one  if  then, 
which  became  known  as  Hert  or  Hart  Hall.  In  ijia  it  was  sold 
to  Bishop  Stapeldon,  the  founder  of  Exeter,  and  was  occupied 
by  hb  scholars  for  a  short  time.  Again,  some  of  William  of 
Wykeham's  schoUrs  were  lodged  here  while  New  College  was 
building.  The  dependence  of  the  hall  on  Exeter  College  was 
mainiained  Until  the  second  half  trf  the  i6th  centuiy.  In  1710 

* "  The  Turi  "  ukes  its  nante  from  a  postern  (Turl  or  ThonU 
Gate)  in  the  diy  wall,  to  wbkh  the  sinei  lad. 
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Kfctort  Newton,  fonnFrly  k  WettmlRster  student  of  Christ 
C^nmh,  bcctne  pnndpal,  and  in  1740,  in  tfnte  of  opposition 
from  ^eter,  be  obtaiiied  a.  chirtcr  estabUshing  HeTtf<yrd  u  a 
college.  The  fonndaticni,  bowever,  did  not  prosper,  and  an 
kiqaWtloa  of  181A  U  was  dcdared  to  have  lapsed  in  iSoj.  With 
put  of  its  property  the  uidvetsitx  was  abk  to  endow  the  Hertford 
•dMlanbip  in  1S34.  Magdalen  Hall,  whkh  had  become  inde- 
pendent  of  the  cc^ege  of  that  name  in  1603,  acquired  tbc  site  and 
bnildingB  of  the  dissolved  Hertford  College  and  occupied  tbem, 
bat  was  itself  diawlved  In  1S74,  when  its  princip^  and  scholars 
were  incorporated  as  forming  the  new  Hertford  College.  An 
endow  lucut  was  provided  by  Thomas  Oiarlcs  Bating,  then  M.P. 
for  Sontb  Essex,  for  15  fedows  and  30  scholars,  7  lecturers  and 
desn  and  bursar.  The  foundation  now  con^sts  of  a  principal, 
ty  fdlows  and  40  scboUrs.  Of  the  cdlege  buildings,  which  face 
tboae  of  the  Bodleian  library  and  border  each  side  of  New 
College  Lane,  no  part  is  eariier  than  Newton's  time.  Modern 
tmildings  by  T.  G.  Jackson  (1903)  incorporate  remains  of  the 
Sttle  eariy  ftrpendicular  chipd  of  Our  Lady  at  Smith  Gate 
Qocorrectly  called  St  Catherine's),  which  probably  stood  on  the 
outer  aide  of  the  town  ditch.  There  is  a  stilkiiQ  modem  chapet 
.  Jetns  CeBeft  has  always  bad  an  Intiinate  assodation  with 
Waka.  Queen  Elisabeth  figures  as  Its  foondtesa  In  its  charter 
o(  iS7t,  tmt  she  was  inspired  by  Hugh  ap  Rice  (Price),  a  native 
o(  Bfccwi,  who  endowed  the  college.  The  ori^nal  fonndation 
WIS  for  a  principal,  S  fellows  and  8  scholars.  It  now  consists  of 
•  principal  and  not  less  than  8  or  more  than  14  fdlows,  and  there 
«R  24  foundation  scbotarships,  besides  other  scholarships  and 
exhibitions,  mainly  on  the  foundation  et  Edmund  Heyricke,  a 
native  <rf  Merionethshire,  who  eoteitd  the  college  in  1656  and  was 
a  fdknr  in  ifi6a.  Not  only  his  scholarships  but  others  also  are 
lextiicted  (nnless  in  default  of  suitable  candidates)  to  persons 
bom  or  educated  tn  Wales,  or  of  Welsh  parentage.  At  Jesus, 
as  at  Exeter,  there  are  ibo  some  "  King  Charles  I."  scholuships 
lor  penoDs  bom  or  educated  in  the  Chawiel  Islands.  HKC^ge 
building  face  'I^u1  Street;  the  front  is  an  excellent  reconstruc- 
tkm  of  1856-  The  cliapet  dates  from  1621,  the  ball  from  about 
the  same  time,  and  tlie  libraury  from  1677,  being  erected  at  the 
expefiie  of  tbe.crainent  prindinl  (1661-1673)  Sit  Leoline  Jenkins. 
He  and  Us  predecessw,  St  Eubok  TbelmiU  (1611-1630),  wcie 
ptomioent  in  raising  the  college  from  an  early  period  of  depression. 

KebU  CoUtt§  is  modem;'  it  received  its  charter  in  1870.  It 
vu  erected  1^  snbscriptitKi  as  a  memorial  to  John  Kebte  (j.f.). 
Jta  ftUed  was  to  provide  an  academical  education  com- 
blued  with  ccmondcal  cost  In  Uvbig  and  a  "  tiaining  basM  upon 
tbeprilKl^esoftheChurchofEngland."  -The  college  is  governed 
hy  *  warden  (who  has  full  charge  of  the  internal  administration) 
and  a  comiciL  Iliere  is  a  staff  oif  tutors,  and  a  number  of  scholai- 
iUps  and  exbiUtions  on  private  foundations.  The  baiUings  lie 
■omewfaat  apart  from  other  coDe^zte  buildings  towards  the 
Dorth  of  the  city,  facing  the  university  parks,  which  extend  from 
here  down  to  the  river  Cherwell.  They  are  from  the  designs 
^  Wniam  Buttcrfield,  and  are  prindpally  in  variegated  brick. 
Tlw  cbqxi  has  an  daborate  sdieme  of  decoration  in  mosaic; 
and  the  library  contains  a  great  number  of  books  orilected  by 
Kdde,  and  Holman  Hunt's  picture,  "  The  light  of  tbe  World." 

tiacatn  College  was  founded  in  1417  by  Richard  FIcmyng, 
Usbop  of  Lincoln.  It  was  an  outcome  <rf  the  reaction  against  the 
dsetrina  of  Wycliffe,  of  iriiich  the  founder  of  the  college,  once 
tbdr  earnest  supporter,  was  now  an  equally  earnest  opponent. 
He  died  (1431)  bdore  his  schemes  were  fully  carried  out,  and  the 
college  was  Etrug^ng  for  existence  when  Thomas  Rothcrham, 
while  bisbop  of  Lincoln  and  visitor  of  the  college,  reconstituted 
and  le-endowed  it  in  1478.  The  foundation  consists  of  a  rector, 
1 3  fellows  and  14  scholan.  Hie  buQdings  face  Tutl  Street.  The 
haB  dates  from  1436,  but  its  wainscoting  within  was  added  in 
1701.  The  chapel,  in  the  back  quadrangle,  is  an  interesting 
example  of  Perpendicular  work  of  very  late  date  (1630).  The 
interwt  Is  wainscoted  in  cedar,  and  the  windows  are  filled  with 
Flemish  glass  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  building.  There  is 
«  ntcdera  Ubcaty  builiUng  In  a  classic  Jacobean  style,  com- 
pleted In  1906;  the  collection  of  books  was  originated  by  Dcaa 


John  Forest,  who  also  built  the  hall.  Among  the  eminent 
associates  of  this  college  was  John  Wesley,  fellow  1716-1751- 

UatdaleH  CtUegg  (pronounced  Maudlen;  in  EnQ,  St  Haiy 
Magdalen)  was  founded  in  145$  by  William  of  Waynflete,  bishop 
of  Winchester  and  lord  chancellor  of  En^^and.  In  1448  he  bad 
obtained  the  patent  authorizing  the  foundation  of  Magdalen  HaU. 
In  the  college  he  provided  for  a  president,  40  fellows,  30  demies,* 
and,  for  the  chapel,  chaplains,  clerks  and  choristers.  To  the 
college  he  attached  a  grammar-school  with  a  master  and  usher, 
The  foundation  now  consists  of  a  president,  from  30  to  40 
fellowships,  of  which  5  are  attached  to  the  Waynflete  pro- 
fessorships in  the  univeraity,*  senior  demies  up  to  8  and 
junior  demies  up  to  35  in  number.  The  choir,  &c,  ate 
maintuned,  and  the  choral  singing  is  celebrated.  In  order  to 
found  his  college,  Waynflete  acquired  the  site  and  buildings  of  the 
hospital  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  a  foundation  or  refoundati<Hi 
of  Henry  HI.  for  a  master  and  brethren,  with  sisters  also,  for 
"  the  reUef  of  poor  scholare  and  other  miserable  persons."  The 
Magdalen  buildings,  which  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in 
Oxford,  have  a  long  frontage  on  High  Street,  while  one  side  rises 
close  to  or  directly  above  a  branch  of  the  river  Cherwell.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  front  is  the  bell-tower,  a  structure  which  for 
grace  and  beauty  of  proportion  Is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other 
of  the  Perpendicular  period.  It  was  begun  in  149a,  and  com- 
pleted  in  about  thirteen  years.  From  its  summit  aX-atinhymnls 
sung  at  five  o'clock  on  Hay-day  moming  annually.  Various  sug- 
gestions have  been  mode  as  to  the  origin  of  this  custom;  it 
may  have  been  connected  with  the  inauguration  of  the  tower,  but 
nothing  b  certainly  known.  The  college  is  entered  by  *  modem 
gateway,  giving  access  to  a  small  quadrangle,  at  one  comer  <4 
which  is  an  open  pulpit  of  stone.  This  was  connected  with  the 
chapel  of  St  John's  Ho^ital,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  front 
range  (rf  buildings.  Adjoining  this  is  the  west  front  of  the  cdlcgc 
ch^l.*  This  chapd  was  begun  in  1474,  but  has  beni  mudi 
altered,  and  tbe  inlemal  fittings  are  in  (he  main  excellent  modem 
work  {1833  seq.).  At  the  north-west  comer  of  the  entrance 
quadrangle  Is  a  picturesque  remnant  of  the  later  buildings  of 
Magdalen  HaU.  To  the  west  is  the  modem  St  Swithun's  quad- 
rangle, the  buildii^  which  were  designed  by  C.  F.  Bodley 
and  T.  Gamer,  and  begun  in  1S80,  and  to  tbe  west  again  a 
Perpendicular  building  erected  for  Magdalen  College  school  in, 
1849.  To  the  east  lies  the  main  quadrangle,  called  the  cloister 
quadrangle,  from  tbe  cloisters  which  surround  it.  These  have 
been  in  great  part  leoonstntcted,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  the  time  of  the  foundation.  Above  tbe  west  walk  rises 
the  beautiful  "  founder's  "  tower,  low  and  broad.  On  this  side 
also  is  the  valuable  library.  The  south  walk  is  bounded  by  the 
chapel  and  the  hall,  which  lie  in  line,  adjoining  each  other.  The 
ball  Is  a  beautiful  room,  Improved  In  1906  by  the  substitution  of 
an  open  timber  roof  for  one  of  plaster  erected  in  tbe  tStb  century. 
The  panelling  dates  mainly  from  1541;  there  is  a  tradition  that 
the  part  at  the  west  end  came  from  the  dissolved  Reading  Abbey. 
A  curious  series  of  figures  which  surmount  tbe  buttresses  on 
three  sides  of  the  cMsters  date  from  1508-1309.  Some  are 
apparently  symbolical,  others  scriptural,  others  ag^n  heraldic 
To  the  north  of  the  cloister  quadrangle  (a  garden  with  broad 
lawns  intervening)  stand  the  so-called  New  Buildings,  a  massive 
classical  range  (1733).  To  tbe  north  and  west  of  these  extends 
the  Grove  or  deer  park,  where  tbe  first  deer  were  established 
probably  c.  1730;  to  the  east,  across  a  branch  of  the  CberwcD, 
is  the  meadow  surrounded  by  Magdalen  Walks,  part  of  which 
is  called  Addison's  Walk  idter  Joseph  Addison  (demy  and 
fellow).  Perhaps  the  most  notable  period  in  the  history  of  the 
college  is  that  of  1687-1688,  when  the  fellows  reusted  James  II. 's 
attempt  to  force  a  pre^dent  upon  them,  in  place  of  their  own 
choice,  John  Hough  (1651-1743),  successively  bishop  of  Oxford, 

'  Singular  dtmy,  the  Uat  syllable  accented.  Tbey  correapond 
to  the  scholars  of^other  colleges.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  their  allowance  was  oriainally  half  (dend-)  that  of  fellows. 

■  Waynflete  bimielf  had  founded  three  rcadendups,  in  natural  and 
moral  philotoidiy  and  in  thetdogy. 

*  It  actually  laon  about  N.w.s  the  ame  drriadoo  afflBn  t» 

mlHijr  ii.«!LI!iig«  dfictibfd.  * 
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Licbfidd,  and  Worcester.  Cardinal  Woliay  «u  a  fdktw  of  the 
ooUfge  about  the  time  when  the  bdl-towcr  was  building,  but  the 
attribution  of  the  design  to  him,  or  even  of  any  active  part  in 
the  erection,  is  not  borne  out  by  evidence.  Among  alumtti  of 
the  college  were  William  Camden,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  John 
Hampden,  at  the  time  of  whose  matriculatioa  (r6ro)  Magdalen 
was  strongly  PuriUn,  Joseph  Addison,  Dr  Sadieverell,  and  for 
a  short  period  Gibbon  the  hisloriaa.  Mention  should  be  made 
of  the  eminent  president,  Martin  Joseph  Routb,  who  was  elected 
to  the  office  in  1791,  and  held  it  tUl  his  death  in  his  looih  year  in 
1854.  Magdalen  College  school  had  new  buildings  opened  for  it 
in  1894. 

UerloK  ColUge  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  n^rds  its  foundation, 
which  is  geherally  died  as  the  first  oa  the  present  c^egiate 
model.  At  some  time  before  1164  Walter  de  Mcrton,'  a  native 
of  Mcrton,  Surrey,  devoted  estates  in  that  county  to  the  main- 
tenance of  scholars  In  Oxford.  Thus  far  he  followed  an  estab- 
lished practice.  In  1164  he  founded  at  Maiden  a  "  bouse  of 
scholars  of  Merton  "  for  those  who  cDotnUed  the  estates  in  the 
Interest  of  the  scholars,  who  should  stiu^  preferably  at  Oxford, 
though  any  centre  of  leuning  was  open  to  thiem.  By  1168  the 
Oxford  community  bad  acquired  the  present  site  of  the  coU^; 
In  1370  new  statutes  lud  down  rales  of  living  and  study,  and  in 
1374  the  whole  foundation  was  est^>lished  under  a  final  Set  of 
statutes  at  Oxford — the  society  ceased  to  be  administered 
from  the  house  in  Surrqr.  The  sodcty  was  uwkr  a  warden,  and 
certain  otbei  officers  were  established,  bat  no  Un^t  was  set  on  the 
number  of  scbolara.  The  foundation  now  conauts  ^  a  warden, 
from  19  to  26  fellows,  and  20  or  more  postmastenhips.  The 
postmasters  of  Merton  correspond  to  the  scholars  of  other 
colleges;  they  bad  their  origin  in  the  ptirtionutM  (t.e.  founda- 
tionns  who  had  a  smaller  portion  or  emolument  than  fellows), 
instituted  In  13S0  on  the  foundation  of  John  Wyllyot  (fellow 
1334,  cbanceltor  1349).  The  college  is  adjacent  to  Corpus,  with 
its  front  upon  Merton  Street,  and  some  of  its  buildings  arc  of 
ttie  highest  interest,  nolsUy  the  chapel  and  library.  The  chapd 
consi^  of  a  cbolr  ud  tiuuepta  with  a  tower  attbeooetiiig; 
but  a  nave,  thou^  Intended,  was  never  built.  The  cbolr  is  of 
the  purest  Decorated  workmanship  (datin|  probaUy  from  the 
last  decade  of  the  13th  century),  with  beautiful  windows  exhibit- 
ing most  delicate  tracery,  "tht  transepts  show  the  appearance 
Krf  Perpendicular  work,  but  there  is  also  work  of  the  earlier  style 
in  them;  the  maadve  tower  b  wholly  of  the  later  period  (c.  1450). 
The  library,  which  lies  on  two  udes  of  the  so-called  "  mob  " 
quadrangle,  dates  from  1377-1378,  and  was  mainly  the  gift  of 
William  Rede,  bishop  of  Chichester  (1369-1386).  It  occupies 
two  beautiful  rooms  and  is  of  great  interest  from  its  early  founda- 
tion and  the  preservation  of  its  ancient  character.  The  treasury 
is  a  small  room  coeval  with  the  foundation,  with  a  curious  high- 
pitched  ashlar  roof.  Hie  other  buildings,  which  are  of  various 
dates,  are  mainly  disposed  about  (our  quadrangles,  inducing 
that  of  St  Alban's  Hall,  which,  possibly  dating  from  the  early 
part  of  the  isth  century,  was  incorporated  with  Mcrton  College 
in  188}.  The  college  hall  retains  an  original  door  with  6nc 
ironwork,  but  the  building  is  in  great  part  modernized.  A 
beautilut  garden  lies  east  of  the  buildings,  being  separated  from 
the  meadows  to  the  south  by  part  of  the  old  dty  walL  Modem 
buildings  (1007)  have  a  frontage  upon  Merton  Street;  others 
(1864)  overlook  the  meadows.  Traditionally  the  names  of 
Roger  Bacon,  Duns  Scotus  and  Wycltffe  have  been  associated 
with  this  college.  Anthony  Wood  (1631-1695),  the  antiquary 
and  historian  of  the  anlveruty,  was  a  postmaster  of  the  college. 

New  CelUge  was  founded  by  WHUam  of  Wykdum  In  1379- 
The  founder's  name  for  it,  whkh  it  stiO  bear*  in  Its  corporate 
title,  b  the  CoUege  of  St  Mary  of  Winchester.  But  there  was 
already  a  Si  Mary's  College  (Grid).  W^eham's  bouse  thus  soon 
became  known  as  the  New  College,  and  the  substantive  Is  still 
retained  in  the  ordinary  speech  of  the  uidveraity,  whereas  In 
tnentlonlng  the  titles  ol  oUicr  polleges  it  is  generally  omitted: 

*  He  was  chanceHor  of  the  Irinedoni  la  1361-1363,  and  ftfain  in 
1173-1374.  justiciar  la  i>7i  and  bishop  of  Rochester  in  1374.  He 
diadIBU7^ 
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college  and  his  school  at  Winchester.  This  connaxioo  is 
taincd  in  a  modified  form.  Wykeham's  foundation  was  for  n 
warden,  and  70  fellows  and  scbcdara,  with  ■'^'^p'siw  ^wl  a  dMib 
The  present  foundation  consists  of  n  warden,  and  Mt  More  tlMM 
36  fellows,  while  to  the  scholarships  6  dectioas  an  m^b 
annually  from  Winchester  and  4  from  elsewberc.  The  choir  in 
maintained,  as  at  Magdalen.  Five  of  the  feUowshipa  wen 
attached  to  university  professorships,  (d  which  threa  (Ingk. 
andent  history  and  physics)  are  called  Wykdiaa  pntlsawnhipa. 
The  buildings  of  New  College  remain  in  great  measure  as  dev^ed 
by  the  founder,  and  illaistrate  the  iii»gni(ir*»u-^  q(  Bcheme. 
The  main  gateway  tower  fronu  New  College  Lane.  The  cbapel 
and  hall  stand  in  line  (aa  at  Magdalen),  on  the  north  aide  of  Um 
front  quadrangle:.  The  period  of  building  was  that  of  the  develop 
ment  of  the  Perpendicular  style.  In  shape  the  chapd  was  the 
prototype  of  a  form  common  in  Oxford,  consisting  of  a  cboir, 
with  transepts  fonniog  an  antecbapel,  but  with  no  nave.  The 
remarkable  west  window  in  monooironK  was  erected,  c.  1783, 
from  a  design  by  Sir  Joahua  ReynoUs.  The  reredoa,  with  iia 
tiers  of  figures  In  niches,  had  a  history  similar  to  tlut  u  AU 
Souls,  b^ig  plastered  over  in  1567.  In  the  tame  way,  too,  ii 
was  restored  c.  1890;  but  previously  James  Wyait  had  di^ 
covered  traces  of  the  original,  and  had  unsuccessfully  attempted 
the  restoration  of  the  niches  in  piaster,  carrying  out  also,  as 
elsewhere  In  Oxford,  other  mensive  alterations  of  whkh  the 
oUiteiatiai)  waa  demanded  by  Utcr  taste.  Portions  of  the  old 
woodwork  were  incorporated  In  the  exctUent  new  worit  of  1879 
(Sir  Gilbert  Scott).  In  the  chapd  b  preserved  the  beautiful 
pastoral  staff  of  the  founder,  and  there  is  a  fine  series  of  memorial 
brasses,  mai^y  <rf  the  isth  century,  in  tbe  aatechapHi  To  tba 
west  of  the  chapd  are  the  doistens,  consecrated  in  1400,  and  tba 
detached  tower,  a  tall  matdve  buiUins  on  tbelineof  the  dty  walL 
As  already  mentioned,  a  fine  remnant  of  this  wall  adds  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  college  garden.  The  hall  was  completed 
in  1368,  and  has  a  Tudor  screen  and  wainscotiitg.  The  (trdea 
quadna^,  the  east  dde  of  which  b  open  to  the  p"^—f.  data 
from  1681-170S.  On  the  north  side  lat  the  college  pndactit 
facing  Holywell  Street,  are  extensive  modem  building  by  ^ 
G.  G.  Scott  and  B.  Chainpneys.  In  1641,  when  Oxford  was  [lay- 
ing its  prominent  part  in  the  Civil  War,  the  tower  and  dobten  of 
New  College  became  a  royalist  magazine. 

Oritt  ColUte  was  founded  by  Edward  XL  tn  1336. 
originator  of  the  scheme  and  the  prime  mover  in  it  was  Adam 
de  Brome,  the  king's  almoner,  who  in  1314  had  obtained  royal 
licence  to  found  a  college;  but  in  1316  he  surrendered  hb  lights 
to  the  king,  who  issued  charter  and  statutes,  and  created  Brome 
the  first  provost.  This  foundation  was  for  a  provost  and  in 
fellows,  but  a  number  of  bequests  extending  over  nearly  a  oentnry 
from  1445  enabled  additional  fellowships  to  be  established. 
The  foundation,  however,  now  consuls  of  the  provost,  11 
fellows  and  3  professorial  fellows,  with  at  least  is  scholars 
and  a  number  of  exhibitioners.  St  Mary  Hall,  which  had  been 
the  manse  of  St  Mary's  church,  was  given  with  the  church  to 
the  college  by  the  founder,  and  was  opened  as  a  hall  with  a 
prindpal  its  own.  It  was,  however,  incorporated  with  the 
college  in  1901.  Orid  College  was  dedicated  to  St  Mary  the 
Viigb,  and  the  name  by  which  it  b  now  known  appears  first 
in  1349.  It  was  derived  from  a  tenement  called  La  Oride  (but 
the  origin  oI  thb  name  b  unknown),  wluch  had  occupied  part 
of  the  college  site,  had  belonged  to  Eleanor  of  Provence,  wife  of 
Edward  I.,  and  had  been  given  by  her  to  her  diaplain,  James  ol 
Spain  (Jacobus  de  lapsnia).  The  buildings  of  Orid,  which  face 
Oriel  Street,  are  nM  coeval  with  the  foundation.  The  first 
quadrangle,  with  its  elaborate  battlements,  dates  from  1610- 
1637.  The  Inner  quadrangle  has  huldings  of  1719,  1739  and 
later  dates.  The  modem  extension  on  Cecil  Rhodes's  lounda- 
tion  faces  High  Street.  Early  in  the  19th  century  a  number 
of  eminent  men  aisocbtcd  with  Orid  gave  the  college  its  well- 
known  connexion  with  the  "  Oxford  Movement."  Edward 
Coplcston,  dected  fdknr  in  1745,  became  provaat  In  1814. 
In  i8it  John  Kehk  and  Richard  Whatdy  were  elected  IdhnMi 
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<b€  one  fnn  Coipu;  the  other  bad  been  it  OiM.  -  A(ala  in 
iSiS  TlioBns  Aitiold,  tftenmda  hemdm»ttet  tt  Ruiby,  «u 
(faoed  froB  Cofpw,  iritb  Remt  Dkkson  Himpden  of  Orid. 
Latet  feOows  were  John  Hcniy  Newmao  (iS»)  tad  Edward 
P*aey  (i8>j).  Jamet  Anthony  F^de  entered  the  college  in 
1835;  Matthew  Arnold  became  a  fellow  in  1845.  Cecil  John 
Rboilei  natifcalated  In  1875,  and,  besides  hSa  faiiBdat!«ni  of 
Rbodea  tdMlanUps,  made  a  large  beqnnt  to  the  a^ege. 

PfMirMk*  ColUge  was  founded  In  1694.  Thomas  Tesdale 
{tS47-tlJoQ)  of  Glynpton,  OzfoMshire,  left  money  foe  the 
suppc«t  of  Kbolan  Is  Oxford,  indicating  BsUid  CtiOtge  as  fab 
pieference,  bnt  not  hnjatiag  on  tUa.  RiAaid  H^twlck 
(d.  1630},  rector  vt  East  Ifal^,  Bericsfaire,  added  to  Tesdale^ 
bequest,  and  tboogh  Balliol  Cdlege  desired  to  benefit  by  it, 
James  I.  preferred  to  figure  as  t^  founder  of  a  new  college 
with  these  moneyi.  Pembroke,  wliicb  was  named  after  WiOiam 
HeriMtt,  enl  of  Penbmke,  then  dtanceUor  of  the  ut^vnsity, 
was  tbtu  developed  out  of  Broadgates  Hall,  wlikb  bad  long  been 
eminent  aa  the  residence  of  studenu  in  law.  The  ori^nal  cdlege 
foundation  was  for  a  master,  10  fellows  and  10  scholars,  but 
a  munber  of  schokreUpt  and  cthtbitioiis  has  been  added  by 
benef acton.  Of  the  scholanhipa  some  are  awarded  by  preference 
to  cnndidiUeft  poaaesing  certain  qualifications,  notably  that  of 
education  at  Abingdon  school,  which  Tesdale  intended  to  benefit 
by  Us  bequest.  The  bnildingB  of  Pembroke  lie  south  and  west 
of  St  AMate's  Church,  opposite  Christ  Church;  they  surround 
two  pictuR>c|tK  <iiudnn|jcs,  bnt  are  fn  giut  part  moden. 

DoHege  pmcrves  some  idki  of  Samttd  Johnscn,  who  entered 
it  in  17*6. 

Qmeen't  CeSeie  was-  fbvnded  in  1340-1341  by  Robert  de 
EsJesfield,  cha[^ia  of  Philippa,  queen-conson  of  Edward  in., 
and  was  named  in  her  honour.  Her  son,  Edward  the  Black 
ftince,  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  coOege,  and  Henry  V. 
received  education  here.  Several  queens  were  among  the 
benc^Ktors  of  the  college — ^Henrietu  Maria,  Caroline,  Cbarlotlc. 
The  queen<onsort  if  always  the  patroness  of  the  cc^ege. 
Hie  (oundatkm  oraisists  of  a  provost,  from  14  to  16  fellows, 
and  about  -95  acb^ara.  There  was  formerly  an  intimate 
Connexion  between  this  college  and  the  riorth  of  England. 
Five  scholanhips,  called  Egle^d  scholarsbips,  are  now  given 
by  preference  to  natives  of  Cumberland  or  Westmorland, 
and  the  Hastings  exhibitions  founded  by  Lady  Elizabeth 
Haatinp  (1681-1739)  are  open  <n]y  to  candidates  from  various 
schoob  in  these  counties  and  in  Yorkshire.  This  connexion 
dates  from  Ute  foundation.  Eglesfield  (d.  1349)  was  probably 
n  native  of  Eaglcsfield  in  Cumberland,  and  provided  that  the 
IS  (elkws  ot  scbdars  (rf  his  foundation  were  preferably  to 
be  natives  of  this  county  pr  Westmorland.  During  the  time  of 
Wydifie,  who  while  rector  of  Lutterworth  resided  for  two  years 
in  the  college,  the  foundation  was  by  a  ruling  of  the  visitor 
(the  archbi^op  of  York)  actually  confined  to  the  two  counties 
aientioned,  and  so  remained  nntn  1654.  The  buildings  date 
mainly  from  the  close  of  the  tjtlf  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  iSth.  They  front  High  Street  wKb  a  massive  classical 
screen,  flanked  by  the  ends  of  the  east  and  west  ranges  of  buildings 
of  the  front  quadrangle,  and  surmounted  in  the  centre  by  a 
statue  of  Qnccn  Caroline  under  a  cupola.  The  building  are  the 
work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  Nicboks  Hnwksmoor.  The 
library  contains  a  valuable  collection,  eq)ecially  oi  historical 
works,  and  is  fitted  with  wood-carving  by  Gnnling  Gibbons. 
There  is  also  here  an  interesting  contemporary  statue  in  wood  of 
(^leen  PUliK«-  The  chapel  retains  several  medieval  windows 
from  the  fwrner  GoUnc  chapel,  and  some  stained  glass  painted 
by  Abraham  van  Ling  (163s).  The  college  preserves  two  early 
customs — on  Christmas  day  a  dinner  is  held  at  which  a  boar's 
head  is  canied  in  state  into  the  haU,  and  an  appropriate  andent 
tMsA  is  MUg;  tad  on  New  Year's  d^y  a  threaded  needle,  with 
the  motto  "  Take  this  and  be  thrifty,"  is  presented  to  members 
in  the  college-  haD.  The  or!^  of  this  custom  is  traced  to  a 
Rhus  on  the  founder's  name— otx«iUe  e(  jU  (needle  and  thread). 

St  J^t  COtv  was  founded  in  1555  by  Sir  Thomas  White, 
Ktq  nldermin  of  Londtm  (i499-ts67)-  It  occhi^  the  dte 


of  a  bouse  for  Clsterdaa  students  In  the  university,  founded  by 
Archbishop  CUtMeyfn  1437  and  dedicated  to  St  Bernard  of 
Clalrvaui.  WUte^  foumdiuion  was  originally  for  a  president, 
50  fellows  and  schotan,  and  a  diaplain,  cboir,  frc.,  for  the  chapeL 
White  established  the  intimate  connexion  which  still  exists 
between  his  cdlege  and  the  Merchant  Taylors'  school  ht 
London,  In  the  foundation  of  which,  as  a  pnnninent  officer  in 
the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  be  had  a  Aax.  The  college 
foundation  now  consisu  it  a  president,  from  14  to  iS 
feUowshipe,  not  less  than  38  scholanhips,  of  which  15  are 
^ipTOpriated  to  Merchant  Taj^ots*  scbocd,  and  4  senior 
■diduships,  sfanOarfy  i{>Faopriated.  The  boOdings  incotporate 
sonwof  Chicheley'swork,  as  In  the  front  upon  St  GOes's  Street, 
with  its  fine  gateway.  Similarly,  in  the  front  quadrangle, 
the  hall  and  chapel  belonged  to  the  house  of  St  Bernard,  though 
subsequently  much  altercrL  A  passage  with  a  rich  fan-lraceried 
roof  gives  access  from  the  front  to  the  back  quadrangle,  on  the 
south  and  east  sides  of  whfadi  b  the  library.  The  south  wing 
dates  frofti  1596,  the  east  from  1631.  The  latter  b  of  the  greater 
interest;  it  was  built  at  the  charge  of  William  Laud,  and  the 
designs  have  been  conunonly  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones.  The 
north  and  west  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  of  the  same  period,  Inve 
dinstets.  The  onion  of  the  classtciU  style,  which  predominates 
here,  with  the  characlerbtic  lau  Perpendicular  of  the  period, 
makes  this  quadran^^e  architecturally  one  of  the  most  Interesting 
In  Oxford,  at  the  coBege  gardens,  wfaich  iu  east  front  overlocjis, 
are  among  the  moat  ^lucaqne.  The  most  notaUe  pcriqd  of 
the  history  of  the  c^ege  b  associated  with  Laud,  who  entered 
the  college  hi  1 589.  elected  a  fellow  in  1 593 ,  became  preadent 
In  1611  and  chancellor  of  the  university  in  161^.  Kelics  of  him 
are  preserved  In  the  \Sanry,  and  he  is  bnried  in  the  chapel, 
together  with  WUte,  the  founder,  and  William  Jus»,  preddient 
i6jr-i633,  and  afterwards  arehbbbop  of  Canterbury. 

Trinity  Cottegt  was  founded  in  155;  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope, 
Kt.  (dl  rssg),  of  Htfenhanger,  Hertiordshire.  He  acquired  and 
used  for  his  coDege  the  ground  and  buildings  of  Duriiam  CoDege, 
the  Oxford  house  of  Durham  Abbey,  originally  founded  in  the 
13th  century  (see  DmBW,  rity).  Trinity  is  therefore  one  of 
the  instances  of  ^egiate  foundation  forming  a  sequel  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  for  Durham  had  been  surrendered 
in  t54o.  Pope's  fonndation  provided  for  a  president,  11 
fellows  and  11  scholars.  There  are  now  r6  scholarships  and 
a  number  of  exhibitions.  There  are  also  some  scholarships 
fn  natural  science,  on  the  foundation  (1873)  of  Thomas  Millard, 
whose  bequest  also  provides  for  a  lecturer  and  kboratory.  The 
front  quadrangle  of  Trinity  lies  open  to  Broad  Street;  on  its 
east  »de  are  modem  buildings  (by  T.  G.  Jackson,  1SS7),  on  the 
north,  the  prendcnt's  house  and  the  chapel  in  a  clas^c  style, 
dating  from  r694.  It  contains  a  rich  alabaster  tomb  ot  Pope, 
the  founder,  and  his  third  wife,  and  has  a  fine  carved  screen  and 
altar-piece  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  The  remainder  of  the  buildings, 
ftmning  two  small  quadrangles  north  of  the  chapel,  includes 
parts  of  the  old  Durham  college,  but  these  have  been  much 
altered.  Gardens  extend  to  the  east.  John  Henry  Newman 
was  a  comroorter  of  this  coDege;  Edward  Augustus  Freeman, 
the  historian,  and  Wi&iam  Stubbs,  bishop  of  Oxford,  were 
among  its  fellows. 

UniversUy  Collete  (commonly  abbreviated  Univ.)  has  claimed 
to  find  its  origin  in  a  period  far  earlier  than  that  to  which  the 
earliest  historical  notice  of  the  university  itself  can  be  assigned. 
In  a  petition  to  Richard  II.,  respecting  a  dispute  as  to  property 
the  members  of  the  "  tnickel  tmiver^tie  hall  in  Oxford  "  quote 
Ring  Alfred  as  the  founder  of  the  house,  for  36  divines.  The 
date  of  873  was  claimed,  and  in  1871  a  millenary  celebration 
was  held  by  the  college.  Moreover,  in  1737  a  dispute  as  to  the 
mastership  ot  the  college  led  to  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  to  determine  the  right  of  visitation,  and  it  was  found 
that  this  right  rested  with  the  crown  (as  it  now  does)  on  the 
ground  of  the  foundation  by  Alfred.  Leaving  tradition,  however, 
it  is  found  that  William  of  Durham,  archdeacon  of  Durham, 
dying  in  1149,  bequeathed  mcmey  to  the  univerMty  to  soppoit 
masters  at  (Moid.  In  ia$i  the  nnivettity  acqnired  lu  first 
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tenement  oq  thu  bcqncM;  further  ftcqubitiODS  fi^owed;  mnd  ' 
in  ijSo  4a  inquiry  was  held  u  to  the  d^milioaof  the  bequest, : 
and  statutes  were  tuucd  to  the  society  on  Durham's  foundation, 
the  univcnity  finding  it  necessary  to  make  provision  for  its 
individual  governance.  This  intimate  connexion  between  the 
nmversity  and  the  early  development  of  a  college  has  no  parallel, 
and  to  it  the  college  owes  its  name.  The  college,  as  it  may  now 
be  called,  developed  slowly,  further  statutes  being  found  neces- 
sary in  i3Q>  and  ijii;  uidike  other  foundations  which  were 
established,  with  a  definite  code  of  statutes  from  the  outset,  by 
individual  founders.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  maintairt  that 
the  founders  of  Merton  and  Balliol  were  influenced  in  their 
work  by  that  of  William  of  Durham.  The  foundation  consist* 
of  ft  mister,  ij  fellows  and  i6  scholars,  and  there  are  a 
Urce  number  of  exhibitions.  The  buHdinp  have  a  long  front- 
age vpoa  High  Street.  The  oldest  part  of  the  buildings  was 
begun  in  1634.  The  chapel,  built  not  long  after,  was  altered  ia 
Decorated  style  by  Sir  GDbert  Scott,  but  contains  fine  wood- 
work of  1694,  snd  windows  by  Abraham  van  ling  (1641)-  The 
okl  library  dates  from  166&-1670,  hat  &  new  Ubrary  was  built 
by  Scott,  In  Decorated  style,  and  contains  great  statues  of  Lord 
Eldoa  and  Lord  Stowdl,  memben  of  the  college,  the  deugn  of 
which  was  by  Sir  Francis  ChantrQr.  The  haU  dates  from  1657, 
but  has  been  greatly  altered.  Hie  extension  of  the  college  has 
'  necessitated  that  of  its  buildings  in  modern  times.  A  chamber 
built  for  the  purpose  contains  a  statue,  by  Onslow  Ford,  of 
Percy  Byaihe  Shiellcy,  pieaenting  him  lying  drowned.  The 
poet  entered  the  college  in  iSto. 

Waihawi  College  was  founded  in  i6ia*by  Nicholas  Wadham 
(d.  1609}  of  Herificld,  near  Uminster,  Somersetshire,  and  Dorothy 
his  wife,  who  aa  his  executrix  carried  out  bis  plans.  The 
original  foundatiOBGODustedirf  a  warden,  15  Mknra,  15  scholars, 
with  3  cbai^ns  and  a  clerks.  It  now  conatsts  of  a  warden, 
8  to  10  fellows  and  18  scholan.  The  college,  which  has 
its  frontage  upon  Parks  Road,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
house  of  the  Austin  Friars.  No  part  of  their  buildings  fs  re- 
tained. The  erection  of  the  college  occufried  Uie  yean  t6to- 
1613,  and  while  the  bnildbigs  are  in  tiK  main  an  excellent 
example  of  thdr  peiiod,  the  chapel  (as  distinct  from  the  ante- 
chapd)  is  of  peculiar  interest.  This  appears  and  was  long  held 
to  ^  pure  Papcodinilar  work  of  the  ijlh  century,  but  the 
reatrd  of  its  building  in  i6ti  is  preser4ea,  and  as  tbe  majority 
of  the  builders  stxm  to  have  been  natives  of  Scmiersetshire  it  is 
supposed  that  in  (he  chapel  they  closely  imitated  the  style 
which  is  so  finely  developed  io  that  county.  The  buildings  of 
Wadham  have  remained  practically  unchanged  since  the  founda- 
tion, either  by  alteratloa  of  the  existing  fabric  or  by  addition. 
Beautiful  gttdens  lie  to  the  east  and  north  of  them;  the  warden's 
garden  is  e^>ecially  fine.  In  the  quadrangle  is  a  dock  designed 
by  Christopher  Wren,  who  entered  the  college  in  1649.  It  was 
in  this  year  that  John  Welkins,  warden  (1648-1659),  initiated  a 
weekly  philosophical  club,  out  of  the  meetings  which  grew 
the  Ro^  Sodety,  which  received  its  charter  in  i66i. 

Worctsttr  CaUeie  was  founded  in  its  present  foirs  in  1714,  out 
of  a  bequest  by  Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  Bart.  (d.  1701)  of  Bentley 
Pauncefoot,  Worcestershire.  On  part  of  the  site,  in  1183, 
Gloucester  HaU  had  been  founded  for  Benedictine  novices  from 
GlouceMer.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  (he 
buildings  were  used  by  Robert  King,  first  bishop  of  Oiford, 
as  a  palace  (1541):  later  it  was  acquired  by  Sir  Thomas  White, 
founder  of  St  John's  College,  and  again  became  a  halL  This 
fell  into  difficulties,  and  was  in  great  poverty  when  the  present 
foundation  superseded  it.  Cookcs's  foundation  provided  for  a 
provost,  6  fellows  and  6  scholars;  there  are  now  from  6 
to  10  fellows,  and  from  id  to  18  scholars.  Four  of  the 
Kholarships  are  appropriated  to  Bromsgrove  school,  of  which 
Cookes  was  a  benefactor.  The  frontage  of  the  bulldinp,  in 
Worcester  Street,  is  in  a  dassical  style,  but  the  quadrangle 
retains  some  of  the  old  buildinp  of  Gloucester  Hall.  The 
gardens,  with  their  lake,  are  fine. 

■The  year  in  which  the  suiutes  wen  iaaed;  Donithy  Wadham 
had  iccenrcd  tbe  royal  charter  in  i6ta 


The  academical  halls,  which  wete  ot  vafy  eariy  orifia, 

originally  in  the  nature  of  lodging-houses,  in  which 
lived  imder  a  principal  chosen  by  themselves.  But 
they  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the  cnlleges  as 
these  became  firmly  established.  The  only  rcoaiung 
academical  hall  is  that  of  St  Edmund,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  1936,  and  to  derive  its  name  from  Edmiwd 
Rich,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  is  known  to  have  tao^c 
at  (Mord,  and  was  canonized  in  1148.  The  hall  came  ints 
the  possession  of  Queen's  C0II9  in  t5S7<  *oA  the  principal 
is  nominated  by  that  society.  The  buildings,  which  form  a 
small  quadrant  east  of  Queen's  College,  date  mainly  from 
the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  There  are  three  private  balk 
in  Oxford,  established  under  a  univciaity  statute  of  tSBa,  whick 
provides  for  such  establishment  by  any  member  ol  ooavocatiM 
imder  certain  conditions  and  under  Uoence  from  the  tk» 
chancellor.  Non-collegiate  students,*  i<.  nemben  9!  the 
univeruty,  possessing  all  iu  privileges  without  bring  werebew 
of  any  college,  were  first  admitted  in  1S68.  As  a  body  they  an 
under  the  care  of  a  delegacy  and  the  supervision  of  a  ceoaec 
Women  are  admitted  to  lectures  and  university  eximinatima 
but  not  to  its  degrees;  they  have  four  colleges  or  halls— Somci^ 
vUle  College  (1879],  Lady  Margaret  Hall  (1879).  St  Hugh's  HaU 
(1886)  and  St  Hilda's  Hall  (1893).  Among  foundations  in- 
dependent of  university  juiisdiction  and  intended  primari^ 
for  the  teaching  of  theology  are  the  Putey  House  (1884,  founded 
in  memory  of  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey),  St  Stephen's  Hocoe 
(1876)  and  WycIiSe  Hall  (1878),  both  theological  cotlegea; 
Mansfield  College  (Congregational,  founded  to  take  the  place 
of  Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham,  in  1SS9)  and  Mancfaeatcr 
College  (1893),  also  A  nonconformist  institution.  Hm  buildiBV 
of  Mansfield,  cmiecially  the  chapel,  shouU  be  noticed  aa  of  vt^ 
good  design  in  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  Btjrles.  None  of 
these  houses  is  a  residence  for  undergraduates.  Tliere  is  a 
theological  college  at  Cuddesdon,  near-  Oxfon^  «1mk  alio  ii 
the  bishop  of  Oxford's  palace. 

A  notable  group  of  buildinn  connected  with  the  tmlvoiity  itaada 
between  Brood  Street  and  High  Street,  and  between  beter  and 
BrasenoEC  and  All  SojIs  colleges.   Among  thcK  the  prin- 
cipal  are  the  old  kHooIb  buifdingt,  which  form  a  fine 
quadrangle,  and  aic  now  mainly  occupied  by  tbe  Bodleian  zzj?^ 
Libraiy,  moic  extensive  accommodation  for  the  (choob  ^^gkaa, 
(examination*,  Ac.)  being:  provided  in  the  modem  lann 
of  buildings  facing  High  Street  and  King  Street,  completed  ia  tSSa 
from  the  designs  of  T.  G.  Jackson.   The  ercctiwt  of  the  otd  scbools 

Suadtaogte  was  begun  in  1613,  and  the  arcliitcctui*  comiUnea  bte 
lothk  with  classical  detail*.  On  the  inner  face  tbe  gateway 
tower*  are  seen  the  five  Roman  orders,  in  tiers,  one  above  anothfr. 
The  .windows,  panpet  and  rich  pinnacles,  however,  are  Ctxhic 
The  quadrangle  was  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  who  coocehred 
the  addition  of  Khools  to  the  cririitated  library  which  bears  Us 
name.  The  main  chamber  of  the  Bodleian  Libnry  is  entered  from 
tbe  quadrangle.  The  Ubrary  (see  Libkaries)  waa,opencd  in  itea. 
The  central  part  cf  the  room  dato  from  1480,  when  it  wu  iiiiHi|iliirf 
to  '  finiain  the  library  given  to  the  university  by  Humphivy,  dolmef 
G!  I  vaster  (d.  1447).  This  libtary  was  destroyed  in  the  time  of 
Edu.ird  Vf.  Bodley  added  the  east  wing,  the  vest  wii^  follawed 
in  i6,u-iMo,  being  built  to  house  the  collection  of  John  Selden, 
one  of  tlie  principalof  many  benefactor*  of  the  library.  The  wbde 
fomis  a  most  beautiful  room,  enhanced  by  the  finely  painteil  ceiling 
and  the  excellent  design  of  the  fittings.  In  the  storey  above  the 
Dbrary  is  the  picture-gallery,  contaimng  portrait*  of  chancvllors, 
founders  anJ  bondactors  of  the  university.  The  basement  of  tbe 
cci;tr,il  [i^itl  of  ihc  library  is  formed  by  the  fJivrnity  School,  a  splnufid 
ch  r  (I4S0).  in  wliird  llic  mCBt  notable  fc.it  urt  is  the  groined  roof. 
dii.:Jii|  into  iOni[>arlmi:nt5  by  widely  splayfJ  ar:lics,  and  adorned 
wirli  rich  tracery  and  carved  pcnd.inti.  Tlie  Cunvoraiicn  House. 
bel'>w  ilie  uesl  wing  of  the  liliMrj'.  an.-I  cnlt  rL-tl  frrjm  ihe  wc-i  «id 
of  rhi-  has  a  roof  with  fjn  lme<r>'.    !'<'  the  north  of  lhe5e 

buii  linK^,  fiankinfi  Rruad  Sin  '.t.  are  Sin  I, l.ji-ian  Thi'atre,  tbe 
ol'l  liuildin^  of  the  Cljrendun  I'rei'.  ,iri,J  the  Old  Ashmok'jn  building, 
'•  Till-  SJicldonian  "  was  l;uil[  rn  K.Gj-ltrf)'!  .it  the  charge  of  Giltjeit 
Shi  I. lot!  (151)8-1677),  cliancellor  of  the  university  and  arthbUhop 
of  Cinii'rlnjry.  from  the  design  ot  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Tbe 
prircifMl  public  ctrcmonie*  of  the  university,  including  the  "  Eo- 


the  annual  commemoration  of  benefactors,  a^comMMd 

partiGidiflV 

ntinyj^pe^^ 


bv  the  conleiring  of  hononuy  jhsnea  and  tbe  recitation 
CO!  i<ontiooi,sngeaei*nybeldmfm  — 
well  adapcrt  for  ita  ptttpoM.   The  Bntyerrity  orintin 
■l>is  M^enfSivcn  by  astatine  of  tSS^ 
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■arty  qtebliihad  w  u»  uppw  pun.  This  msutution  bear,  the  name 
OftlwClarewJon  Presi  from  iliL  f.iii  ih.it  i.  «-,,s  I>.,]ii.J,a  partly  (ram 
the  proceeds  of  (he  talc  ot  ilu-  ljiI  ,.I  Cl.ir.  rnl„ir,  Uhlory  «/  [/i^ 
JW«Bl««.thea>pynghlof  iiiui.li  h,is  uivr.i  i„  ,1k-  ii.ilvi^r^^iiy  by 
MB  Hcniy.theKcondcuL  In  i;i  i  It  .i.'r„,,i,.,|  \mM\n-^  er.-<-i,-J 
for  it  doM  to  the  theatre:  in  iaj«  n  w.i'v  t,,  Hr.  i.u^it  build- 

inp  it  now  occupiea  in  Walton  Sir«-t.    I'linnng  in  (l^iuul  d.iit 


I—"™  J— HtuMUiiiry  processor  oi  lypc- 

foundtnc  tmtMypiag,  8k.,  are  carried  on  in  cbe  buililinn  of  the 
PKM,  iod  pBper  supplied  ffrom  the  uaivemty  mill  at  Wolvercore. 
Tfce.pww  UtOi  Urge  extent  a  comcnercial  firm,  in  which  the  uni- 
WMty  hu  a  prepondcniuing  influence,  govcrnins  it  through  a 
dclecacy..  The  Broail  Stree  i  building  is  uaed  (or  other .  purposca 
of  the  uniwersrty,  aa  is  the  adjacent  Old  Ashtnolcaa  biiiyine,  which 
onginally  (1683)  conuined  the  Ashmokan  Museum,  dcscrLUd  hcre- 
■fter,  ftnd  now  aSord*  roocn*  for  ihu  Schoul  uf  Ccogr,ii)liy  (iScm). 
To  the  soiith  of  the  old  tcbools,  between  BrascnoM;  and  All  Souls 
CollegM,  u  the  fine  cla*dcal  rotunda  kno  wn  as  the  KadclilTe  Library 
erameni,  founded  in  17J7  by  the  eminent  phybician  John  Raddiffe 
<1*S»->714)'  Thcarclntect  wasJameaGibbs.   In  1861  the  building 

^        ^1  ^  ^^^j.^^  room  to 

:ilii'Vdl  ami  sticiililic  works 
.vr^ny  Museum.  The  exterior 

-  ,1  vii  iA-fKiint. 

L^^,  Hii;h  Sinrt.  is 

iiiii'>-.[>  Ljlkil  tl,i;  Uni'.cr.iiv 
J  said  to  have  bet  ii  .x.i  iiiiiiil 
lime.  Its  princip.il  liaturi:  i-- 
ting  from  the  early  |).iri  ,4 
mainly  ,iti 


wu  devoted  to  the  purpose  t(  nnw  _ . . 
the  BodlcUn  Library,  tne  coll>  <  1  inn  1  <f 
it  contained  being  removed  to  tiiiv  Vni: 
gftUcry  round  the  dome  i*  eel'  '  r.M<  >j  .1 
To  the  fouth  of  the  Radcl  .    I  1 

the  church  of  St  Mary  the  V  < 

church,  on  a  Mte  which  Is  tr..i.i'  l>i,i.U1 
by  a  church  even  from  King  Alt 

•  fine  Decorated  tower  and  -ii'  --   „  

the  lith  century-  The  body  of  the  church,  howevir.  i 
CMcncot  example  of  Perpendicular  work.  The  ma 
from  High  Street  is  beneath  a  daMical  porch  er.Tifd  in  ifn?  bv 
Mocpui  Owen,_a  chaplain  of  Arghbiihop  Laud;  thg  statue  oI  ilio 
Vtrgin  and  Child  above  rt  wras  alluded  to  in  the  irapeachnieni  ol 
the  archbishop.  On  the  north  tide  of  tht  chancel  h  a  building  of 
cariter  date  than  the  pment  church ;  it  b  Decorated.  Of  two  Koreys. 
and  haa  wrved  vuinia  paipoiu  connected  with  the  untvernty, 
Mcludinc  that  of  kouung  a  libniy.  before  thfe  founditioa  by 
HumphTey,dukeo(Clouceiter.  ThcunlverutyKrinonsarcprEached 
in  St  Maty  s  church. 

A  maMve  pile  ot  cUmail  buildinss  (18^5)  at  the  comer  of 
BcKumoDt  and  St  Giles  sStm^ts  is  devoted  to  the  Taylor  Inititutioii. 
the  Uniwtsity  Galleriet  and  ihc  Ashmolcan  Museum.  Sir  Robert 
Taylor,  architect  (1714-1788),,  left  a  bequest  to  eiiablish  the  teaching 
of  modem  European  languagt^  in  Oxford,  and  to  provide  a  building 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  eastern  wing  is  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
oontahung  a  library.  In  the  Unit^rsty  Galleric*  the  most  notable 
feaiuroare  thecdebrated  AriinilL  l  marbles,  a  lai^c  series  of  drawir^ 
for  picture*  by  Raphael  and  1 1  ii  holanRcIo,  and  models  tor  busts  and 
•tatuet  by  Sir  Francis  Chaniii;v.  The  new  ImiUiiug  for  the  A'h- 
molean  Muaeum  wai  added  in  18)3:  .nnd  in  comu-Mon  buih  with 
the  building  and  with  subseii|ueni  addiiions  to  the  collections  the 
benefaction* of  Charles  Drur].  lulward  Fortnum  (1S20-1S99}  should 
be  retncmbercd.  The  nucleui>  of  this  tollcction  was  formeil  by  John 
Tradcscant,  a  traveller  and  btitanisi  (1608- i66z),  who  left  it  to  Rliai 
Aditnole  who  added  books,  ^intings  and  other  obiects.  and 

pWMnltd  the  whole  to  the  vniversity  in  1679.  When  the  museum 
Ma  moved  from  the  Old  Aahmoleaa  buiUing,  the  collection  was  in 
treat  part  dutribuled:  thiMkJiMk|.,we  aent  to  the  Bodkian 
Ubiary.  and  natural  hutoty  Wlnrio'the  University  Museum. 
The  AikmMan  Muwutn  ntw^eUSiSim  cxcelknt  collections  of 
Egyptian,  Grcelr,  Roman  ami  Britidr  antiquities,  and  many  other 
object*,  among  which  pcrhapn  the  moat  widely  famous  ia  the  Alfi:ed 
Jewel,  an  oniamcnt  of  cryital,  enamel  and  gold,  bearing  King 
Alfred  ■  name,  and  found  at  Aihclncy.  The  University  Museum  b 
an  exunnve  building  close  to  ihc  parks,  opposite  Keble  College. 
Ita  foundation  was  tSe  outcoiTie  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  [Mce  in 
the  univcrnty  with  the  eaiennled  range  of  modem  (ciemific  study. 
It  inwbutlt  in  1856  seq.,  and  contains  the  following  dcpanments:— 
medmne  and  public  ncallh,  comparative  anatomy,  pliysiulosy. 
human  anatomy,  toology,  ex  |>eri  mental  philosophy,  physks, 
chemistry,  geology,  mineralot^v  .>ii'l  [>atholoi;y.  There  n  M>»  ben 
the  Pitt-Riven  ethnogrspbica  l  mux-um.  vhlrli  had  its  origin  in  the 
collection  of  Augustus  Henn  l  .m.-  Fox  I'lu  Rivers,  presented  10 
the  univerNty  m  18B3.  Add!.ni.;ijl  buildings  contain  the  k.ul,  iHri.- 
Library  and  various  Uboratoi-io«.  Tlio  university  observatory  is  in 
the  parks,  not  far  from  the  mtiiseum.  but  an  older  observatory  is  tli.it 
called  the  Radclifle  (l77»-lN!i).  built  by  th*tru«eesof  the  Radcliffe 
bequest,  as  was  the  Radcliffir  In&rniary  (1770)  standtiw  near  the 
observatory,  in  Woodstock  Road.  Opposite  Magdiilen  College,  by 
the  bank*  of  the  Cherwcll.  1*  the  beautiful  botanic  garden  founded 
by  Hemy  Danvers,  earl  of  Danby,  in  i6ja,  with  which  an-  con- 
■ected  a  Ubfwy,  heibainim  aad  museum.  The  Indian  Institute 
418B1),  HI  BnMd  Succt,  was  %jn^«s,|k  centre  for  the  ^udy  uf 
Indian  subjects,  and  lor  the  umh  «itjiiertuil«flts  in  the  uiuversity 
and  pniMectlve  Indian  dvll  fla>Mnti:  TkmXMotd  Union  Society, 
th.  ptindp^lu^^  AlMtftoV^te-lMMMMMk 
— r      -fTtmling  hiH  iinii  Til  iiiiihIiii  TfiWI  '  - 


Ancient  buildings  in  Oxfortl.  apart  from  coHegiate  and  univerdtv 

buiWitiRs.  are  i!ia>nly  crcl.  ;.ia=Lical,  but  there  arc  a  few  notaUe 
txcepuons.  The  cisile,  uliidi,  as  already  indicated,  was 
eriTied  by  HobiTt  d'Ulli  at  the  west  of  the  ancient  city, 
r.  t.iin,,  it^  msisivc  tower,  sunding  picturesquely  by  the  '•^''^ 
rivtr  and  a  mound  within  which  is  a  curious  chamber  contaiiditt 
J  woll,  I  here  is  al^i  a  Norman  crypt<hapel,  but  the  county  ceun 
and  Baol  hui  dinss  adjacent  ate  mixlern.  Among  oU  hou«e&  of 
which  not  a  few  survne  in  li„lyH,ll  Street  and  clscwbere.  Bishop 
Kings  (laUce  m  bt  Alilate's  Streti  mav  mentloiierl;  it  hai  been 
in  great  p.irt  defaced  hy  ■  .  ■ 
front  is  a  l>cdutilul  h^ll  t 


d.rii  ah 

,  ,    --".ti  and  g.iiik-d  .^,,Mi.,. 

but  ornate  ceihni-s  preserved  in  some  ol  tlie  ri>um>  (l..te  f>o 


il"^  ri-m.iiiiing 
il.itcd  162S; 
n  rliB 


y.i^,»,.  ,1.1, It  Liiiie  Ol  rjiwaru  v  1.  ivetlCU  Hall  111  ltri),id  Sunt 
IS  another  hnc  house,  now  u»i,-d  as  a  private  residence,  but  l„niiLrl/ 
P,"' '?  colltsiatc  use,  having  been  built  by  Ralph  Kitiell.  president 
ol  rnniiy  <i599-i64j).  AmonR  ancient  churches  in  Oxford,  after 
Uiecathcdrat  and  St  Mary  's,  Ihc  chief  in  interest  is  St  PeterVin-the- 
tast,  which  has  a  fine  Norman  chancel,  crypt  and  south  doorway, 
with  athbtioosol  Early  Lnglish  and  later  date.  St  Michael"*  church, 
the  body  of  vhuh  as  now  cusling  is  of  little  interest,  has  a  very 
early  tower  Ciitb  centuiy]  of  massive  construction,  which  probably 
served  as  a  defence  for  the  north  gate  of  the  city,  St  Giles^  chunih 
has  Nurman  remains,  but  is  cbi«lly  noUbte  for  the  excel  lent  character 
oj  Its  Early  English  portions  and  for  a  beautiful  [oat  ol  that  period. 
Ilolywrll  church  retainaafinc  Norman  dunool  arch:  and  thechuidies 
o  St  M.ry  M.itdalen.  St  Aldate-s.^r&hrt' IS*  S  ^h«SS 
the  M^urtvr  are  all  of  some  antiquarian  interest  In  spite  of  onenave 
mii-h  rn  alnr..tion.  Only  the  1,1th  century  tower  remains  of  9l 
Martins  cluirch  at  Carfax,  the  body  of  the  church,  which  was  a 
fiiidlil.te  tec  un  St  met  ion  of  1810,  beinu  removed  at  the  close  of  tha 
tciiiury.  111  the  coun,e  of  street-widening.  Some  ol  the  modern 
(■hiirchcs  an-  on  sues  ..1  cjriy  di-<lii:aiion.  The  church  of  All  SalnU 
Ml  llii;li  bire<.-t  was  reliudt  in  i7o6-i7r>a  from  the  desicn  of  Dean 
Aldrith,  and  is  a  ^oo.l  .  l.^^cal  e\Jm|ile.  litncalh  several  biilt.liji 
in  tins  pari  of  the  vuy  liji-  crypts  of  ciilier  h.ills  01  iiilier  ]i  ■,'  "1 
remain.  In  the  suburb  of  Conky  are  remains,  includiii.:  th^'  .  ■,  ! 
of  the  hospital  of  M  Uarihuloinew.  ongiiijlly  a  foiind.ii  i-in  l..r  ,  1 
(lia6).  The  village  church  at  Irtlcy,  not  far  U'sond  tin'  ea-t,  rn 
outskirts  of  the  tity,  with  ornate  west  end,  toii.r  .md  ch.ii.td, 
IS  one  of  the  most  notable  small  Nurman  churches  in  Kn^laEid  01 
modem  dtv  buildings,  the  only  one  of  special  note  is  tlie  town  hall 
^'T*ir.^^r  ""It'ng  frontage  upon  St  Aldate's  .^trc-et 

The  Chancellor,  Masters  and  Scholars  ot  the   University  of 
Oxford     form  a  corporate  body,  within  <iditch  the  colk^  arc  k> 
many  individual   corporation*.     The  university  was  , 
governed  by  statutes  ot  it*  own  making,  which  were  ""■'•'ft' 
codified  and  brought  out  of  the  confuMon  into  which 
they  had  fallen  m  ibe  couise.of  centurka  in  1636.  during  "S" 
Laud  s  chancellorship.  A  commimon  was  appointed  to  ff!?'"'** 
inquire  fully  into  the  conditunof  the  university  in  1850; 
It  reported  in  1857,  and  in  iSu  the  COnatkution  was  amended  by 
the  Oxford  University  Act.    In  1876  another  commissioa  was 
appointed,  and  in  1877  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  CambridfB 
Act  was  passed.    This  act  iiiuiirhi]  for  the  appointiacnt  of  cooIt 
missioncrs  who  (18S;)  m.ide  sr.iiuiL-s  tor  each  college,  excepting 
Hertford,  keblc  and  Li.muln,  tlie  first  and  second  of  which  are 
mwlcrn  foundations,  while  the  third  is  Rovcrucd  under  statutes  of 
lS55-   The  highest  offieer  of  the  univer.sity  is  the  chantcllor.  who  15 
elected  by  the  meml>ers  of  convocation,  holds  office  lor  life,  and  is 
generally  a  distinguished  mcnitwr  o(  the  univcr^iiy.    He  docs  nut 
Uke  an  active  part  in  the  dctaiU  of  adminiitr.ilion,  rlcle^atinj;  this 
to  the  vice-chancellor,  who  is,  ihcrcfoo;,  pr.ictic.^lly  the  head.  He 
»  nominated  annually  by  the  chancellor,  and  must  be  the  ht.id  of  a 


proctors  ate  appmnted  annually  by  two  of  the  colleges  in  rotation; 
tinr  special  duty  is  a  disciplinary  surveillance  over  members  ol  the 
university  w  ilatu  pupilUri  when  these  are  net  witMn  the  jurisdiction 
ol  ueir  colleges.  They  are  assisted  by  four  pro-prodore.  The 
principal  duty  of  the  public  orator  is  that  ol  presenting  those  wHo 
W«  to  fvceivc  an  honorary  master's  degree,  and  ol  mnking  fpccch^t 
in  the  name  of  the  university  on  cercm on i^il  occasions.  The  reRiiirar 
acts  as  the  recorder  of  the  varioui  administrative  bodies  of  the 
unucrsit^,  and  the  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Faculties  has  simit.ir 
duiici  with  regard  to  these  bo,ird>,  his  work  bein^  closely  assocLil'jii 
with  that  of  the  registrar.  The  chanttllor's  court  eitetdses  civil 
jurisdiction  in  cases  m  which  one  ot  the  parties  b  a  miden^  (neoibcr 
of  the  university.  The  university  returns  two  memben  (but|e»H} 
to  parliament,  the  (irivih->:e  d-iTini;  from  I6OA. 

the  Ucbdom.idal'  Counol  consist*  ot  the  chancclloT.  Yitt- 

cliancellor.  iniinLdi.uc  t \  vKi-chanccllor  and  pTOCtors  as  official 
int;pibcrs,  and  of  cightivn  other  mcmliers  (heads  of  houses.  pPO- 
fcwors,  &C.J  elected  for  terms  of  six  years  by  the  congregation  of 
the  university.    The  council  takes  the  iniiiatiiT  In  pramu1gatin(, 
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dlKtmittg  and  tUbmitttOK  to  Convocation  atl  th«  tcgiibiion  of 
the  univeruty.  The  Ajocwnt  House  of  Congrt^aiion  consisiG  of 
"  re(enU,"t^.<locton  and  marten  o(  aniforlwoycarsaftcr  the  term 
in  which  (bey  take  their  decrceh  profcswrs,  heads  of  colleges  and 
other  resident  officers,  &c.  The  house  thus  include*  all  those  who 
are  concerned  with  education  and  discipline  in  the  university,  but 
it  now  has  piactically  no  functions  beyond  the  grantine  of  degree*. 
It  loH  lU  wKler  powers  under  the  act  of  1854,  when  the  Congregation 
of  the  univenity  was  created:  This  body,  which  includes  beside* 
certain  official*  all  menibers  of  Convocation  wha  have  resided  for  a 
fixed  period  within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  Carfax,  approves  or  amend* 
kpilation  Mibmitted  by  the  Hebdomadal  Council  pcwioutly  to.it* 
nibmiauon  to  ConwDcatitm:  it  alw  ha*  considerable  powers  in  the 
dection  of  the  various  admmislrative  boards.  The  House  ol  Con- 
vocatioD  ooMitts  at  all  ma«cn  ct  an*  and  dectora  of  tbe  btgber 
faculties  who  have  their  names  on  the  luuvmiiy  book*,  and  nas 
the  final  control  over  all  acts  and  bwsinesa  of  the  vnivenity.  There 
are  boards  of  curator*  tor  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  university 
chest  and  other  institution*,  delegate*  of  the  common  university 
fund,  the  rouHum  and  the  press,  for  extension  teaching,  local 
examinations  and  other  similar  ^purposes,  visitors  for  the  Ashmolcan 
Museum  and  university  galleries,  and  many  other  administrative 
bodies.  There  are  boards  for  the  following  faculties:  theology, 
law.  medicine,  natural  science  and  arts  (including  liuw  kununioret, 
oriental  bnipiaces  and  modem  history)-    Among  the  numerous 


This  was  fdtowcd  by  the  five  Rc^us  pnifcsaorahips  of  divinity, 
civil  law,  medicine,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  founded  by  Henry  VIII. 
in 

The  college*,  as  already  seen,  connst  of  a  head,  whose  title  varies 
in  different  colleges,  fellDwi  (who  form  the  governing  body)  and 
scholars.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  commoners,  who  arc  not 
"  on  the  foundation,"  i.t.  those  who  either  receive  no  emolumcnis, 
or  hold  exhibitions  whkh  do  not  (generally]  entitle  them  to  tank 
with  the  scholars.  The  collne  officer  who  is  immediatciv  concerned 
with  the  disciplinary  surveiluoce  of  members  of  the  cottege  in  Halu 
•nMffors  is  the  dean  (excmt  at  Christ  Chnrch}.  Each  underitadtiate 
(this  term  coverinB  all  who  have  tut  yet  prooccded  to  a  dmee)  is, 
as  regards  bt*  studies,  tinder  the  tmracdntc  lupervinoa  of  one  of 
the  knows  as  tutor.  The  university  terns  are  foai^Michaelmas 
(which  begin*  tbe  academic  year,  and  Is  therefore  the  term  in  which 
the  majority  of  undcijraduates  be^  residence),  Hilary  or  Lent. 
Easter  and  Trinity.  The  bst  tsm  run  ctmsccutively  without  in- 
terval, and  for  certain  purpose*  count  asone;thev  are  kept  by  three 
weeica  residence  in  each,  while  the  two  first  are  Kept  by  six  weeks' 
rMidence  In  each,  though  the  terms  properly  spealdng  are  loiwer. 
Ttle  examinations  required  to  be  passed  m  order  to  obtain  the  nrst 
or  bachelor's  degree  may  be  summarized  thus: — (a)  Rcsponsions, 
usually  taken  very  early  in  the  course  of  study.  Exemption  is  in 
many  cases  frantcd  vlien  a  ciindidate  has  passed  a  certificate 
examination  held  by  univir-iiy  ek.iiiiiiuTs  at  thi-  -j-hnol  where  be 
has  been  educat<-<l.  {h)  hint  puljlic  cx.iiiiiiiaiion  iiT  School  of 
Moderations,  usually  taken  after  four  or  six  tirni.  (t)  Second 
piililic  examination  or  final  «:hool  (ilii^  in  tlic  c,i  *-  •>!  r.  trat  kumani- 
titft  is  commonly  callcti  "Crciid")  inj.illy  t,il'-  |dace  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  of  rcsidi  ni .-.  "  I'  l-.,  "  t,  .1-  :r,d  "  honour  " 
school*  are  distinguished;  in  tlu'  I. nr.  r  .  nuli.I.ii.  -  grouped  in 
classes  according  to  mctii.  N'>  Inn  hi  r  11111:1  .:i  i  r  .*hcr  exerciie 
is  required  for  Ine  'li  .;ri'-  nn  '.  r  '.I  .111-.  .\rn<  ni;  ihe  numerous 
schotarshipa  and  pm.  ~  vU-  ■!  !■>■  ilir  iinix.  r  av  ',is  distinct  from 
the  coHems)  a  few  ol  ilie  nio-l  noted  m.iy  bv  meniiuncd — the  Craven 
and  the  Treknd  classical  acholanbipt  on  tbe  loundatioa  respectively 
of  John,  Lord  Craven  td.'  Mm,  who  alM  taaaiti  tiK  travelKng 
Mlowdups  which  bear  Ma  name  nr  Ihe  Itadr  of  aatiqiiitle*,  and  of 
John  Ireland,  dean  of  Weatminiter  (1839);  the  schnbrship  com- 
memamdqg  Edward,  car^  of  I>erby  {chancellor  i8.st-tB69):  the 
hw  schotarsldp  commemorating  John,  first  eari  of  Eldon;  tbe 
chancellor's  prizes  In  Latin  verse  and  Eni[1iih  prose  (initialed  by 
the  carl  of  l.nhfield.  ctianccllor  t76)-i773)  and  in  Lniin^jnwc  (by 
Lord  Crenvillo,  1S09]:  the  Newdigate  prize  for  F.figlish  verse, 
founded  by  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  (1806);  the  Gai^ncd  prises  in 
Greek  verse  and  prose  (1856),  commemorating  Thomas  Cai'sford. 
dean  of  Christ  Church;  llie  Arnold  hihturiral  etuy  [iSj/O),  com- 
memorating Thomas  Arnold,  headmaster  of  RHcby  lu-tiooT;  and  the 
theological  foundations  of  Edward  Bouverie  Puwy  and  Edward 
Eltcrton,  fellow  of  Magdalen.  Itniversitv  KholarMiips,  such  as 
ihov  mentioned,  are  awarded  to  pi  rM-ins  *ha  arir  a1r<  idy  members 
of  )ht'  university  (who  must  in  f^m^u'  h^i  j'--  aln>ii1>  lave  taken  a 
di  ^rei'l;   ihey  thus  diffir  from   collr  vr    irhubrslii;.  ,  whtch  arc 

S-nL-rally  open  to  persons  who  h.ive  nut  yet  m.iin  ilated.  The 
hodcs  scholarships  (see  Rhoiifs.  ("K'IL)  't.ind  ..l.mt.  They  are 
an  adaptation  of  the  college  5ehol:ir-.lii[i  to  a  -iirfl.il  purpose,  but 
are  not  in  the  an-ard  of  anv  oner'^llfci'.  ArrancL-nicris  lodst  wheaeby 
members  of  the  tinivcrsitV-.  of  C^ichdri'l^f  or  Dublin  nay  be  "  in- 
corporated "  as  mcmbcfi  of  Oilmd  Univcnily;  and  whereby  the 
period  of  necessary  academical  residence  at  Oxford  University  is 


students  frrim  any  Toreicn  univcrmly  and  from  certain  csolanlsl  ant 
Indian  universities.  The  number  of  peraon*  who  aMtricuiaf  mt 
Oxford  University  is  about  8jo  annually. 

The  principal  social  functions  in  the  utuversity  take  pbce  m 
"  Eights'  Week,"  when,  during  the  sumrner  term  (Easter  and 
Trinity),  the  college  ei^ht-oarco  bumping  races  are  hcrld.  and  alsik 
more  especbllv.  in  "  Commemoraiion  Week."  at  the  dose  of  iW 
same  term,  when  the  university  ceremonies  connected  with  lh» 
commemoration  of  benefactors,  the  conferring  of  degree*  te«MU 
causa.  &c.,  are  hdd,  and  balls  are  given  in  some  of  the  ctslleges. 

The  dty  of  Oxford  (as  distinct  Irom  the  universitv)  returns  one 
member  to  pariiament,  having  lost  its  second  member  under  the 
RedistributkM  Act  o(  1885,  bclore  which  date  it  had  been  entirely 
disfranchised  for  a  ycu  o^fin^  to  bribery  at  the  ekciitM  of  iSBi. 
The  municipal  govemnwnt  is  m  the  hands  of  a  inayer,  ijtUtrmtm 
(including. 3  from  tbe  university}  and  45  councillors  (9  fron  ttc 
university).  .  Area,  4676  acres. 

AuiHOMTtBS.— See  the  O^vrd  Vnimiity  CaUndar  (annnntlyl 
and  the  Oxford  HiilorUal  JUfUUr,  Oxford.  The  Oxford  Hiaurica) 
Society  has  issued  various  works  dealing  with  the  history.  In  the 
"  College  History  "  series,  London,  the  star)'  of  each  college  forms  a 
volume  by  a  member  of  the  foundation.  The  principal  carCer 
authority  is  Anthony  k  Wood  (q-*.)-  See  also  lames  Ingram  (pf*- 
sident  of  Trinity,  1814-1850),  Mtmorialt  »f  OArd  (Oxfofd,  tBl7): 
A.  Lan^,  Ox/W  (London,  188s);  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte./Zufory  ffttt 
Vnivtrtity  of  Oxford  to  1330  (London.  fS86);  Hon.  G.  C.  Brodtidc, 
Hiitory  oj  lie  unictrsUy  of  Oxford  in  "  Epochs  of  Church  History" 
scries  (London,  1SS6):  C.  W.  Doase,  Oxford,  in  "  Kistonc  Towns ** 
series  (London,  i887):arfori«*d  Ox/W Li/r,  ed.  J.  Welb(LAndo% 
i89»).  •  ^  -i       V  * 

'  OXFORD,  a.  villgKe  In  Vuller  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A..  abow 
40  m:  N.W.  of  Cincinnali.  Pop.  (1900)  jooq;  (1910)  3017. 
Oxford  is  served  by  the  Ciitciiinati,  Hamilton  &  Dajrlon  raflway. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Miami  University  (co-educational;  diaitcrcd 
in  1809',  opened  as  a  Krammar  school  In  1818,  and  organised  as  a 
college  b  i8i4)t  which  had  40  fnsUucton  and  1076  Undcnu  in 
1909.  At  Oxford  also  are  the  Oxford  College  for  Woocs^ 
chartered  in  1906,  an  outgrowth,  after  various  dtangcs  of  name, 
of  the  Oxford  Female  Academy  (1839);  and  Ute  yttaten 
College  foe  Women  {chaitered  In  1904),  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Western  Female  Semiiuuy  (opened  In  1855).  ThcfintacttlcBeai 
on  the  site  was  made  about  1800. 

OXFORD,  PROVISIONS  OF,  the  aiticles  constitutIi«  a 
preliminary  scheme  ol  reform  enacted  by  a  parliament  whidi 
met  at  Oxford  (England)  on  the  iithof  Jtsie  1)58.  KiagHcBiy 
111.  had  promised  on  the  and  of  May  that  the  state  of  his  mfaa 
ihotild  be  rectified  and  teformed  by  twenty-four  couna^Dots 
who  were  to  meet  at  Oxford  for  this  purpose  five  weeks  later. 
Twelve  of  these  cotnucUors  were  chosen  by  the  king,  and  twdvc 
by  the  earls  and  barons.  When  the  parliament  met  each  twrivc 
of  these  twenty-four  chose  two  from  Ihe  other  Iwdve,  and  this 
committee  of  four  was  empowered,  subject  to  the  ^tproval  of 
the  srfacje  body,  to  elect  a  king's  council  of  fifteen  menlxn. 
The  twenty-fi>ur  then  provided  that  the  new  councQ  should 
meet  three  times  a  year  in  parliaments  to  which  twdve  com* 
missioncrs  were  to  be  summoned  to  discuss  the  aSaiis  ol  the 
realai  on  behalf  ol  the  whole  community.  Another  body  of 
twenty-four  was  appointed  to  treal  of  an  aid,  which  was  probably 
the  aid  which  had  been  demanded  cariicr  in  the  year, 
the  iindof  June  the  kitig  appointed  new  wardens  of  some  of  the 
eastles  which  were  then  in  the  custody  of  his  Poilevin  half- 
brothers  and  their  friends,  and  on  the  same  day  he  gave  directions 
that  the  twenty-four  should  proceed  with  the  work  of  reform,  and 
the  committee  of  four  wilh  the  election  of  the  council  of  fifteeiv 
Meanwhile  it  was  provided  that  the  sheriffs  and  the  three  peat 
officers  of  state  were  to  hold  office  for  a  year  only,  and  to  render 
accounts  at  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  offi<%.  On  the  141  h 
of  August  in  pursuance  of  a  ptovision  by  the  pailiamait  the 
king  iltrcctcd  (our  knights  in  each  county  to  inquire  into  the 
treqiosscs  aitd  wrongs  which  had  been  committed  by  sheriffs, 
bailiffs  and  other  oflicials.  For  many  of  the  grievancti  of  the 
barons  the  Oxford  parliament  provided  no  mnedy;  and  ihey 
were  only  partly  redreeed  by  tbe  Provisions  x>f  Wcstnunsttr 
in  the  autumn  of  1159.  Tbe  king  declared  his  adhesion  to  the 
ProvUions  of  Oxford  on  the  iBthof  October  by  prodamatloM 
in  English,  French  and  Latin,  but  in  1161,  having  obtained  a 
papal  dispensation  from  his  oath  of  observance,  he  cottnly 
Tcpudiatedthcn.  The  baraos,  however,  insiiUdHUsobliiatiM 
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to  observe  ihA  umUogi,  tad  ibt  di^uU  wu  evcntivUy 
nfeind  to  Um  amtntloB  of  Loun  IX,  of  Fiaaee,  *)»  iontaiiy 
annuilod  them  00  ths  ajtd  of  Januuy  I36«,  but  expressly 
declared  that  hia  dediioa  -was.  not  to  invalidue  the  piivilegei, 
hlierties  and  laudable  customs  of  the  realm  of  Englud)  wUcfa 
had  existed  before  the  time  of  the  provisions. 

No  offidal  rtconj  of  the  Proviiiona  of  Qaford  has  been  pteaerved, 
•nd  onr  kftowtcdge  of  tbcm  ia  chieBy  derived  from  a  aciies  of  notci 
and  extracts  entered  in  the  Annals  of  Burton  Abbey,  which  arc 
probably  ndther  exhaustive  nor  in  correct  order.  See  the  Anitaht 
■wKotiMi,  voL  i.  (Burtm).  edited  bv  H.  R.  Luard  for  the  Rolls 
aeries;  PaUM  Raat.Htm  III.  (printed  ieat)i  Aadm  (Record 
ConnuHiOn  edition);  W.  Stubta,  CohHUMmu^  BiHerf  and 
SOta  Oartm,  and  Cbaifes  B^moot,  Simon  dt  Ittnlfm  (IS84). 

OXVOftDIAH,  In  geology,  the'name  given  to  a  scries  of  strata 
in  ths  middle  Oolites  which  occur  between  the  Corallian  beds 
and'  the  Cotnbnsh;  the  divi^n  is  now  taken  to  include  the 
Oxford  Clay  with  the  under^ring  Callovian  stage  (f.v.).  The 
arsHlaceons  beds  were  called  "ChmdTClqr  aiid  Shale"  by 
William  Smith  ([81S--1S16);  In  r8i8  W.  BucUand  described 
them  under  the  unwieldy  title  "  Oxford,  ForcaL  or  Fen  Qay." 
The  term  Oxfordian  was  Introduced  by  d'Orbigny  in  1S44, 
Tlie  name  Is  derived  from  the  English  county  of  Oxford,  where 
the  beds  an  well  devdoped,  bat  they  crop  out  almost  continu- 
ous from  Dorsetshire  to  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  generally 
forming  low,  broad  valleys.  They  are  welt  exposed  at  Wcy- 
mouth,  Oxford,  Bedford,  Feteiborough,  and  in  the  cUfCs  at  Scar- 
borou^.  Red  Otif  and  Gtistborpo  Bay.  Rocks  of  this  age  aro 
feimd  abo  In  Uig  and  Aye. 

The  Oxford  Gay  Is  usually  bloith  or  grrnitsh-Kivy  in  colour, 
wcatberiof  brown  or  ycltow:  m  the  lower  portions  it  »  aomcwhat 
nan  afaaqr-  The  bods  frequently  tend  to  be  calcatcous  and 
bUaminoiN,  while  in  places  tbeR  b  a  comidenble  amount  of  linifte. 
Sepiaria  of  larie  afae  am  comana,  they 'have  been  art  and  poGibcd 
at  Radipole  and  Mclbuty  Ounund  ia  DorKtaUte,  where  Ibcy  aro 
known  as  Mdbuiy  marble  or  "  turtle-stones  **:  they  wnc  used  to 
form  taMe-topa,  Ac.  In  Yorkahire  the  Oxford  Chy  ia  usually  a 
grey  mndy  ■hale.  In  the  central  and  eoutbera  EngHab  oeonties 
the  Qdord  Clay  ia  divlaible  as  f<Aows.^ 

UmrMtef  1  Mk  MMib  aad  kcMKiM  aaddo.  On  *U 
CWwfMj  atiium      1     pyttliKd  faittt  (nbioM  «I  (^umMltufti  ImtoHi. 

The  upper  sone  contains  b1m>  Gryphaeo  dHatcla  (large  fomu). 
Str/Mtlo  wtrt^alit,  BtUmnitts  kailalut,  Aspidoccras  ptramalum, 
Cafiioctnt  WTltbralt.  The  lower  lone  yields  Reinnkia  oiKtps, 
Pdt^cermt  aMU*,  QumMtpurat  Manat,  Caimocrrat  Joxtn, 
Cfitkiam  mmritahtm,  and  a  aowll  form  of  Grypkaia  dtlataU.  The 
fetnain*  of  fishes  and  aaurian  reptiles  have  been  found.  The  Oxford 
Clay  i*  dug  for  brich-mafciiy  at  Weymourt,  Ttowbtldge.  Chippen- 
ham, Oxford*  Bedford,  Peterborough  and  Plettoa. 

Tba-0«fofdlan"otth>ceattoeatBf  Europe  kAvMedaccarAnff 
•a  A.  de  Lanparent  into  an  upper  (Acgoviaa)  and  a  lower  (Nemdswta) 
aabatage.  In  the  fonner  he  uicludn  part  of  the  English  Coralline 
OolUe  and  in  the  latter  the  tower  Calcareous  Grit,  while  a  portion 
of  the  lower  Oxford  Clay  is  placed  In  the  Divcnan  or  upper  nibstage 
of  the  Callavfao.  In  north-west  Germany  the  OxTord  Clay  ia  rc- 
pwsenied  by  the  Hcfsaacr  beds.  Most  of  the  Europeao  formntiDas 
ea  this  borttoa  arc  days  and  mads  with  occaaionu  liawstoae  and 
ironstone  beds. 

See  Jurassic,  Calloviak,  Coralliaic.  J.  A.  H.) 

OXFORDSHIRE  (or  Oxon),  an  inland  county  of  England, 
bounded  N.E.  by  Northamptonshire,  N.W.  by  Warwickshire, 
W.  by  Glouccstcrahire,^  S.S.W.  and  S.E.  by  Berkshire,  and  E.  by 
Buckingham^irc;  area  755-7  sq.  ro.  The  county  lies  almost 
wholly  ia  the  basin  of  the  upper  Thames.  Thi^  river  forms 
its  soutbcra  boundary  for  71  m.,  from  Kdmscot  near  Lechlade 
(Gloucestershire)  to  Rentenham  below  Menlcy-oo-Thames, 
excepting  for  very  short  distances  at  two  points  near  Oxford. 
The  main  itream  is  the  boundary  Une,  but  from  Oxford 
upward  the  river  often  sends  out  branches  through  the  flat  water- 
meadows.  The  principal  tributaries  joining  the  Thames  on  the 
Oxfordshire  side  do  imt  in  any  case  rise  within  the  county, 
but  have  the  greater  part  of  their  courses  through  it. 

Thcal  tributaries  are  as  follows,  purauiiq  the  main  river  down- 
wards. (1)  The  Windrush,  riuoK  in  Gloucestershire,  (olloivs  a 
narrow  and  pleasant  valley  as  far  a<  Witney,  after  which  It  meanders 
iw  teveral  mnchr*  thronrii  rich  flat  countiy,  to  join  the  Thames 
at  N«wbfldg&  (a)  The  Evrnlode,  also  rising  hi  CkiuceaurMre. 
lortMftaweetewiwaHf  b»— dary  loraihB«dialaff.aadfalbwa 


a  auntlar  but  autre  beaotif id  valley  to  tbe  Thunta  bdov  EyaiftaA 
Pram  the  north  it  receives  the  Glyme,  whkh  }eins  it  on  the  confines 
of  Blenhenn  Park,  where  the  woodland  scenery  ia  of  peculiar  licb- 
Msa.  u)  The  CberweU,  riafaig  in  Northamptonshire,  focau  some 
10  m.  olthe  enalcni  boundary,  and  with  a  strakht  aoutherly  courao 
joins  the  Thames  at  Oxford.  From  the  Mat  it  icceivea  the  Ray, 
which  drains  the  Dat  tract  of  Ot  Moor.  {4)  The  Thame,  rising  in 
BucUnghamshire,  runs  south-^rest  and  west,  forming  6  m.  (rf  the 
eastern  boundary,  after  wUeh  it  turns  south  to  join  the  Thnns 
near  OOrchestcr.  Above  the  point  of  iunctioo  the  Thames  is  eftea 
called  the  lala.  Lastly,  a  sauU  part  of  the  north-eaatcra  boundary 
»  formed  by  the  Great  Ouse  (whkh  discharges  into  the  North  Sea), 
here  a  very  slight  stfcam.  some  of  whose  hcad>leedas  rise  within 
Oafofdahire. 

The  low  hilb  whtcli  lie  south  of  the  Vnndruali,  and  those 
between  It  and  the  Evenlode  (which  attain  a  greater  height) 
are  foothills  of  the  Cotteswoid  range,  the  greater  part  of  which 
lies  in  Giouoestershire.  Between  the  Windnish  aitd  EvenkMk 
they  are  clothed  with  the  remaining  woods  of  Wychwood  Forest, 
one  of  the  andent  forests  of  England,  which  was  t  royal  preserve 
from  the  time  of  John,  and  was  disafforested  in  i86t.  Its  extent 
was  3755  acres  of  forest  proper.  The  hiHs  continnMl  north  of  the 
Evenlode  (bat  not  under  the  name  of  Cotteswoid)  at  an  average 
elevation  over  500  ft  The  range  terminates  at  Edge  Hill,  Just 
outside  the  county  in  Warwickshire.  The  hills  bordering  the 
Cherwell  basin  on  the  east  are  of  sU^t  elevaticm.-until,  running 
east  from  Oxford  into  BucMngham^Ire,  a  considerable  line  « 
heights  is  found  north  of  the  Thame  valley,  reaching  560  ft. 
in  Shotover  hiD,  overlooking  Oxford.  Across  the  soutb-east  td 
the  county  stretches  the  bold  line  of  the  Chiltem  Hllb,  running 
N.E.  and  S.W.  On  the  western  brow,  Ncttlebed  Common,  an 
extensive  plateau,  reaches  at  some  points  nearly  700  ft.  of 
altitude.  The  district  was  probably  once  covered  with  fofcsl* 
andtheieatcstiIlmanyfinebeeches,oaksandashtrees.  William 
Camden  In  hb  survey  of  the  British  Isles  (158^  mentions  forests 
as  a  patutular  feature  <rf  Oxfordshire  scenery,  and  there  are 
traces  still  left  of  natural  woodland  in  various  parta  of  tlie  lower 
country. 

The  Thames  Sows  through  a  deep  gap  from  about  Got!ng 
downwards,  between  the  Chillems  and  the  Berkshire  Downs. 
Here,  as  above  at  Nuneham  and  other  points,  the  i^lvan  scenery 
is  fine,  and  Henley  and  Goring  are  favourite  riverside  resorts  on 
the  Oxfordshire  shore.  The  western  feeders  of  the  Thames  and 
CberwcU  have  much  rich  woodland  in  their  narrow  valleys, 
and  the  sequestered  village  of  Great  Tew,  00  a  tributary  of  the 
Cherwell  river,  may  be  Angled  out  as  having  a  situation  of 
exceptional  beauty. 

Gmfairr.— The  Inffucnce  of  the  rocky  substratum  upon  the  char* 


brash  with  itsrich,  fertile  soil:  aiid,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  dreary 
scenery  ef  the  Oxford  Clav  land  with  its  cold,  unproductive  soil. 
Cretaceous  rocks  occupy  the  aouth-eastem  comer  of  the  county: 
Jurasdc  rocks  prevail  over  the  n^aindcr.  The  general  dip  is 
towards  the  south-east,  and  the  atrihe  oLihe  straU  is  S.W.-N-E.; 
therefore  In  passing  from  south  to  north,  beds  are  traversed  which 
are  successively  lower  and  older.  The  Chiltccn  Hills,  with  a  strong 
scarp  facing  i!>e  north-west,  are  formed  of  Chalk,  the  Lower  Chalk 
at  the  foot  and  the  hard  Chalk  rock  at  the  summit;  from  the  too 
of  the  hills  the  Upper  Chalk-with-FUnts  descends  steadily  towards 
the  Thames.  Here  and  there,  as  at  Shtptakeand  Ncttlebed.  outliers 
of  Tertiary  clays  rest  upon  h.  The  U^per  Greenland  forms  a  low 
feature  at  the  foot  ot  the  Chalk  hills;  this  is  succeeded  by  the  Gautt, 
with  an  outcrop  varying  from  4  n.  to  1)  m.  wide  between  Dor- 
chester and  Stwnham;  it  is  a  pale  blue  clay,  dug  for  bricks  at 
Culham.  The  Losrer  Creenand  appears  from  bcncnth  the  Gault 
at  Culbara  and  Nuneham  Courtney  and  in  outliera  north  of  Cnddes- 
don.  The  Kinimeridge  cta^,  in  the  grass-coverrd  vales  between 
Sandford  and  Waterperry,  is  separated  from  the  Lower  Greenland 
by  the  Portland  limestone  ana  Portbnd  sanda  and  bv  the  thin 
Purbecb  beds:  it  is  dug  for  bricks  at  Headlngton.  Both  Portland 
and  Purbcck  beds  may  be  observed  in  Shotover  hiU;  the  Portland 
limestone  is  quarried  at  Carsington.  The  Coral  Rag.wlth  calcareous 
ilrit  at  the  base,  is  a  shettv,  coral-bcarinK  limestone,  traceable  from 
Sandford  to  Wbcatley;  i'.  has  been  extensively  (fuarricd  at  Heading- 
ton  hill.  North-west  of  the  last-named  formatKM  a  broad  outcrop 
of  Oxford  Cby  crosses  the  county:  while  this  is  moctTy  under 
pasture,  the  next  lower  formation,  the  Cornbraah,  a  mowniih 
rubUy  limestone,  gives  rise  to  a  loose  brawa  soil  very  sidtable  for 
the  cuUiwtion    whaal.  Esfasareaef  Corntamdi  accar  at  Nonon 
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Briilfic,  Woodstock  and  Shipton;  it  forms  a  broad  pl.itc.ui  U-tMiscn 
Midiflcton  Sioney  and  HiccMcr,    InVim  alM  lie  in  the  Oxford  Clay 

fbin  at  Ulip,  Cliarlion,  Mmon  and  Black  Horse  Hill.  Wychwood 
oresi  has  givin  iu  name  to  the  "  Forest  Marble,"  an  inconsunt 
MricB  of  limcMDnei  which  thin  out  eastward  and  become  atxilUcooiis. 
The  Gnat  <Mite  limeuonei,  with  the  "  Stoneifield  Slate  "  at  the 
base  and  occasional  maris,  form  tbe  higher  onHind  ui  tha  wrth- 
we«t.  An  excellent  freeKoM  u  qaankd  U  TaiMM  ««<  ilHton. 
The  [nfcrior  Oolito  tcrie* of  tandt  anil  lhllWim fanwawIMtriiht 
Ridce  and  cap*  Shenknr  and  ^MNttiMit;  h'Sho  rwcbei  down  to 
etfnriiM  p;i)jiiMi  mH  jaMiMdfai^Bifcrfe  Aaion.  The  three  diviiiocu 
Swo-U^  BB  npmmtHI^Sm^M^N.  of  the  county.  The  moM 
mKlMtaUiatheiMddtBiiMBCrWBtinarlxtone.  which,  being  a  hard 
cal^reous  bed  at  the  top,  formt  «n  elevated  ridge  along  the  limit 
et  the  outcrop-  The  marUtoae  b  quarried  for  iHiilding  stone  at 
Romton,  and  for  road  metal  in  many  pUcc«,  and,  as  it  contain*  a 
ContidtTabte  amount  of  iron  oxide,  it  has  been  cKtensively  uorlced 
(or  fron  at  Adderbury,  Fawler  and  elsewhere.  The  Ufiper  i.i.i  lys 
occur  mostly  a*  oniinportant  outlicTB.  The  Lower  LLis  cl.i>  >  I  Lve 
been  c>:[iO!cd  by  the  Evenlodc  near  Charlimry  ami  by  the  Cliii'.''dl 
in  tlij  ii]>|xr  jian  o!  It^i  vjll-y.  A  h.inl  sluUy  limestone  called 
Banlniry  niarlilo  occurs  in  ttiii  pirl  of  itic  Lias,  Glacial  drift  is 
spariiigiy  scattered  nvcr  tlif'  ^.ouiti-nc-tcrn  part  of  the  eouniv,  but 
is  more  plentiful  in  liic  nmih  tii  ii:rn  portion.  Vjlky  gnivLl  ite 
a&sociatcd  with  the  lu.iin  ^iri-.ini  ijout^v^  ,iivl  k"^'"-'''  clj>-iMth- 
flinls  and  brick  cvirih  n -t  iipcn  mmli  of  il.i-  ihilk  i1l>].,-  (  oal 
MiMsnrci  havcbcrn  pr.ivcil  at  .1  ili'ptli  'A  1 -iio  ft.  r,.  .ir  Hii-I.  rd, 

Clinmle  and  Afjr  ulf.irc.  -Tin:  .  lim.it-  l.tj.iUliy  .m  l  ^  ■  'My 
dry  except  in  the  low  oround  bordcrinE  the  ThaineE>,  as.  at  U.xLoirf; 
but  colder  than  the  ot^cr  touthcm  districts  of  England,  eapocially 
in  the  bleak  and  exposed  region*  of  the  Chiltcrns.  Crops  arc  later 
in  the  uplands  than  iii  more  northerly  utuationa  at  a  lower  elevation. 
La  the  northern  districts  there  is  a  strong  yet  friable  loam,  wet! 
■dapied  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  The  centre  of  the  county  is  occupied 
W  the  mott  part,by  a  )[ood  friable  but  not  so  rich  sotl,  formed  of 
decOmpMvI  sawlttoM,  clv^lk  UnwUone..  A  large  district  in 
Bit  a£i$>*a*t  b  O^o^M  by  Ardudk  ii  t&e  Chatem  HilUjnrtly 
imMI,'  ponfy  anble,  uBA  pHtfy  naed  aa  sheep-walks.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  county  is  oocupiea  by  a  variety  of  miscellaticou* 
tovU  ranging  from  coarae  saod  to  heavy  tenacious  clay,  and  occa- 
sionally very  fertile.  Nearly  scvBn-«ighths  of  the  area  of  the 
county,  a  high  proportion,  li  undcrcultivation.  The  acreage  under 
grain  crops  i*  neariy  eqMly  .<iWWfcd  between  barley,  oais  and 
wheat.  Tlierc  is  a  coniidetwle  acKage  under  bcan^.  More  than 
half  the  total  acreage  under  greea.cropa  is  occupied  by  turnip*, 
and  vetches  and  tarc4  arc  alra  targely  grown.  AIoiir  the  sni.iller 
striMins  there  are  very  rich  meadows  lor  graiinjr,  but  thnse  011  the 
Tliitmrt  and  ChernfU  are  sulvject  to  floi)dv    The  rl.iiry  5y=i»m 

[>rLvjili  ill  niiny  [iLim's.  bu'  rlii:  milk  is  nianMlirnirud  iiiio  biilter, 
Lille  cluf-"-  l;elii)i  m,ii!e.  '["Iio  u\ii)roved  shorllii5fn  is  the  moat 
c'ltiuii'Hi  tirciil,  I  III  I  Alili  L I  icy  amJ  fkvonshire  cows  are  larEcly  kept. 
Of  '.hr-i,.  Soiilh<1i>>vn<.  nic  k<-;>i  on  the  lili|)i)  T>Wfp<l  III 

and  Loi.tc>wuUli  uii  tl.c  hilU.  Pigs  AlW*WMMN|Jtbi 
county  being  famous  lot  it*  brawn. 

ifaaa/ur/wer.— Blankets  are  manufactured  at  V^ney,  and  tweed, 
girths  and  horsecloths  at  Chip[Mng  Norton.  There  are  paper  mills 
at  Shiplake,  Sandford-on-Thames,  VV<dveticot  and  Eynsham,  using 
water  power,  as  do  the  blanket  works  and  many  mills  on  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Thante*.  Agricultural  impwmcnts  and  portable 
engines  are  nude  at  Banbury,  and  gloves  at  Woodstock,  the  last 
a  very  ancient  industry.  Banbury  haa  been  lonq  celebrated  for  the 
nuanuiacture  ol  a  peculiar  cake.  Some  iron  ore  »  ntised  (from  the 
niddle  Uki},  and  the  quarries  and  days  for  brick-making  are  im- 
portant, as  already  indicated.  A  large  number  of  women  and  giri* 
are  employed  ift  several  of  the  towna  and  villages  In  the  lace  manu- 
lactnic. 

Cnmmunicalions.—'n.c  northern  line  of  the  Great  Western  railway, 
leaving;  the  main  line  at  OidcoC  Junction  in  Berkshire.  Tuns  north 
through  Oxfordshire  by  the  ChtTWcll  valley.  Oxford  is  the  junction 
for  the  Worcester  line,  nuiging  north-west  liy  the  livcnlode  valley, 
with  branches  from  Chippit^  Norton  Junrlion  into  Gloucestershire 
(Chdlcnham),  and  across  the  north-west  of  tin-  county  to  the 
northern  line  at  Kin;;'*  Sutton.  From  CKfi-rd  also  the  East 
Gloucester  line  servo.;  Wiuii'v  and  ilio  npi-.i-r  Thimcs.  Another 
Great  Western  lino,  frmn  ,\Li;.l(jn1iL' ifi  .md  l-i-nnlon,  enters  the 
county  on  (lie  east,  has  ,1  lir.ini.h  iij  W.LiliqL^rnn.  ■^■rves  the  town  of 
Thnnie,  .iheI  runs  to  0\fi>rd.  The  (in-  it  r,-inr.d  r.iihvay  has  a  branch 
froni  us  m  iin  line  at  Wooilii'rrI  \:\  S'l'i li.Miii>inn'iliire  to  Banbnry, 
the  n.jnl>  .iiid  Eioi::h  rxpres.,ts  ii'iiiij  ihc  Ctoni  Western  route  south- 
wanl  rSr.intlits  iif  (he  I.onilen  and  N'irih  \V.  ri  rn  railway  from 
Blo^i  hlev  terminaU'  :it  0-(|i>r(]  and  ll.iTiburv  \-.  regards  water- 
coniintinkation^.  ihc  Th.imcs  is  iiivii.nbk-  f.-,r  Lirje  launches  to 
Oxford,  .ind  fi^r  li.iri^'-s  over  the  whnk  i)f  its  Oxli^dshire  course. 
None  ol  iis  iriliiii;iri' -.  in  ihis  conriv  is  eonirncrriBlly  navigable. 
Tlic  O^Lturll  r.Tu.d,  on.  in  il  in  I,  l].,u.        Th-  r*ell  north  Irora 

0>i(i>r.l  iind  iiliini  .Ti  .-..niiiXi^  i.ith  I'l.  (.ri:!.!  Junction  and 
War* ilk  r.iii  lis. 

Poptdotwn  and  AdminislratieM.~-'T}K  kTtt  of  the  andcnt 
cotu^  U  483^16  ICKS,  «ith  ft  populalion  In  1891  of  185,940 


and  in  1901  oTiSfiiiO-  'TheMftof  thcidinliustrativecotiDtyh 
480,68; icres.  Themttiilcipalborough9areBanbury(pop.t],968), 
Chipping  Norton  (3780),  Hcnl^-on-Thain«s  (5;^,  Oiford, 
a  dty  and  the  county  town  (49,336)  and  Woodstodc  (1684}. 
The  urtwn  districts  are  Bicester  (3023),  Caversham  (6^], 
TbaiDC  (agii),  Wheatley  (871),  Witney  (3574).  Bunptoo 
(1167)  and  Boiford  (1146)  in  the  wot,  and  WstlingtoB  {1154) 
in  the  tonth-eait,  are  the  other  prindpal  country  towns.  The 
county  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit,  and  aaciacs  are  hdd  at  Osfocd. 
It  has  one  court  of  quancr-seuioos,  and  is  divided  into  ti 
petty  sessional  diviiioiiB.  The  boroii^  ol  Banbury  and  the 
dty  of  (Moid  have  lepante  eouits  of  quartcr-MSSioni  and 
cotnmissions  of  the  peace,  and  the  botougfa  of  Henley-on-Thames 
has  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace.  The  total  number  of 
dvil  parishes  in  304.  Oxfordshire  is  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford, 
and  contains  344  ecdesiostical  parishes  or  districts,  wholly  or 
in  part.  The  anrient  eonnty  Is  divided  (sioce  1885)  into  three 
parliamentary  divisions:  Banbuiy  or  northern,  Wooditodc 
or  mid,  and  Henley  or  southern,  each  returning  one  memba. 
It  also  indudes  part  of  the  poHiamentaiy  borough  of  Oxford, 
returning  one  .member,  in  addition  to  which  the  univetsity 
of  Oxford  returns  two  members. 

EdiKotion.—On  account  of  the  famous  ttnivenAy  of  Oxford  and 
other  educational  instilutiona  there,  tho  counCv  li  regards  education 
holds  a*  high  a  posiiion  a*  any  in  England.  In  connexion  with  the 
univeruty  there  is  a  day  training  college  for  schoolmasters  and 
there  is  also  in  Oxford  a  residential  training  college  for  school- 
mistresses (diocesan),  which  lakes  day  students.  Tht^  is  a  traininj 
college  for  schoolmasters  in  the  dioceses  of  Oxfotd  and  Cloatntcr, 
at  Culhant.  At  CuddcMlon,  where  is  the  palace  of  the  bnhop*  of 
Oxford,  there  b  a  theolonca)  collwe,  opened  in  1854.  At  Bhnihua 
is  the  large  grammar  sduxd  of  iOl  Sainti.  and  there  aic  acveial 
boys'  Bchools  m  Oxford- 

History.~-Tbs  of  the  oouuty  of  Oaiaid  b  iPinewhK 

uncertain;  Kke  other  dii^sions  of  the  Herdan  ktngdon,  the 
older  boundaries  were  enlirely  wiped  out,  and  the  district  was 
returned  after  the  prindpal  town.  The  boundaries,  except  for 
the  southern  one,  which  is  formed  by  the  Thames,  are  artificiaL 
There  are  fourteen  hundreds  In  Osfordshlve,  among  them  beiii| 
five  of  the  Chiltcm  hundreds.  The  jurisdiction  over  these  five 
belonged  to  the  manor  of  Benson,  and  in  1  iqq  to  Robert  dc  Hue- 
court,  a  name  which  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  county  in  the 
Horcourts  of  Stanton-Haicoun  and  Nuneham.  The  county 
includes  small  portiom  of  Berkshire  and  DuckiDgh&mshkc, 
which  lie  in  the  Inindreds  of  Bampton  and  Ploughley  respectivdy. 
There  has  been  little  change  in  the  county  boundary;  but  acts 
of  William  IV.  and  Victoria  slightly  increased  its  area. 

The  disuia  was  overrun  in,  the  6th  century  by  the  victoriou 
West  Sasons,  who  took  Bcmnn  «nd  E3n»hBni,  as  may  ta« 
seen  In  the  Saxvn  Ckronidt  tot  s?t-  In  the  7th  century  the 
Mercians  held  all  the  northern  border  of  the  Thames,  and 
during  the  8th  century  this  district  twice  changed  bands, 
falling  to  Wesao  after  the  battle  of  Butfotd,  and  to-  Umia 
after  a  battle  at  Benson.  As  part  of  the  Mercian  kingdom  it 
was  induded  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  A  bishc^ric  had  bcca 
established  at  Dorchester  as  eariy  as  634,  when  Biriniis,  the 
apostle  of  Wesscx,  was  given  an  e^nscopal  seat  there,  but  when 
a  bishop  was  established  at  Winchester  (his  bi^opric  seems 
to  have  come  to  an  end.  Before  the  Merdan  conquest  in  777, 
Oxfordshire  was  In  the  diocese  of  Sherborne.  In  S73  the  juri^ 
diction  of  Dorchester  reached  to  the  Humber,  and  when  the  Danes 
were  converted  It  extended  over  Leicestershire  and  Linctdn^re, 
Oxfordshire  forming  about  an  nghth  of  the  diocese.  At  the 
Conquest  there  was  no  alteration,  but  in  looi  the  seat  was 
transferred  to  Uncoln.  In  1542  a  bishopric  of  C^ney  and  Thame 
was  established,  taking  its  title  from  Oxford,  the  last  abbot  of 
Osney  being  appointed  to  it.  In  1546  (he  existing  bishtipric 
of  Oxford  was  established.  The  ecclesiastical  bonndarrea  remaia 
as  they  were  when  archdeacons  were  fim  appointed — the 
county  and  aithdeacoary  being  conterminous— and  the  roiroty 
being  almost  entirety  In  the  diocese  of  Oxford.  The  Danes 
overran  the  county  during  the  iilh  century;  ThtirkcH's  army 
burnt  Oxford  in  loiOi  and  the  comUncd  armies  of  Sweyn  and 
OUf  croMed  Watling  Street  and  ravaged  (be  district,  Oxfotd  and 
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WiadtttcrMboBtUiig  to  ihcM.  la  lOiS  Danai  md  Fiigliih- 
mm  AoK  Eadgu*!  bir«t  an  uBcmbtjr  in  OsCord,  and  in  103S, 
00  Caoote's  dealh.  Us  ton  Huold  «u  chosen  king.  Here  also 
tocA  place  Um  ttonny  mcetitig  following  the  aisembly  (gemot) 
at  Northuipton,  m  which  Harold  allowed  Tostig  to  be  ouihwed 
and  Motkcre  to  be  cfaoseta  carl  m  bis  [dace,  thus  i»rcp«ring  the 
way  for  Us  own  downfall  and  for  the  Noiman  Cooqueat.  The 
destruction  ol  bouses  in  Osford  recorded  in  the  Domesday 
Survey  may  poaubly  be  accounted  for  by  the  ravages  of  the 
rebelarmyofEadwineand  Morkere  on  this  occasion,  there  being 
no  undisputed  mention  of  a  siege  by  William.  Large  possessions 
in  the  county  fell  to  the  Cooqueror,  and  alao  to  his  rapacious 
kinsman,  Odo,  tnshop  of  Winchester.  Tbe  bishop  of  Lincoln 
also  had  extensive  lands  therein,  while  the  abbeys  of  Abingdon, 
Oscey  and  Godstow,  with  other  religious  bouses,  held  much  land 
is  tbe  county.  Among  lay  tenants  in  chief,  Robert  D'Oili, 
hdc  of  Wigod  of  WaUngford,  held  many  nianon  and  houses 
fai  Oifanl,  of  which  town  be  was  governor.  The  importance  of 
Oxford  was  already  well  established;  the  shire  moot  there  is 
aicntioiied  in  Canute's  Oxford  laws,  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
tbe  aeat  of  tbe  county  court  from  the  first,  the  castle  bring  the 
cmmtygwd.  Tbe  principal  histoiicalcvenubetwem  this  period 
and  the  Civil  War  belong  lew  to  the  histny  <rf  tbe  county  than 
to  tbat  of  the  city  of  Oxford  Tbe  diwolMton  of  the 

noaastcriea,  thou^  it  affected  the  ooonty  gieaUyi  caused  00 
(eoecal  distuibanccp 

WbcB  King  ChariCB  L  wm  tbe  first  btttle  of  tbe  Cinl  War  at 
EdgehHl  (ijid  of  October  1641),  Oxford  at  once  became  tbe 
■Uterial  and  moral  stronghold  of  the  royalist  cause.  Every 
manor  house  in  the  district  became  an  advanced  work,  and  from 
Banbury  in  the  north  to  Marlborough  in  the  west  and  Reading 
fn  tlie  south  the  walled  towns  formed  an  outer  line  of  defence. 
For  the  campaign  of  1643  tbe  r61e  of  this  strong  position  was  to 
be  tiie  detention  of  the  main  parliamentary  army  until  tbe  royalists 
bom  the  noKh  and  the  west  could  come  into  line  on  either  hand, 
after  which  tbe  united  royal  forces  were  to  dose  upon  London 
«i  all  sides,  and  In  the  operations  of  that  year  Oxfordahite 
•ucccssfuUy  performed  iu  allotted  functions.  No  serious  breach 
was  made  in  tbe  line  of  defence,  and  more  than  once,  notably 
at  Chalgiove  Fidd  (i8tb  of  June  1643),  Prince  Rupert's  cavalry 
•truck  bard  and  successfully.  In  tbe  campaign  of  Newbury 
whidi  tbHowed,  the  pariiamentaty  trotqis  under  Essex  passed 
through  north  Oxfordshire  on  their  way  to  the  relief  of  Gloucester, 
and  many  conftised  ^irmishes  look  place  between  them  and 
Rupert's  men;  and  when  the  campaign  closed  with  the  virtual 
defeat  of  tbe  royalists,  tbe  fortresses  of  the  county  offered  them 
a  refuge  which  Essex  was  powerless  to  disturb.  Tbe  foUowing 
campugn  witnessed  •  change  In  Charles'  strategy.  Realizing 
bis  numerical  weakness  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  an  envelop- 
raentt  and  decided  to  use  Oxfordshire  as  the  stronghold  from 
whidi  he  could  strike  in  all  directions.  The  commanding 
tstnation  of  the  dty  itself  prevented  any  serious  attempt  at 
Investment  by  dividing  the  enemy's  forces,  but  material  wants 
Bade  it  imposuble  for  Charles  to  maintain  permanently  his 
central  position.  Plans  were  continually  resolved  upon  and 
onccUed  on  both  sides,  and  eventually  Essex  headed  for  the 
■outb-west,  leaving  Waller  to  face  the  king  alone.  The  battle 
of  Cropredy  Bridge  followed  (agth  of  Jan.),  and  the  victorious 
king  turned  south  to  pursue  and  capture  Essex  at  Lostwithid 
in  ComwaQ.  In  tbe  remaining  operations  of  1644  Oxfordshire 
agwo  served  as  a  refuge  and  asa  base  (Newbury  and  Etonnington). 
Viih  tbe  appearance  on  the  scene  of  Cromwell  and  the  New 
Model  aimy  a  fresh  interest  arose.  Having  started  from  Wndwr 
on  tbe  Joth  of  April  1645,  the  future  Protector  carried  out  a 
daring  cavalry  i»id.  He  caught  and  scattered  the  royaUsts 
unawares  at  blip;  then  he  putsued  the  fugitives  to  Bletchington 
and  terrified  tbe  governor  into  surrendering.  He  swept  right 
found  Oxford,  fought  again  at  Bampion,  and  finally  rejoined 
bis  chief,  Fairfax,  in  Berkshire.  A  few  days  later  Charles  again 
marched  away  northwards,  while  Fairfax  was  ordered  to  besiege 
Oxford.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  tbe  besiegers  Charks 
«a  compelled  to  turn  tnck  to  icUeve  tbe  dty.  and  th«  conaequenl 
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ddajriedtatbecanfiaignaiiddlsBatcrofHBidty.  Vetevmafiar 
Haa^  tbe  actual  poaitloa  ti  Oxfordlhire  was  practically  un- 
shaken. It  is  true  that  Alnngdon  with  its  parliamentary  garrison 
was  a  standing  menace,  but  the  districts  east  of  tbe  Cberwd 
and  Thamea,  and  tbe  triangle  bounded  by  Oxford,  Faringdoa 
and  Banbury,  still  retained  iu  importance,  till  eariy  in  1646  the 
enemy  dated  boa  all  sides  oa  tbo  hat  stmogbold  (rf  myaKsm. 
5low-«i-tbe-Wold  witnessed  tbe  final  battle  of  tbe  war.  On 
tbe  9th  of  May  Banbury  surrendered,  and  Iwodays'bter  Oxford 
itself  was  doKly  invested.  On  the  a4thof  June  the  dty  capitu- 
Utcd,  and  three  days  later  Wallingfoid,  tbe  last  place  to  give 
bi,  fallowed  its  ennple. 

Tbe  war  left  tbe  county  In  an  exccedin^y  impoverished 
condition.  Its  prosperity  had  steadily  declined  since  the  eatly 
i4lh  century,  when  It  had  been  second  in  prosperity  in  the 
kingdom,  owing  its  wealth  largely  to  its  well -watered  pastures, 
which  bred  sheep  whose  wool  was  famous  all  oyer  England, 
and  to  its  good  supply  of  water  power.  Salt  is  mentioned  as 
B  product  of  the  county  in  Domesday  Book.  Various  small 
industries  grew  up,  such  as  plush-making  at  Banbury,  leather 
works  at  Bampton  and  Burford,  ^ves  at  Woodstock,  and 
malt  at  Henley.  Glass  was  made  at  Benam  and  Stokenchurch 
in  the  reign  of  Ueniy  VI.,  and  the  wool  trade  continued,  though 
not  in  so  flourishing  a  sUte,  Witney  retaining  its  fame  in  blanket- 
malting.  The  pestilence  of  1349,  the  conversion  of  arable  into 
pasture  land,  and  the  enclosure  of  common  land  in  the  early 
i6th  century  had  led  to  agricultural  deptcssioB  and  discuttenL 
In  i8]0  tbe  enclosure  trf  Otmoor  led  to  serious  riots,  in 
which  the  people  gathered  In  Oxford  at  St  Giles'  fair  Joined. 
The  couitty  was  represented  In  pariiament  in  1389  by  two 
members. 

j4)i/i?iiifiej.— The  remabis  of  castles  are  scanty.  The  majority 

of  them  were  probably  built  for  defence  In  the  dvil  strife  A 
Stephen's  rdgn  (iio»-it35),  and  were  not  maintained  after 
order  was  restored.  Considerable  portions  of  the  Norman 
Oxford  Castle  Survive,  however,  while  there  are  sh'ghter  remains 
of  tbe  castle  at  Bampton,  the  seat'of  Aylmer  de  Valence  in  tsiy 
Among  remains  of  former  mantions  there  may  be  noted  the 
14th  century  Greys  Court  near  Henley-on-Thames,  Minster 
Lovell,  on  the  Windrush  above  Witney,  and  Rycotc,  between 
Thame  and  Oxford.  Minster  LovcU,  tbe  extensive  ruins  of 
which  make  an  cxqui^te  picture  tbie  riverside,  was  the  seat 
of  Francis,  Lord  Lovd,  who,  being  the  son  of  a  Lancastrian 
father,  incurred  thehatredof  that  party  by  serving  Richard  III., 
and  afterwards  assisted  the  cause  of  Lambert  Simnd,  mysteri- 
ously disappearing  after  the  battle  of  Stoke.  The  remains  of 
Rycotc  (partly  incorporated  with  a  farmtuRise)  are  of  fine 
Elizabethan  brick,  and  in  the  chapd  attached  to  the  manor 
there  b  remarkable  Jacobean  woodwork,  the  entire  fittings  of 
the  church,  including  the  canopied  pews  and  altar-table,  being 
of  this  period..  Here  Elizabeth  was  kept  in  1554,  before  her 
acces^n,  and  afterwards  resided  as  <|ueen,  Of  andent  manuona 
still  inhabited,  the  finest  is  Broughton  Castle  near  Banbury, 
dating  from  1301.  Others  are  Shirburn  Castle,  begun  in  1377, 
but  mainly  Perpendicular  of  the  next  century;  Stanton  Har- 
courl,  dating  from  1450,  with  a  gatehouse  of  1540,  a  vast  kitchen, 
and  Pope's  Tower,named  from  tbe  poet,  who  stayed  here  more 
than  once.  Mapiedurham,  on  the  Thames  above  Reading,  is 
a  fine  Tudor  mansion  of  brick;  and  Water  Eaton,  on  the  Cher- 
well  above  Oxford,  is  a  angularly  perfect  Jacobean  house  of 
stone,  with  a  chapel  of  the  same  period  resembling  pure  Per- 
pendicular. Of  other  mansions  in  the  county  Blenheim  Palace, 
near  Woodstock,  must  be  mentioned,  llie  former  Holion 
House  (now  replaced  by  a  Georgian  building),  near  Wheatley, 
was  the  scene  in  1646  of  the  wedding  of  Ireton,  the  soldier  of 
Cromwell,  with  bis  leader's  daughUt  Bridget. 

The  influence  of  such  a  centre  of  learning  as  the  university 
was  naturally  very  great  upon  the  ecclesiastical  histf^y  of 
the  neighbourhood.  A  large  number  of  monastic  foundations 
arose,  such  as  those  of  Augustinian  canons  at  Biccater,  Cavers- 
ham,  Cold  Norton,  Dorchester,  Osncy  (a  magnificenUfoundatioo 
jmi  outside  tba  walb  oi  Oifnd)  and  Wnston;  qf  CiMeniau, 
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U  Bnwm  and  Utamei  of  Benedictioet,  ti  Cogget,  Eynaham, 
Uillon;  ol  Mathurins,  at  Nuffidd^  of  Gilbcrtincs,  at  Clatter- 
cote;  of  TcmpUrif  at  Sandford-oa-Tbamcs.  TIicr  wai  at 
Goaford  one  oi  the  only  two  preceptorica  of  fenuje  Tcmidan 
in  England.  01  all  tbese,  ctcqiting  the  abbey  cbnicb  at  Doc- 
Chester,  remains  are  scanty.  A  few  domestic  buildings  remain 
at  Studlcy;  the  boundary  walls  still  stand  o(  Codstow  Nunnery 
ootheTbameatlhefettatandbarial-placcof  Rosamund  Clifford 
or  *'  Fail  Roauuindt"  the  olqea  oi  Hmy  IL'a  famous  caurt- 
■hip;  and  thete  are  trace*  of  JUnriey  Abbey  within  Oxford. 

In  ■w4f«a«tt^l  uchitectnn  Oxfordshire,  apart  froln  Oxlonl 
ttwlf,  a  Ttnoarkably  rich,  but  tberc  is  no  dominant  style,  nnriy  all 
the  churches  being  of  nixed  dates.  In  (act,  ol  the  most  important 
thurcbes  only  Imty,  Addcrburv  and  Minster  Lovcll  need  be  t.ik-en 
as  types  of  a  single  ityte.  Ifflcy,  picturesquely  placed  aboM-  the 
Tbames  i  ro.  S.  of  OxTord,  'a  one  ot  the  fincsl  examples  ol  inirt 
Nomaa  in  Cncland.  with  a  highly  ornate  west  from.  AddorU.iry, 
4  m.  S.  o(  Banbury,  is  a  great  crudfonn  Derorjtcd  rhunh  uiUi  a 
massive  central  tower  and  sfrire.  Minster  Lovrll.  also  crucilonn.  ii 
purr  Perpcmfitubr;  its  central  tower  is  supported,  wiih  bp.uitilul 
and  iiiiii-iii.il  I'lVrtt.  [jTi  (uur  dctnrhcd  piers.  For  the  rest,  <n\r  (iMiure 
ComLn'>n  i.i  jcvit^iI  ti>  bt  nij[ii.i:d.  The  short  ung.iinlv  -iuru  o[ 
Oxf.jrd  ralludr.d  w.ii  imoiij;  the  if  not  the  first,  c iMi-irui  led 

in  i:nj;l,iiij,  and  scfi'i-d  as  a  mtxlcl  from  wliirli  <\rK  pr.pli.Tbly 
i!i  \tlii(icd  the  siplfudiil  central  *pireii  of  ilie  i;ri.n  rhtirchc^  at 
Witnoy.  [!:inipl'iii,  Shiplon-uniler-WyclnvniMl  iind  Hr.idu.cll.  1  licre 
are  .iUi>  (tirkV  fine  spins  in  iliv  ni.nti :  lllip\li,ini,  Addtrbury  arid 
Kini;'-.  ^u'.liTi  (.i._[o<..  ilie  bnrdiT  in  Ni^rlli.iiiipion iliirf).  v.likh  An 
locally  iirovcrbijl  as  ly|iilyi<ig  length,  itrcngth  and  beauty,  illox- 
ham  church,  mainly  Decorated,  with  Norman  portions  and  a  rr- 
msrlcable  Early  English  west  fmnt,  is  one  of  the  ttrgest  and  most 
beautiful  in  the  county.  In  the  west  Dutfonl  (Norman  and  Liter) 
h,  aMesmnhyi  and  in  tba  pareh  ot  the  fine  Norman  cfaurcli  ol 
tasdM  liaM'tfM  flmfefUKC  of  a  crucifU  widi  the  figure  clo^k^il, 
At  SoMbtcMi  are  maarhaMit  mural  paintings  of  the  isih  century. 
About  5  m.  N.  of  Oxford  there  arc  Kidlington  (Decorated)  with  a 
beautiful  needle-like  I'etpcndicui.ir  spire,  and  Islip,  whicli,  as'ihe 
birthplace  o(  Edward  the  Confessor,  retains  a  connexion  with  his 
Abbey  of  Westminster,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ot  which  are  lordn  of 
the  manor  and  patrons  of  the  Kving.  In  the  south-east,  Dorchester 
Abbey,  with  its  nave  of  transitional  Norman,  has  a  curiuus  De- 
Corsicd  Jesse  window,  the  tracery  fepresentinE  the  gencaWical 
tree  of  the  patriarch.  At  Cuddcsdon  there  ii  another  lar^  cruciform 
church,  Norman  and  later.  Ewelme  church  (Perpendicular)  is 
remarkable  for  the  tombot  Alice,  Duchess  of  Suffolk  (1475),  gorgcoui 
with  ir.iccry  and  gilded  canopy,  and  thai  ol  Sir  Thomas  Ch.im  tf 
(r4i4l.  oriLimpnii^l  wiih  enamelled  coats  of  arms.  Here  Willi.ini 
(Je  U  Pule.  Uuke  ol  SulT>>lk.  founded  in  I4j'j  the  piclurc&quc  hi>'<|>LMl 
snd  free  schinil  «till  m.mding. 

AutiiOBiiit.',  — r/ir  \alHral  Hisloty  ef  Oxforithire  (O'.fi.ird. 
4677.  and  id.  1705}:  Shcllon,  Enttavtd  lUutlralums  of  tke  pnniipd 
AitiniHa  otOx/irdikin,Jrom  Savimti  by  T.  Matkenie  (Oxford, 
I&(3J;  Sr  T-  Phillips.  Oxforiikin  Ftduteti  (Evc.ham.  tSiSl: 

i.  M  Davenport.  Lorit  Lieutenani  and  Ili^  Sheriff i  ofOiSord,  loSi 
Oxford,  and  OcJ'vdi'r.'^  Arr:h  (Oxford.  I869). 

OXIDE,  in  chemistry,  a  binary  compound  ot  ox;'gen  and  other 
elements.  In  general,  oaidcs  ate  the  most  important  compounds 
with  which  tbe  chemist  has  to  deal,  a  Mudy  of  their  composition 
and  properties  permitting  a  valuable  conpantive  investigation 
of  the  dements.  It  is  possible  to  bring  about  the  direct  com- 
bination of  oxygen  with  molt  of  the  dements  (the  presence 
of  traces  ot  water  vapour  is  generally  necessary  according  to 
the  researches  of  H.  B.  Baiter),  and  when  thb  Is  not  so,  indirect 
methods  are  available,  except  with  bromine  and  fiuoiine  (and 
also  with  the  so-called  Inert  gases — argon,  helium,  &c.),  which 
so  far  have  yielded  no  oxides.  Most  of  the  elements  combine 
with  oxygen  In  several  proportlotu,  for  ciampte  nitrogen  has  five 
oxides:  N/),  NO,  N|Ot,  N0|,  NA;  for  dossificatory  purposes, 
however,  ft  b  advantageous  to  assign  a  typical  oxide  to  each 
clement,  which,  in  general,  is  the  highest  having  a  basic  or  add 
character.  Thus  in  Group  I.  of  tbe  periodic  system,  the  typical 
oxide  is  MiO,  of  Group  II.  MO,  of  Group  III.  MA.  of  Group  IV. 
UOt,  of  Group  V.  MA,  of  Croup  Vt  MCb. 

Five  spectei  of  ondea  may  be  distinguMicd:  (t)  h«»c  oiddes, 

St)  acidic  oxides,  (3)  neutral  oxides,  (4)  permddes,  (5)  mixed  anhy- 
ndes  and  salts.  Bane  oxides  cambino  with  acids  er  acidic  oiddes 
t«  form  salts:  Mmilarly  acidic  modes  combiae  with  banc  oxides 
to  form  salts  also.  The  former  are  more  usually  yielded  by  the 
metals  (some  metals,  however,  form  oxides  belondna  to  the  other 
groups),  whilst  the  latter  arc  usually  anociated  with  the  non-metals. 
An  oxida  may  be  both  acidic  and  basic.  combine  with  bases  as 
writ  aa  adds  ;thiaia  the  casa  with  abmciiuoocarriag  at  ibs  transi- 
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lieu  loll.  I  I.  alummium  and  xinc  Neutral  oxides  coroUna  ■ 
with  .icidB  nor  bal^  to  give  salts  nor  with  water  to  give  a  base  or 
acid.  A  typical  mepitKr  is  nittk  oxide;  carbon  ■T<<''wridy  and 
tiiltuus  oxide  may  also  be  put  in  this  class,  but  it  must  be  remamfacmd 
that  these  oxides  may  be  icgaidcd.  in  some  measure  at  lease  m  tfas 
anhydride*  of  formic  and  hyponitrous  add,  altbougb,  at  the  sama 
time,  it  is  impossible  to  Obtain  these  acid«  by  simple  hvdnlioa  of 
thcie  oxides.  l*eroxides  may  in  most  cases  be  delitwd  as  oxida 
r'ltit .lining,'  more  oxygen  than  the  tyfMcal  oxide.  Tha  failure  ol  ibis 
(.l  .fmiu  111  w  seen  in  the  case  ot  Itad  dioxide,  which  is  ucrlainly  a 
l^ur^Mik  ui  properties,  but  it  is  aUo  the  typical  oxide  of  Group  iV. 
to  uj.i.b  I«m]  belongs.  All  peroxides  nave  oxidiiing  properties. 
Peroxides  may  be  basic  or  acidic.  Some  boiic  oxides  yidd  b>'dro- 
gen  peroxide  with  acids,  others  yield  oxygen  (these  also  Itfaetat* 
chloniK  from  hydrochloric  acid),  and  may  combine  with  \omtt 
acidic  oxides  to  form  salts  of  the  normal  basic  oxide  with  the 
higher  acidic  oude.  Examples  are  BaOi+H^(>BaSOt-fHA: 
aMn0,-HH,S0.-»MnS0,+rH^+O,;  MnO,-l-4HCI-MnCl,+ 
sHtO-fCI,:  Pb0,+S0,-l*SO.  (i,*.  PbO-l-SO,).  Two  spoiies 
of  basic  pciwddes  may  be  distinguished:  (1)  the  superaxidsa 
or  pcroaidates,  comaimng  the  oxygen  atoms  ia  a  cbai*.  <.g. 

Na-O-O-Na,  A-Ba-5,  which-yicid  hydrogen  peroxide  whh  acids; 
and  (a)  the  polyoxidcs.  having  the  oxygen  atoms  doubly  Knked  to 
the  metallic  atom,  (.(.0:Mn:  O.OiPuiO.  and  givina  oxygen  with 
sulphuric  acid,  ai>d  chlorine  with  hydrochloric.  L-  Marino  (Zfit 
nnorf.  Ckem.,  1907,  56.  P-  I33)  pointed  out  that  manEancse  ai«i 
lead  dioxide  behaved  differently  with  sulphur  dioxide,  the  formea 
giving  dithionaie  and  the  btter  sulphate,  and  fuggittrtl  the  foUowiag 

formulae:  0:Mn;0.  6-Pb;6,  as  explaining  this  difference.  A 
simpler  explanation  Is  that  the  manganese  dioxide  Ktst  gives  a 
RMwutf  sulphite  which  rearranges  tvdithionate.  tbws:  MnOk+sSOk  - 
Mn(SO,>i-»MnSA,  whilst  the  lead  dioxide  gives  a  batie  sulphite 
which  learranEcs  to  sulphate,  thus:  PbO-hSOk-PbOSOiH>PbSO» 
Acidic  pcrtixidcs  combine  with  basic  oxides  to  (omi  "per  wta,  aid 
bv  lots  ot  oxyaen  yield  the  sddic  oxide  twical  o*  tht  desncM. 
Mixed  anhydrides  are  oxides,  which  yMd  wilh  water  two  wsda,  o* 
are  salts  composed  of  a  basic  and  acidic  oxiile  of  the  same  mmaL 
Examples  of  mixed  anhydrides  ate  ClOi  and  NO»,  which  give 
chlorous  and  chloric  add,  and  nitrous  and  nitric  add;  aCIOk+ 
H/^-HCOt-l-HCIOh  iNO,+H/)-HNOk+HNOs:  and  of  mM 
nits  Pbfi,  and  PbiO*,  which  may  be  rcganlsd  as  nd  MC»-  and 
onho-plumbate:  PbO  PbOh  aPbO  PbOk- 

Oadalu/H  and  Rtdtittion. — In  the  narrow  Knse  "  oxidation  "  may 
be  regarded  as  the  combination  of  a  substance  with  oxygen,  and 
conversely,  "reduction"  as  the  abstraction  ot  oxygen;  in  (tie 
wider  sense  oxidation  includes  not  roetdy  ttie  addition  of  oxygen, 
but  also  of  other  electro-negative  elements  or  groups,  or  tbe  removal 
of  hydrogen  or  an  electro-positive  element  or  group.  In  inorganic 
chemistry  oxidation  is  associated  in'nuny  cases  with  an  increase  in 
the  active  valency.  Ignoring  processes  of  oxiilation  or  mlacriM 
simply  brought  about  by  beat  or  some  other  form  of  energy,  ws  may 
regata  an  oxidising  agent  as  a  substance  having  a  strong  affinity  for 
elKtro-posilivtt  atoms  or  groups,  and  a  reducing  agent  as  having  a 
strong  affinity  lor  electro-negative  atoms  or  groups;  in  the  actual 
pTocrsiesthc  ondiBring  agent  sullsis  rsductfon^d  the  redudng  agcu 
oxidation. 

Many  subataaccs  undergo  rimultaneotis  oxidation  and  tvductsoa 
when  treated  in  a  particular  manner;  this  is  known  as  sdf>  (K 
auto-oxidation.  For  example,  on  boiling  an  aqueous  solttt)MI''an 
hypochlorite,  a  chlorate  and  a  chloride  re<uh9.  part  of  the  orMml 
salt  beint;  oxidized  and  part  reduced:  3 NaOCI  =  NaClOi-f-ilbCL 
Simil;irly  pluKphorouv  and  hyiMipho^phornu^  arid^  give  phiisphioriB 
acid  and  phovpliine,  uliiUl  nilTOu:t  acid  gives  nitric  3i:id  arid  nitric 
oxide;  4H,PO,-jll,l'0.4-PH,:  ;ll,rOj- HjTO.-t-PH,:  sHKOh- 
HN0i-f>NO-i-HiO.  In  orv;.>iiic  chemistry,  a  celebrated  enmpll 
is  Cannizzaro's  reaction  uherein  an  arum.Ltlc  aldehyde  gives  an  MM 
and  3n.»lcnliol:  jC,IUCHO  +  H,0  =  C.H.Ct),H +C.H.CII,OH. 

Tiio  irn].  ir;  liii  nidiiin;;  anents  include:  oxygdl,  oione.  per- 
o  ..  ih.'  h.il...  I  n  .  cMorine  aud  bromine,  oxyarids  such  at  mtric 
Siid  tl1l>^e  o(  I'hloiinr.  bromine  and  iodine,  and  Bl*a  chromic  and 

frmiaiiganic  acid.  The  important  reducing  aRcnu  include  hydrugrfti 
ydridei  such  .u  tho^-c  ol  iodine,  sulphur,  phosphorus  carbon, 
ntaay  metajs,  potassium,  sodium,  aluniiniuni,  m^gneiium.  &C., 
aiUggriinrar  OaraGldS, lower  .Mlts     ir.tt.iU  ^nd  lower  oxidca. 

OauuHk  tn  organic  chemistry,  compounds  containing  tW 
grouping  >  C :  N  ■  OK,  derived  (ram  sJdebydea  and  ketones  by 
condensing  them  with  hydrozylamine.  Those  dcdvcd  from 
aldehydes  arc  Imown  as  aldoumcs,  those  .troin  ketones  as 
ketoidroes.  They  wci*  first  prepared  by  V.  Xfeyn  ia  iS8a 
{Btr.,  iSSs,  15,  pp.  1J14. 1S15. 1778}-  Iticy  ue  dlber  colotu- 
less  liquids,  which  boil  without  decomposition,  or  crystalliBe 
solids;  and  are  both  basic  and  addic  in  character.  On  reduction 
by  sodium  amalgam  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution  they  yield 
ptiouiy  uaincs.  They  are  hydroiysed  by  dilute  suncnl  acidi 
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yieMiflB  liydn»ylHBiu  and  tht  pwnt  ddrfmteWi'kMone. 
The  aldoxiiBn  in  namtedi  Jte  Mtlift-.Ql.  riUlrtMiW 
agents  into  nftiOn:  RCH  :  NOH-»R  C  !  N+H«0.  Hie  to- 
Qximcs  by  Um  Ktim  of  acetyl  chloride  undergo  a  peculiar  inlra- 
moleoder  le-anUiseaeDt  known  as  the  Beckmana  tram- 
fomation  (E.  Beckmum,  Ber.,  1886,  19,  p.  9S91  18&7.  ao.  P- 
2580).  yieldiag  u  fiaal  pioducta  aa  add-aiaiide  or  siUde,  tku; 
RC(  :N-QH)R.'->ItC(OH}  rf»R'-»RCOMHR'i 
Aa  TCgudf  tht  oootfftiUio^^  ttw  okubm.  two  pwribilitiw  csbt, 

iiaiiidy>C:NOH,or>C^  ^  ,  and  the  first  of  tfwse  b  pfuumabty 

comet,  rince  an  alkylalioTi  -ind  subsequem  hydiulybis  an  alkvl 
bydroxylamine  of  the  type  Nil, -OR  is  obtjincil,  jrui  coii=f'.nn'Liily 
it  U  ta  t>e  presumed  that  in  xhr  .ilkyblctl  osimc-,  ^hn  :ilkyl  iiruiifi  i 


attached  to  osygeti,  and  () 
hyidroxyl  group.  It  U  to  ) 
aldehyde*  and  of  ui^mm<  r 
in  isomeric  [orms.  This  ij.  < 
Wcrtier  hvpotheiia  {Ber..  i  ^- 
■■  made  tFuit  the  three  va1< 
the 


il=ilf  thcrrforu  cont.iin?  tlie 
riiilcd  (he  o\iiiii-3  I'i  .irum^ilic 

li1  arjiiiatic  kvU>ni-i  iiinjiii-ni ly  i-<i-,t 
■ri-iii  is  i.-X|.l,iintd  t-y  llil;  H,-.n(i-ili- 
2,1.  p.  Ill  ill  ul<kli  till-  .is^umiiii^n 
s  of  ihi^  iiilioycn  ati>m  do  not  lie  in 
olaiw.  Thus  in  ll^'.'  tas^  of  the  simple  aldoximcs  two  con- 
RCH  RC-H 
figuiatiooa  are  pOMible,  namely :  and       ^    ,  the  former, 

when  the  H  atom  and  OH  group  are  contiguous,  bein(>  known  as 
(yM-4ldaiii1MI  aid  the  tatter  as  the  anli-amo\\mc^.  The  syn-ald- 
osinies  or  treatment  with  acetyl  chloride  readily  lose  water  and  yield 
nhrilea ;  the  anti-aldoxiines  a  rule  arc  acetylated  and  do  not  yield 
nttrilcs.  liie  isomerism  til  the  oximes  of  unsynunetrical  ketones  is 
expUined  in  the  same  maaiwr,  and  tfadr  conliKiira^ao  i&  determined 
by  aj)  application  of  the  B«(3ciWI|>  ttlMirf^^^^  t,p9t. 
2AlP-  'i),:  -""  .  / 

R"C"R' 

-   .  ->RN  :  C{0H)R'H>R.\'I1  COR'(RondOH,"jy»"). 
HO-N 

AUoximes  are  generally  oht.iinrri  hy  the  action  of  hydrovylaminc 
hwlnichloTide  on  the  a1dchvd<'  in  presence  of  sodium  carbonate; 
the  onme  being  then  usually  iMr.iuod  from  the  soiution  by  ether. 
They  may  also  De  prepared  \iy  tlic  reduction  ot  primary  nitro  com- 
pounds  with  ataniwu*  chloride  and  concentrated  hydrc^lifork  add; 
by  the  reduction  of  unsaturated  niiro  compounds  with  aluminium 
amalganordncdusl  in  the  presence  of  dilute  acetic  add  (L.  Bouve- 
KAt,CmpiUtrai4us,  I90».  134.  p.,n45):  R/::CHNO»-*IW;:  CH- 
NHCm-»RiCHCH :  NOH.and  bythe  action  of  allMioiUdca  on  the 
■odium  salt  of  niiro-hydroxybmrne  [K.  AngeK,  Kni.  Acad.  d. 
liKti,  1905,  (S).  14,  H.  P.411J,  the  cycle  of  reactions  probably  being 
as  follows: 

N(VNHOH->HN0i+HNO:HN0+RI->HI+RNO 

(CH,CH,NO-*CHiCH:  N-OH). 

Pprmaldoxime,  CHt;  NOH,  was  obtained  by  W.  R.  Dunstan 
(/0Mr.  Ckem.  Soc.,  189S,  71,  p-  332)  as  a  colourless  liquid  by  the 
addiifcm  of  liydrojnrlamine  hydnxliloride  to  an  aqueous  solutron  of 
formaldehyde  in  tne  presence  of  sodium  carbonate;  the  resulting 
iotiition  waa  extracted  with  ether  and  the  oxime  hydrochloride 
precipitated  by  gaseous  hydrochloric  add,  the  precipitate  bein^  then 
oiMoTved  in  water,  the  solution  ex,3clly  neutralized  and  disiiilciJ. 
It  boils  at  83-85*  C.  and  burns  with  .1  green  coloured  f)<>me.  Ii  is 
rAdily  transformed  into  a  solid  polymer,  probably  (CH,:NOIi]i- 
In  the  abaence  of  water,  it  [orm=^  sdts  -A  ihc  iy(ic(CHj:NOH)rHCI 
with  adds.  It  behaves  as  a  powerful  ri-i]u';in^  ui^ent,  and  on  hydro- 
lysis with  dilute  mineral  acii!~  is  dcciirnim^d  into  lormaldehyde  and 
hydroxytamine.  together  wkIi  '•omt^  (orniic  acid  ,ind  ammonia,  the 
amount  of  each  product  (orim  tl  varying  with  tcmpcraiure,  lime  ot 
Rsiction,  amount  of  water  prc^'iii.  This  I.itter  reaction  is 

probably  due  to  some  ol  il:<'  utiiFK-  i'\i^!in^  in  the  form  of  the 
ugmcric  tormamide  HCO'NI  I.  A<  <  1  >  I-  .u.d  [icnzi-jyl-form.ildoxime 
aie  derivatives  of  the  llircL-loli]  nu  rir  li>rm.  'I'he  acetyl  com- 
pound on  reduction  yields  two  '■\  \i  .  niu-'i^i-n  .itonis  in  the  form  of 
ammonia  and  the  third  in  1      lonn  of  nr.-ili-,  l.iniine. 

^MtofJiuriiw,  CHiCII:\01l,  cf>M,illi2es  in  needles  which  melt 
at  47*  C.  On  continued  fusion  the  melting  _paint  gradually  sinks  to 
about  13*  C,  probably  owuih  to  conversion  into  a  polymerK  form. 

CjUant/MiKK.  Ca.CH:NOH,  is  obtained  when  pne  molecttlar 
proportion  of  chloral  hydrate  is  wanned  with  four  molecular  pro- 
portions of  hydroxylamioe  hydrochloride  and  a  little  water.  It 
crystallimtnprismawhicbmdtaLSq'C-  Achloral  bydrosylamine, 
COi-CHOH^NHOH.  mdtiqg  at  98^  C.  i»  obtained  W  allowing  a 
OMxture  of  one  molecular  propottioa  of'  chloral  hydrate  with  two 
■dtcubr  proportion*  of  bvdroxybmine  hydrochlotide  and  one  of 
sodium  carionale  to  stand  for  some  time  in  a  desiccator. 

ajoxime.  HON  :CH-Ctl :  NOH.  obtained  from  glyoxal  and 
hydnsyUmine,  or  by  boiling  aniiduihiazole  whh  ekcesd  ol  hydroxy- 
lamine  hydrochloride  and  water,  mdts  at  178*  C  and  ia  scadily 
nluUc  in  hot  water.  .  . 


5ii^me  'aUthyik  diexsw, ''HON:CH'CH,'CH.  CH:NOH,  is 
obtained  by  boiling  analeohoHc  solution  of  pyrrol  with  hydroxy^vnine 
hydrochloride  and  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  (G.  CianUdatt;  OtKi 
iBSi,  17,  p.  534).  It  melts  at  173*  C;  and  oa  MdacttDa"«ftli 
sodium  in  akoholic  aolutson  yielda  tctimmethylesiiB  dianiiieu<  l  A 
boilingf  lolutioa  ol  caiMk  poosli  bydrolyMa.it  to  aoimonsa  afq 
succinic  add. 

BfncoMoxiniM.— The  o-oxime  (benz-of>lj-aldo»Ate)  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  hydtoxytamine  on  benzaldehydc.  It  melt*  at  35*  C. 
and  boils  at  117*  C.  (14  nun.}.  Acids  convert  it  into  the  ^oxime 
(beaa-jMMldoagme)  which  melts  a^  135°  C.  When  distilled  undot 
diminisMd  pressure  the  ^form  reverts  to  the  a-modificatioo  (sdf 
Beckmsnn,  Ber.,  18B7,  30,  p.  2766;  1889,  n,  pp,  419,  513,  15^^' 
1588). 

Kebaimu  are  usually  rather  more  difficult  to  prepare  than  ald- 
oximcs,  and  (tenerally  require  the  presence  of  a  fairly  concentrated 
alkaline  solution.  Tnev  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  reduction  of 
p~i'i]ilo-nilroK  (R.  Sil;(ill,  Br^r.,  1896,  39,  p.  87),  the  reaction  probably 
being ; 

RR:C(NOi)N0-JRR:C:(NH0H),->RR:C:NOH-|-NH,OH. 

Aaloxime,  (CH^lNOH,  ndt*  et-SS-??*  C.  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  water.  Its  aodinn  salt  is  oMained  by  the  acnon  of 
sodamide  on  the  oxime,  in  presence  of  benzene  (A.  W.  Tithcrley, 
Jtmr.  Chem,  Sec.,  1897,  71.  P.  461). 

Jtf«t(W  oxi»w,(CHi)iC:CH-C{:NOH)CH,,  exists  m  two  modifica-' 
tions.  rhe  d-form  is  obtained  by  the  direct  actiMi  of  bydfoxjrlamAw 
hydrochloride  on  mcsityl  oxide,  the  hydrochlorideao^jtaOBd  Mm 
decomposed  by  sodium  carbonate.  It  crystal! ins  in  |MU«'wfakn 
melt  at  48-4?  C.  and  boil  at  92°  C.  (g  mm.).  When  boiled  for 
some  time  with  caustic  soda,  it  is  con\-ertcd  into  tht?  oily  n-oxtme, 
which  boils  at  R3-84"  C.  (9  mm.).  Both  forms  arc  volatile  in 
steam.  The  a-oxime.  on  ions  continued  fmiiinK  with  a  concentrartd 
solution  o(  a  caustic  alkali,  is  pan i. illy  ilici"npo;cd  with  iornution 
of  some  acetone  and  aceioxinit  ((_!,  liurrk^,  licr.,  1898,  31,  pp.  13B1. 
1808;  1899,  31.  p.  13JI )-  By  the  ditt^ct  acilon  of  hydroxylamine  on 
a  methyl  alcohol  solmion  of  mc-iiyl  oxide  in  the  presence  of  sodium 
raethylale  a  hydnjwi.iminu  -  ketone,  diacelane  hydroxylamine, 
(CHi)iC(NHOH)  CHsCOt;Hi,i3lormed.  Inasimilat  mannerphorone 
gives  rise  to  hiacetone  A>drM>famtw,COjlQlt-C(CHi)ili:N0H.  , 

Actlofykinontoiimt,  CJI.-C{ JiOro-CM*  HMta  «  59  C.  In 
glacial  acetic  acid  solution,  ontheaddttidn'Mdanoentratcd  sulphutfa 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  acetanilitle.  Baaopkttum  mime,  CiHsC 
( :N0H)C|H|,  exists  only  in  one  modiGcatioa  which  qwlcaat  140  C; 
wher^  the  unsymroetrical  bensophenones  each  yield  two  oximes, 
Ol  Walbch  tVJa,  313,  _p.  171)  baa  shown  that  the  saturated 

cycHcMlaWwyWH  eriwca  wttrt  an  application  of  the  Bcckmann 
reactMTm'cOilvarted  Into  lacntanea,  ana  these  lattei  on  hydrolysis 
with  dilute  mineral  acid*  afe  tramforwicd  into  acyclic  amino^cuUi. 
thus  from  cyclohcxaoooe,  •^■■idocBprdc  acid  (t-leucine)  may  be 
obtained: —  ,         '  „ 

*  /CH,Cil,CO,H 
^CH,CH,M1, 

An  ingenious  application  of  the  f.irt  that  oxinie;.  tjsilv  lo^«  the 
elements  ol  water  and  form  niirik'>  used  by  A.  Uohl  (Ber„ 
1B93.  p-  730)  in  the  "  bruakini:  .l.^^sn  "  of  the  sugars.  Glucoae- 
oximeon  warming  with  acetic  anhydride  is  simultaneously  acetylated 
nnd  fh  livdriied,  yirldinR  an  acetylated  glucomtnle,  which  wMM 
«ari!K'l  uiih  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  loses  hydrocyanic  acid _aM 
i".  irjiiilurnii-d  inio  an  acetyl  pentose.  The  pentose  is  then  oblaipea 
from  thejceiylated  compound  by  successive  treatment  withamraoi^ 
and  dilute  acids; —  *  . 

CH.OH  [CHOIDj  CHOH  CH:  NOHH-CHsOH  fCHOH),- 

CHOH  CN-?CH^lH(CHOH)i  ClIO 

In  order  to  arri\-e  at  the  configuration  of  the  stereoiiomt-ric  kp|. 
osimcs,  A.  Hantzsch  {Ber.,  1891.24.  p.  13)  has  made  use  of  the  IJt-i  k- 
mann  reaction,  whereby  they  are  convened  into  arid-iunidi'*. 
Tims,  with  the  tolyl phenyl kei oximes,  one  yields  (he  ,-inilidc  ol 
loluic  acid  and  the  other  the  loluididc  of  benzoic  acid,  the  iormer 
net  cssiiai  inv:  the  presence  of  the  phenyl  and  hydroxyl  radical*  ie 
the  iyn  position  and  the  latter  the  tolyl  and  hydnmyl  mdwal*  10  tM 
jyn  position,  thus:  ,    ,  ■  ..  jjA 

1  ^^''W^wWcHAH.CONHttBB'''*'' 

'    >>JftOM-'  T     -^.-^ii.  Ir.lil 

,:;]Nt-f^eiiyltolylketoxinM  < 

CHAH,NHCOC.H. 

HO  N 

jtmitotylpbeaylketoxime 
In  the  case  o(  the  aldoximes.  tliat  one  which  most  readily  loses  tho 
elements  of  water  on  dehydration  is  assumed  to  contam  its  hydroxyl 
radical  adjacent  to  the  movjLk  l.y.lrogcn  atom  and  is  desiEnaied 
the  lyn-itimpouiid.  „       .  . 

Oh  llie^aMniid»«iiiiK«  see  H.  Uy,  te.,  1898'  ji.  9- 
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ox  Ob,  or  Aim  Daxta,  one  of  the  grat  riven  of  Centnl  Asia, 
frior  to  the  meeting  oX  the  commissions  appointed  for  the  deter- 
aiMtkut  of  the  Riuso-Af^iaii  bounduy  in  1S85,  no  very 
•ccante  geographical  knowledge  of  the  upper  Omis  ragiona 
cxbted,  and  the  coune  of  the  river  itself  was  but  roughly  mapped. 
RuHian  explorers  and  natives  of  India  trained  for  geographical 
lecoanaissance,  and  employed  in  connexion  with  the  great 
trigonometrical  survey  of  India,  had  done  *o  much  towarda 
dnring  away  t&e  mists  which  enveloped  the  actual  course  of  the 
river,  that  all  the  primary  afHuents  were  known,  although  their 
rebtive  value  was  misunderstood,  but  the  nature  of  the  districts 
which  bordered  the  river  in  Afghan  Turkestan  was  so  imperiectly 
mapped  as  to  give  rise  to  considerable  pt^tical  complication  in 
framing  llw  boundaiy  agreement  between  Creat  Britain  and 
Russia.  From  Lake  ^ctmia  (Sor-Kul)  In  the'Pamirs,  which  was 
originally  reckoned  as  the  tnie  source  of  the  river,  to  Khamiab, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Andkhui  district  of  Afghan  Turkestan,  for  a 
disiaoce  of  about  680  m.,  the  Oxns  forms  the  boundary  between 
Afghanistan  and  Russia.  For  asotlier  550  m.  below  Kbamlab 
it  follows  an  open  and  aluggisb  course  tin  it  is  lost  in  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  being  spanned  at  Charjui,  150  m.  below  Khamiab,  by  the 
wooden  bridge  which  carries  the  Russian  railway  from  Merv  to 
Samarkand.  The  level  of  Lake  Victoria  is  13,400  ft.  above  sea. 
At  Khamiab  the  river  is  probably  ratbcr  less  than  500  ft. 

For  many  years  a  lively  geographical  controversy  drded  about 
the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  and  the  discusaon  derived  some  political 
significance  from  the  fact  that  the  true  source,  wherever 
it  might  be  found,  was  claimed  as  a  point  in  the  Russo- 
Afghan  boundary.  Tbe  final  survey  of  the  Pamir  region  (wherein 
the  heads  of  all  the  diief  tributaries  of  the  river  lay  hidden), 
by  tbe  Pamir  boundary  commission  of  1895  established  the  follow- 
ing topographical  facts  in  connexion  with  ibis  question.^  Tbe 
elevated  mountain  chain  which  is  now  called  the  Nicolas 'range, 
which  divides  the  Great  from  the  Little  Pamir,  is  a  region  of  vast 
glaciers  and  snow-fields,  from  which  the  lakes  lying  immediately 
north  and  south  derive  the  greater  part  of  their  water-supply. 
On  the  north  the  principal  glacial  tributary  of  Lake  Victoria 
forms,  within  the  folds  of  the  gigantic  spurs  of  the  Nicolas 
mountains,  a  series  of  smaller  lakes,  or  lakelets,  before  joining  the 
great  lake  itself.  On  the  south  a  similar  stream  Starting  farther 
east,  called  Burgutai  (denoting  the  position  of  a  difTKult  and 
dangerous  pass  across  the  range)  sweeps  downwards  towards 
Lake  Cbakmaktin,  tbe  lake  of  tbe  Little  Pamir,  which  is  some 
400  (t.  lower  than  Victoria.  But  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  this 
Stream  bifurcates  in  the  swamps  which  lie  to  the  west  of  Chak- 
maktin,  and  part  of  its  waters  find  their  way  eastwards  into  the 
lake,  and  part  flow  away  westwards  into  tbe  Ab-I-Panja,  which 
joins  the  Pamir  river  from  I.ake  Victoria  at  Kala  Panja.  This 
at  any  rate  is  the  action  of  the  Burgutai  stream  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  so  that  the  gladers  and  snowfields  of  the 
Nicolas  range  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  fountain-head  of  at 
least  two  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Oxus,  namely,  the  Aksu 
(or  Murghob)  and  the  Pamir  river,  and  as  contributing  largely 
to  a  third,  the  Ab-i-Panja.  Neither  Lake  Victoria  nor  Lake 
Chaknaklin  derives  any  very  large  contributions  from  glacial 
sourcrsother  than  those  of  tbe  Nicolas  range.  It  is  possible  that 
lliere  may  be  warm  springs  on  the  bed  of  Lake  Victoria,  as  such 
sprinp  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Pamirs;  but  there  is 
so  indication  of  ihem  in  tbe  Cholunaktia  basin,  and  the  latter 
lake  must  be  regarded  rather  as  an  incident  in  the  coune  of  the 
Aksu — a  widening  of  the  river  channel  in  the  midst  of  this  high- 
level,  glacier-formed  valley — than  as  the  founlain-hcad  of  the 
infant  stream-  There  ore  indications  that  the  bed  cf  Lake 
Victoria,  as  well  as  that  of  Cbakmaktin,  is  rapidly  ulting.  and 
that  the  shores  of  the  latter  are  gradually  receding  farther  (n>m 
the  Foot  of  the  hilts.  The  glacial  origin  of  the  Pamir  valleys  is 
everywhere  apparent  in  their  terrace  formations  and  the  erraiir 
Kocks  and  bouldeti  that  lie  scattered  about  llmr  surface.  It  is 
probable  Uut  the  lakes  themselves  are  evidence  of  (geologically] 
a  comparatively  recent  dclivertnce  from  the  thraldom  of  the  ice 
covering,  which  has  worn  and  rounded  the  lower  ridges  into  the 
■Dooth  outlines  of  undulating- downs. 


Another  {mpsrtant  soorce  of  the  river  (conridend  by  Cmom 
to  be  the  chidf  source)  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  enormous  glacien 
which  lie  about  the  upper  or  main  bnodi  «f  tkM  Ab^-Faaja 
(called  the  AM-Wakhjir  or  Wakhaa),  .«hfch  rim  uate  th« 
mountains  endosfaig  the  hetd  «f  the  nghdombirii  Fansii. 
Although  the  superficial  area  of  gladal  ke  from  which  tbe  Ab-i- 
Wakhjir  derives  the  greater  part  of  its  volume  is  not  e^ual  to 
that  found  on  tbe  Nicolas  range,  it  it  qiute  impossible  to  fimm 
any  estimate  of  ompantive  depth  or  bulk,  or  to  Mpmtc  the 
volume  of  its  contribntionB  at  any  time  from  those  riiich, 
combined,  derive  their  origin  from-  the  Nicolas  range.  If  the 
Aksu  (or  Murghab)  and  the  Pamir  rivet  from  I^ke  Victoria  sie 
to  be  considered  in  the  li^  of  independent  tributaries,  it  it 
probaUe  that  tbe  Ab-i-Panja  contributes  u  luge  a  voIium  «( 
glacial  fl6od  to  the  Oxus  as  either  of  them. 

From  the  pmnt  whe(«  the  rivers  of  the  Gnat  and  Little  hnirs 
join  their  forces  at  Kala  hn]a  to  MikaiUm,  at  tbe  eltnw  of  Uk 
ercat  bend  of  the  Oxus  northwards,  tbe  river  valley  has  . 
been  surveyed  by  Woodthorpe:  and  the  nortbeni  slopes  ^ 
of  the  Hindu  Kush,  which  near  lahkaihlm  tetcnd  in  dope*  of 
barely  10  m.  in  length  from  the  main  watershed  to  the  river  baidcL 
have  been  carefully  mapped.  These  dope*  npment  the  tsDEnit  of 
AFghan  territoiy  which  exists  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush  beiwtm 
fCala  Panja  and  Ishkashim.   From  Ishkashim  northwarrfi  the  riv» 

Ei^^ii-s  through  the  n.irrow  rock-bound  volteyi  of  Shignan  and 
Obhan  ere  it  sweeps  north  and  west  throu^  the  mounuins  and 
dcl^ln  or  DarwAz.  By  the  terms  of  the  boundary  aneemeal  with 
Russia  this  part  of  ihi-  rivi.-r  now  parts  Badakshan  and  I^irwas  frorq 
th'.-  ■li^tritts  oS  R'.'.h.in,  Shi,:n.ifl,  and  Bokhara,  which  formerly 
rn:ii;ii.ii[it.d  Jn  uni.cri.ii[i  rl.iim  a  part  of  the  territory  on  the 

leli'h.iFik  of  iIk'  ri\ir.  Ail  T hi-i  gjiirt  o(  Ine  Oxus,  until  the  nver  once 
ag.iiii  i  iniTgL!,  iicm  ihc  Uokh.iia  hilt*  into  the  open  plaiiH  bordering 
B:;iiil,-h,in  on  tht  norili.  f.ills  wiihln  tbe  area  of  Rutaian  mr^-cyt, 
wiili  uhk'h  .1  jiinriiun  trom  Inda  has  been  effected  ttoth  oa  tbe 
Pamirs  .iiiit  in  l  urktitan. 

At  Lanfiur  Kisht,  a  little  to  tliL'  east  of  the  Oxus  bend,  tberv  is  a 
■mall  Kiis>i.m  post  of  oUs(.'r\-ati<>n,  About  y>  m.  north  of  tbe  bead, 
wht'fc  Ihc  Suchjn  or  Ghunil  juins  the  Oxus  from  tbe 
Alichur  Pamir,  there  is  annllicr  and  larger  post  called 
Cliarog.  On  (he  kft  bank  ol  tlic  river  the  Afgnans  main- 
tain a  frontier  post  at  the  fort  of  Kala  Bar  Panw.  -A 
road  wilt  connect  Chamc  with  the  AEchur  Psmir,  foUowiag  the 
genrmi  coiirac  of  the  Ohund  stream,  a  road  which  will  form  n 
valij.iMe  link  in  the  chnin  of  communications  between  Bokhara  and 
Sar>!v"l.  iU^hty-livt  iitilos  nonh  of  Ishkashim,  at  Kala  Waoior. 
ihi  river  v.Ukh  ri->i:s  in  ihe  Liltle  Pamir,  and  which  is  called  Aksu. 
Miirgh.ib,  or  Barling,  joins  (he  Oxus  from  the  cast.  It  is  on  tUa 
ri\  >T  that  the  Russian  outpost,  Murshabi  (or  Paminkt),  Ei  xiluated. 
at  on  (I'.'vaiion  of  12,150  (t.  above  ine  sea.  Fort  Muixhabi  a  cm>- 
nectrcl  l>;.  a  t^i^-y]  miliinry  road  with  Osh.  At  this  point  ihe  mcMu(»' 
mcni  f,l  '  III  <  : tr  ium-  Ln^tlis  of  the  chief  Pamir  tributaries  el 
the  0\iib  In  .15  u."--.'-.-,— 
To  the  bead  of  the  Aksu  at  Lake  Cbakmaktin  .  .  ato  nSn. 
To  the  head  of  the  most  easterly  tributary  of  L«ke 

Victoria,  in  the  Great  Pamir,  about  .    ay>  „ 

TetbcglaciaJsourccsof tbcAb-i-WBkhjir,Bbout  ,    330  ,. 

For  120  m.  the  two  latter  are  united  in  the  main  stiraro  of  the  Ozsa, 
the  volume  of  which  has  been  further  increased  by  the  united  forces 
of  the  Ghund  and  Shakhdara  dtainiog  the  Alichur  Bimir  and  the 
heiehls  of  ^ignan. 

The  narrow  cramped  valley  of  the  river  between  Ishkadrim  and 
Kab  Mtamar  is  hedeed  in  on  the  west  by  a  long  ridge  flanking  the 
highlands  of  Badakshan;  on  the  east  the  butlreaanaod  tt^^mt 


spurs  cf  the  Shignan  mountains  (of  whkh  the  strike  is  ^ 
transverse  to  the  direction  of  the  river  and  more  or  less 


parallel  to  that  of  the  main  Hindu  Kush  watershed) 
overhang  its  channel  like  a  wall,  and  afTord  but  little  Rwa 
either  (or  cultivation  or  for  tbe  maintenance  of  a  practicable 
road.  Vet  the  lower  elevation  (for  this  part  o(  tbe  Oxus  stream  is 
not  more  than  about  7000  It.  above  sea-level)  and  comparatively 
mil' I  climate  give  opportunities  to  the  industrious  Tajik  popalatioa 
for  MKrcuful  agriculture,  of  which  they  are  not  stow  to  avad  tbem> 
H:h  and  a  track  e^nts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  Kala  Bar 
Pa  II  rr'-iir  (In-  Oli  ind  (or  Suchan)  deboocfameni,  which  is 
I>r  .  I  '       I    re  are  no  bridges,  and  the  transit  of  the 

riv  '  1 .1  n  only  be  efltried  by  tbe  use  of  infbted 

sk:  "    I    " (or  Muf^hab)  conRiicncc  the  valley 

i»»  -  of  the  river  route  Incirwse.  Between 

Ki  I        '    l      l  Kala  Khum  (4400  ft.),  where  the  Oxus 

af;.<in  ixn^is  m-h.i:..  r.,^.  ruurac  to  ihc  north-west  is  almoal  at 
nghi  angti^  to  the  general  strike  of  the  Darwos  mounmins.  which  is 
from  north-east  to  wuth-weM.  following  the  nsual  conformatioil  erf 
all  ihb  part  of  h%h  Asia.  Thus  its  chief  afflueMs  from  tbe  noTtb- 
east,  the  wanj  and  the  Vaa  Ghuhm,  drain  vatleya.  which  are  con- 
panuvdy  open,  and  which  we  said  t»  be  vlndidly  fertDc.  At 
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Kbmm  tiM  liver  fa  480  ft  wide,  aviOwW  ta  ft.  fa  tte 
jfowcmt  jnxBc;  lu  Inid  wm  irith  tbe  flbatnKtMm  fonnad 
'  k*^^  faung      mud  aa  18  (L  wEten  iu  upper  diaanda  are 

The  duMte  of  eut«ni  Bokdiara  and  Darwac  is  ddtghtfur  in 
iHiBA'.aBd  DrIUfdwiitaaaf  ita  Alpine  scenery  and  flora  in  tenn* 
of  antbunaMk  admiration.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Wakih 
and  the  Surkhab  to  the  north  of  D.iru  jz,  nhkh  form  an 
important  part  o*  the  province  of  Karan-gin,  m.iplp,  ash, 
hawthorn,  ptatachio,  and  juniper  grow  freely  in  the 
ooQtain  foteita,  and  Dcctroot,  kohl  cabi,  aad  other  vsetables  are 
idely  cultivated.  About  tbe  clifT*  and  predpicxs  of  the  Panja 
illcy  near  Kala  fOium  the  wild  vine,  cc^asu^  and  pomesranatc  arc 
I  be  found,  and  the  plane  tree  and  mulberry  floumh  in  (;roups  neat 
IB  villages.  Hm  alio,  amongM  other  plants,  the  sunflower  ilo- 
ir&tca  villace gardena.  Tbe  houaea  are  built  of  stone  and  moitar, 
)d  above  the  thatched  Mraw  roof  whirh  surmounts  the  doublc- 
on-ycd  building;*  the  aquarc  water-tovvr  ribcs  firacefully.  Every 
nise  posacMCS  its  ttaircaie,  its  welt,  nr<i  ribtrrn&  for  irri^nilDn; 
id  on  the  whole  the  Ar>-u  Tajiks  of  ihh  nonlicrn  sttticni  ol  dio 
xus  valley  seem  to  be  well  provided  with  most  of  the  ountori^,  if 
at  the  luxuriea,  of  Ufe.  Tbor  language  is  the  language  of  llijkhar.i 
Samarkand.  Bokharao  tupremacy  was  rc-estabhsliud  in  t»;S. 
hrn  Kala  Khumwasoccu|M  by  Bokbaran  troops.  Sinco  Ihin  ilic 
ght  bank  of  the  river  baa  been  politically  divided  from  the  left, 
od  the  latter  now  bdons  to  Afghanistao. 
From  Kaia  Khun,  whidi  fort  about  Banta  tbe  noct  nortbcrly 
oint  of  tbe  great  bend  of  tbe  Oxus  round  P"t?H*Ti-n.  tbe  river 
>nowa  a  aouth-weirterty  course  for  another  50  m,  thnwEh  a  dose 
lountainoua  region  ere  it  widens  into  tbe  more  open  vattey  to  the 
Hitb  of  Kolab.  It  now  btcowea  a  river  of  the  pbina  from  which 
be  mountains  on  cither  side  stand  back. 
The  bvogruiby  of  Darwaz  south  of  the  nvcr  13  not  accuratclv 
nown.  but  at  least  one  considerable  stream  of  some  60  in.  in  Icn^tn 
drains  to  the  north-east,  pBrallcl  lo  the  general  slrilcc  o( 
~J?|*L  the  mountain  ayttem  into  tliR  transverse  c^un*:  of  ihc 
imutmtM.  Oxus,  which  it  joias  ncaily  opiMftUr:  to  the  lateral  valleys 
<f  Yaa  Ghulam  and  Wanj.  This  stream  is  called  Pangi-Shitt.i. 
IT  Shiwa,  but  not  much  is  known  ahi^it  it.  Another  of  about 
iqual  length,  ttarting  from  the  aanie  cmir.il  wat'-T-narting  of  this 
notintain  Mock,  and  included  within  the  Ums  Iirnd,  Inlluivs  a  trans- 
verse direction  at  almost  rwht  angles  to  the  Shiwa,  and  joins  ihc 
>xus  valley  near  its  debouchment  into  tl.r  riioTu  uinn  Kol-ib  pl.iins. 
■here  the  course  of  the  Oxus  has  again  .:  -u:'.'  li  -i  iliri  r  iinn  nirallt'l 
o  tbe  mountain  strike.  All  that  we  kr  ".  i;  iliis  nv,  r  fv.l;i  li 
s  caDed  tbe  Ragb  or  Sadda)  is  that  to  .  '  :  -  juri: :  1  ,ri  u  irh  Un' 
>(us  it  cuts  ibrough  aucccwtve  mountain  cid^cs,  whicli  renders  ita 
nurae  impracticable  as  a  roadway.  It  is  owes  wry  to  wgid  tbe 
ivcr,  and  to  paia  by  mountain  tracka  which  aunnount  •  series  of 
oral  spars  or  oHwota  from  the  central  ptatua.  In  order  to  nrndi 
he  Ona.  The  eaistetKe  of  this  route,  which  b«>mi»  tbe  Darwai 
noun  tains  from  cast  to  west,  cutliw  off  tbe  aortbcn  band  of  tiM 
Dxua,  and  connecting  those  easterly  routes  Much  inteiacct  tbe 
?amirs  by  means  of  the  Chund  and  Shakbdara  (and  whkh  con- 
«ntrate  about  Lake  Shiwa)  with  Kblob  In  eastern  BoUiaia,  is 
mportanL   (See  Badakshan.) 

From  about  the  point  where  the  Oxiu  commences  to  separate  the 
^kbaran  province  of  Kolab  from  the  comparatively  open  Afghan 
districts  of  Rustak  and  Kata^han,  the  channel  ofthc 
river  ti  no  longer  confined  within  walls  of  mountains 
^?  .  0/  volcanic  and  schistose  formation.  The  Kolab  and  the 
Surkhab  (or  Waksh)  flow  into  it  in  liraid  muddy 
itieanu  from  the  biahlands  of  Karateehin,  and  the  river  at 
)nce  commences  to  adopt  an  uncertain  dianncl  w'.uri  vn  rhi-  mii- 
.-tretched  arms  of  the  hills  fail  to  confine  It  »iihln  <li'!ini(ir  liriiii-^. 
It  divides  its  waters,  splitting  into  many  ehanm  U,  li.ivini:;  broad 
central  islands;  and  as  the  width  inoea'^'s,  anil  the  di-pth  during 
fry  seasons  diminishes,  opportunities  for  lords  become  eomparatively 
requent.  Between  Kolab  and  Pata  Kr'.ir,  imni'-di.itel)'  north  of 
JteTnikeslan  capital  of  Maiar-i-Sharif,  there  are  at  least  three  well- 
tnown  "guars  or  fords,  and  there  are  probably  more.  Besides 
ihe  great  muddy  aflltienu  from  Karateghin  on  the  north,  the  Kaba- 
lian,  theSurkban.and  thcDarbantaieallof  them  very  considerable 
'jibutaries  from  Bokhara.  The  last  of  the  three  is  the  river  on 
vhicb  tbe  well-known  trade  centre  of  Shirabad  is  built,  some  ao  m. 
MTtk  of  tha  riw«r.  Ncnr  the  junction  of  tbaSvrhhnn  with  the  Oxus 
tre  the  mlna  of  the  ancient  dty  of  Tatinesi  on  tba-aactbem  or 
Bokhar>nbuik,uid  thefenyat  rata  Kemrfnot  far  from  the  niina 
if  an  old  biidge)  U  the  connecting  link  between  Bokhara  and  Mazar 
berenbmita.  A  Russian  branch  railway  u  said  to  have  been  recently 
boilt  from  Samaritand  to  Termes. 

Frtmi  the  south  two  very  remarkable  afHuenIs  of  the  Oxus  join 
[heir  streams  to  tbe  main  river  bctwei.>n  Kolab  and  the  Mazar 
crossings.    The  Kokcha  artd  ihc  Khanabad  (or  Kunduz) 
ate  the  two  grtat  rivers  of  Badakshan.    The  v.illey  of 
vt^L-i-    the  Kokcha  leads  directly  from  the  Oxus  to  Faiiahad.  the 
capttaIofBadakshan,anditshcadisdc«eaboveIshkashim 
tt  the  mtbcni  dhow  of  tbe  great  Oxua  bend,  a  low  pass  of  onlg 
9500  ft  dividing  ita  waters  from  those     the  main  rf*er.  Tbs 
BOdoubtedly  waa  ■  acction  of  tbe  great  ceaUal  tiade  route  of  Aaia. 


whfc*  nnee  wnneaeJ  Pergtiana  am}  Herat  with  Kadiiiv  to)  Chlni: 
(See  Badaksbak.)  Both  these  rivers  Up  the  northern  akipea  of  the 
Hindu  Kush,  and  daim  their  aoorces  in  the  iramapped  mountain 
witdemem  of  Kafirittan.  The  Khanabad,  or  Kundus,  k  also  calkd 
locally  the  AkaaraL  AD  tHvtt  H  Central  Am  are  known  by 
several  names.  To  tbe  west  of  the  Kundtii  no  rivera  find  their  way 
thrnuRh  the  southern  banks  of  the  Oxus.  Throughout  the  plains  of 
Afghan  Turkestan  the  drainage  from  the  southcra  hills  is  arrested 
ami  lost  in  the  desert  sands. 

The  only  island  of  any  liie  in  lae  bed  of  the  river  is  the  island  of 
Paighambar,  a  little  below  the  ruim  of  Termei.  The  inhabittnUof 
this  island,  and  ol  a  smaller  one  in  the  neigfabontfaood  oUed  Zhftboi, 
wash  for  gold  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 

At  Airatan,  a  little  above  the  Pata  Kcsar  (env,  there  are  ruins, 
as  also  at  Khisht  Tapa  (where  the  road  from  Kabadlan  to  Ta»h- 
kur^han  leaves  the  nver)  and  at  Kalukh  Tapa.  At  Khisht  Tapa 
there  is  a  tradition  of  a  bridcr  li.ivin;;  orre  tvisioil. 

The  Oxus  river,  as  seen  in  Ili-iiJ  jt  this  pjri  of  its  course,  is  an 
imposing  stream.     1(  h  rar'ly  h-t-t  ihaa  Ii-X>  yartl=  nide,  and  10 

■i.inic  pl.ires  it  is  fully  a  imlr.-  ,irrr>.-,     [ts  ninlir  fh.inntl   

may  be  estim«e<l  at  from  i u ■  i-i ii irrK  lo  thn  e-fnurllis  nf  ^JST^ 
its  flood  ch.jnnel,  cxctjit  whiTi-  il  i-^  cunfiiiod  within  q*?? 
narrow  limits  by  a  rocky  bed,  as  at  Kdif.  \ihcre  ir^  un- 
varying  width  is  only  540  yards.  The  .TVf-r.i^c  strtnRth  of  the 
current  in  flood  is  about  4  m.  per  hour,  varj-ing  from  3(  to  5  m. 
The  left  bank  c4  the  Oxus  above  Kiiif  is,  as  a  rule,  low  and  fiat,  with 
teed  swamps  bordering  the  stream  and  a  strip  of  jungle  between 
the  reeds  and  the  edge  of  the  elevated  sandy  desert.  The  jungto 
II  chiefly  tamarisk  and  padah  (willow).  Swamp  deer,  phn^anta, 
.-ind  occasionally  tigers  are  found  in  it.  The  right  bank  is  eCMraOy 
higher,  drier,  more  fertile  and  more  populated  than  the  left. 

A  wide  belt  of  blown  sand  (or  Chul),  sprinkled  with  saxaul  lunj^Te, 
separates  the  swamp*  on  thdsouthsidcof  the  river  from  the  culiii  Mtcd 
plains  of  Afghan  Turkestan;  but  in  places,  notably  foe 
about  12  m.  above  Khamiab,  where  the  Russo-Afghan  j^"" 
boundary  touches  the  river,  throtigh  the  districts  which  are  ^* 
best  known  by  the  name  of  KhwajaSalarand  agalnin  alesadi^ree  for 
50  m.  aljDvc  tlic  fcrr>'  at  Kilif,  a  very  successful  war  has  been  waged 
l.y  the  OKfiiiulMirjl  Turkni.iii  (•■<  ihi:  lir.jri  tribes)  against  the  en- 
croachiiiK  sind-wavis  of  tlie  div.-rt;  and  3  strip  of  riverain  soil 
averaging  about  .i  mife  in  width  has  bwn  iFclaimed  and  cultivated 
by  irriRalion,  The  culti^a[ion,  suiJporttd  by  canals  drawn  from 
the  Okus,  the  heads  of  uhith  arc  constantly  being  destroyed  by 
flood  and  again  renewed,  of  a  vcr>'  hi^h  order.  U'hcat  and  brirley 
spread  in  broad  crops  over  m<iny  sr]u.ite  mill.',  of  rii  h  ■.■lil ;  I  hi'  (iilifs 
arc  intersected  by  narrow  little  stone-walled  l.nie^,  bright  i\  iih  way- 
side flowers,  amongst  which  the  poppy  and  the  purple  thistle  of 
Badghia  are  prodoiminant;  the  tfouEci  arc  neatly  built  of  stone, 
and  stand  acattercd  about  Ute  t3nd:£apc  in  single  homcsiead*, 
substantial  and  tomfottable;  and  the  spreading  willow  and  the 
mulberry  ofleramoat  grateful  dude  to  the  wavbnr  in  summer  time, 
when  tM  beat  ia  often  ioaupoortable.  Tbe  nery  blasts  of  summer, 
fumace-beated  over  the  red-hot  Kinl  Kum,  are  bardlv  less  to  be 
feared  than  the  ice-cold  shamshir  for  Dorth-veatem  Dlisiaxd)  of 
winter,  which  freeres  men  when  tt  finda  them  In  the  open  desert,  and 
frequently  destroys  whole  caravans. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Oxus  ferries  are  worked  is  peculiar 
to  those  regions.  Large  flat-bottomed  boats  arc  luwed  across  the 
river  by  small  horses  attached  to  an  outrigger  projcetins 
beyond  the  cunwalc  by  means  of  a  surcinele  or  bcllyband. 
Tin  y  are  tinr'.  [urlially  supported  in  Itic  water  whilst  *" 
ihi  >  lin,  I  he  hdrs^cs  .nrc  guided  Irom  the  boat,  and  a  twenty,  or 
( !■ :!  [  V  [.mt  |i.irj;c  with  3  heavy  load  of  men  and  goods  will  be  lowed 
iIh-  rivi t  at  liilif  (wlierc,  as  already  stalcl,  the  width  of  the 
ri,.r  ii  between  ,soo  and  600  yards  only)  With  case  by  two  of 
:\.-  -!■  .inim.ils.  The  Kilif  ferr>'  is  on  the  dirert  lii^Ii-ruad  between 
SiiT  irl.:.,nd  ,ind  Akdia.    !t  b  perh.i;)^  the    Ix-it-uacd  ferry  on 

Khvijj  1  lii,il,ir  derives  some  historical  significmce  from  tlic  fact  that 
it  prc-.cntcd  a  substantial  difliculty  to  the  settlement  of  the  Russo- 
Affihan  boiinrlar^',  in  which  it  was  assigned  by  agreement 
as  the  i>oint  of  junction  between  that  boundary  and  the  "S""^" 
Oxus.  1 1  had  been  defined  in  the  agreement  aa  a  "  post  "  *""r- 
on  the  fixer  banks,  and  had  been  SO  described  by  Burnes  in  his 
writings  some  fifty  yean  prevlotitly.  But  00  poat  auch  as  that 
indicated  coald  be  discwwcd.  Thm  waa  a  dlatrict  of  thai  sam^ 
eKtendtna  from  KbaiBiab  to  tha  ftdghbrnnhood  ot  KM,  mad  e  tW 
Kilif  eocTaf  tbe  tfictrict  waa  a  alarat  aacrcd  to  tbe  Khwaia  who  bora 
the  name-  It  was  only  after  long  inouiry  amongst  local  cultivators 
and  landowners  that,  al>out  a  m.  t>elow  the  ziarat,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  the  site  of  the  present  K.irkin  bazaar,  the  position  of  a 
lost  ferry  was  identified,  which  had  once  been  marked  by  a  riverside 
hamlet  called  by  the  name  of  the  saint.  The  ferry  had  long  dis- 
appeared, and  with  it  a  considerable  slice  of  the  riverside  alluvld 
soil,  which  had  been  washed  into  the  stream  by  the  action  of  floods. 
The  post  bad,  i«-lMb4MbaMld  H  llttJjatUm  at  tbe  rimhfitU 
oonscquencea  cf  teinilifii!fHmK*'l>R' Haa  both  faMcaadbg'Ud 

peat  river  folb  in  rileot  majcaty  through  m  vaat  cxyuM  of  MM  aiid 
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ten.  Under  RiMiu  ampkM  •  coarfdewtto  (ttip  «t  anttvU 
•oil  on  the  left  t»nk  hu  been  brodgkt  under  cultivKtioo,  meafuriof 
4  or  s  m.  in  width,  tad  tbere  it  more  eultivfttioo  on 
the  bank*  ol  the  Oiua  now  than  there  i«  in  the  Merv  ouia 
itMlf,  but  it  ia  cooGned  to  the  itnmediue  iieighbourtMMd 
of  iheftvertfornoaffluentaof  anyconuderableiizeexict.  The  river 
b  Mvigable  below  Quriui,  and  take*  iti  jdace  as  an  important  unit 
In  the  genenl  echemc  ol  itiuiian  Irootier  commtuucatnu.  Tbm 
b  now  a  regular  ateamcr  service,  twice  a  week  in  ntmnier  and  once 
a  week  jn  winter,  u  far  aa  Pata  Kasar.  The  (teamen  an  0al- 
bottooied  paddle  boats  dnwing  3  ft. 

Aa  important  feature  in  connexion  with  the  courK  of  the  Oxua 
b  the  diicusuoa  that  has  arisen  with  regard  to  its  former  debouch- 
meat  into  ibe  Cas(Nao  Sea.  On  this  point  much  recent 
Ymtalt  evidence  bas  been  collected,  and  it  appears  certain  that 
there  was  a  lime  in  the  pMt-Fliooene  Age  when  a  long 
gutf  ot  the  Caspian  Sea  protruded  eastmrds  neaily  a* 
far  a*  the  longitude  of  Merv,  covering  the  Kara  Kum  sands,  but  not 
the  Kara  Kum  plateau  to  the  north  of  the  sands,  which  is  separated 
front  ibe  sands  by  a  distinct  sea  beach.  At  the  same  lime  another 
brancb>ot  the  same  gulf  protruded  northwards  ia  the  direction  of  the 
AnI,  probably  as  far  as  the  Sary  Kamish  depresaon,  which  lies  to 
the  weat  of  tbe  iChivaa  delta  of  the  Oxus,  sepaiued  iam  it  by  wida 
bed*  of  hxai,  days  and  gnvd,  covering  nclcs  of  aa  uakaowa  age. 
The  Murgbab  river  and  the  Hari  Rud,  which  terminate  in  the  oases 
of  Merv  and  Sarakbs,  almost  certainly  penetrated  to  tbe  gulf  of  the 
Kara  Kum,  but  the  question  whether  the  Omi*  was  ever  deflected 
to  at  to  enter  the  gulf  with  the  Murgh^ cannot  be  Mid  to  be  aoswercd 
dedMvely  at  present.  The  former  connexion  between  the  Caspian 
ud  Aral  by  means  of  tbe  ralf  now  icptcsented  by  the  Sary  Kamith 
depresMOO  seems  to  be  admitted  by  Russian  anentists,  itor.would 
there  appear  to  be  much  doubt  about  the  connexion  between  the 
Khivan  oasis  and  the  northern  cKtivmi^  ol  tbe  Sary  Kamish.  In 
thii  diicuaion  the  names  of  Kaulbari,  Lcstar,  Annenkov,  Konshin 
and  other  Ruaaiaa  gcograpbere  are  coasdcuoufc  The  seaenl 
condusiona  are  ably  tumincd  ttp  by  P.  KrapotUn  in  the 
September  lumber  of  tbe  /tufwl  of  tbe  Royil  Ceogiaphical  Socie^ 
(or  1898. 

History. — In  the  most  remote  igea  to  which  written  htstoiy 
writs  tu,  tbe  legioai  ob  both  ikks  of  the  Ozut  were  subject 
to  the  Benlan  manafchy.  Of  tbeir  populations  Herodotus 
mentions  the  Bacttltns,  Chotasmlans,  Sogdians  and  Sacae  as 
contributing  their  contingents  to  the  armies  of  tbe  great  king 
Darius,  The  Oxus  figures  In  Perrian  romantic  bistoiy  as  the 
Smit  between  Iran  and  'ninn,  but  the  sufasttatun  of  settled 
population  to  the  north  as  well  as  tbe  souUi  was  probably  of 
Iranian  lineage.  Hie  valley  b  connected  witb  many  early 
Magian  traditions,  according  to  which  Zoroaster  dwelt  at  Balkh, 
where,  in  the  7th  century  B.C.,  hb  proselytising  efforts  fitst 
came  into  operation.  Buddhism  eventually  spnad  widely  over 
the  Ozu  epnatties,  tnd  almost  cntiidy  disi^ced  the  xdiigaa 
of  Zoroastet  In  its  very  mdle.  Tbe  Chinese  tnvdla  Hsucn 
Tiang,  «Ao  pssied  thrao|^  the  conntiy  In  aj>.  6J0HS44,  found 
Termes,  Khulra,  Balkh,  and  above  iH  Bamian,  amply  pro- 
vided with  monasteri^  stupas  and  colosul  images,  whkh  arc 
the  striking  chancteristics  of  prevalent  Bnddbam;  even  the 

Christianity  penetrated  to  Kbmsan  and  Bactila  at  an  cariy 
date;  episcopal  seta  are  said  to  have  existed  at  Ucrv  and 
Samarkand  in  tbe  4U1  and  5th  ccnturio,  and  Cosma*  (c  S45) 
testifies  to  the  spread  ol  Christianity  amng  tbe  BactrisM  and 
Huns. 

Bactria  was  long  a  prurlnce  of  the  em[dre  wUch  Alexander  tbe 
Great  left  to  his  successors,  but  tbe  Credt  historians  pve  very 
Ktlle  informaUoa  of  the  Oxus  basin  and  iu  iababilants.  About 
sjo  B.&  Diodotus,  tbe  "gov«iior  of  tbe  thousand  dties  of 
Bactiiar"  declared  himself  king,  simultaneously  with  the  revolt 
oi  Anaces  which  laid  the  fouikdation  of  the  Parthian  monarchy. 
The  Craeco-Bactiian  dominion  was  ovowbelmed  entirely  about 
iiti  S.C.  by  the  Yae-dd  (v-r),  a  moocrous  people  who  bad  been 
driven  westwards  izom  their  settlements  on  the  bordejs  of  China 
by  the  Hiungan  (gA).  From  tbe  Yue-du  arose,  about  the 
Christian  era,  the  great  Isdo-Scytbian  dominion  which  encoded 
across  the  ICoda  Kush  aouthwuds,  over  A^hanistan  and  Slnd. 
Tbe  history  of  the  next  five  centuries  Is  a  blank.  In  571  the 
Haisthalah  (Ephthalitca,  f  a)  of  the  Qxus,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  descendants  of  the  Yw<hi,  were  ritattcted  by  aa  tavaskm 
of  tbe  Turkish  kbakan;  and  in  the  following  century  the  Chinese 
pOgiint  Hiuen  Tteiv  foutul  tlw  t(Ui>Kr  empite  ot  tbe  Haiathalab 


broken  iQi  Into  a  great  nnmber  of  atatM  sttto,  all  atfcnowMi^ 
the  supremacy  of  tbe  Turkish  khakan,  and  scvcial  having  itatna 
idatical  with  those  which  still  exist.  Tbe  wbole  group  of  Uat<a 
he  calk 'Dikhaia.  by  whicb  name  in  the  lb(pa  TBhhariMu,  or  by 
that  of  Haiathalah,  the  oountry  contfeuMd  for  entaiks  to  ho 
known  to  the  Mahommedans.  At  the  timo^  of  bis  ]*iif™m» 
Chinese  influence  bad  passed  into  Tokharittan  and  Traraoeiam. 
Yasdcged,  the  last  o(  tbe  Sassanld  kings  of  Peisis,  who  (Red  hi 
dsr,  lAm  defeated  and  hard  pressed  by  tbe  Hoslcms,  bvoM 
the  aid  of  China;  the  Chinese  emperor,  Taitsung,  issued  an  edict 
organizing  the  whole  country  from  Ferghana  to  the  borders  of 
Persia  into  three  Chinese  administrative  districts,  with  ia6 
military  canlaoacatSi  aa  oiganlatloo  which,  bowevtr,  probably 
only  existed  oa  paper. 

In  ;ii-7ts  Habommedan  troops  were  conducted  by  Kotaiba. 
tbe  governor  of  Khorasan,  Into  the  pri>vince  of  KhwariaH' 
(Khiva),  after  subjugating  whicfa  they  advanced  on  Bokhara 
and  Samarkand,  the  ancient  Sogdiana,  and  are  said  to  have 
even  reached  Ferghana  and  Kai&gu,  but  bo  Ottupalioo  ihca 
ensued.  In  roi6-io>5  the  government  of  Khwaiicra  was 
bestowed  by  Sultan  Hahmud  of  Ghaxni  upon  Altuntub,  one  of 
his  most  distinguished  generals.- 

Ttdchaiistan  In  genera)  formed  a  port  successively  of  the 
empires  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty  (terminated  AJ)>  9Q(0.  of  thi 
Ghasnevid  dynasty,  of  the  Sdjuk  jrinMs'of  Persia  and  of 
Khorasan,  of  the  Ghori  or  Shansabanya  kings,  and  of  the  luhans 
of  Khwarizm.  The  lost  dynasty  ended  wiUi  Sultan  Jalal-ud-din, 
during  whose  teign  (iJ3i-is3i>  a  diviiioa  of  the  Ifogol  army 
of  Jen|^  Khan  first  bivadedKhwaiiim.  irfiUe  the  khan  blmsdf 
was  besiegfaig  Bamian;  Jalil>iid-dhi,  deserted  by  moM  vt  Us 
troops,  retired  to  Gbami,  where  be  was  purged  by  Jea^iis 
Khan,  and  again  retreating  towards  WnHufn  ovtRakca 
aitd  driven  acioaa  Oik  Indua. 

Tbe  oonuneocement  of  the  tfith  centwy  eras  marked  by  the 
rise  of  the  ITzbeg  rule  in  Tbikcstan.  The  Ucbegs  were  no  ooe 
race,  but  an  aggregation  of  fragments  from  Turks,  Hoqgols  and 
all  the  great  tribes  constituting  the  boats  of  Jcn^is  and  Batn. 
They  held  Kundus,  Balkh,  Khwarlsm  and  Khorasan,  and  for 
a  time  Badakshan  abo;  but  Badakduui  was  soon  woo  by  the 

wnpmw  HatwT,  and  in  1 5*^  w«  h^tn jy|  \,\f  ffnwin  ^'tlljtnsn. 

who  by  rsss  had  estaUiabed  hb  rule  over  mudi  ef  Ibe  rcgbn 
between  the  Oxus  and  the  Hindu  Kush.  Ihe  Mogul  empcrots 
of  India  occa^onaUy  Interfered  ia  these  provinces,  notably 
Siah  Jahan  In  1646;  but,  finding  the  difficulty  of 
so  distant  a  frontio',  they  abandoned  It  to  the  Usbeg  prinotn. 
About  1765  the  witir  of  Ahaud  Shah  Abdaltof  Xabid  invaded 
Badakshan,  and  from  that  time  until  now  the  dominatioB  of  the 
countries  on  the  south  batik  of  the  Oxus  from  Wakhan  to  B^b 
bas  been  a  ipatter  of  frequent  struggles  between  Afghans  and 
Usbegs. 

The  Uibeg  rnk  In  Turkestan  has  during  the  last  fifty  years 
been  rapidly  dwindling  before  the  growth  of  Rusiian  power.  In 
1863  Russia  invaded  the  £hokand  territory,  taking  in  rapid 
soccession  the  dties  of  Turkestan,  Cfaimkcnt  ar>d  Tashkent 
In  1866  Khojend  was  taken,  the  power  of  Kbokand  was  com- 
{detdy  crushed,  a  portion  was  incorporated  in  the  new  Russian 
province  of  Turkestan,  while  tbe  remainder  was  left  to  be 
admiitistered  by  a  native  chief  almost  as  a  Russian  feudatory; 
the  same  year  tbe  Bokharians  were  defeated  at  Irdjar.  In 
1867  on  army  assembled  by  the  amir  of  Bokhara  wu  axiadtcd 
and  di^tened  by  tbe  Russians,  who  in  1868  entered  Samarkand> 
and  became  virtnally  rulers  of  Bokhara.  In  1S73  Khiva  was 
invaded,  and  aa  mudi  of  the  khanate  as  lay  on  the  ri^  bank 
of  the  Oxns  was  incorporated  into  the  Rus&ian  empire,  a  portion 
being  afterwards  made  over  to  Bokhara.  Russia  acquired  the 
right  of  tlie  (tee  nav^alion  of  the  Oxus  throughout  its  entire 
course,  on  the  borders  of  both  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  Tbe  ad- 
ministration of  the  whole  of  tbe  states  on  the  right  bank  of  tba 
Oxus,  down  to  tbe  Russian  boundary  line  at  Idika  Yar,  b  now 
ia  the  bands  (rf  Bokhara,  including  Rarateghiv— which  tbe 
Kuaians  have  transferred  to  It  from  Khokand-^nad  Darsran 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Paodr  htghh'wlf 
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AgrawMTBW^ljWltumh  much  hoa  been  wrttten  of  late  yewi 
wbmt  4*  lOUias, a.tke  Oxus  within  the  region  of  iht  Pamin, 
Sera  b>  very  DtiK  n  le  found  in  the  writings  of  etrographers  of 
no4mi  date  descriptive  of  that  part  of  ha  cotine  which  •eparatet 
Dams  and  Afghan  Turkeitan  Inai  BOiAm.  and  that  litti*  b 
ckkfiy  in  tbi  pagw  of  reports  and  gnft**T*i  Ac,  which  ere  not  evaU- 
ablc  to  the  public.  The  followii^  authorities  may  be  atnv)ltcd: 
The  Report  of  the  Pamir  Boundarv  Cotnihission  of  1893,  pubnsbed 
■t  Calcutta  {1807):  Dr  A,  RcKei,  "Jotjrncy  in  Karat^tn  and 
Ctarwai,"  IwJtslsa.  Russian  Geqg.  Soc,  vol.xiiL  (1882);  tianslation, 
vol.  iv.  Proc.  R.G.S.;  Micbelt,  "  Recions  of  the  Upper  Oxli," 
woi.  vi.  Proc.  R.G.S.  ([884)- Criesbach,  "  Geological  Field  Notci,' 
No.  3,  Afghan  Boundary  Commtuion  (1885J;  C  Yate,  NorOttn 
Afthanislan  (London.  1886);  Curzon,  '"The  Pamirs."  vol.  vKt. 
Jimr.  R.G.S.  (1896);  Kropotkin,  "Old  Bedi  of  the  Oxu*,"  Jour. 
R.G.S.  (September  1898);  Cobbold.  Iniitrmoil  Asia  {l.ondon,  1900)- 
To  ih:  above  may  be  added  the  Reports  of  the  Riiiso-.Afuli.in  Uoua- 
dary  Commission  o(  1884-1885.  and  that  of  I-ockliarCs  Mi-sicn  in 
IS35,  and  the  Indian  Survey  Rcporli.  (T.  H.  H.'J 

OZYGBM  (»yfflbolO,aloinicwciKbt  16),  •Dob-inetallic  chemical 
cIcmcnL  It  was  cjipareiitly  fint  obuiiwd  ia  1737  by  St^hen 
Kales  by  slronily  hnting  Kinimii,  but  he  doa  not  HHU-lfrhave 
recogoiud  that  be  bad  obtained  a  new  dencnt,  and  tbe  fiist 

pubtiihed  descriplioti  oi  ita  prepertiea  wis  due  to  J.  Priestley  in 
1774,  who  obuined  the  gas  by  ignitiiic  meicuric  oxide,  and  gave 
it  the  same  "  depUogiattcaUd  air."  IL  W.  Scbcdc,  working 
indepoidaBtly,  ala»  amwupced  m  1715  the  discovery  of  tUt 
ckment  which  be  called,  "-empyieat  air "  (Crattf*  Atuultm, 
i78s>  3i  PP-  >39i  *9t).  A.  L.  Lavoiaier  repeated  Priestley's 
eiperiments  and  named  the  gas  "  oxygen  "  (from  Gr.  sour, 
•teviu,  I  prdduce)  to  denote  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
IJie  products  formed  by  the  combustion  of  substances  in  the  gas 
wets  of  an  acid  duuactcr.  Oxygen  occurs  naturally  as  one  of 
the  chief  consiiluent*  of  the  atmesf^ere,  and  bi  combination 
with  other  elements  it  is  found  in  very  large  quantities;  it 
constitutes  appronroately  cight-ntntbs  by  wef^t  of  water  abd 
Marly  oneJialf  by  weight  of  the  rocfcs  composhig  the  earth** 
enisl.  It  b  also  disengaged  by  growing  vegetation,  plants 
possessing  the  power  ti  absoiUng  carbon  dioddc,  assimBaling 
the  carbon  and  rejecting  theoiygen.  Oxygen  may  be  prepared 
by  heating  mercuric  oxide;  by  strongly  heating  mangwtese 
(Bozide  and  many  other' peroxides;  by  heating  the  oxides  of 
precious  metals;  and  by  heating  many  oxy-acids  and  oxy-salls 
to  high  temperatures,  for  example,  nitric  acid,  snlphbric  acid, 
nitre,  lead  nitrate,  xinc  sulphate,  potassium  chlorate,  fltc. 
Fotasnum  chkmte  is  generally  used  and  the  reaction  is  acceler' 
atcd  and  carried  out  at  a  lower  tempentureby  previonsly 
snixhig  the  salt  with  abnU  one-tUid  of  its  weight  of  manganese 
dioxide,  which  acts  as  a  catalytic  agent.  The  actual  decomposi- 
tion of  the  chlorate  is  not  settled  definitely;  the  ft^owlng  equa- 
tions give  the  results  obtained  by  P.  F.  Fiankland  and  Dingwall 
{Ckem.  Htms,  1887,  55,  p.  67);— at  a  moderate  beat:  SKCKh' 
6KCIOt-{-3KCI-)-2(\i  succeeded  by  the  foHowing  reactions 
as  the  temperature  increases:  2KC10i-KCI0«-}-KCl+0,  and 
2KC10*«2Ka+30i  (see  also  F.  Teed,  ibid.,  itS-j,  55,  p.  91; 
H.  N.  Warren,  ibid,  1R88, 58,  p.  UT,  W.  H.  Sodeati,  Proc.  Cbem. 
Soc.,  1901,  17,  p.  149).  It  may  aho  be  obuined  by  heating 
manganese  (h*oxide  or  potassinm  bichromate  or  potassium 
permanganate  with  sulphuric  add;  by  the  action  of  cobalt  salts 
or  manganese  dioxide  on  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  (Th. 
Fleitmann,  Ann.,  1865,  134,  P-  64);  hy  the  action  of  a  ferrous 
or  manganons  salt  with  a  salt  Of  coMt,  nlcfcd  or  copper  on 
bleaching  powder  (G.  F.  Jaubcrt,  Ger.  pat.  157171);  by  pasdng 
chlorine  into  milk  of  lime  (C.  Winkler,  Jour,  frakt.  Ckem.,  18M, 
98,  p.  340);  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  steam  at-a  bri^t  red 
heal;  by  the  decomposition  of  hydrog«i  peroxide  by  bleaching 
powder,  manganese  dioxide,  potassium  ferricyanide  in  alkaline 
solution,  or  potassium  permanganate  In  add  sohilion;  l>y 
beating  barium  peroxide  with  an  aqueooa  solution  of  potassium 
ferricyanide  (G.  Kassner,  Zeil.  anttv.  CktM.,  1890,  p.  448) 
BeOi+2K,Pc(CN).-BatFeK,(CN),fe-|-0,;  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  sodium  and  potas»um  peroxides  with  a  soluliofi 
of  potassium  permanganate  in  the  presence  of  a  trace  of 
nkfcel  lalU  (G.  F.  Jaubert,  CompUi  nndta,  1901,  134, 


NtuMrots  miethods  have  been  devtsed  for  the  namthetwe  of 
oxygen.  The  mon  important  are  at  follows:  by  decompoiing 
strong  heated  sulphuric  acid  ia  tbe  presence  <rf  a  contact 
substanoa;  by  beating  an  inthnate  miztttn  of  one  part  of 
•odium  nitrate  with  two  paiu  ot  line  oxide  (T.  H.  Pepper, 
Dintla's  Jour.,  1863,  i6y,  p.  ^9):  2ZnO-|-4MaMOi- 
3ZD(ONa)i-(-2N»+50t;  by  the  use  of  cuprous  chhmde  which 
whan  mixed  with  clay  and  sand,  moistened  with  water  and 
healed  In  a  current  of  air  at  ioo-iod*  C.  yields  an  oxyi^loride, 
which  Utter  jddds  oxygen  -mbea  heated  to  400*  C  (A.  Mallet, 
CompUt  rmdus,  1S67,  64,  p.  ai6;  1S68,  66,  p.  by  the 
electrolysis  of  solutions  of  sodium  hydroxide,  using  nickel 
electrodes;  by  heating  calcium  plumbate  (obtained  from 
litharge  and  caldum  carbonate)  in  a  current  of  carbon  dintide 
(G.  Kassoer,  Uontl.  SciaU.,  1890,  pp.  503,  614);  and  from  ak 
by  tbe  process  of  Tesuiduhfotay  {Dimt.Jpnr.,  1870, 196,  p.  a^o), 
in  which  air  is  drawn  over  a  heated  mixture  <rf  manganese 
dioxide  and  sodium  hydroxide  tbe  sodium  manganate  to  formed 
being  then  heated  to  about  450*  Cln  a  current  of  steam,  the 
foUowiag  rcvenible  reaction  laUnf  pUce:  4Na(»I+3MnOi+ 
Oi^aNaiHnOt-f  SHiO.  Oxygen  Is  laigely  prepared  by  Brin's 
process  {Mtm.  toe.  des  Inifn.  tie,,  t88i,  p.  450)  in  which  barium 
monoxide  Is  heated  in  a  cunent  of  aix,  forming  the  dioxide, 
which  when  the  retorts  are  exhausted  yields  up  oqigen  and 
leaves  a  teridue  of  monoxide;  bnt  this  method  If  now  being 
superseded.  Its  place  being  taken  by  the  fractional  distHlation 
of  liquid  air  (Jke  Times,  Eium.  Suppl.,  April  14,  1909,  p.  13) 
a»  carried  out  by  the  linde  method  (Ehg.  Pat.  i4i>>i  i9o>). 

Oxygen  Is  a  eolourieaa,  odourless  and  tastdesa  gas.  It  is 
somewhat  heavier  than  air,  Ita  spedlic  gravity  being  i- 10513 
(A.  Leduc,  Ctmptft  rendus,  1896,  113,  p.  805).  It  is  slightly 
aduble  in  watet  and  more  so  in  akoh<d.  It  also  dissolves  quite 
roadfly  in  some  molten  netab,  especially  riher.  Oxygen  does 
not  bun,  but  b'  the  greatest  supporter  of  combustion  known, 
nearly  all  the  other  dements  combining  with  it  under  suitable 
condiUtma  (cf.  Oxm).  These  teactioas,  bowew,  d»  not  take 
place  if  the  aubitancec  are  atoAAfy  dry.  Thn»  H.  -B.  Baker 
{Proc  Ckem,  Sot.,  1901,  18,  p.  40)  has  shown  that  perfectly 
dry  oxygen  and  hydrogen  will  not  combine  even  at  a  temperature 
of  ieeo°  C.  It  b  the  only  gas  capable  of  supporting  ropftation. 
For  the  properties  of  liquid  oxygen  see  LiQino  Gabxs. 

It  is  found,  more  espcciany  !n  (he  case  of  organic  compounds,  that 
if  a  Bubctance  which  oxidiic*  readily  at  ecdinary  temperature  lie 
mixed  with  another  which  is  not  capable  of  such  oxiastion,  then 
txMh  are  oxidiicd  ■Imultaneourfy,  the  aoaiimt  of  oxygen  used  being 
shared  equally  l)cCweca  them;  or  in  some  case*  whM  the  aubatance 
is  s(i-~>ntaneous1y  oiddiied  an  equivalent  arnoimt  ol  oxygen  b  con- 
veiii.  iJ  into  oione  or  hydrogen  peroxide.  This  phenomenon  wns  first 
noikfd  by  C.  F.  Sehonbem  {Jovr.  pnht.  Chem.,  1858-1868).  who 
found  that  on  oxidizing  lead  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  ibe 
same  (|u,iniiiy  of  oxyii^n  is  used  Co  form  lead  oxide  as  1^  convened 
int'i  lisdriii;on  pitiis.iilc.  In  a  similar  manner  M.  Trjulx"  (Srr,, 
l8'i."'-i''iij)  tLiiiiid  lh.it  v-lnn  7inc  i-^  oxidiied  in  ptv'cncc  nf  ivnitr 
cqiiivnlint  qii.inlitii-y  of  line  )ivclni\idc  and  hvdroKi'n  n^rniiilr  are 
foiriuil  .It  fir-t,  thus;  Zn  +  H:0 +a  =  ZnO +  H,U,.  foll.ni.-d  hv 
ZB(>  +  H,O^ZiilOM),.Zn  +  HiOi-Zn(UHl,,  TheoKyscn  iiiiiiin^:  ^.i^h 
ihi-  snli^l.iiirc  nndergiiinj;  oxiil.ition  is  j;cii(rally  known  as  "  l">uriij 
OX\-y,rn,"  lli.it  whiih  is  frin-.fi.irined  into  ozone  or  hydrogen 

pcwidt  i<  u-ij,dlv  r.illfd  "  nriivf  oxv^cn."  C.  Engler  (Brr.,  1897, 
to,  p.  )!■(>•'}  rnlU  ilie  suh-iance  which  undergoes  oxidation  the 

autoxidircr  "  .ind  the  substance  which  unites  with  the  active 
oxygen  tbe  "acceptor";  in  the  oxidatioa  of  metals  be  expiCMes 
iMultsas:  M-t-a-MC.  foItowedbyMO|-»M^-H>,andU  water 
be  present,  O-tHtO-HiO).  Various  theories  have  been' devdoped 
in  order  to  account  for  these  pheanaena.  Scbonbeia  (foe  tiL\ 
SMunnd.  that  tbe  wdioary  oxnea  mobcnle  b  deoompoaed  into 
parts  which  carry  dectrical  eharaea  of  opposite  kinds,  the  one  with 
the  porftivechafge  belntf  called 'aaioionc"  and  the  other  cajryln| 
the  nentive  cliw(e  beMg  called  "  oione,"  one  variety  being  pie- 
feientifllr  used  up  fav  the  OxiAsiiig  compound  or  element  fod  the 
other  for  the  secondary  reaction,  J.  H,  Van't  Hoff  (Zeil.  pkyt. 
Cfiem.,  1895.  16,  p.  41 1)  is  of  the  opinion  that  (he  oxyeen  molecule 
is  10  .1  certain  exrent  ionized  and  that  the  ions  of  one  kind  are  pre- 
fisraljfy  u!>rd  by  the  oxidizing  compound.  Tmube  (tof.  cU.),  on  the 
other  nand,  concludes  that  the  oxygen  molecule cBten  into  action  as 
a  whole  and  that  on  the  oxidation  of  mctaK  hydrageM  penwide  and 
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tfaen  iiueratt*  with  «ter  to  fom  hydragM  ptroxide  (m  aIm  W. 

Manchot,  'Imd.,  1901,  314,  p.  tjj;  1903, 335,  p.  93). 

Oxygen  is  a  member  of  the  Hxth  pxnip  in  the  periodic  ctauiGca- 
tion,  and  cooiequently  posseMet  n  maximum  valency  ot  hx.  In 
most  caiet  it  betiavei  as  a  divalent  detnent,  but  it  may  also  be 
quadrivalent.  A.  v.  Baeyer  and  V.  VilUget  IBer,,  1001, 34,  pp. 
3613)  thawed  that  many  orsanlc  compound*  (ether*.  aJcohois, 
aldehvdet,  ketone*,  &c.)  behave  toward*  acid*,  particularly  the  more 
Complex  itcid*,  very  much  lilce  baies  and  yield  crystallized  salt*  in 
which  quadrivalent  oxygen  must  be  assumed  as  the  banc  element. 
Thc*e  Hits  arc  considered  to  be  derived  from  the  hypothetical  base 
Otli'OH,  0x0 niunv  hydroxide  ^compare  sul|^nium  salts).  Further 
see  J.  Schmidt,  "  Uber  die  basischen  Eigeiuchaltcn  des  SauerstoRs  " 
(Berlin.  1904)>  Baeyer  and  VilUcer  aaaume  for  the  coa^uration  nf 

tlie  lahf  of  aibonyl  compounds  the  knusniMat  >  C ;  O  ^j^,  whilst 

J.  W.  Bnihl  and  P.  W.  WoMen  point  out  from  the  akyvco^itMmkal 
standpoint  that  in  water  and  b^lrefen  peroxide  ue  exyscn  ntom 
is  prouably  quadrivalent. 

The  atomic  weight  of  omen  is  now  gencnlly  t«kn>  tft.  and  a* 
Nich  Is  used  tne  standard  by  which  the  ntomk  wC^n  ol  the 
other  rlrmfnti  are  determined,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  elements 
combine  with  ojcygco  more  readily  than  irith  hydrogen  (see  Els- 
hkht). 

Oxygen  is  widdy  uW  la  madlcal  practice  u  well  ai  in  snnery. 

Inhalation*  ol  the  ga»  arc  of  service  in  pneomonia,  bronchitta,  hcirl 
disease,  asihinn,  angina  and  other  conditions  accompaniiil  by 
cyanosis  and  dyspnoua.  They  olten  avert  death  from  asphyxia,  or 
render  tlie  end  less  distrcsring.  Oxygen  Is  also  admini^teml  in 
ClitDrolorm  poisoning,  and  in  thmtcned  death  from  the  inhalaticn 
ol  coal  ga*  or  nitrous  oxides.  It  is  o(  value  in  cyanide  and  opium 
]i  i-uniiiv:  ;\r\i\  in  ihc  rctuscitJtion  nf  tlic  app.ircntly  drawncd.  Ihc 
1,  ',  .  1  .i,l'iilnl-ir,iiirin  \=i  hv  an  i-ih.ikT  .ui.ichcd  to  an  inhal.iiion 
!■  uli;.  Ii  rvi,  to  Itci-.ik  ilw  I'lric  v.lth  v hich  the  oxygen 
III. .11  iliir  cyliiiJiTs  in  whkh  ii  U  v  l.l  in  .1  (.(impressed  form.  Ii  <an 
Lf  .id ministered  pure  or  mixed  wiih  ,\W  ^■t  K-riuirid.  If  vivcn  in  100 
puMt  quantity  a  temporary  condiii. in  vi  .liniot  i  (LVj.-.itii;[i  ol  brL-jJi- 
ing)  is  produced,  ihs  tilood  bclns  fully  i-lurtul  ttiili  tlic  i;,is.  OwfXa 
may  be  applied  locally  as  ,1  {li'infL-(t,iii<  to  foul  and  distj'j'd  '^ur^.iccs 
by  the  use  of  the  peroxides  ol  hydrotjcn.  which  rtadily  parts  with 
in  ciVKen:  a  soliiliDn  uf  hy<irov;.-ii  poto\idc  llicr<-luio  (sirinb  a 
v.lIlj.iI.Ii-  ~iii.\y  ill  (l!]i!it]nTi.i,  tini^illiUi.  I.ir>  iif;i-,il  iuIil ii  ulo-ia  ;ind 
.i/,i.Ti.i.    h  cin  i.c  I'  i-i'  %uih  ..lUMiit.i^o  Ml  iniip- r.ililp  iilitinc 

cancer,  Uviu  and  lupus,  and  aa  aa  injectioa  ia  goaocrhoea  and 
suppumtive  coodltiont  of  (ht  ear.  It  icGevca  the  pain  of  wasp  and 
bee  sting*.  Internally  hydrogen  peroxide  is  used  in  variotit  £uaKd 
conditioas  of  the  gastro-inlcstinal  tract,  such  as  dyipepua.  diarrhoea 
and  enteric  lever.  TbeB.P.  pfCpantiimL^MrJ/wofntiPrraxiiU 
do«e  f  to  9  drs.  (■  lynonyntous  with  the  Aqm  Hyirotiarii  Dtoxidi 
of  the  VJSkP,  and  the  ten-vohune  solution  termed  aaH  ucyge»tt  in 
France^  It  ikdutoonry  to  use  oxygen  in  eomUnation  with  chlan>- 
lorm,  or  nitrous  oxide  in  order  to  produce  insensibility  to  pain  (ice 

AyASSTHITICS). 

OXTBYDROGEH  FUMB,  the  flame  attendlngtliecombustion 
of  kydtogCD  and  oxygen,  and  cbaracteiized  by  a  very  high 
temperature.  Hydrogen  gas  readily  bums  in  oiygcn  or  air 
wiih  the  formation  of  water.  The  quantity  tA  heat  evolved, 
according  to  Julius  Thomscn,  is  34,116  caloiies  for  each  gram 
of  hydrogen  burned.  Thb  hent'disturbance  is  quite  independent 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  process  is  conducted;  but  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  flame  is  dependent  on  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  process  takes  place.  It  obviously  attaint  Us  maximum  in 
the  case  the  firing  of  pure  "  oxyhydrogcn  "  ga*  (a  miMure 
of  hydrogen  with  exactly  half  its  volume  of  oxygen,  the  quantity 
U  combines  with  in  becoming  water,  German  Knalt-tas).  It 
becomes  less  when  the  "  oxybydrogea  "  is  mixed  with  excess  of 
one  or  the  Other  of  the  two  meting  gases,  or  an  inert  gas  such 
as  nitrogen,  because  In  any  such  case  the  same  amount  of  heat 
■preads  over  a  larger  quantity  of  matter.  Many  forms  of 
oxyfaydrogen  lamps  have  been  invented,  but  the  explosive 
nature  ol  the  gaseous  mixture  rendered  ihem  all  more  or  Icm 
dangerous.  It  acquired  considerable  at^riication  En  platinum 
works,  this  mcUl  being  only  fusible  in  the  oxyhydrogcn  name 
and  the  dectric  furnace;  and  also  for  the  produaion  of  limelight, 
in  optical  (magic)  lanterns.  But  these  applicationt  are  being 
■uperaeded  by  the  eteciric  furnace,  and  electric  light. 

OTAMA.  IWAO.  PUNCE  (1843-  ),  Japanese  field-marshal, 
was  bom  in  SaUuma.  He  was  &  nephew  of  Saigo,  with  whom 
bis  elder  brother  sided  in  the  Satsuma  insurrection  of  tin,  but 
be  Dcverthdesa  remained  loyal  to  tbe  imperial  cause  and  com- 
Bunded  a  brigade  against  the  insursents.  When  war  broke  otu 
tttwew  China  and  Jipu  ia  tSM.hc  waftafpointcdanuBandac- 


ittKhlef  of  the  lecond  Ji4>a>esa  army  coqw,  which,  hmttag  m 
the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  carried  Port  Arthur  by  tionn,  and. 
subsequently  crossing  Lo  Shantung,  captured  the  fonreaa  of 
Wei-hai'weL  ForthMeserviccftheteodvedtheiitk  of  maiquc^ 
and,  tliree*ycan  later,  he  became  Ikld-minlwJ.  When  (ifeiO 
his  country  became  embroiled  in  war  with  Russia,  be  was 
appointed  coaunander-in-chief  of  the  Japanese  armies  in  Man- 
churia, and  in  tbe  sequel  of  Japan's  victory  the  oiikado  bestowed 
on  him  (1907)  the  rank  c(  prince.  He  lecdved  the  Biitiik  Order 
of  Merit  in  1906.   

OYEB  ARD  TBltllDIKR.  the  Aiulo-French  nam^  meaning 
"  to  hear  and  determine,"  for  one  of  the  commissioiiB  by  wbjc^ 
a  judse  of  assise  sits  (see  Asuit).  By  tbe  commission  of  oycs 
aiid  terminer  the  oorambsionen  practice  tbe  judges  of  amazes 
though  other  penons  are  named  irilh  them  in  tbe  coramisrioa] 
are  commanded  to  make  diligent  inquiry  into  aU  treasons, 
felonies  and  misdemennours  whatever  committed  in  the  oouDtiei 
specified  in  tbe  oonnnisaion,  and  to  bear  and  delcnaine  the  mm 
according  to  law.  Tbe  Inquiiy  k  hf  bcuib  of  tbe  gnod  Jwy; 
after  the  grand  Jury  has  found  the  liillB  submitted  to  it,  the 
commissionen  proceed  "  to  bear  and  determiBe "  by  mesM 
of  the  petty  jury.  Tbe  wotds  oyer  and  terming  are  also  nsed 
to  denote  the  court  which  has  Jurisdiction  to  liy  offences  withia 
the  limits  to  which  the  ooamistion  ofojrerand  terminer  cstcadi. 

By  the  Treason  Act  1708  the  crown  has  power  W  fasae  cowi- 
misnons  of  oyer  and  termiDer  in  Scotland  for  the  trial  of  treason  and 
misprision  ol  treason.  Thieeof  the  lordsof  justician' must  be  Inan* 
such  commisiion.  An  Imllcimcnt  for  either  of  the  offences  nentioned 
may  be  removed  by  ceniorari  from  the  court  of  oyer  and  tcrmiact 
into  the  court  of  Juiticiary. 

In  the  United  ^te*  oyer  and  tcnniner  is  the  name  given  tocoona 
of  crimbial  juriadictioo  in  sonc  sUteK  e.g.  New  York.  New  Jcrvy, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Georpa. 

OYSTER.  The  use  of  this  name  in  the  vernacular  IS  cqtdvileot 
lo  that  of  Ostrta  (Lat.  from  Or.  iorpto',  oyster,  so  called  froa 
its  shell,  ScTfMi,  bone,  shell)  in  zoological  nomenclature;  then 
are  no  genera  so  similar  to  Otirea  as  to  be  confounded  with 
it  in  ordinary  language.  Otlrca  is  a  genus  of  LamelUbvaadi 
Molluscs.  The  d^ncration  produced  by  sedentary  habits  in 
all  lamellibranchs  has  in  the  oyster  reached  its  most  advanced 
stage.  The  valves  of  the  shell  are  closed  by  a  single  large  adductoc 
muscle,  the  anterior  adductor  being  absent.  The  muscular 
projection  of  the  ventral  surface  called  tbe  foot,  whose  variou 
modifications  characterise  the  different  chuacs  (rf  Jfelliura, 
is  almost  entirely  aborted.  The  two  valves  of  the  .shell  arc 
uneqtial  in  use,  and  of  diilerent  shape;  the  left  valve  is  la(|er, 
thicker  and  more  convex,  and  on  it  the  animal  resuin its  natural 
sute.  ThisTalve,inibeyoungoystcr,isalladied  to  some  object 
on  tbe  tea-bottom;  in  the  adult  il  is  sometimes  attached, 
sometimes  free.  Tbe  right  valve  is  flat,  and  smaller  and  thinner 
than  the  left.  In  a  corresponding  manner  the  right  side  of  the 
animal's  body  is  sonewbat  leas  developed  than  the  left,  and  to 
this  extent  there  is  a  departure  bom  One  bilatcial  lymmetiy 
characteristic  of  Lamdlibranchs. 

The  organization  of  tbe  oyster,  aa  compared  with  thai  of  a 
tyf^cal  lameltibrancb  such  as  Aiudat  (tee  LsMEUiaaAMCRis), 
is  brought  about  by  the  reduction  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body  accompanying  the  loss  of  the  anterior  adductor,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  posterior  region.  The  pedal  ganglia  and 
auditory  organs  have  disappeared  with  the  loot,  at  all  events 
have  never  been  detected;  the  cerebral  ganglia  are  very  minute, 
while  the  parieto-splonchnic  are  well  developed,  and  constitute 
the  principal -part  of  the  nervous  system. 

According  to  ^ngel,  the  pair  of  ganglia  near  the  mouth, 
variously  called  labial  or  cerebral,  represent  the  cerebral  pair 
and  pleural  pair  of  a  gastropod  combined,  and  the  paiicto- 
splaiKhnic  pair  corrcqiond  lo  tbe  visceral  ganglia,  the  com- 
missure which  connects  them  with  the  ccrcbro-pleural  represent- 
ing the  visceral  commissure.  Each  of  the  visceral  pngba  ii 
connected  or  combined  with  an  olfactory  ganglion  uaderlyin| 
an  atea  of  spedaliicd  epithelium,  which  constitutes  the  olfactoiy 
organ,  the  oepbradium.  The  heart  and  pericardial  thamhtf 
in  tlw  cqnter  Ue  along  tbe  anterior  face  of  the  adductor  BHSckh 
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■famt  pcfpendfcukr  to  the  dticctloii  of  dw  gSk,  witk  which 
in  jIm^m  tb«y  an  panUd.  In  Anedm  uid  tba  nujiKity 
bmeUibnuidn  the  vcntiide  nmonda  the  iualiae;  in  the 
■inlet  Ite  two  an  qiAciiidcpeiidnt,  the  i&testine  pudnf^im 
the  perieudhna.  Ike  kibI  otkuis  of  the  oyMer  mn  di>- 
Bowcred  by  Uoek  to  agree  in  tiMir  motpbolo^cal  idattooa  with 
tboae  of  other  JameilibiaDchs. 

Tbe  gnientive  oupm  <rf  the  vftut  oonrat  of  a  qntem  of 
fannchiiif  caviliea  on  each  nde  of  the  body  lying  imnediatcty 
bcMatb  tbe  suibocw  All  the  cavities  of  a  nde  aic  idtioialdy 
in  communicuion  with  an  cfFereot  dua  opealtig  on  the  tarfacc 
of  the  body  a  little  above  the  fine  of  aUechiMiit  <rf  tbe  lUIa. 
The  seoiial  opening  oo  each  aide  'A  situated  in  a  depMien  of 
tbe  surliwe  into.wUth  tlie  nneloiiaa  alwopeoi.  TheieBiial 
products  an  derived  from  the  oUs  which  lliw  tbe  cavitica  of 
tbe  genital  organs.  The  resesrclKS  of  Uoek  have  tbora  that  .in 
tbe  Mm  oyster  the  genital  ocgant  at  one  time  produce  ova,  at 
another  spetmatocoa,  and  that  consequeoUy  the  oy«er  doe*  not 
fcrtiliae itself.  Howmany  timeatbealteinationof  aex  may  lake 
place  in  •  scaws  b  not  known.  It  must  be  bonw  in  mind  that 
in  what  follows  tbe  q>ecies  o(  tbe  European  coasts,  Oitrea 
tdidu.  is  endcr  consideration.  The  ova  are  feniliicd  in  the 
Bcnkal  duct,  and  before  their  escape  have  undergone  tbe  cadiest 
stafci  of  scvmcnution.  After  wcaptng  from  the  genital  ^ertme 
they  6nd  their-Mj  into  the  infra-bfancUal  part  d  tbe  mantle 
cavity  of  the  parent,  probably  by  painng  through  the  supra* 
branchial  chamber  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  tbe  gills,  and 
then  betng  conducted  by  the  inhaknt  cnmnt  caused  by  the 
cilia  of  the  gUIs  into  the  infn-bnndual  chamber.  In  the  latter 
they  accumulate,  being  held  togetiier  and  fastened  to  tbe  giUs 
by  a  wliite  viscid  secntion.  The  mass  of  ovatbua  contained  in 
the  oyster  is  spoken  of  by  oyster  fishers  as  "white  spat,"  sod 
an  oyster  containing  them  is  said  to  be  "  sick."  While  in  this 
position  the  ont  go  tfarougb  the  eadicr  stages  of  development. 
At  tbe  end  of  a  fortnight  tbe  white  spat  has  become  dark- 
coloured  frtfln  tbe  appearance  of  coloured  patches  in  the  develop- 
ing embryos.  The  embryos  having  then  reached  tbe  condition 
of  "  trocbospberes  "  escape  from  the  mantle  cavity  and  swim 
■bout  freely  neat  the  Mrtiee  of  the  water  among  the  multitude 
of  othn  creatures,  larval  and  aduk,  which  swarm  there.  The 
larvae  are  cxttemel/  minute,  about  liv  >a>  long  and  of  glassy 
Iranspareocy,  except  in  one  or  two  spots  which  are  dark  brown. 
From  the  trochosphcre  stasi  the  free  larvae  pass  into  that  of 
*'  vcUsen."  How  long  they  tcmain  free  is  not  known;  Huiley 
kept  ibero  in  »  glaa  vessel  in  this  ctrndition  for  a  week.  Ulti- 
mately t£ey  sink  to  the  bottom  and  fut  themselves  lo  sbcUs, 
stones  or  other  objects,  and  rapidly  take  on  the  afqwaraace  of 
minute  oysters,  ftmning  white  disks  in.  in  diameter.  The 
appearance  of  these  minute  oysters  constitutes  what  the  fisher? 
men  call  a  "  fall  of  qmt."  The  experiment  hf  which  Uoek 
conclusively  proved  the  change  of  sex  in  the  oyster  was  as  follows. 
In  an  oyster  conuEning  white  spat  microscopic  examination 
of  the  genital  organs  shows  nothing  but  a  [cw  uoexpellcd  ova. 
An  oyster  in  this  condition  was  kept  in  an  aquarium  by  itsdf 
for  •  fbrtni^t,  and  after  that  period  iu  genital  organs  were 
found  to  coDtaia  multitudes  of  spennalosoa  in  all  stages  of 
development. 

The  breeding  season  of  tbe  European  oyatei  lasu  from  Uay 
to  September.  The  rate  <rf  growth  of  the  young  <^ter  is,  roughly 
qtnking,  an  inch  of  diameter  In  a  year,  but  alter  it  has  attaiucd 
a  breadth  of  3  in.  iu  growth  is  much  slower.  Professor  Mfibius  is 
of  opinion  that  oysters  over  twenty  years  of  age  are  rare,  and  that 
most  of  the  adult  Schlcawig  oysters  are  seven  to  ten  years  old. 

The  development  of  the  American  oyster,  O.  w^pniana,  and 
of  the  Portuguese  oyster,  0.  impiiaia,  b  very  similar  to  that  of 
0.  tdidit,  except  that  there  Is  no  period  of  incubation  within  the 
mantle  cavity  of  the  parent  in  tbe  case  of  these  two  spedea. 
Hence  it  is  that  so-called  artificial  fertilisation  ia  possible;  that 
b  to  say,  ferUliiation  will  uke  place  when  ripe  eggs  and  milt 
are  artificially  pressed  from  the  oyuen  and  aHowed  to  fall  into 
a  vessel  of  sea-water.  But  if  it  is  possible  to  procure  a  supply 
«l  ^at  (rem  tbe  Ametican  iqnter  by  keeping  tbe  twanus  of  larvae 


fai  imiflMment,it  nghttobepoUiUefntbeeaBeof  fbeEuropcu 
oyster.  AB  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  takfc  a  numbef 
of  mature  oysters  containing  white  spat  and  lay  them  down 
io  tanks  tUl  tbe  larvae  (scape.  This  would  be  merely  carrying 
oyster  culture  a  step  farther  back,  and  instead  of  collectbig  the 
newly  fixed  oysters,  to  obtain  the  free  larvae  in  numbers  and 
so  insure  a  fall  of  spat  independently  of  the  uncertainty  of 
natural  conditions.  This  method  has  been  tried  several  times 
in  Engbnd,  in  UoDand  ud  in  Fruoe,  bnt  ahmys  without 
permanent  success. 

Natural  beds  of  oysters  occur  on  stony  and  abeny  bottoms 
at  depths  varying  from  j  lo  ao  fathoms.  In  nature  the  beds 
■re  liable  to  variations,  and.  altbough  Huxley  was  somcwhal 
sceptical  on  this  point.  It  seems  that  they  are  easily  brought 
into  an  unproductive  contfitlon  by  over-dredging.  Oysters  do 
not  flourish  in  water  containing  less  than  3%  salt;  and  hence 
they  arc  abseni  from  tbe  Baltic  The  chief  enemies  of  oysters 
are  the  deg*whelk,  J'urfxra  lapiUia,  and  the  wbelk-tingk, 
Uunx  tfimttKt,  which  bon  tbmi^  the  sbdii.  Stsrfisbci 
devour  large  numbers;  tbcy  an  able  to  pull  tbe  valves  of  the 
shell  epart  aitd  then  to  digest  tbe  body  of  tbe  oyster  by  their 
everted  stomach.  C/rma,  tbe  boring  sponge,  destroys  die  shell* 
and  so  iojuet  tbe  oyateri  the  boring  anndid  itmtitn  also 
excavates  the  sbclL 

Tbe  wandering  Ufe  of  the  larvae  tnakci  It  unoer^  vheihei 
any  of  the  progeny  of  ■  given  oyster-bed  will  settle  within  its 
area  and  bo  keep  up  its  numbers.  It  is  known  from  tbe  history 
of  the  Liimf>ocd  beds  that  the  larvae  may  settle  5  m.  from  their 
place  of  birth. 

The  genu*  Osirta  has  a  world-wide  distribution,  in  traptcal  and 
temperate  icas;  Mvcnty  species  has'e  been  dutinguisned.  Its 
nearest  allies  are  Pinna  among  living  forms, Elipnia  amongfoMil*. 
For  the  so-catled  pearl-oyster  tee  Pearl. 

Oytltr  Indtalry. — Oyttcts  are  more  valuable  than  aqr  other 
single  product  of  tbe  fisheries,  and  in  at  least  twCMy-fivtooonlrisa 
are  an  important  factor  In  the  food-supply.  Tie  spfMoxinsate 
value  of  the  world's  oyster  crop  approaches  £4,000,000  annually, 
representing  over  30,000,000  bushels,  or  nearly  10  billion  oysters. 
Not  leas  than  rjOyooo  persons  arc  enffiged  in  the  Industry,  and 
tbe  total  number  dependent  thereon  is  fully  half  a  million.  Thi 
flawing  table  shows  fai  tenetal  term  tbe  yeariy  oyster  psoduct 
of  the  worid:— 


Country. 

Budiels. 

Value. 

United  States  . 
Canada  .... 
Great  Bntaia  and  Ireland 

France  

Holland  .... 

Other  European  countries 
Am,  Africa  and  Oceania . 

Toed    .     .  . 

96,893.760 

134.1*9 

113.700 
3,260.190 

100,000 
M,75o 
»9.93o 

375,000 

foS33M8i 
43.405 
iS4.7aa 

716,778 
«4,4O0 
44-MO 

40,350 
1 1 1 ,400 

£3'7>6-436 

United  States.  The  states  which  lead  in  the  quantity  of  oysters 
taken  aie  Maryland,  Virginia.  New  York,  New  Jeney  and  Conaecti- 
outitheanmwl  value  of  the  output  iaeach  of  these  i* over  $1,000,000^ 
Other  state*  with  important  oyiter  intercMs  are  Rhode  Island, 
North  Carolina,  Louiuana  and  California.  The  oy^cr' fisheries 
give  employment  to  over  56.000  fiihermen,  who  man  4000  vesKts, 
valaed  at  14,000000,  and  >3;Ooo  boats,  valued  at  tiAlOfioo;  the 
value  of  the  ttjooo  dredges  and  37,000  tongs,  rake*  and  other 
appliances  used  ts  1^65.000.  The  quantity  of  oyster*  taken  in  1S98 
was  36.853,760  buthels,  with  a  value  of  112,667,405.  The  output  of 
cultivated  oysters  in  1899  was  about  9,800,000  buabdi,  worth 

M.TOO/MO. 

OuMrfo.— Oyster  banks  ttf  same  importance  exitt  ui  the  CuK 
of  St  Lawrence  and  00  the  coast  of  Bntiih  Columbia.  All  of  the 
ground*  have  sulfeied  depletion,  and  cultural  methods  to  maintain 
the  tupplybsvc  been  instituted.  The  oystecoutput  of  the  Dominion 
ha*  never  exceeded  300,000  buiheb  in  a  single  year,  and  in  1898 
was  134.140  bushel*,  valued  at  1217,034. 

UutUd  Jtwrfrfom.— The  natural  oyster  beds  of  Great  Bntam  and 
Irebnd  have  been  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  fishery  resouroes, 
and  Briit*h  oysters  have  been  famous  from  time  immeinorial.  The 
most  important  oyster  region  ia  the  Thames  estuary,  the  site  of 
extensive  planUng  operations.  The  present  supply  is  Higely  from 
cultivated  gnwnds.  .  Important  eyatcr-produdng  .  cenlrcs  «• 
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WhiUttbte.CclchMtermd  BrfchtlmiiM.  TtwowMnlUdadMllM 
couu  of  Enghnd  and  Waka  M  nunberad  u,8o9«oo,  valued 
at  £i33.uo,  and  in  1899.  j8.978.ooo,  valued  atj[i43.84l.  The 
Scottish  fishery  hai  iu  centre  at  Inveraray  and  Balbuiirae,  and  fat 
■90s  yielded  siS.ooooytten,  valued  at  £863.  Public  oytter  grounda 
of  Irctand  in  1903  produced  3^.800  oyatera,  vabed  at  fStfSlt- 
The  6iti«ry  ii  moK  cxtenrive  at  Widciow.  QuceoMown,  BaUybeiKe, 
Catway  and  Movillc.  Planting  la.cainriea  on  U  •even  counliet; 
the  oyitera  taken  from  cultivated  beds  in  1903  numbered  9,687.500 
oyMera,  valued  at  £mxi- 

Fraua.—Th^  industry  owes  ita  importance  to  the  attention 


given  to  oytter  cultivation.  In  the  fishery  on  public  ctouBd*  in 
1S96  only  6370  fiahcrmen  were  enESBcd.  cmptoyiiiK  1637  vcweb 
and  boats,  valued  at  M73>449  franca,  and  ap|»ratus  worth  911493 


franca,  while  only  13.137. 217  Icik^ranu  of  oyitera  were  taken,  or 
about  330,000  buthela,  valued  at  414,830  franc*.  In  the  paHo, 
claiica  and  reaervoin  the  private  culture  of  oyMcrs  baa  attained 
great  perfection.  Fully  40,000  men,  women  and  children  arc  em- 
ployed, and  the  output  in  1S96  was  1,536.417,068  oyuer*.  worth 
17.537.778  franca.  The  principal  centre  fa  Aicacnon. 

OytUr  Citttm. — The  oystei  industry  has  paued  from  the 
bands  of  the  fishennan  into  ibose  of  the  oyiter  culturist.  The 
oyster  being  icdeiitKTy,  except  for  a  few  cbjn  in  thc'  earlicit 
stages  of  its  eibtOKo,  is  easily  eztenoltiated  in  any  given 
locality;  since,  although  it  may  not  be  possible  for  the  fishermen 
to  rake  up  from  the  bottom  every  individual,  wholesale  methods 
of  capture  soon  resdt  in  covering  np  or  otherwise  dcstwyinc 
the  oyster  bank*  or  reefs,  as  the  oorotnunitln  of  oysten  m 
tedmlcally  temted.  The  main  difference  between  Uw  oyster 
industry  of  America  and  that  of  Europe  lies  in  the  faa  that  in 
Europe  the  native  beds,  have  long  since  been  practically  de- 
•tr^red,  perhaps  itot  more  tlian  6  or  7  %  of  the  oysters  of  Kurape 
passing  from  the  native  beds  direaty  Into  the  hands  of  die 
consumer.  It  is  probable  that  (So  to  75%  are  reared  from  the 
^Mt  in  artificial  parks,  the  remainder  having  been  laid  down 
for  a  time  to  increase  in  size  and  flavour  in  shoal  waters  along 
the  coasts.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  from  30 
to  40%  are  carried  from  the  n«tiva  betls  directly  to  narttet. 
The  oyster  fishery  is  everywhere,  except  In  localities  where  the 
natural  beds  are  nearly  exhausted,  curied  on  in  the  most  reck- 
less  maimer,  and  in  all  directions  oyucr  grounds  arc  becoming 
deteriorated,  and  in  some  cases  have  been  entirely  destroyed. 
Atprcmt'tiieoyster  is  one  of  tbe  cheapen  ankles  of  diet  in  the 
United  States;  and,  tbongh  it  can  hacdly  be  expected  that  the 
price  of  American  oysters  will  always  remain  so  low,  still,  taking 
Into  consideration  tbe  great  wealth  of  the  natural  beds  along 
the  entire  Atlantic  coast,  it  seems  certain  tliat  a  moderate 
amount  ot  pntectiim  wotdd  keep  the  price  of  seed  oysters  far 
below  European  rates,  and  that  the  immense  stretches  of  sub- 
merged land  especially  suited  tor  oyster  planting  may  be  utilized 
and  made  to  produce  an  abundant  harvest  at  much  less  cost 
than  that  which  accompanies  the  complicated  system  of  culture 
in  vogue  in'  Fnuue  and  Holland. 

The  Amplest  fonn  of  oyster  culture  b  the  ptesemtion  of  the 
natural  oyslGr-beds.  Upon  this,  in  fact,  depends  the  whole 
future  of  the  industry,  since  it  is  not  probable  that  any  system 
of  artificial  breeding  can  be  devised  which  will  render  it  possible 
to  keep  up  a.  supply  without  at  least  occaiiooal  recourse  to  seed 
oysters  ptodnced  under  nattml  conditions.  It  Is  the  opinion 
of  almost  all  who  have  studied  the  subject  that  any  natural  bed 
may  In  time  be  destroyed  by  overfishing  (perhaps  not  by 
removing  all  the  oysters,  but  by  breaking  up  the  coiooies,  and 
Mtwaiag  over  the  territory  wWch  ^oy  once  occupied  to  other 
Uuk  of  aa&n^),  by  burying  the  (Heeding  oysters,  by  covering 
up  the  projections  suitable  for  the  reception  of  spat,  and  by 
breaking  down,  through  the  action  of  heavy  dredges,  Uw  ridges 
which  are  eqwdally  fitted  to  be  seats  of  the  eohmiea.*  The 
'  *  Even  Huxley,  the  mow  ardent  of  alt  opponents  of  fishery 
lc(ialatioa,  while  denying  that  oyMer-bedi  had  been  permanently 
annihilated  by  dredging,  practically  admitted  that  a  bed  may  be 
reduced  to  nch  a  conditCon  that  the  oyuer  will  only  be  able  to 
recover  it*  focmer  state  by  a  long  strugBle  with  its  enemies  and 
competition — in  fact  that  it  must  te-cnablish  Itself  much  in  the 
same  way  as  they  have  aci^uired  poMosaion  of  new  gtoondi  in  Juttaod. 
a  proctas  which,  according  to  nii  own  Matement,  occupied  thirty 
years  (Lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution.  May  iitfa,  1B83,  printed 
with  addidons  in  the  £ng/(ift  mutinied  Uaguimi,  t  pp.  47-55, 


immense  oyster-beds  to  Pocoraoke  Sound,  Haiyhad, 
practically  been  destroyed  by  over-dfedging.  and  many  of  Oh 
other  beds  of  the  United  States  an  aehousiy  daattsjad.  7W 
sune  it  doubtlen  tnw  of  alt  tbe  beda  of  Eunpe.  It  ku  afas 
been  detmxBtraied  that  under  proper  restriction  great  quaniitHS 
of  raatnre  oysi<n,  and  seed  oysters  as  well,  nay  be  talen  bom 
any  region  of  natural  oyster-beds  without  bt^rions  efleos. 
PuaUd  cases  In  agricultun  and  forestry  will  oocni  to  every  oac 
MObius,  in  bis  most  admirable  essay /X«iiiu((rwMd  Die  Aufcrw- 
wtrlktehafl,  faas  pointed  out  (be  proper  neau  of  pceMfvii« 
natural  b«]s,  declarii^  that,  if  the  average  profit  frao  a  bed 
of  oysters  h  to  remain  permanently  the  same,  s  sufficient  nambcr 
«f  mother  oysters  must  beleftiait,«oasnatto  <<iiw^irti  the 
capwitj  of  maturing.  He  further  shows  that  the  prodoctive 
capod^  of  ft  bed  can  only  be  maintained  hi  one  of  two  «ayi: 
<t]  by  dbnjni^ng  the  causes  which  destroy  tbe  young  oysters, 
in  which  case  the  number  of  breeding  oysten  may  safdy  be 
decreased;  this,  however.  Is  praaicnUe  only  under  ndi  faroar* 
aUe  oonditions  as  occur  at  Arcacben,  where  the  beds  may  be 
kept  under  the  cmsttnt  flontrol  of  the  oystercoltnrlit;  (x)  by 
regulating  tbe  fishing  on  the  natural  beds  In  sudi  a  nanncr 
as  to  make  them  produce  permanently  the  highest  poiaftle 
avenge  quantity  <rf  oysters.  Since  tlw  annual  fncieaae  o< 
half-pown  oyttm  is  estimated  hy  Urn  to  be  four  bundRd  and 
tw<enty«ne  to  ovecy  thousand  full-grawn  oytterst  he  dafme  tint 
not  more  than  4>%  of  these  latter  ought  to  be  taken  from  a  bed 
during  a  year. 

Tbe  Sdtlcswig-Hdstein  oyiter-beds  an  tbe  propeity  of  the 
state,  and  an  leued  to  I  oonpany  irinse  iMcicM  it  k  to  preserve 
Ihdr  productlvencai.  The  Firacb  beds  an  ako  kept  under 
government  control  Not  so  the  bed»  of  Great  Britain  and 
America,  which  are  as  a  general  rule  open  to  alt  oeners,*  except 
when  some  close-time  regulation  is  In  force.  Haxl^  has  Oha- 
tnted  the  futility  of  "  doae-thne "  hi  his  lemarfc  that  tbe 
prohibltloa  of  taUng  listen  from  an  oyMer>bed  during  fbur 
months  of  the  year  b  not  the  slightest  security  against  fts  being 
stripped  dean  during  the  other  eight  months.  "  Suppose,"  be 
continues,  "  that  ui  a  country  infested  by  weira,  you  have  n 
Oodi  of  iheep,  keeping  wolves  off  during  the  lambtng  season 
will  not  afford  much  protection  if  you  withdraw  tfaephetd  and 
dogs  during  the  rest  of  the  year."  The  old  dose-lime  tawv 
were  alxilisbed  in  En^nd  in  t866,  and  returned  to  In  1874, 
but  no  results  can  be  tnced  to  the  actCon  of  parliament  in  dther 
case.  Hoxlesr's  oondu^om  as  regatds  the  futvn  of  the  ^ter 
industry  In  Great  Britain  arc  doubtless  Just  as  an^kable  10 
other  countries— that  the  only  hope  (or  the  oyster  consumer 
lies  in  the  enconragement  of  oyster-culture,  and  hi  the  devdop- 
roent  of  some  means  of  breeding  oysten  under  such  conditions 
that  the  spat  shall  be  safety  deposited.  Oyster  col  tore  caa 
evidently  be  carried  on  only  by  private  enterprise,  and  tbe 
problem  for  I^islation  to  solve  Is  how  to  give  such  rights  of  pro- 
perty upon  tbooe  shores  which  are  favourable  to  oyster  cultun 
as  may  encourage  competent  persom  to  invest  their  money  hi 
that  undendttng.  Such  pftqierty  tf^  shoidd  undoubtedly  be 
extended  to  natonl  beds,  or  ebe  an  area  of  natural  apawnli^ 
terTitery  should  be  kept  under  conalant  control  and  sarvctHance 
by  government,  for  tbe  purpose  of  maintaining  an  adeqoate 
supply  of  seed  oysten. 

The  extension  of  the  ana  of  the  natural  beds  Ii  the  second 
fUp  in  oyster  cultun.  As  Is  w^  known  10  sotdogista,  end  as 
has  been  very  luddly  set  forth  Iqr  HSbins,  the  tocntion  of  oyster 
banks  is  shai^  defined  by  absolute  physical  conditions.  Within 
certain  definite  Ifanlls  of  depth,  tempenture  and  aah'nity,  the  only 
requirement  b  n  sultablr  (dace  (or  attachment.  Oysten  cannot 
thrfve  irfuK  the  ground  b  composed  of  OKFTing  sand  or  when 
mnd  b  deported;  consequently,  tince  the  size  and  numbn-  Of 
these  places  are  very  Umtied,  only  a  very  smaD  peftentage  of 
the  young  oysters  can  find  a  reetlng-ptace,  and  the  remainder 
pctlsb.    Mttiius  estimates  that  for  every  oyster  brou^  to 

*  Connecticut  has  gieaily  benefited  it*  oyster  industry  by  giving 
to^cgrster-culturuts  a  fee  aunple  title  to  the  lands  under  contrd  I9 
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Bmk«t  from  the  Holstdn  banks,  1,045,000  btc  destroyed  or 
die.  By  putting  down  suitable  "  cultcb  "  or  "  atooh  "  immense 
quuitiliea  of  the  wandering  fry  may  be  induced  to  settle,  and 
arc  thus  saved.  As  a  rale  the  nalund  beds  occupy  most  of  tbe 
suitable  space  in  their  own  vtdmty.  Unocctqried  territory  may, 
however,  be  prepared  lor  the  reception  of  new  betb,  by  spreading 
saad,  gravd  and  shells  over  mnddy  botttnns,  or,  fndeed,  beds 
nay  be  kept  up  in  locations  for  permanent  natural  beds,  hy 
putting  down  mature  oysters  and  cultch  just  before  the  time  of 
brwiing,  thus  giving  the  young  a  chance  to  fix  themselves 
before  the  currents  and  enodes  have  bad  time  to  accomplish 
much  in  the  way  of  destruetioa. 

The  collection  of  oyster  spat  upon  artifidal  stools  has  been 
practised  from  time  immemorial.  As  early  as  the  7th  century, 
and  probably  before,  the  Romans  practised  a  kind  of  oyster 
cuhure  in  I^ke  Avemus,  which  aSI  survives  to  the  present 
day  in  Lake  Fnsaro.  Nes  of  rock*  are  made  on  the  muddy 
boltoms  of  these  sah-water  lakes,  and  around  these  are  arranged 
circles  of  stakes,  to  which  are  often  altached  bundles  of  twigs, 
fircedins  o>-steis  are  (nled  upon  the  rookeries,  and  their  young 
become  attached  to  the  stakes  and  twigs  provided  for  their 
reception,  where  they  are  allowed  to  remian  Until  ready  for  use, 
when  they  are  plucked  off  and  sent  to  the  market.  A  similar 
ihou^  ruder  device  is  used  in  the  Poquonock  river  in  Connecti- 
cut. Birch  trees  are  thrown  into  the  water  near  a  natural 
bed  of  oysters,  and  the  trunks  and  twigs  become  covered  with 
spat;  tbe  trees  are  then  dragged  out  upon  tbe  shore  by  oxen, 
and  the  young  fry  are  broken  off  and  laid  down  in  the  shallows 
to  increase  in  size.  In  1858  the  methods  of  the  Italian  lakes 
were  repeated  at  St  Brieuc  under  tbe  direction  of  Professor  P. 
Coste.  and  from  these  eqierimentt  the  art  of  artlfidal  breedbig 
as  practlied  tn  France  fits  been  devek>ped.  There  Is,  however, 
a  marked  distinction  between  oyster-culture  and  oyster-breeding. 

In  conaidering  the  oyster-culture  in  France  it  i*  necesHry  to 
distineuith  the  centre*  of  production  from  the  centres  of  rearing  or 
faiteninK-  The  chief  centres  or  resians  of  oyiter  production  are 
iwo,  0>  Arcachon,  (3)  Brittany.  The  basin  of  Anachon  baa  an 
area  of  about  38,000  acres  at  hu^  water.^nd  only  about  13,000  acm 
are  under  water  at  low  tide.  The  water  b  salter  than  tfie  sea.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  loth  century  there  were  only  natural  oyster 
beds  in  the  boMn,  and  these  produced  75  million  oysters  per  annum. 
But  in  the  middle  of  the  century  the  natural  beds  had  been  almost 
exhausted  and  the  system  of  government  control,  letting  "  guka  " 
to  private  tenants,  and  artifidiJ  cultivation  was  instituted.  Certain 
bedi  in  the  bawn  are  reserved  and  kept  under  government  control 
Cultch  IS  placed  upon  then  every  year,  and  gathering  of  oysters 
upon  them  is  allowed  only  at  intervals  o(  two  or  more  years,  when 
the  authority  thinks  they  aie  suSctently  stocked  to  permii  of  it. 
These  beds  supply  BMt  for  the  private  cultivators.  Thelatter  collect 
tbe  spat  on  tilH:  tlieae  are  made  eS  earthenware  and  concave  on 
one  Mde.  One  of  the  most  imporUnt  points  In  the  systeni  11  the 
coating  o(  the  tiles  with  lime.  It  is  necewary  to  detach  the  young 
oysters  from  the  tiles  when  they  are  nearly  a  year  old  {dUrefaafe) : 
this  could  not  be  done  without  destroying  the  oysters  if  they  were 
attached  directly  to  the  surface  of  the  tile.  The  coating  of  lime  or 
monar  w  soft  and  brittle,  and  consequently  tbe  vcung  cwsien  can 
eiNly  be  deuched  with  a  Mout  knife.  Tbe  method  m  hming  the 
tiles  (chaidatfi)  consist*  in  dipping  them  into  a  liquid  mixture  of 
lime  and  water.  Sometimes  lime  only  is  used,  sometimes  equal 
quantities  of  lime  and  sand,  or  time  and  mud.  Often  it  is  necessary 
to  report  the  dipping,  and  (or  the  second  cost  hydranlic  lune  may 

'^'nw/'tiES'ooatod  with  lime  are  set  out-on  the  sh<we  near  the  low- 
water  mark  of  spring  tides,  at  the  beginning  of  the  spaulna  seaGon. 
This  is  earlier  in  the  south  of  France  than  In  England;  at  Aicachon 
the  collectors  arc  put  in  peritioR  about  the  middle  of  June.  Various 
methods  are  adopted  for  keeping  the  tiles  In  place  and  (or  arranging 
ihem  in  the  position  most  favourable  to  the  collection  o(  spat.  At 
Arcachon  they  are  arranged  In  piles  each  layw  bring  transverse  to 
the  one  below,  so  that  the  apace  formed  by  die  concavity  of  the 
tile  is  kept  open.  A  wooden  frame-work  often  surrounds  the  heap 
of  tiles  to  prevent  them  bring  scattered  by  the  waves. 

In  the  following  season,  about  April,  the  young  oysters,  then 
from  4  to  I  in.  in  diameter,  are  separated  or  MtroqiUt.  They  may 
then  be  pbced  in  oyiter  cases  (eaisM  oilftffk3*s)  or  In  shallow 
ponds  (c/Wm)  made  on  the  fore-shore.  The  cases  are  about  8  tn. 
deep,  tnade  with  a  wooden  ftame-woric,  and  galvaniaed  wire  netting 
top  and'bottom.  tbe  Kd  being  hinged.  These  cases  about  8  ft.  by 
4  ft.  in  dmenrions  are  fixed  on  the  foreshore  by  mean  of  short 
pests  driven  into  the  ground,  so  that  they  are  raised  about  9  in. 
or  I  It.  tm  tbe  latter.  Tbe  yowg  oysters  grow  npidly  ia  these 
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caMs,  and  have  to  be  tidnoed  out  they  gtow  larger.  When  Hwy 
have  been  in  the  begcaa  a  year  they  an  ^|e  enaugh  to  be  plaiiaa 

in  the  ciairts  or  aimply  scattered  along  the  fore-shore. 

In  Brittany  the  chiel  scat  of  oyster  production  is  the  gulf  of 
Morbihan.  where  the  estuaries  of  numerous  small  rivers  furnish 
foreshores  suitaUe  to  the  industw.  Here  the  prevalence  of  mud 
•  one  of  the  dhief  obstadesi  and  for  this  reason  tbe  tile-collectait 
ace  usually  fastened  together  by  wire  and  suspended  to  posu  Uuilii 

fi  bcuvuU),  The  coUectors  are  not  set  out  before  the  middle  of 
uly.  The  natural  beds  from  whidt  the  supply  of  q>at  is  derived 
•re  reserved,  but  appatcatly  an  lanftdettly  protected,  so  that 
much  poaching  ^oea  on. 

Tbeae  t«ro  iwons  of  pcoductioii,  Arcacboo  and  UorUlian  supply 
young  oysters  Tor  "  fdaviag,"  m.  rearing,  not  only  to  numerous 
[riaces  oh-the  coast  «  France,  but  alro  to  England,  Ireland  and 
elsewhere.  Among  rearing  districts  Mareniwa  and  La  Tremblade 
arc  specially  celebrated  on  account  of  the  extensive  system  of 
Claires  or  oyster  ponds,  in  which  tbe  gieen  oysters  M  much  prised 
tn  Paris  are  produced.  Tlie  irr^tloo  of  the  clatr«j  is  entirely  under 
control,  and  the  claini  undergo  a  special  preparation  for  the  pro- 
ductioR  of  the  green  oysters,  whose  colour  seems  to  be  derivsd  from 
a  species  of  Diatom  which  abounds  in  the  tiaim. 

in  Holland  the  French  syKtcm  oyster-culture  is  followed  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Scheldt,  witti  eoii^^  mDoiGcations  in  detail.  The  tiles 
U5"rl  arc  fl.it  and  heavy,  and  a.ic  placed  on  the  foreshores  in  an 
oh!ii]uc'  r^T-iiion  resting  on  their  cdgesand  against  each  Other.  The 
till  ~  u  iib  the  young  oysters  on  them  are  placed  in  enclosum 
during  the  winter,  and  dilroquage  is  carried  out  in  tbe  following 
summer. 

In  England  the  use  of  tiles  has  been  tried  on  various  occasions. 
In  Cornwall  on  the  river  Fal,  at  Hayling  Isbnd  and  in  Essex,  bet 
has  itowbere  become  permanently  established.  The  reaatms  for  this 
are  that  tbe  (all  of  spat  is  not  uMiaUy  very  abundant,  and  the  kind 
of  labour  required  cannot  be  obtained  at  a  su$cienUy  cheap  rate. 
In  many  places  oysters  are  ^ply  Imported  from  Prance  and 
Holland  arid  laid  down  to  grow,  or  are  obt^ned  by  dredging  fnn 
open  munda:  At  WhitstaUe  most  of  the  stock  Is  thus  obtained, 
tntt  cutch  <M.  dead  shells)  is  here  and  elsewhere  scattered  over  the 
ground  to  serve  lot  the  attachment  of  spat.  The  use  of  cuiich  as 
collector  is  a  very  ancient  practice  in  England,  and  b  still  almost 
universally  maintained.  In  the  estuanes  of  Essex  there  are  miny 
private  or  semi-private  oyster  fisheries,  where  the  method  of  aihuta 
Is  to  dredge  up  the  oysters  in  autumn  and  place  them  in  nls.  whem 
they  are  sorted  out,  and  the  suitable  ooea  ate  selected  for  the  market. 
Just  before  the  dose  season  the  youi^  oysters  and  all  the  rest  that 
remain  are  scattered  over  the  beds  a^n,  with  auantitieB  of  cuhch, 
and  in  many  cases  the  Bshery  is  maintained  by  the  local  fall  of  spat, 
without  importation.  In  aome  i^a^  wliere  tbe  ground  ia  suitaUe 
cultch  is  spread  over  the  foreshores  also  to  collect  spat.  The 
eenuine  English  "  native"  is  produced  in  its  greatest  perfection  in 
the  Essex  uhcrics,  and  u  probably  the  highest  priced  oyster  in  the 
world. 

In  addition  to  ihe  lilcraturc  quoted  see  al.-o  the  lolIowinE:  Rap- 
part  sur  Us  rechtrtkii  conccnanl  I'hutlre  et  i'oitriiculture  tublii  far 
la  Cpmmission  df  la  Sociilt  NierlardaiH  dt  Zoologie  (Lciacn,  1883- 
ISS4);  P.  Biocchi,  TraiU  dt  roilriiadlure  (P.iris.  1883);  Bashford 
Dean,  European  OysUr  Cvilvre,  BuUtiin  U.S.  Fish  Commission, 
Vol.  X.  (or  1890.  vol.  xi.  lor  J,  T.  Ctinniniiham.  Report  oi  the 

Lecturer  on  i^shcry  ?ul)jin~,  i:i  Ki-pnrI  of  Jociiiiicil  InMruction 
CiJiuniiiitt  ul  Coriisv.ill  u J.    >  •'•)■  (G.  B,  G. ;  j -  T.  C. J 

OTSTUt  BAT,  a  township  of  Nassau  (formerly  of  Queens) 
county.  New  York,  on  Long  Island:  about  i  j  m.  E.N.E.  of  Long 
IsUnd  City.  Pop.  (1890)  13,870,  (igoo)  16,354;  (1910  ceosvai 
31,803.  "Hie  township  reaches  from  N.  to  S.  across  the  Uand 
(here  about  so  m.  wide)  in  the  ah^  of  a  rough  wedge,  the 
larger  end  bdng  od  Long  Island  Sound  at  the  N.;  on  tbe 
Dortbem  shore  Is  tbe  ttfpaitite  Oyster  Bay,  whose  westcn  arm 
is  Mill  Nech  ocek,  tritow  central  branch  is  Oyster  Bay  baibor, 
and  whose  easternmost  arm,  called  Cold  Spring  harbor,  separates 
tbe  township  of  (>yster  Bay  from  the  township  of  Huntington. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  township  Is  South  Oyster  bay,  immedi- 
a«ty  cast  of  tbe  main  body  of  the  Great  Sooth  bay ;  and  between 
Sooth  Oyster  Bay  and  the  ocean  Ii«  levtral  island  beaches,  the 
smaller  and  nonhenunosl  ones  being  marshy,  and  the  southern, 
Jones  or  Seaford  beach,  being  sandy  and  having  on  the  ocean 
«dc  tbe  Zach's  inlet  and  Jones  Beach  life^vlng  stations. 
Tbe  township  Is  served  by  toor  branches  of  the  Long  Island 
railway;  the  Oyster  Bay  branch  of  the  north  shore  to  the  village 
of  Sea  Cliff  (incorporated  in  1883;  pop.  1910,  1694),  on  tbe  E. 
side  of  Hempstead  harbor,  lo  Glcn  Cove,  a  large  unincorporated 
village.  Immediately  N.E.  of  Sea  Cliff,  to  Locust  Valley  and  to 
Mill  Neck  farther  E.,  and  to  the  village  of  Oyster  Bay,  Ibe 
tennbtn  of  the  bnnch,  on  Oyster  Bay  baiboT;  t]|a  WadiH 
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River  bnncb  to  HkkcviUe  and  to  SyMWt;  »  thM  bnndi  to 
FtnuingcUle,  which  tbo  hu  dinct  comnHtntftton  by  nilway 
with  tUdcsville;  uid  the  Hontauk  division  to  Hassapequa, 
b  tbe  south-western  pan  of  the  township  on  Uusapcqua  Lake 
and  Musapequa  Creek,  which  empties  into  South  Oyster  Bay. 
The  vlltagct  served  by  the  railway  are  the  ooly  important 
■cttkinents;  those  on  the  hilly  north  shore  are  residential.  To 
the  north  of  the  vitlage  of  Oyster  Bay,  on  a  long  penintular 
beach  called  Centre  Ifslaod,  are  the  headquarters  of  the  Sea- 
wanhaka  Yacht  Club;  and  to  the  east  of  tbe  same  villas^, 
e^Kcially  on  Cove  Nedc,  between  Oyster  Bay  Harbor  and  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  are  msoy  summer  residences  with  fine  grounds. 
Massapequa,  on  the  south  shore,  [s  a  residenttal  summer  reaort. 
The  villages  of  Hkksville  and  Faraaingdale  are  rural;  the  former 
has  many  German  settlers.  Jericho,  N.E.  of  HlcksvHle,  is  a 
stronghold  of  the  HickNte  Quakers,  who  are  moslly  wealthy 
landowners.  In  Locust  Valley  is  Frioids'  Academy  (1876),  a 
sttondary  school  for  boys  and  girls.  There  are  a  few  trwdc  farms 
in  the  township,  potatoes,  cabbages  and  cucumbers  for  pickling 
being  the  ptfnciiMl  crops;  '  Oyster  Bay  asparagus  "  was  once 
a  famous  cmp.  Oysters  are  cultivated  on  the  Sound  Shore  and 
there  are  dam  beds  la  Oyster  Bay  and  South  Oyster  Bay.  In 
the  village  of  Glen  Cove  there  is  a  large  leather-belting  factory. 
.  Pavid  Pietcrssen  de  Vries,  in  bis  Viiya[es  from  Holland  to 
America,  makes  the  first  menlion  of  Oyster  Bay  Harbor,  which 
he  eiptoied  in  June  1659.  In  the  same  month  Matthew  Sinder- 
bnd  (or  Sunderland)  bought  from  James  Forrett,  d^ly  of 
William  Alexander,  earl  of  Stirling,  "  two  little  necks  of  land, 
the  one  lipon  the  east  side  of  Oyster  Bay  Harbor  ";  but  Sinder- 
^uid  made  no  settlement.  .A  settlement  from  Lynn,  Haas.,  was 
attempted  in  1640  but  was  prevented  by  Governor  William 
Kieft.  By  tbe  treaty  ^gned  at  Hartford,  Conneaicut,  on  the 
a9th  of  September  1650  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
colonies  of  New  England  and  those  of  New  Netberland  all  land 
east  of  the  west  side  of  Oyster  Bay  was  granted  to  the  English, 
and  all  land  west  to  the  Dutch;  but  the  Dutch  placed  C^tcr 
Bay,  according  to  a  letter  of  Pietcr  Stuyvcsant  written  in  1659, 
two  and  a  half  leagues  farther  east  than  the  New  Englandcrs 
did.  In  1653  an  Indian  deed  granted  land  at  Oyster  Bay  to 
Peter  Wri^t  and  others  of  Salem  and  Sandwich,  Mass., 
who  made  a  permanent  settlement  here;  in  1663  another  sale 
was  made  to  Captain  John  Underbill  (d.  1571),  who,  first  went  to 
Long  Island  about  1653,  when  be  led  a  force  which  fought  tbe 
ooly  important  engagement  ever  fought  with  the  Indians  on 
Long  Island,  in  which  the  colonbts  destroyed  the  fonificalion 
at  Fort  Neck  near  the  present  Massapequa,  of  Tackapousha, 
chief  of  the  Massapequas.  an  Algonquian  tribe,  whose  name 
meant  "  great  pond."  Oyster  Bay  was  for  a  time  closely 
connected  politically  with  New  Haven,  but  in  1664  with  the 
remainder  of  Long  Island  it  came  under  the  New  York  govern- 
ment of  Richard  Nicolts,  to  whose  success  Underhill  had  largely 
contributed  by  undermining  Dutch  infiuence  on  Long  Island. 
In  1689  a  Friends'  meeting-house  was  built  at  Jericho,  the  home 
of  Elias  Hicks,  near  the  present  Hicksville,  the  site  of  which  was 
owned  by  his  family  and  which  was  named  in  his  honour;  and 
the  Dutch  built  their  first  church  in  Oyster  Bay  in  1733.  The 
harbour  of  Oyster  Bay  was  a  famous  smuggling  place  at  the 
dose  of  the  17th  century,  when  there  was  a  customs  house  here. 
Hie  first  settlement  on  the  "  south  side  "  of  the  township  was 
made  about  1693,  when  the  Massapequa  Indians  sold  6000  acres 
at  Fort  Nedc  to  Thomas  Town&end,  and  his  son-in-Liw  Thomas 
Jones  (1665-1713),  who  had  fougbt  for  James  11.  at  Boyne  and 
Agbrim,  who  became  a  high  sheriff  of  Queen's  county  in  1704, 
■nd  who  was  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Jones  and  Floyd- 
Jones,  whose  seat  was  Tryon  Hall  (built  at  South  Oyster  Bay, 
now  Massapequa,  in  1770);  Thomas  Jones  (1731-1792)1  grand- 
son of  the  first  Thomas  Jones,  was  a  prominent  Loyalist 
during  the  War  of  Independence  and  wrote  a  valuable  Hittory 
«/  New Verk  durini  the  Bariutionary  War,  first  puUisbed  in  1879. 

OVSTBR-CATCHEB.  a  trird's  name  which  does  not  seem  to 
occur  in  books  until  1731,  when  M.  Catesby  (JVol.  HituCaroHtM, 
L.  p.  ^  iind  U  Eor  a  ipedes  which  be  observed  to  be  abnadau 


on  the  oyster-banks  led  bare  at  low  water  in  the  rivers  of  CaraSant 
and  believed  to  feed  princely  npon  those  molluscs,  la  1776 
T.  Pennant  applied  the  name  to  the  allied  British  species,  wUdi 
he  and  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  many  oiher  English  wfiioa 
had  called  the  "  Sea-Pie."  Tbe  change,  in  spite  of  rhe  misDoiiMt 
—for,  whatever  may  be  tbe  case  elsewhere,  in  EngUad  the  bird 
does  not  feed  upon  oysters— met  with  gcanal  approval,  and  the 
new  name  has,  at  least  in  bocd;s,  almost  wholly  rei^aced  iriiat 
seems  to  have  been  the  older  one.'  The  Oyster-caicbcr  et 
Europe  is  the  Haematopiu*  otlraUgHS  or  Linnaeus,  belon^og 
to  the  group  now  called  Limkolae,  and  is  geiMrally  included  ia 
the  family  Ckaradriidae;  though  some  writen  have  placed  it  !■ 
one  of  its  own,  Hacmalopodidae,  chiefly  on  accouat  of  its  peculiat 
bill— a  long  thin  wedge,  ending  in  a  vertical  edge.  Its  feci 
also  are  much  more  fleshy  than  are  generally  seen  in  the  Pbver 
fami^.  In  iu  strongly-contrasted  plumage  of  black  aod  whit^ 
with  a  coral-coloured  bill,  the  Oystcr-catt^  is  one  of  the  nwit 
conspicuous  birds  of  tbe  European  coasts,  and  in  many  parts 
is  still  very  common.  It  is  nearly  always  seen  paired,  thot^h 
the  pairs  collect  in  prodigious  flocks;  and,  when  these  are  broLca 
up,  its  shrill  but  musical  cry  of  "  tu-lup,"  "  tu-lup,"  somewhat 
pettishly  repeated,  lidps  to  draw  attention  to  it.  Its  wariness 
bowever,  is  very  marvellous,  and  even  at  the  breedtng-scasoa, 
when  most  birds  throw  off  their  shyness,  it  is  not  eauly  appraadwd 
within  ordinary  gunshot  distance.  The  hen-bird  commoaly 
lays  three  clay-odourcd  eggs,  blached  with  black,  ia  a  voy 
slight  hollow  on  the  ground  not  far  from  the  sea.  As  iacubattoa 
goes  on  the  hoUow  is  somewhat  deqtened,  and  perhaps  some 
bauhn  is  added  to  its  edge,  so  that  at  last  a  very  fair  nest  b  the 
result.  The  young,  as  in  all  Umicelae,  are  at  first  dotbed  in 
down,  so  mottled  in  colour  as  dosdy  to  tesemble  the  shingte 
to  which,  if  thqr  be  not  hatched  upon  tt,  they  are  almost  imme- 
diately uken  by  their  parents,  and  there,  on  the  slightest  alarm, 
they  squat  close  to  elude  observation.  This  spedes  ocms 
on  the  British  coasts  (very  seldom  straying  inland)  all  tbe  year 
round;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  those  wo  have  ia 
winter  are  natives  of  more  northern  latitudes,  while  our  home- 
bred birds  leave  us.  It  ranges  from  Iceland  to  the  shores  pf 
the  Red  Sea,  and  lives  chiefly  on  marine  worms,  Crustacea  and 
such  molluscs  as  tt  b  able  to  obtain.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  prizirtg  limpets  from  their  rock,  and  of  opening 
the  shells  of  mussels;  but,  though  undoubtedly  it  feeds  on  both, 
further  evidence  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  procures  them  b 
desirable.  J.  £.  Haning  informed  the  present  writer  that  tte 
bird  seems  to  lay  iis  bead  sideways  on  the  ground,  aitd  then, 
grasping  the  limpet's  shell  close  to  the  rock  between  the 
mandibles,  use  them  as  scissor-bladcs  to  cut  off  the  moUusc 
from  its  Eticking-place.  The  Oyster-catcher  is  not  highly 
esteemed  as  a  bird  for  the  table. 

Differing  from  this  species  in  the  possession  of  a  fenger  btl^ 
in  having  much  less  white  on  its  back,  in  the  p.-iler  colour  of  its 
mantle,  and  in  a  few  other  poims,  is  the  ordinary  Aaiertcaa 
species,  with  at  least  three  races,  Hatmatopta  pailiatiu.  Escept 
that  its  call-note,  judging  from  description,  is  unlike  that  of  the 
European  bird,  the  habits  of  the  two  seem  to  be  perfectly  similar; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  indeed  of  all  the  other  species.  The 
Falkland  Islands  are  frequented  by  a  third,  H.  lauv^ta,  very 
similar  to  the  first,  but  with  a  bl^  wing-lining  and  paler  legs, 
while  Uie  Australian  Region  posKises  a  founb,  H,  Unthmrii, 
with  a  veiy  long  bUI  as  its  name  Intimates,  and  no  wbitc  oa  its 

'  It  leenn.  however,  very  posuble,  judstn^  ham  its  equiv^lenu  is 
other  European  languages,  such  ai  ihe  FnnUn  Otiltmsschtr,  the 
German  AutiUrmtn,  AuilernfiMhtr,  and  the  like,  that  the  naew 
"  Oyater-caicher "  may  have  t>een  not  a  colonial  invcniioa  txit 
indigenous  to  tbe  mother-country,  though  it  had  not  found  iu  way 
into  print  before.  The  French  tiullrur.  however,  at^iearsto  be  ■ 
word  coined  by  Briuon.  "  Sea-Pie  "  has  itsanalosun  in  ibe  Frcadi 
Pit-de-Ma,  tbe  German  Me*rtUUr,  SaiUler,  aad,M  forth. 

■  Wheihrr  it  be  the  HaemaUpui,  whoie  name  i>  found  in  sone 
edition*  of  Pliny  (lib.  x.  cap.  47)  is  at  best  doubtful.  Other  cdtiiMS 
have  Himanlepta;  but  Hardouin  prefer*  the  former  rcadltv.  Both 
word*  have  pawed  into  modem  wnitho4ogy,  the  latter  as  the  generic 
name  of  the  StiLT  (g.t.}:  and  some  writers'havaUeaded  tlMiwoia 
tlK  manga  and  impeMtUe  compound  BatmoMlffiu. 
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primrics.  '  China,  Japan  and  poaubly  castm  Asia  in  gtsml 
have  an  Oyster-cat cW  which  teems  to  be  intermedUte  betmen 
the  last  and  Um  fine  Thiahu  received  the  name  of  tf.  madaitt; 
but  doubts  have  been  expressed  u  to  ita  deterving  apeci&c 
Reognilion.  Then  we  have  a  group  of  species  is  which  the 
plumage  is  wholly  or  almost  wholly  black,  and  among  them 
only  do  we  find  birds  that  fulfil  the  implication  of  the  adentific 
name  of  the  genus  by  having  lect  that  may  be  called  blood-red. 
H.  nisir,  which  frequents  both  coasts  of  the  nonhem  Pacific, 
has,  it  is  true,  yellow  legs,  but  towards  the  extremity  of  South 
America  its  place  is  taken  by  H.  iMr,  in  which  they  arc  bright 
red,  and  thia  bird  is  further  remarkable  for  its  laterally  com- 
pressed and  much  upturned  biU.  The  South  African  H.  cdpetisis 
has,  also  scailel  legs;  but  in  the  otherwbe  very  aimilar  bird  oC 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  H.  mmialer,  tbeae  membcis  are  of  a 
pale  brick-colour.  (A.  N.) 

OVSTBUIOUTHt  or  Tie  Hdkbus,  an  urban  district  and 
seaside  resort  In  the  Cower  division  <rf  Glamorganshire,  south 
Wales,  situated  on  the  western  bend  of  Swansea  Bay,  4}  m.  S.W. 
of  Swansea,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  sleam-tramway 
of  ibe  Swansea  and  Mumbles  Railway  Company,  oonstnicted 
in  i8o|.  Tha  London  and  North-Westem  railway  has  alio  » 
station  at  Mumbles  Road,  s)  m.  N.  of  (Jystemouth.  Pop. 
(igoi)  4461.  The  castle,  which  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Beaufort 
as  lord  ol  the  seigniory  of  Cower,  is  an  imposing  ruin,  nobly 
situated  on  a  rocky  knoll  overlooking  the  iMiy.  Its  great  hall 
and  ch^l  with  their  traceried  Gothic  windows  arc  fairly  weD 
preserved.  The  earliest  structure  (probably  only  a  "  peel " 
tower),  built  in  the  opening  years  of  the  lath  century,  probably 
by  Maurice  de  Londres^  was  destroyed  by  the  Welsh  in  1315. 
The  early  Ea^h  features  of  Ibe  square  keep  indicate  that  it 
was  soon  icbuik,  by  one  of  the  Da  Bnoa  hwdi  (see  Coweb). 
Ini3a4.Edward  I.  sUyed  here  two  daysas  the  guest  of  WilUan 
de  Breos,  and  from  that  time  on  it  became  the  chief  icsitlcnce 
in  Cower  of  the  lords  seignior  and  subsequently  of  their  stewards, 
•rtd  their  chancery  was  located  here  till  its  abolition  in  1535. 
The  parish  diurch,  which  hu  an  embattled  toner,  was  rcttorcd 
In  i860,  when  fragments  of  Roman  teasdated  pavement  were 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  churchyard.  Roman  coins  were 
also  found  in  the  village  in  1831  and  1837— ^  indicatiDg  that 
there  had  been  a  small  settlement  here  in  Roman  times.  The 
name  of  the  castle  appears  in  the  Welsh  chronidcs  as  Ystnm 
Uwynarth,  which,  by  the  elision  of  the  penultimate,  was  probably 
changed  by  false  analogy  into  Oystcmuuth-rthe  bay  bmt 
noted  for  its  oyster  beds.  Its  church  is  mentioned  in  the  cartulary 
of  Gloucester  (1141)  as  Ostrenuwe. 

The  viUage  itself  is  straggling  and  uninteresting,  but  the 
high  ground  between  it  and  the  pretty  bays  of  Lapland  and 
Caswell  DO  the  southern  ^de  of  the  headland  fronting  the  open 
channel  is  dotted  with  well-built  vi&as  and  commands  magnificent 
views.  The  headland  terminates  in  two  locky  islands,  which 
to  sailors  coming  up  the  channel  would  ai^iear  like  the  breasts 
of  "  mammals,"  whence  the  comparatively  modem  name.  The 
Mumbles,  is  supposed  to  be  derivnl.  On  theoutei  of  these  locks 
is  a  lighthouse  erected  in  1794  and  maintained  by  the  Swansea 
Harbour  Trust.  The  district  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity 
as  a  sensidg  teaoct.  A  fner  was  erected  by  the  Mumbles  Railway 
Company  at  a  cost  of  £13,000  in  1898.  The  fishing  industry, 
onoe  ptD4)erons,  has  much  diminished  m  importance,  but  there 
are  still  (qnter-t>eds  in  the  bay. 

.  OZANAM,AirTOillEPR&)tBlC  (1813-1853),  French  scholar, 
was  bora  at  Milan  on  the  33Td  of  April  rSij.  His  family,  whidi 
was  of  Jewish  extraaion,  had  been  settled  in  the  Lyonnais  for 
many  eenturies,  and  had  reached  distinction  in  the  third  genera- 
tion before  Fr6d£ric  through  Jacques  Oeanam  (1640-1717),  an 
ciniBcnt  matheraatidaiL  Qzanam's  father,  Antoine,  served  in 
the  armies  of  the  reinAlic,  but  betook  Umsclf ,  on  the  advent  of 
the  empire,  to  trade,  teaching,  and  finally  medidne.  The  boy 
was  brought  up  at  Lyons  and  was  strongly  influenced  by  one  of 
bis  masters,  the  AbM  Noirot.  His  conservative  and  religious 
instincu  showed  themsdves  early,  and  he  publidied  a  pamphlet 
■gainitSrint-Siowniaaism  iniaji^whichattractcdtheattentioB 
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of  Lamartioe.  la  the  (oUewing  year  he  waa  seat  U  study  Uw 
at  Paris,  where  he  fell  in  with  the  Ampire  family,  and  thnm^ 
them  with  Chateaubiiand,  Lacordure,  Montalembert,  aut  other 
leaders  of  the  neo-Catholic  movement.  Whilst  still  a  student 
he  took  up  journalism  and  contributed  considerably  to  Bailly^ 
Tribtime  eatiuliqm,  which  became  (November  r,  1833)  L'luii- 
ttrt.  In  conjunction  with  other  young  men  he  founded  in  May 
i8j3  the  celebrated  charitable  society  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul, 
which  numbered  before  bis  death  upwards  of  two  thousand 
members.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law  in  1836,  and 
in  1S3S  that  of  doctor  of  letters  with  a  thesis  on  Dante,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  best-known  books.  A  year  later 
he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  commercial  law  at  Lyons, 
and  in  1840  assistant  professor  of  foreign  literature  at  the 
Sorbonnc.  He  married  in  June  1841,  and  visited  Italy  on  his 
wedding  tour.  At  Fauriel's  death  in  1844  he  succeeded  to  the 
full  profeiaoiahip  of  foreign  literature.  The  short  remainder  of 
his  life  was  extremely  busy  with  his  professorial  duties,  his 
extensive  literary  occupations,  and  the  work,  wluch  he  still 
continued,  of  district- visiting  as  a  member  of  the  society  of  St 
Vincent  de  PauL  During  the  rewdutioa  of  1848,  of  which  be 
took  an  unduly  sanguinn  view,  he  once  mm  turned  journalist 
for  a  short  time  Jn  the  £r«  imndU  and  other  papers.  He 
travelled  extensively,  and  was  in  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1851.  His  naturally  weak  constitution  felt  a  prey 
to  consumption,  wbich  be  hoped  to  cure  by  visiting  Italy,  but  he 
<hed  on  his  return  at  Muaeillcs  on  the  8th  of  September  1853. 

Ozanam  was  the  leading  historical  and  literary  critic  in  the 
neo'Cathotic  movement  in  France  during  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century.  He  was  more  learned,  more  sincere,  and  more 
logical  than  Chateaubriand;  less  of  a  political  partisan  and  leia 
of  a  literary  sentimentalist  than  Montalembert.  In  oontem- 
porary  movements  be  was  an  earnest  and  oonidentious  advocate 
of  Catholic  democracy  and  socialism  and  of  the  view  that  the 
church  should  adapt  itself  to  the  cliangcd  political  conditions 
consequent  to  the  Revolution.  In  his  writings  he  dwdt  upon 
important  contributions  of  historical  Christianity,  at»l  jnatn- 
taioed  especially  that,  in  continning  the  work  of  the  Caesars,  tlw 
Catholic  church  had  been  the  most  potent  factor  in  dvitiiing  the 
invading  barbarians  and  in  organizing  the  life  of  the  middle  ages. 
He  confessed  that  his  object  was  "  to  prove  the  contrary  thesis 
to  Gibbon's,"  ^1  although  any  historian  who  begins  with  the 
desire  to  prove  a  thesis  n  quite  sure  to  go  more  or  less  wrong; 
Ozanam  no  doubt  administered  a  healthful  antidote  to  the 
prevalent  notion,  particularly  amongst  English- speaking  peoples, 
that  the  Catholic  church  had  done  far  more  to  enslave  than  to 
elevate  the  human  mind.  His  knoiriedge  of  medieval  literature 
and  his  appreciative  sympathy  with  medieval  life  admirably 
qualified  him  for  hb  work,  and  bis  scholarly  attainments  are  stitt 
highly  esteemed. 

li'ii  works  were  published  in  eleven  volumes  (Paris,  186^1865). 
They  include  Deux  chancdUrs  SAn^Um,  Bouh  4t  Vtridam  tt 
SaiHt  Tkomas  d*  CmtorMry  fParii,  1B36};  Dealt  el  la  pkiiowfhu 
catketiqat  am  XltDm  t^cU  <P&rit.  1839:  snd  ed..  cnUiwd  1845): 
£tudtf  tmaniqMs  (2  vols..  I'arii,  1647-1840).  translated  by  A.  C. 
Glyn  as  ITiitorv  <'/  C-:-:!-.clwn  in  the  Fiflh  Cenlury  (London,  l8£8); 
DotumnU  irtb'i'-  l't'iir  itn-ir  d  I'kiildre  de  I'llalu  itpuU  k  VHP^ 
litele  jnim'sM  XlUmi  (Paris,  1850);  Lu  p«Htt  framtiiatw  tn 
lUlieauXlIl'"'  sihU  (Parii,  1853).  His  letters  liBve  been  paniaUy 
tranilatcd  into  F.nf^li  li  by  A.  Coatcs  (London,  1SB6). 

There  are  Fk'ik  U  lives  ol  Ozanam  by  hit  brother,  C.  A.  Ozanam 
(Paris,  18S3);  Mnic  E.  Humbert  (Paris,  iSSu);  C.  Huit  (Paris. 
t68l);  M.  de  L.iiiibcl  (Paris,  18S7);  L.  Cornier  (Paris,  1888);  and 
B.  Faniqnier  (Parif,  1903).  German  Uw  by  F.  X.  Karkrr  (Fader- 
born.  '^Tl^'iASt'Bmxif^^ilA  tf|H;.Mdwimtere»iini  Englith 
biofnaphy  by  BIss  H-CrMcara  (Ediiibui|l,  ttSj  i  and  edO^ondon, 
Vb^.^  w—™.-.  (CH.Ha.) 

OZIERI,  a  torn  of  Sardinia  in  the  province  of  Sassari,  from 
whichitissam. E.S.E. byralL  Pop. (1901) 9555.  Itissituated 
1 380  ft.  above  sea-level  on  a  steep  slope,  but  faces  north,  and  ao  n 
not  very  hnlthy.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  square  with 
a  fine  fountain  of  1594.  The  cathedral  was  restored  in  1848;  k 
is  the  seat  of  the  diocese  of  Bisarcio.  The  former  cathedral  of  this 
diocese  lies  some  distance  to  the  N.W.;  it  is  a  fine  Romanesque 
building  of  the  lath  and  tjth  ceatuiin.  The  diatikt  of  Odeii 
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l»  fsiBOus  for  its  batter — the  only  butter  made  in  Sardinia — 
cbeesciand  other  pastoral  products;  cattle  are  also  bred  here. 

See  D.  Scano,  Storia  4eW  arU  in  Sarieina  dot  xi.  «t  m  aeaU 
(Casbari-SuMri,  1907).  p.  300. 

OZOKERITE,  or  Ozoccute  (Gr.  Jlfev,  to  emit  odoor,  and 
cqpit,  wax),  mineral  wax,  a  combustible  mineral,  which  may  be 
designated  as  crude  nalivc  paraffin  .v.),  found  in  many  localities 
in  vBiying  degrees  of  purity.  Specimens  have  been  obtained 
from  Scotland,  Northumberlud  and  Wales,  aa  well  aa  from 
about  thirty  different  countries.  Of  these  occurrencxs  the 
ozokerite  of  the  island  of  Tchdekcn,  near  Baku,  and  the  deposits 
of  Utah,  U.5.A.,  deserve  mention,  though  the  last-named  have 
been  largely  worked  out.  The  sole  sources  of  commeidal  supply 
are  in  Galicis,  at  Boryalaw,  Dzwiniacs  and  Stanmia,  thoi^  the 
n^eral  is  found  at  other  pobts  on  both  flanks  of  the  Carpathians. 
Oiokerite-depoaits  are  believed  to  have  originated  in  much  the 
same  way  as  mineral  veins,  the  slow  evaporatioo  and  oxidation  of 
petroleum  having  resulted  in  the  deposition  of  its  dissolved 
paraffin  in  the  fissures  and  crcviots  previously  occupied  by  the 
Hquid.  As  found  native,  ozokerite  varies  from  a  very  soft  wax 
to  a  black  mast  as  hard  aa  gypsum.  Its  specific  gravity  ranges 
from  -85  to  -95,  and  its  melting  point  from  58°  to  100*  C.  It  is 
soluble  in  ether,  petroleum,  benzene,  turpentine^  chtorofonn, 
carbon  bisulphide,  ttc.  Galidan  ozokerite  varies  in  colour  from 
fight  yellow  to  dark  brown,  and  frequently  appears  green  owing 
to  dichroism.  It  usually  melts  at  62"  C.  Chemically,  ozAeiite 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  various  hydrocarbons,  containhig  85-7% 
by  wcigfit  of  carbon  and  t^-i%  of  hydrogen.  ' 

The  mining  of  oaokerite  was  formeriy  carried  on  in  Galida  by 
(neans  of  hand-labour,  but  in  the  modem  ozokerite  mines 
owned  by  the  Boryslaw  Actien  Gcsellschaft  and  the  GaUtische 
Krediibank,  the  workings  of  which  extend  to  a  depth  of  100 
metres,  and  31$  metres  respectively,  electrical  power  is  employed 
for  hauling,  pumping  and  ventilating.  In  these  mines  there 
are  the  usual  main  shafts  and  galleries,  the  oaokerite  being 
reached  by  levels  driven  along  the  strike  of  (he  deposit.  The  wax, 
as  it  reaches  the  surface,  varies  In  purity,  and,  in  new  workings 
especially,  only  hand-[Hcking  is  needed  to  separate  the  pure 
material.  In  other  cases  much  earthy  matter  is  mixed  with  the 
material,  and  then  the  rock  01  shale  having  been  eliminated  by 
hand-iMcking,  the  "  wax-stone  "  is  boiled  with  water  in  large 
coppers,  when  the  pure  wax  rises  to  the  surface.  This  is  again 
melted  without  water,  and  the  impurities  are  skimmed  off,  the 
maicrial  being  then  run  into  slightly  conical  cylindrical  moulds 
and  thus  made  into  blocks  for  the  maricet.  The  crude  ozokerite 
is  refined  by  treatment  first  with  Nordhausen  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
subsequently  with  charcoal,  when  the  ceresine  or  cerastn  of 
commerce  b  obtained.  The  relined  ozokerite  or  ceicsine,  which 
tisually  has  a  melting-point  of  61"  to  lV  C,  b  largely  used  as  an 
aduttcraot  of  beeswax,  and  is  frequently  odouied  artificially  to 
resemble  that  product  in  appearance. 

On  distiUation  in  a  current  of  superheated  steam,  ozokerite 
yields  a  csndle- making  material  resembling  the  paiaffin  obtained 
from  petroleum  and  shale-oil  but  of  higher  mdtlng-point,  and 
therefore  of  greats  value  if  the  candles  made  from  it  are  to  be 
used  in  hot  climates.  There  are  also  obtained  in  the  distillation 
light  <rils  and  s  product  resembling  vaadine  (f.r).  The  residue 
in  the  stills  con^ts  of  a  hard,  black,  waxy  subtiance,  which  In 
admixture  with  india-rubber  Is  employed  uiKler  the  name  of 
oktnile  as  an  dectrical  insulator.  From  the  residue  a  form  of  the 
material  known  as  ked-ball,  used  to  impart  a  polished  surface  to 
the  heels  and  soles  of  boots,  is  also  manufactured. 

According  to  published  ttatiitici,  the  output  of  erode  ozokerite 
inCaSciain  i9o6aiul  1907  was  a*  follow* : 

■906.  1907. 
Diiarict.         Metric  Tons.  Metric  Tons. 
Beryriaw.  a^aos  '  3,340 

Dzwitfacs       .  360  >70  _ 

Stanwla  .     .        *«»  135      (B.  R.) 


<KEOH^  aOotiopic  oxygen.  Ok.  The  flwt  recorded  obaervatio— 

of  the  substance  are  due  to  Van  Marum  (17S5),  wbo  found  that 
oxygen  gas  through  which  a  stream  of  elect rie  qiwU  ImI 
been  paaed,  tarnished  mercury  and  cminod  •  pcc^r  bbcI. 
In  1840  C.  P.  Schonbdn  (Pott-  ^'>*-  S«>  P-  sliOMnl  ibal 
this  substance  was  also  present  in  the  oxygen  liberated  dimnf 
the  electrolyns  of  acidulated  water,  and  gave  it  the  name 
oione  (Gr:  flfs*,  to  tmell).  Ozone  mixed  with  an  cxcev  of 
otygen  is  obtained  liy  stdnAling  dry  oiyfcB  to  the  rikni 
deciric  discharge  (at  the  tcmperatuie  of  KquM  air,  B.  Briacr 
aiMl  E.  Durand  (Cempta  rendus,  14s.  p.  i>7>)  obtafncd 
a  Q0%  ykUi;  by  the  action  of  fluorine  on  water  at  0°  C. 
(H.  Hoissan,  CompUs  nndus,  1S99, 119,  p.  $70);  by  Ibe.aciioa 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  barium  pcrmide  or  am 
otiter  peroxides  and  Salu  of  pcradds  (A.  v.  Baeycr  atid  V. 
Villigcr,  Ber.  1901,  34,  p.  355);  by  passing  oxygen  over 
some  heeled  metallic  oxides,  and  by  distHling  potassium  per- 
manganate with  concentrated  sulphuric  add  in  vacuo.  It  m 
also  formed  during  many  processes  of  slow  oxidation.  For  a 
description  of  the  various  forms  of  ozoniiets  used  on  the  laree 
scale  see  N.  Otto,  fUt.  gte.  ekemit  Pwt  H  apfH^utt,  1900. 
ii.  p.  40s;  W.  Elfforthy,  EleU.  Ztilt.,  1904,  iL  p.  1),  and  H. 
Guilleminot  {Compiet  rendus,  1903,  136,  p.  1653).  Ozone  i* 
also  produced  by  the  action  of  cathode  and  ultra-violet  rays 
on  oxygen.  These  methods  of  preparation  give  an  eaone 
dUuted  with  a  considerable  amount  of  unaltered  oxygen;  A. 
Ladenburg  (Ber.  tSgS,  31,  pp.  150S,  1830)  succeeded  fn  liquefy- 
ing ozonized  oxygen  with  liquid  air  and  then  by  fractional 
evaporation  obtained  a  liquid  eoatainiBg  between  80  and 
go%  of  oaoii&  t 

Ozone  ti  ft  colourictt  gas  iriticli  poascases  a  chatadcfiatic 
smelt.   When  strongly  cooled  It  condenses  to  an  ind^  hhm 

liquid  which  a  extremely  explosive  (see  LiqDID  Gasbs).  la 
oxoniiing  oxygen  the  volume  of  the  pa  diminishes,  but  if  the 
gas  be  heated  to  about  300°  C,  it  returns  to  its  on^ul  vohnna 
and  is  found  to  be  nothing  but  oxygen.  The  same  change  el 
ozone  into  oxygen  may  be  brou^t  about  by  contact  with 
platinum  black  and  other  substances.  Ozone  is  only  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  a  most  powerfid  oxidizing  agent,  vbich 
rapidly  attacks  organic  matter  <hcacc  in  preparing  ibe  gas, 
rubber  connexions  must  not  be  used,  nnce  they  arc  iastauly 
destroyed),  bleaches  vegetable  colouring  matters  and  acts 
rapidly  on  most  metsb.  It  liberates  iodine  from  solulioos  ot 
potassium  iodide,  the  reaction  in  neutral  solution  proceeding 
thus:  0>-i-2RI-fHtO->Offtt-i-2KHO  whilst  in  add  sotfitioa 
the  decomposition  takes  the  following  course:  4(h-i-I0HI* 
SI,-fHA+4H,0-|-30i  (A.  Udenburg,  Ber.  1901,  34.  P-  ii8«). 
Ozone  is  decomposed  by  some  metallic  oxides,  with  rcgenetmliea 
of  oxygen.  It  combines  with  many  unsaturated  carbon  CQBk 
pounds  to  Idnn  oionides  (C.  Harries,  Btr.  1904,  37.  pp.  839 
etseq). 

The  constitution  ot  ozone  has  been  determined  by  J.  L.  Sent 
(AnH.  eliim.  pkyi.,  1866  [4),  7,  p.  113;  t86S  U).  U.  P-  >S7).  *bo 
showed  that  the  diminution  in  volume  when  ozone  is  abaotbed 
from  oaonized  oxygen  by  means  of  id  of  turpealiae  Is  twice  aa 
great  as  the  Increase  in  vohinc  observed  wbco  otaoe  a  mm- 
verted  into  oxygen  on  beating.  This  points  to  the  gas  posaeaaiBS 
the  molecular  formula  0i.  Confirmation  was  obtained  by  com- 
paring the  ntc  of  diRusioa  of  omm  vitli  tlial  of  dilarine,  «Mdi 
gave  34*8  as  the  value  tor  the  density  of  oanwv  ccaaeqmtlr 
the  mobcnlarformnh  matt  be  (k  (d.  B-CBradiev  Mil:  7>«as., 
1871,  pt.  it  p.  435)-  More  reoeUly  A.  Ladeabnig  (Bm.  tgoi. 
Ml  P-  631)  <Ataincd  aa  a  mean  vahic  for  the  rnnlnnlii 
weight  the  nnmbcc  47-78,  which  corresponds  wllk  the  tbtnt 
mcdeadar .  iomyh.  Onat  is  .loed  laqdy  lir  atoBbiaa 
water. 
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PTfie  dxtMntli  letter  of  tbe  En^Uli  alpbabet,  the  fifteetttli 
in  the  LaLin  tad  the  sixteenth  in  the  Creek  alphatxl,  the 
Utter  In  its  wdinaiy  form  having  the  symbol  for  x  before 
«.  In  the  Pboenldui  alphabet,  from  which  tbe  WcAem 
•IphabeU  are  directly  or  Indirectly  derived,  its  shape,  written 
irom  right  to  left,  is  1.  In  the  Greek  alphabet,  when  written 
from  left  to  right,  tt  takes  tbe  form  f*  orn.thesecondform  being 
much  rarer  in  insciipllons  than  the  first.  Only  very  rarely  and 
onlv  in  inscription*  of  tbe  7th  and  6th  centuries  are  rounded 
forms  r,  n  found.  In  Italy  the  Etruscan  ud  Umbrian  form  1 
(written  from  right  to  lett),  though  more  angular  than  the 
Phoenician  symbol,  resembles  it  more  closely  than  it  does  the 
Greek.  The  earliest  Roman  form— on  tbe  inscription  found  in 
tbe  Fomm  In  1899— is  Creek  in  diape  1,  though  the  second  leg 
is  batcly  visible.  The  Oscan  IT  is  Identical  with  the  rarer  Greek 
form.  As  time  goes  on  the  Roman  form  becomes  more  and  more 
rounded  P,but  not  till  Imperial  times  is  the  semicircle  completed 
so  as  to  form  the  symbol  in  ttw  sh^  which  it  stlU  retains  P. 
Tbe  Sendttc  name  K  became  In  Greek  nS,  and  has  in  the  coniae 
of  ages  changed  but  little.  Tbe  sound  of  f  thRHighout  has  been 
(hat  of  the  breathed  labial  stop,  as  in  tbe  Eagli^  pin.  At  the 
end  of  English  words  like  lip  the  breath  is  audible  after  the 
consonant,  so  that  tlie  sound  is  rather  that  of  the  ancient  Greek 
4,i.e.  ^4,iMl/,u#Is(ndlaaTiIyiwwpromKinced.  This  sound 
is  found  initially  also  in  some  dialects  <rf  En^ish,  as  in  ibe  Irish 
pronundatioa  ii  pig  t»  For  w,  vemiirLable  interchange 

between  p  and  («  acwnds  whidi  is  foaad  In  may  languages,  aee 
WMlcr  Q.  (P.  GO 

PAARt, « town  the  Cape  Fnmne^  Sootk  Abkti,  36  IB.  by 
imil  EJHX^  of  Ctpe  Town,  Pop.  (19C4),  ir.igs.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  tbe  Berg  river,  some  400  ft.  above 
tbe  sea. .  It  stands  on  the  coast  plain  near  the  foot  <rf  the 
Drakensliein  mountainB.  West  of  the  town  the  Paarl  Borg  rises 
from  the  plain.-  The  berg  b  crowned  by  thfee  great  graidte 
boulders,  known  as  the  Faari,  BriUm^  and  Gordon  Rock. 
The  town  Is  beautifully  situated  anud  gardens,  orange  groves 
and  vioeyarda.  The  chief  public  buikltngs  are  the  two  Dutch 
Reformed  churclMs,  the  dd  church  being  a  good  spedmen  of 
adoAial  Dutch  archltcauie,  with  gabica,  curves  nui  tbatcbcd 
roof.  Puri  is  *  thriving  agricultural  um!  vlUcultuml  centre, 
among  Us  industries  being  the  manufacture  of  wine  and  brandy, 
wagon  and  carriage  building  and  harness  making.  Southeast 
of  the  town  ara  gnnite  quarries.  The  wines  produced  in  tbe 
district  an  among  the  best  in  South  Atiicai  tanking  second  only 
le  those  of  Constamis. 

The  Paarl  is  one  of  Ihe  oldest  European  towns  In  South 
Africa.  It  dates  from  1O8;,  the  site  for  the  new  settlement  being 
dioicn  the  governor,  Simon  van  der  StclL  It  was  named 
Vaarl  by  tbe  first  settlers  from  the  fancied  resemUance  of  one 
«f  the  boalders  on  the  top  of  tbe  hill,  when  glistening  In  tbe  sun, 
10  a  gigantic  peari.  Shortly  afterwards  several  o(  tbe  Huguenots 
who  had  sought  refuge  at  the  Cape  after  (he  revocation  of  the 
odiiA  of  Nantes  were  placed  in  the  new  lettlcmenu  The  present 
inhabitants  an  laigely  descended  f  ma  these  Huguenots. 

PABUnCH  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  tbe  government  of 
Pntrkow,  10  m.  N.W.  of  the  town  of  Piotrkow,  and  10  m.  S.S.W. 
from  Lodz  railway  station.  Pop.  (1S97),  18,251.  It  lies  amidst 
extensive  forests  round  (he  bead-wfitcrs  of  tbe  N£r,  which  w<>n 
tbe  bunting-grounds  of  the  Polish  kings.  It  has  miAn,  cloth 
»fiA  paper  mills,  and  manuUcturcs  agricultural  implements, 

PABNil,  or  PUBNA.  t  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  Ihe 
Ralsbahi  division  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  river  Ichhamati,  near  the  old  bed  o!  (be  Ganges. 
Pop.  (t^er).  18,414.  The  district  of  Fabns  has  an  area  of  tSj9 
K|.  ra.  P^  (1901),  1,410,461,  showing  an  increase  of  4-8%  in 
till  decade.  It  to  bordered  aloitg  its  eMiie  east  face  by  the  main 
iMiBflltbeBrahmapuuaor  Jamana.aBil  aloogiu  soutb-wcat 


face  by  tbe  Ganges  or  Padma.'  U  is  entirely  of  alluvia]  origin,, 
tbe  silt  of  tbe  annual  inundations  ovcriyiog  strata  t£  day  on 
sand.  J^wrt  from  the  two  great  bordering  rivers,  it  Is  inter- 
sected by  countlcaa  water-c^imcls  of  varying  magnitude,  so 
that  during  tbe  rainy  season  every  village  is  accn^ble  by  boat 
and  by  boat  only.'  Almost  tbe  whole  area  is  one  green  rice-field, 
the  nniform  level  being  broken  only  by  dumps  of  bamboos  and 
fruit-trees,  which  conceal  the  vlllace  sites.  Tbe  distria  is  a 
modem  creation  of  firiti^  rule,  being  fiat  formed  out  of  Ri^sbabi 
district  in  183*,  and  poasesses  no  hiitoiy  of  iu  own.  Tlie  two 
staple  crops  are  rice  and  Jute.  Sirajganj,  on  the  Brahmaputra, 
is  the  larsest  mart  for  jute  In  BengaL  The  Eastern  Bengal 
railway  cuts  across  the  south-west  corner  el  the  district  to  Sara, 
where  a  bridge  cnsaes  the  Ganges.  Tbe  district  was  affected 
by  tbe  earthquake  of  the  iitb  of  June  1897;  idiich  was  most 
severely  fdt  at  Sirajganj. 

PABST.  FRBDBRICK  (1S36-1904),  American  brewer,  was  born 
at  Nicbolansrettb,  in  Saxony,  on  tbe  28th  iA  Uarch  1836.  In 
1848  be  mtgrrted  with  Us  parents  to  Chicago.  T^ere  he 
bcnme,  fitst  a  waiter  In  an  fcotd,-  then  a  cabin-boy  u  a  Lake 
Michigan  steamer,  and  eventually  captain  of  one  of  these  vessels. 
In  this  last  capadty  be  made  the  acquaiotance  of  a  German, 
Philip  Beat,  the  owner  <d  a  small  but  prosperous  brewery  at 
Milwankee,  and  muried  Us  daughter.  In  1861  Fabst  «aa 
taken  into  partnosbip  in  bfa  fatlKr'4&4aw^  brewery,  and  set 
himsdf  to  worit  to  study  the  details  of  the  buslneaa.  After 
obtaining  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  art  of  brewing,  PabsL 
turned  his  attention  to  exteodteg  tbe  market  for  the  beer,  and 
before  long  bad  raised  the  output  of  the  Beu  brewery  to  100,000 
barrels  a  year.  The  brewery  was  eventually  converted  Into  a 
public  company,  and  its  capital  repeatedly  increased  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  continually  increasing  trade. 

PACA,  tbe  Bcaillian  name  for  a  brge,  hcavlly-built,  short- 
tdled  rodent  mammal,  easi^  recognized  by  its  ^oUed  fur. 
TUs  mdent,  Cadogfitys  (or  Afintii  fata,  together  with  one  or 
two  other  tropical  American  spedes,  represents  a  genus  near 
aktn  to  the  agoutis  and  included  in  the  family  Catiidae. 
Pacaa  may  be  distinguished  from  agoutis  by  their  Itcavier  ami 
more  compact  build,  the  longitudinal  rows  of  light  spots  on  tbe 
fur,  tbe  five^oed  Mnd-feet,  and  tbe  peculiar  strucUne  of  tbe 
skull.  In  which  the  cheeV-bones  are  expanded  to  form  Urge 
capsules  oD  tbe  sides  of  the  face,  each  endoung  a  cavity  opening 
on  the  side  ol  tbe  check.  Thdr  habits  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  agoutis,  but  when  pursued  ibey  invariaUy  take  to  the  water. 
The  young,  of  whidi  seldom  more  than  one  is  prodiKcd  at  a  birth, 
remain  in  the  burrows  for  several  months.  The  flesh  b  eaten 
in  Brazil.  Males  may  be  distingubbcd  from  females  by  mt  skull, 
in  which  the  outer  surface  of  lite  cbcek-boDcs  b  roughened  in  tbe 
former  and  smooth  in  the  latter  sex.  Tbe  paca-cana  iDinomcft 
branicki),  from  tbe  lughlanda  of  Peru,  diflets,  among  other 
features,  by  its  well-developed  tail  and  tbe  arrangement  of  tbe 
^Is.  (See  RoDEMTU.) 

PACATUS  DBBPANIUS.  UTDfUS  (or  Laiduds),  one  of  the 
Latin  paaegyrbts,  flourisbed  at  the  end  of  tbe  4tb  centnry  aa 
He  probably  came  from  Agjmium  (Agen),  intttesovthof  Ftenc^ 
in  the  territory  of  the  Nitiobdges,  and  received  his  oducalion 
in  the  rhetorical  school  of  Burdig:da  (Bordeaux).  He  was  the 
contemporary  and  ioUmate  friend  of  Auaoniua,  who  dedicated 
two  of  hb  ndnor  woriu  to  Pacatus,  and  describes  Mm  as  (he 
greatest  Latin  poet  after  Virgil  Pacatus  attained  tbe  rank  ot 
proconsul  of  Africa  (aj>.  390)  and  held  a  confidential  posirion 
at  tbe  imperial  court.  Be  b  the  author  of  an  extant  speech 
(ed.  E.  Bihrens  in  Pamtfyrki  laHtti,  1874,  No.  ti>  deiiveRd  ia 
the  senate  bouse  at  Rome  (389)  In  honour  of  Tbeodosius  I.  It 
contains  an  account  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  tbe  emperor,  the 
special  subject  of  congratulation  being  the  oanplcu  ddcai  ol 
the  usurper  Mwimus.  The  speech  is  one  of  tbe  bef 
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kind.  Though '  not  altogether  free  from  ezagRcration  and 
flaitery,  it  is  marked  by  considerable  dignity  and  self-restraint, 
•ad  a  thus  more  important  as  aa  hi&torical  document  than 
aimilar  pnductniu.  The  style  is  vivid,  the  language  elegant 
but  comparatively  simple,  exhibiting  familiarity  wiih  the  best 
dasaieal  literature.  The  vniter  oi  the  panegyric  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Diepanhis  Floras,  deacon  of  Lyons  (c.  850), 
nutboi  of  some  Chrisliaa  poems  and  proM  theological  wgika. 

See  K.  Sdbanz  Cttekkkk  da  rAnixAm  IMUralur  <i904),  iv.  i. 

PACCHIA.    OIROLAHO   DBL.  and  PACCHIAROTTO  (or 

PACCHLutom),  JACOPO,  two  painters  of  the  Sieoese  school. 
One  or  other  of  Ibem  produced  some  good  pictures,  which  used 
to  pass  as  the  performance  of  Peni^noi  reclaimed  from  Penigino, 
they  were  as^ned  to  Pacduarotto;  now  tt  ia  suflkiently  settled 
that  the  good  works  are  by  G.  del  Pacchia,  while  nothing  of 
Pacchiaiotto's  own  doing  transcends  mediocrity.  The  mythical 
Facchiarotto  who  worked  activdy  at  Fontaineblcsu  has  no 
ftutbentidty. 

CiKdamo  del  Pacdria,  son  irf  «  Hungarian  ctnnoiMoundet, 
wasbora,  probably  in  Siena,  in  1477.  Having  joined  a  turbulent 
club  named  the  Bardoiti  he  disappeared  from  Siena  [n  iS3S, 
when  the  dub  was  dispersed,  and  nothing  of  a  later  date  b 
known  about  him.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  a  fresco  of  the 
"Nativity  of  the  Vir^'n."  in  the  chapel  of  S  BemardiDO,  Siena, 
graceful  and  tender,  with  a  certain  artificiality.  Another 
renowned  fresco,  in  the  church  of  S  Caterina,  represents  that 
saint  on  her  vidt  to  St  Agnes  of  Montepulciano,  who,  having 
fust  ezpiral,  raises  bcr  foot  by  nirade.  In  the  National  Gallery 
of  London  there  b  a  "  Virgin  and  Child."  The  forms  of  C.  dd 
Pacchia  are  fuller  than  ihoae  of  Perugino  (his  principal  model 
of  style  appears  to  have  been  in  reality  Franciabigio);  the 
drawing  is  not  always  unexceptionable;  the  female  heads  have 
sweetness  and  faMUty  of  feature,  and  some  of  the  colouring  has 
noticeable  force. 

Facchiarotto  was  bom  in  Siena  In  1474-  In  iSJO  he  look  part 
in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Libcrtini  and  Popotani,  and  In  1534  he 
Jmncd  the  Baidotti.  He  had  U  hide  for  his  life  in  i  SJS.  and 
was  concealed  by  the  Obiervantinc  falhen  in  a  tomb  ia  the 
diurcb  of  5  GiovintH.  He  was  stuffed  in  close  to  a  new-buried 
corpse,  and  got  covered  with  vermin  and  dreadfully  exhausted 
by  the  close  of  the  second  day.  After  a  while  he  resumed  work; 
be  was  exiled  in  1539,  but  recalled  in  the  followhig  year.and  in 
that  year  or  soon  aflcmnb  he  died.  Among  the  few  extant 
works  with  which  be  is  sliD  credited  is  an  "  Asnimpiion  ef  the 
Virgin,"  in  the  Carmine  of  Siena.  Other  works  rather  dubiously 
attributed  to  him  ate  in  Siena,  Buoncoovcalo,  Flomco,  Rodie 
and  London. 

PACE,  BICHAKD  (e.  1489-1536),  English  diploautist,  was 
educated  at  Winchester  under  Thomas  Longlon.  M  Padua,  al 
Bologna,  and  probably  at  Oxford.  In  rjog  be  went  with 
Cardinal  Christopher  Bainbridgc,  archbishop  of  York,  to  Rome, 
where  be  won  the  esteem  ol  Pope  Leo  X.,  who  advised  Heniy 
Vllt.  to  lake  him  into  his  wrvke.  The  Encash  king  did  so, 
and  in  1515  Pace  became  bis  secretary  and  in  isi6  a  secretary 
of  state.  In  151;  Wolsey  sent  him  to  urge  the  Swiss  to  attack 
France,  and  in  1519  he  went  to  Germany  to  discuss  with  the 
electors  tbe  impending  election  to  the  imperial  throne.  He  was 
B»dc  dean  of  St  Pair's  in  tst9<  wmI  w  >bB  deu  of  Emu 
and  dean  of  Salisbury.  He  was  present  at  the  Fidd  of  the  Chrth 
of  Gold  in  1510,  and  in  1511  he  went  to  Venice  with  tbe  objea 
of  winning  the  support  of  the  republic  for  Wolsey,  who  was 
anxious  SI  thb  lime  to  become  pope.  At  the  end  of  ijiA  be  was 
recalled  to  En^nd.  and  be  died  io  i^gfi.  Hit  chid  literary 
work  was  Dt  fnutM  (Basd.  1 51 7)- 

PACB  (Ihrcnigh  O.  Fr.  ^i,  from  Lat.  pcsm,  step,  properly 
tbe  stretch  of  the  leg  in  walking,  from  pandrrt,  to  stretch),  one 
movement  of  the  leg  in  walking;  hence  used  of  the  amount  of 
ground  covered  by  eadi  single  aovenent,  or  generally  of  the 
speed  at  which  anything  moves.  Tbe  word  is  also  used  of  n 
meaanre  of  dbiance.  tnkra  from  the  podtion  of  one  foot  to  that 
«f  ilw  other  fa  maUnc  a  tingle  "  pace,"  Im.  from  ^  It.  (the 


military  pace)  to  i  yard.   The  Rmnan  Passus  was  reckoned 

Irom  the  position  of  the  back  foot  at  the  beginning  of  the  pace 
to  the  position  of  the  same  loot  at  the  end  of  tbe  movement, 
U.  s  Roman  feet,  58-1  Eni^iah  hKhcs,  heace  the  Rowin  mile, 
miUt  passus— 1646  yards. 

For  podBg  in  hone-nditg  see  HouB-KACne. 

PACHB,  JEAN  HICOLAS  (1740-1813).  French  polilidan,  ws» 
bom  in  Paris,  of  Swiss  parentage,  the  son  of  the  atuitrgc  of  the 
hdtd  ol  Marshal  de  Castries.  He  became  tutor  to  the  marshal's 
children,  and  subsequently  first  secretary  at  the  ministry  of 
marine,  head  of  supplies  (mwiititmnaire  ttnlfti  da  ttsrei],  and 
comptroller  of  the  king's  household.  After  spending  several 
years  in  Switzerland  with  his  family,  be  returned  to  Frai>cc  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  .He  was  employed  successivdy 
at  (he  ministries  of  the  interior  and  of  war,  and  was  appointed 
on  the  loth  of  September  1793  third  deputy  tufpUata  of  Pari* 
by  the  Luxembourg  section.  Thus  brought  into  notice,  he  waft 
made  minister  of  war  in  the  following  October.  Pacbc  was  a 
Girondist  himsetl,  but  aroused  their  hostility  by  his  iacompctencc. 
He  was  supported,  however,  by  Marat,  and  when  be  was  super- 
seded in  the  ministry  of  war  by  Beunionville  (Feb.  4. 1794)  he 
was  chosen  mayor  by  the  Parisians.  In  that  capadty  be  con- 
tributed to  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  but  his  relations  with  Hubert 
and  Chaumctte,  and  with  the  enemies  of  Robespierre  led  to  his 
arrest  on  the  loth  of  May  1794.  He  owed  his  safety  only  to 
tbe  amnesty  ol  the  istb  of  October  1795.  After  acting  as 
commissary  to  the  civil  hospitals  of  Paris  in  1799,  he  retired 
from  public  life,  and  died  at  Thin-le-Moutier  on  tbe  18th  ol 
November  1833. 

See  L.  f^uin,  UimMTU  inr  FaOt  {(Charfeville.  1900). 

PACHECO,  PRJUfCnCO  (>s7i-i6s4),  Spanish  pointer  a»d 
art  historian,  was  born  at  Seville  in  1 571.  Favourable  spcdmcn 
of  his  style  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Madrid  pktare  golkry,  bikI  ako 
in  two  churches  at  Alc^  de  Cnadalra  near  Seville.  He  attained 
great  popularity,  and  about  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  17th  ccninry 
opened  an  academy  of  painting  wbkh  was  largely  attended. 
Of  hit  pupils  by  far  the  moM  ditllngidsbcd  was  Veluque^ 
who  afterwards  became  Us  wn-fn-law.  Fran  abeat  1615 
be  gave  up  patntfaig  and  betook  UmseU  to  Uleraty  society  aad 
pursuits;  the  most  important  <rf  his  works  in  this  depanraeat 
is  a  treatise  on  tbe  art  ol  painting  (^rtt drb  ^fnfara.- m  cKd'tM- 
ddd  y  pandaa,  1649).  irtiicb  is  of  considerable  value  for  tha 
Information  it  ooniaint  on  matters  rdating  to  Spanish  art.  He 
died  in  r654. 

PACH18I  (Hindu  PvMm,  twenty-five),  the  national  tablc-gaiar 
of  India.  In  the  palace  of  Akbar  al  Fatehpnr  Sikrf  the  court 
of  the  icnana  is  divided  into  red  and  white  squares,  rcprcacoliac 
a  pachisl-board.  and  here  Akbar  fdaycd  the  game  with  Iris 
courtiers,  employing  sixteen  young  daves  from  his  haveaa  aa 
living  pieces,  llifs  was  also  done  by  tbe  emperors  of  Deft!  ia 
their  palace  of  Agra.  A  pacbtsi-board.  which  b  usually  em- 
broidered on  doth,  b  marked  with  a  cross  of  squatet,  each  Ih^ 
consisting  of  three  rowt  of  S  Bqnrcs,  pheed  aronnd  t  ccatn 
sqnsrc.  The  outer  rows  each  have  otnsmtatd  ««  the  foarth 
square  from  the  end  and  the  middle  rows  one  on  the  end 
square,  these  ornamented  squares  forming  "  castles,"  in  whirh 
pieces  are  safe  from  capture.  The  castles  are  so  placed  Ihat 
from  the  centre  square,  or  "  home,"  whence  all  pieces  start 
giring  down  the  middle  row  and  back  on  the  outdde  and  then  to 
tbe  end  of  the  next  limb,  will  be  exactly  >5  squares,  whence  (be 
name.  Four  players,  generally  two  on  a  side,  take  part.  Tbe 
pieces,  of  which  cock  player  has  four,  arc  coloured  yellow,  ftcca. 
red  and  black,  and  are  entered,  one  at  a  liaic,  from  the  centre  aad 
move  down  ibe  middle  i«w,  (ben  round  the  entire  board  and  op 
the  middle  row  again  to  the  home  square.  The  moves  are 
regulated  by  sii  cowrie  sbetis,  which  ace  thrown  by  hand  down  a 
slight  indiae.  The  throws  indicate  tbe  number  «f  Kjnaiea  « 
piece  may  move,  as  writ  as  whether  the  ptayer  shall  haw  k 
"  grace,"  without  which  no  piece,  U  token,  may  be  re-entered. 
A  piece  may  betaken  if  another  fdece  lands  on  ihesanw  aqwfc^ 
anliii  the  sqaue  be  a  catlk.  The  ablaci  «(  «ck  ridr  la  M 
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act  *l        plectt  nmid  and  boiu  bcfon  the  appoaeBU  can 

do  (Ol 

SMGMKs.iliKjMf  «atf<Mnyi(;by  E.  Falkaer  (Loodoo,  1891). 

PACHWUnr,  VtADIHTR  DB  <iS4S-  ),  Russian  pianist, 
WIS  bom  at  Odessa,  where  his  father  was  a  professor  at  the 
(HiiVenity.  He  was  educated  in  music  at  Vienna,  and  from 
1869  to  1881  only  rarely  performed  in  public,  being  engaged  in 
the  meanwhile  in  assiduons  study  He  then  obtained  the 
greatest  sacccss,  partkulariy  as  a  player  of  ChOFHtt,  his  brUUance 
of  execntioii  and  rendering  bang  no  less  temarfcaUe  IbsQ  the 
playfalneu  of  his  platform  manner. 

PACRMABHI.  a  hill-station  and  sanatorium  for  British  troops 
in  the  Central  Provinces  of  India.  Pop.  (1901),  3010,  rising  to 
double  that  number  in  the  season.  It  is  situated  at  a  height 
of  3500  ft.  on  a  plateau  of  the  Satpura  hills  in  Hoehangabad 
district,  37  m.  by  road  from  Pfparia  station  on  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  railway  Though  not  free  from  fever  in  the  hot  season, 
it  affords  the  best  available  retreat  for  the  Central  Provinces. 

PACHOHIOli  ST  (191-340)1  Egyptian  monk,  the  founder  ei 
Christian  cenobiiical  life,  was  bom,  probably  m  191,  at  Esna 
in  Upper  Egypt,  of  heathen  parents.  He  ser\'ed  as  a  conscript 
in  one  of  Constantlne's  campaigns,  and  on  his  retum  became  a 
Christbn  (314)1  he  at  once  went  to  live  an  eremitical  life  near 
Dmdera  by  the  Nile,  putting  himsdf  under  the  guidance  of  an 
aged  hermit.  After  three  or  four  years  be  was  called  (by  an 
angel,  says  the  legend)  to  establish  a  monastery  of  ccnobites,  or 
monks  living  in  common  (see  Monasticisu,  S  4).  Pachomius 
spent  his  life  in  organidng  and  directing  the  great  order  he  had 
cnoted,  which  at  his  death  Included  nine  monasteries  with  some 
three  thousand  monks  and  a  nunnery.  The  order  was  called 
Tabennesiot,  from  Tabennisi,  near  Dcndera,  the  site  of  the  first 
nenastcry.  The  most  vivid  account  of  the  life  and  primitive 
mle  b  that  given  by  Palladius  in  the  Lausiac  Hbtoiy,  as  witnessed 
by  him  [c.  410).  Difficulties  arose  betwten  Pachomios  and  the 
oeighbouring  bishops,  which  bad  to  be  composed  at  a  synod  at 
Esu.  But  St  Athanosius  was  his  firm  friend  and  visited  his 
monastery  e.  330  and  at  a  kter  period.  Fachomlua  died 
(probably)  in  346. 

The  best  modem  work  on  Pachomius  Es  by  P  Ladeuie,  Lt  duo- 
bititme  paJthomien  (1896).  There  have  been  differences  of  opinion 
ia  regard  to  the  dates;  those  given  above  are  Ladcun't,  now 
conunonly  oeeepted.  The  priority  ot  the  Creek  Lift  of  Pochomiui 
over  the  Coptic  may  be  nia  to  be  established:  the  hiltoncal  charac 
ter  and  valiw  of  this  life  are  now  fully  recogni»d.  A  good  ana- 
lysis of  all  the  literature  is  supplied  In  Hemg'a  RtaUncyUoPadi* 

55.3).  ^  tE.c6.) 

PACHOCA,  a  dty  of  Uezico  and  capital  ti  the  state  of 
Hidalgo,  55  m.  direct  and  68  m.  by  rad  N  N  E  of  the  aly  of 
Mexico.  Pop.  (1900),  3Tj437-  Pachuca's  railway  connexions 
include  the  Mexican,  the  Hidalgo  and  the  Mexican  Oncntal, 
besides  which  it  hat  5  m.  of  tramway  line  The  town  stands 
in  a  valley  of  an  inland  range  ot  the  Sierra  Madrc  Oriental, 
•t  an  elevation  over  8000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  In  the  midst  of 
several  very  rich  mineral  districts— Atatonileo  d  Chico,  Capula. 
Poto^,  Real  del  Monte,  Santa  Rosa  and  Tepcncn£.  It  is  said 
that  some  of  these  silver  mines  were  knovm  to  the  Indians  before 
the  disoovenr  of  America.  Pachuca  has  some  fine  modem 
cflifios^  aiDWg  which  are  the  palace  of  justice,  a  scientific  and 
liLeraiy  institute,  a  tcbocl  of  mines  and  metallurgy,  founded  in 
1877,  a  meteorological  observatory  and  a  public  library.  Mimng 
Is  (ite  chief  occupation  of  its  inhabiunts,  of  whom  about  7000 
•re  empfeyed  underground.  Electric  power  is  derived  from  the 
R^la  Falb,  ia  the  vicinity.  The  city's  industrial  establishments 
indude  smdting  worlts  and  a  Luge  number  of  reduction  works, 
among  which  are  some  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in 
the  republic.  It  was  here  that  Bartolomt  de  Medina  discovered 
the  "  patio  "  process  <d  reducing  silver  ores  with  quicksilver  in 
■SSTt  »>d  his  <dd  MaeUnda  de  btneJUio  is  still  10  be  seen.  Pachuca 
was  founded  in  1534,  some  tinte  after  the  mines  wcredisoovered. 
Here  Pedro  Romero  de  Terrcros  made  the  fortune  in  r7jg  that 
■nsblcd  hira  to  present  a  man-of-war  to  Spain  and  gain  the  title 
flC  Cnm  of  Bula.  Fkdniai  vaa  aadwd  in  tiu,  and  to  luea 
XX  • 


was  the  desire  to  poesess  its  tooroe*  of  wealth,  in  common  wlib 
other  mining  towns,  that  mining  operations  were  portiaQ^ 
suspended  for  a  time  and  the  mines  were  greatly  damaged. 
In  1824  the  Real  del  Monte  mines  were  sold  to  an  English 
company  and  became  the  centre  c4  a  remarkable  mining  specula- 
tion—the  company  ruining  HseU  with  lavMi  eapen^turcs  and 
discontinuing  work  lo  1848.  The  mines  in  190Q  belonged  to  aa 
Amcrfcan  company. 

PACHTHRES,  OBORGIDI  (tna-e.  1310),  BysaBtlne  histo- 
rian and  ralscellaneoua  writer,  was  bom  at  Nicaea,  In  Bithynla, 
where  hit  father  bad  token  refuge  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  I>«tini  in  1104.  Ob  their  eipuluon  by 
Hlduel  Palaeoloffus  in  ta6i  Pachymeres  settled  in  Constanti- 
nople, studied  law,  entered  the  church,  and  subsetiuently  became 
chief  advocate  of  the  church  {rpviiKSixoi)  and  chief  justice 
of  the  imperial  court  0uaio^{AaO.  His  literary  aalvity  was 
considerable.  Us  matt  Important  woA  being  a  Byzantine 
history  in  13  beoki.  In  oontiniiatfon  of  that  of  Ceoigiua  Acnpo- 
Ula  fimn  ti6i  (or  rather  1355)  to  1308,  containing  the  history 
of  the  reigns  of  Michad  and  Andronicus  Palaeobgl.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  rhotoifcal  eacrciaea  on  hackneyed  sophbtical 
thcmea;  of  a  QmsAMiim  (Aidhmetk,  Hnsic,  (Seometry,  Astro- 
nomy), valuable  for  the  Ustory  <rf  music  and  astronomy  in  the 
middle  ages;  a  general  aketdi  of  Arbtotellan  philosophy;  a 
panphiase  ot  the  speeches  and  letters  of  Dionysus  Areopagita; 
poems,  ioduding  an  a«tobiogn|Ay;  and  a  dcacrfption  of  the 
Augusteum,  the  column  erected  by  JustlnUn  in  the  cbwcb  of 
St  Sophia  to  conmemorate  his  vkto^  over  the  Persians. 

The  Siitory  has  been  edited  by  I.  Bcbker  (1835)  In  the  Corp%o 
tcriflormiH  kilt,  bytamtinat,  also  in  I.  P.  MiKne,  Painlopa  (rarta. 
odiii..  C3div.:  for  edition*  of  the  minor  worn  see  C  KiumbacbcTt 
Crsriwrto  dtr  ♦jurtaisritoi  JLillnafar  (1897). 

PACIPIC  BLOCnun,  a  term  Invented  by  Hautefenille,  the 
French  writer  on  International  Maritime  Law,  to  describe  a 
blockade  exercised  by  a  great  power  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  on  a  weaker  state  without  actual  war.  That  it 
ia  an  act  of  violence,  and  therefore  in  the  nature  of  war,  is  undeni- 
able, seeing  that  it  can  only  be  employed  as  a  measure  of  coerchm 
by  maritime  powers  able  to  bring  into  action  such  vastly  superior 
forces  to  those  the  resisting  state  can  dbpose  of  that  rcsbtance 
is  out  of  the  question.  In  this  respect  it  is  an  act  of  war,  and 
any  attempt  to  excrdse  It  against  a  power  atrang  caongh  to 
rerist  would  be  a  comnwnoment  of  hostilities,  and  at  once  bring 
into  play  the  rights  and  duties  affecting  neutrals.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  object  and  justification  of  a  pacific  blockade  being  to 
avoid  war,  that  is  general  hostilities  lind  disturbance  of  inter- 
national traffic  with  the  state  against  which  the  operation  h 
carried  on.  rights  of  war  cannot  eminently  be  exercised  against 
ships  belonging  to  other  states  than  those  concerned.  And  yel, 
if  neutrab  were  not  to  be  affected  by  it,  the  coerdve  effect  of 
such  a  blockade  might  be  completely  lost.  Recent  practice  has 
been  to  limit  inlerbmnca  with  tham  to  the  extent  barely  neces- 
sary to  cany  out  the  purpose  of  the  blockading  powers.* 

It  is  usual  to  refer  to  the  intervention  of  France,  England  and 
Russia  in  Turkish  affairs  in  1817  as  tbe  first  occasion  on  which 
the  coercive  value  of  pacific  blockades  was  put  to  the  test. 
Neutral  vessels  wan  not  affected  by  It  This  was  Irilowed  by  a 
number  of  other  coefcive  nseasnres  described  in  the  texlbo^ 
as  pacific  blockades.  The  first  case,  however,  in  which  the 
operation  was  really  a  blockade,  unaccompanied  by  hostilities, 
and  which  therefore  can  he  property  called  a  "  pacific  blockade," 
was  that  whidi  in  tftir  Great  Britain  oerdsed  against  New 
Granada.  A  British  subject  and  consul  of  the  name  of  Russell 
was  accused  of  stabbing  a  native  of  the  country  in  a  street  brawl. 
He  was  arrested,  and  after  being  kept  in  detention  for  some 
monibs  he  was  tried  for  tbe  unlawful  carrying  of  arms  and 

'  There  b  slways  the  alternative  of  making  the  Mockade  an  act 
of  war  T)u»  was  done  ta  i9oa-3-  "hen  Great  Britain.  Germany 
and  Italy  proclaimed  a  bloclcade  of  certoin  poru  of  Vcoezuela  and 
ihe  mouths  of  ihe  Orinoco.  Tbe  blockade  in  this  case  was  not 
pacific,  but  was  war  with  all  its  constquence*  for  beHlnrent*  and 
neuitah  (ata  Foreign  Oftce  notice  ia  London  CouUi  of  December 
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•ontenced  (o  nx  y«t»*  imprimuiwQt.  The  British  gvnmmuMt 
racDiud  this  ireatment  as  "  not  only  cruel  and  unjust  towarda 
Mr  Russell,  bui  disrespectful  towards  the  British  nation,"  and 
demanded  the  disnussal  of  th«  officials  implicated  and  £1000 
damages  "  as  loioe  compensation  for  the  cruel  .tojurica  which  had 
been  inflicted  upon  Mi Ru5scll"<Slaie  Papers,  iSjy-iSsS.p.  lis). 
The  New  Granada  government  refused  to  comply  with  these 
demands,  and  the  British  Tcpresenlalivc,  acting  upon  hia 
IntnictioBs,  called  in  the  aasistaDce  of  the  West  ladian  fleet, 
faut  obsemd  in  his  communication  to  the  British  naval  oflWer 
in  eomiMiu]  that  it  wa«  desirable  to  avoid  hostilities,  and  to 
endeavour  to  bring  about  the  desired  result  by  a  strict  blockade 
only.  This  seems  to  be  the  first  occasion  on  which  it  had  occurred 
to  anybody  that  a  blockade  without  war  might  serve  the  purpose 
of  war.  This  precedent  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by 
another  somewhat  similar  case,  in  which  from  the  t6th  of  April 
to  the  38th  of  November  i8jS  the  French  government  blockaded 
thcMeiican  ports,  to  coerce  theMeucna  government  iniuaccept- 
once  of  certain  demands  on  behalf  of  French  subjects  who  had 
•u&ered  injury  to  their  penooa  and  damage  to  their  property 
through  iosuflkieot  protection  by  the  Mexican  authorities. 

The  blockade  of  BuetxK  Aires  and  the  Argentine  coast  from 
the  aStb  of  March  1838  to  the  7th  of  November  1840  by  theFrcnch 
fleet,  a  coerdve  measure  consequent  upon  vexatious  laws  affect- 
ing foreign  residents  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  seems  to  have 
Men  the  fiiu  case  in  which  the  operation  was  notified  to  the 
different  reprcseniativcs  of  foreign  stales.  This  notification 
was  ^ven  in  Paris,  and  At  Buenos  Aires,  and  to  every  ship 
approaching  the  blockaded  places.  This  precedent  of  notifica- 
tion was,  a  few  years  later  (1845),  followed  in  another  blockade 
against  the  same  country  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  in 
one  in  1843  and  t844  by  Great  Britain  against  the  port  of  Grey- 
town  in  Nicaragua.  In  1850  Great  Britain  bleckadf d  the  potts 
of  Greece  in  order  to  compel  the  Hellenic  government  to  give 
tatisfactii»i  in  the  Don  Pacifico  case.  Don  Padfico,  a  British 
Bubjeci,  claimed  £ji,ooo  as  damagee  for  unprov<died  pillage  of 
his  house  by  an  Athenian  raob.  Greek  vesscb  only  woe  seised, 
and  these  were  only  scqucsstNcd.  Greek  vessels  iciu  fide  carry- 
ing cargoes  bdongiiig  to  foreignets  were  aUowed  to  «mer  the 
blockaded  ports. 

Before  the  next  case  cS  it^\''4t  which  can  be  described  as 
"pacific"  occurred  came  the  Declaration  of  Paris  (April  15, 
1856),  requiring  that  "  blockades  in  order  to  be  binding  must  be 
effective;  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  suSicient  really  to 
prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy." 

Some  UlKlefined  measures  of  blockade  fc^wcd,  sut^  as  that 
ol  i860,  when  Victor  Emmanuel,  then  king  of  Sardinia,  joined 
the  revolutionary  goveiament  of  Napks  in  blockading  ports  in 
SicUy,  then  held  by  the  king  of  Naples,  without  any  nqttore  of 
pacific  relations  between  the  two  governments;  that  of  1862,  in 
which  Great  Britain  blockaded  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to 
exact  redress  for  piUoge  of  an  EngUsh  vessel  by  the  bcal  populs* 
tion,  at  the  aame  time  declaring  that  she  continued  to  be  on 
liieodly  terms  with  thi  emperor  of  Bruit;  and  that  in  1880, 
when  a  demonstration  was  nude  before  the  port  of  Duldgno 
by  a  fleet  of  British,  German,  French,  Austrian,  Russian  and 
Italian  men-of-war,  to  compel  the  Turkish  govenuncnt  to  carry 
out  the  treaty  conceding  this  town  to  Montenegro,  and  it  was 
announced  that  if  the  town  was  not  given  up  tqr  the  Turkish 
force*  it  would  be  bhicfcaded. 

The  blockade  which  first  gave  rise  to  serious  theoretical 
tfscussion  on  the  subject  was  that  instituted  by  Fiance  in  1S84 
in  CUncse  waters.  Oa  the  30th  of  Octobo*  18B4  Admiral 
Courbet  declared  a  blockade  of  oU  the  ports  and  roadsteads 
between  certain  specified  points  of  the  Island  of  Formosa.  The 
Bntiah  gDvemncDt  protested  that  Admiral  Coubert  had  not 
Meutdi  ships  to  rend^  the  blockade  affective,  and  that  it  was 
tliereforc  a  violation  of  one  of  the  artidcs  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  of  iSs*;  moreover,  that  the  French  government  could  only 
Interfere  with  neutral  vessels  violating  the  blockade  if  there  was 
»  state  of  war.  If  a  state  of  war  existed.  England  as  a  neutral 
was  bousd  to  close  hei  coaling  stations  to  belligerents.  The 
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waging  war  and  not  entitled  to  comlnne  the  rights  qf  peace  and 
warfane  foe  bar  own  benefit.  Silica  then  pacific  blockadas  have 
only  been  exencised  by  the  great  powers  as  a  ioiot  mnxttt  im 
their  common  interest,  which  has  also  been  that  of  peacci  nod 
in  this  respect  the  term  is  taking  a  new  signification  in  aocardaaoa 
with  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  "  pacific." 

In  1886  Greece  was  blockaded  'by  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Germany,  Italy  and  Russia,  to  prevent  her  from  engapng  in 
war  wiih  Turl^y,  and  thus  forcing  the  powers  to  define  theic 
attitude  towards  the  latter  power.  The  instructions  ^veo  to 
the  British  oonunander  were  to  detain  every  ship  under  the 
Greek  flag  coming  out  of  or  entering  any  of  the  blockaded  ports 
or  harbours,  or  communicating  with  any  ports  within  the  limit 
blockadedj  but  if  any  parts  of  the  cargo  on  board  of  such  shipt 
belonged  to  any  subject  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  power  othcs-. 
than  Greece,  and  other  than  Austria,  Germany,  Italy  and  Russia, 
and  had  been  shipped  before  notification  of  the  blockade  or  aftci 
such  notification,  but  under  a  charter  made  befoix  the  notifica- 
tion, such  ship  was  not  to  be  detained. 

On  the  blockade  of  Crete  in  1897  it  waa  notified  that  "  the 
admirals  in  command  of  the  British,  Ausiro-Hungarian.  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Russian  naval  forces"  had  decided  to  put 
the  island  of  Crete  in  a  state  of  blockade,  that  "  the  blockade 
would  be  general  for  all  ships  utulec  the  Greek  flag,"  and  that 
"  ships  of  the  powe»  or  neiUrat  powers  may  enter  into  the 
ports  occupied  by  the  powers  and  land  their  meichaoc&e,  but 
only  if  it  is  not  for  the  Creek  troops  or  the  interior  of  the  tslaDd," 
and  that  "  these  ships  may  be  visited  by  the  ships  of  the  inter- 
national fleets." 

Snce  the  adoption  of  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907  respecting 
the  limitation  of  the  cmph>yment  of  force  for  the  recoveiy  of 
contract  debts,  the  contracting  powers  are  under  agreeoicnt 
"  not  to  have  recourse  to  anncd  force  for  the  recovery  of  contiact 
debts  claimed  from  the  government  of  one  couniiy  by  the  go«eni- 
ment  of  another  country  as  being  due  to  its  nationals,  "  unless 
"  the  debtor  state  refuses  or  neglects  to  reply  to  an  offer  of 
arbitration,  or  after  accepting  the  offer  prevents  any  <«N>rMnr 
from  being  agreed  on,  or  after  the  arbitration  fails  to  submit  to 
Ihcaward  "  (Art.  i)-  Though  this  does  not  affect  pacl&c 
blockades  in  principle,  it  supersedes  them  in  practice  by  a  new 
procedure  for  some  of  the  cases  in  which  tbey  itave  hithectA 
been  employed.  (T.  Ba.) 

PAOPIC  OCEAH,  the  largest  division  of  the  hydrosphere, 
lying  between  Asia  and  Australia  and  North  and  South  America. 
It  is  nearly  landlocked  to  the  N.,  communicating  with  the 
Arctic  Ocean  only  by  Bering  Sinil.  which  is  36  m.  wide  and  of 
small  depth.  The  southern  boundary  is  generally  regsnied 
as  the  parallel  of  40'  S.,  but  sometimes  the  part  of  the  great 
Southern  Ocean  (40*  to  66^'  S.)  between  the  meridians  pasnng 
through  South  Cape  in  Tasmania  and  Cape  Horn  ts  hiduded. 
Tht  north  to  south  distance  from  Bering  Strait  tothe  Antaittie 
circle  li  9300  m.,  and  the  Padfic  attains  its  greatest  breadth, 
10,000  m.,  at  the  equator.  The  coasts  of  the  Padfic  ore  of 
varied  contour.  The  American  coasts  are  for  the  raOst  put 
mountainous  and  unbroken,  the  chief  indentation  bdng  th» 
Gulf  of  Cilifomia;  but  the  general  type  is  departed  from  in  the 
extreme  north  and  south,  the  southern  coast  of  South  America 
consisting  of  bays  and  fjords  with  scattered  islands,  while  the 
coast  of  Alaska  is  i^milariy  broken  fn  the  south  and  bncoaes  low 
aitd  swBmny  towards  the  north.  The  cosM  of  Australia  b  Ugh 
and  unbroken;  there  arc  no  irJets  of  considsrabte  slse,  although 
the  small  openings  Indude  some  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
world,  as  Moreton  Bay  and  Port  Jackson.  The  Asiatic  coasts 
arc  for  the  most  part  low  and  irregulsr,  nitd  a  numtter  of  seas 
arc  more  or  leSs  completely  enclosed  and  cnt  o9  from  comnunf. 
cation  wRh  the  open  ocean.  Bering  Sea  is  hounded  the' 
Alaskan  Peninsula  and  the  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islaitds;  the 
sea  of  Okhotsk  (s  enclosed  by  the  peninsula  of  Kamchuka  amd 
the  Kurile  IsUnds;  the  Sea  of  JtpSD  is  shut  off  by  Sakhoho 
Idand,  the  Japanese  Idands  and  the  peninsula  of  Korea;  the 
YtUow  Saa  it  MOpening  betwfM  the  cMst  of  CUm  aad  Km*; 
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the  China  Sea  lies  toweeii  the  Aiiaiic  ronUiwnt  Uid  the  island 
of  Fonnosa,  the  Philippine  grotip,  Palawan  and  Borneo 
Amongst  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  are  a  number  of 
enclosed  anas — the  Sulu,  Celebes,  Java,  Banda  and  Arafuni 
seas.  The  Aralura  Sea  extends  eastwards  to  Torres  Strait,  and 
beyond  the  strait  la  the  Coral  Sea,  bounded  by  New  Guinea, 
the  islands  of  Melanesia  and  north-easlcm  Australia. 

The  area  and  volume  ot  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  (caa,  with  the 
mean  depthi  calculated  therefrom,  are  given  in  the  article  Ocbah.. 
_  -  The  Pacific  Ocean  bai  one  and  three-quarter  timea  the 
area  o(  the  Atlantic — the  next  largen  diviaioe  of  the 
hydiDsphere — and  baa  more  than  double  it*  volume  of  water,  lis 
area  ia  greater  than  the  whole  land  (urface  oJ  the  globe,  and  the 
volume  of  it>  waters  i«  mk  timet  that  ol  all  the  land  above  tea- 
leveL  The  total  land  area  dralnins  to  the  Pact&c  ii  estimated  by 
Murray  at  7,500,000  at],  m.,  or  tittle  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
area  JrainiDg  to  the  Atlantic  The  American  rivers  draining 
to  the  Pacific,  except  the  Yukon,  C<Junibia  and  Colorado,  arc  unim- 
portant. The  chief  Asiatic  rivers  are  the  Amur,  the  Hwang-ho  and 
tfie  Yangtue-ldang:  none  of  which  entera  the  open  Pacific  directly. 
Hence  the  proportion  of  purely  oceanic  area  to  the  total  area  ts 
greater  in  the  Pacific  than  in  the  Atlantic,  the  supplyofdetriiiw  being 
•mailer,  and  terrigenous  deposits  are  not  borne  so  tar  from  land^ 

The  bed  of  the  Pacific  ts  not  naturally  divided  into  physical 
resiona.  but  for  deicriptive  purpoaet  the  parts  of  the  area  lying 
-  -  -  -  cast  and  west  of  150  W.  are  conveniently  dealt  with 
separately.  The  eastern  region  is  charactenied  by  great 
uniformiiy  of  depth;  the  3000-fathom  Une  keeps  close  to 
the  American  coast  except  <A  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  whence  an 
iOHdefiaed  ridge  of  lesa  than  aooo  fatboau  runs  louth-wtawnrds, 
and  afain  off  the  coast  of  South  America  In  about  40*  S.,  where  a 
smibr  bank  ruoi  west  and  unites  with  the  former.  The  bank 
then  omtinue*  south  to  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  in  about  iio*  W. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  north-east  Pacific  is  therefore  more  than 
aooo  fathoms  deep,  and  the  south-east  has  two  roughly  triangular 
spaces,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  area,  between  3000  and  3000 
fathoms.  Notwithstanding  this  great  average  depth,  ihe  "  deeps  " 
or  areas  ovti  3000  fathoms  are  small  in  number  and  extent.  Five 
■malt  deeps  are  recooniaed  atone  a  line  close  to  the  coast  of  South 
Ancrica  and  paralld  to  it.  in  tne  depression  enclosed  by  the  two 
banks  mentioned — they  extend  from  about  13*  to  v>°  S. — and  arc 
named,  from  north  (o  south,  MiIne-Edwards  deep,  Krilmmel  deep, 
Bartbotomcw  deep,  Richards  deep  and  Hacckct  deep.  In  the  north- 
cast  ttw  deep*  are  again  few  and  small,  but  they  art  quite  irregularly 
dwiributed,  and  not  near  the  land.  East  of  150°  W.  the  Pacific  has 
few  islands;  the  oceanic  islands  are  volcanic,  and  coral  formations  are 
of  course  scanty.  The  most  important  group  is  the  Galapagos  Islands. 

Ttte  western  Pacific  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  pan  ]ait 
described.  [>epth*  of  lets  tluin  3000  fathoms  occur  continuously 
on  a  bank  extending  from  south-eastern  Asia,  on  which  stands  the 
Malay  Archipcl^OL  This  tiank  continues  southwards  to  the 
Antarctic  Ocean,  expanding  into  a  plateau  on  which  Australia 
siantb,  and  a  branch  runs  eastwards  and  then  southwards  from 
the  north-east  ot  Australia  through  New  Zealand.  The  most 
CMsiderable  areas  over  3000  fathoms  are  the  Aldrich  deep,  an  irregu- 
lar triangle  neariy  as  la^  as  Australia,  situated  to  the  cast  d  New 
Zealandl  in  which  a  sounding  of  5155  fathoms  was  obtained  by 
H.M.S.  "  hnguin,"  near  the  Tonga  Islands:  and  the  Tuscarora 
deep,  a  long,  narrow  trough  runnrng  immecKately  to  the  east  of 
Kamdintfca.  the  Ktwile  Idaods  and  Japan.  A  kmg  strip  within 
the  Tascarora  deep  forms  the  largest  continuous  area  with  a  depth 
greater  than  4000  fathoms.  All  the  test  of  the  western  Pocilic 
IS  a  region  of  quite  irregular  contour.  The  average  depth  varies 
from  1500  to  3500  fathoms,  and  from  this  level  innumerable  volcanic 
ridges  and  pealcs  rise  almost  or  quite  to  thesuriace.  their  summits 
for  the  mot  part  occupied  by  atolls  and  reefs  of  coral  formation, 
while  inter^}ersed  with  these  are  depressions,  mostly  of  small  area, 
aRioim  which  the  deepest  soundings  recorded  have  been  obtained. 
Tlie  United  States  telegraph  ship  "  Nero,"  while  surveying  for  a 
cable  tietwccn  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  sounded  In  1900  the 
greatest  depth  yet  known  between  Midway  Islands  and  Guam 
[13*  43'  N.,  14s  40'  E.)  in  ^369  fathoms,  or  almost  exactly  6  m. 

The  following  table,  showmg  the  area  of  the  floor  of  the  Paci5c 
(to  40*  S.)  and  the  volume  of  water  at  different  levels,  is  due  to  Sir 
J.  Mnrray- — 


Fathom*. 

Areas, 
(sq  m.) 

Volume, 
(cub.  m.) 

O-IOO 

lao-500 
500-1000 

lOOO-MOO 

>ooo— 3000 
3000  4000 
over  4000 

3.379.700 

I.7S3450 
t.707*5o 
6402,550 
39,611,550 
3,164,150 
94-850 

6,138.500 

33.348JSO 
»B,33A,7oo 
53,628.500 

3».545.4<» 
<.M7.9oo 
70,600 

53.6i3floo 

144.403.950 

Sr>  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  tlie  present  contours  o[  the  opea 
Pacific  Ocean  are  alni<:i»i  as  they  were  in  PalaDozoic  times,  ana  hi 
ttie  intenvning  agci,  changes  of  level  and  form  have  bc-i-n  slight. 
There  is  no  icaaon  to  suppoEie  that  any  cooiiderable  pun  ol  the  vast 
area  now  «invnd  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacibc  has  ever  been  e^qxised 
as  dv^tand^  -Hcnca  the  Pacific  basin  may  be  ngatded'  aa  a  stable 
and  homogeneous  geographical  unit,  clearly  marked  off  iMnd  nearly 
all  its  margin  by  steep  sharp  slopes  cxtsadhv  in'  places  through 
the  whole  known  range  of  elevation  ahore  Ma'level  ami  of  depccssion 
belciw  it— from  the  CordiUera*  of  Soath  Amerkn  to  the  iiland  chains 
of  Siberia  and  Australia.  (SaeOciax.) 

The  deeper  parta  of  ttm  bed  of  th*  Pacific  are  'Covered  by 
depoMts  of  red  clay,  which  occupies  an  area  estimates  at  00  tem 
than  t05,673,ODo  sq.  kilometres,  or  three-Bfths  ol  ihe 
whole.  Over  a  targe  part  ot  the  central  Pjcifk,  far 
removed  from  any  possible  land-inllucnces  or  dcpo^ii^i  of  ooie, 
thi'  red-clay  cegion  is  charactcriied  by  the  occurrence  ol  m.injmnese, 
which  ^ivcs  the  day  a  chocoUtf  colour,  and  manEanosc  noHilles  arc 
foiind  m  vaa  numbers,  along  with  sharks'  tocth  anil  tlic  e.if-t>ones 
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r'>larian  oose  between  7*-i3*  N.  and  i47''-iS2*  W,, 
in  3*-IO*  S.,  151*— I53*W.  Between  these  two  areas, 
almost  OB  tlie  equator,  a  strip  d  g^obi^crina  ooie  was  found, 
corresponding^  to  the  cone  ol  globigenna  in  the  iKjuatorial  region 
of  ttie  Atbntic  GlobHcrina  ooie  covers  considerable  areas  In  the 
intermediate  depths  of  the  west  and  south  PadSc— west  of  New 
Zealand,  and  akmg  the  parallel  of  40°  S.,  between  8o*-98*  W. 
and  i5o*-ii8*  W.— but  uiia  deposit  la  not  known  in  the  north- 
eastern part  at  ttm  ba^n.  The  total  area  covered  tw  It  is  esti- 
mated at  38,33a/M»  *q.  kilomctFea— «t>out  two^rd*  of  that  In  tlie 
Atlantic.  Ptenwod  ooxc  occurs  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fifi 
and  otlier  idands  of  tlie  western  Pacific,  pastinK  up  Into  line  coral 
nnd*  and  mud.  Diatom  ooie  has  been  found  in  detactied  areas 
between  tlie  PhiUppine  and  Mariana  islands,  and  near  ttie  Aleutian 
and  Galapagos  groups,  forming  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
ita  occurrence  cwty  in  high  latitudes.  Alt  the  cndoicd  seas  are 
occui^  by  ctmracteristic  tenrvmou*  depotiti. 

Pairtly  on  account  of  it*  great  extent,  and  parity  because  there  is 
no  wide  ooening  to  the  Arctic  reeions,  the  normal  wind  circulation  is 
on  llic  whole  less  modified  in  tne  North  Pacific  than  in  „ 
the  Atlantic  except  in  the  wcm,  where  the  aoatli-west  ^^^^ 
monsoon  of  southern  Asia  controls  the  prevailing  winds, 
its  influence  extending  eastward*  to  145*  E.,  near  the  Ladronet, 
and  southward*  to  the  equator.  In  the  South  [*acific  the  north- 
west monsoon  of  Australia  affects  a  belt  running  cast  of  New  Guinea 
to  the  Solomon  Idands.  In  the  cost  ttie  north-east  tradc-t>clt 
extends  between  5'  and  35*  N.;  ttie  south-east  trade  crosKs  the 
equator,  and  its  mean  southern  limit  is  35*  S.  The  trade-winds 
are  gcnemtly  weaker  and  less  persistent  In  the  Pacific  than  in  ttie 
Atlantic  and  ttie  intervening  belt  of  equatorial  calms  is  broader. 
Except  in  the  east  of  the  Pacific,  the  south-east  trade  I*  only  fully 
developed  during  the  southern  winter;  at  ott>er  seasons  the  regular 
trade-belt  is  cut  across  from  north-west  to  south-east  by  a  band 
twenty  to  thirty  degrees  wide,  in  wliich  the  trades  alternate  with 
winds  from  north-east  and  north,  and  with  calms,  ttw  cnlm*  prevail- 
ing chiefly  at  the  bounilary  of  the  moMOOn  regicm  (9*  N.-15'  S., 
1 6a*-i  85'  E.).  This  area,  in  which  the  aouth-eau  trade  is  interrupted, 
ioclndcs  the  Fiji,  Navigator  and  Society  groups,  and  the  Paumotua. 
In  ttw  Maniueaa*  group  tlie  tnde>wind  is  constant.  Within  the 
southern  monsoon  rqion  there  is  a  giadual  trantiiion  to  the  north' 
west  moinoon <rf  New Goina  in  towtatitudes,and  in  higher  taliturles 
to  the  nonh-casb  wind  of  Ihe  Queensland  coast.  The  grtnt  warming 
and  abunilant  nurfall  of  the  island  regions  of  itie  wcstem  Pacific, 
and  the  low  temperature  of  the  surface  water  in  the  east,  cause  a 
disfdacement  of  the  southern  tropjcal  maximum  of  pressure  to  the 
east;  hence  we  have  a  permanent  "South  Pacific  anticyclone" 
close  to  the  coast  oi  South  America.  The  characteristic  feature  of 
tlie  aouth-wcstem  Pacific  is  therefore  the  relatively  tow  prcssoreand 
ttie  existence  of  a  true  monioon  rtvion  in  the  middle  of  the  trade- 
wind  belt.  It  is  to  tie  noted  ttiat  the  climate  of  the  island*  of  the 
Pacific  becomes  more  and  more  healthy  the  farther  ihey  are  frorti 
the  monsoon  region.  Tlie  island  rceions  of  the  Pacific  are  every- 
where characteniod  by  uniform  high  air-temperatures;  the  mean 
annual  range  varies  from  i'  to  9°  F.,  with  extremes  of  34*  to  3/*, 
and  the  diurnal  ran^  from  9*  to  16*.  In  the  monsoon  region  relative 
humidity  is  high,  vie.  So  to  90%.  'Tlie  rainfall  is  abandant ;  in  the 
western  island  groups  there  is  no  well-martcod  rainy  season,  but 
over  the  whole  region  the  greater  part  of  ttie  rainfall  takes  place 
during  ttie  southern  summer,  even  a*  far  north  as  Hawaii.  In  ttie 
trade-wind  region  we  find  the  charactcriuk  heavy  rainfall  on  the 
weather  ndes  of  the  islands,  and  a  shorter  rainy  season  at  the  season 
of  highest  sun  on  the  lee  side.  Buchan  dCKribe*  the  island-studded 
portion  of  the  western  Pacific  aa  the  most  extensive  rreion  ot  ttie 
globe  charaeterieed  by  an  unusually  heavy  rainfall.  Beyond  ttie 
tropical  high-pressur*  brit.  the  wind*  of  the  North  Pacific  are  under 
theconmHof  an  area  of  low  pressure,  which,  however,  attain*  neither 
the  siae  not  the  inunsity  of  the  "  Iceland '  depecsMm  in  the  north 
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AUtmib  Tlie  amk  H  tfau  menb-mttuAy  windi,  «Udi  in  winter 
(n  sxGMdia^y  dry  ud  cold,  Mow  over  the  weWera  or  Anauc 
un;  wttUriy  wind*  prcvmil  in  the  cenire.  and  MHith-wcatcrly  and 
•ouilierly  wind*  ofl  tiK  American  cooH.  In  the  tout  hern  bemUpbere 
there  i*  a  tramitioa  to  the  low-piwurc  belt  cndrdins  Ibe  Soutbem 
Ocean,  in  which  westerly  and  nonh-weateriy  wind*  continue  all  the 
ye«r  round. 

The  diatribution  of  temperature  in  the  water*  ol  the  Pacific  Ocean 
ha*  been  fully  investiEated,  ao  far  a*  i*  povuble  with  the  exisiinf 
-  ■  obacrvation*.  by  G.  Schoit.  Ai  the  suriacr  an  exteniive 
^^"^^^  area  <J  maximum  tempeiBture  (over  lO'C.)  occur*  over 
lo*  on  each  «de  of  the  eouator  to  the  west  d  the  ocean.  On  the 
eastern  aide  temperature  fall*  to  3i*  on  (he  equator  and  ia  ilightly 
higher  to  N.  and  S.  In  the  North  Pacific,  beyond  lat.  40',  the 
turface  i*  generally,  warmer  on  the  E.  than  on  the  W  ,  but  tbia  con- 
<lition  ii,  on  the  wMe,  ivvened  in  correspoodingKHMhem  latitudes. 
Id  the  inicmwdiaie  levda,  down  to  depiha  not  exceeding  tooo  metie*. 
•  maafkabk  dictrUMtioa  appem  A  narrow  atrip  of  cold  water 
run*  along- the  equator,  vidM  to  theeaat  and  narrowing  westward, 
ud  aeparatca  two  areas  el  auximum  which  have  their  grcacc*! 
intmaity  in  the  western  part  of  the  ocean,  and  have  their  central 
portion*  in  higher  latitude*  a*  depth  incream,  apparenily  tendine 
COnstanily  to  a  position  in  about  latitude  30*  to  35'  N.  and  S.  A 
cmnparison  ot  tlii*  distribution  with  that  of  almoipheTic  pretaure 
la  of  great  intercrt.  High  temperature  in  the  depth  may  be  taken 
to  mean  defending  water,  just  a*  high  atmospbcric  pccaaure  means 
descending  air,  and  hence  it  would  sccra  that  the  slow  vertical 
movement  of  water  in  the  Pacific  reproduces  to  some  extent  the 
I^cnomena  of  the  "  doldrums  "  and  "  bone  latitudes,"  with  thb 
difference,  that  the  centres  of  maumum  intensity  lie  oft  the  east 
of  the  land  instead  of  the  west  aa  in  the  case  ot  the  continent*.  The 
taothermal  lines,  in  fact,  suggest  that  in  the  vast  area  of  the  Pacific 
something  corresponding  to  the  "  planetary  circulation  "  is  estab- 
lished, further  investigation  of  which  may  be  of  extreme  value  in 
teUtion  to  current  inquiries  ooncernitig  the  upper  ahr.  In  the  greater 
deptli*  temperature  is  extraordinarily  uralbrm,  80%  of  the  existing 
otnervations  fallirw  within  the  limits  oi  1-6*  C.  and  1-9*  C.  In  the 
cndoaed  acas  of  the  western  Padfic,  temperature  usuall}'  (alls  till 
a  depth  corresponding  to  that  of  the  summit  of  the  barrier*  which 
isolate  them  (rom  the  open  ocean  is  icacbcd,  and  below  that  point 
temperature  is  uniform  to  the  bottom.  In  the  Sulu  Sea,  lor  exam|:rie, 
a  temperature  of  io-3*C.  breached  at  400  fathoms,  and  this  remains 
constant  to  the  bottom  in  3500  fatbomft. 

The  Hiriace  water*  of  the  North  Pacific  are  rdatively  fresh,  the 
■alinity  being  on  the  wbolo  miicb  lower  than  in  the  other  great 
»-r,i|„  oceans.  The  aaheu  waters  an  fouixl  along  a  belt  exiend- 
ii^  wesUwds  from  the  American  coast  on  the  Tronc  ot 
Cancer  to  160'  E.,  then  turning  aouthwaid*  to  the  equator.  North 
of  thi*  anlinity  jdiinjnishcs  steadily,  espedalljr  to  the  nortb<we*t, 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  showing  the  ioweat  salinity  obMrved  in  any 
part  of  the  gl^>e.  South  and  east  of  the  axis  mentioned  salinity 
become*  less  to  just  north  «f  the  equator,  where  it  ,tncrea8e*  again, 
and  the  saltest  waters  of  the  whole  Padfic  are  fouiid,  as  we  should 
expect,  in  the  south-east  trade-wind  region,  the  maximum  occurring 
in  about  I8*  S.  and  t30°  W.  South  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  the 
iaobaUnt.>  run  nearly  east  aitd  west,  salinity  diminishing  quickly  to 
the  Soufltem  Ocean.  The  bottom  waters  have  almost  uniformly  a 
salinity  of  34-8  per  mille,  corresponding  doscly  with  the  bottom 
water*  of  tlx  South  Atlantic,  but  fresher  than  those  of  the  North 
Atlantic. 

The  surface  currents  of  the  Pacific  have  not  been  studied  in  the 
same  detail  as  those  of  the  Atlantic,  and  their  seasonal  variations 
£g|j^fj^are  little  known  except  in  the  monsoon  regions-  Speak- 
ing generally,  however,  it  may  be  *aid  that  they  are 
for  the  most  part  under  the  direct  control  of  the  prevailing 
wind*.  The  North  Equatorial  Current  i*  due  to  the  action  of  the 
nortb-eaa  trades.  It  splits  into  two  part*  east  of  the  Philippines, 
ooe  division  flowing  northwards  a*  the  Kuro  Siwo  or  Black  Stn^am, 
the  analogue  of  tM  Guli  Sircani,  to  feed  a  drift  drculation  which 
follows  the  winds  of  the  North  I>acific,  and  finally  form*  the  Cali- 
furnian  Current  fbwing  southwards  along  the  American  coast. 
Part  ol  this-rejoin*  the  North  Equatorial  Current,  and  pan  probably 
forms  the  variable  Mexican  Current,  which  follows  the  coasts  of 
Mexico  and  California  deac  to  the  land.  The  Equatorial  Counter- 
Current  Sowing  eaatwaids  b  largely  assisted  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  year  by  the  south-west  nonsoon,  and  from  Jnly  to  October 
the  south-west  winds  prentling  east  of  150*  E.  further  strengthen 
the  Gutrent,  but  later  in  the  year  theeasterly  winds  weaken  or  even 
destroy  it.  TlieSoutbEquatoriat  Current  Is  produced  by  the  south- 
east trade*,  and  is  more  vigorott*  than  its  northern  counterpart. 
On  reaching  the  western  Pacific  part  of  this  current  passes  south- 
wards, east  of  New  Zealand,  and  «ain  east  of  Australia,  as  the  East 
Australian  Current,  part  northwards  lo  join  tlte  Equatorial  Counter- 
Current,  and  during  the  nonh-east  monsoon  part  makes  its  way 
through  the  China  Sea  towards  the  Indian  Ocean.  During  the 
south-west  mortioon  this  last  branch  is  reversed,  and  the  surface 
WMcrsof  the  China  Sea  probably  unite  with  the  Kuro  Siwo.  Between 
the  Kuro  Siwo  and  the  Ail.itic  coast  a  band  of  cold  water,  with  a 
•light  movement  10  the  southward,  knovm  as  the  Oya  Sinm^  forms 
th«  analogue  of  the  "  CoU  Wall "  of  the  Atlantic   In  the  higher 


latitodes  of  the  Sowth  Pacific  the  sinfaee  lawcmeol  fora*  pan  tJ 

the  wot  wind-drift  of  the  Roaring  Forties.  On  the  wcat  com  d 
South  America  the  cold  waters  of  the  Humboldt  or  Peruvian  Ciureat 
corresponding  to  the  BcngueTa  Current  of  the  South  Atlantic,  duEc 
their  way  northwards,  ultimately  joining  the  South  Equaterai 
Current.  The  surface  dicwlauon  of  the  Padfic  ia,  on  the  wM^ 
less  active  than  that  of  the'Atlaotic.  The  centres  of  the  roc«tioMl 
movement  are  marked  by  "  Sargasso  Seas  in  the  nonh  and  south 
basins,  but  they  are  of  small  extent  compared  with  the  Sarnsso  Sa 
of  the  North  Atlantic  From  the  known  peculiarities  of  toe  dtstri- 
bution  of  temperature,  it  is  probable  that  definite  drculatioa  of 
water  it  in  the  radfic  confined  to  levels  wry  near  the  surface,  cvcrpt 
in  the  region  of  iht:  Kuro  Siwo.  and  possibly  al-o  in  part«  of  the 
Peruvian  Current.  The  only  movement  in  the  depths  i*  tjh^  jlfr 
creep  of  ice-cold  water  northwards  ofcraK  thk-'bollMQMB^^h 
Southern  Ocean ;  but  this  is  more  maricod,  M^I|4l|iaHH|^^^H 
farther  north,  than  in  the  Atlantic.  ' 

SeeRfporJjofexpeditionsof  thcU.S.S.  "  Alhatross  "aod*'TMH|r 
IB88-1S93:  A.  Aaassix,  Expedition  to  Ike  Tropical  Pacific,  iSj 
1904-1905:  H.M.S.  "Challenger,"  1873-1876;  "  tfferin 
iSSgand  1899;"  Elisabeth,"  1877;"  GasHle,"  I875-1876';'' ' 
1906;  "  Penguin,"  iSgi-igoj;  '*  T^neanm,"  l873-i*] 
Pisani,"  1(184:  "  Vitraz,"  i8Ii7-iSSS;  also  observatiOASj 
and  cable  ships,  and  special  papers  tn  ^b»A»mltm'4it  \ 
(lor  distribntion  of  temperature  see  CSdMltt*  p^'T — 

Islands  or  rax  pACtnc  Occam 

Up  to  a  ceitain  point,  (he  islands  of  the  Pacific  fall  into  aa 
obvious  classification,  partly  pfayiical,  partly  politkaL  la 
the  west  there  is  the  great  looped  cbdn  which  fringes  the  cast 
coast  of  Asia,  and  with  it  endMcs  the  Mrfes  of  seas  iriuch  form 
parts  of  the  ocean.  The  north  of  the  chain,  from  the  Kuriles 
to  Formosa,  belongs  to  the  empiie  of  Jspu;  southward  it  is 
continued  by  the  Philippines  (belonging  to  the  United  Stala 
of  America)  which  link  it  with  the  vast  archipelago  between  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  to  which  the  name  Malay  Archipelago 
b  oHnnKHily  applied.  As  the  loop  of  the  Kuiiks  dcpeikda  fran 
the  southern  eztronity  of  Kamchatka,  so  from  the  east  tt  the 
same  peninsula  another  loop  extends  across  the  northern  part 
of  the  ocean  to  Alaska,  and  helps  to  demarcate  the  Bering  Sea; 
this  chain  is  disUnctly  btoken  to  the  wei  of  the  Commonda 
Islands,  but  is  practically  contintnus  thereafter  under  the  name 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Islands  form  a  mudi  less  importanr 
feature  of  the  Amctican  Pacific  coast  than  of  the  Asiatic; 
between  48°  N.  and  38°  S.  there  are  practically  none,  and  to  the 
north  and  south  of  these  parallds  respectively  the  island*, 
though  large  and  numerous,  are  purely  continental,  lying  dose 
under  the  mainland,  enclosing  no  seas,  and  forming  no  separate 
political  units.  Soutb-eastwud  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  hcs 
"  the  largest  island  and  lite  smallest  continent,"  Australia; 
eastward  of  the  archipcUgo,  New  Guinea,  the  lai^t  island  if 
Australia  be  regarded  as  a  continent  only.  With  Aiutialis 
may  he  associated  the  islands  lying  close  under  its  ooosti, 
including  Tasmania.  Next  loUow  the  two  great  islands  and 
attendant  isleu  oi  New  Zealand. 

There  now  remains  a  vast  number  of  small  islands  which  lie 
chiefly  (but  not  entirely)  within  an  area  which  may  be  defined 
as  extending  from  the  Philippines,  New  Guinea  and  Australia 
10  136"  W.,  and  from  tropic  to  tropic.  These  Uaods  fall 
principally  into  a  number  of  groups  dearly  enough  defined  to  he 
well  seen  on  a  map  of  small  scale,  they  are  moreover  divided,  as 
will  be  shown,  into  three  main  divisions;  but  whereas  they  have 
enough  characteristics  in  common  to  render  a  gcoctal  view  of 
them  desirable,  there  is  no  well -recognized  name  to  cover  ibcn 
all.  The  name  Polyneua  was  formerly  taken  to  clo  so,  but 
belongs  properly  to  one  of  the  three  main  divisions,  to  whirb  the 
name  Eastern  Polynesia  was  otherwise  given;  Oceairia  and 
Oceanica  are  variants  of  another  term  which  has  been  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  though  by  no  means  generally.  Moreover 
usage  varies  slightly  as  regards  the  limits  of  the  three  main 
divisions,  but  the  accompanying  table  shows  the  most  usual 
classificalion,  naming  the  principal  groups  within  each,  and 
distributing  them  according  to  the  powers  to  wh)di  they  arc 
subject. 

The  following  islands  may  be  classified  as  oceanic,  but  not  with 
any  of  the  three  main  diviuons:  the  Bonin  Islands,  north  of  the 
hlarianasi  belonging  to  Japan;  Lord  Uswe  and  Norfolk  Islands  (i» 
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Haw  SMth  WkM ;  Eutcr  Ithml  (to  CUk) ;  (he  Gahpagos  Islind* 
(to  Ecmdoi^.  In  sn  am  to  be  defined  roujhl;^  s«  iyme  about  the 
Tropic  o(  Cancer,  between  Hawaii  and  the  Sonin  ItUnds,  there  are 
•cattcrcd  a  few  amall  islands  and  reefi,  of  mow  of  which  the  position, 
if  not  the  aaxeaoe.  U  doubtfuL  Such  are  Patrocinio  (about  18*  30' 
N..  177*  tS'  £.)  and  Cange*  (w*  47*  N..  tM'  15'  E.),  aoionc  others 
whidt  appear  on  moat  mapc  Marcus  lilami,  in  93*  10'  N.,  154*  E., 
«na  anoMwd  bjr  Japan  in  ilgg  with  a  view  U>  its  botDmjiqi  a  caUe 
■Cation. 

The  (ollowing  paragraphs  review  the  oceanic  islands  generally, 
aod  an  therefore  concerned  almost  entirely  with  the  central 
*ad  nid'-westecn  parts  of  the  ocean.  It  is  irapoHible  to  fftlmitff 
the  total  number  of  the  tUands;  an  aioU.  tor  inatance,  wUch  may 

Islands  or  tbk 


stats  In  the  Marquesas,  which  affwd  a  type  of'  the  cittiact 
volcanic  islands,  aa  does  Tahiti  In  other  areas,  however,  there 
is  still  volcanic  activity,  and  in  many  cases  volcanoes  to  which 
only  tradition  altributes  eruplions  can  hardly  be  chssified  as 
enina.  Hawaii  contains  the  celebrated  active  aatet  of 
Kilauea.  En  Tonga,  in  the  New  Hebrides,  and  in  the  long  chain 
of  the  Soloaons  and  the  Bisniarck  Archipelago  there  is  much 
activity.  Submarine  vents  sometimes  break  forth,  locaOy 
rabing  the  level  of  the  sea-bottom,  or  even  forming  temporaiy 
t^nds  or  shoals.  Earthquakes  are  not  uncommon  u  the 
v<dcanlc  areas.  Host  of  the  volcanic  islands  are  lofty  ui  propor- 
tion to  their  size.   The  peaks  or  sharp  cones  ia  wbidi  they 

pACtric  Occam 


Melanesia. 

Area, 
sq.  m. 

Pop. 

MlCaONESlA. 

Am, 
sq.  m. 

Pop. 

PoLymsu. 

Area, 

sq.  m. 

Popl 

ToGmt 
Britain. 

Fiji  .... 
Louisiade  Archip. 
Santa  Cruz  Island 
Solomon  Island* 
(part)    .    .  . 

laAxi 

131,000 

5/>oo 
135AOO 

Cilbcit  1 -If  n't 

166 

30,000 

America  Maods  . 
Co^  Islands^. 
EUice  Idands  . 
Manihiki  Idand* . 
Niut  .... 
PbooOxUands  . 
Pitcairn    .    .  . 
Tokelan  Islands  . 
Tonga  Islands.  . 

260 
'4 

13 
35 

a 

d 

1,000 

4.000 
60 
170 

19,000 

Total,  British  .... 

21.465 

>66a>o 

166 

30.000 

«43 

To  United 
Suteaof 
America 

Guam  .... 

300 

9^000 

Hawaii     .    .  . 
Samon  (pan)  .  . 

'  95 

6,000 

Toul.  U-S-A  

SOD 

9,000 

6.74« 

160,000 

To  Fiance  . 

Loyalty  Idaod 
NewCaledcmia  . 

1,050 

20.00O 

Slfloo 

Marquesas  Islands 
PkuiDOtn  AnJtip.  - 
Sooietjr  Islaads 
Tubuai  Islands 
Wallis  Archip. 

if 

637 
110 

40 

4.300 
SiOOO 

IS,500 

3.000 
4.500 

7J00 

7a.ooo 

34.300 

To  Germany. 

Gisnvarck  Archip. 
Solomon  Islands 
(part)    .    .  . 

30,000 
4,300 

■  88,000 
4S.000 

Caroline  Islands  . 
Mariana  Islands 

(excl.  Guam)  - . 
Mwshdl  laUuds  . 
PctewUanda.  . 

380 

'75 

36  woo 
2.500 

tSAOO 

3.100 

SaoKM  (part)  .  . 

9*5 

,33.000 

ToUi,  Gen 

>4.3oo 

333.000 

960 

56.600 

985 

33.000 

NewHdirides*  . 

S.106 

SOAlO 

Total  .  , 

Melanesia  . 

58^71 

621,600 

MicraneMa 

9*600 

PtdynesiB  .    .  . 

10,915 

a6o'w 

The  above  figures  give  a  total  land  ana  for  the  whole  region  of  ^9.561  n.  m.,  with  a  population  of  978.1^;  but  they  ore  for  the  moat' 

part  merely  appmnmate. 


be  divided  into  a  large  number  of  islets,  often  bears  a  single 
name.  The  niunber  of  names  of  islands  and  separate  groups  in 
the  Index  to  On  Idands  of  Iht  Pacific  (W.  T.  Brigham),  which 
covers  the  limited  area  under  notice,  ia  about  3650,  excloiive 
of  alternative  name*.  Of  these,  it  may  be  mentioned,  there  is  a 
vast  number,  owing  in  some  case*  to  divergence  oi  spelling  in 
the  representation  of  native  names,  in  others  to  European  dis- 
coverers naming  islands  (sometimes  twice  or  thrice  succesdvely) 
of  which  the  native  mrnet  subsequently  came  into  use  alsa 

The  Islands  nay  be  dhrided  broadly  into  volcanic  and  coral 
islands,  though  the  phyuograpby  of  many  islands  is  Imperfecily 
known.  There  are  ancient  rocks,  however,  in  New  Caledonia, 
which  has  •  geological  affinity  with  New  Zealand;  old  sedimcn- 
taiy  rocks  are  knowo  tn  New  Pomennia,  besides  granite  and 
porphyry,  and  slates,  sandstone  and  chalk  occur  In  fiji,  as  wdl 
as  young  vt^cank  rocks.  Along  with  these,  smilarly,  hornblende 
and  diabase  occur  in  the  Pe|ew  Islantis  and  gneiss  and  mica 

'  These  are  dependencies  of  New  Zealand,  as  are  also  the  (oHow. 
lag  isbnds  and  group*  whkh  lie  apart  from  the  main  Polynesian 
dusters,  nearer  New  Zealand  itself:  Antipodes  Islands.  Auckland 
Islands,  Bounty  Islands,  Campbell  Islands.  Chatham  islands, 
Kermadcc  Islanda. 

■  Under  British  and  French  iaflaenOB  jointly. 


frequently  culminate,  combined  with  the  rich  characteristic 
vegetation,  arc  the  principal  features  whidi  have  led  all  baveikn 
to  extol  the  beauty  ol  the  islands. 

In  the  antral  and  western  Padfic  the  Bocthem  and  southern 
limits  <rf  the  occurrence  of  reef-forming  corals  are  approiimate^ 
30"  N.  and  30'  S.  It  may  be  added  that  this  belt  nairowa 
greatly  towards  the  east,  mainly  from  the  south.  In  qrmpathy 
with  the  northward  Sow  of  cold  water  off  the  coast  of  South 
America.  But  apart  from  tbb  the  limits  are  seen  to  accord 
fairly  closely  with  the  geographical  definition  of  tbe  area  under 
consideration.  Here  the  broad  distinalon  has  been  drawn 
between  volcanic  and  coral  islanda;  but  this  requires  amplifica- 
tion, both  because  the  coral  idands  follow  more  than  one  type, 
and  because  the  work  of  corals  b  in  many  cases  associated  with 
the  volcanic  Islands  in  tbe  form  of  finnging  or  barrier  reefs.  Aa 
to  the  distribution  of  coral  reefs  within  the  Padfic  area,  in 
Micronesia  the  northern  Marianas  (volcanic)  are  without  reefs, 
which,  however,  are  well  developed  in  the  south.  The  Felonr 
islands  have  extensive  reefs,  and  tbe  Caroline,  Manhall  and 
Gilbert  islands  arc  almost  enUrely  coral.  In  Melanesia,  as  hat 
been  ae«i,  the  volcanic  type  predominates.  Coral  reefs  occur 
ronnd  many  of  the  Islands  (eg.  the  Louisiade  and  Admiralty 
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groups,  New  Caledonia  and  Fiji),  but  in  some  cases  Ihcy  arc 
wholly  absent  or  nearly  so  (e.g.  the  eailern  Solomon  Lsl.m.li  auJ 
the  New  Hebrides).  Of  the  Polyncsiao  Islands,  ibc  Uawaiian 
chain  presents  the  type  of  x  vokanic  group  through  niucb  coral 
reefs  are  not  equaUy  distributed.  The  main  island  of  Hawaii 
and  Maui  at  the  east  end  are  practically  wilbout  reefs;  which, 
however,  are  abundant  farther  west  Round  the  volcanic 
Marquesas  Islands,  again,  coral  is  scan^,  but  the  Sociuty 
Iriuds,  Samoa  and  Tonga  have  extensive  ic«{s.  The  various 
lAlnor  groups  to  the  north  of  these  (Ellicc,  Phoenix,  Union, 
V^HthM  and  the  America  Islands)  arc  coral  islands.  Chrislnias, 
out  at  tlie  last-namcil,  is  ri'puicd  to  be  ihc  hrgcst  lagoon  island 
U  Fkdfic  The  Paumolu  Archipelago  is  the  most  extensive 
of  theconlgnopt. 

The  coni  islands  are  generally  of  the  form  well  known  under 
the  name  of  atoll,  rising  but  BliRhtly  above  sc.vlcvel,  llai,  and 
generally  of  annular  form,  enclosing  a  bgoon.  Oiien,  as  iui 
been  said,  the  aioll  is  divided  into  a  number  of  isJcis,  but  in  iomo 
■mUermUB  the  ring  is  confute,  sad  the  sea-water  gains  access 
betK^th  the  surface  of  the  reef  to  the  lagoon  vitbin,  where  it  i:i 
sometimes  seen  to  spout  up  at  the  rise  of  the  tide.  Besides  the 
atolls  there  is  a  i>pe  of  i.sl.in<!  --vhii  )i  i-.os  been  ailed  the  elevated 
coial  island.  The  Loyally  l^]ands  exhibit  tHs  type.  In  whidt 
former  reefs  appear  as  low  diSs,  elcArated  above  the  ^ea,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  level  coastal  tract.  The  iilanrfiOf  Mari 
shows  evidence  of  three  such  elevations,  three  distinct  cliUs 
alternating  with  Icvd  tracts.  For  the  much  debaleil  <iucslio!l 
as  to  the  conditions  under  which  atolls  and  reel's  ari^  lornicd, 
ace  CoUl  Reefs.  As  to  the  local  distribution  of  reefs,  it  h.ii 
been  maintained  that  in  the  case  of  active  volcanic  islands  which 
bvra  no  reefs,  their  absence  is  due  to  subterranean  heat.  The 
contour  of  the  sea-bed,  however,  h.n.  shown  to  influence 
thift  4ist^l»tiM],  the  continuation  of  the  slope  of  a  stoep  shore 
haMlfaUiltM  i»im»ivmt  to  tbor  faamKtiDiv  irincas  on 
tnwlwSH  thftm,  he  fonned.  t 

flora.— In  conudMliC  lh»4era  of  the  islands  it  is  necessary  to 
ditcinKui-.h  between  the  rich  vqctatioa  of  the  (crtitc  volcanic  istjnds 
and  inc  poor  ventMie*     the  coni  iiUndi.  ThoK  planti  which 

■MoB^rkiBi  cu  Mfiiy  M  cantea  Dv  tniwtoa  or  py  acHaKiinf  nt.'t, 
bt  form  the  food  at  migratory  btrds.  The  tmpUu  Asiatic  element 
pirdominatcs  or  the  low  lands:  types  characteHitie  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  occur  principally  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  high 
islands.  In  Hawaii  there  are  instances  of  American  elements. 
In  the  volcanic  isUndi  a  diitinclion  may  be  ob'^rvcd  tK'iucen  ilic 
Sadward  and  leeward  lldnk!;,  the  moisier  windnrd  flopc  hi  lug 
OK  more  richly  cloiheil.  Bui  almost  cver\'*hcre  ihe  vcf;"  'ii'  " 
tKvc»  lo  smooth  the  contours  of  ihe  ivgf^ed  hills,  tern;,  inor.'^E  and 
ikubs  v:r'.>»i'V.  v,}i  llnir  roots  c^n  cling,  and  leaviiic  only 

Se  sti;<-(>rbt  rr.iy;-  v;Tii:ijviTrtl  10  (orm.  3s  in  Tahiti,  a  slritiiiR  can- 
trut.  '1  lie  lloia  i9  citiiiijti'd  to  Include  15  %  ol  li  rn^.  but  they  (ortn 
only  the  most  iinpiiit^int  Kruup  aniung  nuriv  [■l.iiit'-  ol  bcauliful 
foliage,  such  as  ilr.ire.in.n-i  .md  croloi.s.  I'I.ah  tiiiK  jiljiit*  are 
DumerouB,  and  the  n-tiiwi  clii.n  <,is  In  l<.:ujiii  k;reuify  3|>pre(.iaie 
flowers,  which  thus  add  -t  fiMture  to  the  f  if '  i<;i"  >-  ui  i.-Und- 
liie,  though  they  do  not  usu.illy  crriw  in  groiit  profu  in:!.  Fruits 
are  abundant,  though  iniliy;t.''i>>ii'i  fruits  are  lew;  the  nmioriiy  have 
hMfi  Lotroduced  by  missionaries  and  olhcrs.  Orances  aru  often 
BMItilul.  also  pinc-applcs,  Kua\.^s,  cu^uard-apple?,  mangoes  and 
Wlff*""  These  last  arc  of  special  importance,  and  the  l>c»  kind, 
flks  Chinese  banana,  is  uid  to  have  sarunz  from  a  plant  givrn  t'l  <!ie 
■ttHionary  John  WilUams,  and  coin va led  in  Samoe.  The  n.iii\  >s 
jSm  vtry  largely  on  vefCtable  food,  among  the  most  imponant 
pliats  waieh  supply  them  being  the  tano,  yam,  banaiva,  bread- fni it, 
nwr-roet.  penaanitsaiid  coco-nut.  The  hst  cunjtitutes  a  valuable 
Mtide  of  commem  la  the  form  of  copra,  from  which  palm  oil  is 
expressed;  the  natives  make  use  of  this  oil  in  made  dinhcs,  and  nito 
of  the  soft  hall-gieen  kencl  and  the  coco-out  "  mitlc,"  theck-ar 
liqutd  within  the  nut.  Thdr  wetl-known  diiolc  kava,  is  made 
from  ■  variety  o(  pqiper^pUnt.  The  most  characteristic  trees  are 
tiMiMMuit  palm.  psMsnus  and  maaerove.  The  low  coral  islands 
BStrftaqaeMlyftaaidftwght;  their  soil  isnndy  and  unpmductiye, 
Md  in  sosBc  ease*  the  aative*  attempt  cultivation  by  cxcavaiing 
Ocnchcs  and  fertilizing  them  with  vegetable  and  other  refuse. 

Fauna. — The  indigeoous  fauna  of  the  iilands  is  excecdinRly  poor 
fn  msmmaU.  which  are  rrprewnied  mainly  by  rat*  and  bats,  rii^i 
hive  been  held  10  he  indiKcnous  on  vinie  ijland*.  but  wert  doubtlejs 
iniroduicd  by  early  tiaiitaiors.    Cattle  and  horses,  where  intra- 


among  the  motf  tmpottaat  Unds  hdng  the  pigtoos  and  dwee. 
especially  the  fruii-eating  pitcoo^  Mesapodes  are  found  in  tbe 
Solomon  Islands,  the  New  Hebrides.  Sanaa.  Tonga,  the  CaraliMS 
and  the  Marianas,  The  remarkable  dtdxmtulut  occurs  in  Sano^ 
and  after  the  tnuoducUon  of  oats  and  rats,  which  preyed  upga  iL 
was  compelled  to  change  its  habits  dwelliiis  in  tree*  instead  o(  ea 
the  ground.  Inwcl  life  is  rich  in  northern  Mdanceiai  in  loatherB 
Melanesia  it  i*  less  so;  in  Fiji  nurocrous  kiadsofinaeas  occur,  wMe 
individual  numbers  are  small.  In  the  test  of  the  islands  the  inien 
fauna  is  poor.  But  if  this  is  true  of  the  land  fauna  as  a  wholes 
especially  on  the  atolls,  wboe  it  consists  mainly  of  a  few  bird*. 
Kurds  and  insects,  the  opposite  is  the  case  with  the  marine  fauna. 
Fish  are  exceedingly  abundant,  especially  in  the  lagoons  of  atolia. 
and  form  an  important  ankle  of  food  supply  (or  the  native*,  who  are 
generally  expert  fishermen.  The  6sta  fauna  of  the  iiUads  >• 
especially  noted  for  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  many  of  the  species. 
AmoiM  marine  maminab,  the  dugong  occurs  in  the  parts  about 
New  Cuiaea  and  the  Caroline  Mands.  Various  sorts  of  whale  are 
found,  and  the  whaliiw  Industry  reached  the  height  ol  its  importance 
about  the  middle  of  the  I9lh  century  In  con^ideriAq  the  aariae 
fauna  the  remarkable  palcia  of  balalo  should  be  mentioned.  This 
anneCd  mopagatet  its  kind  by  rising  to  the  surface  and  dividing 
itself.  "nM  occurrence  of  this  process  can  be  prcdkted  exactly  Cor 
one  day,  before  sunrise,  in  October  and  Novemoer,  and  as  both  the 
worm  and  the  fish  which  prey  on  it  are  appreciated  by  the  natives 
as  food  the  occasions  o(  its  appearance  ue  of  gfcU  importance  to 
them. 

HuMry.— Not  long  afttr  the  death  of  Cdombus,  and  when 
the  Portuguese  traders,  working  from  the  west,  had  hanfly 
<  Twhcd  the  confines  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  Spaniard 
Vasco  Nultes  de  Balboa  crossed  America  at  its  narrowest  pait 
and  discovered  the  great  ocean  to  the  west  of  it  (1513).  The 
bcUef  in  the  short  and  direa  westward  passage  from  Europe 
to  the  East  Indies  was  thus  shaken,  but  it  was  still  held  that  some 
passage  was  to  be  found,  and  in  1519-1511  Pernio  dcMagalhJa 
(Magellan)  made  the  famous  voyage  in  which  lie  disMvered  the 
strait  which  bean  his  name,  Sailinc  ihenec  MMb-wauward 
for  many  weeks,  over  A  set  ao  etim  that  he  named  it  B  Urn 
Pacifito,  he  sii^ted  only  two  small  islands.  These  may  have 
been  Puka  Ptdta  of  the  Tiamotu  Archipelago  and  Flint  Island; 
but  it  mi^  be  Stated  heie  that  the  ideHificaiion  of  iriands  sighted 
by  the  euljr  explorers  It  often  %  matter  of  oonfecture,  and  that 
therefore  some  Islands  of  vhldi  the  definite  discovery  must  be 
dated  mnch  later  had  In  lact  been  seen  by  Europeans  at  this 
early  period.  In  this  narrative  the  familiar  names  of  islands  are 
used,  lircspectiveof  whether  they  were  given  by  the  first  ot  later 
dboiveren,  or  are  native  ntmei.  Magellan  leadted  the 
"  Ladrones"  (Mauamas)  in  is>t,  and  vo^«ed  thence  to  the 
Philippines,  where  he  was  killed  in  a  local  war.  In  1511-1514 
various  voyages  of  dispovery  were  made  on  the  wnt  coast  ot 
America,  partly  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  strait  omnccting  the 
two  oceans  to  the  region  of  the  central  isthmus.  I>  IS>S~>S*7 
Garcia  Jofre  dc  Loyasa  sailed  to  the  Moluccas,  but,  like  HafsDaa, 
missed  the  bulk  ot  the  oceanic  islands.  About  this  time, 
however,  the  Portuguese  sighted  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea. 
Fuller  knowiedse  of  this  coast  was  acquired  by  Alvan  de 
Saavedra  (ss^T-tsafi),  and  among  later  voyages  those  of  Roy 
Lopez  de  ViUalobaB  (I54>'I54S)  and  Miguel  Lopes  de  Legaspi 
(1364-156$)  should  be  mentioned.  These,  however,  like  others 
of  the  period,  did  not  greatly  extend  the  knowledge  of  the 
Pacific  islands,  for  the  course  between  the  Spanish  American  and 
Asiaiic  passetsions  did  not  lead  voyagers  among  the  more  exten- 
sive arciupeUgoea.  For  the  same  reason  the  British  and  DutA 
fleeU  which  sailed  with  the  Object  of  harrying  the  Spaniards, 
under  Sir  Francis  Drake  {infj^),  Thomas  Cavendish 
(15S6-IMJ)  and  Oliver  van  Noort  (iS9*-»*<")i  *ere  not,  as 
regards  the  Fadfic;  of  prime  geographical  importance.  But  the 
Lbeoiy  of  the  exisicoce  of  a  peat  southern  oontiMUt  was  now 
also  attracting  voyagers.  AtvaroMendafladeNeyta,  after  cross- 
ing a  vast  extent  of  ocean  from  Peru  and  sighting  only  ooe  islaitd, 
(mbably  in  Ihe  EUice  group,  reached  the  S<rfonion  Islands.  In 
1595-1 596  he  node  a  second  voyage,  and  though  be  did  not  again 
reach  these  islands,  the  develnpment  of  which  was  his  objective, 
he  discovered  the  Marttuesas  Islands,  and  afterwards  Santa 
Crui,  where,  having  attempted  to  found  1  settlement,  he  dieiL 
Thereafter  Ms  pilot,  Pedro  Fernandez  dc  Quinw,  set  oat  with  the 
remainder  of  the  rrmiriir  to  aiahe  fee  the  Fhil^plan,  aad  ob 
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tie  wir  dto>ver«d  Fomtpe  of  tbe  Ouofine  Usnds,  some  of 
whicb  group,  however,  had  been  known  to  the  Portuguese  u 
early  as  1537.  Quirw  retunwd  lo  Europe,  and,  «btsiiuag 
oimiDaBd  of  a  fleet,  nudea  voyage  m  i6o5--ife7dutiogwIiIdi  hs 
observed  Bonie  of  the  Paunotu  and  Sodety  Islands,  and  later 
discovered  the  small  Duff  group  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Isbnds, 
pasiing  thence  to  the  maia  island  of  the  New  Hebrides,  which  he 
hailed  as  hia  objectWa,  the  •oathero  continent.  On*  of  his 
commanders,  Luis  Vacs  de  Tones,  itru^  off  to  tbfe  north-west, 
coasted  along  the  south  irf  the  Louisiade  Archipelago  and  Kev 
Guinea,  travelled  the  strait  niich  bears  hb  name  between  New 
GuineaandAti^aUa,andieachedtbePhilippine3.  101615-1617 
two  Dutchmen,  Jaa4>  Lemaire  and  WiUem  Cornells  Schouten. 
haviiiK  in  ^cw  both  the  discovety  of  the  souUieni  contioeat  aiid 
the  poHibinty  «(  estaUbhiag  lebtions  with  the  East  Indies 
from  the  cast,  took  a  course  which  brought  them  to  the  nofth 
part  of  the  Paunwtu  Archipelago,  thence  to  part  of  the  Tonga 
chain,  and  ultimately  to  New  Fomerania,  after  which  they 
reached  the  East  IniUes.  In  1643-1643  Abel  Tasmao,  worliing 
from  the  east,  discovered  Van  Diemen'a  Land  (TasDiania)  aad 
the  west  coast  of  New  Zealand,  subse4]UentI;f  icachin|  the  Tonga 
Islands.  Now  for  a  while  the  tide  of  discovery  slackened. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  century  the  buccaaceis  extended  their 
activity  to  the  Padiic,  but  naturally  added  little  to  general 
knowledge.  William  Dampicr,  however,  making  various  voyages 
tn  1690-1 705,  explored  the  coasts  of  Australia  and  Htvi  Guinea, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  century  both  the  French  and  the 
Dutch  showed  some  activity.  The  Dutchman  Jacob  Roggeveen, 
in  the'  course  of  a  voyage  round  the  world  m  179T-1723, 
crossed  the  Pacific  from  east  to  west,  and  discovered  Easter 
Island,  some  of  the  northern  islands  of  the  Paumotu  Archipelago, 
and  (aa  is  geoerally  supposed)  a  part  of  the  Somoan  group.  The 
voyage  of  Commodore  George  (aftermirds  Lord)  Anson  in  1 740- 
1744  was  for  purposes  rather  of  war  than  of  ex^doration,  and 
Commodore  John  Byron's  voyage  in  1765  had  little  result  beyond 
gaining  some  additional  koowlcdgo  of  the  PauaiotD  Archipelago. 

It  is  about  this  time  that  what  may  be  called  the  period  of 
rediscovery  set  in  fully.  In  the  ensuing  account  a  constant 
repetition  of  the  names  of  the  main  archipelagoes  will  be  found; 
it  may  of  course  be  assumed  that  each  successive  voyager  added 
something  to  the  knowledge  of  them,  but  on  the  other  hsJid,  as 
has  been  said,  Islands  were  often  rediscovered  and  renamed  in 
cases  where  later  voyagers  took  no  account  of  the  work  of  their 
predecessors,  or  where  the  earlier  voyagers  were  unable  clearly 
to  define  the  positions  of  thdr  discoveries.  Moreover,  rivaliy 
between  contemporary  explorers  of  different  nationalities 
sometimes  caused  them  to  ignore  each  other's  work,  and  added 
to  the  confusion  of  nomenclature  among  the  islands. 

In  1767  Samuel  Wallls  worked  through  the  central  part  of  the 
Paomotus,  and  visited  Tahiti  and  the  Marianas,  wlute  his 
compat^on  FhUip  Carteret  discovered  Pitcairn,  and  viulcd 
Santa-  Crux,  the  Solomons  aad  New  Pomerania.  The  French 
were  now  taking  a  share  in  the  work  of  discovery,  and  in  il68 
Louis  Anioine  dc.  Bougainville  sailed  by  way  of  the  central 
Paumotui,  the  Society  Islands,  Samoa,  the  northern  New 
Hebrides  the  aoulh  coast  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Louisiade  and 
Bismsrek  archipelagoes.  The  next  vo)-ages  in  clvonotogical 
order  ore  those  'of  the  celebrated  Captain  James  Cook  (g.p.)- 
Within  the  limits  of  the  area  under  notice,  his  first  voyage  (1760) 
included  vistu  to  Tahiti  and  the  Society  group  generally,  to  New 
Zeahttd  and  to  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  his  second  (i  773~>  774) 
to  New  Zealand,  the  Paunwtu  Archipelago,  the  Society  Islands, 
Tonga  and  subiequently  Easter  I&Iand,  the  Marquesas  and  the 
New  Hebrides;  and  his  third  (1777-1778)  to  Tonga,  the  CwA  or 
Norway  group,  and  the  Hawaiian  Iriands,  of  which,  even  if  they 
were  previously  knovm  to  the  Spaniards,  be  may  be  called  the 
discoverer,  and  where  he  was  subsequently  kUIed.  In  1786 
Jean  Francois  Galoup  de  La  Petouse,  in  the  course  of  the  famous 
voyage  from  which  he  nevw  Tetumrd,  visited  Easier  Ishnd, 
Samoa  and  Tonga.  The  stfll  more  famous  voyage  of  Wilfiam 
BUgb  of  the  "  Bonnty  "  (1788}  was  foUowed  by  that  of  Captain 
Edwards  <rf  the  "Faaden"  (1791).  «bo  in  ths  M«na«(  bis 
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soaitli  for  BUgb  discovered  Kotumah  and  other  islands.  The 
Hawaiian  Islands  came  within  the  pun^ew  of  George  Vancouver, 
following  the  course  of  Coiok  In  1791.  In  i79»-iT93  Joseph 
Antoine  d'Entrecaatcunc,  searching  for  traces  of  La  Pfrouse, 
ranged  the  {stands  west  of  Tonga.  In  1797  Csptahi  J.  Wpsonof 
tbt  mls^nary  ship  "  "  visited  the  Society  group,  Fiji, 
Tonga  and  the  Marquesas,  and  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Paumotu  and  CaioUne  Idands.  Another  power  entered  on 
the  field  of  cxplontiOn  when  the  Russians  sent  Adam  Ivan 
Krusanstea  to  the  ^dfic  (1803).  He  was  followed  by  Otto 
von  Kotzebue  (1816)  and  Fabian  Gottlieb  von  Bellingshausen 
(1819-1811).  The  work  of  these'three  -was  carried  out  princi- 
pally in  the  easternmost  part  of  Ptrfynesla.  In  1818-1819  the 
French  navigator  Louis  Claude  Desaulses  de  Freydnet  ranged 
from  New  Gubiea  through  Ibe  Marianas  (o  Hawaii.  Two  of  his 
countrymen  followed  him  in  rSij-iSio — ^Louis  Isidore  Dupency 
and  Dumoht  d'Urville.  Kotzebue  made  a  second  voyage,  accom- 
panied iy  soenthts,  in  t8i3-t8i«.  In  i8i«-i8>8  Frederick 
William  Beechey  was  at  work  In  the  ndddle  parts  of  the  ocean, 
and  Feodor  Petroidch  CodntLfltke,  the  Bus^n  circumnavigator, 
in  the  northern.  In  1834  Dr  DebcU  Bennett  made  scientific 
researches  In  the  Society,  Hawaiian  and  Marquesas  Islands,  in 
1S35  Captain  Robert  Fitaroy  was  accompanied  by  Charis 
Darwin,  and  in  1836  sqq..  Abet  Aubert  dn  Pelit-Tbotiars  was 
carrying  on  the  voA  of  the  French  in  the  Pacific.  Duriftg  bis 
voyage  of  i837-r840,  Dnmont  d'Urville  was  again  in  Polyne»a, 
working  westward  from  the  Paumotu  and  Marquesas  Islands  by 
Fiji  and  the  Solomon,  Loyally  and  Louisiade  groups  to  New 
Guinea.  In  1S39  sqq.  the  first  important  American  expedition 
was  made  under  Charles  Wilkes,  who  covered  a  great  ektent  of 
the  ocean  from  Hawaii  to  Tonga,  Fiji  and  New  Zealand.  Among 
later  British  explorers  may  be  mentioned  Captain  J.  Elphinstone 
Ersldne  (1849)  and  Captain  H.  M.-  Denham,  and  several  impor- 
tant voyages  for  scientific  research  were  made  In  the  second  haH 
of  the  iQlh  century,  including  one  from  Anstria  under  Captahi 
Wfltlerstorf  Urbair  (1858),  and  one  from  Ilaly  In  the  vessd 
"Magenta"  (1865-1868),  which  was  accompanied  by  the  scientist 
Dr  Enrico  GigliolL  The  celebrated  voyage  of  H.M.S.  "Challenger" 
(1874-1875)  and  those  of  the  American  vesseb  *'  Tuscarora  " 
(1873-1876)  and  "  Albatross  "  (i888-i89»)  may  complete  the  tale. 
.  Whalers,  sealers  and  traders  followed  In  the  wake  of  exidoren> 
the  traders  dealing  cliiefly  In  copra,  trepang,  pearls,  tortoiseshell, 
&c.  The  first  actual  settlers  in  the  i^ands  were  largriy  men  ol 
bad  character — deserting  sailors,  escapers  from  the  penal  settle- 
ments  in  Australia  and  others.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
there  were  no  orderiy  colonists,  but  that  the  natives  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  Europeans  and  Americans  Is  only  too 
clear.  The  class  of  traders  who  made  a  living  by  disreputable 
means  and  attempted  to  keep  a  monopoly  of  the  i^nd  on  which 
they  settled,  became  notorious  under  the  name  of  "  beach- 
combers," and  for  cadi  of  the  many  dark  chapters  in  Polynesian 
history  there  must  have  been  many  more  tunnittcn.  The 
kidnapping  of  natives  for  the  South  American  and  Australian 
labour  markets  was  common.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
has  been  actual  deterioration  of  the  native  races,  and  elimination 
in  their  ntnnbeis,  consequent  upon  contact  with  Europeans  and 
Americans  (see  further,  Poltnesia).  The  romantic  character 
of  island -history  has  perhaps,  however,  tended  to  emphasize 
its  dark  ^de,  and  it  is  well  to  turn  from  it  to  recognize  the  work 
of  the  missionaries,  who  found  In  the  Pacific  one  of  their  most 
exrtcnsive  and  important  fields  of  bbour,  and  have  exercised  not 
onl>-  a  moral,  but  also  a  profound  political  influence  in  the  islands 
since  the  London  Missionaiy  Society  first  established  its  agents 
in  Tahiti  In  1797.  Many  of  them,  moreover,  have  added  greatly 
to  the  sdcntific  knowledge  of  the  islands  and  their  inhabitants. 
The  impoution  of  strict  rules  of  life  upon  the  natives  was  ta  some 
instances  carried  too  far;  in  others  their  conversiim  to  Chris- 
tianity was  little  more  than  nominal,  but  cases  of  this  sort 
are  overshadowed  by  the  fine  work  of  William  Ellis  and  John 
Williams  (c.  iSiS)  and  many  of  their  successors. 

The  discovery  of  sandalwood  in  Fiji  in  1S04,  and  the  estab- 
lishoMnt  of  a  tiade  therein,  mack  tliat  poHp  ft  oentK  of  inlemt 
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In  the  eariy  modon.  history  of  the  PacSSc  isUnda.  Moreova 
the  London  Miuionary  Sodety,  baviog  worked  wotward  (rom 
its  headquancis  in  Tahiti  to  Tonga  as  early  u  1797,  founded  & 
seltlement  in  Fiji  in  1835.  Meanwhile  the  white  traders  ia 
Fiji  had  played  an  intimate  part  in  the  internal  political  affairs 
of  (he  group,  and  in  1858  King  Thakombau,  being  threatened 
with  reprisal  by  the  Amencaa  consul  en  account  of  certaia 
lasses  of  properly  which  he  had  austained,  asked  for  British 
protection,  but  did  not  obtain  it.  Tht  Britbh,  however,  were 
paramount  among  the  white  populatioOi  and  as  by  187a  not  only 
American,  but  also  German  influence  was  extending  througji  the 
islands  (the  first  German  government  vessel  visited  Fiji  in  1871), 
annexation  was  urged  on  Great  Britain  by  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Meanwhile  the  labour  traffic,  which  had  been  initiated, 
H  far  as  the  Pacific  islands  were  concerned,  by  an  uasucccnful 
attempt  in  1847  to  employ  New  Hebridean  labourers  on  a 
seltlement  near  the  present  township  of  Eden  in  New  South 
Wales,  had  attained  considerable  proportions,  had  been 
improperly  exploited  and,  as  already  indicated,  had  led  the 
natives  to  retaliation,  sometimes  without  discernment,  a 
notorious  example  of  this  (as  was  generally  considered)  being 
the  murder  of  Bishop  Patteson  in  1871.  In  1873  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  British  government  to  regulate  the  labour  traffic; 
Fiji  was  annexed  in  1S74,  and  in  1875  another  act  established 
the  post  of  the  British  high  commiisioncr. 

In  1841  the  French  had  fonnally  annexed  the  Marquesas 
Islands;  and  subsequently  extended  their  sphere,  as  shown  in 
ihe  table  at  the  outset  of  this  article,  both  in  the  cast  of  Polynesia 
and  la  the  south  of  Melanesia.  In  aome  of  the  island-groups 
indqiendcat  native  slates  were  recognized  for  some  time  by  the 
powers,  as  in  the  case  of  Hawaii,  which,  after  the  deposition  of 
the  quecD  in  1893  and  the  proclamation  of  a  rcpubhc  in  tSgi, 
was  annexed  to  the  United  Slates  of  America  only  in  1898,  or, 
again,  in  the  case  of  Tonga,  which  provided  a  curioiis  example 
of  the  subordination  of  a  native  organization  to  unauthorized 
foreign  influence.  The  partition  of  Polynesia  was  completed 
in  1899,  when  Samoa  was  divided  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  In  Micronesia,  since  the  discoveries  of  the  early 
Spanish  navigators,  the  Carolinei,  Mariana  and  Pelcw  tslaods 
had  been  recognized  as  Spanish  territory  until  iSSj,  when 
Germany  began  to  establish  herself  in  the  fiist-named  group. 
Spain  had  never  occupied  this  group,  but  protested  against  the 
German  action,  and  Pope  Leo  XIII.  as  arbitrator  awarded  the 
Carolines  to  her.  Thereafter  Spain  made  attempts  at  occupation, 
but  serious  conflicts  with  the  natives  ensued,  and  in  1S99  the 
islands  were  sold  to  Germany,  which  thus  bctame  the  predomi- 
nating power  in  Micronesia.  When  Germany  acquired  the 
Bismuck  Archipelago  in  Melanesia  the  introduction  of  German 
names  (New  Pomerania,  If  at  Pommem,  kt  New  Britain! 
UcctUnbwg  for  New  Irdand;  Nett  Langtt^g  for  the  Duke  of 
York.  Group,  &c)  met  with  no  little  protest  as  contrary  to 
precedent  and  international  etiquette.  The  provision  for  the 
joint  influence  of  Great  Britain  and  France  over  the  New 
Hebrides  (1906)  brought  these  islands  into  some  prominence 
owing  to  the  hostile  criticism  directed  against  the  British 
government  both  in  Australia  and  at  home.  The  partition  of 
the  Pacific  islands  never  led  to  any  serious  friction  between  the 
powers,  though  the  acquisition  of  Hawaii  was  attempted  by 
Britain,  France  and  Japan  before  the  United  States  annexed 
the  group,  and  the  negotiations  as  to  Samoa  threatened  trouble 
for  a  while.  There  were  occasional  native  risings,  aa  in  Samoa 
(where,  however,  the  fighting  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  civil 
warfare),  the  French  possessions  in  eastern  Fofynesia,  and  the 
New  Hiebrides,  apart  fnn  alticks  on  Individual  setlkn  or 
visitors,  which  have  occuned  hen  ud  l&cte  from  the  earliest 
period  of  exploration. 

Adtninitltatitm.-'-^  the  Brillih  postetdons  among  thelslandiof 
the  Pacific  Fiji  i*  a  colony,  and  its  coventor  ii  abo  high  commit, 
tioner  for  the  weuem  Pacific.  In  thi»  capocitjr,  assiittdby  depuiie* 
and  resident  commissioners,  he  eicrciscs  iurisdidion  over  all  (he 
idands  exccnt  Fiji  and  those  islands  which  arc  attached  to  New 
Teabnd  ana  New  South  Walea.  Some  of  the  idanda  (e.g.  Tonga) 
■re  niiiw  «Uc>  under  Britiifa  pntoctiofl.  Pttairai  is  acEonlun 


with  its  pocuUar  coocfitiona  of  tettlement,  haa  a  pacyliar  ajMiw  if 

local  EOvcrniQcnt.  The  New  Hebrides  are  under  a  nixea  B^tiA 
and  French  commisuon.  The  Hawaiian  Island*  forma  tcftitary  d 
the  United  State*  of  America  and  are  administered  aa  suc^;  Goaai* 
a  naval  Katign,  aai*  Tuiulte  of  the  Samoan  Island*.  wtiCT«theca»- 
■nandant  exeictse*  the  functions  of  governor.  New  Caledoaia  t*  ■ 
French  colony  under  a  governor;  the  more  easterly  French  idandi 
are  EroU[>ed  together  under  the  title  of  the  French  EstablisbiMtia 
in  ONrania.  and  are  administered  by  a  govmior,  privy  cDoaril, 
adminiurative  council,  &c.  Papeete  in  Tahiti  being  tbe  capaaL 
The  seat  of  government  of  the  Cermao  protenoratc  of  Komt 
Wilhelm's  Land  (New  Guinea)  is  Herbertshflhc  ia  tbe  Bianaick 
ArchipelsKO.  The  administrative  area  includes  the  Cerma 
Solomon  Islands  and  the  Caroline,  Pclewand  Mariana  Islanda.  vtnch 
arc  divided  into  three  admioiitrative  groups— tbe  eastern  Care^iaei, 
western  Caroline*  and  Marianas.  The  Manhall  Islands  fora  a 
"  district "  (Bmrk)  within  the  lanie  aduuniatrativc  ves.  Tke 
Gennan  Samoan  litands  are  under  an  Imperial  governor. 

XwM.— In  the  oceanic  lilands  of  the  mific  t&ee  dUfemt  peofto 
occur,  ate  have  been  called  Hdane^am,  Polyiminaa  nnd  Mia»> 
oesian*.*  Thew  form  thenxlves  natunlly  into  two  broad  bMvciy 
distinct  diviuons— the  dark  and  brown  races;  the  first  diviMi 
bring  reprciented  by  the  Mdanctians,  and  the  Prdyncaiaa*  aad 
Micronewans  together  forming  the  Kcond.  The  Milinr  lism. 
(ooietimc*  called  Papuans  (g.v.,  the  Malay  name  for  the  natives  «f 
New  Guinea,  the  hcsdt|uartcri  of  tbe  race],  are  phyaicaUy  ncgrail 
in  type,  nearly  bUick,  with  crisp  curly  hair,  llat  nose*  and  thick  li^ 
In  all  essentials  they  agree  with  the  African  type:  auch  varialioB* 
as  there  are,  for  example,  the  more  developed  eycbiow  ndffa, 
narrower,  often  prominent  nose,  and  iomewnat  h^her  narroMr 
skull,  obvioudy  owing  ihetr  exittence  to  crossing  with  the  Malay  or 
the  Polvnesian  race*.  The  oceanic  black  pcoplci  must  thia  be 
regarded  a*  having  a  conne»on  more  or  less  remote  with  tbe  Afiicas 
negroes.  Whether  the  two  families  have  a  common  inrrMiir  ia 
the  negriio*  of  Malay«a  and  the  Indian  archipelago,  or  wbcthtr 
Papuan  arwl  Negrito  are  alike  branches  of  an  abwigiital  Afrvas 
race,  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved.  But  if  their  origin  is  unkoowa, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Mclanesani  were  the  earliest  occupants 
of  the  oceanic  world,  porably  reaching  it  from  MalayM.  TWy 
nndoubtedly  constitute  the  oldest  ethnK  stock  •omciimc*  iMcfiM 
on  ibe  spot  by  croidnp  with  migratory  jieople*  (Mabya.  Potv- 
nesiant);  sometimes,  as  in  the  eastern  Pacific,  givinc  wav  cotiR^ 
before  the  invadcra.  The  traditions  of  many  of  tbe  f'oIyDnna 
islander*  refer  to  a  black  indisenou*  race  which  occupied  their  nUnd* 
when  their  ancestors  arrived,  and  the  Mack  wooUy-haired  PspoBn 
type  is  not  only  found  to-day  in  Melanesia  proper,  but  tracn  ol  it 
occur  throughout  Polyneda  and  Micronesia.  That  the  oceaaK 
bbcks  form  one  family  there  can  be  tio  doubt,  and  it  Is  evidncc  of 
the  immensely  remote  date  at  which  their  dispersion  bccas  that 
they  have  a  mnhitiido  of  language*  often  nninteUiglbte  eannt 
locally, and  an  extraordiiMfy  variety  of  insularcustoma:  ililTiiiMM 
tions  which  must  have  needed  centuries  to  be  effected.  Furthcraun 
the  Rev.  R.  H.  Codrineton  {Mdantsian  Lcntuagft)  ha*  mUttCti 
evidence  to  prove  that  Mclanena  is  the  most  primitive  form  erf  the 
oceanic  stoctc- language,  and  that  both  Malay*  and  I^iiynesteM 
■peak  later  dialed*  ol  tht* archaic  form  of  speech.  The  Mrliiw  mam 
then,  must  be  regarded  a*  the  aborigines  cf  Oceania.  How  they 
came  to  occupy  the  region  it  i*  impossible  to  say.  Evidence  exists 
as  to  the  mierations  ol  the  brawn  races;  but  there  Is  noting  u 
explain  how  the  blacks  came  to  inhabit  the  isobtcd  Pacific  irinMk 
In  this  connexion  it  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  which  decpew  the 
mystery,  that,  unlike  the  Polynesian  peoples,  who  nic  bom 
sailors,  the  blacks  are  singularly  unskilful  seamen. 

The  second  ethnic  division,  the  Poly nerian- Micronesian  race^ 
represent*  a  far  bter  migration  and  occupation  of  the  Pacific  V 
It  ha*  been  urged  that  the*e  brown  peoples  sprang  from  one  Mock 
with  the  MaUys  and  the  Malagasy  ol  Madagascar;  and  that  tbry 
represent  this  parent  stock  better  than  the  Malays  who  have  Inn 
much  modified  by  crossngs.  But  linguistic  and  physical  cvidrocc 
are  against  this  theory.  It  is  practically  certain  that  tbe  ftAy 
nesbn*  at  least  are  an  older  race  than  the  Mabys  and  their  aub- 
families.  The  view  which  haa  received  most  general  acccptaacc 
is  that  they  represent  a  branch  of  the  Caucauc  division  of  roankiDd 
who  migrated  at  a  remote  period  possibly  in  Neolithic  tiroes  from  ihe 
Aiiitic  mainbnd  travelling  by  way  of  tlie  MaUy  Archipel^o  aad 
gradually  cdoniring  the  eastern  Pacific.  The  Polyoesian*,  who,  as 
represented  by  tuch  erouraas  the  Sareoansand  Marquesas  idsndFrs, 
are  the  phy»cat  equal  of  Europeans,  are  of  a  light  brown  cokwr,  tall, 
well-pm^xirtioncd.  with  regubr  and  often  bcaudful  feaium^  Such 
an  eNpbnation  of  the  Polyne^n'sorimndoeanMprechidearclatie*- 
ihi^  with  the  Maby*.  It  is  most  prmUt  that  tht  two  atodta  have 
Asuitic  ancestors  in  common,  tboogh  the  Polynesians  rriasin  »• 
day.  what  they  must  have  always  been  fa)  remote  timca.  n  distinct 
race.  Of  their  sob^vision,  the  Mtcnmcsians,  the  vme  cannot  fc« 
said.  They  are  undoubtedly  a  very  hybrid  nco,  owing  tUsduBw 
terisiic  to  their  nographicai  pontion  in  tbeveavherethedaasiMt- 
ing  races  of  the  ncific,  Mabya,  Pidyncsha%  MdanesinB^  Japanrw 

■  From  these  the  three  main  divisiona  of  lbs  iitanda  an  mumat 
PlK.YII«aiA,URLAKUU.  MlCnHtlU 
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j^njj  Chiiwte,  iMy  be  uid  to  converge.  CanTuI  invf^iij^.iilons  have 
Bupportcd  tbt  theory  thai  Micrunt-nii  wa^  [".'■jiiU  J  Luniiy  Itom  ihe 
PhifippiriM  or  some  porrion  ul  liic  MaLiy  ArLhi|H?.iy..  .n  a  mmh 
Ijlrr  [X  IIU.J  ih.in  ihu  I'..K  nc-Mii  miKr.iT  n  ti.  TIil-  M  k  riinr--LjTi4 
(ln-n  arc  |>rr)),,il>Iy  oi  M.il.jy  ML-  k  iiiiii  ti  uyAiUrJ  Iiy  <-,i.ly  I'.-ly- 
ncsian  tiDT.int;'^,  an.l  |jn.b.il,ly.  mihin  hi--li,i  it  time*,  by  Hapiun  and 

even  Ju|>irii'M.-  jiiij  Ctiiiii'M:  nii^iaiKjiii.  U'liilu  tbrir.gBacifl ^y*Miue 
appruxiiLi^tr-s  ri>  [Ik-  I\>I>  nt^un  (Iiry  .ire  often  dwocterixed 

by  a  stunlfil  form  and  a  ila/k  coiiipkMon. 

In  ihij  review  at  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacilic  iaiandi  an  imaginary 
ethnological  line  has  been  drawn  round  it  so  at  to  include  none  but 
Um  brancbes  ol  the  two  ercat  division*.  But  on  the  borden  ot  tbe 
.o(tM  without  reaibouixUry  linet,  vc|roupedMhcrjMafriHi 

 Jit  Malayi,  the  Indoncuan*  or  pce-Malay*  witJi  ihc  Ne^tM 

to  tfe  Watward  and  (he  AustraEana.  who  are  generally  admitted 
ta  be  «  distinct  race.  Ot  (hew  race*  deuiled  informatMO  will  be 
found  under  their  icveial  headinn, 

FnkiOtrit  itmn in*.— One  oT  the  most  obicure  ()ueitiqaa  with 
Which  the  cthootoeist  has  to  deal  is  ih.ii  of  the  prehittoric  rcatatM 
which  ocntr  in  diflcrent  and  uidcly  Miurjtnl  part*  o(  tbeocewiic 
lOA.  The  Most  rcnuckablc  ol  thcw  are  on  Eatter  Island, 
immerae  pUtform*  built  ol  dressed  sionc  wiihoui  mortar  are 
found,  toselhcr  with  uone  imaEc^.  Sinidar  remains  have  been 
found  on  Pitcaim  Idand.  On  rlic  isLind  of  Toiik:'iial)ti  in  the 
Tonga  gniup,  there  \»  a  monumcni  ol  groit  Monc  llllKk^  ulnch  mii^^i 
have  been  brought  thither  by  sea.  In  ximr  of  (In-  t  .iniliiu-  UlanO.-. 
■gain,  there  art  entensivc  rcmaini  of  stimc  lniiUlir\i^%,  .im!  in  the 
MaHanas  stone  monuments  occur.  Nn  native  iriiliiion^,  .i^si^n 
origin  to  these  remains,  nor  ha.'i  any  ojtiiuIiIu  o^tilaiiaiion  of  their 
BMtcnce  been  oflcreil. 

BlBLIOCRArilV. —  Kor  the  results  of  (hr  l  arii.ii  .,  vnv,i>;rt  if  eiiilcn 
see  their  narratives,  cperially  ihnsc  r>!  Ciiil.iin  (  and  .iin.in^; 

the  earlier  ColUclinns  ol  voy.ij;es  sec  e'-ixiially  Lainain  (aims 
BuriK-y.  ChmnoSotiial  lltilorj  oj  Ike  llin-r.rrui  sn  Ihe  .'viulh  iru  ur 
Pacific  Ocean — from  llie  cailic^t  navigators  to  i  (London.  iMiij- 

1S17).  01  general  worLs  (uhieh  ate  h  w)  see  \L.  Mcinieke, 
Die  lutein  del  StiUen  Oceans  (Leipzig,  187S);  V.  II.  H.  Cuilkmard, 
Aiutralasia,  vol.  iL,  revitcd  by  A.  H.  Kcanc,  In  Sianlonl's  Compen- 
iiium  tJGtepapky  and  rrawf  (London,  iqoS);  and  W.  T.  [Irigham, 


iadex  la  the  luandj  ol  Iht  Pac^  (Honolulu,  1900).  Among  othtr 
«orlu  (the  majtMity  of  which  deal  only  with  part*  of  the  region  known 
to  the  writer*  from  mvey,nl!  ].  A:  MoocMiMit,  K«:}r|uohs  /fntfw 


thand  OOam  (1837);  W.  Eltfei,  ArfyMcriM  ANOWctei  (London,  1853): 
G.  Turner,  Niiuletm  Vmm  tM  Polynesia  (Lorxlon,  1861);  T.We«l. 
Tm  Ytatt  in  Somlk  Central  Polynena  (London,  1865):  J.  UreiKhky. 
of  Ike  "  CnrofOA  "  oMOKg  the  Soylh  Sea  isliinds  durint  1S6; 
Jon.  1873):  W.  Coote,  Wetler*  Pacific  Islands  (L-iiidr.n.  lS8j) : 
.-K.ltMiaV,  JUWHImuea^ndNewGuinea  (Und<m.lBS7): 


.1.  Sioiwhfewer  Cooper,  71*  !*6nds  of  Ihe  Ponfic  (L<>n<l.>n.  innn: 
earlier  cditbns.  1880,  Sc.,  were  under  lUc  tiili.-  Coral  /Mml^i:  K.  J. 

Mosi.  Tkrovgk  Aiaili  and  Itlandi  (Loiid-in.  i^.-'H:  \\ .  1.  Wawn, 
The  South  Sea  Islondrrs  and  Ihe  Queensland  l.'ih,-ut  Tnule 
G,  Ilaurifjot.  Lti  ^Jahltsiemer.h  /ni-ii.iti  en  (Icea-na  (i'ari-.  lS.)i!; 
B,  V.  S.  IJ.  i'o»cll,  la  Sa\-ate  hies  and  SelUed  Undi  (Ijin.lon.  ix-r); 
'■  Sundowner,"  RamUn  in  I'vlytieu^i  (l.,>ndini,  lf")7);  M.  M.  Slui.- 
maker,  hlands  cj  ihe  5oulhi-ni  Se,i\  (N.  w  \  -.irk,  |S.>M:  Ju,ichim  Graf 
I'loil,  Slud\en  .  .  .  oui  dcr  SnJire  (lltmi-.wirli,  iKiw);  Kolitrt  Louis 
S'eiiT'-.in,  In  tke  Saulh  Sem  tl.oiuliui.  H/)");  A.  B.  Colouhoun, 
1  kc  Maslety  of  ihe  Puafic  (Loudon,  1902);  G.  Wegener. 
DeulukJand  in  atr  Siidite  [Bicleield,  1903):  A.  Krjmcr, //ciuan', 
Oslmikroneiien,  und  Samoa  (Stuttgart,  i<>06};  1.  D.  Roijcrs,  Auslra- 
luia,  vol.  vi.  ol  the  llisleeical  Geotraphy  ef  Ihe  Britisk  Calanin, 
adited  by  Sir  C.  P.  Lucai  (OKford.  1907):  T.  A.  Coshtan,  Slatittical 
Atemat  9f  At  ScBtn  Ctienits  efAusbattiiia(Sy^rey}.  With  c*|ieri.-i1 
wfewacc  to  ibc  native*  and  their  lancuagc*  tec  Sr  G.  Grey,  Pety- 
■MUn  U^kaloty  (Undon.  1853):  w.  Gill,  ifylAi  and  Somii  of 
Um  Sanlk  neUx  A^ondoa,  i8T6f:  J.  D.  Lang,  Ot\iiH  and  Mit'oiians 
of  ll«  PofyMttan  Ifalion  (Sydney,  1877):  A.  Lctson.  Lei  Polyniueni 
(Parii.  1880  DM.);  R.  H.  Codrineton,  The  Mdaneiian  Lantnafti 
(Oxiord,  iSBs):  T'-  Rn-vei,  Brotint  iten  and  Women  (London.  1898); 
j-  Gaegin,  Amant  ike  Man-Balm  (London,  1899];  A.  C.  Hadtjon, 
Headliunleri.  Bluek,  WkiUand  Brawn  (London,  1901);  D.Macdonald. 
The  OciMiti  L-incuaKci.  their  Crammalical  Strnelnre,  Veeabnlery  and 
O'ltriH  (Lundim.  11)071 ;  J,  MacRiitlan  Bmvn,  itaori  and  Pefynesian 
{London,  i*)";),  and  the  articles  Polynesia  ;  Mei.anesia.  And  wilh 
ei|>ecial  reference  lo  natumi  history,  J.  D.  lloohcr.  A  Lecture  on 
Imidar  Floral  (London,  l£.  Drake  del  Cailillo,  ttttnanpies  tur 

ht  fiere  de  la  Polynesie  (Parii,  1S90) :  If.  B,  Guppy.  Obierwalioni  of  a 
flalKralisI  in  ike  Pacific,  181^1899  (London,  1903  seq.). 

PACK.  OTTO  VOM  ((.  1480-1537),  Oicrman  conspiralor, 
studied  U  ibt  anivmity  of  Leipng,  and  obtained  a  responsible 
positioQ  uoder  Oeorse,  duke  ol  Saxony,  which  he  I<>si  owing  to 
hi*  dishonctty.  In  1538  he  rcvcakft  to  Philip.  l:inil|;r.ivc  ol 
Hesse,  the  deiaib  ol  a  scheme  agreed  u|Km  in  liic'-laii  V-y  ilic 
ucbduka  Fodinand,  alterwards  the  empetiK  tcrdiiuuKl  1., 
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to  Ilungiry  to  concert  joint  measures  with  John  Zapolyi,  t& 
apponcBl  of  Ferdinand  in  that  rouniry;  but  John,  elector  M 
Saxooy,  sdvbcd  that  the  as^iaies  of  Ferdinand  should  Im 
ailted  to  explain  their  conduit,  and  Pack's  revelations  were 
discovered  to  be  false,  ihc  copy  of  the  treaty  whidi  he  htiA 
shown  to  PhHii>  proving  to  be  a  forgery.  For  some  time  Pack 
lived  the  life  of  n  fugitive,  bully  reaching;  tbe  Nethcrkndi, 
where  be  was  seiMd  nt  the  retiuest  of  Duke  George.  Examinctl 
under  lortnrelteadinitted  tbe  forgery,  and  the  government  of  ihc 
Nelherisnds  paaed  sentence  of  death,  which  was  carried  out 
on  the  8th  of  Febratiy  1537.  This  aflair  has  given  rise  to  an 
acute  controversy  bs  to  whether  Philip  of  Hesse  was  himsdl 
tlcccived  by  Pack,  or  was  his  assistant  in  concocting  the  schente. 

Sec  W.  Schomburak,  Du  Paekschen  Handel  (Lcipiig,  i883>: 
H.  Schware,  Landpaf  Philipp  nn  Utfien  und  dU  Paekuktn  Hindd 
(Lcipug,  1881):  St  ElueL  dfthkMU  der  Paekttktm  Handel  (Freibuti, 
i88t]  and  laidpafnalpprntHtnei  mmdOaamiPatk  (Freibiiji, 
tM6);  and  L.  von  Ranke,  DaOteit  Gtxl^m  im  ZeOatter  9b 
tt^nrmatien  (Leipiis,  1882). 

PACK  (aii|>.ur-nily  irom  tbe  tOM  poJt-,  po^-,  sccn  in  Lat, 
Pattgere,  10  fasten  j  cf.  "  ampact prfmarily  a  bunJle  or 
fiarcel  of  goods  tecniely  vrrapped  and  fastened  for  tran^ioW. 
The  word,  En  ihls  sense,  »  chiefly  used  ot  ihe  bundles  carrfffl  1^ 

jH'dlars.  It  was  In  e.trly  use,  according  to  the  -Vrtc  Eiiglith 
Dulionjry,  in  ihc  wool  trade,  and  may  have  been  introduced 
from  the  Nclhctbnds.  As  a  measure  of  weight  or  quantity  the 
urm  has  been  in  use,  chiefly  locally,  for  various  commodities, 
r  ^.  ol  wool,  140  lb,  of  gold-leaf  10  books  of  3;  leaves  eadt.  In 
a  ir.Hisfcrreil  sense,  a  "  pack  "  h  a  foiled  ion  or  gathering  of 
liiTMHi'.,  aiiini.ils  or  things;  and  llie  verli  means  generally  to 
f:ailii.r  together  tn  a  compact  body.  "  Pack-ice  "  is  tbe  floating 
ice  which  covers  wide  areas  in  the  polar  seas,  broken  inlo  Urge 
pieces  which  are  driven  (packed)  ic^ether  by  wind  and  current 
w>  ,t;  10  form  prndically  a  continuous  sheet.  "Packet,"  a 
snnll  parcfl,  ii  iliniinuL ive  of  "pack,"  was  first  confined  in 
meaning  lo  a  parcil  of  despatches  carried  by  a  post,  especially 
the  state  despatches  or  "mail";  and  "padtct"  properly 
"  packet-boat,"  was  the  name  given  to  the  vnsels  whl^  carried 
these  Mate  despatches. 

PACKER,  ASA  (1S05-1S7Q),  American  capitalist,  was  bora 
in  Mystic,  Connecticut,  on  ihc  jglh  of  December  1805.  In  1813 
he  became  a  carpenter's  iqjprenticc  at  firookl)rn,  Susquehanna 
couniy,  Pennsylvania.  He  worked  as  a  carpenter  in  New  York 
City  (or  a  time  and  then  in  Springvillc,  Pennsylvania,  but  in 
rl^lj  selllol  at  Mauch  Chunk,  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  where  he 
became  the  owner  ot  a  canal-boat  (carrying  coal  to  Philadelphia), 
sod  then  esUblished  the  firm  of  A.  fi  R.  W.  Packer,  which  built 
canal-boals  and  locks  (or  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Company,  probably  the  first  through  shippers  to  New  York. 
He  urged  upon  the  Coal  St  Navigation  Company  the  advantage 
of  a  steam  railway  as  a  coal  carrier,  l)ui  Ihc  project  was  not  then 
considered  feasible.  In  1631  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  tbe 
Delaware,  I.,ehigh.  Schuylkill  &  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company 
(incorponieil  in  iS,|6),  which  became  the  Lchich  \  allcy  Railroad 
Compiny  in  January  came  into  his  cojiuol,  and  bct^^rcn 

November  iSjj  and  September  i8ss  a  railway  line  mas  built 
for  the  Compuny,  largely  by  Packer's  personal  credit,  (torn 
Mauch  Chunk  to  Easton.  He  built  railways  connecting  the 
main  line  wilh  coal-mines  in  Luzerne  and  Schuylkill  counties; 
and  lie  planned  ami  bujk  the  extension  (completed  in  1868)  of 
the  line  into  the  Susquehanna  Valley  and  thence  into  New  York 
stale  lo  connect  at  Wavcrly  with  the  Erie  railway.  Packer 
abo  look  an  active  part  in  politics.  In  1841  and  1841  he  was 
a  member  of  ihe  Pennsylvania  House  of  Rcprcsenlattves;  in 
r-lS  \v,n  ccuniy  jud^e  of  Carbon  county;  in  1853^1857  was 
a  Demorralic  member  of  ihe  national  House  of  Represcnlatives; 
and  in  i86gwas  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  govcmorihip  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1865  he  gave  $soo,oco  and  lo  acres  (after- 
nar'ls  increased  to  1 15  acres)  in  South  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania, 
Um  .1  technical  school  for  ihe  professions  represented  in  tbe 
ilcvclopment  of  ibt  Lehlgli  Valley:  Lduih.  U»iv0aity  M 
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nwmoriit  to  hit  daivbter,  Mn  Lu^  Vackti  Liodmnut;  «nd 
his  will  bcqoeathed  Si,S0OMO  as  an  endowment  for  the  univer- 
sity and  $500,000  to  the  univershy  library,  and  gave  the  univer- 
sity an  interest  (neatly  one  third)  in  his  estate  when  finally 
diMributedu  He  died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  ol  May  1S74. 
The  Picker  Herooriai  Church  (Protestant  Episcopat)  on  the 
Lehi|h  Univcrvty  cunpus,  given  by  his  daughter,  Mrs  Mary 
Packer  Cumiaings,  wu  dedicated  on  the  ijth  of  October  1SS7. 

PACORUS,  X  Parthian  name,  borne  by  two  Parthian  princes. 

I.  pACOBUS,  son  of  Orodes  I.,  was,  after  the  battle  ol  Carrhae, 
sent  by  hb  father  into  Syria  at  the  bead  of  an  army  in  51  n.c 
The  prince  was  still  very  young,  and  the  real  leader  was  Osacet. 
He  was  defeated  and  lulled  by  C.  Cassius,  and  soon  after  Pacorus 
was  recalled  by  his  father,  because  one  of  the  satraps  had  rebelled 
and  proclaim^  him  king  (Dio  Cass.  xl.  >S  sqq-;  Justin  xlii.  4; 
cf.  Cicero,  ad  Pant.  xv.  i;  ad  All.  vi.  t.  14).  Father  and  son 
were  reconciled,  but  the  war  against  the  Romans  was  always 
dclened.  In  the  autumn  of  45  Pacorus  and  the  Arabic  chieftiiu 
Alcbaudouius  came  to  the  help  of  Q.  Caccilius  Bassus,  who  had 
rebelled  against  Caesar  in  Syria;  but  Pacorus  soon  relumed,  as 
his  troops  were  unable  to  operate  in  the  winter  (Cic  ad  Alt.  xiv. 
Q.  3:  Dio  Cass,  xlvii.  27).  At  last  In  40  B.C.  the  Roman  fugitive 
Titus  Labienus  induced  Orodcs  to  send  a  great  army  under  the 
command  of  Pacorus  against  the  Roman  provmces.  Pacorus 
conquered  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia  with  the  exception 
of  Tyre,  and  invaded  Palestine,  where  he  plundeied  Jerusalem, 
deposed  Hyrcanus,  and  made  his  nephew  Aniigonus  king  (Dio 
Cass-xlviii.  34  sqq.;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  ij;Tac.  Ilitl.  v.  9).  Mean, 
while  Labienus  occupied  Cilicia  and  the  southern  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  down  to  the  Carian  coast  (Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  16;  Strabo  liv. 
660).  But  in  j9  P.  Ventidius  Bassus,  the  general  of  Mark 
Antony,  drove  him  back  into  Cilida,  ivherc  he  was  killed,  defeated 
the  Parthians  in  Syria  (Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  39  sqq.)  anid  at  last 
beat  Pa(X>rus  at  Gindarus  (in  noTthcrn  Syria),  on  the  9th  of 
June  j8,  the  anniversary  ot  the  battle  of  Carrhae.  Pacorus 
himself  was  slain  in  the  battle,  which  cflcctually  stopped  the 
Parthian  conquests  west  of  the  Euphrates  (Dio  Cass.  xlix.  ig  scq. ; 
Justin  xlii,  4i  Plut.  Anion.  14;  Strabo  zvi.  751;  Vellcius  ii,  jS; 
cf.  Horace,  Od.  iii.  6,  9). 

1.  Pacokus,  Parthian  king,  only  mentioned  by  Dio  Cass. 
IzviiL  IT,  Arrian,  ap.  Suid.  t.v.  im^^,  according  to  whom  he 
•old  the  kingdom  of  Osroinc  to  Abgar  VII.;  and  Ammianus 
Harcellinus  uiii.  6.  aj,  who  mentions  that  be  enlarged  Ctcsiphon 
and  built  iu  walls.  But  from  bb  numeroos  dated  coins  we 
learn  that  he  was  on  the  throne,  with  interruptions,  from  a.d. 
711-95.  He  always  calls  himself  Arsaccs  Pacorus.  This  mention 
of  his  proper  name,  together  with  the  royal  name  Arsaccs,  shows 
that  Us  kingdom  was  disputed  by  rivals.  Two  of  them  wc 
know  from  coins — Vologaeses  II.,  who  •ppcars  from  77-79  and 
again  from  111-146,  and  Artabanus  III.  in  So  and  81.  Pacorus 
may  have  died  about  105;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brotlicr 
Osroes.  (En.  M.) 

PACWIUS,  MARCUS  (c  330-130  V.C.),  Roman  tragic  poet, 
was  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  Eanius,  by  whom  Roman  tragedy 
was  first  raised  to  a  position  of  ioOuence  and  dignity.  In  the 
interval  between  the  death  of  Ennius  (169)  and  the  advent  of 
Accius,  the  youngest  and  most  productive  of  the  tragic  poets, 
be  alone  maintained  the  continuity  of  the  serious  drama,  and 
perpetuated  the  character  &rst  imparted  to  it  by  Eanius.  Like 
Enrtius  be  probably  belonged  to  aa  Oscan  slock,  and  was  born 
at  Brundusium,  which  had  become  a  Roman  colony  in  144. 
Hence  he  never  attained  to  that  perfect  idiomatic  purity  of 
style,  which  was  ibe  special  glory  of  the  early  writers  of  cuncdy, 
Naevius  and  Plauttis.  Pacuviui  obtained  distinabn  also  as  a 
painter;  and  the  elder  Pliny  (ATof.  HiO.  xxxv.  19)  mentions  a 
work  of  his  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  tn  the  Forum  botuium. 
He  was  less  productive  as  a  poet  than  either  Ennius  or  Accius; 
and  we  hear  of  only  about  twelve  of  lus  playi,  founded  on  Creek 
tubjects  (among  them  the  AtUiopt,  Ttmcer,  Armantm  JudUium, 
JhiloresUt,  Ckrysa,  Nifira,  &c,  most  of  them  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Trojan  cycle),  and  one  pradtxla  {Pauliu)  written 
in  coBncwoh  with  ibc  victory  of  Lucius  Aenulim  fouha  at  Pjdna 


(itt),  aa  tbeClBtfitfHm«f  Nacvhis  and  the  AmtnuU  <tf  Enaiut 
were  written  in  commemoration  of  great  military  suocesMS 
He  continued  to  write  tragedies  till  the  age  ot  eighty,  when  he 
exhibited  a  play  in  the  same  year  as  Accius,  who  was  thui  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  retired  to  Tarentum  for  the  last  yean  of  hia 
life,  and  a  story  b  told  by  Geilitis  (xiii.  7)  of  his  being  visited 
there  by  Accius  on  his  way  to  Asia,  who  rod  his  Alreus  to  him. 
The  story  is  probably,  like  that  of  the  visit  of  the  young  Terence 
to  the  veteran  Caecilius,  due  to  the  invention  of  later  gram- 
marians; but  it  b  invented  in  accordance  wtih  the  traditionary 
critidsm  (Horace,  Epp.  ii.  i.  54-ss)  of  the  dbtinction  between 
the  two  poets,  the  older  being  characterized  rather  by  cultivated 
accomidtshment  {dotttis),  the  younger  by  vigour  and  animaiioa 
(<i//«i).  Pacuvius's  epitaph,  said  to  have  been  composed  by 
himself,  b  quoted  by  Aulus  Gelllus  (i.  14),  with'a  tribute  of 
admiration  to  its  "  modesty,  simplicity  and  fine  serious  spirit  "■ 
AdulcMens,  tam  etsi  propers*,  le  hoc  taxum  rogat 
Ut  *t»  aspicia*.  deinde  quod  scriptom  'st  legas. 
Hie  sunt  poctae  f^Kuvi  Marci  siia 
Om.  Hoc  volcbaai  nesdos  ne  etaes.  Vale. 

Cicero,  who  frequently  quotes  from  him  with  great  admlratioti, 
appears  {Dc  ofilimo  gtnere  oratarutn,  i.)  to  rank  him  &rst  amoag 
the  Roman  tragic  poets,  as  Ennius  among  the  epic,  and  CaeciUut 
among  the  comic  poets. 

The  fragments  of  Pacuvius  quoted  by  Cicero  in  iUustratioa 
or  enforcement  of  his  own  ethical  teaching  appeal,  by  the  forti- 
tude, dignity,  and  magnanimity  of  the  sentiment  exprcsaed  in 
them,  to  what  was  noblest  in  the  Roman  temperament.  They 
are  ir)spircd  also  by  a  fervid  and  steadfast  glow  of  spirit  and 
reveal  a  gentleness  and  humanity  of  sentiment  blended  with  tbc 
severe  gravity  of  the  original  Roman  character.  So  br  too  aa 
the  Romans  were  capable  of  taking  fnlcrcst  in  speculative 
questions,  the  tragic  poets  contributed  to  stimulate  curiosity 
on  such  subjects,  and  they  anticipated  Lucretius  in  using  the 
conclusions  of  speculative  philosophy  aa  well  as  of  common  seoM 
to  assail  some  of  the  prevailing  forms  of  supersrition.  Among 
the  passages  quoted  from  Pacuvius  are  several  which  indicate 
a  taste  both  lor  physical  and  ethical  speculation,  and  ethers 
which  expose  the  pretensions  of  religious  imposture.  Thcae 
poeta  aided  also  in  developing  that  capadty  which  the  Romas 
language  subsequently  displayed  of  being  an  organ  of  oratory, 
history  and  moral  disquisition.  The  literary  language  of  Rome 
was  in  process  of  formation  during  the  >nd  century  B.C.,  and 
it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  tbb  century  that  the  serie*  of  great 
Roman  orators,  with  whose  spirit  Roman  tragedy  has  a  Strong 
aflinily,  begins.  But  the  new  creative  effort  in  language  waa 
accompam'ed  by  considerable  crudeness  of  execution,  and  the 
ikovel  word-formations  and  varieties  of  inflexion  introduced  hf 
Pacuvius  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the  satlrbt  l-udtliis,  and, 
long  afterwards,  to  that  of  his  imitator  Petsius.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  attempt  to  introduce  an  alien  element  into  the 
Roman  bnguage,  which  proved  incompatible  vrith  its  natural 
genius,  and  Ms  own  failure  to  attain  the  idiomatic  purity  of 
N.ievius,  Plauius  or  Terence,  the  fragments  of  his  dramas  arc 
sufhcient  to  prove  the  service  which  he  rendered  to  the  formatioa 
of  the  literary  language  of  Rome  as  well  as  to  the  culture  and 
character  of  hb  contemporaries. 

Frsemenls  in  0.   Ribbeck,   Ftopntnia  leatnkae  romtuiorttm 

gviu^iSoT),  vol.  i. :  !<ec>lso his Ramiithe  Tratodte^U^JS) ; L.  MuUcr. 
r  Paeumi  faiidii  (tSSo);  W-  S.  TeulTcl,  Catfilius  SttUimi,  PotWfiM^ 
AUiui,  Aframiuj  (183S):  and  Mommseo.  Hitlory  «f  Rmu,  bk.  iv. 
ch.  13. 

PAD.  (i)  Probably  from  the  same  root  as  "  pod,"  the  husk 
or  seed-covering  in  ccrttin  plants,  a  term  used  in  variotts  co»* 
ncxions,  the  sense  being  derived  from  that  of  a  soft  cushion,  or 
cushioB-like  combination  used  eitber  for  protective  puipmes  or 
as  stuffing  or  slifleniag.  In  soology,  it  b  particularty  used  ef 
the  fleshy  elastic  protuberances  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  many 
atiimabsuchas  thecal  and  dog,  the  camel.  Sic;  and  of  the  simitar 
cushion  beneath  the  toes  ol  a  bird's  foot  or  of  the  tarsal  cuAioa 
of  an  insect.  In  qMirlinf  phraseology  the  whole  paw  of  a  tot 
or  other  beast  of  chase  is  called  the  "  pad."  A  apMial  tctJhufral 
UK,  aemewhal  ■lifflfni*  id  oonnect  with  the  aUive  neaaiflga,  ia 
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for  flK«Ml»t4TBttncear  fttrtti*  hkifdle  of  tucfa  toohudVey. 
hole  uir.  (i)  The  canting  wonl  "  pad,"  n*w  survivinf  in  such 
worth  as  "  foolpad,"  *  faigbmy  robber,  or  "  fnd  iunse,"  a 
roadster  iftBnr-faone  with  on  o»sy  aoion,  i>  ibe  ume  u  "  pmih," 
adapted  diracUy  from  the  Low  Gcr.  (onn  Pad,  ■  track  or  road. 
isi  There  ts  an  oM  English  dialtct  word  for  a  frog  (Scotlnh  and 
North)  or  •  toad,  more  faBtUar  in  the  dimkiutiva  "  paddock  " 
<cf.  HomW,  lii.  4. 189;  J'^cMt,  i.  1. 9)-  ThistefoondbimBr 
Teulonfc  Unguages,  cf.  Du.  fMe,  Du.  fod,  Ac  TlwdiHDDn- 
tfve  is  to  be  dbttngtdshed  tarn  "  patMack,"  •  MoiU  endoud 
plot  of  ijastare  had,  an  altered  form  of  '^panock,"  0.  £ag. 
Ptarroc.  <See  Pakk.) 

PAMMMO.  the  terOi  in  textile  mtnulacture  used  for  the 
atiffening  of  variovs  gamMntk  The  nnst  otcful  aad  flexible 
material  for  this  {AirpoKl*  bah  doth,  bet  this  It  loo  expenwve 
to  be  used  for  tbe  padding  trf  cheap  dothlbg.  Hence  many  kinds 
«f  fibrous  material  ate  employed  for  the  same  purpoae.  Hair, 
cotton,  flaa,  tew,  jote  artd  paper  are  used,  abne  and  i«  com- 
bination. The  fabrics  are  first  woven,  and  then  stardted  to 
obtain  the  necessary  degree  of  stiSness  and  fleiibiUly. 

PADDfltOTCHf,  a  mumdpatity  ol  Cumberland  coimty,  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  j  m.  S.E.  of  and  suburban  to  Sydney. 
It  is  a  busy  industrial  suburb,  devoted  to  brewing,  uraing, 
aoap-boi)ing  and  various  othn-  manufactures.  Tbe  town  hall 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  odony,  and  there  b  an  excellent  free 
Ubrary.  Paddington  return  one  member  to  parliament.  Pop. 
<iQoi),  J1.034. 

PADDINGTOH.  a  north-western '  metropolitan  boto^  of 
London,  England,  bounded  E.  by  Hampstcad  and  MaiyMtonc, 
S.  by  the  city  of  Westmiixster,  and  W.  by  Kensington,  and 
extending  N.  to  ttie  boundary  of  the  courtty  of  London.  Fop. 
(1901),  U3><>7<^  "^le  best  bouses  are  found  In  the 'streets 
jnd  squares  of  Bayswater,  in  the  sooth-west,  neighbouring 
t3  Kensington  Gardens  (a  Imall  part  of  which'  is  tn-  the 
borough}  and  to  Hyde  Park,  fattber  east,  while  In  the 
north-east  an  broad  avenues  and  "mansions"  of  reridential 
flats.  Bayswater  Road,'  skirting  the  park  and  gardens,  forms 
part  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  borough;  Edgware  Road 
forms  the  eastern;  from  this  Harrow  Road  branches  north-west, 
Bishop's  Road  and  Wesiboume  Grove  form  a  thoroughfare 
westward,  and  Queen's  Road,  Bsyswater,  leads  south  from 
tbete  to  Bayswater  Road.  The  name  of  Paddinpon  finds  no 
place  in  ))omesday— it  may  have  been  inclixfed  in  the  manor 
of  Tyburn— and  the  land  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Westmimier 
at  an  early  date.  It  was  granted  to  the  see  of  London  by  Edward 
VI.  In  the  i8th  century  the  fnciutesque  nirsl  scenery  attracted 
artists,  and  even  in  the  middle  of  the  i^lh  the  open  country  «-as 
reached  within  the  confines  of  the  present  lK>rough,  which  now 
contains  no  traces  of  anliquily.  Bayswater  Is  said  to  take  its 
name  from  Baynird,  a  Norman,  who  after  the  Conquest  held 
land  here  and  had  a  castle  by  the  Thames  not  far  above  the 
Tower  of  London,  whence  a  ward  of  the  city  Is  caHcd  Castle 
Bsynard.  Many  springs  flowed  forth  here;  the  stream  called 
Westboume  was  near  at  hand,  and  water  was  formerly  supplied 
hence  to  London.  In  the  borough  arc  (he  Paddington  and  the 
Queen's  Park  technical  institutes;  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Praed 
Street,  with  medical  school;  and  Paddinglon  Green  children's 
hospital.  Tbe  terminus  of  the  Great  Western  railway,  facing 
Praed  Street,  is  called  Paddinglon  Station.  The  parliamentary 
borough  of  Paddington  has  north  and  south  divisions,  each 
returning  one  member.  The  borough  council  consists  of  a 
mayor,  10  aldfrmen  and  60  councillors.    Area,  13S^''  BtTes. 

PADDLE.  (■)  A  verb,  meaning  to  splash,  dabble  or  play 
about  in  water  with  the  feet  or  hands,  (i)  A  species  of  oar,  with 
I  broad  flat  blade  and  short  handle,  used  without  a  rowlock 
for  propelling  canoes  or  other  lightly-built  craft  {see  Canoe). 
ii)  A  small  spade-Uke  implement,  apparently  first  used  to  clear 
I  plonghshare  from  clods  of  earth.  The  verb  seems  to  be  a 
frequentative  form  of  "pad,"  to  walk, cognate  with  "path,"  or  of 
"pat,"  to  strike  gently,  an  ontfmalopoeic  word;  it  mayhavebeen 
ItmuOKed  by  the  Fr.  patmriOrr,  in  much  tbe  same  sense.  The 
verb  vrnj  have  ^ven  rise  to  "paddle,"  an  oar,  an  easy  tnnsilim 
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!n  seme;  but  tbe  Iftm  Emgihi  Didimmiy  Ideatifiei  tkia  with 
ibe  word  for  a  small  spade,  which  occun  earlier  than  the 
verb,  aitd  seems  to  have  no  connexion  in  sense  with  it.  The 
implement  was  known  in  tbe  17th  and  i8th  cenluria  aho  as 
"  spaddle,"  a  dindaotive  <4  "  spade,"  but  "  paddle  "  occurs  in 
this- sense  as  early  as  1407.  The  term  "paddle"  baa  been 
applied  to  many  objecu  and  iro;denieoiB  resembling  the  oar  ia 
iu  broad-blsdcd  end:  e.g.  a  shovel  used  in  mixiog  materials  ia 
glasa-making,  in  brick-making,  Ac,  and  abo  to  the  ftml -boards 
in  tbe  paddle-wheel  af  a  steuaboat  or  tbe  wheel  of  a  water- ' 
miU. 

VKttBKtOWH  (Lat.  fadtfae  PetUet,  U.  the  springs  of  the 
Pader),  a  town  and  episcopal  s«e  of  Germany,  in  the  Pruasiaa 
province  of  Westphalia,  63  m.  N.E.  from  Dortmund  on  the 
'railway  to  Berlin -via  Aiunb«k«i.  Pop,  (1905)^  36,468,  of  whom 
about  to%  arc  Roman  Catholics.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
Bptings  of  the  Padtr,  a  small  affluent  of  the  Lippe,  which  liw 
in  Ibe  town  tmder  the  cathedral  to  the  number  of  nearly  loe, 
and  with  such  force  as  to  drive  several  miUs  within  a  few  yards 
of  their  Murce.  A  large  part  of  the  town  has  been  rebuilt 
since  a  great  fire  of  1875.  The  most  prominent  of  half-a-dcaen 
charchcs  b  the  Roman  Csibolic  Cathedral,  th*  wcMeht  part 
of  whidi  dates  from  the  inh,  the  central  pan  from  the  isth, 
and  the  easiem  part  fmm  the  13th  century;  It  was  rastored  ia 
1891-1893.  Among  cfbcr  trcasares  It  contains  the  silver  coffin 
of  St  Littorius,  a  substitWe  for  one  which  was  coined  into  dollars 
in  itiii  by  Christian  of  Bruaswidt,  the  cdebrated  fraebooter. 
Tbe  ch^td  of  St  Bartbotomaw,  althmtgfa  externally  insignificant, 
dales  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  nth  centmy,  and  is  oooated 
among  the  most  iiRepcsiii^  buUdlngs  in  Westphalia;  it  was 
restored  m  1851.  The  Jeaalt  church  «)4  the  Protestant  Abdin^ 
hofkirche  ate  also  interastlng.  The  town  haU  fa  a  picturesque 
edifice  of  the  13th  century;  it  was  partly  rebailt'  In  tbe  lAth, 
and  was  restored  in  the  19th  century.  Paderbom  formerly  pos- 
setaed  a  nidversity,  founded  In  1614,  «1th  fkcultles  of  theofagy 
and  pMlosophy,  tmt  tMs  was  closed  in  1619.  The  manufactotcs 
of  the  town  fndude  railway  pbnl,  i^ass,  ao^,  teibuce  vmt 
beerj'and  there  ts  t  taade  hi  grain,  cattle,  fruit  and  wool. 

Pa^ertwm  pwcs  its  early  development  to  Chatlemagna,  who  ■ 
he1da<fietherefn  777  and  madefttbeseatotabistM|>«fc«yi^ 
later.  Tbe  Saxon  emperon  also  held  diets  In  the  dty,  which 
about  the  year  1000  was  sutmunded  with  walls.  It  Jdned  the 
lianseallc  League,  obtained  many  of  the  ptivilegts  ol  s  free 
Imperial  town,  and  endeavoured  to  assert  its  Independence  of 
the  bisbopi  The  dtteens  gladly  accepted  (he  rcfurmad  doctifnet, 
but  tfte  supremacy  of  the  older  faith  was  restored  tn  1604  by 
Bishop  Theodore  von  Pfltstenberg,  who  fordbly  took  possession 
of  the  city.  It  underwent  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  Chris- ' 
tian  of  Brunswick  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  bishopric 
of  Paderbom  formed  part  of  the  arch-diocese  of  Mains,  and  its 
bishop  became  a  prince  of  the  elmpire  about  i  tee.  Seme  of 
the  bishops  were  men  of  great  activity,  and  tbe  biiliopric 
attained  a  certain  measure  of  Importance  in  North  Germany, 
in  spite  of  ravages  during  the  Tliirty  Years'  War  and  the 
Seven  Years*  War.  It  was  secularized  in  1803  and  was  given' 
to  Prussia,  and  after  losing  it  for  a  few  years  that  country 
Tcgained  it  by  the  settlement  of  1815.  The  last  bishop  was 
FranE  Egon  von  FftrStenbtrg  (d.  1825).  The  bishopric  had  an. 
area  of  nearly  1000  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  about  100,000.' 
A  new  bishopric  of  Paderboin,  with  ecdcslastical  authority 
only,  was  esUbfebed  In  iSai. 

See  W.  Ricbter,  GttAHle  ief  SladI  Poierhm  CPaderhonl, 
l809-'9O3J:  A.  HGtringer,  Die  Vtrfaiiunt  dtr  SUtdt  Fadtrbcm  tm 
liilUlaUn  (Mtinster,  1899):  and  J.  Freiscn.  Di*  Unwfiilal  Padetiom 
(Paderbont,  1898).  For  the  history  of  the  bishopric  see  W.  F, 
Ciofcrs.  Die  Anfange  det  Biltums  Padtrborn  (T'aderlxjrn.  i860); 
L.  A.  T,  Holschcr,  Dii  altert  Dtottte  Faderborn  (Paderbom.  1886); 
the  Vtkanden  des  Biitums  Paderhorn.i^He^  by  R  Wilmins  (MOnster 
i874-i83oJ:  and  W.  Richter,  SlmdiMn  trmi  Qaettoi  tur  Padrrbormr 
GeschUUe  (Paderbom.  1893). 

PiUffiREWSKl,  IGlfACB  MM  (f86o-  ),  Polish  pianist 
and  composer,  was  bom  in  Podolja,  a  province  of  Russian 
Poland.   He  flludled  music  lihieAy  at  Wmav,  Berfin  WxA 
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Vienna,  where  he  was  a  pupi!  of  Theeclttr  Lcschettzlcy  (b.  1830), 
the  pianiit  and  composer.  He  made  hb  &nt  public  appearance 
ia  V'kona  in  1887,  in  Farb  in  iSSq,  and  in  London  in  1S90,  hit 
brilliut  playinf  cnated  a  /wvre  whkh  w«nt  to  alnwit  ertrava- 
lUit  lengths  of  idminikHi;  and  hb  triumphs  were  repealed 
in  America  in  tSgi.  His  name  at  once  became  lynonynwus 
with  the  highest  pitch  of  pianoforte  playing,  and  society  was  at 
his  feet.  Id  1899  he  nuuiied  Barooeai  de  Rosen,  and  after  1900 
he  appeucd  but  little  ia  pnUic;  but  he  became  better  known  as  a 
CMiqioaer,  chiefly  of  [rieces  for  his  own  iastnuncnt.  In  1901  his 
opera  Manru  was  performed  at  Dresden. 

PADIHAM.  an  urban  district  in  the  CUtheroe  parliaaieniary 
division  of  I^ncaahire.  England,  3  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Bumlcy  by 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshiit  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  11,305.  It 
lies  in  a  wild  and  dreary  district  on  the  [»eCi|ritoiiS  bai^  of  the 
Calder.  It  possesses  large  ooltoo  mills,  and  quarries  and  coal- 
mines are  worked  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
church  of  St  Leonard,  founded  before  1451,  was  frequently 
altmd  before  it  was  rebuilt  in  1866-1868  in  the  Perpendicular 
style.  Padiham  in  1251  was  a  laaiior  ia  the  pomssiOB  of 
Edmund  de  Lacy. 

PADiLLA.  JUAN  LOPEZ  DB.  inittrrectionary  leader  in  the 
"  guerra  de  Us  comunidades  "  in  which  the  commoas  of  Castile 
made  a  futile  stand  against  the  arbitrary  policy  of  Charles  V. 
and  his  Flemish  miaisters,  was  the  ddcst  son  of  the  commcndalor 
of  Castile,  and  was  bom  in  Toledo  towards  the  close  of  the 
ijth  century.  After  the  cities,  by  their  deputies  assembled  at 
Avila,  had  vainly  demanded  the  king's  return,  due  regard  for 
the  r^ts  of  the  cones,  and  economical  administration,  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  Spaniards,  it  was  resolved  to  resort 
to  force,  and  the  "  holy  junta  "  was  formed,  with  PadiQa  at  its 
head.  An  attempt  was  first  made  to  establish  a  national 
government  in  the  name  of  Ibe  imbecile  Joaiuta,  who  was  then 
residing  at  TcrdesiUas;  with  thb  view  they  todc  possession  of 
her  person,  seized  upM  the  treasury  books,  archives,  attd  scab 
of  the  kingdom,  and  stripped  Adrian  of  hb  regency.  But  the 
jaiUa  soon  alienated  the  nobility  by  the  boldness  with  which  it 
asserted  democracy  and  total  abolition  of  privilege,  while  it 
courted  defeat  in  the  field  by  appmnling  to  the  supreme  command 
of  its  forces  not  PadilU  but  Don  Pcdxo  de  Giron,  who  had  no 
recommeadatbn  but  ha  high  birth.  After  the'army  of  the 
nobility  had  recaptured  Tndesillas,  PadilU  did  something  to 
rarievc  the  bxs  by  taking  Torrelobaton  and  some  other  towns. 
But  the  junta,  which  was  not  fully  in  accord  with  its  ablest 
leader,  neutraliaed  thb  advanUge  by  granting  an  armbticc; 
wtten  hostilities  were  resumed  the  commons  were  completely 
defeated  near  VillaUr  (April  13, 1531),  and  PadilU,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  was  publicly  executed  on  the  following  day. 
Hb  wife,  Dofta  Maria  Paebeco  de  PadilU,  bravely  defended 
Toledo  against  the  royal  troops  for  six  months  afterwards,  but 
ultimatdy  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Portugal. 

See  Sandoval,  Hiiieria  de  Carln  Y  (Pamplona,  1681):  E.  Arm* 
•ironc.  Tha  Eiaptror  CkoTki  V.  <I90I);  A.  Itodriquec  Vilb.  Juana 
U  Loot  (Madrid,  iS^i).  and  Pcro  McjEa,  CommntJadet  it  CaitiUa, 
in  the  BiMiolica  at  autvrti  ttpairitt  0}  Rivadtneyra,  vol-  ud. 

PADISHAH,  the  Turkish  form  of  the  Per^n  padtkah,  a  title 
—equivalent  to  "  lord  king  "—of  tbe  reigning  sovereign. 
Though  strictly  applied  in  the  East  to  the  «luhs  of  Persia,  it 
was  also  used  of  the  Great  Moguto  or  Tatar  emperors  of  Delhi, 
aod  hence  it  b  now  used  by  the  natives  of  British  India  of  the 
British  sovereign  as  emperor  of  India.  In  Europe  it  b  applied 
to  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  The  Persian  padihah  b  Irom  p^,  lord, 
laastcT,  and  lAoA,  king.  It  b  now  generally  eooaidered  Xo  have 
m  etymdogical  cooneidoa  with  "  pasha  "  {qs.). 

PAOSroW.  a  small  seaport  and  market  town  fai  the  St  Austell 
parliamentary  division  of  CwnwaQ,  England,  on  a  branch  of  the 
London  &  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  disiria 
(1901),  1566.  It  lies  iMar  the  nonh  coast,  on  tbe  west  shore, 
awl  a  m.  from  tbe  nouih  of  the  estuary  of  tbe  river  Camel,  a 
pktwcsqtie  fnlct  which  frsm  IWstow  Bay  pcnelntca  6  m.  iirto 
tbe  Jaod.  The  chuich  of  St  Petnck,  with  a  massive  raodsiooe 
ia  the  cbvcbyard,  is  nuiabr  Ptrpudicalif,  iriih  aa  £af|y 


English  tower.  WitUn  are  aa  andeot  (oat>  a  canopied  paada*. 

and  a  fine  limber  roof  over  the  nave  and  aisles.  Other  interest- 
ing churches  in  the  locality  are  those  of  St  Peirock  Miaor, 
St  Minver,  St  Michael,  &  Constantino  and,  most  icmaikabic  oC 
all,  St  EnododLS.  This  building,  enxted  ia  the  istb  ceatuiy 
amid  the  barren  dunes  burdering  the  east  shore  of  the  estuary 
near  its  mouth,  in  pUce  of  a  more  ancient  oratory,  was  lone 
buried  beneath  drifu  of  sand.  From  a  little  distance  only  tb* 
wcatbcr^xaten  qiire  can  be  seen.  A  Norman  font^mnaina 
from  the  older  foundation.  A  monsstety  forauriy  stood  oa  tbe 
high  ground  west  of  Padstow,  and  according  to  Iraditioa  was 
founded  by  St  Petrock  in  the  6th  and  razed  by  the  Danes  in 
the  loth  ^tury.  Its  site  b  occupied  by  Ptideauz  PUoe,  aa 
Eliiabcthan  mansion,  which  contains  among  olhcc  valuable 
pictures  Van  Dyckl  ponnit  of  Queen  HenrktU  Maria.  Pcniine 
Pdnt  shelters  Padstow  Bay  on  the  north>east,  but  tbe  appraacb 
to  the  estuary  b  dangerous  during  north-westerly  galea.  Pad- 
stow, nevertheless,  b  a  valuable  harbour  of  refuge,  allbov^ 
the  liver  chamMibnarnw  and  nucbsiUed.  Dnd^ng,  however, 
b  prosecuted,  the  sand  bdag  sent  Inland,  bciog  usefol  aa  a 
manure  Ihroitgh  the  carbonate  of  lime  irith  which  it  is  impreg- 
nated. The  Padstow  Harbour  Awidation  (1839)  is  devoted  to 
the  rescue  of  ships  in  distress,  making  no  claims  for  salvage  bcyoiMl 
the  sums  necessary  for  lu  maintenance.  Padstow  has  fishoici 
and  shipyards  and  some  agricultural  trade. 

Padstow  (Aldestowe  1173,  Patrikstowe  1316,  Patrcstowc 
1.^46)  and  St  Ives  are  the  only  two  tolerably  safe  harbours  om 
the  north  coast  of  Cornwall.  To  thb  circumstance  they  both 
owed  their  selection  for  early  scttlentent.  St  Petrock,  who  has 
been  called  the  patron  saint  of  Cornwall,  b  said  to  have  landed 
here  and  also  to  have  died  here  in  the  6th  ceoiury.  At  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  survey  Bodmin,  which  treasured  the  saint's 
remains,  had  become  the  chief  centre  of  religious  influence. 
Padstow  b  not  mentioned  in  that  record.  It  was  included  b  the 
bishop  of  Exeter's  manor  of  Pawion,  which  hod  been  annexed 
to  the  see  of  Crediton  upon  its  formation  by  Edward  the  Elder 
in  909.  Padstow  was  plundered  by  the  Danes  in  981.  Until 
then  it  b  said  to  have  possessed  a  monastery,  which  thercuptm 
was  transferred  b>  Bodmin.  Two  manors  of  Padstow  are 
mentioBed  later— the  prior  of  Bodmin's  manor,  which  included 
the  rectory,  and  a  manor  which  passed  from  ihe  fionvillcs  to 
the  Greys,  marquesses  of  Dorset,  both  of  which  were  eventually 
acquired  by  the  family  of  Prideaux.  From  Ihe  letten  patent 
addressed  to  the  bailiffs  of  Padstow  demanding  the  survey  and 
delivery  of  ships  (or  foreign  senncc,  the  appmniment  of  a  king's 
butler  for  tbe  port,  and  the  frequent  recourse  which  was  bad  to 
the  king's  courts  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  of  shippuig; 
Padstow  appears  to  have  been  a  port  of  considerabU  rcpote  in 
the  14th  century.  Its  affairs  were  entrusted  to  a  reeve  oc 
bailiff  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  principal  men  of  the  town. 
In  1540  LeUnd,  without  suliicient  reason,  credits  Atbdstan 
with  the  bestowal  of  such  privileges  as  it  then  enjoyed,  and 
describes  it  as  a  parish  full  of  fishermen  and  Irishmen.  Forty 
years  Utcr  Norden  describes  it  as  an  incorporation  and  market 
town.  Carew  in  i6o>  states  that  it  had  lately  purchased  a 
corporation  and  derived  great  profit  from  Itf  trade  with  lieUod. 
Some  steps  towards  incorporation  were  doubtless  taken,  but 
it  is  rcmarkabU  that  no  traces  of  its  municipal  character  are 
discoverable  in  any  subaequcnt  records.  A  prescriptive  market 
is  held  on  Saturdaysi  two  fairs  of  like  luturc  have  disappeared. 

PABUA  (Lat.  Paltnimm  ;  Itol.  Fadna),  a  dty  <^  nortban 
Italy,  on  the  river  Bacchigliooc,  13  ni.  W.  of  Venice  and  18  n- 
S.E.  of  Vicenia,  with  a  popuUtion  of  81,183.  The  city  is 
picturesque,  with  arcaded  streets,  and  many  bridges  crosainc  tbe 
various  branches  of  the  Bacchi|jione.  wUch  once  aamwoidcd 
the  ancient  walls.  The  Pahuo  deUa  Rapone,  with  its  great 
halt  on  the  upper  floor,  b  reputed  to  have  tbe  largest  roof  un- 
supported by  colunms  in  Europe;  the  hall  b  nearly  rectangular, 
its  length  s6}t  fl-<  its  breadth  89  ft.,  and  its  height  ft  ft.;  tbe 
walls  are  covered  with  symboUcal  paintings  In  fresco;  the  bwlding 
sUnds  upon  arches,  and  the  upper  storey  b  surrounded  an 
flficn  l»rta.  not  unlike  that  wUch  surnaads  the  basilica  «( 
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mceus;  thB  Palaam  bun  la  iit>  wd  finUwd  In  1119;  in 
B306  Fn  Giovmiiiu,  u  Aufiuiiaiui  friwi  covered  the  whole  with 
one  roof;  originally  there  were  Uuee  roots,  spaniung  the  three 
chainben  ioto  which  the  h«U  wea  at  first  divided;  ibe  internal 
panitioo  walls  tenuuDedtill  ibe  fire  of  1430,  whet  the  Venellu 
aiebitecta  wte  vndfrtMk  the  mtomlioo  mnovcd  theoii  thnm- 
ins  all  thiee  onaipvtinenU  into  oae  wxl  foming  the  pieseu 
great  balL  In  the  Piaui  dei  Signori  is  the  bnutiful  log^ 
called  the  Gran  Cuardia,  begun  in  140J.  and  haished  in 
•ltd  dose  by  is  the  Patazeo  del  Capitanio,  the  rcudeocc  of  the 
Veaetiaa  gofaaoa,  with  its  great  door,  the  work  of  FalcMieito 
of  VenMui,  1533.  The  most  famoos  of  the  Padua  diurcbcs 
is  the  basilica  dedicated  to  Saint  Anthony,  commoaly  called  11 
Santo;  the  bones  of  the  saint  rest  in  a  chapel  richly  ornamented 
with  carved  marbles,  the  work  of  various  artists,  among  them 
of  Sasaovino  and  Fakooettoi  the  basilica  was  begun  about  the 
year  1130  and  completed  in  the  follow  log  century;  tradtiion 
say*  that  the  buildiiig  was  designed  by  Niccohi  Pisaoo;  it  u 
covered  by  seven  cupolas,  two  of  them  pynmidaL  OntbeiHaaa 
in  front  of  the  church  is  Bonatello's  magnificent  equolrian 
statue  of  Erasmo  da  Nami,  the  Venetian  general  (1438-1441). 
The  Eremitaiu  is  an  Augustiaian  church  of  the  ijih  century, 
distinguiihed  as  containing  the  tombs  of  Jacopo  (1314)  and 
Ubertino  (134;)  da  Carrara,  lords  of  Padua,  and  for  the  cbapel  of 
SS  James  and  Christopher,  illustrated  by  M&ntegna's  frescoes. 
Close  by  the  Eremitani  is  tbe  small  church  of  the  Annunuata, 
known  as  tbe  Madonna  dell'  Areaa,  whose  inner  walls  are  entirely 
covered  with  paintings  by  Giotto.  Fadua  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  university,  founded  by  Frederick  IL  in  1238.  Under  the 
rule  of  Venice  the  aaiversity  was  governed  by  a  board  of  three 
patricians,  called  the  Riformatori  dcUo  Studio  di  Fadova.  The 
list  of  professors  and  alumni  is  long  and  illustrious,  containing, 
among  others,  the  names  of  Bcmbo,  Sperooe  ^>eroni,  Veselius, 
Acquapendente,  Galileo,  Poroponazai,  Pole,  Scaliger.  Tasao 
•ad  SobieskL  The  place  of  Padua  in  tbe  history  of  art  is 
itearly  as  important  as  it*  place  in  the  history  of  learning.  The 
presence  of  the  university  attracted  many  distinguished  artists, 
as  Giotto,  Lippo  Lippi  and  Donaicllo;  aitd  for  native  art  there 
was  the  Kbool  of  Squardonc  (1394-1474)1  whence  issued  the 
grent  Mantegna  <i43i-iso6}.  Tbt  industry  of  Padua  has 
greatly  devekiped  in  modem  times.  Com  and  saw  mills,  dis- 
tilleries, chemical  factories,  breweries,  candlcworks,  ink-works, 
foundries,  agricultocal  machine  and  automobile  works,  have  been 
established  and  in  flourishing.  The  trade  of  tha  district  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  Padua  baa  become  the  ceaual 
market  for  tbe  wbole  of  Venetia. 

Padua  claims  to  be  the  tAdeU  city  in  north  Italy;  the  inhabi* 
tanu  pretend  to  a  labukius  descent  from  the  Trojan  Anlenor, 
whose  rcUcs  tlwy  recogniiod  in  a  large  stone  sarcophagns  ex- 
humed in  the  year  1174.  Their  real  origii  u  involved  in  that 
obscurity  which  conceals  tbe  ethnography  of  the  earliest  settlers 
in  the  Venetian  plain.  Padua  early  became  a  populous  and 
thriving  tity,  xhHakt  to  lu  emllent  breed  of  horses  and  the 
wool  of  Its  ihecp.  lis  men  fou^t  for  the  Romans  at  Cannae, 
and  the  dty  became  10  powerful  that  U  was  reported  able  to 
raise  two  hundred  thousand  fighting  men.  Abano  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  mode  illustrious  by  the  birth  of  Livy,  and  Padua 
was  the  native  place  ot  Valerius  Floccus,  Asconius  Pedi^nus 
and  Tbrasea  Paetus.  Padua,  in  common  with  north-eastern 
Italy,  suffered  severely  from  the  invasion  of  the  Huns  under 
Attila  (4S>).  It  then  passed  under  the  Gothic  kinp  Odesccr 
artd  Tbeodoric,  but  made  submission  to  the  Greeks  in  540-  The 
dty  was  seised  sgaia  by  tbe  Goths  under  Totila,  and  again 
restored  to  the  Eastern  Empirv  by  Nsnes  fai  568.  Following 
the  course  of  events  common  to  moat  dties  of  nocth-castem 
Italy,  the  history  of  Padua  falls  under  eight  heads:  (i)  the 
Lombard  rule,  (3)  the  Prankish  rule,  (3)  the  period  of  the  bishops, 
(4)  the  emergence  of  the  commune,  (5)  tbe  period  of  tbe  despots, 
(6)  the  period  of  Venetian  supremacy,  (7)  the  period  of  Austrian 
supremacy,  and  finally  (6)  the  period  of  united  Italy.  (1) 
Under  the  Lombards  the  dty  of  Padua  rose  in  revolt  (6ei) 
apinst  Agaulpb,  the  L«mbaid  king,  and  ajUr  suSering  a  long 


and  bkMdr  itagt  wai  ttniBed  ud  boned  by  Una.  Tbe  dtjr  did 
not  easily  recover  from  this  Uow,  and  Padua  was  itiU  weak  wlm 

the  Franks  succeeded  the  Lombards  as  masters  of  itortb  Italy. 
(1)  At  tbe  Diet  of  Aix-la-Chapetie  (8s8)  the  duchy  and  auiA  o( 
FriuU,  in  which  Padua  faty,  was  divided  into  four  counties,  one 
of  wUch  took  iu  title  fmn  that  d^.  Oudiig  the  period 
of  epiiciqial  wufmrnuy  Padua  doea  aot  appear  to  have  been 
dther  very  important  or  very  active^  The  general  tendency  of 
its  policy  throughout  the  war  of  investitures  was  Imperial  and 
not  Roroan;  and  its  bishops  were,  for  the  most  part.  Ccrmana. 
(4)  But  under  the  surlaoe  two  important  movements  were  taking 
place.  At  tbe  beginning  of  the  nth  century  tbe  dtisens  esUb- 
lished  a  coostituiion,  composed  ot  a  general  council  or  tegisUiive 
assembly  and  a  oedensa  or  executive;  and  during  the  next 
century  they  were  engaged  in  wars  with  Venice  and  VIcena 
f«  the  tight  of  water-way  on  the  Bacdtiglione  and  the  Brenta— 
so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  dty  grew  in  power  and  self* 
reliance,  while,  on  the  other,  the  great  families  of  ComposNn- 
picTD,  D'Esie  and  Da  Romano  began  to  emerge  and  to  divide 
the  Paduan  district  between  them.  Hie  dtisens,  in  order  t* 
protca  their  liberties,  were  obliged  to  elect  a  podesti,  and  their 
choice  fell  first  on  one  of  the  D'Este  family  (c  1175).  Th« 
temporary  success  of  the  Lombard  league  be^ed  to  streogthen 
the  towns;  but  their  ineradicable  jealousy  of  one  another  soon 
reduced  them  to  weakness  again,  so  that  in  1336  Frederick  IL 
found  little  difficulty  in  establishing  his  vicar  Ezzelino  da  Romano 
in  Padua  and  the  neighbouring  dties,  wlterc  he  practised  fright- 
ful cruelties  on  the  inhabitants.  When  Euctino  met  his  death, 
in  1359,  Padua  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of  test  and  proqperityt 
the  uiuversity  flouri^Md;  the  baailfca  of  the  saint  was  bcgunt 
the  Poduans  became  masters  of  Vicenza.  But  this  .advance 
tNTOugbt  them  into  dangerous  prosimity  to  Can  Grande  dcUa 
Scala,  lord  of  Verooa.  to  lAom  they  had  to  yield  in  1311.  (s) 
As  a  nmid  for  faedng  tbe  dty  fnnn  the  Scalas,  Jacopo  da 
Carrara  was  elecled  lord  of  Padua  in  1318.  From  that  dat« 
till  140S,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  (i38&-r39^  when  Gtan 
GalcazHi  Viaconti  held  the  town,  nine  members  of  the  Carrara 
family  succeeded  one  another  as.  lords  of  the  dty.  It  was  a  iMig 
period  of  rcstleseocss,  for  the  Carcami  were  cotatantly  at  wan 
they  were  finally  extinguuhed  bctweca  tbe  growing  jKtwer  of 
the  Visconti  and  of  Vraice.  (6)  Padua  passed  under  Venetian 
rule  in  i405,.and  so  remained,  with  a  brief  interval  during  the 
wars  of  the  Leagw  of  Cambray,  till  the  fall  of  the  republic  in 
1797.  The  dty  waagomnwd  hy  two  Venetian  nobles,  a  podcsti. 
for  dvil  and  a  captain  for  military  affairs;  each  of  these  sraa 
elected  for  ^xteen  mtmths.  Under  these  governors  the  great 
and  small  councils  continued  to  discharge  municipal  business 
and  to  administer  the  Paduan  law,  contained  in*  the  suiutes  of 
ri76  and  ijta.  Tha  troBuiy  waa  managBl  by  two  cbambcr- 
bins;  and  every  five  ycam  the  Paduans  sent  one  of  tbdr  nobles 
to  reside  as  nundo  in  Veske,  and  to  watch  the  interests  of  liia 
native  town.  (7  and  8)  After  tbe  fall  of  the  Venetian  repwbli^ 
the  Mslory  of  Padua  follows  the  history  of  Venice  during  Ibe 
periods  of  French  and  Austrian  supremacy.  In  186&  the  battle 
of  Kiiniggratz  gave  Italy  the  opportunity  to  shake  off  the  hnt  of 
tbe  Austrian  yoke,  when  Venetia,  and  with  Venetia  Padua, 
became  part  of  the  united  Italian  kingdom. 

5<x  "  Chronicon  petavinum."  in  1*  A>  Muiatori'Siliit^taUer  itali- 
eat  mtdii  atri,  vol.  iv.  (MHaa,  laflJi"  Roisndino  "aiul  "  Mouoo 
padovano  "  (MuratoH's  i<|MaHrnMt  W.  ¥SL,  Veiric^  1790; Cor- 
taiinrum  historia."  ibid.  VeL  ^iGattuI, "  Ittaria  fiadovana,'*lbMi 
v«l.  xviu:  Verscriu«>  "  Viue  earrarfensiijin  principum,"  Ibid.  vol. 
xii.);  G,  Verei,  Sloria  della  Morea  Tressiiana  CVemeo,  1786);  Abate 
G.  Ccnnari.  Anna:!  di  Padaea  (Padua);  G.  Cittadella,  Sloria  deUa 
(Padua,  ti^li  p.  Utta.  ^nt>it  taebri.  s.t. 

Vm4lo  (Milan.  i857)Tb.  Ceaxild,  l»  BuHka^il  Sant'  AnloHio  4i 
Pcd.-i  {P.iriua.  105,5).  (H.  F.  B.) 

PADUCAH,  I  L.'iy  .m  !  !h-  ,olj:j->  ■  ■  '  Tracken  county, 
Kt.i.ij^,.y,  L".>  A.,  cuoilueucc  oi  ihc  Icnncssce  river  with 

the  Ohio,  about  ta  m.  bek)w  the  month  of  the  Cumberland,  ami 
about  50  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Cairo,  Ulinoia.  Pop.  (1890),  11,797; 
(1900),  19,446,  of  whom  5814  were  nagroae  and  516  wei«  foreign* 
bom;  (1910  census)  31,740.  It  b  aini  by  three  branehea  at 
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the  IlNnols  Centlil'iiilnNid  by  a  brlnch  of  ihe  NuhvUfe  Cbilt*- 
aooga  k  St  Ldtiis  nllway  (of  which  it  m  the  tennimu),  and  by 
stuinboat  Una  to  Pittsburg,  Louisville,  St  Loub,  New  Orleans, 
Nubville,  Chattanooga,  and  othei  river  ports.  Paducah  is  in 
a  rkh  agricultural  Kgion,  and  its  wholesale  trade  Is  probably 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  city  of  the  sUie  except  Louisville. 
Its  trade  is  largely  in  groceries,  whbky,  tobacco,  hardware, 
grain  and  Uve  stock,  vegetables  and  lumber.  It  is  a  large  loose- 
leaf  tobacco  lUarfcet,  and  is  a  headquarters  for  tow  boats  carrying 
coal  down  the  Miasissippi.  The  Illinois  Central  and  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga  &  St  Louis  railways  have  repair  sh<H>*  here; 
and  there  are  numerous  manufactures,  the  value  of  the  factory 
products  increasing  from  Si,q;6,93i  in  1900  to  $4,443,113  in 
1405,  or  4Q'3%.  Paducah  (said  to  have  been  named  in  honour 
of  an  Indian  chief  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  and  of  whom  there 
is  a  statue  in  the  dty)  itas  settled  in  i8ji,  was  laid  out  in  tfti;, 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  t&jo,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1856.  The  city  was  occupied  by  General  U.  S.  Grant  the  5th 
of  Stptembor  1861;  on  the  ajth  of  March  1S64  it  was  rntercd 
by  a  Confederate  force  under  General  Nathan  B.  Forrest,  who, 
however,  was  unable  to  capture  the  fonificatioDS  and  imme- 
diately withdrew. 

RAEAH(Gr.  IlaiAf,  epic  Ilat^wr),  in  Homer  (//.v.  401,899), 
the  physician  of  the  gods.  In  olhct  writers  the  word  is  a  mere 
epithet  of  ApoHo  iq.v.)  in  his  capacity  as  a  god  of  healing  (d. 
larpiftatvif  oSXm},  but  ft  is  not  known  whether  Paean  was 
originally  a  separate  deity  or  merely  an  aspect  of  Apollo.  Homer 
leaves  the  question  unanswered;  Hesiod  (cf.  schol.  Horn.  Od.  iv. 
431)  definitely  separates  the  two,  and  in  later  poetry  Paean  is 
invoked  independently  ns  a  health  god.  It  b  equally  difficuU 
to  discover  the  rdaiion  between  Paean  or  Paeon  in  the  sense  ai 
"  healer  "  and  Paean  in  the  sense  of  "  song."  Famcll  refers  to 
the  ancient  assodoiion  between  the  healing  craft  and  the  ung- 
ing  of  ■pella,  and  ttys  that  It  is  Impossible  to  decide  which  is  the 
original  sense.  At  ill  events  the  meaning  of  "iieater"  gradually 
gave  place  to  that  of  "  hymn,"  from  the  phrase  'Hi  Uaii». 
Such  songs  vm  originally  oddreaaed  to  Apollo  (cf.  the  Homeric 
Byttn  A>  A  folio  971,  and  notes  in  ed.  by  Sikes  and  Allen),  and 
•ftcrwaidt  to  other  gods,  Dionysus,  Helfoa,  Asdephis.  About 
the  4th'  century  the  paean  became  merely  a  formoh  of  adulation ; 
its  object  was  either  to  implore  protection  against  disease  and 
mbftotvne,  or  to  offer  thanks  after  sucb  protection  had  been 
tendered.  Its  connexioD  with  ApeHo  as  the  sUycr  ol  the  fiython 
ted  to  Its  assodation  with  battle  and  vlaory;  hence  it  become 
the  outon  lor  A  paean  to  be  sung  by  an  army  on  tM  tnarch  and 
before  enterfng  Into  battle,  when  a  f1«et  left  the  harbour,  and  also 
after  a  victory  hod  been  won.  The  meet  famous  paeans  are  those 
of  Bocehylidc*  tf-^)  aod  Pindar  (f.a.).  Paeans  were  aung  at 
the  feattnte  of  ApoUs  (especially  the  Kyddnthia),  M  banqueU, 
wnd  ht«r  even  U  public  funerals.  In-  later  times  they  were 
addrcned  not  oidy  to  the  gods,  but  to  human  bdngs.  In  this 
manner  tha  Rhodians  celebrated  Ptolemy  L  o[  Egypt,  the 
Sanius  Lysaader  of  Sparta,  the  Athenians  Demetrius,  the 
Delphian  Cratcrua  of  Haoedon.  The  word  "  paean  "  is  now 
dMd  Id  the  aense  of  any  smig  of  Joy  or  tiiumph. 

See  A.  Fartoaks,  "  A  Stndy  of  the  Greek  heaB."  Na  ail.  of 
Ondl  Stadia  in  ClaalealFkikUiy  (New  York;  19D0);  L.  R.  Fkmcll, 
CWU  af  Urn  Gfwtt  SUIu. 

PABUeHf  a  pcopb  of  andent  Italy,  fint  mentioned  as  a 
member  of  a  tonfettetacy  wkidi  indadsd  Um  Mani,  Uarrvdni 

and  Vestlni  (f?.*.),  with  which  the  Romans  came  into  eanfltct 
in  the  second  Samnite  War,  335  b.c.  (Liv.  viiL  19).  On  the 
submission  of  the  Samnitca  they  all  come  into  alliance  with 
Rome  in  iossot  B.a  (Liv.  ix.  45,  x.  3,  and  Diod.  zx.  101),  the 
Paclignians  having  fought  bard  (Diod.  zz.  90}  against  even  this 
degree  of  subjection.  Each  of  them  was  an  independent  uolt, 
and  in  none  was  there  any  town  or  community  politically 
separate  from  the  tribe  as  a  whole.  Thus  the  Vestisi  issued 
cMns  in  the  3Td  century;  eadi  of  them  appears  in  the  hst  of  the 
allies  in  the  Sodal  War  (Appian,  B.C.  i.  39,  with  J.  Bdocfa,  Dcr 
tMUw*>  Bmid  muter  r<miseker  HettwuHU,  p.  51).  How  purely 
Italic  In  oeatinent  tiKse  cammunitiec  of  the  mooaiain  country 


lemaftied  ippean  from  the  clM«  of'tlw  OMinf^  fMtraa  of 
Corfinium  as  the  rebel  capitaL  It  was  renamed  YlteHJo,  tfaa 
Oscan  form  of  Italia,  a  name  which  appears,  written' fa  Osooa 
alphabet,  on  the  coins  struck  there  la  90  >£.  (tee  R.  S.  Cxaany, 

The  Italic  DiaUOs,  p.  ai6). 

The  inscriptions  we  possess  aie  emmgll  to  flbmr  tbat  th« 
dialect  spoken  (qt  these  tribes  was  substantially  tbe  •ame  froBi 

t  he  northern  boundary  of  tbe  Frcntoni  to  some  place  in  the  upper 
Aternus  valley  not  far  from  Anulemtmi  (mod.  Aquila),  and  that 
this  dialect  closely  resembled  the  Oscan  of  Lucania  and  Samniunit 
though  presenting  some  peculiarities  of  Its  own,  wUdi  warrant, 
perhaps,  the  use  of  the  name  North  Oscan.  The  clearest  of 
these  is  the  use  of  postpositions,  as  in  Vestine  Poimuiife-ti, 
"  in  tempio  Pomonali prUmt-e,  i.e.  in  pnxinum, "  on  to  what 
lies  before  you."  Others  are  tbe  sibilallon  of  consonantal  i  and 
the  assibllatton  of  -di-  to  some  sound  like  that  of  English  ;  (d^ 
noted  by  B  in  the  local  variety  of  Latin  alphabet),  as  in  vidadn^ 
"  viamdo,"  i.e.  "  od-viam  ";  tfauem-Lat.  Mtasedia ;  and  tbe 
loss  of  d  (in  pronunciation)  in  tbe  ablative,  as  In  adaitt  firtO^ 
Jertlid  aelale  ftftUi  finita),  wherff  tbe  contrast  of  the  last  with 
the  other  two  forms  shows  tfaat  the  was  an  archaism  still 
occadonally  usCd  in  writing.  The  last  sentence  of  the  inter- 
esting epitaph  from  which  this  phrase  is  taken  may  be  qooied 
as  3  specimen  of  the  dialect;  the  stone  was  found  in  I^ntlma,  the 
ancient  Corfinium,  and  tbe  very  perfect  style  of  the  Latin  alpha- 
bet in  which  ft  is  written  ^oWs  Iliat  ft  cannot  well  be  earlier 
than  the  last  centuiy  B.C.t  "Kte  uus  pritrome  pacrls,  puus 
cctc  lexe  liinr,"  "  ite  vos  porro  pacali  (cum  bona  poce),  <Tid  hoc 
scriptum  {hhsr,  3rd  decl.  neiit.)  legistis."  The  form  ten  (lod 
plur.  perf.  indie.)  is  closely  parallel  to  the  inftcctioo  of  the  same 
person  in  Sanskrit  and  of  ()uite  unique  linguistic  interest. 

The  name  Paaigni  may  belong  to  the  NO-dasa  of  Ethldca 
(sec  Sabini),  but  the  difference  that  it  has  ito  vowd  before 
the  suf&x  suggesu  that  ft  may  latber  be  paraOei  with  the 
suflix  of  Lat.  prhipna.  If  It  has  any  connezioB  with  ImU 
paeltK,  "concubine,''  it  b  conceivable  that  it  meant  "half- 
breeds,"  and  was  a  name  coined  tn  contempt  by  the  cooqneiing 
Sabines,  who  tnined  the  Umta  UarmKa  into  the  commanlty  ct 
the  Marrucim  (q.9.).'  But,  wtica  unsupported  by  tBrect  evi- 
dence, even  the  most  tempthtg  etymcdogy  b  an  unsafe  guMe;. 
For  the  Mstoty  of  the  Pkeligni  after  90  B.C.  sec  the  references 
given  in  C.  7.  L.  ix.  190  (Snlmo,  esp.  Ovid,  e.g.  Foiti, 
iv.  79,  Anur.  iL  16;  FTonis  il.  9;  Caes.,  BX^.,  L  ts>  and  296 
(Corfinfum,  e.g.  Diod.  Sic.  zxxvii.  >,  4,  Cu»,  BX:.,  I.  t$l.  Nona 
of  tbe  Latin  inaeripiioas  of  tbe  district  need  be  ^der  than  SuOa, 
but  some  of  them  both  in  language  aitd  script  show  tbe  style 
of  ids  period  (e.g.  3087,  3137)1  and,  on  tbe  other  hand,  as  several 
of  tbe  native  ii»criptions,  which  ore  all  in  tbe  Latin  alphabet, 
show  ibe  noiBiaJ  letters  of  tke  doetonfan  period,  there  b  Knie 
doubt  that,  for  RUflOas  and  privfeU  purposes  at  least,  the 
Paehgaian  diiJect  lasted  down  to  the  middle  of  the  tst  century 
n.c. 

Padignian  and  tbb  group  of  inscriptioaB  generally  fbna 
a  most  important  link  in  tbe  dudn  of  the  ItaBc  dialects,  as 
without  them  tbe  transition  from  Oscas  to  Unbfsui  woidd 
be  completdy  lost.  The  unique  cdlectieD  of  inscriptions  and 
aoliquities  of  Pentima  and  tlic  museum  at  StUmona  were  both 
created  by  tbe  late  Professor  Antoido  de  Nino  whcoe  briUUnt 
gifts  and  UBspatisg  devotion  to  tbe  antiquities  of  Us  native 
dbtrict  rescued  every  ringle  Faeligtnan  monument  that  vtc 
possess. 

For  further  detaSa  and  tbe  text  of  the  liucnptlom,  tbe  fJace- 
nanKi.  Ac_  sec  R.  S.  Conway,  Tin  Ilalie  DiaUtU,  pp.  335  mq  um) 
the  earlier  authorities  there  dted.  (ft.  CJ 

PABnfIA,  in  andent  geography,  the  land  of  tbe  Paeooiana, 
the  boundaries  of  which,  like  the  early  history  of  Its  tnhabilanta, 
arc  very  obscure.  The  Paeonians  are  tegsided  as  descendants 
of  the  Phrygians  of  Asia  Minor,  large  numbers  of  whom  in  early 
times  crossed  over  to  Europe.  According  to  the  national  legend 
f  Herodotus  v.  16),  they  were  Teucrian  colonists  from  Troy,  and 
Homer  {Iliad,  ii.  848!  speaks  of  Paeonians  from  the  A^dns 
fightlnc  on  the  Me  of  their  Tiojan  Unsnxn.  Before  tbe  rdgn 
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.of  Outai  HyM—P*^  kul  uxle  wqr  «s  far  out  as 
IMntbMfai  Tlinceon  tbtFlopanUt.  At  me  time  all  Mygdonia, 
together  with  CiestonkC,  wu  Mbjcct  to  tbem.  V/hm  Xerxes 
croned  Chalcidirt  on  Iiii  way  to  Themui  (TheKalomca)  be  is 
laid  to  ban  nunCbed  "  thnmgb  Paconian  terriiory."  They 
occupied  the  entire  voUey  id  the  Axitn  (Vardar)  as  far  inland  A 
StoH  tha  valleys  t»  the  cast  of  h  as  far  as  the  Stiymon  (Stiuna), 
and  die  couHiy  round  AsUbus  and  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
with  the  water  of  which  tbey  anointed  their  binp.  Ematbia, 
the  distiict  between  tbe  HaBaaawi  (Bisuitza)  and  Ajdus,  was 
coca  called  Paeonia;  and  Pieda  and  Pelagooia  wen  inhabited 
PaiwTuanSi  In  omsequeiwe  of  tbe  growth  of  Uacedonian 
power,  and  under  pressure  from  their  Thradan  ncighboors,  tbdr 
tmitny  was  cftnsidciably  diminished,  and  m  historical  times 
was  Umlted  to  the  N.  of  Macedonia  taxa  lUyria  to  the  Stirnion. 
Tbe  chief  town  and  seat  cf  tbe  kins*  was  Sytastra  (Vdes, 
Kuprolu  OB  the  Aziu^;  io  the  Ronan  period,  StoU  (Auto- 
GemUw).  Tbe  Paconjaaa  induded  sever^  indepeiidcBt  tribes, 
all  later  anited  under  the  rule  of  a  sio^  Idng.  Little  is  knows 
of tbcirmanncrsandcnstoma,  TbeyadopiedUicnltoIDioDyios, 
known  amongst  them  as  Dyalui  or  Dryohis,  and  Herodotus 
(iv.  3])  mentions  that  the  Tbradan  and  Faeoniaa  women  offered 
ncr^ce  to  Queen  Artemis  (probably  Bendis).  Tbey  worshipped 
the  sun  in  tbe  form  o(  a  small  round  disk  fixed  on  the  top  of  a 
pole.  A  passage  in  Atbcnacus  (ix.  p,  398)  seems  to  indicate 
the  affinity  of  tbeir  language  with  Myaian.  They  drank  bariey 
beer  and  various  decoctions  made  from  plants  and  herbs.  The 
cooBtry  was  rieb  in  gold  and  a  bttumimms  kind  of  wood  (or 
stone,  which  burst  into  a  blaze  when  in  contact  with  water)  called 
vwant  (or  vrlvot).  Tbe  women  were  famous  for  their  industry. 
Io  this  oonnCQoD  Herodotus  (v.  11)  tells  the  story  that  Darius, 
having  seen  at  Sardis  a  beautiful  Paconian  woman  carrying 
a  pitdier  on  her  head,  leading  a  horse  to  drink,  and  spinning 
ftut,  all  at  tbe  same  time,  inquired  who  she  was.  Having  been 
informed  that  she  was  a  Paeonian,  be  sent  instructions  to 
Megabyns,  commander  in  Thrace,  to  deport  two  tribes  of  tbe 
nation  without  delay  to  Asa.  At  tbe  time  of  the  Persian 
invasioB,  the  Taeoaiaai  od  tbe  k>wer  Stiyraaa  had  lost,  while 
those  in  the  north  mabtained,  thcfr  indqwndence.  Tbey 
frequently  made  inroads  into  Uacedonian  territory,  uatH  they 
were  finally  subdued  by  PhiUp,  who  permitted  them  to  retain 
their  govcnunent  by  kings.  The  daughter  of  Audoleon,  one  of 
these  kings,  was  the  wile  of  Pyrrhoa,  king  of  Epirus,  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great  wished  to  bestow  the  hand  of  Ids  sister  Cynane 
upon  Langarus,  who  bad  shown  himself  loyal  to  Philip.  An 
inscrfptioD,  disoovercd  in  1877  at  Olympia  on  the  baseof  a  statue, 
states  that  It  was  set  up  by  the  community  of  the  Paeonlans 
in  honour  «f  their  khig  and  fonnder  Dropton.  Another 
king,  wboec  name  appears  as  Lyppeius  on  a  fragment  of  an 
Inscription  found  at  Athens  relatwg  to  a  treaty  of  alliance  b 
DO  doubt  identical  with  tbe  Lycceius  or  Lycpcios  of  Paeonian 
coins  (see  B.  V.  Read,  Bislorie  numonm,  1887,  p.  107).  In 
9S0  the  GalBc  tavaden  under  Brennus  ravaged  the  hnd  of  tbe 
Pa^oniwii,  libo,  being  further  hard  piesKd  ^  tbe  Dardtni,  had 
BO  aketnative  bnt  to  }(rfn  tbe  Uacedmrians,  whose  downf^  they 
■bared.  After  the  Roman  conquest,  Paeonia  east  and  west  of 
the  Alius  6>rmed  tbe  second  and  third  districts  respectively 
of  Macedonia  (Livy  xlv.  tg).  Under  Diocletian  Paeonia  and 
Pelagonia  formed  a  province  called  Macedonia  sccunda  or 
tottitarif,  bdoBipng  to  the  prefecture  of  Illyricum, 

See  W.  Tonnacbric  "  Die  atten  Thnlcer  *'  in  SitMnfOMcUt  iet 
h.  AhaL  dtr  Wititnifkaflem.  xxviiL  (Vienna.  i843>;  U.  F.  O.  ^1. 
Uakidcniat  Mr  Ktnii  PWipp  (LeipiiK.  1847):  C-  0.  MtUler,  tSbtr 
4U  WekH^iu,  die  Abaamiuuni  und  die  aUert  GtiekkMe  d*t  mokedon- 
ixhtn  VeUa  (Berlin,  Iflss);  T.  DesdeviKs-u-Deicrt,  Clopafdtie 
m»ekKmtd*-HMatU»iMlfim,i863iiaBtiiKKACn>inttlL. 

FUOMnn.  of  Hende  in  Thrace,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  the 
latter  part  (rf  tbe  sth  txntuiy.  Tbe  statement  of  Pausanias 
that  he  ciecuted  one  of  the  pediments  of  the  temple  vt  Zeia 
at  (MyiB{na  Is  rejected  by  critics  But  we  pouess  an  Important 
weA  «f  Paeonins  in  the  Victory  found  In  ttie  German  excava- 
tions at  fMjTDpia,  and  set  op,  acconding  to  the  most  probable 
view,  Ib  OMmaiy  <tf  Uw  battlt  <tf  Sphaeteila  (sea  Obuk  Abx, 


fi«.3fi)-  It  bean  the  Inscription  "  Decficated  to  OiympiaB  Zmm 

by  the  Metsenians  and  NaupaOians  as  a  tithe  of  the  spoil  ^ 
their  enemies.  Paeonius  ol  Uendc  made  the  sutiw,  and  was  a 
successful  competitor  in  the  construction  of  the  {pblc'Cgutw 
for  the  tempk."  The  gaUe  figures  last  wete  dMibO- 

les*  gih  victotiea  of  bcMuc  wfalcfa  stood  m  the  not  iL 
Pauwiias  acema  to  have  misunderstood  tbe  phrase  ar  implying 
that  Paeonius  made  one  of  tbe  pedimcntal  gBM^SL 

PAEONY  (botanically  Patcnia;  KaL  otol.  Ranuacuhoeae 
q.*.)  a  genus  of  plants  remarkable  for  theit  lar^  aad  g-nrfrt 
flowers.  Tlten  bk  two  distinct  sets,  one  tha  rttonMsowiog 
herbaceous  kind,  with  fleshy  roots  and  annual  stems,  derived 
mal^^from  Pattmia  alhijltn  and  P.  i^ciMlu;iibt  other  caXed 
the  tree  paeony,  atifi-giDwfBg  plaou  with  half-woody  pcrmaoeal 
sterna,  which  have  sftfang  from  the  Chisese  P.  MoMlaK. 

The  herbaceous  paeoniei  usnaUy  grow  from  1  to  3  ft.  in 
height,  and  have  hige  much-divided  leaves,  and  ample  flowers 
of  varied  and  attractive  coknira,  and  of  a  ^obuhr  form  in  the 
double  varieties  which  are  those  most  prised  ia  gardens.  They 
usually  blossom  in  May  and  June,  and  as  ornaments  for  latga 
beds  in  f4easnre  grounds,  and  for  the  front  parts  of  shrubbarks, 
few  flowers  equal  them  in  gorgeous  effect.  A  good  moist  loamy 
soil  suits  them  best,  and  a  moderate  supply  of  manure  Is 
benrfdal.  They  are  impatient  of  frequent  transfdantings  or 
repeated  divisitms  for  purposes  of  priqMgationt  but  wbeo 
necessary  they  may  be  multifrfied  ly  this  mtaBi,  early  Jb 
autumn,  care  being  taken  that  a  loond  bud  ii  attached  to  each 
portion  of  the  tuberous  toots. 

The  oldei  varieties  of  P.  aliificra  include  tandid*,  fttia, 
Jmgrant,  Htmtit  lUcHiii,  nbescms,  tataiis,  WkilUyi. 
tfa^  of  P.  ^ehuHs  embrace  aibkams,  titemmifiora,  HaxUri, 
Hania,  nna,  SMni,  &cw  The  garden  varieties  of  modern 
times  are,  however,  still  more  beiuitiful,  the  flowers  being  in 
many  inMancei  delicatdy  tinted  with  noes  than  one  colour, 
such  as  buff  with  bronsy  centre,  carmine  with  yeOowi^  centre, 
rose  with  orange  centre,  white  tinted  with  rose,  &c 

The  Sberian  P.  tenuifclia,  with  ffoely  cut  leaves  and  crioMS 
Bowers,  is  a  graceful  border  plant,  and  its  douU»4owarcd 
variety  is  peil^s  the  moat  degaot  of  U*  xwKa. 

The  Moutans  or  tree  paeonfca  are  remarkable  for  tbeir  tub- 
shrubby  habit,  forming  vigorous  idants  sometimes  attdoing 
a  height  of  6  to  8  ft.,  and  producing  in  May  maeufioent  flowers 
which  vary  ia  oolouc  from  white  to  lilac,  puri^  magenta,  violet 
and  rose.  These  are  produced  on  the  young  shoota,  which 
naturally  tnid  forth  early  In  tbe  spring,  and  ace  in  coDsequewoe 
liable  in  bleak  localities,  unless  protected,  to  be  cut  off  1^  spring 
frosta.  They  require  to  be  tboFoogbly  ripcoed  in  aummer, 
and  therefore  a  bM  season  and  a  diyidi  situation  are  desirable 
for  thdz  well-beingi  and  they  require  perfect  rest  during  viBtcr. 
Small  plants  mth  a  single  stem,  if  wdi  matured  so  aa  to  ensuit 
their  bkissMtaing,  make  very  attractive  plants  when  forced. 
They  are  increased  by  grafting  in  lau  wu&mcr  or  autuautti  tbe 
roots  of  the  herbaceous  paconics. 

The  yellow-flowered  tree  paemqr  (P.  tuUa)  was  latioduced 
from  China  hi  1887,  but  b  still  very  rare.  There  are  hundreds 
of  names  gjven  to  the  colour  vaiiations  of  both  tbe  herbaceous 
and  tree  paconies,  but  as  these  have  only  a  fleeting  interest 
it  is  better  to  consult  current  catalogues  for  the  latest  types. 

PAfiR,  FEBDINANDO  (1771-1S39),  Italian  musical  compoeet, 
was  bom  at  Parma  on  the  ist  of  June  1771.  He  studinl  the 
theory  of  music  under  the  Violinist  Ghireiti,  a  pnpU  of  the 
Conservabdrc  ddla  Pieti  de'  Turchiai  at  Nai4es.  Hb  first 
opera,  La  Ltcanda  d*'  tafebrndi,  was  published  when  be  was 
poly  sixteen;  others  rapidly  followed,  and  Us  name  was  sooa 
famous  throughout  Italy.  Is  1797  he  went  to  inenoa,  where  hb 
wife,  the  anger  Riccardi,  had  obtained  an  engagement  at  tbe 
opera;  here  he  produced  a  series  of  operas,  including  hb  Xtf 
CamOfa  errta  U  SeUtranw  (i799)  and  hb  AtkUk  (1801).  Ia 
1803  he  was  appointed  composer  to  the  court  tbealreat  Dresden, 
where  his  wife  was  also  engaged  as  a  singer,  and  in  1804  the  life 
appointment  of  HopMpMtneister  was  bestowed  upon  Urn  by  the 
dectoc.  At  Dresden  he  produced,  imw  atts,  It  Sar^  (ifcs). 
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■a  opm  «UA  abtotacJ  «  wUe  popdaiitjr,  sad  Luman  (1804)) 
buad  oa  tbe  miM  Monr  n  Beethoven's  Piddia.  In  1807 
Nipokon  while  la  Dresden  look  a  fsncy  to  him,  and  took  him 
with  him  to  Wanaw  and  Pari*  at  «  talary  of  3fl,oeo  fnnci. 
la  i8i>  be  siwceedcd  Spootini  a*  conductor  of  the  luliaa  opera 
in  hfii.  TUa  poU  he  retained  at  the  Restoration,  receiving 
ibo  tbe  posu  of  chamber  conqwaer  to  the  Idng  and  conductor 
<A  the  private  orchestra  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Id  1S13  he 
retired  from  tbe  Italian  opera  In  favour  of  RosainL  In  1831 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  in  1831  was 
appointed  ranductor  of  hb  orchestra  by  King  Louis  Phili{^. 
He  died  on  the  jrd  of  May  1839. 

Fab  Wfota  In  all  43  ^leias,  in  the  Italian  Uyit  of  Paesiello 
and  Qmarosa.  His  other  works,  which  include  nine  rdigious 
coraporitiooa,  thirteen  cantatas,  and  a  short  list  of  orchestral 
and  chamber  |Hcces,  are  of  Utile  importance;  in  any  case  the 
■nperfidal  qu^ty  of  his  coropoutioDs  was  such  as  to  secure 
him  popularity  «iiile  be  lived  and  after  his  death  oblivion. 

See  R.  EktiMi  Qn^itn-LtxHcim  (Ldpdg,  tgoa),  vH  977.  ■>)<)•• 
a  lilt  of  his  wonts  i*  giveB. 

PASST01I  lOr.XloMStttiai;  mod.  Festo),  an  andent  Greek 
dty  in  Lucania,  near  the  sea,  with  a  railway  station  34  m.  S.E.  of 
Salcmo,  s  m.  S.  of  tbe  river  Silarus  (Salso).  It  is  said  by  Strabo 
(v.  151)  to  have  been  founded  by  Troexenlan  and  Achaean 
ei^ists  from  the  Btill  older  esAony  of  Sybaris,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Tarentum;  this  probaUy  happened  itot  later  than  about  don  B.C. 
Herodotus  (L  itij)  speaks  of  it  as  being  already  a  flourishiog  dly 
En  about  540  B.C.,  when  tbe  neigbbouiing  dly  of  Velia  was 
founded.  For  many  years  the  city  maintained  Its  independence, 
though  surrounded  by  the  hostile  native  inhabitants  ol  Lucania. 
Autonomous  coins  were  struck,  of  which  many  spedmens  now 
exist  (see  KumSHATics).  After  long  stnig^es  the  city  fdl  into 
the  hands  of  tbe  Lucaniam  (who  nevenhdcss  did  Dot  expel  the 
Gredt  coloito)  and  hi  tji  it  becaow  a  Latin  colony  under 
tbe  Rooian  tule,  the  name  being  changed  to  the  Lathi  form 
Pacatum.  It  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  ol  HaBaibal; 
and  It  Is  noteworthy  that  it  continued  to  strike  copper  coins  even 
under  Augustos  and  Tiberius.  The  ndghbou^ood  was  then 
healthy,  highly  cultivated,  and  celebratnj  for  its  Oowen;  tbe 
"  twice  blooming  roses  of  Paestun  "  are  mentioned  by  Virgi] 
(Cevr.  iv.  118),  Ovid  {Ifti.  xv.  708),  Martial  <iv.  41, 10;  vi.  So,  6), 
and  other  Latin  poets.  Its  present  deserted  and  malarious  state 
is  probaUy  owing  to  the  silling  up  of  tbe  mouth  ei  the  ^rus, 
which  has  overflowed  fta  bed,  ud  converted  the  plain  into 
■nprodvctlve  nianhy  graniML  Heeds  of  bublocs,  aiid  the  few 
peassnts  who  watch  them,  are  now  the  only  occupants  of  this 
tmx  thickly  populated  and  garden-like  region.  In  871  Paestum 
wasiackedudpartlydcstnqrcd  by  Saracen  invaders;  In  the  nth 
century  it  was  further  disaaatled  by  Robert  Gutsoud,  and  in 
tbe  lAtb  century  was  finally  deserted. 

The  ndns  of  Posidonia  are  among  tbe  moat  fattertsting  of 
the  Hellenic  worid.  The  earliest  temple  In  Paestum,  the  so- 
called  Basilica,  must  in  point  of  style  bo  anodaled  with  the 
templet  D  and  P  at  Sdinus,  and  Is  therefore  to  be  dated  about 
S70-S54  It  is  a  building  of  tuiique  pbn,  with  nine  columns 
in  the  front  and  eighteen  at  the  sides,  4}  It-  In  diameter.  A  line 
of  9>lumns  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  cdb.  The  columns 
have  narked  entasis,  and  the  flutingi  end  in  a  semicirde,  above 
which  b  generally  a  torus  (always  present  in  the  soK^lled  temple 
of  Ores).  Tbe  capitals  are  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  necking 
immedistely  below  the  echinus  is  decorated  with  a  band  o(  leaves, 
the  arrangement  of  which  varies  in  different  cases.  The  columns 
and  the  architraves  upon  them  are  well  preserved,  but  there  is 
nothing  abova  the  frioc  ndsting,  tud  the  cella  wall  has  entirely 
disappeared.  Next  in  point  of  date  comes  the  sa<allcd  temple 
of  Ceres,  a  hexaslyk  peripteros,  whicu  may  be  dated  alter  $40  B.C. 
The  columns  an  all  standing,  and  the  west  and  part  of  the  cast 
pediment  are  ttiD  m  ntn;  tint  of  tbe  ccUa,  again,  itothhig  is 

*  The  daiins  adopted  in  the  preaenl  article,  which  11  in  abfotute 
contradiction  to  thai  given  in  the  previous  edition  o(  this  mrfc,  is 
thtt  given  by  R.  Koldewey  and  O.  PuchMcin,  Mr  pittiuekm 
FMiefte  CAMrMBfjMnWAtAim  (Berlin,  iBm).  k-W 
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arc  iKfferently  wocfcod  ooe.  ia  bmit  td  -tUi  ttupk  atood  a 
sacrificial  altar  as  long  as  the  temple  itsdf. 

Tbe  most  famous  of  the  Umples  of  Paestum,  the  ■o<allad 
temple  of  NqHvne^  comes  iKxt  ia  point  of  data  (about  4*0 
It  is  •  hemtyle  periptefaB  with  famteea  cohaaaB  ea  «aA  Mt, 
and  is  remarkably  widl-ptceennd,  both  i^'r"* 'Tf  and  tbe 
qustyle  at  tlie  sides  beiag  still  *■  ssla.  No  tiaceB  tl  the  decoea- 
tioo  of  the  pediments  and  metopes  have  been  pwimad.  Tfee 
ceUa.  the  outer  walls  of  which  have  ton  great  extent  disappeand, 
iias  two  internal  rows  of  seven  «*— 4}  h.  b  dbueter,  apoa 
which  rests  a  simple  eiHstyle.  supposdnc  *  tow  of  saalkr  cahmBB, 
so  that  the  Interior  of  the  ceOa  was  hi  two  storeys. 

Tbe  Temple  of  Peace  is  a  boOdiiw  of  the  Roman  poied  of 
the  and  century  bx.,  with  sia  Doric  cohimas  on  the  fioM, 
eight  on  the  sides  and  none  at  the  hack;  it  wbb  excavated  fa 
1830  and  is  ttow  enlirdy  coveted  up.  Traces  of  a  Honaa 
theatre  and  amphitheatre  (7)  have  also  been  found.  Tbe  circuit 
of  the  town  walls,  wdl  built  e<  squared  blochs  of  travertine, 
and  16  ft.  thick,  of  the  Creek  period,  b  abmst  entire;  they  «i« 
about  3  m.  ia  drcumfercnce,  endosing  an  intfular,  ron^dy 
rectangular  area.  There  were  tour  gates,  that  00  the  east  with 
a  single  arched  t^icning  being  well-preserved.  Outside  tbe  noeth 
gate  b  a  street  of  tombs.  In  soma  of  which  were  found  anaa, 
vases  and  fine  mural  painiinff  (now  ia  the  Naples  Museum). 

The  following  table  gives  the  chief  fmenaaos  nf  the  fnar  teapiaa 
described  above  ia  feet?— 
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PABZ,  JOSfi  ANTOmO  (1790-1873),  Venesudan  prcaidoit. 
was  bora  of  Indian  parents  near  Acarigua  in  tbe  province  of 
Barinas  on  the  i3tb  of  June  1790.  He  came  to  the  front  in  the 
war  of  independence  against  Spain,  and  bis  military  career,  which 
began  about  1810,  was  distinguished  by  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
forces  at  MaU  de  la  Mid  (1813),  at  Monlecal  and  throughout 
tbe  province  of  Apun  (i8t6),  and  at  Puerto  C&bcUo  (1833).  In 
1819  he  furthered  tbe  secession  oi  Venesuela  from  the  repuUk 
of  Colombia,  and  he  became  its  first  president  (iSje-i&34). 
He  was  again  president  in  1839-1843,  and  dicUtoi  in  1846;  bat 
soon  afterwards  headed  a  revohitiou  against  hb  nUTfsSAf  and 
was  thrown  into  prison.  In  1850  be  was  tckaaed  and  Idt  the 
country,  but  in  tSjS  be  returned,  aad  in  1860  was  made 
minister  to  tbe  United  Sutes.  A  year  afterwards  be  agaia 
returned  and  made  himself  dictator,  but  in  1863  was  ovcnhrowB 
and  eailed.  He  died  in  New  Yocfc  00  tbe  6th  of  May  1873. 

Hb  autdWogianhy  wu  puUUwd  at  New  York  In  IS67-IM0,  and 
his  ton  Ramon  Paci  wrote  Publk  lift  of  J.  A.  Paes  (1S64).  Aa 
AptUMu  by  Guunan  Blanco  was  publithed  at  Paru  in  1889. 

PABZ,  PBDRO  (1564-1611),  Jesuit  mnsiooary  to  Abyaiiida. 
was  bom  at  Olmedo  in  OU  Castile  in  rjfts.  Having  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  be  was  set  apart  for  foreign  mieiion  service, 
and  sent  to  Goa  hi  15S8.  Within  a  year  he  and  a  feUow  mfa- 
sionary  were  dispatched  friHn  that  place  to  Abyssinia  lo  act  as 
spiritual  directors  to  tbe  Portuguese  ttaidaUB.  On  hb  way 
thither,  ha  fell  into  the  bands  of  pirates  at  Dhoter  and  waa 
seal  ta  Sanaa,  capital  «i  iha  Ycawn.  where  ha  waB  iktatad 
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forsevmyMisbyUieptABuadive.  Htvtog  been  Tcdccmed 
by  hia  onler  in  1396,  be  spent  some  ynn  in  nuHioB  wotfc  on  ibe 
-wotcoutofliidU.aadft  wunotuiUil  i6»3tkktbe«gifnwt«ut 
lor  Abystink,  tad  tatuted  at  tbe  port  of  UaMswa.  At  tbe 
bradqaartm  «(  bis  order,  in  Fremona,  he  *oon  acquired  tbe 
two  dilef  dialecU  of  tbe  counirx,  tranalated  a  cxtechism,  and 
•el  «boiit  tbe  edncalion  ol  some  Abjvunian  cbildren  He  also 
catsblidied  a  reputation  as  a  prcacber,  and  bftving  been  tunt- 
aaoned  to  cooit,  succeeded  in  vanquishliig  the  native  piiesU 
&nd  in  anverting  Za-Dcngfael,  tbe  negus,  who  wrote  to  tbe 
pope  and  the  lung  of  Spain  for  norc  miswoniriei,  an  act  e(  teal 
vriddi  ioYOlved  bin  In  dvil  war  with  the  Abyisinisn  priests  (wbo 
dreaded  tbe  influence  of  Paea)  and  uldnwtelr  cost  bun  his  life 
(Oct.  1604)-  Pbo.  who  is  said  lo  have  been  the  first  European 
to  visit  tbe  soune  of  tbe  Blue  Nile,  died  of  fever  in  1611. 

In  additioo  to  the  tfaoslatioa  of  the  Catachivn.  Past  h  wpposcd 

of  Ethiopia  (cd.  C.  Bcccari  in  Rcrum  acikteptcarum  unplorei 
9Uide*laut  iiuditi  a  saecuio  XVI  ad  XIX  ((905). 

See  A.  de  Backer,  Bi^iolMnc  de  la  C«mpatntt  at  Jitmt  (ed  C. 
Souwiei  wwri)  vl  (iS9S);  W  D  Cooley  in  AAfm  *  is  ssndU  ^ 
(i87i>.  6th  Hiiea.  voL  iii. 

PAD  AN,  s  town  and  former  capital,  in  Myingyan  district. 
Upper  finnna,  93  m.  S.W.  of  MandaUy  It  was  founded  by 
King  Pyinbya  in  847,  and  remained  tbe  capital  uattl  the  extinc 
tion  of  tbe  dyiusty  In  1198.  Pagan  itself  te  now  a  mere  vfllage, 
bat  hundreds  of  pagodas  in  various  stages  of  decay  meet  the 
eye  in  every  direction.  Tbe  majtmty  of  them  were  built  by  King 
Anawrs^n,  who  everame  tbe  Pegoan  king,  Maoube  of  lliatan 
It  was  Anawra-bu  who  introduced  the  Buddbist  religion  in 
Upper  Burma,  and  w4»  caiiied  oS  neeriy  ibe  whole  Thaion 
population  to  build  tbe  pagodas  at  Pagan  on  the  model  erf  tbe 
TbatonortgbialB.  Matqrof  tbtseareof  tbsbi|totaKbit«ct«nl 
latgrtsi,  besides  being  in  tbewdves  most  imposing  structures 
fcsaft  is  stfD  a  popular  place  of  BuddUit  pilgrimage,  and  a 
■uswim  has  been  built  for  the  «Albkioa  of  antiquities  found 
in  tbe  ncigbbanrfaood.  T1»popufetion  in  1901  was6i54. 

fkntM  (Lat.  fagamuT,  of  or  beloogmg  to  a  pagtu,  a  canton, 
county  dirtrict,  village,  commune),  a  heathen,  one  who  wonhipe 
a  false  god  or  false  gods,  or  one  wbo  beloDgs  to  a  race  or  nation 
wUd>  pnctisDs  idolstrous  rites  and  professes  polytbdHn.  la 
lUeariy  appUcatioo  pagamm  was  ^>^ied  by  tbe  ChriHian  Church 
tA  those  who  refused  lo  believe  in  the  one  true  God,  and  still 
foOowed  the  Greek,  Ronan  and  other  ancient  faltbs.  It  thus 
^  course  excluded  Jews.  In  tbe  middle  ages,  at  the  tiaw  of 
tbe  cmndes  and  later,  "pegaa"  and  "paytdm"  <0  Fr 
fttnbme.  Late  Lat.  fatoaiimut,  beatbenism  or  hssthea  lands) 
were  particalarly  applied  to  Mabmnmedans,  and  sometimes  to 
Jews.  A  «pedal  significance  sttachco  to  tbe  word  when  appbed 
to  one  who  adopu  that  atUtnde  of  cuKuted  IndiOersncs  to,  «t 
BCgatiott  of,  tbe  various  ttaAtlc  vBlMOt  at  leligioB  vriddi  was 
taken  by  so  many  «<  tbs  educated  and  ■ihlociMtc  daani  in 
tbe  andeat  Udleaic  and  Rontan  worid. 

It  has  long  been  accepted  that  the  ^Hcatiea  of  the  name 
patfiuu,  vfllacer,  to  non-Cbiittians  was  due  to  tbe  fact  that 
it  was  ia  tbe  nmU  distrida  that  the  old  fahbs  lingered.  This 
saplsnatton  assamea  that  tbe  use  of  pttgamm  in  tbb  sense  aiwc 
after  tbe  establishment  ot  Christianity  as  tbe  reUiJon  generally 
accepted  in  the  urban  as  opposed  to  tbe  nnal  districts,  and 
it  is  usually  stated  that  aa  edict  of  tbe  emperor  Valentinlan 
«f  j»  dedlag  witb  the  rMgU  fatammim  (Cod.  TUttd.  xvi.  1) 
OHrtalm  tbe  ftit -documentary  use  of  tbe  word  In  this  secondary 
sMse.  It  has  now  bem  shown  that  the  use  can  be  traced  mtich 
lilif  r  Terttdlian  (e.  lot;  Da  ttrona  mUMs,  u.),  ssys  "  Apud 
hmmc  (Christum)  tam  mika  at  paganiis  fiddis  quam  pagsaus 
est  mOcs  iaSdefis."  This  gives  the  due  to  tbe  true  explatutkm. 
Id  rlirti"!  Latin  patmut  is  frequently  found  ia  coatradistinc- 
tion  to  miitt  ot  armalui  (cf.  especially  Tac  Huf  i  531  ii.  14, 
U;  iii.  14,  43.  77).  where  tbe  opposition  b  between  a  regular 
fnrnUrA  soldier  snd  the  raw  balf-armed  rustics  wbo  toawtlDMS 
formed  a  lude  mSitia  in  Roman  ware,  or,  more  wfddy,  between 
a  soidiec  and  a  civiliaa.  Tfaos  the  Christians  wbo  prided  tbcm- 
•clns  oa  bdng  "  soldina  of  Christ "  (miftMi)  could  tidily  term 
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the  uM^MMlanB  pagoMi.  See  abo  GItihcn,  theHnt  mi  faU 
V  f*r  JIoMMM  (cd.  Bury,         ch.  nl.  note  odjtii. 

MOAimi.  noOLO  (irSt-tS^o),  Italian  vitludeo  oa  the 
violin,  was  bom  at  Genoa  on  tbe  iStb  of  February  1784.  His 
father  Antoaki,  a  clever  amateur,  wbo  was  In  the  shipping 
business,  uughl  him  the  violio  at  a  very  early  age,  end  he  had 
fttrther  lessons  from  the  maatn  ii  eappiUa  o(  the  cathedral  of 
San  Lonnao  He  first  appeared  in  puUic  at  Genoa  in  1793, 
with  triumphant  success,  bi  1795  he  vi^ted  Panaa  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  Icatons  from  Alessaedro  RoUa,  wbo,  however, 
said  that  be  had  nothing  to  teach  bim  On  returning  hom^ 
be  studied  more  diligent^  than  ever,  ptactfsing  da^pamfea 
for  ten  hours  at  a  lime,  and  pubUMiff  ODnqMMitions  so  difficult 
that  be  alone  could  pby  them.  His  first  piofessioBal  lour, 
through  tbe  dties  of  Lombardy,  was  made  with  his  father  in 
tT97.  For  aesae  years  be  led  a  chequered  career;  he  gambled  at 
cards,  and  had  to  pawn  his  vioMn;  and  between  1801  and  1804 
he  lived  in  retirement,  In  Tuscany,  iritb  a  noUe  lady  who  was 
in  love  with  hfm.  fai  1805  however  he  started  ona  tour  throu^' 
Eun^,  astonishing  the  worid  with  his  matchless  performances, 
and  especially  witb  bis  unprecedented  playing  on  the  fourth 
string  alone  The  princess  of  Lucca  and  nombo,  Napoleon^ 
slater,  made  him  her  musical  director,  and  be  became  a  prominent 
figure  at  tbe  court  where  his  caprices  and  audacities  were  a  by< 
word  He  abandoned  this  tn  1S13,  and  visited  Bologna,  MHan, 
and  other  dties,  gaining  further  fame  by  ha  extraordinary 
virtnosity  In  Venice,  in  181;,  he  began  a  liaisoo  with  Aatoma 
Bianchl,  a  dancer,  which  lasted  ttU  1818;  and  by  her  he  had  a 
son  Achillino,  boni  in  1816.  Meanwhile  the  world  rang  with 
his  praises.  In  1S17  tbe  pope  honoured  him  witb  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  ^lur;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
be  extended  his  travels  to  Germany,  beginning  with  Vienna, 
where  he  created  a  profound  sensation.  He  first  appealed 
fai  Paris  in  1831;  and  on  the  3rd  of  Joiw  in  that  year 
he  played  In  London  at  the  King's  Theatre.  His  vWt  to 
BngUttd  wss  preluded  by  the  most  romantic  stories.  He  was 
described  asa  politkal  victim  who  had  been  immured  for  twenty 
yean  ia  a  dungeon,  «4icre  be  played  all  day  long  upon  an  cM 
broken  violin  with  one  string,  and  Ihos  g^ned  hb  wonderful 
fiMchanifal  desietity.  Hu  ttsult  of  tl^  and  otha  fDdiA 
r^ru  was  that  be  could  not  waBi  the  streets  without  b^^ 
mobbed.  He  charged  what  for  that  time  were  enormous  fees; 
and  his  net  profits  in  England  alone,  during  his  ux  years  of 
afaacBce  bom  his  own  country,  amounted  to  some  £17,000. 
In  tSjs  be  letnmed  to  Italy,  and  boo^t  a  vflla  acar  Puna. 
In  i8j3  he  aptat  tlie  winter  fai  nuia,  and  fat  BctOos  com- 
posed for  him  Ins  beautiful  symphony.  Hot  aid  en  Itatie.  He  was 
tbah  at  the  aeaith  of  Us  fame;  but  his  health,  Isng  since  mined 
by  cnesslve  study,  dedined  rapidly.  In  1838  he  suffered 
serfoua  locses  fa  Paris  Ihrougb  tbe  failure  ti  tbe  "Casbw 
Pagaainl,*'  a  gnMiagimm  wbldi  was  nfusad  a  Ucom.  Tbe 
disasters  of  this  year  increased  bis  malady^^aryngeal  phtbids— ■ 
and,  after  much  suffering,  be  died  at  Nice  on  tbe  t7Ui  of  May 
1840^  Wb  will  left  a  fortune  of  £80,000  to  his  son  Adnllino; 
and  be  bequeathed  one  of  his  viotfats,  a  fine  Jooepb  Guaiaeriua, 
given  bbn  bi  early  life  by  a  kind  Flench  merchant,  to  tbe  muald- 
paHiy  of  Genoa,  lAo  prcweva  It  as  one  of  tbeh  treasures. 
Pagaolm^  style  wss  Impressive  and  paisloiiate  to  tbe  last 
de^ee.  His  caafsMfe  passages  moved  bis  audience  to  tears, 
while  bis  (Mr;  d«  fme  were  so  astonhUng  that  a  Viensme 
amateur  publidy  declared  that  be  had  seen  the  devil  assisting 
him.  His  name  stands  In  history  as  that  W  the  most  exlraotdi- 
aary  (xecutaat  ever  knowB on  the  v{oUn;aad  in  spCte  greater 
artists  or  no  less  remarkable  later  virtuosi,  this  rqwlalion  wHI 
remain  with  Psganini  as  tbe  inauguntor  of  an  epoch.  He 
was  the  first  to  show  what  could  be  dMie  by  brilliance  of  tech* 
nique,  and  his  compositions  were  directed  to  that  end  He  wu 
an  midcniBbk  genius,  and  it  may  be  added  that  he  behaved 
and-kwkcd  tfke  one,  witb  his  tall,  emaciated  figure  and  long 
t>lack  hair. 

There  are  nnmcroos  lives  of  Pag;anini;  see  the  article  aad  bibUo- 
papby  ia  Grm'i  PkHMorj  */  MutU. 
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PJUHb  nOHAS  mum  (iSsj-  ),  Anericu  Author, 
wu  b«ii  U  Oakland  FbnUtian,  Hanover  couaty,  VirgUUa, 
on  the  ajrd  of  April  iSs3>  the  great-grandson  o£  Thomas  Ndton 

(1738-1789)  and  of  John  Page  (i744-i*>8),  both  govemora 
ol  Virginia,  the  former  being  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Alter  a  oAirse  at  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
•ity  (1869-1871)  be  graduated  in  law  at  the  university  of 
Vitginin  (1874),  and  practised,  chiefly  in  Richmond,  until  1S93, 
when  he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  devoted  himself  to 
wDitng  and  lectuting.  In  1S84  be  bad  published  In  the  Ceuiury 
Uagannt  "  Marse  Chan,"  a  tale  of  bfe  in  Virginia  during  the 
Civil  War,  which  immediately  Utracted  attention.  He  wrote 
Other  stories  ot  negro  life  and  diaracter  ("  Meh  Lady,"  "  Unc' 
Edinburg's  Drowndin',"  and  "  Ole  'Stracted "),  which,  with 
two  others,  were  published  in  1S87  with  the  title  lit  Ole  Virginia, 
perhapa  bis  most  characteristic  book.  This  wu  followed  by 
Btfo'  d*  War  {(888),  dialect  poems,  written  with  Annistead 
ChurcbUI  Cordon  (b.  185s);  On  Xewjvund  Riter  (1891),  Tbe 
Old  Samtk  (1S91),  social  and  piriiucal  essays;  Eiskd  and  Other 
Slones  (1891).  The  Burial  of  the  Guiu  (189*)^  PatUte  SUrrits 
(1S94),  The  Old  CeHlUman  ej  the  Bla^k  SUfk  (iS<)7),  Sactal  UJe 
m  Old  VirgtHui  befort  the  War  <i8(i7)i  Prisoners  (1898), 
'  Red  Reck  (1898),  a  novel  <^  the  Reconstxucttoa  penod,  Gordon 
Keiik  (1003);  The  Ntgro:  Ika  Satakerner's  Problem  (1904), 
Bred  in  Hie  Bone  and  Other  Sloriez  (1904),  The  CoatI  ff  Bokemu 
(1006),  poems;  The  Old  Dominion:  Her  Making  and  her  Manners 
(1907),  a  collection  of  essays;  Under  the  Crtut  (1907),  stories, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Southerner  (1908);  Jokti  Marvel,  Assutanl 
(■0O9>,  a  novel;  and  various  books  for  children.  He  is  at  his 
best  in  those  short  stories  In  which,  through  negro  charaaer 
and  dialect,  he  pictures  the  life  of  the  Virginia  gentry,  especially 
at  it  centred  about  the  mutual  devotion  of  master  and  servant. 

PAOB.  WIUIAW  Ci8ri-i885),  American  artist,  was  born  at 
Albany,  New  Yoik,  on  the  jnt  of  Jamiaiy  1811.  He  studied 
lor  the  miaittry  at  the  Andimr  T1ie<Ai^cal  Seminary  in  iSaS- 
1830  and  In  l^er  life  becuie  a  Swedmborgtan.  He  received 
his  training  in  art  from  S.  P.  fi.  Morse  and  in  the  schoob  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  and  in  i8j£  became  a  National 
Academician.  From  1849  to  i860,  be  Uved  in  Kome,  where 
be  painted  portraita  of  his  friends  Robert  ud  Elii«taeth 
Brownbg.  The  first  collect  too  pf  Lowell's  Poems  (1843)  was 
dedicated  to  Page,  who  was  also  a  friend  ol  W.  W.  Story.  In 
1871-1873  he  was  prcsidcnl  <A  the  National  Academy  of  Dedgn. 
He  died  at  Tottenville,  Sutcn  Island,  New  York,  on  the  isi 
of  Octobec  iBSs.  Besides  nninceaus  portraiu  be  painted 
"  Farragut  at  the  Battle  of  Mobile,"  belonging  u>  the  Tsar  of 
Russia;  a  "  Holy  Family,"  in  the  Boston  Atbtnaeura;  and  "  The 
Young  Merchants,"  at  tfie  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  tbe  Fine 
Arts,  Philadelphia.  He  moddledi  and  painted  several  portraits 
of  Shakeqieate,  baaed  on  the  Be^cr  "  dsHth  nMsk."  He  wrote 
A  New  Cemmriad  MMtd  «f  U«mHri»t  Ika  Bmmm  Ptpcw 
(i36o). 

PAQB.  (1)  A  term  nied  of  a.  b<^,  lad  or  young  msfe  penra 
in  varions  capacities,  positions  or  offices.  The  etymology  is 
doubtful;  the  word  is  cominon  to  the  Romsnk  languages; 
d.  O.  Fr.  and  Span,  foge,  Port,  pagem,  ItaL  pamo  The 
Hed.  L«t.  fofiut  has  been  oommooly  referred  to  Cr.  mtion, 
diminutive  of  vatt,  boy,  but  the  connexion  ts  extremely 
doubtful  Others  refer  the  wc»d  to  the  ^iters  faedage^ani, 
young  slaves  trained  to  become  paedagogi  (Gr.  nu&tVwYoI), 
•r  tutors  to  young  boys  attending  school.  Under  the  cmptte. 
numbers  ol  such  youths  were  attached  to  the  imperial  household 
bit  tbe  putpoSM  of  ceremonial  attendance  on  state  occastons, 
thui  occupying  much  the  same  position  as  that  of  the  psgcs 
el  a  royal  or  noble  household  in  mcdievai  and  modem  times. 
In  faa  the  term  paedagn^Hi  became  cqiivalent  to  pueri 
k«ttorarii,  tpii  in  palaiio  minitltri*  primcipi»  mHiUhant  (so 
Du  Cange,  Glossaritm,  J.t>.).  Littr£  refers  Pagini  to  pagmtis, 
Le.  rustic,  betanging  to  the  country  districts  ipagnt),  and  adduces 
from  this  tbe  fact  that  the  pagii  were  not  neceuarily  boy»  or 
youths;  and  quotes  from  Claude  Faucbet  (t530-i6oi)  the 
'  1>.  I.  On'f .  mUiL  cap.  i.)  thai  up  to  tbe  time  of 
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Charles  VI.  (t368-r403)  and  Cbarfes  Vn.  (i4Bj-t46i)  **k 
mot  de  Page  ....  sembleit  txrt  seulcment  donn£  i  dm 
viies  persoones,  comne  k  gallons  de  pied."  Skeat  (ffym. 
Dul.)  points  out  (hat  tbe  form  of  tbe  word  in  Portuguese, 
pagem,  indicates  the  derivation  from  pagenris.  The  word 
"  page  "  was  spplied  in  English  to  a  boy  or  youth  who  was 
employed  as  an  assistant  to  an  older  servant,  acting  as  H 
were  as  an  apprentice  and  learning  bis  duties.  In  presau. 
usage  the  chief  applications  are:  (d)  to  a  boy  or  lad,  gearmBir 
wearing  Uvery,  and  sometimes  styled  a  "  buttons,"  wba  ts 
employed  as  a  domestic  servant,  and  (b)  to  a  young  boy  who, 
drnsed  m  fancy  costume,  forms  part  of  the  bridal  pcucmioa 
at  ireddings.  The  word  is  also  used  (c)  as  the  tiile  of  various 
officials  of  different  rank  in  royal  and  other  liousebolds,  tlras 
in  the  Bntish  royal  hotaehold  there  ate  pages  of  honour,  a  paiffe 
of  the  chambers,  pages  of  the  presence,  and  pages  of  the  back 
stairs  These,  no  doubt,  descend  from  the  pueri  fuedatt^mt 
of  the  Roman  imperial  household  through  the  young  penons 
of  noble  or  gcnilc  birth,  who,  during  the  middle  and  later  ages, 
served  in  the  household  of  royal  and  noble  persons,  and  reedyed 
a  training  to  lit  them  for  their  future  position  In  society.  In 
the  times  of  chivalry  the  "  page  "  was  one  who  leived  a  fciil|jit 
and  was  trained  to  km^thood,  and  ranked  next  to  a  atimra. 
(See  Knichtsood  and  Valet  ) 

(1)  Jn  the  sense  of  one  side  of  •  leal  of  piiatcd  or  written 
matter,  the  word  is  derived  throu^  Fr.  from  Let.  pagimm 
{pangere,  to  fasten). 

PAGEANT,  in  its  most  general  sense  a  show  or  spectacle; 
the  more  sped&c  meanings  are  involved  in  the  etymokigy  «f 
the  word  and  iis  connexion  irith  the  history  of  tlie  early  mystetjr 
plays  (see  Dkama).  In  Its  early  forms,  dating  from  tbe  14th 
century,  the  word  is  pagyn  or  pagen,  the  excrescent  i  or  W,  as 
in  "  tytaot,"  "  ancient,"  not  »n""''E  later.  The  Me^ 
Lu.  equivalent  is  pagina,  and  this,  or  at  least  tbe  root  froa 
whidi  it  is  foiBMd,  must  be  taken  as  tbe  source.  The  irnm, 
however.  In  whidi  tbe  word  is  used,  via.  stage,  phiform,  or 
scene  playedonastage,  are  not  those  of  tbe  classical  Lat.^p'wa, 
a  page  of  a  book,  nor  do  they  apparently  occur  in  the  medieval 
Latin  of  any  lai^uage  other  than  En^ish.  Further,  it  is  not 
dear  which  meaning  comes  first,  platform  or  scene.  If  the  la^ 
then  "  scene,"  l».  a  dhrision  of  a  fday,  might  devdop  oat  al 
"  page  "  of  a  book.  If  not,  then  pagina  is  a  fresh  forwtatioa 
from  the  root  pag  of  pan^ere,  to  fix  or  fasten,  tbe  word  ■■■"'"^n 
a  faatencd  framework  cA  wood  loimaig  a  stage  or  ^atfisraa; 
cf.  tbe  cUsikalusc  of  MNfa|e.atnictui&  Otbm  taka  fsfMSB 
as  a  ttsnslatioB  Or.  v^wn,  frfatforra,  sta(e,  a  wwri  tarn 
the  sane  root  pag-  Du  Cange  (fHottaraim)  qiMtes  a  use  in 
Med.'  Lat.  of  pepmt  in  this  sense,  Madnna  Hgnea  m  qua  stakms 
cMacaianlmr,  and,  Cotgrave  gives  "  Pegmali,  a  stage  or  liaaw 
wbercoa  pageants  he  set  or  carried.** 

Aft  bss  bees  laid,  "  pafcant "  is  first  found  In  tbe  teiHe  «f  a 
scene,  a  division  or  part  of  a  play  or  of  tbe  plaitorm  on  wUcft 
such  scene  was  played  in  the  mcdievai  drama.  Thus  we  send 
of  Queen  Margaret  in  145^  that  at  Coventry  she  saw  "  alle  tbe 
psgcntcs  plcyds  save  domesday  which  mygbt  not  be  pleyda 
for  lak  ol  day,"  and  in  tbe  accounts  of  tbe  Sndtfcs'  gild  at 
Coventry  for  1490,  five  pence  is  psid  "  to  bring  the  pagtac 
into  godord<5treL"  A  clear  idea  of  what  these  stages  wew 
like  when  the  mystery  i^ys  becsme  prt>ceasionaI  (fnuim^f 
that  b,  were  acted  on  separate  platforms  moving  akag  a  atmt* 
is  seen  in  Archdeacon  Roger's  coDtemponlry  account  of  tku 
Chester  plays  about  the  end  of  the  rdth  century.  "  Tbe  saaaer 
of  these  playcs  weare,  every  company  had  his  pagiant,  or  parts, 
which  pageants  weare  a  high  scafolde  with  ■  rowssea,  a  higher 
and  a  bwer,  open  4  wheeles  "  (T.  Sharp,  Distertalitm  m  fie 
Pageants  or  MysUriea  at  Cemmity,  1835,  which  contaias  most 
ol  the  early  references  (0  tbe  word) .  The  movable  platform,  filled 
with  emblematic  or  allegorical  figures,  naturally  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  processional  shows  with  no  dialogue  or  dramatic 
action.  An  instance  (1431)  of  the  practice  and  the  use  of  tbe 
word  Is  found  in  the  JfwnimnUa  gUdkaltae  londimitmit  (ed. 
Riley),  "  Parabatur  nsachina.  ....  la  cujus  medio  at^mt 
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glgM  imne  maBnltndlftb  ....  ex  trtroqoe  htm  ...  In 
Mdnn  pagina  erigebantur  dtio  anitnalia  vocau  antdcpt."  At 
Anoe  BoleTo'i  ciHoDatioii,  June  i,  15331  one  "  pageant "  con- 
Calwd  fcmt  of  Apollo  and  tin  MuMi,  another  rcpreacnted 
a  castle,  •ith  "a  hcavarijr  roof  and  nnder  it  upon  a  green 
was  a  rDot  or  itock,  ivliereout  spniig  a  multitude  of  wtihe  and 
red  rawa  "  (Arim,  En^isk  Genwr,  ii.  47,  quoted  in  the  Ntm 
BMjfiuk  DiatMury).  Such  "pogeaau"  foniwd  a  feature,  In 
a  loiiNirimt  degntded  ihspe,  bi  the  amntal  lord  B^Nir*k  ibow 
ia  LmuIod.  TIio  davdopimnt  fn  meanfng  from  "  moving 
pUtform  "  to  that  of  a  "  processional  qiectade  "  or  "  abow  " 
Ii  obvious. 

Tfca  fotb  cmtniy  haa  accn  in  England  wliat  may  In  loine 
npects  be  kMlMd  oa  M  a  Mvival  but  in  goneral  aa  a  new  deiNUv 
tun  in  the  ikqw  of  iemi-dcamatie  ipectaciet  iOuttfutWe  of  the 
history  of  a  town  or  fecality;  to  such  spectacles  the  name  of 
"  I^geant "  has  been  «ppnq>riately  given.  Coventry  in  iu 
procession  fat  commenioratioa  of  Lady  Godlva's  tiadidonal 
c^ll,  haa  since  1678  ilhtsttaWd  an  faiddHit,  however  mythical, 
in  the  Wttory  ol  lbs  town,  and  many  of  the  andelit  cities 
of  the  coniUtent  of  Europe,  as  Siena,  Bruges,  Mnremberf,  ftc, 
have  had,  and  stUI  have,  at  intervals  a  proceuon  <rf  persons 
In  the  (oatumes  of  various  periods,  and  of  ftgum  emUemattcal 
of  the  towns'  auodaliona  and  history.  The  modem  pageant 
Is  far  removed  from  a  mere  |Mocesaian  in  dumb  show,  however 
bright  with  colour  and  interesting  from  an  historical  or  artistic 
point  of  view  such  may  be  made.  It  consists  of  a  scries  of 
scenes,  representing  historical  events  directly  connected  with 
the  town  or  locality  in  whidi  the  pageant  takes  place  These 
are  accompanied  by  appropriate  dialogue,  speeches,  songs,  &c , 
and  with  muinc  and  dances.  The  eSeot  b  naturally  much 
fad^tened  by  the  pUc«  of  the  performance,  more  particularly 
U  tUX  is  the  actual  sko  of  some  of  the  scenes  defected,  as  ai  the 
Winchester  Fageant  <i9o8)  where  the  background  was  formed 
•hy  the  rutns  ol  Wohrawy  Castle.  The  Sherborne  pageant  of 
190$  waa  the  fitat  of  the  series  of  pageants.  In  1907  and  1908 
they  became  very  numerousi  of  these  the  principal  may  be 
mentioBsd,  those  at  Oxford,  Bury  St  Edmunds  in  1907;  at 
Wincbtater,  Chelsea,'  Dover  and  Pevensey  in  1908;  and  that  of  the 
English  Ctuirch  at  Fulham  Palace  1909,  a  peculiarly  interesting 
oamtde  of  a  pageant  connected  with  an  insliluiioa  and  not 
u  locality. 

The  artistic  succesa  of  a  pageant  depends  on  the  beauty  or 
historic  interest  of  its  site,  the  skilful  choice  of  episodes  and 
dramatic  incidents,  the  grouping  and  massing  of  colour,  and  the 
appropiiatenesB  of  the  dialogue,  speeches  and  incidental  music. 
It  Is  hen  that  the  skill  and  Ulent  of  the  writer,  deslym-  or 
dircctot  of  the  pageant  And  scope.  The  nameof  the  dramatist 
Louis  N.  Parker  (b.  iSji),  the  author  of  the  Sherborne  pageant, 
the  eariiest  and  one  of  the  most  successful,  must  always  be  asao- 
dated  anth  the  movement,  of  which  be  was  the  originator." 
'  More  laporuni,  perhaps,  than  the  aesthetic  plnisure  given 
b  the  educational  ^ect  produced  not  only  on  the  spectators 
but  also  on  the  perfotmen.  The  essence  ol  the  pageant  is  that 
all  who  lake  part  are  rcudents  in  the  place  and  locality,  that 
the  costumes  and  accessories  should  be  made  locally,  and  that 
all  dasaes  and  all  ages  should  share  in  a  common  enthusiasm 
for  the  bringing  back  hi  the  most  vivid  form  the  past  history, 
<rften  forgotten,  in  which  all  should 'feel  they  have  an  equal 
and  common  part.  (C.  Wa.) 

PAOR,  SIR  JAMES,  Bart.  (1814-1899),  Brirish  surgeon, 
bora  at  Yarmouth  on  the  iith  of  January  1814,  was  (be  son  of 
a  brewer  and  shipowner.  He  was  one  of  a  large  family,  and  his 
brother  Sir  George  Paget  (1809-1891),  who  became  regius 
professor  of  physical  Cambridge  in  i87i,abo  had  a  distinguished 
career  hi  medicine  and  was  made  a  K.C.B.  He  attended  a 
&y-eehool  in  Yarmouth,  and  afterwards  was  destined  for  the 
navy;  but  this  plan  was  given  up,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  general  praclitioner,  whom  he  served 
for  four  and  a  halt  years,  during  which  lime  he  gave  his  lebure 
hours  to  botanising,  and  made  a  great  collection  of  the  flora 
Of  East  NorfoBc.   At  the  end  of  his  qsprenticeship  he  pabKsbcd 
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with  one  of  his  brotberi  a  very  careful  SkttcM  «f  lie  Kalwat 
HUlory  <i  YarmmOk  and  its  Nntkbaurhood.  In  October  1834 
he  entered  as  a  student  at  St  Baitbolomew'a  Hoqatal.  Medical 
students  in  these  days  were  left  very  mocb  to  themselves;  there 
was  no  close  npcevisloa  of  thdr  mrk,  but  It  is  probable  that 
Paget  gained  taiher  than  lost  by  having  to  fight  his  own  way; 
He  sw^  the  board  of  prises  in  1835,  and  again  in  iSjti;  and  in 
his  first  wiiMcr  session  he  detected  the  presence  of  the  TriehiHa 
iptnlis,  a  minute  parasite  that  infests  the  muscles  id  the  human 
body.>  In  May  1836  be  passed  his  anamination  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  became  qualified  to  practise.  The 
neat  seven  years  (1836-1843)  were  spent  in  London  lodghigs, 
and  were  a  time  of  poverty,  for  be  made  only  £15  a  year  by 
practice,  and  his  fatbar,  having  fafted  In  badness,  could  not 
jjjva  him  any  help.  He  managed  to  keep  himself  by  writing  for 
the  medical  jounula,  and  preparing  the  catalogues  of  the  hospital 
muaeom  and  of  the  patboto^cal  museom  ci  the  Rc^  O^ege 
of  Surgeons.  In  18^  he  hadbecn  nudeauatorof  the  boephal 
mnaeum,  and  In  1*38  d^monstiator  of  mocbid  anatmiv  U 
tbe  bespital;  but  Us  advancement  there  was  hiBdeied  by  lha 
privileges  of  tbe  hospital  apptentlcca,  and  by  the-faa  that  he 
had  been  too  poor  to  aSord  a  bouse4urge«icy,  or  even  a  dresser- 
ship.  In  184 1  be  was  made  surgeon  to  the  Finibury  Dispensary, 
hut  this  apfmiotinent  did  not  ^ve  him  any  aaperisnea  in  tbe 
graver  opeiatlons  of  sorgery.  In  1843  be  was  apptrinted  lecturer 
on  geanral  anatomy  (microseopfc  anatomy)  and  physMogy 
at  the  hospital,  and  warden  of  the  hospital  college  then  founded. 
For  the  nest  eight  yean  he  lived  within  the  walls  of  the  boq><tal. 
In  charge  of  about  thirty  stadcnU  resident  la  the  little  crjlege. 
Besides  his  lectures  and  his  siqieriotendence  of  tlw  resident 
students,  he  had  lo  enter  all  new  students,  to  advise  then  how 
to  work,  and  to  manage  the  finances  and  the  general  affairs 
of  the  school  Thus  he  was  constantly  occupied  with  the 
business  of  the  school,  and  often  passed  a  week,  or  mote,  without 
going  outside  (he  hoepital  gates.  In  1S44  be  married  Lydia, 
youngest  dau|^ter  of  tbe  Rev.  Henry  North.  In  1847  he  was 
appointed  an  assistant-sargeon  to  the  hospital,  and  Arris  and 
Gateprofesswat  tbe  Odkgeof  Surgeons.  He  held  this  profeeser- 
ship  for  sia  years  and  eadi  year  gave  six  lectures  in  surgicd 
pathology.  (The  first  edition  of  these  lectures,  which  were 
the  chief  sdentlfic  wotii  of  his  life,  was  pubKshed  In  1853  as 
laaum  am  Surgkol  Pa&olagy.y  In  1851  he  was  elected  a 
FeOow  of  the  Royal  Socieiy. .  In  October  1851  he  resigned  tbe 
srardensfa^  of  the  hospitaL  He  had  now  become  known  aa  a 
great  physiolo^  nnd  pathologist:  he  had  done  for  pathology 
In  England  what  R.  Vircbow  bad  done  fn  Germany;  but  he  had 
hardly  began  to  get  IntoiKMtloe.  lad  he  had  Inpt  Unoelf  poor 
that  he  might  pay  his  dure  of  his  Cstber's  dsbta— a  task  that 
It  took  him  fourteen  years  to  fulfil. 

It  Is  probable  that  no  famous  surgeon,  not  even  Jolm  Hunter, 
ever  founded  his  practice  deeper  fn  science  than  Paget  dM,  or 
waited  hmgcr  for  his  woric  lo  come  back  to  him.  In  phyMagy 
he  had  mastered  tbe  chief  En|^,  French,  Gemno,  Dutch 
and  Italian  literature  of  the  subject,  and  by  incessant  study 
and  microscope  work  had  put  himself  lev^  with  (he  most 
advanced  fcnewledge  ^  Us  time;  so  that  it  was  said  of  Um  by 
R.'  Owen,  bi  1851,  that  ha  bad  hb  dHice,  etttaer  to  be  the  fint 
friiyshdo^  fn  Ewopc,  or  to  have  the  first  surgical  pnctfce  in 
London,  with  a  baronetcy.  His  physiological  lecturta  at 
St  Bartholomew's  HosfMtal  were  the  chief  cause  of  tbe  rise  in 
the  fortunes  of  its  school,  which  In  r843  had  gone  down  to  a  low 
p<»nt.  In  pathology  h»  work  was  even  more  Iniportant.  Ho 
lilts  the  pUce  in  pathology  that  bad  been  left  empty  by  Hunter'a 
death  in  1793— the  tiaw  of  transition  from  Himter's  teaching, 

■  This  discovery  b  tMaaJly  cteditad  to  R.  Owes  (4A).  The  (acts 
appear  to  be  as  foUowa.-  Pwci  waa  a  ISrw-year's  uudent,  and,  by 
racans  of  a  pocket  tens,  found  in  tbe  disaectios-room  that  thetpeclis 
in  the  infected  muscle*  wercparautic  worm*  and  not,  asprevtoudy 
Wormald.  the  tnior  HmottUnr- 
(Of.  wl)o  wa*  no  patholo(i«,  seat  a  piece  of  the  mm  laaiclt  to  Owen, 
who  auiboritaiively  pronounced  the  •pecks  to  be  pBiaiatesand  0we 
them  their  Mientific  name.  It  b  probable  that  Owen  did  sot  nallce 
that  Pajtet  had  already  made  tbe  diirovery,  and  It  was  naturally 
assodatM  with  the  name  of  the  prcfemor. 
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wbich  for  all  its  grmnet*  ms  hindered  by  wut «( the  moden 
nicroKope,  to  the  pathology  and  bacteriology  ol  the  present  day. 
It  ti  Paget'i  gieateu  achievement  that  be  made  pMbolocy 
dependent,  in  every  thine,  on  the  use  of  the  Diicro«copfr~-^cq>eciaUy 
the  pathology  of  tumours.  He  and  Viichow  may  truly  be  called 
the  fouoden  of  modem  pathology;  they  stand  together,  Pagct'i 
Ltditra  m  Surgical  PatMcloey  and  Vircbow's  Cdlular-Patkototie. 
When  Paget,  in  1851,  began  practice  near  Cavendish  Square, 
be  had  Hill  to  wait  a  few  years  moce  for  succeas  in  professional 
life.  The  "  turn  of  the  tide  "  came  aboot  1S54  or  1S55;  and 
in  1858  he  was  appointed  surgeon  extraordinary  to  Queen 
Victoria,  and  in  i86j  surgeon  in  orditury  to  the  prince  of 
Wales.  He  had  for  many  years  the  largest  and  most  arduous 
surgical  practice  in  Londoa.  His  day's  work  was  seldora  less 
than  sixteen  or  seventeen  bouts.  Cases  sent  to  him  tor  final 
judgment,  with  especial  frequency,  were  those  of  tumours,  and 
of  Jl  kinds  of  disease  of  the  bones  and  joints,  and  all "  Deurmic  " 
cases  having  symptoms  of  surgical  disease.  His  supremacy 
lay  rather  in  the  adeiK*  than  in  the  art  of  surgery,  but  his  name 
Is  associated  also  with  certain  great  practical  advances.  He 
discovered  the  disease  of  the  breast  and  the  disease  of  the  boites 
Coitaitia  deformans)  which  are  called  after  his  namt;  and  be 
was  tbe  first  at  the  botpital  to  urge  enueleatioa  of  the  tumour, 
instead  of  amputation  of  the  Umb,  in  rases  of  myeloid  sarcoma. 

isk  1871  he  ncady  died  from  infection  at  a  poet  mortem 
Tff'*'"''™',  and,  to  lighten  tbe  wei^t  of  his  work,  was  obliged 
to  resign  W»  surgconry  to  tbe  hospital.  In  this  same  year 
be  recdved  the  hoooor  of  a  banmetcy.  In  1875  he  was 
president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  in  1877 
Hunterian  orator.  In  1678  he  gave  up  operating,  but  for 
eight  or  ten  yean  longer  he  still  had  n  very  heavy  con- 
adtlng  practks.  In  lUt  he  was  president  of  the  Inter* 
natiooal  Medical  Congress  held  in  Londoni  in  1880  he  ^we, 
at  Cambridge,  a  memorable  address  on  "  Elemental  Pathology," 
setting  forth  the  likeness  <rf  certain  diseases  of  plants  and  trees 
to  those  of  the  human  body.  Beaides  dwrter  writings  be  also 
pubHsbed  Clinual  LtOuns  md  Emyi  (ist  cd.  187  $)  and  Staditt 
tf  OU  Cait'books  {189O.  In  1883,  on  the  death  of  Sir  George 
Jcssel,  he  was  app^ted  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of 
London.  Id  i8S^  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  royal 
commission  on  vacdnaiion.  He  died  in  London  <m  the  30ih 
of  December  1890,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  Sit  James  Paget 
had  tbe  gift  of  eloquence,  and  was  one  of  the  moat  careful  and 
most  delightful  speakers  of  his  time.  He  had  a  natural  and 
unaffected  {Measure  in  society,  and  be  loved  music  He  possessed 
tbe  rare  gift  of  ability  to  turn  swiftly  from  work  to  play:  enjoying 
hb  holi^ys  bke  a  schoolboy,  easily  moved  to  laughter,  keen 
to  get  the  mazimon  of  happiness  out  of  very  ordinary  amuse- 
ments, emotional  in  q>ite  of  incessant  self-reslraini,  vifoious 
hi  spile  of  constant  overwork.  In  him  a  certain  Ught-hearted 
enjoyment  was  combined  with  the  utmost  reserve,  unfailing 
reli^ous  faith,  and  tbe  most  scrupulous  honour.  He  wu  all 
his  life  pr^undly  indifferent  toward  politics,  both  national 
and  medicali  his  ideal  was  the  unity  of  science  and  praojce  in 
tbe  prof  essiwal  life.  (5.  P  ) 

PAGR  OP  BBADDBSBRT.  WILLUM  PAOBT.  iR  Baxom 
(1506-1563),  English  statesman,  son  of  William  Paget,  one 
of  the  Berjcanla>at-mace  of  the  city  of  London,  was  bom  in 
London  in  tsob,  and  was  educated  at  St  Paul's  School,  and 
at  Trinity  Hall.  Cambridge,  procoeding  afterwards  to  the 
university  of  Paris.  Probably  through  the  influence  of  Stephen 
Gardiner,  who  had  eoriy  befriended  Paget,  he  was  employed  by 
Henry  VIIL  in  several  important  diplomatic  missions;  in  1531 
be  was  appointad  dcrll  of  the  a^wt  and  toon  afterwards  <rf 
the  privy  eoiMcfl.  He  becaUM  secretary  to  Qneen  Anne  of 
Clevea  (n  1539.  and  In  1^3  be  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council 
and  appointed  secretary  of  state,  in  which  position  Henry  VIII 
In  his  later  years  relied  mnch  on  his  advice,  appointing  him 
one  of  the  council  to  act  during  the  nniaority  of  Edward  VI. 
Paget  at  first  vigorously  supported  tbe  protector  Sometaei. 
while  cwmsellinc  a  modern  ion  whidi  Somerset  did  not  always 
observe.  In  1547  he  was  made  comptroller  of  the  king's  houscr 


hold,  chancellor  ct  the  duchy  of  XMcMar,  and  a  hni^l  <t  ike 
Garter;  and  in  1549  he  was  summoned  by  writ  to  the  Hovaa  of 
Lords  as  Baron  Paget  de  BeaudeserL  About  tbe  same  liaM 
he  obtained  eatensive  grants  of  lands,  including  Cannock  Ckam 
and  Burton  Abbey  in  Staflordshiref  and  in  Loodon  tbe  teaidaiMe 
of  the  bishops  of  Eaetcc,  afUzwaids  known  succassivdy  an 
Lincoln  House  and  Essex  House,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  Outer  Temple  in  the  Strand.  He  also  (drained  Beaudeaot 
in  Staffordshire,  which  b  still  tbe  chief  seat  of  tbe  Pa|H  faaaily< 
Paget  shared  Somerset's  disgrace,  bein(  committed  to  the 
Tower  in  1551  and  degraded  from  the  Order  o<  the  Garter  in 
the  following  year,  besides  suffering  a  heavy  fine  by  ibe  Stnr 
Chamber  for  having  profited  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown  m  bia 
administration  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  wis,  however, 
restored  to  the  kkig's  favour  in  1551,  and  was  one  of  the  t«entjp> 
six  peers  who  signed  Edward's  settlemegrt  <4  the  crown  on  L«dy 
Jane  Grey  in  June  of  that  year.  He  mad*  bis  pence  with  Queen 
Hary,  who  reinstated  him  as  a  knight  of  the  Garter  aind  in  tlte 
privy  council  in  1553,  and  appointed  him  lord  privy  acnl  in  ts$t. 
On  the  acccssioo  of  Eliaabeih  in  1558  Paflet  retired  from  piUic 
life,  and  died  on  the  9th  of  June  1563. 

By  bis  wife  Anne  Preston  he  had  four  lOM,  the  two  rldrat  «l 
whom,  Henry  (d.  1  $68)  and  Thomas,  succeeded  in  iwn  to  the  peer- 
age. The  youngest  son,  Charles  Paget  (d.i6ia),wasawril-kn>wn 
Catholic  conspirator  against  Queen  Elisabeth,  in  the  porition  of 
secretary  to  Aicbbisbop  James  Beaton,  the  ambaiaador  of  Uaiy 
Queen  of  Scots  in  Pub;  tdthough  at  liaet  he  alsft  played  the  put 
of  a  spy  and  forwarded  information  to  Walsin^iasa  and  CeciL 
Thomas,  3rd  Baron  Paget  of  Bcaudescrt  {c.  1540-1589),  ■ 
zealous  Roman  Catholic,  was  suspected  of  compiidty  in  Cbarlen'a 
plou  and  was  attainted  in  1587.  But  the  peerage  was  rastoied 
in  1604  to  hb  son  William  (iS7a-i6>o),  4th  Lord  Paget,  h^mb 
son  William,  the  5th  lord  (1609-167S),  foii^t  lor  Chades  I. 
at  Edgehill.  William,  the  6ih  lord  (1637-1713),  a  supporter 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  was  ambaaaadcr  at  Vienna  from  t6^ 
to  1693,  and  Uter  at  Constaotiimple,  hnving  much  to  do  with 
bringing  about  tbe  important  treaty  of  Carlowiutntfigo.  Heuy, 
the  7th  baioa  (c  1665-1 743)1  raited  to  the  peerags  dnri^g 
his  ulher's  lifetime  as  Baron  Burton  in  1711,  being  one  of  tbe 
twelve  peers  created  by  the  Tory  ministry  to  secure  a  aaajority 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  created  eari  of  l/xbridge  In  1714. 
His  only  son,  Thomas  Caiesby  Paget,  the  author  <^  an  £1*9 
M  Human  Lif«  (1734}  and  other  writings,  died  in  Jaiiuairi74a 
before  his  father,  leaving  a  sod  Henry  (1719-1769),  who  bccuae 
md  earl  of  Uxbridge.  At  the  laiUr's  death  the  eaiUom  of 
Uxbridge  and  barony  of  Burton  became  extinct,  the  older 
barony  of  Paget  of  Beaudcsert  passing  to  his  oouiin  Henry  Bayly 
(1744-iSii),  heir  general  of  the  first  baron,  who  in  1784  wa» 
created  earl  of  Uxbridge.  His  second  son.  Sir  Arthur  Paget 
(1771-1S40),  was  an  eminent  diplomatist  during  the  Napolcaak 
wan.  Sir  Edward  Paget  (1775-1849),  the  fourth  ton,  served  under 
Sur  John  Uoore  in  the  Peninsula,  and  was  afUrwards  sccotmI 
in  commaiMl  under  Sir  Arthur  WcIIesley;  tbe  fifth,  Sir  n»Tl« 
Paget  (1778-1839),  served  with  distinnion  in  tbe  navy,  and 
rose  to  the  raiUi  of  vice-admiral.  The  eldest  son  Henry  WiUtam, 
sod  earl  of  Uxbtklge  (1768-1854),  was  in  1815  created  marqucm 
of  Anglesey  (q.t.). 

PAGHHAlf,  a  small  district  of  Afghanistan  to  the  VcU  nt 
Kabul,  lying  under  tbe  Poghman  branch  of  tha  Hinds  Kwh 
range.  It  b  exceedin^y  picturesque,  the  villages  t***^"!  to 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  glens  from  u^iich  water  u  drawn  for 
irrigation;  and  exccUcol  fruit  b  grown. 

PAGODA  (Port.  P«tode,  a  word  introduced  in  the  t6th  centuiy 
by  the  early  Portuguese  adventurers  in  India,  rquoducinf 
jdmnetically  some  native  word,  possibly  Pert.  but-ta^Ji,  a 
house  for  an  idol,  or  some  form  of  Sansk.  Uaiavai,  divine, 
holy),  an  Eastern  term  for  a  temple,  especially  a  building  of 
a  pyramid  Uupc  common  in  India  and  the  For  East  and  devoted 
to  sacred  purposes;  in  Buddhikt  cauoLries,  notably  Chia^ 
the  name  of  a  many-sided  tower  in  which  arc  kept  holy  relicn, 
Uote  loosely  "  psffoda "  b  used  in  the  Eut  to  signify  maj 
non-Christian  or  Boo'Muasulman  place  of  worship,   fafoda  oc 
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ptSOd  «u  abo  tbc  baAM  ^na  to  a  s^d  (oocutosBny  also 
■Uvor)  eun,  of  about  the  value  ot  seven  ■hiUings,  at  one  time 
cunent  in  southern  India.  Fnun  this  mcaiung  is  derived  the 
expression  "  the  pagoda  tree,"  as  synonymous  wiih  the  "  wealth 
of  the  India,"  whence  the  phrase  to  "  shake  the  pagoda  tree." 
There  is  a  real  tree,  the  Plumima  acuminala,  bearing  the  name. 
It  grows  in  India,  and  Is  of  a  small  and  graceful  shi^e,  and  beais 
yellow  and  white  floweia  tinged  with  red. 

PAHABI  (properly  PabSrli  the  language  of  the  nMwnUins), 
a  general  rtame  sppltcd  to  the  Indo-Arysn  languages  or  dialecU 
qnken  in  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  from  Nepal  in 
the  east,  to  Chamba  of  the  Punjab  In  the  west.  These  forms 
of  speech  fall  into  three  groupa— an  eastern,  consitting  of  the 
wions  diatects  of  Kh«»-ku|i,  the  language  of  Nepal}  a  central, 
qxilten  m  the  nocth  of  the  United  Provinces,  In  Kumaon  and 
Garhwal;  and  a  western,  spoken  In  the  country  round  Simla 
and  in  Chamba.  In  Nepal,  Khas-kura  is  the  language  Mily  of  the 
Aryan  population,  the  mother  tmgue  <rf  most  of  the  inhabitanu 
befog  sonse  fom  or  other  ot  Ttbeto-BunsaB  qwecfa  (sec 
TncroJBmiUN  Lancdace^,  not  Indo-Aiyan.  As  nay  be 
expected,  Khas>kara  is  mainly  diftcrentiated  from  Central  Pohari 
through  its  being  afiected,  both  in  grammar  and  vocabulary, 
by  Tibet o-BuroMm  idionu.  The  speakers  of  Central  and 
WeMom  Pahaif  have  not  been  bmiglit  into  dole  assodatiun 
with  Tlbeto^uiuan^  and  thdr  language  ft  thctefore  purely 
Aryan. 

Khas-kufS,  as  Its  speakers  thnnselvn  call  it,  passes  under 
fsriouj  names.  The  English  generally  trail  it  N^illl  or  Naip&ll 
{i*.  the  language  of  N^al),  whidi  ii.  a  mluomer,  lor  it  is  not 
the  princ^  form  «rf  a{ieech  used  in  that  country.  Mneover, 
the  Nepaksc  employ  a  oomiptim  of  this  very  word  to  faidicate 
what  is  really  the  main  language  of  the  country,  vis.  the  Tibcto- 
Burmaa  NewirL.  Khas-kura  is  also  called  Ctekhall,  or  the  Ian- 
guage  ot  the  Gurkhas,  and  Pohlrf  or  Parbatiyl,  the  language  of 
the  mountains.  The  number  of  speakers  a  twt  known,  no  census 
ever  having  been  taken  of  Nepal;  but  In  British  India  143,711 
were  recorded  in  the  census  of  t9or,  most  of  whom  were  sddiers 
in,  or  otbets  connected  with,  the  British  Gurkha  regiments. 

Cantrjl  Pahati  includes  three  dialects— Gaihwill,  qxtken 
nalnly  &i  Garhwal  and  the  country  round  the  UO  station  of 
Mussoorie;  Jaunslif,  qtoken  In  the  Jaunsor  tract  of  Dehra  Dun; 
and  KumaunI,  qioken  in  Kumaun,  Including  the  country 
round  the  hiU  station  of  Naini  TaL  In  igoi  the  number  of 
qwaken  ««s  l,t^0Aix. 

Western  Pahari  indudes  a  great  number  ot  iBsleds.  In 
the  Simla  Bit!  states  atone  no  less  than  twenty-two,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  Sirmaurl  and  Keontholl  (the  dialect 
of  Smla  itself),  were  recorded  at  the  last  census.  To  Uiesc 
may  ba  added  ChamMlB  and  Churlhl  of  the  state  of  CbamtM, 
ManddB  ot  the  state  of  Handl,  GidI  ot  Chamba  and  Ksngra, 
Kuluhl  of  Kulu  and  others.  In  1901  the  total  number  of 
qwakers  was  i,7to,039. 

The  southern  face  of  the  Himalaym  has  from  time  Immemorial 
been  ocaqried  by  tWBdasaeset  people,  la  the  first  place  there 
is  SB  bido-Cbinese  overflow  from  Tibet  fai  the  north.  Host  of 
these  tribes  ^>cak  Indo-CUnese  Isnguagca  ot  the  Tlbeto-Burman 
family,  while  a  few  have  abandoned  thdr  ancestral  speech  and 
now  employ  broken  half-Atyan  dialects.  The  other  dass 
comiils  of  the  great  tribe  of  Khaias  or  KhaflySa,  Aryan  in 
orf^n,  the  KAowtof  the  Greek  geographers.  Who  these  people 
originally  were,  and  how  they  entered  India,  are  questions  which 
have  been  more  than  once  discussed  without  arriving  at  any  very 
definite  condusioa.'  Tbcy  are  frequently  mentioned  In  Sanskrit 
Htemtore,  were  a  thorn  in  the  ^  of  the  rulers  of  Kashmir, 
and  have  occupied  the  lower  Himalayas  for  many  centuries. 
Nothing  positive  is  known  about  thdr  language,  which  they 
have  k>ng  abandoned.  Judging  from  the  relics  of  it  which 
appear  b  modcra  Pahstl,  It  is  probaUe  that  it  belonged  to  the 

*  See  ch.  hr.  of  vol.  11.  of  R.  T.  Atkinioa's  tttmaiayan  Vithkk 
t/ll>tHMk-WalentPreriMctsifIi§dia,toaaitigvfA.tiolih«"  Gaaet- 
tccr  of  the  North-Wettcra  Provinces  "  (Allahabad.  1884),  and  the 
jMlbsabgffal  Aunqr  ^ImUm,  idv.  las  iqq.  (Calcutta,  iSb). 
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sane  group  as  Kashmiri.  Lohnda  and  StndM.  They  tpttmt 
slowly  from  west  to  east,  and  are  traditionally  said  to  han 
reached  Nepal  in  the  early  part  of  the  11th  century  A.D. 

In  the  central  and  wcMeta  Pahaii  tracts  local  trsditiona 
assert  that  from  very  eariy  times  there  was  constant  amunmica- 
tion  with  Rajputana  and  with  the  great  kingdom  of  Kanauj 
in  the  Gangeilc  Doab.  A  succession  of  ImmigranU,  the  tide 
of  which  was  mmlerially  increased  at  a  later  penod  by  the 
prusure  of.<lbc  Mussulman  invasioB  «i  India,  entered  the 
country,  and  hundcd  several  dynasties,  some  of  wfal^  survive 
to  the  present  day.  These  Rajputs  Intermarried  vrith  the 
Khasa  inhabiianU  of  their  new  home,  and  gave  their  rank  to 
the  descendants  of  these  mixed  onicHis.  With  the  pride  of  Inrth 
these  new-bora  Rajputs  Inherited  the  language  ot  their  fathen, 
and  thus  the  l,9ngue  of  the  ruling  class,  and  subsequently  ot  the 
whole  population  of  this  portion  of  the  Himalaya,  became  a  Uam 
of  Rajasthani,  the  language  spoken  in  distant  Rajputana. 

The  Rajput  occupation  of  Nepal  is  of  later  date.  In  theeuly 
pan  of  the  16th  century  a  number  of  Rajputs  et  Udaipur  in 
Rajputana,  being  oppressed  by  tbe  Mussulmans,  fled  north 
and  settled  in  Garhwal,  Kumaon,  and  western  Nepal.  In 
A.i>.  1 559  a  party  of  these  conquered  the  small  sUte  of  Ourkha, 
which  lay  about  70  m.  norlh-west  of  Katmandu,  the  present 
capital  of  NcpaL  In  1768  Prithwi  Narayaa  Shah,  the  then 
Rajput  ruler  ol  Gurkha,  made  himself  mastCT  of  tlw  whole  of 
Nepal  and  founded  the  present  Gurkhali  dynasty  of  that 
country.  His  successors  extended  their  rule  westwards  over 
Kumaon  and  Caihwal,  and  as  far  a*  the  Simla  Uill  states.  Tba 
inhabitants  of  Nepal  induded  not  only  Aryan  Khasaa,  but  also) 
as  has  been  said,  a  number  of  Hbeto-Burman  tribes.  The 
RajpuU  of  Gurkha  could  not  impose  their  language  upon  these 
as  they  did  upon  the  Khasas,  but,  owing  to  its  bang  the  tongue 
of  ibe  ruling  race,  it  ultimatdy  became  generally  undenrtood 
and  employed  as  the  liniua  fronta  ot  this  polyglot  country. 
Although  the  language  of  the  Khasts  has  disappeand,  the  tribe 
a  still  numerically  the  most  important  Aryan  one  in  this  part 
of  the  Himalaya,  and  it  hence  gave  iu  luune  to  its  newly  adopted 
speech,  which  Is  at  the  present  day  locally  known  as  "  Khas-knra.** 

In  the  manner  described  above  the  Aryan  language  of  the 
whole  Pahaii  area  Ii  now  a  fom  of  Rsjosthani,  exhibiting 
at  the  same  time  traces  of  the  old  Khoss  language  which  it 
superseded,  and  also  in  Nepal  of  the  Tibeto>Burmao  forms  of 
speech  by  which  it  Is  surrounded.  (For  infonnatiaQ  iigsiiHng 
Rajasthani  the  reader  is  refetred  to  the  attida  IMW-Auaa 
Lamodages;  Pusbiti  and  Gmaun.) 

Rhas-kuia  ahows  most  traces  of  Itbeto-Buiman  influence.  Tbe 
gender  of  nouns  U  purely  sexual,  and,  although  there  I*  an  oblique 
case  derived  from  Rajaitbani,  h  U  so  often  confounded  whh  the 
nominative,  that  in  tbe  wagular  number  ehhcr  can  be  em  ployed  for 
the  other.  Both  these  are  due  to  Tibeto-Bunnan  inJuenoe.  bat  the 
non-Aryan  idiooi  U  mort  prominent  in  the  uk  of  the  verb.  There 
IS  an  indefinite  ten«e  referring  to  prcKnt,  past  or  future  time  accord- 
ing to  the  context,  formed  by  suffixing  the  vcib  subitanttve  to  the 
not  of  tha  main  vert»,  exactly  asin  tone  of  the  neighbourmg  Tibcto- 
Burman  languages  There  a  a  cJtptete  impersonal  bonoriie  eoa- 
iugation  which  reminds  one  Mrootty  of  Tibetan,  and,  in  colloquial 
ipeech,  as  in  that  tongue,  the  subject  of  any  tense  of  a  tranwtive 
verb,  not  only  of  a  tense  derived  from  tlie  past  partidple,  is  put  into 
the  agent  cav. 

In  bostem  and  Central  hhail  the  verb  aabstaarive  is  formed 
from  the  root  atk,  as  in  both  Rajasthani  and  ICaahmlri.  In  Rajas. 
thani  its  present  tense,  being  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  prcnnt 
[ttUm,  I  go,  does  not  d>ange  for  gender.  But  in  Pahari  ana  Kaah- 
mid  it  mitst  be  derived  from  tha  rare  Sanskrit  particle  'nekiua, 
gone,  for  in  these  laogi^es  it  is  a  porridpial  tease  and  does  change 
according  to  the  geadcr  of  the  subjacL  Thui^  in  the  aiagular  we 
have:— 


KhasJnira. 

Kamaum. 

KMindri.- 

Maac. 

Fem. 

Masc 

Fem. 

Ma«u 

Fem. 

1  am  .    ,    .  . 
Thou  art  .  .  . 
He  is.    .    .  . 

tkm 

tka 

cU 

ekU 
tk 

dm 
da 
M 

ekui 

dm 

cktkh 

Oik 

Here  we  have  a  (die  of  the  old  Khan  laaguage,  which,  as  has  b«n 
said,  seems  to  have  been  related  to  Kaihmin.  Othsri^ef  KInm*. 
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kCmin  acccdw  with  north- weattn  IwSa.  U*  the  Modengrta  •hoctcn 
long  vowcb.  uw  practice  of  cpeotkcna,  or  the  Diodificatioq  of  a  vowel 
by  the  one  which  followsin  the  next  •yllabic,  and  the  {requcnt  occur- 
rence of  diaipiration.  Thai,  Kha*  sikHu,  Kumauni  stktid,  but 
Hindi  mkhnO,  to  leant:  Kumauni  yUi.  phiral  jtiid.  o(  ihit  kind. 

Rcgaidiac  Wetton  Pabari  materials  are  not  so  complete.  The 
apcalcefsaie  not  brought  into  contact  with  I'ibcto-Burnian  bneuagcR, 
and  hence  we  find  no  trace  of  these.  But  the  signs  <A  ihc  inllucnce 
of  north-western  languages  are,  as  might  be  expected,  more 
appareiit  than  farther  east,  in  some  dialceti  epcntbeut  is  in  full 
RWing,  u  in  (Churihi)  khiU,  eating,  fem.  khaUi.  Very  interesting 
is  the  mixed  origin  o(  the  poMposittons  defining  the  various  cases. 
Thus,  while  that  erf  the  genitive  is  generally  the  Rajaslhani  r<), 
that  of  the  dative  continually  p(»nts  to  the  west.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  SindM  Ui  (weSiXDHi).  At  other  times  tt  is  where  is  here  a 
locative  of  the  base  ol  the  Smdhi  genitive  poitpogition  jd.  In 
all  Inds-Ar^ut  langiiai;i-s,  tlic  djtivir  ]ioM r"i-.iiii>n  is  liy  un^iii  i.he 
locative  at  some  giniri^.-  unf.  Ill  v.-x.iliiil.Tr>-,  \\\-(<.rii  I'.i'.ari 
dfteil 'employs,  for  ihc  nn.rt  nimmfm  iilc.i--,  Monl-.  \iliii.h  ca:i  t  jst 
nodily  he  connecli'J  wiih  tin;  nonii-woiicrn  ami  I'l-i'.i  i:ti.i  ps. 
(See  Indo-Akyam  L,\ngliai.e>.) 

LlTB«AIU»B.— Kli,i-.-kiii.i  h.w  .T  smill  liicr.iliir,-  vi  '  ■  s'n 
up  in  rctent  years.    U'l;  iii.iy  iri.-iuion  llif  lii'r:!:!.-^',  ,  ■    ■  lus 

Collerli'in  of  (olk  talrs,  anil  a  A'flm'h:;n.j  (  v  lihf.iiii  i  ■  i  l  ^rc 
are  a\>a  !J.\or>!l  (ransl.\lii>ns  fium  S  ill --l^ fit.     Ol  l.it.  '  :al 

•chol.ir.  Iiavi;  doni-  a  rijixI  iIi-jI  towardi  creating  an  mluil-  t  id 
Centr.il  I'ahari.  menlion  may  be  nudfi  «(  G»U^  l>alt 

Uprirtl'^  FrmYrbs  nn4  FoiUotc  nf  Kumautl  and  UBTMbl  (LoO'^I^j 

■804) ;  the  same  author's  DiaUcls  0}  the  Kumatin  Ptmuut  tAlmhra. 
noo):  and  Jwala  Datt  Mri'a  ttandation  of  Dandig'i  Sanskrit 
AiMjrMiiM  forte  (Almon,  llvs}.  AkcUpoet  who  lived  ab<iut 
a  century  ago,.  Cuiatal  Kavi  by  name,  was  the_  author  ol  vcio 
written  in  a  peculiar  tlvie,  and  now  much  admired.  Each 
consists  of  four  lines,  tne  first  three  bein?  in  Sanskrit,  and  ihe 
fourth  a  flindl  or  Kumauni  proverli.  A  collection  of  these,  ediied 
by  Rcwa  Datt  l/prcii,  was  published  to  (he  Indian  Antiquary  for 
1909  (pp.  177  stq.)  under  the  title  ol  Cmnani-ni/i.  Wcsiirii  r.i'iiri 
has  no  htcralure.  Portions  ol  the  Bitilo  have  been  lrjii-.|.iti.il  into 
Khas-kura  (under  the  nnmc  (if  "  Nepafl  "),  Kumauni,  Cirlin.lU, 
Jaunsari  and  Chamlnali. 

AtlTKORITIKS. — S.  H.  Krll<n;;:'i  Jlir.di  Gramtr^jr  (;nii  ed,,  I.ond(>n, 
iSqj)  includes  both  Eastern  and  CenlTal  i'.ih.iti  in  il-.  -ur\i  \-  VoT 
Kh,i=  s<:»-aUo  .\.  TumtiuU,  NrpaH,  i.  t.  Coikhaii  ui  (.>  :  vMor 

(D.irjecling,  1904),  and  C  A.  Gritrson,  "  A  Sprcinu  n  dI  iln  Kli.i'-or 
Naipilli  I,anBuaKc,"  in  the  Zeitickrifl  der  diutsfhi-n  i':-i',-<!'.:k-'.i-'  'i-eH 
Geirllsehajl  0<)'-7).  Ui.  (>S9  *eq.  There  is  no  jurlinrin  di-.din.:  v.  ith 
Wcjlerii  I'ati.iti  as  a  wliofc,  A.  H,  Dlack's  ivL.rk,  J  Kiihi  Ih.'ift 
of  Ifindi  {Lahore,  iSi^6).  may  be  eonsiikfd  lor  KuUilii.  Ni>  ,il«> 
I,  (irah.ime  Bailey's  Liinf^uiir^cs  of  the  .Viirffcfn  Ut'tu'.l-.yii  (K"yal 
A'i.itii:  Society,  London,  I9i.>8).  Vol.  is.,  pi.  iv,,  ol  tti-' 
Survey  «/  India  contaiivs  lull  particulars  01  all  the  Tahuri  dialccH 
ii|gnM.detail.  (G.  A.Ga.) 

VAHUYf .  or  ^EHLCn,  the  luaie  ghna  by  the  folknmt  of 
ZoiUoater  to  the  character  b>  which  are  written  the  ancient 
translations  of  their  lacred  book*  and  some  other  works  which 
they  preserve  (see  Pemia:  Latifuage).  The  name  can  lie  traced 
back  for  many  centuries;  the  great  epic  poet  Firdousi  (second 
half  of  the  loth  Christian  century)  repeatedly  spenks  of  Pahlavl 
books  as  the  sources  of  his  narratives,  and  he  tells  us  among 
other  thinp  that  in  the  time  of  the  first  Khosrau  (Chooroes  I., 
A  D.  531-579)  the  PahlaVf  character  alone  was  used  in  Persia.' 
The  learned  Ibn  MoV&Sa'  (8th  century)  calls  Pahlavl  one  of 
the  languages  of  Pcisia,  and  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  an 
official  language.*  We  cannot  detcnniDe  what  diaractcra, 
perhaps  also  dialects,  were  called  Pahlavl  before  the  Arab  period. 
It  Is  most  suitable  to  confine  the  word,  as  Is  now  generally 
done,  to  designate  a  kind  of  writing — not  only  that  of  the 
Pahlavl  books,  but  of  all  inscriptions  on  stone  and  metal  which 
use  ^milar  characters  and  are  writtra  on  essentially  the  same 
principles  as  these  books. 

At  first  sight  the  Pahla^  books  present  the  strongest  spectacle 
4f  mixture  of  speech.  Purely  Semitic  (Aramaic)  words — and 
these  not  only  noiAS  and  verbs,  but  numerals,  particles,  demon- 
strative and  even  personal  pronouns — stand  side  by  side  with 
Persian  vocables.  Often,  however,  the  Semitic  words  are 
compounded  In  a  way  quite  unsemitic,  or  have  Persian  termi- 
natfons.   As  read  by  the  modem  Zoroastrians,  there  are  also 

■  We  cannot  assume,  however,  that  the  poet  had  a  ctear  idea  of 
what  Pshlavi  was. 

*The  passage,  in  which  useful  facts  are  mixed  up  with  strange 
notions,  is  ^ven  abtidnd  in  Fikria,  p.  13,  mote  fully  by  YKkQt.  lu. 
935,  but  OKMt  fully  aadaocnraicly  in  the  imprinted  li^ilit  tt-'Mm. 


many  words  which  are  ddtfier  SanAk  Sbr  Pendin;  IRU  It  ft 
soon  seen  that  this  traditional  pnUmndation  Is  unirtiitwanliy. 
The  character  ii  cursive  and  very  ambiguous,  so  that,  for  «asB- 
ple,  there  is  but  one  sign  for  n,  m,  and  r,  and  one  for  y,  rf,  awl  f, 
this  has  led  to  mblokes  in  the  received  proaimdatKMi,  which  fv 
many  words  can  be  shown  to  have  been  at  cmc  time  more  correct 
than  it  is  now.  But  apart  fiora  such  blunders  thm  renuia 
phenomena  which  could  never  have  appeared  in  a  real  langtttgci 
and  the  hot  strife  which  raged  tiU  recently  aa  to  whether  FaUavf 
is  Semitic  or  Peiaian  has  been  closed  by  the  discovery  that  it 
is  merely  a  way  of  writing  Persian  in  which  the  Fenian  worte 
are  partly  rcpteunted — to  the  eye,  not  to  the  ear~tiy  tbeir 
Semitic  equivalents.  This  view,  the  developmetit  of  whick 
began  with  Westcrgaard  (Zeii^aiesfa,  p.  so,  note),  ia  in  hdi 
accordance  with  the  true  and  andcnt  tradition.  Thm  Stm 
MolFofEa',  who  translated  many  Pahlavl  books  into  Anhac. 
tells  us  that  the  Persiaits  had  about  one  thousand  words  whkh 
they  wrote  otherwise  than  they  were  prooDuacod  fa  Pemao.* 
For  bread  he  saya  they  wrote  unu,  i-e.  the  Anmak:  laifmtA, 
but  they  pronounced  nin,  which  fs  (he  oonutoon  Fenins  word 
for  bread  Shnilarly  bsra,  the  Aramaic  bevt,  fleafa,  was  fwe- 
nounccd  as  the  Persian  gfiikl.  We  stiil  possess  a  ^ooaaay  vU^ 
actually  gives  the  Pahlavl  writhig  with  iu  PetsiMi  pnmonciatias. 
This  glossary,  which  besides  Aramaic  words  cootaina  ako  • 
variety  of  Persian  words  disguised  in  antique  fomit  or  by  emn 
due  to  the  contracted  style  of  writing,  exists  ia  various  shapca,  al 
of  which,  in  spite  of  their  corruptions,  go  back  to  the  weA  whkh 
the  statement  of  Ihn  Mo^afla'  had  in  view.*  Thus  the  Fenians 
did  the  same  thing  on  a  much  larger  scale,  aa  when  in  FigPii^ 
we  write  {,  (libra)  and  pronounce  "  pound  "  or  write  St  or  tt 
(et)  and  pronounce  "  and."  No  system  was  feUoMred  in  tW 
choice  of  Semitic  forms.  Sometimes  a  noun  was  written  ia  itt 
sMus  sbsolutus,  sometimes  the  emphatic  d  was  added,  mmd  tkia 
was  sometimes  written  as  «  sontethnes  as  il  One  verb  was 
written  in  the  perfect,  another  in  the  imperfect.  Eves  vacioua 
dialects  were  hid  under  contribution.  The  Seatitic  a^m  by 
which  Peniaa  synonyms  were  distinguished  are  sonKtiisei 
quite  arbltraiy.  Thus  in  Peisian  Haeiik  and  kkwal  both  laeaa 
"  self  ":  the  former  is  writtra  Nishu  itufsHd  or  na/skei),  the 
latter  Jtsrsbm  with  the  preposition  U  prefixed.  Personal 
pronouns  are  expressed  in  the  dative  (ia  with  prepositional  f 
prefixed),  thtis  lk  (faih)  for  itt,  "  ihou,"  un  (font)  for  sm^ 
"we."  Sometimes  the  same  Semitic  sigti  stands  for  ta» 
distinct  Persian  words  that  happen  to  agree  lo  iotind;  thus 
because  Adtid  is  Aiamaic  for  "  this,"  HVA  n^unsents  not  only 
Persian  I,  "  this,"  but  also  the  InlerjectiM)  1,  i.t.  "O"  m»  pie- 
fijted  lo  a  vocative.  Sometimes  for  clearness  a  Peiaian  Hiiiiim 
tion  is  added  to  a  Semitic  word;  thus,  (o  dbtingulih  bfctwrw 
the  two  words  for  father,  pit  and  ^iVor,  the  former  ia  wxittea 
AB  and  the  latter  abjtk.  The  Peiaiaa  form  is,  however,  not 
seldom  used,  even  where  then  is  a  quite  wcU^oown  Semitic 
ideogram.' 

These  difficulties  of  reading  mostly  disappear  wbm  the 

ideographic  nature  of  the  writing  Is  ttCOgniMd.  We  do  DOC 
always  know  what  Semitic  word  snpplieii]  some  amUKuous 
group  of  letters  {eg.  pun  for  pa,  "to," or  HT  for  agar,  "if"); 
but  we  alivays  can  tell  the  Persian  word — which  is  the  oak 
important  thing — thou^  not  always  the  exaa  prooundatioa 
of  it  in  that  older  stage  of  the  language  which  the  caunt  Pahlavt 
wo^bclODgto.  In  ftthlavl,  for  exampki  the  wwd  for  "  fenamlc" 
is  snitten  indtaft,  an  andeot  tana  which  afterwanls  pajMd 
through  mddAak  into  mddJut.  But  it  was  a  mistake  of  later 
ages  to  fan^  that  because  this  was  so  the  sign  T  also  meant  D, 

*  Fihritt.  p.  (4,  line  TJ  teq.,  cf.  line  4  seq.  The  former  jmrnagr 
was  first  cited  by  Quatremire,  Jeur.  ^J.  [1835)-  '■  ^56.  and  discuaaed 
by  Clermont-Ganneau,  ibid.  (t866),  I.  430.  The  expressions  It  Uica 
are  not  always  dear;  perhaps  theauthorof  the  HJinif  hascosMlenaed 
somewhat. 

*  Editions  oy  Hoihanejl,  JamaspjT  Asa  and  M,  Haug  (Bonbajr, 
1870).  and  by  C.  Salemann  (Leiden,  1878).  See  alio  1.  Olshauwa, 
■■  Zur  WQrdigung  der  Pahlavi-glosisie  "  in  Kuhn's  ZriC  /.  PWi*. 
Sprforscli..  N.F..  vi.  531  <cq. 

*  For  examples  of  varioui  petuliarities  see  the  notes  lo  Nfildtke'* 
mnsbtioa  01  the  stocy  oT  ArtaUukU  i  Fifaiam  ff^ulBfes,  187s). 
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and  to  t6  write  T  for  D  fat  mnr  cases,  eqieinlly  in  bnigt 
proper  oaiaes.  That  a  «or4  ii  written  m  an  older  foriB  thaa 
that  vhkfa  ia  pronounced  is  a  phcBomaion  eomtnon  to  many 
Itffir*  wlwie  Uterature- coven  a  long  peiiixL  So  in  English 
«B  atiU  mite,  ihongfa  we  do  not  pronounce,  the  guttural  in 
UmHfk,  and  write  lauik  when  we  ptanouncc  laf. 

ICudi  gravtf  difficultia  arise  from  the  cursive  nature  ot  the 
characters  alreaii^  alluded  to.  There  are  some  group*  which 
may  thoortAically  be  read  in  bmdteda  of  wqn;  the  aaine  Uule 
algB  may  bt  l.  ir,  *%  m,  n,  n,  and  the  a  too  nay  be 
akbcsAorM. 

In  oUcr  times  there  was  still  some  little  diiliaction 
between  Utters  that  an  now  qnite  identical  in  fonn,  but  even 
the  ]EcyptfsK  ftatmeoM  P^lavl  writine  of  the  7tb  cntuzy 
■hnr  on  the  whc4e  the  saine  type  as  out  MSS.  The  practical 
inconveniencts  to  those  who  knew  the  language  were  not  so 
great  as  ikey  may  seem;  the  Arabs  aho  long  used  aa  equally 
ambiguous  character  without  availing  tbemsclvea  of  the  diar- 
critical  ppial»  irinch  btd  been  dewsfd  long  betMtav 

Modem  USS^  following  Arabic  nodeb,  intradnce  dlaoitkal 
points  from  tiaie  t«  tine,  and  often  incorrectly.  These  giVfe 
Bltk  help,  however,  in  coraparfKin  with  the  socalled  PAzaad 
«r  tianscripitioii  ^  Pablavt  teats,  aafhey  are  to  be  spoken,  ia 
«b«  character  id  wUcb  the  AtaU  itadf  is  wdtto^  and  wUck 
h  quite  dear  and  has  all  vowels  as  w^  as  crasonantt.  Hie 
tnnscription  is  not  philologloany  accurate;  the  language  is 
often  nrodemiud,  but  not  nniforo^  lO.  PAzand  MSS.  present 
dialectical  variationa  according  to  the  taste  or  intelligence  of 
«nihon  and  eop)nBls,'aDd  aH  bave  many  false  leading*.  For 
•s,  however,  thqr  are  of  the  greatest  me.  To  get  a  conceptioa 
of  Paldavl  ene  cannot  do  better  than  read  the  UinBi-Kkiraik 
in  the  PaUavl  wtih  conatant  reference  to  the  Flzond.'  Critical 
hteur.  is  slill  iNimd  to  give  an  approiitaate  tcproduction 
of  tbt  author's  own.pronimdation  of  wbat  be  wrote. 

The  ottebf  the  later  Saastaid  kin^  of  the  princes  of  Tabar- 
istan,  and  of  some  governoA  in  the-oiTller  Arab  period,  exhibit 
hn  al^bet  very  simBar  to  Pablavl  MSS.  On  the  older  coins 
tie  several  leaen  ue  more  dearly  distingnidied,  and  in  good 
^iednien«of-weU-ettuck'Coin*«f  theoldot  Sasnnians  almost 
mw  letter  on  be  recoffi^aed  with  certafaity.  The  same  bohb 
Sood  tat  the  inacriptkins  e*  gems  and  other  small  monuments 
of  the  eaiiy-Susaaian  period;  bat  the  dearest  of  aU  are  the 
rock  inscriptions  of  the  Sinsniaf  fs  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries, 
tkeugh  iff  the  4tli  cciitary  a  tendency  to  cursive  forms  be|^ 
to  af^Msr.  Only  r  and  v  are  always  quite  alike.  The  chatactd 
«l  tba  1nga«l*  Ibe  system  of  writing  is  csscntiaUy  the 
■ease  en  coins,  gen«  nod  rodw  as  in  MSS.^— pure  Persian,  in 
pert  straageiy  dlsgnbed  in  a  Semitic  gatb.  In  details  there  are 
many  diSoenccs  between  the  Fahlart  of'  inscriptions  and  the 
book*.  Penisn  etidinp  added  to  words  written  in  Semitic 
fem  are  mudi  less  common  in  the  former,  so  that  the  penon 
rad  number  of  a  verb  are  often  not  to  be  made  out.  There 
are  also  ortbcgMphlc  variations;  e.;^  long  i  in  Penian  forms  is 
dways  npreued  in  bodr-PahlavI,  but  not  dways  in  inscriptions. 
The  tntfamiliar  contents  of  some  of  these  inscrqitions,  their 
Bmitcd  number,  their  bad  preservation,  and  the  imperfect  way 
hi  iriiicb  some  pt  the  most  important  of  them  have  been 
'pubbsM*  leave  many  thinp  still  cAiscnre  in  these  monuments 
of  Pcnian  kings;  but  they  have  doue  much  to  deer  up  both 
great  and  small  points  in  the  history  of  PahlavL' 

Some  of  tbe  oldest  Sasautlaa  inscriptions  are  aca>mpanied  l>y 
a  text  bdongtng  to  tbe  same  system  of  writing,  but  with  many 
variations  in  detail,*  and  an  alphabet  which,  though  derived 

>  Tlu  Bw*  of  m»  Ma(nj>i-K)md  in  OritUut  PMaO.  ed.  by 
Fr.  Ch.  Andrea*  (Kiel,  18M:  iden.  TitPmiii  and  San^  Ttslh 
by  E.  W.  West  (Stultprt  and  London,  lijt). 

*See  enecblly  tbe  Bjeat  work  ol  F.  Stotre,  Pmipdit  (3  vols., 
Berlin,  iMi).  U  was  Dc  Sacy  uho  began  the  decipherment  ot  the 
iaecrfptlMa. 

*.Thm  we  now  kaow  that  the  IMtvre  in  book-P»hlirj  which  meant 
"  in,"  (he  original  letters  of  which  could  not  be  made  out,  f *  for  vs, 
"  between."  It  is  to  be  read  aniar.  .  „  . 

^ThuB  tat,  "aan,"  b  written  Instead  «I  wQ:  fitA,  "  Mm," 
h  Wfflten  mw,  but  ia  tbi  usual  PeUsvi  it  hPt^-TQ^ 


from  the  same  aonne  with  tbe  other  Pdihvt  dpbaBets  (the  «U 
Aramaic),  has  quite  different  forms.  Thb  character  is  also 
found  on  some  genu  and  seals.  It  has  been  called  Chaldaeo- 
RtUav^  fte.  Ohhauscn  tiles  to  nuke  It  pmbable  that  this 
wu  the  writing  of  Media  and  the  other  that  e(  Persia.  Tbe 
Petalan  dialect  in  both  sets  at  Irscr^tions  b  idesitical  or 
nearly  so.* 

The  name  Fahlavl  means  Parthian,  Pahlav  bong  tbe  regdar 
Peidan  tnuuformation  <d  the  dder  Parthava.*  TUb  fs^ 
points  lo  tbe  eondmioa  that  the  system  of  writing  was  devdopcd 
in  Parthian  tjmes,  when  tbe  great  nobles,  the  Pabbvans,  ruled 
and  Media  was  their  main  seat,  "the  Pafabv  country."  Other ' 
Itngubtic,  gtaphlcd  and  historkd  indications  point  tbe  samt 
way;  but  it  u  still  far  ftem  dear  bow  the  qmiem  was  developed: 
We  know,  indeed,  that  even  onder  the  Adtaemenids  Aranak 
writing  uid  qteech  were  employed  far  beyond  the  Aramaic 
lands,  even  in  officUl  documents  and  on  coins.  The  IranfeiM 
had  no  oonvenicot  characto-,  and  mt^  borrow  the  Aramaic 
letten  n  aatuialljr  aa  tli^  infaaeqaently  bomwed  those  «f 
the  Arab*.  But  thb  doe*  not  npldn  the  itraage  prajctice  of 
writing  Semitic  words  fn  place  of  so  many  Persian  word*  whidi 
were  to  be  read  as  Persian.  It  cannot  be  the  invention  of  an 
individud,  for  in  that  me  the  system  would  hawe  been  more 
condatently  worked  out,  and  the  appearance  of  t«ro  or  more 
kinds  ot  PaUavf  side  by  side  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  Sassanian 
period  would  be  incx^dkabk.  Bat  we  may  remember  that  the 
Aramaic  character  first  cane  to  the  Iranlansfrom  the  region 
of  the  lower  Euphmea  and  Tigris,  where  the  ODnplicated 
cuneiform  character  ama^  and  where  It  beU  its  gnotuid  long 
after  better  ways  of  wiitbig  weae  known.  In  bter  antiquity 
probably  very  few  PcHnans  could  read  and  write.  All  kinds 
of  strange  things  an  conceivable  In  an  Eastern  character 
confined  to  a  narrow  dcde.  Of  the  facts  at  least  there  b  no 
doubt. 

Ihc  Pahlavl  litentuie  cnAiraaet  the  transtatloat  of  the  hdy 
books  of  tbe  Zcroastrians,  dating  proliably  from  the  6th  century, 
and  certain  other  rdigious  books,  espeddly  the  Uindi-Kkiiaik 
and  the  Swiiokuh.^  Tbe  BuniMA  dates  from  the  Arab 
period.  Zoronstrfan  priests  con  tinned  to  write  the  old  language 
aa  a  dead  tongue  and  to  use  tbe  oM  character  long  after  the 
victory  el  a  new  em|Hre,  a  new  religbn,  a  new  form  of  the 
language  (New  Pertian),  and  a  new  character.  There  was 
once  a  not  quite  inconsidemtde  profane  Utenture,  «(  whkft  a 
pkod  deal  b  preserved  in  Arabic  or  New  Ferdan  versions  er 
reproductions,  particulariy  in  hbtorkd  ho^  about  the  tlnM 
bdore  Islam.*  Very  little  profane  Uterature  still  existt  in 
Pabtavl;  the-romance  of  Ardashir  haa  been  mentioned  above.  - 

Sec  E.  W.  West's  "  Pahbvl  Litentttrc."  in  Gdger  and  Kahn'a 
Griutiriu  iet  vmUxken  FkUdoiie  (1896),  voL  ii.;  "  The  Enient. 
Languaee  and  ^e  of  Pahlavi  Liletature "  in  Sitmnitbtr.  lUr  Ic 
Akad.  StT  will.  PkU.  u.  kill.  Ktaist  (Munich.  18S8),  pp.  399-443 
and  his  Paklmi  Ttxtt  in  Sacred  Sooki  of  the  Eajl  (1880-1897).  The 
difficult  Nudy  of  Pahbvi  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  corrupt 
state  tA  our  copies,  due  to  tgnorant  ard  earriess  scribes. 

Of  gtossariet,  that  of  West  (Bombay  and  London,  1S74}  is  to  be 
recommended;  the  large  Pabiavi,  Gujarati  and  English  Icxkon  of 
Jamaspjl  Dastur  Minochehetji  (Bombay  and  London,  1877-1883) 
IS  very  lull,  but  haa  numerous  false  or  uncertain  forms,  and  must  be 
used  with  nnich  caution.  (Tb.  M4 

PAIQMTON,  a  seaside  resort  m  the  Torquay  parliamentary 
division  of  Devonshire,  England,  on  Tor  Bay,  il  m.  S.W.  of 
Torquay,  on  the  Great  Wcsiera  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(t9oi),  8385-  The  church  of  St  John  b  mainly  PeipeiidlcuUr, 

»  What  tbe  Pihrut  (p.  1 3  scq.)  ha*  about  various  forms  of  Perrian 
writinK  certainly  refer*  in  part  at  least  to  the  specie*  ef  Pahbvt 
But  the  BtatcmeMs  are  hardly  all  reliable,  and  in  the  lack  d  tnnt* 
worthy  specimen*  Uitb  can  be  made  d  them, 

*  This  was  finally  proved  by  Olkhauaen,  fdlowing  earlier  scholars; 
sec  J.  Olshausen,  Parthma  wd  PaUav,  UOda  nnd  MOt  (Berlin, 
1877.  and  in  the  ItimatA.  of  the  Academy). 

'  Tranitatiani  ed.  by  F.  Spiegel  (1860).  the  BmndMUsh  by  N.  L. 
Weuencaan)  (Copenhagen,  itei)  and  F.  Ju«d  (Ldpslt.  iSMlsolher 
Pahlavl  books  by  Sirii^ri  and  Haug.  by  Hodiangii.  and  other  IndM 
Pftneet. 

•One  other  book,  the  atorie*  of  KdHat  md  Dsumg.  H  a  Syriac 
vciden  from  the  FaUad,  the  bttcr  taken  f fan  tte  SomMi. 
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bat  hu  K  ht«  Norman  ieatny,  and  ccmulns  a  carved  an4 
painted  pulpit,  and  In  the  Kirkham  chapd  several  interesting 
noiuimeatt  «f  the  Kirtham  family,  and  a  b«aHiful  tlunt^ 
^■■MjfH  tune  sctcea.  Adkhv  buildingi  and  ImtitBUwi 
are  a  novitiate  of  Maiist  Fathcn,  a  adence  and  art  adiool,  a 
fner  willi  pavilion  and  concert  rooms,  and  a  yadit  dub.  Little 
remains  of  an  old  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Exeter  apart  from 
tbe  iiith-centuty  Bible  Tower.  Its  last  tenant  was  Bbbop  Miles 
Covndale,  iriio  In  1555  paUisbcd  the  first  English  translation 
<rf  tbe  vriwle  Bible.  The  town  owes  its  ptqnikrity  to  a  firm 
expanse  of  sand,  good  bathing  fadlities,  and  a  temperate  dimate. 

PAIU  a  bucket>  a  vessd  for  carrying  water,  milk  or  other 
liqiikis,  made  of  wood  or  metal  01  other  material,  varybg  in 
^zt,  and  usually  of  ■  diciilar  Aupt  and  aoaewhat  wider  at  the 
top  than  the  bottom.  The  word  Is  of  somewhat  efascun  oriffa. 
lie  prtsent  form  pcunts  to  the  0.  Eng.  faeg^,  but  the  seme,  tbat 
of  a  small  wine-measure,  a  gill,  is  difficult  to  oonncct  with  the 
pcesent  one.  The  earlier  forms  of  the  word  in  Mid.  Eng.  spell  the 
word  ^yl«,  paUlt,  and  this  rather  points  to  a  cmnodon  with 
O.  Fr.  fiatiU,  faydU,  a  small  pan  or  flat  diih,.fi«Mn  Lat.  pauOa, 
(fimiautive  of  paUra,  dish.  The  Knse  here  also  pFCSCnta  diffi- 
culties, "pail"  in  Englidi  beingalways  a  deep  vessd. 

PAIUBROH.  toOUARD  JULES  HBHBI  (1834-1899).  French 
poet  and  dramatist,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  tjth  of  September 
1834.  He  was  educated  hii  the  bar,  but  after  pleading  a  single 
case  he  entered  the  first  dragoou  le^ment  and  Krved  for  two 
years.  With  the  artist  J.  A.  Besuci  he  travelled  for  some  time 
in  Bortbeni  Africa,  and  soon  after  his  return  to  Paris  in  1S60  he 
pndoocd  a  vohiioe  ol  satins.  La  Panuila,  and  a  oneHKt  [riece, 
Lt  Familt,  whidi  wai  represented  at  the  Odton,  He  married 
in  1863  the  daughter  of  Francois  Bulos,  thus  obtaining  a  share 
in  the  propiietorship  of  the  Rene  da  deux  mondes.  In  1869 
be  produced  at  the  Gymnsie  theatre  Le$  Fatat  mtKases,  a  four- 
act  comedy  depending  lor  its  interest  on  the  pathetic  devotion 
of  tb*  Magdalene  <rf  the  stocy.  L'£tuK^  (1S79),  a  brSIIant 
one-act  comedy,  secuitd  another  success,  and  in  1881  with 
Le  Monde  »k  Pm  t'ennme  PailleroD  produced  one  td  the  most 
strikingly  successful  pieces  of  tbe  period.  The  play  ridiculed 
contemporary  academic  society,  and  was  fiUed  with  tranqwrent 
•HuAkis  to  wcQ- known  people.  None  of  his  subsequent  efforts 
achieved  to  great  a  success.  PaiUeron  was  elected  to  tbe  French 
Academy  In  iSSi,  and  died  on  the  lolh  of  April  1899. 

PAIMFOU  a  filling  poet  of  western  FrancCi  m  the  department 
of  CMe8^-Mord,a7i  m.  NJ<.W.  of  St  Brieve  by  road.  Pop, 
<tgo6),  1340.  Paimpol  is  well  known  for  Its  association  with  the 
IcelantUc  rod-fisheries,  for  which  it  annually  equips  a  large  fleet. 
Steam  sawing  and  boat-lnuldiDg  are  carried  on;  grain,  &c.,  is 
OfiMtcdi  imports  include  coal  and  timber.  A  tribunal  of 
contmerce  and  n  lAoal  of  Bvidgatlon  are  nmong  tbe  pobSe 
Inslitutioiu. 

PAIR  (from  Lat.  poout,  Gr.  roEi^,  penalty,  that  which  must 
be  paid:  O.  Fr.  peine),  a  term  used  loosdy  (i)  for  the  psycho- 
logical state,  %hidi  may  be  generally  described  as  "  unpleasant- 
Bess,"  arising,  $4.  from  the  contem|dation  of  a  catastrophe  or  of 
moral  turpitude,  and  (j)  for  phyncal  (or  psycho-physical)  suSer- 
ing,  a  spedfic  sensation  localUed  in  a  parUciilar  |»rt  of  the  body. 
The  term  is  used  in  both  senses  as  Uie  opponte  of  "  pleasure," 
though  it  b  doubtful  whether  the  antitbeA  between  phytncal 
and  pqrducal  pleasure  can  be  equally  wcD  attested.  The 
favestigatiMi  o(  the  pleasure-pain  pheoonena  of  coesdousncM 
bu  Uken  a  promipent  place  in  psychological  and  ethical  specula- 
tion, the  terms  "  bedonics  "  and  "  algedonics  "  (iXyiiiloi',  pain 
of  body  or  mind)  being  coined  to  express  diAcrcnt  aspects  of 
the  subject.  So  in  acalhciics  attempts  have  been  nade  to  assign 
to  pain  a  specific  psycbolopcal  function  as  tending  to  increase 
pleasure  by  contrast  (so  Fechiter):  p^n,  e.g.  Is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment In  the  tra^c  Sdentisla  have  experimented  eUboratdy 
vrilh  a  view  to  tbe  picdse  locsliaation  of  pain-sensations,  and 
"  pain-maps "  can  be  drawn  showing  the  exact  situation  ol 
what  are  kiWiwn  as  "p^-^iots."  For  audi  experiments 
isstiumenta  known  as  "  acsdmioaetcn  "  and  "  algometen  " 
ban  ban  dovlMd.  Hie  ci«at  variety  of  painful  iMmiow— 


throbbing,  ddl,  acute,  bitendttcnt,  •tabUBg-~M  to  the 
condusion  among  earlier  investigators  that  pains  differ  in  quality. 
It  is,  however,  genecsUy  agreed  that  all  pain  is  qnalitativc^ 
the  same,  though  subject  to  temponl  and  intenrfve  modificatkM. 
(See  PncHnoox;  AzsTBmcs;  Nsavom  Snmi;  Si» 

rATBETIC  SySTEH.) 

PAIN,  BABBT  (1867-  ).  English  hnmoroos  writer,  wa» 
cdocatcd  at  Cambridge,  and  became  a  prominent  eontiibntar  to 
Th$  Gramta.  Jaaua  Payn  inaectqi  his  story,  "The  Hiidgad 
Gatcs,"intheCandkiUira|atlMln  1U9,  and  ihortly  aftenntda 
lie  became  a  contributor  to  Punch  and  the  Speaker,  and  jofaicd 
the  staffs  of  the  Doily  Clrmide  and  £Iaci  and  IFAtte.  Ifisworks 
include:  Im  a  Camadiom  CteM  (1891);  papers  i^rlnted  fron  TMm 
Cranial  iVs)«lnqts  and  FanOa  (iSg^;  Tk$  JTMncsx  ef  <*• 
CAslfof  (1894);  Tim  Oam  tf  CUmMm  (1897);  Ska  (i«oo); 
Anelker  English  Wmaaft  Lorn  LMtn  (1901},  fa.  Ai  a  wriur 
of  parody  utd  lif^itly  bumoraat  •toiiea  hia  nuoii  hia  bwwwt 
widely  known. 

PAINK  BOn»  TBUT  {t7*r-i|t4),  AmcricaB  polltide% 
a  signer  of  tbe  DedaradOB  of  Ind^nukoce,  was  hen  hi  Beaten, 
Massachusetts,  on  tbe  nth  of  March  1731.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1749,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1759-  In  i7fiS 
be  was  a  dd^te  to  the  pioi^nciat  ooovention  which  was  called 
to  meet  in  Boston,  and  conducted  the  prosecution  of  -Captnta 
Thomas  Preston  and  Us  men  for  Ihdr  share  hi  Ikehaoos 
"  Boston  Massacre"  of  tbe  5th  of  March  177&,  He  served  in  tJbc 
Massachusetts  General  Court  in  1773-1774.  In  the  Ptovincia] 
Congress  in  t774-t775,and  in  the  Continoiial  Congress  u  1774^ 
1778,  and  waa  speaker  of  the  MiiwIiiiiflU  Home  of  IUpiae»> 
tatira  in  1777,  a  mcnter  of  the  executive  councQ  in  1779.  • 
member  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  constitutlian  of 
17S0,  attorney-general  of  the  sUte  from  1777  to  1790,  and  m 
judge  of  the  state  supreme  court  from  1790  to  1804.  He  find 
in  Boston  on  the  nth  of  May  1814. 

Sec  John  SandcrsoB,  Biatrapky  of  the  SifMrt  At  ZWewlf— 
of  Independence  (Philadrlphia,  1S13),  vol.  ii. 

Hissott.RoBEKZ  Treat  Paine  (1773-1811),  who  was  christened 
Thomu  but  in  1801  took  the  name  of  his  father  and  of  an  elder 
brother  wbodied  without  issue  in  i794,wbs  a  poet  of  wnenipaic^ 
but  his  verses  have  long  been  fotgotten.  His  bcM  known  pio> 
ductioos  are  Adana  and  Idberty,  a  once  popular  aong  written  ta 
179S,  The  litoenliom  of  LeUert  (i79S>.  and  Tkt  AsMv  i'«a^M^ 
the  Harvard  Phi  BeU  Kappa  poem  of  1797. 

His  IMu  im  Vone  and  Frma  (Boston.  i8u)  coatdaa  a  U» 
graphical  sketch. 

PAniB,  THOMAS  (1737-1809),  En|^  aathor,  was  ben  al 
Thetford,  Norfolk,  on  the  a9th  of  January  1737,  the  aon  of  n 
(Quaker  staymaker.  After  several  yean  at  sea.uid  after  trying 
various  occupations  on  land,  Paine  took  up  his  father's  trade  in 
LondM,  where  be  lunileniented  his  neagrs  grammar  icImmI 
education  by  attending  science  lectures.  He  succeeded  in  i76« 
in  gaining  an  appointment  in  the  exdss,  but  was  discharged  tag 
ae^ea  of  duty  in  1765.  Three  years  later,  however,  he  received 
another  appointment,  at  Lewes  in  Sussex.  He  took  a  vigorow 
share  in  the  debates  of  a  local  Whig  dub,  and  in  1771  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet  embodying  tbe  grievamxa  of  cxdscmai  and 
supporting  ibeit  demands  for  an  increase  of  pay.  In  1774  he 
was  dismhsed  the  scrvics  for  absence  without  leave— ia  order 
to  ssc^  his  creditors. 

A  meeting  with  Bcnjaidn  FianUin  In  London  was  the  tureiag 
point  in  bis  life.  Franklin  provided  him  with  letters  to  his  soa- 
in-law,  Richard  Bacfae,  and  maoy  of  the  leaders  in  the  cokmie^ 
resistance  to  the  mother  country,  then  at  an  acute  stage.  Paioe 
sailed  for  America  in  1774-  Bache  introduced  him  to  Kobeit 
AtlUn,  whose  Femuyljiaitia  Mataune  be  hdped  found  and 
edited  for  eighteen  months.  On  the  gth  of  January  1776  V^ne 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Common  Sense,  a  telling  array  of 
arguments  for  separation  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  republic 
His  argument  was  that  independence  was  the  only  consistent 
Kne  to  pursue,  that  **  it  must  come  to  that  some  time  or  other 
that  it  would  only  be  more  difficult  the  more  It  was  dcU^cd, 
and  thathidqiendeBBe  was  the  sarwt  wad  to  anion.  Wcitlca 
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in  daqile  canriBciiig  knguge;  it  was  feed  eveiywhere,  and  the 
open  movunCBt  to  inikpendeace  data  from  its  publkatitm. 
Wuhington  nid  tfatt  it "  worked  a  powerful  dwn^e  ia  the  nunda 
df  umay  mta."  LMden  to.  tbe  Nnr  Yoik  ftoriDcid  Cmptu 
ooasidcKd-  tin  Advialiilitjr  of  uwwering  it,  but  came  to  tbe 
concluiion  tlut  it  was  ananswerable.  vHbtn  war  was  declared, 
and  (ottune  at  fiiat  went  againat  the  colonists,  Paine,  who  was 
then  acning  with  Gnwsal  Gracse  as  voluateer  aide-de-camp, 
wnte  the  &it  44  a  mfai  of  tmiutmuM  tncU  called  Tkt  Critis, 
of  vkich  the  tqiexung  wonb,  "  TbeH  an  the  timec  that  try 
men'i-  iooU."  became. a  battk-ccy,  Paine'a  servioea  were 
TQCtfcniied  by  an  appointment  to  be  seartaiy  of  tbe  commisiion 
a«nt  bjr  Coagiw  to  ticat  with  tbe  Indiaas,  and  a  fen  moatha 
l«t«r  to  be  acofUty  of  thh  ConpeMiOBal  oommiltes  of  fdn^B 
■ffain.  In  1179,  bowmr,  he  committed  an  fatdiacretiDa  that 
bmigbt  liim  into  tiouUe.  -  He  published  infonnalion  gained 
Inn  his  official  poeition,  and  was  compelled  to  resign.  He  was 
aflcfwaids  detk  of  tbe  Pennsylvania  legi^tiiie,  and  sccMn- 
puied  John  Laurens  diuint  bis  miasim  to  Fiaaee^  EUs 
serricet  were  cvcnWally  itcofnlted  by  the  atataof  New  Yoric 
by  a  grant  of  an  estate  at  New  RodieUe,  and  fnm  Penngivai^ 
and,  at  Washington's  -  suggation,  freoi  Cengnia  he  icceived 
constderable  gif  u  of  nxmey. 

In  1787  he  sailed  for  Europe  with  the  nwdd  of  an  Icon  bridge 
be  bad  deigned.  -  TUs  was  puUicly  cibibited  in  Paris  and 
London,  and  attracted  great  crowds.  In  England  be  determined 
to  "  open  the  eyes  of  tbe  people  to  tbe  madness  and  stupidity 
ot  the  government."  His  first  efforts  in  tbe  Fmptdt  m  tiu 
ItiMam  C1787)  were  directed  against  Pitt's  war  poUcy,and  to- 
waids  secuiiBg  friendly  idatioos  with  France.  When  Burke's 
JEejfarftMU  m  li*  RaaliUion  in  Ftohu  appeared,  in  1790,  Paine 
at  once  wrote  his  answer,  Tiie  Rifhtt  9}  IfoM.  The  first  part 
i4>peared  on  the  15th  of  Uaich  1791.  and  had  an  enormous 
ctocolatioa  before  tbe  gmmment  look  alarm  and  endeavoured 
to  auppccM  It,  tber^r  cxdtmg  Intcnae  cuiioaity  to  see  it, 
even  at  the  risk  of  heavy  penalties.  Tliose  who  know  tbe  book 
only  by  hearsay  as  tbe  work  of  a  furious  inceadiaiy  will  be 
Bttipriacd  at  the  dignity,  lom  and  temperance  of  the  style; 
it  was  the  circumstances  that  made  it  inflammatory.  Pitt 
"  used  to  lay,"  according  to  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  "  that  Tom 
Paine  waa  quite  In  the  right,  but  then  he  would  add, '  What  am 
I  to  do?  As  things  are,  if  I  were  to  encourage  Tom  Faioe's 
OfMnions  we  should  have  a  bloody  revolution.* "  Paine  was 
todicled  for  treason  in  May  1791.  but  before  the  trial  came  off  be 
waadeetedby  the  department  of  Calais  to  the  Frencbowvention, 
and  csc^ied  Into  France,  followed  by  a  sentence  t4  outlawry. 
The  first  years  that  be  spent  in  France  form  a  curious  episode  in 
hii  life.  He  waa  enthusiastically  received,  but  as  he  knew  little 
of  the  language  translations  of  hu  speeches  had  to  be  read  (or 
him.  He  was  bdd  enough  to  qtcak  and  vote  foe  the  "  detention 
of  louia  during  tbe  war  and  his  perpetual  banishinent  aftet- 
mids,"  and  be  pointed  out  that  the  eiecution  of  the  king  would 
alienate  American  qrmpathy.  He  Incurred  the  su^idon  of 
Robespierre,  was  thrown  mto  prison,  and  escaped  the  guillotine 
by  an  accident.  Before  his  arrest  he  had  completed  the  first 
part  of  the  A10  a§  JUatoit,  the  publication  of  which  made  an 
instaat  duuge  in  hit  portion  m  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
indignation  bt  tbe  UnUed  Stales  bdng  as  strong  as  in  England. 
The  ^ff  o/XsOM*  can  now  be  estimated  calndy.  It  was  written 
fnm  tbepoint  of  vicwof  aQuaker  whodidnotbelicve  in  revealed 
id&ljan,  but  wbo  held  that "  all  religions  are  in  tbdr  nature  mild 
benign  "  iriwn  not  aiwdaied  with  political  gyatcma.  latow 
■dxed  with  the  coarse  unoeRmonlouB  ridfaule  of  what  be  eon- 
■idered  superstition  and  bod  fahh  are  many  passages  ot  earnest 
and  even  lofty  elotiuence  in  favour  of  a  pure  morality  founded  on 
natural  rdigion<  The  work  in  short— a  second  part,  written 
during  hie  ten  mentha'  ImpcvonBeat,  was  publiilied  after  his 
rcfeaat  —represents  tbe  deism  of  the  tSth  century  in  the  bands 
of  a  rou^,  ready,  pasdonate  controversialist. 

At  the  downfall  of  Robea[Herre  Paine  wu  restored  to  his  seat 
ia  tbe  convention,  and  served  until  it  adjourned  in  October 
1795.  Ia  1796  bt  pubbtbed  a  kog  letter  la  Watbingtoa, 
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attackmg  his  aditary  reputation  aad  hit  piesldentisl  pt^y  with 
inexcusaUe  bitlcmess.  In  iBoi  Pame  sailed  for  America,  but 
vdiile  his  services  in  behsU  of  tbe  colonies  were  gratefully 
rBnembered,  hit  Agi  if  JEeuns  and  hit  attack  «a  Washington 
had  alienated  many  of  hit  fricMia.  He  died  ia  New  York  on  tbe 
8th  of  June  1809,  and  was  buried  at  New  Rocbdl^  bat  h^ 
body  was  in  1819  removed  to  F-nglf|iMi  hy  William  CObbett. 

See  tba  btognpfay  br  Moocure  D.  Conway  (189s}. 

PAWEgVILL^  a  city  and  the  coonty^eat  «f  Lake  county, 
Ohio,  U.SJL,  on  tbe  Grand  Wver,  3  bl  S.  of  Lake  Erie  and  about 
30  m.  N.E.  of  Cleveland.  I^p.  (rgoo)  5024,  of  whom  499  were 
foreign-bom  and  179  negroes;  (igto)  sjor.   It  is  aerved  by 

the  Lake  Shore  &  Midiigan  Southern,  the  New  Yodt,  Oikago  * 
St  Loula  and  tbe  Baltbnore  k  Ohm  nUmayt,  and  by  dedrle 
luus  to  Cleveland,  Fahport  and  Ashtabula.  It  ft  tbe  teat  d 
Lake  Erie  College  (oon-eectarian,  for  women),  the  successor  of 
WiUougbby  Seminary  (1847),  whose  buiklings  at  WHkiughby, 
Obio,  were  burned  m  1856;  the  orilege  was  opened  as  the  Lake 
Erie  Female  Semiaaiy  b  i8S9t  aad  bcotne  Lake  Erie  CoU^  and 
Sendnary  in  1898  and  Lake  Erie  College  In  1908.  Pthws^ 
is  situated  hi  a  farming  and  ftuit-<rowing  country,  and  alto  has 
some  manufactures.  Three  miles  north,  on  Lake  Erie,  b  the 
village  of  FainMMt  (pop.in  190^  3073),  with  a  good  harbour  and 
coal  and  ore  docfct.  Tbe  mnnidjpality  ownt  and  operates  Iti 
waterworkt  and  atreet'IIghthig  irimtt.  PahietvOle  was  founded 
in  tSoo-1803  by  settlers  from  Connecticut  and  New  York, 
corupicuous  among  whom  was  General  Edward  Paine  (1746- 
1841),  an  officer  from  Connecticut  in  the  War  of  Independence; 
it  wasincorporated  »a  village  in  r839,and  became  adOrfn  1901 
under  the  new  Ohio  municipal  code. 

PAIHTEiUVOaK,  in  the  bulding  trade.  When  work  Is 
painted  one  or  both  of  two  distinct  ends  It  addeved,  namely 
the  preservation  and  the  coloration  of  the  material  painted. 
The  compounds  used  for  painting — taking  the  word  as  meaning 
a  thm  protective  or  decorative  coat— are  very  numerous,  indu- 
ding  oil-paint  of  many  kinds,  distemper,  whitewash,  tar;  but  the 
word"  paint  "is  usually  confined  to  a  mixture  o<  oil  and  pigment, 
together  with  other  materials  which  possess  properties  necessary 
to  enable  the  paint  to  dry  hard  and  opaque.  Oil  paints  are 
made  up  of  four  parts — the  base,  tbe  vehicle,  the  solvent  and 
tbe  driers.  Figment  may  be  added  to  these  to  obtain  a  paint  of 
any  desired  colour. 

There  are  several  bases  for  oil  paint,  those  most  commonly 
used  for  building  work  being  white  lead,  red  lead,  zinc  white  and 
oxide  of  iroru  White  lead  b  by  far  tbe  commonest  of  bases  for 
paint.  When  pure  it  consuls  of  about  75%  carbonate  of  lead 
and  about  15%  of  leadhydrate.  It  is  mixed  with  6  or  7%  by 
wdght  of  pure  linseed  oil,  and  in  thb  form  is  supplied  to  the 
painter.  Sulphate  cf  baryu  btbe  chief  adulterant  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  white  lead.  White  lead  hat  greater  covering 
properties  and  b  mote  durable  than  the  other  bases.  It  should 
thmfore  alwagrs  be  tued  in  external  painting.  Paints  having 
white  lead  for  a  bate  darken  with  age,  and  become  discoloured 
when  exposed  to  tbe  fumes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
exbts  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  tbe  air  of  all  Urge  towns. 
Zinc  white,  an  oxide  of  sinc,uof  a  purer  white  colour  than  white 
lead.  It  u  lighter,  and  does  not  possess  the  tame  dimbility  or 
covering  power.  It  is,  however,  useful  In  Intoiml  decoration, 
as  it  retains  its  ct^ur  well,  even  when  subjected  to  the  action  of 
gases.  Red  lead  is  a  lead  oxide.  It  bused  chiefly  in  the  priming 
coat  and  as  a  base  for  sonte  red  paints.  Like  white  lead,  it  b  in- 
jured if  exposed  to  adds  or  impure  air,  which  cause  disookratioa 
and  decay.  Oxide  of  iron  b  used  chiefly  aa  a  base  in  paints  used 
for  covering  iron-work,  the  theory  being  that  no  destructive 
galvanic  action  can  be  set  up,  as  might  be  the  case  with  lead  paint 
whm  used  on  iron.  A  variety  of  red  pigmenu  aie'made  from 
oxide  of  htm,  varying  in  hue  from  a  pale  to  a  deep  brownhh- 
red.  They  are  quite  pcrmaoait,  and  may  be  used  under  any 
conditions. 

Tbe  vdiidc  k  a  liquid  in  which  the  partidcs  of  the  base  are 
held  in  suq>ension,  enabling  a  Ihin  coat  of  paint  to  be  formed, 
uniftem  in  colour  and  ceaabtency,  and  which  m  diyias  iona 
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a  kind  «f  ildii  bm  the  Mibtt  to  «Aidi  It  ii  applied.  Psroil 
p^t  Ibe  vefakls  osed  are  mb;  for  distemper  watei  b  employed. 

The  olb  used  as  vehicles  are  chiefly  Unseed  oil,  raw  and  boiled, 
and  poppy-ieed  oil.  Nut  oils  are  occasionally  used  for  ioferior 
tKoik  because  they  arc  much  cheaper.  Linseed  oil,  the  one 
nost  commonly  used,  is  obtained  bom  the  seeds  of  the  flax 
by  wanning  ft  utdaqueexing  out  the  oil  under  hydraulic  pressure, 
llie  resultant,  which  is  of  a  transparent  amber  colour,  is  known 
as  "  raw  "  oiL  It  is  used  principally  in  interiors  for  light,  bright 
colours,  drying  somewhat  slowly  and  giving  a  finn  elastic  coat. 
The  oil  improves  by  keeping,  and  b  sotteUnua  "  Defined  "  with 
acids  ot  aUiallet,  "Boil«l"oal  b  tkerawi^heatod  with  drim, 
such  as  Uthaigeot  red  lead,  to  a  temperature  from  to  500°  F., 
at  which  it  b  maintained  for  three  or  four  hours.  It  is  thick 
and  much  darker  in  colour  than  the  raw  oil,  drying  much  more 
quickly,  with  a  coat  hard  and  glossy  but  less  elastic  than  that 
produced  by  raw  oiL  Pi^jpy^ecd  oil  b  eipreiMd  from  the  sce<ls 
of  Ihi  poppy  plant.  It  does  not  possess  the  tenacity  and  quick- 
diymg  powen  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  but  bring  (rf  a  very  ^ht  colour 
it  b  used  for  dch'cate  colours. 

Tuipentine  bused  as  a  solvent,  diluent,  or"  thinner,"  to  bring 
the  paint  to  a  proper  consistency  so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  spread  in 
a  tirin  even  coat.  When  a  flat  dull  surface  b  desired,  turpentine 
alone  b  used  with  the  base  and  the  oil  b  omitted.  The  best 
turpentine  comes  from  the  pine  forests  of  America.  French 
turpentine  b  next  in  quality.  RussiaM  tuipentine  b  the  cheapest, 
and  has  usu^ly  a  strong  and  unpleasant  odour  that  renders  it 
objectionable  to  work  with.  In  consequence  of  the  high  price 
of  tuipentine  of  good  quality,  and  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
obtaining  it,  substitutes  are  coming  Into  general  use. 

"  Driers  "  arc  substances  usually  added  to  paint  to  hasten  the 
proems  of  oxidation,  t.c  the  diying,  of  the  oil.  Some  pigments 
possets  thb  quality,  as  red  lead  and  white  lead.  The  most 
notable  driers  arc  litharge,  sugar  of  lead,  patent  drios,  sulphate 
of  xinc  and  manganese  dioxide.  Liquid  driers,  such  as  lerebene, 
are  aho  fa  use.  Litharge,  an  oiide  of  lead,  b  in  most  general 
ibe. '  Sugar  of  lead  b  used,  ground  In  oil,  for  light  tints.  Sul- 
phate of  xinc  and  manganese  driers  are  used  for  paints  in  which 
zinc  white  b  the  base,  which  wouM  be  injured  by  lead  driers. 

^  Pigments  "  are  preparations  of  metallic,  earthy  or  animal 
origin  mixed  into  paint  to  give  it  colour.  ¥ot  oil  paint  they  are 
usually  ground  in  oil;  for  distemper  they  are  aad  as  a  finely 
ground  powder.  The  ordinary  pigmenu  are  white  lead,  sine 
iritite,  umbers,  siennas,  ochres,  Chromes,  Venetian  red,  Indian 
red,  lamp  black,  bone  black,  vegetable  black,  ultramarine, 
Prussian  bhte,  vermilion,  red  lead,  oxide  of  iron,  lakes  and 
Vandyke  brown. 

The  term  "  enamel  paint  **  was  first  given  to  a  compound  of 
sine  white,  petrol  and  resin,  which  possessed  on  drying  a  hard 
^ossy  surface.  The  name  b  now  aiqilied  to  any  coloured  paint 
ofthbnature.  Quick-drytngewunebareqibitvaiiusliesground 
with  the  desired  pigment.  For  slow-drying  oiamds  oil  vamisbes 
torn  (be  vehicle. 

Woodweak  b  often  treated  irith  a  thin  tran^iaient-ctrioured 
liquid  which  changes  the  colour  of  the  work  without  hiding  the 
grain  of  the  wood,  and  if  the  latter  b  good  a  very  fine  result  is 
obtained.  Sometimes  the  stain  b  produced  by  the  combination 
of  two  or  more  chemicab  applied  s^rately,  or  solnble  [dgmcnts 
may  be  mixed  with  a  IranqMicnt  veUde  and  applied  in  the  usual 
way.  The  vehicles  for  the  {rigments  vary  considerably,  and 
include  water,  methylated  si^it,  '^ae,  turpentine  and  clur  raw 
Unseed  oS. 

Vami^  to  nude  by  dissolving  certain  gums  in  linseed  oil, 
turpentine,  spirit  or  water.  They  give  s  transparent  protective 
coat  to  painted  and  stained  torfaces  or  to  wall-paper  or  plain 
woodwiHrk.  Vambhes  usually  dry  with  a  very  smooth,  hard 
and  shiny  surface,  but  "  flat  "  or  "  dead  "  surfaces  which  are 
without  ^oss  may  be  obtained  with  fecial  vambb.' 

The  gums  tued  for  hard-wearing  or  carriage  vambhea.  such 
n  those  to  be  acpoxA  to  the  weather  and  frequently  cleaned 
and  pcriished,  are  ambtf,  coi^  and  gam  animt.  Amber  b  a 
ycNo*  tnatpmnt  or  dmidcd  gum  Imnd  on  the  coasts  of  tbt 
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and  slow'^lrying  varnish  which  does  not  daricen  with  age.  Capd 
gnn  b  brought  from  the  West  India  Islands  aad  also  from  the 
East  Indies.  It  makes  the  most  durable  vanusb,  and  bcbg 
tough  and  hard  b  generally  used  for  cxtonal  work.  Gum  ania^ 
b  a  variety  of  oopal  fouad  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  Eait  India. 
It  b  hard,  durable  and  quick-drying,  but  tmkss  the  varrask 
is  <srefully  made  it  b  liable  to  crack.  Varnishes  for  inside  wort, 
or  cabinet  varnishes,  are  made  with  B' variety  of  resins  dtasolved 
in  linseed  oil  and  turpentine.  The  resultant  gives  a  k«d, 
lustrous  sarface,  somewhat  less  durable  than  that  ol  caniv 
varnishes.  Turpentine  varnishes  are  made  titan  soft  gma^ 
such  as  dammar,  common  resin  and  mastic;  ibey  are  1^:  b 
colour,  cheap  and  not  veiy  durable.  Lacqueis  or  spirit  varaishs 
are  made  from  very  soft  gums,  such  as  shellac  and  ^r>fl«qw|i, 
dissolved  in  methylated  spirit,  they  are  used  for  internal  wort, 
drying  quickly,  and  becoming  hard  and  very  brilliant.  Safsos 
formed  with  sudt  vambhes  are  Ibble  to  chip  easily  aod  sok 
off.  Oil  point  »  very  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  sm 
varnish;  it  causes  it  to  dry  harder  aitd  more  quickly  and  vid 
a  fine  lustrous  surface. 

The  driers  used  for  varnish  are  generally  nceut«  of  lead  m 
litharge.  An  excess  of  driers  makes  the  varnish  leas  (boaUr 
and  causes  cracking. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  French  polishes,  mixed  in  diScnst 
ways,  but  most  ar^  composed  of  shellac  and  sandaracfa  dbaoheri 
in  q>irit.  It  b  applied  to  the  perfectly  smooth  surface  of  ban! 
woods  with  a  pad  of  flannel  or  wadding  wrapped  in  Uncn,  xb^ 
well  robbed  in  with  a  circular  motion. 

A  dull  polish  b  procured  by  rubbing  beeawax  into  the  weod 
It  must  be  thoroughly  rubbed  in,  a  little  turpentine  beinc  addri 
as  a  lubricant  when  the  rubber  works  stiffly. 

If  paint  were  apfdied  over  the  bare  knots  of  new  wood  k 
would  be  destroyed,  or  at  least  discoloured,  by  tlie  ezBthiMa 
of  resin  from  the  knots.  For  the  purpose  of  obviating  da 
the  knots  are  covered  with  two  coats  of  apreparatkm  oM 
"  knotting,"  made  by  dissolving  shellac  In  methylated  spa^ 

Putty  b  required  for  stopping  nail-holes  and  small  cnrics 
and  irregularities  in  woodwork.  It  b  made  of  powdered  wfetef 
and  linseed  oil  mixed  together  and  kneaded  into  a  stiff  paste 
For  light  work"  hard  stopping,"  madeof  white  lead  and  w^b( 
riwuld  be  employed. 

The  loob  and  applbnces  of  the  painter  are  mixing  pots,  pot 
kettles  to  hold  the  colour  for  the  painter  at  work,  sUvm 
palette  knife,  scraping  knife,  hacking,  stopping  and  chisd  ktim 
the  hammer,  qwnge,  pumice,  blow-lamp  lor  baming  off,  aad  1 
varietyofbruslies,  such  as  the  duster,  the  ground  brush,  the  toA 
the  dbtemper  brush,  the  fitch  and  camel-hair  pencil  for  piling 
out  small  parts  and  lines,  the  sable  and  flogger  for  giUi^de 
stippler;  for  grained  vrorh  several  steel  graining  rocnbs  «flb 
coarse  and  fine  teeth,  graim'ng  brush  of  hogs'  hair,  penc3  ew- 
gratner,  and  other  special  shaped  brushes  used  to  obtab  tk 
pecuh'ar  characteristics  of  difieteDt  woods.  It  is  ilmitfil) 
necessary  for  good  work  to  use  brushes  <rf  a  fine  quafitr,  mi 
although  expensive  at  first  cost,  they  are  undoubtedly  rlwtrr 
in  wear. 

WorimaHikip.—'Ntv  woodwork  requires  to  be  knertad. 
primed,  stopped,  and  m  addition  painted  with  three  or  fav 
coats  of  <ril  colour.  The  priming  coat  b  a  thin  coat  of  ^bn 
lead,  red  lead  and  driers  mixed  with  Imseed  and  tutpeaibfc 
Work  shouM  always  be  primed  before  the  stopping  Is  dooe.  lie 
second  or  "  lead  "  cost  n  composed  mainly  of  turpentine,  hnirf 
oU  and  «d^te  lead.  Hie  third  coat  b  the  ground  for  -hr  fmMrf 
colour,  and  is  made  of  white  lead  and  lirweed  oil  artd 
with  eno«^4Hgment  to  bring  It  to  a  tint  approsching  the  in  it 
ing  colour.  The  remaining  coat  or  coats  b  of  similar  coapea- 
tion.  A  "  flatting  "  coat  b  made  of  white  lead  and  turpcMae 
with  the  desired  pigment.  One  pound  of  colour  wdl  oftcr 
4  sq.  yds.  in  the  firtt  coat  and  6  aq.  yds.  in  the  nddhkmtl  cssl 

Gratnfng  b  undent<>od  antong  pabitcfa  to  fee  tie 
Imluting  of  the  aevcnl  different  species  of  ornamental  voak 
sa  satiawood,  rosewood,  mahogany,  oak  and  otbets.  JMn 
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•Jhe  III  !■  iwiji  COM*  of  punt  htve  bttn  pot  on  to  the  freod  a 
(ioiumI  is  Lbm  kid  oi  the  tequitad  tint  utd  kit  to  diy.  The 
painter  then  pnparcB  small  qnantitiea  of  the  tame  colour  with 
&  little  brown,  mad  boiled  oil  and  tuipemiae,  and,  having  mixed 
tbis,  aprtmdt  it  over  mum  small  put  of  hia  work.   The  flat 
ho^*  hair  bcuahn  bdog  dipped  In  the  Uquid  and  drawn  down 
lb*  new^-lstd  ooloar,  the  ibadea  and  graininga  aie  produced. 
To  obtain  the  mottled  appearance  the  camels'  hair  pencib  are 
applied,  and  when  completed  the  work  is  left  to  dry,  and  af  ter- 
waida  cowed  by  a  ooat  or  two  of  good  copal  varnish.  Imitation 
wraidBCot  sequitea  the  use  of  combs  of  vaiioua  degreea  of  fmenesa 
to  obtain  tbe  grain  (whence  the  proctas  is  called  tmbinf  by 
some  penoDs)  r  and  the  flower  b  got  by  wiping  ofl  the  cokrar  with 
a  piece  of  rag.    When  diy  il  is  over-grained  to  obtain  a  more 
oomidete  ceptcaatationof  tbeaatutal  wood,  and  then  varnished. 
XI  the  «fiA  be  doM  ia  mtn'olovandaot  iaflO, beer  grounds 
to  actas  addecan  mlied.witb  tbeeoloor;  tliisaeu  it  tcady  for 
van^UnB.  A  "  patent  graining  machine"  a  wet  of  toilet  with 
«  paltem  opon  it,  is  often  oscd. 

iiarbiimg. — MarfaHng  is  tlw  imitation  of  real  maridca  and 
granitct,  aone  of  wlddi  an  refneaented  by  aplasUng  on  ihe 
cacefidly  picpaied  uouod,  wUdi  sbooM  have  bieeo  painted  and 
often  nibbed  and  pdished  to  obtain  an  even  surface;  otheTs 
bavc  to  be  painted  in  colonra,  and  then  wdl  vantished. 

JPomltag  m  FUikr  Wfk. — Plaaterutg  should  never  be  painted 
-mtil  it  ii  tlmran^dy-  dry,  FortlsiMi  cement  b  best  left  for  a 
Tear  or  two  before  being  painted.  Plaster  work  not  previously 
painted  win  require  four  or  five  coats,  Portland  cement  five  or 
aix.  If  plaatered  work  it  required  to  be  painted  immediately, 
it  should  be  executed  in  Keene't  or  Parian  cement  (see  Plaster 
Wobk).  a  gicat  deal  aiore  paint  b  of  course  absorbed  by 
platter  than  by  wood,  just  aa  wood  absorbs  more  than  iron. 

Fotafifif  an  /nnt. — ^Ifoo  and  steel  work  should  receive  a  coat  of 
oxide  paint  at  the  manufacturer't  works;  additional  coats  are 
added  after  erection.  Alt  rust  should  be  previowly  removed  by 
meaas  of  wire  bnisbes  and  paraffin  or  ttnpentlne.  Tbe  best 
paiais  for  external  iroa  work  are  composed  of  oxide  of  iron  aad 
red  lead,  mueed  o^th  linseed  oH. 

The  foUowiag  is  an  Mtract  from  the  huOdlAg  by4aws  of  the 
nnmitipaltty  of  JofaKnnesburg>— 

"  All  structural  metal  work  shall  be  ihomiglily  deaned  from 
scale  and  rast  before  painting.  Faying  surfaces  in  riveted  w«k 
shaU  be  painted  before  putting  them  together.  Alt  surfaces  of 
Steel  H  iron  worit  inaccessible  after  erection  shall  be  protected 
a»  fat  as  poasiUe  either  by  coating  them  with  '  Smith's  'or  other 
approved  trituminons  composition,  or  by  fifling  the  spaces  which 
tbey  endose  with  lime  ooncreto." 

SeptiMlint  Old  Work,— Man  beginning  to  rtpaitrt  work 
of  any  description  It  inusi  be  thoroo^ly  cleaned.  ]f  the 
surface  b  in  good  oonditioo  it  wiD  be  sufficient  to  scrub  down 
whh  good  soap  and  water  and  afterwards  sponge  and  wipe 
(fay.  If  tbe  work  bat  become  rough  ii  will  often  be 
Decenaiy  to  use  pumice  stone  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
i'lf»"'T  The  pumice  should  be  cut  or  rubbed  to  a  flat 
surface  and  vigorouriy  appUed  with  plenty  of  dean  water.  It 
b  essential  that  the  work  should  be  qoite  dry  twfore  any  paint 
b  applied.  If  the  old  surface  Is  much  cracked  and  blistered  no 
amount  of  nibbing  with  pumice  will  enable  the  workman  to 
obtaiaagDOdgtound  for  the  new  coats,  and  ft  wiB  be  necessary  to 
Rniove  the  old  paint  entirely.  For  tlus  purpose  palmers  most 
[lequenilyuie  a  paint  burner  or  torch  which  bums  paraffin  oil 
mtder  air  pressure.  Thb  causes  the  paint  to  soften  and  blister 
nder  ibt  Wt.  in  which  state  it  Is  readily  scraped  off  1^  a  blunt 
knifci  Tht  old-faohioned  grate  filled  with  charcoal  beld  dose 
to  tbe  surface  by  means  of  a  long  handle  Is  now  not  often  used. 
There  has  recently  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  use  of 
(honied  paint  lemovers  in  paste  or  liquid  form;  as  a  rule  these 
nniun  tome  alkali,  sucli  as  lime  or  caustic  soda.  The  prepara- 
tioB  b  brubcd  on  lo  the  paint  required  to  be  removed,  and  in 
ibe  CMRSc  of  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  bow  the  pdnt  becomes 
•a  soft  that  it  CM  fUdfly  be  scraped  off. 
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Bttsl»i»t  mi  Cwfefjtt^^-^Tbe  Mbtering  of  painted  surfaces 
may  be  caused  io  several  ways.  If  on  iron,  it  may  be  the  resah 
of  a  partide  of  rust  which,  not  having  been  removed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  cleaning,  has  increased  In  size  and  loosened  the  paint. 
If  00  platter,  a  partide  of  ■■■»fi«if«t  }axat  may  have  "  Uown," 
'with  a  similar  result.  On  wood,  l£itaing  b  nstuBy  caused 
by  painting  upon  a  wet  surface  or  upon  Unseasoned  wood. 
Blisters  may  abo  be  caused  by  the  use  of  too  mudi  oil  in  paint 
exposed  to  heat,  or  tbe  application  of  one  coat  upon  another 
before  the  latter  b  properly  dry.  To  prevent  blbtering  a 
method  that  has  been  tried  with  good  results  b  to  a^^y  two 
coats  of  mter  paint  (washaUe  dbtemper)  and  follow  by  two 
coats  of  oil  colour  or  varnish.  Cracking  b  caused  by  the  use  of 
too  much  ofl  in  the  under  coats  and  too  little  in  the  topcoats. 

DitteMper.-'Htw  piaster-work  must  be  quite  dry  before  db> 
lemp«  b  applied.  The  work  should  be  stopped  (that  b,  any 
irregularities  Ailed  op  with  plaster  of  Paris  mired  with  whiting 
and  water  to  a  paste)  and  then  nibbed  perfectly  smooth  with 
glass  paper.  Clairecole,  a  solution  of  thin  siec  and  irhfting, 
b  then  applied  to  render  the  plaster  non-absorbent,  and  thb  b 
followed  by  distcinper  <tf  tbe  dedred  colour.  Dbtemperb  made 
by  soaking  iriiiting  In  deaa  water  to  a  creamy  consbtenCy. 
To  thb  b  added  size  which  has  been  previously  warmed,  and  the 
fngmeni  required  to  colour  the  mixture;  the  whole  is  then  well 
stirred  and  strained  to  remove  any  lumps.  Many  patent  wash- 
able distempers  under  fancy  names  are  now  on  the  market  In  the 
form  of  paste  or  powder,  which  simply  require  lo  be  mixed  with 
water  to  be  ready  for  use.  If  applied  to  woodwork  distemper  Is 
apt  to  flake  ofl. 

The  "  one-knot "  brush  for  cornices  and  other  mouldings  and 
the  "  two-knot  "  and  "  brass-bound  "  brushes  for  flat  surfaces 
are  usually  employed  for  distempering  and  whitewashing. 

A  granular  surface  b  produced  by  stippling  or  dabbing  the 
surface  with  a  siifl  bristled  bnuh  specially  made  for  thb  purpose. 

Gilding,  ire. — Very  rich  effects  may  be  produced  both  in 
external  and  internal  dca»ations  by  the  judicknis  use  of  overlays 
of  gold  or  silver.  In  tbeir  an>lication,  however,  it  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  metals,  not  paints,  and  they 
should  only  be  used  in  positions  such  as  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  actual  mctal<.  "  Dutch  metal "  and  other  imitationa 
cost  about  one-third  of  the  price  of  genuine  gitding,  and  require 
to  be  protected  from  oxidization  by  a  coat  of  lacquer.  Gold  leaf 
is  affixed  with  gold  site  or  other  adhesive  preparations.  The 
best  and  most  durable  work  b  oil  gilding,  which  involves  less 
labour,  and  results  in  a  richer  appearance  than  other  methods. 
The  work  b  usually  primed  first  of  all  with  a  solution  of  boiled 
linseed  cnl  and  white  lead,  and  then  covered  with  a  fine  gtuiinoua 
composition  called  gold  siie,  on  which,  when  it  is  nearly  dry,  the 
gold  leaf  b  laid  in  narrow  Strips  with  a  fine  brush,  and  preued 
down  with  a  pad  of  ootton-woot  heM  In  the  fingeo.  As  the  slips 
must  be  made  to  overlap  each  other  slightly  to  ensure  the  com- 
plete covering  of  the  whole  surface,  the  loose  edges  will  remain 
unattached,  to  be  afterwards  struck  off  with  a  Urge  sable  or 
eamcl-hatr  brush.  The  Joints,  if  the  work  be  skiirally  executed, 
will  be  iRvI^ble.  For  burnished  gilding  the  work  must  be 
covered  with  various  ooau  of  gtnten,  plaster  and  bde,  which  last 
is  mixed  with  gdd  size  to  aeaue  the  adlteslon  of  the  leaf. 

AuTH0RiTiE8.~A.  C.  Wright.  M.A.,  B.Sc.  SimtU  Utiluds  for 
TcsttHi  Pamttn'  UaUriali;  Piateauar  A.  H.  Church,  Colour;  Ellii 
A.  Davidson,  IloMtt  Painiiiu,  GwHing.  itarbUne  and  Sitn  Wrihitt; 
W.  I  Pcarca,  PatiWtiu  and  Dttoratints  A.  S.  Jennings,  Paint  md 
Colour  MixiHg;  G.  HT'Hurtt.  P.C.S..  Paintm,  Catouri,  OiU  and 
Varttifb*s.,  y.  Bt.) 

PAIHTIHG.  in  art.  the  action  of  laying  colour  on  a  surface,  or 
tbe  representing  of  objecii  by  the  laying  of  oolour  on  a  stirface 
It  is  with  painting  in  the  last  sense,  considered  as  one  of  the  fifnf 
arts,  that  Ihu  article  deals.  In  the  first  sense,  in  so  far  as 
painting  is  a  part  of  tbe  builder's  and  decorator's  trade  it  is 
treated  above  under  the  heading  Painter-W(wx.  The  verb 
"  to  paint  "  is  derived  through  Fr.  peindre  {peitU,  the  past 
participle,  was  possibly  the  .earliest  part  addled,  as  b  suggested 
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in  the  Nm  Sn^h  DiOUwy),  (lom  LaL  to  paint. 

Etom  Dm  past  panidple  ^ictw  comes  ^Omo,  picture,  tad  from 
the  root  pit,  pigment.  The  ultisMU  mctninf  of  tlw  root  b 
probably  to  decorate,  adom,  and  it  mco  ii  Gr.  vautOkoi,  many- 
coloured,  variegated. 

In  Part  L  of  this  artkle,  after  a  brief  nodce  of  the  general 
eharactei  of  the  an  and  an  account  of  iu  earliest  manifesutiotts, 
a  sketch  b  given  of  the  course  of  iu  development  from  the 
ancient  Egy^ian  period  to  modem  times.  (An  account,  by 
countries,  of  recent  schools  of  painting  will  be  found  as  an 
appendix  at  the  end  of  Part  III.)  The  punt  of  view  chosen  is 
that  of  the  relation  of  painting  to  nature,  and  it  is  shown  how 
the  art,  beginning  with  the  delineation  of  contour,  passes  on 
through  stages  when  the  effort  b  to  tender  the  truth  of  uUd  form, 
to  the  final  period  when,  in  the  17th  century,  the  presentment  of 
space,  or  nature  in  all  her  ottcnt  and  variety,  becomes  the  subject 
of  representation.  Certain  special  forms  of  painting  charac- 
teristic of  modem  times,  such  as  portraiture,  geue  painting, 
landscape,  still-life,  ftc,  are  briefly  discussedi 

Part  U.  consists  in  tables  of  names  and  dates  intended  to  afford 
a  conspectus  of  the  different  historical  scfmris  of  painting  from 
the  1 3th  century  aji.  downwards. 

Part  111.  is  devoted  to  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
different  technical  processes  of  painting  in  vogue  in  andcnt  and 
modem  times. 

AUTKOai TIES.— There  is  one  elaborate  general  treatix  on  the 
whale  art  of  painting  in  all  its  branches  and  connexions.  Ii  a 
by  PaillM  de  Monubert,  and  wai  published  in  Paris  (163^1850). 
It  ii  entitled  TraiU  eompltl  it  la  ptinMe,  and  i*  in  nine  lub- 
stantial  voturoca,  with  an  additional  volume  of  ptiles.  It  begins 
with  establishing  the  value  of  rules  for  the  art,  and  giving  a  diction- 
ary of  terms,  lists  of  antsts  and  works  of  art,  &c.  vols.  ii.  and  iii. 
five  the  history  o(  the  art  in  ancient,  medieval  and  modern  (iincs. 
Vols,  iv.,  v.,  VI.  and  viL  contain  discussions  on  choice  of  subjects, 
design,  compowtion,  &c.;  on  proportions,  anatomy,  expression, 
drapery;  on  Rcnmptry,  perspective,  light  and  sludc,  and  colour. 
In  vol.  viii.,  pi^  i-;(;5  deal  with  colour,  actial  perspective  and  exe- 
cutionT  pp-  t.ilie  up  the  different  kinds  of  painting,  history, 

porumt,  landsLape.  genre,  &c.;  and  pp.  50^-661  are  devoted  to 
materials  and  prucc^'ies,  which  subject  is  continued  through  voL  ix. 
To  acaustic  painting  13$  pa^es  are  given,  and  100  to  puinting  in 
oQ.  A  long  (U^ssion  on  juuitii^  grounds  and  pigments  follows, 
white  Mhei'  pmceMes  of  pamtiiiB,  in  tempere,  water-colour,  enamel. 
moHric,  ftc,  are  more  briefly  treated  in  about  100  pages,  while  the 
wotk  ends  with  a  notice  of  various  artistic  impedimenta.  Vol.  L, 
U  dwuld  be  said,  c<.<ni.-iins  on  ;o  pages  a  compkte  synopsis  of  the 
contents  of  the  ^ui.'L'o»ivc  volumes.  The  best  general  Hitiory  of 
Painling  Is  that  by  Woltmann  and  Woermann  (Eng.  Irani.. 
London,  iROo.  &c.),  but  it  does  not  go  bnwid  the  l6th  centun  A.D. 
See  alto  the  separate  articles  on  CitlNA  ^rf),  JaFAII  ijift),  EOVPT 
{Ari),  Cheek  Art,  I^oman  .^rt.  &c. 

For  the  Itaii.in  w-lmuK  r,!  inimlni^  miv  \*  consulted:  Crowe  and 
Cavakascllc,  Htslory  0/  r,ny.li<:s,  in  !:■:!■.■  (ind  cd.,  London,  I90>, 

&c.).  The  oriDtnal  i^diiion  was  published  in  London  tinder  the 
titles  History  ej  Foinlinf  in  Italy  iX  vok-^  I86a-ia66},  and  HUUiry 
0/  Pain!i«i  in  Norik  llaly  (i  voL,  I«tO.  Venluri.  Sena  M' 
artt  italiana  (Milan,  igoi,  ,^>x.). 

Foe  the  German;  laniiKhtk,  CtJtliittiU  itr  ievUchM  ISaUrH 
(Berlin,  1890}. 

For  the  Early  Flemish:  Crowe  and  Csvakasetle.  7TU  EaHj 
etemitk  PainUn  (and  cd.,  London.  1871);  Warsfaach,  VUdir- 
Uluditekit  KSnsUtr-Lsxkon  (Vienn.i  and  Lcipng,  1906,  Ac.) ;  Wcale, 
Babtrl  a»d  John  ww  Eyck  (l..ondon.  1907). 

IPor  the  Dutch:  Wurrbecb!  Bode,  SttMtit  war  GtnhUhU  itr 
Hallamdiuisn  Makrti  (BntanschwnK.  iS8i>  and  tttmbramMt  nad 
M<w  ZtUftaautk  (Leiprig.  1906);  Havard.  TU  DuUk  StM  al 
Paintimr  (trans.,  London,  i88<). 

For  on  Franch:  Lady  Dllke.  Frmch  Painltrt  of  llu  BUUtalh 
Cmtvry  (London,  1899):  D.  C.  Thomson.  Tke  Barbuon  Sehotl. 

For  the  English :  Rcdgrava.  A  Ctnturj  ^  Pninttn  tf  Dm  B»ljiA 
5i"*oii/ (London.  iJ^ijci).  ■     .     '  ' 

For  tile  Scuttikh  -.  W.  D.  .McKi^,  RJkA.,  Tb  jMKrk  ^ 
PmhUhi  (London,  1906). 

For  the  American:  I.  C.  Van  Dyke  (cd.),  ffiftonr^^mrrftviiitrf 
(New  York.  1903.  *e.V  &  Idwn,  A  Hillary  Amrkam  PatKOmg 
(N.  Y.,  1905). 

The  modem  schools  generally  are  treated  fully,  with  oofnous 
bibliographical  references,  by  Richard  Muthcr,  TV  HiMry 
UodtTH  PainUnt  (md  ed..  Eng.  ttans.,  London,  1907). 
Pakt  I.— A  Sketch  or  the  Devhopiient  or  the  Art 
1 1.  CmtlfiiMnlf  and  Ctntral  Ckaraeler.—'lt  we  trace  back  to 
the  pAent  stock  the  nrious  branches  that  support  the  iHiuriaut 


modem  growth  of  the  graphic  art,  w«  see  that  this  parent  iteck 

Is  in  iu  origin  twofold.  Painting  begins  on  the  one  side  in  oni&c 
delineation  and  on  the  other  in  the  spreatting  of  a  coloured  coatiag 
over  a  surface.  In  both  cases  the  owtive  is  at  first  BtQitazu, 
or,  at  any  rate,  non-artntic  In  the  first  the  primary  mothte 
is  to  convey  information.  It  has  been  noticed  of  certain  savages 
that  if  one  of  them  wants  to  convey  to  a  companion  the  impreMiaa 
of  a  particular  animal  or  object,  he  will  draw  with  his  fia|cr  Is  tfae 
air  Lbe  outline  of  some  cfaaractaristk  featnre  by  which  It  may  hi 
known,  and  if  this  do  not  avail  he  will  sketch  tba  same  wfth  a 
pointed  stick  upon  the  ground.  It  b  but  a  step  from  this  la 
delineation  on  some  portable  tablet  that  retains  what  is  scratched 
or  drawn  upon  It.  and  in  this  act  a  nwnunent  of  the  gctpUe  sit 
has  come  into  bdng. . 

In  the  other  case  there  are  vaiioas  motives  of  a  non-acKhclic 
kind  that  lead  to  the  covering  of  a  sutfara  with  a  coat  of  another 
substance.  The  human  body,  the  first  objef:t  of  interest  te 
man,  is  tender  and  is  sensitive  to  cold.  Wood,  one  of  the  cnrtiest 
building  materials  and  the  one  material  for  any  sort  <rf  boat- 
building, is  subject,  eapecially  when  eqiased  to  inossttirc  ta 
decay.  Again,  the  early  vessel  of  day,  of  neolithic  date,  becaiM 
imperfectly  burned,  is  porous.  Now  the  propcrtiea  of  ceiiaia 
substances  suiuble  for  adhesive  coalings  on  anything  that  needid 
protection  or  rdniorcement  would  loon  be  noticed.  UKtwm 
and  nly  substances  like  animal  fat,  mixed  with  adies  or  annesaeh 
material,  are  smeared  by  some  savages  on  their  bodies  to  keep 
them  warm  in  cold  regions  and  to  defend  them  against  inseQ 
bites  in  the  tropics.  Wax  and  resin  and  pitch,  liquefied  by  the 
heat  of  the  Stin  or  by  Arc,  would  lend  themselves  readi^  far  the 
coaling  of  wood  with  a  substance  impervioas  to  moistare. 
Vitreous  ghue^  first  no  doubt  the  result  of  accident,  fused  over 
the  surface  of  (he  primitive  clay  vessel  would  give  it  the  required 
impermeability.  This  it  no  more  art  than  the  mere  delineatua 
which  is  the  other  source  of  painting,  but  it  begins  to  take  <m 
itself  an  aesthetic  character  when  cohnir  plays  a  part  in  it. 
There  are  physiological  reasons  why  the  colour  red  exeroaes  an 
exciting  influence,  and  strong  colouis  generally,  like  ^itteti^ 
surfaces,  make  an  aesthetic  appeal.  In  pr^storic  tines  the 
flesh  was  sometimes  stripped  from  the  skdeton  of  a  corpse  and 
the  bones  rubbed  with  red  earth  or  ruddle,  while  the  same  ca^f 
procured  cokmring  substance  is  used  to  decmte  the  peam  or 
the  implement  of  the  savage.  In  this  sensibility  to  ooloor  wa 
find  a  second  and  distinct  origin  of  the  art  of  painting. 

What  a  perspective  does  a  glance  back  at  the  development  d 
painting  affordl  Painting,  an  art  that  on  a  flat  surface  caa 
suggest  to  illusion  the  presence  of  solid  forms  with  length, 
breadth  and  thickness;  that  on  the  area  of  a  few  square  inches 
can  convey  the  impression  of  the  vast  spaces  of  the  utUverse,  and 
carry  the  eye  from  receding  plane  to  plane  till  the  persons  or 
objects  that  people  them  grow  too  minute  for  the  eye  to  dacBs; 
painting  that  can  deck  the  world  in  Elysian  M^tneaa  or  veil 
it  in  the  ^oom  of  the  Crucifixion,.that  Intoxicatct  the  aeaaes  vdtk 
its  revelation  of  beauty,  or  magician-like  withditm  the  veil  from 
the  mysterious  complexity  of  nature;  the  art  that  can  exhibit 
all  this,  and  yet  can  suggest  ahimdredfold  more  than  it  can  show, 
and  by  a  line,  a  shade,  a  touch,  can  stir  iriihin  us  "  itMnighit  ibu 
do  often  lie  too  deep  for  teais  "-^hia  Falntiiv,  the  moat  hati- 
nating,  because  moat  illusive  In  Iu  ostdic,  of  all  the  ana  ol  form, 
is  in  its  first  origin  at  one  time  a  mert  di^>lay  to  attract  attention, 
as  if  one  shotitd  cry  out  "  See  herel"  and  at  another  time  a 
prosaic  answer  to  a  prosaic  questira  about  some  natural  object, 
*'  What  is  it  like?"  The  coat  or  streak  or  dab  of  «4bw,  the 
informing  outline,  are  not  in  themselves  aesthetic  ptodocts.  TIm 
former  becomes  artistic  when  the  dement  of  amngemenl  er 
pattern  is  introduced.  There  is  arrangement  when  the  shape  and 
siie  of  the  mark  or  marks  have  a  studied  relation  to  those  of  the 
surface  00  which  they  are  di^ilayed;  there  is  pUteni  when  thty 
are  combined  among  themsdvea  so  that  while  distinct  and 
contrasted  they  yet  present  the  appearance  of  a  unity.  Again, 
the  delineation,  serving  at  first  a  purpose  of  use,  b  not  in  itself 
artistic,  and  it  is  a  difficult  question  in  aesthetic  whether  airy 
rspreseatatioa  of  nature  that  aims  only,  at  menblaiwa  remlly 
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eom«9  Into  tfce  deina&i  of  art.  It  b  of  eonne  adeieoiiloJgcd  that 
<  mere  prosaically  literal  likeness  of  a  natural  object  b  not  a  work 
of  art ;  but  when  the  represcnution  b  of  Midi  a  kind  as  to  bring  out 
the  chaiacter  of  the  object  with  dbcrimlnatlon  and  cm^^iatis,  to 
^ve  the  soul  of  it,  as  ft  were,  and  not  the  mere  Gneanients,  then, 
logictlly  or  iHopcaUy,  art  daim  it  ai  its  child.  In  the  strict 
sense  the  ddlncation  only  becomes  artisdc  iriun  there  b  present 
thedcmoatof  beauty  in  arrangenMBt  Of  composition.  Tlteind^t 
sod  sympathy  just  referred  to  are  qnalitia  rather  Intellectual 
than  artistic,  and  the  really  anistic  element  would  be  the  tasuful 
fitting  of  the  represcntatioD  to  the  space  within  which  it  b  dis- 
(&yed,  and  the  harmonious  rdbtlons  of  the  lines  or  mavcs  or 
tones  or  colouis  that  It  presoits  to  the  eye.  In  other  words,  in 
artbtk  delineation  there  will  be  united  elemenU  drawn  from  both 
the  Bourcei  above  indicated.  The  reprcsenUtion  nature  will 
be  present,  and  so  will  also  a  decorative  cflect  produced  by  a 
pleastng  combination  of  forms  and  tines. 

S  a.  Limitaiu>nt  ef  Ike  Ueonimg  of  Oe  word  PahHng.—lt 
delineation  take  on  itself  ■  decorative  character,  so  too  decora- 
tion, relying  at  first  on  «  pleasing  arrangement  of  mere  lines  or 
patdies  that  have  in  iheinsdves  no  tignifcance,  soon  goes  on  to 
impart  to  these  the  nmilitude,  more  or  less  exact,  of  natural 
objects.  Here  we  arrive  at  a  dbtinction  which  must  be  drawn 
at  the  outset  so  as  duly  to  limit  the  field  which  thb  survey  of 
painting  has  to  cover.  The  distinction  b  that  between  orna- 
mental or,  la  a  narrow  sense,  decorative  panitfng  on  the  one  side, 
and  painting  proper  on  the  oth^.  In  the  first,  the  fwms  en^ 
ployed  have  cither  in  themselves  no  rignificance  or  have  a 
resemblance  to  nature  that  b  only  distant  or  conventional 
In  painting  proper  the  imitation  ot  nature  b  more  advanced  and 
b  of  greata  importance  than  the  decorative  efiect  to  the  eye. 
It  b  not  only  ptesoit  but  prep(HHlerant,  while  in  ornamental 
work  Ae  Kpreseutatlve  clment  b  distinctly  subordinate  to  the 
riecoradvc  eSect.  Is  Creek  vase  decorathm  the  eosventloiia] 
floral  forms,  or  tin  mannered  admal  figures  that  fdlow  each 
othermonotonoudyroundvasesof the^Oriental"  style, Mong 
to  the  domain  of  ornament,  while  the  human  forma,  say,  on  the 
earliest  led^gnred  vases,  while  dispbyed  in  pteaiing  patterns 
•ad  la  studied  relation  to  the  shape  and  ctructure  of  the  vessel, 
afaKnt  so  much  variety  and  so  great  an  eOort  on  the  part  of  the 
wtist  to  achieve  Altitude  to  nature,  that  they  daim  a  place  for 
tbemsdves  in  the  annab  of  the  painter's  art. 

A  further  limitation  b  also  necessary  at  the  outset.  Pictorial 
designs  may  be  produced  without  the  equipment  (rf  tile  pidnter 
proper;  that  b  to  say,  wttbont  tlte  nsc  of  pigments  or  olourcd 
substances  in  thin  films  rubbed  on  to  or  attached  by  a  binding 
material  upon  a  surface.  They  may  be  executed  by  setting 
together  oolowed  pieaa  of  some  hard  substance  hi  the  form  of 
Monk  (fJfO!  hp  intarweavinig  dyed  threads  of  wool,  linen  or 
rilk  into  a  tettile  to  produce  Tafeslry  or  Emhroidery 
(f.v.);  by  inlaying  Into  each  other  stiipa  of  wood  of  different 
colouis  in  the  work  called  Tarsia  or  Uarqwiry  {q,v.) ;  by  f usbg 
different  coloured  vitreous  pastes  Into  contiguous  cavities,  as  in 
Enamdltng  (see  Enahel);  or  by  framing  together  variously 
shaped  pieces  of  transparent  coloured  glass  mto  the  stained 
^osi  window  (see  Guss,  Staikeo}. 

Tliese  qiecial  methods  of  producing  (dctorlal  effects,  in  so  far 
as  the  technical  proceues  they  Involve  are  concerned,  are  cxdudcd 
from  view  In  thb  aitide  and  are  dealt  with  under  their  own 
headings.  Only  at  those  periods  when  pictorial  design  was 
exdusivdy  or  es[>ecially  rq>rescntcd  by  work  In  these  forms  will 
the  resulu  of  these  decorative  processes  be  brought  In  to  illustrate 
the  general  charaaer  of  the  poinUng  (rf  the  time.  For  examine, 
b  the  5th  and  6th  Christian  centuries  the  art  d  pdntiag  b 
maidy  represented  by  the  mosaics  fai  the  drarches  at  Rome  and 
KaTcnna,  and  these  must  be  induded  from  the  point  of  view  of 
dc^gn  in  any  review  of  painting,  though  as  examples  of  mosaic 
(echnique  and  style  they  are  treated  in  an  aitlde  apart.  Greek 
vase  pofntliis,  sgsin,  b  a  qwdal  sobject  (fn  Gkzek  Axx  and 
CxMincs},  yet  the  dedgns  on  early  Greek  vases  are  the  only 
extant  noonments  that  illustrate  for  tu  the  eaily  stages  (rf 
the  devdopaent  of  das&il  painting  •■  a  lAolb  It  wlO  be 


understood  therefore  that  fa  tUb  article  the  word  "  panting  " 
means  the  spreading  of  thin  films  of  colouring  matter  over 
surfaces  to  whicb  they  are  made  by  different  means  to  adhere, 
and  it  wiU  only  be  taken  la  •  wider  sense  In  certain  ciKrqtthwuJ 
cases  just  indicated, 

i  3.  Impcfiatm  iit  Art  ef  tk«  RtpraentaOm  ef  ItatKn.— 
If  we  regard  painting  as  a  wbole,  the  Imitation  of  nature  may  bo 
established  as  its  most  distinctive  characteristic  and  the  guiding 
prindpbof  itsdevdopment.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  undei<- 
stood  that  in  the  advanced  criticism  of  painting,  as  it  b  formulated 
in  modem  times,  no  distinction  b  allowed  among  the  different 
dements  that  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  production  of  the  ait:  In 
such  a  production  the  idea,  the  form,  the  execution,  the  dements 
of  representation  and  of  beauty,  and  the  individual  expression 
of  the  artist  in  hb  handlwodt,  are  essentially  one,  and  none  of 
them  can  be  Imagined  as  really  existing  without  the  otheft.  It 
b  not  the  case  a  thought,  envisaged  pictoriolly,  and  ddiber- 
Btdy  clothed  In  an  artistic  dress,  but  of  a  thought  that  would  have 
no  exbtence  save  in  so  for  as  it  b  expressible  in  paint  Thb 
b  the  modem  tmth  (rf  the  art,  and  the  importaiKe  of  the  prindple 
hen  involved  wIU  be  Qhistntted  in  a  later  section,  bnt  it  must  be 
bome  In  ndnd  that  the  painting  to  which  thb  prindple  applies 
h  a  creation  of  compantivdy  modem  times.  As  la  mode  so  la 
painting,  it  has  been  reserved  for  recent  epochs  to  manifest  the 
full  capabilities  of  the  art.  Whereas  the  arts  of  arddtecture  and 
sculpture,  though  they  have  found  in  the  modem  era  new  fidds 
to  conquer,  yet  grew  to  tbdr  full  stature  In  ancient  Hdlas,  those 
of  mudc  and  painting  remained  almost  to  tbeb  infancy  till  the 
Renaissance.  It  was  <mly  In  the  i6th  and  irth  centuries  that 
painters  obtained  such  a  mastery  on  the  one  hand  over  the  fonns 
of  nature,  and  on  the  other  over  an  adequate  technique,  that  they 
were  able  to  create  works  In  wliich  tmth  and  beauty  are  one  and 
the  artistic  speech  exactly  expresses  the  artistic  idea.  For  thb 
the  painter  had  to  command  the  whole  resources  of  the  science 
of  perspective,  linear  and  aerial,  and  aB  the  technical  capabilities 
of  the  nuny-dded  processes  of  oil-paint.  Till  that  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  art  was  reached  work  was  always  on  one  side 
or  another  tentative  and  Imperfect,  but  all  through  these  long 
periods  of  eadeavoitr  that  b  one  constant  feature,  and  thb  bihe 
effort  (rf  the  artist  to  attain  to  truth  In  the  represenution  of 
nature.  No  matter  what  was  the  character  of  hb  task  or  the 
material  equipment  of  which  he  di^>osed,  thb  ideal  was  for  ever 
before  hb  eyes,  and  hence  it » that  in  the  relation  of  the  painter's 
work  to  nature  we  find  that  pcxmanent  feature  which  makctthe 
development  of  the  art  from  first  to  last  a  unity. 

(  4.  Cenerat  Sckenu  ef  the  Deedofmeia  of  tkt  Art.—YiQm  thb 
point  of  view,  that  of  the  rdation  of  the  work  of  the  painter  to 
nature,  we  may  make  a  rough  dividon  of  the  whole  history  of  the 
art  into  four  main  periods. 

The  first  embraces  the  dSbrts  of  theoldcr  Oriental  peoples,  best 
represented  by  the  pointing  of  the  Egyptians;  the  second  indudes 
the  dasdcal  and  medieval  epochs  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  ccntuiy;  the  third,  the  tsth  and  i6tb  centuries;  and  the 
fourth  the  time  from  the  beglnnlnt  of  the  17th  century  onwards. 

In  the  first  period  the  endeavour  b  sfter  tmth  of  contour,  in 
the  second  and  third  after  tmth  of  form,  In  the  fourth  alter 
truth  of  space. 

The  ^[yptlan  artist  was  satbfied  If  be  could  render  with 
accuracy,  uid  with  proper  wnphads  on  what  b  characterbtic, 
the  sUhoueltes  of  things  in  nature  regarded  as  little  more  than 
flai  objecu  cut  out  against  a  light  background.  The  Greek  and 
the  medieval  artist  realised  that  objects  bad  three  dimensions, 
and  that  it  was  posslbb  on  a  flat  surface  to  give  an  indkatloo 
of  the  thickness  trf  anything  that  b  of  Its  depth  amy  from  thq 
spectator,  as  well  as  Its  length  and  breadth,  but  they  cannot  be 
said  to  have  fully  succeeded  in  the  difficult  task  they  set  them- 
selves. For  thb  there  was  needful  an  effident  knowledge  of 
pospectlve,  and  this  the  tjth  century  brought  with  it.  During 
the  t5th  century  the  painter  fully  succeeds  in  mastering  the 
representation  <rf  the  third  dimendon,  and  during  the  next  he 
eierdtes  the  power  thus  acquired  in  pcrfea  freedom,  produdna 
some  of  the  moat  coavindng  and  maitedy  presentment*  of  solid. 
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fofms  upon  a  fUt  suitace  that  tbe  art  hw  to  show.  During  ihis 
period,  however,  and  to  a  more  parLtal  extent  even  in  the  earlier 
cUstkal  epoch,  efforts  were  being  made  to  widen  the  horizon  oS 
the  art  and  lo  embrace  within  the  scope  of  its  representations 
not  only  solid  objects  in  themselves,  but  such  objects  as  a  whole 
in  space,  in  due  relation  to  each  t^ct  and  to  the  universe  at 
large.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  the  masters  of  the  t7tb 
century  perfectly  to  rculizc  this  ideal  of  the  art,  and  in  their  hands 
painting  as  an  art  of  rcprcscnlation  b  widened  out  to  itk  fullest 
possible  limits,  and  the  whole  of  nature  in  all  its  aspcGU  becomes 
for  the  lirst  time  the  subject  of  the  picture. 

5  S-  Ptiue  of  Classical  Painting  in  the  Dcvdopmcnl  oj  tke 
JW.— This  limitation  of  classical  painting  to  the  representation 
of  form  may  be  challenged,  for  some  hold  that  Creek  aribts  not 
only  attempted  but  succeeded  in  the  task  of  portraying  objects 
in  space  in  due  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  sj-sicm  ol  things 
as  a  whole,  and  that  the  scope  of  their  work  w;.5  as  extended  as 
that  of  the  Italian  painter  of  the  i6th  century.  The  view  taken 
in  this  article  will  presently  be  justified,  but  a  word  may  be  said 
here  as  to  Creek  painting  in  general  and  its  relation  lo  sculpture. 
The  main  arguments  in  favour  of  the  more  cxnited  view  of  this 
phase  of  the  ail  arc  partly  based  on  general  cAnsidcrations,  and 
partlyonthecxistcncc  of  some  examples  which  seem  lo  show  the 
utist  grappling  with  the  problcnts  ot  space.  The  general 
RrgumiCRt,  that  because  Greek  sculptors  achieved  so  much  we 
must  assume  that  the  painters  brought  their  art  to  the  same  level, 
is  of  no  weight,  because  it  has  been  already  pointed  out  thai 
painting  and  music  are  not  in  their  development  parallel  lo 
sculpture  and  architecture.  Nothing,  moreover,  is  really  proved 
by  the  facu  that  painting  was  held  by  the  ancients  in  higher 
estimation  than  its  sister  art,  and  that  the  painters  gained  great 
wealth  and  fame.  Painting  is'a  more  attractive,  more  popular 
art  than  sculpture.  It  represents  nature  by  a  sort  of  trick  or 
illusion,  whereas  sculpture  with  its  three  dimensions  b  more  a 
matter  of  course.  It  is  a  puizlc  how  thf  object  or  scene,  with  its 
colours  as  well  as  its  forms,  can  be  made  to  appear  on  a  few  square 
Inches  of  flat  surface,  and  the  utist  who  has  the  seact  o(  the 
illusion  Is  at  once  a  man  of  mark.  In  Greece  Ibb  was  specially 
the  case,  because  painting  there  made  its  appearance  rather  later 
than  sculpture  and  so  was  from  the  first  more  conspicuous. 
Hence  literary  writers,  when  tb^  refer  to  the  arts  generally,  quote 
a  painter  rather  than  a  sculptor.  Tbe  people  observed  the 
painters,  and  these  naturally  made  tbe  most  of  themselves  and 
of  their  art.  The  stories  of  (he  wealth  and  ostentation  of  some 
of  Ihesc  show  that  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  rldame  about  the 
painters  that  must  have  affected  the  popular  estimate,  in  an 
aesthetic  sense,  of  their  wodc  Tlxn,  too,  popular  criticism  of 
painting  has  no  standard.  To  the  passer-by  who  watches  the 
pavement  artist,  the  result  of  his  operations  seems  nature  itself. 
'■  Better  than  1  saw  not  who  saw  the  truth,"  writes  Danle  {Pur%. 
>ii-  6S)  of  incised  outlines  on  a  pavement,  that  cannot  go  very 
far  in  natural  similitude.  Vasati,  though  a  trained  atfict,  writes 
as  if  they  "  vied  with  nature  "  of  certain  worlis  that,  though  ex- 
cdlent  for  their  day,  do  not  approach  the  modem  type.  We  think 
ourselves  that  Raphael's  babicsarelike  nature  till  wcsec  Correg- 
po's,  and  that  Venetian  Venuses  are  "real  fic&h  and  blood"  till 
(hat  of  Velazquez  comes  to  prove  them  paint.  The  fact  b  that 
the  expression  "  true  Lo  nature  "  u  a  relative  one,  and  very  little 
Weight  should  be  given  to  a  merely  popular  or  literary  judgment 
on  a  question  ol  the  kind.  Hence  we  must  not  assume  that 
because  ancient  painting  was  extravagantly  praised  by  those 
who  knew  no  other,  it  therefore  covered  all  the  5eU  of  the  art. 

(  6.  The  Barlitst  Repretmlative  jlrf.— Naturalistic  design  of  a 
very  effective  kind  appears  at  a  very  early  stage  of  human 
development,  and  is  praalsed  among  the  most  primitive  races 
of  the  actual  world,  such  as  the  Australians,  (he  Bushmen  of 
South  Africa  and  the  Eskimo.  Of  the  existence  oE  sucb  art 
dlRerent  ci[4anatioiis  have  been  offered,  some  finding  for  the 
represent  at  ions  of  natural  objects  motives  of  a  religious 
or  magical  kind,  while  others  are  contenl  lo  see  in  them  the 
expression  of  a  ^mplc  artbtic  delight  in  the  imitation  of  objects 
•of  interest.  The  eatraor<Unaiy  merit,  within  certain  limits,  of 


thb  early  naturalbtic  work  can  be  accounted  for  on  lonological 
lines.  As  Grosse  has  put  it  {.Tkt  BtginntHgt  of  Ail,  p.  198}, 
"  Power  of  observstion  and  skill  with  the  hand  are  tb*  T"^^^'T» 
demanded  for  primitive  naturalistic  pictorial  art.  and  the 
faculty  of  observation  and  handlness  of  execution  arc  at  the  sasM 
lime  the  two  indispensable  requisites  for  the  primitive  hunter 
life  Primitive  pictorial  art,  with  its  peculiar  charaaerbtic*, 
thus  appears  fully  comprehensible  to  us  as  an  aesthetic  extto— 
ol  two  faculties  which  the  struggle  for  existence  has  developcid 
and  improved  among  the  primitive  peoples."  So  far  as  concerns 
the  power  of  seizing  and  rendering  the  characterlslics  of  natural 
objects,  soinc  of  the  oariiesi  examples  of  represent  alive  art  in  tke 
wodd  arc  amoi^  the  best.  The  objects  are  animals,  because 
these  were  the  only  ones  tliat  interested  the  early  hunter,  but 
tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago  the  Palaeolithic  ca,ve-dwcUcTs  of 
western  France  drew  and  carved  the  mammoth,  the  reindeer, 
the  antelope,  and  the  horse,  with  astonishing  skill  and  spirit. 

Fig.  6,  Plate  111.,  shows  the  famous  sketch  of  a  mammothmade 
by  a  prchbtoric  hunter  and  artist  of  western  France.  The  lusks, 
the  trunk,  Ihe  little  eye,  the  forehead,  and  especially  the  shady 
fell  of  the  long-haired  elephant,  arc  all  effectively  rendered. 

Figs.  1,  i  and  j,  Plate  L,  show  three  examples  of  the  nur^xlr 
lous  scries  of  prchbtoric  carvings  and  incised  drawings,  from 
the  caves  of  southern  France,  published  by  the  late  £douar<l 
Piette.  We  note  especially  the  remarkable  effort  to  portray  a 
Stag  turning  its  head,  and  the  close  observation  displayed  ia 
the  representation  of  the  action  of  a  running  buck. 

Even  more  striking  arc  the  Palaeolithic  paintings  discovered 
in  the  cave  of  Allamira  at  Santillane,  near  Sanlander  in  Spain. 
These  ate  less  ancient  than  the  carvings  and  sketches  meniioiMd 
above,  but  they  date  from  a  lime  when  what  b  Mw  Great 
Britain  was  not  ycl  divided  from  .the  continent  by  tbe  Chsond, 
when  the  cUmate  of  southern  Europe  was  still  cold,  and  when 
animab  now  extinct — such  as  the  European  bison — were  still 
common.  These  paintings,  boldly  sketched  in  three  colours, 
may  be  reckoned  as  some  50,000  years  old.  They  display  the 
same  power  of  cmrect  observation  and  artislic  skill  as  the  oriiec 
carvings.  Notice  in  (he  remarkable  examples  given  on  Plate  IL 
the  black  patches  on  the  bison's  winter  coat  and  the  red  colour 
of  the  bide  where,  with  the  progress  of  the  spring,  he  has  got  rid 
of  the  long  bale  from  the  more  prominent  pans  of  hb  body  by 
rubbing  himself  against  the  rocks.  Tbe  imprcsslonbt  cbsiactec 
of  some  of  these  sketches  b  doubtjess  partly  due  to  the  action  of 
time;  but  note  how,  in  the  case  of  the  great  boar,  the  artist  baa 
represented  the  action  ot  the  legs  in  runniog  as  w^  as  standing 
in  mtv^h  the  same  way  as  might  be  done  in  a  rapid  sketch  by  a 
modem  pabter.  The  mystery  of  these  astounding  paintinp  b 
increased  by  the  fact  that  th<¥  are  found  in  a  cave  to  wbidi  no 
daylight  has  ever  penetrated,  somelimes  la  places  almost 
inaccessible  to  sight  or  reach,  and  that  they  are  surrounded  by 
symbols  of  which  none  can  read  the  meaning  (see  ib^  lw» 
lozenges  in  fig.  3,  Plate  L). 

Palaeolithic  art  is,  howevcTt  a  phenomenon  remote  and 
isolated,  and  in  the  history  of  painting  its  main  Interest  Is  to 
show  how  ancient  is  the  striving  of  man  after  the  accurate  and 
Spirited  representation  of  nature.  Modem  savages  on  about  tbe 
same  phne  of  civilizatioa  do  tbe  same  work,  thoui^  not  with 
equalartbllc  deftness,  and  Grosse  reproducestfdc.ci/.,  ch.vii.)some 
characteristic  designs  of  Australians  and  Bushmen.  Some  of 
these  arc  of  single  figures,  but  there  arc  also  "  large  associated 
groups  of  men  and  animals  with  the  landscapes  around  them." 
The  pictures  consist  in  outlines  engraved  or  scratched  on  stone 
Or  wood  or  on  previously  blackened  surfaces  of  bide,  generally, 
though  not  always,  giving  profile  views,  and  are  sometimes  filled 
in  with  flat  tints  of  colour.  There  U  no  perspective,  except  to 
this  extent,  that  objects  intended  lo  appear  distant  are  sometime* 
made  smaller  than  near  ones.  Id  tbe  extended  scenes  the  figure* 
and  objccls  are  dispersed  over  the  fieM,  without  any  arrangement 
on  planes  or  artistic  composition,  but  each  b  delineated  with 
spirit  and  In  csscnli.il  features  with  accuracy. 

It  isaremarkablafact,  but  one  easily  explained,  that  when  man 
advances  from  the  hunter  stage  to  a  more  actiledagricullural  lib 
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these  sponUmims  iMiunttetic  dnwfng*  no  longer  ippear. 
Neolithic  man  shows  »  mariced  advance  on  the  oipadly  of  hta 
Pataeoltlhic  predecessors  in  all  the  useful  arti  of  life:  hit  laott, 
his  pottery,  his  weapons;  but  as  an  arthl  he  was  beyonit  com- 
parisdn  inferior.  His  attempts  to  draw  nten  and  beasts  resulted 
In  no  more  than  eonventtona}  symbob,  such  aa  an  intdHgent 
AM  might  acribbk;  of  the  Palaeofithic  man's  laste  for  Aesign, 
as  shown  m  the  carved  work  of  the  caves,  or  of  his  power  of 
reproducing  nature,  there  is  not  a  ugn.  Keenness  of  observation 
and  deftness  of  band  are  no  longer  developed  because  no  longer 
needed  for  tbt  purposes  ot  existence,  and  representative  art 
almost  dies  oat,  to  be,  however,  revived  at  a  further  stage  of 
civtliution.  At  this  further  stage  the  sociological  motive  of  art 
n  commemoration.  It  is  in  connexion  with  the  tomb,  the  temple 
and  the  palace  that  in  early  bnt  stiQ  fully  organized  communities 
art  finds  its  field  of  operations.  Such  communities  we  find  in 
ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  whQe  similar  phenomena  showed 
themselves  in  old  Oriental  lands,  such  aa  India  and  China. 

!  7.  Tht  Painting  Contour:  Egypt  amt  Babytonia. — ^In 
andenl  Egyp^  *c  graphic  ddineathn  of  natural  objects, 

so  spontaneous  and  free  among  the  htmtif  tribes,  reduced  to  a 
system  and  carried  out  with  certaia  well-established  conventions. 
The  chief  of  these  was  the  almost  univctsa]  en  visa  gem  ect  in 
profile  of  the  subject  to  be  repitsented.  Only  in  the  case  of 
subsidiary  figures  might  a  front  or  a  back  view  or  a  three-quarter 
face  be  osaycd.  To  bring  the  human  figure  into  profile  it  was 
convnlionalized,  as  fig.  7,  Plate  III.,  will  show.  The  subject  b 
an  Egyptian  of  high  rank,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  son, 
fowling  in  the  marshes  of  the  Delta.  It  is  put  ot  a  wall-painting 
from  a  tomb  at  Thebes  dating  about  1500  B.C.  The  head,  it  wiU 
be  seen,  is  in  profile,  but  the  eye  is  drawn  full-face.  The  ahoulders 
are  shown  in  front  view,  though  by  the  outline  of  the  breast,  with 
its  nipple,  on  the  figure's  right,  and  by  the  position  far  to  the 
right  of  the  navel,  an  indication  is  given  that  the  view  here  is 
three-quarters.  At  the  hips  the  figure  is  again  in  profile,  and  this 
to  the  position  also  of  the  legs.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  two 
feet  have  the  big  toe  on  the  same  side,  a  device  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  drawing  the  four  toes  as  seen  in  the  outside  view  of  a 
foot.  As  a  rule  the  action  of  these  figures  is  made  as  dear  as 
possible,  and  they  are  grouped  in  such  a  way  that  each  is  clearly 
seen,  so  that  a  crowd  is  shown  aXhrx  by  a  number  of  parallel 
outlines  each  a  little  in  advaiice  of  the  other  suggesting  a  row  seen 
ib  slight  obliquity,  or  else  by  parallel  rows  of  figures  on  lines  one 
above  the  other.  Animals  arc  treated  In  the  same  way  in  profile, 
save  that  oxen  will  show  the  two  horns,  asses  the  two  ears,  as  in 
frtnt  view,  and  the  legs  are  arranged  so  that  all  are  leoi. 

Within  these  narrow  limits  the  Egyptian  artist  achieved  extra- 
ordinary success  In  the  truthful  rendering  of  nature  as  expressed 
in  the  contours  of  figures  and  objects.  If  the  human  form  be 
always  conventionalized  to  the  required  flatness,  the  draughts- 
man is  keen  to  seise  every  chance  of  securing  variety.  He  fastens 
on  the  dlstincUve  traits  of  diSerent  races  with  the  zeal  of  a  modem 
ethnologist,  and  in  the  case  of  royal  personages  be  achieves 
success  In  individual  portraltiuT.  Though  he  could  not  render 
varieties  of  facial  expression,  he  made  the  action  of  the  limbs 
express  all  it  could.  The  traditional  Egyptian  gravity  did  not 
exclude  humour,  and  some  good  caricatures  have  been  preserved. 
Egyptian  drawing  of  animals,  especially  birds  (see  fig.  7,  Plate 
III.),  has  in  its  way  never  been  surpassed,  and  the  specific  points 
ot  beasts  are  as  keenly  noted  as  the  racial  characteristics  of  human 
beings.  Animals,  domestic  or  wild,  arc  given  with  tbdr  particu- 
lar ^t  or  pose  or  expression,  and  the  accoit  b  always  laid  on 
those  features  that  give  the  suggestion  of  strength  or  swiftness 
or  lithe  agility  which  marks  the  species.  The  precision  of  draw- 
ing is  Just  as  great  in  the  case  of  lifeless  objects,  and  any  set  of 
early,  carefully -executed ,  hieroglyphic  signs  win  |^  evidence  of 
an  eye  and  hand  trafaiedto  perfection  In  the  shnplertasks  of  the 
graphic  art. 

The  representation  of  scenes,  as  distinct  from  single  figures  or 
groups,  was  not  wholly  beyond  the  Egyptian  artist's  horizon. 
His  most  amUliotis  attempu  are  the  great  battle-scenes  of  the 
period     the  New  Empire,  when  a  Seti  or  a  Raraetes  b  teen 


diivkig  brfbr*  Idm  s  boat  of  nmted  fonNn.  Hw  king  b  Ui 
chariot  with  the  rearing  bones  u  firmly  lendered  Id  the  severe 
conventional  stjrte,  but  the  oowd  of  fugitives,  on  a  comparatively 
mhiute  •cale,  are  not  wranged  in  the  original  deal  fashion  in 
paraUet  rows,  but  aN  tutnbliid  about  In  exttaordiDary  confusion 
allover(hefleld,tbou^a]wsytonthe«neflatpbne.  Byanother 
coDvantion  objeAS  that  cannot  be  given  in  profile  are  sometimes 
shown  in  ground  plan.  Thus  a  tank  whh  trees  round  it  will  be 
drawn  square  in  {riaa  uid  the  trees  will  be  exhibited  as  if  laid  out 
flat  on  the  p«und,  pobting  on  each  side  outwards  from  the 
tank. 

In  Babjdonia  and  Assyria  the  mud-brick  walk  of  palaces 
were  coaled  with  thin  stucco,  and  this  was  in  the  Interior  some- 
times painted,  but  few  fragmenta  of  the  nioA  remain.  On  the 
exterior  constderaUe  use  was  made  of  decorative  bands  and 
pands  of  enamdied  tiles,  fai  whidi  figure  subjects  were  promi- 
nent, as  we  learn  by  the  passage  from  Eeek.  xxiii.,  about  "  men 
pourtrayed  upon  the  wall,  the  Images  of  the  Chaldeans  pour- 
trayed  with  vermilion."  The  best  idea  of  Assyrian  graphic 
design  is  gained  from  the  slabs  carved  in  very  low  relief,  which 
contain  annah'stic  records  of  the  acts  of  the  king  and  his  pro|4e 
in  war  and  peace.  The  human  figure  is  treated  here  in  a  lest 
conventional  scheme,  but  at  the  same  time  with  less  variety 
and  in  a  less  spirited  and  interesting  fashion  than  in  Egypt. 
Of  animals  far  fewer  speines  are  shown,  but  in  the  portrayal  ol 
the  nobler  beasts,  notably  the  horse,  the  lion  and  the  mastiff, 
there  Is  an  element  of  true  grandeur  that  we  seldom  find  til 
Egyptian  design.  Furthermore,  the  carver  <rf  the  reliefs  had 
a  better  idea  of  giving  the  impression  of  a  scene  than  his  brother 
of  the  Nileland,  and  in  hb  representations  of  armies  marching  and 
fighting  he  mtroduccs  rivers,  hiUs,  trees,  groups  of  buildings 
and  the  like,  aS\  of  course  delineated  without  perspective,  but 
in  far  truer  and  more  telling  fashion  than  Is  the  case  with  the 
scenes  from  the  campaigns  of  Egyptian  conquerors. 

S  8.  Painting  in  Pre-kislortc  Gretct. — A  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  ondcnt  painting  was  opened  by  the  discovery  of  relics 
of  the  art  in  the  palaces  and  tombs  of  the  Mycenaean  period  on 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Aegean.  The  charming  naturalistic 
representations  of  marine  plants  and  animab  on  th*  painted 
vases  are  quite  unlike  anything  which  later  Greek  art  lias  to 
offer,  and  exhibit  a  decorative  taste  that  reminds  as  a  little  of 
the  Japanese.  What  we '  are  concerned  with,  however,  are 
rather  the  examples  of  vaU-pahiting  in  plaster  found  at  Tiryns 
and  Mycenae  and  la  Crete.  Of  the  former  the  first  to  attract 
notice  was  the  well-known  bull  from  Tiryns,  represented  in 
profile  and  in  actknir  and  accompanied  by  a  human  figure;  but 
of  far  greater  Importaoce,  because  foreshadowing  an  advance  tn 
the  pictorial  art,  are  certain  wall-paintings  discovered  more 
recently  by  Dr  Evans  at  Cnossos  in  Crete.  The  question  b 
not  of  the  single  figures  in  the  usual  profile  view,  Kke  the  already 
celebrated  "  Cup-besRr,"  however  important  these  may  be 
from  the  historiol  tide,  but  of  the  so-called  "  miniature  "  wall- 
painting  that  are  now  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Candia,  in 
which  figures  on  a  small  scale  arc  represented  not  singly  but  in 
crowds  and  incombtnallon  with  buildings  and  landscape  features 
that  seem  to  carry  us  forward  to  far  more  advanced  stages  <A  the 
art  of  painting.  To  borrow  a  few  sentences  from  Dr  Arthur 
Evans's  account  of  them  on  their  first  discovery  {Amnutd  0} 
British  School  at  Aliens,  vi  46):  "A  special  characteristic 
of  these  designs  b  the  outline  drawing  in  fine  dark  lines.  Tlut 
outline  drawing  Js  at  the  same  time  combined  with  a  kind  of 
artbtic  shorthand  brought  about  by  the  simple  process  of 
introducing  patches  of  reddi^  brown  or  of  white  on  sAidi 
groups  belonging  to  one  or  other  sex  are  thus  dcL'oeated.  In  thb 
way  the  respective  flcsh-tfaits  of  a  series  of  men  or  women  are 
^ven  with  a  tingle  sweep  of  the  brush,  their  limbe  and  features 
being  subsequently  ontlfated  on  the  background  thus  obt^ned." 
There  b  here,  it  b  true,  no  perspective,  but  there  b  a  <fistinct 
effort  to  give  the  general  effect  of  objects  in  a  mass,  which  cor- 
responds curiously  with  the  modem  devdopment  at  the  art  ol 
parting  called  "  Imprcsstonism." 

i  9.  n*  FainliMg  ^  form:  AmeUnt  Oneet  and  Ikiy.—ha 
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it  wdl  known,  thU  etriy  dvUizatiM  in  the  Greek  wortd  of  the 
•ecood  mUlcniuin  B.C.  was  almMt  compltiely  (wept  away, 
probably  by  the  pcdilictl  catodytm  of  about  looo  B.C.  known  u 
Ihe  Dwiu  MiimtioB.  Hellenic  art  proper,  in  its  historical 
oontinuiiy,  Kprocnis  a  new  ttatt  altofothoi  and  the  begfonings 
of  it  need  not  be  sought  eariiet  than  about  Soo  to  700  b.c.  The 
art  of  painting  had  then  comptetdy  lost  touch  with  the  graceful 
•aturaliim  aiid  with  the  broad  generaliiation  of  the  "  Aegean  " 
period,  and  is  represented  by  figure  designs  on  the  sorted 
"  geometric  "  or  "  Dipylon  "  vases  ot  the  ntost  primitive  kind. 
For  >  long  lime  Greek  painting  is  chiedy  represented  by  work  on 
the  vascs,  but  that  (his  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  stria  sense 
painting  ia  shown  by  the  fact  that  ubtcts  or  pm3»  (fiiiaka) 
(hat  would  certainly  be  called  pictures  werchdng  paintedat  the 
same  time  by  (he  same  technicid  methods,  and  in  some  cases  by 
the  same  crafisman,  as  (ho  vases.  As  Klein  remarks  {Eupkr^ 
MM,'  p.  151),  "  the  most  ancient  material  for  Greek  painting 
bc)iorinthefbrmotthevueas«ellas<rftbepinix."  Nowwe 
find  in  Pliny'a  account  «t  the  beginnings  «f  GnA  painting 
tfiil,  txxv.  ij  seq.)  cerUiD  stages  indicated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  technique,  and  we  are  able  10  illustrate  these  stages  from 
vases  which  correspond  more  «r  less  in  their  duooolo^cal  order 
with  the  succession  of  the  stages  in  Pliny.  The  oorrespoadence 
is  not  exact,  and  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  inteipreting 
Ihe  statements  fram  the  monuments,  but  the  two  are  certainly 
to  be  brought  into  connexion.  According  to  Pliny  the  order  o( 
devtlopinntt  stems  (o  be  (i)  outhoes;  (1)  (aj  oathnes  filled  in 
with  fiat  tints,  or  tbj  outlines  with  linear  inner  merhings  but  no 
cdour.  Outfine  tawing  b  obviwisly  always  the  first  stage  in 
tbc  graphic  art  regarded  as  delineation,  not  decotatiott.  The  flat 
lints  without  inner  markings  ate  found  on  "  Dipylon  "  vases  of 
Koo-;oo  1.C,  and  as  (or  the  inner  markings thtMi^  ibeie  is  a 
dittcuhy  in  the  cnct  intcfpretation  ot  niny's  woi^  yet  inner 
Markings  ia  the  fom  of  lines  acratched  on  these  siUxmettes  make 
their  afipearance  x-cry  early.  Two  further  stages  are  indicated 
by  Tiiay  as  the  iniroductioo  ot  a  red  rakwr  and  the  distioctioo 
between  male  and  female  figures  by  a  painter  named  Eumarus  of 
Aihrns.  This  would  be  by  the  tae  of  white,  which  with  red,  an 
^de  ot  iioB.  nppcan  on  vases  ot  about  fioo  >.&  Eumarus  is 
ako  said  to  ha\'e  "  x'cntuied  to  imitate  all  kinds  of  figures."  and 
we  canmx  fail  bm  10  be  itmindcd  of  tbc  marvellous  Fran^ob 
vase  at  Fk>re(Ke  S,  PUte  III.)  of  the  first  hilf  of  the  6th 
century,  which  is  of  large  siie  and  is  decorated  with  a  wealth  of 
ficurv  dcagns  from  ra>tbt'<kigical  sources  that  ate  amoog  the 
•ntvt  rctoarkabk  prodwctkms  of  the  graphic  art  in  czistcBce. 
Ht^^-ut  firum  and  animaK  are  there  di>r^>-ed  in  an  cxtra- 
etwuaf)-  vAtk*)-  (<  pose*  and  illustrating  all  Li:i.ls  of  sceces,  and 
the  euv'^.tion  shows  •  fitrtiaess  of  hand  ard  patience  in  the 
rendering  *f  details  to  which  no  pRute  can  do  Jusiiee.  Tbc 
larvr  (r4:ii.-43  are  leodered  by  Koa  wi:h  the  nK«  scra?-^!0-.is 
car*  arsJ  rr.^h.  Cjaoa  of  C»ix'«n*e  a  said  to  ha\-e  f:.'i:,'«td 
Fi.~jr.js  »-.;h  certain  syptoxfatois  which  are  of  : be  kiemk 
Kf  for  iKr  !-:<.»  01  the  an  in  C.'vece.  He  b  said  to 

haiT  ia:?c*i.-«d  i.tar  irvKx-sikw*:  va^  **  Catagrapba,"  wiiivh 
r,  :>  as  *  f^,-cie  iftrfi"  but  wVJch  mwa  =«» 


(t-  -4  rvrt  :''a5  sec-Sf 


pre:  c*  ^JJ  bcea  is  esc  fr.-r; 
tSr  :r>i,  "  F.-«>i(,v-,;- ~  »  a  ivss.V>  a=d  aa 
K-.^v.^  w>Vh  rv«ov*c  cwrewi—is  »uh  »i-at  b  i-r.ter 
»s.r  .oi  so  y  ,V  iV*  rerww-.;i:  M  of  ~  c.-^;esi3oes  i= 
d -v-^si  [v>.-,w:^  »vi.*^  >j,-k»arij  ce  tj^  iris  or  '."ac- 
w*:^-   rv  cVr  f  :Sc  c^:^.:^  ci  j 

ai^..v-»  iTvi  ,c  "  ;he  ar-Los  i.--  ->  c;  c-rjTvn.-  ari  r.;; 
*  !*  j-j:*' .K,'v.-Ti.-««Si^-li  ai  a*v-e  a  rwcrr.!;  4.- d  seceSisirv 
IV  j-:v»iA.»,-.  cii  *.vw.Vv.i-ji  »'c»rs  is  tSr  r,i:;=  cc  rti.'. 
■•.VBii;  ^■*  rt  ;W  ;w-:  a;  A  0^?;i  piir.i 
x-.N—;;*-*  »  >  ;    V-  jv-r  c,-v  -.il         v  rs.  i.-'i  a 

the  an. 

TV  »w»  af  V.jr^  eT?.A-.";<  lie  ;e-^  *  cs'-i^^r'-a"  ra^ 
«-*av-.Laji    A^ji.ma»t  fcwffc.aBO>tfcii^ 


century  B.C.  and  the  beginning  of  the  5th,  who  usher  in  the  pood 
ofthemoatgiftedandotiginalnuMenof thecnft.  Tbearve^B 
marked  by  eSoru  to  give  to  the  human  figuK  a  irigotir  and  C9VIC1' 
siveni^  it  had  never  before  attuned,  and  to  gain  tbcii  end  ttey 
essay  all  sorts  of  novel  and  difiEcuIt  problems  in  drawing.  In  an- 
nexion with  Pliny's  words,  Klein  remarks  {Euphromiss,  p.  4}} 
that  on  their  vases  "  the  running  figures  look  behiad  then; 
those  that  are  jumping,  levdiing  or  fighting  look  vpi  the  fifdn 
or  bending  <hks  look  down."  Some  ol  the  best  vases  deconted 
by  this  set  of  artists,  who  are  the  first  to  use  the  so-called  "  led- 
figured"  techoique  instead  of  painting  as  the  older  mastenhid 
done  in  black  on  red,  are  for  qualities  of  strength,  variety  aa^ 
animation  unequalled  by  any  of  their  sncoessoa  of  the  but 
periods,  yet  it  is  significant  of  the  whole  character  ol  thb  aaard 
painting  that  they  are  always  conspicuously  more  sacszsoai 
with  profiles  and  objects  in  an  uptight  plane  al  ri^t  angls  U 
the  line  of  sight  than  with  any  forms  which  involve  foresfaote- 
ing  or  perspective.  They  are  maslcs  of  contour  bat  are  al 
strug^ing  for  the  f uQ  command  over  f onn,  and  it  is  pBtc—tlT 
that  the  genemdni  of  these  greatest  of  the  vase^aintea  bd 
passed  away  before  these  diffindtiet  of  iorcsbonemng  bad  fans 
conquered. 

We  have  now  followed  00  the  vases  the  dcvelopmeot  tiOak 
painting  np  to  about  the  time  <rf  the  Persian  wars,  and  H  nnt  k 
noted  that  in  other  forms,  as  on  tcna-cotta  lablets  or  pTint" 
on  the  fiat  edges  of  sarcophagi  in  the  same  material,  and  eat- 
sionally  on  marble  slabs  or  stdae,  the  same  technical  chaoas- 
istics  arc  to  he  observed.  Ot  paiufng  on  a  mniMBieBtsI  aoh 
Greece  proper  has  hitherto  shown  no  trace,  yet  at  Ihs  icy 
juncture,  in  the  decades  immediately  after  the  I^ran  «^ 
there  suddenly  makes  his  appearance  ooe  of  the  greatec  apt- 
scntatives  of  moourocnial  wail-painting  kaowia  to  the  avik 
ofiheart.  Thii  ii  riitjuiiiiliii.  ■Im.  nilh  mini  ■iiillij  iiaiiiiii 
displayed  on  the  walls  of  pubfic  bnildings  at  Atlas  ad  k 
Delphi  a  series  of  noble  conqxisitioos  on  a  large  scale  that 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  UeOenk  cofBoninity. 

To  find  any  remains  of  mural  tKat        seem  to  h^ 

up  to  Polygmtos  and  Us  school  we  Inve  to  past  hcjvad  ik 
bounds  of  Greece  proper  into  Italy,  where.  a£k<  m  the  Gasi 
and  Etruscan  dties  and  also  at  Some,  painting  in  iIks  iaea  as 
praaised  from  an  early  date.  Rny  metttioms  r*^'f  * 
Ardea  older  than  the  city  of  Rone,  acd  some  v«zy  aaos:  aos 
at  Caete.  Two  mts  of  eai^r  piw^^ft  bbI  actw^y  «■  vsh 
but  on  tena-cotu  dabs  meant  fee  tbi  oaatiBC  ^  wsa 
ha%'e  come  to  light  in  recent  times  at  Ccxvcui.  tbe  aafzd 
Cane,  some  of  which,  in  the  British  Unseam,  were  dated  \i> 
late  A.  S.  Murray  at  about  teo  ax.  ifmal  tf  HtBc^  Sme. 
X.  Hi),  vhOc  othets  in  the  Lowtc  may  be  aboac  kaK  a  e«WT 
Uter.  True  waS-paintt&gs,  «f  paaribiy  a  atil  car&es'  &xad 
crf.jirJy  of  more  primitive  desijm.  wen  lotad  ia  tbe  €■  ."W 
icxb  at  Ve£i  '.D^Lzi^  £>wu,  ^  i).  The  p*'i^~y  ^m 
Caere  are  executed  va  a  white  or  ycao«xA  "  s£p  "  m  I 
si3iph  cclKzn.  and  cahibit  sis^  fgwes  a  a  bacae~aw  a?a^ 
ces:  Ir.le  aitespt  at  acuw  aad  aooe  at  pvogaag 
f^«h  of  ;bc  wc?icB  ts  left  the  cnloB  of  the  wlcU  a 
:he  exz  b  p^  .cd  a  r^>-  kac.  Ta  the  ttk.  aad  hal  > 
:he  j;h  ccr:.^.  bejccg  waA-poacap  =  luSaa  toeafeb  «&a^ 
wVft^er  in  Greek  ciues  or  in  Euasoa,  sfcw  ^■"■r^  a 
K.-"j->;  :r5.f3ce.  Saeae  of  these  iiltm'  -1ag.i  *JwA 
~.—,i^i'.-'.^.TtLii~i}'  '»  ■  !  !■  irk  I  i'mi  ^ii"'  ■!  ■  ill  iiir 
izi  i::  ar.K~c.  a^  a  frtcdom  aad  ^iety  ia  ne.t» 
■.}-j.t  Ttr^lzi  us  d  wtai  wv  read  abaci  ike  ^-—ti  r 
r.-:..y-c;_i  ;t\  The  p^a^of  tha  peat  {asfier  ke  the 

ct  *^  ira;^ an  b ptvs  to  Ksa  farhb  —  gsd* 
1.:;:  ihe  i.i>:.re  beaj-.y  of  his  ssgfe  figcc-  tisX 
*T.::-i  ti'.:L  AZ  «<e  Li.ie  to  ia  hee  is  fa  ks  piKx  s  ^ 
£.:-z-;=xzi  cf  pi-i:^  iy  k^Jcc  the  sap  M  wWi  m  a* 
irr.-e-ii-  lis  re; ^^se-j- '.■*;<£  aasat 

T-r  «  T^y^xrra  aad  )b  a^aaC  mac  k« 

—       a  .^-r;  i-sier  ai  i,r.r=  ■^■j.-w— 


:d^«KS*  ^  •-i    4ia.  Ci>^ik£.^  aoc  £r.M#ei±  :«9&hBa&^a 
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Mr  yet  Aimaged  in  (omul  nm  Me  abovs  the  other,  but 
listxibuted  it  diSetent  leveli  on  Uw  cmm  plaM  of  tbs  picttm,  Um 
evcU  being  disliocuiihcd  by  uuninuy  indicaUoos  of  k  tesifacape 
ictting.  Partt  of  some  of  the  figura  were  hidden  by  risiogi  of 
ihe  ground.  The  general  efiect  is  probably  repiescntcd  by  the 
IMintings  on  the  vue  in  the  Louvre  Hfown  in  fig,  g,  one  lidc  oi 
which  exhibits  tb*  dcstniction  ol  the  chiUien  of  Niobe,  uid  the 
>ther  the  ArgooauU.  Simplicity  in  design  ud  ethical  dignity 
in  the  sin^  forma  «re  here  unmistakable. 

It  is  probable  that  Polygnotus  had  not  fully  maatered  the 
diiGcuUies  of  foreshDrtening  with  which  the  early  "  red'fignte  " 
mnatcn  were  struggling,  but  later  designs  both  on  vaaca  and  clae- 
where  do  show  that  in  the  4th  century  at  any  rate  these  had  been 


+6S 


Fig.  9.— Vsae  painting  in  the  Louvre,  iOuatiatii^  the  (tyle  of  Polygnotu*. 

ivercome.  The  drawing  on  the  so-caQed  Ficorooian  Cista,  and 
<n  the  best  of  the  Greek  mirror-backs,  may  be  instanced.  The 
ndcnts  recogniaed  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century 
:.c.  painting  made  a  great  technical  advance,  so  that  all  that 
ad  gone  before  seemed  archaic,  while  for  Ihe  first  time  "  the 
stes  of  art "  were  opened  and  the  perfect  masters  entered  in, 
Itc  advance  is  in  the  direction  of  the  representation  not  of  form 
oly  but  of  space,  and  seems  from  literary  notices  to  have  implied 
considenble  acquaintance  with  perspective  science.  The 
cut  datnens,  one  of  great  Importance,  b  in  Vitruvius.   In  the 
^ace  to  his  seventh  book  he  writes  of  Agatharcus,  a  painter 
bo  flourished  at  Athens  in  the  middle  and  third  quarter  of  the 
h  centuty,  that  he  executed  a  scene-pninting  for  Aeschylus, 
id  wrote  a  treatise  upon  it  which  inspired  the  phQosophcrs 
emociitus  and  Anaxagoras  to  lake  up  the  subject,  and  to  show 
lentifically  from  the  constitution  of  the  eye  and  the  direction 
rays  of  light  how  it  was  possible  ik  scenic  pairUings  lo  gite 
H  images  of  objects  Menaise  hard  to  jSx  coirally,  so  that  mAch 
^'objects  vere  figured  on  an  upright  plane  at  righl-angles  lo  Ike 
t  of  sigU  some  should  appear  lo  recede  and  olhtrs  lo  come  fmoards. 
woaldnot  be  easy  to  snmmanze  more  aptly  the  functions  of 
^>cctive,  and  if  philosophers  of  the  eminence  of  those  just 
Dlioned  worked  out  these  rules  and  placed  them  at  the 
poeal  of  the  artists,  the  transition  from  ancient  to  modem 
nting  should  have  be«i  accomplished  In  the  sth  century  b.c.. 


fatstead  o(  just  two  thoasand  years  afterwaidsl   So  fu  however 

as  the  existing  evidence  enables  us  to  judge,  this  was  not  actually 
the  case,  and  in  spite  of  Agatharcua  and  the  philosophers, 
painting  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  within  the  com  para- 
lively  narrow  hmita  set  for  it  by  the  genius  of  ancient  ait  (see 
Gkeek  Art).  It  may  be  admitted  that  in  many  artstic  qualities 
it  was  beyond  praise.  In  beauty,  in  grace  of  tine,  in  composition, 
we  can  imagine  works  of  ApcUes,  of  Zcuws,  of  Proiogenes, 
excelling  even  the  cSorU  of  the  Italian  painters,  or  oidy  matched 
by  the  finest  dengns  of  a  Raphael  or  a  Leonardo.  In  the  small 
encaustic  pictures  of  a  Pauslis  there  may  have  been  all  the  rich< 
ness  and  force  we  admire  in  a  Chardin  or  a  MonticelU.  We  may 
even  concede  that  the  Greek  artist  tried  at  times  to  transcend 
the  natural  limits  of  his  art,  and  to  Rfwesent  various  planes  of 
space  in  perspective,  as  In  ifae  landscape  scenes  from  the  Odyssey, 
or  in  figure  compositions  such  as  Ihe  "  Alexander  and  Darius 
at  Issus,"  preserved  lo  us  in  a  mosaic,  or  the  "  Batlle-piece  " 
by  Arisiidcs  that  contained  a  hundred  combatants.  The  facts, 
however,  remain,  first  that  the  Greek  iriciures  about  which  we 
diiefly  read  were  of  single  Sgures,  or  subjects  of  a  very  Ifmiled 
and  compact  order  with  little  variety  of  planes;  and  second, 
Ukii  \\\<:  i\isiing  nm.iins  of  ancient  painting  are  so  full  of 
mistakes  in  perspective  that  the  representatwn  of  distance 
cannot  have  been  a  matter  10  which  the  artists  had  really  set 
themselves.  The  monumental  evidence  avaikble  on  the  hut 
point  is  sufBdeat  to  ovanide  arguments  to  the  contrary  thai  may 
ba  btdlt^  Oft.)itflrByi>oiice».  No  competent  artist,  or  even 
teacher  of  drawing,  who  examines 
what  is  left  ol  ancient  painting, 
can  tail  to  see  that  the  problem 
of  representing  correc I ly  ihe  third 
dimension  of  space,  though  it  may 
have  been  attacked,  had  certainly 
not  been  solved.  It  is  of  do  avail 
to  urge  that  these  remains  are  not 
from  the  hands  of  the  great 
artists  hut  <rf  mere  decorators. 
In  modem  times  the  mere  decora- 
tor,  if  he  had  passed  through  a 
school  of  art,  would  be  as.  far 
above  such  childi^  blunders  as 
a  Royal  Academician.  We  have 
only  lo  consider  dispassionatdy 
the  photographic  reproductions 
from  ancient  paintings  (Herr- 
mann, Dentmltler  dtt  Malerei  des 
AUertums,  Munich,  1906,  ftc.)  lo  see  thai  ihc  perspective 
researches  of  the  philosophers  had  not  resulted  in  a  general 
comprehension  among  the  artists  of  the  science  of  receding 
planes.  For  example,  in  the  famous  wall-painting  of  "  Zeus  and 
Hera  on  Mount  Ida  "  in  the  Houseof  the  Tragic  Poet  at  Pompeii, 
the  feet  of  the  standing  figure  of  the  goddess  are  nearer  lo  the 
spectator  than  Ihesentofherlord,  but  the  upper  part  of  her  form 
isawa^  on  the  farther  side  of  him  (see  fig.  10,  Plate  III.).  Noone 
who  could  draw  at  all  would  be  capable  now  of  such  a  mistake. 
In  interiors  the  perspective  of  the  rafters  of  a  roof,  of  a  taUe, 
a  sUxA,  a  throne,  is  In  most  cues  faulty;  and  the  scale  of  the 
figures  seems  often  to  be  determined  rather  by  their  relative 
importance  in  the  scene  than  by  their  position  on  the  planes  of 
the  picture.  In  the  Pompeian  landscape-piece  of  "  Paris  on 
Mount  Ida"  (Herrmann,  No.  8)  there  b  no  sense  of  the 
relative  proportions  of  objects,  and  a  cow  in  the  foregconod 
is  much  smaller  than  Paris,  who  is  a  'k»g  way  back  In  the 
composition. 

It  is  an  additional  confirmatim)  of  this  view  to  find  eatly 
Christian  and  early  medieval  painting  confined  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  few  near  objects,  which  the  older  Oriental  artists  had 
all  along  envisaged.  If  clasu'cal  pamteis  had  really  revolu- 
tionized design,  as  it*was  actually  revt^utioniied  in  the  15th 
century  of  our  era,  and  had  followed  out  to  their  logical  conse- 
quence the  innovatioas  of  Agatharcus,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
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Infiuence  of  these  innovationi  would  not  hxvt  been  iriioUjr  toct 
even  ia  the  general  decline  of  the  uts  at  the  breaL-up  of  the 
Roman  Empire  of  the  West.  In  any  case,  the  influence  would 
have  survived  in  Byzantine  art,  where  there  was  no  such 
cataclysm.  Yet  we  fail  to  see  in  the  Bumcrous  pictorial  itiinia- 
tum  front  the  sth  century  onwards,  or  in  the  mosaics  or  the 
wall-paintings  of  the  same  epoch,  any  more  effective  grasp  of 
the  facts  of  the  third  dimension  of  spice  than  was  possened  by 
the  pce-classical  Egyptian. 

All  through  the  middle  ages,  therefore,  the  facts  coaceming 
painting  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  remain  the  same, 
and  the  art  appean  almost  exclusively  concerned  with  the  few 
selected  objects  and  the  single  pkiK,  The  rcpreaeatntioa  !■ 
at  most  ot  form  and  not  of  ipaet. 

I  ro.  £<ir/y  Chrittian  and  Early  UtdiOfol  /"atiitfHf.— Tbo 
extant  retnaiu  of  early  Christian  painting  may  be  contidered 
under  three  heads:  (i)  the  wall-paintings  in  the  catacombs;  (i) 
the  pictorial  decorations  in  books;  (j)  the  mosaic  pictures  on 
the  walls  of  the  churches,  (i)  The  first  are  in  themselves  of 
little  importance,  but  are  of  hblorical  interest  as  a  link  of  con- 
nexion between  the  wall-painting  of  classical  times  and  the  more 
distinctively  Christian  forms  of  the  ait.  They  are  slightly 
executed  and  on  a  small  scale,  the  earliest,  as  being  more  near  to 
classical  models,  are  artistically  the  best,  (i)  That  form  of 
painting  devoted  to  the  decoration  and  illustration  of  books 
belongs  more  to  the  art  of  ornament  than  to  painting  proper 
(see  luuMiNATEn  MSS.  and  Illustration).  (3}  Early  Chris- 
tian mosaics  are  noble  monuments  of  the  graphic  art,  and 
are  its  best  representatives  during  the  centuries  from  the  jth 
to  the  8th.  A  dignified  simpUdty  in  design  suits  their  large 
Kale  and  architectural  setting,  and  the  aim  of  the  artbt  is  to 
present  in  forms  of  epic  grandeur  the  personages  of  the  sacred 
nanalives.  They  are  shown  as  in  repose  or  engaged  in  some 
typical  but  simple  action;  the  backgrounds  being  as  a  rule  plain 
Uue  or  gold  and  the  accessories  ol  the  simplest  possible  descrip- 
tion. The  finest  Christian  mosaic  is  also  the  earliest.  It  is  in 
the  apse  of  S.  Pudcntiana,  Rome,  and  displays  Christ  enthroned 
as  teacher  with  the  Apostles  seated  on  each  side  of  Him.  It  may 
data  from  the  4th  century.  Next  to  this  the  best  examples  are 
at  Ravenna,  in  the  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia,  the  Baptistery, 
S.  ApoUinare  Nuovo  and  S.  Vitale,  dating  from  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries.  The  picture  in  the  baptistery  of  the  "  Baptism  of 
Christ  "  is  the  most  artistic  piece  of  composition  and  pictonal 
effect,  and  next  to  this  comes  the  "  Good  Shepherd  "  of  the  tomb 
of  Galla  Pladdia.  The  finest  sin^e  figures  are  those  of  the  white- 
robed  saints  between  the  windows  of  the  nave  of  S.  ApolHnare 
Muovot  and  the  most  popular  representations  are  the  two 
procegsions  of  male  and  female  saints  lower  down  on  the  same 
wails.  The  famous  mosaics  in  S.  Vitale  depicting  Justinian  and 
Theodora  with  couitieis  in  attendance,  though  bistorically 
interesting,  are  designed  in  a  wooden  fashion,  and  later  mosaics 
at  Palermo,  Venice,  Rome  and  other  places  are  as  a  rule  rather 
decorative  than  pictorial.  Where  the  costly  material  of  glass 
mosaic  waa  not  available,  the  churches  of  this  period  would 
abow  mural  paintings  on  plaster  of  much  the  same  design  and 
artistic  character,  though  comparatively  ineffective. 

In  mtmunenul  painting  tbt  interval  between  the  early 
Chtistian  mosaics  and  mural  pictures  and  the  revival  of  the  ijth 
century  is  filled  by  a  aeries  of  wall  and  ceiling  paintings  of 
Carolinian,  Romanesque  and  early  Gothic  date,  in  Italy, 
Germany  and  England.  The  earliest  of  which  account  need 
be  UluB  are  those  in  the  recently  excavated  chtirch  of  S.  Maria 
Antiqua  by  the  Forum  at  Rome  (Rushworth,  in  Paptrt  oj  Ike 
Britiik  SeMoet  at  Romu,  vol.  i.,  London,  1901],  where  there  is  a 
OMi^tete  and,  on  the  whole,  well-preserved  series  consisting 
for  the  most  part  in  single  figures  and  umply  composed  scenes. 
Moat  of  the  vatk  can  be  dated  to  the  lime  of  Pope  John  VU.  at 
the  beguiBing  at  the  Sth  century.  Its  |tyle  shows  a  mixture  of 
Byantlne  motives  with  elements  that  -are  native  to  Rome. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  Rome  was  strongly 
under  Byzantine  influence.  Passing  over  some  more  frag- 
mentav  specimens,  we  may  refer  next  to  several  series  of  mural 


pakitingK  in  ««d  near  ibe  Mand  of  Rricbenau  at  tbe  weuem  nd 
of  the  lake  of  Constance,  where  a  school  of  painting  flonriaM 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  lotfa  Dentury.  The  work  here  is  qntc 
as  good  as  anything  Italy  has  to  show,  and  represents  a  nathc 
German  style,  based  on  early  Christian  tradition,  with  very  littk 
dependence  on  Bysantine  models.  The  most  interesting  pim 
is  the  "  Last  judgment"  in  the  church  of  St  Ccorge  at  ObeneU 
cn  Reichenau,  where,  in  a  very  simple  but  dignified  and  effective 
form,  we  And  the  earliest  existing  representation  of  this  staBdud 
theme  of  later  medieval  moBummtol  art  (F.  X.  Kraua,  Wamiffi- 
mSUe  dtr  St  Ctorgikirdu  sm  ObeneU  auf  dtr  insrl  Rtiekna, 
Freibuig-L-Br.,  1584). 

About  a  hundred  yaxt  later,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  iith 
century,  a  mural  painting  of  the  same  theme  was  executed 
in  the  church  of  5.  Angelo  in  Formis  near  Capua  in  soulben 
Italy,  the  style  of  which  shows  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  Byxantioc 
elements  (F.  X.  Kiaus,  DicWandiemOide  ten  S.  Angela  in  Farmit, 
Berlin,  1895). 

To  the  middle  of  the  lath  century  belongs  one  of  the  tnett 
complete  and  interesting  cycles  of  medieval  waU-decmtio^ 
the  display  of  a  aeries  of  figures  and  scenes  iBuatrating  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews,  in  the  chapter-house  of  the  oow 
secularized  monastery  of  Brauwciler,  near  Cologne,  in  the 
Rhincland.  Here  the  pictorial  effect  is  simple,  but  the  decora- 
tive treatment  in  regard  to  the  hQing  of  the  spaces  and  the  liin 
of  composition  is  excellent.  The  design  is  Romanesque  ia  iti 
severity  (E.  Aus'm  Wcerth,  WtmdmaUrekn  des  Ifiltdalltrs  t»  dta 
Rheinlanden,  Leipzig  1879).  Romanesque  also,  but  exhibiiinf 
an  increase  in  animation  and  expressiveness,  is  the  painting 
of  the  flat  ceiling  of  the  nave  of  the  fine  church  of  St  Michael  at 
Hildesheim.  In  the  general  decorative  effect,  the  distribution 
of  the  subjects  in  the  spaces,  the  blending  of  figures  and  orna- 
ment, the  work,  the  main  subject  of  which  is  the  Tree  of  JesK.ii 
a  masterpiece.  Two  nude. figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  on  for  the 
period  remarkable  productions.  The  date  is  the  close  erf  tbet^tfc 
century. 

Succeeding  examples  show  unmlstalable  ^gns  of  the  af^xoa^ 
of  the  Gothic  period.  In  the  wall  .paint  ingj  of  the  nuns'  choir 
of  the  church  of  Gurk  In  Carinthia,  a  certain  grace  and  tcniknMSS 
beipn  to  make  themselves  felt,  and  the  same  impression  we  pin 
from  the  extenuve  cycle  m  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Bnrw- 
wick,  from  the  first  decades  of  the  13th  century.  The  [uclurt 
of  Herod's  birthday  feast  is  typical  of  the  style  of  Cermaa 
painting  of  the  time;  there  is  nothing  about  it  in  the  least  rude 
or  tentative.  It  is  neither  childish  nor  barbaroiu,  but  yaj 
accomplished  in  a  conventtoiutl  style  that  is  exactly  suited  fnm 
the  decorative  pcunt  of  view  to  a  mural  painting.  The  stoty  is 
told  effectively  but  in  quaint  fashion,  and  several  incidents  of  ^ 
are  shown  in  the  same  composition.  There  is  no  attempt  u 
represent  the  third  dimension  of  space,  nor  to  give  the  per3|>cnn« 
setting  of  the  scene,  but  the  drawing  is  easy  and  true  and 
expressive.  The  studied  grace  in  the  bend  of  certain  figuei 
and  the  lively  expressions  of  the  faces  are  trails  which  jmSpat 
Gothic  art  (see  fig.  11,  Plate  III.). 

Dblinctivcly  Gothic  in  tbeir  feeling  were  the  waB-paiatingi 
in  the  chapel  at  Ramersdorf,  oppoate  Bonn,  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century.  They  art  only  preserved  in 
copies,  but  these  enable  us  to  see  with  what  grace  and  feeli^ 
the  slender  figures  were  designed,  how  near  to  Angclico's  came 
the  tender  angels  making  music  where  the  virgin  is  receiving  her 
celestial  crown  (£.  Aus'm  Weerlh,  loc.  cit.).  From  the  cod  d 
the  i4tb  century.  Castle  Runkelstein,  near  Botien  in  Tirol,  has 
proserved  an  extensive  cycle  of  secular  wall-paintings,  much 
repainted,  but  of  unique  interest  as  giving  an  idea  how  a  nedkval 
residence  of  the  kind  might  be  adorned.  The  style  is  of  native 
growth  and  00  influence  from  south  of  the  Alps  is  to  be  dtscemed 
(Janitschck,  Ceteiichte  der  deaUcken  Uataei,  Berlin,  1890,  198 
leq.).  Technically  qieaking,  all  these  muraJ  paintings  consiK 
in  little  more  than  outlines  fiUed  in  with  flat,  tints,  nettha 
modelling  of  the  forms  nor  perspective  effect  in  the  setting  11 
attempted,  but  the  work  so  far  as  it  goes  is  wholly  saiisfaaory. 
There  is  no  coarseness  of  execution  nor  anything  in  the  forms. 
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gestures  or  czpres^ons  that  <Aends  the  eye.  The  colours  iit 
bdght  tad  pure,  the  deconiivR  effect  often  cbanning. 

la  the  niattfer  of  pttsd  punUngs  on  wood,  we  have  the  intcr- 
cstiog  notke  10  B«k  liut  Abbot  Benedia  (rf  Wetnnovth  at  the 
end  ^  tbe  ;Ui  century  broogbt  from  Italy  portable  picturet  on 
wooden  puieb  for  the  decoration  of  hb  church,  part  of  which 
■till  remiiiu.  The  siyk  of  the  paimting  on  these,  it  has  recently 
been  noticed,  would  Kacmble  the  extsling  wall-paintings  of  tJie 
besioiuiis  ol  the  8th  century  in  S.  Maria  Airtiquft  in  Kome, 
already  referred  to.  Movable  paml  pictures  in  the  form  of 
rcprescntalions  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  were  produced  ia 
imiiMDse  Bum  berg  at  Byzantium  artd  were  imported  largely 
into  Italy,  where  ihey  became  of  importance' in  connexion  with 
the  revival  of  painting  in  the  13th  century.  As  m  rule,  however, 
paiatings  on  panel  were  not  movable  but  were  attached  to  a 
screen,  a  door,  or  similar  structure  of  wood  consislii^  in  framing 
and  paitels.  This  form  of  decoration  is  of  special  importance 
aa  it  IS  tealiy  the  origin  of  the  modem  picture.  The  painted 
paoel,  whkh  at  fint  forms  an  btegral  part  d  an  ardiitcaunUy 
itftig^pH  struct  ore  of  wtxxl,  gradually  comes  to  attract  lo  itself 
more  and  more  importance,  till  it  finally  t^sites  from  its  original 
setting  and,  emancipated  bom  all  relations  to  its  surroundings, 
daims  atlentioB  to  itseU  as  an  independent  work  of  art. 

Painted  panels  in  an  aichitectural  setting  were  used  for  the 
decoration  of  ahar-fronts  or  anlepaidia,  of  altar-backs  or,  as 
they  arc  commonly  c^led,  altar-pieces,  choir-screens,  doers  of 
presses  and  the  like;  or  again  for  ceilings.  There  was  painting 
also  OM  the  Urge  wooden  crucifixes  displayed  in  churches,  where 
a  pktineofClttist  ontheCnmmighl  takeihefriaceof  the  more 
life-like  carved  {mage.  In  Jtaly  painted  panels  were  used  as 
demration  of  furniture,  notably  of  the  large  carved  chests  or 
OUMRS  so  common  at  the  epoch  of  the  RcDaiasattce. 

Examples  of  early  medieval  date  do  not  appear  to  have 
survived.  In  Gensany,  when,  as  has  been  noticed,  the  arts  in 
the  nth  and  iifh  centuries  stood  at  a  lugher  level  than  in  Italy 
or  I  In  win  n  in  the  webt,  certain  anUpendia  or  altar-fronts  from 
Soest  ia  Wcsiphalia  of  the  lath  century  are  said  lo  be  the  earliest 
known  examines  of  German  panel  painting.  One  is  preserved  in 
the  museum  at  BetUo.  A  Uttk  later  the  number  of  such  panels 
introduced  aa  part  ot  the  decoration  ct  altar-backs,  generally 
with  folding  doors,  becomes  very  great.  Painted  panels  as  part 
of  the  decoration  <d  screens  are  preserved  in  the  choir  at  Cologne 
tnm  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  In  It^y  the  painted 
crucifix  shared  popdar  favour  with  the  imported  or  imitated 
Bysantine  Madomu'^nels.  A  good  example  of  the  early 
pwatcd  eJtar -screen  is  preserved  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Later,  In  the  istk  century,  the  painted  panel,  generally  with 
a  single  figure  o!  a  saint,  becomes  a  common  part  of  the  carved, 
painted  and  ^ded  chancel  screen  in  Englidt  churches,  and  many 
speeinKiw  are  still  to  be  seen,  espedaky  in  East  An^ia. 

111.  B^nmints  of  Ike  Picturt:  Gtrman  and  Early  Plemiik 
fomM  P«l»f(ii{.— From  the  decorative  panels  iutrodoced  into 
wooden  screen^ork  was  developed  in  Germany  and  Flandns  the 
[Mtore  proper,  the  mural  painting  passing  out  of  use  owing  to 
the  prevalence  in  the  north  of  Gothic  architecture,  which  does 
not  admK  of  wall  spaces  for  the  display  of  pictures,  but  substi- 
tnles  aa  a  form  of  pointing  the  atafaied-glass  window.  In  Italy, 
wSere  GotMc  was  treated  as  a  plaything,  ttie  wall  spaces  were 
never  sacrificed,  and  in  the  development  of  the  art  the  mural 
picture  took  the  lead,  the  pointed  panef  remaining  on  the  whole 
of  secondary  importance. 

PriMity  hi  this  development  of  the  picture  is  claimed  in 
Germany  for  the  school  of  Prague,  where  a  gOd  of  painters  was 
founded  tn  1348,  but  the  first  northern  school  of  painting  that 
influenced  other  Kboob  and  plays  a  part  in  the  history  of  painting 
»  a  whole  u  the  so-called  school  of  Cologne,  where  painten 
todi  as  Meister  WiHiclm  and  Hermann  Wynrich  achieved 
reputation  In  the  14th  century,  and  produced  as  their  successor 
in  the  rsthStephan  Lochocr,  author  of  the  so-called  "  Dombild  " 
in  the  cathedral,  and  of  the  **  Virghi  of  the  Priests'  Seminary." 
A  nttk  btcrthan  the  earUeat  Cologne  masteli  appeaii  Hubert 
van  Eyck,  bota  near  Maestrlcbl  at  no  great  distaiica  boat  thn 


Rhineland  cajrftal,  «4io  with  his  younger  brother,  Jan,  heads  the 
Early  Flemish  school  oPpaiuing.  Hubert  is  one  of  the  great 
names  in  the  history  of  the  an,  and  it  chiefly  nsponsiUe  for  the 
altar-piece  of  the  "  Adoration  of  tha  Iamb  "  at  Ghent,  the  most 
important  masterpiece  of  the  northern  schoob  before  the  iTth 
century,  and  the  earliest  monument  of  the  then  newly  developed 
art  of  oil  painting.  Tabb  Ko.  L  in  Part  11.  of  this  article  ^ves 
the  names  of  the  chief  successors  of  the  Van  Eycks,  and  the  school 
ends  with  the  life  and  work  of  Quintin  Matsys  of  Antweip,  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  i6th  century.  The  spirit  of  the  early 
Cologne  school,  and  in  the  main  of  that  (A  Flandem,  is  idyllic 
and  devotional,  but  the  artists  of  the  latter  school  achieve 
extraordinary  force  and  precision  in  their  representation  of  the 
facts  of  nature.  They  are,  monover.  the  lint  painters  of  land- 
scape, for  in  thdr  hands  the  goU  background  of  the  medieval 
panels  yields  -^Aaxt  to  a  rendering  of  natural  scenery  and  of 
elTccts  of  distance,  minute  in  details  and  fresh  and  delightful  in 
feeling.  The  famous  picture  ascribed  by  some  to  Hubert  van 
Eyck  in  the  nrflectiu  of  Sir  Fraads  Cook  at  Richmond  to  « 
good  example.  The  subject  b  tbs  "Three  Maries  at  the 
Sepulchre,"  and  the  badcground  is  a  wonderful  view  of  a  city 
intended  for  Jemsslem  (see  fig.  i  a,  Plate  IV.). 

In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  ot  the  ijtb 
century  was  towards  a  rather  crude  realism  in  dctaltot  to  which 
the  higher  artistic  qualities  irf  beauty  and  devotional  aentiawit 
were  often  sacrificed.  Ttus  b  &  new  phenomenon  in  the  history 
of  the  art.  In  the  older  Oriental,  the  clasucal  and  the  medieval 
phases  of  painting,  though  there  b  a  constant  effort  to  portray 
the  truth  of  nature,  yet  the  decorative  instinct  in  the  aitbtihb 
feeUog  for  pattern,  was  a  contrt^Ung  eteraent  in  the  work,  and 
the  representation  was  convcntionaUzed  into  a  form  that  satisfied 
the  ideal  of  beauty  current  at  the  time.  Jan  van  Eyck  was 
matter-of-fact  in  hb  icalisic,  but  avoided  ugliness,  whereas 
in  Germany  in  the  15th  and  t6th  centuries  we  find  action  and 
expression  exaggerated  to  contortion  and  grimace,  and  aU 
artbtic  qualities  sacnficed  to  a  mistaken  idea  of  force.  German 
art  was,  however,  saved  by  the  appearance  of  some  arlbtsof 
great  genius  who  more  than  made  up  for  the  national  InsenBibility 
to  beauty  by  their  earnestness  and  truth.  Martin  Schongauer  of 
Colmar  learnt  hb  art  from  the  painters  ot  the  Flemish  Netbec 
lands,  and  imbibed  something  of  the  feeling  for  beauty  which 
the  successors  of  Hubert  van  Eyck  had  never  wholly  losL 
After  Schongauer  German  art  culminates  at  Nuremberg  in  the 
person  of  Aibrecht  DUmr,  and  a  little  later  In  tlut  of  Hans 
Holbein  the  ycHinger.  Contemporary  with  Dilrer,  Mathias 
Grunewald  of  Colniar  exhibits  a  dramatic  power  in  hbcrealiona 
that  compensates  for  their  exaggerated  realism,  and  Bartholo- 
rakus  Bruyn,  of  Cologne,  prefigures  the  future  success  of  the 
northern  schoob  in  portimUire.  In  Germany,  however,  tho 
wars  of  religion  in  the  16th  century  diecked  the  further  growth 
of  a  national  art.  Hdbehi's  migration  to  En^and  b  a  significant 
«gn  of  thb,  and  German  art  in  thb  phase  of  ft  may  be  said  to 
come  to  an  end  in  the  person  of  Adam  Elsheimer  of  Frankfort, 
who  introduced  German  painting  at  Rome  about  the  year  i4oe. 

In  the  Netherlands  the  early  religious  school  ends,  as  ve  bavo 
seen,  with  Quintin  Matsys,  and  the  next  generation  of  Flemish 
painten  for  the  most  part  practise  thdr  art  in  Italy,  and  Import 
Italian  fasltians  into  the  painting  of  their  own  country.  From 
the  ranks  of  these  so-calkd  Ilalianizcrs  in  the  Flaiulers  of  ih^ 
t6th  century  proceeds  a  little  bter  the  commanding  pcrsooaUty 
of  Rubens. 

S  1 1.  Tkt  Rise  of  Sfkools  PamtiMg. — The  expresuon 
"  school  of  painting  "  has  more  than  once  been  used;  what  is 
the  meaning  of  it?  Hie  hbtory  of  painting  has  hitherto  been 
treated  in  the  article  as  a  development  that  proceeded  according 
to  a  naiuial  Uw  of  evolution  in  independence  of  individuals. 
In  painting,  however,  as  in  aU  the  higher  operatioas  of  the  arts, 
the.  initiative  of  the  individual  counts  for  much,  and  the  action 
and  reaction  on  each  other  of  individuals,  and  thoae  groups  ol 
individuab  whom  common  aima  and  practice  draw  together 
into  schoob,  make  up  for  na  a  good  part  of  the  iUerett  of  the 
hiitniieal  aCady  of  pamting.  At  certain  perioda  thil  ptrtlenlK 
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'intcrast  has  been  lacking.  In  ancient  Egypt,  for  example, 
ud  UBong  the  older  Oriental  peoples  generally,  schools  of  paint- 
ing in  the  modern  sense  did  not  exist,  for  the  arts  were  carried 
on  on  tnditlmul  lines  tnd  owed  Utile,  so  far  as  records  tell,  to 
indivMtuU  initiative. .  In  ancient  Greece,  on  the  contrary,  wa 
find  outielve*  at  odcb  is  an  atnwqiberc  of  oamea  and  ac^vc- 
nenta  which  ^ve  all  the  gtamour  of  personal  and  btograptncal 
idteieit  to  the  story  of  art.  In  the  early  Christian  aitd  earty 
medieval  periods,  we  return  again  to  a  time  when  the  arts  were 
pnctiaed  in  the  same  impcrsamal  fashion  as  in  the  <ddcst  days, 
but  irith  the  later  medieval  epoch  we  emerge  once  more  Into  an 
era  where  lite  artist  of  genius,  with  his  expeiimenu  and  triumphs, 
his  rivab  and  followers,  is  in  the  forefront  of  luteiest;  when 
history  ia  enlivened  with  anecdote,  and  takea  li^  ud  shade 
from  the  changing  fortune*  of  indiWduala. 

There  is  »  daiwer  lest  the  human  inleieft  of  such  a  period 
nay  lead  us  to  forget  the  larger  movements,  impersonal  and 
almost  cosmic,  which  arc  all  the  time  carrying  these  individuals 
and  groups  forward  on  their  destined  course.  The  history  of 
painting  cannot  be  understood  if  it  be  reduced  to  a  notice, 
however  fiUl,  of  separate  "  achoola  "  or  to  «  series  of  biographies, 
fascinating  as  these  may  be  made,  of  individual  attlata.  Hence 
in  what  f^ows  it  Is  still  the  main  course  Of  the  development  of 
the  art  in  its  relation  to  nature  that  will  be  kept  in  view,  while  the 
Information  about  names  and  dates  and  mutual  reUtloos  of 
artlsti  and  schoirfs,  wWdi  is  in  its  own  way  equally  important, 
will  be  furnished  in  the  Ubles  constltutuig  Part  n.  of  this  article. 

What  has  just  been  said  will  prepare  the  reader  for  the  fact 
that  the  first  schools  of  painting  here  mentioned  are  those 
<rf  Germany  and  Flanden,  not  those  of  Italy,  though  the 
bner  are  man  Impgrtant  a*  weU  as  nctully  prior  in  pc^t 
of  time. 

I  13.  Tht  Gothic  Umiement  tutd  Uu  Prola-Remuuana,  its 
Uuir  Infituntt  <m  PaiiUing  notth  and  sotHk  of  Ike  Alp*. — The 
revival  of  the  arts  of  Kulptun  aad  painting  in  the  Il^y  of  the 
last  part  of  the  i3tliceatiny*u»>  event  of  aidtalinportanoa, 
.not  only  for  that  country  but  for  the  west  at  large.  Its  impor- 
taiKe  has,  however,  been  exaggerated,  when  it  has  been  aaid 
to  ii^y  the  rediscovery  of  the  arts  alter  a  period  In  which  they 
had  ■onered  an  entire  eclipse.  So  far  as  Italy  is  concerned,  both 
sculpture,  am)  panting  had  In  the  previous  period  sunk  to  a 
leva  so  low  that  they  oould  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  but  at  the 
same  epoch  in  lands  north  of  the  ^ps  they  were  producing 
works  of  considerable  merit.  Romanesque  wall-painting  of 
tbe  rith  century,  as  represented  in  some  Rhineland  churches 
and  doisten,  is  ImnmaunUy  belter  than  anything  vt  ihe  same 
period  south  of  the  Alps.  In  the  arts  of  coutructioQ  and 
emamcnt  the  lead  remained  for  a  long  time  with  the  northern 
peoples,  and  in  every  branch  of  decorative  work  with  the  excep- 
tion of  mosaic  the  craftsmasehip  of  Germany  and  Prance 
Surpuaed  anything  that  native  Italian  workmen  could  produce. 
By  the  middle  of  the  rith  cealury  the  intcUectnal  and  aodal 
activity  of  the  French  people  was  accompanied  by  an  artistic 
movement  that  created  the  moot  complex  and  beuitiful  archi- 
tectural monttnwnts  that  tlie  wodd  has  seen.  The  adMnment 
of  the  great  Franch  CotUc  cnthodral  was  as  artittJcaUy  perfect 
as  its  fabric  was  noble.  For  one,  at  any  rate,  of  the  eSecU  at 
iriilch  the  pointer  aims,  that  of  glowing  and  sumptuous  colour, 
MMhing  can  aurpfss  the  stained-glass  windows  of  the  Gothic 
churches,  while  die  exteriors  of  tbe  same  buildings  were  enriched 
with  hundreds  of  statues  of  monumental  dignity  endowed  with  a 
grace  and  cxprsisivcness  that  tt6ect  the  ^irit  of  tbe  age. 

The  Gothic  age  in  France  was  choractcriacd  by  humanity, 
tenderness  and  the  love  of  nature,  and  there  are  few  epochs  in 
human  hbtory  the  spirit  of  which  is  to  us  more  congeniaL  The 
14th  century,  which  witnessed  the  growth  of  the  various  demeau 
of  culture  that  combined  to  give  the  age  its  ultimalt  character, 
saw  1^ a  movement  of  revival  in  another  sphere.  Therefcrcnce 
Is  to  whu  has  been  aptly  temcd  •  "  Proto-Renaissonce."  tbe 
characteristic  of  which  was  a  frcafa  intereat  in  surviving  remains 
of  classical  anthiuity.  In  more  than  one  region  of  the  west, 
wbese  these  lunafna  wne  qiedany  In  evidence  Ois  interetf. 


marffcsted  itself,  and  tbe  earliest  rign  of  It  was  hi  Plwcwc, 
the  highly  Romanised  |>art  of  southern  Gaul  known  ftrtat^tmm 
asihe**  Provinda."  To  thb  Is  due  the  remarkable  development 
of  decorative  sculpture  in  the  first  decades  of  the  irth  century, 
which  gave  to  that  region  the  storied  portals  of  St  Gillcs,  and  •< 
St  Trt^iiine  at  Ariea.  Somewhat  later,  in  the  eariy  pan  of  tbr 
13th,  those  portions  of  southern  luly  under  the  ditea  rule  «t 
the  emperor  Frederick  II.  presented  a  umilar  phenomenon  that 
has  been  fully  discussed  by  M.  Bertatu  in  his  L'Art  4ans  I'ttalim 
mtridiMole  ^  Paris,  1904).  There  wen  other  centres  of  this  same 
movement,  and  a  recent  writer  numerates  no  fewer  than  seven. 
The  Gothic  movement  proper  depended  in  DO  degree  en  the  study 
of  the  anttqne,  and  in  art  the  ornamental  forms  which  express 
its  spinX  are  naturalistic,  not  classical,  while  the  fine  ^ore 
sculpture  above  referred  to  Is  quite  independent  of  aadeat 
modda,  which  hardly  existed  in  the  central  regions  of  Franco 
where  tbe  Gothic  movement  had  its  bring.  Still  tbe  pcot*- 
Renaisaaitce  can  be  associated  with  it  as  another  phase  of  tbe 
same  awakening  of  intellectual  life  that  marked  the  i  ith  centoiy. 
Provence  took  the  lead  in  the  literary  revival  of  the  time,  aad 
the  artistic  movement  that'foUowed  on  this  wasinfineocediv  the 
fact  of  the  existence  in  those  regions  of  dxindsnt  tenuina  of 
clasttifal  art. 

The  Gothic  movement  was  essentially  northern  in  its  origin, 
and  its  Influence  radiated  from  tbe  He  de  France.  What  hn 
been  described  as  the  Idyllic  grace,  tbe  tenderness,  that  mark  the 
works  of  tbe  early  Cologne  school,  and  to  some  extent  those  «f 
the  early  Flemings,  were  Gotfaic  in  their  origin,  while  the  fcding 
for  nature  in  landscape  that  characterizes  van  Eyck,  arkd  the 
general  tendency  towards  a  realistic  apprehension  of  tbe  facts 
of  things,  may  also  be  put  down  to  the  qaidcening of  both  thon^K 
and  sympathy  due  to  the  Gothic  movement.  Hence  it  ia  that 
the  northern  schools  of  painting  are  noticed  befoec  the  ItaHan 
because  they  were  iwarer  to  the  source  of  tbe  common  inspiration 
AU  the  lands  of  the  West,  however,  cxhilut,  Ach  in  its  «wa 
^wcial  ftmns,  tbe  same  stir  of  a  new  intdlectval,  idigieas  and 
artistic  life.  In  Italy  we  meet  with  the  same  pbenoBHna  aa  la 
France,  a  proto-Renaiiaance,  first  m  southern  Italy  and  tbcs, 
as  we  ^lall  [wesently  sec,  at  Rome  and  at  Pisa,  and  a  religioos 
and  intellectual  movement  on  Gothic  lines  that  was  embodied 
intheUttactivepersonalityofStFtandsof  Aaiisi.  SVanckwaa 
as  perfect  an  embodiment  of  the  Gothic  temper  as  St  Lonia 
himself,  and  in  his  romantic  enthusasnv  Us  tendcncsa,  hia 
humanity  is  in  spirit  more  E^vnch  than  Italian. 

1 14.  The  MsM  0}  the  llalicn  SchtoU  tf  i'otnlMg.— Tbe  iwival 
of  the  arts  in  Italy  in  the  latter  part  of  tbe  t^th  ccntmy  was  tha 
outcome  of  the  two  movemesita  just  noticed.  Tbeartof  Nieeiia 
Pisano  Is  now  recognised  as  a  phase  of  the  proto-Renaisssaioe 
of  southern  luly,  whence  hts  family  was  derived.  It  represeaU 
a  distinct  advance  on  the  revived  dassicsl  sculptuK  c<  Provenca 
or  Campania  because  Niccola's  artistic  penonalily  was  a  ttnmg 
one,  and  he  ^ves  to  Us  work  tbe  Impress  of  the  iadividnal  ^ 
gcnioa.  Throughout  iu  history  Italian  art  depends  for  ita 
excdlenCe  on  this  personal  element,  and  Niccola's  schjevemewt 
is  epoch-making  because  of  bis  personal  vigour,  twt  becavae  ha 
reinvented  a  lost  art.  Towards  the  end  of  tha  ijtb  cestwy. 
painthig  began  to  show  tbe  results  of  tbe  same  renewed  study 
of  antique  models,  and  here  again  the  tcvival  is  connected  with 
the  names  of  gifted  indiviiluala.  AmOng  these  the  most  twte* 
worthy  are  the  Roman  Pietro  CavaUira  and  Ducdo  di  Buonia* 
segna  of  Siena.  The  coufition  of  painting  in  Italy  -in  lata 
roedeval  days  has  already  been  indicated.  CavaDini  and 
Dijcdo  now  produce,  in  two  standard  forms  of  the  art,  tbe  mural 
painting  of  the  "  Last  Judgment  "  and  ihe  enthroned  hlad«ma 
with  angels — work*  characterised  by  good  Uste,  by  lartmeaa 
and  suavity  of  trcatmcoi,  and  by  an  execution  whic^  if  still 
somewhat  prhnilive  and  laboured,  at  anyrsleainwat  beaulyof 
form  and  colour.  The  recently  uncovered  frrsco  of  the  Last 
Judgment  by  C« vail ioi,  executed  about  119300  the  western  waD 
of  S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  at  Rome,  is  clnssical  in  feeling  and 
rcpresDitB  an  immense  advance  on  the  older  rendering  d  tba 
sane  sUbiect  in  S.  Aageb  in  F«mis  (see  S  to)*    The-  vast 
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at  Fkmce,  uaftwd  hf  Vuul  to  Onubw,  ia  mm  udgned 
by  BMBjr  to  Doedo  of  SIcna,  and  pretent*  tiniiliT  sttnctivc 
^arihitt.  CuMbue,  &  Floteotiiw  coatompomy  of  Cftvallini 
and  Dacdo,  k  fnned  in  11017  the  cbtef  i^mcaUtive  of  the 
painHiH  of  tbit  penod,  bat  we  poHCM  no  certain  works  from  hat 
feud  aiKcpt  Uft  nanic  it  Fba.  Bii  style  woidd  probably 
BOmipoad  to  tbat  of  tbe  paintm  JiM  nmtknwL  His  dilef 
tn^ortaarc  for  ow  poipow  retidcs  laibefacttlHtlw  wMtbe 
loMberaf  Uh  noteatine  Giotio. 

If  tlw  aitlM*  jut  RteMd  to  npMMt  a  rvIvmI  riirirkw 
ntlicr  tluB  a  fmb  and  iadcptwdoat  atody  of  utim,  Giotto  te 
flMentially  a  cnatioa  of  the  CotUc  atovnacnt  and  bb  doM 
aMociatiMi  with  the  Ftaadacan  cycle  of  ideas  bini^  this  fact 
iato  clearer  relief.  Giotto  is  In  ao  way  depesdent  00  the  study 
of  tbe  aaliqoe,  bat  rcUn  oct  Us  own  steady  and  penctntlnf  out* 
look  upon  msa  sad  opoa  nature.  He  is  GoUdc  u  Us  bomanity, 
his  sympathy,  bis  love  of  tnitb,  ud  be  Incorpontcs  In  hk 
own  penon  many  of  the  bmsI  pleasing  qualities  of  Gothic  art  as 
K  had  alieady  mani  tested  Itself  ta  Ftaace,  while  by  the  force  of 
bb  owB  iadividaal  genioa  be  raises  tbeae  qaaUOst  to  a  bi(btr 
levd  of  artMic  aapicsslnk 

In  tbe  mk  of  Giotto  pfWti^g  begfan  to  eotcr  an  its  modern 
eta.  The  dcmoostratlve  dement  permanently  takes  the  pre- 
emteeacs  over  the  moie  decorative  clement  we  have  called 
pattmnnaUag.  Tbougb  ilia  pattam  la  alwqv  ptesent,  the 
dements  of  it  beoooM  of  fnoustng  vahw  fai  tlMMsdvcs  as 
■eprcsentatiMis  of  nature,  and  the  tendency  bencdotward  let 
«  coople  of  centuries  is  to  eiaggerate  their  importance  so  that 
tbe  venaial  decorative  effect  becomes  niboidinate.  Ctoiio"* 
iwataass  dipsnds  on  th>  gift  he  pesaemed  for  holding  tha  balance 
•ven  among  opposed  srUttk  qualities.  If  be  was  lotcrcttlog 
and  convincing  as  a  nanator,  he  had  a  Ane  eye  at  the  ismo  time 
for  corapositlon  and  baknced  bis  masies  with  unenrlng  tact. 
Ndtbet  he  nor  any  of  the  florentiDe  freaix^u  had  much  seme 
ol  <aloar,  and  at  tMt  stage  of  tbe  development  of  painting 
eomposiliens  of  Ught  and  sUde  wen  not  thoujM  of,  but  fai  line 
and  mam  be  pletsea  the  qre  aa  ancb  as  be  sat&fiN  the  ndnd  by 
bis  dear  itatemont  «f  tbe  ncnafie  aad  intentfca  ol  Us  figures 

la  pattiag  thew  together  be  Is  careful  above  aD  things  to 
make  them  teH  ihdr  story,  and  prtanithra  as  he  Is  in  technique 
he  is  as  accomplished  in  this  an  aa  Rsphad  Umself.  Hereover, 
be  bold*  tbe  balance  between  the  teodeacy,  always  ao  strong 
among  his  countrymen  as  among  tbe  Germans,  to  over-eatpbasis 
of  action  and  expreMioD,  and  tbe  grace  and  sdf-reatialnt  wUcb 
are  among  tbe  asoet  predons  of  artistic  qualities.  He  never 
sacrifices  beauty  to  force,  nor  on  the  other  band  does  he  allow 
bis  sense  ol  grace  of  line  to  weaken  the  tdUng  effect  of  action  or 
grouping.  A  good  example  of  faia  st^,  and  one  intetesttaig  also 
fnm  the  comparative  standpoint,  is  Us  faesoo  <d  "Heiod's 
Birtbdar  Feast"  in  S-Crocc at  Florence  (fig.  13,  Plate IV.).  We 
controU  it  with  the  earlier  wall-painting  of  tbe  same  subject  la 
tbecathodralatBrBn>wick(fig.ii,PlatcllI.).  Giotto  baa  rediKsd 
the  number  ol  actora  to  tbe  minimum  neoeasaiy  for  an  elective 
presenutloa  of  the  scene,  but  has  charged  each  figure  with 
nw^"g  and  presented  the  ensemble  with  a  due  regard  for 
space  as  well  as  merely  (or  form.  Tbe  flatness  of  the  dder  work 
has  already  been  eadianged  for  an  effective,  if  net  yet  fully 
cosrect,  teodering  of  planes.  The  JuUice  of  tbe  sdioas  and 
aipressioas  will  at  once  strike  the  observer. 

The  Florentine  scbotd  as  a  whole  looks  to  Giotto  es  tu  bead, 
because  be  embodies  all  the  charactcilBtlcs  that  made  it  great; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  artlsu  that  canM  after  bim  in  most 
cases  failed  by  over-emphasis  of  tbe  demonstrative  element, 
and  sacrificed  beauty  and  sentiment  to  vigour  and  realism. 
The  school  as  a  whole  is  markedly  intellectual,  and  as  a  result 
li  at  times  pTMslc,  from  which  fault  Giotto  himself  was  saved 
by  his  Gothic  tenderness  and  His  personality  wee 

so  outstanding  tbat  It  dominated  tbe  school  for  neatly  a  century. 
Tbe  "CUottesdii"  is  a  nsmeijven  to  a  Bumbecof  Flefsntiaa 
paiataa  «4mm  kbrnua  tew  tbe  iW  <f  tka  14!^  MM»y 


among  whom  only  one,  Andrea  A  Clone,  called  Orragna,  lifted 
Uaisetf  to  any  r«al  eminence. 

At  Siena  the  Gothic  movement  made  itself  felt  in  the  neit 
artistic  generation  after  tbat  of  Dacdo.  Its  chief  representative 
was  Simons  Martin.  With  Urn  Sieneae  art  takes  upon  itself 
a  characUr  centiaitmg  maffcedly  with  tbe  Florentine.  It  is 
on  tbe  demMtstrative  dde  leas  intellectual,  less  vigorous,  len 
secular;  and  a  dreamy  ndancboly,  a  UfKlemeas  tbat  is  a  little 
sentimental,  take  tbe  phce  of  tbe  alertness  and  force  wfth 
wMcb  tbe  personages  la  Florentine  frescoes  are  endued.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  in  decorativa  fedlagi  espcdaOy  In  legard  to  colour,' 
Siencse  painting  surpasses  that  ct  the  FtoKntioes.  SImone  was 
followed  by  a  number  of  artists  who  answered  to  the  Florentine 
"  GkAteschi "  and  cany  on  tbe  style  through  tbe  century,  but 
as  Fkwooce  produces  an  Orcagna,  so  at  Siena  about  the  middle 
of  the  I4tb  flentury  there  appear  in  tbe  brotfacn  Lorenacttl  twq 
artista  «f  caoeptiend  vigour,  who  carry  art  faito  new  fidds. 
Ambrogio  Lornuetti,  tbe  youogn  of  the  brothers.  It  spedally 
represented  by  some  frescoes  in  tbe  Public  Pdacc  at  Siena  of  a 
symbolical  and  didactic  kind,  lepicsentiag  Good  and  Bad 
Oovemment.  f  imn  wlifeh  is  sdMted  a  figure  representing  Peace 
(fig.  14,  Plate  v.).  Sienese  sentiment  b  here  very  ^^>arent. 
Stmoae  Martini's  masterpiece  had  been  a  great  religious  fresco 
of  an  edifying  kind  on  tbe  wall  of  tbe  chapel,  and  now  in  the 
iooois  devoted  to  the  secular  bnsinen  of  the-  dty  Lorenaetti 
coven  tbe  waOs  with  four  large  compositions  on  the  lubjeet 
named. 

Tlie  pdntm  of  tbe  Stenese  scbod  were  en  the  whole  faithftd 
to  tbe  style  indicated,  and  later  on  in  tbe  century  they  extend 
the  bonndSries  of  their  scbod  by  spreading  its  Influence  into  tbe 
hW  ooantry  of  Uaibrla.  In  the  dties  of  thb  region  TUdeo  dl 
Birtdl,  one  of  tbe  best  of  tbe  foUeweis  of  Smm,  worked  about 
tbe  end  of  the  century,  and  eady  Umbrlan  art  in  consequence 
exhibiu  tbe  same  devotioiMl  charaaer,  the  same  drcamioeas,  the 
aame  grace  and  decorative  charm,  that  are  at  home  in  Siena. 

Ebewheie  In  Italy  tbe  art  of  the  14th  ceattny  repMseob  a 
general  advance  beyond  the  oM  medieval  staadaid,  but  no  out- 
standing personality  made  its  appearance  and  there  was  nothing 
that  can  be  strictly  tenned  a  revivaL  At  Rome,  where  on  the 
foundatlm  of  the  noble  design  of  CavmOini  there  might  have  been 
reared  a  pmaMog  artlatie  structure,  the  removd  early  fn  tbe 
t4th  century  of  the  papal  court  to  Avjgnon  in  Aanoe  led  to  a 
cessation  of  all  effort. 

{  15.  Tkt  FifUmA  Onlwy,  oad  tli  /ajfamot  on  tke  Dadop- 
HMMl  ef  P^mitu  at  Phrenet. — We  cmne  now  to  what  was 
Indicatsd  b  1 4  as  the  third  ot  tbe  main  periods  Into  which  tbe 
history  of  psiating  mqr  be  divided.  It  is  tbat  in  which,  by  the 
aid  of  tbe  new  agency  of  peispecilve,  truth  e(  form  was  f<ir  tbe 
first  time  perfectly  mastered,  and  an  advance  Was  made  In  the 
renderbg  of  the  truth  of  spaa. 

Tbe  opedag  of  tbe  1  stb  century  tn  Italy  fa  the  most  Important  / 
epoch  in  tbe  whole  history  of  painting,  for  It  was  the  real  be|^ 
ning  of  the  modem  era.  Here  Florence,  the  first  borne  of  Rends- 
sance  cdtitre,  unmistakably  aasnmee  tbe  lead,  and  the  new  era  h 
agab  opened  by  tbe  agency  of  an  iodividud  of  genhis.  Tbe 
btber  of  modem  peintbg  fa  tbe  Florentine  Masaailo.  He  net 
only  advanced  tbe  ait  la  those  quafities  in  aUcb  Gbtfo  had 
already  made  h  great,  but  pointed  tbe  way  towards  tbe  repi*- 
seatatfoi  of  tbe  third  «<tM*f>fi«t  erf  objects  aid  of  ^ace  as  a  whob 
wUcfa  had  for  so  long  been  almost  fgnncd.  Hfi  short  life  course, 
for  be  died  bdore  be  was  thirty,  ooly  allowed  bbs  to  execute  one 
work  of  tbe  first  importance,  the  tmooes  In  the  Btaataod  Aepd 
of  the  Camioa  at  Fbreiwe.  There  ia  tbe  "  Tribute  Money  " 
be  told  tbe  stoty  with  an  GbOo^  force  and  dtiacioess,  but  whb 
an  added  power  in  the  creation  of  eaahed  types  of  human 
character,  and  tn  tbe  presentation  of  aoKd  shapes  that  ssem  to 
live  bdore  as.  lo  tbe  "  Expolrioa  tnm  Eden  "  lie  nee  to  glcaier 
heights.  In  the  iriwb  range  of  demonstrative  art  no  more 
conviiKfng,  more  moving,  figures  have  ever  been  created  than 
thoes  of  our  first  pores ta,  Adam  vdliag  hfa  face  ta  fab  bands, 
Eva  throwing  back  her  head  and  waibng  sbwd  in  agony,  whOe 
in  tbe  tanshartsnad  farm  ei  the  aatsl  that  boean  nfenrc  wa 
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disccra  tht  wbde  future  deydt^Mnent  of  the  Ut  lor  ft  Canttny  to 
come  (see  fig.  15,  Plate  V.>.  Above  ill  <|HiiUics  in.  Massicao's 
wofk  we  an  ivimMed  with  the  timpBcity  and  the  e«se  of  the 
woA.  Ibe  youthful  vtist  pouesscd  a  roeivc  «f  powet  that, 
had  be  hved.  would  hav«  earned  him  at  oh  bound  to  hdchls 
thu  it  took  his  actual  mcgomib  la  the  acbool  mil  ni^  • 
century  to  climb. 

The  tstb  century  at  FIneiKe  pments  to  ti»  the  pietnn  of  a 
pngrcaiive  advance  on  the  technical  ride  of  art.  In  the  come 
of  which  various  problems  were  attacked  and  one  by  one  van- 
quishedi  till  tba  form  of  painting  in  the  style  recognized  in  the 
school  was  finally  fwifected,  and  was  then  handed  on  to  the  great 
Buatcn  of  flxprenion,  mch  as  Raphael  and  Hkhelangdo,  who 
ued  U  as  the  obedieat  instnunent  of  their  wills.  The  dforts 
of  the  artists  were  inspired  by  a  new  intellectual  and  social 
movement  of  wtiidi  this  century  was  the  scene.  If  the  Gothic 
movemeol  in  the  t4th  century  bad  inq>ired  Giotto  and  Simooe 
Martlid,  now  it  was  the  icvived  study  of  the  antique,  the  true 
PfnttwaTiiT.  that  was  behind  all  the  technical  striygles  the 
artists.  Paijiting  was  not,  however,  directly  and  unmediatcly 
nflected  by  the  study  of  antique  models.  This  was  only  one 
symptom  of  agoweal  *tit  of  inuUectual  life  that  is  called  by  the 
spt  term  "  humaniBm."  In  the  early  Gothic  epoch  tlio  bwvf- 
menl  had  been  also  in  the  direction  of  humanity,  that  is  to  say, 
of  softness  in  mannen  and  of  the  amenities  and  graces  of  life, 
but  ft  was  also  a  strictly  religious  movement.  Now,  in  the  istb 
century,  the  inspiration  of  thought  was  rather  pagan  thatt 
Chritttai^  and  men  were  gobig  back  to  the  ideas  and  Institutions 
of  the  anUque  world  as  a  substituu  for  those  which  the  Church 
had  pTovickd  for  thirty  generations.  The  direct  infiuence  of 
these  studies  on  art  was  chiefly  felt  In  the  case  of  architecture, 
which  lljey  ptacUcally  transformed.  Sculpture  was  infiuenccd 
to  a  kaocz  d^iee^  and  p«i«tjtig  least  of  aU.  It  was  not  till  the 
aatury  waa  pretty  far  advanced  that  classical  subjects  of  a 
RiytbidDgin]  kind  were  adopted  by  artists  like  Botticelli  and 
Fi£n>  di  Cosimo,  the  first  figures  borrowed  from  the  antique 
world  being  those  of  r^ubllcan  worthies  displayed  f  mr  purposes 
of  public  «di&satioii. 

The  dements  whidi  tht  humaaisUc  movement  contributed 
to  Florentine  art  are  the  foUowiog:  (i)  The  scientific  study  <A 
penpective  in  all  iu  branches,  linear  and  aerial,  induding  the 
adence  of  shadows.  (3)  Anatomy,  the  study  of  the  nude  form 
both  at  rest  and  in  action.  (3)  Truth  <rf  fact  in  details  in 
animate  ud  inanimate  subjects.  (4)  The  technique  of  oil 
painting.  IL  mual  be  observed  that  in  this  work  the  Florentines 
were  joined  by  certain  painters  of  Umbria,  who  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  Umbro-Sienese  tradition  already  spoken  of,  but  allied 
Uiemsetvea  with  the  leaders  of  the  advance  who  were  fighting 
under  the  banner  of  Uasacdo. 

Of  the  studies  mentioned  above  by  far  the  most  imp6rtant 
was  that  of  pcnpective.  Anatomy  and  realism  in  details  only 
represented  an  advance  along  the  lines  painting  had  been 
already  foUowieg.  The  new  technique  of  oil  painting,  though 
of  irorncnse  importance  in  connexion  with  the  art  as  a  whole, 
affected  the  Florentines  com  pa  rati vdy  liltJe.  Their  favourite 
form  of  painting  was  the  muni  piaure,  not  the  self-contained 
panel  or  canvas  for  which  the  oil  medium  was  specially  designed, 
apd  for  mxiral  work  fresco  remained  always  supreme  (see  Part  III., 
1 3S).  In  this  muni  woih  the  introduction  of  scientific  perspec- 
tive effected  something  like  a  transformation.  The  essence  of 
the  work  from  the  decorative  point  of  view  had  been  its  flatness. 
It  was  priinarily  pattern -making,  and  nature  had  been  represented 
by  oontoura  wUdt  stood  for  objects  without  giving  them  thdr  full 
intensions.  When  the  artist  began  to  intiwluce  varying  planes 
•f  distance  aitd  to  gun  rdief  by  tight  and  shade,  there  was  at 
once  a  change  in  the  relation  of  the  picture  to  the  wail.  It  no 
longer  agreed  in  its  flatness  with  the  facts  of  the  surface  of  which 
it  furmed  the  cBrichment,  but  opposed  these  by  its  suggestion 
•f  depth  and  distance.  Hence  while  painting  as  a  whole 
advau:ed  enormously  tltrmi^  this  effort  after  the  truth  of  space, 
yet  decorative  quality  in  tUi  particulat  form  of  the  art  pcopor- 
lioDatdy  suffered. 


The  study  of  perspeclfvc  owed  nwch  to  the  architect  sad 
scholar  Bruoellcsco,  one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  ablest  of  the  nca 
in  whom  the  new  movenicnt  of  the  tstbceattuy  wis  ciahoditd 
Bmndlaco  taught  dl  be  knew  to  Uasacdo,  foe  whooe  gate 
he  felt  strong  admiratitm;  but  the  artist  in  whom  the  result  d 
the  new  study  is  most  obviows  is  Paolo  Uccdlo,  a  painter  d 
much  power,  who  was  bora  as  eariy  as  1^.  UcoUa,  is 
eitant  wAm  testify,  sometimes  compaaed  pictures  m^atj 
with  a  view  u>  tlie  perspective  effecb  for  wUdi  tbey  fmiiiifcil 
the  opportunity.  See  fig.  16,  Plate  V.,  where  in  a  fresco  d  a 
cavalry  skirmish  he  has  drawn  in  foresbortoiod  view  the  figatc 
of  a  wamor  prone  on  the  pound,  as  wdl  as  vadoos  'wcapoai 
and  other  objects  under  the  feet  of  the  hoists.  Afrcsco«l  "He 
Flood  "  at  Florence  is  even  mote  naive  in  its  parade  of  the 
painter's  newly  woo  dciU  in  perapeciive  science.  The  fntaidos, 
or  workers  in  inlaid  woods,  who  were  very  rrameious  in  FkMoxz, 
alto  adopted  perspective  motives  for  tbdt  desicns,  and  these 
testify  to  the  fascination  of  the  stndr  duiing  all  the  imt  pan  d 
the  century  and  the  beginntng  of  the  not. 

The  advance  in  anatomical  studies  may  he  illnstrated  is 
the  person  of  Antonio  PoUaiuola  Uasacdo  had  been  as  gmS 
in  tfab  department  of  the  punter's  craft  as  in  any  otbei;  and  if 
the  Adsm  and  Eve  e(  the  "  EapoUoa,"  and  the  fameos  aoda 
shown  fn  the  freico  of  "  Peter  Bapiisinib"  he  had  given  the 
truth  of  action  and  expression  as  few  have  been  aUe  to  renkril; 
but  in  the  matter  of  scientific  accuracy  in  detail  more  automtcd 
study  was  needful,  and  to  this  men  like  PoUduolo  now  dmtef 
theiMdves.  PoBdudo's  "  Uartyrdom  of  St  SetaatiaB,"  ia 
the  Lsidon  Nationd  Gallery,  is  a  very  nolaUo  aiustiatioa  d 
die  efforts  which  a  conscientious  and  able  FlonaAfaw  of  Iks 
period  would  make  to  master  these  prgbleiBa  eC  Uik  adodic 
side  of  art.   (See  fig.  17,  Plate  V.) 

On  the  whole,  however,  of  the  men  of  this  group  ft  was  net  t 
Florentine  but  the  Umbrian  Piero  de'  Franeeschl  tiM£  irpetwitt 
the  greatest  achievement  on  the  fomal  side  of  art.  Bis  iheeRd- 
cal  studies  were  profound.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  per^>ettim, 
representing  an  advance  on  the  previous  trcatanent  of  the 
sdcnce  by  Alberti;  and  to  this  study  of  Uncat  paqwctne  FIbb 
united  those  of  acrid  perspective  and  the  sdence  of  shadows.  A 
fresco  of  his  at  Arezio  entitled  the  "  Dream  of  Coasuatiae  " 
is  epoch-making  in  presenting  a  night  effect  into  the  mkiit  d 
which  a  bdt  of  celcstid  radiance  is  burled,  the  iaddcnoe  ol  rtkh 
on  the  objects  of  the  various  planes  of  the  picture  has  bcea  cai^ 
fully  obterved  and  accuratdy  reproduced.  (See  fig.  18,  Piste  VJ 

I^ero  handed  on  his  sdcntific  accMnplishments  to  a  pvpfl. 
also  an  Umbrian  of  Florentine  sympathies,  Luca  Signoedfi  d 
Cortona.  He  achieved  still  greater  success  than  PoUaiado  ia 
the  rendering  of  the  nude  form  in  action,  but  ame  fwnipa  aiiaili 
than  any  others  of  this  group  he  sacrificed  beauty  to  traih,  and 
the  nudes  in  his  great  series  of  frescoes  oa  the  Last  TbCa^  at 
Orvieto  are  anatomised  like  ttvrcUt,  and  are  ia  colow  sad 
texture  positively  repellent.  Luca's  wotk.  is,  however,  of  hb- 
toricd  importance  as  leading  on  to  that  of  UicheUngdok 

A  great  power  in  the  Florentine  schod  ol  the  tstfa  ceatmy 
was  Andrea  dd  Castagno,  an  artist  with  much  d  the  vigoar.thc 
feeUng  for  the  monumental,  of  Uasacdo,  but  without  hfasaccae\ 
saving  gift  of  suavity  of  treatment.  He  b  best  by 
some  sin^  figures  representing  Florentine  worthies,  lehoB  he 
has  painted  as  if  they  were  statues  In  niches.  They  famed 
part  of  the  decoration  of  a  villa,  and  are  notewotthy  as  whoQy 
secular  in  subject.  There  is  a  masdveneas  about  the  feoM 
which  shows  how  thoroughly  the  15th  century  Flocentina  were 
mastering  the  rcpreseotalioD  of  solid  objects  in  all  tliew  ikrat 
dimensions.  Other  painters  attracted  attention  at  the  time  ier 
their  realistic  treatment  of  details.  Vasari  singles  out  Akao 
Bddovincttl 

The  importance  for  art  01  the  Florentine  school  of  the  isth 
century  resides  in  these  efforts  for  the  perfecting  of  r*f Turing 
on  the  fomul  side,  which  its  representatives  were  '*■T^"lTT'^l 
making  artd  were  inspiring  In  others.  The  gcnerd  V^Hfrff 
of  the  art  wiU  dwell  rather  on  this  aspect  of  the  work  of  the 
sdiod  than  on  the  numerous  atuacdve  teatucestt  oSos  to  the 
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«ip«rtcitl  ekmerw.  The  Ftt  Angdlcok,  ttie  ^ppa  Lippb, 
Ibe  Benosto  Goczc4U,  th«  BotticcUfi,  tbe  FiUppino  Lippm  of 
the  centiuy  opran  pleauatly  fn  tMt  work  vuiana  phues  of 
feeling,  devotfcoil,  idfUh  or  penaive,  and  enjoy  a  proportioiitte 
popidirltjr  among  the  toreti  of  pictures.  Eidgendes  of  ipace 
predndfl  anything  more  than  a  mentioa  of  their  names,  but  a 
sentence  or  two  must  be  given  to  a  painter  of  the  last  half  of  tlie 
centuty  who  tspreM&ts  better  than  any  other  the  pafectiea 
of  the  moQUDWOUl  styhi  fai  fresco  painting.  This  painter  it 
GhlriaadajOt  to  whom  jsascribed  a  characteristic  saying.  Wbea 
^istarbed  In  boon  of  worit  about  sonw  domestic  affair  bt 
exclaimed:  "  Trouble  me  not  about  tbese  household  matters; 
now  thai  I  begin  to  oonptriitnd  the  method  of  this  art  I  woold 
tain  they  gave  me  to  point  tbo  whole  drcnit  of  tbt  vails  ot 
Florence  witb  stories."  GhirfBitdaja  was  entering  into  the 
heritage  of  technical  knowledge  and  skill  that  had  been  labor- 
iously acquired  by  his  countrymen  and  their  Umbrlan  rorarades 
since  the  beginning  of  the  ccotuiy,  and  he  spread  himself  upon 
the  plastered  walk  of  ToKftn  cbiuchea  with  easy  copiouisess, 
in  worts  whMi  give  «  «  better  Ides  than  any  others  of  the  time 
ef  bow  muck  can  be  acoompllsbed  in  a  form  of  art  of  the  kind 
sound  tradition  and  a  busineariike  system  of  operstion. 
The  mural  paintfaig  of  Oturlandajo  lepresenti  In  its  perfection 
one  bnporunt  phase  <rf  the  art.  It  was  stlO  deoonUlvD  in  the 
tense  that  Ume  co)our<«ashes  were  thenatnnl  finish  trf  the  lime 
plaster  on  the  waS,  and  that  these  washes  were  arranged  In  a 
mlour^attern  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  denuinstradve  clement, 
that  is,  the  significance  of  these  patches  of  colour  as  represent- 
attxaa  ot  natore,  was  however  in  the  eyes  of  both  painter 
•nd  pabHe  tlw  matter  of  primaiy  fmportance,  and  sbnililnle 
was  now  carried  as  far  as  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  linear 
perspective  rendered  possible.  OfajeOs  were  rendered  in  their 
three  dimensions  and  were  properly  set  mi  their  planes  and 
■oriaunded  with  soHaMe  accessories,  while  aerial  perspective 
was  only  drawn  on  to  ijve  a  general  sense  ef  q>ace  withcnit  the 
eye  being  attracted  too  far  into  the  dittance.  As  a  qwcimcn  of 
the  monumental  style  nothing  can  be  better  than  Ghtriandajo's 
fresco  of  the  "  Burial  (rf  S.  Ftaa  "  at  S.  Gfmlgnano  in  Tuscany 
(kc  fig.  ig,  nate  V.).  We  note  with  what  aidilUctiiiil  fecHag 
the  composition  is  balanced,  how  simple  and  moniincnta]  b  the 
effect. 

}  i6.  Tke  m/ktnlh  Ceninry  tn  Ike  oAtr  llaUam  Seioeh.—lt  has 
been  already,  noticed  that  the  painting  of  the  14th  centuty  in 
the  Umbrlan  cities  was  Inqdred  by  that  ef  Stena.  Through 
the  15th  centnry  the  Umbrlan  sclmd  developed  on  the  same 
lines.  Its  artists  were  as  a  whtAK  content  to  eipress  the  placid 
religious  sentiment  with  wUch  the  Sienese  bad  In^drcd  then, 
and  advanced  in  technical  matters  almost  unamsciously,  or  at 
any  rate  irfthout  making  the  pronounced  efforts  of  the  Floren- 
tines.  While  I^ero  de*  FtancescU  and  Luca  ^gnoreHi  vied  with 
the  most  ardent  q^rits  among  the  florentines  tn  grappling 
with  the  formal  problems  of  the  art,  their  couBliymen  generally 
preserved  the  old  flatness  of  effect,  the  <pStt  poses,  the  devout 
expres^ons  of  the  (Mer  schooL  Thb  Urabro-SieDese  art  pro- 
duced fn  the  latter  part  of  the  centmy  the  typical  Umbriaa 
painter  Perugiiio,  whose  chief  importance  in  the  history  of  his 
art  Is  the  fact  that  be  was  the  teacher  of  Raphael. 

An  Umbiian  who  united  the  suavity  of  8t)4e  and  feding 
for  beanty  ot  the  Peru^nesques  with  a  doting  and  scientific 
mastery  that  were  Florenthie  was  Plero  de"  Franceschi's  pnpil, 
Meloiao  da  Forll.  Hb  historical  importance  largely  resides 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  master  of  the  so-called  Roman 
scbooL  As  was  noticed  before  in  connodoM  witb  the  early 
Roman  muter,  Hetio  CavaHIni,  the  developnent  ^  a  nathw 
Koman  school  was  checked  by  the  departure  of  the  papal  court 
to  France  for  the  best  part  of  a  century.  After  the  rclom,  when 
affairs  had  been  set  in  order,  the  popes  began  to  gather  round 
them  artists  to  carry  out  various  extensive  commissions,  such 
as  the  decoration  of  the  walls  of  the  newlynerected  palace 
chapd  of  the  Vatican,  cdled  from  its  fotmder  the  Kstine.  These 
artisu  were  not  native  Romata  but  FloreBtinn  and  UmbriaM, 
tnd  among  Oen  was  Mdesw  da  VorH,  wh»4qr  Uhfag  np  U 


residenoD  pemianently  at  Roaie  beeana  Uk'  faluite  of  the 
Roman  school,  that  wis  afterwards  adoncd  hf  nnosa  Uka 
those  ci  Ra[Aacl  and  Michdangelo. 

In  the  story  of  the  devdopownt  of  ItaUon  poinling  Uclom 
occupies  an  impMoat  place.  He  caitied  fortber  the  notion 
of  a  perspective  treatment  of  the  figure  that  was  started  by 
Hasacdo's  angel  of  the  "  £xpulsron,"  and  preceded  CoErsggio 
in  the  device  of  representing  a  eelcadal  event  as  it  would  ^ipcat 
to  a  spectator  who  waa  looking  iq>  at  it  ftom  below. 

On  the  whole,  the  three  Umbrians,  Ftno  da"  ftaaceschl, 
with  Ms  two  popib  Loot  Sipiorelli  and  Melotio,  are  the  most 
Important  figono  in  the  ^tral  Italian  art  of  the  formative 
period.  There  is  one  other  artitt  in  anolbcr  port  of  Italy  whose 
petsenolity  bulks  more  Ivgely  than  evoi  tbdn,  and  vriwi  like 
them  a  disdple  of  the  Florentines,  exceficd  the  FkmitiDca  i» 
sdenee  and  powo-,  and  diis  is  the  PaAaa  Uantesna. 

We  are  inttoduced  now  to  the  paintea  of  north  Italy.  "Their 
general  rhsractcr  differs  from  thia  of  the  Umbto^Kcnesa  school 
in  that  their  woA  Is  somewhat  hard  and  sombre,  and  wanthig 
in  the  MaMf  and  Hndeiness  of  the  maatets  who  ongioaQr 
drew  their  inspiratiMi  from  Simooe  Martini.  Giotto  had  spent 
some  tlBM  and  aeeoaq>lished  soooe  of  Us  best  wwk  at  Padua  ia 
the  eadiest  years  of  the  t4th  ccMury,  bat  his  influoKe  had  mat 
lasted.  Flnentine  art.  In  the  nose  advanced  form  it  wore  in 
the  first  half  of  the  15th  ceotsiy,  was  again  brought  to  it  Iqr 
Doaatello  and  PBok>  UcceHa,  wbo  were  at  work  there  shcntly 
before  14  sa  At  that  time  Andrea  Uaatogna  was  receiving  Us 
first  education  from  a  painter,  or  rather  imprtMorio,  named 
Francesco  Sqnaicione,  who  directed  bis  attention  to  antique 
models.  Hantegna  learht  from  DonatcUo  a  atatneoque  fselhig 
for  form,  and  from  UcteOo  a  scientific  interest  In  perqiective, 
while,  acting  on  the  stimulus  of  hts  first  teacher,  he  devoted  himr 
self  to  personal  study  of  the  remains  of  antique  scu^nra  which 
were  common  m  the  Roman  dtiea  of  north  Italy.  Uaatepa 
bnih  up  his  art  on  a  scientific  ba^,  bat. he  knew  hew  to  inqrise 
the  form  with  a  soul.  His  own  personality  waa  one  of  the 
strangest  that  we  meet  with  In  the  annals  of  Italian  an,  and  be 
stampedthtsonallheacoomplidied,  No  figuresstand  more  firmly 
than  Mantcgna's,  name  have  a  more  plastic  -fnilaess,  ia  none  are 
details  of  accoutrement  or  folds  ot  drapery  more  dearly  sees 
and  rendered.  "Hie  study  of  antique  remains  supidied  him  with 
a  store  of  classical  details-  that  he  uses  with  extraordinary 
accuracy  and  cScctivmss  ia.  his  repnacntations  of  a  Roman 
triumph,  at  Hampton  Court.  Andcnt  art  invested,  too,  with  a 
certain  austere  beauty  his  forms  of  .wvmen  or  diildren,  and  in 
clasrical  nudes  tiwre  is  a  firmness  of  modelling,  a  supi^ncss  in 
movement,  that  we  look  foe  In  vain  among  the  Florentines. 
Fig.  so,  Plate  VI.,  whidi  shows  a  dance  of  the  Muses  wkh  Venus 
and  Vulcan,  Is  typical.  MBBtegna  waa  not  only  a  great  penon- 
ality,  but  he  exmised  a  powerful  and  wide-ieacb^  influence 
upcm  aU  the  art  of  north  It^,  inchtding  that  of  Venice.  His 
perspective  studies  led  him  in  the  asm*  direction  as  Mdosio  da 
Forll,  and  in  some  decontive  p"**"'^  in  the  Camera  dcgh  Spoat 
at  Mantua  be  pointed  oot  the  way  that  was  aftcrwarda  to  be 
followed  ^  Coneggio. 

Mantegna's  relations  with  the  school  of  Venice  introduce  ua 
1e  the  molt  Important  and  intcFcating  <rf  all  the  Italian  schools 
save  that  of  Plormce.  Venetian  poindng  occupies  a  position 
by  itsdt  that  corresponds  with  the  i^aoe  ud  history  of  the  dty 
that  gave  it  bhih.  Tlx  oonnexioaB  of  Venice  were  not  with  the 
rest  of  Italy,  but  rather  with  the  East  and  with  Germany. 
Commercially  speaking,  she  Aras  the  emporium  of  trade  with 
both.  Into  her  markeu  streamed  the  wealth  of  the  Orient, 
and  from  hermnkets  this  was  tcanafcired  across  the  Alpa  to 
cities  Hce  Nnremberg.  From  Gennaiqr  had  eome  a  certain 
Gothic  dement  into  VeoHlan  architecture  in  the  t4th  century, 
and  a  little  later  an  iiduence  of  the  same  kind  be^m  to  ^ect 
Venetian  painting.  Up  to  that  time  Venice  bad  depended 
Ibr  her  palnten  on  the  East,  and  had  Imparted  Byiantine 
Madonna  pictnres,  and  called  in  B3nantine  nosak-wariias 
«o  adsn  the  walk  and  roof  aS  her  metropolitan  dHnch.  The 
fifsl  rigs  «(  saliva  adniiy  is  to  be  ionKi  at  Mncaaat  wbMH 
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b  tbe  fim  hair  «!  tbe  isth  ccattuyt  >  Gennui,  JnMus  of 
AlleaucnA,  wvAed  in  putnenhip  witb  s  Munaeie  family.  A 
little  later  a  itrangcr  from  another  quarter  executes  important 
ooBusluioM  in  the  dty  of  the  lagooni.  This  was  an  ITmbrian, 
Gentile  da  Fabriaao,  who  possessed  the  navity  and  tendemcst 
of  hiatctaooL 

The  natural  tendency  of  Venetian  taste,  nourished  for  cen- 
turies  on  opulent  Oriental  stuffs,  on  gold  aiid  gems,  ran  in  the 
direction  of  what  was  soft  and  pleasing  to  the  tense.  The 
sottbem  Gothic  and  the  Umbrian  influences  craresponded  with 
this  and  flattered  the  natural  tendency  of  the  peo|je.  For  the 
proper  development  of  Venetian  painting  some  element  of 
Florentine  strength  and  sdencB  was  absolutely  necevary,  and 
ihis  was  imparted  to  the  Venetlas  idiaol  hy  "fTft"!  through 
ihe  medium  of  the  Bellini. 

Tht  BcUim  were  a  Venetian  family  of  painters,  of  whom  the 
father  was  originally  an  assistant  to  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  but 
lived  for  a  while  at  Padua,  where  his  daughter  Nicolosia  became 
the  wife  of  Mantegna.  With  the  two  Bellini  sons,  Gentile  and 
Giovanni,  Mantegna  became  very  intimate,  and  a  mutual 
tnflocnce  was  exercised  that  was  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  all. 
Man  legal  softened  a  little  what  has  been  termed  his  "  iron  style," 
throu{^  the  asaimilstion  of  some  of  the  suavity  and  feeling  for 
beauty  and  colour  that  were  engrained  in  the  Venetians,  while 
on  the  other  hand  Mantegna  imparted  some  of  bb  own  stcto- 
ness  and  his  Floraiitine  scieoce  to  his  bntbccfr-ia-law,  of  whom 
the  younger,  Giovanni,  was  the  Emnttive  master  df  the  later 
Venetian  schocd. 

I  17.  Tk*  Paintint  of  Ou  Sixteenth  CttUtay:  tht  UaOery  0} 
Fvrm. — If  we  examine  a  drawing  of  the  human  figure  by  Raphael. 
Michelangelo,  or  Correggio,  and  compare  it  with  the  finest 
examples  of  Greek  figure  design  on  the  vases,  we  note  at  once 
that  to  the  ancient  artiu  the  form  presented  itself  as  a  sil- 
houette, and  he  had  to  put  constraint  on  himself  to  realize  its 
depth;  whereas  the  modems,  to  to  say,  think  in  the  third  dimen- 
sion of  liptxa  and  every  touch  of  their  pencil  presupposes  it. 
The  lovely  "  Aphrodite  riding  on  a  Swan,"  on  the  large  Greek 
kylix  in  the  British  Museum,  b  posed  in  an  impossible  pooilioo 
between  the  wing  of  the  creature  and  its  body,  where  there 
would  be  ■no  space  for  her  to  sit.  Hie  lines  of  her  figure  are 
cxquitiu,  but  she  is  pure  contour,  not  form.  In  a  Raphael 
Dude  the  stroke*  of  the  chalk  come  forward  bom  the  back, 
bringing  with  them  into  relief  the  rounded  Umb  which  grows 
into  plastic  fullness  before  our  eyes.  Whether  the  parts  recede 
or  ^>proach,  or  sway. from  side  to  side,  the  impression  on  the 
eye  b  equally  dear  and  convincing.  The  lines  do  not  merely 
limit  a  surface  but  caress  the  shape  and  model  it  by  their  very 
direction  and  comparative  force  into  rdUef.  In  other  words, 
these  16th-century  masten  for  the  first  time  perfectly  realize 
the  aim  which  was  before  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks;  and  Raphael, 
who  in  grace  and  truth  and  composition  may  have  been  only 
tbe  peer  of  Apelles,  probably  surpassed  hb  great  predecessor  in 
thb  easy  and  instinctive  rendering  o(  objects  in  their  solidity. 

In  so  far  as  the  work  of  these  masters  of  the  culminating 
period,  in  its  relation  to  nature,  b  of  thb  character  it  needs 
ao  further  analysis,  and  attention  should  nther  be  directed  to 
those  elements  in  Italian  design  of  the  16th-century  which  have 
a  special  interest  for  the  after  devch>pment  of  the  art. 

Not  only  was  form  mastered  as  a  matter  of  drawing,  hut 
relief  was  indicated  by  a  subtle  treatment  of  light  and  shade. 
Feicshorteniag  as  a  matter  of  drawing  requires  to  be  accom- 
panied by  correct  modulation  of  tone  and  colour,  for  as  the  form 
in  question  recedes  from  tbe  eye,  changes  of  the  most  delicate 
kind  in  the  illumination  and  hue  of  the  parts  present  themselves 
for  record  and  reproduction.  The  artist  who  first  achieved 
mastery  in  these  refinements  of  chiaroscuro  was  Leonardo  da 
Viftd,  whSc  Correggio  as  a  colourist  added  to  Leonardesque 
modelling  an  equally  delicate  rendering  of  the  modulation  of 
local  colour  in  rcUtion  10  tbe  incidence  of  light,  and  the  greater 
or  lets  distance  of  each  part  from  the  eye.  Tbb  represented 
a  gteat  advance  in  the  tendering  of  natnnl  imth.and  prepared 
tbewayfarlhemaitanef  ihei/lhceatwy.  It  is  ant  ooly 


linear  perspective,  or  tbe  progressive  dimiautioa  in  rac 
objects  as  they  recede,  that  the  effect  of  space  and  Hifian*^  can 
be  compassed.  Hib  depends  more  mx  what  aituts  know  as 
"  tone  "  or  "  values,"  that  b,  on  the  gradual  degradaiiou  of  the 
intensity  light  and  shadow,  and  the  j<iw>in«h'»g  satoruioa 
of  coloun,  or,  as  we  may  express  it  in  a  word  that  is  not  howcvti 
quite  adequate,  aerial  pctqiective.  That  which  Leoaaxdo  aad 
Correggio  had  accomplisbed  in  the  modetling.  lighting  and 
tinting  of  the  single  form  in  space  had  to  be  apfdied  by  succeed)^ 
artists  to  space  as  a  whole,  and  thb  was  the  work  itot  of  the  i6th 
but  of  the  17th  ratury,  and  not  of  Italians  but  of  the  mastead 
the  Netherlands  and  <^  Spain. 

%  18.  The  Conlribiuim  «/  Venice. — Before  we  enter  upon  thb 
fourth  period  of  the  development  of  the  art,  something  ronst  be 
said  of  an  all-important  contrition  that  painiiog  owes  to  the 
masters  of  Venice. 

Tbe  reference  b  itot  only  to  Venetian  colouring.  TUi  was 
partly,  as  we  have  seen,  the  result  of  the  temperaiBent  and 
circumsiaocea  of  the  people,  and  we  may  ascribe  also  to  tte 
peculiar  pottiion  of  the  dty  another  Venetian  cluracterisik. 
There  b  at  Venice  a  sense  of  t^ienncss  and  space,  and  the  artiiU 
seem  anxious  on  their  canvases  to  convey  the  same  impccnsn 
of  a  Urge  entourage.  The  landscape  background,  which  «e 
have  already  fouitd  on  early  Flemish  panels,  becomes  a  fcainc 
of  (he  pictures  of  the  Venetians,  but  these  avoid  the  metxxkm 
detail  of  the  Flemings  and  treat  their  spaces  in  a  broader  and 
simpler  fashion.  An  indbpensable  condition  however  for  the 
rich  and  varied  effects  of  colour  shown  on  Venetian  canvases  wa 
the  possession  by  the  painters  of  an  adequate  technique.  la 
the  third  part  of  this  article  an  account  u  ^ven  of  tbe  changi 
in  technical  methods  due,  not  so  much  to  the  tntroductioa  of  tk 
oil  medium  by  the  Van  Eycks,  as  to  the  exploitation  at  Veniceof 
the  unsuspected  resources  which  that  medium  could  be  mads 
to  afford.  Giovanni  Bellini,  not  Hubert  van  Eyck,  is  reaUy  the 
primal  painter  in  oil,  because  he  was  the  first  to  nuuiip<datc 
it  with  freedom,  and  to  play  off  against  each  other,  the  varioas 
effects  <d  opaque  and  transparent  pigment.  Hb  itohle  ptaue 
at  Murano,  representing  the  Doge  Barbarigo  adoring  the 
Madonna,  represents  hb  art  at  its  best  (sec  fig.  ir,  Piaie  VL). 

Bettini  rendered  possible  the  painters  of  the  culminaiiag 
period  of  Venetian  art,  Gioigione,  Tiliui,  Tintoretto,  with  othen 
hardly  leas  great.  Glorgionc  was  the  first  who  made  tbe  art, 
as  an  art  of  paint  not  merely  of  design,  ^>eak  to  tbe  nouL  Hit 
melting  outlines  and  the  crisp  clean  touches  that  wake  the  pttcs 
to  life;  hb  glowing  hues  and  the  pearly  neutrab  that  give  then 
rcpcBc  and  quality;  the  intimate  appeal  of  hn  dreamy  faco, 
hb  refined  but  voluptuous  forms,  and  the  large  freedom  o(  hb 
spaces  of  sky  and  distance,  all  combine  to  impress  us  with  a 
sense  of  the  poetry  and  mystery  of  cieatioD  that  we  derive  ftoa 
the  works  of  no  Other  extant  painter.  The  "  Concert  "  of  the 
Louvre,  fig.  aa,  Plate  VII.  b  typically  GiorgioneBquc. 

Tintoretto,  more  intdleaually  profound,  more  pauioBntt^ 
writes  for  us  hb  message  in  hb  stormy  brush-strokes,  no* 
shaking  us  with  terror,  now  lifting  our  souls  on  the  wings  of  hb 
imagination;  but  with  him  as  with  the  younger  master  it  b 
always  the  painter  who  speaks,  and  always  in  tbe  terms  of 
colour  and  texture  and  handling.  Lastly,  between  tbe  two, 
unapproachable  in  his  majestic  calm,  stands  Titian.  Combining 
the  poetry  of  Giorgione  with  much  o'  Tintoretto's  depth  and 
passion,  he  b  the  first,  and  still  perhaps  the  greatest,  of  the 
supreme  masters  of  the  painter's  art.  His  masterpiece  b  the 
great  "Presentation"  of  the  Venice  Academy,  fig.  aj,  Plate 
VII.  Painting,  it  b  true,  has  to  advance  in  its  devclopraent 
beyond  the  ideals  of  Titian's  ceninry,  but  it  loses  on  the  ethicri 
side  more  than  on  the  technical  side  it  wins,  and  mthoot  the 
Venetians  the  world  would  have  never  known  the  fall  paia> 
bilities  of  tbe  art  that  began  so  timply  and  M  so  early  a  stage  oi 
human  civiliution. 

!  ig.  The  Fourth  Penni:  the  RtatuoUom  tf  Ihe  TrmlktfSpKL 
Chanted  Rdntion  of  Fainting  to  Naliin.—Uy  the  17th  ocsiaiy 
the  devdopment  of  painting  had  passed  through  all  its  stagey 
and  the  picture  ««s  ae  loafer  a  mere  sOlMuette  or  a 
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of  objecti  a^tut  a  Iht  backpoond,  hat  ntber  an  cnclnMed 
mirror  of  the  worid,  lo  wbkb  migbt  be  rdtected  qnce  beyond 
space  In  (nllnite  rKcsaion.  With  this  iranaformation  of  the 
picture  there  was  connected  a  complete  change  in  the  relation 
of  the  aitiit  to  nature.  Thiovfbaut  all  Ibe  earlier  epocbi  Vl 
the  art  that  painter  had  concerned  UnneU  not  witb  natuc  as 
•  whole,  but  with  certain  idectedaspecuof  nature  that  inmlibcd 
hira  with  his  lecognized  iubjecti.  These  subjects  were  selected 
on  BCcount  of  their  intrinsic  beauty  or  importance,  and  as 
npresenting  intrinsic  worth  they  dalmed  to  be  delineated 
Ib  the  clearest  and  most  snhslantlal  (asUon.  In  the  171b 
ccntuty,  not  only  was  the  worid  ss  a  whole  brought  within 
the  artbt's  view,  but  It  presented  itself  ss  worthy  in  every 
part  of  hi*  ntost  reverent  sttentlott.  In  other  words  the  art 
«(  the  t7th  century,  and  of  the  modem  epoch  in  general,  is 
deowcratic,  and  refuses  to  aeknoiriedge  that  diSerenoe  in  artbttc 
value  among  the  aspects  of  nature  wUch  was  at  tlie  bash  of  the 
essentially  adstocralic  art  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians.  It  does 
not  foUow  that  selection  !s  of  any  less  imporlance  in  modem 
painting  than  it  was  of  old;  the  change  is  that  the  basb  of  selec- 
tfoB  ta  not  aow  ft  Ihed  totrinslc  gndatkn  amongst  objects,  bnt 
rather  a  variable  differcoce  dependent  not  on  the  object  itself 
but  on  certain  acridents  trf  its  position  and  lighting.  The 
artist  still  demands  that  nature  shall  Inspire  him  with  her 
beauty,  but  be  has  teamed  that  this  beauty  b  so  widely  dtfluaed 
that  he  may  find  it  anysdiere.  It  was  a  prefoond  sajrtng  of 
John  Constable  that  there  Is  nothing  u^y  In  nature,  for,  aa  he 
explained  It,  let  the  actual  form  and  character  of  an  object  be 
what  it  would,  the  angle  at  which  it  might  be  viewed,  iad  the 
affect  upon  It  of  light  and  colour,  could  always  make  it  beautiful, 
tt  is  when  objects  and  granps  of  objects  have  taken  on  tbemsehrea 
tbb  pktorrai  beauty,  which  oriy  the  artistically  trained  eye 
can  discern,  that  the  modem  painter  finds  htmseU  in  the  [»esence 
of  bis  "  subject,"  and  he  knows  that  Ibis  msgjcal  play  of  beauty 
Way  appear  in  the  most  casual  and  unlikely  places.  In  mean 
and  sqtuUd  oornen,  and  upon  the  roost  ordinary  objects  ol 
daily  Kfe.  Sometimes  it  will  be  a  heap  of  litter,  sometimes  a 
fflatden's  face,  that  will  be  touched  with  tbb  pictorial  charm. 
Things  to  the  common  eye  most  beautiful  may  be  barren  of  it, 
while  it  may  toudi  and  i^rify  a  clod. 

The  artist  who  was  the  first  to  demonslnte  convincingly 
tbb  principle  of  modern  painting  was  Rembrandt.  With 
Jtembrandt  the  actual  intrinsic  character  of  the  object  before 
bim  was  of  small  concern.  Beauty  was  with  him  a  toatter  of 
aurface  effect  that  depended  on  the  combined  influence  of  the 
actnal  local  colour  and  superficial  modelling  of  objects,  with 
the  passing  condition  of  their  lighting,  and  the  greater  or 
less  clearness  of  the  air  through  wUdi  they  were  seen.  Betiind 
the  effect  produced  In  (hb  fortnitoos  fashion  the  object  in  itself 
vanished,  so  lo  say,  from  view.  It  was  appearance  that  was 
important,  not  reality.  Rembrandt's  art  was  rdated  essentially 
not  to  things  as  they  wen  but  as  they  seemed.  The  anisis 
of  the  15th  century,  whose  careful  delineation  of  objects  gives 
them  the  title  of  the  earliest  realbts,  portrayed  these  objects 
in  prcdsa  analytical  fashion  each  for  ftsdf.  More  advanced 
painters  regarded  them  not  only  fn  themselves  but  in  thetr 
artistic  relations  as  combining  beaatles  of  form  and  colour  that 
together  made  up  a  pictorial  effect  Rembrandt  in  hii  later  work 
attended  to  the  pictorial  eSea  alone  and  practically  annulled 
the  objects,  by  reducing  them  to  pure  tone  and  eolottr.  Things 
■re  not  there  at  all,  but  only  the  semblance  or  effect  or  "  impres- 
sion "  of  things.  Breadth  b  in  this  way  combined  with  the 
most  ddlcate  variety,  and  a  new  form  of  painting,  now  called 
"  Impressionism,''  has  come  into  being. 

To  give  back  nature  Just  aa  she  is  seen,  Ib  a  pnnly'  pictorial 
aapca,  b  the  final  achievement  of  the  painter's  craft,  but  as  the 
differences  of  tone  and  colour  on  which  pictorial  bcatfty  depends 
are  e:ttreme1y  subtle,  so  it  Is  only  by  a  skill  of  touch  thst  keema 
like  the  most  accompllibed  sleight  of  hand  that  the  required 
Uhiiton  can  be  produced,  and  in  tbb  way  the  actual  handling 
of  the  brash  assumes  in  modem  painting  an  importance  which 
fatheoMJayaftnevcrpBiiBMid.  Ihe effect  b produced nl  by 


dainhe  MatflmsBts  of  fom  lad  floloiir,  M  by  what  %  ChailH 
Eastlaka  termed  "  the  judickMit  oUBnirii  of  a  aeamrnDtata 
workman,"  through  which  "  the  flat  surface  b  tiansfecmcd  Inlo 
■pace."  Frans  Uab  of  Haarlem,  who  was  bom  in  1580,  waa 
pttfaapB  the  firu  to  reveal  the  attistk  possibilitbs  of  •  free 
suggtstlva  handling  hi  oil  paliit,  and  Vaa  Djwfc  b  aid  to  have 
marvelled  how  Hab  was  able  to  sketdi  in  a  portrait  "  with 
shigle  strokes  of  the  brush,  each  in  the  right  place,  sdthcut 
altering  them  and  without  fusing  them  together."  In  the 
wonderful  late  Veiazqnes  at  Vicuna,  the  portrait  4^  the  Infant 
Phflipp  Fiosper  as  a  chad  of  two  yean  old,  the  addte  drapery, 
the  mlnuta  fingers,  the  delicate  baby  (see  fnm  «Uch  look  out 
great  eyes  of  darkest  blue,  are  all  indicated  with  touches  so 
loosely  thrown  upon  the  canvaa  that  seen  near  by  they  are  aH 
confttskMk— yet  the  Bfa  and  truth  are  in  them,  and  at  the  pmpsr 
focal  dbtance  nature  hcnelf  b  before  ns.  Tb*  touches  combioa 
to  give  the  foma,  the  loal  eidoais,  the  depth,  the  solidity  of 
nature,  while  at  the  same  time  the  chief  impression  they  convey 
b  that  of  the  opalescent  play  ol  chan^ng  tones  and  hues  which, 
eluding  die  UmitatisDs  of  defnfte  contoora.  make  «p  to  the 
paiiiter'fe  eye  the  chM  bsMtty  of  the  otcfoal  worid.  Ifoieova 
It  win  ba  undeistood  thfa  naUntln  of  the  tnith  of  space, 
which  b  the  diitiDguishiag  quality  of  modem  painting,  doe* 
not  mean  that  the  artbt  b  always  to  be  rendering  large  views  o( 
•ky  and  pkln.  The  gUt  of  scttfaig  objects  in  space,  so  that  the 
•tmo^ihere  abottt  them,  and  their  lelatioBi  «l  tone  to  thdr 
sunoundlnga  am  abaolalcly  conect  and  convhKlnK  b  Aama 
jttst  as  well  In  a  group  of  things  desa  at  hand  as  in  a  wide  land- 
scape. The  background*  in  tbe  pictures  }*y  Velasqaea  of "  The 
Suirendar  of  Bnda  "  and  "  Don  Bahhasar  Caileo  "  M  Madrid 
are  magnificent  in  tbdr  Umitkai  iuggeitioa  «l  tba  bm  tpatm 
of  earth  and  sky,  bat  tbe  artist's  powte  in  thb  lespact  is  jot  as 
effectively  showB  In  the  cieathio  of  space  In  the  Interiors  vt 
"  TheMafib of  Htmoor  "and  the"  Spinners," and  theikill  wfth 
which  he  bring*  away  the  hand  of  the  titter  from  bb  wfalu  robs, 
in  the  "  iBsocent  X."  of  the  Ikda  Pahee  at  SaoK  The  fact 
b  that  the  scale  on  wUch  tbe  modon  pafaitar  wocha,  aad  the 
nature  of  bb  tut^ects,  make  no  diSetence  in  the  essential  chas- 
aeter  <(  the  RStilt.  A  very  few  sqMre  feet  of  canvas  -were 
•wflkiant  for  Rnjrsdad  to  coancy  in  hb  "  Haaiten  inm  tha 
Danes  "  the  moat  sublirae  jmpwiilan  of  inflmty;  and  a  Dutdi 
Intcriot  by  De  Hoodi  givci  n  Just  as  much  fNUag  of  air  and 
distance  as  one  of  tbe  vast  panonaak  fauidscapm  of  Dc  Tf—*-)!*! 
or  Rubens. 

§10.  /st^fssisMilfM.'-  Tbe  term  "fanpRSstonbiD,''  nnchheaid 
in  artistic  dfscuiaions  <ii  to-day,  b  said  to  date  from  a  nHala 
cxbibiiion  la  Parb  In  1871,  in  the  catakigue  of  which  the  wosd 
waa  often  oaed;  a  pictare  being  called  ImfnttiM  dt  mum  ftt- 
i^mt,  or  Imprarim  i'mt  ekat  fa<  m  fnmtm,  9k.  Aa 
iniBuential  critic  summed  up  these  impressions,  alnd  dubbed 
the  nUbltlon  "  Salon  dts  Imprcssioabtcs  "  (Uuther,  Modtm 
pMnHmt,  i8«6,  it  itt).  It  b  a  mbtafce  bewever  to  suppose 
that  tbe  it)4e  of  painting  denoted  by  thb  term  b  an  iaratkM 
of  the  day,  for,  in  lo  far  as  it  b  prsctiaed  aerkmsly  and  wbh 
adequate  artistic  poweia,  it  b  essentially  tbe  same  styb  aa  that 
of  some  of  the  greatest  i  Tth-ceatory  masters,  such  ss  Rembrandt 
and  Velasques.  Modem  Investlgatloo  into  tbe  reaseos  of  tbingi 
has  provided  tbe  system  with  a  icieittific  basb  and  Justification, 
and  we  can  see  thai  it  really  cont^ionds  with  the  eqierimentally 
determined  facts  of  human  vision.  The  act  of  "  seeing  "  may 
mean  on*  or  two  different  ihinp.  We  may  (i)  allow  oin-  glaace 
10  travel  leisurely  over  the  fidd  of  vision,  viewing  the  objects  one 
by  one,  and  forming  a  dear  lecture  to  oursdvcs  of  each  in  tarn; 
or  (1)  we  may  try  to  lake  In  tha  whole  fidd  of  vision  at  a  gUncs, 
ignoring  the  spedd  objects  and  trying  to  frame  before  ourselves 
a  sort  of  summary  representation  of  the  wbok;  or  again,  (j) 
we  may  choose  a  sin^  pohit  in  the  field  of  vision,  and  foan  on 
that  our  attention,  allowing  the  surrounding  objects  to  grotqt 
thcmsdves  In  an  indistinct  general  mass.  We  can  look  at  nature 
in  any  one  of  tbese  three  way*;  each  b  as  leglthnate  a*  the  othns; 
bat  since  in  most  ordinary  cases  we  look  at  things  ia  order  to 
pin  hdormalloo  aboM  Ihsn,  out  vWhi  b  imaUjr  el  the  fiat  or 
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aoalyOcal  Uod,  In'Whkb  nc  fix  the  objects  sucocuivriy, -ootlng 
cftdi  by  each  their  individual  characteristics.  As  the  object 
of  paiwing  is  to  reptoduoe  what  is  seen  as  «e  Ke  it,  ao  in  the 
majority  it  cases  painting  corrcspowb  lo  t)us,  our  usual  iray, 
of  viewing  nature.  That  is  to  say,  all  paintett  of  the  early 
schools,  and  the  majority  of  painters  at  all  timts,  represent  natiue 
in  a  way  that  answers  to  this  analytical  vision.  The  treatment 
<rf  groapo  of  objects  in  tbe  mau,  though,  as  we  have  >eea, 
Mcauonally  essayed  even  in  andeot  times  (see  S,  9),  does  not 
become  the  painter's  idcid  tiU  the  17th  century.  We  find  then, 
and  we  &nd  here  and  there  through. all  thc.Uter  periods  of  the 
art,  effona  on  tbe  part  of  the  artist  to  reproduce  the  effect  of 
vistoa  of  the  other  two  kinds,  to  show  how  objccu  look  when 
icgardcd  aU  together  and  not  one  by  one,  or  bow  ihcy  look  when 
we  focua  onr  attention  on  one  of  them  but  notice  at  the  same 
time  how  aH  the  others  that  ate  in  the  field  of  vision  group  them- 
selves round  in  a  penumbra,  in  which  they  are  seen  and  yet  not 
seea.  The  special  developments  of  Impressionistic  art  in  recent 
lime*  io  Wtiace  and  England  are  dealt  with  in  the  anide  on 
iHPtBSuensK  (see  ab»  the  appendix  to  this  artide  on  iUuMl 
Sckaelt  Painlint),  but  it  b  meDtioDed  here  as  a  style  of  paint- 
ing that  la  the  logical  outcome  of  the  evolution  of  the  art  whidi 
has  been  traced  from  the  earliest  times  to  tbe  17th  century.  For 
tht  particular  pictorial  beauty,  on  which  tbe  modem  painter 
traUM  hit  eye.  is  largely  a  bnuty  of  relatim,  and  dcpcods  on 
the  routnal  effect  on  each  other  of  the  clementa  in  a  poup. 
Unless  these  arc  looked  at  io  tbe  man  their  pictorial  quality  will 
be  endicly  misaed.  This  word  00  Impreanonitm.  as  coire- 
■putding  to  certain  ways  of  looking  at  nature,  ia  accordingly  a 
Mocaary  adjunct  to  tbe  critique  d  modcni  painting  since 
tbe  17th  oentioy. 

I  St.  AimtMg  im  tte  Uadmt  ScWf.— The  history  of  the  an 
has  been  presented  her*  as  an  evolution,  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  whlcb  waa  tbe  imprcasionist  painting  t>f  ijth-ceoiuiy 
masters  aoch  as  Rembnndt  and  Vdanioez.  In  this  form  of 
palntingth«anbtisonIy  conoemed  with  those  aspects  of  nature 
which  ^ve  him  the  sense  of  [uctofial  beauty  ia  tone  and  colour, 
and  these  aspects  be  reproduces  oa  his  canvas,  not  as  a  mere 
mirror  would,  but  toothed,  pervaded,  tniufigurcd  by  his  own 
artistic  pcfsooality.  It  docs  not  foMow  however  thAt  these 
putitular  ideals  (4  the  art  have  inqiiiod  modem  painters  as  a 
body.  Mo'one  who  Wiethe  pictunahibitioiis«<  the  day,  or 
even  oar  gaOerka  ot  olds  art,  wtt  faH  to  note  that  a  good  deal 
of  modem  painting  since  the  T7th  century  bos  been  acsdcnuc 
and  coBvtntional,  «r  pnaaieilly  natural,  or  merely  popular  in 
its  appcaL  With  w«k  oi  this  kind  we  ue  not  concerned,  and 
•MotdsB^,  la  tbe  UUe  (Vm.)  which  Mtom  in  Put  U.  of  the 
utide,  tlw  names  with  low  esoqttieiit  are  those  of  artists 
who  embody  the  maturer  picbirial  aims  that  have  been  under 
diipwion; 

Of  the  sdMoli  of  the  17th  cattany  that  of  Spain,  owing 
mndi  to  the  sMBad  Italitn  "  natottliitih''  preduMd  the 
inoesniTriite  Vdssiittei  with  «m  «r  two  aotofak  «oatcn(Mr- 
arics,  sad  later  on  ia  tbo  iSib  cvtury  tbe  interesting  figure 
of  Goya;  whik  tbe  infineooe  of  Veiasques  on  Whistler  and  other 
paintcn  of  l»4ay  ia  a  Mse  impoctant  fact  ooaeccted  with  tbe 
idwol  ihaa  the  icetnt  appcaisiin  in  tt  ol  brOliant  ucfeaical 
saecdtsms  mdi  as  Fortmy. 

The  schoob  of  Flaadcn  awl  of  France  are  doady  collected, 
and  both  owe  much  to  Italiaa  trtf-ft^  The  bad  ot  Italy, 
rather  than  say  werfcs  «f  Italian  painina,  his  bsen  Um  iuvica- 
tkn  ct  the  ao^aUed  daakal  hartwaiiil^  anong  wbm  the 
Lcnaiaer  Claude  aad  tlm  FceDch  Pouasin  take  tbe  rank  of 
captains  of  a  goodly  band  of  loUowers.  In  fipire  painting  the 
Venetiaas  inspire  Rubens,  and  Raphad  stands  at  tbe  head 
irf  the  academic  diau^lsmcB  and  oompsiefi  of  "  historical  " 
pieces  mita  have  beta  taptdaSfy  mfewi  in  Fooce,  Kubeos 
and  RaphMi  together  (osmed  U  Btun  m  tbe  days  of  Lows  XI  v., 
David  and  Ddasoche  in  the  two  succeeding  centuries,  and  the 
nndera  decmstive  figure  paiaten,  audi  as  Baudry,  wboee  woriia 
adorn  the  pnbHc  buUdii^  of  FnacsL  Fleaaish  influence  b  abo 
BtMKk  the  FfoichpatatiwiB  ai^M.  win  sC  (IwaMb  CMtuiy 


froeslhescqoutaad  beautiful  art  of  Wattsw  (fig.  34,  Plate VmJ 

to  tbe  slitter  productions  of  a  Fragnoard.  Van.  Dyck,  anotbcs- 
Fleming  of  gcaius,  U  bigdy  reqiensiUe  for  the  British  ponraii- 
ure  of  the  iStb'  cenluiy,  which  b  atUlatod  to  him  thro«wb  KoeUcr 
and  Sir  Peter  Ldy.  llwre  b  soaictfaing  of  tbe  courtly  ttf^aos 
of  Van  Dyck  in  the  beautiful  Oainsbarougli  at  Edinbanh 
icpteseatiBgtfacHoa.UTsGrahaD(&8.i5,PUUiVm.>.  Onthe 
whole,  though  the  representative  mastera  of  these  two  trHfffc 
are  original,  or  at  any  rate  personal,  in  techniquCi  they  aie  >b 
their  attitude  towards  nature  laigdy  dependoat  on  the  tntditioos 
established  in  tbe  great  luUan  acbix>b  of  ^gurc-p«oting  of  ibc 
i6th  century.  Tbe  contrast  when  an  turn  from  Fiance  and 
Flanders  to  HoUaod  »  extraonliaary.  Thb  courOiy  produced 
at  the  dose  of  tbe  16th  century  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  171b 
a  body  of  p^ten  who  owed  no  direct  debt  at  all  to  Italy,  and. 
to  far  as  appears,  would  have  been  what  they  were  had  Titian  and 
Kaphael  and  Michdaogclo  never  existed.  They  took  advantage 
it  is  true,  of  the  ouitery  over  nature  and  over  the  material 
apparatus  of  paintiag  which  l^d  been  woo  lor  tbe  world  hg 
tbe  Italians  of  the  15th  and  j6th  ceotunee,  but  .than- their 
debt  b)  the  peninsula  ended,  and  in  tiwir  outlook- 14100  natun 
they  wcie  entirely  original. 

Tbe  Dutch  scbod  b  indeed  ao  eixtomc  of  tbe  an  in  iu  modem 
phase,  and  all  that  has  been  said  of  thb  ap[^  with  9caal 
force  to  the  painting  of  HoUend.  Demooatic  in  choice  of 
subject,  subtle  in  obsenratioo  of  tone  and  atmosphere,  refined  in 
colour,  free  and  yet  precise  in  eiccuttoo,  sensitive  to  every  charm 
of  texture  and  the  Dutch  painter  of  ibe  first  half  of 

the  17th  century  represents  tbe  most  varied  and  the  most 
finished  accomplishment  in  paint  that  any  acbo^  can  show 
Such  work  as  he  perfected  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  ppwcif  ul 
eScct  on  later  an,  and  accordingly  we  findacunentof  influciKS 
flowing  from  Holland  through  the  whole  course  of  modem 
painting,  tide  by  side  with  the  more  copious  tide  that  haid  iu 
fountain-head  in  Italy.  Hogarth  and  Chardin  and  MottAnd 
in  the  iSlb  century,  tbe  Norwich  painters  and  Constable  in  the 
iQth,  with  tbe  French  Barbizoa  landscaputa  who  kiok  to  the 
last  as  thdr  head,  all  otfe  an  incalculable  dAl  to  the  sinccze 
and  simple  but  masterly  an  of  ibe  countrymen  of  Rembrandt. 

Sii.  The  Di^trtMi  Kinds ^ PoitUiKirapTUfUUintiit  Utderm 
^cAMff.— The  faa  that  the  Duuh  paiatets  have  left  us  master- 
pieces in  to  Btaoy  difierent  walks  of  paiatii^  trutkes  it  coa- 
veniimt  that  we  should  add  here  soma  bridootesoacharactetistic 
modern  phases  of  the  art  on  which  they  stamped  the  Impces 
of  their  genius.  The  normal  subject  for  the  anbt,  as  we  bave 
seen,  up  to  tbe  i7tb  oenuiiy,  was  tbe  figure-tuhjurt,  geaetally 
in  soma  corawaioB  with  tdigioa.  Tbe  ^yptiaa  portrayed  the 
men  and  women  of  hb  time,  but  tbe  pictures,  tbrou^  tbcir 
connexion  with  the  sepulchre,  had  a  quasi-rdigioos  significance 
Tbe  Aasynan  chraoided  the  acts  of  semi-divine  kings.  Cmfc 
artists,  whether  senators  or  painters,  were  in  the  majority  of 
cases  occupied  with  the  dohvs  of  gods  and  heroes.  Chiittian 
an,  up  to  the  i6tb  century,  was  almost  exdutively  dev^ed  U 
religious  themes.  In  all  thb  an,  as  well  as  in  the  more  secular 
figuce-paintingof  tbe  modem  schools,  the  personages  rqtrcaented. 
with  their  doinfi  and  surroundings,  were  of  intrinsic  importance, 
and  tbe  portrqnl  of  them  was  ia  a  measure  an  act  of  service 
and  of  boDour.  Parlntilmt  b  differtntiated  tram  tUs  lind  ot 
subject -picture  through  stages  which  it  would  be  interesting 
to  trace,  but  the  portrait,  though  accuUr,  is  always  treated  In 
such  a  way  as  to  exalt  or  dignify  tbe  tiuer.  Anoiher  kind  ol 
figure-piece,  alio  differentiated  by  dcgrcai  from  tbe  subject- 
picture  of  the  loftier  kind,  b  the  so-called  Genre  PoMlieg,  in 
which  the  human  actors  ai)d  their  goings-on  are  in  thcmsdves 
iodiSennI,  trivial,  or  mean  and  even  repellcnl;  and  ia  whicfa, 
accordingly,  intrinsic  intcicst  of  subject  has  dtiappeared  M  be 
replaced  by  an  artistic  tntereit  of  a  different  kind.  Loadlica^ 
In  mfderw  times  so  Important  a  branch  of  painting,  b  also  atf 
outcome  of  the  tradiiioiu]  figure-piece,  for  at  ant  it  is  nothing  bul 
a  backpound  to  a  scene  in  which  human  figures  arc  prominent. 
iferiM  fotwJwfb  a  branch  of  landscape  an  dificrenUated  from 
thi%  bat  sivpUed  at  firu  io  the  same  way  with  fisura^atcnst. 
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The  «r^'n  of  AtUmat  Painting  {s  to  be  sooght  partly  ta 
figure- pieces,  vbtn,  u  in  Egypt  snd  Anyrw,  onlnuls  play 
a  put  In  KCDcs  of  human  fife,  and  partly  In  laodicapes, 
wUeh  caule,  Sic. ,  are  inLrodiioed  to  enUvn  the  fonpoand.  Tfac 
if imtfffg  Piettat,  combining  s  treatment  «<  figure*  and  anlmala 
in  action  with  landscape  of  a  pictttres^ie  character,  givts  an 
anlM  Elcc  Rubens  a  weicome  opportunity,  and  the  picture  of 
D*ad  Gam  nay  be  regarded  aa  its  oSshoot.  This  brings  us  to 
the  iapoiunt  cb»  of  Sm-l^e  PatnliHg,  the  relation  of  wUch 
M  tBc  fistne-ptece  can  be  traced  through  the  genre  picture  and 
the  portrait.  As  a  natural  scene  In  the  background,  lo  on  the 
nearer  [riuiea,  a  judidoosly  cfaooen  group  of  accenory  objecU 
•idclt  life  aod  krtemt  to  the  rcpresenution  of  a  personage  or 
•eene  Cram  tamM  Ufb  Later  on  these  objects,  when  regarded 
wIUi  tbf  eyei  of  ta  artist  fully  opened  to  the  beauty  of  the 
irotU,  bcoone  fn  themselves  fit  for  artistic,  aye,  even  ideal, 
-  tieattnefa;  ud  a  Vtdlmi  will  1^  the  magic  of  his  art  make  the 
■nterior-of  a  irage  aad  polished  conier  caldron  lo(4  aa  grand  as  if 
it  wetc  the  very  niA  of  heaven  Itself. 

f  8}.  ArfrtiifHre.— Attentitn  has  already  been  railed  in  f  7 
to  tiM  skill  ol  the  Egyptian  artist  in  maridng  differraces  of 
species  and  race  is  animals  and  men.  In  the  case  of  pbisooages 
flf  Bpedd  distiactMM,  notably  kings,  tndividul  tineamenu 
«CT«  pofttsved  with  (he  sane  ftestoeas,  the  same  accent  of 
ttath.  Thn*  ik  less  of  tUs  power  among  the  artists  of  Assyria. 
The  luttoralism  ol  Cretoa  and  Mycenaean  an  &  so  striking  that 
we  dunild  expect  to  find  portraiture  represented  among  its 
lemains,  and  this  term  may  be  fairly  applied  to  the  gold  masks 
that  ODVtfed  the  faces  of  bodies  In  the  tombs  opened  by  Dr 
SrWiemann.  In  early  (Ustoilcal)  Greek  art  some  archaic  vases 
ahoir  itpvuuitadoos  of  named  personage*  of  the  day,  such  as 
King  Arke^ssof  Cyreoe,  that  may  fall  under  the  same  beading, 
and  portraitnR  was  no  dovbt  attempted  in  tbe  cariy  painted 
totnbstones.  The  ideal  ^iBiactcr  of  Gredt  art.  however  kept 
portfailore  iq  the  backgromtd  till  tbe  later  period  after  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  whote  effigy  limned  by  ApeOcs  wss  one  (rf  the 
most  fsnoiis  pictaiea  in  antiqidty.  Our  collections  of  works 
of  art  have  been  recently  enriched  by  a  series  ol  actual 

painted  portraits  of  men  and  women  of  the  late  ctaseical  period, 
executed  on  mummy  cases  in  Egypt,  and  discovered  in  Graeco- 
Egyptlaa  cemeteria.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  oompaiitoa 
with  eoins  to  identify  some  of  tbe  penon^es  represented  with 
members  ol  the  Ptolemaic  house,  incUidi^  the  famous  Cleopatra, 
but  it  is  safer  to  regard  them,  with  Ftinden  Petrie,  at  portraits 
of  ordinary  men  and  women  of  the  earliest  centuries  a.D.  Tech- 
aicaUy  th^  are  of  the  highest  intcicst,  as  will  be  notkcdfn  f  41. 
From  the  artistic  poiat  of  view  one  nota  their  variety,  thrir  be- 
like character,  and  tbe  pleasing  impression  of  the  human  pnson- 
ality  which  some  of  them  aSord.  Tliere  are  tpKameat  in  ^ 
London  Nattoaal  GaQery  and  British  Museum. 

During  the  early  Christian  and  early  medieval  periods  por- 
traits alway*  existed.  The  effigies  of  mlers  appeared,  for 
example,  on  tbelr  coins,  and  there  are  some  creditable 
aUempts  at  portraiture  on  Angjo-Ssxon  pieces  of  money.  In 
painting  we  find  the  most  continuous  series  in  the  illumia^ed 
MSS.  where  they  occur  in  the  so-called  dedieatory  pictuns, 
un  MSS.  intended  for  royal  or  distinguished  persons,  where 
the  patron  is  shown  seated  in  state  and  perham  receiving  the 
vololne.  The  object  ftere,  as  Wolunann  says, '  alw^  appears 
to  be  to  give  a  tine  porti^t  of  the  eaatted  personage  himself " 
(Ifitf.  Pamtmg,  Eng;  trans.,  I.  aia).  Julia  Anicia,  grand- 
dao^iter  of  Vakndnus  in.,  in  the  6lh  century;  the  Canlingian 
empitror,  Loihair,  in  the  9th;  the  Bytantlne  emperors,  Basil  11. 
in  the  loth,  and  Nifcephoros  Botaniates  in  the  nth,  &c., 
appev  In  tUs  faahkm.  Some  famons  mosaic  pictures  in 
S.  Vltal^  RvvenDt,  oont^  effi^te  of  JaBtinian,11wodoTa,  and 
the  Ravenaeie  tudtop^  Uaximian.  In  very  many  nwdieva] 
wocka  of  art  a  smaB  portrait  of  the  doner  or  the  artist  makes  its 
aiqiearaace  as  an  accessory. 

Wth  the  rise  of  adwob  of  painting  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  cqiedrily  In  the  north,  the  portrait  bcgitis  to  assume 
gnalcr  ptoidaencv.   JhB  Bving  personage  of  the  day  not  only 
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figum  as  donor,  tHtt  takes  his  place  fn  the  {rfctnre  itsdf  afow 
of  the  acton  In  the  sacred  or  historical  scene  which  Is  portrayed. 
A  good  deal  of  misplaced  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in 
and  more  modem  days  In  identifying  by  guess-work  historical 
figures  in  old  pictures,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  *ere  often 
introduced.  Dante  and  some  of  his  famous  contemporaries 
make  their  i^ipearance  ja  a  fresco  aacribed  to  Giono  in  the  cbapd 
of  the  Bargello  at  Florence.  One  is  willing  to  see  the  fac«  and 
form  of  the  great  Masaccio  in  the  St  Thomas  whb  tbe  red  cloak, 
OQ  the  right  of  the  group,  in  the  fresco  of  tbe  Tribute  Honey 
(see  1 15).  Dttm  oniainly  paints  himself  as  one  of  the  Magi  in 
his  picture  in  tbe  trffiat.  In  Italy  Ghirlandafo  (see  1 15)  carried 
to  aa  cstieme  this  fashjoD,'and  thereby  unduly  secularised  his 
biblic^  representations.  The  portrait  proper,  as  an  indraendent 
artistic  creatkm,  comes  into  vogue  in  the  course  of  the  isth 
century  both  north  and  sooth  of  the*Alps,  and  Jan  von  Eycic, 
Memtinc,  and  DUrer  are  in  this  depertment  in  advance  of  the 
Florentines,  for  whereas  the  latter  almost  confine  themselves 
to  Sat  profiles.  Van  Eyck  introduces  tbe  three-quarter  face  view, 
which  represents  an  improvement  in  the  rendering  of  form; 
Hantegna  and  Antonello  da  Messina  portiay  with  great  Grmatai, 
and  to  Uccdlo  a  saciibed  an  interestii^  series  of  heads  of  hil 
contemporaries.  It  is  Gentile  and  Giovanoi  Bdliai  however 
who  may  be  regarded  as  tiie  fatlKts  of  modem  portrait  painting. 
Venetian  art  was  always  more  secular  in  spirit  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  Italy,  and  Venetian  portxaita  were  abundanL  Those  by 
Gentile  fieUini  of  the  Sultan  Mahomet  II.,  and  by  Giovanni 
of  tbe  Doge  Loredaoo  are  qiedally  fonioBS.  Vaaari  in  Us 
notice  of  the  Bellini  says  that  the  Venetian  palaces  were  full  of 
family  portraits  going  back  sometime*  to  the  fourth  generation. 
Some  of  the  finest  portraiu  in  tbe  world  an  the  work  of  the 
great  Venetians  of  ttie  i6th  century,  for  they  comUae  pictorial 
quality  with  an  air  of  easy  greatness  which  later  paintcn  find 
It  bard  to  Impart  to  then'  cieatioita.  Though  greatly  danu^, 
Titian's  equestrian  portrait  of  Ciiarles.  V.  at  Madrid  (fig.  96, 
Plate  VIIL)  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  existing  w<^  of  the  kind. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  of  the  other  Italian  painters 
who'  executed  portraits  the  noost  tucce^u]  was  the  ideaUst 
Raphael,  whose  papal  portraits  of  Julius  n.  and  Leo  X.  are 
masterpiece*  of  firm  and  accimte  delincatioiL  Leonardo'* 
"  Honna  Lisa  "  is  a  study  rather  than  a  portrait  proper. 

The  realistic  vdn,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  rune  through 
Donheni  painting,  explains  to  some  extent  the  extraordinary 
merit  in  portraituit  of  Holbeiu,  who  rquesents  the  culmination 
of  the  efforts  in  this  direction  of  masters  like  Jan  van  Eyck 
and  DSrer.  HoJbrin  is  one  of  the  greatest  delineaton  that  ovsr 
lived,  and  in  many  of  bis  portraits  he  not  only  iments  bb 
sitter  in  life-like  fashion,  but  he  sumunda  him  with  accessory 
objects,  painted  in  on  analytical  spirit,  but  with  a  truthfulness 
that  hM  seldom  been  equalled.  The  portrait  of  Gcorg  Gyab  at 
Berlin  represents  thh  ude  of  Molbetn's  art  at  its  best  (fig.  ^7, 
Plate  VOL).  Somcfincpartniitsby  Italianizing  I^emingssuchas 
Antonio  Moro  (see  Table  I.)  bring  us  to  the  notable  masters  in 
portraiture  of  tbe  17th  century.  All  the  schools  of  the  period 
were  great  in  this  phase  of  tbe  art,  but  it  flourished  more  espe- 
cially in  Holland,  where  political  events  had  devdoped  in  tbe 
peo^e  self-reliance  and  a  strong  sense  of  individuality.  As  a 
a>nse<}uence  the  Dutch  men  and  women  of  the  period  fnan  about 
1575  to  1675  were  incessantly  having  tbeb  portraits  paiatnJ, 
either  rin^y  or  in  groups.  Tbe  so-called  "  corporation  picture  " 
was  a  feature  of  the  times.  This  had  for  its  subject  some  granp 
of  individuals  associated  as  members  of  a  company  or  bowd  or 
military  mess.  Such  works  are  almost  incredibly  immerous 
in  Holland,  and  their  artistic  evolution  is  interesting  to  tracei 
The  eariier  ones  of  the  t6th  century  are  mtitfy  colkaians  of 
single  portraits  each  treated  for  itsdf,  the  Snk  of  connexion 
between  the  various  members  of  tbe  group  bring  quite  arbitrary. 
Later  on  efforts,  that  were  ultimately  successful,  woe  made  tD 
group  tbe  portraits  into  a  sin^  composition  so  that  tbe  picture 
became  an  artistic  whole.  Fnma  Hal*  of  Haariemr  o>>*  ef  tbe 
moat  brilliant  paintos  of  tbe  impresrioniat  sduol  that  he  dhl 
mudi  to  fbund,  achieved  mnaih^k  succcm  hi  the  artitfic 
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gniqnng  (rf  t  immbcr  «f  portnits,  M  XhMtmA  ihmM  btvt  tlw 
doircd  prominence  while  yet  the  effect  of  the  whole  wu  thai 
«l  a  unity.  Hit  maUcipieees  in  this  depart mettt  in  the  Iowa- 
ball  at  Haajlemjuvc  never  been  equalled. 
'  M  pottnitirta  the  other  frcat  (Ttb^eotuiy  naatcn  hll  into 
two  KtB,  Rembrandt  and  Velaaquex  contrasting  with  Rubens 
and  his  pupil  Van  Dyck.  The  portraits  of  the  two  former  are 
individualiied  itudie*  io  which  the  sitter  lu«  been  envisaged  in 
an  aiUstic  aspect,  retamioc  his  pcnonali^  thouffa  sublimated 
to  ft  bumoalous  diq^y  of  toneuid  colour.  The  Flemings  are 
nine  conventional,  and  representing  rather  the  type  than  the 
individual,  ar«  diqwsed  to  sacrifice  the  individuality  of  the  sitter 
to  thdr  predetemuned  scheme  «(  beauty.  Both  Veiasques  and 
Rubens  have  left  portraits  of  iHbel  de  Botubon,  fint  wife  of 
^Oip  IV.  of  Spain,  but  idtereas  the  Spaniard's  version  give*  us 
an  uncomely  face  but  one  full  of  characta,  that  trf  the  Fleming 
shows  us  merely  the  big-eyed  buaem  wcndi  we  ere  accustomed 
to  meet  on  all  his  canvaMt,  RarAnutdt  was  much  less  careful 
than  Vdaxqaes  or  Holbda  or  Hals  to  pctsmre  the  individuality 
efthesttter.  Hedidiiotbowemr,l&eth*Fkminfs,ooov«itioa- 
aliM  to  a  type,  but  werfced  each  piece  Into  an  artbtic  study  of 
tone,  colour  and  texture,  in  the  course  of  which  ha  might  deal 
flomewhat  cavalierly  with  the  actual  fatttof  the.  piece  of  nature 
before  him.  The  result,  though  incomparable  m  ha  artistic 
■trcngth,  may  sometimes,  In  cmaparisoQ  with  a  Vdasques,  aetm 
laboured,  but  lhae  b  tme  Rembrandt  portrait,  that  of  Jan  Six 
at  Amsterdam,  that  is  painted  as  directly  as  a  Hals,  and  with 
the  subtilty  of  a  Vetazquea,  while  it  posaesacs  a  richncaa  of 
pictorial  quality  in  which  Rembiandt  lurpaucs  all  Us  ancieat 
or  Dwdcm  compeers  (see  fig.  18,  Plate  IX.). 

In  the  18th  century,  though  France  produced  some  good 
limners  and  Spain  Goya,  yet  on  the  whole  England  was  the 
home  of  the  best  porttaituie.  Van  Dyck  had  been  in'tbe 
lerrfco  of  C3nries  L,  and  fMcIgn  lepicMnUtives  of  his  style 
carried  oft  afterward*  the  tradifion  of  hb  OMntially  courtly 
art,  but  there- existed  at  the  same  time  a  line  of  native  British 
portraitists  wbom  the  latest  and  best  was  Hogtitfa.  One 
^icciat  form  of  portrait  arc,  the  mmtabrr  (f a),  haa  been 
chanetefbtkally  Bigltsh  Ihroui^wat.  The  greater  Ea^hk 
and  Scottish  portraitist*  of  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 
headed  by  Reynolds,  owed  much  to  Van  Dyck,  and  their  work 
was  of  a  pronounced  pictorial  characier.  Every  portrait, 
that  b  to  sqr,  was  before  everything  beautiful  as  a  WMfc  of  art, 
DeUU,  either  of  fcatuNt  «r  dresi,  «aa  not  haittcd  on;  and  the 
effort  was  rather  to  generallae  than  to  accentuate  chaiacteiistic 
points.  In  a  word,  while  the  artist  recognised  the  claims  of  the 
facts  before  him  to  adequate  portrayal,  be  endeavoured  to  fuse 
all  tlw  elencnts  edi  the  idecc  into  one  lovdy  artistic  unity,  and  in 
BO  dohig  he  leaiicd  fa  hb  noA  dw  prrdnminant  quality  of 
breadth.  Thb  style,  banded  on  to  pabten  of  ksa  power,  died 
out  in  the  first  half  of  the  rgih  ccntuiy  in  attenuated  produc- 
tions, in  which  harmony  became  emptincsa.  To  this  has  suc- 
ceeded in  Brit^,  still  the  home  of  the  best  European  portraiture, 
a  nMNO  modem  style,  the  don^nant  notes  of  whidi  have  been 
truth  and  force.  While  the  older  school  was  seen  at  its  best 
when  dealing  with  the  softer  forms  of  the  female  sex  and  of 
jouth,  these  modems  excelled  in  the  delineation  of  character 
In  stroBfly-marked  male  heads,  and  some  of  them  could  hardly 
succeed  wth  a  wonan's  pmtrait.  The  fine  appredation  of 
character  In  portraiture  shown  by  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon 
about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  muked  the  beginning  of 
this  fordbtc  style  of  the  Uter  Victorian  period,  a  style  suited 
to  an  age  of  keen  intellectual  activity,  of  science  and  of  matter- 
of-isct.  More  recently  still,  with  the  rafMd  development  in 
certain  drcies  of  a  taste  for  the  life  of  fuhioa  and  pleasure, 
the  portrait  of  the  showily^ressed  ladjr  has  come  again  into 
vogue,  and  if  any  special  Inflneace  b  km  to  be  dbcemcd  it 
msy  be  traced  to  Paris. 

i  14-  Ctnre  Pmimimt.  The  term  "  genre  "  b  elliptical— it 
stands  for  genn  hot,  and  means  the  "  low  style,"  or  the  style 
In  vddch  there  b  no  graadeur  of  subject  or  weak.  A  pare 
ptecc  b  a  (ndure  of  a  scene  of  ctdlnnry  faunan  life  without 


any  rcUgtow  or  hburbal  slgnificaaoe,  and  though  it  Bsfa* 
it*  aiq>earance  earlier,  it  waa  in  the  Nctherland  scnoob  of  the 
first  half  of  the  ■7th  century  that  it  was  -f"""*-^  aa  a  canaaical 
fonn  of  the  art.  In  Sgypt  we  have  seen  that-tha  aubjccU  fions 
human  Ufh  have  almost  alw^  a  quasi-ieligions  chanciat^ 
and  the  earliest  examples  of  genre  may  be  certain  d«sigu  oa 
early  black-figured  vases  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  in  Giuece. 
Genre  painting  prater  was  introduced  at  a  later  pertedtn  Greece 
and  attracted  spedsl  attentfao  because  of  lu  contrast  to  the 
general  spirit  of  claastcal  art.  It  bad  a  spedal  name  abowt 
which  there  b  some  difficuliy  but  which  seems  to  dcnoto  the 
sanMis(eMre6ai.  In  ear^  Christian  and  early  medieval  painting 
genre  can  hardly  be  recognized,  but  it  makes  iu  appearance  ia 
some  of  the  later  iUanunatcd  MS^.  and  becciBes  more  nwon. 
eapedally  north  of  the  Alpa,  ia  4hs  ijlh  century.  It  ce^ljr 
bq^ins  in  the  treatment  in  a  secular  spirit  of  scenes  from  the 
sacred. story.  These  scenes,  in  Ita^,  but  BtQI  more  among  the 
prasAk  artisu  of  the  north,  were  made  more  Iifc4ike  and  inter- 
eiting  when  they  were  furnished  with  personages  and  accesaotfca 
drawn  from  the  present  wodd.  Real  pe<^  of  the  day  were  as 
we  have  just  seeit  introduced  as  actors  in  the  scriptural  events, 
and  in  the  same  way  all  tbe  objects  arkd  accessories  In  the 
picture  weiie  portrayed  from  cxtslinc  oiodds.  It  vss  caqr 
sometimes  for  tbe  spectator  to  forfct  that  he  was  kduv  at 
biblical  duracters  and  at  saints  and  to  take  tbe  scene  bom 
the  standpoint  of  actuality.  Rembrandt,  one  of  whose  chiel 
titles  to  fame  b  derived  from  hb  religious  jncturea,  often  treaU 
a  Holy  Family  a*  if  it  were  a  mere  domestic  group  of  his  on 
dqr.  It  was  a  dange  sure  to  oonie  when  the  lel^loaa  sjgaift- 
canoe  was  abandoned,  and  tbe  peraons  and  objects  tedocetf 
to  the  terms  of  ordinary  life.  Thb  of  course  repre  suited  a 
break  with  a  very  long  esublished  tradition,  and  It  waa  ooty 
by  degrees,  and  in  Germany  and  Flanders  rather  than  ia  Italy, 
that  the  change  was  brought  about.  Thus  for  example,  St 
Eloi,  the  patron  of  goldsmilhs,  might  be  portrayed  as  saint, 
but  also  as  artificer  with  the  impedimenta  of  the  oaft  abool 
hint.  Tbe  next  stage,  rcpreacatcd  by  a  charming  picture  bf 
Qntnlin  Malays  at  Paris,  shows  us  a  goUsmilh,  no  laager  a 
■Bint,  but  buqr  iritfc  the  saaw  picttuesqaa  accassoriet  (fig.  99, 
nsuIX.).  HebashoveverhbwifebyhbsideandshebrcA^c 
a  ninal  which  preserves  to  tbe  piece  a  fabit  religioa  odov. 
Afterwards  all  rdigioos  suggestion  a  dropped,  and  we  have  the 
f  amiltaT  goldsmith  or  monay  cbaager  In  hb  everyday  sunwwd- 
ings,  of  which  northern  palntbg  has  fumUicd  us  vkh  so  many 
exanples. 

Genre  palnthig,  however,  b  something  a  little  more  q»cial 
than  b  here  im^ied.  The  term  must  not  be  made  to  cover 
all  figure-pieoea  from  ordinary  life.  There  are  picbuca  hf 
the  Ute  ItaUan  "natunSsU"  of  thb  Uad;  Caravig^^ 
"  Card  Players "  at  Dresden  b  a  familiar  tusmpV  Hksb 
are  too  Urge  hi  scale  to  cone  under  thb  heading,  and  the  aaaie 
applies  to  tbe  bodtiomz  or  pictures  of  kitchoks  and  sltopa 
full  of  pots  and  pans  and  eatables,  wUch.  Urgtlj  influenced 
by  the  ItaliaB  pit^urcs  jvA  noticed,  were  conunon  in  Sfttia  in 
the  eariy  days  of  Vehaqocs.  Nor  again  are  the  large  and  showy 
subject  pictures,  which  coostituto  the  pcqtular  itesna  in  the 
catalogues  of  Burlington  House  and  the  Salon,  to  be  daased 
as  "  genre."  The  genre  picture,  as  represented  by  its  adwow- 
ledgcd  masters,  fe  small  m  scale,  as  suits  the  nature  of  tu 
subject,  but  b  studied  in  every  put  and  finished  with  tbe  mm. 
fastidious  car*.  The  particular  incident  or  phase  of  life  por- 
trayed b  as  a  rule  of  little  faitrinsic  importance,  and  only  scnca 
to  bring  figures  together  with  some  variety  of  poM  and  expecxnoa 
and  to  ntotivu  their  suironndings.  It  b  rartly  that  the  maatera 
of  genre  charge  their  pictures  with  satiric  or  didactic  purpooe. 
Jan  Steen  in  Holland  and  Hogarth  in  En^and  are  the  excep- 
tions that  prove  the  rule.  The  interest  b  In  the  nam  an 
artbtic  one,  and  depend*  on  the  nice  observance  of  rdaliooa  o< 
totic  and  colour,  and  a  free  and  yet  at  the  same  time  prcnse 
touch.  All  these  quaU ties  combine  10  lend  to.  the  ty|4cal  gents 
picture  an  itaimM,  a  sympathetic  charm,  that  gives  the  ■lastcsB 
of  Iht  style  a  firm  hold  aa  ««t  aflecttoa*.  Pnb^  the  wtt 
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sxcellcBt  pointcn  of  geait  ut  Tcrbnrcfa,  Meuu  mad  Brouwer. 
the  two  first  painters  of  the  life  of  the  upper  cluscs,  lh«  bst  ol 
pekust  exiitence  in  soroe  of  iu  mo*,  unlovely  aspects.  The 
pkluies  of  Btouwct  are  uwng  the  roott  inslniclivc  documcnu 
of  modern  paiiuing.  Tbcy  are  all  snsll  pklurca  and  nearly 
ail  exhibit  nothios  but  two  oc  three  Loora  drinking,  fighting, 
oi  otberwiae  chaucteriatkally  emt>loyed,  but  the  artist's  feeling 
for  cokwi  and  tone,  and  alxwe  all  bia  utfBiitable  toudii  has 
niied  each  to  the  rank  of  a  masterpiece.  He  is  best  represented 
in  the  Uunlch  Pinacotck,  from  which  has  been  selected  fig.  30, 
Flale  JX.  Hardly  lot  admitable  are  Tenien  m  Flanders,  De 
H«OGli,V«rMe«rofI>dft,JanSteea,A.v«nOstade,  in  Holland, 
while  in  more  modem  times  Hogarth,  Chordin,  Sir  David  WUkle, 
Mossonicr,  and  a  faoai  of  others  carry  the  tradition  of  the  work 
down  to  our  own  day  (see  TaUc  VIII.).  Greuzc  may  have  the 
doublful  Jmummit  of  having  invented  ibe  sentimental  figure- 
pieca  (nm  «dia>iy  Ufe  ih^  ddigjiU  the  i)B»«niuk  qwctator 
in  our  modem  eihibitions. 

i  35.  Landtatft  mid  Uarint  Pai^np  This  Is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  of  the  forms  of  painting  that 
belong  e^ially  to  modem  timaa.  It  ia  me  that  ibexc  b 
lufficieot  landwipe  bt  aAdcnt  art  to  f umish  matter  for  a  nb- 
ttaatial  book  ( Woennann,  Dk  Landtck^t  im  der  Kmul  itr  ttkn 
Vllktr,  Munich,  i&;6),and  the  extant  remains  of  Pompeian  and 
SLoinaB  wall-painting  contain  a  very  fair  proportion  of  works 
that  auqr  bo  brought  vado!  thia  heading.,  far  tbe  most 
tnportavt  aMniJw  an  tbc  balf-dotMn  or  so  of  pictuns  forming 
a  aeries  el  tDustnttlons  of  the  Oiystey,  tbat  were  found  on  the 
Esquiline  at  Rome  in  1848,  and  arc  now  in  the  Vatican  Ubrary. 
Aa  we  shall  see  it  to  be  the  case  with  the  landscapes  of  the  late 
mvtiewl  period,  these  have  all  figure  sidijecta  «a  the  nearer 
pknea  to  which  the  landirapa  pmper  fmms  »  background, 
bat  the  latter  la  be  men  Impostant  than  the  figuiw.  In 
•nme  cf  these  Odysscgr  laodtcapcs  there  is  a  feeling  after  Q>ace 
and  aimoqihetic  cfiect,  and  in  a  few  cases  an  almost  modem 
tMatment  of  li|jit  and  ahade,  which  give  the  works  a  pnmmiBcnt 
plan  aMDBg  aadttt  praductiwa  whidi  seem  ts  fweiBgiiK  the 
htei  darelapneBts  of  the  arL  In  the  rendering  id  landscape 
detaO,  espedally  in  the  matter  of  trees,  nothing  in  antique  art 
equals  Um  piaurea  oi  a  garden  painted  on  the  ionr  walls  of  a 
nem  in  the  viUa  of  livia  at  Prima.  Porta  near  Some.  They 
Merepwdaced  hi  AmUkt  Dmkwtttt^  (Berlin,  1887,  &c).  These 
■my  be  the  actaal  work  of  a  painter  of  the  Augostan  age  named 
Ludins  or  Studios,  who  is  praised  by  Pliny  (Hiat.  Not.  jxxv. 
116)  fee  baving  introduced  a  style  of  wall  decoration  in  which 
"villas,  harbours,  landscape,  gardfus.  lacted  groves,  woods, 
biUi,  fiah-poads,  atraits,  otreams  and  ahona,  any  scene  ia  short 
thu  todt  his  fancy  "  wen  depidnl  in  hmly  and  fadle  fashkm. 
Fbmpdan  wall  painting*  exhOrit  many  pieces  of  the  kind,  and 
we  find  the  same  style  illustrated  in  the  low  leUeh  in  modelled 
•tucco,  of  which  the  qiedmens  found  near  the  Villa  Famcsina, 
and  new  in  the  Terme  Museum  at  Rome,  are  the  best  known. 

In  medieval  painting  landscape  waa  practically  reduced  to 
a  few  typical  objects,  buildings,  racks,  treea,  clouds,  Jec,  which 
stood  for  natural  scenay.  t^cananally  however  in  the  HSS. 
these  objects  are  grouped  in  pictorial  faahiDn,  as  in  a  Byxantine 
Paalter  of  the  10th  eentuiy  in  the  National  Library  at  Faria. 
The  beginning  of  the  1  jth  century  may  be  reckoned  as  the  time 
when  the  modem  devetopment  of  landscape  art  had  iU  oripn, 
and  Maaacdo  here,  as  in  other  iralks  of  painting,  takes  the 
had.  Throogbout  the  centuiy  the  lan^cape  badtground, 
alwayt  ia  strict  nbordlnatlon  to  the  ligun  InteMst,  is  a  common 
feature  of  Flemish  and  ItaUaa  picbircs,  bat,  in  the  latter 
a^teciaUy,  the  forms  of  natural  (Ejects  are  very  eouventional, 
and  the  impression  produced  on  the  dty-loving  Tuscan  or 
Padaan  of  the  time  by  mountain  scenery  b  shewn  by  the  fact 
that  rocks  an  common^  shown  not  oidy  aa  perpemBcntor  but 
omfaaogiog.  Htba  is  the  fim  painter  adm,  as  mountain-bred, 
depicts  the  soaring  peaks  with  real  knowledge  and  aSeclion 
<tee  the  distance  in  fig.  21,  Plate  VII.),  and  the  Venetians  are 
the  first  to  paint  'if^^p*  with  some  breadth  attd  sense  oi 
■padousncss,  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Flemings,  from  Hahert 


van  Eyck  downwards,  distlngpbh  themselves  their  mimita 
rendering  of  details,  in  which  they  were  followed  later  on  by 
DOrer,  who  was  fond  of  bndicapc,  and  by  Altdorfcr.  Of 
Diirer  indeed  it  has  been  said  thU  some  of  his  bndscape  sketches 
in  water-colour  are  the  first  cxan^les  in  which  a  natural  scene 
b  painted  for  iu  own  sake  alone.  Some  of  the  northern  artisu 
of  the  "  ItaUaaiziag "  acbotd  of  the  16th  century,  such  as 
Patinir,  edwm  Dtirer,  about  ts»N  caUa  "Joachim  the  good 
bndicapc  painter,"  Paul  Bril  Utcx  in  the  ccnluiy,  and  Adam 
Elsheimcr,  who  worked  at  l^me  about  1600,  with  several  of 
their  oontcmporarics,  must  not  be  omitted  in  any  sketch  of 
the  hbtory  of  the  aru  South  of  the  Alps,  the  kte  Italian 
Salvalor  Rosa  treau  the  wiMer  e^>ects  of  natun  with  some 
imaginative  power,  and  his  work,  as  well  as  the  scenery  of  hb 
native  land,  bad  an  infiuenoe  in  the  rapid  devdopocnt  of  land- 
scape art  in  the  iTth  century,  which  was  in  part  worked  out 
in  the  peninsub.  What  b  known  as  "  cbssical  landscape  " 
was  perfected  in  the  r7th  century,  and  its  most  nouhtc  masters 
were  the  Lorrainer  Claude  Gd6e  and  the  French  Poussia  and 
Dughet,  while  the  Italianising  Dutch  pointers  Both  and  Bmhem 
modify  the  atyb  ia  accordance  with  tbe  greater  aatutalbm  of 
theii  GDuitttymen, 

Tbe  bmbcapes  of  Cbnde  an  characteristic  pioductioas  of 
the  17th  Century,  because  they  omvey  as  their  primary 
impression  that  of  qMce  and  almospherb  The  compositions,  ia 
wUch  a  few  motives  such  as  rounded  masses  of  foliage  an 
Constant]^  repeated,  are  oonveniional;  and  there  b  httle  effort 
after  naturalism  or  variety  in  detail;  but  the  pictures  an  full 
of  art,  and  reproduce  ia  telling  fsshion  some  of  the  larger  and 
grander  aspects  of  the  material  creation.  There  are  generally 
figures  in  the  foreground,  and  these  an  often  taken  from 
classical  fables  or  from  scripture,  but  instead  of  the  landscape^ 
as  in  older  Italian  art,  being  a  background  tb  the  figures,  these, 
last  come  in  merely  to  eoliven  and  give  interest  to  the  scenery. 
Tbe  style,  in  spile  of  a  certain  craven  tionality  which  offends 
some  modem  writers  00  art.  baa  Hvcd  on,  and  waa  nprcUented 
in  our  own  country  by  Richard  Wilson,  the  contcaqiofaty 
of  Reynolds;  and  in  some  of  hb  mA,  notatdy  ht  die  Uker 
Shidionim,  by  Tumer.  Even  Cotot,  though  so  individoal  a 
painter,  owes  something  to  the  tradition  of  dbssical  landscape. 

The  prevailing  teodncy  of  nwdcra  bndscape  art,  espedsHy 
in  men  reccat  times,  ha»  been  bi  the  (Utection  of  aatuidisn. 
Hen  the  maatem  of  the  Dutch  school  have  produced  the 
canonical  worlcs  that  exardK  a  p-™?""'  influence,  and  they 
were  preceded  by  certain  northern  masters  such  as  the  elder 
Breughel,  wboae  "  Autumn  **  at  Vienna  has  true  poetry; 
Savary,  Roi^unaa,aadHeBenlesSagMs.  Sevenlof  the  DuUh 
masters,  even  befon  the  thne  of  Keaibnndt,  endled  la  tbe 
tmthful  lendeiing  of  the  scenes  and  obfccts  of  their  own 
simfde  but  eminently  paintaUe  country;  but  k  was  Rembrandt, 
with  hb  pupil  de  Konin^  and  hb  rival  in  thb  department 
Jacob  Ibq'sdael,  wbo  wen  the  fiitt  to  show  how  a  perfectly 
natural  and  unconventional  lendding  «(  a  stmeh  of  country 
Under  a  broad  expanse  of  sky  might  be  raised  by  poetry  and 
ideal  feeling  to  the  rank  of  one  Of  the  world's  mutcrpiecea  of  ■ 
pointing.  Great  as  wis  Rembrandt  in  what  Bode  baa  called 
"  the  hmbcape  ol  fediag^"  the  "  Hsoden  fcom  the  Duaee  ** 
of  Ruysdad  (fig.  31,  Hate  DC.)  with  •one  etfaen  of  thb  artist's 
acknoiriedgcd  successes,  surpass  even  hb  achievement. 

Nearer  our  own  time  Coastabb  cau^t  the  apirtt  of  the  best 
Dutch  landsca|Msts,  and  in  robust  naturdism,  oontroUed  by 
art  4nd  dcvated  to  tfao  ideal  legiDa  fay  greatness  of  spbfl.  he 
became  a  worthy  auoeemor  of  the  masters  Just  named,  edule 
on  tbe  other  side  he  fumisbed  inspiration  to  the  French  painten 
of  the  BO<alled  Bartaison  school,  and  through  them  to  many  ol 
the  present-day  painters  in  Holland  and  in  Scotbn^ 

To  fix  the  place  of  |.  M.  W.  Tmata  in  bidscspe  art  to  not 
ca^,  for  the  range  of  Ms  powers  waS  ao  vast  that  he  covered 
the  whob  field  of  natun  and  united  in  bis  own  person  tbe 
classical  and  naturalistic  schools.  The  special  merits  of  each 
of  thme  phases  of  the  art  are  united  in  thb  artist's  "  Creasing 
the  Bnok  "  in  the  Matbial  Gallery,  that  b  prohaUy  the  mOat 
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peifKt  laiwbcipe  in  the  «orid  (fif.  3a,  Plate  DC).  In  a  good 
deal  of  Tuner*!  later  work  ibera  was  a  certain  ib^trical  strain, 
and  at  times  even  a  garishness  in  colour,  while  his  intense 
idealism  led  him  to  strive  after  cSects  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
art.  We  may  however  put  out  of  view  everything  in  Turner's 
annrv  lo  which  reasonable  exception  may  on  tbtse  grounds  be 
Uken,  and  there  will  itiU  reinain  a  body  of  work  which  for 
extent,  variety,  truth  and  artistic  taste  is  lilib  the  British  fleet 
among  the  navies  of  the  world. 

Among  Turner's  chief  titles  to  honour  is  the  f*<X  that  he 
ponraycd  the  sea  in  all  its  moods  with  a  knowledge  and 
sympathy  that  give  him  a  place  alone  among  painters  of 
marine.  Marine  painting  began  among  the  Greeks,  who  w«re 
fond  of  the  sea,  and  the  "  Odyssey  "  and  other  classical  land- 
scape* are  stronger  on  this  side  than  the  landscapes  of  the 
Tusoun  or  Umbrians,  who  cared  as  little  for  the  ocean  as  for 
the  mountain*.  The  Venetians  did  less  for  the  sea  in  their 
paintings  than  might  liave  been  expected,  and  in  northern 
art  not  much  was  accomplished  till  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th 
century,  witen  the  long  line  of  the  marine  painters  <rf  UoUand 
Is  opened  by  Rendiiclc  Comdius  Vioom,  wbo  found  a  inwlfay 
theme  for  hb  art  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  SimoD 
de  Vlieger  of  Rotterdam,  who  was  bom  about  the  bcsinnin^  of 
the  ijth  century,  was  the  master  of  W  Vandevelde  the  younger 
(1633-1707),  wbo  has  never  been  equalled  for  hb  tiuthfu)  repre- 
sentation of  calm  seas  and  shipping.  He  painted  innumenUe 
pictures  of  the  sea-fi^ts  of  the  time  between  the  English  and 
the  EhUch,  those  representing  the  victories  of  the  Dutch  being 
in  flolland,  while  at  Hampton  Coort  the  English  are  triumphant- 
There  are  exquisite  artistic  qualities  in  the  painting  of  Vande- 
velde, nha  h  reckoned  the  canonical  master  in  ihts  branch  of 
art;  but  the  few  sea-i»eces  by  Ruysdael,  especially  the  "Dykes" 
of  the  Laovre,  and  the  "  Stormy  Sea  "  at  Berlin,  exhiliit  the 
element  under  far  more  imaginative  aspects.  Besides  Turner 
there  are  many  British  artists  of  modern  days  who  have  won 
fame  In  this  branch  of  art  that  is  oaturaliy  attractive  to 
Islandcn. 

S  36.  Animal  PattUinf. — In  all  early  schools  of  representative 
art  from  the  time  of  the  cave-dwellers  downwards,  the  artist 
has  done  better  with  animals  than  with  the  human  flgurc, 
and  thcie  is  no  tpodt  of  the  ait  at  which  the  portrayal  of 
animals  has  not  flwirished.  (On  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  animals 
see  i  7.)  In  Greece  the  representations  of  animals  on  coins 
are  so  varied  and  to  excdlent  that  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
praise  given  to  the  pictures  o<  the  same  creatures  by  contem- 
poraiy  artists  is  not  overdrawn.  In  northern  art  animals  have 
always  played  an  important  part,  and  the  motives  of  medieval 
decoration  are  largely  drawn  from  'this  source,  while  beast 
symbolifim  brings  litem  into  vogue  in  connexion  with  religious 
themes.  In  Italian  and  early  Flemish  and  German  art  animals 
are  as  a  rule  only  accessories,  though  some  artists  in  all  these 
schools  take  qxdal  delight  in  them;  and  when,  early  in  the  17th 
century,  they  begin  to  take  tbe  chief  plsux,  the  motive  is  often 
fbuod  in  Paradise,  where  Adam  and  Eve  lord  it  over  tbe  animal 
creation.  If  De  Vlieger  and  Ruysdael  are  the  first  to  show  the 
■ea  in  agitation,  Rubens  may  have  the  same  credit  for  revealing 
the  pas^n  and  power  of  the  animal  nature  in  the  violent 
action!  of  tbe  combat  or  the  chase.  In  this  bis  contemporary 
Frans  Snydors  (157^1657),  and  after  Snyders  Jan  Fyt, 
sjwdalized,  and  the  first  named  is  generally  placed  at  the  head 
of  animal  painters  proper. 

In  Holland,  in  tlie  i7ih  century,  the  animal  nature  presented 
itself  under  the  more  contemplative  aspect  of  the  ruminants  in 
the  lush  water-meadows.  True  lo  their  principle  of  doing  every- 
thing they  attempt  in  the  best  possible  way,  the  Dutch  paint 
horses  (Cuyp,  Wouwerman)  and  cattle  (Cuyp,  Adrian  Vande- 
velde, I^nl  Potter)  with  canonical  perfection,  while  Hondekoetcr 
ddtneates  live  cocks  and  Ikos,  and  Wecnix  dead  hares  and 
moor-fowl,  in  a  way  that  makes  us  fed  that  the  last  word  on 
such  themes  has  been  sp<dten.  There  is  a  large  white  turkey  by 
Hondekoeter  in  wliidi  the  truth  ^  mass  and  of  texture  in  the 
full  soft  plumage  Is  cunbined  with  a  delicacy  in  tiie  detail  of 


thi  airy  filamemt,  tliat  11  the  de^ldr  of  die  most  mcamfUM 
modem  executant 

But  animals  have  been  treated  more  nobly  than  when  jfeowo 
in  Flemish  agitation  or  in  Dutch  phlegmatic  calm.  L^eonardo 
da  Vinci  was  specialty  famed  for  bis  hones,  whkh  he  may  bs\<e 
treated  with  something  of  tbe  nojesijr  of  Phddiaa.  I>i>rer  has 
a  magnificent  borse  in  the  **  Knight  and  Dmfa,"  but  ibk  ■ 
studied  from  the  Coileom  monument.  Nearer  oar  own  time 
the  painter  of  Napoleonic  France,  Cfricauli,  gave  a  fine  leafiag 
of  the  equine  nature.  Rembrandt's  drawings  of  Uods  are 
notable  features  in  bis  work,  and  in  our  own  day  in  France  and 
England  tbe  liOn  and  Other  great  beets  have  been  treated  with 
true  imaginative  power. 

I  27  Still-Life  Painting — Like  portraiture  and  landscape, 
tbe  painting  of  objects  on  near  planes,  or  as  it  b  caDed  stilMifc 
painting,  is  gradually  differentiated  (rom  the  figure-piece  which 
was  supteoM  in  the  early,  and  has  been  the  staple  produa  in  all, 
the  schools.  Just  as  b  the  case  with  the  other  subsidiary 
branches  of  painting,  h  am^ears,  though  only  as  a  by-product, 
in  the  history  al  ancient  classical  pakiting,  pasaea  practically 
out  of  odslmce  in  medieval  limes,  bq^ns  lo  cmne  to  a  knovfci^ 
of  itself  in  the  15th  and  i6tb  centuries,  and  attaina  caaotUciiy 
in  tbe  Dutdi  school  of  the  fint  half  of  the  17th  century.  Stfll- 
life  may  be  called  the  characteristic  form  of  painting  of  tbe 
modem  world,  because  the  intrinsic  worth  of  tbe  objects 
reinosentedisatoatter  of  ano|dete  indiSeienee  when  eompared 
with  their  artistic  trealment  In  tone,  colour  and  textnre.  By 
virtue  of  thisfreatmcnt  it  has  been  noted  ({{  iq,  so)  that  a  study 
ot  a  group  of  ordinary  objects,  when  seen  and  depicted  by  a 
Rembrandt,  may  have  all  the  essential  quafilics  of  the  highiic 
manifestations  of  the  art.  Tbeie  is  no  finer  RnnbraBdt  te 
factorial  quality  than  tbe  picture  in  tbe  Louvre  nfnimiiiin 
Che  carcase  of  a  flayed  ox  in  a  flesber's  booth.  As  iUmtratJiV 
the  principle  of  modem  pointing  this  form  of  the  graphic  an 
has  a  value  and  importance  which  in  itself  it  could  hardly 
dain.  It  b  needless  to  rqieat  in  thb  conaeidon  wrbac  h« 
been  said  on  modem  painting  in  gmcral,  and  ft  nfll  suffice 
here  to  indioUe  briefly  the  history  of  thb  particular  fdiase  of 
the  art. 

The  way  was  prepared  for  it  at  has  been  noticed  hf  tbe 
minute  and  forcible  rendering  <tf  accessoiy  objects  in  the  fipu^ 
^neces  and  portraits  of  the  early  Flemish  mosten,  of  Dttier,  and 

above  all  of  Hcribein.  Tbe  painting  of  flower  and  fruit  piecs 
without  figure  interest  by  Jan  Breughel  the  younger,  wbo  was 
bora  in  1601,  tcpiescnts  a  stage  onward,  and  contemporary 
with  him  were  several  other  Dutch  and  Flenith  q^iliMs 
thb  department,  among  whom  Jan  David  de  Heem,  born  i6oj, 
and  the  rather  older  Wlllem  Klaasa  Heda  may  be  mentioned. 
Their  subjects  sometimes  took  the  form  of  a  luncheon  taUs 
with  veasds,  plate,  fruit  and  other  eatables;  at  other  timet  el 
groups  of  (tostly  vesacb  of  gold,  silver  and  ^ass,  or  of  articles  used 
in  art  or  science,  such  as  musical  instruments  and  the  like;  and 
it  is  e^>ed3Uy  to  be  noted  that  the  handling  stops  always 
short  of  any  illosive  reproduction  of  the  actual  textures  of 
the  objects,  while  at  the  same  time  the  diCering  surfaces  of 
sluSs  and  metal  and  glass,  of  smooth-rinded  apples  and  gnarled 
lemons,  are  all  most  justly  rendered.  In  some  of  these  pieces 
we  n:aiizc  the  beauty  of  what  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  has  called 
the  "  combination  of  solidity  of  execution  with  vivacity  and 
grace  of  handling,  the  elasttctty  of  surface  which  depends  on 
the  due  balance  of  sharpness  and  softness,  the  vigocous  touch 
and  the  delicate  marking — all  subservient  to  the  tmtJi  of  raoddc 
ling  "  In  this  form  of  painting  the  French  18th-century  artist 
Chardin,  whose  impasto  was  fuller,  whose  colouring  more  juicy 
than  those  of  the  Dutch,  has  achieved  imperishable  fame  (see 
fiS'  J3>  Plate  X.),  and  the  modern  French,  who  undeistaad 
better  than  othos  tbe  technical  business  of  pointing,  have 
carried  on  tbe  fine  tradition  which  has  culminated  in  the  woHt 
of  VoUon.  The  Germans  have  also  painted  tlill-Ufe  to  good 
result,  but  the  comparative  weakness  in  technique  of  British 
painters  lias  kept  tiiem  in  thb  deputnenC  rather  in  tbe  teielt* 
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third  rank  in  their  •cboob  and  periodi.  Theiektive  impoilAiMof  UMartiiUiaibownlqr  UwKMof  Uwnfntalainwhich  tbak 
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MEDIEVAL  PAINTING  ft  ITS  OFFSHOOTS  NORtH  Of  THE  ALPS. 

the  Cn»llBtto  period  tW ti«  Xlllt  waWfyOaM^yfc til*  cWluiMiMcitntWBlMllwk                Fm  ikgat  ii|aM 
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(     RoiuiieM]ue  Wall  and  Panel  Painting,  Kticktman,  Bmmeibr,  Bnmndek,  R3d**luim,  Spat,  ftc  I 
/               Rofnanesque  Sculpture,  HUdeikeim,  BnnuwUk,  Wtckidburt,  Frtihtri  i.  S.,  Ac>  \ 

t                           THE  OOnUC  MOVIUBNT  IN  CSNTMAL  fMANCS  FIOH  ufK  t 
}                CothkdccondveSctilptura,SubedClM,Ivoite>,MS.inunlintk>ia,te^  I  w 
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RAPHAEL.  d.i5». 
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Forihe  Dutch  School  o( 
thcXVIIthccntury, 
Me  Table  VU. 

PETER  PAUL  RUBENS,  b.  im- 
For  the  Flembh  Sdtod  u  beaded  by 
Ruben,  ace  Table  VIIL 

For  later  luFian  Paint- 
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Fait  IIL— Tbe  TECHMiQtJE  or  PAuniNO 
I  29.  The  UaUriaU  of  PattUifif.— Painting  begins,  u  we 
have  Ken,  on  the  one  sule  in  ouUiM  delineation,  on  the  other 
in  the  spnwUng  of  a  coating  ol  cdour  on  a  surface.  Foi  both 
thtise  the  material  apparatus  is  ready  at  hand.  Drawing  may 
have  begun  merely  with  lines  in  the  air,  but  lasting  designs 
were  soon  produced  cither  by  indenting  or  marlcing  any  soft 
Bubslancs  by  a  hard  point,  or  by  nibbing  away  a  comparatively 
soft  subttancc,  such  as  a  pointed  piece  of  bunt  wood,  on  a 
rough  surface  of  harder  grain.  Alottat  all  the  materials  in  use 
for  drawing  are  of  primitive  origin.  Charcoal,  coloured  earths 
and  soft  stones  are  natural  or  easily  procured.  Our  plumbago  was 
inown  to  Pliny  (zzziv.  iS)  and  to  Cennino  (ch.  34).  but  it  was 
not  in  common  use  till  modem  times.  The  black-lead  pencil 
Is  Crst  described  as  a  novelty  in  1565  (Quellenschriftcn  edition 
of  Cenmno,  p.  143).  A  metal  point  of  ordinary  lead  or  tin 
was  used  in  medieval  MSS.  for  drawing  lines  on  parchment, 
or  on  a  wooden  surface  pievkHuly  wdiitened  with  chalk  (Theo- 
pblus,  IL  ch.  xviL).  Silvu-point  drawing. is  only  a  rcfinemeDt 
on  this.  Tbe  metalpoint  bdragged  over  a  surface  of  wood  or 
paichment  that  has  been  grouitded  with  finely  powdered  bone- 
dust,  or,  as  in  modem  times,  with  a  wash  of  Chinese  white 
(Cennino,  ch.  6  scq.;  Church,  391),  and  through  the  actual 
abrasion  of  the  metal  leaves  a  ^ih  line  in  its  track.  Pliny 
knows  the  technique  (xxsiii.  98).  When  a  coloured  fljuid  was 
at  hand  a  pointed  stick  mi^  be  used  to  (kaw  lines  with  It, 
but  a  primitive  pen  would  soon  be  made  from  a  ipUfrnd  or 
the  wing-feather  of  a  bird. 

The  coating  of  one  substance  by  another  of  whkh  the  colour 
is  regarded  from  the  aesthetic  sundptrint  is  tbe  second  source 
of  the  art  of  painting.  To  manipulate  the  coating  substance 
so  that  it  will  lie  evenly;  to  spread  it  by  suitable  mechanical 
means;  and  to  secure  its  continued  adherence  when  duly  laid, 
are  by  no  means  difficult.  Nature  provides  coloured  juices 
of  vegetable  or  of  animal  ori^,  and  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Wood  of  the  slain  quarry  or  foeroan  smeared  by  the  victor 
over  his  person  was  the  first  pigment.  To  imitate  these  by 
miliiig  powdered  earths  or  other  tinted  substances  in  water  Is  a 
very  ^ple  process.  Certain  leeds,  the  fibres  of  whkh  spread 
out  in  water,  were  used  "  paint-brushes  in  ancjent  Egypt. 
A  natural  hueVfoot  is  still  employed  in  theatrical  circles  to 
lay  on  a  certain  kind  of  pigment,  and  no  great  ingenuity  would 
be  required  on  the  part  of  the  hunter  for  tbe  manufacture  of 
a  iHush  from  the  hair  or  bristles  of  the  slahi  beasL  In  the 
matter  of  securing  the  adhcdoo  of  tbe  coating  thus  spread, 
nature  would  again  be  the  guide.  Many  animal  and  vegetable 
products  are  sticky  and  ultimately  dry  bard,  while  heat  or 
moisture  thins  them  to  convenient  fluidity.  Great  beat  makes 
mineral  substances  liquid  that  harden  when  cold.  Hence 
liinrling  matetfals  offer  themselves  in  considerable  abundance, 
and  they  arc  of  so  great  importance  In  tbe  painter's  art  that 
they  form  the  basis  of  Current  daasifications  <rf  the  different 
kinds  of  panting. 

{  30.  Tkt  Surfaces  ematd  fiy  the  P^nltr.—'illaiiy  imporiant 
questions  connected  with  the  technique  of  painting  depend  on 
the  nature  of  surfaces;  for  the  covering  coat — though  from  the 
present  point  of  view  only  of  interest  aesthetically — may,  as 
we  have  seen,  originally  serve  a  utilitarian  purpose.  The 
surface  in  question  may  be  classed  as  follows:  Uie  human 
twdy;  implem«ntB,  vessels,  weapons,  articJes  of  drm;  objects 
of  furniture,  including  books;  bMts  and  ships;  walls  and  other 
parts  of  buildiags;  panels  snd  Other  surfaces  prepared  evedally 
or  entirely  to  be  painted  on. 

i  Tbe  diSereons  among  these  from  the  present  point  of  view 
•re  obWous.  The  body  could  not  suitably  be  covered  with  a 
suhatance  impervious  to  air  and  moisture;  the  coatings  of  a 
clay  vessel  and  of  a  boat  should  on  the  other  band  make  them 
waterproof.  The  materials  used  in  building  often  require 
protection  from  the  weather.   The  painting  on  the  prepared 

Kod  needs  to  resist  time  and  any  special  influence  due  to 
at  ion  or  clhnate.  All  such  consideraUons  are  prior  to  the 
qaestiom  of  colour,  dc^,  or  aesthetic  effect  generdfy,  in  these 


coatings;  and  on  them  depend  the  binding  materials,  of  medil, 
with  which  the  colouring  substances  arc  applied.  The  case  el 
one  particular  surface  much  employed  for  pictorial  display 
b  exceptional.  This  is  the  wall-p(uter  bo  abundantly  ised 
for  clothing  an  unsightly,  rough,  or  perishable  building  loatetisl, 
like  rubble  or  crude  brick.  This  function  it  performs  perfetlly 
when  left  of  its  natural  white  or  greyish  hue,  but  its  ptaio 
unbroken  surface  has  seemed  to  demand  some  rdirf  tbiott^ 
colouring  or  a  pattern,  and  the  iccognition  of  thb  led  to  eoe 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  art,  mural  paintiac. 
Now  lime-plaster,  if  painted  on  while  it  Is  still  n-et,  retains 
Upon  its  surface  after  it  has  dried  the  pigments  used,  altboofb 
these  have  not  been  mixed  with  any  binding  materiaL  On  A 
other  surfaces  the  pigments  are  mixed  with  some  birufiag 
material,  and  on  the  duuncter  of  this  the  kind  of  painting  depeada. 
There  is  thus  a  primary  distinction  between  the  proccs  jusL 
referred  to  and  all  others.  In  the  former,  pigments,  miud 
only  with  water,  are  laid  on  while  tbe  plaster  is  wet,  and  Crcm 
this  "  frcshne^  "  of  tbe  ground  the  process  is  called  by  an  Itatao 
term,  painting  "  a  fresco  "  or  "  on  the  fresh,"  though  in  ordinary 
parlance  the  word  "  frexo  "  has  come  to  be  used  as  a  noun,  u 
when  we  speak  of  the  "  frescoes  "  of  Giotto.  Furthenoon;, 
as  "  fresco  "  is  the  wall-painter's  process  par  ejctlUtue  the  word 
is  unfortunately  often  employed  inaccurately  for  at^  tnoni. 
picture,  though  this  may  have  been  executed  by  quite  a  diffenxt 
process.  In  contradistinction  to  painting  "  a  fresco  "  all  other 
processes  are  properly  described  by  the  Italian  term  "  a  tem- 
pera," meaning  "  with  a  mixture."  Tbe  word  is  used  as  a 
noun  in  the  sense  of  a  substance  mixed  with  another;  bat  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Imperative  of  the  verb  temfrmt, 
which  both  in  Latin  and  Italian  means  "  to  divide  or  propwum 
duly,"  "  to  qualify  by  mixing,"  and  generally  "  to  regulate.^ 
Tempera  means  strictly  "  mix,"  just  as  "  recipe,"  also  enoployed 
as  a  substantive,  is  an  imperative  meaidng  *'  take."  la  ordi- 
nary parlance,  however,  the  word  tempera  is  confined  to  a  eertaa 
cla^  of  binding  materials  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  so  that  the 
more  general  term  "  media  "  is  the  best  to  employ  in  the  pnseA 
connexion.  We  go  on,  therefore,  to  consider  these  varim 
media  in  relation  to  different  lurfacea  and  conditions. 

(  ix.  Binding  Uaterials  or  ilidia. — The  fundamental 
ti  net  ion  among  media  is  their  solubility  or  non-soIulMlity  ia 
water,  though,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  some  possess  boih 
these  qualities.  The  noik-soluble  media  are  (1)  of  mioenl.  U) 
of  vegetable  orig^  (i)  Of  the  former  kind  are  aD  vHieea 
pastes  or  pottery  gbues,  with  which  imperishable  cotouRd 
surfaces  or  designs  are  produced  on  glazed  tiles  used  in  the 
decoration  of  buildings,  on  ceramic  products,  and  in  all  iwocnsn 
of  enamelling.  Silicate  of  potash,  employed  to  lis  pigments  ca 
to  mural  surfaces  of  plaster  in  the  to-tailed  "  steteocbrame  * 
or  "  water-glass "  processes  of  wall  painting  {see  }  37),  is 
another  mineral  medium,  so  too  is  paraffin  wax.  In  tbe 
process  called  (unscientifically)  "  fresco  secco,"  in  which  the 
painting  is  on  dry  plaster,  lime  is  used  as  a  binding  material 
for  the  colours.  Its  action  here  is  a  chemical  one  (see  {  j6V. 
(2)  Non-soluble  vegetable  media  are  drying  oib,  resins,  waxes 
(including  paraffin  wax,  which  is  realty  mineral).  In  aocicBt 
times  wax,  and  to  some  small  extent  also  resins,  were  used  u 
a  protection  gainst  mobturc,  as  in  shipbuilding  and  some  fornis 
of  wall-painting.  Resins  have  always  remained,  but  m 
gradually  went  out  of  use  in  the  eariier  Christian  oentnria, 
and  was  replaced  by  the  new  medium,  not  used  in  dasajca] 
times,  of  drying  oil.  In  northern  lands  the  desire  to  pncect 
punted  surfaces  from  the  moisture  of  the  air  led  to  a  toon 
extensive  use  of  oib  and  resins  than  in  Italy^  and  it  was  in  the 
Netherlands  that  In  the  15th  century  oil  media  were  lor  the 
first  time  adopted  in  the  regular  practice  of  painting,  wlocb 
they  have  dominated  ever  since. 

The  soluble  media  are  of  animal  and  vegetable  oii^n.  Egg, 
yolk  or  while,  or  both  combined,  is  the  chief  of  the  former. 
Next  in  importance  are  size,  gained  by  boiGrtg  down  ducds  ef 
parchment,  and  fish  glae.  Egg  te  the  chief  medhun  in  what 
,  ts  specially  known  as  tempera  "  paintmg,  while  for  the  pnnlia( 
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connMilf  called  diMflspcr  or  "fraKbCk"  of  i^ch  acene- 
pvntiog  i*  tyrncal.  sue  is  used.  Milk,  os-^l,  casein  and  other 
EubsUnces  are  abo  employed.  OF  tduble  vegetable  media 
the  most  used  are  gums  of  varioua  liiadt.  These  are  common 
"  tentpeiu  "  or  tempeia  media,  and,  with  ^yceiia  or  honey, 
feim  ttie  usual  binding  material  in  what  is  called  "  mter- 
colour  "  painting.  Wine,  vinegar,  the  milk  of  fig-^oots,  tie, 
also  occur  in  nSd  redpcs. 

Attention  must  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  substances  can  be 
pKpwtd  for  use. la  painting  that  unite  soluble  and  insoiubte 
Dcdis.  but  caa  be-diluted  mth  water.  Hc«e  aubsitoccs  ue 
known  as  **  ennUons."  A  Wtx  emulsion,  whidi  b  also  called 
"  saponified  wax,"  can  be  made  by  boiling  wax  in  a  stdutioti 
of  potash  [in  the  proportions  lOo  bkadied  wax,  lo  potash, 
ajo  (COiUed  water  (Bef||er,  BeUrllge,  i.  loo)]  till  the  wax  is 
meHed.  When  the  lolutioQ  has  cooled  it  can  be  diluted  with 
cold  water.  Aa  admixtwe  of  ol  is  also  pocuble.  This,  accord- 
ing to  Bergcr,  is  ifhat  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  (vit.  9,3)  call  "  Punic 
wax,"  a  material  oi  importance  in  andent  painting. 

An  oU  emuliioD  can  be  made  by  mixing  drying  oil  with  water 
tirrough  the  intermediaiy  of  gum«r  yolk  of  An  Intimat* 
miTlwififf '  eompound,  not  -s  chemical  oaB,  is  thus  effected, 
and  the  mixture  can  be  diluted  with  water.  If  gum  arable 
be  used  the  result  is  a  "  lean  "  emulsion  of  a  miiky-white  colour, 
if  jolk  of  egg  a  "  fat "  emulsioa  of  a  ycUowish  tint.  When 
thoe  was  or  oil  cnudsions  are  dry  they  have  the  waterproof 
character  of  their  non-soluUe  conslitueote. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  noticol  that  certain  substances  used  in 
the  graphic  arts — some  of  which  possess  in  themselves  a  certain 
mctuousncss — can  be,  as  it  were,  tubbed  itito  a  suitably  rough- 
ened, and  at  the  some  tbne  yielding,  ground,  to  wbick  tliey  wIU 
adiiere.thoughloosely,  without  binding  materiaL  This  is  th«  case 
with  charcoal,  chalks  and  pendL  The  same  property  is  imparted 
by  a  little  gun  or  starch  to  soft  colonred  chalks,  with  which 
is  executed  the  kind  of  work  called  "  pastcL"  These  are  now 
also  made  tip  with  an  oksglnoBs  ineAnin  and  are  knows  as '' oil 
psstds."  Pi rt  ares  can  be  canied  out  in  ordinary  or  ifi  oil 
pastels,  and  the  worii  dwuld  rank  as  a  kind  of  painting.  The 
cokmrcd  £lms,  rubfied  off  from  the  sticks  of  soft  chalk  on  a 
suital^  rough  and  sometimes  tinted  paper,  are  artistic  in 
their  texture  and  capable.of  pioduciBg  very  beautiful  effects  of 
caJoar.  Professor  Church  notes  also  that  the  colouiB  laid  on 
in  this  faalnon  seem  peceliarly  durable  (Clumslry.p.  393). 

{  53.  The  Frnutu  of  PaiyUing:  Prdiminary  NMt. — These 
wSl  be  discussed  from  tbe  point  of  view  of- the  media  employed, 
but  certain  dqwrtures  from  strict  lopcal  arrangement  will  be 
canvenient.  Thus,  difierenl  processes  of  monumental  painting 
on  walls  may  be  brought  together  though  distinct  media  are 
onployetL    Tcmpea  and  early  ul  practice  cannot  be  separated. 

Painting  by  the  use  ol  vitreous  glazes  fused  by  heat  may  be 
noticed  first,  as  tba  process  comes  within  the  scope  oi  the  article, 
tfaough  It  has  genorally  beco  applied  in  a  purely  decacative 
BpiriC,  so  aa  to  be  a  branch  of  the  art  of  ornament  rather  than 
strictly  ^Making  of  pointing  (see  1 1\. 

In  painting  pioccises  proper  fresco  take*  the  lead.  It  is 
in  its  theory  the  limplest  of  all,  and  at  tbe  tame  time  it  has 
produced  some  of  the  most  ^endid  icsalts  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  art.  With  the  fresco  process  may  be  grouped  for  tbe 
sake  of  convenioKe  other  methods  o£  wait-painting,  which  share 
with  it  at  any  rate  some  of  its  diaracteristics. 

One  of  tlwsesubsidiary  jsethidsof  wall-paitttingistbatknowti 
as  the  wax  process  or  "  encaustic,"  used  in  ancient  times  and 
revived  in  our  own.  I^inting  in  wax,  not  specially  on  «ral1s, 
was  an  important  tcckniqu  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  the 
QMttideratioQ  of  it  introduces  some  difficult  archaeological 
questioBS,  at  which  space  will  not  allow  more  than  a  glance. 
The  wax  nsed  in  the  process,  softened  or  melted  by  heal  or  driven 
by  fire  into  the  painting  ground — whence  the  name  "  encaustic  " 
or  "  burning  in  " — is  really  a  tempera  or  binding  material, 
and  we  an  brooglit  here  to  the  important  subject  of  tempera 
puBtiag  in  geaeral.  It  will  have  to  be  noticed  hi  this  connexion 
what  vert  the  chief..lB*ding  matenato  used  ia  tbe  i04iamcd  . 


tedtoIqQe  fn  dfSeient  hmds  at  the  vnrkus  staga  <rf  tbe  art,  and 
what  coodiUons  were  imposed  on  the  artist  by  the  nature  ol 

his  materials.  Lastly,  there  is  tbe  sU-impoctant  processin  which 
the  binding  materials  arc  oils  and  varnishes,  a  process  to  which 
attaches  so  much  historical  and  «rtistic  intcresti  while  a  form 
(rf  tempera  painting  that  has  been  q>ecially  devehvad  in  roodera 
times,  that  known  ss  nter-odour,  may  claim  a  conctuding 
word. 

ft  33.  Historical  Uit  »J  fkt  Vartout  Processes  of  PainH»t-~r- 
The  extent  and  ruture  of  the  employment  of  tbiese  proceuQs 
at  different  periods  may  have  bete  a  brief  notice. 

Tempera  painting  has  had  a  fat  loegec  history  and  more 
extended  use  than  any  other.  The  Spaniard  Pacheco,  tbe 
fathcr-in-law  and  teacher  of  Velazques,  remarks  on  the  venera- 
tion due  to  tempera  because  it  had  iu  birthday  with  art  itseUr 
and  was  the  process  in  whidi  the  famous  andent  artists  sccom-^ 
plisbed  sucb  marvels.  In  the  matter  of  antiquity,  pointing 
with  vitreous  glazes  is  its  only  rival:  glazed  tile*  formed,  in 
fact,  the  chief  polychrome  decoration  for  the  esteriora  of  the 
palaces  of  Hesopotamia,  and  were  used  also  in  Egypt;  but  all 
the  wall-paintings  in  andent  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  and  My- 
cenaean Greece,  all  the  mummy  cases  and  papyrus  rolls  in 
the  first-named  country  are  executed  in  tempera,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  wall -paintings  in  Italian  tombs.  In  Greece 
Proper  pamtings  on  tnrn-cotla  fixed  by  fire  were  very  common 
in  the  period  before  the  Persian  wars.  When  manumenta) 
wall-painting  came  to  the  front  just  after  that  event  it  was 
almost  certainly  in  tempera  rather  than  in  fresco  that  Polygnolus 
aod  hia  compaai<m  executed  their  masterpieco.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  these  artists  painted  directly  on  plaster  or 
en  wooden  panels  fixed  to  the  wall,  but  the  discoveor  In  Gre.ecc 
of  genuine  mural  paintings  of  the  Mycenaean  period  has  set 
these  doubts  at  rest.  In  Italy  tomb-paintinp  actually  «)< 
I^ter  exist  from  the  6th  century  B.C.  The  earlier  paiKl 
painters  <A  the  jth  and  4th  centuries  B.C.  also  used  tempenii 
processes,  though  thrir  exact  asedia  are  not  recorded.  AboHti 
the  tine  of  Alexander  thtre  seem*  to  have  been  felt  a  demand 
for  a  style  of  painting  in  iriiich  could  be  obloined  greater  depth 
and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  with  corresponding  force  in  relief, 
than  was  poesiUe  in  the  traditional  tempera;  and  this  led  to 
painting  fn  a  wax  medium  with  which  abundance  of  "  boc^  " 
could  be  secured.  There  are  many  puuling  question*  con-' 
necled  with  this  ancient  encaustic,  but  the  discovery  in  recent; 
years  of  actual  specimens  ol  the  work,  in  the  form  of  portrsila. 
on  tbe  late  Egyptian  mummy  cases  of  the  first  centuries  a.d, 
have  assbted  tbe  Btv(^.  Ueaawhlle  ajiew  technique  to  have, 
been  in  procen  of  evolution  for  use  on  vidls,  foe  tbe  fresco  process, 
in  a  complete  or  modified  form,  was  certainly  in  use  among  the 
Romans. 

The  histoiy  of  the  fresco  process,  as  will  presently  beecen» 
is  somewhat  puizSng.  Vitraviua  uid  Moy  kdew  it,  and  it  is. 
mentioned  in  the  Mount  Atiut  Haadieok,  which  incotporates 
the  technical  traditions  of  the  art  of  the  Eastern  Empire;  it 
ai^>ears  also  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  Christian  catacombs, 
but  was  not  practised  by.  the  wall  painters  who  adonted  the 
early  medieval  churches  south  and  north  of  the  Alps.  The 
difBcuUies  of  tbe  imices*,  and  another  reason  to  be  noticed 
directly,  may  have  led  to  its  partial  disuse  in  tbe  West,  but  wci 
find  it  again  coming  into  vogue  in  Italy  in  the  i3lh  and, 
i4lh  centuries.  In  the  early  Christian  centuries  tts  place, 
was  taken  in  the  monumental  decontion  of  waUt  by  mBrblc> 
inlays,  and  cspedally  by  glasa  mosak,  which  fa  in  itself  an 
important  form  of  wall-painting  and  may  have  put  painting 
on  pbster,  and  with  it  tliw  fresco  process,  into  the  diade;  notice 
will  hon  cver  presently  be  taken  of  a  theory  that  seeks  to  establish' 
a  close  technical  connexion  between  mosaic  votk  and  the  frcfco 
painting,  which,  on  the  decline  la  the  later  medieval  period  of 
mosaic,  came  forward  again  into  prominence. 

The  tempen  processes  were  accordin^y  la  vogue  in  early 
medieval'  timet  for  'wall -pain tings  (except  lo  some  extent 
in  the  East),  for  portable  panels,  and  ou  parchment  for 
the  decoration  aod  illustration  of  BanuKiipts.   Ueanwhile  tbe 
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we  of  4iylag  <rfb  u  patatbig  medh  wm  eondng  to  ba  kixnni, 
tad  both  tm  pfaMter  tad  on  wood  thew  wete  to  mhiw  cxteni 
einploy«d  tluou^  the  Ulti  medieval  period,  tbough  without 
serioiuly  phalUtiging  the  supremacy  vt  tempen.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  1 5th  ceatuiy,  however,  oil  ptinting  raae  npidly 
in  estimttion,  and  from  the  end  of  tlwt  century  to  our  own 
time  It  hu  practically  dominated  the  ut.  Wall-painting  in 
fresco  continued  to  be  practised  till  the  last  part  of  (he  iSth 
century,  and  has  been  revived  and  supplemented  by  various 
other  monumental  processes  in  the  rQth,  but  even  lor  mural 
irotk  the  oil  medium  has  proved  itself  a  convenient  Mibatiiutc. 
Wator-oolour  painting  in  its  present  fonn  is  estentittly  an  art 
of  the  last  hundred  years.  The  old  tempera  processes  have  been 
partly  revived  in  our  own  time  for  picture-painting,  liut  the 
chief  modem  use  of  tempera  is  in  acme-painting,  where  it  is 
more  commonly  called  "  distemper." 

I  34.  P^Ktimi  wilk  Cttoimd  YUreoiu  PatUs.—tbat  b  no 
tingfc  worii  that  deals  wilh  the  whole  subject  of  this  material 
and  its  different  uses  in  transparent  or  <^)aque  form  In  the  arts, 
but  details  wfll  be  found  la  the  special  articles  where  these 
uses  in  described.  (See  Cuahigs;  HosAici  Ehamkl;  Glass, 
tTAnna)  On  the  subject  of  the  substances  and  processes 
employed  in  the  colouring  of  the  various  vitreous  pastes  informa- 
tion will  be  found  in  H.  H.  Cunyngbame's  Att  Enamdling  on 
Uelaia  (ind  ed.,  London,  1906,  ch.  vi.},  but  the  subject  is  a  large 
ud  Mgjdy  technical  one. 

Cdoured  vitreous  pastes  are  ainong  the  nioit  valoable  materials 
at  the  command  <rf  the  decorative  artists,  and  are  employed 
in  numerous  technitttics,  as  for  example  for  the  glazes  of  ceramic 
moducu  including  wall  or  floor  tiles;  for  painted  glass  windows; 
for  glass  mosaic,  and  for  all  lUnds  of  work  in  enamds.  The 
vitreous  paste  Is  tinged  in  the  mass  with  various  metallic  oxides, 
one  of  tlie  finest  colours  being  a  raby  red  obtained  from  gold. 
Silver  gives  yellow,  ctqtper  a  blue  green,  cobalt  blue,  chromium 
green,  nickel  brown,  manganese  violet,  and  so  on.  Tin  in  any 
form  has  Uie  curious  prqierty  of  maUng  the  vitreom  paste 
opaque.  It  dtould  be  nndentood  that  tboogfa  the  vitreous 
substance  and  the  mctalUc  oxides  are  essentially  the  same  in 
all  these  processes,  yet  the  preparation  ot  the  coloured  pastes 
has  to  be  specially  conditioned  in  accordance  with  the  particular 
technique  in  view.  There  are  generally  various  ways  of  produc- 
ing reds  uxi  blues  and  greens,  &c.,  from  oxides  of  different 
metals.  Tbe  material  is  generally  lustrous,  and  it  admits  of 
a  great  variety  in  colours,  some  of  which  are  highly  saturated 
and  beautifut  It  is  on  the  lustre  and  colotir  of  the  substance, 
ratber  thaa  on  the  pietotiil  designs  that  can  be  produced  by 
iu  M,  that  Us  attbtlc  value  depends;  but  though  tUs  implies 
that  It  comes  under  the  heading  "  Ornament "  rather  than 
"  Painting,"  yet  in  certain  forms  and  at  particular  periods  it 
has  been  the  chief  medium  tor  the  pioduction  of  pictorial  results, 
and  must  a«cordii^  have  here  a  bticf  notice;, 
t  Tbe  diflereoce  between  opaque  and  transparent  ooloutcd 
gtaw  Is  the  basis  of  a  division  among  the  aru  that  employ  the 
mtiiyliili  If  It  be  kept  traiupertnl  the  finest  poesiUe  effect 
is  obtained  In  the  stained-glass  window,  whrn  the  colours  arc 
seta  by  traasmiUcd  U^t.  The  stained-glaai  window  came 
into  gsneral  use  in  the  eviy  Gothic  period,  and  was  a  substitBtc 
for  the  wall^Mintings  which  had  been  common  In  the  Roman- 
esque dnircbes  of  the  iitb  and  Jith  centuries.  Hence  it  is  a 
form,  end  a  very  sumptuous  and  beautiful  form,  of  tbe  an  el 
mnrnl  pslatlng,  "f™'"'*^  that  an  In  tbe  later  medieval 
buildfa]^  nwth  of  the  In  Italy,  where  the  pmctfee  of 
wall-pointb^  continued  withotit  a  brnfc  ftom  cai^  mediBTCl 
to  Renaissance  thaetr  the  stained-glaes  window  was  DOtanaliooal 
tbnnof  arL 

Tbe  most  effective  use  of  apaqiu  oAoixnA  vitreous  pastes  is 
in  ceiaiidcB  (potlsty)  and  In  glass  mosaic  The  lerra-cotu 
plaque,  or  tile-painted  with  designs  in  gUses  of  the  khid  was. 
as  we  have  seen  <{  7), one  of  the  chief  forms  of  enerlor  mural 
decoration  in  ancient  Mesopotamia.  The  beat  existing  examples 
were  found  not  longagoon  thesiteof  theandcnt  Susa<"  Shmhan 
the  palace  "  of  Scripture)  and  an  now  tai  the  Lmivm.  Hulaaa 


figures,  aafaiub,  and  vraanenti,  an  iqwannled  DtK  mtr  ^ 
lively  colours  but  abo  In  rdief;  that  fa  to  uy,  each  sepania 
glaxe  brick  had  its  surface,  measuring  about  11  in.  by  9  in_, 
modeled  as  well  as  painted  for  tbe  exact  place  It  had  to  occupy 
in  the  design.  On  these  bricks  there  arc  formed  small  lidftt 
in  relief  intended  to  keep  the  dlBMM  Hquld  gbses  s|Mn  brfaw 
they  were  fixed  by  vitrifaction  in  the  kfla.  Chemical  analyaii 
has  shown  that  the  yellow  colour  is  an  antimoniat  of  lead,  tbm 
while  is  oxide  of  tin,  simitar  to  the  weO-known  opaqoe  wUtc 
glaze  used  by  the  Ddls  Hobbia  In  Italy,  the  blues  and  gseens  an 
probably  oxides  of  oqpper,  the  red  a  svdk^ogdde  fl<  oepper  <Scaipcf!. 
Der  Slil,  i.  331).  This  same  regioii  of  tbe  wioHd  has  lenalacd 
through  all  time  a  great  centre  for  the  pioduction  al  coleimJ 
glazed  tiles,  but  the  use  of  "  Persian,"  "  Moresque,"  asd  oth« 
deoMated  plaques  has  been  more  ornamental  than  plctoriaL 

Glased  pottery  only  comes  occaaiooaHy  within  the  anaj 
of  the  hhtwian  of  iMdnting.  It  does  so  bi  aadeM  Cs— en, 
because  the  earlier  stages  of  the  devek^ment  of  Greek  r*™'™g 
can  only  t>e  followed  in  this  material;  it  does  so,  too,  in  a  sewe, 
in  Italian  faience  and  in  some  Oriental  products,  but  these  hanUy 
fall  within  our  view.  The  Greek  vase  was  coveted  with  a  htmdk 
^ase  of  extrenne  thfnneas  and  bardMaa,  the  conipositioB  oi 
which  is  not  known.  Figure  designs  were  paintsd  in  this  am 
the  natural  clay  of  the  vessel  (see  fig.  3,  Plate  JV.),  or  h  waa 
used  for  a  background,  the  ck^gn  being  left  the  eokwr  ol  the 
day.  Other  odonis,  eq>ccial]y  a  red  (twide  of  iron)  and  ishils. 
were  also  eDq>l(^ed  to  diversify  tbe  design  and  eraphaaiae  detsfls. 
and  these  were  also  fixed  by  firing.  A  special  kind  of  Gtack 
vase  was  the  so-called  "  polychrome  lekutbos,"  a  small  upii^ 
vessd,  the  day  of  which  was  covered  with  a  white  "  slip  "  oa 
which  figure  designs  wen  painted  in  livdy  rims.  The  tirbn|r|M 
is  not  quite  uniutstood,  but  the  cohNim  war*  certaiB(]r  fired 
There  is  an  article  on  "  The  Tcchi&al  Hfatoty  of  White  Leqrtkf  " 
in  the  Amtricam  Jnnut  of  Artkaethgy  far  1907;  the  pnoenn 
are  not,  howevn,  analysed. 

In  gboB  mosue  Uda  sdid  risbs  of  colotiicd  vftnoaa  ^Mtaa 
are  broken  up  Into  little  cubes  of  {  in.  to  )  In.  in  sice  and  set 
some  suitable  cement.  The  artist  works  from  a  coloured  drawiaf 
and  sdects  hb  cubes  accordingly.  Any  number  of  shades  ol 
all  hues  can  be  obtained,  and  tlie  modem  mosaic  wocfcen  «A 
Italy  boast  that  they  dl^iaee  «f  some  lAoao  diftsiem  tiais^ 
As  it  fa  of  the  essnce  of  the  work  to  be  rimple  and  mooumcBtal 
in  effect,  a  limited  palette  fa  all  that  fa  needed;  and  the  raoeais 
recently  executed  in  St  Faul'a  in  London  are  done  In  abovt 
thirty  colouis.  The  worker  should  have  at  band  appfianeea  to 
cut  to  sh^  any  particular  cube  wanted  fora  apedal  detaB. 

The  andenu  used  tbe  art,  and  the  finest  enslic^  aadcat 
picture  fa  In  a  mosaic,  not  indeed  of  glan  pastes,  but  ot  oeioared 
marbles.  Ttus  fa  the  famous  "  Battle  of  Issos "  found  at 
Porapcfl.  ClasB  mosaic  came  in  under  the  eariy  Roawn  Empite, 
but  its  cUef  use  was  In  eariy  Christian  tbnes,  when  it  was  the 
chief  material  for  mural  dceorathn  of  a  pictorial  kind.  Ravcxaa 
fa  the  place  where  thfa  form  of  painting  fa  most  Insiractlvely 
represented,  and  the  jth  and  6th  centuries  a.o.  arc  the  tia» 
of  Iu  greatest  gloiy.  At  Rome  and  Coostantioople  there  fa 
fine  eariy  worii,  wUb  that  at  Venice  and  Palermo  is  later.  !■ 
the  earliest  and  best  examples  the  design  b  very  dmple,  and  a 
few  monumental  forma  of  epic  dignity,  against  a  6nbadkyeui>d 
commonly  of  dark  blue,  rqxesenta  the  persons  and  scenea  of 
tht  sacred  narratives.  Ihocffect  of  colour  fa  alwayasuaiptuaa& 
Cold,  espcdally  fat  tba  hadvouBd^  Is  la  later  mcfc  foedy 
empIo3red. 

Tbe  snbjea  at  aiamd  work  forms  the  ihenc  of  a  separau 
article.  Here  it  need  only  be  said  that  pictures  can  be  produced 
by  painting  on  a  ground,  generally  of  metal,  with  colourad 
vitreous  pastes  that  aiv  afterwards  fixed  by  fusing.  T-^™gfrT 
in  France  has  been  the  gnu  centre  of  the  art,  hut  enamdling 
loses  in  artistic  value  when  a  too  exdusivdy  pictorial  rcsok  b 
aimed  at. 

i  35.  Frtieo  Pasadfag.— Vltruvhis  (D»  AreUiadma,  bk.  vti. 
chs.  i,3;a9eo(Au(uaas),  Umo^  Alkn  HaidMt  {HwmmtiM, 
(fa.  S«  seq- ;  riau  UKcrtala  but  based  on  eariy  tndltto) ;  Canasaa 
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CcDnini  (Traoata  tOU  ptUMM,  dm.  67  Kq^  dL  Mihiwri,  1(59; 
Eng.  iraiu.  by  Cbristiaoa  J.  Herringluia,  Lond.,  1899);  Leoa 
BftttiMA  Albeni  (Olt  r«  AtdijUtOeria,  bk.  vi.  ch.  9;  ctrly  uil  mid- 
dtc  15th  centuiy);  Vuui  iOptrt,  ed.  MiUuiesi,  i.  181;  niddie  of 
i6lh  ceniuiy)— >U  rcfec  ia  general  tcinu  Lo  the  Ikko  pioceu,  u 
one  genenUy  underatood  in  ihcir  times.  Aimenini  (Dei  9tri 
prtttiU  dtih  pittmra;  Ravenna,  1587),  and  Palomino  (El  Mtueo 
piatrK»;  Madrid,  1715-1714),  give  more  detailed  accouatk  of 
th«  actual  technical  pncedure,  <A  wbicb  tboy  bad  procrved 
tbe  tradition.  Much  leforniation  of  the  biglwH  value  and 
ioteieu  waa  collected  at  tbc  time  when,  ia  tbe  forties  of  the 
19th  century,  the  project  for  the  decoration  In  fraco  of  the  new 
English  Houtet  of  Parliament  waa  under  diKmeina.  Tbia  ia 
conuined  ia  various  communications  by  Sir  Charles  Eatfhfcr, 
Mr  Cbarlcs  Heath  Wiboa,  and  others,  printed  with  the  suc- 
cessive RtpoFls  of  Uu  C»mmiuionen  on  tiu  Fiiu  Artt  from 
184a  ODwards.  "nie  experience  obtained  in  the  revived  modem 
work  in  fresco  by  Cwnelius,  Hess,  and  otbct  German  artitu 
encouraged  by  King  Ludwig  L  of  Bavaria,  which  began  at  Rome 
in  tbe  iec<Mid  decade  of  tbe  i9tb  century,  was  also  drawn  upon 
for  tbe  purpose  of  these  Reports,  A  useful  ccKnpendium  was 
issued  at  the  time  by  W.  B.  Sars5eld  Taylor,  A  Uantial  of  Frui« 
and  EKcatiHk FaiiUiMi (Lond,  1843).  F. C. Cnma'sVoUiMmditt 
AmteilUHg  ttr  frat»-Ualent  (DOssddorl,  1891),  may  also  be 
meottooed  as  a  recent  maauaL  The  chemistry  of  the  process 
b  well  explained  by  Professor  Church  in  his  Ciemittry  oj  FaitOt 
and  FaiHlmgt. 

The  frcaco  process  is  gcoentlly  regarded  as  a  method  for  the 
production  of  a  picture.  It  is  belter  to  took  upon  it  in  the  first 
pUce  aa  a  arioor^&idsh  to  idaUer-work.  What  it  produces 
is  a  coloured  surface  of  a  certain  quality  of  texture  and  a  high 
degree  of  permanence,  and  It  is  a  secondary  matter  that  tUs 
coloured  surface  may  be  so  diversified  as  to  result  in  a  pattern 
or  a  picture. 

We  do  not  know  among  what  people  the  discovery  was  first 
made  that  a  wash  of  liquid  pigment  over  a  freshly  laid  surface 
ot  lime  plaiLer  remained  permanently  incorporated  with  it  wbeo 
all  was  dry,  and  added  to  it  great  beauty  of  colour  and  texture. 
The  ^Drptlaoa,  Um  AMyriaia,  the  niOMiidans.  the  MycciiBean 
•ad  later  Gredu,  the  andent  Italian»-«U  nuule  extensive  use 
of  plaster  as  a  crating  to  brickwork  or  nuueiiry,  but  when  they 
arioured  it  this  was  done  after  it  wiw  'dry  ud  with  the  ne  of- 
aome  binding  material  or  tempera. 

The  earliest  notice  of  tbe  fresco  tochnique  that  we  have  in 
extant  liteisture  is  contained  in  the  tblrd  chapter  of  the  seventh 
boA  of  Vitruvius,  and  it  la  there  treated  aa  a  familiar,  well- 
understood  procedure,  the  last  stage  in  the  construction  and 
finish  of  a  wall,  niny  also  in  sevnal  passages  of  his  Nalwtt 
Hiitary  treaU  the  teduriqae  aa  a  matur  of  cooumw  knowledge. 
Ia  Vitrnviui  the  fMOOesies  of  plutcting  attsria  »ptra  are  first 
described  (vil,  s,  3),  and  ft  is  provided  that  after  the  rough 
cast,  tniUisuih,  there  are  to  follow  three  coats  of  plaster  made 
of  lime  and  sand,  each  one  laid  on  whea  the  one  bdow  is  begin- 
ning to  dry,  and  then  three  of  plastar  la  wUch  the  place  of  tbe 
sand  b  Ufcen  br  miUe  doM,  at  first  coeise,  then  6aer,  and  la 
the  uppermost  coat  of  all  in  finest  powder.  It  might  now  be 
(i)  finished  with  a  plain  face,  but  one  Imught  up  to  such  an 
exquisite  surface  tlM  it  would  shine  like  a  minor  (cfas.  3, 9);  or 
(a)  with  stamped  omamcnu  la  relief  or  figure  dw^s  atoddled 
ap  by  hand;  or  (3)  It  n^t  be  completed  with  a  ooat  of  oolonr. 
and  this  would  be  applied  by  tbe  fresco  process,  for  which  Pliny 
uses  tbe  formula  Ndff  itfincrv,  "  to  paint  upon  the  weL"  The 
leasea  why  tbe  pigments  mixed  with  water  only,  without 
any  gum  or  biwfiiig  material,  adhere  when  dry  to  the  plaster 
Is  a  dKodcal  one.  It  was  Grit  dearly  tormulated  by  Otto 
Donner  von  Ricbter  in  connexiM  with  riaearcbes  be  nude  oB 
the  Pompeian  walHMiotlngsand  published  in  1868  as  an  appendix 
to  Helbig's  Campanittlu  WandtemoUt.  He  demonstrated  that 
whm  BsMSlonc  is  burnt  into  lime  all  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven 
ont  of  it.  When  this  Ume  is  "  slaked  "  by  hdng  drenched  with 
water  it  dilnks  this  in  pecdily  and  the  resultant  paste  becomes 
nuiated  with  aa  aqams  solntioa  «(  hydrate  of  Urne.  Wbsa 
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tUa  paiu  if  BdBsd  witb  saad  or  maiUt  dMt  nd  Wd  oa  to  tbs 
wall  in  the  form  of  pUster  this  hydrate  of  lime  la  sotutioB  rbes 
to  the  surface,  and  when  the  wet  pigment  Is  applied  to  this  the 
liquid  hydrate  of  lime  or  lime  water,  to  use  PtWessor  Church's 
phrasing, "  diffuses  into  the  paint,  soaks  it  through  and  tluougb, 
and  gradually  takes  up  carbcuic  add  from  the  afar,  thus  produting 
cariwnate  of  lime,  which  acta  as  the  binding  materia]  "  (ChuKh, 
p.  378).  It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  tbe  pigsaent  "  sinking  iato 
the  wet  plaster."  It  remains  as  a  fact  upon  the  surface,  but 
it  b  fixed  there  in  a  sort  of  crystalline  sUa  of  carbonate  «C  Ume— 
the  dement  originally  t^p'tf^  when  the  lime  was  burned— 
that  has  now  re-formed  on  the  surface  of  the  plaster.  This 
crystalline  akia  gives  a  osrtaia  saetallic  lustre  to  the  surface  of  a 
fresco  paiatlag,  and  Is  sufficxent  to  ^Meet  the  o^otn  from  the 
action  of  external  moisture,  though  on  the  other  haad  theM 
are  many  causes  chemical  utd  physical  that  may  contribute 
to  their  decay.  If,  however,  proper  care  has  been  taken  through- 
out, and  cooditiemi  lemaia  favourably  the  fresco  palatbig  ia 
quite  permanent,  and  as  Vltntviua  (vfi.  3,  7), "  the  celoun, 
when  they  have  been  carefully  kid  upon  the  wet  plaster,  do 
not  lose  thdr  lustre  but  remsin  as  they  ace  in  perpetoilj ...  so 
that  a  plasUr  surface  that  bu  been  properiy  fioMicd  docs  not 
become  rough  through  time,  nor  can  tbe  cokMut  be  rubbed  off, 
that  is  uidesB  tbor  have  bcni  cardcssly  vplied  or  on  a  swiico 
that  has  lost  iu  moittuie." 

In  tbe  passage  from  which  these  words  arc  taken  Vitruvius 
gives  usehil  hints  as  to  the  aesthetics  of  the  fresco  technique. 
Italian  wrjtcis  on  the  sabjea,  such  as  Vaaari,  are  generally 
so  taken  ap  with  the  ^ctoriat  dctign  icpmeated  on  the  wdl 
that  the  mon  emeatlal  cbaiactesistio  of  the  peoosse  In  itsdl 
are  lost  ught  of.  To  Vitruvius  tbe  work  is  odoured  plaster, 
not  a  picture  on  plaster,  and  he  rfiows  how  important  It  is  that 
the  plaster  should  be  finished  with  a  fine  surface  of  Reaming 
white  so  as  to  light  op  the  traospaicat  fihn  of  colour  that  dothes 
it.  It  is  the  result  of  sack  caie  la  dasskal  tisiea  that  a  swfsce 
of  Pompdan  plastering,  sdf-tiated  "a  fresco,"  is  beautiful 
without  there  being  any  question  ot  pattern  or  dedgn. 

This  beauty  and  polkh  of  Ponq>dan,  and  geixraUy  «f  andent' 
Roman  phstor,  has  esccBtly  been  made  the  ground  for  calUsi 
in  question  tbe  view  accepted  for  a  generation  past  that  It  was 
merely  Ibne  plaster  painted  on  "  a  fresco,"  and  for  substitutiig- 
a  totally  diScrcnt  technical  hypothcais.  The  reference  is  to 
tbe  treatment  of  andent  waU-paiating  generally  in  the  first 
paitof  Bcrger^MMC((indcd.,i904,pp.s8seq.).  TUswriter 
denies  that  tbe  wdl- known  dasdcal  waU-paintingB  b  question 
are  frescoes,  and  evolves  with  great  ingenuity  a  wholly  new 
theory  of  this  branch  of  andeitt  technique.  It  is  his  view  that 
tbe  iriaster  win  prqwred  Iqr  a  ^Mcial  process  is  which  wai 
largely  figured  and  which  corresponds  to,  and  Indeed  survivca 
in,  ths  so-called  "  stvcco-lustro  "  of  the  modem  Italisss, 

The  process  In  question  is  described  by  L.  B.  Albcrtl  (At  rs 
iudijieatarta,yi.  9),  who  mys  that  when  tlie  plaster  wall  surtao* 
has  been  carefully  smoothed  it  must  be  anointed  with  a  mixtum 
of  wax,  lealn  and  ^  which  is  to  be  diivea  ia  by  heU,  and  then 
polished  tiU  the  snrfBoe  sUocs  like  a  aUrrot.  TUs  to  a  dasrical 
process  referred  to  by  Vitruvius  under  tbe  naaw  "gaaoaiB," 
as  applied  to  the  nude  parts  of  marble  statoca,  possiUy  to  tone 
down  tbe  cold  wbitenesa  of  the  materiaL  New  Vitravjus, 
and  Pliny,  who  pmbsbb'  (eUows  Mm,  do  aaa  fact  prescribe  thb 
same  process  for  use  on  plaster,  but  only  in  the  one  special 
case  of  a  wall  painted  "  a  fiasco  "  with  veraOioa,  which  wsa 
not  supposed  to  resist  the  action  of  the  light  unlcaa  "  locked  up," 
ia  this  way  with  a  coating  of  this  "  Punic  "  or  sapoaificd  wax. 
Ndther  writer  ghrca  aay  Uat  that  the  process  was  ^^tlied  to 
plarter  suiftMS  generally,  or  that  tbe  hsstre  of  these  was  depen- 
dent on  a  wax  p^ish,  and  Vitruvins's  description  is  so  dear  that 
if  wax  had  been  in  use  be  would  certainly  have  said  so. 

Vitruvius  prescribes  so  many  successive  oeau  of  [dastcr,  each 
oac  put  on  before  the  last  was  dry,  and  on  the  wcf  uppermost 
coal  the  colouring  is  laid.  How  can  we  with  any  reason  sub- 
stitute tor  this  a  method  in  which  the  plaster  has  to  be  nsade 
quite  diy  and  then  treated  with  quita  a  diHeRBt  material  and 
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ptoteat  hMkmolHt,  ftergn  boUi  the  ■itwhUag  tktory 
ihM  <M  Um  tcU-cokitaed  nrfacet  ol  Pompdm  tod  Roman 
pUitcred  waUi  the  colour  wu  not  afK^cdt » f » tt>«  Inaco  process, 
to  the  surface  oTlhc  fio&l  oou,  buint  lalxcd  up  with  tfaeactual 
niinerial  irf  the  inUnata  to  that  thii  irts  i  coat  of  coloured 
pbslcr.  TbiBteofoHUieaBattflr  suuciitiUe  of  omlv  proof, 
but  the  actual  (ragmenu  of  andent  coloured  stucco  referred 
to  by  Berger  afford  a  very  dendcr  mppoit  to  the  hypothesis, 
wheroai  everyone  who,  tike  the  present  writer,  poasestes  such 
ftagments  cm  satisfy  himself  that  In  almost  every  case  the 
cobur  coat  is  coofined  to  the  sorface.  The  writer  has  a  frag- 
ment of  such  Mucco  fron  K«aie,  coloured  nith  vermilion,  and 
here  there  is  dear  evidence  that  some  substance  has  soaked  into 
the  plaster  to  tbe  depth  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  as  would  t>e  the 
case  ID  the  "  gano^  "  of  Vltruvfus.  The  part  thus  affected  is 
yellowUi  and  harder  than  the  rest  d  the  f>lBater.  A  cueful 
dietnloal  analyals,  Undly  made  lot  the  parpose  ol  tUs  ankle ' 
by  Princfpal  Laurie  of  Edhiburgh  shows  that,  sltbough  the  small 
quantity  at  the  material  available  makes  It  impossiUe  to  atuin 
oeitahi^,  yet  tbe  siAstance  may  poeuUy  be  wax  with  tbe 
aUght  adubxure  of  wme  giasy  subst«ic6  On  the  other  hand 
all  tbe  writer's  other  specunens  show  the  colour  laid  «it  to  all 
appearance  "  a  fresco."  Tbe  evidence  of  the  edoured  pissler 
in  the  bouse  of  about  the  and  century  s.c.  on  Dekts  i»  wholly 
against  Betger's  view.  The  writer  bss  many  ^>edmens  of  this, 
and  they  are  all  without  exception  coloured  only  on  the  surface. 
It  is  true  that  thttc  are  certi^  difficnitlcs  connected  with 
l^mpeian  fresco  practioe,  but  the  description  of  the  process 
■s  a  iKt  process  In  Vitmvius  and  Pliny  Is  ao  absolutely  unmis- 
taKable  that  Bcrgn's  theory  must  without  besiution  be 
rejected. 

The  history  of  die  fresco  tedinique  remains  at  the  same 
time  obscure.  Here  again  Berfer  offers  an  interesting  sugges- 
tion which  cannot  be  passed  over  In  silence.  If  the  Pompeian 
tcckniqne,  aa  be  believes,  be  a  wax  process  on  dry  plaster, 
followed  by  some  form  of  tempera,  how  did  the  fmcn  technique, 
which  is  known  both  In  East  and  West  hi  tin  later  medieval 
pufod,  take  its  rM  The  early  medieval  age  was  not  a  time 
Wlten  a  difficult  and  monument^  technique  of  the  kind  Is  likely 
to  have  been  evolved,  but  Berger  most  ingentously  connects  it 
with  ibst  of  mosaic  woric  In  mosaic  tho  wall  surface  is  at 
fifst  rough  plastered  and  a  second  and  comparatively  thin  coat 
of  cement  b  tdd  ova  It  to  lecdve  and  retain  the  cubes  at 
coloured  glass,  only  so  much  cement  being  laid  each  morning 
m  Ifae  worker  wfll  cover  with  his  tesserae  before  night.  It  was 
the  practice  tometimea  to  sketch  In  water-colours  on  the  freshly 
UM  patch  of  cement  the  design  which  was  to  be  reproduced  bi 
mosaic,  and  Berger  poioU  to  the  incontestable  fact  if  this  tktich 
were  allowed  to  remain  without  being  covered  with  the  cubes 
it  would  really  be  a  painting  in  fresco.  This  is  the  way  be 
thinks  that  the  fresooe  practice  aawlly  bqu,  and  tbe  period 
woold  be  Ulat  of  the  dochne  «f  ttoaak  wik  in  tbe  West  t» 
the  middle  ages  advanced. 

In  spite  of  the  attractiveness  of  these  suggestions,  we  most 
reaffirm  the  view  of  this  article  that  the  testimony  of  Viiruvius 
is  conclusive  lot  tbe  knowledge  by  the  Romans  of  the  early 
empire  of  the  ftcsco  technique.  Why  we  do  not  find  evidence 
of  it  far  eaiVer  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  is  worth  Doting 
rhat  the  success  of  the  process  depends  on  the  plaster  holding 
the  moistare  for  a  sufficient  time,  and  this  it  can  anly  do  if 
H  be  pretty  thidL.  In  andent  ^ypt  and  Mesopotamia,  for 
example,  the  plastar  used  as  painting  ground  was  very  thin, 
and  especially  in  those  hot  climates  would  never  have  lent  itself 
to  fresco  treatment.  On  tbe  other  tide,  the  dedine,  and  pcihapi 
lempwary  eatlBCtien,  of  the  technique  in  the  early  middle 
ages  may  be  icsaeaabty  explained  by  the  general  condition  of 
the  arts  after  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West. 

'AirmraDowtothe  technical  questions  from  which  this  histori- 
cal digression  took  its  rise,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  process 
of  painting  In  fresco  must  be  a  rapid  one,  for  it  must  be  completed 
bcflBte  tbe  {blaster  has  had  time  to  dry.  Hence  only  a  centin 
peitleB  «( the  work  in  hattd  is  wtdatakcn  at  •  timet  ud  onir 


»0  orach  ef  the^nal  oat  ef  |Jaatr,  eaUedty  the  ItaBana  i  siseirs 
is  laid  by  tbe  pUMerer  as  will  Correspond  to  the  linount  tbe 
artist  has  laid  out  for  himself  In  the  lime  allowed  him  by  the 
condition  of  the  plaster.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  plaster 
not  painted  <h>  is  cut  away  round  tbe  outline  of  the  work  already 
fioMied,  and  when  operations  are  recommenced  a  fresh  patch 
is  laid  on  and  }olned  up  as  neatly  as  possible  to  the  old.  In  the 
making  of  these  joints  the  ancient  plasterer  seems  to  have  Imco 
more  expm  than  tbe  Italians  of  the  Renaissance,  ar>d  ihc  seams 
are  often  pretty  apparent' in  frescoes  of  tbe  istb  and  ttth  ccnio- 
rfea,  so  t^t  tbey  can  be  discerned  in  a  good  ^tepapb.  Whea 
they  can  be  falkwed,  tbey  furnish  informalloD  wUcb  It  fa  often 
interesting  to  possess  as  to  the  amount  that  has  been  executed 
in  a  singk  day's  4-ork.  Judging  by  this  test,  Mr  Heath  WUsoo, 
in  his  Life  ^  yieMmitb,  computed  that  on  the  vaidi  ol  the 
SIstine  Mkbdangelo  could  paut  m  nude  figure  ooo^cnihly 
above  IHe  site  In  two  working  days,  the  workmanship  bemg 
perfect  in  every  part.  Tbe  colossal  nude  figures  of  yeusg  men 
on  the  cornice  <^  the  vault  at  most  occupied  four  days  each. 
The  "  Adam  "  (fig  34,  FUle  X.}.  was  painted  in  four  or  perhaps 
in  three.  A  day  wis  (enerally  occupied  by  the  head  of  such 
figures,  which  were  about  to  ft.  high.  Raphael,  or  raibcr 
his  pupils,  it  la  thus  cdciflaied,  painted  tbe  Inttndio  M 
Borg9,  containing  about  350  sq.  ft.,  in  about  forty  days,  tbe 
gronp  of  the  yotmg  man  carrying  his  father  occupying  three. 
The  group  of  the  Three  Graces  in  the  Villa  Famed na  took  five 
days  at  roost.  Lulni,  a  most  accomplished  executant,  could 
paint  "  more  than  an  entire  figure,  the  size  of  life,  in  one  day  " 
(Second  Report,  p.  37).  It  has  been  noticed  as  one  of  tbe  diffi- 
culties about  ihe  Pompeian  frescoes,  thai  joints  hardly  occur,  or 
at  any  rate  thnt  larger  surfaces  of  plaster  were  covered'by  the 
painter  at  a  single  time  than  was  the  case  among  Raiaissar>ce 
artists,  and  a  conjectural  explanation  has  been  offered  based 
OD  tbe  fact  that  the  andent  plaster  ground,  laid  on  fn  many 
successive  coats  while  !n  each  case  the  previous  one  was  stl!] 
bumid,  was  thicker  and  would  hoU  more  moistare  than  the 
more  modern  Intonan,  and  would  accordin^y  allow  the  inlu 
longer  time  in  which  to  cfcrry  ont  his  work.  Albert!,  Armenini, 
and  Palommo  only  contemplate  one  or  two  thin  coats  over  Ihe 
original  rough  cast,  while  Cornelius  and  bis  associates,  e>l» 
revived  the  prooes  early  fn  tbe  19th  century,  speak  of  an 
intonaco  over  the  rough  cast  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  A  piece  of  plaster  ground  from  Raphael's  L*ai*  ■ 
the  Vatican  was  foutul  10  be  quite  tbln,  and  Donner  cakulaled 
that  the  ancient  grounds  were  00  an  average  3  In.  thick,  tbe 
modern  only  a  little  over  1  fn.  On  such  grounds  work  had 
necessarily  to  be  finished  within  th^Wy,  and  Cennino  eaprenly 
says  (ch.  47):  "  Consider  bow  much  you  can  paint  in  a  day; 
for  whatever  you  cover  wflh  plaster  yea  must  finish  the  same 
day."  Hence  almost  InvariaUy  in  Italian  fresco  practice 
every  join  means  a  new  day's  work.  At  Pompeii  Ihe  pfauier, 
it  is  thought,  might  have  remained  damp  over  night.  In  the 
U»ma  AthoM  Bondbooi  tow  was  to  be  mixed  with  Ihe  plaster, 
undoubtedly  to  retard  its  drying. 

This  necessarily  rapid  execution  gives  to  wdl-handled  f^ncoa 
a  sfmplldly  and  look  of  directness  in  technique  that  are  f>f  the 
esoence  of  tbe  aetbetk  effect  of  this  form  of  the  art.  Hence 
Vasari  is  right  whea  he  extob  the  process  In  tbe  words,  "  of  aD 
tbe  ways  in  which  painters  work,  wall^Mlnling  Is  the  fined 
and  roost  masterly,  since  it  consists  In  doing  upon  a  single 
day  that  which  in  oths  methods  may  be  aocompHshed  la 
several  by  going  over  again  what  has  been  dene.  .  .  ..  tbere 
are  many  of  our  craft  who  do  well  enough  in  other  fclndaefwaufc. 
as  for  example  In  oil  or  tempera,  but  fail  in  tUi,  for  tUt  b  is 
truth  tbe  moat  manly,  the  safest,  snd  most  solid  at  tM  way* 
of  painting.  Therefore  let  those  who  seek  to  work  opoa  tbe 
wan,  paint  with  a  manly  Much  upon  the  fresh  phstt*,  and  avoid 
returning  to  it  when  it  is  dry  "  (Opfre,  ed.  MHaneti,  i.  iSr). 

The  procts  gives  Ihe  artbi  another  advantage  in  Uhat  lib 
painting,  being  executed  in  Ihe  vny  imterlal  it  Ihc  eittfiace 
iiadr,  setma  caseniMly  a  pert  of  the  waB.  It  (t  Ume  iMlndac 
o*  a  lirae  gronid,  abd  laMe  ahd  cmMhmm  art  on*.  Wa 
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can  be  HKd  ki  tbe  Sola  dd  CoiattiiSiu  in  the  VUkati 
«t  Rome,  one  «f  the  jton  or  uite  of  nxms  deoormted  by 
Rapbad  sod  bis  Mxiatn.  Tbm  an  two  flgiues  bete  pdnted 
on  ibc  waJb  in  cd,  and  ihon^  tbeic  b  a  certain  depth  «id  rich- 
ncas  cf  cfTcct  bcciuhI  in  this  axdiom,  they  ut  too  cbviouiiy 
sometUng  addod  as  as  Bttcttboixght,  while  the  fignies  in  fresco 
seem  an  integral  part  of  tbe  waU. 

Worit  of  this  kind,  finished  in  each  part  at  a  tilting,  fs  what 
tbe  luliana  call  imen  frcuo  or  "  true  fresco,"  and  it  has  al-wiys 
beea,  as  it  was  with  Vitnivius,  tbe  ideal  of  the  art,  but  at  many 
pniods  the  paiiUm  have  had  to  rely  laigdy  on  retouches  and 
reinforcements  after  the  plaster  was  dry.  Cennlho  devotes 
tlx  67tb  chapter  of  his  Trailaio  to  a  description  of  the  process, 
and  expressly  tells  us  that  the  method  he  recommends  is  tbe 
one  traditional  in  the  school  of  Giotto,  of  which  be  bitnsdf  was 
a  dkect  scioa.  He  is  fully  alive  to  the  hnportance  trf  doing  as 
much  as  possible  while  the  ground  is  wet,  fbr  "  to  paint  on  the 
fresh— that  is,  a  fixed  portion  on  each  day — is  tbe  best  and  most 
permanent  way  of  laying  on  tbe  colour,  and  the  pteasanlest 
method  of  painting  ";  but  an  ordinwy  artist  of  tbe  early  part 
of  the  15th  centary  had  not  sufficient  skin  to  do  all  that  was 
required  at  the  one  moment.  Observations  made  on  the  worlis 
executed  by  various  Italian  masters  from  the  t4th  to  tbe  16th 
century  show  great  varieties  in  this  matter  of  retouching,  but 
the  subject  need  not  be  dwelt  on  as  it  involves  no  principle. 
Every  painter  of  worthy  amblLion,  wUo  had  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  his  craft,  would  desire  to  do  all  he  couM  "  on  the 
fresh,"  and  nmild  be  satisfied  with,  and  indeed  f^tory  tn,  the 
conditions  and  limitations  of  the  noble  technique.  Masaccio, 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  isih  century,  is  remarkable  for  the 
amount  of  fine  pictorial  effect  he  secund  without  reliance  on 
rctoucHng.  It  was  second-rale  artists,  like  Pinlurlcchio,  who 
delighted  to  fuibldi  up  tbeir  mural  pictures  with  stucco  reliefs 
and  gilding  and  to  add  touches  of  more  brilliant  pigments  than 
could  be  used  in  the  wet  process.  Giollo,  Masaccio,  Ghiriandajo, 
Michelangelo,  Lulnl,  are  uncHig  tbe  frescanH  proper,  who 
represent  the  tHK  ideals  of  thecraft. 

The  feUowiag  notes  upon  the  methods  of  the  work  are  derived 
partly  from  onervstioa  of  extant  worka  and  partly  from  the  older 
trcatiact,  but  reference  has  alto  been  made  to  modern  practice  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  as  information  derived  from  thu  last  source 
may  be  found  useful  by  those  who  are  disposed  to^y  to  make 
csoaya  in  the  process. 

To  avoid  Ibsa  of  time  it  ii  ecscntbl  that  the  necessary  drawing 
should  all  be  accomplished  beforeliand.  Poizo.  a  painter  and 
writer  of  the  end  of  tne  i^th  century  says,  "  everyone  know*  that  . 
before  beginning  to  paint  it  is  necesury  to  prepare  a  drawing  and 
well-Mudied  coloured  sketch,  both  of  which  are  to  be  kept  at  hand 
in  potnttng  the  fresco,  lo  at  iiot  to  have  any  other  thought  than  that 
of  the  execution  "  (First  lUparl,  p.  35).  In  Ccnnino's  time  it  Kcros 
to  have  been  the  practice  to  square  out  the  work  full  size  from  the 
sketch  on  to  the  surface  of  the  rough  cast  before  the  intonaco  was 
laid.  This  at  any  rate  enabled  the  artbt  to  see  bow  his  work  as 
a  whole  would  come  in  relation  to  the  spone  prmnded  lor  it,  but  the 
actual  intonaco  had  to  be  laid  ri'^  by  piece  over  this  general 
sketch  and  tbe  Jrjwing  of  cacli  [K^nion  repeated  on  the  new  surface. 
In  the  palmy  days  o(  Italian  p.ifnling,  however,  as  well  aa  in  modurn 
times,  the  ocsign  has  been  dr.inn  cut  on  a  full-sized  cartoon,  and 
this  cartoon,  or  a  tracing  fniLii  it,  h.is  brrn  Imnsrcrrix]  piece  by 
piece  to  the  freshly  laid  inton.i.o  v.l.iili  Uio  v^.iintin^  almut 
to  be  executed.  The  drawing  m.iy  1>l-  11. ill'..!  i^.iiiist  tlic  v.j1I,  .ind 
the  outlines  pas<^  ovct  with  .1  l'liL!H-|ii,iiiif.'iJ  ■i<\\i\~  of  vnm.'  li.ird 
material,  that  by  dinting  tli^-  p^ntr  iinjiri  iL.-s  on  the  yiolding 
plaster  a  line  sumcient  to  guiilr  ilio  p.iiiiiiT  hi  uork;  or  ihe 
outlines  of  the  cartoon  may  W  pritkod  ai><l  "pounced  "  wiiJi  a 
Uttle  bag  of  red  or  black  powder  that  will  leave  a  dotted  outline 
on  the  wall. 

The  preparation  of  the  intonaco  itself  is  however  a  matter  for 
much  care.  The  lime  should  be  prepared  from  a  stone  that  is  as 
far  as  possible  pure  carbonate  of  lime — the  travertine  ol  Tivdi, 
recommended  by  V.isari.  is  perfect  for  the  purpose — and  after  it 
is  burnt  should  br  tlikcd  with  walcr  and  tborouglily  macerated  so 
thxil  the  lumps  are  all  completely  broken  up-  The  slaked  lime, 
of  the  consistency  of  a  stiff  paMc,  or  as  it  is  termed  "putty,"  must 
be  kept  covered  in  from  the  air  for  a  considerable  period  that  varies, 
according  to  different  authorities  from  eight  to  twelve  months  to 
as  many  years.  All  expcrls.  from  Vitruvius  downwards,  are 
aerccd  on  the  necessity  lor  this,  but  the  exact  scientific  reason 
rnercfor  docs  not  Eccm  lo  be  quite  clear.  One  advantage  of  the 
keeping  is  that  the  lime  hydrate  my  take  up  a  fleftain  amourtt 


«f  carbonic  add,  ttmogfa  iiot  too  much,  fmn  the  air.  Chtudi 
says  that,  "  not  more  than,  one-third  or  at  moat  two-filths  of  (he 
lime  should  be  converted  into  the  carbonate  "  (p.  ig);  but  Faiaday 
(Fifth  Report,  p.  25)  was  of  opinion  that  throuen  lapse  of  time 
there  was  brought  about  a  mdecutar  change  that  divided  the  par- 
ticks  more  tboctw^ly  and  gave  the  lime  a  finer  teature  so  «■  to 
mix  better  with  the  pigments.  At  any  rate,  when  Cornelius  and  his 
assowates  started  the  modem  fresco  revival  at  Rome,  in  1815,  an 
old  workman  who  had  been  employed  under  Raphael  Mengs  directed 
their  attention  to  this  tradition,  and  tbey  used  lime  that  had  been 
kept  in  a  slaked  conditioa.  but  sdll  causrio  'that  is,  still  deprived 
of  most  of  its  carbonic-uid,  for  twelve  yeatsl  For  misiog  the 
plaster  tbeptoptmiqiuof  JiinetoiKiKl'orniarble  dust  vary  LCmmiio 
gives  two  oT aqd  i6\m'oF7lcb ^on^ Sdti;.  Hut  iA-WM^ 
used  three  of  rand'toOn^  oTKme.  Whatever  iti lellatt  Atristftirtfon, 
the  intonaco  has  to  be  carefully  laid  each  morning  over  that  part 
of  the  rou^Ii  ca^t,  previously  well  welted,  that  corrcaponds  to  the 
amount  laid  out  (or  the  day  s  work.  Contrary  to  the  prescription 
of  Vitruvius  and  Pompcian  practice,  whUh  favours  a  poh^hud 
surface,  the  moderns  prefer  a  slight  rouEfn"-^*  <>r  "iimih  '  on  ihe 
intonaco.  Painting  should  not  begin,  so  Cuniclius  advised  (I'  list 
Rrport,  p.  34),  till  the  surface  is  in  such  a  state  that  it  will  b^iruly 
rcttivc  the  impression  of  the  finger,  but  not  sq  wet  as  to  be  indanntr 
of  being  stirred  up  by  the  brusV' 

The  pigments  nre  ivady  mixed  in  little  pots,  on  a  tin  p.ilctie 
with  a  rim  round  Che  edj^e.  or  on  a  table,  nnd  in  old  Italian  pr.11  i^c- 
earh  colour  w.ii  compounded  in  three  sli.ult- — il.iik.  iniiMIt  ami 
liihi.  'i'lu'  u  j'.vr  should  l.e  boiled  or  diaMULi,!,  or  bliould  U-  i.ii'i- 
Wiili-r;  fill-  ■.pri:ii;-\v.itiT  ■J'a-i)  (■■:ni:-\,v,  c .irliun.il l>  ..f  linir  i^.it  V"'jM 
der.!Fij;i'  Ihi-  rlirmt-i r\'  ct  ilio  ])n«  Ai;niTi,  on  afroiiiil  o! 

chemical  action  th.tt  liiki^s  plaire  durinR  tlie  prarp=>,  ihi;  pivnir-ni-. 
have  to  be  caroluUy  M-k-tti-d.  Tlie  p.ilttte  of  tin-  Irt^iio  ]«ifL[i.r  i:- 
indced  a  very  ri^-(ri<;i:i  iJ  one,  and  tliii  i;  anollicr  ri-^ifuii  ul  ihc  Ijiu.id 
and  simpli!  flTi.il  (.f  the  woik.  Pr.nl  !i  .illy  spr.ikiiiy  ..i.ly  ihi-  i.i  ili 
color]  r-..  sii'  1 1  (ho  iH  hti'i  raw  or  burnfd,  <.in  bf  ii-i  1'  with  srid  li  : 
ev.Ti  (l;o  ttl'ilo  to  1)0  pure  ivliitf  lime  (in  h.ili  in.  h:.i>i,i, 
Gio;:^i:  11),  \>iacc  lead  white  ii£i:d  in  oil  painting  (Italian,  biaicuj 
in.i<li[ii^.,il>le.  Vct;ctablc  and  animal  pii^mcnts  arc  as  a  rule  ex- 
cIiKlvd,  "  very  few  colours  of  organic  origin  withstanding  the  dc- 
coniiiosiriE  action  of  lime  "  (Church,  p.  7IS0).  The  brushes  are  of 
hog- bri '-.tics  or  otter-hair  or  sable,  arid  have  to  be  rather  long  tn 
the  hair.  Round  ones  are  recommended.  According  to  early 
Itiili.in  prariiro.  tlic  painter  would  first  outline  the  figures  or 
Obj.ri-,  ,-,Ii(,i,lv  'li.Twn  on  the  plaster,  ivilli  a  liin,.;-(i.i;ii  il  Kru'-li 
dipped  in  ri;d  ochry,  and  would  then,  e.g.  in  the  ca^e  of  Ujc  Ijlue, 

lay  in  broadly  with  terre  verte  the  diadoa«  under  the  brows, 
bdow  tbe  nostrils,  and  nMind  tbe  chin,  and  bring  down  and  fuse 
into  these  shadows  the  darkest  of  tbe  three  Acsh-tints,  with  a  dexter- 
ous blending  of  the  wet  pigments  upon  a  surface  that  preserves 
their  dampness.  On  the  other  side  these  half-tones  are  now  modelled 
up  into  the  lighter  hues  of  the  flesh.  White  may  then  be  used  in 
decided  toucbea  for  the  high  lights,  and  the  detaib  of  the  eyes, 
mouth  and  other  features  put  in  without  too  much  searching 
after  accidents  ol  local  colour.  Modern  frcscoisls  have  found  that 
"  the  tints  first  applied  sink  in  and  look  faint,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
sometimes  to  go  over  the  surface  repeatedly  with  tbe  same  colour 
before  Ihe  full  effect  is  gained  "  {First  Rtfvrt,  a.  34),  but  h  is  well 
to  allow  in  each  case  some  minutes  to  elapse  before  touching  any 
spot  a  second  time.  For  the  hair  the  Italians  would  make  three 
tints  sufRcc,  the  high  lights  again  follo«-inc  with  white.  The 
draperies  are  broadly  treated.  After  the  whole  has  been  laid  in, 
in  monochrome,  with  the  green  pi^ent,  tbe  folds  would  be  marked 
out  with  the  dcepvst  ol  the  three  lints  for  shadow,  and  these  shadows 
united  bv  tbe  middle  tint.  Lastly  the  lighter  part*  are  painted  up 
and  finally  reinforced  with  white.  The  work  needs  to  be  deftly 
touched,  for  too  much  Itandling  of  one  spot  may  destroy  tbe  freah- 
neaa  of  the  tims  and  even  rub  up  the  gTound.  It  is  not  necessary 
(as  moderns  have  srnnctimcs  supposed)  to  put  touch  beside  touch, 
never  going  twice  over  the  same  ground.  So  long  as  the  mgmenis 
and  the  swface  Bfv  wet  the  tints  may  be  laid  one  over  the  other 
or  ftised  at  win.  and  may  be  "  haded  in  some  parts  and  In  oThera 
thinly  sprcwl.  the  one  essential  being  that  a  fresh  snd  crisp  eflect 
shall  not  be  lost.  Tbe  wetness  of  the  ground  will  always  secure 
a  certain  softness  in  all  touches,  even  those  that  give  the  strong 
high-lights,  and  so  important  is  it  that  the  plaster  should  not  begin 
to  dry,  that  it  should  be  sprinkled  if  necessary  with  freih  water. 
The  ehaiacteriatic  Softnem  of  the  touches  laid  on  "  a  fresco  "  is 
the  more  appanot  when  they  arc  compared  with  those  strokes  of 
reinforcement  which  may  be  put  on  "  a  tempera  "  after  the  work 
is  dry.  Armenini  says  that  the  shadows  may  oe  finished  and  deep- 
ened by  hatching,  as  in  a  drawing,  with  black  and  lake  laid  on 
with  a  soft  brush  with  a  medium  of  gum,  rise,  or  white  and  yolk 
of  egg  diluted  with  vln^ar.  Such  retouches  are  always  hard  and 
"  wiry,"  and  are  as  much  as  possible  to  be  avoided. 

M  examples  of  execution  in  fresco  no  works  are  better  than 
I  hose  of  Luini  He  painted  rapidly  and  thinly,  securing  thereby 
a  tmnspamtcy  of  effect  that  did  not  however  prcchidc  tichoeu. 
Heath  Wilson  indoetl  «qn  of  his  ptinliog  that  "it  may  be 
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compared  to  tint  of  Rubena;  It  Ea  juicy,  transparent,  and  clears 
,  .  hb  ezecutioii  b  light  and  graceful."  No  sounder  model 
could  be  taken  for  modern  work.  The  high-waier  mark  of 
achievement  in  fresco  painting  was  however  reached  by  a  greater 
than  Luini — by  Micbelanielo  in  hb  painting  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
roof.  Considering  that  since  hb  boyhood  he  bad  had  no  practical 
experience  of  the  fresco  process,  and  refused  the  commission  as 
loDg  aa  he  could  because  he  was  not  a  painter  but  a  sculptor, 
Buonanoti's  technical  success  in  the  manipulation  of  the  difhcull 
procesa  b  still  more  astounding  than  the  aesthetic  mult  of  the 
woric  a*  a  creation  of  imagiDalive  genius.  He  had  to  paint  for 
the  most  part  lying  on  hU  back  in  a  sort  of  cradle,  and  working 
with  hu  arms  above  hb  he«d,  and  had  no  skilled  aHlstants, 
yet  there  b  no  quality  in  the  work  that  strikes  us  more  than  its 
freshness  and  air  of  easy  mastery,  as  if  the  artist  were  playing 
with  hb  task.  The  fusion  of  the  lights  and  shadows  through 
the  most  delicate  half-tones  b  accomplished  in  that  melting 
fashion  for  which  the  Italians  uvd  the  term  sfimato  or 
"  mbty,"  while  at  the  same  time  the  touchet  are  crisp  and  firm, 
the  accent  here  and  there  dcddedj  and  the  artbt^  incomparable 
mastery  of  fona  give*  a  tDBsnve  aolidi^  to  the  wbcde  (*ee  fig. 
34,  PUte  X.) 

In  our  own  times  and  in  Er^Ush -speaking  circles  the  fresco 
process  has  been  discredited  owing  to  the  comparative  failure 
<rf  the  experiments  cotmectcd  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
On  the  condition  of  the  frescoes  there,  as  wtU  as  on  that  of  (he 
pictures  in  various  other  media,  a  scries  of  Memoranda  were 
made  by  Professor  Church,  and  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  took  evidence  on  the  subject  as  late  as  December  1906. 
Most  of  the  frescoes  executed  in  the  forties  and  fifties  of  the 
iQth  century  had  got  into  a  deplorable  state;  but  Church's  belief 
was  that  the  main  cause  of  the  decay  was  the  sulphurous  acid 
with  which,  owing  to  the  consumption  of  coal  and  gas,  the  air 
of  London  b  so  highly  charged.  The  action  of  this  add — a 
BiDlion  tons  of  which  are  said  to  be  btlcbcd  out  Into  the  London 
atmosphere  In  every  yeer— turns  the  carbonate  of  lime  which 
forms  the  surface  of  the  fresco  into  a  sulphate,  and  it  ceases  to 
retain  its  binding  power  over  the  pigments.  "  The  chemical 
change,"  he  reports, "  b  accompanied  by  a  mechanical  expansion 
which  causes  a  disruption  of  the  ground  and  b  the  main  cause 
of  the  destruction  of  the  painting."  It  b  a  remarkable  fact, 
however,  that  one  of  the  frescoes  in  question.  Sir  John  Tennicl's 
"  St  Cecilia,"  completed  in  1830,  painted  very  thinly  and  on  a 
smooth  surface,  lasted  well,  and  exposed  "  a  cotuiderable 
Biosuie  of  successful  resbtance  for  nearly  half  a  century  On  the 
part  of  a  pure  fresco  to  the  hostile  inJBucnce  of  the  London 
atmosphere  "  (Church,  Ucmorandum,  iv.  1896). 

Abroad,  experience  was  more  favourable.  The  earliest 
frescoes  of  the  modem  revival — those  by  Cornelius  and  his 
associates  from  the  Casa  Bartholdy  at  Rome — are  in  a  fairly 
good  state  in  the  National  Gallery  at  Berlin.  Such  too  b  the 
condition  of  Cornelius's  large  fresco  in  the  Ludwigsltirche  at 
Munich.  The  best  modem  frescoes,  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view,  in  all  Europe  are  those  of  about  1850  by  Alfred  Reihcl  in 
the  town-hall  at  Aix-la-Chapeltc,  and  they  arc  well  preserved. 
The  exterior  frescoes  on  the  Pinacotck  at  Munich  have  on  the 
other  hand  mostly  'periled;  but  the  climate  of  that  city  b 
severe  In  wntcr,  and  nothing  else  was  really  to  be  expected. 
We  must  Dol  expect  carbonate  of  lime  to  rcsbt  atmospheric 
influences  which  afiect  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  all  mineral 
•ubstanccs. 

S  36.  Ffesc»^eca>. — (Sec  Charles  Heath  Wilson,  In  appendix 
to  Second  Report  0/  0M  Commitiionrri  on  the  Pine  Arts,  London, 
184  j>  p-  40;  Churdi,  Ckmislry  0/  Paiuti  and  Painlini.  1901,  p. 
•78). 

The  proeen  called  "  fresco-aecco  "  b  a  method  of  Unie  painthig 
on  a  plaster  surface  that  has  been  allowed  to  dry.  It  is  described 
by  Theophilus  in  the  Sdudula  of  about  a.d.  i  too;  and  Mr  Charles 
Heath  Wilson  in  1S43  wrote  of  it  at "  extensively  used  in  Italy 
M  present  and  with  great  aacceaa."  It  b  of  course  obirious  that 
paintings  most  often  be  executed  on  walls  the  plastering  of  which 
H  already  dry,  and  on  which  tbt  true  fresco  proccsi  b  im|wu- 


ticable.   Some  kmd  of  painting  in  tempera  b  this  neczttal,  aad 

"  fresco-secco  "  uses  for  ibb  the  lime  that  a  the  very  caostittKa 
of  the  [^tcr.  The  process  u  thoroughly  to  drench  the  dry 
surface  of  the  plaster  the  night  befoce  with  water  with  whkh  a 
little  lime  or  baryta  watn  has  been  miKd,  mud  to  renew  tkc 
wetting  the  next  morning.  The  artist  then  fixes  op  bb  carton, 
pounces  the  ouilinea,  and  sets  to  work  to  paint  with  the  utm 
pigments  as  used  in  huom  Jreico  mixed  with  lime  or  baryta  water 
or  with  a  little  slaked  lime.  If  the  wall  become  too  dry  a  syiiagr 
b  used  to  wet  it.  The  directions  given  by  Theophilus  (i.  15) 
correspond  with  thb  modem  practice.  "  When  figures  or 
representations  of  othe^  things,"  he  says,  "arc  to  be  ddiaeaicd 
on  a  dry  wall,  it  must  be  forthwith  moisteited  with  water  iS 
it  b  Ihcvoughly  weL  On  thu  wet  ground  all  the  ootoura  cum 
be  laid  that  are  required,  and  they  must  be  all  nixed  with  lia^ 
and  will  dry  with  the  wall  so  that  they  adhere  to  it."  Mr  C  R. 
Wilson  praises  the  work  for  its  convenience,  economy,  and  cas 
of  execution,  and  notes  that  "  for  ornament  it  b  a  better  SMthcd 
than  real  fresco,  as  in  the  latto'  art  it  b  quite  impossible  to  mtkt 
the  joinings  at  outlines  owing  to  the  complicated  forms  of  «raa- 
ments,"  but  says  that "  it  b  in  every  important  reapect  an  infctiv 
art  to  real  fresco.  Paintings  executed  in  thb  mode  arc  ever  heavy 
and  opaque,  whereas  fresco  b  light  and  transparent.'  fic 
declares  also  for  its  durability,  but  Professor  Church  stata  wbal 
seems  obvious,  that  "  the  fixation  of  the  pigments  .  .  .  b  ba 
complete  "  than  in  real  fresco  though  depending  on  the  suae 
chemical  condilionS(Sccond  Report.  1843,  p.  401  Cketmitiry,  P- 179! 

{  37  Slereotkromy  or  WattT-Claa  Painting. — (See  CAm^c^ 
UcAnische  Bibliothek,  Band  Ixxvtii.,  Dit  Uitteral-UaUrti,  voo 
A.  Keim,  Wien,  tic,  iSSi;  Rev  J.  A.  Rivington  in  Jot^wtltftt 
Society  0}  Arts,  No.  1630,  Feb.  15,  1884,  Mrs  Lea  Uerrnt  and 
Professor  Roberts  Austin  in  Joianai  oj  the  Society  af  Artt. 
1246,  Dec.  6,  i8osi  F.  G  CremN,  Beitrtttfi  *mr  Tcefarift  im 
iloHumenlal-italKrfahren,  DOstcldorf,  iSgs). 

Akin  to  "  fresco-secco,"  in  that  a  minna]  agent  is  taed  to 
secure  the  adhesion  of  the  colouring  matter  to  the  plaster,  b 
the  process  known  as  stereochromy  or  water-glass  punting.  It 
is  not  a  traditional  process,  but  an  outcome  of  comparaim^ 
modem  chemical  research,  and  b  not  yet  a  century  old.  Ii  is 
based  on  the  properties  of  the  substance  called  water -^aw,  a 
silicate  of  potassium  or  of  soda,  perfected  by  the  Ceam 
chembt  Von  Fuchs  about  1815.  A  process  of  painting  cxihd 
"  stereochromy  "  was  soon  after  evolved,  in  which  ptgmeAof 
the  same  kind  as  those  usi.-d  in  fresco,  mixed  only  with  tliiP^t^ 
water  and  laid  on  a  prepared  plaster  ground,  were  aflermA 
fixed  and  securely  locked  up  by  t>eing  drenched  with  thb  s^ 
stance,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  soluble  gloss.  Some  of  the  ixard 
paintingsin  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  notably  those  by  Mactiy, 
were  executed  in  this  process.  Improvements  were  more  rc<mly 
effected  in  the  process  with  which  the  names  of  Keira  and  Rcck- 
nagel  of  Munich  are  connected,  and  in  thb  form  it  has  bees  vt^ 
a  good  deal  in  Germany  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  cmury 
both  in  interiors  and  in  the  open  air.  For  exam[Je,  is  iSSi 
Professor  Schraudolph  of  Munich  painted  in  thb  proem  ihr 
front  of  the  H6tel  Bcllevuc  in  that  city.  Thb  itnprsvcd  waur- 
g^ass  painting  was  introduced  to  notice  in  England  in  a  p^M 
read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  by  the  Rev  J  A.  RivingloD  oa 
the  13th  of  February  1SS4,  and  printed  in  the  Journal  of  ihr 
society,  No.  1630  A  more  recent  description  b  contained  b 
F.  G.  Cremer's  Beiirage 

The  recipe  for  the  preparation  of  the  actual  medium  b  as  fotawv 
15  part*  pounded  quartzsand,  10  pan*  refined  potadi.  t  fan 
powiJcred  charroal  are  mixed  together  and  fused  for  6  to  8  hoon 
in  a  glass  fumare.  The  resultant  mau  when  cold  is  redorcfl  u> 
powder  and  trailed  for  3  or  4  hours  in  an  iron  veswl  with  d^M 
water  till  it  dissolves  and  yields  a  h«flv^  syrvpy  liquor  ol  nrtr^y 
alkaline  reaction.  This  can  tx  diluted  with  water,  and  in  ^poox 
it  applied  hot 

The  ground  Is  very  carefully  prepat«d,  and  over  a  lhaRM«thr 
sound  and  dry  backing  a  thin  coat  ol  ptosier  is  laid,  cofanacd  ^ 
only  I  part  lime  10  5  or  S  parti  selected  sand  and  pouwkd  wrblc 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  infusorial  earth.  The  object  a  tocbub 
a  homogeneous  porous  ground  that  can  be  thorooghly  permMttd 
wtih  the  solution,  and  to  help  to  secure  tbb  the  intonaco  wkc*  dry 
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it  ■preyed  with  hydrafluo-Mfick  add  to  diMolrc  a«ay  the  eryiunine 
•kin  of  carboiuEe  of  lime  rormcd  on  the  aurface  and  to  "open  the 
pom  "  of  the  plaster.  The  luiface  of  the  paintinf  ground,  «4tich 
u  left  with  a  decided  "  tooth  "  upon  it.  ia  then  vdl  aoakM  with 
the  tolutioii.  and  when  dry  wUI  be  fboad  "hud  but  perfectly 
abtorbent  and  ready  for  painting." 

The  pigment*  consiM  in  the  usual  ochrei  and  earth*;  chrome 
TVda.  greens,  and  yellows ;  Naples  yellow  (intimoniate  of  lead); 
cobalt  blue  and  green;  and  arti6cial  ultramarine;  terre  verte,  &c., 
with  line  while  or  baryta  white. 

It  b  important  however  to  note,  that  the  pigment*  (which  can 
be  (upptied  by  Mcsir*  Schirmer,  late  Fauliiicn,  of  Munich,  and 
many  other  5nna)  are  mixed  with  varioua  lubstances  so  at  lo  render 
unifonn  thi  utiM  upon  them  of  the  fixing  aolution  and  neutrallte 
the  action  o(  ita  illcaliet.  The  opentiona  of  painting,  in  which 
only  distilled  water  it  used  with  the  colours,  are  easy  and  admit  of 
considerable  freedom.  "  Every  variety  of  treatment  it  povible, 
and  the  method  adapti  itself  10  any  individual  style  of  painting." 
The  worlc  can  be  kit  and  resumed  at  will.  After  the  painting  is 
dry  there  comes  the  all-important  final  proccoa  of  fixing  with  the 
water-glaas  solutiMi.  Thii  it  sprayed  on  in  a  hot  state  by  mcom 
of  a  tpccial  apparatus,  and  the  procen  is  repeated  till  the  wall 
can  afaaorb  no  more,  the  idea  being  that  the  substance  will  pene- 
trate right  through  to  the  wall,  and  when  set  will  bind  {Mgrnenti, 
tntonaco,  rough  plastering  and  wall  into  one  hard  masa  of  silicate 
that  will  be  impervious  to  moisture  or  any  injurious  agenciea. 
The  last  paragraph  of  the  oflicial  account  of  the  Keim  process 
ittued  in  1883  Tor  the  guidance  of  those  contemplating  muru  work 
runt  at  tollowt:  "The  fixing  of  the  picture  it  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  hot  solution  of  potash  watcr-glast,  thrown  against  the 
aurface  by  meant  of  a  spray-pnxludng  machine  in  the  form  of  a 
very  fine  spray.  This  fixing  done,  by  several  repetitions  of  the 
process,  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  !s  finally  applied  to 
the  surface.  The  carbonate  of  potash,  which  is  thus  qutcklyformed, 
is  removed  by  repeated  washing*  with  distilled  wntcr.  Then  the 
[ricture  is  dried  oy  a  moderate  artificial  heat.  Finally  a  solution 
of  paraflin  in  beniene  may  be  used  to  enrich  the  roloun  and  further 
preserve  the  painting  from  adverse  influences." 

9  38.  Spiril  Fresco  or  iko  "  Cambttr  Parry  "  Procai,  wtlk 
modificatiota  by  Projoaor  CAwcil.— (See  Spiril  Fretco  Paintinf. 
an  Aetounl  of  th4  Proeta,  by  T.  Carobier  Pony,  LondoD,  1883; 
Chorch,  Chemistry  of  Painls  and  Paintint,  1S8  seq.). 

This  procett  b  also  one  of  quite  modem  origin,  but  id  Great 
Britain,  at  any  rate,  it  is  now  very  popular.  Mr  Gambler  Parry, 
who  invented  and  first  put  it  into  practice,  claims  for  ft  that  it 
"  ii  not  the  mere  addition  of  one  or  more  nedium  to  the  many 
Already  known,  but  a  system,  complete  fiotn  the  fiist  preparation 
of  a  wall  to  the  last  touch  of  the  artist,"  and  that  the  advantages 
it  offers  are"  (1)  durability  (the  principal  materials  being  all  but 
imperishable);  (1)  power  to  resist  ettemal  damp  aitd  changes  of 
tempmtnic;  (3)  liuoinous  e&ecf,  U)  *■  dead  suifice;  (s)  freedom 
from  all  chemical  action  on  oolouis." 

The  theory  of  the  process  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  stereo- 
chromy,  the  drenching  ol  the  ground  with  a  solution  that  forms 
at  the  same  time  the  medium  the  i^gtncnts,  so  that  the  whole 
forms  when  dry  a  homogeneous  mase.  The  solution  or  medium 
Is  however  not  a  mineral  one,  but  a  combination  of  oils,  varnishes 
and  wax,  the  use  ol  which  naltes  the  process  nearly  akin  to  that 
of  oil  painting.  The  objection  to  the  use  of  oil  painting  proper 
on  walls  is  the  shininess  of  effect  characteristic  of  that  system, 
which  Is  In  mural  work  especially  to  be  avoided,  and  "  spirit 
fresco  "  alms  at  the  elimination  of  the  oleaginous  element  and 
the  substitution  (rf  wax  which  ^ves  the  "matt "  aurface 
desired. 

Mr  Gambier  Pany  directs  a  carefully  laid  intonaco  of  ordinary 
plaster  suitable  for  fresco  on  a  dry  backing,  "  the  one  primary 
SMevity  "  being  that  the  intonaeo  should  be  left  with  its  natural 
surface,  its  porous  quality  being  abaolutely  cssentiaL  All  Mnooth* 
liw  process  or  '  floating  '  with  platter  of  Paris  destroys  this  Quality. 
Ail  cements  must  be  avoided.  When  dry  the  surface  of  tne  wall 
must  be  welt  saturated  with  the  medium,  for  which  the  following 
b  the  recipet  pure  white  wax  4  oc  by  weight;  elemi  resin  1  ot. 
by  weight  disaolved  In  3  oc  of  rectified  turpentine;  oil  of  spike 
tavender  8  01.  by  measure:  cmmJ  varnish  about  ao  oi.  by  measure. 
These  ingredientt  aie  melted  and  boiled  together  by  a  process 
described  in  his  paper,  and  when  used  for  the  wall  the  medium  *• 
diluted  in  one  and  a  half  its  bulk  of  good  turpentine.  With  this 
diluted  solution  the  wall  ia  wdt  aonked,  and  the  directions  condoue. 
**  after  a  few  day*  left  for  evaporathM.  mix  equal  quantitica  of  pure 
white  lead  in  powder  and  «  gilder  s  whitening  in  the  memum 
■Bghlly  dHuud  with  about  a  tmrd  of  turpentine,  and  paint  the 
ourtace  thickly,  and  when  tuKdently  evaporated  10  bear  a  second 
CMCadditaatUeUjraa^bnNkaalayit.  Tka  wksa  diy,  for 


which  two  or  three  weeks  may  be  required,  produces  a  perfect 
ttiiface  "  both  white  and  absorbent. 

T  he  piKmcnt-.,  which  are  practically  the  same  as  those  nsed  in 
od  p  imiiiin,  mu^t  be  ground  in  dry  powder  in  the  undiluted  medium, 
aiiii  nlun  ptL'pjtcd  can  be  kept  m  tubes  like  oil  colours.  Solid 
ptintiiiL^  uith  a  i^ood  deal  of  body  is  recommended  and  pure  oil  of 
tpL',(  U  fnilv  ii:^ed  at  painting  medium.  Pure  spike  oil  may  also 
be  over  the  ground  before  painting  "to  melt  the  turisce 

(hiTuc  [hp  11,11111  Spirit  Fraco)  and  prepare  it  to  incorporate  the 
cnuuin  p.iinu-d  iiilo  it."  The  spike  oil  it  *"  the  one  common  solvent 
of  all  iW  niaiurljlti  .  ,  .  the  moment  the  painter's  brush  touche* 
the  surfdce  (already  softened,  1/  Mtetstary,  for  the  day's  work)  it 
Ofu  m  lu  receive  the  colours,  and  on  the  rapid  ev^Mtratton  ^  the 
spike  oil  it  closes  them  in,  and  thus  the  worlc  is  done."  The  oil  of 
ipike  lavender.  It  noy  bo  noticed,  b  an  eisentbl  oil  prepared  from 

Professor  Churdi  has  nmested  inpnwemeat  ia  the  eonipotttiwi 
of  ihe  medium  by  eliminating  the  "doubtful  conatituest*  "  elcmt 
rer,in  and  bee>'-w«  and  substituting  paraffin  wax,  one  of  the  safest 
of  materials,  dissolved  in  non-rerintfiable  oil  of  turpentine.  This 
is  mixed  as  before  with  copal  varnish  and  used  in  the  same  way 
and  with  ihc  &.ime  or  better  results  as  Mr  Gambier  Pony's  mediuea. 

i  i9-  Oil  ProMtUs  of  Waa  i>i»n(M(.— The  use  of  the  08 
medium  for  painting  on  plaster  in  ntetUeval  dayi  opens  up  a 
much  debated  svbjeol  on  whMi  a  word  wfil  be  nld  In  oonaeafaMl 
with  <h1  painting  io  generaL  In  the  later  Rcwtoanee  period  !■ 
Italy  it  came  into  limited  tue,  and  Leonardo  essayed  it  in  an 
imperfect  form  and  with  disastrous  result  in  hn  "  Last  Supper  " 
at  Milan.  Other  artisU,  notably  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  were 
more  successful,  and  Vasaii,  who  experimented  Id  the  tecludqne, 
gives  hb  Tcaden  recipes  for  the  preparation  «<  tbe  plaster  greud. 
This  with  Cennino  (ch.  90)  had  consisted  hi  a  coat  of  tfee  or 
diluted  egg-lcmpera  miaed  with  milk  of  hg'4hoots,  bnt  later  on 
there  was  substitnted  for  this  several  ooaU  of  hot  boilpd  linseed 
oiL  This  was  still  in  common  use  io  the  i6th  century,  bat 
Vasari  himaeU  had  evolved  a  better  recipe  which  he  gives  us  ia 
the  8th  chapter  of  his  "  InttoduOion "  to  PainUMf.  Over 
undercostings  of  ordinary  plaster  he  lays  a  stucco  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  lime,  pounded  brick,  and  scaks  of  iron  mfaied  witii 
white  of  egg  and  linseed  oil.  This  ia  then  gionaded  with  whit* 
oil  toned  down  with  a  mixture  of  red  and  yeBow  entity  drying 
pigments,  and  on  ibis  the  painting  is  executed. 

In  Edinburgh  and  other  places  Mn  Traquak  has  recently  carried 
out  wall  paintings  on  dry  platter  with  ol  coloura  much  Hdnned 
with  turpentine.  The  ground  b  prapond  with  sevemi  coats  of 
white  oil  paint,  and  the  nniibed  work  is  finally  varnished  with  tht 
best  copal  carriage  varnish. 

la  moot  cases  oO  painting  Intended  for  mural  decoration  hat 
bean  eawcuttd  on  ouivaa,  to  be  aftemrd*  atucbcd  to  the  waU. 
Thb  U  the  case  more  especially  in  Prance,  and  also  in  America  st 
the  Boston  publk  library  and  other  places.  The  eflort  here  is  to 
nt  rid  of  the  shiny  effect  of  6S  painting  proper  by  eliminating  as 
tar  a*  practicabk  the  oil.  As  thb  however  servei  as  the  binding 
material  of  the  pigiueuia  the  pncedura  b  a  rbky  one.  To  suppnM 
the  oil  and  to  secure  a  "  matt  "  surface  Mr  E.  A.  Abbey  employed 
at  Boston  and  elsewhere,  as  a  medium  for  painting  with  ordinary 
oil  colour*,  wax  dissolved  In  spike  oil  and  turpentine.  In  France 
Puvk  de  Chawanaea  uted  some  prepwation  to  secure  a  matt  effect 
in  hb  fine  daeoostiva  oil  paiiMing  gn  carnns. 

I  40.  Tempera  PaMbit  m  IFoSt.— Thb  b  a  veiy  ancient  and 
widely  diRuaed  tedinlque,  bvt  the  processes  of  H  do  not  differ  in 
principle  from  those  of  pand  painting  In  the  same  method.  It  b 
accordingly  dealt  with  tmder  tcmpcn  p"t"**"g  III  general 

(6  43)- 

i  41.  fiteoKificPafiifAif  enll'dlf.— (SeeSchnltze-NatimlntTg. 
Die  Tecknik  der  UiOtrei,  p.  1 19  seq. ;  PiUlol  de  HonUbett,  TiaiU 
compiel  de  la  ptitdure,  vol.  ix.). 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  wax  is  employed  in  inodem 
mural  painting  in  order  to  secure  a  matt  surface.  Many  pktures 
have  been  carried  out  within  the  last  centuty  on  walb  In  a  regular 
wax  medium  that  may  or  may  not  represent  an  ancient  process. 
Hippoljrte  Flandrin  executed  his  scries  ol  mural  pictures  in  St 
Vincent  de  Paul  and  St  Germain  des  Pr<$  in  Paris  In  a  process 
worked  out  by  Paillot  de  Montabert.  Wax  dissolved  in  tuipen- 
tir>e  or  <^  of  fpike  b  the  main  cmslitnent  ot  the  medium  with 
which  the  wall  is  saturated  and  the  cohmn  groond.  Heat  b  used 
to  drive  the  wax  into  the  phuter. 

A  Cctman  recipe  prepared  by  Andreas  Mfllkr  In  DflsseMorf  has 
baan  ussd  for  manl  paintings  in  the  National  CaOsP'  "  " 
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In  this  one  part  virrin  w«x  ia  ^liualved  in  two  parts  twpentine 
with  a  Tew  drops  of  boiled  linsocd  oil.  The  picmenn  mn  ground 
in  boiled  liosml  oil  with,  the  additioa  of  this  medium-  The  platter 
ground,  welt  dried,  is  soaked  with  hot  boikd  lUuwd  nil  diluted  with 
an  equal  qiuaiity  of  turpentine.  It  b  then  grounded  with  Mvenl 
coiUs  of  ou  paint  for, a  primjnK  and  •sMMtbed  with  piuiiice  stone. 
The  painting  can  be  executed  in  a  thin  water  colour  technique  or  with 
«  fuU  bodyi  and  dries  ligbtcr  than  whea  wee  and  with  ■  dead  surface. 

S  43.  Encamtk  Painling  in  teneral  in  Andwt  and  Uoiem 
Times. — (See  Ctos  and  Henty,  L'Eneamsliqme  d  atilm  proddit 
ie  la  fei»iiun  ektt  Ua  anciem,  Paris,  1884;  Flinders-Pet ric, 
Hawara,  &c.,  London,  1889;  0-  Donner  v.  Rlcbtcr,  Vber  Ttck- 
nisdtet  in  der  Malerei  der  Alien,  Munich,  i835;  Bergei,  Beilrttgf 
tUT  knhoickdungz-CacMiciae da-  Malkdmik,  ii.  185  uq.;  Momch, 

Although  in  modem  mural  pointing  mx  is  employed  to  lecuic 
a  matt  surface,  in  andeot  timet  it  appeals  to  have  been  valued 
latfaer  from  the  depth  and  intensity  it  lent  to  coloun  when  it  was 
pefohed.  It  there  represented  an  attempt  to  secure  the  same 
force  and  pictorial  quality  wbidi  in  modern  times  are  gained  by 
the  ttse  of  the  ui  medium.  We  are  loW  of  it  the  ancients  that 
It  was  ft  slow  and  troublesome  process,  and  the  name  of  it, 
>*ttf|»g  "  bnming  in,"  shows  that  the  incoaveaieoco  of  k  hieating 
^ipaiatus  wu  inseparable  from  it;yet  it  seemsat  the  same  time 
fo  have  been  a  gcnerallv  accepted  technique,  and  Greek  writers 
from  Aaacreon  to  Procopins  treat  "  wax "  as  the  standard 
■Batetiotiortbepainter.  Naymore.hardlyadayDowpaaaeswith- 
OUt  mry  one  of  us  bearing  testimony  In  the  wmlE  be  uses  to  the 
faoportancc  of  the  technique  in  antiquity.  Hie  Eiym<ilo%ic»ni 
tiagnum  o£  the  i3th  century  makes  the  process  stand  for 
painting  generally  (^njcait/itini-i£wTpa^pfa^),  and  the  name 
"  encaustic"  came  to  be  applied  not  only  to  painting  but  also 
to  sumptuous  caDigraphy.  Theii  h  ms  applied  to  writing  in 
general,  and  the  name  sUH  survives  in  the  Italian  inckioitre 
ud  our  own  famUiac  "  ink  "  (Eastlake,  Materials,  i.  151). 

The  technique  of  ancient  encaustic  has  given  rise  to  much 
(Uacussion  wdiicfa  till  recently  was  carried  on  chiefly  on  a  literary 
basis.  Fre^  material  has  beCn  contributed  by  the  discovery, 
in  the  eighties  of  the  19th  century,  in  Egypt  of  a  series  of  portrsEts 
oa  mummy  casts,  executed  for  the  most  part  in  a  wax  process, 
and  dating  probably  from  the  first  two  or  three  centuries  a.d. 
Previous  to  this  discovery  there  vas  little  material  of  a  monu- 
mental kind,  though  what  appears  to  be  the  painting  apparatus 
of  a  Gallo-Roman  actitt  in  encauEtic  was  found  in  1S47  at  St 
H&lard-des-Pr^s  in  La  Vendfe,  and  has  been  often  figured.  It 
should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  tlie  modem  process  of 
dissolving  wax  in  turpentine  or  an  essential  oil  like  o3  of  spike 
was  not  known  to  the  ancients,  who  however  knew  bow  to  mix 
fesinous  aubstattces  with  it,  as^  the  caseof^Tp.painting(Pliny 
zl.  16;  Dioscorides  i,  98).  They  also  saponified  wax  by  boiling  it 
with  potash  so  as  to  form  what  was  called  "  Punic  wax  "  (Pliny 
xxi.  84  seq.),  and  this  emission  may  be  reduced  with  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  combines  with  oil  and  with  size,  gum,  egg 
and  other  temperas.  Wax,  Pliny  says,  may  be  coloured  and 
used  for  painting — ad  edendat  nmiUludina  (toe.  cU.)i  but  as 
the  name  "  encaustic  "  implies,  and  as  we  gather  Irom  another  of 
Pliny's  phrases,  certj  ptngere  ac  picturam  inmrt  (uxv.  tai), 
beat  was  an  essential  part  of  the  process.  Hence  the  material 
must  have  been  employed  as  a  rule  in  a  more  or  less  solid  form 
and  liquefied  each  time  tor  use,  and  not  in  the  form  of  a  diluted 
solution  or  emulson  which  could  be  made  serviceable  cold.  It  is 
true  that  Punic  wax  mixed  with  a  little  oil  is  prescribed  by 
^^truvius  (vii.  9,  3)  as  a  solution  for  covering  and  locking  up 
from  the  air  a  coat  of  the  changeable  |HgTnentvenuilioa  laid  on  a 
wall  (see  9  35),  but  the  solution  is  used  hot  and  driven  in  by 
amilication  of  a  heating  apparatus. 

The  ac;counts  of  the  technique  furnished  to  us  by  Pliny  can 
be  brought  into  connexion  with  the  actual  remains,  and  Berger 
and  others  have  succeeded  fairly  well  in  imitating  these  by 
processes  evolved  from  the  ancient  notices.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  most  important  passage  of  Plii^  (xxxv.  149)  appeatt 
corrupt.  It  runs  ia  the  received  text  as  follows:  Etuaiuto 
^tNgw^  dtiaftKTe  aiUi^lia  genera,  eva  tl  m  tton  tfsin,  ii  til 


nrrKu/o,  donee  cJaiiti  pingt  coepere.  Ttoc  tfrtium  acctstii  rattiiit 
igni  eeris  peniciUo  uUndi,  quae  pUlura  niitiiiti  ntc  stile  ma  ide. 
venlinc  corrumpitur.  Here  three  kinds  of  encaustic  paialing 
ace  mentioned,  two  old  and  one  new  (the  comparative  c1uoik*j^ 
of  the  processes  need  not  come  into  question),  and  in  the  twohtf 
cases  the  dbtinction  is  that  between  two  instrumeDts  of  painting, 
the  cestrupt  and  the  peniciltus  or  brush.  It  b  natural  to  sag- 
gest  that  instead  of  the  word  cera,  vdiich,  as  wax  is  the  matfliil 
common  to  all  encaustic  processes,  need  not  have  been  introduced 
and  on  manuscript  authority  may  be  su^>ccted,  some  word 
for  a  tiiird  instrument  of  painting  should  be  restored.  Bttptt 
with  some  philological  likelihood, 
conjectures  the  word  cauterio, 
which  means  properly  a"branding- 
iron,"  but  which  he  believes  to  be 
a  sort  iri  hollowed  spatula  or  spoon 
with  a  large  and  a  small  end  by 
which  melted  waxes  of  different 
colours  might  be  takeo  up,  laid  on 
a  ground,  such  as  a  wooden  panel, 
and  manipulated  in  a  soft  state  as 
pictorial  effect  required.  Instru- 
ments of  the  kind  were  found  in 
the  Callo- Roman  tomb  in  La 
Vendue.  The  second  kind  of 
painting  with  the  cestTwn  or 
vericulum  was  on  ivory  and 
most  have  been  on  a  minute 
scale.  The  "cest turn"  was  certainly 
a  tool  of  corresponding  size,  and 
some  have  seen  in  it  a  sort  of  point 
or  graver,  such  as  that  ivith  which 
the  incised  outlines  were  made  on 
the  figured  ivory  plaques  In  the 
Kertch  room  at  St  Petersburg 
(sec  below);  others  a  small  lancet- 
shaped  spatula  like  the  tools  that 
sculptors  employ  for  working  on 
plaster.  The  brush,  with  which 
melted  waxes  could  be  laid  on  in 
washes,  as  was  the  case  on  ships, 
needs  no  explanation. 

An  examination  of  the  portr^ts 
from  the  mummy  cases  (see  fig.  35) 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  brush 
was  used  with  coloured  melted 
waxes  topaintin,inskctchyfashion, 
the  draperies  and  possibly  to 
underpaint  the  flesh  and  hair, 
while  the  flesh  was  executed  in  a 
more  paslos  style,  with  waxes  in 
a  soft  condition  laid  on  and 

manipulated  with  some  spatula-   

like  instrument,  which  we  may  if  (FnmapbeucnpbbrW.A-i 
we  like  call   "  cauterium  "  or  ^  . . 

"cestmm."   The  marks  of  such 

a  tool  are  on  several  of  the  head)    iucrlbed  '"^O  Arternktona. 
unmistakably  in  evidcitce,  and  may    FarcwcU."  About  a-D.  ng 
be  seen  in  spedmensin  the  London    (Brit.  Has.). 
National  Gallery.    There  is  a 

diflerence  of  opinion  however  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
wax.  Donner  von  Richter  holds  that  the  wax  was  "Punk," 
i.t.  a  kind  of  emulsioo,  and  was  blended  with  oU  and  resinous 
balsams  so  as  to  be  transformed  into  a  aolt  piste  which  cooU 
be  manipulated  cold  with  the  spattila.  Meat  for  "burahif 
in  "  Ipklaratn  inurere)  he  thinks  was  afterwards  applied,  with  the 
effect  of  slightly  fuung  and  blending  the  coloured  waxes  that 
had  been  In  this  way  worked  into  a  picture.  Berger,  00  the  oiber 
hand,  believes  that  the  coloured  wax  pastes  were  nanrpit- 
lated  hot  with  the  "  cauterium,"  which  would  be  maintained  a 
heated  condition,  and  that  there  was  no  subaequcat  process  ol 
"  faurmng  in."   nindcn  Fetrk  is  at  opiaion  Uiatf  even  i»  (hi 
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cue  of  the  wsfbeslaid  on  frith  the  bntdi,  pure  oehed  ■wax  «u 
employed  and  not  a  compound  or  emulsioD,  such  bs  is  gcnenUy 
aisumed.    Bergcr  believes  in  a  mixture  ot  wax.  oil  and  tcsId. 

-It  i*  interesting  to  note  that  the  distinguished  modern  painter, 
Arnold  BttcUin,  executed  bis  picture  of  "  Sappho  "  in  oolouied 
pastes  composed  of  copal  resin,  turpentine  and  wax,  manipu- 
lated with  a  curved  spatula,  and  that  be  applied  heat  to  fuse 
•lightly  the  impasto.  He  believed  he  obtained  in  this  way  « 
brUlfancy  not  to  be  compassed  with  oils. 

The  nature  of  the  "  ceslron  "  technique  on  ivoty  it  not  knows. 
Tht  only  existing  artistic  designs  in  Ivory  are  executed  by 
engraved  lines,  and  these  arc  somctiiaes  filled  in  with  coloured 
pastes.  Exquisite  work  in  this  style  extsts  In  the  Hermitage 
at  St  Petersburg,  and  (here  are  examples  In  other  museums,  but 
this  can  hardly  be  termed  encaustic  painting.  A  better  idea  of 
ibe  laboriously  executed  mioiature  portraits  ot  which  Pliny  tells 
us  can  be  gained  from  the  small  medallion  portraits  modelled  in 
coloured  wax  that  were  common  at  the  Renaiaaance  period  and 
are  still  executed  to-day.  In  these  however  the  amukr-detaib 
are  put  in  with  the  brush  and  pigment 

It  is  knowji  from  the  evidoiee  of  the  Erecfatheimi  inscription 
that  the  encatutic  process  was  employed  for  the  painting  of 
ornamental  pattemsonarchitcctural  features  of  marble  buildings, 
but  there  is  si  ill  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  technique  employed 
in  such  forms  of  decorative  painting  as  the  colouring  of  the  white 
plaster  that  covered  the  surfaces  of  stonework  on  monumental 
buildings  in  inferior  matetiab.  Polychrome  ornament  on  terra- 
cotta for  architectural  embellishment  may  have  been  fixed  by  the 
glaxe  as  In  ordinary  vase  painting,  but  Pliny  says  that  Agrippa 
Jigulmum  ppta  encautto  piiixit  in  his  Thermae  (xxxvi.  189). 
Th«  technique  of  the  polychrome  lecuthi  and  of  the  polychrome 
terra-CDttasUluaryb  not  certain. 

The  later  history  of  wax  painting  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  is  of  Interest  in  connexion  with  the  evolution  of  the 
painter's  technique  as  a  whole.  Its  possible  relation  to  oil 
palni&ig  will  be  noticed  later  on.  Here  it  is  enough  to  note  that 
the  se-caQed  Lncnt  MS.  of  the  8th  century  mentions  the  mingling 
of  wax  with  colours,  and  the  Byzantine  Ucunt  Atkot  Handbook, 
recording  probab^  the  practice  of  the  nth  century,  gives  a 
recipe  for  an  emulsion  of  partly  saponified  wax  with  size  as 
a  painting  medium.,  A  redpe  of  the  15th  century  quoted 
Mrs  Mcrrifidd  from  the  MSS.  of  Le  Begue  ^ves  a  similar  oompo* 
sition  that  can  be  thinned  with  water  and  used  to  temper  all 
■orts  of  colours.  .  . 

I  43.  Ttmpera  Pointini.  [Cennhio's  Troitata,  in  the  En^ish 
pffilioB  with  tennifial  essays  by  Mrs  Hcrringham  (London,  iSipg), 
fatbebestworktoconsnltoatlietubject.  The  Sodetyof  Painters 
in  Tempera  published  In  1907  a  volume  of  P«^jon  the  subject. 
P.  Uoyd'a  Pradktd  GMid§  lo  Stent  PaittHnt  »nd  PaiMtm^  in 
Dittrnftr  (London,  iS79>,  It  cfalefy  about  the  palming  of  Ibea- 
tricd  seenery,  and  this  subject  Is  abo  dealt  with  in  articles  by 
William  Tclbin  hi  the  ir«fatfiie  of  Art  (1889),  pp.  91,  195.) 

The  binding  substances  used  In  the  tempera  processes  may  be 
classed  as  follows:  (1)  SIxe,  preferably  that  made  from  boUIng 
down  cuttings  o!  pardimcnt.  Fish-glue,  gum,  e^>ecially  gum 
Iragacanth  and  gnm  anbic  (the  Seoegal  gum  of  commerce); 
gtycerin,  honey,  milk,  «dne,  beer,  &c.  (a)  Egp«  hi  the  form  of 
(i)  the  yolk  alone,  (li)  the  white  alone,  (ill)  the  whole  contents  of 
the  egg  beaten  up,  (iv>  tbesaiAe  with  the  addittonof  the  tnillt  or 
sap  of  young  shoots  of  the  fig-tree,  (v)  the  conteott  of  the  egg 
with  the  addition  of  abont  the  same  quanlitv  of  vine^  [(hr)  was 
vsed  In  the  south,  (v)  T>orth  of  the  Alpsj.  (3)  EnuUont,.in 
which  wax  or  oil  is  mingled  with  substances  which  bring  about 
the  pos^bility  of  diluting  the  mixture  with  water.  Thus  oil 
can  be  made  to  unite  mecbanloiUy  (not  chemically)  with  water 
by  the  Interposition  ^her  ot  gum  or  of  the  yolk  of  egg. 

or  these  materids  it  may  be  noted  that  a  slie  or  gum  tempera 
b  always  soluble  In  water,  and  is  moreover  always  of  a  rather 
thin  croslstency.-  The  latter  apfdits  abo  to  while  of  On 
the  other  hand  the  yolk  of  an  egg  makes  a  medium  ol  greater 
body,  and  modem  artists,  especially  in  Germany,  have  painted 
la  it  with  a  fuB  impasto.   Tbc  yolk  of  egg  m  the  whole  egg  slightly 
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any  dilution  by  means  of  water,  and  thesUffest  body  can  in  this 
way  be  obtained.  The  medieval  artists  seem  however  always  lo 
have  painted  with  egg  thinly,  diluting  the  yolk  with  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  water.  Tbeic  paneb  show  Ihb,  and  we  can 
argue  the  same  from  the  number  of  successive  oatSu  of  paint 
prescribed  by  Cennino  and  other  writers.  The  former  (ch.  165) 
mentions  seven  or  eight  or  ten  coats  of  cokmrs  tempered  with 
yolk  alone,  that  must  have  been  well  thinned  with  water.  This 
point  will  be  returned  (o  later  on.  The  yolk  of  egg  b  realty 
itself  an  emulsion  as  it  containsabout  3o%of  ollorfatty  matter, 
though  lo  its  fluid  state  It  combines  readily  wih  water.  "  Egg 
yolk,"  writes  Professor  Church  {Chemitlry,  p.  74),  "must  be 
regarded  as  essentially  an  oil  medium.  As  it  dries  the  oil 
h«^lens,"  and  ulUmaldy  becomes  a  substance  not  unlike  bather 
that  is  quite  impervious  to  moisture^  Hence  while  siie  tempoia 
when  dty  yields  to  water  egg  tempen  will  resbt  it  Ste  WilUam 
Richmond  gave  a  proof  of  thu  In  evidence  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  November  1906,  describing  bow  be  had 
exposed  a  piece  of  platter  painted  with  yolk  of  egg  medium  lo  all 
weathers  for  »x  months  on  the  roof  of  a  church  and  found  it  at  the 
end  perfectly  intact  As  to  the  milk  of  young  fig-shoots,  it  b 
interesting  to  know  from  Prindpal  Laurie  ("  Pigments  and 
Vehicles  of  the  Old  Masters,"  in  Joamal  oj  Me  Socitiy  0}  Am, 
Jan.  15,  1891,  p.  17a)  that  "fig-tree  belongi  to  the  same 
fanuly  as  the  india-rubber  tree,  and  its  juke  contains  caout- 
chouc." He  says,  "  doubtless  the  mixture  of  albumen  and 
caoutchouc  would  make  a  very  tough  and  protective  medium." 

With  regard  to  the  historical  use  of  these  different  media,  the 
medieval  Italians  used  almost  exdu^vely  the  yolk  of  egg 
medium,  and  thb  b  also  the  favourite  tempera  of  the  modems. 
In  fact  In  Italy  the  word  "  tempera,"  as  used  by  Vasari  and  other 
writers,  generally  means  the  egg  medium.  On  the  other  hand 
siie  or  gum  was  more  common  north  of  the  Alps.  It  b  in  most 
cases  very  difEcutt  to  decide  what  tempeias  were  in  vogue  in 
different  regions  and  at  the  various  epochs  of  Uie  art,  aad  the 
following  must  not  be  taken  for  more  than  an  approximate 
sutement  of  the  facts.  As  far  as  It  b  known,  the  blni^ng 
material  in  ancient  Egypt  was  for  the  most  part  size,  while 
Greek  InflueiKe  from  about  600  B.C.  onwards  nuiy'haTe  led  to  i1k 
use  of  wax  emulsion  (Punic  wax).  For  paintings  on  mnsuny 
cases,  and  on  papyrus  scroUs,  the  medium  have  been  site 
or  gum.  Professor  Flinders  Pctrie  says  It  was  acacia  gum.  The 
wall  paintings  <rf  ancient  Mesopotamia  as  well  as  those  of  India 
and  the  farther  East  generally  wero  aB  ia  tempera,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  redpes  and  teduilcal  ptactlcet  of  the  East  and 
ol  the  West  seem  lo  be  curiously  allte.  The  exact  media  used 
are  doubtful.  The  same  doubt  exists  with  regard  to  the  exact 
processes  of  waS  and  pand  painting  in  tempera  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Italy,  in  the  East,  in  Byzantine  tinics,  and  in  the  earfy 
middle  ages  both  north  and  south  of  the  Alps.  The  mateiiau 
and  processes  mentioned  by  Pliny  w  In  the  Varfeus  Hfhitifil 
handbooks  arc  on  the  whole  cleariy  established,  but  It  Is  very 
difficult  to  say  In  particular  cases  what  was  the  actual  technique 
employed.  Any  ceruinty  in  thb  matter  mutt  be  based  on  the 
resuitt  not  only  of  superficial  eKamination  but  of  andysis,  and 
the  very  small  qoanlitics  ot  the  materials  that  can  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  chembt  make  it  often  imposuble  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  diagnosis. 

A  story  in  Pliny  (xxxv.  los)  shows  that  the  Gicdt  panel 
painters,  when  not  "  caeanstae,"  tued  a  water  tempera,  but 
whether  size  or  egg  was  Its  main  constituent  vc  do  not  know. 
Apellcs  is  said  to  have  covered  his  finished  panels  with  a  thin  coat 
of  what  Pliny  calb  "  atcamcnt'jm,"  which  may  have  been  a  white 
of  egg  varnish,  for  spirit  varnishes  were  not  known  in  antiquiiy 
(Betgcr  i.  and  B.  183),  and  the  Greeks  do  not  seem  to  have  used 
drying  wis  nor  varnishes  made  with  these.  ByzanLine  panel 
painting,  according  to  the  iiomd  Athos  Haiidh»ok,  was  executed 
as  a  rule  in  an  egg  tempera  (B*r^r  lii.  75),  and  thb  technique 
wosfoUowcdlatcroninltaly.  ForCreek  and  Etruscan  (Italian) 
w»U-painUngs  of  the  pagan  period;  for  late  Roman  wall-paintings 
north  of  the  AIps,and  for  BoBwcsqustBd  Gothic  nU^paip"—- 
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«•  lM*e  to  dwoH  uMapt  Uie  tlicarie*  of  ifte  «r  en  tmpm, 
wax  tenpcra  (erauklon),  mitd  the  Kmc  ptiailns  tn  "  fresco  sccco  " 
deicribed  by  Theophilus.  When  we  come  to  tht  ptoet  paintinf 
front  the  nth  to  the  istb  century  we  «re  on  surer  ground.  For 
tbe  imrth  we  have  the  technical  directiOB)  of  Theopbilos,  for  the 
■ouUi  tboK  of  Cennino.  Theophilus  0-  ch.  xxvii.)  pmcribei  k 
tempera  of  gum  from  the  cheny  tree,  and,  with  some  r^gmeDU, 
white  of  egg.  The  finished  panel  was  to  be  covered  with  an  oil 
vaniid  (vemition).  Cennino  prescribes  a  tempera  of  the  yolk 
of  egg  alone,  half  and  half  with  the  pigments,  which  have  been 
btdy  ground  in  water  and  are  very  liquid,  so  that  there  might 
be  in  the  ultimate  compound  about  u  much  water  as  egg.  A 
tempera  of  the  whole  egg  with  the  milk  of  fir^hoots  he  reconi- 
mends,  not  for  panels,  but  for  retouching  fresco-work  on  the  wall 
when  it  is  dry.  Tempera  panels  palntMl  with  egg  yolk  are,  like 
tha  gua  tempera  puiels  ol  Theophilus,  to  be  varaished  with 
■wnic*  llfwtfs  (tO  varnish).  In  these  media  were  executed 
wB  the  fine  tempera  panels  of  the  early  Italian  and  aarty  Gennan 
acAorfs  of  the  15th  century,  and  these  represent  a  hmited,  but 
witbiB  Ita  bouada  a  very  ptifact  aad  lattnstiiic,  fona  of  the 
painter^  art. 

A  word  or  two  may  he  said  here  ^boot  the  vaiioos  sabtfdiary 
pweets  coaoected  whh  14th  and  15th  century  pand  paintmg. 
which  are  of  ifESt  intcmt  as  showing  the  conicieiidaiii.  aad  indeed 
devotional  spirit  in  which  the  opentloBs  were  carried  out.  At  the 
outset  of  his  Troitalo  Cennino  gives  ■  list  of  tbe  proceMe*  the  panel 
painter  has  to  go  through,  and  in  Hibsequent  chapten  he  descnbcs 
■ilnutdy  each  o(  these.  The  artist  must  "  Icnow  bow  to  grind 
cokMirs,  to  use  glu^  to  fasten  the  linen  on  the  pond,  to  pntne  with 
gesso,  10  scrape  and  smooth  tbe  gesso,  to  make  reliefs  in  gesso,  to 
put  on  bole,  to  gild,  to  burnish,  to  mix  temperas,  to  Uy  on  grounding 
colours,  to  tranifer  by  pouncing  throueh  pricked  lines,  to  sharpen 
lines  with  the  stylus,  to  indent  with  little  patterns,  to  carve,  to 
coloar,  to  oraament  the  panel,  and  finally  to  varnish  it."  The 
preUmiDary  operation^  before  tbo  artificer  actually  begins  to 

colour  "  or  paint,  will  take  him  six  years  to  learn,  and  it  requires 
with  Cennino  half  a  hundred  chaoters  to  describe  them.  The 
wooden  panel  fa  careruUv  compaciea  and  linen  1;  led  down  over 
hs  faca,  and  o^'cr  thi>  is  l.iid,  in  iiMiiy  sucrc^-iv  l'  coals,  a  gesao 
ground  of  slaki-d  planter  of  Hacis  mUeJ  uiili  '-i.-i',  with  which 
composition  raiiotl  (jmamonu,  tuiih  a  ilic  nlml>i  of  saints,  &c., 
canbe  modetle<!-  It'-'th  ihi-sc  and  ihc  Hat  p.-irti  of  the  panel  are 
■craped  and  soio-nhci!  liU  llicv  arc  like  ivory.  The  design  ol  the 
picture  is  then  dr.iwn  out  on  thepancl,  and  the  ouilinm  sharpened 
Hp  sntb  the  utmost  precision.  Tne  gilding  ol  the  backynmnd  and 
of  the  carved  woodwork  in  which  the  pand  is  set  now  foKows. 
Armenian  bole,  ground  finely  with  white  ot  diluted  with  water, 
b  spread  over  ue  gesao  and  carefully  bumuhed  as  a  ground  tor 
water  gikEng  with  white  of  egg.  Tbe  Kold  is  then  bumiabed  till  it 
appcan  aloMSl  dark  (in  the  shadow)  from  it*  own  rdulgence. 
TM  delicate  indented  paiicrns  which  jn-  ■  I.  .ir..\:\^i  on  the  glided 
grounds  of  the  (lainud  p.in^U  on  Fa5i  .\  -  -  ■■.-■is,  such  as  that 

at  Sonlhwold,  arc  Mampcd  with  little  puncli«*,  and  Cennino  says 
tUa  is  on*  of  the  moM  beautiful  ports  of  the  art.  In  the  actual 
paintfaig.  whkh  is  on  the  ooo-gilded  part  of  tbe  pane),  the  utmost 
attention  is  paid  to  the  oniamcntauon  ol  brocaded  draperies,  in 
which  gtdd  b  used  as  a  ground  and  is  made  to  show  in  parts,  while 
gkaes  of  pigment  mixetTwith  drying  oSl  are  also  used.  Dit«ctioni 
Ur  MiattDi  the  floh,  which  b  to  be  done  after  the  draperies  and 
bac^ound,  are  precise.  There  is  an  under- pslntii^  in  a  mono, 
chrome  of  terra  verte  sind  white,  and  over  this  in  succeitive  coats 
of  great  thinness  the  flesh-tints  are  spread,  every  tint  being  laid  in 
its  right  pontkm  on  the  face,  the  darkest  Rcsh-tlnt  being  shaded 
down  to  the  terra  mte  and  softened  oA  in  a  tender  tfumata 
maimer.  Many  coats  are  superimposed,  but  the  gnen  grouiMl  is 
still  to  remain  sightly  viuble.  At  the  last  the  lightest  flesh-tint 
b  used  to  obmin  the  reliefs  and  the  high  lights  arc  touched  in  in 
white.  The  outlines  arc  sharpened  up  with  red  muted  with  black. 
The  varnishing  process  should  be  delayed  for  at  least  a  year,  and 
the  varnish,  which  was  evidently  thick,  is  to  be  sprwd  by  the  fingers 
over  the  painted  surfaces,  care  being  ukcn  not  to  kt  the  varnish 
go  over  tne  gold  ground.  This  shoutd  be  dtmc  if  iiossible  in  the 
•on,  but  Cconino  says  that  if  the  varnish  be  boiled  it  wHl  dry 
without  bdng  placed  in  the  sun. 

Tbe  process  thus  described  is  not  what  w«  should  call,  m  the 
modern  sense,  painting,  for  the  prcdHon  and  conventionality  of 
the  work  and  the  great  Importance  given  to  subsidiary  deuils  are 
quite  opposed  to  the  spirit « the  art  Ance  the  iftlhcentnry.  Never- 
UidHB,  the  nalwc  dmplidty  of  the  deisga  and  tbe  exquisite  ddicacy 
el  the  Aaisb  have  aa  anlalling  charm.  We  fed,  as  Cennuio  savs. 
that  the  artist  has  loved  and  deliEhted  In  his  work,  and  regarded 
his  patient  manipulation  as  a  ic^gioas  act.  A  modern  anist  in 
tempen  speriaUy  pnisea  the  oU  work  for  its  "  breadth,  trans- 
parency and  parity  ol  coIqw."  qaalilica  "mOaf  10  the  gmdiml 
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bringing  forwmd  ol  the  pictmw  from  a  slmjili  auiUna  of  cxtsema 
beauty.  "  This  outline  u  never  lost;  its  beautifully  ntusisxl  and 
harmonising  lines  and  masses  are  retained  to  the  end,  even  strength- 
ened and  accentuated,  (riving  gnat  Astinctnem  at  a  dinaace,  even 
when  not  actually  vuabte.  A  pstfectly  modulated  moaochrowie 
of  li^  and  shade  fills  tbe  eutHne,  appaimit  through  the  ovciM 


the  rapid  drying  of  the  medium,  that  pravaaia  the  fasiag  of  the 
colours  togetner  in  the  impasto,  which  is  possthk  ia  oil  painting 


posstlrie  a  bqmd  and  soltly  gradated  handHag,  and  thoogb  ttaa 
Italian  variety  of  tempera  allowed  greater  depth  in  the  shadows^ 
(he  northern  gave  on  the  whole  greater  brightness."  In  Italy, 
owing  to  the  rapid  drying  of  the  egg-volk,  modelling  waa  oltea 
secured  by  hatching,  which  is  not  so  pleasing  in  its  diect  as  tba 
other  mctMd  of  superimpositig  thin  coats  of  point  one  over  tha 
other  till  the  proper  effect  of  shading  b  secutod.  One  notaUa 
quality  of  tempera  u  its  trantpaicncy,  which  is  referred  to  by 
Cennino  when  he  says  that  the  original  under-painting  of  terra 
verte  is  never  to  be  wholly  obliterated. 

The  well-known  group  of  the  "  Three  Graces,"  from  BotiiccQTs 
large  pane!  of  tbe  "  Allegory  of  Spring,"  at  FloreKe,  givea  the 
quality  of  tempera  painting  very  aptly  (see  fig.  36,  Flatc  X-). 
There  is  a  Sodety  of  Painters  in  Tempen  la  Lcadoo,  aad  mow 
artists  are  enthttsiastic  in  their  admlratiOD  id  the  proccM  to  ks 
purity,  linceiity  and  permanence. 

Uiuler  the  heading  "  tempera  **  should  be  noticed  another  atyla 
of  painting  srtth  a  water-mcdiam  that  is  executed  as  a  rda  on  a 
large  scale  and  in  a  comparaiivdy  dight  fashion.  Painting  for 
the  purposes  of  tempinary  decoration  oo  canvas  or  wood,  so  much 
used  in  the  Italian  cities  of  the  Renaiiunce  period,  is  of  this  Und. 
Large  cartoons  in  colour  for  mural  pictures  or  tapestry,  of  which 
Raphad's  cartoons  are  the  most  famoui  esamplM.  ara  other  cs> 
amples;  while  in  modern  times  the  technique  is  chiefly  cmptoyed 
in  ibcatiical  scene  painting.  The  pigments  are  tempereJ  with 
site  or  gum,  and  bodv  b  given  to  them  by  whitcmng,  pipe<lay  or 
umilir  substance.  Wont  executed  in  tfaU  medium  dries  much 
lighter  than  when  It  is  put  on,  and  to  execute  it  eflectively,  as  ia 
tM  case  of  stage  scenery,  requires  much  skill  and  practice.  "  lo 
the  study  of  the  art  of  distemper  painting  a  source  of  coosiderabte 
embarrassment  to  the  inexperienced  eye  is  that  the  colours  when 
wet  present  such  a  different  appearance  to  what  ihry  do  when 
dry.''  So  writea  F.  Lloyds,  but  W.  Telbln,  though  be  recogniaea 
thia  difficulty,  extols  the  process.  "  A  qilendid  materiaT  di^ 
tempert  For  atmosphere  unequalled,  ami  for  atreogth  as  powerful 
as  mL  in  halt  an  hour  you  can  do  with  it  that  which  in  water  or  oil 
would  take  one  or  two  Ami"  The  English  word  "  distemper*' 
and  the  Ftendi  "  gotwche  are  comtnonly  apoBed  to  thia  atjne  of 
broad  summary  punting  ia  bodr«olaur.  ^'  Pistemper"  to  Eailiah 
ears  suggesU  house-decoration,  "^temper*  "  the  work  o(  the  artist. 

S  44.  Osf  Pataffiif.— (See  Eastlakc,  Ualerialtjtr  e  BUlarj  tl 
Oil  PttiMtiMt  (London,  1847};  U£rim(e,  Dt  ta  ptimlm  d  FimiU 
(Paris,  1830);  Berger,  Batrif  (nr  EntwuklMmts-CtKkkkIt  dm 
Maliteknik,  cap.  iii.  tit  sqq.,  and  iv.  (Munich,  1S97),  Ac; 
Dalbon,  Ltt  Ongiyiet  is  ia  feintun  A  fkuiU  (Paris,  1904); 
Ludwig,  Ob€r  die  CnmdslUte  der  OdwKiiera  (Lcipaic  tSTfi); 
Leasing,  Obv  dot  AlUr  der  Odmaltrei,  1774-) 

Oil  painting  is  an  art  rather  of  the  nonh  than  of  tbe  aotitlt  and 
cau,  for  its,  development  wu  undoubtedly  fuitbcred  by  the 
demand  for  moisture-teaisting  media  in  compaiativdy  damp 
cUmates,  and,  moreover,  the  drying  oils  on  which  the  !*rh'itTin 
depends  were  but  sparingly  prepared  in  lands  where  olive  oil, 
which  does  not  dry,  was  a  staple  product. 

Certain  vegetable  oils  dry  naturally  in  the  air  by  a  pnccas  ef 
e^dlxatioa,  and  this  drying  or  hardening  is  not  accompanied  by 
any  oomidcfaUe  ahrinkiag,  nor  by  any  change  of  coioiir;  so  that 
oil  aad  mbMaiHes  mind  with  it  do  not  alter  in  volume  nor  ia 
appearance  as  a  cooscquence  of  the  drying  process.  There  may 
be  a  slow  subsequent  alteration  in  the  direction  of  darkening  «r 
becoming  more  yetk>w;  but  this  is  another  matter.  Among  tbcse 
oils  the  most  Important  is  linseed  oil  extracted  from  the  accds 
ol  the  flax  plant,  poppy  oil  from  the  seeds  of  the  opiian  pofpj, 
and  nut  oil  from  the  kernels  of  the  common  walnot.  Wih  tbeae 
oils,  generally  Unseed,  ordinary  tube  colours  used  by  painters  ia 
oil  an  prepared,  and  oil  vamishes,  also  used  by  artists,  are  aiadc 
by  diMolving  in  them  certain  reaina,  Thdr  Batnnl  irywf 
^nalitici  caa  be  im4)r  aided  by  subjectiai  tbcn  to  beat,  aad 
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abo  by  mingling  irflli  tbcn  cbeniotl  subftances  known  as 
"  diyera,"  of  which  ccrtiin  alls  ol  lead  and  tine  are  the  omi 
fomiliiT.  How  (u  back  in  aniM|uiiy  Hich  oils  and  tbeir  proper- 
tin  VCR  known  it  donblfuL  Ccnaia  varnnbcs  an  wed  in 
Egypt  oa  mummy  cue»«f  the  New  Empire  and  on  olhcr  Hirfaccs, 
and,  though  Mme  of  these  are  aoluUe  in  water,  otbcts  resist  it, 
and  Mny  be  made  with  drying  oils  or  ewcniul  oils,  though  the 
art  <tf  distiUing  ibete  last  cannot  be  traced  back  in  Egypt  earlier 
than  ibe  Rooua  imperial  period.  (See  Bcnheiot,  La  Chimu  au 
iMyn  4|«,  I.  ij8  (Paris,  i8m).  When  Pliny  tdls  us  (aiv.  iij) 
that  all  resins  are  soluble  in  oil,  we  might  think  he  was  contcm- 
plating  a  varnish  of  (he  modern  kind.  Elsewhere,  however  tui  v. 
34},  fas  pitKCibca  luch  a  solutkin  as  a  son  <rf  emoUieRt  ointment 
lot  wowhIs,  10  it  is  clear  that  dw  oil  he  has  in  view  is  non^drying 
olive  ^1  ibat  wadd  sot  make  a  varnish.  In  two  passages  «<  bis 
Natunt  Hiskry  i'r.  24-42.  »[iii.  70-96)  Pliny  disoourses  at 
length  on  various  oils,  but  does  not  refer  to  their  drying  properties. 
There  is  realty  no  direct  evkkncc  ol  the  use  among  the  Creeks 
and  Romans  of  drying  mis  and  oi  varnishes,  though  a  recent 
writer  (Cremer,  UiiltrtiKlumgtm  Abtr  den  Btgmm  dtr  Odwtqimi, 
DUss.,  iS^g)  has  searched  for  it  with  desperate  eagerness.  The 
chief  purpose  of  painting  for  which  such  maierials  would  have 
been  in  demand  is  the  painting  of  sliips,  but  this  we  Ilbow  was 
carried  out  in  the  e<|ually  walerproof  medium  ol  wax,  with  which 
resin  or  fritch  was  commingled  by  beat.  The  earliest  mention  of 
the  use  of  s  drying  oil  in  aproecss  connected  with  painting  i&  in  the 
medical  writer  Aetius,  ol  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  a.d., 
who  says  that  nut  oil  dries  and  forms  a  protective  varnish 
over  gilding  or  encaustic  painting.  From  this  time  onwards  the 
use  of  drying  oils  and  varnishes  in  painting -processes  is  weU 
established.  The  Lmco  US.  ol  the  8th  or  Qth  century  a.d. 
gives  a  receipe  for  a  transparuit  varnish  composed  of  linseed 
oil  and  resin.  In  the  Uount  Atkot  Handbook  "  peseri,"or  boiled 
lintccd  oil,  appears  in  common  nsc,  and  with  resin  is  made  into  a 
varnish.  In  the  same  treatise  also  we  find  a  clear  dcscriptioD 
of  ttl  painting  in  the  modem  sense;  but  since  the  dates  of  the 
vsiions  portions  of  the  Handbook  are  uncertain,  we  may  refer 
father  to  Theophilus  (about  ajx  1100),  who  indicates  the  same 
process  with  equal  clearness.  The  passages  in  Theophilus  (i. 
chs.  u.  and  jcxvi.-ixviii.)  are  ot  the  first  importance  for  the 
history  of  oil  painting.  He  directs  the  arti&ci  to  take  the 
colours  he  wishes  to  apply,  to  grind  them  carefully  without 
water  in  mi  of  linseed  prepared  as  he  describes  in  ch.  ix.,  and  to 
paint  therewith  flesh  and  drapery,  beasts  or  turds  or  foliage, 
just  as  he  pleue*.  All  kinds  of  pigments  can  be  ground  in  the 
hil  and  used  on  wooden  paneb,  for  Utt  work  must  bt  ptU  mU  in 
tkt  IMS  to  iky.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Theophilus  (ch.  sxvii.) 
seems  to  confine  this  method  of  painting  to  movable  works 
(oa  panel,  in  tpert  lipua,  in  his  lanlum  rtbta  quat  teU  tkcari 
potiuni)  that  can  be  carried  out  into  the  sun,  but  in  ch.  uv.  of 
the  more  or  less  contemporary  third  book  of  Hendius  (Vierma 
QudlensduijUH,  No.  iv.)  oil-paint  may  be  dried  either  in  the 
sun  or  by  artificial  heat.  Heradius,  moreover,  knows  bow 
to  mix  dryers  (oxkle  of  lead)  with  his  oil,  a  device  with  which 
Tlieophilin  b  not  acquainted.  Hence  to  the  latter  the  defect 
of  the  medium  was  its  slow  drying,  and  Theophilus  recomnunds 
as  a  quicltcr  process  the  gum  tempera  already  described.  In 
any  case,  whether  the  painting  be  in  ml  or  tempera,  the  finished 
panel  must  be  varnished  in  the  sun  with  "  vemition  "  (ch.  ui.), 
a  varnish  compounded  by  heat  of  linseed  oil  and  a  gum,  which 
ia  probably  saiidarac  resin.  The  Motmt  Alkm  Handbook,  {  53, 
describes  practically  the  same  technique,  but  indicates  it  as 
specially  used  for  flesh,  the  inference  being  that  the  draperies 
were  painted  in  tempera  or  with  wax.  It  is  worth  noting  thai 
the  well-known  "  Mack  Madonnas,"  common  in  Italy  as  well 
as  in  the  lands  of  the  Creek  Church,  may  be  thus  explained. 
They  are  Bysantine  icons  in  which  the  flesh  has  been  painted 
in  oil  and  the  draperies  in  another  technique.  The  oil  has 
darkened  with  age,  while  the  tempera  paru  bavo  remained  in 
contrast  cwnpaiativdy  fresh.  Some  of  them  are  probably  the 
eailiat  oil  painting*  exUnt. 
Qtt  painiing  gcoorduglyi  though  fai  an  nnsatisfaciory  famn. 
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is  estabKriicd  ai  least  as  early  as  aj>.  iioo.  What  had  been 
Its  previous  hisiory?  Here  it  is  necissary  to  take  note  of  the 
interesting  suggestion  of  Berger,  that  it  was  gradually  evolved 
in  the  eariy  Christian  centuries  from  the  then  dariining encaustic 
technique  of  classical  times.  We  learn  &om  Dioscoridrs,  who 
dates  rather  later  than  the  time  of  Augustus,  that  resin  was 
mixed  with  wax  for  the  painting  of  ships,  and  when  drying  oils 
came  into  use  they  would  make  with  wax  and  resin  a  medium 
requiring  leas  heat  to  make  ft  fluid  than  wax  aloae,  and  one 
therefore  more  convenient  for  the  brusb'tbrm  of  encaustic 
Betger  suspects  Ibe  presence  of  sutji  a  medium  in  some  of  tlie 
mummy-case  portrails,  and  poinu  for  oonfirmatMo  to  the 
chemical  analysis  of  some  pigments  found  in  the  giava  of  a 
painter  it  Heme  St  Hnbot  in  Bdgiun  of  about  the  time  ot 
ConataniiM  the  Great  (L  and  IL  230  seq.).  One  part  wax  with 
two  to  three  parts  drying  (nut)  oil  he  Sods  by  experiment  a 
serviceable  medium.  Cut  of  thn  changing  wax-technique  he 
thinks  ihnc  proceeded  the  use  of  drying  oils  and  resins  as  media 
in  independence  of  wax.  II  we  faesitale  in  the  meantime  to 
regard  this  as  more  than  a  h^othe^,  it  is  yet  irartlv  of  atl«»- 
tion,  for  any  hypothesis  that  suggcsu  a  plausiUe  coanntlea 
between  phenomena  the  origin  and  idatioBs  of  whidi  are  sa 
obsane  deserves  a  friendly  rcccptioti. 

The  IVsAcM  of  Ccanino  Cnmiai  rqiiesents  two  or  thrat 
centuries  of  advance  .on  the  Sikeida  of  Theophilus,  and  abont 
contemporary  with  it  is  the  so-called  Strauburg  MS.,  which 
gives  a  view  of  German  practice  just  as  the  TratbUo  does  of 
Iiaban.  This  MS.,  attcatktn  to  which  was  first  called  by 
Eastlake  (Jtfcfcriiifi,  f.  126  seq.),  cratates  a  renaifcable  redpc 
lor  preparing  "  (nl  for  the  cokwrs:"  Unseed  or  benpseed  or 
old  nut  oil  is  to  be  boiled  with  certain  dryers,  of  which  wtnle 
copperas  (sulphate  of  line)  is  one.  This,  when  bleached  in  the 
sun,  "  will  acquire  a  thick  cunsistairn,  and  also  bcooans  «s 
transparent  as  a  fine  cryataL  And  this  oil  dries  very  fsM,  and 
makes  all  adoun  beautifully  clear  and  iJuey  boklea.  Al 
painten  ore  not  acquainted  with  it:  from  iu  exceUence  it  is 
called  eltum  prociosum,  since  fudf  an  ounce  is  well  worth  a 
shilling,  and  with  this  oil  all  cokxirs  are  to  be  ground  .and 
tempered,"  vrihile  as  a  final  praoesa  a  few  dnps  of  varal^ 
•re  to  be  added.  The  MS.  probably  dales  nthcr  before  than 
after  1400. 

Cennino's  treatise,  written  a  little  later,  gives  avowedly 
the  recipes  and  proceves  traditional  in  ibe  s^ool  «l  («iotto 
ihtoughout  the  14th  century.  He  begins  his  account  of  «B 
pointing  with  the  remark  that  it  was  an  art  much  practised  by 
the  "  Germans,"  thus  bearing  out  what  was  said  at  the  com> 
mencemeal  of  this  section.  He  proceeds  (dis.  90-94)  to  describe 
on  <^  technique  for  waUs  and  for  panels  that  sounds  quite 
effective  and  modern.  linseed  oil  is  to  be  bleached  iiL  the  son 
and  mixed  with  liquid  varnish  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce 
of  varnish  to  a  pound  of  oil,  artd  in  this  medium  all  colours  are 
to  be  ground.  "  When  you  would  paint  a  drapery  >ritb  the 
three  gradations,"  Cenoino  proceeds,  "divide  the  tints  and 
place  them  each  in  its  position  with  your  brush  of  squirrel  bair^ 
(tising  one  colour  with  another  so  that  the  pigments  ore  thickly 
laid.  Then  wait  certain  days,  come  again  and  see  how  the 
paint  covers,  and  repaint  where  needful.  And  In  this  way 
paint  flesh  or  anything  you  |dease,  and  likewise  mountains, 
trees  and  anything  else."  In  ottier  chapters  Cennine  recom- 
mends cerl  vn  port  mot  o{  >  painting  in  tempera  to  be  put  in  In  oil, 
and  nowhere  docs  he  give  a  hint  that  the  work  in  oil  gave 
any  trouNc  through  its  unwillingness  to  dry.  His  medium 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  thick,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
viscous  (ch.  91).  This  corabiMoltoa  ^  oil  paiot  and  tecnpera 
on  the  same  piece  is  a  nutter,  as  we  shall  pctsentlyse(^<4soae 
significance. 

In  the  Dt  re  aedijiraloria  <rf  L.  B.  Albert!  (written  about 
1450),  vi.  Q,  there  is  a  mention  of  "  a  new  discovery  of  laying 
on  colours  with  oil  of  linseed  so  that  they  resist  fot  ever  aU 
injuries  from  weather  and  climate,"  which  may  have  inms 
reference  to  so-called  "  German  "  practice. 

The  next  Italian  writer  who  says  anything  to  the  purpoee  is 
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the  London  NaiEonal  OtDnr,  called  the  "  Conecntion  of  St 
Nicholu,"  the  kneeling  figure  of  the  uint  is  robed  b  green  wtib 
slaeva  of  golden  oruge.  This  bttcr  colour  is  evidently  carried 
through  u  uaderpainting  over  the  whole  drspcd  ponkms  of 
tlw  igtirc,  the  green  bong  then  floated  over  and  wo  manipulated 
that  the  gtdden  tint  shows  through  in  parts  and  gives  the  high 
lights  <Hi  the  folds. 

Again  the  relation  of  the  two  kinds  of  pigment  may  be  revened, 
nod  the  full-bodied  ones  nriaed  with  «Mie  may  be  atnidc  into  a 
previously  laid  transparent  tmt.  Tlw  practice  of  painting  Into  a 
wet  glue  or  ntblnng  was  especially  charactemtic  ol  (he  later 
Flemings,  with  Rtttxns  at  their  head,  and  this  again,  though  a 
polar  oppoeiie  to  that  of  the  Venetians,  is  also  derived  from  the 
eailier  temper*,  or  modified  tempera,  tcchnlquM.  The  oMer 
temper*  pui^  when  finished,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  covered 
with  a  coating  of  oil  varnish  geneAlty  of  a  warm  golden  hue,  and 
In  seme  parts  they  were,  as  Ccnnino  tells  us,  glazed  with  trans- 
patcnl  oil  paint.  Now  Van  Mander  telb  us  in  ttie  introduction  to 
bit  SeUIMMk  ol  1604,  verse  17,  tbac  the  oMer  Fkmnh  and 
German  oil  painters,  Van  Eyxk,  Doter  end  otheis,  were  tcsw- 
tomed,  over  a  slightly  panted  motiochiome  of  water-colour  fn 
which  the  drawing  was  carefully  made  oni,  to  by  a  thin  coat  ol 
Kmi  transparent  flesh  tint  in  oil,  through  which  the  under- 
painting  was  still  viable,  and  to  use  this  as  the  pound  for  their 
nibsequent  operations.  In  tlie  fuUy  matured  practice  of  Rubens 
this  thin  ^ue  became  a  complete  painting  of  the  shadows  m 
rubbings  of  deep  rich  transparent  oily  pigment,  into  which  the 
half-tones  and  the  I%fats  were  painted  while  it  was  Mill  wet. 
Deic*mp»,in  bb  Vitia  feinlirsJhtmmds(P«irt,  i7S3)4cscT{bcs 
RufaeiA  method  of  laying  in  hb  shadow*  without  Any  use  of 
white,  which  he  called  the  poison  of  this  part  ot  (he  pictmv,  and 
then  painting  into  them  with  solid  pigment  to  icnire  modelling 
by  touches  laid  boldly  ride  by  side,  and  afterwards  tenderly 
fuaed  by  the  bmdi.  Over  tUi  preparation  the  artht  wouM 
return  with  the  few  decided  strokes  which  ire  the  distinctive 
tigRS-ntaaual  of  the  great  master.  The  characterislic  advantages 
of  this  metbo<}  of  work  are,  first,  breadth,  and  second,  speed. 
The  under  tint,  often  ot  a  rich  soft  umber  or  brown,  being  qiread 
equally  over  the  canvas  makes  Ita  presence  felt  throughout, 
allbotqih  all  aorts  ot  cohnus  and  textures  may  be  palmed  into 
it.  Hence  the  whole  preserves  a  unity  (rf  eRe«  that  b  highly 
pictorial.  Further,  as  the  whole  beauty  ot  the  work  depentb 
on  the  ikill  of  hand  by  vdiich  the  solid  pigment  is  partly  sunk 
into  the  ^aae  at  the  madow  ude,  while  It  comes  out  drier  and 
ktiongcr  in  the  lights,  and  at  this  must  be  done  rightly  at  once  or 
not  at  all,  the  process  under  a  hand  like  thai  of  Rubens  is  a 
singularly  rapid  one.  Exquisite  are  the  effects  thus  gained  when 
the  under  tint  is  allowed  to  peep  through  here  and  there,  blending 
irith  the  aolid  touches  to  produce  the  subtlest  effects  ol  tone  and 
colour. 

Of  these  two  distinct  and  Indeed  contrasted  'methods  of 
handling  oil  pigment,  with  solid  or  with  transparent  nitder- 
palnllng,  that  of  the  FIcmhigs  has  had  most  effect  on  later 
practice.  The  technique  dominttcd  on  the  whole  the  French 
school  irf  the  18th  century,  and  has  had  a  good  deal  of  influence 
on  the  painting  of  Scotland.  In  general,  however,  the  oil 
painting  of  the  17th  and  succeeding  renturies  has  not  been 
bound  by  any  distinctive  rules  and  methods.  Artists  have  felt 
themselves  free,  perhaps  to  an  undue  citcnt,  In  thcfr  choke  of 
media,  and  It  must  be  admitted  that  very  good  results  have  been 
achieved  by  the  oseof  the  simplest  vehicles  that  have  been  known 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  an.  11  Rembrandt  begim 
in  the  Flemish  technique,  Velaaques  uses  at  6nt  solid  under- 
pidntings  of  a  somewhat  heavy  kind,  but  when  these  masters 
Utain  to  full  command  of  their  media  they  paint  apparently 
without  any  special  system,  obt^ning  the  mulls  they  desired, 
now  by  one  process  and  now  again  by  another,  but  always 
working  hi  a  free  untrammelled  spirit,  and  ticating  the  materials 
to  the  spirit  vt  •  master  rather  than  of  a  slave.  In  modem 
palminggenenHywecannohNigerspeakof  established  processes 
tad  methods  of  woifc,  for  cveiy  artist  claims  the  ri^t  to  experi- 
meu  It  Us  wili,  and  to  produce  bb  result  in  the  vay  that  luiu 


his  own  individuality  and  the  special  Htore  of  the  task  before 

him. 

S  45-  Walw-Oiour  roMnf— (CoMno  HonkkouH,  Tim 
BaHkr  Aiffn*  W^m-Ctl^  Pmmttn,  and  «d,  Laodoa.  itgti 
Rcdgnvt.  A  CtHOay  tf  Pmmn;  mA  Mamcttoa,  Tkt  C^ofMc 
>lrtt,  contain  chapters  on  tbissubjea.} 

Watcr<cDlour  paimfag,  as  has  bee*  aaU,  Is  only  *  particular 
locm  of  temper*,  in  which  the  pigments  art  aoni  witk  gm 
to  make  ibem  adhere,  and  aflca  wUb  hraqr  or  l^fcnto  M 
prevent  tfaem  drying  too  fast.  TW  surface  opented  oo  b  (or 
the  moat  part  paper,  though  **  miniatur*  "  palntfag  ia  la  Water- 
colour  OB  ivory.  The  technique  was  ia  use  for  the  BhattMod 
papjrrus  nUa  in  ancient  l^ypt,  and  the  titnmlnaud  US5.  of 
the  medieval  period.  As  a  ndt  the  pigments  osad  la  the  SISS. 
were  mucd  with  white  and  wnc  epaqo*  or  **  body  **  eobai^ 
while  water-colour  painting  ia  the  modem  leaae  b  Biealty  Iram* 
patent,  Ihou^  the  body-colonr  technique  is  ah*  employed. 
There  b  no  hislortcal  conaeadoi  between  the  wito-cctew 
pamtlng  on  the  vellum  of  medieval  MSS.  And  the  modem 
practfce.  HodEm  water-coloar  paintiag  fa  a  deedefmmat 
ratherfmm  thedrawlngs,wtrtchtbepainterBfromtbe  tphtetht 
i^thoeMury  were  constantly  eneuting  in  the  moat  vaticd  media. 
Among  the  processes  emidoyed  was  the  reiafcromint  •!  aa 
ouihae  drawing  with  the  pen  by  mtana  of  a  wash  of  sha 
same  ndoor,  generaUy  *  brown.  In  these  so-called  pea-ead* 
wash  drawings  artists  hke  Rembrandt  were  fond  of  lecording 
their  impretaioiis  of  nMure,  and  the  water-colour  pkture  was 
evolved  through  tlie  padiul  devdopmeat  in  importance  «f  the 
Wash  as  distioa  from  the  line,  and  by  the  gradual  addltioa  to  it 
ot  colour  It  b  true  that  we  find  some  of  the  oU  maaHi* 
occasionally  executing  fuHy-tinted  water-colour  dtawbigs  <|nit« 
in  a  modem  spirit.  There  ue  landscape  studies  in  body-cotoae 
of  this  kind  1^  IXlrer  and  by  Rubeits.  These  are,  however,  ed 
the  nature  of  accidents,  and  the  real  development  of  the  tech- 
nique did  not  begin  till  the  16th  century,  wlMn  it  was  worfccd 
out,  for  the  most  part  in  England,  by  artists  of  whom  the  moat 
important  were  Paul  Sandby  and  John  Robert  Coaena,  who 
floBhsbed  during  the  latter  half  tit  the  18th  ceatmy.  Fbin  tha 
smh,  wlach  htd  been  originaDy  qidte  flat,  ami  a  meic  adjinct 
to  the  pen  outline,  received  a  certain  amount  of  noddUng.  and 
the  advance  was  quickly  made  to  a  complete  monochrenrte  ia 
which  the  firm  outline  still  played  an  Important  part.  The 
element  of  colour  wos  first  intrnduced  in  the  form  of  neuital 
tints,  a  transparent  wash  of  cool  grey  being  tucd  for  the  ikf 
and  distance,  and  a  comparatively  warm  tint  of  brosm  for  tlw 
foreground.  "  The  progress  of  English  walcr-ctdeor,"  write* 
&tr  M(<fikhouse,  "  was  from  monochrome  through  neutral  tiac 
to  full  colour."  Cozens  produced  some  beautiful  Mtnoapherie 
effects  with  these  ntuinl  ibits,  though  the  wndirlng  of  oaiufc 
was  only  conventional,  but  It  was  rested  for  the  second  geeoa- 
tion  of  English  waier-cdour  artists  to  develop  the  full  resources 
of  the  tcchiiique.  Thb  generation  is  represented  cemrsUy  by 
Thomas  Clrtin  (i77S-»'<»>  J.  M.  W.  Turner  (1775-1811), 
the  latter  of  whom  fs  by  far  the  grcucst  i^icaentaU**  of  tbt 
art  that  has  hhheno  appeared.  To  GInin,  arbo  died  yonii( 
and  whose  genltis,  like  that  of  MAaorto,  developed  early,  b  dye 
the  distinction  of  creating  water-colour  paimlng  as  an  ait 
dealing  with  the  tones  and  colours  of  nature  as  they  had  beew 
dealt  mth  in  the  older  media.  W.  H.  Pyae,  a  nmlcnporaiy 
water-colour  atlist  who  aho  wrote  on  the  ait,  says  of  GIrtin  that 
he  "  prepared  his  drawings  on  the  same  priT^ifJe  whitfi  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  painting  in  oil,  namely,  layteg  la  lh« 
object  upon  his  paper  with  the  local  colour,  and  shading  the  same 
with  the  individiml  tint  of  ita  own  shadow,  fteiluus  to  the 
practice  of  Tamer  and  Clrtin,  drawings  were  rtadrd  first 
entirely  through,  whatever  their  component  partk— botnes, 
calilc.  trees,  mountains,  foregrounds,  middle.gr«und  and  dia- 
tanccs,  all  wriih  black  or  giey,  and  thcte  objects  were  after- 
wards stained  or  limed,  enriched  or  finished,  as  b  now  tM  rust  ami 
to  colour  prints.  It  was  the  new  practice,  fniradaced  \tr  theac 
disilngttidwd  aitbts,  that  actiaired  for  dcsigni  In  «ater«alom 
upon  paper  the  title  of  paintings." 
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Plate  V. 


Plate  VI. 
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By  ftrmttiim  of  Braun,  CUment  fr  Co^  Darnack  iAlsaa)  and  Paris. 

Fir.  20. — Dance  ol  the  Muses,  Mant^na.   (64  X  77.)  Louvre. 
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Plate  VII. 


Plate  VIII. 
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Pkata,  AniMint.    '  Photo,  BmfslaeHgl. 

Fig.  26.— Charles  v.,  Titian.  (133  X  no.)  Madrid.       Fig.  37.— George  Gysis,  Holbein.  (38}  X  33.}  Bcriin. 
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GiftiD  "  opened  the  gstet  of  tlie  art  "  iiid  Tumfr  entered  io. 
If  the  palette  of  the  (onner  wu  itill  restricted.  Turner  exhausted 
mil  tke  Msaurm  oC  the  colour  box,  ud  moreover  earkbed  the 
art  by  adding  to  the  tndittonal  tniupamtt  washes  the  efiects 
to  be  gained  from  the  use  of  body  colour.  Body  coloun,  bow- 
ever,  were  Dot  only  laid  oa  by  Tnnier  with  the  solid  impasto  of  the 
medieval  iUuminatioas.  He  was  an  Adept  at  dragging  thin 
films  of  them  over  a  tinted  ground  so  as  to  secure  the  anbtk 
colour  eflccts  which  cait  also  be  woo  la  psaCel.  It  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  nny  acoHuit  of  the  methods  of 

Turner  or  of  the  more  modem  practitioaers  in  theart,forasin 
tnodern  oil  painting  so  here,  each  artist  feels  at  liberty  to  adopt 
any  media  and  procetsct  whkh  seem  to  promise  the  result  he 
has  in  view.  The  vaiictiei  of  paper  used  in  modem  water-colour 
practice  are  very  numerous,  and  the  idio^ncrasy  of  each  artist 
expresses  iUelf  in  the  way  he  will  maotpulate  his  ground; 
superinduce  one  over  the  other  his  transparent  washes;  load  with 
solid  body  colour;  sponge  or  scratch  the  paper,  or  adopt  any  of 
the  hundnd  devices  in  which  modem  practice  of  paiutuig  is  so 
rife.  (C.  15.  n) 

'  GSiaSAl.At)TaOUTIESOttTECHN(QVS.— Katnerton,  TlicGtapkie 
Arit:  A  7>«aM«  «•  UU  Yatictics  oj  DraiDinf,  Paintini  and  Enpasing 
(Londnn.  (W>}>  a  work  combining  technical  and  artibiic  I'nforitiS* 
tirnt,  ti  the  bew  dngle  book  on  this  subject.  More  archacolosical 
ia  BoBBri  BeilrCgt  zur  EnhuUktlun^i-GrffhUkte  der  MaUtchnik 
[Miancn,  1997-1904;  partly  in  scl-oikI  ciliticjiiii.  The  b;t  part  is 
yet  to  come).  The  series  QiuHenschnflen  fur  Kuiiili;rsfliickle  und 
Kututltckmk  del  Milti-laiUrs  und  der  lifMiiiim/e  various 
dates  (mm  1871)  contnins  m.my  pii  1)1  k.i lions  "(  iiiurli  value, 
atnofig  thetn  ln;ing.  i.,  Cennino  Ccnnini.  Da  Buck  !v»  tU-r  KuiOl, 
German  imps,  ui  llic  Tiallalo,  wilh  nolc  by  11;;;  vii.,  1  I  ■ 
Sthedul-i  dircriarum  arliuni,  Gcr.  Iran?.  Ly  !](;.  (.  i  i;ri i i.a'i 
Trallala  has  also  been  edited  in  En£lish  Lv  Mrs  i  I,  irm.  I.  ira 
(L.ondon.  1S99).     Mn  Merrifield.  Ancimt  I'rcr.'-r  -j  'Mi 

[1  vols.,  London,  1849),  and  Sir  Charles  Lasil.>K<  ,  t-,.  : .  \  'a 
Uilory  0/  OU  Faiihni  (s  vols.,  1849  and  1(109),  v.ilii^bte 
standard  works.  Infonnation  as  to  Byzaniioe  processes  i»  to  be 
fdpnd  in  the  ifomf  Alhu  UatMaak  in  Manuel  d'iconacraptiie 
dbrftienne  grenine  ct  latloe,"  by  Didftm  the  elder  (Paris,  1845)- 
Chmbi  Tht  Cktmiitry  oj  Paints  and  Painlimt  (3fd  ed..  London,  1901 }, 
WW  W  the  best  book  on  it!  subject  foMi-io*  rscbtiaxe,  tiao*.  oy 
mm  Mhothoie  and  edited  with  commentary  by  Baldwin  Brawn 
CLAWon,lW).CoataInaaBooddealaT)nrarmatSoii.  Paul Schultw- 
NaaniMrB.  Ml  TtOMOf  Jir-UaUni  (Lri^^  iio  data):  Vibert, 
Aa  Sawwdtls  jwliifaw  (Paiia,  1B90),  mayitboEa  neotlHMd. 

RxccHT  Schools  or  .Paintdio  ' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  tgth  centnry 
British  art  was  held  to  be  in  a  vigorous  and  auiboriutivc 
position.  During  the  years  immediately  precedhig  it  had  been 
developing  with  regularity  and  had  di^laycd  a  vitahty  which 
seemed  to  be  full  of  promise.  It  was  supported  by  a  large  array 
of  cq»ble  wotkeis;  it  bad  gained  the  widest  recognition  from  the 
public;  and  it  was  curiously  free  from  fhose  internal  conllicis 
which  diminish  the  strength  of  an  appeal  for  popokr  apprccia- 
tioo.  There  were  then  few  sharp  divergences  or  subdivisions 
of  an  hjiportant  kind.  The  leadership  of  the  Royal  Academy 
was  generally  conceded,  and  its  relations  with  the  mass  of 
outside  artists  were  little  wanting  in  cordiality.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  this  understanding  was  that  at  this  lime  an  almost 
unprecedented  approval  was  enjoyed  by  nearly  aU  classes  of 
painters.  Pictore-coUeaing  had  become  a  general  fashion, 
and  even  the  youngest  workers  received  encouragement  directly 
they  gave  evidence  of  a  reasonable  share  of  capacity.  The 
demand  was  equal  to  the  supply;  and  though  the  number  of 
men  who  were  adopting  the  artistic  profesaon  was  rapidly 
Increasing  there  seemed  little  danger  of  ov«--production. 
Pictorial  art  had  established  upon  all  sorts  of  people  a  hold  too 
strong,  as  it  seemed,  to  be  affected  by  cbaoge  of  fashion.  All 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  a  permanent  prosperity. 

Subsequent  events  provided  a  curious  comrocniary  on  the 
anticipations  which  were  reasonable  enough  in  1875.  That 
year  is  now  seen  to  have  been,  not  the  beginning  of  an  era 
of  unexampled  success  for  British  pictorial  art,  but  rather  the 
culminating  point  of  preceding  activity.  During  the  period 
which  has  sucoaeded  we  have  witneiMd  a  npid  decline  Ib  tht 


popular  interest  in  pIctuce^Mlntbig  and  a  narked  alteration  in 
the  conditions  under  which  artists  have  had  to  work.  In  the 
place  of  the  former  sympathy  between  the  public  and  the 
producers,  there  grew  up  something  which  almost  approached 
IndiOefeoce  to  (heir  best  and  sincercst  cffotts.  Slimdtjueously 
there  developed  a  great  amount  of  Internal  disaension  and  of 
antagonism  between  different  sections  of  the  art  community. 
As  an  eSect  of  these  two  causes,  a  new  set  of  drcurastancet 
came  into  enslence,  and  the  aspect  of  the  Biitisb  sdwol  under- 
went  a  ndical  change.  Uany  art  wMkers  ffwnd  other  ways  of 
using  their  energieB.  The  slackening  of  the  popular  demand 
inclined  them  to  experiment,  and  to  test  forms  of  practice  which 
tormedy  were  not  accorded  serious  attention,  and  it  led  to  the 
formation  of  detached  hostile  groups  of  artists  always  ready 
to  omtend  over  details  of  technical  procedure.  llesilesuwsB 
became  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  British  school,  along 
with  some  intolerance  of  the  popular  lack  of  sympathy. 

The  fiist  sign  of  the  coming  change  appeared  very  soon  af  tet 
1S7S.  The  right  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  deSne  and  direct  the 
policy  of  the  British  school  was  disputed  in  1877, 
when  the  Ccosvenor  Gallery  was  started  "  with  the  atLrwr 
intention  of  giving  special  advantages  of  exhibition 
to  artists  of  establi^ed  reputation,  some  of  whom  ^ua*^^, 
have  previously  been  imperfectly  known  to  the 
public."  Ttiis  exhibition  gallery  was  designed  not  so  much  as  a 
rival  to  the  Academy,  as  to  provide  a  place  where  could  bt 
collected  the  works  of  those  men  who  did  not  care  to  make  their 
appeal  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  a  large  and  hetero- 
geneous exhibition.  As  a  rallying  place  for  the  few  unusual 
painters,  standing  apart  from  their  fellows  in  conviction  and 
method,  it  had  good  reason  for  existence;  and  that  it  was  not 
regarded  at  Burlington  House  as  a  rival  was  proved  by  the  fact 
that  among  the  contributors  to  the  first  exhibition  were  included 
Sir  Fiancis  Grant,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  such 
artists  as  Leighton,  Millais,  G.  F.  Watts,  Alma-Tadcma,  G.  D. 
Lcdie  and  £.  J.  Pc^nlcr,  who  were  at  the  time  Academicians  or 
Associates.  With  them,  however,  appeared  such  men  as 
Bume-JoDCS,  Holman  Hunt,  Walter  Crane,  W.  B.  Richmond 
and  J.  McN.  Whistler,  who  had  not  heretofore  obUiocd  the 
publicity  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the  exceptional  quality 
and  intention  of  their  work.  There  was  doubtless  some  suggcs* 
lion  that  the  Academy  was  not  keeping  touch  with  the  more 
important  art  movements,  for  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the 
Gcosvenor  Gallery  there  began  that  attack  upon  the  ofiidal  art 
leaders  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  incidents  iii 
recent  art  history  in  Great  Britain.  The  initial  stage  of  this 
conflict  ended  about  1886,  when  the  vehemence  of  lie  attack 
had  been  weakened,  partly  by  the  withdrawal  of  aome  of  the 
more  prominent  "  ouLsideis,"  who  had  meanwhile  been  elected 
into  the  Academy,  and  partly  by  the  formation  of  smaller 
societies,  whidi  afforded  the  more  "  advanced  "  of  the  younger 
men  the  opportunities  which  they  desired  for  the  exposition 
their  views.  In  a  modified  form,  however,  the  antagonism 
between  the  Academy  and  the  outsiders  has  continued.  The 
various  protesting  art  association  conimues  to  work  in  most 
mailers  independently  of  one  another,  with  the  com  moo  bcUcf 
that  the  dominant  jafluence  of  BniUngton  Ifoose  k  sot  exercised 
entirely  as  it  should  be  for  the  promotion  <rf  the  best  interests 
of  British  art,  and  that  it  maintains  tradition  as  against  the 
development  of  individualism  and  a  "  new  style." 

The  agitation  in  all  branches  of  art  effort  was  not  entirely 
without  resolt  even  inside  Buriington  House.  Some  of  the 
dder  academic  views  were  modified,  and  cfaaagei  serioosiy 
discussed,  which  formeriy  would  have  been  rejected  as  opposed 
to  all  the  traditions  of  the  society.  Its  calmness  under  attack, 
and  its  ostentatious  disregard  of  the  demands  made  upon  it  by 
the  younger  and  more  strenuous  outsiders,  have  veiled  a  greaS 
dnl  of  shrewd  observathm  of  passing  events.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  Academy  has  known  when  to  break  up  an  organization 
in  which  it  recognised  a  possible  source  of  danger,  by  selecting 
the  ablest  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  fill  vacancies  in  its  own 
,  noks;  it  baa  given  places  oa  Ita  walls  to  the  works  of  Ihone 
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Kformas  vbo  wen  sot  tmwillisg  to  be  Kpnaented  in  the  amiusl 
exbibiUons;  and  it  has,  without  Kcining  lo  yield  to  clamour, 
raponded  perceptibly  to  the  pressure  of  profcsBional  opinion. 
In  so  doing,  Lbough  it  has  not  checked  the  progress  of  the 
changing  fuhion  by  which  the  popular  liking  for  pictorial  art 
has  been  diverted  into  other  cbanoels,  it  has  kept  its  bold  upon 
the  public,  and  h^  not  to  any  qipnciable  extent  weakened  its 
position  of  authority. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  *  more  definite  participation  by  the 
Academy  ia-  the  mntroversies  of  the  period  would  have  been  of 
ffiff^f  any  use  u  a  means  of  prolonging  the  former  good 
ri  relations  between  artists  and  the  collectors  of  works 

•rsrtu  of  art.  The  change  Is  the  result  of  something  more 
than  the  failure  of  one  art  society  to  fulfil  its  entire 
mission.  The  steady  falling  o&  in  the  demand  for  modem 
piaures  has  been  due  to  a  comtMnation  of  causes  which  iiave 
been  powerful  enough  to  aUer  neaHy  all  the  conditions  under 
which  British  painters  have  to  work.  Fat  example,  tbe  older 
collectCHs,  who  had  for  some  years  anterior  to- 1875  bought  up 
eagerly  most  of  the  more  important  canvases  which  came  within 
their  reach,  couM  find  no  more  room  in  their  galleries  for  further 
additions;  again,  artists,  with  the  Mca  of  profiting  to  the  utmost 
by  tbe  keenness  of  tlie  competition  among  the  buyers,  had  forced 
up  their  prices  to  the  highest  limits.  But  the  most  active  ql  all 
causes  was  that  the  younger  generation  of  collectors  did  not  show 
the  same  indinatioD  that  had  swayed  their  predecessors  to  limit 
theb  attention  to  modem  Notorial  art.  TVy  turned  more  and 
more  from  pictures  to  other  forms  of  artistic  effort.  They  built 
themselves  houses  in  which  the  pcHsibiliiy  of  hanging  large 
canvases  was  not  contemplated,  and  they  began  to  call  upon  the 
craftsman  and  the  decorator  to  supply  them  with  what  was 
necessary  for  the  adornment  of  thdr  homes.  At  first  this 
modification  in  the  popular  taste  was  scarcely  perceptible,  bat 
with  every  succes^ve  year  it  l>ecame  more  marked  in  its 
effect. 

Latterly  more  money  has  oeen  spent  by  one  class  of  collectors 
upon  inctures  than  was  available  even  in  tbe  best  of  tbe  times 
iriiich  have  passed  away;  but  this,  lavish  expenditure  has  been 
devoted  not  to  the  acquisition  of  works  by  modem  men,  but  to 
tbe  purchase  of  examples  of  the  old  masters.  Herein  may  often 
be  recognized  the.  wish  to  become  possessed  of  objects  which 
have  a  ficthlons  value  In  consequence  of  their  rarity,  or  which 
ate  "  sonnd  Investments."  Evidence  of  the  existence  of  this 
spirit  amon^  ooUcctors  is  seen  in  the  prevailing  eagerness  lo 
acquire  works  which  inadequately  represent  some  famous 
master,  or  are  even  ascribed  to  him  on  grounds  not  always 
neda>le.  lite  productions  of  minor  men,  such  as  Henry 
HoHand,  who  had  never  Iwen  ranked  among  tbe  masters, 
have  received  an  amount  of  attention  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  what  merits  they  possess,  if  only  they  can  be  proved  to  be 
scarce  examples,  or  liistoTicaUy  notorious.  All  this  implies 
in  the  creed  of  tbe  art  paUon  a  diange  which  has  necessarily 
leacted  on  living  painters  and  on  the  conditions  of  their  ut 
production. 

These,  then,  are  the  conclusions  to  which  we  are  led  by  a 
comparison  of  the  movements  which  affected  the  British  school 
between  1875  and  tlw  beginning  of  the  aoth  century. 
rvuMmw.y^  ^  appreciation  of  all  types  of  i«cloria] 
art  succeeded  a  grudging  and  careless  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  bulk  of  artistic  endeavour.  Only  a  few  branches 
of  production  are  still  encouraged  by  anything  approaching  an 
efficient  demand.  Portraiture  ia  the  mainstay  of  the  majority 
of  the  figure  painters;  it  has  never  lost  its  popularity,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  maintained  satisfactorily  its  hold  upon  all  classes 
of  society,  for  (he  desire  to  possess  personal  records  is  very 
general  and  is  independent  of  any  art  fashion.  It  has  persisted 
through  all  the  change*  of  view  whidi  have  been  incrnsln^y 
active  in  recent  years.  Ei^sodical  art,  Illqstiating  sentimental 
motives  or  incidents  with  some  touch  of  dramatic 
action,  has  remained  popular,  because  it  has  some 
degree  of  literary  interest;  but  imaginative  works  and 
pictim  whidi  have  been  produced  chiefly  as  expresi^ons  of  an 
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original  regard  for  nature,  or  of  some  mnswl  comffaion  a  td 
technical  deiaib,  have  found  oomparaiJvdy  few  admirers.  Tbo 
designers,  however,  and  the  workers  in  the  decorative  aits  have 
found  opportunities  which  formerly  were  denied  to 
them.  They  have  had  mote  scope  for  the  diqriay 
of  (heir  ingenuity  and  more  inducement  to  cxerdse 
their  powers  of  invention.  A  vigorous  and  influeniial  school  of 
design  developed,  which  pntmeA  to  evolve  wmk  of  ortginaliiy 
and  excellence.  British  designers  gained  a  bearing  abroad,  and 
earned  emphatic  approval  in  countries  where  a  sound  deeon* 
live  tradition  had  been  maintained  for  centuiiea. 

The  one  dominant  influence,  that  of  the  Pre-RaphacIitc 
Brotherhood,  which  ia  tbe  'fifties  was  altering  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  British  art.  had  begun  to  wane  early  in  Wammt 
the  'seventies,  and  it  was  rapidly  being  replaced 
by  another  scarcely  less  distinctive.   The  younger 
generation  of  artists  had  wearied,  even  before  1875,  «te«r 
of  the  i»e-Raphaclite  precision,  and  were  impatient  f*tm» 
of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  their  freedom  of 
technical  expression  by  a  method  of  practice  which  required 
laborious  application  and  imquestioning  obedience  to  a  raihci 
formal  code  of  regulatiwis.  Th^  yearned  for  greater  freedom 
and  boldness,  and  for  a  better  chance  of  asserting  their  individual 
capacities.  So  they  gave  way  to  a  strong  rcactton  againsi  the 
creed  of  their  immediate  predeccaaon,  and  cut  thcnadvca 
deliberately  adrift. 

With  the  craving  cd  young  artists  for  new  forms  of  technique 
came  also  the  idea  that  the  "  old-master  traditions  '*  were 
opposed  to  the  exact  interpretation  of  nature,  and  were  based 
too  much  upon  convention  to  be  adapted  for  the  needs  of  men 
who  believed  that  absolute  realism  was  the  one  thing  worth 
aiming  at  ui  picture-production.  So  Paris  Instead  of  Rome 
became  the  educational  centre.  There  was  to  British  students, 
dissatisfied  with  the  half-hearted  and  imperfect  systems  of 
teaching  with  which  they  were  tantalized  at  home,  a  peculiariy 
exhilarating  atmosphere  in  the  French  studios — an  amount  of 
enthusiasm  and  a  love  of  art  for  its  own  sake  without  parallel 
dsewfacre.  They  saw  In  operation  principles  which  led  by  the 
right  sequence  of  stages  to  sure  and  certain  results.  In  these 
circumstances  they  allowed  their  sympathies  with  French 
methods  to  become  rather  exaggerated,  and  were  somewhat 
reckless  in  their  adoption  of  both  the  giiod  and  bad  qualities 
of  so  attractive  a  school. 

At  first  the  results  of  this  breaking  away  from  all  the  older 
educational  customs  were  not  wholly  satisfactory.  British 
students  came  back  from  France  better  craftsmen,  stronger  and 
sounder  draughtsmen,  more  skilful  manipulators,  arid  with  an 
Infinitely  more  correct  appreciation  of  relinemenis  of  tan» 
management  than  they  had  ever  possessed  before;  but  they 
brought  back  also  a  disproportionate  amount  of  French  manner- 
ism and  a  number  of  affectations  which  sat  awkwardly  upon 
them.  In  the  first  flush  of  their  conversion  they  went  furthM 
than  was  wise  or  necessary,  for  they  changed  their  inolives  as 
well  as  their  methods.  The  quietnes  of  subject  and  reserve 
of  manner  which  had  been  hitherto  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  British  school  were  abandoned  for  foreign  sensationalisin 
and  exaggeration  of  effect.  An  affectation  cd  ejOrcme  vivarily, 
a  liking  for  llieatrical  suggestion,  even  an  Incfination  towards 
coarse  presentation  of  unpleasant  incidents  from  modem  life 
— all  of  which  could  be  found  in  the  palntinp  of  tbe  French 
artbts  wlio  were  then  recognized  as  leaders — must  be  noted  as, 
importations  from  the  Paris  studios.  They  were  tbe  source  of 
a  distinct  degeneration  hi  tbe  artistic  taste,  and  they  introdticed 
into  British  pictorial  practice  certain  unnattmil  tendencies. 
Scarcely  less  evident  was  tbe  depredation  in  the  instinctive 
colour-sense  of  British  painters,  which  was-  brought  about  by 
the  ado|Aion  of  the  French  haUt  of  regardmg  strict  accuracy 
of  tone-relation  as  the  one  Important  tbfaig  to  aim  aL  Before 
this  there  had  been  a  preference  for  rich  and  sumpttioas  har- 
monies snd  for  chromatic  effects  wbich  were  rather  compromises 
with,  than  exact  renderings  of,  nature;  but  as  the  foretgn 
Influence  grew  more  active,  thise  pleawnl  adaptationa,  In^ircd 
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by  a  wnuoos  Jove  of  colour  for  Its  own  sale,  were  abandoned 
Sot  more  identlfic  clatements.  The  colder  aod  cruder  tooc- 
itfidies  of  the  modem  Frenchman  became  the  models  upoo 
whkh  the  jrauBgcr  arttau  bated  thcmidves,  ud  the  itaiidards 
•Salnst  whicb  tbey  nesiintd  tfarir  own  success.  "  Actuality  " 
was  gained,  but  much  of  the  poetry,  the  delicacy,  and  the 
subtle  cfaaim  which  bad  British  colourisu  were 

bit. 

-  For  some  white  then  wss  a  danger  that  the  art  o!  Great 
Britain  might  become  bybtid,  with  the  French  strain  [wetlomi* 
Daagirat  Rating.  So  many  students  had  luccunibed  to  (be 
fascination  of  a  system  of  training  which  seemed  to 
supply  them  with  a  perfect  equipment  on  all  points, 
that  they  were  inclined  to  despise  not  only  the  educational 
netbods  of  thnr  own  country,  but  also  the  inherent  charac- 
ter is  tics  of  British  taste.  The  result  was  that  the  exhibitions 
were  full  of  pictures  which  presented  English  people  and 
English  landscape  in  a  purely  arbitrary  and  artificial  manner, 
strictly  in  accoidance  with  a  French  cooventkin  which  was  out 
«f  sympathy  with  British  Instincts,  and  Indeed,  with  British 
facts.  Ultimately  a  discreet  middle  course  was  found  between 
the  extreme  application  of  the  science  of  the  French  ait  schools 
and  the  comparative  Irresponsibility  in  technical  matters  which 
had  so  long  existed  in  the  British  Isles.  In  the  careers  of  men 
Eke  Stanhope  Forbes,  H.  S.  Tuke,  Frank  Brsmley,  and  other 
prominent  members  of  the  school,  many  illustrations  are  pro- 
vided of  the  way  in  which  this  readjustment  has  been  effected. 
Their  pictures.  If  taken  in  a  suflidently  long  sequence,  summarize 
instructively  the  course  of  the  movement  which  became  active 
about  1875.  They  prova  how  valuable  the  interposition  of 
Fiance  has  been  in  the  mattn  of  artistic  education.  umI  bow 
much  Englishmen  have  improved  In  thdr  understanding  of  the 
technique  of  painting. 

One  mteworthy  outcome  of  the  triumph  of  common  sense 
over  fanaticism  must  be  mentioned.  Now  that  the  exact 
WttikwiOax  rriation  which  French  teaching  should  bear  to  Britidi 
mtibt  thought  has  been  adjusted,  an  Inclination  to  revive 
the  more  tyfNcal  of  the  forms  of  pictorial  cxpiee^on 
which  have  had  their  vogue  in  the  past  is  becoming 
increasingly  evident.  Picturesque  domesticity  b  taking  the 
place  of  theatrical  sensation,  the  de«re  to  select  and  represent 
what  is  more  than  ordinarily  beautiful  is  ousting  the  former 
preference  for  what  was  brutal  and  ugly,  the  effort  to  please 
is  once  again  stronger  than  the  intention  to  surprise  or  shock 
the  art  lover.  Even  the  Pre-Rapbaelite  theories  and  practices 
are  being  reconstructed,  and  quite  a  considerable  group  of  young 
artisu  has  sprung  up  who  are  avowred  beUevers  ia  the  principles 
which  were  advocated  so  strenuously  in  1850. 

To  French  intervention  can  be  ascribed  the  rise  and  progress 
of  several  movements  which  have  bad  results  of  more  than 
Onapt  ordinary  moment.  There  was  a  few  years  ago  much 
wMkimtbt  banding  together  of  men  who  believed  strongly  in 
the  importance  of  asserting  plainly  their  belief  in 
the  doctrines  to  which  (bey  had  been  converted 
abroad;  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  desire  for  an  offensive  and 
defensive  association,  many  detached  groups  were  formed  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  British  school.  Each  of  these  groups 
had  some  peculiar  tenet,  and  each  one  had  a  small  orbit  of  its 
own  in  which  it  revolved,  without  concerning  itself  overmuch 
about  what  might  be  going  on  outside.  Roughly,  there  were 
three  classes  into  which  the  more  thoughtful  British  artists 
could  then  be  divided.  One  Included  those  men  who  were  in 
the  main  French  in  sympathy  and  manner;  another  consisted 
of  those  who  were  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  the  foreign 
training,  but  yet  did  not  wish  to  surrender  entirely  their  faith 
in  the  British  tradition ;  and  the  third,  and  smallest,  was  made  up 
^  a  few  individuals  who  were  independent  of  all  assistance  from 
without,  and  had  sufficient  force  of  character  to  ignore  what  was 
going  on  in  the  art  world.  In  this  third  class  there  was  practi- 
cally no  common  point  of  view:  each  man  chose  his  own  direction 
and  followed  It  as  he  thought  best,  and  each  one  was  prepared 
to  ilasd  or  fiB  by  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  as  to  the  tnw 
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function  of  the  painter.  Necessarily,  bt'iDdb  a'^i, 
were  several  notable  persoikalities  who  may  Jai^  '\ 
among  the  best  of  English  modem  masters. 

Perhaps  tlie  most  conspicuous  of  the  groups  was  the 
of  painter:!  who  establithed  thcmidvea  in  the  Cornish  viUm^ 
Newlyn  (q.v.).  This  group— "  The  Newlyn  Schw)!,"  as  tlml-IlIJ 
It  was  catlcd~was  afterwards  much  modified,  and  rrtg^"^ 
many  of  ita  most  cherished  beliefs  were  considerably  -i 
nhered.  In  its  bc(;inning  it  was  essentially  French  in  atmo> 
6[jlntL'.  jiiil  advocaied  not  only  strict  adherence  to  realism  in 
lIi()[(:c  .ind  trc.ninent  of  subject,  but  also  the  subordination  of 
(oliiur  i[i  lono-Krjil.-ilion,  and  the  observance  of  certain  technical 
iJLtaik,  such  as  tin-  exclusive  ute  of  Mat  bruihos  and  ihc  laying  on 
c>(  piijiTiciit^  in  5(|iiarc  trmrlK-s.  'i  hp  rnl^my  wns  farmcrl,  ns  il  were, 
in  st.ii.;<-;;  and  as  tlie  schixil  is  Iti  be  reckoned  in  tlie  future  history 
111  I  fir-  ilriii ,?]  5(  liijol,  the  orrli  r  in  whicli  the  adherents  arrived  may 
111  TV  Ik:  set  on  leiorii.  lidniii  Harris  raine  first,  and  was  joined 
\iy  Wiillcr  L,in({ley.  Thi-n,  in  the  followinR  orilcr,  came  Kalph 
'lodd,  L.  Suthers,  Fred  Hall,  Frank  Bramley  and  T.  V.  Gutch,  and 
Percy  Craft  and  Stanhope  Forbes  togrthtr.  If.  Dttmold  and 
Cbevallier  Tayler  next  arrived;  then  Miss  tliiabeth  Armstrong 
(Mis  attnbops-Facbra),  F.  Bourdillon,  W.  Fortescuc  and  Nonnan 
GaMl&  VWM  lagtitm,  H.  S.  Tulce,  H.  Martin  and  F.  Millard 
««re  hter  iddton.  Stanhope  Forbes  (b.  1857)  was  trained  at  the 
Lambeth  Scho<d  and  at  the  Itoyal  Academy,  and  afterwards  in 
Iionnai'<i  studio  in  PaKsi-  Hk  be&t  tnnwu  pKtorcs  are  "A  Fiih 

Sale  (in  a  t  ornith  Beodl ''  ' 


 (iSSs):  "  SoMiets  and  Sailors  "  (1891), 

I  lie  Anchor  "  (i893),and"  TheScnhhy  "  (1895).  Hjsi 


,    ,  ,.  .,  ,--wai 

<  f  I  ml  A.  m  iit<)i.  ,ind  became  full  Member  in  loio,  Frank 
ltr,iiiilL-y  [h.  !H/i7)  ttiidird  art  in  the  Lincoln  School  of-Art  and  Kt 

Ancwi  rn.  He  [;,iinH  niiii  h  popularity  by  fab  pictures,  "  A  HopnMl 
Dawn  UUSh).  ■'  For  of  Eiu  h  i.s  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven'^ *i8m1 
and  "  After  the  Storm  "  (1896),  and  was  elected  an  Asioeiata^al 
]8ii4.  <»f  lilt-  ye.irb  he  harl  made  a  very  definite  departltn  Eraoi 
llii'  tiThniril  niinlhofls  tthith  he  (ollcuvi-d  in  his  earlier  'nrriart, 
'i  .  L.  Il  (b.  iN<;.ij  had  a  v.in'itl  art  tr-iininp.  for  he  worfad'w 
Ihe  Sade  Sihool,  then  at  Antwerp,  and  finally  in  Paris  uridit 
Jean  I*aiil  Lamcin.  He  did  not  long  remain  faithful  to  the  Newlyd 
treed,  but  diver^'ed  about  [ai>o  into  a  kind  of  decorative  symboliami 
and  fur  tfiriie  yi  ar=  ik-volrd  hini5vll  entirely  to  pictures  of'^this  tj-pe. 
Tlie  otlii  r  nu  n  who  mll^t  be  ranked  as  supporters  of  the  5cliiiol 
e  llu  inl  rlii  i  lv  enough  to  the  principles  which  wore  exemplified 
in  tijr.'  works  ol  Ihe  leaders  of  the  movement.  They  were  failbful 
ii'jlist-^,  sin  ere  observers  of  the  facts  of  the  life  with  which  Uglf 
wire  bfiUKlit  in  ronl.ict,  and  quite  earntit  in  their  efforts  to  puU 
what  they  saw,  without  modification  or  idealization.  -  ''*> 

Another  group  which  received  its  inspiration  directly  frail 
France  was  the-  Imprenionist  ecliool  (sec  iKrBEssTONisu).  This 
(roup  never  had  any  distinct  otsanizacion  like  that  of  nai^  ' 
the  French  SoaAtt  de*  Iropressioniiteg,  but  among  the  J^mM 
members  of  it  there  was  a  seneral  agreement  on  points  Vrllssr  ™ 
of  procedure.  They  basM  themsdve*,  more  or  less,  "^"^ 
uphn  prominent  French  arrisU  like  Manet,  Renoir,  f^Harro,  and 
Cliiide  Monet,  and  owed  not  a  little  to  the  example  of  J.  A.  M'N, 
tVlii^iIer,  whose  own  art  may  bo  said  to  be  in  a  great  measure  a 
product  of  Paris.  One  of  the  fundament.-.l  pnnriples  of  their 
practice  was  the  sobdivlrian  of  Colour  masses  into  ilieir  com[K>nenl 
parts,  and  the  rendering  of  gradated  tints  by  the  jnxtaposition'of 
touches  of  pure  colour  upon  the  canvas,  rather  than  by  attempting 
to  match  them  by  previously  mixing  them  on  the  palette.  In 
pirtuTvs  so  painted  greater  luminosity  and  more  subtlety  of  aerial 
*iTcrt=  ran  f>c  ubtained.  The  works  of  the  British  Impressionists 
li  ne  bu  n  M  l  n  nio-.tly  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  New  English  Art 
fliih.  'Ilii-  virieiy  iv.is  liviiiiilid  in  1685  by  a  number  ji^i^ 
ef  joiinv:  .ini-is  wiio  ni'.lii'.i  for  fariliiies  tor  exhibition  Ejirnib 
*hi.  |i    llii'v  ni  i-e   (li  iiifil    ti>   t!ii  ;ti   in  the  Other    j^rl  Club. 

gal|.T!i.->,  It  ilrr-v,-  (111'  >;[iMirr  niiitibcr  of  its  earlier 
Siippurli.r^  from  \\\<:  nu  n  who  had  titen  trained  in  forelRn  schools, 
and  a  compli  te  list  of  the  conlrilnitOrE  to  its  exhibitions  incljdes 
Die  names  of  many  of  the  bi^t  knoivn  of  thi-  younj;er  painters. 
It  w  IS  the  nii-i'tini:-place  of  numerous  groups  which  .idvocJtcd  one 
Or  rjii.i  r  rii  ilie  new  creed';,  for  .inion;;  iis  meiiibi.-if  or  exhibitors 

Imt  1'.  WilMn  Steer,  Fred  llrown,  j.  S,  Sargent 
Solomon  J.  Salomon,  Stanhope  Forbes,  T.  C.  Gotch.  Frank  Bramley, 
Arthnr  Hacker,  l^nncis  Bate,  UoSat  Undner.J.  L.  Henry,  W.  W. 
RiiMt,  GeMEt  tlMMOq.lAMlM-  t£b^,  tbniy  Tonk*.  C.  W. 
Fane:  R,  Anmu  'BfeO,  Wahet  Osboittio,  Launnce  Houiman. 

ir.  shannon,  W.  L.  wyllte.  H.  S.  Tuke,  Abnricc  Greiffeahuen, 
Jacorab  H6od,  AHivd  Parsons,  Alfred  East,),  Bnnon  Kdghr, 
t.  H.  Shannon,  Mark  Ffshcr,  Walter  Sicken,  W.  Scaar.  Frahk 
Short,  Edward  Stott,  Mortimer  Menpes,  Alfred  Hartley,  WillH| 
Stott,  i.  R.  Rield,  Mpuat  Loudah,  T.  B.  Kennint^oir'.  FL  MohnqML 
A.  D.  Pcppeieorn,  George  Clausen  and  ].  A.  M'N.  WhSffler,  aiio  a 
number  of  the  Scottish  artists,  like  J.  Lavery,  j.  Guthrie,  Geor^ 
(ienry,  lames  Paterson,  A.  Roche,  E.  A.  Walton,  J.  E.  ChnBlie  and 
E.  A.  llornel.  A  number  of  the  men  who  have  been  more  or  less 
ictivety  identifirdwish  it  have  been  etec 
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done  much  to  prove  «U  latrnx  qtTab-tewflBiMBMni.iBn  I  the 

BHiiah  school. 

In  iia  *idt[  BOnst  the  Impresiionist  school  may  be  said  to  mdude 
now  all  ihoif  stuilcnta  of  nature  who  itrive  lor  the  rcpicscnui ian 
ol  broad  ejects  raihcr  than  minute  deuUi,  who  look  at  the  lubjcct 
before  them  largely  and  coiBpnheiiiively,  and  ignore  all  minor 
matters  which  would  liMy  to  Intoien  mth  tfoo  aimplidty 
of  the  pictorial  renderiag.  To  it  cu  be  svipied  a  numbcf  ot 
milts  who  have  never  adopted,  or  have  denoitdy  abandoned, 
dw  nriMiwtlB  aaalyria  of  colour  advocated  by  the  French  Imprts- 
rionWa.  TheKnwawenbcndKlbyJ.A.M'N.Whutlcr(9.t>.).born 
In  America  in  l8j4,  and  trained  io  Paris  under  Glcvrc.  His  pictures 
have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  beauty  of  colour  combina- 
tion, and  for  their  aeiuilive  management  of  subtlL-iin  of  lone. 
They  gained  (or  the  artist  a  place  among  the  chief  modem 
executants,  and  have  atuacted  to  him  o  host  of  followci^.  Otiier 
notable  painter*  who  have  places  in  the  school  are  Maik  I'isher, 
an  American  landscape  painter  who  studied  tor  a  nhili-  in  (liiyre's 
Eludio.  one  of  (he  ablest  imctprcttrs  in  England  uf  v!l.  i  i-.  nl  -iin- 
light  and  bree/y  atmotphcrc;  A.  D.  Pcppcttorn.  ;i  |>ii|iii  ul  Cii  tCnie, 
wba  niakes  landscape  a  medium  for  the  expn-sMon  ol  .1  dii^niiicd 
■eoK  of  design  and  a  carefully  siiiiplirii>d  appru-ialiun  of  coniiaits 
of  tooe;  and  P.  Wilson  Steer,  an  artist  who  bopan  as  a  follower  ol 
Monet,  and  based  upon  his  iraining  in  llie  Ecolf  dei  Ile.iii\  An  ;  a 
•tyle  of  his  own,  ivhich  lie  disijlj>i  cnctiivtly  in  both  l.iivl-i  j;ies 
and  figure  pictures. 

The  International  Society  of  Sculptor?,  rainier*,  and  Cra\-cr», 
iDauprated  in  tSoS,  although  not  by  its  nature  confined  to  Britiib 
art  ana  artiits,  who  compose  little  maie  than  half  of 
the  electorate.  ha«  its  home  ia  London.  It  weceeda  in 
ita  Obicct  of  Nttins  befoie  Hm  BritUi  paUie  the  moat 
"^V*     nudeni  aod  eccnitric  lapffiiiM  dTgi  m»tt  chief 
Enropean  conUika.    Ita  cuubitMna  aie'  striidRg  and  the  con- 
tribatioos  for  the  moit  part  leriouB  and  iaterestine:  but  white  the 
freedom  of  the  artist  ii  insisted  on  it  is  doubtful  if  the  more  ex.is- 
fcnted  displays  by  rcbelUout  painters  and  sculptors  h,ivc  had  nnicn 
infliienoe  on  the  native  acbool.    The  presidents  have  been  J.  A. 
M'N.  Whbtler  and  Ausuate  Rodin,  and  the  vice-presidents  John 
Lavery  and  William  Strane:  these  personalities,  considered  along 
witJi  tncir  views  and  their  vigour,  sulliciently  indicate  the  spirit  and 
the  poUlics  of  the  society. 

Generally  speaking,  tbc  very  larce  class  of  artiats  who  fell  only 
to  a  limited  extent  under  the  Bptll  ot  French  Ic.ichlriK  inclurie* 
■m^^  most  of  the  hgute  and  landscape  nn-n  oml  |ir.iri icilly 
iSZ—  *he  whole  of  the  ponrait  painters.  In  jil  -.in.n!^  of 
figure  painting  individual  workers  in  iriHinived  tmhui- 
cal  methods  have  appeared,  but  roost  of  them  have  gradually  iMt 
their  distincuishing  pecuii<irilie«  of  manner,  and  have  yoar  by 
year  assiminited  themselves  more  closely  (o  their  liis  nilvanied 
brethren.  The  stclion  in  wlii^h  llu  ir  ciicr^i  lio  prop,ii;,i[iiU^ni  liat 
been  most  effective  ii  ccrl.iinly  lii.ii  of  i]iii^iri,iiivi-  i.riinj>fi.iu(in, 
A  definite  mark  has  been  made  there  by  nieii  like  S.-l,  Sjt.  iiuon 
(b.  i860;  A.R.A.  1896;  RA.  I0o6ktfaincd  ai  the  Koyjf  Aia.Li.iji, 
tie  Munich  Academy  and  the  Ecolc  de?  Beaux  Am  in  I'.iru, 
and  widely  known  by  such  picture*  as  "  Samson  "  (it(87).  "  1  lie 
ludenient  of  Paris  (1800)  and  the  "  Birth  of  Love  (iBgs): 
•M  Arthur  Hacker  (b.  1858;  KKA.  1894:  R-A.  1910),  educated 
•t  tte  Academy  and  in  BMinat'i  itudio,  and  the  painter  of  a  coo- 
ridmble  scries  of  tcmi-historical  and  lymbolical  canvases.  They 
mtclacd  a  coneiderabte  influence  upon  their  contemporaries,  and 
fattnidiMed  some  new  elements  into  tne  later  practice  of  the  school. 
At  the  lame  time  admirably  efterlive  work  has  been  done  in 
ihii  MCtion  and  others  by  many  i^-iintcrs  who  have  kept  much 
mora  oloi^  in  touch  with  the  older  type  of  aesthetic  belier,  and 
have  act  associated  thcmsvlves  openly  with  any  of  the  newer 
movenwnU.  Among  the  more  prominent  of  these  figure  paiiiicT* 
there  are.  or  have  been,  some  excellent  craftsman,  ului-t-  eon- 
tribulions  to  the  record  of  native  British  art  can  be  acreined  as 
full  of  permanent  interest.  In  the  school  of  historiral  incident 
good  work  was  done  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  {1817-1807;  K,A.  iKtS), 
a  robii-t  and  ingenious  illustrator  of  romantic  motive-^,  wiili  a 
ni.Vi.T  lollinj;  capacity  for  pictures((i!e  invenllon;  J'llm  Pi  ltie 
I ] M.l'j- 1 'io.l;  K.A.  1S71I,  a  Tine  colourul  and  a  riever  m.iiiiijiiljior, 
11  ill)..-  seines  from  llic  life  of  (lasl  ccnliirie^  were  lull  ol  fire 
^jlllily;  I'.  1!.  Calileron  (:Hij-i8()S;  K.A.  i.%7],  a  cr,i.  ,fiil  ,ind 
iii'i.i.-rc;  jriijl  not  warning  in  orii;iiialily ;  and  II.  Si.iiy  M.irks 
(i.><.-i-tP';,-i;  R.A.  1R79).  who  Itc.iictl  medieval  mohves  with  a 
touch  ol  real  h'lmoiir.  Kesidcs  these,  there  arc  Sir  J.  D,  Linion 
(b,  i84rj).  who  hjs  prii'luccd  noteworthy  compositions  in  oil  and 
water  colours;  Frank  Uicksee  (b.  1S53;  A.R^A.  1S81;  R.A.  1891), 
who  has  gained  wide  poputanty  by  pictum  in  which  romance 
and  sentiment  an  combined  in  equal  proportions;  A.  C.  Cow 
(b.  184S:  R.A.  tB8i),  whoK  "  CnimwcU  at  Dunbar"  (1886). 
"  Hieht  of  James  II.  after  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  "  (1888), 
and  ^'  Croasing  the  BidaMoa "  (1896)  ni«r  be  noted  a*  WfjCM 
exampica  of  his  performance;  J.  Seymour  Lucas  (b.  1849;  A.ltA. 
1BS6;  ILA.  i8qS),  trained  at  the  Koval  Academy  Schoali,  and  a 
litllHtnt  painttT  of  what  may  be  called  the  by-pltr  of  UMOfv: 
W^Btadw  SacBer  -O*-  1854).  trained  partly  in  LoDdoo  and  wtly 
tWiiiiawiafcJtU  >»wrab»ldi^iialBtlybtt«oMMi»eafatiiga 


of  the  liriitcr  tide  of  life  in  the  oldea  times;  G.  H.  Boughton 
(born  in  England,  but  educated  lint  in  America  and  afteTw.uds 
in  Paris;  A.K.A.  1879;  R.A.  1896).  a  specialbt  in  pointines  of 
oU  and  modem  Dutch  subiecta:  ihe  Hon,  John  Ccdtier  (b.  li^, 
trained  at  the  Slade  School,  at  Munich,  and  u  I^ria.  and  a  caiwUi; 
painter  both  of  the  nuile  fipu*  and  of  costume;  and  tdwio 
A.  Abbey,  an  AmeticaB  (b.  1853),  educated  at  the  Pcnntylv-ana 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Am.  Abbey  came  to  Erwland  in  1876 
with  a  gnM  reputation  as  an  iUustrator,  and  did  i¥>t  t^^n  10 
exhibit  oil  lectures  until  1890:  he  was  elected  an  Academician  ia 
1S98.  Then  there  are  to  be  noted  clatsidsta  like  Lord  Lc^huo. 
Sir  U  Alma-Tadema,  and  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter't  students  ot  the 
Ea-Kt  like  Frederick  Goodall  (b.  i8»;  A.R.A.  1853;  R-A.  1863; 
d.  1004),  and  idealists  like  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  K.C.B.:  1895 
— all  of  whom  have  done  much  to  uphold  the  reputation  of  toe 
British  achool  for  •treogth  of  accomplishment  and  variety  el 
motive. 

The  patntcn  01  sentiment  have  in  the  m^  adhered  closrty  to 
the  traiditlon  which  has  been  handed  down  through  siirrrMlie 
generations.  Among  these  may  be  noted  Man;us  Stone  —  - 
(b.  1S40],  elected  an  Academician  in  1S87,  an  original  '!L''Tf" 
artbt  whose  dainty  fancies  are  familiar  to  students  of 
modern  art.  His  pictures  nearly  all  appeared  in  the  exhibitions  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  Another  popular  artist  is  C.  D.  Le^K  (b.  1835). 
elected  an  Associate  in  1868  and  an  Academician  in  1876.  who 
has  been  responsible  for  a  number  of  domestic  idd-world  subject- 
nicturcs  remarkable  for  freshness  of  treatment  and  dcIii:acY  of 
reding.    The  list  may  also  be  held  to  include  Henry  Wooda 


(b.  1846;  A.R.A.  18S2;  R.A.  1893).  and  since  l<n  a  painter 
 W.  Macbeth  (b.  iSfSi  A-RJL 


from  Venetian  Ufe:  R. 


1883:  RJ\.  1903),  whose  elegant  tttatmeot  cd  rustK  tubjccta 
display*  a  very  attnctive  individuality.  Among  the  painters  of 
sentiment  diould  also  be  Included  Sir  Luke  Fildes  (b.  1B44), 
educated  at  the  South  Kensington  and  Royal  Academy  Schoals. 


il  Ward  "  (1874),  The  Widower  "  {1876), 
nitent "  {1870)1  and  "  The  Doctor  "  (ttoaK 
rkoowr,  C.V.O.  (b.  1B49;  A.R.A.  1879:  RJL 


elected  an  Academician  in  1087,  the  painter  of  such  bmout 

pktures  as  "The  Casual  ^-  "  '■->-'- 

The  Return  of  the  Penii 
and  Sir  Hubert  von  Herkoowr, 

■890;  knighted  1907)1  famons  not  only  by  his  many  memorable  <  . 

vases  and  by  his  extrawdiaarv  vcrtatili^  In  the  arts,  but  abo  as  a 

teacher  and  a  leader  in  a  number  of  educational  movemcnia. 

Not  many  military  pictures  of  high  merit  have  been  praduccd 
during  the  period.  The  artist*,  indeed,  who  occupy  tbcmsrivcs 
with  this  class  of  art  are  not  Bumerous,  and  uiey 
mostly  devote  their  energies  to  iUusIrative  pictuna 
rather  than  to  larse  canvases.  Lady  Butler  (nie 
Elirabeth  Thompson),  whose  "  Roll  Call "  exhibited  in  1874, 
brought  her  instant  popolarity,  continued  to  paint  subjects  of 
the  nme  type,  among  which  "Quatre  Bras  '  (■875),  '*  Tbo 
Defence  of  Rorke'*  Drift"  (1881),  "The  Camel  Corp*"  (1S9O 
and  "  The  Dawn  of  Waterloo  (1895)  are  perhaps  the  most  worthy 
of  record.  Ernest  Crofts  (b>  1847:  A.R.A.  I878:  R.A.  i896)< 
trained  in  London  and  DQsseldoTf,  has  taken  a  prominent  positioa 
by  such  pictures  as  "  Napoleon  at  Ligny"  I187S))  *'  Napoteoo 
leaving  Moscow  "  (1887),  "  The  Capture  of  a  Fiencli  Battery  by 
the  i3jd  Regiment  at  Waterloo"  (1896),  and  by  many  aimilae 
representattmii  of  historical  battles.  Occa^naf  jiicture*  bav« 
come  also  from  A.  C  Cow.  R.  ^ton  WoodviUe.  W.  B.  WoIIcb, 
I.  P.  Beadle,  John  Charitoa,  and  a  few  mom  men  who  are  faetts 
known  by  their  wortc  in  ot^r-diMCtiou* 

The  number  of  artists  who  have  devoted  the  gnater  port  of 
their  energies  to  portraiture  hai  been  steadily  on  the  incnue. 
Most  of  tne  men  who  have  taken  definite  rank  among-.  ^  -  « 
the  figure  painters  have  made  repuiations  by  iheir 
portraits  also,  but  there  are  many  others  who  have  kept  almost 
wiclusivelv  to  this  branch  of  pr.neliic.  Into  the  first  division 
come  surd  noted  artisls  as  Sir  John  Mill.iis.  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter, 
C.  F.  Watts,  Sir  Luke  Fildes.  Sir  lluttrt  von  Herkomer,  Sir 
L.  Alina-T.idema,  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  Seymour  Lucas,  the  Hon. 
*ohn  C'Dllicr,  S.  I.  Solomon,  Arthur  Hacker,  Sir  W.  Q.  Orchardson. 
.  A.  M'N.  Whitilor,  Frank  Dii-ksoc,  Stanhope  Forbes,  Frank 
raiiiley.  It.  S.  Tuke,  T.  C.  Gotch.  P.  W.  Siecr,  John  Bacon  and 
Fr.ink  [loll.  In  the  second  muit  be  reckoned  J.  S.  furgent 
(A. It, A.  1894;  R.A.  i807>.  an  Amrriejii  citizen  (b.  1856),  a  pucil 
of  Cirohis  Uuran,  who  after  ifi-iij  lus  reeognlied  as  one  01  iW 
m'J^t  lirilliant  painters  of  the  day;  j.  J,  Sli.innon,  also  an  American 
(b.  tSI,2),  trained  at  the  South  KeiiMn^ion  School,  and  elected 
an  Associate  in  1897,  a  graceful  and  atcomDiishcd  artist,  with  a 
sound  icchnkal  method  and  a  dcllghilul  sense  of  style:  A.  S.  Cope 
0>.  >8S7).  trained  in  Paris,  and  clecied  an  Associate  in  1899,  wfao 
carries  on  soundly  the  better  traditions  of  the  British  schoal; 

iame*  Sant  (b.  1830),  elc^^ied  an  Academician  in  1870,  a  stiMg 
avourite  of  the  public  throughout  a  tang  career;  W.  V. 
Oukaa  (b.  1S4S:  AjLA.  tA77;  RJK.  iSSi),  trained  in  the  Royal 
Acadtmy  Schoola,  an  induatnous  and  prolific  woriccr;  H.  T.  Wclb 
(b.  iSaS;  A.RJL  18M;  RA-  1870).  trained  in  London  and  Parrs, 
who  produced  a  Istw  tmn  tt  portmtia  and  portrait  groups,  and 
many  miniaiDiuis  Wi  UritcHyll  (k  fUiA,  cduenWl  M  the  Soi>ib 
Kensington  Scbosla  ud  fa  ContMk'a  Madia  U  Mb  -an  able 
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ftnt  ia  tW  SUM  School  nnder  Profcnor  LagiM  M(i  tf  (nfwwdi  In 
nris,  whoN  c«riy  death  removed  *  lUMer  U  hi*  an;  aad  othdn 
like  Walter  Otbonw,  Richard  Jack,  Glys  Philpot  and  GeraM  Kelly. 

In  the  claia  of  ficure  painteta,  mko  are  iMfivkfattl  in  their  work, 
and  owe  little  or  nothing  to  the  augEntinw  o(  foceiKn  tcachen,  a 
number  of  artiats  can  -be  caunwcated  who  have  in  commoo 
little  bealdea  a  sincere  denre  to  estpreia  their  pcmnal  convictkin 
In  their  own  way,  Antoni  them  are  aomc  of  the 
moat  diidnguiihcd  of  nadem  vtitta,  who  nand  out 
a*  the  uaqneitioncc]  chied  ot  the  school.  Sir  Joha  MilUb 
occupies  a  place  tn  thii  group  by  virtue  of  hit  admirable 
Notorial  work,  and  with  him  ans  W.  Holnun  Hunt,  Dante  (kbriel 
koaaetti.  G.  F.  Wetta,  Sir  Edward  Burae-Jonea.  Albert  Moorv  and 
Ford  Madox  Brown,  each  one  of  whom  may  be  regarded  aa  a  leader. 
There  are  alio  J.  M.  Stnidwick  (b.  tS^q),  R.  Spencer  Stanhope 

id.  1908)  and  Evelyn  de  Morean,  fotlowcn  of  Bume-Jonn,  and 
.  W.  Waterhouie  (A.R.A.  liSy,  RJi.  189^),  in  maey  way>  the 
moM  original  and  implied  of  English  imaginative  painters;  and, 
a^n,  M.  Greiflenh^en,  F.  Cayley  EtotHnson  and  Mra  Swynnerton. 
Into  Chi*  clase  come  also  the  decorative  p^nten,  Walter  Crane 
f^^^i,,  (b-  i^}-  *>  prolific  illustrator  and  plciurc-pi inter  and 
ES--.  the  producer  of  an  extraontinary  amount  of  work  in 
all  branchea  of  dgcontlM;  Fnak  Bnofwyn,  wboM 
gictima  and  dssigni  nic  laukcd  by  6ne  a^Uticn  of  ascutioa 
and  by  much  sumptuoasaesa  of  cdaar;  and  several  others,  Uke 
H.  I.  Draper,  HaraM  Speed,  R.  Atmiag  Bril,  Gerald  Moiia  and 
C.  Spencer  Watson.  As  a  branch  of  the  deeomtive  icbool,  a  small 
fraup  of  artists  who  have  revivtd  the  practice  of  tempen -painting 
flnut  alu  be  noted.  It  includca  Mra  Adrian  Stokes,  J.  D.  Batten, 
J.  E.  Snutball,  Arthur  Gaildn,  and  a  few  others  with  weU-marked 
decorative  tendencies. 

During  recent  yean  a  movement  has  bmin  which  apparently 
ainu  at  the  revini  of  PR-Rapbaetitisni.  It  U  headed  oy  a  few 
ra>Mt»  young  artiste  whose  methods  ibow  a  mingling 
fLZ,  together  of  the  precision  of  the  19th-century  Pre- 
Kattmttt  Raphaelites  and  a  kind  of  decorative  formality.  The 
most  influential  of  the  artiati  concerned  In  the  formation 
of  this  new  school  is  J.  Byam  Shaw  (b.  1S71),  whose 
orinaality  and  quaintness  of  fancy  give  to  his  picture*  a'  more  than 
oniinary  degree  of  persuasiveness.  A  strong  colouri«  and  an  able 
draughtsman,  he  poeacues  in  a  high  degree  the  faculty  of  Imaginative 
CNpicsMon,  allied  vrith  humour  that  never  deeerwtatcs  Into  farce. 
His  strongest  preference  is  for  symbolical  subjects  which  embody 
tomt  moral  lesson.  Other  prominent  rrtembers  of  the  jtraup  are 
F.  Cadogan  Cowper  (A.R.A.  1907)  and  Mtu  Eleanor  Fortescue- 
Brickdak,  who  is  in  manner  much  like  Byam  Shaw,  but  yet  docs 
not  sink  her  individuality  in  merE  imiutive  effort. 

The  painters  of  landscapes  and  fea*|MCtures  have  for  the  ino*t 
part  been  litttc  affected  by  the  unrest  which  has  caused  so  many 
I J,,,-,  ncv  departure*  in  figuie-work.  A  love  of  nature  has 
JJJiJJ^r  >'way*  one  01  the  best  British  characteristics, 

^^^^  and  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  strong  enough  to  keep 
those  anist*  who  seek  their  Insfuntion  out  of  doors  from  fallinc 
lo  any  jrat  ectent  under  the  control  of  oanicular  technieal 
f<fhiftmi  Therefore  there  is  In  the  •cboc4  of  ''opan-air  "  painting 
Sttle  evideiKC  of  any  change  In  pmnt  of  view,  or  of  me  growth  of  any 
nodera  feeling  at  variance  with  that  by  which  masters  of  landscape 
were  swayed  a  century  or  more  ago.  ImpivMionitm  has  gained  a 
few  Mlhtrents,  and  tlw  French  BacUnm  schod— itself  created  in 
fCBponw  10  a  stinotion  from  Englaad— ha*  reacted  upon  a  section 
<rf^  the  younger  artists.  But,  on  the  whole,  in  this  branch  of  art 
ue  British  school  has  gained  in  power  and  confidence,  without 
■untndering  that  sturdy  independence  which  in  the  past  produced 
■ueh  momentous  results.  The  absence  of  any  common  convention, 
or  of  any  set  pattern  of  bndscape  wUch  vrauM  lead  to  uniformity 
bl  effort,  has  left  the  students  of  nature  free  to  express  themselves 
in  a  personal  way.  The  moit  devout  believers  in  ihc  value  of  French 
training,  and  in  the  infallibility  of  the  dogmas  which  emanate  from 
the  Pans  studios,  have  not.  except  in  rare  instances,  demanded  any 
radical  temodeltiBg  of  the  British  landscape  school  on  French  linc*^ 
as  local  conditions  affecting  the  practice  of  this  branch  of  art  make 
liiipos»blc  alt  drastic  alterations.  Most  workers  in  the  front  rank 
can  claim  to  be  judged  on  individual  merits,  and  not  a*  members 
of  a  particular  coterie.  Still,  it  is  convenient  to  divide  the  members 
of  tha  landscape  school  into  such  daises  a*  rcaU*t*,  romaaticists 
and  subjective  painter*  of  landscape. 

Among  the  most  notable  of  the  first  class  are  H.  W.  D.  Davis 
(b.  1M3;  A.R.A,  1873;  R-A.  1877),  the  painter  of  a  long  scries  of 
dainty  scenes  which  tunast  happily  the  charm  of 
mral  Eagkod;  Pnar  Gfahanii  elected  an  Academician 
in  18S1,  who  ha*  alternated  lor  the  freater  f»n  of  his 
working  lUe  between  Soottisb  moorland  subjects,  with  cattle 
wandenng  on  bare  hillsides  and  picture*  of  coast  scenery,  with 
■ea-gults  perdwd  on  dark  rocks;  DavM  Murray  (b.  1S49;  A.R.A. 
■891;  R.A.  1909),  an  artist  whose  career  ha*  been  marked  by 
consistent  effort  10  interpret  nature's  suggestkms  with  diinity  and 
Iptelligcnce;  Sir  Ernest  A.  Watetlow  (b.  liyt;  A.R.A.  1S90:  R-A. 
1900,  trained  in  the  Royal  Academy  and  allerward*  President  of 
tbeKoyal  Socte»'  of  Mnters  In  Waier^Toloar*.  a  Kractful  painter. 
«M  a  taadar  nlW  fecttas  WMi  an  owcUant  taoakal  style;  Yoand 


KiaS  (b.  ttas),  ttairted  partly  In  Eagland,  ana  partly  in  Puis  under 
Bonnat  and  Curmoo.  a  sound  craftamaa  who  mada  a'raptttatimi  by 
laadacapa  in  iMch  MB  iMfodurad  giwipa  of  immm  on  a  fairly 
important  scale;  AUrad  FtaaoM  (Ib.i&iyj.  didM  Mn-iAiKtciace  in 
1897,  who  paint*  rich  ii*«r«*ety)wia>itaftlwfc^lJ tor  actuality 
and  With  much  minnlcaeB*  rind  exqiniiteiMa*  Wdetall.  especially 
in  thcrcndcrineof  llower<;and  Frank  W.ihon  (b.  1S40),  whochooK*, 
a*  a  rulo.  bndscape  motives  uliich  ciuble  him  to  display  unusual 
powers  oi  accurate  draughtsmanship.  To  tiic  same  cm**  of  roaliiU 
bclongc-d  V'icat  Cole,  K.A. ;  Birket  Foster,  J.  W.  Oake*.  A.ft.A.': 
Keeley  liaUiVL-llt,  and  ixrhaps  Alfred  W.  Hunt,  though  la  hlscsaa 
Ralism  w.ts  Ti^mpoieil  liy  a  delicate  poetic  imagiiucion.  ' ' 

The  romaniicihts  and  pastoral  pamter*  have  in  many  cases  been 
perceptibly  afk-.  u-d  by  the  ixamplc  o(  the  Barbison  school,  but  tbo^ 
owe  miicli  III  siith  fjnmu-.  tnglishmcn  as  Cecil  Lawson,  __ 
lohn  l.innrll  |l»[h  lA  whom  died  in  1882),  George  w^™P 
Mason  (A.R.A.  iS6M;  d.  ly;;)  and  Frcdcricit  Walker  ^'^^ 
(Ai.R,A.  1S71:  il.  1S75).  The  muit  prontmnu  later  5r!I*^ 
membtr  of  the  group  i*,  pi-thaps.  Sir  AKred  KaM 
(b.  (rainc-d  first  in  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art  and  allif- 

wards  1:1  I'.iris.  clericd  an  Associate  in  lfi99.  a  painti-r  tndjwtd 
with  an  cicnptional  faculty  for  suggesting  the  poctrj  of  nature 
and  with  an  admirable  sense  of  dccorativ-c  arrangcniont ;  but 
thcae  arc.  besides,  Leslie  Thomson  (b.  1S51).  v/hosi:  art  h  ciTucially 
sound  and  sincere;  J.  Aumonier,  a  pastoml  [lainier  with  very 
Rfiaed  apprecibtloll  of  lublletics  of  aerial  colour:  C.  W.  Wyllie, 
a  painter  of  deucata  vision  and  charm  of  presentation;  J.  S.  Hill, 
who**  sombre  landscapes  an  distinguished  tn  design  and  unpreesive 
in  their  depth  of  lonet  R.  W.  AUaa  (b.  iSga),  who  lues  a  robust 
technical  method  with'  equal  akfll'  fa  hndacapb*  and  oeast  sub- 
jecta;  J.  Buxton  Knight  (k''l84fr:  d.  toiS);  a  VIgnOM  manipulator, 
with  a  liking  for  rich  haimoniea  and  Xent  tone*;  Joseph  Knight 
(b.  1838;  d.  1909),  whose  well  drawn  and  broadly  paiotod  picturea 
la  (ril  and  water-colour  have  been  for  many  years  appreciated 

3 by  iovQn  of  unaflecied  nature;  Lionel  P.  Smythe  (A.R.A. 
1898)^  a  cotourist  who  handles  exquisitely  the  most  delicate  atmo- 
ihene  effects  and  is  unusually  successful  In  his  rendering  of 
iffused  Hivliyht;  J.  W.  North  (A.R.A,  in  1893),  a  painter  of 
fanciful  iHiilicapcs  in  which  definiiioa  of  form  is  subordinated  to 
modukiM'^n  -  of  decorative  colour;  Claude  Hayes,  who  studied  In  the 
Royal  j'lcmy  Schools,  and  carried  on  the  tr.idition  establishrd 
by  Da\]i|  (.  nt  and  his  cnntompijraiit^;  J.  1,.  I'likering.  a  lover  of 
dramati'  ll,Jii-;ind.Ehade  contrasts  and  ,1  studciu  of  romantic  moun- 
tain St.T.i  ry:  A,  U.  IVpticttom,  who  pv,-^  bri.idth  .ind  dignity 
with  *jriib,-e  culoiir  .ind  iL-licato  gradalinn  ol  (or'';  Ailri.in  Siokrs 
(b.  185,;  A.U  A.  KMojand  .M.  Ridley  torlx-t  (uho.ii.M  In  ii,<i.-.  or.ly 
afewrmiithsaftcr hiielectionasan  Assori.in-of  the  H'>-  il  I'li-i'ivi. 
aclaadcist  in  landscape,  in  whose  pictures  can  tic  [»  n  .  n .  1  .1  .!.  i>;.iic 
reSfction  of  the  teaching  ol  Professor  Cosu.  th''  1;  .!i  n  n  i  rrr. 
There  must  also  be  noted,  as  leaders  among  the  pa-tor-il  pajnivts, 
Ceorg*  CUURD  <b.  t8jl],  trained  first  in  the  South  Kensington 
School  and  afteriraAls  In  Paris  under  Bouguereau  and  Robert^ 
Flenry,  and  elected  an  Asaocuate  in  1895  and  ICA,  in  1908,  who 
began  as  a  strict  realist  and  afterward*  dcwrioDcd  iotO'.a  rMtfe 
tdeaUst;  H.  H.  U  Thabgue,tiaiBHf>»  t>»^K«6l!S»a8Ry 
and  hi  Paris,  elcctod  an  AsMxfate  in  1898,  fit  aftat  or  amURft 
technical  vigour  and  an  uncompromising  interprets  of  roriil 
subjects:  ICdward  Stott  (A.R.A.  1906).  trained  in  Pari*  under 
Carolua  Dut.in  and  Cabanet,  who  paints  delicately  the  more  poetic 
aspecU  of  the  life  ol  the  fiikli:  J.  Arnesby  Bn>wn  (b.  t8!i6: 
.\.K.A.   1903);  Olivir  Hall.  Albert  Ooodv.iu,  A.  FriL-dunbon  and 

otfaei*. 

The  painteta  of  landscape  subjectively  considend,  yibo  conven- 
tion* life  nature  with  tha  idea  ci  giving  to  ibeir  picture*  a  kind 
of  sentimental  a*  distttMuished  Kom  eaiotioaai  *us- — jki_«f_ 

Ktion.  are  most  Mrikinglv  represented  by  B.  W,  TvSt)!  L 
idcr  (b.  1831),  tiained  In  the  Woreerter  School 
of  Dcs)^  and  in  the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  and  eleaed  an 
Academician  tn  1898.  He  became  a  *tron][  favourite  of  the 
public,  and  his  acatlcfnic  and  preclte  technical  methods  were 
widely  admired  by  the  many  people  who  are  not  satlf£cd 
with  unaffected  transcription*  «  natural  accnea  ai^  the  panion 
of  nature. 

In  marine  painting  ao  one  has  appeared  to  rival  Hentv  Moore, 

Chaps  the  greatest  atudent  of  wave-form*  the  world  nas  aeen; 
good  work  has  been  done  by  the  lata  Edwin 
Hayev.  an  Irish  palRter*  wboee  powera  showed  m  rin  S^HZ. 
of  failure  up  t«  bl*  death  in  1904,  after  mmm  half- 
ceaturyof  cantiaiMoalalMur:  W.  L.  WylUe  (b.  1851;  A.R.A.  1889: 
R.A.  1907>.  trained  ih  the  Royal  Aodctny  Schools,  who  paint*  sea 
and  shipphv  with  intdligcat  undentaading ;  T.  Sonwrseates,  a  sdF- 
taught  artist,  with  an  lotiniBte  knowledge  M  the  ocean  deriired  from 
loog  actual  experience  a*  a  saikv;  and  especially  C.  Napier  Hemy 
(b.  1841;  A.R.A.  1898:  R.A.  I9it4,  trained  at  the  Antwerp 
Academy  and  in  the  studio  of  Baion  Ley*,  a  poireiful  manipulator, 
with  a  preference  for  the  dramatic  aspects  of  hi*  subject.  J.  C. 
Hook  (d.  1907).  retained  into  oM  age  tb«  subtle  qua|jiie*  which 
made  his  picture*  Notable  anom  the  best  prodiictloa*  of  the  British 
school.  Mention  nnut  be  made  of  John  Brett  (ils»-i90i )  A.1LA. 
1881),  the  ooa  Pi»Raphaalita  sea  painiar,  aad  Haanbon  Maralhiii, 
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(1841-1896),  who  painted  rippling  water  is  bf%ht  Mmlltkt  with 
dclitihtful  delicacy  and  charm  of  manner.  ....  ■ 

The  school  ot  animal  painiinB  is  a  small  one,  and  includes  only  a 
few  of  marked  ability.  Tht  chict  memUcri  include  Bnton  Rivktc. 
(b  1840:  A.R.A.  1878:  R.A.  1881).  one  of  the  moat  imapnM'vc 
•nd  invenlivc  of  living  artists;  J.  M.  Swan  (1847-1910;  A.RJV. 
iSu-  ILA-  19"S).  trained  first  at  Lambeth,  and  alicrwarda  In  nna 
rZ.  .  undw  Cerflmc  and  Frimiet, »  iltiUul  iMnipulator  »nd  a 
aeiuitivc  dnu^tsimn,  and  npeckUy  miwriabk  Cor  his 
iatlmste  undcrttaodim  tl  animal  dnmcur,  mainly  of 
tteJUWa((MaboSciJLPTuas):J.T.Nettle*liIp(i84i-i90ll.tTaini-d 
cbie^  in  the  Slaile  School,  wboM  tttidic*  of  the  greater  bca«l>  of 


mr  aiC  admirably  nncere  and  well  painte<l:  Miss  Lucy  Kcmp- 
t7.  f  .  ..    — trained  in  the  Hcrkomcr  School  at  Bushcy,  who 
with  unusual  power;  and  John  Charlton  (b.  1S49}. 
iralml  in  the  South  KetiMneton  School,  ■!»  writ  known  by  taw 


pictures  of  hones  and  does. 

Thi-rc  an  local  schools  which  dlim  attention  because  ot  the 
valut  o(  thfir  loniributiona  to  the  aggregation  of  British  art. 

1  he  most  aelive  of  the«e  belong  to  the  Scottish  »cIhhj1. 
sSjilt     1''=  centres  of  Glasgow,   Edinburgh,  and  Abcriirt'ii. 

which  have  produced  some  of  the  most  dwiinEui^hrd 
Drilwh  artists.  The  Royal  Academy  of  London,  indcdl,  "ilh 
most  -.1  llie  other  k-adiiig  art  ^x-ielits.  has  been  largely  nrnjind 
if  .[11  Sntl.ind.  There  h.ive  Ixtn  adJoil  to  it^  modern  toll  iho 
n.iiii.  ^  iif  W.  (J.  Orchar.l-^n.  IVtcr  Grjliam,  J.  M.irWIiirttr, 
J.  Pcttii-.  trskine  NVhol,  T.  Facd,  David  Murray,  Colm  tlunter, 
R.  W.  Macbeth,  D.  Fartiuhnrson.  J.  Farqoharson,  George  Henry: 
all  of  ihem  painter*  of  well-esiablished  n-puiation;  and  there  an 
m.inv  oThtr  will-known  Scottiih  artists  who  have  made  LondtM 
thiir  In  J  l  i  ;  irti  rs,  like  Arthur  Mclvilk,  a  portnK  and  wbject- 
pniiiti-r  .ir.  l  ,1  m.islerly  watiT-colourisi;  E.  A.  WalliMi,  who  is 
cfiiially  tucctsflul  with  portraits,  landKapC^  and  decorative  com- 
posiiioni:  J.  Coutt»-M)chie,  who  altultafca  between  portraiture 
and  landscapn  of  admirabte  qm^:  joha  Lonmcr,  who  has 
exhibited  a  number  o(  esccHent  tubioct-picturca  and  many  hno 
SOAciiMi  T.  Cndtam,  an  unaRKted  painter  of  Kntimcnt.  and 
jtlBo£«riMiriit;  Crotvenor  Thomas,  known  best  by  hi*  freely 
haadied  and  npressivc  landscapes;  T.  Auslcn  Bmwn.  who  paints 
•em i -decora live  paiior.iU  with  unusual  vigour  of  at aicniont ;  John 
Lavery.  who  h.js  taken  rank  amongst  the  best  of  rivini  i«in 
painter*;  and  Robert  Broiigh,  anoinef  portrait  iMiiiicT  .A 
with  a  subtle  sentc  of  colour,  »  hose  early  anil  trTn;u.  ik.iih  ml  ^\}«n 
a  promising  carCCr.  The  most  notable  nl  tlii.'  men  w  lio  rcm.iincd 
in  ScoManJ  include  Alcxandir  Roclic,  mIio^-  niTi.irU.iblc  caivitity 
h,i^  briiushl  him  many  siiccr-^s  in  p.irtr.111  iir.\  li-ur.-  ompo^ilion 
ari-i  -1.  KHallic  painriiiii-on  .i  lJ^^:l■  sialic;  U.  V,  Mai<  .tenor,  a  k.id. 
ol  ihe  Iiool  of  Uin.li..ii".'  iMiiiU  rs,  fmc  in  5t>  li;  .iiiil  a  maMor  of 
citi.-.  I  I).  Cinururi.  jri  jrlin  Li.iblc  oil-nainlLT  and  a  famous  etcher : 
and  '.ir  J.iihl-,  '.ijiIlt..  ,  F'.U.'^  A.  kiiiiwn  for  his  excellent 

p<.ttr,iiiv;  j.unis  l'jtir-..in,  l{.  11.  Ni^bct  .ind  Robert  Noble,  all 
landM j]ie  iiainliri  ul  marked  originality  and  aound  technical 
mulho'l;  \V.  Mc  lacgart  (d.  1910),  the  brillunl  impressionist:  K.  A. 
Horni  l  and  \V.  Hole,  decorative  painters  who  hive  produced  many 
canvasKi  remarkable  for  robust  oriBinaliV  and  Taro  breadth 
of  treatment;  W.  Mouncey,  a  landscape  palBW*  wj«  Wited  the 
dianity  of  the  Uafliiion  school  with  a  <ynjralbSl»ai*li«C«»ni  uf 
e^^prv-^ion;  and  Sir  Ccor^c  Rcid,  CX-H.RAAm  One  Ot  the  ablest 
anil  iLii'-nt  i.lL-.iiii^>ii>hed  ol  portrait  painter*. 

Till    i.^.ii.  r-r  ..l,,iir  painters  can  fairly  be  snid  to  have  kept 
unclunged  ihe  i>>i.niial  qualities  of  their  particular  form  ol  praclii  c 
They  have  departed  scarcely  at  all  from  the  exccuiivi 
BE-      methods  which  have  been  Kcognticd  aa  correct  lor 
'^^^  -  nearly  a  century,  but  they  have  amplified  thciii  and  have 


C.  N.  Hew  fvMpwKl  coaat  pfetorat;  R,  W.  Macb 
Hayes  andUoMlSMytbe  for  rustic  scenes  with  Smm 
air;  J.  M.  SwW  for  paiMiata  of  animatt;  ami  G.  H-  B 


^turoe'tiibiocia  aaa  ileUatriy  poetic  Unciea.  PciWaa.  tta>  h 
a  k>nc  ln«  of  notewxKthy  palnten  wbOK  repuutmm  h»y«  t>M 
chiefly  or  entirely  made  by  their  succeaslul  mawajrmeiM  ol  waxcr- 
colour,  and  into  this  list  come  Rirket  Foster,  the  he»d  «r  the  old- 
fashioned  school  of  dainty  rusticity :  Carl  Haac,  a  wonderful  manipu- 
blor,  who  occupied  himself  almost  exclusively  with  Eastern  subjects; 
Thomas  Collier,  A.  VV.  Weedon,  H.  B.  Brattazon,  G.  A.  Fripp.  P.  J, 
win.  R.Thorne.Waite.  F.G.Cotmjn. 

whose  Ijndwapd 
li\c  indii  iiiu.iKry 
-efiiiemcnr.  1*  h.i* 
dcrLarj  di-crt-c  oi 


to  rival  oils  in  its  application  to  all  sorts  of  subjects:  and  it  is  used 
MW  with  absolute  freedom  by  a  very  large  number  of  skilful  artists. 
Many  ol  the  men  who  have  done  the  bent  work  in  this  me<liuin 
■fc  known  as  oil  pnintcrs  of  the  highest  rank:  and  among  livinit 
wofkeri  the  same  caparity  to  eice!  in  either  mode  ol  expression  is 
by  no  means  iincoiiiinon.  There  have  Uin  in  rceenl  times  such 
masters  as  Sir  John  CilbiTt.  Sit  li.  llurne-Joni-i.  l-'otd  Madox  llmwn 
Dame  Gabriel  Ko>».-iti.  A.  W.  llimt,  II.  G.  Hine.  Iknrj'  M0..1 
AU>ctt  Moore.  C.  K.  llullnn.iv,  and  [xrh.ipi  shiiiiid  U-  includ 
E.  M.  W  imperi*.  «  li(i-c  w.m  r  .  uloiits  ,ir,-  nl  li-.i-t  as  worthy 
admiration  as  llitir  oil  iiirluri  s.  As  v.ai.  r-i  .,loiiriais,  much  credit 
is  dtie  to  'lir  E.  I.  I'l.MLlrr  for  hi,  l.iivl -  .,|k s.  portraits,  and 
hgutc  drawings;  Sir  I-  AIiii:i-T  .idenia  kit  hii  minutely  detailed 
ck-l*^il-•  nibjecf.;  Sir  J.  D.  Linion  for  his  historical  and  romantic 
compositions:  Sit  E.  A.  Wat.rlow  for  hi-  delicately  expressive 
landstapcs;  Sir  Hubert  von  Hetkomer  for  his  admirably  handled 
figui?  iLbjects;  C^eorge  Cbu.iten  for  pastoral*  charming  in  icnliment 
and  distinnuiihrd  hy  fine  clualities  of  colour;  j.  Aumonicr,  A.  D. 
Peppercorn,  J.  S.  Hill,  J.  \V-  North,  Leslie  Thomson,  Frank  Walton 
and  R.  W.  Allan  lor  landacapn  of  qiiical  eiitxllcncc:  E.  J. 
Gregory  (d.  1909),  and  Cadoian  Cewper,  lor  firurc  comnosiiions 
painted  with  amaaiag  Mircnctt  of  VaaA'.  Alfred  Parsons  lor  bnd- 
SUm  wd  »mm^Sak»i h     Raid,  W.  L.  WyUk,  £.  lUyea and 


R.  W.  Macbeth.  CW> 


Nafu-I.  G.  H.  Boycc,  Albert  Good 
Harty  Mine.  Clarence  Whailc  and  Bernard  Kvar 
show  thorough  understanding  of  [i.iriire  and  ili-ii 
of  method:  Nirs  Allingham,  an  arTi*l  oi  eifiLii-iii 
idealiutir.ns  of  country  kle  liave  a  more  tli.in 


merit;  (.  I.ua  Moiil.illia.  an  able  ptiinn-r  o(  irnptei-.ions  ol  \i  r...tr. 
Kate  Cri-i  rLjw..iv.  unrisallcd  as  an  in!er|in.  ier  ol  llie  gutc^  of  i  kiU- 
hooil.  anil  enik>«(il  with  the  rarcjl  otigiiiakty;  Mrs  blanbope 
Forbes,  an  ai'iiimriUsKcd  c\eciiiani  of  wcll-imagincd  imnaatic 
motives;  and  J.  R  U.Kuclin.  one  of  the  most  facifc  and  ejjn«Bo« 
painters  ol  fantastic  fi^vin;  aulijeeis.  By  the  aid  ol  these  artiat^aiNl 
many  others  of  at  least  equal  ability,  sucb  ai  J.  CcawhatI,  J.  ratcr- 
wn.  R.  Little,  Edwin  Alexander,  Anhur  Rackham  and  f.  wokcr 
U  est,  traditions  worthy  of  all  tvspect  haw  been  maintained  HHRtdy 
and  wiih  intelligent  discriminauoa;  and  to  their  eHorts  haa  bcca 
v-ordcd  a  larger  measure  of  popular  Mlpport  than  is  bestowed 
upon  any  other  form  of  pictorial  pniduction. 
'Sce  Ititdiiud  Mutber,  Uulcry  <|f  Jtfadtni  Pitatiag  (Ens-  ed.. 

Jt  R.  ^  kStanMiae.  &qfu»  C«alM>^>ran'  Art  (Eqe.  cd,. 
:  Ened  Qmmww,  7*f  BuiUsh  Sdtorf  of  Paimtimt  i*^  Ear 
ed.,  1S85) :  Clement  and  Hutton,  Artttis  of  tie  iglk  Cnlury  (Bomm. 
U.S.A.,  1885):  David  Martin  and  F.  Newberv.  Tk*  ClattMi  StM 
of  Paintini  (1897);  W.  U.  McKay,  R.SJl.,  Tke  Scouitk  Stkacl  »f 
Paitilint  [London,  1906):  E.  Pinningion.  Crorne  Paul  Ckalmm  and 
Ihe  An  of  kit  Timi  (1896);  Glc.  -in  Uhiie.  Ttie  Mutter  Painlrrs  ef 
Brilaia  (1897):  E.  T.  Cook,  A  iV^-.v/.ir  I l.mdbeok  10  Ikt  NaitoKol 
Calltry,  vol.  ii.  (1901);].  E.  Hodgson,  R.A..  Fifly  IVcrj  u/  Bnlitk  Art 
(i8«;);  A.  G.  Temple.  Painlint  «  '*r  Quftns  fingn  (1S97K  Cosmo 
Monkhoust,  H'llish  CoKltmporaty  Arliiti  liH^);  G.  R.  Redgrave, 
/fii/my  nf  Wiiler-Colnur  Painlim  in  lin^liUjd  ITHO-tSSg  (iS**)- 
.■\lso  the  TrniiiatlWHi  <•(  the  National  As!*!  I.iilon  lor  the  Advance- 
ment ol  Art  U.i^er|iool.  iSoJS;  r.dmbiirgh.  i«89;  and  llirmingham, 
iMi/i);  the  maga^ini;!  devoted  to  the  arts;  and  the  principal 
re^iiMs,  such  as  "  English  Art  in  the  Victorian  Age"  (Oaartoriy 
KfT.fu-,  January  1898).  Tkt  Ytar'i  Art  (1879-1910;  ed.  A.  C.  K. 
Carter)  is  an  invaluable  annual  publication  fully  and  aoCMrateir 
chronicling  the  art  institutioM  and  art  tnovemnta  in  GnM 
Britain.  (M-  "-if 

Fkance 

The  period  between  1870  and  the  opening  ol  the  »*h  cenluiy 
was  singularly  important  in  the  history  ol  Tvtoa,  ind  eoase- 
quciiily  of  her  art.  The  inienial  life  of  the  people  dcvdoped  OO 
new  lines  with  a  vigour  that  l«ft  a  deep  mark  on  the  outraOB 
of  mental  cfTorl.  Literature  was  foremoM  in  this  new  movenmit. 
The  noveb  of  Balzac,  Zob,  Flaubert,  the  btolhers  de  Concourt, 
Daudct,  Guy  dc  Maupassant  and  the  pUys  of  Alexandre  Duinas 
fill,  filled  as  Ihcy  arc  with  the  scientific  spirit  and  social  atmo- 
sphere o(  ihc  time,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young  generation  to 
appreciation  ot  the  visible  beauty  and  the  spiritual  poetry 
ihc  world  around  ihcm,  and  helped  them  to  view  ii  with  more 
allcniive  eyes,  more  insight  and  mote  emotion.  The  aim  of  art 
was  abo  to  emancipate  itself,  by  the  growing  cRorts  of  ittdcpeo- 
dcnt  artists,  from  the  sLivcrj-  of  intdilion,  and  10  devote  turft 
lo  a  more  personal  contemplation  and  knowledge  of  contm- 
poroiy  life  under  every  aspect.  Modern  French  art  teildi  to 
become  more  and  more  the  art  of  the  people — a  mixtara  «{ 
naturalism  and  poelry,  deriving  its  inspiration,  by  prefetence, 
from  the  world  of  the  working  man;  no  longer  appealing  only  to 
a  restricted  and  more  or  less  fastidious  public,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  adapting  iu  aesthetic  or  moral  teaching  10  popular 
apprehension.  The  whole  past  was  not,  of  course,  wiped  out. 
The  younger  generation  had  to  Icam  and  profit  by  the  lessons 
taught  by  their  great  precursors.  To  Uadcntmnd  the  tnK 
character  of  this  recent  development  ©f  Ftesdi  art  it  b  neodftu, 
therefore,  to  glance  at  the  post. 

Wi:  need  not  dwell  on  the  individual  authorities  wlio  constitute 
the  ofTicial  hierarchy  of  the  contemporary  French  scbooli  these 
masters  belong  for  the  moat  port,  by  the  dtte of  tbair  b*M  «ivki 
10  a  former  generation.  Starting  in  many  cases  from  very 
opposite  points,  but  reconciled  and  uniied  f>y  lime,  they  earned 
on,  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  lylh  Lciitury,  w  iUi  more  or  less 
dtsttocUon,  U» . incviUM* inn. of  thcii  penoa4  alMk 
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Wc  slill  see  the  world  of  tome  of  tlte  lUuncIi  Ronunticfiu: 
Jean  Gigoux  (d.  i8qi),  Ksbert-Flcury  (d.  1890),  Jules  Duprt 
(d.  iSSq),  Umi  (d.  1S90),  Cftbat  (A.  1893)  mnd  Isabey  (d.  18B6); 
and  with  t\itat,  thouf  h  tbey  did  oat  follow  quite  the  tunc  road, 
may  be  named  Fnntaia  (d.  1S97)  ud  Charies  Jacque  (d.  1894). 
Keit  to  ihem,  Ueisaooier  (d.  iSgi)  crowded  into  tbe  Uu  twenty 
yeanofhalifeamauofworkwhkh,  fortiie  moU  part,  enhanced 
hi*  fame;  and  Rosa  fionheur  (d.  1899),  working  in  retirement 
up  10  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  went  on  ber  accustomed  way 
unmoved  Iqr  external  changes.  Hubert,  Harpignio,  Zlem  and 
Paul  Flaadrin  survived.  Among  the  gcneraliea  whidi  grew 
op  under  tbe  Second  Empirp  we  find  men  of  great  intdligence 
and  distinction;  some,  like  Alexandre  Cabanel  (1894-1889),  by 
pictures  of  historical  genre,  in  a  somewhat  tnaipid  and  convon< 
tional  style,  but  more  particularly  by  female  portraits,  firm  In 
Sc*b-painting  and  aristociatic  in  feeling;  others,  like  Paul 
Baudfy  (iSaS-1886,  9.1.),  whose  large  decorative  works,  with 
tlieir  pure  and  lofty  elegance,  lecuied  him  lasting  fame,  and  wfaow 
allegorical  compositiona  were  particularly  remarkable;  not  less 
■o  his  portraits,  at  first  vivid,  glowing  and  golden,  but  at  llie  end 
<d  his  life,  under  the  influence  of  the  new  atmosphere,  cooler  in 
tone,  but  more  eager,  nervous  and  restlesa  in  feeling.  Lton 
C£T6me  (b.  1814,  f.t.)  was  tbe  originator,  during  the  Second 
Empire,  of  the  neo-Greek  idea,  an  Orientalist  and  pointer  of 
historic  genre,  wbote  somewhat  arid  insiioct  for  archaeological 
prcciuon  and  finish  developed  to  better  ends  in  sculpture  during 
later  years.  William  Bouguercs«(b.  181$,  q.k)  painted  symbolical 
and  allegorical  subjects  in  a  Sentimental  style.  Jules  Lefebvre 
(b.  1836)  hod  a  brUIiant  career  as  a  portrait  painter,  combined, 
ja  his  coriicr  years,  with  admirable  studies  of  the  nude.  These 
were  foBowed  by  Benjamin  Constant  {d.  1901),  a  dever  painter 
at  past  ages  in  the  East  and  of  modem  Oriental  lUe,  who  latterly 
directed  his  powers  of  vigorous  and  rapid  brusbwork  (o  portrait- 
painting;  Femand  Cormon,  the  inventive  chrom'cler  ol  prtmeYsl 
C^uil,  and  a  solid  and  leanied  portrait  painter;  Aimi  Horot,  a 
nu  «f  vtnalile  gifts,  a  pamter  of  portraits  fuU  of  life  and  ease. 
These  formed  the  heart  of  the  InstltuL  On  the  ether  hand, 
we  ted  a  group  who  betny  s  close  affinity  with  the  realist 
party— rejecting,  like  them,  tradition  at  second-hand,  though 
returning  for  direct  teaching  to  some  of  the  great  master*:  Lfon 
Bern  cat  (b.  1833),  educated  in  Spain,  and.pnservtng  through  a 
long  series  of  official  portraits  an  evident  worriup  of  the  great 
lealisu  of  that  nation;  and  again,  under  the  tame  Influence, 
Jean  Paul  Laurens  <b.  1837),  who  has  infused  tome  return  of 
vitality  into  faetorical  painting'  by  his  clear  and  individual 
cmceptions  and  reah'stic  treatment.  Jam  Jacques  Henncr 
(h.  1819,  q.v.),  standing  even  more  apart,  lived  in  a  Corregglo- 
Ute  dream  of  pale  nude  forms  in  dim  landscape  scenery;  his 
low  of  exquisite  texture,  and  his  unvarybigsense  of  beauty,  with 
his  refined  dilettantism,  link  Mm  on  each  ^de  to  the  great  groups 
of  realists  and  idealists. 

About  the  middle  of  the  19th  coitury,  after  tbe  vehement 
disputes  between  the  partisans  of  line  and  the  votaries  of  colour, 
otiierwise  the  Clastic  and  the  Romantic  schools,  when  a  younger 
generation  was  resting  from  these  follies,  exhausted,  weary, 
devoid  even  ot  any  fine  technique,  two  groups  slowly  formed  on 
the  oniosite  udes  of  the  horiam— seers  or  dreamers,  both 
protesting  in  different  ways  against  the  collapse  of  the  French 
school,  and  against  the  alleged  indifference  and  sceptical  eclecti- 
dam  of  the  painters  who  were  regarded  as  the  leaders.  This  was 
a  revolt  from  the  academic  and  conservative  tradition.  One 
was  the  group  of  ordinal  and  naturc-loving  painters,  keen  and 
devoted  observers  of  men  and  things,  thercoltsls.madeilhislrious 
by  the  three  great  personaliltes  of  Corot  {g.v.).  Millet  ig-v.)  and 
CoDrbet  {?.»-),  the  real  originators  of  French  conlemporary  art. 
The  other  was  the  group  of  men  of  imagination,  the  ideabsts, 
triio,  in  the  pursuit  of  perfect  beauty  and  an  ideal  moral  standard, 
reverted  to  the  dissimilar  visions  of  Delacroix  and  Ingres,  the 
ideab  of  rhythm  as  opposed  10  harmony,  of  style  vertut  pauion. 
whidi  Thtodore  Chassitiau  had  endeavoured  to  combine. 
Rouod  Puvis  de  (Thavannes  Iqx.)  and  Guslave  Horeau  (f.v.) 
M  fad  a  pMV  of  artists  who,  in       «f  ihc  faKlnuion  CMRed 


of  their  Intelligence  by  tke  gltat  works  oF  the  oM  masters, 
especially  the  early  Florentines  and  Venetians,  would  not  accept 
the  old  tedinique,  but  strove  to  record  in  splendid  imagery  tbe 
wonders  of  the  spiritual  life,  or  claimed,  1^  studying  contem- 
porary  individuals,  to  reveal  the  psychology  of  modem  minds. 
Among  thera  were  CusUve  Rkard  (1811-1873),  whose  portraits, 
suggesting  the  mystical  chma  sometimes  of  Leonardo  and 
sometimes  of  Rembrandt,  are  full  <rf  deep  unuttered  vitality; 
Elie  Delaunay  (1818-1891},  serious  and  expres^ve  in  his  heroic 
compositions,  keen  and  striking  in  his  portraits;  Eugene 
Fromentin  (i8ao-t876>,  acute  but  subtle  and  silvery,  a  man  of 
elegant  mind,  the  writer  of  Im  Mallm  d^avlrefois,  of  Sakd  and 
of  Lt  SaMara,  the  discovererr-artistically — of  Algeria.  And 
round  the  loud  and  showy  individuality  of  Courbet — healthy, 
nevertheless,  and  inspiring — a  group  was  gathered  of  men  lest 
judicious,  but  more  stirring,  more  truculent,  thoroughly  original, 
but  not  less  reverent  to  the  old  masters  than  they  were  d^ant 
of  contemporary  authorities.  Tbey  were  even  more  ardent  for 
a  strong  technique,  but  the  masters  who  attracted  them  were 
the  Dutch,  the  Flemish,  the  Venetians,  who,  like  themselves, 
had  aimed  at  recording  the  life  of  their  day.  Among  these  was 
Francois  Bonvin  {1817-1S87),  who,  following  Granet,  carried 
on  the  evolution  of  a  subdivision  of  genre,  the  study  of  domestic 
interion.  This  Drolling,  too,  had  done,  early  in  the  19th  century, 
his  predecessors  in  France  being  Chardin  and  Le  Nain.  This 
Cbit  of  subjects  has  not  merely  absorbed  all  genre-painting, 
but  has  become  a  very  Important  factor  in  the  presentment  ^ 
modern  life.  Bonvin  painted  asylums,  convent-life,  studios, 
laboratories  and  schools.  .  Atphonse  Legros  (;.»■),  painter,- 
sculptor  and  etcher,  who  settled  in  London,  was  of  the  same 
school,  thou^  Independent  in  hit  individuality,  cdebrating 
with  his  brush  and  eiching-needle  the  life  ot  tlie  poor  and 
humUe,  and  even  of  the  vagabond  and  beggar.  There  were 
also  Bracquemond,  the  reviver  of  the  craft  of  etching;  Fantin- 
Latour,  tbe  painter  of  hi^y  romantic  Wagnerian  dreamt, 
figure  compositions  grouped  after  the  Dutch  manner,  and  flower* 
pieces  not  surpassed  in  his  day.  Ribot,  again,  and  Vollon, 
daring  and  dashing  in  their  handling  of  tbe  brush;  Guillsimie 
R<gamey,  one  of  the  few  military  painters  gifted  with  the  epic 
sense;  and  even  Carolus  Duran,  who,  after  painting  **  V urdered  " 
(in  the  Lille  Museum),  combined  with  the  professional  duties 
of  an  oflkiol  teacher  a  brilliant  career  as  a  portrait  painter.  A 
later  member  of  this  group,  attracted  to  it  by  student  friendship 
in  the  little  drawing-tcbeot  which  under  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran 
competed  in  a  modest  way  with  the  £coIe  des  Beaux  Arts,  was 
J.  C.  Ctzin,  well  known  afterwards  as  a  pronounced  idealist. 
Finally,  there  was  Manet,  a  connecting  link  between  the  realists 
and  the  impressionists.  These  two  radiant  focuses  of  imagina- 
tion and  of  observation  respectively  were  to  be  seen  still  inuct 
during  the  later  period,  as  represented  by  the  most  energetic  dI 
the  masters  who  upheld  them. 

After  the  catastrophe  of  1870,  French  art  aiq>eaied  to  be 
reawakened  by  tbe  disasters  of  tlw  o>untry;  and  at  the  great 
exhibition  In  Vienna  in  1S73  Count  Andras^  exclaimed  to  Uoa 
Bonnat,  "  After  such  a  terrible  crins  you  are  up  again,  and 
victorious!"  Immense  energy  prevailed  in  tbe  studiot,  and 
money  poured  into  France  in  consequence.  Tbeoutput  increased 
rapidly,  and  at  the  tame  time  study  became  more  strenuous, 
and  ambition  grew  bolder  and  more  manly.  Renewed  activity 
stirred  in  tbe  public  academies,  and'a  crowd  of  foreign  student* 
came  to  learn.  Two  great  facts  give  a  characteristic  stamp  to 
this  new  revival  of  French  art:  I.  In  the  class  of  ima^natlva 
painting,  the  renewed  impulse  towards  monumental  or  dccorativa 
work.  II.  In  the  class  of  nature  studies,  the  growth  of  land* 
scape  painting,  which  developed  along  two  paraM  line^ 
Impressionism;  and  III.  the  "  Open-air  "  school. 

1.  Decwalion.—ln  decorstive  painting  two  men  were  the  soul 
of  the  movement:  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  Philippe  de  Chenne- 
vieres  Pointel.  As  we  look  back  on  the  last  years  of  the  Second 
Empire  we  sec  decorative  painting  sunk  in  profound  lethargy. 
After  Delacroix,  Chasstrian  and  Mipp(4yt«  Flandrin,  and  th« 
ocM^tletioB  of  tbegMU  wotfci  in  tbe  ftUsBotttbon,  Uw  Soul* 
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House,  the  Coni  dea  ComptM  tRd  «  few  cbwclM— -St  Sulpice, 
St  Vincent  de  Paul  and  Si  GctDumdesPri»~iK>  urious  attempls 
had  been  made  in  this  direction.  Exccplins  in  the  HUtl  dt 
Vitit,  where  Cabaoel  was  winning  his  first  Uureb,  and  in  the 
Opera  House,  a  work  that  was  progressing  in  silence,  a  few 
chapels  only  were  decorated  with  paintings  in  the  manner  of 
easel  pictures.  But  two  famous  exceptions  led  to  a  decorative 
revival:  Puvis  do  Chavannes'i  splendid  scheme  of  decoration  at 
Amiens  (all,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  composition,  which  is 
dated  iSSi,  executed  without  break  between  1861  and  1S67), 
and  hii  work  at  Marseilles  and  at  Poitien;  Baudry,  with  hit 
ceiling  in  the  Opera  House,  begun  in  1S66  but  not  shown  to  the 
public  till  1874.  There  was  also  a  ntovement  for  reviving 
FroDcb  taste  in  the  industrial  arts  by  following  the  example  of 
systematic  teaching  set  by  some  foreign  countries,  more  particu* 
litrly  by  England.  Dccntative  painting  felt  the  same  impulse. 
I^ppe  de  Chennevieres,  curator  o(  the  Luxembourg  Gallery 
and  directeur  des  Beaux  Aru  (from  1874  tiU  1879),  determined 
to  encourage  it  by  setting  up  a  great  rivalry  between  the  most 
dieiinguished  painters,  like  that  which  had  stimulated  the  «at 
of  the  anista  of  the  Ilalian  Renaissance.  Taking  up  the  .task 
already  attempted  by  Cbcnavard  tmdcr  the  Republic  of  1S481 
but  abandoned  in  consequence  of  political  changes,  M.  de 
Chennevieres  commissioned  a  select  number  of  artists  to  decorate 
the  walls  of  the  Panthfon.  The  panels  were  to  record  certain 
events  in  the  history  of  France,  with  due  regard  to  the  sacred 
character  of  the  building.  Twelve  of  the  most  noted  painters 
were  named,  with  a  liberal  breadth  of  tclecUon  so  u  to  include 
the  most  dissimilar  styles:  Millet  and  Mcistonicr,  of  whom  one 
felused  and  the  other  did  not  carry  out  the  work;  Cabaael  and 
Puvis  de  Chavannes.  The  last-named  was  the  first  to  begin,  in 
1878,  and  he  too  was  the  painter  who  put  the  crowning  end  to 
thb  great  woric  in  1898-  His  pictures  of  the  "  Childhood  of 
Ste  CenevUve  "  (the  patron  lainl  of  Pads),  simple,  full  of  feeling 
and  of  innocent  charm,  appropriate  to  a  popular  legend,  with 
tbrir  airy  Paridan  landscape  under  a  pallid  sky,  made  a  deep 
impression.  Thenceforward  PuvisdeChavanneshada  constantly 
growing  iaAucnce  over  younger  men.  His  magnificent  work  at 
Amieni,  "Ludua  pro  Paltia"  (1881-1883),  at  Lyons  and  at 
Rouen,  in  die  Sorbonne  and  the  HAtel  de  Ville,  for  the  Public 
Library  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  and  on  to  his  last  composiiioa,  "  The 
OldAgeotSteCcneviive,"  upheld  to  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
the  sense  of  lofty  purpose  in  decorative  painting.  Betide* 
(he  Pantheon,  which  gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  movement, 
Philippe  de  Cheonevlires  found  other  buildings  to  be  decorated: 
the  Luxembourg,  (be  Takce  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  that 
ef  the  Council  of  State.  The  paintings  in  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
the  Sorbonne,  the  >l6tel  de  Ville,  the  CoU^  of  Pharmacy, 
the  Natural  History  Museum,  the  Ofitrt  Comiqiie,  and  many 
more,  bear  witness  to  this  gnnd  revival  of  mutal  painting. 
Every  kind  of  talent  was  employed— historical  painters,  portrait 
painters,  painters  of  allegoty,  of  fancy  scenes,  of  real  life  and  of 
londKapc.  Among  the  most  important  were:  J.  P.  Laurens 
and  Benjamin  Con&Unt,  Bonnat  and  Caiolus  Dtiraa,  Cormon 
and  Humbert,  Joseph  Blanc  and  OlivEer  Merton,  Roll  and 
Gervex.  Bcsnardand  Cani^,  Harpigucsand  PwBtdin,  Raphael 
Collin  and  Henri  Martin. 

II.  ImpretMMitm. — In  1874  common  cause  was  made  by  a 
group  of  artists  drawn  together  by  ^rmpalhetic  views  and  a 
craving  for  independence.  Various  in  their  tastes,  they  conceO' 
trated  from  eveo'  point  of  the  compass  to  protest,  like  their 
precursors  the  u»listi,  against  the  narrow  views  of  academic 
leaching.  Some  had  romantic  proclivities,  as  the  Dutchman 
Jongkindt,  who  played  an  important  part  in  founding  this 
group;  others  were  followers  of  Daubigny,  of  Corotorof  Millet; 
some  came  from  the  tealttUc  party,  whose  influence  and  eSort 
Ibis  new  set  was  to  cany  on.  Among  these,  £douard  Manet 
(1831-18$])  bf^aleadingplace;  indeed,  hisinFluence.inspiieof 
— or  perhaps  as  a  result  of — much  abuse,  extended  beyond  his 
circle  even  so  far  as  to  affect  academic  teaching  itself.  He  was 
first  a  pupil  of  Coulure.  and  then,  after  Courbot,  his  real  maaten 
wentkeSgttniatds— Vdaiqnca.ElCiecouMlGo3ni— cU  o(  whoB 


be  doacly  studied  at  the  beginaiBg  of  Us  career;  but  he  Moa 
felt  the  influence  of  Millet  and  of  Corot.  With  a  keen  power  «C 
oboervation,  be  refined  and  lightened  bis  style,  striving  for  • 
subtle  rendering  of  the  exact  relations  of  tone  and  values  la 
light  and  atmosphere.  With  liim,  forming  the  original  grouf^ 
as  represented  by  the  Caillebotte  collection  in  the  Luxcmbomg, 
we  find  some  landscape  painters:  Claude  Monet,  the  painter  of 
pure  daylight,  and  the  artist  who  by  the  title  of  one  of  bis 
pictures, "  An  ImprcssioD,"  gave  rise  to  the  designation  accepted 
by  the  group;  Camille  Pissarro,  who  at  one  time  canicd  to  sa 
extreme  the  principle  of  dotting  with  pure  tints,  known  as 
PointUUimt,  or  dotwork;  Sislcy,  C^nne  and  others.  Amcmg 
those  who  by  preference  studied  t be  human  figure  were  Edganl 
J>egas  (9.*.)  and  Auguste  Renoir.  After  long  and  violeBi 
antagonism,  such  as  had  already  greeted  the  earlier  innevatan^ 
these  painters,  in  spite  of  many  protests,  were  officially  rccof 
ntied  both  at  the  Luxembourg  and  at  the  great  Exhibition  off 
1900.  Their  aims  have  been  various,  some  p='it''ng  Man  and 
some  Nature.  In  the  former  case  they  claim  to  have  gone  back 
to  the  principle  of  the  greatest  artists  and  tried  to  record  the 
lifeof  their  own  time.  Manet,  DcgasandReo^  bavesbown  ts 
aspects  of  dty  or  vulgar  life  which  had  been  left  to  genre-pain  tins 
or  caikatun,  but  whicb  they  have  represented  with  the  cfaara 
of  pathos,  or  with  the  bitter  in»y  of  their  own  mood,  frank 
transcripts  of  lik  with  a  feeling  for  style.  For  tbose  who  painted 
the  scenery  of  nature  there  was  an  even  vdder  field.  They 
brought  to  their  work  a  new  visual  sense,  nleascd  from  theding- 
ing  memories  of  pa.«t  art;  they  endeavoured  to  fix  the  transient 
effects  of  moving  life,  chaatfnc  under  the  aubUcst  end  moat 
fugitive  effects  of  light  and  atimspbeK.andtheplayof  what  may 
be  called  the  elements  d  notion — sunshine,  air  and  doud»~ 
caring  less  for  the  exact  transcript  of  mottonless  objects,  wbick 
had  hitheito  been  almost  cxdusivcly  studied,  such  as  the  soil, 
trees  and  locks,  the  inanimate  features  of  the  Hn^fftr*.  Th^ 
introduced  a  fresh  lightness  of  key,  wUch  had  been  too  sal»- 
servient  to  the  idBtions  of  values;  they  discovered  for  thefr  cadi 
a  new  class  of  subjects  essentially  modem;  towas,  atteeti, 
railway  sutlona,  factories,  coal-mines,  iranworica  and  snM^tc^ 
which  they  repreaent  with  an  intcUigcM  adaptation  of  Japanaa 
art,  taking  new  and  andadous  poinu  of  view,  cMstaai|r 
varying  the  position  of  their  boriaon.  This  la  indeed  the  vety 
acme  of  naturalism,  the  last  possible  stage  of  modem  'twft^frrt, 
covering  the  whole  fidd  <tf  observation,  doubting  badi  to  the 
Hartlng-point  of  imagination.  Notwithstanding—or  beane 
of — the  outcry,  of  these  views,  peculiarities  and  tendencka 
soon  poictratcd  schods  snd  studios.  Three  artiststnparticiilar 
became  conspicuous  amoiig  the  most  individusl  and  noat 
independent  spirits:  Besnard,  who  had  taken  the  Ctand  Piix 
de  Rome,  and  carried  to  the  higheat  pitch  hfa  inexhaiMttla 
and  ehaiming  fancy  in  studies  of  the  figun  undei  the  OMst 
unexpected  ptsy  of  light;  Cam'ire,  a  pupil  of  Cabaod,  who 
sought  sod  found  in  mysterious  gloom  the  softened  spirit  of 
the  humble,  the  warn  caress  of  motherhood;  and  RafbdHU,  a 
pupn  of  GMme,  who  brought  to  light  the  uarecognlaed  pto 
turetquencss  of  the  lowest  deptks  of  humanity, 

m.  Tht "  Plnn-nU,"  »r  Opem^ir.  The  same  caotc* 

explain  lite  rise  of  the  particular  dass  of  work  thus  commonly 
dcsignBted.  BHween  MWrt  and  Courbet,  both  redolent  of  tke 
romanli*  and  naturalistic  influcnoesol  their  time,  though  apart 
from  than,  stands  an  artist  who  had  some  share  ia  establishing 
the  continuity  of  the  line  of  painters  who  combined  figure- 
painting  with  landscape.  Tkis  is  Jules  Breton  (b.  i8>7,  f.s.}. 
More  supple  than  his  feUows,  less  harsh  and  less  wilful,  caiinf 
more  for  form  and  charm,  he  found  it  easier  to  treat  "  masHs," 
and  contributed  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  the  artistic  presentmcat 
and  glotification  of  field  labour.  He  was  the  chief  link  between 
a  past  style  and  Jules  Bast  ten -Lepage  (1S4S-1SS4, 9.V.),  who  was 
in  fact  the  founder  of  the  school  of  open-air  painting,  •  ctqa^ 
promisebctweenthearadcmicmannerandihe  new  revolutionary 
ideas,  a  sort  of  academic  corn inoal ion  of  the  naturalittic  cau- 
tion, which  therdoK  esertcd  ronudnable  inlltience  oa  coatem- 
pTfuy  art.  As  a  pupil  •f.Ciband  and  the  Acadeaqr  whaolfc 
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MMinound  of  nutie  lift,  lie  «)worbed  at  an  wly  ttMge,  thoagh 
not  without  bcaiution,  tlie  love  of  atmocpheric  effects  chatacter- 
btic  ol  Corot  and  of  Manel.  In  his  opea-ftit  heads  and  niral 
scenes  he  is  seen  as  a  cooacientiouB  natun  worshipper,  accuTat« 
and  sincere,  and,  like  Uillett  imbued  vith  a  touch  of  mysltcisni 
which  beocnnet  oven  more  evident  in  hit  inaaediate  popfb. 
Round  him  there  arose  a  little  galaxy  of  painters,  some  more 
faithful  to  tradition,  some  fotlowen  of  the  best  iaaovators, 
who  firmly  tread  this  path  of  light  and  modem  life.  These  are 
Butin,  Ducz  and  Renouf,  Roll  and  Gervex,  Dagnan'Bouvertt, 
FriaM,  Adolpbe  and  Victor  Binet  and  many  more. 

Iminediately  after  the  Exhibition  of  1889  an  event  took  place 
which  was  not  wiUiout  effect  on  the  progress  of  French  art. 
This  was  the  schism  in  the  Salon.  The  audacious  work  of  the 
Soci£t6  Nalionale  des  Beaux  Arts,  which  left  anything  that 
the  ImprassioAists  cnuld  do  far  behind,  had  accustomed  the  eyes 
of  the  puWc  to  ilie  most  daring  atten4>ts,  while  the  numerous 
contributions  of  foreigners,  espedally  from  the  north,  where  art 
aimed  solely  at  a  direct  presentment  of  daily  life,  was  a  fresh 
encouragement  to  the  study  of  modem  conditions  and  of  the 
lower  classes.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  encroachment  on 
qmce  at  the  ExhibitioB  (where  no  limit  of  number  was  imposed) 
by  mere  studies,  hastened  the  reaction  against  the  extravagances 
of  the  degenerate  frflowers  of  Couibet,  Manet  and  Basticn- 
Lepagc.  Remonstrances  arose  against  their  perverse  and 
iuiTOW>minded  dcvotioB  to  "  truth,"  or  rather  to  minute 
exactitude,  their  pedanti;  and  aflcctuion  of  documentation: 
•ometimes  derived  from  some  old  colouiista  who  bad  not  re- 
nounced their  former  ideal,  sometimes  from  younger  men 
impelled  unconsciously  by  literature,  which  had  as  usual  pre- 
ceded ait  in  the  revolt.  The  protest  was  seen,  too,  in  a  modified 
treatment  of  landscape,  which  took  on  the  wamer  Gsioars  of 
lUDset,  and  in  •  choice  of  Kligions  subjects,  such  as  a  pardom, 
or  a  funeral,  or  a  ceremonial  benediction,  and  generally  of  more 
human  and  more  pathetic  scenes. 

Bastioi'Lepage,  like  his  great  precursor  Millet,  bore  within  him 
the  genns  of  a  mctioa  against  the  movement  he  had  helped  to 
pfomote.  Dagnon-Bouveret,  who  began  by  pointing  "  Sitlmg 
for  a  Photograph  "  <now  at  Lyons)  tad  "  An  Accident,"  after 
painting  "  Lo  Pain  b^nit,"  ended  with  "  The  Pilgrims  to 
Emmaus  "  and  "  The  Last  Supper."  Friant,  again,  produced 
scenes  of  woe,  "  All  Saints'  Day "  uid  '*  Grief  ";  and  their 
■  younger  succesors,  Henn  hoytt,  Adier,  Duvent  and  others, 
who  adhered  to  this  tndition,  accommodated  ft  to  a  mote 
modern  ideal,  with  more  vivid  ndouring  and  more  dramaik 
composition.' 

'  StQI,  this  normal  development  could  have  no  perecptEble 
tfi^  in  modifying  the  purpose  of  painting.  More  was  needed. 
A  stTMig  craving  for  imaginative  woric  was  very  generally  felt, 
and  was  revealing  itself  not  merely  in  France  but  In  Belgium, 
Scotland,  America  and  ticrmany.  This  tendency  ere  long 
Ksulted  in  groups  forming  round  certain  well-fcnown  figures. 
Thus  a  group  of  refined  dreamers,  of  poetic  dilettanti  and 
harmonious  colourista,  assembled  under  the  leading  of  Henri 
Martin  (a  strange  but  attractive  visionary,  a  pupil  of  Jean  Paul 
Laurens  and  direct  heir  to  Puvis  de  Chavanncs,  from  whom  he 
had  much  sound  teaching)  and  of  Amaa-Jean,  who  had  appeared 
at  the  same  time,  starting,  bnt  with  more  reserve,  is  tlte  same 
direction.  Some  of  this  younger  group  affected  no  specific 
aim ;  the  others,  the  larger  number,  leant  towards  coatewporaiy 
life,  which  Uiey  endeavoured  to  depict,  especially  its  aspirations 
aoii— according  to  the  modem  expresuon  now  in  France  of 
oommoD  usage— its  "  sutc  of  soul "  typified  by  melody  ol  line 
and  the  eloquent  language  of  harouwics.  Among  them  should 
be  lamed,  as  cxhibitois  in  the  sakms  and  in  tbe  great  Exhibition 
of  1900,  Ernest  Laurent,  Ridd  and  Hippelyle  Foumler,  M.  and 
MmeH.  Dubem,LeSidaner,PaitlSteck,&c.  On  the  other  hand, 
m  second  group  had  formed  of  sturdy  and  fervent  naturalistic 
painters,  in  some  ways  resemUing  the  sdiool  of  1855  of  whidi 
mention  has  been  nuvde;  young  uid  bold,  sometimes  over-bold, 
eathtttiastic  and  emotiml,  and  bent  on  giving  exprenioo  to 
the  life  of  their  om  daj,  opcdaUy  nmnag  tbo  people,  not  metbly 


reaxding  Its  esterior  aspects  but  epitomiiing  its  meaDiog  by 
bnwl  and  strong  qmtbetical  compositions.  At  tbeir  head  stood 
Cottet,  who  combined  in  himself  the  romantic  fire  and  the  feeling 
for  orchestrated  colour  of  Delacroix  with  tbe  incisive  realism  and 
bold  handling  of  Court>et;  next,  and  veiy  near  to  him,  bnt  more 
objective  in  bis  treatment,  Lucien  Simon,  a  manly  painter  and 
ridi  colourist.  Both  by  preference  painted  heroic  or  pathetic 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Breton  mariners.  Alter  them  came  Rent 
Mfoard,  a  more  lyrical  artiu<  whose  classical  themes  and  land- 
scape carried  us  back  lo  Poussin  and  Dandies,  Prinet,  Wiry,  &c. 

Foreign  influences  had  mcoawfaile  proved  stimulating  to  the 
new  tendoides  in  art.  Sympathy  with  the  populace  derived 
added  fmpuhe  from  the  woeks  of  the  Bdgfan  painters  Constantin 
Meunier,  Lttm  FrMMc  and  Struys;  a  taste  for  stnmg  and 
exprcsuve  colooring  was  diSnsed  by  certain  American  artists, 
pupils  of  Whistler,  and  yet  more  by  a  busy  group  of  young 
Scotsmen  favmnUy  welcomed  In  Paris.  But  Uie  molt  mrfbre* 
seen  resalt  of  this  reactionary  movement  was  a  sadden  revenlon 
to  tradition.  The  cry  of  the  realists  of  every  shade  had  been  fof 
"  Nature  I "  The  newcomers  raised  the  opposition  cry  of  "  The 
Old  UastersI "  And  in  tbeir  name  a  protest  was  made  against 
the  narrawaeas  <rf  tbe  doctunentary  tdtod  of  art,  ■  demand  for 
some  loftier  scheme  of  oooventioanUly,  and  for  a  fuller  expresdon 
of  life,  with  its  complex  aspirations  and  visions.  The  spirit 
of  English  Pre-Raphaelitism  made  its  way  in  France  by  the 
medium  of  translations  from  tbe  English  poets  Shelley,  Roasettf 
and  Swinburne,  and  the  work  of  thdr  foHowcn  Stephana 
MallannC  and  Le  Sir  Brladan;  it  gave  rise  to  a  little  artificial 
impetus,  which  was  furthered  1^  the  simultaneons  but  tranrient 
rage  for  the  works  of  Burae-Jones,  which  were  exhibited  with 
his  consent  in  some  of  the  salons,  and  by  the  importation  of 
William  Monis^  priodplea  «f  decoration.  The  outcome  waa  n 
few  small  groups  of  symbolists,  the  most  famottt  being  that  of 
the  Rose  Croix,  organized  by  Le  Sir  Pcladan;  then  there  was 
Henri  Martin,  and  the  little  coterie  of  exhibitors  attracted  by  a 
dealer,  the  late  M.  le  Bare  de  Boutilville,  In  which  Cottet  was 
for  a  short  time  entangled.  But  few  interesting  names  are  to 
be  identified:  Dnbtc  <d.  1899),  who  became  known  chiefly  for 
bis  mystical  lithographs  in  c^our;  Maurice  Denis  and  Bonnard, 
whose  decorative  compositions,  with  their  refined  and  har- 
monious colouring,  are  not  devoid  of  charm;  Vmllard,  &c  But 
it  was  in  the  achool  and  studio  of  Gustave  Moreau  (1816-1898, 
q.v.)  that  the  fire  of  idealism  burned  most  hotly.  This  excep- 
tional man  and  rare  painter,  locked  up  in  his  tditude, 
,  endeavoured,  by  a  thorough  and  intelligent  assimilation  of  all 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  to  find  and  create  for  himself  a  new 
tongue— -ridi,  nervous,  eloquent,  strong  and  resplendent — in 
which  to  give  utterance  to  tbe  lofiiest  dreams  that  haunt  the 
modem  souL  He  revived  every  old  myth  and  rejuvenated 
every  antique  symbol,  to  represent  in  wonderful  Imagery  all 
the  serene  magnificence  and  all  the  terrible  stniggles  df  the 
moral  side  of  man,  which  he  had  explored  to  iu  lowest  depths 
and  most  heroic  heights  in  man  and  woman,  in  poetry  and  in 
death.  Being  a^MMntcd,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  to  « 
professorship  in  the  £^>le  des  Beaux  Arta,  be  regarded  Ms 
duties  as  a  real  apoatlcsbip,  and  his  teaching  soon  spread  from 
his  lecture-room  and  studio  to  those  of  the  other  masters.  His 
own  worit,  though  hardly  known  to  his  pupils  at  tbe  time,  at 
first  infiuoKcd  their  style;  bnt,  eqKdally  after  his  death,  they 
were  quiddy  disgusted  with  ibefe  own  detestable  imkaiion  of 
subjects  on  lAnA  the  master  hod  set  the  stamp  of  his  great 
individual! :y;  they  deserted  the  fabulous  world  ot  the  Greek 
Olympus  and  the  wonderful  gardens  of  the  Bible,  to  devote 
tbcm  to  a  pasuonale  expnsaion  oj  modem  life.  Desvalliires, 
indeed,  remahied  conspicuoot  hi  bis  original  manner;  Sabatlt, 
Maxence,  Bdonnenu,  Besaoo  and  many  more  happily  worked 
out  their  way  on  other  Unes. 

In  tr^ng  to  draw  up  the  balance-sboet  of  Frcndi  art  at 
the  beginning  of  the  leth  century,  jt  were  vain  to  try  to  enter 
its  work  under  the  old-world  headings  of  HIstoty,  Genre,  Pw* 
traits,  Lsndscape.  All  the  streams  had  bsist  their  cbwndi^ 
all  the  GUmnU  mingled.  Historical  palMlis,  ichutMad  for  ■ 
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tine  by  Puvis  d«  CfcttTOUKi  ud  J.  P.  LaurenSt  ia  whidi 
Benju^  CouUDt  and  Connon  aln  dblimuhhcd  tbMidvcs, 
bad  but  s  few  adhenntt  who  tried  lo  nuintain  it*  dignity,  citber 
in  combtDaiion  with  landmpe,  like  M.  Tattegrain,  or  with  the 
incfiectuai  aid  of  archaeology,  like  M.  RochegrosM.  At  cenain 
limes,  especially  Just  alia  18701  tbe  memory  of  the  war  gave 
binh  to  ft  spedal  genre  of  mflitafy  wbjects,  wider  (be  distio- 
guUbed  guidana  Metssonier  (f.*.),  and  the  peculiar  talents 
of  Alpbonse  de  NeuviUe  (^.e.),  of  DctaiUe  Iq.p.)  and  Pioiais. 
This  phase  of  contemporary  history  being  exhausted,  gave  way 
tofMctutcs  of  military  manceuvres,  or  colonial  warsand  incidents 
In  racent  bittoiy;  it  Utterly  went  through  a  revival  under  a 
demand  for  subjects  from  tbe  Empire  and  the  RevtduUon,  in 
consequence  of  tbe  publication  of  many  memoirs  of  those  times. 
Side  by  side  with  "  tuslory,"  religious  art  formerly  flourished 
greatly;  indeed,  neat  to  mythology,  it  was  always  dear  to  the 
Academy.  Apart  from  tbe  subjects  act  for  academical  competi- 
tions, thcie  WIS  only  one  Uttk  revival  of  any  Interest  in  this 
kind.  This  was  a  sort  of  nco-evangdical  offshoot,  akin  to  the 
literature  and  stress  ol  religious  discussion;  and  its  leader,  a  man 
of  feeling  rather  than  conviction,  was  J.  C.  Cazin  <d.  1901). 
like  Puvis  de  Chavanocs,  and  under  the  influence  of  Corot  and 
HlUet,  of  Hobbema,  and  yet  more  of  Rembrandt,  he  attempted 
to  renew  the  vitality  of  history  and  legend  by  the  added  charm 
of  landscape  and  the  introduction  of  more  human,  more  living 
and  more  modern,  elements  into  the  figures  and  accesaoriea. 
F^wing  him,  a  little  group  developed  tbis  novement  to 
extravagance.  The  recogniied  leader  at  tbe  beginning  of  the 
30th  century  was  Dagnan-BouvereL 

Through  jnythology  and  allegory  we  are  brou^t  back  to  real 
life.  No  one  now  thinks  in  France  of  seeking  any  pretext  for 
dis|daying  tbe  nude  beauty  of  woman.  Henner,  perhaps, 
and  Faniln-Latour,  were  the  last  to  cherish  a  bdief  in  Venus 
and  Artemis,  in  naiads  and  nymphs.  Painters  go  direct  to 
the  point  nowadays;  when  they  paint  the  nude,  it  is  apart  from 
abstract  fancies,  and  under  realistic  aspects.  They  are  content 
with  the  model  It  b  the  living  female.  The  wtiole  motor 
force  of  tbe  time  lies  in  tlic  expression,  under  various  aspects,  of 
real  life.  Tbb  it  is  vrhich  has  giv«a,siuji  a  soaring  flight  to  the 
two  most  primitive  forma  (d  tbe  atndy  of  life,  landscape  and 
portraiture;  Fttrtrsfts  have  In  tact  adopted  every  style  that 
can  possibly  be  imagined:  homely  or  fa^tionable,  singly  or  in 
groups,  by  the  fire  or  out  of  doon,  In  some  familiar  attitude 
and  the  surroundings  of  daily  life,  analytically  piedse,  or 
lynlbetkaUy  broad,  a  Utcral  transcrq>t  or  a  bold  epitome  <rf 
tads.  Aa  to  landscape,  no  dasa  of  painting  has  been  busier, 
more  alive  or  more  productive.  It  has  overflowed  Into  every 
other  channel  of  art,  giving  them  new  spirit  and  a  new  life. 
It  has  lod  the  van  in  every  atniggje  and  won  every  victory. 
Never  was  army  more  numeious  or  moic  vadoua  thatof 
the  landscape  pointers,  nor  more  Independent.  AU  tbe  traditions 
find  reprtsentalives  among  them,  from  Paul  Flandrin  to  Rent 
Uin^id.  Naturalists,  impressionitts,  open-air  painters,  learned 
in  analysis  or  potent  in  invention.  We  need  only  name 
Harpignitn.  brotdty  dctanlive;  Poiatclbi,  thoughtful  and 
austere;  and  Caxin,  grave  and  tender,  to  give  a  gcDeral  idea 
of  the  strength  of  the  ScbooL 

Every  quarter  of  the  land  baa  its  painter*:  tbe  north  end  tbe 
south,  Provence  and  Auveigne,  Brittany,  dear  to  tbe  young 
genembn  of  celouibts,  the  Eaat,  AlfBtia,  Tunia-^  oontribut* 
lo  form  a  Preach  scbool  <rf  hwfacape,  veiy  Unng  and  daring, 
of  sdihb,  as  succeaaots  of  Fioraenlin  and  Guillaumet,  must  be 
UBMd  Dfnet,  Uarius  Pcnet,  Paul  Leroy  and  Girardot.  But 
h  ia  n>on  opedally  in  the  asaociatioa  of  man  and  nature,  in 
paiathig  simple  folk  and  tbeir  struggle  for  life  amid  their  natuial 
aanouDdinp  or  by  tbeir  bomely  hearth,  is  tbe  Salification 
o(  bumble  toil,  that  tbe  latest  Fnaeh  ait  finds  iu  most 
rtwacMri^k  idtal  Uh.  Bm.) 

BiLattnt 

Bctgiam  SB*  a  gi»t  place  ia  tbe  realm  of  art;  and  while  iu 
fabtM  show  a  pnfaaoc*  for  simple  subjects,  titair  technique 


is  broad,  rich  and  sound,  the  outcome  of  a  fine  traditiea.  Siaea 
1S5S  fntcmational  critics  have  been  struck  by  the  utdty  of  effect 
produced  by  tbe  worics  of  the  Belgian  school,  aa  eqmssed  nom 
especially  by  similarities  of  handling  and  colour.  For  the  tbinga 
which  distinguish  all  Belgian  painters,  even  in  tbeir  most  un- 
pictorial  divagations,  arc  a  strong  sense  of  contrast  or  bsrmoax 
of  colouriaCi  ft  fiee,  bold  style  of  bruihworii,  and  a  jmtciBnoa 
for  rich  and  solid  painting.  It  Is  tbe  tradition  of  the  old  Flenish 
scbooL  It  would  be  more  curect.  Indeed,  to  say  traditioaa; 
for  tbe  nwdificaiiens  of  each  tendency,  Inevitably  reviving  wbea 
the  success  of  another  has  eihauKed  itself,  constantly  show  a 
reversion  either  to  the  domestic  "  IMmitlves  "  (or,  as  we  might 
say,  IVe-R^haclites)  of  the  Bruges  sdbool,  or  to  the  "  decora- 
ttve  "  pointers  of  the  later  time  at  Antwerp,  and  do  veneer  of 
modem  taste  will  ever  aucceed  in  masking  this  traditional 
perennial  groundwork.  In  thia  way  tbe  prevailing  authoriijr 
of  the  French  painter  Louis  David  may  be  accounted  for;  aa 
acknowledged  at  Brussels  at  the  be^nniog  of  the  igih  century, 
it  was  a  reaction  in  antagonism  to  tbe  heavy  aod  flabby  work 
of  the  Ute  Antwerp  school,  an  unconscious  reversion  pcrfaspa 
to  the  finish  aod  minuteness  of  the  early  painters  of  Bruges. 
Indeed,  in  France,  Ingres,  bimsdf  David's  most  devoted  disciple, 
was  reproached  with  trying  to  revive  tbe  Gothic  art  of  J^n  de 
Bruges.  Then,  when  David's  followers  produced  only  cold  and 
feeble  work,  Wappers  arose  to  restore  the  methods  of  anott»er 
tradition,  for  which  he  secured  a  conspicuous  triumph.  Classical 
tinsel  made  way,  indeed,  for  ramantic  tinsel.  The  new  art 
was  as  otmventional  as  tbe  old,  but  it  had  the  advantage  of 
being  adaptable  to  the  taste  for  diow  and  splendour  which 
characterizes  the  nation,  and  it  also  admitted  the  prcaentmeiU 
of  certain  historical  personages  who  survived  in  tbe  memory 
of  the  people.  Tbe  inevitable  reaction  from  this  theatrical 
art,  with  iu  affectation  of  noble  sentimenu,  was  to  brutal  realism. 
Baton  Hemi  Leys  («.».)  initiated  it,  and  tbe  crudity  of  bis  style 
gave  rise  to  a  belief  in  a  qrstematk  purpose  of  supplanting  the 
Latin  tradition  by  Germanic  seotimnUality.  Leys's  archaic 
realisffl  was  transformed  at  Bruaids  into  a  realism  of  obacrvatioB 
and  modem  thought,  in  the  painting  of  Chatles  de  Crosx. 
The  Influence  of  Leys  on  this  artist  was  merely  superficial; 
for  tbou^  he,  too,  affected  painful  snbjecU,  it  was  because  they 
appealed  to  his  compassion.  Tbe  prind^  reptcacnted  by  da 
Groux  was  destined  to  pioneer  tbe  ocbool  in  a  better  way;  at 
the  same  time,  from  another  side  tbe  authority  of  Courbet,  tbo 
French  realist,  who  bad  bean  loc  some  lime  U  Bmaads,  and  that 
of  the  great  landscape  paintcn  of  tbe  Foatainehkan  Khool, 
had  suggested  to  nrtisu  a  mon  attentive  study  of  natnia  and  a 
remsrkable  revetsion  in  technique  to  bolder  and  finnec  handbag. 
At  this  time,  among  other  remarkable  men.  Allied  Stevcaa 
appeared  on  the  scene,  tbe  fimsbed  artist  of  whom  Camaia 
LeaMokt  truly  said  that  be  was  "  of  tbe  race  of  great  paiateaa, 
and,  like  theai,  careful  of  finish  "—that  in  Urn  "  tbe  eye.  tbe 
hand  and  the  brain  all  co-operated  for  the  mysterious  debars 
tion "  of  bnpasto,  oolour  and  chiaioacuio,  and  "  tbe  least 
touch  was  an  operation  of  the  mind."  A  brief  period  laianit 
during  iriiich  the  gnater  number  of  Belgian  aitislaMia  esniad 
away  by  the  material  charma  of  braihwork  and  pabu.  The 
striving  after  brilliant  efforts  of  ctdour  whidi  had  characterised 
the  painters  of  the  last  generation  tbeo  gave  way  to  a  devout 
study  of  values;  and  at  tbe  same  tbne  it  fs  to  be  noted  that  in 
Belgium,  as  in  France,  laadacape  paintcn  were  tbe  fiat  ta 
diaoovct  tbe  possibility  of  giving  new  lifa  lo  tbe  btteipreUtioa 
of  nature  by  simplidty  and  sinccnty  <d  cxprcsdoa.  They 
tried  to  reader  tbeir  exact  sensations;  and  we  saw,  as  baa  beca 
said,  "an  increasingly  predominant  revdallon  of  matinctiva 
feeling  in  all  daaeea  <rf  pataiting."  Artins  took  aa  inpiniit 
bterett  in  aB  tbqr  saw,  and  tbe  endeavour  to  piint  wcA 
eliminated  the  hope  of  expressing  a  higfa  ideal;  they  now  aougfat 
only  to  utter  in  a  work  of  art  the  impression  ssade  oa  them  by 
aa  extemsl  fact;  and,  too  often,  the  sUeagtb  of  the  sflget 
degenerated  into  brutality. 

These  new  influencca,  whii^  In  spile  «f  tbe  eooHrvailM 
sAool,  had  by  degites  nadi&cd  the  s^ect  of  Bdfba  ait  l> 
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Beneral,  M  In  the  formation  at  Bnissels  of  an  association  under 
the  name  ol  till- I'rci;  Society  of  Fine  Ans.  Thisgroupof  painters 
lud  a  maikcd  inllucnce  on  the  development  of  ihe  school,  and 
Inad  la  iiand  with  ti>e  pupils  of  Ponieb — 1  tescher  of  sober 
jnttbods,  caring  more  for  sound  practfce  than  for  theories- 
it  cncoumRcd  not  merely  the  expression  of  deep  and  domestic 
feelinR  whiih  ive  find  in  the  works  of  Leys  and  dc  Croux,  but 
•Iso  ihe  endeavour  to  paint  nature  in  the  broad  light  of  open  air. 

exuni^  of  the  Fiee  Sodety  found  imitators;  various  artistic 
groups  were  formed  to  organize  exhibitions  where  ncv  works 
could  be  seen  and  studied  irrespective  of  the  iiiHutnce  of  dealers, 
or  of  the  cfmaen  ani-sm  of  ihc  authorilii-s  m  hkh  vv^s  iricicasingly 
conspicuous  in  the  official  galleries;  till  nli.H  lind  ^it  first  been 
rcptnled  as  a  mere  audacious  and  f.^m.isiii'  dtmonstralian 
•Bsnnied  tbe  dignity  of  respectable  cflurt.  The  "  Ccrcic  des 
VinRt  "  {"  The  Twenty  Club  ")  also  exerted  a  marked  influence. 
By  introducing  inio  i!s  exhibitions  works  by  the  Rrcatcst  foreign 
artists  it  rclea^d  Belgiao  art  from  the  uniformity  which  some 
too  patriotic  theorists  would  fain  have  imposed.  Tlie  famous 
"  principle  of  individuality  in  art  "  was  asserted  there  in  a  really 
remarkable  manner,  for  side  by  side  with  the  experiments  of 
painters  bent  on  producing  certain  effects  of  light  hung  the 
works  oi  men  who  cluiig  10  literary  or  abstract  subjects.  Other 
groups,  again,  were  formed  on  the  some  lines;  but  then  came 
the  inevitable  reaction  from  these  elaborations  of  quivering 
light  and  subtle  expression,  pushed,  u  it  seemed,  to  an  extreme. 
The  youngest  generation  of  Brussels  painters,  in  revolt  against 
ibe  tights  «nd  ultrarre&nements  of  their  immediate  pndccessors, 
men  to  late  piti— ■  la  •  iMm^wam  wid.MWBWL'ind  to 
Kti^.vlolpn  ■itUria'ttiirlA^Afi^^  of  a 

past  line. 

Btindft'fe  tbe  real  centre  (rf  ait  in  Belgium.  Antwerp,  the 
bonte  ^  RtllWRt,  b  resting  on  tbe  memory  of  past  glories,  after 
yiftHy  tt]4Dg  Id  Uldiold  the  ideal  formerly  held  in  honour  by 
n«Diih  pehtten.  And  yet,  so  great  is  the  prestige  of  this 
ancient  teputation,  that  Antwerp  even  now  attracts  artists 
from  every  land,  and  more  espedally  the  dealers  who  go  thither 
to  buy  [HCturcs  as  a  common  form  of  merchandise.  At  Ghent 
the  wonderful  encrpy  of  the  authorities  who  gpi  up  the  iricnnial 
exhibitions  makes  ihtsc  the  most  interesting  pruviiicial  shows 
^  itelrkiRd;  other  towns,  as  Li£gc,  Toumay,  Namur,  Mons  and 


^^gp'kave  periodical  exhibitions. 


'IMD  1^0.  In  tbe  early  dayi  of  the  Belgian  achoolof  paiating, 
-^MCjPMETve  a  teodnicy  to  tcck  for  the  fullest  ogalitjM  of 
MTtifH delicate  atadaiions of  light  and  ehade.  In  tUa 
Tiny*  At  a  line  when  his  teJcher&  in  the  Antwam 

 imtnur  nothing  bAt  the  heavy  brown  tones  of  oii  t 

Iw  was  akcady  cepresenting  the  inintpaient  shadows  ot  nanml 
daylight.  But  heroic  and  sentimentar  romaniidsm  WM  alnady 
making  way  for  the  serious  expression  of  domcilic  a«d  popqlar 
feeling,  and  thence t.irw.i rd  the  pr.inuti(.-iii:L'  ns-umcil  by  mrc.  and 
yet  more  by  hmdMa|>>.  lt  d  10  a  dicptr  and  more  direct  Hudy  of  the 
various  aspects  oi  n.iture.  Ai  the  same  liirn-  a  sriecial  scnst^'dt 
colour  was  the  Icldinp  characlcristic  ol  llic  aril.,[i  til  llic  lime,  and 
it  was  truly  said  ih.-il  "  ihc  amhition  to  1)C  a  fine  luinlrr  uji  ?Iriin;;er 
than  the  desire  for  «nipiili>us  csactilude."  Artists  cvidt-ntly  aimed, 
in  the  fir't  place,  .it  a  solid  inipasto  and  filowiiig  colour:  an  under- 
tone,  ruddy  ,ind  Roldrn,  t;lcamcrl  through  the  paler  and  more  real 
hues  of  tlic"  over-painting,  in  lliis  way  we  may  certainly  recognize 
the  Influence  ol  the  French  colourists  of  Courbiet  s  time;  ju«  as  we 
may  trarc  ihe  influence  of  the  grey  tone  prevalent  in  Manci's  day 
io  the  dlort  10  paint  with  more  simple  truth  and  fewer  tricks  of 
recipe,  which  became  evident  wbn  the  "fitc  Society  "  was  founded 
at  Brusaris,  and  the  papib  frocs  Pctiadi  satndto  came  to  the  front. 

Among  lh«  artists  who  were  then  worhinf  the  lollowing  must 
he  named  (with  their  best  n-orks  in  the  Brussels  Gallery):  Alfred 
Stevens  fa.SU,  so  ineomparaWy  charminR  painter,  characterized 
by  cxqoiMte  harmoOy  of  colour  and  marvellous  dcxicriiy  with  the 
brush.  In  the  Brussels  Galk-ry  are  his  "The  Udy  in  Pink,"'  "  The 
Studio."  "The  Widow."  "A  Painter  and  his  Model,  '  and  "  The 
Lady-Bird."  Joseph  Stevens,  his  brother,  a  master-painter  of  dofis, 
broad  in  bts  draURhtsmanship.  and  oaintinR  in  stronp  touches 
of  colour,  is  represented  by  "The  DoK-Nl^irkct."  "  llnis^cis — 
■Morning."  "A  Dog  before  ;i  Mirrr.r";  Henri  .It.-  [Itaek.lcrr.  the 
nephew  .mrl  pupil  of  1-eys,  a  fine  pTirm  r  ..f  m'ltuirs  in  v.,irni  .iril 
griidcn  lone-.  I>V  "  Ttic  Cenyr.i ;  .In  r,' '  "A  l.irn — irletmr,  A 
Shop";  Licvin  dc  Winne.  a  iii.rTr.iil  y-Mvtvr.  m-Imt  in  ^tyle  and 

refined  in  execution,  by  "  l-eopold  I..  King  of  the  Belgians  : 
IkiM  IMtaM  aMhaiD.aiid  daiwt.  by  -tna.We^te* 


EugCne  Smtti,  a  rclined  eolourist.  always  working  with  the  tboiq^t 
of  Venice  in  his  mind,  by  "  The  Procession  of  the  Season* LeMs 
Dutx>ii,  a  powerful  eolourist  with  a  full  bfudi,  itriving  to  raaemtifr 
Courbct.by  "  Storks.""  Fish  ";  Alfred Verwie, a fineaninwl painter, 
with  special  love  for  a  sheeny  silkinesa  of  lexiure,  by  "  The  Estuary 
of  the  Scheldt,"  "  The  Fair  Land  of  Flanders,"  "  A  Zeeland  Team 
Alfred  Verhaercn,  a  pupil  of  L.  Dubois,  by  some  "Interiors"; 
Fehcicn  Ropi,  an  extraordinary-  .Trti-.i,  precise  in  drav-ing.  6<'n-.ii.d 
and  incisive,  by  "  A  E^risicnne  ';  ler  Linde  n,  a  tcitli-.i,  n-fiiu-ii 
nature,  always  trying  new  subthtics  of  the  tirii;h  and  p,ikttc- knife, 
by  "Captives."  Amongst  other  p.iirlrr'^  m.iy  fie  ram<d  Camillc 
van  Camp,  Cust.ivc  de  Jonghe,  Franz  \  crha'i,  and  his  brother  Jan 
Verha*.  the  painter  of  the  popubr  "  School  Feast  "  in  the  BrusseU 
Gallery;  and  Jan  van  Beers,  the  clever  painter  ol  female  coquet- 
tiihness.  represented  by  pictures  in  the  Antwerp  Gallery. 

As  landscape  painters,  the  chief  are:  Hippolyte  Boulenger.  a 
refined  drausntman  and  a  delicate  o^urisi,  represented  in  tbe 
Brussels  Callery  by  "  View  of  Dinant,"  "  The  Avenue  of  Old 
Hornbeams  at  Tervuereo,"  "The  Meuse  at  Hastiire ":  Alfred  de 
KnylT.  noble  and  cIegant,tv"The  Marl  Kt,"  "AHeath— Camplne  t 
Joseph  CoDsemans,  by  "A  Marsh — Camptne";  lales  MmkWt 
by  ''^Wet  Weather  ";  Alph.  Asselbcrgs.  by  "  A  Marah— CamplSe?' 
There  are  also  Xavler  and  Cfsar  de  Cock,  painters  in  light  «y 
tones  of  colour;  Custavc  Den  Duyts.  a  lover  of  nithnrholy  twilight, 
represented  In  the  same  gallery  by  "A  Winter  livening";  hfme 
Marie  Cotbrt,  a  icefcer  after  the  more  melancholy  and  concentrated 
impressions  of  nature,  by  "  The  Old  Orchard  ;  and  Baron  Jules 
Goithals. 

Of  the  Atilwerp  school.  Francdalamorialto.  archaic  and  minute, 
has  in  the  Brussels  Gallery  his  "  View  from  Edeghcm,"  and  there 
is  also  ThC-odore  Vcrstrao'e.  sent! men t.il,  or  frcniicd. 

As  marine  p.iinicrs:  I'aul  Jean  Clays,  who  delijjhts  In  vivid 
clTects  of  colour,  ii  rcprewnlcil  al  Btuiwls  by  "The  Antwerp 
Roadstead,"  "  C.ilm  on  the  Scheldt  ";  Louis  Artan.  who  prefers 
d.irk  and  |Xin-<  rfnl  cfli-cls,  by  "  The  North  Sea,"  besides  ItoLcil 
Mills.  A.  Ciiijvk  r,  and  Ljiiiayeur. 

A'  fnintcri,  of  loM-n  scenery  may  be  n.-inii-d  F.  SirriohanI,  a 
draushtsiiisn  rathir  than  a  painter,  who  h  tepresiiircd  in  the 
Btuiselb  Cillery  Ly  "The  Grande  Place  at  Brussels,"  and  J,  B. 
Van  Mote,  j  tiilmiriri  rJiletly.  by  "  The  Cathedral  at  Bclcm," 

The  flower  painier.  Jean  Robic,  has  in  the  Brussels  Callcty 
"  Flowers  and  Fruit." 

Jean  Portaels,  the  painter  of  "  A  Box  at  the  Theatre,"  at  Budapest, 
ia  represented  in  the  Brussels  Gallery  by  "  The  Daughter  of  Sion 
[nsnUed  ":  Coiile  Wauters,  a  master  of  free  and  solid  bruihwork, 
cquwy  mOtd  in  pivtlAltu^  historical  composition  and  decorative 
portrait  pamileg,  by  "The  Madness  of  Hugo  van  der  Goes": 
Edouard  Agnecssens.  a  genuine  painter,  with  breadth  of  vision  and 
fjcile  execniion.  by  portraits;  AndnS  Hcnnetncq.  a  painter  of  hi»- 
toricat  subjects,  by  "  Labourers  in  the  Campagna,  Rome  Isidore 
Vcrhcydcn.  a  laiidscapi«t  and  oortiait  painter, Inr  "  Wood^ten": 
Eug»ne  Verdyen  and  £milc  Cliarlct  ^Id  If  jBpkMima^M^. 
landscape  painter  Henri  van  der  Hecht,  whM  "Oa  WSl^ 
hUla  "  is  in  the  BrusseU  Gallery. 

The  principal  l.md^apc  iiainlcrs  of  (^hat  is  known  as  (he 
"  nentfU  tint  "  trhoul  <!'  fiicU  du  crii)  are:  Thi-oilore  U.iron.  failh- 
ful  (O  ih*  Sterner  le.ilures  uf  Belgian  setnerv,  rcntc^>nled  in  the 
Bmsatla  Gallery  by  "  A  Winter  Sn<ne — C  cinflrni  '  ;  Adiicn  Jo«-ph 
Heymaos.  a  can-fnl  stutlent  of  tini;iil,ir  tfletts  i.l  liRht,  by  "  Spring- 
time";  Jactjues  Ho-.>ecU,  a  piiinu-r  of  ihe  cluiilnl  briehiness  of 
thsFlcmi  h  rriunlry,  by  "A  He^th."  besides  Isidore  Me>rr5  and 
Ftorani  Cr..l>..K.  , ,  , 

-Some  liaure  pamlcra  who  may  be  added  to  tliis  group  arc; 
Charles  Hermans,  whose  picture  "  Dawn  "  (Biusstls  Gallery), 
exhUutcd  in  1875.  betrays  the  ascendancy  of  the  pnntiiiles  upheld 
by  the  Free  Society  of  fine  Arti;  Jean  de  la  lloeac,  who  has  nnce 
made  portraiu  his  special  line;  Eraite  Sacrf:  Won  Philippot,  lem- 
sentedUi  the  BrusKJ*  Callery  by  '"nie  Mqntfrad Man  «d Ju 
Stobbaeris,  a  masterly  painter,  powerftd  but  coane.  by  AI^WBtI 

Interior."  . 

Three  more  artists  were  destined  to  greater  fame:  Conftasfin 
Mcunicr.  a  hiKhly  respected  artiit,  e<iually  a  painter  and  a  scutptist^ 
known  as  the  ^Iille[  of  the  Flemish  workman,  who  h.is  depicted 
wiih  noble  tetlint;  his  admiration  and  pity  lor  one  coiilem(-oracy 
state  of  the  hiinun  rare,  and  who  is  represented  in  the  litiis'<-l» 
Gallery  by  "  Tlic  Peawnts'  War";  Xavicr  Melleij-.  «'io  in.s  to 
express  in  works  of  high  artisllc  merit  the  inner  lile  of  men  and 
things,  and  personilic.ilions  of  IhoiiKtit.  by  "A  Drauind":  and 
Alexandre  Struys.  a  Mruns  an<l  clever  |i.iinlir.  cvpre^inK  h.s 
sympathy  with  poverty  and  mi.lorUine  in  works  ol  remarkable 

"  ile^des  these.  Ch.irV'^  Vrrlat,  a  pnwerfid  and  skilled  artist, 
painted  a  va.'.t  vaiiilv  nf  rul.ieLt>:  his  learliintf  was  inlluemial  in 
ihe  Antwerp  Ara.lemv.  In  ihe  HrUf-^U  1  ;alU-rv  he  is  represented 
by  "  Godfrey  de  L.iiiiUon  al  the  SicRC  ol  Jgruajlem,  A  hlock  ot 
Sheep  attacked  by  an  Eagle ';  Alfred  Cluysenaar.  whoWMi  biP 
proilucr  decorative  work  on  an  enormous  scale,  by  "  CaiWMTt 
Albr«bi  de  Vriendt.  by  "  HoiMBt  doae » Chwlw  V. asa C)mU  J 
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"  Tbe  Witcb."  Fnax  Vicick,  Wilhclm  CttU.  Karl  Oomt,  mni  P. 
vu  dn  Oudetu,  cfldeftvmir  to  perpetuate,  while  lofteninc  down, 
the  at^  of  Unoikal  psiatug  w  dcfiniielv  formulated  by  Ley*, 
nnally,  Joteph  StaUactt,  ■  painter  of  c1a»ual  subject*,  is  represented 
In  the  Brutaelt  Gallery  by  "  Tlie  Death  of  Dido.  '  Eugine  DevMis, 
a  remarkable  drauahtiinan,  should  also  be  named. 

Work*  by  all  iTiosc  artislE  were  lo  )>«  seen  in  the  Historical 
Exhibition  of  Belsi^in  Art  at  Bruwb.  iSSo.  Caniillo  Umanniec, 
in  \ta  History  of  ihe  Fint  Arti  in  Brlnum.  diacuHi.il  this  Exhibition 
very  fully,  pointing  oul  three  distinct  periods  in  the  hiMtory  of  the 
century.  The  ^at.  romantic.  Htcrary  aad  artifici.il,  t-xlcndod  fnSiD 
1S30  till  neatly  1850:  the  seccuid  was  a  period  of  tr.iii'-itlon,  domi  ^tic 
in  feeb'nK.  gradually  developing^  to  lealistn  in  the  course  o!  .ilxMit 
twenty  years:  the  third  bcean  in  the  'leventict,  a  time  of  carrful 


*tudy.  especially  in  landscape.  This  «u  fcdlowed  Iqp.  ttiKbeainninB 
of  «  fourth  period,  daracttrited  by  ■  freer  wilftdC  Ught 
stmoaphere. 


and 

A^'rt  from  the  ntclusiw  tendency,  inevitable  under  bunauciatic 
administration,  the  mere  amngebient  00  an  antkguated  plan  of 
the  great  academic  talons  was  unsuited  to  the  display  of  works 
Enicndcd  to  rcDresent  individual  feeling  or  peeuliariues  of  pictorial 
treatment.  Hence  it  was  that  a  great  raainr  psinters  came  to 
prefer  smaller  and  more  ech^tic  shows,  leatbiw  tp  U**  bshion, 
which  *illl  pernsl*.  of  exhibition*  by  dubs  or  —ociBifcuia.  The 
Fine  Arts  Club  at  Brussels  bad  lon^  since  afforcM  •poo^nitie* 
for  ahowing  the  pictucm  of  the  SociAt  Libic,  tbunded  in  1S68, 
which  were  condcmnM  by  the  authorities  as  tending  to  "  revolu- 
tionize "  art.  After  this,  two  asMxiatinns  of  young  painters  ufre 
formed  at  Brussels  with  a  view  to  oreani/ing  their  own  exhibitions. 

The  "  Ckryiallde  "  Club  was  founded  in  1875.  nnd  the  "  F.sior  " 
(the  "Soaring")  Club  in  iB;6.  In  iS«j.  Imm-Mr.  \hr  l-.iW 
obtained  leave  to  open  their  exhibition  in  ^  toom  in  (hi:  I'.ilii* 
(Im  Bmux  Art*  at  Brussels.  This  toIcrjni.c  ";is  :ill  the  mnre 
appirriiitod  by  the  younKcr  party  bccau'j?  .1  ni  w  d.-rKirliiro  was 
in  cuurip  of  development,  ac.iin  a  moililkation  in  ilu'  elTi.>rt  to 
ti.prcs<iit  light  in  pninlinE.  The  "  neutral  (inl  "  si  hool  had  Ki^*" 
n.iy  In  the  sihixil  of  "  nhitencsis  a  liiininou.'i  i  (Ttct  was  to  be 
'(.light  liy  a  frtc  ii'.c  n(  brilliant  colour  with  a  very  full  brush.  But 
etc  long  Ihis  mctltod  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  actenlion  was 
now  titnied  towanl*  %  *'*inocicr  and  acuter  perception  of  ti>:al 
value*"!  ma  mgfm  m  IflllDcnce  of  ccrtatn  French  painters  vm 
hrbught  to  hear^llOM  (m  the  grtwp  headed  by  C-  Mooct.  preparing 
for  that  of  the  French  painter  C-  Scurat,  the  fitW  who  carricid  iiito 
pnclire  the  syslemaiic  decomposition  of  colour  by  the  proem 
tnown  as  pointitlismi  (the  intimate  juxtaposition  of  dot?  of  eoloiirj. 
In  iSHi.  in  ron«e'|ucnri'  nf  a  division  in  the  Ei',r>r  Cli.l',  \\\c  "  X.'v  ' 
t^lub  "M-  fuiiri'l.  .].  will.  I  hough  ihin  limiliiij;  1  li(  1  r  1  :  ;  1.!..  r  i.  ■  r-.ed 
the  right  of  "  iuuing  vcarly  invitation.^  ,iiiiJ  tliu.^  ltfLif>jns  the 
sympathy  they  felt  with  the  most  independent  artists  of  Belgium 
and  with  those  foreign  painters  with  whom  they  had  the  most 
pronounced  affinity."  _  For  ten  years  the  exhibitions  of  the  "  XX," 
whose  careful  and  artistic  anangcment*  were  rn  themselves  admir- 
able, were  the  fount  in  Bcl^um  of  discussion*  on  art.  The  limit 
of  its  existence  to  ten  years  was  determined  when  the  club  was 
formed;  but  as  it  was  desirable  that  the  principle  of  liberty  in  art 
■hould  still  beheld  in  honour,  M.  Octave  Maus,  the  aecreure  of  the 
"  XX  "  Club,  ornnised  the  exhibitions  of  the  £*bw  alhmiqmt  in 
and  since  1894.  Other  clubs  bad  been  formed  in  Brrusela:  the  Fine 
Art  Society  in  1B91  and  the  "  Furrow  "  f(e  SiUmt)  in  I893.  In  1894 
another  breach  in  the  Eimt  Qub,  which,  Rt>wing  very  weak,  was 
■oontodisappeai^-cstbe"  An  UnKH)"Bixrtbe  FoennwrttGabhad 
done — led  to  the  formation  of  the  Society  "  (or  Art  "  (fwrr  Fart); 
and  in  1896  a  party  of  that  club  csiablisncd  a  salon  of  idealist  art 
which  favoutea  an  exa^eration  of  the  intellectual  tendency  already 
begvn  in  the  exhibitions  o(  the  "  XX."  Subsequenilv.  in  tM 
eshibitbns  of  the  SMon  and  of  the  labaa  Clubs  (foundeo  in  1S9S) 
a  reaction  set  in,  in  favour  of  heavy  brown  tones  and  ponderou* 
compomtlon.  At  Antwerp  the  Influence  of  the  local  socletica— the 
"  Ah  Ik  Kan,"  the  Independent  Art  Club,  and  the  "  XIII  "—was 
less  KnsiMy  felt ;  it  was,  however,  enough  to  ooo&rra  eertsin  wverere 
in  the  direction  of  purely  disinierestccefTort. 
It  would  be  impoolbk  to  cUsaify  into  definite  groaps  those 

B. inters  whose  hnt  distinctive  appearance  was  subsequent  to  the 
istorical  Exhibition  in  1880.  Only  an  approximate  grouping 
can  be  attempted  by  assigning  each  to  the  aaaociaiion  In  whose 
cxhitHtions  he  made  tM  bast  disiday  of  what  fae  aimed  at  espresdng. 
Thus  it  was  chiefly  in  the  rooms  of  the  Bnsr  Club  that  works  were 
shown  bj  the  follawing:  L.  FiMtik.  a  fwnarfcabic  painter,  combin- 
iiiK  wonderful  faciBty  of  execution  with  a  sincerely  simple  sentiment 


dity;  two  aninuS  painto^  F.  van  Leeinputten,  "  fteturn  Trom 
Ifork  "  (BraiKls  Gallery),  and  E.  van  Damme-Sylva,  as  well  as  the 
marine  painter,  A.  Marcette.  The  landKapc  pamtrn  include  J.  do 
Greet.almoat  brutal  in  style,  "The  Pool  at  Rouge-Ctoltre  "  (BniMds 
Oltery).  C.  Walter  and  Hamcae.  L.  Houyvux,  P.  Haltet.  U 
Mcrbo  arc  known  for  thedr  portraits.  And  thm  ate  E.  van  GeMer, 
J.  Maynl,  A.  Crespin,  a  laamed  decorative  painter  and  E.  Dtmk, 
a  cnnfid  teo^usmn,  "  A  Omm "  (Awaala  Gallery).  .  As  ^ 


dcsi(nen  may  be  named  A.  Kelin,  adew  Efloitntor,  and  A.  Lyaea. 

of  a  thoroughly  Brussels  type,  keenly  obKrvant  and  satiricaL 

At  the  exhibitions  of  the  "  XX  "  were  pictures  by  the  foBowinc: 
Fenand  Khnopff  ("  Memories."  a  pastel,  in  Brusseb  Gallery), 
ao  adtnirer  of  the  refined  domesticity  of  Et^ish  ooniemparafy  art. 
and  of  myilkal  art,  as  represented  by  Gustavc  Mofeau;  H.  vm 
der  Vclde,  a  well-known  exponent  of  tbe  new  methods  in  applied 
art;  J.  Ensor.  a  whimsira?  iwfuw,  iMing  stransc  i;o/nbinatiotii  oif 
coldur  and  inri>n-jv|ueni  f.ir.ci..--  (ftnisiels  Gallerj-;  "The  Lamp 
Man  ");  Th.  v,m  1{\  l|j.Ti;he,  a  1  liver  painter,  especially  in  the 
teihninuc  fit  ilot  [Hintin;;  I.  p^nn.'ii-iiint-i ;  W.  Srhloh.ich.  a  PcmarkaWe 
col. Hint.!  of  uiutrl.iiii  u-inJi'in.ii">. :  Henry  tie  Groux.  son  of  Ch,  de 
Crnuv,  a  M  .  r  of  vi'^ion*  rcpn-tf-iiteil  in  vjoloni  (oni  '  and  worltni.i  n- 
ship:  (;.  VfvjeU.  a  ruirti  r  uf  ihaw  .iwi  rain :  i',.  van  Slirdonecl;.  R, 
Wvtsman.  J  IJelvin,  Charkt.  Ntlle  A.  Uorh,  all  of  whom  h.-.'.-e 
Striven  to  briiii;  li^hl  ipito  their  pii  1  iire^;  \V.  I'lnth  and  C,  Ummen. 

To  the  trienni.d  saloni,  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  "  Artistic  "  clul>«. 
Id  the  House  of  Art  (Maiion  d'arl),  at  Brussels,  aod  to  the  various 
Antwerp  clubs,  the  following  have  contributed:  F.  Courtens,  Vit»- 
seels's  brilliant  pupil,  an  astonishine  painter  with  a  heavy  impasto 
(BrNv-.L..r.,ller\'  "  Comini;  riiit  of  Church"):  J.  dc  Ulii^ng.  full  of 
lofty  aims,  but  &howiii|(  in  U»  t>^inLiag  (.he  qualities  of  a.  sculpLiLir 

(Brussels  Gallery:  "  A  Prehistoric  Hunter  ");  E.  Claui,  a  lovir  of 
brwht  colour,  and  a  genuine  landscape  painter  (Brussels  Gallci^: 
"  A  Flock  on  the  Read  ");  A.  Bacrtsoea,  trtra  ijelighti  in  the  qineC 
corners  of  old  Flemish  towns;  H.  Evenepocl.  a  one  artist  wmm 
premature  death  deprived  the  Belgian  school  of  a  highly  distin- 
guished personality  (Brussels  Gallery: "  Child  at  Play  G.  Vanaise. 
a  painter  of  hufcJiistorical  subjecli;  Ch.  Mertens,  a  rtfined  artist; 
E.  Motte,  an  interesting  painter  with  a  love  of  archaic  metboda 

iBruEsels  Gallery:  "  A  Girl  s  Head  "):  A.  LAvfaua,  an  accximpUsbed 
raughtsman  with  a  distinctive  touch;  L..  Wollei,  an  admirable 
draughtsman;  J.  Lccmpoets,  elaborate  and  minute;  H.  Rkhir,  » 

rrtrait  painter;  J.  van  den  Eeckhout,  a  clever  pupil  of  Verheydca; 
Rosier,  a  skilful  fcriiower  of  Verlati  L.  Abry,  a  painter  of  rauiiary 
subjects:  E.  Carpcniier.  E.  Vanhove,  Luyten  and  Ooineth. 

EssenliaUy  of  Ibc  Antwerp  School  are  F.  van  Ku_yck.  P.  Vcriuctt. 
de  Jana.  anv  Brama  of  Ghent,  Ch.  Doudebt.  C.  Montald  and  vaa 
Bicsbrocck. 

There  ts  a  grtnip  of  artists  at  Lifee  whoae  nncrrity  and  lligli 
technical  qualities  Iiave  been  recognised:  A.  Donaay,  A.  RxtacnfoMe, 
E.  fterehinans,  F.  Marechal.  D«wiite.  Of  lady  painten:  Mc 
E.  Bcernaert,  L.  H^r  and  J.  Wytsman  paint  bndscape;  Ms 
B,  Art.  A.  Ronner,  G.  Mctinicr  and  M.  De  Bi^vre  Mint  flswi 
Mmea  A.  d'Aneth.tn,  Lambert  de  RothichNd.  M.  PhiKppaaa,  H. 
CaUis  anii  M.  A.  Marcotte  paint  figures  and  portrait*. 

The  chief  exhibitors  at  the  Sotitti  pour  fori  have  been  A, 
Ciambcrlani,  a  painter  of  large  decorati\'e  compositions  in  sulxlued 
tones:  H.  Ottevacre,  a  painter  of  right  or  twilight  landscapes; 
O.  Coppens,  R.  Janasens  and  'A.  Hannotiau.  who  study  M  bouae^ 
deserted  churches  and  dead  cities;  F,  Baes,  an  excellent  pupil  of 
Fr^f  ric  Fabry,  O.  and  J.  Dierickx,  painters  of  decorative  brurea; 
H.  Mcunicr.  an  ingeniously  decorative  draughtsman;  J,  DaviBc^ 
founder  of  the  salons  of  idealist  art. 

Leadingexhibitorsatthe  Voerwaerti  Club  have  been  E.  LaermaB^ 
a  strange  artist,  as  it  were  a  Daumier  with  aachylaae  joints,  but  ■ 
oolourist  (Brussels  GaUeiv:  "  A  Flemish  Ptatant  ")i  V.  Gilsoal.  ■ 
clever  pupil  of  Courtem  (Brussels  Gallery :  "  The  Keaod  ") :  J.  da 
Jardin,  the  writer  of  L'Arl  flamatid.  aa  Important  critkil  wtirk 
Illustrated  by  J.  Middeleer. 

Contributors  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  SMm  Club  comprise  G.  M. 
Stevens,  P.  Verdusten,  P.  Matthieu,  J.  Gouwdooa,  BasOen,  Blieck. 
Wagemansand  Smcersiand  V.  Mignot,  ingenious  in  designing  poam. 

At  tba  exhibitkins  of  water-colonr*  nav«  been  seen  the  wwk* 
of  Hubert!,  P.  Singtf,  V.  Uyttcrschaut,  Stacquet  and  H.  Cassicra, 
who  woric  with  light  washes  or  a  clever  use  of  body  colour;  Hagemana, 
who  paints  with  oroad  washes;  Ddaunois,  tbe  pointer  of  mysttnooa 
interiors;  Th.  Lybaert,  minute  in  his  brushwork;  M.  RomMrt  and 
Tits,  correct  draughtsmen. 

Since  iSto  several  important  work*  of  decorative  paintinc  bl 

Cic  building*  have  been  carried  out  in  BelgluM.  Guflena, 
t*  and  Pauwels  have  succumbed  to  the  tnfluenecs  of  Gt  iama 
art,  often  cold  and  stiff;  A.  apd  J.  Devriendt,  V.  Lagyv.  W.  Gecta 
and  Van  der  Oudeia^  have  followed  more  or  ks*  in  the  footftqia 
of  Leys.  J.  Stallaert  has  dcveriy  revived  a  classic  style.  Emite 
Wauictasnd  A.  Heonebicq  have  adopted  the  tnditions  of  Historical 
Palatini:  and  so  too  have  L.  Gallah,  A.  Cluysanaar,  J.  de  Lalaii^ 
and  A.  Boarlaad.  tbooih  with  a  noic  dccorauve  aease  of  conccpiioa 
and  Uaatmnit.  But  of  aH  tbeae  woika,  certainhr  the  moat  mnarli. 
able  In  luar^lcwid  iMeWgent  fitaesa  fa  that  H  M.  Drftwfce,  ia  tin 
maifat-fcall  at  YpRSi 

Sea  CamlUe  Lenwnlir,  Hfatafai  do  orft  «■  Metfa*:  A.  J. 
Waatan,  I«  Ptmtm  famanH;  J.  dn  Jaidin.  L'Art  /omu^^ 

HOLIAMD 

Tbe  entire  Impresuonist  movement  of  tlic  end  of  the  iQtb 
centuiy  failad  to  oxerdM  the  slightest  influence  upon  the  Dutch. 
Thv  an  onljr  mtodma  in  lo  far  as  ibcy  afain  rewct  Is  ihe 
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dudes  of  thtfr  Rrfberiuid.  For  «  iAidIc  generation  JoMf 
lincbwuBttbclKadof  Datchut.  Bora  in  i8>7  at  Groniagni, 
the  son  «<  k  moBcr-chsnger,  he  walked  every  dxy  in  his  atriy 
yem,  wkh  ft  money-tng  under  fail  am,  to  the  greM  baking 
MOM  of  MeidiK  a  aoB  of  vUcb  boenine  htcr  Uie  famont  nwine 
fainter.  Dniinf  Us  ttitdent  days  in  Amrtenhm  he  lived 
in  the  Ghetto,  in  the  house  of  a  poor  bnt  nthodox  Jewish 
family.  He  hungered  in  Paris,  snd  was  derided  as  a  Jew  in 
the  Dehtocbe  school  there.  Such  were  the  ocpcnencei  of 
Ue  that  fanned  hit  chanctcr.  Jn  Zantvoort,  the  littk  fishing 
Village  dote  to  Haarlem,  he  made  a  similar  discovery  to  that 
irhich  Millet  bad  already  made  at  BarUson.  In  the  soKtnde 
of  the  remote  vinage  he  discovered  tlut  not  only  in  the  p*t^ 
of  history,  but  abo  in  everyday  life,  there  are  tragedies.  Having 
at  fiiat  mdjr  painted  hitwfcal  subjects,  he  now  began  to  depict 
the  hard  itniggle  of  the  seafaring  tnati,  and  the  joys  and  griefs 
«( the  poor.  He  commenced  the  long  series  of  pklurca  that  for 
Hdrty  yean  and  more  onupted  the  place  ol  hoBour  in  all  Dutch 
exhibitions^  They  do  hot  contain  a  story  that  can  be  tendered 
tato  weeds;  they  only  teU  the  tale  of  evrrydKy  life.  (Ndwomea, 
jrith  mt^.toU-wom  hands  and  good^natund  wrbikled  faces, 
sit  confortably  at  the  stovcL  Weathnbeaten  seamen  wade 
through  the  vnter,  qitashed  by  the  waves  as  they  drag  along 
the  heavy  ancwxs.  A  peaant  dfld  kanu  how  to  walk  by  the 
dd  of  a  little  CBit.  Again,  the  dawning  l^t  falls  softly  upon 
a  peaceful  deathbed,  on  whkh  an  old  woman  has  just  breathed 
ber  last.  A  sad  and  Msigned  mdan^ty  chaiacterias  and 
pervades  alt  ha  worica.  His  tulers  do  not  stand  up  straight; 
they  an  broken,  without  hopt,  and  hmnUs,  and  accomplish 
their  appointed  task  wiibout  pteasnre  and  wttbont  iatMest. 
He  paints  hnmao  beinp  upeo  whom  the  oppressions  of  centuries 
are  resting;  eyes  that  neither  gaze  on  the  present  nor  |nt»  Hie 
future,  but  bacic  on  to  the  long,  painful  past.  A  Jew,  bearing 
the  Ghetto  yet  in  his  bosom,  b  ta&ing  to  us;  and  in  his  painting 
of  the  low^  and  eppcuwd  be  recounts  tha  atoiy  ti  Us  «m 
youth  and  the  hhtixy  of  Us  own  race. 

The  younger  painters  have  divided  brads*  sub}ects  among 
them.  Each  has  his  own  little  field,  which  he  tills  and  cultivates 
with  industry  and  good  sense;  and  paints  one  picture,  to  be 
repeated  again  and  again  during  his  lifetime.  Chrfstoph 
BitsdMp,  been  In  Frie^nd.  settled  as  aa  artist  bi  tin  hod  of 
hi*  Unb,  where  the  national  eostumca  are  so  ptctoresque,  with 
golden  chains,  lace  caps  and  silver  embroidered  bodices.  As  in 
de  HoogfaS  pictiucB,  the  golden  hght  atrcaais  tbtou^  the  window 
mow  tha  flQcr,«pfltt  deep  qfanoBntabla-cawfsi  and  i^cnn  few 
aBent  hanan  brings,  whose  Urn  are  passed  in  dieaaqr  noootany. 
Gerk  Henhes  painu  the  fogs  of  the  canab,  with  boau  gliibng 
peacefully  along.  Albert  Nenhnys  sdects  simple  family  scenes, 
la  ooay  lamna-with  the  sunlight  peepfaig  stealthily  through  the 
wf  Bdo«B.  AdoU  Ootts,  a  popil  of  Isnds,  laves  the  pelt  vapour 
of  antunm,  gicyffeea  pl^a  and  doay  aontry  nado,  wlili 
tfhfery  thistles  and  pale  yellow  flowers.  Hw  landscape  painters, 
abo,  have  nma  hi  common  with  the  old  Dutch  dusic  masters 
than  with  the  Parisian  Impeastantils.  There,  on  tha  hill, 
Kcodwandt's  windariU  aknriy  flqs  Its  winw  then  Fetter'a 
Cows  ruminate  solemnly  aa  they  lie  oa  the  grass.  There  are 
so  coruscation  and  dsirling  brightness,  only  the  grey-bn>wnish 
mcUowness  that  Van  Goyen  aJected.  Anton  Mauve,  Jacob 
llaib  and  WBIam  Maris  (d.  1910),  arc  tha  best  known  bn^cspe 
nen.  Otheta  ai«  Hcsdag,  da  Haas,  KHnkeabog,  Baitcrt, 
Bleonncfs,  de  Kocfc,  Boaboom,  Ten  Kate,  dn  Owttd,  ttr 
Mculen,  Saade-Bakhuyzen.  They  all  pahttDntchooast'SOBBeiy, 
Dutch  fields,  and  Dutdt  cattle,  fn  eacelleat  htt^a$  with  ttie 
dd>master  school,  and  with  phlegmatic  npott. 

A  few  of  the  younger  masters  introduced  a  certain  omotrnt 
of  movement  into  this  dbtingubhed,  though  somewhat  aomni- 
ferons,  excellence.  Breilner  and  Isaak  Israeb  seem  to  belong 
rather  to  Manet's  school  than  to  that  of  Holland.  Tbe"suburb" 
ptcture*  of  W.  Tboten,  the  flat  landscapes  bathed  In  light  by 
Bud  Joseph  Gabiid.  and  Jan  Vcth'a  and  HavennannV  Im- 
pCMtOTittic  pottnUU  prove  that,  even  among  the  Dutch,  there 
afo  attim  wha  saparimsaL  Jan  Tesnp  haa  ma  snsined 


the  pioud  distinction  of  bdng  the  a^mt  lerrOU  of  modem 
exhibitions,  and  his  works  appear  to  bdong  rather  to  the  ait 
of  the  old  Assyrians  than  to  the  19th  centaiy.  But  those  who 
will  endeavoar  to  enter  into  their  artistic  spirit  win  soon  discover 
that  TotHop  b  deserving  ol  more  than  a  mere  shrug  of  the 
shoulder;  they  will  End  that  he  b  a  great  painter,  who  indepen- 
dently pursues  original  afans.  At  the  present  lime  aB  criticism 
of  art  b  determined  by  the  "line."  All  caprices  and  whims 
of  the  "  line  "  are  now  ridden  as  much  to  death,  and  with  the 
same  enthusiasm,  as  were  formeriy  those  of  "  light."  Toorop 
occupies  one  of  the  first  places  among  those  whose  only  aim 
consitu  in  allowing  the  "  line  "  to  talk  and  make  music  Hb 
astonishing  power  of  physical  ezprcarion  may  be  noted.  With 
what  liraple  means,  for  example,  he  renders  in  hb  picture  of  the 
"  Sphinx  "  all  phases  of  hysieriaU  desire;  In  that  of "  The  Three 
Brides"  nunlike  redgnaiion,  chaste  devotion  and  lubridled 
vtduptoousneis.  If  hb  mastery  over  gesture,  the  tfance  of  the 
eye,  be  remarked— how  each  feature,  eadi  movement  of  the  hand 
and  head,  each  raising  and  closing  of  the  eyelid,  enctly  expresses 
what  it  is  intended  to  express — Toerop's  lectures  will  no  more 
be  scoffed  at  than  thoae  of  Giotto,  but  he  iriU  be  reeogolied  as 
one  of  the  gicatot  masters  of  the  "  line  "  that  the  19th  ccntwy 
produced. 

See  Max  Rooaes,  DiOdt  Painttn  of  Uu  NiatlaiUk  Ctnbvy  (Eng. 
ed.,  London,  i89S-i9>>i].  U^Ma.) 

Gebuaky 

The  German  school  of  painting,  tike  that  of  France,  Altered 
on  a  BOW  phase  after  the  Fraaco-Gcrmao  War  of  1870.  An 
enpin  had  been  built  up  of  the  aggbmoation  of  scparaU 
states.  Geraiany  needed  no  longer  to  ^ae  back  admiriniA' 
at  older  and  greater  epochs.  The  Ustwical  painter  became 
neglected.  Not  the  bcrcHc  deeds  of  the  past,  but  the  ptditkal 
gbcba  of  the  new  empin  were  to  be  imawtaliied.  Ttab 
transition  b  paitkuUriy  notlccabk  in  the  work  of  Adolf  von 
MenxeL  At  the  Ume  at  political  stagnation  be  had  recorded 
on  hb  canvas  the  glories  <^  Ptussb  in  the  put.  Now  that  the 
present  had  achieved  an  importance  of  its  own,  be  painted 
"The  Corooation  of  King  William  at  K&nigsbcrg"  and  "King 
Waiiam^  Dcpartun  for  tbe  Army  **;  and  ultinatdy  be  bccaine 
the  painter  of  popobr  subjects.  The  motley  thnog  in  the 
streets  bad  a  special  fasdnatbn  for  him,  and  he  loved  to  draw 
the  crowd  pushing  iu  eager  way  to  listen  to  a  band  on  the 
promenade,  in  the  market,  at  the  doors  of  a  theatre,  or  the 
windows  of  a  cott.  Ha  dlocovcred  the  poetry  of  the  builder's 
yard  and  the  workshop.  In  tha  "  Uodeme  CyUopen  "  Oron* 
works),  painted  in  1876,  ha  left  a  monumental  mark  In  the  history 
of  Gernian  art;  fee  in  this  picture  he  dcpicU  a  simple  incident 
in  daily  life,  without  any  attempt  at  genre;  and  thb  was  indeed 
the  charactertstic  of  hb  work  for  the  next  few  years.  Humoraus 
anecdote,  as  r^wescnted  by  Knaus  (b.  1819),  Vantler  (1899- 
1898),  Dctregger  (b.  i8js)  and  GrflUner  (b.  1846),  foood  little 
acceptoiKO.  Serious  representations  of  modem  life  were  required; 
resort  was  made  to  all  the  expedienu  of  the  great  pslnters, 
and  the  'serenties  were  years  of  artistic  study  tot  Cemany. 
Every  great  colourltt  in  the  past  was  tboron^y  stored  and 
hb  secrets  discovered.  la  Germany,  WUhclm  Lcibl  (b.  1844), 
holds  the  same  prominent  place  tlut  Courbet  does  in  France. 
Lcibl,  like  Courbet,  (f.s.),  showed  that  the  task  of  paintingb 
not  to  narrate,  but  to  depict  by  tbe  most  convincing  means 
at  iu  disposd.  He  even  went  farther  dian  Courbet  in  dosa 
scrutiny  ik  nature.  With  loving  patience  he  strove  to  transUte 
into  colour  everything  that  hb  keen  eye  ofaeerved:  he  studied 
nature  with  tbe  devotion  of  the  medbval  artist.  No  feeBng, 
strictly  speaking,  b  discemlUe  In  hb  woriu  Hb  greatest 
[Haurcs  arc  only  of  quiet  life,  with  human  accessories,  and  hb 
painful  accuracy  divesu  hb  pictores  of  poetry.  But  when  he 
fitat  appeared,  he  was  necessary.  Bis  painting  of  "  Three 
Peasant  Women  In  Church  "  b  a  grand  documentary  work 
of  that  period,  whose  first  aim  waa  to  coaqoer  the  picturesque. 
Ldbl  lau^t  artisu  to  stad|r  dstaH*  to  maatar  tw  asaats  ol 
dower,  Uit  and  stalk. 
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were  encouraged  by  bira  to  gaia 
such  a  thorough  mastery  of  every  detail  of  technique  as  to  be 
enabled  to  p&int  pictures  that  were  thoroughly  good  in  workman- 
•hip,  iireipective  of  genie  or  anecdote.  Among  these,  W. 
Trttboer  (b.  i85i)ituidi[»e«minenllyua  painter.  HiiwDriu 
during  the  'leventies  arc  among  tbe  best  painting  dooe  at 
Uunicb  during  tlut  period;  they  arc  full  and  rich  in  colour, 
broad  and  bold  in  their  treatment  of  the  subject.  A  contem' 
poraiy  ol  his  was  Bruno  Piglhao  (b.  184^,  a  German  Chaplin 
in  thi*  Cottibet  group,  not  heavy  and  roattor-of-Cact,  but  bold 
and  witty.  He  revived  the  art  of  pastd  painting  and  pointed 
the  way  to  a  new  style  in  panoramic  and  decorative  painting, 
wbibt  infusing  beauty  and  grace  into  all  his  works. 

Tbe  nwvement  in  applied  arte  which  began  at  this  lime 
alio  important.  Tbe  Rvtval  of  the  German  Empire  led  to  a 
cenaiatance  in  German  taste.  The  "old  Gennan  dwdUng- 
nmms,"  which  now  became  tbe  fashion,  could  only  be  hung 
with  pictures  in  keeping  with  tbe  style  of  the  old  masters,  and 
this  entailed  a  closer  Uudy  and  imiution  of  th«ic  w<nks  than 
had  hitjierto  been  customary.  WiUiebn  Diet  (b.  1839)  at  the 
head  of  tbe  group,  was  as  wdl  acquainted  whb.t^e  epoch 
from  DUrer  and  Holbein  to  Ostade  and  Rembrandt  as  any  art 
historian.  In  Harburger  (b.  1846)  Adrian  Brouwer  lived  once 
more;  and  in  h&Bu  (b.  1845)  Quintin  Malsys.  Claus  Meyer 
(b.  1846)  imitated  all  the  artistic  tricks  of  Pieter  de  Hooch  and 
Van  der  Neer  of  Delft.  Holbein's  costume  studies  were  at  first 
models  for  Fritz  August  Kaulbach  (b- 1850).  Later,  he  extended 
hbstudies  to  Dold  and  Van  Dyck,  to  Watteau  and  (^nsborough. 
Adolf  Licr  (1S17-1883)  applied  the  beauty  of  tone  beloved  by 
tbe  old  masters  to  landscape,  Von  Lenbacfa's  works  show  tbe 
tenith  of  old-mastcj  talent  in  Germany.  He  had  educated 
himsdii  as  a  aq)yist  of  classical  masterpieces,  and  passed  through 
a  achooUng  in  the  study  of  old  masters  sucb  as  none  of  his  contem- 
ponries  had  enjoyed.  The  copies  which,  as  a  young  man,  he 
made  for  Count  Schack  in  Italy  and  Spain  are  among  the  best 
the  brush  has  ever  accomplished.  Titian  and  Rubens,  Velaxquei 
and  Glorgione,  were  imitated  by  him  with  equal  success.  In 
like  manner  he  gave  to  his  own  works  their  distinguished  old- 
roaster  charm.  More  than  all  other  painters  of  historical 
subjects,  Lenbach  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  the 
historian  of  his  epoch.  He  gave  the  great  men  of  the  era  of 
the  emperor  William  I.  the  form  in  which  they  will  live  in 
German  history,  and  beauty  of  colour  is  blended  in  all  these 
pictureswiththeirbrilliantevidcRceof  thought.  Tbe  aspiraliona 
of  a  whole  generation  to  restore  the  technique  of  the  oU  masters 
found  their  realization  in  Lenbach. 

Such  was  the  position  of  things  when  there  was  imported  from 
France  the  desire  to  paint  light  and  sun.  It  was  argued  that 
the  views  which  tbe  old  masters  held  concerning  colour  were  in 
glaring  contradiction  to  what  the  eye  actually  saw,  Tbe  M 
masters,  it  was  said,  paid  particular  attention  to  the  conditions  of 
light  and  shade  under  which  they  did  their  work.  The  golden 
character  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  was  traceable  to  the  old 
cathedrals  lighted  by  stained-glass  windows.  The  light  and  shade 
of  the  Netherlands  were  in  kee[»ng  with  the  light  aitd  shadow  ^ 
the  artists'  studios  lighted  by  Uttle  panes,  and  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  their  picturct  were  intended  to  hang  in  dreamy,  brown 
pandled  chambers.  But  was  this  golden  or  brown  light  Suitable 
for  the  igth-centttry?  Were  we  not  illogical,  when  for  the  sake 
of  reproducing  tbe  tones  of  the  old  masUrs,  we  darkened  our 
Itudioa  and  ahol  out  the  daylight  by  coloured  glass  windows 
and  heavy  curtains?  Was  not  tight  one  of  the  greatest  acquisi. 
tions  of  recent  times?  When  the  Dutch  painted  the  world 
used  only  litlk  panes  of  glass.  Now  the  da^dgtat  streamed 
into  our  rooms  through  great  white  sheets  of  crystal  When 
our  pandfathers  lived  there  were  <Hily  candles  and  oil  lamps. 
Now  we  had  gas  and  electric  light  Instead  of  imitating  tbe  old 
masters,  let  us  paint  the  cotouristic  charms  that  were  unknown 
to  them.  Let  us  do  honour  to  the  new  marvels  of  colour. 
Wth  such  arguments  as  were  advanced  in  France,  did  artists 
in  Germany  adopt  the  pUin-dr  and  abandon  older  methods; 
and  a  dcvdopment  like  that  which  look  place  in  France  after 


the  days  d  llaaet  mamA  ta-Gerauy  abo.  Dayli^,  wkiA 
had  so  long  been  kept  down,  was  now  to  be  reproduced  as  dear 
and  bri^L  After  the  art  of  painting  strong  oSecU  full  of  day- 
light had  been  grappled  with,  other  and  more  difficult  ptulikna 
of  b^  efiecu  were  attempud.  After  the  full  Uatc  of  suMkiw 
had  been  successfully  Kfuodnced,  such  effects  as  tbe  haxe  of 
eariy  morning,  the  sultry  vaporous  atmosphere  of  the  thondcr- 
storm,  the  mysterious  night,  the  hhie-grey  dawn,  the  delicate 
coioura  of  variqatcd  lanlemi,  the  sdntillatioa  of  gH» 

and  km^i^  and  the  dreamy  twflight  la  tbe  Intodor  «cm 
deah  with. 

Mai  Liebeimann  (b.  1849)  was  the  first  to  join  tbe  rtew  de- 
part ure>  In  Paris  he  had  learnt  technique.  HoILukI,  the  coootiy 
of  fogs,  inspired  him  with  tbe  love  for  atmospheric  ^ceti^ 
and  its  scenes  of  simple  hfc  provided  him  with  many  subjects. 
Perhaps  the  "  Net  Meaden  "  in  tbe  Ibmburg  Kmwthallp  ft 
most  typical  of  Liebennann's  art.  Frai^  Skaibina  (b.  J849), 
who  was  the  second  to  jmn  the  new  movement  in  Berlin,  pf»> 
cecded  to  studies  of  twilight  and  artificial  li^t  c&ecta. 

Haas  Heirman  (b.  18^),  who  siUled  fafnadf  oa  quajn  aad 
ports;  Hugo  Volgd,  win  endeavoured  to  ntiliae  tcena  from 
contemporary  life  for  decorative  [^utes;  and  the  two  landscape 
painters,  Ludwig  DcUmann  {b.  1865)  and  Waither  Leistikow 
(b.  1865],  are  other  representatives  of  modem  Berlin  art.  Caifa- 
ruhe,  in  the  'duties,  produced  some  modem  pictures  of  great 
merit,  when  Gustav  SchBnleber  (b.  1851)  and  Hemaann  BaliA 
(b.  1846)  showed  daintily  conceived  pictures  of  Dutch  landscapes 
In  later  years  Count  Leopold  Kalckrenth  (b.  1855),  wboae 
powerfully  conceived  representations  of  peasant  fife  bctoog  to 
the  best  productions  of  German  realism,  and  Victor  Weishanpt 
(b.  1848),  tbe  animal  painter,  removed  thence  to  Stnttsart, 
tbe  residence  also  of  Otto  Reiniger  (b.  1863),  a  landscape  painter 
of  grrat  ori^ality.  At  Droden  we  find  Gottfaard  KotU 
(b.  1850), long  domiciled  in  Paris,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  accqX 
Manet's  teaching.  lu  North  Germany,  Worpswede  faecama 
a  Gennan  Barbizon;  Ende  (b.  i860),  Vogelcr,  and  Vinnea 
(b.  1 863)  also  worked  there.  In  Weimar,  two  landscape  paiirtCTa 
of  great  refinement  must  be  mentioned — Thcodor  Hagco 
(b.  184a)  and  Gldchen-Russwurm  (b.  1866}.  As  far  back  as 
the  'seventies  they  rendered  ploughed  fields,  faiUs  enveloped  m 
thin  vapour  at  sunrise,  waving  fieUs  of  com,  and  apple  trees 
in  full  bloom  trembling  in  the  rays  of  the  evening  ^aw  with 
a  delicate  understanding  of  natural  effects. 

But  Munich  still  remains  the  hesdquailen  of  German  art. 
which  is  there  the  first  of  all  interesu  and  pervades  all  circles. 
JUmost  all  those  who  are  working  in  other  German  towns  receive 
in  that  dty  their  in^iiations  and  have  indeed  remained  iu 
citizens  in  heart.  The  international  eahibitiooa  have  given 
a  great  European  tone  and  impulse  to  creative  •mnk.  Amonc 
the  elders,  Alben.  von  Keller  (b.  1841)  has  perhaps  the  greatest 
originality.  He  is  one  of  those  who  practised  the  ait  of  tbe 
brush  as  long  ago  as  the  'seventies,  aod  painted,  not  for  tbe 
sake  of  historical  subjecu  or  for  genre,  but  for  the  aole  love  of 
his  art.  He  painted  everything,  never  restricted  himself  to 
any  fixed  pn^amme,  and  never  became  trivial.  He  b  pvhapa 
in  Gennany  the  only  painter  of  female  portraits  who  has  caoght 
in  his  piaures  a  little  of  the  cbana  that  betrays  itself  ia  tbe 
expression  aod  movemenu  of  the  modem  woman.  In  the  woria 
of  Frdherr  voo  Habermann  (b.  1849)  this  refineoient  of  senti- 
ment, as  expressed  In  colour,  is  comUoed  with  a  still  store 
dedded  shade  of  eccentricity.  Already  in  his  "  Child  of  Sorrow," 
which  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery  at  BerUn,  he  Kntck  that 
painful  chord  that  always  remained  his  favouiftew  Hbvcmr 
different  the  subjects  be  has  painted,  a  morUd  note  pervadca 
them  all. 

In  Heiniich  Zflgd  (b-  iSjo),  the  Munich  school  possesses  an 
animal  painter  who  rivals  the  great  Frenchmen  in  original  power. 
Ludwig  DiU  (b.  1848),  whom  one  mat  itiU  count  as  Dacfaauer, " 
in  spite  of  hb  migration  to  arisruhe,  had  for  some  Ume  past 
been  famous  as  a  painter  of  Venice,  the  Ugoons  and  CUoggw, 
when  the  impressionist  movement  became  foe  him  the  starting, 
point  of  a  new  devchtpneaU  He  stmva  for  atiU  brighter  light. 
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tikd  to  mlize  tbe  nott  Hbtb  shadca  tf  colour,  ud  niacd 
hioueU  from  a  paintCT  of  uturai  impreuioiu  to  free  and  poetical 
lyiiciam.  Arthur  Laoghannncr  (b.  iSss),  Ludwig  Uerterich,  Leo 
Samberger  (b.  1851),  Uads  von  Bartels  (b.  1856),  Wilhelm  Kcller- 
Reutlioger  (b.  1854),  Beno  Becker,  Louis  Corinlb  (b.  1858), 
liu  Slevogt,  ue  othm  that  may  be  mcDtiooed  among  the 
kter  Uunicli  artiata. 

FfiU  v«m  Uhds  (b.  184S)  occupies  a  peculiar  poaition  aa  being 
tbe  fint  to  apply  tbe  prindpka  of  naturatiam  to  rdigiont  art. 
InuDediately  before  him,  Eduard  von  Gebbardt  (b.  1898}  had 
gone  back  to  the  angular  style  of  the  old  northern  mastera, 
that  of  Roger  van  der  Weyden  and  Albert  DOrer,  believing 
be  could  draw  tbe  old  Biblical  events  closer  to  present  tines 
by  rdating  them  in  Luther's  language  and  representing  them 
as  taking  placa  in  the  most  powerful  epoch  of  German  ecclesi- 
astkal  history.  Now  that  historical  paintings  had  been  dis- 
possessed by  modem  and  contemporsiy  subjects,  it  followed 
^so  tint  scenes  from  tbe  life  of  Christ  had  to  be  laid  in  modem 
timea.  "I  do  not  assert  that  only  thecommonpbceoccarTences 
«f*veiyday  life  can  be  painted.  If  thehiatoricalpastbepainted, 
it  should  be  represented  in  human  garb  corresponding  to  tbe 
life  we  see  about  us,  In  the  surroundings  of  our  own  country, 
peopled  with  the  peiq>le  moving  before  our  very  eyes,  just  as 
if  the  drama  had  only  been  enacted  the  previous  evening." 
Thus  wrote  Bastien-Lepage  in  1879,  when  creating  his  "  Jeanne 
d'Arc,"  and  in  this  sense  did  Uhde  paint.  But  besides  the 
charm  of  feeling  expreased  in  the  subtlest  hues,  there  is  idao  tbe 
charm  of  tbe  noble  line. 

At  the  time  when,  in  England,  Rosaetti  and  Buma-JoDes, 
and,  in  France,  Puvis  de  Cbavanncs  and  Gustave  Moneau, 
stepped  into  the  foreground,  in  Gnrmany  Feuerbaeh  (1819-1880), 
Uaito  (1857-1887),  Tboma  (b.  1839),  and  B4cklin  (iSsj-iqoi) 
were  discovered.  Fcuerbacfa's  life  was  ona  series  of  privations 
and  disappointments.  His  "  Banquet  of  Plato,"  "  Song  of 
Spring."  "  Iphigcnia  "  and  "  Pieti,"  and  his  "  Medea  "  and 
"  Battle  of  the  Amaaona, "  net  with  but  scant  recognition  on 
tbefr  appemncc.  To  some  thejr  ippeand  to  lack  sentiment, 
to  othm  they  weie"  not  sufficient^  Gennan."  Wheahedicd 
In  Venice  in  1880,  he  had  become  a  stranger  to  his  contemporaiies. 
But  posterity  accorded  him  the  laurel  that  his  own  age  had 
denied  him.  Just  those  points  in  his  pictures  to  whkh  exception 
bad  been  taken  duing  Ida  lifeline,  tbe  great  aolemn  reatfiUncss 
of  bb  caiaariDg  and  the  calm  dignity  of  his  OMfemm,  made  Um 
•ppear  contemporary. 

Hans  voo  Uaries  fulfilled  a  similar  mission  in  tbe  sphere  of 
decorative  art ;  his,  likewise,  was  a  talent  that  was  not  discovered 
until  after  his  deatL  He  Is  most  in  touch  with  Puvis  de 
Chavannes.  But  die  result  was  different.  Fuvts  was  recognised 
on  his  first  appearance.  Maries  never  had  a  chance  of  revealing 
his  real  stiengtli.  He  was  only  18  years  of  age  when  he  first 
went  to  Rome;  theft  bi  1873,  he  was  commisaioned  to  paint  some 
pictBiea  for  the  waUs  of  tbe  Zoological  Station  at  Naples.  After 
that  tine,  nothing  mon  was  heard  of  him  until  1891,  when  four 
jrean  after  his  death  the  works  be  bad  left  behind  him  were  ex- 
hibited and  presented  to  the  gallery  of  Schleissbcim.  Tbe  value 
of theseworkaofartmustiuMbesoughtinthcirtcchniquc.  Tbe 
■tt  of  Puvis  reau  on  a  firm  renliBtie  foundatira,  bat  Marfaa 
kid  finished  hb  studies  of  nature  too  prtmatnrdy  for  the  correct- 
ona  of  his  drawing.  In  afate  of  this  defect,  they  encourage 
«s  well  as  exdte,  owing  to  the  principle  which  underiies  them,  end 
which  they  share  In  equal  degree  with  those  of  Puvis.  Like 
Puvis,  Marta  repudiated  aU  iUuminatloK  efforts  whereby  forms 
night  be  brou^t  into  relief.  He  only  retained  what  was 
Intrinsically  essential,  the  large  lines  in  nature,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  human  frame. 

:  Kest  to  theae  artists  stamh  Hans  Tlioms,  Hke  one  of  the 
gieit  ntsters  tS  Daier*s  time.  In  Uarfcs  and  Feuerbacdi'a 
works  there  Is  the  solemn  grandenr  of  the  fresco;  hi  those  of 
Tboma  there  b  nothing  of  Southern  lovdiness,  but  something 
of  the  homeliness  of  the  oW  German  art  of  woodcut;  nay, 
•oraething  philistlne,  rustic,  patriarchal— the  rimpUdty  of  heart 
and  '■'tMifht  that  entrance  us  in  German  folklore, 


In  the  patiUiosi  of  Iforiu  too  Schwind  (i8o4r-iS7i)  and 
Ludwig  RichLer  (1801-1884).  He  had  grown  up  at  Banna, 
a  small  village  of  the  Bbick  Forest.  Bkissoming  fndt-tteet 
and  silver  brooks,  green  meadows  and  stditaiy  peasants'  cottages, 
silent  valleys  and  warm  summer  evenings,  grazing  cattle  and 
the  cackle  of  the  farmyard,  ail  lived  In  bis  memory  wixa  be 
went  to  Weimar  to  study  the  painter's  art.  Thb  pkna  faith' 
fulness  to  the  home  of  his  birth  and  touching  affection  for  tbe 
scenes  of  his  childhood  pervade  all  bis  art  and  are  its  leading 
feature.  Even  when  depicting  classical  subjects,  the  mytho- 
logical marveb  (d  the  ocean  and  centaurs,  Thoma  stiU  remains 
the  mm^t-btMMxd  Oennan,  whs,  like  Cnuch,  cwKehrH 
antiquity  aa  «  romantic  fairy  tale,  as  tbe  kgoidaiy  period  of 
chivalry. 

Whether  it  be  correct  to  place  BScklin  (q.v.)  In  the  same 
category  with  these  palnten,  or  whether  he  has  a  right  to  • 
separate  place,  posterity  may  deddc.  The  great  art  of  the  old 
masters  has  wicked  heavily  npon  the  development  of  that  of 
our  own  age.  Even  the  idealists,  who  have  been  mentioned, 
trace  their  pedigree  back  to  tbe  old  masters.  However  modem 
ia  conception,  they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  "  old  "  as 
regards  the  form  they  employed  to  exprew  tbdr  modem  ideas. 
BAcktin  has  bo  ancestor  in  the  histo^  of  art;  bo  stroke  «t  Ids 
brush  reminds  vs  of  a  leader.  No  one  can  think  of  tracing  him 
back  to  the  Academy  of  Dttsseldorf,  to  Lesshig,  or  Scbomer, 
as  bis  first  teacher.  Even  less  can  he  be  called  an  imitator  of 
tbe  old  masters.  His  works  are  the  residt  of  nature  in  bar 
different  aspects;  they  have  not  their  origin  In  literary  or  hbtocf> 
cal  suggestion.  The  catalogue  of  his  conceptions,  of  landscape 
in  varying  moods,  is  inexhaustible.  But  landscape  does  not 
suffice  to  express  his  resources.  Knights  on  tbe  quest  for 
adventure,  Saracens  storming  flaming  ciudcls,  Tritons  chasing 
the  daughters  of  Neptune  in  the  billowy  waves;  such  were  the 
subjects  which  appealed  to  him.  He  endowed  all  fanciful 
beingsthat  people  tbeatmosphere,  that  live  in  the  trees,  eti  lonely 
rocks,  or  that  move  and  have  their  being  ia  tbe  slimy  bottom 
of  the  sn,  vitb  ba4r  ud  ami,  and  phmd  ■  twotid  world  it 
tbe  side  of  ibe  world  of  Mttiallly.  Yet  tbb  nnfvecse  of  phantasjr 
was  too  narrow  for  the  master  mind.  If  it  be  asked  who  created 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  most  fervid  religious  paintinp 
of  the  iQth  century;  who  alone  ezhsnsted  tbe  entim  scale  of 
tenaitiou,  from  tbe  pfcddity  et  rqioie  to  At  tabllnlty  of  bti»> 
ism,  from  the  giyest  laughter  to  tngedy;  who  possessed  the 
most  solemn  and  most  serious  language  (rf  form  and,  at  tbe  aame 
tinte,  tbe  greatest  poetry  of  colou^the  name  Of  BSckUn  wIU 
most  probably  form  tbe  answer. 

These  mastera  were  for  their  younger  brethren  the  pioneers 
Into  a  new  world  of  art.  It  was  momentous  for  the  paintnH 
art  that  in  (tetirauiy,  no  Ipm  than  In  England  and  France,  a 
new  movement  at  this  time  set  in— tbe  so-called  "  arts  and 
crafts."  Hitherto  the  various  branches  of  art  had  followed 
different  couiaes.  The  most  beautiful  paintings  were  often 
hong  In  snrfoondings  grieveudy  lacking  in  taste.  Now  iron 
tbe  ambition  to  make  the  room  itself  a  work  of  art.  The  picture, 
as  such,  now  no  more  stands  in  the  foreground,  but  the  different 
arts  strive  together  to  form  a  lin^  piece  of  art.  Tbe  picture 
is  regarded  as  merely  a  decorative  accessory. 

Among  tbe  younger  painters  still  to  be  mentioned,  Mas 
Klinger  (b.  1857)  b  perhaps  the  most  brilliant.  He  had  begun 
with  the  etching-needle,  and  by  its  aid  gave  us  entire  novels,  crhp 
little  dramas  of  everyday  life.  But  thb  realism  was  only  a 
preliminary  phase  enabling  him  to  pass  on  to  a  great  Independent 
art  of  form.  Hfa  great  irfctare, "  Christ  in  Olympus,"  comUnes 
beauty  of  form  with  deep  phffosophical  meaning.  Ibsen  In 
1873,  in  his  Emperor  atid  Galilean,  talked  of  a  "  third  realm," 
combining  heathen  beauty  with  Ciiristian  profundity.  Klinger^ 
"Christ  in  OiympuB "  strikes  the  beholder  as  the  realization 
of  thb  Idea.  Stuck  (b.  1803)  sham  whh  bin  the  Hdlenie 
serenity  of  form,  the  classinl  elmplirity.  Apart  from  this, 
his  pictures  are  thoroughly  different.  It  might  almost  be  said 
"Klinger  b  tbe  Naxarene  who  stepped  into  Olympus";  tho 
ttaeuf^tful,  deep  aoo  of  the  North  iriis  csnfes  ptitfound  p^«lcal 
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problems  into  tba  bMraty-tovfaiK  HsQenk  wonfalp  at  the 
KnaH.  Stocks  ut  b,  ^lo,  ilnott  daakal  In  its  loMHi- 
bilitr  ud  petriied  coldneat.  In  bb  fm  pktnra  (1889)  "Tbe 
Guaidiu  «i  PmdiM  "  he  pointed  a  dim  wiry  ugel,  who,  like 
DouteUo's  "  St  George,"  in  calm  cooftdcDcc  and  lell-utimnce 
pidntt  the  sword  befwe  him.  And  aimikr  rigid  igaia  uanding 
erect  in  Hwdinrw  -alwiy  portaiU  ef  hiiaeeif— recur  a^ain 
and  again  fn  Us  works.  Eva  hli  idifioas  plcturee — the 
"  Pieti "  and  "  The  Cmdfbdon  "—arc,  ia  reality,  antique. 
One  would  seek  in  vain  in  tbem  for  the  pieiy  of  the  old  nailera 
or  the  Germanic  fcrvoor  of  Uhde.  Grand  in  it^e  and  tine, 
firm,  totemn,  serioiu  in  amnceotent,  they  are  yet  hard  and  cold 
fai  conception. 

Ludwig  von  Hoffmann  (b.  i8£t)  stands  next  to  him,  a  gentle, 
dreamy  German.  In  Sluck'i  woriL  everything  is  strong  and 
nigged:  bera  all  is  ttAt  and  nmnd.  There  the  mawivenets 
of  scalpture  and  Miff  heraldic  Unea:  hen  all  diiaolved  into 
variegated  fairy  tales,  Rowing  harmonies.  However  daasical 
he  may  appear,  yet  it  is  only  the  old  yeaning  of  the  Germani 
for  Heapecia — the  song  of  Mignon— -that  rings  throughout 
bis  works;  the  longing  to  emerge  from  the  mist  and  the  fog 
bto  Uw  U^t,  from  the  humdmrn  of  everyday  life  Into  the 
mnote  bbulooa  worid  of  faiiydom,  tbs  lon^ng  to  escape  from 
sin  and  attain  perfect  innocence. 

Then  are  numerous  others  dcMrving  of  mention  besides  those 
already  discutied.  Josef  Sattler  (d.  1867),  MekhioT  Lechter 
Ok  1871),  and  Olto  Greiner  (b.  1869),  and  likewise  those  who, 
toch  as  Von  Berlcpicb  (b.  1853)  and  Otto  Erkmann  (b.  1865), 
devoted  their  energies  again  to  "  applied  art." 

See  R.  Muthcr.  The  HUtory  of  Uaiem  Paimlinf  (London,  1895): 
DtuUttiei  KAmitier'Lexikvn  4tr  Cffnnaarl  in  biofrcpkiuktn  SUml€» 
(LeipriKt  iSoS):  Mn  de  la  Maidiiic,  La  PtuUart  tttmandi  mn 
jnjPs&tkJhm.  1900)-  (K-  UK.) 

AU5TBU-H0NCA« 

In  Austria  the  influence  of  Makart  (1840-1B84)  was  predomi- 
nant in  the  schocd  of  painting  during  tbc  last  quarter  of  the  t9th 
centuqr.  He  petsMified  the  durical  tspraiion  of  an  epoch, 
when  a  long  period  of  colonr-UlDdiiMi  was  followed  by  an 
Intoncation  of  colour.  Whilst  Piloty's  amlHtion  stopped  sborl 
at  the  prcsenUtion  of  convct  hbtorical  pictures,  his  pupil,  Makart 
fdt  himiclf  a  real  painter.  He  docs  not  interpret  either  deep 
thought  or  historical  events,  nor  does  he  group  Us  pictures 
together  to  suit  the  views  of  the  art  stndent.  His  work  is 
eHenttally  that  of  a  colourist.  Whatever  his  subject  may  be, 
whether  be  depicts  "  The  Plague  in  Flomee,"  "  The  Nuptials 
of  Caterina  Comaro,"  "  The  Triumphal  Entry  of  Charies  V.," 
"  The  Baifc  of  Cleopatn,"  or  "  Tbe  Rve  Senses,"  "  The  Chase  of 
Diana,"  or  "The  Chase  of  the  Amasons,"  ha  pictures  are 
romances  of  brilliant  dresses  and  human  flesh.  A  few  studies 
of  the  nude  arul  sketches  of  colour,  in  which  he  merdy  tooched 
the  notes  that  were  to  be  combined  into  diords,  were  the  sole 
preliminaries  he  required  for  his  hittoiical  paintfnp.  Diaperics, 
jewels,  and  voluptuous  female  forms,  ffowers,  fruit,  fishes  and 
marble — everything  that  is  full  of  life  and  sensuous  emotion, 
and  shines  and  glitters,  he  heaps  together  into  gorgeous  still- 
life.  And  because  by  this  picturesque  sensuousnen  he  restored 
to  Austrian  ait  a  longJoat  national  peculiarity,  his  appearance 
on  the  soene  was  as  epoch<maklng  as  If  some  strong  power  had 
shifted  the  centre  of  gravity  of  all  current  views  and  ideas. 

In  estimating  Makart,  however,  we  must  not  dwdl  on  his 
pictures  alone.  He  did  moic  than  merdy  point— 4ie  lived  tbem. 
Almoat  prcnattirely  be  dieanied  the  beautiful  dream  which 
in  later  days  came  nearer  reaUsatton,  that  no  art  can  exist 
apart  from  fife — that  life  iisdf  must  be  made  an  art.  Bis 
studio,  not  without  reason,  was  called  his  most  beautiful  work 
oTart.  Whithetsoevcr  bis  travels  led  him — to  Granada,  Alters, 
or  Cairo — be  made  extensive  purchases,  and  refreshed  his  eye 
with  the  luedous  sptcndour  of  rich  silks  and  the  soft  lustrous 
huts  of  velvets.  He  made  collections  of  carved  Ivory  and 
Egyptian  raununiea.  Gobelins,  armour  and  weapons,  old  chests, 
antique  sculpture,  golden  brocades  irith  glittering  embroideries, 
sacwitud  covcdets  ud  the  pndous  textwcs  of  the  East, 


coUmns,  pictures,  tropMea  of  all  ages  and  all  dimes.  He 
scattered  money  broadcast  In  striving  to  roaliae  his  dteim  «t 
beauty— to  pass  one  night,  one  hovr,  in  the  wudd  «f  RabcM, 
so  bri^t  in  colour,  so  princely  in  splendour. 

Uniting  as  he  did  these  artistic  qualities  in  his  osm  person  ■ 
not  only  became  he  was  a  painter,  but  because  in  no  other 
bcaida  did  the  great  yearning  (or  aesthetic  culturs  ted  sndi 
powerful  nttetMKV  Mahart  amdacd  an  infhicnce  fn  Austiin 
far  transcending  the  actual  spbne  of  the  painter's  art.  An 
intense  fasdnatiOB  went  forth  iron  the  little  man  with  the  black 
beard  and  penetrating  glance.  At  that  time  Makart  dominated 
not  merdy  VlenMse  art,  bat  likewise  the  whole  adtwed  Ue  ol 
Ibecapitid.  Not  only  the  Mnhatt  hat  and  the  Mafcait  bonqneC 
made  their  pilgrimage  through  the  world,  be  bcoune  also  iIm 
motive  power  in  all  intellectual  spheres.  When  Chariotto 
W oiler  acted  Cleopatra  or  Mcaaalina  on  the  stage,  she  not  only 
wore  dresses  spcdaUy  ducchcd  for  her  by  Makart,  but  she  also 
spoke  in  Makart^  atyk.  {uM  as  Ham^hif  wrote  in  it.  A 
veriuble  Makart  fever  had,  indeed,  taken  possession  of  Vienna. 
No  otbiv  painter  of  the  igth  century  was  so  popular,  the  life 
of  none  other  was  surronnded  by  suc^  piincdy  sumptnouMCss. 
The  scene  when,  during  the  feMlvak  of  1879,  be  beaded  tbe 
procenioa  of  artists  past  the  imperial  box.  mounted  on  a  white 
sleed  glittering  with  gold,  the  Rubens  hat  with  white  Icatben 
on  his  head,  amidst  the  boisterous  acdamations  of  tbc  populace, 
is  unique  in  the  modem  history  of  art.  It  is  the  grcaictt  hoanagt 
thalaPhiUstioecentory  ever  oflered  an  artist. 

The  life  of  August  von  Pettenkofen  (18*1-1889),  wbo  AaM. 
after  Makart,  be  acawntcd  the  greatest  Austrian  painter  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  was  passed  mech  more 
modestly  and  serenely.  He  had  grown  up  on  one  ef  bis  fatfaer** 
estates  bi  Galida,  and  had  been  a  cavalry  officer  before  bccoaaing 
a  painter.  His  place  In  Austria  is  that  of  Hensd  In  Ccnuaiir. 
With  Pettenkofen  a  new  style  appeared.  The  reptescntatlwi 
of  modem  subjects  now  began  to  take  the  place  of  historical 
painting,  which  had  for  so  long  a  tine  been  tlw  nihng  taale; 
not  In  the  seme  ol  the  ohUaAioned  gewn  pictun,  bat  in  that 
of  artistic  refined  painting.  Here,  agan,  the  dktmctive  AutiiaB 
note  can  be  eadly  rerogniaed.  Petteiduifen%  people  arc  laqr* 
and  yawn.  All  is  contemplative  and  peaceful,  fuU  of  dreamy 
sleepy  repose. 

But  neither  PettCDkofen  nor  Makait  haa  fonnd  loUmcm. 
The  great  navcmcnt  which,  Mighutmg  with  Manet,  look  place 
in  other  centres  of  art,  passed  Austria  by  without  leaving  ■ 
trace.  Hans  Canon  (b.  1829),  who  in  his  pictures  tian^mited 
the  characters  of  the  "  Grtlndnzett "  to  Venice  of  bygone  days, 
and  reproduced  them  as  Venetian  nobles  and  ladiea  of  quality, 
is  also  a  pahiter  of  note.  So  likewise  is  Raddf  Alt  (b.  181s), 
still  active  with  the  toish  in  1901,  a  refined  painter  in  water- 
colours,  who  reproduces  the  beauties  of  Old  Vienna  in  his  subtle 
architectural  sketches.  Leopold  Kari  Ul&cr  (t8M-t89s), 
who  bad  lived  in  Cain  wlih  Makart,  fbund  his  sphere  of  ut  in 
the  variegated  world  of  the  Nile,  and  his  ethnognqihical  exact- 
ness, combined  with  his  delicate  colouring,  made  htoi  for  a  Ions 
while  much  in  request  as  a  painter  of  Oriental  scenes,  and  ■ 
popular  illustrator  of  Egyptdogical  works.  Emil  Sdundler 
was  a  great  lanrtirape  pahiter,  who  often  role  fnm  tahhfol 
interpretation  of  nature  to  an  almost  hemic  bet^L  BciBrkh 
von  Angdi  (b.  iS4c^,  again,  furnished — as  he  continued  to  <i«^— 
the  European  courts  with  his  itpresentativc  pictures,  comUnins 
refined  conccptwn  with  sroo«>th  elegant  tedwtqoe.  Tlicsw 
aic  the  only  artitts  wba  dntingtlie  'eighties  loee  above  local 
metHooity.  After  Makart  tfied  h  1884,  the  son  ef  AnsUtut 
art  seemed  to  have  scL  Stagnatfen  reigned  supreme. 

Only  since  the  "  Secession  "  from  the  old  Sodety  of  Artistn 
iKHtulkreenasttntdufi),  whiA  took  place  in  i8g6,  has  the 
former  artutic  Ufe  recommenced  in  Vienna.  Tkeoder  yam 
Hermann,  long  donidlod  in  Paris,  wss  the  gifted  intliBtflr  ef  the 
new  movement,  and  succeeded  in  reusing  a  storm  of  dltcontmi 
among  the  rising  school  of  Viennese  artists.  They  found  a 
litersry  champion  In  their  bera'a  father,  who  pleaded  in  eloqwenC 
laecuage  fee  a  new  Austrian  cdtnn.  In  Mnmnbec  1898  lb* 
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SecesrionMs  opened  their  fim  ediibition  fai  «  building  tretted 
by  Jaatt  (Mwtkk  on  tba  WieneneO.  At  fint  the  inqxmann! 
of  these  exhiUdnUs  lay  Blmost  ezdohwljr  in  the  fact  that  the 
Vknnese  were  thus  gSven  An  opportunity  of  making  acquaintance 
with  the  fantoua  foreign  masters,  Puvb  de  Cbavannes,  Segantlni, 
Benaid,  Brugwyn,  Moinier,  Khnopfi,  Hcmi  Martin,  A^scber^ 
who  bad  untQ  then  bera  ptactkallir  unknown^  Auitrfft,  M 
that  the  public  only  then  reaUxed  tbe  infefiority  of  their  country- 
men's  artistic  woric.  Urns  while  acquahiting  the  Viennese  public 
wkb  the  strivings  of  European  art,  tbe  Secession  endeavoured 
at  the  tame  time  to  produce,  in  rivalry  with  fordgnen, 
wotkM  of  equal  artistic  merit.  Leading  fbrriga  mastea  now 
joined  tbe  movement,  and  Vienna,  which  bad  so  long  stood 
a^e,  tbroosh  faubOlty  to  be  reprnented  wwtbDy  at  bitema- 
tiona]  exhibitions,  became  once  more  a  iKtat  In  contemporary 
Eoropean  ait. 

Amoof  the  paiafen  of  the  Seoenion,  GustaT  Kllnt  ponenea, 
petbspa,  tbe  most  powerful  original  talent.  Refined  pertrdts, 
•abtle  landscapes  and  decorative  pictures,  pamted  for  the 
Tomba  Palace  and  for  the  Vienna  Hof  Museutn,  first  brought 
bis  name  before  tbe  world.  But  he  became  famous  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  contiuveisy  which  arose  around  hb  irfcture 
"  PttUoavpky.'^  He  had  been  oommfasloned  to  peint  tbe  large 
ceiling  piece  for  the  "  anla "  of  the  Vienna  University,  and 
instead  of  sdecting  a  dasslcal  subject  be  essayed  sn  indetwndent 
work.  The  beavens  open;  gvriden  and  nlveiy  stars  twinkle; 
■{wfca  of  II|^t  i^ean;  masMa  of  peen  dond  mkI  vaponr  km 
dittten;  naked  human  forms  float  about;  a  fl«7  bead,  crowned 
with  laurd,  gazes  on  the  scene  with  large,  serious  eyes.  Sdence 
climbs  down  to  the  sources  of  Truth:  yet  Truth  always  remains 
the  inscrutable  Sphinx.  KUnt  paid  tbe  penalty  of  his  bold 
originality  by  his  woit  temahiing  d&rk  and  incomprehensible  to 
molt  pet^^  It  has,  notwitbstaniBng,  an  historiol  importance 
for  Austria  corresponding  to  that  which  similar  works  of  Besnard 
have  for  France.  It  embodies  the  first  attempt  to  place  monu. 
mental  pdnting  upon  a  purely  oolouristic  ba^,  and  to  portray 
alkfBrical  tabjeeti  as  pure  visions  of  colour.  After  KHnt, 
Josef  Engdhart  (b.  1864)  is  deserving  of  notice.  He  is  the  trtib 
painter  of  Viennese  Bfe.  On  bb  first  appcarBOce  his  art  was 
centred  In  his  native  place,  and  was  strong  in  local  ccAom,  which 
w»  laddng  in  tefinement.  To  acquire  subtlety,  he  studied 
the  great  foreign  masters  and  became  .a  clever  jug^  with  the 
Wnd,  shewing  as  modi  dexterity  as  any  of  them.  Yet  this 
virtuoaty  meant.  In  his  cose,  mHy  a  good  schooling,  which 
rinuld  enable  him  to  return  with  improved  means  to  those 
mbjecta  best  suited  to  his  talent.  His  works  are  artistic,  but 
St  ibe  same  time  (Bstfaictly  k>cal. 

Cari  (b.  1861)  undostands  how  to  render  with  equal 
Aitl  the  play  of  light  In  a  room  and  that  of  the  sunbeams  upon 
the  fresh  green  grass.  The  rural  pictures  of  Rlst  produce  a 
besb,  cool  and  «unny  effect  upon  the  eye;  Bke  a  refreshing 
dno^  from  a  cool  moontdn  spring— a  piece  of  Norway  on 
Austrian  aeH.  Zettd's  landscapes  are  almost  too  ma^edly 
Swiss  in  colonr  and  conception.  Jtilius  von  Kollmami  worked 
■  long  time  in  Paris  and  London,  and  acquired,  in  intercourse 
with  the  great  foreigs  painters— iiotably  CxiriJre  and  Watts — 
an  wwpihitHr  refined  taste,  an  almost  hyperaesthed'csl  sense 
for  discreetly  toned-down  tohai  and  for  tbe  music  of  the  line. 
In  Filedricb  SSnig,  M.  von  Schwind's  roraantic  vein  is  revived. 
Even  tbe  simplest  scenes  from  nature  appear  tmder  his  hand 
as  enchanted  groves  whispering  secrets.  Evoything  is  true 
and,  »t  the  same  time,  dreamy  and  mysterious.  The  mythical 
bdngs  of  ok]  German  legends— dragons  and  eschanted  princesses 
•—peer  throagh  the  forest  thicket.  Ernst  Nowak  (b.  1851), 
compared  with  him.  Is  a  sturdy  painter,  who  knows  his  busfness 
sreU.  He  sings  no  delicate  lyric  ^en  one  stands  dose  by, 
Ua  irfctnica  appear  Bke  masonry — like  relieb.  Seen  from  a 
dlltaBoe,  the  blotches  of  colour  tmite  into  large  powerful  forms. 
Beraat^  nnderstands  bow  to  interpret  with  great  subtlety 
twHig^t  moods — moonshine  struggling  with  the  tight  of  street 
lamps,  or  with  the  dawn.  Ticky  foBowed  Henri  Martin  in 
paintlncaalemalenstilctnca.  F«idiiUBidAndi<Iean»ta«anb 


the  austere  power  of  Hfflet.  He  teBs  us  In  Us  work  of  labour 
m  the  fields,  of  brOnsed  faces  and  bands  callous  with  tdH;  Uid 
especially  must  bis  charcoal  drawings  be  mentioned,  hi  irfucb 
the  colour  overlays  tbe  forms  like  light  vapour,  and  which, 
small  as  they  are,  have  a  sculptural  effect.  Auchentelier— 
known  for  his  female  studies— and  Hinisch  and  Otto  Friedridi 
<b.  1S63),  refined  and  anbtle  as  land»c»pe  painta^  must  also 
be  mentioned. 

In  rivalry  with  the  SeoesrioS,  the  "  EUnstlergenossenscbaft " 
has  taken  a  fresh  upward  flight.  Among  figure  painters, 
Delug,  Golla  <h.  1857),  Uirschl  and  Vdth  are  oMispicuous,  but 
■till  greater  fascination  b  cxerdsed  bjr  Undscspe  pamleis  such 
as  Amestdan,  OiarieDMmt,  ttc,  whose  works  dww  Austrian  art 
in  its  most  aimsble  aspect.  Apart  from  Austrians  proper,  there 
are  also  representatives  of  the  other  nattonatities  which  compose 
"  the  moiiarchy  of  many  tongues."  Bohemia  takes  the  lead 
with  a  celebrity  of  European  reputation — Gabriel  Max  ^.  1840), 
who,  although  of  Noty^  sdiool  and  vending  In  Hunfeb,  never 
repucSated  his  Bohemian  origin.  The  days  of  hb  youth  were 
pfused  in  league;  and  Prague,  tbe  medieval,  with  its  narrow 
vrindiag  alleys,  is  the  moat  mysterious  of  aU  Austrian  cities, 
enVeh^ed  in  the  breath  of  old  memories  and  bygone  legends. 
From  thb  soil  Max  drew  the  mysterious  fragrance  that  chai^ 
acteriees  hb  [dcturcs.  His  earliest  work,  the  "  Female  Martyr 
on  the  Cross  "  <i867),  struck  that  sweetly  painful,  half-torment- 
ing, half-mchanting  keynote  that  has  ance  remained  'distinc- 
tively hit.  Commonplace  historical  pdntlng  received  at  Hax^ 
bantto  an  entirely  new  munce.  The  morbiduK  of  the  mortuary 
and  the  lunatic  asylum,  interspersed  with  spectres — something 
perverse,  unnatural  and  heartrending — this  Is  the  true  note 
of  his  art.  His  martyrs  ore  never  men — only  ddicate  girh  and 
helpless  women.  His  colouring  corresponds  to  bis  subjects.  The 
sensations  hb  pictures  produce  are  akin  to  those  whidi  the  sight 
of  a  beautiful  girl  lying  In  a  mortuary,  or  tbe  prison  scene  in 
Fmul  enacted  In  teal  life,  might  be  expected  to  excite.  He 
even  appUes  the  results  of  hypnotum  and  qnritualism  to 
Biblical  characters.  In  tnuy  of  bb  piatnes  refinement  In 
the  selection  of  effects  b  missing.  By  over-ptoducticm  Max 
has  himself  vutgariied  hb  art.  Yet,  despite  hb  manner  of 
depicting  the  mysteries  of  the  realms  of  shadowa,  and  the 
Intrtnion  of  the  spirit-worid  into  realism,  he  remains  a 
modem  master.  A  new  province— the  spectral— was  opened 
up  by  him  to  art. 

Hans  Schwaiger  u  the  real  ncoKtair  of  Bohemian  legends. 
He,  Ekewbe,  passed  hb  youth  In  a  small  B<diemian  village, 
over  which  old  memories  stUl  brooded.  In  Hradec,  places 
upon  which  Ihe  gallows  had  stood  were  stfll  pointed  out.  The 
lonely  corridors  and  passages  of  the  rumed-  castle  were  batrated 
by  tbe  shadn  of  its  old  possessors.  This  b  the  mood  that  led 
Schwaiger  to  legend-pahiting.  But  underlying  bb  fairy  tales 
there  are  the  gallows  or  the  aldiemy  of  Fsust.  The  hndscape 
with  lu  ^o<Hny  skies,  the  wooden  huts,  turrets,  dwarfed  trees- 
such  are  ever  the  accomponbnents  of  his  figures. 

Of  the  younger  generation  of  painters,  Emil  OtVck  (b.  1870) 
seems  to  be  tbe  most  versatile.  Having  acquired  technique 
in  Parb  and  Munich,  he  practically  discovered  Old  Prague  to 
the  world  of  art.  The  dork  little  alleys  of  the  ancient  town, 
swarming  with  life  compressed  within  their  narrow  cohqmss, 
fascinated  him.  In  order  to  retain  and  convey  all  the  Impressions 
that  crowded  In  upon  him  in  such  superabundant  plenitude, 
he  learned  how  to  use  the  knife  of  the  wood-carver,  the  needle 
of  the  etdier,  and  the  pcndt  of  the  Iitbagrapber.  His  studio  more 
resembia  the  workshop  of  a  printer  thui  the  ateKcr  of  a  painter. 
In  the  field  of  lithography  he  ha?  attained  remarkable  results. 
Otfidc  bas  also  made  hb  own  everything  that  can  be  learned 
from  the  Japanese.  Besides  these  masters,  Albert  Hynab,  the 
creator  of  decorative  inctures  ohnost  Parisian  In  conception, 
must  be  mentiooed.  The  landscape  painters  WIdtener,  Jansa, 
SU^cek,  and  Hudecek  relate,  in  gentle  mdaitchdy  tones  of  aAmr, 
the  atmosphere  and  solitude  of  the  wide  plains  of  Bohemia. 

In  Pdand,  pointing  has  its  home  at  Cracow.  Down  to  the 
jnar  1893  Jdiann  Ua^Jko  was  IMng  then,  fai  the  capnd^ 
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ei  diicctor  of  the  Academy.  His  i^ctaRS  «•  remukable  for 
their  ongEnality  and  almixt  bniul  force,  aad  lUSer  very  widely 
from  the  conveauonkl  pioductkim  of  hiitorical  paintcn.  At 
the  dose  of  the  19th  century  Asentowicz,  Olgx  Uojnuuka, 
MehoSer,  Stanislawski  aad  Wyotkoweki  attnu:ted  attention. 
Althoush  apparently  laying  much  less  stress  on  tbeir  Polish 
nationality  than  their  Rtuaiaa  countrymen,  their  works  pmclaim 
the  soul  of  the  Polish  nation,  with  its  chivalrous  gallantly  and 
mute  resigned  grief,  in  a  much  purer  form. 

Hungary  in  the  quing  of  igoo  lost  him  whom  it  revered  as 
I  be  greatest  of  its  painters — Michael  Munkacsy.  Long  before 
his  death  hu  brush  had  become  idle.  To  the  younger  genmtion, 
which  seeks  different  aims,  bis  name  has  become  almost  synony- 
mous with  a  wrongly-conceived  old-mastcrly  coloration,  and  with 
sensation  painting  and  hollowncss.  "  The  Last  Day  d  the 
Condemned  Prisoner,"  his  fint  youthful  picture,  contained 
the  pngnosne  of  Us  ail.  Tbai  came  "  The  Last  Momenta 
of  Moirt,"  and  "  Mlltotv.  dicUtiug  P<tnidis§  Lea."  These 
titles  summon  up  before  our  eyes  a  pmod  of  all  that  is  false 
in  eclectic  art,  dominated  by  Delaroche  and  Piloty.  Even  th* 
simple  subjects  of  the  Goq>el  were  treated  by  Munkacsy  In 
Piloty^  meretricious  style.  "ChriU  before  Pilate.'.'  "Ecce 
Homo,"  "  The  Crudfision  "— «n  these  are  gala  representations, 
costume  get-up,  and,  to  that  extent,  a  pious  lie.  But  when  we 
condemn  the  faults  of  his  period,  his  posonal  merit  must  not 
be  forgotten.  When  be  first  came  to  the  fore,  ostentation  of 
feeling  was  the  fashion.  Munkacsy  b,  in  this  reqwct,  the 
genuine  |on  of  the  period.  He  was  not  one  of  tboee  who  are 
strong  eoougb  to  swim  against  the  stream.  Instead  of  raising 
others  to  hi*  levd,  be  descended  to  theirs.  But  he  ha&  the  merit 
of  having  painted  spectacular  scenes,  such  as  the  period  demanded, 
with  genuine  artistic  powtr.  Like  Rahl,  Ribot,  Roy  bet  and 
Makart,  be  was  a  matln-peiiim,  a  bora  genius  with  the  brush. 
Von  Uhde  and  Liebermann  were  disdpla  of  his  school.  And 
if  these  two  paintcn  have  left  that  period  bdind  them,  and 
U  independent  natural  sight  has  followed  upon  the  imilstion 
of  the  old  maatcn^  it  Is  jlunkaggr  who  caabied  them  to  take 
the  leap.  (R.Ua.) 

Hodetn  Italy  has  produced  one  artist  who  towen  ow  aU 
the  others,  Giovanni  Scgantini  Segantini  owes  as  little 

to  his  period  of  study  in  Milan  as  Millet  did  to  his  sojourn  at 
Delaroche's  schooL  Both  derived  from  tbeirteacben  a.  conqdcte 
mastery  of  technique,  and  as  sotm  u  tbqr  were  in  pwiMrion  of 
■n  the  aids  to  art,  they  dscarded  them  In  omer  to  bt^ 
afresh.  Each  painted  what  he  had  painted  aa  a  youth.  They 
dwelt  far  from  the  busy  world — Millet  In  fiarbizon,  Segantini 
at  Val  d'  Albola,  5000  feet  above  the  scA'^eveL  They  an  equally 
doaelv  allied  in  art.  Millet,  who  rejected  all  the  artifice  of 
cmbwiihment  and  perceived  only  beauty  in  things  as  they 
are,  learned  to  see  in  the  human  body  a  heroic  grandeur,  in  the 
movements  of  peasants  a  majestic  rhythm,  which  none  before 
him  had  discovered.  AUhougb  mprrernting  peasants,  his  works 
iwembte  sacred  pictures,  so  grand  ate  they  in  thdr  sublime 
solemn  simplicity.  The  same  a  true  of  Stsantiot'a  worka.  Like 
Millet,  he  found  his  vocation  in  ofaaerving  the  life  ot  poor, 
humUe  people,  and  the  rou^  grandeur  of  nature,  at  all  seasons 
and  all  bouia.  As  there  u  in  Millet's,  so  also  is  therein  S<«an- 
tini's  work  a  primitive,  almost  classical,  simplic&y  of  execution 
conespooding  to  the  simplicity  of  the  subjects  treated.  Hia 
pictures,  with  their  cold  silvery  colouring,  remind  us  of  the 
wax-painting  of  old  times  and  of  the  mosaic  style  of  the  middle 
ages.  They  arc  made  up  of  small  scintillating  strokes;  they 
are  stoiqr  and  look  hArd  like  sted.  This  technique  alone,  which 
touches  in  principle  but  not  in  effect,  that  of  the  pntOQiiiUt, 
permitted  of  bis  rendering  what  be  irished  to  render,  the  stony 
crap  of  Alpine  scenery,  the  thin  scintillating  air,  the  firm  sted- 
like  outlines.  Anally,  he  passed  from  realistic  subjects  to 
thoughtful.  Biblical  and  symbolical  wots.  His  "Annundft* 
tian,''tbe"  Divine  Youth,"  and  the"  Massamof  the  TnnocfBtt " 
wen  pmdacu  of  no  art  that  bad  abaiidoDcd  the  fim  vmoA 


of  natnraBim  and  auned  at  cooqoeriag  aopctaatwal  wed  da. 
Ihis  new  aim  he  was  unable  to  naUse.  Ht  left  the  "  Pannn— 
of  the  Eagadine,"  Intended  lor  the  Pans  EifciUtioa,  in  aa 
tiafinUhiwl  itate  behind  him.  He  died  in  his  4snd  year.  Us 
head  full  of  plana  for  the  future.  Modem  Italy  lost  in 
him  its  ^cntctt  artist,  and  the  history  of  art  wc  fl<  the  safe 
gcnhiies. 

Few  words  will  suffice  for  the  other  Italian  paintcm.  Tbe 
•oil  that  bad  yielded  down  to  Tiepob's  d*ys  such  an  abundut 
harvest  waa  apparently  in  need  of  rest  durhig  the  19th  century. 
At  tbe  Paris  EahibUion  of  1867  About  called  Italy  "  the  tomb 
of  art,"  and  mdeed  until  quite  recent  times  ItaJian  r"""*t 
has  had  the  cbaract»  of  mere  pretty  saleable  goods.  Franccaoo 
Vinea,  Tito  Conti,  and  Fedeiigo  Andreottl  painted  with  tirdcsa 
activity  sleek  drapery  pictures,  with  Renaiaiance  lords  and 
smiling  Renaissance  ladies  in  them.  Apart  fnm  xBch  sabjecU^ 
the  comic,  genre  or  anecdote  ruled  the  fasUon — toBewhat 
coarse  in  colour  and  of  a  mcmer  tendency  than  b  suitable  toe 
pictures  of  good  taste.  It  was  not  until  neady  the  end  of  the 
i9tb  century  that  there  was  an  increase  m  the  number  of 
painters  who  aim  at  real  achievement.  At  the  Paris  F.ihibitiow 
of  1900  only  Detti's  "  Chest "  and  Sipiorini's  "  Cardinal " 
piaures  refflioded  one  of  the  comedy  subjects  HonDferiy  in  vogoe. 
The  younger  masters  employ  ndtbcr  "  drapery-mummaries  " 
nor  ^cy  anecdote.  Tbqr  paint  tbe  Italian  country  people 
with  refined  artistic  discernment,  though  scarcdy  with  the 
naturalism  of  northern  nations.  Apparently  tbe  cabn,  sctioiH. 
ascetic,  austere  art  initiated  by  Millet  is  foreign  to  the  nature  «l 
this  volatile,  colour-loving  people.  Southern  fire  and  deli^a 
in  brilliant  hues  are  especially  characteristic  of  the  Meapoliuna. 
A  tangle  of  baldacchinos,  priests  and  choir  boys,  pf  ftnTi 
TfTT^Vfug  obdsaoce  and  kneeling  during  tbe  passing  of  *^  lioa^ 
weddings,  hoise-races  and  country  festivals,  everything  spatk* 
ling  with  colour  and  Rowing  in  Neapolitan  sunli^— wch  ni* 
tbe  contenu  of  Paolo  Midietti^  Vinccaso  Capri's;  and  Edouda 
DaOxmo's  pictuiei.  But  Micbetti,  from  being  an  adbcmt  at 
this  ^ttexing  art,  has  found  his  way  to  tbe  monumental  style. 
Tbe  Venetians  acknowledge  ud  honour  aa  their  leader  Giacomo 
FaviMto,  who  died  very  young.  Be  p"'"*H  drapeqr  fMCtuto^ 
like  moat  utists  of  the  'eitfitia,  (mt  they  were  never  ladu^ 
daitical,  never  conunonplace.  The  Vei^  of  r^— i"""  and 
Gddoni,  the  magic  dty  surnNindcd  by  the  tfamour  of  bygone 
splendour,  roan  again  tindw  Fmvietto'a  bands  to  fnii^Sk* 
radiance. 

The  older  atMten^  SlgBodnl,  Tito  Tommasi,  Dan 'oca  Brancn. 
who  d^ict  the  Fledmontese  landscape,  the  light  on  the  lagoora* 
and  tbe  colour  charm  of  Venetian  streets  with  so  refined  a  touch, 
have  mimcroos  foUoweta,  whose  pictures  likewise  testify  to 
the  seriouancaa  Uiat  again  took  posienion  of  Italian  ppj"^tt* 
after  a  Imig  period  il  pvicly  conneidal  utistie  indnstnr. 
Side  by  side  with  these  native  XtaUaos  two  others  must  fa* 
mentioned,  who  occupy  an  Important  place  as  interpreters  of 
Parisian  elegance  and  French  ait-bisloiy.  Cius^pe  de  Nlttii 
(bora  in  M^lcs;  died  in  Puis  ifiS^  was  principally  known  fay 
his  i^nesentntiona  of  Itendi  street  lUe.  The  figures  that 
enlivened  Us  ^ctuies  were  aaftdl  of  diam  is  his  tendering  of 
atmospheric  effects  was  lefiacd.  Giovanni  Boldini,  a  Ferrarese 
living  in  Paris,  also  painted  street  scenes,  fuU  of  throblung  life. 
But  he  cKXlled,  besides,  as  n  pMtrait-painter  of  ladies  and 
cbildicn>  Be  realised  the  sin  of  tbe  Parisian  ^"th iiiiiiiiiii^ 
which  was  to  render  1^  and  not  merely  mute  repose.  He 
understood  in  a  masteriy  fashion  how  to  catch  the  ra;nd  move- 
ment of  the  head,  the  fleetest  expression,  tbe  sparkling  of  the 
qre,  «  pretty  gesture.  From  hii  inctuics  postenty  wSI  leara 
as  much  about  tbe  sensuous  life  of  the  19th  century  as  Gretuc* 
has  told  us  about  that  of  the  iStb. 

Among  those  who  have  been  tbe  leaden  of  modem  ItaCaji 
art,  not  already  mentioned,  are  Domcnico  Morelli,  Giovanni 
Costa,  landscape  painter;  Sartorio,  an  Italian  Pre-Raphaelitei 
Pasini,  painter  of  the  East;  MuanoH,  a  foDower  of  AlaBa> 
Tadema;  Barafaino,  historical  painter;  and  most  striUac  aikd 
odi^Bnl  «f  aQ,  Moaticclli,  whose  glow  of  ccfauii  wia  cftea 
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obtainett  not  oaly  hgr  pslette-knlle  ptintbg.  but  by  sqoeenng 
the  cokMtstnlflitfKim  the  tubes  on  lo  the  onvu. 

Sob  Aiditoa  R.  Wiltud,  iUdPO'     jrA^m  Iialmm  Art  (LoBdon. 

SZUK  *XD  FORIKUL 
Modem  Spaaiih  psindng  begaa  with  Hariuto  Forttmy  (?^.>, 
who-,  dying  as  Uxig  ago  as  1874,  aeyetthelm  left  his  maik  even 
so  the  foUowing  fcnentioa  of  artists.  During  hit  mldowe 
ig  Vmtit  m  i86t  he  had  beta  Ktnmfy  faftwawd  hy  iSrimodM, 
mad  ■nbsoquttUy  selected  similar  snhjects—scenes  In  iSth* 
century  costnme.  In  Foctonjr,  bowevcr,  the  French  painter's 
ei»borate  finish  is  ssaodated  vith  aooMtUng  more  intense 
kmd  vivid,  iodlcstive  otf  the  sonthen  Latin  tewpeiaiueM.  He 
coHeeted  in  his  studio  la  Rom  the  most  utislie  maplei  «f 
iBMBeval  iDdnsby.  Tb»  objects  among  which  be  Uvcd  be  also 
painted  with  tncWve  spirit  as  a  setdsg  for  elegant  figures  bom 
the  -MOtU  of  Watteaa  and  of  Goya,  lAicfa  are  thrown  into  his 
pfctnre*  with  mnsitBg  dsah  aad  sparkle;  tad  this  love  of  dasaling 
haleidascopic  wiBty  has  animated  hii  tuccessors.  Aeademtc 
wrfrf^y  tries  to  saoouzagc  historical  painting.  Hence,  «1bc« 
the  'seveotics,  the  chief- pabitlngs  produced  in  Spain  have  been 
huge  histoiical  works,  whidi  Iiave  nade  the  round  of  £uK^>ean 
cxUbitiom  and  then  been  collected  in  the  Gallery  of  Modem 
AitatMadfid.  There  guy  hasten  "The  Mad  Queen  jDana," 
by  Pradilla;  "  Tlie  CobvusIoq  eS  the  Duke  of  GtmSa,"  by 
Moreno  Carbonero;  "  The  fidl  of  Huesca,"  by  Casado;  "  The 
Last  ]>ay  of  Niimaatia,"  by  Vera; "  Jnea  de  Ca^ro,"  by  CrixUo. 

li  is  possibiB,  <4  oourse,  to  diaccm  in  the  love  of  the  bozriUe 
diylaiypdlo  these  irfctiire».anriemeat  of  the  natwnal  character, 
for  in  the  Jaad  trf  bull-fights  even  painting  turns  to  murder 
and  sudden  deaths  poison  and  the  rope.  However,  at  least 
we  must  admit  the  great  power  revealed,  and  recognise  the 
audacious  colourinf.  But  in  point  of  fkct  these  woiis  ate 
only  vaiisBts  on  those  encnted  is  Fnuce  ftoni  the  time  of 
Delaniche  to  Jean  Paul  Lauieas>  and  tdl  thdr  stoiy  in  the 
style  that  was  current  in  Parisias  studios  ia  the  'siztiea.  What 
is  called  the  national  gsrb  of  %)ain  is  mainly  the  caat-ofi  fa^on 
of  Paris.  After  all  this  msgsiloqaeat  work  Fortusy's  rococo 
became  the  ratge.  The  same  paiaten  who  bad  produced  the 
great  histoiical  pictures  were  sow  eootent  to  take  iq>  a  bdlliant 
and  dazing  miniMuce  st]4e;  either,IikeFortiiBy  himself,  uiiDg 
small  and  motley  figures  In  baroque  subjects,  «c  a^"pfipg  the 
modem  national  life  of  Spain  to  die  rococo  style. 

Here  agab  we  observe  the  acrobatic  deatolty  irith  lAicb 
the  painteis,  Pradilla  especially,  use  the  brush.  But  here  agam 
there  is  nothiag  essentially  new— only  a  repetition  of  what 
Fortuny  had  already  done  twenty  years  before.  The  Spanish 
schod,  therefne,  potsented  a  very  cU-faihioaed  aqtect  at  the 
ai^.'j  Paris  Ft'^*'™  of  1900.    The  pKtnas  shown  there  were 
mostly  wQd  or  emotional   Bedonias  fight h>g,  an  antique 
^  ^'  qnadtiga  flying  past,  the  fahabitants  of  Pompeii  hastily  »- 
i:::^'  dcavoufiog  to  tx»pt  fcom  the  lava  torrent,  Don  Quixote's 
■j^     Rosinante  haagiiig  to  the  sail  of  the  windmill,  and  the  tenors 
^        of  the  Day  of  Judgniett  were  the  sabjetfs,  Ahmies  Dnmont, 
^  :l  •  Bealtiure  y  Gil,  U^iiano  Cbeca,  Uaattd  Raudres  IbaScs  and 
^ctsy  Moreno  Carbonero  were  the  palntets.  AmongUiehuge canvases, 
a  number  of  small  inctures,  things  of  no  importance,  were 
acstused,  which  sliowed  only  a  gente4ike  wit.   Spahi  is  a 
tf-ji;^  somewhat  bantu  kad  hi  modon  an.  These  pamtfaig,  although 
^uti'''^  active^  IS  blind  to  life  aud  to  tiie  tieassna  of  art  irinch  lie  US' 
ff.iff!>*  heeded  in  the  road.  Only  one  artist,  Agiasot,  daring  the 
^s^]  'seventies  painted  pictures  of  Spanhh  low  life  of  gieat  sincerity, 
and  much  later  two  young  palatcri  appeared  who  energetically 
J  ^  *  threw  tbemsdves  Into  the  modem  movemeiit.  One  waa  Soradla 
^t»^    y  Bastida,  by  whoni  there  Is  a  large  fishii^  pictnre  in  the 
^         LuiEmbonrg,  which  in  its  stem  gravity  might  be  the  work  of 
'^'"^t  *  ^o'^ni  painter,  the  other  waa  Ignado  Zuloags,  in  whom 
pc5t^    Goya  icems  to  live  agaia  OU  women,  giris  of  the  people,  aad 
^s'j^  cpcMei cspeciaUy.behaapaintedwithadmlnbleqdcitaadwith 
breadth.  Spam^  which  has  taken  so  Uttle  pan  in  the  gicat  move- 
nem  since  Manet's  time^  otdy  rqieatlng  in  oU-fasUnied  guise 
ttagi  wUcfa  an  Usdy  Kgarded  aa  nathual,  ssema  at  last  bo 


possess  in  Zuloega  an  artist  at  once  modem  aad  gesalaely 

aatioaaL 

Portugal  took  an  almost  lower  place  in  the  Facis  EzhibttiMi. 
For  whocas  the  hiitoriral  Spanish  school  has  endeavoured 
to  be  modem  to  some  extent,  at  least  in  colour,  the  Portuguese 
ding  to  the  blue-plush  aad  red-velvct  splendours  of  Delaroche 
ia  all  tlwr  crudity.  Weak  pictures  of  monks  and  of  visions  are 
produced  ia  anmbccs,  togHher  with  genie  pictures  depicting 
Che  popular  fife  of  Portugal,  spiced  to  the  taste  of  the  toorist. 
There  are  the  yo anger  aiea  who  aim  at  availing  themselves  of 
the  efforts  of  the  c^xn-air  paiaters>  but  evea  as  followers  of  the 
FadsiaBS  they  only  say  now  what  the  French  were  saying  long 
yean  ago  through  BastJen-Lepage,  Puvis  de  Chavaanes  and 
Adiien  Dnmont.  There  Is  alisays  a  Fkeachman  beUnd  the 
Portngoese,  lAo  guides  his  brush  aad  leU  his  model.  The  only 
painter  forined  in  the  school  is  Carlos  Rcis,  whose  vast  canvas 
"  Sunset "  has  much  in  commm  with  the  first  huge  peasant 
pictures  palated  in  Germaay  by  Count-Kalckreuth.  One  painter 
thcte  is,  hoiMver,.who  Is  qiAe  ladcpeadent  aad  whdiy  Portu- 
gnese,  a  wort^  socecssn  of  the  great  old  mastem  oi  his  native 
land,  and  this  is  Columbano,  whose  portraits  of  actors  have  aspsA 
of  the  genius  which  inspired  the  works  of  Velazques  and  Goya. 

See  A.  G.  Temple,  ircd(r»5^»ibkPa^tl^  (1908).  (R.Ma.) 
Demhau 

Denmaric  resembles  RoUand  in  this:  that  In  both,  nature 
presents  little  luxury  of  emphasized  colour  or  accentuated 
majesty  of  form.  Broad  flats  are  everywhere  to  be  seen— 
vagus,  ahnott  '—♦■"'■■"■i  in  outline.  Danidi  ait  is  as 
demure  and  staid  as  the  Danish  landscape.  As  in  Holland, 
the  palnten  make  00  bi^d  experiments,  attempt  no  pteteatlous 
subjects,  no  rich  colouiiag,  nothing  sportive  or  light.  Like 
the  Dutch,  the  Dues  are  somewhat  sluggishly  tranquil,  loving 
din  twilight  and  tlw  switGng  mist.  But  Denmaifc  is  a  leaner 
land  than  Hdland,  less  mofot  and  moie  thinly  inhalHted,  so 
that  Its  art  lacks  the  comfortable  self-satisfied  character  of 
Dutch  art.  It  betrays  rather  a  tremulous  longing,  a  pleasing 
melancholy  and  drii^t  in  dreams,  a  Uend^ing  dread  nt  contact 
with  ooaisa  and  stem  reality.  It  wis  only  IM  a  time,  eariy  in 
the  ^seventies,  that  a  touch  of  cosmopolitaidsm  affected  Danish 
art.  T^  phase  of  grandiose  hhtorical  painting  and  anecdotic 
genre  was  experienced  there,  as  in  every  other  omntry.  In 
KariBloch(b.  1834))  Denetlxk  had  a  hhtorical  painUtf  hi  some 
respects  parallel  with  the  Oennan  Filoty;  In  Azd  Hehted 
(b.  tS47),ageBrepBintCTremiadiagusof  LudwigKaans.  The 
two  artists  Laurits  Tuxen  (b.  1853)  and  Peter  KrSyer  (b.  1S51), 
who  are  most  nearly  allied  to  Maoet  and  Bastien-Lepage,  have 
a  sort  of  elegance  that  Is  almost  Parisian.  Kiiiyer,  e^iedally* 
has  bold  iaventivenesa  and  amsaing  skilL  OpoMdr  effects 
and  twilight  moods,  the  glare  of  snuhine  and  artificial  light, 
he  has  painted  with  equal  mastery.  In  portraiture,  too,  he 
stands  alone.  The  two  large  pictnita  in  wfatcb  he  recorded  a 
"  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Copenhagen  Exhibition, 
x8S7,''anda'*  Meeting  of  the  Copenhagen  Academy  of  Sciences," 
are  modem  wt^s  which  in  power  of  exj^ession  may  almost 
compare  with  those  of  Frans  Hala.  Such  versatility  and  fadle 
elegance  are  to  be  found  In  no  other  Danish  pamtcr.  At  the 
period  of  historic  paiatiog  it  was  significant  that  next  to  Bloch, 
the 'GDsmqioUtan,*  csne  Kristian  Zahttmann  (b.  1843),  who 
pidnted  scenes  fi«a  the  life  of  Ekonora  Christina,  a  Danhh 
benrine  (daughter  of  Christian  IV.),  with  the  utmost  simplicity, 
and  without  any  emotional  or  theatrical  pathos.  This  touching 
feeling  for  home  and  country  is  the  keyoole  <d  Daniah  arL  The 
Dane  has  now  no  sentiment  but  that  of  homei  hb  country,  once 
so  powerful,  hsa  become  but  a  snuB  one,andius  lost  its  pdttlcai 
importance.  Hence  he  clings  to  the  Bttle  that  u  left  to  him 
with  n«Iancholy  tenderness.  Viggo  Johansen  (h.  1851),  with 
hb  gentle  dreaminess,  is  the  best  representative  of  modem 
DaD^  home-life.  He  shows  us  d»A  sittingwims,  where  a 
quiet  parly  has  met  around  the  tea-UUa  "  An  Evwdng  at 
Home,"  "  Tbe  Christmas  Tree."  "  Grandmotbcf's  Birtbdqr." 
axe  typical  subjects,  and  all  have  the  same  fresh  and  fragrant 
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chknn.  He  fa  iho  one  of  the  hat  Dmiih  Itndicipe  ptinten. 
The  rilveiy  atmosphere  ud  ud,  mysteriaiu  stiUoeu  of  the 
Mtad-Mlffl  rat  on  Johassen's  pictiuea.  Not  tuB  latufxctoiy 
Ib  tiidr  little  wotld  an  the  nat:  Uolafie  (b.  iS66},  LaUritx  Ring 
(b.  1854),  Hulund,  Syberg  (b.  i86>J,  Inninger  (b.  i8so)>  ai>d 
UtUd  paint  the  pleauot  life  of  Copeobagen.  Id  Skagcn,  a 
fishing  tows  at  the  extreme  end  of  Jutland,  we  find  painten 
of  Ma  life:  Ancher  (b.  1849),  Anna  Ancher  (b.  1859), 

aadCLochcr  (b.  1851).  The  landscape  paintere  Viggo  fcderaon. 
(b.  (854),  Philipsen  (b.  1840},  Julius  Paulsea  (b.  i860),  Johan 
Rohde  (b.  1856)  have  aude  their  home  in  the  vUlagea  round 
Copmhagen.  Each  has  his  own  individuality  and  sees  nature 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  yet  in  all  we  find  the  same  sober  tne, 
the  same  gentle,  tearful  melancholy.  The  new  Idealism  has, 
however,  been  discernible  in  Dciunark.  Joakim  Skovgaard 
(b.  1856),  with  his  "  Chtist  among  the  Dead  "  and  "  Pool  of 
Bethesda,"  is  trying  to  endow  D^unark  with  a  momuneatal 
type  of  art.  Harald  Slott-MdUcr  (b.  1S64)  and  J.  F.  WUbunen 
(b.  i86j)  aSect  a  highly  qrmbolical  style.  But  even  more  than 
these  painten,  who  aim  at  tqmiducing  ancient  foU-taka 
through  the  medium  of  modem  mysticism,  two  others  claim 
our  atteation,  by  the  infusion  into  the  old  tradition  of  a  very 
modem  view  of  beauty  approaching  that  of  Whistler  tod  of 
Ctrri^:  one  is  Ejnar  Nielsoi,  whose  portraits  have  a  peculiar, 
icfiocd  strain  of  gentle  Danish  melancholy;  the  other,  V.  Ham- 
nersiiSj,  who  has  an  exquisite  sense  of  tone,  and  paiota  the 
mtijtf"'  effect  of  light  In  half -darkened  rooms*  Among  the 
more  noteworthy  portrait  punters,  Aug.  Jcisdorfi  and  Otto 
Bache  should  be  included;  and  antong  the  mora  decorative 
artists,  L.  FiSlich;  while  Haas  Teguer  may  be  considered  the 
gnatest  illustrator  of  his  (Uy.  (R.  Ma.) 

SmDEM 

There  is  as  great  a  diSereace  between  Danish  and  Swedish 
art  as  between  C^enhagen  and  Stockbotas.  Copahagen 
fa  a  bomdy  provincial  town  and  life  Is  confined  to  home  drdcs. 
In  Stockholm  we  find  the  whiri  of  life  sad  all  the  elegance  of 
a^apitaL  It  has  been  styled  the  Paris  of  the  North,  and  iu  art 
also  wean  this  cosmopolitan  aqwcL  DOsaeldorf,  where  in  the 
^ttlea  moat  painters  atudied  thdr  art,  ai^wared  to  bttar-day 
arttes  too  ptovinciaL  Hnntdi  and,  to  a  still  greater  extent, 
Paris  became  their  "  Alma  Mater,"  Sslitason  (1843-1894)  and 
Hagborg  (b.  1853),  who  were  first  im'tiated  into  naturalism  in 
PariB,adoptedtbisdtyforadonlcile.  TheypaintthefisberiBea 
of  Brittaiv  ^  peanntt  of  Picardy;  and  even  wboi  Vpar- 
enlly  intetpieting  Sweden,  they  only  dothe  their  Fatiilan  nodds 
ia  a  Swedish  garfj.  Those  who  returned  to  Stockholm  twncd 
their  Paristan  art  into  a  Swedish  art,  but  they  have  remained 
cosmepolitan  nntit  this  day.  Whilst  then  b  something  prosy 
and  homely  about  Danish  ait,  that  of  Sweden  displays  nervous 
elegance  and  cosmopolitan  polish.  SimpUdty  is  in  her  eyes 
hamdrum;shepiefetsIightandbrttliantnotcs.  There.anaturaU 
ness  and  simplicity  aUows  us  to  foiget  the  difficulties  of  the 
bnnh:  here,  we  chiefly  reoehrc  the  InqmsioD  of  a  cleverly 
solved  problem.  There,  the  gneleat  moderation  in  colour,  a 
•oft  aO'iiervading  gr^:  here,  a  omnfaig  play  whh  ddicatc 
tones  and  gradations—a  stiii^ng  to  render  the  most  difficult 
effects  of  light  with  obedient  band.  This  tendency  is  particnlarfy 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  tandst^ie  paiatets:  Per  Ekstrtm 
(b.  1S44).  Nids  Kreneer  (b.  1858),  Ead  Noidstite  (b.  1865), 
Prince  Eugen  of  Sweden  (b.  1855),  Aid  SiAberg  waUander 
(b.  1863),  and  Wahlberg  (b.  1S64).  Nature  in  Sweden  has  not 
the  idyllic  softneaa,  the  veiled  de^ac  character,  it  displays  in 
Denmark.  It  b  more  coquettish,  soutbcm  and  Ftaicb,  and  the 
painten  regard  it  also  with  French  eyes. 

As  a  painter  «(  aidauls,  Brvno  Uljefon  (b.  18O0)  CRatcd  a 
•cBsatioD  by  ho  surptising  pictuies.  Whatever  Us  subjects 
— ^loails,  capercailaica,  do^  hares,  magpies  or  thnisiies~-he 
has  cau^  the  fleetest  motjona  and  the  most  trandtoiy  effects 
af  li^whh  the  devcmeaa  of  a  Japanese.  With  thb  exception. 
tkeSwednbpidDtascaBdotfaedaidfied  according  to"  sabjects." 
They  are  "vltUod,**  calling  every  tedudeal  aspect  of  art  their 
awn— «•  wdl  la  facMB  aa  ia  poitiait  paistinfr  Oacar  SJ6idt 


(b.  i860).  £nst  Joattdum  (b.  185X),  Ceocg  PaaU  (k  i^s)< 
Richard  Bergh  (b.  ]858),HannaHkach  bow  Panli  (b.  1864)  an 
the  best-known  names.  Carl  Larsson's  (b.  1S53)  decantive 
pamneaux  fascinate  by  their  easy  lightnesa  and  coquettish  pact 
of  execution.  AnderZora(b,  iSfii^,  with  his  daxdingvlrtaasiQr, 
is  as  typical  of  Swedish  as  the  prosaic  sisqiiidty  of  Johaaaen 
is  of  Danish  ait.  marinfi  pictures,  with  tbdr  if«'Hi***fn 
waves  and  naked  forma  bathed  in  U^t,  beloog  to  the  Boal 
surprising  examples  of  tlie  devemcaa  with  lAich  awdHB  act 
can  stereotype  qtiiveiiag  nxtfioaa;  and  the  same  linMnrn  ii 
ifufiitnj  subjects,  which  triumphs  over  dtffifTiltiffti  ""^t  Ins 
"  intedoiB,"  his  portiaits  aikd  etchings,  objects  of  adndradsB 
to  eveiy  painter's  qre.  In  his  "  Dance  bdofe  the  Wndow  " 
allisvivadtyaadiDDtioB.  Hispottaitofa"  Peasant  Wonak* 
is  a  powerful  hanaony  of  sparkling  ydlow-tcd  toaia  of  cataaib 
Besides  these  olda  maatas.wbo  ckam  10  the  moat  damfint 
lil^t  eSccta,  there  are  the  younger  aitiau  of  the  school  of  Cad 
Laissoo,  who  aspire  mere  to  decorative  eSectofloapaMkrKalsb 
XlusUv  FjUstad  (b.  1868)  exhibited  a  pictare  is  tha  Paito 
FibibiHoB  of  1900  that  stood  out  like  anaic  aoMiig  its  swr- 
tooadings.  And  great  linulari^  in  nHthod  has  Henaaa 
Nonnann,  w1k>,  aa  a  landscape  paintcz,  alao  the  cUaaic 

style,  (R.HaJ 
Noa^aT 

Weaatcraat»«oridiAcafn|rictnr»-gallerieswcpasB  totha 
Norwegian  from  the  Swedish  section.  From  the  great  dty  «• 
are  transported  to  nature,  solemn  and  soUtaiy,  into  a  land  «l 
silence,  when  a  rode,  qiaiae  ptvubtlon,  a  nee  of  ftibesuien, 
snatdies  a  aean^  nWawanf  bom  the  sea.  thm  NarmgiaBt 
also  oontrlboted  for  a  dan  ta  the  bitaraatlonal  atulwt  la  isofka 
of  art.  They  sent  mainly  genre  pictures  telling  of  the  iiiaiiiiiiB 
and  costoms  of  their  coon  try,  or  landscapes  depicting  the 
pbeaomraa  «<  Northem  scenery.  Adolf  Ttdnnand  (i8i4-iS7«> 
iatmdnced  Us  oomtiynen— the  peasants  and  iaheinsa  tt  tbn 
Northern  coast— to  the  Eanvcan  pubUe.  We  are  Intrailwcd 
to  Norwegian  Christmas  customs,  aooompaajr  the  Norseam 
on  his  nocturnal  fishing  espeditinia,  join  the  "  Bradcfaerd  ** 
aarass  the  Hotdanger  fjord,  sit  aa  disdples  at  the  feet  of  tte 
Norwegian  saeifatan.  Ftodlnaad  Agedin  (h.  1B95)  and  Rnaa 
DaU  are  two  other  palntoa  who,  ednoted  at  DOssddocf  «a4 
settled  la  Germany,  introducad  the  st;He  of  Knaos  and  Vaadar 
to  Norwepao  an  drdcs.  Knud  Badde  (1808-1879),  Hank  Gwda 
(b.  1815),  Nids  BJ6msen  UflUer,  Uorteo-MaUer  (ta.  >8s^. 
Laddg  Mmthe  (1841-1896),  and  Adelstca  NonianB  (b.  sl«Q 
are  known  as  exodlent  laa<fanpe  painten,  wb»  bava  fisUhfiriiy 
portrayed  the  majestic  mountain  scenery  and  black  pine  fonsU 
of  their  native  land,  the  cUfb  that  enclose  the  f  jonk,  and  tbo 
sparkling  saowfidds  of  the  land  of  the  ntidniiAit  son.  But  tke 
time  vriwa  actnaUty  bad  to  be  wdl  seaaooed,  and  cwaijp  pktnie 
wu  boand  to  have  a  q>ice  of  genre  or  the  attraction  of  aoBaetUnc 
out  of  the  commoB  to  mske  it  palatable,  is  past  and  geoc.  Aa 
early  as  the  'sixties  Bjdnuon  was  president  of  a  Notwcfiu 
society  whid  made  it  its  chid  business  to  wage  war  agUnat  tin 
shallow  eoBWWilonalftif*  irf  the  Dttasddorf  school.  Ibaen  was 
vioe-pieddent.  In  the  works  of  the  more  modem  artisu  thepo 
is  not  a  sfaigle  tnce  of  Dflaseldorf  influence.  E^ecisUy  in 
the  'dghticx,  when  natunhsm  was  at  its  aecith,  we  find  tba 
Nosi^ians  iu  boldest  devotees.  They  portrayed  lite  as  tbey 
round  it,  withoot  embefUsbmeat;  they  did  not  tnnble  about 
plastic  deganc^  bat  painted  the  land  of  tbdr  h«ne  and  ilB  peopte 
in  a  direct,  roogh-hewn  style.  like  the  people  we  meet  ia  tho 
North,  giants  with  stalwait  iioo  frames,  callous  bands,  and  sob- 
burnt  faces,  with  their  soa'*westen  and  Uue  hlousta,  who 
resemble  sons  of  a  bygone  faenk  age,  have  the  pa&iien  tbcB* 
sdvea-oot^  Nids  Gostav  Woitid  (b.  tin).  Svcnd  J6eetis- 
atn  (b.  t86i),  Kobtoe  (b.  i860),  Oirbtian  Krohg— somethiBC 
primitive  In  the  directness,  in,  one  might  almort  say.  the  har- 
banwsbnttaiity  with  which  they  approach  thdrsnbjeota.  They 
prefemd  the  most  glaring  cffocto  of  ^Ims^fp;  tbqr  readied  ia 
all  the  hnn  of  the  tainbow. 

Bnt  theae  voy  nnconth  fdlews,  who  treated  the  Cgaten  ta 
thdi  pktBm  witk      nogb  dinOoe^  painlBd  even  in  tfeaat 
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dsys  lawkeapes  irith  gnat  nfinemeDt;  not  tbe  mldiiighl  mn 
and  the  predpitous  diSs  of  tbe  fjords,  by  which  fordsnen  wen 
sought  to  be  imptated,  but  Kuitere,  simple  natuie,  u  it  lies  in 
Jeathtilw  and  qicctal  tcpose— londy  inena,  whoie  sucfaoe  b 
unniffliwl  by  the  keel  of  uy  boat,  where  no  burau  btiag  ia 
visible,  where  no  sound  is  audible;  the  hour  of  twilight,  when  the 
sun  hu  disappeared  bchisd  the  mountains,  and  all  it  diill  and 
dreai;  the  winter,  when  aa  ky  UaM  sweeps  over  the  criv  bmw- 
fidd^  the  qtring,  aJnioGt  like  winter,  with  its  baie  bttnches 
and  Its  thin  yonog  shoots.  Sudi  mm  that  tbemeit  and 
painters  like  Ainaklus  Nilsen  (b.  1838),  Eilif  I*ctcnen  (b.  iSji). 
Christian  Skiedsvig  (b.  1854),  Fiiu  Thuilow  (b.  1848),  and 
Gerhard  Muntfae  (b.  1849)  anested  puUic  «tt«iUioa  by  their 
exhibition  of  pictures  of  this  chamcter. 

Latterly  Lbese  painters  have  become  more  dviliaed,  and 
have  emandpated  thcmsdves  from  ihdr  eariy  nncouthness. 
JOrgeiuen,  Krohg,  Kolstoe,  Soot,  Gustav  Wentsd,  no  Vtogtx 
piuat  tli06S  barcukan  aailois  and  fiahennen,  those  pictures  of 
^ants  that  lonner^  gava  to  Norm^aneshihitionB  Utdi  peculiar 
character.  Elcgaace  has  taken  poiaMrfoB  of  the  Norwepan 
palette.  This  (Eansfonnation  began  with  Fiiu  Hwnlow,  and 
indeed  his  art  threatened  to  relapee  somewhat  into  routine,  and 
even  the  ripples  of  his  waten  to  sparkle  aomewhat  ooquettbUy. 
Borgeo  (b.  1853),  Hcnuig  (b.  1871),  HJetUw  (bb  1863),  and 
Stencrsen  (b.  1862)  were  gifted  recruits^  the  ntiks«rf  Norwegian 
painters,  whilst  Malfdan  Strom  (b.  1S63),  who  depicts  rays  of 
light  issuing  from  silent  windows  and  streaming  and  quivering 
over  aolitaiy  landscapes,  dark  blue  streams  and  poods,  nocturnal 
skies,  variegated  female  dzcsses,  contnstiag  at  spots  of  colour 
with  dark  green  meadows,  has  s  delicacy  in  cokiuing  that 
recalls  Cazin.  Gerhard  Munthe,  who,  as  we  have  teen,  first 
made  a  name  by  bb  delicate  vernal  scenery,  has  turned  his 
attention  to  the  rla^'cal  side  of  art;  and,  finally  Erik  Werensk* 
jold  (b.  1855),  who  was  also  first  known  by  his  kndKspas  and 
scenes  <d  country  life,  afterwards  gained  success  as  an  il  lustra  tor 
<rfNorwe8jan  folk-lore.  (ILMl) 
RUBSU  ' 

Until  late  in  the  19th  century  modem  Russian  painting  was 
unknown  to  western  Europe.  Wiat  had  been  seen  of  it  In 
intematknal  ndiibitions  flowed  the  traditions  of  primitive 
European  art,  with  a  distinct  vein  of  borbailsia.  In  the  early 
'fifties,  painters  were  less  bent  on  art  than  on  political  agitation; 
they  used  the  brush  as  a  means  of  prapsganda  in  favour  of 
tome  political  idea.  Peroff  showed  us  the  miserable  condition 
of*  the  terfs,  the  wastefulness  and  profligacy  of  the  nobility. 
Vcrcscbaain  made  hlnudf  the  advocate  of  the  soklier,  painting 
the  homa  of  war  long  before  the  tsar's  numifetto  preached 
UBTcrsal  disanuament.  Art  suffered  from  this  pr^Beworthy 
misapplication;  many  pictures  were  p^ted,  but  very  few  rose 
to  the  level  of  modem  adiievcment  in  p<»nt  of  technique. 
It  was  only  by  the  St  Petersburg  art  journal  Uir  ItiuthM, 
and  by  a  small  exhibition  arranged  at  Munich  in  189a  by  a  group 
ef  Rmsiaa  landscape  pointers,  that  it  was  realized  that  a  younger 
Rustisa  school  had  arisen,  fully  equipped  with  the  methods  of 
modem  technique,  and  depicting  Ruuiaa  life  with  the  ttsaq>  Of 
IccUvlduality.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  rooo  the  |Hoductiont 
of  this  yoQOg  RusaiaB  schod  were  teen  with  surprise.  A 
flonscence  tlmiliar  to  that  which  literatuFe  dist^ycd  in  Pushkin, 
Dostoievsky  and  Tolstoy  seemed  to  be  beginning  for  Russian 
painting.  Some  <A  thew  young  painters  rushed  Into  art  with 
nnbridkd  asst,  |wi"'l"5  with  primitive  force  and  boldness. 
They  produced  historical  pictures,  almost  barbaric  but  of 
striUng  force;  TEpresentaiions  of  the  life  of  the  people  full 
deep  and  hopdess  gloom;  the  poor  driven  by  the  police  and 
haddled  together  in  duD  indifTerence;  the  popes  tramping  across 
the  kmdy  steppes,  prayer-book  in  hand;  peasants  muttering 
prayers  before  a  cnidfix.  There  is  great  pathos  in  "  The 
Kanuoasow  Brothers."  or  "  The  Power  of  Darkness."  At  the 
same  time  we  fed  that  a  long-Inherited  tradition  pervades  all 
Russia.  We  find  a  characteristic  ecclesiastical  art,  far  removed 
torn  the  pcoductionB  of  the  jis  A  siide,  in  which  the  rigid 
tadtlfoa  of  tbc  Bysaadacs  of  the  srd  century  stilt  survives. 


And,  fiaall>v  there  are  landscapes  almost  Danish  in  their  bloodless, 
dreamy  tenderness.  Among  the  historical  painters  Ellas  Rcpin 
is  the  noat  imi»cative.  In  his  pictures,  "  Ivan  the  Cruel," 
"  The  Comacks'  Reply  to  the  Sultan,"  and  "  The  Miracle  of 
Saint  Nicholas,"  may  be  teen— ^hat  b  so  rare  in  historical 
pointing—genuine  purpose  and  style.  Terror  It  rendered  with 
Shakespearean  power;  the  boldnns  with  wUdi  he  hu  recon- 
stituted the  past,  and  the  power  of  pictorial  PQthokigy  which 
has  enabled  him  to  give  new  life  to  his  figures,  are  equally 
striking  in  *'  Sowing  on  the  Volga "  and  "  The  Village  Pro- 
cession." He  was  the  first  to  paint  subjects  of  contemporary 
life,  and  the  work,  while  tboroogbly  Russian,  baa  high  technical 
qualities — tbc  sense  of  oppression,  subjection  and  gloom  it  all- 
pervading.  But  he  does  not  "  point  the  looral,"  as  FeroS  did; 
be  painU  simply  but  sympathetically  what  be  sees,  and  this  lends 
his  pictures  sometfaitag  of  the  resigned  mcbnchdy  of  Ruuiaa 
sonp.  Even  more  impresdvc  than  Repin  is  PhUippe  Haliavlne. 
He  had  rendered  peasants,  stalwart  figines  of  pownf  ul  build;  aod, 
ia  a  piaure  called  "  Laughlcr,"  Macbeth-like  women,  wnnted 
in  rags  of  fiery  red,  are  thrown  on  the  canvas  with  tstoniihing 
power.  Among  rdigioos  pahiters  Victor  Vasnezov,  the  powerful 
decorator  of  the  dome  in  the  church  of  St  Vladimir  at  Kiev,  is 
the  awst  distinguished  figure.  These  paintings  seem  to  have 
been  necuted  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  Rmisa  duuch;  blaring 
with  gold,  they  depend  for  nmb  of  thdr  effect  npdn  barbaric 
splendour.  But  Vasnezov  haa  painted  other  thbigs:  "  The 
Scythians,"  fighting  with  lance  and  bottle^ze;  horsemen  making 
thdr  way  across  the  pathleu  steppe;  and  woods  and  landscapes 
pervaded  by  romantic  charm,  the  home  ef  the  ^lirits  of  Rusiiaa 
legend.  Next  to  VasnecovbMichad  Ncstecov,  a  painter  also  of 
monks  and  saints,  but  as  different  from  him  as  Zurbaran  from 
the  mosaic  workns  of  Venice;  and  Valentin  Serov,  powerful  in 
portraiture  and  fascinating  in  his  laodscape.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  although  artista  ate  austere  "—i  mipiiii«i]wj  {n  thdr 
figure-pointing,  they  print  landscape  with  ddkate  refinement. 

Schischkia  and  VassUIev  were  the  first  to  print  thdr  native 
land  in  all  simplidty,  and  it  is  in  landscape  that  Russian  art  at 
the  present  tune  still  shows  its  most  pieaslag  woi^  Savrassov 
depicts  tender  spring  effects;  Rtdndabi  light  birch-copees  fuB  of 
quivering  light;  Sudkovski  interprets  the  aolenm  majesty  of  the 
sea;  Albert  Benols  paints  in  water-oriour  delicate  Finnisb 
scenery;  ApoUinaris  Vasnezov  has  recorded  the  dismd  wastes 
of  Siberia,  its  iajk  plains  and  endless  prineval  focett,  with 
powerful  simplidty. 

A  Bpedri  province  In  Russian  art  awst  hfc  assigned  to  the 
Poles.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  share  to  the  full  the  admiration 
felt  in  Warsaw  for  the  Polish  painters.  It  is  there  firmly  believed 
that  Poland  has  «  schotd  of  its  own,  owing  nothing  tp  Russia, 
Austria  or  Germain;  an  art  which  embodies  all  the  chivalry  and 
all  the  Ktffcibig  of  that  land.  The  accessaries  are  Finish,  and 
so  are  the  costumes.  Jan  Chdminski,  Wojchech  Geisnnv 
Constantino  Gorski,  Apolonius  Kendzricrski,  Joseph  Ryszkievics 
and  Roman  Ssvoinicki  are  the  prindpal  artists.  We  see  in 
thdr  f^UKS  a  great  deal  of  fighting,  a  great  deal  of  weejring; 
but  what  there  is  peculiar  to  the  Poles  in  the  •qncBtion  or 
technique  of  their  works  it  is  bard  to  discover. 

Finland,  on  the  other  hand,  b  thoroughly  modem.  Belon^ng 
by  descent  to  Sweden  rather  than  to  Russia,  its  painteis'  views 
oi  art  also  resemble  those  of  the  "  Parisians  of  the  North." 
11>ey  display  no  nngovemed  power,  but  rather  supple  elegance. 
The  play  Of  light  and  the  caprice  of  sunshine  are  rendered  with 
much  subtlety.  Albert  Edelfddt  is  the  most  versatile  ortbt 
of  the  group;  Asel  Callen,  at  first  naturalbtic,  developed  into  a 
decorative  artist  of  fine  style;  Ecro  Jaemddt  charms  with  his 
airy  undies  and  brOliant  landscipes.  Magnus  Enckdl,  Pekka 
Hakmen  and  Victv  Vcsteriiotm  sustain  th«  school  with  work 
remarkable  for  sober  and  tasteful  fceUng.  (R.  Hi.) 

BaiKAH  Staih 
Unto  quite  recent  times  the  Balkan  States  had  no  part  at 
■11  in  the  hisloty  of  art.  Bat  at  the  Puit  EshibltloB  of  1900  It 
was  noted  with  surprise  that  even  in  south-eastern  Europe 
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ihere  wu  «  certain  pnbattoo  of  new  Efc  And  there  were  also 
aisns  th&t  punting  in  ibe  Ballians,  which  hi(fanto  had  appeared 
only  as  a  reflex  of  Paris  and  Munich  art,  would  ere  long  assume 
a  definite  national  character.  At  tbb  Exhibition  Bulgaria 
seemed  to  be  the  most  backwaid  ot  all,  its  painters  still  represent- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  their  country  in  the  style  of 
the  illustrated  papers.  Market-places  are  seen,  where  women 
with  golden  chains,  half-nude  boys  and  old  Jews  are  moving 
AboMf  or  cemeteries,  with  orthodox  clergy  praying  and  women 
sobbing;  military  pageants,  wine  harvests  and  horse  fairs,  old 
men  performing  the  national  dance,  and  topers  jesting  with 
brown-eyed  girls.  Such  are  the  subjects  that  Anton  Mittoff, 
Raymond  Ulrich  and  Jaroslav  Vesu  painL  More  ori^nal  ts 
Mvluikka.  In  his  most  important  work  he  represented  the  late 
princess  of  Bulgaria  sitting  on  a  throne,  solemn  and  sUtely,  in 
the  background  mosaics  rich  in  gild,  tall  slim  lilies  at  her  side. 
In  his  other  pictures  he  pointed  Biblical  landscapes,  battlefields 
wrapped  In  solpburous  smoke,  and  old  Rabbis— all  with  a  ceiuin 
unoouth  barbaric  power.  The  Bulgarian  painters  have  not  as 
yM  aiiived  at  the  aesthetic  phase.  One  of  the  best  among  them, 
lAo  pdnta  ddlcate  pale  green  landscapes,  is  Chamlampi  lUeS; 
and  Nkhcdas  MichailoS,  at  Munich,  has  executed  [rfcturcs, 
representing  nymphs,  that  arrest  attention  by  their  delicate  tone 
and  their  beautiful  colouring. 

Quite  modem  was  the  effect  of  the  small  Croatlan-SlaveidC 
Gallery  in  the  Exhibition.  Looking  at  the  pictures  there,  the 
visitor  might  imagine  himaell  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  rather 
thsn  in  the  East.  The  French  saying,  "  Fain  4es  Wkiitier, 
fttin  i4s,D^iUM,  fain  da  Carriirt,"  is  eminently  applicable  to 
their  wo^  Vlaho  Bukovak,  Nicsta  ^lasic,  Csiksud  Medovic  all 
paint  very  modem  pictures,  and  in  excdlent  taste,  only  it  is 
snrptiring  to  find  upon  them  Croatian  and  not  Parisian  signatures. 

Piedsdy  the  same  judgment  roust  be  passed  with  regard  to 
Runumia.  Host  of  the  painters  live  in  Paris  or  Hiuidi,  havt 
sought  their  iuf^tion  at  the  feet  of  the  advanced  maatcn 
there,  and  paint,  as  pui^  of  these  masters,  pictures  just  as 
good  in  taste,  just  as  cosmopolitan  and  equally  devoid  ol  cbar- 
acter.  Irtoe  Deachly,  a  pupl  of  CsnitTe,  illustrates  the  songs 
d  Ftangois  Capptt;  Voona  Gargmnonln  isdevoted  to  the  pde 
embolism  of  Dagnau-Bouveret.  NiooUs  Grant  pobita  bright 
fautdscapca,  with  apple  trees  with  their  ]»nk  blossoms,  like 
Damoye.  Nicolas  Cropeano  appears  as  the  double  of  Aman- 
Jean,  with  his  female  heub  and  piclaies  from  fairy  tales.  <Hga 
Kotuca  studied  under  Puvis  de  Chavannes*  and  painted  Cleo* 
patra  quite  in  the  tone  of  her  master.  A  landscape  by  A.  Segall 
was  the  only  work  tliat  afqwared  to  be  really  Rumanian, 
representing  thatched  huts. 

I  Serria  is  in  striking  contrast  to  Rotnania.  No  trace  nf  modem 
li^^Mif*  has  penetrated  to  ber.  There  historical  painUn^ 
iuch  as  was  in  vogue  in  France  and  Germany  a  generation  ago, 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  Rlito  Voucanovitdi  paints  his  scenes 
from  Servian  history  in  brown;  Paul  Ivanovitch  his  in  greyid 
tteinrok^  But  in  q»te  of  this  faU  painting,  the  tatter's  works 
have  DO  nodcm  eSect— as  little  aa  the  shuply^Irawn  small 
landscapes  <rf  his  brother  Svatiilav  Ivanovitch.  (R.  Ml) 
Umm  States 
The  history  of  painting  in  the  United  States  practicaUy 
began  with  the  19th  century.  The  earlier  yean  of  the  nation 
wen  devoted  to  establishing  govtmncnt,  snbdubig  the  knd 
utd  the  aborigines,  building  a  commomrealth  out  of  primeval 
futnre;  and  naturally  enou^  the  aesthetic  things  of  life  received 
not  too  nuch  consideration.  In  Colonial  times  the  graphic 
arts  exlMed,  to  be  sure,  but  in  a  feeble  way.  Painting  was  made 
up  of  portals  of  prmniDent  people;  only  an  oecasioaal  afti« 
was  disposed  towaida  Ustotktl  f^ures;  but  the  total  result 
added  Mtlc  to  the  Mm  of  art  or  to  the  tale  of  history.  The  first 
artist  of  importance  was  J.  S.  Copley  (1737-1815).  with  whom 
painting  hi  America  really  began.  Benjamin  West  (tTjfr-tSao) 
belongs  b  the  same  period,  thou^  be  wpaA  most  of  his  life  ia 
En^and,  and  finally  became  Prcndent  of  tbe  R*^  Aodcay. 
As  a  iMlnter  he  is  not  to  be  ranked  so  hi|^  as  Ctqiley.  In  tbe 
aariy  part  of  tbe  19th  cattury  two  men.  J<dn  Thuibidl  (tl$6- 


1843),  a  histimcal  painter  importance,  and  Gilbert  Stmt 
(t75S~i8^)i  a  pre-eminent  portrait  painter,  were  the  leaden; 
and  after  them  came  John  Vanderlyn  (1776-1851),  Wasfaingtoo 
Allston  (■779-1843).  Rembrandt  Peale  (r787-i86o),  J.  W. 
Jarvis  (1780-1834),  Thomas  Sully  (bom  in  England,  \■^ks~li^ti 
~mai  of  importance  in  their  day.  The  style  of  aD  this  early 
art  was  modelled  upon  that  of  the  British  school,  and  indeed 
most  of  the  men  had  studied  in  England  under  the  raasteisbip 
of  West,  Lawrence  and  others.  The  middle  or  second  period 
of  paicthig  in  the  United  Sutes  began  with  the  lantlscape  work 
of  Thomas  Doogbty  (1793-1856)  and  Thomas  Ode  (iSor-iS^A). 
It  was  not  a  refined  or  cultivated  work,  for  tbe  men  were  in  KrcnC 
measure  self-taught,  but  at  least  it  was  ori^nal  and  distinctly 
American.  In  subject  and  in  vpint  it  was  perhaps  too  panonmic 
and  pompous;  but  in  the  hands  of  A.  B.  Durand  (1796-1S86), 
J.  F.  Kensett  (1818-1871)  and  P.  E.  Church  (1816-1900),  it  was 
modified  hi  scale  and  improved  in  tediniqoe. 

A  group  of  paintets  called  tbe  Hudson  River  school  finally 
emerged.  To  this  school  some  of  the  strongest  landscapo 
painters  in  the  United  States  owe  their  ins|rirstion,  though  ta 
almost  every  case  there  has  been  the  modifying  influence  ot 
fordgn  study.  Contemporary  with  Oole  came  the  portrait 
painters  Chester  Harding  (1791-1866),  C.  L.  Elliott  (1819-186$), 
Henry  Inmao  (1801-1846),  WtUiam  Page  (1811-1885),  G.  P.  A. 
Hcaly  (181^-1894),  Daniel  Huntington  and  W.  S.  Mount  (1807- 
iS6S>,  om  of  the  cariiest  genre  painters.  Foreign  art  had  been 
f<rilowed  to  good  advanuge  by  most  of  these  painters,  and  as  « 
rcsoh  some  excellent  p«tralts  were  produced.  The  excdlcnce 
of  the  walk  was  not ,  however,  ^>preciated  by  the  public  generally 
because  art  knowledge  waa  not  at  that  time  a  puUic  poasesaion. 
Little  was  requbed  1^  tbo  portsait  paiiUer  beyond  a  recognizable 
likeness.  A  little  later  tbe  *wM-g*  of  the  Duasddwf  schotd 
began  to  bave  an  jnflnence  upon  Amwican  art  through  Lcutce 
(1816-186S),  who  was  a  German  pupil  of  Leasing,  and  went  to 
America  to  paint  historical  scenes  from  tbe  War  of  I  ndepmdence. 
But  the  foreign  influence  of  the  Ume  to  make  moat  imprcseioa 
came  from  France  in  1S55  with  two  American  pupils  of  Contuic 
— W.  M.  Hunt  (1814-1879)  and  ThoMas  Uicks  (1813-1890). 
Hunt  had  also  been  a  pui^  of  Millet  at  BaiWaon,  and  was  the 
lesl  fatvsdacer  <rftbe  Darbison  painters  to  tfae  American  people. 
After  his  return  to  Boston  hb  teadiing  and  example  bad  rancb 
weight  in  moulding  anistic  opinion.  He,  more  than  any  other, 
turned  the  li^  generation  of  painters  towards  tbe  Paris  acbooU. 
Cootemponry  with  Hunt  and  folloiriig  him  wre  a  maaiaa  of 
painters,  aome  sdf-uught  and  some  scbooted  in  Enrtv^  wbn 
brought  American  art  (o  a  high  standard  of  czcelleooe.  Ceocfs 
FuUer  (1811-1884),  Eastman  Johnson,  Elihu  Vedder,  praduoed 
work  of  much  merit;  and  J^a  La  Fargs  and  WhsIdw  Honer 
were  unquestionably  the  foremost  painters  in  the  United  Sutes 
at  the  <q>enuig  of  the  soth  centvry.  In  landscape  tbe  three 
strongest  men  bam  passed  away — A.  H.  Wyant,  (ieotge  Inncsa, 
and Hmaer Martin.  SwainGiSa«l,£dwardGay,Tho«nasUoran, 
Jervis  UcEntec.  Albert  Bieistadt,  an  other  lands<ape  pai^en 
of  note  who  bdoniid  to  the  middle  poiod  and  ndeaed  tbe 
traditions  tbe  Hudson  River  sAool  to  soma  estcot.  With 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  1S76  a  widespread 
and  momentous  movement  in  American  art  began  to  shape 
itadf.  The  disj^y  of  pictwes  at  Philadelphia,  the  national 
prosperity,  and  the  aodden  davdcfment  of  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States  had  donbtleis  mudi  to  do  with  it.  Many  young 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  took  up  the  study  of  art  and 
began  going  abnMd  for  instructioa  ia  tbe  schools  at  Munich, 
and,  later,  at  Paris.  Before  iSto  some  of  then  bad  tetiimed 
to  the  United  Sttfes  and  louaded  sdwcte  and  sodeties  of  att,  liktt 
the  Art  StudeoU'  League  and  the  Society  of  American  Aitista. 
The  movement  spread  to  the  Western  dtiea,  and  ia  a  few  ynra 
museums  and  art  schools  began  to  appear  ia  all  the  prominent 
towai^  and  a  national  interest  in  ait  was  awakened.  After 
1870  the  piedoainatf  influence,  as  regards  tedinical  tninlni, 
was  French.  Many  atndanU  stUl  go  to  Puis  to  ooopleta  their 
stuifies,  tbou^  tbm  is  a  laqa  body  of  nccenplisbed  paintan 
Iwrhlng  in  thoJwa  school^  «rith  satMnaciy  wto  as  wptdg 
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the  wotk  of  thdr  popOs.  Fnm  thur  tVendi  tnining,  many  of 
the  American  utists  bavc  been  cbaiged  with  ecboing  Pui^an 
art;  ud  the  chuge  te  partly  trae.  They  have  accepted  Fnocfa 
Betbod*  bccattw  they  think  then  the  bett,  but  thdr  wbjecu 
and  motive*  are  eaAdentljr  originaL 

Under  teparatc  tuographical  headings  a  number  of  laodeni 
American  artiits  are  noticed.  Some  of  the  greateit  Amerkant 
however  can  hardly  be  Mid  to  belong  to  any  American  school. 
Jamei  McNdll  Whistler,  though  American-bom,  ii  an  cjounple 
of  the  modem  nan  without  a  country.  E.  A.  Abbey,  John  S. 
Sargent,  Uaik  Fitber  and  J.  J.  Shannon  are  American  only  by 
birth.  They  became  teaideat  in  London  and  most  be  regard^ 
as  oosnopolitan  in  their  methods  and  themes.  This  may  be 
■aid  with  equal  truth  of  many  painters  resident  in  Paris  and  else- 
where on  the  Continent.  However  good  aa  art  it  may  be,  there 
is  nothing  diainctlvely  American  about  the  woric  of  W.  T. 
Dannal,  Alexander  Harrison,  George  Hitchcock,  Garl  Uclcbers, 
C.  S.  Pearce,  E.  L.  Weeks,  J.  L.  Stmrt  and  Walter  Gay.  U 
tb^  owe  all^iance  to  any  fwitre  or  dty,  h  b  to  Paris  ntber  than 
to  New  Yo^ 

Dtuing  the  last  quarter  of  the  loth  century  noch  effwt  and 
money  were  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  institutions  like  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  the  Came^e  Hoscum  at 
Pittsburg,  and  the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago.  Every  city  of 
importance  in  the  llnitcd  States  now  has  its  gallery  ot  paintings. 
Schoob  of  technical  tnining  and  sodetica  of  artists  likewise 
ctist  wherever  there  are  inqtortant  gaUerics.  ExhiUtions 
during  the  winter  season  and  at  great  national  cxpodtions  give 
abtmdant  opportunity  for  rising  talent  to  di^lay  Itsdf ;  and,  in 
addition,  there  has  beim  a  growing  public  patronage  of  painting, 
as  dwwn  by  the  eitendve  mural  decorations  in  the  Congressional 
UlHrary  building  at  Washington,  in  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
In  many  collegea  and  chnrcbes,  in  courtsef  justice,  in  therecep- 
tio»«ooms  e(  large  botds,  in  theatres  and  dsewhere. 

a-  C.  VAM  DO 

PAUIKLLO  (or  Paisteuo),  OlOVAMin  (1741-016),  ItaUan 
nmical  composer,  was  bom  at  Tarento  on  the  otb  of  May  1741. 
The  beauty  of  Us  voice  attracted  so  mach  attcnti<m  tliat  in 
IT54  he  was  removed  from  the  Jesuit  allege  at  Tarento  to  the 
Contervatorio  di  S.  Onofrio  at  Naplca,  where  be  studied  under 
Dntante,  and  in  procos  of  time  loee  to  the  position  of  assistant 
nastcr.  For  the  theatre  of  the  Conservatorio,  which  he  left 
in  1763,  be  wrote  tome  iatennezsl,  one  of  which  attracted  so 
much  notice  Ibat  he  was  invited  to  write  two  opctaM,  La  PupUla 
and  It  Uendv  at  Rmteio,  for  Btdogna,  and  a  third,  //  Uarckest 
dt  TtJipamo,  lot  Rome.  His  reputation  being  now  firmly 
enablishcd,  be  settled  for  some  years  at  Naples,  where,  notwith- 
standing the  popularity  of  Picdni,  Cimarosa  and  Gu^elmi, 
of  whose  triumphs  be  was  bitterly  jealous,  he  produced  a  series 
of  hitfily  successful  operas,  one  <A  which,  L'Ideto  eitiete,  made 
a  deep  imprcaaion  upon  the  Neapolitan  poUic  In  177s  be  be^ 
to  write  church  mode,  and  composed  a  requiem  tot  Ccnimra 
Borbone.  In  the  same  year  he  married  Cedlia  FalKni,  with 
whom  be  lived  in  conlbued  happiness.  In  177O  Palsieflo  was 
invited  by  the  empress  Catherine  II.  10  St  Petenburg,  where  he 
remained  for  ei|^t  yean,  producing,  among  other  charming 
works,  his  raasterjuece,  Ii  Barbiert  di  Smglia,  which  soon 
attained  a  Eun^Ktn  reputation.  The  fate  of  this  ddightful 
opera  marka  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Italian  art;  for  with  it 
the  gentle  suavity  cultivated  by  the  masters  of  the  iSth  century 
died  out  to  make  room  for  the  dazzling  brilliancy^  a  later  period. 
When,  In  1816,  Roninl  set  the  tame  Ubretto  to  music,  under  the 
title  of  Almmisa,  It  was  hissed  from  the  stage;  but  it  made  its 
way,  nevertbdeas,  and  under  its  changed  title,  //  BorbUrt,  is  now 
acluiowlcdged  as  Rossini's  greatest  work,  while  PaisleIh>'B  opera  is 
condgned  to  oUrrion— a  strange  Instance  of  poetical  vengeance, 
since  ^iddlo  himself  had  many  years  previonaly  endeavoured 
to  eclipse  the  fame  of  Peigoled  Iqr  resetting  the  libretto  of  his 
famous  intermeno,  Lm  Stna  fairoM. 

Paiiiello  quitted  Russia  in  r784,  and,  after  produdng  It  Rt 
Tttdaro  at  Vienna,  entered  the  service  of  Ferdinand  IV.  at 
Napks,  where  be  compoead  many  of  hia  bat  operas,  Indnding 


Ifina  and  La  MeHnara.  ~  After  maay  vicitsitudes,  retulting  from 
political  and  dynastic  changes,  be  was  invited  to  Paris  (rSoa)  by 
Napoleon,  whose  favour  he  had  won  five  years  previously  liy  a 
march  composed  for  the  funeral  of  General  Hoche.  Napoleon 
treated  hin  muni&coitly,  white  cruelly  neglecthtg  two  far  greater 
composers,  Cherubim  and  Ittbul,  to  whom  the  new  favourite 
tranofeired  the  hatred  be  had  former^  borne  to  Cimarosa, 
GugUdrol  and  PfetinL  PaideUo  conducted  the  music  of  the 
court  in  the  Tuilcries  with  a  stipend  of  lopoo  francs  and  4800 
for  lodging  but  he  entirely  fdlcd  to  conciliate  the  Parisian 
public,  who  received  hIa  open  Frottrfine  so  oohDy  that,  in  1803, 
he  requested  and  with  aome  difficuhy  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  Italy,  upon  the  plea  of  his  wife's  ill  health.  Oa  Ida 
arrival  at  Naples  Poiaidki  was  reiiutated  bi  his  former  appoint- 
ments by  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Murat,  but  he  bad  taxed  Us 
genius  beyond  ita  streagtb,  and  waa  unaUe  to  mecPihe  demands 
now  mad*  upon  it  for  new  ideas.  Hia  proepects,  too,  were 
precarious.  The  power  of  the  Bonqiarte  family  was  tottering 
to  iu  fall;  and  Palddto's  fortunes  fell  with  iu  The  death  of  his 
wife  In  1815  tried  him  severe^.  His  health  failed  rapidb',  and 
oonttitutii»sl  Jealousy  of  the  pcfuilarity  of  otheta  was  a  aoutoc 
^  worry  and  vexation.   He  died  on  the  5th  of  June  tSilS. 

PaideUo's  <^>eraa  (of  which  he  is  known  to  have  composed  94) 
abound  with  inek>dies,  the  graceful  beauty  of  which  is  hUI 
warmly  appreciated.  Ferhapa  the  best  kitown  of  these  airs 
is  the  fuBons  "  Nd  ew  pU  "  from  La  Mdimara,  Immoctaliaed  by 
Beethoven's  ddl^tful  vatiatiena.  His  diurch  music  was  vei7 
voluminous,  oompridng  dght  masses,  besides  many  smaller 
works;  he  also .  produced  fifty-one  instrumental  compodtions 
and  many  detached  piccea.  MS.  scores  of  many  of  his  operas  were 
prcecnted  to  the  lilwary  of  the  British  Museum  by  DragonrttL 

The  library  of  the  CeroUmlni  at  Nsple*  posaeMet  an  inteiesdng 
MS.  compilation  rvconlin^  PaisIeDo'e  oplnlani  on  contcmponry 
compoeer*,  and  exhibiting  hnn  a*  a  soniewut  •ever*  critic,  etwdatly 
of  tbe  work  of  Pergolen.  Hia  L{f*  tta»  been  written  by  F.  ^Hrts 
(Milan,  1833). 

PAISLBT,  CL&DD  BUnUM,  Loan  (c  1543-16").  Scot- 
tish  pditiciao,  was  a  younger  son  of  the  and  eari  of  Arran. 
In  1553  he  recdved  tbe  lands  e€  the  abbey  of  Paidey,  and  in 
1568  b*  aided  Mary  Queen  of  Soott  to  taeape  from  Lodileven 
cutk,  afterwuda  fighting  fcr  her  at  tbe  battle  of  Langdde. 
Hb  estates  having  been  forfaited  on  account  of  these  proceedings, 
HamihoD  was'  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  regent  Hurray 
in  1570,  and  also  In  that  of  the  rcgmt  Lennox  in  the  following 
year;  hut  In  rs73  he  recovyed  Ids  estates.  Then  in  rs79  tbt 
council  decided  to  arrest  Claud  and  his  brother  John  (afterwards 
tat  marquess  of  Hamilton)  and  to  punish  then  for  their  past 
misdeeds;  but  the  brothers  escaped  to  En^and,  where  Elisabeth 
used  them  as  pawns  in  tbe  diplomatic  game,  and  bter  Claud 
lived  for  a  short  ttee  ht  France.  Retundng  to  Scotland  in 
1586  and  nddng  agdn  fai  poBtlca,  HanBtoa  BMg^t  ts  reoowHe 
Jamea  VI.  with  Us  mother;  be  waa  In  communication  irilh 
Philip  U.  of  Spain  In  the  faitcrcaU  Hary  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  rdlgioa,  and  adther  the  fail  ore  of  Anthony  Babingten'S 
plot  nor  even  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  put  an  aid  to 
these  Intrigues.  In  1589  eone  of  bis  letters  were  arisCd  and  ha 
suffered  a  short  imprnonment,  after  which  he  practically  dis* 
appeared  from  public  b'fe.  Hamilton,  who  was  created  a 
Scottish  baron  as  Lord  Paisley  in  1 587,  was  insane  durhig  hia 
condntUng  years.  His  eldest  ion  James  was  created  eari  of 
Abercom  (f.v.)  in  1606. 

PAISLBT,  a  municipal  and  police  burgh  of  Renfrewshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  White  Cart,  3  m.  from  its  junction  wHb  the 
Clyde,  7  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Chugow  by  (he  Glasgow  &  Sonth-Wesiem 
and  Caledonian  railways.  Pap.  (iSoO.  66,415;  (igu)  79*363. 
In  1701  tbe  river,  which  bisects  the  town,  was  made  navigable 
for  vcsscfa  of  so  tone  and  fuKhcr  deepened  a  century  htcr.  It 
b  crossed  by  several  bridges— including  the  Abercom,  St  James's 
and  the  AU>^  Bridges— and  two  railway  viaducts.  The  oM 
town,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  stream,  eontuna  most  of  the 
priodpal  wardKMisea  and  mills;  the  new  town,  begun  towards 
the  end  of  tbe  Mb  century,  occuplea  much  of  tbe  lewd  grMod 
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that  OBC«  toned  tbe  iimaioM  of  the  abbey.  To  the  muni&cence 
wi  iU  dtizeu  the  town  ova  many  of  its  finest  public  building. 
Opfwdte  to  the  abbey  ditudi  (mc  below)  stands  the  town 
(1879-1881)*  wU^  oripDated  ia  a  bequest  by  Gwse  Aitkea 
Claik  (1813-1873),  and  was  comptrted  by  Ui  rdativca,  the 
thread  manufactureis  o[  Aocbor  Mills.  Ibe  new  omnty  build- 
ings  (1891)  possess  a  handsome  cnnncil  hall,  and  the  castdlated 
muddpiil  buUdinp  <i8iS-i8st)  wen  the  fonacr  county 
btdldfaw;  the  ihe^  fXNnt  boaae  (i88s)  in  St  Jamci  Street,  asd 
the  free  Blwaiy  and  museam  (tndudinf  a  picture  gallery)  at  the 
head  of  High  Sti«et,  wtxt  ereaed  (1869-1873)  by  Sir  Peter 
Coats  (180S-1890).  In  OolLshaw  Street  stands  the  observatoiy 
(1883),  the  gift  of  Thomas  Coats  (1809-1883).  Besides  nnneroua 
board  schools,  the  educational  establishments  iodude  the  John 
Nrilaon  Endowed  Institute  (185s}  on  Oakshaw  Hill,  the  granunar 
school  (founded,  is;^;  rebuilt,  1864),  and  the  academy  for 
secondary  education,  and  the  technical  college,  io  George  Street. 
Among  ^laritable  institutions  are  the  Royal  Alexandra  Infirmary, 
the  Victoria  Eye  Infirmary  dncsented  by  Frovost  Mackenris 
in  1890),  the  bni^  asylum  at  Riocartsbar,  the  Abbqr  Pooriiouse 
(including  hospital  and  lunatic  wards),  ibt  fever  hospital  and 
reception  house,  the  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  aod  the 
CleniSer  Home  for  locuraUcs.  The  Thomas  Coats  Henmial 
Qiurdi,  behiRglns  to  the  BaptiA  body,  ereOed  ^  the  Coats 
family  from  deslpia  by  H.  J.  Blanc,  R.S.A.,  is  one  of  the  finest 
modem  ecclesiastical  structures  in  Scotland.  It  is  an  Early 
English  and  Decorated  cruciform  building  of  ted  sandstone, 
with  a  tower  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  open-work  crown. 
Of  parkband  open  places  tbm  are  in  the  south,  Brodie  Fork 
(»  acres),  presented  in  1871  by  Robert  Brodie;  towards  the 
north  Fountain  Gardens  (7)  acres),  the  gift  of  Thomas  Coats 
and  named  from  the  handsome  Iron  fountain  standing  In  the 
centre;  in  the  north-west,  St  James  Park  (40  acres),  with  a  race- 
course (racing  dates  from  i6se,  wbtn  the  eari  of  Aberoom  and 
the  Tosm  Council  gave  silTer  bells  for  the  prlie);  Dutm  Square 
aod  the  old  quarry  grounds  converted  and  adorned;  and  Moss 
PlanUtion  beyond  the  nortb-wcstcm  boundaiy.  There  are 
the  cemeteries  at  Uawkhcad  and  at  the  west  side  of  the  town. 
Under  the  Reform  Act  of  i83>  the  burgh  letums  one  member  to 
Pariianient.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  coundl,  with  provost 
and  baiUes,  and  owns  tbe  gas  and  water  supplies  and  the  electric 
lighting.  In  the  abbey  predncU  are  statues  to  the  poet  Robert 
Tannahill  (1774-1810)  and  Alexandcc  Wilson  (i766>i8i3),  the 
American  onithoki^,  both  of  whom  were  bora  in  Paislqt,  and, 
dsewhere,  to  Robert  Bums,  George  Attkio  Clark,  Thomas  CoaU 
and  Sir  Peter  Coats. 

:  Paisley  has  been  an  important  manufacturing  centre  since 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  but  the  earlier  linen,  lawn  xnd 
tilk-^UBc  industries  have  become  extinct,  and  even  the  famous 
Paisley  abawls  (imiution  cashmere),  the  sale  <4  which  at  one 
time  exceeded  £1  ,000,000  yearly  In  value,  have  ceased  to  be 
woven.  The  manufacture  of  Unen  thread,  introduced  about 
S7se  by  Christian  Shaw,  daughter  of  the  laird  of  Bargarran,  gave 
w»y  in  181s  to  that  of  cotton  thread,  which  has  tfnce  grown 
to  be  the  leading  iadustiy  of  the  town.  The  Ferguslie  mills 
(J.  &  P.  Coats)  and  Anchor  mills  (Clark  &  Compsny)  are  now 
the  dominant  factors  in  the  comlunatien  that  controls  the 
greater  part  id  the  thread  trade  of  the  wwld  and  together  employ 
lOfOOO  bands. '  Other  thriving  industries  include  bleaching, 
dydnft  calico-printing,  weaving  (carpets,  shawls,  tartans), 
engineering,  tanning,  iron  snd  brass  founding,  brewing,  dis- 
tilling, and  the  making  of  starch,  cornfloor,  soap,  marmalade 
snd  other  preserves,  besides  some  shipbuilding  in  the  yards  on 
the  left  bank  of  tbe  WUle  Cart. 

The  abbey  was  founded  in  1163  as  %  QaxSac  monastery  by 
Walter  Fitxslaa,  first  Hi^  Steward  of  Scotland,  the  ancestor 
•f  the  Scottish  royal  family  of  Stuart,  and  dedicated  to  tbe 
Virgin.  St  James,  St  Milburga  of  Mudi  Wodock  in  Shropshire 
(whence  ouae  tbe  fint  monks)  and  St  Mirinus  (St  Mirren),  the 
patron-saint  at  Paisley,  who  Is  supposed  to  have  been  a  con- 
temponry  «f  St  Cdamba.  The  monastery  became  sn  abbey 
b  Mit,  wtf  doinyei  by  the  English  nader  Aymcc  de  Valency 


earl  of  PembnAe,  la  ijir.'sad  lebtilt  In  the  latter  halt  of  Ite 
14th  century,  tlie  Stuarts  endowug  it  lavish^.  At  thn 
Reioraution  (1561)  the  fabric  was  gnatly  ipimcd  by  the  stb 
earl  of  Gleacaira  and  tbe  Fntestaists,  who  diimsatkd  tha 
altar,  stripped  the  church  of  images  and  (dies,  and  are  evn 
alleged  to  have  burnt  it.  ^lout  the  same  date  the  Central 
spire,  300  ft.  high,  buih  during  the  abbacy  of  John  Htwfttoii 
(1511-1S7O,  afterwards  archbUM^  of  St  Andrews,  coltapssd. 
dwBoHshingthe  dKrir  and  north  tranaepL  InissjLaidClnad 
Hamilton,  then  a  boy  of  tm,  was  made  abbot,  and  tbe  abbacy 
sad  monastery  were  cfected  into  a  temporal  lordship  in  bh 
favour  in  1587.  Tbe  abbey  lands,  after  passing  from  his  sos 
the  tarl  of  Abcfcom  to  the  eail  ^  Angus  and  then  to  Ixwd 
DuadMnld,  Win  puidiBsed  hi  1764  by  t^  Bth  shI  of  Abesootat 
who  buendsd  nuildag  tbe  abb^  Us  Ksideacc.  but  let  the 
ground  for  buiUing  purposes.  Tbe  abbey  cirardi  oripnaQy 
consisted  of  a  nave,  chtrir  without  aisles,  and  ttaosepts.  Tbe 
nave,  in  tbe  Tttniitionat  and  Decorated  atyles,  with  a  rich  mid* 
Pointed  ttiforium  of  broad  roaad  arches,  has  been  restored,  aad 
used  as  tbe  parish  chordi  rinca  1862.  The  gracdnl  west  ftoot 
has  a  deei4y  toccoscd  Eady  Pointed  doorway,  surmountad 
traceiied  windows  and,  id>ovo  these,  by  a  handsome  Decorated 
stained-i^BSS  window  of  fire  li^ita^  Of  tlie  dusr  ody  tbe 
foundatkms  lemaia  to  ladicat*  iunteat;  at  die  east  end  stooA 
the  hi^  altar  before  which  Ktibat  III.  was  iBtarred  ia  1406. 
Over  his  grave  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Rcqnl  Honae 
of  Stuart  was  placed  here  by  Queen  Victoria  (188A).  Tba 
restored  north  transqA  hu  a  window  of  remarkable  benntj. 
The  south  transept  contains  St  Mirrea'a  diapd  (tonaded  ia 
1499),  which  Is  also  called  the  "SouwUag  Abde"  tnm  iu 
ecbo.  The  cfa^>d  contains  the  tombs  of  abbot  John  Hamihoa 
and  of  the  children  of  tbe  ist  lord  Paisley,  and  tbe  recumbent 
effigy  of  Marjory,  daughter  of  Robert  Bmc^  who  manied 
Walter,  the  Steward,  and  was  killed  while  huntiag  at  Kao^ 
Hill  between  Renfrew  and  Paisley  (r3i6). 

About  3  m.  S.  of  Psidciy  are  the  plessaat  hiaes  of  Glenfler. 
sung  by  TannahiU,  and  m.  S.E.,  occupying  a  hill  on  tbe  left 
bank  of  the  I.even,  stand  the  rains  of  Crookstoa  Castle.  Thm 
castle  is  at  feast  as  old  as  the  lath  ceatwy  end  hehmged  to 
Robert  de  Croc,  who  witnessed  the  dnitcr  of  tbe  foundatloa 
of  Paisley  Abbey.  In  the  following  century  b.  passed  into 
the  possession  of  a  branch  of  the  Stewarts,  who  retained  it 
unto  tbe  murder  of  Damley  (1567).  Afterwards  it  diuigcd 
bands  several  times,  but  was  finally  acquired  firan  tba  hlaotiosa 
family  by  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Potkik. 

The  Romans  ^ected  a  settlement  in  Paisley  in  ajx  84,  and 
battt  a  fort  called  Vanditaro  on  the  hi^  ground  (Oakshaw  HBO 
to  the  west  of  the  White  Cart.  The  place  seems  to  have  becm 
first  known  as  Paslet  or  Psmdeth.  ud  wss  asdgnad  sloi«  irith 
certain  lands  In  Renbew^ire  to  Walter  Fitsakn,  foudcr  «t 
the  abbey.  The  village  grew  up  round  the  abbey,  and  hy  the 
iSth  century  had  become  suffidently  important  to  exdte  the 
jealouqr  of  the  ndghbouring  burgh  ii  Renfrew.  To  protect-  it 
from  molestation  Abbot  S^w  (or  Shaw]  induced  James  IV., 
a  frequent  visitor,  to  erect  it  Into  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1488,  a 
charter  wbidi  gave  it  the  ri^t  to  return  a  member  to  the  Scoca 
parliamenL 

See  Ckariiiary  tlu  Unaslery  of  PaiOey.  publ'uhed  by  tbe  Matt- 
bnd  Oub  (1832):  J.  CamcTDD  Lee*.  Tht  AUntf  PauUy  {i$jt.U 
Swan,  Dtitriplion  of  lit  Toant  and  Abbty  tff-ntdef  (igjl);  and 
Robert  Brown,  Bitlory  oj  Pauley  (16^). 

PAITA,  or  Payta,  a  seaport  of  northern  Pern,  diief  town  of 
the  province  of  Paita  in  the  deportment  of  Piura.  Pef>.  (1906 
estimate),  3800.  The  town  has  one  of  the  best  natnral  hatfaoozm 
of  the  Penivian  coast,  b  a  port  <rf  call  for  the  legnlar  maa 
steamers  between  Valparaiso  and  Panama,  and  is  the  port  of 
the  departmental  capital,  I^ura,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  railway  60  ro.  long.  It  u  also  the  Pacific  terminus  of  llaa 
railway  across  the  Andes  to  Pucolo  Limon,  on  the  Mii  sflwi. 
or  opper  Amaaon.  Mta  faces  on  the  bay  of  Paiu,  aad  ia 
sheltered  from  southcriy  «nnds  by  s  headand  called  FiiBt» 
Paiu  and  by  a  laipt  hill  called  tic  Stlla  de  Paita.  Tbe  watac 
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wpplr  h  bnaght  tarn  tlw  itvtf  CUn  {17  m.  difUDt).  The 
*sport»  isciude  ootien,  tobacco,  peiroleum,  cattle,  hi<lcs  and 
ttnw  lutU.  Mts  dttci  fniiB  tbe  eariy  yean  of  the  Spaniih 
Oiwrw^i  wxl  *  pntpewoaa  port  ia  eolraial  lima.  It  wu 
BMily  dotraycd  by  Lord  Amoa^  fleet  in  1741. 
^  PAJOU  CLAtlDB  PIKBRB.  Coomt  (1771-1844),  Frendi 
cavmtiy  general,  waa  bom  at  ficuBfsn.  Tbe  aon  of  an  advocate, 
he  ma  faWwuM  to  folkw  hia  faUm'a  pnfeuion,  bat  tbe  events 
of  3789  tuned.  Mi  mind  in  nnotba  directioB.  Jnung  (he 
^^m^Bjino  Benncoo,  he  took  paA  in  tlie  political  events  of 
tliat  year,  and  in  1791  went  to  the  anny  of  the  Vppcr  RUne 
with  a  vtrfoBtcer  battalion.  He  took  pact  in  the  campaign 
of  i7i>i  and  was  one  of  tbe  stamen  at  Hocbbeini  (179  j).  From 
Cnsdiw^  staff  he  waalnntCeacd  to  that  of  XUber,  with  whom 
he>took  part  in  the  Ssmbte  uid  Rhine  Cantpdgns'  (itm-^). 
After  serving  with  Hoche  and  Mass£na  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
bnd  (iT97~99)<  Pajol  took  a  cavalry  command  under  Moreau 
for.  the  ffim["<g"  on  tlie  u^er  Rhine.  In  tlie  short  yean  of 
pcaoe  Fnloli  now  oolonel,  waa  anoceativ^  envoy  to  the  Batavian 
HepidAc,  and  ddegate  at  NapolewtS  coronfttien.  In  180s,  the 
emperor  employed  him  irith  tbe  light  cavalry.  He  dislin- 
goisbed  liinaeli  at  Austeditz,  and,  after  Mrving  for  a  short  time 
hi  Italy,  Iw  rejoined  tbe  paadt  armie  as  a  general  of  brigade. 
In  tine  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  of  Friedland.  Next  year 
(180S)  he  was  made  a  baron  of  the  Empire.  In  i8og  be  acrved 
on  the  Danube,  and  in  the  Runiau  War  of  iSis  led  a  division, 
and  afterwards  a  corps,  of  cavalry.  He  survived  the  retreat, 
bat  IiiB  health  was  so  broken  that  he  retired  to  his  native  town 
of  Bcsanson  for  a  time.  He  was  l>ack  again  in  active  service, 
however,  in  time  to  be  present  at  Dresden,  at  which  battle  he 
played  a  conspicuous  part.  In  1814  he  commanded  a  corps  of 
all  arms  in  the  Seine  Valley.  On  the  fall  ol  Napoleon,  Pajol 
gave  in  hb  adbc^on  to  the  Restoration  government,  but  he 
rejoined  his  old  master  immediately  upon  his  return  to  France. 
His  (I)  corps  of  cavalry  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  campaign 
of  181  J,  both  at  Ligny  and  in  the  advance  on  the  Wavie  under 
Groudiy.  On  receiving  the  news  of  Waterloo,  Pajol  disengaged 
his  command,  and  by  a  skilful  retreat  brought  it  safe  and  unbeaten 
to  Paris.  There  he  and  his  men  played  an  active  part  in  tbe 
actions  wfcidi  ended  the  war.  The-Bourbons,  on  their  return, 
dismi«ed  him,  though  this  treatment  was  not,  compared  to 
that  meted  out  to  Ney  and  others,  excessively  harsh.  In  1830 
he  took  part  in  the  overthrow  of  Charles  X.  He  suppressed, 
ttemly  sad  vigorously,  hKoOtt  hi  Paris  in  1831  and  1831, 1834 
and  1839.  A  general,  and  a  peer  of  France,  be  was  put  on  tbe 
Blired  list  in.  1841,  and  died  two  years  later. 

-His  son,  Count  Chahcs  Paul  VitrTDE  Tajol  (iSii-iSoi), 
entered  tbe  army  and  had  readied  the  rank  of  general  of  division 
idien  he  was  involved  in  the  catastrophe  al  Metz  (1S70).  '  He 
ictired  hi  1877.  Besides  bring  a  good  soldier,  he  was  a  sculptor 
«f  some  merit,  who  executed  itatucsof  his  father  and  of  NapoUon, 
and  he  wrote  a  life  of  bis  father  and  ■  hlitoiy  of  the  Wan  under 
Louis  XV.  (Paris  1881-1891). 

See  Count  C.  P.  V.  Pajol:  Pajol  ttniral  *n  eM  (Paris,  1874): 
Thomas,  Im  Cnndt  eoMlurs  du  prtmier  empire  iPaiit,  1893);  and 
Cboppio,  in  Um  Jounal  dei  mencei  mUitaim  (1S90). 

'  PAJ0V.AVSUinil(i73»-i8o9),FretKhscuIptorr«atbmih 
Itois  on  the  19th  ol  Septcmlier  1730.  At  eighteen  be  w0n  the 
Prix  it  Seme;  at  thirty  he  exhibited  his  Ptuton  lenoni  Ctrbirt 
mekSiiii  (now  in  the  Louvre).  His  portmit  busts  of  Buflon 
and  of  Madame  Du  Bany  (1773)1  and  his  statuette  of  Bossuet 
Tall  la  the  Louvre),  are  amongst  his  beat  woriu.  When  B. 
Foyet  oonstracted  the  Fontaine  des  Innocoits  from  the  eariier 
edifice  of  P.  Lcscot  (see  'Coojon)  Pajou  provided  a  number  of 
new  figures  for  the  work.  Mention  ^ould  also  be  made  of  bis 
bust  of  Cailin  Bertlnaai  (1763)  at  the  ComCdie  Frangaise,  and 
the  nonumeiM  of  Marie  Lcodnska,  queen  <d  Poland  (in  tbe 
Salonof  i7fi9)>   Pajou  died  In  Paris  on  the 8tlt of  May  1809. 

PAKHOI.  or  Peibai,  a  dty  and  treaty  port  of  China,  in  the 
west  of  the*  province  of  Kwang-tung,  situated  on  a  bay  of  tbe 
Gfdf  of  Tong^dng.  formed  by  the  peitinsula  running  south-west 
bom  Lkm^an,  in  n"  g^Ji.,  10/  lo^  £•  Pop-  about  aj,aoo. 


Dating  only  from  about  1814-1830,  and  at  first  little  better  than 
a  nest  of  pirates,  Pafchoi  rapidly  grew  into  commercial  import- 
ance, owing  partly  to  tbe  comptcte  freedom  which  it  enjoyed  from 
taxation,  and  luitly  to  tbe  diversion  of  trade  pioihiced  by 
theX'iu-li'ingKbdUoa. '  Tbe  establishment  of  a  Chinese  custnn- 
hotoe  and  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Hancn  and  Haiphong 
for  a  time  threatened  to  injure  its  prospects;  but,  fcoeign  trade 
being  permitted  in  1876-1877,  it  began  in  1S79  to  be  regularly 
vinted  by  fordgn  steamers.  The  Chinese  town  stands  on  the 
petdnsula  and  faces  dtie  nortk  From  tbe  bluS.  on  which  all 
the  foreign  community  lives,  s  partly  cultivated  piain  extends. 
Liquid  indigo,  sugar,  aniseed  arid  aniseed  oil,  cassia-lignea  and 
casna  oil,  cuttle-hsh  and  bides  are  the  chief  exports.  With 
Macao  e^tedaUy  an  extensive  }unk  trade  It  mricd  on.  A  Urge 
number  of  the  inhabitants  engage  In  foiling  and  Gsh-curing. 
The  preparation  of  dried  fish  b  «  speciality  of  Pakho!,  the  fish 
being  exported  to  Hong  Kong." 

PAKINOTDK,  tbe  name  of  a  famous  English.  Worcestershire 
family,  now  represented  by  the  barony  of  Hamptim.  Sir  John 
Pakingtoa  (d.  1560)  was  a  Bnccessfui  lawyer  and  a  favourite 
at  court,  and  Henry  VIU.  enriched  him  with  estates,  including 
that  of  Westwood  in  Worcestershire.  His  grandnephew  and 
hell,  Sir  John  Pakington  (i549-i6is)-  another  prominent 
courtier.  Queen  £Uud>cih's  "  lusty  ^kington,"  famous  for  bis 
magnificence  of  living.  His  ton  John  (1600- 1634)  was  created 
a  baronet  in  1610.  His  son,  Sir  John,  the  second  baronet  f  1610- 
1680},  played  an  active  part  on  the  royalist  ude  in  the  troubles 
of  the  Great  Rebellion  and  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Worcester  in  1651 ;  Lady  Dorothy,  his  wife  (d.  1679), 
daughter  of  the  lord  keeper  Thomas  Coventry,  waa  famous  for 
her  learning,  and  was  long  credited  with  the  authorship  of  Tk» 
Whole  Duty  of  Man  (165S),  which  has  raocc  recentlv  been 
attributed  to  Richard  AUestree  (^.r.).  Their  grandson.  Sir 
John,  thc4lh  baronet  (1671-1737)  was  a  pronounced  high  Tory 
and  was  very  prominent  in  political  life;  for  long  he  was  regarded 
as  the  ori^nal  of  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  but  the 
reasons  for  thb  supposition  are  now  regarded  as  inadequate. 
The  baronetcy  benme  extinct  with  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Pakington,  the  8ih  baronet,  in  January  1830,  but  it  was  revived 
In  1846  for  his  maternal  nephew  and  heir,  John  Somenct 
Pakington  (1799-18S0),  whose  name  was  originally  RusiclL 
Born  on  the  aoth  of  February  1799  and  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  Oriel  CoU^,  Oxford,  Pakington  had  a  long  career  as  an  active 
and  industrious  Conservative  politician,  being  member  of  paitiar 
mcnl  for  Droitwich  from  1837  to  1674.  He  was  secretary  for 
war  and  the  colonics  hi  1853;  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  la  tSs^ 
1859  and  again  in  1866-1867;  and  secretary  of  state  for  war  ja 
1867-1868.  In  1874  be  was  created  Baroo  Hampton,  and  be  died 
Id  London  on  the  9th  of  April  1S80.  From  1875  until  bb  death 
Hampton  was  chief  civil  service  commiasiaDer.  In  1906  fab 
grandson  Herbert  Stuart  (b.  1889)  became  4th  baron  Homptoa. 
It  h  fattercttlng  to  note  that  Jn  isap  Hemy  VIII.  granted  ^ 
John  FaUngton  the  right  of  wearing  hi*  hat  in  the  royal  pretence^ 

PAKOKKU,  a  district  in  the  Minbu  division  of  Upper  Burma, 
lying  west  of  tbe  Imwaddy  river  and  south  of  Mandalay,  with 
Uw  line  of  the  Chin  hiUa  as  a  genenl  bouadaiy  on  the  wcet.  It 
hasanarenaf  6>iotq.  m.  aad  a  popnktloB  (1901)  of  356,484^ 
The  part  of  the  dbtrict  ahmg  tbe  Imwaddy  and  CUndida 
rivets  is  alluvial.  Beyond  thb,  however,  the  country  rises 
gradually  to  the  low  Shinmodauug  and  Tangyi  ridges,  whcic  it 
b  very  arid.  To  the  westward  then  b«  rapid  drop  to  the  well^ 
waUrcd  valley  of  the  Yaw  Rivet,and  then  a  rise  over  broken, 
dry  country  before  the  valleys  61  tbe  Uyit-tha  and  M6d  riven 
are  reached.  The  principal  products  are  millet,  scsamum  and 
sugar  produced  from  uiddy-palms  in  the  riverun  districts, 
which  also  grow  rice,  grain,  peas  and  beans.  Tobacco  and 
vegetables  are  also  produced  ia  some  quuittty,  and  malie  b 
grown  largely  for  the  sake  of  tbe  bosk,  which  b  used  for  native 
dienwt-wrappers,  under  the  name  of  yawpet.  The  YenangjM 
oil-fields,  which  produce  quantities  of  petroleum,  are  in  the 
south  of  tbe  distria,  and  iron  used  to  be  worked  in  a  small 
my.  .Then  ai^     1  i/^.m-^fi  itaecved  loiau.ia.. th« 
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dittiict.  A  good  dni  of  U*k  and  culch  is  worked  ouL  Tlie 
cuich  of  tlie  Yaw  country  is  partiadarty  csuetned.  The  average 
lainlall  docs  not  exceed  35  in.  annually,  and  in  many  places 
water  has  to  be  carted  Cor  miles.  West  of  the  PAndaung  ridge, 
bowevcr,  under  the  Chin  hills,  the  lainfaU  exceeds  50  inches. 
The  beat  in  May  and  June  b  very  ereal,  and  the  thermometer 
rites  considerably  above  loo"  F.  in  the  shade. 

The  great  majority  of  the  population  is  Burmese,  but  in  Yaw 
there  is  a  pecuUiir  race  called  Taungthas,  who  claim  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  both  Bvnneae  snd  Cfabn.  b  1901  the  Ttungthaa 
numbered  5700. 

The  headquarters  town,  PakoUro,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Irrawnddy,  and  has  grown  into  imporUnce  since  the  British 
occupation.  It  is  the  great  boat-building  centre  ot  Upper 
Burma.  The  population  in  1901  was  19,456.  It  may  be 
described  as  the  emporium  of  the  trade  of  the  Chindwin  and 
Yaw  fiver  valleys.  The  steamers  of  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla 
Company  call  bm  regularly,  and  it  is  the  starting-point  for  the 
vessels  plying  on  the  Chindwin. 

PAL,  KRUTO  DAS  (1839-1884),  Indian  publicist,  was  bom  in 
Calcutta  in  1839,  of  the  Teli  or  dl-nukn's  caste,  which  ranks  low 
In  the  Hindu  social  hierarchy.  He  received  an  English  education 
at  the  Oriental  Seminary  and  the  Hindu  MetropoUtan  College, 
and  at  an  early  age  devoted  himself  to  joumaUsm.  In  1861  be  was 
appointed  assistant  secretary  (and  afterwards  secretary)  to  the 
Brilish  Indian  Association,  a  board  of  Bengal  landlords,  which 
numbered  among  its  members  some  of  the  most  cultured  men  of 
the  day.  At  about  the  same  time  he  became  editor  of  the 
HMu  Patriel,  originally  started  hi  iSsj  and  conducted  with 
ability  and  zeal  by  Harish  Chandra  Hidtetji  unlfl  his  death  in 
t86i.  This  journal  having  been  transferred  by  a  trust  deed  to 
some  members  of  the  British  Indian  Aasociation,  it  henceforth 
became  to  scnne  extent  an  organ  of  that  body.  Tlius  Kristo 
Das  Pal  had  rare  opportunities  for  proving  his  abilities  and 
independence  during  an  eventful  career  of  twenty-two  years. 
In  t86j  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  aad  municipal 
commissioner  of  Cucutta.  In  187a  he  was  made  a  member  of 
Ibe  Bengal  legislative  councD,  where  his  practical  good  sense  and 
moderation  were  much  apjmclated  by  successive  Ueulenant- 
govcreoTB.  His  oj^xisition,  however,  to  the  Calcutta  Municipal 
BiU  of  1S76,  whkh  hnt  tecogniicd  the  elective  qrstem,  was 
attributed  to  his  prqudin  la  favour  of  the  "  clasws  "  agafaist 
the  "  mttnt."  In  1878  he  received  the  decoration  of  CXE. 
In  t8>3  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  viceroy's  legislative 
coundl.  In  the  discussions  on  the  Rent  Bill,  which  came  up  (or 
conaidention  before  the  council,  Kristo  Das  Pal,  as  scoetaiy 
to  the  British  Indian  AsEodation,  necessarily  tack  the  side  of 
the  landlords.  He  died  on  the  Mth  of  Ju^  1884-  ^icaUng 
after  his  death.  Lord  Ripon  said: "  By  this  melancholy  event  we 
have  k>st  from  among  us  a  colleague  of  diathignished  ability, 
from  whom  we  had  on  all  occasiooa  received  assistance,  of  which 
I  mday  acfcnoiriedKe  the  vahie.  ...  Mr  Krkto  Das  Pnl  owed 
the  bonoorable  positleii  to  wUdi  be  had  attained  to  tA  om 
exertions.  His  intellectual  attainments  were  of  a  high  order, 
his  rhetorical  gifu  were  acknowledged  by  all  who  beard  him, 
and  were  enhanced  when  addresarag  ihta  council  by  hb  thoraugh 
unstcry  ever  the  Eni^  language."  A  full  length  sUtue  of 
Mm  wn  unveiled  hy  Lord  Elgin  at  Calcutta  In  1894. 

See  N.  N.  Gbow,  KrUU  Das  Pal,  a  Simiy  (Calcutta.  1887)- 

PAUCB  (Lat.  PataliMM,  the  name  given  by  Augustus  to  his 
residence  on  the  Palatme  HOI),  prirnarily  the  residence  of  a 
soverrign  or  prince,  but  in  England,  Spain  and  France  extended 
to  the  resideDce  of  a  bishop,  and  bt  the  latter  country  to  buildings 
appropriated  to  the  public  mrAet,  such  as  courts  of  Justice,  ftc. 
In  It^  the  name  if  ^ven  to  royal  reddences,  to  putdic  buHdings, 
and  to  such  brge  maiK^oBt'as  in  fVance  are  either  known  aa 
cUlMiu  If  in  the  country,  or  Ulrfr  If  in  Pub. 

The  eaiBest  pabces  m  Egypt  are  those  boih  hi  the  rear  of  the 
Temple  of  Karnafc  by  Thothmes  III.  and  near  the  Temple  of 
Medbwt  Hsbu,  both  fai  Thebes;  the  earliest  m  Greece  are  those 
at  Cboasns  and  Pbaestus  hi  Crete  (c.  r  500  B.C.),  and  at  Tiryns  to 
theiftaddfc  isooBX.).  The  nost  leauikahlt  sciics  are  ttane 


erected  by  the  Assyrians  at  Nimraud,  Eoynnjik  and  rhnmlwrf 
(859-667  B.C.),  which  were  followed  by  the  Fenian  palaces  at 
Persepolis  and  Susa;  the  Parthian  palaces  at  AI  Hadhc  and 
Diarbekr;  and  the  Sasianian  palaces  of  Setbiitan,  Firurabad 
and  CtCMphon.  The  only  palace  known  of  the  late  Greek  st^ 
is  that  found  at  Palatitm  in  Macedonia.  Of  the  Komaa  period 
there  are  many  examples,  beginning  with  those  on  the  F^tine 
Hill  commenced  by  Augustus,  continued  and  added  to  by  his 
succosoiB,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Domilian,  Hadrian  and  Septimus 
Scverus,  which  covered  an  area  of  over  1,000,000  sq.  ft.  The 
villa  of  Hadrian  was  virtually  an  immense  palace,  the  building 
of  which  extended  over  7  m.  in  length;  of  more  modest  propor- 
tions are  the  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalato  and  a  fine  example 
at  Treves  in  Germany.  The  pslsoe  of  the  Hebdoinosi  at  Con* 
slanlinople,  and  a  fragment  at  Ravenna  of  Theodwic^  worii,  are 
all  tliat  remain  of  Bysantinc  palaces.  Of  Romanesque  work  the 
only  examples  arc  those  at  Gelnhausen  built  by  Barharossa,  and 
the  Wartbutg  in  Germany.  In  the  Gothic  style  in  Italy,  the 
best  known  examples  are  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice,  and  the 
Palazd  Vecchib  and  del  PodesU  (BaigeUo)  at'  Florcoce;  in 
France,  the  palace  of  [he  popes  at  Avignon,  and  the  episcopal 
palaces  of  Beiuvaii,  Laon,  Poitios  and  Ltsieui;  in  England,  the 
bishops'  palaces  of  Wells,  Norwich,  Lincoln,  portions  of  Edward 
the  Confessor's  palace  at  Westminster,  and  Wobey's  palace  at 
Hampton  Court;  while  such  great  country  mansiOTis  aa  the 
"  castles "  of  Alnwick,  Kenilworth,  Warwick,  Rochester, 
Raglan  and  Slokcsay,  or  Haddon  Hall,  come  in  the  sane 
category  though  the  name  is  not  employed.  Belonging  to  the 
Mahommedan  style  arc  the  palaces  of  the  Alhtmbra  and  the 
Alcazar  In  Spain.  Of  the  Renaissance  period,  nutnerous 
palaces  exist  in  every  country,  the  more  important  **'"'pW 
in  Italy  being  those  of  the  Vatican,  the  Quirinal  and  the 
CanceUaria,  In  Rome;  the  Caprarola  near  Rome;  the  palace  of 
CaserU  near  Naples;  the  Pitti  at  florctice;  the  Palaso  del  Te 
at  Mantua;  the  court  and  eastern  portion  of  the  duc«]  palace 
of  Venice,  and  the  nunemis  examples  of  the  Grand  Canal; 
In  France,  the  Louvre,  the  TUIetM*  (deUtoyed),  and  the 
Loxcmbourg,  hi  Patfs;  Versailles  and  St  Cennam-en-Laye;  and 
the  chUeflux  of  la  Rochefoucauld,  Fontainebleau,  Chambord, 
Blois,  Amboise,  Chenonceaux  and  other  palaces  on  the  Loire; 
to  Germany,  the  castle  of  HcidelbeTg,  and  the  Zwinger  palace 
at  Diesden;  to  Spain,  the  palace  of  Oiarles  V.  at  Grenada,  the 
Escnrial  and  (he  palace  of  Madrid;  to  England,  the  palsM  of 
Whitehall  by  Inigo  Jones,  of  which  only  the  banqueting  haB  was 
built,  Windsor  Caalk,  Blenheim.  Chatsworth,  Hamptoa  COnt| 
and  in  Scotland,  the  palaces  of  Holyrood  and  linlit^ow. 

PAUCIO  VALDiS,  ABHAMDO  (iSs»-  ),  Spnkhwffdtat 
and  critic,  was  bora  at  Entralgo,  to  the  province  of  Astariai,  oa 
the  4th  of  October  1853.  His  int  writings  were  prtoled  m  the 
Kttijia  Eitrppeoi  These  wen  pungent  essays,  remarkable  for 
independent  Judgment  and  refiiwd  bunwur,  and  foond  w  much 
favour  with  the  pnbUc  that  the  young  beginner  was  soon  ap- 
pointed edltw  of  the  HoitH.  The  beM  of  hb  altkarwart  it 
collected  in  £01  Oradora  dd  AltHM  (1S78),  Los  HwnMitii 
tspaMeles  (1878),  Nuao  vit^e  oJ  Parnate  and  La  LiUr^Oura  en  ttSi 
<i88i),  this  last  being  written  to  ooUaboiatioa  with  Leopoldo  Alaa. 
In  18S1  be  puUiihed  a  Buvd,  S  SMMrito  OMsl*,  irtteh  ihm  u 
oncMnmoB  powir  of  obsavatton,  and  the  pnaaha  ot  betta 
things  to  cmne.  In  ifarte  y  Maria  (iSSj),  a  portrayal  of  the 
struggle  between  rdigious  vocation  and  earthly  psssifm,  tocoe- 
what  to  the  manner  of  Valera,  Palado  ValdCs  acUeved  a  vttjr 
popular  triumph  which  placed  hlra  to  the  first  rank  at  coat  em 
porary  Spanish  twvdiRi.  B  UOh  i$  urn  tufima  (i8C4>>  a 
most  interesting  fragment  of  autobiography,  has  scareely  met 
with  the  rccogniUon  which  It  deserves:  perhapa  beiMusa  the 
pathos  of  the  story  is  too  uaadomed.  The  pubUcatioa  of 
FCKda^  5MilleM  ia  doiibthM  niioMiUe  for  Ike  cgoECVllM  «f 
/Mt  (s88s),  to  wUch  Mado  VkMis  ghrw  a  realiitll:  piclm  of 
the  mannen  and  customs  of  seafaring  folk,  creates  ttc  two 
convincing  cfaanctcn  whom  he  names  Job*  and  Lcooarda,  aad 
embellishes  the  whole  with  pasuges  of  aai»st«d  du  ulptfia 
baidjr  bilcrior  to  the  AdcsI  penned      Pemda  htondf .  Thm 
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coMttlDiuI  fawgfnatioo  of  "the  writer  expressed  kscU  anew  in 
the  channing  itoiy  Jttvtrila  (t886),  one  of  whose  attractive 
charactcn  develop!  into  the  heidne  of  MaximiHa  C18S7); 
and  from  Uaxiwiina,  In  its  turn,  is  telcea  the  oovke  who  figures 
fts  a  professed  nun  among  the  penonsges  of  ta  Hemana  San 
Sidpicic  (18S9),  in  which  the  love-passages  between  Zcfcrino 
Saajinjo  and  Gloria  Bennfides  are  set  off  with  daboiate, 
mnantk  descriptions  tit  Seville.  £1  Cvarto  feia  (iSfiS)  is,  as 
its  name  imfdies,  concerned  with  the  details,  not  always  edifying, 
of  journalistic  life.  Two  novels  issued  in  iSgi,  La  Espuma  and 
la  ft,  were  enthusiastically  praised  in  foreign  countries,  but, 
In  Sp^  their  receptkm  was  cold.  Hm  nplanatioa  la  to  be 
found  in  the  feet  that  the  fim  of  these  books  is  an  avowed  lailre 
on  the  Spanish  aristocracy,  and  that  the  second  was  construed 
into  an  attack  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  During  the 
acrimonioos  discussion  which  followed  the  publication  of  La 
Stpuma,  it  was  frequently  asserted  that  the  artist  had  improvised 
a  fantastic  carkattire  of  originals  whom  he  had  never  seen;  yet 
as  the  chanctos  in  Ct^ma't  PegueBeea  are  painted  in  darker 
tones,  and  as  the  very, critics  who  were  foremost  in  charging 
hlacio  Valdis  with  incompetence  and  ignorance  an  almost 
unanimous  in  praising  CoIoDia's  fidelity,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Indictment  against  La  Espuma  cannot  be  maintained.  Subse- 
quently Palacio  Valdfa  returned  to  his  earlier  and  better  manner 
in  Lm  Majot  de  CAda  (1&96)  and  in  £<i  Algeria  dd  Cafilin  Ril»t 
(1699).  In  these  novels,  and  still  more  in  Tristdn,  6  d  faimismo 
(1906),  he  frees  himself  from  the  reproach  of  undue  submission 
to  French  influences.  In  any  case  be  takes  a  prominent  place  in 
modem  Spanish  literature  as  a  keen  analyst  of  emotkm  and  a 
qrmpathctic,  dch'cate,  humorous  observer.  (J.  F.-K.) 

PAUCXT,  FRAWniEK  [Fkakos]  (i79S-i87li).  Czech 
bbtorian  and  politician,  was  bom  on  the  I4lh  of  June  179S  at 
Boddavica  (Hotzcndorf)  tn  Horavia.  His  ancestors  had  been 
members  of  the  community  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  had 
secretly  maintained  their  Protestant  belief  thiou^iout  the 
poiod  of  religious  persecution,  eventually  giving  their  adherence 
to  the  Anjpburg  confessfon  as  approximate  to  their  original 
tailh.  Palack^s  father  was  a  schoolmaster  and  a  man  of  some 
tfiimf''|f  The  son  was  sent  in  181a  to  the  Protestant  gymnasium 
at  Praiabuil,  lAen'lw.canie  is  contact  with  the  philologist 
Safofik  and  became  a  seabms  student  of  the  Slav  languages. 
After  some  years  spent  in  private  teaching  Palack^  settled  in 
1823  at  Prague.  Here  he  found  a  warm  friend  hi  Dobrovsk^, 
wbaae  good  idations  with  the  Austrian  autb(«ities  sbiekkd  him 
Atom  the  bostili^  shown  hy  the  govennent  to  itudcnu  of  Slav 
subjects.  Dobrovsk^  Introduced  him  to  Coont  Sternberg  and 
his  brother  Francis,  both  of  whom  look  an  enthusiastic  interest 
in  Bohemian  history.  Count  Francis  was  the  principal  founder 
of  the  Society  of  the  Bohemian  Museum,  devoted  to  the  eoUeciion 
of  docuBienu  bearing  on  Bohemian  history,  with  the  object  of 
reawakening  natfonal  wntimwit  by  the  study  of  the  national 
records.  Fubh'cinteresthithemovement was  stimulated  in  1825 
by  the  new  Journal  ef  tke  Bakemtan  Uuseum  {Casopis  takiko 
M^Utt)  of  which  Falackj^  was  the  first  editor.  The  journal  was 
at  fint  published  in  Caech  and  German,  and  the  Czech  edition 
survived  to  become  the  most,  important  literary  organ  of 
Bohemia.  Falack^  luid  recdved  a  modest  appointment  as  archi- 
vist to  Onmt  Sternberg  and  In  1829  the  Bohemian  estates  sought 
to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  historiographer  of  Bohemia,  with  a 
sniaH  saUry,  but  it  was  ten  years  before  the  consent  of  the  Vicn. 
luse  authorities  was  (Atained.  Meanwhile  the  estates,  with  the 
tardy  assent  of  Vienna,  had  undertaken  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
publishing  Palack^'s  capital  work,  the  Tlislory  <^  lh«  Baktmian 
Pefl#fe(svols.,  1836-1867),  This  book,  which  comes  down  to  the 
jeai  1526  and  the  extinction  of  Czech  independence,  was  founded 
on  laborious  research  in  the  local  archives  of  Bohemia  and  in 
the  Ubtaries  of  the  chief  dties  of  Europe,  and  remains  the  stan- 
dard authority.  The  first  vtJume  was  printed  in  German  in 
1836,  and  subsequently  translated  into  Czech.  The  publication 
of  the  work  was  hindered  by  the  policc-ccnsorihip,  which  was 
cqiedally  active  in  criiici^ng  his  account  of  the  flussilc  movc- 
incnt.    Palack^,  thoiigh  entirely  national  and  Protestant  in 
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his  sympathies,  was  caiefuLio  avoids  mistical  tppnbatioa 
of  the  Reformers'  methods,  but  hia  statesaenu  were  held  by  the 
authorities  to  be  dangerous  to  the  CathoHc  faith.    He  was 

therefore  compelled  to  make  exdslons  from  liis  narrative  and 
to  accept  as  integral  parts  of  his  mrk  passages  interpolated  by 
the  censors.  After  the  abolition  of  the  policc-ceosorship  in 
1848  he  pubblicd  a  new  edllion,  omplBted  hi  1876,  restoring 
the  original  form  the  work.  The  fairest  and  most  condderable 
of  Patackf's  antagonists  In  the  controversy  aroused  by  hb 
narrative  of  the  early  reformation  in  Bidiemia  was  Baron 
Helfert,  who  received  a  biiet  from  Vienna  to  write  Us  Hm  nnd 
Hieftnymta  (i8$j)  to  oountciBct  the  Impression  made  fay 
Pdlsck^'s  History.  K.  A.  K.  HSfler,  a  German  professor  of 
hislopr  at  Prague,  edited  the  historical  anthorities  for  the 
period  In  a  similar  sense  In  his  Gesckkhte  ier  hiasUiulien 
Bemptng  in  BSkmen.  Falack^  replied  In  his  Gexkithte  its 
HussUenthumc*  tmd  Professor  LBffler  (Prague,  186S)  and  Zw 
bBkmisdten  GtxlMUsdireibtiMi  (lYague,  1871). 

The  revolution  of  r848  forced  the  historian  into  practical 
politics.  He  was  deputed  to  the  Reichstag  which  sat  at 
KromeNce  (Kremsier)  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Slav  congress  at  Prague  He  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  preliminary  parliament  consisting  of  500  former 
deputies  to  the  diet,  which  met  at  Frankfort,  on  the  ground  that 
as  a  Czech  he  had  no  interest  in  German  affairs.  He  was  at 
this  time  in  favour  of  a  strong  Austrian  empire,  iriuch  should 
consist  of  a  federation  of  the  southern  German  and  the  Slav 
states,  allowing  of  the  retention  of  their  individual  rights. 
These  views  met  with  some  degree  of  consideration  at  Vlenria, 
and  Pslack^  was  even  offered  a  portfolio  in  the  PHleradorf 
cabinet.  The  collapse  of  the  federal  idea  and  the  definite 
triumph  of  the  party  ol  reaction  in  1851  led  to  his  retirement 
from  politics.  After  the  liberal  coacessions  of  i860  and  18^1, 
however,  he  became  a  life  member  of  the  Austrian  senate.  His 
views  met  with  small  support  from  the  asiembty,  and  with  tiie 
exception  of  a  short  periixl  after  the  decree  of  S^tember  1871, 
by  which  the  emperor  raised  hopes  for  Bohemian  self-govcm> 
ment,  he  ceased  to  appear  in  the  senate  from  1861  onwards.  In 
the  Bolicmian  Landtag  he  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  nationalist'federal  party.  He  sought  the  establishment  of 
a  Crech  kingdom  wUch  should  indude  Bohemia,  Horavia  and 
Silesia,  and  in  his  zeal  for  Czech  autonomy  he  even  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Conservative  nobility  and  with  the  extreme 
Catholics.  He  attended  the  Panslavist  congress  at  Moscow  in 
1867.  UedicdatPrague«ithe36thofUayi876. 

Among  his  more  important  smaller  historical  works  are :  Wirih 
fnt  it'  aUtn  bikmiuluH  Ctsckiektieki'tiber  (Prwuc,  1630),  dcalii^ 
witn  author*  of  many  of  whose  work*  were  then  Inacccasible  to 
Czech  students;  Aukttletky  (6  voli.,  Prague,  1S40-1873);  UHnini' 
tkhe  BtilrSit  tur  CwkUItU  dtt  UutiiUnkruiJ  (a  volfc,  Prague. 
|S7>-|874);  DoatmMa  map*'"  JiAannis  JIus  vHam,  oaetriHam, 
causam  ,  ,  .  iUutlranHa  (Prague,  i860).  With  Safarik  he  wrote 
Anjdntt  iff  bokmiicluii  DUklkuntt  (PrcMburg,  181B)  and  Dia 
aUntttt  DtntmOUr  Ur  bshntixhem  SpraeM*  (Prague,  1840).  Three 
volumes  of  his  Czech  articles  aod  easayt  were  published  as  Baikast 
(3  voli.,  Prague,  1871-187^).  For  account*  of  Palaclc^  ace  an  article 
^ Saint  ReneTaillaodicrititbeXmicdcirfziizMaRJet  (April,  1853); 
Count  LQtzow,  LutwTts  om  Ikt  Historians  ej  Bokaiiia  (London,  1905). 

PALAOIH  (Lat  pataUmis),  strictly  a  courtier,  a  member  ol 
a  royal  household,  one  connected  frith  a,  palace.  From  being 
applied  to  the  famous  twrivc  peers  of  Charlemagne,  the  word 
became  a  general  term  in  romance  for  kni^its  of  great  prowess. 

PALAEMON,  QDINTUS  BEinilDS,  Roman  grammarian,  4 
native  of  Viccntla,  lived  in  the  leigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius. 
From  Suetmius  (Dt  ffmKma^cit,  13)  we  learn  that  he  was 
originally  a  slave  who  obtdned  his  freedom  and  taught  grammar 
at  Rome.  Though  a  man  of  profligate  and  arrogant  character, 
he  enjoyed  a  great  repuUtion  as  a  teacher;  Quintilian  and 
Pcisius  are  said  to  have  been  his  pupils.  His  lost  ilr*  (Juvenal, 
vii.  21 5],  a  system  of  grammar  much  used  In  bis  own  time  and 
largely  drawn  upon  by  later  grammarians,  cont^ed  rules  for 
correct  diction,  Qlustrative  quotations  and  treated  of  barbarisms 
and  solecisms  (Juvenal  vi.'45»>-  An  extant  Art  pammatiea 
(discovered  by  Jovianns  Fttntanus  in  the  isth  centaiy)  and 
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PrafcHor  Seward,  bewmr,  hu  foond  a  ZjgttpanSM  tm  nhi.  urmra- 
alinc M appircntly  fuii(al  liypha:  he  MinciU a  poMibk companwn 
with  the  mould  Uucm.  Bodies  clotcly  nactnUinit  the  pctitbecia  dL 
Sphaeriaeeoua  Fungi  have  often  ben  obtcrvcd  on  impnuioM  of 
Palaconicpianu,  and  may  pnriiably  bdong  to  the  (roup  indicated. 
Profeaaor  r.  £•  WeiM  baa  obtained  iatcrcsiifiE  evidence  that  the 
Mnbtotic  asMciacion  between  root*  and  FunK>.  known  aa  "  Myco> 
rnia,"  abeady  occurred  amoog  CarfaonilenNW  planta.  Tb«  lew 
and  inctmplcte  data  which  we  at  prcacnt  pnwf  »•  to  Palacoioic 
Funei  do  not  ai  yet  juitify  ajiy  intereitcta  ai  to  the  evolution  of 
these  planta.  The  writer  u  not  aware  of  any  evidcoca  for  iho 
occnrreace  of  Palacoaoic  Licheoa. 

The  important  class  of  the  Btyophytt,  wltich,.OD  theoretical 
grounds,  is  commonly  regarded  as  more  primilivc  than  the 
■ii««riiri  Plcridophyta,  is  as  yet  scarcely  represented  among 
«ij  t^rij  fx,  ^jjg^ji  (ossils  of  PalacoBoic  age.  In  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  of  Scotland  Mr  Kidslon  has  found  several  speci- 
mens of  a  large  dichotomous  Iballus,  with  a  very  distinct  midrib; 
the  spcdmctu,  referred  to  the  provisional  genus  TkeUiUt,  much 
resemble  the  larger  thalloid  Liverworts.  Similar  fonfla  have 
been  described  (nun  still  older  rocks.  In  one  or  two  cases 
Palaeozoic  plants,  rcscrobling  the  true  Mosses  in  habit,  have 
been  discovered;  the  best  cxajmple  is  the  Mtueita  palytridmnu 
of  Renault  and  Zdller,  from  the  Coal  Hcasum  of  Coramentrr. 
In  the  absence,  however,  both  of  reproductive  organs  and  of 
anatomical  structure,  it  cannot  be  uid  that  there  b  at  present 
condu^vc  evidence  for  the  existeDce  «f  dthct  Hepaticae  or 
Mnsci  in  PalaeootNC  times. 

OurknowIcdgeoftheVaacularCryptogninsof  the  Paleozoic 
period,  though  recent  discoveries  have  somewhat  reduced  their 
relative  importance,  is  stilt  more  extensive  than  of  any 
jy^j^j^  other  class  ol  planta,  and  in  tact  it  is  here  that  the 
evidence  of  Palaeontology  fint  becomes  of  essential 
Importance  lo  the  botanist.  They  extend  back  through  the 
Devonian,  possibly  to  the  ^lurian  system,  but  the  systematic 
summary  now  to  be  given  is  based  primarily  on  the  rich  materials 
afforded  by  the  Carboniferous  end  Permian  formations,  from 
which  our  detailed  knowledge  of  Falaeostnc  {dsnta  hu  been 
chiefly  derived. 

In  addition  to  the  three  chsstB,  Equlsebdes,  Lyoopodiales  and 
Pilicales,  under  which  ncent  Ftcridophytes  naturally  group 
thcDiselves,  afourth  dass,SphenophyIlAlei,  existed  in  Palarasoic 
times,  dearly  idatcd  to  the  Horsetails  and  more  remotely  to 
the  ftons  and  perhaps  the  Qub-noncs,  but  with  peculiarities 
«f  Its  own  demanding  an  independent  pesitkm.  We  further  find 
that,  whereas  the  Perns  of  the  present  day  form  a  wdl-dcfincd 
and  even  isolated  dasa,  this  was  not  the  case  at  the  time  when 
the  primary  rocks  were  deposited.  A  great  group  of  Palaeoaoic 
fossils,  shewing  evident  affinity  to  Ferns,  has  proved  to  consist 
of  sced-bearitig  plants  allied  lo  Gymnosperms,  cspcdally  Cycads. 
This  important  class  of  plants  wilt  be  described  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Spermophyta  under  the  name  Pleridospermeac.  The 
arrangement  which  wc  shall  adept  for  the  Palaeosok  Pterido- 
phyU  is  therefore  as  foUows^- 

I.  BfKtsdda.  n.  SpiaufkyOala. 

m.  Lyccfodida.  IV.  f iticufte. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  throughout  the  Palaeozoic  period, 
and  indeed  far  beyond  it,  vascular  plants,  to  far  as  the  eaisting 
evidence  shows,  were  represented  only  by  the  Pteridophyta, 
Ptcridosperms  and  Gymnosperms.  Although  the  history  of  the 
Angiospcrms  may  probably  go  much  further  back  than  present 
records  show,  there  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
present,  aa  such,  amongst  the  Pslaeecolc  vegeistion.  Coo- 
aequcntly,  the  Ftcridophytes,  GytBDOSpermi  and  their  allies  had 
the  6eld  to  therosdves,  so  far  as  regards  the  higher  plants,  and 
filled  places  in  future  which  have  now  for  the  most  part  been 
aeiied  on  by  families  of  more  modem  origin.  Hence  it  ts  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  eariy  Vascular  Cryptograms  were, 
beyond  compaiiion,  more  varied  and  more  lughly  organized  than 
ihdr  displand  and  often  tiegrmded  successors.  It  to  among  the 
fossils  of  the  Palaeoxoic  rocks  that  we  first  learn  the  possibilities 
of  Pteridophytic  organization. 

I.  Equiitida. — This  class,  represented  in  the  recent  flora 
Yfg  the  siAgle  geaos  £gitiH<ani,  with  about  twcatjr  vtcki, 


one  o(  the  dominant  gieape  of  plants  ia  Catboolfcrevs  tiaMs. 
The  Calamarwae,  now  known  to  have  been  the  chief  Palaeoaoic 
rcpfesentativcs  of  the  ilonctail  stock,  attained  the  dimeasio— 
of  trees,  leadiinf,  aecordiag  to  Graad*  Eary,  a  height  of  fro« 
JO  to  60  metres,  and  showed  in  all  respects  a  higher  and  hit 
varied  organiaation  than  their  recent  aacceiMTi. 

Thdf  fcmains  occar  in  three  prindpa'  foitm  of  pKservalkM. 
(1)  carbonaceous  imprcMions  of  the  leafy  faranchcs.  the  fructii^ 
cation*  and  other  parts;  (>)  easts  of  the  atem;  theie  are  usmlly 
internal,  or  irftJiary  eaua,  as  deacHbed  above.  Aroond  the  cm 
the  organic  tissues  may  be  rcpreMntcd  by  a  earbonsceoaa  layer, 
on  the  outer  surface  ot  which  the  external  features,  such  ai  the 
Tcmalni  of  leave*,  can  •omettmes  be  traced.  More  uaually,  however, 
the  carbonaoeoua  film  ia  thin,  and  merely  shows  the  irapccM  of  the 
modullary  oat  within;  (1)  pctriicd  spedmena  of  all  parts— «c«w. 
roots,  Icavea  and  Iructibcaliona— showing  the  mtenial  atfuetnte, 
more  or  leu  pcrfedly  prewrved.  THe  corrctalioa  of  these  varioMS 
remains  presents  cotUKterabl*  difficulties.  Casta  surroundrd  taw 
wood.  With  its  ■tructure  prcKrvcd,  have  wetimea  been  loanrf, 
4fid  have  cttablidted  their  true  rdaiions.  The  posiiioa  of  the 
branches  is  shown  both  on  casts  and  in  petrified  apecimews,  and  bea 
helped  in  tbeir  identificaiion.  while  the  petrified  remains  mmm. 
tiroes  show  enoush  of  the  external  characters  to  allow  of  their 
conclation  with  impiessiona.  Fmctificatiens  have  eftcn  beea 
found  in  with  leafy  shoots,  and  the  anaiomical  atraciarc 

of  the  axis  in  sterile  and  totUe  specimens  has  proved  a  vak^ile 
nwani  of  idcntilicatiaii. 

In  AaMt  the  Calamarieae  appear  to  have  borne,  on  the  whole, 
a  gencrsl  rescmbtance  to  the  recent  Equiietaceae,  in  spile  ti  llwW' 
enormouily  greater  bulk.  The  leaves  were  oonstanily  in  wtwria, 
.ind  tiTre  usually  nf  fomparativdy  amaU  aiie  and  of  aimple  form. 
In  Ihe  uldcM  linomi  Calamattan,  however.  ArthaucaUmaUM 
(Dn-onian  311H  l.owr  CariMnilerous),  the  leaves  were  repeatedly 
ftirbcd.  There  is  rvidrnee  that  in  some,  at  least,  of  the  Cabmarieae 
the  leaves  ol  each  vcrtiisl  were  united  at  the  baie  to  loiwi  a  sheath. 
The  free  lamina,  however,  was  always  considerably  nwredevdoped 
thaa  in  the  raecnt  family;  in  form  it  was  usaally  linear  or  narrawly 
boceolais.  Different  genera  have  been  founded  on  leaf-bBaring 
branchea  of  Cabmarieae;  apart  from  iirlniSfiilan'fii.  alrdsdy 
mrntioned.  and  AulepkjUilti  {Grand'  Eun).  in  both  of  wUrh  the 
leava  were  dtchotomoua,  we  have  ^mtiMria,  AtltrtUtyUiltt  aaid 
Caltmtdaitu  (in  Grand'  Cury'a  limited  aenst),  with  aimiUe  kavn. 
In  some  apecics  of  AmtmUtia  the  extremely  delicate  ultimate  twiga, 
bearing  wborla  of  small  lanceolate  leaves,  give  a  charactcriaiic 
habit,  BHCgesting  that  they  may  have  bdonged  to  herfoaceoaa 
ptanu;  oUmt  AnnuUriae.  however,  have  been  traced  with  certaiMy 
into  cnnnexion  with  the  taems  of  Urge  Calamiles.  In  jfjteo- 
pkyltilu,  the  Beneric  distinction  of  which  from  .1  malaria  ia  net 
always  clw,  Inc  narrow  linear  luvcs  are  in  crowded  whock,  and 
the  ultimate  branches  diaiidMOsly  arranged:  in  the  Calammlad^ 
of  Grand'  Eury— ekiracteriatic  ol  the  Upper  Coal  Measures — the 
whorls  are  more  remote,  and  the  twigs  polysiichous  in  ansnga- 
meni.  In  all  these  groups  a  kof.iihcaih  has  been  recognised. 

The  distribution  o(  the  branches  on  the  main  stem  ahov* 
considerable  variations,  on  which  genets  or  sut>.genera  have  been* 
founded  by  C  E.  Weiss,  la  Artkatoealamiitt,  which  ceruinly 
deacrvca  generic  rank,  the  branches  may  occur  en  every  aode, 
but  onlv  in  astaia  parta  of  the  stem;  the  rib*  of  sacccssiwe  intc^ 
nodes  do  not  alternate,  but  are  coniiavoas.  Indicating  that  the 
leaves  were  superposed.  Ustag  Calamiitt  aa  a  geaeric  Man  hr 
all  those  Calamarian  stems  in  which  the  rib*  alternate  at  the  nodcs^ 
we  have,  on  Weiss'*  system,  the  following  aub-geneca:  Tfifsrsfsw 
itsj,  branches  rare  and  irrecularly  anangcd;  fsfnsiiliai,  Mancka 
in  reaular  venidls,  limited  to  certain  nodes,  whidh  aii  ssiai^ 
spedally  short  jntenwdca;  gacafswi'lfr.  branches  psvseat  oa  every 
node.  These  ilisltiictwna  can  be  reoagnimd  on  petrified  specimens, 
as  wdl  as  on  the  casta,  but  their  taxonomic  value  baomcwhM 
doubtful.  In  many  Calamites  there  is  evidence  thai  the  aetfal 
stem  sprang  from  a  horaootal  rhimsc.  aa  ia  the  cennMn  spedaa 
C.  {SiiletJimiitt)  ^atM;  ia  Other  specuasas  the  aarial  alM  has 
an  uMlcpefKlcnt,  rootiog  tiaae. 

The  aaaltmkal  tmumrt  of  all  parts  of  the  plant  ts  now  known, 
In  various  Cabmarieae,  thanks  more  especially  to  the  work  of 
Williamson  in  England  and  of  Renault  in  France.  The  stem  ha*  a 
atpKlure  arhich  may  be  bciedy  characterised  aa  that  of  an  Eimuiam 
with  aecondsfy  gsowth  in  thickness  (fig,  1,  Fbtc).  The  MuaUy 
fistnbr  pith  is  sumunded  by  a  ring  of  conateml  vascular  bundle, 
(see  ANAtonT  o>  PutNTS.  and  Ftbbidophvia},  each  of  whkh. 
with  fare  exeeption*.  has  an  ioterceOular  canal  at  it*  Inner  edge, 
coatainiiiff  the  disori^niaed  ^iral  tracheae,  just  aa  ia  the  raccat 
genus.  The  conot  u  often  preserved;  in  certain  tase*  it  waa 
strengthened  by  hypodermal  strands  of  fibres,  as  in  EfaisrfarK. 
It  b  only  In  the  rare  cases  where  a  very  young  nrig  is  preserved 
that  the  primary  atruaure  of  the  stem  m  found  unuicnd.  lo  all 
the  hrger  specimens  a  broad  cone  of  wood,  arith  ha  ilsieaii  ia 
radbl  series,  had  been  added.  Ttiis  seooadary  srood,  ia  the  tm* 
Cabmilc*  (itrlWoWw,  Coeppert),  has  a  simpla  stmctuie  cooi- 
panWe  ta  that  of  laa  riaiphat  CaaHawis  woods;  it  is  ssade  sp 
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cntiraty  of  radial  btnd*  of  traclwKlM  int«nper««l  with  medullary 
yay*.    The  pitlinc  o(  ihc  tnchode*  la  more  or  Iras  icalarifonn  in 
character,  and  is  limited  to  the  mdial  Mlla.    In  favonraUe  cum 
¥«mains  til  the  cambium  are  found  on  the  outer  border  of  the  wood, 
and  phloem  ■■  alto  proent  in  the  normal  poaition.  tbayih  it 
does  not  aeem  to  bave  aiiainod  My  comideraUe  thicknew.  In  the 
old  steina  the  primary  cortex  waa  nntaccd  by  periderm,  siving 
roe  fa  «  thick  mbm  ti  bark.  The  mm  dcKnption  appfic*  to 
ttM  Menu  of  Catoawlw  in  the  umwer  mmc  (ArtkropUjt  of  the 
Fra»ch  author*),  to  which  the  ipecimeiw  from  the  Briti*b  Coal 
McoautM  mostly  belong.  Ankantalamilt*  appeM  to  have  had  a 
timtlair  atructure,  but  in  some  cpedmcna  from  the  Lower  Catbon- 
■lerous  of  Bumttiland,  nrovUionally  named  PtaUtelamittM  ftUy- 
t-mrtnsis,  cenlripelal  wood  waa  preaent  in  Ibe  Mem.  I*  Calamtdim- 
dron  (Upper  Coal  Meanirea)  the  wood  haa  a  mocc  complex  uructure 
than  in  CalamiUu  the  pnodpal  ray*  including  raoal  tracta  of 
fibroua  ttaauc,  in  addition  to  the  UMiat  parenchyma-  Artirtdendrom 
fLo«er  Coal  Meaiurea)  approache*  Cuanwdni^rM  io  thi*  rcvpect. 
The  longitudinal  courae  of  the  vaKular  bundle*  and  their  relation 
to  the  l^vc*  in  Calamaricae  generally  followed  the  Bjttuttmm  type, 
though  more  variable  and  nmetimea  more  complex.   The  alUch- 
ment  of  the  branches  waa  immediately  above  the  node,  and  uiually 
between  two  foliar  trace*,  as  in  the  rectnt  genus.    Where  the 
atructure  of  tbe  leave*  is  preserved  it  prove*  to  De  of  an  eitremely 
simple  type:  the  narrow  lamina  it  Inverted  by  a  nngte  vascular 
bundle,  aepaiated  by  a  *he*A  fram  tbe  Mnrounding  paKaade- 

erenchyma.  Stomata  of  the  auM  auvexan  n  ia  B^mttlmi  have 
en  detected  in  the  epidermis. 

The  not*  (formerly  deicrfbed  M  a  lepante  miM.  ^ifmavrtM) 
were  bom  directly  on  the  nodca.  DM  «a  rfion  Metal  bnncMi  a* 
fn  E^uUettm.  They  are  of  vmilar  atnicttttc  in  all  known  C^- 
■narieae,  the  main  roots  having  a  lam  pith,  while  the  rootlM*  had 
litilc  or  none.  The  structure  i*  in  allrespect*  that  typical  of  roots, 
aa  shown  by  the  centripetal  primanr  wood,  and  the  aliematioB  of 
xylem  and  phloem  groups  ooaervabte  in  caoeptionally  favouraUe 
young  Bpedment.  A  striking  fcatwe'ia  the  presence  of  large, 
radiaiinif  intetcellular  cavities  in  the  cortea,  annoting  an  aquatic 
habit.  The  young  roots  show  a  double  endodermis,  just  aa  in  the 
recent  Bgniuaum, 

A  considerable  number  of  Calamarian  frmiifieatiomt  are  known, 
preserved,  same  a*  cathonaoeous  impressions,  othen  as  petrified 
specimens,  cahibiting  the  internal  structure.  In  many  cases  ine  cone* 
have  been  found  in  connexion  with  branchca  bearing  characteristic 
Calamarian  foltaee.  Ahnost  all  strebili  of  the  Calamarieae  are 
constnictod  on  the  tame  general  lines  as  those  of  Equiuiim,  with 
which  some  agree  exactly;  in  most,  however,  the  orsamzation 
was  more  complex,  the  complexity  consisting  in  the  intercalation 
of  whwb  of  sterile  bract*,  between  those  olthe  aporan^iophorca. 
In  several  case*  beterospo^,  unknown  among  noent  Eqntsetaeaae, 
ba«  been  demooitrated  in  their  Pataeouic  rcpreaentativea. 

Four  main  ^pe*  of  atmctort  be  dittingiuahed  among 
Calamarian  rtnbni. 

t.  CtfuHMlacfcyf.  Schlmper.    Mere  the  whotla  of  peltate  spor- 
angiophoreo  alternate  regularly  with  tbow  of  sterile  bract*,  the 
former  being  in*erted  on  the  axis 
midway  between  the  latter  (fig.  3). 
Tbe    *por3ngiophore*,    which  are 
usually  halt  as  niimenw*  in  each 
venial  aa  tbe  bract*,  have  the  same 
form  a*  in  Equiulnm,  but  each  Ixars 
four  sporangia  only.     The  spores 
are  (requentlv  found  to  be  still  united 
in  tetrads.    In  some  spede*,  c.f.  the 
British    C.    Bintttyana,  numerous 
*pedmen*  have  been  examined  and 
only  one  kind  of  tpon  observed; 
here,  then,  there  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption   that    the    ipedes  waa 
hqmospoFOUS.    In  other  caaea,  how- 
ever, t.t.  C.  CuAMMfl,  WAX.,  two 
kinds  of  spore  occur,  in  difiemit 
sporangia,  but  on  tbe  aanw  tiroUlus 
and  even  on  the  ame  tporangiophore. 
Tlw  mcgasporea,  of  which  there  are 
f  ,      ^  I     IN-    tnany  in  the  mcgatporangium,  have 
Fia.i.-C4lflFn«te£4M.  Dia-  ,  di/„„tcr  about  three  times  that  of 
pammatic  longitudinal  arc-  ,he  microspores.    The  abortten  of 
tun  of   the  cone,  showing  certain  iporrs.  which  U  known  to 
the  au*  (u)  bearing  aher-  have  taken  place  both  in  the  homo- 
lule  whorls  of    bracts  (fcr)  .porous  C.  Binntyamt  and  in  the 
and  pHtate  tpqrangiophores  mcgaiponingia  of  C.  Catlmmm,  may 
lip)   with    their  «poran6ia  .ome light  on  the  origin  of  iSc 

{rm).  The  upturnttl  lips  of  heterospocous  condition.  The  brads 
the  brtetj  are  only  shown  •omelimc*  coherent  in  their 

in  evtty  alternate  verticil.  lovet  part  {e.t.  C.  Binntyana).  tomt- 
lime*  free  C.  Ludmfi);  in  all 
caws  thar  free  extrnnitie*  formrd  a  protrrtion  to  the  (rrtile 
■hod  above.  In  some  continental  spcriFs  (e.(.  C.  Cramd"  F.uryi, 
Sea.)  radial  mcmbramKM  plate*  hung  down  fmm  each  veniril  of 
inai,  Iniaiing  coMputnwoi*  in  iriiuh  tha  Mbjacmt  ^ocangio- 


plinrri  vcrc  nuJosd.  T>ic  anntomy  o!  the  axis  is  esantially 
Siinil.ir  li>  ih.ii  of  a  y<>un^  C.iUmjri.in  tuig,  with  some  variations 
ill  (lotail,  Stiobili  oi  [he  Calarnoiia^hys  t^pc  occur  in  connexion 
both  with  Anntdaria  ami  AileropkylliUs  foliage. 

3.  Palatoitackya,  Weiss.  Hcrr.  as  in  the  previous  genu*,  *tcrile 
and  fertile  verticils  are  ranged  alternately  oa  the  axis  of  the  cone. 
The  main  diRercncc  is  that  in  Palatoslaciyn  tfie  sporangiopbore*, 
instead  of  standing  midway  bctiK'ecn  the  wboil*  of  bract*,  are 
in^Tled  IfflmediateTy  above  them,  tprinein^,  as  it  were,  from  the 
axil  of  the  itolSe  venial  (fig.  j.  A).  Tbia  singular  aiiuiigeinent 
~  lillLiiiliis  as  to  the  cKinvctnesa  of  the  cvrreat  inter* 
the  Equisetaceou*  qxuaagiepbora  as  ■  laodilkd  leaf 


A  ax 

(Afiwllaank.  tau.'itMa.i  ■ 

Fte.  3. 

A,  Palaroitaihya.  Diagrammalic  kmntudlnal  aectlcm  of  con^ 
showing  the  .ixii.  (,>iij  iH.inng  the  bcacta  (fir)  with  ^tate  sporaqpo- 
phores  (spi  springing  from  tlwraxila;  Ja^  spuniva. 

B,  Artkat*fatiimin%.  Put «(  opac,  sboinng  the  axis  (aa)  bearitis 
peltate  sporaagiopbotta  {tp'i  aftlmit  bnctti  m.  sporangia. 

(cf.  Ckeirostrtbus  betow).  In  most  other  respect*  the  two  genera 
agree;  there  i*  evidence  for  the  occurrence  ot  hetcrospoiy  in  lome 
strobili  referred  to  PaloMiloel^  The  anatomy  of  the  axi*  ia 
that  of  a  young  branch  of  a  CiMpltc.  According  to  Grand'  Eury, 
thi:  raUuoittuMya  fructilu:aM»MH,aaK  eommonly  aaodated  with 
A  sletophyltitti  foliage.  Tba  tllWrril  liy"  of  *  Palatotlatiiya  im 
■tinwn  in  fig.  4  (PiaU). 

\.  EquMfium  type  of  strobilu*.  In  certain  cases  tbe  strobili  of 
raLc(izf.ic  Calaniaricae  appear  to  ha\e  had  etacntlally  the  same 
Oi|;'iiiir'ili<'>n  aa  in  ihr  rffrnl  |;rnu!>.  the  axis  bearing  tporangio- 

fi.ni  only,  iviihimi  irv  i  ic.J.iUil  br.icls.  It  is  remarkable  that 
r  i.i-iilii  MiioT!';  :g|ij>.iri  iitty  nl  tlii-^  kind  have  been  found  by  Renault 
in  ( lii'A-  n ■.>!>" i.il ion  v.i[li  ihc  most  .inricHt  of  the  Catamaricae — 
iSrclijt<nfaUnntis.  In  tlit'<<-  'uiibili  the  peltate  scales,  like  the 
vi  f;i'i->'ivc  leaves  ol  tlu-  iilant,  ;irij  in  superposed  verticils;  each 
appears  to  have  borne  lour  Ainran^i.-i  (lig.  j,  B).  Other  cones, 
hoirevtf.  Bamcly,  those  known  a*  Potkccttts,  bave  alio  been  at- 
tributed on  pod  grounds  to  the  {ecdus  Arthaeofalamilts;  they  are 
long  stitAlli,  constricted  at  intervals,  and  it  i*  probable  that  the 
turrrasion  of  fertile  sporangiatdiores  ws*  interrupted  here  and 
thr  tf  by  the  intercalaimn  of  tterik)  bracts,  which  may  also  have 
li^.  n  nrcwnt,  at  long  interval^  in  Renault'*  species.  Cones  from 
t'-n-  ^Iiddle  Coal  MnaarcL  daac^wd  by  KldMon  under  the  name  of 
i  'mWum  HtmimgK^  but- pAbiMv  Monging  to  one  of  the 
<..ii.iniarteae,  bear  a  amking  ettmai  iwrobtance  to  these  of  a 
recent  E^iuiMum. 

4.  Ciagafarta,  Weiss.  This  form  of  (troWlu*.  from  the  Coal 
Mcahnvs  of  Germany,  ia  imperfectly  known,  and  it*  relalion  to 
Calamarieac  not  beyond  douht.  In  ihe  U"  strobili  the  uiorangio* 
phoirs,  which  .irc  not  polute,  bill  sira|»-»l>aped,  were  borne,  aa 
C.  E.  U'riM  first  showtd.  iinineihati  Iv  helav  the  verticils  of  bract*, 
the  position  thus  being  the  reverse  ol  lliat  in  Palatoilatkya. 

The  Palaeotoir  Catamarieae,  though  to  far  tttrpusing  recent 
EquiMHaceae.  both  in  lUlure  and  coinplcxity  of  organiiatton, 
diariy  fadtt^  to  lha  Miiw-daM  ol  Vaicular  Cryptoguab 
There  k  bo  MtfafKtofy  cvUew*  for  ■ttributing  Pliuienfkinic 
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affiiUtia  to  auy  memben  of  the  groap,  anil  the  vlnr,  of  which 
Williaimon  was  the  chief  advocate,  that  they  fonn  a  bomo- 
gencous  Ciyptofamic  family,  is  now  fully  established. 

U.  SpkmpkyUales.—Tbt  class  of  Spktm^jUaki,  aa  known 
to  us  at  pmcnt.  is  of  limited  extent,  embiadi*  the  two  genera 
SpkeMfkytium  and  Ckeintlrobiu,  which  may  serve  as  types  of 
two  families  within  the  ctass.  The  characten  of  SphtnopkyliMm 
are  known  with  some  complcleoeu,  while  our  Juiowkdge  of 
Chmroorobiu  is  con&ncd  to  the  frticUfication;  the  former  will 
therefore  be  described  first. 

I.  SphtHopkyaum.—l'hK  genus  Spktnoplrfiitm,  of  which  _ 
number  ti  IpKtf  have  been  dcttribed,  ranging  prabnhly  (iwn 
the  Middle  Devonian,  thmugh  the  Carboniferoui,  to  the  l>nnian 
or  even  the  Lower  TriaiMc,  coniiMed  o(  herbaceous  plant*  of 
moderate  dimenaions.  The  long,  ilcnder  Uenu,  tamewhat  tumid  at 
the  nodes,  were  ribbed,  the  riM  raaning  continuoutly  ihnuih  the 
nodes,  a  fact  corrrlatcd  with  the  superposition  of  the  whorfcd  leavn, 
the  number  of  which  in  each  verticil  was  same  multiple  of  3.  and 
usually  6.  In  the  ^lecies  on  which  the  genus  was  founded  the 
leaves,  as  the  gcncnc  name  implies,  are  cuncate  and  entiie,  or 
toothed  on  their  anterior  margin;'  in  other  cam  they  are  deeply 
divided  by  dichotomy  into  narrow  Kcmcnts,  or  the  whorl  consiili 
of  ■  larger  number  (up  to  jo)  of  appmotly  simple,  linear  leave*, 
iriikh  may  represent  the  aegments  of  a  smaller  number.  The 
different  forms  of  leaf  may  occur  on  the  same  plant,  (he  rtecply 
divjded  foliage  often  charactcficing  the  main  stem,  while  the 
cuneate  leaves  were  borne  on  latcnl  shoots.  A  comparison, 
formerly  suggested,  with  the  two  forms  of  leaf  in  Batrachian 
RaouncuU,  ha*  not  proved  to  bold  fpod;  the  idea  of  an  aauaiic 
habit  b  contradicted  by  (he  anatomical  structure,  and  the  nypo- 
ihesi*  that  the  plants  were  of  scandcnt  growth  b  more  prrtbable. 
The  species  of  Sphtnotkyllum  have  a  enceful  appearance,  whkh 
has  briEn  compared  wiui  that  of  the  tnfling  ^liums  of  hedgerows. 
Branches  tpnnt  from  the  nodes,  Ilmwh  perhauis  not  trulv  axillary 
in  podtion.  The  cones,  more  or  less  snaiply  diBcRBtiateai  termin- 
ated certain  of  the  branches. 

The  onnfoMy  of  the  stem  of  SphenobkyOtim,  Enveadgattd  by 
Renault,  Williamson  and  others,  is  highly  characteristic  (fit.  5, 
Plate).  The  stem  b  traversed  a  single  stele,  with  solid  wood, 
without  pith;  the  primary  xylem  b  triangular  in  vction,  the  nriral 
elements  forming  one  or  two  groups  at  each  anzle,  while  the  phloem 
occupied  the  bays,  so  thai  the  structure  resembles  that  of  a  triarch 
snot.  Two  leaf-trace  bundles  started  from  each  angle  of  the  stele, 
■nd  forked,  ia  paasint  tbnw^  the  corieji.  to  supply  the  veins  of 
the  leaf,  or  it*  subdivisions.  The 
cortex  was  deeply  hmowed  on  lis 
outer  surface.  The  pKmary  stnictim 
b  only  found  unaltered  In  tba 
voongest  stems;  secondary  jgrowth 
by  means  of  a  cambium  set  in  very 
early,  lylem  being  formed  internally 
and  phloem  estemslly  in  a  perfectly 
normal  manner.  At  the  same  lime 
a  deep-seated  periderm  atoM,  by 
which  the  primary  cortex  was  soon 
eniiraly  cut  off.  The  secondary  wood 
in  the  Lo««r  Carbonilerous  uiccies, 
S.  intifne,  has  scalariform  trachrides, 
,  and  li  traversed  by  regular  medullary 
rays,  but  in  the  forms  from  later 
horixons  (he  tracheidcs  arc  iciicu- 
laldy  pitted,  and  the  rays  are  lor 
the  most  part  replaced  by  a  network 
of  xylem-pBicnchvmai.  There  ate  no 
neeni  stems  with  a  sinietun  ijuitc 
tike  that  of  SphtnapttjOum;  so  far 
as  the  primary  stmeiare  Is  concerfd, 

£^Sr.al  i"*""  --n*  •K-i'v:  the  base  of  the 

longitudinal  sectKin.  Ptibaum  ftim,  some  secon- 

as>  nxu.  dary  wood.    The  diairh  roots  of  a 

tr.  Bracts.  ,  SpknapkyOum  have  hcen  dcxribed 

MP,  SporangMiplMNes,     each  ty  Renault,  who  has  alio  investigated 
bearing  a  spoianguim^  the  leaves;  they  were  Wrongly  con- 
,  ,  ,       ,  .       ,      stnicied  mechanically,  and  traversed 

W,  WborlofbncUinsuriace  by  JcnHcrvascuUr bundles brarehing 
***w.  dKholomoudy. 
hwct^icatim, — Williamson  thomughly  worked  imt.  In  petrified 
specimens,  the  ot^niialion  of  a  cone  which  he  named  Bemmunta 
PawfMt;  it  was  sulwequentlY  demonstrated  by  driller  that  this 
fruaiiication  belonged  to  a  SphtnepkyUutiif  the  cones  of  the  well- 
known  (pedes  S.  tweifMum  having  a  practic^ly  identical  rtracturc. 
The  type  o(  fruetiftcalion  desribcd  by  WSUamson  and  now  natord 
SpktmcbkjiUiim  Damotii  conrisis  of  lona  cylindrical  cones,  in 
external  habit  not  unlike  those  of  some  Calamarieae.   The  aiis. 
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whkh  in  structure  resembles  the  wcMCatiw  stem  U  iu  prvMrv 

condition,  bears  numerous  verticib  of  bracts,  those  of  cKdb  venfcl 
being  coherent  in  their  lower  pan,  so  as  to  form  a  disc  or  cup,  fraw 
the  margin  of  which  the  frse  limb*  of  ibe  bncts  uis&  Ths  spas* 
angia,  which  are  about  tsrice  aa  (wneiMia  es  the  bncta.  m 
seated  sinsly  on  pedicels  or  s^orangioplwm  spriaginc  fmn  the 
upper  surface  ol  the  brsct- verticil,  near  ita  ioaenioa  on  the  wda 
(og.  6).  As  a  rule  two  sporangiophor«s  belong  to  each  bract-  The 
sporangium  is  attached  to  the  enlarged  distal  end  of  ita  pedicrf, 
from  which  it  bang*  down,  so  as  to  sanest  an  anatropous  cnula  on 
its  funiculus.  Oeiusccnce  appean  to  have  taken  place  at  the  frae 
end  of  the  sporangium;  the  spates  are  numerous,  aqd,  so  far  aa 
observed,  of  one  kind  only.  Each  ^lorangiopbore  Is  traversed 
throughout  its  length  by  a  vascular  taindle  connected  with  that 
which  Mipplics  the  subtending  bract.  This  lonn  nf  fructi&catioa 
researches. 


appears,  Irmb  Zeillar'*  1 


to  have  been  common  to  aevcnU 


BMCiea  of  Spktmpkyllim.  but  others  show  imponant  diffcrcooo. 
Thus  JsMMaeilii  Jtumtri.  a  fracUfication  fully  invesiinted  by 
Sohns-Laubach,  differs  from  S,  DamaU  In  the  fan  that  caci 


sporaogiophoR  bean  two  annnria,  attached  to  a  distal   „ 

upmachiiv  the  pdiaic  acuc  of  the  Equisetsles.  It  is  thua  ^owed 
that  the  spomngiopbora  is  not  a  mere  soorangial  stalk,  but  a  d» 
tinct  organ,  in  all  probability  representiM  a  ventral  lobe  of  Om 
subtending  bract.  The  rscenily  discovered  soscie^  SpitmtphyBwm 
fmiU,  wlule  naembling  Brmmantlci  Riwuri  in  its  pMtatc.  tnsptMw 
annate  sporangioplKires,  is  peculiar  in  the  fact  tut  both  denil 
and  vcnirallobesof  the  spotophyll  were  fartn^  dividing  in  a  pbImu 
manner  into  several  branches,  each  of  wUcli  constitutes  a  ipar' 
angiopbore.  Thus  the  sterile  bracts  of  other  species  are  here  re- 
placed by  sparaiviuin4earing  organs.  Ia  SphtmpkjIltM  m^pu^ 
where  tiw  cones  are  less  sharply  de6ned,  the  forliiBcr  bract  beam 
a  group  of  lour  q>orangU  at  the  bifuscatioa^  but  their  mode  ol 
Insertion  has  not  jwc  been  made  out. 

3.  dnrMtroisoc.— The  lamily  CittirestrobtQ*  b  only  known  fiooi 
the  petrified  f.-uctificatJaM  iCktUmilrtbui  ptHfeumtit}  ifcsived 
from  the  Lower  Carbon i/erous  of  Burntisland  in  Scotland.  TW 
cacellence  of  the  preservation  ct  the  specimens  has  senidaied  it 
passible  to  investigate  the  camples  structure  ia  detail  The  cone 
Is  of  larre  sine — 3-5  cm.  in  dbmeter;  the  stout  axis  bean  rnnwrmis 
whorls  of  compound  loorophyllk  the  member*  of  succcssiTe  verticilB 
being  superpoMd.  Toe  sponiphylls,  of  which  there  arc  >  ' 


Fic.  7. — CkoMttrehus.  DUgram  of  corw,  the  upper  f»n  In 
transvctae,  the  lower  ia  longitudinal  section.  In  tn*  transverse 
(cciion   SIX  *porDphylIs,  each   showing  three   stcmcnts^  m 

reprcwoted. 

5^  Secikm  thmm^  ater3e  seg-  /,    Mtateexpansionsof  ipeiaa- 

ments.  gic^ihorea. 
Sp.h,  Section  thretigh  apoang^    sn^  Sporangia. 

phoTtn.  mM.  Va*nilar  bondka. 

sf,   Laminaeof ateriie  scfmenta.    cy.  Stele  of  aads  C^J^. 
In  the  longitudinal  seclioB  the  corresponAifjiana  arc  AowB, 

twelve  in  a  nborL  are  sack  composed  of  six  segment^  three 
being  inlcrior  or  doraaU  and  three  snpcrior  or  veotmL  The 
dorsal  segment*  are  sterile,  corresponding  10  the  bncts  of  Spkt 
n^pkjUhm  Dawiem,  while  tbe  ventnl  stcmenu  coosiluile  pd> 
•"-t  aponngkiphons,  Mck  bawiac  four  nii— gji,  ^  M  w  * 
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Fig.  5, — Spkenophyllnm  insigne.  Transverse  section  of  stem,  show- 
ing triangular  primary  wood,  secondary  wood,  remains  o(  phloem, 
and  primary  cortex.   From  a  photograph  {Scoll,  "Studies"). 
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Fig.  22. — Lyginodendron  oldkamium.  Transverse  section  of  stem, 
showing  the  pith  containing  groups  of  sclerotic  cells,  the  primary 
xylem-strancfs,  secondary  wood  and  phloem ,  pericycle  and  cortex. 
ll*-lfi,  leaf-traces,  numbered  according  to  the  phyllotaxis,  /f* 
belonging  to  the  lowest  leaf  of  the  five;  ph,  a  group  of  primary 
phlo«n;  pd,  periderm,  formed  from  pericycle. 


B 


Fig.  31.— Cordaianlhtts  Pcnjoni.  A,  Male  catkin  in  longitudinal 
sectiot^:  a,  axis;  b,  bracts;  c,d,  filaments  of  stamens,  bearing  the 
pollen-sacs  {«  and/)  at  the  top;  v,  apex  of  axis.  B.  Stamens  more 
highly  magnified:  g,  vascular  bundle  of  filament;  e,  pollen-sac 
after  dehiscence.  After  RenauU  {,Scott," Studies"). 
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Calanwrian  fructiftcation  (tig.  j),  Tlw  great  kafth  and  ■lender 
nraportiom  et  the  (csnwnit  giv«  ihe  cone  a  pecuUar  chancier, 
but  the  retalKHi*  o(  potition  appear  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  tbe 
hamolosiea  with  the  (rucU&catioa  of  SpbenopbyUcaet  aa  regard* 
tbe  tponniiophorea,  SmmhmIci  Rtmiri  occupiea  exactly  the 
middle  plan  between  S.  Dmtiemi  and  Ouiroitwug.  The  aaia  of 
the  cone  in  Cluir»ilrobii$  contains  a  pcdyarcb  Hele,  with  aoUd 
wood,  from  the  angles  ol  which  vascular  bundles  poMOUt,  dividing 
in  the  cortex,  tt>  supply  the  various  sestnents  ol  the  ipoiophylla. 
In  tbe  peduncle  of  the  strobilu*  secondary  tissue*  are  fonncd. 
While  tnc  anatomy  lias  a  somewhat  Lycopodiaceous  character, 
the  arrangement  o[  the  appendages  is  altogether  that  of  the  Spheoo- 
phylleM;  at  the  tame  time  Catamarian  affinities  are  i"*"?'"^  by 
tbe  character*  af  tbe  iporangioplKHa  and  aponuipa. 

Tbe  SphenopbylUles  as  a  whole  are  best  regarded  aa  a  synthetic 
group,  combining  certain  characiere  of  the  Ferns  and  Lycgpodi 
with  those  of  the  Equisetales,  while  showiog  marlLcd  peculiarilica 
ol  Ibeir  own.  AmoitK  existing  planU  tbcii  neaiot  afliniltca 
would  appear  u  be  with  Psitouae,  aa  Indicated  not  meRly  by 
the  anatomy,  but  much  more  Mion^y  by  the  way  In  which  tbe 
sporangia  are  borne.  There  is  good  leaaoa  to  bdieve  that  tbe 
ventral  synangtum  of  the  Psiloieae  corresponds'  to  the  rentral 
sperangiophoTe  with  its  sporaBgia  in  the  Sphenophytlalca. 
Professor  Thomaa  ol  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  bss  biought 
fonniid  WMne  interesting  vatiationi  in  Tmttifleru  which  appear 
to  afford  additional  support  (o  this  view. 

PmJtbornia. — Prafcswir  Nathorst  has  described  a  remaricaMe 
Devonian  plant,  Pteudobarnia  uriina  (from  Bear  Island,  in  the 
Arctic  Ocaan),  which  shows  affinity  both  with  Ibe  Eqaiaetale* 
and  SphenodiyllaleB.'  The  stem  U  articulated  «tf  WMched. 
attaining  a  diameter  of  about  lo  cm.  The  smaller  MUlAls  bear 
tbe  whorled  leaves,  probably  four  in  each  vertidL  Ute  leaves 
are  highly  compound,  dividing  dichotomously  into  leviefBl  leaflets, 
each  of  which  is  deeply  pinnalifid,  with  nnc  segments.  When 
found  detached  thne  leaves  were  taken  for  the  fronds  of  a  Fern. 
The  fructificalion  consists  of  long,  lax  spikes,  with  whorled  sporo- 
^ylls:  indication*  of  megaspores  have  been  detected  in  the 
tporaneb.  The  discaiwer  naltaa  thla  pkat  tha  type  of  a  new 
chs*.  the  PKodobonialca.  At  pnaent  «aly  the  external  characters 
are  known. 

III.  LyctpodiaUs. — In  Fabeoioic  ages  the  Lycopods  fbnaed 
one  of  [be  dominant  groups  of  f^nts,  remarkable  alike  for  tbe 
number  o(  spedcs  and  for  ihe  gi««t  Mature  which  many  of  them 
attained.  Tbe  best  knowa  ^  the  nUaeomic  Lycopods  were 
trees,  teaching  too  ft.  or  more  tn  bdght,  but  side  by  side  with 
these  gigantic  representatives  of  thf  class,  small  herbaceous 
Club-mosses,  resembling  those  of  the  present  day,  also  occurred. 
Broadly  q)eaking,  the  Palaeozoic  Lycopods,  whatever  their 
dhnenskms,  show  a  (eneral  agreement  b  habit  and  structure 
with  our  living  forms,  though  often  attaining  a  much  higher 
grade  of  organiiation.  We  will  firat  take  the  arborescent 
Lycopods,  as  in  every  respect  the  more  important  group.  They 
may  all  be  classed  under  the  one  family  Lcpidodcndxeae,  which 
is  here  taken  to  indutle  SiiUlaria, 

•  LepUtdiHdnat. — Tbe  genn*  LHiiioitnirtn,  with  very  numetoo* 
species,  ranging  from  tbe  Devonian  to  the  Permian,  coniisicd  of 
lice*,  with  a  uH  uprfaht  shaft,  bearing  a  denM  crown  of  dicho. 
tomoiu  braacheK  clothed  with  lirapie  narrow  leaves,  ran^  In 
•ORw  complex  spiral  phyllotaxi*.  In 
some  cases  the  foliage  is  preserved 
yL  >i*  ttln;  monoften,  however,  especially 
'  in  the  main  stem  and  larger  branches, 
tbe  leaves  had  been  shed,  leaving 
behind  them  their  scars  and  persistent 
bases,  on  which  the  characteristic 
sculpturing  of  the  Lepidodendroid 
surface  depenils.  The  cones,  often 
of  large  siae,  were  either  terminal  on 
the  smaller  twip,  or,  it  is  alleged,  borne 
latCTRllv  on  special  branchn  of  con* 

  _   slderable  dimension*.  At  It*  base  tbe 

Fic.  S.-'Lcaf-baseof  a         main  stem  terminated  in  dichotomou* 
iaitmdtw».  roots  or  rhiaofdiores.  bearing  numer* 

tr  ^nr  laft  tw  ih»  iMf  tootlets.   To  thest  Underground 

wi'  Print  o  vSEuKuwdltt  ^  taxti^SUmoriaH  ap^ied; 

iE-,^j««.IpHn.sb*w  Jg;^  J^^JSVre'SSS^ 
on  the  peculiarities  of  the  leaf- 
iemMoiis  and  stfirs;  as  shown  on  casta  or  impresalon*  of  the  *irm. 
The  usually  mwded  laaf-cushNm*  are  apMly  arranged,  and  present 
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no  obvious  ortbosdchies.  thai  dilTaring  fram  those  ot  Sigitlaria. 
Each  leaf-cushion  i*  slightly  prominent;  toward*  its  upper  end  ia 
the  diaroond-shaped  or  tinngular  scar  leEt  bv  the  fall  of  tboactual 
leaf  (fig,  8).  On  the  scar  are  three  priota,  tnc  ceotml  ona  akMO 
representing  the  vascular  bundle,  while  the  lateral  printa  [fisrirlisiiil 
mark  tbe  position  of  merely  parencbyntatous  strands.  In  the 
median  line,  immediately  above  the  leaf-scar,  is  a  print  representing 
the  ligulc,  or  rather  the  pit  in  wluch  it  was  seated.  On  the  Banks 
of  the  cushion,  below  the  scar,  are  two  superficial  prints,  perhaps 
cnmparatitc  to  lenikcls.  In  the  genus  LipidopUoioi  the  lesf-^tisbioas 
ate  more  prpminent  than  in  Ldpidf&tdron,  and  tiieir  greatest 
diameter  is  in  the  transverse  direction;  on  tbe  older  sterna  the 
leat-scar  lies  towards  th«  lower  ndc  of  tbe  cushion.  The  genua 
Botkrvdtndnn,  ^ng  bock  to  tbe  Upper  Devonian,  differs  from 
Lipidod$mdrm  tn  its  minute  leaf-scars  and  the  absence  of  leaf- 
cushions,  the  scars  being  flush  with  the  soMotb  surf  ace  of  the  stem. 
In  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  central  Russia  beds  ot  coal  occur 
consisting  of  the  cuticles  of  a  Bolkrodtndrm,  which  are  not  foaaliied. 
but  retain  the  consistency  and  chemical  composition  of  similar  tissues 
In  ncMt  ptanta. 

The  motsMj  of  hepUeitiidrm  and  ita  imniei^e  alUca  is  now 
weU  kDovB  in  a  number  of  species;  tbe  Carbooiferoua  racks  el 
Great  Brittia  an  cspectally  rich  is  petrified  •pccinMns,  whi^ 
formed  the  subject  of  Wniiamson'a  extensive  investigalioos.  The 
stem  is  In  sll  cases  nwioostelic;  in  most  of  the  foroM  the  ceatral 
cj  llndcr  underwent  iccandary  growth,  aod  tbe  distiiKtioa  between 
Dnin.iiy  and  H'cundary  wooo  1*  very  sharpty  nuirked.  In  L, 
curiii,  houtver,  the  species  earlieat  investigated  (by  Witham, 


iGjj,  and  [([ancnlart,  1837),  and  in  one  or  two  other  spede^  no 
secondary  wood  has  yet  been  found.  The  primary  Wood  of 
Lepidoiendron  (urnis  a  ctmtinuous  cylinder,  not  broken  up  into 
distinct  bundles;  its  development  was  clearly  centripetal,  the  *(Mral 
elements  lorming  moce  or  less  prominent  peripheial  group*.  In 
the  larger  stems  o(  most  species  there  was  a  central  p>th,  but  in 
cen.^iii  oi  the  smaller  biancben,  and  throughout  the  stem  in  loaio 
•[x'l  iL'->  (/.  rkodunitntt,  L.  idagiiuidts},  the  srood  was  solid.  A 
siiil:I<'  li.il-ir.li  '',  iiiually  collateral  in  structure,  (Mwcd  out  into 
cai  1i  l<.:i<.  Tho  |>ntnary  structure  ot  the  ste'm  was  thus  of  a  sii«ri( 
LvM>|io<!{a('i.'iiis  type,  resembling  on  a  larger  acak  what  wefind 
in  ihi'  upright  SIM11  of  Stiafintlla  ipitiosa.  In  most  species  («.£. 
L.  lelaK*"!"^!-  Wanttktanum,  L.  KeUhn'miaMnii)  secondary 
growth  in  thicknrss  took  place,  and  secondary  wood  waa  added. 


Fic.  9.~-£«^tfnlnid^  VdttfMamMi.  TranmrwBscdaaof  atcn* 

P,  Pith,  almost  destroyed, 
z.  Zone  of  primary  wood.  , 
px,  Protox^'tcm.  fa.  Periderm, 

jc'.  Secondary  wood.  iJb,  Leaf-bases. 

The  primary  cortex  between  stele  aod  perklerm  has  peruhcd-  (X4I-I 


tk.  Phloem  aod  pericyte. 
hr,  Stde  of  a  branch. 


in  the  centrifi^al  tUrectlon,  diowing  a  tegular  radial  anaogtownt, 
with  medullary  rays  between  the  series  of  trncMda*  (fig.  9).  The 
ttaaue  thus  fonaou  often  attained  a  constderabts  ihfcknmsi  _WM» 
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priomy  phtocni  can  he  rerofnlfnl  witti  certainty  In  fjvr-ii.r.ilile 
ftMli  the  question  of  tho  fomialion  ul  ifci'ridary  (ihlin'rn  hy  >tti 
Canmum  i*  not  yet  lully  durcil  up.  In  t)ii:  Lcpidodendron  julf 
(HUtMi  of  WilliamMn,  shown  by  its  tcai-liaws  to  have  t>ccn  a 
L^pidapMoU*,  [he  Hcondaiy  wood  is  very  irrcgutar.  and  considt 
bi^ly  of  parenchyma.  Ttie  same  is  the  case  in  Lepidodemlron 
•MM(in«,  one  of  the  few  specie^  in  which  both  cKirrnal  and  iniernai 
characten  are  known.  The  occurrence  of  «Tun'ljiy  groivtli  In 
theM  pLutts,  di'inuii^UJleil  by  VVilNamson'i  rcstvirches,  n  3  |>oliiC 
of  great  iatcrest.  Some  analojiy  among  recent  LjioiiinU  ii  afFor<l(  ij 
by  the  item  of  IiocUi,  and  by  the  b.iw.-  of  the  sinn  in  itlu^ini-Ua 
Mpmant;  in  the  (ossits  the  proccs.-.  was  of  a  mure  nuriu.il  lyiie,  but 
aotne  of  its  details  need  funJier  invcsticdiiun.  Tin-  c.-nex.  oftiTl 
sh.iiply  differentiaiol  iiit'>  srliTniic  am)  luruiii  hy m.iii us  7iinev.  is 
bordered  externally  by  (hi;  i-TM^lirni  li'iil-bj5>-5.  Tlie  ilcvclij|)[iidiiE 
o(  periderm  waa  a  constant  feature,  and  this  tissue  attained  a  great 

aide  of  the  f flcNiiiSiil^ir.'M  hi  dnAt  m&epOai «  Mftenka] 
functlaii. 

Tlw  tfmctun  of  a  BoHndtMimt  has  RceoUy  bean  InvMigstert 
NdtOMMii'ta  b» Utatkal  with  tlwt  of  tli«  iMiM  Mem  which 
MWaMM  'tfiiMl'I^^ilMMrM  iMMtfMk  Jbt  aoatomy  is  o( 
nt  bnmI  nndnliw  MpUodndrald  typet  no  Moooduy  grawlb 
kwyat  bMH  dMWted  la  4e  Mem. 

Tm  rnoat  trttniului  po(>t  la  tbe  tttiKtuie  of  (be  leaf-beae  U 
the  presence  of  a  li^ule,  like  that  of  lioiles  or  SdagintUa,  which 
was  seated  in  a  deep  pit,  opening  on  the  tipper  auifaco  of  tha 
cushion,  just  above  the  insertion  of  the  lamina.  The 'latter 
shows  marked  xerophytic  adaptations;  t))c  single  vascular  bundl« 
was  nmuiided  by  a  sheath  of  short  tracheidcs,  and  the  ttonuta 
wcic  ibclteTed  in  two  deep  furrowi  of  the  lower  surface. 
■  The  cones  of  LepidotUtdran  and  its  immediate  allies  are  for 
the  most  |ian  croiipcii  under  the  tianie  Lepidesltobui.  These  cones, 
varying  faun  .in  im  h  to  a  foot  in  length,  according  to  the  species, 
were  borne  cither  on  the  ordinary  twigs,  or,  as  was  conjectured, 
on  the  special  branches  {UJodfidron  and  Il'itonia)  abi.i\e  referied 
to.  In  Olodendron  the  large  circular,  <li.[i.  h^iuslv  amused  printi 
were  supposed  to  have  been  formed  hy  llie  lJ^^■s5u^L■  nl  Ivim  s  <A 
»<'<.^ilc  loneH,  thoii(;h  thi^  iiiierprclai ion  >ii  the  m  iri  i-..  .[  i  i  M 
dniibr.  and  it  \s  now  ni'ite  probable  thJl  they  h  rr?  ,\:  '■■...I 
vej^talive  branches:  in  the  llalonial  brarrlus  ihjrjctttiaiit  oF 
the  gcBui  Lepidophl^os  the  tubercles  cn^y  mark  the  point* of 

insertion  of  pedunculate  mrobih.  The  or^anizatioa  of  Lepidi^ 
ttrobtu  is  CHcntially  that  of  a  Lycopodiaccuus  cone.  The  axis, 
oliich  in  aciatomicml  atructurc  tcseroUea  a  vetcutive  twig,  bean 
MuncnHU  tfialSf  wrufid  tfOMBhyOK  each  of  which  carries  a 
MDgle  lafite  sporaneium  on 
ka  upptr  auriace  ifig.  lo). 
Tbe  moMtphyll,  usually 
aliMMtboriaoBtal  m  position, 
haa  an  upturned^  lamina 
beyond  the  ff>orangium,  and 
•  riioner  dotval  lobe,  so 
ttiat  tbe  form  of  the  whole 
is  somewhat  peltate.  A 
ligulc  is  present  immediately 
below  the  lamina,  its  posiiiun 
bh'jwinc  th.it  the  whok'  of 
the  elongated  horizont.il 
pcdictl  on  wliii:h  the  epor- 
angiuiii  is  scaled  correspond* 
"  t»    tlie    shnrt    tisc    of  a 

FiC.  10. — Lfpidoiltiihu!.    Diagram  of  vc-gctativc  Ujf.    The  spnr- 

cone,  in  lungitudinjl  section.  angia,  iiMi.illy  of  very 

iw,  Aiis,  bearing  the  sporophylli  (jpA),  si/e  conip.ini.l  with  iho-.- >  f 
on  each  of  which  a  sporangium  most  tctiT.t  Ly(;(_>[n"ls,  li  u  * 
(m)iaaeaicd.  a   palividc  like   outer    w  ill, 

ff ,  Ligalc  ant]  cont-iin  litlier  an  im- 

The  upper  sporangia  contain  numer-  mentc  number  of  minute 
MM  iBion«»H;in  each  of  tbe  lowcriporeaoravetyiinalliiumber 
Ipona^  laur  lainniiiii  i  an  ^owa.  ot  exceedingfr  large  aoorc* 

(Gc.  to).  It  i*  very  doubtful 
whethar  any  hontMporaua  LtfUeUnU  »Mm1,  but  there  is  reason 
to  bdieve  Outt  here,  aa  in  tw  doady  aBIod  Lepi4acarpon.  micto- 
•poniwia  and  (negaapotannB  were  in  aDine  caaes  borne  on  different 
Btrobili.  In  other  ipedea  X*-t-  ^  cone  attributed  to  the  Lower 
Caiboniferoua  LttiiadmdrM  VtllhthitiaMum)  the  arrangement  wa* 
that  mnal  in  Sttaptuka,  tbe  micraaponngia  occurring  above  anj 
tlN  — laapatanfia  below  in  tbe  «m  atnbilua  (diagram,  fig,  loV 
TIm  genua  SfatctriUs  (Lower  Coal  Meaauraa}  dineia  fnoi  Ltpido- 
ftrotwf  nailafy  in  the  io*ertlon  of  the  apoiangtun,  «4tidi,  fniteail 
of  bda(  attached  aloot  the  wtole  upper  surface  of  the  iporophyll, 
was  coanacwd  with  an  outgrowtti  on  it*  upper  surface  bv  a  smal 
Ofclc  of  tin  towsn!*  tbe  dislat  end.  The  spores  of  this  genu* 
an  cuTiMMly  wirqted.  and  intermediate  in  uze  between  the  micrt> 
spores  and  megaaporcs  of  Lf^doslrobut;  the  qaestion  of  homoeporjr 
or  hctcroapory  is  not  yet  decided.  The  cones  of  Botktodendron  anil 
aaitlm  fm  naiad  Mwrnlnhmt  we  i&toae  laapnia  htenaediaie 


CIS  Idpidatarpn.  fnwi  the  Engtldt  Coal  Measana  — d  t>« 
er  CarbonifefiMisof  Scotland,    la  this  friictification  t*-~ 


Fir..  ti.~-Lep\JiKatp9n  Ltmmi,  D<a- 
^maiic  section  of  "aoed  "  ia  phat 
uii^ciiii.it  to  the  puaot  ■Uobilus. 

Sporuphv  11. 
.    k,  v.i-  r,!  ,r  l.iJii.lle. 


tion  is  at  first  altogether 
that  of  a  Liptdounbiat 
in  each  mKo^Mrangium, 
however,  oiily  a  nngla 
n»egajpoTe  came  to  matu- 
rity, occupying  almost  the 
whi^  of  the  apora-'gial 
cavity  (fee  fig,  13),  but 
accompanied  by  the  re- 
main* of  it*  three  abortive 
MMer  cell*.  An  iniegu- 
ment  grew  up  from  the 
aupeiMT  surface  of  the 
tporophyll.  complciely  en- 
veloping the  siMranglum, 
e»cepi  for  a  narrow  cre- 
vice left  open  alonf  lite 
top.  In  favourable  caiea 
the   prothallus   b  found 

fireserved,  within  the 
unctional  megasporeorem* 
bryo-sac,  and  tbe  wlwie 
appeatance,  capecially  a* 
aeen  in  a  section  ungemial 
to  the  Mrobilut.  is  then  * ' 
tcmartcably  seed -like  (si 
diagram,  fig.  it).  The 
aeed-like    body    was   de-  . 
tached  a*  a  whole  from  the  *■  In^°8umci.^ 
cone,  and    in    ihia  con-  "»■  MKrropylar  (levice. 
dition  was  known  for  many        PS*^,'  ,  , 

years  under  tbe  name  i       Wall  of  »po«ngIu(n,   

Ca^diocarpcn     anewuUnm,  *«•  Membrane  of 
having  b4n  wrongly  ideoiS  ir'"^Jl, '*  ''"^  ^ 

ficd  iiih  a  true  Cyoino-  prothallua,  pr. 

•permoua  seed  so  named  by  Catrutbcrs.  Tlie  analogjea  witk 
a  aeed  are  obvious;,  tbe  chief  differeooe  U  in  the  micropylft 
which  !•  not  tububr,  but  form*  a  long 
crevice,  running  in  a  direction  radial  to 
the  sttobilua.  LtpU«cmpcn  afford*  a 
■trilung  instance  of  bomoplattic  modifi- 
cation, lor  thcrv  ia  no  reason  to  *uppoK 
that  the  Lycopoda  were  on  the  hne  of 
descent  ol  any  ealatlng  Spemopliyta. 
la  a  male  coae,  probafiy  belongiag  ta 
LtpidetarpQU  Lomni,  ine  microipor- 
angia  are  provided  with  incomplete 
integument*. 

Another  caie  of  a  "  aeed-beaiing  " 
Lvooppd  haa  Utely  been  discovered  by 
Mi**  Benvn  in  Uiodttmia  memtranaeta, 
a  sleDder  Selaginella-like  plant  from  the 
LowerCoalMcasuresofLancaahlre.  The 
female  fnictikation  i*  in  the  form  of  a 
rather  kx  atrobilua.  Each  iporopbfll 
bears  a  megupotaagium,  attached  to  it* 
tipper  Mirface  at  the  proximal  end,  con- 
taining a  single  large  megaipore  (fig.  13). 
Tbe  megasporansium  i*  enclosed  in  an 
lategiHMnt,  whicn  completeJ;^  envelopea 
it,  leaving  only  a  luirrow  micr^>yle  at 
the  distal  end  (lig.  13).  Tbe  long  tetr- 
tacle*  of  the  tntegument  may  have 
•crved  to  (ociliiaie  pollination.  The 
•eed-iike  character  of  the  organ  ia  even 
tnoR  atrikinc  in  UiaietwiM  than  in 
Ltpidacwpmi,  Then  aceow  to  be  no 
near  affinity  between  tbeae  leiKfa  in 
whidi  tbe  ttedrhahit  miut  have  ariMn 
iodependeatly.  (SMi.5M<w.t 

.SigsUari*.— The  great  genu*  .^tfarsa,  F16.  ii.~Upidt4rpm 
even  richer  in  "  *ptciea~'  than  Ltpido-  Lvmaxii.  Spono^ua  and 
rfradrM,  raneca  throughout  the  Carbon-  sporophyfl  before  dcv» 
Uctoua,  but  tiaa  not  yet  been  detected  lopmcnt  of  inlegnmeal. 
in  earlier  rocks,  Tbe  S^ilbriae,  like  the  (X  about  !>■} 

Hp'^'^?-,*^  ^  ew.  Uteral  .  cuikinaa  ot 

have  diSefCd  from  those  ef  the  prcvHMit  Momphyl. 
KToup  in  habit,  for  they  appear  to  have  ^  v.— 1»,  bundle. 
Bnocbed  apanogly  or  not  at  all,  the  —tK  p.iu^  ^y,,  iHmt- 
lofty  upright  shaft  tenninating,  like         angium-mIL  ' 
aproe  modem  XtnUiarttma,  m  a  great  ^-  loner  layer  <rf  waB. 
abeaf  of  long,  gioat-like  leave*.    The  «    Base  of  unrannum. 
atrobdi  were  sulked,  and  bonie  oa  «  Mtmbraoc  of  mia- 
tbe  mam  stem,  amoiw  iha  leave*.  The         apoteor  enbm-HC 
root*,  or  at  least  tbetr  functiooai  repre- 

•eoiativM,  icaembled  Ihoec  of  X«**M«ndmn.  nacUtf  dittincttM 
cbanctcr  o(  SigsBaria  liaa  in  the  anaateottM  tt  tU  laal«m 
wbch  form  oDnpcuow  vertieal  aeriea  on  the  aufaot  ef  iht  Moii 
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Finn  Bilnaii«br  MnD.  H.  Scot!   ScaU,  SMfot,} 

tJv-^MUlnffiia  M«iiiiram<«a.    Radial  longitudinal  section 
of  leed-Uke  organ.    (X  about  30.) 
■  i,    Lamira  of  sporophyll.  Jj,  Liguln. 

«b,  Vucular  bundle.  irn,  Sporaneium-wail. 

»,    Velum  or  integument;  m,  Membrane  of  megasporc. 

(,  Tentacles. 

vchh  ihcscars  on  each  rib  ntlicr  -vi  'A%'  Epaced,  and  Faifturia, 
where  they  arc  approximated  and  siii.iraied  oy  transverse  furrows, 

each  rib  thu«  consisting 
ol  a  ecriet  of  contiguous 
leaf -bases.  Thi»  dis- 
ttnctioa,  however,  has 
'proved  to  km  no  con- 
stant taxonomic  value, 
lor  both  nrranccnipnis 
may  occur  on  iliftcrcnt 
parts  of  the  same  speci- 
men. The  lipccics  with- 
out riba — Subsigillatiae 


la   — were  in  tike  manner 


'#7//'Ji^\i^''',  grouped  under  the  i 
J^^^-.  Vd^f/yyA'i^^     va  6ub-genera  ClilhTana 
'    ■   "  '       '      and    Leiodermaria:  in 

the  former  each  scar  i« 
fctalcd  on  a  prominent 
cushion,  while  in  the 
latter  the  surface  of  the 
•tem  (as  in  EdhrodrK- 
rfwiijisperfectlj'  smooth. 
Here  also  the  distinction 

Fig.  14. — SitiUaria  Brardi.    Part  of  sur-  example,  showing  both 
■hb  of  mm,  ihoirinK  five  leaf-tears-  conditions  on  the  same 
(X  li-l  etem.   All  these  names, 

t6.  Print  of  vaicuUr  bundle.  liow-evcr.  are  still  in  use 

ea,  Parlchnos.  bs    descriptive  terms. 

if,    Lifiulc.  Generally,  the  EustpW 

lariae  .ire  chararterisdc  of  the  older' Carboniferoua  strata,  the 
Kij|,-i,-ill.ir!.ic  of  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  and  Permian.  The  leaf- 
i.r-:i-  i'lnnigliout  the  genus  show  csscntblly,  tbe  ome  prints  as  la 
l^pidadfiiron,  differing  only  in  details,  ana  bere^alM  a  ligule  waa 

^^Tyxar^omy  of  SiflUaria  is  not  *eB  lEWtm  «■  that  of  Lepida- 
ieiiiion.  for  specimens  showing  atrucWrt' ate  comparatively  rare. 
S  fact  wWch  ma7  be  comlatetT  with  the  inlrequency  of  hmnrhing 
itithacemi*-  TheatmctureotaClathrari.in  .Sij:i/iorw  (5.  Afi-nirdi), 
fram  ihe  Permian  of  Autun,  was  accurately  described  by  Brong- 
lOlt  n  teng:  ago  as  1839,  and  a  similar  »pccics,  S.  iptnulosa 

teS.Bn^di)  was  investigated  by  Renault  in  1875.  but  it  was  long 
m  « t*d  any  trustwonhy  data  for  the  anatomy  of  the  nbbed 
fafOM.  THa  gap  in  our  knowledge  has  now  been  filled  up,  owing 
%(,  Bwtnttd'B  investigation  of  a  specimen  referred  by  him  to  5. 
rfMSMla,  followed  by  the  detailed  researches  oi  Kidslon  and  Mier 
on  SitiUaria  rUiatit,  scultUala  and  tnamilloris.  The  structure 
of  the  ribbed  SigilUriae,  as  at  present  known,  esEonii.ilIy  rewmbk* 
that  ol  a  mcdullate  LrpidoitMren.  thouffh  the  rinc  of  pnm.iry 
wood  is  narrower.  Its  outer  margin  is  crcnul.ited,  the  iMf-traccs 
bdng  rivwi  ofl  from  the  middle  of  each  Ikiv.  Srcond.ir,-  wond  was 
foltnea  in  abundance,  preciiely  as  in  most  sperii-s  of  Lcpidodrndrcn. 
In  the  StlbwKitlatlan  species  S  Mtnr.rdi  the  prim,ir>'  wniid  is  lirol;en 
Up  iMO  distinct  bundles,  while  in  .S'.  !p:rvlr.yi  ihcir  :.cp.ir.iiion  is 
nmedmes incomplete.  The  second.ii-/  rotux  or  r^ml^Tm  aliamrd 
a  great  development,  and  in  some  Cisc;  'hnwr,  cnn^idi  r.ible  liilirr'.n- 
tiation.  On  Ihc  whole,  the  anatomy  of  Sie'llr.'^n  it  closely  rH.iud  to 
that  of  Ihe  preceding  group,  and  in  fact  ,1  coniinuous  wrii  i  cin  lie 
traced  from  the  anatomicaUy.  litnplcst  species  of  Ltptdodendron  to 


but  in  certain  ipteie*  (S*,- 
evidcnce  that  tbey  wera  1 
traversed  by  two  paraUdl 
tion  of  the  leaf-trace. 

The  nature  of  the  fruciificalien  of  SigiUcria  was  Grst  satisfactorily 
determined  in  1884  by  2^1er,  who  found  the  characteristic  Sigil- 
larian  lcaf-?cars  on  the  ncdiincles  of  certain  large  strotilli  {SlgiUario- 
slrol'iii}.  The  conc^.  of  which  ij^ver.il  species  have  been  dc^ribed, 
bc.ir  a  Eironc  Biner^l  rcwniliiancc  to  Lepidoslrobus,  tlifterirji  some- 
what in  the  forin  ol  the  sporophylls  and  some  other  dti.Tils,  The 
HI cv; .15 pore 6  (rcarhlns  3  mm.  or  more  in  diamelcr)  were  found 
lying  loriSL'  on  the  s(ir,rophylls  by  Zeiller;  the  tiKii.ingia  containing 
them  were  fir't  ob;er\*cd  bv  Kidston.  in  a  species  from  the  Coal 
Mc.ajiures  0!  Yorkshire.  That  the  cones  were  hcterosporoua  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  though  little  is  known  as  yet  o(  the  microsporao^ia. 
The  di^ovtity  ol  Siiiiiarioslr<Aus,  which  was  the  fructilicatioD  of 
Sub^gillariae  as  well  as  of  the  ribbed  species,  has  fiuaUv  determine^ 
the  Question  of  the  affinities  of  the  genus,  once  keenly  disctisaed; 
5i{iwirui  is  now  clearly  proved  to  nave  been  a  genus  of  betero- 
sporoua  Lycopods,  with  the  cbsest  aftnitic*  to  Leptdeiendren.  . 

Stitmaria. — On  pment  evidence  there  is  no  satistactocy  div 
tinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  subterranean  organs  of  ^igil- 
laria  and  those  of  Lepidodcndrm  and  its  immediate  allies,  though 
some  progress  in  the  idcntific.it  ion  of  special  forms  of  Stifimaritt 
has  recently  been  made.  These  organs,  to  which  the  name 
maria  was  ^ven  by  Brongniart,  have  been  found  in  connexion 
with  the  upright  stems  both  of  SitiUaria  and  Lcpsdodertdrtm.  In 
the  Coal  Meanim  they  commonly  occur  in  the  underclav  beneath 
the  coal-seams.  Complete  specimens  of  the  stumps  show  that 
from  the  tese  of  the  aerial  stem  four  Stigmarian  branches  were 

f;ivcn  off,  which  took  a  horirontal  or  obliquely  descending  eoutite, 
orking  at  least  twice.  These  main  Stigmarian  axes  may  be  7  10 
3  ft.  In  diamcliT  at  the  liasr,  and  30  or  ^o  It,  in  length.  Thiir 
surface  is  sluddcd  iviih  the  char.iaenstic  scars  of  their  append.-iies 
or  rootlets,  which  r.idiatcd  in  all  directions  imo  the  mud.  I'ctrifird 
specimens  of  the  main  Sligmaria  arc  froqiicnl,  and  those  ol  its 
rootlets  extraordinarily  abundant.  The  two  parts  arc  very  ililTercnt 
in  ■structure;  in  the  main  aula,  as  shown  in  the  cnnimrin  Cn.il 
MiM'urc  iijrni  Sligmaria  JUoidcs,  the  centre  was  occupied  by  the 
pith,  wliirli  was  surrounded  by  a  lone  of  wood,  ccniiiluycilly 
dcvuloped  throughout.  In  other  spcdea,  however,  the  centripetal 
primary  xylem  is  represented.  Phloem,  BunoundinE  tjie  wood,' 
)s  recognizable  in  good  Epccimens:  in  the  cortex  tbe  mala  ftafuit 
is  the  great  development  of  periderm.  The  rootlets,  which  hrracbcd 
by  dichotom),  contain  a  slender  monarch  stele  exactly  like  that 
In  the  roota  oif  Iiollea  and  some  Selapndtee  at  the  present  day; 
they  possessed,  however,  a  complex  anorptlve  apparatus,  condsN 
ing  of  lateral  strands  o(  xyim,  connecting  the  stdtj  with  tracked 
plates  in  the  outer  cortex.  The  morpbology  of  Stitmario  has  been 
much  discussed;  posKbly  the  main  axes,  which  do  not  agree  pei^; 
tectly  cither  with  rhizomes  or  roots,  majr  best  be  regarded  as 
comparable  with  the  rhiiophores  of  Sdaiinitlae;  they  nave  also 
been  compared  with  the  embryonic  «em,  or  pictocorm,  of  certain 
species  of  LyeoPpdium;  the  homologies  of  the  appendages  with  the 
roots  of  recent  Lycopods  appear  manifest.  It  has  been  maintained 
by  tome  paUeobotanists  that  the  aerial  stems  of  Si^Ularia  arose 
as  buds  on  a  ct^uis  rhizome,  but  the  evidence  for  this  conclusion 
Is  as  yet  unconvincing.  ,    .,  . 

LyeopeditUU.—VtiAr  this  name  are  included  the  fossd  Lycopods 
of  heroaceous  haWt,  which  occur  occasionally,  from  the  Devonian 
onwards.  One  such  plant,  Miadtsmia,  has  already  been  referred 
to,  as  one  of  the  seed-bearing  Lycopods.  In  some  Lycopoditeac 
the  leaves  were  all  of  one  kind,  while  others  were  hcierophvMous, 
like  most  species  ol  Sda^inetla.  The  Rcniis  -SV.'ijfinc.'/i.'cj,  Zeiller. 
is  now  used  to  include  those  formi  in  which  the  Iriictificalion  has 
proved  10  be  hctcrosixirous.  In  SclaginfUitt'-  Xuisici  there  was  a 
definite  strobilus  bearing  both  micro-  and  mcKasporan([ia ;  in  each 
of  the  latter  Irom  i&  to  34  mcgaspores  were  contained;  in  Selaginel- 
liles  pnmatTus,  however,  the  number  of  megaspores  was  otuy  4,' 
and  Ihe  resemblance  to  a  recent  Sdapndia  was  thtw.poinpsetc. 
Stlaeinellilei  don^alvt.  another  heteimpOTDvs  tatdt*,  i>  lefABTXtbR 
tor  having  no  differentiated  strobilus,  a  conoidtm  not  kncAm  in 
the  recent  genus.  The  antiquity  of  the  StlapntUa  tYpelmficatcs 
th.ii  this  group  had  no  direct  connexion  with  the  Lerudodcndreae, 
but  sprang  from  a  distinct  and  equally  ancient  herbaceous  stotJC 
There  is,  however,  some  evidence  that  IioVes,  which  in  several 
respects  agrees  mote  nearly  with  the  Lepidodcndreae,  may  aaually 
represent  their  last  degenerate  survivors  (see  PUurmneia,  in  }  II., 
Mi".soiDtc).  No  homosporous  Lycoi>oditeac  have  as  yet  been 
rccogniicd.. 

IV.  FiHcales.—O!  all  V.iscuLir  Cryptogams  the  Ferns  have' 
best  maintained  ihcir  position  down  to  the  present  day.  UntQ 
recently  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  class  was  well  repreaented 
in  the  Palaeozoic  pwriod,  and,  indeed,  that  it  was  rdatively,  and 
perhaps  absolulcly  far  richer  in  species  even  than  In  the  T«ent 
flora.   Within  tbe  last  lew  yean,  however,  Ihe  positlai  bal 
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Femi  IK  QOWoOfflmonly'regtRled  as  more  probably  seed-bearing 
plants,  a  cooduson  for  which,  in  certain  cases,  there  is  already 
convincing  evidence.  The  great  majority  of  spedmena  of  fossil 
fem-Uke  plants  an  preserved  in  the  form  of  carbonaceous 
impressions  of  fronds,  often  of  remarkable  perfectbn  and  beauty. 
The  cbaracien  shown  by  such  specimens,  however,  when,  as  b 
usually  the  case,  they  arc  in  the  barren  state,  are  notoriously 
unstable,  or  of  small  laxonomic  value,  among  recent  plants. 
Hence  palaeobolantsts  have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  purely 
artificial  system  of  classification,  based  on  form  and  venation 
of  the  frond,  in  the  absence  of  adequate  data  for  a  more  natural 
grouping.  The  well-known  form-genera  PaopUrij,  Splu»o- 
pteris,  Odontfpteris,  &C.,  are  of  this  provisional  nature.  The 
majority  of  these  fronds  have  now  fallen  under  suspicion  and 
can  no  longer  be  accepted  u  those  of  Ferns;  the  indications 
often  point  to  their  having  belonged  to  fcrn-like  Sperm^hyla, 
ts  will  be  shown  below. 

I  It  has  thus  become  very  difficult  to  decide  what  Palaeozoic 
plants  should  still  be  referred  to  the  Filiccs.  The  fructl&cations 
by  tbOBSelvca  are  not  necessarily  decisive,  for  in-  certain  cases 
the  supposed  sporan^  of  Harattiaceous  Fenis  have  turned  out 
to  be  in  reality  the  mfcrosporangia  or  p^eit-sacs  of  seed-bearing 
planu  (Ptccido^ierms).  It  is,  however,  probable  that  a  con- 
ridenbte  grotqt  of  true  Ferns,  allied  to  Marattlaceac,  existed  in 
Palacoaoic  times,  dde  by  side  with  simpler  forms.  In  one  respect 
tbe  fronds  of  many  Pabeozdc  Ferns  and  Pteridoq>enns  were 
peculiar,  namdy,  in  the  presence  on  their  racbis,  and  At  the  base 
o(  tbcir  piuae,  of  anomakras  kafleu,  often  totally  different  in 
form  and  venation  from  tbe  ordinary  pinnules..  These  curious 
appendages  {ApUtbiat),  at  first  regarded  as  para^tic  growths, 
have  beat  oompared  witb  tbe  feathery  outgrowth*  which  occur 
«a  tbe  nchis  in  the  ClyUhcueous  genua  Hamildia,  and  with  the 
•noffiskwi  pinnules  f^ind  In  certain  qiedes  of  Gtklmia,  at  the 
points  of  lufurcation  of  the  frond. 

•  tfo/ailiacMC— A  eooaderable  number  of  tbe  Palaeoicac  fem-Iike 
f4anls  ihow  indications— more  or  Imb  decinvfr— of  Marattlaceout 
alliaitic*;  KHBe  account  of  this  croup  will  Km  be  (pvcn.  The 
reference  of- these  fern*  to  the  famuy  Marattiaceae.  to  restricted  in 
the  recent  flora,  rest*,  of  course,  primarily  on  evidence  drawn 
Iram  the  fructibcatioiu.  Topically  Maraltiaccoui  sori,  conwstins 
o(  exannulate  sporangia  united  to  form  synaneia,  are  frequent, 
and  aie  almost  always  found  on  fronds  with  the  chaiacter  of 
FteopUriM,  large,  repntcdiy  i^noate  leaves,  reieoibliitK  thaw  of 
Cyatbeaceae  or  some  nedes  of  NtpkndiMM.  In  certain  cues  tbe 
anatomical  structure  ol  these  leaves  is  known,  and  found  to  a^rec 
gcaemUy  with  that  of  recent  coriaceous  fem-fronds.  Tbe  petiole 
was  uswdly  tnvervd  by  a  lingte  vsKular  bundle,  bippocrepllorm 
in  sectkm — a  starlccd  point  oTdifferencc  from  the  more  complex 
petioles  of  recent  Marattiaceae.  There  is  evidence  that  in  many 
cases  these  Pecopteroid  fronds  belooKcd  to  arborescent  plants,  the 
stems  OR  which  they  were  borne  reaching  a  height  of  as  much  ai 
40  ft.  These  stems,  known  as  Utftpiylam  when  the  leaves  were 
in  two  rows,  and  as  Canleputit  In  the  case  of  polysticboos  arrange- 
ment. OR  freouent,  especially  in  tbe  I*ermian  of  the  Continent; 
when  petriiicd,  «o  that  their  tntemal  structure  is  preserved,  tbe 
name  Ptaromiut  is  employed.  Tbe  structure  is  often  a  complex  one. 
the  central  region  containing  an  dabotate  system  of  numerous 
ananomosing  steles,  accompanied  by  sderenchyma;  tbe  cortex  is 
permeated  or  coated  by  a  muhiiude  of  adventitious  roots,  forming 
a  thick  envelope  to  tbe  stem.  The  whole  structure  bears  a  general 
resemblance  to  that  of  recent  MaraitUceac,  though  differtna  in 
detail.  We  will  now  describe  some  erf  the  fructincations,  which 
are  ^grouped  under  generic  names  of  tbdr  own:  these  genera,  as 
having  a  more  natural  ba^  tend  to  snpervde  the  artiAcial  groups 
founded  on  vegetative  characters.  Tbe  genus  AtUfnlhtca  includes 
a  number  of  Ferns,  chiefly  of  Coal  Measure  age,  with  fronds  of  the 
PtMpi*nj  type.  The  aori,  or  synangia.  ranged  in  two  scries  on 
the  uodeT«de  of  the  [ertOe  pinnules,  are  drttilar,  each  connstlng 
of  3  to  6  sporangia,  attached  to  a  central  receptacle  and  partly 
united  to  each  other  (fig.  IS.  A);  the  sporangia  separated  when 
mature,  dehixing  by  a  ventral  sfit.  Slur's  genus  /fmuo  <fig.  IS>  H), 
characterised  by  the  separatioa  of  tbe  sporangia,  may  only  re- 
present an  advanced  stage  o(  an  Aiknlkma.  In  PtfclMarPM  the 
lUMoa  of  the  sporangia  to  form  tte  synan^um  was  modi  more 
compleic;  Stduopkru  memUes  ilibr«liEs,  but  c»ch  synan^m 
b  uriked  In  all  these  genera  there  is  an  obvious  rimilailty  to  tbe 
■yaangia  of  Kaalfnaia,  while  in  some  respects  UantHa  or  OsMtsa 
is  approached.  In  ■nothcr  fVcopteroid  gennt,  Sluridla,  the 
synangia  resemble  those  of  AiUrtUteca,  but  eadi  sporangium  Is 
provided  whh  ■  band  ol  enlarged  cells  at  tbe  nature  of  an  annulns 
(Bg.  IS.  D>.   Jto  •  iimaar  AScniitiBtiam  tlM«h  Ins  ■aifcad, 
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appears  in  the  reoent  genus  Antf^purU,  the  presusipdoM  k  In 
favour  of  the  Maractiaceous  affinities  of  5laniU«,  whidi  also  show 
some  rctation  to  the  genus  CorympUrit  (sec  below,  Botrvopteridca*). 
lo  tbe  genus  DanatiUt,  Irom  ihe  Coal  Measures  of  toe  Saar.  the 
synangia  are  much  like  those  of  the  recent  Caaoaa,  each  spora^uBi 
opening  by  an  apical  pore.  In  the  Cron^  Earya  of  Stur  the  spor- 
angia appear  to  have  been  free  from  each  other,  as  in  ^  sgMplcru. 
On  the  whole  there  Is  thus  good  evidence  for  the  frequency  ef 
Marattiaceae  in  tbe  Palaeoioic  period,  though  the  posaitMlity  that 
tbe  fructifications  may  really  represent  the  microsporangia  ef 
feni-Iike  spermophytcs  must  always  be  borne  in  mind.  In  a  certain 
number  oi  genera  the  reference  to  Marattiaceae  is  much  more 
doubtful.   In  DaajlaUma,  for  example  (fig.  15.  C},  a  riimiliiniil 


(AIM  ndoiB  iMtan.  Scan.  SnliB.) 
Fic.  iS.—K^roup  of  Palacoioic  fructi&cations  of  Ferns  or 
Pteridosperms. 

A.  AittroAtca.  I,  Ptmulc  bMriog  S  synaagia.  2,  SynaagiHB  !• 
side  \-'<cv.  3.  la  ataloo.  magi^fiBd. 
n,  ReiiMMia.    J,  Fertile  pinnntik  mO.  te-  *. 

C.  Dadylothfco,  as  in  B. 

D.  SluruUa.    Section  of  pinnule  and  lyfflgiwi    a,  Va 
bvnilii':  f,  hairs;  6,    anottlua|  magnified. 

L.  oiiioearpn.  Swiin  In  pttM»^iwr,  nmnilisd 
WOoaaiUca.  FinBt'p&iiili^  bcMlni  Kveral  tufu  of  tfca»- 

sporangia,  inagnifiod. 

G,  Senflrnbtrria.  Group  of  annulate  sporangia,  magnififd. 

H.  Hatdea.  Synanglum  after  dchlKcncc,  magnified. 

J,  UmoioptiTis.  I.  Pan  of  Icnitc  plnns.  nst.  siae.  a,  Sporai^a^ 
illDwing  apical  purcs,  rfiagnificd. 

Of  the  above.  A,  D,  E.  G  and  H.  v'  '>h'  belong  to  true  Femsi 
F  is  the  malp  frucliticaiian  of  a  PtcriiJ>r  \Ktm  (LygiM^ta^M) ;  tbe 
rest  arc  ol  doubtful  nature. 

^ui.  .ranging  throughout  the  C.iibonifcrou?.  ihr  rlongaied  apo*^ 
anitia  individually  rtscmblc  those  ol  Maraiiiaci'ac.  bul  they  bi« 
complriely  i^oUt«l.  the  cha  met  eristic  proupinji  in  ton  being  abMmt ; 
the  wtnc  remark  applic*  (o  ihc  5phcnop*.croid  RenauUia  of  Zeillcr 
(fic  It;,  B)i  ihe  loliaRc  of  Sphetiopurh,  one  o(  the  most  entrntive 
of  i\-.';,ii?(iioic  ftond-gcncra,  with  many  dilTcrent  types  ol  Injciifica- 
tioT-.  rr<^mljlcd  lhat  of  various  species  of  Asplemum  ot  D»aUt». 
la  many  fcrn-like  plants  of  this  ix-riod  the  fronds  were  dimorphic, 
the  fertile  leaves  or  pinnae  having  a  form  qoiic  different  from 
tfcat  of  the  vHctative  portions.  This  was  the  case  in  Vmaiefleru 
(Kidtton).  srith  Spbenoptermd  sterile  foliage;  the  sporangia,  borwc 
on  tbe  filiform  pianuleaef  the  fertile  radii^  Moenr  to  have  dehiaoad 
by  an  apical  pore  (fig  is.  J).  The  ■agnScMK  Davoniaa  F«s» 
AicMaatpitrit  hOvMitm,  wbh  a  aoatcwfaat  AdfaMifm  Mab  T 
special  testla  |Ambci  Mm  ImetMfaatlan  it  stM  knmtaalj  m 
stood,  but  the  picaMica  of  Mipolca^  observed  by  Kidbtan,  MB 
adduced  in  anppoit  of  MarauiacsoHs  aSiriticB.  In  all  tbtae  caaaa 
there  ia  reason  to  suspect  thai  ika  plaau  may  base  bata  ftoid» 
t^aaa,  satbcr  than  Fama. 
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Otker  Fa«ittt«.-»The  MaiattlMCM  UV  the  only  recent  fanuly  of 
Fern*  which  eta  be  HppdMd  to  have  cxiued  in  anything  like  iu 
fveicnt  form  in  Alaecnoic  timec.  Of  other  recent  orders  the 
andkatioos  are  meBEre  and'  dubious,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  large  proportion  of  Ferns  from  the  older  rocks  (in  so  far  as 
thc^  were  Ferns  at  all)  belonged  to  families  aultc  distinct  from  any 
which  we  rec<Krnize  in  the  flora  of  our  own  oey.  Little  or  nothing 
ia  known  et  Palaeonuc  OphiogloMSCcac-  Certain  InictiScationi 
have  been  referred  to  Glcichcniaceac  (OiigMarpui,  Cg.  15^  E), 
Schizaeaccae  {SenJIenbertia,  fig.  15,  G),  Hymcnophyllaccac  and 
Oimundaccac,  ana  on  good  grounds,  so  far  a*  the  external  charactars 
of  the  sporangia  are  concerned ;  our  knowledge  of  most  of  the  Ferns 
in  question  is.  however,  far  too  incomplete  to  justify  us  in  asserting 
that  they  actually  belonged  to  the  families  indicated.  In  the  case 
at  the  Osmundaccae  there  is  good  evidence,  from  anatomical  char- 
acters, for  tracing  (he  family  back  to  the  Palaeozoic;  their  oldest 
members  show  a  distinct  relationship  to  the  Botryoptetideac.  de- 
scribed in  the  next  paragraph.  Nutnerous  more  or  less  isolated 
fern-sporangia  occur  m  the  jietrified  material  of  the  Carboniferous 
fomiationi  the  presence  of  as  snnulus  it  a  frequent  character 
amoin  theae  apedmeiu.  while  >ynan^  aop  are  lare;  it  a  thus 
certain  that  familiea  remote  from  the  Marattnceae  were  abundantly 
rapreaented  during  this  period. 

Bolryoplendtae, — ^The  family  BotryapUnSeae,  first  discovered  ly 
Renault,  stands  out  with  striking  clearness  among  the  Palaeozoic 
Femi.  and  differs  widely  from  any 
pou^  DOW  In  existence.  The  Botry- 
opttndtat  are  chiefly  known  from 

SitriGed  specimens;  In  the  genus 
vtryopuns  and  certain  species  of 
ZygopUrit  we  have  a  fairly  complete 
knowledge  of  all  parii  of  the  plant. 
.  The  tjipe'genus  BotryoMtru,  repre- 
sented in  the  Pcrmo-Carbonifcrous  of 
France  and  in  both  the  Lower  and 
Upper  CarboniFerous  of  Great  Britain, 
haa  a  rhizome,  with  a  very  simple 
monoacelic  structure,  bearing  spirally 
CAIUr  RtBuikJ  arranged  compound  leaves,  with  lobcd 

.it    7^.Af_-.  pinnules,  probably  of  a  somewhat 

A,  Group  of  sporangia,  in  ^^(^  b.  fartHsis.  the  plant  was 
HiM«  VMW.  covered  with  characteristic  jcnnted 

B.  Single  •pwangi"'".,"*  hairs,  which  have  served  to  Identify 
tranmrerae  section,  snowing  the  various  organs  on  which  they 
■nnuuM  on  both  sides,  occur.  The  sporangia  were  large  pyri- 
BHgnificd.  form  sacs,  shortly  stalked,  and  borne 
In  tufts  on  the  branches  of  the  fertile  rachis,  which  developed  no 
bmlna.  Each  sporangium  had,  on  one  side  only,  a  longitudinal 
or  dighlly  oblique  annulus,  several  cells  in  width;  the  numerous 
■pores  were  aU  cj  the  same  size;  certain  differences  among  them, 
which  have  been  interpreted  as  indicating  hctcrospory,  have  now 
proved  to  depend  merely  on  the  state  of  preservatton.  The  genus 
Zytoplerii,  of  which  numerous  Carboniferous  and  Permian  species 
are  known,  likewise  had  a  monostelic  stem,  but  the  strocture  of 
its  vascular  cylinder  was  somewhat  complex,  resembling  that  of 
the  most  highly  differentiated  Hymcnophyllaccae,  with  which  some 
species  of  Zytoplerii  also  agreed  in  the  presence  of  axillary  shoots. 
"nm  is  cVHMnce  that  the  stem  in  some  species  was  a  climbing 
onei  the  pinnate  loaws.  arranged  on  the  stem  in  a  two-fifths 
■|)inl,  were  dimorphic,  the  sterile  frands  reacmbling  mbm  forme  of 
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{PiMadn«la|b]rMisD.ILSatt.  ScaU,SMAa.) 
Ptc.  ij.—Stauroplem  Mhamia.    Three  sporangia  borne  on 
branchlets  of  the  rachis.  In  A  the  stomium  {sCt  or  place  of  dehiscence 
is  shown.    B  is  cut  tangnitially.   In  C.  ^  is  the  palisade  tissue  of 
the  rachis.  (X  about  33.) 

SphtitepterU.  The  petioles  have  a  aomewhat  complex  structure, 
the  bundle  often  havinc,  in  transverse  section,  the  form  of  an 
H;  it  taa  ben  pnpoacd  to  tubdmde  ibe  gomu  on  the  <lat«ila  of 


the  petiolar  structure.    It  is  characteristic  of  ZytpfUri*  and  tta 

near  allies  that  two  rows  of  pinn.ic  were  borne  on  each  side  oil  the 
rachis,  at  least  in  the  fertile  fronds.  On  the  fertile  rachis  the 
sporangia  were  borne  tn  luiis,  much  as  in  the  preceding  seauai 
ihey  were  still  larger,  reaching  3-5  mm.  in  length,  and  bad  a  multi- 
seriate  annulus,  extending,  however,  to  both  «dea  of  the  >porangium 
(sec  fig.  16,  A  and  B}.  In  Slauropttris.  a  genus  showing  some 
affinity  with  ZygQpterit,  the  branched  rachis  of  the  fertile  frond 
terminates  in  line  branchlets.  each  bearing  a  single,  spherical 
sporangium,  without  dtHerenriatcd  annulus  (1^.  17}.  The 
spores  in  the  sporangia  have  been  found  in'  a  kerminatliw 
condition:  the  stages  of  germination  cormpond  closely  with 
those  observed  in  recent  homosporous  fems  (fig.  18).  This  fact 
strongly  confirms  the  conclusion,  drawn  from  morphalogicat  and 
anatomical  characters,  that  the  Botryopterideac  were  true  Femi. 
The  ^nus  Coryntpiefit  o\  Daily  is  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  Us  sporangia,  while  individually  similar  to  those  of  Zyj/t^ 
pierit,  were  pouped  in  lori  or  synangla,  resembling  those  of^  an 
AtUmltCtt.  The  family  Botryopterideae  appean  toliave  included 
a  number  of  other  genera,  though  in  most  caws  the  evidettce  fiom 
vegetative  Mructure  is  alone  available.  The  (enus  DipUUhu  of 
Renault,  shows  much  in  common  with  Zycepttrit  as  regards  ana- 
tomical stnictore,  but  resemble*  CorympUm  in  possesdne  a  synangic 
fruciiiicatian.  The  teaus  AsterotiUacTia  of  Corda  with  a  dcepTy- 
lobed  stele,  goes  back  to  the  Devonian.  The  family  as  a  whole 
is  of  great  interest,  as  presenting  points  of  contact  with  various 
recent  orders,  especially  Hymenophytloceae,  Osmondaccae  and 
Ophio;losaac«ae;  tne  group  appears  to  have  been  a  synthetic  one, 
belonging  to  a  primitive  stocic  (the  Primofilices  of  Arbcr)  froiD 
which  the  later  E^em  families  may  have  sprung. 

A  number  of  genera  of  Palaeozoic  "  fern-fronds  "  have  been 
described,  of  the  fnictificalion  of  which  nothing  is  known.  This 
is  the  case,  for  example,  with  Diplotmtma,  a  genus  only  differing 
from  SpkenopUris  in  the  dichotomy  of  the  primary  [nnnae,  and 
with  UariopUris,  which  bears  a  similar  relation  to  Ftcopuris. 
The  same  holds  good  of  the  Pecopteroid  Fems  included  uniler 
Callipterii  and  Caliipteridium.  In  such  cases,  as  will  be 
explained  below,  there  is  a  Gtiong  presumption  that  the  fronds 
were  not  those  of  Fems,  but  of  seed-bearing  plants  of  the  new 
class  Pteridospcrmeae. 

On  the  present  evidence  it  appears  that  the  class  Fi]icah» 
was  well  represented  in  the  Palaeozoic  flora,  though  by  no  means 
so  dominant  as  was  formerly  supposed.  The  simpler  Ferns 
(Primofilices)  of  the  period  are  for  the  most  port  referred  to  the 
remariuble  family  Botryopterideae,  a  group  very  dntiitct  from 


— « 


(Fnn  a  <lniw<B(  by  Ut  L.  A.  DooiBb.  ScMt,  SfWtn.) 
Fic.  18. — Slauropuru  oldhamitt.  Four  germinatinff  soom  from 
the  interior  of  a  sporangium.  All  four  are  putting  ourrhuoida.  Ia 
C  lying  horizontally,  an  additional  cell  has  been  cut  off  between 
rhiioid  and  spore.  (X  33!  } 

any  of  the  more  modem  families,  tbough  shoving  analogies  with 
them  in  various  direcUons.  Qn  the  other  hand  there  was  the 
far  more  complez  HaratUaceout  ^rpe,  ctrikingly  simitir  in  both 
vegetative  and  reproductive  chaiscten  to  the  recent  qiemben 
of  the  family.  Although  doubts  have  lately  been  cast  mi  the 
authenticity  of  Palaeoaoic  Maraltiaceac  owing  to  the  difFicuIty 
in  distinguishing  between  their  fructifications'  and  the  poUeo- 
bearlng  oTgara-ci  Pteridosperms,  the  analomlcal  eviilence  (item 
of  Psar«nltu)  strongly  confirms  the  o[dtdon  that  n  conddomUe 
group  of  these  Fems  existed. 

SpermopkyUi.~Tht  Pteridospermeae,  (or  which  Potonifi's 
name  Cyeadtfilieet  is  still  sometimes  used,  indode  all  the 
fcn-likc  pbuiU  which,  00  tbc  cvidenn  avaUable,  Vpev  to 
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have  been  teptoduoed  by  me&ns  of  seeds.  The  cues  in  Vthich 
such  evidence  is  decisive  are  but  few,  namely,  Ly^noiendron 
ddkamiuK,  NiutopitrU  heleropkytta,  P€C»pUtU  Pluct- 
etKU,  AjitimiUs  JerUlit  and  AntimiUs  UmafMus.  In 
the  fint-named  plant  the  stnictttre,  both  of  the  vege- 
tative and  T^roducUve  organs,  is  known, and  the  evidence,  from 
comparison  and  association,  is  sufficiently  strong.  In  the  other 
cases  there  is  direct  proof  of  continuity  tietweea  seed  and  plant, 
but  only  the  external  characters  are  known.  In  a  great  number 
of  forms,  amounting  to  a  majority  of  the  Pabeonric  plants  of 
fem-like  lubit.  the  indirect  eWdence  is  in  favour  of  their  having 
possessed  seeds.  We  will  begin  with  the  Lyginodcndrcae,  a 
group  in  which  the  anatomical  characters  Indicated  a  systemaiic 
position  between  Ferns  and  Cycads,  long  before  the  reproductive 
organs  were  discovered. 

LyiiiBdrndrtae. — Of  the  gmus  Hdrranpum.  wliicli  will  slandf 
very  pear  tbt  trw  Fems,  several  specks       known,  the  oldact 

^     ^  u 


[Altei  WaUaiUMi.  SoMt.  StafiK.) 

Fig.  xi).—Ht<eraniiuiit  Grietii.  Restoration  of  Stem,  diown  partly 

in  [ransvmc  and  longitudinal  aection,  partly  in  surface  view, 
s.     Primary  wood.  kj,  Kypodcrma. 

x*.    Secondary  wood.  U,  IJ,  Lcaf-iiaces. 

px,  PMoem  and  pcricycte.  r.  Adventitious  root.  Several 
c,    Cortex.  kaf'lnm  are  shown. 

bdof  S.  GrMi,  of  Williamion,  from  the  Lower  CariMniferous  of 
Scotbad.  TMa  plant  had  a  long,  soinewhal  slender,  ridged  sicm, 
the  rideea  Corresponding  to  the  decurrent  bases  »f  the  spirally 
armnccd  leaves  (fig.  lo).  The  specimens  on  ■  which  the  ecius 
was  founded  are  pctriftcd,  showing  slructitrc  r.Ttlier  than  nat»t, 
but  conclusive  evidence  has  now  been  olii.iinc<!  ihat  the  Idiageof 
//.  Crin-ii  was  ot  the  type  of  SphenopU'is  (Uii>tiimcv:o)  elrenHi 
(fig.  jo),  and  was  thus  la  appearance  altogcHirr  tli.it  .i  i  crn. 
with  somewhat  the  habit  o(  an  AtpUnium.  Tli<-  5itiri  li^is  .1  biurle 
•tele,  resembling  in  geneiBl  primarY  structure  that  ol  tine  cl  [he 
sinifte  ■peclea  of  wkhntia;  there  is  no  pith,  the  wond  cmeniling 
to  the  centre  of  the  stelei  The  leaf-traces,  where  ihey  traverse 
the  corIeK,  have  the  stnicturc  of  the  foliar  bundles  in  CycaiK.  lor 
(hoy  are  iif  the  ciillaKr.il  typp.-,  and  liitir  yylom  is  n.ijarih,  the 
spiral  citmtnts  lyinn  i"  itn.'  iincrior  tA  llic  listieou^  Mr.mH.  The 
leal-ttaces  can  lie  dntirigiii^licil  as  dislinct  strands  at  the  [icriplKry 
of  (he  stele,  as  sticiun  ia  fig.  21.  Most  of  the  specimens  had 
formed  a  roue  of  Fcromhry  wood  and  phloem  resembling"  the 
corresponding  tissues  In  a  recent  Cycad;  the  similarity  emended 
t»  minute  histological  details,  as  is  shown  e^iecially  in  U,  iSiawiJa, 
a  Coal  Measures  tptdtst,  where  the  preservation  ia  moarkaUy 
perfen.  The  cortex  was  strongly  constructed  mechanically;' m 
iddltlbn  t6  the  stnoda  of  fibre*  at  the  periphery,  horizontal  plates 
«f  swwie<eto  were  present  in  the  inner  cortex,  giving  both  stetri 
Itnd  DCliola  a  transversely  striated  appearance,  which  has  screed 
"  "  Tfy  thcdiffcrent  parts  of  the  plant,  even  in  the  carboniied 
^  (cf.  ngs.  19  and  30).  The  u'ngle  vascolar  bundle  which 
"the  petMe«nd  its  branches  was  concentric,  the  Ir.-ive* 
K  lteM  of  Ftrna  in  structure  as  well  as  in  habit,  /^'(r- 
^,_.,„.  _)W<,  on  the  whola,  a  decided  prcpoml trance  of  Fill  an 
vegetadve  characters,  though  in  the  leaf-ir.iccs  .nnd  the  «<v..-  iry 
tissue?  the  C>-Ca<ls  .ire  approarh^d.  Thr  'ircm^  r,l  rrfir'.^tn.  ■  lon 
are  not  yet  known,  iboush  there  is  a  probability  tli.;;,  ar,  .,i„,t,^icd 
seed  allied  to  Lat*neiloma  (tec  below)  bclonaed  to  Nettrantitm. 
la  the  Coal  Measure  genus  Ueiaimjhm,  a  Seward,  which  in 


stfuetore  bears  a  fsnessl  sesembbnee  to  Httowmpt^  the  iiinry 
wood  coossta  for  the  niMt  pan  of  short  wida  tiachadea:  pnbAii». 


(ARctSW,  Scott.  Shi^.) 
Fig.  jo. — Spkem^tris  elegans  (foliage  of  HtUramtfMm  CriaS)- 
Part  of  frond.  (I  nat.  tiie.) 
as  the  secondary  ttsniea  iocrcased,  it  had  become  superfluous  for 
conducting  purposes,  and  was  adaoted  rather  for  water-Mtirafle. 
In  the  genus  Lyttaodendron,  of  which  L.  DfcUaMUna,  frani  ua 


Fiti.  ai.— //eleranji'ion  Griaii.  Part  of  the  Stele  of  the  stem  ia 
tran»ver«  section,  showing  a  primary  xylem-stiaod  and  auyaccnt 
tissues.  (X  135)  „    .       .  , 

/«.  Protoxyletn  ot  strand.  cj.  Conjonetivethsofc 

X.     Centripetal.    ,   ,  ^SSSSfS"^- 

r'.  Centrifural  primaiy  wood.     tb.  gw>Wum- 
aw.  Part  of  the  internal  wood.     pf.  ™oem- 
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Coal  McsBDra,  h  now  the  bM-knawn  of  ■!)  Pibeoaok  pUnu,  rtw 
central  wood  hu  dtMpfmred  kltofMher  aiul  it  repUcn  by  pith; 
the  primary  wood  i*  only  icpr«*entrd  in  the  lear-ti«M  itnndi, 
wbicD  fomi  a  ring  o(  diitinct  collateral  bundle*  arouod  tbe  pith; 


(FMn  1  Bodd  dUr  OOvcr.) 
Fic  2i.—Latfnu>iloma  Lomaxii  (the  awd  of  LytinedenJmi). 
Rntoratioo  of  a  seed,  encloKd  in  the  lobed  cupule,  which  bean 
nunwroui  glaada.  (X  about  15.) 

thus  the  "  medulIate-nioiioBtelic  "  ttnicture  characterUtic  of  the 
higher  ptanta  was  already  attained.  The  individual  bundlei, 
however,  have  ibe  tame  tinicture  aa  En  HtUranpam,  and  agree 


IFnai  *  pbgUcnph.    icaa.  StiUiii.) 

Fio.  24.— Oapitatc  gbnd  on  the  cupule  of  Lafnetloma  Lcmaxii. 

(X  70.) 

cloatlr  with  the  foliar  bundle*  of  Cycads.  The  lecondary  tbauei. 
which  are  highly  developed,  an  alao  of  a  Cycadean  character 
(fig.  31.  Plate).  The  vegetative  organ*  of  the  plant  are  very 
CDmpletcly  known;  the  foliage  ha*  proved  to  be  that  of  a  Sphfiio- 
fliru,  identical  with  the  tpccic*  long  known  under  the  name  of 
.S.  //tainfhaKfi.  Apart  from  the  imporranl  advance  *hown  in  the 
aoatotny  of  the  ■tern,  Lyiinodendron  ajcree*  riructurally  with 
Hittraniittm.  There  u  reaun  to  believe  that  LyttnodtHdrot  otd- 
htmtum  wa*  a  climbing  plant  comparable  in  *ome  reipect*  to  such 
rKeiuFermaaCWMWaacK/rajd.  The  root*  were  at  Rni  like  thooeoi 
Marattiaccae  but  gtvw  in  thtckneu  Uke  the  nwu  ol  CymDoiperma. 


The  first  daAnlte  evfctonee  of  the  modt  of  reproduction  of 
liyiiMitiiir»m  Mhamium  wai  due  to  F.  W.  CMiver,  who  in  1903 
identified  the  seed,  Lattnoiloma  Lomaxii,  by  meani  of  the  gland* 

on  it!  cupule,  which  agree  exactly  with  thow  on  the  auoctated  leaves 
and  Item*  of  the  plant  (cf.  fig*.  34  and  15).  No  similar  gland*  aiv 
known  on  any  oiner  Palacotoic  plant.  Lagenoilonia  Lomaxii  i*  a 
Bmall  barrcl-ihapcd  seed  (5-5  by  4-35  mm.  when  mature)  enclosed  in  a 
husk  or  cupule,  which  completdv  enveloped  it  when  young,  but  wa* 
ultimately  open  (fig*.  33  and  »6  and  fig.  17  from  another  ipecin). 
The  aeed  wa*  atalkcd,  and  there  a  an  exact  agreement  in  structnr* 
between  the  vaacuhr  (trands  of  the  stalk  and  cupule  o(  the  leed, 
and  those  of  the  rachi*  and  leaflet*  of  LytiHodndron,  thus  con- 
firmifw  tbe  evidence  from  the  gland*.  The  leed  itielf  is  of  a 
Cycadean  type,  and  radially  ^^metrical.  The  tingle  intcgumeat 
a  onited  to  the  nueellus,  except  at  the  lop,  and  U  traver&cd  by 
about  nine  vaamlai'  airands.  In  the  apex  of  the  nueellus,  a*  in 
moat  Palaeoaoic  lecd*  and  in  recent  Cycadi,  a  pollen-chamber,  for 
tbe  reception  of  the  pollen-grains  or  microspore*,  i>  excavated 
(lig.  36).    Iti  Utituoilemo  the  pollen  .chamber  has  a  peculiar 


FiC.  35.— Capitate  Gbnd  on  tbe  Petiole  of  Lypnaitndto* 
cUkamiMM.  (X  70.) 

itructure.  a  solid  olumn  of  tissue  risinE  up  in  llic  middle,  leaving 
only  a  naiiow  aiinuUr  crevice,  in  which  pollen-brains  are  found. 
The  neck  of  the  tijsk-shjped  pollen-chamber  projected  a  lillle 
from  the  micrupyle  and  no  doubt  received  the  pollen  directly. 
The  seed,  uhich  need  not  be  described  in  further  detail,  was  a 
highly  o>sanijed  structure,  showing  little  trace  of  the  cryplogamic 
mcjasporan^ium  lium  which  we  must  suppose  il  to  have  been 
dcrivea.  From  the  ilruclurc  of  the  seed-bearing  stalk,  and  from 
the  analogy  of  the  simihr  form  LatenasloKta  Sinetairi  (fig,  27)  il 
appear;  ihjt  the  t^ecd  was  borne  on  a  leaf,  or  part  of  a  leal,  reduced 
to  a  branched  rachis. 

The  male  organs  of  Lyginodtndron  VKte  discovered  by  Kidston, 
B  year  or  two  after  the  *eed»  were  identified.  They  are  of  the  type 
known  as  CTosiaiheca.  formerly  rcg.irdcd  as  a  Maiatti.iceous  fructi- 
fication. The  Bcfius  is  charactenied  bv  the  arrangement  of  the 
Spijrjngia.  which  hang  down  from  the  lower  surlace  of  the  little 
oval  fertile  k-allels,  the  whole  resembling  an  epaulet  with  its  fringe 
(fig  15,  F;  fig.  28).  In  the  case  of  Lyt>Hodtndron  the  Croao- 
Ihtiii  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  vegei.nive  oans  of  the  frond. 
Each  fertile  pinnule  liorc  six.  or  rarely  seven  fusiform  mlcrospor- 
anyia,  described  as  bilocular;  not  improlhililv  each  tnaj;  represent 
a  synanyium  The  microspores  are  tclraheJraL  ThLs  is  the  first 
ca«?  in  which  the  pollen -ilea ring  organ*  of  a  Ptsridospcrm  have 
betn  idcniified  with  certainty 

it  will  be  Men  that,  while  the  seeds  of  Lypnodtndton  were  of  an 
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Bdvuwed  Cycadcui  type,  the  mkroyoongfai*  wgiiu  «m  won 


like  tboM  M  ■  Ffm,  ibc  nqpraducim  m^m  thiw  ibowiiiK  the 
Mow  ffflnhiiMtwm  of  cluf>ctcn  vdiidi  ipp^n  1b  the  vcscmiw 


—A 


— 0 


A,  MicTOpyUr  repoo. 

B,  Body  c4  Kcd. 

C,  ChaUxal  naioo. 

r,  Cupule,  wtmuBding 
•ecd. 

«b,  VaKutar  bundle*  of 
aulkc.  cupule  and 
integument. 
tp, "  Canopy/' or  mur- 
mervmr.  at  top  of 
imegument 
^.Cavity  of  polteif 

chamber. 
t€.  Central  column. 
e^,  ApenuK  of  polleB* 
duunbcf* 


UlutOta.  SatuSiiiiiBi 
FlO.  a6.— ZdimHoma  lomaiii.  Diagram  of  Med  in  median 
longitudinal  lection. 

structure.  The  tjniily  Cain  mo 'ill ■.oir.  allltil  analomically  to  Lvi'lriO- 
dendreac.  ia  of  Dtvoni.iii  .in.l  l.„w^r  C,irl->..ll- r>tJ- 

Cytadoiyic.it.^A  U-v  Cvil  Mi  Msun- .nid  IVriTiijn  siomi  4- 
njbm  and  Ptychoi^on)  iwm\M  L:f:i"i;Jindro1  in  ihi'  j;i  .■■  .-al 
l^rirWI  0(  weir  li»suc«,  but  show  ,i  in.iikLd  rcvlun  .i|  ibc 
ptiiu.iry  "ood,  1.-i;i.'ili<r  With 
.in  nionsivc  dci i  loimiviit  of 
a  nil  ma  loll  i  wi",d  iind  I'.lSt 
jfnuiid  ihc  pilh,  .1  juTiili.inly 
whith  appear*  ai  on  individuJ 
variation  io  toinc  Bpecimcn* 
of  Lypnodendnm  oldkamium. 
It  ii  probable  that  these  ftcmi 
bctonced'to  plants  with  the 
fructincation  and  foliage  of 
Cycadi,  taking  that  giuMp  !a 
j  the  widen  sense.  It  i«  only 
'  quite  at  the  cIok  of  the 
Palacoeoic  period  ihai  Cycad* 
begin  to  appear.  The  L>  k;ino- 
deadrcaetypeofstruct  urr,how 
ever,  appears  ta  have  li.mied 
the  tnaMtioo  not  only  i  >  ihe 
.  Cycainln,  but  alu>  to  1 1  ■■.x- 
tiaet  family  Cordaiir.x  rhe 
charac  I  eristic  PjUeoimt  i  •■.  in- 
iloip(-rni4  (see  p.  107). 

JUfJui/oifijf ,  —  In  s-ime  fe- 
•pects  the  most  n  in.irl:  i&le 
family  of  iht  Cycid  •■•  rn 
alliance  ihal  o(  ihc  M-iljI- 
lowae  .wed -bearing  plants  "lien 
of  great  ate.  witn  a  (crn  like 
foliage,  and  a  nngularly  c':<n- 
a^Mm.  ^.SM0m3     ^  (toan«toinicatMructiitt»>ih- 

andborMmbnocfaMcf  UMncbk.  had  a  haUl  not  unlike 

(X  i-)  that  of  ira«-ferna,  with  com- 

pound leaves  of  enormoua  iimaiAm,  betongiDg  to  variou*  froivJ- 
genera— eapecially.  as  has  now  been  proved,  to  AttUupims  and 
nimrotltns;  thne  are  amoi^  the  most  abundant  of  the  Car- 
bonifmus  fronds  eommoiity  atiributed  10  Ferm,  and  extend 
back  to  the  Devonian.  In  habit  some  specie*  of  AttOupitnt 
nsembled  the  recent  Anptpuris,  while  the  Nrwpttm  foliage 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  an  Omimia.  The  Utdvltota 
stems  have  been  found  chiefV  in  the  I^^rmo-Carboni^eroui  of 
Fnnce  and  GennanY.  but  a  Coal  Mea«um  iperie*  (Jf,  on^ico) 
ha*  been  difcovcrtd  in  Lancashire.  The  erret  anatomical  charac- 
terinic  of  the  Mem  of  the  Medulloseae  n  it*  polysleltc  Mructure 
«rith  secondary  <kvelopn»ent  of  «-ood  and  ba*t  around  each  «e(c. 
In  Ii.  •HffiM,  iha  iimplMt  ipedes  known,  tha  ttdco  an  inHbnn, 


and  woally  only  thne  in  Bomber;  tbe  futlBte  of  tbe  stew  i» 
eiaentially  that  of  a  poiyatcUc  BUMumffwrn.    Ih  the  Pervw- 

Carboniferou*  species.  Mcn  aa 
U.  ikUata  and  Jf .  Ltmdmrii,  tbe 
a  rra  ngcment  is  cnorccomplicatMl. 
the  stele*  showing  a  differentia- 
tion into  a  central  and  a  peri* 
phcral  system ;  the  secondary 
growth  waa  exteniive  and  un- 
equal, usually  altaininj[  its  maxi- 
mum on  the  outer  side  of  the 
peripheral  steles,  la  certain 
caiet  the  structure  was  [unhcr 
comfdicated  by  the  appearance 
ot  ektrafasckular  rooc*  exterior 
to  the  whole  stelar  system. 
The  spiratly  arranged  petkiles 
(ii-idoxylom)  were  of  great  sin. 
3  nd  their  decurmnt  bates  clothed 
the  surface  ot  the  stem;  their  (Fnaa  iluub  slur  EUam.  ScMt. 
Ktructureisclosely simitariothM  .    -      .,      ,,.  - 

of  lecent  Cycadein  petioles:  in  .  '''O-  a%.—Crettoam*  Htmmt- 
fact,  the  kave*  generally,  like  '™".'^;'°2  *^ 

thoseof  SlanteHa  at  the  present  l-yv»«^^<»'- 
day.  while  fern-like  in  habit.  ^""^   ^»raog»a._  and  sterile 
were  Cycadean  in  structure.   In  "c*"*      ^  •»«« 

the  case  rt  UtdMow  anj/Ka  we  '  ' 

have  an  almost  complete  knowledge  of*  the  vegetative  uigan* 
stem,  leaf  and  root;  Cycackan  characters  no  doubt  predominatr, 
but  the  primary  organiution  of  the  stem  was  that  ol  a  potynHic 
Fern.  In  the  new  genus  Stitdt^,  aln  from  tbe  Coal  Measum  a4 
Lancashire,  the  sum  had  a  single,  large  ocntnl  stele,  Irooi  which 
smaller  strands  were  pvca  oS.lorming  a  Uad  of  network,  which 
gave  riK  to  the  numerous  ccnccBtiic  leaf-uacc*  which  cuncd  thn 


FlO.  ag.— ffcamMfrij  fcdsro^yia.  Sted,  attached  to  a  faraack  «f 

the  tactus  bearing  two  vegetative  feafleto.  (X  3j 
petioliB.  This  plant  may  ha  icfankd  aa  aaaloaikally  tbo  ibo« 
primitive  ot  the  nledulloseae 

In  one  member  ol  the  Medulloaeae,  there  is  direct  evidence'  of 
reproduction  by  seed*,  for  in  Ntv»pitrit  ktur^yO*  lUdsiaa  baa 
demontiiated  that  laige  seeds,  of  the  siae  of  a  haael-aiH,  awrw 
borne  on  the  frond  (fig  ig).  In  this  CB«  the  internal  nrwctatw  ia 
not  known,  but  another  leed,  TUfamoMrpui  Parkinitni.  associMed 
with,  and  probably  betongin^  to,  the  Alethopterid  spedes,  JMattata 
ON(/iM,  occurs  in  tbe  petrified  condition  and  ha*  been  fully  imwati- 

Kted.  Thii  is  a  brge  seed,  with  a  very  long  micropyle;  it  haa  a 
aked  potlen-chamber,  and  a  complex  integamert  wade  op  c( 
hard  and  fleshy  la>-m,  closely  rasemUiiv  the  aead  ot  a  awilwa 
I  Cycadi  the  nwrilu*,  bowowari  wns  fiw  (rant  the  intqptnt. 
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Wviac  to  on  vaaculBr  agattm.  Varicus  ot1i«T  teei*  tt  flM  nme 
type  aie  laHm,«Md  teA^nttwuBfaw  of  insuncn  Cnnd'  Eury 
IwB  fMud  the  froada  a(  MBiwptMM— e  (Medulloicae)  in  clow  asao- 
ciuioa  with  difiniie  species  of  aeeds.  ao  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  tke  whole  I^imily  was  sced-bcaring.  Very  litllc  is  known  at 
pgesent  o(  the  male  organs.  Some  authors  luve  been  so  murh 
imiMMcd  by  the  similarity  of  this  extinct  f.imily  tn  thr  Cvr:r\: 
tbU  they  have  regarded  them  as  bcinK  on  ihr  <I>i'ti  lin.-  ■  i 
of  the iMter  group ;  it  is  more  pmbablc.  hou''^1T,  ih,n  tb-  : 
•  short  divdsCDt  phylum,  distinct,  though  not  ri.rn'itf,  U  -.n  hh' 
Cycadeao  atock. 

FttopterUtat.—  U  h.i^  n.m-  i^staMiihi'd  ih-ir  the  ini^-.^-^ynv, 
PtCOpUtit,  once  n  MnK-il  ,is  rcpri'sriuinM  ihc  lypicnl  Mijrail i.iCi'Oui 
folia^  was  in  i  m.ido  up  nf  seed -i>ej tint;  p!nnts.  In  19(15 
GTHDd'  EUiry  d  ■  ri'I  the  scpik  of  I'tcopurij  PluckentU.  an 
Uf>per  Coal  Me.inre  spcciei,  aiiached.  in  immcnfc  numtx-rs,  to 
tM-  finMd^  wlsch  are  but  little  modihed  ns  ciimpare<i  with  the 
onHnary  vcMlUirc  foliage.  The  seeds  are  fl.tt  and  winet>d.  closely 
IManbUay  thoaa  of  some  Cordailcac  (see  below).  Another  form  of 
fniCtsficaUon,  COatparnl  to  the  sori  of  ^sciMKia,  appears  to  represent 
tfae  male  Otsani.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  other  species  of 
FwopMi  and  aialbr  nnera,  (CatUpUru  and  Uariopterit)  bore 
•eada,  thoofh  tka  artScial  group  naaptaridcae  probably  also 
bKltKles  the  frondi'of  Km  Marattireotis  Fcm. 

Aneimittat.--^n»  ^tiiu*  Amtimtki,  rcacnblina  the  Maidenhair 
Fema  in  habit,  hat  now  been  tranrfetnd  to  the  PterUoapenns, 
the  seeds  having  been  di'<:ot'er^  i«  1904  fay  Davtd  White.  In 
A.ftrHUs,  from  the  I'oltsville  brd^j  (MiDstone  Grit}  of  WMt  Vlretnia; 
tfae  rhotuboidal  ireds,  tbiiencd  and  ninged  like  those  of  CordaitES^ 
■re  bame  tarrain^lly  on  the  bicrjl  pinnae  of  a  frond,  which  else- 
where bears  the  charscierisiic  {runcirorm  leaflets.  Contintiity  be- 
tween seeds  and  frnnd  was  alio  demonsttami  in  another  tpecies. 
A.  ienmifoiimt.  The  allied  genus  EremopUru  occurs  in  association 
with  Heos  of  a  aimitar  platyspermic  type. 

The  Pteridospeiros,  of  which  only  a  few  examples  have  been 
considered,  eviiJcnlly  constituted  a  group  of  vast  extent  In 
FaUeotMC  tunes.  In  a  large  majority  of  the  Fera-Uke  fossiU 
oL  that  period  tlie  evidence  ia  in  favour  of  lepioduction  by  seeda, 
nther  than  by  the  ayptogamic  methods  of  the  true  Ferns. 
The  daaa,  thmigh  d/saxiy  alljcd  to  the  typical  G>inno5pcrms, 
may  be  k^dlatipct,  for  tlvpnimt  OB  account  of  the  tclaiivcly 
ptfanitive  diancten  shown  In  the  anatomy  and  morphology,  and 
nay  be  provisionally  delined  as  follows:  plants  resembling  Ferns 
in  habit  and  in  many  anatomical  characters,  but  bearing  seeds 
of  a  Cycadean  type;  s«eds  and  micro^onuigia  boinc  on  fconds 
only  slightly  ao(UfiadascainpandwitbtheTegetatn«lea.vMi. 

GymDospermous  remains  an  common  tn  ^lacotoEc  stratA 
Cram  the  Devoni.m  onwards.  The  investigations  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  igth  century  established  that  these 
^I'j'J^  early  representatives  of  llie  class  did  not,  as  a  rule, 
belong  to  any  of  its  existing  families,  but  formed  fat 
tbe  most  part  a  distinct  group,  that  of  the  Coidaitales,  which  has 
long  sLnce  died  out.  Specimens  of  true  Cycadsor  Conifi:rs  aru  rare 
or  doubtful  until  wc  come  to  the  latest  Palaeozoii:  rocks  Our 
knowledge  of  tbe  Cordaiteae  (the  typical  tsmilyofthccla^  Cordai- 
taka)  is  chiefly  dtie  to  the  French  investigators.  Grand'  Eury  and 
Kenault,  who  tucccssfully  brought  into  connexion  tbe  various 
facncntaiy  wnninfciad  B»<btiwa.theic exact  structure. 

CW^sMm.— Tb*  dfaeowry>;«f  i6snl  trunks  and  of  their 
footed  ba wa  has  ahwro  tMt  the  CcwhR— e  were  large  ireci,  reaching 
JO  netna  or  non  lo  beight;  tfae  lofty  shaft  bore  a  dcnao  crown  dI 
MBBclKa,clotbcd  with  low  Binple  leaves,  ipua&y  arranged;  Fig.^o. 
fotuded  on  oat  of  Grand  Eury's  lestotauoDs,  rives  an  idea  the 
babtt  of  a  ti*e  of  tbe  ^ous  Dorycordeilet,  eiiarBCIeriied  by  its 
hoceolate  acute  Icavea;  in  tbe  typical  Cordaila  they  were  of  a 
blunter  shape,  while  in  Poaeardaila  they  were  narrow  and  grass- 
like^  The  leaves  as  a  mle  far  escceded  m  sin  those  of  airy  of  the 
Coniferae.  attaining  in  some  species  a  length  of  a  metre.  Of  tivina 
genera.  Atatlii*  (to  whkh  the  Kauri  Pine  of  New  Zealand  belongs) 
probably  cornea  nearest  to  the  extinct  family  in  habit,  though  at 
a  long  interval.  T  lie  atem  resembled  that  of  Cycada  in  having  a 
large  pith,  sonsi  iinies  as  much  as  4  in.  in  diameter;  the  wood, 
however,  was  den:.e,  and  had  the  structure  of  that  of  an  Araticariaa 
Conifer:  specinK-ns  of  the  wood  have  accordinj^ly  lieen  commonly 
Mfeiied  to  the  h;':"us  Atautarioiytnn.  .ind  at  one  time  tbe  idea 
prevailed  that  of  ihi?  type  inilk.iipiJ  .itiual  iiflinity  with 

Araucorieae.  Oitar  ch,ir.irii.TS.  h<iivuviT,  ptuvn  ih:it  iUq  ConijitiMe 
were  remote  fnim  that  lamily,  ami  tin  n.imi-  Arauciruix-^ion  is 
best  Kitrittd  to  Wood  from  later  hurirons,  where  a  near  relationship 
to  Araucaricae  ia  more  probable.'    In  some  cases  tbe  external 

■  Endticber's  Une  IkOu^den  is  conveniently  uted  for  Falacoxoic 


iMuea  of  tbe  ConlalteBa  item  are  wdl  pceaerved;  the  cortex  po^ 
MKd  a  aystcm  of  hypodennal  atianda  tA  fibres,  comparaUe  to 
thoae  found  in  the  Lyginodendrcae.  In  most  cases  tbe  leaf -traces 
pawtd  out  from  the  stem  in  pairs,  as  In  the  recent  Cinktfl;  dividing 
up  further  as  they  entered  the  leaf-base.  In  many  ConlaitcM  the 
pith  was  diSMtrf,  t.A  fiMularaod  partitioned  by  frequent  diaphragms, 
IS  to  aome  species  of  Piniu  and  other  plants  at  the  present  day. 
Tbe  curious,  iransvcrsdy-ribbed  fossils  known  as  Stemberria  or 
Ariina  have  proved  to  be  casts  of  the  mcduHary  cavity  at  Coi^ 
daiteae;  their  true  natore  was  first  demonstrated  by  wHIiBmson 
in  1830L  In  those  items  which  hav«  been  referred  with  certainty 
to  the  Cordaiteae  there  is  no  ccntripetsl  wood;  the  nirol  element* 
ue  adjacent  to  the  pith,  aa  in  a  recent  Conifer  or  Cycad;  certain 
•terns,  however,  are  known  which  connect  this  type  o(  striKture 
whh  that  of  tbe  LyBinadembeae;  tbiA  for  eaample,  is  the  case  in 
the  Permiangenusf'tfrsxyaii.iiivestwatedby  Beruandand  Renault, 
which  in  general  structun  has  much  in  common  with  Cordaiteae, 
bat  pomewta  atiands  of  primaiy  wood,  mainly  centripetal,  «  tbe 


(After  CiiBd'Earr,no«Sal-  Scott,  5MlitJ 

Fig.  30. — Doryiardaittt.  Restoration,  ahowiM  loot^  trunk 
and  branches  bearing  long  lanceolate  leaves  ana  fnKtificatioa» 

The  trunk  is  shown  too  short. 

boundary  of  the  piih.  as  in  the  ca!o  in  Lyginoiendrott,  SCaaia 
{Ucsaiylon)  initniu rlkirc  in  stnitliire  l>etween  PeroxvloH  and 
Corr.'.ij.Vi  have  Ijldy  iKvn  disrovcreci  in  ihe  tn|;lis.li  Cual  Steasutvs. 
CoiH'5fj-nilin;;  slranfls  of  piitii.iry  jcylcm  li.i\e  Irvn  rj])^f veil  in 
sieni^  ijt  tht  Ki'iu3  Fiiyi  lU'iihanO.  oi  I.ohit  Cattionikiou^  ape, 
which  consisted  o(  Liti;u  trtrs.  prob.il>ly  clusily  allied  lu  Cvrdailet. 
There  ap|x.'ars,  in  fjct,  si:  l,ir  an  suin-slruci ute  is  concerned,  to 
havi.'  Iji^rn  no  sh.irp  lin  1m  i*ecn  llic  typical  Palacu/uic  tiymnu- 
spcrui^  .ir.'t  priiiicLJiir'     i'ri  i  iiliisperms  auch  as  Ly^inodindron. 

Tti.-  \''»v,.  p.ir.;IM->i.  it:.-,l  JiMVfB  of  tlic  Cordailcap,  which  were 
co[:itii<iiily  reft^rreil  Lo  Monocotyledons  before  tlieir  structure  or 
connexion  with  other  parts  of  tbe  lilant  was  ktiown,  have  been 
shown  by  Renault  to  havt  cmeatially  the  same  atftomy  aa  a 
single  leaflet  of  a  Cycad  such  as  Zamia.  The  vascular  Dnndlea, 
in  particular,  show  precisely  the  characteristic  collateral  mcwch 
or  exarch  xtruciure  wMch  is  so  constant  in  tJ»-  recent  family>  (ate 
Anatomy  or  Plant^  In  fact,  if  tbe  foliage  alone  were  taken  m» 
account,  ihe  Cwdplteacmyit  ba  deacribafl  as  mm  pie-lea ved  Cycadib 
jb^  Wfiujoiitjltc  nq0s%  SpnWMrfMpw.nu  A»n"a.ffDMp»  «cm 
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Ib  n^litr  very  dlidnet.  Both  male  and  female  inflorcKencn 
ksve  [rcquently  be«n  lound  in  caniieiaaa  with  Ital-bcaring  branches 
_  rai oration,  lif.  30).  The  tnHofeiccncc  i*  uiually  a  spike 
bearing  Literal  cones  or  calkins,  arranged  sometimes  distichnui^ly. 
Kiiiii."! lints  in  a  5iiir;il  urilir.  The  initsliu.ition  of  silitified 
siRvimens  has,  in  the  h.inijj  o!  Renault,  jiddctl  strilcinc  rcsolls, 
A  longitudinal  tniiun  ol  a  m.ile  Coriliiianlaus  Uhe  naniL-  aiijilinl  to 
iwlaled  fructification*)  U  thoun  in  fig.  Ji,  A.  i'l.iji  .  i  lit  orKan 
figured  ii  one  o(  the  catkins  (.iboul  a  i-(niitni.ifr  m  lp;iii;tli)  which 
were  borne  laterally  on  the  spike.  Somr  of  tin-  sumins  arv  inserted 
between  the  lir.iits,  in  an  apiurcnlly  .iiilljr>'  [x-'-ition.  whilt  olhi-rj 
■re  gniupeil  about  ihc  .ti>l-\  of  ihe  .imv  K.irh  sMmen  coniibis 
o[  a  kinK  htamcnt.  bearine  several  erect,  cylindrical  pallcn-sacs  at 
its  summit  (M,  fik.  91,  B.  FloM).  Saam  id  the  pollco-sacs  had 
dchi»ced.  white  auiw  §dSL  Mtrined  Uyir  paUen.  Tbc  stamem  are 
■bty  bcM  oonpami  oitb  Aon  «  Gmket,  but  tbey  have  also 
iattrpiBied  u  comsponding  to  the  mue  "  flowers  "  of  the 
In  any  com  the  awtnbology  of  the  oMie  Cordaitean 
1  Uclearly  very  rcnxite  irom  that  of  any  ol  the  Cycadi  or 


CHateSMlO 


A,  C.  Waiiamoui.  Part  of  kmt^diiial  aectlaa  eC  9  aitldn ;  a. 
am,  ihowinB  v.  bundles  in  tangcnUal  Kction;  br,  bmcta;  d,  short 
■xilUiy  shoot,  bearing  a  bractcole  and  ■  temnnal  ovule;  *,  intecu- 
■Kot;  it,aucelliii  of  ovule;  or.anotberbviiltaQcnbicniitbeoutsidL. 
(X  about  to.) 

B,  C.  Grait^  Emryi.  NuceUui  of  an  ovvlet  ^  potkn-chanilvr; 
9,  canal  Icadinx  to  px;  p,  poUett-gnina  in  px;  y,  do.  in  canal 
(X  about  30.) 

C,  C.  Crana  EuryL  Lower  part  of  canal,  enlarged;  o.  cavity  of 
canat.  surrounded  by  a  sheath  of  cells,  dilated  towards  the  bottom 
of  canal,  in  which  a  larBc  polten-eraio  i*  caught ;  ar.cncTiorof  pollen- 
KTBtn;  (It.  internal  group  of  prnEhallial  or  anthcridnil cells.  (X 

n,  CTtadinotarpit*  autuslodinuniis.  Upper  part  of  «eed.  in  loafi- 
tLidi:i.il  M.x:lionj  i,  inlcsument:  mi,  microiivlc;  n,  imiains  of 
nurrltii-'':  fix,  poUea-chamber  (containing  |Milleti-t:rains;,  uith  its 
canal  cxlcndins  ap  to  the  mictopyle:  pr,  part  of  prothalltu; 
or,  archcgonia.  All  hgurcs  magoihcd. 

tnie  Conilerae.  though  some  resemblance  to  the  stamens  of  Arau- 
carieae  may  be  trafij.  The  (rmalc  inflore-^^nces  vary  considerably 
in  (ir(;aniiation ;  in  some  «pn-i<-s  the  axij  of  the  spike  bears  solitary 
ovules,  each  accomi  ^.inied  by  n  few  bracts,  while  in  oihrrs  the  latrral 
appcndaiies  .irc  iMiKins.  each  containing  from  two  to  several  ovules. 
In  the  catkin  shriKn  in  li>nc:itiidinat  section  in  fig.  31,  A.  it  appears 
thai  each  ov-iilr  n.ts  l»irrie  lerminallv.  on  an  ent re mely  short  anllary 
fh-M,  as  in  r.jMit  nin(in5  rcfint  (jymnrxpiTm*.  The  oi-ulc  con- 
■■ijH  lA  an  ini(  ,-ii[rnTii  ',tvg,irdi.iJ  by  some  wri[er>  as  (toulilc)  en- 
closine  the  niicfllus.  In  the  upper  pan  of  the  nucellui  is  3  cavity 
or  pollen-chainlicf,  vith  a  narrow  canat  leading  into  it,  precisely 
as  in  the  ovule*  of  Stantfria  or  other  Cycads  at  the  present  day 
 1,  B).  WtihntteMUaH^btf.Mdte  -        •  " 
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made  the.excecdinely  InteiciAw  diseowery  that  ntfh  pollcn-itm* 
contikins  a  croup  at  cdls,  presBiuebly  ttprcu-niin,:  an  anthirnJium 
(hg-  31.  C).  Recent  obacnMbM  h«ve  completely  conticmeil 
Rcnatilt's  interpretation  of  the  facts,  on  which  some  doubt  had  beca 
e.i-vi.  In  the  iaoUtcd  seeds  of  Cordaitaks  and  Pirridoaperms, 
pollen -(trains  are  often  found  within  the  pollen-chamber,  and  the 
pluricrllubr  structure  of  these  pollen-grains  lus  U-en  repeatedly 
demonstrated,  in  the  light  of  our  prrwnt  kno»lfdKe  ot  Ginite 
and  the  Cycads.  there  can  scarcely  be  a  tloubl  (hat  si^rmatoroids 
were  formed  in  the  cells  of  the  .-inthirnlium  ui  the  CordaiteiD 
pollen -i;nin  and  that  of  other  Pal.ini/'^i.  S^n  rTi'.i].li\  i,i .  the  artheri- 
(tium  is  much  more  dc%'clopcd  than  in  an>  n^int  t.\  nin't^prm. 
aad  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  polkn-tube  was  formed.  The 
laarplwloty.et  the  female  inflorescence  of  Cordaitaae  has  not  ye* 
bm  clMlid'np.  bdt  Tanu  and  Cm^i*  annat  tecent  plants  appear 
to  dfw  da  MHMt  UMlogiee.  Uuck  (urtMr  bnrestiatkia  wiB 
be  HMded  WoM  ihs  hnaek^  batwMB  GenWtCM  cmh 
the  todUKMioM  of  Aa  luftMr  GtypMUBS  mm  be  ewahliJwC 
Anattmilodly  the  oonoewMt  et  the  Mnfi^  with  the 
(and  through  them,  preMmably,  with  some  primitive 
Ferns)  seems  clear,  bvt  we  have  as  yet  no  intlicalton*  of  Itac'i 
the  evT>lution  of  their  reproductive  orcans.   The  class  Co 

extends  back  to  the  Devonian,  and  it  must  be  home  in  nind  

uur  knowledge  of  tbcir  fnscii6cations  is  practically  hnited  W 
rcpicM-nlatives  from  the  latest  Palaeoioic  horixons. 

Isolated  fossil  seeds  are  common  in  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian 
Etrati;  in  sU  cases  they  are  ol  the  onhatrojiout  ivpc,  and  resernUe 
the  seeds  of  Cycads  or  Ginigo  more  nearly  than  those  of  anv  ofber 
living  plants.  Their  internal  structure  is  sometimes  admirably 
preserved,  bo  that  the  endosperm  with  its  arthcKonia  is  cleaily 
shown  (hit.  3],  D).  It  is  a  curious  fact  (hat  in  no  case  has  aa 
embryo  Iwen  found  in  any  of  these  seeds;  ptolial.ly  icrtiliiatiotf 
tcXik  plate  alter  they  were  shed,  .ind  w.i'.  fulloncd  immediately  1^ 
cciniinalii.n.     Tlierc  is  evidince  thai   many  ol  the  SOBM 

bekinsed  to  Cordaiiale^  especially  ihotc  seeds  which  had  a  flattraej 
form,  such  as  Cardioairpus,  Cytaiinoto'Piti,  Samarepiis, 
Seeds  of  this  tdnd  have  bMB  found  in  connexion  with  the  C  1  fiB 
Mtkas  iuflorascencce:  the  winged  seeds  of  Samaropiii,  borne  on  leaf 
pcdicets,  are  attributed  by  Grand*  Eury  to  the  genus  Dtryuird^Att. 
Many  other  forms  of  seed,  and  especially  those  which  show  ladW 
symmMiy.  as  for  ctamplc  rrii«n<xorpiii,  ^f^iwrprnuMU 


   lyet  _   

The  abundance  and  variety  en  Palaeozoic  seeds,  stilt  so  often  of 
undetermined  nature,  indicate  the  va^l  extent  of  the  spermophytic 
flora  of  that  period. 

The  modem  GymnoepernKMs  orders  ha\-c  but  frw  authentic 
representatives  in  Palaeozoic  rocks.  'The  history'  ol  thr  GinkKoetes 
mlL  be  found  in  the  Meaonnc  section  of  this  artitlc  (see  alao 
GyMKosFBaMS)'.  their  nearest  Palacoioic  rrprest-n  la  lives  "woe 
probably  members  of  the  Cunlaitales,  an  extinct  stock  with  which 
the  Ginltgcwceac  are  timely  connected  "  (Seward).  ReniuM 
referable  i.i  Cycadophyla,  so  cttr.iordinarily  abundant  in  the  sac- 
cce<linn  [leiiud,  arc  scanty.  The  ciirnjii»  ^enus  DaUropkjilmm 
|S,i[)<)rta)  niay  be  mentioned  in  this  connexiipn.  This  geous.  (ron 
the  Pi  riiio-(_'.itlx)niferi>us  of  Aulun.  i-  rii)rf  H  i^ie<l  by  large,  lles^_ 
n-iiiform  liMv  i".  'iT  Ic.inel?,  «iili  tadiLiiiriK-  du  lioiorncios  vrnitien 
ilic  \,i><  iil.ir  bundle-.  h,i\e  in  all  n.'spotl'.  the  sirutiuie  ol  tboae  in  (H 
ui  L  yr.ids  or  Curdaiieac.  The  male  sporophytls  arc  s>r>3b# 
III  loiEii  ihe  vegetative  leaves,  but  amaUcri  sunk  ia  ibdr  paren- 
I  ].:  fj  M  .,u-  luimcroiu  tubular  loculi,  containing  large  pollen -grains, 
u  hich  arc  pluriccOtilar  like  those  of  Ctrdaittf,  the  female  fructifica- 
tion  had  not  'yet  been  identiBed  with  certainty.  The  mrious  male 
spetDphyBa  Omv  paitiaps  be  remotely  comparable  to  those  recently 
ifiKovend  in  Hmomhc  Cycadophyta,  ol  the  croup  BenneitiieM. 
Some  leaves  of  Cyadean  habit  {ej.  PttnpkylLm,  i 

occur  in  the  Coal  Measures  and  Pcnniaii.  and  it  ii  ,  

the  obiciue  Coal  Measure  genus  Natairalkia  may  have  Cy 
affinities.    A  fructification  from  the  hrtnian  M  Autun. 
Cyca4»ipa4ix  miitetytnus  by  Renault,  appears  to  belonf  to 
family. 

Now  that  the  numerous  specimens  of  wood  totmeriy  nfceted-A 
Conifetae  are  knowa  to  have  belonged  to  distinct  oravK  bw  faif 
true  Palaeonic  Co«ilfer«  tematn  to  be  ctwisidarri,  s1m''VMK 

important  are  the  u^iper  Coal  Measure  or  I^mdaa  gmen  HWUih 
VUmann:i  .imt  I'ligipphyllum.  all  of  which  lescartdatf  onala 
Araucarie.ii  in  ti.iljii.  In  the  c.i'V  of  Walikia  ttieK  ll  aooW  avidnm 
as  to  the  (ruitilicati'in^.  which  in  otic  species  {W.  JUitifmmUi 
appear  to  be  tamiutadlc  to  female  Arauearian  Cone*.  TWn 
are  also  some  anatrnnical  jmints  of  agreement  with  IShC 
family.  It  is  prnlnble,  however,  1h.1l  undir  the  same  tenetic 
name  very  hcicnaKerwous  plants  have  licen  conloundetl.  In 
the  case  of  UUmannia  the  anatomical  strut:turc  of  the  kai. 
investigated  by  Solms-Laubach,  proves  at  any  rate  that  the 
was  Conilcrotis. 

There  is  no  proof  of  the  exbtence  of  Cnctaceae  In  Palaeoioic  1 
The  very  i^Mr  "  *  ' 
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Succession  of  Ftaras. 

Our  koowledge  of  vegetation  older  tban  the  Carboniferous 
Is  still  fu-  too  scanty  for  way  satisfactory  history  of  the  Faluosoic 
Floras  to  be  eveo  attempted;  s  few,  homvcr,  of  the  facts  may 
be  advantageously  recapitulated  In  chionological  order. 

No  rKpgnizable  plant-remains,  if  we  accept  one  or  two 
doubtful  Algal  spedmens,  have  M  far  been  yielded  by  the 
Cambrian.  From  the  Ordoridaa  and  Silurian,  howerer,  a 
certain  number  of  authentic  lemains  of  Algae  (among  many  more 
that  aro  qucstuHuble)  have  been  investigated;  they  are  for  the 
most  part  either  veitldllate  Sipbonae,  or  the  larg^-  possibly 
Laminariaceous — Algae  named  Nematopkycus,  with  the  problem- 
atlcal  but  perhaps  allied  Packytheca.  Tbt  evidence  for  terrcstiial 
SUuiiaa  vegetation  is  still  dubkwa;  apart  from  some  obscure 
North  Amoican  specimens,  the  true  nature  of  vhidi  is  not 
established,  PotoniS  has  described  well-characterized  Ptcrido- 
phyies  (sudi  as  the  fem-like  Spticnafterldium  and  Bothrodtndron 
among  Lycopods)  from  supposed  Silurian  strata  in  North 
Germany;  the  hotizon,  however,  appears  to  ba  t^en  to  omcb 
doubt,  and  the  specimens  agree  so  nearly  with  some  from  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  as  to  render  their  Silurian  age  difBcuIt 
of  credence.  The  high  development  of  the  terrestrial  flora  in 
Devonian  times  renders  it  probable  that  land-plants  existed  far 
bade  la  the  Silurian  ages,  or  stDl  earlier.  Even  in  the  Lower 
Devoniaa,  Ferns  and  Lcpidodendreae  have  been  recognized;  the 
Middle  and  Uniec  Devonian  beds  contain  a  flora  in  which  all 
the  chief  groups  of  Carboniferous  plants  are  already  represented. 
Considering  the  comparative  mcagreness  of  the  Devonian  record, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  vegetation  of  that  period,  if 
adequately  known,  would  prove  to  have  been  practically  as 
rich  as  that  of  the  succeeding  age.  Among  Devonian  plants, 
Equiseiales,  including  not  <mly  ArekaeoealamiUs,  but  forms 
referred  to  AsUropk;^ila  and  Anrndaria,  occur;  $phcnopk^lum 
is  known  from  Dimnian  strata  In  North  America  and  Bear 
Island,  and  Puitdehonia  Inn  the  lattw;  Lycopods  ate  repre- 
sented by  Botkrodendrim  and  Lepidedendron;  a  ty[ucal  Lepido- 
ttrobus,  with  structure  preserved,  has  lately  been  found  in  the 
Upper  Devonian  of  Kentucky.  Fem-like  plants  such  as 
Spbenopterideae^  AnkcnpUris  and  Antimitts,  with  occa^ooal 
■rtWteScent  Pecopterideae,  are  frequent;  many  of  the  genera, 
Inchidtng  AUthopieris,  Neuropieris  and  iietaiopteris,  probably 
belonged,  not  to  true  Ferns,  but  to  PleridoBpenns;  althou^  our 
knowledge  of  internal  structure  is  still  comparatively  scanty, 
there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  sudi  plants  were  already  Kesent,  as 
for  example,  the  genus  CoAumi^yi.  The  presence  of  Cordaiteaa 
leaves  indicates  that  Cymno^>ciros  of  high  organization 
already  existed,  a  striking  fact,  ahowing  the  immense  anti- 
qoity  of  this  dus  compared  with  the  «ii(ioq)enno(ts  fiowering 
plants. 

Any  detailed  account  of  the  borisona  of  Carboniferous  planu 
would  carry  us  much  too  far.  For  our  present  purpose  m  may 
divide  the  formation  into  Lower  Carboniferous  and  Lower  and 
Cpper  Coal  Measures.  Itk  the  Lower  Carboniferous  (Culm  of 
Continental  authc»B)  many  Devonian  types  survive — 
Afcktmcalamiitt,  BatkndaidnH,  Ardutdfjeris,  Uegalcpltris, 
ftc.  Among  fem-like  fronds  Diptolmema  and  Rhtuopieris  are 
characteristic.  Some  of  the  Lcpidodendreae  appear  to  approach 
Sigitlviae  in  eatamal  chaiacteiB.  Spbeaophylleae  arc  still 
me;  it  is  to  this  horiaon  that  the  isolated  type  CMmtrdnu 
belongs.  Many  spedmens  with  structure  preserved  are  known 
from  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  among  them  Pteridosperms 
iStkrau^im,  CcIamopUyt,  Claiaeytom,  PntopUys)  are  well 
represented,  U  ire  may  judge  by  the  anatomical  characters.  Of 
Gymnosperms  we  have  Cordaitean  leaves,  and  the  stems  known 
as  Pilys,  which  probably  belouged  to  the  same  family. 

The  Lower  Coal  Measures  (Westphalian)  have  an  enormously 
rich  flora,  embracing  most  of  the  types  reterTcd  to  in  our  system- 
atic description.  Calamarieae  with  the  Artkropitys  type  ol 
stem-structure  abound,  and  Sphcnophylleae  are  now  veU 
represented.  Batkrodttidrom  still  survives,  but  Lepidedtndnm, 
ItpidvpliMn,  and  the  ribbed  SigDhuiae  are  tbe  chancteristic 
LycDpodfc  'nKbeterogeiMDut"Fema"9DapedHBderSplHnD- 
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pterideae  are  espedaSy  abondant.  Ferns  of  die  genen.  refemd 

to  Maralliaceae  are  common,  but  arborescent  stems  of  tbe 
Ptanniiu  type  are  stiU  aunpantively  rare.  Numerous  fronds 
sDch  as  AklMoptais  Nturepkris,  UariopUrU,  Jbc,  M«iig|tf1  to 
Pterido^rms,  of  which  qtedmens  showing  siructnre  are  fre- 
quent in  certain  beds.  CordaiUt,  DorycSrdoOa  and  many  stems 
of  the  UttorytcH  type  represent  Gymnosperms;  the  seeds  of 
Pletldospenns  and  ^"^'i'f  *  Itegin  to  be  common.  Tho 
\3V9<x  Coal  Hcasuics  (St^haniaii)  among  tfan 

Cabmarleae,  now  more  than  ev«r  abundant,  the  prenbnco 
of  the  Calamodendreae;  new  spedes  <rf  SpkenvpkjSjum  make 
their  appearance;  among  tho  Lyotfiods,  Ltpidodaidrfn  and  ita 
immediate  allies  diminish,  and  aniooth-barked  SIgiUatlae  ate 
the  characterbtic  representatives.  "  Fems  "  and  Pterido^rms 
are  even  more  strongly  represented  than  before,  and  this  b  the 
age  in  which  the  sui^posed  Maiauiaceous  tree-ferns  reached  their 
manroimi  developmenL  Among  Pteridosperms  it  b  the  family 
Medulloseae  itiiich  b  e^tecially  characteristic.  Cordaileae  still 
increase,  and  Cymnospermous  seeds  become  extraordinarily 
abundant.  In  the  Vppa  Coal  Measures  the  first  Cycadtqifayta 
and  Coruferae  make  their  appearance.  The  Permian,  so  far  at 
least  as  its  lower  beds  are  concerned,  shows  little  change  from 
the  Stephanian;  Conifers  of  the  Walckia  type  are  cqtecially 
characteristic  The  remarkable  Permo-Carboniferoua  flor^  i^ 
India  and  the  southern  hemiqihere  b  described  in  the  neat 
section  of  thb  article.  During  the  eariler  part  of  the  Cait>on!- 
ferous  epoch  the  vegetation  of  the  world  appears  to  have  been 
remarkably  uniform;  while  the  depdsition  of  the  Coal  Mcuurcs, 
however,  was  in  progress,  a  diSeroitiation  of  floral  regjons  bcgaa. 
The  sketch  given  above  ettends,  for  the  later  periods,  to  the 
vegetation  of  the  northern  hemisphere  only. 

AutuoarriEs.— Potonie,  Lthrbmh  dtr  PfianteiipaUomobpt 
(Beriin,  1699);  Renault,  Ceun  4*  bolonigue  f^ssUt.  vols,  L-tv. 
(Paris,  iSSi-iSSs);  Scott,  Studitt  in  Fossit  Botany  (ind  ed..  London. 
1908-1909):  "  Tbe  preMnt  Poiition  of  Palaeozoic  Botany,"  in  Pr»- 
MMSMS  ret  Manicat,  Band  I.  (Jcoa,  1907);  Seward,  Foail  Plants 
Tin  couiK  of  pubKcarion},  vol.  i.  (CBmbrit^,  1S9S),  voC  ii.  <i9to}i 
Solms-Laubach.  Intfodiulion  to  Fossil  Botany  (Oxford,  liu); 
Zeillcr,  SUmmU  ds  paUobotaniqm  (Paris,  tooo).  In  tbew  gwral 
works  references  to  all  inportanC  mentoira  will  be  found. 

(D.H.S.) 

IL— Mesowic 

Hie  period  dealt  with  in  this  section  doaa  not  strictly  corre- 
spond with  that  which  it  b  customary  to  indude  within  the 
Uaoits  of  the  Mesoztnc  system.  The  Ucsoaoie  era,  as  defined 
la  geological  textbooks,  indudes  the  Triasdc,  JiomIg  nd 
Cretaceous  epochs;  but  from  the  point  of  view  the  evolution 
of  plants  and  the  succession  of  floras,  thb  division  b  not  the  most 
natural  or  meat  convenienL  Our  aim  is  not  simply  to  give  a 
auramary  of  the  most  striking  botanical  features  of  tfaeieveral 
floras  that  have  left  tnces  In  the  sedlmentaty  rocks,  but  rather 
to  attempt  to  follow  the  different  phases  In  the  developmeitt 
the  vcgetatioa  of  the  world,  as  expressed  in  the  conirasU 
exhibited  by  a  comparison  of  the  vegeUtion  of  the  Coal  period 
forests  with  that  of  the  succeeding  Mesozoic  era  up  to  the  close 
of  tbe  Wcalden  period. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  Paiaeozoic  em,  as  lepccsented  by 
the  Vppei  Carboniferous  and  Permian  plant-bearing  strata, 
the  vegetation  of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  that  of  several 
rc^ons  in  the  southern  hembpbcre,  consbted  of  numerous  types 
of  Vascular  Cryptogams,  with  some  members  of  the  Gymno- 
Iftermae,  and  several  geitern  referred  to  tbe  Pieridoq>ermae  and 
Cycadofilices  (see  section  I.  PAtAEOzoic).  In  the  succeeding 
Permian  period  the  vcgelatioa  retained  for  the  most  part  the 
same  general  character;  some  of  the  Carboniferous  gesiera  died 
out,  and  a  few  new  types  made  thrir  appearance.  The  Upper 
Carboniferous  and  Permian  plants  may  be  grouped  together  as 
oonatituiing  a  Permo- Carboniferous  flora  characterized  by  an 
abundance  of  artxH^scent  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  of  an  extinct 
class  of  plants  to  which  the  name  Pteridosperms  has  recently 
been  assigned — plants  exhibiting  a  combination  of  Cycadcan 
and  filidncan  characters  and  distinguished  by  the  production 
of  true  mmHNpermoua  seeds  of  »  cnnplex  iypt.  TUs  flsia 
had  >  wide  dfMrifcWloa  in  North  Amoiot,  Ewope  ud  («M  of 
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Alb;  it  exteiuled  to  Chira  tnd  to  tlw  Zuibcri  ngloii  of  tnpK^ 
AfrradfapA,  I.udU.). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plant -beds  of  the  Famo-Caiboniferons 
age  in  South  Africa,  South  America,  India  and  Australia  demon- 
unte  theeaisLcntt  of  a  widdy  dittiibutcd  vecetation 
'  whtdiagreetlnage  wHh  tbe  Vppa  Carbonifaous  tad 
Pernaian  vegetation  of  the  WKth,  but  diSan  from 
it  to  «uch  an  extent  as  to  constitute  a  distiact  flora.  We  must 
begin  by  briefly  considering  this  southern  Palaeozoic  province 
U  wQ  would  trace  the  Mesosoic  floias  to  their  mgio,  and 
obtata  a  cwmecttd  view  of  tbe  vagetntitn  of  the  globe  as  it 
•lined  ia  late  Palaeozoic  times  and  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe 
g^j^f^f^ifij  eta, 

la  Austnlia,  South  America  and  South  Africa  a  few  plant*  have 
been  found  which  agree  cloady  with  Lower  Carbonileroui  typea  of 
the  northern  hemis^ierc.  In  New  South  Wale*,  for  example,  we 
have  such  genea  at  ManpUni  and  LepiMtHdr»tt  npntemei 
by  9>Bciea  very  similar  to  tbofe  recorded  from  Lower  C*rbonif<m« 
or  Culm  rocks  in  Gennany,  Aostria,  EngUnd,  Spitzbetgen,  North 
and  South  America  and  elsewhere.  It  is,  in  short,  clear  that  the 
Culm  lloca,  as  we  know  it  in  tbe  northern  hemiipherc,  cxiEted  in 
the  extreme  south,  and  it  is  probable  that  durii^  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Carbooiferon*  period  the  vegetation  of  (he  world  was  uniform 
in  character.  We  may  posaibly  ^  a  itep  farther,  and  sMutne  that 
the  climatic  conditions  under  which  the  Culm  plants  of  the  Arctic 
rrgions  flourished  were  not  very  difTerent  from  those  which  prevailed 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Chile  and  South  AustiaJia.  From  strata  in  New 
South  Waks  overlying  Devonian  and  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks 
certain  plants  were  discoveml  in  the  carty  part  of  tbe  19th  century 
which  were  compared  with  EunM)can  lurassic  gcrtera.  and  for 
several  yean  it  was  believed  that  these  plant-bedt  belonged  to  tFie 
MeMSoic  period.  These  xuppoaed  Mesoioic  plants  incltMe  certain 
gencn  which  are  of  special  intciesL  Foremost  amoag  these  is 
the  genus  GUa«pUru  (fig.  i).  applied  by  Brongniart  in  iBiS  to 
Bub-iancealaie  or  tongue-Ihaped  Uav 


svca  from  India  and  Australia, 


taceWIS  gcntij  Cinfulatia  from  the  Coal  Meawres  of  CtOBSeji. 
Other  grniTJ  irii  itri  -iit  uf  [liii  viuihcrn  flora  a(C 
later.  The  rMr.innJiTi.iry  iil.HiniJjncF  0/  Glosiopterit  ia 
C^il''>iiiti  f'lUf  ri>-K>  ijf  .Aiisii.ilb,  and  in  Biraia  ut  ih-:  aame  aft  ia 
In  U,i  .iLi-t  Siiui  h  Afrii  .i,  ^  'vc  lis*  w  the  term  "  Glo,-;  fxeris  floa' 
loi  .i    1  luMi,;!'  Ill  pl.inis  oht3lni.-(l  from  wuttaril  betniapbac 

rt* !  -  :!>  if:^  1"  '!-  ti  inLiipii'te  Di-voni.m  and  Lower  C^arboo^cm 
fo!--^'  "1  Ili'  '.  .1.  I  t  rii  llor.i  of  Amralia  occurs  in  ctstaia  rcniBi 
in  .i>-<>-'ij[ion  with  iirpo^it£  vhich  are  now  recovniied  aa  true  boaAe(> 
beda,  furmed  during  wideiprcad  glacial  camiitioiu.  Ia  India  the 
same  flora  occurs  in  a  thick  series  of  fresh-water  scdimcnb^  fcaowa 
a>  the  Lower  Coadwana  sytlcm,  including  baiol  boul4er-beds  tfe 
those  of  Austrdia.  Sindlar  gladal  ilepaalts  occur  alas  In  SoMh 
Ainefka.  and  members  o<  the  Clossopteni  Bon  have  bun  disws^jLd 
in  Brant  and  dsewfaerc.  Ia  South  Africa.  Owaijiwis,  Ca^ams 
pUris  and  other  lenera,  identical  with  tima  fraat  JteatraliB  and 
India,  are  abundantly  itpsesemej.  and  b««  asai^  aa  In  India  and 
South  America,  the  plants  are  foond  ia  aanduiBN  Wkh  etfeM** 
deposits  of  undoubted  (glacial  oc^bl  To  stale  dw  caaa  in  a  few 
words:  there  is  in  South  Africa.  South  America.  Asatialia  aad 
India  an  extensive  series  of  sedlwenta  containing  Ooimfttru, 
Gonptmobleris  and  other  genera,  and  indoding  beda  foD  of  ice- 
scratched  bouldcn.  These  strata  are  bonwtamal  <ritfa  ^mo- 
Carboniferous  rocks  in  Europe  and  North  America,  aa  dnBerBaaad 
by  the  order  of  luccession  <j[  tbe  rocks,  and  by  the  aacBneace  of 
tyiiiL.il  I'alacoioic  sfcclls  in  associated  mjrir.e  dep(j«il!i  Tbe  noM 
important  evidence  on  which  this  concJii^ii^n  is  t^v-il  ia  afforded 
by  ihe  i>TtnTcnce  of  Europe.Tn  forms  til  Carbonifcrona  th»  Us  ia 
m.Trlm'  ■•Ir.it.i  in  .N'en-  S.nilh  Wales,  which  are  tntciralated  III  I  ■ 
Co.il  Mi-.i'i.n--  miiMlniiig  members  of  the  Glossopteris  flosa.  aad 
by  ilir  ili-(iiiir>-  uf  similar  ehclls,  nuiiy  of  which  are  identical  with 
th'-  A^-tr.ili.in  species,  in  atraia  in  the  north-west  of  India  aad  ia 
AI.^.Iln^r.^^.  forming  part  of  a  thick  series  of  marine  beds  kaowm 
as  '  '■Ui  Range  firoup.  This  group  of  sediments  ia  tbe  extra- 
Jar  area  of  lodia  includes  a  basal  bot:ii!<-r-b<:^,  rrfeiied  am 
u  ing  evidence  to  the  same  genlogical  hfri^on  ji  the  gUrial 
6ey  >iiii  of  the  Indian  peninsula  (Tuchir  boulder- tieds),  5auth 
Africa  (Eeca  bouMer-beds).  Austnlia  and  Tasmania  (B^cdtaa  Marsh 
boalder>bcdB,  *c),  and  Sooth  Ancrioa,  which  arc  an» 
ciaicd  with  CloMoptcria-lKarinK  stma.  We  ha««  a  flan 
of  wtdt  distribution  io  Sooth  Africa,  Soath  fliriri,  Borneo. 
Anttnha.  Tanaato  andf|»»jm  is  dariyof  Pfefno- 


Fic.    i.—CUtwpurit  fnnd,  with  oortioo  cnlaijed  to  show  the  vena;! 
(Nstui^siie~36c&mlcngth0  FroaiLowu  Coadwana  rocks  of  Indi. 

whkh  have  generally  beea  le^arrled  as  tbe  fronds  of  ferns  character- 
Iicd  by  a  central  midrib  giving  off  lateral  vcina  which  repeatedly 
BDaxtooMae  and  form  a  network,  like  that  in  tbe  leaves  of  Xofrs- 

tkyum,  an  existing  member  of  the  IVilvpodiaxreae.  Tbe  stems,  long 
nown  from  Australia  and  India  as  Vntebixiria,  have  in  recent  years 
been  pravcd  to  be  tbe  rhiaimes  of  Clostoptrtis.  It  is  only  recently 
that  undoubted  sporangia  hawe  been  found  in  dose  association  with 
Clotnftvit  leaves.  The  genus  pofvessed  small  broadly  oval  or 
triangular  leave*  io  addition  to  the  large  fronds  like  that  shown  in 
fig.  I ;  it  was  with  the  smaller  leaves  that  Mr  Arber  discovered 
spofangb  exhibiting  certain  potnb  of  memblance  to  the  micro- 
sporangia  of  modem  Cycada  We  cannot  as  yet  ny  whether  these 
bodies  repment  a  somewhat  UMisual  type  ef  fern  sporangium  or 
whether  they  are  microiponngia:  if  the  latter  suppoaiion  is 
correct  the  uant  must  ha\«  been  beterosporous;  but  we  arc  still 
without  evidence  on  this  point-  Associated  sritb  CUtmpUris  oceurv 
another  fern,  Csafa»i»ftom.  usoally  recognimd  by  tbe  absence 
of  a  wdl  marked  midnb,  ihouch  this  character  docs  not  always 
aHoid  a  satisfactory  distinguishing  feature.  In  view  Of  recent 
digcowcries  which  have  dcrnonMrated  the  Pleridospcrm  nature  of 
many  sappoaed  ferns  of  f^daomic  age.  we  mu*t  admit  the  possi- 
bility thai  the  term  fern  as  applied  to  Glmsopterit  and  GsaHata^tmi 
asay  be  incorrect.  An  E^uisetaccous  plant,  whicb  Broogoiart 
named  FkyUatketa  in  183S.  b  another  member  of  the  nme 
flora;  this  ivpe  bean  a  dose  resemblance  to  Eijidsetwm  in  the 
long  inlcmodes  and  the  whoried  teavn  encirrling  the  nodes, 
but  differs  in  tbe  looser  kaf-sfaeatha  and  in  the  long  sfweading 
fihform  leaf-segmeatSi  aa  slao  ia  the  strwcluie  of  the  cones. 
Pkytltl^a  has  been  lecagniKd  in  Europe  in  strata  of  Palaeiiioic 
age,  and  Professor  ZciHer  has  disco^'errd  a  new  ifvcies — P  Ra^ii — 
in  L'pper  Carboniferous  rocks  in  Asia  Minor  (Map  A,  VII  ).  «hich 
t»inl(  to  a  close  agreement  U.cwero  thb  genus  and  the  wiU-known 
Palaeoooic  AwmUria.  PkiiiMittra  occur)  also  in  Jur>»ic  rocks 
in  It.tly  and  in  Siljcrian  uraca  ongiTu'lv  dt-Kiihrd  as  Jurassic,  but 
which  Zi-il!cr  has  shown  air  no  di-i-bi  of  PcrniMn  age.  Some 
examples  of  thb  Eenur.  drscri^ied  by  F.thrridc*'  from  PertT>j"Cafbooi- 
lemus  beds  in  New  South  W'alo*.  dilirr  i*  KXiie  respects  fmta  ibe 

.ardiuqr  lon^  aad  bear  a  aupaainii  uwtilinrr  U  the  Equise- 


Osrbowfcnms  ag^  but  wUCb  tfiSan  in  ItocaiBpioHtMm  ff 
the  flora  cf  the  same  age  in  other  parts  of  the  wwU-  Tli* 
flora  appears  to  have  abraptly  succeeded  aa  older  bra  ia 
Australia  and  elscwbere;  which  was  i«iiialj  wBilar  to  that 
of  Lower  Caibonlfenma  »  ia  the  nmthiau  iKmiipbetc. 
The  frequent  occonante  aflfi  fiamij  t^aAa  at  the  baw 
of  the  beds  in  wUdh'  Cbimfluii  aad  other  genera  aahe 
their  appearanrr,  almost  neresstales  tbe  coixlitsiaa  thai 
;;^c  change  in  i;ie  character  cf  I^e  vegcLaiioa  was  co» 
nected  with  a  lowcrii^  of  temperature  aad  tbe  pre'valewc 
of  glacial  cooditioos  over  a  wide  area  to  India  aad  the  sowtberw 
hemixpbeie.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ladsaa  Lowct 
Goidwana  rocks,  in  which  the  boulder-beds  aod  tbe  CloBOfXttis 
flora  occur,  must  be  regarded  as  bdonging  to  a  vast  coatiiwBtal 
aica  of  which  remnants  are  preserved  m  Ausnalo,  South  Af rka 
and  Sooth  America.   This  continental  area  has  ben  described  as 
"  Gondwana  Land,"  a  tract  «f  entmous  extent  occupy ii^  am  atim 
part  of  which  has  wnce  given  ^lace  to  a  southcn  ocean,  wbte 
detached  masses  peniist  as  partuas  of  more  maden  cootiaeats. 
which  have  enabled  us  to  rrad  in  their  foasil  plants  aod  ice- scratched 
boalders  the  records  of  a  tort  conrinrnt  la  wiit^  tbe  Meaoaosc 
vegetation  of  the  nortbeni  hetnispherv  had  its  bHih.   Of  the  rocfa 
of  this  southern  continent  those  cf  the  Indian  Coadwaan  system 
are  the  richest  ia  fossil  plants:  tbe  most  prominent  types  rec ceded 
from  these  IVrmo-Carbonifrrous  strata  are  Oaupflena,  Gsacaaw- 
plerii.  specie*  lefentd  to  5»WM*tenj.  Ftc»fterit.  Mtnt»ni»pttrit 
and  Otber  Fems.  Atim^wa  (i^  >>      pT.-  '  11  amm«  tfca 
Cquiseialcf^  .VorxfmfJbs^  aad  EarTf^aw,  pnhaUy  meaAeia 
cf  the  Contaitales  (g.t.  in  section  \.  PaLAimoic) :  rTiiiiaiiiiiii  and 
PUrepkytlum  among  the  C>Tadales,  and  s-arioos  vmtaiiw  shono 
recalling  those  of  the  coniferous  genus  tWbto.  a  aJ-Lauwa  IVrMsaa 
and  Tria«k  plant  of  northern  latitodM.  The  lencsa  Ir^i  Jsihad  ia. 
5ifiUana,  5(i(awria.  or  Cs/jitri.  which  pla>cd  so  gicu  a  ahatw  m 
the  vcgeialioa  of  the  mme  age  in  the  Donhera  hecic^WTe.  ha«w 
not  been  recognind  arrtorrg  tbe  PdMoiotc  forms  of  IndB.  bat 
examples  of  SinUerso,  LrptS^^emJrtm  and  gaUfsA^sn  m*  liiina 
to  have  extstedia  Sooth  Africa  ia  thr  fVnno-CarboatesoB  era. 
We  may  aext  inquire  what  types  oocur  ia  the  CljMotKms  floca 


agreeing  more  or  less  ckwdy  with  Dembers  of  tbe  rich  Pei 
Car'". n-fcTOus  vegetation  of  the  north.  The  gr;:io  5yVm»y* y-**^ 
abun-fani  ia  the  Coal  Measures  and  ftraiaa  rocks  of  Emvfr  aad 
Ammca.  is  icptuiuted  bv  a  wagk  ^aecita  rucedtid  trcM  Indi^ 
i^ecamsH  and  a  doubcfU  sprrics£ia«  Sooth 

Arrx-a^  ffcatJjrta.  aoL<beT  co:iimoa  nL-nVvra  gRi^  b  ircosded 
from  Austnlia.  and  the  dortefy  a'lieii  111  I'l  1  11  1  isotm 

Virk  lictwrcn  the  two  FVnwo-Caftjor  feTew  IfcT**.  TW  gcwna 
CWaiJei  may  be  ciKnpaied.  and  indeed  e  protia^Wy  r^wi  1I  silh. 

scnaia  f mas  leconletl  from  ladi^  South  \  m  rii'  i.  Soaih  JUria 
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and  Aastralia.  While  •  fe*  aboBar  or  cvm  ickntkml  type*  may 
be  ncOKlUffd  in  both  floraa,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  during 
m  eonmerable  period  HibMqueiTt  to  that  represented  by  the  Lower 
CarboniferDua  or  Culm  nicki,  then  exUtcd  two  ditUnct  Boras,  one 
mt  which  bad  ita  headquarter!  in  the  nortbcm  henutphere,  while 
Ihe  other  flouriihod  in  a  vast  .continental  area  in  the  uuth.  Recent 
diaoovtries  have  shown  that  representatives  of  the  two  floraa 
CoeadKed  in  certain  regions ;  there  was,  in  fact,  a  dovetailing  between 

 %i 


S4I 


atrata  In  Europe.  In  the  Tongk^afM,  therefore,  a  Ootacairtodiliiiinc 
the  Rhaetic  period  conMsting  in  part  of  genera  which  are  abtuKlant 
in  the  older  Ckwwiptcris  beds  of  the  south,  and  in  port  of  well- 
known  constituents  of  European  Rhaetic  Oorat.  A  characteristic 
Ittember  of  the  aMithcrn  botanical  province,  Schitonema  totidwan- 
tHtts  (fig.  3)  of  India,  is  reprcHcnCed  also  by  a  closely  allied  if  not 
an  identical  species — S.  paradoxa—in  the  Lower  Tria*  (Bunter) 
sandstone*  of  ttie  VosgM  Mouotsiu,  uaociated  with  uiropean 


M*r  A.— Ci— Cfc 

Ii  IL  Upper  Carboniferous  pUnts  of  (be  nortbem 
hetnisphcra  facie*,  u  the  Zawbwi  cBsHkC 
and  in  China. 
IIL  Rbactk  flora  of  Tongtcing  (ClossopUrv,  ftc; 

aMociated  with  northern  tvpes). 
IV,  Carboniferous  plants  (prov.  KansuV 
V.  GloaepieTU,  &c.,  in  Pamiaa  rodra  in  prav. 
Vdogda. 

tbe  BOrtheni  and  soathem  botanical  pnvinocs.  In  189s  Profcsmr 
ZdUar  described  several  plants  from  tnc  province  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  in  South  America  (Map  A,  Ci],  including  a  few  typical  members 
oC  the  GloHOpteris  flora  associated  with  a  European  Epccies.  Leptdo^ 
piMu  laHeimu,  one  of  the  characteristic  type*  of  tbe  Coal  period, 
and  with  certain,  ferns  rcscmbting  some 
specie*  from  European  Permian  rocks.  A 
similar  sMOciation  wa*  found  also  in 
Argentine  rocks  by  Kurtx  (Map  A^  d),  and 
from  South  Africa  SittUaria  Brardt,  Ptjemo- 
pkyUum,  Belhroiendron  and  other  nonncrn 
type*  arc  recorded  in  company  with  Chssa- 
piirit,GlantamopUrit  and  Nariitialhioptis. 

The  CoaT-bcariny  strata  whicn  occupy  a 
considerable  area  in  China  (Map  A,  I!.), 
contain  abundant  samples  of  a  vr^ctation 
which  appears  to  have  anced  in  ihar  main 
features  with  the  Pcrmo-Carbonifcrous  floras 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.   In  his  account 
of  some  plants  from  the  Coal  Measures  of 
Kansu  (Map  A,  IV.}  Dr  Krosscr  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  ap(»rcnt  identity  of  certain 
Icaf-fni^mcnts  witn  those  of  NaeueralhiopHs 
(Afttf  rektmuicL)       llislopi,  a  typical  member  of  the  Glossopieris 
FiC.    a, — Sckiton-  flora;  but  tfiis  plant,  to  far  as  the  evidence 
€ura    eondvantMsii,  of  vegetative  leave*  may  be  of  value,  differ* 
from    Lower  Gond-  in  no  essential  respects  from  certain  specie* 
nns  racks,  India.      of  a  European  genus  Cerdaittt.    A  com- 
parativclv  rich  fossil  flora  was  described  in 
1883  from  Tongldn^  (Map  A.III.by  Professor  Zeiller— and  thisauihor 
baaraceotly  made  important  additions  to  hi*  original  account — which 
dcmoostraies  an  admixtt^rc  of  Clossopteris  types  with  oihcn  which 
vera  reoogniacd  a*  identical  with  plants  charactcriatic  of  Rhaetic 


Clossopteris  Fbr^ 

VI.  Permian  (Pechota  valley). 
VII.  Upper  Carboniferoua  (Herakleloa). 
VIII.  Rhaedc  (Honduras). 
IX.  Lower  Jurassic,  Upper  Condmuui  (Aiicntlne). 
X.  Rhaetic  (Penda). 
XI.  Triassk — Cretaceou*. 


(After  MUiistd.) 

A. 


Fic-  3. — SphenophyHum  tprctosum.  From  Lower  Gondvaiia 
rocks,  India. 
A.  nat.  size.  B.  leaflet  enlarged. 

Lower  Condwana  strata  of  India  (lig- 4),  South  America  and  South 
Africa.  These  two  instance* — the  Tongkiog  bed*  of  Rhaetic  age 
and  tbe  Bunter  sandstones  ol  the  Vu^es — aftord  evidence  of  a 
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porthtm  «mwiiloii  of  CloMoplcrii  type*  *nd  Adt  mMoelaikm  with 
Earapcu  ipeeln.  In  iSoS  u  important  ducovery  wu  made  by 
PrcfeMor  AmallUlgr,  wfaicn  cwrfas  us  a  step  turtlier  in  our  mrch  for 
a  QWiaeuaa  betwrni  the  nonhem  and 
aoBtlifini  flor>i4.  Amiliiity  (Liund  in 
bedt  of  Upper  IVnui-m  jj^l-  in  iliL  pro- 
vince of  VoTogtl.i  (KusiUi)  (M.ip  A,  v.) 
Bpf^ii-'3  of  Glassopttris  and  A'ofifcriJiJb- 
opjij  lypiral  membt-ts  of  the  Gioi.sopliTi» 
ilijt:!.  .i«v>-ijtfJ  with  spcrios  of  ihc  fi.TI» 
Ta/-ninp'.-Tis,  CaUipli-Hs  :imi  SphrnopUHt, 
a  instance  ot  ti  comniln^Uii^  in 

Ihi-  f.ir  nunli  iii  the  northern  lu'diibptieie 
IVrnii.m  tpocit-a  wiih  niiKtan's  I'OM 
■■  Gi.iiilii.iii.i  Land."  This  as-wciJlion  oi 
types  clearly  points  to  a  pcnctrjtion  of 
representatives  of  (he  CkMaopieiia  Ooia 
to  the  north  of  Europe  towanl*  the  clote 
of  the  Permian  period.  Evidence  ol  the 
ume  nonhcra  extension  U  nippUed  by 
floM  described  by  SchmaUiaiuen  (ram 
Permian  roclca  in  the  Pechora  valley 
(Map  A.  VL).  the  Siberian  ^cnus  Rhip- 
ImamUts  being  very  similar  to.  ,ind  pro- 
bably i^Eneticalty  identical  with,  Aiugrfr- 
alhijpsii  of  the  Clocsoptcrii  Bora.  Ilie 
IVnnu - Carfaonifeieiu  betta  ol,  Soiith 
Alriia.  India  and  Australia  areWcct-t  led 

Ly  oiher  plant-bcarini;  simta,  Conljir;inz 
ri);tj'.  ii-ui  spi  L  ii'i  .T^rir.  in^  rlii:*-ly  uith 
niLiijIjLTs  oi  t'.u'  Uli.ulii.  .Hid  Jur.ifiic 
lioras  of  the  northern  hcniiiplitre.  Tiiise 
(Alto- FcBtBuDtd.)  poBt  l'ermian  Moras,  as  itpfi'jtnltd  by 

flQ,    J.  Neuropltri-         l-Vl'er  liondwana  bod-i  ot  India  and 

dMM  '  wiiiMm.     From  er'rn-'jhinilins  str.Ka  in  .Aiislrali.i.  Soiith 


Alrii.i,  and  S-.cith  Amtri.a.  dlDir  liut 
sli.;!".'.ly  I'r.iin  llii:  northi-tn  Hon:,  .ind 
point  to  a  uniformity  in  the  i<h.i<  tic 
ud  JuiiMfc^nMUbn  Mich  U  in  cootruc  to  tna  eutiencc  ol  iira 
bounksl  piftvUeB  dkuiat  the  latter  dut  of  the  lUaeoioic  pcriiid. 
A  lew  pbalf  dMcdbfd  by  Polonif  from  Crrman  and  Portojueie 
East  Alrka  denunutnte  the  occurrence  of  Ctosu^trit  and  a  few 
other  gcneia, referred  toa  Pcrmo-Triasiic  horiion.  in  are^n  ilightly 
to  the  north  of  Tete  in  the  Zambeii  district  (Map  A,  1.),  where 
typical  European  plant*  agreeing  with  Upper  Carboniferous  types 
weic  discovered  several  years  aco,  and  described  by  Zcillcr  in  lSS3 
and  IQOI.  The  existence  of  Upper  Condwana  plants,  resembling 
Jurasuc  species  from  the  Rajmahal  beds  of  India,  has  been  dcmon- 
Mrated  in  the  Ai^ntinc  by  Dr  Kurti. 

Having  kcd  how  the  Glossopleris  flora  of  the  south  gradually 
ipread  to  the  north  in  the  Permian  period,  wc  may  now  take  a 
brief  survey  of  the  succession  ot  floras  in  thenoithem 
^mH^  hemisphere,  which  have  left  traces  in  Mesoioic 
rocks  of  North  America,  Europe  and  Asia.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  Triassic  vegetation  is  far  from  «tten»ve;  this 
is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Triassic  rocks  were  deposited  were  not  favourable 
lo  the  existence  of  a  luxuriant  vegetaiion.  Moreover,  the 
TWassic  rocks  of  southern  Europe  and  other  regions  are  ty|ncal 
marine  sediments.  The  Buntet  sandstooes  of  the  Vosgcs  have 
afforded  several  spedcs  ol  Lower  Tiiasuc  plantsi  these  include 
the  Equisetaceous  genus  Sckaoneura — a  member  alio  of  the 
Glossopieris  flora — btpianate  fern  fronds  referred  to  the  genus 
Amomoflerit,  another  fern,  described  originally  as  Nttuopteris 
pandijolia,  which  agrees  very  closely  with  a  southern  hemiq)hcre 
type  {titmopttridium  tdiium,  fig.  4),  some  large  Equisetaceous 
stems  apparently  identical,  except  in  size,  with  modem  Hone- 
tails.  With  these  occur  several  Conifers,  among  othen  VcUtia 
htttrepkyOa  and  some  twigs  referred  10  the  genua  Altxrila, 
bearing  Uife  leaves  like  those  of  Atatkia  austrdh  and  some  of 
the  Aikucarias,  also  a  few  representatives  of  the  Cycadalei. 
Among  pUnu  from  Lower  Triasuc  sirzU  there  ai«  a  few 
which  form  connectiog  links  with  the  older  Penno-Carboiuferous 
flont;  of  these  we  have  a  apedes,  desciibcd  by  Blanckenhon  as 
SitiUma  am/uu,  which  nay  be  correctly  refened  to  that  genus, 
although  an  inspection  of  a  plaster-cast  of  the  type-specimen  in 
the  Berlin  Ben^kademie  left  seme  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  evidence  for  adopting  the  generic  name  Sifillaria.  Another 
THassic  genus,  Pletavmeia,  is  of  interest  as  exhibiting,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  recent  genus  Isotta, 
bom  whidi  it  diSets  in  iu  much  larger  stem,  and  on  the  other  as 


agredng  fairly  dosely  with  the  Paheottdc  generm  Lcfidedenirm 

and  Siiillaria.  There  is,  however,  a  marked  dilTeresce^  as 
regards  the  floras  as  a  wbc^,  between  the  uppcnnou  Palamaoic 
flora  of  the  northern  hetniiphcre  and  such  species  as  have  been 

recorded  from  Lower  Triassic  beds.   There  Is  cndence  of  » 

distinct  break  in  the  succession  of  the  northern  Boras  which  a 
not  apparent  between  the  Permian  and  Trias  floras  of  the  south. 
Passing  over  the  few  known  spedcs  of  plants  from  the  middle 
TVias  {Muschelfcalk)  to  the  more  abundant  and  more  widdy 
spread  Upper  Triassic  species  as  recorded  from  Cermaajr, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  North  America  and  elsewhere^  we  find  a 
vegetation  characterized  chiefly  by  an  abundance  of  Ferns  aikd 
Cycads,  exhibiting  the  same  general  fades  as  that  of  the  suc- 
cccding  Rhaetic  and  Lower  Jurassic  floras.  Among  Cycads 
ouy  be  mentioned  species  of  Pltrofkylttm  (e.g.  P.  Jaegeri), 
represented  by  large  piimate  fronds  not  unlike  those  of  existins 
spedes  ot  Zamia,  some  Equisetaceous  plants  and  numerous 
Ferns  which  may  be  referred  to  such  families  as  GlcichcniaceM, 
Dipteridinae  and  Matenincae.  Representatives  of  the  Gink- 
goales  constitute  characteristic  members  of  the  later  Triassic 
floras,  and  these,  with  Other  types,  carry  us  on  without  any  break 
in  continuity  to  the  Rhaetic  floras  of  Scania,  Germany,  Asia, 
Chile,  Tonkin  and  Honduras  (Mop  A,  VIII.),  and  to  the  JtiraBic 
and  Wcatden  floras  of  many  regions  in  both  the  north  aikd 
south  hemispheres.  A  comparative  view  of  the  plants  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  in  beds  ranging  from  the  Upper 
Trias  to  the  top  of  the  Jurassic  system,  Te\'ea1s  a  striking  uni- 
formity in  the  vegetation  both  in  northern  and  southern  lati- 
tudes during  this  long  succession  of  ages.  The  Palaeozoic  typs 
arc  bardy  represented;  the  arborescent  Vascular  Cryptogams 
have  been  replaced  hy  Cycads,  Ginkgoales  and  Conifers  as 
the  dominant  classes,  while  Ferns  continue  to  hold  their  own. 
No  undoubted  Angio^ierms  have  yet  been  found  below  the 
Cretaceous  system.  From  the  dose  ot  the  Penman  period, 
which  marks  the  limit  of  the  Upper  Palaeozoic  fbras,  to  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  apparently  sudden  cppearaitce 
of  AnghMpcnns,  we  have  a  succession  of  floras  iliflering  from  ooe 
another  In  certain  minor  details,  but  linked  together  by  the 
possession  of  many  characters  in  common.  It  is  impossible  to 
consider  in  detail  this  long  period  In  the  history  of  plant -erohi- 
tion,  but  we  may  briefly  pass  in  review  the  most  sttildng  fcaturs 
of  the  vegetation  as  eahiUied  in  the  domliumt  types  of  the 
various  dosses  of  plants.  Fragments  of  a  Jtimsdc  flora  hnv* 
recently  been  discovered  by  Dr  Andersson,  a  member  of  Nordnt- 
skiold's  Antarctic  expedition,  in  Louis  Philippe  Land  In  lat. 
63°  IS*  S.  Among  other  well-koown  Jurassic  generk  NaUmit 
has  identified  the  following:  EquistliUt,  CladopUMt,  TtHltt, 
Tbianfeldia,  Olozamtla,  Williamtonia  peclett,  AraueetileM.  The 
discovery  of  this  Antarctic  flora  is  a  further  demonstration  of  the 
world-wide  distribution  of  a  uniform  Jurassic  flora. 

Under  the  head  of  Algae  there  is  little  of  primary  importance  ta 
record,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  notice  the  occurrence  of  cenain  loras 
which  throw  light  on  the  antiquity  of  existing  (amilica  AH^^ 
of  Algae.  Species  tclcrred  on  good  evidence  to  the 
Cluirophyta  arc  represented  by  a  few  casts  of  oteonia  and  stem 
fragments,  found  in  Jurassic  and  Wealden  beds,  which  bear  a  itrildnc 
resemblance  to  exbting  npccies.  There  is  some  evidence  lor  the 
occurrence,  of  tiniibr  Ckara  "fruits"  In  middle  Triaojc  rocks; 
some  doublful  fossils  from  the  much  older  Devonian  rocks  have  mIm 
been  quoted  as  possible  examples  of  the  Cbarophyta.  The  obtest 
known  Diatoms  are  represents  by  some  specimens  found  entangled 
in  the  spicules  of  a  Liassic  spon^,  and  laentified  by  Rothpletz  m 
species  of  the  recent  genus  PyxidUtUa.  The  calcarcon  Siphoncae 
arc  represented  by  several  forms,  identified  as  species  o(  Diptopc^ 
Triptoperctta,  Neomeris  and  other  genera,  from  strata  rangiiic  from 
the  lo«cr  Trias  limestones  of  Tirol  to  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Mexico 
and  elsewhere.  It  b  probable  that  the  Jurassic  Gomiaiina,  deicribetl 
from  French  localities,  and  other  genera  which  need  not  be  men- 
tioned, may  alio  \x  reckoned  among  the  Mesotoic  Kphoncoe.  A  genus 
Zonalrichittt,  compared  with  spedes  of  Cyanophyccae,  Ins  ncea 
described  as  a  Calcareous  aln  from  Uank  Umestenct  of  Siksia. 

The  gcoloeical  history  of  Mosses  and  Liverworts  b  at  preacnc 
very  incomplete,  and  founded  on  few  and  generally  UQMtitfactocy 
fragments.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  no^^^^^ 
absolutely  trustworthy  examples  of  Mosses  nave  so  far^^^^^ 
been  found  in  Mesosoic  strata.  Of  Uverworts  tbm  are  a  fev 
qiecks,  such  as  Val/tt^pUiai  SaOtftwtkii  (ram  ^  Lonr  Juaaie 
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rack*  of  Cracow,  UanimUiits  tndui  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  rocks 
of  Yorkshire,  and  M.  ZtUUri  from  the  Wcalden  beds  of  Sussex. 
Thew  fossil  Hepftticae  are  unfortunately  founded  only  on  sterile 
fragments,  and  iilaced  in  the  Liverworts  on  the  strength  of  their 
resemblance  to  toe  thallus  of  Marckantia  and  other  recent  geners. 

The  Falaeoxoic  Calomites  were  succeeded  in  the  Triassc  period 
by  luge  Eguiseiilet,  diHering,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  no  essential 
respect  from  existirE  E<|ui»etums.  The  lar^  stems 
represented  by  casts  of  Triassic  age,  Equitetilet  armartus 
and  other  species,  probably  possessed  the  power  of 
secondary  growth  in  thickness;  the  cones  were  of  the  modem  type, 
snd  the  rhizomes  occaMonally  formed  large  undergrouad  tubers 
like  those  frequently  met  with  in  E^ttiitluiH  artwuae,  £.  t^saticum 
and  other  specie*.  BtuisttUes  JituiuUn  is  &  chanctenatic  and 
fairiy  widelv  ipnad  lUiMtic  and  Uamc  qxcies,  haviiw  a  com- 
paratively slenoer  stem,  with  leif-sheatha  consisting  of  a  icw  broad 
and  short  leaf-segments.  EmisHiUs  t^umnarUt  a  common  fonil 
in  the  Jurassic  pfant>beda  of  the  YOTlohire  coast,  represents  another 
tvpe  whh  rdatively  stout  tad  ocatnemnr  bunched  vccct.itive 
anoots,  bearing  leaf-sheaths  verv  like  those  of  Equistlum  maximum 
and  other  Honetatls.  In  the  Wealden  strata  more  slender  forms 
have  been  found — e.g.  Equiselilei  Burchardti  and  E-  L^li-^H 
England,  Germany,  Portugal,  Japan  and  elsewhere,  differing  still 
lc;5  in  dimensions  from  modem  species.  Of  other  Equisetales 
there  arc  Schizaneura  and  Phyllolhcca;  the  former  first  appears  in 
Lower  Gondwana  rocks  as  a  member  of  the  Glossopten*  flora, 
mirratii^  at  a  later  epoch  into  Eorape,  wheie  it  is  leprcaented  by 
-■  TriasEic  species.  The  tatter  genus  ranges  from  Upper  Carboni- 
ferous to  Jurassic  rocks;  it  occurs  in  India,  Australia,  and  elsewhere 
in  I  he  "  Gondwana  Land  "  vcgelntlon.  .is  well  as  in  Palaeosoic  rocks 
t  l  A'ia  Minor,  in  Permian  roclii  of  Sihrria,  and  in  Jurasuc  plant-beds 
•)i  Ii.ily.  This  K'^tiNi,  Viki-  ihf  .-.ilii.t  Cnlamilcs,  appears  to  have 
f-i  (l  rr'ini''i  (.1  :n  '!-■,.■■  !  ■. '  i  ;  but  we  know  liiile  of  the 
f-iniiLti.T-c ''f  ihe'-L-  M'  ■!■  1  i'  i  ■:  ■  ii  -  ccnui.)  .is  compari'il  with 
our  iiYuth  more  romplcte  knowlcilge  of  CaliimUn  Jiiil  Anhaco- 
ealamiles.  (Sec  section  I.,  Palaeozoic.) 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Siiillaria  oeulirta  and  to 
tbe  genus  PIcuromtia.  Palaeobotanical  literature  contains  several 
_  records  of  species  of  Lycopodites  and  Sdatin^ila; 

"'U**'     nearly  all  of  them  are  sterile  fragments,  bearing  a  more 
or  less  close  resemblance  to  living  Club-Mosses  and 
SdasiiMllas,  but  lacking  the  more  important  reproductive  organs. 
Natborst  has  recently  described  a  new  type  of  lycopodiaccous 
cone,  LycostrfAut  SeoUi.  from  Rhactic  rocks  of  Scania,  from  which 
be  obtained  both  megaqxm*  and  micromorea.  An  investigation  by 
Miss  Sottas  of  a  plant  lonK  known  from  Rhaetic  rock»  in  the  Severn 
valley  as  Naiadtia  aatmtiiald  has  shown  that  this  genu*  Is  in  all 
probability  a  small  lycopodiaceous  plant,  and  neither  a'Moss  nor 
a  Monocotyledon,  as  some  writere  have  supposed.  One  of  the  best- 
known  European  species  is  Lycopcdiitt  /akaiui,  originally  detcritied 
by  Lindley  and  Hutton  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  ol  Yorkshire, 
Among  the  targe  number  of  Mesotoic  Ferns  there  are  several 
tounded  on  sterile  (rmid*  which  possess  but  Uttle  interest 
-       from  a  boianica)  standpoint.  Some  plants,  again,  have 
been  referred  by  certain  aulhors  to  Ferns,  while  others  have 
relegated  them  to  the  Cycads.        txamptcs  of  these  doubtful  forms 
may  be  mentioned  Thiunjeldia.  ch.nnirtcristic  of  Khactie  nnd  L/>wer 
JunUsic  rocks;  DitlUplefit,  ro presented  by  some  ^ceptionally  fine 

(ur.iisic  sjieciinens,  described  by  Zipno, 
rom  Italy;    and  CUnis,  a  ccnus  chiefly 
from  Jurassic  beds,  founded  on  iiimute 
fronds  like  those  of  Zamia  -.inA  oilier 
Tt^t?-^    Cycaila,  with  linear  pinnae  thjractcrizcd 
''•'i'.,'^   by  an^istomo^iHt;  veins.    Plants  referred 
-  _/    III  Vhim[H;r's  Ecnii'i  Lomatopieris  and  to 
-       C.'riulnjilFris  oI  Zii;no  afford  instances;  of 
ilifljrulty  of  distinKuishingbcltt-cen  the 
fiili,ii;e  iif  1-oriis  and  Cycads.    The  d^SC 
r'ii'iiiM.inte    between    specimens  frijm 
.is^ic  r')f!;:i  fi'""-'-''^  other  of 

fi'iicM     Thinnjeldia,  Dichopteru, 
Cycadoptrris.  illustrates  the 

unsatisfactory  custom  oE  founding  new 
names  on  imperfect  fnmda.  It  ti  of 
interest  to  note  that  some  leaf-fragments 
recentlyfoundinhrmiaiiroclaof  Kansas, 
and  placed  In  a  new  genus  Glena^trrit, 
aro  hardly  distinguishAle  from  specimen* 
ofJuraiBC  and  RIumIc  ags  reterrcd  to 
TTttimUUn  and  other  Mcsenic  genera. 
The  aifliculty  of  distinguishii^  between 
Ferns  and  Cycads  is  a  neccssarv  conse- 
ifucnce  of  the  common  origin  of  tnese  two 
"B~  "  ~  clasacs;  in  Palaeoioic  times  the  C^cado- 
_  filictes  and  Pteridospermac  <scc  section  1,, 

^     '}^'  3-  Palaeozoic)  played  a  prominent  part, 

A,  tXoumUet  JUanu        gnd  even  among  recent  Cycads  and  Ferns 
J    !.  J     we  still  see  a  few  indications  of  their  doap 

iBierierOolite,  England,  relationship.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  compound  or  gMeralittd  typea— partly  Ferns  and  partly 
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Cycads — persisted  into  the  Mesoajie  era;  but  without  inore:MM^ 
toiuk.il  knowledge  Ih.Mi  vc  al  present  possess,  it  is  impossibhi  to 
more  than  to  pijmt  to  a  few  indications  afforded  by  external,  and 
to  a  slight  extent  liy  iniirnji  structure,  of  the  survival  of  Cycado- 
filicincan  types.  The  cmu^  OU':~.":iles,  which  it  is  ciislnm.iry  and 
prob.\bly  correct  to  i[ii  luile  in  the  C^cadales,  is  rcpreH-iiled  by 
cerlain  spiTics,  siioh  OliiL.iniilrs  li^ani  (fiR.  5,  A),  a  tliar.icttriM ic 
York-hire  of  JiiM-^ir  :ije,  «}ii(h  in  the  form  of  the  frond,  biaiini; 

brud  .Till  I  til.itivcly  ^lion  pinn.H-.  (X  hi  bits  a  striking  aKrecineiit  uith 
ihf  clirlli-  ]i(jri  If  in-  rjl  iln-  imiidii  <ii  Anrimiii  rolundijolui,  a  mcmljer 
ol  llu-  Irr  LI  l,ii-.i;i>'  N  in?.,i(aCLii.-,  Ac.'iin,  another  species  oi  the  s-ime 
fieiiii,.  ('  /v-i?!";ifyjj.;ii  iii-^.  5,  .ir,;re^I'^  a  comparisan  wiili  fern 
Ironiis  like  tliat  ol  the  recent  species  }\ephroUbis  IJiiJIi.  7  he  ec.ily 
rameoia  which  occur  in  abundance  on  the  k^l-iitalk  b,i^<.'s  i>(  l-'.-  il 
CycadBConstituteanotherfem.character surviving  in  .Mes'i/t.ii  Cv  1 .1- 
dalsa.  Without  a  fuller  knowledge  of  internal  structure  and  of  llic 
rcpradnctive  organs,  we  are  compelled  to  *pe«k  erf  some  of  the 
MeaoBBC  .ptants  as  possibly  FerasorpoMibly  Cycads,  and  not  refeiv 
able  with  cartakity  to  one  or  other  dasa.  ft  has  been  found  useful 
in  some  cases  to  examine  micrcncopically  tfae  thin  film  of  coal  that 
often  covers  the  pinnae  of  fossil  fronds,  ia  Ofder  to  determine  the 


form  of  the  epidermal  cells  which  nay  lie  preserved  in  the  carboa- 
ittd  cuticle;  rectilinear  epideirmal  e^-walu  are  usually  conudered 
chariicteristk:  of  Cyoub,  while  cells  with  undulating  walls  are  moro 
tifcely  to  belong  to  Fcrra;  This  distiaction  does  noi ,  how-ever,  afford 
a  safe  guide;  the  efudenial  cells  of  some  ferrs,  r.;.  Angiopieris, 
ha>.  e  ..rraight  walls,  and  accanonally  the  surface  ceils  of  a  Cycadcan 
leiif-st-'umcnt  exhibit  a  fern-titie  character.  Leaving  out  of  account 
the  numerous  sterile'  fronds  which  cannot  be  certainly  referrad  to 
particular  familir-^  '^f  I  i  nr.-,  then*  are  aevenJ  cenos  which  bear 
evidence  in  their  <>:i.  .im  I  10  some  extent  in  the  rami  of  the  kaf,  ^ 
their  relationship  i"  e\is(i[i(;  types. 

The  nlnmrlance  cif  Palaeo/oic  plant?  \t-iili  sporancia  and 'IK  of 
the  M,ir.Hii.ir,oMs  lyi>e  is  in  strikiiii;  rnntrast  to  the  scafO^  ol 
Meso^iiic  feni',  which  ran  In.'  re.uun.iMy  included  in  ihc 
M.iralliacioe.     One  of  ihc  few  liirmn  hj  far  recorded 
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is  ih.it  known  as  Mii'-illia  .\fui-i:^!iri  from  Rluclic:  'ceae, 
lot^alitics  in  Kiiropc  and  Asi.i.  Some  spc-cies  included  in  the  genus 
Danarilei  or  Danaeopus  from  Jurassic  rocks  of  Poland,  Austria  and 
Switzerland  may  possibly  be  closely  allied  to  the  recent  tropical 
genus  Danaea.  Ol  the  Ophioglossacrae  there  are  no  satisfactory 
examples;  one  of  the  few  fossils  compared  with  a  recent  species, 
C|p^ia|JosfMM  ^MiafHni,  was  described  several  years  ago  from 
TtiaMic  rocks  under  the  name  Cheiropimi,  but  the  resemblance  it 
one  «f  extonal  form  only,  and  practically  valueless  as  a  taxoii«^ 
criterion.  It  would  appmr  that  the  eunwrarwiatc  Ferns  auSaalff 
sank  to  very  tubaidinate  poution  after  the  Pa&eozoic  era. 

Tbe  OsmuBdaceae,  repiiescnted  by  a  few  forms  of  PalacozcMC  a^, 
plajcd  a  mora  prominent  part  in  the  Mesozoic  floras.  A  species 
described  by  Scheok  from  Khaetic  rocks  of  Franconia  as  osmon- 
AcroilickiUa  prinetfi  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  aacene 
Todiies  WiUiamsom,  a  widely  distributed  species  in 
Inferior  Oolite  strata.  This  Jurassic  species  bore  bininnate  frnniU 
not  unlike  those  of  the  South  African.  Australian,  and  New  Zealand 
Fern  Todea  barbara,  which  werp  dwracterized  by  a  stout  rai.hi* 
and  short  broad  pinnules  bearing  ntuneroUf  large  sporangia  covering 
the  uniliT  ■■irl.i.-.'  i.(  ;  he  V^mina^SptttBMw  O'  JV*tei  .h^_been 
obtained  l-,n>:land,  I 

preserved  to  afford  good 
evidence  of  a  correspon- 
dence in  the  structure  of 
their  sporangia  with  those 
of  recent  OsmuiKUceae. 
This  Jurassk;  and  Rhaetic 
type  occurs  in  England, 
Gcrmaiw,  Poland,  Italy, 
East  Greenland^  North 
America,  Japan,  China  and 
Pcrwa  (Map  A.  X.).  Bi- 

? innate  sterile  fronds  of 
'odilei  have  in  aome 
instances  been  described 
under  the  dcrignation 
Pmpttru  wkiAUnfts.  This 
and  other  names,  such  as 

tuibense.  AtpUnilet  Roet- 
Mr(t,&c.,have  been  given  to 
bipinnate  fronds  ola  tj'pe 
frequently  met  with  in  dif- 
ferent genera  and  families 
of  recent  Ferns,  r.g.  Onoclea 
SlTiithiopteris,  tpedcs  of 
Cyathea,  Aiplmium,  Cpn- 
Mogramme,  &c.  In  most 
cases  the  Rhaetic,  Jurassic 
and  Wealden  Ferns  included 
mder  one  or  other  of  these 
name*  are  Rcrile.  and  ran- 
Mt  be  aadgned  to  a  panicohr  faaiily,  bat  soow  are  uadoiibtcdtf 


Fig.  6.—CtadoMeMs  denlifulala. 
Inferior  <3olite,  EngUad. 
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the  leave*  of  T4i<Ut,  ■  genui  which  may  often  be  recacmicd  by 
the  broad  •nd  leUdvcly  thort  bluntty-tenniiuted  lunnuWt.  The 
JuraMii:  tpKietClaihpkubudeiUicKlala  (fis.  6),  recorded  front  several 
Europeaa  localities,  at  well  a«  from  North  America.  Japan.  China. 
Auuralia,  India  and  Pcnia,  affords  an  instance  ot  a  common  type 
of  bi^nnatc  frond  similar  to  TodiUt  WiUiamtoui.  which  has  been 
included  in  the  Polypodiaceae;  but  such  meagre  evidence  of  the 
•oral  charactcim  as  we  poseeM  also  point*  to  a  comparison  with 
the  recent  (em  Tedta  barbara.  Our  knowledge  ol  the  anatomy 
cif  fossil  Otraundaceae  has  recently  been  considcnibly  extended 
by  Kidston  and  Gwynne-Vaushan.  (For  rdercncef,  mx  Seward, 
fyiiU  Planti,  vol.  iL,  loio.) 

The  Schizacaoeae  include  a  widely  *m«ad  species,  originally  named 
Pttepttrit  exUU,  ami  lubaecitientty  placed  in  a  new  genu*.  Klnkia 
(fig-  7).  which  ia  characteriKd  by  tripinnate  frond*  with 
thort  Kficar  ultinutt  aecmrnt^  bearing  a  single  row  of 
■porangia  with  an  apical  annulu*  ("  monangic  son  "  o( 
haotl)  OB  citber  wl«  of  the  nudrib.  Tbl*  type  occurs  in  Rhaetic 
and  Lower  Jtunisic  rock*  of 
Engtand,  the  Arctic  region*, 
Japan  and  elsewheie.  Rnjar- 
dta  CotppcTii,  a  WcaMcn  type, 
and  probably  a  mcnbcr  of  the 
Schiiaeaceae.  ba*  beeft  re- 
corded from  England,  Belgnim, 
and  other  European  counlricc, 
and  Japan. 

The  Clcicheniaccae  appear 
to  have  been  reprctented  by 
Triauic  species  in  Nortn 
America  and  Europe,  and  more 
abundantly  in  Jurasaic,  Wcal- 
den.or  Lower  Cretaceous  inclu 
in  Belgium,  Greenland,  Poland 
and  efsewhcre.    Some  cxccp- 


FiG.  j.—KluUa  txQu. 
1-3,  Sporaufiia  enlarged. 


tioitatly  perfect  fragment*  of 
rhiiomcs  have  been  found  by  Dr 
C.  Bommer  of  Brutscl*  in  loiDe 


4.-SinBk  Jjtile  piSnuIe  .lightly  WerdTn™Jc;,SJ?"S"lS;? 
.  p™3Sr;j  inBelgium;ljutthc«rhawi»e« 

of  the  type  represented  by  ■Mmdnewt  i^Hlaiol  CbUMfak 

Mu-w.  0.  diduttomof  Ac>  W  UMMknt  Id  Lower  Cretaconi* 
r**™^  plaat-bod*  of  Gmnbiid,  and  MiReM  that  in  ihe  Litter 
put  of  tilt  Mcsoaofc  period  the  Glridieniaci^ac  hcM  a 
poAbn  fai  the  wgvtatioa  of  the  far  north  similar  to  that  which 
thMMOWOcmpy  in  tbosomhcffl  tropic*  of  India  and  oilier  regli^n*. 

'fMlfcentMalaTan|;enit«J<UMHd(Mapll.Matonia).ri-pt>'wnted 
by  Hro  •peric*,  if.  palimta  and  Jf.  larmeHlaia,  is  clearly  h  survival 

in  southern  tatiiudei  of 
a  family  whieh  occupied 
Matoot'  an  importnnl 
■TM.  pbcE  in  the 

vctfctation  of  the  Rhaetic 
Jurassic  and  Woalden 
periods.  The  ficntTTi  /jl- 
coflfris  aiid  Malo-;--\»m 
(fiK,  8)  m.iy  W  ill'  'i  a* 
the  two  nlii,t  inlpjii  int 
type*,  li'illi  cii..ird* 
cmiimphir  ,il  anil  ^eo- 
Wiivil    r.in.:i-,    ui  ihis 

Nfri.i/i^ii-  i.miilv;  lliMB 
ferns  .iro  ri  cordiil  Iram 
EtiKl.inil,    France,  Bel- 

fium,  Germany,  Auittia, 
'onuR:il.  Poland  and 
Italy  (Map  B.  M,).  alw 
ffjm  GPcenland  (Map  B, 
Ml),  Spiulicrpen  (Map  D, 
M'),  and  Pcisa  (Map  B, 
M*).  From  ihe  southern 
Memiipbm.  on  the  other 
hand,  wc  know  of  one  or 
two  (ragmen  1^  only  u  hich 
canrenaonablv  I".  r>ti  rrcd 
to  the  Matoiki^ti\».'  (Map 

B,  Ml),  a  fact  which  may 
-Aoim  to  a  northern  ori^ 
lor  tbi*  family  iHth  it* 
two  (urviving  species 
olmoit  confined  to  the 
Mala^n  re^on. 

The  recent  gena*.  DipUrit.  with  it*  fourcxistino  species,  occurring 
chicRy  hi  the  Indo-Malayan  region  (Map  B.  iHptcris).  is  also  a 
modem  wn-ival  of  wvcial  Mcsozoic  type*  rcpresontcd 
?**"*■     by  Mtch  gcncr*  at  Ditlyopkjaum  (fig.  9),  HaMMomta 
and  CampiapUm,  whidi  were  nbumlaBt  during  the 
RbKdc  nd  Jamiic  poriods  ia  &«tand,  Onmy,  SwwIm  mA 


FUt.  ^.—Uoloniiium  Got^ali. 
A,  Summit  of  petiole. 
BtFtftilepianulca.     _  .  . 
Inlerior  OoUte,  En^knd. 


elsewhere  in  Europe  (Map  B,  D>.    Important  additioa*  to  «■* 

knowledge  o\  the  fertile  leaves  and  rhizome*  of  certain  Rlunc 
species     DiayopkyUuM  and  other  gcncn  have  reccndy  been  ndi 

Professor  Nathor*t  of  Stockhiirtm,  and  Proteraor  Ricktcr 
QuedlinbuTC  has  nude  a  thorough  invesrigalion  of  ibe  vcaecatm 
organs  of  Hausmannta,  a  genus  pa«ibly  identical  with  Prplor^fK. 
which  is  abundant  in  Lower  Crvlaceous  and  otiKr  strain  in  *«na*a 
European  kxalitie*.  The  Dip- 
tetii'.inae  arc  rrprr^rntcd  al«> 
by  ;.u.'sir.)mMe-j.Juli-ii>l.i 
Ol  i-iTMa  (Mjp  D,  D,).  Grei  n- 
Uhd  (Map  B.  D,).  North 
America  {U,^,  South  Arrcrica 
(D.)  and  China  (D,>. 

The Cyathcaceac  constkiitc 
another  family  of  ieptospur- 
aniMaic  Ferns  _  . 
wfc..  h  had  several  O-""'*-, 
K\  n  ienlalives  in 
MLSi<j:i>ii:  llijra-..  The  numer- 
ous ?[itTic5  u[  Trnnds  Imm 
Jur.lv.ir  luid  Wealdeit  rotks 
of  .N'orth  America  and  r.iiropc 
referred  to  ThyrsopUris.  n 
recent  monotypic  genus  con- 
fin<  d  to  Juan  Fernandez,  arv  in 
thi  ■ii.ijority  of  cases  founded 
on  :i  Tile  leaves,  and  of  little 
or  T''>  hotanir.M  value.  On 
th'  citliLf  hand,  there  are 
iev.t.il  li.tsll  Ferns  of  Juras- 
jvji-j-.-.ing  cijp-like  sori 
■I-.'  ii[  7Vi jrio,'i,'( 'I i  and 
Cy.iThr.inoii?  Fi-rrn. 

ri.ln-,in-  a  uldc  Mi  -i;/  lic  Hi.ttllmlion  for  (hi;  family.  Afr.jrg 
i>  1,1.  Ii  jin.hably  be  1  l.ik-^-H  a»  Cy.illic-.T -1=.  t 

is  rciorded  iioni  r.nKljr,iJ,  ttji.  ^ 
Ru3hM,  ri.l.ind,  IJornlu.hn,  It.ily,  (he  Affile  (i).;i')ns,  Nonli  AriiTii-;W 
Japan,  China,  AuitralU  and  Ji.di.i.  A  U->.-  trti-  f.  rn-,  vhicb  nu>  la 
Included  in  this  family — ^m.h  as  Pioicplrris — )i.ive  been  ck-scnbel 
(rotn  WeaMca  and  Lower  Creiaceou^  ruck;  of  England,  Gcmar 
and  Auttrin.  It  ia  1^  no  mean*  easy  in  dcaUng  with  foMfl  Uam  i* 


(Alter  Stbrok ) 

Fig.  9.  —  PulyrphyUum.  RhardlC 
rocks  ol  Europe  and  A-u. 
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diidaguiA  botwocn  gertain  I'olypodiacMc— wdi  m 
Pmwilit— «hd  nenbmof  the  CyatWaceae. 

It  is  a  •trildnt  foot  that  among  the  numerow  MenMie 
there  in  CotnasmthNdy  few  that  can  with  good  ttoaon  bk  1 
to  ilie  Polypodiaceae,  a  fanily  which  play*  so  dondowt 
a  tfilc  at  ihe  present  day.  The  frequent  orcurrence  of 
soch  names  3i  Aspltniina,  Adianlum,  DaeaUia,  and 
other  Polyftoilinceoui  genera  in  lists  of  fossil  ferns  ■• 
miile.iding.  There  are,  indi-ef),  a  ccft.ilii  rumtH-r  of  sp 
show  traces  of  sori  tike  lIiola;  ol  mudcrn  species  ol  Ai|  .  .  . 
other  gcncia,  but  in  moat  case*  the  names  o(  recent  ferns  hnwc  I 
used  on  innjfficicnt  grounds.  The  Wcalden  and  Jutasnc  CenMi 
Onycitiopiis  of  England,  Portugal,  Belgium.  Germany,  Japan,  Sontk 
Africa  and  Australia,  bean  a  dose  resembhince  to  the  rcom 
Onyckiam  tCryptotammt).  Other  Jurmssic  Fern*  dearribcd  br 
Raciborski  (rom  Poland  suggest  a  conmriioa  with  DmmBm, 
The  rcaembUnce  of  the  sporocarp-Kke  bodies  —  diacovcted  by 
Nathorst  In  association  with  Rhaetic  Sagenoptcris  leave*,  nod  noM 
rcccnily  figured  by  Halle  under  a  new  generic  name  (gjdisfM 
oRjfiiim)— to  the  sporocarps  of  UartUia  is  an  ailment  in  ta«v 
of  including  SaftHOpUru  in  the  Ilydropleridcoc.  The  maiatity  *! 
the  (pccimcns  mcludcd  in  the  senu*  ClaicphlebU,  the  Mnnnc 
rcpresemative  of  the  Palaeozoic  PccopUrit  type  of  flood,  aiv  kacm 
only  in  a  sterile  condition,  and  cannot  be  awgned  to  their  faodv 
position.  A  Wcaldcn  plant,  Wtkkidia  UonUUi,  ia  wwhy  of 
oientinn  a*  «  specie*  of  veiy  vide  geographical  distribution,  and 
one  of  the  most  charactcnstic  members  of  the  Wcaldcn  Oora. 
Thb  type  is  distinguished  by  it*  brgc  bt|Hnnate  frond*  bcnrjv 
bng  and  narrow  pinnae  with  cloac>tet  pinnules,  characicriacd  bf 
the  anastomosing  sccondaiv  vein*.  No  traces  of  aori  have  so  Ut 
been  found  on  the  fronds.  Smilarty,  the  genus  Sagim^ptim, 
charactcriicd  by  a  haUt  like  that  of  iliaritfsa,  and  rcpfoentcd  hf 
(rondsconslning  of  a  (cw  spreading  broadly  oval  or  aan«w  secasm 
with  anastomosing  veins,  borne  00  the  apM  of  a  common  ^etitiK, 
is  abundant  in  rocks  ranging  from  the  Rluctic  to  the  Wcatdra.  L« 
ha*  not  BO  far  been  satisfactorily  placed.  The  evidence  addnoed 
by  Nathorit  and  some  other  wnten  i*,  hovcvcr,  not  con^inciog; 
until  we  find  wcH-prcwrved  aparoearp*  in  connection  witli  tn» 
tative  fronds  we  prclcr  to  keep  an  open  wind  as  Rpida  aa 
position  of  Satenopttrit, 

The  abundance  of  Cycadean  plant*  i*  one  of  the  moM  rtrik&v 
features  of  htesoctnc  floras.  In  most  cases  we  have  only  Che  nidw 
o(  sterile  frond*,  and  this  is  necessarfly  unutitfactory ;  a^^^^ 
but  the  occurrence  of  numerous  stems  and  fertile  shoots 
demonstrates  the  wealth  of  Cycadean  plants  in  ma  ay  parts 
of  llw  wodd,  more  particularly  during  the  Jurassic  and  WeaMrv 
periods.  From  PaUoosoic  rocks  a  Um  fronds  have  been  dcscxfted. 
■ndi  as  Pun^jttmm  FayM,  P.  Ctmkrofit  FXagitmmim 
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tcfrrrcd  to  I  fronds,  whirh  there  U  good  reason  to  ref«  W  the  Cycadala  In 
e  Irondi  of  Upper  Trijssic,  Rhaetic,  Jurassic  and  Wcsld«n  rocks  in  India. 
I  Cycadean  I  AiutralU,  Japan,  China  and  cl^where  in  the  MUihcm  hemispherai, 


istribution  of  tlw  Maloaitiaitt  Dittaidiiiot.GinkidaIt*. 

Gi  (JuraMMc):  G]i  (Cretaceoui-T«n!aiy)f 

G(  Guravic  and  Tertiary);  Gii 

G,  Qarai^);  d. 

C;,  (RhMtic-JunMic);  Cii 

C  (Trias- Rhaetic);  Cm 

G»(Rh3ciic,  Clulc):  Cn 
Ci,  (Trial); 
upf  r  period , 


'ertiary,  Alaska) ; 
Crdaccaus'TeTttary) ; 
juraMc); 

jaraMiCi  Spltibei|en) : 
Junuaic  Frant  Joaef  Laad). 


in- 


JngUnd. 

hlr^■.  a--,  u-,-11 
r,nr.-,i.-t'.l  by 
t-^nt  AuslTjIi.m 
ving  bipinnate 
ferns  by  seme 
rangia  on  lis 
led  sporanj;'] 
cells  ot  iht 
to  be  a  Cyciid, 
the  axis 
n  iff  to  us  genu* 
Tttcnt  specie*. 
'  i'mrfoaaHnlM, 

~  aad 


as  well  In  North  America,  CTcenland,  and  other  Arctic 
throughout  Europe.   It  i* 
noteworthy  that  Tertbry 

Elant-bods  have  yiclrfoii 
ardly  any  Bpfcimcns  that 
ran  be  recognized  as 
Cycads. 

A  more  important  ques- 
tion b,  What  knowledge 
have  we  of  tbe  repro- 
ductive oi^[atu  and  ftemt 
o(  these  fonil  Cyotdi? 
Cycwlnn  Men»  have  !«• 
cently  been  found 
In    greM  abund- 
ance   in  JurasFic 

possibly    higher  strata 
ill  Wyoming,  South  Dakota, 
and  otiier  p*rts  of  the  United 
State«.   Cyradean  stems  have 
been  found  also  in  the  uppcr- 
ni05t  Jurassic.  Wealden  and 
cr   (.iit.ici'iius    rurki    'A  V.n'(,\ir\<:\, 
India   arul    uth.r  r.ul^  ol    iIil-  world. 
hn   cx.iiniiU'         an    Imlian  Cycadcan 
stem  Uiy.w  f'iiiMT  Gondwana  rocks 
representi'd  in  fig    ll;  the  surface  of 
the  tninl:       covered  with  persistent 
t>.i^'«  frit;    It.  A)  of  the  froDOt  bnou'n 
at    P::U^bhyUvm    cnIcAmw,   Which  are 
practically  the  same  ai  ilic  European 
species  WUiiamtonia  ptcUn  (fit-  i?).  In 
a  section  of  the  neni  (lig.  I3>      a  large 
(uth  i>  teen  to  occupy  tne  axiai  region, 
and  thi>  it  atRTOutuMd  by  a  cone  of 
ncondary  Wxxl.  wluch  appear*  to  differ 
Irmi  tbe  diasitteriatk  wood  of  modem 

Cywto'  GUM  CTWMtnniA  .  , 
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V*k  Unhmity  Imi  Mtleed  !■         of  tbe  CycadcM  tUns  Im 

Uw  BUck  tulU  o(  Dakota  and  WyoDiioy  that  tbe  wood  appews  to 
iiiiw  m  a  umiLar  Knicture,  diflcriaff  ia  ila  narrower  nwduUary  fay* 
Icon)  (be  wood  o(  modem  Cycad*.  The  kMen^e-ihapod  areas 
external  to  tlw  axia  ol  the  turn  rcfMwcnt  the  eectioaa  of  petiolw, 
■offle  of  which  arc  »hown  in  fig.  i^,  A,  attached  to  the  item.  The 
■najoriiy  o(  Metonic  ttenu  agree  in  externa]  apfwannn  with  thoae 
o(  recenl  iptcica  of  Eiutpkalarloi,  UaeMmmta,  and  wnw  other 


the  tnnk  U  cnca«d  in  a  nam  ofpmiitant  petiole  ba«t 
leparaicd  fram  one  nnothcr  by  ■  dcoM  Mt  or  podnnc  ol  tcaly 
raiacsta.  Tfee  auucuira  ol  the  leaX-«talk«  i»  like  that  of  modem 


Fio.    19.  —  PeJoMmUrt 

Unceahlus.  Inferior  Oolite. 
Encland. 


Fio.  I}.  — Cycadean  Kern, 
from  Upper  Gondwana  rocka, 
India.  A,  Surface  view;  D, 
Traoaverw  Mction  at  Kcm. 


Cycada,  but  the  ramenta,  inttead  of  havinc  the  fom  of  lone  uni- 
cdlular  hair*  like  thow  on  the  petiole*  and  bud-*calei  of  euttinf 

yciet  arc  exactly  like  tbepaieae  or  raniental  tciltt  characterteic 
ihe  maiority  ol  feme  Thia  (em-like  character  afford*  an  inter- 
euini  (urvivalof  the  dot  rebtioMhlp  between  Cycada  and  Fern*. 
Some  example*  of  Jurai^  Cvcsdcan  Memi  from  Wyoming  are 
characteriied  by  an  unuraaUy  ridi  development  ol  ramental 
•caleB;  the  ramenta  from  the  old  leaf- baac*  form  aa  almoM  complete 
coming  over  the  aurlace  of  the  trunk.  Profeiaor  Letter  Waid 
ha*  instituted  a  new  Knetic  naaie, 
CjcmUla,  for  tbcM  wecilly  form*.  In 
a  few  catea  the  fbenl  Mem*  *how  no 
trace  of  any  lateral  flowerinc  ihoota, 
and  in  that  reipect  agree  with  modern 
(tojoM;  an  in*tancc  oT  thii  ii  afforded 
by  a  largo  Cycadean  trunk  diicovered 
•ome  yean  a|o  in  orte  of  the  Portland 
quarT)n,andiiaQ)ed  Cytoitoiita PC*- 
Ua  (hg  14).  In  thi*  ttem  the  llowetv 
may  have  been  terminal,  a*  in  exiit 
in)  Cycada.  A»  a  rule,  however,  the 
fouil  Mem*  thow  a  marked  difference 
from  modem  form*  in  tbe  pOMeaaion 
of  lateral  •hoot*  given  off  from  the 
axil*  of  leave*,  and  terroinatinE  in  a 
Dower  of  complex  (tructure  contalninc 
numcrou*  ortnotnqmi*  *eeda.  fhcae 
reproductive  tboot*  differ  in  many 
tmpoitaot  reqwrtt  from  the  flower* 
ol  recent  Cycada,  and  chiefly  on  thii 
account  it  ia  outomary  to  include  tbe 
pUnt*  in  a  aeparate  genu*,  Scaaril* 
fUi,  and  in  a  *ep«Ta[e  groui>— the 
BennciOialea— dittioct  from  that  of 
the  Cycadalea  including  the  existing 
Cv-cada.  Tbe  best  pmcrved  ^wcimen* 
ol  the  true  B*nn€BiUi  type  to  tar 
dctcribed  art  from  the  Lower  Creen- 
•dnd  and  Wealdeo  of  En^and,  and 
from  Upper  Mctannc  strata  in  North 
America.  Italy  and  France.  A  *(udy 
of  tbe  anatomical  •tructur*  of  the 
Fig.  QriWraiil*!  vegetative  stem,  whirh  on  the  whole 

figdalM.  nrtlaiKl  tock^  u  very  umilar  to  that  of  reccat 
England.  Cycad*  (fig    15,  1  and  1),  reveals 

certain  characters  which  are  hot  met 
with  10  modem  Cycada.  Tbe  chief  diMuifuishif^  feature  is 
aSordctl  by  the  laaf-tmaa:  ta  reccm  avariaa  bee  GviuM»aaaNa) 


than  Mwe  a  anawwhal  ComgfaataJ  com  an  thqr  pnaa 
Iron  ik  petiole  imnud*  the  /n»al§r  cflm^K  ct  iIm 
bat  ta  BtmmMiln  tbe  vaacatlar  baadiM  fmm  the  Icavca  UBvmmi 
a  mora  diiwt  coum  thmvk  tiM  cnncx  of  tbe  mam  is. 
J)  Anwnc  ewMiag  tnm  iba  .mmm  Mmn 
to  rfiow  MBfcst  approach  to  ana  ampler  ■ 
kaf-trmce*.  In  a  Flondan  niedei  ol  ami*  ifae  leof-t.  _  _. 
are  deKribed  aa  characteriied  bv  a  more  direct  come  ttom  ths 
Mtle  of  the  stem  to  the  leave*  tnan  in  mott  modem  Men.  tkm 
agreeing  more  doacly  with  the  extinct  fTiaiwfftHr  The  typial 
0MiitfltJU  female  ttower  (fi^  15, 4and  7).  a*  invcstiptej  in  Ea^iA. 
French,  Italian,  and  AmcrKsn  apecimen*.  ma^  be  briefly  tteecribed 
aa  a  ihort  lateral  (boot  or  peduncle,  arising  in  a  leaf-axil  and  «er- 
Bunating  in  a  bluntly  rounded  apex,  bearing  numiTDui  linear  bracta 
cncluiing  a  central  group  of  appendage*,  aome  ul  »liic.h  ol 
slender  pedicels  traversed  by  a  vascular  sirjnl  jnd  tuanng  * 
airnlc  terminal  ovule  enclosed  in  an  intesumtnt,  uhith  iornu  > 
dil!  il  canal  or  mifrtipyle  Asmculcd  *ith  these  seminiliToui 
pelKi.U  occur  sterile  appendages  cuniiilin;  of  slender  lullu. 
tetniin.iting  in  ili^ijl  cxpansiiinn,  which  (orm  a  fltshy  covering  over 
tbi-  Midjro  (if  the  fi.iuLT.  le.ivin^  tmall  aperturi-i  immrdLiroU  al»\e 
thi;  mumpvles  tor  (he  entrance  of  ihc  pollen  Kuinf..  it  h,is  been 
*UKK*  =  '"'  I'V  authors  tlul  the  almost  cnm|ikt.:  i^lve^tment  ol 

the  sm.ill  H'-'.<-Miitei  swl5  by  the  surroumlmi;  .-.-.lii  of  tha 

inlcT-j.-i^iinjI  Mjltj  'fig.  15,  71  represents  an  .if  ]  n  i^  !i  M  the  angi<V 
Bpennous  ovary.  In  BtamtUiui  the  ovule*  ni^  Ictt  exposed  at  the 
apex,  but  they  are  by  no  mean*  so  diatioctly  gyronoapermo—  as 
in  recent  ^cM*  and  Coaihra.  Tbe  eeed*  have  in  eoaw  caeea  boas 
preserved  in  wonderful  perfection,  etwUing  one  to  make  oat  the 
structure  of  the  embryo,  with  ita  bluntly  conical  radid*  and  two 
fte*by  cotyledon*  filling  the  exalbuminoua  seed  (Bs  IS.  ti) 

Our  knowledge  of  at  reproductive  organ*  of  uc  Btanettitaceaa 
has  until  neoenttv  been  confined  to  the  female  flower*,  as  deacribod 
by  Carrutber*.  Soli»-Laubach,  Limier,  and  other*.  The  fortunate 
discovery  of  eevctal  hundred  CycKlean  atema  in  the  United  Statea, 
of  Lower  Cretaccoua  and  Upper  Juraisic  age,  ha*  MippUed  abundant 
material  which  ba*  lately  Wn  invntigated  and  1*  still  rccciviiig 
attention  at  tbe  hands  of  Mr  Wicland.  Thi*  inve*tiyitof  has 
alrrady  ptiNisbed  a  well*iUu*trated  accottnt  of  hi*  dHcoweriea, 
which  pve  valuable  informatjon  at  to  the  mondiology  of  the  male 
organ*.  *nd  lead  u*  to  expect  additioaal  leaulu  in  the  future  of 
tbe  greatest  importance  and  imeiest.  On  aome  of  the  Amerkaa 
Item*  flower*  have  been  found,  borne  at  the  apex  of  bteral  aboota. 
which  pos«c«s  fully  devekiped  male  organ*  consisting  of  aporaagia 
with  sport*  (pollen-gnuna).  suirt>unding  a  conical  cesitral  laceptada 
bearing  numerous  Mnall  and  probably  functioalea*  or  iamatura 
ovule*  (lig.  IS,  10).  The  structute  of  tbi*  type  of  flower  may  be 
briefly  dMcribed  a*  EoUows.  la  abapa  and  *iae  tbe  flower  is  MmilBr 
to  that  k>Qg  known  as  the  female  flower  of  BtnrntUilu  and  ffsMiim 
wso.  A  BuiBber  of  haky  linear  bractaondo**  the  whole:  iataraal 
to  these  occur  is  to  ao  crowded  pinnate  leave*  (•pocophyll*),  wkk 
their  a(ricsl  portion*  bent  over  toward*  the  an*  of  the  Bower,  tha 
baaei  of  the  petiole*  being  fuaed  laterally  into  a  diak  Hurouadinc 
the  base  of  the  conical  receptacle.  Numcrou*  pair*  of  pinnules  ara 
attached  to  the  rachi*  of  each  sporophyll,  and  tbe  larger  ninnuWa 
bMT  so  tojoeynaneia  (sori  or  pluriloculaT  apotanma)  f  fig.  15,  t  and  9I. 
The  aynanna  oon*ist  of  a  itout  wall  composed  of  thick-walled  ccQL 
succeeded  by  a  lavcr  of  more  delicate  and  smaller  etemeai*;  ass 
internal  to  tne  wall  occur  two  rows  of  sporangial  loculi  cootaininc 
microsporvs.  When  the  lyaangia  are  npe  deniaoence  takes  place 
along*  median  line  between  the  two  rows  of  locuU.  ln*iae,po*ttipo, 
arrangemeoi,  and  maiuter  of  dehiscence  the  Korangta  bear  a  wrifciiv 
rtscniblance  to  those  of  Uarallia  and  Damaat  among  recent 
Marattiaceae.  The  mort  important  point  elucidated  by  this 
discovery  i*  the  very  ckxe  correspondence  of  tbe  male  organ*  of 
the  B*iiHtaiUt  flower  with  the  *portiphyll*  and  aynaitgia  of 
Maxattiaccou*  fera*— a  further  relic  «  the  common  on^  oC 
Cycad*  and  Fern*.  It  mnain*  to  be  men  if  the  owntifmua  cooe  la 
the  centre  of  the  flower  reprwnts  simply  a  fanctioakm  gynoaduas. 
at  in  ICefmlKMa  and  abnormal  cooes  ol  certain  Coniferae.  or  tf  tba 
flower*  hermaphrodite,  whh  both  male  and  female  organ* 
fullv  developed.  We  have  a  conbinatioa  la  tbe  aama  Bomm  af 
(talked  ovule*,  the  structure  of  srtkich  bat  already  been  lUanTleO 
and  ititenie initial  scales  cotutituting  a  complex  gynoedum,  whiA 
eihibiis  in  certain  features  an  approach  to  the  aoaiospermous  typ^ 
and  difTen  in  structure  Iron)  other  Gvmnoiperm  flowers,  asaociatcm 
inib  iikUe  organs  cunttructed  On  a  plan  almost  ideotical  aritb  that 
of  Ihe  sporonhylls  in  Manittiaceaa.  In  manv  of  the  flower*  da- 
■cribcd  by  Mr  Wieland  ths  Structure  ii  identical  in 
fftiturt*  with  that  of  the  fetnale  flowers  of  BrntuUitu  < 
ducribtd  by  Carrulhcre  and  ty  Soltn!.-l.aub.ich,  and  with  that 
of  a  French  I.Lauic  spci^ies  described  by  I.ik  nier'  the  whole  coosiita 
of  i  I  "■  ■-1  rinpt.Tcle  l>r.iriag  Diaturi'  u-\<i-.  .it  the  tii»  of  pedicela 
as  '  '^  inlcrstnilivii  a&les  (6^.  1     7 .  o' .il^i.i  K  il.  -.  ri^.Tl. 

W  rriCjrclli'S  luve,  bowcVi  r,  Ji  iH' ■■! -1  r.i',,  \  :]■••  ■:\.-iry.  a 

in  !  .<  ;  '  '  <hi^  ty(v  i[  the  rcnuit?  <A  ^  i  r  ai  ttic  tuK  o:  li^a 
ri:  M  '-  i  '  -<  I  u-n-n  i  hr  rc'eptadc  and  the  surroundiog  bract^  ta 
w^^iih  trr.ii,  I<  j\c»  originally  attached.  The  flower*  hitner- 
.  ta  ^.■^a^Ut^l  a>  li:male  wcie  Ift  some  case*  at  least  hcrmapbradii% 
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o»gM»MBiiiKtuwMidtiwj|yiwedMmitooi»pt»riol»eryiho««nd 
lountura  ovaliferouB  Ualka  and  intctMiaiiul  Kmlea,  are  not 
ciwfltiilly  diKinct  from  tlio«  whidi  faavc  iM  tbe  Mamiaau  tavci 


Fic.  15. 

I,  BMntaiUt  sttm:  ponton  of  trantvcTse  sectioD  ol  ■taii;«,  vascular 

cylinder;  b,  leaf-tracca;  c,  pith;  4,  cortex. 
a,  BttttuttOti  Mem,  tanmntial  section;  e,  Sower-pcdundM. 

3,  BtttntUilu  iteni,  kaf-tracGs  attached  to  the  vaicular cylinder  iind 

MHinK  ai  liniple  strandt  through  the  cortex;  d,  cortex. 

4,  WtUiamiania,  WeaMen,  England. 

5,  Young  leaf  of  BmmlHua. 

S,  Ramenta  of  BtttntUUti  in  trantvene  lection. 

7,  Bmuuitti,  female  flower  in  longitudinal  MCtfon;  /,  apca  o( 

pedoncte;  f,  bract*  (shown  in  mrface  view  in  4);  k,  iced*  and 
■eminifcrous  pedicdi;  «,  interaeminal  scalo. 

8,  BenntUitti.  synanglum  of  male  flower,  showing  line  of  dehiscence, 

k,  and  micnMporca,  A 

9.  Synangium.  in  tranmne  sectioo,  ibowing  spofangial  groups, 

m,  and  micraapona,  t. 

10.  Benntttitti  flower  in  vertfal  aection,  ibowing  the  central  female 

portion.  »,  two  apor^iyRa  bearing  aynangia  (male),  0,  and 
hairy  bract*,  g. 

tl,  BmMtUt*  teed  in  longitudinal  eection,  showing  the  dicoty- 

ledonoui embryo:  p,  cotyledons;  r,  radicle;  1,  tcMa. 
(1-3,  ofler  Cartta^t:  5,  8,  9  and  lO,  o/i*r  Wi^atid,  7,  after  StoU; 

1 1 ,  a}Ur  Saltttt-LaiAaek.) 
and  powese  mature  seeds.    It  is  prctebic  that  the  Rowers  of 
Btnntuilif  were  normally  hermaphrodite,  and  they  may  have  been 
markedly  protandrous.    We  cannot  decide  at  present  whether  the 
gynoecium  in  a  flower,  such  as  that  represented  in  fig.  15,  7,  has 

Srtiallv  aborted  or  whether  it  would  have  matured  later  after  tbe 
I  of  tfie  male  organs. 

It  i*  clear  that  BtrutettiUs  differed  in  many  encntbl  respects 
from  the  few  modem  survivors  of  the  Cycadophvta.  fossil  flower* 
of  a  type  like  that  of  modem  Cycads  are  lew  in  number,  and 

it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  all  of  lho!ie  described  as  Cycadean 
flnwers  and  seeds  were  borne  by  plants  which  should  be  included 
in  the  Cyudophyta:  a  few  female  flowen  have  been  described 
from  Rhaetic  rocu  of  Scania  and  elsewhere  under  the  name  Zamio- 
ttTohut — these  consist  of  an  axis  with  slender  pedicels  or  caTpophylls 
fhcn  off  at  a  wide  angle  and  bearing  two  ovules  at  the  distal  end ; 
m  >tructure  h  in  fact  timilar  to  that  of  a  Zamid  female  Ikwer, 
In  which  the  intemodes  of  the  prdunele  have  been  ehmgated  so  as 
Is  gIvB  a  looNT  amaigBDciw  to  tbe  carpeb.  It  ha*  been  Mfeeatcd 


that  one  at  least  o(  tha  flowen,  that  orinnaRy  described  by  Mr 
Carruther*  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Yotasbirc  as  Btonia  patUit, 
may  have  been  bone  by  a  member  of  tbe  Ginkgoalcs.  Frgni 
Inra«ic  rocks  of  France  and  Italy  a  few  imperfect  specimens  have 
been  dcacribcd  a*  caipels  of  Cvcwb,  like  those  of  the  recent  genua 
Cyats  (see  GvHKOsFBaitG);  waitc  a  few  of  these  may  have  beoi 
correctly  identified,  an  mspcction  of  some  of  the  oripnal  example* 
in  the  Paris  collections  leads  one  to  express  the  opinion  ihatotbcr* 
are  too  imperfect  to  determine.  Pinnate  fronds  m  the  Cjcai  type, 
cbaracteriied  by  the  pieaence  of  a  midrib  aad  no  Utcial  vdna  ia 
the  Unear  pinnae,  are  recorded  from  Rhaetic  rocks  of  Gcrntany, 
from  Wealden  ttiata  in  England  (lig.  11)  and  Portugal,  and  from 
LiasMC  bed*  tn  Dorsetshire.  One  laive  spedmen  is  figured  by 
Heer  from  Lower  Crctaoeous  roclc*  of  Greenland,  and  by  the  side 
of  the  frond  i*  shown  a  carpel  with  lateral  ovules,  a*  in  the  female 
flower  of  Cycu;  bat  an  examination  of  the  type-tpedmen  in<the 
Copenhagen  HiMcum  led  the  present  writer  to  (egard  thi*  *nppo*ed 
carpel  a*  valuetea*.  Profe**or  Nathorat,  a*  the  mult  of  a  mots 
recent  atanloatlon  of  Hear'*  spacinien,  foand  that  the  »immm 
of  the  frond  are  chsractetind  by  the  jiiiiM  la  1  of  two  parallel  veina 
instead  of  a  tingle  midrib.,  with  a  raw  of  stomata  between  them; 
for  this  type  of  Cycadean  leaf  he  pnpowd  the  generic  name  Fitad^ 
eycat.  Another  well-knowa  Cycadean  geaua  »  WiUiamtomia,  to 
named  by  Mr  Camither*  ia  I>;r0t»>d  nmr  applied  to  certain  pinnate 
fronds — ex  Ihow  pre- 
viously described  as  Za- 
miui  gi'ioi  (fig.  16),  and 
other*  known  under  such 
name*  a*  Pumpkylltim  or 
Ptilo^jfiuwt  ftttat,  ftc„ 
both  common  Jurassic 
tpedcs  —  a*  well  a*  to 
stems  bearing  peduncles 
with  terminal  oval  flowers, 
similar  in  form  to  those  of 
BrtmHliUs.  There  is  good 
evidence  for_  nipporting 
Professor  William  son  'b  con- 
ctuiions  a*  to  the  organic 
connexion  between  the 
flowers,  originally  de- 
scribed from  Inferior  Oolite 
rocks  ol  Yorkshire  and  sub- 
sequently named  WiUiam- 
tenin  (tig.  13.  4),  and  the 
fronds  of  Zamiltt  ftgai, 
now  know  naN  If  ttf  iamwHia 

ejoj  (fig.  16).  There  can 
:  liille  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  the  Cycadean 
fronds  of  Jurassic  and 
Wealden  age,  which  are 
nearly  always  found  de- 
tachnl  from  tbe  rest  of 
the  plant,  were  borne  on 
stems  of  the  BmntUilti 
type.  Williamson  was  the 
first  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  Bennett  it  ean 
flowers  known  as  IViUian' 
wnia  were  borne  on  the 
trunks  which  terminated  in 
a  crown  of  pinnate  fronds  Fic.  16. — Frond  of  Wittiamumn  pi/u. 
of  the  type  long  known  a*  Inferior  Oolite,  England. 

Zamites  figoj;  thi*  view 

was  regarded  by  Saporta  and  others  a*  incorrect,  and  the  nature  of 
the  Bcnneitltcan  foliage  was  left  an  open  question.  A  re-examina- 
tion of  (he  English  material  in  the  museums  of  Paris  and  else- 
where has  confirmed  Williamson's  conclusions.  Mr  Wieland  ha* 
also  described  young  bipinnale  fronds,  very  like  those  of  recent 
species  of  Zamia  and  Eiictpholarlot.  attached  to  a  BennetliUt 
stem,  and  exhibiting;  the  vernation  characters  of  many  recent 
Cycads  ^fig.  15,  5).  In  WiUiamsonia  tbe  stem  bore  comparatively 
long  fertile  ihoot^  which,  in  contrast  to  those  of  Bennttlites,  pro- 
jected several  inches  beyond  the  surface  of  the  main  trunk,  and 
terminated  in  a  flower  which  appears  to  have  resembled  those  of 
the  true  BenMtiltl.  Nalhorst  has  recently  described  specimens 
of  IfiUiamionia  from  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Whiiby  with  micro- 
Sporophylls  like  those  of  Wictand's  spedcs.  WUtianuonw  occurs 
in  the  Upper  Gondwana  rock*  of  India:  it  is  recorded  also  from 
strata  ranr'ng  from  the  Rhaetic  to  the  Lower  Crctaccou*  period 
in  England.  Portugal,  Sweden,  Bornholm,  Greenland,  Italy  and 
North  America.  Professor  Nathorst  has  described  another 
type  of  stem  from  the  Rhaetic  beds  of  Scania.  It  consists 
of  a  comparatively  small  and  repeatedly  forked  axis  bearing  In 
each  fork  a  flower:  the  flower*,  which  are  regarded  as  male  and 
Kmate,  appear  to  be  dmiW  to  (how  of  BtnntaUet.  The  kraves. 
borne  or  the  rceion*  between  the  fabe  dichotomies,  are  those  el 
Anommamatt  Mtaer,  a  type  of  Cycadean  frond  originally  detrrrained 
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,   Tbe  flo«cn,  «  tomt  of  them,  were  at%iml1y 

 by  Nathont  at  WUliamtoma  anpaiiftiia,  TYn  form  <rf 

■IMi,  of  a  habit  entire)y  different  from  that  of  recent  Cyoadi  and 
extinct  B*ntultxies,  points  to  the  exiMencc  in  the  Memotc  en  of 
anotber  type  of  Cymnoaperm  allied  to  tbe  Benneitttalea 
of  tbe  Juranic  and  Cretaceous  period*  by  it*  ftowm, 
but  poNciainE  a  diNinctive  character  in  ita  vecetative 
organs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Cycadophyta,  uiing 
the  term  auncsted  by  Nathorst  in  iqcn.  vaa  tcpre- 
■ented  in  the  Meaotoic  period  by,  wvctal  distinct  (amilie* 
ct  rliwri  «4)ich  pUycd  a  dominant  part  in  the  flora* 
of  the  world  before  the  advent  of  the  Anfioapenna.  In 
addition  to  the  bisporannate  feproducliw  shoott  of 
BtmuOiUt.  di*tiogui*hed  by  many  important  fcatim*- 
fiom  tbe  Bower*  of  racent  Cycada,  a  few  ^ccimens  cf 
flower*  have  been  dlsooveicd  exhibiting  a  much  ckMcr 
iMembUiKc'  to  thoae  of  enating  Cyoids,  «.(.  Androi- 
tro6mi  BaUuini  from  Bathonian  rock* of  France;  Zamitet 
famitiarii,  described  many  years  by  Corda,  from 
Lower  Cretaceoua  rocks  of  Bohemia,  and  Androilreiut 
NaUmrOi,  frrMi  Wealden  beds  in  SuMex.  The  majority 
of  the  species  were,  however,  dtaracteriaed  by  flower*  of 
■  different  type  known  as  BennatiiiM  and  WitOamtcnia, 

Th«  living  Maidenhair-tree  {Ginkf  Mcba)  ^aec  CvH< 
NosriMU}  lemaini,  like  Ualonia  and  DifUru,  among 
tbe  ferns,  a*  an  isolated  relic  tn  the  midit 
,of  recent  vegetation.  In  Rhaetic.  Juimsaic 
and  Wealden  Boras,  the  Giekgoalcs  were 
«iOCedingly  abundant  (Map  B.  Ci-Git):  in  addition  to 
leaves  ameing  almost  exactly  whh  those  of  tbe  recent 
epede*  ffig.  if),  there  are  other*  separated  a*  a  distinct 
genus,  Bvtm  (fig.  i8,  C),  characterised  by  the  greater 
number  and  narrower  form  of  the  segments,  whicn  may 
be  best  compared  with  such  leave*  as  those  of  the 


and  WcnMcB  aga,  bat  aa  abaodanee  df  fMril  wood  Mtiaas 
from  Juraswc  and  Cretaoaou*  strata  in  Europe,  North 
Madagascar  and  elaewbere  agrceiDg  with  that  of  iccaK  Anurarieaav 
in  ad£tk>a  to  sewial  weU-preaeivBd  female  floww.  C  A.  UaBck 


Fig.  i8.— Leaves  at  Cinkgoalea. 

A,  Cinkfodimm,  Japan  (Jurasvc). 

B.  C,  D,  E.  F.  H.  GtMkro  leaves.— D,  from  Fiuu  Josef  Lud  (tnrmMic); 
C,  Graenland  (Lower  Cretaceou*) ;  D,  Kberia  (Juruaic);  E, 
(Weaklefl):  F.  England  Qurassic);  H,  China  (Rhaetk). 

G,  Altera  kaf,  lafenor  Oolite,  England. 


Male  flower*.  Hke^hose  of  Cmtp.  bScba,  but  tNuafly       H,  afUr  Kru*rr.  AU  the  figure*  |  nat.  sixe.) 


characterized  by  a  rather  lar^  number  of  oval  inllen-sacs  on  th* 
stamens,  have  been  found  in  England,  Germany,  Siberia  and 
elsewhere  In  association  with  Ciitaro  and  ilaicra  (olia^  The 
occa«onat  occurrence  of  three  or  even  lour  pollen -sac*  on  the  stamras 
of  the  recent  species  afford*  a  still  closer  agreement  between  the 
extinct  and  living  types.  Seed*  like  those  of  d'ukt*  bMo  have 
also  been  recorded  as  fossils  in  Jurassic  rocks,  SMfit  is  potable 
that  the  type  of  flower  known  as  Btania,  from  the  Inferior  Oolite 
racks  of  Vorksbirc,  may  have  been  borne  by  Ci»kg»  or  Bsmto. 


Fio.  t7<— Fronds  of  Wiltiamonia  ptcttm. 

The  regions  ftom  which  satitfactofy  csanples  o(  Cialop^  (Bflim 
or  CiaSffi)  have  been  recorded  are  shown  w  Map  B  (Ci-Gn).  Bath 
Tertiary  and  MesoiMc  localities  are  indicatad  in  tha  mp. 

An  adequate  account  of  fossil  Mcsoaoic  Conilm  b  imposnble 
wUbia  tiw  limits  of  this  article.  Coniferoas  tsrigS  ate  very  common 
in  Mesosoic  strata,  but  in  moat  cases  we  ata  compelled 
,  to  refer  them  to  pravisioaal  genera^af  the  evidense  of 
vegetative  shoots  alorte  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
determine  iheir  oosition  within  the  Contleraa.  There  are,  however, 
Kveral  forms  which  it  is  reasonable  to  include  in  the  Aiaucarieae; 
that  this  family  was  to  the  fore  in  tha  vegcution  of  the  Jurassic 
period  is  unquestionable.  We  have  not  merely  the  strikms 
fcsemblaace  ot  vcgcutlva  shoot*  to  those  of  recent  tpede*  ot 
Armmfmria  aad  Agilkit,  *.f.  tpcdes  of  NattioPtis,  abundantly 
leptessDtad  fai  tha  Upper  Jumasic  beds  of  ttia  Potomac  area  in 
Noah  Anetfca,  apacks  •(  Pap^pl^iiM  and  otlxr  fiaan  «f  Juatsic 


and  E.  C.  Jeffrey  have  recently  shown  that  some  Lower  Cretaceooa 
wedmens  of  the  well-known  genus  BraekypkjUim  obtained  fioM 
Staten  Ishmd.  N. V., possess  wood  of  t he  Araucanan  type.  ThtS|enaa 
has  long  been  known  as  a  common  and  widely  sptead  Jnraasie 
and  Cretaceoua  conifer,  but  owing  to  tbe  absence  of  petrified  speci- 
mena  and  of  well-preaerved  cones,  it  has  been  impossible  to  refer 
it  to  «  definite  position  in  the  Cooifera]e&  It  it  now  dear  that  aoiDC 
at  lead  of  the  species  of  Bnckypkyiium  must  be  referred  to  the 
Araucarieae.  In  a  recently  publiuied  paper  Scwaid  and  Fcsil 
have  given  a  general  account  of  tbe  Araucaneaet  recent  and  ftir^, 
to  which  reference  may  be  made  for  further  details  as  to  the 
geologkal  history  of  this  andeot  section  of  the  Cooiferalcs.  Soow 
of  tbe  IomUs  refenad  to  tbe  geous  KnUonrptm,  and  atv>>>By 
described  as  inooocatyladaaoiia  iaflotaiesaecs,  an  uadaiihtBi 
Araucaiian  cones;  othar  cones  of  the  aama  typa  baw  bean  ptaead 
in  the  genus  CjcadtMrahyu  and  referred  to  Cycada.  ifraatsriWi 
Itudlulaiii,  described  by  Mr  Camiihers  from  the  '~"^'"rt  Oalhc 
rocks  of  MaltoB  in  Yorbdute;  ^rosicanlsf  tpiiMnemtpa  from  the 
Inferior  Odtte  of  SometKt:  alto  another  oone  found  in  the  Nortik- 
ampton  SaodiL  srhich  is  profaaUy  specifically  ideatieal  witfa  A. 
HaiUOotti,  and  naatod  bjr  Canuthers  KMidtarpm  aelihfitm,  atfocd 
good  illustrations  of  British  Araucarian  Bowers.  A  Bower  of  a 
rather  diBerent  typa.  fija/eraatsrsa  m^jar,  cxbibhinc  in  tba 
occurrence  of  two  scads  in  each  scale  an  approach  to  tha  rnac ■  ct 
AtMetioeaa,  has  been  described  by  Pniteator  Flkhe  Eit»  Lower 
Cretaceous  rocks  ot  Argonae.  The  weU-known  Whitby  jat  ct 
Upper  Uassic  ago  appaars  to  have  been  lormcd  to  a  lai|e  oDtcac 
from  Araucaiian  wood.  Among  tbe  mora  sbumtsBt  Conifers  of 
Juramic  an  may  be  mentioned  such  genera  as  Tk»yUt  and  Csr^raa 
ntej,  which  agrea  in  their  vegetative  characters  with  mctafaan  of 
the  Cuprcanneae,  but  our  knowledge  of  the  coosa  Is  far  from  sati^ 
factory.  Many  of  the  small  femafe  flowers  borne  on  ifaoou  wiik 
foliage  of  the  Cuprmut  type  consist  of  sparslly  dMpoaed  and  not 
verticillate  seal**,  TTmylts  citeKnw,  a  common  Jurassie  species 
FoshI  wood,  descnbad  under  the  name  CapraMHssljisa,  haa  been 
recordsd  fmn  MVtnl  Mssosoic  bocisoas  in  tunpt  ioA  ilwshMa. 
but  this  tens  haa  bean  amployca  fat  a'wide  scnsa  as  a  i1iai|.niiiiiB 
(or  a  type  of  stnictura  amt  with  not  only  b  tba  CinrcssiaaM^  bnt 
in  members  of  other  famillea  of  Coatfena.  Tha  Abtetinaac  do  mot 
appsar  to  have  playad  a  promioent  part  bafos*  the  Weakka  period; 
various  older  speocs,  Rhaetic  specimens  from  Scaaw,  am 
recorded,  but  If  is  not  uatil  wa  oonw  to  tbe  Upoer  luiwssc  «ad 
Wealden  periods  that  this  modem  family  was  abusdaaily  Mwpgf 
aented.  FossU  wood  of  the  i>iatKt  type  IFUyaxjIan}  has  bacat 
described  from  England,  Franca.  Garmany,  Swadco.  SoitActy^ 
North  America  and  elsewhere;  aomc  of  the  best  Britin  srimftoa 
have  been  obtained  from  tbe  so-called  Pine-raft,  the  miaiBs  at 
water-logged  and  petrified  wood  of  Lower  Creenuod  i 
low  water  near  Brook  Point  in  the  Itle  of  WiKhi.  We  . 

AbietineouB  female  flowers  have  been  obtained  from  the  We   

rock*  of  England  and  Bcl^um.  «.(  PiniUt  Diutitri,  P  Saimtt, 
Ac;  nodmeas  of  seeds  and  vcgetattve  shoots  ara  recorded  alaa 
from  Spitsfaetmn  and  other  regMiis.  Hollick  and  Jdficy  haw 
ncaatty  addad  to  our  kMsdcdn  a(  tha  anatoay  M  OnacMM 
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ipodM  of  Fjmu,  M>d  Mb*  Stope*  ud  Dr  Fu]S  ba««  awde  !■»• 

portant  contnbutiona  on  the  Knicture  o(  Cretaceoui  pUnti  from 
Japan.  Cones  oT  Lower  Cretaceous  age  have  been  deacribed  by 
Fticbe  from  ArKonne,  which  bear  a  dow  reaemMance  to  the  fenialc 
flowera  of  recent  spetiea  of  Ctdtmi.  The  two  aurviviiw  ipedca  of 
Stncia  afford  an  illuitration  of  the  peniMmce  of  aa  oCt  type,  but 
antortuoately  not  of  the  Meaozoic  ipecira  rererrcd  to  thii  Knut 
do  not  poMen  lufBcienllY  perfect  cone*  to  confirm  their  identifica- 
tion aa  exampte*  of  Senota.  Some  of  the  bett  exampln  of  conei 
and  twift  releTTcd  to  St^ueia.  are  thaw  deKribed  by  Hcer  from 
Cretaceou*  loclu  of  Greenland,  and  ProfcaKw  D.  P,  Penhatlow  of 
Montreal  hat  described  the  anatomical  ttructure  of  the  ■tero  of 
Stqiuia  lAnpiorfii,  a  Tertiary  ipecies  occurriiiK  la  Europe  and 
North  America. 

There  are'  a  few  poIaU  suggested  by  a  general  sumy  of .  the 
Mesozotc  floras,  which  may  be  briefly  touched  on  in  conclusion. 
In  following  the  progress  of  plant-life  tbnmgh  those  periods  ia 
the  history  of  the  earth  of  which  records  are  left  in  ancient  sedi- 
ments,  seams  of  coal  or  old  land-nrf  aces,  we  recognize  at  certain 
■Uges  a  want  of  continuity  between  the  floras  of  successive  ages. 
The  imperfection  of  the  geological  record,  considered  from  the 
|K^t  of  viewof  evdution.has  been  rendered  familiar  by  Darwin^ 
leraarkable  chapter  in  the  Oritin  of  Specia.  Breaks  in  the  cb&in 
of  Bfe,  as  represented  by  gaps  in  the  blurred  and  incomplete 
documents  afforded  by  fngmentaiy  fossils,  are  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  general  jAaa  of  geological  evolution,  they 
mark  missing  chapters  rather  than  sudden  breaks  In  an  cvolu- 
tkmaiy  series.  On  the  other  hand,  a  study  of  the  plant-life  of 
past  ages  tends  to  the  conviction  that  too  much  stress  may  be 
laid  on  ths  trapcilectkui  of  the  gedotf  cal  record  as  a  factor  in 
the  fnterpRtatioa  of  palaeontological  data.  The  doctrine  of 
Uniformltaiianisn,  as  propounded  by  Lyctl,  served  to  establish 
geology  on  a  firmer  and  more  rational  basis  than  it  bad  previously 
possessed;  but  latterly  the  tendency  hu  been  to  modify  the 
Lyellian  view  by  an  admlsaion  of  the  probability  of  a  more 
intense  action  of  groups  of  forces  at  certain  stages  of  the  earth's 
history.  Aa  a  definite  instance  a  short  review  may  be  ^ven  of 
the  evidence  of  palaeobotanical  records  as  regards  their  bearing 
on  plant-evoIutioR.  Starting  with  the  Perroo-Carhoniferoos 
vegetation,  and  omitting  for  the  moment  the  Glossoptcrts  flora, 
we  find  a  coroparathrety  homogeneous  Ikira  of  wide  geographical 
range,  oonriuing  to  •  large  extent  of  arborescent  lycopods, 
calamites,  and  other  vascular  cryptogams,  plants  which  octuf^ed 
a  place  comparaUe  with  that  of  Gymnospcrms  and  Angiospemis 
in  our  modern  forests;  with  these  were  other  types  of  the  greatest 
iriiylogenetic  importance,  which  serve  as  finger-poats  pointing 
to  lines  of  evolution  of  which  we  have  but  the  faislest  »gns 
among  existing  plants.  Other  types,  again,  which  may  be 
referred  to  the  Gymnospenns,  played  a  not  unimportant  part  in 
the  Palaeozoic  vc|;etatlon.  No  conclusive  proof  has  so  far  been 
adduced  of  the  existence  in  those  days  of  the  Cycads,  nor  is  there 
more  than  partial  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  genera  which 
can  be  placed  with  confidence  in  any  irf  the  existing  families  of 
Conifen.  There  are,  moreover,  no  facts  furnished  by  fossil 
plants  in  support  of  the  view  that  Angiospenns  were  represented 
either  in  the  low-lying  forests  or  on  the  slopei  of  the  mountains 
of  the  Coal  pcifod.  Pasting  higher  up  die  geological  aeries,  we 
find  but  scanty  records  of  the  vegetation  that  existed  during  the 
closing  ages  of  the  Permian  period,  and  of  the  plants  which 
witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  Triatsic  period  we  have  to  be 
content  with  the  most  fragmentary  rcUck  It  is  in  tacks  of 
Upper  Tkianic  and  Rhaetic  age  that  abundant  mnainsaf  lidi 
floras  are  met  with,  and  an  axamlnatlon  of  the  gciml  features 
of  the  vegetation  reveals  a  striking  contrast  between  the  I<ower 
Hesozoic  [^nts  and  those  of  the  Palaeozoic  period.  Arborescent 
Fteridophyics  ire  bare(y  represented,  and  such  dominant 
tfpaultpidadtndrm,  Sitlttari*,CakmttetutdSfkiti^yltMm 
mn  practically  ceased  to  exbt;  Cycsdt  sad  Conifers  have 
Msmned  the  leading  r6Ie,  and  the  still  luxuriant  fern  vegetation 
has  put  on  a  different  aspect.  This  description  applies  almost 
equally  to  the  floras  of  the  succeeding  Jurassic  and  Wealden 
periods.  The  change  to  this  newer  type  of  vegetation  was  no 
doubt  le«  sadden  than  it  appears  aa  read  from  palaeobotanical 
records,  but  the  transition  period  between  the  FalaeMotc  type 
at  vqMMin  and  that  wUch  flwirisbid  in  tte  Lmot  Itonaic 


era,  and  contlntied  to  the  doae  of  the  Wealden  age,  was  probably 
characterized  by  r^iid  or  almost  sudden  changes.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  Chwiopteris  flora  succeeded  a  Lower 
Caiboniferous  vegetation  with  a  rapidity  similar  to  that  which 
marked  the  passage  in  the  north  from  Palaeozoic  to  Mesozoic 
floras.  This  apparently  rapid  alteration  in  the -character  of  the 
southern  vegetation  took  place  at  an  earlier  period  than  that 
which  witnessed  the  transformation  in  the  iwrtbcm  bemispbera. 
The  appearance  of  a  new  type  of  vegetation  In  India  and  the 
southern  hemisphere  was  probably  connected  with  a  wide^>read 
lowering  <rf  temperature,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  It  was  from  this  Gloasopteiis  flora  that  several  typo 
gradually  migrated  across  the  equator,  where  they  formed  pan 
of  the  vegetation  of  more  northern  regjons.  The  difference 
between  the  Glosiopteris  flora  and  those  wbidi  have  left  traces 
in  the  Upper  Gondwana  rodts  of  India,  in  the  Wianamatta  and 
Hawkcsbury  beds  of  Australia,  and  in  the  Stormberg  series  <tf 
South  Africa  is  much  less  marked  than  that  between  the  Pemuv 
Carboniferous  flora  of  the  northera  hemis[^icre  and  the  succeed- 
ing Mesozoic  vegetation.  In  other  words,  the  change  took  place 
at  an  cariier  period  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  To  return  to 
the  northern  hemisphere,  it  Is  clear  that  the  Wealden  flora,  as 
represented  by  pbnts  recorded  from  England,  France,  Belgium^ 
PortHcU.Xiiitia,Gennaa3r  and  other  European  r^om,as«lso 
from  Japan  and  elsewhere,  carries  oa,  with  mbior  diffcreneea, 
the  fades  of  the  older  Jurassic  floras.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the 
Wealden  period  that  a  second  evolutioDary  wave  swept  over  the 
vegetation  of  the  world.  This  change  b  oust  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  huttfh  of  AagfoKptnia,  in  the  equally  tnaifccd 
dccrenie  In  th«  Cycnds,  and  in  the  altered  diaracter  of  the  fema. 
It  would  appear  that  in  this  case  the  new  influence,  supplied  by 
the  advent,of  Angiospemis,  had  its  origin  in  the  north.  Vnfor- 
tunataly,  our  luiowledga  of  the  later  floras  in  the  soutbera  bemi- 
sphen  Is  very  tncontdete,  but  a  similar  tranaformatioi  opftcaB 
to  have  cfaamcterised  the  vegeuUon  souh  of  the  equator. 
As  to  the  nature  of  the  chief  factors  conoemed  In  the  two  revohi- 
tiona  in  ifaevegetahle  ktngdom,if  it  isadminible  to  use  so  strong 
a  term,  only  a  guess  can  be  hazarded.  Physical  ooaditiOBi  no 
doubt  idayed  an  important  part,  but  whatever  caose  may  bm 
bad  the  greatest  dure  in  disturbing  the  eqnilibifum  of  evolu> 
tionaty  forces.  It  would  seem  that  the  apparently  sudden 
appearance  of  Cycoda  and  other  types  at  the  close  of  the  Palaeo- 
xoic  period  made  a  widespread  and  sudden  impression  on  the 
wbde  character  of  ihe  vegeution.  At  a  later  stage— in  pint- 
Wealden  days— it  was  the  appeoiance  of  Angiosperms,  prob^Iy 
in  northern  latitudes,  that  formed  the  chief  motive  power  in 
accelerating  the  transition  in  the  fades  of  plant-life  from  that 
whid)  marked  what  we  have  called  the  Uesosoic  floras,  lo  the 
vegetation  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  periods. 
With  Ihe  advent  of  Angiosperms  began,  as  the  late  marquis  of 
Saporta  expressed  it,  "  Une  r^lution,  aiiui  r^ide  diuts  ss 
marche  qu'univcrselle  dans  sea  aflets."  From  the  floras  of  the 
Tertiary  age  we  pass  by  gradual  stages  to  those  whidi  charac- 
terise the  pnaeat  phase  of  evolntiimaiy  progress.  Among 
modern  floras  we  find  here  and  there  isolated  types,  such  is 
Ginkgo,  St^ia,  Matonia,  Diptait  and  the  Cycads,  persisting 
V  more  successful  survivals  which  have  held  their  own  throng 
the  course  of  agaa;  these  plants  remain  as  vestiges  from  a  remote 
past,  and  as  lii^  conacolng  the  vegetation  of  to-day  with  that 
of  the  Hcaocotc  erL 

AuTirOBTTIES. — CtaisopUrk  Flora;  DUnford,  H.  F,.  "On  the 
SBC  and  fionelation  of  the  Plftnt.Uuiniig  Si'iics  of  Jndia.  Ac.." 
warliiiy  Jatmal  C1.0I.  Soc.  K\\i.  (1675);  FcUtm.intcl,  "Fossil 
Flora  of  the  Gondwana  Svati-m."  .Vci.  Gir.i!.  Sw.'.  India,  vrils.  Eii., 
&  ( 1879. &c); Seward.  Fo-..,!  ll.-.y.  ;,■„-,..',.■,■,.,■  :.v  (i:^u;i(.riJ>:i-. 
rS^I).  tt-ilh  biblioRfaphy ;  "  1  In-  >  .lu-  I  li.r.i."  Jiii.'-.ie  />,i- 

jrci.  wiih  bibliography:  "On  liu-  Ai^ij.i.iiion  oi  Sii:iil<iria  and 
a.''iofk'is  in  Souih  Atrir.i,"  Q  J  C  .">..  \ol.  Iiii.  (l&)r):  t.  A.  N. 
ArlHT,  Caliilopit  of  Ike  Ff\sil  I'lunli  of  Ihe  Ciuaopieris  Flora  m  Ike 
Di'fii'ltiifn!  of  Otology  (Brili'h  Mu>cum,  Nat.  Misl,,  llrtl.  Mu!. 
Ctialofue  (l^rdon.  iQOS).  ^'iih  fu"  bibliogTaphv ;  Mudlicott  an'I 
BIdiiliird.  ^/uNuii/  of  liu  Geoloa  of  India  (iitd  cc.,  OKIfum,  K.  D., 
Calcutta.  189J):  David.  "  EvideiKCf  of  Glacial  Action  in  Austialid 
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deutach  and  portUBieaitch  OiUfrifca,"  Detitick-OtUtfrika.  vii. 
(Derlin,  1900),  with  bibliography.  Ctntroi  :  Potonii,  Lxhrbuck  det 
PyUuuenpaltuoKlolBtui  (Berlin.  1899);  Scoil,  Sludiet  in  Fossil  Rolany 
(1900}; Seward.  PouU  Planti  (CambridBc:  vol.  i..  iSgfi):  vof.  ii.  Mi\ti. 
fub  btblicnraphV;  Zcillcr,  "  Revue  dcs  (ravnui  dc  p.-iIlt>iiii<Ijki'.' 
iJe,"  Ret.  itn-       (1903)  Catalojim-  ol  ihi-  Mi--j'.jio 

I  in  the  Bniish  Museum,  (n)  "  Wi-,iM.  n  I'LFr^."  ].[>.  I.  .iii.l  lu; 
' jkntxk  Flora."  [il.  i.  (lH'ij- ['I'll  1.  |H.  11.  (hi'M}.  v-hh  l)ilil(i>> 
fcyr"  On  thi-  Struct uri'  .irnl  AltiniMr  .  ^il  MaJniui  ftrchnala. 
'irMa  on  Ihc  GruloBical  lli^i.irv  nl  tlio  Matontn.-af.  '  Ph\l.  Tram, 
w't.  (iHqg);  "  On  thcStnuiun-.  «r..  .,1  Diplnis,"  il.id. cxtLv.  (1901. 
Tiiih  tiibfioeraphy :  Scu.ifil  .ill. I  l'(.iit,  "  Tht  Araucatieat,  reront  and 
cKtinn,"  Phtl.  Trans.  K.  .W.  ([,..ruion,  1906) ;  G.  R.  Wicland, 
"AmtTiran  Fossil  Cvra'Js,"  I'ubhcaUnn  CariteiU  Instil.  (Washinolon, 
1906);  Natborst,  "  Pilaobntanischf  MIltciL,'  K.  Snensk.  Vitrnskapl~ 
Akad.  Hand,  xlii.,  No,  5  1 1997) ;  The  NersetticM  Nartk-Paiar  Exftii- 
(iM,  ni.  (1893-1896) ;  "  Fouif  Plants  from  Frani  Jo«ef  Land:"  L.  F. 
WaM,  "Status  oi  the  Mciozoic  Flora*  of  the  United  Slatei," 
TmnaMl  An%.  Rip.  Grot.  Survey  (Washington,  tooo);  Snlms- 
Laubach,  "  Uriter  das  Geaiu  Flmrewieia."  B«L  ZtiL  (1B99}:  Nrnkion 
■nd  Tnll.  "  Note*  on  a  CoUectkm  of  Rocks  and  FoMils  trom  Frant 
IokT  UaA,"  Q.JJG.S.  liii.  (1897);  HoUick  and  Jeffrey,  "Studies  o( 
CiMOUtn  CM(«rous  remains.  Uem.  Nev  Ytrk  BiHanital  Garden, 
^it-WL  ilWit  StoDM  and  Fuin,  "Structure  and  Affinities  of 
rmifftllM  nil  III!  "  PkU.  Tram.  R.  Sot.  (1910).  Re(mnces  to  im- 
ppRMt  papara  00  Mesozuic  lyiiany  will  be  touod  in  the  biblicp 
(nfriUea  ateouoBcd  is  ihi^  above  U~i.  (A.  C  Sk.} 

m— Tertiary 

.  After  the  WeaUcB  period,  and  before  the  depo^tion  of  ih« 
JtMot  ttnta  of  the  Chalk,  so  reroarkable  a  change  takes  placa 

in  the  chancier  of  Ihe  vcRclation  ihil  I  his  break 
Oaliawwn  I'll^fn  a^.  !H>I.Tnie.iUy,  ihe  Iransilion  (winl 

irom  a  Stfondary  lo  a  Ttrtiary  llnra.  A  flora 
<DatistinK  entirely,  mlh  a  stnglc  <laubtful  cxcrpiion,  of 
GjrmiiMpenns  and  CoptOKanu  k>vcs  pioce  to  one  containing 
■MByflowcrinc  plants;  ami  lhi«*  increase  50  rapiiUy  thai  Ixfore 
loi^ltbcy  scriu  to  have  ir.iwilc.i  <»il  lujiiy  of  the  earlier  typis 
and  to  tuivc  lhctn<clvrs  become  the  dutiiiiunl  forms.  Not  only 
do  Aopospcrnis  sudderjy  become  dotninam  in  all  knovvn  plani- 
hplring  (lepo&ils  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age,  but  strangely  eiioii^^it 
the  earliest  (oilnd  seem  to  bclrinR  to  livinp  orders,  and  (ommonljr 
kftve  been  n  ferri'H  10  twistius  Brntra.  From  Crciaccous  limel 
onwards  local  di^tribulion  may  chaitgei  yel  the  successive  llor.il 
eta  be  analysed  in  the  Mme  way  as,  and  cornparcd  with,  the 
Kving  floras  of  different  regions.  World-wide  floras,  such  ai  seeift 
to  char.ir-tcri^e  sDmc  of  the  older  periods,  have  ceased  to  be,  and 
pl,u,[  .  ..:t'  lihiHcd  more  markedly  according  lo  geographical 
provinces  and  io  climatic  loocs.  This  bciog  the  case.  It  will  be 
nort  eonvostent  lo  jti*"™  the  Tertiary  lloras  in  succruive 
order  of  appemnce,  tmce  the  maJo  intcnsi  no  longer  lies  ia 
Ac  occurrence  of  strange  ezlincl  plants  or  of  t™""'"™''  forms 
connecting  orders  now  completely  isolated. 

The  accurate  correlation  in  lime  of  the  nrlodi  caamd  pbnt- 
beafing  deposits  Is  a  maiter  of  ooosIdemUe  difficuhy,  for  plant- 
remains  arc  preserved  principaUy  la  lanislrlne  strata  laid  down 
in  BCfMlMS  basins  of  snull  extent.  This  it  ia  obvious  must 
commoniy  be  the  case,  as  most  leaves  and  fruhs  arc  not  calcu- 
lated to  drift  far  in  the  sea  without  injury  or  In  abundance;  nor 
are  they  likely  as  a  rule  to  be  associated  with  marine  organisms. 
Deposits  containing  marine  fossils  can  be  compared  even  when 
widely  separated,  for  the  ocean  is  continuous  and  many  marine 
ipcdca  are  world-wide.  Plants,  on  the  other  hand,  like  land 
and  fresb'water  animals,  occupied  areas  which  may  or  may  not 
Ittve  been  conlintious.  Therefore,  without  a  knowledge  of  th« 
physical  geography  of  any  particular  period,  we  cannot  know 
wbetiter  like  or  unlike  Hons  might  be  expected  in  neighbouring 
areas  during  that  period.  If,  however,  we  discover  plant- 
bearing  strata  inter^ratificd  with  deposits  containing  marine 
fossils,  we  can  fix  ihc  period  to  which  the  pbnis  belong,  and  may 
be  able  to  corrdaie  them  in  distina  areas,  even  though  the 
Soras  be  unlike.  This  clear  stntigraphical  evidence  is,  however, 
so  rarely  found  that  much  uncertainty  stiD  mnahM  as  to  the 
true  age  of  several  o(  the  floras  now  to  be  described. 

In  rocks  apptotimaidy  equivalent  to  the  Lower  Greensand 
of  England,  or  slightly  earlier.  Angjospcrms  make  ibcir  first 

[  this  age  in  Brilain  ttt  of 
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The  earliest  Angtospenn  yet  tonnd  in  Enrepe  ia  a  dngle 
coiylcdonous  leaf  of  doubtful  affinities,  named  by  Saporra 
AlitKKuUtt  priMumu  (fig.  i),  and  found  ia  the  V 
strata  of  Portugal.    These  deposits  seem 
to  be  equivalent  to  British  Weal  den  rocks,  >r 
though  in  the  latter,  even  in  their  upper       y,h '  , 
part,  DO  trace  of  Angiospcrmi  has  been 
discovend.    No  oth^  undoubted  Angio- 
sperm  has  yet  been  discovered  in  Europe 
in  strata  of  Uib  age,  but  Heer  records  a 
p(Vlar-like  leaf  from  Urgonian  strata,  a 
stage  newer  than  the  Valenpnian,  in 
Greenland,  and  Saporta  has  described  from 
straU  of  the  same  date  in  Portugal  a 
Euphorbioccous  plant  apparently  ck»cly 
allied  to  the  living  PkyUintkut  and  luuncd 
by  him  CJuffatia  FroMchtti  (fig.  3).  We 
must  turn  to  North  America  for  a  fuller 
knowledge  oil  the  earlist  flowering-pUats. 

In  S.  Dakota  a  rcmaritabte  series  has  been  discovered,  lyioc 
unmtilakahly  between  marine  Upper  Jurassic  rocks  below  and 
Upper  Cretaceous  above.  There  has  been  a  certain 
amount  of  confusion  as  to  the  exact  strata  in  which 
the  plants  occur,  but  this  baa  now  been  cleared  up 
by  the  researches  of  Lester  F.  Ward,  who  has  shewn  Inv 
Secondary  Bora  gives  place  to  one  of  Tertiary  character. 

The  lower  sttata-W.c.  those  moat  allied  to  the  f 
only  CyniBosperni*  and  Cryptoaaats.  The  next  diviaioa  (I 
No.  a  of  Meek  and  Ifaydcn) 
contains  Gymoospenns  and  Fern* 
of  Neocemian  types,  or  even  of 
Ncocomian  s|kcm*;  but  mingled 
with  tltese  occur  a  few  dicoivle- 
donous  leaves  belonging  to  four 
genera.  The  specimens  aie  I'ery 
iraBRieataTy,  and  all  that  can  be 
said  b  that  one  of  the  (arm*  may 
be  allied  to  oak,  another  to  fig,  a 
third  to  Sapindnt,  and  the  fourth 
may  perhaps  be  near  to  elm.  The 
"  Potomac  Formation  "of  Mixinia 
and  Marytaad  i*  doubikss  also 
mainly  of  Neocomian  age.  for 
thougn  it  rests  unconformably  on 
muen  older  strata,  the  succe»ive 
floras  found  in  il  are  to  allied  to 
those  of  S.  Dakma  a*  to  leave  little 
doubt  a*  to  the  general  bomotaxi* 
of  the  scries.  Lester  Ward  re- 
cords no  fewer  than  737  dlitinct 
(brmt,  contisting  chleny  of  Ferns, 
Cycads,  Coaifenand  DKaiyledom, 

the  Fern*  and  Cycads  being  coo-  ^,  .  ■   „      .  . 

fined  mainly  to  the  Older  Potomac  F'*!-  '  —Chnjatia  FrouchtIL 
while  the  Dicotyledoiu  are  prindpallv  lepresented  in  tbc  Newer 
Ptotomac,  thotign  occurring  more  rarefy  even  down  to  the  tnae  of 
the  aeriei.  Sis  successive  stages  have  been  defined  ia  the  INmwiw 
formation.  The  Mount  Veraon  beds,  which  occur  about  the  middh 
of  the  series,  have  a*  yet  yielded  only  a  small  number  of  t— '*f, 
though  these  include  the  most  intciesting  carfy  Angioapcrma. 
Among  them  arc  recorded  a  CanariiM,  a  leaf  of  Sapltaria  [which 
howei-cr,  as  observed  by  ZeiUer,  may  belong  to  5a<twx),  two  ipeciea 
of  poptar-lilte  leave*  wUi  remarkably  coidste  bases,  Mnupttmilu 
[possibly  a  waier-lilv)  and  CtloilroptyUum  (periun  alliad  ta 
Ctlasinu).  Proleophwiim,  found  in  the  same  hrd,  ana  also  ia  the 
Infra-Cretaceous  of  Portugal,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  f*rMea- 
ocoBS  plant.  thou|[h  only  leaves  without  fruits  have  yet  bcca 
discovtmd  in  deposits  ot  this  early  date.  Whatever  doubt  may  be 
left  as  to  the  exact  botanical  position  of  these  eariy  Lower  Ccctaccoua 
Angiospcrms,  it  is  clear  that  both  Monocotyledon*  and  I>icotyledona 
are  repmeoted  by  several  types  of  leaves,  and  that  the  flora  ex* 
tended  over  wide  areas  in  North  America  and  Crcenlaitdi  and  ia 
found  again  at  a  few  ^nts  in  Etinae.  Then  ia  yet  no  dear 
evidence  either  of  cUmatk:  jones  or  of  the  eiistcncn  of  leagrapUcal 
provinces  during  this  period. 

The  next  strata,  the  Aquila  Cnek  scries,  contain  a  wcll-nwfad 
dieotyledonoqs  Aora.  in  which  both  the  form  and  nervatlM  el  the 
leaves  befpn  to  approximate  to  thoM  of  reeent  tlme^  The  fcadiaw 
charactrnstic  of  this  Middle  Potomae  flora  Is  the-  pnoortiea  J 
Dicotyledons.  Not  with  Handing  this  apparent  pa«sage-peA  then 
h  a  marked  difference  between  the  Older  and  the  Newer  Potomac 
floras,  very  few  specie*  pasaiiw  from  the  one  U>  the  other.  Oinlj 
IS  oat  of  4«3  pUaa  ia  the  onn'  actici  ocxnc  ia  the  hnb  abarw 
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though  already  more  than  330  speciei  have  been  detcrmiKd  fforo 
this  newer  Hn««.  The  (ilanti  from  the  Amboy  Clays,  which  {orio 
tile  moat  important  division  of  the  Newer  Potomac  scries  and  were 
monographed  in  189S  by  J.  S.  Newberry,  teem  to  belonj  to  the  com- 
mencernent  ti  the  Upper  Cretaceoui  period.  It  U  remarkable 
that  nearly  80%  of  the  specie*  are  iJicotyiedaiu.  and  that  no 
Monocotyledon*  have  been  found.   The  mere  enumeration  of  tbc 

fienerx  will  indicate  how  clote  tb*  RowcKng  plant*  are  to  living 
orm*.  Newberry  record*  Jndant,  Myrica  (7  Rpeciei),  Populut. 
Saiix  (5  ipecic*),  Qtttrcta,  Planera,  Ficta  (3  ipecie*),  Pertotnia 
and  another  extinct  Proteaccou*  genua  nanicd  Prottaidu,  Jiegnolia 
(7  apecica),  Liriodendron  (4  *pecies),  UmisptrmiUi,  Laurtu  and 
allied  plaattt  Saszofrat  (3  tpecie*),  Cvmanumum,  Prunu*,  Hymtnata, 
Daiherpo,  Boukinit,  CaeMlpinia,  Fomtainta,  Ctlutea  and  other 
LesumtrKMa^  JUx,  Cdattrut,  CdoitraphyUHm  (10  qtecie*),  Attr, 
XMammiUtf  PMuna,  CiitiUs,  TUiat^iltum,  PauifiM»,  Oieatypmi 


iliii—tliiri  iritk  n|anl  to  tUs  Bon  an,  that  it  indudH  ■  lair 
(cpraKOUUoB  of  die  odsdn^  orders  of  wum-temperaw  dedduoaw 
treet;  that  the  mere  prinikive  typea  luch  a*  the  Amtnloeeat — do 
not  appear  to  preponderate  to  a  ereaier  extent  than  they  do  in  the 
cxirtinK  temperate  flora;  that  the  a«einbla|[e  tomewhai  tuegeM* 
American  afl&nitics;  aod  that  when  we  take  mto  account  deficient 
coUectinc,  local  coftditiou,  and  the  non-preMrv>tion  c4  wcnileni 
plants,  ihefe  ia  no  reason  for  aying  that  certain  otberoFden  mnit 
have  been  ab*eot.  Thegreat  ram>of  MonocMyledonaitacomaiOB 
cbaiBciemtic  of  foutl  flora*  known  only,  a*  (hi*  one  n.  from  leave* 
pcinctpally  belot^ing  to  deciduou*  tree*.  With  regard  to  niggevted 
AoiMKan  affinitie*,  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Neoconrian 
Anciotpenna  are  little  known  CNCept  ia  America  and  in  Greenland, 
ana  that  we  therefore  cannot  yet  iay  whether  familie*  now  mainly 
Atncrican  were  not  formerly  of  world-wide  distribution.  We 
know  that  this  wak  the  case  with  (ome,  (uch  as  Lirititrndrn;  and 
in  Emttlypttu  we  see  the  conver«e,  where  ajenu*  formerly  American 
sa  now  confined  to  a  far  distant  recion.    The  Neoconrian  Bon  has 
been  collected  from  an  area  extending  over  about  39*  of  latitude: 
but  there  is  little  evidence  of  any  cormponding  climatic  change. 
We  cannot  yet  uy,  however,  that  the  deposit*  are  exactly  con- 
temponiwous,  and  the  great  climatic  variation*  thai  have  taken 
place  in  the  northern  hemisphere  dufint  tbs  oktcnee  el  onr  living 
Bora  should  make  u*  heatatc  to  eoRttiM  too  anuitely  fmallie 
evidence  of  planu  alone. 

The  hi^iest  diviuoa  o(  the  Dakou  miea  (known  aa  Dakota 

(No.  1)  vrhicb  lie*  inmcdiaMly  beneath  Upper  Cretaceous  strata 
with  marine  fmssli,  contain*  a  Bora  m  like  that  cf  the  Tertiary 
depMit*  that  only  the  deamt  Mologksl  evidence  ha*  been  con- 
,  mdwid  •dBdent  to  prove  that  Hc«r  w«*  wrotw  when  he  *poke  of 
the  plants  a*  Miocene.  Thc«  lughe*t  plant-bearing  atnta  rest, 
aceoKBnc  to  Lester  Ward,  *omewbat  unconformablY  on  the  Dakota 
Na>  a;  tney  chow  also  a  ntarked  difference  in  tlw  ncluded  plant*. 
The  geoete  of  Dicotyledon*  represented  are  Qaatmt,  S*n^nu, 
Platanui.  CdattropkyilitM.  CittiUi,  VibamiUi. 

In  the  ceolral  parts  of  North  America  tbe  lacintrioe  pbnt-bearinc 
depocits  arenf  enonnou*  thickness,  the  Dakota  series  beinafollowed 
by  marine  Cictaccou*  strata  koo«m  as  the  Colorado  and  Montana 
groups,  and  these  being  tucoceded  conformably  by  a  thousand  feet 
or  more  ef  lacustrine  saale*,  sandstones  and  conl-seamt,  belonging 
to  the  Laranue  series.  Thi*  b1*o  contain*  occanonal  marine  Upper 
-4  Cretaceon*  fossils,  a*  well  a*  reptile*  of  Cretaceou*  types.  An 
extensive  literature  ha*  grown  up  relating  to  these  Laramie  strata, 
for  owing  to  the  Tertiary  aspect  of  tbe  contained  plants,  geologist* 
were  slow  to  recogniec  that  they  could  be  truly  contemporaneous 
and  iaterbcdded  with  others  yielding  Cretaceous  animals.  In 
Mldition  to  this,  the  earlier  writer*  included  in  the  Laramie  series 
many  depowt*  now  known  to  be  of  later  date  and  truly  Tertiary, 
and  the  process  of  separation  i*  even  now  only  partially  completed. 
It  win  be  afest  in  these  circumstances  to  accept  as  our  guide  to 
.  tbe  true  Laramie  flora  the  carefully  compilcti  "  Catalogue  "  of 
F.  H.  Kaowhon.   According  to  thi*  catalogue,  the  true  Laramie 
'  I*   flora  include*  about  2W  species,  more  than  half  of  which  are 
deciduous  forest  tree*,  oerbaceou*  Dicotyledon*.  Monocotyledons 
sod  Ciyptogams.  all  being  but  poorly^  repreeented.    Among  the 
few  Monocotyledon*  are  leave*  and  fruit*  of  palm*,  and  trace*  of 
grsssei  and  sedge*.   The  Dicotyledon*  include  eeveral  water-lilies, 
/.  a  sonewhat  doubtful  Trapa,  and  many  genera  of  forest  tree*  still 
..  coBim  in  America.    The  pnera  best  represented  aiv  Firnr 
,   (ai  vtcics),  Ouertus  (16  species),  Popnlui  (ii  epecies),  Rkamnui 
; to  specie*),  PlataMnM  (8  specie*).  Vih>n<ssi  <7  species),  Mainalia 
^   (6  spccin),  CsnsHT  (5  specie*),  Cismiiiomksi  (5  *pecie*),  Juttonj 
"     (4  species},  i4c«r  (4  species),  Salix  (4  specie*),  AraUo  (3  *necies). 
■  ^  Xhu  (3  species),  Si^tuia  (3  species).    Of  trees  now  cttlnct  In 
Anicfica,esai^y^(tM  and  Cntipi  are  perhaps  the  most  notkeaMe. 
.  ^  So  lar|c  a  proportion  of  the  tree*  still  behing*  to  the  Bora  nf  North 
,  ^  Aaenra  that  one  i*  apt  to  overiook  the  fact  that  among  the  more 
•  spceiBliMd  (dast*  *omc  of  the  laigeet  American  orders.  *u^  as  the 
I  f  CmfnUK,  m  still  adming  tnm  strata  bctowgint  to  the  Cwtaeeous 


The  imperfection  and  want  of  conllnolty  of  the  records  la 

Kuropc  Imvc  made  it  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  Creuceoul 
llor.ia  for  us  to  give  the  first  place  to  America.  Bui 
it  is  now  sdviaable  to  return  10  £uiope,  where  cnnantM. 
Upper  Cretaceous  plants  are  not  tmcomnion,  and 
ihc  position  of  the  dcposils  in  the  Cretaceous  series  can  often 
be  It-M'tl  accurately  hy  their  dose  association  with  marine  strata 
belonging  (o  dcimitc  subdivisions.  As  these  divisions  ol 
Crcinccous  time  will  have  to  be  referred  to  more  than  once,  it 
will  be  useful  to  tabulate  tbem,  thus  showing  which  plant-beds 
seem  to  be  referable  to  each,  and  what  ate  tbe  British  strata 
ol  like  age.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  pcssibJe  so  closely  to 
corretaic  the  strata  of  £ur(^  with  those  of  America,  where 
distance  has  allowed  geographical  diFTcrenccs  in  both  fauna 
and  flora  to  come  into  play;  therefore,  beyond  the  references  to 
Lower  or  Upper  Cretaceous,  no  classification  of  the  American 
Cretaceous  strata  has  here  been  given.  In  Europe  the  most 
eommonly  accepted  divisions  of  tbe  Cretaceous  period  «e  as 
;oi;o\vs: — 


E.-JGLAND. 
Wjntine 
r|),>iT  Ch.ilk 
Miiidlc  t  li.ilk 
L«wer  Chalk  I 
Upper  Green-sand  > 
Cault 

Lower  Creea-tand 
Wcaldcn 


Fdancs.  &C- 

Danian 
Senonian 
Turonian 
Cenomaniaa 

Albian 

Aptian 

Valen^iuaa 

Uigonian 

Neocomian 


In  the  continental  dassification  the  deposits  from  the  Gault 
downwards  are  grouped  as  Lower  Cretaceons;  but  in  Great 
Kriiain  there  is  a  strong  break  below  the  Gault  and  none  above; 
nn'i  ilic  Gault  is  iherclore  da«ed  as  Upper  Cretaceous.  The 
limii5  of  the  divisions  in  other  places  do  not  correspond,  the 
British  apd  continental  strata  often  being  so  unlike  that  it  is 
almost  impossiUe  to  compare  them.  The  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
British  equivalent  of  the  Valengitiian  strata  of  Portugal,  which 
yield  the  earliest  Dicotyledon,  has  already  been  alluded  lo. 
The  plant-bearing  deposits  next  in  age,  which  have  yielded 
Angiosperms,  appear  to  bck>ug  to  tbe  Cenomanian,  though  from 
Westphalia  a  few  species  bdon^ng  to  the  Cryptogams  and 
CyBUMpermB,  found  in  deposits  coirelated  with  the  Gatdt, 
bave  boni  dewribed  by  Hosius  and  von  der  Marck. 

lo  Great  Britain  the  whole  of  tbe  Upper  Cretaceou*  strata  are 
of  marine  origin,  and  have  yielded  no  land-plant*  beyond  a  few 
fir-cones,  drift-wood  and  rare  Dicotyledonous  leave*  in  the  Lower 
Chalk.  Most  of  the  decwsiu  which  have  yielded  Angiosperms  of 
Cretaceous  age  in  central  Europecotrespondin  a^  with  the  English 
Upper  Chalk  (Senonian).  but  a  small  Cenomantan  floia  ha*  been 
collected  from  the  Unier  Quader  in  Moravb.  Hcer  described 
from  this  deposit  at  Motetcin  13  genera,  of  which  7  are  still  living, 
containing  18  species,  vie:  I  fern.  4  Conifer*,  1  palm,  3  figs,  ■  Crca- 
neria,  2  taufcls.  i  Aralia,  ■  ChondropkyUum  (of  uncertain  aBinilic*), 
2  magnolias.  J  specii.'s  of  Uyrtateat  and  a  species  of  walnut.  Saxony 
>ii'!ili  from  tir.ii.i  of  Uiis  period  at  Niedersclwena  42  species,  de* 

-rritx'd  liy  Ettin,;--hjii^n. 
This  sm.ill  lltjrj  is  rriu^t 
f[Uiarli.il)lo,  for  no  fcacr 
tli.in  ()  K'-ni''^'  conliiining 
S  f]">fcio-.  arc  ti-fi'trij  to 
i!ie  /"ri'.'ATffoc  The  Ccn- 
cm.ini.iii  ll.ira  of  i'liliemia 
I-  l.ir);i  r  ;uid  cqtiaHv  pecu- 
li.ir,  Amonj;  the  Dicoiyle- 
ili^na  di-H  rilicd  by  Vtlcnov- 
fiky  art  the  following:  Crtd- 
neria  {$  specie*).  Araliaaod 
(17  species),  PreHattat  (8 
species),  jtfyrKv  (a  necies), 
Fitui  (if  qiecies).  (hMmu 
(]  species).  ifojiflWarsns 
(S  species),  Semittm 
<3  Bpeciea),  LanrinMmt 
(i  •pecies),  JS*t«a«M< 
(2  specie*),  V*rk*no€aa^ 
CmKtnUetat,-  SbMMfsMM 
<t '  ifecies),  ramrf/^iff", 

j^ydMmft  lj|jas»fw>,     pic  y—Cninma  ftiacMMMlB. 

PkiBjrm,  Xhu,  Prnmui,  Bipumt, 
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ZOMnu.  Satix,  BeiuUmia.  To  M»  Bat  Bayer  mM*  ArisUtadM. 
The  Ccnoouaun  flora  of  central  EurMW  appean  to  be  a  tub- 
tropical  one,  vrith  nurkcd  approachei  to  (he  living  flora  o(  AuMralia. 
TIk  iiia>arity  of  iis  DkoiyWdona  beJons  to  cxiMins  soma,  but 
one  of  IM  EBOM  protibc  and  chaiactrriNic  Cretac«ou»  fomu  i>  Crrd- 


and  Lower  Scnonian.  tbe  two  Bora*  being  very  diitinct.  Hosiut 
a«d  voa  (Icr  Mank  deacribe,  (or  iDataoce,  13  ^)tck»  o(  oak  front 
the  Upper  ud  6  tram  the  Lower  «nu.  but  m  ■pedn  ■•  coauttoa 
to  Ike  two.  The  tame  oocura  irith  the  figt.  with  3  Mwciea  above 
andBbelow.  The6*pecie«of CMwrMarealleonfiMatetheoMcf 
drpositf.  lo  fact,  not  a  «n|le  E>ketylGilon  h  common  to  tbew 
two  cioiely  allied  tUviiuNta  ot  the  Cieiaceotn  Mcica:  a  dfcunMtaace 
Mt  <aiy  to  eapbia,  when  we  tee  bow  vdl  the  oak*  and  fif*  are 
teprcMnted  in  each.  Four  ipecica  ot  Dewaljura,  a  ranuaculaccoui 
eenui  allied  10  the  hellebore,  make  (heir  appearance  in  the  Upper 
Stnonian  of  Westphalia,  other  ipccie*  occurring  at  Alx-la-Chapelle 
in  depoetta  ol  about  the  lame  age.  The  Senonun  flora  ol  the  laet- 
aamed  place,  and  that  o(  Maeatricbt,  are  Hill  only  inperlectly 
known.  It  u  unneceasiiy  to  trace  the  variationa  of  the  Um>cr 
Cretaccoui  Bora  from  point  to  pmnii  but  the  diicoveries  within 
the  Arctic  circle  have  been  M  curprising  that  attention  mutt  again 
be  called  to  them.  Beikles  the  Lower  Cretaceous  planu  already 
mentioned,  Hecr  hat  deicribcd  from  Greenland  a  flora  of  Ceno- 
manian  age,  and  another  bdonging  to  the  Senotiian.  The  Ceoo- 
manian  itrata  have  yielded  already  tJJ  tpede*,  the  diflercot 
group*  being  reprcaented  in  theW  proportion*:  Cryptocanu.  37-  3^ 
of  which  aie  Ferns;  Cycads.  8 ;  Conilen,  27 ;  Moaocotyleooaa,  8;  Ape- 
talou>Dicotvledoni.3);otfaeTDicotyledon*,66.  TheSesoaiaottrata 
have  yltldeJ  ti8  ipecica.  It  o(  which  are  Cryptogams,  ii  Conifers. 
5  Monocotyledoas,  75  Dicotyledoas.  Forest  trees,  especially  oaks, 
arc  plentiful,  and  many  o(  the  species  are  identical  wliti  those  found 
in  Cretaceous  deposits  in  more  southern  latitudes.  Both  of  these 
floras  sMueM.  however,  that  tba  cStnate  of  Crcalnd  WM  aonie- 
what  colder  thaa  that  of  WcitplulMt  tbougk  Kiredy  raldtr  than 
warm- temperate. 

The  Creuccous  dcpoeili  just  described  are  foOewed  by  s  Mska 
of  Tertiary  formatiom,  bat  in  Europe  the  conUouity  between 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  is  not  quite  cwnplctc'  The  Tertiary 
formations  have  been  auigned  to  six  periods;  ibcse  are  lemied — 
Faleocene,  Eocene,  Oligocene,  Miocene,  IlioOeiie,  Fkbtoccne, 
and  each  has  Ita  own  boiaaical  pecuUaritica. 

During  ibe  Paleocese  period  the  plants  were  not  maiknUr 
different  from  those  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous.  lu  flora  is  atill 
,  .  but  imperfectly  known,  for  we  are  dependent  on  two 

JJJlJi^  or  three  localities  for  the  plants.  Then  is  ibmd  M 
Siianne,  about  60  m.  east  of  Paris,  kd  iiaUtcd 
deporit  of  calcareous  tufa  full  of  leaves,  which  gjvcs  s  curious 
in^gbt  into  the  vegcUtion  which  flourished  in  Palcoccne  times 
tfoiuul  a  walcrfalL  Sisanne  yields  Ferns  in  profusitm,  mingled 
with  other  shade-loving  planu  such  as  wouM  graar  nndcr  the 
trees  in  a  moist  ravine;  its  vegetation  is  companble  to  that  of 
an  island  in  the  tro[»cal  seas,  lulooocotylalons  are  me,  the 
only  ones  of  much  interest  being  some  (lagmenta  ot  pandanaceous 
leaves.  The  absence  of  Gymimspenn*  is  noticeable.  The 
PiMeaccae  are  also  missing;  but  other  Dicotyledons  occur  in 
profusion,  many  of  them  being  remarkable  for  the  large  size 
of  their  dctjduous  leaves.  Among  the  flowering  plants  are 
Dtioalqitea,  a  raouaculaceous  geoui  already  mentioned  as 
occurring  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  and  numerous  living  genera 
of  forcsl-Uees,  such  as  occur  throughout  the  Tcttiary  period, 
and  ate  readily  comparable  with  living  forms.  Sapona  has 
described  about  seventy  Kcotyledons,  most  of  whkh  ace  peculiar 
tothislocaSly. 

The  plant-bearing  maria  of  CcUnden,  near  Litge.  eomahi  the 
dfbria  is  a  Palcocene  forest.  The  trees  seemed  toliave  flourished 
OB  ndgfaboiiting  chalky  heights.  The  nwR  abundant  species  of 
this  forest  wen  the  oaks  and  chestnuta.  of  whkh  a  doicn  have 
been  collected:  hurels,  Vthmrmm,  ivy.  meral  Aialias,  i>M«lfMH, 
a  ThmjA  and  KVcral  Fern*  may  be  added.  This  flora  is  coevared 
by  Saporta  and  Marion  with  that  of  southern  Japan.  Other  de- 
poiiti  of  this  aite  ia  France  have  furnished  plants  of  a  man  varied 
aspect,  including  myrileik  araucariat,  a  bamboo  and  several  fan- 
leaved  palms.  Sapona  points  out  the  presence  in  these  Paleoccne 
deposit*  of  certain  type*  common,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Antcricaa 
Tertiary  strata  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mountalrts. 
and  on  the  other,  lo  the  Tertiarv  flora  ot  Greenland.  The  Palcocene 
deposits  of  Great  Britain  are  of  marine  os^in,  and  only  yield  piae 
SMia  and  Isagmenta  of  town^ 


The  British  Eoceot  taA  Otfieait  st Ata  yidd  so  krge  «  Soc^ 
and  contaia  plant-beds  beloiiliig  to  ao  many  different  11  mil, 
that  it  ia  unfortunate  w«  have  still  no  nw&ocn[rfi  _ 
on  the  subject,  the  one  cotwencnl  by  Ettinffhaiacn 
and  Gardner  in  1879  having  tcacbed  no  farther  thaa^^^y 
the   Ferns  and  Cymnoapeims.    This  defidency  ^m^^ 
makes  it  impossible  to  deal  ade()aatdy  with  Ibe 
Briliah  F'writf  f^mtt.  most  of  the  matrr'**  t^f^  csllhci 
onpoblishcd  «r  needing  i»«samiMatkn. 

In  the  cartiest  Eocene  plant-beds.  In  the  Woolwkh  and  RtssAag 
wric*.  a  small  but  inicresting  flora  is  found,  wMch  suggms  a  t«w>- 

Eile  cUmate  less  warm  than  that  of  earlier  or  of  btcr  periods 
ves  of  planes  are  abundant,  and  among  the  plants  lecorttd  an 
lwofigs.aburel,a JMiaia.aCrmllcaandapaln.  Ferasafcneu^ 
Etllngshausen  and  Caidner  recording  only  AneimU  ntcrtfaen  warn 
FUnt  (?)  FrttmitkU.  The  only  Gymnospenas  determued  an 
Ltbaudrmi  adprtac,  which  is  close  to  L.  ittwrrtiu  of  tbe  Yose^ie. 
and  Tiaodimm  tmmpamm.  A  few  plants  bave  been  fomid  in  tbe 
next  stage,  the  Oldhavcn  beds,  and  aoMxig  ibew  are  Ag  aad 
cinnamon.  Gardner  coniiders  the  plants  to  point  to  tubtnfacal 
conditions.  Tbe  London  Clay  ha*  yielded  a  laice  number  of  ptaanik 
but  most  of  tbe  epcciea  are  rcpruented  by  iralts  alone,  not  by 
leaves.  This  ciicumstance  atakes  it  difficult  to  cooipBre  the  ttoea 
with  that  of  other  formatiom,  fee  not  only  is  it  uateeiaiu  wbicb 
leaves  and  fruit*  belong  to  the  •aroepfant,  but  there  b  the  addUoaal 
*owice  of  doubt,  that  diflerent  elements  of  tbe  •amc  flora  amy  fc* 
rtpfeientwl  at  diHerent  localiitc*.  Of  soiBe  pianta  only  the  d» 
ciduoas  leaves  are  likely  to  be  pceservcd,  whilst  other  Mcadeac* 
leaved  form*  will  only  be  Icnowa  fftMn  their  woody  (mita.  Amoag 
the  300  pUnts  of  the  London  Clay  are  ito  Fern*,  but  6  genera  of 
Gymno*pCTms — vix.  CaUiirii  (2  specie*),  Segaato,  j|i>r«*aailt  (H 
CtukcB.  t*«dM*rfui,  PiHut;  and  several  geoeia  of  pabask  of  ahiih 
the  tropical  Nip*  i*  (he  mo*t  abundant  aad  moat  chataetcfiatic, 
among  the  others  being  fan-pslms  of  the  genera  SaAaf  and  Chmmmm' 
rt^pi.  The  Dicotyledons  need  farther  ctudv.  Aa>eag  tbe  frnita 
Ettittgshausen  records  QMraa,  ZieaiWsmtar,  t^tfiis,  ttftta, 
Dmpjnt,  SympteM,  AofacfM.  VitUria,  HitHM.  Smpmima, 
Cmfama,  Euiemta,  Bmnlyptwt,  Amyfiatu$\  be  wgge«ts  that  tha 
fnnta  of  the  London  Clay  of  Sheppey  may  beton  to  tba  mm 
plants  as  the  leave*  found  at  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  ol  Wight. 

The  next  stwe  i*  repre*entcd  by  tlie  Lower  Bagshoc  kaf-beda 
of  Ahim  Bay.  These  pipedays  yield  ■  varied  flora,  Etting  ' 
recording  374  apeciea,  belonging  to  ft6  geneia  and  ta  I 
-    •      ■  -    " "      '  ited 


Gardner,  however,  is  unable  to  reconcilt  this  .  _ 
with  oar  knowledp  of  the  flora,  and  Nrmises  that  fomil  olaaia 
from  other  localittes  must  have  beea  inadvertently  iacfaaksL  Ha 
considers  the  flora  to  be  the  moat  tnxiical  of  any  that  baa  ■>  to 
been  studied  in  the  mrthcra  hemisphere.  It*  most  ooaspiegBaa 
planta  ara  Fkm  BntrhankH,  Antit  primigimi*,  rirwlliaas 
erarttata,  Dryandra  Bnafrvrt,  Cauia  Uugeri  and  tbe  Irmts  of 
Citrta/piiija.  The  flocaa  which  it  chiefly  rewmbles  are  bm,  ttas 
of  Monte  Bolca,  and  second,  that  ot  tbe  Crc*  da  liiisawais,  whU 
latter  Gardner  thinks  may  be  of  the  tame  aye.  and  not  laiBii.  aa 
b  generally  supposed.  The  total  number  of  ipcciea  fooad  at  AhM 
Bay.  according  to  this  amhor,  is  only  about  so  or  te. 

To  the  Bagshot  Sand  succeed*  the  thick  ataw  of  sanda  with 
intemlated  plant-beds  seen  in  Boumcmoulb  cKS&  Each  bad 
yield*  pcculiu  form^  the  tetal  nuaiber  of  species  aawnui^  xm 
many  hundred,  OKwt  of  them  differing  from  Iboae  occurring  ia  tW 
strata  below.  Tbe  plants  suggest  a  comMri*oa  of  tbe  dimana 
and  forcsu  with  tho*c  of  the  Maby  ArcSipelura  and  treipkal 
America.  At  one  place  we  find  drifted  fruiu  of  Jv*^,  m  i 
HitkUa  and  An^na.   Other  bed*  yieU  priacipany  paliaa, 

bards.  EnealyMMt  or  Ferns;  but  there  are  no  Cycsds.  A*  

tbe  richne**  Of  thb  flora,  we  mav  mention  that  In  the  only  erden 
which  have  vet  been  monographed.  Feme  are  ffrrwrnn^  by  ry 
species  and  Cymnneperms  by  10.  though  thaae  arc  net  tbe  gmspa 
oM  reproseatad.  Gardner  epeaka  d  the  Baumenoutb  tCea  «• 
appearing  to  coniisi  principuly  of  trees  or  hard-wooded  ihtabK 
compara'ivdy  few  remaina  of  tbe  beibaceom  vatctatioa  bekw 
preserved.  The  higher  Eocene  strata  of  Eogbnd— ^bose  above  tba 
Bournemouth  Bed*— are  of  maiiae  origia,  and  yield  only  drifted 
fruhs.  principally  fir-cows. 

In  the  volcanic  districts  of  the  south-west  of  Scotland  and  tlw 
north-east  of  Irebnd  plant-beds  arc  found  intercabted  bmsma 
the  bva-flowa.  These  also,  hke  the  lignites  of  Bove*  Tracey. 
have  been  referred  10  the  Miocene  period,  oa  the  nippoaea  cvsdenc* 
of  the  pbnls;  but  nmre  recent  aiscoveriei  by  Caaiaa  tewd  lo 
Ibrow  doubt  on  this  allocation,  and  suggest  thai,  tbmgh  of  1 
age*,  the  first -formed  of  these  deposits  may  date  bach  to  early] 
tiroes    The  flora  found  in  Mull  points  dialiactty  to  tc~ 

amthtions:  hui  it  U  not  yet  ckar  whether  lUs  iadicatea  •  1  .  

period  from  the  subtropical  flora  of  the  south  ot  Eiighmd.Br  s<a,ih«t 
the  difference  depends  on  biitude  or  local  condilMn*.  The  pIsMs 
indtHic  a  Fern,  OaadM  ithndka.  dmt  to  a  living  Ameticu  latm: 
lour  Cyaoospcnna  bcloagii^  to  the  geaen  Cry/rtsssria,  fMdjp^ 
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«  PodtekrpMSf-  DfcityleAiM  oT  about  jfl  tptxtet,  wver*l 
haw  been  l«ured.    Among  the  DicoiyWdon*  m»y  be 
Bwntioned  Plataxui.  Ater  0),  Onereiii  (?J, 
.Viburnum.    AlnHS,    UavMia,    C»fHiu  (f), 
Castanta  (?),  Ztsypkts.  Pepidiu  and  the  nctile- 
likc  Borhmena  antiaia.    The  abtencc  cf  Ihc 
eo-c2U<x]  cinnam'in-lnvc*  aod  the  Smitactat. 
which  always  chit  into  the  compoHtton  <A 
Middle  Boceiic  jmi  Olijocenc  floras,  ii  ntnice- 
able.    The  Irish  strata  yieW  two  tem*;  7 
CymiKMpermE.  Cuprttsas,  Cnptemrna,  Taxut. 
PodecwpU3.  Finia  {3  ipcclea),  Ttm;  and 
leaves  of  aljout  ;;5  DicWyledorii.  The  mo*t 
abundant  leaf,  according  to  Gardner. docs  not 
(listinrt  ftom  Cdastrophytlum  Btntdeni, 
o(  the  Palcoccne  MiaUof  Qclinden;  a  water- 
lily.  Ndumbtum  Budiii,  oecufs  alw  in  Oltcc^ 
cvne  bt-ds  on  the  Continent;  the  necie*  of 
MacClinloctia  (fig-  4)  is  found  both  id  th* 
Arciic  floras  and  at  Cennden.    Aimmv  the 
other  plants  are  an  alder,  u  oak  and  a 
doubtful  cinnamon.  ....  . 

Uavini  tliMa  Scottith  and  Irith  depoirta 
of  doubtful  Wi  twnp*™" 
Basin  a  tWdt  ■ertaa  <rf  fluvwtite.  iMUMrine 
^'•M  inarine  tfepoalu  undoubtedly  of  Lower 
'rta^MUOe  Oioome  daw.  Their  flon  » 
■tSr*  rfnBulariy  poor  one.  thougK  riant*  have 
been  obtainid  at  many  different  level*;  they 
perhaps  indicate  a  iomcwhat  cooler  climate 
than  that  ol  tin-  Bournemouth  aerie*.  Among 
the  mnrc  abundant  plant*  are  nuculci  cl 
scvct;il  =)iitic4  111  Ckara,  and  dlifted  fruit* 
and  ol  w.m  r  lilies,  of  FoUieuliIrt  (now 

■gererally  reii-rri'd  tn  Siralielti)  and  of  Limno- 
earpui  (allitii  to  Putumorebm);  there  is  liltle 
else  mixed  wiili  itiLae.  Other  feam*  are  full 
of  the  twiys  and  rone*  of  Alhrolaxis,  a  Conifer 
now  eonhned  to  Tasmania,  Ferns  an  rcpre- 
TT.^  .  rr^^rru  tented  by  Ghitbtnia,  Lytpdium  and  Chryio. 
.Ji^ltlJr^^  i<«»*»wii«m.  which  last  has  a  very  wide 

UKkM  iTinervaia.    ^^^^  Monocotyledons,  by  a  Sabal 

and  a  feaiher-paltn,  a*  wdl  at  by  the  two  aquatic  senera  above 
mentioned:  Gymnoaperm*.  by  the  extinct  araucarian  gcnusiJofie- 
Urol^i,  by  rare  mne-eonea.  and  by  AOffttaxu.  _I5ieolyledonous 
leav«  are  not  pfcmifut,  the  ceneia  racofdcd  beins  Andremeda, 
CinnatMmmii,Zhyfkut,Slaa,YibMrntm. 

The  lignite  depodta  and  pipe-eUy*  of  Bowy  Tiacey  in  Devon, 
feferrwl  by  Heer  and  Pmclly  to  the  M»ocei»e  period,  were  coo- 
■klervd  by  Gardner  to  be  of  the  ame  age  as  the  Bournetnouih  bed* 
(Middle  Eocmy  Recent  reaearchea  •how.  however,  thai  Hcer  ■ 
iiew  ««>  more  neariy  correct.  The  flora  of  Bow  ta  like  that  of 
the  lignite  of  the  Wetterau,  which  I*  either  highest  Oligocene  or 
lowe«  Miocene.  Several  species  of  Hysta  are  common  to  the 
two  districts,  as  are  a  climbing  palm,  two  vines,  a  magnolia,  &C. 
The  common  tree  at  Bovev  a  Sepma  CculUiat.  which  probably 
mw  in  profuiioo  m  the  ihelteied  valley*  of  Dartmoor,  close  to 
the  lake.  Above  these  itraU  hi  Great  Britain  there  i»  a  complete 
break,  no  tpeaea  Of  pkut  ran^  ttpmfda  tato  the  next  bssdiferous 
diviaoo. 

Spue'iriB  not  allow  tts  to  deal  with  th«  Dumerous  scattered 
depoiiU  wbidi  have  yielded  Tertiaiy  plants.   It  will  be  more  to 
the  ptnpose  to  take  distant  areas,  where  the  order  of  the  strata 
is  dear,  and  compare  tbe  succession  of  the  floras  with 
*"'?***'th»t  met  with  in  other  geographical  Kgions  and  in 
other  UUtadea.  For  this  study  it  will  be  most 
convenient  to  take  next  south  and  central  France, 
for  in  that  area  can  be  found  a  seiies  of  plantrbearing  strata  in 
which  is  preserved  a  nearly  continuous  history  ol  the  vegetation 
from  Upper  Eocene  down  to  FUooeae.  The  account  is  talmt 
Btabily  ftom  the  wriUnp  of  Sapo^*- ' 

The  gypsum-dcpoMt  of  Upper  Eocwie  date  at  Alx  in  Provence 
comnences  thi*  lerie*.  and  is  remarkable  for  the  vnnety  and  perter t 
pnnervation  of  its  orpinic  remains.  Among  its  Cymnotperms  an 
numerous  CvprrtsiiuM  <A  African  affinity  bclonguig  to  the  genera 
Caltilru  and  WiiUrinttonia.  and  a  juniper  close  to  one  indigcnou* 
In  Greece.  Fan-palms,  several  species  of  dragon-tree  and  a  banana, 
like  one  Uving  in  Abyssiida.  represent  the  more  peculMir  Mono- 
cmylcdona.  Among  xhe  noticeable  Dicotyledons  are  the  Uyntttcait, 
PtoUacKU,  Uwineae,  BofAox.  the  Jud»-tree.  Aueta.  Aitatilkut, 
while  the  most  plentiful  forms  are  the  ^roiio<«ie.  Willow*  and 
poplars,  with  a  lew  other  plants  tjf  more  temperate  regions,  are 
Found  rarely  at  Aix,  and  seemingly  point  to  casual  introduction 
from  sunoundine  mountains.  In  a  general  way,  Minv  plants, 
wfcb  BtiS  tiao^  and  dry  and  coriMeoiw  kavo,  di»aiiate  the 


flora,  as  they  now  do  in  Central  Africa,  to  which  region  on  the  whole 

Saporta  considers  the  flora  to  be  most  allied. 

The  succeeding  Oligiiccne  flora  aMMars  to  be_  more  characterized 
by  a  gradual  replacement  of  the  bocene  species  by  allied  form*, 
than  vy  any  marked  change  in  the  assemblaEC  or  in  the  climatic 
conditions.  It  form*  a  perfectly  gradual  transition  to  the  still  newer 
Miocene  period.  Ihc  newer  species  slowly  appearing  and  incroasinx 
in  number.  Saporta  conudcrs  that  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  the  alternate  dry  and  moist  heat  of  the  Eocene  period 
gave  place  to  a  climate  more  ecjually  and  niore  universally  humid, 
and  that  thesn  conditions  continuco  without  material  change  into 
the  succeeding  MliKcnc  stage..  Among  the  xyyet  of  veoeiation 
which  mata.-  their  ,i]>pcarance  in  Europe  during  the  OTi{^DCcne 
ju  ri'Kl  rnay  be  mentioned  tbe  Conifers  Liboctdrus  talieoTmoides, 
t<  \i  iA  species  of  ChitinaeeyparU  and  Stguoia,  TaxoJinm  distieknm 
and  Glypiaitrobus  turapaeat.  The  palms  include  Satxd  katfwtjnno, 
^S'.  m-ijoT  and  Flabellarta.  Among  the  Uyricaceae  several  spectescf 
Coniptar.ui  arc  common.  ,-These  new-comers  are  all  of  American 
ly[>o.  Aquatic  plants,  especially  water-lilies,  are  abundant  and 
varji'd;  the  ^il-dry  Cullitrit  and  H'l^nne'oflio  become  scarce. 

Though  we  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  other  European 
localities  lor  Eocene  and  digoccne  plant*,  there  is  one  district 
to  which  attention  should  be  drawn,  on  account  of  ,  ^ 
the  exceptional  sUle  of  preservation  of  the  specimens.  '  ,4^,, 
On  the  Baltic  shores  of  Prussia  there  is  found  a  ~ 
quantity  of  amber,  containing  remains  of  insects  and  plants. 
This  is  derived  from  slrau  of  Otigoceae  age,  and  is  particularly 
valuable  because  it  preserves  perfectly  vaiioas  soft  pons  of  the 
plants,  which  are  usually  lost  In  fossil  tpcdmens.  Hie  tissues, 
in  fact,  are  preserved  just  as  they  would  be  in  Canada  balsam. 
The  amber  yields  such  things  as  fallen  flowers,  perfect  catkins 
of  oak,  pollen  grains  and  fungi.  It  enables  ua  to  determine 
accurately  ordeis  and  genem  which  otherwise  are  unknown  in 
the  fossil  state,  and  it  tbtis  aids  us  in  forming  a  truer  idea  of  the 
flora  of  the  period  than  can  be  formed  at  any  locality  where  the 
harder  parts  alone  are  recognizable.  No  doubt  this  ambet 
flora  is  still  imperfectly  known,  but  it  is  valuable  as  giving  a 
good  idea  of  the  vegetation,  during  OUgocene  times,  of  a  mixed 
wood  of  pine  and  oak,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  licrbaceous 
and  woody  plants,  stich  as  would  now  be  found  under- simihr 
conditions. 

The  plants  of  which  tbe  floral  organs  or  perfect  fruits  are  pre- 
served  include  the  amber-bearing  Fitius  succir.ijera,  SmiUx, 
Phttnix,  the  spikie  of  an  aroid,  ll  species  of  oak,  2  of  chestnut, 
a  beech,  Uriicerrae,  2  cinnamons  and  Tiiaiilbcra  among  the 
I^.iiratfiif.  n.'prr5<n[ativc!:  of  the  Cislnct'iie,  Tcrnslraemiiiccac, 
DilleniMcae  (3  siiocics  oi  Hihhirlui) ,  Gtruniateae  (Cfranium  and 
/■>|jrfu(ni),  OTtilidtuctie.  Acer,  Crlnslriu-{ae.  Otacaceac,  I'illospotaccat, 
ilf.i    (i    specifs),    Eupl:orb::tciu-,    Urr.bellifew  IChactophyllum), 


[■.'UMrae  [Andromeda  and  CUIkra).  MvrsiHOCcae  (3  spccicsj, 
Kuhiiiicar.  S.nr.bMUS  (2  species).  Sanlalactat,  LffOjlfiWflU  {3 
■.pccic)    \Vt  liiTf  disiovcr  tor  the  first  time  varioU*  G<OQ0  lismB/C* 

and  I'cncr.i,  but  there  is  slill  a  noticeable  ah-^nre  of  fnany  of  our 
uvi  i"  rr-'bhc  existing  groups.  Whether  ihib  dtTn.  icmry  15  accidiiital 
or  II  .ll  iiiTic  will  e1u>w. 

The  Miocene  flora,  irtiich  succeeds  to  that  just  described,  u 
well  reptesented  in  Europe;  but  till  recently  there  has  been  an 
unfortunate  tendency  to  refer  Tertiary  fi<uras  of  all  nkMrnti. 
dales  to  the  Miocene  period,  unleu  the  geological 
position  of  the  strata  was  so  dear  as  obviously  to  forbid  this 
assignment.  Thus  plant-beds  in  the  basalt  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  were  called  Miocene;  and  in  tbe  Arctic  re^ons  and  in 
North  America  even  plant-beds  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age  wen 
referred  to  the  same  period.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  some 
of  the  first  Tertiary  floras  to  be  examined  were  certainly  Miocene, 
and,  when  these  plants  had  been  studied,  it  was  considered  that 
somewhat  similar  assanfabgH  found  dsewhere  in  deposiu  of 
doubtful  geological  age  must  abo  be  Miocene.  For  a  hHig  time: 
it  was  not  recognized  that  changes  in  the  marine  fauna,  on  which 
our  geolo^cal  clas^fication  mainly  depends,  correspond  scarcely 
at  all  with  changes  in  the  land  [riants.  It  was  not  suspected, 
or  the  fact  was  ignored,  that  the  break  between  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary — made  so  conspicuous  by  striking  changes  in  the 
aquatic  animals— had  little"  or  no  importance  in  botanical: 
history.  It  was  not  realized  that  an  Upper  CreUceous  flora 
needed  critical  examination  to  distinguish  it  from  one  of  Miocene 
age,  and  that  tbe  two  periods  wen  not  chmctwimd  Igr.t 
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sweeping  change  of  generic  type,  sucli  as  took  place  among  the 
marine  invertebrates.  It  may  npptjr  .ibsurd  to  a  goolot;i>l  ihni 
any  one  could  mistake  a  Cretaceous  flora  for  one  of  Miottnc 
date,  since  the  marine  animals  are  complctdy  diiferent  and  the 
difTerences  are  striking.  In  ihc  case  of  ihe  plants,  however,  the 
Tertiary  pi  tU'ric  typi-s  in  large  part  appeared  in  I'ppcr  Creiactous 
tiniL's.  I'l  V.  .ir  luj  i\iinii  types  arc  to  be  i.iuiu]  in  ihrse  ukkr 
Strata— there  is  nothing  among  the  plants  cquivalcni  to  the 
UBiniUakably  extinct  Amnumilet,  BdemniUs,  and  a  hundred 
Other  gnups,  and  we  only  meet  vlth  constant  variations  in  the 
tame  genus  or  family,  iheM  variations  having  seldom  any  obvious 
Rial  ion  to  pbylogeay. 

Thp  Miocene  period  Is  wnreprc^rntpd  \>y  .my  <!cfv)?iis  In  Cre.it 
Britain,  the  Bnvry  tit;nilr  thiiulJ  i>iliin^  to  il-.  e.irliei-i  5ia^,-; 

»-c  will  ihtrelnre  roitinience  niih  the  kimwn  rci;i.iii — tli.tt  (..I 

central  liiirupi'  .ind  e'.perblly  i)[  Svi.'li /i  tl.i iii I,  mIil-ik  i'  .i  jiniVirn 
fl^ira  liai  b.fil  CLilltclcd  Jml  d.-t  iih.-.]  I.y  1>  ...ill  II.  .  r.  Tlic  NIi..>-.[u- 
lacustrine  d.>|iij-.ii s  .ire  conl.iitii  il  u\  ,i  niuTil"  r  nl  silti-il-up  Iji.. - 
basins,  which  were  successivtly  iorined  and  ubliitratod  durint  tlie 
uprise  of  the  Alps  and  the  continuous  fulding  and  bending  of  the 
earth't  crust  which  was  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  period.  These 
unduUtions  tended  to  traMlorm  valleys  into  chains  of  bkci,  into 
Which  Ihe  planH  snd  animl*  ol  the  Mirtotindtiie  yt*  fcli  -or  were 
waihed.  We  thn*  ^nd  pKMnm  In  the  Upper  Mtocene  lacustrine 
deporiti  of  Swiltnland  a  larger  Bora  than  is  known  Irom  any 
■Knar  Iftriod  of  slnibr  length :  in  fact,  an  analysis  of  its  composition 
HWan  that  the  Miocene  flora  of  Swiiierbnd  must  have  been 
botn  larger  and  more  varied  than  that  now  livinic  in  the  same 
country.  The  best  known  locality  for  the  Upper  nlioccnc  planis 
is  Oeningcn,  on  [he  Lake  of  Constance,  where  nave  been  col 
nearlv  500  specie?  of  plants,  the  total  number  of  Miocene  plants 
found  in  Switzerland  belfi~  ^i.iird  to  be  now  over  900.  Amonc 
the  characterisii'-i  of  (hi-  ,\llr-i  !ii>  flora  are  the  lari^  numbier  ol 
families  represented,  tlio  iii.irl..il  ii;rrca*o  in  the  deciduous-leaved 
plants,  the  gradual  dtrrv.i-i:  in  iln.'  Tiumlicr  of  palms  and  of  tropical 
ptantl,  and  the  ri-|ihfi  nii  rii  ni  I'-.c^'  Luier  l.v  Mnliii  ir.'incin  or 
North  American  Inrnis.  Arcni'lm^  tiv  Ifocr.  the  trc'pu.d  lornis 
in  the  Swiss  Mi'KTiu;  .it;n"-e  r.ilhir  «ith  A^i.illc  lyp.-s.  ufiili-  the 
sutiifopifjl  :in.I  irnip'T.iie  pl.iiil!.  are  allied  lu  foriri*  now  Uvinc  in 
tlie  tem(B-rati'  zuiir  in  Nurlh  Aiiicili  a.  Of  the  n^o  si'«'  ie'  des-  riUd 
by  Hcer,  iij  are  Cryptogania  and  Snfi  Howfting  [il.inis.  Mi»-i-s 
arc  extremely  rare,  Hcer  only  describing  3  spii-ies.  Wiitnlar 
Crypttfgams  still  include  one  or  two  larRc  hor!»i.iiU  wiih  Mtnis 
over  an  inch  thick,  and  also  ij  specie*  of  Fcrnl  amongti  the  most 
ilUcrCMtng  of  which  arc  S  species  belonging  to  the  climbing  Lyto- 
«mwh  a  gemu  now  livliw  in  Java.  The  number  of  Ferns  is  jusi 
equaf  to  that  now  found  in  Switzerland,  Cycads  are  only  rcore- 
atntcd  by  frazmenis  of  two  species,  and  this  accmt  to  be  the  lasi 
■LDpearancc  ol  Cycads  in  Europe.  The  Conifente  include  no  fe«er 
thaa  44  species  of  CuprtsiiittaM  and  17  of  Abielineae.  including 
Mveral  specie*  of  Sequoia.  Monocotyfadom  form  one-sixth  of  the 
known  Miocene  flora,.  3S  of  thoqi  bdng  gnuaes  and  39  sedges;  but 
most  of  these  need  further  studVi  and  are  very  insulnciently  char- 
acterized. Hcer  records  one  species  of  rice  and  four  of  millet. 
Most  of  the  other  MonocolvlcOons  call  for  little  remark.  thou|th 
among  them  is  jn  Jrii,  a  Bromelia  and  a  ginger.  Smilax,  at  in 
earlier  timm,  was  common.  P.ilm>,  referred  to  It  species,  arc 
found,  thouEh  thi'y  v<jni  ii,  rj.-i  u-j-.mI  in  .ilmndance;  o(  them 
7  are  l3n-p,ilin«,  Ihu  nihit-  im  lijrliiii;  l'l:,!rn:iitrt—^  form  allic<i 
to  the  date— .md  a  tr.iilm^  lulni,  Cdi.jria/i  .illit-d  to  the  cinrs 
anil  rattans.  Among  the  Diion leiliins,  the  I.r^umiiu'nie  Uiki;  ilu 
fii^l  pl.ici.-  with  iji  specici,  imlinjini;  /ltai;ii,  cViisc.'fJi i;,-,:  .loA 
Caifia,  e.ich  represented  by  scvecji  furins.  T]ir  m.vurTi.n. uf  •i'l 
spL-cies  of  Amttttaceae  shows  that,  as.  the  rlim.nc  lii-i.ime 
tropical,  the  relative  protmrtion  of  this  prouo  to  llii'  loi.il  flur.i 
increased.  Evergreen  oaks  arc  a  marked  c ha raci eristic  of  tlic 
period,  more  than  half  the  Swiss  species  being  allied  to  living 
American  forms.  Fig-tree*  referred  to  17  species  occur,  alt  with 
undivided  leathery  leave*:  one  is  close  to  the  banyan,  another  to 
the  indiarubber-trcc.  The  LoMtintat  were  pleniiful,  and  include 
various  true  burds,  camphor-treca,  cinnamon,  Pirua  and  Sassafras. 
The  Proleaetae,  according  to  Hcer,  ar»  «ill  common,  the  Australian 
■enera  Hakta.  Dryandra,  GrnilUa  and  BanJttia,  baig  represented 
Amongst  gamopetatous  plants  seven]  oT  our  laiSMC  uving  (hinaie*, 
locltsding  CampcauJateae,  Lttbialat.  SfkWaMW  and  PnmidMiu, 
are  still  missing;  and  of  Beratintotj  Scfopkularinetu,  Ceniianeae 
and  Caprifottaccat  there  are  only  faint  and  doubtful  indications. 
The  CompoiHae  are  represented  by  isolated  fruits  of  various  species. 
Twining  liana*  ara  met  with  in  a  qxciea  of  Bifnonia  ;  Umbeitiferae 
KantiMculaeeot  and  ChKiftnt,  are  repreaentcd  by  a  few  fruits. 
These  familie*,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  had  anything  like 
Ihctr  present  impnrlance  in  the  temperate  flora,  though,  as  they 
arc  m.iinlv  iHrti.iccnii-,  pl.ints  with  fruits  of  moderate  hardness. 
thi:y  may  h,ni.'di.i:,,y(dand  left  no  trace.  The  American /.jrioi^nufraii 
Kill  flourished  in  Europe.  ,  Waier-liliea  oC  Ihe  fsnera  Nym^iota 


having  been  i^efcribed.  KtsatMt  arc  rare,  Craloejw,  Pnmxs  ud 
Amygdaltis.  1>«ii»  the  only  genera  recorded.  It  is  obvioa*  ite 
m.iny  of  iIiim:  Swiss  Miocene  plant*  will  need  fnare  doae  wa^ 
before  (heir  ^iieclfic  charscten,  or  even  their  generic  posaioe.  tj* 
\<c  accepii-d  as  thoroughly  made  out:  still,  this  will  not  afivn  ck 
general  composition  of  the  Aora,  with  its  lain  proponicMi  of  de- 
ciduous tree*  and  evergreen*,  and  it*  noticeable  dcficieacy  n  «*t 
of  our  latBBM-living  familica. 

From  EiUittte  it  will  be  coitvenidit  to  past  to  a  diit^t 
of  similar  latitude,  so  that  we  may  see  to  what  cxlenl  boCaaisl 

provinces  existed  in  Eocene  and  Oligocene  times.  It 
so  happens  that  (he  interior  of  temperate  Nonh 
Americjt  %  ifinast  the  only  tcfkm  outside  Europe  in     ' "  "*" 
which  a  Mttes  of  ptant-bcaring  «i«u  give  «  connected  fainot? 

of  these  periods,  and  in  which  the  plants  have  been  coUeC.c^ 
anJ  studied,  Il  is  unfortunately  still  very  difficult  to  cenela:e 
evi-n  appruxitnatcly  the  Strata  on  the  two  sides  of  tbc  AtUnik 
aiul  there  is  great  doubt  as  to  what  strata  belong  (o  cxrh  dtviaai 
cf  ihc  Tertiary  period  even  in  diSerent  parts  of  North  Anietia. 
Tlii^  (lifl'iculiy  will  disappear  as  the  strata  become  better  known; 
l)u[  at  prc^ini  each  of  the  silted-up  lakes  has  to  be  studied  sepai- 
aicly,  for  we  cannot  expect  so  dose  a  correspondence  in  tkdr 
faunas  and  floras  as  is  found  in  the  more  cmWded  nnd  inttlkr 
basins  in  central  Europe. 

Perhaps  the  most  Rriking  characteristk  of  the  Tertiary  ion* 
uf  North  America,  a*  distinguished  from  those  of  Europe,  il  the 
greater  continuity  in  their  history  and  greater  coaoexson  with  (lie 
exi'^tinc!  flora  of  the  tame  region*.  Thi*  difference  b  readilr  n- 
pUinod  when  we  remember  that  in  Europe  the  main  barriers  -whch 
stop  migration,  *uch  as  the  Alps  and  the  Mediterranean,  run  eaa 
and  west,  while  in  America  the  only  bamcr*  o(  kny  impo«UMe 
run  nonh  and  *outh.  In  consequence  of  thi*  peculiarity,  dimatic 
or  orographic  chanacs  in  Europe  tend  to  drive  animal*  and  ptaors 
into  a  riJ  dc  toe,  Inm  which  there  i*  no  escane;  but  in  Ammci 
similar  ctimaiic  wave*  merely  cause  the  species  alternately  to  retirmi 
and  advance.  This  difficulty  in  migration  is  probably  the  reasoa 
why  the  cxi^^ing  European  flota  is  so  poor  in  brge-lruited  ms 
eompan.-d  uiili  what  it  was  in  Miocene  time*  or  with  the  cntfio( 
flora  of  Nonh  America.  In  America  the  conIra*t  between  the 
Eocene  fomis  and  those  now  living  is  much  less  striking,  and  this 
fact  has  led  tn  the  wrong  assumption  thai  the  present  Amcficaa 
flora  had  its  origin  in  the  American  continent.  Such  «  conclusioa 
is  by  no  means  warranted  by  the  facts,  for  in  Tertiary  ttme*.  as  we 
have  teen,  the  European  flora  had  a  distinctly  "  AnmiuB  "  lactc^ 
Therefore  the  to-callcd  Apcrican  forms  may  have  originated  ia 
Ihc  Old  World,  or  more  probably,  as  Sapona  Mignst*.  in  the  potir 
regions,  whem  e  they  were  driven  by  the  increase  of  cold  aoutbwards 
into  Europe  .ind  into  America.  The  American  Tertiary  Bon  i* 
10  laigc,  and  ( he  geology  of  the  deposit*  i*  *o  intricate,  that  it  i*  o*t 
of  the  question  to  discuss  them  more  fully  within  tlic  limit*  of  this 
article.  Wc  may  point  out.  however,  that  the  eariy  Tertiary  floras 
seem  to  indicate  a  much  closer  connexion  and  a  greater  coram  unity 
of  species  thia  is  found  between  the  existing  plants  of  Europe  and 
America.  Or.  rather,  wc  should  perhaps  say  that  ancicat  Ions 
suggest  recent  dispersal  from  the  place  of  ongin,  and  leas  time  io 
which  to  vary  ana  become  modified  by  the  loM  of  different  groun* 
in  the  two  continent*.  Ceooraphical  province*  are  cotauilir 
indicated  by  the  Eocene  flora  ol  Europe  and  America,  but  tbeae  an 
marked  llitn  thoae  now  exicting. 

If  ;vt  u:tu  to  a  more  isolated  regton,  Bke  Autralla,  we  find 
.1  l.iiwcr  Iav  cne  flora  distinctly  tchiied  to  the  ensting  Son  at 
Australia  an<i  Dot  to  that  of  other  conUocnts. 
Australasia  had  then  as  now  a  peculiar  flora  of  fta 
own,  though  the  former  wide  dispet»l  of  the  Pretcaceae  and 
Myrt.iceae.  and  also  the  large  number  of  Amentaceae  then  found 
in  Au'lr^ilia.  make  the  Eocene  plants  of  Europe  and  Australia 
much  I(  i5  unlike  than  are  the  present  floras. 

Within  the  Arctic  circle  a  large  number  of  Tertiary  plant* 
have  been  collected.  These  were  described  by  Hcer,  who 
referred  them  la  the  Miocene  period;  he  recogniied,  ^^^^ 
in  fart,  t>vo  periods  during  which  Angiosperma  17^^^,, 
flourished  within  the  Arctic  regions,  the  one  Upper 
Cretaceous,  the  other  Miocene.  To  this  view  of  the  Mtocene 
age  of  the  plant-bearing  atiata  in  Greenland  and  Spitabergea 
there  are  serious  objections,  which  we  wiU  again  refer  to  when 
[he  flora  has  been  described. 

Tho  T.  u  i-y  flora  of  Greenland  is  of  great  Interest,  from  the 
cairer.Klv  IikIi  latitude  at  which  the  plants  flounshed.  th^v  of 
the  specie*  having  been  collected,  so  far  north  as  lat.  81  .  Taking 
fry  tSuiiniff  nortberty  locality,  la  CnaacU  Laadi  we  had  the  flora 
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to  GDRipriM  2  boTMUib,  II  Conltcfi  (inctudfac  <lw  liens'  Pmtu 
AHi$),  a  zrijtei,  •  tcdge.  a  poplan,  ft  willow,  i  birches,  a  hansta, 
an  etm,  a  KihwrnMi,  a  waUr-lily,  and  a  lime.  Such  an  OMemblaBc 
at  the  preteni  day  would  wuttm.  •  btitude  quite  35*  farther  Muth; 
but  it  ihowa  decidedly  colder  conditioM  than  any  af  the  Earopean 
Eoceocv  (Mcooene,  or  Miooene  Mnta.  Fiam  lat.  7I'  in  SpllJteiicn 
Hecf  ncom  136  ^Mciea  o(  (omU  plants.  More  tn  the  Kmib,  at 
Ditca  Iiland  in  lat.  70*.  the  Tertiary  wood  Mem  to  hav«  been 
principally  compoted  of  plane*  and  Sequoia*;  bin  a  lar^e  number 
of  other  genera  occur,  the  total  number  of  plant*  aliwty  recorded 
being  137.  From  variout  parts  d  Creenbnd  tbey  mw  amount 
to  at  Icatl  aSo.  Amonfr  the  plants  from  Diaco,  wre  than  a  quarter 
aR  also  found  in  the  Miocene  of  central  Europe.  The  plant*  of 
Diaco  include,  besde*  the  plane  and  Sequoia,  wch  wam-tenpente 
tree*  at  Gink[o,  oak,  bmh,  poplar,  maple,  walnut,  lime  and 
mainolta.  1(  these  diHerent  depotiii  are  contemporaneou*,  as  i* 
not  improbable,  there  i*  a  diuinct  change  in  the  flora  as  we  nwve 
farther  from  the  pole,  which  uiggests  that  difference  of  latitude  then 
a*  now  wa*  accompanied  bv  a  oifTcrence  in  the  flora.  But  if  this 
proceM  i*  continuous  from  latitude  to  latitude,  then  we  ought  not 
to  look  for  a  Bora  of  equivalent  age  in  the  warm-temperate  Miocene 
deposit*  of  central  Europe,  but  ihould  rather  expect  to  find  that  the 
temperate  plants  of  Greenland  were  contemporaneous  with  a  tropical 
flora  in  central  Europe.  A*  Mr  Siarkie  Gardner  has  pointed  out,  it 
doe*  not  seem  rcaunabte  to  assume  that  the  tame  Bora  could  have 
ranged  then  throuBh  40*  of  latitude:  it  i*  more  probable  that  an 
Eocene  temperate  Oora  found  in  the  Arctic  rcaions  travelled  south- 
ward* a*  the  climate  became  cooler,  till  it  became  the  Miocene 
temperate  flors  of  central  Europe.  Mr  Gardner  suggeat*.  therefore, 
that  the  plant-bed*  of  Grcmland  and  Spiisbercen  represent  the 
period  af  iicateat  htat,  and  ate  thcMfore  wrongly  Kfrncd  to  the 
Miocene.  At  prnent  the  evidenpc  ia  tcamly  Mu5cient  to  decide 
the  question,  lor  if  thi*  view  is  nrirt.  wo  ought  to  God  within  the 
AtCtK  circle  truly  Arctic  (Ion*  ecpuvalent  CO  uw  cool  Lower  Eocene 
and  Miocene  period*:  but  tbew  have  not  yet  btcn  met  with. 

A  steady  decrease  of  temperature  marked  the  Pliocene  period 
Uuoughout.  Europe,  and  gradually  brought  the  cUmatic  con- 
fgfgg^  diUons  into  coircqMiuieace  with  ihoM  now  existing, 
till  Cowards  ibc  end  of  the  period  neither  climate 
nor  phyu'cal  geo(iaph/  differed  (rcatly  from  those  now  eaisttng. 
Concurrently  with  thh  Change,  the  tropical  and  extinct  forms 
disappeared,  and  the  flora  approached  more  and  more  neariy 
to  that  now  existing  In  the  districia  where  the  fossil  plants  are 
found,  though  in  the  older  deposits,  at  any  rate,  the  geographical 
disUibulion  still  dtfiercd  considerably  front  that  now  met  with. 
At  last,  in  the  lueu  Pliocene  itrata  (often  called  "  prc-Glacial  ") 
we  find  a  flora  consisting  almoat  entirety  of  existing  species 
belonging  to  the  Palacarctic  r^oni,  and  nearly  all  still  living 
in  the  country  where  the  fossils  are  found.  This  Bora,  however, 
b  associated  with  a  fauna  of  large  mammab,  the  majority  of 
which  are  extinct. 

The  pbnt*  of  the  Older  Itiocene  period  are  unknown  in  Great 
Britain,  and  little  known  throi^hout  Europe  except  in  central 
Frartce  and  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  forettsol  central  France 
during  this  epoch  showed,  according  toSaporta,  a  singular  admixture 
of  living  European  specie*,  with  tree*  now  characteristic  ol  the 
Canary  Itlct  and  of  North  America.  For  inscance,  ol  the  living 
•pecie*  found  at  Meximieux,  near  Lyons,  one  is  American,  eight 
at  least  belong  to  lhe_  Canaries  (six  bein^  charactcriwic  of  those 
islandOi  two  are  Asiatic,  and  ten  still  live  in  Europe.  Taking  into 
aci'Dunt.  however,  the  closest  living  allies  of  the  lotsil  plant*,  wc 
find  about  equal  affinities  with  the  floras  of  Europe,  America,  and 
Asia.  There  i*  al*0  a  decided  ri>scinb1ani:(.>  to  the  e.-irlkr  Miivme 
flora.  Among  the  more  intcrcstine  plant*  ul  ihit  ikputit  m^y  be 
mcniioiied  Terrtja  nmcifmi^now,jkf^K»ei  an  evergreen  0.1k  iliise 
to  the  common  Otfintf ' illK  ujni  niMrrwutr,  Apvilon'mt 
tmnttitntit,  Ptrtrc  reialfWattlW.  Md  iU»*awaritntit;  D*plinc  poniita 

ia  plant  of  Ana  Minor);  a  apocie*  of  box,  Karccly  dillcrmg  from  the 
inglish,  and  a  bamboo.  To  thi*  ^poch,  w  petbop*  to  a  stan 
riigntly  later,  and  not  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  as  is  generally 
•uppoied,  should  probably  be  referred  the  1ii.-niie  rlcpo^.itt  of  ihe 
Val  d'Arno.  This  lignite  and  the  accomp-mvin^  Irnf-Ujimi;  rl.iy* 
undtriie andate apparently  older  t hanthestr.il  J  »iih  Ni  wcr  I'li.vinc 
mammal*  and  molluHra.  The  only  mammjl  atiually  aiwxljicd 
with  the  plant*  appears  10  be  a  species  ol  t.ipir.  a  ^i-nus  which  in 
Europe  teems  to  oe  characteristically  Mlocem-  ,inil  (M:r  Pliprcne. 
The  plants  of  the  V1I  d'Arno  have  Nrn  ilc-rriUd  I'v  ki-UTi ;  ihey 

COmill  mainly  of  ditiduous  irccs,  3  lornf  proi-'i;          i  "  In.  I1  .i« 

known  Miocene  and  carlv  Pliocene  lorms,  nearly  all  t>l  ilicra  bring 
extinct.  A  markedly  upland  character  is  given  to  the  flora  ol  thi* 
valley  ihroush  the  abundance  of  pines  (9  )prcic«)  and  oaks  (16 
species)  whicn  it  contains;  but  this  peculiarity  is  readily  accounted 
for  br  the  (leep  slope*  of  the  Apennines,  which  everywhere  Mtrround 
Md  doaMnaie  iha  oU  lake-baaia.  Aaoag  ibt  Mfcer  ■otkoabia 


pLints  may  be  meniioned  Bilula  (3  species),  Alnut  (2  species), 
Carpiitus,  F.igui  (4  sihiIls).  ^aiii  (4  spc^cits).  Populiu  (2  B|>l■l.K-^), 
Flulanui,  Liauidomhar.  Fldtieia.  VImus  (2  specick),  fiVuj  (2  spcvn-^,), 
I'erswnin,  Lauras  (5  spwief.),  Fersea,  Susajras.  Ctnniiir.njr.um 
(5  tlXfil-*),  Ottedapkl*.  Dioipyrot  (2  sprcies),  AndromfiUi.  M,ti;n,A,a, 
Ac(r  (3  specie*),  Sapi^dtit.  Cciaslrui  (j  species),  lUx  I4  ^-ixincs). 
Kkamniu  (3  species),  Jagtewi  species),  Carya  (2  £(h.i:u.'s),  Khui. 
Myrlus.  OaiB^gu.  ^fuaof.  Caiita  h  species).  These  plants  suggest 
a  colder  cHmate  tRui  tUt  hidicatcd  by  the  plants  of  Meximieux— 
they  might,  tbc««far»t  be  thotwht  to  belong  to  a  later  period.  The 
dilenncc,  however,  ia  probably  fully  accounted  for  when  we  take 
into  Gonuderation  the  biting  wwd*  atill  felt  in  spring  in  the  valb 
of  the  Amo.  and  the  probable  large  admixtuic  of  plant* 
down  from  the  mountams  above.  Somewhat  bter  Pliocene  (' 
in  the  Val  d'Arno.  a*  well  as  the  tuffs  associated  with  the  1 
voldDoes  in  central  France,  yidd  plants  of  a  more  familiar  typb,  a' 
considerable  proportion  ol  ihcm  still  living  in  the  Meditenaaawi 
region,  tboilg)i  some  are  only  now  found  at  distant  localities,  anfl 
oiTiW*  arc  trxtinct.  The  flora,  however,  is  essentially  Palaearctlc, 
American  and  Australian  types  having  disappeared. 

A  somewhat  l.itir  I'liinene  flora  i«  represented  by  the  plants 
found  at  Teijcltn,  tnjr  Vi'nioo,  on  the  borders  ol  the  Netherlands 
nnU  Germany.  This  iltpjsit  is  of  especial  interest  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  origin  o(  the  exislinH  flora  o(  Britain.  The  Tegelen 
pLnts  arc  mainly  north  Kurciiiean;  luit  there  Occur  others  of  central 
.iiicl  south  Kiirii[H',  ,i(nl  various  exotic  and  exiincl  forms,  nearly  all 
ol  whith.  liLiwiviT.  U'long  to  the  I'jKu-arctic  reuion,  thouKh  Mxne 
iii.iy  now  In-  1  ojilund  lc>  wiikly  separalcil  parts  of  it.  For  insiaiicc, 
FUrocarya  cai«aji(ij  does  not  b'"*  nearer  than  the  Caucasus, 
where  it  ii  asHociated  with  the  wild  vine— .tIvj  found  at  Tcg<-1,>n; 
Ifataolia  Kelmi  is  confined  to  the  north  island  of  Jafian;  another 
species  of  ifarnolia  cannot  be  iilcniilied  and  may  be  extinct.  An 
extinct  water-lily,  Euryaitlimbwu'-niii,  belongs  to  a  monotypic  genus 
now  confined  to  Assam  and  Clnna;  an  iMinct  sedge,  DulichiuM 
ttiPifomtt,  belongs  to  a  genus  only  living  in  Amirica,  tiraugh  the 
only  living  specie*  once  flourished  also  in  Denmark;  an  cxtlnet 
specie*  of  watcT'aloe  ISlratitUi  tletani)  makes  a  third  genu*,  repre- 
sented onlv  by  a  single  living  specie*,  which  was.evioently  bMter 
repre«.ntea  In  Pliocene  times.  A  large  proportion  of  the  I^aaCb 
liowevcr,  may  Mill  be  found  living  in  Holland  and  Britain;  btn^tbin 
i,  a  singular  acarcity  of  Composites  though  this  ortier  is  ttotjf 
repmenttd  in  British  strata  ol  sli[;htly  later  date. 

The  latest  Pliocene,  or  prc-Clacial,  flora  of  northern  Europe  i$ 
bnt_ known  from  the  Cromer  Forest-bed  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  a' 
fluvio-marinc  deposit  which  tics  beneath  the  whole  ol  the  Glacial 
Ii'positsof  these  counties,  and  passes  downwards  Into  the  Crag,  many 
the  animals  actually  associated  with  the  plants  being  characteristic 
riiocene  species  which  seem  immediatelv  afterwards  to  have  been 
cMcrminaicft  by  the  increasing  cold.  Tne  plants  contained  in  the 
("rumer  Forest-bed,  ol  which  about  150  species  have  now  been 
di'lcrmincd,  l.ill  mainly  inlii  two  eroups— the  forcsl -trees,  and 
m.irsh  and  aquatic  plants.  Wc  know  liiilc  nr  roihint;  al  pri-sont 
111  the  upland  plants,  or  of  those  of  ilr>'  or  chalky  soils.  Fiitist  tice* 
nre  well  represented;  they  arc.  in  fact,  bcttci  kno"  ti  than  m  any  of 
i!ie  bier  English  deposits.  Wc  find  the  livin,;  Unii-li  ol 
A;<!ijinBiir.  maple,  sloe,  hawthorn,  apple,  whiu^  tKMrii,  ^  n  ]i|..r-r,c*-, 
I  ornel.  elm,  birrh,  alder,  hornbeam,  haiel,  oak.  beech,  utiluu..  )  ,  n 
rid  pine,  and  also  the  spruce.  Thi*  !*  an  assemblage  that  could  not 
>i.  ll  be  found  under  condition*  differing  greatly  from  those  now 
lolding  In  Noriolk;  there  is  an  absence  of  both  Arctic  and  south 
Ivuropcao  pbni*.  'The  variety  of  trees  show*  that  the  climate  sra* 
mild  and  moin.  Amoiw  the  hertmceoui  planti  we  find,  miiwled 
uith  'a  number  that  still  live  in  Norf'olh,  HyptCMm  pncuti^ent', 
the  watCT-chesinut  {Trapa  natans),  and  Najat  minor,  none  of  whicli 
'   now  British. 

On  the  Norfolk  coast  another  thin  plant-bed  occurs  locally  above 
the  Forcsi-lxd  and  immediately  beneath  the  Boulder  Clay.  Thia 
deposit  shows  no  tr^ice  of  foresl-trces,  but  it  It  full  of  remain*  of 
Arctic  mosses,  and  of  the  dwarf  willow  and  tHich;  in  short,  it  yiehfs 
the  flora  now  found  within  the  ArcUc  circle. 

The  incoming  of  the  Glacfal  epoch  does  not  appear  to  hava 
been  accompanied  by  any  occlimailiaiion  of  the  obnts— Uie 
tpecics  belonging  to  temperate  Europe  were  t^'^^l'y  pfc^mgi^ 

exterminated,  and  Arctic  forms  look  their  place*. 
The  same  Atciic  flora  reappears  in  depouts  immediately 
oIjovc  ihi.'  highest  liouliier  Clay,  depOMts  lotmed  after  the  ico 
)iad  paiscfi  away.  Thc-J.'  fo-^i|  Arctic  plants  have  now  been 
found  as  far  soul  has  Bov.>  Ir !.  ■  y  lii  Devonshire,  where  Pcngeltjr 
and  Hccr  discovered  the  he. it  lurry  and  dwarf  birch;  London, 
where  alio  Belli!.:  luuia  occur*;  and  at  Deubtn  in  Saxony, 
uhith  lies  marly  .is  far  south  as  lat.  50°,  but  has  yielded  to 
I'rolf^r  N4ih<ir-.r5  n-st.iti  hes  several  Arctic  species  of  willow 
•..ixifr.iKc.  'Mic  ..ilil  iK'riod,  howcver,  was  not  coniinuous, 
fur  both  in  Great  Hiitoin  and  on  the  continent  of  Etuope.  at. 
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climate  and  the  reappearance  of  a  flora  olmc^t  iJcrtical  with 
thMl  now  livinc  in  the  same  regions.  This-"  inter-Glacial " 
flora,  though  to  Bke  that  now  found  in  the  disLricI,  has  inter- 
estiuft  peculiarities.  In  EngUnd,  tor  instance,  it  includes  Actr 
mompessuljiium,  a  southern  maple  which  do«s  not  now  extend 
nearer  than  ccatnt  Europe,  and  Coloneatter  Pyracantha;  also 
J!Mu  paiwi$ta  and  N.  minor,  both  southern  forms  not  now 
luuva  of  Bibjiln-  Bnuuitia  pdlulii,  a  water-lily  fuund  in  the 
warroer  regions  almost  throughout  the  world,  eicepl  in  Europe, 
occurs  abundantiy  in  nurih  Gennuty,  but  not  in  Great  Britain. 
Similar  in Icr- Glacial  deposits  in  Tlttd  CO^itain  leaves  of  Rhodo- 
dendron pontUum. 

Space  will  not  pcimit  us  to  enter  Into  any  fatU  diwiisnon  of 
the  recurrence  of  GLicial  and  inter-Gladal  periods  and  the 
Influence  they  may  have  had  on  the  flora.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  if  climatic  alternations,  such  as  those  just  described, 
are  part  of  the  normal  routine  that  has  gone  on  through  all 
(eologica!  periods,  and  are  not  mereTy  confined  to  the  btest, 
then  such  changes  must  evidently  have  had  great  influence  on 
the  evolution  and  geographical  distribution  both  of  species  and 
of  floras-  Whether  this  was  so  is  a  question  still  to  be  decided, 
for  in  dealing  wilh  extinct  floras  it  is  diflicuU  to  decide,  except 
in  the  most  general  way,  to  what  climatic  conditions  they  point. 
We  seem  to  find  indications  of  long-period  climatic  oscillations 
in  Tertiary  times,  but  none  of  the  sudden  invasion  of  an  Arctic 
flora,  like  that  which  ocxrurted  during  more  recent  times.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  boweveci  that  an  Arctic  flora  b  mainly 
fUstioguishable  from  a  temperate  one  by  its  poverty  and  dwarfed 
vegetation,  ila  dedduous  leaves  and  small  fniits,  rather  than 
by  the  oceurrence  of  any  charaacristic  genera  or  lamiliea. 
Careful  and  long-continued  study  would  therefore  be  needed 
t^ddtt  we'epaM  say  of  any  citioct  dwaifed  flora  that  it  Included 
WyfluU*  -MA  could  withstand  Arctic  conditions. 

'  Adthokities.— H.  Conwenu,  UonotrapkU  der  baltisckai  Btm- 
sUiHbaume  (Daiuig.  IS90},  DU  Flora  dei  Bernslntu,  vol.  ii.  (1886); 
Sir  W.  Dawson,  Paperv  on  the  Crctairouf  Plant*  of  British  North 
America,  Tram.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada  (188,1-18^):  C.  von  Ettlngs- 
hauEcn.  "  Die  Kreidcllora  von  Niidttithona  in  Sachsen,"  Sils.  k. 
Akad.  Will.  Wim.  malh.-nat.  CI.,  vol,  Iv..  Abth.  i.  {1S67);  "  Report 
00  .  .  .  Fossil  nora  of  Shoppy,"  Prot.  Roy.  Soc.  nnix.  388  (1879): 
"  Report  on  .  .  .  Fos^l  Flora  of  Alum  Bay."  ibid.  xxx.  238  (1B80); 
C.  von  Etlingshotiscn  anti  J,  S,  Gardner,  "  Eocene  Flora,"  vols.  i. 
and  ii.,  Piihtanl.  Sw.  ( 1 879-1 S86) :  W.  M.  Fontaine.  "  The  Potomac 
i.r  Vii;iib';i  r  Mivii'ii:  1-  lor.i."  ['..S'.  Cfolo^nal  Siinty,  Munotriph  xv. 
( iftSj; :  j,  (i.iniiHT,  H.ir.i  Li!  ,Mum  Uay,  in  "  Gcoit^y  ul  tKt  Isle  of 
\Vik(i(,'  Mfm.  Oeol.  Sur.-ey  (;iuj  id.,  [«89);  M-  K.  Gocppcrl  .md 
A.  Slengc,  Dir  FInru  des  flimi/riHi  und  ihrr  Bfzirhuntfn  zur  Flora 
der  TrrliStlnrmalion  und  dtr  Cenrnur.Tl,  vol.  i.  (Djniig.  1883); 
O.  Hrer,  Horn  Urharia  JIrh<l:r.r  ()  vol.,,  WintCTlhur.  I  K;";- 1 S51)) ; 
Flora  Jns:lii  arclua  (7  viil,  ,  Ztiti.  h.  iMr,R-iBSj),  "  Ucii zur 
KrclijLllon,— (I)  Flora  ic.ii  .\li>1,  ttin  in  MjhrL'ii,"  ,\'tue  Dfiikidir. 
oUtem,  ichwis.  CntU.  Wu/rif-.tin,  vol.  M.iii,  m^'-in.  si  (^uricli. 
1869-1873):  Primaeval  World  in  Hwil'^rlnnd  [2  v..ls„  i8;(.);  F.  H, 
Koowllcm,  "Catalogue  of  the  Cri.(.ift..ni  .md  Tirti.iry  PLnn  of 
North  America."  BM.  U.S.  Ctfl.  Sunty  (No.  151.  1898),  "  Flora 
of  the  Montana  Formation,"  ibid,.  No.  163  (tooo):  Krasser,  -  Die 
fotsile  Krcideflora  von  Kunstadt  in  Maiiren.'  Beit.  paUonl.  Ct^. 
OaHrrtick-Untarni,  Bd.  v.  Hfl.  3  (1S96):  Leo.  Lcsquercux, 
T^&pUjhuckma  to  fb»  Fossil  Flora  of  the  Western  Temloriet," 
jMPBS^Cwf .  5Wac>  <■/  rtr  Tttrilories,  vols,  vt.,  vii.,  viii.  (1877- 
liijK  "Tne '. Fkna  or  the  Dakota  Croup,"  U.S.  Gtolotital  Survey, 
Monograph  xvii.  (iSoi);  Mewhinelli  and  Sr|uiiiAbol,  flora  ler(iaria 
ilatita  (iSqil:  this  book  contains  3  full  bibliography  rclaiinR  lo 
(he  Fossil  Flora  of  Italy;  J,  S.  Newberry.  "The  Mora  of  Amboy 
Clayi."  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  Monopr.iph  vwi.  ( 1895I ;  llosius  and 
von  der  Marck.  "Die  Flur.i  iltr  nvsLphuliitlu-n  Kro'ltfi>rMi,nioo," 
PalatBntotrapkiiO,  vol.  twi.  O98o),  ami  >upiil.'i!ii.'[ii  in  ibid.  vol. 
uxi.  (i88j);  A.  C,  Nalhotsl.  "  Gljci.illlora  in  .im  auiM-rstcn 

Itiiide  dc»  nonJiichcn  Diluvium*,"  Kongl.  Vrh-n'.ir,^%-.\t,id.  Fii-h., 
«  519  (1894':  Ck-ment  Rcid.  "  Pliocene  Dcpofii ,  ol  llriuin,"  .U'r.;, 
aeol.  Survey  Origin  of  tlit  Britiih  Flora  liWi/jl:  C,  sod  K.  M. 

Rcid.  "  Tlif  Fossil  Flora  of  Tcgelcn-sur-Mcuw.  nc^ir  Vinloo,  in  ilic 
Provinti-  ir(  Limbure."    Veik.  Kon.  Akad.   llVl^ni'A,  AmiUrdam, 

Si%x!.  r)I.  xiii.  No,  C(l907):"On  thePri-GljcialFior.iol  Hrii.iin," 
Ohm  L:fin.  .W.  (Ho/jnv),  xjtxviii,  7o6-i)7  (1908);  G,  dc  Jsi[«ijna, 
"  Prodtiiint  il  unr  llurt  losiilt  dcs  Travertins  ancient  dr  S*tiniiF." 
JfiM.  toe.  fM.  Fraact.  3i>d  lerici.  vol.  viii,  p.  jHq  (ilWitt);  "  He- 
cbercbe*  sw  Ics  vfgClauK  foMile*  de  Meiimicu*,  '  Archn.  Mm. 
Jifir.  asL  Lmk,  I.  131  (1876):  Monde  dt I  ptantet  omuI  rapparitie* 
jatHimm  |l<jjQ)ir^^u<ies«nf  h  vCgctaihM  dn  aod^W  dc  ta  France 


Forlntal  (Lisbon,  i8m/:  C.~de  SaporM  an^  A.  F.  MartM,  **  ^4 

tur  rftat  dc  la  v^i^etation  a  I'^poquc'  dc*  roames  beetmienna  de 
Celinden,"  Mem.  eour.  atad.  ray.  btltif*,  vol.  nuivii.  No.  6  {iAt}), 
and  vol.xli.  N0.3  US78):  J-  Vdcnovsky,  "  Die  Flora  derbAbmncWa 
Kicideformaiion."  in  B*UrSt*  Paltontotopt  OttUrrtiek-l/iifarmi 
mnddti  Orienls.  vols,  ii.-v.  (1881-1885);  Later  F.  Ward,  "  Sywgpj» 
of  the  Flora  of  ihi?-  Laramie  Croup,  Report  U.S.  Ctedmpemi 

Survey,  pp.  39a'5'^4  (iSSs);  "The  CtographKal  Dittributioa  ol 
Foshil  I'bnt^  ^t/:  Kepirt  U.S.GMlctieol  Surwy.  pp.  663-^60  lia»i)i 
"TliL-  r<>iom.-ic  1  onnatloo,"  Iflk  Rtfori  U.S.  Gtdipeat  Smrwej. 
Pr>-  |ib<)q| ;  "  Sone  Analogies  in  the  L.o«wr  Crctaccoua  at 

E.]rupc  and  Anicnci,"  t6A  Rupert  U,S.  GtcUtuot  Sufwty,  Pt.  I.,  pp. 
4(>2'S4s  {ifU)(>) :  "  The  Cretsceous  Fomaibn  of  the  Blaick  Hilb  >■ 
indit.iiod  by  ilic  Fonil  Plants,"  19^  Report  0.3.  CeaUguet 
.>un^y,  Ft.  II..  pjj.  $31-^  (iSgS)-.  (C.  R.) 

PALAEOGRAPHY  (Gr.  imXaiAr.'ancIeot.  and  ypt4tai,  Uf 
write),  the  science  of  andcnt  handwriting  acquired  from  itudy 
of  surviving  exam  plea,  '  While  qitgraphy  is  the  sdne*  vAkh 
deals  with  iDBCriptioiis  (j.v.)  engraved  on  stone  or  metal  or  other 
enduring  nUteiuI  as  roemorials  for  future  ages,  palaeography 
talLCS  cognisance  of  writiikgs  of  a  literary,  ecoDomic,  of  legal 
nature  written  generally  with  stDe,  reed  or  poa,  00  lableta,  nUt 
or  codices.  The  boandary,  however,  between  the  two  wdemcta 
is  not  always  to  be  oactly  defined.  The  fact  that  an  imcriptioa 
occurs  upon  a  hard  material  in  a  fixed  position  docs  not  aeccs- 
sarily  bring  it  under  the  head  of  cpigi4>hy.  Sneh  «p"ii™t  «f 
writing  as  the  graffiti  or  waU-KribUinff  of  Pompeii  ud  andcBC 
Rome  belong  as  much  to  the  one  science  as  to  the  other;  for 
they  neither  occupy  the  position  of  Inscriptions  set  up  with 
special  design  as  epigraphical  monuments,  ooc  are  they  th« 
movable  written  documents  with  whkh  we  connect  the  idea 
of  palaeography.  But  such  exceptions  only  ili^t^  tflcct  the 
brtud  distinction  just  specified. 

The-scopc  of  this  article  is  to  trace  the  history  of  Gm3t  ami 
Latin  palaeography  from  the  eaiUcst  written  documents  in 
those  languages  which  have  survived.  In  Greek  palaeography 
we  have  ft  subject  which  Is  self-contained.  Tlie  Greek  charac- 
ter, in  Its  pure  form,  was  used'for  one  language  only;  but  the 
universal  study  of  that  language  throughout  Europe  and  the 
wide  diffusion  of  Its  Uterature  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
accumulation  of  Credc  MSS.  in  every  centre  of  learning.  The 
field  of  Latin  palaeography  is  much  wider,  for  the  Romaa 
alphahet  has  made  its  way  into  every  country  of  west  tin 
Europe,  and  the  study  of  its  various  de\'elopments  and  changes 
is  essential  for  a  proper  undentapding  of  the  character  whit^ 
wc  write. 

Handwriting,  Uke  every  other  art,  hat  its  dHTetcnt  phases 
of  growth,  perfection  and  decay.  A  particular  form  of  writinc 
is  gradually  developed,  then  takes  a  finished  or  calligrapfcic 
style  and  becomes  the  hand  of  tts  period,  then  deteriorales, 
breaks  up  and  ^iflppears,  or  only  drags  on  an  artificial  exis- 
tence, being  mtspwhile  superseded  by  another  style  whkh.  either 
developed  from  the  older  hand  or  iDlroduoed  indcpeiKkntly, 
runs  the  same  course,  and  in  its  turn  is  displaced  by  a  younger 
rival.  Thus  tn  ihu  history  of  Greek  writing  we  see  the  literary 
uncial  hand  poking  from  early  forms  inui  the  calligraphic  stage, 
and  then  driven  out  by  the  minuscule,  which  again  goes  throagh 
a  series  of  important  changes.  In  Latin,  the  literary  caphai 
and  uncial  hands  give  place  to  the  smalkr  character;  and  this, 
after  running  its  course  and  developing  naiiooa]  characteristics 
in  the  different  countries  of  the  West,  deteriorates  and  is  sq>ef^ 
scded  almost  uidvcnally  by  the  Italian  hand  of  the  Scaaissince. 

Bearing  in  mhid  these  natural  changes,  it  is  'evident  that  a 
style  o[  writing,  once  developed,  is  best  at  the  period  when  it 
13  in  Kciicral  ui^e,  and  that  the  oldest  examples  of  that  period 
Rre  the  simplest,  in  which  vigour  and  naturalness  of  handwriting 
arc  predominant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fine  execution  of  a 
MS,  after  the  best  period  of  the  style  has  passed  cannot  conceal 
deicrioraiion.  The  imitative  nature  of  the  calligraphy  is 
detected  both  l.y  the  general  impression  on  the  eye,  and  hy 
uncertainty  and  ioconsistendes  In  the  forms  of  letters.  It  is 
from  a  falliuc  to  keep  in  mind  the  natural  laws  of  devdop- 
mcnt  aad  dMign  that  early  dates,  to  whkh  they  have  ae 

Mttitmrnikm  ^Hta  to  imituiv*  MSS.;  ud,  gtf  tbt  «kcr 
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hud,  •ven  wy  uoMt  wmpfat  h*v»  ban  poM-dstcd  in  aa 
tMndiUrnVBDM. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  iatiodiKtioa  of  piioting,  writing 
rut  in  two  Uoa — tbe  utunl  ctinive,  uid  tbe  Mt  book-hud 
which  wu  evolved  Inm  it.  Cunive  writing  wu  eiiential  for 
llieoniiDuybusiBeMoIlife.  MSS.  wriiicn  ia  the  tet  book-hAod 
filled  the  place  now  occupied  by  printed  botdu,  the  writing 
being  regular,  the  linei  generally  kept  even  by  ruling  or  other 
gwdei,  and  the  tcxu  provided  with  iisiilat  maiginai  The  aet 
book-hand  disappeared  before  the  pdnting  pnMi  cmsivo 
wdting  neceieaiily  remaint. 

In  the  rtudy  of  baadwiitiBS  it  H  diSndt  to  iiigtimn 
the  great  and  enduring  influence  which  the  dwncter  of  the 
material  employed  for  receivint  the  script  liai  had  upon  the 
formation  of  tbe  written  lettca.  The  original  um  of  day  by 
tbe  Babyloniana  and  AaayriaM  at  tbdr  writing  material  «u 
the  primary  caose  of  tbe  wedge  ehiped  ayBibala  which  were 
produced  by  the  natural  preccea  of  puncturing  ao  ttifi  and 
iluggish  a  aubataoce.  The  dinging  waicn  aurface  of  the  tableta 
«[  tbe  Greeka  ud  Romans  anperinduced  a  broken  and  diicon* 
aected  style  of  writing.  The  conpuUivcly  tnO  surface  of 
papyiua  called  for  •  light  touch  lod  slenderiy  btdt  chmc- 
ters.  With  tbe  introdoctloo  «f  the  amootb  and  bsrd-Mrfaced 
vellum,  firmer  and  heavier  letters,  with  marked  contraats  of 
fine  and  thick  strokes,  became  possible,  and  thenoc  became  the 
fashion.  In  the  task  which  lies  before  us  we  shall  have  to  deal 
mainly  with  HSS.  written  on  the  two  very  different  materials, 
papyrus  and  vellum,  and  we  shall  find  to  how  great  an  extent 
the  general  charactct  wad  the  detailed  develofuneat  of  Greek 
and  Latin  writing,  particularly  for  Utmqr  pupoMlb  hit  been 
affected  by  the  two  materials. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  papyrus  roll  and  of  its  mcccseor, 
the  medieval  vellum  codei,  and  the  particulars  of  tbe  mechanical 
•rrangenent  of  texts  and  other  details  appertaining  to  the 
evolution  of  the  written  book  are  described  in  the  article 
UamncairT.  In  the  present  article  our  attention  is  confined 
to  the  hiMoiy  of  tbe  script. 

Tbe  papyrus  period  ol  our  subject,  as  regards  literary  works, 
nnges  generally  from  tlte  end  ol  the  4tb  century  ba:.  to  tbe  4th 
rantury  of  our  era,  when  the  p^yrus  roll  as  the  vehicle  for 
literature  was  superseded  by  the  vdlum  codex.  The  vellum 
period  extends  from  the  4th  century  to  the  I  jth  century,  when 
tbe  rise  of  the  art  of  printing  was  the  doom  of  the  written  book. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  imagiaed  that  there  Is  a  hard  and  last  line 
separating  the  papyrus  period  from  the  vellum  period.  In  tbe 
early  centuries  of  our  era  there  was  a  tcaotilional  period  lAta 
the  use  of  the  two  materials  overlapped.  The  emptoymcDt 
of  vellum  for  literary  purposes  began  tcntativdy  quite  at  the 
beginning  of  that  era;  nor  did  the  use  of  papyrus  absolutely 
cease  with  the  4th  century.  But  that  century  marks  definitely 
the  period  when  the  change  had  become  generally  accepted. 

In  the  case  of  non-literary  documents,  written  in  amiwt 
bands,  the  papyrus  period  covers  a  still  wider  field.  These  docu- 
ments range  from  the  3rd  century  a.C  down  to  the  7th  century, 
and  a  certain  number  of  eamplea  ovoi  oxtrad  bto  the  8th 
century.  The  survival  cursive  papyrus  docunmts  b  large 
numbers  is  due  to  (he  fact  that  they  are  chiefly  written  in 
E^pt,  where  papyrus  was  tbe  common  writing  materisT  and 
when  climatic  caoditii»s  ensued  their  preservation.  On 
the  other  hand,  early  cursive  documenu  on  vellum  arc  scarce, 
for  it  most  be  bone  in  mind  that,  eves  allowing  for  the  loss 
of  such  documents  attributable  to  tbe  perishable  nature  of 
that  material  in  the  humid  climates  of  Europe,  papyrus  and 
waien  toilets  were  also  the  usual  writing  materials  of  tbe 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Importance  of  the  survival  of  Greek 
cursive  pannri  to  so  late  n  poiod  b  very  great,  for  it  enables 
us  to  trace  the  devdopment  of  the  Greek  litmiy  minuscuk 
handwriting  of  the  9th  century  in  a  direct  line  from  the  cursive 
scripLof  the  p^iyri  centuries  earlier. 

GSKBK  WXtTINO.   h—Ta  pApm 
Id  no  branch  of  our  subject  has  so  great  a  devdopment  been 


cfledcd  since  about  1893  as  in  that  of  the  palaeogrsfAy  of 
Gmk  papyri.  Bddre  that  time  our  knowledge  was  very 
limited.  The  material  was  comparativdy  meagre;  and.  though 
its  increase  was  certainly  only  a  matter  of  time,  yet  the  most 
sanguine  would  hardly  have  dared  to  foretell  the  remarkable 
abundance  of  documents  idiich  the  excavatsoos  of  a  few  yean 
would  bring  to  light. 

Tbe  history  of  Credc  writing  on  papyrus  can  now  be  followed 
with  mere  or  kss  fullness  of  material  for  a  thousand  years. 
Actud  dated  eaampla  range  from  the  late  years  of  the  4th 
century  B.&  to  the  7th  century  aj>.  We  have  a  fair  knovdedge 
of  the  leading  features  of  tbe  writing  of  the  5rd  and  and  centwtei 
a  less  perfect  acquaintanoe  with  those  of  the  1st  century 
tx.  Fbr  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  there  is 
a  faidy  continuous  series  of  documenU;  of  tbe  stb  century 
oidy  a  few  oxamplee  have  as  yet  been  recovered,  but  there  to 
an  abundance  of  material  for  tbe  4tb  and  cariy  7th  centuries. 
Thun  it  win  bt  seen  that,  for  some  periods  we  may  bt 
Justified  in  drawing  certain  conchidons  and  laying  down  certaiA 
rules,  for  others  we  are  still  in  an  imperfect  state  of  knowledge 
But  our  kitowledte  will  no  doubt  alniMt  ycariy  bccone  more 
exaii,  a*  fnsh  material  is  bnn^t  toilet  from  thecaicavatitMw 
ndhich  are  now  oontlnuaUy  proceeding;  and  those  periods  i» 
which  tbe  lack  of  papyri  breaks  tbe  chab  of  eridence  will  sooiKr 
or  laur  be  as  fully  represented  as  the  rest.  The  material 
certainly  lies  buried,  in  die  aands;  it  b  our  misfoctuiie  that  tbe 
exact  sites  have  not  yet  been  struck. 

Tbe  first  discovery  of  Greek  papyri  «w  ■Hide  In  Europe  In 
HS't  when  the  oicavattima  on  the  site  of  Herculancum  yielded 
a  number  of  charred  rolls,  which  proved  to  be  of  a  Uterary 
character.  All  subsequent  discoveries  we  owe  to  Egypt;  and 
it  ia  to  be  observed  that  tb«  papyri  iridch  an  found  in  that 
cooatry  have  come  down  to  «t  tiadet  different  conditions. 
Some,  generally  of  a  litenry  aatute,  were  carefuBy  deposited 
with  tbe  bodies  ol  tbdr  owners  fn  the  tomb  with  tbe  exprem 
intention  of  being  preserved;  bene*  such  MSS.  in  several 
tr,,^m„^  liive  mme  to  our  hands  In  fsirly  perfect  conditioD. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  far  the  larger  number  of  those  recently 
brought  to  lig^it  have  been'  found  on  the  sites  of  towns  and 
villages,  paiticalariy  in  the  distiia  of  the  Fayflm,  where  they 
had  been  dtber  acddentally  lost  at  purposely  thrown  aside 
as  of  00  value,  or  had  even  been  used  up  as  materid  for  other 
purposes  besides  tbdr  origtnd  one.  Tbne  are  consequently  for 
the  most  part  in  an  imperfect  and  even  fragmentary  ooadition, 
dtbou^  not  a  few  of  them  have  proved  to  be  fl<  the  highert 
palaeogrq>hical  and  literary  importance. 

Tbe  date  of  the  first  find  of  Greek  papyri  in  Egypt  was  ia 
177S,  when  some  forty  or  fifty  rolls  were  discovered  by  some 
native  diggers,  who,  however,  kept  only  one  of  theoL  After 
this  scarcdy  aaythbg  ammared  uta  theo'esr  iSso^  iriten  wu 
found  on  the  rito  of  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis,  as  it  wnt 
reported,  a  group  of  documents  of  tbe  and  century  n.c.  Then 
followed  a  fruitful  period,  when  several  important  literary 
papyri  were  secured:  in  i8it,  the  Bankes  Hom»,  containing 
the  last  book  of  the  liiait  ia  i847>  the  rdl  containing  the 
Lycopfaron  and  otbet  orationt  of  Hypereides;  in  1S40  aitd 
1850,  the  Harris  Homer,  bk,  xviii.  of  the  JIM,  and  a  MS,  of 
bks.  iL-iv.;  and,  in  1856,  the  Funerd  Oration  of  Hyperddee. 

But  the  great  bulk  of  the  Creek  papyri  fitoffi  Egypt  is  the  reault 
of  eicavatioBS  uidertakeB  dtniag  the  but  quarter  of  the  19th 
century  and  down  to  the  present  ^y.  Within  this  time  fbw 
very  Important  discoveries  of  documents  in  large  quantities 
have  taken  place.  In  1877  a  peat  mass  of  papyri  was  found 
on  the  du  of  Aninoe  in  lite  FayAm,  being  chiefly  of  a  non- 
literaiy  nature,  and  nnfortuiutdy  In  a  very  fragmentary  state; 
they  an  also  Istc  in  date,  bebg  of  the  Byautins  period.  The 
greater  number  passed  into  tbe  pwaession  of  the  Archduke 
Rauier,  and  are  now  at  Vienna;  tbe  rest  are  divided  between 
London,  Oxford,  Parts  and  Berlin.  After  an  .interval  this 
find  was  followed  by  tbe  recovery  In  rSoa,  in  tbe  same  neigh' 
bourhood,  and  cbieRy  on  tbe  dte  of  a  village  named  Socnopad 
Ncsua.  of  an  extensive  series  of  documeiu  of  the  Reman  perio^i 
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rani^  bom  the  t«t  caitoiy  to  the  middle  of  the  3rd  centory. 
Thoe  papyri,  btiof  of  kq  etrtier  date  and  in  better  coiutition 
tban  the  Aninoite  cdlectioB,  are  couequently  of  greater 
paUeographical  value.  Meet  of  them  are  now  in  Beriio;  many 
are  in  the  British  Museum;  and  tome  are  at  Vienna,  Geneva 
and  elKwhcre^  The  third  and  fourth  great  finds,  and  the  mou 
important  of  all,  were  made  by  Mesus  GrenfeU  aiid  Hunt  when 
escavaiiog,  in  the  seaiona  1896-1897  and  tQos~igo6,  for  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  at  Behneaa,  Ibeandent  Oxyrbynchus. 
Thousands  of  papyri  were  hoe  recovered,  indudiog,  among  the 
Bon-litemry  materia),  a  number  of  loUs  in  good  condition,  and 
comprising  also  a  great  store  of  fragments  of  literary  works, 
among  which  occur  the  now  wett-known  "  Lo^a,"  or  "  Sayings 
of  Our  Lord,"  ancl  fragments  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  some 
instances  of  not  inconsiderable  portions  of  the  writings  of 
various  classical  authors.  This  great  collection  ranges  in  date 
from  the  and  century  b.c.  to  the  7th  century  a.d.;  but  in  what 
proportion  the  documents  fall  to  the  several  centuries  cannot 
be  dctennlned  until  the  scries  of  volumes  in  which  they  are 
to  be  described  for  the  Gracoo-Roroan  branch  of  the  Egypt 
Exploiatioa  Fund  shall  have  made  some  substantial  progresB. 

These  four  great  collections  of  miscellaneous  documoits  have 
been  supplemented  by  finds  of  other  groups,  which  fit  into 
them  mod  aem  to  make  more  Gomplcte  the  chronologlctl 
Kriei.  Such  an  the  GorreqMadeiMe  of  •  Remu  officeriuined 
Alnnnaeus,  of  the  middle  of  the  4th  oentnry,  shared  between 
the  British  Museum  and  the'library  of  Genera  In  the  year  189a; 
a  miscellaneous  collection,  ranging  from  the  ind  century  a.c. 
to  the  jrd  or  4tb  century  AJt.,  acquired  for  the  Egypt  Explora- 
tion Fund  and  pubtisbcd  1^  that  aodety  iPayim  Ttmnt  and 
Oitir  Papyri,  tgoo);  BnothCT  ooUcctioa  obtained  lor  the  same 
society  from  the  cartoimage  of  mummy-cases  dating  back  to 
the  3nl  century  n.a  (Tke  Hibek  PaPyrt,  1906);  and  a  series 
recovered  from  excavations  at  Tcbtunis  for  the  University 
of  CtUfonla  (»*  TVMMfi  Patyrl.  t«oa,  1906),  generaUy  of 
the  sad  centiuy  B.C.  But  of  these  kiaer  groups  by  far  the 
most  Interesting  is  that  which  Mr  Flinders  Pelrie  extracted,  in 
1889-1890,  from  s  set  of  mummy-cases  found  in  the  necropolis 
of  tlie  village  of  Gvrob  In  the  F^yAra.  In  the  manufacture  of 
then  ooSas  mtmben  of  fnialbed  papyri  bad  been'  enployed. 
The  bigments  tbua  woovered  proved  to  be  some  of  this  most 
valuable  documcsta  for  the  history  of  Greek  palaeography 
Ititherto  found,  supplying  us  with  examples  of  writing  of  the 
3rd  century  B.C.  In  fairly  ample  numbm,  and  thus  canying 
back  our  fuller  knowledge  9t  the  subject  to  a  period  lAidi  up 
to  that  time  liad  remained  almost  a  blank.  Besides  niiscri- 
laoeous  documents,  there  are  indudod  the  remains  of  regiiten 
of  wills  entered  up  from  time  to  lime  by  different  scribes,  and 
thus  affording  a  variety  of  handwritings  for  study;  and,  further, 
the  value  oi  the  ctdlection  is  enhanced  by  the  presence  of 
fragments  of  the  Pkaaic  and  Laches  of  Plato,  and  of  the  lost 
A  nihpe  of  Euripides  and  of  other  classical  -works. 

The  last  decade  of  the  i9tb  century  was  oho  distingutsbed 
by  the  recovery  of  several  literary  works  of  the  first  importance, 
inscribed  on  papyri  which  had  bean  dqKwited  with  the  dead, 
and  had  thus  remained  in  a  fairiy  perfect  condmon.  In  1889 
the  trustees  of  tbe  British  Museum  acquired  a  copy  of  the  lost 
'AApalg»r  DobnlB  of  AtiBtotte~«  papyms  <A  tbe  mimes 
of  tlie  poet  Herodas,  and  a  portion  of  the  oratioD  of  Hyperddes 
against  Pbllippldes;  and  la  1896  they  liad  the  further  good 
fortune  to  secure  a  papyms  containing  conuderable  portions 
of  Ihe  odes  of  Bacchylidei,  the  conUmptvary  <tf  PSndar.  And 
to  the  series  of  the  orations  of  Hypereides  the  Leuvtc  was  enabled 
to  add,  ia  1891,  a  MS.  of  the  greater  part  of  tbe  oration  against 
Athenagenee. 

But  the  most  nhiablo  discovery,  from  a  palaeognplucal 
point  of  view,  took  placB  la  the  present  centiny.  In  1901  * 
pepyra  cootalniog  the  greater  portion  of  the  Ptnoe,  a 
lyrical  composition  Of  Tloiotheus  of  Hnetus,  was  found  at 
Abnsir,  near  Mempbb,  and  !s  now  at  Beriin.  It  Is  written  in 
a  large  hand  of  a  style  which  had  bitheno  been  known  from  a 
docwMsnt  M  Vienna  entitled  the  "  Curae  of  Aitestisla,"  and 


assigned  to  tbe  eaity  part  of  tbe  jid  oeMtny  b.cl;  and  tnm 
one  or  two  Other  Insignificant  scraps.  The  new  pKpym,  bow< 
ever,  appears  to  be  even  <dder,  and  may  certaiidy  be  plated 
in  the  later  years  of  the  4th  century  B.C.:  the  most  andeal 
extant  literary  MS.  In  the  Greek  loogoo.  Tbe  ascriptioa  <t 
this  papyrus  to  tbe  4th  century  B.C.  has  lecelTed  confirinatioa 
from  the  welcome  discovery,  in  1906,  at  Elephantine,  ol  • 
documeat  (a  meniage  oootract)  of  the  year  jtt-jio  UJC^ 
which  is  written  in  the  same  stjde  of  book-haad  chancteis 
{Aegypt.  UrkmdtKd.  l(f.  U%tf* Ai  Batim,  BUpkaatitu  PafyHt 
1907).  Of  quite  recent  date  also  is  tlie  nomaj  of  a  <xm- 
sidenble  part  of  a  commentaiy  en  the  TkwUlta  of  Pbtow 
written  in  a  fine  nndal  haad  <rf  the  siid  century,  now  in  Bocfia. 
Cvtidenblefr«gmcntaaIsoofthe^lMm«of  Pindar  of  tbe  lat  or 
sod  century:  •  papyrus  containing  an  Ustorieal  work  attributed 
to  Tbeopofflput  or  Cratippus,  pei^pa  of  the  eaHy  jrd  oeDtuiy; 
a  copy  1^  Plato's  Symp^ihm  of  tbe  same  period;  a^  a  poittoa 
of  the  Paneiyriau  <A  Isocntes,  written  b  an  uncial  bead  «< 
the  sad  ceatury,  ore  priated  'fai  Put  V.  of  tbe  Oxyrkymetm 
Papyri.  Ftirtber,  maay  leaven  of  a  papyrus  codex  ooatafmiac 
fragmenU  of  four  comoUes  of  Henmider  were  found  in  1905 
at  Kom  Ishkaou,  tbe  ondent  Apbrodltopolis.  Tbe  recovery 
of  *0  many  great  dossicol  works  within  a  few  yean  may  bo 
Bccqited  as  an  earnest  of  further  finds  of  the  tame  nature,  dov 
that  ekcavatfons  are  Mag  carried  on  qvtematlcally  b  Eiypt. 

From  a  study  of  the  material  thus  placed  at  our  dispoaal 
certain  conduuons  have  been  arrived  at  which  satisfy  w  that 
the  periocUcal  changes  which  passed  over  the  charaaer  of 
Grcdt  writing  practised  in  Egypt  edndde  pretty  nearly 
with  the  duii«ea  In  tbe  political  adminUtraiion  of  the  country. 
The  period  of  the  rule  of  tbe  Ptolemlet  from  313  to  30  B.C.  Hm, 
in  general,  Its  am  style  of  writing,  which  we  recogniae  as  Ibc 
PtoUmaie;  the  period  of  Roman  supremacy,  be^nning  wiik 
the  conquest  <rf  Augustns  and  ending  with  the  reorganisatioa 
of  the  empiie  by  Dkicletian  in  ajk  s&ft  ii  accompanied  by  n 
cbaradcrfstlc  ft»ma»  hand;  and  with  tbe  change  of  admhifatra. 
tion  which  placed  Egypt  imder  the  Byzantlite  divlskm  of  tbe 
empire,  and  lasted  do<vn  to  tbe  time  of  the  Arab  oonqucM  in 
a.p.  640.  then  Is  a  coneapi»ding  change  to  tbe  BytanlimM  dajs 
of  writing  llicae  cbangei  nuiat  (rinriowiy  be  attrftnted  to  the 
influence  of  tbe  oiBdal  handwritings  of  the  tlme^  A  ^nge 
of  government  naturaUy  led  to  a  change  of  the  oSidab  mployed. 
and  with  the  change  of  officials  would  naturally  follow  a  chanfe 
in  the  style  of  prodoction  of  offidal  documents.  In  BlmtratiM 
of  this  view,  it  is  enou^  to  call  to  nlnd  the  InitaBcet  of  Mdi 
variations  to  be  met  with  In  the  history  of  the  palaeogr^^  of 
medieval  Europe,  due  in  the  same  way  to  political  causes.  It 
Is  interesting,  tod,  to  observe  that  in  our  own  time  the  tcacfatnc 
in  schools  of  a  particular  type  of  handwriting  which  finda  favour 
in  clerical  examinations  for  tlw  puhfic  service  has  not  bcea 
wiihont  its  influence  on  the  general  handwriting  of  the  people 

Classifying,  then,  tbe  writing  of  the  papyri  into  tbe  three 
groups — tbe  Ptolemaic,  the  Roman,  and  the  Byanthie— tbe  next 
step  Is  to  determine,  by  a  doser  examination  of  the  documents, 
the  changes  which  diaractcriie  the  several  centuries  traversed 
by  those  groups.  In  ddng  this,  we  cannot  apply  tbe  exact 
terms  which  are  employed  in  describing  the  MSS.  of  tbe  mi<Me 
ages.  We  havf  to  do  with  writing  which  has  net  yet  been  cast 
into  tbe  forma]  literary  moulds  of  the  later  times;  and  ft  boa 
therefore  been  found  necessary,  as  well  as  convenient,  fe  divide 
thepapyrisimply  into  two  series,  representative  of  thdr  contents 
and  not  of  thdr  style  of  production — namely  literary  papyri 
and  nen-lilerary  papyri.  Ndtlwr  seriex,  however,  h  b  to  be 
remembered,  has  a  style  of  writing  pectdiar  to  itsdf.  WhSe 
the  extant  literary  works  are,  as  a  rule,  written  with  more  or 
leu  formality,  no  doubt  by  profes^nal  scribes  for  the  book- 
nurket,  not  a  few  of  even  more  valuable  of  them  are  copies 
In  the  or£nary  cirnive  hands  of  the  day.  Conversely,  widle 
we  find  non-Iitcnty  documents  generally  written  ia  ordirary 
niivve  bands,  whetberbyofficial  scribes  orhy  private  individuals, 
yet  occasionally  we  meet  with  one  produced  in  tbe  formal  ityk 
more  proper  to  literary  exara|^   hpia,  wUle  iqipljiag  t« 
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pvticnlar  letten  in  pspjnt  waA  tedudcal  tereu  u  csplub, 
or  tin  dais,  or  miniucntea,  we  amtot  convey  by  thoM  tenu  the 
exact  ideu  which  -ww  convey  when  tfaui  dMcribing  the 
individual  letters  of  acdieval  DunuaciipU.  For  the  let  ten 
of  the  papynis  period  were  not  cut  in  finiihed  moulds,  while 
the  nadal  wrttinc  tod  the  minuscule  writing  of  the  middle 
agu  were  settled  literary  hands.  As  will  piessntly  be  sten, 
tbe  early  medieval  uodal  hand  of  the  vdhun  codice*  de- 
veloped dinctly  Inm  the  liteiMjr  writing  of  tbe  ptpgrri;  the 
mintacule  book-hand  of  the  9th  centtny  wat  knew  tfpt  mwildcd 
from  the  cursive  into  a  fited  literary  style 

Necessarily,  the  nofi>literaiy  paf^  are  mudi  more  numerous 
than  the  literaiy  documents,  and  present  a  much  greater 
variety  of  handwriting,  being  In  fact  the  result  of  tbe  daily  tnii»- 
actiona  of  ordinary  life;  and  how  very  widespread  was  the  know- 
ledge of  writing  among  the  Gredc-qxsidng  population  of  Egypt  b 
sufficiently  testified  by  the  surviviiig  cxamides,  coming  as  they 
do  from  the  hands  of  all  sorts  and  condttians  of  men.  We  will 
fitit  examine  these  qiedmens  of  the  cormt  hudsnitlng  of  tbe 
day  before  passing  to  the  review  of  tbe  man  or  lesa  artiBcial 
book-wfillng  «f  the  literary  pafQnL 

Nai^Ubnry,  Cmrtim,  Hondf^-Aa  almady  sUted,  tbe  oldest 
material  for  tbe  study  of  Cscck  cmaiva  writing  is  chiefly  con- 
tributed by  the  papyri  discoveicd  at  Curob.  Among  them  are 
not  only  the  fragments  of  official  registers,  which  have  been 
mentioned,  but  also  a  variety  of  nisoellaneoua  documents 
lebting  to  private  affairs,  and  in  varfons  bandt  of  the  3rd 
century  and  early  and  teatiay  B.C  Tbe  non-lilcraiy  cursive 
papyri  bear  actual  data  ranging  firotn  370  to  1S6  BX.  But 
the  discovery  (1906)  of  papyri  at  Elephantine  takes  our  dated 
•erics  of  cumve  documents  back  to  185-384  in  this 

collection  also  ii  the  oldest  dated  Greek  document  yet  foond — 
tbe  natriage  omtnct  of  tbe  year  3 1 1?3  to  already  mentioned. 
In  this  instance,  however,  tbe  writing  is  not  cursive,  but  of  tbe 
literary  type. 

The  leading  diaracteristic  of  Greek  cursive  writing  of  the  itd 
cestniy  m,c  k  its  stiength  and  ladlliy.  While  it  may  not 
compare  with  some  later  styles  in  the  predso  fnmatioa  of 
particular  letters,  yet  its  freedom  and  sponUneous  air  lend  it 
a  particular  charm  and  please  the  eye,  very  much  in  tbe  same 
«ay  that  a  scholar's  practised  and  uncoosdous  handwriting 
(tf  a  good  type  it  more  attractive  than  ibe  more  exact  formality 
of  t  dak's  band.  Tlie  Icltets  gcnorallr  are  widely  aptead  and 
riiallow,  and,  particularly  in  the  offidal  hands,  they  vc  linked 
together  with  liorizonta]  connecting  strokes  to  sudi  an  extent  that 
the  text  has  almost  tbe  appearance  of  depending  from  a  continuous 
hMtentid  HnCL  The  extreme-sballowness  or  fatness  ot  many 
el  tbe  tetters  is  very  striking.  A  rigoificaot  iadkation  of  the 
antiqaity  of  Greek  cursive  writing  is  found  in  connexion  with 
the  letter  slplia,  which  is,  even  at  this  early  period,  in  ooe  of 
its  forms  reduced  to  a  mere  angle  or  wedge. 

A  few  Unet  fram  an  offidal  order  (fig.  i)  of  the  year  sse  m. 
'«ill  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  tbe  limned  cursive  style  of  tUs 
'century: — 

F16. 1  —Offidal  Order.  350  n-C. 


(— «t  iwonxeo  mi  r^t  « 

— rerpa  wajwui 

— 4isw  raw  ^raspeti  ev— • 


*—9tfarftaoimm  saw—) 
As  a  contrast  to  thb  excellent  hand,  we  give  a  facsimile  of  a 
section  from  a  roughly  written  letter  from  a  land  steward  to 
his  employer,  of  about  the  same  date: — 

Fic.'  a^Leiter  of  a  Land  Steward,  3rd  century  B.C. 
(OC"  8pMi  y  txfimitip' 
tt  uu  xo^  Swcwi  vfiTa 

eranrtXaniee  ia*  ^iktnim 

erra  yirnvm  It  m*  ert 

vlup  caotfTDt  Twr  opur  npr 

a^Xdr  ^vrttnptfqr  Tporcpcr) 
Here  there  is  none  of  Ibe  Unking  of  the  letters  which  Is  seen  la 
the  other  exsmple:  every  letter  stands  distinct.  But  while 
the  individual  letters  sre  dumsily  written,  the  same  laws 
govern  their  formation  as  m  the  other  document.  The  shallow, 
wide-quead  mu,  the  cuisivc  mt,  the  smalt  Iketa,  omikran,  and 
who,  are  rqxatcd.  Here  also  is  seen  the  tarn,  with  its  horixontal 
stroke  tonfincd  to  the  kit  of  the  vertical  instead  of  crossing  it, 
and  the  undeveloped  omeia,  whidi  has  the  appearatxe  of  bdng 
dipped — both  forms  being  characteristic  of  the  3rd  century  n  c. 

Tlie  trained  clerical  hands  of  the  snd  century  B.C.  (Gg.  3) 
differ  generally  from  those  of  the  cariJer  century  in  a  more 
periect  and  less  cursive  formation,  the  older  shallow  type 
gradually  dis.ippcariDg,  and  the  linking  of  lettera  by  horizontal 
strokes  beis*;  less  continuous.  But  the  Ptolemaic  character 
marks  the  handwriting  well  through  the  century;  and  it  is 
only  towards  the  close  of  that  period  and  aa  the  next  ccnluiy 
is  entered,  that  the  hand  begins  to  give  way  and  to  loscaUiOttther 
its  linked  style  and  the  peotUar  crispocts  of  tbe  atiokca  which 
give  it  iu  d  iattnc^fcf  tWWwncc^  Ituf  cursive  band  in  Its 
best  style  {<  g.  lf:.  fi,fiflr^-^  n/^  V^^)  ^  graceful 
and  exact: — 

Fu.  a^Pfetttion,  i43-i6> 

Towards  tbe  end  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  material  greatly 
fails.  There  are  very  few  extant  cursive  documents  between 
ibe  years  80  and  20  B.C.  But  marks  of  decadence  already 
appear  in  the  examples  of  the  beginning  of  the  1st  century 
B.C.  The  general  character  of  the  writing  becomes  slacker, 
and  the  forms  of  individual  letters  are  less  exact.  These  imper- 
fections prepare  na  tor  the  great  change  which  was  to  follow. 

With  the  Roman  period  comes  roundness  of  style,  in 
strong  conlrau  to  the  stiffness  and  ri]^  linking  of  the  Ptolemaic 
hand.  Curves  take  the  place  of  itnigbt  strokes  in  theindividual 
letters,  and  even  ligatures  are  farmed  in  pliant  sweeps  of  the 
pen.  This  transition  from  the  still  (o  the  flexiUe  finds  some- 
thing of  a  puilld  in  the  development  of  the  curvini  and  flexible 
^iglish  chanerhand  of  the  i4>h  century  from  the  rigid  hand 
of  the  13th  centnryi  firihiwing,  it  would  seem,  the  natural  law 
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of  iduation.  RotindneM  of  style,  thai,  is  cbsnctoiBtic  of 
Gieek  ciinive  writing  in  the  papyri  of  tiie  fint  Uuee  centarks 
of  tbe  Qiristisn  en,  however  much  individml  hsDds,  or  poiqis 
of         mi^t  vuy  unong  thmsdvcs. 

A  tpecimen  (fig,  4)  of  cuisive  writiic  of  tbe  genenl  Ronuto 
type  is  selected  from  a  pspyna  (Brit.  Uus.  No.  cxxzi.}  which 
is  of  moie  than  usul  interest,  u  it  is  on  tbe  veno  side  of  the 
rolls  of  which  it  is  composed  that  the  test  of  Aristotle's 
CMtlituliM  0/  Alhau  has  been  tnnsciilwiL  It  coouins  the 
lanidBf  >ccoimts  of  tbe  baiUff  of  EfdmdHii,  loo  ol  Po^deuces, 
the  owner  of  an  estate  In  tbe  nome  of  HannopoHs  bt  the  9th 
■ad  lotb  yean  of  the  rdgn  of  Veqtasiaa,  that  is  ju>.  7^-79: — 

Fig.  4,—fum  Acooiuits,  a.iil  78-79^ 
-(trovt  ottKOfcu  a — 
wngrttffwou  ^^offiw  - 
iairoMii  Tov  ifffoi  x — 
TO  U  enrrov  ttifiaxao  < — ) 

In  tlw  second  half  of  the  ist  century  two  styles  of  hatidwritiiig 
predominate  in  tbe  cursive  papyri.  There  is  the  clear  and 
flowing  hand,  which  may  be  termed  tbe  ordinary  working 
hand;  and  there  is  also  a  small  and  very  cursve  style  which 
appears  in  private  correspondence  and  In  legal  contracts. 
The  2nd  century  foOows  on  the  s&me  lines  as  the  1st  century; 
but  with  the  3rd  century  decadence  sets  in;  the  writing  begins 
to  slope,  and  grows  larger  and  rougher  and  tends  to  exaggeration. 

This  eaaggeratloD  of  the  writing  of  tbe  later  Roman  period 
leads  the  way  to  the  pedantic  exaggeration  and  formalism 
characteristic  of  the  Byzantine  t>eriod.  In  this  per>ed  tbe 
general  style  of  writing  is  on  9  largerscale  than  in  the  Roman; 
exaggeration  in  the  size  of  certain  letters  m^jks  the  progress 
of  the  4th  century.  Material  is  wanting  for  full  iUustration  of 
the  changes  effected  in  the  5th  century;  but  the  papyri  of 
the  6tb  century  show  a  further  advance  in  formalism,  the 
common  style  being  upright  and  compressed  and  full  ol  flour- 
ishes. In  the  7th  century  the  hand  assumes  a  sloping  style, 
which  always  seems  to  accompany  decadence,  and  grows  very 
irregular  and  straggling.  A  specimen  of  the  fully  developed 
Sysantine  band  of  a  legal  type  is  here  shown  in  a  few  lines  from 
•  lease  of  a  farm  (fig.  5)  in  tlw  6th  centiuy  (Bril.  Mus.  pap. 


Kg.  S.—Lmm«t^  Fum,  6tb  oentaiy. 


• — r  Kn  otmp  <ai  «k  tmt  ■ 

— «mw  p«n  TVM  «— 

— *«T»«yoiTy  mMi<p— 

— atf^tanirTowv— ) 
In  the  long  range  covered  by  the  GreeJc  p^iyii  tlie  tim  i—liw 
of  iadividoal  letters  necessarily  varied  onder  diSemtt 
but  in  not  a  few  instances  the  original  shapes  wen  remaihabty 
mainUuned.  From  thaw  wbinit  thus  remained  ouiiuli  lalm 
it  is  radi  to  aUfoipt  to  draw  cosdiiskiM  h  to  the  pf«ciie  «|e  il 
tbe  several  documents  in  «4nd  they  oocnr.  On  cIk  otfctr 
hand,  there  are  some  which  at  certain  periods  adopted  Aapa 
which  were  in  vogne  for  a  limited  time  and  Ihea  disappeand, 
never  to  be  tecQmed.  Such  fonni  can  my  properly  be  reguM 
as  sun  guide*  to  tbe  paheograpbtrin  ■■^ntng  data.  Wc  Bay 
therefoie  take  a  tnef  survqr  <rf  the  Credc  ODsiTe  alpbsbet  of  tie 
papyri  and  note  some  of  the  pecoltarities  of  individual  k<m% 
The  incipient  form  of  the  alpha  vdiich  gradually  developed  iite 
the  minoBcule  letter  of  the  middle  ages  may  be  traced  back  » 
the  Ptolemaic  documesta  of  the  wd  century  b.c,  but  the  mote 
cursive  letter,  which  was  a  dmple  acute  an|^e,  wpu  r'nuing  ealy 
two  of  the  three  stndus  of  which  the  primitive  letter  was  com- 
posed, was  characteristic  of  the  jrd  century  b.c,  and  seem  M 
have  gcme  out  of  use  within  the  Ptoionaic  period.  The  dewdop- 
raent  of  tbe  cunive  hit  ta  intooting.  At  tbe  vciy  bcsiBaag 
we  find  two  fonai  in  use;  tbe  prindtiTe  capital  letter  aad  a 
nirtive  shape  somewhat  resembtiag  a  small  n,  bcuog  in  fact  ta 
imperfectly  written  B  in  which  the  bows  are  durred.  Ths 
form  lasted  ifarougb  the  Ptolemaic  period.  Tben  anne  the 
natural  tendency  to  reverse  the  strokes  and  to  forra  the  ktccr 
on  the  principle  of  a;  but  still  tbe  capital  letter  abo  contiaHd 
in  use,  so  that  throi^  the  Roman  and  Bynntino  periods  the 
«-sbi4)e  and  the  B-iiupt  run  on  side  by  side.  Aa^iogotatj 
tbe  letter  kappa,  formed  on  somewhat  the  aanK  Uaes  as  the 
btia,  runs  a  similar  course  in  develofung  a  cursive  sKataiad 
form  by  tbe  tide  of  the  primitive  capitaL  AAs  — ""f—J 
fairly  true  to  iu  primitive  form  until  the  Byxantine  period, 
when  the  elongation  ol  the  head  into  a  flourish  led  on  to  the 
minoscule  letter  which  is  famitiar  to  us  in  tfae  medieval  aad 
modem  alphabet  Eptihm,  the  most  frequently  lecnni^ 
letter  in  Greek  testa,  departs  lest  from  its  oriprial  raanded 
uncial  form  that  mi^t  have  been  expected.  Frequcat  aad 
varied  as  its  cursive  formations  are,  yet  the  original  shape  a 
seldom  quite  disguised,  the  variations  almost  in  all  jtmaitr^ 
arising  from  tbe  devices  of  tbe  scribe  to  dispose  swiftly  Mid 
conveniently  of  the  cross-bar  by  incorporating  it  with  tbe  rcS 
of  the  letter.  The  tendency  to  curtail  tbe  second  vertical  boA 
of  ela,  leading  evemually  to  tbe  A-shape,  is  in  evideiKe  from  ila 
first.  But  in  the  development  of  this  letter  we  have  one  of  the 
instances  of  temporary  forms  which  lasted  only  within  a  tirk 
period.  In  the  1st  century,  side  ade  with  the  mote  xatal 
form,  there  tfipvn  a  modiAcation  of  It,  somewhat  resembb&i 
the  contemporary  i^ijtfH,  omsbting  of  a  shallow  borisaaid 
curve  with  a  vertical  limb  slightly  turned  in  at  the  foot.^ 
Its  development  from  the  original  H  is  evident:  tbe  first  vcsticd 
limb  is  sluiTcd,  and  survivas  only  in  tbe  beginoing  ol  ti^  bm^ 
tontal  curve,  while  the  cross-bar  uid  tbe  second  vertical  m 
combined  in  the  rest  of  the  letter.  This  form  was  ia  general 
use  from  the  middle  of  the  i<t  to  the  middle  of  the  sitd  ccatory, 
becoming  less  common  after  about  a-o.  160,  and  practically  db- 
appearing  about  AJ>.  zoo.  Ibe  letters  formed  sdiolly  or  in  panby 
circles  or  loopa,  Ukta,  omikron,  rke,  pki,  in  the  earlier  coituiia 
have  such  drdes  or  loops  ai  a  small  sise.  Just  as  there  is  aa 
analogy  between  Ms  and  hafpo  in  their  devdopnrteats,  as 
already  noticed,  so  also  do  mu  and  pi  advance  on  soaiewbtt 
similar  lines.  From  tbe  earliest  time  tbete  is  a  lescnblsBce 
between  the  broad  shallow  forms  of  the  two  letters  in  tbe  jfd 
century  I.C.,  and  partlailarly  when  they  adopt  the  form  of  a 
convei  itrake  tbe  Htenos  b  very  close;  and  again,  in  both 
Roman  and  Byiantine  periods  an  shaped  dcvelcqnnent  appors 
among  tbe  f(»mt  of  both  letters.  There  u  also  one  phaK  in 
tbe  develo|Mnent  of  jsgma  vhidi  aUgcdt  a  uetul  cdtesjoa  Is* 
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fixing  tht  dale  of  docunwoU  within  a  fixed  limit  of  time.  In 
ti>K  Ptolemaic  peii->d  the  Ictur,  always  of  the  C-fonn,is  upright, 
with  a  flattened  boniontal  head ;  in  the  Roman  period  a  tcQdency 
■eCa  In  to  cum  the  bead,  and  in  the  course  of  the  iit  century, 
by  the  ride  of  the  oU  tUffer  form  of  the  letter,  anothei  more 
ctinive  me  ^ipean,  in  which  the  head  is  drawn  down  more 
and  more  in  a  curve,  C  C.  This  form  ia  in  common  uie  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  ist  centuiy  to  the  beginniac  of  the  3rd 
oentuzy.  Hk  cursive  form  of  lau,  in  which  the  borisontal 
stroke  is  kept  to  the  left  of  the  vertical  Umb,  without  crouing 
It,  b  one  of  the  early  ihapes  of  the  letter.  The  formation  of 
the  lettcx  Xi  in  three  distinct  horizontal  strokes  is  characteristic 
of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  as  distinguished  from  the  later  type 
of  letter  lo  wUch  the  ban  are  more  or  less  coDnected.  Lastly, 
the  early  Ptolemaic  form  <rf  the  «Mfiaped  (mm/o  is  noticeable 
fxom  biniiig  lUMCMd  aim  undevdiqied,  the  letter  having  the 
•OTiearaDce  of  bdng  dipped. 

■  Littrory  Bands.— liuaiy  papyri  written  in  book-hand*, 
distinct  from  the  cursive  writing  which  has  been  under  considera- 
tion (and  hi  which  literaiy  works  were  also  occaaionaUy  written), 
B  aaay  be  divided  into  two  classes:  those  which  were  pioduced  by 
akiUed  icribci,  and  thereiore  presumably  for  the  nuuket,  and 
those  «4iidi  were  written  less  elegantly,  but  still  h>  a  litetaiy 
hand,  and  were  probably  copied  1^  or  for  schohtrs  for  their 
own  use. 

I  Standing  at  the  head  of  all,  aad  holding  that  rank  •  as  the 
oily  Etcniy  papyrus  of  any  extent  which  may  be  idaccd  in 
the  4th  century  b.c.,  is  the  famous  lyrical  work  of  Timotbcus 
«f  WIetus,  entitled  the  Pmae,  which  has  already  been  retried 
to  and  of  which  a  section  of  a  few  lines  is  here  iqnodnOBd: — 

M<  CI  PiA|7rr^ArecAA 

AAM  rt  TAAA-AAWrAT 

rHYrfMrrcTfTPA* 

FM.  61— The  FtriM  of  Tiraothnn,  late  4th  century  a^ 

— *  vupiM  Tt  racf  tXX— 
— Tf  ^jSoi"  pwp  toXm — 
— otevei^  mpoi  attfs — 
— «  tfTCMOTw  («  aVyq — 
— a  c  >i «  AXala  VTB'' — 
— ymt  itm  itrpao—) 


ancient  dated  cuttive  documents  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  so 
that,  almost  from  the  begimung,  we  start  with  coeval  specimens 
of  both  the  cursive  and  of  the  book-hand,  and  we  are  in  a  positioa 
to  compare  the  two  styles  on  equal  terms,  and  thus  apfinil- 
niatdy  to  date  the  literary  papyri.  Palacogn^riiically,  thk  fa 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance;  for  while  cursive  documents, 
from  their  nature,  in  most  instances  bear  actual  dates,  the 
periods  of  literary  examples  have  chtcdy  to  be  decided  by 
comparison,  and  often  by  conjecture. 

The  literary  fragments  from  Gurob  fall  into  the  two  groups 
just  indicated,  MSS.  writtm  for  sale  and  scbolais'  copies.  Of 
the  former  are  some  considerable  portbns  of  two  works,  tbt 
Pkaedo  of  Plato  and  the  lost  Antiope  of  Euripides.  Both  an 
written  in  carefully  formed  characters  of  a  small  type,  but  of 
the  two  the  Pkaedo  Is  the  better  executed.  As  the  cursive  frag- 
ments among  wtiich  they  were  found  date  back  to  before  the 
middle  of  the  3rd  century  S-C,  it  is  reasonable  to  place  these 
literary  remains  also  about  the  same  period.  Their  survival 
is  a  particutariy  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  Greek  palaeo- 
graphy, for  in  them  we  have  q>ecimens  of  literary  rdOa  which 
may  be  Wriy  assumed  to  differ  very  little  in  appearance  from  the 
manuscripts  contemporary  with  -Uie  great  cksrical  authors  of 
Greece.  Indeed,  the  Pkaedo  was  probably  written  within  a 
hundred  years  of  tbe  death  of  the  author. 

In  the  facamile  (fig.  7)  of  a  few  lines  from  this  papyrus  here 
placed  before  the  reader,  the  characteristics  of  the  Ptolemaic 
currive  hand  an  abo  to  some  extent  to  be  observed  in  the  formal 
book-band: — 

'  E  *   f-f  t  ^ « •  f  r  A  Ar  T)t  -v^yTM" 

■1         >  1^  f )  H*c  (|vt       ArJAfJt  H 

Fto.  7.— Hw  Pkatdo  ef  Plato,  srd  century  b.c 

(— ffiuF  TaSoum  ia  «  nvmii 
~-a9ampta>  000/1  fO)  opayiai 
XlxtolSlat  ounpr  S  ut  tAVTrpr  <n\ 
\efta0tu  Mu  oBpo^foSai  rapant 
\tut!i[$]ai  xiffTtvtiy  it  lafiai  oXXwi] 

The  general  breadth  of  tbe  square  letters,  the  smallness  of 
the  letters  composed  trf  circles  and  loops,  and  tbe  particular 
formation  of  such  letten  as  pi  and  tbe  clipped  omtgfl,  are 
repeated.  But  the  approach  also  of  many  of  the  letters  to  the 
lapidary  capital  forms,  like  those  fa  the  papyrus  of  Hmotheus, 
u  to  be  nmarkcd,  such  as  the  precisely  shaped  ^pka,  and  the 
tptBon  In  many  instances  made  square  with  a  long  head-stroke. 
This  mixture  of  forms  seems  to  Indicate  an  advance  In  (be 
development  of  the  book-hand  of  the  jrd  century  B.C.,  as 
contrasted  with  the  archaic  style  of  the  older  Timotheus. 

Of  tbe  2nd  century  B.C.  there  are  extant  only  two  papyri 
of  literary  works  written  in  the  formal  bodL-bind,  and  b^h 
an  now  preserved  in  tbe  Louvre.  The  one,  a  dialeaical  treatise 
containing  quotations  from  classical  authors,  has  long  been 
known.  The  other  is  the  oration  of  Hypereides  against  Atheno- 
genes,  which  is  an  acquisition  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
The  dialectical  Ueatlse  must  bdong  to  tbe  first  half  of  the  century, 
as  there  is  on  the  verso  side  of  tbe  papyrus  writing  subsequently 
added  in  the  year  160  B.C.  Tbe  period  of  the  Hypereides  cannot 
be  BO  closely  defined;  but  the  existence  on  the  verso  of  later 
demotic  writing,  said  to  be  of  the  Pt<demaic  tune,  affords  a  limit, 
and  tbe  MS.  has  been  accordhgly  pbced  in  tbe  second  half 
of  the  century.  While  tbe  writbg  of  the  earher  papynis  is  of 
a  light  and  rather  sloping  character,  that  of  the  Hypereides 
is  firm  and  square  and  upri^t 

Passing  to  the  rst  century  B.C.,  the  papyri  which  have  been 
recovered  from  tbe  ashes  of  Hercuiancum  come  into  account. 

2a 


The  hand,  as  wiD  be  seen,  b  rather  heavy  and  irregular,  but 
written  with  facility  and  strength,  and,  Uiough  the  papyrus, 
perhaps,  b  not  to  be  dass^  among  the  calligraphic  productions 
for  tbE  bo(^  market,  it  must  rank  as  a  weU-writtcn  example 
of  tbe  literary  aa^  of  the  Umc.  Cai^  forma  of  letten 
which  afterwards  assumed  the  rounded  shapes  known  as  uncial 
are  here  consfucuous.'  The  exactly  formed  ai^ia,  tbe  square 
tpnlM  with  projecting  head-stroke,  the  irregular  ngma,  the  small 
llefat  and  omikron  an  to  be  remarked.  Indeed,  the  only  letter 
which  departs  essentially  from  the  b[Hdaiy  character  of  the 
alphabet  b  the  omega,  here  a  half -cursive  form  but  still  retaining 
the  principle  of  the  structure  of  the  old  Iiorse-slioe  letter  and 
quite  dutinct  from  the  A>-shBpe  which  was  soon  to  be  developed. 
Of  this  type  of  writing  are  also  the  two  non-literary  documents 
^  aheady  mentioned  above,  via.  tba  "  Curse  of  Ariemisia  "  at 
Vienna,  and  tbe  marriage  contract  trf  tbe  year  311-310  B.C., 
bund  at  Elephantine.  In  the  latter  tbe  ngma  appeaa  in  the 
■>        nunded  uncial  form. 

By  ran  good  fortune  important  literary  fragments  wen 
i""  itcwered  in  tbe  Gurob  coUection,  which  yielded  tbe  neat 
^  JUt  10 
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Haay  of  them,  the  tua  of  whkh  mnotu  pMloMpMnl  nature, 
m  wTttten  ia  liHniry  hand*,  and  are  ceaj«aured  to  have 
poMiUr  fonned  |mR  o[  the  libfaqr  a(  thdr  author,  the  philo- 
n|4wr  IVIodemuii  tJiey  an  thecefbn  pbced  about  the  middle 
of  the  ccotury.  To  the  lame  time  are  asiigned  the  remaioa 
of  «  (dl  OMUininx  the  oration  of  Hypenida  agaioat  Pbilippidc* 
•itdthethinl£piatteof  DcDoathenet  (Brit.  Hus.  pepp.  cswdiL, 
oxrfvj.  Bat  tke  noit  iavoituit  additron  to  the  period  n 
the  bandwradr  wiitteD  pepynis  eoDtaining  the  poema  of 
Bacdvlklei  (Cs-  8),  whkh  reUina  in  the  (onus  of  the  lellen 
much  of  the  chancier  of  the  Pndemak  ityle,  ahhough  for  other 
msQU  it  can  hardly  be  placed  etrikr  thaa  about  the  middle 
atOitotaiJuy:— 

Inn  •'KH  t>-i;^«^ 

Fic.  B.— Bacdiyfide*,  lit  century  fcC 
y<tpai  oyroiur  rpo)  airyot 
wnwuM  (uXtott 

Aww  <(  roi  (Mcw(  |9o(t 

With  tbelattcr  half  of  the  lat  century  B.C.  we  quk  the  Pttdem^c 
period  and  pan  to  the  coiuideratlon  of  the  ItieraTy  papyri  of 
the  Romav  period;  and  it  ia  especially  in  tbi*  latter  period  that 
our  extended  knowledge,  acquired  from  recent  discoTcries,  bu 
led  to  the  modification  of  vievs  formerly  held  with  regard  to 
the  dates  to  be  attributed  to  certain  important  Eterary  MSS. 
As  in  the  eve  of  non-Uterary  documents,  the  literaiy  writing  of 
the  Roman  period  <nifers  from  that  of  the  Ptolemaic  In  adopting 
roundtd  forma  and  greater  uniff  muty  in  the  ain  of  the  letters. 

Just  on  the  thi^bold  of  the  Roman  period,  near  the  end  of 
the  lit  century  «.c.,  stands  a  fragmentaiy  papyrus  of  the  last 
two  books  of  the  Hiad,  now  In  the  British  Museum  (pap.  cxsviii.), 
which  is  ^  suffidrat  extent  to  be  noted.  Then,  emeTgrng  on 
the  Christian  era,  we  come  upon  a  fine  surviving  specimen  of 
literary  writing,  which  we  have  satisfactory  reason  for  facing 
■car  the  begiitnlng  of  the  tat  cenlwy.  It  is  ft  fnemeot  of  the 
third  book  of  the  Odystty  (fig.  9).  the  writing  of  which  closely 
tttfiin"r*  that  of  an  official  document  (Brit.  Mus.  pap.  codiv.) 
whkh  happMs  to  be  written  in  a  formal  liursry  hand,  and  which 
from  iutenutl  evidence  can  be  dated  wfthia  &  few  yeaitof  the 
dose  of  the  lit  ccniuiy».c  Theie  can  be  00  haststioa,  then- 
fore,  iu  grouping  the  Odyuey  with  that  doauwut.  The  contrast 
between  the  round  Roman  style  and  the  stiS  and  firm  Ptdemaic 
hands  is  here  well  shown  in  the  facaimiles  fnm  this  papyrus 
(fig.  9)  and  the  Pkatdo  and  Bacchylide*^- 

cue  eOiO  0 1  Aif  ATO  Y-UAXUl  e  w 

ici.fnJiwuu)Cie;reYXXM\<pip 

0+ATeorAC^07Cl2U  OTTC<j»e 

AN  Awmix  CAj   ocnepi  K 
TTAf  ^fAM  ecTD  p  t  in  cn  eic  t  c 

fWk  9ir— Tha  (MJiM^  begiaaiag  of  iM  century. 


(mulff  tiiot  ay*  njXqwx"— 
ffv^af  t>4  aMMtr  (ryorm  am— 
M  t^of  01 1  «pa  f««  ;«>« 

*J>  tt  yvmi  Taiati  ffiror  ««— 

«  Si^po*  I  mffcurt  NW  . 

In  a  similar  style  of  writing  are  t«-o  fragments  of  WaioOic 
poems  recently  published,  with  facsimiles,  in  the  SUiiimci^itklt 
(■ooo,  p.  839)  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  The  earliest  of  the 
two,  now  at  Strassbuig,  may  be  assigned  to  the  first  half  of  the 
ist  century;  the  other,  at  Berlin,  appean  to  be  of  the  rod 
cent  my. 

At  this  point  two  HSS.  come  into  the  series,  In  regard  to  whkh 
there  is  now  held  to  be  reason  for  revising  views  fonoetly 
entertdned.  The  papyrus  known  as  the  Harris  Homer  (Brit. 
Mus.  pap.  evil.),  containing  portions  of  the  eighteenth  book 
of  the  Iliad,  which  was  formerly  placed  In  the  tst  century  s  c.. 
it  u  thought  should  be  now  brought  down  to  a  btcr  dale,  and 
should  be  rather  assigned  to  the  tst  century  of  the  Christiu 
eim.  The  great  papyrus,  too,  of  Hypcreides,  containing  h» 
orations  against  Demosthenes  and  for  Lycc^hron  and  Euzrnip- 
pus,  which  has  been  commonly  placed  also  in  the  ist  century 
B.C.,  and  by  some  even  earlier,  is  now  adjudged  to  belong  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  ist  century  a  d. 

Within  the  ist  century  also  is  placed  a  papyrus  of  great 
literary  interest,  containing  the  mimes  of  the  AleundriAa 
writer  Herodas,  which  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  and  Is 
now  in  the  British  Htiscum.  The  writing  of  thfa  MS.  differs 
tram  the  usual  type  of  literary  hand,  being  a  rough  and  in- 
formed nttdal.  Inscribed  on  narrow,  and  thercfote  iacxpcnain, 
papyrus;  and  if  the  roll  were  written  for  the  market,  it  wms  a 
cheap  copy,  if  indeed  it  was  not  made  for  private  use.  Of  the 
same  period  is  a  papyrus  of  Isocrates,  Dt  fatt  (BriL  Mus.  pap. 
cuuii.),  written  in  two  hands,  the  one  more  clerical  thaa  tbc 
other;  and  two  papyri  of  Homfr,  //>ed,  iii.~iv.  (Brit.  Mua.  pap. 
cxxxvi.),  and  Iliad,  kiii.-xiv.  (Brit.  Mus.  pap.  dccxsaii),  the 
first  in  a  rough  uneducated  hand,  but  the  latter  s  fiae  specimca 
of  undal  writing.  To  about  this  period  also  Is  the  Oiyrhyncfaua 
I^ndar  to  be  attributed,  that  is  to  the  dose  of  the  m  or  beginning 
of  the  2nd  century.  Tlicn  follows  another  famous  papyrus, 
the  Bankes  Homer,  contHintng  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad,  wiuch 
belongs  to  the  and  century  and  is  alto  written  tn  a  careful  styk 
of  undal  writing.  To  these  ia  to  be  added  the  beautiful  papyrus 
at  Beriin,  containing  a  commentary  on  the  Tktatlelus  of  Plato, 
written  in  delicately  formed  uncials  of  excellent  type  of  the 
jnd  century;  and  of  the  same  age  is  ibc  Pamefyncns  of  Isocrates 
from  Oxyrhynchus,  in  a  round  uncial  hand.  Three  impoctaat 
papyri  of  the  Iliad,  written  in  large  rouod  undals,  of  the  sad 
century,  are  noticed  below. 

With  regard  to  the  later  literary  works  on  papyrus  that  hara 
been  recovered,  the  period  which  they  occupy  b  somewhat 
uncertain.  The  following  are,  however,  placed  in  the  3rd 
century,  during  which  a  sloping  literary  hand  seems  to  have 
been  developed,  curiously  anticipating  a  similar  change  which 
took  [dace  tn  the  course  of  development  of  the  undal  writing 
of  the  vellum  MSS.,  the  upright  hand  of  the  4th  to  6th  cenluriet 
being  followed  by  a  slofnng  hand  In  the  7ih  and  Sth  centuries: 
a  MS.,  BOW  in  the  Brirish  Museum,  of  portions  of  bks.  ii.-iv.  of 
the  Iliad,  written  on  eighteen  leaves  of  papyrus,  pot  together 
In  hook-form,  but  inscribed  on  only  one  side;  on  the  vctso  of 
some  of  the  leaves  is  a  short  grammatical  treatise  attributed  to 
Tryphmi:  portion  tA  Iliad  v.,  among  the  Oxyrhynchus  papyri 
(No.  ccxxiil):  a  fragment  of  Plato'*  Lout  (Ox.  pap^  sxm.): 
a  papyrus  of  Isocrates.  in  Ifitoclm,  now  at  Marseflks:  H  (ng- 
ment  of  Ezekid,  in  book-form,  in  the  Bodleian  Library:  a 
fragment  of  the  "  Shepherd "  of  Hennas  at  Beriin:  and  a 
fragment  of  Julius  Africanus,  the  HtUtnita  of  TheopofBfm 
or  Cratippus,  and  the  Symfnium  of  Pblo,  lU  (ouad  at 
Oxyrhynchas. 
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Of  the  jrd  ccotuiy  aJao  are  seme  fragments  which  are  palaeo- 
SnfJucaUy  of  iotcrot,  u  they  an  wriiten  twitlKT  ia  the 
Mcogniard  litcnry  hind  dot  in  limple  cursive,  but  in  cursive 
characters  mouldtd  and  adapted  in  a  set  form  for  literaiy  u*c~ 
thus  aDticipaling  the  early  stages  of  the  devdopmetit  of  the 
minuscule  book-hand  of  the  9U1  centuty  from  the  cunive 
writiss  of  that  time. 

With  the  jrd  eentury  the  Bteniy  hand  on  papyrus  appears 
to  lose  most  of  Its  impoctuce.    We  are  within  measurable 
distance  of  the  age  of  vellum,  and  of  the  formal  undol  writing 
of  the  vellum  MSS.  which  Is  found  in  some  eu'sting  examples 
of  the  4th  century  and  in  more  abundant  nnmbeii  ot  the  5ih 
century.  We  have  now  to  see  how  the  connexion  can  be  estab- 
lished between  the  h'terary  handwriting  of  the  papyri  and  the 
firmer  and  heavier  literary  undal  writing  of  the  vellum  codkcs. 
The  literary  hands  on  papyrus  which  have  been  reviewed  above 
are  distinctly  of  the  style  inscribed  with  «  light  touch  most 
suiuUc  to  the  Goniparatively  bail  naterialof  papyrus.  In 
the  Bankcs  Homer,  howevei,  one  msy  detect  some  indication 
of  the  fullness  that  characterizes  the  vellum  uncial  writing. 
But  it  now  anteais  that  a  larger  and  rounder  hand  was  also 
employed  on  papyrus  at  least  as  early  as  the  lat  century.  In 
proof  of  this  we  are  able  to  cite  a  non-Uteraiy  document  (fig.  10} 
*"""g  an  actual  date,  which  happens  to  be  written  in  characters 
that,  exclusive  of  certain  less  formally -made  letters,  are  of  a 
large  uncial  literary  type.   This  writing,  though  not  actually 
<rf.  the  finished  style  familiar  to  us  in  the  early  vellum  MSS., 
yet  resembles  it  so  geocrally  that  it  may  be  assumed,  almost 
ma  a  certainly,  that  there  was  in  the  1st  century  a  full  literary 
uncial  hand  formed  on  this  pattern,  which  was  the  direct  ancestor 
frf  the  vellum  unciaL   The  tendeoQr  to  employ  at  thb  period 
a  callignphk  style,  as  seen  in  the  fragments  of  the  Oiyttty 
and  one  Of  the  Jlesiodic  poems  mentioned  above,  supports  this 
awunptiMi.  The  document  now  referred  to  is  a  deed  of  sale 
written  in  the  seventh  year  of  Domitian,  aj>.  SS  (Brit.  Mus. 
pap.  adij.   The  letters  still  retaining  a  cursive  clement  arc 
alpka,  uptUen,  ad  in  some  instances  tpsUon. 

2JC0I  *^tiKTotrotrtAi 
xTOYn  e^f-coccjocero; 
erem  rT*iL<p>f  m  -^noTtrc 

Fio.  10.— [>ed  of  Sale.  a.D.  88. 

(— «■  r.'a^4Mi&  «f  pY^. 

— {lut  Ml  n  fvnov  Tuf — 

—V  T0¥  wtBtus  1 1  — 

—trtwtypa^v  an  nji — 

— nwrou  «S«  cXcuuf — ) 
As  evidence  in  support  ot  this  view  that  the  uncial  hand  of  the 
vellum  MSS.  it  u  be  traced  back  to  the  period  of  the  document 
just  quoted,  we  have  the  important  papyrus  found  by  &Ir  Flinders 
Pcirie  at  Hawara  in  Egypt,  and  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
which  contains  a  portion  of  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad.  The 
writing  b  of  the  large  undal  type  under  consideration;  and  there 
is  now  full  reason  for  assigning  it  to  the  ind  century  at  latest. 
Before  the  discovery  of  ihe  document  of  the  year  88  there  was 
nothing  to  ^ve  a  due  to  the  real  period  of  the  Homer;  and 
now  the  dale  which  has  been  niggested  is  corroborated  by  a 
fragment  of  papyrus  from  Ox>Thynchus  inscribed  with  some 
lines  from  the  same  book  of  the  Hiad  (fig.  11)  in  ihe  same  large 
nnrialtype  (Ojt.  Pop.  vol,  1.  no.  20,  pi.  v.).  In  this  latter  instance 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  cariy  date  of  the  writing  »  on 
the  VCT80  of  the  papyrus  accounts  of  the  end  of  the  and  century 
er  of  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century  have  been  subsequently 
added.  Yet  a  third  example  ot  (he  same  character  has  more 
RccBtly  been  found  at  Tebtuni*  {TM.  faf.  vol.  fi.  an.  >65, 


pi.  i.}:  again  «  cwidmMe  tragient  o<  tbe  iceoQd  boofc  of  the 

Iliad. 

Thus,  tbni,  In  the  1st  and  snd  centuries  there  was  fn  loe  a 
large  undal  hand  which  was  evidently  the  foterunner  of  the 
literary  uncial  hand  of  the  caily  vdlum  codices.  It  it  also  to 
be  noted  that  the  literary  examples  just  mentioned  are  USS. 
of  Homer;  and  hence  one  is  tempted  to  suggest  that,  aa  In  the 
producliott  ot  sumptuous  copies  on  papyrus  of  a  wwfc  of  such 
universal  popniaiity  and  veneiaiion  as  the  IHwl  this  huge  and 
handsome  undal  was  specially  employed,  so  also  the  use  of  a 

CUhJ  rACUCCXTTOAyCTTGP 
OCK^  Hf CHUAlhaeTCUO 

eicecDKocuMCAjLiehio 

FfC.  II.— The  Biad,  and  century. 

{—Of  y\aaaa  toXvotv— 

— ot  onjp       (i^Tw  a — 

— (iffftj  Kaatojaaytua — ) 
similar  type  for  the  eariy  vdlum  copies  of  the  saoed  text  id 
the  Scriptures  naturally  followed. 

Ckeek  WRtHNO.  II.— The  Vellum  Codices 
Uncial  Wriling. — It  has  been  shown  above  how  a  round 
uncial  hand  had  been  developing  in  Grei^  writing  on  papyrus 
during  the  early  centuries  of  tbe  Christian  era,  and  bow  even 
as  early  as  the  ind  century  a  weU-foinK;d  und.1l  script  was  in 
use,  at  least  for  sumptuous  copies  of  so  great  and  popular  an 
author  as  Homer.  We  have  now  lo  describe  the  undal  hand 
as  it  appears  in  Creek  MSS.  written  on  vellum.  This  hard<x 
and  firmer  and  smoother  material  aflordud  to  the  scribes  better 
scope  for  a  calligraphic  Style  hardly  possible  on  papyrus.  With 
the  ascendancy  of  the  vellum  codex  as  the  vehicle  foT  literature, 
the  characters  received  the  fixed  and  settled  forms  to  which  the 
name  of  uncial  is  more  exactly  attached  than  to  the  fluctuating 
IcUers  of  ihe  early  papyri.  The  term  undal  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  nomenclature  of  Latin  palaeography^  and  applied  to 
Greek  writing  of  the  larger  type,  to  distinguish  it  from  Ihe 
minuscule  or  smaller  character  which  succeeded  it  in  vellum 
MSS.  of  the  gth  century.  In  Latin  mjijuscule  writing  there 
exist  both  capitals  and  uncials,  each  class  distinct.  In  Greek 
MSS.  pure  copiul-letter  writing  was  never  employed  (except 
occasionally  for  ornamental  titles  at  a  late  time).  As  distin- 
guished from  the  square  ca^utals  of  inscriptions,  Greek  uncial 
writing  has  certain  rounded  letters,  as  a,  (,  c,  <o,  modifica- 
tions in  others,  and  some  letters  extending  above  or  below  the 
line. 

It  is  not  probable  that  vcllum  codices  were  in  ordiuiy  use 
carliex  than  the  4th  century;  and  it  is  in  codices  of  that  age  that 
the  handsome  calligraphic  uncial  above  referred  lo  was  devd^ied. 
A  few  years  ago  the  4tb  cenlury  was  the  earliest  limit  to  which 
palaeographers  had  dared  to  carry  back  any  andent  vellum 
codex  inscribed  in  uncials.  But  the  recovery  of  tbe  Homeric 
papyri  nriitcn  in  the  large  uncials  of  the  and  century  has  led 
to  a  reviiion  of  former  views  on  the  dale  of  one  early  vellum 
MS.  in  particular.  This  MS.  is  the  fragmentary  Hmner  of  the 
Ambrotian  Libr.iry  at  Milan,  consisting  of  some  fifty  pieces  of 
vellum  cut  out  of  the  original  codex  for  the  sake  of  Ike  pictures 
which  they  contain;  and  all  of  the  text  that  has  survived  is 
that  which  happened  to  be  on  the  back  of  the  pictures.  The 
Ambrosian  Homer  has  hitherto  been  generally  placed  in  the  Sth 
century,  and  the  difference  of  the  style  of  the  writing  from  that 
of  ihe  usual  calligraphic  lype  of  uncial  MSS.  of  that  lime,  which 
had  bten  remarked,  was  thought  rather  to  indicate  inferiority 
in  age.  But  the  similarity  of  the  character  ot  the  writing  (talkr 
and  more  slender  than  is  usual  in  vellum  codices)  to  that  ot  the 
Urge  undals  of  the  papyrus  Homers  of  the  and  century  from 
Hawara  and  Oxyrhynchus  and  Tebtunis  Is  so  striking  that  Ihe 

■  St  lerorrw  ■  often  quoted  words.  "  undalibuB,  ut  vulgo  aiunt. 
lUteri* in  hU  prciace  to  the  bonk  ot  Job.  have  never  been  explained 
satisfactorily.  Of  the  characur  referred  to  as  "  unebl  tbcrc  is 
no  questhH>  ■•  bat  the  derivataw  of  the  term  i»  not  ettttnL 
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Arabioriu  Honmr  nnut  be  cUiaed  wUk  them.  Hence  it  h  now 
bcUtlut  thkt  MS.  nay  certainly  be  ueaily  u  the  3rd  century. 
Bnt,  ks  that  century  was  atill  withia  tbe  period  when  papyrus 
was  the  fcncral  vehicle  far  Greek  literature,  it  may  be  aslied 
why  that  material  should  not  in  this  instance  also  have  been 
used.  The  answer  may  (airly  be  ventured  that  vcUiun  was 
certainly  a  better  materia  to  receive  the  lUoaraiive  paintings, 
and  on  that  account  was  enqdoyed.  The  Arabrosian  Honer 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  mOat  iatcresling  link  between 
ibe  papyrus  uncial  of  the  and  century  and  the  vellum  uncial  of 
ibe  4tb  a&d  5th  centuries. 

With  the  introduction,  then,  of  vdhun  as  the  general  writing 
material,  the  ondal  characters  entered  en  a  new  phase.  The 
light  touch  and  delicate  forms  so  characteristic  of  calligraphy 
on  p«pyrus  gave  place  to  a  rounder  and  stronger  band,  In  which 
the  contrast  of  fine  hair-lines  and  thickened  down-stroke*  adds 
so  conspicuously  to  the  beauty  of  the  writing  of  early  MSS. 
OB  vellum.  And  here  ft  may  be  remarked,  with  respect  to  the 
attributkm  to  particular  pniods  of  these  early  examples,  that 
we  arc  not  altogether  on  firm  ground.  Internal  evidence,  such, 
for  eiample,  as  the  presence  of  the  Eusebian  Canons  in  a  MS. 
e(  the  Gospel,  assists  us  in  fiidng  a  limit  of  age,  but  when  tbera 
ii  no  such  aui^xut  the  dating  of  these  early  MSS.  must  be  more 
or  less  conjectural.  It  is  not  tiU  the  be^omng  of  the  6th  century 
that  we  meet  with  an  uncial  MS.  which  can  be  approiimately 
datcd;and,  taking  this  asastandard  of  comparison,  we  are  enabled 
to  distinguish  Ibote  lAich  undoubtedly  have  the  appearance 
of  greater  age  and  to  arrange  them  la  some  sort  of  chronological 
wder.  Bui  these  codices  are  too  few  in  number  to  afford  material 
in  suffidcnl  quantity  for  training  the  eye  by  familiarity  with 
a  variety  of  hands  of  any  one  period — the  only  method  which  can 
^vc  cntlfdy  tmstworthy  results. 

Among  the  earliest  examples  of  vdhun  uncial  MSS.  are  the 
three  famous  codices  of  the  Bible.  Of  these,  the  most  ancient, 
the  Codex  Vaticanus,  is  probably  of  the  4th  century.  The 
writing  must,  in  ita  original  condition,  have  been  very  perfect 
u  s  ^edmen  ti  pemnaiiihlp;  bnt  ncaify  the  whole  of  the  text 
has  been  tra^  over  by  a  later  hand,  perhaps  In  the  loth  or 
itth  century,  and  only  such  words  or  letters  as  were  rejected  as 
readings  faave  been  left  untouched.  Written  In  triple  columns, 
in  letters  of  nniform  use,  vrithout  enlarged  Initial  letters  to  mark 
even  the  beglBnlnga  of  boob,  the  MS.  has  aU.the  rirapUdty 
of  extreme  antiquity  {P<J.  See.  jA.  104).  The  Codex  Snaitictis 
(Paf.  Soe.  pL  loj)  has  also  (he  same  marks  of  age,  and  is  judged 
by  its  disoovercr,  Tiscbendorf,  to  be  even  more  ancient  than 
the  Vatkaa  MS.  In  this,  however,  a  comparison  of  the  wrilbg 
of  the  two  MSS.  leads  10  the  condudon  that  be  was  nistakea. 
The  wrttiag  of  the  Codex  Sinaitlcus  is  not  so  pure  as  that  of  the 
other  MS.,  and,  if  that  Is  a  criterion  of  age,  the  Vatican  MS. 
holds  the  first  place.  In  one  particular  the  Codex  Sinaiticus 
has  been  thought  to  approach  In  form  to  Ifs  possible  archetjrpc 
on  papyma.  It  b  written  with  f^  colBmnt  to  a  page,  the  open 
bo^  thus  prcaentbig  eight  colomas  la  sequence,  and  recalling 
the  long  line  of  columns  on  an  open  rolL  With  regard  to  such 
general  outward  resemblances  between  the  later  papyrus  literary 
rolls  and  the  eariy  vellum  uncial  MSS..  we  may  cite  such  papyri 
as  the  Berita  commentaiy  oa  the  TihcaeMiu  of  Plato  of  the 
«nd  century  and  the  Oiyrhyndnis  fragment  of  Julius  Africanus 
of  the  3rd  century  u  forerunners  of  the  style  in  which  the  two 
great  codices  here  mentioned  were  cast. 

The  Codex  Alexaadiinu*  (fig.  11)  b  pbccd  in  the  middle 
of  the  5tfc  ceatuiy.  Here  we  have  an  advaace  on  the  style 
of  the  other  two  codices.  The  MS.  b  written  in  double  columns 
only,  and  enlarged  letters  stand  at  the  beginning  of  paragraphs. 
But  yet  the  writing  is  generally  more  dcgant  than  that  of  the 
Codes  Sinaiticos.  Enmimng  these  MSS.  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  rules  which  giUded  the  scribes  in  thdr  work,  we 
find  ilmpKdty  anid  fcgularity  the  leading  features;  the  round 
letters  formed  In  symmetrica)  curves;  1  and  C,  &c.,  finishing 
08  in  a  hair-line  sometimes  thickened  at  tbe  end  into  a  dot; 
horizontal  strokes  fine,  those  of  C ,  H,  and  O  bang  cither  In  the 
■dddle  flt  fai|)i  ia  the  letter;  the  base  of  A  aad  the  aoia^tfoka 


of  11  also  fine,  and,  a*  a  tuk,  kept  within  the  limits  of  tbe  Ictteta 
and  not  projecting  beyond.  Here  also  may  be  wxiccd  Uk 
occurrence  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinna  of  Coftie  fbnna  of  iHlcn 
('•r  ^iil.i^Ma*<>>I>ni)ii>lhetItlesofbookB,aEC,ooafizmBtary 
of  the  tradition  td  the  EcrpUaa  migfal  of  tbe  MS. 

'rei<MiUMCOVTTerrTTx-rc»vs« 
T»  ce^K  ».M  ee  • » ■<  Vootce 

Fio.  13.— Tbe  BtUe  (Cod.  Ala.),  Sth  ceotwy. 
(rowur  <rw  nptmrow 

Xip  tSafietto'  an  rw  viarMek).— a  John  4. 

To  the  5th  century  nay  also  belong  the  palimpsest  US.  of 
the  Bible,  known  from  the  upper  text  as  the  Codex  Fphragmi. 
at  Parb  <cd.  Tbchendorf,  1845),  and  the  Octaleuch  (Codex 
Sarravlaaus),  whose  extant  leaves  are  divided  between  Parb, 
Ldden  and  St  Petersburg— both  <rf  which  MSS.  are  probeiily 
of  Egyptian  origin.  Periiaps  of  the  end  of  the  5ih  or  beginning 
of  the  6ih  century  b  the  illustrated  Genesis  of  the  Cottoeiaa 
Library,  now  unfortunately  reduced  to  fragmenta  by  fire;,  bwt 
once  the  finest  example  of  Its  kind  (Col.  Atu.  MSS.  L  pL  8). 
And  to  about  tbe  same  time  belong  the  Dn  Casshn  «f  tbe 
Vatican  (Silvestre,  pL  60)  and  the  Peatateochof  thoBibliotJift|w 
Natlonale  (ibid.  pi.  6i)- 

In  the  writing  of  uncial  MSS.  of  the  6th  century  there  b  a 
marked  degeneration.  The  letters,  though  still  roond.  ace 
generally  of  a  larger  character,  more  heavily  formed,  and  not 
so  compactly  written  u  in  tbe  preceding  century.  Hoiizantal 
strokes  (s.g.  in  A,  U,  T)  are  lengthened  and  finished  off  with 
heavy  pt^t*  or  finiah.  Tbe  eariiot  example  of  thb  period 
which  haa  to  be  noticed  b  the  Diescorides  <4  Vienna  (fig.  13), 
which  B  of  particular  value  for  the  study  of  tbe  palaeography 
of  early  vellum  MSS.  It  b  the  first  uncial  example  to  vUcft 
an  an>roxImate  date  can  be  given.  There  b  good  evideaoe 
to  show  that  it  was  written  early  in  the  6tb  century  for  Jnliaaa, 
Anida,  daughter  of  Flavius  Anidua  Olybrius,  emperor  of'  lb* 
West  in  47S-  Hero  we  already  aotice  the  diuncteiistk*  «< 
undal  writinp  of  tbe  6th  century,  to  which  reference  haa  beta 

I ATTPO  M  H  I^H  XPCJDMXB 
YTCOMOMTeTM  HTXI 

eXON  "T-AlTOAXACe^-^ 

eNTcDTrepi^epei 

Phi.  13.— Dioscorides,  ctrty  6th  ceotwy. 

(— «a  rpqfiqM)  xPUMOrt 

— [ajvTKMi  mrfifmi 

—{xalraBoii  Sanitii  m 

— ^xe*^  roXXat  ^  t^f] 

— V  ni  wtpi^tpti) 
made.  To  this  century  also  belong  the  palimpoest  noowr 
under  a  Syriac  text  in  the  British  Museum  (Col.  Amt.  USS.. 
i.  pL  9);  its  companion  volume,  used  by  tbe  same  Syrian  scribe, 
in  which  arc  ftagmenu  of  St  Luke's  Gospd  (ibid.,  pL  10);  ibe 
DuUin  palimpsest  fragmcnu  of  Si  Matthew  and  Isaiah  (T.  K. 
Abbot,  Par  PalimpseU,  DubL),  written  in  Egypt;  the  fragmenu 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles  from  Mount  Athos,  some  of  which  arc 
at  Paib  and  others  at  Moscow  (Silvestre,  pla.  6j,  64;  Sabaa» 
id.  A),  of  which,  however,  the  writing  has  been  dbfiguicd 
retiacing  at  a  later  period;  the  Gospels  (Cod.  N)  written  la 
silver  and  gold  on  punde  vdlum,  whose  leaves  arc  Kattcred  ia 
London  (Cott.  MS.,  Titus  C  xv.),  Rome,  Vienna,  St  Petersbois, 
and  iu  native  home,  Patmos;  the  f  ragmentaiy  Eusebian  Canea* 
wrUtea  oo  gill  vellum  and  highly  arnaroentcd,  the  sole  lenaiaa 
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«f  some  tamptiKRis  volame  {Cat.  Ane.  US5.  i  pL  ii),  the 
Coisliii  OcUteucb  (SUvectre,  pi.  65);  Uie  Genesis  of  ^nna, 
and  the  Codex  Roaiiiiciiiu,  and  the  leceatly  recovered  Codex 
Sinopeaiii  of  the  Goqicb,  ImUaoet  of  the  very  few  early 
llliistnted  MS5.  which  have  aurvived.  Ot  the  aame  period 
it  the  Codex  March  aliaaus  of  the  Prophets,  which,  written  in 
Egypt,  follows  ID  its  style  the  Coptic  form  of  undaL 

Reference  may  here  be  made  to  certain  early  bOiofual 
<kieGO-LBtln  uncial  USS^  written  hi  the<th  and  7th  centnics, 
-which,  however,  have  rather  to  be  studied  apart,  or  hi  oonncxfon 
vith  Latin  palaeography;  for  the  Greek  ktters  of  these  USS. 
no  more  or  less  opon  the  Uoes  of  the  Latin  forms.  The  best 
fcnawu  o(  these  examples  are  the  CodeX'Bezae  o(  the  New 
TSMunent,  at  Cambti^  {Pat.  S»c.  pta.  14, 15),  aad  the  Cadet 
ClaionoiiUniis  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  at  Paiia  (M.  Sac  pla. 
^3>  <i4)i  attributed  to  the  61b  or  7th  century;  and  the  Laudian 
US.  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  {Pat.  Soc  pL  80)  of  the  jth  century. 
To  these  may  ba  added  the  Harldan  GkMsary  (Cat.  Anc.  USS. 
t  pL  I3)>  ^  of  the  7th  century.  A  ktcr  exuni^,  of  the  8th 
century,  b  the  Gneco-Latin  Ptelter,  at  Paris,  MS.  Ctoislin  tS6 
(Omont,  Fact,  da  plus  ancient  USS.  pecs,  pL  vii.). 

An  oflshoot  of  early  Greek  uncial  writing  on  vellum  Is  seen  In 
(be  Moeso-Gothic  alphabet  which  Vlfilas  constructed  for  the 
use  of  hia  eountiymen  lo  the  4th  centary,  manily  from  the 
Greek  letteia  Of  the  few  extant  remains  of  Gothic  HS5. 
the  oldest  and  most  perfect  is  the  Codex  Argenteus  of  the  Gospels, 
at  Upsala,  of  the  6(h  century  (Pai.  Sx.  pi.  118),  written  in 
characters  which  compare  with  purely  written  Gre^  MSS. 
«( the  same  period.  Other  Gothic  fragments  appear  in  the  d<^ii( 
niiciial  hand  seen  in  Gie^  MSS.  of  the  7th  and  following  centuries. 

About  the  year  600  Greek  undal  writing  passes  into  a  new 
•tage.  We  leave  the  period  of  the  round  and  enter  on  that  of 
the  oval  character.  The  letters  C.  @,  O  O  hutcad  of  being 
symmetrically  formed  on  the  lines  of  a  circle,  are  made  oral; 
and  other  letters  are  laterally  compressed  into  a  rumw  shape. 
In  the  7th  century  also  the  writing  begins  to  slope  to  the  right, 
and  KCcenU  are  introduced  and  aflcrwuds  systematically 
applied.  This  sUnting  style  of  uncials  continues  in  use  throuf^ 
the  Stb  and  gth  and  into  the  toth  centuries,  becoming  heavier 
as  tbne  goes  on.  In  this  class  of  writing  there  b  again  the  same 
dearth  of  dated  MSS.  as  In  the  round  uncial,  to  serve  as  standards 
for  the  assignment  of  dates.  We  have  to  reach  the  9th  century 
before  finding  a  sin^e  dated  MS.  in  this  kind  of  writing.  It  ii 
true  that  sloping  Greek  undal  writing  » found  in  a  few  scattered 
DOtea  and  fosses  In  Sytiac  MSS.  whidi  bear  actual  dates  in 
the  7th  century,  and  they  an  so  far  useful  as  showing  that  this 
band  was  firmly  established  at  that  time;  but  they  do  not  afFord 
sufficient  material  to  quantity  to  be  of  really  practical  use  for 
comparison  (see  the  tables  of  alphabets  in  Gardthausen's  Grieck. 
Palict.).  Of  more  value  are  a  few  palimpsest  fragments  of  the 
EkmaUt  of  Eudid  and  of  Gospel  Lectionaries  which  occur 
also  in  the  Syriac  collection  In  the  British  Museum,  and  are 
written  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries.  There  is  also  in  the 
.Vatican  a  MS.  (Reg.  SS6)  of  the  Theodosian  a>dc,  which  can 
be  assigned  with  fair  accuracy  to  (hi  dose  of  the  7th  century 
<Gatdth..&.  Pa/,  p.  15S),  which,  however,  bdng calllgTaphically 
written,  retains  some  of  the  earlier  rounder  forms.  This  MS. 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  transitional  style.  In  the 
fragment  <rf  a  matbcmatical  treatise  (fig.  14)  from  Bobio,  form- 
ing part  (rf  a  MS.  rewritten  in  the  8th  century  and  assignable 
to  the  previous  century,  the  slanting  writing  is  fully  developed. 
The  formation  of  the  letters  is  good,  and  conveys  the  impression 
that  the  scribe  was  writing  a  hand  quite  natural  to  him: — 

t  e  T/K4  f  T*     #  f^ifys^f  f  r 

Fig.  14.— Mathemat.  Treatise,  7th  century. 
brpmUm]  fiH  fl  v]  wr(«]  rr^Hm  ffxwis'vt] 

It  ihouM  be  abe  noticed  that  in  tUs  US.— a  sectdat 


there  are  numerous  abbieviatioits  (Wattenbaeh,  5cri^.  (r. 
ifecim.  lab.  8).  An  in^Mrtant  document  of  this  time  b  also 
the  fragment  of  papyrus  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna, 
wUdi  beus  the  si^^ttttcs  of  bidmpB  and  others  to  Uie  acts 
of  the  Coaocil  of  Constantinople  of  680.  Some  of  the  signslures 
are  in  slanting  uncblt  (Wattenb.,  Script,  gr.  tpuim.^  ubb. 
i>,  13;  Gardth.,  Cr.  Pal.  tab.  i).  Of  the  8th  century  b  the 
collection  of  hymns  (Brit.  Hus.,  Add.  MS.  16, 1 13)  written  without 
bteathmgs  or  accents  (Csf.  Amc-MSS.  L  pi.  14).  Tt>  the  same 
century  belong  the  CiMlex  Maidanus,  the  Venetian  MS.  <4  the 
Old  Testament,  which  ti  marked  with  breathings  and  accents. 
The  plate  reproduced  from  thb  MS.  (Wattenb.,  Script,  r- 
sftcim:,  tab.  ^  oootaisa  in  the  second  column  a  few  lines  written 
inioundundda,hatfaisudialabouiedstyletliat  nothing  oouM 
awR  deariy  ptove  the  discontinuance  of  that  form  <rf  writing 
as  an  ordinary  hand.  In  the  middle  of  the  gth  century  at 
length  we  find  a  MS.  with  a  date  In  the  Psaher  of  Bbbog 
Uspeosky  of  the  year  86*  (Wattenb.  Scri^.  p.  speeim.,  ub. 
10).  A|{ttIelBtcr{ndstcbtheUS.of  dtfoiyof  Nadansut, 
written  between  867  and  S86  (SIIvcstn,'pL  71);  and  at  the  eiMl 
of  the  4th  or  beginning  of  the  iMh  century  stands  a  leetionaiy 
in  the  Harldan  collection  {Cot.  Anc.  USS.  I.  pi.  17).  A  valuable 
serlcsof  examples  b  also  given  by  Onont  (Fuesfiajte^  ^ist  our. 
U^.ptei.i€taBm.iral.).  But  by  thb  tbne  mlmiseule  writbig 
was  wen  cttablidwd,  and  the  use  of  the  move  laconvetdent 
uncial  was  hencetonh  almost  entirely  confined  to  church-servks 
books.  Owing  lo  this  limitation- undal  writing  now  underwent 
a  fun  her  cafligiaphic  change.  As  the  lolh  century  advances 
the  slopinf  dunwtcn  by  degmcs  bcflome  more  uptight,  and 
wiA  tUs  reaompUoa  «f  thetr  old  position  they  begin  la  the 
next  century  to  cast  off  the  compressed  formation  and  again 
become  rounder.  All  thu  b  simply  the  result  of  calfa'graphic 
iraltallon.  Bibles  and  service-books  have  always  been  the  MSS. 
■B  particular  on  which  finely  formed  writing  has  been  lavished; 
and  It  was  but  iwtiual  that,  when  a  style  of  writing  fell  into 
general  disuse,  its  continuance,  where  it  did  continue,  should 
become  more  and  more  traditional,  and  a  work  of  copying  rather 
than  of  writing.  In  the  10th  century  there  are  a  few  examples 
bearing  dates.  There  are  facsimiles  from  three  of  them,  viz. 
a  copy  of  the  Gospels  (fig.  15),  In  the  Vatican,  of  949  (Sew 
Pat.  Soc.  pL  105),  the  Cursoo  Lectlonaiy  of  980,  and  (he  Harieian 
Lectionary  of  995  (Pat.  Soc.  {da,  154,  36,  37)-  The  Bodleian 
commentary  on  the  Psalter  (D.  4,  i)  is  likewise  of  great  paUe(»- 
graphic  value,  being  written  partly  In  undab  and  partly  in 
minuscules  of  the  middle  of  the  toth  century  (Gatdth.,  Cr. 
Pat.  p.  159,  tab.  9,  coL  4).  Thb  late  form  of  undal  writing 
appears  to  have  lasted  to  about  the  middle  of  the  iith  century. 
(Omont.  Pacs.  [d.  xxH.).  From  It  was  fMmed  the  Slavonic 
writing  in  use  at  the  present  dqr: — 

hytihtlUJJfKt^.p'X 
fKhUKmHTfltlKC 

x^jptvticKtrwti 

Fn.  is^^The  Goipds  (Vatkan),  a-d.  949. 

Unml  ps  ntt 
pfeoi  +  nllmlpai 
ri»  x«Jpa* 

a^o8«t(qffov}iUiur) 
Under  the  bend  of  hue  undal  writing  must  be  classed  a  few 
VI'ttI  Gneco-Latin  MSS.  which  have  survived,  written  in  a 
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bastAfd  kind  i>(  uncial  in  the  west  of  Europe.  This  writing 
follows,  whertver  Uie  shapes  of  the  letters  permit,  the  fonaaiion 
of  cormpoading  Latin  characters — the  purely  Creek  forms 
bcjng  imitated  ia  a  clumsy  fuhion.  Such  USS.  arc  the  Codex 
Augiensis  of  Trinity  Ccllege,  Cambridge,  of  the  tad  of  the 
gtfa  century  {Pal.  Soe.  pi.  137)  and  the  Psalter  of  St  Nicholas 
of  Cusa  (pi.  128)  and  the  Codex  Sangallentis  and  Bocmcrianus 
of  the  loth  century  (pi.  170).  The  same  imitative  characters 
•le  used  in  quotations  of  Greek  words  in  l^tln  MSS.  of  the 
same  periods. 

UinHKuU  WrUing. — The  beautifully  formed  minuscule  book- 
hand,  which  practically  superseded  the  uncial  book-hand  in 
the  9th  century,  did  not  spring  into  existence  all  at  onoD.  Its 
formation  had  been  the  work  of  centuries.  It  was  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  cursive  Greek  writing  of  the  papyri.  It  has 
been  shown  above,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  oon-literaty, 
cursive  writiiig  on  papyrus,  how  the  original  forms  of  the  letlets 
of  the  Creek  alphabet  went  through  various  modifications, 
always  tending  towards  the  creation  of  the  forms  which  eventu- 
ally settled  down  into  the  recogni2ed  minuscules  or  small  letters 
of  the  middle  ages  and  modem  times.  The  development  of  these 
tnodificalions  is  apparent  from  the  first;  but  it  was  in  the  Byzan- 
tine period  esi^ecially  that  the  changes  became  more  marked 
and  more  rapid.  All  ibe  mintiscule  forms,  as  we  know  them  in 
medieval  literature,  had  been  practically  evolved  by  the  end 
at  the  Jib  century,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  hundred 
yean  ibooe  tmm  became  mi}re  and  more  coBArmed.  In  the 
utgfi  formal  cursive  writing  of  the  documents  of  the  6ih  and 
7th  centuries  we  can  pick  out  the  minuscule  alphabet  in  the 
mugh.  It  only  needed  to  be  cast  in  a  calllgiaphic  mould  to 
become  the  book-haod  minuscule,  the  latei  development  of 
which  we  have  now  to  trace.  This  calligraphic  mould  seems 
to  have  been  found  in  the  imperial  chancery,  from  whence 
issued  documents  written  in  a  fine  round  minuscule  hand  00 
an  ample  icale,  as  appean  from  one  or  two  nre  iiuvivii^  cx- 
amplea  attributed  to  the  Sth  and  91b  centuries  (see  the  facsimile 
of  an  imperial  letter,  dated  variously  A.D.  756  or  Sj9,  in  Watien- 
bacb.  Script,  trdtt.  tpeeim.,  pts.  xtv.,  xv.,  and  in  Omont,  Fw. 
rfu^Hf  AM.  Jf£S.|rMf.pU.xxvi.,juivii.;a[idBrit.  Mua.  papyrus 
zxzii.).  The  fine  hand  only  needed  to  be  reduced  in  scale  to 
become  the  caligraphic  minuscule  book-hand  of  the  vellum 
MSS. 

Hius,  then,  in  the  9th  century,  the  minuscule  book-hand 
came  into  general  use  for  literature,  and,  with  the  finely  prepared 
TClIum  of  the  time  ready  to  receive  It,  it  assumed  under  the 
pens  of  expert  calligrapheis  the  requisite  cast,  upriglit,  regular 
and  symmetrical,  which  renders  it  in  its  earliest  stages  one  of 
Ibe  otost  beautiful  forms  of  writing  ever  created. 

Greek  MSS.  written  in  minuscules  have  been  classed  as  follow: 
(i)  eodiees  vdustiiiimi,  of  the  9th  century  and  to  the  middle 
of  the  loth  century;  (1)  velutH,  from  the  middle  of  the  loth 
to  the  middle  of  the  13th  eentuty;  (3)  rteemlivet,  from  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century  to  the  fall  of  ^nstanllnoplc,  1453;  (4) 
matdli,  all  after  that  date. 

Of  dated  minuscule  MSS.  then  is  a  not  fncODiidenbk  number 
•cattered  among  the  difTerent  libraries  of  Europe.  Cardthauscn 
(pr.  Pal.  344  seq.)  gives  a  list  of  some  thousand,  ending  at  a  d. 
ijco.  But,  as  might  be  cipectcd,  the  majority  belong  to  the 
later  classes.^  Of  the  9th  century  there  are  not  ten  which 
actually  bear  datn  and  of  these  aU  but  one  belong  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  centUiy.  In  the  10th  century,  however,  the  number 
rises  to  nearly  6fly,  in  the  nth  to  more  than  a  hundred. 

In  the  period  of  codius  vthtsUtiimi  the  minuscule  hand  is 
distinguished  by  its  simplicity  and  purity.  The  ficriod  has  been 
well  deierUwd  as  the  clusic  age  of  mfanucntes.  The  letters  arc 
aymmetrkaUy  formed;  the  writing  is  compact  and  upright,  or 
has  even  a  slight  tendency  to  slope  to  the  left.  In  a  word,  the 
beauty  of  this  class  of  minuscule  writing  is  unsurpassed.  But 
Id  addition  to  these  general  characieristiGS  there  are  qiecial 

*  In  Omont'i  Faet.  itt  MSS.  prri  iaiii  Je  h  Bibl.  Ifat.  will  be 
found  a  oMf  nt  Kh  o(  upwards  of  300  laesiwilea  of  dated  Greek  MSS. 
including  unciakj. 
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distinctions  whidi  belong  to  It.  The  mintiscule  diarsctct  is 
maintained  intact,  without  Intrusion  of  larger  or  undal-fonocd 
letters.  With  its  cesaation  U  the  ordinary  Hterary  hand  tic 
uncial  .character  had  not  died  out.  We  have  seen  that  it  vas 
still  used  for  liturgical  books.  It  likewise  continued  to  survive 
in  a  modified  or  half-uncial  form  for  scholia,  rubrics,  titles,  and 
special  purposes— as,  for  example,  in  the  Bodldan  Eudid 
(fig.  i6>—nn  minuscule  written  MSS.of  the9ihaBd  loih  ccntwics. 
These  uses  of  the  older  character  sufliced  to  keep  it  in  rcmcas- 
brance,  and  it  is  therefore  not  a  matter  [or  surprise  that  some 
of  its  forms  should  reappear  and  commin^e  with  the  aimplB 
minuscule.  This  aflenvards  actually  look  place.  But  id  the 
period  now  under  consideration,  when  the  minuscule  had  beni 
cast  into  a  new  mould,  and  was,  so  to  uy,  in  the  lull  vigoor  of 
youth,  cxtraneoua  lorms  were  rigocoiiai/  excluded. 

  .  — .  t  .  ^ 

OMN  CT  VTft  Yvy«a|f  tef 

Fig.  16.— Euclid  (Oxford),  A.D.  83a. 

{d»TM>  OMN  ^  rpn<m»  «n— 
fcrot'  rgoj^frgapa  *m Tanpl9/n(r^ — 
*»jmTu_AEP  W>Z rftitmn.,  o— 
TO  OMN  V^Sxrtt  |ai]ra  OTipLix  T — 
TO  A«io  fiSr  «pi)fifKA'  iifMi>ki\ij>i\~ 
Ptt  TUTxawrrfl"  irpot  iXXIijiaJ— ) 

The  breathings  also  of  this  class  are  rectangular,  in 
with  the  careful  and  deliberate  character  of  the  writing;  and 
ihL'rt  ia  but  flight,  if  any,  separation  of  the  words.  In  addition,  as 
far  as  h43  hitherto  been  observed,  the  letters  run  above,  or  stand 
upon,  the  ruled  lines,  and  do  not  depend  from  them  as  at  a  later 
period.  The  exact  time  at  which  this  latter  mechanical  change 
took  pbce  cannot  be  rumcd;  like  other  changes  it  would  natur- 
ally establish  itself  by  us.-tge.  But  at  least  in  the  middle  U 
the  loth  century  it  seems  to  have  been  in  use.  In  the  Bodleian 
MS.  of  Basil's  hpmilics  of  95^  AJ>.  (Po/.  Soc,  8a)  the  new 
method  is  followed;  and  if  we  are  to  acttpt  the  date  of  the  ©th 
century  ascribed  to  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan 
(Waitenb.,  Script,  gr.  spnim.,  ub.  17),  to  which  the  ruled 
lines  run  above  the  writing,  the  practice  was  yet  earlier.  Certain 
scribal  peculiarities,  however,  about  the  MS.  make  us  hesitate 
to  place  it  so  early.  In  the  Laurcntian  Hoodotus  (W  and 
Ezempla,  lab,  31),  which  belongs  to  the  loth  century,  sometimes 
the  one,  sometimes  the  other  system  is  followed  in  dificient 
parts  of  the  volume;  and  the  same  peculiarity  happas  in  the 
MS.  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  of  a.d.  971  in  the  British  Museuns 
{Pal,  See.  pi.  ly,  Extmpla,  tab.  7).  The  second  half  o(  the  10th 
ceiUury  therefore  appears  to  be  a  period  of  transition  in  this 
respect. 

The  earliest  dated  example  of  cadicts  vduMissimi  a  the  copy 
of  the  Gospels  belonging  (o  Bishop  Uspensky,  written  In  the 
year  835.  A  facsimile  is  given  by  Gardihausen  {BtiMte)  and 
repeated  in  the  Extmpla  (tab.  i).  Belter  specimens  have  ben 
photographed  from  the  Oxford  Euclid  of  a.d.  888  (Pal.  Set. 
pis.  65, 66;  EjempU,  tab.  1)  from  a  MS.  of  Saints'  Lives  at  Paris 
of  AJj.  890  (Omont,  Fiui.  dts  MSS.  p-  ^tU,  pi.  1),  aod  Iron 
the  Oxford  rtato  (fig.  17)  of  a.d.  895  (Pal.  Soe.  pi.  St;  ExemfU, 
tab.  3).  Sabaa  {Specim.  Palaeoirapk.),  has  abo  given  tw« 
facsimiles  from  MSS.  of  880  and  899. 

Of  dated  examples  of  the  first  half  of  the  loth  century  ahovt  s 
dozen  facsimiles  arc  avaOablb 

After  the  middle  of  the  10th  oMury  «e  enter  oa  the  poiod 
of  the  tmtka  Kiutii,  in  wluch  the  wriiii^  hff^rntil  gradually 
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less  oomput.  The  lettere,  ao  to  uy,  open  thdr  ranks;  and, 
from  thif  ditumatance  alone,  MSS.  of  the  second  half  of  the 
century  may  gcnenlly  be  dietiitguished  from  those  fifty  years 
earlier.  But  alterations  obo  take  place  in  the  shapes  of  the 
kiten.  Side  by  side  vith  the  purely  minuBCiile  forms  those  of 
tbe  undal  iKgiD  to  reappear,  tbe  cause  of  which  innovation 
has  idtcody  been  ufdained.   These  uncial  fonni  first  show 

FlC.  17.— Plato  ((Mord).  A.d.  893. 
(— [fi{X]A«»  mnpd  ^tX^ov  SixtvOat  mi. 
—{aiiit]icfiiiTur.  Mr  ji4  out  wt^  jxwf  ift 

— ((IJw  ^al.  th  xaiptiP  ran  ^&Kcti. 

— [8]ffa  Tov  ytpovs  itrrl  rolrrov  avfi^un 

—iffTt  M  Tavra.  dXU     ^povtiy,  cat  ri 

— [rd]  Toirrwf  al  ^vyro^'  il>^h>  rt  6fi) 
themselves  at  the  end  of  the  line,  the  point  at  which  most 
changes  first  gained  a  footing,  but  by  degrees  they  work  back 
into  the  text,  and  at  length  become  recognized  membcn  of  the 
minuscule  cluracters.  Id  the  iith  and  13th  centuries  they  are 
well  establlihed,  and  become  more  and  more  prominent  by  the 
brge  or  stilted  forms  which  they  assume.  The  chnngc,  however, 
in  the  general  character  of  the  writing  of  ihis  dam  of  cedka 
Klusli  is  very  gradual,  uniformity  and  evenness  being  well  main- 
tained, especially  in  church  boolu.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Ughter 
and  more  cursive  kind  of  rairusculc  is  found  contemporaneously 
In  MSS.  generally  of  a  secular  nature.  In  this  hand  many  of 
the  MSS.  of  the  loth  or  iith  centuries  arc  written,  as 

the  MS.  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  the  Odyssey  and  the 
ApoUonius  Rhodius  of  the  Laurcntian  Libmry  at  Florence,  the 
Anthologia  Palalina  of  Heidelberg  and  Paris,  the  Hippocrates 
of  Venice  {Exempla,  tabb.  31-36,  38,  40),  the  Aristophanes  of 
Ravenna  {Wattenb.,  Script,  jr.  sprcim.,  tab.  a6),  the  Strabo  of 
Paris  {Chnont,  Fact,  des  ane.  MSS.  pecs,  pi  40),  a  Demos- 
thenes (fig.  18)  at  Florence  (Pai.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  88,  89),  &c.  In  a 
facsimile  from  a  Plutarch  at  Venice  {Exempla,  tab.  41),  'he 
scribe  is  seen  to  change  from  the  formal  to  the  more  cursive 
hand.  This  style  of  writing  is  distinguishable  by  its  light  and 
graceful  duracter  from  the  cuirent  writing  into  which  the 
minuKide  degenerated  at  &  later  time. 


•*         *         ^  " 


FlO.  I&. — DemoMhenes  {FloRflce),  eviy  nth  ocntury. 


The  gradual  roundhig  of  the  rectangular  breathings  takes 

place  in  this  period.  In  the  irth  century  the  smooth  bicaibinft 
which  would  most  readily  lend  itMlf  to  this  modification,  first 
appears  in  the  new  form.  In  the  course  of  the  lath  century 
both  breathings  have  lost  the  old  square  shape;  and  about  tlie 
same  time  oonttactions  become  more  numerous,  having  been 
at  firat  confined  10  the  end  of  the  line. 
When  the  period  of  cMkes  reeentiorts  commences,  the  Greek 


Fig.  19.— The  Odywcy,  tjtb  ««t^iy. 

&t  Ipa  ^butfiox  tf^Xof  ?XXaptF  atrrAp  fUvsv^ 
i]t^i>bpa/  rpit  Yo&v  mS^tn  AouXixt^ot) 

minuscule  hand  undeqoes  extfniive  -changes.  The  contrast 
between  MSS.  of  the  ijih  century  and  these  of  a  hundred  yeait 
earlier  is  very  marked.  In  the  later  esamples  the  band  is  gCDcrally 
more  draggling,  there  is  a  greater  number  of  exaggerated  forma 
of  letters,  a«d  marks  of  contraction  and  accents  ore  dashed  on 
more  freely.  There  is  altogether  a  sense  of  grealet  oclivitj 
and  haste.  Tbe  jncreuing  demand  for  booka  created  a  larger 
supply.  Greater  freedom  and  more  vofiety  appear  in  tbt 
examples  of  this  class,  together  with  on  increasing  use  of  lipi- 
tures  and  coatroctioni.  The  gtncnl  introduction  of  paper 
likewise  assisted  to  break  up  the  formal  mlnwcule  h«Kl.  T« 
tiiia  rougher  material  a  roujiier  style  of  writing  was  suitedt 
Through  the  i4lh  and'  ijlh  centuric*  the  decline  of  the  let 
minuscule  rapidly  odvBnces.  The  writing  becomes  even  BOlt 
involved  and  intricate,  marks  of  contraction  and  accents  art 
combined  with  the  letter*  in  a  single  acliw  <A  the  pen,  and  the 
gcDctai  result  is  the  pcoductiMi  of  a  thoroughly  cursive  band. 
In  some  reflects,  however,  the  change  wasnotsorapid.  Church 
books  were  stiU  ordinarily  written  on  vellum,  which,  aa  it  became 
scarcer  in  the  market  (owing  to  the  injury  done  to  the  trade  by 
the  competition  of  paper),  was  supplied  from  ancient  codtccs 
which  lay  ready  to  haiKl  on  the  shelves  of  libearies;  and  ia 
these  liturgical  MSS.  the  more  formal  style  of  the  minuscule  wu 
stiU  maintained.  In  the  14th  century  there  even  appeats  a 
partial  renaissance  in  the  wiitiDg  of  Church  MSS.,  modrited 
to  some  extent  on  the  lisea  of  the  writing  of  tbe  11th  ctntnry. 
7bc  resemblance,  however,  is  ohly  superficial;  for  1^  writer  can 
entirely  disguise  the  cbatocter  of  the  writing  of  his  own  time. 
And  lastly  there  was  yet  another  check  upon  the  abioluU 
diaintcgraiioo  of  the  minuscule  book-hand  in  tbe  isth  century 
exeicised  by  the  professional  scribes  who  worked  in  Italy,  awl 
nho  in  their  cailigraphical  productions  reverted  again  to  the 
older  style.  The  influence  of  the  Renaissance  is  evident  ui 
many  of  the  MSS.  of  tbe  Italian  C«dcs,  which  acrved  as  model* 
for  the  first  Greek  printing  types. 

The  Creek  minuscule  book-band  had,  then,  by  the,  end  ol  the 
15th  century,  become  a  cursive  hand,  from  which  the  modern 
current  hand  is  directly  derived.  We  last  saw  the  ancient 
cursive  in  use  in  the  documenu  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  set 
minuscule  book-hand,  and  no  doubt  tt  cmitiiuied  in  use  concur- 
rently with  the  book-hand.  But,  as  tbe  latter  passed  throui^ 
the  transfotniations  which  have  been  tnmd,  and  gradually 
assumed  a  more  current  style,  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  sup- 
posed that  it  absorbed  the  cursive  hand  of  the  period,  and  with 
it  whatever  eleroeou  may  have  survived  cf  the  old  conivc 
hand. 

Latin  Wutimo.  L— Tax  Roiuh  CmtstVK 
The  course  of  Latin  palaeography  runs  on  the  same  Udcs  as 
that  of  Creek  palaeography.  In  regard  to  the  former,  is  in 
regard  to  tbe  latter,  the  documents  fall  Into  two  mam  divisions 
I  hose  which  are  written  in  the  ordinary  cursive  hand  of  everyday 
life,  and  those  which  are  written  in  the  formal  bocriL-band  of 
literature.  But  Latin  palaeography  coven  a  wider  gromd  than 
Greek.  Greek  Writing  being  limited  to  the  expression  of  the  one 
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Unguage  of  a  lingle  pec^  haa  a  ompantlvtly  turraw  and 
(unple  career.  On  the  «Uier  band,  the  Latin  alphabet,  having 
been  adopted  by  the  nations  of  western  Europe,  underwent  many 
tiamfonnatioDt-ift  the  cotuio  of  development  of  the  natioul 
baadwiilinga  of  the  different  pnqilei,  and  consequently  had  a 
wide  and  varied  career.  But  in  one  reflect  Latin  palaeography 
it  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  sistct  branch.  As  we 
have  wen,  Cicck  docuroenu  are  extant  dating  bade  to  the  4th 
century  B.C.,  and  the  devdopment  ot  Creek  writing  can  be 
fairly  well  illuurated  hy  a  anwa  oC  enmplrs  ot  the  succeeding 
centuries.  There  ti  no  such  scries  of  Latin  documents  available 
to  afford  us  the  means  of  tracing  the  growth  of  Latin  writing 
to  the  nine  lemote  period.  No  Latin  doaunent,  either  of  a 
litefuy  or  of  a  noa-litcraiy  character,  has  yet  been  recovered 
which  can  be  placed  with  certainty  earlier  than  tbe  Chriillan 
era.  Egypt,  while  ^ving  up  hundreds  and  thousands  of  docu- 
ments in  Greek,  has  hitherto  yielded  but  little  in  Latin,  even  of 
the  ist  century,  and  little  too  of  the  next  following  centuries. 
Indeed,  fbr  our  knowledge  of  Latin  wthlng  of  tbe  ist  century 
we  stlH  have  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  results  of  excavations  at 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  and  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  upon 
the  wall-scribblings  which  have  been  laid  bare,  and  upon  the 
waxen  tablets  and  the  few  papyri  which  have  tbence  been 
leODvCied* 

At  tbe  time  when  we  come  into  touch  with  tbe  first  extant 

examples  of  Soman  writing,  we  find  a  few  instances  of  a  literary 
or  book-hand  as  well  at  a  fairly  extensive  variety  of  cursive  hands. 
It  will  be  convenient  in  tbe  first  place  to  examine  the  Roman 
Cursive  initing  during  tbe  tuAjf  centuries  of  our  era.  Then,  for 
tbe  moment  (uipcndTng  further  research  in  this  branch  of  our 
subject,  we  shall  proceed  to  dcsctibe  tbe  literary  script  and  to 
trace  thedcvekqiment  of  tbe  large  form  of  book-hand,  or  majus- 
cide  writing,  la  its  two  divisions  of  capitals  and  undalt,  and  (rf  tbe 
fatcnnedlata  styles  coaipoied  o(  a  mizture  of  large  and  imaU 
lettcn,  or  cen^sting  of  a  bknd  tbe  two  dasies  of  letteia 
which  hat  received  the  name  of  balf-undal.  Then  we  shall 
turn  to  follow  the  development  of  tbe  national  bands,  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  comt  into  touch  again  with  tbe  Roman 
cursive,  whence  tbe  western  omUincntal  scripts  were  derived; 
and  so  we  shaU  proceed  to  tbe  formatkm  of  tbe  nliiuacule  writing 
of  the  middle  ages. 

Tbe  materiab  for  the  study  of  the  earty  Roman  cursive  hand 
have  been  found  in  tbe  wall-sciibblingB,  or  graffiti,  of  Pompeii 
and  HercabMnBB  and  Rome  (collected  In  tbe  C«^.  imtr.  tat, 
voL  hr.);  in  tbe  series  of  117  librtti  or  waxen  taUeta,  con- 
sliting  of  f4rtcriplwut  and  other  deeds  connected  with  sales 
by  aactioa  and  Ux  receipts  discovered  in  the  bouse  of  tbe 
banker  L.  CaeciUua  Jncundus  at  Pompeii,  and  bearing  dates 
of  AJJ.  15,  a7,  and  syta  (published  in  CJ.L  iv.,  sapplmeu); 
fa  a  few  scattered  p^iiyri  from  Egypt^  and  in  a  set  of  foor-and' 
twenty  waxen  Ublcts  bearing  dates  ranging  from  A.o.  iji  to 
167,  which  were  found  in  ancient  mining  works  in  the  neigh- 
bouriwod  of  Albunus  Major  (tbe  modeni  VcrcqMtak)  in  Dada 
<C.  /.  £.  Hi.). 

It  will  have  been  observed  Ibat  fa  the  case  ot  the  above 
documenU  there  are  three  diflefcnt  kinds  of  material  on  which 
tbey  have  been  inscribed:  the  plaster  surface  of  walls,  tbe  waxen 
eoatingsof  Ubiets,  and  the  smooth  auriace  of  papyrus.  Tbe 
two  fomwr  may  be  classed  tagetber  u  being  of  a  aature  whicb 
would  offer  a  certaui  resistance  to  tbe  free  movement  of  tbe 
stilus;  i^ile  in  the  case  of  p^>yTus  tbe  writing-reed  or  pen 
would  run  without  impediment.  Hence,  in  writing  on  tbe 
former  ptaterials  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  form  tbe 
fetters  in  disconnected  strokes,  to  make  then  upri^t  ot  even 
inclined  to  the  left,  and  to  employ  vertical  strokes  in  preference. 
Tlie  three  following  spedmens  from  tbe  graffiti  and  the  two  sets 
of  tablets  will  demonstrate  the  contervalivc  character  of  this 
kind  of  writing,  covering  as  tbey  do  about  a  century  and  a  half. 
This  oonsnvuivcneaB  may  auggtst  the  probalulity  that  tbe  band 
Mca  fa  tbe  graffiti  and  the  Fompeian  tableu  bad  sot  changed 
veiy  BWterially  from  that  practised  a  century  or  more  earlier,  and 
that  It  Is  practically  the  baad  fa  whicfa  ths  Konan  datswil 


writers  composed  tbdr  works.  When  cxamlnfaig  tbe  wiphiibtt 
of  this  eariy  Roman  cursive  band,  we  find  (as  we  found  bi  tbe 
eariy  Greek  cunive)  tbe  first  be^naings  of  the  mfauscule  writing 
of  tbe  mUdfe  ages.  Tbe  ihirring  of  tbe  sti^ea,  whendir  tba 
bows  of  tbe  capital  letters  were  lost  and  tbar  note  exact  f 


Flo.  M.— Wan  fatcilptkNa,  i«  oentwy> 
(censio  eM  nam  notter 
magna  habet  pecum  {amD. 

K\iJf|c^wV  vCTf^Xs'^fl  l^4j'-t^^\^l^  jhr 

Fio.  ai.^topelaa  Tablet,  A.ii>.  99. 

(quinquaglnta  nummoe  nommo 
libellu  quioque  ex  reliquit 
ob  (ullonica . . .  anni  L.  Vetam 
Hupud  et  Altnid  Jutti  d.vj.d.  sidut.) 

FiC.  33.— Dacian  Tablet,  &.D.  167. 

(dcxripturo  et  recognitum  factum  ex  libello-* 

erat  AINumol  maiori  ad  itatiooe  Rcsculi  ia  quo  serf— 

id  quod  i|nfn4  stcHptumJ  est) 

modified,  led  the  way  to  the  gradual  devdopment  of  tbe  emaS 
letters.  With  regard  to  the  particular  forms  of  lelteis  employed 
in  the  waxen  tablets,  compare  the  tables  fa  Car/,  fascr.  Jot, 
vols,  lii.,  tv.  The  letter  A  la  formed  by  a  mafa  stroke  supponing 
an  oblique  stnAe  above  it  and  tbe  cross  bar  is  eitbcr  omitted, 
or  is  indicated  by  a  small  vertical  stroke  dropping,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  letter. 

The  main  stroke  of  B  dwindles  to  a  sli^t  curve,  and  tbe  two 
bows  an  transformed  mto  a  long  bent  stndw  so  that  tbe  Icttc* 
takes  the  shape  of  a  stilted  a  or  of  a  d.  Tbe  D  is  chiefly  Uke  the 
uncial  6*  the  E  is  generally  represented  by  the  old  form  U  foood 
in  inscriptions  and  in  the  Faliscan  alphabet  la  tbe  modified 
foim  of  C  tbe  first  outline  «i  tbe  OatJteaded  g  of  later  timca 
appcan;  B,  ^  loiiiif  half  of  iU  aeond  upil^  finb  fa  the  baate 
of  writing,  comes  near  to  being  the  tmdl  £  In  tbe  Pooqxiaa 
tableu  M  has  the  four-stroke  fonn  |||t.  as  in  the  gnflhi;  fa  tbe 
Dadan  tablets  it  b  a  rustic  capital,  sometimes  almost  an  undal 
*^  Tbe  bastUy  written  O  is  fomed  by  two  stmkea  both  eoiivcx, 
almost  Ukc  «.  As  to  the  general  cbaraOer  of  the  writing  it  ia 
dose  and  coniwested,  and  has  an  indinatioa  to  the  left.  Tbetc 
is  also  much  combination  or  linking  together  of  letten  (Csr^ 
inur.  lal.  ia.  tab.  A).  These  peculiarities  may,  fa  tome  measxrc, 
be  ascribed  to  the  material  and  to  tbe  oou&sed  voce  at  tke 
cwnmand  <rf  tbe  writer.  Tbe  same  chaiacter  ot  cuisbra  wiiiiBC 
has  also  been  found  on  a  few  tiles  and  potsherds  Inscribed  wiak 
alphabets  or  short  sen  tenets — the  exercisca  of  <tafaen  at  aiteal 
{Carp,  inscr.  Id.  HL  961). 

Ia  writfag  with  tbe  pen  iq>oa  tbe  amootb  aad  uarcaattfac 
surface  of  papyrus,  tbe  scribe  would  natnnlly  write  a  ware 
fluent  hand.  Tbe  disjofated  writing  of  tbe  gnfitl  and  tW 
tablets  was  changed  for  oae  which  gradually  became  otore 
consecutive  and  which  nataially  leaded  fa  cauzse  of  time  i* 
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dope  to  the  rl^t  in  the  effort  to  be  more  camnt  and  to  write 
letters  ia  connexion  without  lilting  the  pen.  One  of  the  earliest 
nvaihbk  eumples  of  Latin  writing  on  papyrus  to  which  an 
i^HDiiinatc  due  can  be  nw^gned  k  n  fiagraent  *t  Beriin  con- 
taining portion!  of  q>eedwa  delivered  fn  the  senste,  tM  to  be 
ai  the  r^gn  of  Claudius,  A.a  41-54  (StcSens,  Lot.  Pal.  taf.  loi]. 
The  writing,  though  still  somewhat  restrained  and  admitting 
but  little  linking  of  the  tetters,  is  jet  of  a  too  re  flowing  character 
tbu  that  nt  the  contemporary  tablets  and  graffiti. 

We  have  to  pasn  into  the  mcmmI  century  bebm  finding  tlie 
most  perfect  Latin  document  on  papyrus  as  yet  discovered 
(fig.  ai).  Thh  fa  now  In  tbe  Biitiib  Utnenm,  ud  leceida  the 

Fiaaa-^aleots  ihva,  JLik  itf. 

(— et  ii  ^ok  eum  poerura 
— ^crit  Hmplafli  pecuaiam 

dare  stiputatu*  est  Fabul 
—Julius  Priscus  id  (ide  sua 
— C.  JnKus  Aattochus  raani — t 

purchase  of  a  slave-boy  by  an  ofEcer  in  the  Roman  fleet  of 
MIscnum  staliooed  on  Ihc  Syrian  coast,  aj>.  166  (Pal,  Soe.  i. 
ige;  Arekaalotia  liv.  p.  433),  Tbe  writing  of  the  body  of  the 
document  is  in  a  formal  cur&ive,  generally  of  the  same  loimation 
as  the  inscriptions  on  the  Dacian  waaea  tablets  o(  the  and 
century,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  lai-Mmil*  of  a 
few  lines  (fig.  33). 

With  this  example  of  I^al  handwriting  of  tbe  ind  century 
it  b  interesting  to  compare  two  specimens  of  more  ordinary 
Cur^ve  in  different  styles  found  in  private  letters  of  about  the 
same  time.  The  first  (fig.  14)  ia  taken  front  a  fragmentary 
letter  of  the  year  167  (GrenfeQ  and  Hunt,  Crttk  Papyri, 
and  scries,  cviii.)  and  is  a  typical  "■■"p'*  of  a  hurried  style. 

Flc.  34.— Letter,  *.■>.  167. 

fOetobrium  ad  Fnlnirwa  ad— 
fBtemenieBte  Mtnucium— 
ct  Apukium  nepotcm  aeribaM— 
noeua  Octobiia  imp.  Uero  ter— ) 

The  second  (fig.  15)  is  from  a  letter  written  by  one  Aurelius 
Arcbelaus  to  Julius  Domilius,  Iribunui  mHilum,  recommending  a 
friend  lumed  Hieon,  of  the  md  century  {Oxyrkynehui  Papyri, 
I.,  zx^.)>  an  instance  apparently  of  slow  and  imperfect  penroan- 
ililp,  every  letter  painfully  and  separately  formed,  yet  not  in  tbe 
detached  stnAcs  characteristic  of  tbe  writing  of  the  graffiti  and 
tbe  tablets. 

In  the  eiamples  above  we  recognize  practically  tbe  same 
•IfJiabet  as  in  the  graffiti  and  tablets,  but  with  certain  excep- 
tkms,  particularly  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  £,  which  is  either 
normal  or  written  very  cursively  as  an  acnte-angled  tick,  and  in 
the  tevertion  of  other  letters  to  tbe  more  normal  capital  forms. 

There  fa  not  sufficient  material  to  trace  step  by  step  tbe  de- 
vetopment  of  the  Roman  cursive  hand  between  the  ind  and  th: 
Sth  centwie*;  but  still,  with  the  few  scattered  examples  at  hand, 
there  Hons  to  be  reason  for  conjecture  that  Latin  writing  on 
papyrus  paned  throngb  phases  not  very  dissimilar  to  those  of 
Gk^  writing  on  tlie  same  mateiiaL  For,  when  we  emerge 


from  the  jrd  century,  we  find  an  enlarged  flowing  hand,  as  In 
the  Latin  translation  of  the  fables  ol  Babrius  in  a  fragmentary 
papyrus  of  the  Amherst  collection  (No.  xzvi.),  ascribed  to  the 
3rd  or  4tb  century,  and  in  a  letter  of  recommendatioD  Aom  an 

^^G,  d^^Lettsf ,  end  centnry* 

UuB  tibi  et  piiirine  coounco 
nnenm  ThMMm  aoiiciin 
neam  ct  »od(o  qujoqua  puto 
domine  nt  com  ant  ocnloa 
habena  tanquam  ne  est  e 
iiiai  lali  siniiii  ill  ■iiiilni 
ate) 

Egyptian  official  of  the  4th  centory,  now  at  Stnasborg  (jlrdUir. 
/flr  Papyna}«nckHHt,  iiL  1.  )68);  tbe  handwriting  of  tbe  latter 
recalling  the  kige  stjde  of  the  Gteek  cnrsive  of  tbe  Byeantlne 
period  (fig.  a6).  Tbt  there  dwold  be  aa  affidty  between  the 
writing  of  Greek  and  that  o<  Latin  psyyri  wnsoatlrtg  from  Egypt 
is  naturaBy  to  be  eipected. 

Fks.  36. — Letter  of  — ■•™"t"'M"'^i  4dk  cantnry. 

(Cum  in  omiubns  bonis  bemgnittasl — 
etiam  Kbdaatkoa  M  maxiaM  qui — 
[bonalrificeotiae  tuae  traduotur  quod—} 
This  eiample  shows  what  an  immense  advance  had  by  this  time 
been  made  in  tbe  fomtatlon  of  the  minuscule  hand,  and  but 
Uttle  mne  fa  required  for  its  completion.   It  !s  to  be  noted, 
Jwwever,  that  the  peculiar  old  form  of  letter  B  with  the  loop 
Ml  the  left  stiU  persists.   But  only  a  short  time  was  now  needed 
to  bring  this  letter  also  in  a  new  shape  into  line  with  the  other 
members  of  the  growing  ninuscule  alphabet. 

At  this  point  most  be  noticed  a  very  Interesting  and  Important 
class  of  the  Roman  currive  band  which  stands  apart  from  tbe 
general  Unc  of  dev«lopmenL  Thu  is  tbe  official  band  of  the 
Roman  Chancery,  which  is  unfortunatelji  represented  by  only 
two  fragmentary  papyri  of  tbe  5th  century  (fig.  >7)>and  proves 
to  he  a  curious  moulding  of  the  cursive  fn  «  calligraphic  style. 
In  which;  however,  the  same  characters  appear  as  In  oUter 
Roman  cursive  documents,  if  somewhat  disguised.  The  VpyA 
contain  portions  of  two  rcscripU  addressed  to  Egyptian  officials, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  found  at  Fhile  and  Elephantine. 
Both  documents  are  in  tbe  same  hand;  and  the  fragments  are 
divided  between  the  libraries  <rf  Paris  and  Ldden.  For  a  time 
the  writing  remained  undedpbered,  and  ChampoDion-Figeac, 
while  publishing  a  facsimile  (Ckaria  tt  KSS:  fnpyna,  1840, 
pi.  14),  had  to  confess  that  be  was  unable  to  read  it.  Massmann, 
however,  with  tbe  experience  gained  in  his  work  upon  the 
waied  tablets,  succeeded  without  much  difficulty  In  reading 
the  fiagment  at  Lddcs  (UMfw  Mrdrfw.  p.  I47)i  mh*  ^ 
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loDowed  tgr  H.  di  WaQly,  who  publuhed  the  whole  of  the 
[ngmcnU  (JfAn.  de  PlmUM  ItiA^),  xv.  399)-  Lalcr,  Momm- 
Kn  wmI  JtXli  have  dealt  wth  the  test  of  the  docuinmti  iJakrhueh 
ia,  gm.  dtut.  RtckU  (1863),  vi.  398),  and  compued  in  &  t&ble 
the  umu  of  the  lettvs  with  those  of  the  Dadao  tablets. 

FlO- 17.— Deed  of  the  Imperial  Chancery,  5th  century* 

(ponionem  ipsi  dcbilam  rrurrh-c 
ncc  uRum  prccatorem  intrunieato) 

The  characters  are  large,  the  line  of  writing  being  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep,  and  the  heads  and  lalU  of  the 
long  letters  are  flourished;  but  the  even  sli^  of  the  strokes 
impsrtt  to  the  writing  a  cettain  uniform  and  graceful  appearance. 
As  to  the  actual  shape  of  tlic  kiten,  as  will  be  socn  from  the 
reduced  facsimile  here  given,  tbere  may  be  recogniied  in  many  of 
them  only  4  more  current  form  of  those  which  have  been  de- 
scribed above.  The  A  and  R  may  be  dbtinguisbed  by  noticing 
the  different  angle  at  which  the  top  strokes  are  applied;  the  B, 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  more  current  style,  is  no  longer 
the  ckised  d-shoped  letter  of  the  tablets,  but  is  open  at  the  bow 
«nd  more  nearly  resembles  a  reversed  h\  the  tail  Icttns/,  A,  /, 
and  long  i  have  devdoprd  loops;  O  and  e^haped  U  ate  very 
small,  aud  written  high  in  the  line.  The  letters  which  seem  to 
difCer  essentially  from  those  of  the  Ubicts  are  E,  M,  N.  The 
first  of  these  is  probably  explained  correctly  by  Jall£  as  a  develop- 
ment of  the  earlier  |)  quickly  written  and  lot^xd,  and  may  be 
compared  with  the  tick-shaped  letter  noticed  above.  The  M 
and  N  have  been  compared  with  the  minuscule  forms  of  the 
Greek  mm  and  nu,  as  though  the  latter  had  been  adopted;  but 
Ibqr  may  with  better  reason  be  explained  as  merely  cursive 
fomu  of  the  Latin  capital*  hi  and  N.  That  thb  haiid  should 
have  retained  so  mudi  of  the  oKler  formation  of  the  Roman 
air^ve  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  faa  of  its  being  an 
oBidil  stylo  of  writing  which  would  conform  to  tradition. 

To  continue  the  deveh^mcnt  which  we  saw  atl  lined  In  the 
letter  of  the  4th  century  abova  (fig.  36)  we  turn  to  the  docu- 
menU  on  papyrus  from  Ravenna,  Naples,  and  other  places  in 
Italy,  which  date  from  the  3th  century  and  are  written  in  a 
looser  and  more  straggling  hand  i&g.  18).  Examples  of  lliis 
band  will  be  found  in  largest  numbers  in  Marini's  work  specially 
treating  of  these  documenu  (/  4iphmaliel),  and  also  in 
the  publications  of  HabiUon  {Dt  rt  diploHuiita)  Cbanqicdlion- 
figcac  (CkarUt  et  MSS.  nr  papyrus),  Massmann  [UrtuudeH 
in  Ntapd  und  Arttsa),  Gloria  (PaJtosraJic),  as  well  as  in  Foci, 
if  AMCKtU  Ckarteri  in  the  Brilisk  Ifusnm,  pt.  iv.,  tS;8,  Nos. 
45, 46,  and  ui  the  Factimilet  of  the  Pahwofcaphical  Society, 


Fig.  a8.— Deed  of  Sale  (Ravenna).  a.D.  $73. 
(but  us  iplradrdiirimse  ittba) 


Tbt  letter  a  has  now  lost  atl  trace  of  the  capital;  It  Is  the  open 
U-shaped  minuscule,  developed  from  the  looped  uncial  (5^  C^); 
the  b,  throwing  ofi  the  loop  or  curve  on  the  left  which  gave  it 
the  appearance  of  d,  has  at  length  developed  one  on  the  right, 
aad  appears  in  the  form  familiar  in  modem  writing;  minuscule 
m,  n,  and  m  are  fully  formed  (the  last  never  Joining  a  following 
letter,  and  thus  always  distinguishable  from  ii);  p,  q,  and  r 
approach  to  the  long  minuscules,  and  t,  having  acquired  an 
incipient  tag.  has  taken  the  form  7  which  it  keeps  long  after. 

Tliis  form  of  writing  was  widely  used,  and  was  not  confined 
to  legal  docupients.   It  is  found  in  grammatical  works,  .ai  ia 


the  second  hand  of  tha  palimpsest  MS.  of  UciRiaiuis  (Cat  Amc 
USS.,  pt.  il.,  pis.  r,  1)  of  the  6ih  century,  and insuch  volumes 
as  the  Joscphus  of  the  Ambrosian  Lit^ry  of  the  7th  century 
lP<ii.  Soc.  pi.  5g),  and  in  the  St  Avitus  of  the  6lh  century  and 
other  MSS.  written  in  France^  It  is  indeed  cmly  natural  to 
sa;^>osc  that  this,  the  most  convenient,  because  cursive,  hand, 
shouU  have  been  employed  forordmaty  woriiiiig  MSS.  whidh 
were  in  daily  u».  That  h  few  of  such  MSS.  shwM  have  sor- 
vivcd  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  desiruaion  of  the  greater  Dumber 
by  the  waar  and  tear  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

Latin  Wutikc.  It.— LtrsRABV  Hands 

We  have  now  to  return  to  the  1st  century,  the  dale  Irooa 
which  we  started  ia  the  investigatioa  of  the  Roman  cursive 
writing,  and  take  up  the  thread  of  the  history  of  the  book-haftd 
of  literature,  a  few  rare  examples  of  which  hove  survived  from 
the  ruins  of  Hercnlancian.  That  a  Roman  book-hand  eabied 
at  a  Still  earlier  period  is  quite  certain.  The  analogy  of  the 
survival  of  Very  andcnt  examples  of  a  Grcdc  literary  hand 
is  a  sufficient  proof;  and  it  is  a  mere  tniism  to  say  that  as  soon 
as  there  was  a  literature,  thCie  was  UVewise  a  book-hand  foe 
its  vehicle.  No  work  could  be  submitted  for  sale  in  the  market 
that  was  not  written  in  a  style  legible  to  all.  Neatly  written 
copies  were  essential,  and  the  creation  of  a  formal  kiiMl  of 
writing  fitted  for  the  pvrpooc  naturally  resulted.  Such  formal 
script  must,  however,  be  always  more  or  less  artificial  as  cocn- 
pared  with  the  natural  cunent  hand  of  the  time,  and  there 
must  always  be  an  antagonism  between  the  two  styles  of  aaii>t: 
and,  as  we  have  seen  In  Greek  palaeography,  the  book-hand  is 
always  subject  to  the  invading  influeoce  of  the  natural  hand. 

Capital  Wrilini. — Among  the  Herculancum  fragmentary 
papyri,  then,  we  find  our  earliest  examples  of  the  Roman  hter. 
ary  hjmd,  which  must  be  earlier  than  a.d.  79,  the  year  of  the 
dt^niction  of  the  city;  and  those  examples  prove  to  us  that  the 
usual  literary  hand  was  written  in  capital  hHter*.  Of  these 
letters  there  are  two  kinds-~the  square  and  the  rustic.  Squarw 
capitals  may  be  de6ned  as  those  which  have  thdr  horizontal 
lines  at  right  angles  with  the  vertical  strokes;  rustic  letters  xrv 
not  less  accurately  formed,  nor,  as  their  title  would  seem  to 
imply,  are  they  rough  in  character,  but,  bung  without  the  exact 
finish  of  the  square  letters,  and  bong  more  readily  written,  ihey 
have  the  appearance  of  greatet  wmplidty.  In  capital  writlnc 
the  letters  are  not  all  of  equal  height;  FafldL,aad  in  tUeruMic 
sometimes  others,  as  B  and  R,  overtop  the  rest.  In  the  rustic 
al(^bet  the  forms  arb  genenUy  Bghlcr  and  more  dcnder,  whh 
short  horiiontal  strokes  more  or  las  oblique  and  wavy.  Botk 
styles  of  capital  writing  were  obviously  borrowed  from  the 
lapidary  alphabets  employed  under  the  empire.  Both  styles 
were  used  for  public  noliocs  Inscribed  on  the  waOt  of  Pompoi  and 
other  places.  But  it  has  been  observed  that  icribca  with  a 
natural  conservatism  wouh)  perpetuate  a  style  some  time 
longer  In  books  than  It  might  be  used  in  inscriptions.  We 
should  therefore  be  prepared  to  allow  for  this  ia  ascribing  a 
date  to  a  capital  written  US.,  which  tcsenble  an  mSLi  i|K 
lioa  older  Iqr  a  centwy  or  more.  Rustic  c^ntab,  m  acnaat 
of  thdr  tnore  convenient  shape,  came  Into  more  gcocffal  use; 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  early  HSS.  in  capitals  which  have 
survived  ate  consequently  found  to  be  in  thi&  charaaer.  In  the 
Excmfla  toitum  Uainortan  of  Zangenteistet  and  Wattadtadt 
arc  coUectcd  ipccimeBs  of  capital  wiituig. 

The  fiterary  fragmcnu  of  papyrus  from  Mcrculaneum  are 
written  generally  in  rustic  capitals,  either  of  the  firm,  solid 
character  used  in  inscriptions,  or  of  the  lighter  style  eoifdoyed 
in  the  fragmcnU  of  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Acttum  (fig.  19). 
Aa  this  poem  b  the  earnest  literary  work  in  Latin,  of  any  eaieat, 
written  In  the  book-hand,  a  spcdmcD  of  the  writing  it  here 
given.  Its  period  must  necessarily  lie  between  the  year  ji 
the  date  of  the  battle  and  a.d.  79;  and  therefore  we  may  pUce 
it  at  least  early  in  the  1st  century. 

That  the  rustic  capital  hand  was  generally  adopted  for  finely 
written  literary  MSS.  from  the  period  of  our  earliest  esamples 
onwards  through  the  centuries  immediatdy  following  nv  b« 
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n"'""*^  bom  the  tict  of  th&t  diaractcr  b^ng  found  to  widely  in 
favour  when  «e  come  dowm  to  the  period  of  the  vellum  MSS. 
Unfortunately  no  examples  have  survived  to  fill  (he  gap  between 
tlie  fii3t  century  and  the  oldest  of  the  vellum  codices  written  in 
rustic  capitali  of  the  4tb  century.  Of  the  three  great  MSS.  of 
Vlr^  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library,  which  are  written  in 

Q^y  ^  U  fAi)  2  ]^  f  TXNl  T  if. 

e  jt-  fh   f -T  r^cv)  1   10  ci 

Fic.  99.— Poem  on  the  Battle  of  Actium,  early  ut  century. 

(praebcretque  tuae— 

c^ualis  ad  insianlU — 

Eigna  tuboe  classe«q— 

est  fades  ca  viaa  loa— } 
tUs  diaruter,  the  first  In  date  is  that  known  as  the  Schedae 
Vaticsnae  (Exemfila,  tab.  ij;  Pol.  Soc.  pi.  116,  117),  a  MS. 
famous  for  its  series  of  well-Gnished  illustrative  paintings  m 
classical  style;  it  is  ascribed  to  the  4th  century.  The  other  two 
AIS5.  are  known  as  the  Codex  Romanus  and  the  Codes  Palatinus 
{Exempla,  Ub.  ir,  la;  Pid.  Soc.  pi.  113-115),  and  arc  now 
generally  assigned  to  the  sth  century.  AU  three  MSS.  no  doubt 
must  always  have  been  regarded  as  choice  works;  and  the  large 
scale  of  the  writing  employed,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
RomaauB  and  the  PahUinus,  and  the  consequently  mapiificent 
fiiie  of  the  MSS.  when  complete,  must  indicate  an  unusual 
importance  attaching  to  them.  Tbcy  were  Iditions  it  Ittxt  of 
the  great  Roman  poet.  The  writing  of  the  Codex  Palatinus 
(Fig.  30)  especially  is  most  exact,  and  is  manifestly  inodellcd 
on  the  best  type  ot  the  nutic  hand  at  seen  in  the  inaoiptions. 

imivAaviDrciimvAUiAWiiofiucoGi 
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Fic.  30.— Virgil  (Cod.  Patatinus)  5th  century. 

(Test3turque  deos  itcnim  «c  ad  proclla  eagi 
Ilis  iam  Italos  hosiis  hacc  altera  focdera) 

In  aatigning  dates  to  the  earliest  MSS.  of  capital-writing,  one 
fccb  the  greatest  hesitation,  none  of  them  bearing  any  internal 
evidence  to  asnst  the  process.  It  is  not  indeed  until  the  dose 
of  the  sth  century  that  we  reach  firm  ground — the  Iiledlcean 
Virgil  of  Florence  having  in  it  sufiicicnt  proof  of  having  been 
written  before  the  year  494.  The  writiag  is  in  dclicatcly- 
fbrmed  Icttersi  rather  more  spaced  out  th.in  in  the  earlier  exam- 
ples {Eitmpia,  tab.  10;  Pal.  Soc.  pi.  86).  Another  ancient 
MS.  in  rustic  capitals  is  the  Codex  Bcmbinus  of  Terence  of  the 
4th  or  sth  century  {Exempla,  tab,  8,  9;  Pat.  Sac,  pi.  lis),  a 
volume  which  is  also  of  particular  interest  on  account  of  its 
marginal  annotations,  written  in  an  early  form  of  small  hand. 
Among  palimpsests  the  most  notable  is  that  of  the  Cicero  la 
Vtrrem  of  the  Vatican  {Exempla,  tab.  4)- 

Of  vcDum  MSS.  in  square  capitals  the  examples  are  not  so 
cariy  as  those  in  the  rustic  character.  Portions  of  a  MS.  of 
V^gQ  In  the  square  letter  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  and  other 
kaves  the  same  are  at  Berlin  (Exempta,  tab.  14)  Each  page, 
however,  begins  with  a  large  coloured  initial,  a  slylc  of  omamcnl- 
stion  which  is  never  found  in  the  very  earliest  MSS.  The  date 
assigned  to  this  MS.  is  therefore  the  end  of  the  4th  ccntuty.  In 
very  rinufar  writing,  but  not  quite  so  exact,  are  some  fragments 
of  another  HS.  of  Vhf^  in  the  library  of  St  Gall,  probably  of  a 
rather  later  lime  (Extmpla.  tab.  140;  Pal.  Soc..  pi.  ao8). 

In  the  6th  century  capital -writing  enters  on  its  period  of 
decadence,  and  the  eiamples  of  it  become  imitative.  Of  this 
period  is  the  Paris  Prudentins  (Eiempla,  tab.  ij;  P)d.  Soe.  ph. 
>9.  30}  in  nutic  letters  modelled  on  the  old  pattcni  of  eailjr 


inscriptions,  but  with  a  very  diflereat  result  from  that  obtained 
by  the  eariy  scrUiet.  A  comparison  of  this  volume  with  such 
MSS.  as  the  Codex  Romanus  ond  the  Codex  Palatinus  shows  the 
later  date  of  the  Prudentius  in  its  widespread  writing  and  in 
certain  inconsistencies  in  forms.  Of  the  7th  century  is  the 
Turin  Sedulius  iEsempla,  tab.  16),  a  MS.  in  which  undal  wiiliag 
also  appears— the  rough  and  misshapen  letters  being  evidenoet 
of  the  cessation  of  capital  writing  as  a  hand  in  common  use. 
The  latest  imitative  example  of  an  entire  MS.  in  rustic  capitals 
is  in  the  Utrecht  Psalter,  written  in  triple  columns  and  copied, 
to  all  appearance,  from  an  andent  example,  and  illustrated  with 
pen  drawings.  This  MS.  may  be  assigned  to  the  beginning 
of  the  9th  century.  If  there  were  no  other  internal  evidence 
of  late  date  in  the  MS.  the  mixture  of  undal  letters  with  the 
capitals  would  dedde  it.  In  the  Psalter  of  St  Augustine's 
Canterbury,  in  the  Cottonian  Litoiry  {Pal.  Sac.  pi.  ig;  Cat. 
Atie.  IISS.  ii.  pis.  11,  13),  some  leaves  at  the  b^|inning  an 
written  in  this  imitative  style  eariy  in  the  Sth  century;  and  sgaift 
it  is  found  in  the  Benedictional  of  Bishop  Aethdwold  (Pal.  Soc. 
pL  143)  of  the  loth  txntury.  In  the  sumptuous  MSS.  of  the 
Carlovtngian  school  it  was  continually  used;  and  it  survived  for 
such  purposes  as  titles  and  colophons  for  some  carttnles,  usually 
in  a  degenerate  form  of  the  rustic  letters. 

Uncial  Wriiing. — There  was  also  another  majuscule  form  of 
writing,  besides  capitals,  employed  as  a  literary  book-hand 
at  an  early  date,  but  not  coeval  with  the  early  period  of  capital 
writing.  This  second  book-hand  was  the  so-called  Uncial  hand,, 
a  modification  of  the  capital  form  of  writing,  in  which  the 
square  angles  of  the  original  Icttcn  were  rounded  off  and  certain 
now  curved  shapes  were  introduced,  the  characteristic  letters 
of  the  unnal  alphabet  being  i,  b,  C,  b,  rt.  The  oripn  of  some 
of  these  rounded  letters  may  be  traced  in  certain  forms  of  the 
Roman  cursive  letters  of  the  graifiti  and  the  tablets.  But  a 
considerate  length  of  time  elapsed  before  the  fully  developed 
uncial  alphabet  was  evolved  from  these  indpiont  forms.  In-facl 
it  is  tKily  in  the  vellum  MSS.  tliat  we  first  find  the  firmly  written 
literary  uncialhandin  perfect  form.  No  doubt  the  new  materia, 
vellum,  with  its  smooUi  hard  surface,  immediately  aflocded  the 
means  for  the  calligraphic  perfection  with  iriiich  we  find  the 
uncial  writing  inscribed  in  these  codices. 

From  the  occurrence  of  isolated  ondal  forms  in  InscriptioDS, 
the  actual  period  of  growth  of  the  finished  Uterary  hand  has  been 
determined  to  lie  between  the  later  part  of  the  md  century  and 
the  4lh  century.  Uncial  letters  an  espedally  prev^cnt  in 
Roman-African  inscriptions  of  the  3rd  century;  but  ccrtaia 
letters  of  the  uncial  alphabet  are  not  as  yet  Lfacreia  matured; 
minuscule  forms  of  a  few  letters,  particulariy  b  and  d,  are  employed 
The  discovery  also,  at  Oxyrhynchus,  of  a  fragmcntaiy  papyrus 
of  the  3rd  century,  containing  a  portion  of  an  epitome  of  Livy, 
presents  us  with  an  example  of  the  uncial  band  in  progress  of 
formation  for  literary  purposes,  the  text  being  composed  mainly 
of  letters  of  the  undal  type,  but  including  a  certain  prt^Kinion 
of  letters,  as  b,  d,  m,  r,  of  the  minuscule  or  small  chanctct.  At 
length  in  the  4th  century,  as  ahrcady  suted,  the  perfected  uncial 
literary  alphabet  is  found  in  the  vellum  codices. 

There  arc  still  extant  a  very  large  number  of  Latin  (tndal 
MSS.,  a  proof  of  the  wide  use  it  this  form  of  lltcnuy  writing  in 
the  early  middle  ages. 

The  Esmpla  of  Zangemeister  and  Wattecbach,  so  often 
quoted  above,  contains  a  series  of  facsimiles  which  illustrate 
its  progress  through  its  career.  The  letter  r*>  has  been  adopted 
by  the  editors  as  a  test  letter,  in  the  earlier  forms  of  which  the 
last  limb  is  not  curved  or  turned  in.  The  letter  C  also  in  its 
earlier  and  purer  form  has  the  cross  stroke  placed  high.  But, 
as  in  every  style  of  writing,  when  once  developed,  the  etrlictt 
examples  an  the  best,  being  written  irith  a  free  hand  and  natural 
stroke.  The  Goqiels  of  VcrccIIi  {£x«k^,  Ub.ro),  said  lo  have 
been  written  by  the  hand  of  Eusebius  himself,  and  which  uiay 
indeed  be  of  his  time,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  uncial  MSS. 
Its  nanow  columns  and  pun  fonns  of  letten  have  the  stamp  of 
antiquity.  To  the  4th  century  also  is  assigned  the  palinpaeit 
Cicero  D»  npuUiea  in  the  Vatican  {Extrnfia,  tab.  17;  Pal.  Soc 
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pi.  i6o),  a  HS.  written  In  fine  laife  daiMtcn  ol  tbe  best  type; 
and  «  very  andent  fngment  of «  commentafy  on  an  ante-Hiero- 
nymian  ted,  In  three  ariumns,  has  alio  survived  at  Fulda 
(£iMi>&i,  Ub.  ii).  Among  the  nndal  HSS.  of  the  sth  century 
ot  wbkh  good  pboCognphic  Udiniiki  are  amUabte  an  the  two 
faaotts  OKlket  <tf  Uvy,  at  Wom  (fig.  jt)  and  Path  (Btmph, 
tab.      19;  Pat.  S»c.  pL  31,  jSj) 

ixnrn  BiilUt|uxeicNO 

ItAMllXSACOUUltlSBO 

NAoriNJUiMoneN^** 

Fts.  si^Uvy  (Vienna  MS.},  5th  eentmy. 

(lam  tibi  Ola  qtne  Igno 
laotiB  Hccukans  bo 
na  (fnoatiir  oeteadaat) 

To  diftlniuiib  between  nndal  HSS.  irf  the  5th  and  Ah  ccntoriea 
b  not  very  caiy,  for  the  character  id  the  wiUhig  dianfra  but 
tittle,  and  it  fiee  from  licn  of  weaknca  er  wavering.  It  nuy, 
however,  be  noticed  that  in  HSS.  which  arc  assigned  to  the  latter 
century  there  is  rather  kss  compactneaa,  and  occasionally,  as 
the  century  advances,  thete  it  a  tli^t  tcndeaqr  to  artificiality. 

Wlwn  the  7th  century  ia  nadwd  there  It  evenr  cadence  that 
ondal  writing  hU  entered  on  a  new  stage.  Tbe  letters  are  more 
roughly  and  careksily  formed,  and  the  compactness  of  the 
earlier  style  u  altogether  wanting.  From  this  lime  down  to 
the  age  of  Chariemapie  there  it  a  ooatinual  deterioration,  the 
wrillQi  of  the  8th  ceolnry  being  altogether  iMiapeiL  A  more 
exact  but  imitative  band  was,  however,  at  the  same  time  em- 
ployed, when  occasion  required,  iot  the  prodnaioa  ol  calli- 
graphic MSS.,  such  as  Biblical  and  liturgical  books.  Under  tbe 
Cfwoaragement  given  by  Charlenagne  to  audi  wwkt,  sfieuM 
ondal  volumes  were  written  in  ornamental  styie,  often  in  goM, 
several  of  whidi  have  snrvived  to  this  day. 

Uixtd  oni  HalJ-mtKud  WriHng,— It  b  obvious  that  the  majus- 
cule styles  of  literary  writing,  via.  the  aqunre  capital,  the  rustic 
capital  and  the  undal,  were  of  too  dtaibotau  and  too  sutdy 
a  character  to  aeive  aB  tbe  many  requlieroeitta  of  literature. 
The  cairital  bands,  as  we  have  seen,  qipenr  to  have  been 
ttapioytd,  at  least  in  many  instances,  lot  codices  produced  on 
a  grand  scale,  and  picsunkably  for  qiedal  ooa^ons;  and  if  tbe 
andal  band  l»d  a  k>ngcr  and  wider  career,  yet  in  this  case  also 
there  mitt  (rften  have  been  a  sense  that  the  employment  of 
thb  fine  character  gave  a  tpedal  importance  and  value  to  tbe 
MS.  It  b  not  improbable  that  the  survival  of  so  large  a  number 
of  undal  MSS.  b  due  to  tbe  special  care  that  tbey  received  at 
the  hands  «i  thdi  owners.  Other  more  manageable  stylet  of 
writing  were  neccataiy,  and  concurrently  with  the  nujutcule 
hands  other  forms  were  developing.  Tbe  hand  which  bean  the 
name  of  HsU-undal  was  finally  evolved,  and  had  itself  an 
important  carter  as  a  book-hand  as  weD  as  exerdsing  a  large 
influence  on  the  medieval  minuscule  hand  of  tiletaturc. 

Fran  the  firat,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  caae  flf  the  grafEtl  and 
the  tablets,  a  mingling  of  capital  forms  and  ninaade  Connt 
was  prevalent  In  tbe  rkon-literary  style  of  writing.  There  are 
Indicatiotts  that  the  same  minting  of  the  two  streams  was 
allowed  in  writing  of  a  literary  characta.  It  appears  in  a 
rodintenlary  slate  in  a  papyntt  fragment  from  Merculaneum 
{Eumfia,  tab.  a  b);  aitd  It  appears  In  the  epitome  of  livy  of  the 
3rd  century  found  at  Oxyrhynchus,  in  which  minuscule  lettcn 
are  Intcr^erMd  among  the  undal  text.  Finn  the  regularity 
and  case  with  which  this  MS.  b  written,  it  b  to  be  assumed 
that  tbe  mixed  hand  was  ordinarily  practbed  at  that  time  It 
b  often  employed  for  marginal  notes  in  tbe  early  vellum  codices. 
It  b  ned  (or  tbe  text  of  the  Verona  Gains  (Bumfla,  ub.  u) 
of  the  ;th  century,  in  wbkh,  besides  the  ordinsry  undal  shapes, 
4  b  abo  found  as  a  minuscule,  r  as  tbe  transitiond  r,  and  t 
aa  tbe  tall  letter  *.  Again,  In  the  uncial  FIorentbM  Pandects 
o<  the  6tb  century  appears  a  Jurtd  iriiidt  contains  a  large  adraix- 
tws  of  ntanacule  forma  IBumfU,  tA.  54).  From  these  and 
«thcr  instancca  k  b  ann  that  hi  undal  MSS.  of  a  secular  natoR, 


as  in  works  rdating  to  law  and  grammar,  the  scribe  did  not  ltd 
tunudf  restricted  to  a  uniform  use  of  the  larger  letters,  as  he 
would  be  in  producing  a  church  book  or  calligraphic  MS. 

But  the  mixed  hand,  allhongh  partaking  something  of  tbe 
nature  of  the  Half-undal  hand,  was  not  actually  thai  form  e< 
writing.  Tbe  Half-uncid  band  was  not  only  a  miiiglMig  of 
undal  and  minuscule  forms,  but  also  a  btending  of  them,  the 
uncid  element  yielding  more  or  less  to  the  ndnincule  inflacace. 
while  the  minuscule  dement  was  reacted  upon  by  the  undal 
sentiment  of  roundness  and  sweeping  curves.  In  its  fuO  dcvdofK 
ment  tbe  Half-undal,  or  Roman  Half^wdd  as  It  b  abo  ralnt. 
were  it  not  for  a  few  Kngering  pure  undal  forms,  mi^t  e<|uaBy 
wcQ  be  described  as  a  larce>type  hand.  It  hAS*  ia 

fact,  been  sometimes  styled  the  pre-Cait^ngian  arinuacwle. 
An  cariy  form  of  thb  writing  b  found  in  the  papynu  Iragnent 
of  Sallust's  Catnine,  perhaps  Of  the  eariy  5th  century,  recently 
recovered  at  Oxyrtiynchus.  In  vcUum  codices  of  the  5th,  4^ 
and  7th  centuries  Ilalf-undal  writing  of  a  very  fine  type  b  -not 
uncommon.  It  b  used  for  the  mar^nd  scholia  of  the  Bmbine 
Terence,  of  the  5th  century.  The  US.  of  the  Fasti  consulara, 
at  Verona,  brought  down  to  494  aj>.  (Eaimfta,  tab.  30),  b  also 
In  thb  band.  But  the  earliest  MS.  of  thb  dass  to  which  a  mora 
approximate  dau  can  be  given  b  the  Hilaiy  of  St  Petcr'n  at 
Rome  (fig.  ji),  which  was  written  in  or  before  the  year  $09  or 
510  (Eumfla.  Ub.  53;  Pal.  Sm.  pL  ij6)i  tbe  itext  b  the  Sul- 
pidus  Sevenit  of  Verona,  of  517  (£iaN^,tab.  j>);  and  of  the 
year  569  b a  beautifully  written  MS.  at  Moote  Caniao  amUtnin^ 
a  Biblicd  ooomwoiary  {Extrnfta,  tab.  3). 

Fig.  33.— St  Hilary,  a.d.  509-51  a 
(epiKopi  manum  innocente(m)— 
[lin|guam  non  ad  faliikiquium  coespsti|-~ 
oatwacm  aatcrioris  Mnttniils^— ) 

Other  examples,  of  which  good  facsimiles  may  be  consulted, 
are  the  Corbie  H5.  of  Canons,  at  Paris  {Bxtmfta,  ub,  41,  4a}. 
theStSeverlattusatMiIaa(M.5te.pL  i6t,  ifit),theAihbur»- 
han  St  AngnsUne  (Pat.  Sac.  ii.  9),  and  the  Paris  St  Augnstiiw 

(ATflr.  Pat.  Sac.  pi.  80),  of  the  6th  century;  and  the  O>logne  MS. 
of  Canons  {Estmtla,  Ub.  44),  and  the  Josephus  {Pal.  Sac  pL 
ij8)  and  St  Ambrose  (Pal.  Set.  pL  137)  of  MSan,  ol  the  «h  «r 
7thoeBtuiy. 

The  bifliience  which  the  Hdf-ondd  Utenry  hand  ererdsed 

upon  tbe  minuscule  book-writing  of  the  7th  uid  8th  ceatnriea 
may  be  traced  in  greater  or  less  degree  fn  the  oontinentd  MSS^ 
of  that  period.  We  shall  find  that  it  fbrmed  tbe  hasb  for  tW 
beautlltd  national  handwritings  of  Irdand  and  Britain;  and  it 
played  an  Important  part  in  the  (^lollB^n  idbm  a(  tbe  book- 
band  itf  tbe  Frankbh  Empire. 

Latui  Wutino.  IIL— The  National  Hum 
Vte  have  now  to  follow  the  rise  and  development  ol  the 
oaticmd  handwritings  of  western  Europe,  all  oil  which  wciw 
derived  from  tbe  Roman  hand,  but  from  different  phaacs  «l 
it.  WUk  the  Roman  Emoire  was  the  central  power  mrrtmlhag 
iu  colonies  and  conquests,  the  Roman  handwriting,  btwim 
far  apart  mi^  be  the  several  conntrfcs  In  which  it  was  cnmwt. 
remained  practical^  one  and  tbe  tame.  But,  when  tbe  empire 
was  broken  op  and  when  independent  nationalities  ainae  upon 
Ita  nina  and  advanced  npoa  tadependcnt  patht  ol  dvilintion, 
tbe  handwriting  Jnberlted  from  Rome  gradually  ataumwl  dis- 
tinctive daracters  and  took  the  compleiioos  of  tbe  several 
countriea,  unhas  from  some  accident  tbe  continuity  of  the  effects 
of  (be  Roman  occupation  was  disturbed,  as  it  was  in  Britain 
by  tbe  Saxon  Invasion.  On  the  continent  el  wotcra  Europe, 
in  Italy,  in  ^lain,  hi  Caul,  tbe  Roman  cursive  hand  had  become 
tbe  mnmon  form  of  writing,  and  It  remauied  the  framework  oo 
which  tba  national  hands  of  thocc  oountiict  devchqied.  Tfam 
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(Kw  tbc  Lombardic  band  o(  Italy,  the  Vntgothic  hud  of  Spain, 
ud  I  be  Merovini^  and,  Utcr,  the  Can^ngUn  hand  ol  the 
Fiankisb  Empire.  The  earliest  cbanet»  o(  the  three  national 
divtiionat  written  in  cursive  bands  directly  descending  from 
tlte  Roman  cunive,  and  dating  generally  from  the  7th  century, 
still  lemained  related  in  their  gcoend  style.  It  was  in  the 
book-hands,  elaborated  from  the  cursive  character,  that  the 
lines  of  national  denwrcatioD  became  more  clcariy  defined, 
although  naturally  there  occur  abo  many  fxamplw  in  mited 
styles  which  It  is  difficult  to  aisigii  to  one  or  another  oouniry, 

Lamiar4ie  lVriliMt-—1ht  national  handwriting  <4  Italy  did 
not  loUow  one  and  the  same  lines  at  development  tbnui^iout 
the  peninsula.  In  ordinary  documents  the  cursive  hand  which 
is  seen  in  the  Ravenna  deeds,  the  dirca  descendant  of  the 
Roman  cursive,  continued  in  use,  growing,  in  couise  of  time, 
more  and  more  intricate  and  difficult  to  read,  the  earliest 
examples,  down  to  the  middle  ol  tbe  gth  century,  being  in  the 
laife  straggling  character  .of  their  prototype.  The  illegible 
•crawl  into  which  the.  hand  finally  degenerated  in  notarial 
Instruments  of  soulhem  Italy  was  at  length  tuppretaed  by  order 
o<  Frederick  II.  (a.d.  iiio-iis»).  Bui  at  an  early  date  the 
Lombardic  book-band  was  being  fanned  out  of  tbb  material. 
In  northern  Italy  new  Iwflueaccs  were  brooght  Into  actioa  by 
Cbailemagne's  conquest,  the  independent  growth  of  the  native 
hand  was  checked,  and  a  mixed  style  in  which  the  Merovingian 
type  «a*  interwoven  with  the  It^ian  #Bt  [woduced,  to  which 
the  name  ol  Fnnoo-Lombaidk  ha*  boen  givea  (tee  bdow, 
fig- 39)-  But  in  the  Lombaidic 'duchies  of  the  south  tbe  native 
Lombardic  botA-hand  bad  an  unimpeded  gnwtb.  In  such 
centre*  u  the  mooasteties  of  Monte  Casino  near  Naples  and 
La  Cava  near  Salerno,  it  took  in  the  gtb  century  a  very  exact 

FlC  33.— Exultat  roll  (Lombardic,  lath  century). 
([H]ec  nox  ctt  de  qua  icriptum  est  Et 
oox  ut  dk*  illuminabituT) 

aod  unifonn  shape.  From  tUs  date  the  attenlioo  which  it 
received  as  a  calligraphic  form  ol  writing,  accompanied  with 
accessory  omamcntation  of  initial  letters,  brought  it  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection  in  the  11th  century,  when  fay  the  peculiar 
treatment  of  tbc  letters,  they  assume  that  strong  contrast  of 
and  heavy  strokes  whidi  when  exaggerated,  as  it  finally 
became,  recdved  the  name  ot  broken  Lombardic  This  style 
ot  hand  lasted  to  the  13th  century. 

'  Fb/oI  DoameMts.—A  word  must  be  said  in  this  place  regard- 
tng  the  bdqtendcBt  development  of  tbe  bands  used  in  the  papal 


1 


Fio.  34.— BuH  ot  Pope  John  VIII.  (mudi'rcdueed.  *.d. 
(Dei  |cactrkia  mariae  filil^ 
bare  Jgitur  omnia  quae  huius  praccepti) 
chancery,  that  great  centre  which  had  so  wide  an  influence  by 
setting  tbe  pattern  foe  the  handsome  round-hand  writing  wludi 
baame  to  characteristic  of  the  Italian  script.  Specimens  of  a 
^wcial  style  of  writiog,  founded  on  the  Lombardic  and  called 
mtn  romamo  (fig.  34)  are  to  be  seen  in  tbe  early  papal  docu- 
ments 00  papyrus  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  thefltb  century. 
In  the  earliest  czamplM  it  an>eaiB  on  a  large  scale,  and  has 
rounded  forms  and  sweeping  strokes  of  a  very  bold  cbancter. 
Derived  Inm  tbt  ofidal  KMnaa  hand,  it  baa  cettain  letters 


peculiar  to  itself,  such  as  tbe  letter  a  made  almost  like  a  Greek 
w,  ( la  the  form  ot  a  kiop,  and  «  as  a  circle  with  a  knot  at  the  b^. 

This  hand  may  be  followed  in  examples  from  AJ>.  7$8  throng 
the  9th  century  (Foct.  tkartet  H  diplomei,  1S66;  Ch.  Figeac, 
Charles  et  doe.  nr  papyrus,  i-iii. ;  Lcttonne,  Di^om.  meror.  atat., 
pL  48.  In  a  bull  of  SUvester  U.,  dated  in  990  (fiiU.  CBe. 
dej  ekartes,  voL  xxxvii.),  we  find  the  hand  becoming  kss  round; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  next  century,  under  Urban  n.,  in  to97 
(MabOkm,  De  re  dipt.  »uppL  p.  115)  and  logS  (b'ickd.  Men. 
graph.  V.  4),  it  is  in  a  curious  anguhr  style,  which,  however,  then 
disappears.  During  tbe  ttth  and  iitb  centuries  the  imperial 
chaiKecy  band  was  also  used  for  papal  docupents,  and  was  in 
turn  displaced  by  the  exact  and  call^rq>bic  papal  Italian  hand 
of  the  la^er  middle  ages. 

Viiigilkie  Writing.— tix  NTiagolhlc  writbig  of  %>ain  ran  a 
course  of  deveiofnoent  not  unlike  that  of  tbc  Lombard.  In 
the  cursive  band  attributed  to  tbe  7th  century  Ae  Rmnan 
cursive  has  undergone  little  change  in  form ;  but  another  century 
developed  a  most  distinctive  character.  In  tbe  Sth  century 
appears  tbe  set  book-hand  in  an  even  and  not  difficult  character, 
marked  by  breadth  of  style  and  a  good  firm  stroke.  This  style 
b  maintained  through  the  9th  century  with  little  change,  except 
that  there  b  a  growing  tendency  to  calligraphy.  In  the  10th 
century  tbe  writing  deteriorates;  tbe  letters  are  not  bo  uniform, 
and,  when  calligraphically  written,  art  generally  thinner  in 
stndM.  The  same  changes  which  aie  diacnnible  in  aU  the  ban^ 
writinp  ot  western  Europe  in  the  iith  century  are  abo  to  bjs 
traced  in  tbe  Vt^gothic  tuutd— paiticnlariy  as  r^ords  tbe 
rather  rigid  character  which  it  assumes.  It  continued  in  use 
down  to  tbc  beginning  of  tbe  lath  century.  Perhaps  tbe  moot 
characteristic  letter  <rf  tbe  book-hand  is  the  f-ahaped  g.  The 
following  specimens  {figs,  js,  36)  iUnstnU  tbe  VisigwLbic  as 
vrritten  hi  a  large  faravy  band  of  tbe  9tb  century  {Cat.  Ane. 
jr^S.IL  Plate  37),  and  In  a  caltlgrvl>ic  example  il  1109  (M. 
Sae.  Plata  48). 

Pig.  3S— Prayeri,  9th  century, 
(tibt  dttlccdiae  ["'"b^ 
monim  et  dignita 
tc  opcrum  pctf cctorusij 

^(■^''lyMa^a-aofMdinuJcnMraQu 

Fic.  36.— Beatua  00  tbe  J^ocalypM,  a.0. 1109. 
(patTum  et  profdarum  et  weimm  et  apiwrtlurnw 
que  gcmhibus  et  torroenta  dcsidtrii  lui 
aabuu  usquequo  Iructux  ex  picbe  sua) 
J/crmngwa.— Tbe  early  writing  of  tbe  Fraakisb  Empire,  to 
which  tbe  title  of  Menvinpan  has  been  aniVed,  had  a  wider 
range  than  the  other  two  national  bands  already  described.  It 
had  a  long  career  both  for  dipkunatlc  and  literary  purposes. 
In  this  writing,  as  it  appears  in  documents,  we  see  that  tbe 
Roman  cursive  b  subjected  to  a  lateral  prcsauie,  so  that  the 
leltcniccdvedaeurionily  cnnqwd  appearance,  lAQa  the  heads 
and  talk  are  exaggerated  to  inoidiaau  length. 

Facumiles  of  thb  band,  as  used  in  the  roysl  and  fanpcrisl  chan- 
ceries, are  to  be  found  scattoed  in  various  wo^;  bat  a  complete 
course  o(  Merovingian  ''■r'™fi^";  writing  may  be  bat  atwiiad 
in  Lctroopc's  JHftamala,  and  in  tbe  KafMrarindw  af  RciiWQii 
Sybel  and  Sided.  In  the  earliest  donimenla,  coMWHwiK 
in  the  7th  century  and  continuing  to  the  middle  af  the  Bth 
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century,  the  chwicler  ts  large  «n<I  Bt  fint  not  so  intricate  as  it 
becomes  Uler  in  thi5  period.  The  writing  then  grows  into  a 
more  regubi  form,  and  in  the  9th  century  a  small  hand  is  estab- 
Itibed,  which,  however,  mUI  ictains  ihe  exaKEenled  beads  and 
ti3a  of  lettets.  The  direct  omiik  of  this  chancery  hand  may 
then  be  followed  in  the  imperii  documents,  which  from  the 


PtC.]7> — Merovingian  diploma,  A.D.  679-680, 

SEdit  in  respuiuis  co  quod  ip^^ 
minus  tiiBinta  ct  uno  inter  ip«»— 
— ombm  aemper  tvnucrant  ct  powidcfant  ri-— ) 

sectHid  half  of  the  9th  century  are  writlen  In  a  hand  more  set 
and  evidently  influenced  by  the  CaroUnj^ian  minuscule.  This 
form  of  wriiinK,  still  accompanii^  by  the  Icngihcnci  strokes 
already  rcfcrrvd  to,  continued  in  force,  subject,  however,  to 
the  varying  changes  which  affected  it  in  common  with  other 
hands,  into  the  i:th  century.  Its  influence  was  felt  as  well  in 
France  as  in  Germany  and  Italy;  and  certain  of  its  charac- 
teristics also  ai'pcar  in  the  coutl  hund  which  the  Normans 
brought  with  them  into  England. 

The  book-hand  immi-diaitly  derived  from  the  early  Mero- 
vingian diplomatic  hand  is  seen  in  MSS.  of  the  7th  and  8th 
centuries  in  a  very  neatly  written  but  not  very  easy  band 
{Cat,  Ane.  MSS.  n.  Pbtcs  19,  30;  Amdl,  SchnJOa}.  38). 


PlC.  38. — St  C.n-fory'*  Moralia.  7th  century. 
Mctovingiiin  Wiiiin;;,  7U1  century, 
( — dam  intra  iJnum  sancf.te  uclcsiac  quasi  uicinos  ad— 

poailoi  iiicn.-|>ant.  S-icpc  iicru  arrogantcs — 
— <icm  quam  Icncnt  arroj^tiam  ic  fugire  ostcn — ) 
But  other  varieties  of  the  literary  hand  as  written  in  France 
arc  seen  to  be  mon;  closely  allied  to  the  Roman  cursive.  The 
curliest  example  ts  found  in  the  papyrus  fragments  of  writings 
of  St  Avitus  and  St  Augustine  of  the  6lh  century  (&udes  paltogr. 
tar  dcs  pa^ynaiu  VI"  sikie,  Geneva,  1666);  and  other  btcr 
MSS.  by  their  divxr«ty  of  writing  show  a  development  indepen- 
ilent  of  the  cursive  lumd  of  the  McrDvtngi<in  charters.  It  is 
unong  these  MSS.  (hat  those  examples  already  referred  to  occur 
which  more  nearly  resemble  the  Lombardic  tj-fw. 

Fi&  39.— Eccle«i««tical  (Udoos  (nanco-Lombardic),  Sth  century, 
(propter  unltatcm  salua  prapriactate  na — 
non  tub  una  substantia  conuenientes,  ncqa^- 
— itam  aed  unum  eundem  fiUum.  Uaicum  dwm) 

ftie  ttndai  and  half-uncial  bands  had  also  their  influence  in 
the  evolution  of  these  Merovingian  book-hands;  and  the  mixture 
of  90  many  different  forms  accounts  for  the  variety  to  be  found 
in  the  examples  of  the  Ttfa  and  8th  centuries.  In  the  Notkt 
tyr  urn  US.  Mtfninptn  d'Eugyppus  (187s)  and  the  Nolire  sw 
m  MS.  JUmUgUit  ie  la  BM.  d^Mfinat  (1(178),  Deliale  baa 


given  many  valuable  facsimilea  in  illtistration  of  tbe  tfifioot 
hands  in  these  two  MSS.  of  the  early  part  of  the  8th  cntmy. 
See  also  Eaempta  Codd.  Lul.  (tab.  57),  and  autotypes  in  CeL 
arte.  MSS.  ii.  There  was,  however,  through  all  this  period  a 
general  progress  towards  a  settled  minuscule  writing  whtcb  ovly 
required  a  master-hand  to  lis  it  in  a  purified  and  calligraplic 
form.  How  this  was  cHecied  will  be  described  bdow,  afUr 
disposing  of  the  enrly  national  writing  of  our  own  islat>ds. 

Iriih  IVriling. — The  early  history  of  the  palaeograpby  ol  the 
British  Isles  stands  apart  from  that  of  the  continental  scbook. 
As  was  noticed  above,  the  Roman  handwriting  which  was  used 
by  the  Roman  settlers  in  Britain  and  was  imparted  by  tbcm  lo 
the  native  Britons  was  swept  out  of  existence  when  the  Saxon 
invasion  abruptly  destroyed  the  continiuty  of  Roman  avQisa- 
lion  in  these  islands.  Britain  had  to  wait  a  bng  time  for  ibe 
reappearance  of  Roman  writing  in  the  country;  but  it  was 
destined  lo  reappear,  though  in  a  different  phase,  in  book-form, 
not  in  cursive  form;  and  not  directly,  but  through  aiKrtlKr 
channel.    That  channel  was  Ireland. 

It  is  evident  that  the  civilization  and  Iciming  which  accom- 
panied the  establishment  of  an  ancient  Church  in  Ireland  could 
not  exist  without  a  written  literature.  The  Roman  missioo- 
arics  would  certainly  in  the  first  place  iiave  imported  copies  of 
the  Gospels  and  other  books,  arid  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
through  intercourse  with  England  the  Irish,  would  obt^  coa- 
tinentid  MSS.  in  sufiideni  numbcn  to  serve  as  models  for  tbeir 
scribes.  From  geographical  and  political  coodilicms,  bowcver, 
no  omtinuous  intimacy  with  foreign  coonlrica  was  poasiUc; 
and  we  arc  consequently  prepared  to  find  a  form  of  writing 
borrowed  in  the  first  instance  from  a  foreign  school,  but  developed 
under  an  independent  national  system.  In  Irdand  we  have  aa 
instance  how  conservative  writing  may  bccooe,  and  bow  it  viD 
hand  on  old  forms  of  letters  from  one  generation  to  arK^bfr 
when  there  is  no  exterior  influence  to  act  upon  it.  After  once 
obtaining  its  models,  the  Irish  school  of  writing  was  left  to  work 
out  its  own  ideas,  and  continued  to  follow  one  direct  line  for 
centuries.  The  subsequent  English  conquest  had  no  effect 
the  national  handwriting.  Both  peoples  in  the  island  pursued 
their  own  course.  In  MSS.  in  the  Irish  language  tbe  Irish 
character  of  u-riting  was  naturally  employed',  and  the  liturgical 
books  produced  in  Irish  monasteries  by  Irish  monks  were  writica 
in  the  same  way.  The  grants  and  other  deeds  <rf  the  Engliifc 
settlers  were,  on  the  other  hand,  drawn  up  by  Englijdi  scribes 
in  their  then  national  writing.  The  Irish  handwriting  went  on 
in  its  even  uninterrupted  course;  and  its  consequent  imchanging 
form  makes  it  so  difficult  a  matter  to  assign  fccunte  dates  to, 
Irish  MSS. 

The  eariy  Irish  handwriting  is  of  two  dasses— the  round  and 
the  pointed.  The  round  hand  is  found  in  the  earliest  examples; 
the  pointed  hand,  which  also  was  developed  at  an  early  period 
became  the  generd  hand  of  the  country,  and  survives  in  the 
native  writing  of  the  present  day.  Of  the  earliest  surriving 
MSS.  written  in  Ireland  none  are  found  to  be  In  pure  uncial  kttcn. 
That  uncial  MSS.  were  introduced  into  the  country  by  the  eariy 
missionaries  can  hardly  be  doubted,  if  we  consider  that  that 
character  was  so  commonly  employed  as  a  bookhand,  nnd 
especioUy  for  sacred  texts.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  Irish 
scribes  may  have  practised  this  hand.  The  copy  of  the  Go^tds 
in  uncials,  found  in  the  tomb  of  St  Kilian,  and  preserved  at 
WUrzburg,  has  been  quoted  as  an  instance  of  Irish  undal.  The 
writing,  liowcver,  is  the  ordinary  uncial,  and  bears  no  marks 
of  Irish  nationality  (Extmph,  tab.  58).  The  most  andent 
examples  are  in  half-unciat  letters, so  »raitar  fn  character  to  the 
continental  half-uncial  MSS.  of  Roman  type  noticed  above,  that 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  deriving  the  Irish  from  the  Roman 
writing.  We  have  only  to  compare  the  Irish  MSS,  of  the  round 
type  with  the  continental  MSS.  to  be  convinced  of  the  Idenlity 
of  their  styles  of  writing.  There  are  unfortunatdy  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  exact  period  when  this  style  of  hutd  was  first 
adopted  in  Ireland.  Among  the  very  earliest  surviving  exam* 
pies  none  bears  a  fixed  date;  and  it  is  imposstbte  to  accept  the 
tiaditloaal  aacriptfon  of  certain  of  them  to  particular  aaiMa  of 
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Irdand,  m  St  Patrick  and  St  Odomba.  Such  tiwKtions  an 
Dotorioiuljr  unsUbte  ground  upon  which  to  take  up  a  position. 
But  u  examiaaiion  of  certain  otamplet  will  enable  the  palaeo- 
grapber  to  arrive  at  certain  condusiona.  In  Tiinity  College, 
Dublin,  is  preserved  a  fragnjcntary  copy  <rf  the  Gospels  (Nat. 
MSS.  Irdand,  i.  pL  ii.)  vaguely  asiigscd  to  a  period  from  the 
Stb  to  the  |tb  century,  and  written  in  a  round  half-uncial  band 
cloady  reieinUing  the  cmitiiwntal  hand,  but  bearing  the  general 
impress  of  its  Irish  origin.  TUs  MS.  .may  perhaps  be  of  the 
cady  put  of  the  jlh  century, 

'ltiii!nniol<**curtfrT'e  }an»oi%t 

Ftc.  40.— Coipeti,  7th  century, 
(ad  tUe  ddntua  mpondena  [dicit,  NoIK  nuhi  moletfns  cm,  lam 
Mtifnm  ctauswn)  at  et  pucri  in  cubiculo  ntccum  |suntD 

Again,  the  Psalter  (Ifat.  USS.  IrOatid,  I  ph.  iii.,  iv.)  tradi> 
tionally  ascribed  to  St  Columba  (d.  597),  aiul  perhapa  of  the  7th 
century,  is  a  calligraphic  qiedmen  of  the  scune  kind  of  writing. 
The  caiUcM  examples  of  the  continental  haU-uncial  date  back, 
as  has  been  seen  above,  to  tbc  5th  century.  Now  the  likcnen 
between  the  earliest  foreign  and  Irish  MSS.  forbids  ua  to  assume 
anytloDg  like  collateral  descent  from  a  common  and  remote 
stock.  Two  diffnent  national  hands,  although  derived  from 
the  same  louice,  would  not  independently  develop  {n  the  same 
nay,  aad  it  may  accordingly  be  granted  that  the  point  ot  contact, 
or  the  period  at  which  the  Irish  scribes  copied  and  adopted  the 
Roman  half-undal,  was  not  very  long,  comparatively,  before 
the  date  of  the  bow  eulicst  surviving  examples.  This  would 
take  us  back  at  least  to  the  6th  centtny,  in  whidi  period  there 
issofficicat  evidenceof  literary  activity  in  Ircbnd.  Tbc  bcsuti- 
ful  Irish  calligraphy,  ornamented  with  designs  of  marvellous 
intricacy  and  brdliant  colouring,  which  is  seen  in  full  vigour 
St  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  indicates  no  smalt  amount  of 
labour  bestowed  npon  the  culUvatioB  of  writing  as  an  ornamental 
art.  It  b  indeed  surprising  that  such  excellence  was  ao  quickly 
developed.  The  Book  of  Kells  has  been  justly  acknowledged 
a*  the  culminating  example  of  Irish  calligraphy  (Nal.  MSS.  Irt- 
jMrf,i.|ds.vil.-rvii.;  i'd/.^K.  pis.  55,56).  The  text  is  written 
In  the  large  solid  haU-tmdal  hand  which  is  again  seen  in  the 
Gospels  of  St  Chad  at  Lichfield  (Ptd.  S^c  pis.  30,  31,  35),  and, 
in  a  smaller  form,  in  the  English- written  Lindisfarne  Gospels 
(see  below).  Having  arrived  at  the  calligraphic  excellence  just 
referred  10,  the  round  hand  appears  to  have  been  soon  afterwards 
siqierseded,  for  general  use,  by  the  pointed;  for  the  character 
of  the  large  half-undal  writing  of  the  Gospels  of  MacRcgol,  of 
about  tho  year  800  {Sat.  MSS.  Irdand,  t.  pis.  xxii.-xxiv.; 
Pal.  Soe.  pK  90,  Qt),  shows  a  very  great  deterioration  from 
Ihe  vigorous  writing  of  the  Book  of  Kells,  indicative  of  want 
of  practice. 

Traces  of  the  existence  of  the  pcrfnted  hand  ne  early.  It 

Is  found  in  a  fully  developed  stage  in  the  Book  of  KcUs  itself 
(Pal.  Soc.  pi.  88).  This  foim  of  writing,  which  may  be  termed 
the  cursive  hand  of  Ireland,  differs  in  its  ori^n  from  the  national 
cursive  hands  of  the  Continent.  la  the  latter  the  old  Roman 
cursive  has  been  shown  to  be  the  foundation.  The  Irish  pointed 
hand,  on  the  contrary,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Roman 
cursive,  but  was  simply  a  modification  of  the  round  hand,  usng 
the  same  forms  (rf  letters,  but  subjecting  them  to  s  hileral 
com^restfon  and  drawing  thdr  Hrnbs  into  points  or  hair-lines. 
As  this  process  b  found  devdoped  in  the  Book  of  Kclls,  its 
beginning  may  be  fairly  asugncd  to  as  early  a  time  as  the  first 
half  of  the  7th  century;  but  for  positive  date  there  is  the  same 
uncertainty  as  in  tegard  to  the  first  beginning  of  the  round  hand. 
The  Book  of  Dimma  (Itat.  MSS.  Irdand,  1.  pis.  xviii.,  lix.) 
bai  bera  attributed  to  a  scribe  of  about  a.d.  650;  but  it  appears 
rather  to  be  of  the  8th  century,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  analogy 
of  English  MSS.  vTittcn  in  a  similar  hand.  It  is  not  in  fact  until 
«e  rach  the  period  of  the  Book  of  Armagh  {Sat.  USS.  IrtUmd, 
pb.  xiv.-nia.),  a  1^.  containing  books  of  the  New  Testament 


and  other  matter,  and  written  by  Fcedomnadi,  a  scribe  wbo  died 
in  the  year  844,  that  we  are  on  safe  ground.  Here  is  clearly 
a  pointed  hand  of  the  early  part  of  the  9th  century,  very  similar 
to  the  English  pointed  hand  of  Mercian  charters  of  the  same 
time.  The  MS.  of  the  Gospels  of  MacDuraan,  in  the  Lambeth 
Library  {Sat.  MSS.  Irdand,  L  pis.  ux.,  zxxl)  is  an  eiaaiple  of 
writing  of  the  end  of  the  9th  or  beginning  of  the  lolh  century, 
showing  a  tendency  to  become  mere  itarrow  and  craiaped.  But 
coming  down  to  the  MSS.  of  the  nth  or  iitb  coituries  we  find 
a  change.  The  pointed  hand  by  this  time  has  become  moulded 
into  the  angular  and  stereotyped  form  peculiar  to  Irish  MSS.  of 
the  later  middle  ages.  From  the  i3th  to  the  isth  centuries 
there  is  a  very  gradual  change.  Indeed,  a  carefully  written  MS. 
of  late  date  may  very  well  pass  tor  an  example  older  by  a  century 
or  more.  A  book  of  hymns  of  the  itth  or  iith  century  {Sat. 
MSS.  Irdand,  i.  pis.  xxrii.-^xxvi.)  may  be  referred  to  as  a 
good  typical  specimen  of  the  Irish  hand  of  that  period;  and  the 
Gospels  of  Maelbrighte,  of  aj>.  1138  {Sat.  MSS.  Irdand,  i. 
pis.  xl.-xlii.;  Pd/.  5ac.  pL  »a),asacaUigr^iluc  one. 

In  Irish  MSS.  of  the  later  period,  the  ink  is  Uack,  and  the 
vcUurn,  a*  a  general  rule,  Is  coarse  and  discoloured,  a  defect 
which  may  be  attributed  to  inexpefience  Is  the  art  of  ^tpating 
the  skins  and  to  the  effects  of  climate. 

When  a  school  of  writing  attained  to  the  perfcctioB  lAich 
marked  that  of  Ireland  at  an  early  date,  so  far  In  advance  id 
other  countries,  it  naturally  followed  that  its  tnffueaee  ahndd 
be  fdt  beyond  it  own  bonkn.  How  tbe  infloenee  of  the  Irish 
school  asserted  itself  in  Enrfand  will  be  presently  discussed. 
But  on  the  Continent  also  Irish  monks  carried  their  dviUzing 
power  into  different  countries,  and  continued  their  native  style 
of  writing  in  tbe  monasteries  which  they  fonndcd.  At  such 
centres  as  Luxeiul  in  Pnnoe,  Wtlrzburg  in  Germany,  St  Gall  in 
Switxeriand,  and  Bobbio  in  Italy,  they  were  at  bu^  in  the  prO' 
duction  of  MSS.  as  they  had  been  at  home.  At  first  lucfa  MSS. 
were  no  doubt  as  distinctly  Irish  In  their  character  as  if  written  in 
Ireland  itsdf ;  but,  after  a  time,  as  tbe  bonds  of  oonnexioo  with 
that  eouirtiy  were  weake&ed,  the  form  of  writing  wodd'  becoiaa 
mtber  tnulitloiul,  and  lose  the  dastldty  tS  a  native  hand.  As 
the  national  styles  also  which  were  practised  around  tbcm 
became  more  perfected,  the  miting  of  the  Irish  houses  would 
in  turn  be  reacted  on;  and  it  is  thus  that  tbe  later  MSS.  produced 
in  those  houses  can  be  distingulBbed.  Ardiaic  forms  are  ttadi^ 
tionally  retained,  but  the  q>irit  of  the  band  dies  and  tbe  writfag 
becomes  merely  imitative. 

English  Wrilint/—ln  England  there  were  two  sources  whence' 
a  national  band  could  he  derived.  Prom  St  Colnmba's  founda- 
tion in  lona  tbc  Irish  monks  established  monasteries  la  tka 
iKirthem  parts  of  Britain;  and  !a  the  year  635  Ihe  Irish  mis- 
sionary Aidan  founded  the  see  of  Lindisfamc  or  Holy  Isle,  where 
there  was  established  a  sdiool  of  writing  destined  to  become 
famous.  In  the  soutb  of  En^and  the  Roman  misrionaries  bad 
also  bnnigbt  Into  tbe  country  their  own  ttyk  id  writing  direct 
from  Rome,  and  taught  it  in  the  newly  fotmdcd  monasteries. 
But  their  writing  never  became  a  national  hand.  Such  a  M& 
as  tbe  Canterbury  Psalter  in  the  Cottonian  Library  {PaL  Ste. 
pi.  18)  shows  what  could  be  done  by  English  scribes  in  inutatiea 
of  Roman  unciato;  and  the  esristence  of  so  few  eariy  chartcas  in 
the  same  letters  {Foa.  of  Anc.  Charters,  pt.  i.,  Nos.  i,  a,  7), 
amwig  the  large  number  which  have  survived,  goes  to  prove 
how  limited  was  the  infiuence  of  that  form  of  writing.  Tbe 
famous  MS.  of  the  Bible  known  as  the  Codex  AmiatinBS,  now 
at  Florence,  which  was  written  in  uncials  at  Jarrow  in  Nertliun- 
bria,  about  the  year  700,  was  almost  certainly  tbe  work  of  foreign 
scribes.  On  the  other  band,  the  Irish  style  made  pragrm 
throughout  England,  and  was  adopted  as  the  naticnal  band, 
developing  in  course  of  time  certain  local  peculiarities,  and  lastiiig 
as  a  distinct  form  of  writing  down  to  tlie  time  of  the  Nonaan 
Conquest.  But,  while  English  scribes  at  firU  copied  their  Irish 
models  with  faithful  exactness,  they  soon  learned  to  give  to  their 
writing  the  stamp  of  a  national  character,  and  imported  to  it  the 
elegance  aitd  strength  which  individualized  the  English  hand  for 
maiqr  centuries  to  come. 
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Ai  IB  Inluid,  w  bcR  we  have  Ut  loDow  tbt  Goune  <rf  Uw  ranad 
htnd  w  dittinct  from  tbe  pointed  cbuicter.  The  earliest 
•nd  mm  beautiful  MS.  «i  tbe  fonner  cIbm  ia  tbe  l4iidiibTiie 
Goapdi  (fig.  41)  or  "  Durham  Book  "  in  tbe  Cottonkn  Libniy 
Soe.  pis.  31;  OU.  Amc  USS.  pt.  iL  pis.  8-11), 

■aid  to  bave  been  written  by  Eadlritb,  biil^  «{  Undidinie, 
about  tbe  year  700.  Tbe  teit  is  In  very  exactly  (onned  balf- 
uodali,  diScriac  but  digbtly  fnm  tbe  Mine  cbancten  in  Irbb 
HSS.,  and  b  gloned  In  tbe  Northumhriaa  dialect  by  AMied,  a 
writer  ol  the  totb  centiuy. 

i  nTj^^QaouKun 
ipmposiDebinic- 

F1S.41. — LiwBrfanie  Goepda.  e.  a.d.  700. 
(refnnm  cMlerana.  Bead  niites  qmolani  ipri 
pondcbuat. 

ric  beoducodie  tHdondk  nilde  brttoa  9x 
•EncEid.) 

USS.  In  tbe  lame  Kdid  balf-undal  band  are  still  to  be  seen 
la  the  Chapter  Lil>rary  of  Durliam,  this  style  of  writing  having 
been  practiKd  more  especially  in  tbe  notth  «f  England.  But 
in  addition  to  this  calligraphic  bot^-writing,  there  was  also  a 
lighter  fbnn  of  the  round  letters  iriiidi  was  used  tot  leas  sonp- 
tnoot  HSS.  or  for  more  ordinary  oceaaioBS.  Spedmens  of  this 
hand  are  found  in  tbe  Durham  CaaaiodoruB  {Pal.  Soc.  pL  164), 
In  tbe  Canterbory  Gospdi  (Pal.  Soe.  pi.  7;  Cot.  Anc  USS. 
pt.  ii..  pb.  17,  18),  tbe  Epinal  Gloaaary  (£.  Eng.  Text  Soe.), 
and  in  a  few  charts  {Pact.  Ane.  Ckoriat,  pt.  i,  15;  ii.,  2,  3; 
Pat.  Soe.  to),  one  oi  which,  of  *-p.  778,  written  in  Weasex, 
ia  inteMatliig  aa  sbowiag  tbe  extension  o(  the  round  hand  to  the 
Mttlbcn  parts  irf  En^and.  Hie  eaamples  here  enuncrated 
an  of  the  8tfa  and  (itb  centuries— the  earlier  ones  being  written 
in  a  free  natural  hand,  and  those  of  later  dale  bearing  evidence 
of  decadence.  Indeed  the  round  band  was  being  rapidly  dis- 
placed by  tbe  more  convenient  pointed  band,  which  was  in  full 
itte  in  Eo^aitd  in  the  middle  of  tbe-Sth  ceatniy.  How  late, 
however,  tbe  more  calligraphic  round  hand  could  be  continued 
nnder  favouring  drcumstaoccs  is  seen  in  the  Liber  Vitae  or  list 
of  benefacton  of  Durham  (Ce/.  Ane.  MSS.  pt.  ii.,  pL  35;  Pat. 
Stc,  pL  *3S),  Ibe  writing  of  uAicfc  would,  from  iu  besintiful 
esecotlon,  be  taken  for  tbiu  of  the  8th  century,  did  not  internal 
evidence  prove  it  to  be  of  about  the  year  840. 

Tbe  pointed  hand  ran  its  course  tiirough  the  8th,  gth,  and  totb 
ccstniks,  until  En^ish  writing  came  under  tbe  influence  of  the 
lordVi  minuscnle.  The  leading  characteristics  of  this  band  in 
tbe  8th  century  are  regularity  and  breadth  in  Ibe  fomation  of 
tbe  letters  and  a  calligraphic  contrast  o(  heavy  and  Ught  strokes 
— tbe  hand  being  that  at  iU  best.  In  the  9tb  century  there  is 
greater  lateral  conpression,  although  regularity  and  correct . 
lacmatloa  an  mainlalned.  But  in  tbe  toth  century  there  are 
iip»  of  decadence.  New  Idtma  are  introduced,  and  there  is  a 
disposition  to  be  imiutive.  A  test  letter  ^  thb  latter  century 
is  fotrnd  in  tbe  letter  a  with  obliquely  cut  top,  Q. 

ne  coarse  of  Ibe  piogrewivc  dianges  in  the  pointed  hand  may 
be  lolknred  in  the  PttesiwOei  of  Andenl  Ckarttn  m  Om  BrMA 
Mmamm  and  in  tbe  Pactimikt  ^  An^axoii  MSS.  of  the 
RoOs  Series.  Tbe  charters  reproduced  in  these  wocfcs  have 
turvited  iu  safBcient  numbers  to  enable  us  not  only  to  fonn  a 
iaitly  accoraie  hnosdedge  of  the  criteria  of  tbdr  age,  but  also 
to  recogniae  local  peculiarities  of  writing.  The  Merdaa  scribes 
appear  to  have  been  very  excellent  penmen,  writing  a  very 
graceful  band  with  mtidi  delicate  play  in  the  strokes.  On  tbe 
other  hand  the  writing  of  Wesaex  was  heavier  and  more  atrag^ing 
and  is  in  such  strong  contrast  to  tbe  Mercian  hand  that  iU 
examples  may  be  easily  detected  with  a  little  practice.  Turning 
W  books  in  wfaidi  tbe  pointed  hand  was  employed,  a  very  bcanti- 
fiil  ^cdmen,  of  the  8tb  century,  b  a  tapf  of  Bede'a  jfrrifriatliftil 


HitUrf  (fig.  4>)  In  the  Uhtvetaity  Eibtary  at  Caidiridse  (^af 
^  pb.  iw,  140),  which  has  hi  «  marked  d^rac  thai 
breadth  of  styb  wUcb  baa  been  referred  to.  Not  much  later  b 
another  copy  of  the  same  work  in  tbe  CoUonian  Ubtary  (M. 
Soe.  jA.  141;  Cat.  Ame.  USS.  pt.  fi.,  fd.  t^.  boa  iridcb  tte 
following  facsimile  b  taken. 

Rc.  4a.— Bcde,  ath  century. 

8aa  Md  tempora  nertfaat. 
ir  iifOfTahilit  ouiluuaM,  qui  multia 
amdsia  wonsiteiioqaaddieitar  labiy  ) 

For  an  examj^  nt  tbe  bepnning  of  tbe  9th  century,  a  MS.  of 
miscellanea,  of  A.D.  811-814,  abo  ia  Uie  Cottoniaa  Library,  nwj 
be  referred  to  {Pal.  Soe.  pi.  165;  Ca.  Ame.  USS.  pC  fi. 
Pbte  14);  and  a  venr  interesting  MS.  written  in  tbe  Wcaaes 
style  b  tbe  Digby  US.  fts  of  the  middb  of  the  ecntnry  (ML 
Soe.  pL  168);  As  seen  in  tbe  charters,  tbe  pointed  wib^ 
of  tlie  roth  century  aasuoM*  generally  a  larger  dae,  and  b  rather 
more  artificial  and  calligr^hic.  A  very  beautiful  fiamplf  of 
tbe  book'band  of  thb  pvbd  b  found  in  the  volume  known  an 
tbe  DuAam  Ritual  (Pal.  Soe.  pL  04^,  rtkh,  «wmg  to  the 
can  bestowed  on  the  writing  and  tbe  irchaba  of  the  styb, 
might  at  fiiU  sight  pass  for  a  MS.  of  higher  antiquity. 

In  the  Utter  part  of  the  lotb  century  the  foreign  set  minoncA 
hand  began  to  make  its  way  into  ^'-■g's'vfj  TTnifTiifBt  am 
increased  intercourse  with  the  ^^>B^h>Hlt  and  polUkal  cbu«t> 
which  fdOowed.  In  the  diarten  we  find  the  fbnipi  and  native 
hands  on  the  same  page:  (be  body  of  tbe  docnnent,  in  Latin,  in 
Carolingiaa  minuscules;  tbe  boundaries  of  the  land  oonveyed,  n 
tbe  English  hand.  Ibe  same  pnctin  was  followed  m  bot^ 
The  charter  Oa  book  form)  of  Kiv  Eai^  lo  New  Htetct; 
Winchester,  aj>.  966  {PaL  Soe.  pb.  46,  47).  the  BMcdfe- 
tional  of  Bbbop  ^bdwold  of  Winchester  (pb.  141,  144) 
before  AJ>.  9S4,  and  the  MS.  of  tbe  Office  of  the  Cnea, 
AA  lois-iojo  (pi.  60),  abo  written  in  Winchester,  arc  «■ 
example*  of  the  use  of  the  foreign  minnscub  for  Latin.  Tbe 
change  abo  which  tbe  national  band  underwent  at  Ihb  poiod 
may  certainly  be  attributed  to  this  foreign  linflotnfr.  The 
pointed  hand,  strictly  so-called,  b' replaced  by  a  rounder  or 
nther  square  character,  with  lengthened  strokes  abov*  and 
balow  the  line. 

FlC.  43.— Chnwiclc,  llth  century, 
(manan  be  w»  hit  nueia.  •ccatd  freonda  ne 
I  ylkd  00  fokstede  bolx^en  «t  Mcse.  and  nit  wan 
forixt.  oa  wdMowe  wundum  fofgrunden.) 

Thb  styb  of  writing  becomes  the  ordinary  English  hand  dowb 
lo  the  lime  of  tbe  Noniao  Conquest.  That  event  eitingubbed 
tbe  national  band  for  official  purposes— it  disappears  fro« 
charters;  and  the  already  cstablifhed  use  of  the  Carolingian 
minuscub  in  Latin  MSS.  completed  its  exclusion  as  the  hand- 
writing <rf  tbe  learned.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that  ii 
■tin  lingered  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  ioretgn 
influence  did  not  at  once  penetrate,  and-tbst  Englithnten  still 
cootinued  to  srrite  their  own  language  in  thdr  own  styb  of 
writing.  But  that  the  earlier  distinclivfe  national  band  was 
soon  overpowered  by  foreign  teaching  b  evident  in  Entfbh 
MSS.  of  the  iith  cenlury,  the  writing  of  which  b  of  the  foreign 
type,  altbougb  tbe  EngUth  letter  thorn,  V.  survived  and  continued 
ill  «ae  down  to  the  isUi  century,  when  it  waa  transformed  to  y. 
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L*nH  WuTiMC  IV.— The  Cuoukoiam  Ruoui  and  jbm 
Medieval  MoiincuLE  Hand 
It  has  been  stated  atwve  that  In  the  Merovingian  HSS.  o{  the 
8th  ceatnry  theft  wu  evident  progress  towards  a  setlkd  minu- 
scule book-band  which  only  required  ft' master  hand  to  fix  it  in 
a  purified  and  caUigiaphic  form.  This  was  eSecLcd  under 
CharicDia(Be,  in  wboH  niga  the  revival  of  learaias  naturally 
led  to  a  refomi  In  handwriting.  An  ordinance  of  the  year  789 
required  Ihc  revision  of  Cfaurdi  books;  and  a  more  correct 
orthography  and  style  of  writing  was  the  consequence.  The 
lAbey  of  St  Martin  of  Tottis  was  one  of  the  principal  centres 
from  whence  the  reformation  ot  the  book-hand  spruul.  Here, 
from  the  year  796  to  804,  Alcuin  of  York  presided  as  abbot; 
and  It  was  specially  under  his  direction  that  the  Carcdtngian 
minuscule  writing  took  the  dmpic  and  graceful  form  which  was 
gradually  adopted  to  the  eaclu^n  of  all  other  hands.  In 
carrying  out  this  reformation  we  nay  well  assume  that  Akdn 
bn^lit  to  bear  the  results  of  the  trsining  which  be  had  received 
In  his  youth  in  the  English  school  of  writing,  which  had  attained 
to  such  profidency,  and  that  be  was  also  beneficially  influenced 
by  the  fine  exam^es  of  the  Lombard  school  which  he  had  seen 
In  Italy  In  the  new  Candinglan  minusnila  all  the  nnatuthneu 
of  the  later  Mero^nglan  hand  dbappeara,  and  the  limider  forms 
of  many  <k  the  letters  found  in  the  old  Roman  hall-uncial  and 
minuscule  hands  are  adopted.  The  character  of  CaroIIngiaa 
writing  through  the  9th  and  cariy  pan  of  the  10th  century 
It  one  of  general  uniformity,  with  a  contrast  of  light  and 
heavy  strokes,  the  limbs  of  tall  letters  being  clubbed  or 
thickened  at  the  head  by  pressure  on  the  pen.  As  to  charac- 
teristic letters  (fig.  44)  tlie  a,  foUowing  the  old  type,  is,  in  the 
9th  century,  ttiU  frequently  <^en,  in  the  form  6t  u;  the  bows 
of  g  are  opm,  the  httcr  somewhat  leaembllag  the  numeral  3; 
■ad  there  is  little  tuning  of  the  eodi  of  letters,  as  m  and  a. 

I 

^tlum  eriuocjtirii^omeneuirifim 

FlO.  44.— Osspels,  9th  century. 

•vccipo*  marian  Moit^m  tuam  quod 

•Dun  ca  a  naiceiur  de         mmcM  est.  Pariet 

•Men  filiutD  ct  uocabis  aootca  eiua  lennn) 

In  the  loth  century  the  dubbing  of  the  tall  letters  becomes 
less  pronounced,  and  the  writing  generally  assumes,  so  to  say,  a 
thinner  appearaaee.  But  a  great  change  is  noticeable  in  the 
writing  of  the  iith  century.  By  this  time  the  Carolingjan 
nintiKule  may  be  said  to  have  put  off  its  archaic  form  and  to 
develop  into  the  more  modem  charaaer  of  small  letter.  It 
takes  a  more  finisbed  and  accurate  and  more  upright  form,  the 
Individual  letters  being  drawn  with  mudi  exactness,  and  genei- 
tSfy  on  a  rather  larger  scale  than  before.  This  style  continues  to 
Improve,  and  is  reduced  to  a  still  more  exact  form  ol  calligraphy 
in  tlie  nth  century,  which  for  abstdute  beauty  of  writing  » 
unsurpassed.  In  England  especially  (fig.  45)  the  writing  of 
this  century  Is  particularly  fine. 

oM  (&  mimmltriinCaddlcaic  fitfor 

Pig.  45.— Leviticus,  a.d.  1176. 
(— culos  CUM  andiiuUi  tub  adoteuh  super 
altarc  uiiuluM  cum  peUc  et  caoiibut  et 
fimo  creroans  extra  caitra  Mcal  prmpcrat  domtov*) 
As,  however,  the  demand  for  written  works  Increased,  the  fine 
round-hand  of  the  12th  century  could  not  be  maintained. 
Economy  ot  material  became  necessary,  and  a  smaller  hand 
with  more  frequent  contractions  was  the  result.   The  larger  and 
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more  diatinct  writing  of'  the  nth  and  nth  cenlnrics  is  now 
replaced  by  a  more  cramped  though  still  distinct  band,  in  which 
the  letters  arc  more  linked  together  by  connecting  strokes, 
and  are  more  laterally  comprtued.  This  style  of  writing  is 
characteristic  of  the  ijth  century.  But,  while  Ibe  book-hand 
of  this  period  is  a  great  advance  upon  that  of  a  hundred  yean 
eaiiier,  there  is  no  tendency  to  a  cutsive  style.  Every  letter  is 
cleatly  formed,  and  generally  on  the  oM  sh^ws.  The  particular 
letten  which  show  weakness  are  those  made  of  a  succession  o( 
vertical  strdces,  as  m,  w,  «.  The  new  method  of  conneaing 
these  strokes,  by  turning  the  ends  and  running  on,  made  the 
distinction  of  such  letters  difficult,  as,  for  exam[rfe,  in  such  a 
word  as  mimimi.  The  ambiguity  thus  arising  was  partly 
obviated  by  the  use  of  a  small  oblique  stroke  over  the  letter  (, 
which,  to  mark  the  double  letter,  bad  been  introduced  as  early 
as  the  nth  century.  The  dot  on  the  letter  came  into  fashion  in 
the  i4Ui  century. 


Pio.  46.— Bible,  13A  CMitury. 
iglte  hodie  <imed  placet  cui  serulre  potisdmuM 
bcatis.  Uirum  diu  quibaf  •mucnml  pottca  mMA  in 
mesopoumia,  an  diis  anUMeanw  in  quoniM  tarn 
haHiati*.  Ego  aufmw  tt  domiu  mea  Mrulemw  domino  Rcspon- 
ditqiw  p<rpulKS  H  ait,  Abdt  a  nobu  ut  tetinqHamM  dmfnam) 
In  MSS.  of  the  t4th  century  minuscule  writing  becomes  slacker, 
and  the  consistency  of  formation  of  letters  falters.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  write  more  cuisivdy  and  without  nhang  the  pen^ 
as  may  be  seen  hi  the  form  of  the  letter  a,  of  which  the  character^ 
Istlc  diape  at  this  time  ia  EL,  with  both  bows  closed,  In  contrast 
with  the  eariier  a.    In  this  century,  however,  the  hand  stOI 
remains  fairly  stiff  and  upright.   In  the  15th  century  It  becomes 
very  angular  and  more  and  more  curtive,  hut  is  at  first  kept 
within  bounds.  In  the  course  of  the  century,  however,  it  grows 
more  slack  and  deformed,  and  the  letter*  become  continually 
more  cursive  and  misshapen.   An  exception,  however,  to  this 
disintegration  of  minuscule  writhig  In  the  later  centuries  is  to 
be  observed  in  church  books.   In  thete  the  old  set  hand  of  the 
nth  and  13th  centuries  was  Imitated  and  continued  to  be  the 
liturgical  style  of  writing. 

It  Is  impossible  to  describe  within  Hmltcd  space,  and  without 
the  aid  of  plentiful  illustrations,  all  tba  varieties  of  handwriting 
which  were  dcvek^ed  in  the  different  countiiea  ol  western 
Europe,  where  the  CaroliDgian  minuscule  was  finalhr  adopted 
to  the  exdusion  of  the  carlkr  national  hands.  In  each  country, 
however,  it  acquired.  In  a  greater  or  less  degree,  an  individual 
national  stamp  which  can  generally  be  recognized  and  which 
serves  to  distinguish  HSS.  written  In  different  localities.  A 
broad  line  ot  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  the  writing  ot 
northern  and  southern  Europe  from  the  t  ith  to  the  15th  century. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  the  MSS.  of  England,  northern 
France  and  the  Netherlands  are  closely  connected.  Indeed,  in 
the  nth  and  13th  centuries  it  Is  not  always  easy  to  decide  as  to 
wbkb  of  the  three  countries  a  particular  MS.  may  belong.  Aa 
a  rule,  perhaps,  English  MSS.  are  written  with  more  sense  of 
gracefulness;  those  of  the  Netheriands  In  darker  Ink.  From  the 
latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  however,  national  character 
begins  to  assert  itscU  more  distinctly.  In  soethera  Europe  the 
infiucDce  of  the  Italian  school  of  writing  is  manifest  In  the  MSS. 
of  the  south  of  France  la  the  ijth  and  14th  centuries,  and  also, 
though  later,  in  those  of  Spain.  That  elegant  roundness  of 
letter  which  the  Italian  scribes  seem  to  have  Inherited  from  the 
bold  chancters  of  the  early  papal  chancery,  and  more  recently 
from  Lombardic  models,  was  generally  adopted  in  the  book-hand 
of  those  districta  It  is  espedally  noticeable  in  caUIgnpIoc 
specimens,  as  in  church  books — the  writing  of  Spanish  USS.  in 
this  style  being  distinguished  by  the  Uackness  of  the  ink. 
The  medieval  minuscule  writing  of  Germany  stands  apart.  It 
never  attained  to  the  beauty  td  the  hands  of  ehber  the  noHh  or 
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the  south  «4iich  have  been  just  nottced,  and  from  its  rugged ness 
and  slow  development  Gernun  MSS.  have  the  appearance  of 
being  older  than  they  reaUy  are.   The  writing  oas  alio  very 

coramonlyaccrlain  slope  in  Ihe  letters  which  compares  unfavour- 
ably with  the  upright  and  elegant  hands  of  other  countries.  In 
western  Europe  gcoeraliy  the  minuscule  hand  thus  nationalized 
fan  its  course  down  to  the  time  of  the  invention  of  printing, 
when  the  scxalled  black  letter,  or  set  hand  of  the  ijth  century 
in  Germany  and  other  countries,  furnished  models  for  the  types. 
But  in  Italy,  with  the  re^val  of  learning,  a  more  refined  taste 
set  in  in  the  production  of  MSS.,  and  scribes  went  back  to  an 
earlier  time  in  search  of  a  better  standard  kA  writing.  Hence, 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  15th  century,  MSS.  written  on  the  tinea 
of  the  Italian  hand  of  the  early  tjth  century  begin  to  appear, 
and  become  continually  more  numerous.  This  revived  hand  was 
brought  to  pericction  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  just 
at  the  right  moment  to  be  adopted  by  the  early  Italian  printers, 
and  to  be  perpetuated  by  ibem  in  their  types. 

Entlish  Curs'm  CharUr-Hands.— It  must  also  not  be  forgotten 
that  by  the  side  of  the  book-hand  of  the  later  middle  ages  there 
was  the  cursive  hand  of  everyday  use.  This  is  represented  in 
abundance  in  the  large  mass  of  charters  and  legal  or  domestic 
documents  which  remains.  Some  notice  has  already  been  taken 
of  the  development  oE  the  national  cursive  hands  in  the  earliest 
times.  From  the  iilh  century  downwards  these  hands  settled 
into  weDdefioedand  distinct  styles  peculiar  to  different  countries, 
and  passed  through  systematic  changes  which  can  be  recognized 
as  characteristic  of  particular  periods.  But,  while  the  cursive 
band  thus  followed  out  its  own  course,  it  was  still  subject  to  the 
same  laws  of  change  which  governed  the  book-band;  and  the 
letters  of  the  two  styles  did  not  differ  at  any  period  in  their 
organic  formation.  Confining  our  attention  to  the  charter- 
hand,  or  court  hand,  practised  in  England,  a  few  specimens  may 
be  taken  to  show  the  principal  changes  which  it  developed.  In 
the  lath  century  the  official  band  which  had  been  introduced 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  is  charaaerized  by  exaggeration 
in  the  Strcdccs  above  and  below  the  line,  a  legacy  of  the  old 
Roman  cunive,  as  already  noted.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to 
form  the  tops  of  tall  vertical  strokes,  as  in  A,  /.  with  a  notch  or 
cleft.  The  letters  an  well  made  and  vigorous,  though  often 
rugged. 


Fio.  47.— Charter  at  Stephen.  A.D.  1136-1139. 

(«t  mitiiitrir  et  omoibw  fidelibiu  suis  Francu  tt  • 

Refiine  uKoiis  mce  et  Eustachii  fUii  

met  dedi  tl  concera  ecclfsie  Bcate  Marie) 
As  the  century  advances,  the  long  limbs  are  brought  into 
better  proportion;  and  eariy  in  the  i3tli  century  a  very  delicate 
fine-stroked  hand  comes  into  use,  the  cleaving  of  the  tops  being 
now  a  regular  system,  and  the  branches  formed  by  the  cleft 
falling  in  a  curve  on  either  side.  This  style  remains  the  writing 
ol  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  IIL 

PlC.,48.~-Cbarter  of  Henry  III.,  a.D.  I1S9- 

(uiUufrsis  pmentes  Kttrras  inspecturis  talaCnn.  Nowritis  qtwd— 
—ford  (f  EssexM  et  ConnabulariuMt  ka^iett  WiIUmmh  de  Fortibw 
— «d  hirandum  in  airimam  noi/ram  in  pmencia  nortra  de  pace) 

Towards  tbe  latter  part  ot  the  i^tb  century  the  letters  grow 
nundcii  there  is  generally  more  coatiast  of  light  and  heavy 


stpokesi  and  tbe  deft  tops  begin,  as  it  were,  to  shed  the  bnach 
on  tbe  left 

Fig.  49.— Chaner  of  Edward  1..  a-o,  1303. 
(More  cum  ^tniatiiUit  in  man  que  vocatxr  InkelesotoFecontia 


in  longitudine  per  medium  more  ilUus  ah  uno  capitc 
AUiaa  tl  Conucntua  aliquaodo  tenueruxt  et  quam  prefatuA  Co — } 

In  the  14th  century  the  changes  thus  introduced  make  funha 
progress,  and  the  round  letten  and  single-branched  vertical 
strokes  become  normal  through  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
Then,  hoivcver,  the  regular  formation  begins  to  give  wxjr  and 
angularity  sets  in.  Thus  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  we  have  a 
hand  presenting  a  mixture  of  round  and  sngilar  elcmeots — 
the  letters  retain  their  breadth  hut  lose  their  curves.  Hcnoe.  by 
further  decadence,  resultslthe  angular  hand  of  the  15th  centuiy, 
at  first  compact,  but  afterwards  straggling  and  ill-fonnei 

^.JrtW         S^**  ifta 

Fio.  so.— English  Charter,  a.d.  1457. 
(and  fully  to  be  endid,  oayinge  yerety  the  leid— 
•uccHioura  in  h.ind  halle  yere  aioie  that  i^~ 
next  tuyingc  xxiij.  •.  tiij.  0.  by  even*  potGiouu.) 

In  concluding  these  remarks  on  the  medieval  cursive  Vr^^t^ 
writing,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  Biodew 
English  cursive  hand  owes  its  origin  to  the  general  introduction 
into  the  west  of  the  fine  round  Italian  cunive  hand  of  tbe  i6tk 
century — one  of  the  notable  legacies  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
wonderful  age  of  the  Renaissance. 

n;'5[  ii  ■■  RAriu  ,  — npncral  (Crtek  and  Lalin):  J.  i\s:k'  7-.: 
On  I'','::..:  of  ll'nfmf  (rSoj):  E.  M.  Thompson,  Haitdbett 

oj  rj.:,-jir,:pl.y  (yd  cd..  I906);  J.  B.  SiU-ertre. 

;,r;  [:<■'.-.■;;.■  ( I  "J.^- 1 04 1 ;  and  Eng.  ed..  I850);  PaWo- 
grji'luial  Nxii  iy.  fiicsmnifs  I'f  MSS.  and  Inscitplient  (two  Mrin, 
((■7j-[8l?3,  iSiH4-i894);  Neu- "  P.ilicoKrjphical  Sociclv.  FatntKiUi 
oj  Ancient  MSS.,  tec.  [iqoj,  &(.);  Vin-lli  and  Paoli,  CollnxCKt 
U^-rr.Hna  di  fM:Sli  lili  ptih  jj-j/;!!  g-ci  e  lahni  (1894-1S97): 
W'Citwood,  Pdl.-.toiraphit:  ucrj  fiiitvn.t  ( [  S  n-i  345) ;  F,  G.  Kcnj-on 
F^(u»nUs  nf  BjbHcal  MSS.  in  ih-  ifn.'ii/i  Wiiicum  1:900). 

Greek  Palaeagraphy:  B.  dc  Montiaucon.  Pidacapaphia  frarre 
(170S);  V.  G.lrdihausi'n,  Criechaeki  Piilaeon'aphu  (1879);  W. 
Walienlji'irh,  Anki'.-.tnf^  zur  [rieckischtn  Palaeograpkir  (1895); 
F,  G.  Kenyon,  The  Palaectraphy  of  Greek  Papyri  (1809);  N.  Scbc^. 
Ckarta  fapyraeta  iraece  Kripta  miati  Borgiani  Vililris  (1788); 
A.  Peyroo;  PaPyri  patti  retti  fawr.  mm.  Aetypti  (182&-1817J. 
I.  Fonhall.  CnA  Pafyn  is  tht  Brititk  Uusnm  (1839);  C.  1  ^lrm■n^- 
Fap^  Graect  iius.  iMgd.  Bat.  (1843,  1885);  CBal;'  " 
Oratumt  of  Hypmdtt  for  Lyco^ratt  and  Jot  Evxtmp 
and  Th*  Fan^ai  Oraiim  oj  Ilypendet  wwr  £miA«I 

W,  Bninet  de  Presle,  "  Notices  el  tcxtes  ties  papyrus  (tree*  du  1  

du  Louvre,"  &c.  (torn.  xviiL  of  Notices  tl  txtniii  dei  MSS.  d*  fa 
Bibt.  Imp.]  (1865);  J.  Karabacek,  MitHKUunm  oui  der  SammUa^ 
dir  Papyrus  Ertherzog  Rainer  (i886),  and  FHkrtr  durth  die  Ams- 
tleUung  (1894);  C.  Wes5cly,  Corpus  papyrorum  Raineri  (1895.  fa,); 
J.  P.  Mahaffy.  On  Iht  Flinders-Ptlru  Papvri  (1891-1905):  U. 
Wilckcn,  Tafeln  '  tur  dlleren  griethisrhm  P,iliieograph't  (iBqi). 
G'laliisike  i'rkundcn  (1892.  &<:.).  Grit-fhischr  Oi'raka  (1895),  or.d 
Archw  fur  PapyrnsfaTickung  (1900,  &c.J;  F.  G.  Kenyon.  C'rrk 
Piipyi  11  the  BrUish  Museum  {i8f)j-i9o6),  Greek  Clmsital  Testi 
frfin  Piip\',  in  lire  British  Museum  (iHqt,  1891),  Arislollt  an  tke 
Cji  ■.liluhon  cj  Athens  (1893),  and  The  Poems  0}  Bncckyiidei  (1898); 
E.  Revillout.  Le  Playdoytr  tHypiridt  conire  Atli&nnihir  (1B9;): 
Crt-nft^tl  and  MahalTy,  7'he  AmmiM  £awi  of  Ptolemy  Phtladelpliitt 
(I896):  J.  Nicole.  Let  Papynu  dt  Geniet  (1B96,  &c.):  GrenfcU  and 
Hunt.  The  Oiyrhynchuf  Papyri  (189B.  Sc.),  FayAm  Totttis  (1900). 
The  Amherst  Papyri  (1900,  1901),  and  The  TebtMit  Papyri  (1901, 
&c.);  t;.  W'tssely,  Papyrorum  scripiurae  fraecot  tPKimma  (1900); 
V.  van  Wllamowiti-^Iiillirndorff,  Per  TtmolhtM-PapyTMS  (tool); 
H.  Dielfl,  Berliner  Klayukerlexle  [1904,  far,);  C.  VKclU.  Pafbi 
JimtmiM  (1905.  So.);  T.  Rcinach,  Papyrut  trees  H  dtmMifaM* 
I'SnS)'  Sabot.  Sptcim.  palaept'.  codd.  grate,  a  de 
Utettabac^  Sehnfaatdn  tur  GestkieUt  dtr  pttA. 
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«ad  SmtlmM  pwM*  tpeemimu,  (18A3):  Wanenbach  and  von 

Velstn,  Extmpla  cedd.  pntt.  iiH.  miniut.  KTtpUyriim  (i»7B); 
H.  Omont,  Facsim.  det  MSS.  grtci  daUs  de  la  bilil.  nal.  fiS'jIJ, 
farsiin.  des  plm  aneirns  MSS.  dt  la  bibt.  nal.  (iSoz),  and  h'naim. 
del  MSS.  gfecj  da  xv.  el  *w.  iHeltt  (18S7):  A.  Martin,  J-'at-im. 
tU>  MSS.  greis  d'hifatne  (iSgi);  O.  Lebmaiui,  Dtr  taekyrr.  AbkOr- 
XMtin  dtrtrUck.  Uatidsehripeu;  T.  W.  AUen,  NoUi  on  ASbraiaiimt 
■b  Crawl  ifSS.  (iftSq). 

■■LatiM  Falatotrapky.  J.  MabDkxi,  Dt  ri  diplomatia  (1709); 
Twia  and  Toustain,  Noiemu  traiU  de  dipiomaligue  (1790-1765); 
T-  Madox,  Formuiare  an^Uamum  (1703);  G.  Hickes,  lAnruanm 
ItpUnL  Ouuaurus  (1703-iJos);  F.  S,  MalTci,  Iitoria  dipfomalUa 
(1737);  G.  Marinl,  /  Popirt  difdomatici  ftSos);  G,  Bcsscl.  Chrrmkon 
gKmteiItt  (1732):  A.  Fumag.illi,  DeiU  Iililu:ioni  diplomalickl 
(I801),  U.  F.  Kopp,  Palaeogiaphia  crilira  (i8i7-iM;i>);  T.  Sickd, 
SthrifUaf.  aus  dent  Naclilasie  von  U,  F.  mm  Kopp  (1870):  C  T.  G. 
Sthfineniann,  Vctiuch  tines  voUstdtd.  Syslemt  der  dlt.  Diplomtilik 
(iBi*();  T.  Sirket,  Lrhre  von  den  Uriunden  der  rrilen  Karolirfer 
(1H67}:  I.  Fickcr,  Brilrdge  sur  Vriundenlthrf  (1877-188HI;  N.  de 
WaiUy,  Eiimtnls  dt  paUcftaphit  {i^jS);  A.  Ch.isvint,  PnUvzrapkU 
itj  charUj.  &c.  (iMKs);  L.  Di-lidi-.  AUhnRft  iSc  puUographie.  &c. 
(1880),  Eludts  palioRtaphique!,  iSr.  (iSSf.j.  .U-'moirt  Sur  I'iteit 
caUifraphiqut  de  Tout!  ([S.'"5):  \V.  \Vjni. ali.irh,  Anleihing  itir 
lalein,  Palacofrapliie  ((SS'i);  A.  Clnri,!.  Cnmprmlio  di  paUofrnJia, 
&c.  {1870);  C.  Paoll,  Prot^rcmma  rfi  psleo^rana  lot.  e  di  di^ 
malita  (Ili&»-I900);  U.  lirt-.sl,iu,  ilcndliuih  der  L'rkundenlekn 
flSS^):  M.  Prou,  Manuel  dt  p^Uosr^phie  (li^oO;  A.  Ciry.  Manuel 
de  diplomatique  (1804);  V.  U'i-i,  Vrkundenhhu  (1893):  E.  II.  I. 
Rciiscns.  Eltmenls  de  p<tlio£rapliie  (i8o7-i8f><)) :  W.  Arndt,  Stkrifi' 
tafeln  tur  Erlemung  der  lalfin.  FalaeosTaphie  (1887-1888);  C. 
Wcssely,  Seh'i/llaf.  lur  Slteren  lalein.  Palacoaaphie  (1898J;  F. 
Sleffcna,  Lalein.  Palaeonraphie-Tafeln  (1Q03,  &&);  C.  Zangeincister, 
Inscriptione!  pcmbtiaj'.at  JC.I.L.  iv.]  (1871),  and  Tahtilise  ceraUu 
Pompeii  rtperlae  ]C,I,L.  iv.J  (iSflS)-  Ntoole  and  Morri,  Arehives 
wtiJilaira  premier  liicJe  Uqoo):  I.  F.  Mitamann,  L^ellus  aurariiu 
ttpe  tahulM  urata*  T.  Momroien,  Imlrvmertta  dattca  in 

lab.  etrat.  eonstripia  IC.l.L.  iii.]  (187^);  A.  ChampoUion-FiBcac, 
CharUz  tt  MSS.  sur  pup^Tut  (1840);  J,  A,  L«ronnc,  DiplSniti  tl 
eharles  de  Vipoqye  mirovm^irnne  (i94S-i86fi);  J.  Tardif,  Faetim. 
dt  Charles  tt  dipldmei  mfrovintttnt  el  larlminfieui  (1S66);  von 
&rbtl  and.  Sickel,  Kaisaurkundtn  in  AhhilJuntfit  (1880-1801)5 
J*,  fwtritrHaniung,  Spetioi.  sclccl.  ekarl.  ponliff.  romait.  (iB^J- 
tttyji  iun^mcislcr  and  \Vam'i;b.icli,  Rxempla  (odd.  lot.  lilt. 
majKU.  stnplatum  (i876-lB7q);  i:.  Chatclain,  Uucialis  scriplira 
(Odd.  lot.  (11)01-1903);  A.  Cham  poll  i  on- Figcac,  Paliapaphie  det 
(lamqites  liilins  (1819):  E  Chalcbin,  PolHitraphit  des  claisiqntt 
lainii  (ih.'*i-ic)cx));  Muiie  des  arcknts  isalionalti  (1872);  Musie  iti 
ar<hi:c^  di;>t:rlcmenlaUs  (1878);  L.  Dcliilf,  ^l/,'ir(ri  poUographiqat 
(iS^<7);  T.  Sickel,  Monumenta  tmphica  rx  arj::::  ft  bill,  in<p. 
auUriaci  coUtela  {185H-1883):  W.  Srhiim,  F,xrmpla  (odd.  Ofnpl*n. 
erfurltnsium  (1B8;);  A.  Chroust,  Dcnkmdicr  der  SehrijIkunsI  its 
Millelallers  (1891),  Monaei  nnd  I'juli,  Archiiio  palregr.  iljliant 

(1882-1890);  M.  Monaci,  FaesimiU  di  antichi  I'uuioscritU  (las-l- 
l88j);  Nl.  MorcalJi,  Codtx  diplvm.  or.-en^i-^  fiS;,;.  Arj;  L.  T(j,ti, 
BitJiolheea  easinrnii!  (l873-ia8o);  I'ako^'^if.'i  c.'M/idi  di  Monle- 
cassino  (1876-1881);  Ewaid  and  Locwc,  Lxempla  lenpiurae  M»i- 
totieat  (1883);  C.  RodriEucz,  BMietheta  uniteisai  de  la  polygraphia 
esbaaota  (1738);  A.  Merino,  Escutla  paleograpkUa  (1780);  t. 
Munos  y  Riwro.  Pateotrajui  n'jijoda  (iSst),  Slanual  de  paleopa^ 
iipbmatiea  eipaHola  JlSgo),  and  Ckrtstomathia  palaeosraphica 
(ifl90);  E.  A.  Bond,  raetim.  ^  Aneieni  Chisrlrrs  in  tlie  Briliik 
Muuum  (1873-187^);  W.  B-Sandm,  Fuiim.  of  Antlo-Saxon  MSS. 
(ctiancra)  (iS7ft-l884)>  and  Faetim.  of  national  MSS.  of  England 
(1S65-186S):  mmerand  ElIU,  Faetim.  1^  Royal  and  oilier  Ckarltrt 
tn  the  Brilisk  ifktenm  (19O3);  C.  Innn,  Faesim.  of  Notional  MSS. 
of  Stolland  (1867-1S71);  J.  Anderson,  Seieelus  diplomatum  el 
(ij/nmnij/iini  Scotiae  llietaurus  (1  ;.V»)'._J-  T.  CillK-r[,  Purnm.  af 
h'auonal  MSS.  of  Ireland  (l874-iaa4);  E.  Cli-iuLiin.  luUodmiu.n  d 
to  Irclare  des  notes  lironiennts  (1900);  J.  L.  Wallhtr,  Le.\:iOn 
DifloMolicum  (1747);  A,  Chassant,  Ditlionnaire  des  abrfviolifins 
laiines  el  freii;aisei  (1884);  A.  Cappelti,  Ditionarlo  di  ahrniainre 
laline  ed  ilaliihi  (1689);  L,  Traubo,  A"fnino  sarra  {1907);  A.  \Vri;^l», 
Cou't-Uand  r^-.torei  (1879):  C.  T.  .\ljriin.  The  Kc^i-rd  lr.u,-j:,]tr 

The  application  cf  photo^phlc  procetsn  to  the  reproduction 
of  entire  MSS.  ha«  received  great  impetus  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  will  certainly  be  widdy  extended  in  the  future.  Many  ol  the 
moat  ancient  biblical  and  other  have  been  thus  reproduced , 
the  libiariana  of  the  university  o(  Leiden  ate  issuing  a  great  series 
CoRipritini'  aeveral  of  the  oldest  classical  MSS.;  and  under  the 
aitspicea  of  the  pope  and  the  Italian  government  famous  MSS.  in 
the  Vatican  aixl  vutn  libraries  in  Italy  arc  being  puUished  by  this 
method;  not>to  mention  the  issue  of  various  individual  MSS.  by 
other  corporate  bodies  or  private  persons.  IE.  M.  T.) 

PALAEOLITHIC  {Gr.  TttXai^,  old,  and  yJBm,  stone),  in  anthro- 
ptriogy,  the  characterifilic  epithet  of  the  Drift  or  early  Stone  Age 
when  Man  shared  the  possession  of  Europe  with  the  mammoth, 
tbe  cave-bcsr,  the  woolly-haired  ihinoccm  and  olber  extinct 


aniaaab.  Xlw  cpotA  ii  chuftetacd  fay  lint  IrptTwiwte  of 
tbe  nidcst  type  and  new  poUthed.  Tbe  autbe&iioited 
remaioa  of  palae«£thic  man  are  few,  and  diicovcries  are  confined 
to  certain  areaa,  t.g.  France  and  north  Italy.  Tbe  rcaaoa  it 
that  interment  appean  not  to  have  been  prartiird  by  the 
rivet-drift  hunteis,  ud  the  taij  bones  Uk^  to  be  f  0«od  would 
be  thoM  accidentally  praerved  in  c«va  or  rodt-didten.  The 
first  actual  find  <d  a  palaeolithic  implement  was  that  of  a  rudely 
faahioned  itint  in  a  tandbank  at  Mencheoourt  in  1841  by  Boucher 
de  Fenbcs.  Further  diKOveries  have  resulted  in  the  diviaion 
of  tbe  Palaedithic  Ago  into  varioutepocbaoEaeqwenoctKConling 
to  the  faunas  itMciated  with  tbe  imdemeBts  or  the  loodities 
where  fouiid.  One  daasification  makes  three  diviaioni  lot  the 
epoch,  characterized  respectively  by  the  existence  of  the  cave- 
bcar,  the  mammoth  aiul  reindeer;  another,  two,  marked 
the  prevalence  of  the  mamowth  and  raiKlecr  respective^. 
ThcM  divisions  are,  btnraver,  unsatisfactory,  as  the  fauna  relied 
on  e>  duuvcteiistic  must  have  existed  synchronous^.  The 
four  epochs  or  culture-sequences  of  G.  de  Mortillct  have  met 
with  Uw  most  general  acceptance.  They  are  called  from  the 
idacca  til  France  where  the  most  typical  finds  tA  palaeolithic 
remaini  have  been  made— Chellian  from  Chelles,  a  tew  miles  east 
of  Paris;  Uousteriao  from  the  cave  of  Uousticr  on  tbe  river 
Vfzife,  Dordogne;  Solutriaa  from  the  cave  at  Solutti  near 
Macon;  and  lladeleoian  from  the  rocky  dwlter  of  Ia  Uadeleinc^ 
Dordogne. 

PALAB0L00Q8,  a  Byzantine  family  name  which  first  appears 
in  history  about  the  middle  of  tbe  nth  century,  when  George 
Palaeologus  is  meotioocd  amiHig  tbe  piominent  supporters  of 
Nicepborus  Bolaniates,  and  afterwards  as  having  helped  to 
raise  AkziusL  Comncnus  to  the  throne  in  loSi;  he  is  also  noted 
for  his  brave  defence  of  Duiazzo  against  the  Nonnans  in  that 
year,  hfichacl  Palaeologus,  probably  his  son,  was  sent  by 
Manuel  II.  Comaenus  into  Italy  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
FrederidL  I.  in  1154;  in  the  following  year  he  took  part  in  the 
campaign  against  William  of  Sicily,  and  died  at  Bui  in  1155. 
A  aon  or  brolhei  of  Michael,  named  George,  received  from  the 
emperor  Manuel  the  title  of  Seha^,  and  was  entrusted  with 
several  important  mii«ons;  it  is  tmcertain  whether  he  ought 
to  be  identified  with  the  Gco^  Palaeologus  who  took  part  in 
tbe  conspiracy  which  dethroned  Isaac  Angelus  in  favour  of 
Alexins  Angelus  in  1195.  Andronicus  Palaeologus  Cdmimns 
waa  Great  Domestic  under  Theodore  Lascaris  and  John  Vatatses; 
his  ddest  s<m  by  Irene  Palaeologina,  Michael  iq.v.),  became  the 
eighth  emperor  of  that  name  in  1360,  and  was  in  turn  followed 
by  bis  son  Andronicus  II.  (ii8»-r338).  Michael,  the  awi  of 
Ajidtonicus,  and  associated  with  him  in  the  empire,  died  In  1310^ 
but  left  a  son,  Andronicus  III.,  who  reigned  from  ijtS  to  i34r; 
John  VI.  (1355-tjQi),  Manuel  II.  (1391-1415)  and  John  VIL 
(r4is-i448)  then  followed  in  lineal  succcssian;  Constantine  XI. 
or  3UI.,  the  last  emperor  of  the  East  (i44ft-i453),  was  the  younger 
brother  (tf  John  VU.  Other  brothers  were  Demetrius,  imncC  ot 
the  Morea  until  1460.  and  Thomas,  prince  of  Achaia,  who  died  at 
Rome  in  1465.  A  daughter  of  Thomas,  Zoe  by  name,  married 
Ivan  HI.  of  Russia.  A  younger  branch  of  tbe  Palaacdogi 
held  the  principality  of  Moofctrat  from  1305  to  1533,  friien  it 
became  extinct. 

Sec  Roman  Eupire,  Laiek,  and  articles  on  the  separate  rulers. 

PALAEOHTOLOQT  (Gr.  mAubt,  ancient,  nent.  pi.  Arro, 
beings,  and  XoYta,  discourse,  science),  tlw  sdencc  of  extinct  forms 
of  life.  Like  many  other  natural  sciences,  this  sttidy  dawned 
among  tbe  Creeks.  It  was  retarded  and  took  false  directions 
until  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy.  It  became  established  as 
a  distiitcl  branch  in  tlx  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  and  some- 
what later  received  the  appellation  "  palaconlok^,"  which 
was  given  Independently  by  De  BlalnvlUe  and  by  Hicber  von 
Waldhelm  about  1834'  I"  recent  )-ears  the  science  of  vegetable 
palaeontology  has  been  given  tbe  distinct  name  of  Palaedbotany 
{q.v.),  so  that  "  palaeontology  "  among  Molars  mainly  refers 
to  zoology;  but  historically  the  two  cannot  be  disconnected. 

Palaeontology  both  borrows  from  and  sheds  light  tqxm 
geology  ami  other  branches  ol  (be  physical  history  of  the  cart^ 
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cftch  <rf  wbSA,  toA  n  ptkcoseegnphy  or  ptluonieleimilogr, 
b  the  note  fuduting  bectine  of  the  luge  demcDt  of  the  u- 
known,  tbe  need  for  constructive  imefiaatioB,  the  qipesi  to 
other  bnnches  of  biological  mi<I  pbysical  invcstigKlion  for 
npfdenteataqr  evidence,  end  the  nccCMity  of  conUBt  compui- 
■OBwithllieimKBta^ecuofiwtUK.  Hw  tuk  of  the  |m1m- 
ontologbt  thai  bc^v  with  the  ippewiace  of  IBe  «i  the  iJobe, 
and  endi  In  dow  relation  to  the  studies  of  the  ercbaeologist  and 
hbtorisD  *t  well  as  of  the  aoologist  and  botanist.  That  wealth 
of  evideoce  whkh  the  zoologist  enjt^,  indudiiig  environment 
la  kQ  its  iqwcls  ud  uUomy  In  Its  pcffection  of  otgans  and 
times,  the  palaeontdogiit  fiiub  partially  or  wholly  destroyed, 
and  his  hi^tiest  art  is  that  of  complete  restoration  of  both  the 
past  forms  and  past  cnYironnents  of  life  (see  Plates  I.  and  II.; 
1^  ti  ')  3i  4<  s)-  The  degree  of  accuracy  in  such  anatomical 
and  (AyiiogmpUc  rcatontioas  iron  relatively  imperfect 
evidence  win  ahray*  represoit  the  state  of  the  sdence  and  the 
degree  of  Its  approach  toward  being  exact  or  camplele. . 
Progress  in  the  science  also  depends  upon  the  pursuit  of  palae- 
ontology as  aoology  and  not  as  geology,  because  it  was  a  mere 
ncddent  of  bfrtta  which  connected  palaeontology  sodosdy  with 
geology. 

In  order  to  iOuslrate  the  grateful  services  which  palaeontology 
through  restoration  may  render  to  the  related  earth  sdences 
let  OS  imagine  •  vast  continent  of  the  post  wholly  unknow*  in 
its  physical  features,  elevation,  climate,  configuration,  but  richly 
represented  by  fonil  remains.  All  tlie  fossil  plants  and  anifnals 
of  every  kind  are  brought  from  thu  continent  into  a  great 
museuir;  the  Utitude,  kmgitude  and  relative  elevation  of  each 
specimen  are  ptediely  lecwded; «  corps  of  investigators,  having 
the  BDit  ctact  and  thorough  traJning  in  loology  and  botany, 
and  giflcd  with  imagination,  will  soon  begin  to  restore  the 
geographic  and  physiographic  outlines  of  tbe  continent,  its 
fresh,  biackisb  and  ult-water  conftoes,  its  seas,  rivers  and  lakea, 
its  forests,  uplands,  plains,  meadowi  and  swamps,  also  to  a 
oertain  extent  the  cosmic  relations  of  this  continent,  the  amount 
and  duration  of  Itasnnsblne,  as  wdl  as  something  of  the  chemical 
constitution  of  its  atmoytwre  and  the  waters  of  its  rivers  and 
sens;  ihey  will  tract  the  progressive  changes  which  took  [dace  in 
tbe  outlines  of  the  CTOtineBt  and  its  turroonding  oceans,  foOowiag 
the  invasions  of  the  land  by  the  sc*  and  the  rc-emergcDce  of  the 
land  and  reticntal  of  the  seadiore;  they  will  outline  the  sbosis 
and  deeps  of  iu  border  seas,  and  trace  the  barrier;  iriiidi  pre- 
vented intermingling  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  provinces 
of  the  continent  and  tbe  surrounding  seas.  From  a  study  of 
remains  of  the  molluscs,  brachiopoda  and  other  marine  organisms 
tbey  will  determine  tlie  shallow  water  (littoral)  and  deep  water 
(abysul)  re^ens  of  tbe  surrounding  oceans,  snd  the  dear  or 
muddy,  salt,  brackish  or  fresh  character  of  its  inland  and 
marginal  seas;  and  even  tbe  phyncal  conditions  of  the  open  sea 
at  the  time  will  be  SKertaioed. 

In  such  Rtanner  Johannes  WaltlKr(i>K  Fauna  der  Sttnlufam 
Flatten  KaUtt  MraMsucA  bdraddtt.  Festschrift  sum  Toten 
Gcbartstage  von  Ernst  Haeckel,  1904)  has  restored  tbe  condl- 
lions  existing  hi  the  lagoons  and  atoll  reefs  of  the  Jurassic  sea 
«f  Sofnhofen  In  Bavaria;  he  has  traced  the  process  of  gradual 
accumulation  of  the  coral  mod  now  conUituting  the  fine  litho- 
graphic stones  in  the  iater-recf  regfOB,  and  hai  recognised  tbe 
periodic  laying  bare  of  the  mud  surfaces  thus  formed;  be  has 
determined  the  winds  which  carried  the  dust  particles  from  tbt 
not  fai  dbtant  land  and  brou^  the  insects  from  the  adjacent 
Juiasrfc  forests.  Finally  tbe  presence  of  the  flying  Usards 
{Plvydadylus,  Rkamfkorkynekiu)  and  the  ancient  birds 
iAnJumptayx)  is  determined  from  remains  in  a  most  wosidcrf  1^ 
state  of  preservation  in  these  andeitt  dcposia. 

Still  another  example  of  restoration,  relating  to  tbe  surface  of 
a  ooatineat,  may  be  dted.  It  has  been  discovered  that  at  the 
brp'nning  of  the  Eocene  the  lake  of  Rilly  occupied  a  vast  area 
east  of  tbe  present  lite  of  Pans,  a  water-couise  fell  there  in 
cascades,  and  Uunier-Chalmas  has  reconstnicled  aO  tbe  detaib 
«t  that  Angular  locality,  plaats  which  loved  moist  plsccs,  such 
«i  if  aw4sa<t«.  Asttemiim,  ihe  cowered  banks  ovctahadowcd  by 


Oadent,  lanrdi,  magnolias  and  palnn;  thoe  abo  were  Eooid 
tlw  vine  and  tbe  ivy;  nwascs  (Frnfmof  it)  ud  Oknra  ihcbcml 
tbe  crayfish  (ifrtenu);  insects  and  even  flowen  have  left  ttefe 
delicate  impressions  in  the  travertine  which  formed  the  borders 
of  this  lake.  The  Oligocene  lake  haaln  of  Florissant.  Coloiado, 
has  been  reconstructed  similarly  hjr  Samud  Hubbard  ^wfilff 
and  T.  D.  A.  Cocfcesdl,  tadudiBg  tbe  plants  of  ba  iborcs,  the 
insects  which  lived  upon  them,  the  fluctuations  of  its  levd,  and 
many  other  charactcristicsofthisextinct  water  b(idy,BOw  In  the 
heart  of  the  arid  region  of  tbe  Rocky  Uountaiu. 

Such  icstotatioas  are  possibte  bccausa  of  the  Intinuie  Stmm 
of  animals  and  pbnla  to  tfadr  eavitoamcnt,  and  bccaose  smA 
fitness  has  distinguished  certain  forms  of  Ufe  from  the  Cambrian 
to  the  present  time;  tbe  spedes  have  altogether  changed,  but 
the  laws  governing  the  life  of  certain  kinds  of  orguisns  have 
remained  exactly  the  same  ibr  tbe  whole  period  of  time  aarfgnad 
to  the  duration  of  life;  in  bet,  we  read  tbe  condlUont  of  tbe  past 
in  a  mirror  of  adaptation,  often  sadly  tamisbed  and  incomplete 
owing  to  breaks  in  the  palaMmtological  record,  but  owatanUy 
becoming  moce  poUsbed  by  dtscoveiies  whkh  Increne  lbs 
nnderstanding  of  life  and  iu  all-petvading  tditlons  to  tbe 
oon-Iife.  Therefore  oda^te/wn  is  the  central  princ^  of  modem 
palaeontology  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense. 

This  conception  of  the  science  and  iU  possibilities  h  tbe  resMk 
of  very  gradual  advances  since  the  beginning  of  the  I9tb  cenlnrj 
In  what  is  known  as  the  melM  of  palaMHtetogy.  The  history 
of  this  sdence,  like  that  of  all  physical  sdences,  covets  tww 
paralld  lines  of  devdopment  which  luve  acted  and  reacted  190s 
each  ethcf^-namdy,  progress  in  exploration,  research  and 
discovery,  and  progress  in  philosophic  interpretation.  Progress 
in  these  two  lines  is  by  no  mcaits  uniform;  whOe,  for  iT'iPfk, 
palaeontology  enjoyed  a  sudden  advance  early  in  tbe  i«tb 
century  through  tbe  discoveries  and  researdies  d  Cuvier,  guided 
by  his  genius  as  a  comparative  anatomist,  it  was  checked  by  his 
failure  as  a  natural  philosophet.  The  great  philosophical 
impulse  was  that  given  by  Darwin  In  tSsg  through  hb  demon- 
stration o(  the  theory  of  descent,  whtcb  gave  tremendans  scst 
to  the  search  for  pedigrees  (phytogeny)  of  the  existing  and 
extinct  types  of  animal  and  plant  life.  In  future  tbe  i*i'"pyhif 
method  of  palaeontology  must  continue  to  advance  step  bgr 
step  with  exploration;  it  would  be  a  reproadi  to  later  gencrMinmn 
if  they  did  not  progress  as  far  bcymd  tbe  phUosophk  stalos 
of  Cuvier,  Owen  and  even  of  Huxley  and  Cope,  as  tbe  new 
materials  represent  an  advance  upon  the  material  oftpartnaUks 
which  cane  to  them  through  exploiation. 

To  srt  forth  how  best  to  do  our  thinking,  ratber  lhaa  to 
f<dh>w  the  triumphs  achieved  in  any  particuUr  line  of  explontion, 
snd  to  present  the  point  we  have  now  reached  in  tbe  method 
w  prindples  of  palaeuitology,  is  the  chief  purpose  of  tUs  artkle. 
The  ilhislrations  will  be  drawn  both  from  vertebrate  and 
invertebrate  palaeontology.  In  the  latter  branch  the  asthoc 
b  wholly  indebted  to  Pnrfessor  Amadeus  W.  Grabau  of  Cofamhta 
University.  Tbe  subject  will  be  treated  la  its  biological  aspects, 
because  tbe  relations  of  palaeontology  to  historical  and  sintl* 
graphic  geology  are  more  appropriatdy  considered  under  the 
anide  Geology.  See  also,  for  boUny,  the  artide  PALaxo- 
BOTANV.  We  may'first  trace  in  outline  the  history  of  the  hiitb 
of  palaeontolo^cal  ideas,  from  the  time  of  their  first  adun- 
bratiM.  But  for  full  details  rvferenoe  must  be  made  to  tbe 
treatises  on  the  history  <d  the  science  dted  in  tbe  bihliogEaphy 
at  tbe  end  of  tbe  article. 

L— Fust  HiSTouc  Feuod 

TTu  teitvtifc  rtc^Uim  ^  fouUt  or  cannetUd  wfU  tMi  >U 
Jkutey  ofUucartk,Jram  ArikeU*  (jSt-jii  B.c)  la  tk*  itgtMaimt 
•/  tht  ifik  caUtiry,  im  amnatim  wilk  Ike  rin  of  tmmpmatim 
malamy  mi  tteUcf. — ^Tbe  dawn  of  tbe  sdence  covers  the  first 
observslloo  of  facu  and  ibe  rudiments  of  true  intcriwrtatioo. 
Among  the  Creeks,  Aristotle  (38l-J»  ax.)  XcnoplMB  (4se-js7 
a  c  )  and  Strabo  (6 j  tJC-'kJO.  14}  knew  of  the  eiislentg  of  tbsiila 
and  surmised  in  a  crude  way  their  rdatioa  to  catth  UslMy. 
Similar  pnphelk  views  are  found  among  ccrtala  Ronaa 
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vritm.  lhe|rio«Klt«(lfctideaMtatlM  rtthaad  17th  ccB^ 
turks  pat  forth  afltidpations  ol  some  ol  the  weU-known  modern 
principlca,  ollea  fdlowed  by  recutations,  through  deference 
to  preniUns  religious  or  tiitditiotuJ  belieb.  There  irere  the 
nutdiag  iifluence*  of  the  Mosaic  Mcoont  of  sadden  creitioii, 
asd  tlM  bdkf  that  fonUs  lansented  idles  oi  a  onirciiai  dehifb 
Tbue  were  oude  medieval  notiow  that  foufls  were  "  freaks  " 
or  "  sports  "  of  oatuie  (fians  naturae),  or  that  they  rcpmented 
failures  of  a  creative  force  within  the  earth  (a  notion  of  Greek 
and  AraUc  orf^).  or  that  laiger  and  imaller  fossils  represented 
the  naniM  of 'zacas  of  giants  or  of  lorgnuea  (the  nythkal 
Idea). 

As  eady  as  the  middle  o(  the  t5th  century  Leonardo  da  VInd 
(i45MS>9)  recogniaod  in  f*'>^"«  as  well  as  in  the  teeth  of 
marine  fishes  pnofs  of  aadtot  aea-lsveh  on  irimt  are  now  the 
fnminlt*  ef  the  Apennines,  Snccesslva  ofaaervcn  fn  Itafyt 
Dolahly  Ftacastoro  (i4S3-iS53)>  Colonna  (1567-1640  or 
1630)  and  Nicotaus  Steno  (idjfhc  1687),  a  Danish  anatoinist, 
professor  In  Padna,  advanced  the  stiU  embryrak  science  and 
MM  forth  the  principle  of  comparison  of  fossil  with  Bving  forms. 
Near  the  «nd  of  the  17th  eentwr  Haitfai  Ustcr  <id^7ii), 
t™**"'"!  the  Mcsonoic  shell  types  of  England,  recognized  the 
great  ^milarity  as  well  as  the  differences  between  these  and 
modem  tpccies,  and  inristed  on  the  need  of  dose  conpariion 
«f  fossB  and  Uving  ahdl^  yet  he  dang  to  the  old  view  that 
leal  81  were  sports  of  natmre.  la  Italy,  where  sliells  of  the  sab- 
Apenntne  formations  wen  discovered  in  the  extensive  quarrying 
(or  the  foitificalioas  (rf  dties,  the  dose  simiUrlty  between  these 
Tertiary  and  the  modem  species  soon  led  to  the  established 
recognition  of  their  orpnic  origin.  In  En^and  Robert  Hooke 
(163^1703)  held  to  the  theory  of  extinction  of  fossil  forms,  and 
ndvuoed  tin  two  most  fertile  ideas  of  deriving  from  fbmlls  a 
chronology,  or  series  of  time  intervals  In  the  earth's  Mstmy,  and 
of  primary  changes  of  climate,  to  account  for  the  fonnei  eitaUnce 
of  ti^ical  spedcs  in  Entf  and. 

The  i8th  century  witnessed  the  development  of  tbe*e  saggcs- 
tioos  and  the  birth  of  many  additional  theories.  Sir  A.  Geikie 
assigns  high  rsnk  to  Jean  Ctienne  GuetUrd  (1715-1786)  for 
tds  treatises  on  losails,  although  admitting  that  he  lud  no  clear 
idea  of  the  sequence  of  formations.  The  theory  of  successive 
formatiots  was  soundly  developing  in  the  treatises  of  John 
Woodward  (1665-1738)  in  Eogtand,  of  Antonio  Vallisnleri 
(1661-1730)  in  Italy,  and  of  Johann  Cottlob  Lehmann  (d.  1767) 
In  Germany,  who  distingnished  between  the  primary,  or  uiifos- 
siliierous,  and  secondary  or  f  ossiliferons,  formations.  The  besjn- 
alngs  of  palaeogeograpby  followed  those  of  pidaeometeorology. 
The  Italian  geologist  Soldani  distinguiidied  (1758)  between  the 
fos^  fauna  of  the  deep  sea  and^  the  tboie-lines.  In  the  same 
year  Johann  Gcsner  (1709-1790)  set  forth  the  ihearj  of  a  great 
period  of  time,  which  he  estimated  at  80,000  yean,  for  the  eleva- 
tion  of  ttw  dicU-beaiing  levds  of  the  Apenijnes  to  their  [»esent 
bdght  above  the  sea.  The  briUlant  French  natumliu  Georges 
Louis  Leclerc,  comte  de  Buflon  (1707-1788),  in  Let  £pogiiet  de 
la  nature,  induded  In  Itis  vast  speculations  the  theory  of  ahemate 
submergence  and  emergence  of  the  continents.  Atiraham 
Gottlob  Werner  (17  50-181 7) ,  the  famous  exponent  of  the  aqncous 
theory  cd  earth  formation,  observed  In  successive  geological 
InmatlOBS  the  padnd  approach  to  the  forms  of  existing  ^Mies. 

n.— Seconb  Historic  Pbhoo 
ImmlibraU  pulaeonlalety  Jomdtd  by  Lamarck,  vertebrau 
fdlataiMaty  h  Cvritr.  PalatatOelety  amnttted  with  ctmfara- 
tht  anaUmy  by  CrnUr.  Iinertebratt  fottili  empUytd  for  the 
deJinUe  dMsien  of  oB  the  peat  ptriodt  of  (ime.— Although  pre- 
•velutlonary,  this  was  the  heroic  period  <rf  the  sdencc,  extending 
from  the  dose  of  the  18th  century  to  the  publication  of  Darwin's 
Orifte  0f  SfKiet  In  1859.  Among  the  pioneers  of  this  period 
were  the  vertebrate  xoolo^ts  and  comparative  anatomists 
Peter  Simon  Faltas,  Pieter  Camper  and  Johann  Fricdrich 
Blnmenbach.  FaUas(t74t-i8ii)Inhisgreati(mTney (1768-1774) 
tkfou^Sberla  discovered  the  vast  deporitsMextlnct  mammoths 
and  rhinoceroses.  Conpei  (17*3-1789)  contrasted  (1777)  the 


FMstocene  and  recent  qxdfes  of  dcpfcsnts  Mid  Bhancebacb 
(i75>->84o)  Bepamtcd  (1780)  the  mammoth  (mm  the  existing 
species  as  Elephas  friMitemhu.  In  1793  Thomas  Pennant 
(1716-1798)  distingditaed  the  American  mastodon  as  Bhplu$ 
amerieatuu. 

PoUtkal  tnobles  and  the  dominating  influence  of  Werner^ 
speculations  checked  palaeontology  bi  Germany,  wUie  under  the 
leadenhip  of  Lamarck  and  Cuvier  France  came  to  the  fore. 
J.  fi.  Lamarck  (1744-1819)  was  the  founder  of  invertebrate 
palaeontology.  The  treatise  wUch  laid  the  foundation  for  all 
subsequent  fnvcrtelmte  palaeontology  was  his  memoir,  Sur 
let  fottUa  its  twriroiu  it  Paris  .  .  ,  (1801-1806}.  Beginning 
in  1793  ^  boldly  advocated  evdution,  and  further  elaborated 
five  great  principles — namely,  the  method  of  comparison  of 
extinct  and  existing  forms,  the  broad  sequence  of  formations 
and  succession  of  epochs,  tlie  correlation  of  geological  horbons 
by  means  of  (ossHs,  the  cUmstlc  or  environmental  changes  as 
Influencing  the  devch^ment  of  species,  the  inheritance  of  the 
bodily  modifications  caused  by  change  of  habit  and  habitat. 
As  a  natural  phUosi^tber  he  radically  opposed  Oivier  and  was 
distinctly  *  pecunor  of  nnlfecmitarteidsm,  advocating  the 
bypotheris  «(  4ow  dianges  and  vartations,both  fn  living  fbcmt 
and  in  their  environment  His  speculations  on  phyh^ie^, 
or  the  descent  of  lovertebrstes  and  vertebrates,  were,  however, 
most  fantastic  and  bore  no  reUlIon  to  polaeontological  evidence. 

It  b  most  interesting  to  note  that  William  Smith  {1769-1839), 
new  known  as  the  "  father  of  historical  geology,"  was  bom  bi 
the  same  year  as  Cuvier.  Observing  for  himself  (1794-1800) 
the  stratigraphic  value  of  fossils,  be  began  to  distinguish  the 
great  Hesoeoic  formations  of  En^and  (1801).  Cuvier  (1769- 
tSja)  ii  famous  as  the  founder  of  Tcrtebrate  palaeontology, 
and  with  Alexandre  Brongnlart  (r77o-t847)  as  the  author  of  the 
first  exact  contribution  to  stratigraphic  geology.  Early  trained 
as  a  comparative  anatomist,  the  discovery  of  Upper  Eocene 
mammals  in  the  gypsum  quarries  of  Montmartrc  found  him 
fully  prepared  (179S},  and  in  1811  appeared  his  Reekereka  sttr 
Ui  ostenwHt  fossOes,  brQliantly  written  and  constituting  the 
foundation  of  the  modem  study  of  the  extinct  vertebrates. 
Invulnerable  in  exact  anatomical  description  and  comparison, 
he  failed  In  all-hb  philosc^hical  generalizations,  even  In  those 
strictly  within  the  domain  of  anatomy.  His  famous  "  law  of 
correlation/'  which  by  its  apparent  brilliancy  added  enormously 
to  his  prestige,  Is  not  supported  by  modern  philosophical  ana- 
tomy, and  Ills  services  to  stratigraphy  were  diminished  by  his 
generalizations  as  to  a  succes^on  of  sudden  extinctions  and 
renovations  of  life.  His  joint  memoirs  with  Brongniart,  Ettai 
tvr  la  tf^ropkie  minlroiop^  its  entirons  de  Paris  mee  mne  cart* 
geopuaiqtte  a  de$  coupes  de  terrain  (180S)  and  DescripHau  ito- 
toiUpu  ^  entirons  d*  Paris  (183;)  were  based  on  the  wonderful 
succes^on  of  Tertiary  faunas  in  the  rocks  of  the  Paris  basin. 
In  Cuvier's  defence  Charles  Depiret  maintains  that  the  extreme 
theory  of  successive  extinctions  followed  by  a  succession  of 
creations  is  attributable  to  Cuvier's  followers  rather  than  to  the 
master  himself.  Depfret  points  also  that  we  owe  to  Curler  the 
first  clear  expression  of  the  idea  of  the  Increa^ng  organic  per- 
fection of  all  forms  of  life  from  the  lower  to  the  hi^icr  horizons, 
and  that,  while  be  believed  that  extinctions  were  due  to  sudden 
revolutions  on  the  suriace  of  the  earth,  be  also  set  forth  the 
pregnant  ideas  that  the  renewals  of  animal  life  were  by  migration 
from  other  regions  unknown,  and  that  these  migrations  were 
favoured  by  alternate  elevations  and  depres^ons  which  formed 
various  land  routes  between  great  continents  and  Islands. 
Thus  Cuvier,  following  Buffon,  clearly  antldpalcd  the  modem 
doctrine  of  faunal  migrations.  His  reactionary  and  retarding 
ideas  as  a  special  creationist  and  his  advocacy  of  the  catadysmic 
theory  of  change  exerted  a  baneful  influence  tmtO  overthrown  by 
the  unlformitarianism  of  James  Hutton  (1716-1797)  and  Charles 
Lydl  (1797-1875)  and  the  evolutionism  of  Darwin. 

The  chief  contributions  of  Cuvier's  great  philosophical 
opponent,  fitienne  Geoflroy  St  Hibire  (1771-1844).  are  to  be 
found  in  Ms  maintenance  with  Lamarck  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
nmtability  «rf  spedm.  In  this  connexion  he  devdwed  his 
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•ped&I  theory  of  ultmdons,  or  of  sudden  modificatiotit  of 
tiniciurc  through  changes  of  enviro&nunt,  ctpcdally  through  the 
direct  isflucnce*  of  temperature  and  atmospheiv.  He  deaily  ict 
forth  also  the  phenomena  of  analogous  or  parallel  adapiaiion. 

It  was  Alcidc  DcBsalina  d'Orbigny  (1803-1857)  who  pushed 
to  an  cxticme  Cuviet's  ideas  <i  Hr  fixity  of  species  and  of 
iBCcessive  cxtinclioiia,  and  finally  developed  the  wild  hypothesis 
of  twcnty-^ven  distinct  cteationa.  While  these  views  were 
current  is  France,  cjuggeialing  and  suipasstng  the  thought  of 
Cuvier,  they  were  strongly  opposed  in  Germany  by  such  authors 
as  Ernst  Friedrich  von  Scfalotheim  (1764-1S31)  and  Ueinricfa 
Ceorg  Bnnn  <i8oQ-t863);  and  the  latter  dratonstrated  that 
certain  species  actually  pass  from  one  formation  to  another. 

In  the  meantime  the  foundations  of  palacobotany  were  being 
laid  (1804)  by  Ernst  Friedrich  von  Schlothcim  (ir&4-i833), 
(iSii)  by  Kaspar  Maria  Sternberg  (1761-1838)  and  (1838)  by 
Thfophik  firongniart<i8oi-i876). 

Following  Cuvier's  Recherches  iw  Ut  ttMment  JusiUs,  the 
rich  succession  of  Tertiary  mammalian  life  was  gradually 
revealed  to  France  through  the  ezfdoralions  and  desaipli(»is 
ol  such  Buthois  as  Crouct,  Jobert,  de  Christo],  Eymar,  Fontel 
and  Laitet,  during  a  po^  of  rather  dry,  systematic  work, 
which  included,  however,  the  broader  geoeraliutioD*  of  Hnm 
Marie  Ducrotay  de  BlainviUo  (1778-1850),  and  culminated  in 
the  comprehensive  treatises  on  Tertiary  palaeontology  of  Paul 
Ccrvais  (1816-1879),  Extending  the  knowlet^  of  tht  extinct 
mammak  of  Germany,  the  principal  contributora  wcra  Goorg 
August  Goldfuss  (1781-1848),  Georg  Friedrich  von  Jaegar 
(r785-i866),  Felix  F.  PUeninger  (1807-1873)  and  Jobana  Jacob 
Kaup  (1803-1873).  As  Cuvin  founded  the  palaeonttdt^  of 
mammals  and  reptiles,  so  Louis  Agassia's  epoch-making  works 
Rccktrcku  tur  Ut  poisiont  fostUu  (1833-1&45)  laid  the  secure 
foundations  of  paloeichthyology,  and  weraioUowed  by  Christian 
Meinrich  Pander's  (1794-1865)  classic  acnxun  ml  Uie  fossil 
fishes  of  Russia.  In  philosophy  Agassia  was  distJmctly  a  disdpla 
of  Cuvier  and  supporter  of  ibe  doctrine  of  q>edal  cieatioa,  and 
to  a  more  limited  extent  of  cataclysmic  extinctions.  Animals 
of  the  next  higher  order,  the  amphibians  of  the  coal  nieasurea 
and  the  Permian,  were  fint  comprcbetuivdy  treated  in  the 
masterly  memoirs  «f  Christian  Erich  Hermann  von  Meytt 
(1801-1869)  beginning  in  1819,  especially  in  his  BtilrSfe  tur 
PelrtfacUKtuHiU  (i8]9>i83o)  and  his  Zur  Patma  der  Verwdt 
(4  i84s*-i86o).  Successive  discoverica  gradually  revealed 
the  woridof  extinct ReptiliaiiBi8st  ChaileaKani| (1784^1851). 
the  fint  keeper  of  the  mincralo^cal  coUcctEoo  m  the  Britiili 
Museum,  described  Ichthyotatirut  from  the  Jurauic;  in  the 
•ame  year  William  Daniel  Conybcate  (1787-1857)  described 
Pltsiotawna;  and  a  year  later  (i&u)  J/oiosaitnu;  ia  1834 
Winiank  Buckland  dMcribed  the  giMt  camivnous  dinosaur 
Uegatosttunu;  while  Gideon  Algernon  Mantell  (1790-1851)  in 
184S  announced  the  discovery  of  Iguanodoii.  Some  of  the  fossil 
Reptilia  of  France  were  inade  known  through  St  Hilaiie'l 
rcaearchcs  on  the  Crocodilla  (1831),  uid  those  of  J.  A.  Deslong- 
cbamps  (1744-1867)  and  his  son  on  the  tckaacun,  or  Im^ 
•noutcd  crocodiles.  Materials  accumulated  far  mora  rapidly, 
however,  than  the  power  of  generalization  and  classification. 
Able  as  von  htcyer  was,  his  classification  of  the  Rcplilia  failed 
because  luaed  upon  the  single  adaptive  characters  of  foot 
structure.  The  nptilcs  awaited  a  groat  classifier,  and  such  a 
one  appeared  in  England  in  the  person  of  Sir  Richard  Owen 
(1804-1893),  the  direct  successor  of  Cuvier  and  a  comparative 
anatomist  of  the  lirst  rank.  Xon-commi(lal  as  regards  cvolu« 
tion,  he  vastly  broadened  the  fidd  of  vertebrate  palaeontology 
by  hi*  descriptions  of  the  extinct  fauna  of  England,  of  South 
America  (including  especially  the  great  edentates  revealed  by 
the  voyage  of  the  "  Beagle  "),  of  Australia  (the  andent  and 
modem  marsupials)  and  of  Hew  Zealand  (the  great  struthious 
birds).  His  contributions  on  the  Mesosoic  reptiles  of  Great 
Britain  culminated  tn  his  complete  rearrangement  and  chusifi- 
cation  of  this  group,  one  of  bis  greatest  services  to  palaeontology. 
Meanwhile  the  researches  of  Hugh  Falconer  (1808-1865)  and  of 
Piotqi  TlwBas  Caulley  (1803-1871)  in  tlw  sab-Binudayw 


braugbt  to  light  the  marrdoiM  IMIM  of  tkt  ShnUk  Uta  of 
India,  published  in  Famu  aHtifua  Sh^Mib  (Londwi,  1840 
and  in  the  vohimes  of  falconer's  individus]  reacarches.  The 
andent  Ufa  of  the  Atlantic  border  of  North  America  was  also 
becoming  kaanra  tbrou^  the  work  of  the  pionoer  vertehnu* 
palaeOQtologtsU  Tbomaa  JeSeraoo  <ir43-i8iA),  Richard  Barlaa 
(1796-1843),  Jeffries  Wyman  (1814-1874)  and  Jtmepb  LtUf 
(1813-1891)-  This  waa  followed  by  the  revelation  of  the  vast 
aadeot  life  of  the  westcra  half  of  the  American  conUitent,  which 
was  destined  to  revolutionise  the  sdence.  The  master  «*orfcs 
of  JoMph  Leidy  began  with  the  first-fruits  of  western  expiontloa 
in  i847andextendcd  through  ascries  of  grand  memofrs,  jm- 
ting  In  1874.  Lddy  adhered  strictly  to  Cnvier's  exact  descriptive 
methods,  Mid  while  an  evolutiooist  and  recognizing  dearly  tht 
genetic  relationships  of  the  horses  and  other  gmupa,  he  never 
indulged  in  speculation. 

The  histeiy  of  invertebrate  palaeontology  during  the  secoB^ 
period  is  more  clotely  connected  with  the  rise  of  historic  geolocT 
and  stratip^)hy,  especially  with  the  aetllcmeat  of  the  gremt 
and  minor  time  divinons  of  the  earth's  history.  The  patk> 
breaking  works  of  Lamardc  were  toon  followed  by  the  mooa* 
mental  treatise  of  G&ard  Paul  Deshayes  (1795-1875)  entitled 
Detcripimu  ia  eoquilUs  fottiUt  da  eminms  de  Parti  (t83«- 
1837),  the  first  of  a  sciiesof  great  contributioanby  this  and  otbet 
authors.  These  and  other  early  monographs  on  ttie  Tettfauy 
■hells  of  the  Paris  barf n,  of  the  environs  of  Boidcavx,  and  of  tlw 
sub-i^ieaninc  fonaatlons  of  Italy,  bron^t  out  the  strikiai 
distinctness  of  these  faunas  from  each  other  and  from  other 
moUuicaa  faunas.  Recognition  of  Uus  threefold  character 
led  Deshayes  to  establiah  a  threefold  division  of  the  Tertisejr 
based  on  the  percentage  of  molluscs  bekmging  to  types  wnr 
living  found  In  each.  To  these  divisions  Ly^  gan  fn  iSjj  the 
name*  Eocene,  Miocene  and  Pliocene. 

Jeme*  Hutlon  (1734-1797)  had  set  fonh  (1788)  the  prhicipte 
that  during  all  geological  time  there  has  bieoa  do  eaentinl 
change  in  the  character  of  evenU,  and  that  uniformity  of  law  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  mutability  ia  the  result*.  Lyell 
narshaUcd  all  the  obemrations  he  could  collect  in  snppott  of 
this  piind|de,  teaching  tliat  the  pment  ii  the  key  to  the  past, 
•ad  arraying  all  obtainable  evidence  igainst  the  caudyimic 
theories  of  Cuvier,  He  thus  exerted  a  potent  influence  od 
palaeoBtology  through  his  persistent  advocacy  of  mufwmi- 
Uiianism,  a  docttiae  with  which  LaBnrdt  shoold  also  be  credited. 
As  aoraot  the  vertebrates,  natetiids  «ei«  *«-'"*i''i**r|[  rapMljr 
for  the  great  generaliealioos  which  were  to  ffdlow  in  tlw  tUrd 
period.  Dc  BlainviUc  added  to  the  knowledte  of  tin  shdb 
of  the  Paris  basin;  Giovanni  Batlista  Brocchi  (1773-1836)  In 
1814,  and  Luigi  Bellardi  (1818-^889)  and  Giovanni  MichelntU 
(bora  i8i3)in  1840,  described  the  FUoccacnoUuicaef  tbetab- 
Apemine  fotnation  of  Italy;  fron  Germany  and  Awtiia 
appeared  the  epoch-making  works  <rf  Utfnridt  Ernst  Bcyricfa 
(1815-1896)  and  of  Morit2  Uoemes  (1815-1868). 

We  shall  pass  over  here  the  Uwnis  of  Adam  Sedgwick 
(1785-1873}  umI  .Sir  Rodetick  Uurchiaoa  (i79>-i87t)  in  Urn 
Palacoaoic  <rf  En^aad,  which  becaase  of  thdr  dose  ration  u» 
stratigi«|diy  more  properly  concern  gedogy;  but  must  ssentioa 
the  grand  contributions  of  JoadUm  Barrandc  (1799-1885), 
published  hi  his  SyUim*  tihirim  i»  caUre  it  la  Bohim*,  the  &iit 
volume  of  which  apficared  In  1853.  While  esfahliiliiBg  tht 
historic  divisioM  of  the  SIhulaa  la  Bobciaia,  Banande  also 
propounded  his  famous  theory  of  "orionies,"  by  tfhich  he 
attempted  to  explain  the  aberrant  occurrence  of  strata  ce» 
taiaing  animals  of  a  inMe  advuced  state  «moi«  atrau 
cantahtini  tariier  snd  mora  primitive  fatnu;  Ua  i—aipttoi 
was  that  the  second  fauna  had  nlgisted  from  an  aaknova 
neighbouring  region.  It  is  proved  that  the  specific  inSaacca 
on  which  Barraode's  generalisatioos  wece  founded  were  doe  to 
his  mtKolerpictatioB  of  the  ovcrtttmed  sad  faulted  stiau,  W 
his  conceptJaa  of  the  simultaneous  existence  of  two  tsaaas,  cat 
of  more  aacieat  and  one  of  moio  modm  type,  and  of  tbck 
alternation  ia  a  giwa  area,  was  hsMd  on  sauBd  pfaHoMphical 
prindplcs  and  has  beta  coafinn^  by  more  recsat  mA. 
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The  greatest  genmlizatlon  of  this  Mcond  pertodt  however, 
wu  lhat  partly  pr^Mred  for  by  d'Orbigny,  as  will  be  more  fully 
explained  later  in  this  article,  and  dearly  expressed  by  Agassiz 
—namely,  the  law  of  repetition  of  ancestral  stages  of  life  in  the 
course  of  the  tuccesaive  stages  of  individual  development.  Hiis 
law  of  Kcapitulatlon,  subsequently  termed  the  "  biogenetic 
law  "  by  Ernest  Hoediel,  was  the  greatest  phUosophtc  contri- 
bution of  this  period,  and  proved  to  be  not  only  one  of  the 
bulvnrks  of  the  evolution  theory  but  one  of  the  most 
linp<Mant  fninctplet  in  the  method  ot  pataeontolosy. 

On  the  whcrie,  u  in  the  case  of  vertebrate  palaeontology, 
the  pre- Darwinian  period  of  mvertebrate  palaeontology  was  one 
of  rather  dry  systematic  description,  in  which,  however,  the 
applications  of  the  science  gradually  extended  to  many  regions 
<rf  the  world  and  to  all  divisions  of  the  kingdom  of  invertebrates. 

ni.— Tkibd  Hutouc  Peuod 

Beginning  with  the  publication  of  Darwin's  peal  vorks, 
"  Norralitt  of  the  Suneying  Voyages  of  H.U.S.  'Advenlurt '  and 
*  Beogle  '  "  (1859),  and  "OnHic  Origin  of  Species  by  Meant  of 
Ifaliira  Seltdion  "  (1859).— A  review  of  the  two  first  dasdc 
works  of  Cbartet  Robert  Darwin  (1809-1881)  and  of  their 
influence  proves  that  be  was  the  founder  of  modem  palaeon- 
tology. Principles  of  descent  and  other  applications  of  untforrai- 
tarianism  which  had  been  stniggUog  for  expression  In  the 
writhigs  ot  Lmurck,  St  HihUre  and  de  BUnvUle  here  foond 
tbeir  true  interpretation,  because  ibe  geological  succesikm,  the 
rise,  the  migrations,  the  atlnctlotis,  were  all  connected  with 
the  grand  central  idea  of  evolution  from  primordial  fbnns. 

A  close  study  of  the  exact  modes  of  evolution  and  of  the 
pbDosophy  of  evolution  b  the  dbtlngiilsUng  feature  <tf  this 
period. '  It  appears  from  comparison  of  the  ¥rotk  bi  the  two 
great  divisions  of  vcrtebt;ite  and  invertebrate  palaeontology 
made  for  the  first  rime  tn  this  article  that  in  accuracy  of  observa- 
tion and  in  close  philosophical  analysis  of  facts  the  students  ot 
fiBvettebnte  palaeontology  led  the  w^.  This  was  due  to  the 
mudi  greater  completeness  and  abundance  of  material  afforded 
among  invertebrate  fossils,  and  it  was  manifested  in  the  demon- 
stration of  ttro  great  principles  or  laws:  first,  the  law  of  recapitu- 
lation, which  is  found  in  its  most  ideal  expresnon  in  the  ^elb 
of  invert ebra I es;  second,  in  the  law  of  direct  genetic  succession 
through  veiy  gradual  modiScatloB.  It  is  singular  that  the  second 
law  Is  stilt  ignored  by  many  zoologists.  Both  laws  were  of 
paramount  importance,  as  direct  evidence  of  Darwin's  theory 
of  descent,  which,  It  will  be  remembered,  was  at  the  time 
regarded  merely  as  m  hypothesis.  Nevertheless,  the  tradi^ 
of  phylogeny,  or  direct  lines  of  descent,  suddenly  began  to 
attract  far  more  interest  than  the  naming  and  description  of 
species. 

The  Law  of  RccapilulaJion.  Acceleratum.  Retardation. — This 
law,  that  in  the  stages  of  growth  of  Individual  devdopment 
(ontogeny),  an  animal  repeats  the  stages  of  Its  ancestral  evolution 
(phylogeny)  was,  as  we  have  stated,  anticipated  by  d'Orbigny. 
He  recognized  the  fact  that  the  shells  of  molluscs,  which  grow  by 
successive  additions,  preserve  unchanged  the  whole  series  of 
stages  of  thrir  Individual  development,  so  that  each  ^ell  of  a 
Cretaceous  ammonite,  for  example,  represents  five  stages  of 
progressive  modification  as  follows:  the  first  is  the  pMode 
embryonnaire,  during  which  the  shell  is  smooth;  the  second  and 
third  represent  periods  of  elaboration  and  omamenUlion;  the 
fourth  is  a  period  of  hiillal  d^enention;  the  fifth  and  hut  t 
period  of  degeneration  when  ornamentation  becomes  obsolete 
4tnd  the  exterior  smooth  again,  as  in  the  young.  D'Orbigny, 
being  a  special  creationist,  failed  to  recognize  the  bearing  of 
these  Individual  stages  on  evolution.  Alpheus  Hyatt  (1838- 
1901)  was  the  first  to  discover  (1866)  that  these  changes  tn  the 
torn  of  the  ammonite  shell  agreed  closely  with  those  which  bad 
been  passed  through  in  the  ancestral  history  of  the  ammonites. 
In  in  epoch-making  essay,  On  the  Parallelism  between  the  Di£erent 
tiagfs  of  Life  in  the  individual  and  those  in  tlte  entire  group  of  the 
UoUuKOUS  Order  Titfabranthiala  {1866),  and  b)  a  number  of 
•obaequent  memoirs,  among  whkfa  Genesis  of  the  Arietidat  (1880) 


and  Pk^gaij  tf  m  ifcyitM  CkaraeltriiHc  (1894)  should  be 
mentioned,  he  laid  the  foundations,  by  methods  of  the  most 
exact  analysis,  for  all  futtue  recapitidation  work  of  invertebrate 
palaeontologists.  He  showed  that  from  each  individud  ah^ 
of  an  ammonite  the  entire  ancestral  series  may  be  reconstructed, 
and  that,  while  the  eariicr  shell-whorb  Main  the  characters  of 
the  adults  of  preceding  members  of  the  series,  a  shell  in  its  own 
adult  stage  adds  a  new  charaaer,  which  in  turn  becomes  the 
pre-adult  character  of  the  types  which  will  succeed  it;  fmally, 
that  this  comparison  between  the  revolutions  of  the  life  of  an 
individual  and  the  life  of  the  entire  order  of  ammonites  is  wonder- 
fully harmoniouB  and  precise.  Moreover,  the  last  stages  of 
individual  life  ore  prophetic  not  only  <rf  future  rising  and 
progressing  derivatives,  but  in  the  case  of  senile  Indivkhub  of 
future  declinbg  and  degradational  series. 

Thus  the  recaidtulatlon  law,  %rhlch  bad  been  built  up  Indepen* 
dently  from  the  observations  and  speculations  on  vertebrates  1^ 
LorensOfen  (i779-i8st),  Johann  Friedrich  Meckel  (1781-1833), 
St  Hllaire,  Karl  Ernst  von  Bacr  (1793-1S76)  and  others,  and  had 
been  applied  (1842-1845)  Vogt  (1817-1895)  and  Agassiz, 

In  their  respective  fields  of  observation,  to  comparison  of  indi- 
vidual sUges  with  the  adults  of  the  same  group  il  preceding 
geological  periods,  furnished  the  key  to  the  determination  of  the 
ancestry  of  the  invertebrates  generally. 

Hyatt  went  further  and  demonstrated  that  ancestral  character^ 
are  pasaed  through  by  successive  descendants  at  a  more  and  more 
accderated  rate  In  each  generation,  thus  giving  time  for  the 
appearance  ot  new  charactcn  in  the  adult.  His  "law  of 
acceleration"  together  with  the  complementary  "law  of 
relardalion,"  or  the  9h>wing  up  in  the  development  of  certain 
characters  (first  prxipounded  by  E.  D.  Cape),  was  also  a  pbilo' 


Fig.  6. 


sophic  contribution  of  the  first  importance  (see  fig.  6  and 
Plate  HI.,  fig.  7). 

In  the  same  year,  1866,  Frana  Marthi  Hilgendorf  (1839-  ) 
studied  the  sbrils  of  Piauorbis  from  the  Miocene  lake  barin 
underiying  the  present  vfllage  of  Steinheim  in  WOrttembcrg, 
and  introduced  the  method  of  examination  of  large  tmmbers  of 
individual  specimens,  a  method  which  has  become  of  prime 
importance  in  the  sctcoce.  He  discovered  the  actual  transmn- 
tattoos  In  direct  genetic  series  of  species  on  the  niccessive 
depoNtion  levels  tl  the  old  lake  basin.  Tfals  study  <rf  dtrcd 
genetic  series  marked  another  great  advance,  and  became  possible 
in  invertebrate  palaeontology  long  before  it  was  introduced 
among  the  vertebrates.  Hyatt,  in  a  re-examination  of  the 
Stdnbelm  deposits,  |»oved  that  successive  roodlficalionf  ogcht 
at  the  same  levd  as  well  aa  in  vertical  snccestioo.  Udchiot 
Neumayr  (1845-1890)  and  C.  M.  Paul  Hrailaity  demonstrated 
genetic  series  of  Palndtma  {Vtwipan)  in  the  Pliocene  lakes  of 
Slavonia  (1875). 

TMe  UntttHans  of  Waagen.  OrtfofriKtir.— In  1869  Wilhdm 
Heinrich  Waagen  (1841-1900)  entered  the  field  with  the  study 
of  A  mmenitts  subradiatus.  He  proposed  the  term  "  mutations  " 
for  the  minute  progressive  changes  of  single  cbaraciers  In 
definite  directions  as  observed  In  successive  stratigraphic  levela. 
Even  when  seen  in  mbmte  features  only  he  recognSaed  them  as 
orastant  progressive  cfaaiacten  or  "chronologic  varictks"  im 
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contnu  with  conlaDponneoui  w  "geocnphk  vitleUes," 
which  be  considered  inconstant  >nd  slight  ByiUmatic  value. 
More  recent  analysis  has  shown,  however,  that  certain  modifica- 
Ikms  observed  within  the  same  slntisnphic  level  are  really 
gndci  of  mutatioDS  which  show  divergenoet  comparable  to 
those  found  in  successive  levels.  The  collective  term  "  mnta- 
lion,"  as  now  employed  by  palaeontolo^sts,  signifies  a  type 
modified  to  a  slight  dqpec  in  one  ot  more  ol  iu  characters  along 
a  impeisive  or  definite  line  of  ^yfetk  devdopmat.  Tht 
term  "  mutation  "  also  applies  to  a  single  new  characto-  and  fW 
dlitiiKtion'  may  be  luwwn  as  "  the  mutation  ot  Waagen." 
This  definitely  directed  evolution,  or  development  in  a  few 
deterounable  directions,  has  since  been  termed  "  orthogeiKtic 
cvdutim,"  and  b  ncogniaed  by  all  workcra  in  invcrtebnt* 
palaeontology  and  phykifcny  as  fundamenttl  because  the  facts 
el  invertebrate  palaeontology  admit  of  no  other  interpretatioiL 
Among  the  many  who  followed  the  method  of  attack  tint 
outlined  by  Hyatt,  or  who  indqieitdently  diicwvered  his 
method,  oidjr  t  lew  cu  ba  mentioiwd  here  nireriy,  Waagn 
(1869),  Neumayr  (tS7i),  Wdrtlemberger  <t88e),  Braoco  (188s), 
hfoj^vics  (iSSi),  Buclunan  (1S87),  Kar^nsky  (1SS9),  Jackson 
(1890),  Beccbcr  (1S90),  Fcnin-Smith  (iSg;),  Clarke  (1898) 
and  Grabau  (1904).  Mclchior  Neumayr,  the  great  Austrian 
palaeontologbt,  espedally  extended  the  phUosophle  foundatiops 
U  modem  ^vcrtabrate  palaeontdogy,  and  tmced  a  number  of 
continuous  genetic  scries  (Jffrmtnreike)  In  successive  horiioDs. 
He  also  demonsltated  that  mutAtions  have  this  specuU  or 
distinctive  character,  that  they  repeat  in  the  aame  ditectioa 
without  osdllalioB  or  relrofiession.  He  cqtrcsaed  great  reserve 
IS  to  the  causes  of  these  mutations.  He  was  the  first  to  attempt 
a  comprehensive  treatment  of  all  faivcrtcbcatcs  from  the  genetic 
point  of  view;  but  unfoTtunately  his  great  work,  entitled 
Dit  Siamm  da  Tkicmkkt  {^^enni  and  Prague,  1889),  was 
UKomplcted. 

The  absolute  agreement  In  the  results  Independently  obtained 
by  these  various  invesrigators,  the  interpretation  of  individual 
development  aa  the  guide  to  phyfeUc  development,  the 
demonstraUon  of  continuous  genetic  sedes,  eadi  muution 
falling  into  its  proper  place  and  all  showing  a  definite  direction, 
cwpstitnte  eontrtbuiionB  to  biological  phitoaophy  «f  the  fiiat 
importance,  which  have  been  Uttle  known  or  appreciated  by 
soologists  because  of  thdr  puUicatioa  in  mmopiphs  of  very 
spedal  chaiactn. 

Vtrtdralt  Polaeonloiefj  after  Darnn.—Tbit  impulse  which 
Darwin  gave  to  vertebrate  palaeontology  wis  immediate  and 
unbounded,  finding  expression  especially  in  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Henry  Huilcy  (iSij-iSq;)  in  England,  of  Jean  Albert 
Gaudry  (b-  1817)  in  France,  in  America  of  Edward  Drinker 
Cope  (1840-1897)  and  Othniel  Charh*  Marsh  (1831-1899). 
Rne  enables  of  the  spirit  of  the  period  as  applied  to  extinct 
Matnmilia  are  (^udry's  Animaux  foitiUt  a  ttaicpe  4t  rAuiqiu 
(i86s)  00  the  Upper  Miocene  fauna  of  Pikermi  near  Athens,  and 
the  remaxkabie  meraoin  of  Vladimir  Onufrievich  Kowolevsky 
(tS4a-t8S3),  published  in  1873,  These  works  swept  aude  the  d^ 
ttaditioDal  foasil  tore  which  had  been  aocumubting  In  France  and 
Germany.  They  breathed  the  new  spirit  of  the  recognition  of 
adaptation  and  descrnl.  In  1867-1871  Mtlne  Edwards  published 
Us  memoirs  on  the  Miocene  Urds  <rf  central  France.  Huilcy's 
devdopment  of  the  method  of  palaeontology  shotdd  be  atudied 
b  hli  collected  memoiis  IStinai/U  tfemairt  tf  nomas  Htwry 
HtaUy,  4  vols.,  189S).  In  Kowalcvsky's  Vtrttuk  eintr  nalUr- 
ikkeH  Clatsifcation  dtr  FettiUn  HmfMae  (1873)  we  find  a  model 
nnioB  of.  detailed  induaivc  ttvdy  with  theory  and  working 
hypothcsia.  All  these  writcn  attidwd  the  problem  of  dcMent* 
and  pubtbhed  prcHmlnaTy  ph]4ogenies  of  such  animals  as  the 
horse.  tUnoccroa  and  elephsnt,  which  time  has  proved  to  be 
of  only  general  value  and  not  at  all  comparable  to  the  exact 
phylogenetk  series  which  were  being  established  by  invertebrate 
palaeontolo^ts.  Phyletfc  gap*  began  to  be  filled  in  this  general 
my,  however,  by  discovery,  especially  through  lemaikable 

« The  Dutch  bouniM.  D«  Vrfes.  kos  cmptoycd  the  tern  in  another 
•Msa,  u  msaa  a  rfight  hnp  or  Bshatloa. 


disoovoics  In  Nonb  America  by  LcUy,  Cope  and  Uaiah,  a^  th* 
ensuing  phylogenics  gave  enormous  prcatias  to  paUconiology. 

Cope's  philoe(q>hic  contributions  to  palaeontology  bocan  ia 
1868  (sM  essays  in  7A«0rffMi^ite/'sHUf.  New  Yofk,  i887,aBd 
Ti*  Primary  Faclwi  of  O^onic  Etolmtum,  Chicago,  i8«6)  wkk 
the  independent  discovery  and  demonstration  among  ven*- 
brates  of  the  laws  of  acceleration  and  retardation.  To  the  law 
of  "recapitulation"  be  anfoctunatcly  applied  Hyatt's  utm 
"  parallelism,"  n  term  wUdi  is  naed  now  in  aaothec  eeaae.  B» 
especially  pointMt  out  the  lawi  of  tho  "extinction  of  the 
spedaUied  "  and  "  survival  of  the  noiMpecialiacd  "  tormo  ol 
lUe,  and  challenged  Darwin's  princq>le  of  selection  as  an  ritfrlsna- 
tkm  of  the  ori^  of  aAptations  by  saying  that  the  "  owvivnl 
ot  the  fittest "  daet  not  ovliin  the  "  origin  of  tte  fittcM."  H* 
personally  ton^t  to  denwoMiate  such  origin,  tnt,  la  tho 
enstence  of  a  spedfic  internal  growth  force,  which  be  termed 
baikmie  forto,  and  second  in  the  direa  inheritance  of  acquired 
mechanical  modifirationo  of  the  teeth  and  feet.  He  thus  re- 
vived lamanck^  vlewi  and  hdped  to  found  the  eo-csllcd  ae^ 
Lamaickian  acbuol  ia  America.  To  thia  school  A.  Hyatt,  W.  H. 
Dall  and  many  other  invertebrate  palaeontologists  subaciihed. 

Hi^ory  of  Disenaj.  Vtrtt^ata.—la  discovery  the  theatx* 
of  interest  haa  shifted  from  contiiwnt  to  continent,  often  in  a 
sensational  aunner.  After  a  long  period  of  gradual  imdatisaol 
the  ancient  life  of  Europe^  citen^ng  eastwanl  to  Greece,  castcta 
Asia  aikd  to  Australia,  attention  became  centred  on  North 
America,  especially  on  Rocky  Mounuin  eiploratioa.  New  and 
unheard.of  onlcn  of  am^blano,  itptik*  and  came  to 

the  surface  of  knowledge,  icvolutioniaing  thou^t,  demoiwtntiBK 
the  evolution  theory,  aad  solving  some  of  the  most  importaM 
probtenu  of  descent.  Especially  imteworthy  was  the  discovery 
of  birds  with  teeth  both  in  Europe  {ArckaeopUrfx)  and  in  Neeth 
America  {HaftrormU),  of  Eocene  sta^  in  the  history  of  the 
hotse,and  of  the  giant  dinosauria  of  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceoaa 
in  Nwth  America.  Then  tbe  stage  of  novelty  suddenly  shifted 
to  South  America,  wher^  after  the  pioneer  bboun  of  Darwi^ 
Owen  and  Burmeiater,  the  field  of  our  knowledge  was  suddenly 
and  vastly  extended  by  e:q>loratk>ns  by  the  broifaeta  Amc^iiao 
(Carioaand  Florcntino).  We  were  in  the  midst  of  wore  thoioagh 
examination  of  the  aodent  world  of  Patagonia,  of  thePaaqMua 
repon  and  of  its  submerged  sister  continent  Antarctica,  when  the 
scene  shifted  to  North  Africa  through  the  dlscoveiics  of  Ungh 
J.  L.  Bcodnell  and  Charics  W.  Andrews.  These  latter  discoveries 
supply  u*  with  the  ancestry  of  the  el^haate  and  many  other 
forms.  They  round  out  our  knowledfe  of  Tertiary  history,  bat 
leave  the  problems  of  the  Cretaceous  mammah  and  of  th^^ 
relations  to  Tertiary  mammals  Still  unsolved.  Similarly,  taa 
Mesozoic  reptiles  have  been  traced  successively  to  variot»  parts 
of  the  world  from  France,  Ccrmauy,  England,  to  North  Aatietica 
and  South  America,  to  Australia  and  New  ZealaiKl  and  to 
northern  Rnsria,  from  Cretaceous  times  back  into  the  Peroiaa. 
aod  by  latest  reporu  Into  the  Carbooifecous. 

DixfKry  of  Inarrtebralu.— Tbe  most  striking  feature  of 
exploration  for  invertebmtcs,  next  to  the  worid-wide  extent  t* 
which  exploration  has  been  carried  on  and  rcsuha  apfrfied.  to 
the  early  i^ipearance  of  life.  Until  comparatively  recent  tiroes 
the  molluscs  were  conridercd  as  appearing  on  the  h'mltt  of  the 
Cambrian  and  Ordovtdan;  but  Charles  0.  Waloott  has  desofbed 
a  tiny  lamcUibranch  (IfodisMda)  from  the  Inferior  Cambiiaa, 
and  he  rtporu  the  gastropod  (?)  genus  Chuaria  from  the  pr»- 
Cambrian.  Cephalopod  mdlusci  have  been  traced  back  to  the 
sttaight-shcUed  aauLiloids  of  the  genus  Voliorikdh,  wbHc  true 
ammonitce  have  been  found  in  the  inferior  Permian  of  the  Cointi- 
Bent  aad  Iqr  Americaa  palaeontologistt  in  the  true  owl  meawue^ 
Similariy,  eariy  forms  of  the  crustacean  sub^taa  HemtoBata 
have  been  trattd  to  the  pre-Cambtian  of  North  America. 

Recent  discoveries  of  vertebrates  arc  of  the  same  significance; 
the  most  primitive  fishes  being  traced  to  the  Ordovician  or 
base  of  the  Silurian,*  which  proves  that  we  shall  discover  more 

■  ProfcMor  Bashfocd  Dean  doabts  the  fish  charactcra  ot  theso 
Otdovic  Rocky  MouMain  forma.  Piecb  admiu  their  fidi  characf 
but  oooddEfB  the  locfcs  inUuhcd  Dovonk. 
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Plate  I. 


Fig.  I.— An  ichlhy<Baur  (/.  ^driscUna)  cooUiDing  in  the  bod^  cavity  the  paitUUy  preserved  skeletons  of  seven 
younc,  proving  that  the  young  of  the  animal  developed  within  the  maternal  body  and  wen  brought  forth  alive; 
i.  t.  that  the  tdahyouur  was  a  Oviparous  aainuL  (Sfeeimai  presented  to  the  Amarkan  Museum  ^  Natural 
BUIorv  hy  lit  Royal  Musmm  ^  Smitimt  Unu^  Prefator  Eberkard  Pnat.) 


Fig.  3.— One  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  many  spcdmcnadiscovercdaiidpTcparcdbyHerr  Bernard  Hauff.  and  showing  the  extra- 
ordiniry  preservation  of  the  epidermis  of  the  ichthyosaur,  which  givci  the  complete  caolour  of  the  body  in  silhouette,  the 
outlines  of  the  paddles,  of  the  remaikaUy  fish-like  tail,  into  the  lower  lobe  of  whkh  the  vertebral  column  extends,  ana  Uw 

great  integumentary  dorsal  fin, 

Matrrialsforthe  ResUtralion  of  Ithlkyoiaurt. — This  plate  illustrates  the  eiceptiona I  opportunity  afforded  the  palaeonttJoRt^t 
throujfh  the  remarkably  preserved  remains  of  Ichthyosaurs  in  the  quarries  of  Holimaden  near  Stuttgart. WUrttemberg.  excavated 
for  manyyears  by  Herr  Bernard  HauS.  (Illuilralitms  npndmcid  by  permitiUm  from  iMciaKiM  in  tiu  Amtrita*  itmtmm  ot 
NatuMlBlUUfry,Smyork.)  r  ^  r"  * 
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Fig.  4- — Skeleton  of  Allosauros. 


I^.  <;.— Restoration  of  Allosaunis. 


UaleTMlsfar  Ike  ResloralitiH  of  Dinosaurs. — Caniivorous  dinosaur  [Allnsaurus)  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  period  of  North  Amerka, 
an  animal  closely  related  to  the  MetaUisaurus  type  of  England.  The  skeleton  (life.  4)  was  found  nearly  complete  in  the  beds  of 
the  Morrison  formation.  Upper  Juwssic  of  central  Wyoming,  U.  S.  A.  Near  it  was  discovered  the  posterior  portion  of  tbe 
skeleton  of  a  giant  herbivorous  dinosaur  (Bronlosaurut  Marsh).  It  was  observed  that  ten  of  tbe  caudal  vertebne  of  the  Utter 
skeleton  bore  tooth  marks  and  grooves  corrciipondinK  exactly  with  the  sharp  pointed  teeth  in  the  jaw  of  the  carnivorous  dinosa.ur. 
This  proved  that  the  great  herbivorous  dinosaur  had  been  preyed  upon  by  its  smaller  carnivorous  conteraporaiy.  Teetbof  Um 
carnivorous  dinosaur  scattered  among  the  bones  of  the  herbivorous  dinosaur  completed  the  line  of  circumstantial  evidence. 
I'pon  this  testimony  the  restoration  (fig.  5)  of  the  Megal(»aur  baa  been  drawn  by  Charles  R.  Knight  under  tbe  difcction  of 
Profeasoc  Osbom. 
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TTiis  scries  of  feet  rfi.rcii.Til.  the  evnlution.iry 
succession  from  llic  K'icene  II yfijhippm  Uj  to  the 
modern  Efttus  i'l)  st'cn  in  Irunl  aii  l  in  si'lc  view. 
Tbe  top  bone  is  the  os  calcis,  or  hocl(  bone,  to  nfaieli 
tb«  Umiam  AeUUtt  k  attacfaed.  Tbe  boUom  bone 
Sa  tha  tenninal  r*"*"**  which  b  bueiUd  In  the 
heut  of  the  booL 


Utryekifipus 


Utryekippia 

iniignis 
(milk  malax). 


ParMppiu 
pnmUmiis. 


MtuUpfux 
imtrmtdtut. 


Metokipfiiu 
bairdif 


MttohippHS 
bairdi. 


OnMppiu 
sp. 


Eohippus 


EMppus 


Modern 
bone. 


Miocene. 


Oluocene 
(White 
river  for- 
nuitioo}> 


Oligocene 
(White 
river  for- 
mation). 


Middle 
Eocene 
(Bridget 

for- 
mation}. 

Lower 
Eocene 
(Wind 
river  for- 
mation). 
(Wasatch 

for- 
mation). 


Rg.  7. — ^I^w  of  Acceleration  and  Retardation  lUnstratcd  in  the  Evolution  of 
the  Hind  Feet  of  the  Horse. 

(Frod*  p^los  Itnl  by  the  American  Uuattm  of  Nalurtl  BUlory.) 


Fig.  8. — Ten  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  second 
upper  molar  tooth  of  the  right  side,  uruged 
according  to  gccdo^cal  level. 

iSoj.  i-gjrom  "AmerieaK  Equiiat ") 
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andcirt  dtordata  in  Uie  C&mbrttui  Or  even  pie-CAmbrluL  Thus 
«11  receot  diicqvery  tends  to  carry  the  centres  of  origin  and  of 
dispersAl  of  bU  mnimal  types  fartber  and  fartber  back  in  gedogical 
time. 

IV.— Reiatiohs  ot  Palazontologv  to  Oibu  Physical 
Eakth  SaENccs 

Ceetogf  and  Palaeophytiograpky. — Fosuls  are  not  absohite 
tiinekeqicrs,  became  we  have  lilUe  idea  of  the  rate  of  evolution; 
tbiy  an  only  relative  timekeepers,  which  enable  us  to  check  ofi 
the  period  oi  depoution  of  one  formation  with  that  tii  another. 
HtisleT  qaetUootd  the  tim*  value  of  fossils,  but  recent  research 
has  tended  to  show  that  identity  of  species  and  of  muutlons  is, 
on  the  wholc^  a  guide  to  synchtoneity,  though  the  general  tange 
of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  life  as  wcil  as  of  plant  life  b 
generdly  nocciury  for  the  cstaUishment  of  approximate 
synditoniun.  Snce  foeils  afford  an  immediate  and  generally 
a  decUve  due  to  the  mode  of  deposition  of  rocka,  whether 
marine,  lacuttrine,  flaviatSe,  flood  plain  or  aeoUan,  they  lead 
m  naturally  Into  paloeophysiography.  Instances  of  marine 
and  lanutiine  aoaly^  have  been  cited  above.  The  analysis 
of  continent^  faunas  into  those  inhabiting  rivers,  lowlands, 
forests,  pUins  or  uplands,  aSords  a  key  to  physiographic  con- 
ditions all  through  the  Tertiary.  For  example,  the  famous 
bone-beds  of  the  Oligocene  .ol  South  Dakota  have  been  analysed 
by  W,  D.  Mai  tbear,  and  ate  shown  to  contain  fluviatile  or  channel 
beda  with  water  and  river-Uving  fotms,  aikd  neighbourlDg 
flood-idahi  sedhnents  containing  lenutna  ot  fdaint-Uving  ftsnu. 
Thus  we  may  compleu  the  fonncr  phystopaphic  pictiuc  of  a 
vast  flood  plain  cast  of  the  Rocky  Mbwntaina,  traveaed  by  aleidy 
neandering  streams. 

Aa  alnad]^  intimated,  oitr  knowledge  of  faUnmalurcUa, 
or  ot  past  climates,  is  derivable  ctneBy  from  fos^  Suggested 
,  two  ceuturics  ago  by  Robert  Hooke,  this  use  of  fossils  has  in  the 
hands  of  Barrande,  Nenmsyt',  the  marquis  de  S&porU  (iSgj), 
Oswald  Haer  (1809-18B3),  and  an  army  of  ft^lowers  developed 
fato  a  iab«IeiKe  of  vast  impoitance  and  intetesL  It  is  true 
that  a  great  variety  of  evidence  b  afforded  by  the  composition 
of  the  rocks,  that  ^uiers  have  left  their  traces  in  gladal  scratch- 
ing and  transported  boulders,  also  that  proofs  of  arid  or  semi- 
arid  conditions  arc  found  in  the  reddish  c^our  of  rocks  in  certain 
ftortiona  af  the  Palaeosolc,  Trias  and  Eocene;  but  fonth  afford 
the  most  predse  and  condusive  evidence  as  to  the  past  lustory 
of  cliinale,  because  of  the  fact  that  adaptations  to  temperature 
have  remained  constant  for  n>illions  of  years,  AH  conclusions 
derived  from  the  various  forms  of  animal  and  plant  life  should 
be  scntiii^ed  -doaely  and  compated.  The  biilUant  theories 
of  the  palaeobotuust,  Oswald  Heer,  as  to  the  extension  of  a 
sub-tropical  climate  to  Europe  and  even  to  extreme  northern 
latitudes  in  Tertiary  time,  which  have  appealed  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  found  their  way  so  widely  into  literature,  are  now 
challenged  by  J.  W.  Gregory  (ClimalU  Vanaliont,  Ikeir  Exlml 
and  Cmises,  International  Geolopcol  Congress,  Mexico,  1906], 
who  holds  that  the  extent  of  climatic  changes  in  past  times  has 
been  peatly  exaggerated. 

It  u  to  palaeugeography  and  zoogeography  in  their  redprocal 
lelations  that  palaeontology  has  rendered  the  most  unique 
services.  Geographets  ore  practically  helpless  as  hbtorians, 
and  problems  of  the  former  elevation  and  distribution  of  the 
land  and  sea  masses  depend  for  their  solution  chiefly  upon  the 
palaeontolofUt.  With  good  reason  geographers  have  given 
reluctant  consent  to  some  of  the  bold  restorations  of  andent 
continental  outlines  by  palaeontologists;  yet  some  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  recent  sdence  have  been  in  Ihb  field.  The 
'concurrence  of  botuiical  (Hooker,  1S47),  Eoological,  and  finally 
of  pUacontological  evidence  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
continent  of  Antarctica,  b  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
bMo^cal  Investigation.  To  the  evidence  advanced  by  a  great 
numberofauthoncomes  the  clinching  teslimony  of  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  varieties  of  Australian  marsupials  in  Patagonia, 
as  originally  discovered  by  Ameghino  and  more  exactly  described 
by  raembeis  of  the  Princeton  Patagonian  expetStioa  staff;  while 


the  r<M^  shells  of  the  Eocene  of  Patagonia  as  analysed  by 
Orrmann  give  evidence  of  the  ezbtenoe  ol  a  continnous  sb««> 
Une,  or  at  lea'»  of  shallow-water  areas,  between  Austnlia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  America.  Hiis  Hue  of  hypothecs  and 
dcmonsUatifHi  b  typical  of  the  palaeogetvrqiUG  methods 
generally— namdy,  that  Vertebrate  palaeont<4ogbU,  impressed 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  extinct  forms  of  continental  life, 
demand  land  connexion  or  migration  tracts  from  common 
cenues  of  ori^n  and  dispmal,  while  the  inverubrate  pahuon- 
tologist  alone  u  able  to  restore  andent  coast-lines  and  delendne 
the  extent  and  width  of  these  tracts.  Thus  has  been  built  up  a 
dbtinct  and  most  important  branch.  The  great  contributors 
to  the  paloeogcograpby  of  Europe  are  Neumayr  and  Eduard 
Sucss  (b.  lAji),  followed  by  Freeh,  Canu,  de  Lapporent  and 
others.  Neumayr  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  restore  the 
graoder  earth  oiUh'nes  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  in  Juiusic  times. 
SuesS  outlined  the  ancient  rdations  of  Alrica  and  Asia  through 
hb  "  Gondwana  Land,"  a  land  mass,  practically  identical  with 
the  "  Lemuria  "  of  zoologbts.  South  American  palaeogeographgr 
has  been  traced  by  von  Ihring  into  a  northern  land  masa, 
"  Arcbclcnb,"  and  a  soudiero  mass,  "  Archiplata,"  the  latter  at 
times  united  with  an  antarctic  mntinent.  Following  the  pioneer 
studies  of  Dana,  the  American  palaeontologists  and  lArato- 
giaphers  Bailey  Willis,  John  M.  Clarke,  Charles  ScbUchert  and 
others  have  re-entered  the  study  of  the  Palaeozoic  geography 
of .  the  North  American  continent  with  work  of  astonishing 
precision. 

Zoogeography. — Closely  connected  with  palaeogeography  b 
xoogeography,  the  animal  dbtribution  of  past  periods.  The 
sdence  of  zoogeography,  founded  by  Humboldt,  Edward  Forbes, 
Huxley,  P.  L.  Sclater,  Alfred  Russd  Wallace  and  otheis,  largely 
upon  the  present  distributioa  tA  animal  life,  b  now  cncounteting 
through  palaeontology  a  new  and  fasdnating  series  of  pnUems. 
In  brief,  it  must  connect  living  dislriburion  with  dbti^ution  la 
past  time,  and  develop  a  system  which  will  be  in  harmony  wilJb 
the  main  focu  of  zoology  and  palaeontology.  The  theory  of 
past  mlgratlun  from  continent  to  continent,  snggeMed  bry 
Cuvier  to  explain  the  replacement  of  the  aninul  life  wUdt  lu4 
become  extinct  through  sudden  geologic  changes,  was  prophetic 
of  one  of  the  chief  features  of  modem  method— namdy,  the 
tracing  of  migrations.  With  thb  has  been  connected  the  theory 
of  "  centres  of  ori^  "  or  ot  Uie  geofraphic  regions  where  tlw 
chief  characteis  of  great  groups  have  been  established.  Among 
invertebrates  Barrandc's  doctrine  ot  centres  of  oiipn  was  a^ilied 
by  Hyatt  to  the  genesis  of  the  Arietidoe  (1889);  after  studying 
thousands  of  individuals  from  the  prindpal  deposits  of  Eunqie 
he  decided  that  the  cradles  of  the  various  branches  of  thb  famSy 
were  tlic  basins  of  the  CMe  d'Or  and  southern  Germany, 
Ortmann  has  traced  the  centre  of  dispersal  of  the  fresh-water 
Crawfish  genera  Coin&irw,  Potamabius  and  Cambaroidet  to 
eastern  Asia,  where  their  common  ancestors  lived  In  Cretaceous 
time.  Similarly,  among  vertebrates  the  method  of  restoring  post 
centres  of  origin,  largely  originating  with  Edward  Forbes,  has 
developed  into  a  most  distinct  and  important  branch  of  historical 
work.  Thb  branch  of  the  science  has  reached  the  highest 
development  in  its  application  to  the  hbtory  of  the  extinct 
mammalia  the  Tertiary  through  the  original  work  of  Cope  and 
Henri  Filbol,  which  has  been  brought  to  a  much  higher  degree 
of  exactness  recently  through  the  Uudies  of  H.  F.  Osbom, 
Charles  DqiCict,  W.  D.  Matthew  and  H.  G.  Stehlln. 

v.— ReUl'nOMS  or  PAtAEONTOtOCT  TO  OTREI 
Zoological  Methods 
Systemalie  Zoelagy.—lt  b  obvious  that  the  Linnaean  binomial 
terminology  and  its  subsequent  trinomial  refinement  for  spedes, 
sub-species,  and  varieties  was  adapted  to  express  the  differences 
between  animab  as  they  exist  to-day,  distributed  contemporane- 
ously over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  it  u  wholly  inadapted 
to  express  either  the  minute  gradations  of  Successive  generic 
series  or  the  branching  of  a  genetically  connected  chain  of 
life.  Such  gradations,  termed  "  mutations  "  by  Waagen,  are 
distinguished,  as  observed,  in  tin^t  ckanclerti  they  are  the 
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Huaiua,  or  grades  of  diSerencc,  which  are  the  mors  gndui) 
tbe  mote  finely  we  dissect  the  geologic  column,  whOe  the  tefna 
•pcciet,  sub-species  mi^  variety  &re  gencmlly  bued  upon  i  sum 
of  changes  io  MeMral  chvacten.  Thus  palaeontology  hu  brought 
to  light  an  entirely  new  nomenclatural  problem,  which  can  only 
be  solved  by  rcaolutdy  adopting  an  entirely  different  principle. 


which  ti  caestlally  baaed  oa  a  thsoiy  ot  inUmiptad  «c  da> 
continiMUs  chancteiSa  ii  'ttT^'-'Ht 
Emhryetoty  cud  OHtofny.— In  following  Uw  discovety  «l  tbm 

law  of  recapitulation  among  palaeontologisis  we  have  dearly 
stated  the  chief  contribution  of  palaeontology  to  the  science  ot 
ontogeny— namely,  the  correspondences  and  differences  beti 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  HORSE. 


Fic.  9. 


Thb  revolution  may  be  accomplbhcd  by  adding  the  term 
"  mutation  aKcnding  "  or  "  nutation  descending  "  for  the 
minute  steps  of  transformation,  and  the  term  ^Aywm,  as  employed 
in  Germany,  for  the  minor  and  major  branches  of  Reoetic  series. 
Bit  by  bit  muUtloos  are  added  to  each  other  in  different  single 
characters  until  a  sura  or  degree  of  mutations  is  reached  which 
no  zoologist  would  hesitate  to  place  in  a  separate  spedcs  or  in  a 
separate  genus. 

The  minute  gradations  observed  by  Hyatt,  Waagen  and  all 
Invertebrate  palaeontologists,  in  tbe  hard  parts  (shells)  of 
molluscs.  Sic,  are  analogous  to  the  equally  minute  gradaUons 
observed  by  vertebrate  palaeontologists  in  the  hard  parts  of  rep- 
tiles and  mammals.  The  mutations  of  Waagen  may  possibly. 
In  fact,  prove  to  be  identical  wilh  the  "  definite  variations  "  or 
"  rectigradations  "observed  byOsbora  in  the  teeth  of  mammals. 
For  example,  la  the  grinders  of  Eocene  horses  (see  Plate  lU.,  fig. 
8  i  also  fig.  g>  in  a  lower  horizon  a  cusp  Is  adumbrated  in  shadowy 
form.  In  a  slightly  higher  horizon  it  b  visible,  in  a  stilt  higher 
horizon  it  is  full-growni  and  wc honour  thisfioal  stage  by  assign- 
ing to  the  animal  which  bears  it  a  new  specific  name.  When  a 
number  of  such  characters  accumulate,  wc  further  honotir  then 
by  assigning  a  new  generic  name.  This  b  exactly  the  no  men- 
cUturc  system  laid  down  by  Owen,  Cope,  Marsh  and  others, 
although  established  without  any  understanding  of  the  Uw  of 
mutation.  But  besides  the  innumerable  characters  which  ate 
visible  and  measurable,  there  are  probably  thousands  which 
we  cannot  measure  or  wbiA  have  not  been  £scavcred,  since 
every  part  ot  the  organism  enjoys  its  gradual  and  independent 
evolution.  In  the  face  of  the  continuous  series  of  characters 
and  types  revealed  by  patacontdogy,  the  Unnacan  terminology, 


the  individual  order  of  development  and  the  ancestral  order  of 
evolution.  The  mutual  relations  of  palaeontology  and  cihbryo- 
logy  and  comparative  anatomy  as  means  of  determining  the 
ancestry  of  animals  are  most  interesting.  In  tracing  the 
phytogeny,  or  ancestral  history  of  organs,  palaeontology  ^ords 
the  only  absolute  criterion  on  the  successive  evolution  of  organs 
im  lime  as  well  as  of  (progressive)  evolution  in  form.  From 
comparative  anatomy  alone  it  is  possible  to  arrange  a  series  o( 
living  forms  which,  although  structurally  a  convindog  array 
because  placed  in  a  graded  series,  may  be,  nevertheless,  in  an 
order  inverse  to  that  of  the  actual  historical  succession.  The 
most  marked  case  of  such  Inversion  in  comparative  anatomy  b 
that  of  Carl  Gegcnbaur  (iSifr-tgoj),  who  in  arranging  the  fins 
of  fishes  in  support  of  his  theory  that  the  fin  of  the  Ausnaltan 
lung-fish  {CeraUidut)  was  the  most  primitive  (or  ArckifUrypmm), 
placed  as  tbe  primonlial  type  a  fin  which  palaeonlolq^r  bu 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  latest  types  if  not  the  last.  It  is 
equally  true  that  pataeontological  evidence  has  frequently  failed 
where  we  most  sorely  needed  it.  The  student  must  therdore 
resort  to  what  may  be  called  a  tripod  of  evidence,  derived  from 
the  available  tkcu  of  cmbiyology,  compaiative  uutony  and 
palaeontology. 

VI.— Tbs  PaLAEOtnoiocisT  as  Histohah 

The  mtdes  0/  ehante  oauHtf  amimatt,  and  mttluds  0/  MM^ytimf 
(Aem.— As  historian  the  palaeontolo^  always  has  befotc  hita 
as  orte  of  hb  most  fasdnatlitg  problems  phylogeny,  or  the 
restoration  of  the  great  tree  of  animal  descent.  Were  the 
geologic  record  complete  he  would  be  able  to  trace  tbe  ancestry 
of  man  and  of  all  other  animals  back  to  their  very  bcginninft 
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ht  the  primordial  protopluni.  DmKng  with  immnptcd 
evidence,  however,  it  be<wws  necesnry  to  eitcrdse  the  closest 
uulysu  and  synthesis  as  part  of  his  general  art  aa  a  restorer. 

The  most  fundamenlal  dIsUnctlon  in  analjnta  is  that  vhldi 
nust  be  inade  between  homogeny,  or  tniebmKteryreMiitilaiHv, 
and  those  multiple  forms  Of  adaftne  resntManct  which  are 
variously  known  as  cases  of  "  analogy,"  "  pardteGsm,"  "  con- 
vergence "  and  "  hamofAtaj."  Of  th<ae  two  kinds  of  genetic 
and  adaptive  reaemUanee,  homogeny  ii  tbe  mnp  compoawi 
the  vertical,  hereditary  straads,  wbkb  connect  aainwb  with 
their  aaceston  and  their  aucoeseors,  while  analogy  is  the  woof, 
composed  of  the  horizontal  strands  which  tie  animals  together 
by  their  superficial  resemblances.  This  wide  distinction  between 
similarity  of  descent  and  similarity  of  adaptation  applies  to 
ivery  organ,  to  all  groups  of  organs,  to  animals  as  a  wbolc,  and 
to  all  groups  of  animals.  It  Is  the  old  distlndion  between 
homology  and  analogy  on  a  grand  scale. 

Analogy,  in  its  power  of  traosforming  unlike  and  unrelated 
animals  or  nnUke  and  uimlalcd  parts  (tf  amnials  Into  likeness, 
has  done  such  miracles  that  the  Inference  of  kinship  Is  often 
almost  irresistible.  During  the  past  century  It  was  and  even 
now  is  the  very  "  wDl-o'-the-wbp  "  ol  evolution,  always  tending 
to  lead  the  pbylogenist  astray.  It  b  the  first  characteristic  of 
ualogy  that  it  is  superficial   Thus  the  shark,  the  Ichthyoiaur, 


(Abisa  Awrivibr  Cbklk>lLKDi«hl.iiu<leuiidCTlbe<l(nc(iMgl  MoMC  Oriws.) 
Fig.  10. — Aotlogou*  or  convergent  evolution  in  Hsh,  Reptile 
and  Mammal. 

The  external  Nmilaritv  in  the  tore  paddte  and  bacic  fin  of  these 
thn.«  marine  anlmaU  is  aosolute,  althou^ih  they  arc  loially  unrelated 
to  «ach  other,  and  haw  a  totally  different  internal  or  ilcdetal 
structure.  It  is  one  ol  the  most  striking  catcs  known  of  tbe  law  of 
analagoos  evolutioa. 

A,  Shark  {Lamna  ccmtAUa),  irith  long  lobe  of  tail  upturned. 

B,  IchthyouuT  (IchlhyotauTtn  guadriciisui),  with  fio-like  paddles, 

long^  lobe  of  tail  down-turned. 

C,  Dolphin  {Solatia  JttteiatUij),  with  boriiootal  tail,  fin  or  fluke. 

and  the  doI[Ain  (fig.  lo)  superficially  resemble  efth  other,  but 
if  the  outer  form  be  removed  this  resemblance  proves  to  be  a 
mere  veneer  of  adaptation,  because  thdr  internal  skeletal  parts 
are  as  radically  different  as  are  their  genetic  relations,  founded  oa 
heredity.  Analogy  also  produces  equally  remarkable  internal 
or  skeletal  transformations.  Tbe  ingenui^  of  nature,  however, 
in  adapting  animals  is  not  infinite,  because  tbe  same  devices  are 
repeatedly  employed  by  her  to  accomplish  the  same  adaptive  ends 
whether  in  fishes,  reptiles,  birds  or  mammab;  thus  she  has 
repeated  herself  at  least  twenty-four  times  in  the  evolution  of 
bog-snouted  rapacious  swimming  types  of  animals.  The 
grandest  application  of  analogy  U  that  observed  In  the  adapta- 
tions of  groups  of  animals  evolving  on  different  contineBtt,  by 
which  thdr  various  dlvisons  tend  to  mbnlc  those  on  other 
coDtinents.  ThiuthecoUectivelaiunof  indent  South  America. 


m&alcs  t&e  independently  evolved  collective  laluna  of  North 
America,  tbe.  collective  fauna  of  modem  Australia  mimica 
tbe  otltective  fauna  of  ibe  Lower  Eocene  of  North  America. 
EiMtly  tiw  same  piinqpks  have  devekjped  on  even  a  vaster 
scale  among  the  Invertebrata.  Among  the  ammonites  of  the 
Jurassie  and  Cretaceous  periods  types  occur  which  in  their 
ezteroal  appearance  so  closely  resemble  each  other  that  they 
could  be  taken  for  mcmbersofasinglc  scries,  and  not  infrequently 
have  been  taken  for  apedcs  of  the  same  genus  and  even  for  the 
same  spedes;  but  their  early  stages  of  development  and.  In  fact, 
their  entire  individual  history  prove  them  to  be  dutinct  and 
not  infrequently  to  belong  to  widely  separated  genetic  series. 

Uomogcny,  in  contrast,  the  "  special  homology  "  of  Owen,  is 
the  supreme  test  of  kinship  or  of  hnedilary  relationship,  and  thus 
tbe  bus  of  all  sound  reasoiung  in  pbylo^cny.  Tbe  two  jointB 
of  the  thumb,  tor  example,  are  homogenous  thronghont  the  whi^ 
series  of  the  pentadactylate,  or  five-fingered  animals,  from  the 
most  primitive  amphibian  to  man. 

Tbe  conclusion  is  that  the  stun  of  homogenous  parts,  whidi 
may  be  simitar  or  dissimilar  in  eitenal  form  according  to  their 
similarity  or  diversity  of  function,  and  the  recognition  of  former 
similarities  of  adaptation  (see  below)  are  the  true  bates  for  the 
critical  determination  of  kinship  and  phylogeny, 

Adaptaluu  and  Ike  IndtfetUtiU  Evolulion  0/  ^orto.— Step  by 
stq>  there  have  been  esubhshed  in  palaeontology  a  number  il 
laws  relating  to  the  evolution  of  the  parts  of  animals  which 
closely  coincide  with  similar  laws  discovered  by  zoologists.  All 
are  contained  in  the  bread  generalization  that  every  part  of  an 
animal,  however  minute,  has  its  separate  and  independent  basis 
in'  the  hereditary  substance  of  the  germ  cells  from  which  it  is 
derived  and  may  enjoy  consequently  a  separate  and  independent 
history.  The  consequences  of  this  principle  when  applied  to  tbe 
adaptations  of  animab  bring  us  to  the  very  antithesis  of  Cuvier's 
su[^}osed  "law of  correlation,"  for  we  find  that,  while  the  end 
nsults  of  adaptation  are  such  that  all  parts  of  an  animal  conspire 
[o  make  the  whole  adaptive,  there  is  no  fixed  correlation  either 
in  the  form  or  rate  of  developtnent  of  parts,  and  that  it  b  there- 
fore impossible  for  the  palaeontologist  to  predict  the  anatomy  of 
an  unknown  animal  from  one  of  its  parts  only,  unless  the  anhnal 
haf^wns  to  belong  to  a  type  generally  familiar.  For  exampk, 
among  the  hind  vertebrates  tbe  feet  (associated  with  the  structure 
of  the  limbs  and  trunk)  may  take  one  of  many  lines  of  adaptation 
to  different  media  or  habitat,  either  aquatic,  terrestrial,' arboreal 
or  aerial;  while  the  teeth  (associated  with  the  structure  of  tbe 
skull  aiul  jaws)  also  may  take  one  of  many  lines  ot  adaptation  to 
different  kinds  of  food,  whether  herbivorous,  insectivorous  or 
carnivorous.  Through  this  independent  adaptation  of  different 
parts  to  their  specific  ends  there  have  arisen  among  vcnebrales 
an  almost  nnlimited  number  of  combinations  of  foot  and  tooth 
structure,  the  poasitulities  of  which  are  illustrated  in  tbe  accom- 
panying diagram  (see  fig.  i  t;al3o  Platelll.,  fig.  8).  As  instances 
of  such  combinations,  some  of  the  (probably  herbivorous)  Eocene 
monkeys  with  arboreal  limbs  have  teeth  so  difficult  to  distinguirfi 
from  those  of  the  herbivorous  ground-living  Eocene  hoises  with 
cursorial  limbs  that  at  first  in  Prance  and  also  in  America  they 
were  both  classed  with  the  hoofed  animals.  Again,  dirertty 
opposed  to. Cuvier's  principle,  we  have  discovered  carnivores 
with  hoofs,  such  as  Utsonyx,  and  bcrbivoies  with  sioth-Bke 
claws,  such  as  ChoHc^keriim.  This  latter  animal  is  dosely 
related  to  one  which  Cnvier  termed  Pangtiin  pgmfetgw,  and 
had  he  restored  it  according  to  hb  "  law  of  correlation  *'  be  would 
have  pictured  a  giant  "  scaly  anteater,"  a  type  as  wide  as  the 
poles  from  the  actual  form  of  CkalUolheTiiim,  which  In  body, 
limbs  and  teeth  is  a  modified  ungulate  herbivon;,  letatcd  remotely 
to  the  tapirs.  In  Its  daws  ^ne  does  it  resemble  the  ^ant 
sloths. 

Thb  independence  of  adaptation  applies  to  every  detail  of 
structure;  the  six  cusps  of  a  grinding  (oolh  may  all  evolve  alike, 
or  eaxh  tiay  evolve  independently  and  differently.  IndepewUnt 
evtdutlon  of  parts  U  well  shown  among  Invettcbrates,  where  the 
shdl  of  an  ammonite,  for  example,  may  change  mailtedly  hi 
f<»rm  wttbout  a  florre)|M&dlng  change  in  tutnre,  or  -rice  vtiss. 
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Sinilnljr,  Acre  b  no  onidtfloa  IB  tke  ntt«  of  evohitloB  ellher 
«f  nHjp'iT't  or  of  Mimatcd  puU^tbc  middle  digit  of  ibe  foot 
of  the  UinMoed  bone  k  ucdmted  in  development,  while  the 
ktenldlgittOBeltberiideHoKtudod.  Uuy  enmpkt  night 
be  dted  inoni  bmrtAoM  abo. 

ADAPTIVB  TTPBS  OF  LIMBS  AMD  FBBT 

VOLANT 


Short-fimbed,  nUnt^nde, )  AMBULATORY 

PflltOdlCtA  IIDgllicB*^   OK 

bteStcm-  JTERRESTRIAL 


Stem  INSECTIVOROUS 
Law  OP  IBB  iMDinNDENT  ADArrivB  ETOLOTioii  or  Pabts. 


Pio.  ti^Di^nm  demonKrUing  that  there  ue  sn.indefiniie 
number  ol  nmbinuioas  of  variou*  adaptive  typei  of  timbi  wid  Icet 
with  wioiM  edaptivc  types  ot  teeth,  and  that  there  !■  no  fixed 
Uw  of  correlation  between  the  two  *cric*  of  adaptations. 

AO  these  principle*  an  om^Ment  with  Ftancit  Gallon's 
law  of  paiticubto  inheritance  in  heredity,  and  with  the  modem 
doctrine  of  "  unity  of  cbancten  "  held  by  studenti  of  Mendelian 
phenomena. 

Sudden  Kous  Cradu^  Evolution  ^  ParU.-~'tbm  it  a  broad 
Bad  moat  intnoting  analogy  between  the  evtdution  of  parts  of 
animals  and  <it  groups  of  aniaials  studied  as  b  wbok;  Thus  we 
obterve  persistent  organs  and  persistent  types  of  animals, 
analogous  organs  and  analogous  types  of  animals,  and  this 
analogy  ^iplks  still  further  to  the  rival  and  more  or  less  contra- 
dictory  hypotheses  of  the  sudden  as  distinguished  from  the 
gradnal  appearance  of  new  parts  or  organs  of  animals,  and  the 
sudden  appearance  of  new  types  of  animals.  The  first  exponent 
of  the  theory  of  sudden  appearance  of  new  parts  and  new 
types,  to  our  knowledge,  was  Geoffroy  St  Htiaire,  who  suggested 
nitatory  evohitloa  tbrough  the  direct  BCtioo  of  the  environ- 
ment on  development,  as  explaining  the  abrupt  tranutioiu  in  the 
Mesoxoic  Crocodilia  uid  iho  origin  of  the  bii^  from  the  reptiles. 

Waagen's  Uw  of  mutation,  or  the  appearance  of  new  parts 
or  organs  lo  gnduaOy  that  they  can  be  perceived  only  by 
foUoiiiBK  them  thfouiJi  successive  gieologle  time  stages,  ^ipears 
to  be  directly  contradictory  to  the  saltation  pdndfJe;  it  Is  cer- 
tainly one  the  most  firmly  established  principles  of  palae- 
ontfrfogy,  and  It  constitutes  the  contribution  par  eudhnce  of  this 
branch  of  zoology  to  the  Uw  of  evolution,  ^ce  it  is  obvious  that 
it  couU  BOt  posriUy  have  been  deduced  from  compaiiioa  of 


liviag  animal*  but  oolr  tbnm^  the  kmg  pBngectlwt  inhid 
oospBiiiOB  of  surrffding         other  u  tinw.  lW 

essence  of  Waacen's  law  b  orthogeoctit,  or  evohtioii  Id  B  definite 
direction,  and,  if  there  docs  cziit  an  internal  beJcditnry  prindpfc 
controlling  such  ortbogeoetic  evolution,  there  does  not  appcv  lo 
be  any  amential  contradiction  between  its  gradual  opcrBlioa  in 
the  "  mutBtloBI  oC  Waageo  "  ft'H  its  ooctsional  opcntiaB 
in  the  "  mutBlioos  of  de  VriM,"  wUdi  etc  fay  thei^  defiaitisa 
dbcoubuHMU  «r  nltBtoiy  (Ortnn,  1903). 

vn.— HoDB  or  Cmjokx  tn  Amuu  At  a  WmoM  at.  nr 
Giouvf  or  Amduu,  amd  Mbibobb  or  Amu-mo 
Tkem. 

the  same  principles  apply  to  groups  of  t"!""'^  as  to  orgus  and 
groups  of  organs;  an  organ  originates  in  a  primitive  and  bb- 
specuklized  stage,  a  group  of  animals  oripnates  in  n  ptimitlve 
orstem  fom.  It  was  early  pcrcdved  by  Huxley,  Cope  and  nxaay 
others  that  Cuvier's  broad  belief  in  a  universal  progression  was 
erroneous,  and  there  developed  the  distinction  between  "  per- 
sistent primitive  types"  (Huxley)  and  "progressive  types." 
The  theoretical  existence  of  primitive  or  stem  forms  was  deady 
perceived  by  Darwin,  but  the  steps  by  which  the  stem  form  might 
be  restored  were  first  clearly  enunciAted  by  Huxley  in  iSSo 
("  On  the  Application  of  Evolution  to  the  Arrangement  of  the 
Vertebrata  and  more  particularly  of  the  Mammalia,"  Scttat. 
littn.  iv.  457}  namely,  by  sharp  separation  of  the  primary  or 
stem  characters  from  the  seooitdaiy  or  adaptive  characters  In 
all  the  known  descendants  or  branches  of  a  theoretical  origiBal 
form.  The  sum  of  the  primitive  characters  approximately 
restores  the  primitive  form;  and  the  gaps  in  palueatokigical 
evidence  are  supplied  by  analyns  of  the  nvaiUUe  woiogical, 
embryological  and  anatomical  evidence.  ThusHuxky,  with  trae 
prophetic  instinct,  found  that  the  sum  of  primitive  cbnncters 
of  all  the  hi^cr  placental  mammals  points  to  a  stem  form  of  a 
generalized  insectivore  type,  B  prophecy  which  has  been  fully 
confirmed  by  the  Utest  reeeiiKlb  On  the  other  hand,  Huxley^ 
sununation  of  the  primirive  rhanttfTi  of  all  the  '■'■«"'»«f*« 
led  him  to  an  amphibian  stem  type,  a  prophecy  iriiich  has  provvd 
faulty  because  based  on  erroneous  analysis  and  conparison. 
More  or  less  Independently,  Huxley,  Kowalevdcy  Bud  Cope 
restored  the  stem  ancestor  of  the  hoofed  animals,  or  uagvlata^ 
B  restoration  which  has  been  nearly  fulfilled  by  the  discxiveiy, 
in  r  873,  of  the  generalized  type  Phenacodut  of  northern  Wyraning. 
Similar  anticipations  and  verifications  among  the  invertebiBta 
have  been  made  by  Hyatt,  Bcecber,  Jackson  and  otbos. 

In  certain  cases  the  d»racter  stem  forms  actuslly  aarvire 
in  onspecialised  types.  Thus  the  analytiB  of  Gewge  Baur  of  tbe 
ancestral  form  of  the  lizards,  mosasaurs,  dinosaurs,  crocodiles 
and  phytosauts  led  both  to  the  generalized  Pahe^talftna  of  the 
Permian  and  indirectly  to  the  surviving  Itiatera  Itsard  of  New 
Zealand. 

3.  AdapttaUfiu  lo  Atternatiens  tf  -HaHUO.  La»  €f  Irmmi' 
bilily  of  EvotutioH. — In  the  long  vicissitudes  of  time  and 
slon  of  continental  changes,  animals  have  been  subje^ed  to 
alternations  of  habitat  either  tbrough  their  own  migatiow  M 
through  tbe  "  migration  of  the  environment  itself,"  lo  employ 
Van  den  Broeck's  epigrammatic  description  of  the  profound  and 
sometimes  sudden  environmental  changes  which  may  take  place 
in  a  single  locality.  Tbe  traces  of  alternations  of  adaptations 
conesponding  to  these  altetnalions  of  babitBt  are  lecoidcd  both 
tn  pabeontology  and  Bnttomy,  although  often  aftn  the  obenirt 
Bialogy  of  the  earlier  and  Uter  writings  of  A  paHmpsest.  Huxley 
in  t88o  briefly  suggested  the  arboreal  ori9n,or  primordial  tree- 
habitat  of  all  tbe  marsupials,  a  suggestion  abundantly  confirmed 
fay  the  detailed  studies  of  DoUo  and  of  Bcniley,  scoocding  to 
iriildi  we  nay  imagine  tbe  mBtau|nAls  to  have  passed  thnni^ 
(t)  a  former  terrestrial  phase,  followed  by  (3)  a  primary  arboreal 
phase— illustrated  in  the  tree  phaUngm— foUowed  by  (j)  a 
secondary  terrestrial  phase— Ulustratcd  In  the  fcsnganvis  and 
waDafaies— followed  by  (4)  a  secondary  arboreal  phase— illus- 
trated la  the  tree  kBOguoos.    Louis  DoUo  espcdaUly  has 
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eootribtited  nuM  brilliaiit  ducucuoos  of  the  theory  of  alter- 
Biitiont  ol  balMtat  u  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  Bunupiato,  of  many  kinds  of  fishes,  of  such  reptiles  as 
.the  herbivorous  diaosaun  of  the  Vppa  Cntaceoiu.  He  has 
ftudied  the  theory  with  cq>cctal  iacenuity  to  the  ioteiprelalion 
M  the  drculac  bony  plates  in  the  carapace  of  the  abcnuit 
katber-bach  sea-turtles  (Sphaigidae)  by  prefacing  «d  initial 
land  phase,  in  which  the  typical  armature  of  land  tortoises  was 
acquired,  a  first  marine  or  pela^  phase,  in  which  this  armature 
was  lost,  a  third  littoral  or  seashore  phase,  in  which  a  new  poly* 
gMial  armature  was  acquired,  and  a  fourth  resumed  or  secondary 
marine  phase,  in  which  this  polygonal  armature  began  to 
degenerate. 

Each  of  these  alternate  life  phases  may  leave  some  profound 
ciodilkation,  which  is  partially  obscured  but  seldom  wludty  lost; 
thus  the  tracing  of  the  evidences  offtnur  adaptations  is  of  great 
importance  in  phylogenetic  study. 

A  very  important  evolutionary  principle  is  that  in  audi 
secondary  returns  to  primary  phases  loit  organs  are  never 
recovered,  but  new  organs  are  acquired;  hence  the  force  of 
DoUo'a  dictum  that  evolution  is  irreversible  froaa  the  point  of 
view  of  structure,  while  frequently  reversible,  or  recurrent,  in 
point  of  view  of  the  conditions  of  environment  and  adaptation- 

3.  Adaptive  Radialions  of  Groupt,  Ccnlinenlal  and  Local. — 
Starting  with  the  stem  forms  the  descendants  of  which  have 
passed  through  cither  persistent  or  chiuiged  habitats,  we  reach 
the  underlying  idea  of  the  branching  bw  of  Lamarck  or  the  law 
of  divergence  of  Darwin,  and  find  it  perhaps  most  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  "adaptive  radiation"  (Osbom),  which  convey 
the  idea  of  radii  in  many  directions.  Among  extinct  Tertiary 
mammals  we  can  actually  trace  the  giving  oS  of  these  radii  in 
an  directions,  for  taking  advantage  of  every  possibility  to  secure 
food,  to  escape  enemies  and  to  reproduce  kindj  further,  among 
such  well-known  quadrupeds  as  the  horses,  rhinoceroses  and 
tilaootheres,  the  modifications  involved  in  these  radiations  can 
be  clearly  traced.  Thus  the  history  of  continental  life  presents 
a  picture  of  contemporaneous  radiations  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  and  of  a  succession  of  radiations  In  the  same  parts.  We 
observe  the  contemporaneous  and  largely  independent  radiations 
of  the  hoofed  animals  in  South  America,  in  Africa  and  in  the 
great  ancient  continent  comprising  Europe,  Asia  and  North 
America;  we  observe  the  Cretaceous  radiation  of  hoofed  ■«■"■■'« 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  followed  by  a  second  radiation  of 
hoofed  animals  in  the  same  region,  in  some  cases  one  surviving 
spur  of  an  old  radiation  becoming  the  centre  of  a  new  one.  As 
•  rule,  the  larger  the  geographic  theatre  the  grander  the  radia- 
tion. Successive  discoveries  have  revealed  certain  grand  centres, 
such  as  (i)  the  marsupial  radiatbn  of  Australia,  (i)  ihe  litlle- 
known  Cretaceous  radiation  of  placental  mammals  in  the  nortliem 
bemispbere,  which  was  probably  connected  in  part  with  the 
rfT'''"B  of  South  America,  (3)  the  Tertiary  placental  radiation 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  partly  connected  with  Africa,  (4)  the 
main  Tertiary  radiation  in  South  America.  Each  of  these 
radiations  produced  a  greater  or  leas  number  of  analogous 
groups,  and  while  odginalty  independent  tlte  animals  thus 
evolving  as  autochthonous  types  finally  mingled  together  as 
migrant  or  invading  types.  We  ate  thus  working  out  gradually 
the  separate  contributions  of  the  land  masses  of  N'orlh  America, 
South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  of  Australia  to  the 
mammalian  fauna  of  the  world,  a  result  which  can  be  obtained 
through  palaeontoh^  only. 

4.  Adaftitt  Local  Raiialiait. — On  a  smaller  scale  are  the  local 
ada^itive  radiations  which  occur  through  Segregation  of  habit  and 
local  isolation  in  Ihe  same  general  geographic  re^on  wherever 
^yriograidiic  and  climatic  dlETerenos  are  sufficient  to  produce 
heal  (Uffemces  in  food  supply  or  other  local  factors  of  change. 
This  local  divergence  may  proceed  as  rapidly  as  through  wide 
geographical  segregation  or  isolation.  This  principle  has  been 
demonstrated  recently  among  Tertiary  rhinoceroses  and  titano- 
tberes,  in  which  remains  of  four  or  five  genetic  series  in  the  same 
Seokp^c  depo«ts  have  been  discovered.  We  have  proof  that  in 
the  Upper  Miocene  of  Colorado  there  existed  a  forest -living  horse, 


or  more  penistent  primitire  type,  which  was  coiltcmponuieous 
with  and  is  found  in  the  same  deposits  with  the  plains-living 
hoise  (Jfeokipparion)  of  the  most  advanced  or  spedaliacd  desert 
type  (sec  FlaLc  IV.,  figs,  la,  13, 14, 15).  In  times  irf  dmiq^ 
these  animals  undoubtedly  resorted  to  the  same  water-fioartea 
for  drink,  and  thus  their  foitiliwd  ranaias  are  found  aasodated. 

5.  The  Law  0/  Palypkyletie  EteUUum.  Tin  Selena  of  Pijla 
or  CeMlie  Series. — There  results  from  conUnental  and  local 
adaptive  radiations  the  presence  in  the  same  geographical  re^n 
of  numerous  distinct  lines  in  a  given  group  of  anip'wli'  Tht 
polyphyletic  hiw  was  early  demonstialfid  astong  iaveitdtTfttcs 
by  Neumayr  (iSSg)  when  be  showed  that  the  aowionite  genua 
PkyUoceras  follows  not  one  but  five  distinct  lines  of  evolu- 
tion of  unequal  duratitm.  The  brachlopods,  generally  classed 
collectively  as  Spirijtr  M^taona^u^,  follow  at  Inst  five-  distina 
lines  ot  eWution  in  ihn  Middle  Devonian  North  Ameiictf 
while  more  than  twenty  divergent  lines  have  been  efewrved  by 
Crabau  among  the  ^>edes  of  the  gastropod  genus  Futus  in 
Tertiary  and  recent  times.  Vertebrate  palaeontologists  were 
slow  to  giBsp  this  principle;  while  the  early  speculative  phylo* 
genies  of  the  horse  of  Hudey  and  Marsh,  for  example,  were 
mostly  displayed  moitophylctically,  or  in  single  lines  of  descent, 
it  is  now  recognized  the  bones  which  were  placed  by  Marsh 
in  a  single  series  are  really  to  he  ranged  in  a  great  number  ol 
cootempoiaoeous  but  separate  series,  each  but  partially  known, 
and  that  the  direct  phylum  which  leads  to  ihe  modem  boiH  hu 
become  a  natter  of  far  more  difficult  search.  As  eariy  as  t86a 
Gaudry  set  forth  this  very  polyphyletic  prmciple  in  his  tabular 
phytogenies,  but  failed  to  carry  it  to  its  logical  application.  It 
is  now  applied  throughout  the  Vertebrata  of  both  Mesoaoic  and 
Cenozoic  times.  Ainong  marine  HcsoEoic  reptiles,  each  <rf  the 
groups  broadly  known  as  iehthyossun,  [desiosaurs,  mosasaurs 
and  crocodiles  were  polyphyletic  in  a  marked  degree.  Among 
land  animals  striking  lllustraUons  of  this  local  polyphyletic  law 
are  found  in  the  existence  of  seven  or  eight  contemporary  series 
of  rhinoceroaei,  five  or  dx  ccmtcmporuy  Mtties  of  hmes,  and 
an  equally  nnmaous  oontempwary  series  of  Ameiktn  Miocene 
and  niocene  camels;  in  short,  the  polyphyletic  condition  is 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  It  is  displayed  to-day  among 
the  antelopes  and  to  a  lioiited  degree  among  the  aebras  and 
rhinoccnaei  «l  Africa,  a  continent  whkh  ediibita  a  mrvivai 
of  the  HkMene  and  FUocene  condithmt  of  the  sntlMfD 
hemisphere. 

6.  Dadopmeta  of  Analogous  Propasiie  Mi  fUtrotretstM 
Groups. — Because  of  the  repetition  <4  aoalogoua  pl^aio^aphic 
and  climatic  conditions  in  regiens  wide^  separated  both  In  time 
and  hi  space,  we  discover  Aat  cwtlncntal  and  local  adaptive 
radiations  result  In  the  creation  of  analogous  groups  of  radii 
among  all  the  vertebrales  and  invertebrates.  Illuilratlons  (rf 
this  law  were  set  forth  by  Cope  as  eariy  as  1861  (lee  "  Origin  of 
Caere,"  reprinted  In  the  Mgi»  of  Ao  Fittest,  pp.  95-ioA)  in 
pointing  out  the  extraordinary  paralldisms  between  unrelated 
groups  of  amphibians,  r^tilcs  and  mammals.  In  the  Jurassic 
period  there  were  no  less  than  ux  orders  of  reptiles  which 
independently  abandoned  terrestrial  life  and  acquired  more  or 
less  perfect  adairtation  to  sea  life.  Natnre,  Undted  hi  her 
resources  for  adaptation,  fadiioned  so  many  of  these  animals  in 
like  form  that  we  have  learned  only  recently  to  distinguish 
similariiies  of  analogous  habit  from  the  similitudes  (rf  real  kinship. 
From  whatever  order  of  Mammalia  or  Reptilia  an  animal  may 
be  derived,  prolonged  aquatic  adaptation  wiD  model  Its  ooter, 
and  finaOy  its  inner,  structure  according  to  certain  advantageous 
des'gns.  The  requirements  of  an  elon^te  body  moving  Ihrougjh 
the  resistant  medium  of  water  arc  met  by  the  evolution  of  itmilar 
entrant  and  exit  curves,  and  the  bodies  of  most  swiftly  moving 
aquatic  animals  evolve  hito  forms  reaembUng  the  bulls  of  modem 
sailing  yachu  (Bashford  Dean).  We  owe  eqiecially  to  Willy 
Kukcnthal,  Eberiiard  Fraas,  S.W.  Williston  and  R.  C  Osbum 
a  summary  of  those  modificaliona  of  form  to  which  aquatic  life 
invariably  leads. 

The  law  of  analogy  abo  operates  in  tetragresshn. .  A.  Soiitk 
Woodward  has  obwrved  that  the  decline  of  many  groups  of 
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Mwa  b  bcnUded  bjr  the  tesdeucy  to  ustirae  elongate  and  finally 
wt-riiiprH  fonia,  U  mcb  fatdependeiitty,  for  cumplc,  tmons 
the  »fM4lnln  Acantbodun*  or  palaeozoic  aharks,  among  the 
modcn crosMpUiyijan  PelyfttnawACalcnmdakyt  of  the  Nile. 
In  the  modem  dlpncufUn  Le^dMirm  and  ProtapUrm$,  in  the 
TriUitc  cboodioucan  BdMurhyndm,  u  well  as  in  the  bow-fin 
{AttOa)  and  the  fvpike  (Ufid«tU»s). 

AntMig  invertel  rate*  dmllaT  analogona  gioupe  also  devdop. 
TUt  is  etpedally  mariud  in  retiogrcasive,  though  aho  wdl- 
known  in  prognsaive  seriea.  The  k>M  of  the  power  to  coil, 
observed  in  th«  tenninals  of  many  declining  lerle*  of  gastropods 
from  the  Cambrian  to  the  present  time,  and  the  similar  Ims  of 
power  among  NatHoidea  and  Ammonotdea  of  maox  genetic 
scries,  ak  wdJ  as  (be  ostracan  form  assumed  by  various  declining 
series  of  pelecypoda  and  by  some  brachlopoth,  may  be  died  as 
cxamptos. 

7.  Ftrioii  «/  Craiuat  EtoluilM  ^  Cnupt.—li  Is  certainly  a 
wy  strildng  fact  that  wherever  we  have  been  able  to  trace 
genetic  series,  dtfaer  of  Invertebrates  or  venebratet,  in  dosriy 
sequent  getriogical  hotiaons,  or  life  aoocs,  we  find  strong  proof 
of  evtdutiiMi  ibough  enremdy  gradual  mutation  simultaneously 
aSecting  many  parts  of  each  organism,  as  set  forth  above.  This 
proof  has  been  readied  f|ulte  Independently  by  a  very  large 
number  of  ofaaerven  studying  a  stiD  greater  variety  of  animals. 
Such  diverse  organisms  as  brachiopods,  amrooidtes,  hones  and 
rhinoeeroeo  abaolutely  conform  to  this  taw  in  all  those  rare 
IxaUtfes  where  we  have  been  able  to  observe  closely  sequent 
stages.  Hie  Infetcnoe  Is  almost  irresistible  that  the  law  of  gradual 
transformalioo  through  minute  continoous  change  is  by.br  the 
■MWt  unhrcrul;  but  many  palaeontdogitti  is  wdl  at  mdogbta 
and  botanlsu  bold  a  contrary  o^nion. 

9.  Pirttda  of  Rapid  Baahdim  </  Cnups.—Tkt  above  law  of 
gradual  evolution  Is  perfectly  comfstent  »ilh  a  second  prindple, 
namdr,  that  at  certain  times  evolution  it  mnA  more  rapid 
than  at  otken,  and  that  organisms  are  accelented  or  retanled  in 
development  In  a  manner  broadly  analogous  to  the  accehmlion 
or  reUrdatlon  <rf  separate  organs.  Hms  H.S.WiUlama  observes 
(Crabfuu/  BuUgy,  p.  168)  that  the  evolution  of  those  funda- 
mental characters  whkh  mark  differencea  between  separate 
dsMW,  orders,  sob-orders,  and  families  of  organisms,  took 
placelnrdatlvelyshurt  periods  of  time.  Among  the  iHachiopods 
the  cMef  expansion  of  each  type  Is  at  a  relatively  eariy  period  in 
their  life-hbtory.  Hyatt  (1883)  observed  of  the  ammonites  that 
each  group  originated  suddenly  and  spread  out  with  great 
rapidity.  Deptret  notes  that  the  genus  Neumayria,  a*  ammonHe 
of  the  Elmmertdgiao,  suddenly  branches  out  into  an  "esplotHm" 
of  forms.  Dep£ret  also  obsema  the  contrast  between  periods 
of  quiescence  and  Umltcd  variability  and  periods  of  sudden 
aflomccBce.  A.  Smith  Woodward  ("Relatlotts  of  Palaeontofogy 
to Blotogy,"  ilnMlratitf  V«f.  Jtra/wo/KItf.,  ioo6,p.3i7)  notes 
that  the  iiindaniental  advances  In  the  growth  of  fish  life  have 
alwajv  been  sudden,  beginning  with  ntceaaivc  vigour  at  the  end 
of  long  periods  of  appirrnt  stagrution;  while  each  advance  has 
been  mufced  by  the  fixed  and  definite  acquisition  of  toow  new 
anatomkal  character  or  "  eiprearioa  point,"  a  tcnn  first  used 
by  Cope.  One  of  the  causes  of  these  sudden  advances  fa  lu- 
doubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  acquisition  of  a  new  and  extremely 
useful  character.  Thus  the  perfect  Jaw  and  the  perfect  pair  of 
lateral  Ens  when  first  acqditd  among  the  fishes  favoured  a  very 
npU  and  for  a  time  mdiecked  devdapmcnl.  It  by  no  meana 
foDows,  however,  from  tUs  tncontrovertiUe  evidence  that  the 
acqdsltioa  either  of  the  Jaw  or  of  the  lateral  fins  had  not  been  In 
hseU  *n  extreroely  gradual  process. 

Thus  both  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  palaeontologists  have 
■eaded  indcpeadently  the  conclustoa  that  the  evcdulknt  of 
groups  Is  Mt  ooMfauouflly  at  a  ttnifbnn  rate,  but  that  there  ate, 
cspecisDy  la  the  beglmrings  of  new  phyla  or  at  the  time  of 
acqoiirtion  of  new  otgam,  sudden  variations  in  the  rate  of  evolu- 
tloo  wUdi  have  been  termed  variousty  "  rhythmic,"  "pulsating," 
"cBoteacent,"  "intermittent "  and  even  "  explosive  "  (Dcpirct), 
'  THt«Brylngrateofevohillonhas(fllo|^ny,webelieve)been 
■wnpaied  with  and  advanced  In  support  of  thc"muUlion  law 


of  De  Vries,''or  the  theory  of  salutory  evolution,  whidi  wt  bu> 
next  consider. 

9.  Hypolketit  #/  Ikt  Sudden  Appearanct  tf  Ntm  ParU  «r 
Oriaiu,— The  rarity  of  really  oonlinuous  series  has  natnrafty 
led  palaeontobgists  to  support  the  hypolbesb  of  brusque  tran- 
sitions of  structure.  As  we  have  seen,  this  bypothcaie  was 
fathered  by  CeoRroy  St  Hilaire  In  tSjO  from  his  studies  of  Hcso- 
lolc  Crocodilia,  was  sustained  by  HaUemaim,  and  quite  recently 
has  been  revived  by  such  eminent  palaeontolo^ts  as  Loub 
DoUo  and  A.  Smith  Woodmid.  The  evidence  for  it  b  not  to  bo 
confused  with  that  for  the  law  of  n.\AA  efflorescence  of  groups 
Just  considered.  It  should  be  remembered  that  palacontolagy 
is  the  most  unfavourable  field  of  all  for  observation  and  denoo- 
atratioa  of  sudden  aaltatloas  or  mutatioas  of  character,  because 
of  the  fimhed  materials  available  tor  comparison  aixl  the  rarity 
of  genetic  series.  It  should  be  bone  In  mind,  first,  that  wherever 
a  new  animal  suddenly  appears  or  a  new  character  suddenly 
arises  ia  a  fossil  horizon  we  must  consider  whether  such  appear- 
ance maybe  due  to  the  noiMlIsooveryof  transitional  links  vriih 
older  fdfins,  or  to  the  sudden  Invasion  of  anew  type  or  new  organ 
which  has  gradually  ewdved  elsewhere.  The  rapid  varlatloa  of 
certain  groups  of  animob  or  the  acceleration  of  certain  organs  b 
also  not  evidence  of  the  sudden  ^ipearance  of  new  adaptive 
characters.  Such  sudden  appearances  may  be  demonstrated 
poasibty  fa  zoology  and  embiyology  but  never  can  be  deroon- 
atrated  by  palaeontology,  because  of  the  incompletenesa  of  the 
geolopcal  record. 

la  Dtdimt  or  Stnescaue  of  Gmt>r.— Periods  of  gradnal 
evolutioo  and  of  cOoreaceaoe  may  be  followed  by  stationary  of 
■encscMt  conditions.  In  hb  hbtory  of  the  Arietidat  Hyatt 
poinu  out  that  toward  the  dose  of  the  Cretaceous  thb  entire 
group  of  ammonites  appears  to  have  been  affected  with  some 
malady;  the  unnriled  forms  multiply,  the  sepu  are  simplified, 
the  ornamentation  becon>es  heavy,  thick,  and  fina%  dlsappean 
in  the  adult;  the  entire  gtoup  ends  by  dying  out  aiMl  leavfag  no 
descendants.  Thb  b  not  due  to  cnrlronmental  conditions 
solely,  because  seoeacent  branches  of  normal  prop«irive  group* 
are  found  In  all  geologfe  horisona,  beginning,  for  gastropods,  la 
the  Lower  Cambrian,  Among  the  ammonites  the  loas  of  po«ct 
to  coil  the  shell  b  one  feature  of  ndal  old  age,  and  lA  othoa  old 
age  b  accompanied  by  closer  coiling  and  loss  of  surface  oma- 
menution,  such  at  spines,  ribs,  qurab;  while  in  other  forms  an 
arresting  of  variability  precedes  eitinciton.  Thus  WIHiams  has 
observed  that  if  we  fiiid  a  species  tooeding  perfectly  true  we  can 
conceive  It  to  have  reached  the  end  of  Its  radal  Bfe  period. 
Brocchl  and  Daniel  Rosa  (1S09)  have  developed  the  hypothob 
of  the  progressive  reduction  of  variability.  Such  decline  fa  by  00 
means  a  universal  law  of  life,  however,  because  among  manj 
of  the  continental  vertebrates  at  least  we  observe  ettinctiona 
repeatedly  occurring  during  the  expression  of  maximum  varia- 
bility. Whereas  among  many  araawnites  and  gastropods  smooth 
ness  of  the  shell,  foUowing  upon  an  ornamental  yoathfd 
condition,  b  generally  a  symptom  of  decline,  among  many  other 
Invenebmtes  and  vertebrates,  as  C.  E,  Beecber  (1856-1905)  has 
pointed  out  (1898),  many  udniab  poaaesdng  lurd  pans  tend 
toward  the  dose  of  thdr  racial  hlttoty  to  produce  a  supctfiuity 
of  dead  matter,  which  accumulates  in  the  form  of  spines  antong 
invertebrates,  aiKi  of  horns  among  the  land  vertebrates,  reaching 
a  maximum  when  the  animab  are  really  on  the  down-grade  of 
devdopment. 

It,  Tkt  Extinetion  of  Greuptj—Ve  have  teen  that  differmt 
lines  vary  In  vitality  and  in  fongerfty,  that  from  the  esrKeat 
limes  senescent  branches  are  given  off,  that  different  lines  vary 
In  the  rate  of  evolution,  that  extinction  b  often  heralded  by 
symptoms  of  radal  old  age,  which,  however,  vary  widdy  In 
dtffercot  groups.  In  general  we.  find  an  attalogy  between  the 
development  of  groups  and  of  organs;  we  dbcover  that  cadt 
phyletic  branch  of  certain  organbms  traverses  a  geologic  career 
comparable  to  the  life  of  an  Individual,  that  we  may  often 
dbtlngukh,  cspedally  among  Invertebrates,  a  phase  of  yoftU>,  • 
phase  of  maturity,  a  phase  of  senility  or  degcneratkw  farv- 
shadowing  the  extiactloa  of  a  type. 
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Intcnial  mnw  of  aUiicUan  an  to  be  t&cmd  In  exaneniioii 
ol  body  liM,  in  the  kypettiophy  or  over-specialization  of  ceiuin 
organt,  in  the  imvcnibiliiy  of  evolution,  tad  pouibly,  ellhough 
thb  hu  not  been  demonstntcd,  in  n  profmaive  reduction  of 
Wlintnlity.  In  n  fnU  ualyiis  of  thii  problem  of  inumal  and 
cxtental  cidm  in  ithtioa  to  ibe.Tcrtitiy  Mammalia,  H.  F. 
Otbom  ("  Causesof  Extinction  of  the  Mammalia,"  Amtr.  Natiir- 
«list,  1006,  pp.  76^795.  S19-85Q)  finds  tliat  foremost  in  tbe  long 
aeiiea  «j  camti  which  lead  to  eatinction  afc  the  grander  environ- 
unital  chawp»,  audi  at  idtyMographic  diangea,  liimlm'shed  or 
contracted  hnd  areas,  snhMitntion  of  insular  for  cntinental 
conditions;  clianses  of  climate  and  secular  loweringof  temperature 
accompanied  by  deforestation  and  checking  oi  the  food  supply; 
cbaoges  influencing  the  mating  period  as  well  ai  fertility;  dtanges 
CMulng  Inaviuod  humidity,  which  in  turn  favours  cnemiea 
WKHig  insect  life.  Smilariy  secular  elevations  «(  temperaturet 
either  accompanied  by  moisture  or  desiccation,  by  inciessing 
droughts  or  by  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  nature,  have  been 
followed  by  great  waves  of  catincUon  of  the  Mammalia.  la 
the  sphere  o(  Kving  envinnment,  the  varied  evolution  of  plant 
life,  the  peitoda  of  foietlatioii  and  deforestation,  tbe  introductloa 
of  deleterious  plants  simultaneously  with  harsh  conditions  of  life 
and  enforced  migration,  as  well  as  of  mechanically  dangerous 
plants,  are  among  the  well-ascertained  causes  of  diminution  and 
extinction.  The  evdution  of  insect  life  in  driving  aninuds  from 
feeding  ranges  and  in  the  ^>read  of  disease  probably  has  been  a 
prime  cause  of  extinction.  Food  competition  among  mam  nub, 
especially  intensified  on  islands,  and  the  introduction  of  Camivora 
constitute  another  class  ,of  cauaes.  Great  waves  of  extinction 
have  followed  the  long  periods  of  the  slow  evolution  of  relatively 
fnadapiive  types  of  tooth  and  foot  atrocturc,  as  first  demon- 
strated by  Waldemar  Kowalevsky;  thus  mammali  are  repeatedly 
oboemd  in  a  cul-de-sac  of  structure  from  which  there  is  no  escape 
in  aa  adaptive  direction.  Among  still  other  causes  are  great 
bulk,  whidi  iMoves. fatal  under  certain  new  conditions;  rela- 
tively slow  bneding;  extreme  spedatixatlan  and  development  of 
dominant  oigsos,  such  as  horns  and  tusks,  on  which  for  a  time 
selection  centres  to  tbe  detriment  of  more  useful  characters, 
little  proof  is  afibtded  among  the  mammals  of  extinction 
through  arrested  evoJutlon  or  thrau^  tbe  limiting  of  variatioa, 
altboi^  such  laws  undoubtedly  exist.  One  id  tbe  chief 
deductions  is  that  there  are  tpedal  dangers  in  numerical  diminu- 
tion of  herds,  which  may  arise  from  a  chief  or  original  cause 
uid  be  followed  by  a  oonqiiracy  of  other  causes  which  are  cumu- 
lative in  eflcct.  This  survey  of  tbe  phenomena  of  extinction  in 
WW  great  class  of  animals  certainly  cslabliAes  the  fxislentr  id  an 
slmoat  infinite  variety  of  causes,  sooe  of  which  are  iatcmal,  some 
•ilcmal  in  wV&t  operating  on  animals  of  diflcient  kinds. 

Vm— UNDERLyiRO  SlOLOOKAL  PxtHOVLXS  AS  1BXV 
AmtR  TO  THB  PaIAXONTOLOCIST 

It  follows  from  the  above  brief  summary  that  paUeontobgy 
•SMds  a  distinct  and  highly  suggestive  field  of  purely  biological 
research ;  that  ia,  of  the  cauaes  of  evolution  underlying  the  observ- 
able modes  which  we  have  been  describing.  The  net  result 
of  observation  is  not  favourable  to  tbe  essentially  Darwinian 
view  that  the  adaptive  arises  out  of  the  fortuitous  by  selection, 
bat  is  rather  favourable  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of 
some  quite  unknown  intrinsic  law  of  life  which  we  are  at  present 
toutly  unable  to  comprehend  or  even  conceive  We  bave  shown 
that  the  direct  observation  of  the  ori^  of  new  characters  In 
palaeontology  brings  thera  within  that  domain  of  natural  law 
and  order  to  which  the  evolution  of  the  physical  universe  con- 
forms. Tbe  nature  of  this  taw,  which,  upon  the  whole,  appears 
to  be  purpouve  or  ideological  in  its  operations,  is  altogether  a 
mystery  which  may  or  may  not  be  illumined  by  future  research. 
In  other  words,  the  origin,  or  first  appearance  of  new  characters, 
wUdt  is  the  essence  of  evolution,  Is  an  orderly  process  so  far  aa 
the  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  palaeontologist  observes  it. 
Tbescfectionof  organisms  through  tbe  crucial  lest  of  fitness  and 
the-^plng  of  tbe  organic  world  is  an  orderly  process  when 
entailed  on  a  grand  scale,  but  d  another  kind;  beic  the 


lest  of  fitness  is  soptemc.  Tbeonly  Inldlng  of  possible  underlying 
principles  in  this  orderly  process  is  lhat  there  appears  to  be  in 
respect  to  certain  characters  a  potentiality  or  a  predisposition 
through  hereditary  kinship  to  evolve  in  certain  dc&nitc  directions. 
Yet  there  is  strong  cvldmce  against  the  existence  of  any  law  in 
the  nature  of  an  internal  perfecting  tendency  whIdi  would 
operate  independently  of  external  conditions.  In  other  words, 
a  balance  appears  to  be  always  susiained  between  the  inlernal 
(hcreililary  and  ontogenetic)  and  the  exuiiial  (enviroiiracnlal 
end  si:lcciional)  Yacton  of  evolution. 

Biui.iooRAFuy.— Among  the  older  works  on  the  hiMory  of 
Ixibcoriulogy  are  the  treatlKs  of  Giovanni  BaltUta  Brocchi  {l;7»- 
1816).  Coaihiofogia  fosiilt  SubaMienimo  .  .  .  Dix.  sni  profrttri 
d'Uo  studio .  . .  1841  (MiUn);  of  Eticnne  Jules  d'Archlac,  HuUirt 
da  profit  de  ia  tiolopt  dt  jSj4  i  iS03  (Paris,  Sac.  C<eot.  ie  France. 
t847-il«iO);  o(  Charrcs  Lytli  in  his  FtiacifUn  of  Ceoloty-  A  dear 
tiatralivc  o[  ihc  work  of  many  of  the  cirlicr  comribulors  is  found 
in  Foumlers  vf  Geplo^y,  by  Sir  Arcliibald  Cciliic  (London.  iSo?- 
I905I,     Thi-  niosi  <  riinpn  licii-ivo  and  n  lcti'ncc  work 

tin  tlic  lii^t.iry  <>f  K'u'i'^^v  ^md  luil.HijniijKii'.v  Gr'.ihii l.lf  il(r  Gtnlnpe 
Und  Pa!'ii'H,-!r<i'!r,  hy  K.irl  AlJrii]  wn  Ziui  I  (Munirh  and  Ltiii/i(i. 
1890),  the  liii.il  l]ii--niijk  ol  llii-.  |;rc.:u  .iiilhorily,  trarislaliil  iniu 
Engliih  in  (virl  bv  M.iii.i  M,  UKlKif  Coi dun,  cnuikd  "  Hiblory  uf 
Gtolotjy  and  ]'.i1,i™iHLi!'i;:>  to  ihc  end  <A  ibc  irith  Century."  The 
luccession  of  life  from  I  lit-  t.irlii-^l  linii's  it  Mai  known  at  the  tl-^-j- 
of  the  Ij5t  centuty  «j.  in  by  l\ir  mril-  aulliur  in  Ilandhuih 
der  Patdenlelogit  (5  voU.,  Munich  and  Liio^ig.  l3/&-l69^).  Alibrt-- 
viated  edition*  of  ihia  work  have  appeared  from  the  author,  Crund- 
tite  der  P^&enMotit  (Poiaeoioclocu)  (Munich  and  Ldpiig,  1895. 
3iia  ed.,  1903),  and  in  English  form  in  Chartc*  R.  EattmaiTs  Text- 
Book  B^oMnlohty  (1000-1903).  A  daastc  but  nnitiushcd  work 
deMimog'the  methods  of  invertebrate  palaeontology  ia  Die  Slinmt 
dn  Tkitntidu  (Vienna,  18S9),  by  Mekrhior  Neumayr.  Ia  France 
adminfaie  recent  works  arc  Eumenis  it  PaiimlMve,  by  Fclia 
Bernard  (Paris,  1895).  and  the  Mill  more  recent  ^nawphical 
treatise  by  Charles  LX:p£rct,  La  Trantformatioiu  iu  monJt  animal 
(f^ris,  1907].  Huxley  ■  researches,  and  especially  his  share  in  tho 
development  or  the  philowphy  ol  palaconiolog>-.  will  be  found  in 
his  essays,  Tht  Scttnlific  Uemoirs  0}  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  (4  vols., 
London,  1898-1902).  The  whole  subject  is  treated  sytljnulically 
in  Nieholwn  anil  Lydekker's  A  Minual  of  PalatMlmma^  Vofa., 
Edinburgh  and  London,  iSSr}),  and  A.  Smith  WoodaflfflOnMlMS 
of  Vtrltbratr  Palaeontolosy  (Cambridge,  1898). 

Among  American  coniribuiioni  to  vertebrate  paIaeantalo(ry.  (he 
development  of  Cope'*  ihtoriea  is  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of 
his  collecled  cssavs,  The  O'mn  of  the  Fillrsl  (New  Vork,  iNS;). 
and  The  Primary' l\ul,Ti  „f  fiii^.i,:,^  Uvolulwn  {C)m  .<^';  i,Siy6),  A 
brief  Bumroary  vf  xh<-  ri~c  of  wrivlir^iio  [.il,icijiiioli,^y  is  lound  in 
theaddre^sof  O.  1  tiiiiU'd  "  Hi-ior>'and  Methods  ol  I'alaeonlo- 

lo^i.-al  Discoi'orv  "  (Amcrii-an  Awxiation  for  ihe  Advancement 
tif  brienre,  Tiie  tliicf  preH.ntat ions  of  the  meihoH'i  of  ihc 

Ami  riran  whool  of  invcrtebr jlf  |ulaeonlologLSl!i  are  In  lie  found  in 
.'\,  H>.ilt's  great  memoir  "  Genesis  of  the  Arictidac  "  {Smillisanian 
Con'.r.  In  Knn-.clrd^i.  673,  l88n),  in  Hyatt's  "  Phyldgeny  of  an 
Acquired  Ch.nracterislir  "  fPhilosnphual  Soc.  Ptoc.  vol,  xxxii. 
1804),  and  in  Crofotual  Biohey.  hy  H.  S.  Williams  (New  Vork,  1S95). 

In  preparing  the  prewnt  ariii  le  the  nuihor  has  drawn  freely  00 
his  own  addresses:  set  H.  F.  O^born.  "  The  Rise  of  the  MamiMtia 
in  North  Americi  "  (Proc.  Amer.  Assn.  Adv.  Sciente.  voL  xlii.. 
'893).  "Ten  Years'  Progrrss  in  the  Mammalian  Palaeoniolojry  of 
North  America  "  ICompits  remiut  du  6"  Contrti  inUm.  de  looUtie, 
icmoo  de  Bern,  1904).  "  The  Present  Problems  of  PaJacontfdpDj" 
(Address  before  Section  of  Zool.  International  Conmss  «C?v™ 
and  Science,  St  Louis.  Sept,  1904).  "The  Causes  Of  Extinction  of 
Mammalia  "  {Amer.  /Vodirofii/,  xl.  7'>9-795.  829-859,  igoTi). 

(II,  F.  OJ 

PALAEOSPONDYLUS,  a  small  fish-like  organism,  of  which 
(he  skeleton  b  found  fOid'fe  iJm  MMafcttd'—il  ^mtumu 


From  BrlAh  Uatim  CmUt  to  FriHI  RrttiUi  ami  FiAa.  by 

of  Achanatras,  near  Thurao,  Caithness.  It  was  thus  named 
(Gr.  andeot  veitebi^a)  by  Dr  R.  H.  Traquair  In  i896,in  aUuslui 
ta  iu  -wMKdqw*  yR|cl!ff(.i^i,«(i^  ^  s^mc^fe  i«jis 
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PALAEOTHERIUM— PALAEPHATUS 


studied  fai  detail  in  1903  by  PnleMor  and  Hin  S<dUs.  wbo 
•ucneded  in  maUDg  enUrged  raoddc  of  the  fad  in  wax. 
The  ikdeton  u  prcaervcd  is  orbonized,  and  indicates  an  eel- 
ifcaped  animal  front  3  to  5  cm.,  in  lengtli.  Tbe  ikiill,  which 
must  have  coostited  of  hardened  cartilage,  exhibits  pain  of 
nasal  and  anditory  opwiks,  with  a  (iU-afipanUus  below  its 
hinder  part,  but  no  indloKlions  of  ordinaiy  jam.  The  anterior 
opening  of  the  brsbi-case  is  snnmuided  a  ring  of  liard  drri. 
A  pair  ol  "  poet-branchial  plates  "  projects  backvrards  from  the 
head.  The  vertebral  axis  shows  a  series  of  broad  rings,  with 
ifistinct  neunl  arches,  but  no  ribs.  Towards  tbe  end  of  tbe  body 
both  neural  and  haemal  ardwt  are  contirued  into  forlud 
radial  cartilages,  which  siqipott  a  median  fin.  There  are  no 
traces  either  o4  paired  fins  or  o(  dermal  armour.  The  affinities 
of  PalMosptmdytiu  are  doubtful,  but  it  is  probably  related  to 
the  coatemporaoeous  armoured  Ostracoderins. 

REFasKMCis.— R.  H.  Traqoair,  paper  in  Proe.  Koy.  Piyt.  S«e. 
EdiM-.  uL  ii3,  (1844):  W.  r  SoUas  and  1.  B.  J.  SolUs.  paper  in 
PbO.  Trwilby.  &K.         B.).  (A.  S.  Wo.) 

PALAUTHBBnni  ancient  animal),  a  name  applied  by 
Cwicr  to  tbe  remains  of  ungulate  mammals  recalling  Upirs 
in  general  ^ipearanoe,  from  the  Lower  (HigKcne  gypsum 
quanks  of  Palis.    Tboe  were  the  first  indicntioitt  of  the 


(7M  Ik*  Puk  ojau.) 

ftcKoration  of  PatamAtriim  HMftimi.  (About  i  nat.  mm.) 


occurrence  in  the  fossil  state  of  pcrissodactyle  ungulales  allied 
to  the  horse,  although  it  was  long  before  tbe  rctaiionsliip  was 
recognised.  The  palacotheren,  which  range  in  size  from  that 
of  a  pig  to  that  of  a  small  rbinoceroa,  are  now  regarded  as  repre- 
senting a  family,  Palatotheriidae,  nearly  related  to  the  horse- 
tribe,  and  having,  in  tact,  probably  ori^naled  from  the  same 
ancestral  stock,  namely,  HyracMkiriim  of  the  Lower  Eocene 
(see  EQtnoAE).  Tbe  connecting  link  with  Hyraathaittm  was 
formed  by  Paikynalopkus  {Propataealkerium),  and  tbe  line 
apparently  terminated  in  Paloplolheriiiin,  which  is  also  Oligoccne. 
Representatives  of  the  family  occur  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
but  the  typical  genus  b  unknown  m  North  America,  where, 
however,  other  forms  occur. 

Although  palaeolheres  resemble  ta;^  in  general  appearance, 
they  differ  in  having  only  three  toes  on  the  fore  as  well  as  on  the 
hind  foot.  The  dentition  nonnally  comprises  the  typical  Kiics 
of  44  teeth,  although  in  some  instances  the  first  premolar  is 
waiiling.  The  cheek-teeth  are  short-crowned,  generally  with 
no  cement,  the  upper  molars  having  a  W-shaped  outer  wall, 
from  which  proceed  two  oblique  transverse  crests,  while  the  lower 
ones  carry  two  crescents.  Unlike  the  early  horses,  the  later 
premolars  are  as  complex  as  tbe  nu>lai3;  and  although  there  is  a 
wett-marked  gap  between  the  canine  and  the  premolars,  there  is 
only  a  very  short  one  between  the  former  and  the  indsois.  The 
orbit  U  completely  open  behind.  In  other  reflects  the  palaco- 
thcres  resemble  the  ancestral  horses.  They  were,  however, 
essentially  marsh-dwelling  animals,  and  exhibit  no  tendency  to 
the  cursorial  type  of  limb  so  characteristic  of  the  horse-line.  They 
were,  in  hct,  essentially  inadaptive  creatures,  and  hence  rapidly 
died  out.  (R.L.*) 

PALABOZOIC  ERA,  In  geology,  the  oldest  of  the  great  time 
divisions  in  which  organic  remains  have  left  any  clear  record. 
The  three  bro«d  divisions— Falacoulc,  Hosoxric,  Calmwoic — 


iMdt  m  cnqiloyid  hy  geologiatt  to  mark  thnc  nafei  in  the 
development  of  Hfe  «■  tbe  earth,  an  hand  primarily  opoa  the 
fos^  contenU  of  tbe  iUaU  whick,  at  one  p(Ait  «r  anotker,  km 

been  continuously  forming  tioa  tbe  very  earliest  timca.  The 
precise  line  in  the  "  record  of  tbe  rocks  "  where  the  chwrich 
of  the  Macoaoic  era  doaes  and  that  of  the  Hesoaoic  cn  n|wai 
as  in  mote  icccnt  historical  docnmenta' •  i»  a  mattw  far  cAonl 
caprice.  Tbe  early  geologists  took  the  most  natural  dhMng 
lines  that  came  within  their  kno<riedge,namdy,  the  Hne  of  rbiniy 
in  general  petrological  cbaiacters,  e.g.  tbe  "  lYansitioo  Soies" 
iOberfoMg$gMrfh  tbe  name  given  to  ro^  approximately  «! 
Pidaeosofc  age  by  A.  G.  Werner  beeanse  they  nMWl«d  a  man- 
lional  stage  between  the  <Mer  crystalliae  rocks  and  the  jmaiipi 
non-crystalline;  later  in  Germany  these  same  rocks  were  said  10 
have  been  formed  in  the  "  KoUenpciiode  "  by  H.  G.  Bronn  aad 
others,  while  in  Engbmd  H.  T.  de  la  Bedw  rissnrri  then  aa  a 
Carbonaceous  and  Creywacke  group.  Finally,  tbe  divitiaul  time 
separating  tbe  Palaeotoic  lecoed  fnm  that  of  tbe  llriminii  was 
made  to  coincide  with  a  great  natural  break  or  unconfanraty  of 
the  strata.  Tha  was  the  roost  obvious  oMirae,  for  where  sadi 
a  break  occurred  there  would  be  the  most  marked  difiereocek 
between  tbe  fossils  found  bdow  and  tbeae  found  above  the 
physical  discordance.  The  divbioDS  In  the  foeril  record  haviag 
been  thus  establtsbed,  they  must  for  convenience  remain,  bat 
thdr  artificiality  cannot  be  toe  stronj^y  emphasiard,  foe  tbe 
broad  stratigraphical  gaps  and  lith^of^cal  groups  wMcfa  naadc 
the  divisnns  sharp  and  clear  to  tbe  cariier  geoiogisu  are  pnwed 
to  be  absent  in  other  regions,  and  fbi^  <rticb  were  fnmeriy 
deemed  characteristic  of  the  Palaeoxrie  era  are  found  in  kmc 
places  to  commingle  with  forms  of  stronger  marked  Maoaeic 
type.  In  short,  the  record  is  more  ncarty  conqdete  than  was 
originally  supposed. 

The  Palaeozoic  or  Primary  en  is  divided  faito  the  foBowlag 
periods  or  epochs:  Cambrian,  Ordovidan,  Silurian,  Devootan. 
Carboniferous  and  Permian.  The  fact  that  fosals  found  in  tbe 
rocks  of  the  three  earlier  epochs— Cambrian,  Ordovidan,  Sihiriaa 
—have  features  In  common,  as  itEStingmBhed  from  tboae  in  tbe 
thicc  later  epochs  has  led  certain  anthon  to  diWde  tids  en  mio 
an  earlier,  Protozoic  (Proierozoic)  and  a  later  Deuterasoic  time 
The  rocks  of  Palaeozoic  age  are  mainly  sandy  and  muddy 
sediments  with  a  considerable  development  of  limestmis  ia 
places.  These  sediments  have  been  altered  to  shales,  sUtca, 
quartzitcs,  &c.,  and  frequently  they  are  found  in  a  hi^y  meta- 
morphosed condition;  in  eastern  North  America,  however,  and 
in  north-east  Europe  they  still  maintain  their  horisontality  and 
primitive  texture  over  large  areas.  Tbe  fossib  of  the  earlier 
Palaeozoic  rocks  are  diaracteriaed  by  the  abundance  trf  tritobttcs, 
graptoliles,  brachiopods,  and  the  abaentt  <rf  all  vertebrates  «Kept 
in  :he  upper  strata;  the  later  rocks  of  the  era  are  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  graptoliles,  the  gradual  failing  of  the  trilobttcs,  the 
continued  predominance  of  brachiopods  and  tabubte  corals,  the 
abundance  of  crinoids  and  the  rapid  devclopmait  <A  plaeodetm 
and  heterocercal  gantrfd  fishes  and  ampfalbiuit.  Tbe  land  phutt 
were  all  cryptogams,  Lcpidodatdnn,  SipQaria,  followed  by 
Conifers  and  Cycads.  It  b  obvious  from  the  advanced  stage  of 
development  <rf  the  organisms  found  in  the  eariiest  of  these 
Palaeotoic  rocks  that  the  beginning  of  fife  must  go  much  fattlwr 
back,  and  indeed  organic  remains  have  been  found  in  tocks 
older  than  the  Cambrian;  for  convenience,  therefore,  tbe  base 
of  the  Cambrian  ii  nsually  placed  .at  the  me  of  the  tiikAite 
O/nuffui.  <J-A.M.) 

PALABPHATDI.  the  antbor  of  a  snail  extant  tiealbe,  entitled 
'AefmM*  (On  "  Incredible  Things  ").  It  consists  <rf  a  series 
of  rationalizing  explanations  of  Gredc  legends,  without  any 
attempt  at  arrangement  or  jdan,  and  b  probably  an  epitome, 
composed  in  the  Byzantine  age,  of  socne  hxga  wnk,  perlvqia  tbe 
Kde^  rwr  ^nAaut  tlpniilma;  mentioned  Iqr  SuSdu  as  the 
work  of  a  grammarian  of  Egypt  or  Athens.  Sifldas  Unaeir 
ascribes  a  IIcpl  'A*f<rrui>,  !n  live  bo(As,toP4laephatUSef  Parosor 
Pricne.  The  author  was  perhaps  a  contemporary  of  Eubemerus 
(jrd  century  B.C.).  Suldas  mentions  two  other  wrilera  of  tbe 
name:  (1)  an  ctac  poet  of  Albeaa,  who  lived  befoM  tht  ttnaaC 
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Homgr;  (a)  u  Utialu  ol  Al^dus,  u  faidmtta  fdnd  ol 
Atiitotkb 

Sm  cOtliMi  bjr  H.  PmIi.'Iii  JTjKltvv^  (f90*).  b  the 
Twthnfif  Mriait  wkb  TCnibto  iinili  wmiii  h  ■DpwnMilw  to 
/Ktarw  oir  ffutiU  H  Ptl^ala  ^»  imtiMtttia  {1890),  by  *>>• 
■uie  vritcr. 

PAUmRA  (Gr.  nXaltfrpa),  tbe  name  apparently  ^iiplied 
by  Ute  Greeks  to  two  kinds  of  pUces  used  for  gynmastic  and 
athletic  ciBrdses.  In  the  one  case  it  seems  confined  to  tbe  placet 
where  boys  and  youths  received  a  general  gymnastic  tiaininK 
in  tbe  other  to  a  part  of  a  gymnasium  where  the  oMOm,  the 
competitors  in  the  public  games,  were  trained  in  wreUling 
(i-oXulcn',  to  wiestk)  and  bmdng.  Tbe  boys'  falaainu  were 
private  institutions  and  generally  bore  the  name  of  the  manager 
or  of  the  founder;  thus  at  Athens  there  was  a  patceUn  of  Tauieas 
(Plato,  CAanm^}.  The  Romans  used  tbe  terms  gfmmuiim  and 

were  carried  on. 

PAUPOZ  DB  HKinXHU.  JUAN  DB  (r6oo-i6s9),  Spanish 
bishop,  was  born  in  Aragon.  He  was  appcrint^  in  1839  biabop 
ot  Angeloptdia  (PucbU  de  los  Angdea)  in  Mexioo,  iad  there 
honourably  distinguished  bimaclf  by  bis  eSorts  to  protect  the 
natives  from  Spanish  cruelty,  forbidding  any  methods  ot  god- 
yersion  other  than  persuaaioiL  In  this  be  met  with  the  imcom- 
promtunf  hostility  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  in  164?  he  laid  under  an 
interdict.  He  twice.  In  1647  and  1&4Q,  laid  a  formal  comidaint 
against  tbem  at  Rome.  Tbe  pope,  however,  refused  to  approve 
h^  censures,  and  aU  he  could  obtain  was  a  brief  from  Innocent  X. 
(May  14, 1648),  commanding  the  Jesuiu  to  respect,  the  q»acopaI 
Jurisdiction.  In  i6sj  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  securing  his  trans- 
ktion  to  tbe  little  see  of  Osma  In  Old  Castile.  Ini694CharIesIL 
of  Spain  petitioned  for  liis  eanonisatton;  but  though  th»  passed 
through  the  preliminary  stages,  securing  for  Palafoz  the  title 
of  "  Venerable,"  it  was  ultimately  defeated,  under  Pius  VI., 
by  tbe  Intervention  of  the  Jesuits. 

See  Antonio  Gooiales  de  Reseode,  Vi4  is  Palofox  (French  trans., 
Paris,  1690}. 

PALUOX  T  IIBI2I.  MSB  DB  (1780-1847).  duke  of  Ssrsr 
goasa,  was  the  yonngeit  sod  of  an  oU  Ajngoneao  family. 
Brought  up  at  the  Spanish  court,  Iw  entered  the  guards  at  an 
early  age,  and  in  1808  as  a  sub-lieutenant  accompanied  Ferdinand 
to  Bayoane;  but  after  vainly  attempting,  in  company  with 
others,  to>secuie  Ferdinand's  escape,  he  fled  to  Spain,  and 
alter  a  short  period  ot  letireroent  placed  liimself  at  the  bnul 
of  tbe  patriot  movement  In  Aragon.  He  was  proclaimed  by 
tbe  populace  goveraor  of  Sangosta  and  captain-genera!  of 
Aragon  (May  15,  1808).  Despite  the  Wai(t  ot  money  and  of 
regular  troops,  he  lost  no  time  in  declaring  war  against  the  French, 
who  had  already  overrun  tbe  neighbouring  provinces  of  Catalonia 
and  Navarre,  and  soon  afterwards  the  attadi  he  had  provoked 
began.  Saraipua  as  a  fortress  was  both  antiquated  in  design 
and  scantily  provided  with  nunitiani  and  supplies,  and  the 
defences  lesbted  bat  a  ahoit  time.  But  it  was  at  that  point 
that  the  real  resistance  began.  A  week's  street  fighting  nnde 
the  assailants  masters  of  half  the  town,  but  Palafnt's  brother 
succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage  into  tlic  dly  irith  3000  troops. 
Stimulated  by  the  appaH*  of  Palafbc  and  of  the  fierce  ud 
renhitc  demagogues  iriw  ruled  the  nob,  the  inbabitanu  resolved 
to  contest  possession  of  the  remaining  quartets  of  Saragossa 
inch  by  inch,  and  if  necessary  to  retire  to  the  suburb  across  tbe 
Ebro,  destroying  the  bridge.  Tbe  strug^,  which  was  prolonged 
for  nine  days  longer,  resulted  in  the  wfthdnml  «f  the  French 
(Aug.  14},  after  a  siege  which  had  lasted  61  days  in  all. 
Palafox  then  attempted  a  short  campaign  in  the  open  country, 
but  when  Napoleon's  own  army  entered  Spain,  and  destrc^red 
one  hostile  army  after  another  In  •  few  weeks,  FaUf  ox  was 
forced  back  Into  Sangoasa,  iriiere  h?  lustataied  «  itiil  more 
■aemorable  seeoad  Tbfa  ended,  after  three  noothi,  In 

the  fall  of  the  town,  or  rather  the  cessation  of  re^stance,  for  tbe 
town  was  in  ruins  and  a  pestilence  had  swept  away  many 
thousands  of  the  defenders.  Palafoz  hEmiclf,  sufi^ng  from 
tha  epidemic,  fill  Into  tbe  hands  of  the  French  and  was  kept 
XX  »« 


pti— «r  U  Vfncennea  untC  December  1813.  In  June  iti4  he 
was  oonfinned  hi  the  office  of  captxln-generaj  of  Aragon,  but 
•Qon-  afterwards  withdrew  from  it,  and  ceased  to  take  put  fai 
public  affairs.  Fimn  iSm  to  be  commtDded  tbe  v^al 
guard  o(  King  Ferdinand,  bat,  taking  the  side  of  tbe  ConstitutiMi 
In  the  dvil  troubles  which  followed,  be  waa  stripped  of  all  his 
honours  and  offices  by  the  king,  whose  restoration  by  French 
bayonets  was  the  tiiuinph  ot  reaction  and  ahiohitism.  Palafoz 
remained  in  retirement  fee  many  yean.  He  received  tbe  title 
of  dukeof  Saiagoapa  from  QaeenlfuIaClnfatlae.  ^0011836 
he  took  part  In  military  and  poGtkal  afEaln  as  captain  gumal 
of  Aragon  and  a  Mnator.  He  died  at  Madrid  on  the  istb  of 
February  1S47. 

A  bioffraphical  notice  of  PaUTox  wpeared  In  the  SpaniA  tni» 
lation  oTThiers's  UiO.  da  tontaUitt  i*  Ptmpir;  by  P.  de  Madrago. 
For  tbe  two  licges  of  Sars^OHS,  see  C  W.  C  Oman.  PniiuiSar 
War,  vol.  L;  this  account  u  both  more  accurate  and  more  itat 
than  Napier's. 

PALAHAS.  GBBOOBIDS  (c.  1996-1359),  Greek  mystic  and 
chief  apologist  of  the  Hesydiasts  (f.r.X  belonged  to  a  dta. 
tinguisbed  Anatolian  family,  and  his  father  held  an  important 
position  at  Constantinople.  Palamas  at  an  early  age  tedred 
to  Mt  Athos,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  mystical 
theories  ot  the  Hesychasts..  In  1316  he  went  to  SkCtC  near 
Beron,  where  he  spent  some  years  in  isolation  in  a  cdl  qiecially 
built  fdr  him.  His  health  having  broken  down,  be  returned  to 
Mt  Athos,  but,  finding  little  relief,  removed  to  Theasalonica. 
About  this  time  Barlaam,  the  Calabrian  monk,  began  bis  attads 
u^on  the  monks  of  Athos,  and  Palamas  came  forward  as  their 
champion.  In  1341  and  1351  he  took  part  in  tbe  two  synods 
at  Constantinople,  which  definitivdy  secured  the  victory  of  the 
Psiamites.  During  tbe  dvO  war  between  John  Cantacnaeoe  and 
tbe  Palaedogt,  Palamas  was  Imprisoned.  After  Cantacuxene's 
victory  in  1347,  Palamas  was  released  and  ^^ointed  arch- 
Uahop  of  Ibenalonica;  bdng  refused  admittance  by  the 
inhabitants,  he  rcthred  to  the  isbmd  <A  Lemnos,  but  subsequently 
obtained  h^  see.  Palamas  endeavoned  to  justify  the  mysticism 
of  the  Hesychasts'  on  dogmatic  gnunds.  Tlw  diief  objects  of 
bis  attack  were  Barlaam,  Gregorius  Acindynua  and  Nicepborus 
Giegoras. 

Palamas  was  a  prolific  writer,  but  only  a  few  of  Mi  work*  have 
been  pubUdted,  mot  of  wUch  wiB  be  found  in  J.  P.  Migne,  Pairo- 
kpa  mcM  Cel.,  cU.}.  Tbey  cooMit  oCpolemica  uainst  tbe  Latins 
and  tbeir  doctrine  of  tbe  ProceiricB  ot  Oe.Holy  Gboat ;  Ue^rehastic 
«mtinn ;  bomiliea ;  a  life  of  St  Pcter&.iuak  01  Athoa) ;  a  rhetorical 
caiay  Froiopopeia  (ed.  A.  Jahn.'  tn),  eoatvining  the  accuiatioos 
brought  against  the  body  tff  the  waa,  the  defeace  made  hy  tbe 
body,  and  the  linal  pronotincecniMit  of  tbe  judf;Fs  in  favour  of  tbe 
body,on  the};roLind  thj:  lis  sins  are  the  rt^ulc  of  inadequate  tMddiiC> 

See  tbe  bi^torical  woik^  uf  John  Caniscuzenc  and  Nicepbor^ 
Gregonts,  the  t'l.'a  Pclamut  by  ['hiloihtu^,  and  the  encomium  by 
Nitua  (both  patriarchs  of  Constantinople);  also  C.  Kriinibather, 
Cttdrnti^e  itr  bytantaitchat  LtlUralur 

PALUUV,  a  disttict  <£  Bfitiih  India,  in  tbe  Chota-Nagpvr 
dbrUon  <tf  Bengd.  It  ma  tormed  out  of  Lobaidaga,  in  1894, 
and  taken  Ita  name  ham  a  turner  atate  or  j-bi*^^  Ibe 
administrative  headquarters  are  at  Daltonganj:  pop,  (1901), 
5837.  It  consists  of  tbe  lower  spurs  of  the  Chota-NiQiar 
pUtean,  sloping  north  to  tbe  valley  ot  tbe  Son.  Area  4914 
iq.  n.;  pop.  (1901),  imfi^  showing  an  increase  of  3-8%  In 
the  decade;  average  density,  11$  pciacdis  per  sq.  m.,  bdng  the 
lowest  in  all  Bcnfpd.  Falamau  suffered  severdy  fron  drou^t 
in  1897.  A  bcandi  of  the  East  Indian  railway  from  the  Son 
valley  to  tbe  vahiable  coalfield  naar  Daltonganj  was  opened  in 
1908.  "ne  only  arttdai  of  cipart  are  Juigb  produoe,  Mub 
aa  lac  and  toaot  silk.  The  fcrats  an  tnynfitabla. 

See  J^MM  IXfMct  CamUm  (Calcutta,  1907).  • 

PAUMCOrrAH,  a  town  ot  British  India,  in  the  Unaevdly 
district  of  Madras,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  tbe  Tambrapani 
river  to  Tfnnevdly  town,  with  which  It  shares  a  station  on  tbe 
South  Indian  railway,  444  n;.  south  ot  Madras.  Pop.  (190O, 
39,S45.  It  is  tbe  admiidstrative  Iteadquarters  of  the  district, 
and  also  tbe  cbief  centre  of  Christian  missions  In  south  India. 
Among  many  educational  institutions  may  be  mentioned  tha 
Sarah  I^Kker  Collete  for  Women,  tbonded  bi  1895. 
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PALAMEDES— PALATINATE 


PAUmm,  in  Ote^' lecead,  s<m  <4  Nsv^ut  kiaf  of 
Euboes,  ooe  of  tbc  heroes  of  the  Tioju  War,  belongiiig  to  the 
pnt-UoDiBrk  cjrcle  of  kicods.  During  the  licce  of  Troy,  Aga- 
mcmnoa,  Diomede*  and  Odyueua  (who  had  been  detected  by 
Mamedw  Id  an  attend  to  ocape  soing  to  Tnj  by  shanuninc 
madnea)  canted  a  letter  contauiiHg  money  and  puiporting  to 
come  frim  Priam  to  be  conceded  in  his  tenL  They  then 
accused  Palamedca  of  treasonable  correspoDdcnce  with  the 
enemy,  and  he  was  ordered  to  b«  tloaed  to  death.  His  father 
exacted  a  fearful  vengeance  from  the  Giecka  on  thdr  mx  borne, 
by  placing  false  lights  on  the  promontory  of  Caphaieus.  Ha 
story  of  Palamedea  was  first  handled  io  the  Cypria  of  Slasiaus, 
and  formed  the  tubiect  of  loat  plays  by  Aeschylus  IPahmeda), 
Sophodes  (Voi^Mh),  Eudpidct  (PaiameiUt),  ot  which  tome 
bagacnU  icmain*  SopUrta  and  ihetorkiaos,  such  as  Gor^as 
and  Alddamn,  umed  themselves  Iqr  writing  declamations  in 
favour  of  or  against  him.  Palamedc*  was  xegankd  as  the 
Inventor  of  the  alphabet,  lighthouse^  miCbU  and  mcasuio, 
dice,  t^rlfgHFTiiBftn  and  the 

See  Euripides.  OntUs.  4U  and  kSuA.:  Ovid,  Udam.  niL  56; 
Servluaoii  vitifi.  AenM,  U.  93.  and  Nettlediip's  note  la  Coainstoo'i 
edhloa ;  PUkwmiM, ifereto,  li:EuricMe*,  mtS^ii'^'diBcieat 
vernons  of  Ut  death  see  Dktys  CreMMis  IL-  tst  Faasaaias 
ii-  30,  31,  a;  I^ies  PhiygUH, aS;  nooogroph  tqr  Ck.  Jahn 
(Ifamburg,  1836). 

PALAMPUS,  a  native  state  of  India,  In  the  Cujarat  division 
of  Bombay,  on  the  southern  border  of  Rajpntana.  Area,  1766 
sq.  m.;pop.  (1901),  333,617,  showing  a  decease  of  19  %  In  the 
decade.  The  country  is  mountainous,  with  much  forest  towards 
the  north,  but  undidating  and  c^n  In  the  south  and  east.  The 
principal  tiveis  are  the  Saiaswali  and  Banas.  The  estimated 
gross. revenue  is  £50,000;  tribute  to  the  gackwar  of  Baroda,  £3 $64. 
Thechief.wbosetitleisdiwan.isanAfghonhydcsccnt.  Thestote 
b  Inverted  by  the  main  line  of  the  Rajputana-Ualwa  railway, 
and  contains  the  British  cantotuoeot  of  Dccsa.  Wheat,  tioe 
and  sugar-cane  ate  the  chief  products.  Ths  itatc  Hw  safldnd 
severely  ol  recent  years  Ccom  plague.  The  town  of  F*UKm 
is  a  railway  Junction  for  Dceso,  18  m.  distant.  Pop.  (1901), 
17.799- 

Palaopwr  also  gives  Its  name  to  a  pditical  ofency,  or  collection 
of  satlve  states;  total  uca,  6393  14.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  ^l,»7i, 
ibo«ring  a  dectease  of  aS  %  in  Uie  decnde^  doe  to  eSccts 

of  fsmi'w. 

PALAXQnV  (pronounced  f^mttrn,  a  form  In  which  It  Is 
•ometlmea  q>elled),  a  covered  Btter  tned  In  India  and  other 
Eastern coniUtic*.  Itisuiuallysi»HeI|}itfeetkMiglQri<mrfcet 
in  width  and  depth,  fitted  with  movable  faUnds  or.sbmtsn.  and 
sluDg  on  p<d«  carrkd  by  four  bearers.  Indian  and  Chinese 
women  of  rank  always  travelled  in  pclcMpiim,  and  they  were 
largely  used  by  European  tcsidenu  in  India  hefdce  the  railways. 
The  MTRMMse  ^  Jqian  and  the  U«fMl  of  CUBA  tSffcr  boa  tha 
Indlaa  palanquin  only  in  the  method  o<  attarfibig  the  poles  to 
the  body  erf  the  oonveyaikce.  The  word  came  Into  European 
UK  thrnili  Port.  palMiqmim,  which  wpreaents  an  Eaat  Indian 
word  aeeB  In  several  forms,  «.t-  Malay  and  Jamacse  palangki, 
HfmhMnni  patU,  PaU  ptUoniu,  ftc,  all  in  the  sense  of  litter, 
OMich,  bed.  Hw  Sansk.  paryanka,  eoudt,  bed,  the  soarcc  of 
aU  these  words,  is  derived  from  pari,  round,  almit,  and  amka, 
hook.  The  Nt»  Eti^ah  DkHinary  points  out  the  curious 
resemblance  of  these  words  with  the  Latin  use  of  pkalamta 
(Cr.^U>vO  iat  a  beating  or  canying  pol^  iriwnes  the  Spu. 
^flfsf  aiid  ^afamnww,  •  beater. 

PAUR  (Let.  pdthm,  possibly  from  the  root  of  >a«Mre, 
to  fccd),  the  roof  of  the  moMh  in  man  and  vcrtebnte  animals 
The  palate  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  antctlar  bony  "  hard 
palate  "  (sec  Uotm),  aitd  tha  postuioc  fleshy  "  sott  palate  " 
(ate  Pbmvmx).  For  the  malfotmotioD  ooosistiog  in  a  kngl- 
todioal  fiiaore  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  see  Cixit  Palaix. 

PAIATHATB  (Ger.  Pfak),  a  name  given  generally  to  any 
diitikt  ruled  by  a  count  palatine,  but  particularly  to  a  lUsuict 
«<  Gennaajr,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  lying  west 
«<  the  Rhina.  It  is  bounded  en  the  N.  by  the  Prusaiaa  Rlune 
pamdncc  and  the  BcMian  province  ti  Khdn-Uessen;  <m  the  E. 


fay  Baden,  from  which  ft  b  separated  by  the  Rhine;  «n  thn 
S.  by  the  imperial  province  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  from  whsck  It  % 
divided  by  the  Lauier;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  adodnbtmivo 
districts  of  Trier  and  Coblcas,  belonging  to  the  Tiiiwiin  Rhine 
provimx.  Ithasanarcaof >38SBq.n.,aBdapop«bUoo(i9os) 
of  885,380,  showing  a  density  of  386-9  to  the  Square  mile.  As 
regards  tcli^en,  the  Inhabitants  are  fairly  eqaaDy  dbtriimtBd 
into  Rmub  C^tiwlics  and  Prolestonts. 

The  rivers  in  thb  fottBe  tract  of  couMtj  are  the  RUoe, 
Lamer,  QuekA,-^eiABch,  Gfam  and  Biles.  Hk  Vo^es,  and 
their  conttmiation  the  Haidt,  nm  through  the  land  from  aoiuh 
to  north  and  divide  It  Into  the  fertile  and  mild  plain  of  the 
Rhine,  together  with  the  slope  of  the  Haidt  range,  on  the  cast, 
and  the  rather  fnclenent  district  00  the  west,  which,  runnisg 
bsiwwa  theSaaitekit  cibonBciwii  mountafaia  a»d  the  northera 
spm  of  the  Bordt  tangs,  ends  In  a  por^tyrout  cinatcr  of  hOs, 
the  highest  point  of  which  b  the  Donneiriwrg  (1154  tt.1.  The 
country  on  the  east  side  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Bardt  yield 
«  nnnber  of  the  OHM  varied  prodacta,  waA  U 11^.  fruit,  coen. 
vegetablea,  flax  and  tobacco.  ,  Cattle  an  iwed  in  great 
quantity  and  m  of  CTceUwrt.  qttdlty.  Tlie  mines  yidd  boo, 
oosl,  quicksilver  and  salt.  The  indattrfcs  are  very  active^ 
eqx^^Uly  in  iron,  machinery,  paper,  chcnkab,  shoes,  wooUea 
goods,  beer,  leathsr  and  tobacco.  Tbn  fimian  b  wdl  served 
by  raihiqr  rommnnirsrion  and,  far  piupeaw  of  admlnbtratiea, 
b  dMded  into  the  Cidknriiig  16 .  dbtifcta:  Bergahera, 
Mrkheim,  Franfcrnthal,  Genowthdm,  Hombtuf,  Ksisers- 
lautem,  KIrchbdmboIaoden,  Knsel,  Landau,  Ludwigshafeo, 
NenstnA,  Piraasaia,  Koekenhaoaea,  St  Ingben,  Spires  mkI 
Zwtftracken.  -  SpbM  (Spqwr)  b  the  seat  of  sovemnuBt,  ud 
the  cUet  iodnstjUl  centres  are  Lodwigtbafen  on  the  Rhine. 
wUcfa  b  the  principal  river  pelt.  Landau,  and  Netistndl,  the 
seat  of  the  wine  trade. 

See  A.  Becker,  DU  PfaU  md  Ht  PfUm  (Lei|wg,  1857);  MdiCo. 
FakrUm  iurck  di»  PfiU  (Augibutg,  1877):  Knnt.  Somilmtk  im 
Ptelt  (Spires,  loos):  Henien,  PjSsfihrtr  (Neuitodi,  igosii  and 
NUer.  liu  0NrfM*rrMe»idWe  PJatt  (StraMbtOK.  iM7>- 

Hittory. — The  count  palotiite  of  the  Rhine  waa  a  royal  oficial 
who  b  fint  menthioed  in  the  loth  century.  The  first  coont  was 
Hermann  L,  who  ruled  from  94}  to  w6,  and  althntigh  tbeoffea 
was  net  bewdttny  ft  Mpcars  to  have  been  bsld  malaljF  U> 
dcsecadanu  until  the  death  of  Count  Hctmaiw  IU..ln  tis$. 
Thne  counta  had  gradually  eitended  their  powers,  had  obtained 
the  riiJa  of  advoco?  over  the  archbiriwp  of  Trier  and  the 
bishopdc  of  Jolbrs,  and  ruled  vsiious  isolated  dlstiicu  along 
the  Rhine.  2a  K55  the  Goman  king,  Fkcdeilck  L,  appdated 
hb  stcp-baothR  Coorad  as  count  palatine.  Conrad  took  up 
hb  tesidenee  at  the  castle  of  Juucnbufael,  near  Heiddfacrg, 
which  became  the  capital  of  the  Palatinate:.  In  1195  Coarod 
was  succeeded  by  hb  seiHa4aw  Henry,  soo  of  Henry  the  Liea, 
duke  of  Saie^r,  irim  waa  a  k^al  BoppoRar  of  tha  emperor  Bcaqr 
VL  After  the  latter^  death  fa  1197  he  asAtedhb  own  fanther 
Otto,  aftenrsrds  the  emperor  Otto  IV.,  hi  hb  attcmpu  to  gala 
the  Gcman  throne.  Otto  refused  to  reward  Henry  for  thb 
support,  so  in  1304  he  assisted  hb  rival,  the  German  king  Phi^ 
but  returned  to  Ouo'b  Me  after  Philip's  murder  in  isel.  la 
tatt  Henry  abdicated  ia  favour  of  hb  son  Heniy,  who  died  la 
1314,  wh(»  the  Pabtinate  was  given  by  the  Ccrmaa  king 
Fredrdck  IL  to  Otto,  the  infant  son  of  Lonb  L,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
a  of  the  Wittdsbad)  family,  who  was  betrothed  to 

Agnm,  sister  el  the  late  count,  Henry.  The  break-up  of  tha 
dudiy  of  Franconb  had  Increased  the  influence  of  the  count 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  sod  the  importance  of  hb  poatioa  among 
the  pdnces  of  the  en^dre  b  sbown  by  Roger  of  Hoveden.  who. 
writing  of  the  dectioa  to  the  (icrman  throne  In  1198,  lioglta 
out  fow  princes  as  chief  decton,  among  whom  b  the  ooaat 
palatine  of  the  Rhiae.  In  the  Sadutmput^  >  colfcctk>n  a{ 
German  bws  wUch  was  written  before  193s,  the  count  b  gives 
as  the  butler  (daplfcr)  of  tha  caqieior,  the  first  place  aflMag  lbs 
lay  eicctoo. 

The  Palatinate  was  ruled  fay  Loius  of  Bavaria  on  behalf  of 
hb  son  unUl  1338,  when  it  psmed  to  Otto  who  ruled  until  Ida 
death  ia  1353.  Oli^  posaearions  wetc  soon  afterwards  dMded* 
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and  Ui  dder  mq  Lonb  11.  lecdved  the  Pklatlntte  nd  Upper 
Bftvuia-  Louit  died  in  1394  when  these  districts  puscd  to 
bis  son  Rudolph  1.  (d.  1J19),  utd  nibaequcntly  to  lus  gnndion 
I^uit,  sfterwsrds  the  emperor  Louis  IV.  By  the  T^ty  of 
Pkvia  In  1319,  Louis  granted  the  Palatinate  to  his  nephews 
Kudotph  n.  tad  Rupert  I.,  who  received  from  him  at  the  same 
time  a  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Upper  Bavaria,  which  was  called 
the  upper  Palatinate  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Rhenbh,  or 
lower  Palatinate.  Rudolph  died  in  1353,  after  wbfcb  Rupert 
ruled  alone  tintil  his  death  hi  1390.  In  1355  he  had  sold  a 
[wrtioa  of  the  upper  Palatinate  to  the  emperor  Charles  IV., 
but  various  purchases  he  hicreased  the  area  of  the  Rhcniah 
Palatinate.  His  successor  was  his  nephew  Rupert  IL,  who 
bought  from  the  German  ling  Wenccstaus  a  portion  of  the 
territory  that  his  uncle  had  sold  to  Charles  IV.  Be  died  In 
1398  and  was  sucneded  by  his  son  Rupert  III.  In  1400  Rupert 
was  dected  Gcman  king,  and  when  be  died  in  1410  his  posses- 
aioBS  were  divided  among  his  four  sons:  the  eldest,  Louis  III., 
received  the  Rhenish  Palatinate  pr^>er;  the  second  son,  John, 
obtained  the  upper  Palatinate;  whOe  the  outlying  districts  of 
ZweibrQcken  and  Simmem  passed  to  Stephen,  and  that  of 
Hosbach  to  Ouo. 

Vben  the  possesions  of  the  house  of  Wltlelsbach  were 
divided  in  1255  and  the  branches  of  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate 
were  founded,  a  dispute  arose  over  the  exercise  of  the  electoral 
vote,  and  the  question  was  not  settled  uSttl  In  1356  the  Golden 
BuU  bestowed  the  privilege  upon  the  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  who  ezerdsed  it  until  1613.  The  part  played  by  Count 
Frederick  V.,  titular  king  of  Bohemia,  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  induced  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  to  dqnive  him  of  bis 
vote  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  Maiimilian  1. 
By  the  Peftce  of  Westphalia  in  164S  an  eighth  electorate 
wta  created  for  the  count  palatine,  to  which  was  added  the 
office  of  treasurer.  In  1777,  however,  the  count  resumed  the 
•ndent  position  of  hb  family  in  the  electoral  college,  and 
regained  the  office  of  steward  which  he  retained  until  the  formal 
d^sdution  of  the  empire  in  1806. 

To  return  to  the  history  of  the  Palatinate  as  divided  into 
four  parts  among  the  sons  of  the  German  king  Rupert  in  1410. 
John,  the  second  ot  these  brothers,  died  in  tMi,  and  hi»  son 
ChristopheTf  having  become  king  of  Denmark  in  1440,  did  not 
Itdierit  the  upper  Palatinate,  which  was  again  united  with  the 
Rhenish  Palatinate.  Otto,  the  son.  of  Otto  (d.  1461).  Rupert's 
fourth  son,  who  had  obtained  llosbach,  died  without  sons  in 
1499,  ^  ^  ^  be4:ame  extinct,  leaving  only  the  two  remaining 
lines  with  mtcicsis  in  the  Rhenish  Palatinate.  After  Rupert's 
death  this  was  governed  by  his  eldest  son,  the'  elector  Louis  m. 
(d.  1436),  and  then  by  the  latter's  Bonis,  Louis  IV.  (d.  1449)  and 
Frederick  L  The  elector  Frederick,  called  the  Victorious,  was 
ooe  of  the  foremost  princea  of  his  time.  His  nephew  and 
MCoesMr,  the  elector  Philip,  carried  o^  a  war  tor  the  possession 
of  the  duchy  of  Bavaria-Landshut,  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  hi»  son  Rupert  (d.  j  504),  but,  when  in  1 507  an  end  was  put  to 
this  stnig^,  Rupert's  son.  Otto  Henry,  <»dy  received  Neuburg 
and  SulzbadL  Louis  V.  and  then  Frederick  II.  succeeded 
Hiilip,  but  both  died  without  sons  and  Otto  Henry  became 
elector.  Be.  too  died  without  sons  in  1559,  when  the  senior 
branch  became  cxlmct,  leaving  only  the  branch  descended 
from  Rupert'a  tUrd  son,  Stephen. 

Alrea<^  on  Stephen's  death  in  1459  this  family  had  been 
divided  into  two  branches,  those  of  Simmem  and  of  Zwei- 
brOcken,  and  in  1514  the  latter  branch  had  been  divided  into 
the  lines  o(  Zweibrticken  proper  and  of  Vcldenta.  It  was 
Frederick,  count  palatine  cd  Simmem,  who  suoeeded  to  the 
Palatinate  on  Otto  Henry's  death,  bccnning  the  elector 
Fredeiick  UI.  The  new  dector,  a  keen  but  not  a  very  bigoted 
Cahrinlst,  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  tbe  Protestant  princes. 
His  son  and  aucceasor,  Louis  VL  (d.  1583),  was  a  Luthmn. 
but  saotber  smi,  John  Cadmir,  who  ruled  the  electorate  on 
behalf  of  hil  yotug  nqihnr,  Ftadeiick  IV.,  from  1583  to  159a, 
gave  cvaiy  cncoungemeat  to  the  Cthdnisia.  A  simflar  Itee 
d  action  was  fdldwed  hf  TttieMt  TV.  Umsdf  after  1599. 
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Re  was  the  fOnoder  and  bead  of  the  Evsngtflcal  Unioa  esuOh 
lished  to  combat  the  aggressive  tendencies  of  the  Romas 
Cathdia.  ffis  son,  the  elector  Frederick  v.,  a<xepted  the  thront 
of  Bohen^  and  thus  bron^t  on  the  Itiirty  Yews'  War.  Ha 
was  quickly  driven  from  that  country,  and  b^  own  dect«it« 
was  devastated  by  the  Bavarians  and  ^Mnlarda.  At  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  in  1648  the  Palatinate  was  restored  to  Frederick's 
•OB,  Charts  Louis,  but  it  was  abom  of  the  uppa  Palstbiate, 
which  Bavaria  retained  as  the  i»lie  of  war. 

Scarcely  had  the  Palatinate  begun  to  recover  when'  ft  was 
attacked  by  Louis  XIV.  For  six  years  (1673-79)  the  electo- 
rate was  devastated  by  the  Firench  troops,  and  even  after  the 
Treaty  of  Nijmwegen  it  sufiered  tnm  the  aggrcMive  pdicy  of 
LouiL  In  August  16S0  the  dector  Charies  Lonis  lUed,  and 
when  fab  son  and  successor,  Charies,  followed  him  to  the  grave 
five  years  later  the  ruUng  family  became  extinct  in  the  senior 
Une.  Mention  has  already  been  made  ot  a  diviaon  of  this 
family  Into  two  lines  after  1459,  and  of  a  further  divfsioa  of  the 
ZwetbrQcken  line  in  r5t4,  iriicn  again  two  lines  were  founded. 
The  junior  of  thcae,  that  of  Vddenta,  bec&me  extinct  in 
1694,  but  the  senior,  that  of  ZweibrUcken  proper,  was  still  very 
flouriahing.  Under  Count  Wolfgang  (d.  1569)  it  had  pur- 
dbased  Sulzbach  and  Neubnig  in  t5S7,  and  in  tlw  penton  of  hit 
grandson,  Wolfgang  Wlliam  (d.  1653]  it  had  secured  the  coveted 
duchies  of  Julias  and  Berg.  It  was  Philtp  William  trf  Neuburg, 
the  son  of  Woltgang  W3hsm,  who  b^ame  dector  palatine 
in  succession  to  Charies  in  1665. 

The  French  king's  btolher,  Philip,  duke  of  Orieans,  had 
married  Chariotte  Elizabcth,  a  ^tcr  of  the  Ute  dector  CbaHe^' 
and  ccmsequently  the  French  king  claimed  &  part  of  Oiarles's 
lands  in  1680.  Wa  troops  took  Heidelberg  and  devastated  the 
PaUtinate,  while  Philip  WHiam  took  rduge  hi  Vienna,  where 
be  died  b  1690.  Then  in  1697,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick, 
Louis  abandoned  his  claim  in  return  for  a  sum  of  money.  Jtat 
before  this  date  the  Palatinate  began  to  be  disturbed  by  troubles 
about  religion.  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were 
Protestants,  but  the  famDy  which  succeeded  In  16S5  belonged 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Phflip  WQliam,  however, 
gave  equal  rights  to  all  his  subjects,  but  under  his  son  and 
successor,  the  dector  John  WiUiam,  the  Protestants  were 
deprived  of  various  dvil  rights  until  the  intervcntfon  of  Prussia 
and  of  Brunswick  ia  1705  gave  them  some  redress.  The  next 
dector,  a  brother  of  the  last  one,  was  Charies  PhSIp,  who 
removed  his  capital  from  Hdddberg  to  Mannheim  in  xjao. 
Be  died  without  malt  issue  in  December  1743.  His  successor 
was  his  kinsman,  Charles  Theodore,  count  palatine  ot  Sulzbach, 
a  cadet  of  the  ZwdbrUckcn-Neuburg  line,  and  now  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  small  pieces  the  whole  of  the  Palatinate 
was  united  under  one  ruler.  Charies  Theodore  was  a  prince  of 
refined  and  educated  tastes  and  during  his  long  reign  his  co&ntiy 
enjoyed  prosperity.  In  1777  on  the  extinction  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  house  of  WIttelsbach,  he  became  dector  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  Palatinate  was  henceforward  united  with 
Bavaria,  the  elector's  capital  being  Munich.  Charles  Theodore 
died  without  legitimate  sons  in  1799,  and  his  successor  was 
Maximilian  Joseph,  a  member  of  the  Blrkenfeld  branch  trf  the 
ZwdbrQcken  family,  iA»  later  became  khig  of  Bavaria  as 
Maximilian  L 

In  1801  the  dector  was  obliged  to  cede  the  portion  of  the 
Palatinate  lying  on  the  left  bank  ot  the  Rhine  to  France,  and 
other  portions  to  Baden  and  to  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Much  of 
this,  however,  was  regained  In  1S15,  and  since  that  date  the 
Palatinate  has  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria. 

See  Widder.  Vtrtutk  tititr  teUtlindiKn  jtopapkisek-historiseliet* 
BeschreibuHt  der  KurfUriUichm  Plait  (Frankfort,  1786-178S): 
L.  HauMer,  GaehkUe  dtr  RMeinitelm  FfaU  (Hdddbm  1845): 
NdxduB,  GatkifkU  der  Plait  (Heidcltwrc.  1874) :  GQmbd,  CudMriU* 
Jer  proUstanlittktn  XircM  dtr  PfaU  (Kaiamlautem,  1885):  the 
Reteilen  der  Pfali[rafen  am  Rlutti,  12T4-1S0S,  edited  Ijy  Koch 
and  Wiffe  (fimsbruck.  1894):  and  Wild,  BMcnOat  fur  %adUth- 
^iltitdttn  Gutkkku  (Hciddberg,  1904). 

PAUTINB  (from  Lat.  falalSMm,  a  palace.)  pertaining  to  the 
pibce  and  therefore  to  the  cn^teror,  king  or  other  soverdgn 
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miff,   Til  flu  latir  Bmpim  ceitAla  offidsli  atteodini 

OB  the  fprner,  at  diadutgiiig  other  duttM  tl  Us  ai^it,  wen 
oOad  falaliirii  from  the  time  of  CoMlMtiM  the  Giett  the 
torn  was  alio  ^ipHed  to  the  soldicn  lUtioaed  in  or  aiouiul  the 
C^iul  to  'tiMinjiiUt.  them  from  thoce  sutioned  on  the  frontier 
of  the  empire.  In  the  But  Rooun  Emjnre  the  word  wu  lued 
to  derigiwte  oflMtb  conceracd  with  the  ■ifrniwiftffti™  of  the 
finucceud  the  invMial  Undi. 

Tbii  UK  of  the  word  palatine  waa  adopttA  hj  the  Frankiib 
kings  of  the  Herovingian  dynaaty.  They  empk^ed  a  high 
official,  the  coma  pataliHus,  who  at  fint  •■t'"*^  the  king  in  hia 
Judicial  duties  and  at  a  later  date  dtachaifcd  many  of  theae 
himself.  Other  counts  palatine  w«xe  employed  on  military 
and  administrative  work,  and  the  system  waa  maintained  by 
the  Cam^'ngi^"  iovereign&  The  word  paladin,  used  to  describe 
the  ibllowers  of  Charlemccne,  is  a  variant  of  paialinc.  A 
F^aakish  cafHtuIaiy  of  SSa  and  Hincmar,  aichbialuq)  of  Reims, 
writing  about  the  same  timet  testify  to  the  eitcnt  to  which  the 
Judicial  work  of  the  Prankish  Empire  had  passed  into  their  handSi 
and  one- grant  of  power  wu  foUowed  by  another.  Instead  of 
temainihg  near  the  person  of  the  kin|b  some  of  the  counts 
pelatme  wen  sent  to  vaiioua  parts  of  his  em^ie  to  act  aa 
judges  and  fovemors,  the  districu  rukd  by  them  being  called 
patatinatet.  Being  is  a  qiedal  sense  the  repreaenUtives  of 
the  aovere^  they  were  entrusted  irith  more  extended  power 
than  the  ordinaiy  counts.  Thus  comes  the  later  and  more 
fenetal  use  of  the  wofd  paktioe,  its  appUcation  aa  an  adjective 
to  petsoos  catiuated  vAth  qiedal  powers  and  also  to  the  dbtricu 
over  -which  these  powers  were  eierdscd.  By  Henry  the  Fowler 
and  apedally  by  Otto  the  Great,  they  were  sent  into  all  parts 
of  the-  country  to  support  the  royal  authority  by  checking  the 
iad^endent  tendendea  of  the  great  tribal  dukes.  We  hear 
ol  a  count  palatine  in  Saxony,  and  of  others  in  Lorraine,  in 
Bavttia  and  ia  Swabia,  their  duties  bdog  to  administer  the 
rayal  estates  ia  these  ducUes.  The  couot  palatine  in  Bavaria, 
sn  office  bdd  by  the  family  of  Wttelsbsch,  became  duke  of  ihb 
hud,  the  lower  title  being  then  merged  is  the  higher  one;  and 
with  one  other  etctption  the  German  counts  palatine  toon  became 
inrignificanl,  slthmi^  the  office  having  b^omie  hereditary, 
Pfalagrateo  wen  tat  eiiitence  the  dissolution  ^  'the  Kdjr 
Roman  Empin  In  1806.  The  eueptieti  was  the  oonnt  paktise 
of  the  Rhine,  who  became  one  of  the  four  lay  electors  and  the 
most  important  lay  official  of  the  emplMk  la  the  empire  the 
woid  count  palatine  was  also  used  U  deiigDate  the  officials 
who  siristed  the  empcKir  to  cmdn  the  ri^its  which  were 
Ksenred  for  Us  peisonal  amddtntiim.  They  wen  called 
cmmIm  ftAtiitii  eaetarif,  at  comla  latri  falatii;  ia  German, 

From  Cenasny  the  term  palatine  passed  into  En^and  and 
Scnthnd,  inio  Hungaiy  ind  Poland.  It  appears  in  England 
about  the  ebd  of  the  titb  century,  being  applied  by  Otdeiicus 
VitaKs,  to  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux  and  eari  of  Kent.  The  word 
palatine  came  in  England  to  be  applied  to  the  eads,  or  nilen, 
of  certain  counties,  men  who  enjoyed  exertional  powers 
Their  eueptional  poritloa  it  thus  described  by  Stubbs  (Coiuf. 
Huf.  voL  L):  .Tlwy  wen  **  esridoms  in  whidi  the  carb  were 
endowed  with  the  superiority  of  whole  counties,  so  that  all 
the  landboldos  held  feudally  of  them,  in  which  they  received 
the  whole  profits  <rf  the  courts  and  exercised  all  the  regalia  or 
royal  rights,  nominated  the  sheriffs,*  bdd  tbdr  own  councils 
and  acted  as  independent  princes  except  in  the  owing  of  homage 
and  foilty  to  the  king."  The  most  important  of  the  counties 
palatine  were  Durham  and  Chester,  the  bishop  of  the  one  and 
the  eart  of  the  other  receiving  special  pri^dhges  from  WUiam  I. 
Chester  had  its  own  parliMneml,  eonsbtiai  of  buDU  of  the 
county,  and  was  not  represented  ia  the  f  assembly 
tmtS  rs4t,  while  it  rctidncd  some  of  iu  ^lecial  privflegts  until 
183a  The  I»sbop  of  Durham  retained  temporal  jurisdiction 
over  the  county  until  Lancashin  was  made  a  county, 

or  duchy,  paialinc  in  1351,  and  kept  aoiae  of  its  vedal  judicial 
prii^eges  until  iSjj.  Thus  iat  several  centuries  the  king's 
writs  ^  liot  ran  in  these  three  palatine  counties,  and  at  the 


present  day  Lancashire  and  Durham  have  thdr  own  coansel 
chancery.  Owing  to  the  amtuguous  ^plication  of  the  word 
palatine  to  Odo  of  Bayeux,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Kent  was  cva 
a  palatine  county;  if  so,  it  was  one  only  for  a  few  years  during 
the  nth  century.  Other  pal»^ip*  counties,  which  only  retained 
theu  exceptional  poution  for  a  short  time,  were  Shropahirc, 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  Hexhanahire  in  Northamhris,  and  Pcnbnk» 
ahiic  in  Wales.  In  Ireland  there  were  palatine  districtv  sad 
the  seven  originsl  earldoms  of  Scotland  occufned  poaiiobs  some- 
what analogouB  to  thai  of  the  Encash  palatine  counties. 

In  Hungary  the  important  office  of  palatine  (Magyar  l!l4d*r') 
owes  its  location  to  St  St^ben. .  At  fitst  tlie  head  of  the 
judidd  system,  the  palatine  undertook  other  duties,  and  becaaae 
after  the  lung  the  moat  important  person  in  tbe  realm.  At 
one  time  he  was  diosen  by  the  king  from  among  lour  candidates 
named  by  the  Diet,  Under  the  Utcr  Hababurg  rulen  of  Uuo^iy 
.the  office  was  several  times  hdd  by  a  meaner  fl<  this  WxtSf, 
one  of  the  palalines  being  the  archduke  Joseph.  The  ofllce  was 
abolished  after  the  revolution  of  1848. 

In  Fdand  the  governors  of  the  provinces  of  tbe  >twyt«^ 
were  called  palatines,  and  the  provii)ccs  wen  sometimes  called 

In  Jbnerica  districts  colonised  by  FT'g^tiih  settlers 

were  treated  as  palatine  provinces.  In  163a  CecUius  Calvert, 
and  Lord  Baltinwie,  received  a  charter  from  Charies  L  giving 
him  pelaUne  ri^ts  in  Maryland.  In  1639  Sr  Ferdlnando 
Gorges,  the  lord  of  Usiae,  obtained  one  graating  him  as  laigi 
and  asqilc  piencatives  as  wen  enjoyed  Iqr  tbe  bisbop  of  DuAam. 
Carolina  was  another  Instance  ol  s  pf'H'n"  province. 
;  In  adtStioa  to  tbe  authorities  meatioaed,  see  R.Schrikkr,£<triMA 

dtt  PftUipaftmamin  (Halle.  1847)70.  IT.  Lmley,  TV  CW* 
PaltdM  tf  Durham  (NewYcrit,  1900}.  and  DTTnedter.  AwMd 
CmMiMmuI  BUmry  (1907).  (A.  .W.  Ii>) 

-NUTKA.  a  dty  and  the  oounty^seat  <tf  Putnam  county, 
Fknida,  U.SJV.,  in  the  NX.  part  of  the  sUte,  on  the  W.  bank 
<rf  tbe  St  John's  river,  aboot  100  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  u 
the  head  of  deep-water  navigation.  Pop.  (1905)  3950;  (1910) 
3779.  Falatka  b  served  ^  the  Georgia  Southern  ft  Florida 
(of  wUch  it  is  the  southon  tmninal),  the  Atlantic  Coast  Ube, 
sad  the  Florids  Eut  Coast  laOways,  and  alao  hiu  oonnezioa 
water  with  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Boston.  Palatka  b 
situated  in  a  rich  agrinillural,  orangje-growing  and  timber  region, 
for-  which  it  b  the  distributing  centre.  Large  quantities  of 
cypress  lumber  an  shipped  bom  Pkbtka.  Palatka  was  niootpo- 
rated  as  a  town  In  1853,  and  in  1871  was  disrtered  u  a  Ay. 

PAUVEB  (an  adapution  of  Port,  fetavra,  a  word  or  speech; 
Xlal.  farolo;  Fr.  pariie,  from  tbe  Low  Lat.  parabola,  a  parable, 
story,  talk;  Or.  ropo^Xf,  literally  "comparison";  the  Low  Lai. 
Parabelart,  "  t<^  talk,"  gives  Fr.  parkr,  "  to  tptitk,"  whence 
"  parley,"  "  parliament,"  ftc),  the  name  used  by  the  n>Ttuguae 
traders  on  the  African  coast  for  their  conversatioas  and  bargaiw- 
Ing  with  the  natives.  It  was  inttoduced  into  En^iih  in  the 
i8th  century  throu|)i  English  saiiMB  frcquentiiig  the  GuiDea 
coast.  It  has  now  paned  into  gencsal  use  aaiaBg  tbe  nciracs 
of  West  and  West  Central  Africa  for  any  confaoKc,  cither 
among  themselves  or  with  fordgncn.  Ttma  the  atinT^Bt  of 
unnecessary  talk  characterbtic  of  sudi  meetiagi  with  aatlv^ 
the  word  b  used  of  any  idte  or  cajding  talk. 

PAL4WUUi»  a  town  of  Britbh  India,  In  CUa^epot  dfatflet. 
Madras,  m.  S.  of  Madias  dty,  with  a  ttstion  ea  tbe  Sontk 
Indian  railway;  pop.  (1901),  6416.  Formerly  called  the 
dcnqr  ctntonmcnt,  as  conUiiiiag  tbe  native  garrisoD  for  Madras 
dty,  it  b  DOW  a  ikgiX.  tat  native  infantry  and  llw  luMeiwa  cd 
Earopem  pensioners.  Then  are  several  taanerles. 

PAUZZOIO  ACRSDB,  a  town  of  Sicily,  is  tbe  pco>riiicc 
of  Syracuse,  38  m.  by  road  W.  of  it,  3185  (t.  above  sea-levd. 
Pop.  (1901),  14,840.  Tlw  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  aadcM 
Acrae,  founded  by  Syracuse  about  664  b.c  It  followed  fai  tte 
main  the  fortunes  of  tbe  motber  dty.  fit  tbe  trea^  brtwtui 
the  Romans  and  Ifieio  n.  in  stf3  B.e.  it  was  airigBed  to  the  Isuo'. 

The  ancient  dty  lay  on  the  hO  sbove  the  nndeia  towo,  the 
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tppntcb  to  it  bdag  dcfeadcd  by  qouries,  in  which  totaba  of 
ail  period*  havB  betn  dncovered.  The  Kudluiriuiii  of  the  small 
thntra  b  well  proemd,  though  nothing  of  the  stage  renuioi. 
Ck)M  lo  it  an  ndoa  of  othor  buUdingt.  which  bctir,  without 
JustificBtkiii,  the  umet  NMiuchia,  Odeum  (periiapt  s  t»th 
caublithment)  aod  Pkkce  of  Hkro.  The  water  supply  wis 
obtained  by  iuhterraneaa  aqueducts.  In  the  diSs  of  the  Monte 
Pineta  to  the  south  an  other  tomb  chambers,  and  to-tbe  south 
again  at*  Lbe  carious  bas-relie/3  calkd  SiuUMi  or  Santiedli, 
BOutilated  In  the  t9th  century  by  a  peasant  pn^irietor,  whidi 
qipear  to  be  Mpulchral  alio>~  Near  boe  too  b  the  neot^toUs  of 
the  Acrocoro  della  Tone,  where  many  saioophagi  have  been 
found.  Five  miles  noith  lies  Buscemi,  near  which  a  sacred 
grotto  has  been  disoovered;  and  aln  a  churdi  cut  in  the  lock 
and  suinunded  by  a  cemetery.* 

SceG.Jiu&a,i(a(KiUttii4iM(He«iM^t8to).  <Banaludic*'s 
eaUKtioo  of  aatlqujties  was  dlipencd  attcr  bb  dcathj  J.  Schu* 
b^,  JUMKkJifr>MWpc^  SuppL  IV.,  661-672. 

\  PAH  (through  Fr.  pal,  from  Lat.  patat,  a  stake,  for  Pajfui, 
from  the  stem  pag-  of  panpre,  to  fix;  "  pole  "  b  from  tlw  same 
original  source),  a  stake,  particularly  one  ot  a  claady  set  series 
driven  into  the  ground  to  lorn  the  defensive  work  iuiown  as 
a  "  palisade  abo  one  of  the  lighter  laths  w.strips  of  wood 
set  vertically  and  fssteoed  to  a  hoi^ontal  rail  to  form  a  "  paling." 
Vied  as  an  historical  ^rm,  a  pale  u  a  district  marked  off  from 
the  suimunding  countiy  by  a  diflcrent  system  of  government 
and  law  or  by  definite  boundaries.  The  best  known  of  these 
dbtricU  was  the  "English  Me"  In  Ireland,  dating' from  the 
reign  of  Henry  n.,  although  the  word  "  pale  "  was  not  used  in 
thu  connezioD  unUl  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  centuiy.  The 
nde  varied  considetabjy,  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  the  EngUih  atUhoiities,  aod  in  the  time  of  Heniy  VIIL  was 
bounded  by  a  line  drawn  fmm  Dundalk  to  Kells,  thence  to 
Naaa,  and  from  Naas  E.  to  Dalkey,  embracing,  that  is,  part 
of  tbe  modern  counties  of  Dublin,  Loutb,  Meatb,  and  Kildare: 
The  Pale  etisted  until  tbe  complete  subjugation  of  Irdand  under 
EUsabeth;  tbe  use  of  tbe  word  is  frequent  is  Tudor  times. 
There  was  aa  "  EngUsh  Pale  "  or  «  Calais  Pale  "  abo  in  France 
until  1558,  extending  from  Giavclines  to  Wissant,  and  for  a 
short  time  under  the  Tudois  an  English  Pale  In  Scotland. 

In  hetaldiy  a  "  pale  "  u  a  band  placed  vertically  in  the 
natnofaiUdd,  hnice*'btpale"or"toia9aIe"  b  uudof 
the  manhaMng  of  two  coati  nde  by  afale  oa  a  aUeU  divided 
mtkalfr* 

"  Psl^'  In  the  sense  of  colonricM,  whitish,  of  a  shade  of  cdour 
Bafater  than  the  noma].  Is  derived  throtwh  O.  Fr.  paOt,  mod.  fiite, 
Smb  Lat.  faUUttt.  fottsr.  paUm-,  and intbat of  a bdter'ssttovcl. 
or  "  peel "  as  it  b  •omctimes  caUcd.  from  Lat.  pata,  spade,  probably 
connected  with  the  root  of  ^swbn,  to  spread  out. 

PAUARIO,  AOmO  (c  1500-1570),  Italian  humanist  and 
fcfonner,  was  bom  about  1500  at  Veroli,  in  the  Roman 
Canpagnar  Other  fwou  of  bb  name  are  Anumio  Delia  Pa^, 
A.  Dfl^  Pagliaricd.  In  1530  be  went  to  Rone,  wbcct  be 
cnlered  tbe  btiUiant  Gtetary  circle  of  Leo  X.  When  Charies 
of  Bmirbon  stwned  Rome  in  1517  Paleario  went  first  to  Perugia 
and  then  to  Siena,  where  he  settled  as  a  teacher.  In  1 556  hit 
didactic  poem  in  Latin  hexameters,  De  imnurbdilalt  aninurMm, 
wu  pubUsbcd  at  Lyons.  It  is  ^vided  telo  three  books,  the 
fint  containing  hu  proob  of  the  divine  existence,  and  the 
icnalning  two  the  theological  and  philosophical  arguments  for 
bnntwtality  based  on  that  postulate.  Tbe  whole  concludes  with 
a  ritetocical  description  of  the  occurrences  of  the  Second  Advrat. 
lo  154s  a  tract,  written  by  him  and  entitled  Delia  Punma, 
ti^Uitna,  tt  H^o^we  ddla  pastiont  di  Chrtato,  or  Ubdita 
4*  merit  ChritU,  was  made  by  the  Inquisition  the  bails  of  a 
charge  of  heresy,  from  which,  however,  be  successfully  defended 
bimwU.  lo  Siena  be  wiote  bb  Aait  jn  panHfca  tomaau 
tl  tertm  «uscto,  a  vifprooi  Indictment,  in  twenty  "tcstlmonlBt'* 
againat  what  he  now  bdieved  to  be  the  fundamental  enw  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  subordinating  Scripture  to  tradition, 
as  well  as  against  various  particular  doctrines,  such  as  that  of 

■  P.  (M  in  JVMM  A|K  Stari  (1^9),  4Sa-47i  i  tOmtdm  Owrfaf- 


puigatoy;  It  was  not,  however,  printed  untD  after  his  death 
(Leipzig,  1606).  In  1546  be  accepted  a  [mrfcisMial  chair  at 
Lucca,  which  he  exchanged  in  rsss  (or  that  of  Greek  and  I^tio 
Uteiaturc  at  Milan.  Hoe  about  1566  hb  enemies  renewed  thdr 
activity,  and  in  1567  he  was  formally  accused  by  Fn  Angdb 
the  inquisitor  of  HOaiL  He  was  tried  at  Rome,  omdanuwd 
to  death  in  October  1569,  and  executed  in  July  1570. 

An  edition  <£  his  works  {Afit.  PaltarH  Venlain  Optra),  Including 
four  books  of  Bpittelat  and  twdve  OnHomtt  beMes  tbe  Zta  tn- 
mortaiilau,  wasjiublisbed  at  Lyons  in  iw;  tfab  wa*  followed  by 
two  other*,  at  Sud,  and  Kveral  afier  m*  death,  tbe  fuUe«  being 
that  of  Anuterdam,  1696-  A  work,  entitled  Btntjitio  4i  Crista 
(•'  The  Benefit  of  Chriit's  Death  "),  has  been  attributed  Co  Paleario 
on  toBuSideat  grouBde.  Live*  by  Curiitt  (Hamburv,  iSos) ;  Younc 
(a  vok,  London,  1860)1  Boopet  (Paris.  iSfia). 

PAUROA.  an  inland  province  vl  Spain,  one  of  the  ei^t  into 
which  Old  Castile  was  divided  in  1833;  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
SanUnder,  E.  by  Burgos.  S.  by  VaUaddid,  and  W.  by  Valladolid 
and  Leon.  Pop.  (1900),  i9>i47>i  S'jfi  aq-  m.  The 
surface  of  the  province  stapes  gradmlly  S.  to  the  Duero  CDouro) 
valley.  The  principal  liven  are  the  Flsaerga  and  the  Canion, 
which  um'te  at  Ducfias  and  flow  into  the  Duero  at  Valladolid. 
The  chief  tributaries  of  tbe  Pisuerga  within  the  province  are 
the  Arlanaon,  the  Burejo,  the  Cmza,  and  Uie  united  atreanv 
of  tbe  Buedo  and  Abanades;  the  Ctfrion  b  jilted  on  the  ri^ 
by  tbe  Coosa.  The  north  b  travened  tqr  the  Cantabrian 
Mountains,  the  higbest  summit  being  the  culminating  pc^t  of 
the  Sierra  del  Brezo  (6355  ft.).  Tlicre  are  extensive  forests  in 
thb  regiMi  and  the  valleys  alTwd  goodpasturage.  Thercmainder 
of  Paloida,  the  "  Tiern  de  Campos,"  bdragi  to  the  great 
Caatilian  table-land.  In  the  aooth  te  a  marsh  or  lake,  known 
as  La  Laguna  de  la  Nava.  The  mountainous  district  abounds 
in  minerab,  but  only  coal  and  small  quantities  of  copper  are 
worked.  Tbe  province  U  crossed  in  tbe  soutb-eaat  by  the 
trunk  railway  """"■♦■■'it  Madrid  with  Fkanoe  vfn  Iron,  wfaOe 
the  line  to  Santander  traverses  It  througboot  from  north  to 
south;  there  are  also  railways  from  the  dty  of  Patencia  to 
lAon,  and  atross  the  north  from  Malaporquera  in  Santander 
to  La  RoUa  in  Leon.  A  branch  of  the  Santander  line  gives 
access  to  tbe  Orbo  ooal-fielda.  The  main  hi^ways  are  good; 
tbe  other  roads  often  bad.  tlie  Canal  de  Costilla,  begun  in 
.r753,  and  completed  in  1831,  connects  Alar  dd  Rey  with 
Valladolid.  Wheat  and  other  cereals,  vegeUbles,  hemp  and 
flax  are  extcnrively  grown,  exRpt  in  the  mountainous  dulrlcts. 
Flour  and  wine  are  made  In  large  quantities,  and  thm  are 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  porcelain^  leather, 
paper  and  rugs.  Palenda  rugs  are  In  great  demand  through- 
out Spain,  llie  only  town  with  raore  than  5000  Inhalutants  b 
Palenda  (,q.v.). 

For  tbe  history,  iohabSunts,  &c,  ice  Castils. 

PAUHCIA,  an  qascopal  dty,  and  tbe  cental  of  tbe  Spraish 
province  of  Palenda;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Carrbn,  on 
the  Canal  de  Castilk,  at  the  junction  of  taSways  from  Leon 
and  Santander,  and  7  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Venta  de  Baflos  on  the 
Madrid'Irun  line.  Pop.  (1900),  15,940^  I^nda  b  buih  in 
tbe  midst  of  the  kvd  plains  called  the  Tierra  de  Campoa.  aflgo  ft. 
above  sca-levcL  Three  bridges  across  the  Canion  afford  access 
lo  lbe  modem  suburbs  on  tbe  ri^  bank.  Hk  older  and  by 
far  ihe  more  important  part  of  tbe  dty  b  ;«oteaed  on  the  west 
by  the  river;  on  the  other  sides  tbe  old  aachicolated  waUs, 
36  It.  high  by  9  ft.  in  thickness,  arc  in  fairly  gsod  preacrvatioa, 
and  beautified  by  afainirfaf  or  promeoades,  wbkfa  were  laid  out 
101778.  TbCcathedral  was  begun  In  1331,  finished  in  1504,  and 
dedicated  to  St  Antolin;  it  b  a  large  building  in  the  later  aod 
florid  Gothic  style  of  Spain.  The  site  was  previously  occupied 
by  a  church  ereOed  by  Saocbo  HI.  of  Navarre  and  Castib 
(toMS-tcys)  over  the  cave  of  St  AntoUn,  which  to  still  shown. 
The  cathedral  cutaios  some  valuable  paintings,  old  Fleaiak 
tapestry,  and  beautiful  carved  woodwork  and  ttooewoifc.  .The 
church  of  San  Higud  it  a  good  and  fairly  well-pretcrved  txva^ 
of  ijth-cenlury  work;  that  of  San  Francisco,  the  same 
b  Inferior  »d  baa  auAered  nore  from  modemisatioft. 
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ho^rftal  of  San  Luaro  ii  said  to  data  io  part  from  the  lime 
the  Qd  (f  a),  wbo  here  nurricd  Ximeu  in  1074. 

Much  hia  b«cn  done  lor  education.  Palenda  biu  alto  ho^itali, 
a  foiUKUios  refuge,  barracki  and  a  bull-ring.  Local  industries 
include  tcoB'fouadbic  and  tke  making  of  rugs,  akobol,  leather. 
Map,  poiceUin,  linen,  cotton,  wool,  machinery  and  matches. 

Palenda,  ihe  Pallanlia  <4  Stnbo  and  PtoUmr.  m*  the  diief 
town  of  the  Vaccaei.  Its  history  during  the  Gothic  and 
Moorish  periods  is  obscure;  but  it  was  a  Costilian  town  of  some 
importance  in  the  lath  siid  13th  centuries.  The  univenity 
founded  here  in  tioS  by  Aiphonso  DC  wu  removed  la  1339  to 
SiUmanca. 

PAIAHIVB^  the  modem  name  «f  a  deserted  dty  in  Mexico, 
in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Otohim,  in  the  north  part  of  the  state 
of  Chiapas,  80  m.  S.  of  the  Gulf  port  of  Carmen.  About  30  m. 
away,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Usunadnta  liver,  stand  the  ruins 
of  Mea-ch6  or  Lorillard  city.  The  original  name  of  Paleitqiie 
haa  been  lost,  and  its  present  lume  is  taken  from  the  Belabour* 
ing  village,  Santo  Domingo  del  Falcnque.  Unlike  the  dead  dties 
of  the  Yucatin  pkins,  Paknque  is  surrounded  by  wooded  lulls 
and  oveigrawn  by  truncal  vegetatioB. 

Iliere  is  less  stone  carving  on  the  exterior  walls,  dooc  Jamba 
and  pHlars  of  the  buildings  than  on  those  of  th%  Yucatin  Penin- 
sula; this  is  due  to  the  harder  and  more  uneven  charauer  of 
the  limestone.  Probably  owing  to  the  same  cause,  there  is  less 
cut  stone  in  the  walls,  the  Palenque  builders  using  plaster  to 
obtain  smooth  surfaces.  Therels,  however,  consfdentble  carving 
on  the  iflteiior  walls,  the  best  qiedmens  being  on  the  tablets, 
affixed  to  the  waUs  with  plaster.  Modeltiag  in  stucco  was  extea- 
sivcly  used.  A  few  terra-cotta  images  have  been  found.  Paint 
and  coloured  washes  were  liberally  used  to  covet  plastered 
surfaces  and  f«  ornamentation,  and  painta  seem  to  have  been 
used  to  Und  plastered  surfaces.  The  Paknque  buildns 
apparently  used  nothing  but  stone  tools  in  their  work. 

The  so-atUcd  Great  Palace  consists  of  a  group  of  detached 
buildings,  «m>arcntly  ten  in  number,  standing  on  two  platforms 
of  different  elevations.  Some  of  the  Interior  ittoHNfet  at^ 
the  detached  one  on  the  lower  southern  terrace  are  In  a  fair 
state  of  preservation.  The  plan  of  construction  shows  three 
poialld  walls  enclosing  two  corridors  covered  with  the  peculiar 
pointed  arches  or  vaults  characteristic  of  Palenque.  The 
buildings  Mppett  to  have  been  erected  at  tUffereni  periods. 
A  square  lower  rises  from  1  central  part  of  Ibc  platform  to 
a  height  of  about  40  ft.,  divided  into  a  solid  masonry  base  and 
three  storeys  connected  by  interior  stairways.  The  Temple  of 
Inscriptions,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  preserved,  is  distin- 
guished chiefly  for  its  ubiets,  which  contain  only  hieroglyphics. 
Sculptured  slabs  form  baiusuades  to  the  steps  leading  up  to 
the  temple,  and  its  exterior  is  ornamented  with  figures  in  stucco, 
the  outer  (aces  of  (he  four  pillar?  in  front  having  lilc  siic  figures 
of  women  with  children  in  their  arms.  The  small  Temple  of 
Beau  Relief  stamfa  on  a  furrow  ledge  ot  rock  against  the  steep 
slope  of  the  mountain.  Its  most  important  feature  is  a  large 
stucco  ba»-rel)e(,  occupying  a  central  posiitoo  on  the  back 
waO  of  the  sanctuary.  It  consists  of  a  single  (igute,  sealed 
on  a  throne,  beautifully  modelled  both  in  form,  drapery  and 
orBamenta,  with  the  face  turned  to  one  side  and  the  arms  out- 
stretched, and  Is  reproduced  by  H.  H.  Bancroft.  The  temples 
on  the  east  tide  of  the  Otolum  are  distinguished  by  iall 
narrow  vaults,  perforated  by  numerous  squsre  openings  giving 
the  appearance  of  coarse  lattice  work.  The  Tempk  of  the  Sun 
•taads  upon  a  comparatively  low  pyramidal  foundation.  The 
Interior  consists  of  the  usual  pair  of  vaulted  corridors.  The 
Sacred  tablet  on  the  back  wall  of  the  sanctuary  b  carved  in  low 
reUef  in  limestone,  and  consists  of  two  figures,  apparently  a  priest 
and  fab  assistant  making  oBcilnp.  There  are  rows  of  hiero- 
glyphia  on  the  sides  and  over  the  oenlral  dcs^.  The  Temple 
of  the  Cross  u  a  larger  structure  of  similar  design  and  construc- 
tion. The  tablet  belonging  to  this  temple  has  exdted  contro- 
versy, because  the  design  contains  a  rrpreseMation  ol  a  Latin 
cross.  The  Temple  of  the  Crm,  called  that  of  the  Cross 
No.  t.  beatne  its  ubfet  b  very  rindlar  10  that  Just  meatloned, 


■tasds  buck  against  the  slope  of  the  nouiitnln.  «>d  b  in  gnat 
pan  a  ruin.   (For  history  and  further  details  sea  CsHtut. 

PAiBRHO  (Creek,  lUroMwi;  Latfai,  AnbniiM.  Pamefmm], 
a  dty  of  Sicily,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  earn/  noae, 
la  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  Pop. 
(■906),  town  164/136,  commune  313.747.  Tlie  dty  stands 
In  the  N.W.  of  the  idand,  on  a  small  bay  looking  £.,  the  co«st 
forming  the  chord  of  a  semicircle  ot  mountains  which  benr  m 
the  campapu  of  PoleriDo,  called  the  Conca  d'Oro.  The  oust 
striking  pCHOt  Is  the  mountain  of  terete,  now  called  I^egnwo 
(from  the  grotto  of  Santa  Rosalia,  a  favourite  place  of  pOgrima^l 
at  the  N.  of  this  semidrcle;  at  the  S.E.  is  the  promontory  <4 
Zaffarano,  on  which  stood  Soluntum  (f.v.). 

A  neolithic  settlement  and  necropolis  were  ^focoveied  !■ 
1897  at  the  foot  of  hfoote  FeUegtfno,  on  the  N.E.  side  (E.  SaHna* 
in  /toliti€  de^  Seoti,  1907,  307).  Palermo  has  been  cootmoaly 
thought  to  be  an  ori^nal  Pboenidan  settlement  of  unkoowu 
date  (though  its  true  Phocnidan  name  h  unknown),  but  Holaa 
(Archirio  storio  ticilianc,  18S0,  iv.  411)  has  suggested  that  the 
settlement  was  originally  Greek.'  lliere  b  ito  record  of  any 
Greek  colonies  in  that  part  of  Sdly,  and  Panermus  ccnaiafy 
was  Phocnidan  as  far  back  as  hbtory  can  carry  us.  According 
to  Thucydides  (vi.  3),  as  the  Greeks  colonized  the  £.  of  ii« 
island,  the  Phocm'dans  withdrew  to  the  N.W.,  and  coocentraicd 
themselves  at  Panormus,  Uotye,  and  Soluniiua.  Like  tbc 
other  Phoenician  colonics  in  the  west,  Panormus  c&ine  under 
the  power  ot  Carthage,  and  became  the  head  of  the  Carthapniaa 
dominion  In  Sicily.  As  such  !(  became  the  centre  of  that  strife 
between  Europe  and  Africa,  between  Aryan  and  Semitic  aaa, 
in  Its  later  stages  between  Christendom  and  Islam,  wbicb  foma 
the  gteat  Interest  of  Sdllan  history.  As  the  Semitic  head  of 
Sidly,  It  sands  opposed  to  Syracuse,  the  Greek  head.  Under 
the  Carthaginian  It  was  the  head  of  the  Semitic  pan  of  Scily-. 
when,  under  the  Saracen  all  Sicily  came  under  Semitic  tide,  it 
was  the  chief  scat  of  that  rule.  It  was  thrice  woo  for  Etutipc, 
by  Greek,  Roman  and  Norman  conquerors — in  276  B.C.  fajr 
the  Epirot  king  Pyrrhus,  in  954  B.C.  by  the  Roman  consuls 
Aulus  Atilius  and  Gnaeus  Cornelius  Sdpio,  and  in  a-O.  1071 
by  Robert  Gulscard  and  his  brother  Roger,  the  first  count  at 
Sicily.  After  the  conquest  by  P>-nhua  the  dty  was  soon 
recovered  by  Carthage,  but  this  first  Creek  occupation  was  tbi 
beginning  of  a  connexion  with  western  Greece  and  lu  islands 
which  was  revived  under  various  forms  In  later  times.  Alta 
the  Roman  conquest  an  aLLempt  to  recover  the  dty  foe  Carthact 
was  made  In  350  nx.,  wlucfa  led  only  to  a  greu  Ronsaa  vkiaey 
(see  Punic  Vfua).  Later,  in  the  Pint  Pualc  War,  Hunilcw 
Barca  was  encamped  for  three  years  on  HIerae  or  Petk-pnu^ 
but  the  Roman  possesion  of  the  dty  was  not  dbtutbed.  Panor- 
mus rccdved  the  privileges  of  autonmny  and  immunity  fm 
taxation.  It  seems  probable  that  at  the  end  of  the  republic 
the  coinage  (or  the  west  ol  Sicily  was  struck  here  (Uoamsca. 
Rdm.  UUmwaen,  Ms).  A  c^ny  was  sent  hae  by  Augosina, 
and  the  pUce  rena^ied  of  considerable  fmportaace,  thovgk 
Inrerior  to  Cauoo.  A  fortunate  chance  has  preserved  to  m 
a  laige  number  of  the  InKriptiens  set  up  In  the  Ponuu  (Moomck. 
Csr^  iiucr,  lot.  J.  7st).  Tlw  town  was  ukCB  by  the  VmmM 
Ceiiserlc  in  «.o.  440.  It  afterwarth  become  a  pan  of  the  1*1 
Gothic  domtninn,  and  was  recovered  for  the  empire  by  Belitufeo 
in  535.  Ii  again  remained  a  Roman  possession  for  cunoly 
three  hundred  years,  till  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  la  tj$. 
Panormus  now  became  the  Moslem  coital.  Id  io5a  tiha  Piau 
fleet  broke  through  the  chain  of  the  harbour  and  cnrtied 
much  spoil,  which  was  spent  on  the  building  of  the  great  chmjafc 
of  Pisa.  After  the  Norman  conquest  the  dty  remained  toe  • 
short  time  in  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  ApuUo.  But  la  w«s 
half  the  dty  wu  ceded  to  Count  Roger,  and  f*  iiai  the  tost  «■§ 
ceded  to  the  second  Roger.  VTben  he  toA  the  tMt 
in  113a  h  became  "  Prima  sedeo,  corona  re^,  et  regnl  r^t  " 

<  The  coin*  bearing  the  name  of  nvo  are  no  longer  amisned  tc 
Panormus;  but  certain  coins  with  the  name  r>  (Zti;  about  4lO»  cl 
bckmg  to  h. 
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During  the  Nonau  lelgni  PKlenao  mt  the  Bwia  cenln  of  SicUiaB 
history,  npecUUy  during  the  dUtarbucct  in  the  reign  of  Williun 
the  Bad  (ti54-t  166).  The  emperot  Henry  VI.  entered  Palcrma 
In  tiQ4,  and  it  waa  the  chief  tcetie  of  bii  cruelties.  In  119S 
his  son  Frederick,  afterwards  emperor,  was  crowned  there. 
After  his  death  Palermo  was  for  a  moment  a  commonwealth. 
It  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Charics  of  Anjou  in  1266. 
In  the  neat  year,  when  the  greater  pan  of  Sicily  revolted  on 
b«haU  of  Omndin,  Palermo  was  one  of  the  few  towns  which 
wu  bdd  lor  Charics;  but  tin  famous  Vespers  of  laSa  put  an 


end  to  the  Angevin  dominion.  From  that  time  Palermo  dtared 
in  the  mai^  changes  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom.  In  tsss  Charles 
V.  landed  there  on  bis  return  from  Tunis.  The  last  kings 
crowned  at  Palenno  were  Victor  Aroadeus  of  Savoy,  In  1713, 
snd  Qiarles  III.  of  Bourbon,  in  17JJ.  The  loss  of  Naples  by 
the  Bourbons  in  1798,  and  again  in  1806,  made  Palermo  once 
more  tbe  seat  of  a  separate  Sicilian  kingdom.  The  city  rose 
tHP*"t  BouriwQ  rule  in  iSao  and  in  1S4S.  In  i860  came  the 
Anal  ddlversnce,  tt  the  hands  <rf  Garibaldi;  but  with  it  came 
•bo  the  yet  fuHet  loss  of  the  position  of  Palermo  as  the  capital 
of  a  kingdom  of  Sicily. 

.Site.— The  orijiinal  city  was  baQt  on  a  tongue  of  land  between 
two  mku  of  the  set.  Then  fa  no  doubt  that  the  prcaent  m^n 
ftieet,  the  Cassava  (Roman  wrimw,  Arabic  Kasr),  Via  Marmorea 
or  Via,  Toledo  (^Ha  Vittoifa)  Eamuiuele),  lepresenU  the  line 
cf  tbe  indent  town,  with  water  on  cad  side  of  iL  Another 


peninsula  with  one  aide  to  the  open  sea.  meeting  as  it  were 
the  main  city  at  right  angles,  formed  In  Polybius's  time  the 
Ntapriit,  or  new  town,  in  Saracen  limes  Khalc&a,  a  name  which 
still  survives  in  that  of  Calsa,  But  tbe  two  ancient  harbours 
have  been  dried  up,  tbe  two  penintulat  have  met;  the  long 
street  has  been  extended  to  the  present  coast-Une-,  a  small  inlet, 
called  the  Cala,  alone  repiesents  tbe  old  haven.  The  city  kepi 
its  ancient  shape  till  after  the  time  of  the  Norman  kings.  The 
old  state  of  things  fully  ex|^ains  the  name  Himtpiiat. 

There  are  not  many  early  remains  in  Palermo.  The  n»)eni- 
cian  and  Greek  antiquities  in  the  museum  do  not  belong  to  the 
city  itself.  The  earliest  existing  buildings  date  from  the  time 
of  the  Norman  kings,  whose  palaces  and  churches  were  built 
in  the  Saracenic  and  Byzantine  styles  prevalent  in  tbe  island. 
Of  Saracen  works  actually  belonging  to  the  time  of  Saracen 
occupation  there  are  no  whole  buildings  remaining,  but  many 
inscriptions  and  a  good  many  columns,  often  inscribed  with 
passages  from  the  Koran,  which  have  been  used  up  again  in 
later  buildings,  specially  in  the  porch  of  tbe  metropoliian  church. 
This  Uh  was  built  by  Archbishop  Walter  {fi.  1170)— an  English* 
man  sent  by  Henry  II.  of  England  as  tutor  to  William  II.  of 
Sicily— and  consecrated  in  1185, 00  the  site  of  an  ancient  basilica, 
which  on  the  Saracen  conquest  bccaaie  a  mosque,  and  on  the 
Norman  conquest  became  a  church  again,  first  of  the  Greek  and 
then  of  the  Latin  rite.  What  remains  of  Waller's  building  is 
a  rich  example  of  the  Christian-Saracen  style,  disfigured,  un- 
fortunately, by  the  addition  of  a  totally  unsuitable  dome  by 
Ferinando  Fuga  in  1781-1801.  This  church  contains  the  tombs 
of  the  cntperot  Frederick  II,  and  his  parents — massive  sarcophagi 
of  red  porphyry  wilh  canopies  above  them — and  also  the  royal 
throne,  higher  than  that  of  the  archbishop:  tor  the  king  of  Sicily, 
as  hereditary  legate  of  the  see  of  Rome,  was  the  higher  ecdesi- 
astical  officer  of  the  two.  But  far  the  best  example  of  tbe  style 
is  the  chapel  of  the  king's  palace  (cappella  palatina),  at  the  west 
end  of  the  city.  This  is  earlier  than  Waller's  church,  being  the 
work  of  King  Roger  in  114 J-  The  wonderful  mosaics,  the 
wooden  roof,  elaborately  fielled  and  painted,  and  the  marble 
incrustation  of  ibe  lower  part  of  the  wall*  and  the  floor  are 
very  fine.  Of  the  palace  itself  the  greater  pan  was  r^uUt  and 
added  in  Spanish  times,  but  there  arc  some  other  paruoi  Roger's 
work  left,  specially  tbe  hall  called  Sala  Normanna. 

Alongside  of  the  churches  of  (his  Christian-Saracvn  type, 
there  is  another  class  which  follows  the  Byzantine  type.  Of 
these  the  most  periect  is  the  very  small  church  of  San  Cataldo. 
But  the  best,  much  altered,  but  now  largely  restored  to  its 
former  state,  is  the  adioining  church  ctf  La  Martorana,  the  work 
of  George  of  Antioch,  King  Roger's  admiral.  This  is  rich  with 
mosaics,  among  them  the  portraits  of  the  king  and  the  founder. 
Both  these  and  the  royal  chapel  have  several  small  aqioUs,  and 
there  is  a  still  greater  display  in  that  way  in  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  degli  Eremiti,  which  it  is  bard  to  bdieve  never  was  a 
mosque.  It  is  the  only  church  in  lUenno  with  a  bdl-tower. 
itself  crowned  wilh  a  cupola. 

Most  of  these  buildings  are  witnesaes  in  different  ways  to  the 
peculiar  position  of  Palenno  in  the  iiih  century  as  the  "  city 
of  the  threefold  tongue,"  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Latin.  King 
Roger's  sun  dial  in  the  palace  is  commemorated  in  all  three, 
and  it  is  to  be  itoticed  that  Ibe  three  inscriptions  do  not  translate 
one  another.  In  private  inscriptions  a  fourth  tongue,  the 
Hebrew,  is  also  often  found.  For  in  Palermo  tinder  the  Norman 
kings  Christians  of  both  rites,  Klahommedans  and  Jews  were 
all  allowed  to  flourish  after  their  several  fashions.  In  Saracen 
times  there  was  a  Slavonic  quaner  on  tbe  southern  side  of  the 
city,  and  there  is  stiU  a  colony  of  United  Cfecks,orinore  strictly 
Atbaniaas. 

The  series  ol  Christian -Saracen  buildingi  is  continued  in 
tbe  country  houses  of  the  kings  which  surround  the  city.  La 
Favata  and  Mimnemo,  the  woiks  of  Roger,  and  tbe  better 
known  Zin  and  Cuba,  the  works  severally  of  WUlian  the  Bad 
and  Wlliam  the  Good.  The  Saracenic  aidutectiuc  and  Arabic 
inacfiptiona  of  these  buildings  have  oftoi  caincd  them  to  be 
taken  for  w«fc»  of  the  aacimt  amcen;  but  the  inscriptions  of 
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tbamdm  prove  thdr  date.  All  Am  butldiBCi  Bn  tbt  (emiine 
work  of  SIdllKn  art,  the  art  whkh  bad  pomn  up  In  the  bland 
throng  Uk  pmcnce  of  the  two  moat  dvfUied  race*  of  the 
■g^  the  Greek  and  the  Sancen.  Later  in  the  nth  centuiy 
tbe  (Siterdana  brought  in  «  type  of  churdi  whkh,  without 
aior  (mat  change  of  mere  Uyk,  haa  a  very  different  effect,  a 
cboir  takinf  in  tome  ton  tbe  place  of  the  cupola.  The 
peateat  enunpkofthitisthenei^boiiring  metropoUtan  church 
of  Honreale  (f.«.);  mon  doa^jr  floonected  with  Palenno  b  the 
church  of  Saa  sj^to,  ontdde  lbs  dty  on  tbe  aoulh  lide,  tbe 
iCMie  of  the  Vcapen. 

Domertlc  and  dvil  bnfidingi  from  tbe  iitb  century  to  the 
tstb  abound  in  Palermo,  and  they  preient  icveral  typ«s  of 
fniulne  national  ut,  quite  unlike  anything  fn  Italy.  Of  palaces 
the  float  is  perhapi  tbe  massive  Palazao  Cfaiaratnonte,  now 
ined  as  tbe  courts  of  juitice,  erected  aubseqnenlly  to  1307. 
One  «f  tbt  halla  baa  interesting  pahitbiff  of  1377-1380  on  its 
wooden  cdUng;  and  fai  the  upper  atorey  (rf  the  court  Is  a  splendid 
tbree-Kgbt  Gothic  window.  The  .  later  bouses  employ  a  very 
flat  srcb,  tbe  use  of  whidi  goea  on  in  some  of  the  bouses  and 
smaller  churdies  of  the  Renaisaance.  S.  Uaria  dcUa  Catena 
nay  be  taikcn  as  an  especially  good  ciample.  But  tbe  general 
aspect  of  tbe  streets  b  later  sliU,  dating  fiom  mere  Spanish 
tfancs.  Still  many  of  the  bouses  are  statdy  in  their  way,  with 
imarkable  heavy  balconies.  The  nwst  sliiUng  pmnt  in  the 
dty  b  tbe  central  ipace  at  tbe  croasing  of  the  main  streels, 
csiDed  tbe  Quattn  Caat<mL  Two  of  tbe  four  are  formed  by 
tbe  ancient  Via  Matmorea,  but  tbe  Via  Hacqueda,  whidi 
supplies  tbe  other  two,  was  cut  throu^  a  nasa  of  small  streets 
in  Spanish  times. 

Tbe  city  walls  an  now  to  a  great  extent  removed.  Of  the 
^tcaoBly  two  fcmahi,-tlie  Porta  Nuova  and  tbe  Porta  FeHce; 
both  ste  fine  enmples  of  tbe  baroque  style,  tbe  fonner  was 
creeled  in  1584  to  commemorate  the  return  of  Charles  V.  filty 
yean  earlier,  the  latter  in  15S1.  Outside  the  walls  new  quartets 
have  sprung  up  of  recent  years,  and  tbe  Tealro  Massimo  and 
tbe  Politeama  Goribaktii  tbe  former  (begun  by  G.  B.  Basih 
and  completed  by  fab  son  in  1897)  baa  room  for  3100  ipecuton 
and  b  tbe  largest  in  Italy. 

The  museum  of  Palermo,  the  richest  in  tbe  idand,  has  been 
transferred  ftom  the  tuiversity  to  tbe  fMner  monasteiy  of  tbe 
FB^ipfad.  Among  tbe  most  tanpoRattt  are  tbe  objeoa  frwn 
prdAtoric  tombs  and  tbe  arcUtoctnral  frupneats  fstnu  Sdinua, 
induding  several  metopes  with  relieb,  which  are  of  great  ti^mr- 
tance  as  illustnting  the  devek)pTDcnt  of  Greek  sculpture.  Nose 
of  the  numerous  Gitek  vasea  and  lerra-coitaa  b  quite  of  ibe  fint 
dass,  tbou^  tbe  coUcctioB  b  imporUnt.  Thfe  bcoosa  aie  few, 
but  Indnde  Ibe  famous  ram  from  Syracuse.  There  b  also  the 
Casucdni  collect  km  of  Etruscan  sarcofdiaKi,  sepulchral  urns 
and  pottery.  Almoat  the  raly  classical  antiquities  from  Palermo 
itself  are  Latin  inscripiioas  of  the  imperial  period,  and  two 
large  ookured  raoaaics  with  figures  found  la  the  Piaiit  Vittoria 
bi  front  of  the  royd  palace  in  1869:  In  1906  caavatiOM  fn  the 
same  square  led  to  tbe  discovery  <d  a  large  private  house, 
^>parent1y  of  tbe  tnd  or  jrd  century  a.d.,  to  which  these  inoaairs 
DO  doubt  bdongcd.  Of  greater  locd  intcrat  are  the  medicvd 
and  Rcnaiaaace  sculptures  bom  Psbmw  itacU.  a  luge  ptctmc 
gallery,  and  an  ettcnaiveeollcctlMi  of  SIdlian  ma  jotot,  fee 
I  Tbe  UBivenity,  founded  In  1779,  rose  to  importance  in  recent 
years  (from  300  studcnU  in  1871  to  1495  in  1897),  but  has 
sligbtly  lost  in  numbers  siace.  Tbe  dty  man  a  pni^ierous 
■ad  bnqr  appntanoe.  Tba  Matitia,  or  mplsiiaiir  at  tbe  aonth 
of  tbe  towa,  afltards  a  fine  sea  front  witb  a  view  of  tbe  bay; 
near  it  are  beautiful  pubbc  gaidcBL  In  the  inunediate  iieigb> 
bourhood  of  the  diy  arc  tbe  oMcat  church  in  or  near  Palermo, 
Ibe  Lepen'  cfanrch,  founded  by  the  first  cwiqueror  or  deliverer, 
Qmnt  Roger,  and  tbe  bridge  over  tbe  fonaken  ttream  of  tbe 
Ofcto,  built  to  King  Roger's  day  by  tbe  adntlial  George.  There 
nrc  also  some  Istcr  me^eval  bouaes  and  town  of  some  impor- 
tance. Tbeae  aU  Be  on  to  tbe  aontb  of  tbe  dty,  towards  tbe 
bin  caBed  Monte  GriSone  <GriBoB-Greek),  aad  the  Giaat's  Cave, 
wWcb  bas  fnmbhed  rich  Ham  tm  tba  palaanwalngbl  On 


(he  other  side,  towards  Hkgrino,  b  the  new  harbour  of  PaknOk 

round  which  a  new  quarter  has  sprung  up,  including  a  yard 
capable  of  building  ships  up  to  475  ft,  in  tcogth,  and  a  dry  iuA 
for  vesseb  up  to  sAj  ft.  '       ,  ' 

The  steamship  tmlfic  at  Palermo  la  1906  aaalad  W  mim 
vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  2,40j,8sT  tons.  Palermo  b  oi*  «l 
the  two  head  quarters  (the  other  bdns  CeniM)  of  the  Navi^H^NM 
G«nerale  Iialiaita,  the  chief  Italian  steamship  compMy.  11m 
principal  imports  weft  36.S67  tons  of  timber  (a  larfe  ioci 
the  normal  figure*),  31,401  ■tons  of  wheat  and  iSijAo 
coal;  while  ihc  chief  exports  were  116,400  galloos  ai'\  ' 
Cons  of  sumach  and  i3i,oii  tons  of  oraiam  aad.  lonoi . 
most  of  its  valuable  raiet  hypothecated  l»UM<fliMnv^i  . 
the  municipiiliiy  of  Palermo  has  embarked  upon  muniripd  < 
ship  and  tradin);  in  various  direellons. 

The  plain  nf  ralrrmr>  ii  very  fertile,  and  well  walerd  !■>■  ipriags 
and  'iri'jnn,  ol  ihc  latter  ol  which  the  Oreto  is.lhc  .  Iml.    It  t* 

CLinU'il  Willi  orange  and  lemon  groves,  the  products  nf  which  are 
ir,;ily  c>i>i.iti-<l,  and  with  many  palm-trees,  the  (rtiit  ol  which, 
li  'uniT,  'l'-.'^  not  attain  maturity.  It  also  contains  many  \-itlai 
of  [hf  \tcit[liy  inhabitants  ol  pAlc-rmo,  among  the  most  bcaulifol 
of  whii.h  15  La  Fai'oriia,  at  thu  {iiol  'J  Monte  I'tllej;rinu  on  the 
nt^t,  IjtliinKiin:  lu  iht  Crown, 

AcruoRiilts— ll«idr»  works  dealing  with  Sicily  jenenlly,  tba 
established  local  work  tm  Palermo  is  Deuriat9»$  di  Paltnm  milg^ 
by  Salvatore  Mono  (and  ed..  Palermo,  1B17).  Modem  fwassjdUM 
criticism  have  been  apdicd  in  Du  milltlatuHkIm  Kmiut  jsMMK 
by  Anton  Springer  (Bonn,  1S69);  UiOorutkt  TVmfmM** 
Ponormmt,  by  Jijllui  Sdmbring  (LObeck.  1870};  itaA'  4i  siwit 
(akmiUaiu.  by  Addl  Hdm  ^Palermo.  1880).  See  oka  "  Tic 
Nornuni  in  PaJcrmOk"  In  the  third  aeries  of  /futerseof  Asaj^  %p 
E.  A.  Freeman  {toMon,  1879).  The  dctcriptioR  of  Psirrma  & 
tbe  Mcood  volume  of  Gidfel's  gnide-bcok,  UiUer-Ilalun  amd  Sittim 
(Leipn^),  leaves  nothing  to  with  lor.  Various  articles  in  the 
ArcloM  itorico  titHutno  and  the  srries  ol  Dorumrnti  prr  ttnim 
aUa  tieria  delta  Sieiiia,  both  publithnj  by  the  Socieii  siciliana  per 
la  ttona  pairia,  may  also  be  consulted.  (E.  A.  F.;  T.  As.) 

PAUS.  an  old  Italian  goddess  of  flocks  and  sh^beidi.  The 
festival  called  Parilia  (less  correctly  Palilia)  wu  nicbraied 
in  her  honour  al  Rome  and  in  the  country  on  (he  list  ol  Aprl 
In  this  festivj  Pales  was  invoked  to  grant  protection  aod 
increase  to  (locks  and  herds;  the  shepherds  entreated  foiglvMaM 
for  any  uninicniional  profan.ition  of  holy  places  of  wfaldi  ibifr 
flocks  might  have  Ix-rn  Ruiliy.  am!  leaped  three  times  acms 
Ijonfires  ul  hay  anil  .sir.iw  (Oviil,  F.uli,  iv.  7^1-805),  nt 
Parilia  was  nut  only  a  hcrtl.smen's  lesiivaJ,  but  was  legsidod 
OS  the  binhflay  cdebration  ol  Komr,  which  wis  supposed  lA 
have  been  founded  on  the  same  day.  Talcs  plays  a  very  snb- 
ortlinate  part  in  the  rcliRion  of  Kome,  even  the  sex  of  the  divinity 
being  uncertain.  A  male  Pales  wa^,  sometimes  spoken  of. 
corresponding  in  some  rc^iKfU  to  I'jn,  the  femiile  Pales  waa 
associated  with  Vesta  anJ  ,\iina  Perenna. 

PALESTINE,  a  geogTa|>Iili,al  name  of  rather  loose  applicatioa. 
Eiytnological  slrictnc^js  wuuM  re'juire  tt  lo  denote  uclusiveljf 
ihc  narrow  strip  of  etasi  land  o(uc  oi.fiipicd  by  the  Philistiacs, 
ftom  whose  natne  it  is  derived.  It  is.  however,  con  vent  itmoUy 
used  as  a  name  for  the  territory  which,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
is  claimed  as  the  inheritance  i>f  the  pre-cxtlic  Hebrewsi  tbm 
it  may  be  said  generally  to  denote  the  southern  third  of  ibtt 
province  of  Syria.  Eacept  in  the  west,  where  the  country  i9 
boidered  by  tbe  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  limit  ol  this  territory 
cannot  bnlaiddownoB  the  mapaaa  definite  line.  Tbe  modem 
subdividons  under  the  jurisdiciion^  the  Oiiomon  Empire  are  ia 
no  sense  conierminous  with  those  of  antiquity,  and  heoce  do  dm 
ilTorda  boundary  by  which  raJestine  can  be  separated  exactly 
from  ihe  rest  oi  Syria  in  the  north,  or  from  the  Sinsitic  and 
AnUn.tetMiB'tltt  south  and  east:  nor  are  the  records  ol 
andeM  bo— JarfcSi  mffidently  full  and  definite  lo  make  possibln 
the  oompleic  demarcation  of  the  country  Even  the  convenilt-i 
above  referred  to  is  jtieiuct :  it  inclu.t;-.  the  Thilistine  icnit-'-., 
claimed  but  never  settled  by  tbe  Hebrews,  and  exdudes  tha 
outlying  pans  of  the  large  area  daimed  ia  Num.  xniv.  aa  tba 
Hebrew  possasion  (from  the  "  River  of  Egypt "  to  Hamalb). 
However,  the  Hdwvwt  tbeasdvca  have  preaerved,  sa  dM 

I  The  figures  fer  1905  14<VM$  tons,  dmoat  cadrdy 
mg^feMn^jy  high,  wUle  dma  lar  1966  an 
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praveiiuBJ  apnmha '"  bam  Dan  to  Bcenliebft "  QaSg.  xs. 
I,  ftc),  $a  iiidicatioii  ol  Uk  oomul  ttortb-tod-Mtrtb  BmiU  of 
their  knd;  uid  in  defining  the  trem  of  tbe  coiuitry  under 
diiCBwton  ft  is  tliis  indioition  which  fs  genoally  followed. 

Tkkiog  u  a  guide  the  naturtl  features  most  neuly  ooneqioiid- 
fag  to  these  outlying  points,  we  may  describe  Fabstine  as  the 
sttip  of  land  cKtending  along  the  eastern  shorn  <rf  tbe  Mediter- 
nnean  Sea  from  tbe  mouth  of  the  Litany  or  Kadmiya  River 
(33*  m/  N.)  southward  to  tbe  month  of  tbe  Wadi  Gfauzza;  tbe 
lattei'  )oms  the  sea  in  31°  aS*  N.,  a  abort  distance  south  of  Gasa, 
mud  runs  thence  in  a  sOath-easterly  direction  so  as  to  include 
f»  its  nortbem  aide  the  site  of  Becnbeba.  Eastward  tbete 
Is  DO  such  definite  border.  The  River  Jordan,  it  is  true,  marka 
■  line  of  delimitation  between  Western  and  Easteni  Palestine;  but 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  say  where  the  tatter  ends  and  tbe 
Anl)ian  desert  begins.  Pcriups  tbe  Une  of  tbe  pilgrim  road 
from  DsmascDi  to  Mecca  b  tbe  most  convenient  poniblo 
boundary.  The  total  length  of  the  region  is  about  140  m.;  its 
bceadth  west  <rf  the  Jordan  ranges  from  about  33  m.  in  the 
Docth  to  about  80  m.  in  the  soutli.  According  to  tlie  Engltsh 
eitfneew  who  surveyed  tbe  country  on  behalf  of  the  Pales- 
tine Exploraticm  Fund,  the  area  of  this  part  of  tbe  eotmtiy  is 
kbout  6040  sq.  n.  East  of  the  Jordan,  owing  to  the  want  of 
s  proper  sunny,  no  figures  so  definite  as  these  are  available.- 
The  hmits  adopted  are  from  the  south  border  of  Hermon  to 
the  mouth  of  tbe  Mojib  (Amon),  a  distance  <rf  about  140  m.: 
the  whole  area  has  been  calculated  to  be  about  3800  sq.  m. 
The  territory  of  Palestine,  Eastern  and  Western,  is  thus  equal 
to  rather  more  than  one-sLith  tbe  rise  of  England. 

These  is  no  andent  geograpbtcal  term  that  covers  all  this 
area.  T81  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation  it  was  subdivided 
Into  independent  pro^incts  or  kingdoms,  diScrent  at  different 
times  (sudi  as  fUlistia,  Canaan,  Judab,  Israel,  Bashan,  &c), 
but  never  unUcd  under  one  collective  designation.  The  eaten- 
^on  of  the  name  of  Palestine  beyond  the  limits  of  Pbilisds 
proper  is  not  older  than  the  Byzantine  Period. 

PkjtUal  FmHTtt. — ^Notwithrtsnding  its  small  die,  Mestioe 
jMnenu  a  variety  of  eeogiaphical  detail  so  unusual  as  to  be  in, 
ttwii  sufficient  to  man  it  out  as  a  countr^^  ol  especial  interest. 
The  bordtting  repons,  moreover,  are  as  varied  in  character  a*  is 
tbe  country  itself — Ka  to  the  west,  a  mountainous  and  andy  desert 
to  the  souto,  a  lofty  steppe  plateau  to  the  east,  and  the  srent  suuk* 
of  Lebanon  to  the  north.  In  describing  the  general  phyvcal 
fcatum  of  the  country,  the  most  ngnificant  point  to  notice  is 
that  (thouzh  it  folU  WMtward  to  the  na  and  iwt%  eastward  to  an 
clevsted  ^(ain)  the  riie  from  weM  to  eait  is  not  continuous,  but  is 
•harply  interrupted  by  the  deep  fissure  o(  the  Ghor  or  Jordan 
valley;  which,  runninK  from  north  to  nuth — for  the  greater  part 
of  its  length  depressed  below  les-level — forms  a  divinon  in  the 
countiy  of  both  phy«cal  and  political  impoctance.  In  this  respect 
the  fuanion  of  tbe  river  Jordan  in  Iweaine  oCcrs  a  stiuee 
oontiast,  often  mnaihed  upon,  to  that  of  the  (file  in  Egypt.  The 
former  u  ef  no  use  for  iRwatlon,  except  in  the  fanmedtate  neiBli* 
bourhoed  of  Its  banks,  and  is  a  barrier  to  crass  wbidi  involves  the 
labour  of  a  condderable  ascent  at  any  point  except  its  rmm  northern 
•acdon.  The  latter  is  at  once  tbe  great  fntiliier  and  tbe  great 
hi^way  of  tbe  country  which  It  lerves. 

Western  Palestine  u  a  region  inienected  by  groupa  of  mountain 
peaka  and  ranges,  forming  a  southern  estcnaon  at  tbe  Lxtienon 
Vatcm  and  running  southward  liU  th^  finally  Iok  themselves 
in  tbe  desert.  The  watershed  of  this  ^stem  »  so  placed  that  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  tbe  country  is  cn  its  western  side. 
This  fact,  taken  in  connesdos  with  the  great  depth  of  the  depres- 
sion of  the  Ghor  below  tbe  Mediterranean—^ready  683  (t.  at  tbe 
Sea  of  CaKlce — has  a  peculiar  effect  on  the  configuration  of  the 
country.  On  the  west  side  the  slope  i*  graduid,  especially  in  tbe 
bnad  plain  that  ikirti  the  coast  for  the  sreater  part  cf  its  leiuth; 
on  tiw  oast  side  it  is  steep— preci(Mtaus  intfecd,  towards  the  southern 
cad— and  intenccted  by  valleys  worn  to  a  tremendous  depth  by 
tbe  force  of  the  tonents  that  once  ran  down  them. 

This  territory  of  Western  Palestine  divides  luturalty  into  two 
longitudinal  strips — the  maritime  ^laiD  and  the  mountain  region. 
TbMC  it  will  be  convcoient  to  oowdcr  separately. 

I.  Tkg  i/ariiime  Plain,  which,  with  a  Tew  intemiptioni.  extends 
aking  the  Mediterranean  coast  from  Lebanon  to  Eiypt,  is  a  strip 
of  land  of  remarkable  fertility.  It  is  formed  of  raised  beaches 
and  sca:beds.  ran^ng  from  the  Pliocene  period  downnards,  and 
resting  on  Upper  Eocene  sandstone.  It  varies  greatly  in  width. 
At  the  moutti  of  tbe  Kasimtyn  it  is  some  4  m.  across,  and  this 
bitxdth  it  maintains  to  a  short  distance  south  of  Tyre,  where  it 
suddenly  narrows;  until,  at  Raa  d-Abiad,  it  has  been  necessary  to 


cut  a  passage  in  tkt  predpbona  face  of  tbe  cliff  ta  allow  the  coast- 
road  to  be  carried  past  it.  This  ancient  worK*  is  the  well-known 
"Ladder  of  Tyre."  South  of  ttiis  promontorv  the  plain  be^s 
to  widen  again;  on  the  latitude  of  Acre  (Akka),  from  whkh  tUs 
part  of  the  plain  takes  its  name.  It  Is  from  4  to  5  m.  acroasiUMB 
farther  souu,  at  Haifa,  It  Is  of  stQl  greater  width,  and 
the  extensive  Merj  Ibn  'Amir  fPlain  of  Esdraelon)  by  w1 

the  whole  of  Western  Palestine  is  intersected.  South  

the  proroontory  of  Carmel  once  more  effaces  the  plain:  ben  _^ 
p.iasage  along  the  coast  is  barely  200  yds.  in  widtb.  At  'AdiSL 
')  m.  to  the  GO Jth,  it  ii  about  a  m. ;  from  this  point  it  expands  ub£ 
lurmly  toabout  20  m.,  which  is  the  breadth  at  the  latitude  of  Ascaloa. 
South  of  this  it  is  shut  in  and  broken  up  by  groups  of  low  hills. 
From  the  Kasimiya  southwards  the  maritime  j>l3in  is  crossed  by 
numerous  rivcr-bwls,  with  a  few  exceptions  winter  torrents  only. 
Among  the  perennial  streams  may  be  mentioned  the  Na'aman, 
fiouth  of  Acre;  the  Mukatia*  Kiahon,  at  Haifa:  the  Nahr  ei-Zcrka, 
sometimes  called  the  Crocodile  River — so  named  from  the  crocodiles 
still  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  it:  the  Nahr  el-Falik;  tbe  'Auji 
a  few  miles  north  of  lalTi  and  ihe  Nahr  Rubin.  The  ' 
ihc  pidin  rises  t^rdiliially  !rom  the  coast  inland  to  SO 
about  300  ft.    Il  is  litre  ,nnil  there  diversilicf!  by  small  hills. 

II.  Tlic  Mnunl.iin  Re^iim.  iht  tr'-^l  pl-'in  ol  Llsdraclon,  which 
forms  ulial  (rum  llie  ejrli(.st  limrs  li.is  been  recognized  to  be  the 
cj^cst  entrance  to  the  interior  of  the  counlty,  cuts  abrui^ 
through  the  mountain  sysiem,  and  so  dmdsait  iMo  IWO  gninf» 
Each  of  these  may  be  subdivided  latoMb  n|HH.piMH>Bg  tash- 
own  special  peculiarities. 

a-  The  Galilean  Mountains,  north  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  fall 
into  two  regions,  divided  by  a  line  idning  Acre  with  the  north  end 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  northern  region  (Upper  Galilee)  is 
virtually  an  tnitlier  of  the  Lebanon  Mountains.  At  tbe  aorth  end 
is  an  devated  plateau,  draining  into  the  Kasimiya.  The  mountaiaa 
are  interaectea  by  a  complex  system  of  vall^^  of  which  some 
thirty  rundown  to  the  Meditemnean.  The  face  toward  the  Jordui 
valley  is  lofty  snd  sleeps  Tbe  highest  point  Is '  Jebd  Jermak, 
39U  ft.  above  tbe  sea;  {^out  it,  on  the  eastern  and  nortkcTn 
sides,  are  lofty  plateaus  Tba  ragioa  is  fruitful,  and  in  pbces  well 
wooded :  it  is  beyond  qneotloB  the  most  nltturesque  part  of  Falcstiae, 
The  southern  region  (Lower  GaKleef  Shows  somewhat  different 
characteristics.  It  conusts  of  chaina  of  oomparatively  low  bilk, 
for  the  greater  part  running  east  and  vcstt  enclosing  a  number  of 
elevated  plains.  The  principal  of  the**  pUas  b  El-Buttauf,  a 
tract  400  to  500  ft.  above  sea-level,  endoaed  within  hills  17UO  ft. 
hi^^h  and  measuring  9  m.  cast  to  west  and  2  m.  north  to  bouth. 
It  is  marshy  at  its  cistern  end  and  very  fertile.  This  is  the  plain 
of  ZebiiUm  or  Aiochis,  of  antiquity.  TTic  plain  of  Tur'an,  souih- 
(■a^t  ol  F,l-l)uiiaiif,  is  smaller,  but  cqualfy  fertile.  Among  the 
princinal  mountains  of  tliis  district  may  be  named  Jcbel  Tur'an. 
1774  ft.  and  Jel«;l  et  Tur  (Tabor)  1843  ft.;  the  latter  is  an  isolated 
mass  ol  tegular  shape  which  commands  the  pbin  of  lisdtaelon. 
Kailwjrd  rtlC  eoucitry  falls  to  the  level  of  the  Ghor  by  a  •ucttsiion 
of  stops,  anion^  which  the  lava-covered  Sahel  el-Ahnia  may  be 
mentioned,  which  lies  west  of  Ihc  cliffs  overhanging  the  Sea  of 
Calilcc.  The  chief  valleys  of  this  region  are  the  Nahr  Na'aman 
and  itEv  branches,  which  runs  into  the  sea  south  of  Acre,  and  the 
Wadi  Mukatta',  or  Kishoo,  which  joins  the  sea  at  Haifa.  On  the 
east  may  be  mentioned  the  Wadi  er-Kubadiya.  Wadi  d-Hamam  and 
Wadi  Fajjas,  flowi^  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee  or  else  into  the  Jordan. 

ft.  Tbe  great  plain  Of  Esdndon  is  one  of  the  most  impoetant  sad 
strihiiw  oTthe  natinw  fcatiitea  of  Western  Palestine.  It  is  a  lame 
triangle,  having  its  cotneia  at  lenin,  Jebel  et-Tur,  and  tbe  ontlet 
of  tbe  Wadi  Mukatta',  by  iriuch  last  it  communicMis  with  An 
sea-coatt.  On  the  south-west  it  is  honaded  by  the  aagk  flf  hBa 
that  terminates  in  the  ^ur  of  CarmeL  Tbe  muderu  neMTBS 
above-mentioned,  is  Merj  Ibn  'Amir  ("  the  mMdow-load  Of  die 
son  of  'Amir"):  in  ancient  times  it  was  known  as  tfie  Vausyuf 
Jcirecl,  of  which  name  Esdraelon  is  a  Creek  corruption;  and  by 
another  name  (Har-Magedon)  derived  from  that  of  the  inipor- 
lant  town  of  h1cgiddo~it  is  referred  to  symbolically  in  Rev. 
xvi.  16.  It  is  the  great  highway,  and  alio  tbe  great  battlefield,  of 
Palestine.  At  the  villa(;e  of  Afulch  its  altitude  11  s6o  ft.  above  the 
I  ra-tevct.  _  In  winter  it  is  swampy,  and  in  places  almost  impassable. 
'1  he  fertility  of  this  region  is  proverbial.  There  are  several  small 
Subsidiary  plains  that  extend  from  it  both  north  and  south  into  the 
Surrounding  mountain  recion;  ol  these  we  need  only  mention  a 
broad  valley  running  north  .eastwards  between  Jebel  Duhi.  a  range 
IS  m.  Inn^  and  idQo  ft.  high,  on  the  one  side,  and  Mt  Tabor 
liml  itic  hiiii  of  Nar.ireth  on  the  other  side,  ra^it  of  the  watrr'licd 
lire'  .1  number  of  valleys  running  to  the  Ghor;  the  most  remarkable 
6f  these  are  the  Wadi  el-Bir.-h  and  the  W.nli  Jalud,  the  latter 
containing  the  river  that  fiowq  fioni  tlie  fine  "prini;  ralkd  'Ain  Jalud, 
C.  The  second  of  Ihe  divisions  into  uhii  li  «e  have  cfoupcd  the 
mountain  system  lies  south  of  Ihe  plain  of  Kwlraelon.  This  is 
divisible  into  the  districts  of  Samaria  and  Judaea.  In  thefirstot 
these  the  mountain  ranees  are  eomplci.  appoarins;  to  radiate  from 
a  rerlre  at  «liith  lies  Slerj  el-( .hutuk.  a  •■mall  jtlain  about  4  m, 
♦  i-t  iri  .ui.l  T  m.  n'lfih  to  Foiiili.    Thi'-  plain  h:ii  no  outlet 

*nJ  i>  iii,ir^li>  ill  lilt  iai">  ip^aNOn.  ( ''.r ii' .  '(  (I  «itli  ji  arc  olhu- 
small  plains  imoecestary  to  enunwato.    iur  tiu  KrcUtir  |ian  tb« 
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prinapa]  mounoiu  ire  near  the  watcnhed;  tTi«y  inch^  Jrbel 
Fuku'a  (GilbcM),  a  range  lliat  lornw  tbe  watcnhcd  at  the  eastern 
czlrcmily  of  the  plain  ol  EUdrMlon.  Tlie  range  ol  Carmd  (highest 
paint  1810  ft.)  must  atw  be  included  in  thiidistnctjit  niiufromtfae 
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central  point  Kbavc  iaentiaa«l— though  tatcrraptnl  by  many 
pwwa— to  the  end  of  tbe  promoatory  whkh  m^Ee*  the  harboiu' 
U  Haifa,  at  it*  toot,  the  ben  on  the  Palenloe  ctwi.  The  tucheit 
BKHMtuH  in  the  Samaria  diurict  m,  however,  in  the  netghXour- 
feood  of  Nabliu  {Sbechem).  Tbey  iDcIode  tbe  rujgcd  bare  rum 
of  Cowm  (3849  It.),  the  imoather  cacuu-clad  cooe  ol  Ebil  (3077). 
■nd  farther  amtth  Tell  'Aaur  (3318)  at  which  point  bqtu  tlM 
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ludMM  r»nge.  pa  the  eancra  aide  of  the  watertlwd  ibe  rat 
impomrn  feature  »  perhaps  tbt  grut  vallev  (yuem  that  connnTts 
the  Mukhnah  Ktbt  pUin  wuih  ot  Noblu.>  Wiih  the  cS^-Hb^ 
rnnmg  with  the  impreuive  Wadi  Bibn  and  prmedinc  thirxwb 
tb«  important  and  abundantly  watcnd 
Wad>  Far'a.  Tdl  'Aaur  ataMb  a  ahon 
diatance  nonh  of  BeiLcin  CBcthd).  Sotub 

tJ\  "/.^  J°"B  ""S*  known  u 

Jebri  d-Kud«,  naroetT  from  Jernulem 
(el-kuda)  th«  chief  town  built  usoa  it.  Tlw 
higheat  point  ii  Ncby  SanwiMMinHb). 
aiUS  '■.  aboue  the  m,  oonh  of  Jennalem. 
Tmi  city  Itself  rands  at  an  alriiinle  of 
ajoo  (t.  To  ihe  south  of  it  begins  iIk 
Mibdivuion  of  Ibe  judaean  mouniaitH  nam 
f'!°y?  !ff  H-Khalil.  from  HebiM 

(el-Khalil),  which  stand*  in  an  cln^ied 
bawn  some  500  ft.  above  tbe  aliiiude  of 
lerusalem;  it  is  bete  that  the  JadaMn 
Mounuins  attain  their  gtcatcM  be«hi. 
South  of  Hebron  the  ridsc  cndually  ta- 
comes  lower,  and  finally  bmka  up  and 
loaca  ilicl/  in  tbe  southtrn  doert. 

On  (he  west  side  of  the  vatetihad  the 
■nouMainoui  district  cxiewla  ahont  t—" 
war  to  the  aea.  bcoken  by  drep  \alicy« 
and  pastes.  Amons  these  the  rmmi  Lim- 
pottant  are  the  Wadj  $elman  (VaRey  cH 
Aijalon}  which  secmi  to  have  ferni  ibc 
pnndpat  route  to  Jerunlen  in  aneat 
time*:  the  Wadi  Isma'in  south  of  tbia. 
along  which  nins  the  modem  cartiaic  road 
from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem:  and  the  Wadi 
es-Surar,  a  hiiber  section  of  %tu  bed  of  tha 
Nahr  Ruban,  alone  which  now  nm  tbe 
railway  line;  briher  ta  the  amiih  we  may 
mention  the  Wadi  es-Sunt,  which  rrtv^ 
up  the  country  from  TeH  es-Safi  [Cath?) 
eastward. 

BetMRi  the  novatataoM  awMrr  d 

Judaea  ajid  the  aiariti'mc  plain  it  an  no- 
ulatlng  region  anciently  known  as  tW 
Shephelah.  It  is  compoeed  of  hniaoatal 
•trata  of  limettona,  fermlnf  Rroup*  of  bib 
intcTMcted  by  a  network  of  aaMB  bmI 
fertile  valleys.  In  this  region,  wfaick  w 
ol  gicat  historical  importance',  an  the  re- 
mains o(  many  ancient  cities.  The  ad- 
jacent part  of  the  maritime  plain  n  com- 
posed  of  a  rich,  light  brown  loamy  soU. 
Although  ctdtivacca  with  moit  ptioikitv 
appliances,  and  with  little  or  no  aitetnpt 
at  irrigation  or  artibcUl  fenirmtkm,  iKe 
average  yield  is  eight-  to  tw^T-toM 
annually.  This  pan  of  the  plain  ■  (in 
European  nomenclature^  divided  into  two 
at  about  tbe  latitude  of  Jaffa,  that  to  the 
nonh  being  the  plain  of  Sarona  (Sharon), 
the  southern  half  being  the  plana  of  the 
Philistine*. 

On  the  east  tide  of  the  watershed  the 
^und  slopes  rapidly  frrnn  Iti  bright  ef 
3S30  ft.  above  sea-level  to  a  maxumm. 
depth  of  1300  ft.  below  va-levd,  within  a 
distance  of  about  30  in.  It  ia  ■  wastes 
destitute  of  water  and  with  but  acastT 
vegetation.  It  has  never  been  brwigl't 
into  cultivation:  but  in  the  first  Cbrisiiaa 
centuries  the  cave*  in  its  vall^  were  the 
chosen  refuge  of  Christian  uMiaaaiiaKik 
It  desAndi  to  the  level  of  the  Char  bv 
terraces,  deeply  cut  thtmigh  by  prafouni 
ravines  such  as  the  Wadi  e»-5uweinit,  Wadi 
Kelt.  Wadi  ed-  EJabr,  Wadi  ei>-Kar  (Kcdtoa) 
and  Wadi  d  -Ardjeli. 

The  southern  dbtrfct,  whkb  tnchaltn  tb* 
white  mari  reginn  of  Bemheba,  waa 
ancient timescallcd  Ibe  NegcbL  liiaawida 
■teppe  region  which  (tbeutb  it  rwiTiiai 
many  remains  of  ancient  towns  and  sMtle- 
_  ments.and  ns  evidently  at  one  tinea  Icrri- 

tonr  erf  great  iTnportance>  ia  DOW  aboMt  e«- 
tirely  inhabited  by  aomada.  1 1  should,  however,  be  mcatiohed  that  tha 
Ttirkith  sovenuneot  ha*  developed  a  town  at  Beenheba,  nndrr 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Kaimmakam  (lieutenant -governor),  daca  the 
bejrinning  of  the  soth  century. 

The  Cnof  or  Jordan  valley  is  treated  In  a  taparau  arlide  (taa 
Joidam).  There  has  been  no  systematic  survey  of  Eattcra  PaleHWC 
•ucb  at  wat  earned  out  in  WeMem  FUeatInt  between  it7S  and  iMo 
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liy  thc!  officers  cf  the  P.ilf^tine  Fkplor.iiiim  Fund.  A  ijood  deal  of 
»i>ik  Ii.is  Ikxii  ijiini.-  by  ii.ivtlkrs,  but  llic  material  (or 

ft  full  ilcsctiption  oi  it3  [ihysii^il  character  is  as  yet  lacking.  Two 
treat  liven,  ihe  Yarmuk  tHicromax)  and  the  ^^crlca  (Jabbok), 
oivide  Eaitcni  Palestine  into  three  •eclions,  namcfy  llaurftil 
(Basham,  ax.)  with  the  Jaulan  west  ot  it:  Jcbcl  Ajlun  (GileaD, 
Hid  the  B«1Ic'a  (the  southern  ponion  of  Cilead  and  thc  ancient 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben).  The  latter  extends  Muthurard 
to  the  Mojib,  which,  as  we  have  already  Men,  b  the  aonthern 
boimdary  of  Eutcm  nleMine. 

It  is  a  matte*  d  dtqxite  whether  Haimn  ahotild  be  indnded 
vithtii  Palestine  proper,  accepting  it*  definition  a*  the  "  ancient 
Ilcbrew  territory.  '  It  is  a  large  volcanic  region,  entirely  covered 
*ith  ta\-a  and  other  igneous  rocks.  Two  rcirurkaUe  rows  of  these 
run  in  lines  from  nortn  to  south,  through  Ihe  region  of  the  Jaulln 
parallel  to  the  Ghor,  and  Irom  a  tons  distance  are  conspicuous 
Icatures  in  thc  landM:ape.  The  aoil  ii>  fertile,  and  llicre  are  many 
remains  of  ancient  ucaXh  and  i.'i\iliutton  scattered  over  its  surface. 
South  of  the  Yarmuk  ihe  formjiion  is  Cretaceous,  Hauran  basdit 
being  found  only  in  ihe  ea^iern  portion.  That  region  is  much 
Inote  mountainous  tli.in  il.iiir.in.  South  of  Ihe  Zcrka  the  couniiy 
culminates  in  Jcl>ol  'U^ll,1,  a  jR-ak  oi  Jebel  Jil'ad  ("  the  mouni.iin 
of  Gilf.iil  ").  ,159&  It.  hijih,  I'toiii  this  i>->iii[  tuuitm.irj  ihe  country 
■  -sLiEiiei  the  iiji[H'arani;e  iihich  is  f.imili.ir  to  lhu;.e  v.hn  h.ivc  visited 
JiTus-ili'm — an  clrv.ilfil  pl.itc.iu.  b-jundivl  un  Ihe  we^t  tiy  rho  [tfe- 
Cipi'fiuschffs  known  ss  the  mountains  of  Moab.  wilh  but  a  few  oealei, 
ftui  h  as  Ji.'liel  ihihan  (j;Kf  fl.)  and  Jebel  Ncba  (Nebu.  j6^,j  ft  ),  eon- 
l^icuDua  above  the  level  of  (he  ridge  by  reason  of  ^upeii<ir  htight. 

CtehtJ, — The  oldest  rocks  consist  of  gneiss  and  schist,  pcneiraicd 
dDn  IBd  bBMBs  of  granite,  syenite,  porphyry  and  other  in- 
truiive  rock>.  Aft  cf  .tbcM  ara  (n-Cubocufeniin  m  age  and  must 

d  Cdom.  Sim^r  rocks  occur  also  at  ooe  «r  two  place*  in  the 
desert  of  et-Tih,  while  towards  tlu  south  they  attain  a  greater 
extension,  formirfK  nearly  thc  whc^of  Sinai  and  of  the  hills  on  the 
east  tidp  ot  the  Gulf  oF^Akaba.  These  ancient  rocks,  which  form 
the  foundation  of  the  country,  am  evcrtaid  uoconformably  by  a 
series  of  coiwbMnerates  &nd  sandstones,  geoeially  unfoMiliferoas 
and  Aften  rocTor  purple  in  colour,  very  similar  in  character  to  thc 
Nubiap  sandstone  of  Upper  E<ypt.  In  the  midit  of  this  series 
there  is  an  inconstant  band  oTTos^fcrous  limestone,  which  has 
been  found  in  thc  Wadi  Nasb  and  at  other  places  on  the  southern 
border  of  ct-Tih,  and  also  alonp  the  western  escarpment  of  the 
Edota  plateau.  The  fosnls  include  Syrimfapom^  ZaphrtHtit, 
Prtditctta,  SfiriJtT,  ftc,  and  belong  to  the  (trboaifeious.  The 
sandstone  wnicn  Les  below  the  limestone  is  also,  no  doubt>  of 
Carbonireroui  age;  but  ibe  sandstone  above  is  conformably  over- 
hid  by  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  and  is  generally  referred  to  the 
Lower  Cfetacaons.  No  unconfomity,  iiawever,  has  ytt  been 
detected  anywhere  in  the  sa«dstone  series,  and  in  the  abacnce  of 
loauU  the  upper  sandstone  may  represent  any  period  from  the 
Carbonircrous  to  the  Crctaceout.  The  Upper  Cretaceous  is  repre- 
sented by  limestones  with  bands  of  chert,  and  contains  Ammonitn. 
BacuUtes,  HipporiM  and  other  loaiila.  It  covets  by  far  the 
neater  part  of  Palestine,  caMlaf  tba  table  lands  of  Moab  and 
Edon,  and  broung  nott  of  toe  high  land  between  the  Jordan  and 
tlw  Mediterranean.  It  »  overlaid  towardi  the  west  by  similar 
HmeUanes,  winch  contain  nummulitcs  and  belong  to  thc  Eocene 
period:  and  these  are  followed  near  the  coast  by  the  calcareous 
•andstooe  of  Philistta,  which  is  referred  by  Hull  to  the  Upper 
Eocene  Lava  flows  of  basic  chai^icler,  belonging  to  the  Tertiary 
period,  cover  extensive  areas  In  Jaulan  and  Haurnn:  and  smaller 
patches  occur  in  thc  land  of  Moab  and  also  west  of  the  Jordan. 
«qiccUly  near  the  Sm  of  Cennesareth  Of  Recent  deposits  the 
■MM  iaterestiog  are  the  raised  beaches  tiear  the  coast  arid  ine  terraces 
of  the  Jordan-Araba  dcpitssion,  llu;  bticr  indicate  (hat  at  one 
period  nearly  the  whole  of  this  depression  was  filled  with  water 
Dp  to  a  level  somewhat  above  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  geobgical  structure  of  the  country  is  very  simple  in  its  broad 
features,  but  of  exeeptional  inttrsst.  In  general  it;<.'  'tr.iiifiGd 
deposits  lie  neatly  flat  and  in  regular  conformable  ■j  li  ,  !  :i,  the 
lowest  resting  upon  thc  floor  of  ancient  crystalline  roi  -  I  \v  n  is, 
however,  a  ^ght  din  towards  the  west,  so  that  the  n-  m  -i  <I>  )  '  its 
tie  near  the  coast.  Moscovcr,  aloif  the  euicm  side  "I  i^k  ]  "r >'.!□■ 
Araba  valley  there  u  a  great  (auk,  and  on  the  easier  n  '  !i  "I  :  kit 
fault  the  whole  series  olrocla  stands  at  a  much  hight  r  li  .<.  I  ilian 
on  thc  west.  Consequently,  west  of  the  Jordan  alinu-i  ilie  w}ioIe 
country  is  formed  of  the  newer  beds  (Upper  Cmacet'^ia  .ind  laiir), 
Vhile  east  el  the  Jordan  Ibe  older  recks,  aotnetines  down  to  ibe 
Arcbean  Moor,  are  ea^aaed  at  the  foot  ai  thc  pbtcau.  The  western 
marsin  of  the  valley  is  poatibly  defined  by  another  fault  which  has 
not  yet  been  detected;  but  in  any  case  it  is  clear  that  the  great 
flepnitioa  owes  Its  extraordinary  depth  to  foidiing.  A  line  of 
depressions  ot  liarilar  chancta*  baa  bean  iBued  by  E.  Suna  as  br 
aouth  as  Lake  Nyasa.* 


•SaaLonet,  I«  Uer  Utrit  IPknt,  1B77):  E.  Hull,  JTansI  5nr,  Ctlnyaid  Gtnfmpty  ^  AraUa  Pdram,  Pattltmt  mai  c^^sMag 
SfMM  Md  Watmi  Patntim  (LoMloa.  188^1  and  Jfassssr  mt  Om  OuUuU  tLoodon,  iSB^- 


CMwote.— PUeHins  faeloop  to  thc  wb-tropical  aooe:  at  tha 
summer  solstice  thesttn  is  ten  deaneessouth  of  the  sanith.  Thelss^th 
of  the  day  noges  from  ten  to  ToMrtten  houn.  The  great  vsriety 
of  altitude  and  of  stirfaci  characteristics  ffves  rise  to  a  oonsidetaUe 
number  of  local  climatic  peculiarities.  Oa  the  maritine-idMn  the 
msan  annual  tempeiature  b  70*  F.,  the  jwrmal  cztrenics  being 
about  SO*  to  about  4o*.  Tbm  hanicat  lipcaa  about  a  bxtiught 
eailicr  tluui  iirtffpg  toB  UMmtainb  GtRma  and  onngcs  floutnlir 
as  do  mdoM  aad  palms:  the  latter  do  not  fruit  abuodaatly,  but 
this  is  less  the  ftiuh  of  dimata  than  of  isiilissiaw  la  IcniUntioB. 
The  rainfall  ts  rather  lower  than  araoog  thg  rifiiftiirt  in  the 
mountainous  regiaaa  the  mean  annud  temperature  la  about  ta\ 
but  there  is  a  great  range  of  wiation.  In  winter  there  are  often 
aevetal  degrees  of  traat.  thou^  snow  very  lareiy  lies  for  nun 


■tmzimuro  for  the  jrear.   "Hie  niofaU  is  about  38  Ik,  aometiii  

less,  aad  in  exceptional  years  as  much  as  10  tiL  in  cscea  of  tUs 
%ure  has  been  mastered.  The  vine,  fig  and  oGve  grow  wdl  in 
tfus  region.  The  dimate  of  the  Ghor.  anin,  is  diSereot.  Here  the 
tbermometer  may  rise  as  high  as  130  .  The  rainfall  is  scanty,  but 
as  no  civilised  petaon  inhabits  the  southern  end  of  the  Jordan  valley 
throughout  the  year,  and  it  has  hitherto  proved  unposuble  to 
establish  sdi-regtstering  instrument^  no  systematic  meteorological 
observations  have  been  taken.  In  Eastern  Palwtine  there  is  even 
a  greater  range  of  temperature;  the  loftier  heights  ate  covered  in 
winter  with  snow.  The  thermometer  may  range  wHhia  twenty-four 
hours  from  fneaincfmnt  to  ao*. 

The  raioy  season  begins  about  the  end  of  November,  usually 
with  a  heavy  tbundentorm:  the  rain  at  this  part  of  the  year  la 
the  "  former  tain  "  of  the  Old  TesUoieat.  The  cartb,  baked  hard 
by  tbe  summer  heat,  is  thus  softened,  and  ploagfaing  begins  at 
oaee.  Tbe  wettest  month,  as  iaiBcated  by  mcteocoloiicarobier 
vation,  is  January;  February  is  second  to  it,  and  December  thiidi 
March  is  also  a  vei^  wet  month.  In  April  the  rains  come  to  an 
end  (the  "  latter  rams")  and  the  winter  crops  rccdve  their  final 
fcnilintion.  The  winter  crops  (barley  and  wheat)  are  harvested 
fnxB  April  to  June.  Tbe  aummer  cropa  (millet,  sesame,  figs, 
melons,  grapes,  olives,  Ac)  are  fertiliKd  by  the  heavy  "  dews 
which  are  one  of  the  most  renwricable  climatic  features  of  tba 
country  and  to  a  bige  extent  atone  for  the  total  lack  of  rain 
for  one  half  tba  year.  Tbcsa  cropa  are  barveated  from  Augntt  to 
October.  ^ 

WaUr  Sapply.— Notwithitaodiog  tbe  long  drought,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  Palestine  is  a  waterless  countrv,  except  in  certain 
districts.  There  are  very  lew  spots  from  whicn  a  spnng  of  some 
sort  is  not  accesnbte.  Pereniual  streams  are,  and  in  the  recent 
ecological  ages  always  have  been,  rare  in  the  country.  Thc  whole 
lace  of  the  land  is pitted  with  ancient  cisterns;  indeed,  many  hillsidet 
and  fields  are  on  tliat  account  most  dangerous  to  walk  over  by  night, 
except  for  those  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  landmarks. 
These  dstems  are  bdl^shaped  or  bottle-shaped  cacavations.  with 
a  narrow  circular  shaft  in  tba  top,  boUowad  in  tbe  rock  and  lined 
with  cement.  Besides  these,  mora  ambitious  works  are  to  be  found, 
all  now  more  or  less  ruined,  In  various  pans  of  tbe  country  (see 
Aqvkducts;  Ancient).  Such  are  tbe  aqueducts,  ttf  which  remaina 
exist  at  Jerkho,  Caeoarca  and  other  places  east  and  west  of  tha 

Jordan;  but  especially  must  be  mentioned  the  cnonnous  reservoirs 
Down  as  Solomon's  Pools,  in  a  valley  between  JeruMlem  and 
Hebron,  by  which  thc  former  dty  was  supplied  with  water  through 
an  elaborate  system  of  conduits.  Many  of  these  aoucducls,  as  well 
as  countless  numben  of  now  leaky  cistems.  could  with  but  ntlte 
iiouble  be  brought  into  use  again,  and  would  greatly  enhance  the 
fertility  of  the  country.  The  most  abundant  aptir^  in  Palatine 
are  the  sources  of  (he  Jordan  at  Banias  and  at  Tell  cl-Kadi.  A 
con«deiablc  nitmbcr  of  sprines  in  tbe  country  are  brackish,  being 
impregnated  with  chemicals  of  various  lands  or  (when  near  a  town) 
with  sewage.  The  latter  is  the  case  of  the  Virgin's  Fountain  (Ain 
Umm  ed-Daraj),  which  is  the  only  natural  source  ot  water  in  the 
nc'iehbourhood  of  Jerusalem. 

Hot  springs  are  found  in  various  tarts  of  the  country,  especially 
at  El-Hamma,  about  1  m.  south  of  Tiberias,  where  tbe  water  has  a 
temperaiufc  of  140*  F.  This  is  still  used  for  curative  purposes, 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Herod,  but  it  is  neglected  and  dirty.  The 
spring  of  thc  Zcrka  Ma 'in  (Calirrboc)  has  a  icmneraEure  ot  14}*  F. 
'There  arc  also  hot  sulphur  springs  on  the  west  side  of  ibe  Dead  Sea. 
Those  of  El-Hamma,  below  Gadan,  are  (lom  104*  to  lao*  F  ta 
temperature 

Fauiu.~U  has  been  calculated  that  about  595  different  speaea 
of  vertebrate  animals  an  icccrded  or  still  to  be  found  in  Palestine— 
about  113  being  mammals  (ioduding  a  lew  now  extinct),  348  birds 
(indn^nv  30  ■pades  pecnIiM-  to  Ibe  oounify),  91  reputes  and  43 
ashea  Of  the  iaoancbtata  the  number  is  mkaown.  bnt  It  must 
be  enormous.  The  most  important  domestic  animab  are  tbe  sheep 
and  thegoatitbe  bmdof  onen  is  ttnaland  poor.  Tbe  camri,  thc 
horscand  thc  doBfavyare!  thedrangbt  aaimab;  the  flrib  of  tWInt 
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b  nten  by  tlw  poonr  dMMa,  m  ia  abn  occMioM By  thu  of  tbt 
meomL  TM'dqn,  pmri  in  luge  Bumbcn  nud  tlw  Mneu 
of  tewiu  and  vtnictfc  an  aearechr  <lsiaMtkaMdi  auch  the  Miae 
k  true  o(  the  cat*.  wiU  cat*,  ctwctab*  and  IcoMrda  are  found, 
but  tbcy  am  now  nre,  apiaaUy  the  latter.  The  lion,  wliicb 
inhabited  the  country  in  the  tune  of  the  Hebrewi,  it  now  extinct. 
The  DMNt  important  wild  animab  are  the  hyena,  volf  (now  oompnra- 
tivdy  tare),  Iok  and  jackaL  Bats,  vaiiou*  apecies  o(  rodenihand 
Maeflei  arc  very  common,  aa  ia  the  ibex  In  tne  vallcye  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Among  the  moat  cbaiactetiKic  birds  may  be  mentiooed  caglea, 
vnlttma,  owIb,  partridges,  bee-catcca  and  hoopoes;  nnglng  birds  are 
OS  the  wbcAe  nncommon.  Snakeo — many  oi  them  venomous — are 
■ameraus,  and  there  are  many  variettea  of  liiarda.  The  crocodile 
■a  aeen  ^but  now  very  rarely)  id  the  Nabr  ea-Zerlta.  Soorpton*  and 
lane  spKlera  are  a  univcrmi  peM. 

Asn.— The  Bon  ofPalettine  has  a  cooiidcrable  range  and  variety, 
owing  to  the  variation  in  local  dimatk  conditions.  In  the  Jordan 
valley  the  vegetation  has  a  Knu-tropical  character,  coawxiant  with 
ihe  great  heat,  which  here  ia  normaL  Tlie  coart-plain  has  another 

Spe,  i^.  tha  onfinary  vegetatian  of  the  Meditenynean  tittocal.  In 
■  mountains  the  Son  is,  naturally,  scantier  than  in  these  two 
more  tevmmd  regions,  but  even  here  there  ia  a  ridi  variety.  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  tha  contrast  betwetn  tbelandscapa  In  cariy 
spring  and  .later,  when  the  cesoation  of  rains  and  tha  TrfTTftt  Of 
heat  has  burnt  up  tha  vcfetuioa,  is  very  remartablc 

Pcptdatiom.—'Ibt  [nlublUnU  of  Motiiw  are  conpoaed  of 
t  It^  numbtr  ot  demcnta,  differing  widely  in  cthnolotfcal 
afliniiies,  language  and  religioD.  It  may  be  intereating  to  men- 
tion, as  U  iHustratioc  of  their  hetetogcneouaneis,  that  early 
in  the  aotb  centuiy  a  list  of  bo  leas  than  fifty  languages,  spoken 
b  Jcnuakm  as  vetnaculais,  wm  tbeie  dram  vpby  »  party 
of  man  whoas  various  official  poaitioas  oiabled  tlien  to  poaam 
accurate  information  on  the  subject.'  It  is  tbenCm  no  esqr 
task  to  write  concisely  and  at  the  same  tine  with  suffidoit 
(uDbob  oa  the  ethnokgy  of  Palestine. 

There  are  two  dasiea  into  addch  the  popolation  ot  mJcatbio 
can  be  divided— the  nomatUc  and  the  sedentaiy.  Hm  former 
b  e^icclally  characteristic  cS  Eastern  Palestine,  though  Western 
Palestine  abo  contains  its  full  share.  The  pure  Arab  origin 
ol  the  Bedouins  b  recognbed  in  oomnMO  convcmtion  in  the 
covntry,  the  word  "  Arab  "  being  afanoit  lestiicted  to  denote 
these  wanderers,  and  seldom  applied  to  the  dwdleis  in  towns 
and  irilbges.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  there  b  another, 
entirdy  independent,  nomad  race,  the  des^naed  Nowar,  who 
correspond  to  the  gipsies  or  tinkeis  of  European  cobntriea. 
These  pet^  live  under  the  poorest  cond^ions,  by  doing  smiths 
work;  they  speak  among  tbemselvcs  a  Romanl  dialect,  much 
contaminated  with  Arabic  in  its  vocabulary. 

The  sedentary  population  of  the  country  viQages — the  fellahin, 
or  agriculturbts--~is,  on  the  whole,  comparatively  unnitzcd; 
bat  traces  of  various  intrusive  strains  assert  themselves.  It 
b  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  U  a  funda- 
mental Canaanite  clement  in  this  p(^>ulaiion:  the "  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water "  often  remain  undisturbed 
through  successive  occupations  of  a  bod;  and  there  a  a  remark- 
able correspondence  of  type  between  many  of  ibe  modem 
fdlahin  and  skeletons  of  ancient  inhabitants  which  have  been 
tccovered  in  the  course  of  excavation.  New  elements  no  doubt 
came  in  under  the  Assyrian,  Persian  and  Roman  dominations, 
and  in  more  recent  times  there  has  been  much  contamination. 
The  spread  of  Islam  introduced  a  very  oMuideraUe  Neo-Aratrian 
infution.  Those  fiom  sotttbem  Aratria  were  known  as  the 
Vaman  tribe,  those  from  nonhera  Arabia  the  Kau  (Qais). 
ThcK  two  divisions  absorbed  the  previous  peasant  popubtion, 
and  stUI  nominally  exist;  down  to  the  middle  of  the  iQtb  century 
they  were  a  fruitful  source  of  quarreb  and  ot  bloodihed.  The 
two  great  clans  were  further  subdivided  into  families,  but  these 
minor  divisions  are  abo  being  gradually  broken  down.  In  the 
19th  century  the  sbort-Hvcd  ^yptian  government  introduced 
into  the  p^Hilotion  an  dement  from  that  countiy  which  still 
pcnbu  ia  the  vfllagca.  TImw  ncwcomen  have  not  been 
tampktdy      '—l^rl  wMi       viUagers  among  whom  they 

'Thb  Gm  was  intentiooally  made  as  exhsnsltve  as  pesaible,  and 
included  seme  bnguaces  wch  a*  Welsh)  spoten  by  one  or  two 
individual  tewdets  onW.  Bnt  cren  if,  byemttting  these  acctdental 
ina,tktSsthendueedtoibiny,aMfictatManbar  wiH  be  bit 
to  indicam  the  ™— "t^**!  chancSer*af  tha  cby; 


have  found  a  hone;  the  htta*  dopbe  them,  and  dbcottnge 

intermarriage. 

Some  of  the  larger  village*— notably  BcthMicm — which  have 
always  been  leaveiMd  by  Cbiistiaaity,  and  with  tha  Jr«aiop- 
ment  of  industry  have  become  cotnpsrativdy  pnaperoua,  abim 
tangible  results  of  these  happier  circumstances  in  a  U^er 
stanidard  of  physique  among  the  men  aitd  of  personal  appearance 
among  the  women.  It  b  not  onooBUDon  ia  pofMlar  wijUn^ 
to  attribute  thb  sopeiiority  to  a  cnaadw  iUalB— a  thearj 
which  no  one  can  possibly  countenance  who  knows  what  niscrBbk 
degenerates  the  half-breed  descendants  of  the  crusaden  npidly 
became,  as  a  result  ol  their  immoral  life  and  thdr  ig/tanatm  a( 
the  sanitaiy  piccautiaas  necessary  in  a  trying  Htwsff 

The  po(wlalion  of  the  larger  towns  b  of  a  mnch  bwk  conplas 
nature.  In  each  tbeie  b  primarily  a  large  Aiah  ihimiil. 
conibling  for  the  greater  part  of  members  of  inportaet  nad 
wealthy  families.  Thus,  in  Jcrusabm,  mudi  of  the  local 
influence  b  in  the  hands  of  the  families  of  El-KluSdt,  El- 
Hwaeiid  and  one  01  two  others,  who  derive  thxSt  dcKcat  fnw 
the  heroes  of  the  eeriy  days  of  Islam.  The  Tnrkbb  demcai 
b  amall,  consisting  czdudvdy  of  offidab  sent  individually  froaa 
Omstanlinople.  There  are  very  large  contingents  fton  tbc 
Mediterranean  countries,  especially  Armenia,  Greece  and  llaljr, 
ptindpally  mgaged  in  trade.  Tha  catnordba^  dcvdepmat 
of  Jewish  ooloniation  has  sinoe  iSjo  effected  a  KvefaaioB  in 
the  balance  of  population  in  some  parts  of  the  oovntiy,  notably 
in  Jerusalem.  There  are  few  residents  Jn  the  ootmtry  fnnn  tW 
more  eastern  parts  of  Asia— if  ire  csc^  the  Turkoman  aettl»' 
meats  in  the  Jatilan,  a  number  ol  Pcniaait  and  a  iaiity  Inraa 
Afghan  colony  that  since  190s  has  otsUbbed  itsdt  in  Jafc. 
The  Mutlwilch  (MoUwila),  who  form  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  north-west  of  Galilee,  are  probably 
long^ttled  immigranu  from  Peisia.  Some  tribes  of  Kurds  five 
Id  tents  and  huts  near  Lake  Hubh.  If  the  iamatea  of  the  eevat- 
less  monastic  establishments  be  ei^uded,  comparatively  few 
from  northern  or  western  Europe  will  remain:  the  Gcmaa 
"  Templar  "  cQbaies  being  perhaps  the  most  importaaL  ThcK 
must  abo  be  mentioned  a  Boasian  colony  cstaUbhed  at  Caeamca 
Palcstina,  and  the  Cfrcamian  lettleinenU  placed  ia  ctrtida 
centres  of  Eastetn  Palestine  by  the  Tutkbh  govemmcat  ia 
order  to  keep  a  restndnt  00  the  Bedouin:  the  lattee  ate  aba 
fotmd  in  Galilee.  There  was  formerly  a  large  Sodaacae  aad 
Algerian  dement  fn  the  population  of  some  of  the  laige  towas^ 
but  these  have  beea  nnch  reduced  in  numbers  aiace  the 
beginning  of  the  Mlh  century:  the  Algerians  bowcm  mM 
maintain  Ibemsdves  in  parts  of  Gstilee. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  non-Arab  communities  in  the 
country,  however,  b  without  doubt  the  Samaritan  sect  ia 
Nablus  (Shcchem);  a  graduafiy  disappearing  body,  lAick  haa 
maintained  an  independent  cdstcnc»  from  the  time  wbca  tfaqr 
were  first  settled  by  the  Assyrians  to  occupy  the  land  left  wvte 
b>  the  captivity  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 

Hw  total  popubtion  oil  the  country  b  roa^Jy  niimalii 
at  450,000,  but  no  authentic  official  censvt  cibts  frea  «Mck 
satbtactory  Information  on  this  point  b  obtainable.  Soae 
iwo-lhitds  of  thb  number  are  Moslems,  the  rest  ChtbtiaBs  of 
various  sects,  and  Jews.  The  largest  town  in  Pabstine  b 
Jerusalem,  estimated  to  contain  a  population  of  about  60^000^ 
The  other  towns  of  above  10,000  inhabiUnts  are  Jaffa  (45,000), 
Gaia  (jS.ooo],  Sated  <30.ooo},  Nablus  (35,000),  Xerak  (xyioo), 
Hebron  (18,500),  £s-Sdt  (15,000),  Acre  (ii,eoo),  Naiofcth 
(ii.oco). 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  the  permanent  popdatsoa. 
They  would  be  Incomplete  without  a  passing  woid  oa  lAc 
non-permanent  dements  which  at  ccttaia  scnaoaa  of  the  year 

are  In  the  princfpd  centres  the  most  consfncuons.  Fiiimi  bffy 
Id  winter  and  early  spring  crowds  of  European  and  Americaa 
tourists,  Russian  [Hlgrims  and  Bokliaran  devotees  Jestk.oae 
aootber  in  the  streets  ia  [ncturcsque  incongruity. 

P^JiiiMl  Dmimms^Vmit  the  Ottoman  iurlsdicdea  FabMane 
has  nn  iwlepeMtant  eai«eKe.  What  of  the  jwtaa,  and  M  obaM 
half-way  baiweea  NabhM  and  JanNdca.  b  Um  aaalfam  pMba«l 
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tto viky« or provinM of Bctrat.  SouthoftUtfMiMtotlwMiiitk' 
flflnunkni,  to  whicb  Nanreth  irith  its  immediate  neighbourhood  w 
kdoed,  10  u  to  brioB  all  the  priocipal  "  Holy  PUce*  "  under  one 
iiuiadiction.  Eait  Ol  the  Jordan  tne  «)untry  form*  part  o(  the 
EaiK  vilayet  of  Syria,  wboaecentfe  bat  DanuKiw. 

CbfNMKWMWfHM. — Until  iSwcocnniunieatkMthTOufhthecountTy 
wu  entirely  by  caravan,  and  thta  primitive  method  w  (till  lollowed 
over  l,he  freater  part  o(  ita  area.  On  the  afilh  of  September  ol  that 
year  a  riUway  between  Jaffa  and  Jerunlem,  with  five  inlcrmedute 
rtationa,  waa  opened,  aad  hu  much  facilitated  tiaiuit  between 
tba  coast  .ind  the  momuauu  of  Jtidaca.  A  laihray  Irom  ttaalt 
to  I)«ma>cu3  waa  opowd  in  UOSi  it  niu  acroaa  the  Plain  of 
Etdneloo,  cntiQ  the-Chor  at  Bcuwi.  Um.  taming  northwards 
impiimaii  wSb*'nOl|«  it  Stmlcfa,  «na  nint  up  the  valley  of 
tlNYandk«s}eln;utd^DerVtbete  ThU 
wat  undertaken  in  1901  to  connect  Dantacw  with  Mecca;  in  1906 
it  «u  fii^riied  at  far  a*  Ma'an,  and  ia  lOOS  th«  Kction  to  Medina 
wat  completed.  Carriage- roads  alao  Dtgan  to  be  conKructcd 
during  the  last  decade  of  the  iQth  century.  Thty  are  on  the  whole 
I  III  ll  wl)  made  and  maintainca,  and  are  liable  to  ^o  badly  and  mnre 
or  loa  permanently  out  of  repair  in  heavy  ram.  Of  coniplcicd 
nada  tne  moat  important  are  from  laRa  to  Haifa,  Jaffa  (0  Nab1iu» 
Jaffa  to  Jeruialem,  Jaffa  to  Cata;  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  Jerusalem 
to  Bethlehem  with  a  branch  to  Hebron,  Jerusalem  to  Khan  Lalihan 
— uttimately  to  be  extended  to  Nablua;  and  Gaia  to  Bwrslirba. 
Other  rbaJs  have  been  begun  in  Galilee  (e.e  Haifa  to  Tilioriai  ,ind 
to  Jenin);  but  In  this  re»pect  the  northern  pruvincf  far  bibiiiM  ihe 
•OUthem  Kiir  the  rest  there  is  a  nctwurk  of  Irack?,  all  pracliLally 
impana'  '■  l.y  v.hcclc(l  VL-hirlcs,  I'lir-r.itint;  over  the  country  and 
connect       rlit  (o*n^  and  i-illiises  our  ttiili  anoihfr. 

/«dlU/fi(-i.— There  arc  no  itiinri  ami  fi  w  manuf.iLt uita  of  impOT- 
tatKC  ia  Palestine:  thf-  country  is  entirely  .-ii^ricutiural.  Although 
the  processes  arc  prmiitivu-  and  im|jrovrnifnIa  are  iii« ijurjged, 
both  by  itie  p^'icy  f'  ttie  govcrnmiiil  and  liy  an  indolence  and 
•oBpicioii  i;i >s  of  innovalion  n.ilural  to  the  people  them*e1v«. 
fiat  crovj^  ui  censls  are  yielded,  especially  in  the  large  wheatJanda 
of  HKUfltBu  Bcadc*  wheat,  the  following  crapa  an  to  a  greater 
or  IcM  dtent  cultivated— barley,  millet,  ■eaunc.inain,  beana,  peaa, 
leolili,  kunennt  (a  tpecieaof  vetchuKdMcamd-food)  and.  In  aoine 
puts  of  the  cotiRtiv,  tobacco.  The  agriculturist  has  many  enemies 
to  contend  with,  tne  tax^theier  being  perhapa  the  most  deadly: 
aad  dnNgfat,  autkauslni.  laU  and  [ocusta  have  at  ail  petiods 
faMD  re^KHuibk  for  DAiien  years. 

The  ftuit  trade  Is  very  conaderable.  The  value  of  the  oranges 
exported  ftt>m  Jaffa  In  1906  was  {i6a,ooo;  this  amount  Incrcasct 
annually,  and  ot  coutw  in  addition  a  c«A»siderabte  quantity  is 
latained  for  hooe  conaumptian.  Besides  these  are  grown  melons, 
■MilbOTies.  bananas,  apricots,  quinces,  walnuts,  lemons  and  citron. 
The  culture  of  the  vine — formerly  an  important  staple,  as  it  proved 
by  the  countless  ancient  wine-ptesses  scattered  over  the  rocky 
huWdes  of  the  whole  country—fell  to  some  extent  into  desuetude, 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  Moslem  prabibition  of  wine-drinking.  It  it, 
h9W*ver,  rapidly  returning  to  favour,  principally  under  Jewish 
auspices,  and  numerous  vineyards  now  exist  at  different  centres. 
An  over  the  couniiv  are  olive-trees,  the  fruit  and  oil  of  which  are 
a  staple  product  of  the  country;  the  trade  is  however  hampered 
by  an  excessive  tax  on  trees,  which  aot.only  dirocKiragea  planution, 
but  has  the  unfortunate  effect  of  encouraging  destruction.  Other 
fruit  trees  are  abundant,  though  less  so  than  those  we  have  men- 
tioned: such  are  pomegranates,  pears,  almonds,  peaches,  and,  in 
the  warmer  rart  of  the  country,  palms.  Apples  are  few  and  poor 
in  quality.  The  Utamib  (eoraft)  is  common  and  yields  •  fruit  eaten 
by  the  poorer  classes.*  Of  ordinary  table  vegetables  a  considerable 
quantity  and  variety  are  grown :  such  are  IM  cabbage,  cauliflower. 
toUtmm  (egg-plsnt),  cucumber,  kibistv  (bamieh),  letlnce,  carrot, 
aKkhoke,  £.  The  potato  is  also  grosra  In  considerable  quantities. 

Bewde  the  anlcultural  Ihetc  is  a  caastderable  pastoral  industry, 
thot^  it  is  pnndpally  confined  to  production  for  home  csntump- 
ticM.  Sheep  and  goats  are  bred  throughout  the  country;  but  the 
breeding  of  the  beasts  of  burden  (donkeys,  horses,  camels)  is  chiefly 
in  the  bands  of  the  Bedouin. 

Of  the  manufactuies  the  following  call  for  mention:  pottery 
(at  Caxa,  Etamlch  and  Jerusalem);  10^  (from  dive  oil,  principally 
at  Nablus);  we  may  perhaps  also  extend  the  term  to  bclude  the 
colleictiog  of  salt  (from  the  Dead  Sea).  This  last  it  a  government 
iiionopoly,  but  Ulidl  manufacture  and  smuggling  sre  highly 
organiwd.  Some  of  the  minor  industries,  such  as  bee-keepuif,  are 
pfBctised  with  success  by  a  few  individuala.  Other  induUfMS  of 
Mm  iB^KXtaace  are  basket-making,  woaviag,  and  silk  and  cotton 

*  A  tainai  is  usually  a  subordinate  division  of  a  mia^jtl.  but  that 
of  lenisaiUm  has  been  independent  ever  since  t be  Crimean  War. 
Thischan^  was  made  on  account  of  the  trouble  involved  in  refrrrmr 
all  coasplicatioas  prising  from  questions  rriating  to  the  political 
■tuding  «f  the  holy  plac^  to  tba  npccior  oOcials  of  Beirut  or 
Dmrmcus,  m  had  fonneriy  beeit  ntcMsary.  ... 

■  SofBetimcs  imagined  to  be  the  "  looMta  catea  by  Jahn  the 
Baptitt,  UB  vhieli  aecOHt  the  tne  b  often  called  the  lacnst-tfce. 
BtititaMthBbMCtwUdiJohaundtoWiitiaatillMteBby  tha 
CeUabfR. 


naaabcttm.  SteaoyMnyfan  baa  beea  foatsrad  since  1900  by  tha 
peat  devctopcaent  of  buildiog  at  Jerusalem  and  other  iriaoes.  wina 
IS  manufactured  by  several  of  the  German  and  Jesrish  coloaiea, 
and  fay  totne  of  the  mooaitic  establishments.  RcgtUar  industrial 
work  u  however  handicapped  by  competition  with  toe  tourist  trade 
in  its  several  branches  'acting  as  guides  and  camp  servants,  aunu- 
facturcandsaleof'souvemrs  (rsived  tcjys  snd  trinket!  in  motbtf- 
of-pearl  and  olive-wood,  forged  antiquities  and  the  like),  and  the 
analogous  tiade  in  ehieU  d#  (rosaries,  crosses,  crude  religious 
pictures.  Ac.)  for  pivtimt.  TtawUen  in  the  country  squander 
tbcir  money  recMtsily.  aad  these  tiades^  at  onoc  easy  aiHl  Inctailv^ 
are  thus  fatally  attractive  to  the  indoleat  Sycsan  aad  prqudiciti 
to  tba  bast  latsreats  of  the  country.  (R.  A.  &  U.) 

I.— Ofd  TtOament  History. 

Palatine  b  essentially  a  land  of  small  divisions,  and  its 
conffKuntlon  docs  not  fit  it  to  form  a  separate  entity;  it  "  has 
never  belonged  to  one  nation  and  probably  never  will."*  Its 
position  ^vcs  the  key  to  its  history.  Along  the  west  coast 
ran  the  great  road  for  tradets  aad  for  the  campaigns  which  have 
made  the  land  famous.  The  seaports  (more  especially  in  Syria, 
indutling  Phoenicia),  were  well  known  to  the  pirates,  traders 
and  sca-powers  of  the  LevanL  The  southernmost,  Gaza,  was 
joined  by  a  road  to  the  mixed  peoples  of  the  Egyptian  Delia, 
and  was  also  the  port  of  the  Arabian  caravans.  Arabia,  in 
its  turn,  ^>ens  out  into  both  Bab^nia  and  Palestine,  and  a 
familiar  route  skirted  the  desert  east  ol  the  Jordan  Into  Syria 
to  Damascus  and  Hamath.  Damascus  Is  closely  oouMctcd 
with  Galilee  and  (MIead,  and  has  always  been  in  contact  with 
Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Asia  Minor  and  Ansenia.  Thus  Palc^ 
tine  lay  at  the  gate  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  at  the  tail  end  of 
a  number  of  small  states  stretching  up  into  Asia  Ulnttr;  it  was 
endrclcd  by  the  famous  ancient  dviliiBtions  irf  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  South  Arabia  and  Egypt,  of  the  Hittites  trf  Asia  Minor, 
aitd  of  the  Aegean  peoples.  Consequently  Its  history  cannot 
be  isolated  from  that  of  the  surrounding  lands.  Recent  research 
in  bringjog  to  light  consIdcraUe  portions  of  long-forgotten  agca 
is  revolutionizing  those  ImpressioDS  which  were  laaed  upon  the 
Old  Testament — the  sacred  writings  of  a  small  fractioo  of  thU 
great  area;  and  a  broad  survey  of  the  vicissitudes  <^  this  area 
furnishes  a  truer  perspective  of  the  few  centuries  which  concern 
the  biblical  student.*  The  history  of  the  Israelites  is  only  one 
aspect  of  Ihe  history  of  Palestine,  and  this  Is  part  of  the  history 
of  a  very  closely  interrelated  pMtion  ol  a  world  sharing  many 
similar  forms  of  thought  and  custom.  It  will  be  necessary 
here  to  approach  the  subject  from  a  point  of  view  which  is  lea 
familiar  to  the  biblical  student,  and  to  treat  Palestine  aot  merely 
as  the  land  of  the  Bible,  but  as  a  land  which  has  [dayed  a  part 
in  history  for  certainly  more  than  4000  years.  Tlie  close  of 
Old  Testament  history  (the  book  of  Nehemiah)  in  the  Persian 
age  forms  a  convenient  division  between  ancient  Palestine  and 
the  career  of  the  land  under  non-oriental  influence  during  the 
Greek  and  Konian  ages.  It  also  marks  the  culmination  of  a 
lengthy  historical  and  retipous  development  In  the  establish- 
ment of  Judaism  and  its  inveterate  rival  Samaritanlsm.  The 
most  important  data  bearing  upon  the  first  great  period  are 
given  elsewhere  in  this  woric,  and  h  is  proposed  to  offer  here  a 
more  general  survey,* 

To  the  prehistoric  ages  belong  the  palaeolithic  and  neolithic 
flints,  from  the  distribution  of  which  an  attempt  might  be  made 
to  give  a  synthetic  sketch  of  eariy  Palestinian  man.* 
A  burial  cave  at  Ceaer  has  rewaled  the  existence 
of  a  laoe  «f  slight  build  and  ttatne,  auBnlar, 
with  donned  aaoia,  and  tliidc  and  heavy  skuU-bono.  The 

'C.  fi.  South,  niiLGe»t.t^att  B»hlaMi,n.  St.  TUsandthe 
author's  art.  "  Trade  and  Commerce,  £acy.  2m.  voL  iv.,  aad  his 
Jtrutakm  (London.  1907),  are  invaluable  for  the  rclatioa  between 


•fAMto^ 


aUy   ,         _  _      _  .. 

Schrader's  KtUtntthHJItm  mnd  du  AUt  TtA  (Berlin,  1903} ;  Us 
gaiHoiutftAuMUktr  u.  luMMkhtt  OrUnt  (1906),  ftc 

*  See  tae  articles  on  the  sumuoding  coaatrica  aad  peoples, 
and,  for  the  biblical  traditiona,  art.  Jiws. 

•See  H.  Vincent.  Canaan  ^»pAt  rasffoattai  rtunU  (Fkrfs, 
1907)>  PP>  374  Kn-.  ate  pp.  »>H>& 
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peg|ile  lived  in  cam  oi  nit  huu,  au/i  had  dottmtlcated  udmals 
(•beep,  cow,  pig,  goal),  th«  bono  of  whidi  they  fashioned  Into 
vuioui  impleioents.  Physically  they  are  quite  disiinct  from 
the  Donnal  type,  also  found  at  Gezer,  wbidi  wu  lalier,  of 
■tranger  build,  with  well-developed  akuU*,  and  i>  akin  both 
10  the  Sinailic  and  Palestinian  type  illustrated  upon  Egyptian 
moDuments  from  c.  3000  B.C.,  ami  to  the  modern  native.'  The 
Uudy  of  Oriental  ethnology  in  the  light  of  history  is  still  very 
incomplete,  but  the  regular  trend  of  events  points  to  a  mixture 
of  races  from  the  south  (the  home  of  the  Semites)  and  the  north. 
At  what  period  Palestine  first  became  the  "  Semitic  "  land, 
which  it  has  always  remained.  Is  uncertain;  nor  can  one  decide 
whether  tlw  characteristic  megalithic  monuments,  especially  to 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  are  due  to  the  first  wave  which  introduced 
the  Semitic  (Canaanitc)  dialect  and  the  place-names.  At  all 
events  during  the  last  centuries  of  the  third  millennium  B.C., 
remarkable  for  the  high  state  of  civilizalion  in  Babylonia,  Egypt 
and  Crete,  Palestine  shares  in  the  active  life  and  Intercourse 
of  the  age;  and  while  its  fertile  fields  arc  visited  by  Egypt, 
Babylonia  (under  Cimil-Sin,  Cudea  and  Sargon)  ctaima  some 
supremacy  over  (he  west  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean. 

A  more  de&nite  stage  is  reached  in  the  period  of  tbt  Hykaos 
(f.  1700),  the  invaders  of  Egypt,  whose  Asiatic  origjn  it  sug- 
gated  inter  alia  by  the  proper-names  which  include 
^, "  Jacob  "  tnd  "  Anath  "  as  deities.*  After  their 
ezpuUon  It  is  very  aignificanl  to  find  that  Egypt 
forthwith  enters  upon  a  aeries  of  campaigns  In  Palestine  and 
Syria  aa  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  its  successes  over  a  district 
whose  political  late  was  bound  up  with  Assyria  and  Asia  Minor 
laid  the  foundulon  of  a  poQcy  which  became  traditional  Apart 
from  rather  disconnected  details  which  belong  properly  to  the 
history  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  it  Is  not  until  about  the  itith 
century  B.C.  that  Palestine  appears  in  the  clear  light  of  history, 
and  henceforth  its  course  can  be  traced  with  some  sort  of  con- 
tinuily.  Of  fundamental  Importance  are  the  Amama  cuneiform 
tablets  discovered  in  1887,  containing  some  of  the  political 
concspondcncc  between  Western  Asia  and  Egypt  for  a  few 
years  of  the  rdgns  of  Amenophis  III.  and  IV.  (c.  t4i4'ii6o).' 
The  first  Babylonian  dynasty,  now  wcH  known  for  its  Kham- 
murabi,  belonged  to  the  past,  but  the  cuneiform  Kript  and 
language  are  still  used  among  the  Hitiitcs  of  Asia  Minor  (centring 
at  Boghu-keui)  and  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  Egypt 
itself  was  now  passing  from  its  greatness,  and  the  Hitiitea 
((.s;i— the  term  is  open  to  Mine  aitidim — were  its  rivals  for 
the  possesion  of  the  intervening  lands.  Pct^lcs  (apparently 
Iranian)  of  Hittite  connexion  from  the  powerful  slate  of  Mitanni 
(iforthem  Syria  and  Mesopotamia)  had  already  left  their  mark 
as  far  south  as  Jerusalem,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  personal 
Dames,*  and  10  the  intercourse  with  (appatcnily)  Aegean 
culture  le^'caled  by  excavation,  the  letters  add  tcfcrcnccs 
to  mercenaries  and  bands  from  Mcluhha  (via.  Arabia), 
Mesopotamia  and  the  Levant.  The  diminutive  dlin  of  this 
cosmopolitan  Palestine  were  ruled  by  lunp,  not  necessarily  of  the 
native  stock;  some  were  appointed — and  even  an<rinted~fay 
the  Egyptian  king,  and  the  small  extent  of  ihcK  city-states  is 
obvious  from  the  references  to  the  kings  of  such  near-lying  utes 
as  Jerusalem,  Cczer,  Ashkelan  and  Lachish.  Tom  by  mutual 
Jealousy  and  intrigue,  and  forming  tittle  confederations  among 

^FarfulltTircunii-iiiof  thedata  teeR.A. S.  Macaruter'seomplete 
memoir  ol  the  Gezer  cxcavmtian*. 

■  Referenc*  may  be  made  to  Ed.  Meyer'i  admirable  Mrvey  o( 
Oricnial  htitoiy  down  to  ihw  age,  Ctuk.  d.  AUtriumt  (Berim, 

I9<f<^).  also  to  J.  H.  flreoHcd,  MiiL  «/  Etypi  (London,  1906),  bks. 
i  -iv.:  and  L.  W.  Kin.,,  Hut.  0/  Bab.  and  An  vol.  I.  (London,  1910). 
Sonip  WjwIcJbp  uI  till' culture  relision,  hiuory  and  interrelation* 
over  the  area  of  ^Wwh  Palestine  lomKd  port  b  indiipetmtile  for 
any  careful  study  ol  th«  ace*  upon  which  we  now  enter. 

'See  Ihe  admintik-  editioa  by  J.  A-  Knudtton,  with  full  note* 
by  O.  WVIx  r  fLtlp/ij;.  1907-1910).  For  their  bearing  on  Palestine, 
see  c>pocLillv  ['  L)lH,riTie,  ito.  iiN(iw[i9oS},pp.Soo-5i9;  (1909), 
PP-  5;>-rj.  i^''-i85. 

^Dhorme,  o*.  tit.  (looo),  pp.  te  MM.:  H.  R.  HatL  Prac.  Sot. 
ML'f^  timh  nJr^u^.i  «^  ta,.  p.  loss  Mq.; 

crTATHTStf^^lra.  ^  CuMififm  Jntn.  {1907}.  PP-  >»  *Vl 


themidva,  ihey  were  united  by  thdr  common  rfigiiltim  af 
the  Egyptian  suzerain,  their  court  of  appal,  01  In  tome  tfaon- 
lived  attempt  to  withstand  him.  Apart  from  Jerusakm  ud 
a  few  towns  on  the  coast,  the  real  wdght  lay  to  the  north,aB4 
especially  in  the  state  trf  Amor.*  It  is  an  age  of  internal  <■»■ 
organization  and  <rf  heavy  prwure  by  land  and  by  sea  frem 
Northern  Syria  and  Asia  Hlnor.  The  land  seethes  with  excite- 
ment, and  Palestine,  wavering  between  allegiance  to  Egypt  and 
intrigues  with  ibe  great  movements  at  Its  trarth,  b  tmahlc  M 
take  any  independent  fine  of  action.  The  letters  vividly  describe 
the  ^qlroach  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  appealing  to  Egypt,  aboond 
inprotestationsof  loyalty,  compbdnu  of  the  dialoyally  ofotfact 
kings  and  excuses  for  the  writers'  suspldeus  condact.  Ol 
exceptional  interest  are  the  tetters  from  Jerusalem  dncribiBg 
the  hostility  of  the  maritime  coast  and  the  disturbances  ol  the 
Qabim  ("  allies  "},  a  name  which,  though  often  equaled  with 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  may  have  no  cthoelagical  or  hbtoisral 
significance.*  But  Egypt  was  unable  to  help  the  k^K^. 
even  ancient  Mltanni  lost  lu  political  independence,  artd  the 
supremacy  of  the  Hittites  was  assured.  The  history  of  the  ace 
iUustialed  by  the  Amama  letters  is  continocd  in  the  tableu 
found  at  Boghaz-keiil,  the  capital  of  Ihe  old  Hlitlte  Empire.' 
Subsequent  Egyptian  evidence  records  that  Setl  I.  {c.  ijio)  ot 
the  XtXth  Dynasty  led  an  cxpcditioo  Into  Palestine,  but 
stmg^  with  the  Hittites  continued  until  Rameses  if.  U.  t)oe) 
GOftclnded  with  them  an  elaborate  treaty  which  Mt  Um  Btilc 
more  than  Palestine.  Even  this  province  was  with  difficuhy 
maintained:  the  disturbances  in  the  Levant  and  In  Asia  Mtnoc 
(which  bdong  to  Aegean  and  Ilittite  hisloiy)  and  the  teviv^ 
of  Assyria  were  reshaping  the  political  htsteiy  of  Western  Asia. 

Under  Rameses  III.  (c.  1100-1169)  we  may  recogniie  another 
age  of  disorganiurion  in  Palestine,  in  the  movements  with  which 
the  Philistines  (^.t.)  were  ooncemcd.  Nevcnhclea*,  Egyr* 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  frcdi  ipcil  of  extended  s«premncy,  and 
Rameses  apparently  succeeded  In  recovering  Palestine  ao4 
some  part  of  Syria.  But  it  was  the  close  of  a  lengthy  period 
during  which  Egypt  had  endeavoured  to  keq>  Palestine  detached 
from  Asia,  and  Palestine  bad  realised  the  aiipdBcance  of  a 
powerful  empire  at  its  aonth-weMem  border,  SwnewhM  ^tcr 
TlgUth-nieser  (e.  1 100)  pushed  the  limits  of  Amyiian  suaeralnty 
westwards  over  the  lands  formerly  held  by  the  great  Uittitc 
Empire.  It  b  at  this  age,  when  the  external  evidence  I 
extremely  fragmentary,  that  new  political  mevemenis 
inaugurated  and  new  confederations  of  sutes  sprang  into 
existence.  Palestine  hod  been  politically  part  of  Egypt  or  of 
the  Hittite  Empire;  we  now  reach  Ihe  stage  where  it  *wnyi^ 
more  closely  identified  with  Israelite  history, 

Palestine  bad  not  as  yet  been  absorbed  any  of  the  great 
powers  with  idnse  history  and  culture  it  had  been  ao  dady 
bound  up  Ibi  n  many  centuries.  In  tlK"AaHrM" 
age  the  little  kings  had  a  certain  measure  of  inde-  jjy"*'*' 
pendence,  provided  they  guarded  the  royal  caravan 
routes,  paid  tribute,  rclraiacd  from  con^racy,  and  ffnenBjr 
supported  thdr  anwrain  and  hit  ■■entn.  Uowmrer  pTtrfmrnd 
the  infliKBoe  of  Babylonia  may  have  been,  cacantlmi  tm 
discovered  comparatively  few  specific  traces  of  it.  Ahhoogh 
cuneiform  was  used,  the  Palestinian  lettcti  show  that  the  native 
laogufe,  OS  in  the  case  of  earlier  pcopef-nnmcs,  was  nott 
neuljr  akfai  to  the  later  "  CoBMnite  "  (Hebrew,  Menbii*  ud 
Phoenician).  In  view  of  the  lelalions  substsUng  aoong  Fak*- 
tlne,  Mitann]  and  the  Hittites,  it  Is  evident  that  Babytoaian 

'Amor  (Ah.  Amnrm.  BifoL  Awttritt),  lay  north  of  Lebanoat  «ad 
behind  Phoenicia;  but  the  rem  iiMztoatca  (Weber,  a^  cm^ 
ii»  sqq.).  Sm  an.  Auooitex  and  A.  T.  Clay,  Aamiwu  tPha»< 

delptiia.  1000). 

•  Sec  H.  Winckkf.  Atl^.  Fonchmr.  (190)),  m.  n;  W.  M  HOOer 
in  I.  Benrinjer,  Hit.  Artkdtl.  (1907).  p.  445:  B.  EerdrMaa.  AtMrM. 
Stud.  (190B).  U  61  wiq. :  Dhorme.  ip.  tit.  (1009).  pp.  <77  aqq-  The 
movement  d  the  ijabiru  camtot  be  bolated  from  that  i«|R«bsm«4 
in  other  kttrn  (where  the  enemy  are  aol  daKiibcd  b*  tliia  Html, 
and  their  stepi  do  not  afree  with  those  of  ^  lovadng  ImwBsm 
in  ibe  hook  of  Jo^ua  (a.*.).  _ 

<H.  WincUtf,  Uitkii.  i.  MkAm  OHM-GsmB.  s.  Mfa  11900 
Mo.  35:  cf.  J.  Ouaiang,  Lamt  af  fKWIu  (London.  IQN).  316  aq^. 
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joBwo  eiMld  kav*  ontefcd  iadinctly;  and  vatfl  one  can 
detemuDe  bow  much  is  ipecifically  Babylonisn  the  aiutogies 
and  paraUds  eannot  be  made  the  ground  for  sweeping  assertions. 
The  influence  of  a  superior  power  upon  the  culture  of  a  people 
cannot  of  course  be  denied;  but  history  proves  that  it  depends 
upon  the  resembbuice  between  ibe  two  peoples  and  their 
rc^>ective  levels  of  thought,  and  that  it  is  not  necessarily  either 
deep  or  lasting.  A  better  case  might  be  made  for  Egypt;  yet 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  its  colonies,  the  cult  of  its 
gods,  the  erection  of  temples  or  shrines,  and  the  numerous 
traces  of  intercoutse  exposed  by  excavation,  Palestine  was 
Asiatic  rather  than  Egyptian.  Indeed  Asiatic  influence  made 
Itself  felt  in  Egypt  before  the  Hyksos  age,  and  later,  and  more 
Stron^y,  during  the  XVIIIth  and  following  Dynasties,  and 
deities  of  Syro-PalesUnian  fame  (Resheirfi,  Baal,  Anath,  the 
Baalatb  of  Byblos,  Kadesh,  Astaite)  found  a  bospitaUe  welcome. 
On  the  whole,  there  was  everywhere  a  common  foundation  of 
culture  and  thou^,  with  lo^l,  tribal  and  national  develop- 
ments; and  it  is  useful  to  observe  the  striking  similarity  of 
rdigious  phraseology  timmghout  the  Semitic  wuices,  and  its 
similarity  with  the  Ideas  in  the  Egyptian  teita.  And  this 
becomes  more  instnictive  when  comparisni  b  made  between 
cuneiform  or  Egyptian  sources  extending  over  many  centuries 
and  particular  groups  of  evidence  (Amania  letters,  Canaanile 
and  Aramaean  inscriptions,  the  Old  Testament  and  later  Jewish 
fitcrature  to  the  Talmud),  and  pursued  to  the  customs  and 
beliefs  of  the  same  area  to-day.  The  result  is  to  emphasise 
(a)  the  inveterate  and  Indissoluble  connexion  between  relig^us, 
•ocial  and  political  life,  (b)  the  differences  between  the  ordinary 
current  religious  conceptions  and  specific  positive  developments 
of  them,  and  (c)  the  vicissitudes  of  these  particular  growths  in 
their  relation  to  history.* 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  religion  of  Palestine  in  the 
Amama  age  was  no  inchoate  or  inarticulate  belief;  like  the 
-._  ..  _  material  culture  it  had  passed  through  the  elementary 
•tages  and  was  a  fully  established  though  not,  perhaps, 
s  very  advanced  organism.  There  were  doubtless  then,  as 
later,  numerous  local  deities,  closely  connected  with  local 
districts,  differing  perhaps  tn  name,  but  tbc  centre  of  similar 
ideas  as  regards  their  relations  to  their  worshippers.  Com- 
merdal  and  politieal  faitercovrse  had  also  brought  a  knowledge 
of  other  deities,  who  were  wortb  venerating,  or  who  were  the 
survivors  of  a  fomtcT  supremacy,  or  whose  recognition  was 
enforced.  It  b  particulariy  interesting  to  find  in  the  Amama 
letters  that  the  supremacy  of  Egypt  meant  also  that  of  the 
national  god,  and  the  loyal  Palestinian  kings  acknowledge  that 
their  land  belonged  to  Egypt's  kinj  and  god.  In  accordance 
with  what  is  now  known  to  be  a  very  widespread  belief,  the 
kingship  was  a  semi-divine  function,  and  the  I^araoh  was  the 
incarnation  of  Amon-Rc.  This  would  bring  a  greater  coherence 
of  worship  anwng  the  chaos  of  local  cults.  The  petty  kings 
oaturady  recognize  the  identity  of  the  Pharaoh,  and  they  hail 
liim  OS  their  god  and  identify  bim  with  the  heads  of  their  own 
pantheon.  TTiua  he  is  called — in  the  cuneiform  letters — their 
Shamash  or  their  Addu.  The  former,  the  sun-dcity,  god  of 
justice,  Ac.,  was  dready  well  known,  to  Judge  from  l^eslinian 
place-names  (Beth-Shemesh,  ftc.).  The  latter,  storm  or  weather 
god,  or,  in  another  aspect,  god  of  rain  and  therefore  of  fertility, 
is  qwcifically  West  Asiatic,  and  may  be  equated  with  Hadad 
and  Ramman  (see  below).  He  is  presumably  Ike  Baal  who  is 
associated  with  thunder  and  Iff^tning,  and  with  the  bufl,  and 
who  was  bmftiar  to  the  Egyptians  of  the  XlXth  and  XXth 
Dynasties  In  the  adulations  of  their  divine  king.  He  b  probably 
also  "  the  lord  of  the  gods  "  (the  head  of  a  pantheon)  invoked 
in  a  private  cuneiform'  tablet  unearthed  at  Taanach.*  Besides 
these  gods,  and  others  whose  fame  may  be  Inferred  (Dagon, 

■  Much  confusion  can  be  and  has  been  caused  by  disregarding  (A) 
and  by  supposing  that  tbc  appearance  of  similar  elements  of  thought 
Of  custom  implied  the  presence  of  similar  more  complete  organismi 
((•(■  totemism,  astral  rcIiKion,  jurisfmidcnce).  Ct.  p.  iSa.  n.  4. 

'^Sce,  most  recently,  unenad's  tranatatlon  in  H.  Cienmann. 
Amipabtinwn  in  Pat.  u.  d.  A.  T.  <TQbinti%n,  (908),  p.  10  seq.  The 
title  "  lonT  of  bcaven  "—whether  the  Sun  or  Adihi,  there  was  a 


'  Nebo,  Mergal,  ftc.),  there  were  the  cfosely-Tehtcd  goddesses 
Ashira  and  Ishtar-Astarte  (the  Old  Testament  Asherah  and 
Ashtoreth).  Possibly  the  name  Yahweh  (see  Jebovah)  had 
already  entered  Palestirw,  but  it  is  not  prominent,  and  if,  as 
in  the  case  of  certain  other  deities,  the  extension  erf  the  name 
and  cult  went  hand-In-hand  with  political  drcumslances,  these 
roust  be  sought  in  the  problems  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy* 

At  an  age  when  there  were  no  great  external  empires  to  control 
Palestine  the  Hebrew  monarchy  arose  and  claimed  a  premier 
place  amid  its  neighbours  (c.  1000).  How  the  small  jOMofu* 
rival  districts  with  their  petty  kings  were  united  fMnw 
into  a  kingdom  under  a  single  head  is  a  disputed  ^'""^ 
question;  the  stages  frtmt  (he  half-Hittite,  half-Egyptian  land 
to  the  Independent  Hebrew  state  with  its  national  god  are  an 
unsolved  problem.  Biblical  tradition  quite  plausibly  represents 
a  mighty  invasion  of  tribes  who  bad  come  from  Southern  Palestine 
and  Northern  Arabia  (Elath,  Ezion-geber)— but  primarily  from 
Egypt — and,  after  a  scries  <A  national  "  judges,"  estaUisbed  the 
kingship.  But  no  place  can  be  found  for  this  conquest,  as  il  is 
described,  either  before  the  "  Amama  "  age  (the  date,  foQowing 
I  Kings  vi.  i)  or  about  the  time  of  Ramcses  II.  and  Mineptah 
(see  Exod.  i.  ri);  and  if  the  latter  king  (c.  ti44)  records  the 
subjugation  of  the  people  (7  or  land)  "  Israel,"  the  complicated 
history  of  names  does  not  guarantee  the  absolute  identity 
of  this  "  Israel "  either  with  the  pure  Israelite  tribes  which 
invaded  the  land  or  with  the  intermixed  people  after  this  event 
(see  Jews:  {f  6-8).  Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  this 
invasion  and  the  sequel,  the  rise  and  persistence  of  an  inde- 
pendent Palestinian  kingdom  was  an  event  which  concerned  the 
neighbouring  states.  Its  stability  and  the  necessary  furtherance 
of  commerce,  usual  among  Oriental  kings,  depended  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  maritime  coast  (Philistia  and  Phoenicia),  Edom, 
Moab,  Ammon,  Gtlead  and  the  Syrian  slates;  and  the  biUical 
and  external  records  for  the  next  four  centuries  (to  $86)  frc 
quently  iDuatrate  situations  growing  out  of  this  interrelation. 
The  evidence  of  the  course  of  these  crucial  years  is  unequal  and 
often  sadly  fragmentary,  and  is  more  conveniently  noticed  in 
connexion  with  the  biblical  history  (see  JEWS:  fS  9-17).  A 
conspicuous  feature  is  the  diificulty  of  maintaining  this  iitigia 
monarchy,  which,  however  it  orlpnatcd,  QwedUy  became  two 
rival  states  (Judah  and  Israel).  These  are  separated  by  a  very 
ambiguous  frontier,  and  have  their  geographical  and  political 
links  to  the  south  and  north  respectively.  The  balance  of 
power  moves  now  to  Israel  and  now  to  Judah,  and  tendencies 
to  internal  disintegration  are  illustrated  by  the  dynastic  changes 
in  Israel  and  by  the  revolts  and  intrigues  in  both  states.  As 
the  power  of  the  surroimding  empires  revived,  these  entered 
again  Into  Palestinian  hblory.  As  regards  Egypt,  apart  from 
a  few  references  in  biblical  history  (e.g.  to  its  interference  in 
Philistia  and  friendliness  to  Judah,  see  Phiustinb),  the  chief 
event  Was  the  great  invasion  by  Sheshonk  (Shtshak)  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  lotb  century;  but  although  It  appears  to  be 
an  Isolated  campaign,  contact  with  Egypt,  to  judge  from  the 
archaeological  results  of  the  excav-atlons,  was  never  intermittent. 
The  next  definite  stage  is  the  dynasty  of  the  Israelite  Omri  (g.v.); 
to  whom  is  ascribed  the  founding  ol  the  city  of  Samaria.  The 
dynasty  lasted  ncariy  half  a  century,  and  Is  contemporary 
with  the  expansion  of  Phoenicia,  and  presumably  therefore 
with  some  prominence  of  the  south  maritime  coast.  The  royal 
houses  of  Phoenicia,  Israel  and  Judah  were  united  by  inter- 
marriage, and  tbe  last  two  by  johit  tmdertaklngs  fn  trade 
and  war  (note  abo  i  Kings  iz.  a6  seq.].  McanwhDe  Assyria 
was  gradually  establishing  Itself  westwards,  and  a  remarkable 
confederation  of  the  heirs  of  the  old  Hillite  kingdom,  , 
"  kings  of  tbc  land  of  Qatti "  (the  Assyrian  terra  ^SZao^ 
for  the  HIttites)  was  formed  to  oppose  it.  Southern 
Asia  Minor,  Pboenida,  Amnion,  the  Syrian  Desert  and  Israel 
(under  Omri'a  son  "  Ahab  the  Israelite  ")  sent  thdr  troops  to 
support  DanuKUs  which,  ia  spite  of  tJie  repeated  efforts  of 

tendency  to  Identify  them— was  perhaps  known  In  Meitfne,  as  it 
eertaliily  was  in  Egypt  and  among  the  Hittiies. 
■See 5.  A.  Cook,  Expostlor.  Aug.  1910,  pp.  111-I17. 
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Shalsmamr,*  was  evidcBlljr  able  to  hold  iu  own  from  854  to 
8J9.  The  ooti-Aiftytuii  alUutce  wu,  u  oltco  In  wtM  AaU,  a 
Umpotmiy  one,  and  the  inveterate  rivElriea  of  the  smaU  atates 
are  illuitrated,  io  a  Uriluns  maimer,  ia  the  downfaU  of  Omri'a 
dynaity  and  the  rise  of  that  of  Jehu  (84i-(.  T4S);  in  the  bitter 
onilaiigbta  of  Damascus  upon  Israd.  kading  nearly  to  its 
annihilaiion;  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  king  of  Hamath 
by  DamaKus,  Cilida  and  snuU  states  in  north  Syria;  in  an 
Israelite  expedition  against  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (i  Kings 
nv.  13  tcq.);  and  finally  In  the  recovery  and  extension  of 
biaelite  power — perhaps  to  Damascus — under  Jeroboam  II. 
In  such  vicissitudes  as  these  Palestinian  history  proceeds  upon 
a  much  larger  scale  than  the  national  biblical  records  relate, 
and  the  eilcmal  evidence  is  of  the  greatest  Importance  for  the 
light  it  throws  upon  the  varying  situations.  Syria  could  control 
the  situation,  and  it  in  turn  was  iofluenced  by  the  ambitions  ol 
Axsyria,  to  whose  adraotagc  it  was  when  the  small  states  were 
tent  by  mutual  suqucion  and  hostility.  It  is  possible,  too, 
that,  as  the  states  did  not  scruple  to  take  advantage  of  the 
difficulties  of  their  rivals,  Assyria  played  a  isofc  prominent 
part  in  keeping  these  jealousies  alive  than  the  evidence  actually 
Uates.  Moreover,  in  the  Ught  of  these  moves  and  connter- 
tnoves  one  must  interpret  the  isolated  or  incomplete  narratives 
of  Hebrew  history.*  The  repealed  Mows  of  Assyria  did  not  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  fresh  expeditions,  and  later,  Adad-Nirari  III. 
(811-783)  claims  as  tributary  the  land  of  HattI,  Amor,  Tyre, 
Sidon,  "  the  land  of  Omri "  (Israel),  Edom  and  Philisiia. 
Israel  at  the  death  of  Jeroboam  was  rent  by  divided  factions, 
whereas  Judah  (under  Uidah)  has  now  become  a  powerful 
kingdom,  controlling  both  PhlUstia  and  the  Edomite  port  of 
Elath  on  the  gulf  of  'Akaba.  The  dependence  of  Judaeon 
•ovmignty  upon  these  districts  was  ineviuble;  the  resources  of 
Jcrusakm  obviously  did  not  rely  upon  the  small  district  of 
JudiA  alone.  If  Anunon  also  was  tributary  (a  Chmn.  nvi.  S, 
ttviL),  deaUngs  with  Israel  and  pcrttapt  Damascus  could 
probably  be  Inferred. 

A  new  period  begins  with  Tlglatb-meser  IV.  (74$-;  >8): 
pro-  and  anti-Assyrian  parties  now  make  themselves  felt,  and 
niitmt  when  north  Syria  was  taken  in  738,  Tyre,  Sidon, 
aaararf  Damascus  (under  Rczin),  "Samaria"  (under 
A*V*s-  Mcnahem)  and  a  queen  of  Aribi  were  among  the  tribu< 
taries.  It  ia  possible  that  Judah  (under  Vitiah  arid  Jotham) 
had  come  to  an  understanding  with  Assyria;  at  all  events  Ahax 
was  at  wtce  encircled  by  fierce  attacks,  and  was  only  saved  by 
Tl^ath-Pileser's  campaign  against  Philisiia,  north  Israel  and 
Damascus.  With  the  siege  and  fall  of  Damascus  (733-31) 
Assyria  gained  the  north,  and  Its  supremacy  was  recogm'xed  by 
the  tribes  of  the  Syrian  desert  and  Arabia  (Aribi,  Tema,  Shcba). 
In  7i>  Samaria,  though  under  an  Assyrian  vassal  (Hoshea  the 
last  king),  jiNned  with  PbiUstia  in  revolt;  in  730  it  was  allied 
with  Caxa  and  Damascus,  and  the  persistence  of  unrest  is 
evident  when  Sargon  in  71s  found  It  necessary  to  transport 
into  Samaria  various  peoples  of  the  desciL  Judah  itself  was 
next  involved  In  an  anti-Assyrian  league  (with  Edom,  Moab 
and  Pbilistia),  but  a[^rently  submitted  in  lime;  nevertheless 
a  decade  later  (701),  after  the  change  of  dynasty  in  Assyria,  il 
participated  in  a  great  but  unsuccessful  eOort  from  Phoenicia 
to  Philisiia  to  shake  oS  the  yoke,  and  suffered  dissstrously.* 
With  the  crushing  blows  upon  Syria  and  Samaria  the  centre  of 
interest  moves  southwards  and  the  history  u  ii^uenced  by 
Assyria's  rival  Babylonia  (under  klarduk-baladaa  and 
successors),  by  iwrth  Arat^  and  by  Egypt.  Henceforth 
there  Is  little  Samaiian  history,  and  of  Judah,  for  nearly  a 
oenlory,  few  political  events  are  recorded  Uewg:  {  16].  Judah 
was  under  Ajsyrian  Mprciiiacy,  and,  although  it  was  in* 
volved  with  Arabians  in  the  revolt  planned  by  Babylonia 

-  ■  Recently  found  to  be  the  third  of  that  ume  (H.  W.  Hogg.  TV 
JmUrprtUr,  1910.  p.  339}. 

'So  i.g.  in  references  lo  Ammon,  Damascui  and  Hamath,  and 
fal  Indaeaa  relatboi  whh  Philintia.  Moab  and  Edom. 

'See  art.  HanaiAB.  A  nccntly  puUisbed  iosciifitioa  of  Sen- 
nacherib (of  694  k.c-)  mention*  coibvcd  peoples  from  FfciBSua  and 
Tyie.  but  does  not  name  Judah. 


(against  Assurbanipal),  It  Sfpors  u  have  htm 

quiescent. 

At  this  stage  disturbances,  iww  by  Aramaean  tribes,  now  by 
Aralua,  combine  with  the  ttew  rise  of  Egypt  and  the  weakoos 
of  Assyria  lo  nuuk  a  turning-point  In  tlw  world's 
history.  Psammetlchus  (I^nmtek)  I.  (663-609)  with 
his  Creeks,  Carians,  lonians  aixl  soUicrs  from  Pales- 
tine and  Syria,  re-established  once  more  an  Egyptian  Empire, 
and  rcpUccd  the  fluctuating  relations  betweea  Pakttioe  and 
the  small  dyuau  of  the  Ddu  by  •  settled  tcikf.  TVading 
intcrconununkatloD  in  the  Levaitt  and  the  consiant  p^ssagi 
to  and  fro  of  mcrchanu  brought  ^ypt  to  the  front,  and,  in 
an  age  of  archaic  revival,  the  effort  was  made  to  re-establish 
the  ancient  supremacy  over  Palestine  and  Syria.  The  precise 
meaning  of  these  chsnges  for  Palestinian  history  and  life  can 
only  incompleuly  be  perceived,  and  even  the  lifniBcuoe  of  the 
great  Scythian  invasion  and  of  the  greater  movensciUs  with  which 
it  wu  connected  h  uncertain  (see  Scvthu).  At  sU  evcwts, 
Egypt  (under  Necho,  609-593)  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
the  decay  of  Assyria,  and  marched  into  Asia.  Judah  (undo 
Joslah)  was  overthrown  at  Ucgiddo,  where  about  nine  centuries 
previwisly  the  victory  of  Tethmoses  (Thutmose)  III.  bad  mads 
Egypt  supreme  over  Palestine  and  Syria.  But  Egypt  was  now 
at  once  confronted  by  the  Neo-Babylonian  ot  Chaldean  Empire 
(under  Nabopobusar),  which,  after  annihilating  Assyria  wiik 
the  help  of  the  Uedians,  naturally  claimed  a  right  to  ihe 
Meditenanean  coast-Iaiuls.  The  defeat  of  Necho  by  Nebuchad- 
rezzar at  Carchemiih  (605)  is  one  of  the  world-famous  bailies. 

Although  Syria  sitd  Palestine  now  became  Babylooisa,  thia 
revival  of  the  Egyptian  Empire  aroused  hopes  in  Jiid^  ol 
deliverance  and  led  lo  revolts  (under  Jeboiacfain  -^^^^ 
and  Zedekiah),  In  which  Judah  was  apparently  not  i^S^^ 
alone.*  They  culminated  ia  the  fall  of  thb  kingdom 
in  586.  Henceforth  the  history  of  Palestine  is  disoMmected 
and  fragmcotary,  and  the  few  known  events  of  political 
Importaooe  are  Isolated  and  can  be  supplemented  only  by  infer- 
ences from  the  movements  of  Egypt,  Philistia  or  Phoenicia, 
or  from  the  Old  Testament.  According  to  the  Chaldean 
Nabonidus  (553)  all  the  kinp  from  («szs  to  the  Euphrates 
assisted  in  his  buildings,  aitd  the  Chaldean  policy  generally 
^ipesrs  to  have  been  favourable  towards  faithful  vassals. 
Cyrus  meanwhile  was  rising  to  lead  the  Persians  agaimt  Media. 
After  a  career  of  success  he  captured  Babykwla  ($$3)  and  fonV 
with  claimed,  In  his  famous  inscription,  the  suhra^ion  of  Anoc. 
For  the  next  too  years  Palestine  remained  part  of  the  new 
Persian  Empire  which,  with  all  iu  ramifications  00  laod  artd  oa 
sea,  embraced  the  civilized  world  from  the  Himalayas  to  the 
Levant,  until  the  advent  of'Akxander  the  Great  (see  Jews:  {  ■«>. 
Very  gradually  the  face  of  history  underwent  a  complete  "gr, 
Egypt  had  resumed  its  earlier  connexioDS  with  the  Levaniiae 
heirs  of  the  andenl  Aegeans,  the  old  empires  of  the  Nesra 
East  had  practically  exhausted  themselves,  and  Palestine  pased 
into  the  fresh  life  and  thought  of  the  Greelu.  (Scebdow,p.6i7-) 

In  any  conaideraiion  of  the  internal  conditions  la  Pdotinc  il 
must  be  observed  that  there  b  a  continuity  of  thought.  1 
and  culture  which  is  independent  of  politic  changes 
and  vicissitudes  of  names.  With  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  monarchy  Palestine  did  not  enter 
Into  a  i»w  world.  Wlwtever  Internal  chaaga 
ensued  between  the  "  Amama  "  age  and  looo  B.C.,  they  have 
not  left  their  mark  upon  the  course  of  culture  iHustratcd  by  the 
excavations.  These  still  indicate  communication  with  Egypt 
and  the  north  (Syria,  Asia  Minor;  Assyria  and  the  Levant  ast 
excluded),  and  even  when  a  novel  culture  presents  itself,  ai  in 
certain  graves  at  Gcier,  the  affinities  are  with  Cyprus  arid  Asia 
Minor  ((Uria)  of  about  the  iitb  or  loth  century.*  Hie  «ne  «f 

*  Cf.  Jer.  xsvii.  3  scq.,  and  the  bistoty  of  the  ^yptian  Kophn 

(Aprie*.  588-569). 

'At  pment  It  h  difficult  at  resards  PaleMlne  to  disttnuiA 
Acsnn  influence  (direct  and  indirect)  from  that  of  Asia  Maor 
pnerally.  Only  aticr  the  old  Cretan  (Minoan)  cultore  twd 
tt*  fcnith  and        already  decadent  docs  it  suddenly  ape 
Cyprus  (H.  R.  HaU.  iVw.  St,  BM.  Artk.  xxsi.  127). 
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iron  came  In  about  this  time,  perhaps  (rom  the  notth,  and  biblical 
history  (i  Kings  x.  38  seq.,  see  the  commentaries)  even  ascribes 
to  Solomon  the  import  of  horses  from  Kue  and  Musri  (Cilicia 
and  Cappadocia).  The  cuneiform  script,  which  continued  in 
Egypt  during  the  XlXth  tod  XXth  Dynasties,  was  perhaps 
Kill  used  in  Palestine;  it  was  doubtless  familiar  at  least  during 
the  Assyrian  supremacy.  But  in  the  meanwhile  the  "  North 
Semitic  "  aiphjibet  appeals  (from  850)  with  ^most  identical 
forms  in  extreme  north  Syria  (ex  Sam'al),  In  Cyprus,  Geser, 
^MaM    *^  *yP*  ■*  ^''y  closely  reUted  to 

the  oldest  European  (Etruscan)  forms,  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  to  the  "South  Semitic"  (old  Minaean  and  Sabaean); 
and  since  it  at  once  begins  (e.  700)  to  develop  along  separate 
paths  (Ctnaanite  and  Aramaean),  it  may  be  infmcd  that  the 
common  ancestor  was  not  of  Iwig  derivation.  This  alphabet 
stands  in  contrast  to  the  old  varying  types  of  the  Aegean  and 
Asia  Minor  area  and  can  hardly  be  of  local  origin.  Under  what 
liistorical  drcumstances  it  was  first  distributed  over  Palestine 
and  Syria  is  nnccrlaia;  it  b  a  [dausible  conjecture  that  once 
more  the  north  is  reqwndble.*  Too  little  Is  known  of  the  north 
as  a  factor  in  Palestinian  developmeot  to  allow  hasty  infer- 
ences, but  it  is  certainly  noteworthy,  at  all  events,  that  the 
names  Amor  and  ^atti  appear  to  move  downwards,  and  that 
"  Hitlite  "  is  apidicd  to  Palestine  and  ndlistia  by  the  Aseyriaus, 
and  to  Hebron  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  tbat  Ezekiel  (ivi.  3) 
calls  Canaartile  Jerusaleio  the  offspring  of  an  Amoiite  and  a 
Hitlite.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  meaning  of 
geographical  and  ethnical  terms  for  culture  in  general  must 
be  prt^teriy  tested— the  term  "  Phoenician  "  fo  a  oonspicuoin 
case  in  point.  Thus,  In  north  Syria  the  art  has  Assyrian  and 
Hitlite  affinities,  but  is  provincial  and  sometimes  rough.  Some 
of  the  personal  names  arc  foreign  and  find  analogues  in  Asia 
Minor;  but  even  as  the  Philistines  appear  io  biblical  history  as 
a  "Semitic  ^people,  io  inscriptions  from  north  Syria  (c.Soo-700) 
are  In  Canasnite  and  early  Aramaean  dialects,  and  are  in  entire 
agreement  with  "  Semitic  "  thought  and  ideas.  The  deities  too 
generally  bear  familiar  names.  la  Sam'al  the  kings  Panammn 
and  Q^-l  have  non-Semitic  names  (Corian),  but  the  gods  include 
ntg^  Hadad,  £1  (Cod  par  excelltnce),  Rc^ph  and  the 

Sun-deity.  In  Hamath  we  meet  with  the  Baal  of 
Heaven,  Sun  and  Moon  deities,  gods  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
others.  A  god  "  Most  High "  ('e/ydit)  was  perhaps  already 
known  in  Hamath.*  The  "  Baal  ol  Heaven,"  reminiscent  of 
the  Egyptian  title  "lord  of  heaven,"  given  long  before  to 
Retbeph,  appears  in  the  pantheon  of  Tyre  (c.  677).  The 
reference  here  is  probably  to  the  inveterate  Hadad  wlio,  in  his 
Aramaean  form  Ramman  (Rimmon),  b  found  in  Palestine. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  Yahwch,  some  of  whose  features  asi^ociiitc 
him  with  thunder,  lightning  and  storm,  and  with  the  gifts  of  the 
earth,  has  now  become  the  national  god,  Uke  the  Moabite 
Chemosh  or  the  Ammonite  Milcolm.  (for  the  Edomite  gods, 
see  EOOH.)  The  name  a  known  in  the  form  Ya'u  in  north 
Syria  (8tb  century),  and,  so  far  as  the  Israelite  kings  are  con- 
cerned, appears  fint  in  the  family  of  Ahab.  No  images  of 
Yahweh  or  of  earlier  Canaanite  deities  have  been  unearthed; 
but  images  belong  to  a  relatively  advanced  stage  in  the 
development  of  religion,  and  the  aniconic  stage  may  lie  repre- 
sented by  the  aacred  pillars  and  posts,  by  the  small  models  of 
beads  of  bulls,  and  by  the  evidence  for  caU-cuIu  in  the  Old 
Testament.*  Yahw«ji  was  by  no  means  the  only  god.  Intcr- 

'  On  the  points  of  conWt  with  old  Cretan  and  Anatolian  scripts 
■ec  A.  J.  Evans,  Scripia  Minoa  (Oxford,  1909).  p.  So  sqq.  The 
pcrtiilence  of  evidence  for  tlie  importance  of  Aegean  and  Asia 
Minor  ("  Hittite  ")  peoples  in  the  study  of  Palestine  and  surrounding 
lands  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  uf  recent  discovery. 
Cf.  H.  Hogarth,  Ionia  and  Ike  Eatt  (Oidord,  1909),  pp.  64  sqi).; 
E.  Meyer,  Geuk.  d.  AUtrtum,  L  |l  490.  53,1. 

*So  Dhorme  interprets  the  pUce-name  t&(llght  of]-^M(-c-Mt 
(Rn.  £tU.  1910,  p.  67).  ' 

>  See  Calf,  GotOEK,  and  note  the  representation  of  a  calf  at 
er-RummBn  (Itamman  -  Hadad)  in  east  Jordan  {Crcs^mann 
p.  is).  It  is  obvious  that  the  strict  injunctions  in  Exod.  ax.  4- 
Deut.  iv.  16  sqq.,  33.  as-  and  other  references  to  iddatry,  are  tlie 
outcome  of  a  mctioo  against  images. 


course  and  alGance  introduced  the  cults  of  Chemosh,  Milcom,  the 
Baal  of  Tyre  and  the  Astarte  of  Sidon.  Eicavation  has  brought 
to  light  figurines  of  the  Egyptian  Oriiis,  Isb,  Ptah,  Anut^ 
and  especially  Bes.  Assyrian  conquest  and  domination  In- 
fluenced  the  cults  at  all  events  outside  Judah  and  Israel,  and 
when  Sargon  sent  skilled  men  to  teach  "  the  fear  of  God  and  the 
king  "  (eyi.  tnser.  73-74)  ibc  quead  of  Assyrian  religious  Ideas 
among  the  Hebrews  themselvES  is  to  be  eq>ected.  Certainly 
about  600  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  who  has  Assyrias  trails,  was 
a  favourite  abject  of  veneration  Qcr.  vil.  t8,  xliv.  iT-rg,  35); 
yet  already  a  century  earlier  the  i;oddess  "  Ishtar  of  heaven  " 
was  worshi|q>cd  by  a  desert  tribe  (see  Ishuabl),  and  the  titles 
"  lady  of  heaven,""  brideofthekingof  heaven,"  had  been  appUed 
centuries  before  to  west  Asiatic  goddesses  (Anath,  Kadesh, 
Ashira,  &c.).  Although  no  goddea  is  associated  with  the 
national  god  Yahweh,  female  deities  abounded,  as  is  amply 
shoivn  by  the  numerous  plaques  of  the  great  mother-goddess 
found  in  courae  of  excavation.  The  picture  which  the  evidence 
furnishes  is  as  fundamental  for  our  conception  of  Palestine 
during  the  monarchies  as  were  the  Aroama  tablets  for  the  age 
before  they  arose.  The  eitemal  evidence  does  not  point  to 
any  intervening  hiatus,  and  the  archaeological  data  horn  the 
excavations  do  not  reveal  any  dislocation  of  earlier  ouiditions; 
earlier  forms  have  simply  developed  and  the  evt^ation  is  •  pn- 
gressive  one.  Down  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
supremacy,  Palestine  in  relipon  and  history  was  merely  part 
of  the  greater  area  of  mingled  peoples  sharing  the  same  charac- 
teristics of  custom  and  belief.  This  docs  not  mean  of  course 
that  the  religion  had  no  ethical  traits— ethical  motives  are 
frequently  found  in  the  tAA  Oriental  rell^nv— but  they  were 
bound  up  with  certain  naturalistic  conceptions  of  the  relation 
between  deities  and  men,  and  herein  lay  their  weakness.* 

In  the  age  of  the  Assyrian  supremacy  Palestine  entered  upon 
a  serin  of  changes,  lasting  lot  about  three  centuries  (from  about 
740),  which  were  ot  the  greatest  significance  for 
its  internal  development.  The  sweeping  conquests  STTiliLh- 
of  Assyria  were  "  as  critical  for  religious  as  for  civil  ptmUmtmn 
lustory."*  The  brutal  methods  of  warfare,  the  ' 
cruel  treatment  of  vanquished  districts  or  dlics,  and  the 
redistribution  of  bodies  of  inhalxtanls,  broke  the  <AA  bonA 
uniting  deities,  people  and  land.  Tbe  framework  of  society 
was  Ehallcred,  communal  life  and  religion  were  disorganited. 
As  the  flood  poured  over  Syria  and  flowed  south.  Israel  (Samaria) 
suffered  grievously,  and  the  gaps  caused  by  war  and  deporutioa 
were  filled  up  by  the  introduction  of  new  settlers  by  Sargon, 
and  by  his  successors  in  the  7th  century.  Unfortunatefy, 
there  is  very  lillle  evidence  in  the  biblical  history  for  the  sub- 
sequent career  of  Samaria,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  old  Israel  of 
the  dynasties  of  Omri  and  Jehu  received  crushing  blows.  The 
fact  that  among  the  new  seltlers  were  desert  tribes,  suggests 
the  introduction,  not  merely  of  a  simpler  culture,  but  also  of 
simpler  groups  of  ideas.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  time 
elapsed  the  new  population  must  have  taken  root  as  securely 
as — one  must  conclude — the  invading  Israelites  had  done  some 
centuries  earlier.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  prophets  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  by  no  means  regarded  the  poptilalion  lying  to  the 
north  of  Judah  as  strangers,  and  the  latter  in  turq  were  ready 
to  share  the  Judacan  distress  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  zli.  5), 
and  in  later  years  ofTcred  to  assist  in  rebtulding  Yahweh^ 
temple.  Indeed,  since  the  Samaritans  subsequently  accepted 
the  Pentateuch,  and  claimed  to  inherit  the  ancestral  traditioi» 
of  the  Israelite  tribes,  it  is  of  no  little  value  in  the  study  of 
Palestinian  history  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  this  people 
of  singularly  mixed  origin  so  thoroughly  assimilated  itself  te 
the  land  and  at  first  was  virtually  a  Jewish  sect.  But  Samaria 
was  not  the  only  land  to  suffer.  Judah,  towards  the  close  of 
the  8th  century,  was  obviously  very  closely  bound  up  with 
Phitistia,  Edam  and  Egypt;  and  this  and  Hczekiah's  dealings 
with  the  anti-Assyrian  party  at  Ekron  do  not  indicate  that 
any  fccUng  of  national  ndusiveness,  or  any  aUtorrence  at  tha 

*  W.  R.  Smhh.  Rd.  a  At  Smitet  (London,  1894),  p.  S«. 
'  HmI.  p. «;  cf.  pp.  is.  77  sqq-.  3S»: 
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"  uocucuoKiMd  PhSlitlaei "  pcedomiiutcd.  Fmn  tbe  dociip- 
ttOQ  of  Scnuchcrib's  invuion  U  a  dear  that  aocUl  and  ecooomk 
conditiona  must  have  been  Mikiusly,  pcrbap*  tadkally  diituibed,* 
and  ibe  quicaceace  ol  Judah  during  tbe  oat  lew  deouks  implies 
an  internal  weakness  and  ft  mbmbsioB  to  Aiaynan  supremacy. 
During  tbe  7lb  century  new  movements  were  coming  from 
Arabia,  and  tribes  growing  ever  more  restless  made  an  invasion 
east  of  tbe  Jordan  tlirougb  Edom,  Moab  and  Ammoa.  Although 
tbey  were  repulsed,  this  awakening  of  a  land  whicb  bas  so  often 
fed  Palestine  ai»l  Syria,  when  viewed  with  the  iocresMng 
weakneu  of  Assyria,  and  subsequent  vicissitudes  in  the  history 
of  the  Edomites,  Nabal scans  and  East  Jordan  tribes,  forbids 
us  to  treat  the  invasion  as  an  isolated  raid.*  Later,  tbe  fall  of 
the  Judaean  ttingdom  and  the  deportation  of  the  leading  classes 
brought  a  new  social  upbcavaL  The  land  was  not  denuded, 
and  tbe  fact  that  "  some  scores  of  thousands  of  Jews  icmained 
in  Judah  through  all  the  period  of  the  exile,"*  even  Ihou^ 
tbey  were  "  the  poorest  of  the  land,"  revolutiooiica  ordinary 
notions  of  this  period.  (See  Jews:  |  But  the  Judaean 
historians  have  successfully  cooccalcd  the  course  ol  events, 
although,  as  has  long  been  recognised,  tbm  was  some  movement 
ta^^rm:  upwards  from  the  south  of  Judah  of  groups  dooely 
sb«af  related  to  Edomite  and  kindred  peoples  of  South 
Palestine  and  Nwtbeni  Arabia.  Tbe  immigrants, 
'like  the  new  occupants  of  Samaria,  gradually 
asumilated  themselves  to  the  new  soil;  but  tbe  circumstances 
can  hardly  be  recovered,  and  even  tbe  relations  between  Judah 
and  Samuia  can  only  be  inferred.  In  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe 
6tb  century  we  find  some  restoration,  some  reviv^  of  tbe  old 
mnuudiy  in  tlie  person  of  Zcrubbabel  (jso  b.c.);  but  again 
the  coane  of  events  is  problematical  (J>^s,  f  so).*  Not  until 
the  middle  of  the  stb  ceniuiy  do  the  biblical  records  (book  of 
Nehemlab)  furnish  a  foundation  for  any  reconstruction.  Here 
Jerusalem  it  in  tore  distress  and  in  urgent  need  of  reorganiaation. 
Zcrubbabel's  age  is  of  tbe  past,  and  any  attempt  to  revive 
polhkal  aspirationa  is  considered  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  surrounding  pec^ilcs  and  of  tbe  Persian  Ero|Mre.  Scattered 
evidence  suggests  that  tbe  Edomites  were  responsible  for  a  new 
catastn^be.  Amid  internal  and  external  difficultiea  Neheniab 
proceeds  to  npaii  religious  and  social  abuses,  and  there  is  an 
important  return  of  exBcs  from  Babylonia.  Tbe  ruUng  daises 
•re  related  partly  to  tbe  wutbem  groups  already  aestiODcd 
•nd  partly  to  Samaria;  but  tbe  kingship  of  old  is  replaced 
1^  a  high-priest,  and,  under  the  influence  of  Babylonian  Jews 
of  the  Bltictea  prind^ea,  a  breach  was  made  between  Judah 
and  Samaria  whkh  has  never  been  healed  (Jews:  |  at  seq.). 
BibUcal  history  itsdf  recognises  in  tbe  times  of  Artazerus, 
Neheniab  and  Ezra  the  conuBenccmeDt  of  a  new  ctt.  and 
although  only  too  much  remains  obscure  we  have  in  tbeae 
centuries  a  series  ol  vicissitudes  which  separate  tbe  oki  Palestine 
«f  Egyptian,  Hittile,  Babyloaiaa  and  Assyrian  supremacy  from 
the  land  irikich  was  about  to  enter  the  dicle  ol  Credc  and 
Ronun  dvHisatioQ.  This  division,  It  may  be  added,  abo  seems 
to  leave  Its  mark  upon  the  lengthy  archaeologxal  history  of 
Palestine  from  tbe  earliest  times  to  the  Bycantine  age.  There 
is  a  certain  poverty  and  decadence  of  art,  a  certain  simplicity 
of  dvilization  and  a  decline  in  the  shape  and  decoralion  o( 
pottery  which  seems  to  exhibit  tigns  <i  derivation  from  skin 
prototypes  elsewhere  associated  with  desert  peoples.  This 
phase  comes  at  a  stage  which  severs  the  earlier  phases  (including 
the  "  Amaraa  "  age)  from  those  which  are  very  dosdy  connected 

■SeeC  A.  Smith,  Jtnualem.  u.  f6o,  196  Mq. 
■See  L.  B.  Paton,  Early  HilL  of  Syria  Mtd  Pal.  (Loodon,  1901), 
p.  ato;  Winckler,  Kmlimthr.  m.  dot  A.T..  p.  Iji. 
■  C.  A.  Smith,  JtrtuoUm,  ii  160. 

*0a  otdinary  historical  Found*  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a 
pofitiol  ftoncanintion  and  a  weMing  of  Ibe  diverse  dements 
thmughout  tfw  land  (J-  A.  MaottMnery,  Tkt  SomarUant.  PhiU- 
driphta.  1907:  p.  to  seq^.  Tbete  is  internal  titoary  support  for 
thia  in  the  criticinn  e(  Deuteroftomy  (which  appeara  to  have  in 
view  a  coropreheniive  Israel  and  Judah  at  this  period),  and  of 
various  nt«gcs  evidently  earlier  than  Ndwnbh's  tune  (sec 
R.  H.  KMUictt.  7sNra.  ^  TM.  StmL,  tfoSt  pp.  17S-1S1 ;  1906, 
PP.4K.498>- 


with  Sdeudd  and  later  times.  lu  appearance  has  bees  aM»- 
datod  with  tbe  invasion  of  Ibe  Israelites  or  with  the  estabUsb- 
ment  of  the  independent  mouarchy,  but  on  very  inadequate 
grounds;  and  since  it  has  been  independently  plaocd  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  monarchy,  its  historical  explanation  may 
presumably  be  found  in  that  break  in  the  career  ol  Pakstioa 
when  peoples  were  changed  and  new  organisaticns  slowly  grew 
up.*  Tbe  great  significance  of  these  vidiBitudea  for  the  coune 
of  iaUmal  ooaditions  in  Palestine  is  evident  when  it  is  obeeiVBd 
that  the  subsequent  cleavage  betmea  Judah  and  Samaria, 
not  earlier  than  the  5tb  century,  presupposes  an  antecedent 
commoo  foundation  which,  in  view  of  tbe  histoty  ci  the 
monarchies,  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  tbe  71b  ctotury.  Tbeae 
centuiica  lepieaent  an  age  which  tbe  Jewish  historians  have 
partly  ignored  (as  regards  Samaria)  and  partly  obscured  (as 
regards  the  return  tnm  exile  and  the  recoutrudioo  of  Judah); 
but  since  this  age  stands  at  the  bead  of  an  historical  develop- 
ment which  leads  on  to  Christianity  and  Rabbinical  Judaism,  it 
is  neccHary  to  turn  from  Palestine  as  a  land  in  atder  to  wHkv 
more  particularly  certain  features  of  the  OU  TenaneM  i^ioa 
which  tbe  foregoing  evidence  directly  bear^ 

Tbe  Old  Testament  is  emcnlisUy  a  Palestinian,  an  Oriental, 
work  and  is  entirdy  in  accord  with  Oricntsl  tbou^t  and 
custom.*  Yet,  in  iu  charactctiitic  rd^ioa  and 
legislsticm  there  are  cmential  spiritual  and  ethical 
peculiarities  which  ^ve  it  a  uniqueness  and  a  perma- 
nent value,  the  reality  of  whidi  becomes  more  impressive  when 
tbe  Old  Testament  it  viewed,  not  merely  fraa  a  Christian 
or  a  Jewish  ideology,  but  in  the  light  of  ancient,  medieval  and 
modem  Palestine.  The  ideas  wUdi  chatacteriie  the  Old 
Testament  are  planted  upon  lower  levels  of  tbot^M,  and  thry 
appear  in  different  aspect*  (legal,  prophetical,  historical)  and 
with  certain  developments  both  within  its  pages  sikI  in  sub- 
sequent literature.  To  igaon  or  to  obscure  tbe  features  wbicfa 
are  oppoaed  to  these  Idas  would  be  to  ignore  the  witness  of 
cxtcras]  evidence  and  to  obscure  tbe  old  Testament  ttsrif. 
Tbe  books  were  compiled  and  preserved  for  dcfinile  aims,  and 
thdr  teaching  is  directed  now  to  tbe  needs  ol  tbe  people  as  • 
whole— at  In  the  ever  popular  stories  of  GcneaiB— now  to  tlw 
incidcatioB  of  the  lessons  of  tbe  past,  and  now  to  matters  of 
ritual.  They  are  addressed  to  a  people  whoae  mental  processes 
and  pbiloBaphy  were  primitive;  and  iboe  teaching,  in  order  to 
be  communicable,  must  adapt  itscU  to  cnrmt  bdiefs  of  God, 
man  and  natwc— and  the  hiveterate  oonserratism  of  man 
mutt  be  bom  In  mind— tbe  trend  ideas  must  not  be  confused 
with  tbe  avenge  standard  of  thou^it.*  The  teaching  was  not 
nccceMrOy  presented  in  the  form  of  an  over-elaborated  OMnl 
kaaon,  but  was  associated  with  cmoqitlons  la^iar  to  the  land; 
and  when  these  cooccptioos  are  examined  from  tbe  anthropo- 
logical slanc^mnt,  they  are  found  to  contain  much  that  is 
strange  and  even  abbonent  to  nodem  convictions  of  a  purdy 
sfdntual  ddty.  Thae  ate  BMreovcc  auiv  tiaeeaof  conflictiBs 
ideas  and  idols,  of  cnder  bdiefs  and  cuttoms,  and  of  attempts 
to  tcxnove  or  elevate  them.  In  Gcncsb  and  elsewbae  there 
are  examples  ol  popular  thought  which  have  imM  the  liatacter- 
iitic  qtirit  of  the  pnpbets,  and  iririch,  H  it  dear,  could  oo^ 
gradual^  be  puriM.  The  notlm  of  •  Yahwch  aauvdr  las 
limited  te  power  thaa  man,  the  natra  viawt  of  soperaaiural 
bdogs  and  their  neamem  to  man,  and  tbe  persistence  of  feature* 
which  stand  rclativdy  low  in  tbe  scale  ol  mental  culture,  oaily 
serve  to  enhance  the  reality  ol  the  spirit  which  inspired  tbe 
endeavour  to  rcforlta.  Tboe  were  rites  and  customs  which 
only  alter  lapse  of  time  were  consldeied  iniquitous.  Magical 
pradicca  and  toms  of  sacred  pieatittitioa  ud  linmaB  sacrifice 
mi*  fiuniitar,  and  the  denunc^tiooa  of  tbe  ptopbcta  and  tlw 


*  For  tbe  late  date,  see  F.  Petrie.  TUM-itoy 
and  Blissand  MacaKstw.  EwsHseJ  hi  JetoWas  . 

101,  134:  and,  for  the  sugiestion  In  thewR,  S.  A. 


;ig9>).P-47soq-. 

(Aug.  1909),  pp.  101-114. 

*  &e. 77.,  eI^cIIm,  AUUsL  Rdig.  im  KakmtM  dveadwn  tUtntmtat- 
itcktm  (LapBS,  1908). 

*  On  the  cbaractcriaties  of  primitive  thought,  see  G.  F.  Stean. 
If aaatf^FiycMDgjp  (London,  ■907),Bk.lV^C9edBBy  pp.  5»-97^ 
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Itwglvcn  ifaow  very  vividly  tbe  pefritteim  of  iriut 
current  rell^n  but  was  hostile  to  their  IctcUog.'  then  b 
an  utoDisbing  bcnsterouanm  (cf.  Lfttn.  IL  7),  Joviality  aod 
■ensuBttsm,  all  in  strilung  contrast  to  the  aitstnity  of  nomad 
■scctidsm.  There  is  a  ferocity  and  fsnatidim  which  ntanifeita 
itself  in  tbe  bdief  that  war  wa*  a  aBcnd  CMmpalpk  of  defty 
against  deity.  Even  If  the  account  of  the  "ban"  (utter 
destruction)  at  the  Israelite  conquest  he  unlustorkal,  k  repre- 
sents cunent  ideas  (cf.  Josfa.  vi.  17  seq.;  i  Sam.  zv.  3;  1  Kings 
XV,  16;  1  Chron.  uv.  is  seq.),  and  implies  imperfect  views  of 
tlK  Godhead  at  a  more  advaiiced  itageof  rdigknaadmotality. 

There  are  confficting  idcasof  deathand  the  dead,  and  aoMng 
them  the  bcticf  In  the  very  human  feelings  and  needs  of  the 
dead  and  in  their  influence  (or  good  or  cvH*  Moreover,  the 
pronmity  of  burial-place  and  ssnctuaiy  and  the  belief  In  tbe 
fclaiBy  care  of  the  famous  dead  for  their  desceadaata  itflcct 
"prlmKive"  and  petdsthig  ideas  whfch  find  their 
parallel  In  the  holy  tombs  of  religious  or  secular 
heroes  In  modem  Palestine,  and  exemplify  the 
firmness  of  the  link  uniting  local  groups  with  local  nwrntns. 
"The  permanence  of  religion  at  b^  places  In  the  East"*  is 
one  of  the  most  Important  features  In  the  rdatfam  between 
popular  and  national  religion.  The  local  centres  will  survive 
political  and  historical  vicissitudes  and  the  dianges  of 
national  cults  and  sects,  and  may  outlive  the  national  deities. 
The  supernatural  beings  may  change  tbdr  name  and  may  vary 
externally  under  GrMk,  Roman,  Mahommedan  or  Cbriftlan 
influence;  but  thetr  relation  to  the  local  groups  remains  essen- 
tially the  same,  although  there  is  no  regression  to  earlier  orgaidc 
connexions.  The  inveterate  local,  one  may  perhaps  say 
fmmediatc,  powers  are  felt  to  be  nearer  at  hand  than  the  national 
deity,  who  Is  more  closely  bound  up  with  the  changing  national 
fortunes  and  with  current  philosophy.  These  smaller  deities  are, 
as  it  were,  telluric,  and  the  territory  of  each  is  virtually 
bcoothebtic— as  also  its  traditions — and  even  as  to-day  the 
saints  or  patrons  enjoy  a  more  real  veneration  among  the 
peasants  than  does  the  Allah  of  the  orthodoz,tbe  long-estab- 
tlshed  worship  of  the  ancient  local  beings  always  hampered 
the  reformers  of  Yahwism  (cf,  Jer.  ii.  18,  ».  13),*  Whether 
I  hey  could  be  regarded  as  so  many  manifestations  <rf  a  nn^ 
ddty  or  as  really  distinct  entities,  there  were  at  all  events 
similar  and  well  understood  relations  between  each  and  its 
group;  and  atlhough  the  cult  was  nature>worshIp  and  was 
attended  with  a  licentiousness  which  drew  forth  the  denuncia- 
tions of  tbe  prophets,  this  b  only  one  aspect  of  the  local  deity's 
place  !n  the  religious  conceptions  of  bh  circle.  The  excavattons 
(at  Gczcr,  Mcgiddo,  Jericho,  ftc.)  Indicate  a  perusting  gross 
and  cruel  idolatry,  utterly  opposed  to  the  demands  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets.*  Jerusalem  and  the  suiTounding  district 
have  ominous  heathen  associations.*   Jerusalem  Itself  lay  off 

■  See  generally  E.  Meyer,  Cetek.  d.  AUerluMs  (Beriin,  r909),  L 
H  941  "tq-  CereinonUi  ItcentiousneH  was  perhaps  t*  northini 
origin  (Meyer  |  343).  and  a*  a  ptcliminary  to  marriaBe  *e«nw  to 
have  been  known  not  only  in  Awyria  (Herod,  i.  194).  but  alio  in 
Paleuine  ("a  taw  of  the  Amorites";  Tat.  of  Judak,  cd.  R.  H. 
Charles,  nui.  3);  cf.  E.  S.  Hartland,  AnlircM.  Esiayt  .  .  . 
£.  B.  Tytor  (OxfoRl,  rgoT),  pp.  189-40*.  (Pat  wiwcdlaneous 
■mierial  see  I.  C.  Fraaer,  ibkl,  pp.  iot-174:  "Folklore  in  the 
Otd  Testament.") 

■  See  P.  Torge,  Stdntiavbt  h.  UntUtUulikeUskoffnuni  im  Alien 
Ttil.  (Leipiig,  1909). 

*Thc  title  of  an  instructive  essay  by  Sir  W.  M.  Raniay  in  the 
EMp0filor,  Nov..  1906.  pp.  454  aqq.  The  wh^  nibjcci  involve*  also 
the  various  form*  and  developments  of  bcro.  and  saim-cull*.  on 
which  cf.  E.  Lucius,  .4  H/Ae*  A.  UtUitenkMUut.  &c.  (Tabineen, 
l90j];P.Sainiyvc*,  StiiOt  tmtetmrs  des  dittuc  lPaTi%.  1907) 

^Onlhe  old  Baals  of  Palestine,  kc  H.  P.  Smith,  in  O.  T.  and 
SatStk  Sludiei  At  Mtmary  tj  W.  R.  Harptr  (Chicago,  looS).  L  35-^ 
For  the  persistenM  of  the  "  higb  idacei."  we  C.  F.  Moofc.  Emy. 
M.  arts.  "  Hteh  Place,"  "  IdobHy  and  hinitlve  Rcligioa." 

^Vioccnt,  CsKMo.  p.  904;  cf.  U-R.  Driver.  Modem  BtiMnh 
«i  Wutlraling  tke  SOU  (London,  1909).  pp.  60  *q«i.,  90. 

*  Viz.  the  shrine*  of  ChemMh.  Motoch,  Baal  of  Tyre  and  Aitarte 
el  Sidon  (i  Kins*  xi.  1-8;  3  King*  xi.  18,  xxiiL);  tbe  valley  of 
HiniMoa  uee  J.  A.  Honigonwiy,  Aara.  SiU.  Lit.  nvU.  L  SWT); 
andthetaaoe-aanwcAnathatb  C*  Anatb*")<Neb  (Ndw?).  wth- 
ninib,  Betb-shemcah.  The  name  Jeniailem  awy  be  canpBoaded 


tlw  main  Una  intcttoinM  atod  OM  Uv  lotfc  btf  a  ortiln  COB- 
servatism  'in  Its  famons  Ample.  Temples,  shiines  and  holy 
places  were  no  novelty  in  Palestine,  and  tbe  in-  jmrnt^^m 
auguralton  of  tbe  great  centre  of  JudaisU  is  ascribed  »m4ttt  ■ 
to  Solomon  tbe  son  of  tbe  great  conquenr  David. 
Pbocnidaa  aid  was  enMed  t»  IwBd  It,  and  the  Egyptian 
analogies  to  tbe  coostnictloa  aooord  with  the  koown  influence 
<rf  ^OT>t  tipon  Phoenidaa  ait.  It  is  tbe  dwelUsg-fdacc  of  tbe 
deity,  the  centre  of  the  nation  and  of  tbe  national  hopes;  the 
fall  of  tbe  Temple  follows  after  Yaliwch  left  it.  it  it  rdmUt 
and  he  ictnma  (Zecb.  vUL  3).  The  Temple  h  maOy  put 
of  the  royal  palace  and  the  goveiBment  buiktiiiss  (cf.  E^eh. 
xliii.  7  seq.),  and  this  b  as  rignifiouit  a*  the  king's  potitioi 
in  iu  management.  It  b  in  ktefAng  with  the  old  conceptions 
of  tbe  divine  fcinphtp,  which,  tboogb  they  survive  only 
in  Isalated  bibBcal  lefcieacee,  Uve  on  la  tbe  ideals  of  tha 
Hesriaidc  Ung  and  Us  kingdom  and  In  the  poet-ciilic  high 
priesL*  The  Temi^  b  buHt,  ornamented  and  funUshcd 
on  lines  which  an  quite  incompatible  with  a  spiritual 
teligioa.  Mythical  features  abound  ia  the  cbembim  and 
seiapUm,  the  pUlara  a(  Jachin  and  Boai,'  the  mysleiieue 
Nduuhtan,  tbe  Imnze-iea  and  tbe  kveia.  These  agree  with 
tbe  more  or  leas  clear  aUusiras  in  the  Old  Testament  to  myths 
<d  creation,  Eden,  deluge,  moimtain  irf  gods.  Titanic  folk, 
w9rid-<feagons,  beavody  boats,  ftc.,  and  also  with  tbe  uneaitbed 
ae^  tablets,  altars,  rcfmSenling  mythical  Ideas.  The 
Meal  oocur  in  varying  forms  froraEgypt  to  Babyloida  and  point 
to  a  oonsidenAle  body  of  thought,  which  b  not  leas  impmslve 
when  one  takes  into  accomit  the  instances  in  tbe  Old  Testament 
where  myths  have  been  latienaliced,  elevated,  or  otherwise  re- 
moved from  tbA  older  lonBB(e4.tbe  story  of  the  bittb  of  Moses, 
accoonta  of  citation  and  dcltige,&c.},or  iriiea  one  observes  the 
subsequent  uncompromising  objection  to  a  di^ilay  of  artistic 
meaning,  implying  that  it  aroused  defiMte  cooccptioos.  To 
reinterpret  all  these  features  aa  mere  syrabcds,  tbe  lumber  of 
ancient  days,  fo  to  avoid  the  pnblem  of  their  iutrodactioa  Inbi 
the  Temple,  and  to  assume  an  advance  of  pi^Hdar  thou^ 
which  is  not  confirmed  by  the  retention  and  fiob  developments 
of  the  cAd  Ideas  both  in  tbe  pseudefngraphical  literature  and  in 
the  literature  of  RabUnical  Judalam.*  The  horses  of  the  sun- 
god  (a  Kings  xxiii  11),  too,  belong  ton  group  of  ideae  whldi 
may  perhaps  be  oaeodotcd  with  tbe  plan  of  the  Temple  and  with 
the  old  hymn  of  dedication  (r  Kings  viiL  II  seq.).  At  all  events, 
when  one  ctMisiders  the  Babylonian-Aasyrian  conceptions  of 
Shamosh  as  the  supreme  and  righteous  judge,  godof  trulhaod 
Justice,  or  the  monotfadsm  of  Amenophb  IV.  awl  fab  fine  hymn 
to  the  tun-god.  It  b  certain  that  a  correqioading  Palestinhin 
deity  would  not  necessarily  be  without  ethical  and  elevated 
associations.*   In  short,  the  place  which  tbe  Temple  held  in 

with  that  of  a  deity  (Winckler ,  Keil.  m.  A  .T.  334  see). ;  G.  A.  Smith, 
Jerusalem,  ii.  35  seq-).  and  the  deity  $cdck  is  cunotttlyaaaociatcd 
with  the  name*  of  the  Jeruaalein  prtbtu  Zadok,  Jcboadak  (cf. 
Melchiaedek  of  Salem,  Ceo.  xiv.),  and  the  king*  Adoniiedek  and 
Zcdckiah-  The  strange  character  of  the  names  of  the  first  kings  In 
Israel  and  Judah  (Saul.  Daral  and  Sdomon),  noticed  already  by 
A.  H.  Saycc  (.Ucdem  Rmew,  1684,  pp.  158-169),  cannot  can^  be 
explained. 

*  See  A.  B.  Davidson,  Tlitei.  ^  O.  T.  (Edinburgh.  1904],  p.  9: 
].  G.  Ftaier,  Adenit,  AUu  and  Otirit  (London,  1907),  pp.  11  iqq., 
401.  Cf.  the  title  "The  Anointed  of  Yahweh,"  the  simile  "a*  a 
messenger  (aiiEcl)  of  Vahwrii  **  (3  Sam.  xiv.  17,  xix.  37),  aad  the 
idea  of  the  king  as  the  embodiment  of  hia  people's  safety  (3  Son. 
xxt.  17:  Lam.  tv.  30).  This  abaeoce  of  tbe  deifiatioa  of  the 
king  is  characteristic  of  biblical  retigion  which  rccogniaea  Yahweh 

■  For  caamplea  aPtlie'^r*£M(in*d'''die  iolendated  ideas— 
whether  of  aatnl  sigi^ficance  or  not  is  another  questioa— see  A. 
Jcremias,  B^jUk  im  Nnm  TtsL  (Ldpiic,  190$),  Das  AlU  T*sl.  m 

d.  Tkatmt^  m.  Uidnuk  (1907)- 

*Cf.  for  an  excellent  example  of  Oriental  leligious  tbou^t.the 
fine  BabykMiao  hymn  to  Ishtar  (*'.<.  Aatanc),  L.  W.  IGng.  Sttn 
TableU  Creoiunt  (London.  tOOT),  pp.  731-337,  and  the  tpectmens  in 
R.  W.  Rogcis,  Stl.iif  BaKani  All.  m  in  ilsMieM  to  imsf  (London 
1908),  pp.  143-184.  On  ethkal  conceptions  of  bcstbca  deities  Me 
I.  King.  AMb^MMf  iif  JUigjM  (Nc*Yarfc,  1910),  pp^  968-986. 
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rdlglous  tboui^t  M.  apeaaSy  Isauh),  tbe  character  o[  the 
refonni  ascribed  to  Josiah  (i  Kings  xxiii.),  Ok  pictures  drawn 
by  Jeremiah  and  Ezdiiel,  and  the  tatter's  ooademnation  of  the 
haU-Hitlite,  haU-Anorite  capital,  combine  with  the  events 
of  later  histoiy  to  prove  that  the  idipoo  of  the  national 
saoctnary  must  not  be  too  nartowty  estimated  from  the 
denunciations  of  more  spiritual  minds  or  from  a  priori  views 
of  the  inevitabh  concomitants  of  dtber  henothcism  or  mono- 
thcmn  or  of  a  hrfty  ethical  teaching. 

There  b  Indeed  a  devriopmcnt,  but  it  k  none  the  less  note- 
worthy that  tbe  post-cxilic  priestly  ritual  preserves  in  the 
f^^aHb  worship  of  the  uoiveisal  and  only  God  Yahweh, 
Dinit  rites,  practices  and  ideas  which  can  be  understood 
***'*'  only  in  the  light  of  other  nature-rciieions,  especially 
that  of  Bab^nia,  with  which  there  are  striking  parallels.'  For 
example,  tbaephod,  an  object  of  divination,  is  still  retained,  but 
it  is  now  restricted  to  tbe  high-priest;  and  tus  position  as  head 
of  a  theocratic  state,  and  his  ceremonial  dress  with  its  beathcnisb 
■ssodatioas  presuppose  a  past  mooarcby.*  Clad  in  almost 
barbaric  splendour  (cf.  Ecdus.  a!v.,  L,  and  Jos.  AtU.  iii.  7,  &c.) 
he  embodies  tbe  glory  of  the  worshipping  body  liVe  the  Icinp  of 
old,  and  sometimes  plays  as  important  a  part  in  the  later 
political  histoiy.  The  priestly  system,  as  represented  in  the 
Pentateuch,  is  not  fitted  for  the  desert,  where  its  initiation  is 
asrribed,  but  on  indqicndent  internal  critical  grounds  belongs 
to  the  post-exilic  age,  where  it  stands  at  the  head  of  further 
developments.  It  is  the  adaptation  of  the  pnqtbets'  conceptions 
of  Yahweh  to  old  religious  ideas,  the  buQding  up  of  new  concep- 
tions upon  an  old  ba^,  a  fusion  "  between  old  heathkn  notions 
and  prophetic  ideas,"  and  "  this  fti^on  is  characteristic  of  the 
entin  priestly  law."*  The  priestly  religion  bound  together 
the  community  in  a  way  that  alone  preserved  Jewish  mono- 
theism;  1(  stands  at  tbe  head  of  a  long,  uoinlermittcnt  hblory, 
and  it  is  to  be  viewed,  not  so  much  as  the  climax  of  Old  Testa- 
ment reiipon,  but  as  one  of  a  series  of  inseparable  stages.  Id 
concentrfttiitg  the  rdigious  observances  of  tbe  people  upon 
Jfnisalem,  Its  Tcm[de  and  its  priesthood,  it  became  less  spon- 
taneous, and  its  services  more  remote  from  ordinary  life.  It 
kft  room  for  rival  schoob  and  sects,  both  within  and  without 
the  priestly  circles,  and  for  continued  devcbpment  of  the 
older  and  non-priestly  thought.  These  reacted  upon  this 
Institutional  religion,  which  readapted  and  rdnterprefcd  itself 
from  rime  to  time,  and  when  they  did  not  help  to  build  up 
another  theology  (as  in  Christianity),  they  ended  by  asEuming 
too  rigid  and  tmprogressive  a  shape  (see  Qakattes),  or,  breaking 
away  from  long-tried  convention,  became  a  mysticism  with 
mixed  residts  (see  Kabbalah).  While  these  vicissitudes  Uke 
us  away  from  Palestine,  the  course  of  native  religious  thought 
is  very  significant  for  iu  relation  to  the  eariier  stages.  Although 
the  national  God  was  at  oiKe  a  tnnsccadent  ruler  of  the  universe 
and  also  sear  at  hand  to  man,  the  unconscious  religious  feeling 
found  an  outlet,  not  only  in  the  splendid  worship  at  Jerusalem, 
but  in  the  more  immediate  intercessors,  divine  agendes,  and  the 
like;  and  when  Judaism  left  its  native  soil  the  Ideal  supernatural 
beings  revived — as  characteristically  as  when  the  old  place- 
names  threw  off  their  Greek  dress— and  they  still  survive,  under 
a  veneer  of  Mahommcdam'sm,  as  the  modem  reprcscntaUves  of 
ihe  Baali  of  the  distant  past.* 

>  The  presence  of  paralleU  also  in  South  Arabian  and  Phoenician 
cuh*  suKcsli  that  tne  old  Pnleslinian  ritual  wan  in  general  agree- 
ment »i[n  tbe  Oriental  rdisions.  Specific  influence  on  tbe  part 
of  [iabyloiiia  is  not  excluded;  but  the  absence  n(  strikjng  points 
tt  agreement  in  other  portion*  of  the  Old  Tcstantcni  may  not  be 
due  to  anything  else  than  the  particular  character  of  the  circles 
11  which  thty  bclangcd. 

•  See  C  Westphal,  Jalmti  Wokntlalttn  (Gieateo,  I908).  pp.  137  aqq- 
A.  Jcremias,  HilpretM  Anmmntuj  Volume  (19>0},  pp.  M3-a4». 
and  ait.  Co4TUHB:  Orienial, 

*  C.  G.  MofUcSote,  in  the  HHibrrt  LedurtJ,  1891.  p.  310,  cf.  p.  3» 
I'*  [th^  marriage  of  heathen  practice  and  monothciilk  use  is  one 
of  the  oddat  and  aaddnt  features  of  tbe  whole  prieMly  code  "}, 
of.  alw  p.  411.  and,  in  general,  l.ccturn  vi.-ix. 

<Scc  Clermont -CaniK^iu.  Jfal.  Eipl&r.  Fund,  Qvart  Slatrm. 
ftS?);}.  pp.  MQ  «qq.:  C.  R.  Cocider,  Ttnt  UWk  ih  Pat*ttiiie  (London, 
|K7>4).  ii  SXb  wiq.;  j.  G.  fraaer,  »p.  r-i.  p,  71,  Ac:  M.  GT.:nRiinn. 


The  uniqueneM  of  the  OU  Testament  icUgioa  is  tUapcd 
upon  the  Moaaic  legislation,  which  oomhioes  in  archaic  maaiwr 
ritual,  ethical  and  dvii  enactments.    As  a  vbol^  jhm 
tbe  economic  oondUions  implied  are  pastoral  and 
Bgricuhnnl,  and  are  rdatively  primitive;  and  tbe 
general  rudimentary  character  of  the  legal  ideas  aM>eais  in  the 
death  penalty  for  the  goring  oa  (Ezod.  ni.  38),  resort  to  ordeal 
(Num.  V.  11-31),  and  in  the  treatment  of  muider,  famSy, 
rosniage,  ilavea  and  pnpeny.    The  use  of  writing  u  once 
contoqilated  (tbe  "  tall  of  divortx,"  Deut.  xxiv.  3),  but  itot  in 
ordinary  bustneas;  oatlis  and  symbc^s  are  used  instead  of  written 
contracts,  and  the  oommerda)  law  is  nouUy  scanty.  Tbe 
simplicity  of  the  legislati<m  is  also  manifest  in  the  land-system 
in  Lev.  zxv.,  which  implies  a  fresh  be^nning  and  not  a  readjust- 
ment ol  eiriler  laws.   In  property  succession  there 
is  a  feeUng  of  tribal  aloofness  which  would  not  be  ni  limi. 
favourable  to  a  central  authority;  and  in  fact  tbe  legal 
machinery  is  rude,  and  the  carrying  out  of  tbe  bw  depends  att 
so  much  upon  courts  and  officials  as  upon  reli^oua  coosidcntku. 
If  there  is  a  supreme  court,  it  is  priotly  (Deut.  xvil.  8-14),  and 
the  le^slation  is  bound  up  with  tbe  worship  of  Yahweb,  who 
avenges  wrong.    This  legislation  an>eais  as  that  of  tbe 
Israeliics,  newly  escaped  from  bondage  in  Egypt,  joined  by  an 
elMkat  covenant-relation  with  Yahweh,  and  waiting  in  (be 
desert  to  enter  and  conquer  the  land  of  their  ancestors.  But 
it  is  remarkable  that,  although  within  the  Old  Testament  itself 
there  are  certain  diifnent  backgrounds,  iinpottant  variatioos 
and  devdopmenis  of  law,  these  are  rdativdy  insignificant 
when  we  consider  the  profound  changes  from  tbe  ijth-ijth 
centuries  (apparent  by  tbe  period  of  the  conquest)  to  the  cloac  of 
Old  Testament  history.  Yet,  the  conditions  in  Palestine  during 
the  monarchies  reveal  grave  and  complex  social  problcma, 
marked  class  distincUons,  and  constant  intercourae  and  commer- 
cial enterprise.  There  was  no  place  for  tribal  exdusivcncv,  and 
the  upkeep  of  a  monarchy  (induding  the  Temple)  and  the 
occa^onal  payment  of  tribute  would  require  duly  appoantcd 
officials  and  a  central  body.  Tbe  pentateuchal  laws  tclatint  to 
women  belong  to  the  country  rather  than  to  town  life  (aotc  lb« 
picture  of  feminine  luxury  in  Isa.  iii.  i6sqq.;cL  Amosiv.  1-3).  la 
general  the  pentateucbal  legislation  aia  wb<^  presupposes  aa 
tmdevcloped  state  of  sodety,  and  would  have  been  ioadetiaatc 
if  not  partly  obsolete  or  uoiotelligible  during  the  monaicbies.* 
But  more  elaborate  legal  usag<s  had  long  been  known  outside 
Palestine,  and,  to  judge  from  the  Talmud  and  the  Syrian  law- 
code  (c  jtb  century  A.D.),  long  prevailed.    Oriental  law  is 
primitive  or  advanced  according  to  the  sodal  oonditioas,  witk 
the  result  that  antiquity  of  ideas  is  no  criterion  of  date,  aad 
modem  desert  custom  is  more  archaic  than  the  ^^^^^ 
great  code  of  the  Babylonian  king  Khammtirahi  ^UST^^ 
(c.  1000  B.C.).   Common  law  is  merdy  part  of  the 
national  life,  and  where  it  is  implicated  with  relipon  tbcic  is 
no  uniformity  over  an  area  comprising  different  groups  of  pcuptb 
In  such  a  case  there  is  resort  to  a  controlling  authority,  wbetlMr 
sdf-imposcd  (like  the  divine  Pharaoh  of  the  Amama  age),  or 
mutually  agreed  (as  Mahomet  and  the  Araluan  dans)."  It 
cannot  be  delinitdy  said  that  the  tJd  Babylonian  code  wms  ia 
force  in  Palestine.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  that  it  ms 
being  diligently  ct^ied  by  Assur-bani -pal's  scribes  (7th  centwy 
B.C.),  and  in  view  of  the  drcumstanees  of  the  Assyrian  dosiua»- 
tion,  it  is  probable  that,  so  far  as  Palestinian  economic  rnniHTfami 
permitted,  a  IrgiiUtion  more  progressive  than  Lbe  Peatatcaick 

PalAstinas  E/dtmick  i»  4ir  ittad.  Rdif.  (Berlin,  1909),  pa  16  sq^ 
In  lbe  above,  and  in  other  respects  also,  a  turvey  of  the  hastory  <d 
Palestine  suggests  the  necetMty  of  modifying  that  "  biakincal  ~ 
treatment  of  the  devdopment  of  thought  whKh  (uys  ii>iiiliit.i«.ia 
attention  to  the  penistcnce  «(  the  repmuntatives  of  diff«««M 
stages  hy  the  (ide  of  or  after  the  disappearance  of  the  biglier  nacm 
tec  1.  Kine.  op.  ciL,  pp.  304  sqq. 

*  Cf.  J.-M.  fjcrange,  HUl.  Cnl.  ami  ikt  O.  T-  fLondoa,  IWi^l, 
p.  176:  H.  M.  Wiener,  The  Churchman  (1908}.  p.  33, 

*  Sw  W.  R.  Scaith,  /UL  oj  SemUts,  p.  70,  who  rovipafca  tte 
judiriil  authority  of  Motes.  Note  also  tbe  ^tish  Indian  Irti^aiif 
impOMd  upon  the  vaiioua  castes  and  accds  each  iritb  their  pmlMw 
rites  and  ctntoma 
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wu  in  tnc  Th«  diKOvery  at  Geier  a(  A»]nUn  cootract- 
U^U  (651  and  648  B.c)— one  relating  to  the  sale  of  laod  by 
a  certain  Nethaniab— at  leut  luggests  the  prevalence  of  Aasyrian 
cnstwi,  and  this  fs  coafinned  by  the  technical  buainess  methodi 
fllnttrated  in  Jer.  JXziL  Hoiwver,  among  the  Jewish  families 
■Htlcd  in  the  5th  century  n.C.  in  Egypt  (Elephantine)  and 
Babylonia  (Nitvur),  the  Babylonian-Assymn  principles  are 
in  vogoe,  and  the  presumption  that  tbey  mie  not  unftmiliaf 
b  Faladne  ia  ttrengtbened  further  1^  tlw  othcrvtoe  niiac- 
coontaUe  appearance  of  fiabyliMilan-Aa^riao  elements  kter  in 
the Talmudiclaw.  The  denunciations  in  tfieprophetical writings 
of  gross  injustice,  oppression  and  maladministration  seem  to 
picsiqipow  definite  laws,  which  dther  were  ignored  or  which 
fell  with  severity  npon  the  poor  and  nnfortonate.  Tbey  point 
to  a  coBstdtrable  amount  of  written  law,  whldi  was  eraently 
clsss-legislation  of  an  oppressive  character.'  The  Babylonian 
code  is  essentially  claas-legislatioa,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  idealisffl  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  wEtich  raises  the 
ri^aa  of  hunotaity  above  everything  else,  the  steps  whirh  the 
code  t^es  to  safeguard  the  lighu  of  property  (slaves  included 
tlmeia)  would  naturally  seem  harsh.  The  code  also  regulates 
wages  and  prices,  and  shows  a  certain  humanity  towartls  debtors; 
and  here  any  failure  to  carry  out  these  laws  would  trinriously 
be  denounced. '  While  lite  code,  according  to  its  own  lights,  aims 
nykim  St  stria  justice  rather  than  charity,  the  Old  Testa- 
mm4tha  meat  has  reforming  aims,  and  the  religious,  legislative 
and  social  ideala  are  characterized  by  the  insbleoce 
npon  a  lofty  moral  and  ethical  sUndard.  These  ideab  are  more 
nUgkms  than  democratib  The  appeal  of  the  prophets,  "  Is 
not  for  better  institotioas  brat  for  better  men,  not  for  the  abdition 
«f  aristocratic  privileges  but  for  an  honest  and  godly  use  of 
them."'  The  writers  have  in  view  a  people  with  individual  and 
ooUeciive  righu  and  responsibilities,  united  by  feelings  of  the 
deepest  loyalty  and  kindliness  and  by  common  adherence  to  their 
wAf  Cod.  There  is  a  marked  growth  of  refinement  ud  of 
ideas  of  morality,  and  a  condemnation  of  the  shameless  vice  and 
oppression  which  went  on  amid  a  punctilious  and  splendid 
wwdiip.  It  is  extremely  significant  that  between  the  teaching 
of  the  pcophittkal  wiUinp  and  the  spfarft  the  Mosaic  legldation 
there  is  an  unmistakable  bond.  The  Mosaic  law,  In  fts  reforming 
•q>ect,  b  eharaclpriicd  by  the  denunciation  of  heathenism 
and  heathenish  usages  which  belong  to  tbe  old  religion.  There 
is  an  iasistence  upon  individnal  responsibility  (Deut.  xxiv.  x6; 
a  Kings  viv.  fi;  cf.  Jer.  mi.  ag  seq.;  Eadc.  xviii.,  xmdS.),  the 
mote  noteworthy  when  one  Otmslders  the  tensdty  of  the  savage 
lolie  and  its  retention,  though  with  some  modificattons,  in  the 
B^lonian  code.  There  is  a  tendency  to  mitigate  slavery,  .tnd 
tbe  tew  of  fugitive  slaves  is  a  particularly  instructive  innovation 
(Dent.  aaliL  15  seq.,  subseqaently  coi^ined  to  the  slave  from 
outside).  CoiponI  punishment  it  kept  within  limits  (nv.  j), 
but  its  very  existence  pcnnts  to  state-life  rather  than  to  the 
desert.  Some  attempt  is  made  to  diminish  the  deuruaiveness 
<d  war  (XX.  lo-xo),  but  the  passage  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
a  barbarous  t^fi.  Hk  endeavour  is  abo  made  to  Inpt^  the 
monarchy  of  the  future  <xvii.  14  sqct.},  but  mainly  on  reli|}0us 
grounds,  in  order  to  dimmish  foreign  intercourse.  Noteworthy, 
again,  is  the  apped  to  religious  and  ethical  considcTations  in 
order  to  prevent  injustice  to  the  widow  and  fatherless  and  to 
■mhspw  debtors;  statutory  laws  are  either  unknown,  or,  more 
pnbabb',  sre  presupposed.  The  pentaieuchal  Iq^alion  as  a 
jfttwa-aMfrr  "  placed  at  the  very  banning  of  Israelite 
fl  Jll_-  national  history.  Amid  constant  periods  of  apostasy 
two  epoch-making  events  stand  out:  (a)  the  redis- 
covery of  the  Book  of  the  Law  (Deuteronomy  is  meant)  in  the 
time  of  Josiab  (j  Kings  xzii.)  followed  by  a  reform  of  sundry 
religious  abuses  dating  from  the  fotmdation  of  the  temple,  and 
(b)  the  promulgatiott  by  Ezra  of  the  Law  of  Vahwch,  the  law  of 
Moses  (Eara.  vii.  le.  14;  Nch.  viii.  i),  in  the  age  of  Nehcmiah,  at 
tbe  very  close  of  biblical  hbtory.   Hib  legislation,  endorsing 

■  0.  C.  WhitehouK.  CenUty  BOte,  on  Tsa.  x.  I  seq. 
•See  W.  R.  SmUh,  OU  ToL  in  Me  Jtm.  CHKAlLondoa.  1892). 
PP- 34«>  350  eeq. 
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(in  certain  well-defined  portions)  prieUly  authority,  exctudea  a 
monarchy  and  stands  at  the  head  of  a  lengthy  devel^traent  In 
tbe  way  ctf  expansion  and  interpretation.  Its  trae  |4ace  In 
UbUad  hbtocy  bas  been  the  problem  trf  generations  ol  sdKdaia,* 
and  the  discovery  (Dec.  1901-Jan.  1901)  of  the  Babylonian  code 
has  brought  new  problems  of  relationship  and  of  external 
influences.  Although  on  various  grounds  there  b  a  strong 
probability  that  the  code  <d  Khammnrabi  most  hav»  been 
known  in  Palestine  at  some  period,  tbe  Old  Testament  does  not 
manifest  such  traces  of  the  influence  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Pentateucfaal  law  b  relatively  unprogressive,  it  b  marked  by  a 
characteristic  simplicity,  and  by  a  spirit  of  reform,  and  tbe 
persbting  primitive  sodal  conditions  implied  do  not  harmonize 
with  other  internal  and  external  data.  The  existence  of  other 
kiws,  however,  b  to  be  presupposed,  and  there  aiq>ear  to  be  cases 
where  the  Babylonian  code  lies  in  the  backgrotmd.  An  indepen- 
dent authority  concludes  that  "  the  co-ezbting  likeness  and 
dtflerences  argue  for  an  indepcBdent  recension  of  andent  custom 
deeply  influraced  by  Babylonian  law."*  The  questions  ate 
involved  with  the  reforming  siMrit  in  biblical  religion  and  hbtory. 
On  literary-historical  grounds  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form 
is  post -exilic,  posterior  to  the  old  monarchies  and  to  the  ideab  of 
the  earlier  ptopbeticat  writings.  Tbe  laws  are  (o)  partly  contem- 
porary  colkctions  (chiefly  of  a  ritual  and  cernumial  character) 
and  (6)  partly  collections  of  older  and  different  origin,  though 
now  in  post-exilic  frames.  The  antiquity  of  certain  principles 
and  details  b  undeniable — as  abo  in  the  Talmud — but  siuoe 
one  must  start  from  tbe  organic  connrxions  of  the  composite 
sonroes,  the  problems  Beceasltale  {Hoper  attention'  to  the 
relation  between  the  stages  in  the  fiteiaiy  grow|]i  (wodcing 
backwards)  and  the  vidssitudes  which  culminate  in  the  post- 
exilic  age.  Tbe  smiplicity  of  the  legbtation  (traditionally 
associated  with  Moab  and  Sinai  and  with  Kadcsh  in  Sooth 
Palestine),  the  humanitarian  and  reforming  spirit,  the  condem- 
nation of  abuses  and  customs  are  features  whldb,  in  view  of  the 
background  and  scope  of  Deuteronomy,  can  hvdfy  be  severed 
from  the  internal  evenU  which  connect  Palestine  of  the  Assyrian 
supremacy  with  the  time  of  Ncbemiah.* 

The  btroduetioo,  spread  and  prominence  of  the  hchm  Yahweb, 
the  development  of  conceptions  concerning  his  natore,  hfs 
supremacy  over  other  gods  and  the  lofty  monolhebm  auntkt 
which  denied  a  plurality  of  gods,  are  questions  afar, 
which,  like  the  biblical  legislative  Ideas,  cannot  be 
adequately  examined  within  the  narrow  compass  of  tbe  Old 
Testament  alone. 

The  biblical  hbtory  b  a  "canonical"  hbtory  which  looks  back 
to  the  patriarchs,  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  the  law-giving  aad 
the  covenant  with  Yahweb  at  Sinai,  the  conquest  of  Palestine 
by  the  Isradite  tribes,  tbe  monarchy,  the  rival  kingdoms,  tbe 
fall  and  exile  <rf  the  northern  tribes,  and,  later,  of  the  uutbcra 
(Judah),  and  tbe  reconstructions  of  Judah  in  the  times  <rf  Cyrua, 
Darius  and  Arlaxerxes.  It  b  the  first  known  example  of 
continuous  historical  writing  (Gcncsb  to  Kings,  Cfarotiicies-Ekrap 
Nebemiah),  and  represents  a  deliberate  efr<«t  to  go  back  from 

'  See  Biblb:  OW  Test.  Crilkism;  Jews.  ||  i«.  at 

<C.  H.  VV.  Johns,  llatiincs's  DkL  Bible,  v.  6ti  leq.,  who  pcints 
out  that  the  intrusion  o(  pricatlj;  power  into  (he  law  courts  is  a  recru- 
descence under  changed  conditions  of  a  state  of  things  from  which 
the  Babylonian  code  shows  an  emancipation  nearly  complcie.  The 
view  fornwrly  maintained  by  the  present  writer  {Lams  oi  Uoset  and 
Cade  ef  Hammiaabi,  1003.  pp.  304  Kiq  ,  179  *eq.,&c.)  relied  uponlhs 
didercncc  between  the  exilic  or  poM -exilic  sources  which  UMOt. 
biguously  reflect  Batiybnian  and  related  ideas,  and  tbe  absence 
in  other  biblical  Kourccs  of  the  rcalurcs  which  an  earlier  compre- 
hensiw  Babylonian  inlluenre  would  have  produced,  and  it  incor- 
rectly assumed  that  (he  explanation  might  be  found  in  the  ordinary 
reconslruclions  of  Israelite  his(ory.  Cf.  above,  p.  181,  n.  1. 

'On  (he  later  history  of  the  canonicdi  law  {Mishnah,  Gemara, 
&c.)  see  Talhud.  The  Talmud  embodies  law,  which  ii  related  to 
the  Babylonian  code  not  only  in  conten(  but  also  tomcrimes  in 
spirit:  see  L.  N.  f>embiti,  Jea.  Quart.  Fft.  xix.  (1906),  pp.  too  Mn. 
For  the  efforts  of  the  Rabbis  to  improve  the  legal  .prindpies  in 
Galilee  in  the  znd  and  jrd  centurirs  a  D.,  sec  A.  BOchlcr,  PuUica(ion 
N(h  I,  Jews'  CbUcgc,  London.  With  (he  removal  of  Judabm  from 
Pakslinc  and  internal  loriat  changes  the  aichaic  printitive  law  re- 
appeared, now  iaBuenccd,  however,  by  Mabotamedan  IcfisUliOik 
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the  <Uys  when  the  Judacam  scpantcd  In>«  the  Suurilam 
to  Ute  vcQ'  beginning  of  the  wodd.  A  chuscterislk  tone  per- 
vades Uw  kutoty,  evea  of  the  uiedibivian  fram  Uie  cnalioa 
of  ASmm;  or  nuber,  Uw  hlMoiy  of  the  cariieit  Umei  has  hen 
written  Duds  its  Influence  It  reveals  itself  in  the  days  of  the 
Patrisichs,  before  the  "  Amama  "  age  w  rather  in  tlw  narra- 
tives relating  to  these  remote  ancestors.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  an  objective  attitude  to  the  subjective  writings  must  be 
adoptwl,  the  staiting-point  ii  the  writings  themselves  and  not 
IwfinduBl  precoBoq^tions  ol  the  anlhentic  history  wiikh  the; 
embody.  Although  there  are  various  points  ol  contact  with 
Palestinian  eitcmal  history,  there  u  a  f^ure  to  deal  with  some 
events  id  obvious  importance,  and  an  emphasis  upon  others 
wUch  are  lets  conspicBoiis  in  any  broad  survey  of  the  land. 
There  are  numerous  conflicting  details  which  ludlc  to  prove  that 
various  sources  have  been  used,  and  that  the  structure  of  the 
compilation  is  a  very  Intiirate  one,  the  steps  in  its  growth  being 
extremdy  obscure.*  In  studying  the  internal  peculiarities  and 
the  diflereat  circles  of  thought  involved,  it  is  found  that  they 
often  imply  written  traditions  which  have  a  perspective  different 
fram  that  in  which  ihey  are  now  placed.  As  regards  the  pre- 
montrchical  period,  some  evidence  points  to  a  settlement 
(apparently  from  Aramaean  localities)  of  the  patri- 
iteMNMasi  archs,  and  of  Israel  (Jacd))  and  bb  sons,  i.e.  the 
*****  *'  children  of  IsraeL"  It  ignores  a  descent  into 
Egypt  and  the  subaequent  invasion.*  The  parallel  account  in 
the  book  of  Joshua  of  the  entrance  of  the  "  children  of  Israel  " 
u,  in  its  present  form,  the  sequel  to  the  journey  of  the  people 
along  the  east  of  Edom  and  Ho^  after  the  escape  from  Egypt, 
and  after  a  sojourn  at  Kadesh  (Exodus-Deuteronomy).  But 
other  endence  also  points  to  an  entrance  from  Kadesh  into 
Judah,  and  assodales  the  kin  of  Moses,  Kenites,  Caletntcs  and 
otbeiv.  Thus,  the  tradition  of  a  residence  In  Egypt,  implied 
alio  in  the  stories  of  Joseph,  has  certainly  become  the 
"  canonical "  view,  but  the  recollection  was  not  shared  hy  all 
the  mixed  peoples  oi  Palestine ;  and  to  this  di&erence  of  historical 
background  in  the  traditions  must  be  added  divergent  traditions 
of  the  earlier  population.  Traditions,  ocal  and  written,  with 
widely  differing  standpoints  have  been  bron^t  together  and 
merged.  Moreover,  the  clabonte  aconmt  of  the  vatt  invanon 
and  conquest,  the  expulaioa,  esterminatira  and  auhjugalion  of 
earlier  inhabitants,  and  the  occupation  of  dties  and  Selda, 
combine  to  form  a  picture  which  cannot  be  placed  in  Palestine 
during  the  isth-iith  centuries.  It  must  not  be  denied  that  the 
recollection  of  some  invasion  may  have  been  greatly  idealized 
by  late  writers,  but  it  happens  that  there  were  important  immi- 
grations and  internal  movements  in  the  8th-6th  centuries,  that 
is  to  say,  immediately  preceding  the  post-exilic  age,  when  this 
cenqMrite  account  in  the  Pentateuch  aod  Joshua  reached  its 
pceseot  form.  An  enormous  gap  severs  the  pre-monarcbical 
period  from  this  age,  and  while  the  tribal  schemes  and  tribal  tradi- 
tions can  hardly  be  traced  dodag  the  nwaidiiea,  the  indnsion 
of  Judah  among  the  "  aoaa  "  «f  Imd  would  not  have  origniated 
when  Judah  and  Israel  were  rival  kingdoms.  Yet  the  tribes 
survive  in  post-exilic  literature  and  their  traditions  develop 
henceforth  in  JtMUtt,  ratfaunoil  ^  ikt  XII  Patrimks,  &c. 
During  the  cbaon  bom  the  8th  centnnr  Miwards  a  non- 
monarchical  consUtution  naturally  prevailea,  first  ia  the  north 
and  then  in  the  south,  and  wlOIe  in  the  north  the  mingled 
peoples  of  Samaria  came  to  r^ard  themselves  as  Israelite,  the 
•outbera  portion,  the  tribe  of  Judah,  proves  in  i  Chron.  iL  &  iv. 
to  be  largely  of  taalf-Edotidte  blood.  A  common  ground  previous 
to  the  Samaritan  schism  is  ignored;  it  is  found  only  in  the 
period  before  the  jival  kingdoms.  The  political  history  of  these 

>  In  the  art.  Jaws,  ||  t-aa.  the  UUlcal  fairtory  b  taken  as  the 
foundation,  aoa  the  inumal  mitarical  didicultics  an  noticed  from 
usfe  to  stage.  In  the  pment  state  of  biblical  histerical  eritidsm 
thia  plan  seemed  man  advisable  than  any  attempt  to  reoooMruct 
the  hntory:  the  acocMity  for  mne  TeconsttuctiMt  will,  however,  be 
clear  to  tM  render  on  the  grooods  of  both  the  internai  intncadci  and 
ths  cMeraal  evidence. 

*S(C  in  the  Sn«  tMance,  E.  Hejer  (and  B.  Luther).  Du  ttreO- 
iun  umd  iirt  KarUanUmmt  (HaUe.  1906};  alio  art.  Gmtsu. 


monardnea  In  the  book  of  Kfaigi  b  slegdariy  sKght 
the  extensive  body  of  tradition  which  may  be  prc-«^ptn^ 
eg-  for  the  idgns  of  Jetoboam  IL  and  Unlah,  •» 
wUchBarbeiafeRedfraatheeiddeacefnrdlffereBt  HH^^^^ 
sources  dealing  with  other  perfoda.  Tbeacantjr 
politic  dau  in  the  aooalistic  notices  of  tbe  north  kingdiM  ai* 
supplemented  by  more  detailed  nanatives  of  a  few  years  leadmg 
up  to  the  rise  of  the  last  dynasty,  tbat  of  Jeha.  The  Uttotfcsl 
problema  invnlverf  point  Is  a  loss  of  petipecUve  (Jnn,  f  tt), 
and  tbe  particular  tntcnst  in  tbe  stories  of  EUJab  ud  Elbha  In  aa 
historical  work  suggests  that  the  political  records  passed  thnogh 
the  hands  of  communities  whose  interest  lay  in  these  fignn^ 
Old  tradition  soggesU  tbe  "  schoob  of  the  pr^ihcla  "  at  Jcrido^ 
Cilgal  and  Betbd,  and  ia  fact  tbe  pmUty  o(  thae  pkcn, 
e^icdally  Bethd,  to  Jadaeen  noil  nisgr  be  connected  with  ibc 
friendly  and  sometimes  markedly  favntraUe  attitude  to  Jadah 
in  these  narratives.   The  rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Istad  undcc 
Saul  b  treated  at  length,  but  moce  prominence  b  giveB  to  the 
influence  of  the  prOf>hct  Ssmud;  and  not  only  to  Stud's  Vittmj 
written  from  a  didactic  and  pro|^ietical  standpoint  (cf.  iinularlr 
Ahab),  but  the  great  hero  and  ruler  b  handled  locaBy  aa  a 
petty  king  at  Gibeah  in  Benjamin.    Tbe  interest  of  the 
narratives  dlngi  around  north  Judah  aod  Benlanin,  ud 
more  attention  b  given  to  the  rbe  of  the  Jodaean  dyiinsty, 
tbe  hostility  of  Saul,  and  the  rmnantic  friendsfa^  hi  I  mnm 
his  son  Jonathan  and  the  young  David  of  Bethl^ctn.  The 
history  of  the  narthem  and  southern  kingdetns  b  haodled 
separately  in  Kingi;  but  in  Samnd  the  rise  of  each  b  rliiwli 
interwoven,  and  to  the  greater  ^ory  ol  David.   Hie  aeeowu 
of  hb  steps  contains  deisib  touching  Judah  and  tU  rdatien  to 
Israel  which  cannot  be  reconcfled  with  certain  tnditioaa  of 
Saul  and  the  Epbralmite  Joshua.   It  comhinea  antid  (tivctse 
material  a  hero  of  BethUKm  and  rival  of  Saul  with  the  idea  el 
a  conquem  erf  tins  distria;  It  introduces  pecniisr  tmdkloue 
of  tbe  ark  and  sanctuary,  and  it  associates  David  with 
Hebron,  Calebitea  and  the  wildemm  of  Paian.*  The  books  ol 
Samuel  and  King^  have  become,  in  process  of  compUatioB.  thw 
natural  sequel  to  the  preceding  books,  but  the  conflicting  feataraa 
and  tbe  perplexing  differences  of  standpoint  recur  ebewhecc, 
and  the  relationship  between  them  suggests  that  similar  canacs 
have  been  operative  upon  the  compflation.    The  history  of 
Judah  b,  broadly  speaking,  that  of  the  Davidic  dynasty  and  tbe 
Tempb,  and  it  be^ns  at  the  time  of  tbe  fiat  ktag  of  the  rival 
north.    Care  b  taken  to  itcotd  tbe  translereoce  U  secular 
power  and  of  Yahweb^  favour  frua  Saul  to  David,  and  Dwvid 
accomplishes  more  successfully  or  on  a  larger  scale  the  acfaiew. 
menls  ascribed  to  SauL  The  rdigious  superiority  of  Jcnmaleaa 
over  the  idolatrous  itorth  and  over  the  "  Ugh  places  "  b  the  aaim 
theme,  and  with  it  b  the  supreraaqr  of  the  native  Zadid^he  peiots 
oi  Jerusalem  over  Others  (eg.  of  ShiMi),  who  are  connected 
with  the  desert  tnulition.   Tbe  political  history  b  relaiiwc^ 
slight  and  uneven,  and  tbe  frameworit  b  Rbawtted  in  (Huoancks 
upon  more  devdoped  Unea  and  fnm  a  later  eccfcsiastical  stand- 
point, which  suggests  that  maiqr  traditions  ol  the  tnonardi^ 
were  otant  fa)  a  late  dress.   Both  bo^a  represent  the  smbk 
geeetal  trend  ol  pditieal  eventa,  even  where  the  "  canonical " 
wpteaentatlon  to  moat  open  to  ciftidim.  Chranicles,  with  the 
book  of  Ena  and  Mehcmbh,  make*  a  omtinuity  c^^msw- 
between  the  did  Judah  which  fdl  in  5S6  and  the  C"" 
return  (time  of  Cyrus),  the  rebuilding  of  tbe  temple  ""'■•■^ 
(Darius),  and  the  reorganisation  swndited  with  Nchemiab  a&i 
Eva  (Ananrxea)     Historical  jnaterial  alter  sK  to  scanty 
in  tbe  extreme,  and,  apart  from  the  tcandi  of  Nebemiab  and 
a  few  other  passages,  the  Intoest  lies  in  the  rd^ons  Ustoey  ti 
tbe  communities  and  reformers  who  returned  fram  Babylonia. 
The  late  and  compoaite  boiA  of  Chranicks  piaoee  at  the  be»d  of 
tbe  Israelite  divirioBs.  wfaldi  ignon  tbe  exodus  (i  CSna.  wtt. 

■Whence  tbe  theory  that  David  waaefS.  JudoM  or  &  1 
tinian  orinn  (Marauart,  U^Uer,  Clieyne,  Bma.  OH.  eels. 
>6i3  leq.).  and.  siso,  that  he  knit  tOKetner  the  soothcnt 
Judaean  clans  (m  David,  luDAB).  But  It  is  prcfcnbte  to  n 
different  traditions  ef  dietMct  origia  and  to  inqidre  what 
ckmenU  of  hbtory  each  may  coaistn. 
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■4,  10-14),  a  Judah  consisting  of  fragments  of  an  older  slock 
replenishcJ  with  families  of  South  Palestinian,  Edomile  and  North 
Anbian  aQioity.   This  hall-Edoinite  population,  recognizable 
alKtita  Benjamin,  maniferts  iu  presrace  in  the  official  Uits,  and 
MM  especially  ia  the  ecclcsi^cal  bodies  inaugurated  hy 
Dt<ridL  from  whose  time  the  supremacy  of  this  Judah  is  dated. 
TM^^HlOCical  framework  contains  traditions  of  the  reconsiruc- 
tlMi  ainl  rquir  of  temple  and  cult,  of  the  boslilily  of  southern 
pnHjlfl  and  their  aUm,  aad  of  cooflicU  between  kinig:  and  priests. 
TUl  ivtroapcrt  of  the  Judaean  kingdom  must  be  taken  with  the 
fldkwing  ijooks,  where  the  crucial  features  arc  (a)  ilic  presence 
444)  ol  W  a^i:>l'Jtr.l^y,  partly  {at  all  events)  of  hjIf-Edoniitf 
affiaity,  brfOK  the  return  of  any  imporlanL  body  of  exiles 
(Neh.iU.);<9)UK  gaps  in  the  history  between  the  fall  of  Samaria 
(711)  RDd.  Jfnsalem  (586)  to  the  rise  of  the  hierocracy,  and  (c) 
tbitKlUioo  between  the  hints  of  renewed  polltJciI  activity  in 
2enbblbel'«tlma,  when  the  Temple  was  rebuilt  (c.  5:0-5  [6).  and 
the  mjvieiioas  catastrophe  (with  perhaps  another  disaster  to 
the  Temple),  probably  due  to  Edom,  which  is  implied  in  the  book 
of  Nebcroiah  (f.  444).  (See  Jews,  8  aa.)  These  data  lead  to  the 
fundamental  problem  of  Old  Testament  history.    Since  1870 
(WcUhausen's  De  gcniibiis  .  .  .  Judacis)  it  has  been  recognized 
that  I  Cbion.  ii.  and  iv.  accord  with  certain  details  in  ■  Samuel, 
^  kppW  to  refer  to  m  half-E^omfte  Judah  in  David's 
line  (e.  1000  B.c).'  More  recently  E.  ll^yci;  on  tb^  biA  of  a 
larger  induction,  has  pointed  out  the  relatiali«I  lUi  Judah  to  a 
large  group  of  Edomite  or  Edomite-IshmadlU  Iiibn.*  The 
Stories  in  Genesis  represent  a  southern  treatment  of  mHt&iiBn 
ItadMoB,  irith  local  and  aouthcm  venlona  ot,Jigend*  ^  iqytlis, 
and  with  Interests  which  could  only  belong  to  the  aouth.*  It 
has  loPR  been  perceived  that  Kadcsh  in  South  Palestine  was 
connected  with  a  laiv-giving  and  wiili  some  separate  movement 
into  Judah  of  clans  associated  iviih  the  f  jmily  uf  Moses,  Caleb, 
Kcnitet,  &c.  (see  Exodus,  Thx).  With  this  it  b  natural  to  con- 
nect tbe  traRsmisiion  and  presence  in  the  Old  Teslamerti  of 
spreifically  Kenite  tradition,  of  the  "southern"  stories  in 
Genesis,  ani  1  of  ibe  stories  of  Levi.'  ■  The  rist-  of  thii  now  Ju.Uh 
is  generally  attributed  to  David,  but  the  southern  clans  remain 
Ittdi^wndeiit  for  loine  five  centuries,  only  moving  a  few  miles 
nearer  Jerusalem;  and  this  vast  interval  tex'crs  the  old  half- 
Edomilc  or  Arabian  Judah  from  the  sequel — the  association  of 
suth  n.imes  a?  Korah,  Lihan  and  Heman  with  templc-psalms 
and  psalmody.*  It  has  long  been  agreed  that  bibli^  religion 
Ind  hiatoiy  are. indebted  In  some  way  to  groups  connected  with 
Edam  and  North  Arablat  and  repeated  endeavours  have  been 
made  to  explain  the  evidence  in  iU  bearing  upon  this  lengthy 
period."  TIil>  problem,  it  Is  beic  suggested,  is  in  the  fi^t  instance 
a  literary  one — the  litetaiy  treatment  by  southern  groups,  who 
,havebecomeIiraeIite^of  ft'lengthypetiodofhistoty.  When  the 
whole  body  of  evidence  is  viewed  comprehensively,  it  would  seem 
that  there  was  some  movement  northwards  of  semi-Edomiic 
blood,  tradition  and  literature,  the  dale  ol  v.hreh  may  be  pbccd 
during  the  internal  disorganization  of  Palestine,  and  presumably 
In  the  Mb  cental^.   SiKh  a  movement  is  in  keeping  with  the 
course  of  Pslect^ian  history  from  the  traditional  entrance  of 
tbe  Isradtte  Uibet  to  the  relatively  recent  migration  ol  the  tribe 
■"The  popnladoa  of  South  Judali  was  of  half-Arab  origin^' 
(W.  R-  So&h.  Old  TnL  Jtm.  Chunh.  p.  279). 

*  Meyer  and  Lmber,  op.  dl.,  p.  ^d.  ci  pojttm. 

■  So  especiBlly  Meyer  and  Luther,  op.  cil.;  cf.  also  H.  Gnssmann, 
ZnC/.  o&^tf.  IfiucMt.  (lotoj,  p.  iSacq.  Note  also  the  insv  that 
tbe  fnnd  book  of  Job  (j.s.)  haa  as  Edemtte  badtpouod. 

«  A.  R.  Gordon.  Early  Trad.tfGtn.  (Loodoo,  1907),  pp.  T4.  188; 
Ueyer,  op.  dl.,  pp.  83,  89  (on  tbe  LwiUs);  CtCMnano,  he  ni.; 
S.A,Cook,^m«r.Jm(rii.^3W.Xl90^,.ppi38aMn.  SseCMMu, 
LsviTXS,  and  Jaws,  f  3a  '  .1    -.  '  ' 

*  On  the  namcc  see  Gbmb&LOGT:  AUM;  Urmii  | «,«B^  and 
Eney.  Bib.  col.  1665  seq. 

*  W.  R,  Harper  (A  moi  and  Iloita.  1903,  p.  liv.)  observes;  "  Every 
-year  «ncc  the  work  of  W.R.Smith  brings  lErael  into  closer  fetation- 
ship  with  Arabia";  cf.  also  N.  Schmidt's  conclusions  IHibhtrt 
Jvumal,  1908,  p.  341), and  the  Jorahmn  lite  ihwry  i)(  T.  K.  Cheync, 
who  writes  IDetiiM  ami  Fait  0/  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  i^ondon,  190S, 


Tr,a4»t 
CrkkMm. 


ol  'Amr.'  In  the  Old  Ti 
phases:  Kdom,  the  more 
— both  cotild  share  in  tbc'^&fcSt' 
Jacob— and  the  hatred  of  the  treacherous  £dom  In  .the 
prophetical  writings.  Eariier  phases  have  not  survived,  and 
the  latt-mentioned  is  relatively  late,'  after  the  southern  influence 
had  left  itself  upon  hi.^tory,  legend,  (he  Temple  and  the 
ecclesiastical  bodies.  On  these  groimds,  then,  it  would  seem 
that  among  the  vicissitudes  of  the  8th  and  fallowing  centuries 
may  be  placed  a  movement  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
Israelite  hLslorj-  and  for  the  growth  of  the  Old  Testament,  one. 
however,  whiLh  has  been  reshafjed  and  supplcmente-l  (in  tlu- 
accoimt  of  the  Exodus  and  Invasion)  and  deliberately  suppressed 
or  ignored  in  tbe  histor;  of  the  age  (viz.  in  Eara-Nchemiah)^  aiita 
The  unanimous  reception  on  (he  part  of  all  biblical  BchUM 
that  the  Old  Testament  cannot  be  taken  as  it  stands  as  a  trust- 
worthy account  of  the  history  with  which  it  dc.ils, 
necessitates  a  hypothesis  or,  it  may  be,  a  scries  of 
hypotheses,  which  shall  enable  one  to  a[^roach  the 
more  detailed  study  of  Its  history  and  religion.  The  curious 
and  popular  tradition  that  Ezra  rewrote  the  Old  Testament 
(3  I^d,  xiv.),  the  concessions  of  conservative  scholars,  and  even 
the  view  that  the  Hebrew  text  is  loo  uncertain  for  literary 
criticism,  indicate  that  the  starting-point  of  inquit>  must  be 
the  present  form  of  the  writings.  The  necessary  work  of  literary 
analysis  reached  its  most  de6niie  stage  in  the  now  famous 
hypothesis  of  Graf  (1865-1866)  and  especially  Wellhausen  (1878), 
which  was  m.ide  more  uiJely  known  to  English  readers,  directly 
and  indirectly  through  W.  Rohertson  Smith,  in  the  gth  edition  of 
this  Encyclopaedia.'  The  work  of  literary  criticism  and  its 
application  to  biblical  history  and  religion  passed  into  a  pew 
stage  as  external  evidence  accumulated,  and,  more  particularly 
since  1900,  the  problems  have  assumed  new  shapes.  The 
tendency  has  been  to  assign  more  of  the  0!d  Testament,  in  its 
present  form,  to  the  Persian  age  and  later;  and  also  to  work 
upon  lines  which  are  intlucnccd  sometimes  by  the  close  .Tgrecmcnt 
with  Oriental  cijndilions  generally  and  sometimes  by  (lie  v.ry 
striking  divergences.  It  is  the  merit  of  Hugo  Winikler  e^pet  Lilly 
lo  have  lifted  biblical  study  out  of  the  ^^^ml.■nha^  n.im'w  IIiks 
upon  which  it  had  usually  proceeded,  but,  at  the  lime  ol  writing 
(iQio),  Old  Testament  criticism  stiil  nw.iii.-,  a  --'cind  riinr.i. illation 
of  the  admitted  inliTnal  intticuiLS  nml  el  iLe  k\!i.rjj,il  evidence 
for  Palestine  and  that  birger  area  of  Hhli.li  11  lornis  pari.  L'poii 
the  converpnec  of  the  n.iniftiid  lines  of  investigation  rest  HI 
reconstructions,  all  n:i  i  ln^ilical  studies  ol  biblical  religion,  law 
and  prophecy,  and  all  endeavours  to  place  the  various  develop- 
ments ill  an  adequate  historical  framework. 

The  preliminary  hypotheses,  it  would  seem,  man  be  both  literary 
and  historicil.  The  varied  standpoints  (historical,  social,  legal, 
religious,  Sc.)  combine  with  (he  fragmentary  char.ictcr  pniiaiiBaiy 
ol  much  of  the  evidence  to  sugeesi  that  the  literature  HyaoilMtet. 
Ii.ia  passe<l  through  ditferent  ctrclra,  with  excision  or  ^ 
revision  of  older  material,  and  with  the  incorporation  of  other 
m.ilcHal,  snmetimcs  of  older  origin  and  of  inJepeiKlfnt  literary 
growth.  CLin-eque:itly,  one  ii  ri-^trirtcd  in  the  first  instance  to 
such  l.tiratiiri.'  as  ^ur\iii-'^  :ind  in  ihi>  form  which  the  last  editors 
or  iiim;iilri'.  urivt'  it.  1  >if|i.T'-nl  vkws  as  rcfprds  history  (e.(. 
'n\ .I'ii  ri  ,  I  rr  ■  il  n ■  Tu.  rin.  riial  k^ijcioms)  and  religion  (cf.  the 
■l  .ilii'..  Ii  .>i  K].!i'  !,.  ■■in-ii,  Jurij'.dL-iii,  Ac.),  and  diHerent  priestly, 
[iruiilu  :  ilmI  riTiil  ■jnil.] r  uIim'*  ate  only  10  bc  cxpctled,  consider- 
lite  eh.Tr.iitf  r  ■■\  I'jleslinian  popiiL'-lion.     flence  to  wea\'e 


the  rial  a 
evolution 


into  a  sinfile 
ol  thought  1! 


historical  outline  or  into  an  orderiy 
to  overlook  the  probability  of  bona 

'J.  Dissard,  Fa.  Bibt..  1^5,  pp.  410-435.  &ime  S.  I^L  revolt 
is  also  reflected  shortly  before  the  rise  of  the  Jehu  dynasty  (Jaws. 
S  1 1).  A  few  centuries  later,  the  Edoroitei  (Iduraawn^  t — ~  — 
closely  connected  with  tbe  Jews:  an  IdjUMan  dyMMi  ^ 
the  Iferods— ruled  in  Jixlah,  and  once  mon  there  ■HHtMni 
considerable  amount  of  intermixture.  ^r.M 
■Cf.  R.  H.  Kennett.  Jeum.  neat.  Stud.  (1906),  p.  48;:  Ofm. 
BiU.  Essayi  (cd.  Swete),  p.  117.  For  an  Edomitc  invasion  betiNvn 
586  and  the  Greek  period,  see  also  H.  Winekler,  AlWr.  Foruh.  (1900), 
pp.  jjS  son..  455. 

Xially    Wellbausen's   article*.    "Pentateuch,"    "  Israel, 
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fide  divtfsences  of  tradition  and  to  assume  tKit  mf".'  r.  li- 
menury  Of  prunitive  thoayht  wu  excluded  by  the  j<lniiti>'d  di-v  el' f>- 
tneat  of  reOgiouft- social  ideals.  The  oldest  nudc  iis  of  hi'^ioHoil 
tr.idiiiun  appears  to  belong  to  Samaria,  but  it  h.ia  btto  adju^ied 
•..1  ii^liir  >ij;iJ[mints  or  interests,  which  are  app.itcnily  connected 
|\irtly  Miih  tiie  li.ilf-Edomiii'  and  panly  «iih  Ihc  old  indi- 
Et'nou9  JudjL'^in  sioct.'  {.Icni-sisi-Kings  tincoroplttc;  some  further 
malcruil  in  jL-rcmi,ili)  and  tiic  lalLT  Chronicles— Nchcmiah  iirt-  U 
tlnir  prL"*-iit  form  i>o->tcri()r  lo  Nthemiah's  time.  Unforturii.liJy 
the  evenls  o(  his  ;igc  .irp  shrouded  in  obscurity,  but  one  cw 
recognize  iht'  it'luni  "I  trom  llabylon  to  Jerusalem  and  it* 

CDvirons — now  h  ill-LiiiiiiiiiL— and  various  inlernal  rivalries  which 
culminate  in  the  S,iiii,-iritan  prhism.*  The  ecclesiastical  rivalrka 
have  left  their  mark  in  the  Pentateuch  and  (the  later)  Chroniclei, 
and  the  Samaritan  secession  appears  to  have  coloured  cnto  the 
book  of  Kings.  These  sources  then  ate  "  po«t -exilic,"  and  the 
elimination  of  material  fint  compo*ed  in  that  ace  leave*  hinorical, 
legal  >ad  other  material  which  was  obviou^  in  drculaiion  (m, 
the  non-prieetly  ponkxu  sf  CcneHR)>*  The  rel&tlvcly  rattier 
eroup  of  boou  U  aw  the  Kwlt  of  two  complicated  and  conicn- 
uouB  ndactk»%  ** DbnMnooflric "  (De«.-Kii«»)  and  '  Priestly' 
iGcBoia-Ioebak.  irfdi  tnees  ia  the  loliowiiif  boob).  The  former 
u  OBt^ooatJif  Intricate,  being  In  ita  vanout  aspect*  distinctly 
au&r.  ud  in  parts  even  later  tun  the  "  priestly."    It*  ctAndpdat, 

Dvsilea,  the  phases  being  now  northern  or  wider  Imellte,  now 
■Edomite  or  Judacan,  and  tmw  anii-Samarian. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  fate  incorporation  of  litcraturp,  somciinte* 
untouched  by  and  to  (Betimes  merely  approximaiing  to  '■  Oditcrty- 
oomic  "  languagcor  thought.  How  very  blr  ili,-  (il  im  umI  [■■ii,k~  .ire 
in  thdr  present  text  or  form  may  1*  fj  in  !;  :  i  ■  I.  -.  ;  .r;'  i  :i:it  1.1  r  lon 
of  Joshua.  Samuel  and  Kings,  and  fro^;.  ir  n  !.  m.i!  lnn  iry  ':r  jc- 
tore,  which  sunettsl^at  only  at  the  l,i-t  -t,l■.:l.■^  ■  .1  1  im.pil.iii.in 
dicy  btvueht  into  their  pri.-?<-n[  ^li.i;-.'.'  The  retuli  a  whoh  n-ndi 
to  show  that  the  "canoni,-.il  "  lii^inry  bulocip  to  ilic  b  .i  hier.iry 
viciisitudcs  and  that  fcimibr  inlliiLiiii  3  (whuh  have  not  allccicd 
(MTV  l"-j(ik  in  the  sinie  manner)  have  been  at  work  throtit:Iiout, 
■)  lio  history  of  thi-  jiait  is  vii-wrd  from  rather  Hitfcreni  [xiritioos 
which,  on  the  wholt.  arc  biibsequent  10  the  lelalivcl;  n  ■  ■  t  i  i  I  r,.[es 
— — .-_  that  ^nvc  bitth  Vi  11. w  olt^.ii  l^^lti'jn-.  ,  nd 
■f™™  Judah.  0,n.^'t;ucnlK,  ir^  :i-J<lr,io,M..ihr.  re- 
"V™^  mcnts  of  hiMoncalciiln  uni,  biblieul  ^tudy  li  :  ^  i  .  i..r,.'  i.lto 
account  the  iniricatL-  composite  character  of  the  toiitce* 
and  the  background  of  th^c  poiiiions.  Ii  is  the  criticism  of  sources 
which  have  both  ■  literary  and  an  historical  compositcness.  Not 
oflly  m  tbe  ftandpoint*  ot  local  inwrnt  (Sunaria,  Benjamin, 
]jlRBn''nd  tte  holf^Bdoiiute  Tudah  bung  Invotved],  bat  there  are 
rawRlBdda  dmlopmeM*  in  Uie  ccdcdulknl  bodies  (Za<Mdtea  of 
jenisaleai,  countty  uid  baB-Edomlta  prieMs^  Aaromtes)  which 
wn  infliwaoed  bdth  tbc  writins  and  the  reviHon  of  the  sources 
(ice  LiviTBt).  Yet  it  Is  noteworthy  that  the  traditions  are  usually 
naaaed,  readjusted  or  reinterpreted,  and  are  not  replarrd  by 
MttHV  new  ones.  Thus,  the  Samaritans  claim  the  tradin  .  cd 
itW'hH;  tbc  Chronicler  traces  the  connexion  between  "  jire  i  vi'  c  " 
ItM  "  pOSt-CXilic  "  Jiidaeans,  ignoring  and  obscuring  intcrvLr.ing 
MMtft'tbo  Mlulh  tVileslinlan  cycle  W  tradition  is  adapted  to  the 
nntMy  of  ■  desTcnt  inio  and  an  exodua  from  Erv'pt:  ZadoHte 
prietta  arc  cnrolL-'d  as  Aoj-onitcii,  and  ihc  hicrarLliical  Iradiiions 


'A  Samarian  (or  Ephraimitc  or  N.  Israelite)  nucleus  may  be 
rccogDized  In  tbe  books  of  Joshua-Kings;  see  the  article*  on  these 


•etilcment,  and  they  connect  <nth  the  liturgy  In  Deut,  xivii. 
Juihua's  covenant  at  Shechetn  and  the  Shechemite  covenant-god 
(ci.  Kcnnett,  Jouru.  TheoL  Slud..  1906,  pp.  49s  (qq.  :  Uncke,  «p.  cit., 
p.  89.  W.  Erbt,  Dii  Htbritr  (1906},  pp.  »j  eqq.i  Meyer  snd  Luther, 
pp,  ift  ttyi ,  530  wq-)- 

'TD«r«  seems  tobe  both  poUtical  and  rclipious  animosity,  but 
k  U  bM  cntaln  t^  Joscphu*  is  wrong  in  placing  the  schism  at  the 
CMM  of  tbt  Pmlao  period:  *W>  on  tbi«  point.  J7  Maiquart,  Jsr.  u. 
JU.^Kk.  (l W),  p.  57  irq. ;  C.  Steucrnagcl.  Thtolog.  Stud.  a.  JWl. 
(1409),  p-  Sifj-  Jahn,  BUcker  Esia  u.  Nelirmia  (Leiden,  1909), 

B],  173- 176;  C.  C.  Torrey,  E^ra  Studies  (Chicigi).  1910)1  PP>  3ai  soq. 
Id  priestly  rivalries  between  Cutha  and  Babylon  may  explain  why 
III*  milted  Samaritan*  became  known  as  Cuthaeans;  accordinz  to 
Ihv  prevailing  theory  their  predecessors,  the  "  ten  tribes"  had  been 
♦Hi led  in  (he  Hlh  centuiy. 

'The  lerm  '"  posl-exllic  "  Is  applied  to  literature  and  hittor>-  after 
Ihe  r«urn  of  exile*  and  thcrelieious  reconstruction  of  JlkI.Wi.  This, 
on  the  Iradilionsl  view,  wotlld  be  in  537.  if  there  v,ctc  il.r  ti  any 

Kntninrnt  rrturn.  Failing  this,  one  must  dcsct'nd  to  the  time  of 
Hifinlsh,  whirh  the  biblical  hlstofy  itself  r^rds  as  epoch- m.i king. 
The  Imdnncy  to  make  the  exile  an  abrtipt  and  complete  changcf  in 
tlf«  U  lisH^  upon  the  theory  underlying  Chroniclcs-Nchemiah  and 
U  ir)l«1»adlnK  (^rn  T'irrey,  ofi.  cil-  pp.  187  sqq,,  &cO. 

*  C(.  lha  "  l>tiileruncimir  "  form  of  Samuel,  and  the  depend- 
trtCM  of  ika  lltarary  growth  of  Genesis  and  the  account  <M  the 
•aniu*  IM  tavMON  of  PsWstioa  upon  tba  "  •mitbtiB  "  «yda  of 

tfMUtlaa. 


reveal         of  orderly  and  active  deveiopBieAt  in  onler  tn  I   _ 

the  changing  standpoinu  of  different  peMds  and  cii^Jc*.*  Tte 
feature  ivcur*  in  later  Palestinian  literattue  (mc  Midiasb,  Taukv 
where  there  are  taitr  forms  of  tbouriit  and  traditioa,  noaac  cfaaBat 
of  which  although  often  of  older  Migin.  are  alnxMt  or  mtiidy  ■aiiu^ 
in  the  OM  Testament.  Much  that  woukl  othcrwiae  be  «Bnite&|S 
became*  marc  clear  when  one  rcalin*  the  readinesa  with  us 
•ettkrs  adopt  the  traditional  belief  and  custom  of  a  land,  and  k 
psychological  tact  that  teaching  must  be  relevant  and  must  maid' 
the  primary  religious  feeling*  and  aspiiationB,  that  it  must  not  be  a 
entire  variance  with  cunent  betiefs,  but  most  repraaenc  tbe  tida 
belief*  in  a  new  form.  Any  conporisoa  of  the  treatment  erf  bUa 
figure*  or  event*  in  the  later  Uterature  will  niustrate  tbe  retemn 
of  certain  old  details,  tbe  appearance  of  new  oaea,  and  an  orf^ 
connexioo  which  is  everywhere  in  aocotdancc  whb  Koattmpaaf 
thought  and  tcacbiflg.  If  this  laiaea  pw iwiptfcw  tbat 
tbe  oldest  and  moat  isolated  biUioU  mdcaca  may  mt  umi  «i 
older  authority,  it  show*  also  that  the  foUer  detaila  ud  caanx 
cannot  be  confidently  recovered,'  and  that  earlier  fanm  wtc'il 
accord  with  earlier  Paleatiniaa  beBef.*  Hence,  ^though  tanrA 
may  be  most  untruatworthy  in  thair  pnacnt  fonn  or  naiwisiM. 
one  cannot  necesmrily  deny  that  a  foroance  may  fmampfom  * 
reality  of  history  or  that  it  may  preserve  the  fact  ol  an  event  c«cs 
at  the  period  to  whkh  it  is  ascr&ed  (<.g.  Abraham  and  AmrapU 
in  Gen.  xiv.;  the  invanoos  before  1000  B.C.,  Ac.).  But  in  d  sod 
cases  tbe  pnttnt  form  of  the  material  may  be  more  profitabty  aseri 
for  the  study  of  tbe  historical  or  religiou*  conccptiooa  of  it*  ace.  At 
the  same  time,  tbe  complexity  of  the  vidisiiudes  of  ttaditioafc 
exemplified  in  modem  Paleitiiie  itself,  cannot  be  ijgnond.*  Ftaalj, 
biblical  history  is  an  intentional  and  rcaaonecT  arranccaHSt 
material,  based  upon  compo^te  soon^  for  religious  Mid  dkl*».lit 
purposes.  Regarded  as  an  historical  work  there  ia  ■  nnarfaUr 
absence  of  proportion,  and  a  loss  of  per^Kctive  in  tbe  relatiea 
between  antediluvian,  patriarchal.  Mosaic  and  later  periods.  Frets 
the  literary-critical  results,  hojrever,  it  is  not  ao  mtich  (le 
history  of  consecutive  periods  as  toe  account  of  con 
perio<u  by  compilers  who  are  not  far  removed  (ram  ofie 
as  regards  dates,  but  differ  in  standpoints  There  waa,  m  one 
case,  a  retrospect  which  did  not  include  the  dcluee,  and  i* 
another  the  patriarchs  were  actual  settW*,  a  descent  into  Emt 
and  *ub*eqtient  exodus  being  ignored;  moreover,  tbe  *t»ndpaM 
of  Ihoae  who  did  not  co into eiile and  trfthoM^o did  and  imm— I 
wouM  naluially  dioer.  In  weaving  tbe  aooroes  togeahcr  (kc 
compiler*  had  some  acquaintance  of  course  with  paat  hMtorj, 
but  on  the  whde  it  Riaiufctt*  itself  only  al^tly  (see  jKwa,  J  14), 
and  the  complete  dironohq^l  mtem  odongs  to  the  latest  it^ 
Investigation  must  concern  ilsen  not  with  wbat  was  imswTilj  m 
probabry  known,  but  with  wbat  is  actually  pteaente^  Tbcficl 
remains  that  when  accepted  tradition  conflicts  with  mote  icEabk 
evidence  it  stands  upon  a  level  by  itself;'  and  it  is  certain  that  a 
compilation  based  upon  the  knowledge  which  nwdefTi  rtstanh 
whether  in  the  exact  •cience*  or  in  liiiliwy  ha*  gabled  woald 
have  neither  meaning  for  nor  influence  upon  the  people  whoa  it 
was  desired  to  instruct.  A  considerable  amount  of  earlier  hiatMy 
and  literature  has  been  lost,  and  it  it  probable  that  the  tratUtiaei 
of  tbe  ori^ns  of  the  composite  Israelites,  as  they  are  now  pre*erved. 
embody  evidence  belonging  to  tbe  nearer  events  of  the  teb^tk 
centuries.  Tbe  history  of  these  centurie*  ia  of  fundamental 
importance  in  any  attempt  to  "  reconstruct "  tublical  histocy.* 
The  fall  of  Samana  and  ludab  was  a  literary  as  well  as  a  poGtioI 
cataitfophe,  and  precisely  how  much  earlier  material  has  beei 


•  Cf.  S.  A.  Cook,  CrUieat  NoUt  om  Old  TuUiment  BitUry  (19D7X 
pp.  6»  Bet).,  67,  75  sqq.,  113  teq. 

•  This  applies  also  to  the  prophetical  wrltbigi,  the  atw}y  o(  whU 
Is  complicated  by  their  use  oi  f»st  biaiery  to  give  point  to  fair 
ideas  and  by  the  recurrence  in  hiatory  of  aomewhat  ismflar 
event*.  As  regards  the  situation*  which  pse*uppa*e  the  nuB 
of  Jerusalem  and  a  return  of  exiles  the  obacure  event*  after  the 
time  of  Zcrubbabel  cannot  be  left  out  of  account.  (Sec  Jm, 
IJ      17  |p.  IBs).  33  n.  5,  and  aTt>  ZBntAXiAM.) 

'Note  the  la^nd  growth  and  embelUshmefflt  of  traditian.  the 
inextricable  interweaving  of  tact  and  ficdoo,  tbe  dreuautaatisl 
or  ntionaliicd  storie*  of  imannary  beings,  tbe  niptmatursl  cr 
mythical  atone*  of  thttroughty  histOTical  periMtt,  tbe  abaolnte  to** 
of  perspective,  and  a  reliance  not  upon  the  merits  of  a  tradition  hat 
upon  tne  authority  with  which  it  i*  associated. 

■  Cf.  the  remarkable  Arabian  stories  of  their  predecessors,  or  the 
minriing  of  accurate  and  inaccuiate  data  in  Manetho  and  Ctenas. 

'  The  evidence  for  Jewish  colonies  at  Elephantine  in  Upper  Egypt 
(5thcenturyB.c.)haaopencdapnewpathslariDquiry.  Accotdingto 
some  scholars  it  is  probable  that  they  were  descended  from  tbe 
soldiers  settled  by  Pnmtek  I.  (7th  century),  and  not  only  are  they  in 
touch  with  Judah  and  Samaria,  but  in  T^mtck's  time  an  tffnn  was 
made  by  the  Asiatic  and  other  mercenaries  to  escape  into  EthiDpis 
(j.  H.  Breasted,  Ef  kuL  doe.  iv.  506  seq.).  It  is  already  m|gnlcd 
that  allusions  to  a  soioum  in  Egypt  may  refer,  not  to  tbe  lemete 
time*  ct  Jacob  and  Moses  but  to  the  drcamstances  of  the  7A 
centuiy;  see  C.  Steoemaeel,  a^  ctt.  pp.  7-ia;  B.  Hcjwr,  SUmm^ 
UrUUi  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  June  190a,    659.  a.  i. 
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fnmmd  h  a  pnUem  in  ittcU.  It  !■  vary  notevortliy,  however, 
thu,  while  no  ewe  wm  ukcn  to  pcewm  the  hittory  <A  the  ChaUeu 
■ad  Peniaa  Empire* — and  consequenily  the  moit  conluNd  ideal 
■nbMqueatty  mroer — the  day*  at  the  Auyrian  sapicnucy  leave  > 
much  dearer  inprint  id.  even  the  apocryphal  book  of  ToUt).  It 
may  perbaM  be  do  mere  chnnce  that  with  the  dyaaities  ol  Onri  and 
Jehu  the  mttocical  continuity  i*  mote  firm,  that  older  (onna  ol 
prophetical  narrative  are  preserved  (the  timet  from  Abab  to  JAu\, 
and  that  to  the  reipi  o(  the  great  Jeroboam  (firM  half  of  tM  Stn 
ceatiity),  tlw  ouiooical  writeis  have  ucribed  th*  eulieat  of  the 
tttuit  praabetkal  writiasa  (Aaoa  and  Hoaea). 

Esnnu  evkkncs  for  Falertine,  in  empbaniina  the  necemity 
toranconMcratioa  ol  the  ierioiu  oilBcultie*  in  (be  Old  Testament, 
_  ud  in  Slustnitins  at  onre  it*  asreetneot  and  still  more 

pccpleidiis  disagieenient  with  contempora^  condidona, 
famiAra  a  tnoee  stiiliinf  proof  of  ita  uniqueoea*  and  of  ita  permanent 
value.  The  Otd  Testament  preserves  traces  of  forgotten  history 
and  legend,  of  strange  Oriental  mythology,  and  the  remains  of  a 
seai-beatbcnish  post.  "  Canonical "  nutory,  legislation  and 
idij^oa  i"it™H  their  ptesent  fonns,  and,  while  the  earlier  atngea 
can  only  bicaaipletely  oe  tiwed,  the  book  stand*  at  the  bead  of 
wli— jiicni  literature,  paving  the  way  for  Christianity  and  Rabbini- 
cal JndaiBm,  and  innueoctng  the  growth  of  Mabommedanism.  In 
kanncthe  land  of  its  Inrth  it  has  been  taken  as  a  whole,  and  for 
many  centuries  has  been  regarded  as  bo  infallible  record  of  divinely 
granted  knowledge  and  of  divinely  shaped  history.  During  what 
is  relatively  a  very  brief  jMriod  deeper  inquiry  and  newer  knowkc^ 
have  forced  a  slow,  painful  but  steady  readjustment  of  rdigiou* 
convictions.  White  the  ideal*  and  teaching  of  the  Old  Tcitament 
have  olwayt  strtKk  a  responsive  chord,  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  evolntUB  of  man.  of  itte  world's  history  and  of  nan's  plaoe  in 
tike  univetia,  coMumly  nvcals  tlw  diScnnot  beiwtaa  iIm  value 
of  tba  old  Otientd  kcacy  for  its  iofiuence  upon  the  development 
of  manUnd  and  the  uneiaeattal  character  tC  that  wMch  his  had 
inevitably  to  be  retinqutsbed.  Yet,  wonderful  as  the  DM  Testament 
ho*  ever  tEcnwd  to  past  gcnetationa,  it  becomes  far  moec  profound 
a  pbraomenoa  when  it  is  viewed,  not  in  its  own  perspective  of  the 
uaity  of  liiMoiy~{rom  the  tiow  of  Adam,  but  in  the  history  of 
PolNtlne  and  of  the  old  Oriental  area.  It  enshrines  the  result  of 
ceit^n  influences,  the  teaching  of  certain  truths,  and  the  acquiriiion 
«f  new  ooneeptfcMs  of  the  leUtioas  between  man  and  man,  and  man 
and  God.  Man's  primary  rrii^ou*  feeling  seeks  to  bring  him  into 
•Modation  with  the  events  and  persons  of  hi*  race,  and  that  which  in 
the  -Old  Testament  appears  moat  perishable,  most  defective,  and 
wbidi  suffers  moet  under  critical  inauiry,  was  necessary  in  order 
to  adapt  new  teaching  to  the  oommonly  accepted  belief*  of  a  bygone 
and  primitive  people.'  The  place  of  the  OW  Testament  in  the 
general  education  of  the  world  is  at  the  close  of  one  era  and  at  the 
beginning  of  another.  After  a  lengthy  development  in  the  history 
of  the  human  rate  a  definite  stage  seems  to  have  been  reached 
•bout  5000  which  step  by  step  led  00  to  those  great  ancient 
cuhurea  (Egypttan,  Aegcaa,  Babylonian)  whidi  surrounded  Palea- 
tiae.'  These  have  influenced  all  subseouent  dviliaation,  and  it  was 
impossible  that  ancient  Palestine  could  have  been  isolated  from 
contemporary  thought  and  history.  After  reaching  an  astonishing 
boigbt  (roughly  3500-1500  B.C)  these  civilising  powers  slowly 
decayvd.  ud  we  icodi  the  mlddW  of  tlw  first  millennium  bx.— the 
$%*  which  is  associated  with  the  "  Deatcro- Isaiah  "  (laa.  x].-4v.), 
with  Cyrus  and  Zoroaster,  with  Buddha  and  Confucius,  and  with 
Pbocybdes  and  Socrates.'  This  age,  which  comes  midway  between 
the  second  Egyptian  dynasty  (e.  yooo  B.C.)  and  the  present  day, 
CDnnccta  the  decline  of  the  old  Oriental  cmnres  wiib  toe  rise  of  the 
Persians,  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  both  Babylonia  and  ^ypt  it 
was  an  age  of  revival,  but  there  was  no  longer  any  vitality  in  the 
eld  toil.  In  Palestine,  on  the  other  hand,  the  downfall  of  the  old 
mooarchiei  and  the  infuiioa  of  new  blood  gave  fresh  life  to  the  land. 
There  bad  indeed  been  pcevioos  immigration*,  hnt  the  poMUe  from 
tbc  desert  into  the  midst  of  Palestinian  culture  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  old  semi-heathenism  ol  the  land,  a  dcdension,  and  a  descent 
from  the  relative  umplicity  of  tribal  life'  Now,  however,  the 
poittical  conditions  were  favoomUe,  and  for  a  time  Palestine  could 
work  out  its  own  development.  In  theaa  vidssitudea  which  led  to 
tbe  growtb  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  its  preservation  amoi^  a  devoted 
people,  and  in  the  results  which  have  ensued  down  to  to-day,  it  is 
unpoasfble  not  to  believe  that  the  history  of  the  post,  with  its 
manifold  evolutions  of  thot^bt  and  action,  paints  the  way  to  the 
idipon  of  tbe  future.  (S>  A.  C) 


*  Cf.  P.  Gatdner,  Hia.  Vitw  of  Ne»  Tta.  (1904)  96,  44,  sqq. 
■  See  Meyer's  interesting  remarks,  Guek.  i.  Alt.  1.  U  sna  aqo. 
*Cl.  A.  P.  Stanley,  Jtmih  Cktink  (1865).  LcGturts  slv.  an).; 

A.  Jemnia*,  MmtOi.  Str&mmntft  <Leiprig,  I90f},  p.  ^  seq.  Among 
tbe  developments  In  Greek  thought  of  this  penod,  especially 
interesting  for  the  Old  Testament  t*  tbe  teaching  associated  with 
Pbocylides  of  Miletus;  see  Lincke,  Samarit,  pp.  47  seq. 

*  CI.  G.  A.  Smith,  Hitl,  Ce^.  pa,  Bs  iqq.,  also  tbe  Arab  historian 
Ibn  KhaidOo  on  the  eflect*  of  aviUatKm  upon  Arab  tribes  (sec 
«.£■  R.A.NichQlMB,£fl:AU.<!fd«ilnitftLeodoa,i907l,  pp.439 


TL—Fr9m  Alexandtr  l)nGrmtlo  AAjo. 

Mia  Ae  taking  of  Tyre  Aleaandn  dedded  to  idvutce  open 
Egypt.  With  tbe  eraptioD  of  Cam,  tbc  whole  of  Syri*  PalMt- 
tine  (as  it  was  called)  hod  made  ita  tubmiHion.  _  ^ . 
Hwt-^a  sammwj'  fom— is  Um  ntmtive  of  the  uManuir 
Gredt  UM«iu  Airiu  MiMtari^  U.  as).  Apart 
from  the  facts  contained  [■  tUt  statcoMst,  tbe  phraseology  is  of 
some  impoitaiice,  as  tbe  ilistrict  of  "  Palestinian  Syria  "  desriy 
includes  more  than  tbe  territwy  «l  the  FhllistiBes,  which  the 
adjective  property  deitotes  Uoeepbus,  AnH^tiiHa,  i.  6,  s,  liil.  v. 
ie>.  Fram  the  mlHtsqr  pobt  il  vhw— ud  Airiaa  dicw  upon 
the  menufai  of  two  of  Alennder's  DeotensBt*— tbe  sigaiAouit 
thing  was  that  not  merely  was  .the  coast  route  from  Tyre  to 
Gaza  open,  but  also  there  was  no  danger  of  a  Hank  attack  as  the 
cspeditionaiy  force  proceeded.  Palestinian  Syria,  In  fact,  is 
here  synonymous  with  wbat  ii  antuDonly  c^kd  Mestlse. 
Similarly  JoGcpbus  quotes  ffom  Hetodotus  tbe  Btalement  that 
the  Syrians  In  PaUttint  are  drcumcised  and  pTofesa  to  have 
leamMl  the  practice  from  the  Egyptians  (C.  Apiontm,  i.  la, 
S  j  t69i  171.  Niese);  and  be  comments  that  tlw  Jews  are  the  on^ 
tnhabitaiits  of  Pi^tina  who  do  so.  Thne  two  ym^pTw  M 
the  wider  use  of  tbe  adjective  and  mob  seem  to  tnlify  to 
the  forgotten  predominance  of  tbe  Philistines  in  the  land  cf 
CanaaiL 

But,  in  ^te  ot  tbe  statement  and  sOence  of  Airian,  Jewfrit 
tradition,  as  reported  \tf  Jose^ua  (jf  Ml.  id.  8, 3  sqq.),  repieseBts 
the  ln|^  priest  at  Jenaolem  as  rrfoslng  Alexander's  offered 
alliance  and  request  for  supplies.  The  Samaritans — the  Jews 
ignored  in  their  lecords  all  other  inhabitants  of  Palestine- 
courted  bis  favour,  but  the  Jews  kept  faith  with  Darius  so  kii^ 
as  be  lived.  CoMcqnently  a  vidt  to  jeruaakm  b  Intcipolated 
in  the  joamey  from  Tyre  to  Gaza;  and,  Akxaadcr,  contrary  to 
all  expectation.  Is  made  to  respect  the  high  prtot's  paufve 
resistance.  He  had  seen  his  figure  in  a  dream;  and  so  he  sacri* 
ficed  to  Cod  according  to  bb  direction,  inspected  the  book  of 
Dantd,  and  gave  tbcm--and  at  tbeir  leqtKst  tbe  Jews  of  Btbyloa 
and  Media — leave  to  follow  their  own  laws.  Tbe  Samaritans 
were  prompt  to  claim  like  privileges,  but  were  forced  to  confess 
ihst,  though  they  were  Hebrews,  they  were  caUed  tbe  Stdonlaitt 
of  Sbechem  and  were  not  Jews.  The  whole  stoiy  seems  to  be 
merely  a  dramatic  setting  of  tbe  fact  that  In  tbe  new  age 
inaugurated  by  Alexander  tbe  Jews  cn{oyed  rdfghms  Hberty. 
The  Samaritans  are  tbe  villains  of  the  piece.  But  It  is  poasble 
that  Palestinian  Jews  accompanied  the  expedition  as  guides 
or  exerted  their  influence  with  Jews  of  the  Di^wrsion  on  behalf 
of  Alexander. 

It  appears  from  this  tradition  that  tbe  Jews  of  Palestine 
occupied  little  more  than  Jerusalem.  Hiere  were  kings  of 
Syria  in  the  train  of  Alexander  who  thought  he  was  mad  iriien 
he  bowed  before  the  high  priest.  We  may  draw  the  inference 
that  they  formed  an  insignificant  item  in  the  population  of  a 
small  province  of  the  Persian  Em|Hre,  and  yet  doubt  whether 
they  did  acttially  rcfu:>c— alone  of  dl  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
— to  submit  to  the  conqueror  ot  the  whole.  At  any  rate  they 
came  into  line  with  the  rest  of  Syria  and  were  included  in  tbe 
province  of  Coele-Syria,  which  extended  from  the  Taunis  and 
Lebanon  range  to  Egypt.  The  province  was  entrusted  first  of 
all  to  Pannenio  (Curlius  iv.  i,  4)  and  by  him  haiided  over  to 
Andromachus  (Curtius  iv.  5,  9).  In  331  B.C.  the  Samaritans 
rebelled  and  bamed  Andromacbtts  alive  (Curthis  iv.  8,  0): 
Alexander  car's  up  from  Egypt,  punished  the  rebels,  and  settled 
Macedonians  In  their  dty.  The  loyally  of  the  Jews  he  rewarded 
by  granting  them  Samaritan  territory  free  of  tribute — according 
to  a  statement  attributed  Iqr  Joaephns  {c  Apionem,  iL  1 43t 
Niese)  to  Hecataeus. 

After  tbe  death  of  Alexander  (333  B.C.)  Ptolemy  La|j,  who 
became  satrap  and  then  king  of  Egypt  right  of  conquest 
(Diodonis  xviii.  30),  invaded  Coele-S/ria  in  310  B.C. 
Then  or  after  the  battle  of  Gaza  in  313  B.C.  Ptolemy 
was  opposed  by  the  Jews  and  enteied  Jerusalem  by  taking  advan* 
tage  ol  the  Sabbath  rest  (Agathar^ldcs  op.  Jot.  (.  Aplonem 
I  It,  II  tog  seq.;  d.  AwL  zS.  i,  i).  Whenever  thboeeivatioa 
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took  place,  Ptolemy  bwune  master  of  Paksline  in  jii  b.c., 
and  though,  as  Joseph  us  complmins,  he  may  have  dit^^ced  his 
lilk,  Sattr,  by  momentary  severity  at  the  outset,  later  he  created 
in  the  minds  of  the  Jews  the  impression  that  in  Palestine  or  in 
Ecypt  he  wa»— in  deed  as  wdl  as  in  name — their  preserver. 
Since  jis  Palestine  had  been  occupitd  by  the  forces  of 
Antifoous.  Ptolemy's  successful  focward  movement  was 
undertaken  by  the  advice  ol  Seleucus  (Diodorus  xix.  So  S4q-)> 
who  followed  it  up  by  resaininf  posscsuon  ol  Babylonia.  So 
the  Seleucid  era  began  in  311  ijc  (cf.  Uaccabea,  i.  10)  and  the 
dynasty  of  Seleucus  justified  the  "  prophecy  "  of  Daniel  (xi.  3): 
"  And  the  king  of  the  souih  (Ptolemy)  shall  be  strong,  but  one 
of  his  captains  (Seleucus)  shall  be  strong  above  him  and  have 
dominion  "  (sec  Seliucid  DysAsn). 

Abandoned  by  his  captain  and  future  rival,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy 
lelired  and  Idt  Palestine  to  Antigonua  for  ten  years.  In  30a 
BX.,  by  terms  ot  his  alliance  with  Seleucus,  Lysimachus  and 
CasMnder,  he  set  out  with  a  ooosidenble  force  and  subdued  all 
tbe  dties  ti  Code-Syria  (Diodorua  n.  tij).  A  runxMir  of  the 
defeat  of  his  allies  sent  Um  back  fton  tbe  siege  o(  Sidon  into 
Egypt,  and  in  tbe  partition  of  the  empire,  which  followed  their 
viaory  over  Antigonus  at  Iisus,  he  was  ignored.  But  when 
Sdeucus  came  to  claim  PalcMioe  as  part  of  his  share,  he 
found  his  old  chief  I*tolcmy  in  poascssion  and  retired  under 
protest.  From  301  b.c.~iq8  b.c  Palestine  remained,  with  short 
interruptions,  in  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies. 

Of  Palestine,  as  it  was  during  this  century  of  Egyptian 
dominaiion,  there  is  much  to  be  teamed  from  tbe  traditions, 
jums.^  reported  by  Joseph  us  (^id.  aii.  4),  in  which  the 
If  T?rtf>  career  of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Tobiah,  is  ^orificd  as 
the  mesas  whereby  the  national  misfortunes  were 
rectified.  This  Joseph  was  the  nephew  of  Onias,  son  of  Simon 
the  Righteous,  and  high  priest.  Onias  is  described — in  order 
to  cnhsBce  tbe  glory  of  Joaepb— at  a  man  of  small  intdh'gcncc 
and  deficient  in  w^th.  In  consequence  of  this  dcAdcncy  he 
failed  to  pay  the  tribute  due  from  the  people  to  Plolemy,  as  his 
fathers  had  done,  and  is  set  down  by  Josephus  as  a  miser  who 
cared  nothing  for  the  protest  of  Ptolemy's  special  ambassador. 
Considering  the  character  of  Joseph  as  it  was  revealed  by 
prosperity,  one  is  templed  to  find  other  explanations  of  hb 
conduct  than  avarice.  It  b  clearly  indicated  that  the  Jews  as  a 
whole  were  poor,  and  it  is  admittnl  that  Onias  was  not  wealthy. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  Sabbatical  year,  when  no  tribute  was  due. 
Pciiiaps  Onias  would  not  draw  upon  the  sacred  treasure  in  order 
to  pay  Itibute  to  Ptolemy.  In  any  case  Joseph  borrowed  money 
from  his  Iricnds  in  Samaria;  and  this  point  in  the  story  proves 
that  the  Jews  were  supposed  to  have  dealings  with  the  Samari- 
tans at  the  time  and  could  require  of  them  the  last  proof  of 
friendship.  Armed  with  bis  borrowed  mosey,  Joseph  betook 
himself  to  Egypt;  and  there  outbid  the  magnates  of  Syria  when 
tbe  taxes  of  the  province  were  put  up  to  auction.  He  had 
gained  I  he  ear  of  the  king  by  entertaining  hts  ambassador,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  cities— the  Creek  cities  of  Syria — 
were  discomfited.  The  king  gave  him  troops  and  he  borrowed 
flnre  money  from  the  king's  friends.  When  be  began  to  collect 
taxes  he  was  met  with  refusal  and  insult  at  Ascalon  and  at 
Scytbopolis,  but  he  caecutcd  the  chief  men  of  each  dty  and  sent 
their  goods  to  the  king.  Warned  by  these  examples,  the  Syrians 
Ofwned  their  gales  to  him  and  paid  their  taxes.  For  twenty- 
two  years  he  held  his  office  and  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
governor  of  Syria,  Pbomida  and  Samaria — "  A  good  man  " 
(Josephus  calls  him)  "  and  a  roan  of  mind,  who  rescued  the 
peopk  of  the  Jews  from  poverty  and  weakness,  and  set  them  on 
the  way  to  comparative  splendour  "  (<4mJ.  xu.  4,  10). 

The  story  illustrates  the  rise  of  a  wealthy  class  among  the 
Jews  of  Palestine,  10  whom  the  tolerant  and  distant  rule  <rf  the 
Ptolemies  afforded  wider  opportunities.  At  the  bc^jniung  it 
is  said  that  tbe  Samaritans  were  prosperous  and  persecuted  the 
Jem,  but  this  Jewish  bero  embracing  his  opportunities  reversed 
tbe  situation  and  prewmably  paid  the  tribute  due  from  the  Jews 
by  eiacting  raoie  from  the  non- Jewish  inhabitants  of  his  province. 
He  is  a  type  of  the  Jews  who  embraced  the  Creek  way  of  life 


as  it  was  lived  al  Akxandrfa;  but  his  Inftucnce  In  Palestine  was 
insidious  rather  than  actively  subversive  of  Judaism.  It  «m 
diOerent  when  the  Jews  who  wished  to  be  men  of  the  world  taofc 
their  Hellenism  from  the  Sdeocid  oouR  ud  courted  the  lawv 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

Halfway  through  this  ctntury  (349  B.a)  the  desultory  warfare 
between  Egypt  and  the  Seleucid  power  came  to  a  temporary 
end  (Dan.  xi.  6).  Ptolemy  U.  Philadelphus  gave  his  daughter 
Berenice  with  a  great  dowry  to  Antiodnts  U.  Tbeo*.  When 
Plolemy  died  (147  B.C.),  Antiochus'  divorced  wife  Lsodice  ««s 
restored  to  favour,  and  Antiochus. died  suddenly  in  order  that 
she  might  regain  ber  power.  Berenice  and  her  stm  were  likewfec 
removed  from  the  path  of  her  son  Selcocua.  In  tbe  vain  bop* 
of  protecting  his  sister  Berenice,  the  new  king  oS  Egypt,  Ptoleinj 
ni.  Eugerem  I.,  invaded  the  Seleuctd  territory,  "entctod  tbe 
fortress  of  the  king  of  tbe  north  "  (Dan.  xi.  j  sqq.),  and  ostly 
returned— laden  with  spoils,  images  captured  from  Egypt  by 
Cambyses,  and  captives  (j«nmKonDanicl/iK.al.) — to  put  down  a 
domestic  rebeUkm.  Selcucis  reconquered  northern  Syria  withnui 
much  difficulty  (Justin  xxxvii.  >,  1),  but  on  an  attempt  to  seta* 
Palestine  he  was  signally  defeated  by  Ptolemy  (Justin  nviL  1, 4). 

In  113  B.C.  Antiochus  III.  the  Great  came  to  tbe  thtTMte  ol 
the  SdMicid  Empire  and  set  about  extending  its  bound  aties  ia 
different  direaiona.  Hi*  first  attempl  on  Mestino 
(311  »£.)  (ailed;  tbe  woond  mccecdcd  by  the  onhjk 
treachery  of  Ptolemy's  lieutenant,  who  bad  been 
recalled  to  .Mexandria  in  consequence  of  lys  successful  rcsistascs 
to  the  eariier  invasion.  But  in  sfute  of  this  atsislance  the 
oHMiuest  of  Cocle-Syrfa  was  not  quickly  acfaieved;  and  whin 
Antiochus  advanced  In  siS  b.c.  he  was  opposed  by  the  Eigypemm 
on  land  and  sea.  No-erthcles&  he  made  his  way  Into  Palestine, 
planted  garrisons  at  Philotctia  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  Scyiho- 
polis,  and  finally  stormed  Rabbath-ammoa  (Philadelphia)  wrl«c& 
was  held  by  partisans  ^  Egypt.  Eariy  fa  117  mal  Ptolray 
Philopater  led  his  forces  towards  Raphia,  which  with  Can  wis 
now  in  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  and  drove  the  invaders  back. 
Tbe  great  multitude  was  given  into  bis  hand,  but  be  was  do*  la 
be  strengthened  permanently  by  hb  trhimph  (Dan.  si.  1 1  aqq  t. 
PolyUus  descrit>n  hu  triumpjial  progress  (v.  86):  "  AB  the 
cities  vied  with  one  another  in  returning  to  tbdi  aHepaaOfc 
The  inhabilanU  of  those  parts  are  always  ready  to  accomnodat* 
themselves  to  the  situation  of  the  moment  and  pnMnpl  to  pay 
ihe  courtesies  required  by  the  occa^on.  And  In  this  case  it  m 
natural  enough  becatise  of  their  deep-seated  aSection  for  the 
royal  bouse  of  Alexandria." 

When  Ptolemy  Phik^iater  died  In  305  a.c,  Antiocfaoa  and 
I^ilip  of  Macedon,  hb  nonunal  friends,  made  a  secret  compact 
(or  the  division  of  hb  possessions  outside  Egypt.  The  time  had 
come  of  which  Daniel  (xi.  13  sqq.)  says: "  Tbe  king  at  ibe  aarth 
shall  return  after  certain  years  with  a  great  army  and  with  Mwck 
riches.  And  in  those  times  there  shsU  many  stand  up  agaiiEt 
the  king  of  the  south;  also  the  robber*  of  thy  peoptK  shal 
exalt  themselves  to  establish  the  vision;  but  they  shall  fall.' 
Palestine  was  apparently  allotted  to  Antiochus  and  be  cbbm  to 
take  it,  while  Philip  created  a  diverrion  fn  Thrace  and  Aaa 
Minor.  Already  be  bad  allies  among  the  Jews  and,  if  Dxsid 
b  to  be  trusted,  there  were  other  Jews  who  rose  up  to  shake  at 
the  yoke  of  foreign  supremacy,  Seleucid  or  Egyptian,  and  aoo 
ceedcd  only  In  rendering  Ihe  triumph  of  Antiochus  caster  ei 
achievement.  Bui  in  the  year  300  B.C.  Rome  inier^'cacd  with 
an  embassy,  which  declared  war  upon  Philip  and  directed 
Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  to  make'  peace  (Polyb.  xvi.  37).  Aad 
in  198  B.C.  Antiochus  heard  that  Scopas,  Ptolemy's  birtd 
commander-in-chief  bad  retaken  Coele-Syria  (Polyb.  zvi.  30} 
and  had  subdued  tbe  nation  of  the  Jews  in  tbe  winter.  Per 
these  sufficient  reasons  Antiochus  honied  back  and  defeated 
Scopas  at  Paoeas,  wMch  was  known  later  as  Caesarca  PfaSpp' 
(Polyb.  xvL  t8  scq.).  After  hb  victory  he  took  formal  poescsAkii 
of  Balanaea,  Samarb,  Abtla  and  Gadora;  "and  rttcr  a  kitJr 
the  Jews  who  dwelt  round  about  the  shrine  called  Jcrtiaala 
came  over  to  him  **  (Polyb.  sv{.  jg).  Only  Gaza  wftlatood 
him,  as  it  withstood  Alexudcr;  and  Polybius  (tW.  40)  pnucs  tm 
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pmue  their  fidelity  to  Ptolemy.  Tberiegeof  Gut  wis  famotu; 
but  in  tbe  end  the  dij  wu  taken  by  «onn,  and  Antlodius, 
Hcnte  at  lut  of  the  jnovince,  which  his  utceaton  had  so  long 
coveted,  was  u  peace  with  Pt^emy,  as  the  Roman  embasBy 
directed.  From  Palestine  Antiochus  turned  to  tho  Greek  dtfes 
of  Asia  HlnOT,  and  by  196  BjC  be  was  In  Thrace.  There  he  was 
conbentcd  by  the  ambassadors  of  Rome,  who  expressed  their 
surjMise  at  his  actions.  Antfochus  replied  that  he  was  recovering 
the  tenitoiy  won  by  Sdeucus  bis  ancestor,  and  inquired  by  what 
it|^t  did  the  Romans  dispute  with  him  about  the  free  dties  in 
j>ffaea«  Aria  (Polyb.  zviii.  33  seq.).  The  conference  was 
^H^^^  broken  off  by  a  false  report  of  Ptolemy's  death,  bltt 
war  between  Rome  and  Antiochos  was  dearly  inevit- 
able—ad  Antlodius  wts  joined  by  Hannibal.  After  much 
diplomacy,  Antiochus  advanced  into  Greece  and  Rome  declared 
war  upon  him  in  191  B.C.  (Uvy  xjxvi.  i).  He  was  defeated  on 
tlu  seas  and  driven  fint  out  of  Gmce  and  then  out  of  Asia 
Minor.  His  army  was  practically  destroyed  at  Magoe^a,  and 
ho  was  forced  to  accept  the  terms  of  peace,  vdiich  the  Romans 
had  o&red  and  be  had  refused  before  the  battle.  By  the  peace 
of  Apamea  fiSS  B.C.)  be  abandoned  all  territMy  beyond  the 
Taurus  and  agreed  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  war.  He  had 
stood  in  tbe  beauteous  land— the  land  of  Israel — with  destruction 
in  bis  hand.  He  had  made  agreement  with  Ptolemy.  He  had 
tuiwd  hfs  fact  unto  the  isles  and  had  taken  many.  But  now 
a  commander  had  put  an  end  to  his  defiance  and  had  even 
returned  his  reproach  unto  him  (Dan.  xi.  t6-t8}_  After 
Magnesia  men  said  "  King  Antiochus  tbe  Great  vat "  (Appian, 
Syr.  37);  and  tbe  by-word  was  soon  justified  In  fact,  for  be 
plundned  a  temple  (rf  Bel  at  Elymais  to  ttplenish  his  exhausted 
treasury  and  met  tbe  fitting  punishment  from  the  gods  at  the 
han<b  of  the  inhabitants  (Dtodorus  xxix.  15).  He  Stumbled  and 
fdl  and  was  not  found  (Dan.  zi.  ig). 

The  need  which  drove  Antlodius  to  this  sacrflege  rested 
heavily  upon  hb  successor  Seleucus  IV.  (reigned  187-175  B.C.). 
-.^^^  Tbe  indemnity  had  still  to  be  pud  and  Danid 
ll>  designates  Seleucus  as  "one  that  shall  cause  an 
exactor  to  pass  through  the  ^ry  of  the  kingdom  " 
(xl.  30).  A  tradition  preserved  in  3  Mace  iiL  describes  tbe 
attempt  of  Hdiodorus,  tfie  Seleudd  prime  minister,  to  plunder 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  holy  dty  lay  In  perfect  peace 
and  the  laws  were  very  well  kept  because  of  tbe  piety  of  Onias 
the  high  priest.  But  one  Simon,  a  Benjamite,  who  bad  become 
guardian  of  the  temple,  quarrelled  with  Onias  about  the  dty 
market,  and  rqxirted  to  the  governor  of  Code-Syria  and 
Phoenicia  that  the  treasury  was  full  of  untold  sums  <rf  money. 
The  priests  and  pe(q;>le  besought  Heliodorus  to  leave  this  sacred 
treasure  untouched,  but  be  persisted  and— in  answer  to  their 
prayeis— was  overthrown  by  a  horse  with  a  terrible  rider  and 
scourged  by  two  youths.  Onias,  fearful  of  the  consequences, 
offered  a  sacrifice  Cor  his  restoration,  and  the  two  youths  appeared 
to  him  with  the  message  that  he  was  restored  for  the  sake  of 
Onias.  The  descriptloD  of  the  previous  tranquillity  may  be 
exaggerated,  though  it  is  dear  that  tbe  Jews,  like  the  other 
Inhabitants  of  Palestine,  must  have  been  left  very  much  to 
tfaemsdves;  but  the  enmity  between  the  adbeicnts  of  Simon 
and  the  ^ous  Jews,  who  sni^xirted  and  venerated  Oniss,  aeems 
to  be  a  necestaiy  preoondittm  ol  the  state  of  afiairs  soon  to 
be  revealed.  There  were  already  Jews  lAo  wished  to  make 
terms  with  thdr  overlord  at  all  costs. 

When  Antiochus  IV.  Ei^phanes  (t7$-tfi4  b.c.)  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  Jisea-^whw  name  beMtys  ■  leinbig  towards 
jt«(to>  Udkoism — tbe  brother  (rf  Odas,  tOenA  the  king 
cttw  tv.  I  bribe  for  the  higb-priestbood  and  another  for  leave 
«^jmm.  convert  Jerusalem  Into  a  Greek  dty  (»  Mace.  iv.  7 
aqq.).  Antiochus  bad  spent  his  youth  at  Rome  as  a  hostage, 
and  the  death  «t  Sdeucus  found  hin  filling  the  office  of  war 
ndnister  at  Athens.  Tbe  Hellenistic  Jews  were,  therefore,  bis 
natural  allies,  and  alEes  were  very  necessary  to  him  if  he  was  to 
establish  himself  in  Syria.  Onias  had  proceeded  to  Aolioch  to 
cKphtin  the  disorder  and  bloodshed  due  to  Jason's  followen, 
And  M  Jason,        pileat  of  the  Jews  by  grace  of  Aniiochui, 


bad  his  way.  Hie  exisUng  privileges,  which  the  Jews  owed  to 
their  ambassador  to  Rome,  were  thrust  aside.  In  defiance  of 
the  law  a  gymnasium  was  set  up  undo-  the  shadow  of  the  citadel. 
The  young  men  of  the  upper  dastes  assumed  tbe  Greek  hat,  and 
were  banded  together  mto  a  gild  <rf  $pJkebi  on  the  Greek  nudd. 
In  fact  Jason  established  in  Jerusalem  the  Institutions  which 
Strabo  expressly  describes  ts  visible  signs  of  the  Greek  way  of 
life — "  gymnasia  and  asBOdations  of  efkdi  and  dans  and  Greek 
names  borne  by  Romans  "  (v,  p.  164,  referring  to  Ncqiolla)— 
and  that  on  bis  own  initiative.  The  party  who  wished  to  make 
a  covenant  with  the  bcathen  (i  Mocc.  i.  11  sqq.)  were  In  the 
majority;  and  so  far  and  so  long  as  they  were  in  the  ascendant 
Antiochus  was  rid  of  his  chief  danger  In  Palestine,  the  debatable 
land  between  Syria  and  Egypt.  At  first  Egypt  was  wdl 
disposed  to  him,  ai  Qeopatra  bis  abter  was  legcut.  But  ^e 
died  in  173  B.C 

The  struggle  for  the  possesion  of  Palestine  began  in  170  s  c., 
when  Rome  was  preoccupied  with  the  war  against  Perseus  of 
Macedonia.  Antiochus  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome  to  protest 
that  Ptolemy,  contrary  to  all  law  and  equity,  was  attacking 
bim  (Polyb.  xxvil.  17}.  In  self  defence,  therefore,  Antiochus 
advanced  through  Palestine  and  defeated  the  Egyptian  army 
near  Pduslum  on  the  frontier.  At  the  news  the  young  king, 
Ptolemy  Hiikmietor,  fled  by  sea,  only  to  fall  into  his  uncle's 
hands;  but  his  younger  brother,  Ptolemy  Eoergetes  II.,  was 
prodaimcd  king  by  tbe  people  of  Alexandria  (I^yb.  xxix.  8). 
Thus  Antiochus  entered  Egypt  as  the  champion  of  the  ri^tful 
king  and  laid  siege  to  Alexan<hia,  which  was  held  by  the  usurper. 
When  be  abandoned  the  siege  and  returned  to  Syria,  Philometor, 
whom  be  had  established  at  Memphis,  was  reconciled  with  his 
brother,  bdag  convinced  of  hb  protector's  duplldty  by  the  fact 
that  he  left  a  Syrian  garrison  in  Pdusium.  In  168  B.C.  Antiochus 
relumed  and  fbund  that  the  pretext  for  his  present  there  was 
gone.  Moreover  the  defeat  of  Perseus  at  Pydna  set  Rome  free 
to  take  a  strong  line  in  Egypt.  As  he  ai^Hoadied  Alexandria 
Antiochus  met  the  Roman  ambassador,  and,  after  a  brief 
attempt  at  evarion,  accepted  his  ultimatum  on  the  spot.  He 
evacuated  Egypt  and  returned  home  cowed  (Dan.  xl.  30;  cf. 
Polyb.  xxix.  11).  Later  he  oould  attend  the  celebration  of  tbe 
Roman  triumph  over  Macedonia,  and  surpass  it  by  a  festival  at 
Antioch  In  hcnour  of  his  conquest  of  Eg^  (Polyb.  zxxi.  3-5); 
but  the  loss  of  Pdusium  made  it  imperative  that  be  should  be 
sure  of  Palestine.  His  friends  the  Hdlenldng  Jews  had  s^t 
up  into  factitMis.  Mendaus,  tbe  brother  <rf  Simon  the  Benjamite, 
had  bought  the  hij^prlesthood  over  the  head  of  Jason,  who 
fled  into  the  country  of  the  Ammmites,  in  171  B.c.  (>  Hacc. 
iv.  »3  sqq.).  To  secure  his  position  ((or  be  was  not  even  of 
the  priestly  tribe)  Menelaus  persuaded  the  deputy  of  Antiocfaus, 
who  was  dealing  with  a  revolt  at  Tonus,  to  put  Onias  to  desth. 
Antiochus,  on  hb  return,  had  hb  deputy  executed  and  wept  for 
the  dead  Oidas.  But  Menelaus  managed  to  retain  his  position, 
and  hb  accusefa  were  put  to  death.  Antiochus  could  jntj 
Onias,  who  had  been  templed  from  the  sanctuary  at  Daphne, 
but  he  needed  an  ally  In  Jerusalem— and  money.  Then,  during 
the  first  or  second  invasion  of  Egypt,  Jason,  bearing  that 
Antiochus  was  dead,  returned  suddenly  and  massacred  all  the 
followen  «t  Menelaus  who  did  not  take  refuge  in  the  dtadd.  He 
had  some  claim  to  the  loyalty  of  such  pk>us  Jews  as  remained, 
because  he  was  of  the  tribe  it  Levi— in  s[»le  of  the  means  he, 
like  Menelaus,  bad  employed  to  get  the  high-pricslhood.  Hb 
tempnary  success  reveals  the  strength  of  the  party  who  wbhed 
to  adi^  the  Gredc  way  of  life  widwut  consenting  to  the  complete 
substitution  of  the  authority  of  Antiochus  [or  the  prescriptions 
of  the  Mosaic  Law.  It  was  also  a  warning  lo  Antiochus,  who 
retum«l  to  exact  a  Moody  vengeance  and  lo  loot  the  Temple 
{169  or  16S  B.C.).  After  the  evacuation  of  Egypt,  Antiochus 
fallowed  out  the  policy  which  Jason  had  suggested  19  him  at  the 
first.  Jerusalem  was  suddenly  occu|ded  by  one  of  hb  captains, 
and  a  garrison  was  planted  in  a  new  fortress  00  n^^^^^ 
Mount  Zion,  Then  (o  coerce  the  Jews  into  con- 
formity, the  Law  was  ooiraged  in  the  Holy  Pbue.  The  worship 
of  Zeus  (Hynplua  r^aced  the  wonUp  of  Yabwch,  and  twine 
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wmoffereduintbeEIruiimaamystems.  At  the  same  time  the 
SuDtritaB  temple  U  Shecbem  wu  made  over  to  Ze\a  Xcnius: 
it  it  probable  lliu  the  Samaritau  were,  hit  the  Jews,  divided 
into  two  parlkf.  The  practice  oC  Judaism  was  prohibiicd  by 
■  royal  edict  (i  Mace.  L  41-^3;  >  Mace  vi.-vii.  43).  and  aome 
of  the  Jews  died  rather  than  disobey  the  law  of  Motes.  It  u 
legttioute  to  suppose  that  this  altitude  would  have  turprbed 
Auiochut  if  lie  had  heard  ol  it.  His  Jewish  /riends,  fint  Jeson 
and  then  Menclaus,  had  been  enli^tcited  enough  to  throw  ofl 
their  prejudices,  and,  w  far  as  be  could  know,  they  rcpretcnted 
the  majority  of  the  Jews.  Zeus  was  for  him  the  supreme  god 
of  the  Greek  pantheon,  and  the  syncretism,  which  he  suegested 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  lus  empire,  assuredly  involved  no 
ladignity  to  the  only  Cod  of  the  Jew*.  At  Athens  Aniiochus 
began  to  buHd  a  vast  tem|de  of  Zeus  (Mympius,  in  place  of  one 
begun  by  Pcisiatratus;  but  it  was  only  finished  by  Hadrian  in 
A.U.  I30>  Zeus  OlympiuB  was  figured  on  his  coins,  and  he 
erected  a  statue  of  Zeus  (Hympiu*  in  the  Tempte  of  Apollo  at 
Daphne.  Uoi«,  be  identified  hioueU — EiMpbanei,  Cad  UoMifal 
— with  Zeus,  wben  he  magnified  himself  above  all  other  goda 
(Dan.  si.  37).  To  the  minority  o(  strict  Jews  he  was  therefore 
"  the  abomination  of  desobtioa  standing  where  ouglit  itot  "; 
but  the  majoiity  be  carried  with  him  and,  when  be  was  dying 
(165  B.c)  duiing  his  cast  em  campaigns,  he  wrote  to  the  loyal 
Jews  as  their  fellow  citiien  and  general,  exhorting  them  to 
preserve  their  present  goodwill  towards  him  and  his  son,  on 
the  ground  that  his  son  would  continue  bis  policy  in  gentleness 
and  kindness,  and  so  moimain  .friendly  Klationt  with  them 
(a  Hacc.  Is.). 

For  the  Jews  who  still  deserved  Ibe  name  the  policy  of 
Antiochus  wore  a  very  different  aq>cct.  Many  of  tbcm  bccimc 
martyrs  for  the  Law,  and  for  a  time  none  would 
raise  his  band  to  defend  himself  on  the  Sabbath  if 
-at  alL  Na  record  remains  of  tlw  success  of  the 
Atlieniao  missionary  whom  Antiochus  sent  to  preach  ihc 
yew  Catholicism;  but  the  soldiers  at  any  rale  did  their  work 
thoroughly.  At  last  a  priestly  family  at  a  viU^e  called  Moddn 
Cpmaiitted  themselves  to  active  resistance;  and,  when  they 
suspended  the  Sabbath  law  for  purposes  of  self  defence,  they  were 
joined  by  the  Hasidaeans  (Assidacans),  who  seem  to  have  been 
the  spiritual  ancestors  of  the  Pharisees.  The  situation  was 
plain  enough:  unless  the  particular  law  of  the  Sabbailt  was 
suspended  there  would  soon  have  been  none  to  keep  the  Law  at 
alt  in  Palestine.  Jerusalem  had  aposUlited,  but  the  country 
so  far  as  it  was  populated  by  Jews  wa*  faithfuL  Under  Judas 
Uacotbeus  the  outlaws  wandered  up  and  down  re^laUishing 
by  force  their  proscribed  religion.  In  165  b.c:  they  attained 
their  end,  the  regent  of  Syria  conceded  the  measure  of  toleration 
they  required  with  the  approval  of  Rome;  and  in  164  B.C.  the 
temple  wu  purged  of  its  dnecrationu  But  Judas  did  not  by 
down  his  arms,  and  added  to  his  resources  by  rescuing  the  Jews 
of  Galilee  and  Gilead  and  settling  them  in  Judaea  (1  Mace.  v.). 
The  Nabataean  Arabs  and  the  Greeks  of  Scythopolb  befriended 
them,  but  the  province  generally  was  bostile.  In  spite  of  their 
hostility  Judas  more  than  held  his  own  until  the  regent  defeated 
him  at  Bcthiachariah.  The  rcbcb  were  driven  back  on  &Iount 
Zion  and  were  there  besieged  (i6j  b.c).  The  rumour  of  a 
ptetender  to  the  throne  saved  them  from  destruction,  and  they 
capitulated,  exchan^ng  the  strongholds  they  bad  for  their  lives. 
At  any  ntc  the  time  of  compulsory  fusion  with  the  Creeks  was 
ended  once  for  all.  In  161  b.c  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Selcucus, 
escaped  from  Rome  and  was  proclaimed  king.  Like  Antiochus 
Epifdiancs,  who  also  had  spent  his  youth  as  a  hostage  in  Rome, 
he  tras  inclined  to  ItatOi  tO  the  HcUcniziBg  Jews,  whom  he  found 
assembled  in  full  foiee  at  Anlioch,  and  to  support  them  against 
Judas,  who  was  »ow  Mpteme  in  Judaea.  But  he  dealt  more 
Mil^^  (ubtly  with  them:  instead  of  a  pagan  missionary  he 
smt  them  Alcimus,  >  legitimate  high-priest,  who  de- 
tached the  Hasidacant  from  Jodas.  Indeed,  Aidnuis  and  bis 
company  did  more  miKhicf  among  the  laneliiet  than  the  heathen 
( I  Uacc.  vS.  >j)  and  Judwtook  vcagcaBccupoa  those  who  deserted 
fignhte.  Mkanor  ma  ap|Miaitd  govetnor  aad  ptmilcd  npoa 


Judoi  to  settle  down  hlie  an  ordinary  ciiUen.  But  Akinus  < 
plained  to  the  king  and  Judos  fled  just  in  time  to  escape  bctag 
sent  to  Anlioch  as  a  prisoner.  In  the  battle  of  Adasa,  which  sooa 
followed,  Nicanor  was  defeated  and  Ida  forces  annihilated, 
thanks  10  the  Jews  who  came  out  fiomall  the  viUageaof  JtidacB 
(1  Mace.  vil. 46).  f^t  thti  pnint  fifii  ■  r )  Jiiiliiirnt  an  1  iiiliiHij 
to  Rome  and  an  alliance  was  concluded  (t  Mace.  viiL),  too  laie 
to  save  Judas  from  the  dctemioed  and  victotioas  attBch  of 
Demetrius.  The  death  of  Judas  at  Elasa  left  the  field  oficn  to 
the  apostates,  and  hit  foUowen  were  reduced  to  Ihc  level  «f 
roving  brigands.  The  Syrian  general  made  fruitless  attempu  to 
capture  them,  and  build  forts  in  Judaea  whose  garrisons  sboold 
harait  Israel  (>  Mace.  ix.  50-53),  but  Jonathan  and  Sunoo, 
brothers  of  Judas,  found  their  power  increase  until  Jnniihnn 
ruled  at  Michmash  as  judge  and  destroyed  the  (odlms  o«t  af 
Israel  (i  Mace.  fx.  73). 

In  1 53  B.a  there  appeared  another  of  the  series  of  prcteaden 
to  the  Syrian  throne,  to  whose  rivalry  Jonathan,  and 
after  bin,  owed  the  position  they  acqdred  for 
themselves  and  their  nation.  Jonathan  watrecoff- 
nixed  as  the  bead  of  the  Jews,  and  his  prestige  and 
power  were  such  that  the  charges  of  the  HcUeniiing  Jevs 
received  scant  attention.  As  the  yean  went  on  he  bccuae 
Strategus  and  the  Syrian  garrisons  were  withdrawn  froa  all  the 
strongholds  eucpt  Jerusalem  and  Bcthair.  In  147  B.C.  be 
defeated  the  governor  of  Coele-Syria  in  another  cfvil  war  and 
received  Ekron  as  his  personal  reward — at  it  was  said  in  the  amme 
of  the  prophet  Zachaiish  (ix.  7),  "and  Ekron  shall  be  asa 
Jebusite."  The  king  for  wlwm  be  fought  was  de^ed;  but  fcin 
successor  acceded  to  the  demands  of  Jonathan,  added  tbxeo 
districts  of  Samaria  to  Judaea  and  treed  the  whole  from  tribMe. 
The  next  king  confirmed  this  and  appointed  Simon  miUtaiy 
commander  of  the  district  stretching  from  Tyre  to  Egypt.  So 
with  Syrian  as  well  as  Jewish  troops  the  brothers  act  abeM 
subduing  Palestioe;  and  Jonathan  seat  ambaasadora  in  the  Maw 
of  the  high-pncsl  and  people  of  the  Jews  to  Rome  and  Spaiia. 
In  spite  of  the  treacherous  murder  of  Jonathan  by  the  Syrian 
general,  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews  was  more  than  maintained  hf 
Simon.  The  port  ol  Joppa,  which  was  already  occupied  by  n 
Jewish  garrison,  wat  cicued  of  its  inhabitants  and  popmlatcd 
by  Jews.  Finally,  in  141  B.C.,  the  new  era  began:  the  yoke  af 
the  heathen  was  taken  away  from  Israel  aitd  Simon  was  declared 
high-pricsi  and  general  and  ruler  of  the  Jews  foe  ever  aatil 
there  should  arise  a  faithful  prt^het  (i  Uacc.  xiii.  41,  xiv.  «a). 

In  135  B.C.  the  political  amUtions  of  the  Jews  were  rudcty 
checked:  a  new  king  of  Syria,  Antiochua  Stdeies,  tvseotcd  th«dr 
encroachments  at  Joppa  and  Goxara  and  drove  ibem 
bock  into  Jerusalem.  In  134  famine  compelled  JpkB 
Ifyrcanus,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Simon,  to 
a  belated  com|riisnce  with  the  king's  demands.  The  Jews  laiA 
down  their  arms,  dismantled  Jerusalem,  and  agreed  to  pay  rm 
for  Joppa  and  Caaara.  'But  in  lag  B.c  Antiochus  died  *g*"T^ 
in  the  East  and  for  sixty-five  years  the  Jews  enjoyed  indepen- 
dence. John  llyrcoous  was  not  slow  to  take  advonlaae  oi  hit 
opportunities.  He  conquered  the  Samaritans  and  desKoyed  the 
temple  on  &Iount  Geriam.  He  subdued  the  Edomitcs  and 
compelled  them  to  become  Jews.  Soon  after  his  death  tab  tarn 
stormed  Samaria,  which  Alexander  the  Great  hod  coloniaed  «iih 
Macedonian  soldiers,  and  raxed  it  to  the  ground.  Jvdas  AiuB*. 
bulus,  who  succeeded  and  was  the  first  of  the  Hasmonacut, 
called  himself  king  and  followed  his  lather's  example  by  com- 
peUing  the  Iturseans  to  become  Jews,  and  so  creating  tbe  Galilee 
of  New  Testament  times.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  Edoaatak 
it  is  natural  to  suppoK  that  there  exiucd  already  a  nndcvB  al 
professing  Jews  which  made  the  wholesale  coowsion  poadfeh. 
By  this  time  (103  B.C.)  it  was  clear  that  the  KatnonMnas  wete 
— from  tbe  point  of  view  of  s  purist— practically  indisiiagMdi- 
able  from  the  Hellcnixcrs  whom  Judos  had  opposed  so  keesriy. 
except  that  they  did  not  abandon  tbe  formal  obacrvaDcca  of 
Judaism,  and  even  enforced  them  upon  fottigners.  Coase- 
quently  the  Jews  were  divided  into  two  paitiet— Phstnccs  and 
Sadduccen— of  whom  the  Pharisees  carad  wily  lor  datag  m 
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endtzrins  the  will  of  God  u  revealed  in  Scripture  or  in  the 
icvcDtA  of  Ustoiy.  This  division  bore  bitter  fniit  m  the  reign  of 
ff>b«*Ma  Alexukdcf  Jaiuunii  (104-78  bx.),  wbo  by  a  standing 
II  amy  achieved  a  tenitorial  afitiaim  «hkh  wtu  tiiik 

IT  ■  r Ai  ■  ■  ■  ■  1^      mind     the  Pharisees.  At  first  bis  attack  upon 
Ptolemai*  brought  faim  into  conflict  with  Egypt,  in  which  be  was 
wonted,  but  the  Jewish  general  who  commanded  tl)e  Egyptian 
mxtny  pmuaded  the  queen  to  evacuate  Palestine.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  eountiy  cast  of  the  Jordan,  and  then  to  PbUiitia. 
lAter  be  was  utterly  defeated  by  a  king  of  Atabians  and  fled  to 
JerusaUm,  only  to  find  that  the  Pharisees  had  raised  his  people 
against         and  would  only  be  satisfied  by  his  death.  The 
T«bels'  MVol  to  the  Sdeudd  governor  of  part  of  Syria  (88  B.C.) 
c»med  ft  rcvnbioo  in  Us  favour,  and  finally  he  made  peace  by 
more  than  Roman  methods.  Aretas,  the  AnUan  king,  pressed 
bins  hard  on  the-  south  and  the  east,  but  he  was  able  to  m^e 
some  conquests  still  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.   In  spite  of  his 
quarrel  with  the  Fhariseca,  he  seems  to  ham  offered  the  dttes 
be  conquered  the  choice  between  Judaism,  and  destruction 
(Jos.  ^iif. ziii. IS, 4).  Under Ak«andn,huwIilow(78-69B.C.), 
the  Pharisees  ruled  the  Jews  and  no  expaiuiwt  of  the  kingdom 
'  wms  mttempted.    It  was  threatened  by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
vtao  then  held  the  Syrian  Em[»ie,  but  a  bribe  and  the  imminence 
of  Uw  Roatttu  (Jos.  AiU.  xiiL  16,  4;  War  i.  s,  3)  saved  it.  At 
'  b«r  death  a  dvU  war  began  between  her  sons,  which  left  the 
^.^^     .     way  open  for  Rome.   Poiiy)ey's  lieutenant  Scaunu 
entered  Syria  in  65  B.c,  after  the  final  defeat  of 
Mithtadatcs,  and  Fompey  soon  followed  to  take  oommand  of 
'  the  situatkm.  Three  parties  pleaded  before  him,  the  lepte- 
-  aeatatives  of  the  rival  kings  and  a  depuutkm  from  the  peoi4e 
who  wished  to  obey  no  king,  but  oiUy  the  priests  of  thrir  God 
(Jos.  AmI.  nv,  3, 1.)    Pompey  finally  decided  in  favour  of  Hyrca- 
inis,aAd  entered  Jerusalem  by  tlic  aid  of  his  party.  TheadberenU 
of  Ariatobuhu  sdaed  and  bdd  the  temple  mount  against  tin 
- '  Komans,  but  oa  the  Day  of  Atonement  of  the  year  63  B.C 
their  position  was  stormed  and  the  priests  were  cut  down  at 
the  altars  (Jos.  Ani.  ziv.  4,  a — 4;  War  L  7).    Hyrcanus  was  left 
as  hi|^-[niett — twl  king  of  the  Jews-^nd  hb  territory  was 
'  -  ■  cuztaUed.  The  coast  towns  and  the  DecapoKs,  together  with 
•  -  Simula  and  Scjrthopi^  were  incofpoisted  in  ibe  new  I^Hnan 

-  province  of  Syria. 

In  61  BX.  Pompey  celebrated  the  third  of  a  series  of  triumphs 
over  Africa,  Euiope  and  Asia,  and  in  bis  train,  among  the 
piiKmen  <rf  mr,  was  Aiistobuhu,  king  of  Judaea.  Palestine 
,V -■  meanwhiJe  remained  quiet  until  57  bx.,  when  Alexander,  the 
J  '  -  woa  til  Aristobulus,  escaped  from  his  Roman  captivity  and 
...  ■  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  his  father's  kingdom. 
^. .'  Auhis  Gabinius,  the  new  proconsul  of  Syria,  defeated  his  hastily 
~'-    gathmd  Sotem,  bcsiqed  him  ht  one  of  the  fortieases  he  had 

-  managed  to  acquire,  and  induced  him  to  abandon  his  attempt 
V:.  In  return  for  his  life.   The  impotence  of  Hyrcanus  was  so 

'1   ■  obvious  that  Gabiiuus  proceeded  to  deprive  him  of  all  political 
'  power  by  divldmg  the  country  into  five  cantons,  having  Jerusa- 
:•,  hta,  Cuaia,  Amathtn,  Jerkbo,  and  Seppboris,  as  their  capitals. 
'".'■J.  Other  raids,  headed  by  Aristobulus, w  his  son,  or  his  adherent 
.:  Peilholaus,  dbturbed  Palestine  during  the  interval  between 
'      57  and  51  B.a  and  served  to  create  a  prejudice  against  the  Jews 
1"''.'.   in  the  mSoA  of  thdr  masters.  But  with  the  dvil  wars  which 
begn  hi  49  BX;  there  came  oppwtanitiea  which  Hyrcanus,  at 
thehutanceofAntipater,  used  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Caesar. 
,  Once  more,  as  in  the  days  of  Simon,  the  suzerain  power  was 
divided  against  itself,  and,  though  Rome  was  as  strong  as  the 
~ Seleudds  had  been  weak,  Caesar  was  graUfnL   For  timely 
he^  In  the  Egyptian  War  of  47  BX.  Hyrcanus  was  rewarded 
.  by  the  title  of  Ethnarch,  and  Antipster  with  the  Ronum  dtiren* 
'  ..  ship  sad  the  office  of  procurator  of  Judaea.  Thesonsof  Antipater 
becamt  deputies  for  their  father;  and  it  appears  that  Galilee, 
^' '     which  was  entrusted  to  Herod,  fell  within  his  jurisdiction. 
'  The  power  of  thh  Idumaean  family  provoked  popular 

'1  nHwm.    Hnngs  and  Antipater  was  p^ned.  But  Hend  held 
his  ground  as  governor  of  Coele-Syria  and  retained 
r  -^^  tht  fwonr  «f  Caidui  and  Marit  Antony  jo  torn,  deqiita  the 
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complaints  (rf  the  Jewish  nobility.  In  43  B.C.,  however,  the 
tyrant  of  Tyre  encroached  upon  Galilean  territory  and  in  40  tx; 
Herod  had  to  fly  for  his  life  before  the  Firthians.  Even  as  a 
landless  fugitive  Hcn>d  conU  count  upon  Roaian  support.  At 
the  instance  of  Mark  Antony,  and  with  the  aaeat  of  Octavian, 
the  senate  declared  him  king  of  Judaea,  and  after  two  years' 
fighting  he  made  his  title  good.  Aniisonus,  whom  the  Farthians 
had  set  upon  his  throne,  was  beheaded  by  his  Roman  allies 
(37  B^)*  As  king  of  the  Jews  (37-4  bx.)  Herod  was  completely 
subject  and  eagerly  subservient  to  his  Roman  masters.  In 
34  B.C.  (for  example)  or  eariier,  Mark  Antony  gave  Cleopatra 
the  whole  of  Phoniida  and  the  coast  ol  the  Philiatinca  south  of 
Eleuthesus,  with  the  exception  only  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  part  of  the 
Arabian  territory  and  the  district  of  Jericho.  Herod  acquiesced 
and  leased  Jcridio,  the  most  fertile  part  of  bis  kingdom,  from 
Cleopatra.  In  the  war  between  Antony  and  Octavian  Cleopatra 
prevented  Herod  from  Joining  Antony  and  so  left  him'free  to 
pay  court  to  OcUvian  after  Actlum  (31  B.C.).  A  year  later 
Octavian  restored  to  the  Jewi^  kingdom  Jericho,  Gadara, 
Hippos,  Samaria,  Gaza,  Anthedon,  Joppa  and  Straton's  Tower 
(Coesarca).  Secureof  his  position, Herod  begantobuild  temples 
and  palaces  and  whole  dties  up  and  down  Palestine  as  visible 
embodiments  of  the  Creek  dvil^tion  which  was  to  diftingiilih 
the  Soman  Empire  from  barbarian  lands.  A  seduleua  oourtler, 
be  was  rewarded  with  the  ctmfidence  of  Augustus,  who  ordered 
the  procuratoTS  of  Syria  todonotblngwithout  taking  bis  advice. 
But  with  the  establishment  of  (relatively)  universal  peace  Pales- 
tine ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  general  hlstmy.  Herod  the  Great 
enlarged  his  borders  and  fostered'  the  Greek  dvilizatimi  of  the 
dties  under  his  sway.  After  his  death  Us  kingdom  was  di»^ 
roembered  and  gradually  came  under  the  direct  rule  of  Rome. 
Herod  Agrippa  (a.d.  41-44)  revived  the  glories  of  the  reign  of 
Alexandra  and  won  the  favour  of  the  Pharisees;  but  his  attempt 
to  form  a  confederacy  erf  client-princes  was  nipped  in  the  bod. 
Even  the  war  which  ended  with  the  destructtoo  of  JcntsaleiB 
in  AJ>.  70,  and  the  rebellion  under  Hadrian,  whldi  led  to  the 
edict  forbidding  the  Jews  to  enter  Jerusalem,  are  matters 
proper  to  the  history  of  the  Jews. 

References  to  authorities  other  than  Tosephns  are  given  In  the 
course  of  the  article;  his  AnliouilUi  and  War  are  the  cbisf  sourca 
for  the  period..  All  modem  authorities  are  given  by  Schfircr. 

"      '  (J.H.A.R) 

UL—l'rm  AJK  jototte  PremU  Day. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  land  and  the  varied 
interests  involved  in  it,  the  later  history  may  best  be  treated 
in  four  sections.  In  the  first  the  general  political  history  will 
be  set  forth;  in  the  second  a  sketch  wiU  bo  given  of  the  cult 
of  the  "  holy  places  ";  the  third  will  contain  some  particulars 
regarding  the  hbtory  of  modem  colonizalioa  by  foreigners, 
which,  while  it  has  not  affected  the  political  sUtus  of  the  country, 
has  produced  very  considerable  modifications  in  its  population 
and  life;  and  the  fourth  will  con^t  of  a  brief  notice  of  the 
progress  of  cxpbration  and  scientific  research  whereby  our 
knowledge  of  the  past  aitd  the  present  of  the  land  has  been 
systematized. 

I.  PolUkat  History  front  AS).  70.— The  destruction  of  Jerosolen 
was  followed  by  the  dispersal  of  the  Jews,  of  whom  till  then 
it  had  been  the  relipons  and  p^tical  centre.  The 
first  seat  of  the  sanhedrin  was  at  Janmla  (Yebna),  oipy^nte. 
where  the  Rabbinic  system  began  to  be  formulated. 
This  extraordinary  spiritual  tyranny,  for  it  seems  tittle  dse, 
acquired  a  wonderful  bdd  and  exercised  a  sinttularfy  uniting 
power  over  the  scattered  nation.  The  sharp  contrasts  between 
its  compulsory  religious  observances  and  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  prevented  such  an  absorption .  of  the  Jewish  people 
into  the  Roman  Empire  as  had  caused  the  dinppearance  of 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  by  thdr  merging  with  the  Assyrians. 

It  would  appear  that  at  first,  after  the  destmctioD.  tA  the 
dty,  no  specially  repressive  measures  were  contemplated  l>y  the 
conquering  Romans,  wbo  rather  attempted  to  reconcile  the  Jews 
to  their  subject  sUte  by  a  leniency  which  had  proved  succosfail 
in  tbs  OM  w  otlm  tribes  taougbt  tiy  conquest  within  the  eaqm 
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Bat  ttacy  IimI  reckoned  wiiboat  the  iwUtiiig  infiaence  of  Kab- 
bittin.  Hoe  tod  there  tuuU  iasuirectwes  took  place,  in 
tbeavdra  cuOjr  mppwwed,  bat  ibowinf  the  Romans  that 
they  had  a  tnrtmlent  and  troublcMiiie  people  to  deal  with. 
At  lait  Hadrian  detcnmned  to  aUmp  out  this  aggressive 
Jewiah  nalionallain.  He  itaued  an  edict  forbidding  the  ccadiag 
of  th«  k«,  the  obsemace  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  ilie  <rf 
dKBBKBiaa;  and  determiBcd  to  convert  the  Mill  half-nihwd 
Jeranlem  into  a  Roman  ooiaay. 

The  cooaequence  of  this  edict  was  the  meteor-like  outtffcak 
of  Bai-Ql^btta  (g.t.)  aj>.  132-135.  The  origin  at  this  person 
_^  and  the  iuatory  of  his  rise  to  power  are  unknown. 
(-,i^,f„  Nor  b  it  ccftain  whether  he  himself  at  first  made 
a  penonal  claim  to  be  the  promised  Messiah;  but 
it  was  hu  recognition  as  such  by  the  distinguished  Rabbi  Akiba, 
then  the  moat  influential  Jew  alive,  which  placed  him  in  the 
command  vt  the  inauncction,  with  300,000  men  at  his  commaiKl. 
Jentsalcm  was  captured,  as  wcU  as  a  large  number  of  stroogbolds 
and  viDafea  throughout  the  country.  Julius  Severus,  sent  with 
an  immense  army  by  Hadrian,  came  to  quell  the  insurrection. 
He  rac^uied  Jerusalem,  at  the  skge  of  which  Bar-Cochcbas 
himself  was  slain.  The  rebeb  fled  to  Bether — the  modem 
Bittir,  near  Jerusalem,  where  the  fortress  garrisoned  by  them 
■tin  remains,  under  the  name  Khurbet  cl-Vahud,  or  "  Ruin  of 
the  Jews" — aod  were  there  defeated  and  slaughtered  in  a 
■angoinaiy  encounter.  It  ia  said  that  as  many  as  580,000 
flsea  were  alainl  Hadrian  then  turned  Jerusalem  into  a  Roman 
colony,  changed  iu  name  to  Adia  CapitoUna,  built  a  temple  of 
Jvpda  00  the  site  of  the  Jewish  tcmf^  and  (it  is  alleged)  a 
temple  of  Venus  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  forbade 
any  Jew,  on  pain  of  death,  to  appear  within  sight  of  the  city. 

TUs  disaster  was  the  death-blow  to  bopt»  of  a  Jewish 
iaiiirrfl  indcfiendeDce,  and  the  leaders  of  the  people  devoted 
g^^^  thrawelves  thenceforth  to  legal  and  religious  study 
ggtm^  ^  Rabbinical  schools,  wbtch  from  aj>.  135 
(the  year  of  the  supixvssion  of  the  revolt)  onwards 
developed  in  various  towns  in  the  hitherto  de^iiaed  province 
ofGatitee.  Shefa'Amr(SbafrBm).Sha'8rBh(Shaai^)andape- 
daOy  Tohaiiya  (Tiberias)  became  centres  of  this  learning:  and 
the  remains  of  synagogues  of  the  and  or  3rd  century  which  still 
etist  in  Galilee  attest  the  strength  of  Judaism  in  that  district 
during  the  years  following  the  abortive  attempt  of  Bar-Cochebas. 

Palestine  thua  continued  directly  under  Rmnan  rule.  In 
AJ).  105,  under  Trajan,  Coinelius  Palma  added  Cilead  and 
Uoab  to  the  empire.   In  395  ^ninltiB,  and  Tkadioidtis 

were  added  to  the  province. 

The  pHgiimace  of  the  Enpress  Helena  properly  belong 
to  the  second  section  into  which  we  have  divided  this  hiatory; 
we  therefore  pasa  it  over  for  the  present.  The  conversion  of 
(>nstaotine  to  Christianity— or  rather  the  pnfession  of  Chris- 
tianity by  Conilantine — seemed  likely  to  result  in  another 
Jewish  penacution,  foreshadowed  by  severe  lepresnve  edicts. 
This,  howCTcr,  was  averted  by  the  cinpemr*i  de^. 

The  progress  td  the  corrupt  Chti«lianity  o(  the  em|^  of 
Byzantium  was  checked  for  a  while  under  Julian  the  Apostate, 
irtw,  among  other  indications  of  bis  opposition  to  Cfaristianily, 
rescinded  the  edicts  against  the  Jews  on  bis  coming  to  the  throne 
in  361,  and  gave  orders  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  temple. 
The  latter  woik  was  inmrupted  almost  as  soon  as  begun  by 
•o  cxtiaordinary  |dienomenm— the  outbunt  flames  and  loud 
detonations,  easily  explained  at  the  time  as  a  divine  judgment 
OB  this  direct  attempt  to  falnfy  the  prophecy  of  Christ.  It 
has  been  ingeniously  suggested  in  this  more  scientific  generation 
that  the  explosion  was  due  to  the  ignition  of  some  forgotten 
Hmc  «f  ^  or  naphtha,  such  as  was  said  to  have  been  stored  in 
the  temple  (>  Mace.  L  19-^3,  36),  and  similar  lo  «  store 
discovered,  with  less  disastrous  consequences,  in  another  part  of 
the  dty  eariy  In  the  tgth  century.* ' 

-  On  the  partition  of  the  empire  in  aj>.  395  Palestme 
aalnrally  fell  to  the  share  of  the  emperor  of  the  EaM.   Fi^  this 
onward  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  there  b  a  period 
■Sea  Mmnw  £^  Pmtd  Qmtttriy  ^itimml,  nfu,  p.  389. 


of  comparative  quiet  in  Pakstine.  with  ao  cztemn]  poiU 
intofennce.  Hie  cmntry  waa  aBmfauQy  Chnrtfam;  the  w 
history  it  dbphya  being  that  of  the  developaacu  _ 
of  pilgrimage  aod  of  the  cult  of  holy  places  nod  od  mm 
relks,  vbiIkI  by  occasional  pcrsecutioas  of  the  Jew*. 
The  elaborate  building  opentions  of  Justinian  (527-3#$) 
not  be  foiaottcn.  The  "  Gotda  Cue  "  oC  the  Ti  iii|ili  mm 
and  part  of  the  church  whifk  b  now  the  EI-Akin  liinqw  a 
Jeruulem,  are  due  to  him. 

Not  till  611  do  we  find  any  event  <i  inqxirtance  in  ik 
uninteresting  record  of  Byiantine  xmreignty.  Bat  tkb  at 
the  following  yean  were  ilgiialiied  hf  »  eeden  at^. 
catastrophes  of  the  first  magnitodt  Cligsoea  U.^^™* 
(9.?.),  king  of  Persia,  made  an  inroad  into  Syria;  josBod  kt 
the  Jews,  anxions  to  revenge  their  misfortunes,  he  swept  om 
the  country,  carrying  plunder  and  dcstnictiao  wiheinB 
he  went.  Monastofca  and  chuKhes  wen  bwnt  ud  nncU. 
and  Jerusalem  was  taken;  the  Hd^  Sqmldnc  charck  n 
destroyed  and  iu  trcasuiea  carried  oS;  the  otlwr  dmrrle 
were  likewise  rated  to  the  ground;  the  patriarch  was  tain 
prisoner.  It  b  alleged  that  90,000  persons  were  maaacnd 
Thus  for  a  lime  the  province  of  ^lia  with  PnlcKina  «• 
lost  to  the  em[Mre  of  Byzantium. 

The  Emperor  Heraclins  reconquered  the  lost  territoay  ia  faa 
But  bb  triumph  was  short-lived.  A  more  formidable  cao^r 
was  already  on  the  way,  and  the  final  wrestias  of  Syria  bm 
the  fe^le  relics  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  imndiient. 

The  separate  tribal  units  of  Arabia,  more  or  lean  faipatrt 
whra  divided  and  at  war  with  one  another,  received  far  tW 
first  time  an  indissoluble  bond  of  union  from  the  , 
prophet  Mahomet,  whose  perfect  knowledge  of  jSaa 
human  nature  (at  least  of  Arab  human  nature) 
enabled  him  to  formulate  a  religious  system  that  wan  calculated 
to  command  an  enthusiastic  acceptance  by  the  tribes  to  wbch 
it  was  primarily  addressed.  Hb  succecaor,  Abu  Bekr,  cafieil 
on  the  tribes  of  Arabia  to  unite  and  to  capture  the  fertile  pnnvrntc 
of  Syfia  from  the  Chrbtians.  Heraclios  had  not  auffidm 
time  lo  prepare  to  meet  thu  new  foe,  and  was  ^ffi^trf  b 
hb  first  engagement  with  Abu  Bekr.  (For  the  geticni  bkurj 
of  thb  period  see  Cauphate).  The  latter-  seised  Boatim  aad 
proceeded  to  march  to  Damascus.  He  died,  however,  bcfotc 
carrying  out  hb  design  (aj>.  634),  and  was  succeeded  bj  Omat. 
who,  after  a  siege  of  seventy  days  entered  the  ci^.  Other 
towns  fell  in  turn,  such  as  Caesarea,  Scbusteh  (Samaria),  Nahim 
(Shechem),  Lydd,  Jaffa. 

HeanwlUle  Hctsdius  was  not  idle.  He  collected  n  hap 
army  and  in  (I36  marched  againtt  the  Arabs.  The  Una 
retreated  to  theYarmuk  River,  where  the  Byzantines  met  thtm- 
Betrqred,  it  b  said,  a  Christian  who  had  safiered  prntMil 
wnnp  at  the  hands  ii  certain  of  the  Byiantiae  gcnenk,  the 
amy  of  Heradius  was  utterly  defeated,  and  with  it  fell  the 
Byzantine  Empire  in  Syria  and  Palestine. 

After  thb  victory  Omar's  army  marched  against  Jrniislris. 
which  sftcr  a  fc^ile  resistance  capitulated.  The  tanna  ef 
peace,  though  on  the  whole  moderete,  were  of  a  _ 
galling  and  hunilisting  nature,  being  ingeniously  casa 
contrived  to  make  (he  Chrbtians  ever  conscious  of  their  own 
inferiority.  Restrictions  in  church-building,  la  dress,  in  the 
use  of  bttsts  of  burden,  in  sodal  intercourse  with  Mosleav,  and 
in  the  use  of  bdh  and  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  were  enforced. 
When  these  terms  were  agreed  upon  and  signed  Omar,  ander 
the  leadership  of  the  O^stian  patriarch  Sophronius,  visited 
the  Holy  Rock  (the  prayer-place  of  David  and  the  site  of  the 
Jewid  temirfe}.  Thb  he  found  to  be  defiled  with  filth,  spread 
uponitby  the  Christians  In  dc^tc  of  the  Jews.  Omsraadhb 
followers  In  penon  cleaned  It,  and  estal^shed  the  place  of  pnytr 
which,  though  later  rebuilt,  has  borne  hb  name  ever  since. 

Dissensious  and  rivalries  soon  broke  out  among  the  Ueslesn 
leaders,  and  in  661  Uoawiya,  the  first  caliph  of  the  OBsjysd 
dynasty,  transferred  the  scat  of  the  raliphste  f(oni^^^^_ 
Mecca  to  Damascus,  wbete  it  icauined  till  tbe^^^* 
AUtaiids  adsed  the  tovadwtnd  tramfwed  it  tnBsclsd 
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(750)  Klnli  qxing  lyt  ham  time  to  tiiii&  In  6S4  Cslipb 
AbcUbBudik  ('Abd  d-Udek),  In  ordar  to  weaka  die  pnstlge  of 
Kecca,  wt  Unsdf  to  betntify  tbe  holy  thrlne  of  jeniBBlem, 
and  baOt  tho  KMtt  o^sUroA,  or  Dome  of  the  Rock, 
which  stin  nmains  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildiiigs  In  the 
wotW  (Cnurun:  B  5),  In  831  tbe  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  mtmd;  but  about  a  hundred  ycata  btto-  It 
waa  again  destroyed  as  a  i«sult  of  the  revolt  of  the  Csmiathhna 
iqM,'),  who  tn  939  piUaged  Mecca.  This  produced  a  Moslem 
cxodua  to  Jerasaiem,  with  the  consequence  mentioned.  The 
Carmathian  nnralt,  one  of  the  fitst  of  the  great  splits  In  the 
Moslem  worid,  wis  loBowcd  by  others:  in  936  Vgypt  declared 
ita  indqiendeace,  under  a  line  of  calitAs  lAidi  dslmed  descent 
from  Fatina,  daughter  of  the  prophet  (see  FATmms);  and 
In  996  Hakim  Bi-amriUah  mounted  the  Egyptian  thnme.  This 
na^man  caused  the  church  of  the  Htdy  Sepulcinc  to  be  entirely 
destroyed:  and  giving  himsdf  out  to  be  the  incarnation  of  Deity, 
bis  cnh  was  founded  by  two  Beislans,  Darad  and  Hamza  Ibn 
All,  in  the  Lebanon;  whm  among  the  Druses  it  still  per^ts 
(see  Daosas). 

■ '  The  contentions  betmea  tbe  Abbadd  and  Fatimlte  caHphs 
continued  tiB  1071,  when  Palestine  suffered  its  next  iavasioa. 
TVs  was  that  of  the  Seljnk  Turkomans  from  Khorssan.  Oh 
behalf  <rf  their  king,  the  Ehwaibmian  general  Atuz  invaded 
Falestbie  and  captued  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  and  then 
marched  on  Egypt  to  carry  out  his  origbial  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  Fatindtes.  The  Egyptisns,  however,  repulsed  the 
iavaders  Utd  drove  them  back,  retaking  the  captured  Syrian 
cities. 

The  saSaia^  of  the  Christiana  and  the  deseaations  of  thdr 
sacred  buildings  during  these  trouUed  times  created  wido4>read 
indignatioo  through  the  west:  and  tUs  tndignalicm  was  inflamed 

into  fury  by  Peter  the  Hennit,  a  native  of  Picardy, 
Cntadu.         ^  *  eiddier.   In  1093  be 

went  in  inlgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  In  his  wrath 
at  the  miseilcs  of  the  i^lgrlms  be  returned  to  Europe  and 
pnached  the  duty  of  tbe  Church  to  rescue  the  "  bdy  places  " 
from  tbe  infidel  The  Church  respcntded,  and  mi^  Peter's 
teattership  a  motley  crowd,  principally  of  French  origin,  set 
out  in  1096  for  the  Holy  Land.  Others,  under  better  general- 
ship, followed;  but  of  tbe  600,000  that  started  from  tbelr  homes 
only  about  40,000  succeeded  in  reaching  Jenaakm,  fll-diadpline, 
famine  and  battles  by  the  way  having  reduced  their  tanks. 
They  captured  Jeniralem,  howtwtf,  in  July  1099,  and  the 
leader  of  tbe  aaerndt,  dodtny  ol  Boulogne,  was  made  king  <4 
Jerusalem. 

So  was  founded  the  latin  lungdiAn  <rf  Jerusalem,  whose 
hfatory  is  one  of  the  most  ptinful  ever  penned  (see  Ckdsades). 
n .10111*  It  i»  *  record  of  almost  imredeemed  "  envy,  hatred, 
{pTjH^  and  malice,"  and  erf  vice  with  its  consequent  diseases, 
all  rendered  the  more  repulsive  in  that  iu  transactions 
were  carried  on  in  the  name  of  religion.  For  88  turbulent 
years  ihb  feudal  kingdom  was  imposed  on  tbe  country,  and 
then  it  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  leaving  no  trace 
but  the  ruins  of  castles  and  churches,  a  few  place-names,  and 
an  undying  hereditary  hatred  of  Christianity  anuHig  the  native 
populatioo. 

The  abortive  Second  Crusade  (1147).  led  1?  the  Ui^  of 
France  and  Germany,  came  to  aid  tbe  rapidly  weakening  Latin 
kinedom  after  their  failure  t«  bdd  Edesaa  aghast  Nmeddin, 
the  ruler  of  nOTthera  Syria. 

In  1173  Nureddm  died,  and  his  kingdom  was  seized  by  Saladin 
(Sslnh  ed-DIn),  a  man  of  Kurdish  origin,  who  had  prcvioudy 
tSttinguished  himself  by  capturing  Egypt  in  company  with 
Shirfcuh,  the  general  of  Nureddin.  Saladin  almost  immediately 
set  himKlf  to  drive  the  Franks  from  the  country.  The  Prankish 
king  was  the  boy  Baldwin  IV.,  who  had  paid  for  the  errors  of 
tn  fathers  by  being  afflicted  with  leprosy.  After  being  defeated 
by  Saladm  at  Banias,  the  Franks  were  cmnpclled  to  make  a 
treaty  with  the  Moslem  leader.  The  treaty  was  broken,  and 
Sala^  proceeded  to  take  action.  The  wretched  leper  king 
nesmrhile  died,  his  successor,  Baldwin  V.  also  a  young  boy, 
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was  poisoned,  and  the  kingdom  passed  to  the  worthless  Guy 
de  Lusignan,  who  in  the  following  year  (1187)  was  crudied 
by  Saladin  at  the  battle  of  Hattin,  which  restored  the  whtrfa 
of  Palestine  to  the  M<slems. 

The  Third  Crusade  (1189)  to  recover  Jerusalem  was  led 
by  Frederick  I.  of  Germany.  Acre  was  captured,  but  <|uarrds 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition  made  the  enterprise 
Ineffeoive.  It  was  in  this  crusade  that  Richard  Coeur-de-lion 
was  especially  distinguished  among  the  Prankish  warriors. 

Saladin  ded  in  rt93.  In  1198  and  1104  took  place  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Crusades — mere  expeditions,  as  abortive  as  the  third. 
And  as  though  It  were  foreordained  that  no  element  of  horror 
shonld  be  wanting  from  the  history  of  the  crusades,  is  laii 
there  took  place  one  of  the  most  lastly  tragedies  tlut  has  ew 
Jiappened  in  the  world — the  Crusade  of  the  Children.  Fifty 
thousand  boys  and  girls  were  persuaded  by  some  pesUleut 
dreamers  that  their  childish  innocence  would  effect  what  their 
Immoral  fathers  had  failed  to  accomfdish,  and  so  left  thdr 
homes  on  an  expedition  to  capture  the  Holy  Land.  The  vast 
majofity  never  returned;  the  happiest  of  them  were  sh^ 
wrecked  and  drowned  in  the  Hediterranean.  This  event  Is  of 
some  historical  importance  in  that  It  indicates  how  obvious  to 
thdr  contemporaries  was  the  evil  charatrter  ol  tluse  engaged 
in  the  more  serious  expeditions.' 

Tlie  other  four  crusades  which  took  place  from  time  to  timv 
down  to  1371  are  of  no  special  importance,  thou^  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  interest  in  the  fact  that  after  the  sixth 
crusade,  in  1139,  emperor  Frederick  U.  was  permitted  to  occuiqr 
Jerusalem  for  ten  years.  But «  new  element,  the  MongoUaatOf 
Central  Asia,  bow  bursts  in  on  the  scene.  The  tribes  from  east 
of  the  Caspian  had  conquered  Persia  in  latS.  They  were  driven 
westward  by  pressure  of  the  Tatars,  and  in  iiiB  had  been  caHed 
by  tbe  ruler  of  Damascus  to  his  aid.  In  1340,  however,  they 
transferred  tbetr  aUiaiux  to  the  sultan  of  Ej^t,  and  i»llaged 
Northern  Syria.  Driven  downward  through  Galilee  they  sosed 
Jerusalem,  massacred  its  inhabitants  and  laundered  Its  churches. 
They  then  marched  on  to  Gaza,  where  the  Egyptians  jdned 
them,  and  together  Inflicted  a  oiuhing  defeat  on  the  Christians 
and  Moslems  of  Syria,  for  once  compelled  to  unite  by  the  common 
danger.  The  Khwarfzmlans  and  Egyptians  afterwards  quar- 
relled, and  the  former  were  compiled  to  retire,  leaving 
I^cstlne  under  the  rule  of  the  Mameluke*  sultans  of  Egypt. 
Shortly  afterwards  however,  aiwther  Central  Asiatic  invasioo— 
that  of  tbe  Tatar  tribes,  look  place.  Under  their  leader  HfllagQ 
these  tribes  came  by  way  of  Bagdad,  which  they  captured  in 
ias8,  and  In  1360  they  attacked  and  captured  Damascus  and 
ravaged  Syria.  Bibsrs  (Beibars,  Baibars),  general  of  the 
Egyptian  sultan  Kotu^  met  and  drove  them  back;  and  having 
murdered  his  master,  became  sultan  in  his  stead.  He  then 
proceeded  to  attadc  and  destroy  the  relics  of  Christian  posses- 
sion in  Palestine.  One  after  another — Caesarea,  Safed,  Jaffa, 
Antioch — they  fell,  leaving  at  last  Acre  (Akka)  only.  Bibars 
died  in  1377,  and  in  Acre  itself  was  captured  by  KhatO 
son  of  Kala'On,  who  thus  put  a  final  end  to  Frukish  dominatkm. 

During  the  14th  century  there  b  little  of  interest  in  the  histoqr 
of  Palestine.  The  Christians  nude  efforts  to  creep  back  to 
their  former  posscsnons  and  churches  were  rebuilt  in  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem  and  Naiareth;  but  another  devastation  was  the  result 
of  the  ferocious  inroads  of  the  Mongolian  TLnur  (Tameriane) 
in  r40o. 

The  last  stage  of  the  history  of  Palestine  was  reached  in  isi*, 
when  the  war  between  the  Ottoman  sultan  and  the  Mamdukes 
of  Egypt  resulted  in  tbe  transference  of  the  country  _  . 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Tuiks.  This  change  of  rulers  poajaioa 
did  not  produce  much  change  In  tbe  administration 
or  condition  of  the  country.  Local  governors  were  appointed 
from  headquarters:  revenues  were  annually  sent  to  Omstan- 
tinople:  various  public  works  were  undertaken,  such  as  the 

■  This  story  is  probaUy  tbe  historic  basis  of  the  legend  of  the 
"  Ked  Piper  of  Hamdin.'* 

*  The  Mamelukes  were  originally  military  slaves,  who  ta  ^ypt 
Buceeeded  in  sddng  tbe  supreme  power.  See  Ecvn;  Butory 
(UoiUm  ftriaSi. 
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Fdraildiiig  ot  ihtt  walls  at  Jmwraku  by  Suldmui  tbe  UagnifimU 
(i  5J7)  ■  but  on  the  whole  Palestioe  ccmscs  lor  aeuly  three  hundred 
jrc&n  from  this  pcnnt  to  have  >  hiMocy,  save  the  dreary  record  of 
the  aaocuinary  qtuureb  of  local  sheiks  and  of  opprcssioQ  oi  the 
ttftwiiH  by  the  various  govenuncnt  offidaK  Few  nama 
or  events  stand  out  in  tbe  history  o[  this  period:  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  personality  is  that  of  the  Druse  prince  Fakhr 
ud'Din  (1595-1654),  whose  ezpuisionof  the  Arabs  from  tbe  coast 
as  far  south  as  Acre  and  esuhlishmeiit  of  his  own  kingdom, 
in  defiance  of  Ottoman  authority— to  say  nothingof  his  dilettante 
cultivation  of  art,  tbe  result  of  a  temporary  so)oum  in  Italy- 
make  him  worth  a  passing  notice.  The  German  botanist, 
Leonhard  Rauwolf  (d.  1596  or  1606),  who  visited  Palestine  in 
1575,  ha*  left  a  vivid  desoiptioD  of  the  difliculties  that  then 
beset  even  so  simple  a  Jouney  as  that  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem. 
Tbe  former  town  he  fmud  In  ruins.  A  safe  conduct  had  to  be 
obtained  from  the  governor  of  Ramleh  before  the  party  could 
proceed.  At  Yazur  they  were  stopped  by  an  oflicial  who 
extorted  heavy  Maj-fcmnil  on  the  ground  tlut  the  sultan  had 
givoi  him  charge  of  the  "  boly  places "  and  had  forbidden 
Urn  to  admit  anyone  to  then  without  payment  (I).  Further 
OB  they  had  a  scutBe  with  certain  "  Anluans  md  at  last, 
•ftcr  ■Bcccssfully  accomplishing  the  passage  of  the  "rough 
■nd  stony  "  road  that  led  to  Jerusalem,  tbey  were  obliged  to 
dismount  before  the  gate  of  tbe  dty  tfll  .th^  should  receive 
license  from  the  governor  to  enter. 

Towwds  the  close  of  the  181b  century  a  chief  of  tbe  family 
of  Zaidan,  named  Dhaher  cl<Amir,  rose  to  power  in  Acre  To 
lg  him  lied  from  Egypt  an  Albanian  slave  named 

Ahmed,  who  (from  the  eipcrtness  with  wliich  he 
had  beca  wont  to  carry  out  his  master's  orders  to  get  rid  of 
ioooavcnient  rivals)  bore  the  surname  tl-Jauar,  "  the  butcher." 
He  had,  however,  incurred  punishment  for  cefusing  to  obey 
a  command  of  his  master,  Mohommed  Bey,  and  so  took 
tefuge  with  the  Palestinian  sheik.  After  £ve  years  Mahommed 
Bey  died  and  el-Jaraar  returned  to  Egypt.  Dbahcr  revolted 
■ffuost  the  Tu^sh  government  and  el-Jazaar  was  conmis- 
aioaed  to  qudl  the  rising;  his  h>ng  residence  with  Dhaher  having 
liven  him  knowledge  which  marked  him  out  as  the  most 
Mitabia  for  tbe  purpoae.  He  was  successful  in  his  enterprise, 
nod  was  InMalled  as  governor  in  Dhaber'a  place.  He  was 
a  man  of  barbaric  aesthetic  tastes,  and  Acre  owes  some  of 
Its  public  building  to  him:  but  fae  was  also  captidous  and 
tyrannical,  and  well  lived  up  to  his  surname.  Till  179^  the 
French  had  had  factories  and  business  establi&hmenuat  Acre;* 
d-Jazsar  ordered  them  in  that  year  summarily  to  leave  the 
town.  Is  179S  Napoleon,  ictuming  from  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  founding  an  empire  on  the  Nile,  came  to  stir  up  a 
Syrian  rising  against  tbe  Turkish  authorities.  He  attacked 
d-Jazsar  in  Acre,  after  capturing  Jaffa,  Ramleh  and  Lydd. 
A  detachment  of  troops  was  sent  under  General  Jean  Baptisle 
KUber  acnaB  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  take  Nazareth  and 
Tiberias,  and  defeatol  the  Arabs  between  Fuleh  and  Aluleh. 
Napoleon  was  however  compelled  by  the  English  to  raise  the 
■iege.  El-Juzar  died  in  1806  and  was  succeeded  by  his  milder 
adopted  son,  Suleiman,  who  on  his  death  in  1814  was  followed 
by  the  fanatic  Abdullah.  This  bigoted  Moslem  causdd  the 
Jewoh  secretary  of  his  office  to  be  murdered.  The  Jew  had 
anticipated  Just  such  an  event,  and  bad  secretly  arranged  that 
after  his  death  an  inventory  of  Abdullah's  property  should  fall 
into  tbe  bands  of  the  government— knowing  that  the  Utter 
had  dains  en  tbe  catatei  of  d-Jazzar  and  Suldmau.  The 
government  accordingly  pressed  tbdr  claims:  AbduUah  refused 
to  pay  and  was  besieged  in  Acre.  He  called  for  tbe  intervention 
of  MdtemA  Ali,  govemor  of  Egypt;  the  latter  settled  the 
dispute,  but  Abdullah  then  refused  to  diKharge  the  claims  of 
Uehemet  All.  Tbe  bttcr  accordingly  sent  10,000  men  under 
the  "Ti—m^  of  his  ton  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  besieged  Acre 
is  iSji  and  catend  and  plundered  it.  So  began  the  short- 
lived Egyptian  doisinallon  of  Rilcstine.   Mehemet  AU  proved 

'When  tUi  French  colooy  was  establiibed  ts  uncertain; 
Maundrell  fwod  them  there  at  the  end  of  tbe  1 7th  ocm  ury. 


no  less  a  tyrarmkal  master  than  the  Turks  and  iha  ihmki; 

tbe  country  revolted  in  1834,  but  tbe  insonectiaB  was  qizAad. 
tn  1S40  Lebantm  revolted;  iitd  ia  tho  Mine  year  ike  Tackst 
with  the  aid  of  Fiance,  Fji^and  aBdAtKtrta,iepiBed  Takuiat 
and  expelled  the  Egyptian  fovenwr. 

From  1840  Oswalds  the  Ottoman  gBvcnuneat  fndsalljr 
strengthened  its  hold  on  Palestine.  The  power  of  the  Jool 
sheiks  was  step  by  step  reduced,  tUl  it  at  kat  becam 
evanescent — to  the  unmixed  advaatifs  of  the  wtwle  t^^^ 
country;  and  the  incieaae  of  Em^iaaa  ini^iiili 
has  led  to  the  catabliahment  «t  tnosiiktea  aad  vico«oandatct 
of  tbe  great  powers  in  Jerusalem  and  in  tbe  porta. 

The  battle  of  religions  still  conlioaed.  In  1847  the  dictate  ia 
the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at  Betfalebcn  aboat  tbe  to  amA 
with  a  star  tbe  buthpbce  of  Chnit  becante  one  of  tha  priaw 
causes  of  tbe  CihDean  war.  In  i860  ooctmed  a  mddca  aati- 
Christian  outbreak  in  Damascus  and  tbe  Lebanon,  in  which 
14,000  Christians  were  maasaacd.  Oa  the  other  hand  it  nmf 
be  mentioned  that  on  the  jotb  of  June  1855  the  cms  waa  far 
the  first  time  since  the  crusades  borne  aloft  throogk  the  Meets 
of  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  of  iht  vidt  of  a  EaraiMaB  pdnoe; 
and  that  in  1858  tbe  laocd  ana  of  the  ffsiaairrh 'ibiiif  iha 
mosque  on  die  lite  of  the  Temple  of  JcrusalcBi — was  far  iha 
first  time  thrown  open  to  Christian  vistton.  Hie  latter  half 
of  the  19th  century  is  mainly  oocu|Med  with  the  leecvd  of  a  very 
remarkable  pnttn  of  roloniaatioa  and  aetlkmeta— Fmcfe 
and  Russian  monastic  aad  other  estaUiihBnits,  boom  of  ibcm 
semi-religious  and  Bemi-{x>Iitical;  Ceraiaa  cotoaiesi 
American  communities;  Jewish  agricultual  — r  al^ 
so  to  ^>eak,  "  olbbting  "  at  tbe  country,  aad  each  so  iatat 
upon  gaining  a  step  on  itsrivabaatobelMyetfulof  tbevUfani^ 
storm.  For  in  the  backgioaad  at  all  is  the  vast  f— ''■"'t  el 
Arabia,  which  at  long  intcmb  fiDs  with  fts  wild,  n^tmnahlr 
humanity  to  a  point  beyond  which  it  ouuot  support  them. 
This  has  been  the  origin  of  the  long  Buccesdon  of  Seidlicwavaa— 
Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Canaantte,  Hebrew,  Tlslmiiaii.Wiwhaa 
that  have  flowed  over  Mcwpotamla  and  PakMine;  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  followed  by  iiihii  i. 
and  that  tbe  Arab  will  remain  master  at  the  end,  as  waa  ia 
the  beginning. 

In  1896  Herd  (f.f.)  faaued  tk  pnpoad  fiir  tha  ntiHishmf^ 
of  a  Jewish  state  in  Palesthw  sod  in  i8g8  be  cans  to  the  ooantiy 
to  investigate  iu  possibilitlca.  Tt»  aame  year  was  dgnaliaed 
by  the  picturesque  visit  of  the  Gennsn  emperor,  VraUasa  IL, 
which  gave  a  gieat  sthaulns  to  Gsraan  intensU  la  tW  Ha|r 
Land. 

In  1903  Pdtstlne  was  devastated  by  a  seme  endemic  of 
cholera.  In  1906  arose  a  dispute  between  the  British  mad 
Turkish  governments  about  the  boundary  between  Tmltish  and 
Egyptian  lerrittMy,  as  tbe  Turks  had  interfered  with  some  <t 
tbe  landmarks.  A  joint  commission  was  appointed,  wfafck 
marked  out  tbe  boundary  from  Rafah,  about  ■aidwar  ImwtJ^ 
Gaza  aad  El-Arish,  in  an  almost  stniilit  line  S^.W.  to  Talmk 
in  39°  jo'  on  the  west  side  of  the  gulf  of  Ataibs.  A  nap  «f 
the  boundary  wiU  be  found  ia  tbe  Gwfra^UMt  /emaf  ((907), 
xxix.  88. 

1.  The  Holy  Places. — To  the  vast  majority  of  dvili»t 
humanity,  Jewish,  Christian  and  Uoslem,  the  rdigioas  iatemt 
of  the  associations  of  Palestine  predominates  over  evcty  other, 
and  at  all  ages  has  attraacd  pilgrims  to  its  shrines.  We  seed 
not  here  do  more  than  allude  to  the  centraKutiua  of  Jewah 
ideas  and  aspiiatioof  in  Jerusalem,  cspedally  ia  the  holy  roch 
on  irftich  troditioa  (and  probably  texlud  corruption)  haw 
piioed  the  scene  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  <rf  Isaac,  and  over  which 
the  Mod  H<dy  Place  of  the  Temple  stood.  Tbe  tame  asaociatioaBS 
are  those  of  the  Moslem,  wboae  rdigion  has  so  straagdy  abaorbcd 
the  prophets  and  traditions  of  the  older  fdths.  Other  t*t"''rs, 
such  as  the  allefted  tomb  of  Moses,  and  the  mosque  of  Uebrom 
over  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  are  tbe  centres  of  Medcaa  |iil|.itiitii 
Christtaniiy  a  however  responsible  for  tbe  greatest  devalafHMac 
of  the  cult  of  holy  places,  and  It  Is  to  the  iscred  ihrinii  ti 
Christendom  that  we  propose  to  confine  our  attcatioo. 
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There  is  no  evkknce  that  the  earikat  Christiana 
with  the  archaeological  sprit  that  interested  iUelf  In  sites  which 
tlie  Risen  Lord  bad  vaMted.  The  ate  of  Ct^tha  and  of  ibe 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  of  the  manger  or  of  the  home  at  Bethany, 
vnarw  to  them  of  no  ^wdal  moment  10  compariwa  with  the  one 
ckll-iinport&Dt  fact  that "  Christ  was  nsen."  It  was  not  till  the 
cle«F<ut  impress  of  the  events  of  Christ's  life,  death  aod 
resurrection  had  with  the  Upoe  of  years  faded  from  human 
recollciction,  that  then  arose  a  desire  to  "  seek  the  living  among 
the  dead."  The  stoiy  bepns  with  Helena,  mother  of  Coostan* 
tine  the  Great,  who  became  fired  with  seal  to  fix  definitely 
the  wpotB  where  the  great  events  of  Christlaalty  had  taken 
place,  and  m  aj>.  336  virited  Palatine  for  the  purpose. 
„  .     Hdena's  pilgrimage  was,  as  might  be  eipertcd, 
attended  with  conq>lele  success.   The  True  Cross 
^^^^  was  discovered;  uid   by   excavatku  conducted 
Under  CoDiian tine's  anqdces,  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  "  contrary 
to  all  expectation  "  as  EuseUus  naively  says,  was  discovered 
also  (see  Jercsaixu;  and  Sepulchsz,  The  Holy],  The 
need  thus  sown  rapidly  germinated  and  multiplied.  The  stream 
of  pilgrimage  to  the  Uoif  Land  began  immediately,  and  has  been 
flowing  ever  ^ce.  Onwards  ftom  ajj.  333,  when  an  anonymous 
pilgrim  btm  Bordeaux  visited  the  "boly  places "  and  left  a 
succinct  account  of  his  route  and  of  the  sights  whkb  came  under 
his  notice,  we  possess  a  continuous  cbun  of  tcstinwiy  written 
by  pilgrims  rdating  what  they  heard  and  saw. 

It  is  a  pathetic  record.  No  ^te,  so  legend,  is  too  Impossible 
for  the  unquestioning  faith  of  these  s^le-mlnded  men  and 
iromcn.    And  by  comparing  one  record  with  another,  we  can 
follow  the  multiplication  of  "  holy  pbces,"  and  sometimes  can 
even  see  them  being  shifted  from  one  spot  to  anottier,  as  the 
centuries  pass.   Not  one  of  these  devout  souls  had  any  shadow 
of  sosfucion  that,  except  natural  features  (sudi  as  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  the  Jordan,  Ebal,  Geririm,  &c.)  and  postibty  a  veiy 
few  individual  sites  (such  as  Jacob's  well  at  Shechem),  there 
w>5  not  a  sia^  q>ot  in  the  whole  elaborate  system  that  could 
•how  even  the  ffimsiest  evidence  of  autbestidtyl  The  growth 
and  devdopment  of  "holy  sites"  can  best  be  Illustrated,  in 
an  article  like  the  present,  by  a  few  figurcSi   Tht  account  of 
the  "  holy  places  "  seen  in  Palestine  by  the  Bordeaux  pUgrini, 
Just  mentioned,  occu;nes  twelve  pa^  hi  the  translation  of  the 
Aferinw  PUpim^  Tat  Sccitly  (fa  whose  publications  the 
itoords  of  these  eariy  travellers  can  most  conveniently  be 
studied):  and  those  twdve  pages  ntay  be  reduced  to  seven 
or  ei^t  Bs  they  are  printed  with  wide  mai^ns,  and  have  many 
fbotnotes  added  by  the  editor.   On  the  other  hand  the  ex- 
periences and  ofas^atlons  of  Felix  Fabri,  a  Dominican  monk 
sdio  came  to  Palestine  about  aj>.  14S0,  occupies  In  the  same 
series  two  laige  volumes  of  over  600  pages  eachU 

This  process  of  development  has  been  illustrated  in  our  own 
time— a  single  instance  will  suffice.  In  the  so-called  "Via 
Sdorosa  "  b  a  cave  whidi  was  opened  and  planned  about  1870. 
It  snbsequently  became  closed  and  forgotteo,  bouses  covering 
its  entrance.  In  1906  it  wss  re-opencd,  the  bouses  being  cleared 
away,  and  a  hospice  for  Greek  pilgrims  erected  in  place  of  tbcm. 
During  these  worlu  some  local  archaeologists  attempted  to  pene- 
trate  the  cave  but  were  driven  away  by  the  labowers  with 
CURES.  At  hut  the  bospke  was  finidied  and  the  cave  c^ned 
for  Inspectiwi.  A  pair  of  stoclcs  was  then  shown  beautifully 
cut  b  the  tock,  where  no  stoclcs  appeared  in  the  plan  of  1870; 
widi  a  cnide  i^wintiwg  suq>ended  on  the  wall  above,  hUsphem- 
endy  representhig  the  Modah  confined  In  them  !■ 

Tht  Fiancbcant  were  nominated  custodians  <d  the  "boly 
pIsces"  by  Popo  Gregoiy  IX.  In  1130.  Certain  ^tea  have, 
however,  alwaya  been  hdd  by  the  Oriental  sects,  and  since 
1808,  i^cn  the  Holy  Sepulchre  churdi  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  number  of  these  has  greatly  increased.  Indeed  the  19th 
>Tbli  eomparison  is  made  in  futl  reaBiatkm  of  the  fact  that  the 
Bordeaux  record  is  a  dry  catalogub  and  that  Fabri'a  work  is  swdted 
bjr  tba  miscellaneouB  gosnp  and  padc&M"  which  makes  it  one 
«f  the  most  delightful  books  ever  written  in  the  middle  ageh 

*  Sec  the  exposure  in  the  Amm  fltUigu  (the  organ  of  the  Dominican 
sckol  a(  St  Stc^wn  at  JcrusalcflO  far  lOT* 
XJt  n 


century  was  dligtaoed,  h  Pslestine,  ly  a  Teverish  "  scramble  " 
for  sacred  sites,  in  which  the  most  rudimmtaiy  ethics  of 
Cbitelanity  were  forgotten  in  the  all-mastering  desire  to  oust 
rival  secU  and  orders.  Bribery,  fraud,  even  violence,  have 
in  turn  been  tmplffy^  to  serve  the  end  in  view:  and  cfauiches, 
cbapeb  sod  monasteries,  most  of  them  in  the  worst  architectural 
taste^  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  over  the  surface  of  the 
country,  and  are  perpettiating  the  mcm(»y  of  pseudo^anctuariei 
which  from  every  point  of  view  were  beat  rdegated  to  oblivjou. 
The  zeal  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  which  stune  of  these 
establishmenu,  and  th«i  inmates,  diqilay,  and  their  noble 
labours  on  behalf  of  the  country,  its  people  and  its  hitiory 
throw  into  yet  more  painful  relid  the  actions  and  attitudes  ^ 
some  of  the^  fellow-ChfistianB. 

The  authenticity  of  the  "  holy  [daces  "  was  first  attacked 
•erioQsIy  in  the  iSth  century  by  a  bookseller  of  Altona  named 
Kiste;  and  since  he  led  the  way,  a  steady  fire  of  criticism  has  been 
poured  at  this  huge  mass  of  Invention.  The  process  <rf  manu- 
facturing new  sites,  however,  continues  unchecked.  Even  th« 
Protestant  churches  are  not  exempt  from  blame  In  the  matter; 
a  small  tomb  near  tiie  Damascus  Gate  of  Jorusalem  has  brai 
fixed  upon  by  a  numtter  <rf  En^ish  enthusiasts  as  the  true  "  Holy 
Sepulchre,"  an  Idendficatfam  far  which  then  is  nothing  to  be  said. 

The  monasteries  (rf  the  Roman  communion  and  their  residents 
were  under  French  protection  until  the  disturbance  between 
Greek  and  Ftandscan.  monks  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  church 
(Nov.  4, 1901)1  iriiich  arose  over  the  question  as  to  the  right  to 
swe^  a  cert^  Bight  of  stairs.  Stones  and  other  weapons  veto 
freely  used,  and  several  ot  the  combatants  and  bystanders  were 
seriously  injured.  As  one  result  of  the  subsequent  investiga* 
tions,  LaUn  monks  of  other  countries  woe  assigaed  to  tba 
protection  of  the  consuls  of  those  conntiles. 

3.  Ctiltmue/K))!.— Down  to  the  Urns  of  Mebemet  All  the  only 
foTeigncispermanently  resident  in  the  country  were  the  members 
ot  various  monastic  ordtfs,  and  a  few  traders,  such  as  tiw 
French  mercbanta  of  Acre.  The  first  piotestant  missloiiaiiat 
(those  under  the  London  Society  (or  the  PPomotion  of  Ouistianlty 
among  the  Jews),  settled  in  Jerusalem  In  iSsj;  to  them  is  due 
the  inception  of  the  trade  in  cdive-wood  articles,  invented  for  the 
support  of  their  converts.  In  i846-iS4£  a  remarkable  religious 
brotherhood  (the  BrOderhttus,  founded  by  ^ttls  <rf  Basd) 
settled  In  Jerusalem:  ft  was  originslly  bitesded  to  be  a  settle- 
ment <rf  celibate  mechanics  that  would  form  a  nucleus  <i 
misrion  work  to  evangelise  the  world.  One  of  this  commimity  was 
Dr  C  Sdiick,  wiio  lived  over  50  years  in  Jerusalem,  and  made 
many  valuable  contributions  to  its  archaeology.  In  1849  came 
the  first  <rf  several  tzamides  that  have  wppetJxA  In  Falestint 
from  time  to  time  of  that  curious  product  of  American  religious 
lite— a  comm\mity  of  dupes  or  virionaries  led  by  a  prophet  or 
prophetess  with  claims  to  divine  guidance.  The  leader  in  this 
case  was  one  Mrs  Miniw,  who  came  to  prepare  the  land  for' 
the  expected  Second  Advent.  Her  followen  quarrelled  and 
separated  in  1853.  This  event  is  of  importance,  as  it  had  mudi 
to  do  with  the  remarkable  devel<^>ment  of  Jewish  colonization 
which  is  a  special  feature  of  the  latta  part  ol  the  history  of  the 
19th  century  in  Palestine.  For  Mrs  Minor,  having  an  interest 
in  the  Jewish  people,  was  befriended  by  Sir  Moies  MonteSore; 
after  her  death  her  property  was  placed  h>  charge  of  a  Jew,  and 
later  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Alliance  I»«<iite  Universdk. 
TEiis  body  In  1870  estatdisbed  an  agricultural  colony  tot  Jews 
on  the  road  £rom  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  ("  Mikweh  Israel "). 

Another  visionaiy  American  colony,  led  by  &  cetidn  Adams, 
cssK  In  1866.  They  brought  with  them  framed  houses  from 
America,  which  are  still  standing  at  Jaffa.  But  the  Adamites 
suffered  from  disease  and  poverty,  and  lost  heart  in  a  couple  of 
years:  returning  to  America,  tiiey  soU  thrir  propmy  to  a 
German  cMumuBity,  the  Ttmpdtmeinie,  a  Unitarian  sect  led 
by  Messrs  Hofi'mann  and  Hardegg  who  established  tbetnsdveo 
in  Jaffa  in  i858.  Unlike  the  ill-fated  American  communitiei^ 
these  hardy  Wtirttcmberg  peasants  have  flourished  la  Palestini^ 
aod  their  three  colonies — at  Jaffa,  Haifa,  and  Jerusalem — ai« 
the  iDQSt  irapoitaat  EuropeaB  CMnniMniiies  now  in  the  countiy 
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Since  1870  there  fau  been  a  iteady  tJcvdopmcnt  of  Jewish 
bnmifration,  coiuiHiDi  priodpilly  of  rdapM  (ram  countiks 
where  «Dti-SeiuituiD  ii  u  Important  element  in  ptditio.  Bana 
(lu  Kolhichild  hu  iovcatcd  Urge  HUni  in  Jewish  colonics,  but 
at  the  commencement  ol  ttte  ptcsent  century  be  handed  over 
tlu-ir  administnUioD  to  the  Jewish  Colonitaiion  AssodaUoo. 
'lime  alone  can  show  bow  lar  tbew  eolonia  are  likely  to  be 
permanently  succcaiful,  or  how  the  subtly  caemUiiic  toflBaKe 
(if  the  dhnate  will  affect  later  geoeiatioas. 

4.  £s^0ra/MR.— Previous  to  the  19th  century  tbe  turbulent 
condition  of  tbe  country  made  ex[^ration  dUbcult,  and,  crfl 
the  beaten  track.  Impossible^  There  arc  many  books  wriiten 
liy  early  pilfrims  and  by  more  secular  travellers  who  vinicd 
the  country,  which — wbni  they  are  not  devoted  to  tbe  setting 
forth  of  vsluelesa  tradJtioas,  as  is  too  often  the  case — give  very 
useful  and  Interesting  pictures  of  tbe  conditions  of  life  and 
of  travel  In  tbe  country.  Sdcott&c  expbration  does  not  begin 
before  Edward  RoUosoa,  an  American  clergyman,  who,  after 
devoting  many  yean  to  study  to  fit  himself  for  tbe  work,  made 
a  series  «(  Journeys  tbraugh  the  country,  and  under  the  tide 
of  Bibtkol  Jttuareha  In  FaUttina  (1841-1856)  published  his 
itinerarie*  and  observations.  His  work  Is  mvrcd  by  4hc 
hastiness  of  bis  visits  and  consequent  supcrfidaiity  of  his 
deaalplions  of  sites,  and  by  aome  nab  and  untenable  identifi- 
cations: but  it  is  at  once  a  itandard  and  the  foundation  of 
all  subsaquent  topographical  woilt  fn  the  country.  He  was 
worthily  followed  by  Titus  Tobler,  who  In  1853  and  later  yean 
published  volumes  abounding  in  exact  observation;  and  by 
V.  Guerin,  whose  IkseriftitH  gfopa^ti^,  kiiUmqve,  ef 
anUekfl^  d*  i*  PaU^in*,  In  7  vc^  (t86^iS8o),  contains 
tn  cstrMrdioaiy  maia  o(  mUertal  collected  in  peoonal  travel 
through  the  country. 

In  1S64  was  founded  the  Palestine  Ezploratioo  Fund,  under 
the  auapicci  of  which  an  ordnance  survey  map  of  the  counto^ 
was  completed  (publislitd  1881),  and  accompanied  by  volumes 
containing  memc^  on  tbe  topography,  orography,  hydro- 
graphy, archoetriogy,  fauna  and  flora,  and  other  details.  A 
simiUx  work  east  of  the  Jordan  was  begun  but  (i&Si)  stopped 
by  the  Ottoman  government.  The  same  sodety  initiated  the 
■dentlfic  Mfrforation  of  tbe  mounds  of  Palestine.  In  1891  it 
cicavated  TeU  cl-Heal  (Lacbisb);  in  iSofr-iSgS  the  south  wall 
of  Jerusalem;  In  1S9S-1900  TeU  es-Safi  (Galh)  and  some  smaU« 
mounds  in  the  Shcphclah^  all  under  the  direction  of  Dr  F.  J. 
Bliss.  la  iQoa  it  began  tbe  excavation  of  Gciei  under  tbe 
direction  of  R.  A.  £.  Macalister  (see  Gezes). 

The  cxamjde  thus  set  bas  been  followed  by  French,  German 
and  American  exploreia.  The  DtiUichtr  Paliltlina-Verti»  was 
founded  in  1878,  and  under  its  auspices  important  surveys  have 
been  carried  out,  especially  those  of  G.  Schumacher  cast  ol  tbe 
jwdan;  TeU  cl-Hutcsellim  (Mcgiddo)  has  also  Leot  excavated. 
The  Austrian  Dr  E.  ScUin,  working  independently,  has  excavated 
Tell  Ta'nuk  (Toanach),  and  in  iqo;  began  work  upon  the  mount 
of  Jericho.  An  admirable  biblical  and  archaecjogical  school, 
under  the  control  of  the  Dominican  order,  exists  at  Jcnisalcmi 
■ad  German  and  American  archaeological  institutiwis,  educa- 
tional fn  puipoac,  are  also  there  esubUshed.  Valuable  work  in 
cxploralion  is  annutUy  done  by  the  directors  of  these  schools 
and  by  ihHr  pupils.  Under  this  head  we  must  not  omit  to 
mentioQ  A.  MusU's  investigations  of  some  remote  parts  of 
EaMcn  Palestine,  and  R.  E.  Brflnnow^  great  aurvcy  o(  Petra, 
with  part  of  Uoab  and  Edon. 

BmuooRArnv.— The  litrrature  relating  to  PateitliK  h  very 
abundsnt;  Mrnirciully,  P.  Thoniseu,  SysUmMl.  BHAiet-S-  Pala^ii»- 
IMtrolnr,  i.,  (Lripiut.  IQOB).    A  Urre  collcctian  of 

MDtn  of  works  will  be  louod  in  R.  Rotiridit,  BiUiMketa  ff^fratiksia 
FalaeUiMM  (18Q0),  Olttor  biWiosra(ihic*  Jrc  T.  Toblcr,  Biii.'.i>- 
grd^ii'a  Ctotnjpku-a  FalMMina*  {liWl,  with  a  stipplement  in 
mihditt'i  Snn  Anaeictt  Jur  Bibliffaplut  mi  BMu>aiekwui»i*- 

TorooaAruT. — C  RItter,  Ver^chtadt  Erdlnaide,  rr.-c\-ii. 
(t848->Su);  E.  Roliliwun,  BiUUal  Hctearchrs  in  FaUaint  (iSti), 
lattr  BiSual  ffciMnfcci  (|8.«6),  pli',n<al  C<9trapkj  (i860;  ^ 
Reland,  fttacHiM  mmmm/u  MSrrifrai  tfMtfrola  (1714):  H.  B. 
TristiMB,  laad  V ''Mil  (iSes),  X«d  ^  ifwt  (1833) :  Zlf  AfalHM 


Ex^larafiM  Fmmd,  map  and  compinion  volume*  U-Icman  of  tbe 
Sunwy  of  WeMcia  PalMiiac),  7  vU».  1  S.  UcniiL  £s«  1 

Mc  (1S99):  C  R.  QNHkr,  raJWert ie  iWfSlfw  (ivrtj;  G.  

aacher.  Atrosi  tht  Jnian  (lUs);  Tit  ./as^M  flSM}.  AhU*  ttKtf,. 

Ptlla  (iMfeS),  and  h'onhtKi  Ajltut  (1890):  C  R.  CciKter.  HriA  ■ 
ifcab  (i8Sj):  C  B««kker,  PaUuiat  ^  ^nw  lioabli  Vm._ 
Cu^-na,  Deuription  jAii  rn  M faai  li'JwiMML  Jf  fcl  1  HfiVwisM  it  la 
Palatine  <  I  SS(-l88(3e< 
H^y  Land  (1897);  P.  J.  ! 

lli.iORv.— L.  B.  Pjton,  Eadj  Bidtrr  of  Syria  and   . 

(l'>j.')r  II.  U'incMor  in  3rd  ed.  iJI  SAnAej'v  Kdl\tiickr^lt»  d. 
Alie  Trsl.  (iiju^);  G.  Cormadt.  Ejypt  tn  Atia  {1908);  »ee  funbev 
ari.  Je*-s,  45:  J-  A.  Montgomery.  T)it  Sawuirilani  (190;'  E. 
Sthiiier,  Crschicklc  dti  judiscScn  Vaikn  im  Ztitalla  Jux  L'k'tMi 
(Jrd  td..  lR>h);  S,  Mtfrill.  Gcidce  in  the  time  a}  Ckria  (lS(^5J;  W, 
R-ijiit  nnj  E.  II.  P.ilnitT.  Jfruidem  {^ih  cd.,  1899);  JUt^i^  "tH' 
kirrcsi^'ynijlnn!.  i'>)7-i:.>'  (M,  R.  Rohrichl,  1893.  1904);  It 
Ruhrichi.  Cf.ii:kukit  lUr  AVfuriuj*  (1898);  8.  von  Kugler,  Gtukxc)aa 
4tr  Kreu^^ugi  (j88o);  C  R.  Condcr,  latin  Kmticnt  Jtt»valtm, 
IQg>-i2gl  (1S97);  E,  G.  K':y,  La  Cdoaia  Iranqua  it  Syru  U^Ali 
J,  Finn.  Sliirim  Timrs  or  iUcordi  pom  Jcruialem  (1S78);  C  U. 
Churchill,  Mount  Lebanon  (li^i,  for  modern  hisioo')- 

REUGicm,  FoLKix>Be,  Cutrcou.— K.  I.  van  Lcnnep,  BibU  LamiK. 
Uurir  Modem  Customt  and  Manners  (1875);  W.  M.  Thoowaa.  Ttm 
Lead  and  the  Book  (tSSi-iS&j):  W.  K.  Smith,  UUmru  (Jte  Xff- 
lition  of  the  Semiut  (1SQ4):  gTA.  Borlen,  Sttldk  ^  SimHk  Or^jmM 
(1901);  S.  I.  Curtis.  PrimitTM  Smiiie  Hdtrm  T»4n  (nea:): 
W.  K.  Smith.  Kinship  and  Marriage  (1903);  J.  E.  IlaMwr.  nfei 
TkU  in  Paititine  (t9a4);  J.  LasraoKe.  Elttia  nr  Us  niigmm  itmk- 
li^uts  (1905):  J-  Hamucr,  FoOlhrt  <if  llie  Uely  ' 
J.  G.  Frazer,  Adoitis,  JUu  ju/i  (hint:  Stitiiet  tm  Os 
tf  Ortenlal  Edtpom  ^^fi/flii^ieitai  CMtmrnu  4a  4 
Peys  de  Moab  {t9a^t  &  A'Odli^  ANkte  AmOm 

RxcAv.vTiONS    ANO   AlCKAKpbOOT.'nTC. .  dutnont-GAanesa, 

Ri-.i-eil  d'arcliM.-'gie  orinUsls  frroia  tSS3i,Araatoloticai  Rtieartttt 
IK  Paletline.  1S73-1874  (l  Vok,  IjSlBsfl;  W.  M.  F.  Petrie. 
m  fS-llay  (1891):  F-  J-  BHik  A  Ummd  of  tfawy  Cttza  (I6«), 
Biiii'alians  at  Jirttsalem,  tS94-t99r  ("98):  ^-  J-  ^'i^  It  A.  S>. 
Macjlistcr.  /irfonjiiou  in  Palestine,  iSgS-igoo  (1901):  EL  Setlia, 
TrU  Taanr./k  (Denh-.chri'icr.  of  the  Vienna  Aradcniy,  I9Q4I ;  J.  P. 
Ptrcts  and  H,  Tiii'  r  .,-h.  Pninlcd  Tombz  in  ikt  NecrDDciis  ef  UartXm 
(li>05);  G.  Schumacher,  TeU  d-Mulrsellim.  vol.  i.  <i9o8);  E  S«lia 
Ekoiv.  of  Jericho,  in  Milleil.  d.  deulsckci  onenl.  Getdi m 
Berlin,  Na  30  (1906);  G.  Pcrrot  und  C.  Chipk-i,  Ui.io'y  .:  -:\ia 
Sardinia,  Jvdata,  Stc  (1B90);  I.  Ccntincer,  ilebrdisi'-.^  .Ir, 
(and  ed..  1907);  H.  Vincent,  Canaan  d'aprh  rext^.<'.'.ir,n  rf.rwOi 
(1907):  H.  GreMmann,  Ausfrak  in  Pal.  u.  d.  Aiit  7ri(  M90»). 
Pti.  Erdgerueh  in  der  iirael.  Rdig.  (1909);  S.  R.  Driver.  Modw 
Rttearch  as  Ulmiiating  thr,  BibU  (1909);  P.  Thonucn,  PmlADm^  sl 
teine  KuUnr  (1909). 

EriCRAr&Y  AKD  NOMisirATlCS.~F.  de  Saulcy,  ffMmitmatbim  it 
ta  Terr*  SalnU  <lS74);  F.  W.  Madden,  tMiu  «f  Ike  Jtm  <lS»l): 
T.  Reinsch,  JtmA  Cimu  (1903).  See  further,  SaWTic  Laxmucn 
and  KUHiSMancs. 

TiiH  ••  HoLV  Placxs."— lifivin  de  Hamme,  GnUd  it  Ia  Tcrrt 
Saintt  (1S76). 

Early  Pilgkoo  and  GaociiAVRBits.— A.  Ncubaner,  L»  gfo' 
C!^Pjti*  da  Talmud  <i868>:  P.  de  Lanrde,  Oawwrfka  Htm 
£.  Carmoly,  liiniraim  de  la  Ttrrt  Smnlt  <it4r>i  P.  Geyer,  Tlisii  11 

hierosolymilana,  sate.,  iv.-viii.  (1898).  Publications  of  tbo  Sodfet: 
de  I'orient  Latin,  and  of  che  Palestine  Hlgrims  Text  Society. 

Fauma  and  Flqka. — H.  B.  Tristram,  Natural  HiMtry  if  Ikt  BMt 
(|B67);G.  E.  Pou,  Flora  tif  Syria,  FaUiUnt and Si^aHit^b). 

CLiitAiB.~J.  Clai&licr,  Mtle^rvlaptai  ObunatiMu  at  JtnuaUm. 

JouaiTALS.— Oaartfrfy  Suiement.  FaletHnt  Exptofallim 
(from  l869)i  ZHIuhrtJt  its  dtnUthn  PoUtHma-Vtrtims  (frmm 
1878):  Bnrn  Ubkpit  (from  l8o>):  Amc  dt  TariMf  Lt^  ((ens 
iSWi  Umtamffm  itr  varitntittudum  Cn^Kkfft^tm  >B^^ 

PAUSim^  •  dty  and  tbe  ooonty-aeat  id  Anderaoa  coraty, 
Texas,  U.S.A.,  about  90  m.  £.  by  N.  «f  Wacou  Pop.  (1910  ocsk* 
sus)  10,481-  It  is  served  by  two  lines  of  the  IntmiadoBal  it 
Great  Northern  raUway,  and  by  the  Texas  Stale  nilwmy. 
Palestine  is  the  liade  cenue  of  a  district  iriiicb  ptoduca 
timber,  fruit  (espedally  peadies),  an  yy**^  giiide  of  < 
tobacco,  petroteuio,  iron-ore  and  salt.  It  hn  variooa 
facturcs,  including  cotton  gins,  ootton-aecd  <^  cigan^  lumber 
and  brick.  Its  laaory  products  were  valued  at  t7iS,i6t  is 
1905.  About  s  m.  south-west  o£  Palcatine  a  scttlcsntat  (tkt 
Srat  m  the  present  Anderson  coanty)  was  node  in  il!s7f 
there  Fort  Houston,  a  stockade  fort,  was  built  to  pntca  the 
settlca  from  the  Indiana.  Fakttine  wia  Ud  oU  wnd  was 
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mde  die  c(MB4r4Mt  ia  tMi  it  m*  chuMrad  rs  «  dijr  in 
187  s,  uid  uctiaiMnd  in  igas>  Ib  1909  it  t^opuA  a  awBgiwiMi 
govcnuneat. 

pAusnnu.  oiovjunn  nBRiflioi  m  (tsafr'isg*). 

luliu  compoKT,  was  bom  in  Fafeatriaa  (the  udent  Frkcacste) 

at  the  foot  of  tbe  Sabine  mouatains,  ia  1536.  Tbs  niious 
venions  of  his  Dune  make  an  in  teres  ting  reconi.  He  appean 
a»  Faleatina,  PeUettil&o,  Cio.  PalcHina,  CuneUo  nOMtrini, 
GiaiKtt«  da  Palntiiaa.  Gian  Picri.  de  PHleatsiaa,  Job.  FAnlt 
AloUius,  }o.  ttuaiaya,  Gianetto,  Giov.  Prcacatlni,  Josdms 
PneneUinua,  Joannes  Petnloyiius  ^cnetUnus. 

Pftltttoaa  seems  to  have  been  U.  Rome  from  1540  to  1544, 
when  be  studied  powbly  under  Cttudio  Uell,  bat  not  uadcr 
Goudimel  as  has  erronoonsly  been  iirinnH  On  tbe  12th  of 
June  1547, be  married  Lacr^ia  de  Goris.  In  1551,  by  favour 
of  Pope  Jufius  III.,  he  was  elected  Magister  CappdJae  and  Magis- 
ter  Puerorum  at  the  Cappella  Giulia,  S.  Pietro  in  Vaticano,  with 
a  salaiy  of  sii  scudi  per  OKHitb,  and  a  bouse.  Three  years  later 
be  published  hb  Fint  BaA  ef  Uasta,  dedicated  to  ^>pe  Jtdius 
III.,  and  be^nning  wltb  tbe  missa  "  Ecce  aaceidoa  magnus." 
On  the  13th  <tf  January  1555,  Palestrina  was  cnn^ied,  by  com- 
mand of  Pope  Julius  III.,  among  the  singeia  of  the  Cappeila 
Sislina-  This  booour  involved  the  Te»gnatk>n  of  his  office  at 
tbe  Cappeila  CiuUa,  which  was  accordingly  bestowed  upon  Us 
friend  Animucda.  But  the  legality  <rf  tbe  new  appointment  woa 
lUtputed  on  tbe  ground  that  Falettiina  was  nuiried,  and  the 
hther  of  fbnr  chlldien,  his  wife,  Lucrezia,  being  still  alive;  and, 
though,  for  tbe  moment,  tbe  pope's  wiii  was  law,  tbe  case 
aasuDudxUfferentcomplenaa  after  bb  death,  iriiidktoiA  place 
only  five  weeks  aftenrards.  Tbe  nm  pope,  MuwUns  II., 
was  succeeded  after  a  reign  of  93  days,  by  Paul  IV.;  and 
within  less  than  a  year  (J*>^  30,  1555)  that  uern 
reformer  dismiaaed  Palestrina,  together  with  two  other  married 
Rogers,  A.  FemboacD  and  Bari,  wftb  a  coosolatory  pension 
of  six  Kodi  per  month  to  each.  This  ontd  dini^oiiitment 
caused  Palestrina  a  daagerous  illnesb;  but  in  October  1555 
be  was  a[q>ointed  maestro  di  cappetia  at  tbe  Lotcian,  iritbout 
forfeiting  his  penuon;  and  in  Febniaiy  1561  be  eidiaiiged  this 
preferment  fee  a  dn^lar  one,  with  an  aDowaiKe  of  t6  wndi 
per  month,  %t  Santa  Haria  Hag^oie. 

Pakstrina  remained  in  office  at  this  cctebratRl  baulka  for 
ten  years,  and  to  this  period  b  assigned  an  important  chapter 
in  tbe  history  <rf  music.  -  Many  circunatantial  details  of  this 
chapter  an  undoubtedly  legend*,  dun  to  the  pious  imagination 
of  Bidni  and  otbeis.  In  1561  tbe  eonndl  of  l^ent  censiu^  tbe 
prevalent  styla  of  ecdesiasticat  music  with  eitreme  severity. 
In  1564  P<^  Pius  IV.  commtBiiooed  eight  cardinals  to  invcsti- 
fite  tbe  causes  of  complaint;  and  these  proved  to  be  so  well 
isundad  that  it  was  seriously  propesed  to  forbid  the  use  of  all 
nuiic  in  the  services  of  tbe  Oinnrfa,  eiccpt  tuusonous  aitd  un- 
accompanied  plain-chant.  In  these  ctrcumstanccs  Palestrina 
irsaid  to  have  been  invited  by  two  of  tbe  most  active  mcmbcfs 
of  tbe  comnissitm  to  oome  to  tbe  rescue.  He  accordingly 
Mbmitted  three  masses  to  Cardmal  Carlo  Borromeo  teappravaL 
These  were  privately  rehearsed,  in  presence  of  the  oommhsloners, 
at  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Vitelloud;  tad  tbe  judges  were  unani- 
mous in  deciding  that  the  tUrd  mass  fulfilM,  in  the  highest 
fxissiMe  degree,  all  the  conditions  demanded.  Tbe  pifvate 
trial  took  place  in  June  1565,  and  on  tbe  iglth  of  that  month 
the  mass  was  pubUdy  sung  at  tbe  Sistba  Chapel,  In  presence 
of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  who  compared  it*  music  to  that  beard  by  St 
John  in  hb  virion  of  tbe  New  Jenoalem.  Varri  transcribed  It, 
tor  the  library  of  the  choir,  bi  characters  of  eatmordlnary  rize 
and  beauty;  and  Palestrina  was  appointed  by  tbe  pope  composer 
to  the  Sistine  Chapel,  an  office  created  expressly  in  hb  honour 
and  confirmed  to  him  by  seven  later  pootiflk,  though  with  the 
very  insufl&cient  bonorarian  of  three  scudi  per  nootb,  ia  iddltion 
to  the  six  which  formed  hb  pemion. 

In  1567  thb  mass  was  printed  in  Palestrina's  £iA<r  tK%ndui 
Mittamm.  The  volume  was  dedicated  to  Philip  11.  of  Spain, 
bat  the  DMSWM  ailed  the  Jf^i'tf^tfortdff.  Thb  title, 
dea4y  givmi  in  hoaosr  of  the  sbotUived  pope  Maicellua 


bas  civan-  rise  to  an  dMrd  atory,  told,  by  PeOegrisi  and  others, 
to  the  eSea  that  tbe  mass  was  composed  by  Pope  Htfcellos  I., 
martyred  early  in  tbe  4tb  century,  and  was  only  discovered  fay 
Pabstrint.  Of  eoww  In  the  4th  century  soch  nnrie  was 
imoncdvdile.  The  JAjas^o^jroraUibnow  almost  ceRdn|y 
known  to  have  been  composed  in  1561,  two  years  beftoe  Pau 
IV. 's  commission.  Its  in^ble  beauty  bad  often  been  described 
in  gtowiug  terms  by  those  wIm  heard  it  in  tbe  Sistine  Chi^d, 
but  it  was  only  first  beard  in  ^ffm^  ia  iSSa,  when  the  Bach 
cfamr,  OHisbting  of  io»  onaccoiE^wnied  Toioes,  sang  it  at  St 
James's  Hall,  under  tbe  direction  of  Mr  Otto  Goldscbmidt. 

Upon  tbe  death  of  Animucda  in  1571  Palestrina  was  re-elected 
to  bb  tppoinmtat  at  the  Cappeila  Giidia.  He  also  succeeded 
Animucda  as  maestro  di  cappeila  at  the  oratory  of  HU^t  Neri; 
but  these  wohitmenta  were  far  from  lucrative,  and  be  atfll 
remaned  a  very  poor  man.  A  letter  of  thanks  for  100  scudi, 
written  on  the  aist  of  March  1579  to  tbe  duke  of  Mantua, 
iUuatratcs  thb  situation.  In  1580  he  was  much  dbtressed  by 
tbe  death  of  hb  wife;  and  tbe  loss  of  three  promiring  sons, 
Angelo,  Riddfo  and  Silla,  left  him  with  one  child  only— Igino— 
a  very  unWOTthy  descendant.  In  February  1581  be  married 
the  rich  widow  Virginia  Dotmufi.  In  1586  Pope  Siztus  V. 
wished  to  app<»nt  him  maestro  to  the  pontifical  choir,  as  sud- 
cesKir  to  Antonio  Boocopodulc^  then  about  to  icslgn,  and 
oommiBrioned  Boccapadnle  to  pn^wie  tbe  dinr  for  the  change. 
Boccapadule,  however,  managed  so  dumsily  that  Palestrina 
was  accused  ol  having  meanly  plotted  for  bis  own  advancement. 
tbe  Pope  was  very  angry.and  punished  tbe  calnmnbtoie  vay 
aeverdy;  but  Palestrina  loet  tbe  afip^tnent.  These  tronbles, 
however,  did  not  hinder  hb  wort:,  which  be  continued  wtthont 
intermission  until  tbo  and  of  February  1594,  when  be  breathed 
hb  last  in  the  aims  of  bb  friend,  Filippo  Heri.       (W.  S.  R.) 

In  tbe  articles,  Htstc,  ConrnaPoiNT,  CONTXAnmru  Foxm, 
HuoioNY,  Mass,  Monr,  and  that  pmtfam  <tf  Imstioiibnxaikw 
which  deab  with  vocal  muric,  the  reader  will  find  btfonnathM 
as  to  many  features  ef  Palestrina's  style  and  Its  rdatkm  to 
that  of  the  i6th  century  in  general  So  rimple  are  the  inaterialt 
of  i6tb-centuiy  music,  and  10  dose  its  Ihniutlons,  that  tbe 
difference  between  great  and  small  artists,  and  atid  mora  tbe 
difference  between  one  great  arUst  and  another,  can  be  detected 
only  by  long  and  famOiar  experience.  A  peat  artbt,  working 
within  limits  so  narrow  and  yet  oo  natural,  b  fertunatdy 
opt  to  give  us  exceptional  oppmtuaitka  for  acquiring  the  right 
kind  of  experience  o(  hb  art,  sbice  hb  genius  beocneft  far  vi«n 
prolific  than  a  geidos  with  a  wider  field  fbr  its  energies.  YctaB 
t6tb-ceDtury  nustera  seem  to  be  illuminated  by  tbe  biftdiibflity 
nf  the  normal  musical  technique  of  their  time.  This  technique 
is  no  longer  so  familiar  to  us  that  Its  euphony  and  vivid  toot 
can  ful  to  impress  us  wherever  we  meet  it.  There  b  probably 
no  respectable  school  piece  of  tbe  i6tb  century,  which,  if  pro- 
perty performed  in  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  would  be  quickly 
dbtinguisbable  by  ear  from  tbe  style  of  Palestrina.  But  when 
we  find  thai  every  addition  to  our  ocquaintaiKe  with  Palestrina's 
works  b  an  aoqutritfon,  not  to  our  notionsaf  the  progressive 
poullHlitieg  of  i$tb-oentury  music,  but  to  our  whole  iense  of 
style,  we  may  then  recognise  that  we  are  In  tbe  presence  of  one 
of  the  greatest  artists  of  all  time. 

Palestrina's  work  has  many  styles.  Wilhin  its  satrow  range 
there  can  be  no  tndi  faring  contrasts  as  tboae  of  the  "  three 
styles  "  of  Beethoven;  yet  tbe  distinctions  arc  as  red  as  they  arc 
ddicate.  His  eoriy,  or  Flemish  style,  was  apt  to  lead  bim  into 
the  notorious  Flendsh  dbrqpud  of  proportion.  Yet  in  seme 
of  hb  greatest  works,  sodi  as  tbe  itista  brms,  we  find  ua- 
mistakabty  Flemish  features  so  idealized  as  to  produce  breadth 
of  phrase  (Uista  breris,  Agnus  Do),  remarkably  modern  firm- 
ness of  lorn  (tUd.  second  Kyrie),  and  close  cum»Ic  sequence 
carried  to  surprising  length  rnulting  in  natural  unexpCctedneta 
of  harmony  and  subtle  swing  o(  cross  rhythm  (Amen  of  Credo); 

If  wc  find  it  conwnient  to  divide  Polestiins's  work  rou|^ 
into  three  types,  we  sfaaD  be  able  to  take  tbe  Mum  Fcftt  Jfop- 
aUi  OS  the  crownfaig  tepresenUtrve  of  Ui  second  ft 
pMbnUy  b  hit  gmteit  work;  at  aB  emu  It  oooUuM  f 
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that  inprariDD  wbeaenr  It  b  rmi  bAct  k  kmg  course  o(  his 
oUwr  woikii  yet  tbov  are  niuiy  massa ,  too  numetDtu  to  men- 
tloD,  whkli  ckooot  easily  be  considered  inferior  to  h.  Indeed 
F.  X  Haberi,  the  editor  o(  the  complete  critical  edition  <rf 
Mettiina's  woiks,  prefers  the  Ifiua  Ecct  ego  Jbamies,  fint 
puUiilied  by  him  in  the  34th  volume  of  that  edition  in  1887- 

FalotiiiUrSclnlMB  irill  hanOy  think  ui  singular  ior  idadng 
OB  tbo  same  idaoe  u  the  Mitn  Papae  Uarcdli  at  letst  16  out 
of  FalestrinB.'s  94  CKtant  cia«es:  Uitta  brevii,  bk.  3,  no.  3; 
Dia  trnKti/teatut,  bk.  6,  do.  i;  D3m  gvotuam,  bk.  6,  no.  5; 

0  admirabSe  commereitm,  Uc  8,  do.  j;  Dum  amtUraUm, 
bk.8,iM).  s;  Vtmspotaa  Ckruii,  bk.  g,  no.  3  iQutnfi  in**,  bk.  le, 
no.  5;0cb»tlMn,  bk.  11,  no.  4;  Alma  RaUmptoris,  bk.  ti,  do.  s; 
Ateeiiia  ad  PaUem,  bk.  t3,  do.  y,  Tu  tz  Pdms,  bk.  13,  no.  5; 
Hedk  Ckrislits  natus  ett,  bk.  13,  no.  i;  Beatut  LaweiUiui,  bk. 
14,  voL  3;  Auumfta  est  Maria,  bk.  14.  i>o.  s;  Tu  ei  Petms, 
bk.  15,  no.  s;  Eeee  tp  Joanna,  bk.  15,  no.  6. 

The  third  and  most  distinctive  phase  of  PaWrina's  style  is 
that  in  iriuch  be  relics  entirely  upon  the  beauty  of  ^mple  masses 
of  harmony  without  any  polyphonic  daboration  whatever. 
Sometimes,  as  in  his  four-part  litaiues,  this  urapUdty  is  mainly 
a  practical  necessity;  but  it  b  more  often  used  for  Uie  purpose 
of  his  profoundest  expressions  of  sacramental  or  penitential 
devotion,  as  for  instance  in  the  motet  Praires  ego  enim  acftpi,  the 
Stabat  Ua/er  and  the  first,  really  the  latest,  book  of  LamenkUionj. 

Besides  these  three  main  styles  there  are  numerous  cross- 
currents. Iherc  b  the  interaction  between  the  madrigal  and 
ecclesiastical  style,  which  Palcstrina  i^^nn-tiiiw*  contrives  to 
show  without  confusion  or  degradation,  as  in  the  mass  Vesliwa 

1  toOi.  There  is  the  style  of  the  madritali  tpirUuaii,  Induding 
Le  Verpne  of  Pelnrca;  which  again  distinguishes  itself  into  a 
broada  and  a  slighter  manner.  And  there  is  lastly  an  astounding 
absorption  of  the  wildest  freaks  of  Flemish  Ingenuity  into 
the  loftiest  polyphonic  ecclesiastical  style;  the  great  examine 
of  which  is  the  Missa  L'Hamm  omit,  a  work  much  "■■'■(T'*^  by 
writers  who  know  only  iu  title  and  the  part  played  by  its  secular 
tbeme  la  medieval  music 

The  works  published  in  Falestrina'i  lifetime  naturally  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  his  earlier  compositions.  Alter  his  death 
the  publication  of  his  works  continued  for  some  years.  We 
are  apt  to  read  the  musical  hbtory  of  Ihe  17th  century  in  the 
light  of  the  works  of  its  composers.  But  a  somewhat  iliflcnnt 
view  of  that  timcis  suggested  by  theronlinual  pouring  out  by 
influential  publishers  of  posthumous  worics  of  Palestrina,  in 
iar  greater  qtiaotitics  than  Palestrina  had  either  the  influence 
orrcsourcetopublish  in  his  lifetime.  Weregardthe  I7th.centuiy 
monodisls  as  triumphant  Icmodasts;  but  it  was  not  until  thor 
primitive  efforts  had  been  buried  beneath  the  entirely  new 
arts  to  which  they  led,  that  the  style  of  Palestrina  ceased  to  be 
upheld  as  the  one  artistic  ideaL  Moreover  the  posthumous 
works  of  Palestrina  belong  almost  entirely  to  his  latest  and 
baat  period;  to  thai  a  study  of  Palestrina  confined  to  the  works 
which  be  himself  was  able  to  publish  pves  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  |M'^>ott>on  which  his  greater  works  bear  to  the  rest.  It 
was  not,  then,  the  rise  of  monody  that  crowded  lOih-cenlury 
art  out  into  a  long  oblivion.  On  the  contrary,  the  Palestrina 
tradition  was  the  one  thing  which  gave  i7th.century  composers 
n  practical  basis  for  their  technical  training.  Only  in  the  18th 
century  did  the  new  art,  before  coming  to  maturity  tmder  Bach 
and  Handel,  reduce  the  Palestrina  style  to  a  dead  language. 

In  the  middle  of  the  iQth  century  that  dead  language  revived 
in  a  renascence  which  has  steadily  tpttaA  tbRHi^out  Europe. 
The  iSiaka  dinna  of  Canon  K.  Proake  of  Rcgenbiirg,  begun  in 
t853,  was  perhaps  the  first  decisive  step  to«-ards  the  rcstoratioa 
of  Roman  Catholic  church  music.  The  St  Ccdlia  Verein,  with 
pr  F.  X.  Haberl  as  iu  pnaideni,  has  carried  on  the  publication 
and  use  of  such  muie  with  the  gnatest  encrgjr  in  every 
dvflised  country.  The  diffiodtica  of  lantiodudng  it  is  iu 
native  borne,  Italy,  were  so  enormous  that  it  b  arguable  that 
they  might  not  yet  have  been  surmounted  but  for  the  adoption 
of  less  purely  artistk  methods  by  Bon  Lorcnio  Pcrosi,  who 
■acoMdcd  in  cmrdiag  the  Italian  dwichta  fagr  the  parforauaoe 


of  cmnporitions  written  Is  an  attkn  auraer  nUA,  hf  Its  men 
TMgalion  of  diqiby,  was  fitted  to  produce  upon  unsophistjcated 
listeners  such  devout  impressions  as  might  padually  wean  tbess 
from  the  taste  for  theatrical  modeni  church  muiie.  The  pope's 
fiat  has  now  incukated  the  use  of  Gregorian  and  i6th-ceaiiiry 
church  music  as  far  as  poasfble  in  all  Roman  Caibolk  dmrcbea, 
-aitd  the  ^ect  has  been  astmlsUag.  WitUn  dghteoi  BMatJia 
of  Pius  X.'s  decree  on  ehudi  mude,  the  ebolr  of  Cologne  Catlw- 
dral,  previously  far  less  aecustoned  to  a  pure  potyphonk  tiyit 
than  most  German  Protestant  choirs,  at  Easter  of  1905  gave  a 
very  satisfacttwy  performance  of  the  Uiaa  Papae  Mmt^i. 
The  influence  of  iriuU  b  henceforth  an  inevitable  and  "■'^i-"*^ 
familiarity  of  Palestrina 's  style,  at  least  among  Roman  Catholics, 
cannot  fail  to  have  the  profoundest  effect  upon  modem  mnskal 
culture. 

Palestrina'*  worio,  a*  contained  in  the  complete  ecGtion  jiob- 
li*hcd  by  Bicitkopf  and  Hind,  comprise  356  motets  ua  7 
vob.,  the  last  two  consisting  lanelv  ol  pieces  faitberto  a»pid>- 
liahed,  with  one  or  two  wrondy  or  (UNibtf  uUy  aicribed  10  Palestnaa ; 
IS  books  of  masses,  of  which  cmly  6  were  published  in  Palenrina'* 
UTetime,  the  Tih  bdne  incotnirietely  projected  by  him,  and  tbe 
14th  and  15th  first  collected  by  Ifaberi  in  1BS7  and  tS88:  3  booha 
of  Rugnifi^ta,  on  all  the  customary  tones;  I  vol  of  bymaa: 
t  xfA.  (I  books)  of  oflfertorirs  for  the  whole  year;  a  voIum 
containing  3  books  of  litanies  and  several  t3-part  motets;  3  boob 
of  lamenutkms;  a  very  large  volume  of  madrigals  amtainiag 
3  eariy  bacdn  aid  30  later  madri^jals  oillected  (rem  mixed  pubUc^ 
ttons;  3  boob  of  Bmdritali  tpirunali,  and  4  vols,  of  mbcdlsiiBoaa 
works,  newty  divovered,  imperfectly  preserved  and  doatbcfuL. 
The  fourth  book  of  moteti  u  not,  lilcc  ttic  first  three,  a  oolbctiaa 
of  works  written  at  different  times,  but  a  nngle  scheme,  txiiig  a 
setting  of  tbe  Snu  of  SolomoBi  and  the  filth  vohnnc  is,  Ufce  ^ 
offcrtoncs,  designed  for  Die  ihroaelMMit  the  church  year. 

a>.F.T,) 

PALBITB  (tbe  Fr.  diminutive  of  pott,  spade,  blade  of  an 
oar,  from  Lat.  pida,  spade,  baker^  shovel  or  ped;  cf.  pamdart, 
to  spread),  a  term  applied  to  many  objects  which  are  flat  and 
thin,  and  q)ecifically  to  a  thin  tablet  made  of  wood,  portehun. 
or  other  material  on  which  antsta  place  their  ooloiifs.  The 
term  b  also  used  of  the  ibaUow  box,  with  partitions  for  the 
different  coloured  tesatrae,  used  by  mosaic  workers.  By  trans- 
ference the  cofaMus  irtiich  an  fndividoal  artist  employs  are  koowa 
as  hb  "  palette."  The  "  palMtfrkntfe  "  b  a  thin  flexible  knife 
used  for  airan^ng  the  coloum  00  the  palette,  ftc,  and  ate  for 
the  application  of  colour  on  the  canvas  In  large  masaea. 

PALBY,  FRSDIRICK  APTBORP  (1815-1888),  E^liA 
classical  scholar,  was  horn  at  Eaaingwold  in  Yoritsbta  on  the 
14th  of  January  1815.  He  was  the  gtwidson  of  WiUiatB  Paky, 
and  was  educated  at  Shnwriiurysdiool  and  St  John's  Cbllcga, 
Cambridge  (B  JL  1838).  Hb  conversion  to  Roman  Catbelkaai 
ftKted  him  to  leave  Cambridge  in  1840,  but  he  returned  tai  iSfio 
sad  roomed  hb  work  as  "  coach,"  until  in  r874  be  was  appefaued 
professor  of  daaakal  Ltemture  al  the  newly  founded  Roaaaa 
Catholic  University  at  Kensington.  Thb  institutioB  was  dosed 
in  1S77  for  lack  of  funds,  and  Paley  removed  10  Boscondw,  wbasc 
he  (UnI  on  tbe  8th  of  December  1888.  Hb  most  hnpectaM 
editions  are:  AeKhylus,  with  I^tin  notes  (1844^1847),  the 
work  by  which  he  first  attraaed  atteotkm;  Acschylns  (4lh  ed., 
1879),  Euripides  (ind  ed.,  1872),  Hesiod  (ind  ed.,  iSSj). 
Homer's  Iliad  (ind  ed.,  1U4),  Sophodes,  PkSatUm,  EhOrm. 
TrackiMiae,  Ajax  (1880) — all  with  EngUsh  commentary  mad 
forming  port  of  the  Biiliatlieca  dassica;  sdect  private  orations  of 
DemoAhenes  (3rd  ed.,  1896-1898);  Theocritus  (jnd  ed.,  tSAg), 
with  brief  Latin  notes,  one  of  ibe  best  of  hb  minor  works.  He 
possessed  oonsidcrable  knowledge  of  trdtitectare,  uid  piihliiliri 
a  ifeimil  ^  Gvlkic  Arckiteitme  (tS46)  and  ifetrael  «r  Csdv 
UotidiMis  (fith  ed.,  1901). 

PALBT,  WIUIAM  (1743-1803),  English  divine  and  pbGo- 
ai^her,  was  bom  at  Peterborough.  He  was  educated  at  Ciak» 
wi^  edMcd,  of  which  bb  father  was  bead  master,  and  at  arjat** 
Ctdkge,  Cambridge.  He  graduated  ia  1763  at  senior  wtantlcr, 
became  fdlow  in  1766,  and  in  1768  tutor  of  hb  cdlege.  He 
lectured  on  Clarke,  Butler  and  Locke,  and  also  dchvocd  a 
systematic  course  on  moral  philosophy,  whiA  nfaaeqacealy 
ionned  the  bariief  hisweil-kiMwo  ticatiK.  Tfceaobaajptjw 
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ooDtroveny  wu  then  agitsttiii  the  solvMaitjr,  lad  Mejr 
published  an  KnODymoiu  Defencs  (rf  a  pMiphkt  bi  which 
Bishop  Lftw  bad  advocated  the  cettencbment  and  ilaiplification 
of  the  ThiTty-Bine  Aiticla;  he  did  not,  however,  rign  the  petitiiui 
(colled  the  "  Feathen  "  petition  from  being  drawn  up  at  a 
meeting  at  tlie  Feathen  tavern)  for  a  idajuttion  of  the  terms 
of  subicriptioii.  In  1776  Paley  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Mutgtave  in  'Westmorland,  nipplemented  at  the  end  of  the 
year  by  the  vicarafe  of  Oaliton,,  and  prewnlfy  "^VfnH  for 
that  of  Appleby.  In  i7Sa  he  became  archdeacon  of  Culisle. 
At  tbe  suggestion  of  his  friend  John  Law  (son  of  Edward 
Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle  and  fonnerty  his  colleague  at  Cam- 
bridge), Paley  published  (1785)  his  lectures,  revised  and 
enlarged,  under  tbe  titk  «f  n*  PrtKeifUs  ^  Uant  aat 
Ptiitieat  fkilonpky,  Tbe  itoak  at  once  became  the  ethical 
text-book  of  the  Univenity  of  Cambridge,  and  passed  through 
fifteen  editions  in  the  author's  lifetime  He  strenuously 
supported  the  abolitioa  of  the  slave  trade,  and  in  178Q 
wrote  a  paper  on  the  aubJecU  TJu  PrincipUi  was  fol- 
h>wed  in  1790  by  his  fiist  essay  in  the  field  ot  Christian  apolo- 
getics, HarM  Paulinae,  or  the  Truik  cf  the  Scnpimrt  Hitiory  oj 
St  Pant  etitutd  by  a  Comparison  of  the  BpitUea  iMch  btar  kis 
Kamt  wilk  the  AM  oj  iMe  Apostin  and  mtk  out  another,  probably 
the  most  original  of  its  author's  works.  It  was  followed  in 
■  794  by  the  celebrated  Viaa  of  the  Evidateet  0/  Ckrutiamily. 
Paley's  latitudinarian  views  are  said  to  have  debarred  him  from 
the  highest  positions  in  tbe  Church.  But  for  his  lervicea  in 
defence  of  the  faith  (he  bishop  of  London  gave  him  a  stall  in 
St  Paul's;  tbe  bishop  of  Lincoln  made  him  subdeeo  of  that 
cathedral,  and  the  bishop  of  Durham  conferred  upon  him  tbe 
rectory  of  Bishop wearmouth.  During  the  remainder  of  his 
life  lUs  time  was  divided  between  Bishopweaimoutb  and 
Lincoln.  In  i&oa  he  published  Satwal  Thtaiogy,  or  Etiduxcet 
of  Uu  EntUnct  and  Attritntts  of  tht  Dtily  ctUtcled  from  iht 
Appearances  of  Nature,  his  last,  and,  in  some  respects,  his  most 
remarkable  book.  In  this  be  endeavoured,  as  be  says  in  the 
dedication  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  to  repair  in  the  study 
bis  deficiencies  in  the  church.  He  died  on  the  ajth  of  May 
1805. 

In  tbe  dedkatioa  juit  referred  to,  Palcy  claims  a  syitematic 
unity  for  hii  workj.  It  ia  true  that  "  thcv  have  been  written  in 
an  order  the  very  irvene  of  that  in  which  tney  ought  to  be  read 
neverthelett  the  Natwai  Tlualoty  forma  "  the  completion  of  a 
regular  and  comptclicniive  dewfta."  The  truth  of  tbU  will  be 
apparent  If  it  is  coDiidered  that  the  Uorat  and  PotUual  Pkiiofofky 
admittedly  embodies  two  pmuppoHtions;  (i)  that  "  Cod  Almigtity 
willa  and  wishes  the  happinCM  of  His  creatures,"  and  (3)  that 
adequate  motives  must  be  supplied  to  virtue  by  a  system  of  future 
rewards  and  puniihrnentL  K«w  the  Kcood  prwimMatioa  depends, 
according  to  Paley,  on  the  credibility  of  the  Christian  rclislos 
(whicb  he  treats  almost  exclusively  ai  the  revrfatioo  of  these 

new  satKtions"  of  morality).  The  Emdnutt  and  the  IJoiat 
Panlinat  were  Intenitct]  as  a  dcmonstraiioo  of  this  credibility. 
The  argument  of  Utibc  Iwoks,  howci-ci,  depends  in  turn  upon  the 
assumption  of  a  tHiicvoUnt  Creator  desirout  uf  communir^ting  ulth 
Hit  creatures  for  i  In  ir  ^ood :  and  the  Natural  TTuohey.  by  apnlj  inf 
the  afgument  from  clcugn  to  prove  the  cxisicnrc  uf  su<-h  a  Deity, 
becomes  the  lound.jiion  of  ilic  .-ir);umcnl.-iiivi'  i-iliiu  c. 

Ia  bis  Naimrot  1  k(o!u;y  I'.iWy  has  adipieil  uuh  foniumni.iie 
skill  the  arEumtiit  uliii  h  Rjy  (lOjc)  anO  l>.-rlMm  (1711J  uml 
Nieuwentyt'^  ('"1")  li'id  altc^i'Jy  mni\e  l.imili.ir  to  Englishmrn. 
"  For  my  part,"  in-  '-ly-,  "  I  i.ilic  my  Mnnii  in  human  aniitomy  "; 
and  what  he  evrrywlK-rc  ir-i--is  iii>  -1  "t'  r'  inrcsiiiy.  in  raeli 
particular  case,  tiF  an  inicUl;.;!  ir.  >!>  !>.r  iVir  contrivinf 

and  determining  1.1F  ihc  lorn! .  ut.  <  .  -.-ac^  bear,"  This 

M  the  whole  argument,  ami  il  '  1  <^i.        .  .1  m.i.-.s  of  udl- 


'  Bernard  Nieowentyt  (1654-1716)  was  ■  Dutch  disdide  of 
letcartes,  whOK  work,  Xcff  tlbniik  der  Wtrclt  Budunauintm, 
published  In  1716,  was  ttanilatedjnto  English  in  I7^by  J.Chamber- 


fayne  under  the  Utfe  of  Th*  Rdipons  PhUosopter.  A  charge  ol 
wholesale  plagiariam  from  thu  book  was  brought  against  Paley  in 
the  ^lAnuMM  for  1848.  Paley  refers  several  times  to  Nieuwcntyt, 
who  uses  the  famous  uluttration  of  the  watch.  But  the  IDustralioo 
is  not  peculiar  to  Nieuwentyt,  and  had  been  appropriated  by  many 
Others  before  Pfelcy.  The  germ  of  the  Idea  Is  to  be  found  in  Cicero, 
th  natmra  dtorum,  a.  34  (see  Hallam,  Liltraluri  of  Bnrope.  ii. 
385,  note.)  In  the  case  of  a  writer  whoM  chief  merit  ia  the  way 
U)  which  he  hai  worked  up  existing  material,  a  gcocial  charge  M 
plagiaritm  b  almost  InclevaBt. 


tAotem  bMtaaces  taandialled  In  lappdet  of  iL  Bat  by  ptadng 
Palcy'*  (acta  io  a  new  light,  the  theory  of  cvolutloa  haa  deprived 
his  argument  of  its  force,  bo  far  as  it  applies  the  idea  of  qiccial 
contrivance  to  individual  organs  or  to  species. 

The  Endeneei  of  Ckmttamuy  is  mainly  a  condenrntion  of  Bltbop 
fXmglas's  CriUrton  and  Lardner'a  Credtbdiiy  of  Ike  Cosftl  HtS$orj. 
But  the  task  is  so  judiciously  performed  that  it  would  proU>ly 
be  difficult  to  get  a  more  eRective  statement  of  the  external  evidences 
of  Christianity  than  Paley  has  here  presented.  His  idea  of  revelation 
depends  upon  the  same  mechanical  conception  of  the  relation  of 
Cod  to  the  world  which  dominate*  hi*  JVoiwre/  Tkeahp;  and  he 
seek*  to  prove  the  ilivioe  oriein  of  Christianity  by  iaolatuw  it  from 
the  general  history  of  mankind,  whereas  later  writers  find  their 
chiciaTvuRient  in  the  cotttinuity  of  the  process  of  revelation. 

The  ucc  of  the  worid  haa  changtd  so  greatly  since  Paley's  day 
that  we  are  apt  to  da  less  than  justice  to  hia  undoubted  merits. 
He  is  nowhere  original,  and  nowhere  profound,  but  his  strong 
reasoning  power,  his  faculty  of  clear  arrangement  and  forcible 
aiatement,  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  eipoUtors  and  advocates. 
He  masses  his  arguments,  it  has  been  sai  d.  with  a  general's  eye. 
Hi*  style  is  perfectly  pctipscuou*,  and  its  "  strong  mane-toucn  " 
comoensatcs  for  what  is  Mckiog  in  elasticity  and^raoe.  Paley 
dispbys  little  or  no  *[»ritu3lity  of  feeling:  but  thi*  is  a  matter  in 
which  one  age  is  apt  to  mlsjudEc  another,  and  Paley  was  at  least 
pr:ictical1v  benevolent  and  con«:icnt>ously  attentive  to  hIa  parish 
tluiii'!.  The  ai'tivL'  part  he  look  in  advocating  the  abolition  of  the 
s!.i\i''tr.ir|i>  \:i  <:\['U-iKc  ol  a  wiilcT  power  ol  sympathy.  His  ub> 
coii<;iiL'r.ililL-  citoirrulneis  bocnniL'H  itself  almost  religious  In  the 
bsi  chapti-rs  of  the  Katurat  TkrBl.iy,  considering  thai  they  were 
written  during  the  inierwiU  of  nlief  from  the  painful  complaint 
which  finally  proved  fatal  10  him. 

For  his  life,  w.  Pni/i£  (7j  ■  '  ■  '  1 1oiJ;Aikin"s  Cnwro/  BiOfraphy, 
y'l  (i.SoHI;  \.Wi-~.  l>y  I"..  \  '  !  cy  {1809)  and  his  (on  Edmund 
r.iti'V.  prtfiM''!  ti>  1I1C  1:  -'    '  of  his  works;  Leslie  Stephen  in 

l>:iUin.iry  of  Nulionai  iiiL;;;7j(.,' -, ;  ^  ttartetty  ReMtiB,  ii.  (Aug.  t809), 
i\.  (July  1S13).  On  r^ky  as  a  ibcotogian  and  philtMopW,  see 
l.C'li^'  Stephea.  Eneltih  Thoutlil  in  '.'.it  EiditeeHlk  Century,  L  40S  set)., 
il  III  Ecq.;  R.  Duddcnsieg.  in  Henng-muck's  Re^encykhpMte far 
t'oiestnascliiTktU^at.  (1904}-  See  aln  Ethics. 

PAL7RE7,  JOBH  GOftBAM  (1796-1881),  American  historian, 

was  iKitn  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  2nd  of  May  1796.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard,  1S15,  and  became  a  Unitarian  minister, 
bcine  pastor  of  the  Brattle  Square  church,  Boston,  iSiS-iSji. 
He  was  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  the  Harvard  divinity 
school,  18^0-1839.  Entering  politics,  he  was  secretary  of  state 
of  Massachusetts,  1844-18471  a  represcutative  in  Congress,  1847- 
1849;  and  postmaster  of  Boston,  1861-1S67.  He  wascditorof  the 
Norlh  Ameruan  Renew,  1835-1843.  As  a  wrilcr  be  is  best  known 
by  his  History  of  New  Engfand  to  the  revolutionary  war,  in  five 
volumes,  of  which  tbe  first  appeared  in  1859  and  the  last  pos- 
thumously in  iSqo.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  i6lh  of  April  1881. 

PALFREY,  a  riding-horse,  particularly  one  of  smaller  and 
lighter  type  than  the  war-hone,  the  "  destrier  "  (Med.  Lat. 
dexlrarius,  because  led  by  the  ri^t  hand  till  used),  which  was 
only  ridden  in  battle  or  tournament.  The  palfrey  was  thus 
used  on  the  march,  &c.,  and  also  as  a  lady's  riding-horss. 
"  Palfrey  "  came  into  English  through  the  0.  Fr,  pakjrei,  one  of 
the  numerous  forms  which  the  word  look  in  its  descent  from  the 
Late  Lat.  paraveredus,  a  hybrid  word  from  Cr.  in  the 

sense  of  extra,  and  veredus,  a  post-horse,  probably  a  Celtic  word, 
for  one  who  draws  a  rkeda  or  carriage.  The  form  parafrtdns 
gives  the  Mod.  Cer.  Pferd,  horse,  through  the  O.H.G.  pfarifrid, 

PAURAT.  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Malabar  district 
of  Madras,  on  the  Madras  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  44,177.  As  the 
key  to  Travancore  and  Malabar  from  the  East,  il  was  formeriy 
of  considerable  strategic  bnportance.  The  fort  felt  into  Britiui 
hands  in  1768,  and  subsequently  formed  the  basis  of  many  ot 
the  operations  against  Tippoo,  which  terminated  in  the  storming 
of  Seringapalam.  The  easy  osccat  by  the  Palghat  Pass, 
formerly  covered  with  teak  forests,  supplies  the  great  route 
from  the  west  coast  to  the  interior.  The  municiftalfty  managca 
the  ^^ctoTIa  college. 

.  PALORAVE,  SIB  PRAMnS  (1788-1861),  English  historian, 
was  the  son  of  Meyer  Cohen,  a  Jewish  stockbroker,  and  was 
bom  In  London  In  July  17S8.  He  was  educated  privately 
and  was  so  precodous  a  boy  as  to  translate  a  Latin  version  of 
the  Btttlle  eflkt  Frogs  and  iSwt  Into  French  In  1796,  vUch  wis 
published  by  his  fathct  In  1797.  In  i8oj  Falgisve  wes  aitlr* 
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PALGRAVE, 


F.  T.— PALI 


to  a  (am  of  tolidton,  bnt  wu  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle 
Temple  fn  1817.  On  hb  nurriafe  in  1815  with  EUzsbeib, 
daughter  <rf  Damon  Turner  ot  Great  Yarmoutb,  he  had  become 
a  Christian,  and  had  changed  his  name  to  Palgrave,  the  maiden 
name  of  his  wife's  mother.  His  work  as  a  barrister  was  chiefly 
concerned  with  pcdipcc  cases  before  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
edited  for  the  Record  Commission  Pa/tiaHUHlary  Writs  (London, 
i8i7>i834);  Rotidi  curiae  ngis  (London,  iSjs);  The  mliad 
kaitKdaTM  and  imttHoritt  cf  the  trtasnry  0/  kis  majeH^t  exchequer 
(London,  iS36)iand  Decumtnls  and  records  tUusUaiin^  the  history 
«/  Sedland  (London,  tSj;),  which  contains  an  elaborate  iolro- 
ducUon.  In  1831  he  publiibed  hi*  History  ^  Bn^amd,  Augla- 
Sum  Period,  Uter  editions  of  which  were  published  as  Hislary 
of  the  AutloSaxMs;  in  1831,  hb  Rise  and  Progress  of  {he  Entlish 
Contmotrwtailh,  pioDOuncnl  by  Freeman  a  "  memorable  book  ", 
and  In  1834  his  Essay  upon  the  original  authority  of  the  king's 
eoHMcU.  la  iSja  be  was  knighted,  and  after  aerving  u  one  of 
the  munidpal  corporations  commlsNonen,  became  deputy- 
keeper  of  the  public  records  in  1838,  holding  this  office  until  his 
death  at  Hampstead  on  the  6th  of  July  1S61.  Palgrave's 
Bolt  important  work  is  his  History  of  Normandy  and  England, 
which  appeared  in  four  volumes  (London  1851-1864),  and  deals 
with  the  history  of  the  two  countries  down  to  iioi. 

He  also  wrote  Truihi  and  FtcHotu  ef  the  Mtddte  Atfs  (London, 
1837.  and  again  1844);  TAc  Lord  and  lie  Vassal  (London.  1844)1 
and  Handbook  for  Tramlkn  im  Hortka*  Italy  (Loodoo,  184a,  and 
tutnequent  editicwa). 

Palgrave's  four  ions  mre:  FranA  Tnnier  Palgr&ve  (f.*.>, 
Kxneliote  pntfeiabr  of  poetry  at  Ozfon);  William  Giflord  M- 
grave;  Sir  Robert  Harry  In^  Palgrave  (b.  1817),  an  Uitbority 
upon  banking  and  eoooonua  genenlly;  and  Sir  R^naU  Fiands 
Douce  Palgnvc. 

WiLuaH  CtnoBO  Palgrave  (1836-188B)  went  to  India  as 
n  soldier  after  a  briUiant  career  at  Charterhouse  School  and 
Trinity  College,  Oxford;  but,  having  become  a  Roman  Catholic, 
he^was  ordained  priest  and  served  as  a  Jesuit  missionary  in 
IndiAi  Syria,  and  Arabia.  Forsaking  the  priesthood,  about 
1864,  he  was  employed  as  a  difJomatist  Iqr  the  British  govcm- 
menl  hi  Egjrpt,  Minor,  the  West  Indies,  and  Bulgaria, 
being  appointed  rctident  minbter  in  Uruguay  in  1884;  he  died 
at  Montevideo  on  the  30th  of  September  1888.  He  wrote 
a  rotnance,  Hermann  Agha  (London,  1871},  A  Narrathe  ^  a 
Fear*)  Journey  thnugk  CenUid  and  BaOeFn  Arabia  (Lcttdcm, 
iStts),£N(iytM  Eastern  Questions  (London,  187a),  and  other 
works. 

SiK  Recxmalo  Palcuvb  (181^1904)  became  a  aolidtor  in 
1851;  but  two  years  later  was  appdnted  a  clerk  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  becoming  clerk  of  the  House  on  the  retirement  of 
Sit  Eiskioe  May  in  18S6.  He  was  made  a  K.C.B.  in  i&Q], 
retired  from  his  office  in  1900,  and  died  at  Salisbury  on  the  131b 
of  July  1904.  Sir  Reginald  wrote  The  Chairman's  Handbook; 
The  House  of  Commons:  lUustrotions  of  its  History  and  Fracliee 
(London,  iS6q);  and  CromxtU:  an  appreciation  based  on  contem- 
porary evidence  (London,  1890).  He  also  assisted  to  edit  the 
tenth  edition  of  Erskine  May's  Can,  FrttOeges,  Proceedings  and 
Usage  of  Parliament  (London,  1896). 

PALGRAVE.  FRAHCIS  TURNER  (1834-1897).  English  critic 
and  poet,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  the  historian,  was 
bom  at  Great  Yarmouth,  on  the  i8lh  of  September  18^4.  His 
childhood  was  ^nt  at  Yarmouth  and  at  his  father's  house  in 
Hampstead.  At  fourteen  be  was  sent  as  a  day-boy  to  Charter* 
house;  and  in  1843,  having  in  the  meanwhile  traveled  eaten* 
sively  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  ooniiDentt  be  proceeded 
to  Oxford,  having  won  a  scholarship  at  BallioL  In  1846  he 
interrupted  his  university  career  to  serve  as  assistant  private 
secretary  to  GladstotK,  but  returned  to  Oxford  the  next  year, 
and  totdc  a  first  class  in  Literae  Humaniores.  From  1847  to 
1861  he  was  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and  in  1849  entered  the 
Education  Department  at  WhitefaalL  In  1850  he  accepted  the 
vice-principalship  of  Kncller  Hall  Training  College  at  Twicken- 
ham. There  be  came  into  contact  with  Tennyson,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  lifekuig  friendship.  V/ben  the  training  college 
waaabaadoBed,  Palgnve  icttuned  to  WbitduU  la  tSss,  becoming 


examiner  In  the  Education  Depattmeni,  and  treatmSfy 
assisunt  secretary.  He  married,  fat  1861,  Cecil  Gftnrille  Milnea, 
daughter  of  James  Mitnes-Gaskell.  In  1884  he  rcu*gned  his 
poution  at  the  Education  Department,  and  in  the  following 
year  succeeded  John  Campbell  Shairp  as  professor  of  poetry  at 
Oxford.  He  died  in  London  on  the  >4ih  of  October  1897,  aad 
was  burled  la  the  cemetery  on  Barnes  Common.  PalgrBw 
published  both  criticism  and  l>oetry,  but  Us  work  at  s  critic 
was  by  far  the  more  important.  His  Visions  of  Engamd  (t88»- 
1881)  has  dignity  and  lucidity,  but  little  of  the  "  natural  mafic  " 
which  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors  In  the  Oxford  chair 
couidefcd  t^tty  to  be  the  test  of  inqriration.  His  but  vohtM 
of  poetry,  Amtmopkts,  appeared  Id  1891.  On  the  other  hand, 
bis  criticism  was  always  marked  by  fine  and  sensitive  tact, 
quick  intuitive  perception,  and  generally  sound  Judgment. 
His  Handbook  to  Ike  Fine  ArU  Cetlectiou.  International  EikAitiom, 
iS6a.  and  his  £fiayi  m  Aft  (1866),  tbougb  not  free  froD 
dogmatism  and  over-emphasis,  were  sincere  contributions  to 
art  criticism,  full  of  striking  Judgments  strikingly  expressed. 
Hi*  Landscapo  in  Poetry  (1897)  showed  wide  knowledge  and 
critical  ^>predation  oi  one  of  the  most  attraaive  aspects 
of  poetic  interpretation.  But  Palgrave's  piisclpal  cofHrfbstioa 
to  the  devdopment  of  literary  taste  was  contained  in  ta» 
GMen  Treasury  of  Engfish  Songs  and  Lyrics  (i8ti),  aa 
anthology  of  the  best  poetry  in  the  language  constructed 
npoa  a  plan  sound  and  spacious,  and  followed  out  with  a 
delicacy  of  feeling  which  could  scarcely  be  surpassed.  Palgraw 
followed  it  with  a  Treasury  of  Sacred  Song  (1889),  and  a 
second  series  of  ibe  Golden  Treasury  (1897).  including  the  work 
of  later  poets,  but  in  nnther  of  these  was  quite  the  sme 
exquisiteness  of  Judgment  preserved.  Among  his  other 
were  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  (1858),  a  volume  of  selection 
from  Herrick  entitled  Chrysomria  (1877),  a  memoir  erf  Ctoo^ 
(i&6>)  and  a  critical  essay  on  Scott  (1866)  prefised  to  aa 
edition  of  his  poctna. 

See  GwenUian  F.  Palgrave,  P.  T.  Palpaoe  (1899). 

PAU,  tbe  bnguage  used  hi  dally  Intercounc  betveea  coUovd 
people  bi  the  north  of  India  from  tbe  7th  century  s^.  It  ooa- 
tinued  to  be  used  throughout  India  and  its  confines  as  a  litemiy 
language  for  about  a  tbousaod  years,  and  is  still,  though  ia  a 
continually  decreasing  degree,  the  literaiy  langita§e  of  BaiaM, 
Siam,  and  Ceylon.  Two  factors  combfacd  to  gin  Pali  its 
Importance  as  one  of  the  few  great  Uteiary  lanctiagcs  of  tlw 
world:  the  one  political,  tbe  other  religious.  Tbe  politksl  i*cUC 
was  the  rise  during  the  7ih  century  ax.  of  tbe  Kosala  power. 
Previous  to  this  the  Aryan  settlements,  along  the  three  mates 
they  followed  in  their  penetration  Into  India,  bad  laDaiacd 
Isolated,  Independent  and  amall  communities.  Their  lansogs 
bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Vedic  speech  as  the  viiions  ItaMas 
dialects  bore  to  Latin.  Tbe  wdding  together  of  the  great  Koaala 
kingdom,  more  than  twice  the  size  of  En^nd,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  settled  country,  led  insenubly  but  incsistibly  to 
the  esublishment  of  a  standard  of  tpcfsch,  and  tbe  standard 
followed  was  the  language  used  at  the  court  at  Sivatibi  in  tbt 
Nepalese  hills,  tbe  capital  of  Kosala.  When  (^tama  the  Bnddfaa. 
himself  a  Kosatan  by  birth,  delcnnined  on  the  use,  for  the 
propagation  ol  his  religious  reforms,  of  the  hvjng  iiaigia 
of  tbe  people,  he  and  bis  followers  naturally  made  ftdl  ose  ol 
the  advantages  already  gained  by  the  form  of  speech  ctumt 
through  the  wide  extent  of  his  own  country.  A  result  followed 
somewhat  similar  to  the  effect,  on  the  German  Uoguagc,  of  tbr 
Lutheran  reformation.  When,  ia  the  generatioas  aiier  the 
Buddha's  death,  his  disciples  compiled  the  docuaaeots  of  tba 
faith,  the  form  Ibey  ad^ted  became  doatinant.  Bat  local 
varieties  of  speech  continued  to  eixst 

The  etymology  of  the  word  Pali  b  uncertain.  It  probably 
means  "  row,  line,  canon,"  and  is  used,  in  its  exact  tcchMcil 
sense,  of  the  language  of  the  caooa,  containing  the  docngKart 
of  the  Buddhist  faith.  But  when  Pah  first  became  kaowa  ta 
Europeans  it  was  already  used  also,  by  those  who  wrote  in  PaS, 
of  the  language  of  the  later  writings,  which  bear  the  same  rdatioa 
to  the  itandaid  Utciacy  Pali  of  the  ■^ppt'--''  texu  as  msdicnl 
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J  Latin.   A  fnither  eztentlcm  of  the  mMirfag 
''>rd  Pali  wu  used  loUoved  in  «  very  mggestiye 
t  book  «dU«l  by  «  Eunpeu  in  Fili  wu  the 
GitU  Chronicie  of  Ceylon,  pnblisbed  there  in 
lur,  tbcB  colonial  mntuy  in  the  istuid.  Junes 
leo  devoting  Iiis  ran  genius  to  the  ducipbuinent 
jtcnp^im  of  nortbera  India,  capedally  tboae  of 
jid  centmy        He  derived  the  greatest  wb- 
nmoor^  wotk  not  only  in  histaricat  information, 
{ards  tlie  fonna  of  vofds  and  grammatical  inBexione. 
ince  was  so  dooe  tlut  Prinaep  called  the  alphabet 
Kiing  the  Pali  alplut>et.  and  the  langriage  expiesaed 
od  the  Pali  language.  Hub  was  so  nearly  correct 
ige  has  been  fc^owed  bj  other  Eurtqieaii  scholars, 
g  increasingly  adopted.    It  rccrives  the  support 
na,  the  author  of  the  Great  Chronicle,  who  wrote  10 
be  5th  century  aj>.  He  says  (p.  353,  ed.  Tunour] 
ja^iosa  translated  the  coonnentario,  then  existing 
nhaloc,  Into  PnIL    Tlie  name  here  used  by  the 
.'or  Pali  is  "  ilie  MSgadhI  tongue,"  by  which  expression 
oot  exactly  the  language  spoken  in  Mlgadha,  but  the 
In  use  at  the  court  til  Asoka,  king  of  Kosala  and 
.   With  this  ne  of  the  word,  phOtdo^cally  inexact, 
rically  quite  defensible,  may  be  a>mpued  the  use  of 
.  English,  which  is  not  exactly  the  language  of  the 
I  of  the  word  French,  which  is  not  exactly  the  language 
ranks.  The  question  of  Pali  becomes  therefore  three- 
lU  before  the  caoon,  the  canon,  and  the  writings 
ent  to  the  canon.    The  present  writer  has  suggested 
:  word  Pali  should  be  reserved  for  the  language  of  the 
and  other  words  used  for  the  earlier  and  later  forms  of 
t  the  usage  generally  followed  is  so  convenient  that  there 
e  KkelDtood  of  the  suggestion  being  followed.  The 
>ld  diviuon  «^  therefore  be  here  adhered  to. 
the  history  of  Pall  before  the  canonical  books  wrte  composed 
/e  no  direct  evidence.  None  of  the  pre-Buddhiitic  site*  have 
-    t  been  excavated;  and,  with  one  doubtful  exception,  no 
jtions  older  than  the  texts  have     yet  been  found.  Wc  have 
juc  back  from  the  state  of  thiitg*  revealed  in  the  texts,  o' 
us  dates  from  450-150  B.C.,  and  in  the  inscriptions  from  that 
onwards.    The  inscriptions  have  now  been  subjected  to  a 
fall  critical  and  philolosicalanalyBS  in  Professor  Otto  Franke's 
"     wMd  SoMikrU  (Strassbuis.  1901).    He  shows  that  m  the  3rd 
ury  B.C.  the  bngua^  used  throjghout  northern  India  was 
tlcally  one,  and  that  it  was  derived  direclly  from  the  speech 
■  he  Vedic  Aryans,  retainingi  many  Vcdic  forms  lost  in  the  bter 
■rif^t  Sanskrit.    His  list  ol  such  forms  is  much  more  complete 
'  n  tlHt  given  by  Childcrs  in  the  introduction  to  his  Dielicnan 
lit  Pmlaniuait.    The  particular  form  of  1  his  general  speech 
ich  was  used  as  the  lingua  frarua,  the  Hindustani  of  the  period, 
ts  the  form  in  use  in  Kosala.   Franke  also  shows  that  there  were 
peculiarities  in  small  matters  of  filing  and  inflexion,  and 
M  the  particular  form      the  tanguase  used  in  end  about  the 
vanti  district,  of  which  the  capiul  was  Ujjcni  (a  celebrated 
're-Buddhislic  city),  was  the  basis  of  the  bncii.ige  used  in  the 
-icrr'l  tt:>i«  ti'  "wt-  -niw  Vi:\vt  them.    Long  ago  WcsierRaard,  Rhys 
)srvki»  ami  lirnsl  Kiihn,'  liad  made  the  rame  suKflestioii,  mainly 
Ml  historical  ornunili,  Mal.inda,  who  took  the  texts  to  Ceylon, 
aavini!  been  born  .it  Vciiiia  ia  that  district.    Tlic  careful  and 
complete  collv-ukiii,  hy  l  ;inke.  of  the  philoloskal  evidence  at 
prewni  a\MLLil  h-.  (1  i'  r.ii=,  il  this  hypothesis  into  3  pmctical  cer- 
tainty.  The  inwri  prions  are  at  present  scattered  throuRh  a  number 
of  learned  periodicals;  a  complete  U*t  of  all  thoM  that  can  be  ap- 
proximately dated  between  tlie  3rd  century  B.C.  and  the  awl  century 
A-o.  iseivcnio  the  first  chapter  of  Franke  shook.  H.  E.Scnart  has 
collected  in  hb  iMieriMioiu  dt  Piyadaii  (Paris.  i88i-ie8(0  those 
inscripHons  of  AtMBk  «Ml  were  known  up  to  the  date  of  his  work, 
■ubierting  them  to  «  carcfel  analysts,  and  pravidinic  an  mdex  to 
the  words  occurring  in  them.   What  is  greatly  needed  is  a  new 
edition  of  this  work  including  the  Asoka  inscriptions  discovered 
durinc  the  last  t*-cnty  years,  and  a  similar  edition  of  the  other 
inscriptions.  The  whole  of  the  Pali  iimcriptit>ns  so  far  di*-overed 
■night  fill  somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  pa^na  of  text.  An  out- 
Hne  of  the  hirtory  of  the  Pali  alphabet  has  been  giTen.  with  illus- 
trations and  references  to  the  authorities,  in  Rhys  Davids  s  Buddlmt 
India,  pp.  107-140.  


' /««rsw/ of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (1903),  p.  39*-    ^  ..^ 
»  Weaternard.  Obtr  itn  eUeikn  Zrilranm  itr  t»dw(fc«,Csfe»ieJM», 

p,  87;  Rhys  D.ivid«.  Tramwtiont  oj  the  Pkiiolovtal  Setutj  (1875), 

p.  701  Kuna,  Beitrit*  «^       CrammaiHt,  7-9. 


The  doonlcal  texts  an  Avided  tnto  three  collections  called 
Pitakis,  i4.  bnskets.  This  figure  of  speech  refers,  not  to  a 
basket  or  box  in  wUch  things  can  be  stored,  but  to  the  baskets, 
iised  in  India  in  oxcavationB,  as  a  means  of  handing  on  the  earth 
from  one  woiker  to  another.  The  first  Pitaka  contains  ilic 
Kf«jy»—  that  is,  Rules  of  the  Order;  tlie  second  the  Suttas,  giving 
the  doctrine,  and  the  third  the  AbkidkaMma,  analytical  exercises 
in  the  psycbokigjcB]  system  on  wUcb  the  doctrine  is  based. 
These  have  now  nenriy  all,  mtinly  through  the  work  of  the  Mi 
Text  Society,  been  published  in  I^. 

The  Vinaya  was  edited  in  s  vols,  by  H.  Oldenberg;  and  the  more 
impOTtanc  paru  of  it  ha\-e  been  translated  into  f^ngUdi  by  Rhys 
I>avids  andOldcnberg  in  their  Viaaya  Tad*. 

The  Sutta  Pitaka  conuati  of  five  Nilidyas,  foilr  principal  and  tme 
supplementary.  The  four  principal  ones  have  been  published  for 
the  Pali  Text  Society,  and  some  volumes  have  been  translated  into 
English  or  German.  These  four  Nik&yu,  rixteen  volumes  in  all, 
are  the  main  authorities  for  the  doctrines  of  cariy  Buddhism. 
The  fifth  Nikfiya  is  a  miaccUancous  collection  of  treatises,  mostly 
vrry  short,  on  a  v.ariety  of  subjects.  It  contains  lyrical  and  ballaa 
pncti-)'.  sneiimens  of  early  exegesis  and  commentary,  lives  of  the 
s.-.iiiis,  collections  of  edifying  anecdotes  and  of  the  now  well-known 
or  Birth  Storics.  Of  these,  eleven  vtdumes  had  by  1910 
1,11  ejiuil  for  the  Pali  Text  Society  by  various  scholars,  the 
J:i;..!.Ms  kind  two  other  treatises  had  apptared  elsewhere,  and  two 
iM.irl.-  (u::.'  a  selection  of  lives  of  distinguished  early  Buddhists. 
anU  till'  c!i  niT  an  ancient  commentary),  were  still  in  MS. 

Uf  the  swYn  treaiises  contained  to  the  Abhidhamma  Pitaka  five, 
and  ooe-ih  .rd  of  the  sixth,  bad  by  1910  been  pLibli<.hed  by  the  Pali 
Text  Socii'i'';  and  one,  the  Dkamma  Sangasi.  h.id  been  ItansUied 
by  Mrs  Hli/s  Davids.  A  description  of  the  contcnis  of  all  these 
1,       \;i  -,r.t  canon  is  given  in  Rhys  Davids's  American  Lttlurtt, 

A  certain  amount  of  progress  has  been  made  in  the  Ustoricai 
criticism  of  these  books.  Out  of  the  twenty-nine  wodca  con- 
tained in  the  three  Pitakas  only  one  daims  to  have  an  author. 

That  one  fa  thtKathd  VaUku,  ascribed  t  o  Tisse  the  son  of  Moggall,* 
who  presided  over  the  third  cotmcil  held  under  Asoko.  It  is 
the  latest  book  of  the  third  Plfaka.  All  the  rest  of  the  canonical 
works  grew  up  In  the  scho(4s  of  the  Order,  and  most  of  them 
appear  to  rontoin  documents,  or  passages,  of  different  dates. 
In  his  mostcriy  analysis  of  the  li^oaya.  In  the  introduclion  to 
his  edit  km  of  the  text.  Professor  Olden  berg  has  shown  that  there 
are  at  least  three  strata  in  the  cxfatfng  presentation  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Order,  the  oldest  portions  g«ng  back  probably  to 
the  time  of  the  Buddha  himself.  Professor  Rhys  Davids  has  pot 
forward  similar  views  with  respect  to  the  J&takos  and  the  Sutta 
NipSta  In  Us  B»idkia  India,  and  with  respect  to  the  Niklyss 
in  general  fn  the  introduaioD  to  Imt  Dtalcgun  of  Ok  Buddka. 
And  IMessor  Wndiscb  has  dfacnssed  the  legnids  of  the  tempta- 
tion in  his  if  Avt  ninT  Buddha,  and  those  relating  lo  the  Budtlba's 
birth  in  his  BtMha"!  Gtburt.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
Vinnya  and  the  four  Nikflyas  were  put  substantially  Into  the 
shape  in  which  we  now  have  them  before  the  council  at  Vesiti, » 
hundr^I  years  after  the  Buddha's  death;  that  slight  alterations 
and  additions  were  mode  in  them,  and  the  miscellaneous  Nikiya 
and  the  Abhidhamma  books  completed,  at  various  times  down 
to  the  third  council  under  Asoka;  and  that  the  canon  was  then 
considered  closed.  No  evidence  has  yet  been  found  of  any 
alterations  made,  after  that  time,  in  Ceylon;  but  there  were 
protubly  before  that  time,  in  India,  other  bod»,  now  lost,  and 
other  recensions  of  some  of  the  above. 

Of  dassical  Pali  in  northern  India  subsequent  to  the  canon 
there  fa  but  little  evidence.  Three  works  only  have  survived. 
These  arc  the  MUinda-pafOa,  edited  by  V.  Trenckner.  and 
translated  by  Rhys  Davids  under  the  title  QursHons  ^  King 
Milinda;  the  NeUi  Pakaraifa.  edited  by  E.  Hartly  tor  the  Pali 
Text  Society  in  iijoa;  and  the  Pdata  Upadesa.  The  former 
belongs  to  Uie  north-west,  the  others  to  the  centre  of  India,  and 
all  three  may  be  dated  vaguely  in  the  first  or  second  centuries  a  d. 
The  first,  a  religious  romance  of  remarkable  interest,  may  owe 
its  preservation  lo  the  charm  of  Its  style,  the  others  to  the 
accident  that  they  were  attributed  by  mistake  to  a  famous 
apostle.  In  any  case  Ihcy  arc  the  sole  survivors  of  what  must 

■  No  doubt  identical  with  Upagupta,  the  teacher  of  Asoka 
(d.  Vincent  Smith.  Eaily  UitUry  oj  India,  2nd  cd..  1906,  and  nt^.). 
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have  been  a  vut  and  vuieA  UtenUore.  Prof eaaor  TaVritiwn  hat 
abom  llw  powibiUty  of  aeveral  complete  books  bdooging  to  li 
bdag  lUU  extant  in  ChiftCM  tnuulatknu,'  and  we  nay  yet  hope 
to  Kcovcf  ofigiaal  fragiaents  in  cenual  Asia,  Tibet,  or  NepaL 
I  At  p.  66  of  the  Gamdka  VoifUd.  a  inodera  catalogue  Pali 
books  and  authors,  wriitea  in  Pali,  there  »  given  a  list  of  ten 
•nthofs  who  wrote  Pali  books  in  India,  pcobably  southern  India. 
We  may  conclude  that  these  books  are  still  extant  la  Burma, 
lAtn  the  catalogue  was  drawn  up.  Two  only  o(  these  ten 
aulbois  are  otherwise  known.  The  firs!  is  DbamnupOla,  who 
wrote  in  Kl&cipura,  the  modem  Con)evarani  in  souib  India, 
la  the  jth  century  ot  our  era.  Hit  principal  work  is  a  series  ol 
commentaiies  on  five  oI  the  lyrical  anthologies  included  in  the 
miscellaneous  Niklya-  Three  ol  these  have  been  published  by 
the  Pali  Text  Society;  and  Profesaor  E.  Hardy  has  discussed  in  itic 
ZeiUeirifl  dtr  deuUchem  nurtetdltHdiuMtn  CatUuluJl  (iSg?), 
pp.  105-117,  all  thai  is  known  about  htm.  DhammapiU  wrote 
a^  •  commentary  on  the  Netti  mentioned  above.  The  second 
Is  Buddbadatta,  who  wrote  the  JiiMtnUra  In  the  5th  ccntiuy 
AJL  It  has  been  edited  and  translated  by  Fnldwt  J.  Crajr.  It 
Is  a  poem,  of  no  great  interest,  on  the  lite  of  the  BuddhL 

The  whallt  of  these  Pali  books  composed  in  India  have  been 
lost  there.  They  have  been  preserved  for  us  by  the  unbrnken 
UKCcssion  of  Pali  scholars  io  Ceylon  and  Bunna.  These 
■diolan  (moat  <d  tbem  members  of  the  Buddhist  Order,  birt 
many  of  them  laymen)  not  only  co[Hed  and  neojAcA  the  Indian 
Pali  books,  but  wrote  a  very  large  number  themselves.  Wc 
are  thus  beginning  to  know  something  o(  the  history  of  this 
literature.  Two  departments  have  been  subjected  Io  critical 
■tody:  the  Ceylon  chroaiclcs  by  Professor  W.  Gcjgcr  In  his  SlahA- 
waifua  und  Dtpavavi",  and  the  earlier  granmuticol  works  by 
Professor  0.  Franke  in  two  articles  in  the  Journal  of  iMt  Pali  Text 
Society  for  iQoj,  sod  in  his  GttckUkte  und  Krilik  der  nnktimwhen 
fati  Cramwutik.  Dr  Forchhammer  in  his  Jardiiu  Priu  Bsiay, 
and  Sr  Uabcl  Bode  In  the  intioduciion  to  bcr  ediUon  U  tbt 
Sduna-maiM,  have  collected  many  detail*  to  the  Pali 
literal  ure  in  Burma. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  show  that  in  Ceylon  from 
the  3rd  century  B.C.  onwards  there  ha*  been  a  continuous 
luccwdon  of  teadieis  and  scholars.  Alany  of  them  lived  in 
ihi  varioua  riAdnu  or  residences  uluatc  throughout  the  island, 
but  the  main  centre  of  intellectual  tfTort,  down  to  the  Sth 
centuiy,  was  the  Mahl  Vihlra,  the  Great  Minster,  al  Anwrftdha 
pum.  This  was,  in  fact,  a  great  univciaity.  Authors  refer, 
bi  the  prefaces  to  ibeir  books,  to  the  Great  Hinstcr  as  the  sourot 
vt  tbcir  knowledge.  And  to  it  students  flocked  from  all  pwu 
of  India.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  Buddhaghosa,  from 
Behsr  in  North  India,  who  studied  al  the  Minster  in  the  %ib 
century  *J>.,  and  wrote  there  aU  his  well-known  works.  Two 
volume*  only  of  these,  out  of  about  twenty  still  extant  io  MS., 
have  been  edited  for  the  Pali  Te«  Society.  About  a  century 
before  this  the  Dipa-vatfua,  or  Island  Chronicle,  had  been  com- 
posed b  Pali  verse  so  indifferent  that  it  is  apparently  the  work 
of  a  beginner  in  Pali  composiliun.  No  work  written  in  Pali  in 
Ceylon  at  a  date  older  than  this  has  been  discovered  yet.  It 
would  seem  that  up  to  the  4lh  century  of  our  era  the  Sinhalese 
bad  written  eiclusively  in  ihcir  own  tongue;  that  is  to  say  that 
for  sU  centuries  ihcy  hid  studied  and  understood  Pali  as  a  dead 
language  without  using  it  u  a  means  of  literaiy  expression. 
In  Burma,  on  the  other  hand,  where  Pali  was  probably  intro- 
duc«d  from  Ceylon,  no  writings  in  Pali  can  be  dattd  before  the 
■  ith  century  of  our  era.  Of  the  history  of  Pali  in  Siam  very 
little  is  known.  There  have  been  good  Pali  scholars  thtire  since 
late  medieval  times.  A  very  excellent  edition  of  the  twenty- 
icTcn  canonical  books  baa  been  recently  printed  there,  and 
there  exist  in  our  European  libraiics  «  number  of  Pali  21SS. 
written  in  Siom. 

It  would  be  too  early  to  attempt  any  estimate  of  the  value 
(4  this  secondary  Pali  literature.   Only  a  few  volumes,  out  oi 
Kvetal  hurtdrcds  known  to  be  extant  in  MS.  have  yet  bees 
publitbcd.    But  the  department  of  tbe  chronicles,  the  only 
*  /nraot  o(  ihe  PbK  Text  Society  (190$),  pp.  7a,  86 


one  so  iar  at  all  aiVupaily  teUed,  has  tbnwn  so  nmch  1^ 
oB  moBjr  potets  of  the  liKHjr  of  India  tbot  we  mmy  loianUr 

expect  KMilts  eqoaHy  vahid4i  fnm  the  publication  cad  wtaAj 

of  the  remainder.  Tbe  works  00  religion  and  philosophy  cs^  v 
oily  will  be  of  as  much  service  for  ibe  histor>-  of  ideai  m  :t,.« 
later  periods  as  the  pabticalion  of  the  canonical  boofca 
already  been  for  tbkWllK  piMW  «hkb  they  Riw.  H* 
Pali  books  written  fa Oe^Oi^BMB wl  Siam  «{|  bo  wr  km 
an^l  oldest,  and  in  many  lopcctB  OOC  ooly,  liHbiwIlln  fvlbt 
u<  lol'jQ'  and  politics,  the  fitecaton  and  13m  tdl^^m,  al  tMr 
rL-si>cclivc  countries. 

Selbctbo  AuTnoxmES.— r«ir:  ftW  Tut  Steiity 
ih9,2-\<)oi)\  H.  Oldenberr.  The  Vtmym  MoImi  (5  voli.. 

ii;v-iSfl3):  V.  FausbOll.TA*  Jitaka  (7  voU.,  London.  1877-1697^ 
ti  Tiiri^ijiir,  Tkf  ifuhOtumis  {Colombo,  iSjT):  H,  CMdmbcr^ 
■/'Al-  />if..; rjmjo  (London,  1870);  V.  Trencltntr,  ilUinda  {Lnn-i;^ 
ihtfei).  7><!Bj/3/;ntii.  Rhys  Davids  and  H.  OI<lcnl*-ri:,  Y:-:  ■ 
Trxli  (3  vJy.  Oxiord.  t88l-lS85);  Rliys  Davidi,  MiitK'L  . .  :  ^ 
Uirurd,  uS')<f-ltk>i),  DiaJotutt  of  Ike  Buddha  (OxI.-r.!  n 
II.  C.  W.iricn,  UvdJhiim  tn  Translalu^Ki  (C.imlifiil)fc.  -  1  l; 
Mrs  Rliys  Djvids.  Pudiihtil  Fsyihahiy  ([.ondiTi,  r,.  ■  !, 
Neumann.  Redm  eUi  Ctl,-,n;e  Bttddko  (j  vol?.,  Lt-lp."!.-.  1^  '  .  ■  (; 
Litdrr  d-r  Moiickt  und  Kotitun  (Berlin.  1891));  Mas  MulUr  jr..:  J" 
Fju:Uli.  D!.  imm^pada  and  SuUa  NlpUla  (Oitord.  iSbt).  FkuvU-i*. 
R  C,  riill-k:  ..  litcUonary  of  Ike  rali  Latiiaa^t  (LornJon.  i!-;.-- 
1873);  Ernrt  Kuhn,  BetM^t  ruf  Palt  Crammattk  (Brilin  t; 
E.  MiUkr,  Pali  Ctamir.ar  (Undon,  iSSM);  R  O.  Franw.  Gruk- 
mU  Krilik  dtt  ttMheinucUn  Fali-C.Tamwatik  and  l^xuefraf I  t, 
and  Pali  mmd  Saatkrtl  (Scra«i>burg,  1902;;  D.  Andcm,  FaJi  Rtadifr 
(London,  igo^i9(^)     Hutory  ^of  the  alphabet,  bnguagB 


textd  Rhys  David*.  Amtncan  Leawm 
AidUlM  Mia  (London.  1903);  £.  WhidiKh.  JtfOni  m4  I 
(Ldprig.  1S95).  and  Bvddka't  Gtkmt  (Lcipn|.  looMt  W.  Cctffrt. 
AfahaMipM  nnd  Difwa^fa  OMo^  igOSj-  E,  Porchhammcf 
Jardtne  Prise  Essay  Vluogooo,  1885);  Dr  Klabd  Bode,  SA^■M^ 
Mojjo  (London,  1807)  (T.  W.  R,  D.) 

PALIKAO.  CHABLES  GUILLADHE  HARIE  APPOLLDUIRS 
AVTOIlfB  CODSIH  MOHUUBAN,  Court  de  (17^  a^}^ 
Fiendi  teoenl  and  stalrwnan,  was  boni  in  fuk  am 
the    s^lh   of   June    1796.     As   a   cavalry  officer 

Montatihan  saw  much  service  in  AI^^t'-i,  t>ut  he  was  sttB 
only  a  colonel  when  in  iSj7  he  cfictii  l  ili<-  cajiiure  of  Ab<t 
el-Kader.  After  rialng  to  tbc  rank  of  general  of  divisioa 
conunanrtiag  tbc  pravtecc  «f  Coaitantjne,  he  wu  jnirliMTil  i> 
iS^S  lo  B  command  at  borne,  aad  at  tbe  dose  of  1859  Ma 
•'■A  lo  lead  ilie  French  troops  in  the  joint  n«Bek  wA 
h  CLjH'iIil ion  lo  China,  Ills  con<tuc1  of  (be  OpcratilM  Hi 
iiui  I'scapc  criticism,  but  in  iS6a  he  received  from  Napoleoa  HL 
tbe  title  of  comte  de  Pnlikao  ^om  llw  bcUod  of  thai  name); 
he  had  already  been  made  a  senator.  Tbe  aUegatioB  tlmt  M 
had  acquired  i  vast  fortune  by  the  plunder  of  the  Pckin  somiccr 
pjlacc  wcms  to  have  been  without  foundation.  In  1865  be 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  tbc  IV.  army  corps  Bt  L>imik 
in  the  training  of  wfafcb  he  dispteyed  exceptional  taaff 
administtaiKe  capacity.  Ih  1S70  he  was  not  given  a  commai^l 
in  the  field,  but  alter  the  opening  fVi-^i'-.m  ■^V  '  •  a 
OUivier  ministry  fae  was  cninj^iiJ  l^y  \hc  i.r.^;,tc-f.-7i .  h 
Ihe  portfolio  of  war,  and  became  president  of  the  couru:! 
(Aug.  10).  He  Bt  once,  witb  great  success,  iinniBiihiJ  tba 
military  resources  of  the  naUoo.  He  dalmed  to  Mvt  ttSmi 
Marshal  MacM.ihon's  force  nl  ChAlons  to  140,000  men.  to  baW 
rieaied  three  new  army  roips,  33  new  regjmeots  and  laayooa 
ganJa  tnobiia,  and  to  have  brought  the  defences  of  tbe  caplbl 
to  a  stou  of  cfEdcocy— all  this  in  t«cuy>(oiti  di^  Be  chk 
ccivcd  tbe  idea  of  sending  ttw  army  of  CbUoo*  lo  tb« 
blockade  of  Metx.  The  scheme  depended  on  a  pncnton  aa4 
rripidity  of  which  the  army  of  ChUons  was  no  longer  capiU;*, 
and  ended  with  the  disaster  of  Sedaa.  Afta  the  caiHttdatiga 
of  the  emperor  tbe  ''i'-'«"?tfHp  wbb  oSend  to  Palikaoh'tiiyb 
refused  to  desert  the  empire,  and  prgpoaed  to  cslablbb  b  cafl|p 
of  national  defence,  with  himself  as  "  lieu  tenant -pmeral  laff 
Rovemraenl."  Before  a  decision  was  (naiic,  ihc  cha-T-ber  ■£ 
invaded  by  the  nob,  and  Palikao  fled  to  Belgium.  In  tSjilfe 
appeared  befact  Ibe  wmAmnmnan  cnnmissian  of  inadrr.  mi 
W  tte<aae  rat  ttr  Alfcbii  tMtMatn  de  la  | 
fmlmjmn.      dUu  VcnaaMioik  theBifci 
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PALIMPSEST— 

PAUMFIBT.  The  cntom  of  reraovlag  writing  from  tbt 
turfiee  of  the  ouurial  on  which  it  hid  been  inMribed,  ami 
thui  piqterins  that  nrfKe  for  the  receptitm  of  uotber  tot, 
bat  been  pnctiaed  from  early  times.  The  term  peJimpsett 
(from  Gr.  vAXtr,  again,  and  if^u,  I  icrape)  Is  used  by  Catullus, 
Bppuently  with  reference  to  papjrrus;  by  Cicero,  in  a  passage 
wherein  he  is  evidently  ^xaking  of  waxen  tablets;  and  by 
Plutitch,  when  he  ounitcs  that  Plato  compared  Dionyiius 
to  S  fitffiiam  nXiM^nieTar,  in  that  Us  tjrrant  nature,  beLag 
iuvtnrXvrof ,  showed  itself  like  the  imperfectly  etased  writing  of 
a  palimpsest  MS.  In  this  passage  reference  b  clearly  made  to 
the  washing  oS  of  writing  from  papyrus.  The  word  roXf^q^ireTOf 
can  only  in  its  first  use  have  been  applied  to  M5S.  which  were 
actually  scraped  or  rubbed,  and  which  were,  therefore,  composed 
of  a  material  of  sufficient  Miength  to  bear  the  process.  In  the 
lirat  insunce,  then,  It  might  be  sppUed  to  waxen  tablets; 
secondly,  to  vellum  books.  There  are  still  to  be  seen,  among 
the  surviving  waxen  taUets,  some  which  contain  traces  of  an 
earlier  writing  under  a  fresh  layer  of  wax.  Papyrus  could  not 
be  lamped  or  rubbed;  the  writing  was  washed  from  Et  with  the 
tpaofjt.  Thb,  hotrever,  could  not  be  so  thoroughly  done  as 
to  iMve  a  perfectly  dean  surface,  and  tlie  material  waa  accord- 
,  ingly  only  used  a  second  time  for  documents  of  an  epbcmersl 
or  common  nature.  To  apply,  therefore,  the  title  <A  palimpsest 
to  a  MS.,  of  thb  substance  was  not  strictly  correct;  the  fact  that 
it  was  to  ai^tied  proves  that  the  term  was  •  common  cxiMcasbiL 
T>wea  of  eariicr  writing  are  very  itrdy  to  be  detected  in  extant 
papyri  Indeed,  the  sup^y  of  that  nateriil  mnst  have 
been  so  abundant  that  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  ^qiarini  «  panmis,  already  nwd,  lor  s  Mcond 
writing. 

In  the  vuif  period  of  pallmpietta,  vdhun  HSS.  were  no 
doubt  also  wuhed  rather  than  scraped.  The  original  surface 
of  the  material,  at  all  events,  was  not  so  thoroughly  defaced 
OS  was  afterwards  the  case.  \a  coune  of  time,  by  atmospheric 
action  or  other  chemical  causes,  the  original  writing  would  to 
■bme  extent  reappear;  and  it  Is  ikn  that  lo  many  of  the  capital 
and  twdal  palimpsests  hare  been  successfully  deciphered.  In  the 
later  middle  ages  the  surface  of  the  vellum  was  scraped  away 
and  the  writing  with  it.  The  reading  of  the  later  examples  is 
therefore  very  difficult  or  altogether  impossible.  Besides  actual 
mure,  various  redpes  for  efiscing  the  writing  have  been  found, 
•ach  as  to  soften  the  surface  with  milk  and  meal,  and  then  to 
rub  with  pumice.  In  the  case  of  such  a  proem  bdng  used,  I 
total  obliteration  must  almost  inevitably  have  been  the  mull. 
To  intensify  the  traces  <A  the  ori^nal  writing,  when  such  exist, 
miotis  chemical  reagents  have  been  tried  with  more  or  less 
success.  The  old  method  of  smearing  the  vellum  with  tincture  I 
of  gaD  restored  the  writing,  but  did  irreparable  damage  by 
blackening  the  surface,  and,  as  the  stain  grew  darker  in  course 
of  time,  by  rendering  tlie  text  altogether  illegible.  Of  modem 
reagents  the  most  harmless  appears  to  be  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia;  but  this  also  must  be  used  with  caution. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  destruction  of  vellum  MSS.  by  wilful 
obliteration  was,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  the  dearth  of  material. 
In  the  case  of  Creek  MSS.,  so  great  was  the  consumption  of  old 
codices  for  the  take  of  the  material,  that  a  synodal  decree  of  the 
year  691  forbade  the  destruction  of  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures  or 
the  church  fathers— imperfect  or  im'ured  volumes  excepted. 
The  decline  of  the  vellum  trade  also  on  the  introduction  of  paper 
caused  a  scardty  which  was  only  to  be  made  good  by  recourse 
to  material  akwiy  once  used.  Vast  destruction  of  the  broad 
quaitos  of  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  took  place  in  the  period 
which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  most  valuable 
Latin  palimpsests  are  accordin^y  found  In  the  volumes  which 
were  remade  from  the  7th  to  the  gib  centuries,  a  period  during 
which  the  targe  volumes  referred  to  must  have  been  still  fairly 
numerous.  Late  latin  palimpicsu  rarely  yield  anything  of 
value.  It  has  been  remarked  that  no  entire  work  has  been 
found  in  any  instance  in  the  original  text  of  a  palimpsest,  but 
that  portions  of  many  works  liave  been  taken  to  make  up 
•  single  volume.   Thiae  facta  prove  that  scrifacs  wero  indis- 
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crininat*  in  lupplying  themselves  with  material  from  any  old 
volumes  that  happened  to  be  at  hand. 

An  enumeration  of  the  differeni  palimpscits  of  value  it  not  here 
poHtbte  (we  Watteobach.  Sckujtmeitn,  jrd  ed..  pp.  199-317);  but 
a  few  may  be  mentioned  of  which  focnmile*  are  acceMible.  The 
HS.  in  the  Bibliothique  Nauonale,  Paiit,  known  tbe  Codes 
Ephnemi.  coatainiog  portioiu  of  the  Old  and  New  TcKamentt  in 
Creek,  attributed  to  the  5th  century,  it  coverui  with  workt  of 
Ephracm  Syrut  in  a  hand  of  the  rath  century  (ed.  TiKhendori, 
1843,  1845).  Among  the  Syriac  MSS.  obtained  Irom  tbe  Nitrian 
desMt  in  Egypt,  and  now  deposited  in  tbe  Britirii  Muteum,  mwk 
tmportant  Creek  texti  haw  been  recovered.  A  volume  containing 
a  work  of  Severut  of  Antioch  of  tbe  bcginnlne  of  the-oih  century 
It  written  on  patlmpiest  leaves  taken  from  MSS.  of  the  lliai  tA 
Homer  and  the  Go^^el  of  St  Luke,  both  of  the  6th  century  {.Cat. 
Am.  MSS.  vol.  L.  pit.  9. 10),  and  tbe  Ekmimti  tA  Euclid  of  the  7th  or 
8tb  century.  To  the  tame  collection  bebnet  the  doublt:  |  .iHmp^  t. 
in  which  a  text  of  St  John  Chiysomm,  in  Syriac,  ol  itic  or 
loth  century,  covet*  a.Larin  mnmatical  treatise  in  3  cursive 
handol  the6thcenCBir,wMAplJiatiimha>dii^crd  ihc  Utin 
■nnala  of  the  hittotlan  Gnidut  Lldnbnut,  of  the  jtli  century 
{Cat,  A»e.  USS.  u.,  pis.  i,  3).  Among  Latin  palimptHtt  also 
may  be  noticed  those  uhlch  have  been  roproducea  In  the  Etimpla 
of  Zaasemritter  and  Wattcnbach.  Thc«c  are — the  AmbroMn 
Plautua,  in  ruttic  capitals,  of  the  4th  or  5lh  century,  nf-written 
with  portioni  of  tbe  Bible  in  the  51th  ceatory  (pL  6);  ihc  Cicero 
Dt  republin  of  the  Vatican,  in  unctaU,  of  the  4th  century,  covered 
by  St  AuguKine  on  the  Psa]m^  of  the  7th  century  Ipl.  17:  Pal. 
Soe.,  pL  160);  the  Codeic  Theodosianus  of  Turin,  of  ihv  n 
century  (pi.  as);  the  Fasti  Consulares  of  Verona,  ol  A.n,  4SG 

!pt.  a9J;  and  tbe  Ari.in  fragment  of  the  Vatican. o(  tlie  jtlinniury 
bL  31),  Most  of  Ihe^  origin.illy  bcion^ed  )o  t)ie  niuiiaittery  of 
Bobbio,  B  tact  which  Rives  bomc  indication  oi  the  K/eal  literary 
wealth  of  that  houv.  by  using  skill  and  judgment,  with  a  favour- 
ing light,  photography  may  be  oft«i  nude  a  useful  agent  in  tbs 
decipherment  of  obicure  patimptest  texts.  (C  M.  T.) 

PAUHDRCHIE  (Gr.  *Uu-,  again,  and  ifihoii  *  cottne),  a  vetH 
or  sentence  which  runs  the  sane  when  read  cither  backwuds 

or  forwards.  Such  Is  the  verse — 

Roma  titn  tutnto  motibus  lUt  amor; 

or 

Signa  te,  signs,  temere  me  tangia  «t  sagjet 

<» 

Some  have  refined  upon  the  paliitdrome,  and  composed  wisu 
each  word  of  which  is  the  same  read  backwards  at  forwaids: 
for  instance,  that  of  Camden — 

Odo  tenet  mnlura,  nodiAn  mppam  tenet  Ama, 
Aiina  tenet  msppam  madidam,  7***^"—*  ttnft  Odo^' 

The  following  is  still  more  complicated,  at  reading  in  foar 
ways—vpwards  and  domwords  aa  wdl  as  badtwuds  aad 
forwaids^ 

s  A  T  o  a 
A  a  E  p  o 

T  B  N  B  T 
OPERA 

  a  O  T  A  S 

PAUNOEHESn  (Gr.  T&ky,  again,  yhtaa,  becoming,  birth), 
a  term  used  in  philosophy,  theology  and  bioIc«y.  In  philosophy 
it  denotes  in  its  broadest  lenie  the  theory  (e.g.  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans) that  tbe  human  sotd  does  not  die  with  the  body  but 
is  "  bom  again  "  in  new  incarnations.  It  Is  thus  tbe  equivalent 
of  metempsychosis  {q.v.).  The  term  has  a  narrower  aiid  more 
specific  use  in  tbe  system  of  Scboprahsuer,  who  applies  It  to 
lus  doctrine  that  the  will  does  not  die  but  manifests  itself  afresh 
in  new  individuals.  He  thus  repudiates  the  primitive  metem- 
psychosis doctrine  which  maintains  the  reincarnation  of  the  par- 
ticularsouL  The  word  "  palingenesis  "  or  rather  "  paUngencua  " 
may  be  traced  bock  to  tbe  Stoics,  who  used  the  term  for  the 
continual  re-creation  of  the  universe  by  the  Demiurgus  (Creator) 
after  Its  absotptioD  into  himself.  Similarty  Phifc>  speaks  of 
Koah  and  his  sons  as  leaders  of  a  "  renovatioa  "  or  "  re-birth  " 
of  the  earth.  Joscphus  uses  the  term  of  tbe  national  restoration 
of  the  Jews,  Plutarch  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  aad 
Cicero  of  ha  own  return  from  exile.  In  the  New  Testament 
the  properly  theological  sense  of  spiritual  regeneration  b  fotmd, 
though  the  word  itself  occun  only  twice;  and  It  b  used  by  the 
church  fathers,  e.^.  for  the  rite  of  baptism  or  for  the  state  of 
repentance.  la  modem  biology  (e.f.  Haeckd  and  Ftita  UUK* 
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"  paliogcneiis  "  haa  been  used  for  the  cud  repRMlucUob  of 
ancestral  features  by  inberiUncB,  aa  oppoitd  lo  "kenograeib" 
(Gr.  (a(r6f  new),  in  which  tbe  inherited  characterbtics  aie 
modified  by  covironnient. 

PALISSY.  BBBNARD  (1510-1589),  French  potter  (lee  Cexa- 
Hics),  it  said  to  bave  been  bom  about  1510,  either  at  Saintes  or 
Agen,batbothdateandlncalltyaTeuiicertaiD.  Ithasbeenstaicd, 
on  insufficient  authority,  that  his  father  was  a  glass-pdnter  and 
that  lie  served  as  bis  father's  apprentice.  He  tells  us  that  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  glass-patnier  and  that  be  also  acquired 
in  his  youth  tbe  elements  of  land-surVeying.  At  the  end  of  his 
apprenticeship  be  followed  the  general  custom  and  became  a 
travelling  workman;  acquiring  fresh  knowledge  in  many  parts 
of  France  and  the  Low  Countrica,  perhaps  even  in  the  Rhine 
Provinces  of  Germany  and  In  Italy. 

About  1539  it  appears  that  he  cetuiaed  lo  his  luUve  dlstrin 
and,  having  married,  look  up  bla  abode  at  Sabttcs.  How  he 
lived  during  the  &rst  years  of  his  married  life  we  have  little 
record  except  when  he  tells  us,  in  his  autobiography,  that  he 
practised  the  arts  of  a  portrait-painter,  glass-pointer  and  taad- 
survcyor  as  a  means  oi  livelihood.  It  is  known  for  Instance 
thai  be  was  commissiooed  to  aurvty  and  prepare  a  plan  of  the 
ult  marshei  in  the  neighbooriwod  of  Saintes  when  the  councO 
of  Francis  I.  determined  to  establish  a  salt  tax  in  tbe  Sainionge. 
It  is  not  quite  dear,  from  h'ls  own  account,  whether  it  was 
during  his  Wanderjifhr  or  after  he  settled  at  Saintes  that  he  was 
shown  a  white  enamelled  cup  which  caused  him  such  surprise 
that  he  determined  lo  spend  his  life—to  use  hu  own  expressive 
phrase  "  like  a  man  who  gropes  in  the  dark  " — in  order  to 
discover  the  secrets  of  iu  manufacture.  Most  writers  have 
supposed  that  this  piece  of  fine  vhile  pottery  was  a  piece  of  the 
enamelled  maji^ca  of  Italy,  but  such  a  theory  will  hardly  bear 
examioation.  In  Palissy's  time  pottery  covered  with  beautiful 
white  tin-enamel  was  manufactured  at  many  centres  in  Italy, 
Spain,  Germany  and  the  South  of  France,  and  it  is  inconceivable 
that  a  man  so  travelled  and  so  acute  should  not  have  been  well 
acquainted  wilb  its  appearance  and  properties.  What  is  much 
more  likely  b  that  Palissy  saw,  among  the  treasures  of  some 
nobleman,  a  qieamen  of  Chinese  porcelain,  then  one  of  the 
wwideTS  of  the  European  world,  and,  knowing  nothing  of  its 
nature,  substance  or  manufacture,  he  set  himself  to  work  to 
discover  the  secrets  for  hiaueU.  At  the  neighbouring  village 
of  La  Chapelle-des-Pots  be  mastered  tbe  rudiments  of  peasant 
pottery  as  it  was  practised  in  tho  i6th  century.  Other  equip- 
ment he  had  none,  except  such  indefinite  information  aa  he 
presom^ly  bad  acquired  during  his  traveb  o(  tbe  manufacture 
of  European  tin-enamelled  pottery. 

For  nearly  tixtcen  years  Palissy  laboured  on  in  these  wild 
endeavours,  through  a  succession  of  utter  failures,  working  with 
the  utmost  diligeocy  and  constancy  but,  for  the  most  part, 
without  a  ^eam  of  hope.  The  story  u  a  most  tragic  one;  for 
at  timeahe  and  his  family  were  reduced  to  the  bitterest  poverty; 
he  burned  his  furniture  and  even,  it  is  said,  the  Boot  boards  of 
hb  house  to  feed  the  fires  of  his  furnaces;  sustaining  meanwhile 
the  reproaches  of  bis  wife,  who,  with  ber  little  family  clamouring 
for  food,  evidently  regarded  these  proceeding  as  tittle  short 
of  insanity.  All  these  struggles  and  failures  are  most  faithfully 
recorded  by  Palissy  himself  in  one  of  the  simplest  aitd  most 
interesting  pieces  of  iulobiogtaphy  ever  writteiL  The  tragedy 
of  it  all  u  that  Palissy  itot  only  failed  to  dbcover  tbe  secret  oT 
ChincM  porcelain,  wUch  we  assume  him  to  have  been  searching 
tor,  but  that  when  he  did  succeed  in  making  tbe  q)ccial  type  of 
pottery  that  will  always  be  associated  with  bb  name  it  should 
bave  been  Inferior  in  artistic  merit  to  the  coatcmporary  produc- 
tiooi  of  Spahi  and  Italy.  His  fint  successes  caa  oidy  have  been 
•  svperier  kind  of  "  peasant  pottery  "  decorated  with  modelled 
or  applied  reliefs  coloured  naturalblically  with  glazes  and 
ciuuocU.  These  works  had  already  attracted  attention  locally 
when,  in  1548,  the  toosuUc  de  Hontmorcoqr  was  sent  into 
the  ^inlonge  to  suppicsa  the  revolution  there,  UoDtmorcn^ 
protected  the  poller  aod  found  htm  employment  in  decorating 
frith  hb  gla«d  tem-cettaa  the  chUetu  d'Ecouea.  The 


pttroufe  <4  such  an  influential  noble  toon  braoght  hMir 
into  fane  at  the  French  court,  atul  although  he  waa  aa  avowed 

Protestant,  he  was  protected  by  these  nobles  Iitnn  the  ntOm- 
aocesof  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux  when,  in  ij6>,  tbe  property 
of  all  tbe  Protestants  in  this  diUrtct  was  seiaod.  Palbay's 
worksb(q>s  and  kilns  were  destroyed,  but  be  himself  was  sa.vcd. 
and.  by  tbe  interpontion  of  the  all-powerful  oonatable,  he  was 
appointed  "  inventor  of  rustic  pottery  to  the  king  and  the 
queen-mother";  about  1563,  under  royal  protection,  he  wm 
aUowod  to  establish  a  fresh  pottery  works  in  Paris  in  ibc  vkiaity 
of  the  royal  palace  of  the  Louvre.  The  site  of  hb  kibu  iiKkcd 
became  afterwards  a  portion  of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuikritt 
For  about  tweniy-Gve  yean  from  thb  date  Paliasy  lived  a^ 
worked  in  Paris.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  penonal  favewiu 
of  Catherine  de'  Medicis,andof  her  sons,  is  spite  of  hb  piiifiMiiw 
of  the  refoimed  religion. 

Working  for  the  court,  his  product  iona  pnned  throii^  nuy 
phases,  for  bc^des  continniog  hit  "  rustic  Qgulioes  "  be  made  a 
large  number  of  dishes  and  pbques  ornamented  kith  scriptuial 
or  mythological  subjects  in  relief,  and  in  many  cases  be  appean 
to  bave  made  reproductions  of  tho  pewter  dishes  of  FraDcoia 
Btiot  and  other  metal  workers  <d  tbe  period.  During  this 
period  too  he  gave  several  series  of  pubtk  lectures  ea  oatunl 
history — the  entrance  fee  being  one  crown,  a  large  fee  lor  thout 
days— in  which  be  poured  forth  oil  the  ideas  of  his  fecund  iciuL 
His  ideas  of  springs  and  underground  waters  were  far  ia 
advanco  of  the  general  knowledge  of  his  time,  and  he  was  «m 
of  the  first  men  in  Eurooe  to  enoDciate  tbe  correct  theory  «f 
fossils. 

Tbfl  dose  of  Palissy's  life  was  quile  in  keefung  with  bb 
active  and  stormy  youth.  Like  Ambroise  Pari,  and  some  oifacc 
notable  men  of  his  time,  be  was  psoteoed  against  ecckaintical 
pcrsecuiion  by  tbe  court  and  some  of  the  great  nobles,  bwt  k 
tbe  fanatical  outburst  of  1538  he  was  thrown  into  tbe  Bastilk, 
and  although  Henry  HI.  offered  him  hb  freedom  if  he  wouU 
recant,  Palissy  refused  to  save  hb  life  on  any  such  tcrou.  He 
was  condemned  to  death  when  nearly  eighty  years  of  aft,  hot 
be  died  in  one  of  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastille  In  1589. 

Paiiuy't  PoUery.—The  technique  of  the  various  wares  he 
made  shows  their  derivation  from  tbe  ordinary  peasant  pottery 
of  the  period,  though  Palissy's  productions  ore,  of  course,  vastly 
superior  to  itnythinj  of  their  kind  previously  made  in  Europa. 
It  appears  almost  cejtain  that  he  never  used  the  potter's  wIk^ 
at  all  his  best  known  pieces  have  evidently  been  pressed  into 
a  mould  and  then  iinishcd  by  modelling  or  by  tbe  applicatioci  of 
ornament  moulded  in  relief.  His  most  choracterisUc  peodnc- 
tioDS  ore  ihe  large  [dates,  ewers,  oval  dishes  and  vases  to  whicA 
he  applied  reahuic  figure*  of  rq>tjles,  fish,  shells,  plosu  aad 
other  objects.  Thb  it,  however,  not  the  woik  of  as  artist,  b« 


Rustic  PUte  by  Paliwy 


that  of  a  highly  gifted  naturalist  at  the  datm  of  modem  adeBce, 
who  delighted  to  copy,  with  faithful  accuraQr,  all  the  detaib 
of  reptiles,  fishes,  plaou  or  shells.  We  nay  be  sure  that  feu 
foaul  shells  were  not  forgotten,  and  it  baa  been  suggested,  with 
great  pnbabilitr,  that  these  pitcct  ol  Faliaty's  wen  oalj 
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oumufactgnd  tkm  hJs  mmval  to  Parii,  m  tke  ■belli  m  almys 
vcU-ltnown  fonu  Iron)  Ibe  Soeow  dqitMlli  of  tbe  Pull  bwio. 
Cuu  horn  these  objecu  were  find  on  u  a  meul  diih  or  vaie 
of  the  ihi^M  required,  and  a  Ireab  ,caBt  of  the  whole  fonned  a 
mould  from  which  BUisay  could  reproduce  many  articles  of 
tha  UBM  kind.  The  variooj  parts  trf  each  piece  were  pamtcd 
in  icalisUc  cokNua*  or  as  marly  m  could  be  nacbcd  hy  ibe 
l^gmenU  Paliuy  was  able  to  disoover  and  ptqMie.  Tbeie 
colours  were  mostly  various  shades  of  blue  from  indigo  to  ultra- 
tnarine,  some  rather  vivid  grteus,  several  tints  of  browns  and 
greys,  and,  more  lardy,  ycilow.  A  canful  examination  of  the 
BMMt  authentic  Falisiy  productfoBs  shows  thu  they  acd  hi  the 
■banmen  of  their  modcUiBg,  in  a  perfect  neatncM  of  nanii- 
fiaure  and,  above  all,  in  the  lubdtud  richness  of  ibeir  graeial 
tone  of  colour.  The  crude  greens,  bright  purples  and  yellows  are 
only  found  in  the  works  of  his  imitators;  whilst  in  the  msifaled 
oolown  oD  the  hades  of  the  diihet  Falbiy's  mA  Sa  soft  and 
well  fused,  fai  the  imitationa  It  Is  genenUy  dry,  even  harsh  and 
uneven.  Other  pieces,  such  as  disbes  and  plaques,  were  oma* 
mented  by  figure  subjects  treatKl  after  the  some  fashion, 
gcnenlly  scriptural  scenes  or  subjects  from  dassical  mythdogy, 
copied,  in  many  cases,  from  woriis  in  sculpture  hy  aoBteaiporaiy 
artists. 

Another  daas  of  designs  vscd  by  Psiiscy  were  plates,  bme 
and  the  like,  with  geometrical  patterns  moulded  in  rtliri  and 
pierced  through,  forming  a  sort  of  open  network.  Perhaps  the 
most  successful,  ss  works  of  art,  were  those  plates  and  ewere 
which  PsHssy  moulded  in  exact  facsimfle  of  the  rich  and  ddicate 
workt  in  pewter  for  which  Franp^  Briot  and  other  Swiss 
metal-workers  were  so  celebrated.  These  are  [n  v^  tU^it 
idief,  eaecuted  with  cameo-iike  finish,  and  are  m<»tly  of  good 
design  iielon^ng  to  the  schocd  of  metal-worldng  devdoped  by 
the  Italian  golnmilbs  of  the  itfth  century.  PaHtsy's  ceramic 
reproductions  of  these  metal  plates  were  not  Improved  by  the 
colours  with  which  he  picked  out  the  designs. 

Some  few  enamelled  earthenware  (tBtuettes.  fuR  of  vigour  and 
caprtMiufl,  have  been  atthbulcd  to  Paliuy;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  worked  in  the  round.  On  the  whole  hii  productiaos 
cannot  be  asugncd  a  high  rank  as  works  of  art.  though  ttiey  have 
always  been  highly  valued,  and  in  the  I7ih  ccntory  attempts  were 
made,  both  at  Delft  and  Lamb«th,  to  adapt  hi«  r\jstic  '  diihci 
fnih  the  relief*  nt  animals  and  human  figures.  These  imitation! 
are  very  blunt  in  modelling  and  coarsely  painted.    Thev  arc 

Kncrally  marked  on  the  back  in  blue  with  Initials  and  a  date — 
awing  them  to  be  honest  adaptations  to  a  different  medium, 
not  attempts  at  fimury  such  as  have  been  produced  during  the  last 
fifty  years  or  to.  One  of  the  first  signs  of  the  revival  of  old  French 
fotcnce.  a  movement  that  was  in  great  activity  between  1840  and 
■970.  was  the  appearance  of  copies  of  Paliuy's  "  Beatiolc  "  diihcs, 
made  with  srcat  skill  and  sucn-ss  by  Aviucau  of  Tours,  and  after- 
wards by  ntU  0t  Paris.  Though  both  these  men  produced  original 
worlts  o)  their  own.  collectors  have  had  great  cauK  to  regret  the 
eacellence  of  their  copieiL  for  many  of  the  best,  being  unmarked, 
have  found  thdr  way  bto  good  collectioas.  The  well-known 
potter,  Darbiict,  who  set  out  to  make  "  Patiisys  "  for  the  miltion, 
flooded  France  for  a  time  with  rude  copies  that  ought  never  to  have 
deceived  anyone. 

The  beat  collections  of  Pallssy's  ware  are  those  !n  the  museums 
of  the  Louvre,  ihc  llOid  Cluny,  and  Sivres;  and  in  Engbnd  that  In 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  together  with  a  few  choice 
spec^ens  in  the  Briil-ih  Museum  and  in  the  Wallace  Collection. 

As  an  author,  Pali:isy  was  undoubtedly  more  succesiful  than  as  a 
potter.  A  very  high  position  amoneit  French  writers  i»  assigned 
to  him  liy  LamartTne  (6.  Palitsy.  Svo..  Paris.  1851J.  lie  wrote 
with  vigour  and  simplicity  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  such  as 
agriculture,  natural  philosophy,  itligion.  and  especially  in  his 
/.  Art  df  Itrre,  where  he  ^ves  an  account  of  his  processes  and  how 
lie  discoven-d  tbcm. 

See  Moricy,  Life  of  Palisn  (1855):  Marryat,  FoUirj  (1850,  pp. 
31  seq  ):  A.  Dumcsnit.  B.  PaiUiy.lt  Potter  de  Itm  (1851);  A  Tam- 
turier,  Tenit  IwuxilUts  de  Patisty  (1863):  Delecluie,  B.  Paliisy 
(1838);  Enjubault.  L'Arl  ciramique  de  6.  Patissy  (1858):  Audiat. 
BliiUwlavie  ...itB.  Paliuy  (18&8);  H.  DeUnge,  Monograpkie 
dt  rmwre  di  B.  Patitsy  (1S63).  For  Palissy  as  a  ifii^uenot,  see 
ViMi£tiuA,DtiProUstanSesiUuttns.  No.  iv.  (iBoi).  Tbebcst  Ei^lisb 
account  of  Pallsxy  as  a  potter  is  that  given  by  M.  L.  Solon,  the 
most  (list  in  (pushed  tmlirry-aniisl  of  the  iqlh  century.  In  his  History 
and  Dticription  of  Ihe  Old  Frtntk  Faiaut  (1903).  (W.  B,*) 

PAUTANA,  a  nUive  slate  of  India  in  the  Kathlawar  agency 
of  the  Bombay  praidtncy.   Aica,  3S9  sq.  m.;  pop.  (igoi), 
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5*3sOi  showing  «  decrdue  of  15^  ia  the  decade.  Tho  chief  I* 
nGalidBa^,withtbetiileof ThakurSahflk  GnMrercnuo, 
£ia,ooo;  tribute  Jointly  to  the  gaekwar  of  Band*  and  the  nawab 

of  Jnnagarb,  £7oa  The  capital  of  the  state  is  Palitana; 
pop.  ij.Soo.  Above  the  town  to  the  west  rises  the  bill  of 
Satnmja,  sacred  to  the  Jains.  On  this  hill,  which  is  truly  a 
dty  of  teaydcs,  all  the  pemUaritks  of  Jain  anUtectntc  an 
found  In  a  marked  dcgne.  Some  the  tcmides  an  as  <dd  as 
the  nth  oentuiy,  and  tbey  are  qcead  over  the  hitemnhig 
period  down  to  the  pieaent.  Hie  hill  is  visited  by  cmwdi  of 
pilgrims  every  year. 

Sea|.Bnigcss,JIM»^a  KfiA to ^towNjoyoStB (Bombay.  1869). 

PAUC  Snum,  the  channel  lying  between  the  mainland 
of  India  and  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  It  is  named  after  Robert 
Palk,  governor  of  Madras  (i75S~»763).  The  straits  lie  north 
of  the  line  of  reefs  caUed  Adam's  Bridge,  while  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar  fies  south  of  iL  The  two  diaimels  an  connected  Iqr  the 
Pamban  passage. 

PAIlv  a  word  the  various  meanings  of  which  can  be  traced 
to  the  Latin  word  pallium,  that  is,  a  piece  of  cloth  used  ritber 
as  a  covering  or  as  a  garment  In  the  last  sense  the  pallium  was 
the  fpArw*-,  the  sqnan  or  oUong-shaped  outer  garment  (rf  the 
Greeks.  In  the  sense  of  a  garment  the  English  usage  of "  pall " 
b  confined  to  the  ecclesiastical  vestment  (see  PAUimi)  and  to 
the  superttmica  or  dalmatic,  the  pallium  regale  or  imperial 
mantle,  one  of  the  principal  coronation  vestments  of  British 
soverdgns.  The  heiaMic  bearing  known  as  a  "  paH  "  takes 
tbe  form  of  the  Y  of  the  ecclesiastical  vestment.  The  (jilef 
applications  of  the  word,  in  the  sense  of  a  covering,  are  to  an 
altar  frontal,  to  a  linen  doth  used  to  veil  the  chalice  In  the 
Catholic  service  of  the  Eucharist,  and  to  a  heavy  black,  purple 
or  white  covering  for  a  coffin  or  heane.  The  Uveiy  companies  of 
London  possessed  sumptuous  state  paDs  for  tbe  funerals  of  their 
members,  of  which  some  are  still  in  existence.  Tbe  Merchant 
Taylors'  company  have  two  examples  of  Italian  workmanship. 
The  so-called  "  Walworth  pall "  of  the  Fishmongers'  company 
probably  dates  from  the  i6lh  century.  The  Vintnets'  pall  b 
of  cloth  of  gold  and  purple  velvet,  with  a  figure  of  St  Hartin 
of  Touts,  the  company's  patron  saint. 

An  entirely  diffetent  word  Is  "  to  pall,"  to  become  ormake  stale, 
insipid  or  tasteless,  hence  to  ceate  to  interest  from  constant  repeti> 
lion;  this  isa  shortened  form  of "  appal  "  (O.  Fr.  oMolfsr,  to  bccunc 
pale;  Ul  paMdus). 

PALLA,  Fala,  or  Impala,  tbe  natfve  name  of  a  red  Sooth 
African  antelope  of  the  ue  of  a  fallow-deer,  characterised  by 
the  luge  black  lyrale  boms  of  the  bucks,  and  the  presence  la 
both  sexes  of  a  pair  of  g^da  on  the  bade  of  the  hind  feel 
bearing  a  tuft  of  black  hahs.  On  the  east  side  the  paDs 
(Aepyceros  mdampia)  ranges  ss  far  north  as  tbe  southern 
Sudan;  but  in  Angola  it  is  replaced  by  a  spedes  or  race  (.^e. 
peUrtf)  with  a  black  "  blan  "  down  tbe  face.  PaSss  associate 
in  large  herds  on  open  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  watef. 
(See  Airretora.) 

PALLAOIAN.  the  term  given  in  Englbh  arcfaitectun  to 
one  of  the  phases  of  the  Itah'an  Ren^ssance,  introduced  into 
England  In  1620  by  Inigo  Jones,  a  great  admirer  of  tbe  works 
of  Andrea  Palladk>  (9.V.),  In  1716,  Richard  Boyle,  3rd  earl 
of  Burlington,  iriio  also  admired  the  works  of  Palladio,  copied 
some  of  them,  the  front  of  tAA  BnrSngton  House  being  more 
or  less  a  reproduction  of  the  Palazio  Porto  at  Vicenza,  and  tbe 
villa  at  Chiswidt  a  copy  of  tbe  Villa  Capoa  near  Vicenia.  It 
Is  probaUy  dtie  to  Lord  Bnriington  that  the  title  PalUdian  ft 
the  designation  for  the  Italian  style  as  practised  fn  England. 
In  186a  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  Gothic  design  for  (he  new  govermnent 
offices  was  rejected  and  Lord  Palmerstta  selected  in  preference 
tbe  Palladian  style.  In  France  and  Amerfca,  Baroui  ^^gnolc 
(1507-1573),  anMber  ItaHkn  architect,  holds  a  similar  position 
as  the  chief  antbority  on  the  Italian  Rnaissance. 

PALLADIO,  AHDREA  (i5tS-tsSo>,  Italian  architect,  was 
bom  in  Vicenza  on  the  30th  of  Kovember  1518.  The  works 
of  Vitruvios  and  AlbertI  were  studied  by  him  at  an  early  MMb, 
•nd  his  student  life  was  spent  in  Rome,  where  be  was  f 
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bi>  palTon  Count  Trisdno.  In  1547  be  rtturned  to  Vicenui, 
where  he  doigncd  a  very  large  number  of  fine  buildiogi— unong 
the  chief  bdag  the  Faluzo  delU  Ri^oe,  with  two  itoreys 
of  open  ucidea  of  the  Tusun  and  Ionic  orders,  and  the  Bar- 
barajto,  Porti  and  Chteregati  paUces.  Most  of  these  buildinp 
look  better  on  paper  than  in  reality,  as  they  are  mainly  built 
of  brick,  covered  with  stucco,  now  in  a  very  dilapidat«l  con- 
dition; but  this  does  not  aSea  the  merit  of  their  design,  as 
Palladio  intended  them  to  have  been  eiecutcd  in  stone.  Pope 
Paul  III.  sent  for  him  to  Rome  to  T^>OTt  upon  the  state  of  St 
Peter's.  In  Venice,  too,  Palladio  built  many  stately  churches 
and  palaces,  such  as  S.  Giorgio  Maggiorc,  the  Capuchin  church, 
and  some  large  palaces  on  the  Grand  Canal.  His  last  great 
work  was  the  Teatro  Olimpico  at  Vicenu,  vhich  was  finished, 
thou|^  not  altogether  after  the  original  daiga,  by  his  pupil  and 
fellow  citiien  Scamoztd. 

Id  addition  to  his  town  buildings  Palladio  designed  many 
rauntry  villas  in  various  parts  of  northern  Italy.  The  villa  erf 
Ctpra  it  perhaps  the  finest  of  these,  and  has  frequently  been 
imitated.  Palladio  was  a  great  student  of  clas^cal  literature, 
and  published  in  1575  an  edition  of  Caesar's  CommenlarUt 
with  notes.  His  /  quaUro  libri  ddT  enkiltttara,  first  published 
at  Venice  in  1570,  has  passed  into  a>untless  editions,  and  been 
translated  into  every  r  European  language.  The  original  edition 
is  a  small  folio,  richly  illustrated  with  well.ezecutcd  full-page 
woodcuts  of  plans,  elevations,  and  details  of  buildings — 
chiefly  either  ancient  Roman  temples  or  else  palaces  designed 
and  built  by  himself.  Among  many  others,  an  edition  with 
notes  was  published  in  England  by  Inigo  Jones,  most  of  whose 
works,  and  cspedally  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  of  which  onlj; 
the  bwMiucting  room  remains,  owed  much  to  Palladlo's  iospira^ 
tion.  The  style  adopted  and  partially  invented  by  Palladio 
expressed  a  kind  of  revolt  against  the  extreme  licence  both  of 
composition  and  ornament  into  which  the  architecture  of  his 
time  had  fallen.  He  was  fascinated  by  the  statcliness  and  pro- 
portion of  the  bnildings  of  ancient  Rome,  and  did  not  reflect 
that  reprodocttoDS  of  these,  however  great  their  archaeological 
accuracy,  could  not  but  be  lifeless  aod  unsuited  to  the  wants 
of  the  16th  century.  Palladlo's  carefully  measured  drawings 
of  ancient  buildings  are  now  of  great  value,  as  in  many  cases 
the  buildings  have  altogether  or  in  part  ceased  to  exist. 

AutHOittTns.-~MonUDari,  Vila  4i  Andrea  PaUadio  (1749) ;  Rigato, 
Oitenatitmi  septa  Andrea  Palladio  (1811);  Magrini.  Memorie 
inionu  la  nia  ii  Andrea  PaUadio  (1845);  Miliaa,  Utmorie  dtiti 
otekiUtH,  ii.  39-M  (1781}:  Symonds,  Sinaiuaiut  in  tUily-~Ftnt 
Ani,  pp.  Zanella,  Vila  di  Andrea  Palladia  (Milan,  iSSo); 

BaridKUa.^iia «  Andrea  PaOadio  (Lonigo.  1880). 

PAIUUDM  (Gr.  nXXAitor),  an  aichaJc  wooden  image 
(^boFor)  of  I^dlas  Athens,  preserved  in  the  dtadel  of  Troy  as 
a  I^edge  of  the  safety  of  the  dty.  It  represented  the  goddess, 
standing  in  the  stiff  archaic  style,  holding  a  spear  in  her  tight 
band,  in  her  left  a  distaS  and  spindle  or  a  shield.  According 
to  ApoUodorus  (iii,  11,  3)  it  was  made  by  order  of  Athena, 
and  was  intended  as  an  image  of  Pallas,  the  daughter  of  Triton, 
whom  she  bad  accidentally  slain,  Pallas  and  Athena  being  thus 
regarded  as  two  distina  beings.  It  was  said  that  Zeus  threw 
it  down  from  heaven  when  ifui  was  founding  the  dty  of  Ilium, 
Odjrsieus  and  Diomedes  carried  it  off  from  tbe  Umple  of  Athena, 
and  thus  made  the  capture  of  Troy  possible.  According  to 
some  accounts,  there  was  a  second  Palladium  at  Troy,  which 
was  taken  to  luly  by  Aeneas  and  kept  in  the  temple  of  Vcsu 
at  Rome.  Many  dtiet  in  .Gteece  and  Italy  claimed  to  possess 
the  genuine  Troju  Palladium.  Its  theft  is  a  frequent  subject 
in  Greek  art,  especially  of  tbe  earlier  time. 

PALLADIUM  [symbol  Pd,  atomic  wdght  ro6-7  (0-t6}], 
io  chemistry,  a  meulUc  clement  associated  with  the  platinum 
group.  It  is  found  in  platinum  ores,  and  also  in  the  native 
condition  and  associated  with  gold  and  silver  in  Brazilian 
gold-bearing  sand.  Many  methods  have  been  devised  for  the 
isolation  of  the  metal  from  pUtinum  ore  R.  Bunsen  (Ann., 
1868,  146,  p.  365),  after  removing  most  of  the  platinum  as 
ammonium  platinochloride,  precipitates  the  residual  metals 
of  the  group  by  iron;  the  lesultii^  prccipiuu  is  then  bested 


with  smmoidnm  chloride  and  evaporated  witb  fniBing 
add,  tb&rcudue  taken  np  in  water,  and  tbe  p«IUdiam  nn^ 
tated  as  potassium  palladium  chloride.  This  is  porft«d  ta 
dissolving  it  in  hot  water,and  evaporating  the  sotntiec  «iA 
oxalic  add,  taking  up  tbe  residue  in  potaaainin  cMceide,  od 
filtering  off  any  potasuum  piatiooddorlde  formed.  Tbe  Oob 
deposits  potassium  palladium  cUoride,  wtiicfa  oa  n  1 

current  of  hydrogen  leaves  a  residue  ot  the  metaL  Roesala  <U 
/.  chemie,  1S66,  p.  175)  predpitates  both  platintim  and  p^bifcx 
as  double  chlwides,  the  resulting  mixed  chlorides  being  ndnd 
to  tbe  metals  by  ignition  io  hydrogen,  taken  up  io  aqua 
the  B(dution  neutralised,  and  the  palladiuro  preclpatmted  tf 
mercuric  cyanide.  See  also  T.  Wlm  (Btr.,  1S80,  13,  p.  ti«l; 
1881,  14, p.  610;  iSSi,  IS,  p.  141)  on  its  acparmtioci  as  pwBadw- 
ammine  chloride,  and  Cox  {PkiL  Mag.,  1843,  -33,  p.  x6)  <n  & 
separation  of  pslUdium  from  BrazQian  gold  sand.  Fme 
pidtadium  may  be  obtained  by  tbe  rodoction  of  tbe  dooUe 
chloride  (NHi)i  PdCi«  in  a  cisieat  of  bydrages,  or  of  p-***-*-— 
chloride  with  fwmic  acid. 

It  is  a  ductile  metal  of  slvery  lustre,  with  a  specific  gnviiy  <f 
11-97  (o'C).  It  is  the  roost  easily  fusible  of  llie  metals  of  tht 
platinum  group,  its  melting-ptHnt  being  about  1530-1550*  fl 
(L.  Holbom  and  F.  Henning,  Sttzb.  Akad.  BerttH,  1905,  p.  511). 
It  readily  distils  when  heated  In  the  dectric  fumacr.  Its  neu 
specific  heal  between  o*  and  t'C.  is  0-0583  +  o-oiworet 
(S.  Violle,  CompUs  rtnita,  1879,  89,  p.  701).  Pall«dxum  fia^ 
application  in  the  form  of  alloys  for  astronomical  fnstxtrataiCi, 
in  dentistry,  and  in  the  construction  of  spriop  and  movemots 
of  docks.  Native  palladium  is  dimotpboua.  It  is  srtvUe  in 
nitric  add,  more  espedally  if  tbe  add  contains  oxides  of  tutfogi^ 
and  when  obtained  in  ibe  findy  (fivided  otmdltion  by  ledoctiai 
of  it*  salts,  it  is  to  some  extent  soluUe  in  hydrochloric  add.  It 
also  dissolves  in  boiling  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  is 
bydriodic  odd.  It  oxi^ies  when  fused  with  caustic  alkafis. 
It  comUnea  with  fluorine  and  with  chloricK  at  a  doll  red  beat, 
but  not  with  ioiKne,  lAflst  bromine  has  scarcely  any  actko  oe 
the  metaL  It  combines  with  sulphur  directly,  sad  accar£i« 
to  T.  Wthn  (&r.,  188),  15,  p.  aias)  forma  the  oxide  KbO. 
when  heated  in  a  current  of  air. 

Two  series  ot  nltt  are  known,  naincly.  palladious  salt*  and  p^Ixfic 
salt*,  corresponding  to  the  two  oxides  PdO  and  PdOi.  Of  tbiK 
the  patladious  ntts  only  are  atable,  the  i>alladic  mIu  readily  ptu«>^ 
into  tbe  palladiou*  form  on  boiling  with  water.  The  palbditiB 
compounM  show  a  complete  analogy  with  the  corrcspondiiic 
platinum  Mit*.  All  the  nits  of  the  RKial  when  heated  dcconpas 
and  leave  a  residue  of  tbe  meut:  the  metal  may  aho  be  obtatM^ 
from  soluticniB  of  the  alts  by  the  addition  of  anc.  iron,  iaimk 
acid,  phosphorus  and  hot  atcohoL  Sulphuretted  hydragei)  civt* 
with  panamum  nlu  a  prcdpitate  of  palladium  sulphide  which  b 
inioluDle  in  ammonium  sulphide;  mercuric  chloride  |nvss  tke 
characteristic  wllowish  prccipiiate  of  palladious  cfalwdc,  aod 
potasMum  iodide  the  Mack  palladious  iodide  which  disMlvcs  oa 
additbn  of  exccM  of  the  prccipiunt.  These  two  latter  nadieos 
may  be  used  for  the  recosnition  of  palladium,  as  may  also  tte 
behaviour  of  the  nits  vdth  ammonia,  this  rea^t  giving  «  bron 
precipitate,  which  turns  to  a  red  ihadc,  and  tt  soluble  in  a  tarsi 
rxccM  of  the  prcdpttant  to  a  clear  solution,  from  which  fay  addini 
hydrochloric  add  a  yellow  prccipiialc  of  palUdoaammine  chtoridt. 
»l(NHi)iCli,  is  obtained.  Palladium  is  pcrmeabtc  to  hydrocn  it 
a  temperature  of  340°  C.  ard  upwards.  It  absorbs  hydrt^en  and 
other  gases,  the  heat  of  occlusion  bcin^  4640  calories  per  tran 
of  hydrogen.  The  ocduded  hydrogen  is  strongly  bound  to  >bc 
metal,  only  traces  ot  the  gas  being  riven  off  on  nandine  n  Mnw. 
but  it  is  easily  removed  when  heated  to  100  C.  T.  GrBham  (PW, 
Jtf«.,  1866-1869)  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  occluded  h>-drofm 
underwent  great  condensation  and  behaved  as  a  qusri-mctal  (to 
which  he  gave  the  name  "  hydrogenium  ").  forming  an  alloy  with  the 
palladium:  but  L.  Troost  and  T.  Hautefeuille  iAnn.  cAim.  pJIyi, 
1874  (s)  3.  p.  379^  considered  that  a  definite  compound  of  cooi- 
poiiiion  PdjH  *as  formed.  The  more  recent  work  of  C,  Hoiisema 
{Zeit.  phyt.  ekim..  1895,  17.  p.  1)  however,  appears  to  disprove  Ibe 
formation  of  a  deBntte  compound  (see  also  J._Dewar.  PkH.  Mat, 
1874,  (4)  47.  pp.  314-  34*>-  A  palladium  hydride  was  obtained  bj 
Graham  by  the  reductioo  of  palladious  sulphate  with  sodium 
hypophoiphite.  It  is  an  uosuhlc  black  powder,  which  mdihr 
losS.  hydrogen  at  0*  C.  C.^  Paal  and  J.  Cerum  iBer..  190A 
41.  p.  8iB)  have  shown  that  when  palUdium  Mack  is  soH>ended  In 
water  one  votume  of  the  •"W'jP^felS  **V  J*^  "oliimas 
hydrogen,  or  ia  tbe  atomic  proponinn  Pd/H  -  ■/•9a. 
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PmOadUus  MO,  b  ft  MaA  powder  fonnoil  by  botini 

sfi^moy  pftlhdiuiii  to  «  dull  nd  beat  in  >  current  of  oxyfcn  or  by 
(cntle  isiutioa  of  the  nitnte.  It  ia'intolubk  in  adds,  u  mily 
rad«o«d,  aiiil  decompoM  wbea  hcUcd.  Mladic  oncfe,  PdtS.  » 
obtaintd  ia  the  hydra  ted  conditioii,  PdCV»HA  by  the  action  of 
otKMM  on  palladieut  chloride ;  by  ibe  dectrolytic  ogodatiDa  0!  paHati- 
QOf  idtnte  in  lUehtly  acid  lolution  (L.  Wdnler);  and  by  the  actioa 
oC'fWMic  potain  on  potasHum  palbduxhioride;  the  liquid  being 
llimiiiilliul  witb  acetic,  add  (I.  Bellucd,  Zeil.  osorc.  Ckem., 
47,  pb  aSj).  It  ia  a  dark  red  or  brown  ctdoured  powder,  which  Iowa 
qiqrsen  on  beatinf.  Wben  b(»led  with  water  it  passes  into  the 
lower  oidde^  It  ia  an  encrKctLc  oxidizing  agent,  aad  when  freshly 
prepared  1*  coluble  in  dilute  mineral  acida.  A  hvdratcd  form  of 
the  moaoxidSi  PdO-ftH^,  b  obtained  by  hydrolran^  a  faintly 
acid  solution  of  the  nitrate  IX~  Wfihier,  ZtiL  aturf.  Otm.,  1905,  t£, 
p-  323 }•  °f  'he  action  of  a  ■Ught  latcesa  of  caustic  aoda  on  the 
rioolile  rhloriik'  K:PilCl».  ft  b  a  dark  brairn  powder  which  loie* 
kt:>  w.itf-r  rii  liyflmtion  when  dried  in  air,  and  in  the  dry  cimdition 
is  difficultly  soluble  in  acids.  By  the  electrolytic  oxid.niuii  of 
pollidioua  nilraie  L.  WShlcr  and  F.  Martin  (!b.,  1908,  57,  p.  iu%), 
obtained  a  hydralcd  cwLiIc,  Pd;Oi-nH;0,  as  a  dark  brown  pomler 
which  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  lormins  an  unstable  cnlorile. 

FaliaJious  chloride.  rtiCli,  is  obt.iined  as  a  di-liqiifsccnt  crystalline 
inas«  when  spongy  pallndiutn  is  heated  to  dull  reduce  in  a  current 
frf  dry  chlorine.  A  hydiatcd  form,  of  composition  PdCli-iIliO, 
multa  oa  dissolving  palladium  in  aqua,  reeu,  containing  only  ■ 
■mall  proportion  01  nitric  add.  It  crystailiics  from  water  ai  a 
fcddiab-bnnrn  solid.  It  abaorbs  hydn^n  and  b  easily  rcduc<!S. 
It  combiae*  with  carbon  monoxide  to  lortn  eompounas  of  con- 
pMitioa  PdClt-aCO:  aPdCU-sCO;  PdOi-CO  (E.  Fink,  CcmpUi 
iUndut,  189B,  136,  p.  646),  and  can  be  used  for  the  determination 
of  the  amount  of  carbon  monoiade  in  air  (Potain  and  R.  Drouin, 
lb.,  1898.  136,  p.  93S).  On  treatment  witb  diy  ammonb  gas  it 
jrieldBpaUadadiammine  chloride,  PdtNHOiClf.  P^Uadiotu  chloride 
comUneawllh  hydrcxylamine  to  form  the  compounds  Pd(NHiO)iCli 
and  Pd(NHiO)iCli.  Tlie  first  results  from  the  action  of  hydrox/l- 
Mniiw  on  the  (hlurick'  in  the  prcs^ce  of  sodium  carboitate,  and 
Biy  be  isolated  as  the  free  base.  The  other  is  thrown  down  a?  a 
ydfiiw  granular  precipitate  when  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  hydro- 
cbloric  add  is  added  to  the  base,  I'd(NMiO).(OH).  (S,  Ft-iscl  and 
A.  Nowalt,  Ann..  1907,  351,  p.  439).  The  clilnriilc  I'dCI.  i"  only 
known  in  acid  solution,  and  1;  oblainni  when  p.ill.iiliiMii  is  lii  v^'ilved 
in  aqua  rc^ia  or  when  pulladic  oxide  is  dis.~'.<Ui~i:l  in  coiuenlr.iled 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is  brown  in  iviluur  and  graduallv 
lo^  chlorine,  being  converted  into  palladious  chloride.  'Ootb 
chlorides  fiimbine  with  many  other  rnetallic  chlorides  to  form 
charactCTi^iiic  double  salts,  (he  douMc  potai^sium  salts  having  the 
formulae  KffdCli  and  Kjl'dCl(.  Tito  former  may  Ije  prejtired  by 
adding  an  excess  of  potassium  rhlotide  10  pallailious  chloride,  or 
by  Iwding  KiPdCU  with  a  larce  excess  of  water.  It  crystallixa 
in  prisms  which  are  readily  wiluble  in  water  but  are  practically 
Insoluble  in  Bt>so1utc  alcohol.  It  is  dccompoaed  by  direct  heating, 
and  abo  by  heating  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  The  latter  coropouiid 

ahnaad  when  cbWine  b  pawed  Into  a  warm  ■qnaoua  aotution  of 
I  loraer  or  by  disaolving-  paUadbm  in  aqua  Rgia  and  aatunting 
the  aoltttion  with  potassium  cMoride.  tt  .cfyatalUaea  In  acarlct 
octahedra  which  darken  on  heating,  sad  dt<oiipnit  when  ationgly 
healed.  It  is  )^lit;hily  suluble  isflrtl  miefvbM  dbialvaa  ill  warm 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Whu  boOcd  ml  alcobol  tc  b  reduced 
to  the  metallic  condition. 

The  sulsutphide,  Pd,S.  is  obtained  as  a  hard,  green  coloured 
tnaw  when  palladosamminc  chloride  b  fused  with  sijlphur  or  when 
the  sulphide  PdS  is  fused  with  sulphur  and  ammonium  chloride. 
It  loses  sulphur  slowly  when  heated  and  b  insoluble  in  adds. 
ladicai  sulphide,  PdS,  is  obtained  by  precipitation  of  the  corrta- 
ponding  salts  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  by  the  action  of  dry 
sulpliureitod  hviJr(if;en  K.is  on  pal ladosam mine  chloride.    A  .  j>re- 

fired  in  the  dry  i>ay  It  a  hard,  blue 'coloured,  insoluble  m.iss, 
ul  if  obtained  by  precipitalion  is  of  a  brownish -bl.ick  toluiir  and 
ij  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  When  healed  in  air  it  oxidiics  (o  a  h.iiic 
sulphate.  The  diiuipAii/f,  rJSj,  is  a  bro«niali-bl.iek  tr>^talline 
ponder  which  is  formed  when  the  double  ammonium  pall.idium 
chloride  (Nlli)iPdCla  is  heated  to  redness  wiili  caustic  Mjda  and 
sulphur.  It  combines  with  the  alkaline  sulphides.  It  gr,idually 
loses  sulphur  on  beating,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  aqua  regia.  A 
nlphidi  tt  comporition  PdiS.  bas  been  dextibed  (R.  Schneider, 
fmiAmt  I*73.,I48,  p.  6as). 

ABiww  wMMUf,  FdEO,-M/X  b  obtained  by  disaoU-ing  ihe 
bNUi  m'lmplMne  add)  or  fay  the  octioa  of  nitnc  and  sulphuric 
mm  M'W' B^tib  '  It  Imn  it  iMlUi-brown.  dclloucsccnt. 
arttanine  nua,  and  b  easify  abhibie  ta  water,  bat  in  the  presence 
of  >  brge  excess  of  water  yidda  t  buk  iidpliiuc.  Pailaitam 
nilrale,  Pil(_NO,],,  crvsiallizca  in  bntmbh-ycUov  deliquescent 
prisms  and  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  nitric  acid.  It 
H  veiy  MrfuMe  in  water,  and  its  aqueona  solution  decomposes  on 
bcflbK  wftk  pRdpltation  of  a  baste  nitrate.  PaOadium  cyanUt, 
NOk  b  obtained  aa  •  yeUomh  precipiute  when  patfadivm 
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compou ndia PfUOF be  nouped  Into  two  main  division's: 
(I)  the  paQadHudan  (naUadoaammius)  of  type  jPd(NHi)0^. 
aiid.(3)  t[icpaUadodbminmea[Pd(NHi)JX).  The  pillada«m^« 

arc  obtained  . Iiv  adding  a  large  excess  of  ammonia  to  the  piliiiyiip 
salts,  the  resulting  dear  solution  being  then  precipitated  by  the 
mineral  acid  corresponding  to  the  salt  used.  Thb  method  of  pre- 
paration serves  well  for  the  chloride,  from  which  other  salts  maybe 
obtained  by  double  decomposition.  These  salts  are  fairly  aut^, 
and  arc  red.  yellow  or  orange  in  colour.  The  paUadodiaminine 
salts  arc  mostly  colourless,  and  are  not  very  stable;  acids  convert 
them  into  the  palladosam mines,  -and  they  lose  two  molecules  of 
ammonia  very  easily.  They  an^  formed  by  the  action  of  a  brge 
exi  e'vs  of  ammonia  on  the  palladious  salts  or  on  the  corresponding 
ps!l  irlo^immi[io  salts  in  the  presence  ol  water. 

\i  '  i  nis  determinations  of  the  atomic  weight  of  palladium 
ha  .  made,  the  values  obtained  varying  from  I05'7  to  I07'aiq 

(s.  -.  CAcm.  Jour.,  1899,  21,  p.  943;  Ann..  190.5.  341.  p.  ajS; 

Je.,-  I. :  '■}!.  .W,,  1K94,  65.  p.  ao).  The  International  Commission 
on  Atiirnic  \Vei>;lils,  I909,  recount  several  new  determinations: 
Hiias  (Di''"-rliit:t>n.  litlangcn,  1908)  from  reduction  of  palladosam- 
Kline  bromide  obtained  the  value  106-7;  Kemmi-rer  (rAeJii,  Penn- 
•ylvania.  190H).  from  reduction  of  the  corresponding  chloride  and 
cyanide  obtains  a  tncan  value  of  lod-^u ;  whilst  A.  Gtitbier  and  his 
collaborators,  from  analysea  of  palbdoaammine  chloride  and 
bromide,  obtained  An  wiief'JD6^**C 
the  chloride,  and  iM 

ii.  79.  pp.  m.  457). 

PAUADina,  BVnUOS  TAUKUS  ABMaUmn,  a  Romu 

author  of  the  4th  century  a.d.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  agriculture 
(De  re  ntslico)  in  fourteen  books,  the  material  being  derived 
from  Columella  and  other  earlier  writen.  The  work  b  con- 
veniently arranged,  but  far  inferior  in  every  other  respect  to 
that  of  Columelk. 

There  b  ■  nodera  German  eifidon  by  Sdimitt  (Ldp^,  189S). 

PALLARZA,  a  small  industrial  town  and  summei  and 
winter  resort  of  the  province  of  Novara,  Piedmont,  Italy,  659  (t. 
above  aca-levcL  P<^  (igot),  461(1  (town);  5347  (commune).  It 
occupiea  1  position  ol  great  natural  beauty,  on  a  promotttATy 
on  tlw  W.  of  Lago  Haggioie,  with  a  semkiitle  of  mounts^ 
behind  and  the  lake  and  fiorromean  Islands  in  front,  61  m.  N. 
of  Novara  direct.  The  anntial  mean  temperature  b  5s*  Fahr.; 
Januaiy,  37'i',  July,  74°.  There  b  a  fine  botanical  garden. 

nUW  nm  ailKNi  <i74t-i8ti},  Gmnsn  naturalfat 
and  traveUer,  was  bom  in  Berlin  on  the  smd  of  September 
1741,  the  son  of  Sfmon  Pallas,  surgeon  in  the  Pnisdan  army 
and  professor  of  surgery  in  Berlin.  He  was  intended  for  the 
medical  profession,  and  stndiad  at  the  univcrsitiea  of  Berlin, 
HaOe,  Gfittingen  and  Leiden,  tia  eariy  displayed  a  strong 
leaning  towards  natunl  MstMy.  In  1761  he  went  to  England, 
where  for  a  year  he  devoted  himself  to  a  thorough  study  of  the 
collections  and  to  a  geological  investigation  of  part  of  the  coast; 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  be  wm  elected  a  foreign  member 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  then  qiatt  some  time  in  Holland, 
and  the  vaults  pf  hb  investigaUons  appeared  at  the  Hague  in 
1766  in  hb  EUnckui  ZoopkyUmum  aitd  Mtiallmtea  Zodapai, 
and  in  1767-1604  in  hb  SpiciUgio  ZMiogka  (Berlin).  In  1768 
he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  empress  Catharine  11.  to  fill 
the  pfofesBWship  of  natural  histoiy  in  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sdetm,  St  Petersburg,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
naturalbt  to  a  scientific  ezpedition  through  Russia  and  Siberia, 
the  immediate  object  of  which  was  the  observation  of  the  transit 
of  Venus  In  17O9.  In  thb  leisurely  journey  Pallas  went  by 
Kasan  to  the  Caspian,  qwnt  wme  time  among  the  Kalmucks, 
crossed  the  Urab  to  Tobolsk,  visited  the  Alt^  mountains, 
traced  the  Inbh  to  Kolyvan,  went  on  to  Tomsk  and  the  Yenisei, 
crossed  Lake  Baikal,  and  extended  hb  journey  to  Ihe  frontlets 
of  China.  Few  explorations  have  been  so  fruitful  as  thb  six 
yean'  journey.  The  leading  results  were  given  in  hb  Xeittn 
iurck  vtrtchiedetu  Proviiuen  ia  rUsiiukm  ■Kekkt  C3  vob., 
St  Petersburg,  1771-1776},  richly  illustrated  with  coloured 
pbtes.  A  French  translation  in  r788-i793,  in  8  vob.,  with 
9  vob.  of  plates,  contained,  in  addition  to  the  narrative,  the 
natural  hbtoiy  resulu  of  the  expedition;  and  an  En^h  trans- 
lation in  ttaise  volumes  ajveand  lo  181).  Aa  ipedal  jtmllt 
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ol  grcftt  journey  nuy  be  mentioned  SanmluHgtn  hUtorUcktf 
NaeifkhUn  Uber  die  mtmffilisthen  VSlkerKkaJUn  (1  vols., 
St  Petersburg,  17^1803];  Naiae  sfecUs  quadruptdum,  177S- 
1779^  Pallas's  coaiiibutions  to  the  dictionary  of  languages  of 
the  RuKiao  empire,  1786-17691  leoaa  instetanm,  praeseriin 
Amimm  Sibtriaepu  peeuliaritim,  1781-1806;  ZtxSgraphia  Toss<t- 
atiotka  (3  vols.,  1831);  besides  many  special  papers  Id  the 
TransaaiMu  ol  the  uKdcmies  of  St  Pctersbutg  and  Berlin. 
The  smpnn  bou^  Palks's  tulonl  history  coBectiom  for 
*e«ooo  nmfaleB,  ytoa  more  than  be  talced  for  them,  sod  tUowed 
him  to  keep  them  lor  Ufe^  He  ^wnt  a  considerable  time  In 
1793-1794  in  viuting  the  louthcm  provinces  of  Russia,  and  was 
•0  (really  attracted  by  the  Crimea  that  he  determined  to  take 
up  his  residence  there.  The  empceaa  gave  him  •  large  esute 
at  Simpheropot  and  10,000  roubles  to  assist  In  equipping  a 
house.  Though  disappoiu  ted  with  the  Crimea  as  a  place  of 
rcaidence,  Pallas  continued  to  live  there,  devoted  to  constant 
leseaicfa,  especially  la  botany,  till  the  death  of  hb  second  wife 
in  1810,  when  he  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  on  the  Sth 
of  September  1811.  The  nsults  <rf  his  Joume>'  in  southern 
Russa  were  gjvea  in  bis  BemirkuMtm  auj  eintr  Reise  dunk  die 
tMl^cken  SMtitetterschafUn  ietriusitchen  Reichs  (Leipzig,  1799- 
1801',  £n^Uih  translation  by  Blagdon,  vols.  v.-viiL  of  Modern 
Viteataia,  1801,  and  aaUber  int  vob.,  1811).  Pallas  also 
edited  and  contributed  to  Neve  mrdiscMe  BeitrUge  tw  pkysi- 
kal  teken  Bri-  VSlkerbesekntbmng,  NaturgeschUhtt,  vttd 

OekoHOvm  (1781-1796},  published  IUu4lfalionet  ptanUtrum 
imperfectt  vd  noudum  cotnibirMm  (Leipzig,  1803),  and  con- 
tributed to  BuSon'a  Natural  Hittory  a  paper  on  the  fbnnalion 
of  mountalna. 

See  the  cuay  of  Rudolph!  in  the  Tntniacliens  el  the  Bciiin 
AcMlemy  for  iSia;  Cuvier'i  Eloac  In  his  Rtcuetl  d£i4i«i«i  kutariquei, 
vol.  ti.;  and  the  Life  la  Jardtne's  NalurotiHt'  Li&ary,  vol.  iv. 
(Edio.,  lau). 

PALUVICIMO,  FERHANTI  (161S-1644),  Italian  writer  of 
puquioades,  a  member  of  the  <dd  Italian  family  of  tho  Palla* 
vidnl,  wu  bom  at  Piacenza  in  1618.  He  received  a  good 
education  at  Padua  aod  elsewhere,  and  early  in  life  entoed 
the  Augustinian  order,  residing  chicQy  in  Venice.  For  a  year 
he  accompanied  Oltavio  Piccolomini,  duke  of  Anialli,  la  hts 
German  campaigns  as  field  chaplain,  and  shortly  after  hia  return 
he  published  a  number  of 
clever  but  exceedingly  scurri- 
lous satires  on  ttie  Roman 
curia  and  on  the  powerful 
bouse  of  the  Barberini,  which 
was  so  keenly  resented  at  Rome 
that  a  price  was  set  on  his 
bead.  A  Frenchman,  Cbailcs 
de  Brecbe,  decoyed  blm  from 
Venice  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Avignon,  and  there  betrayed 
him.  After  fourteen  months' 
traprisooment  be  was  beheaded 
at  Avignon  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1644. 


in  Italian,  and  published  at  Rome  hi  two  foKo  vohtma  In  tftjl^ 
1657  (ind  ed.,  considerably  modified,  in  1666].  In  this  be 
continued  the  task  begun  by  Terouio  Aldali,  who  had  bae* 
commissioned  by  Urban  VIll.  to  ooerert  and  supenede  the  very 
dama^ng  work  of  Sarpi  on  the  sanw  mbject.  AkWti  mad 
Pallavidno  had  access  to  many  important  sources  from  the  use 
of  which  Sarpi  had  been  precluded;  the  contending  p«iHv 
however,  are  far  from  agreed  as  to  the  completencai  ol  tho 
rrfulatW  The  work  was  translate  into  Latin  by  a  Jcaiai 
named  Giattimis  (Antwerp,  i67»-t673).  Tltere  b  a  good 
edition  of  the  original  by  Zaccharia  (6  vols.,  Paeaza.  i79a-iT9«)> 
It  was  tnuuhited  into  German  by  Klitsche  in  tS55-r837.  He 
also  wrote  a  life  of  Alexander  VII.  and  a  tragedy  {Emcm^jU*. 
1644),  &c. 

His  collected  Ofiere  were  pubSahed  ia  RonM  ia  1844-1(48. 

PALUCM  or  Pau.  (derived,  so  far  as  the  name  is  concerned, 
from  the  Roman  pallium  or  palla,  a  woollen  doak),  an  ecclesi- 
astical vestment  in  the  Roman  Calhtdic  Church,  originally 
peculiar  to  the  pope,  but  for  many  centuries  past  bestowed  by 
him  on  all  metropolitans,  primates  and  archbishops  as  a  symbol 
of  the  jurisdiction  delegated  to  them  by  the  Holy  See.  Tbc 
pallium,  in  Its  present  form,  is  a  narrow  band, "  three  fiogen 
broad,"  woven  of  white  lamb's  wool,  'nith  a  loop  in  the  cenii* 
resting  on  the  shoulders  over  the  chasuble,  and  two  dependent 
lappets,  before  and  behind;  so  that  when  seen  from  front  oc 
back  the  ornament  resembles  the  letter  Y.  It  is  decorated 
with  six  purple  crosses,  one  on  each  tail  and  four  on  the  loop,  ia 
doubled  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  Is  garnished,  bock  and  front, 
with  three  jewelled  gold  pins.  The  two  latter  characteristic 
seem  to  be  survivals  of  the  time  when  the  Roman  paliium,  kkc 
the  Creek  iiiio^itpw  was  a  sim^  scarf  dcnibled  and  pinned  on 
the  left  shoulder. 

The  origin  of  the  pallium  as  an  ecctesIasUcal  vestment  is  lost 
in  antiquity.  The  theory  that  explains  it  in  cooaexion  wiib  the 
figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd  carrying  the  tamb  on  his  shoulders, 
K>  common  in  early  Christian  art.  Is  obviously  an  explanation 
a  posteriori.  The  ceremonial  conncctctj  with  the  preparation  oC 
the  pallium  and  lU  bestowal  upon  the  pope  at  his  coroaation. 
however,  suggests  some  such  symbolism.  The  lamba  wfaoK 
wool  is  destined  for  the  making  of  the  p<dlia  are  solcmnly 
presented  at  the  altar  by  the  nuns  of  the  convent  of  St  Agitcs  at 


His  Optre  ftrmeu*  was  t>i>b> 

Gibcdat  Veoicein  i6ss.butbeinf, 

a*  may  be  imadnca,  Inferior  in  Ktimlity  and  groisnes*  (Talla- 
vldno't  ipedalitiei),  are  mudi  1e*  priied  by  the  curious  than  the 
Optrt  tcmte  (Geneva,  1A60),  which  wm  mon  than  once  reprinted 
ia  Holland,  and  were  tianslatcd  into  Gcnoaa  ia  1663. 

PALLAyicmO  (or  Paluvicini),  PIRBO  SFORZA  (r6o7- 
1M7},  Italian  cardinal  and  historian,  son  of  the  Marquis  Ales- 
sandro  Pallavlcino  of  Parma,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  [607.  Having 
taken  holy  orders  in  1630,  and  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1638,  he  succes&ively  taught  philosophy  and  theology  in  the 
Collegium  Romanum;  as  pro(es»>r  of  theology  be  was  a  member 
of  the  congregation  appointed  by  Innocent  X.  to  investigate  the 
Jansenist  heresy.  In  1659  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Alexander 
VII.  He  died  at  Rome  on  the  sth  of  June  1667  PaUavicino 
fa  diefly  known  tgr  hb  hbtwy  of  the  oounca  of  Ttoit,  written 


lUuKration  of  the  Development  of  the  Pallium. 

Rome  at  mass  on  St  Agnes'  day,  during  the  sini^ng  ol  tfac 
Agnta  Dei,  They  are  received  by  the  canons  of  the  ^--'-nfi 
church  and  banded  over  by  them  to  the  apott^  subdrawii. 
by  whom  they  are  put  out  to  pasture  till  the  time  of  iheaifag- 
The  paUia  fashioned  of  their  wool  bx  the  nuns  arc  canied 
the  subdeacona  to  St  Peter's,  where  they  are  jdaced  by  tbc  oAooa 
on  the  bodies  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  under  the  high  altar,  foe 
a  night,  then  committed  to  the  subdeacons  tor  safe  cuttody-  A 
pallium  thus  consecrated  is  pUced  by  the  archdeacon  over  tLe 
shoulden  of  the  p(^  at  hb  coronation,  with  the  words  "  Receive 
the  pallium,"  iA.  the  plenitude  of  the  pontifical  office,  **  10 
the  glory  of  Cod.  and  of  the  most  glorious  Virgin  Hb  lloibrr, 
and  of  the  blessed  apostles  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  c<  tbc 
tbly  Roman  Chuicb." 
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Th^  eUbotsU  cernnonitl  migbt  niggest  an  efiort  to  symboliic 
tbe  command  "  Feed  My  Iambs! "  given  to  St  Fetcr  and  its 
transference  to  Feter'i  succesaora.  Some  such  idea  undediea 
tiie  developed  cerenKHii^;  but  the  pallium  itself  was  in  its  origin 
no  more  than  an  ensign  of  the  episcopal  dignity,  u  it  remains 
in  the  East,  where — under  the  name  o(  iino^pw  (upot, 
shoulder,  ^W*".  to  cany)— it  u  worn  by  all  bishops.  More- 
over, whatever  symbolism  may  be  evolved  from  the  lambs'  wool 
is  vitiated,  so  far  as  origins  are  concerned,  by  the  fact  that  the 
papal  pallia  were  at  one  time  made  of  white  linen  (see  Johannes 
Diaconus,  Vita  S.  Gregorii  U.  lib.  I V.  cap.  8,  pallium  tjut  bytsc 
candente  cantexlum).^ 

The  right  to  wear  the  pallium  seems,  in  the  Grst  Instance,  to 
have  been  conceded  by  the  popes  merely  as  a  mark  of  honour. 
The  first  recorded  example  of  the  bestowal  of  the  pallium  by 
the  popes  is  the  grant  of  Pope  Symmachus  in  $13  to  Cacsatius 
of  Aries,  as  papal  vicar.  By  the  time  of  Gregory  I.  it  was  given 
not  only  to  vicars  but  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  distinguish 
bishops,  and  it  Is  still  conferred  on  the  bbhops  of  Autun,  Bam- 
berg, Dol,  Lucca,  Ostia,  Pavia  and  Verona.  St  Boniface  caused 
a  reforming  synod,  between  840  and  850,  lo  decree  that  in 
future  all  metropolitans  must  seek  their  pallium  at  Rome  (sec 
Boniface's  letter  to  Cuthbert.  78,  Uoimmenta  Cermaniae,  epit- 
tolae.  III.);  and  though  thb  rule  was  not  universally  followed 
even  until  the  13th  century,  it  b  now  uncanonical  for  an  arch- 
bishop to  exercise  the  functions  proper  to  his  office  until  the 
pallium  has  been  received  Every  archbishop  must  apply  for  it, 
personally  or  by  deputy,  within  three  months  after  bis  conse- 
cration, and  it  is  buried  with  bim  at  his  death  (see  AacnnisHOP). 
The  pallium  is  never  grsnted  until  after  payment  of  consider- 
able dues.  This  payment,  originally  supposed  to  be  voluntary, 
became  one  of  the  great  abuses  of  the  papacy,  especially  during 
tbe  period  of  the  Renaissance,  and  it  was  the  large  amount 
(raised  largely  by  indulgences)  which  was  paid  by  Albert,  arch- 
bishop of  Mainz,  to  the  papacy  that  roased  Luther  to  protest. 
Though  the  pallium  Is  Ihus  a  vestment  distinctive  of  bishops 
having  mctropoliiaa  jurisdiction,  it  may  only  be  worn  by  them 
inthio  (heir  jurisdiction,  and  then  only  on  certain  sotcmn  octa- 
rions.  The  pope  alone  has  the  right  to  wear  everywhere  and  at 
dil  times  «  vestment  which  Is  hdd  to  symbolize  the  plenitude 
ot  ecclesiastical  power. 

Seep. UinschiuStXirc^m-Al,  11. 33 mki-: Grcsar, "  Dasrdmische 
nUlijm  und  die  ulicsten  liturgischen  Sch&rpcn  *'  Cm  Festsckrifi 
mm  dfkunderJiSkritfn  JiAHdim  dti  tampo  laiUo  im  Rom,  Frnburg, 
1897):  Dtt  Cam,  dHWutM  s.v.  "fbOhim";  Joseph  Brann. 
Du  litargittlu  CnaasAwg  im  (kfide*l  und  OrieMt  (FFdburgH-B^ 
1907). 

PALL-HALU  an  obsolete  English  game  of  French  origin, 
called  in  France  pailk-maiHe  (from  path,  ball,  and  malleus, 
mallet).  Sir  Robert  Dallington,  in  his  iSelhodJor  Travel  (iSgS), 
lays:  "  Among  all  the  exercises  of  France,  I  prefer  none  before 
the  Paillc-MaiUe."  James  1.,  in  his  BasUikon  doron,  recom- 
mended it  as  a  proper  game  tor  Prince  Henry,  and  it  was  actually 
introduced  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1.,  or  perhaps  a 
few  years  earlier.  Thomas  Blount's  Glossographia  (cd.  1670) 
describes  it  as  follows:  "  Pale  Maille,  a  game  wherein  a  round 
boTile  is  with  a  mallet  struck  through  a  high  arch  of  iron  (stand- 
ing at  either  end  of  an  alley),  which  he  that  can  do  at  the  fewest 
blows,  or  at  the  number  agreed  on,  wins.  This  game  was  hereto- 
fore used  io  the  long  alley  near  St  James's,  and  vulgarly  called 
PeU-Mell."  The  pronunciation  here  described  as  "vulgar" 
afterwards  became  classic.  A  mallet  and  balls  used  in  the  game 
were  found  in  1845  and  arc  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
msUet  resembles  that  used  in  croquet,  but  its  head  is  curved  and 
ill  eadssloped  towards  the  shaft.  The  balls  are  of  boxwood  and 
about  one  foot  in  circumference.  Pepys  describes  the  alley  as  of 
hard  sand  "  dressed  with  powdered  cockle-shells."  Tbe  length 
of  the  alley  varied,  that  at  St  James's  being  about  Soo  yds. 
Some  alleys  had  side  walls. 

'Father  Joseph  Braun,  S.I.,  holds  that  the  pallium,  unlike 
Other  vestments,  had  a  Ulurgtcal  origin,  and  that  it  wai  akin  to 
the  searvc*  of  omee  worn  by  priesis  and  priestesses  in  paaan  rrtej. 
Sst  Dk  pMi/MiM  Cifdwiii  AiuManin.  p.  174  <FiBa»wri-a. 


PALLOHS  atalian  for  "  large  boll,"  from  paOa,  ball),  the 
national  ball  game  of  Italy.  It  is  descended,  aa  are  all  other 
CQvrt  games,  such  at  tennis  and  pelota,  from  the  two  ball  games 
played  by  the  Ramans,  in  one  of  which  a  large  inflated  ball, 
called  JMis,  was  used.  Tbe  other,  probably  the  immediate 
ancestor  of  pallone,  was  played  with  a  smaller  ball,  the  pUa. 
Pallone  was  played  in  Tuscany  as  early  as  the  ]4th  century,  and 
is  still  very  popular  in  northern  and  central  Italy.  It  is  played 
io  a  court  {s/eritleria),  usually  100  yds.  long  and  17  yds.  wide. 
A  while  line  crosses  the  middle  of  the  conn,  which  is  bounded  on 
one  side  by  a  high  wall,  the  spectators  sitting  round  the  other 
three  sides,  usually  protected  by  wire  screens.  One  end  of  the 
court  is  called  the  ballula  and  the  other  the  tiUalluta,  At  tbe 
end  of  the  ballula  is  placed  a  spring-board,  upon  which  slaods  the 
player  who  receives  the  service.  Tbe  implements  <A  the  game 
are  the  pallone  (ball)  and  the  bracciale  (bat).  The  pallent  is 
an  inflated  ball  covered  with  leather,  about  4I  in.  in  diameter. 
The  bracciaU  is  an  oak  gauntlet,  tubular  in  shape,  and  covered 
with  long  q>ike-like  protuberances.  It  weighs  between  five  and 
six  pounds  and  is  [«ovided  with  a  grip  for  the  hand.  The  game 
is  played  by  two-aides — blues  and  reds — of  three,  men  each, 
tbe  batlilort  (batter),  spalla  (back)  and  tenino  (third).  At  Um 
begiontng  of  a  game  the  baUilon  stands  on  the  spring-board 
and  receives  the  ball  thrown  to  him  on  tbe  bound  by  a  seventh 
player,  the  mandanHo,  who  does  duty  for  both  sides.  The  batter 
may  ignore  the  bail  until  it  comes  to  him  to  his  liking,  when  he 
runs  down  the  spring-board  and  strikes  it  with  his  bracciale 
over  the  centre  line  towards  his  opponents.  Tbe  game  then 
proceeds  until  a  player  faib  to  return  the  ball  correctly,  or  bits 
it  out  of  bounds,  or  it  touches  hb  person.  Thb  counts  •  pdnt 
for  tbe  adversary.  Four  points  maka  a  game,  counting  15,  jo, 
40  aAd  5% 

See  n  Ciuoea  dd  pallme,  by  G.  Franccschtni  (Milan,  1903). 

PALH,  JOHANH  PHILIPP  (17^8-1806),  German  bookseller, 
a  victim  of  Napoleonic  tyranny  in  Germany,  was  bom  at  Schorn- 
dorf.  In  Warttemberg,  on  the  r7th  of  November  1768.  Having 
been  apprenticed  to  bis  uncle,  the  publbher  Johann  Jakob 
Palm  (i75i>-i8i(S),  in  Etlangen,  he  married  tlie  daughter  of  the 
bookseller  Stein  in  Nuremberg,  and  in  course  of  time  became 
proprietor  of  hb  father-in-law 't  business.  In  tbe  spring  of  iSe6 
tbe  firm  of  Stein  sent  to  tbe  bookselling  estabUshiaeat  of  Stage 
in  Augsburg  s  pamphlet  (presumably  written  by  Pbilipp 
Christian  Yelin  in  Ansbach)  entitled  Deutsckland  in  seiner  tit/en 
Brniedrigung  ("  Germany  io  ber  deep  humiliation  "),  which 
strongly  attacked  Napoleon  and  the  behaviour  of  the  French 
troops  in  Bavaria.  Napotcon,  on  being  apprised  of  the  violent 
attach  made  upon  hb  regime  and  failing  to  discover  tbe  actual 
author,  hod  Palm  arrested  and  handed  over  to  a  mflitary 
commission  at  Braunau  on  the  Bavarian-Austrian  frontier,  with 
peremptory  instructions  to  try  and  execute  tbe  prisoner  within 
twenty-4our  hours.  Palm  was  denied  the  right  of  defence,  and 
after  a  mock  trial  on  the  :sth  ol  August  1806  he  was  shot  on  the 
following  day.  A  llfe-sije  bronze  statue  wai  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Braunau  in  1S66,  and  on  the  centenary  of  his  death 
numerous  patriotic  meetings  were  held  in  Bavarin. 

See  F.  Schulthns,  /oftom  Pkilipp  Palm  (Nuremberg.  tSfo): 
and  J.  Rackl.  Dtr  wifnbtrsir  BneUdndler  JMams  PkiSpp  POm 
(Nurembeilg,  1906). 

PAUi  (Lat.  >aAfiff,  Gr.  ToXJIm),  originally  the  flat  of  the  hand, 
in  which  sense  it  is  still  used;  from  this  sense  the  word  was 
transferred  as  a  name  of  the  trees  described  below.  "The 
emblematic  use  of  the  word  prioe,  honour)  represents  a 
further  transference  from  tbe  emploiymeat  of  the  palm- leaves 
as  symbols  of  victory, 

ITie  Palms  {Palmaceae)  have  been  termed  the  princes  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Neither  the  anatomy  of  their  stems  not  the 
conformation  of  their  flowers,  however,  entitles  them  to  any  such 
high  pontion  in  tbe  vegetable  hierarchy.  Their  atens  are  not 
more  complicated  in  structure  than  those  of  the  common 
botcher's  broom  (Xtucm);  tbeir  Boweta  arc  for  the  moit  part 
aa  ainplo  aa  Uuaa  of  a  niih  (/aacw).  The  onkt  Pdmaccf* 
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iB  duncUilud  among  mnocotyledonous  (danti  by  tbe  pie- 
■ence  ot  u  nwlmnrhwl  item  buring  &  tu(t  of  leaves  at  the 

extnmity  only,  or  with 
the  leaves  scattered; 
these  leaves, often  gigantic 
in  site,  being  usually  finn 
in  tezlure  and  bnncUog 
In  a  pinnate  or  palmate 
UshioB.  The  floweis  are 
borae  00  slB|rie  or  braoch- 
ing  spikes,  very  genetally 
piotsctcd  by  a'q>atbe  oc 
spatbes,  and  each  constats 
typically  of  a  perianth  qf 
greenish,  somewhat 
Incontpioious  segmenLs  In 
two  rows,  with  six  sta- 
mens, or  ptsUt  oi  1-3 
carpets,  each  with  a  single 
oviue  and  a  tucodent  or 
dry  frait,  never  dehiscent 

FtaiAB^-FloraldiagramsoraPatoi  (fig-  t.  A  and  B).  The 

JChamMTopi  hmmiii*).  ssed  coosista  slmost  ex- 

sfcw.  B,  femmie-Boww.     clusivdy  of  endosperm. or 

in  a,  cwlMperm.  which  is  lodged  tbe  rela- 

tively very  n^nute  embryo 
(Sg.  t,  C).  Tbese  ate  the  general  characteristics  by  which  this 
very  wdl-defined  order  may  be  discriminated,  but,  in  a  group 
containing  considerably  more  than  a  thousand  spedca,  dcviitions 
from  the  general  plan  of  structure  occur  with  some  frequency. 
As  the  characteristic  appearances  of  palms  depend  to  a  large 
extent  upon  thcae  modifications,  awne  of  the  more  important 
among  them  may  brieSy  l>e  noticed. 

TaUng  the  Item  6t9t,  we  may  mention  that  It  bin  very  many 
palms  idativcty  tall,  ciect,  imbranched,  regulariy  q^ndrical. 


Pia  a.—Pawwarsfn  Draco  (a  Rattan  Mm). 
1,  Yonnc  sboat  muck  reduced,  a.  Pan  oI  wtm 
iaIVnjii  nra.  3,  Rut  of  laaala  iaSonscnoai  4,  Tbe 
i^e  fratSi 

or  ddatod  bafew  so  as  to  tona  aa  deogated  raoc,  eilhcT  smooth, 
«r  comnd  wftk  tbe  praiacitv  tamaaala  of  tbe  fanav  Iwtes,  or 


marked  with  circular  scan  fatdlcatfog  the  position  ol  ihooe  Icavn 
which  haw  BOW  UJka  away.  It  varies  In  (fiamMcr  from  tkr 
thickncH  «1  a  ned  Cu  !>  Chamatdma)  to  a  unrdy  piUar-liht 
slracture  as  seen  in  the  date-palm.  Palmyra  palm  (fig.  7)  at 
TkMpok  b  gtbH  cues  tfaa  wy  daader  Kan  b  pranaMt,  or 


OlRtUL) 

Fio.  3.— Aicca  Palm  (Ama  Cotcku). 
I,  Tm,  very  nnidiradaoed.        3,  Ualefloweropeaodbyi 
1.  Pan  of  leaf.  of  a  pataL 

3,  Portion  of  inflORSoenoe  with   6,  Fndt. 

nsle  Rowers  above,  female   7,8,  Same  attacrom,aad  kngth- 
^(lan»)faelow.  wim.   *.  FAmus  pcriofp: 

4.  Fnat  of  a  male  flower.  m,  rmmnaied  CBdaipem:*, 

embryo* 

scandent  by  means  of  formidable  booked  prUlea  hf 
enabling  the  plant  to  support  itselt  on  tbe  brancba  of  neigih- 
bouring  trees,  also  permit  the  stem  to  grow  to  a  very  gmt 
length  and  so  to  expose  the  foliage  to  the  light  and  air  above  the 
tree-tops  oi  the  dense  forests  these  palms  grow  in,  as  in  the  genns 
Calamits,  the  Rattan  or  Cane  palms.  In  some  few  instances  the 
trunk,  or  that  portion  of  It  which  is  above  ground,  is  so  short  that 
ibe  plant  is  in  a  loose  way  called  "  stemlcss  "  or  "  acaDlesccnl,** 
as  in  Cemowtc,  and  as  happens  sometimes  in  tbe  only  species 
found  in  a  wOd  state  in  Europe,  Ckamaerops  kumiiis.  Tbe 
vegetable  ivory  (Pkyl^pkct)  of  equatorial  America  has  a  very 
short  thick  stem  bearing  a  tall  duster  of  leaves  which  appears 
to  rise  from  the  ground.  In  many  spedea  the  trunk  is  covered 
with  a  dense  network  o(  sliS  fibres,  often  compacted  together  at 
the  free  ends  into  spines.  This  fibrous  material,  which  ia  m 
valuable  for  cordage,  con^ts  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  leal- 
stalk,  which  in  these  cases  per^ts  after  the  decay  of  the  softer 
portions,  his  very  charactertsilc  of  some  palms  to  produce  from 
the  base  ot  the  stem  a  scries  of  adventitious  roots  which  gradually 
thrust  themselves  into  the  soil  and  serve  to  steady  the  tree  and 
prevent  its  overthrow  by  tbe  wind.  The  undergnnmd  stem  ol 
some  sped  es,  e.{.  of  Calamtis,  is  a  rblsome,  or  iwt-atoci,  lengtbeo. 
ing  in  a  more  or  less  borizonlal  manner  by  the  dcvdopmenl 
the  terminal  bud,  and  sending  up  lateral  branches  like  s ackers 
from  tbe  root-stock,  which  form  dense  thickets-  of  cane-Gkc 
aieraa.  Tbe  branelung  of  tbe  stem  above  gHHUd  is  tmnsiiBl. 
except  in  tbe  case  of  the  Doum  palm  of  Egypt  (Hy>Aara<),^cn 
the  stem  foriu,  often  repeatedly;  this  ie  dim  to  Ibe  devcbpaMM 
oi  a  biaDch  to  an  equal  stiength  with  tbe  mun  item.  lo  1 
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cmmm  brutchlng,  when  preint.  la  pnlwUy  th«  icsok  d  wnw 
Id  jury  to  the  tenainal  bwl  at  Um  of  the  Hem,  ia  ooowqneim 
«C  which  buds  sprout  «ut  bom  bdow  the  spei. 

The  internal  Unictuit  of  tbe  stem  does  not  differ  f  uodanientally 
from  that  of  a  typical  monocotyledoaous  atem,  the  taller,  harder 
trunks  owing  tbdr  hatdnoa  not  only  to  the  fibroua  or  woody 
skeleton  but  also  to  the  fact  that,  aa  growth  foes  on,  the  originally 
•oft  ceUnkr  grouad  time  thnu^  which  the  fibres  run  beoMMs 
hardened  by  the  depoalt  of  woody  matter  within  the  cdls,  so  that 
ultimately  the  cellular  portions  beoome  as  hard  as  I  be  woody 
fibrous  tissue. 

The  leaves  Of  pahns  are  cither  arranged  st  more  or  le»  distant 
Intcrvab  along  the  atcm,  as  hi  the  csocs  (Calamms.  Oaemteiunps, 
fig.  s,  &c},  or  ate  approximated  in  tufts  at  the  end  of  the  stem, 
thus  forming  those  noble  crowns  of  foliage  (figs.  5, 6, 7)  which  are 
ao  cloaely  associated  with  the  general  idea  of  a  pahn.  In  the 
yoong  condition,  wUle  ttill  nnfoMed,  these  leaves,  with  the 
succulent  end  of  the  stem  fiom  which  they  arise,  form  "the 
cabbage,"  which  in  some  ipedcs  b  hi^y  esteemed  ss  an  article 
of  food. 

The  adult  leaf  very  genenJIy  presenU  a  sheathing  base  Uper- 
faig  npwanla  into  the  sulk  or  petiole,  and  this  again  bearing  the 
lamina w blade.  ThesheathudtbepetloleveiyofteDbearstout 
spines,  as  la  the  rattan  palmi  (see  fig.  a);  and  when,  in  course  of 
time,  the  tipper  parts  of  the  leaf  decay  and  fall  ofi,  the  base  of  the 
leaf -stalk  and  sheath  often  remahi,  either  entirely  or  In  their 
fibmia  portions  only,  whidi  latter  constitute  the  Investment  to 
tbe  aten  already  mentloiied.  In  siae  the  leaves  vary  within  very 
wide  limits,  some  bdng  only 
a  few  inches  in  extent,  whik 
those  of  the  noble  Coryela 
may  be  mcasund  fn  tens  of 
feet  In  form  the  leaves  of 
palmsare  very  larely  simpk; 
usually  they  are  more  or  less 
divided,  sometimes,  as  w 
Caryata,  extremely  so.  In 
species  of  Cmnomo,  Ytn- 
dia^^Ai  and  some  others, 
the  leaf  q>lits  into  two 
diviskms  at  the  apezand  not 
Ftc  4-  flmwhew;  but  more  usually 

''^lL$J^r&^'^    the  leave.  b«»chn^y 
3,  Same  eat  kngthwiie  showing    ^  *  palmate  faduon  as  10 
seed  t.  the    fan  -  palms  Lattmta, 

Brratsus  (fig,  7),  Ckamatrops,  Sabal,  &c,  or  hi  a  pinnate 
fuhion  as  in  the  feather-palms,  Artca  (fig.  3),  Knlia,  Calawuu, 
Dumetunfs  (fig.  a),  &c  The  lorm  of  the  segments  is  senerally 
more  or  less  linear,  but  a  very  distinct  appearance  is 
gives  by  the  Ivoad  wedge-shaped  leaflets  of  audi  pahns  as 
Caryela,  MarUnetia  or  Afe.mtM  These  forms  run  one  into 
another  by  tiantiUonal  gradations;  and  even  in  the  same  palm 
the  form  of  the  leaf  b  often  very  different  at  different  stages  of 
Its  growth,  so  that  it  Is  a  difficult  matter  to  name  comctly 
seedling  or  juvenile  palms  in  the  condition  in  which  we  generally 
meet  with  them  In  the  norseries,  or  even  to  foresee  what  the 
futura  devdo|m>ent  of  the  pUat  is  Ukdy  to  be  Like  the  other 
parts  of  tbe  plant,  the  leaves  are  sonetlmea  invested  with  hairs 
or  spinesj  and.  In  some  instances,  as  in  the  magnificent  Cmxylon 
Mdiula,  the  under  surface  is  of  a  ^ucous  white  or  bluish 
coloar,-  from  a  coating  of  wax. 

The  inflorescence  of  palm*  consiits  generatly  of  a  fleshy  (pike, 
dther  rimple  or  much  branched,  nuddedwith  numerous,  Mmctiines 
extnmely  Dumerou*,  flowers,  and  envcloMd  by  one  or  more  sheaih- 
ia|  braa*  called  "  ipathes  "  (fig.  5)-  These  puts  may  be  •mall, 
or  they  may  attain  relatively  enormous  dimen^ons,  han|^ng  down 
tton  amid  the  crown  ot  foliage  tike  huge  tresses,  and  adding  neatly 
to  the  DoUs  effect  of  the  leaves.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  Talipot 

el,  the  tree  only  Bowen  once;  it  grow*  for  many  years  until  it 
become  a  large  tree  then  develops  a  huge  inflorescence,  and  after 
the  fruit  hai  ripened,  din. 

Tbe  individual  flowen  arc  usually  small  (figs.  3.  6),  greenish  and 
Insiniificaat;  their  general  nruciure  has  been  mentioned  already 
Modlkatloos  from  the  typicat  structure  arise  from  difference  of 


textnn.  and  specially  from  soppfCMioa  of  parts.  In  eonsMuenoe  ef 
which  the  0a««ts  arc  very  gBoeratly  unisexual  (fig*,  i,  3,  4),  though 
tbe  flowen  ol  the  two  sexes  are  generally  produced  on  the  nroe  ipU 
(moiMwaous),,  not  indeed  always  in  the  same  scnsoa,  lor  a  tree  id 


Fic.  5. — AcToamta  itUronrptt,  much  reduced. 
ip,  Spatbe  enveloping  tbe  fruits,     3,  The  same  cut  lengthwise. 

chownoaa  largerscale  m  I.  m.  Fibrous  raesocarp,  tn, 

a,  A  fnm.  bard  endocarp;  1,  seed. 

one  year  may  produce  all  male  flowen  and  in  the  next  all  fcniale 
flowers.  Sometimes  the  Rowers  are  modified  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  ot  parts;  thus  tbe  usually  six  stamens  may  be  represented 
by  la  to  34  or  even  by  himdreds.  The  carpels  are  usually  three  m 
number,  and  moR  or  leas  oombiaed;  but  they  may  be  free,  and  tbdr 
number  may  be  reduced  to  two  or  even  one.  la  any  caae  each 
carpel  contains  but  a  single  ovule. 

Owing  to  the  sexual  arrangements  before  mentioned,  the  pollen 
has  to  be  transported  by  the  agency  of  the  wind  or  of  insects  to  the 
female  flowers.  This  i*  facilitated  Kimeiimes  by  the  elastic  move- 
mrnci  of  the  stsmrni  and  anthers,  which  liberate  the  pollen  so 
freely  ai  ccriaiii  i'iuk-s  1l1.1t  travellers  speak  of  the  date-palms  ot 
E[ypt  (Pketnic  dafiylijfrn)  being  at  daybreak  hidden  in  a  miit 
of  pollen  grains,  in  nther  case»  fertilisation  is  efTeaed  by  the 
agency  of  msn,  v,lio  remoi'es  the  male  flower*  and  scatters  the 
pollen  over  the  fruit 'bc^nntf  tree*.  This  practice  h4S  been  followed 
in  the  case  ol  the  date  from  ume  immemorial,  and  it  afforded  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  irrefragable  proofs  by  means  of  which  the 
sexuality  of  plant*  was  finally  eMabllslied.  In  the  course  of  ripening 
of  the  frvit  two  of  tbe  carpeU  with  their  ovules  may  bccofDe  abaorbcd, 
as  in  the  coconut,  tbe  fruit  of  which  contains  only  one  seed  though 
the  three  carpels  are  indicated  by  tbe  three  lon^tudinal  sutures  and 
by  the  presence  of  three  germ.pom  on  the  hard  endocarp. 

The  fruit  is  various  in  form,  cue  and  charaaer ;  soiuctiives,  as  In 
the  common  date  (fig.  4)  it  is  a  berry  with  a  fieshy  ritu)  enclosing  a 
hard  (tony  kernel,  the  tiue  sped,  the  fruit  ot  Ar<c«  [fig.  3)  is  simiUr; 
sometimc-'i  it  i>  ,i  kintt  r:ri]pe  as  in  .4rrM0i>tKi  (fig.  OT  the  coco- 
niir,  fwni  nwiffra,  vihr-ti-  itie  fibrous  central  portion  investing  the 
hai  '  '11  II  correspond*  to  the  fleihy  portion  of  a  plum  or  cherry, 
«l  II.-  shell  or  nut  corresponds  to  the  ttoae  of  stone-fruits, 
th  <  i  being  the  kemet.  In  BorastKS  the  three  seeds  are  each 
eni  in  a  5t|i,ir.-.rc  i  h.imber  formed  by  the  stony  endocarp 
{fis,  7)    Sometini  '  e  species  of  MelroxTtom  (fig.  6),  Raphia, 

Duetnonorofi  (li>;  <  ne  (nitt  is  covered  with  hard,  pointed, 
reflexcd  diitung  lulcs.  uiiicli  give  it  a  very  icmarkable  appearance 

n>»  tHdt  mm  •  eaneapooding  variety  in  liio  and  ahapa,  but 
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itixb^r  •Ktr  ■■■ijnr  iwfcn'a  (fep>  ■•  S.  *l  Tic  kMd  «Mr  «< 
tW  daw  H  iW  tmiutfum,  ite  «MC  Mjr  iip*  «l  tlwcaeMM  H 

ivwy"  i*  dcriMcd  Uom  ih«  nrloapcrn  of  Fkjtdtpiai.  la  mac 
pt^n  the  Hurr  Mcd  omi  be-.r/so  ihirkwri  aIod^  tfar  oovne  <f 
the  vavuUr  bandlw  Ami  tr«*iiis  iMo  tnioupam  pradoccs  tbe 
charinrrark  appMnaGK  m  mum  kMOftm  m  -itwi  m 

Mil  (Mrtta  IB  the  Arau  m  (H-  3)- 


Fig  6.— Sato  Palm  lUetroxyUm  Sapu). 
I.  Apri  uf  haf  A.  Ftuil. 

),  Hciiuhin  of  frui[ina  spoilt*       J,  Fruit  cut  lenflhwiie,  ihowing 

3,  llrjnchtei  ol tnjfe  inBMcatcBtc.        Mcd  f  and  the  minui*  em- 

4,  S|mIi#  a(  RiAle  I1('wrf«.  bnro<«hiGh  la  embedded  ut 

5,  baac  cut  ka)[tbwia>.  «  Mray  MdoaiKnB. 


TlM'inlrrtonlaimijigemnwilh about  iim  ipedei  nulnly 
triipiral,  tiut  with  tomt  repmntativcs  lo  warm  teraperaU 
irf[itiiu  Ckamartofi  kumilii  u  a  nativf  o(  the  klediumntaa 
KKwn,  and  tbr  daic-paln  ytekU  fniit  in  wutkcra  Europe  ai  [ar 
fiorlh  aa  jB*  N  blitudc  la  caaim  A*u  the  Palm,  like  other 
trtipical  la  mUle*,  extend  along  the  coau  Teaching  Korea  and  the 
f'uih  of  Japa&  In  America  a  few  small  genera  occur  ia  the 
fiiilbcm  UiiKrd  Siatct  and  Caliloroia,  and  in  South  America 
ihr  aouihcm  tifflir  U  reached  in  the  Cbileaa  genus  JtAMa  (the 
Cliilr  coco-nut]  at  \f  S.  btitude.  The  great  centres  of 
ili.iribuiion  are  tropical  America  and  tropi^  Asia;  tropical 
Africa  coniaini  only  it  genera,  though  some  of  the  species,  like 
itir  Duum  palm  {llypkafn*  IhtbaUa)  and  the  Delebor  Palmyra 
fi.ilm  ^Biranui  JlaMliftr)  have  a  wide  distribution.  With  tJiTc« 
citirtilMni  Old  and  New  World  forms  ore  distinct— the 
(iKu-nul  (Cofot  nuitftra)  is  widely  distributed  on  the  ooasts  of 
iri.puat  Africs,  in  India  and  the  South  Seas,  the  other  species 
ut  thr  grnut  are  confined  to  the  wntera  hemisphere.  The  oil 
p.ilm  {liliKH  tuiKtentii)  is  a  native  of  west  tropical  Africa,  the 
other  apecln  of  the  genus  is  tropical  American.  Rafkta  has 
alto  species  in  both  tropkal  Africa  and  tropical  America. 

The  ij>  grnrra  of  the  order  are  ranged  under  seven  tribes, 
dUilnguishcd  by  the  nature  of  the  foliage,  the  sexual  condi- 
Uuna  ol  the  flower,  the  character  of  the  seed,  the  position  of  the 
raphe,  Ac.  Oibcr  characters  serving  to  distinguish  the  minor 
gTfupa  are  afTordrd  by  (he  habit,  the  position  of  the  spaihes. 
the  "  acstiviiiun  "  of  the  flower,  the  nature  of  the  sugma,  the 
ovary,  liwtt,  <tc. 

It  b  ImtMMMbW  to  ewTrtfiaiste  the  utility  of  palms.  Tbcy 
larakh  lead,  aMtm  dothiag.  tiaabsr.  iucl.  buikkoc  MWriala, 


mom  vafsalile  to  the 
Coco-«u  nala.  Ckm 
ftr*.  knv  beea ' 


iftrm.  ud  the  Dare  palok.  f  law  j  i^t^ 
I  whr  name  hesdngs 
(naaaBM  an  ■ 


FiC  7^PaImyn  Palm  (Smina  /Ubdlijtr).  a  (cmak  tna. 

I,  Portion  of  female  indoraccncr  ahawiiw  young  (mks. 

s,  Frxut  cut  acroM  showu^  the  three  teeas,  all  much  redwcwL 

Ceem  nmcijtra,  B^r^tsut  taUltftr,  Rhaptt  nm/m.  Anmfa  mcchan- 
Un.  Plutnu  idKiirii.  UaMrOia  *t»if*tt.  &c.  Starch  n  prm-wiwl 
10  abundance  from  the  «em  of  the  Sifo  pain.  UetrvifUn  l6g  tH 
and  othen.  The  fleshy  mesocarp  of  the  fruit  of  Elaas  gntrwui 
ol  WMMru  tropkal  Afrxa  yKlds.  when  cmslwd  and  botlcd,  "  pal« 
oil."  Coco-nut  mI  is  cauacud  irom  the  ody  endoepem  of  the  coco- 
nut. Was  u  ciuded  Iron  the  stem  of  CmwjMs  iwftcaia  aad 
Ceptnmia  ettijtra    A  variety  of  "dtagon'a  Mood,"  a  kmii.  is 

ronred  [rom  Dermmurtft  DfOtm  mna  other  spaoes.  EdiUe 
jii*  are  ytelded  by  the  date,  the  staple  food  of  aomc  dktrict*  of 
oonbcfn  Afttca  Thecoc»wt iaaaouroaof  wealihioits  poaaeaaan: 
and  many  of  the  species.  (.(  Areca  uptda  [Cabbafe-pilni  aad 
othen],  arc  valued  for  their  "  cabbace  ";  but.  a*  this  i*  the  terminal 
bud  whose mnoval  cause*  the  desiruction  of  the  tree,  this  isa  nstefd 
article  of  dwt  unless  care  be  taken  by  judicious  plaating  lo  awe 
the  aanibiUtion  of  the  suppbts.  The  tainous  "  coco  de  mer.**  or 
double  cOcp-Dut,  whose  floating  nun  are  the  objects  of  to  many 
legends  and  supcnniions,  it  known  to  icience  as  Lodcict*  ttyciA- 
tarum  The  tree  n  peculiar  to  the  Seychelles,  where  ii  b  iisnl  for 
many  UKful  purpose*.  Its  fruu  ■*  like  a  huie  plum,  coouinio] 
a  stone  or  nut  like  two  coco-nuts  (in  their  husks)  united  together. 
Theie  illuitrauoos  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  numerous  ccooninc 
use*  of  palms. 

The  only  species  that  can  be  cultivated  in  the  open  air  in  England, 
and  then  only  under  esceptiotully  favourable  circumstaacea.  mn 
the  EloTopean  Fan  palm,  Ckawiatropt  ttrmtiii,  the  Chasan  pnli^ 
T'otkyterpM  Foiihtut,  Ac ,  and  the  Chilean  JiJMta  ifitciaiilii. 
The  date  palm  is  commonly  planted  along  the  McdlterranesD  cos  -t. 
There  are  several  tow  growing  palms,  such  as  KMaftt  fiabtUifrrmi  i. 
Chamampi  kumiltt,  &c.,  which  are  suited  for  ordinary  fficn-boaM 
culture,  and  many  of  which,  from  the  thick  texture  oi  thaw  leiMcs. 
are  enabled  to  resist  the  dry  and  often  gas-laden  atmospberc  «| 
living  rooms. 

FAUU.  JUWO  (e.  1480-1538).  Iiil>«B  ptlnter  of  iht 

Venetian  Khool,  was  bom  at  Serinalu  near  Bergaao,  toward 
14S0,  and  died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  in  July  ijiS.  He  ia 
currently  named  Palma  Veccbio  {Old  Paima)  to  dtatinguish  bis 
from  Palma  Glovane,  hli  grand-nephew,  a  much  lafatior  painter. 
His  grandfather's  name  was  Ncgreiio  Me  b  reputed  w  have 
been  a  companion  and  competitor  of  Lorenxo  Lotto,  and  to  aoM 
extent  «  pupil  of  Titian,  alter  aidvim  n  Venice  «ulr  la  tte 
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i6th  century;  be  may  also  h«ve  bsen  thv  muter  of  BonUaao, 
Mis  earlier  work*  betray  tbe  influence  o(  the  Bellini;  but 
modifyitig  his  style  from  tbe  study  of  Giorgionc  and  Utian, 
Palma  took  high  rank  among  thou  painiers  of  the  distinctively 
Venetian  type  who  remain  a  little  below  the  leading  masters, 
for  ricbnew  of  colour  he  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed;  but  neither  in 
invent ioo  nor  vigorous  draughtsmanship  does  he  often  attain  any 
peculiar  excellence.  A  face  frequently  seen  in  his  piaurca  I9 
thai  of  his  (so-called)  daughter  Vtolatite,  of  whom  Titian  was  said 
to  be  enamoured.   Twp  works  by  Palma  are  more  panicolarly 
celebrated.  The  first  is  a  composilioB  o(  six  paintings  in  the 
VeneUan  church  of  S.  Maria  Fonnosa,  wilb  S(  Barbara  in  the 
centre,  under  tbe  dead  Christ,  and  to  ri^t  and  left  SS.  Dominic, 
Sebastian,  John  Baptist  and  Anthony.  The  second  work  is  in 
tbe  Dresden  Gallery,  representing  three  sisters  seated  in  the 
open  air;  it  is  frequently  named  "  Tbe  Three  Graces."  A  third 
fiiie  work,  discovmd  tn  Venice  is  1900,  U  a  portfait  auf^waed  to 
Mpeeaeat  \^(daate.  Other  leadins  exanidea  are:  the  "  Last 
Supper,"  in  S.  UariBMaterDominI;a"UadoBna."  in  the  church 
of  S.  Stefano  in  Vicenaa;  tbe  "  Epif^ny,"  in  the  Breta  of  Milan; 
tbe  "  Holy  Family,  with  a  young  sbepberd  adering."  in  tbe 
Louvr;  "  St  Stephen  wd  other  Saints,"  "  Cteist  and  the  Widow 
of  Naln,"  and  the  "  Aasumptioo  of  tbe  Viigfn,"  in  the  Academy 
of  Venice;  and  "Chibt  at  Enunaus,"  in  tbe  Utti  Gallery  The 
beautiful  portrait  onbc  National  Gallery,  London,  with  a  back- 
ground of  foliage,  originally  described  aa  "  Arioslo  "  and  as  by 
Titlaa,  and  now  teatcribed  to  that  maater,  m  far  some  yeaa 
aaaitmed  to  be  an  unknown  poet  by  Palma  Vectbio.  It  b  cer^ 
taiidy  much  more  like  the  work  of  Utian  than  of  Pahna.  In 
1907  tbe  Staedd  Institute  in  Frankfort  acquired  an  Important 
mnfcby  Palma  Veccfaio.  identified  by  ita  director  as  an  iUustratlon 
of  Orid^  iccood  Mtlamarfknii,  and  named  "  Juf^ter  and 
CalWo." 

Palnu's  grand-ncfdiew,  Palma  GiOTane,  was  also  named 
Jacopo  (1544  to  about  i6i6).  Uia  works  belong  to  the  decUnc 
of  Venetian  an.  ,  ,    <W.M  R.) 

PiUIA,  or  PauiA  Di  MuLtnca,  the  capital  of  tbe  Spanish 
province  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  the  residence  of  a  captain- 
genml,  an  episcopal  see,  and  a  flourishing  seaport,  situated 
ijS  m.  S.S.E.  of  Barcelona,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Majorca, 
at  the  bead  of  the  fine  Bay  of  Palma,  which  streicbes  inland  (or 
about lom- between CapesCalaFlgueraaadRegana.  Pofhit^eo), 
6^,957,  including  a  colony  of  Jews  converted  to  Christianity 
ICbMlas).  Palma  is  the  meeting  place  of  all  the  hi^ways  in  the 
island,  and  tbe  terminoa  of  the  railway  to  Inca,  Maoacor,  and 
Alcudia.  The  ramparts,  which  enclose  the  city  on  all  sides 
encept  loward*  the  port  <wbeft  they  were  demoliriied  in  rtys), 
have  a  drcult  of  a  Utile  more  than  4  m.  Though  begun  In  ■  561, 
tbey  were  not  finished  till  1S36.  Palma  underwent  considerable 
diangrin  tbe  iQth  century,  and  the  fine  old-world  Moorish  char- 
ider  of  the  i^ace  suffered  accordingly.  Tbe  more  conspicuous 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  tbe  exchange,  the  royal  palac«,  now 
occulted  by  the  captain-general, and  thelaweonrts,  the  episcopal 
prface,  a  handsome  late  Renaissance  building  (1616),  the  general 
hospital  (i4S<})i  the  town-house  (end  of  tbe  lAth  century),  the 
pfcinre  gallery,  and  the  college.  The  church  of  San  Francisco  is 
intemting  for  the  tomb  of  Raimon  Lull,  a  native  of  Palma.  Tbe 
cathedralwaserected  and  dedicated  totbe  Virion  by  King  James  I. 
of  Aragon  as  he  railed  to  the  conquest  of  Majorca;  but,  though 
foimded  in  1130,  it  was  not  finished  tlU  t<$oi.  Ibe  older  and 
more  fntetesting  portions  are  the  royal  chapel  (laja),  with  the 
muUe  sarcophagus  of  James  If.  (d.  1311)  which  was  erected  here 
iA  1770;  "o'l  the  south  front  with  the  elaborately-sculptured 
dsorway  known  as  dd  minder  (1389).  The  exchange  Voitja),  a 
Gothic  building  begun  in  1416,  excited  the  admiratimi  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  Pahna  has  a  seminary  founded  In  1700,  a 
calleetion  of  archives  dating  from  the  14th  century,  a  school 
and  museum  of  fine  arts,  a  nautical  school  and  an  institute 
ibunded  In  1836  to  replace  the  old  university  (1303)- 

The  harbmr,  formed  by  a  mole  constructed  to  a  length  of 
3(7  yds.  in  tbe  r4lh  century  and  afterwards  extended  to  more 
Ihui  6S0  yds.,  has  been  greatly  Improved  dnee  1873  by  dredgiBf 


:  and  a  further  addititm  to  tbe  mole  of  136  yds.  Previously  it 
was  not  aoceiuble  to  vessdt  dmiring  more  than  18  fL  Palma 
has  frequent  and  regular  communicatiDn  by  steamer  with 
Barcekma,  Valencia  and  Alkante.  Puertopf,  about  1  m.  south- 
west of  the  city,  was  once  a  good  harbour,  but  is  now  fit  only  for 
small  craft.  Palma  has  a  Ihrinng  trade  in  grain,  wine,  tH, 
almonds,  fruit,  vegetabies.  silk,  foodilafis  and  livestock.  There 
are  mawtfactures  of  akolxd,  fiqoeurs,  cbocoltU^  starch,  sugar, 
preserves,  flour,  soap,  leather,  earthebware,  glass,  matches, 
paper,  linen,  woollen  goods  and  rugs. 

Palma  probnUy  owes,  if  not  its  odstence,  at  least  its  name 
(symbolized  on  the  Roman  coins  by  n  paim  ttrancb),  to  Metdlns 
BalearictB,  who  In  113  *-C  settled  three  tbonsand  Roman  and 
Spanish  cd1<musU  on  the  island.  Tbe  hlsbc^c  dates  from  the 
i4lh  century  About  i  m.  south-west  of  Palma  is  the  castle  of 
BeUver  or  Bdbes,  tbe  ancient  residence  of  tbe  kings  of  Majorca. 
Himmar,  the  beautiful  country  seat  of  the  archduke  Ludwif 
Sal  vat  or  of  Austria,  f«  ta  m.  north  of  Palma. 

PAUIA.  or  San  Hicna  ne  la  Palua,  a  Spanish  island  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  forming  part  of  the  Canary  Islands  (q-t  ). 
Pop.  (1400),  41,994;  area  380  sq.  m.  Palma  is  a6  m.  long,  with 
an  extreme  breadth  of  ifrm.  It  bes  67  m.  WJ<.W.  of  Teneriffe. 
It  b  travelled  from  nonfa  to  south  by  a  cbiin  of  mountains,  tbe 
fullest  of  which  is  7900  ft.  above  sea^leveL  At  tbe  broadest 
port  is  a  crater  9  m.  in  dtamcler,  lunwn  as  tbe  Caldera  (i.e. 
cauldioo).  The  bottom  of  tbe  crater  has  an  elevation  <rf  1300  It., 
anditisoverhuiirbypeaks  that  rise  mwe  than  5000  ft.  above  It, 
Pnbna  contains  sevetai  nteeral  springs,  but  there  is  great  want 
of  fresh  watte.  The  only  stream  which  b  never  dried  up  is  that 
which  issues  from  the  Caldera.  In  1677  an  eruption,  preceded 
by  an  earthquake,  took  place  from  a  volcano  at  tbe  southern 
extremity  of  tbe  island,  and  .mich  damage  wis  done.  Santa 
Cms  <k  b  I*a]n»  (pop  7014)  on  tbe  esatem  coast  b  tbe  prmdpal 
town     The  anchOTSge  b  gMid. 

PALM  BBACH,  a  winter  resort  on  tbe  east  coast  of  Florida, 
U.S.A.,  in  Paim  ficncb  county,  ^>oat  3^4  m.  S.  of  St  Augustine; 
served  by  the  FfaKidB  East  Qwit  railway.  It  b  situated  on  n 
penlnsnb  (about  30  m  loig  and  i  m.  wide)  separated  from  the 
mainland  Lake  Worth,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
derives  Its  name  from  the  groves  of  coco-nut  palms  which  fringe 
the  lake.  The  toco-nut  was  introduced  here  by  chance,  through 
ihewreckincoffthecoast,  in  January  1879,  ofa  csco-nut-laden 
^wnU  veiseL  The  Gulf  Stream  b  within  about  i  m.  of  the 
shore,  and  the  climate  is  mfld  and  equable,  the  winter  tempera- 
ture Roimally  ranging  between  jd'  and  75^  F.  On  tbe  Atlantic 
b  the  Breakers,  a  large  hotel,  and  fedng  Lake  Worth  b  tbe  Royal 
Poindana,  the  laigest  botd  in  the  southern  states.  Palm  Beach 
has  few  permanent  residenta  and  b  not  Inoorporatcd.  On  the 
mainknd  Just  across  tbe  lake  b  the  dty  of  West  Palm  Beach 
(pop.  in  1905,  laSo;  1910,  1743),  a  pleasure  resort  and  tbe 
county>scat  of  Palm  Beach  county  (created  in  1909). 

PAUI-CIVBT.  or  PAUDomru,  the  name  of  tbe  membets  of 
the  dvet-bke  genus  Paradexvrta,  represented  by  several  ^tedcs 
mainly  from  south-east  Asia.  (See  CARNtvoRA.)  Palm-dvets 
are  mostly  about  the  size  of  the  domestic  cat,  or  rather  larger, 
chiefly  arboreid  In  habits,  with  dark  uniform,  spotted" or  striped 
fur.  The  common  Indian  |»l»-dvet  (/'.  Kt'ecr)  ranges  through- 
out India,  wherever  there  are  trees,  frequently  taking  up  its 
abodes  In  roef-ihatch.  Its  diet  consists  of  small  mammals 
and  reptiles,  birds  and  thdr  eggs,  fruit  artd  vegetables.  From 
four  to  sis  young  arc  brought  forth  at  a  titter,  and  are  easily 
tamed.  Other  species  are  tbe  Ceylonese  P.  awtnt,  the  brown 
P  jefd^nt,  the  Himalayan  P.  poyt  and  the  Malayan  P  Htrma- 
phrodilus.  The  small-toothed  palm-dveis,  from  the  Malay 
Archlpebgo,  Sumatra  and  Java,  have  been  separated  from  tba 
typical  group  to  form  th«  genus  Arcttgalt.  In  Africa  the  group 
is  representnl  by  two  q>6cies  of  Jlmdlnh,  wtaleb  show  several 
primitive  characters. 

PALMBIXA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  tn  the  district  of  Lbbon 
(formerly  Indoded  In  the  province  of  Estremadura);  at  tbe  north- 
easimi  enremlty  of  tbe  Serra  da^Arrabida,  and  on  thelbbon- 
Sstubol  railway.  Pup.  (igoo),  btduslve  of  tbe  aelghbourinc 
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vOkcB  of  Mmun.  11^78.  Pidiwlli  b  u  ancfctt  W 
pfctsRsque  town,  (till  ■unouaded  bjr  maafw  bat  niioed  wall* 
utd  dofiiiimed  by  a  BMdienl  oade.  VUkokam,  auket- 
garntniiag  ^kj  fndt-famiDg  vc  fmpocunt  local  BidHriH. 
PaJmelU  waa  taken  froa  the  Hoon  in  1147  bjr  A^iboiiio  I. 
(Affoiuo  Ilmriqua),  aod  tatmttd  in  11S6  to  the  knlgbu  ol 
Suiiago.  The  title  **  duke  o(  Palmclla  "  datca  tnn  1834,  wbcn 
il  wa»  conlcmd  oa  the  naianiia  Pedw  <fc  SoMa-Hohldtt,  cooiu 
ul  PalmcHa  (i;Si-i8$o). 

PAUUR.  IIR  CHASLB8  MARK.  Bakt  (181^1907).  English 
•faipbuilder,  wu  born  at  Sonib  Skidds  od  ibe  jid  flf  Novenber 
tiia.  Htt  (aibn.  origiiiaUjr  the  captain  of  a  ■halcr,  ranoved 
In  1818  to  Newcastlc-oD-Tjme,  wbeic  be  conducted  a  abip- 
owning  and  ihip^rokmg  boainem.  Chariea  Palmer  at  lite  age 
of  bSiem  entered  a  ihipping  tMuioeta  in  that  town,  nkence,  after 
ail  month*,  he  wem  to  ManeOlea,  wbeie  bit  father  had  prooued 
him  ■  pott  in  a  large  conunerdal  bouie,  at  Ibeaame  timeentiail- 
ii)g  him  with  the  kwal  agency  of  his  own  bunoeB.  After  t« 
yean'  eqwricDce  at  ManeUea  be  cnleied  bn  lather^  buafaicu 
at  Newcaule.  and  m  1841  he  became  r  partner.  Hit  bnslneaa 
Mpadiy  aiincied  the  attention  of  a  leading  local  coUiery  owner, 
and  he  waa  appointed  nuaatcr  <rf  the  Mariey  UiU  coUieiy  in 
which  he  became  a  partner  in  184ft-  Snbatqucntly  be  waa  aande 
one  o(  the  managi-r*  of  ibe  aModated  ootUeriea  north  and  MUth 
of  the  Tyne  owned  by  Ix>rd  Raveonvonh,  Lord  Whamchfle, 
the  raarqacM  of  Bute,  and  Lord  Straibmore,  and  in  due  coune  he 
gradually  purchaied  thcM  prapeniea  out  of  the  pro6ta  of  the 
Marlcy  Hill  colliery.  Simttkaneouily  he  greatly  devcfa>ped  the 
then  rccenily-otabllabed  cokt  trade,  obtaining  the  coke  contracts 
for  several  of  the  large  English  and  continental  railways.  About 
1850  the  question  of  coal-tran^Mirt  to  the  London  market 
became  a  serious  question  for  north  counliy  coUieiy  proprietors. 
Palmer  iberelcm  built,  laigely  aoeotdins  to  bk  own  plans,  the 
"  John  Dowes,"  the  fint  iios  ■creW'C^ier,  and  several  other 
stcam-collien.  In  a  yard  cstablwbed  by  him  at  Jarrow,  then  a 
small  Tynfaide  village.  He  then  purchased  iron-mmes  in  Yotk- 
ahin,  and  eracted  aJong  the  Tyne  at  Jatiow  large  shipbuilding 
yards,  Um^funBcea,  ■ted-woriu,  railiBff-mills  and  engine- 
woriu,  fitted  on  the  most  elabaiatc  sola.  Tbe  firm  produced 
war-ahips  u  wcU  u  merchant  vessels,  and  their  system  of  rdhng 
armour  plates,  introduced  in  1856,  was  gencraUy  adopted  by 
other  buildeia.  In  1865  be  turned  the  businesa  into  Palmer's 
SUpboilding  and  Iron  Company.  Limtted.  In  1886  hia  servioea 
in  cowieilon  with  tbe  settlement  <rf  tbe  coatly  dispate  between 
Briliib  ihipinrners  and  (he  Suet  Canal  Company  (of  whicb  be  was 
then  a  director)  were  rewarded  with  a  bafooaliy.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  41b  of  June  1907. 

PALMBR.  DWARD  HmT  (1840-iUa),  EnsUlh  orientalist, 
tbe  HB  of  a  private  achorimasler,  was  born  at  Cambridge,  on  the 
7th  of  Augtut  1640.  He  was  educated  at  the  Perse  School,  and 
at  a  tcboolboy  showed  the  characteristic  bent  of  his  mind  by 

e eking  up  the  Romany  loafue  and  a  great  famiUarjty  wltb  the 
e  of  the  fipaies.  From  acbool  he  waa  sent  to  London  «a  ■ 
derk  tn  ibe  dty.  Palmer  disliked  Ibis  life,  and  varied  it  tqr 
learning  French  and  Italian,  mainly  by  frequenting  the  sodety 
of  lorcignets  wherever  he  could  find  h.  In  1859  be  returned  to 
Cambridge,  apparently  djdng  of  Gonsumplion.  He  bad  an  almost 
■niraculoua  recovery,  and  in  1S60,  while  ba  tblnUng  of  a  new 
atari  in  life,  (ell  in  with  Sayyid  Abdallab,  Icacber  of  Hindustani 
at  Cambridge,  under  whose  influence  he  began  his  Oriental  studies. 
He  matriculaicd  at  St  John's  College  in  November  1863,  and  in 
18A7  waa  elected  a  fellow  on  account  of  his  aiiaiunenu  aa  an 
ottenulist,  anwdally  in  Persian  and  HIndnttanL  During  Us 
mhlencc  ai  St  John'a  be  catakflued  tbe  Pei^,  Arabic  and 
Turkish  maanscripu  in  the  university  libraiy,  and  in  the  hbratie* 
of  King's  and  Trinity.  In  1B67  he  published  a  treatise  on 
OriMai  Myukuwt,  baac^  on  tbe  Maktad-i-Alud  of  Asia  ibn 
Mohammad  NafasL  Me  wascngagedin  1869 tojoln  iheiutvey 
of  Sinai,  undertaken  by  tbe  Palestine  EvploialloB  Fund,  and 
followed  up  tbn  work  in  the  next  year  by  exploring  the  desert  of 
EU-llh  in  company  with  Charles  Drake  (■844-1874).  They 
lumplcUMl  this  ionrncy  OB  fool  and  wUlMMtt  «icsn.naUatincnds 
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among  the  Bedanhi,  to  wbon  Mner  was  fcnewn  aa  *  Abd^A 
EffendL"  After  a  vfait  le  the  Lebaaea  and  to  DansascH, 
wbeto  be  made  the  aoqnaintance  of  Sir  Rit^ard  Itartaw,  ihem 
oonsul  iboe,  be  returned  to  En^and  in  1870  Iqr  way  of  CoBstami- 
nople  aod  ^nau>a.  At  Vteann  be  met  Armnuns  VambCry.  Tht 
rendta  of  tUs  Mpedilfan  appealed  in  tbe  Aswf  »f  Urn  EmAu 
(i87r)i  fai  a  report  prtiKtbed  fn  tbe  Joonal  of  the  PalettiDr 
EaidnnUiaii  Ftand  (1871);  and  in  an  ntticle  on  the  Stent  Stdt  tf 
Syria  In  tbe  QMarterfy  Raiem  (1873).  In  the  dooe  of  the  ycnr 
1 87 1  be  became  Lord  Almoner's  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Camhrii^^ 
married,  aod  settled  down  to  t  frying  His  salary  was  smaB, 
and  bis  afiairs  wen  furtho-  complicued  by  the  loof  Mntm  «f  bit 
wife,  who  died  In  1878.  In  tSSt,  two  yean  after  Ui  aetMid 
marriage,  be  left  Cambridge,  and  joined  tbe  staff  ef  ibeSMwdW 
newspaper  to  write  on  non-poUtical  suhjecta.  He  was  calbd  |» 
the  English  bar  in  r874,  and  culy  in  1S83  be  was  asked  by  the 
government  to  go  to  the  East  and  as^  the  Egyptian  eipwHiioa 
by  hb  mfloence  over  tbe  Arafaa  of  the  dcten  EtHh.  He  was 
tastmctcd,  apparently,  to  pnmat  the  Arab  ^tT*^^  fmm  Jnininj 
the  Egyptian  rebels  and  to  secure  tbdr  non-inictfcrcnce  with  the 
Sues  CanaL  He  went  to  Gaza,  without  aa  caooR  made  his  way 
aaftfy  throoi^  the  desert  to  Sua— aa  eq>Ut  of  siagular 
— and  waa  Ugbly  aucoesstid  in  Ua  napulatlsas  with  the  Bedowa. 
He  was  qipointed  uiteiprctcrjn^liief  to  tbe  (broe  in  Egypt, 
and  from  Sues  he  was  again  sent  into  tbe  desert  with  ^t*"" 
William  John  GiU  and  flag-Lieutenant  HaroU  Chafringtom 
to  piocuie  camda  and  gain  tbe  allegiance  of  the  sbeiklB  by 
considenble  pmeau  of  mooQr.  On  tUs  Jonmcy  be  aad  b^ 
companiona  were  led  Into  an  ambodi  and  mnnkred  (Aichm 
1881).  Their  temafas,  recofweJ  after  the  mr  hr  tbe  dlntts 
of  Sir  Chariea  (then  Colood)  Wanca.  aow  fie  In  St  PmA 
Cathedral, 

r:i1nii.r'«  hi^hnt  lu.iliiirs  ap;>carc<I  in  hi)  trmvcls.  espetiaSy 
tbr  heroic  j'lv'i'ntur(->  <A       Idsi  journrys.    HU  brilliant  Kbolanhip 
it  1 1 1-:'  I'.  I'.'  r  idi<T  in  ih<-  Hcrkhi  he  wrott;  in  Penianand  otherEutcm 
Ui  1'  ..  in  !ui  [in^li'.h  books,  which  wm-  gcimmlly  writtea 

ur  '  -  ,  '  111.  s^bi'l-irvhip  was  wholly  Eauem  in  curacicr. 

ao  i  lji.>'<i  in^'  i^iltiail  aii.ilitirs  oi  the  modem  Khool  of  Oriental 
leiiinin.;  in  \  ,:ir-ni<;.  AU  ni^  vinrki  bhow  a  great  Uncuiitic  ranfe  and 
Vlry  v.rbjtil'.'  uU-nl:  but  hi'  Iclt  no  permanent  Uteruy  monuiBtnt 
Wiir'liy  III  his  ij"v..Ts.  Hi^.  chuf  writinES  arc  The  Dtiert  of  fkm 
Et  (!^7i^,  r.rmi  of  Ilfha  cd  D>n  (Ar.  and  Eng.,  1976-1877I, 

Ar  .'  :■:  Orii-nm::T  { 1  ^74),  Ihs'i^'y  of  Jetm  iUm  (1 871).  by  Boant  and 
Pslincr — the  Uitlcr  wrole  Lhc  p^n  iskt'ii  irum  Arabic  tourves; 
PtrtiaH  Dirlienary  (1S76I  and  English  and  Pcti-ian  Duitnary 
(foMhumoui,  1883);  tianslalion  of  the  Koran  <i88o)  (or  the  Sacn4 
Boohi  of  the  East  scries,  n  spirited  bul  not  very  accurate  renderinit. 
Hi:  iil-fl  did  gcKxl  serv  ld-  ill  idi'.in,;  t!iv  .Vj-;e  Zn.'i  -A  iho  l';;'  -  iiiie 
ExjilufJlK'n. 

PAUBR,  EBABTin  DOV  (iSi7>t904),  American  senlptnr. 
wnt  bon  at  Pompqr,  New  Yoih,  on  tbe  and  of  KpA  1817.  la 
bis  Usuc  moments  caipoiter  he  started  by  carving  portnita 
in  cameo,  and  tbm  began  to  model  in  day  with  modi  saocoa. 
Among  his  works  are:  "The  White  Captive"  (1858)  in  the 
Metropolitan  Muteum  of  An,  New  York;  "Peace  in  Bondage* 
(iSfts);  "  Angd  at  tbe  Sepulchre"  (1865).  Albany,  New  Yoibi 
a  broue  suttte  of  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Livingston  (1S74).  in 
Statuary  Hall,  Capitol,  Washington;  and  many  portrait  bints. 
He  died  in  Albany  00  tbe  9th  of  Moicfa  1904.  His  son,  Walter 
Launt  Pabncr  (b.  1854),  who  stodicd  art  uniler  Canlua-Duiaa 
in  Paiii,  beame  a  member  of  the  National  Acadeiv  of  Dea^ 
(1897).  and  is  best  known  for  hit  painting  of  taow  kcbcs. 

PAUIER,  OBORGB  (1818-1897),  British  biscuit ^MOnfaaurcc, 
waa  bom  on  the  tSth  of  January  1818,  at  Long  Sutton,  Soenenti- 
shire,  where  bit  family  bad  been  yeomco-faraten  for  acwwnl 
fenerations.  Hie  Palmeta  were  Qoaken,  and  Geoi|e  Hancr 
was  educated  at  the  school  of  tbe  Society  of  Friends  at  Sidcac, 
Somersetshire.  About  1831  be  was  apprenticed  to  a  miller  and 
confeaioncr  at  Taunton,  and  in  1841,  in  conjunction  with 
Thomas  Huntlqr,  set  up  as  a  biscutt-nunufocturcr  at  Beatiia^ 
By  the  apidication  of  steam-macbinery  to  tMSCBil-wawifirtwa 
the  firm  of  Humley  k  Pahner  in  a  comparotivdy  abort  tbae  bofll 
up  a  very  br^  business,  of  which  oo  the  death  of  Huntley  in 
1857  Ccorge  Palmer  oiid  bis  lvN>  brothers,  Samuel  and  William 
Isaac  Palmer,  became  proprietors.  In  the  Bana  year  Csoi^ 
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'Kalnwr  was  elected  mayor  of  Reading,  and  from  1878-1885  be 
was  Liberal  member  of  Parliament  (or  the  town.  He  died  at 
Reading,  to  which  be  hid  been  a  most  gencrouB  beoef actor,  on 
the  iQtb  of  August  1897.  His  sons,  George  WOUam  Palmer  (b. 
1851)  and  Sir  Walter  Palmer  (b.  1858),  displayed  a  like  munifi- 
cence, particularly  in  connexion  with  University  Coll^,  Reading. 
George  William  Palmer,  besides  being  mayor  -  of  Reading, 
represented  the  town  in  Parliament  as  a  LiberaL  Sir  Walter 
Palmer,  who  was  created  a  barooet  in  1904,  became  CanMnntfw 
meinber  for  Salisbury  in  iqoo. 

PALMBR,  JOHH  HcADLSV  (1817-tgoo),  American  scddier 
and  political  leader,  was  bom  at  Ea^e  Creek,  Kentucky,  on  the 
■jth  of  September  1817.  In  i8ji  ha  family  removed  to  Uinoii, 
and  in  1839  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  state.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  state  constitntional  convention  of  1847.  In 
185^1855  be  was  a  Democratic  member  of  the  state  Senate,  bat 
joined  the  Republican  party  upon  its  organization  and  became 
one  of  its  leaden  in  Illinois.  He  was  a  delegate  to  tbe  RepuUtcan 
natioaal  convention  in  1856  and  a  Republican  presidential 
elector  in  1S60.  In  i86t  be  was  a  delate  to  the  peace  conven- 
tion in  Washington.  During  the  Civil  War  be  served  in  the 
Union  anny,  rising  from  the  rank  of  colond  to  that  of  major- 
general  in  the  volunteer  service  and  taking  part  in  the  capture 
ci  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10,  in  the  battles  of  Stone  River 
and  Chickamauga,  and,  under  Thomas,  in  tbe  Atlanta  campaign. 
He  waa  governor  of  Illinois  from  1869  to  1873.  In  1873  he 
joined  the  Liberal-Republicans,  and  eventually  returned  to  the 
Democratic  party.  In  1891-1S97  he  was  •  Democratic  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  In  i8g6  he  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency,  by  the  "  Gold-DcinocTBts,"  but  received  no  electoral 
votes.  He  died  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  the  S5tli  of  Sqitembcr 

See  Tke  Pertcmal  R«eBeetioni  <>f  John  St.  Palmer— Tlu  Story  oj  an 
Batnat  Life,  published  posthumously  in  I90r. 

PiLMBR,  RAT  (1808-1887),  American  clergyman  and  faymn- 
writn,  was  bora  In  Little  Cbmpton,  Rhode  Iiland,on  'the  latb 
of  November  1808.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1830,  and 
hi  1831  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Haven  West  Associ- 
ation of  Congregational  Ministers.  In  1835-1850  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Central  Congregalionat  Church  of  Bath,  Maine,  and  in 
1850-1866  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Albany,  New 
York;  and  from  1866  to  1878  was  coneqxmding  secretary  of  the 
American  Congregational  Union.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  March 
1887  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where,  from  1881  to  1S84  be  had 
been  assistant  pastor  of  the  BcllcvUlc  Avenue  Congregational 
Church.  His  most  widely  known  hymn,  beginning  *'  My  faith 
looks  up  to  Thee,  Thou  Lamb  of  Calvary."  was  writtea  in  1830, 
was  set  to  the  tune  "  Olivet  "  by  Lowell  Mason,  and  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages;  his  hymn  beginning  "Jesus, 
these  eyes  have  never  seen  "  (1S58)  is  also  well-known. 

Among  the  hymns  translated  by  tiim  are  liiox  begintiing:  "O 
CbriK.  our  King,  Creator,  Lord  "  (by  Gregory  the  Ciriai];  "  Come 
HolyGbon  in  love  "  {by  Robert  II.  of  France);  "  Jesus,  ihou  Joyo( 
loving  hearts  "  (by  Bernard  of  Ctairvaux) ;  and  "  O.  Bread  to  i»Ii{nm( 

f ivcn  "  (from  the  Latin).  Other  hymn*(someof  thL-m  translations 
rom  Latin)  and  poems  were  collected  in  his  Compltle  Potheal  Wcrki 
(iB7b),  followed  in  1880  by  Voices  ef  Hope  and  Gladness.  He  also 
wrote  Spiritual  Imptoitmenl  (1831)),  rrpiiMishwi  In  1851  as  Clostt 
n-:i':-  on  ihe  F,Tm,i::.'n  .if  /A-,',-  ..,  O;;r.ions  ([S6o),  and 

;      ■    ;  Truf  Si,.. 

PALHBR.  SAHim  (1805-1881),  English  landscape  painter 
and  etcher,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  37th  of  January  1805. 
He  was  deUcaie  as  &  child,  but  in  1819  he  exhibited  both  at  the 
Royal  Academy  and  the  British  Institution;  and  shortly  after- 
wards he  became  intimate  with  John  Linnell,  who  introduced 
bim  to  Varley,  Mulready,  and,  above  ail,  to  William  Blake,  whose 
■traage  and  mystic  genius  had  tbe  most  powerful  effect  on 
Valiner^  arL  An  iDncss  led  to  a  residence  of  seven  years  at 
Shorebam  in  Kent,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  scenery  of  the 
district  arc  constantly  recurrent  in  his  works.  Among  the  more 
imporUnt  productions  of  thb  time  are  the  "  Bright  Cloud  "  and 
tlM  "Sk^arfc,"  paintings  in  oil.  which  was  Palmer's  usual  medium 
|n earlier  life.. In  1834  he  muried  a  dau^it? of  LinnelL  .  Hie 


wed<nng  tour  was  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  over  two  yens  in 
study.  Returning  to  London,  he  was  in  1843  dected  an  associate 
and  in  1854  a  full  member  ci  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  a  method  to  whidi  be  aftenntda  adhered  in  hb  painted 
woik.  His  productions  are  dbtlnguUed  by  an  excellent  com- 
mand over  tbe  forms  of  landscape,  and  by  mastery  of  lich, 
glowing  and  potent  colouring.  Among  the  best  and  most 
important  paintings  executed  by  Palmer  during  his  later  years 
was  a  not^  series  tA  ilhatratkna  to  Milton's  L'Alkpo  and  It 
Pauento.  In  1853  the  artist  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
English  Etddng  Clubw  Considering  his  reputation  and  success 
in  this  dqiaRment  of  art,  his  [dates  are  few  in  number,  llieir 
virtues  are  not  those  of  a  rapid  and  vivid  dcetch;  they  a^  rather 
«t  truth  and  completeocn  of  tonality,  and  embody  many  of  tbe 
characteristics  of  other  modes  of  engraving— of  meuotint,  of 
line,  and  of  woodcut.  Readily  accessible  and  sufficiently 
representative  plates  maybe  studied  in  the  "Early  Ploughman," 
in  Eidiint  and  £(cAen(ist  ed.),andU)e  "Herdsman's Cottage," 
in  the  third  edition  of  the  same  work.  In  i86t  Palmer  ttmoved 
to  Relgate,  where  he  died  on  the  S4th  of  May  1881.  One  of  his 
latest  efforts  was  the  production  of  a  series  of  etchings  to  illustrate 
his  English  metrical  version  of  Virgil's  Edogua,  which  was 
published  in  1883,  illustrated  with  r^iroductions  of  the  artist's 
water-colours  and  with  etchings,  of  wUcb  most  were  completed 
by  his  son,  A.  H.  Palmer. 

PAIUBR,  a  township  of  Hampden  county,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.  Pop.  (1910  U.S.  census)  8610.  It  has  an  areaof  abont 
3t  sq.  n.  of  broken  hill  country.  Its  diief  village,  also  named 
Mmer,  about  is  m.  east  of  Sprbigfidd,  is  on  the  Chioopee  river, 
is  served  hy  the  Boston  ft  Albuiy  and  tbe  Central  Vermont 
railways,  and  hy  an  electric  line  to  Springfidd,  and  has  varied 
manufaanres;  the  other  villages  are  Thomdike,  Bondsville, 
and  Three  Riven.  The  principal  manufactnies  are  cotton 
goods,  carpets  and  wire  goods.  Palmer  was  oii^naBy  settled  in 
1716,  but  received  a  notaUe  accession  of  population  from  a 
large  Scotch-Irish  colony  which  went  from  Ulster  to  Boston  in 
1718.  Their  settlement  was  followed,  apparently,  by  immigration 
from  Irehmd  in  1717.  In  1759  tbe  plantation  was  incorporated 
as  a  "  district,"  and  under  a  general  sUte  law  of  1775  gained  tbe, 
legal  rights  of  a  township.  Palmer  was  a  centre  of  disaffectkn' 
in  the  time  of  the  Shion  Rdiellion. 

Sec  T.  H.  Taofit,  Hittofy  ef  ^  Tm»  Paitur , . .  jffthiS^ 
(Palmer,  1S89}. 

PAUIBR,  a  [rflgrfan  mbo  as  n  sign  or  token  that  he  bad  made' 
pilgrimage  to  l^kstine  carried  a  palm-branch  attached  to  his 
sufi,  or  more  frequently  a  cross  made  of  two  strips  of  palm-leaf 
fastened  to  his  bat.  The  word  is  frequently  used  as  synonymous 
with  "  pilgrim  "  (see  Pilgrdiacs).  Tbe  name  "  palmer  "  or 
"  palmer-vrorm  "  k  often  given  to  maiqr  kinds  of  hairy  cater- 
pillars, specifically  to  that  of  tbe  destructive  tineid  moth, 
ypsilopha  pomcUUa.  The  name  is  either  due  to  the  English 
use  of  '*  palm  "  for  the  blossom  or  catkin  of  the  willow-tree,  to 
which  the  caterpillars  bear  some  resemblance,  or  to  the  wandering 
pilgrim-like  habiU  of  such  caterpillars.  Artificial  flIeS'  used 
in  angling,  covered  with  bristling  hairs,  are  known  also  as 
"  palmers  "  or  "  hackles." 

PALMERSTON.  HENRY  JOHH  TEMPIK  3U>  Viscotnrt  (1784-' 
1865).  Engb'sh  statesman,  was  bora  at  Broadlands,  near  Romsey,' 
Hants,  on  the  aotb  of  October  1784.  The  Irish  branch  of  the 
Temple  family,  from  which  Lord  Palmerston  descended,  was  very 
distantly  related  to  the  great  English  house  of  the  same  name, 
but  these  Irish  Temples  were  not  without  distinction.  In  the 
reign  of  Eliiabeth  they  had  furnished  a  secretary  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  to  Essex  In  Sir  William  Temple  (i5S5"r*»7).*her- 
wards  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  whose  son.  Sir  John 
Temple  (1600-1677),  was  master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland.  The 
lat  ter's  son.  Sir  William  T«np'e  <?.»■),  figured  as  one  of  the  ablest 
diplomatists  of  the  age.  From  his  younger  brother,  Sr  John 
Temple  (163J-1704),  who  was  speaker  of  the  Irish  House  ol 
Commons,  Lord  Palmerston  descended.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
speajter,  Henry,  rst  Vbcount  Palmerston  (c  1673-1757),  was 
treated  a  peer  of  Inland  on  tbe  isth  of  March  17*3,  and  wu 
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succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Ueniy  ibe  second  viscounl  (1739- 
1801),  who  mtnied  Mim  Uuy  Mee  (d.  1805),  a  tedy  odebnied 
for  ha  beauty. 

The  ind  viscount's  eldest  son,  Heniy  John,  is  mentioned  by 
Lady  EUiot  in  her  correspondence  u  a  boy  ol  singulat  vivKity 
and  energy.  These  qualities  adhered  to  him  through  life,  and 
he  had  scarcely  left  Huron,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  the 
death  of  his  father  (April  17,  iSoi)  raised  him  to  the  Irish 
peerage.  It  was  no  doubt  owing  to  his  birth  and  connexioos, 
bat  atiU  more  to  his  own  talents  and  character,  that  Lord 
Palmetston  was  thrown  at  a  veiy  early  age  into  the  full  stream 
of  political  and  official  life.  Befoic  he  was  four-and-tweniy  he 
bad  stood  two  contested  elections  for  the  university  of  Cambrid^, 
at  which  he  was  defeated,  and  he  entered  parliament  for  a  pocket- 
borough,  Newtown,  Isle  of  Wight,  io  June  1S07.  Through  the 
interest  of  his  guardians  Lord  Malmesbury  and  Lord  Chichester, 
the  duke  of  Pottland  made  him  one  of  the  junior  lords  of  the 
Admiralty  on  the  formation  of  his  administration  in  1807.  A 
tew  months  later  he  delivered  hb  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  io  defence  of  the  expedition  against  Copenhagen, 
whichheconceived  to  be  justified  by  the  known  designs  of  Napo- 
leon on  the  Danish  courL  This  speech  was  so  successful  that 
when  Perceval  formed  his  government  in  180Q,  be  proposed,  to 
thisyoiug  man  of  five-and-twcnty  to  taLc  the  chancellorship  of 
the  exchequer.  Lord  Palmerston,  however,  preferred  ihc  less 
important  of&ce  of  secretary'at.war,  charged  exclusively  with  the 
financial  bmJneasof  the  aimy.withoof  aaeatin  thecabinet,  and 
in  this  position  he  remained,  without  any  signsof  an  ambitious 
temperament  or  of  great  political  abilities,  for  twenty  years 
(i8o(^i8]8).  During  the  whole  of  that  period  Lord.  Palmers  ton 
was  duelly  known  as  a  man  of  fashion,  and  a  subordinate  minister 
without  influence  on  the  general  policy  of  the  cabinets  he  served. 
Some  of  the  most  humorous  poetical  pieces  in  the  Hew  IVhig  Guide 
were  from  lus  pen,  and  he  was  entirely  devoted,  like  his  friends 
Peel  and  Crokcr,  to  the  Tory  party  of  that  day.  Lord  Palmerston 
never  was  a  Whig,  still  less  a  Radical;  he  was  a  statesman  of 
the  old  English  ariWictalic  type,  liberal  in  his  sentiments, 
tavourabk  to  the  march  of  progress,  but  entirely  opposed  to 
the  claims  of  democratic  government. 

In  the  later  years  of  Lord  Liverpool's  administration,  after 
the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry  in  181a,  strong  dissen^ons  existed 
in  the  cabinet.  The  Liberal  section  of  the  government  was 
gaiiuDg  ground.  Canning  became  fordgn  minister  and  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Huskisson  be^u  to  advocate  and 
apply  the  doctrines  of  free  trade.  Roman  Catholic  emancipation 
was  made  an  open  question.  Although  Lord  Palmetston  was 
not  in  the  cabinet,  he  coidially  supported  the  measures  of 
Canning  and  his  friends.  Upon  the  dnth  of  Lord  livcrpool. 
Canning  was  called  to  the  head  of  a0airs;  the  Tories,  including 
Peel,  withdrew  their  support,  and  an  alliance  was  formed  between 
the  Liberal  nKmbets  of  the  late  ministry  and  the  Whigs.  Inihu 
^mbinatioa  the  chaoccIloEshq)  of  the  exchequer  was  first  oBered 
to  Lord  ^merston,  who  accepted  it,  but  this  appointment  was 
frustrated  by  the  king's  intrigue  with  Hcnies,  and  Palmerston 
was  content  to  remain  secret aiy-at- war  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
which  he  now  entered  for  the  first  time.  The  Canning  adminis- 
Iration  ended  in  four  months  by  the  death  of  its  illustrious  chief, 
and  was  succeeded  by  (he  feeble  ministry  of  Lord  Goderich, 
which  barely  survived  the  year.  But  the  "  Canningitcs,"  as 
they  were  termed,  remained,  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  hastened 
to  include  Palmerston,  Hudtisson,  Charles  Grant,  Lamb  (Lord 
Melbourne)  and  Dudley  in  his  govemmenL  A  dispute  between 
the  duke  ud  Huskisson  soon  led  to  the  resignatioa  of  thai 
minister,  and  his  friends  felt  bound  to  share  his  late.  In  the 
qtdng  of  tSaS  Palmerston  found  himself  in  opposition.  From 
that  moment  he  appears  to  have  directed  his  attention  closely 
to  foreign  affairs;  indeed  he  had  already  urged  on  the  duke  of 
Wellington  a  more  active  interference  in  the  afiurs  of  Greece; 
he  had  made  several  vi»ts  to  Paris,  where  be  foresaw  with  great 
acciuacy  ibe  impending  revolution;  and  on  the  tsi  of  June  i8iq 
he  made  his  first  great  speech  on  forrign  affiUrs.  Lord  Palmer- 
Rton  wa»  no  ontor:  hb  lansuage  ma  unstudied,  and  his  deliVeqr 


scntcwbat  embarrassed;  but  he  generally  found  words  to  uf 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  to  addrc&s  the  How  d 
Comnnns  in  the  language  best  adapted  to  the  capacity  aad  ifae 
temper  of  his  audience.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  dole  li 
Wellington  in  September  iSjo  to  induce  Palmerstoa  lo  re-ena 
the  cabinct,whicb  he  refused  to  do  without  Lurd  Lansdowiie  a»i 
Lord  Grey,  and  from  that  time  forward  he  may  be  said  to  h:i\t 
associated  his  political  fortunes  with  those  of  the  Whig  paxiy.  li 
%-as  therefore  natural  that  Lord  Grey  should  place  the  de^- 
meotof  foreign  affairs  in  his  hands  upon  the  formation  of  ibc^eit 
miaisiry  of  iSjo,  and  Palmerston  entered  with  xeal  on  thedatiei 
of  an  office  over  which  he  continued  to  exert  his  powedsi 
influence,  both  in  and  out  of  office,  for  twenty  years. 

The  revolution  of  July  1830  had  just  given  a  strong  shock  u 
the  existing  settlement  of  Europe.  The  kingdom  of  the  Kctbf>- 
Unds  was  rent  asunder  by  the  Belgian  revolution;  Portugal  t-^ 
the  scene  of  civil  uMr;  the  Danish  succcsaon  was  abota  to  opu 
and  place  an  infant  princess  on  the  throne.  Poland  was  in  ams 
against  Russia,  and  the  northern  pon-crs  formed  a  closer  aUiaoo, 
threatening  to  the  peace  and  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Isprtseocc 
of  these  varied  dangers,  Lord  Palmerston  was  prepared  to  act  viik 
spirit  and  resolution,  and  the  result  was  a  notable  achi^-ctncu 
of  his  dipbmacy.  The  king  of  the  Netherlands  bad  appcatol  'j> 
the  powers  who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne  to  maintaia  fas 
rights;  and  a  conference  assembled  accordingly  in  London  te 
settle  the  question,  which  involved  the  independence  of  Bd^'aa 
and  the  security  of  England.  On  the  one  hand,  ibe  ncnhen 
powers  were  anxious  to  defend  tlie  king  <rf  Holland; on  the  oths 
hand  a  parly  in  France  aspired  to  annex  the  Bclgiiin  pro^-iixr^ 
The  policy  of  the  British  government  was  a  close  alliance  ciih 
France,  but  an  alliance  baied  on  the  princiidc  that  no  ioteoKS 
were  to  be  promoted  at  variance  with  the  just  rights  of  otheti^ai 
which  could  give  to  any  other  nalbn  well-founded  cause  d 
jealousy.  If  the  northern  powers  supported  the  king  d 
Holland  by  force,  they  would  encounter  the  resistimce  of  Fiua 
and  England  united  in  arms,  if  France  sought  to  annex  Bel^u 
she  n-ould  forfeit  the  alliance  of  England,  and  find  herself  ^poicd 
by  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  end  the  policy  d 
England  prevailed;  numerous  diFlkuItica,  both  great  aiid 
were  overcome  by  the  conference,  although  on  the  verge  of  m, 
peace  was  maintained;  and  Prince  LeopdU  of  Saxe-Cobutg  ni 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  Belgium. 

In  1833  and  1834  the  youthful  queens  Donna  Maria  of  Ponopt 
andlsabclb  of  Spain  were  the  representatives  and  theh^woftk 
constitutional  party  in  those  countries— assailed  and  hard 
pressed  by  their  absolutist  kinsmen  Don  Miguel  and  Don  Carloi, 
who  were  the  .representatives  of  the  male  line  of  successKia. 
Lord  Palmerston  conceived  and  executed  the  plan  <rf  a.  quadrupk 
alliance  of  the  const  it  ulional  slates  of  the  We^  to  serve  as  i 
counterpoise  lo  the  northern  alliance.  A  treaty  for  the  pactfio- 
tion  of  ihc  Peninsula  was  signed  in  London  on  the  ajnd  of  .^frf 
iSj4;  and,  although  the  struggle  was  somewhat  prokmsed  a 
Spain,  it  accomplished  its  object.  France,  however,  had  beeo  a 
reluctant  parly  to  ihb  treaty.  She  never  executed  bcr  sIbr  k 
it  with  zeal  or  fidelity,  hoa'u  I%ilippe  was  accused  of  secieil| 
favouring  the  Carlists,  and  be  positively  refused  to  be  a  patty  le 
direct  biterference  in  Spain.  It  is  probable  that  the  hesitati» 
of  the  French  court  on  this  question  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
extreme  personal  hostility  Lord  Palmerston  never  ceased  tosbcw 
towards  the  king  of  the  French  down  to  the  end  of  his  hSe,  i 
indeed  that  sentiment  had  not  taken  its  origio  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  Nevertheless,  at  this  same  time  U^ne  1834)  Lord 
Palmerston  wrote  that "  Paris  is  the  pivol  of  my  foreign  policj- " 
M.  Thiers  was  at  that  time  in  office.  Unfortunately  the^ 
differences,  growing  out  of  the  opposite  policies  of  the  t*o 
countries  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  increased  in  each  succeeds 
year;  and  a  constant  but  sterile  rivalry  was  kept  up,  whi^a 
ended  in  results  more  or  less  humiliating  and  injurious  to  both 
rtations. 

The  affairs  of  the  East  interested  Lord  Palmerston  Id  the 
highest  degree.  During  the  Greek  War  of  Independeocc  he 
bad  sticnuoudy  supported  the  claim*  of  the  HdleBa  ag^iut  tbs 
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''Tiiria»idlhe«iecuti«)  of  the  Tresty  of  Lotidon.  But  from 
iSio  the  dcfcDOc  of  the  Oilomui  Empiit  becune  one  of  the 
cardinal  objecu  of  bis  policy.  He  believed  in  the  Fegmwntioii 
«>f  Turkcjr.  "  All  that  we  bear,"  ha  wrote  to  Bulwer  (Lord 
Dalling), "  about  the  decay  of  ibe  TuiitMi  Empire,  and  ill  bdiic 
m  dead  body  or  a  saplesa  Inuik,  and  so  forth,  b  pure  unadulterated 
nonseose."  The  two  great  aims  he  had  in  view  were  to  prevent 
the  estibliihinent  ol  Ruiaia  on  the  Bosporui  and  of  France  on 
the  Nile,  and  he  r^arded  the  naintenance  of  the  authority  of 
the  Forte  as  the  chief  barrier  against  both  these  aggreasions. 
Against  Russia  he  had  long  maintained  a  snsplrioos  and  hoitile 
attitude.  He  was  a  party  to  the  publication  of  the  "  Portfolio  " 
in  1834,  and  to  the  misiion  of  the  "  Vixen  "  to  force  the  bloduuk 
of  Circasaia  about  the  same  time.  He  regarded  the  treaty  of 
Unkiar  Skeleaai  which  Rossia  extorted  from  the  FOrte  m  rSj^, 
when  ahe  came  to  the  relief  of  the  sultan  after  the  bottle  of 
Konieh,  with  great  jealomy;  and,  when  tb»powerof  Mehemet 
Ali  in  Egypt  appeared  to  threaten  the  adsience  of  the  Ottoman 
dynasty,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  a  comhinstion.  of  all  the 
powers.who  signed  the  celebrated  rollective  note  of  the  37tb  of 
July  1839,  pledging  them  to  maintain  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Turluah  Empire  as  a  security  for  the  peace  of 
Europe.  On  two  former  occasions,  in  1833  and  in  1635,  the  : 
policy  of  Lord  Palmeaion,  who  pni^tosed  to  afford  materUI  aid 
to  ttie  Porte  against  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  was  overruled  by  tbe 
cabinet;  and  again, in  1839,  when  Baron  BnmnowSnt  proposed 
the  active  interference  of  Ruxia  and  England,  tbo  ofler  was 
rejected.  But  in  1840  Lord  PalmerttoD  returned  to  tbe  charge 
and  prevailed.  The  moment  was  critical,  for  Mehemet  Ali  had 
occupied  Syria  and  won  the  battle  of  Nezib  aghast  the  Turkish 
forces,  end  <m  tbe  i«t  of  July  1839  the  saltan  Mohammed 
ex|rired.  The  Egyptian  forcca  occnpiod  Syria,  and  threatened 
Turkey;  and  l.ord  Fonsonby,  then  British  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  vehemently  urged  the  necessity  of  crushing  so 
bmnidaUe  a  rebellion  against  the  Ottoman  power.  But  France, 
Ibough  her  ambsaaador  had  signed  tbe  collective  note  in  the 
prtrknu  year,  declined  to  be  a  party  to  measures  of  coercion 
against  the  pasha  of  Egypt.  Palmenrton,  irriuted  at  her 
Egyptian  policy,  flung  hiaudf  into  the  arms  of  the  nonfaern 
powets,  and  tlie  treaty  of  the  1 5th  of  July- 1840  was  signed  in 
London  without  tbe  luiowledge  or  concnrrencc  of  France.  This 
measure  was  not  taken  without  great  hesitatitxi,  and  strong 
opposition  on  tbe  pan  of  several  members  of  Ibe  British  cabinet. 
Lord  Palracnton  himself  declared  in  aletter  to  Lord  Mellxnime 
that  he  should  quit  the  ministry  if  his  policy  was  not  adopted; 
and  be  carried  Ms  point.  The  bombardment  of  BeinH,  tbe  faU 
of  Acre,  and  tbe  total  coUapse-of  tbe  boaned  power  xtl  Mehemet 
All  followed  in  rafrid  niccesrion,  and  before  the  dose  of  the  year 
-  Lord  Palraerston's  policy,  which  had  convulsed  and  terrified 
Europe,  was  triumphant,  and  the  amhor  of  it  waft  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  powertul  BtatctiiMn  of  tbe  age.  At  the  same 
time,  though  ectmg  with  Rusria  in  tbe  l«vant,  tbe  British 
government  engaged  in  the  affahs  of  Afghanistan  to  defeat  her 
intriguesin  Central  Asia,  and  a  contest  with  China  was  termhuted 
by  the  conquest  of  Chuaan,  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  island 
of  Hong-Kong. 

Whhfn  a  few  monihs  Lord  Melboome's  idnrfnlMnitfon  came 

to  an  end  (184O.  and  Lord  Palmerston  remained  for  five  yean 
out  of  office.  The  crisis  was  past,  but  the  change  which  took 
place  by  the  substitution  of  M.  Guiaot  for  »t.  Thiers  in  France, 
and  of  Lord  Abetdeen  for  Lord  Palmersum  hi  Eng^nd,  was  ■ 
fortunate  event  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  Lord  Palmerrton 
had  adopted  the  opinion  that  pf»«:  with  France  was  not  to  be 
relied  on,  and  indeed  that  war  between  the  two  countries  was 
sooner  or  later  inevitable.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  M.  Ctdioi 
Inaugurated  a  different  policy;  by  mutual  confidence  am)  friendly 
offices  they  entirely  succeeded  In  restoring  tbe  most  cotdtal 
understanding  between  the  two  governments,  and  the  irmailon 
which  Lord  Palmerston  had  inflamed  gradually  nAslded. 
During  tbe  administnition  of  Sir  Robert  Ped,  Lord  Palmenlon 
kd  a  retired  life,  bat  he  attacked  with  cbaractetfelic  bittctneM 
the  Atbbmton  treaty  with  tbe  United  States.  «hidi  doaed 


succeesfully  some  other  queMioAk  he  bad  long  lupt  opeifc  In 
all  these  transaaiona,  whilst  lull  juatice  must  be  done  to  the 
force  and  patriotic  vigoor  whkb  Lord  Mmetston  brought  t« 
bear  on  the  qnettiont  lie  took  in  hand,  it  was  but  too  apparent 
tha't  he  impmted  into  them  an  amomt  of  passion,  of  pernnd 
animosity,  and  imperious  language  which  rendered  turn  in  the 
eyes  of  the  queen  and  of  bb  colleagues  a  dangerous  minister. 
On  this  ground,  when  Lord  John  RusscU  attempted,  in  December 
1845,  to  form  a  ministry,  the  combination  failed  because  Lord 
Orey  refused  to  |ohi  a  govenunoit  in  which  Lord  Palmerstpn 
should  resume  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs.  A  few  months 
later,  however,  ihis  difliculty  was  surmoonted;  tl»  Whigs 
returned  to  power,  and  Palmerston  to  the  foreign  office  (July 
1846),  with  a  strong  assurance  that  Lord  John  Russell  should 
exercise  a  strict  control  over  hb  proceedings.  A  few  days  sufficed 
to  show  bow  vain  was  this  expectation.  The  French  government 
regarded  the  appointment  of  Palmenton  as  a  certain  sign  of 
renewed  hostOlties,  and  they  availed  tbeoisdves  of  a  despatch 
in  whith  Palmerston  bad  put  forward  the  name  of  a  Cobnrg 
prince 'as  a  candidaU  foe  the  hand  of  tbe  young  queen  of  Spain, 
as  a  justification  for  a  departure  from  the  engagements  entered 
into  between  M.  Gtdao.t  and  Lord  Aberdeen.  However  Uttle 
the  conduct  of  tbe  French  government  in  this  tnnsaclion  of 
the  Spanish  marriages  can  be  vindicated,  it  is  certain  that  it 
originated  in  the  belief  that  in  Palmerston  France  had  a  restless 
and  subtle  enemy.  The  efforts  of  the  British  minister  to  defeat 
the  French  marriages  of  the  Spanish  princesses,  by  an  amieai  tA 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  were 
wholly  unsuccessful;  France  vfon  the  game,  thou^  with  no 
small  loss  of  honourable  reputation. 

The  revcdulion  of  1848  spread  like  a  conflagration  through 
Europe,  and  shook  every  throne  on  tbe  Continent  except  those 
of  Russia,  Spain,  and  Belgium.  Palmerston  sympathized;  or 
was  supposed  to  sympathize,  <q>enly  with  the  rev^utionary 
party  abroad.  No  state  was  regarded  by  him  with  more 
aversion  than  Austria.  Yet  hb  opposition  to  Austria  was 
chiefly  based  upon  hor  occupation  of  great  part  of  Italy  and  her 
Italian  poficy,  for  Palmerston  maintained  that  the  existence  of 
Austria  as  a  great  power  north  of  the  Alps  was  an  essential 
dement  in  the  system  of  Europe.  Antipathies  and  sympatbiei 
had  a  large  shore  in  the  political  views  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
his  sympathies  had  ever  been  paiaioruMely  awakened  by  tbe  cause 
of  Italian  independence.  He  sappwted  the  Sicflians  agtintt  the 
king  of  Naples,  and  even  allowed  arms  to  be  sent  them  from 
the  arsenal  at  Woolwich;  and,  although  be  bad  endeavoured  to 
restrain  the  king  of  Sardinia  from  his  rash  attack  on  the  superior 
forces  of  Auttria,  he  obtamed  for  him  a  reduction  of  the  poialty 
of  defeat.  Austria,  weakened  by  the  revcrfution,  sent  an  envoy 
to  Lmdon  to  request  the  mediation  of  England,  based  on  a  large 
cession  ot  Italian  territory;  Lord  Palmenton  rejected  tbe  terms 
be  might  have  obtained  for  Piedmont.  Ere  long  the  reaction 
came;  thb  straw-fire  of  revdution  hant  ihelf  out  hi  a  roupM 
of  years.  In  Hungary  the  civil  war,  which  had  thundered  at 
the  gates  of  Vienna,  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  Russian  interven- 
tion. Prince  Schwarxenbng  assumed  the  govenunent  of  the 
cmpin  with  dictatorial  power;  and,  in  spite  of  what  Palmmlon 
termed  hb  "  Judicious  hott)e>hoIding,"  tbe  movement  be  had 
encouraged  and  applauded,  but  to  which  be  could  give  no  material 
aid,  was  everywhere  sididucd.  Tbe  Briti^  government,  or 
at  least  Palmenton  as  its  representative,  was  regarded  with 
Miapkion  isti  resentinent  hy  every  power  in  Europe,  except 
the  Fraicfa  repablfe;  and  even  that  was  shortly  afterwards  to 
be  alienated  by  Palmenton's  attack  on  Greece. 

This  slate  of  tbings  was  regarded  with  the  utmost  annoyance 
by  tbe  British  court  and  by  most  of  the  British  ministers. 
Palmenton  had  on  many  occasions  taken  )mp«tant  Mepl 
without  their  kiuwledge.  which  tbcy  disapproved.  Over  the 
Foreign  OiTtce  he  asserted  and  exercised  an  arbitrary  dominion, 
which  the  feeble  cfTorts  of  the  premier  could  not  control.  The 
queen  and  the  prince  consort  (see  VicToau,  Queen)  did  not 
ooBceal  Ihrir  indignatioo  at  the  position  in  whi(£  he  had  placed 
tben  with- all  the  other  courts  ol  Europe.  When  Kossuth,  tV« 
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Hunvufin  leader,  haded  in  EnRUnd,  PilmentM  pnpowd  to 
receive  bun  >t  BroMlUtid*,  a  design  wbich  wu  only  prevented 
bjr  a  peremplorji  vote  of  tb«  cabinet;  and  in  iSso  be  took 
•dvutaffa  of  OoB  Pacffioo's  vciy  quettioiuble  daim  oa  ibe 
HtUctde  tovCTameat  10  ofgatuic  an  attack  on  tbe  Utile  kingdom 
ol  GnccK.'  Gteece  being  a  MaU  under  tbe  Joint  protection  of 
three  powen,  Ruiaia  and  France  piotcated  againu  ita 
tty  tbt  Britiab  fleet,  and  the  Frmcb  ambaiaador  tenporatilj 
Irft  LoDdoa,  wUdi  ptomptly  led  to  the  tenninaiioD  ol  tbe 
aSilr.  Bat  H  ww  taken  up  in  parliament  with  great  wanntb. 
After  a  memorable  debate  Uuae  17).  Palmemon's  poliry  was 
condemned  by  a  vote  of  tbe  Houae  of  Lords.  Tbe  Hoiue  of 
Commons  was  moved  by  Roebock  to  tevene  the  sentence, 
wbich  It  did  {Jna*  39}  by  «  majority  of  4A,  after  having  beard 
from  Palmenlon  tba  moM  eloquent  and  powerful  speech  ever 
delivered  by  bim,  in  which  be  sought  to  vindicate,  not  only 
bis  claims  on  tbe  Creek  government  for  Don  Pacifico,  but 
hia  entirt  adminislralion  of  foteign  affairs.  It  wu  in  this 
■peedi,  which  lasted  live  bowi,  ibtt  Palncnton  made  the  wdl> 
known  declaration  thu  •  Biilisb  subject-^  Ovfo  Rdmanus 
Mm  "—ought  everywhere  to  be  protected  hy  ^  strong  arm 
of  tbe  British  government  against  injustice  and  wrong.  Vet, 
notwithstanding  this  psrliamenUry  triumph,  there  were  not  a 
few  of  his  own  colleagues  and  supporters  who  condemned  tbe 
spirit  in  which  tbe  foi^gn  relations  of  tbe  Crown  were  carried 
on;  and  in  thai  same  year  tbe  queen  addressed  a  minute  to  the 
prime  miniiter  In  which  she  recorded  her  dissatisfaction  at  the 
manner  In  which  Lord  Palncnton  evaded  the  obligation  to  sub- 
mit bis  measures  for  tbe  nyal  tanctioo  as  failing  In  linceriiy  to 
tbe  Crown.  This  minute  was  communkated  to  ndmcitton,  wlw 
did  not  resign  upon  it.  These  various  circumstances,  and  many 
more,  bad  given  rise  to  distrust  and  uneasiness  in  the  cabinet, 
and  these  feelings  reacbed  their  climax  when  Ptimentoa,  00 
the  occunence  of  tbe  teup  d'ilal  by  which  Louli  Napoleoa  made 
MniaeK  master  of  Fiance,  expressed  to  the  FreiKb  ambassador 
In  London,  without  the  concurrence  of  his  colleagues,  hit 
personal  appioval  ol  that  act.  Upon  this  Lord  John  Ruswll 
advised  bis  dismiaaal  from  oficc  (Dec.  1851).  Pabneistoa 
■peedily  avenged  hinieU  by  turning  out  tbe  govetnineal  on  a 
militia  bill;  but  althou^  be  survived  for  many  years,  and 
twice  filled  the  highest  office  In  the  state,  hb  career  as  foreign 
minister  ended  for  ever,  and  he  returned  to  the  foreign  office 
ao  more.  Indeed,  be  assured  Lord  Aberdeen,  In  1853,  (bat  be 
did  not  wisb  to  reitinM  the  seals  ot  Ibai  daparlmeat.  Not- 
wltbstanding  the  leal  and  ability  wbich  be  bad  invariably 
displayed  as  foreign  minister,  it  had  long  been  fdt  by  his  col- 
leagues that  his  eager  and  frequent  interference  in  the  affairs 
ol  foreign  countries,  bis  imperious  temper,  the  extreme  acerbity 
of  hit  language  abroad,  of  mUth  there  are  ample  proofs  in  bis 
published  coneqxmdeBce,  and  tbe  evarions  and  artifices  be 
employed  to  carry  hb  points  at  home,  rendered  him  s  dangerous 
reprcKDtstive  of  the  foreign  interests  of  tbe  country.  But  the 
lesson  ol  hb  dismissal  was  not  altogctber  lost  on  him.  Although 
hb  great  reputation  was  chiefly  caiiiod  aa  «  foreign  minister,  it 
may  be  said  that  tbe  last  ten  years  ot  bb  life.  In  which  he  filled 
other  offices,  were  not  tbe  least  useful  or  digaified  portion  of 
bis  career. 

Upon  tbe  formation  of  the  cabinet  of  iSsJ>  «bicb  was  com- 
posed by  tbe  Junaion  of  the  surviving  foUowen  o(  Sir  Robert 
Feel  wiik  tbe  ViliigB,  under  tbe  eari  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Palmcrst on 
accepted  with  the  best  possible  grace  tbe  office  of  secretary  of 
stale  for  the  home  office,  nor  was  be  ever  chargeable  with 
the  slightest  attempt  to  undermine  that  GovemmcAt.  At  one 
moment  be  withdrew  from  it,  because  Lotd  John  Rumdl  pet^ 
sistod  in  presenting  a  project  of  reform  wUch  appeared  to  him 
entirely  out  of  season;  and  be  advocated,  with  reason,  measures 

■  David  Padlfea  (1711-1854)  wasa  Portunim  Jew.  bom  a  Britiih 
subjKt  at  Gibraltar.  He  became  •  merchani  at  Atheu,  and  in 
1847  his  houw  wai  bunil  down  in  an  ami'S«miiic  riot.  Pacifico 
brought  an  action,  laving  Ihc  damages  at  £r6,ooo.  At  the  isrw  time 
CMraeFlalay,  the  hUtorian,  w«s  Mfgjng  bis  own  grievance*  apjast 
tbe  Gcack  fDVcrmMM,  and  as  both  cU&us  wet*  repHdbMd  Iwnw 
MonWoklMHp.   EventnaBy  ftribeo  WBahed  m  wibstsniinl  s— 


of  greater  energy  en  tbe  appeoacb  ot  war,  wftfefc  ml^bt  poeaAlya 

if  tliey  bsd  been  adopted,  have  averted  the  cootcat  with  Rwaua. 
As  tbe  difficulties  of  the  Crimeaa  fampaitn  iwocoacd.  it  «aa 
HOC  Lord  Fafanetstoa  but  Lord  jolin  Rossell  wbo  bcofcc  wp  tbe 
goverament  by  refusing  to  meet  Roebiuk's  raotioa  «f  iaqury. 
Palmerstoa  remained  faithlul  and  foyal  to  Us  coUeasaes  in  tbe 
boor  ol  danger.  Upon  tbe  resignstioa  of  Lord  Aberdeen  mmi 
tbe  dnke  of  Newcastle,  the  genoal  aeatiraent  of  tbe  Hone  of 
Commona  and  tbe  eomitiy  called  rsliniiiliiii  to  the  brort  o( 
affairs,  and  be  entered,  on  the  5th  of  Febraary  tSjs.  i^os  tbe 
Ugb  office,  which  be  retained,  with  one  abort  Interval,  M  tb» 
day  of  hb  death.  Mroerston  was  in  the  sevcnly-firtt  ytar  id 
tus  life  when  be  became  prime  minister  of  Ffgt*w^i 

A  series  of  fdnuaate  evenu  f  oUowtd  his  awesrioa  to  power. 
In  March  1855  tbe  death  of  (be  enqwror  Nicholas  maowd  bit 
chief  antagonist.  In  September  Sevastopol  was  taken.  Hie 
administnlion  of  tbe  British  army  was  reformed  by  a  coaoolida- 
tion  of  offices.  In  the  foUowiog  spring  peace  was  sigMd  m 
Paris.  Never  since  Pitt  had  a  minister  coiayedli(fCUerahM* 
ol  popuUrity  and  power,  and,  nnUkc  Pitt,  Pdmcnion  bad  tke 
preuige  ol  victory  in  war.  He  was  asniled  in  paTUamcat  by 
the  eloqueiice  of  Gladstone,  (be  sarcasms  of  Disraeli,  awd  tbe 
animosity  of  the  Ifancbester  Radicals,  but  tbe  ooontry  ww 
trithbim.  Defeated  by  a  hostile  oombfnalioa  of  parties  la  iW 
House  of  Commons  en  the  question  of  tbe  Cfelncte  war  in  1857 
and  the  alleged  insult  to  tbe  British  flag  in  the  seime  of  tbe 
lorcha  "  Arrow,"  he  diiaidved  parliament  atid  appealed  to  the 
nation.  Tbe  result  was  the  irtlcr  defeat  of  tbe  extteme  Radical 
psrty  and  the  ictnra  of  •  more  compact  Ubcnl  majority. 
The  great  evenU  of  tbe  succeeding  years,  the  Indian  Uatiny, 
and  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Napoleon  III.,  belong  rather  to  tbe 
general  history  of  Uie  times  than  to  the  life  of  Palmcntoo;  bet 
it  was  fortunate  that  a  strong  and  ^tle  govemmeirt  was  at  (be 
bead  of  affairs.  Lord  Deiby'i  second  ndmhristntion  of  iSjS 
Istted  but  a  single  year,  Palmetston  bavfng  casually  bcea 
defeated  on  a  measure  for  removing  conq>iracics  to  murder 
abroad  from  the  class  of  misdemeanour  to  that  of  fclMiy,  wbkh 
was  inlrodoccd  in  consequence  of  Orstni's  attempt  00  tbe  life 
of  Ibe  emperor  of  the  Ficncb.  But  in  June  1859  Palmetsioa 
returned  to  power,  and  ft  was  on  thb  ocosioD  (bat  be  ptopoied 
to  Cobdcn,  one  of  hb  most  constant  opponents,  to  t^c  oftce. 
and  on  the  refusal  of  that  geniteman  Mllner  Gtbtoo  was 
apptriotcd  to  the  board  of  tr«le,  although  he  bad  been  ibe 
prime  movers  (be  defeat  ol  (he  government  on  (be  CtHUpincy 
BID.  Falmet«(oa  bad  learnt  by  experience  tint  it  was  wuct 
to  conciliate  an  opponent  than  to  attempt  to  crush  him,  mmi 
that  the  imperious  tcne  be  had  sometimes  adopted  in  tbe  House 
of  Commons,  and  bis  supposed  •  bscquioutmsa  to  (be  empeior 
of  the  French,  were  (he  ctmca  of  the  temporary  levctie  be  bod  • 
sustained.  Altbougb  Palmmton  approved  the  objects  of  tbe 
French  invasion  of  Italy  In  ao  far  as  they  went  to  estaUish 
Italian  independence,  the  annexation  of  Savoy  aivd  Nice  to 
France  was  an  incident  which  revived  his  old  suqiicioBs  of  ib* 
good  faith  of  the  Ficnch  emperor.  About  this  lime  be  expreaai^ 
to  the  duke  of  Somerset  hb  conviction  tbst  Nap<rfeon  III.  *■  had 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  a  deep  and  uncxiinguiUuble  dcsiie 
to  humble  and  punbh  England,"  and  that  war  with  France  was 
a  contingency  to  be  provided  against.  The  unprMcctcd  cos- 
di(ion  of  (be  prindpal  Brilisb  for(rcases  and  aisenab  bad  long 
attracted  hb  at(en(ion,  and  he  succeeded  in  {nducins  (he  licnBe 
of  Commons  to  vote  nine  millions  for  ihe.fortificatiaa  of  iboee 
important  points. 

In  iSjft  tbe  projects  for  nitting  a  navigable  canal  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Sues  was  brought  forward  by  U.  de  Lemeps.  aori 
resisted  by  Palmerslon  with  all  the  wcig^  be  couM  bnai  to 
bear  against  it.  He  did  not  foresee  tbe  advaaUges  to  be 
derived  by  British  commerce  from  ihU  great  work,  and  be  waa 
strongly  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  powcriul  Fresdi 
company  on  the  soil  of  Egypt-  The  cenccasioa  of  land  to  tbe 
company  was  reduced  by  hb  interveotioa,  but  in  other  leaperts 
the  work  proceeded  and  was  accompUshed.  It  may  here  fa* 
■nrtinneJ.  ot  •  ttmarkoble  Instanc*  of  hb  Iomo^,.  (bat 
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PklmmtDB  toM  Lard  Malmcdnny,  on  his  uxcsdon  to  the 
fordBti  office  in  1858,  that  tbe  clidef  reaaon  of  bii  <^^K»ition 
to  tlic  canal  was  this:  he  believed  that,  if  the  canal  was  made 
ud  proved  wccesaful,  Great  Britain,  as  tbe  first  mercantile 
state,  and  that  most  dosdy  connected  with  the  East,  would 
be  the  power  raoU  interested  in  it;  that  England  would  therefore 
be  drawn  irre3istU>ly  into  a  more  direct  interference  in.  Egypt, 
which  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  because  England  had  already 
enough  upon  her  hands,  WDd  because  intervention  might  lead 
to  a  rupture  with  France.  Ho  therefore  preferred  that  do  such 
line  of  eonnuiDication  should  be  opened. 

Upon  tbe  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  War  in  t86i,  Lord 
PalmerstoD  acknowledged  that  it  was  tbe  duty  of  the  Britbh 
government  to  siatul  aloof  from  the  fray;  but  his  own  o[rfnion 
led  him  rather  to  desire  than  to  avert  the  rupture  of  the  Union, 
which  mii^t  have  been  the  result  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of 
England  and  Fiance,  to  recognize  a  Uockade  of  the  Souihem 
ports,  which  was  notoriously  imperfect,  and  extremely  prejudicial 
to  the  interesu  of  Europe.  The  cabinet  was  not  of  this  opinion, 
and,  although  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  South  were  promptly 
recognised,  the  neutrality  of  the  Government  was  strictly 
observed.  When,  however,  tbe  Soutbem  envoys  were  taken  by 
force  from  the  "  Trent,"  a  British  packet,  Pabnerston  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  insist  upon  a  full  and  com;Jete  reparation 
for  so  gross  an  infraction  of  international  law.  But  the  difficulty 
with  the  American  government  over  the  "  Alabama  "  and  other 
vends,  fitted  out  in  British  poets  to  help  the  Southern  cause, 
was  only  settled  at  last  (see  Alabama  AanirxATiON)  by  an 
award  extremely  onerous  to  England. 

The  last  transsctioD  In  which  Falmerston  engaged  arose  out 
of  tbe  alUck  by  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  iu  leading 
states  Austria  and  Prtissia,  on  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  and 
the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Hotstein.  There  was  but  one 
feeling  in  the  British  public  and  the  nation  as  to  the  dishonest 
character  <d  that  unproyoked  aggression,  and  it  was  foreseen 
that  Austria  would  ere  l<ng  have  reason  to  repent  her  share  in 
h.  Pabnerston  endeavoured  to  induce  France  and  Russia  to 
eoncui  with  England  in  nwuotaining  the  Treaty  of  London, 
which  bad  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  dominiota. 
But  tbose  powers,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  stood  akof,  and  the 
OMfnence  bdd  in  London  In  1454  was  without  efiect.  A 
proposal  to  send  the  Briti^  ficet  into  tbe  Baltic  was  overruled, 
and  tbe  result  was  that  Deunark  was  left  to  ber  own  resources 
against  her  formidable  opptwcnts.  In  tbe  following  year,  on 
the  i8tb  of  October  1S65,  Lord  Pahnersttm  expired  at  Brocket 
Hall,  after  B  short  illness,  In  the  eighty-first  year  of  bis  age. 
His  remains  were  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Although  there  was  much  in  the  official  UTeof  Lord  Pabnerston 
I  which  inspired  distrust  and  alarm  to  men  of  a  less  ardent  and 
contentious  temperament,  be  had  a  lofty  conception  of  (he 
strength  and  tbe  duties  of  En^and,  he  was  the  irreconcilable 
enemy  of  slavery,  injnslice  and  <^resston,  and  he  laboured  with 
inexhaustible  energy  for  tbe  dignity  and  security  of  the  Empire. 
In  private  life  his  gaiety,  his  buoyancy,  hb  high  breeding,  made 
even  his  political  oppoaeats  forget  their  differences;  and  even 
the  wannest  altercatlona  on  pubUc  affairs  vtn  merged  in  his 
large  boq>itaIity  and  cordial  sodai  relatiom.  In  this  rcipea 
he  was  aided  with  consummate  ability  by  the  tact  and  grace 
of  Lady  Pabnerston,  tbe  widow  of  the  sib  Eari  Cowper,  whom 
he  married  at  the  close  of  1839,  and  who  died  in  1869.  She 
devoted  herself  wilh  enthusiasm  to  all  bcr  husband's  interests 
and  pursuits,  and  she  made  his  bouse  tbe  most  attractive  centre 
of  society  in  London,  if  not  in  Europe.  Tbcy  had  no  children, 
and  tbe  title  became  extinct,  the  property  descending  to  Lady 
Palmertton's  second  son  by  Earl  Cowper,  W.  F.  Cowper>Temple, 
sfterwards  Baion  Mount  Temple,  and  then  to  her  grandson 
Evelyn  Ashley  <i836-i907}  son  of  ber  daughter,  who  married 
the  Tth  earl  of  Sbaftesbaiy— who  was  Lord  Palmeiston's 
private  secretary  from  1S58  to  186;. 

The  Life  ef  Lord  PolmertUm,  by  Lord  Dalling  (»  voIsh  1870}, 
irith  valuable  selections  from  the  mirrisler's  autobiagraphiGBl  diaries 
Ud  prinM  CBiW^jondanca,  only  oum  down  to  1I47,  and  was 


completed  by  Evdyn  Ashley  <vol.  lit,  igy4;nf..v..tgrt).  The  whole 
was  re-edit«d  by  Mr  Ashley,  in  two  vcdnmes  (1879),  the  itsadaid 
biography.  Thei.|f«by  UoydSandert  (1888)  isanesceUent  stioner 
work,   

PAUfBRSTOH,  the  diicf  town  of  the  Northern  Territory  td 
South  Australia,  in  Pabnerston  county,  on  the  £.  shore  of 
Port  Darwin,  aooo  m.  duect  N.N.W.  of  Adelaide.  The  towa 
stands  60  ft.  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  by  which  it  is  almost 
surrounded.  There  are  a  govenunent  house,  a  town  hall,  and 
an  experimental  nursery  garden.  Pabnerston  has  a  magnificent 
harbour,  accessible  to  ocean-going  vessels,  and  tbe  jetty  is 
connected  by  rail  with  Playford.  146  m.  distant.  Coal  breeses 
blow  almost  continuously  ihrougnout  the  year.  The  mean  annual 
rainfall  is  fij-ji  in.   Pop.  (1901),  1973,  mostly  Chinese. 

PALMETTO,  in  botany,  a  popular  name  foe  Sabat  PalmtUn, 
tbe  Palmetto  palm,  a  native  of  the  southern  United  States, 
especially  in  Florida.  It  has  an  erect  stem,  30  to  80  It.  high 
and  deeply  cut  fan-shaped  leaves,  5  to  8  fu  long;  ihe  fruit  is  a 
black  drupe  )  to  (  in.  long.  The  trunks  make  good  piles  for 
wharves,  &c,  as  the  wood  resists  tbe  attacks  of  borers;  the 
leaves  are  used  for  thatching.  The  palm  is  grown  as  a  pot-plant 
in  greenhouses. 

PAUIBTRY,  (from  "  palmist,"  one  iriio  studies  tbe  palm, 
and  the  Teutonic  affix  ry  signifying  "  art  *';  also  called 
Cribohanct,  from  the  hand,  and  latyrda,  divination). 
The  desire  to  learn  what  the  future  has  in  store  Is  nearly  as 
old  as  the  sense  of  reqionslblllty  In  mankind,  and  has  been  ihn 
parent  of  many  em[rirical  systems  of  fortune-telling,  which 
profess  to  afford  positive  knowledge  whereby  tbe  affairs  of  life 
may  be  regulated,  and  the  dangers  of  failure  foretold.  Most  of 
these  systems  come  into  the  category  of  occult  pursuits,  as  they 
are  the  interpreutions  of  phenomau  on  the  ground  of  fanciful 
presumptions,  by  an  appeal  to  unreal  or  at  least  uaverifiable 
influences  and  relations. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  this  large  family  of  predictive  systems 
is  that  of  palmistry,  whereby  the  various  irregularities  and 
flexion-folds  of  tbe  skin  of  the  band  are  Interpreted  as  being 
associated  with  mental  moral  dispositions  and  powers,  as 
well  as  with  the  current  of  future  events  in  the  life  of  tbe  indi> 
vidual.  How  far  back  in  prehistoric  times  this  system  has  been 
practised  It  b  impossible  to  say,  but  in  China  it  is  said  to  have 
existed  3000  yean  before  Ch^,*  and  fn  Greek  literature  it  is 
treated  even  In  tbe  most  ancient  writings  as  well-known  belieL 
Thomas  Blackwell*  has  collected  some  Homeric  references: 
a  work  by  Melampus  of  Alexandria  is  extant  in  several  versions. 
Polemon,  Aristotle  and  Adamantius  may  also  be  named  as  having 
dealt  with  the  subject ;  as  also  have  the  medial  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rone— Hippocrates,  Galen  and  Paulus  Acgjneta,  and  in 
later  times  the  Arabian  commentators  on  these  authors.  From 
references  which  can  be  gathered  from  patristic  writing  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  the  belief  in  the  mystical  meaning 
of  marks  on  the  "  organ  of  organs  "  was  a  part  of  the  popular 
philoaophy  ^  tbdr  timet. 

After  the  invention  of  printmg  a  very  considerable  mass  of 
literature  concerning  this  subject  was  produced  during  [he 
leth  and  i7tb  centuries.  Praetorius,  In  bis  Lt^knm  chir^ 
manHam  Qen^  Mi)*  has  ooUeaed  tbe  titles  of  77.  Other 
works  are  quoted  FuUebom  and  H9rst,  and  by  writers 
on  tbe  history  of  ^ilosophy  and  magic;  altogether  about 
98  books  on  tbe  subject  published  before  1700  are  at  present 
accessible.  There  Is  not  very  much  variety  among  these  treat- 
ises, one  of  tbe  etdctt,  nluable  on  account  of  Its  rarity,  is 
the  Uodt-book  hf  HartUeb,  Die  Kuiut  Ciromantia,*  published 
at  Augsburg  ab(Mt  1470  (probably,  but  it  bears  no  imprint 
of  place  or  date).  In  this  there  are  colossal  figures  of  bands, 
each  of  which  has  Its  r^ons  marked  out  by  inscriptions.  Few 
of  these  works  are  ot  snffidait  Interest  to  require  mention. 

<  Giles,  in  Conttmporary  tMem  (1905). 

*PrMh  ef  Ik*  fnomry  Me  Ik*  md  WriliHtr  a/  Hmf. 
p.  330  (London,  1736;. 

'This  book  is  worthy  of  noU  on  acoosnt  d  the  quaim  and 
sanaitic  humour  of  its  mumrhis  acmatic  verses. 

*  There  is  a  copy  in  the  Rylands  Library,  Manencrter.  See  alto 
Mdin's  BUU^iikkai  Dmamtnm  (i8t?),  i.  143. 
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The  belt  ara  those  by  Potnprilu,Robert  FlwM,  Johii  de  !Bdi|faie, 
T«isnienu,  Bapdtta  (UlU  FoiU,  S.  Cftidan,  Godenins,  Codes, 
FtMdi,  Smnmer,  Rothmmnii,  Ingebett,  Fompooius  Gauncus, 
and  TricBODS  Huntiunui.  'Aat  m  abo  tuiy  VUkniw  woda, 
<rf  which  one  by  OedaBob  U  extant.  An  Indian  litenture  b 
also  uid  to  exist.  Some  of  these  autbota  attempt  to  lepaiate 
the  physiognomical  part  of  the  subject  (Chirognomia)  from 
tbe  astrological  (Chiiomantia);  sec  cspedally  Caspar  Schott  in 
Uapa  KatuToli}  imiversalit,  Bamberg,  1677.  Sinoe  tbe  middle 
of  the  i9tb  century,  in  spite  of  tbe  enadmentt  of  bws  in  Britain 
and  elsewhere  Against  tbe  practice,  there  has  been  a  recrudescence 
of  belief  in  palmistry,  and  a  new- literature  has  grown  up  differing 
little  in  essence  from  the  older.  The  more  important  boidcs  of 
Ilua  Kries  are  K.  G.  Cams,  Obtr  Grand  u.  BtiaOmt  itr  wr- 
schiedtntn  Formtn  der  Hani,  1S46;  Landsberg,  Dit  Bam^iUtr 
(Posen,iUi)i  Adolf  DcsbaroUes,  Lti  Mystiresdetawuin{iis^); 
C  S.  D'Arpentigny,  Ckirottumu,  lo  Kttnu  ie  la  mom  (1S65), 
of  which  an  EngUsb  vmion  has  been  publidted  by  Heron 
Allen  in  1886;  C.  Z.  Gcssnuon,  KtOeekitmus  dtr  Hoitjlestk*»a 
(Berlin,  18B9);  Ccynsti,  Die  Dtwimntiir  HanHinita  (Presden, 
1893)1  R.  Beamish,  Tkt  Psyekimomy  of  Ike  Hand  (1865):  Fritb 
and  Allen,  The  Sdenee  of  Falmittry  (1SS3);  Cotton,  Palmittry 
and  its  practical  uses  (1890).  Someof  tbeoklcrwritAs^[q>ealed 
to  Scripture  as  auHMrting  tbeir  systems,  ofedUOy  tbe  teats 
Eaod.  aiii.  16;  Job  zzxviL  7;  and  Frov.  ilL  16.  A  considerable 
amount  of  literature  fro  and  cm  was  devoted  to  this  coniioversy 
in  the  i7[h  and  i8th  centuries. 

At  the  present  day  palmistry  b  practised  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  China.  The  criteria  of  judgment  used  there  are  referred  to 
in  the  article  by  Professor  H.  A.  Gibs,  already  quoted.  It  b 
also  extensively  practised  in  India,  especially  by  one  caste  of 
Brahmins,  the  Joshi.  In  Syria  and  Egypt  the  palmist  can  be 
seen  plying  hb  trade  at  tbe  caf£s;  and  among  the  Arabs  there 
are  chiromantists  who  are  cooiultad  as  to  the  probabb  success 
ol  enterprises.  It  b  probably  from  their  ori^nal  Indian  home 
that  the  traditional  dukterifen  (fortune-telling)  of  the  gipues 
has  been  derived. 

This  system  of  divination  has  the  charm  of  umplldty  and 
dcfiniteness,  as  an  application  of  the  "  doctrine  of  signatures  " 
which  formed  so  extensive  an  dement  in  tbe  occult  writings  of 
the  past  six  centuries.  In  the  course  of  ages  every  detail  has 
been  brought  under  a  formal  set  of  rules,  which  only  need 
mechanical  application.  There  have  been  in  past  times  con- 
siderable divergences  in  the  practice,  but  at  present  there  is 
a  fairly  uniform  system  in  vogue.  One  school  lays  ^lecial 
stress  on  the  general  shape  and  outline  of  the  hand.  Corvaeus 
enumentes  70  varieties,  Pamphilus  cuts  them  down  to  6,  John 
de  Inda^ne  to  17,  and  Tricassua  Hantuanus  raises  them  to  80. 
lie  characters  of  softness  or  hardness,  dryness  or  moisture, 
&c.,  are  taken  account  of  in  these  cbssifications.  The  lines  of 
cardinal  importance  are  (1)  the  rasceta  or  cross  suld,  which 
isolate  the  hand  from  the  forearm  at  the  wrist,  and  which  arc 
the  Action  folds  between  the  looser  forearm  skin  and  that  tied 
down  to  the  fascia  above  the  level  oi  the  anterior  annular 
ligament.  (1)  Tbe  tine  which  isoUtcs  the  ball  of  the  thumb, 
where  the  skin  ceases  lo  be  tied  to  the  front  of  the  palmar  fascia, 
is  called  the  line  of  lite.  (])  A  line  starting  above  the  head  of 
the  second  metacarpal  bone  and  crossing  the  hand  to  the  middle 
of  its  ulnar  border  is  the  line  of  the  bead.  (4)  The  transverse  line 
below  this  which  passes  from  the  idnat  bolder  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  head  of  the  fifth  mcUcarpsl  and  ends  somewhere 
about  the  root  of  the  index  fiogei  is  the  line  of  the  heart,  (jl 
The  vertical  line  descending  from  the  middle  of  the  wrist  to  end 
about  the  base  of  tbe  middle  finger  is  the  line  of  fortune.  (6) 
The  oblique  tine  which  begins  at  the  wrist  end  of  the  line  of  life 
and  descends  towards  the  ulnar  end  of  the  line  of  the  head  utbe 
line  of  the  liver. 

These  lines  isolate  certain  twelliags  <x  monticuli,  the  brgest 
of  which  b  (i)  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  caOed  tbe  nuxuitAin  of 
Tenus;  (■)  tbst  at  the  base  of  the  Index  finger  b  the  moonlain  of 
Ju[^ter:  (i)  at  the  root  of  the  middle  finger  b  the  mountdn  of 
Saturn,  whik  those  at  the  bases  of  ring  and  Ettfc  finger  arc 


respectivdy  the  mountains  of  tbe  (4)  Sun  and  (5)  of  MereBry. 
Above  tbe  mountain  of  Mercury,  and  between  the  fines  othead 
•Ml  hcan  b  (6)  the  mountain  of  Man,  and  above  tbe  Eoe  of  the 
bcait  b  (7)  the  inouDtain  of  ibe  Mwn.  Hie  rdaiive  lEaci  af 
these  mountains  have  assigned  to  them  their  deibilte  eaneli 
lions  with  characters:  the  ist  with  charity,  love,  SbeitiMgiet 
tbe  ind  with  religiouty,  ambition,  love  <rf  honour,  pride,  soper- 
sUlioii;  tbe  jrd  with  wtsdom,  good  (onune,  pruderKc,  or  lAea 
defictant  inqitovidence,  ignoramm  failun;  the  4th  wben  hit* 
makes  for  success,  celebrity,  intelligence,  audacity,  when  snaJI 
meanness  or  love  of  obscurity;  the  sth  indlaies  love  o(  ktmw' 
ledge,  industry,  aptitude  for  commerce,  artd  in  Its  ert regie 
forms  on  tbe  one  hand  tore  of  gain  and  dishonesty,  on  tbeotfan 
■tockMSsandbsinett.  The  61b  is  related  to  degrtcaofcovnte, 
resobition,  rashness  or  limidiiy;  the  7th  indicatn  sensltiwisem. 
Dtorality,  p>oi  conduct,  01  immorality,  overbearing  temper 
self-wilL 

Tbe  awtllbigs  on  the  palmar  facet  of  the  pbafanges  of  the 
several  fiagers  an  abo  indicative,  Ow  m  and  *nd  of  the  thumb 
lespectiveVi  of  tbe  fegial  faculty  and  of  the  will;  tbe  rat,  sod 
and  3rd  of  tbe  index  finger,  of  materialism,  bw  and  order, 
idealisni;  those  of  the  middle  finger,  humanity,  system,  iaiA- 
hgence;  of  the  ring  finger,  tmth,  economy,  energy;  and  of  ibe 
littb  finger,  goodnesa,  |mldcnce,  refleoivencsa. 

Over  and  above  these  there  are  other  marks,  cromes,  triangles, 
ttc.,  of  which  moke  than  a  hundred  have  beien  described  ai>d 
figured  by  different  authors,  each  with  lis  Inlcrpteuiba;  iwd 
in  addition  tbe  back  of  the  hand  has  its  ridges.  The  CUbck 
combine  podoscopy  with  chiromancy. 

To  tbe  anatoodst  tbe  rou^meases  of  the  palm  are  of  coMiteo 
able  interest.  Tbe  folds  an  so  disposed  that  the  thick  skin 
shall  be  capable  of  bending  in  grasping,  while  at  tbe  sane  line 
it  requires  to  be  tightly  bound  down  to  tbe  skeleton  of  the  haikd. 
dte  the  dpi^  of  tbe  slui  WMdd  bad  to  Inaacuritr  of  pvdMHioa. 
as  the  quilting  ot  buttoohig  down  et  the  omn  of  fttraftoic  bf 
uphobtercrs  keeps  them  from  siipping.  For  ihb  poipoae  th* 
skin  b  tied  by  onnecting  fibres  of  white  fibrillar  tbnie  to  tba 
deep  b>«r  of  tbe  dcnnb  abng  the  bieral  and  lower  edgis  oi  tW 
palmar  favb  and  to  the  shenttis  of  tbe  floor  tcwlMa.  Tbt 
folds,  therefore,  wfafdi  an  diipoied  for  tbe  pnrpoae  of  makfaf 
the  grasp  secure,  vary  with  thardaiivebngthiiof  themetacaipii 
bones,  with  the  mutual  rebtbrs  of  the  sheaths  of  the  Irnrtfmi. 
and  the  edge  of  the  pahnar  fascia,  somewhat  abo  irtth  th* 
insertion  of  the  palmaris  brevb  rnnsde.  lite  suld  m  tm/k^ 
siaed  because  the  subcutaneous  fat,  wkkh  b  ooptali  hi  otdtr 
to  pad  the  skin  for  the  purpose  of  firmness  of  belding,  bcaig 
restricted  to  the  intervab  between  the  lines  along  wUch  the 
skin  b  tied  down,  makes  these  intervab  project,  and  tbcM  are 
the  monticuli.  The  swelling  of  the  nnnmtain  of  Vcaw  b  ri^^  ■ 
the  indication  of  the  siae  ol  tbe  muscles  of  tbe  bafl  of  the  tlmnA^ 
and  can  be  increased  by  theii  exercise.  Similarly  the  hjrrinihi  nai 
muscles  foe  tbe  little  finger  underlie  the  three  vlnar  ■"■ti*"' 
mountains,  tba  siscs  of  which  6epead  on  their  devdopaseni  and 
on  the  pfoniaence  of  the  pisiform  bone. 

That  these  purely  mechanical  arraacements  have  any  iwj  ilih. 
occult  or  predictive  meaning  b  a  fantastic  imaginatkm,  which 
seems  to  have  a  peculiar  attractida  lor  certain  types  ol  mhkd, 
and  as  there  can  be  no  fundamental  bypolhesb  of  cocMalitju, 
its  dbnisiion  does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  raaoa. 

(A.  110 

PAUirnC  ACIDk  n-HEXADECVUC  Acid.  CH«[CH.)mC(MI. 
an  organic  aad  found  as  a  glyceride,  palmltin,  in  all  animal 
fats,  and  partly  as  glyceride  and  partly  uncombfned  in  pahs  mL 
The  cetyl  ester  b  spermaceti,  aad  the  myricjd  ester  b  bifdp 
pFcsot  in  beeswax.  It  b  most  conveniently  obtained  freci 
olive  qH,  after  rcntoval  of  the  oloc  acid  (7.*.).  or  from  JapaaBsn 
beeswax,  which  u  its  ^yccrid&  Artificially  it  naj  be  prepared 
by  beating  cetyl  alct^ol  with  soda  lime  to  ijo*  or  bylosing 
oleic  acid  with  potassium  hydrate. 

PALM  SUNDAY  ^Domimea  palmanm),  the  Sunday  bcfom 
Easter,  an  called  from  the  custom,  stilt  observed  in  the  RooMa 
Cathdtte  ChuKh,  of  blcMiiw  palm  biuchti  udouiiri^  ihaa  !■ 
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PALMYRA 


pfoccMton  In  eommeinortdon  ol  ChrlH V tftniniAsI  cMry  mlo 
Jerusalem.  In  tlie  WeUcra  CbUKh,  Palm  Sunday  is  counted 
AS  the  first  day  of  Holy  Week,  and  iu  ceren>o&Ms  usher  in  the 
series  of  Mrviow,  cutmiBtling  m  thoac  of  Good  Friday,  which 
oommeiBOnte  the  Puaioo  of  the  Lotd. 

The  oeremoniei  on  Pnlm  Sunday  as  cehbiMed  now  ia  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chnrcb  are  divided  in  three  diathia  patlsi 
<i)  The  folenin  blessing  of  the  palms,  (a)  the  preoeuion,  (j)  the 
mass. 

Branchf*  of  palm,  olive  or  ^iroutinf;  willow  (hence  in  England 
known  u  "  patm  ")  having  been  pbcrd  before  the  altar,  or  ai  the 
Epistle  *ide,  after  Tcrce  and  the  bpriukling  oS  huly  waicr,  the 
prkst,  either  In  a  purple  cope  or  an  alb  wiiliu>it  dmsulitc,  proceeds 
to  bless  them.  The  cetemony  bqins  with  the  singinK  by  the  choir  of 
itie  anthem  HMnma  FHia  Datid;  the  collect  fdlows;  then  the 
Mnging  of  a  iesKm  from  Exodiii  xv.  by  the  lubdcacon;  then  the 
Gradual,  reciting  antipbonally  iIil-  coiis(>iracy  of  thu  c:hii;I  priests 
ajid  Pharisees,  and  concluding  wiih  i.tin^i'^  pr.i>cr  un  Mt  Olivet: 
then  the  Gospel,  sung  by  the  deacon  in  {]»■  urdin  uy  n.-iv,  lullowTO 
by  a  "  continuation  of  the  Holy  Gc>^ii<.'l  "  (M,!\r.  x\i.  .iml  ■-<',<]  ).  Alter 
this  the  priest  blcMes  tlM  palms  iu  a  scries  u!  jir^iyLis.  liut  iliMC 
who  receive  them  "  mav  be  protected  in  soul  and  body,"  and  that 
"  into  whatever  place  Incy  ma^  be  brought  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place  may  obtain  Thy  benediction ;  and  all  adversity  being  removed, 
&c."  The  priest  then  sprinkles  the  palms  thrice  with  Holy  water, 
Mying  the  prayer  Aipertn  m»,  Ac,  and  sIm  inccnacs  them  thrice^ 
The  principal  of  the  clersy  prMent  then  approachei  and  sivcva  palm 
to  toe  celebrant,  who  inen,  in  his  turn,  distributes  tnc  branches, 
first  to  the  principal  of  the  clcisy,  then  to  the  deacon  and  sub- 
deneon,  and  to  the  other  clergy  in  order  of  rank,  and  lastly  to  the 
laity,  all  of  whom  leeeive  the  paloM  knceUnn,  and  kna  the  palm 
nod  the  hand  of  the  celebant.  During  the  distribuiiDn,antipnons 
are  wne. 

The  oeacon  now  ttims  to  the  people  and  says  Preeedamta  In  face, 
and  (he  procesnon  begtns.  It  is  headed  by  a  thurifer  carrying  a 
NBOking  thurible;  then  conw*  the  lOb-deacon  carrying  the 
between  two  acolytes  with  lighted  taper*;  the  clergy  next  in  order, 
the  celebrant  coming  last  wiui  the  deacon  on  his  left,  all  carrying 
branches  and  Mnging  antiphonally,  so  long  as  the  procession 
lasts,  tlw  account  of  the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  ending  with 
"  Baudietm  qui  mnit  in  ntfniw  DonAn:  KoiawM  in  CKcfn't." 
On  rctuming  to  the  church,  two  or  four  lingers  caicr  first  and  close 
the  doors,  then,  turning  towards  the  procession  oufside,  sing  lite 
first  two  verses  of  the  hymn  "  Clorh,  lauj  el  lionor,"  ihose  outside 
repeating  them,  and  so  on  till  the  hymn  is  finished.  This  done,  the 
•Kibdeacon  strikes  the  door  with  tlw  staff  of  the  cross,  when  tt  Is 
immediately  opened,  and  the  oroctssion  enters  singing.  The  mass 
that  follows,  characterized 4>y  all  tne  outward  signs  ol  sorrow  proper 
to  Passion  Week,  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  joyous  triumph  of 
the  procession. 

tn  tbe  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  Palm  Sunday  (nrptoxf  or 
bpri)  Tuf  patuv,  iopr'^  Paio^ipoi,  or  4  0<iUn^p<K)  Is  not  Included 
in  Holy  Week,  but  is  regarded  as  a  Joyous  festival  commem- 
orating Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  There  Is  no 
longer  a  procession;  but  the  palms  (in  Russia  willow  twigs] 
are  blessed,  and  are  held  by  the  worshippers  during  the  service. 

The  earliest  extant  account  of  a  liturgical  cclcbrallon  of  Palm 
Sunday  a  that  given  in  the  Ptregrinalio  Sihiae  (Eltntheriae),^ 
which  dates  from  the  4th  century  and  contains  a  detailed  account 
of  the  Holy  Week  ceretnoiiies  at  Jcnnalem  by  a  Spanish  lady 
of  rank:— 

The  actual  festival  began  at  one  o'clock  with  a  service  In  the  church 
00  the  Mount  of  Olives:  at  three  o'clock  clergy  and  people  went  in 
nrooiwiow,  unnng  hymns,  to  the  acene  of  the  Ascenuon:  two  hours 
of  snyer.  sinfng  and  rasding  (rf  awroprtate  Scripttwca  foHowed, 
untd,  at  five  o'clock  the  reading  of  the  passage  from  the  Gospel 
telling  how  "  the  children  with  onve  branches  and  palms  ;oto  meet 
the  Lord,  and  cry;  *  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord ' "  gave  the  rignal  for  the  crowd  to  break  op.  and,  otrjdng 
branches  of  olive  and  palm,  to  corRfaict  the  bishofh  w  to  typo  fire 
(h»c  Daminnt  deduelui  with  cries  of  "  Blessed  is  he  that  comeih 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord'"  to  the  Church  of  tbe  Resurrection  in 
jeruialem,  where  a  further  service  was  held. 

This  celcbralion  would  seem  to  have  been  long  established  at 
Jenisalcm,  and  there  Is  evidence  that  in  the  4lh  and  sth  centuries 
It  had  already  been  copied  in  other  parts  of  the  East.  lo  the 
West,  however,  it  was  not  introduced  until  nnich  later.  To 
Pope  Leo  I.  (d.  461)  the  present  Dominica  falmanm  was 

'The  text  is  published  among  the  appendices  to  Duchesne's 
Ortpiwt  it*  eulU  Cbtilitn  (and  e<l.,  1S98),  p.  436,  "  Procession  du 
•dir." 

■  Dicws  takes  this  to  nean   nding  on  w  as& 


known  as  DominUa  /iattiamU,  Hnlon  Sunday,  and  tbe  Western 
Church  treated  it  as  a  day,  not  of  rejoicing,  but  of  mouniittg. 
The  earUesl  record  in  the  West  of  the  bleseing  of  the  pala»  and 
the  subsequent  procession  is  the  fskr  enfiiutat  of  tbe  West 
Gothic  Chnich  (published  by  Ftelln,  Paris,  1904,  pp.  178  sqi).), 
«4iich  dates  ffon  the  6th  century;  this  shows  plainly  that  the 
ceremonial  of  the  proccasion  had  been  borrowed  from  Jcnisakm. 
As  to  bow  far,  and  at  what  period,  il  became  common  there 
is  very  little  evidence.  For  England,  tbe  earliest  record  h  the 
mention  by  Aldhelm,  bidiop  of  Sberbome  (d.  709),  in  his  A 
laiuIUmt  vi/gimlatit  (cap.  30,  kligne  Palrgl.  Lot.  St),  p.  128), 
of  a  MtroMMla  palmamm  toiemnilaj,  which  probably  means 
a  procession,  since  be  speaks  of  the  Beneditlus  91a  tenU,  tie, 
being  sung  antipfaonally.  As  the  middle  ages  advanced  the 
procession  became  more  and  more  popular  and  increaaingty  a 
dramatic  representation  of  the  triumfdial  progress  of  Christ, 
the  bishop  riding  on  an  ass  or  hone,  as  in  the  East.*  Flowers, 
too,  were  hleucd,  as  well  as  palms  and  willow,  and  carried  in 
the  pncesBOB  •  (bcnoe  the  t»mn.  pattka  JhriAm,  tfrntnica 
flwum  tl  ramarum,  la  pi^tus  Jieuricii. 

The  origin  of  the  ceremony  of  Uesnngtlie  ytdoniiaiDOlvOfaaittlicl 

It  nui  essential  to  the. dramatic  cliaractci  of  |bc,celftuaii(m;M^ 
for  ccniiirits  uxmi  to  have  formed  no  usual  part  of  tt.*  Hot  Drews 
{Rcjicnrytlop.  XXI.  p.  ^17,  40-60)  ascribes  10  it  an  entirely  separate 
and  p^gan  origin.  It  is  significant  that  olive  and  willow  should 
have  licen  chosen  for  benediction  together  with,  or  as  substitutes 
for  palm,  and  that  an  exorcizing  power  should  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  tonsecrali-d  branches:  ihcy  were  lo  hral  diicasc,  ward 
oft  doviU.  protctt  the  houf^s  where  they  were  set  up  agaiiiht 
liglitnin.;  .tn'l  fire,  and  the  fields  whrrc  they  were  planted  against 
bail  Li^il  -itarms.  Ilut  hailing  pois'cr  had  been  ascribed  to  the 
oh\  .-  In  p,iKjn  antiquity,  and  in  the  same  way  the  willow  bad  Umo 
liniL-  ii;;iiii'niuri.il  bicn  crtiiiii.']  by  the  Teutonic  peoples  with  the 
pc-,s<-s.i..n  r-f  riroUffiie  i; u.i lii ic...  1(  «j=  natural  that  oHve  Ond 
willow  shoirli!  Live  Ih'cm  1  l.i-.Ti  lar  (ho  I'.ilm  Sonday  ceremony,  for 

they  .in-  ilic  e.irUf  Ki.'^.  tn  IjijiI  in  the  spring:  their  eonwcraliun, 
hom  \<  r,  ri.iv  In- 1  xjiIliiiiiI  Ly  ilii.'  inuui  i-'ii  In  Chri-,1  i.ini/t  a  p.iil.in 
btii:  I ,  jinl  ]L  i.  i.isy  III  til-  I'.wii  in;  -.ni:  viruif^  tome  in  llii-.  u.iy 
(O  In-  asitiliiJ  lu  ll:t'  palm  alj'O.  Wlitn  and  wlirri?  Uie  ciistcm  fii-t 
arose  il  unknown. 

Of  the  reformed  churches,  the  Church  of  England  klorw 
includes  Palm  Sunday  in  the  Holy  Week  celebrations.  The 
blessing  of  the  palms  and  the  procession  were,  however, 
abolished  at  ihe  Reformation,  and  the  name  "  Palm  Sunday," 
though  it  survives  in  pt^ular  usage,  is  not  mentioned  In  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  intention  of  the  compilers  of 
the  Prayer-book  seems  to  have  been  to  restore  the  "  Sunday 
next  before  Easter,"  as  It  Is  styled,  to  its  cartier  Western 
character  of  Passion  Sundiiy,  the  second  lesson  at  matins 
O^fait.  xxvl.  5)  and  the  speriol  collect,  Epistle  (Phil.  H.  s)  and 
Gospel  (Matt,  xxvii.  1)  at  the  celebration  of  Hi^y  Communion 
all  dwelling  on  the  humiliation  ond  passion  of  Christ,  with  no 
reference  to  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  The  modern 
revival,  in  certain  churches  of  an  "  advanced  "  type,  of  the 
ceremonies  of  btcssfng  the  palms  and  carrying  them  in  procession 
has  no  ofiicfal  warrant,  and  [s  therefore  without  any  significance 
as  illustrating  the  authoritative  point  of  view  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Of  the  Lutheran  churches  only  that  of  Brandenburg  seems  lo 
have  kept  the  Palm  Sunday  procession  for  a  while.  This  wat 
prescribed  by  the  Church  order  (Kirekenordmmi)  of  1540, 
but  without  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  palms;  it  was 
abolished  by  the  trvised  Church  order  of  1577. 

See  the  article  " Palmsonnlat"  in  Wetier  uimJ  Wclte,  Kirthen- 
Urtkon  (inded.).  ix.  1319  sqq,;  article  "  Woc\t.  ifOia,"by  Dftwsia 
Henog.Hauck,  Rt^tntyUopHit  (3rd  ed..  Leipzig.  IQ96),  xxi.  41S; 
\V~iepen,  Palmsoniaatsproteist^ntn  tind  Palmtul  (Bonn.  1903);  L 
Duchesne,  Orithiet  da  eulu  Ckriiten  (ind  ed..  Paris,  iSoA),  p.  137- 
For  ceremonies  anciently  observed  in  England  on  Palra  Sunday 
tee  M.  £.  C.  Wakott.  Sacral  AukaMhfy  (1868)  and  J.  Brand. 
P»pKlor  wKsgnftttf  (cd.  1S70}. 

PAUITRA,  the  Gteek  and  tatln  Dome  of  a  fatiims  diy  of 
the  East,  now  a  mtre  collection  of  Arab  hoveb,  but  still  an  objca 
of  interest  on  account  of  its  wonderful  rUlaa.   In  1  Chron. 

■  For  curious  Instances  of  the  part  played  by  tbe  AM  in  medieval 
diurch  festivals  see  the  article  F(xh.s.  Feast  OP, 
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viii.  4t  ^  in  the  nitive  imctiptioBa,'  It  Ik  cmfled  TldtDor,  ud 
tliis  b  the  name  by  which  it  ii  knowo  unong  the  Arabs  at  the 
pratent  day  CDulmur,  Tudinur)>  The  utt  ol  Palmyn  lies 
■JO  m.  N.E.  of  Damuciis  and  five  day^  cund  jovniqr  fmn 
the  EtifArates,  In  an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  deatrt,  1,300  (t.  above 
sea-tevcL  At  this  point  the  great  tnde  toatcs  met  in  ancient 
times,  the  one  crossing  from  the  Phoenician  ports  to  the  Persian 
OuU,  the  other  coming  up  from  Petra  and  south  Ar^iia. 

Hie  nriieM  mentira  of  Palmyra  is  In  3  Cbnn.  viH.  4,  wbetc 
Solomon  b  said  to  have  built  "  Tadmor  i*  the  wHdemets 
I  Kings  LI.  18,  however,  from  which  the  Chrgslder  derived  his 
statement,  reads  "  Tamar  "  in  the  Hebrewtezt,  with  "  Tadmor  " 
in  the  Het»ew  margin;  there  cut  be  no  doubt  thai  the  text 
is  ritfrt  and  rcfcss  to  Tamar  in  the  land  of  Judah  (Eiek. 
ilvit  19;  ilvilL  s8).  Tbe  Cfanmider,  we  must  sui^oee, 
altered  the  name  becavM  Tadmor  was  a  dty  more  f»tni|i«»- 
and  renowned  in  his  day,  or  possibly  because  be  wished  to 
increase  the  eztoit  of  Sokunon's  kingdom.  Tbe  dau  of  tbe 
Chronicler  may  be  placed  about  300  B.a,  so  Palmyra  mutt 
have  been  in  existence  long  beftee  then.  Then  fs  reason  to 
believe  that  before  the  6th  century  i.c  the  caravans  reached 
Damascus  without  coming  near  tbe  oasis  of  Tadmor;  probably, 
therefore,  we  may  coiuiect  the  origin  of  the  dty  with  the  gradual 
forward  movement  <rf  tbe  nomad  Anba  vddcb  followed  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  ancient  nationalities  of  Syria  tbe  Babylwiisn 
Empire  (6th  century  B.C.).  Tbe  Arabian  tribes  began  to  take 
possession  of  the  partly  cultivated  lands  east  of  Canaan,  became 
masters  of  the  Eastern  trade,  gradually  acquired  settled  habits, 
•nd  leaiaed  to  speak  and  write  in  Aramaic,  tbe  language  wbkh 
was  most  widebr  current  tbrou^MUt  tbe  regjon  west  of  the 
Euphrates  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  Empire  (6th-4tb  century 
B.C.).  It  is  not  till  much  later  that  PahnyTa  &rst  appears  in 
Western  literature.  We  learn  from  Akwui  (Adf.  ciV  v.  9)  that 
In  4>~4i  B-C.  the  dty  was  rich  enai«h  to  exdtc  the  cupidity 
of  H.  AntMiius  (Marit  Antony),  while  tbe  population  was  not  too 
large  to  save  itself  by  timely  flighu  The  series  of  native 
inmiptlms,  written  in  Aramaic,  begins  a  few  years  after;  the 
ctriicat  bears  the  date  304  of  the  Selcudd  era,  Le.  9  B.C.  (Cooke, 
NarlkS^mtu  ItucripliMU  No.  141-Vogtie,  Syrie  C<Hln!t 
No.  50a);  by  this  time  Palnqrn  had  become  an  important 
trade-post  between  the  Roman  and  the  Parthian  states.  Its 
characteristic  dvitisation  grew  out  of  a  mixture  of  various 
elements,  Arabic,  Aramaic,  Gredt  and  Kontao.  Tbe  bulk  of 
the  population  was  of  Anb  race,  and  though  Aramaic  «m  used 
as  tbe  written  language,  in  codudod  intercourse  Arabic  had  by 
no  meant  disappeitcd.  The  prt^  names  and  tbe  names  of 
dntiet,  whOe  partly  Aramnic,  are  also  in  part  unmistakably 
Arabic:  it  it  auggestive  that  m  purely  Arabjc  term  (Ja^d,  NSI. 
Ko.  136)  wtt  used  fw  tbe  septt  into  whld  the  dtiaent  were 
divided. 

OripnaUy  kn  Arab  settlement,  the  oasis  was  transformed  In 
the  course  of  lime  from  a  mere  halting-place  for  caravans  to 
a  city  of  tbe  first  tank.  Tbe  true  ^b  despises  sgriculturc; 
but  the  pursuit  of  commerce,  the  organization  aikd  conduct,  of 
trading  caravans,  cannot  be  carried  on  without  widespread 
connexions  of  blood  and  hoq>italily  between  the  merchant  and 
the  leading  sheiks  on  the  route.  An  Arabian  merchant  city 
is  thus  neceuarily  aristoaatic,  and  iu  chiefs  can-  hardly  be 
other  than  pure  Anba  of  good  blood.  Palmyra  also  pMsesscd 
the  character  of  a  religious  centre,  with  ibe  wonhip  of  the  Sun- 
god  dominating  that  of  inferior  deities. 

The  chief  luxuries  ol  tbe  andent  world,  silks,  jewels,  pearls, 
perfumes,  incense  and  tbe  like,  were  drawn  from  India,  China 
and  aouthcra  AiaNa.  nfaiy  <Jif.  H.  sii.  41)  reckon*  the  yearly 
import  of  these  wares  taito  Rone  at  not  less  than  tbree-<piarters  of 
a  million  of  Englisb  money.   Tbe  tnde  followed  two  routes: 

*  How  the  name  Palmyra  aroae  I*  obvw*.  The  Greek  for  a 
is  4m>>I.  and  tbe  Greek  encEne  -yra  could  not  have  been  affixed 
to  tbe  Latin  paima.  Schuliem  (ViM  Sal..  Index  fotr)  citei 
Totmr  asa  vsrisnl  of  the  Arabic  name;  thiemi^  nMu"aboand- 
Ing  ia  palms  "  (from  the  root  lamar);  otherwise  Tadmor  may  have 
been  originally  an  Asqrrian  name.    See  Laprde,  BUang  iar 


one  by  the  Ited  Sea,  Egypt  mA  Ahxandiia.  ibe  otbcr  boa  it* 

Persian  Gulf  through  tbe  Syro-AraUan  desert.  Dk  kuff, 
when  tbe  N^tataean  kingdom  trf  Fetn  (4.*.)  cant  to  m  tmd 
<AJk  loj),  passed  into  tbe  hudt  of  Un  Pnlaqnaw  wrtdwu 
Their  caravans  (niMlltt)  tnvdicd  right  aoMs  ibe  desert  to  the 
great  entrepAts  00  the  Euphnio,  Vologcaias,  about  55  m.  aomb- 
east-of  Ballon,  or  Forath  or  Cbanz  dose  to  the  Persian  GuV 
(JV5/.  Not.  it^tis)-  The  tndo  was  caomcwtly  pnfitabk, 
imt  only  to  ths  mcxchintt  but  to  tbe  town,  iriddi  leidad  a 
tigoroul  duty  oe  all  eiportt  and  impom;  it  tbe  nme  tine 
formidable  rUis  bad  to  be  faced  both  frem  tbe  dcwtt-tribes  and 
from  the  Parthiant,  and  successfully  to  pbn  or  convoy  a  gml 
caravan  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinguished  service  to  tbe 
stat^  often  rccognlied  by  public  nManiBenU  occtfld  by  "  cowncal 
and  people "  or  by  the  mtKfaanta  Interested  in  tbe  venture. 
These  monuments,  a  conqiicuous  feature  of  Palmyrcne  ardii- 
tecture,  took  the  form  of  statues  [daccd  on  brackeU  projecting 
from  the  upper  part  of  tbe  piUan  which  lined  the  pn'ndpnl 
tborougfafarci.  Thus  aioae,  beside  mbor  streets,  the  tmpiMteic 
central  avenue  whidi,  starting  boat  «  triunspbal  arcli  near 
the  great  temple  of  the  Sim,  formed  the  main  axis  of  tbe  dty 
from  south-east  to  tMrth-west  for  a  length  of  1x40  yards,  and 
at  one  time  consisted  of  not  kta  than  790  "Jm-to  of  racy-wfaita 
limestone,  each  55  ft.  high. 

Local  Industries  do  not  teem  to  have  been  fanportnat.  Om 
of  tbe  chief  of  tbem  was  the  production  of  mit  from  tlie  dcposiu 
of  the  desert;*  another  was  no  doubt  tbe  mamifactwe  of 
leather;  tbe  inscriptions  mention  alto  a  powcrfid  gild  of  wostcts 
in  gold  and  ulver  iNSI.  No.  ia6);  but  Palmyn  was  not  «m 
industrial  town,  and  tbe  omcling  fiscal  tystcm  wbich  dirw 
profit  even  out  of  the  bare  nooessarics  of  life— «ndi  as  waia, 
oil,  wheat,  salt,  wine,  straw,  wool,  dcint  (see  Tarig  ii.  i.  NSt. 
pp.  31s  sqq.)— must  have  weighed  besvily  upon  the  aniMa 
class.  Tbe  prominent  towannen  were  cnmed  fai  the  a^foiaaf 
lion  and  of  camvanit  tbe  diidMf|K 

of  public  offices  such  as  those  of  tinOgu,  secretary,  gnaidiBa  aC 
the  wells,  president  of  the  banquets  <rf  Bd,  chief  of  the  market 
(see  NSI.  Not.  114,  us,  lat,  la*),  lometimea  tbe  victuallii« 
of  a  Ronan  expedition.  The  eafiabte  pcrfonnanoe  of  ikoc 
functions,  which  often  involved  considerable  pecuniary  sacriAcaa, 
ensured  public  esteem,  honorary  btscripllons  and  statues:  and 
to  these  honours  the  head  of  a  great  bouse  was  careful  to  add 
the  glny  of  a  qileadid  tomb,  eontecnted  as  the  "  ktig  botne  " 
(Ul  "bouse  of  eternity,"  cf.  Eccle*.  xiL  s)  of  hbnself,  Ub  bom 
and  Us  sons'  sons  tor  ever.  These  tombs,  whidi  Re  ooUUc 
the  dty  and  overlook  it  from  the  surrounding  hills,  a  featnc 
cbaiacteristicaUy  Arabic,  remain  the  most  interesting  menu- 
menu  of  Palmyra.  Some  are  lofty  towen  containing  acpuldnt 
cbanbert  in  tlotiet;  ■  otbera  an  house-like  buildings  witk  a 
sini^  chamber  and  a  richly  ornamented  portico;  tbe  tfaki  ol 
these  ■  chambers  within  sre  adorned  with  tbe  namia  and 
sculptured  portraits  of  the  dead.  As  a  rule  the  buildinci  o( 
Palmyra  do  iwt  possess  any  architectural  individoality,  bat 
these  tombs  are  an  exoqition.  The  style  of  all  the  ruins  is  lata 
clasHC  and  highly  ornate,  but  without  relinemctit. 

Tbe  rise  of  Palmyra  to  a  position  of  political  ImponaiK* 
may  be  dated  from  the  time  when  the  RomMs  csiafaKdwd 
themsdves  on  the  Syrian  coast.  At  early  at  tbe  first  impcrU 
period  the  dty  muu  have  admitted  the  tiuerafaity  of  Rmae, 
for  decrees  rcq>ecting  Its  cuttoaMluet  were  ittued  by  Cemnnicn 
(a.d.  17-19)  and  Cn.Domitiu3Corbuto(AJ>.  sr-66).  At  ihtsaww 
time  Uk  city  had  by  no  means  surrendered  Hs  Indtpendeme. 
for  even  in  the  days  of  Vespasian  (a.d.  69-79)  >be  distincti\« 

' "  Tbe  wU  of  this  mar^  (eatt  of  Palmyra]  is  so  impcrfoatrd 
with  salt  that  a  trench  or  pit  sunk  in  il  becomes Mtcd  in  a  sfcdrt 
time  with  concentrated  brine,  the  water  of  which  evaporates  in  ihe 
intense  sunshine  and  leaves  an  inerusntion  of  cwrilnrt  Mb." 
Post.  NarraliK  ef  a  Stand  Jtmrntf  fs  Afaqra  in  PaL  EapL  Faiwra 
Otly.  St.(i893).  p.3>4- 

■  One  of  these  tomh-towers,  called  Kasr  eih-ThvnIych.  b  1 1 1  fL 
high,  33I  ft.  square  at  the  baw.  35  ft.  8  in.  smiare  above  the  faaw- 
inent;ltconuiBssiii  Horiesand  pUKMfor  aBooodie*.  OppoMteibe 
cnttance  within  ba  hati  wiih  rtccsies  for  coffins  and  a  rfchly  pandsd 
osiliagi  anderweatb  is  aa  Immsnss  vaulL 
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^M^loa  of  Palmjm  *a  an  tntfrnedUte  sUU  between  tl»  two 
ttreat  powers  of  Rome  and  Paitliia  was  recognised  and  catefulty 
.wmtchcd.  Hie  splendid  period  of  Palmyra  (aa.  130-370),  to 
^bich  tbe  greater  part  of  the  inscribed  raonumeots  belong, 
•tarted  from  Ux  overthrow  of  Petra  (ajx  105),  which  left 
Palmyra  withoot  a  competitor  for  the  Eastern  trade.  Hadrian 
treated  the  city  with  special  favour,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  in  Aj>.  130,  granted  it  the  name  of  Hadriana  Palmyra 
(■OTi  nmn  NSl.  p.  311).  Under  the  same  emperor  the 
customs  were  revved  and  a  new  tarifi  prMnulgated  (April, 
A.D.  137),  cancelling  the  loose  qrstem  of  taxation  "  tiy  custom  " 
which  formerly  bad  prevailed.'  The  great  fiscal  inscription, 
vrbich  still  rctnains  where  it  was  set  np,  gives  the  fullest  picture 
erf  the  life  and  commerce  of  the  dty.  Hie  government  was 
vested  in  the  ooancil  (fiovM)  and  people  ^im),  and  admln- 
istcred  by  civQ  oflicen  with  Greek  titles,  the  protdrot  (president), 
the  pommat4us  (secretary),  the  nrcbons,  syndics  and  iekapt^ 
(•  fbcal  rooncil  «f  ten),  following  the  model  of  a  Greek  muni- 
dpatity  under  the  Koman  Empire.  At  a  later  date ,  probably 
under  Septimins  Sevenu  or  CamcalU  (beginning  of  jrd  century), 
Patmyn  received  the  Jut  ^^kmm  and  the  status  of  a  colony; 
the  executive  offidata  of  the  council  and  people  were  called 
<Iratff«,  equivalent  to  the  Roman  ianmrin  {NSt.  Nos.  iii,  tij); 
•nd  Falmynnet  who  became  Roman  dtizeos  began  to  take 
RcMma  names,  usually  Septimius  or  JuUu*  Aurelius,  in  addition 
to  their  native  names. 

I  It  was  the  Parthian  wars  of  the  3rd  century  which  biougjit 
Palmyra  to  the  front,  and  for  a  bdef  period  raised  her  to  an 
aldMM  dtisling  poaitJon  as  mistress  of  the  Roman  East  A 
new  career  of  ambition  was  opened  to  her  dtiiens  In  the  Roman 
honours  that  rewarded  services  to  the  imperial  armies' during 
their  frequent  expeditions  in  the  East  One  bouse  which  was 
thus  distinguished  bad  risen  to  a  leading  place  In  the  dty  and 
before  long  fdayed  no  small  part  in  the  world's  histmy.  Its 
mem  ben,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions,  prefixed  to  thdr 
Semitic  namta  the  Roman  gttUUiaum  of  Septimius,  which  shows 
that  they  received  the  dtiaenship  under  Septimius  Severus 
(a-O.  igjrtii),  pmumabty  fn  Koognition  of  their  services  in 
connexion  with  his  Parthian  expedition.  In  the  next  generation 
Septimius  Odainath  or  Odenathus,  son  of  Hainn,  had  attained 
the  rank  of  Roman  senator  {mrr*>ar''"^  Vogfl6  No.  ai,  NSt. 
p.  385  K.).  conferred  no  doubt  when  Alexander  Severus  visited 
Palmyra  in  a.0.  130-331;  his  son  again,  Septimius  Halran, 
■eeina  to  have  been  the  fiiit  of  the  hnSty  to  mdve  the  title  of 
Ris  Tadnor  ("  chief  of  Twlmor")  in  additioa  to  his  Roman 
tank  (If SI.  No.  115);  while  his  son — the  relationship,  though 
nowhere  stated,  is  practically  certain — the  famous  Stptimius 
Odaiiuth,  commonly  known  as  Odenathus  (f.t.),  the  husband 
of  Zraobia,  received  even  higher  rank,  the  coomlar  dignity 
(farariAAf)  wblch  is  given  blm  In  u  Inscription  dated  a.d.  158, 
in  the  reign  of  Valerian  {fiSI.  No.  136).  The  East  was  then 
•giuted  by  the  advance  of  the  Parthian  Empire  under  the 
SaseanMae,  and  the  Palmyrenes,  in  spite  of  their  Roman  honours 
and  their  Roman  dvQization,  which  did  not  really  go  much 
bdow  the  surface,  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  commit  them- 
selves altogether  to  the  Roman  side.*  fiut  Parthian  ambitions 
made  it  necessary  lor  the  Palmyrenes  to  choose  one  side  or 
Other,  and  their  cboioe  leaned  towards  Rome,  both  became 
they  . dreaded  fnteiference  with  their  rdlgions  freedom  and 
beouse  the  Roman  emperor  was  further  off  than  the  Persian 
king.  In  the  contests  which  foUomd  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Palmyrene  princes  cherished  the  Idea  of  an  independent 
empire  of  their  own,  though  they  never  threw  over  their  alle- 
glance  to  the  Roman  nuenin  until  the  doaiiig  act  ol  the  dnma- 
Iheir  opportunity  came  with  the  dinater  vriud  beldl  the 
Roman  army  under  Valerian  <f;«.)  at  Edesso,  a  disMter,  says 

'  'The  fnlt  text,  both  Greek  and  P^myrene,  with  an  EmfUh 
liaiMUtion,  Is  ghiwn  in  NSJ.  pp.  313-340.  The  tariS  should  be 
ampared  with  the  Cnek  Tarm  et  Coptoa  A.B  90  (FBBdsra  Pelrie, 
K^i^^  37  «|q.)  and  the  Latin  Tariff  .of  Zarai  (Cv^skkt.  lot 

■For  the  general  history  of  the  Period  MS  fttsu:  HMwy,  A. 
|vBL,"ThaSaMaBiBa  Enpinb'' 


HoBnwn,  which  had  nearly  the  same  rigrifiomca  for  the 
Roman  East  as  the  victory  of  the  Goths  at  the  nouth  of  tha 
Danube  and  the  fall  of  Dcdus;  the  emperor  was  captured 
(a J).  360)  and  died  in  captivity.  The  Persian*  swept  victoriously 
over  Asia  Minor  and  North  Syria;  not  however  without  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  Odenathus,  who  inflicted  considerable  knees 
on  the  bands  returning  home  from  the  pillage  of  Antioch.  It 
was  probably  not  kng  after  this  that  Odenathus,  with  a  keen 
eye  for  his  advantage,  made  an  attempt  to  atuch  himself  to 
Sbapur  I.  (f.t.)  the  Persian  king;'  bis  gifu  and  letters,  however, 
were  contemptuously  rejected,  and  from  that  time,  as  it  seems, 
he  threw  hioisetf  warmly  into  the  Roman  cause.  After  the 
captivity  and  death  of  Valerian,  Gallienus  succeeded  to  a  merely 
nominal  rule  in  the  East,  and  was  too  careless  and  self-indulgent 
to  take  any  active  measures  to  recover  the  lost  provinces. 
Thereupon  the  two  leading  generals  of  the  Roman  army, 
Uacrianus  and  Callistus,  renounced  their  allegiance  and  pro- 
claimed the  two  sons  of  the  former  as  emperors  (A.a  361). 
During  tha  crisis  Odenathus  remained  loyal  10  Gallienus,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  fiddity  by  the  grant  of  a  position  without 
parallel  under  ordinary  ciimmstances;  as  hereditary  prince  of 
Palmyra  be  was  appointed  dux  OriaUit,  a  sort  of  vice-emperor 
for  the  East  <a.d.  a6i).  He  started  promptly  upon  the  work 
of  recovery.  Wth  his  Palmyrene  troops,*  strengthened  by 
what  was  left  of  the  Roman  army  rarps,  he  took  the  ofTciuive 
against  Shapur,  defeated  him  at  Ctesipboo,  and  in  a  series  of 
brilliant  engagements  won  back  the  East  t<a  Rome.  During 
bis  absence  at  the  wais,  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions  (aj>. 
s6»-*67}  that  Palmyra  was  administered  by  his  deputy  Septi- 
mius Worod,  "  procurator  ducenaiius  of  Caiesar  our  lord,"  also 
styled  "  commandant,"  as  being  Odenathus'  viceroy  (ipyaxir^ 
NSl.  Noi.  137-tag).  Then  in  the  senith  of  his  success 
Odenathus  was  assassinated  at  Qiomf  (Emesa)  along  with  his 
eldest  tt^i  Uerodfs  (aa,  s66-367)-  The  fortunes  of  Palmyra 
now  passed  into  the  vigorous  hands  ti  Zkhobu  (f.t.),  who  bad 
been  activdy  supporting  her  husband  in  hia  ptdicy.  Zeoobia 
seems  to  have  ruled  on  behalf  of  her  yotmg  son  Wahab-allath 
or  Athe&odOnis  as  the  name  Is  Ciaeciaed,  counts  the  yean 
of  his  reign  from  the  date  of  lUt  father's  death.  Under 
Odeaatbos  Palmyra  had  otended  her  sway  over  Syria  end 
Arabia,  perhaps  also  over  Armenia,  CiHda  and  Cappadocia; 
but  now  the  troops  of  Zenobia,  numbering  it  is  said  70,000^ 
proceeded  to  occupy  Egypt;  the  Romans  under  Probus  resisted 
vigonnisly  but  without  avsQ,  and  by  tbe  beginning  of  aj>.  170, 
nen  AnnUan  sacceeded  Claudius  as  emperor,  Wabab-aUath 
was  governing  Egypt  with  the  title  of  "  king."  His  coins  of 
370  struck  at  Alexandria  beaf  the  legend  v(^)  c(<miularis) 
R{omanonimi  imiptrahr)  Hp*)  Xioiiiaturum)  and  display  his 
head  boide  that  of  Anidiaa,  but  the  latter  alooe  is  styled 
AttpiHiis.  MeamrhUa  tbe  Palrayreoes  were  pushing  their 
influence  not  only  in  Egypt  but  in  Asia  Minor;  they  contrived 
to  establish  garrisons  as  far  west  as  Ancyra  and  even  Chalcedon 
opposite  Bysantium,  while  still  professing  to  aa  under  the 
tettas  of  the  joint  rule  conferred  by  GaUkmis.  Then  in  the 
course  of  the  year  A-D.  370-371  came  the  inevitable  and  open 
breach.  In  Palmyra  Zenobia  is  still  called  "  queen  "  OaafXttfffo, 
NSl.  No.  131;  cf.  Wadd.  aiiS),  but  In  distant  quarters,  such 
as  Egypt,  she  and  her  son  claim  the  dignity  of  Augustus; 

*  f^ttras  Patridus.  Fram.  kiit.  pott.  iv.  1S7. 

*  Tbe  Palm)rrene  archers  were  especially  (amou*.  Appian 
roention*  them  in  connexion  with  M.  Antony'*  raid  in  41  b.c.  [Bdl. 
civ.  v.  g).  Later  on  a  continKcnt  terved  with  the  Roman  army  in 
Africa,  Britain,  Italy,  Hungary,  where  grave-«tanea  with  Paltnyrene 
and  Latin  inscriptioni  have  been  found;  sec  Lidibanki,  Nordstm. 
tpitr.  p.  481  Kq. ;  Ephtmtria,  iL  9a  (a  Latin  iiucriplton  ol  tbe  tinw  of 
Marcus  AureUusj,  and  NSl.  p.  311.  The  South  Shield*  iiucription, 
now  in  tbe  Free  Library  of  tbe  town,  was  found  in  the  neichbouring 
Roman  camp;  it  is  given  in  NSl.  p.  zu.  Tbe  Palmyrene  soldier 
who  Mt  (t  up  was  no  doubt  an  archer.  Jewieb  tndttiaa  had  reason 
to  reinembei  thew  formidable  Palmyrene*  in  the  Roman  amies; 
aooordiac  to  tbe  Talmud  80,000  of  tnem  SMtsted  at  tbe  destruction 
of  the  Sm  temple,  8000  at  that  of  tbe  second  1  Tabn.  Jerus. 
Tmamlh,  foL  W  a,  Midmsh  £Ua.  ii  9.  For  other  references  to 
Palmyra  (called  Tanpod)  Is  tha  lUaual  see  Nmbauar  Gfcr*  du, 
rafshjotaiN. 
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PALNI  HILLS— PALO  ALTO 


Wshjb-aDatMstkrcwIbeglMtolttDeoDiinat  AknsdrtewntKKit ' 
Uk  bewl  at  Aurdiui  ami  bMring  (be  imperial  titk;  aad  Zenotm'i 
coins  bar  ibe  ume.  It  was  at  this  time  (aJ).  >7i)  thst  tbe  two 
chief  Palmyrcne  {CBcnh  Zabdi  and  Zabbai,  Kt  vp  a  statue 
to  tbe  deonaed  Odenathus  and  gave  him  the  sounding  designa- 
tioa  of  "  king  of  kmgs  and  nstorer  of  the  whole  city  "  (f/SI. 
No.  ijo).  These  sssumptroRs  marked  a  definite  rejectioii  of 
aU  aUegiaDCe  to  Rome.  Aurclian,  tbe  true  Augustus,  quicklj 
grasped  the  situation,  a/id  took  slrenuoos  measures  to  deal  with 
it.  At  tbe  dose  of  aj>.  170  Prohus  bron^t  back  Egypt  into  tbe 
empire,  not  without  a  considerable  nruggle;  then  in  171  Aurriian 
made  preparations  for  a  great  campaign  against  the  seat  of  tbe 
mischief  itself.  He  approached  by  way  of  Cappadocia,  where  he 
reduced  the  Palmyrene  garrisons,  and  thence  through  Cilicia 
he  entered  Syria.  At  Antioch  tbe  Palmyrene  forces  under 
Zabdl  attempted  to  resist  his  advances,  but  they  were  compelled 
to  tall  back  upon  the  great  route  which  leads  from  Antioch 
through  Emesa  (mod.  Ijomj)  to  their  native  city.  At  Emesa 
Lhe  Palrayrenes  were  defeated  in  a  stiffly  contested  battle.  At 
length  Auielian  arrived  before  the  walls  ^  Palmyra,  which  was 
captured  probably  in  the  spring  of  aj>.  tjt.  la  accordance 
with  the  luddous  policy  which  be  had  obserred  la  Asia  Uinor 
and  at  Antioch,  he  granted  full  pardon  to  the  citizens;  only 
tbe  chief  officii  and  advisers  were  put  to  death;  Zenobia  and 
ber  son  were  captured  and  reserved  for  his  triumph  when  be 
ictunwd  to  Rone.  Bnt  the  final  stage  in  tbe  conquest  of  tbe 
dty  was  yet  to  come.  A  few  months  later,  in  tbe  autumn  of 
i7»— the  ktest  inscriptioD  Is  dated  August  17*  (VogOC,  No.  1 16) 
— the  Falmyrcncs  revolted,  killed  tbe  Roman  ganison  quartered 
in  the  city,  and  prodaimed  one  Antiocbus  as  tbrir  chief. 
AuidUn  heard  of  it  just  when  he  had  crossed  the  Hellespont 
on  his  way  home.  Heietnmed  instantly  before  any  one  expected 
Um,  and  took  the  dty  by  surprise.  Palmyra  was  destroyed  and 
the  population  put  to  tbe  sword.  Aurelian  ratond  tbe  walls 
and  tbe  great  Temple  of  the  Sun  (*J>.  173):  but  the  dty  never 
recovered  its  splendour  or  Importance. 

£MCtMf(.~Tbe  lannMge  apokcn  at  Pafanyra  was  a  dialect  of 
wtstera  Aramaic,  and  belong*  to  the  tame  group  as  Natutaean  and 
the  Aramaic  tpoken  in  Ecypc  In  some  important  pcnnts,  however, 
tbe  diakct  wa*  related  to  the  eastern  Aiamaic  or  Syrian  («.{.  the 
plur.  endtng  in  I';  tbe  droppii^  of  the  final  I  of  tbe  prooeminal 
aattx  tUfd  pen  ting,  with  noana.  and  of  the  final  i  m  the  third 
pen.  pi  of  tbe  verb;  tbe  Infin.  eading  i,  Ac).  But  the  lebtioo  to 
wtatem  Aramaic  is  closer:  ipcdany  chaiactcrictic  are  tbe  following 
features:  tbe  inpert.  be^m'iu  Mth  y,  not  as  In  Syriac  and  the 
eaMera  dialccti  with  a  or  f;  IM  ptur.  ending  •ajjd'i  the  forms  of 
tbe  demonstrative  praneuna.  Ac  As  the  bulk  of  the  populatiaa  waa 
ol  Arab  rate,  it  b  not  turpdiing  that  rttany  of  the  proper  name*  are 
Arabic  and  <)i;ii  Anbic  wwdi  cccur  In  the  iascriptiQns. 

Tbe  technitj]  tcr^nB  of  niunicipd  government  are  mostly  Creek, 
traniUteratcd  into  Palmyrent:  a  few  Laiin  words  ooctir,  of  course 
In  Aramaic  forms.  For  funhrr  cturnttcffadcs  of  the  dialect  Me 
NOIdekcZDifCxxiv.  S5-to).  7hr  ^viiungtaa modified  (ocnof  the 
old  Arunaic  cha meter,  ^nd  csptcully  intere^Rg  because  it  repre- 
seoti  almoM  the  last  st^^  throurh  which  tbe  ancient  alphabet 
paued  before  it  developed  into  the  Hcbrtv  sqoare  character. 

Thp  rumn  «f  the  months  «ne  the  urne  a*  tboM  used  by  tbe 
N.it'jtjuns.  S>riirs  anri  Utrr  Jtm,  vit.  the  BAbyloaian.  Tbe 
cak'iiiijr  ihi;  Syn>- Mjccdom^n,  a  v  Ur,  aa  distinct  from  the 
primitive  lurur,  cjlcnd^,  which  Rooua  influence  ditaeoiinated 
thrnuchout  S>tu:  it  wai  practically  a  Rproduction  of  the  JulUn 
ralrniiir.  Dates  were  ledceotd  try  tba  Seleucid  eta,  vhkb  began 
in  October  312  a.c. 

JUipdH.— The  religion  cf  Palmyra  did  not  differ  in  essentials  from 
Oat  ot  tbe  north  Syruai  and  the  Arab  tribes  ci  tbe  eastern  desert. 
Tbe  chief  god  of  the  Palmyienet  was  a  nlar  deity,  called  Samas  or 
Sbamaah  C'  sua  or  Bd.  or  Ualak-bd,>  whose  great  temple  is  itill 
tha  most  JmposbH  ftnfliia  mnwn  the  nuns  of  F^am.  Botb 
Bd  and  Malak-b3  iMIn  of  Babnnnan  ongin.  Sometimes  asic^ 
ditrd  with  the  Son-fod  wm  'AgB-bol  the  Mooafod  who  is  tvpre- 
tented  ai  a  youw  RottSB  wnler  wfth  a  large  crescent  attached  to 
hii  thoulden  (iSm.  t,  and  Vogi 
sodden  qI  the  .^ramiicjn 


'egflf  pi.  xli.  N&  III).  The  great 
'Atlur-'BtJieh,  in  Greek  Atargatis 


'  TianMnbed  Hi}k>xMh>t.  Mala«faehia.  Ac.  and  in  the  Pafaa. 
iMcr.  gives  in  NSI^  p.  t6&,  traasbced  Sol  nnctissinuu!  be  wns 
fuitbcr  ideatified  wiib  Zabi.  Matak^Kl  baa  been  eiplained  as 
"  mawtngtr  of  Bel but  aure  probably  UaJak  b  the  commoa 
BabyboNn  ntthct  wulik  givea  to  various  gods,  and  menns 
"couMdtor";  Halakbd  will  than  b«  tha  •»  aa  the  vMbk 
wpwasniatlva  o(  BcL 


(f .».),  and  Afaib.  tbe  cbid  godds  fi  the  wMt  Anbs.  wow  ahw 
wgnhippedat  Paimyra.  AnoclMr  deity  wboae  name  accMS  m  wwtn* 
insmptwas,  is  Baal-thamim,  L*.  "  B  ol  tbt  heavens." 
•a^mttai,  aometimes  uned  "lord  of  ctcniity,**  but  be  was  noc 
indnded  among  the  national  gods  of  Miayn,  so  far  M  «C  kowv, 
though  be  probably  had  a  temple  tbefb  Anoibfi  intaMing  iMi  ina 
name,  Uidy  discovered,  is  that  of  a  diatiactly  Assbic  Mty  ^'  SbCa- 
alotim  tbe  good  and  boiutiiful  fud  who  does  oat  drink  viae" 
(nSf.  No.  140  B) ;  the  nime  means  '  be  who  accompanies,  the  pro- 
icrtof  of.  the  pvople  tbedivinepatMnof  ihecaravan.  A  canwaw 
form  jL>  ia  Palmvrrae  dClfiesilone  runs  "  To  him  whose  *■•••  w 
blr»cd  lor  es-cr,  the  good  and  tbe  compawirwnie  out  of  rcvareatc 
the  rumc  of  the  ddiy  was  tlx  prooDunced:  was  it  Eld  or  Matak-bd? 
onh  iiotlirins  il-  u        epithet  like  "  lord  of  ricmity  "  tor. 

linctly  Jvwiab  duracter.  Altoce*hcr 
loaod  m  Palmy n as;  sqmm  of  Acn, 


"  tjf  (he  »i?tlU  "1,  n.^?  a  •'. 
about  22  oimei  ol  ^nd 


however,  only  oooir  m  compound  proper  1 
"a.  Palm. 

of  3rd  oeniury  A.o.) 
we  learn  from  a  Latin  tnscriptioa  (ound  on  the  dte.    BdoR  Iha 


After  its  overthrow  by  Aurdiao,  Palmyra  was  paniaOy  ievi\-ed 
as  a  military  tutioa  by_  Diocletian  (etta  of  3rd  century  a.o.). 


time  Cbriaiianiiy  bad  made  its  way  into  the  oasis,  for  amoej  ifaB 
fathers  present  at  the  Council  of  Nicas  (A.D.  ^s)  was  MaiinH 
bishop  of  Palmyra.  The  names  of  two  other  btsnopa  of  the  ^tk 
and  6th  centuries  have cotne  down  to  us.  About  A.D.  aoo,  Palmyra 
was  tbe  station  of  tbe  first  lllyrian  legioa  (Net.  dipt.  i.  gj,  cd.  BOck- 
ing):  Justinian  ia  5*7  furaished  it  witb  an  a<^n«Jwct.  and  bmk  tbe 
waU  of  whicb  the  ruins  still  mnain  (PncofUH,  D€  «Mlif,  IL 
At  tbe  Moslem  conquest  of  Syria.  Paimyn  capitulatrd  to  KblUd 
(sec  CalIFHATB)  without  emfatadne  Ishm  (BaUdaort  IBaUdburil. 
Ill  seq.;  Yiqflt<  <5t)-  The  town^Mcarae  a  Moslem  lorrrem  aad 
Modved  a  conswwiHe  Amb  colnay;  for  in  tbe  reign  el  McrwAa 
II.  (A.H.  127-131}  it  sent  a  tboomnd  Kalbite  hotsemen  to  aid  dM 
revolt  of  Emesa.  to  the  diurict  of  which  it  ii  reckoned  by  the  Arabic 
nographers.  The  tcbeltion  was  sternly  suppressed  and  tbe  walls  of 
the  city  destroyed  (Ibn  sl-Athir,  A.n.  137.  ed.  Tombcrg  V..  S49: 
d.  Fr^t.  kuL  «r.  139,  Iba  Width,  ii.  ajo).-  In  tlis  t"— ^ 
Ylqiit  tdls  a  curious  story  of  the  oyemng  nfoaa  of  tbe  tomba  by  Urn 
caliph,  which  in  spite  of  fabulous  incidents,  tccallios  tbe  Incnd  <rf 
Roaeric  the  Colh,  shows  some  traces  of  local  knovledge.  The  miDS 
of  Pabnyra  greatly  interested  the  Arabs,  and  afv  comtnemorarc^ 
in  several  poems  ouoted  by  Ylqfit  and  otben;  they  are  rsferrtd  tw 
by  tbt  early  poet  FUbigba  as  proofs  of  the  mi^i  of  Solomon  and  k« 
sovereignty  over  ibdr  builders  tbe  Jinn  (Dcrenbourg,  JMrn.  At. 
xU.  169} — a  legend  which  must  have  come  from  the  Jews,  who  diSer 
ctt'ng  to  the  ruins  after  the  grent  overthrow  or  returned  ia  the  time 
cl  Diodetian.  References  to  f^lnma  in  later  rimri  haw  bMa 
collected  by  Quatramte.  SuUomM  HamUmki,  ii.pt.  1.  _p.  aS5  sc^ 
All  but  annihilated  by  earthquake  in  tbe  itth  century,  it  rccotenra 
coniiderabk  prosperity:  when  Beniambi  of  Tudela  vbiled  the  div. 
which  was  still  caDtd  Tadmer,  be  tonnd  moo  Jew*  within  tbe  wsJb 


in  tbe  courtyard  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  The  ruins  first  been 


to  Europe  ihivugh  the  visit  of  Dr  WilEam  HalUas  of  Alef» 
in  1691:  hii  Rdatim  af  a  Boyaft  ia  Taiwur  has  been  primed  fitMn  bin 

autograph  in  tbe  FaL  ILxplor.  Fund's  Quarteriy  Statement  few  itaOL 
Halifax  not  only  took  measurements,  but  co^cd  it  Creek  and  a 
Patmyieiie  texts.  The  aictiitecture  was  carefully  studied  by  Wooj 
and  Dawkios  in  1751,  whose  splendid  feUo  (71*  Rtdms  •/  Afatyw, 
London.  ITSJ)  also  gave  copies  of  insniptiona.  But  the  spigmphM 
sKalih  of  nUrayra  was  first  opened  to  study  by  the  cntlciEtiowa 
W^Hclington  (vol.  iii.)  And  Oe  VogU  (£n  Syna  cralmb)  made  in 
ie6i-[&63.  Since  thai  time  tbe  most  valuable  document  wbicb  ban 
come  I'}  lii^ht  is  the  Rnrat  fiaeal  iMkriptHM  discowett  In  'iM*  bjP 
Prince  AUimeldc  I.azjn:w. 

S^calso  A.  D.  Mordini.i.-in,2litSMwb.  of  the  Munich  Acad.(tS70; 
Sathau,  ZDMC.  xi>v.  ii  q.;  D.  H.  Muller,  Paim.  Imtfkr.  ilM^l 
).  \!i  inn  /"f-'n;  vti;- (1899) ;  Clermont-Canneau,  Elt^a 
e  r-n.:'.  jcrr^^:.  sr.  ifi.,v.,  vii.;  Lidibarski.  C^ArsKr*.-.  L 

at  iicim.  P^lm.  Inxkr.  (190^:  The  iM^atSmra  tif^ 

U-".  Lr>.  the  new  texts  wUcb  have  been  pabtished  dan 
19UO.  Fur  the  coins  von  SsOet's  firtttm  sea  Pwtmjra  (iBW) 
must  be  read  K-iih  his  later  caiay  in  the  Misi.  ZtiMkr.  iL  U 
M)q.  fiH7o).  CniicaT  ditcutrions  of  the  Mstory  «il  be  fe — '  ^ 
Sdiiller.  Cir:irL  if.  Aomsabni  j;ausnn&,  L  a  Tsii  (tl  ~ 
and  SS7  sqq-.  and  Mommaea,  Pmimm  qf .  ~ 
(Eng.  tiaas.,  1886J,  pp.  9a  sqq. 

mm  RIUS,  ■  fSBm  of  hOb  ia  muh  iDdia.  in  tbe  Madma 
Atifct  flf  Hndns.  Tliqr  u*  an  ofbhoot  from  the  We«cca 
Ghats,  and,  sAile  dbtlnct  Eraa  the  idfacent  Anaaalai  BiM, 
form  pait  of  tbe  same  ^atem.  They  contain  the  bin  station 
of  Kodaikinal  IjMo  ft.),  which  has  a  milder  and  mom  eqaaUc 
climate  thn  Ooucamuw)  to  tbe  Nflipri  Hitts.  There  is  som 
cofiee  cuhtvaikm  on  the  lower  dopes. 

PALD  ALIO,  a  dty  of  SanU  Ctam  coanty,  Calilomia,  V.SJI., 
belwccn  two  ol  the  coast  nnsia,  about  sS     S.  of  Saa  FiandM^ 


aittMa).K>.to3a9«. 
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■nd  abont  i8  tn,-  fioin  tbt  Kt.  Pop.  (1910}  It  >s  served 

by  the  coast  diviaion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  tailway,  and  it  the 
nilway  tuUon  for  Lclaad  Stanford  Jr.  University  (i-t.),  which 
b  abtmt  i  n.  aontli-wat  of  the  city*  At  Menlo  Porlt  is  St 
Patrick's  Theological  Semfaiary  (Roman  Catholic).  By  all  real 
mate  deeds  the  sale  of  intoxicating  b'quorsii  for  ever  i»oliibited 
in  the  cityi  and  an  act  of  the  slate  legislature  in  1909  prohibited 
t)ie  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  witiiin  ij  m,  of  the  gtoundt  of  tho 
univenity.  The  name  (Sp.  "  Ull  tree  ")  wu  derived  from  a 
solitary  tedwood-trec  standing  in  the  outskirts  <rf  the  dty, 
Palo  Alto  was  laid  out  in  iSgi,  but  had  no  real  existence  before 
1S93.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  tonn  in  1894,  having  previously 
been  a  part  of  Mayfield  township;  in  iqoq  it  was  charimd  as  a 
dty.  Palo  Alio  saflered  severely  in  the  flutbqoake  of  igoS. 

PAUHntO  DB  CAStRO  Y  VBLASCO,  AOSCLO  UTmnO 
(1653-1736},  Spanislr  painter  and  writer  on  art,  was  bom  of  good 
^mily  at  fiujalance,  near  Cordoba,  in  1653,  and  studied  philo- 
upby.  theology  and  law  at  that  capital,  receiving  also  lesions 
bi  painting  bom  Valdcs  Leal,  who  visited  Cordoba  In  167*,  and 
afterrards  from  Alfaro  <i675).  After  talung  minor  orders  be 
removed  to  Madrid  in  1678,  where  he  associated  with  AUaro. 
CocUo  and  Carefio,  and  executed  some  indifferent  frestoes.  He 
soon  afterwards  married  a  lady  of  rank,  and,  having  been 
appointed  alcalde  of  the  meita,  was  lumaelf  ennobled;  and  in 
t(M  be  was  appointed  painter  to  tbt  kiafr  He  visited  Valenda 
in  1697,  and  remained  there  threo  or  four  years,  again  devoting 
hinuclf  with  but  poor  succio  to  fresco  painting.  Between 
170S  aiid  1715  he  resided  tor  considerable  periods  at  Salamanca, 
Granada  and  Cndoba;  in  the  latter  year  tbe  first  volome  of  his 
work  on  aft  appeared  in  Madrid.  After  tbe  death  of  his  wife 
in  1715  Palomino  took  priest's  orders.  He  died  on  tbe  i3lh 
of  August  1 716. 

His  work,  in  3  vols,  folio  (1715-1724),  entitled  El  Vium  piderico 
y  acola  opiUa,  consists  of  three  parts,  of  which  the  fiist  two,  on 
itie  theory  and  practice  0I  the  art  of  painting,  are  without  interest 
or  value;  the  third,  with  the  subtitle  Ei  Panituo  tspaHol  pinloresco 
kurtado,  is  a  ndae  of  important  biogiaphioal  material  relating  to 
Spanish  artists,  which,  notwichsunding  its  faulty  style,  has  praured 
for  the  author  the  not  altogctber  undocrvcd  honour  of  being  called 
the  "  Spanhh  Vasari."  It  was  partially  translated  into  En[;lith  in 
•739;  an  abridgment  of  the  ondnal  {Las  Vidas  de  lot  pinlora  y 
tstaliariM  tsp^toUi)  wat  published  io  London  in  1743.  and  after- 
wards appeared  In  a  Frcndi  tnaalatioa  io  1749.  A  uanw  maioct 
wa>  published  at  Dresden  in  1781,  and  a  Rpeint  of  tbe  entire  work 
at  Madrid  in  1797. 

PAfiTOCX.  ROBERT  (1(97-1767),  EngliA  writer,  the  <aHy 
son  of  Thomas  Paltock  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  was  bom  in 
1697.  He  became  an  attorney  and  lived  for  some  time  in 
Gement's  Inn,  whence  be  removed,  before  1759.  to  Back  Lane, 
Lambeth.  He  married  Anna  Skinner,  throuch  whom  hi*  son, 
also  named  Robert,  inherited  a  stuU  property  at  I^rme 
Intrfaiseca,  Dorset.  There  Robert  Paltock,  who  di«l  in  London 
on  the  30th  of  March  1767,  was  buried.  Paltock  owes  his  fame 
to  his  romantic  Lift  and  Advenlura  of  Ptler  Wilkitii  (1751), 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  men  like  Coleridge,  Southey, 
Charles  Lamb,  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Leigh  Hunt.  It  has  been 
several  times  reprinted,  notably  with  an  introduction  by  Mr 
A.  H.  BuUen  in  1884.  It  was  translated  Into  French  (1763)  and 
into  German  (1767). 

PALUDAM-kOlLBR.  nUDBRIR  (1809-1876),  Danish  poet, 
was  the  third  son  of  Jens  Pkludan-Mfiller,  from  1830  to  1845 
bishop  of  Aarhus.  and  bom  at  Kicfteminde  in  FUnen,  on  the  7tb 
of  February  1809.  In  1819  his  father  was  transferred  to  Odense, 
and  Frederik  began  to  attend  tbe  Latin  school  there.  In  1828 
he  passed  to  the  imiveisfty  of  Copenhagen.  In  1833  he  opened 
his  poetical  career  with  Four  Kamatuxs,  and  a  tonunlic  comedy 
entitled  Kjorligked  ted  keffet  ("Love  at  Court").  This 
enjoyed  a  considerable  success,  and  was  succeeded  in  1833  by 
Danditfindtn  ("The  Dancing  Girl").  Pflludan-MliUcr  was 
accepted  by  criticism  without  a  struggle,  and  few  writen  have 
cxdted  less  hostility  than  he.  He  was  not,  however,  well 
inspired  in  Us  lyrical  drama  ot  Anur  and  Psyche  in  1S54  nor  in 
his  Oriental  tale  of  Ztdelmasjttitl  {"  Zulrima's  flight "}  in  1835, 
1«  each  of  lAich  he  was  too  vividly  influuced  by  ByiM.  Buth* 


regained  all  that  he  had  k»t  by  his  two  volomea  of  poems  in 
1836  and  1838.  From  1838  to  1840  Paludan-UaUer  was  maltiog 
the  grand  tour  in  Europe  md  bis  genius  greatly  expanded;  in 
Italy  he  wrote  Vemu,  a  lyrical  poem  of  extreme  beaitty. '  In  the 
same  year,  1841,  be  begsn  to  publiah  a  great  woA  on  which  he 
had  long  beea  engaged,  and  wbicb  be  did  not  conclude  until 
L848;  this  was  Adam  Homo,  a  narrative  epic,  satirical,  modem 
and  descriptlvejoto  which  Psludan-MtiUer  wove  allhisvari^ted 
impreaslon*  of  Denmark  and  of  love.  This  remains  the  typic^ 
dassicof  OaniihpoetlcdiileiatiireL  la  1844  he  composed  tlaee 
enchanting  Idylls,  Dryadeni  hryBmp  ("  The  Dryad's  Wedding") 
ri^ini  ("  Tithonus  ")  and  AbtU  did  {"  The  Death  of  Abd  "}. 
From  iSjoacertaindcdine  in  the  poet's  physical  enagy  became 
manifest  and  he  wrote  lea.  His  aiajeMic  dnina  «<  JCobMt 
belongs  to  1854.  Then  for  scmn  years  be  kept  silence-'  Pora- 
ditel  ("  Paradise  ")  1861 ;  and  BtiudiU  jra  Ntircia  ("  Benedict 
of  Nurda  ")  1861;  bear  .evidence  of  malady,  both  physiol  and 
mental.  PaJudan-MfUler  wrote  eonaiderd^  after  tlUs,  but  never 
recovered  his  eady  laptnres,  enept  In  the  very  laUst  of  aU  Ida 
poems,  the  endianting  wdcome  to  death,  entitled  Adonit.  The 
poet  lived  a  very  retind  life,  first  in  Copenhagen,  then  tor  many 
years  Id  a  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the  royd  park  of  Ftcdena- 
b<Hg,  and  finally  In  a  home  in  Ny  Adelgade,  Copenhagen,  where 
he  died  oa  the  ajtk.vt  December  1876.  (E.  G.) 

PAIWAI*  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Gurgatui  district, 
Punjab,  topi  (1901),  13,1^  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
supposed  to  figure  in  tbe  earliest  Aryan  traditions  under  the 
name  (rf  Apelava,  part  <A  the  Pandava  kinsdom  of  Indrapiastha. 
!u  liBporUnce  mainly  historical,  but  it  is  a  centre  iar  tlw 
cotton  trade  of  the  odtfibouriiood,  having  a  statiM  on  the 
Ddbi-Agra  branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Pednsula  raihny. 

PAlllBRS.  a  town  of  south-western  France,  capitd  of  an  anon- 
dlMcnmit  tn  the  departioeiit  of  AitCge,  40  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Toulowe 
on  the  railway  to  Fotz.  Pep.  (1906),  tosni,  77*8;  ■""■fffiifj 
io.44(k  PanienistheseUof  aUdmpricdatmgfroratheeBdol 
tbfiiatbceatury.  Thecatbedrd<dueflyof thei7thcentury}witb 
an  ocUgond  Gothic  tower,  b  a  bisarrc  mixture  of  the  Otaeco- 
Roman  and  Gothic  Mjdei;  the  Church  of  Notre4)anie  da  Camp 
(17th  and  18th  ceitfnrfel)  is  noticeable  for  its  erendated  and 
matUcolated  facade  of  the  t4th  centuqr.  Panders  has  a  sub* 
prefectoie,  a  tribund  of  first  instance,  a  commnnd  college  and  a 
school  of  commerce  and  industry.  Iron  and  steel  of  excellent 
qtidlty,  chains  and  catriage-qHiBgs  are  among  its  products. 
It  has  also  tanneries  and  wool,  flour,  paper  and  saw  mOls, 
brkkworia  and  Hme  kilns,  and  commerce  in  grain,  Bour,  fodder, 
fruit  and  vegetaUei.  There  are  stone  quarries  and  nursery 
gardens  in  the  vfdni^r,  and  the  wUte  wine  of  tbe  district  li  wdl 
kMwn. 

Pamiers  was  originally  a  castle  built  to  tbe  beginning  of  the 
isth  cetUuty  by  Roger  H.,  count  of  Foix,  on  lands  bdongfng 
to  the  abbey  of  St  Antonin  de  FrUehs.  Tbe  abbots  of  St 
Antonin,  and  afterwards  the  bishops,  shared  the  authority  over 
tbe  town  with  tbe  counts.  Thn  gave  rise  to  numerous  dhputcs 
between  monks,  counts,  SBvenigns,  bidiops  and  the  consols  of 
tbe  town.  Famlers  was  saded  by  Jean  de  FWx  in  i486,  agua 
during  tbe  rdigious  wars,  irhut  (he  abbey  of  St  Antonin  was 
destroyed,  and  final^,  In  ifiaS,  by  Hduy  II.  of  Botttbon  prince 
of  Cond«. 

PAMIRI;  A  fMrnatalnotn  i^on  of  oentrd  Asia,  lying  on  the 
nonh-wfst  boMer  of  India.  Since  1875  the  Pamin  have 
probably  been  tbe  beat  explored  region  in  High  Ada.  Not  ody 
have  many  travdlers  of  many  nationalities  directed  their  steps 
towards  the  BBia4.dniqni  ("  the  Roof  of  the  Worid")  in  seirch 
of  adventure  or  of  Kientific  fnCDrmation,  but  the  govcmnwnt 
surveys  of  Rttiria  and  India  have  met  In  these  hi^  dlitodes, 
and  there  efiected  a  connexion  which  wOl  help  to  solve  many  d 
the  geodetic  problems  which  beset  tbe  superfidd  sun'ey  of 
Asia.  Since  Wood  first  disoowered  a  source  of  tbe  Oxus  in  Lake 
Victoria  in  1837,  and  Idt  us  a  somewhat  enoncons  conceptioB  of 
the  ph/whptfby  <A  the  Panlrs,  tbe  gradual  approach  tA  Russia 
ftoffi  the  Berth  atlmnlatcd  tbe  processes  of  c^lomtlon  from  the 
aide  of  India.  Valive  aqikmn  from  India  first  bc^  tr  *" 
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busy  In  the  Ptnln' about  1S60,  and  contliiued  tbdr  Invotifa- 
tioDi  for  the  loUowing  filteen  yeui.  In  1874  the  miiiion 
of  Sir  D.  F(»iyth  to  Yukuul  kd  to  the  fot  qntoutic 
gcop^ihial  MidoUation  of  the  Punlr  oountrjr.  In  1885  Ney 
Elita  made  his  funoui  Journey  «cron  the  Pminir*  from  east  to 
nut,  identifying  the  Rutg  Kul  u  the  Dragon  Lake  of  Chinese 
geographers— a  distinction  which  has  abo  been  claimed  by  some 
geograpbm  (or  Lake  Victoria.  Tlien  Lockban  and  Woodtbotpe 
in  1886  paiMdalcMgthe  Wakhaatribataiyof  theOmsfmalts 
bead  to  Tfh^  in  Badakiliaii,  and  ooinpletwl  an  tndoring 
record  of  most  excellent  geographical  research,  Bonvalot  In 
1887,  Litttedale  in  t888,  Cumberiand,  Bower  and  Dauvergne, 
follDwcd  by  Younghustmnd  fn  succeeding  yeait^  extending  to 
i8go;  Dunmora  in  1893  and  Sven  Hedin  la  i8m-iSq5,  have  all 
contributed  more  or  leu  to  Punir  geogf^ihy;  bnt  the  bmoun 
of  suooessful  inquiry  in  those  high  altitudes  still  fall  to  Lord 
CuraoQ,  whose  researches  in  1894  led  to  a  singulariy  clear  and 
oorafffebensive  description  of  Paadr  geagraphy,  as  well  as  to 
the  best  map  compilation  that  till  then  had  existed.  Meanwhile 
Russian  explorers  and  Ruwian  uqiognphetB  had  been  equally 
busy  from  the  north.  The  famous  soldier  Skobefev  was  probably 
the  first  European  to  visit  the  Great  Kara  KuL  He  was  f<dh)w«i 
by  scientific  missions  systenaticatly  organised  by  the  Russian 
government.  In  1883  Putiau's  mUdon  started  south.  Grom- 
ehevsky  was  hard  at  work  from  1888  to  1891.  Yaaov  began 
again  in  1891,  after  a  short  spel!  of  rest,  and  hat  left  Us  mark  as 
a  permanent  record  in  the  valley  of  Saiiiad  (or  Wakhan) ,  between 
tlM  Baroghil  pass  and  Bozai  Cumbax.  Finally,  in  1S95,  the 
Russian  misaion  under  Ceneial  Sfavdfcmity  net  the  Btitisb 
mission  under  General  Gerard  on  the  buks  of  Lake  Victoria, 
and  from  that  point  to  the  Chinese  frontier  eastward  demarcated 
the  line  which  thereafter  was  to  divide  Rusatan  from  British 
interests  in  higliest  Asia.  Since  then  other  travdlers  have 
vuited  the  Pamirs,  but  tbe  junction  of  Uw  RtwiaB  and  British 
surveys  (the  latter  based  on  tiiaagnlatlm  carried  across  tbe 
Hindu  Kush  from  lufia)  diapoaca  of  any  further  daim  to  the 
honours  of  geographical  coloration. 

Our  estimate  of  the  extent  of  Pamir  conformation  dependa 
much  on  the  rignificance  of  tbe  wonl  Panir.  If  we  accept  th« 
-  ^  Persian  derivation  of  the  term  (sHiich  Is  advanced 
*«<tiMk*^y  Cunan  as  being  perliapt  the  moat  plausible), 
pai^ir,  or  "  the  foot  of  mountain  peaks,"  we  have 
a  definition  which  is  by  no  means  an  inapt  iUustration  of  the 
actual  facts  of  configuration.  It  hat  been  too  often  assumed 
that  the  plateau  of  Tibet  and  the  uplands  of  tbe  Pamirs  are 
analogous  in  physiography,  and  that  they  merge  into  each  other. 
This  is  hardly  tbe  case.  Lictlcdale  points  out  (X.  G,  S.  Jown., 
vol.  vii.)  that  the  high-level  valleys  oi  glacial  formation  which 
distingidsb  tbe  Pamirs  have  no  ml  counterpart  in  tbe.  Chang 
or  plains  of  Tibet.  Tbe  latter  are  toco  ft.  Ugber;  tbey  are 
intersected  by  narrow  ranges,  and  are  drained  by  no  rivets  of 
importance.  Tbey  form  a  rc^n  of  salt  lakes  and  stagnant 
manbca,  relieved  by  wide  flat  spaces  of  open  plateau  country. 
Tbe  absence  of  any  vegetation  beyond  grass-  or  atxub  is  a 
striking  feature  common  to  bgth  Ptuiir  and  Cbang,  but  there 
the  resemblance  ceases,  and  tbe  physical  conforaation  of 
mountain  and  valley  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  the  upper 
sources  of  the  Zarabban  b  radically  distinct. 

The  azia,  or  badboBs,  itf  Pamir  formation  is  the  gnat 
*neiidional  mountain  diain  of  ^irifcol  thr  f  ""*«it  l^urua  of 
tradition  and  hittoiy — 00  iriiich  stands  the  highest 
f.,,^  peak  north  of  the  Himalaya,  the  Muzta|^  Ata 
(15,000  IL).  This  chain  divito  ofi  the  bi^ft4evd 
sources  of  the  Oxus  on  tbe  weat  from  tbe  streams  wUch  sweep 
downsrards  into  ibe  TuTkcttaa  deprewian  of  Kaahgar  on  tbe 
east.  There  ue  the  true  Pamira  (iA,  valleys  reaching  up  in  long 
slopea  to  the  foot  of  mountain  peaks)  on  eitbcr  side,  and  the 
Pamin  on  tb«  west  differ  in  aone  caaeniial  respects  fron  tbooe 
ostbecast.  On  iba  west  tbe  following  are  generally  iBcoffiied 
as  distinct  Paan:  (1)  th*  Great  Pamir,  of  lAich  tbe  dominant 
feature  in  Lake  ViGtaria;  (>)  the  Little  Pa^,  separated  fram  the 
Great  Pamir  w  tbe  aartb  by  lAat  ia  bow  known  as  the  Mkalaa 


range;  (3)  tbe  PamI^I-Wakban,  wUeh  b  the  namrw  trtm^  e( 
tbe  WaUan  tributary  of  tbe  Oxus,  the  term  Pamir  afifilring  i» 
iu  upper  reachca  only;  (4)  tbe  Alicbor— tbe  Pamir  of  tbe  VcaU 
Kul  and  Ghnnd— immediate  to  tbe  north  of  the  Gmt  V»mr. 
(5)  tbe  Sates  Pamir,  fAldi  forms  the  valley  of  the  BIwiM 
river,  wluch  hu  here  found  iu  way  round  the  eakt  of  the  Gm 
Pamir  and  tbe  Alichur  from  tbe  little  Pamir,  and  now  maka 
westwards  for  the  Oxus.  This  branch  was  considered  by  May 
geogivhetB  as  tbe  main  Cms  stream,  and  Lake  rhwV^rt'H 
at  its  head,  was  by  them  r^arded  as  the  Ozna  aonrce.  At  ^ 
foot  of  the  Sarex  Pamir  stand*  tbe  most  advanced  Rttaiaii  ont- 
post  of  Murghabl.  To  tbe  north-«ast  of  the  Alicbor  are  tte 
Rang  Kul  and  the  Kara  Kul  (or  Kargoab)  Famfra.  R«dk  Krf 
Lake  ottupfcs  «  central  barin  or  depicsrion;  bnt  the  Kan 
dr^  away  noftlMastwaidB  thno^  tbe  Suiktri  (as  tbe  latta-. 
bending  westwards,  merges  into  tbe  Trano-Alai)  to  nod 
tbe  Turkestan  plains.  SmUar  diaractetlstics  disdagviab  at 
these  Pamin.  They  an  hemmed  in  and  aqparated  by  vow-' 
capftA  peaka  and  ddfca,  uUA  ate  —f—nt  with 

gladert  terminating  In  moraisea  and  shingle  slopea  at  Lbe  haae 
of  the  foot-hith.  Long  sweeps  <it  grassy  upland  beMrewn  with 
boulders  lead  from  tbe  stream  beds  up  to  tbe  snowfidds,  yellow, 
grey  or  vivid  green,  according  to  tbe  season  and  tbe  measure  ef 
suolight,  laid  upon  fold  in  Intenninablo  tucceaiion,  theb*  bleak 
moDotoiqr  bdng  only  relieved  by  the  grace  of  Iknm*  for  a  don 
space  dtuing  the  summer  months. 

To  the  east  of  the  Sarikol  chain  b  the  Ti^bduznbasb  Pamk, 
which  claims  many  of  tbe  chancteiistia  of  the  weatein  Vaama 
at  its  upper  or  western  extremity,  where  tbe  ffniw  hnlsi. 
which  drains  it,  b  a  comparatively  small  stream.  Bnt  wbne 
the  Karachukar,  jt^ng  forces  vdth  the  Kbonierab,  stretches 
out  northwards  for  a  comparativelystraight  run  to  Tadiknrghaa, 
dlvidiog  asunder  tbe  two  parallel  ranges  of  Sarikol  and  Kandar. 
whidi  together  form  the  Sarikal  tbe  anidlatffla  Tumm 

can  hardly  be  maintained.  Thb  b  the  richest  portion  of  the 
Sarikol  province.  Here  are  stone-built  houses  'ffBrrm  ta 
scattered  detachments,  with  a  qiread  of  cultivation  rcaehfag 
down  to  the  river.  Here  are  waler-milb  and  many  permaneA 
appUancea  of  dvilisatiwi  suited  to  tbe  lower  altitude  (11,500  ft. 
the  enrage  height  of  tbe  upper  halts  bdng  about  13,000).  aad 
here  we  are  no  longer  near  the  sources  of  tbe  river  at  tbe  foot  el 
the  mountain  peaks.  One  other  so-called  Pamir  exists  to  the 
cast  of  Sarikol,  separated  tlicrebom  by  tbe  eastern  range  (the 
Kandar)  of  the  Sarikol,  iridch  ta  known  aa  Uariom  or  Marieng. 
But  thb  Pamir  b  dtnated  nowhere  near  the  sources  of  tbe  Zaraf- 
ihan  or  Raskam  river,  whidi  it  borders,  aitd  poaaesses  little  ia 
common  with  the  Pamirs  of  the  west.  Tbe  Mariom  Pamir  dcfian 
the  western  extremity  of  tbe  Kuen  Lon,  which  stivtcfacs  east- 
wards for  350  m. ^))doTe  it  becomes  the  political  boondaiy  el 
northern  Tibet. 

The  M«iiarii.dnln.'«fckb  hqiae  «bUn  ba'grasp'the  m«btir« 
s)-im  of  gbSin  ta  tbe  wend,  forme  •  InncMsn  with  ibe  Swiu 
at  ihe  bead  of  the  THbdumfaath.  vAere  abo  aoothermai 

(that  of  the  Hindu  Rush)  has  Its  eastern  roots.  Tbe 

Klitical  boundaiy  between  the  extreme  north  of  the 
iihmir  dependencies  and  the  extreme  south  ol  ChincM  ^ 
Turkestan  is  carried  by  the  Zarafshan  or  Raikaro  river  j 
which  runs  paralli:'!  to  iht-  Muitagh  at  its  notthemfoot^ 
(its  valley  dividing  the  Muztaeli  from  (he  Kuen  LunJ.tO 
a  point  in  about  79*  20'  E.,  where  it  is  transferred  lo  tl>c  waletsked 
of  the  Kuen  Lun.  Within  the  limits  o(  these  partially  nplmd 
highlands,  lyln^  between  the  ^miirs  and  the  Tibetan  tablc-Iaa^. 
exact  gcognphical  definition  is  impouible:.  But  we  nay  (oib« 
Godwin-Austen  in  accepting  tbe  main  chain  of  the  Mutugh  as 
merging  inta  the  centru  mountain  system  of  the  Tibeua  CaaDg. 
its  axis  being  defined  and  divided  by  the  transverse  strram  of  the 
Shyok  at  its  westw.ird  bend,  whilst  the  Karakorvm  rang«,  rn  «AAft 
the  Shyok  rises,  is  a  subsidiary  northern  branch.  The  pass  over  the 
idrnkonjin  (1H.500  f)  )  \i  the  morn  formidable  obstacle  on  Itke  vmm 
trj'lc  route  brlnecn  Leh  and  Kashgar. 

The  Taghdumbash  P.imir  occupici  a  Beoeraphical  po«lioa  of 
semi-polilicil  signlfiranre  One  important  pass  (the  Beyik.  l5,IOOlU 
leid-.  Iroin  iht  Ki]5<.:.in  r.imir"  jn(i>  Sarikol  acTOS  its 
Donlietn  botrlfr.  A  ■■.on^l  f-i-s  (ilie  WjUhjir,  16.150ft.) 
connects  the  head  of  the  Uakjian  valley  di  ' 
with  lbs  Sarikol  praviace  aooM  tU  WtM  1 
aHM  (tbtlCBUris.aM  ft  )  leads  fate  4«l 
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nnd  npcm  a  difficult  and  ^MMMlMtte  to  r,11gi<.  The  Ta^jb- 
<iJumh.-i^.hiM.lai<iicd  bolhbyCHWMCTlwijut  (orllimz.-il.andihcicii 
|Con^^■■^^lc.■n^ly  an  open  boundary  queatleD  at  tliis  corner  of  tht  P;iniit». 

I- rom  Lake  Victoria  ot  the  Great  Pamir  the  norilicrn  boimd.iry 
of  that  extended  sirip  ot  AfEhanistan  whicli  reaches  oul  to  the  hL-W 
MttatniMrr  °^  ^''^  Taghdumbash  fcotn  Badakshan  north  of  the  Hirdu 
J~r~~z'  Kush  Ii  to  be  traced:  westwvds,  in  the  Lake  Victoria 
"SLImJilZm^  «IBeent  of  the  Oiut;  and  eastwards,  on  the  Nicolai 
TnTIiii  fttge,  dividiiiK  the  Great  and  Little  Pamira.  till  it  over- 
iooS*  a  C*"'  Murghab)  river  ia  about 

74*  40'  E.  Here  it  diverges  aouthwardi  to  the  Saritol 
diain,  oorth  of  TaohdanbaW).  Tliif  eaatward  cxteniion  wat  laid 
down  by  the  Pamir  Boundary  Commbrian  of  1S95.  All  the  head  of 
the  Little  Pamir,  with  the  wakhan  valley,  i*  conaeqaentlv  Affhan 
territory,  but  no  miKiary  poctt  have  been  establtihed  m  far.  The 
Alichur,  Ring  Kul,  Kargoeh  (Kara  Kul}  and  Sard  aic  Russiin 
Pamir*.  The  Martom  Pamir  Is  Chinese. 

The  Wakhan  glaciers  under  the  Wakhjir  water-parting.  Lake 
Chakmaktin  near  the  sources  of  the  Aksu,  and  L.ake  Victoria  of  the 
j^^^  Great  E'amir  have  all  bctn  clainie<l  as  indicating  the 
S??Tj  f  true  source  of  the  Oxus.  But  delailtd  examination  o( 
tbeOiUM.  t'"^'"'  hydrner.npliiral  comlitions  [irovcs  th'it  nt  ilher  of  the 
two  lakes,  'Jl.l'"  t'  )  or  (.'li.ikTn.ililiii  (ij.OJOft.). 

can  justly  be  rcpardid  .15  ■imrris.  botli  of  llioni  being  tlerivW 
(min  the  same  mighty  ■■)^uni  of  sLitial  snoivfield;  on  tlifi  sumnut 
I'f  the  Nicoljs  twinge,  llolli  may  be  roE'irdoil  ai  inridtnts  in  the 
■.i.iir&o  of  yl.lcijl  5lriMiii5  (ir,ridi-iil5  v.liieh  are  diniiiiisliiiii;  in  voluille 
d.TV  by  d.iy),  rather  than  original  sijrlnK^  or  sources.  The  same 
gl.M.i.il  bed*  of  the  Nicol.ia  ran^e  send  down  tributary  waters  to  the 
P.uija  or  Wiilih.in  river,  below  its  junction  with  the  ice  stream  from 
\Vjl;iijir,  and  thiii  it  becomes  impossible  to  dei:ide  whether  the 
glaciers  ot  the  Waktijir  or  the  glaciers  of  Nicolas  should  be  re-carded 
ns  effecting  the  most  iinjiorlanl  contribution  to  the  main  sircafl). 
There  is  evidence  also  that  glacial  moraine  formations  from  time  to 
time  may  have  largely  affected  the  catchment  area  of  these  tribu- 
tary Ureamk  It  would  be  ai  to  Maert  that  from  Lake  Vklotia 
no  waters  could  ever  have  isncd  with  an  eMward  flow  as  it  would 
be  to  state  that  from  Chakmaktin  none  ever  flow  westwards.  The 
measote  of  the  veiadty  of  ChlnMt  pBirim  and  geosnphcrs  in  the 
aaitar  centuries  <ll  our  en  must  n6t  be  balanced  on  such  points  as 
these. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Pamirs  were  ever  the  support  of 
permaiient  settlements.  The  few  mud-built  buildings  which  once 
a,^.,b.m  equated  at  Giakmaktin  and  at  Lanear  only  decide 
Jj^jr^fcT"  recent  occupation  which  could  hardly  have  possessed  a 
mahr  permanent  character,  and  the  few  shrines  and  domed 
tombs  which  are  scattered  here  and  there  about  the 
empty  desolation  of  the  Pa.m)r  slopes  are  all  of  them  of  recent 
connnictioa.  The  nomadic  population  which  seeks  pasturaee 
during  the  summer  months  in  these  dreary  altitudes  is  entirely 
Kirghu,  and  we  may  uke  it  for  granted  that  it  will  soon  be  entirely 
Rusuan.  The  oon-Russian  population  during  the  summer  of 
1895  could  not  have  amounted  to  more  than  a  few  hundred  souls — 
occupying  a  few  encampments  in  the  Little  Pamir  and  in  the  Tagh- 
duraSath.  The  total  population  of  the  Russian  Pamirs  has  been 
reckoned  at  350  "  kibitkas,"  or  1500  souls.    There  is  no  ethno- 

Ephical  distinction  to  be  traced  bctsreen  the  KirghUof  the  Alichur 
Tiir  and  the  Kirghii  of  the  Taghdumbash. 

The  Kirghix  are  Sunni  Mahommcdans  by  faith,  but  areonest 
them  there  are  curious  survivals  of  an  ancient  ritual  of  which  the 
^^^^  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  those  Ncstorian  Christian 
B™*^  commuoitlea  of  Central  Ana  which  existed  in  the 
,^  middle  ages,  A  Christian  Ushopric  existed  at  Yarkand 
nML.         Maico  Polo's  time,  and  is  supposed  to  have  survived 

for  another  century  (i35o)-   The  hist  Gurkhan  of  the 

Kara  Khitai  Empire  in  the  eariy  pert  of  the  13th  century 
(the  legendary  Preater  John)  was  a  member  of  a  Chnitian  tribe 
caUed  Nairoan,  which  is  one  of  the  four  chief  tribal  divisions 
mentioned  by  Ney  Elias.  The  Naiman  tribe  claim  kinship  with 
the  ICipchalo,  It  ii  curious  that  the  same  survival  of  Christian 
ceremonial  should  be  found  amongst  the  Sarikoli,  a  ^iah  people 
of  Aryan  descent  aldn  to  the  Tajiks  of  Badakshan,  as  may  be  traced 
amoagtt  the  ICir^ix.  Christian  s\-mbols  have  been  discovered 
In  the  southern  towns  of  Chinese  Turkestan  by  Sven  Hedin. 

The  total  area  of  the  Pamir  country  may  be  estimated  a*  about 
150  m.  long  by  1 50  m.  broad,  of  which  about  one-tenth  b  grass 

pasture  land  and  the  rest  mountalnotis.   All  of  it  once 
^  lormed  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bolor,  itself  a 

survival  of  the  ^ct  more  ancient  empire  of  the  Yue-chi, 
Tokharistan;  and  across  it,  in  spite  of  its  bleak  inhospitality, 
there  have  been  one  or  two  recognized  trade  routes  (rom  east 
to  west  throughout  all  ases.  The  most  important  commercially 
-.^  was  that  which  passed  north-west  via  Tashkurghan 
jJrr^  and  Rang  Kul,  from  Chinese  Turkestan  to  the  khanates 
^  north  of  the  Oxus;  but  the  route  via  Tashkurehan  and 

Lake  Victoria  to  Badakshan  was  also  well  trodden.  The  great 
pilgrim  route  of  Buddhist  days  was  that  which  connects  the 
ancient  Buddhist  citiea  of  the  l^kla  Makaa  in  Chinese  Turkectan 
widi  Chitral  (Kashkar).  by  the  Baroghil  Pass  acrou  the  Hindu 
Xui^  This  was  but  om  unk  in  a  chain  ol  devout  peregrination 
XX.  It* 


which  stretched  from  CUM  to  lo^  Uul  «Mch  fttchuM  every 
intetvL-nine  Buddhist  ceotre  «(  BoCB  wiidi  edated  in  tlw  early 

centuries  ot  our  era. 

1  L^r  six  cjt  si-\Lii  mnnthF  'if  the  year  (November  to  April)  the 
Pamirs  are  i:uviTLd  uiili  '■wiv;.  (he  lakes  are  frozen,  and  the  1 
nt.ir[y  i 1 11  practicable.  The  mean  temperature  during 
the  month  ot  January  recorded  by  Russian  observers 
at  the  Mur^habi — or  Pamirski — post  is  -13°  ¥.  In 
July  this  rises  to  62'  F.,  the  cltvation  ot  the  station  being 
t>,i5o  tt.  During  the  spring  and  summer  months  the  prevalence 
of  licrcc  cutting  winds,  which  are  shaped  by  the  conformation  of 
the  valleys  into  Uaats  a*  tbrou^  a  funnel,  following  the  strike 
of  the  valleys  either  up  or  down,  mk«  travelling  painful  and 
eiistence  in  camp  most  unpleasant  In  the  absence  of  wind  the 
nmmer  atmosphere  Is  often  bright  and  eahHarating.  but  there  is  a 
can^i.int  tendency  to  sudden  squalls  of  wind  and  rain,  iriiich  pass 
as  <|iii<-ldy  as  they  ^aiher.  The  most  settled  record  M  the  i^mk 
Bijiind.iry  Commission  of  1895  lasted  front  the  IQtk  Of  At^ust  to 
the  iith  of  September,  the  maximum  tempetntUR  being  recorded 
at  77°  on  the  21  at  of  August  at  Kiril  Rabat  (13,570  ft.};  and  yet  on 
the  16th  of  August  snow  had  fallen  to  the  depth  of  6  in.  and  the 
Bcyik  Pass  was  blocked.  There  were  indications  that  monsoon 
intluenees  extended  as  far  north  at  least  as  the  Great  Pamir,  and  a 
definite  analosy  was  established  between  the  record  of  barometric 
pressure  on  the  Pamirs  and  that  of  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Himalaya, 

.^UTiiORiitEi,— C.i|)iain  J.  Wood,  A  Jounuy  to  the  Source  of  the 
Oxui  (new  ed.,  London,  187^),  Refi/rt  of  Uu  Forsyth  Mission  (Col- 
CUtia,  18751;  Colour!  T.  E.  Gordon.  The  Roof  of  the  World  (London, 
l87(>):  riiEi'iEi  I'.r^'.rK.i.  Ikrou^h  the  Heart  of  Asia  (London,  iBSg); 
E.irl  of  Dketii  1  Pamirs  (London,  1893J :  Major  Cumberland, 
SpOT-t  on  ll-'f  Pamirs  (London,  1895);  Hon.  G.  N.  Cunon,  '"The 
nmirs  and  the  Source  o(  the  Onl^"  JL  C  &  Jmim.,  vol.  viii.; 
Ki-port  nf  the  ProtgidiBff  tj  Ike  Pomir  SoiUliary  Cmmission  (Cal- 
cutta. i}-')7).  .      (T.  U-H.*) 

PAMPA,  LA,  a  territory  ot  tlie  •ontfaera  punpa  ncton  ol 

Argentina,  bounded  N.  by  Mendosa,  San  LoiM  and  Cwdoba, 
E.  by  Buenos  Aires,  S.  by  the  territory  of  Rio  Negro,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  river  Colorado,  and  W.  by  Mendosa. 
Pop.  (1Q04,  official  estimate),  51,150.  It  bckmgs  geognphically 
to  the  iioutiieni  part  of  the  great  Argentine  pampas,  from  wb3A  ita 
name  is  derived,  but  in  reality  only  a  port  of  Its  surface  belonga 
to  the  plain  region.  The  western  and  southern  part  (perhaps 
the  larger)  it  much  broken  by  bills,  swamps  and  sandy  wastes, 
with  occarional  stretches  of  wooded  country.  Tlie  western  half 
is  CTOHcd  by  a  broad  depression,  extending  bom  Mendom  south- 
east to  u  itUeisectfon  with  the  valley  ^  the  Cokrado,  which 
was  once  the  outlet  of  the  closed  drainage  basin  occupied  by  the 
piDvincea  of  Mendoza,  San  Juao  and  San  Lua.  This  depression 
is  partially  filled  with  swampa  Mid  lakes,  inlo  which  few  the 
rivers  Atud  and  Salado.  An  obtcute  continnBtion  of  these 
rivers,  called  the  ChatU-Iotbu,  flows  sooth-east  from  the  great 
swamps  into  the  large  lake  of  Urrelauquen,  about  60  m.  north  of 
the  Colorado.  There  sre  a  great  tiumber  of  lakes  In  La  Pamps, 
espedally  in  the  south-cast.  The  eastern  half  i>  described  as 
fotile  and  vril  adapted  for  grazing  although  the  rainfall  Is 
very  Hght  Since  the  do^ng  years  of  the  iqlh  century  there 
has  been  a  large  emigration  of  stock-raisen  and  agriculturists 
into  La  Pampa,  and  the  territory  has  become  an  Important 
producer  of  cattle  and  sheep,  wheat,  Indian  com,  linseed,  baHey 
and  alfalfa.  Thedimateiseacessively  dry,  and  the  temperature 
rangesfromtheseverebostaof  winter  to  on  extreme  of  104*  F.  in 
summer.  Strong,  constant  winds  are  characteristic  of  this 
r^on.  Railways  have  been  extended  into  the  territory  from 
Buenos  Aires  and  fiahia  fiianca,  the  latter  being  the  nearest 
aeafxM.  There  is  connexion  also  with  the  T^ansandlne'rallway 
line  on  the  noith.  The  CB|uUtI  is  General  Achn  (fop.  about 
3000  in  1905!,  and  the  only  other  places  of  importance  are  Santa 
Rosa  de  Toay  and  Vktoifca,  both  small,  uninteradng  "  camp  " 
villages. 

PAMPiU  (Span,  ta  Pampa,  from  a  Qulchaa  wmd  s^nlfylnB 
a  levd  open  space  or  terrace),  an  extensive  ^laSa  of  Argentina, 
extending  from  the  Rio  Colorado  north  to  the  Gran  Chaco,  and 
from  the  foothills  of  the  Andes  east  to  the  Paranii  and  Atlantic 
coast.*  It  cunsbts  of  a  great  calcareo-orgiUaceous  sheet,  once 

*  There  are  other  pampas  In  South  America,  such  as  the  Pampas 
de  Aullagas,  in  Bolivia,  the  Pampas  del  Sacramento  between  the 
Huallap  and  Ucayali  rivers  In  eastern  Peru,  and  others  less  well 
known,  but  what  the  word  Psnpss  a  used  aloae  the  great  AigentliM 
plain  it  I  
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the  bed  of  fto  uid«it  Ma,  covered  on  the  west  by  ihia^  ud 
wod,  and  on  the  cut  by  depo&iu  ol  ntuary  fult  of  hreeular 
thicluim  bn»ight  down  from  ifac  northern  highlands.  Its 
mttcm  and  northern  Limits,  formed  by  ihe  EoothiUi  and  talus 
slopes  of  Ibe  Andes,  and  by  the  south  of  iho  great  forested 
depression  of  the  Gmn  Cfaaco^  cannot  be  accurately  defined,  but 
iu  area  b  estimated  «t  loo^ooo  to  joo,ooo  sq.  m.  Its  greatest 
breadth  is  across  the  south,  bctncen  lhe36th  and  J7th  parallels, 
and  its  least  in  the  north,  where  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Andes 
project  deefdy  into  its  nortb-westetn  angle.  lusurbceiabrolcen 
in  the  Donb-west  by  I  he  ntrras  of  Tttcum&a,  Catanurca,  San 
Luis  and  Cordoba,  the  latter  rising  from  the  midst  of  the  plain, 
and  by  some  small  isolated  tkmu  and  hills  on  the  south.  It 
baa  a  gndiul  slope  bom  north-west  to  south-east,  from  an 
devatln  above  sea-kvet  of  3jio  ft.  at  Hendmi  to  30  ft.  at 
Buenos  Aires  on  the  La  Plata— the  distance  across  (between 
Mcndoza  and  Buenos  Aires)  being  about  63s  >n.  There  are 
other  slight  inegularitks  la  its  surfoce,  such  as  the  hHigitudiaai 
depnadoo  on  lbs  west,  the  saHne,  aiid  depression  west  of  the 
Cordoba  siam,  the  Mar  de  Chlqulta  depression  N.E.  of  Cordoba, 
and  some  smaller  areas  elsewhere.  Apart  from  these  the  plain 
appears  peifcctty  level  The  east,  which  is  humid,  fertile  and 
grassy,  has  no  natural  arboreal  growth,  except  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cordoba  and  in  tfae  north,  where  alganobas  and  some  of  the 
Chaco  spedes  are  to  be  found.  In  the  extreme  south  some 
species  of  low,  thorny  bushes  cover  considerable  ateos  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hill-ranges,  otherwise  the  plain  is  destitute  of 
native  trees.  Since  the  airival  of  Europeans  scvctal  spedes 
bave  been  introduced  successfully,  snch  as  the  eucoljrptus, 
piqdar,  paraiso  (Udia  AMtdanik),  peach,  nillow,  ««M 
(Pircmnia)  and  others. 

The  distinctive  vegetation  of  the  grassy  pampas  is  the  tall, 
oosrse-leaved  "  pampas  grass "  (Gyiuriitm  arienteim)  whose 
feathery  spikes  often  reach  a  height  of  ei^  or  nine  feeL  It 
covers  large  areas  to  the  exclusion  of  oU  other  spedes  except  the 
trefoils  and  herbs  ibu  grow  between  its  tussocks.  The  natural 
grasses  of  the  pampas  are  popularly  divided  into  pasia  dura 
(hard  pasturace),  which  includes  the  Urge,  tussock-forming 
species,  and  p<ala  melU  (g^Al  pasturage),  the  tender  undsgrowth. 
Since  the  advent  e(  Europeans  other  forage  plants  have  been 
introduced,  the  most  successful  and  profitable  bong  alfalfa  or 
lucerne  (Uedkof  saiivo),  which  is  widely  cultivated  both  for 
hay  and  for  green  pasturage  for  the  fattening  of  morlcet  stock. 

West  of  this  region  is  a  dry,  sandy,  semi-barren  plain,  called 
the  "sterile  pampas."  It  hs  brge  sab'ne  areas,  bndush 
streams  and  lakes,  and  immense  sandy  deserts,  and  la  singular 
contrast  to  the  f^rtik,  treeless  region  of  the  east  It  supports 
large  areas  of  stunted  trees  and  thorny  bushes.  Most  prominent 
1q  this  hardy  but  unattractive  growth  is  the  "  chafiar  "  {Gurtiaca 
or  GtmlUca  ietorticans),  which  u  characteristk  of  the  whole 
area,  and  led  Profciaor  Gric^Htch  to  suggest  the  substitution 
of  "  formacton  del  chofiat "  for  "  forma  don  dd  monte,"  the 
designation  adopted  by  botanists  iar  this  particular  region. 
The  chaAar  ii  thorny  and  of  low,  irregular  growth,  andfiumiahcs 
«  strong  durable  wood  and  a  sweet  fruit. 

The  grassy  plains  are  well  watered  by  streams  flowing  to  the 
t'aran&.  La  Plata  and  coast,  though  some  of  these  arc  brackish. 
There  are  large  saline  areaa  in  northern  Santa  F<,  Santiago  del 
Estero  and  Cordoba  provinces,  and  tbrou^out  tiw  greater  part 
of  the  pampean  plain  wells  cannot  be  sunk  lower  than  18  or  30  ft. 
without  encountering  brackish  water.  On  the  sterile  pampas 
these  conditions  arc  still  more  common,  the  drainage  southward 
through  the  Desaguadcro  and  Salado  being  charged  with  saline 
natter,  nereanmaaysalinekkesscalteredoverthcpampas, 
the  largest  bang  the  Mar  de  Chiquita,  and  take  Porongoe  in 
Cordoba,  Ihe  great  swamps  and  bgoon  on  the  lower  Salado  in 
Mendoza,  and  Lake  Debedero  in  San  Juao. 

The  fauna  of  the  pampas  is  Umtlcd  to  cocnporaiivdy  few  spedes, 
all  ol  which  ate  lound  beyond  its  limiia,  also.  These  include  the 
▼ixcacha  (£j(«ii<m>h(  lntMaaylm$),  f^iatonlan  hare  {Dctieiieiii 
^■fogMiNa).  coypd  (ifyaMaaiM  cui  (Onfo  amOnlii).  tuco- 

Mce  (OnMiyf  MffUsiiKs),  Janar  {rdis  Mffe),  puma  IFdii  mm. 
grwcat  trcacmbUog  ftiu  mImi).  woad<at  {FHu  gM/reyO. 


a  foz-Gke  doe  IFdis  ^^farse,  Aam).  eneri  (akin  to  Cwii  ji  Imafc 

■Icunk,  vreaael  (Gahctuoarbarai,  deer  {Ccmx  HwpMlm),  four  apMia 
of  armadillo,  and  two  ol  the  opOMum.  Hudson  coftiidcn  the 
burrowing  viKOcha,  or  bitcacha.  the  nest  characteristic  dewiaEa  at 
the  pampas,  though  the  larn  yellow  opr>s«m»  (fMrMjn  Ma» 
candala)  seems  to  ht  lingulaiiy  adapted  to  life  on  ihc  kvd  (rasqt 

Blain.  The  avifauna  b  apparently  richer,  o*>ng  to  mipatior 
ludsoo  enumerates  18  speries  of  surks,  iUms,  hnoos.  spooo-bn 
and  flamingoes,  20  spocin  of  ducks,  gceae  and  swani,  10  or  13  of  the 
ralUnes,  including  the  graceful  yplcaba  er  daactng  bird,  and  35  u 
Ihe  LimicolaB  (ijof  which  arc  viiiior*  from  North  Anwrka).  Lul 
birdsare  not  numeraui.  Vuhuressnd  hawkiarecommoa,  and  ihrrr 
are  a  few  owli,  ibc  bvit  known  of  which  it  the  "  miim  ~  (Ccmbij 
fMoiraZarMt),  which  inhabiu  the  burrow  of  the  viacscba.  A«m( 
other  species  of  land  bird*,  some  40  in  nuiDber.  ate  the  wutitar> 
starling  {Slwiulla),  whose  red  breast  makes  U  a  coaipicuowi  ot^cct 
on  Ihe  pampas,  the  nhitc-tiandcd  nwckine-bird,  the  ikahar  or 
"  crested  tcrcamer "  (CAaaiu  ckavtrrio),  the  tinaraou.  and  tk< 
rhta,  or  South  American  ottrich.  There  are  two  tptaem  ot  ihc 
liHitnioa— the  rufoui  and  spotted — which  ate  called  mnrtd^ 
and  are  often  hunted  with  ■narei  by  boncmea.  The  roea.  once 
very  numerous,  ia  now  found  farther  iatand  than  fonncriy,  and  is 
sicadily  diminishing  in  number. 

Civdtscd  occupation  b  working  many  changes  in  thedusaew  Sad 
appearance  of  the  pampas.  The  first  change  was  in  the  iMradwaiH 
ot  cattle  and  honeh  Cslilc  were  pastured  on  the  open  pampas  aaJ 
were  Ruardcd  bv  men  called  gauckoi  or  mtilizot,  mho  became  cck- 
bntcd  (or  their  horsemanship,  their  hardihood  and  their  UwIcmhi  la 
Attention  was  then  turned  to  shcep-breediog,  which  devekipaA 
another  and  better  type  of  plaiumcn — the  Iriib  and  Sconk 
shepherds  Then  followed  the  cxtcniive  cultivation  of  «i*ah. 
forage  crops,  &c.,  which  led  to  the  general  use  of  fcncn,  the  cnplo%  • 
ment  of  immi|rrant  labourers,  Un-cly  Italian  and  Spuikb.  t  . 
building  of  railways  and  the  growtli  of  "camp"  towoa.  Ttt 
pictuteaque  eaucho  b  slowly  disappearing  in  the  eoMcra  pravioeix 
and  the  herds  and  flocks  are  being  driven  tartbar  iahmL  Tbe  nwal 
population  of  the  pampas  b  still  sparst  and  the  cstaDcaaa  are  nsy 

W.  H.  Hudwn,  7Tb  Naturalut  in  la  Plata  (Ijindoo,  jaat  -. 
Charles  Darwin,  few*  ttf       B*a^  (J-fioAoa,  1839  >nd  iSaQ-; 
and  Richardo  Napp,  La  rtfuUica  crgemtuw  (Buenos  Aim, 
alto  in  German). 

PAMFBRO,  the  odd  aoulh-weit  irind  whidi  blows  over  tW 

great  plains  of  southern  Argentina.  The  tens  b  somewlist 
loosdy  applied  to  any  strong  south-west  wind  in  that  rctiu^ 
but  more  strictly  to  a  rain  squaU  or  thunderatorm  aris-ig 
suddenly  in  the  prevailing  currents  from  north  and  nortli^ir. 
Pamperos  arc  experienced  at  Buenos  Aires  on  an  average  abokJ 
a  dozen  times  in  the  year,  chiefly  duriiv  October,  Novetabct  and 
January. 

PAMPHILU3  (ist  century  AM.),  a  Greek  grammarian,  of  the 
school  of  Arutarchus.  He  was  the  authw  of  a  oonpr^cBsive 
lexicon,  in  95  books,  of  forciga  or  obscure  words  (trXMrrvi  4m 
Xtfttr),  the  idea  of  which  was  credited  to  another  grammarian, 
Zopyiion,  himself  the  compiler  of  the  first  four  books.  TW 
work  itself  Is  losta  but  an  epitome  by  Dtogeniamu  ( Jitd  ccnltay) 
formed  the  basis  of  the  lexicon  of  I^ychltn.  A  similar  ootapsL- 
tion,  called  A«;i^  ("meadow";  cf.  the  ^ata  of  Suetooiw) 
from  its  varied  contents,  dealing  duefly  with  mytbolscM^ 
marvels,  was  probably  a  supplement  to  the  kxictia,  ahbos^ 
some  sdiolars  identify  them.  Pampbilus  was  one  of  the  cfeoif 
autboritki  used  by  Atbenacus  hi  Ihe  Detpnompklut.  Ssidas 
assigns  to  another  Pamphihis,  dmply  described  as  "  a  pkflo- 
sopher,"  a  number  of  works,  some  of  which  were  probat^J  by 
Pampbilus  the  grammarian. 

See  G.  Thilo  in  Ersch  and  Crober's  ABtrm*(n*  EmeyOcpUv. 
M.  Schmidt,  appendix  to  hit  edition  of  Hesychius.  (1863)  vcL  h.: 
A.  VVcMermannlo  Pauly's  Jieot-mcytiffpCdie  (1848). 

PAMPHILOS,  an  eminent  promoter  of  konilng  in  the  early 
church,  u  said  to  have  been  bom,  of  good  family,  in  Phoenicia 
(Beryttu?)  in  the  latter  half  of  the  jrd  century.  After  stud/Log 
at  Alexandria  under  I^crius,  the  disciple  irf  Origco,  be  was 
ordained  presbyter  at  Cacsorea  in  Palestine.  There  he  estxL- 
Ibhcd  a  theological  school,  and  warmly  encouraged  st(MWt»: 
he  also  founded,  or  at  least  largdy  extended,  the  great  libaiy 
to  which  EusL-bius  and  Jerome  were  afterwards  so  much  indebtoil 
lie  was  very  zealous  In  the  tnnscriplion  and  diilributioB 
copiesofScriptuteandof  the  works  of  varioiaChtistian  snUea. 
eqiecudly  of  Origon;  the  copy  of  the  ooroptete  worts  of  the  less- 
aamed  in  the  litauy  of  Caeiarea  was  chiefiy  in  the  handwridic 
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of  PBinphSuB  Umsclf.  At  the  outbreak  of  the'penccution 
under  Mulmin,  Funphitus  ma  thrown  into  prison  (a.o.  307) 
aod  there,  ak>tig  with  bis  attached  friend  and  pupU  Enaebhu 
(wmetimct  diitingiAhcd  a*  Eosefaiiu  Puqihili),  he  composed 
an  Apolagy/or  Orifin,  in  five  booki,  to  which  a  sixth  was  after- 
wajds  added  by  Eusebias.  He  was  put  to  death  hi  309  by 
FirmUiaii,  prefect  of  Caesarea. 

Only  the  first  book  of  the  A  paUfy  ot  PamcAilita  Is  extant,  and  that 
but  in  an  imperfect  Latin  (rantlatioD  by  Kufinut.  It  is  printed  in 
LommMiidbrt  edition  of  Origen,  vol.  xxiv.,  and  in  Routb,  Rd.  sat, 
iv.  339  (et.  ui. 487,500,  traamcnts).  Photius  (Codex  118)  civcsa  short 
nirvey  of  the  whole  Jerome  nientions  LelUri  to  friends,  and 
there  may  have  been  other  worlci.  Eusebiu**  memcur  of  Pamphilui 
has  WK  lurvived.  Sec  £.  PreuKheo  in  Hetzog-Hauck'i  Stat- 
McytiopUiU,  and  A.  Uaniack,  AUckruU.  LiUtraUirefte'^  !•  S43> 

PAHPRILin. »  Giedt  painter  (rf  the  4th  century,  of  the  sdwol  of 

Scyaa.  He  wu  an  academic  artist,  noted  for  accurate  drawing, 
and  obtained  suc^  a  reputation  that  not  only  could  he  charge 
hft  pupils  great  tarns,  bat  he  was  also  nmesthil  in  introducing 
drawing  in  GFeen  as  a  necetHuy  put  of  llbenl  edncntloB. 

PAHPHLBTS.  TIte  earliest  iq>pcwuce  of  the  word  is  fn  the 
Fkitobihhn  (1344)  of  Richard  de  Bury,  who  speaks  of  '*  panfle- 
tos  eu'guos "  (ch.  vtil.)-  In  English  wo  have  "  this  leud 
punflet"  (r<if.  «/  LoK,  bk.  iif.),  Occleve's  "Thou^  that  this 
punfilet "  (Ay.  of  Pr.  1060),  Lydgate's  "  Whiche  b  a  paunflet " 
{Minor  Pomt,  180)  and  Caxton's  "paunOeKis  and  bookys  " 
{Book  of  FMOydot,  14^,  Prologtj^e).  In  aU  these  examples 
pamphlet  is  used  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  production,  and 
ia  coatnuiistinciion  to  book.  A  short  codicil  fn  a  will  of  1495 
IB  called  "this  panpelet"  {ToO.  Ehor.  iv.  a6).  In  the  17th 
century  the  word  was  used  for  sii^^  pI>yS|  poems,  newspapen 
and  news  letters  (Murray's  Hno  Engliih  Diet.  vii.  410). 

Not  liH  the  iSth  century  did  pamphlet,  begin  to  assume  Its 
modem  nwaning  of  pcose  controvareial  tnct.  "  Pamphlet  " 
tod  "  pan^ihUtaire  "  are  of  comparatively  icceat  introduRtoo 
into  French  from  tlw  Eo^iah,  and  generally  indicate  fugitive 
criticism  of  a  more  severe,  not  to  say  libellous,  character  than 
with  us.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  a  subject  of  contention 
Unong  etymologists.  The  supposed  origin  Inun  the  amatory 
poem  of  "  Itophilos,"  and  a  certain  I'aniphila,  an  autbw 
of  Uie  ist  century,  may  be  dlsmhacd  as  fandiid.  The  experts 
are  also  nndecided  as  to  what  Is  actually  imderstood  by  a  pam- 
phlet. Some  bibliographers  apply  the  term  to  cveiylhing, 
except  periodicals,  of  quarto  ^  and  under,  it  not  more  tluo 
fifty  pves,  while  others  would  Bmit  fta  application  to  two  or 
three  sheets  of  printed  matter  which  have  first  appealed  In  an 
unbound  condition.  These  are  merely  physical  peoiliarities, 
and  Include  academical  dissertations,  chap-books  and  broad - 
sIdCB,  whlc^  fnun  their  special  subjects  bckmg  to  a  separate 
dassfmn  the  pamphlet  proptf.  As  regards  its  literary  character- 
isttcs,  the  cUef  notes  of  a  pamphlet  are  brevity  and  ^kontandty. 
It  has  a  distinct  aim,  and  relates  to  some  matter  of  current 
interest,  whether  personal,  religious,  political  or  literary. 
Usually  intended  to  support  a  particular  lioe  of  argument,  it 
may  be  descriptive,  fontrovenla),  didactic  or  ntlricaL  It  Is 
not  so  much  a  diss,  as  a  form  of  Kleratur^  and  from  its  ephe- 
nwr^  character  reprcsenu  the  cbaitgeful  currents  of  pubh'c 
(^nion  more  dosely  than  the  butty  volume  published  after 
the  fMination  of  that  opinion.  like  history  <rf  pam|Alets  being 
the  entire  record  of  popular  fecUng,  tU  that  is  necessary  here  is 
to  briefly  indicate  the  chief  fam^es  of  pc^iiical  and  reli^us 
pamphlets  which  have  exercised  marked  influence,  and  more 
particulariy  in  those  countriea — England  and  France — where 
pimphlets  have  made  so  large  a  figure  in  Influencing  tboughu 
and  events.  It  is  difficult  to  point  oot  much  in  ancient  literature 
which  precisely  aoswen  to  otir  modem  view  of  the  pamphlet. 
The  libdii  JamoH  of  the  Romans  were  simply  abusive  pnsqui- 
nades.  Some  of  the  small  treatises  of  Lucian,  the  lost  Anti'Cato 
of  Caesar,  Seneca's  Apoci^ocyntosij  written  against  Claudius, 
Julian's  Kalaapn  Q  aontixnor  and  'AirMXC*^  4  fUffordiruv, 
from  ihdr  general  am>licatioB,  just  escape  the  cha^  ol  being 
mere  latiraa,  and  may  tksnloR  claim  to  rank  as  early  specimens 
of  the  pam|jilet. 


At  the  end  6f  the  i4tb  century  the  Li^brd  doctrines  were 
widriy  circulated  by  means  of  tlie  tracu  and  leaflets  of  Wydif 
and  his  followers.  The  PtoMghman't  Pfojtr  woA  LaMoma  if 
lA^,  which  appeared  abont  the  tine  of  Oldcaitle^  martyrdom, 
wcee  extremely  popular,  and  rimilar  brief  vernacular  pieces 
became  so  common  that  it  was  thought  necesaary  in  141S  to 
enact  that  persons  in  authority  sbould  search  out  and  q^rdiend 
all  pcrsMis  owning  English  boiriu.  The  pmiteia  of  the  ijth 
century  produced  maiqr  contnmnial  tnctatcs,  and  Caztoi  uid 
Wynkin  de  Worde  printed  b  the  lesser  form.  It  was  In  France 
(hat  the  printing-press  first  began  to  supply  reading  for  the 
common  people.  During  the  lau  twenty  years  ol  the  15th 
ccnluiy  there  arose  an  extensive  papular  literature  of  ftrco, 
tales  in  verse  and  prose,  aatires,  almanacs,  &c.,  extending  to  a 
few  leaves  apkce,  and  circulated  by  the  itlnraant  bookseUcit 
still  known  as  cdportcnis.  These  fiA-books  soon  spread  from 
France  to  Italy  aiid  Spain,  and  were  introduced  into  England 
at  the  beginning  of  tbe  16th  century,  doubtless  fnnn  the  same 
quarter,  as  nest  of  oar  eady  chq^jwoks  »e  translations  os 
sdaptatkms  bom  the  F^di.  AnMher  form  of  fitentare  erven 
more  transient  was  the  broad^dc,  or  tingle  sheet  printed  on  one 
side  only,  which  appears  to  have  flourished  prindpaUy  tn 
England,  but  which  had  been  in  use  from  ihc  firM  invinlion 
of  printing  for  pqwl  Indulgences,  royal  proctamatioos  and 
similar  documents.  Tluou^iout  western  Europe,  about  the 
middle  of  the  i6th  century,  the' broadside  made  a  consider- 
able figure  in  times  of  p^tical  agitation.  In  England  it  was 
chiefly  used  for.  ballads,  wlddi  soon  became  so  extremely 
pcqwtor  that  during  the  first  ten  years  <A  the  reign  <A  Elisa< 
btth  the  names  «f  no  kss  than  forty  ballad  piinten  appear  ia 
the  Stationers'  registers. 

The  humanist  movement  at  the  beginning  of  the  tfith  century 
produced  tbe  famous  Eptslatat  ^nurorum  vironm,  and  the 
leading  ^lirita  of  tbe  Rafocmatiai  period— Erasmus,  Hnttoi, 
Lather,  Mdanchtbon,  Pia&anritz,  Veigeiio,  Carlo  and  Cahin— 
found  in  tracts  a  ready  method  of  widely  drcuhuing  thdt 
opinimis.  The  course  of  ecdesiaatiad  events  was  prec^tated 
in  England  by  the  SupflicacyoH  for  Uu  Bsggart  (ij^  of  Sinu» 
Fish,  aaawoed  Iqr  Sir  Tbonaas  Uore'b  SuptlyutSom  t§  Pom 
Sonlyt.  In  tbe  time  <rf  Edward  VI.  brief  tracts  were  largely 
used  aa  a  propagandist  iastnuncnt  ui  favour  of  the  Reformed 
rcligioD.  The  licensing  of  the  press  by  Uary  greatly  hindered 
the  pioducttoa  of  this  kind  of  literature.  From  abont  1570 
there  cane  on  unceasing  flow  of  Puritan  pamphlets,  of  whidi 
more  than  forty  were  r^winted  under  the  title  of  A  parU  ^  « 
rethUr  (London,  Waldegrave,  4to).  In  1584  was  pubEshcd 
a  tract  entitled  A  bri^t  mi  ftaitu  Dteiantion  coucenang  tht 
dtara  ^  dt  Ikoss  foUkfid  wnt^sttrs  that  kam  and  do  Male 
for  Om  diidpliMa  and  rrfamaliom  of  lAe  CkmnA  tf  B»^amlMy 
believed  to  have  been  written  by  W.  Fulke  D.D.  Affibisl 
this  John  Bridges,  dean  of  Sarum,  preached  at  PanJ^  Cross, 
and  ejjMiuled  his  sermon  into  iriiat  he  called  A  d^onu  if 
Uu  gmrmmaa  ertnWiW  ta  Ik*  dmnk  of  Emifand  (1587), 
wbi(^  gave  rise  to  OA  nod  wur  D.  Jolu  Bridfit  ....  Pt^Otd 
aitkemtmid  diarga  of  M.  UmprttoU  fMtfeauM  (1588),  which 
first  gave  the  name  to  tbe  famous  Martin  Marprdate  tracts, 
whose  titles  sufiSdently  indicate  (heir  opposition  to  priestly 
orders  and  qnscopacy.  Bishop  Cooper's  A4mttalio»  to  the 
Ptople  of  En^iid  (1589)  came  next,  followed  on  the  otbct  tide 
by  Hay  any  worko  for  Cooper  .  .  .  by  MarHn  tk*  ifMra^ 
lane,  and  by  others  from  both  parties  to  the  iramber  of  about 
thirty-two.  The  cootrovcxsy  lasted  ten  yean,  and  ended  in 
tbe  discomfiture  of  the  Puritans  and  the  seizure  of  their  srcrel 
press.  TbewiiteisontheHarprelalestdcategctietallysuppoaed 
to  have  been  Penry,  Throgmonon,  Udal  and  Fenner,  and  their 
opponents  Bishop  Cooper.  }oba  Lilly  and  Nash. 

As  early  as  tbe  middle  of  the  i6lh  century  we  find  ballads  ol 
news ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  Biiabeth  and  James  ].  small  pamphlets, 
iramlated  from  the  German  and  French,  and  known  as**iKWB- 
books,"  were  circulated  by  the  so-called  **  MercuTy-wunen." 
These  were  the  imincdiaie  predecestots  of  weekly  sewqiqxis, 
and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  i7ih  century.  A  pndamation 
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was  Issued  by  Charles  tl.,  on  the  lath  of  Mqr  i68d,  "  for 
suppreaiing  the  priDLuig  ud  pnbtlihloK  of  unUcemednewi-books 
and  pampUeu  tarn." 

In  tbe  iTtfi  cenuiiy  pamphlets  began  to  contribute  more  tbu 
ever  to  the  (ormation  of  public  opinion.  Nearly  me  hwndred 
were  written  by  or  about  tlic  restless  John  Lilbume,  but  still 
more  numerous  were  those  of  tbe  undaunted  PrTnne,  who  him- 
■df  puUi^Kd  above  wie  hundred  and  sixty,  besides  many 
weighty  ltdios  and  quutos.  Quuht  L  fomid  eneiKetic  snppor- 
tera  in  Peter  Heylin  and  Sir  Roger  LTstnnge,  the  latter  noted 
tor  the  coarseness  of  his  pen.  The  most  distinguished  pamphle- 
teer of  the  period  was  John  Miltoa,  who  began  his  career  in  this 
direction  by  five  uiti-epscopal  tracts  (1641-1643)  during  the 
Smectymnuus  quarrel.  In  1645  his  wife's  desmion  caused 
him  to  publish  anonymously  D«drint  and  discipKne  ef  dnorce, 
followed  by  several  otben  on  the  same  subject.  He  printed 
Of  Bdmalion;  to  Mr,  SamMl  Harflib  in  1644,  and,  unlicensed 
and  unregistered,  his  famous  Areopagitica—o  spiieck  for  tk* 
liberty  ef  tmliatued  printing.  He  defended  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  the  king  in  Tmvre  of  kings  and  magiitrata  (1648).  The 
EikoH  BasUiie  dispute  was  conducted  with  more  ponderous 
weapons  than  the  kind  we  are  now  discussing.  When  Monte 
held  supreme  power  Milton  addiesaed  to  him  The  present  meant 
of  a  free  commonwtolA  and  Stadia  and  «asb  way  (1660),  both 
{deeding  for  «  commonwealth  in  preference  to  a  monarchy. 
John  Goodwin,  the  author  of  Obilmden  of  Justice  (1649),  John 
Pfaillipps,  the  nephew  of  MiJton,  and  Abicier  Coppe  were  violent 
and  prolific  partisan  wiitcn,  the  last-named  spedaDy  known 
for  his  extreme  nxsbyteriao  principles.  The  tract  KUUni  no 
mnrder  (1657),  aimed  at  Cromwell,  and  attributed  to  Colonel 
Titus  or  Colonel  Sexby,  excited  more  attention  than  any  other 
poUtical  effusion  of  the  lime.  Tbe  history  of  the  Civil  War  period 
is  tokl  day  by  day  in  the  well-known  collectioa  made  by  George 
Thomason  the  bookseller,  now  preserved  in  tbe  British  Museum. 
It  includes  pamphlets,  books,  newspapers  and  MSS.  relating 
to  the  Civil  War,  the  Commonwealth  and  Restoration,  and 
numbers  az.sss  pieces  ranging  from  1640  to  1661,  and  is  bound 
in  MoS  v<4umes.  Each  article  was  dated  by  Thomason  at  the 
lime  of  acquisilion.  William  Miller  was  another  bookseller 
famous  for  his  collection  of  pamphlets  (1600-1710),  which  were 
catalogued  by  Tookcr.  William  Laycock  printed  a  Proposal  for 
ratsing  a  ftmd  for  buying  them  up  for  the  nation. 

Tbe  Catholic  controversy  during  the  reign  of  James  II.  gave 
rise  to  a  multitude  of  books  and  pamphlets,  which  have  been 
described  by  Peck  {Catalogue,  1735)  and  by  Jones  {Catalogiu, 
Chetham  Society,  a  vob.,  1859-1865).  Politics  were  naturally 
the  chief  feature  of  the  £oaling  literature  connected  with  the 
Revolution  of  168S.  Tbe  political  tracts  of  Lord  Halifax  are 
interesting  both  in  matter  and  manner.  He  wrote  Tkt  charaOer 
0/ a  Mmmer' (1688),  circulated  in  HS.  as  eariy  as  1685.  About 
the  middle  of  the  reign  Defoe  was  introduced  to  William  III., 
and  produced  the  first  of  his  pamphlets  on  occasional  conformity. 
He  issued  in  1697  his  two  defences  of  standing  armies  in  support 
of  the  government,  and  published  sets  of  tracts  on  the  partition 
treaty,  the  union  with  Scotland,  and  many  other  subjects. 
His  Shoriett  Way  with  the  Dissenters  (1701)  placed  him  in  the 
pillory. 

Under  Queen  Anne  pamphlets  arrived  at  a  remarkable  degree 
of  importance.  Never  before  or  since  has  this  method  irf 
puUicaiton  been  used  by  such  masters  of  thought  and  language, 
political  writing  of  any  degree  of  authority  was  almost  entirely 
confined  to  pamphlets.  If  the  Whigs  were  able  to  command 
the  services  of  Addison  and  Steele,  the  Tories  fought  with  the 
terrible  pen  of  Swift.  Second  in  power  if  not  in  literary  ability 
were  BoMngbroke,  Somers,  Atterbury,  Prior  and  Pulteney. 
The  government  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  the  free  use  of  this 
powerful  instrument,  and  St  John  seized  upon  fourteen  book- 
Mllen  and  publishers  in  one  day  for  "  libels  "  upon  the  adminis- 
tration (tec  Annati  of  Queen  Anne,  Oct.  33,  r7ii).  In  1713 
a  duty  was  laid  upon  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  displeasing 
all  parties,  and  soon  falling  into  disuse.    Bishop  Hoadly's 


sermon  on  the  kingdom  of  Christ  (1717),  denying  that  iImt  wa 
any  such  thing  as  a  visible  Church  of  Clirist,  occasioned  dc 
Bangorian  controvert,  which  produced  nearly  two  hmtkai 
pamphlets.  Soon  after  this  pcrhid  pany^writing  decKned  bm 
its  comparatively  high  standard  and  fell  into  meaner  and  vtm 
hands.  Under  George  III.  Bute  took  Dr  Shebbeaie  fm 
Newgate  in  order  to  employ  his  pen.  The  court  party  itajrti 
the  support  of  a  few  able  pamphlets,  antong  which  may  be  mo- 
tioned The  consideration  of  the  Cerma.it  War  against  tbe  poIicT 
of  Pitt,  and  The  prerogative  droit  de  Soy  (r764)  vindicating  the 
prerogative.  We  must  not  forget  that  although  Samuel  Johises 
was  a  pensioned  scribe  he  has  for  an  excuse  that  his  poStica 
tracts  are  his  wrast  performances.  Edmund  Burfcc,  oa  thr 
other  hand,  has  pmdnced  in  this  form  some  of  bll  moat  wahei 
writings.  The  troubles  in  America  and  the  usioB  IwJami 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain  are  subjects  which  are  abundauJy 
illustrated  in  pampUet  literature. 

Eariy  in  the  19th  century  the  rise  of  the  quarterly  revicai 
threw  open  a  new  channel  of  publicity  to  thMe  wbo  bad  pet- 
viously  used  pamphlets  to  spread  their  opinions,  and  later  on  the 
rapid  growth  of  monthly  magazines  and  weekly  reviews  aSofdfd 
controversialists  a  much  more  certain  and  extensive  cimlaiiia 
than  they  could  ensure  by  an  isolated  publicatloai.  Althoa^ 
pamphlets  are  no  looger  the  S(de  or  most  bnportmnt  facnic  tf 
public  opinion,  the  minor  literature  of  great  events  is  new 
likely  to  be  entirely  confined  to  periodicals.  The  foUcnrrBf 
topics,  which  might  be  largely  Increased  in  number,  have  etck 
been  discussed  by  a  multitude  of  pamphlets,  moat  of  whkK 
however,  are  llk^  to  have  been  bi^cless  a^rfranta  for  a  men 
certain  means  of  preservathm:  the  BulUtm  Question  (ilu4. 
the  PoorLavrs  (1838-1834),  Tracts  for  the  Times  and  theeuoi^ 
controversy  (i83j-i845)>  Oi  Hampden  (i8j6),  the  Csaafea 
Revolt  (tS37-i838),  the  Cora  Laws  (1841-1848),  Corbam  Cootro- 
versy  (t849-i8so),  Crimean  War  and  Indian  Mutiny  (1854-185%^ 
Schleswig-Holstein(i863-i864),Irdand  (1868-1869),  the  Ftance- 
German  War,  with  Dame  Europa's  Sduet  and  its  iim'tatan 
(1870-1871),  Vaticanism,  occasioned  by  Mr  Gladstone's  VeHcm 
Decrees  (1874),  the  Eastern  Question  (1877-1880),  the  Irish  Laad 
Laws  (1S80-1883),  Ireland  and  Home  Rule  (1885-T1S86),  Souk 
African  War  (1899-1903)  and  Tariff  Reform  (1903). 

France. — The  activity  of  the  French  press  in  putting  fdnh 
small  tracts  in  favour  of  the  Reformed  religion  caused  the  Sv- 
boime  in  1513  to  petition  the  king  to  abolish  the  diabolical  sit 
of  printing.  Even  one  or  two  sheets  of  printed  matter  wcie 
found  too  cumbersome,  and  single  leaves  or  placards  were  ismd 
in  such  numbers  that  they  were  the  subject  of  a  special  edia 
on  the  38th  of  September  1553.  An  ordonnanu  of  Febmary 
1566  was  specially  directed  against  libellous  pamphlets  and 
those  who  wrote,  ^nted  w  even  possessed  them.  Tbe  rivalry 
between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  gave  rise  to  many  politictl 
pamphlets,  and  under  Francis  II.  the  Guises  were  attacked  by 
similar  means.  Ft.  Hotman  directed  his  Epistre  tnvoUe  an  type 
de  France  agsinst  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine.  Tbe  Vtlois  and 
Henry  III.  in  particular  were  severely  handled  in  Let  Serwtaph*- 
dUes  (c.  tiio5),  which  was  followed  by  a  long  series  of  imitatiooa 
Between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  IX.  the  general  tone  of  ibe 
pamphJet-Uterature  was  grave  and  pedantic.  From  the  latter 
period  to  tbe  death  of  Henry  IV.  it  became  more  cruel  and 
dangerous. 

The  Sniyre  Minippie  (1594),  one  of  the  moat  perfect  nodclsctf 
thf  p.^mptik't  in  the  Unguage,  did  in6nite  harm  lo  the  Lesmeh  The- 
paiiifihlLi^^it.un^i  the  Jesuit*  were  nuDy  and  violent.  PtoeRidnnta(> 
dele  lit     <hL-  Older  in  Chasst  du  renord  J'asqiutr  (1603),  tbe  Utter 

SEivin  bL'iiii;  their  vigorous  opponent  Eticnne  Pasquitr.  On  ibe; 
e.iih  of  Ihc  king  the  country  wns  (ilk\l  with  append  for  K'\'«ipe 
againvi  ihu  Jesuits  fur  his  murder;  the  best  known  of  them  imj  tfi~ 
Anit-Caton  (i6i  il,  >:i.n(Tjllv  nuributed  to  Ci/iar  do  Plai-,.  I'l  llt  c 
the  regency  of  Mor>-  iW-'  Miiini  the  pamphlet  changed  its  a".i  r,i 
form  !<),i  more  f.icetiont.  type.  In  'piteof  thcilangcr  of  such  procti  U 
in;  iinrlcr  the  ur  com  prom]  sing  miiii-.irj'  of  Richelieu,  there  was  no 
I*  k  ol  lihek  mion  him.  «  liii;li  w  ere  even  in  most  instances  prifitcil  la 
France.  ThewlargclyiacrcucdduringllwFronde.butilwaiMsaHia 
wbowastknhieaofmsttialsWslitamtHfithaBaavaawMI^^ 
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pmooMze-  It  hu  bcM  cakaUtod  that  ban  the  FariHU  pttm 
alone  there  came  sufRcient  Mitaarinaitt  to  fill  150  qiurto  vDlumea 
ettch  of  4"^  p*sc*-  Eisht  hundnd  wen  pubUsficd  during  the  den 
of  Pari*  {Feb.  8  to  Maich  li,  16^9^  A  collection  of  nArU 
^•ca  wv  entitled  robltom  dm  (<MwnK«fRf  ife  JiieUtM,  Itamrim, 
y'ammut,  *l  Celhtrt  (if^iU  Pampblets  dealing  with  the  amoura  « 
the  king  and  hUcourticn  were  ia  vogue  in  ihe  time  of  Louis  XIV.. 
the  moat  caustic  of  them  beinb  the  CarU  t/oirapkimu  dt  la  unr 
(■668)  of  Buiqr.Rabotin.  The  praam  of  Holland  and  the  Lam 
Countriea  teemed  with  tracta  againic  Culbert.  Le  Teltier.  Louvoia 
and  Pere  Lacbaite.  The  Gtit  of  the  evcr-menorable  PrimitcuiiU 
appciml  on  the  ajrd  of  January  1656,  under  the  title  of  Lrt're  it 
Lauii  d*  Monialtt  A  tm  brorinnal  dr  I'S  amit.  3rd  the  remainini 
cwhteen  came  out  at  regular  InUr^. . \i.  'lunni!  ihe  next  fifteen  mnTiih*. 
Thoyntdtcd extraordinary atteiiiiun  itit-jir^lioui  Europe.  The  Ji"-uit 
replies  were  feeble  and  incflecluai.  John  Law  and  the  acliuuiia  of 
the  bubble  period  caused  much  popular  raillery.  During  the  long 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  dtstineuisbcd  names  ol  Voltaire,  Rouweau, 
Monleoquteu.  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  D'Holhach,  Helvfatui  and 
BeaumuchaiB  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  writers  in  this  clasa. 

The  pircliminary  stnugle  between  the  parliament  and  the  Crown 
KSve  rise  (o  hundreds  olpamphlets,  which  grew  still  more  numerous 
as  the  Itcvolutioa  approached   Linguet  and  Mirabeau  began  their 
appeals  to  the  people.    CamiHe  Ctesmoulins  came  into  notice  as 
•  publicist  during  ine  clectiotw  for  the  itatea-general;  but  perhaps 
the  pine  which  caused  the  moot  wnsation  was  the  Qu'tst  uqti*  k 
Titri  Stat  (1789)  of  the  Abbi  Steyia.    The  Domint  talmm  foe 
reiem  and  range  'inm  (1789)  were  two  royalist  brochures  ol 
DOMvoury  memory.   The  queen  waa  the  subject  of  vile  attack 
md  iadiicteet  defence  (sec  H.  d'Ahaetas,  Marie  AnMneKt  tt  Ut 
pampUeU,  1907).  The  financial  diaorders  of  1790  occasioned  Ihe 
£^*u  du  oinfiutt  sur  U  prix  du  fain  of  Dupoot  de  Ncroour*; 
Necfcer  was  attacked  in  the  Crimiticlle  NcckeroUtU  of  Marat;  and 
the  Vrmi  minir  dt  ia  noUem  draned  the  titles  names  of  France 
throoih  the  nure.  The  masMcre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  death 
ol  Hirabeau,  and  the  fiight  of  the  king  in  1791,  the  noyades  of 
Lyons  and  the  crime  of  Cnaitotte  Corday  in  i''93,  and  the  terrible 
mnter  of  17^  have  each  their  respective  pamphlet  literature, 
more  or  leas  inolent  in  tone.  Perhaps  the  moat  complete  collection 
of  French  levolutionary  pamphlets  is  that  in  the  Bibtioihtque 
Nationale:  the  British  Museum  posse asea  a  wooderful  collection 
formed  by  John  Wilson  Croker.    Under  the  coniuUte  and  (he 
cm[rire  the  only  writen  of  note  who  ventured  to  seek  this  method 
of  appealing  to  the  world  were  Mme  de  Stael,  B.  Constant  and 
Chateaubriand.   The  royalist  reaction  in  1816  was  the  cause  of 
the  Pttitun  of  Paul  Louw  Courier,  the  first  of  tboae  brilliant  pro- 
ductions of  a  master  of  the  art.  He  gained  Ihe  distinction  of  judicial 
procedure  srtth  his  Simple  Diieouri  In  iSai,  and  published  in  1834 
Us  last  political  work,  Le  PampUel  da  pambhUU,  the  moat  eloquent 
Justification  of  the  pamphlet  ever  penaeo.  The  Utmoir*  d  cm- 
nbtr  of  Hontloaier  attacked  the  growiiw  power  of  the  Congregation. 
The  year  1B17       ad  augmentatioa  of  severity  ia  the  ptos  laws 
and  ue  estabfiiliment  of  the  censure.  The  opposition  also  increaMd 
fai  power  and  activity,  but  foond  its  rmttest  atiPPort  in  the  aona 
of  Wmaser  and  the  journalism  of  Mignet,  iWis  and  CanA 
M.  de  Comenia  was  the  chief  pamphleteer  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
niGppe.  The  events  of  1848  gave  birth  to  a  number  of  pamphlets, 
diicRy  pale  cofnes  of  the  more  virile  writings  of  the  firM  iTvoluiion. 
Among  Ihe  few  men  of  power  Louis  Vmillot  was  the  Pt^re  Duchesne 
of  the  Clericals  and  Victor  Hugo  the  Camille  Desmoulin-^  nr  M.-irat 
of  the  RcpubBcans.  After  1851  there  waa  no  lock  of  ven.1l  apoIoKiea 
of  the  enp  d^ilal.   The  second  tatpitt  suffered  from  m.\ny_  hiitcr 
attacks,  anoiv  which  may  be  mentioned  the  LeUre  I'-r  Ikiiiiirt 
dt  Pinntt  (1861)  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  Propot  dt  Latihim  (I'^'iO 
of  Rogsard,  Dialttut  am  enftrt  {1S64)  of  Maurice  Joty  .mil  Ferry  s 
CmMv  ftMlaaHqutt  d'HauMtmoHH  <iS68).    la  more  recent  timca 
the  naama  prosecutions  and  the  Dreyfoa  ease  gave  oocasioo  to  an 
baneoae  pamphlet  Utentnn. 

AmcKy. — In  Gennany,  the  cndle  of  printing,  the  pamphlet 
(f/K(KAn/f)  was  soon  a  lecogniied  and  popular  vehick  of 
thought,  aad  the  Berce  religiotts  contioveistes  of  the  Reformation 
petkid  aSMded  a  uatqoe  oppoctunitj  for  ita  tne.  The  emplaj^ 
mat  of  the  pamphlet  in  this  connczion  ms  diaiacterntic  of 
the  new  age.  In  coarse  and  vident  language  the  pamphlets 
^lpn)ed  lUrecUy  to  the  people,  whose  sympathy  the  leaden 
of  the  opposing  parties  were  most  anxious  to  leotre,  and  their 
ilstte  on  an  enonnoiis  scale  was  undoiAtedly  one  of  the  most 
potent  inBueoccs  in  rousing  the  German  people  sgainst  the  pope 
snd  (he  Roman  CstboHc  Church.  In  general  their  tone  was 
eitianely  intemperate,  and  they  formed,  as  one  authority  has 
desciihed  thoae  of  a  century  later, "  a  mass  of  psnegyric,  adiaoni> 
tin,  InTCCtire,  ooatroversy  and  scnrtluty."  Lather  was  one  of 
the  odieat  aad  moat  effective  wrileia  of  tlie  polemical  pamphlet 
Bil  sdberenls  qnlddy  foOowed  Us  czample,  and  hb  oppnie&U 
■bo  wn  aot  do*  to  avdl  thanislvea  of  »  wnpoa  irtich  «h 


proving  Itadf  Mt  powerfoL  So  Intense  at  this  time  <fid  tliis 
pampUet  war  becMue  thai  Erasmus  wrote  "  qnid  Germanos,  via 
quicquam  wendibile  est  praeter  Ltttbeiana  ae  anti  Lutberana." 

A  remarkable  foatnie  was  the  of  many  of  tbeae 

pampfaleta.  No  sense  of  decency  or  propriety  restrained  their 
writers  in  deah'ng  either  with  sacred  or  with  secular  subjects,  and 
this  attracted  the  notice  of  the  imperial  authorities,  who  were  aUo 
alarmed  by  the  remarLable  growth  of  disorder,  attributable  in  part 
at  least  to  the  wide  drculatioo  of  pamphlet  literature.  Accordinely 
the  issue  of  libellous  pamphlets  wa*  forbidden  by  order  of  the  diet 
of  Nuremberg  in  1514.  and  again  by  the  diets  of  Spires  in  I5;9, 
of  Augsburg  m  lUOand  of  RcBen^bMfR  in  1511,  while  in  15S9  the 
emperor  Rudolph  ll.  tulminntcd  a^ln^t  ihem. 

The  usual  method  of  wIIihk  fhiie  lumpiilcts  by  means  o( 
hawkers.  J.  Jaoaaen  Ul'"'"y  if  ll-.i-  licrn-.an  I'cnpU.  Lnc-  irans., 
vol.  iii.)  says  fliese  men  "  w.  m  u  in  ^wjrni'-.  utT-_rirg  (kimphleis. 
cartatures  and  lam(v>>[i-  l<ir  in  the  \:irc/-r  to^rs  vrnijiirs 

of  evejy  descriptioa  ol  print.'.l  nutter  jostled  each  other  in  the 
aCreet. 

The  confrovcrries  of  the  cartfor  [wriod  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
wlii-n  this  struggle  was  German  ralher  than  International,  produced 
a  M>:oad  flood  M  pamphlets,  which  possessed  the  s^mc  charartenMics 
a.<i  the  earlier  one.  In  the  disturbed  years  also  whleh  preireded  the 
actual  outbreak  of  war  attempts  were  made  in  pamphlets  to  justify 
almost  every  action,  however  unjust  or  dishonourable,  while  at  the 
same  time  those  who  held  different  opinions  were  mercilessly  and 
■currilously  attacked.  The  leading  German  princes  were  among 
the  foremost  to  use  pamphlets  in  this  connexion,  especially  perhaps 
Maximilian  of  Bavana  and  Christian  ol  Anhalt. 

LiTERAruRS  — An  excellent  catalogue  by  W,  Oldys  of  the  pam- 
phlpis  in  thi:  ll.irU'i.in  T.ibf.in.-  is  .i.jdv'l  to  the  [oth  volume  Ol  lire 
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ruf  in  the  Bitliottca  VoUlnle 
:7,">j-i747)  may  be  seen  a 
hy  ul  p.imijhlct-hti'rjlure.  rliieHy  Italian  and  Latin,  With 
no'.i.  .  '"1  Jlso  Cat.  of  llie  tiirtt  collectioni  of  bookt,  pambl\Uti,Sfc.,iH 
th-  />'■  I'l  Mu-:(um  on  ihc  French  Rev..  iMt>i);  Cat.  0/ the  Tkonwom 
bo'i-:-.  ;-':ii:fiii!i-h  Cf/:..  190!*.  3  vnk.  .'\  few  of  the  more  representative 
coMn  (ii>ns  ol  p;iniiihliT'i  11  English  may  be  incntiomtl.  These 
are.  Ihc  I'li^n-.t  {2  vol?.  Hvn,  IJ07);  Morgan's  Fliocnix  britannicttt 
(4[|).  1713);  Iliihop  Edmund  Gib?un's  Presrrfaltvt  againit  Popery 
(i  vf.U.  (olio,  1738,  new  ed.,  18  vol.s.  sni.  8vo.  1S48-1840),  consisting 
chiilly  of  the  anii-Csthobc  discourses  of  James  IT.s  time;  Tke 
H.irlfian  MiKellamy  (8  vols.  4to,  1744-1753;  new  ed.  by  T.  Park, 
10  vols,  dto,  1808-1813,  containing  600  to  700  pieces  illustrative 
of  English  history,  from  the  library  of  Edward  Harley,  earl  of 
Oxford)  1  ColUclujn  of  lean*  and  m/homs  traett  {kmim  as  Lord  Sowun' 
Tracls\  (t6  parts  4to.  1748-1753,  and  ed.  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  13  vi^s. 

J to.  1809-1815),  also  full  of  matter  for  English  history:  Tht 
'ampUeietr(»9vo'lB.  8vo,  1813-1818),  containing  the  best  pamphlets 
of  that  day;  and  Arthur  Waugh,  rJI«  Pampklrt  Library  volb 
8vo.  1897-1898],  givir^  example  of  political,  n-Iieious  and  literacy 
pamphlets  from  WycUTtO  Newman,  with  historical  e<>says. 

For  the  derivation  of  the  word  pamphlet  consult  Skeat's  Eljmo- 
Itgkal  CteJ. ;  Pegge's  Anonymiana;  Notts  and  Querir.i.  T^rd  series, 
yoL  Iv.  pp.  315,  379,  46a,  48a,  vol.  V.  pp.  167.  a^o;  fiih  series,  vol. 
ii.  p.  156;  ^ih  scncs.  %'ol.  vi.  pp.  261,  4,p;  Muttay'i  -Vr-ji  EnghsH 
Did.  vol.  vii.  The  cencral  hi-uir>-  of  llu-  'uhj'  1 1  111. iv  ir.ia  d  in 
M.  r>avi<-<,  I(on  libfllorum  {i7!=;l;  W.  OMvs,  "llj^lrrv  ,jf  the 
Orinio  of  Pjni)ihlet-:."  in  MnrRnji'';  I'kon-.^x  H'il.  and  Kirhols's 
Lit.  Anccdoki;  Ur  Johjiwin's  Intnxlurllun  [■>  ihi.'  lli^tli-ian  Miiceliany; 
D'Israeli,  Alien:!!-.-!  of  L'ttcalt-'e :  Rc.:i'  dii  druc  moruies  (April  I, 
1B46):  /ri!/i  Quitrl.  Rr:ir,c,  \  ii.  26J;  ICJinhurth  AVtint  (Oct.  I855): 
Quarterly  /JmVic  (.■\pril  ItJoH):  Jhe  Library,  new  wries,  vol  i.  ^fiS; 
Ruth's  Ancient  Balladf  and  iiroadsidts  (Philobiblon  Soc.) ;  W.  Mas- 
kell,  Uartirt- Mar  prelate  CoTitraBcrsy  (1S45);  E.  Arbcr,  Sketch  c/ 
UarprOm  Ctmlnmrtj  W.  Pierce.  Hist.  Introd.  to  Hit  Mar' 

pniate  Tnets  (iMB):  T.  Jones,  Co/,  of  toUectiw  of  Wattajor  and 
aemuf  P«/»iy  mr  wMv  of  Peek's  lists  and  hit  r^trenets  (Oietham 
Soc.  iS36-i8i^>:  Blslvy's  Hist,  tf  PUiticoi  Uttratmt;  Andrews, 
Hisi.  9f  BriHik  yaiiraaKwa;  Latotw,  Cmd  Diet.  UntHrut;  Nodier, 
far  la  Uberii  dt  ia  pratt;  Ldicr,  De  VHat  rtddela  press*  (1834): 
tei  maaariModts  (iSso-iSsO:  Bulttlin  du 


Morean,  BMieffapik  dtt  maaariModts  (1830-1850: 
StWwAMf  Belft  (1859-1863):  Nisard,  Hist,  des  lirres  populairti 
(1S54);  A.  Gemond  de  Lavigne,  Pet  Pamphtets  dt  la  fin  de 
Fenpire,  &c  1814-1817,  CatatiDgue  (Paris,  1879):  Paris.  Bibl. 
natiomile.  a^ahtat  dts.taftwms,  tie.,  amienairs  d  1790,  by  A.  Corda, 
Pari^,  iSoo;  A.  Maire,  Rfpertoire  des  Ikises  de  doctoratis  leUrcs  des 
itniversitii  franfaises  iSio-iffOO  (I^rb,  1903);  and  the  annual 
Catalogue  des  Thises  et  Ecrils  Aatdimtqnes  (Hacfaenel  188S-I910. 
For  German  academical  dissertations  see  G.  Fock,  CMtHfiitMnma- 
tiontm  pkiloloticorum  dassiatrttm  (Lj?iprie.  1804).  and  many  special 
catalogues  by  fClussmann  (1889-19115  >.  Kulaila  (i^ii).'- iH'j  •,), 
Milkan  (for  Bonn,  i8[8-i88s),  Pretiwli  (for  llri'.-bu.  iMii-i^^'-i) 
and  others.  For  Dutch  pamphlets  see  L.  D.  Petit.  Biblwllifck  v:n 
nederlandscJu  PamfteHen  (i  vols.  4to.  Hague,  1882-18^41;  -"kI 
W.  P.  C.  Knuttel,  Cai^dopts  van  de  PamfUttoi  Vcrzj'ml.-.i 
tenutntie  indtK.  BOUoAtii  1^6-179$  (5  parts  410,  Hague,  16S9- 
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PAMPHYLIA— PAN 


PAXPHTLIA,  in  udent  geognpby,  the  region  in  the  south 
of  Asia  Minor,  between  Lyda  and  Cilicia,  exteoding  from  the 
Hcdilcrnuican  to  Mt  Taurus.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Piiidlft  and  was  therefore  a  coaatry  of  smftB  extntt,  faaving  a 
coast-fine  of  only  about  75  m.  with  a  bnadtb  of  about  y>  m. 
There  ran  be  little  doubt  that  the  Pampbyhaiu  and  Pisidians 
werc  the  same  people,  though  the  former  had  received  coloniea 
from  Greece  and  other  lands,  and  tnto  this  cause,  combined  with 
the  greater  feitility  of  their  tenitoiy,  had  become  more  civilized 
than  ibeir  neighbours  in  the  interior.  But  the  dtsiinction 
between  the  two  seems  to  have  been  cstaUished  at  an  early 
period.  Herodotus,  who  does  not  mention  the  Pisidians, 
enumerates  the  Pamphylians  among  the  nations  of  A»a  Minor, 
while  Epborus  mentions  them  both,  correctly  including  the  vne 
among  the  nations  on  the  coast,  the  other  among  lhi»c  of  the 
interior.  The  early  Pamphylians,  Iilte  the  Lycians,  had  an 
al^Aabet  of  their  own,  partly  Greek,  partly  "  Asi.inic,"  which  a 
lew  Inscriptions  on  marble  and  coins  preserve.  Under  the' 
Roman  idmiabtraUoa  the  term  Pamphylia  was  extended  to  as 
to  include  ^dia  and  the  whole  traa  up  to  the  froniien  of 
Phry^  and  Lycaonia,  and  in  this  wider  sense  it  is  employed  by 
Ptolemy. 

Fampbylia  conusts  almost  entirely  of  a  plain,  extOiding  from 
the  slopes  of  Taurus  to  the  sea,  but  this  idaio,  though  pmcnting 
an  onbrokea  level  to  the  tyc,  does  not  all  consist  of  aliuvi  J 
deposits,  but  is  formed  in  part  of  travertine.  "  The  rivers 
pouting  out  of  the  caverns  at  the  base  of  the  Lycian  and  Pisidian 
ranges  of  the  Taurus  come  forth  from  their  subterranean  courses 
chaiKed  «dth  carbonate  of  Ume,  and  are  continually  adding  to 
the  ^mi^ylian  plain.  Tbey  build  up  natural  aqueducts  of 
Lmestone,  and  after  Sowing  for  a  time  on  these  elevated  beds 
burst  their  walls  and  take  a  new  course.  Consequently  it  is 
very  diBkult  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  this  district,  as  trans- 
mitted by  aadent  antbon,  with  its  present  aspect  and  the 
diitiibution  of  the  streams  which  w^er  iu  By  the  sea-ude  in 
the  west  of  the  district  the  travertine  forms  cliffs  from  »  to 
80  ft.  high  "  (Forbes's  Lyeta,  ii.  188).  Strabo  describes  a 
river  which  he  terms  Catarractes  as  a  large  stream  falling  with 
a  great  noise  over  a  lofty  cliff.  This  is  the  cataract  near  Adalia. 
East  of  Adalia  Is  the  Cestrus,  and  beyond  that  again  the 
Euiymedon,  both  of  which  were  considerable  streams,  navigable 
in  antiquity  for  some  tittle  distance  from  the  sea.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  latter  was  a  lake  called  Caprias,  mentioned  by 
Strabo;  but  it  is  now  a  mere  salt  marsh. 

The  chief  towns  on  the  coast  are:  Oltna,  the  first  town  in 
Pamphylia,  near  the  Lydao  frontier;  AttsUa  and  Side 

(f.r.).  On  a  bill  above  the  Eurymcdoo  stood  Aspendus  iq.v.) 
and  above  the  river  Cestrus  was  Perga  (q.v.).  Between  tbe 
two  rivers,  bat  Mntewbat  farther  inland,  stood  SyUeum.astrong 
fbrtiess,  wUdl  even  ventured  to  defy  tbe  arms  of  Alexander. 
These  towns  are  not  known  to  have  been  Greek  colonies;  but 
the  foundation  of  Aspendus  was  traditionally  ascribed  to  tbe 
Argives,  and  Side  was  said  to  be  a  cok>ny  from  Cyme  in  AeoUs. 
The  legend  related  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  which  ascribed 
the  origin  of  the  Pamphylians  to  a  Colony  led  into  their  country 
by  Amphilocbus  and  Calchas  after  the  Trojan  War,  is  merely  a 
cbaiactiEristic  myth.  The  coins  of  Aspendus,  though  of  Greek 
chancier,  bear  legends  in  a  barbarous  dialect;  and  probably 
the  Pamidiyllans  were  of  Asiatic  origin  and  mixed  race.  They 
became  lately  bellenized  in  Roman  times,  and  have  left 
magnificent  memorials  of  their  civilization  at  Perga,  Aspendus 
and  Side.  The  district  Is  now  largely  peopled  with  Roent 
settlers  from  Greece,  Crete  and  the  Balkans. 

llts  Pamphylians  are  first  mentioned  among  the  nations 
subdued  by  the  Mermnad  kings  of  Lydia,  and  afterwards  passed 
in  succession  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persian  and  Macedonian 
monarchs.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  IIL  in  190  B.C.  they 
were  included  among  the  provinces  annexed  by  the  Romans 
to  the  dominions  of  Eumcnes  of  Pergamum;  but  somewhat 
Uter  they  joined  with  the  Pisidians  and  CiUcians  in  piratical 
ravages,  and  Side  became  the  chief  centre  and  stave  mart  of 
Ihew  fieebnotecs.  Pamphylia  was  for  a  short  time  included  in 


the  dominions  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Gidatia,  but  after  Ids  duft 
lapsed  into  a  district  of  a  Roman  province,  and  Ita  name  is  mt 
again  mentioned  in  history. 

Sn  C.  Undwmidd.  La  VOu  4a  fa  Am^J^  ef  de  lis  ftA 
(1890).  (D.  G.  K.> 

PAMPLONA,  or  Paweldna,  tbe  cajHtal  of  ibe  ^uoi 
province  of  Navarre,  and  aa  episcopal  see;  kituaied  137S  ft 
above  sea-level,  on  the  left  bank  (d  the  Arga,  a  tribtiutyodk 
Ebro.  Pop.  (looo),  38,886.  RimploBa  has  a  statioD  on  ik 
Ebro  railway  connecting  Alsosua  with  Saragoasa.  Fran  b 
position  it  lus  always  been  the  principal  fortress  of  Kawrt  1 
The  old  outworks  luve  been  partly  demdiabed  and  rrpbccd 
by  modem  torts,  while  suburbs  have  grown  up  round  the  iam 
walls  and  baUions.  The  dladel,  south-west  of  tbe  dty,  n 
constructed  by  order  of  Philip  II.  (1556-1598),  and  was  modcfld 
on  that  of  Antwerp.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  ngulat  sad 
broad,  there  are  three  fine  squares  or  plaias.  Tbe  most  attrK- 
tiveof  these  is  the  aicaded  Pkua  del  Castillo,  flanked  by  tbe  la! 
of  the  provincial  oouadl  and  by  tbe  theun,  Tbe  cathedra]  a 
a  late  Gothic  structure  begun  in  IJ97  by  Charles  IU.  (El  Mobk) 
of  Navarre,  wlio  is  buried  within  its  walls;  of  the  older  Rosn- 
esque  cathedral  only  a  small  portion  of  the  cloisters  tentaica. 
Tbie  fine  interior  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  structure  a 
apae,  and  for  the  didratalls  carved  in  En^ish  oak  hy  IGgod 
Ancheta,  a  native  artist  (i  530).  The  pnn^al  facade  is  CtaOD- 
thian,  from  designs  <A  Ventura  Rodriguez  (1783).  Tbe  san 
architect  designed  the  superb  aqueduct  by  whidi  the  city  ii 
supplied  with  water  from  Monle  Fraacoa,  some  nine  miles  o£  ]| 
The  beautiful  cloisteis  en  tbe  south  side  of  the  cathedral,  and  ik 
chapter-house  beyond  them,  as  «en  aa  the  old  cbttrches  of  Su 
Satumino  (Gothic)  and  San  Nicolas  (Romanesque),  are  aha  oi 
interest  to  tbe  student  oi  architecture.  There  are  also  tie 
bull-ring,  capable  of  accommodating  8000  speciatoca,  tk 
pHiaa  court  {H  Trinqude)  and  several  parks  or  gardeas.  Ik 
city  is  well  provided  with  schools  lor  both  sexes;  it  has  aho  1 
large  hospital. 

Pamplona  has  a  flourishing  agrkidtural  trade,  besides  dubi- 
faciures  of  cloth,  linen  stuffs,  flour,  soap,  leather,  cards,  paper, 
earthenware.  Iron  and  nails.  The  yearly  fair  to  "''"'nrrtm  wiik 
ttte  feast  of  Sta  Fermin  <Ju^  7),  tbe  patron  saint  of  the  d^, 
attracts  a  large  concourse  from  all  parts  of  northern  Spain. 

Originally  a  town  of  the  Vascones,  Pamplona  was  reboHt  b 
68  B.C.  by  Pompey  the  Great,  whence  tbe  name  Pompado  la 
Pompelo  (Strabo).  It  was  captured  by  Euric  the  Goth  in  4H 
and  by  thie  Franks  under  Childebert  in  542;  it  was  disaxantM 
by  Cfaatlemagne  in  778,  but  repulsed  the  emir  of  Saragassa  ii 
Q07.  In  tbe  14th  century  it  was  greatly  sticngtfaeaed  and 
beautified  by  Charles  ill.,  who  built  a  dtadel  on  tlie  site  bow 
occupied  by  the  Plaxa  de  Toros  and  by  the  Basilica  de  S.  Iguaaa, 
tbe  church  marking  the  spot  wbefe  Ignatius  de  L<m)la  receival 
bis  wound  in  defending  the  place  against  Andrf  de  Foix  in 
1531.  From  1808  it  was  occupied  by  the  French  until  taken  bjr 
Wellington  in  iSij.  In  the  Carlist  War  of  1836-40  it  was 
held  by  the  Cristinos,  and  tn  1875-76  It  was  more  than  once 
attacked,  but  never  taken,  by  the  Carlisls. 

PAN  ("  pasturer  "),  in  Creek  mythology,  son  of  Hemes  and 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Dryopa  ("  oak-man  "),  or  of  Zeus  and 
the  nymph  CalUsto,  god  of  shepherds,  flocks  and  forests.  He  is 
not  mentioned  in  Homer  or  Hesiod.  The  most  poetical  accoont 
Of  his  birth  and  life  is  given  in  tbe  so-called  Homeric  hymn  T» 
Pan.  He  was  bom  with  horns,  a  goat's  beard  and  feet  and  a 
tail,  his  person  being  completely  covmd  with  hair.  His  motba 
was  so  alarmed  at  his  appearance  Uuit  she  fled;  but  Hermes  took 
him  to  Olympus,  where  he  became  the  favourite  of  the  gods, 
e^iecially  Dionysus.  His  life  and  charactctistics  are  typical  of 
the  old  shepherds  and  goaihenls.  He  was  essentially  a  rustic 
god,"  a  wood-s{^'t  c<Kicdvcd  in  the  form  of  a  goat,"  hvitig 
in  woods  and  cave,  and  traversing  the  tops  of  the  motutains; 
be  protected  and  gave  fertUity  to  flocks;  he  hunted  and  fished; 
and  sported  and  danced  with  tbe  mountain  nymphs.  A  lover 
of  music,  he  invented  tbe  ^lepherd's  p^,  said  to  have  been  mads 
from  the  reed  into  which  tlw  oyoipb  ^rriaa  was  transformed 
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when  fleeing  from  his  embraces  (OWd,  Jfddia.  L  (Sgi  iqq.). 
With  a  kind  of  tnimpel  fonned  out  of  a  shell  he  terrified  the 
Titans  in  ibnr  6gbt  with  the  Otympian  gods.  By  his  unexpected 
appeaiance  he  sometimes  inspires  men  with  sudden  terror — 
hence  the  expression  "  panic  "  fear.  Like  other  spirits  of  the 
woods  and  fields,  he  possesses  the  power  of  iospiraiion  and 
prophecy,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  lustruned  Apollo.  As  a 
nature-^  he  was  biou^t  Into  connexion  with  Cybele  and 
Dionynu,  the  latter  of  whom  be  accompanied  on  his  Indian 
expedition.  Associated  with  Pan  b  a  number  of  nmisd,  male 
ud  female  forest  Imps,  hb  wives  and  children,  who  send  eril 
dreams  and  apparitions  to  terrify  manldnd.  His  original  home 
was  Arcadia;  hU  cult  was  introduced  into  Athens  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Manthon,  when  be  promised  his  assistance  against 
the  Persians  if  the  Athenians  in  return  wouM  worship  him. 
A  cave  was  consecrated  to  him  on  the  UHtth  side  of  the  Acropolis, 
where  he  was  annually  honoured  with  a  sacrifice  and  a  lorch- 
raee  (Herodotus  vi.  105).  In  later  times,  by  a  misinterpretation 
of  his  name  (or  from  the  identification  of  the  Greek  god  with  the 
ram-headcd  Egyptian  god  Cbnum,  the  creator  of  the  world), 
he  was  panthetstically  conceived  as  the  universal  god  {t6  tou). 
The  pine  and  oak  were  sacred  to  him,  and  his  oSeit&gs  were 
goats,  lambs,  cows,  new  wine,  honey  and  milk.  The  R<Hnaiis 
identified  him  with  Inuus  and  Faunus. 

Id  art  Pan  is  represented  in  two  dUTerent  aspects.  Sometimes 
be  has  goat's  feet  and  boras,  curly  hair  and  a  long  beard,  half 
animal,  half  man;  sometimes  he  is  a  handsome  youth,  with  long 
flowing  hair,  only  characterized  by  horns  just  beginning  to  grow, 
the  shepherd's  crook  and  pipe.  In  bas-reliefs  be  b  often  shown 
presidiag  over  the  dances  of  nymphs,  whom  he  b  sometimes 
pnrsuiBg  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  fie  has  furnished  some  of 
the  attributes  of  the  ordinary  concepiioa  of  the  devil.  The 
story  faltuded  to  by  Milton,  RabcIaU.  Mrs  Browning  and  SchiUcr) 
of  the  pilot  Tbamus,  who,  sailing  near  the  island  of  Paxi  in  the 
time  of  Tiberias,  was  commanded  by  a  mighty  voice  to  proclaim 
that  "  Pan  b  dead,"  b  found  in  Plutarch  crat.  dejeclu,  i;). 
As  tbb  story  coincided  with  the  birth  (or  cruciilxion)  of  Christ 
it  was  thought  toheraldlheerkdof  the  old  world  and  the  beginning 
of  the  new.  According  to  Roscher  (in  Ntue  Jahrhirlier  JUr 
Phiiofogie,  iSqi)  it  was  of  Egyptian  origin,  the  name  Thunus 
being  connected  with  Thmouis,  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mendes,  dbtinguished  for  the  worship  of  the  ram;  according 
to  ffcrodolus  (ii.  46),  in  Egyptian  the  goat  and  Pan  were  both 
called  Mendes.  S.  Reinach  suggests  that  the  words  uttered 
by  the  "  voice "  were  Qatidh,  Qaiiavt,  xat'itnai,  riStniKt 
("  Tammuz,  Tammuz,  the  all-great,  a  dead  "),  and  that  it  . 
was  merely  the  lament  for  the  "  great  Tammuz  "  or  Adonb 
(see  L.  R.  Famell  in  The  Year't  Work  in  Classical  Sladies, 
1907). 

See  W  Ccbhard,  Pantallus  fBrUDSwklc.  1871)1  P  Wetzel.  De 
JoM  tt  Pant  du  trcadkti  (Brcuau,  1873);  W.  Immerwahr,  Katie 
4t  Mytken  Arkadiens  (1891),  vol.  i.  and  V.  B^rard.  De  t'Otipnt  det 
adlei  arcaiitns  (1S94).  who  endeavour  \a  tbow  thai  Pan  U  a  sun* 
god  V^f,  Mr«)1  artklnby  W.  H.  Roicher  tnLexikender  UyOtolotU 
and  by  1.  A.  Hild  in  Darembem  and  Saslio'i  Dielioniuiire  iti  AiUi- 
quUis:  E.  E.  Sike*  in  Ct<usim  Rairvi  (1895),  ix.  70;  O.  Cruppe, 
Crmkuebt  Mytiutopt  (1906),  vol.  iL 

PiUf  (common  in  various  forms  to  many  Teutonic  languages, 
cf.  Ocr  PfanM,  it  is  generally  taken  to  be  an  early  adaptation  in 
a  shortened  form  of  Lat.  patina,  shallow  bowl  or  dbh,  from 
falitt,  to  lie  open),  a  term  af^'cd  to  various  sorts  of  open,  fiat, 
shallow  vesseb.  Its  iU)plicatiOB  has  been  greatly  extended  by 
analoc/t '  I-  to  the  upper  part  of  the  skuU;  to  variously  shaped 
objects  capable  of  retaining  substances,  such  as  that  part  of 
the  lock  in  early  firearms  which  held  the  priming  (whence  the 
expression  "  fla^  in  the  pan,"  for  a  premature  and  futile  efTort) ; 
or  the  circular  metal  dish  In  which  gold  b  separated  from  gravel, 
earth,  &c.,  by  shaking  or  washing  (whence  the  phrase  "  to  pan 
out,"  to  obtain  a  good  result)  Small  ice-floes  are  tbo  called 
"  pans,"  and  the  name  is  given  to  a  hard  substratum  of  soil 
which  acu  as  a  floor  to  the  surface  soil  and  b  usually  impervious 
t*  water  For  "  pan. "  or  "  pane  *'  In  axcfahecture  see  Hale- 
iDDEx  Work. 


Tht  Hindostanl  >«m  b  the  betel-teaf,  wUd),  mixed  with 
arecB-nut,  lime,  &c.,  b  chewed  by  the  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

The  common  prefix  "  pan,"  signifying  universal,  all-embracing 
(Gr.  w8r,  aU),  b  often  combined  with  the  names  of  races, 
nationalities  and  rehgiona,  conveying  an  aqilratioii  for  the 
political  or  spiritual  union  of  aU  the  units  (tf  thfe  nation  or  creed; 
familiar  examples  are  Pan-^SIavoni^  Pan- German,  Pu»Jslsmism, 
Pan-Anglican,  Pin-American. 

PAHA,  ft  dQr  of  Chibtias  county,  Dlioob,  U.S.A.,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  stale.  Pop.  (1900)  5530  C7J7  being  foreign- 
bnn);  (1910)  6035.  It  b  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Soathwcstem,  the  Clevelaod,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  Ik  St  Lonb, 
the  Illinob  Central  and  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinob  raflw^s. 
It  b  in  the  Illinob  coal  region,  and  coal-mining  b  the  most 
important  industry;  the  dty  b  also  a  shipping  point  for  hay  and 
gram  grown  in  the  vidoity.  Panavastncorpoiatcd  in  i8s7,md 
was  reincorporated  la  1S77.  lu  name  b  said  to  be  a  corrupted 
form  of "  Pani "  (Pawnee),  tlm  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians. 

PAHACBA  (Gr.  wAmbo,  all-healing,  from  ris,  all,  and 
i»&o9ai,  to  heal),  «  uoivtinl  remedy,  or  cure  for  ail  dbeasea, 
ft  term  applied  In  the  middle  ages  to  a  mythical  herb  supposed 
to  possess  tbb  quality.  Uany  herbs  have  had  the  power  of 
curing  an  dbeascs  attributed  to  them,  and  have  hence  had  the 
nomecrf  "  all-heal  ";flicbliave been, ammg others, the nriittetoe, 
the  woundwort  {.Statkji  paludris),  the  yarrow  or  milfoil,  and 
the  great  valerian. 

PUIAlCHZ,  a  French  word  adapted  from  Ilal.  femutkh, 
Lat.  pemn,  feather,  for  a  plume  of  feathen  on  a  helmet  or  faatt 
the  "  panache  "  should  be  properly  dbtingubbed  from  the 
"  plume,"  OS  being  a  large  cluster  of  feathers  fixed  en  the  top  of 
the  behnet  and  flowing  over  it,  the  "  plume  "  being  a  unfije 
feather  at  the  side  or  front.  The  word  "  panache  "  b  often  used 
figuratlvdy  In  French  of  «  flamboyant  piece  of  ornamentation, 
a  "  purple  patdt "  la  literature,  or  any  exaggerated  fond  ol 
decoration. 

PANAENDS,  brother  of  Pbeidias,  a  Greek  painter  who  worked 
in  conjunction  with  Polygnotus  and  Wcon  at  Athens.  He  ako 
paint«]  the  marble  sides  of  the  tbione  of  the  stfttoe  of  Zeus 
erected  by  hb  brother  at  Olympia. 

PANAETIUS  (c.  iSs-iSo  to  iio-to8  B.c),  Creek  Stoic  pliil»- 
sopber,  belonged  to  a  Rbodtan  family,  but  was  probably 
educated  partly  in  Pergamum  under  Crates  of  Hallos  and  after- 
wards in  Athens,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Diogenes  the 
Babylonian,  Critolaus  and  Camcades.  He  subsequently  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  became  the  friend  of  Laelius  and  of  Scipto  the 
Younger.  He  lived  as  a  guest  in  the  bouse  of  the  latter,  and 
accompanied  him  on  fab  mission  to  Egypt  and  Asb  (143  or  141). 
Ue  reluroed  with  Sdpio  to  Rome,  where  he  did  much  to  tntro* 
duce  Stoic  doctrines  and  Greek  philosophy.  Ue  bad  a  numbet 
of  dbtinguished  Romans  as  pupib,  amongst  them  Q.  Mudus 
Scaevola  the  augur  and  Q.  Aelius  Tubero.  After  the  murder  of 
Scipio  in  HQ,  he  resided  by  turns  in  Athens  and  Rome,  but 
chiefly  in  Athens,  where  he  succeeded  Antipater  of  Tarsds  as 
head  of  the  Stoic  school.  The  right  of  dtlaenship  was  offered 
him  by  the  Athenians,  but  he  refused  it.  Hb  chief  puirfl  In 
philosophy  was  Posidonius  of  Apamca.  In  his  teaching  he  laid 
stress  OD  ethics;  and  his  most  important  works,  of  which  only 
insignificant  fragments  are  preserved,  were  on  tbb  subjea. 
They  are  as  follow:  Iltpt  rot)  koBiikovtoi  (On  Duly),  in  three 
books,  the  original  of  the  first  two  books  of  Cicero's  Dt  ojficiis; 
lUpl  rpanlat  (On  Prmidena),  used  by  Cicero  in  hb  Z>f  dhin- 
atioM  (it.)  and  probably  in  part  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Dtomm  Hotwa;  a  political  treatise  (perhaps  called  Hfpi 
roXtric^),  used  by  Cicero  in  hb  i>e  ttpublka;  Hepl  (f^/ilar 
(Oft  CheerSidHess);  Utpl  atptirfuy  (On  PhOosopkkai  Sckoots); 
a  letter  to  Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  Dt  dttort  patieiiifi  (Cicero,  Dt 
finibus,  IV,  9,  93). 

Edition  of  the  fragments  by  H.  N.  Fcnrler  (Bonn,  1885).  and  in 
F.  van  Lynden's  monograiA  (Leiden.  1801).  See  a1«o  A.  Schmcltel, 
DU  Pkilasopku  der  mttOeren  Sloa  (iBgih  F  Suscmihl,  Cenkirklt 
dtr  ffUtttiKhn  Litteralur  in  ier  Alexandrintrseil  (i8qz),  !i.  63-80; 
E.  Zeller.  "  Bcitrage  zur  Kcnnlniu  dcs  Stdkers  Panktius  "  in  Cm- 
mtntaHona  philologfle  in  hononm  TU.  Idmamsemi  (1877);  on  the  use 
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Ocen.  R.  Hind,  PatoWMCiwiw  rm  dans 
knften  (1877-1863).   For  bU  bnpoRanc*  in  the 
:  Hcceaioa  sad  hb  phikMopby  gcncnUy,  lee  Stoics. 

PAHAMA.  ft  Central  Amcricui  republic,  occupying  tbe 
Isthmus  of  Panama)  and  lying  appioidmately  between  7°  is* 
and  9**  39'  N.  and  between  77°  15*  and  83°  30^  W.  Iiis  bounded 
N.  by  tbe  Caribbean  Sea,  E.  by  Cdombia,  of  which  it  was 
formerly  a  part,  S.  by  the  Gulf  (or  Bay)  of  Panama,  an  arm  of 
the  Fadfic,  and  W.  by  Costa  Rica.  Us  area  is  estimated  at 
from  31.500  to  33i8ao  sq.  m.;  its  greatest  width  is  itS  m.  and 
Its  greatest  IoqUi  430  m.;  ita  land  frontier  is  only  about  350  m., 
but  00  the  Caiibbeaii  It  lua  a  coast  of  478  m.  aad  on  the  hdfic 
s  coast  of  767  m. 

Pkynad  FeaUms. — The  Isthmus  of  Panama,  cocxtensi\-e 
whh  the  republic,  is  the  wbtde  neck  of  land  between  the  Amcii- 
can  oontinenU;  in  anotber  ute  the  term  *'  Isthmus  of  Panama  " 
la  applied  to  the  narrow  aoMiiig  between  the  cities  of  Odon  and 
Pauma,  the  other  narrow  crossings,  farther  east,  being  the 
Isthmus  of  San  Bias  (jr  m.)  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  (46  m.). 
The  use  of  the  term  "  Isthmus  of  Panama  "  to  include  the  «fa<de 
country  to  becoming  more  common.  The  Caribbean  ooast-Une 
Is  concave,  the  facific  deeply  cioatCT.  TheUoaqoitoCulf  istothe 
N.W.,  the  Gulf  of  Darien  to  the  N.E.,  and  on  the  N.  coast  are 
several  bays.  Almiranu  Bay,  near  the  Costa  Ricsn  boundary,  is 
»-i3m.wide,  with  manytslandsandgoodandwrage, protected  by 
Columbus  Island,  about  8  m.  long;  immediate^  east  of  it,  and 
connected  with  it,is  Chiiiqui  lagoon  (aieadwat  ssoaq.  m.],32m. 
long,  1 1  m.  wide  at  the  widett  pi^t,  with  a  maiimnm  depth  <rf  110 
lt.,piDtectedon  the  sea  side  by  Cfairiqi^  Archipelago;  Immediatdy 
east  of  Colon,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  isthe  Gulf  of 
San  Bias,  aom.  long  and  lem.  wide,  protected  by  apeninsniasad 
by  the  Hulataa  ArcUpelago— low,  sandy  Uands  stretching 
about  80  m.  along  the  coast— and  having  the  cxcdient  harbour 
of  Handings  In  the  sootb-west;  still  farther  east  is  Caledonia 
Bay  with  another  good  harbour.  On  the  north  coast  there  are 
about  630  islands  with  a  total  area  of  about  150  sq.  m.  The 
I^cifie  coast  is  deeply  indented  1^  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  which  is 
loo  m.  wide  between  C^ie  Garachinc  and  Cape  Male,  and  has  the 
Bay  of  Parita  (10  m.  wide  at  its  mouth)  on  its  west  ude,  north 
of  Cape  Malo,  and  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  (15  m.  wide  at  its 
mouth)  on  its  cast  aide,  north  of  Cape  Garadnne.  Darien 
Haibonr,  formed  fay  the  Tuba  and  Savumah  rivers,  is  a  part  of 
ths  Guli  of  San  Miguel  and  is  it  m.  long,  3-4  m.  wide,  and  neariy 
landlocked.  In  the  Gulf  of  Panama  there  are  16  large  and 
about  100  smaller  islands  (the  Pearl  Islands),  with  a  total  area 
of  4SO  sq.  m.,  the  largest  being  Rey  or  San  Miguel  (15  m.  long 
and  7  m.  iride),  and  San  Joa<  (15  sq.  m.);  both  are  well 
wooded.  West  of  the  Gulf  of  Panama  and  separated  from  it  by 
Aniero  Peninstila  is  the  Gulf  of  Montijo,  30  m.  long  and  14  m. 
wide  at  its  mouth,  across  which  stretches  Cebaco  Island,  13}  m. 
long  and  3  m.  wide;  west  of  Cebaco  is  Coiba,  the  largest  island  of 
the  republic,  si  m.  long  and  4-1  >  m.  wide. 

The  country  has  no  Ia1cc«;  the  apparent  exceptions  are  tbe  artifi- 
cial lake*,  Bohio  (or  Catun)  and  Som,  of  theCanalZone.  There  are 
•  (ew  iwamp*.  especially  on  the  northern  thorr.  But  the  drainage 
b  good;  about  iy>  itrcanu  empty  into  the  Caribbean  and  lame 

3J5  into  the  Pacific  In  the  catlera  pan  are  three  complicated 
rainaec  systems  of  rivers  very  largely  tidaL  The  largest  i*  that  of 
the  Tulra  (romteriy  called  Rio  Darien),  whose  headwaters  are  near 
the  Caribbean  and  which  empties  inio  the  Pacific  in  the  Cull  of 
San  Miguel.  The  Cbepo  (or  Bayano)  also  is  a  digitate  syMcm  «ith 
a  drainage  area  reKhiag  from  the  Caribbean  to  the  Pacific;  it  is 
navigable  for  about  ISO  m.  by  anuU  boats.  The  Chants  flows  from 
■  source  near llN  Mfie  aonw-we*  and  than  nerth  to  «w  Caribbean : 
i*  a  little  nam  than  m  m.  lent  and  it  navigable  for  about  half 
that  dirtaaos;  it  varies  gisMlv  10  depth,  •ontrtimes  risine  .15  ft. 
in  34  hoiin  En  Caoibaa),  and  drains  about  1000  «{.  m.  \\  >  -t  of 
these  three  nver*  are  simpler  and  comparatlirely  ururmwrtant  river 

rtrnt,  riiini;  near  the  centre  of  the  isthmus.  OroErarhitr.illv 
coutitry  is  remarkable.  The  "  exceedingly  irregularly  rounded, 
low-pointetl  mountain*  and  hiUs  covered  by  dcnte  (on-»ts"  (Hill) 
are  Antillein,  not  Andean,  and  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  axes  of  the 

Kerns  ol  Nonh  and  Siinh  Amciica.  The  only  regular  rang'^i  in 
ama  arc  in  the  extreme  western  put  where  the  Costa  Rica  divide 


boundary,  Kco  Blaitco  (ii.fso  ft.)  and  Rovalo  (7000  ft.);  tl 
two  passes,  3600  and  4000  It.  high  respectively.  On  the 
boundary  cd  the  republic  is  the  Sernuua  del  Darico,  an  Axkdeu  1 
partly  in  Colombia.  The  rough  country  between  coabaiu  tte 
toUowing  so-called  "Sierras,"  which  are  not  rt«lly  ran(b.  ■ 
Vcragua  province,  Stem  de  Vcragua,  with  Santiago  (9^79  ft. 
near  the  Oiiri({ui  nnae,  and  Santa  Maria  (Aim  ft.},  ininwiliiii 
north  of  the  aiy  of  Santa  F6;  in  Loa  Santoa  ptoviocc  CA^ev 
Peninsula],  bold  hm*  rising  300a  ft.,  and  in  Panama  provnce.  ti 
much-broken  Sierra  de  Panama,  which  has  a  majdmunt  bei| 
1700  ft.  and  a  minimum,  at  the  Culebia  Pass,  of  990  li_  ike 
point,  CKcpt  the  inieroccanic  wster-pamng  in  Nicaracaa,  w 
15^  ft.,  in  the  western  continental  system.  Tbae  hnww  ben  it 
active  volcanoes  since  the  Pliocene  Tertiatytime,  but  tlie  oua»-7 
is  still  subject  to  dangerous  earthquakes.  There  ore  ■  few  dI^l 
like  that  of  David,  in  Cjuriqui  province,  but  imgnlar  watiaat  ■ 
normal;  and  this  irregularity  is  the  result  of  vwy  bevvy  waim»  wiUa 
consequent  extremely  devdoped  dninage  vatca  "-ring  am 


valleys  down  nearly  to  the  aea^levd.  and  of  marine  1   

be  seen  by  the  bold  and  rugged  idands,  notably  tboH  in  Ac  Gd 
^  Panauna.  It  is  impnbable  that  there  has  been  any  tomaaim  If 
water  between  the  two  oceans  here        Itetkry  tUfw. 

C/uMi«.— The  mean  tempcnltne  varica  little  throMghiwK  tfe 
republic,  being  about  80*  F.:  at  Colon,  where  68*  is  a  low  sad 
a  nish  temperature,  the  mean  is  79-1*;  at  Panama  the  bscss  ■ 
8o-6*.  But  this  difference  is  not  the  usual  ooe;  aamaBy  ik> 
Caribbean  coast  is  a  degree  or  two  wmnner  than  tlie  PaciSc  ecu. 
There  te  a  wet  and  a  dry  season;  in  the  fomer.  fran  tlMt  Middk  d 
April  to  the  middle  of  December,  there  falls  On  heavy,  d 
about  %i'/t  ol  the  total  annual  precipitation,  and  southn 
pn-\'An.  The  north-east  wind  prevails  in  the  dry  aeaao" 

dusty  and  bracing.   The  rainfall  at  Ctdon  on  the  north  1  

from  85  to  1 55  in.,  with  125  as  the  Esean ;  at  Camhoa  in  th»  ia 
it  varies  from  7J  to  1^0  in.,  with  93  as  the  mean;  and  at 
the  south         It  varies  between  47  and  90  (rarely  104  in.),  the  am 
bein;:  67  in. 

Solural  Ri-wj-rrrs. — r,'.'Ii.l  U  mined  to  a  small  cxtmrt;  tke  MB 

Godiictive  minp-^  are  ^buut  Darien  and  in  Code  Movince.  Cap* 
3  been  found  l>ctn'«'n  tlK  Plain  ol  David  and  Bocas  dd  Ima. 
There  aro  valuable  depo^iii  of  coal  near  Bocas  del  Toro  and  C«ls 
Dtilce.  There  are  import.iiit  salt  mines  Dear  Agua  Duke  oa  Puis 
Buy.  Iron  i-.  r<mn<l  in  -everal  parts  of  the  Isthmus.  llMiiri 
spnii^ti  ^ire  niniFnon.  e^pi  i-lilly  near  former  volcaooea. 

_  Tticie  urc  valuable  vc~.;i  cable  dye-stuffs,  plants  figs 

cially  sarsaparilla.  copaibj  and  ipecacuanha),  cabinet  and  fanU^ 
timber  (mahogany,  Sx.),  india'rubbcr,  trofncal  (mits  (c 


bananas),  and  various  palms;  fish  are  econontlcally  '—r  '■  — ^ 
the  name  Panama  is  vid  lO  have  meant  in  an  Indian  dialect  "ikh 
in  fi'sh  "—and  on  tiie  fvSSc  coast,  oysters  and  pearl  "  oinMs  ' 
iUcUapina  eatiformica)~-tht  headquarters  of  the  pearl  fisfcon  • 
the  of  San  Mi^  otf  the  largest  of  the  Pearl  Idanda.  mi 
Coiba  Istaod.  Thcre[slitdeagTicuttDn,tbo<q^  the  soil  is  rich  aid 
fertile:  bananas  (occupying  about  one-half  the  am  imder  rnhi  i'sifiis 
and  sTown  especially  in  the  nortb'West) ,  coffoe  (also  granra  aspH^i^ 
on  the  Costa  Rican  border  in  Chtriqui  province),  ^onv 
wild  ia  Bocas  del  Toro  province) ,  tobacco,  and  ccrcab  are  (be  hqss 
crops.  Stock-raising  is  favoured  by  the  cnUent  grasi^  IsadK 
blooded  cattle  are  imported  for  breeding. 

Soap  and  chocolate  are  nanufaduied  la  Panama  City.  Tsbaa 
and  salt  manuracturca  are  gowmmeat  monopoUc^  S^v  » 
fineries  are  projected.  In  the  canal  cose  there  are  (rent  dvv 
ior  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  machinery. 

CemmtTCt  and  Communicationi. — The  pnndpol  ports  arv  Cdea 
Panama '  and  Bocas  del  Toro,  the  last  being  a  WiaiM-tf^ — ^ 

port.    In  1908  the  country's  imports  were  valued  at  #7,1  

(vegMable  products,  ti.879,397:  agricnltDial  products,  9>  jst^. 
textiles.  Ii. 187,801;  mineral  products,  8788,069:  and  wines  aad 
liquors,  $675,703;  the  textilos  mainly  from  Great  Britain.  aQ  otte 


imports  largely  from  the  United  States);  and  the  eaixwta  wese 
valued  at  81,757.135  (including  veMable  products,  moMhr  bM^K 
S>>539.395-  ammal  products,  $t35,3C7,  and  mineral  peote^ 
I7Q.630),  of  which  11.587,317  was  the  value  of  goods  shiMcd  t»  tto 
United  States,  8113.038  oI  goods  to  Great  Britain,  and  •34.MR  t> 
Germany.  Besides  bananas  the  largest  exports  are  hides,  r^W. 
coco-nuts,  limea,  native  curios  and  quaqua  bark.  TrxosposisMa 
along  the  rivers  from  point  to  point  on  either  coast  is  caay,  TV 
Panama  railway,  the  only  one  tn  the  country,  is  47!  m.  low.  and  nm 
between  Colon  end  Panama:  it  was  made  pOKuMe  by  tbe  rwA 
gold-miners  acroas  the  isthmus  in  the  years  immedislely  afW 
1849 :  was  fioai^ccd  by  the  New  York  house  of  Howland  A  AsfuwsK— 
Aspinwall  (later  Colon)  was  named  in  honour  of  tbe  junior  loftsiwr. 
William  Henry  Aspinwall.  {1807-1875)— and  was  compleMd 


company,  6B.869  shares  (more  thtn  97%  of  tbe  total)  pMcd  tolte 


„ '  ?«**•'■  tha  port  of  Cokm.  aT.d  Balboa,  the  port  of  .  ,  . 
Ke  wtiMn  the  Canal  Zone  aad  are  nadtr  the  jarWictte  U  fM 
UsiUd  Slalak 
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United  Stain  nvcranwnt.  The  Hm  of  MilwtT  b  very  ocariy  that 
of  the  canal,  and  the  work  of  th«  railway  engineer*  wa*  of  great  value 
to  the  French  cnglneen  of  the  canal.  Then  arc  leveral  tclcRrapbic 
and  idciihoM  ■ystemi;  «  wiRfesa  telegraph  sution  at  Colon:  and 
tdniwiic  cabtaa  fram  Colon  and  hnaoia  which,  with  a  connect iiw 
cabb  acnm  the  blbniu*.  give  an  " all-cable"  eervioe  to  South 
America,  to  the  United  State*  and  to  Europe.  There  are  two  M 
wagon  roadi  from  Panama  Cily.  one,  now  littk  uted,  north  to  Porto 
BeHo.  and  the  other  (called  the  royal  road)  17  m.  north-west  to 
Cntccaatibcbeadof aavigatioaontheChagnaRiver.  Otberroad* 
are  mere  rough  trad*. 

InkabitaiUs  and  rewiu.— The  pt^ulatioo  in  1909  was  tboul 
Sfiifioa.  The  inlubitMU  exhibit  varioni  degreet  il  tdmlxlurc 
ofIiiditii,neKioaiMlSpaiiiib  blood,  within  increasing  proportion 
of  foreigner.  The  Indians  arc  most  numerous  in  the  westen 
part.  The  negroes,  largely  from  Jtmaica  and  tbc  Other  West 
Indies,  came  in  laige  numbers  to  woric  on  the  canal.  The 
Spanish  was  the  race  that  stood  for  civilisation  before  North 
American  influence  became  strong.  Many  Spanish  peasants, 
Italians  and  Greeks  came  In  to  work  en  the  canal,  but  this  is  not 
s  permanent  populatioii.  As  elsewhere  in  Spanish  America, 
there  has  been  German  colontxatJon,  notably  in  Cocle  province, 
where  a  large  tropical  estate  was  esuhUsbed  in  i894> 

The  prindpsi  cities  in  Panama  are:  Colon  {q.v.),  at  the  Caribbean 
end  of  the  canal;  Panama  (f.v.),  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal, 
and  near  it,  in  the  Ciiial  Zone,  the  cities  of  Balboa  and  Ancon; 
Bocatdel  Toro  (pop.  about  4000}.  caoital  of  the  province  olihc  same 
name,  in  the  norih-wcstcm  comer  of  the  country,  with  a  brge  trade 
in  bananas  and  good  fishing  in  the  bay:  Porto  Bello  (pop.  about 
3000),  formerly  an  important  cemmercial  city,  in  Colon  province, 
on  Porto  Ekllo  Bay,  where  Colambus  eitabliabed  the  colony  of 
Nombre  de  Oios  in  tjoj — tbc  preMnt  city  was  (oondcd  in  1584,  was 
often  captured  bv  the  English  (notably  by  Admiral  Edward  Vernon 
in  1753)1  and  by  buccaneers,  and  is  the  terminus  of  an  old  paved  road 
to  Panama,  whence  gold  was  brought  to  Porto  Bcilo  idt  shipment; 
Chagret  (pop.  about  2300),  also  in  Coloa  province,  foraierly  an  impor- 
tant port,  and  now  a  fishinf  place:  Agua  Dulce,  formerly  called 
Trinidad  (pop.  about  looo),  in  Coctc  province,  on  Pariu  Bay,  the 
centre  of  the  salt  industry:  and  San  M^piel,  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name  In  the  GuU  of  Panama,  the  principal  pearl  fishery.  The  larcer 
iidsnd  cities  are:  Ciudad  dc  David  {pop^  about  8000).  the  capital 
of  Chiriqui,  11  m.  from  the  hctfic,  w>  m.  cast  of  the  Costa  I&aa 
boundary,  with  a  trade  in  cattle;  Los  Santo*  fpop.  about  7200), 
the  capital  of  Los  Santos  province:  Santiago  de  Vcraf^ua  (pop.  about 
7000),  J/30  ft.  above  the  sea,  with  various  manufactories,  gold,  silver 
and  copper  mines,  and  minlDnl  firings  and  baths  near  the  city; 
Las  Tablas  (pop.  about  6900)  and  t>etc  (pop.  about  3600)  m 
Los  Santos  province ;  Pcnomene  (pop.  about  3000),  on  the  river  of 
that  name  in  Cocle  province  (of  which  It  is  the  capital),  with  a  tiade 
in  straw  hats,  tobacco,  cacao,  coffee,  cotton,  robber,  cedar  and 
cattle;  aad  in  the  Canal  Zona  Gotgona  Oooo)  and  Obispo  (2300), 
each  with  an  American  colony. 

Aiminitttation. — By  the  coiutiltitioB  promulgated  va  tbc 
ijtb  of  February  1904  the  govcnuneot  is  a  highly  centralised 
republic.  All  male  citisens  over  31  years  of  age  have  the  right 
to  vote,  except  those  imdcr  judicial  interdiction  and  those 
Judicially  inhabiliuted  by  reason  of  crinte.  The  prcMdent, 
who  must  be  at  least  jj  years  old,  is  cleaed  by  popular  vote  for 
four  years,  is  ineligible  to  succeed  himself  and  appoints  cabinet 
members  (secretaries  of  foreign  affairs,  government  and  justice, 
treasury,  interior  ["fomento"}  and  public  instruction);  five 
supreme  court  judges  (who  decide  on  the  conttiltttionality  of  a 
biU  vetoed  by  the  president  on  constitutional  grounds— tbeir 
action,  if  favourable  to  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  bill, 
makes  ttw  president's  signature  mandatory);  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives; and  the  governors  (annually)  <rf  the  provinces,  who 
an  respoiuiblc  only  to  him.  The  president's  salary  is  StS.ooo  a 
year.  There  is  do  vice-president,  but  the  National  Assembly 
elects  every  two  years  three  iuitnadot,  the  6rst  of  whom  would 
succeed  tiie  president  if  he  should  die.  The  National  Assembly 
is  a  sin^  CMubcr,  whose  deputies  (each  at  least  15  years  old) 
are  elected  for  four  years  by  popular  vote  on  the  basis  of  t  to 
every  10,000  inhabitanU  (or  fraction  over  5000);  it  meets 
biennially;  by  a  two-thirds  vote  it  may  pass  any  bill  over  the 
president's  veto — the  president  has  five  or  ten  days,  according 
to  the  letigth  of  the  bill,  in  which  to  veto  any  act  of  the  kgislatore. 
At  the  head  of  the  judidary  is  the  Supreme  Court  Blrcady 
referred  to;  the  superior  court  aad  the  circuit  courts  arc  com- 
posed ql  judges  ippointed  for  four  yean  Iqr  the  aMmben  of 


the  SopretiM  Cbart.  ntennnK^  Mart  lustlos  ire  appc^med 
by  the  Supterae  Court  judges  for  one  year. 

The  seven  provinces,  reslorteg  an  aU  admltdstiatlve  dinsion, 
are:  Panama,  with  most  of  the  territory  east  of  the  canal  and  a 
hitle  (on  the  Pacific  side)  wea  of  the  canal ;  Colon,  00  either  aide  of 
the  canal,  along  the  Caribbean;  Cocle,  west  and  south:  Los  Samoa, 
farther  west  and  south,  on  the  Aiuero  Peninsula,  west  of  the  Gulf; 
Veraguaa,  to  the  nonh-weat,  crossing  to  the  Mowiuito  Gulf;  and 
Chiruui,  farthest  west,  on  the  Paciik,  and  Boca*  del  Toro  on  the 
Caribbean.  The  provinces  are  divided  into  municipal  districts 
(dislriioi  mnnicipaUi),  each  of  which  has  a  municipal  legiilalun 
(conujo  municifil),  popularly  elected  for  two  years,  and  an  aUcliU, 
who  is  ibc  agent  of  the  governor  of  the  province  and  is  appointed 
annually.  By  ibe  treaty  of  the  i8th  of  November  1908  Panama 
ceded  loibe  United  SuiMtbe"Canal  Zone,'  a  strip  of  land  reaching 

im.  on  either  side  of  the  canal  and  including  certain  islands  in  tie 
ull  of  Panama :  from  (hit  cession  were  excluded  the  cities  of  Colon 
and  Panama,  over  which  the  United  States  received  jurisdiction 
only  as  regards  sanitation  and  water-supply. 

£diKati«>t.— The  system  of  public  education  dates  from  the 
independence  of  Panama  only  and  has  not  been  developed.  But 
primary  instruction  has  been  greatly  Improved;  there  is  a  school 
of  arts  and  trades  at  the  capital,  in  which  there  are  endowed 
schdarshtps  for  pupils  from  different  provinces:  a  normal  school 
has  been  esuUistied  to  train  teacher*  for  the  In^ns;  high  schools 
and  training  schools  have  beeo  opened;  and  the  govenunent  pays 
th<!  expenses  of  several  students  in  Europe. 

Coinaff  and  Finattct. — In  June  1904.  under  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
roent  with  ihe  American  Secretary  o(  War,. Panama  adoptco  tbc 
gold  sundard  with  the  balboa,  equivalent  to  an  American  t^dolUr. 
as  the  unit :  and  promised  to  keep  in  a  bank  in  the  Uoited  States 
a  deposit  of  American  money  caual  to  15%  of  its  issue  of  fractional 
silver  currency,  which  is  limited  to  four  and  a  half  million  balfaoas. 
This  aecccment  put  an  end  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  paper cumncy 

E:vicu*lv  used.  Currency  of  Panama  is  Icval  tender  in  the  CaiMd 
nc,  and  tliat  of  the  United  Stales  in  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
The  republic  has  no  debt:  It  refused  to  accept  responsibility  for 
a  part  01  the  Colombian  debt:  and  it  has  no  standing  army.  On 
the  30th  of  June  1908  ttw  total  cash  assets  of  the  government  were 
$7,860,697.  of  which  $6,000,000  was  invested  In  New  York  Cily 
real  estate,  and  more  than  $1,500,000  «ras  in  deposits  in  New  York. 
In  the  six  months  ending  with  that  dale  the  receipts  were  $i.2S9,j74 
(largely  from  import  and'CXport  duties,  and  taxes  on  liquors,  tobacco, 
matches,  codec,  opium,  nit,  steamship  companies  aiid  money 
changers),  and  the  cash  balance  for  the  six  months  was  $109^07. 

if  ulwy.— The  Isthmus  of  Panama  was  probably  vtoiled  by 
AlonsodeOjedaln  1499.  IntsoiRodiigoBastidascoaatedaloni 
from  the  Gulf  of  Vencinda  lo  the  present  Porto  BcDo.  Cdum- 
bus  in  1503  coasted  along  from  AJmirsnte  Bay  to  Porto  Bdlo 
Bay,  where  he  planted  a  colony  (Nombre  de  Dios)  in  November; 
the  Indians  destroyed  ft  alnrast  inroediatcly;  it  was  re-estatn 
Ksbed  in  1510^  by  Di^  tie  Nknesas,  govennr  of  the  Msriy 
established  province  of  Castilla  del  On,  which  lochided  what  It 
tiow  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica  and  Panama.  In  1510  Martin 
Fernanda  de  Enriso,  following  Alonso  de  Ojeda  to  the  Neir 
World,  took  the  survivms  of  C^eda's  colony  of  Nueva  Andaluda 
(near  the  present  Cartagena  and  east  of  Panama)  and  founded 
on  the  Tuira  river  the  colony  of  Santa  Uaiia  la  Antigua  dd 
Darien  (commonly  called  Darien).  An  insurrection  against 
Endso  in  December  ijro  put  in  command  Vasco  Nutkea  de 
Balboa,  who  had  accompuiled  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas  in  the 
voyage  of  i  joi.  In  September  1513  Nultei  crossed  tbc  isthmus 
and  [on  the  ijlh  or  Kith)  discovered  the  Pacific.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  was  succeeded  by  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila,  by  srtiora 
Nucva  Andalucis  and  Castilla  del  Ora  were  united  in  1514  under 
the  name  of  Tierre  Firma,  and  who  founded  in  1519  the  city  of 
Panama,  now  the  oldest  European  settlement  on  the  mainland 
in  America.  The  portage  between  the  two  oceans  was  of  great 
commercial  importance,  especially  in  the  i6tfa  century,  when 
treasure  from  Peru  (and  treasure  was  the  raistm  d^tt*t  of  Ihe 
Sponisb  settlements  in  Panama)  was  carried  across  the  isthmus 
from  Panama  City.  A  ScoUh  settlement  under  letters  patent 
from  Ibe  Scotch  Parliaraent  was  mode  by  WOUam  Patersoa 
(f  .s.)  in  1698  on  the  site  of  the  present  Porto  Escoces  (in  the  north' 
eastern  part  tA  the  repablic),  but  in  1700  Ibe  Spanish  authorities 
expelled  the  few  settlen  still  there.  Panama  was  a  port  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  New  Granada  created  in  1718,  aid  in  1819  became 
a  pan  of  the  independent  nation  of  Colombia  and  In  1851  of  New 
Granada,  from  which  in  1841  Panama  and  Veragua  provinces 
seceded  as  Ibe  state  (short-lived)  of  tb«  Istbnnn  of  Panama. 
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The  constitution  oE  the  Gnnadinc  Cod  federation  of  iSjj  gave 
the  stales  the  right  lo  withdraw,  and  in  1857  Paoama' Igaio 
ttcxdcd,  soon  to  return.  When  NuDes  in  1S85  disregarded 
the  constitution  of  1863,  which  made  the  component  states 
scveraJly  tovcrdgn,  he  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  people  of 
Panama,  who  had  no  actual  leprescntation  in  the  convention 
which  made  the  cooatitutim  of  1U6,  an  instnuncnt  allowing 
Panama  (wliich  it  made  a  department  and  not  a  stale)  no  local 
government.  The  large  expenditures  of  the  French  canal 
company  made  the  department  singularly  alluring  to  corrupt 
oflicials  of  the  central  government,  and  Panama  suffered  severely 
t>efore  the  liquidation  of  the  company  in  iSSq.  There  wct« 
risings  in  iSgsandin  iSQS-ipoi.lhelatterccasing  with  American 
fnlcrposilion.  Tlie  treaty  of  the  United  States  In  1846  wiih 
New  Granada,  granting  transportation  facilities  on  the  Isthmus 
to  (he  United  States,  tbcn  preparing  for  war  with  Mexico,  and 
guaranteeing  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  the  aoverdgnty 
of  New  Granada  fn  the  Isthmus,  has  twen  coaadcred  the  first 
step  toward  the  establishment  of  an  American  protectorate  over 
the  Istbmus.  In  1901  by  the  negotiation  of  the  Hay-Paunccfoie 
Treaty  it  became  possible  for  the  United  ^States  alone  to  bufld 
and  control  an  interoceanic  canal.  Hie*  Hiky-Herran  1>caty 
of  January  1903,  providing  that  the  United  States  take  over  the 
Panama  Canal  was  not  ratified  by  the  Colombian  CongrcK, 
postibly  because  it  was  hoped  that  settlement  might  be  delayed 
until  the  concession  lo  the  company  expired,  and  that  Uicn  the 
payment  from  the  United  States  woold  come  directly  to  the 
Colombian  government;  and  ibe  Congress,  whidi  bad  been 
specially  called  for  the  purpose— Ihere  was  no  regular  IcgLstativc 
government  in  BogoiiL  in  1 898-1 903— adjourned  on  (he  31st  of 
October.  Three  days  later,  on  the  3rd  of  Novnnbcr,  the 
independence  of  Panama  was  dechred.  Commander  Jolin  F. 
Hubbard  of  the  United  States  gunboat  "  Nashville  "  at  Colon 
forbade  the  transportation  of  Colombian  troops  across  the 
I&ihmus,  and  landed  41  marines  to  prevent  the  occupation  of 
Colon  by  tlie  Colombian  force;  the  diploniaiic  excuse  for  his 
attion  was  that  by  the  treaty  of  1846  the  United  States  had 
promised  to  keep  the  Istbmus  open,  and  that  a  civil  war  would 
have  ck«ed  it.  On  the  71b  of  November  Panama  was  virtually 
recognlcedby  the  United  Slates,  when  her  diplomatic  reprcsenla- 
live  was  received;  and  on  (he  iSih  of  November  a  treaty  was 
sfgaed  between  the  United  States  and  Panama,  ceding  to  the 
United  Slates  the  "Canal  Zone," (or  which  and  (or  the  canal 
concession  the  United  States  promised  to  pay  Sio.oeo.ooo 
imawdiatdy  and  tjso.ooo  annually  as  rental,  the  first  payment 
lo  be  made  nine  years  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  On 
the  4tb  of  January  i904t  two  mcmths  after  the  declaration  of 
independence,  a  const  ilutional  ossembly  was  elected,  which  met 
on  the  isth  of  January,  adopted  the  constitution  described 
above,  and  chose  as  president  Manuel  Amador  Guerrero  (1834- 
1909).  He  was  succeeded  in  October  1908  by  Domingo  dc 
(Huldia.  In  190$  a  treaty  was  made  with  Costa  Rica  for  the 
demarcation  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries. 

See  Henri  Pensa,  La  Ri/ubltqiu  et  U  Canal  it  Panama  (PaHt, 
1906),  dcvMcd  mainly  to  the  question  of  inicrnational  bw:'Vald£i, 
GanafiaittiiOHtie  Panama  WvmyoTV,  1905);  R.  T.  Hill,  *'  The 
Groloekal  History  of  ihe  lalbmu*  of  Panama  and  Portions  til  TotUt 
Blco  ■  (189*),  vol.  j8.  pp.  rsf-zas.  of  ihc  Bi^in  of  Ike  Mtuenm  af 
Combarathit  Zoatoty  of  Harvard  College;  E,  I.  Cartcll  fed.),  Panama 
([*hiladetphia.  190;).  being  pt.  1,  |  17  of  the  Fonini  Commer- 
cial Caxte  01  the  Phibdelphtt  Comnwicial  Museum:  and  the  pubiica- 
lions  on  Panama  of  the  Intcniational  Bureau  of  American  Republics. 

PAKAMA,  the  capital  and  the  chief  Pacific  port  ^  the  republic 
of  Panama,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  louth^ential  port  of  the  country,  at  the  bead  of  the  Gulf 
ef  Panama,  and  at  the  south  terminus  of  the  Panama  railway, 
47I  ra.  from  Colon,  and  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Pop.  (1910), 
■boot  30,000,  of  whom  nearly  one-half  were  foreign>bom  or  of 
(ordgn  parenUgc.  Panama  is  served  by  regular  steamers  to 
San  Frsncisoo,  Yokohama  and  other  Padfic  poru.   The  diy 

I  The  state  of  Panama,  with  boundaries  nearly  corresponding  to 
thaKalthcprcvemtvput]lic,andincliidin«ihepn)vinee  of  Panama 
and  other  provinces,  was  cttatcd  in  i8U  ny  legislative  CBactmeBt. 


Is  built  on  a  rocky  peninsula  Jutting  out  to  the  east,  near  Ar 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  at  the  foot  of  Hi  Ancoo  ( jbc . 
The  harbour  ts  good  and  is  enclosed  ai  the  south  by  am-. 
lugged  islands,  the  largcsi  being  Perico  and  Flamenco  (bcfatf  . 
to  the  United  Slates)  and  Taboga  (935  ft.},  which  is  a  pbcn 
counlry  residence  for  wealthy  citizens.  The  maiQ  stTBcts  r:- 
north  and  south  and  are  cut  l>y  the  Avcnid*  Central;  not 
all  the  streets  ate  narrow  and  crooked.  The  («incipnl  sqwar-- 
are  Cathedral,  Santa  Ana,  Bolivar  and  LessepK.     The  cr 
proper  is  almost  entirely  enclosed  by  the  remains  of  s 
granite  wall  (built  in  1673,  when  Ihe  new  dty  was  1  iiiIi1b*ii' 
on  the  top  of  which  on  the  side  facing  the  sea  la  Laa  Bmtti 
promcnatfe.    The  public  buildbigs  include  the  cathctK 
(1760),  the  government  palace,  the  munidpa)  palace,  t^ 
episcopal  palace,  the  church  of  Santa  Ana,  a  aatioonl  iheu. 
a  school  of  aru  and  trades,  a  foreign  bo^Ul,  the  fatmr 
adminisUalton  building  of  the  Canal  Compoay,  Ssote  Ton 
Hospital,  the  pest  house  of  Punts  Mala  and  vwriom  nsylu- 
The  houses  arc  mostly  of  stone,  with  red  tile  roofs,  t«a  or  ikr* 
storeys  high,  built  in  the  Spanish  style  around  central  pan 
or  courts,  and  with  balconies  projeaing  tu  over  ihc  aarm 
streets;  in  such  bouses  the  lowest  floor  boftCB  rented  toApoof 
family.   There  are  dwcllii^s  above  most  of  the  afaofM.  T- 
strccts  ore  h'ghlcd  with  electricity;  and  there  are  elccrric  KTf 
railways  and  telephones  in  the  city.    The  water  supply  ; 
drabiage  systems  were  introduced  by  the  United  States  gar- 
ment, which  controls  the  sanitation  of  iJw  dty,  but  haa  i. 
other  jurisdiction  over  iL  Two  miles  inland  Is  Anoon,  m 
Canal  Zone,  in  which  are  the  bospitab  of  the  Isthmian  Ci'^ 
Commission  and  the  largest  hotel  on  the  istbmus.    The  t : 
of  Panama  was  formerly  a  stronghold  of  yellow  fever  and  laalir.^ 
which  American  sanitary  measures  have  practically  cxadscstfli 
Panama  has  had  an  important  trade:  its  Imports,  aboat  t>A 
as  valuable  as  its  exports,  indude  cotton  goods,  haberdashiT!, 
coal,  flour,  silk  goods  and  rice;  the  most  valuable  eopam 
gold,  bidia-nibbcr,  mother  of  pearl  and  oocobolo  wood.  ^ 
Balboa  (3  m.  west  of  the  dly.connected  with  it  by  n9«jr, 
formerly  called  La  Boca),  the  port  of  Panama  and  the  at' ^ 
terminus  of  the  canal,  is  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  u  a  port  ukav 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  the  commercial  fu« 
of  Panama  is  dependent  upon  American   torifls  mnd  .'W 
drgrce  to  which  Panama  and  Balboa  may  be  identified.  !v 
Balboa  there  are  three  wharves,  one  9S5  ft.  long  and  snath* 
1000  ft.  long,  but  their  capadty  is  so  insuffidcnt  that  lighter^ 
is  still  necessary.  In  the  city  ihere  is  one  small  dock  which  ca 
be  used  only  at  full  tide.  Small  vessels  may  coal  at  Nw.  » 
Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  wbidt  is  owned  bf  the  Vriwi 
States.   Soap  and  cbocotaie  are  msnufactored.    FowM  « 
1 519  by  Pcdio  Arias  de  Avila,  Panama  is  the  oldest  EaKfrm 
town  on  the  mainland  of  America.    In  the  i6th  c«miiy  tte 
city  was  the  strongest  Spanish  fortress  in  the  New  Wottt 
excepting  Cartagena,  and  gold  and  silver  were  brought  h^he 
by  ship  from  Peru  and  were  canned  across  the  lafaau 
to  Chagres,  but  as  Spain's  fleets  even  in  the  Padfir  wot 
more  and  more  often  attacked  in  the  t7th  centory.  PiaMaa 
became  less  important,  though  it  was  still  the  chid  Spanish 
onthePadfic.  In  i6ji  the  city  was  destrovgd  by  Henry  Maty, 
Ibe  buccaneer;  it  was  rebuilt  in  1673  hy  Alfonso  hicreatfc)  dt 
ViUacorta  about  five  miles  west  of  the  old  site  and  neanx 
the  roadstead.   The  dty  has  often  been  visited  by  MTh- 
quakes.   In  the  dty  In  June  1816  the  Pattfna  Cot^iea  mtl 
(see  Pak-Aheiucan  CoxrEBENCEs). 

PANAMA  CAHAL  When  he  crossed  tbe  Atlntk.  ^ 
object  Columbus  bad  in  view  was  to  find  a  western  passage  freai 
Europe  to  Cathay.  It  was  with  the  greatest  rductoncc,  aM 
only  after  a  generation  of  unremitting  toil  that  the  expkutrs  wte 
succeeded  him  became  convinced  that  the  Americaa  coKawat 
was  cootinoous,  and  formed  a  barrier  of  enotmoux  extent  to  ila 
passage  of  vessels.  The  question  of  cutting  a  canal  tlve^ 
this  barrier  al  some  suitable  point  was  immediatdy  raised,  b 
ijso  Ihe  Portuguese  naidgator  Antonio  Calvao  pablUed  a 
booh  to  dcBHtnstrste  that «  caaal  oonid  ha  cat  at  Tchuwtv*b 
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T71caragaa,Panaffl8orI}iifeti,aiid{ni5Si  the  S^pmfsh bistoiitn 
F.  L.  de  Gomra  submitted  a  memoiiBJ  to  Philip  11.  w^ng  in 
forcible  language  that  the  work  be  undenokcn  without  deby. 
But  the  project  was  opposed  by  the  Spanish  Government,  who 
had  now  co&chidcd  that  a  monopoly  of  connnunication  with 
their  pcttscssloni  in  the  New  World  was  of  more  importance  than 
a  parage  by  sea  to  Cathay.  It  even  discouraged  the  improve- 
Dienl  of  the  comnunicatloDS  by  huid.  To  seek  or  make  known 
any  better  route  than  the  one  from  Porto  Bello  to  Panama 
was  ftjrbiddcn  under  penalty  of  death.   For  more  than  two 
ceuturics  no  serious  steps  were  taken  towards  the  construction 
of  the  canal,  if  exception  be  made  of  William  Patenon's  disas- 
trous Daiien  Khcme  in  1698.  In.  1771  the  Spanish  government, 
having  changed  Its  policy,  ordered  a  survey  for  a  canal  at 
Tehuantepcc,  and  finding  that  line  impracticable,  ordered 
surveys  in  1779  at  Nicaragua,  but  political  disturbances  in 
Europe  soon  prevented  further  action.  In  iSoft  the  isthmus  waa 
examined  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  vho  pointed  out  the 
lines  which  he  considered  worthy  of  study,  Aiter  the  Central 
American   republics  acquired  their  independence  in  iSaj, 
there  was  a  decided  Increase  of  interest  in  the  canal  queation. 
In  181S  the  Republic  of  the  Centre,  having  received  applica- 
lions  for  concesuons  from  citizens  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  fronn 
citizens  of  the  United  Stales,  made  overtures  to  the  United  Stales 
for  bid  in  constructing  a  canal,  but  they  resulted  in  nothing.  In 
1830  a  concession  was  granted  to  a  Dutch  corporation  under 
tjic  special  patronage  of  the  king  of  tbe  Netherlands  10  construct 
a  canal  through  Nicaragua,  but  the  revolution  and  the  separ- 
ation ol  Belgium  from  Holland  followod,  and  the  scheme  felt 
throuEh.   Subsequently  numerous  concessions  were  granted  to 
citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  France  and  Belgium,  both  for  the 
Nicaragua  and  the  Panama  lines,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
concession  of  1B78  for  Panama  and  (hat  of  1887  for  Nicaragua, 
RO  work  of  construction  was  done  under  any  of  them. 

Knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  isthmus  was  extremely 
vague  until  the  great  increase  of  travel  due  to  the  discovery  of 
gM  in  California  In  1848  rendered  Improved  communicalioos 
a  necessity.  A  railroad  at  Panama  and  a  canal  at  Nicaragua 
were  both  projected.  Instrumental  surveys  for  the  former  in 
\&4t),  and  for  the  latter  in  iSjo,  were  made  by  American 
engineers,  and,  with  some  small  exceptions,  were  the  first 
accurate  surveys  made  up  to  that  time.  Ua  work  done  resulted 
in  geographical  knowledge  sufficient  to  eliminate  from  conddera- 
tMMi  all  but  the  follovring  routes;  (i)  Nicaragua;  (i)  Panama; 
(3}  San  Bias;  (4)  Caledonia  Bay;  (5)  Darien;  (6)  Atrato  river, 
of  which  last  there  were  four  variants,  the  Tuyra,  the  IVuando, 
the  Napipi  and  the  Bojaya.  In  1S66,  In  response  to  an  inquiry 
from  Coi^Ksa.  Admind  Charles  H.  Davis,  U.S.  Navy,  reported 
that  "  there  docs  not  exist  in  the  libraries  of  the  world  the 
■wans  of  detemdning  even  approximately  the  most  practicable 
route  for  a  ihip  canal  across  the  American  istbmua."  To  clear 
up  the  subject,  the  United  States  govemoKnt  tent  out,  between 
1S70  and  1875,  a  seties  of  expeditions  under  officers  of  the  navy, 
by  whom  aU  of  the  above  routes  were  examined.  Tbe  result 
was  to  ihow  that  the  only  lines  by  which  a  tunnel  could  bo 
avoid«l  were  the  Panama  and  the  Nicaragua  Iums;  and  in  1876 
a  UnUed  Sutes  Commisuon  reported  that  the  NicBcagua  route 
possencd  greater  advantages  and  offered  fewer  diBkulties  (haa 
any  other.  At  Panama  the  isthmus  is  narrower  than  at  any 
ether  point  ncepX  San  Bltt,  its  width  in  a  straight  line  being 
only3S  m.  and  the  height  of  thevontioental divide  isonly  300  ft., 
whkh  is  higher  than  the  Nicaragua  summit,  but  less  than 
baU  ibc  hoii^t  on  any  other  route.  At  Nicaragua  the  distance 
ii  gitaler,  bdsg  about  156  m.  in  a  straight  tine,  but  more  than 
one  tUrd  Is  covered  by  Lake  Nicaragua,  a  sheet  of  fresh  water 
with  an  area  of  abont  3000  sq.  m.  and  a  maximum  depth  of 
over  100  ft,,  the  surface  being  about  105  ft.  above  sea-level. 
Lake  Nicaragua  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  a  navigable 
river,  the  San  Juan,  and  is  separated  l^om  the  Pacific  by  tbe 
toDtinental  divide,  which  is  about  160  ft.  above  soa-level.  At 
racantpia  00^  a  canal  with  locks  it  feasiUe,  but  at  Panama 
■aia-lml  cand  is  a  physical  possibility. 


By  tbe  Cbyton-Bul#er  Treaty  of  1850  with  Great  Biit«a, 
by  the  treaty  of  1846  with  New  Granada  (Colombia),  Article 
XXXV.,  and  by  the  treaty  of  1867  with  Nicaragua,  Article  XV, 
the  United  States  guaranteed  that  the  projected  canal, 
whether  the  Panama  or  tbe  Nicaraguaa,  should  be  neutral, 
and,  furthermore,  that  it  be  used  and  enjoyed  upon  equal  terms 
by  the  citizens  ol  both  countries  in  each  case.  A  modJlicaiion 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  being  necessary  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  build  the  canal,  a  treaty,  making  such  modifica- 
tions, but  preserving  the  principle  of  neutrality,  known  as  the 
llay-Pauncefotc  Treaty,  was  negotiated  with  Great  Britain 
in  1900;  it  was  amended  by  the  United  States  Seaate,ai>d  the 
amendments  not  proving  occepuble  to  Great  Britain,  the  treaty 
lapsed  in  March  1901.  A  new  treaty,  however,  was  negotiated 
in  the  autumn,  and  accepted  in  December  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869,  and  its  subsequent 
success  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  drew  attention  moreforcibly 
than  ever  to  the  American  isthmus.  In  1876  an  association 
entitled  "  Sodtte  Civile  Internationale  du  Canal  Interoctaniquc '' 
was  organized  in  Paris  to  make  surveys  and  explorations  for 
a  ship  canaL  An  eicpedKion  under  the  direction  of  Lieut 
L.  N.  B.  Wysc,  an  officer  of  the  French  navy,  was  sent  to  the 
isthmus  to  examine  the  Panama  tine.  In  May  1S78  Lieut. 
Wysc,  in  the  name  of  the  association,  obtained  a  concession  from 
the  Colombian  government,  commonly  known  as  tbe  Wyse 
Concession.  This  it  the  concession  under  which  work  uptm  the 
Panama  Canal  has  been  prosecuted.  Its  first  holders  did  sa 
work  of  construction. 

In  May  1879  an  Intematioaal  Congress  composed  of  t$$ 
delegates  from  various  nations — some  from  Great  Btftabt, 
United  States  and  .Germany,  but  the  majority  n«t 
from  France-mas  ooavencd  in  Paris  under  the  Prntmrnm . 
iuapkes  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesscps,  to  consider  tbe  CM^o^r^ 
best  situation  for,  and  the  plan  of,  a  canal.  After  a  ses^on 
of  two  weeks  the  Congress  decided  that  the  canal  should  be 
at  the  sca-lcvel,  and  at  Panama.  Immediately  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  tbe  Panama  Canal  Company  was 
organued  under  n  general  law  of  France,  wiih  Lesseps  as  pre^- 
dent,  and  it  purchased  tbe  Wyse  Concession  at  the  price  of 
10,000,000  francs.  An  attempt  to  float  this  company  in 
August  1879  failed,  but  a  second  attempt,  made  in  Decemba 
1888,  was  fully  successful,  6,000^000  shares  of  500  franca  each 
being  sold.  The  next  two  years  were  devoted  to  surveys  and 
examinations  and  preliminary  work  upon  the  canal,  lite  fJan 
adopted  was  for  a  sea-level  canal  having  a  depth  of  39}  ft.  and 
bottom  width  of  71  ft..  Involving  excavation  estimated  at 
157,000,000,  cub.  yds.  The  cost  was  estimated  by  Lesseps'  In 
t88o  at  658,000,000  francs,  and  the  time  required  at  eight  years. 
The  terminus  on  the  Atlantic  side  was  fixed  by  the  anchorage 
at  Colon,  and  that  on  the  Pacific  side  by  the  anchorage  at 
Panama.  Leaving  Colon,  tbe  canal  was  to  pass  through  low 
ground  by  a  dhcct  line  for  a  distance  oT  fi  m.  to  Gatun,  where 
ii  intersected  the  vallqr  of  the  Chagres  river;  pass  up  that 
valley  for  a  distance  of  11  m.  to  Obispo,  where  it  left  the  Chagres 
and  ascended  the  valley  of  a  tributary,  the  Cumacbo;  cut  through 
the  watershed  at  Culebra,  and  thence  descend  by  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande  te  Panama  Bay.  It)  total  length  1mm  deq> 
water  in  the  Atlantic  to  deep  walff  In  the  Pacific  waa  about 
47  m.  It  was  laid  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  easy  curvature 
everywhere;  the  sharpest  curve,  of  which  there  was  but  one, 
had  a  radius  irf  6ioe  ft.,  four  others  had  a  radiua  «f  Sroo  ft., 
and  an  others  had  a  hidius  of  9800  ft.  or  more.  To  secure  this 
it  was  necessary  to  select  a  point  for  crossing  the  watmhcd 
where  the  height  was  somewhat  greater  than  ihst  of  the  lowwt 
pass.  The  line  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  followed  by  the 
Panama  railroad,  the  concesuon  for  which  granted  a  monopoly 
of  that  route;  the  Wyse  ConeatSon,  therefore,  was  ap[dicable 
only  upon  condition  that  the  canal  company  could  come  to  an 
amicable  agreement  with  tbe  railroad  conqtatqr. 

The  principal  dilliculilet  to  be  encountered  in  carrying  out  thk 

Elan  contittcd  in  the  enormous  dimcnnont  of  tbe  cut  to  be  made  at 
:uh:bra,  and  in  the  control  of  the  Chafcrea  river,  the  valley  of  udndi 
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!■  acaipled  by  tbfe  csiul  for  « tun  put  tS  Iti  leiiBtb.  Thu  ttmm 
b  ol  torrential  character,  iu  dUcHanie  varying  (ram  a  minirouai  ol 
about  350  cub.  ft.  to  a  maximuni  of  over  loo/wo  cub.  ft.  per  ttoood. 
It  rose  at  Gafflboa  on  the  lit  of  December  1S90,  18I  ft.  in  twelve 
hour*,  it!  volmne  incnaMngfnnni5.6oocub.  ft.to57,8oocub.  ft.  per 
Kcoitd  at  the  nme  time;  xnd  umilar  vident  changea  ore  not  un- 
cominon.  To  admit  a  itrcajii  of  thit  character  to  the  canal  arould  be 
■n  intolerable  nuiuncc  to  navigation  unlen  apace  could  be  pro- 
vided (or  it*  watcn  to  spread  out.  For  a  canal  with  lociu  the  remedy 
bnmple,  but  foraiea-levelcanat  the  problem  iamuch  more  difficult, 
ukI  no  Btiifacuxy  Miution  of  the  qimtion  wai  ever  reached  under 
tbe  LeiMpa  pbii. 

Work  under  tUa  olaii  continued  until  the  latter  pjrt  of  18S7, 
the  naMgment  bciiw  charactcriaed  bv  a  degru  of  cxiMvaeance 
ud  cflfniptbn  rarely  if  ever  equalled  in  the  nbtory  of  itie  world. 
By  that  raw  it  had  become  evident  that  the  catut  could  not  be  com- 
jdcUd  at  ibe  ica-levcl  with  the  mourccs  o(  time  3n<l  muDey  then 
available.  The  ptan  was  accordingly  chjngul  to  qui:  including 
locka,  and  work  was  pu!>hed  on  wiin  vicour  uniil  i8>>),  when  the 
company,  becoming  bankrupt,  was  dissolved  by  a  judgmrfit  of  the 
Tribunal  Civil  dc  la  Seine,  dated  the  4ih  of  February  18S9,  a  liqui- 
dator being  appointed  by  the  court  to  take  chsi^  of  in  aifaira. 
One  of  the  more  important  duties  assigned  to  ihta  oliicijl  was  to 
keep  the  propctty  toecihcr  and  the  concession  alive,  wiib  a  view 
(o  tne  formation  of  a  new  company  for  the  completion  of  ilie  Canal. 
He  grndu.illy  reduced  the  numbrr  of  men  employed,  .ind  finally 
tu-'iH-nili  <J  Hi.'  uiiik-.  i.  n  iho  15th  of  May  1889.  He  (hen  proceeded 
to  ^.iii-tv  lii'ii-  lf  it'.it  llji-  r.inal  project  was  featibl-.-,  a  question 
about  wlikli  llii"  l.iiliirr  iif  ihc  rurnp.iny  had  rsusfd  gravi:  doubtl, 
and  to  thi«  end  r,iii-.rl  .nn  i;iqi;ir\'  11  f  i-  hi  ld  liy  .1  rumiiitMion  Ol 
French  .ind  ioreisn  tni;iTipi.T--.  llu.  ri.mmisvinn  n'p'irli  il  on  the 
glh  ol  May  itu/)  ih.it  .1  caiul  uiili  I.hI;^,  lor  whirh  Ihey  tutmiitted 
a  pUn,  could  be  built  in  I'iijht  years  at  a  cost  ol  sSo.uoo.oMt  franca 
(or  the  work;,  which  sum  should  be  increa-^  to  900,000,000  (lancs 
to  include  administration  and  financing.  They  reported  that  the 
slant  in  hand  wa*  in  good  condition  and  would  probably  (uflke 
lor  finithing  the  canal,  and  they  catimated  the  value  of  tM  work 
done  and  of  the  plant  in  hand  at  450.000,000  franca. 

The  tine  within  which  the  canal  was  to  be  completed  under  the 
Wyae  Conetwion  having  nearly  expired,  the  liquidator  aotght  and 
obtained  from  the  Cokmibian  govenunent  an  nienuon  of  ua  years. 
Twice  tubacqueotly  the  time  wsi  extended  by  lb*  Ohimbian 
govcmmcnt,  ibe  dale  ultiroatoly  fixed  for  the  cwnclatinfl  o(  the 
canal  being  the  3i*t  of  October  1910.  For  each  of  tBMIWtWulon* 
the  Colomljian  govcrnmcnl  oxactr-d  hvavj'  subsidies. 

The  liquidator  finally  iccuied  the  organicatkm  et  >  aCW 
Company  on  the  aoth  of  October  1894.  The  old  company  and 
the  liquidator  had  raited  by  the  sale  of  stock  and  bonds  the 
turn  ol  I, tT 1, 681,63  J  francf.  The  iccurities  iaiued  to  raise  thii 
money  had  a  par  vdue  of  3,a45,i5i;ite  ftancs,  hdd  by  about 
soo,ooo  persons.  In  all  about  71,000,000  cub.  yds.  had  been 
excavated,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  machinery  and  other 
plant  had  been  purchased  and  tranqiorted  to  the  isthmus  at 
CD  estimated  cost  of  150,000,000  francs.  Nearly  all  of  the  sti>ck 
of  the  Panama  railroad — 68,S}4  of  the  70,000  shares  exiuiug— 
■1m  had  been  purchased,  at  a  COM  of  93,168,186  francs. 

The  new  company  was  nguUrly  organiied  tinder  French 
law,  and  was  recognized  by  the  Colombian  govemmeoL  It 
ttnat  was  technically  a  private  corporation,  but  the  great 
faamma  number  of  persons  interested  in  the  securities  of  the 
Ctmptmy.  company,  and  the  special  legislation  ol  the 
French  Chambers,  gave  it  a  semi-national  character.  Sy 
the  law  of  the  8th  of  June  1888,  all  machinery  and  toob 
used  in  the  work  must  be  of  French  nanufactuic,  and  raw 
material  must  be  of  French  origin.  Its.  capital  stock  ctmuitcd 
of  650,000  shares  of  100  fmncs  each,  of  which  50,000  shares 
belonged  to  Colombia.  It  succeeded  to  all  the  righls  of  the 
old  company  in  the  concessions,  works,  lands,  buildings,  plant, 
maps,  drawings,  ftc,  and  shares  of  the  Panama  railroad. 
For  the  contingency  that  the  canal  shoukl  not  be  completed, 
special  conditions  were  made  as  to  [he  Panama  railroad  ahares. 
These  were  to  revert  lo  the  liquidator,  but  the  company  had 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  them  for  10,000,000  francs  in  cash 
and  half  the  net  annual  piolits  of  the  road.  The  Panama 
railroad  retaioed  its  separate  orgaaizaiioe  as  an  American 
corponuion. 

Immedistdy  after  its  offaidntioa  In  tSu  the  nev  cemMiiy 
look  pOHCuioa  of  the  property  (except  ine  Panama  lailroad 
aharas,  whkh  wefe  hcM  in  initt  for  its  benefit),  and  proceeded  lo 
■Hke  a  new  ■tutly  of  the  entire  subject  of  the  eanal  in  its  enpnecritw 
Md  cowmetcial  aapectb  It  icauined  Ae  work  of  cacavaDoo,  with 


a  moderate  nomber  e(  men  Mftdent  to  comply  witb  tbe  (ens 

the  coocenion,  in  a  pan  of  the  line — the  Emperador  and  C^-.-i 
cuts — where  such  excavation  must  contribute  to  the  cmerpr^M  i 
completed  under  any  plan.  By  the  mitldle  of  1895,  aboat  m 
men  had  been  collected,  and  linee  that  time  the  work  fwofnmu 
ctmtinuouily,  the  number  of  workmen  varyinc  between  ifoo  ari 
3600.  The  amount  of  material  excavated  to  the  end  ol  1S99  u 
about  5,000,000  cubic  yards.  The  amount  expended  to  the  jTt 
of  June  1899  waa  about  35,000.000  franca,  beside*  abowt  6.WOJM 
franca  advanced  to  the  nnama  Railroad  Compny  lor  faiiirli^  1 
pier  at  La  Boca. 

The  charter  provided  for  the  appointment  by  tba  CMBpoay  aal 
the  liquidator  m  a  apccial  engineenng  comminion  of  five  iin  iVa  1 1 
lo  report  upon  the  work  done  and  the  concluaioae  to  be  dravi 
therefrom,  tnis  report  to  be  reodeted  when  the  amouMCs  1 


by  tbe  new  company  abould  havt!  reached  about  one-half  its  cantii 
Tlie  report  wa*  to  be  made  public,  and  a  apecial  tacntla^  j 
stockholders  wa*  then  to  be  held  to  determine  whether  or  not  tte 
canal  should  be  ctmipleted,  and  to  provide  ways  and  means.  TV 
time  for  this  report  and  special  meeting  arriwd  in  189s.  la  iSr 
meanwhile  the  company  had  called  to  its  aid  a  teclMial  cn*' 
miitee  compoeed  of  fourteen  engiiirerx,  European  and  Aaaid^ 
some  cf  them  among  the  moat  eminent  in  their  profesmoa.  .Via 
a  study  of  all  the  data  available,  and  of  nich  additioctal  tmrrrn 
and  examination*  as  tt  considered  should  be  made,  ttm  1  ii— ilm 
rendered  an  elaborate  report  dated  the  l6th  of  November  iSoc 
This  report  wa*  referred  to  the  statutory  comminioo  at  &ve.  >te 
reported  in  1899  that  the  canal  could  be  built  according  to  i!:.* 
project  within  the  limits  of  lime  and  money  estimated-  Toe  ificcal 
meeting  of  Mockholdcra  wai  called  imnicaiatcly  after  tbe 
annual  meeting  of  the  30ih  of  December  189Q.  It  is  undcntc-^ 
(hat  the  liquidator  (who  hcU  about  one-fourth  the  stock)  aefnari 
to  take  part  in  it,  and  that  no  conclusions  were  reached  as  to  Tte 
expediency  of  completing  the  canal  or  a*  to  prwiding  way*  aid 
means.  The  engineering  cpiealiona  hod  been  tolvcd  ro  tbe 
faction  of  the  oompaoy,  out  the  financial  questions  had  ben 
cxtremdy  difficult,  il  not  inaoluble,  by  tbe  appcanaec  ti  tit 
United  States  government  in  the  field  as  a  probable  builder  of  m 
isthmbn  canal.  Tftc  company  continued  to  conduct  Hs  opanriaet 
in  a  proviwonal  way,  without  appealing  to  the  public  (or  capital. 

The  plan  adopted  by  tbe  company  mvolved  two  levda  atwiw  lie 
aca-levcl — c»ie  of  them  an  artificial  lake  to  be  cceated  bya  dam  « 
Oohio,  to  be  reached  from  the  Atlantic  by  a  flight  of  two  locks,  and 
the  other,  the  summit-lcvd,  to  be  reached  by  another  U|^t  of  t«« 
locks  from  the  peecedinf.  The  cummil-tevel  was  to  have  x 
surface  at  high  water  101  It.  above  the  tea,  and  to  be  supplied  witfe 
water  by  a  lecder  leading  from  an  anihcial  reKrvoir  to  be  ei» 
stnieted  at  Alajuela  in  the  upper  Chagrca  valley;  the  ascent  on  tie 
Pacific  side  to  be  likewiic  by  four  lork*.  The  can^  was  tohi>i 
a  depth  of  Ml  ft.  and  a  bottom  width  of  about  9S  ft^  with  •» 
increased  wiaih  in  certain  specified  parts,  its  general  pLu  wthr 
same  ai  that  adopted  by  the  old  company.  The  kicka  were  to  be 
double,  or  twin  IkIcs,  the  chambers  to  have  a  acrviceabte  tcc^ 
in  the  clear  o(  736  (t..  with  a  width  of  81  ft.  and  a  depth  of  $1  fL 
10  in.,  with  lifts  varyinr  from  30  to  J3  ft.,  according  to  liinifiM 
and  stage  of  water.  Toe  time  rcqinred  to  build  the  caotal  m 
estimated  at  tea  years.'  and  ila  cart  at  %3$fioojioo  (noes  ler  iki 
works,  not  including  administialioa  and  financing. 

The  ocmpatlon  o(  tbe  Panuna  mate  by  Europetns,'  ud  the 
prospect  of  a  canal  there  under  foreign  controj, 
a  pleasinK  spectacle  to  the  peoi^  of  the  United 
States.  Tbe  favour  with  which  tbe  Nicangoa 
route  had  bem  conddefctt  aiiice  187A  beRu  to 
a  partban  character,  and  the  tMvemeBt  to 
canal  on  thai  Une  to  assume  a  practical  shape.  Ib  itt4  a 
treaty, \nown  as  the  Frelinghuyien-Zarala  Treaty,  waa  acfoc^ 
ated  with  Nicaragua,  by  the  terms  of  which  tbe  Uwiied  Staia 
Government  was  to  build  tbe  ernal  iritboot  coat  to  Nicwscna, 
and  after  completion  it  was  l«  be  owned  and  Dastfcd  joiOf 
by  the  two  governments.  The  treaty  waa  aubautted  to  tlw 
United  States  Senate,  and  in  the  vote  for  ratificattea,  «■  tkc 
igth  of  January  1885,  received  thirty-twi>  votes  in  ita  lavM 
agnlnst'  twenty-three.  The  necessary  two-tUnla  vote  mtH 
having  been  obtained,  the  treaty  was  not  ratified,  and  a  ckangi 
t>f  administration  occurring  soon  aflerwartls,  it  was  witbdnwa 
from  further  orasideratioa.  This  failure  led  to  tbe 
in  New  York  by  private  citizens  in  1BS6  of  the  Nicaragua  < 
AssociatioR,for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  necevaiy  cnnrewjewi, 
making  surveys,  laying  out  tbe  route,  and  ottamring  nA 
corporations  as  should  be  required  to  construct  the  caaai 
They  obtained  a  concession  from  Nicaragua  in  April  1SS7,  aad 
one  f mm  Costa  Rica  in  August  t8S8,  and  sent  panics  lo  wunwf 
the  caaaL  As  act  for  tbe  incaipwaiioa  of  am  ■■nriiiiiw  Ii 
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be  biowo  u  tbe  MiriUme  Cual  Compuqr  <rf  Nkuifoa  puMd 
Congress  and  mu  »pproved  ea  the  aoUi  of  Fcbrouy  18B9, 
and  00  the  4th  of  llty  1889  the  company  wis  orsaniwd.  It 

took  over  tlie  concessioiu  tnd,  acting  through  a  conitnictioD 
company,  began  work  upoo  the  canal  in  Judc  iHSq.  Operations 
upon  a  moderate  scale  and  mainly  of  a  prdiminary  character 
were  continued  until  iS«3,  when  the  St^nchl  diaturbaiicea  of  that 
period  drove  the  construction  aaopwoy  into  bankruptcy  and 
compelled  a  suspen»on  of  the  work.  It  has  not  since  been 
resumed.  At  that  time  the  canal  had  been  excavated  to  a  depth 
of  17  ft.  and  a  width  of  i8o  ft.  for  a  distance  o(  about  3000  ft. 
inland  izom  Creytown;  the  amal  line  bad  been  cleared  <A  timber 
for  .a  distance  of  about  ao  m.;  a  railroad  had  been  coutructed 
for  a  distance  of  about  it  m.  inland  from  Greytown;  a  pier 
bad  been  built  for  the  Improvement  of  Greytown  harbour  and 
other  works  undertaken.  In  all,  about  (4,500,000  had  been 
expended. 

Congress  continued  to  take  an  interest  in  the  enterprise, 
and  in  1895  provided  for  a  board  of  engineers  to  inquire  hito  the 
possibility,  pennanence,  and  cost  of  the  canal  as  projected  by 
the  Maritime  Canal  Company.  The  report  of  this  board,  dated 
April  1895,  severely  criticized  the  plans  and  estimates  of  the 
company,  and  led  to  the  appointment  in  1897  ol  another  board, 
to  make  additional  surveys  and  eiaminations.  and  to  prepare 
new  plans  and  estimates.  The  second  boaid  recommended 
some  radical  changes  in  the  plans,  and  especially  in  the  estimatea, 
but  its  report  was  not  completed  when  the  revival  of  the  Panama 
,  scheme  attracted  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  led  to  the 
creation  in  1890  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission.    In  the 

■  meanwhile  the  property  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  has 
*    become  nearly  worthless  through  decay,  and  its  concession 

has  been  declared  forfeited  by  the  NIcaraguan  government. 
Thc-ioterest  of  the  United  States  in  an  isthmian  capal  was 

'  tx>t  essentially  different  from  that  of  other  maritime  nations 
hthmlam  down  to  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  but 
C»MfCM>-iL  assumed  great  strength  when  California  was 
BkaJoa.  acquired,  and  it  has  steadily  grown  as  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Pacific  States  has  devel<^>ed.  In  1648  and  again 
in  1884,  treaties  were  negotiated  with  Nicaragua  authoriz- 
ing the  United  States  to  build  the  canal,  but  in  neither 

'  case  was  the  treaty  ratified.  The  Spanish  War  of  1898 
gave  a  tremendous  impetus    to   popular   interest   in  the 

■  matter,  and  It  seemed  an  article  of  the  national  faith  that 
the  canal  must  be  built,  and,  furthermore,  that  it  must  be  under 

.  American  control.  To  the  American  people  the  canal  appears 
to  be  not  merely  a  businesa  enterprise  from  which  a  direct 
revenue  is  to  be  obtained,  but  rather  a  means  of  unifying  and 
strengthening  their  national  political  interests,  and  of  developing 

^  their  industries,  particularly  in  the  Pacific  States;  in  short, 
a  means  essential  to  their  national  growth.  The  Isthmian 
Camd  Commission  created  by  Congress  in  1899  to  examine  all 
practicable  routes,  and  to  report  which  was  the  most  practicable 
'  and  most  feasiUe  for  a  canal  under  the  control,  management 
and  ownership  of  the  United  Sutes,  reported  that  there  was 
no  route  whidt  did  not  present  greater  disadvantages  than  those 
'  of  Panama  and  Nicaragua.  It  recommended  that  the  canal 
at  Panama  have  a  dcplh  of  35  ft.  and  a  bottom  width  150 
ft.,  the  locks  to  be  double,  the  lock  chambers  to  have  a  length 
740  ft.,  width  84  ft.  and  depth  35  ft.  in  the  dear.  The  cost 
■  o(  a  canal  with  these  dimensions,  built  essentially  upon  the 
French  plans,  was  estimated  at  $156,378,358.  A  plan,  however, 
was  recommended  in  which  the  height  of  the  Bohio  dam  was 
increased  about  to  ft.,  the  level  of  Lake  Bohio  raised  by  that 
iAnount,  the  lake  made  (he  summit-levd,  and  the  Alajuela  dam 
omitted.  The  cost  upon  tUs  plan  was  estimated  at  $i43.97i,ia7. 

According  (o  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Comnisskm  for 
KIcangua  the  line  began  at  Greytown  on  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
where  an  artifidal  harbour  was  to  be  constructed  and 
follow  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan  for  lOD  m.  to  Lake  Nicara- 
gua; thence  across  the  lake  about  70  n.  to  the  mouth  of  Las 
Lajas  liver;  then  up  the  valley  erf  that  stream  through  the 
vitenhtd,  and  down  the  nllqr  of  the  Rio  Ciand^  17  m.  to 


Brito  on  the  Fadfic,  where  also  an  artifidal  hariwur  was  to 
be  constructed.  The  distance  from  ocean  to  ocean  k  187  n. 
About  midway  between  the  lake  and  the  Caribbean  the  Saa 

Juan  receives  its  most  important  affluent,  the  San  Carkw,  and 
undergoes  a  radical  change  in  character.  Above  the  janctjon 
it  is  a  clear  water  stream,  capable  of  improvement  by  locks 
and  dams.  Betow,  it  ia  choked  with  sand,  and  not  available 
for  slack-water  navigation.  A  dam  across  the  San  JuaA  above 
the  mouth  ol  the  San  Carlos  was  to  maintain  the  water  of  the 
river  above  that  point  on  a  level  with  the  lake.  The  line  of 
the  canal  occupied  essentially  the  bed  of  the  river  from  the  lake 
to  the  dam^  from  the  dam  to  the  Caribbean  it  followed  the  left 
bankof  the  river,  keeping  at  a  safcdistance  from  it,  and  occasion- 
ally cutting  through  a  high  |»ojecting  ridge.  The  lake  and 
the  river  above  the  dam  constitute  the  summit-levd,  which 
would  have  varied  in  height  at  different  seasons  from  104  to 
no  ft.  above  mean  sea-Ievd.  It  would  have  been  readied  from 
the  Caribbean  side  by  five  locks,  the  first  having  a  lift  of  3lb\  ft., 
and  the  others  a  unif(»m  lift  of  18}  ft.  each,  making  a  total 
lift  of  I  loj  ft.  from  low  tide  in  the  Caribbean  to  high  tide  b  the 
lake.  From  the  Pacific  side  the  summit  would  have  been  reached 
by  four  locks  having  a  uniform  lift  of  >81  ft.  each,  or  a  total 
lift  of  ri4  ft.  from  low  tide  in  tbe  Padfic  to  high  tide  in  the  lake. 
The  time  required  to  build  tbe  canal  was  estimated  at  ten  years, 
and  its  cost  at  $100,540,000. 

Tfie  report  of  the  commission,  transmitted  to  Congress  at  the 
end  of  1900,  tsaitA  xhnt:— 

The  Panama  Canal,  after  completion,  would  be  ihorter,  have 
fewer  lock*  and  lesi  curvature  than  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  The 
mcaiurc  of  these  advantages  is  the  time  required  for  a  vend  to 
■MM  ttuough,  which  is  , estimated  for  an  average  diip  at  la 
hours  for  Panama  and  u  hours  for  Nicaragua.  On  the  other 
band,  the  distance  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York*  is  377  m., 
to  New  Orleans  579  m.  and  to  Liverpoo)  386  m.  sieater  via  Panama 
than  via  Nicaragua.  The  time  requiied  Co  pass  over  these  di*. 
tanccs  bdng  gnater  than  the  difference  in  the  time  of  tmaatt 
through  the  canab,  the  Nicaragua  line,  sfter  completion,  would 
be  somewhat  tbe  more  advantageou*  of  the  two  to  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  tbe  greater  cost  of  maintaining  the  longer 
canal. 

Tlie  government  of  Colombia,  in  which  lies  the  Panama  Canal, 
has  granted  sn  eaduiive  concession,  which  stPl  has  manv  year*  to 
run.  It  u  not  free  to  irant  the  necesiary  rights  to  the  United 
States,  except  upon  conditbn  that  an  agreement  be  icached  with 
the  New  Panama  Canal  Company.  The  CommMon  beUms  thu 
iudi  agreement  u  impracticable.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
tbe  compeay  is  not  willing  to  sell  it*  franchise,  bat  wiU  allow  tba 
United  States  to  become  the  owner  of  part  of  Its  stock.  The 
Commission  conwden  such  an  artannment  inadmisdbk.  The 
Governments  of  Nicaiagua  and  Costa  Rica,  on  the  other  hand,  ate 
untiammeUed  by  concesMons,  and  are  fice  to  nant  to  the  United 
States  such  Drivtleses  as  may  be  mutually  a^CM  upon. 

In  view  01  all  the  facts,  and  particulariy  in  view  of  all  the  diBS- 
cultles  of  obtaining  the  necessry  rights,  privileges  and  franchiMS 
oa  the  Panama  route,  and  assuming  that  Nicaragua  and  Gotta 
Rica  recognise  the  value  of  the  canal  to  themselves,  and  aiv  pre- 
pated  to  grant  cimceHions  on  terms  which  are  reasonable  end 
acceptable  to  the  United  States,  the  OunmisMan  is  of  the  tniinion 
that  "  the  most  practicable  and  feasible  route  for  "  an  isuimian 
canal,  to  be  "  under  the  control,  roanwetnent  and  ownership  of 
the  United  Statea,"  b  that  kocrwo  as  die  Nicaragua  route. 

This  report  caused  tbe  New  Panama  Canal  Company  to  view 
the  question  of . selling  its  property  in  a  new  light,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1901  it  obtained  permission  from  the  p...». 
Colombian  government  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  United  *•■<• 
States.  It  showed  itsdf,  bowever,  somewhat  rduc- 
tant  to  name  a  price  to  the  Canal  Commission,  and  it  was  not  till 
January  1902  that  it  definitely  offered  to  accept  $40,000,000.  In 
consequence  of  this  offer,  the  commission  in  a  supplementary 
report  issued  on  the  18th  of  January  1901  reversed  the  «>ndusion 
ft  had  sUted  in  Its  main  report,  and  advised  the  adi^tion  of 
the  Panama  route,  with  purchase  of  tbe  works,  &c.,  of  the  French 
company.  A  few  days  previous  to  this  report  the  Repbum 
bill  authorizing  the  Nicaragua  cancJ  at  a  cost  of  $180,000,000. 
had  been  carried  in  the  House  of  Kepresentalives  by  a  large 
majority,  but  wfaen  It  reached  the  Senate  an  amendmoit— tlie 
so-called  Spoooer  bill — was  moved  and  finally  became  law  on 
the  28th  of  June  1903.  This  autborized  tbe  president  to  acquire 
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ifce  pnpeftj  of  the  Puuma  Cans]  Company,  indudinc  mt 
ihui  68,869  Auet  of  tbe  Paoama  Pii|r<i*i1  Compiny, 
for  *  oot  ucecdiog  t«o,ooo,ooo,  and  to  obuin  Inwn 

CtfldBbi*  perpetual  oontrol  of  a  iirip  of  bnd  6  m-  wide; 
^bik  if  Iw  failed  to  come  to  terms  with  the  company  and  with 
Colotnbia  in  a  teaaonable  lime  and  on  leaaonable  tcmt,  he  was 
by  treaty  to  obtain  from  Costa  Rica  and  Nkarasua  ihe  icni- 
jory  occtaaory  for  the  Nicaragua  unaL 

Uejoiiilion*  were  foithwith  opened  wilh  ColoraWa,  and 
^tijDately  a  treaty  (the  Hay-Herran  treaty)  was  ligned  in 
^^tOf  jMuaiy  190J.  The  Colombian  Senate,  however, 
^/n— w  refused  rauBcalion.  and  it  leemcd  as  if  tbe  Panama 
tm*^**"  «*ctne  would  have  lo  be  abandoned  when  the 
complenon  of  affairs  was  changed  by  Panama 
j^vollinS  Colombia  and  decUring  ittcU  independent  in 

jjoveniber  Within  a  moath  the  new  repubUc.  by  the 

jHy-BuMu-VanlU  treaty,  granted  the  United  Suies  tbe  use. 
,j^p«ion  and  control  of  a  strip  of  land  10  m.  wide  for  the 
purposes  ol  the  canaL  A  few  days  after  the  raiificalion  of  this 
ire«ty  by  the  United  Stales  Senate  in  February  i9C4-the 
OonMaiWD.w  ">«  French  company  having  been  purchased 
— »  commissioii  vas  appoinled  to  undertake  the  oisaniiation 
toanagemeot  of  the  enierpriie,  and  in  June  Mr  J.  F.  Wallace 
vr«»  chosen  chwf  enjineier.  Work  was  begun  without  delay, 
tjut  the  rommissMn's  methods  of  admini«ration  and  control 
piwed  unssiiifaciory,  and  in  April  1005  it  was  reorganiied, 
three  ol  ita  members  being  constiimcd  an  executive  committee 
»bich  was  to  be  at  Panama  continuously.  Shortly  allerwaids, 
at  the  end  of  June,  Mr  Wallace  reiigncd  hu  position  as  chid 
engineer  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr  John  F.  Stevens. 

In  c»nneuon  with  the  reorganization  of  the  commission  a 
t^rd  of  consulting  engineers,  five  being  nominated  by  European 
govctnniems,  was  appointed  in  June  1905  to  consider 
u«  queatioo,  which  so  far  had  not  been  settled, 
wbrther  the  canal  shotiH  be  made  at  sea-level, 
without  iMks  (at  least  except  tidal  regubling  locks  at  or 
acaJ  the  Pacific  terraious),  or  should  rise  lo  some  elevation 
above  sea-level,  with  locks.  The  board  reported  in  januaty 
1906.  The  majority  <clght  meinbera  out  of  thirteen)  declared 
in  favour  of  a  sea-level  canal  as  the  only  plan  "  giving  reasonable 
usuruce  of  safe  and  uninterrupted  navigation  ";  and  they 
considered  that  such  a  canal  could  bo  constructed  in  twelve 
□r  thirteen  years'  time,  that  tbe  cost  would  be  les»  than 
%iy3,<xx>fX30,  and  that  it  would  endure  for  all  tune.  The 
nunorily  recommended  a  lock  canal,  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
85  ft.  above  mean  sea-level,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  coat 
about  $100,000,000  less  than  the  proposed  ses-levd  canal,  that 
il  could  be  built  in  much  less  time,  that  it  would  afford  a  better 
oavigation,  that  it  would  be  adequate  for  all  its  uses  for  a  longer 
time,  and  that  it  could  be  enlarged  if  need  should  arise  wilh 
greater  lacilily  and  less  cost.  The  chief  engineer,  Idr  Ste\'ens, 
aba  favoured  the  lock  or  high-level  scheme  for  the  reasons, 
among  others,  Ihst  it  would  provide  as  safe  and  a  quieter  passage 
for  ships,  »nd  therefore  would  be  of  greater  capaciiyi  that  il 
would  provide,  beyond  question,  the  best  solution  of  the  wital 
probleiB  how  safely  to  care  for  the  flood  waters  of  the  Chagrej 
and  other  streams,  thai  provision  was  oiadc  for  enlarging  its 
capacity  to  almost  any  extent  at  very  much  less  cipcose  of 
time  and  money  than  could  be  provided  for  by  any  sea -level 
pUa;  thai  its  cost  of  operation,  maintenance  aiid  Cud  charges 
would  be  very  much  less  than  those  of  any  sea-levcl  canal;  and 
that  the  time  and  cost  of  its  construction  would  be  not  more 
than  one-half  that  of  a  canal  of  the  sea-levcl  type.  These 
conflicting  reports  were  then  submitted  to  tbe  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  (or  consideration,  with  tbe  result  that  on  Ihe  jth 
el  February,  it  reported,  one  member  only  dissenting,  in  favour 
of  the  lock  canal  rcconuncnded  by  Ihe  minority  of  the  board 
of  consulting  engineers.  Finally  this  plan  was  adopted  by 
Congress  in  June  1906.  Lster  in  the  same  year  lenders  were 
invited  from  contractors  who  were  prepared  to  undertake  the 
cnnstruction  of  the  canal  These  were  opened  in  January  1907, 
but  ooae  of  then  was  regarded  as  cniircly  satisfactory,  and 
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Fresldeiit  Roojevrft  dedded  tliM  It  would  be  best  for  tfae  govern- 
ment to  continae  tbe  ^qA,  which  wu  placed  tinder  tfae  nxire 
imraetHate  control  of  the  U.S^  Corp*  of  Engiocen.  At  the 
ume  time  tbe  Iithmiaa  Canal  Connnisakm 
Major  G.  W.  Gocth»b,  of  the  Corps  of  EnglKcen,  becoming 
endear  la  chid  and  duiman,  In  fuceenlai  to  Mr  J.  F.  Stevens 
who,  titer  lucceeding  Mr  T.  F.  Sboati  u  chairman,  Umdf 
reigned  on  the  tit  of  ApriL 

Tfie  fallowing  are  the  leading  particulars  of  the  canal,  the  ooufm 
of  which  b  shown  on  the  accompanyiiw  map.  The  length  from 
(kep  water  in  tbe  Atlantic  to  deep  water  in  the  Pacific  will  Iwabout 
50  m.,  or,  H&oe  the  distance  from  deep  water  to  the  ■bor»-l!ne  is 
about  ^^  m.  la  Limon  Bay  and  about  5  m.  at  Panama,  apprpximatety 
40)  m.  from  shore  to  shore.  The  summit  level,  lefiuuted  between 
8a  and  B7  ft  ^ove  m-level.  will  extend  (or  31 1  m.  from  ahrn 
earth  dam  at  Gaton  to  a  tmauer  one  at  Pedro  M%uel.  and  is  10  be 
reached  tnr  a  flight  of  3  locki  at  the  focraer  point.  The  Gatun 
dam  will  be  7200  ft.  loos  along  the  crest  including  tfae  spillway, 
will  have  a  raaximum  width  at  its  bate  of  2000  ft.,  and  will  be  uni- 
formly loo  ft.  wide  at  its  top,  which  will  rise  lij  ft-  above  tea- 
level.  The  lake  (Lake  Catun)  endoaed  by  tbcae  daaa  w3t  be 
1641  sq.  n.  in  area,  and  will  constitute  a  reservoir  lor  ncetving  tbe 
floods  of  the  Chasm  other  rivers  as  well  as  for  supplying 
water  for  lockage.  A  smaller  lake  (Lake  Miraflores),  with  a  surface 
elevation  of  55  ft.  and  an  area  of  about  3  sq.  m.  will  extend  from 
a  lock  at  Pedro  Miguel  to  Miraflores,  where  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  is  to  be  cloaed  by  an  earth  dam  on  the  west  and  a  con- 
crete dam  with  spillway  on  tbe  east,  and  the  caiul-is  to  descend  to 
sca-lcvel  by  a  flignt  of  two  locks.  All  the  locks  arc  to  be  in  duplicate, 
each  being  tio  ft.  wide  with  a  usable  length  of  1000  [t.  divided 
bv  a  middle  gate.  The  channel  leading  from  deep  water  In  tbe 
Cuibbcan  sea  to  Gatun  will  be  about  7  nt.  long  and  wo  ft.  broad, 
increasing  to  looo  ft.  from  a  point  4000  ft.  north  of  the  locks  in 
order  toTorm  B  woitini^  basin  for  ships.  From  Gatun  locks,  0-6  m 
in  length,  the  channel  11  to  be  tooo  ft.  or  more  in  width  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  16  m.  to  San  Pablo.  Thence  it  aoffotn  first  to 
800  and  tben  lot  a  short  distMoe  to  700  (c,  fcr  si  n.  to  mile  27 
near  Juan  Grande,  and  to  500  ft.  for  4)  (nnn  Juan  Grande  to 
Obispo  (mile  3ll).  From  this  point  throuEh  the  Culcbra  cut  to 
Fedm  hiiguel  lock,  it  will  be  only  300  ft.  wide,  but  will  widen  again 
to  500  ft.  through  Miraflores  lafce,  i|  m.  long,  to  Mirariores  locks, 
tlr  toul  length  of  whicli  including  appioaches  will  be  nearl^r  a 
ntU,  and  will  thence  maintain  the  same  width  for  the  remaining 
8  m.  to  deep  water  on  (he  Pacific.  The  minimum  bottom  width  oT 
the  canal  will  thus  be  300  ft.,  the  average  being  649  ft.,  while  the 
minimum  depth  will  be  41  ft. 

In  1909  it  was  estimated  that  tbe  canatmction  ef  the  canal  would 
ba  completed  by  the  ist  of  January  1915,  and  (hat  the  total  cost 
to  the  United  Slates  would  not  iwcctd  ^375,000,000  includin^g 
Sja.ooo.ooo  paid  10  the  French  Canal  Company  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  ^7.381,000  for  civil  administration,  and  (lO,OS3,oon 
for  sanitation.  The  last  was  one  of  tbe  most  nmriiary  aqxnditum 
td  all,  sitKe  without  It  disease  would  have  gmally  retarded  tbe 
work  or  perhans  prevented  it  altoEether. 

See  W.  F.  Johnson.  Four  CenlurUs  of  the  Panama  Cbbo/ (New 
York,  1906);  Rrpert  of  Iht  Beard  of  dnsidtiHt  Eitginten  for  tht 
Panama  CMat  (Washington,  1906):  AmhmoI  JUporb  ^  Ae  Islkmia» 
^aal  Cammmiom  (Washington);  Vaughna  Corniah,  Tka  Panaata 
Canal  and  ill  Uaken  (London,  1909). 

PAH-AMBRICAII  COHPBBBNCBS.  At  Inte'tvab  delegatn 
from  the  independent  countries  of  North,  Central  and  South 
America  have  met  in  the  Intemts  of  peace  and  for  the  Imi^ove- 
ment  of  commerdal  relations  and  for  (he  diactlarfon  of  various 
other  matters  of  coimmm  Interest.  A  novemenl  for  some 
form  of  Union  among  the  Spanish  colonies  of  Central  and  South 
America  was  inaugnnled  by  Simon  Bolivar  while  those  colonies 
were  still  fighting  for  independence  from  Spain,  and  fn  1815 
the  United  States,  wUeh  in  May  1813  had  rect^nized  their 
Independence  and  in  December  1813  had  promulgated  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  was  tn^^tcd  by  the  governments  of  Meidco 
and  Colombia  to  send  commissioners  to  a  congress  to  be  hdd  at 
Panama  in  the  foUowing  year.  Henry  Clay,  the  secretary  of 
state,  hoped  the  congress  might  be  the  means  of  establishing 
a  league  of  American  rcpuUIcs  under  the  hegemony  of  the 
United  States,  and  under  his  influence  President  J.  Q.  Adams 
accepted  the  invitation,  giving  notice  however  that  the  Com- 
missioaen  from  the  Uidted  States  would  not  be  authoriied 
to  act  In  any  way  {ncoo^ent  with  the  neutral  attitude  of  their 
ODuntry  toward  ^nin  and  her  revdting  colonies.  Tbe  principal 
objects  of  the  Spanish- Americans  In  calling  the  amgreas  were, 
b  hct,  to  iorm  a  leacu*  of  slates  to  rcsbt  Spain  or  any  other 


European  power  that  raigbt  attempt  to  toterfere  In  America 
and  to  confer  the  expediency  of  freeing  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
from  SpMOsh  ntle;  but  in  his  message  to  tbe  Senate  asking  that 
body  to  a^ipiove  bb  appointment  auuidsiioners  Adams 
dectoied  tlwt  his  object  in  appointing  them  was  to  manifest  a 
friendly  Interest  in  the  young  repuUio,  give  them  some  adWcc, 
promote  commercial  reciprocity,  obtain  from  the  congress 
satisfactory  definitions  of  the  terns  "  Uot^ade  "  and  "  neutral 
righu  "  and  encourage  rel^ous  liberty.  In  tbe  Senate  the  pro- 
posed mlsson  provdied  a  spirited  attack  on  the  admiidBtration. 
Some  senators  feared  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  dragging 
the  United  States  into  entan^g  atHaoces;  others  charged 
that  the  Prc^deot  had  construed  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a 
pledge  to  the  soothem  republics  that  if  the  powers  ttf  Europe 
joined  Spain  against  them  the  tJidted  Stales  would  come  to 
thdr  as^tance  with  arms  and  men;  and  a  few  from  the  slave- 
holding  states  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  repubita 
because  Ibey  proposed  to  make  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  Independent 
and  Bbeiatc  the  slaves  on  tbcae  islands.  The  Senate  fittaUy, 
afteraddayofmorelhftB  ten  weeks,  confirmed  tbe  appotntmenta. 
There  was  further  delay  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  wUdi 
was  asked  to  make  an  appropiiation  for  the  missioR;  one  of 
the  commisuoneis,  Richard  C  Anderson  (1788-1816),  died 
on  the  way  (at  Cartagena,  Jnly  24),  and  when  the  other,  John 
Sergeant  (1779-1851),  reached  Panama  the  congress,  consisting 
of  rcprescQlatives  ftom  Cdombia,  Guatemala,  Mexico  and 
Peru,  bad  met  {June  33),  concluded  and  tigned  a  "treaty 
of  utuon,  league  and  perpetual  contcdetaiion  "  and  adjourned 
to  meet  again  at  l^baya,  near  tbe  Gty  of  Meaica  Tlie 
governments  tS  Guatemala,  Mexico  and  Pern  refused  to  ratify 
tbe  treaty  and  tbe  Panama  congress  or  conference  was  a  failure. 
The  meeting  at  Tacubaya  was  never  hdd, 

Mexico  proposed  another  conference  in  1831,  and  repeated  the 
proposal  in  1838,  1839  and  it^o,  but  each  time  wltbimt  imidt 
In  December  1847,  while  H«dco  and  the  United  States  were 
at  war,  a  conference  of  representatives  from  BoBvia,  Chfle, 
Ecuador,  New  Granada  and  Peru  met  at  Uma,  gave  (be  other 
American  republics  the  privilege  of  Joining  in  Its  deli bera lions 
or  beeomiiv  parties  to  Its  agreements,  continued  to  dcfiberate 
until  the  ist  March  1848,  and  conduded  a  treaty  of  confeder^ 
tion,  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  a  postal  treaty 
and  a  constdar  convention;  but  with  the  excep^on  of  the  ratifr 
cation  of  the  consular  convention  by  New  Gnnada  its  work 
was  Tejcaed.  Representatives  from  Peru,  CMe  and  Ecuador 
net  at  Santiago  in  September  1856  and  signed  the  **  Cbntlnental 
Treaty  "  designed  to  promote  the  union  of  the  Latin-American 
repubiica,  but  expressing  hostility  toward  the  United  States 
as  a  consequence  of  the  flibustering  expeditions  of  WHUam 
Walker  <i834-i86o)i  it  never  became  effective.  In  response 
to  an  invitation  from  the  government  of  Peru  to  each  of  tbe 
Latin-American  countries,  representatives  from  Guatemala, 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Perti,  Bolivia  and  Argentina 
met  in  a  conference  at  Lima  In  November  1864  to  form  a 
"  Union."  Colombia  was  opposed  to  extending  tbe  in^ttioh 
to  the  United  States  lest  that  country  should  "embarran  (be 
action  of  the  Congress";  the  conference  itself  accomplished 
little.  In  1877-1878  jurists  from  Pent,  Bcdivia,  Cuba,  Chile, 
Ecuador,  Honduras,  Argentina,  Venezuda  and  Costs  Rica 
met  at  Uma  and  conduded  •  treaty  of  extradition  and  a  treaty 
on  private  international  bw,  and  Uruguay  and  Guatemala 
agreed  to  adhere  to  ihcm.  War  among  ihe  South  American 
stales  prevented  the  holding  of  a  conference  which  had  been 
called  by  the  government  of  C<dombia  to  meet  at  Panama  la 
September  18S1  and  of  another  which  bad  been  called  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  meet  at  Washington  h 
November  1883  In  1888-1889  jurists  from  Argentina,  Bcdivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Peru  and  Uruguay  met  at  Montevideo 
and  conduded  trcnties  on  international  dvil  law,  international 
commerdal  law.  International  penal  law,  international  law 
of  procedure,  literacy  and  artistic  poperty,  tnde-marks  and 
patents,  several  of  which  were  subsequently,  ratified  by  tbr 
South  American  countrica. 
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u  Ad  MibMianc  tb«  PinidcM  to  isvitc  tbt  meal  Ltti»- 
An«rica«  cvmnMRU  (o  »  caafaraioe  In  WuUofM  lA  csowkr 
■mwww.  lor  pracrviog  Um  ptau.  Um  (onnuioa  of  «  aatmm 
uttkrO,  ibc  ataUbbncat  «f  better  eoamaakstioa  bctwcea 
pom,  the  adoption  ol  a.  coauBoa  lihvr  txin,  m  mHorm  sjntcta 
of  wdiJili,  mcaaaras,  p«tcat-tixbu,  oofqrrifbu  aod  tnde-matki. 
Ib«  wb)ect  of  MoiUtioB  of  ahip*  >ad  qnuMliae.  fa.  AD  ibe 
fweniRnenU  except  Sulo  DonuWD  KCcptcd  th*  inviuiioa 
•ml  this  c(Rif»cBc«  b  coameoljr  know*  m  ibe  int  PaA- 
AmerfcKB  Conference  It  met  on  the  »d  of  October  18S9, 
wu  pntidvd  oftx  bjr  jane*  G.  BloJoe,  the  American  tccreutry 
of  tUte,  wbo  bwl  been  laMrumeauJ  {a  having  the  amference 
called,  aw)  Goniinncd  iu  awrioM  unUI  ibc  i^th  of  April  iSga 
A  majority  of  lt«  member*  voted  for  coaqkoliary  arbitraiioa, 
and  recommeiKUtioM  vcre  made  lelaUng  to  reripradiy  Ucatiee, 
cwtorai  r^Uiknu,  port  duties,  the  (lec  naviption  of  American 
tiven,  Mnitary  refulatiou,  a  nxnwtary  union,  wcigbts  aod 
mcBMina,  palenU  and  inutc-marlu,  an  intemational  Amerkao 
bank,  U  Iniercontineolal  railway,  the  cztrmdilion  of  criminals, 
and  several  other  msttm.  Nothing  came  of  its  rccommra- 
dalieos,  however,  ncepi  the  establishment  in  Washington  of  an 
iDtcmallooal  Bureau  of  American  Republics  for  the  collectioo 
and  publirsiion  of  Information  relating  to  the  commerce, 
products,  laws  and  customs  of  the  countries  represented.  At 
(be  •uggciiion  of  Prnldent  McKinley  the (ovenunent  of  Mexico 
called  Iba  second  Pan-American  Conference  to  meet  at  tbe. 
Cliy  of  Mcaiut  00  the  iind  of  October  igoi.  There  was  a  full 
wpresttttalipn  and  the  sessions  were  continued  until  the  31st 
of  JanwryiQOf.  The  chief  subject  of  discussion  was  arbitration, 
and  after  murh  wrangling  between  those  who  insisted  upon 
compulury  arbliralion  and  those  opposed  to  it  a  majority  of 
tbe  dcJagations  signed  a  project  whereby  thdr  countries  should 
become  parties  to  the  Hague  conventions  of  1S99,  which  provide 
lor  volunUty  arUtratlon.  At  tbe  saoM  lime  ten  delegations 
signed  a  project  for  a  I  rooty  providing  tor  compulsory  arbitration. 

eonfcreiuc  also  approved  a  project  for  a  treaty  whereby 
controversirs  ariiing  from  pecuniary  claims  of  individuals  of 
on*  country  agalnil  the  government  of  another  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitration  court  established  by  the  Hague  con- 
vention. Tbe  conference  ratilied  a  resolution  of  tbe  first  con- 
ference TccomRtendlng  tbe  construction  o(  coopknestaiy 
lines  of  the  proposed  Pan-American  railway. 

At  this  conference,  too,  the  InicraalloiMl  Bureau  of  American 
Rc|iuUlrBwasori[Bn!ud  undtragovemlng  board  of  diplomatists 
with  lire  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  Slates  as  diairman; 
It  was  direiied  10  publish  a  monlbly  bulletin,  and  in  several 
other  respects  was  made  a  more  imporuai  institution.  Its 
governing  lioard  was  directed  to  arrange  for  the  third  Pan- 
Antericsn  Conference,  and  this  body  was  In  session  at  Rio  de 
Janelra  from  the  fist  of  July  (o  the  i6lh  of  August  1906. 
Delegates  attended  from  the  United  Slates,  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
firaail.  Chile,  Colombia,  Cosia  Rica,  Cuba,  San  Domingo, 
Ecuador,  Gustemala,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
I^raguay,  Peru,  Snlvadur  and  Uruguayi  Haiti  and  VeociueU 
were  not  rcprNcntcd.  Tbe  secretary  of  sUte  of  the  United 
States,  Elihu  Root,  though  not  a  ddegate,  addroacd  the  con- 
ference. The  subjects  con^ered  were  much  the  same  as  those 
at  Ibe  two  preceding  conferences.  With  respect  to  arbitration 
ihis  conference  passed  a  resolution  that  the  ddcgata  from  ibe 
American  republics  to  tbe  second  conference  at  tbe  Hague  be 
inslruclcd  to  endeavour  to  secure  there  "  the  celebraiion  of  a 
frnenJ  arbitraiioa  convention  so  elective  and  definite  that, 
mrriiing  the  approval  of  the  d\ili>ed  voHd,  it  shall  be  accepted 
and  put  in  force  by  every  natfon."  With  respect  to  copyrights, 
patents  and  trademarks  thb  conference  le-affirmed  the  con- 
ventions of  the  second  oDnfefto».  with  MMne  raodificatioBs, 
with  respect  to  naturalUalioB  it  rccomrocadtd  IhU  whenever 
a  aalive  of  one  country  who  has  been  naturaliied  in  aitolhcr 
again  lakes  up  his  rtsidcBCC  in  his  native  country  without 
iniendioc  to  mura  to  his  adopted  couatiy  be  should  be  con- 
Mend  as  kaving  msaumcd  bis  orivnal  dliiaiihtp;  and  wiib 


iwpecl  to  tbe  fast'lble  eoBectlQB  of  pvbfic  debts  to  vfti^h  iln 
"  Dia^B  Doctrine  "  >  is  pppoetd,  the  cooiaaex  manaaM 
that  "  Um  Qn—i—ifBtT.  tTy*TTf«^fi>  thooB  GOBrndcr  tkc  phk 
of  vrkiBC  the  Secoad  Pence  Caokscaoe  at  tke  Hacae  to  oa- 
sidcr  the  nnrinii  e<  the  conpuhoty  colsctka  vt  pnbfic  Irb^ 
and.  in  fcaenl,  nana  tcaiiac  to  dimiaiik  bctweaa  aatinB 
caaScts  having  an  cidnsivdy  pef— iary  orign-"  tht  faanh 
Coafercncc  ntet  In  Bncaaa  Airs  in  J«ly-Asc«t  1410^  atiwd  la 
iobmit  to  arfottration  aodi  noaer  daima  as  canac  be  aaucaUy 
settled  by  diplomacy,  aad  reaaaed  the  Bvem  tbe  Baraa  ol 
Paa-AmericBB  Unioa.* 

Tbe  first  Pao-Amerkaa  scfcwlBc  (oagicsa  met  at  Stiagw. 
Chile,  on  the  ijth  of  December  1908  for  the  crmshinatina  of 
distinctly  American  probkm.  It  cootinned  la  sesiioa  Ball 
tbe  5th  of  Janmuy  1909,  and  resolved  that  a  acEoad  'eaapoi 
for  the  same  porpeae  should  meet  at  WasUagtoD  fn  t9ia. 

See  /nttnwlfmMl  Amtriean  Cmfmna,  KsparU  ami  AnHMaadi- 
Hm  (Washington,  1890),  and  e^iccislty  tbt  lliworieal  AppHfa. 

PUATHnAU.  the  okteu  and  most  Important  of  tk 
Athenian  festivals.  It  was  originally  a  religioas  cdebfadoa, 
founded  by  Erecbtheus  (Erich  tbonius),  in  boooor  d  Athoa 
Polias,  the  patron  goddess  of  tbe  dty.  It  b  said  thai  wha 
Theseus  united  the  whole  land  under  one  govcnunent  be  aadt 
the  festival  of  tbe  dty-godde*  common  to  tbe  entire  covatiy, 
and  changed  tbe  older  name  Atbenaea  to  Paaatbenaea  (Phnanh, 
Tkaens,  ia)-  IV  union  (Syttoecism)  Its^  was  od^iratcd  by 
a  distina  feailval,  called  Synoeda  or  Synoeccsia,  vhkb  bad  as 
conneziaa  with  the  Panathenaea.  In  addilioa  to  Lbe  teli^M 
rites  there  Is  said  to  have  been  s  chariot  race  from  tbe  cailcst 
times,  in  which  Erecbtheus  himself  won  the  prize.  ConsUfaahle 
alterations  were  introduced  into  tbe  proceedioga  by  Prftintiiei 
(f  .V.)  and  his  sons.  It  b  probaUe  that  tbe  dbtiacUoa  of  Cccaav 
and  Lesser  Panatheoaea  dates- from  this  period,  the  lalto-  bcist 
a  shorter  and  simi^  festival  held  every  year.  Every  foaith 
year  the  festival  was  celebrated  with  peculiar  masni&ccwce: 
gymnastic  qwrts  were  added  to  the  horse  races;  and  xken  a 
h'ttle  doubt  that  Feisbtratos  aimed  at  making  tbe  peatetoie 
Panaibcnaea  tbe  great  Ionian  festival  In  rivalry  to  tbe  Doeiaa 
Otympia.  The  penteieric  festival  was  celebrated  in  tbe  tknd 
year  of  each  Olympiad.  The  annual  festival,  probably  Ud 
on  the  >8th  and  29th  of  Hecalombaeon  (about  the  middle  ^ 
August),  consftted  soltly  of  the  sacrifices  and  rites  pci^>er  to  tba 
season  In  the  cull  of  Atbena.  One  of  tbese  riles  origiaafiy 
consisted  in  carrying  a  new  pcplos  (the  state  robe  ot  Aibeaa) 
through  the  streets  to  tbe  Acropoli*  to  clothe  the  andent  cwrd 
image  of  the  goddesa,  s  ceremonial  known  in  other  cities  aad 
represented  by  the  writer  of  lbe  Iliad  (vi.  87)  as  bcaag  ia  ase 
at  Troy;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  rite  was  af tetwaida  itsaticut 
to  the  great  penteterfc  festival.  The  peplus  was  a  costly, 
saffron -coloured  garment,  cmbroideml  with  sceoes  fron  the 
battle  between  the  gods  and  giants,  in  which  Albcoa  bed  tdoa 
part.  At  least  as  coHy  as  the  3rd  century  ^.c  tbe  cvstoai  «a 
introduced  of  spreading  the  peplus  Kke  a  sail  00  lbe  Batt  «f  a 
ship,  which  was  rolled  on  a  machine  in  the  processioii.  Even  the 
religious  rites  were  celebrated  with  much  greater  splcadaur  at 
lbe  Greater  Panathenaea.  Tbcwboleempiresbarcd  ia  tbcsntf 
sacrifice;  every  olony  aad  every  subject  state  sent «  itnaiisiiM 
and  sacrificial  animals.  On  the  great  day  of  lbe  feast  thae 
was  a  procession  of  tbe  priests,  the  sacrificial  assistants  ot  c^tiy 
kind,  the  representatives  of  every  part  of  Ibe  empuc  witb  tfa^ 
victims,  of  the  cavalry,  in  short  of  the  population  of  Attka  aad 

<  So  named  fren  a  note  (1909)  Aiected  by  Dr  Doa  Letda  Mara 
Drago,  the  Argentine  miBiaier  of  foreign  aaain.  to  the  Aigsat  ii 
diploroatk  representative  at  Wathingtoa  at  tbe  tiate  ol  the  dift- 
ruhits  o(  Veneiuda  incident  to  tbe  collectioa  ef  debts  owwd  im 
(orrirnrra  by  that  country 

■  Tne  Buraau  is  lapportcd  Inr  eoatribotlaos,  vsiyiag  ta  aMow 
accordiw  to  populauoa,  of  (be  tweniyooe  AsHmcaa  i^ieHi  1 
Andrew  C!anic|{i«  contributed  $750,000  aad  the  variocts  rcpwM-- 
b;o.c»o  lor  tire  ermlon  of  •  permanent  home  lor  tbe  Bvtma 
Wathintton.  TV  Bureau  has  a  Gbnry  of  sane  ISjOeo  wdiHn. 
and  poblirfiei  nooKran  haadboohs,  |WBn>l>kts  aad  aM^  m 
additfan  to  its  mowhly  BiUtlmM.  lu  amcoiiwabaad  ia  a  Aaeaa^ 
cboMS  by  the  GovofUog  Board. 
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Cre*t  put  of  flB  dcpendcBcio.  Alter  the  pMentMlon  of  tbe 
peplus,  the  hecatomb  was  sacriEccd.  The  subject  of  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon  is  an  idealized  trealment  of  this  great  piocesuon. 

The  festival  which  had  been  beautified  by  Petsistratus  was 
made  still  more  imposing  under  the  rule  of  Pcrides.  He  intro- 
duced a  regular  musical  contest  in  place  of  the  old  recitations  of 
the  ihipiodes,  which  were  an  old  standing  accompaniment  of 
the  festival.  This  contest  took  place  in  the  Odeum,  originally 
built  for  this  purpose  by  Pericles  himself.  Tbe  order  of  tbe 
agpiut  from  this  lime  onwards  was — first  tbe  musical,  then  the 
gymnastic,  then  the  equestrian  contest.  Many  kinds  of  contest, 
such  as  the  chariot  race  of  the  apobatai  (said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Erecbtheus),  which  were  not  in  use  at  Olympia, 
were  practised  in  Athens.  Apobatts  was  tbe  name  given  to 
the  companion  of  the  charioteer,  who  showed  his  skin  by  leaping 
out  of  the  chariot  and  up  again  while  the  horses  were  going  at 
full  speed.  There  were  in  addition  several  minor  contests: 
tbe  Pyrrhic,  or  war  dance,  celebrating  tne  victory  of  Athena 
over  the  giants;  the  Ettandria,  whereby  a  certain  number  of 
men,  distinguished  for  height,  strength  and  beauty,  were 
chosen  as  leaders  of  tbe  procession;  tbe  Lampadedromta,  or 
torch-race;  tbe  Naunuuhia  (RegatU),  which  took  place  on  tbe 
last  day  of  the  festival.  The  proceedings  were  under  the  supei- 
lotendence  of  ten  aMotkctae,  one  from  each  tribe,  the  Inaer 
Panathenaea  being  managed  by  kieropoei.  Id  tlie  musical 
contests,  a  golden  crown  was  given  as  first  prize;  in  the  sports, 
a  garland  of  leaves  from  the  sacred  olive  trees  of  Athena,  and 
vases  filled  with  oil  from  the  same.  Many  spedroens  of  these 
Panatbenaic  vases  have  been  found;  on  one  ^de  is  tbe  figure  of 
Athena,  on  the  other  a  design  sboiring  the.  nature  of  the  com* 
pedlion  in  which  they  were  given  as  prizes.  The  season  of  the 
fcsllval  was  the  a4lh  to  tbe  agth  of  Hecatombaeon,  and  the 
great  day  was  the  «8th. 

See  A.  Momnuen,  FeiU  itr  StaiX  Alhtn  (1898);  A.  Michaelii, 
Dtr  Parthtna*  (1871)1  with  full  bibliosraphy;  P.  SleoEel,  Dit 
pitUielum  KiOtut^ttnamtr  (180B):  L.  C.  Purser  in  Smith's  Dtetian- 
art  tf  AnHqnitia  (vA  ed.,  iSqO;  L.  R.  PameU,  CidU  if  Iki  Criek 
jUMi^artideATHiHA  and  works  quoted. 

PARCH  MAHALS  (  -  Five  DistricU).  a  dbtrict  of  British 
India,  in  the  northern  division  of  Bombay.  Area,  t6o6  sq.  m., 
pop.  (1901),  i6r,oao,  drawing  a  decrease  of  17%  in  the  decade, 
owing  to  famine.  Tbe  administrative  headquarters  are  at 
Godhra,  pop.  (1901),  20,915.  Though  including  Champaner, 
the  old  Hindu  capital  of  Cuiarat,  now  a  ruin,  this  tract  has  no 
hbtoiy  «f  its  own.  It  became  British  territory  as  recently  as 
1S61,  by  a  transfer  from  Sindhia;  and  it  is  the  only  district  of 
Bombay  proper  that  is  administered  on  the  non-regulation 
system,  the  collector  being  also  political  agent  for  Rewa  Kantha. 
It  consists  of  two  separate  parts,  divided  by  the  territory  of  a 
native  sute.  The  soulb-westero  portion  is  for  the  moat  part 
a  level  plain  of  rich  soil;  while  the  northern,  although  it  com- 
prises some  fertile  valleys,  is  generally  rugged,  undulating  and 
barren,  with  but  tittle  cultivation.  The  mineiid  products  com- 
prise sandstone,  granite  and  Other  kinds  of  building  stone. 
Mining  for  manganese  on  a  large  scale  has  been  begun  by  a 
European  firm,  and  tbe  iron  anil  lead  ores  may  possibly  become 
profitable.  Only  recently  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  con- 
serve the  extensive  forest  tracU,  and  consequently  little  timber 
of  any  siie  is  to  be  found.  The  principal  crops  are  maize, 
millets,  rice,  pulse  and  oilseeds;  there  are  manufactures  of 
lac  bracelets  and  lacquered  toys;  the  chief  export  is  timber. 
Both  portions  of  the  district  are  crossed  by  the  branch  of  the 
Bomtny  and  Baroda  railway  from  Anand,  through  Godfara  and 
Dohad,  to  Ratlam;  and  a  chord  line,  opened  in  1904,  runs  from 
Godhra  to  Baroda  city.  Hie  distria  suffered  very  severely 
from  the  famine  of  iSgp-i^oa 

PANCREAS  (Gr.  wi»,  all;  xfiha,  flesh),  or  sweetbread,  in 
anatomy,  the  elon^ted,  tongue-shaped,  digestive  gland,  of  a 
I^nkfsh  colour,  which  lies  across  tbe  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen 
about  the  level  of  the  finl  himbot  vertebra  behind,  and  of  the 
tianapylorfc  jdane  in  front  (see  AwATMn;  Suptrficial  ami  AwHm- 
He).  Its  ri^  otd  is  only  a  Btlb  to  the  r^t  of  the  mid  Uno 


of  the  abdomen  and  is  curved  down,  round  (he  supcn'or  med- 
MiliTn.  VL'i,5i:ls,  iiilo  the  form  of  a  This  houk  lilic  right  end 

is  knoH  II  a:>  ihc  head  of  tlic  poocrcas,  and  its  curvature  is  adapted 
to  the  coQcaviiy  of  the  duodenum  (see  fig.)  The  fint  inch  U 
the  straight  limb  h  narrower  from  above  downward  than  the 
Ksl  and  forms  the  neck.  This  part  lies  just  in  front  at  the 
Lifinning  of  ihc  portal  vein,  jusl  below  the  pyloric  Opening  of 
Ihc  stomach  and  just  above  the  superior  mesenteric  veatdb 
The  next  three  or  four  inches  of 'ArpUCfCfl^  to  dK" left  Of  tbt 
neck,  form  the  body  and  this  part  lis  fh'fif^tW  the  tefl  Udneiy 
and  ndrcnal  body,  while  it  helps  to  form  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  "  slomacb  chambtr  "  {see  Aliiientary  Ca.val).  At  ita 
left  extremity  the  body  Upers  to  form  the  tail,  which  usuilfy 
touches  the  spleen  (sea  OvuM  Cu»»)  joit  bdow  the 
hilum,  and  above  the  bud  llun^  of  that  vbcos  where  the 
»]>Ionicflcxurfof  thceolonissiluated.  On  (he  upper  border  of 
Ilio  liO'Jy,  a  liiile  to  the  left  of  the  mid  line  of  the  abdomen,  is 
a  convexity  or  hump,  which  is  known  as  the  tuber  omentale 
of  tfao  pancreas,  and  toudwa  the  dmtico  (bca^  the  auia 
barac)  on  the  ivtr. 

The  pancreas  is  altogether  behind  the  periioneum.  In  itsgrcatv 
Dart  it  IS  covered  in  front  by  tin.'  tesser  e^ic  (eui;  Co&lou  and  SbbODS 
lilEJiBRANEs),  but  Ibc  lowcr  part  o(  i)ie  front  of  the  bead  and  the 
very  narrow  lower  surface  of  the  bcxly  are  in  contact  with  the 
frtatcr  sac.  There  is  one  main  duct  of  [he  pancreas,  which  is 
ionietimes  known  as  the  duct  of  Witsung;  it  is  Ihtn-wallcd  and 
nhite.  and  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  organ  nearer  the  back  than 
the  from.  As  it  reaches  the  head  it  turm  downward  and  opens 
into  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum,  joining  the  common  tnle 
duct  while  they  are  both  piercing  the  walla  of  the  gut.  A  smaller 
accessory  pancreatic  duct  it  found,  which  communicates  with  the 
main  duct  and  usually  opeiw  into  the  duodenum  about  three- 
quarten  of  an  inch  above  the  papilla  of  the  latter.  It  drains  tbe 
lower  part  of  the  bead,  and  ether  crosses  or  communicates  with 
the  duct  of  Wrsung  to  reach  ita  opening  ^ee  A.  M.  Schirrner, 
Beitrag  :ur  Cestkiclite  und  A  nal.  ilts  Faiumt,  fiaad,  1893). 

The  p.increa'^  lu:.  no  teal  capsule,  but  ^vkled  up  UMiO  lobdib 
which  are  inirely  held  together  by  their  ducta  and  hy  loose  anSf 
tissue:  the  glands  of  which  these  lobule*  are  fude  up  are  efttt 
acino-tubular  variety  (see  Epithbliai.  Tuauis).  Snail  groopl  tf 
epithelium- 1  ike  cells  without  duct*  (Islets  of  Lanmhans}  occnr 
among  the  glandular  tissue  and  are  characteristic  01  the  pancreas. 
In  ease*  of^diabetes  they  sometimes  degenerate.  In  the  centre 
ol  each  acinus  of  the  main  glandular  tissue  of  the  paocreas  are 
often  found  spindle-shaped  cells  (ceniro-acin;ir  cells  o(  Langerhans). 
For  details  of  microscopic  structure  see  lisscntiah  0/  aiMotogy, 
by  E.  A.  Schlfer  (London,  1907J. 

Embryolaey.—The  pancreas  is  de\elopcd,  by  three  diverticula, 
from  that  part  of  the  forcgut  which  will  bter  form  the  duodenum. 
Of  these  dii-criicula  the  left  ventral  disappears  early,'  but  ihe  right 
lenlral.  whith  is  really  an  oulKrowth  from  the  loivcr  pjrt  of  the 
eomnvii  <'.ni:i.  turTiii  the  hLad  <A  the  pancreas.     The  body 

•  nd  [.ill  ::r.'  I  j/Mcd  fr.j[ii  the  ilor.Ml  I'i'.-eriiculum,  and  the  two 
parts,  at  fits!  st  ii-iralc,  join  one  anulher  so  that  the  ducts  communi- 
cate, and  eventually  the  ventral  one  takes  almost  all  the  secretion 
of  the  gtaod  to  the  intestine,  while  that  part  of  the  dorsal  one  which 
b  nearest  the  duodenum  atrophies  and  foma  the  duct  of  Santorini. 
The  main  paDcreatic  duct  (of  Winuin}  is  therefore  formed  partly 
bv  tha  ventral  and  partly  by  tbe  dorsal  diverticulum.  A*  the 
diverticula  grow  th^  give  off  lateral  faiaacbes,  which  brancb 
a^ain  and  apln  until  the  terminal  bud*  lonn  tiw  acint  oif,Cha 

Kand.  At  fim  the  pancreas  grows  upward,  befabid  the  atooMi^ 
'tween  the  two  layers  of  the  dorMi  metogaatfium  (ace  ConXMt 
AND  5EROU3  Mehbsakes},  but  when  the  stomach  and  duodenum 
turn  over  to  the  right,  the  gland  becomes  horizontal  and  tbe  Open- 
ing of  the  right  ventral  diverticulum  becomes  more  dOTMl.  Later, 
by  the  unequal  growth  of  the  duodenal  walls,  it  comes  to  enter  the 
gut  on  its  left  side  where  tbe  papilla  is  permanently  situated.  After 
the  tuminz  over  of  the  pancreas  to  the  right  the  peritoneum  is 
absorbed  from  its  dorsal  aspect.  The  Uets  of  LangerbaOi  are 
now  regarded  as  portions  of  the  gbndular  1 1  JllnBilll  wfaicfc  iaw 
been  isolatc-d  by  the  invasion  and  growth  ronnolkem of  AastncfeyMe 
(itt  Quain's  Aiialotny,  vol.  i,,  191)8), 

Campirali'.c  Analom-y.—ln  the  Acr^ni.i  (.Amphicmus)  no  repre- 
sentative of  a  pancreas  hns  been  four'),  bui  in  the  Cyclostomata 
(hags  and  lampreys)  [here  is  .t  siii.nll  lobular  gland  opening  into 
the  bile  duct  which  probably  rejireients  it.  In  the  Ela5Tnr:branch» 
(sharks  and  rays)  there  is  -i  lirnniic  compact  panLrcas  of  eonsidcr- 
ablc  lire.  In  the  Tcleosiomi,  which  include  the  true  bony  fish 
(Tclcostei},  the  sturgeon  and  I'olyienis,  the  pancreas  is  somEiimea 
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PANDA— PANDURA 


fint  otaiCfMKi  flriKpf  kftt  faMfi  termed  "  ht'iMdniiii'*  Tlnv 
pancreu  like  otW  organi,  ii  tubjeci  to  tbe  occuncnoe  Ot  new 
KTowthd  tOBWun  ud  cyaU.  lypbila  tad  tubcrcnloaw. 

PANDA  (Aelnnu  fulgens),  A  CKniivorolu  nunmal  of  the  family 
Precyonidat  (mc  Cabkevora).  This  cniflwl,  rather  krger  than 
a  cat,  ranges  from  the  eastern  Himalaya  lo  north-west  China.  In 
the  former  area  it  is  found  at  heights  of  from  7000  (o  11,000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  among  rocks  and  trees,  and  chiefly  fc<ds  on 
fruits  and  other  vegetable  substances.  Its  fur  it  <rf  a  remariiabty 
rich  Tcddish-brown  colour,  darker  below;  the  face  Is  vbite, 
with  tbe  exception  of  a  verdcal  stripe  of  red  front  just  above  the 
eye  to  the  tH^'t  (here  are  several  pate  rings  en  the  tail,  the  Up 
of  which  is  black. 

PANDARDS,  in  Greek  legend,  sod  of  Lycaon,  a  Ljrdan,  one 
of  the  Iieroes  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  not  an  important  figure 
in  Homer.  He  breaks  the  truce  between  the  Trojans  and  the 
Creeks  by  treacherously  wounding  Menclaus  with  an  arrow,  and 
finally  he  is  slain  by  Dibmcdes  (Homer,  Iliad,  li.  827,  iv.  88, 
V.  390).  In  medieval  romance  he  became  a  prominent  figure 
10  the  tale  of  Troilus  and  Cressida.  He  encouraged  the  amour 
between  the  Trojan  prince  and  his  niece  Creitida;  and  tlie  word 
"  pander "  has  passed  Into  modem  language  as  the  comntoa 
title  of  a  lovers'  go-between  in  the  worst  sense. 

PANDECTS  (I^t.  pandecta,  adapted  from  Gr.  ra^^im^,  all- 
containing),  a  name  given  to  a  compendium  or  digest  of  Roman 
law  compiled  by  order  of  the  emperor  Justinian  in  the  Gth 
century  (a.d.  S30"S33)-  Tl**  pandects  were  divided  into  fifty 
books,  each  book  containing  several  titles,  divided  into  laws, 
and  the  laws  into  several  parts  or  paragraphs.  The  number  of 
jurists  from  whose  works  extracts  were  made  is  thirty-nine, 
but  the  writings  of  UTpian  and  Paulus  make  up  quite  half  the 
work.  The  work  was  declared  to  be  the  sole  source  of  non- 
statute  law:  commentaries  on  the  compilation  were  forbidden, 
or  even  tbe  citing  of  the  original  works  of  the  jurists  for  the 
explaining  of  ambiguities  in  the  text.  See  Justihiaji;  and 
ROUAN  Law. 

'PAHDERMA  (Gr.  Panorma),  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  near  the  site  of  Cyiicus. 
It  has  a  trade  in  cereals,  cotton,  opium,  valonia  and  boracite ' 
and  is  connected  by  a  carriage  road  with  Balikisri.   Pop.  10,000 
(7000  Moslems). 

PANDHARPUR,  ft  town  of  British  India,  in  Sholapur  district 
of  Bombay,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Bhima,  38  m.  W.  of 
Sbolapur  town.  Pop.  (1901),  31,405.  Pandharpur  is  the  most 
popular  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  Dcccan,  its  celebrated  temple 
being  dedicated  to  Vithoba,  a  form  of  Vishnu.  Three  assem- 
blages are  held  acnually.  In  1906  a  light  railway  was  opened  to 
Pandharpur  from  Barsi  Road  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
railway. 

PANDORA  (the  "  AO-givlnE  ")  in  Greek  mythology,  according 
to  Hesiod  iTheof.  570-411)  the  first  woman.  After  Prometheus 
had  stolen  fire  from  heaven  and  bestowed  It  upon  mortals  Zeus 
determined  to  counteract  this  blessing.  He  accordingly  com- 
missioned Hephaestus  to  fashion  a  woman  out  of  earth,  upon 
whom  the  gods  bestowed  their  choicest  gifts.  Hephaestus  gave 
her  a  human  voice.  Aphrodite  beauty  and  powers  of  seduction, 
Hermes  cunning  and  the  art  of  flattery.  Zeus  gave  her  a  jar 
(iri^),  the  so-called  "  Pandora's  box  "  (see  below),  containing 
all  kinds  of  misery  and  evil,  and  sent  her,  thus  equipped,  to 
Epimetfaeus,  who,  forgetting  the  warning  of  his  brother 
Prometheus  to  accept  no  present  from  Zeus,  made  her  his  wife. 
Pandora  afterwards  opcied  the  jar,  from  which  aU  manner  of 
evils  flew  out  over  the  earth  (for  parallels  In  other  countries, 
see  Fraier's  Paujaniai,  11.  310).  Hope  alone  remained  at  the 
bottom,  the  Ud  having  been  shut  down  before  she  escaped. 
(HcHOd,  W.  an^  D.  54-105).  According  to  a  later  story,  the 
jar  contained,  not  evils,  but  blessings,  which  would  have  been 
preserved  for  the  human  race,  had  they  not  been  lost  through 
the  opening  of  tbe  jar  out  of  curiosity  by  nun  hUnsclI  (BaMus, 

m.  s8). 

See  J.  E.  HarriM.  "  PandonV  Box,"  in  Jtmta  ^ 
jNi^.  jx.  (igoo),  IB  wUch  the  openiag  of  tbt  jar  is  nplai— J  as 
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an  seti^adaa  mvdi  based  00  tbe  AAutaa  festivrf  of  the  Rtbnigi* 

(part  of  the  Anihesteria,  g.vj,  and  P-  Gardner,  "  A  new  Pandora 
vase'  (xxi.,  itud.,  i^i).  Pandora  U  only  annthi^r  form  of  tHe 
Earth  eoddeM,  who  is  conceived  u  releasing  evil  ipiriu  from  the 
viBM,  lAkfc  Mfvcd  the  purpoee  of  a  grave  (cf.  the  removal  of  the 
iafU  mauM*  from  the  nmMus,  a  circular  pit  at  Rone  supposed  to 
be  the  openiefE  to  the  world  below,  ou  three  days  In  the  year,  vhtteby 
an  opportunity  of  revisiting  earth  was  afforded  the  dead).  Sot 
also  O.  Cruppe,  CHtekisehe  MythctagU  (1906),  t.  94. 

PAKDUA,  a  ruined  dty  in  Malda  district  of  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam,  once  a  Mahomroedan  capital.  It  is  situated 
7  m.  N.E.  of  Malda,  and  aboat  lo  m.  from  the  other  great 
ruined  dty  of  Gaur  (?.v.),  from  wUch  It  was  largely  batiL  It 
was  probaMy  originally  on  outpost  of  Gaor,  and  grew  in  import- 
ance  as  Gaur  became  unhealthy.  In  aj>.  1353  Hajf  Shams- 
uddin  Ilyas,  the  first  independent  king  of  Bengal,  transferred 
his  capital  from  Gaur  to  Pandua;  but  tbe  time  <rf  its  prosperity 
was  short,  and  in  A.n.  1453  the  cai^tBl  was  transferred  beck  to 
Gaur.  Its  only  cetebrtted  building  is  the  Adina  Mosque,  which 
was  described  by  James  Fergusson  as  the  finest  examfde  d 
Pathan  architecture  in  existence.  This  great  mosque  was 
built  by  Sikandar  Sbab  in  i3<i9  (see  Indian  AKCUtncnitt). 
Pandm  now,  like  Oaar,  ta  ■Jnoat  entirely  pven  om  to  tbs 

PAXmnPR  p^ANDOuoI  (d.  1936),  Roman  ecdesiasticBl 
politician,  papal  legate  to  England  and  bishop  of  Norwich,  was 
bom  in  Rome,  and  first  came  to  En^and  in  i3ti,  when  be  was 
commissioned  by  lonocent  III.  to  negotiate  iritb  King  John. 
Oblaiidng  DO  satisfactory  concessions,  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced the  papal  sentence  of  excommunication  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  king.  In  May  1313  be  again  visited  England 
to  receive  the  king's  submission.  The  ceremony  took  place 
at  Dovn,  and  on  tbo  toOawiag  day  John,  of  his  own  notion, 
formally  suneodered  £ng}and  to  the  rqmsentative  of  lton« 
to  receive  it  again  as  a  papal  fief.  Pandulph  repaid  this  act  of 
humility  by  using  every  means  to  avert  the  threatened  Frencb 
invasion  of  England.  For  neariy  a  year  be  was  superseded 
by  the  cardinal-legate  NicboUft  of  Tiisculum;  but  rctunioi 
ID  1115  was  present  at  tbe  confeicMe  oi  Runnymode,  wbea 
the  great  charter  was  signed.  He  rendered  valiiabte  aid  to 
John  who  rewarded  him  with  the  see  of  Norwich.  The  arrival 
of  the  cardinal-legate  Gualo  (1116)  relegated  Pandulph  to  a 
secondary  podtioo;  but  after  Gsalo's  departure  (t>i8)  ba  cant 
forward  once  more.  As  representing  the  pope  he  'dalmed  a 
control  over  Hubert  de  Burgh  and  the  other  ministers  of  the 
young  Henry  III.;  and  bis  correspondence  shows  that  he  inter- 
fered in  every  department  of  the  admiustntion.  His  arrogance 
was  tolerated  while  the  regency  was  still  fai  need  of  papal  anist- 
ance;  but  In  1211  Hubert  de  Bui^  and  the  primate  Stephen 
Laogton  successfully  moved  tbe  pope  to  recall  Pandulph  and 
lo  send  no  Other  le|pue  a  latere  In  his  place.  Pandulph  retained 
the  see  of  Norwidi,  but  from  this  time  drops  out  of  Eo^isb 
politics.  He  died  in  Some  on  the  t6th  ot  September  isiA  but 
his  body  was  taken  to  Norwich  for  burial. 

See  W.  Shiriey.  Royal  and  Otlur  BUerkat  Ldkn  ("  Rolb  seties  '.*) 
vo).  i.;  MiM  K.  Norgate,  John  UiUamd  (i90t)i  W.  Slubfas,  On- 
itUulwui  Uiitary  (1697)  voL  i. 

PAHmntA  (teniexra,  tonftw,  Icmbora,  iMuitoe,  fmiare, 
bandora,  baadoer,  &c.),  an  andent  oriental  stringed  Instrumenli 
a  member  of  the  lute  family,  having  a  long  neck,  a  highly- 
vaulted  back,  and  originally  two  or  three  strings  plucked  bgr 
the  fingen.  There  were  in  aniiqm'ty  at  least  two  distinct 
varieties  of  pandura,  or  ta&lnir.  (i>  Tbe  more  or  less  pear- 
shaped  type  used  in  Asiiyria  and  Persia  and  introduced  by  way 
of  Asia  Minor  into  Greece,  whence  it  passed  to  the  Roman 
Emfare.  In  this  type  the  body,  when  the  graceful  inward 
corves  which  led  up  gradually  from  base  to  neck  were  replaced 
by  a  more  slof»ng  outUne,  ap[»oxiraated  to  an  elongated  triangle 
with  the  comers  rounded  off.  (3)  The  oval  type,  a  favourite 
instrument  of  the  Egyptians,  also  found  In  ancient  Fenia 
and  among  the  Arabs  of  North  Africa,  who  introduced  it  into 
Spain.  Our  definite  knowledge  of  tbe  pandura  is  derived  from 
the  treatise  on  music  by  FftrtU,*  tbe  Arab  scholar  wbo  Sotiii^ed 
'Set  MichMl  Cawi.  BM.  An§.  Bitf^  L  M7- 
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PANE— PANEGYRIC 


In  the  latb  oentnry.  He  menlims  two  kinds  of  latAws,  devo- 
ting to  e&ch  «  chapter,  i.e.  the  tanbur  of  Kborasan,  the  Persian 
tjrpe,  and  lite  tutbur  of  Bagdad,  tbe  Asqniu  variety;  these 
diiler  in  fonn,  in  length,  and  in  the  anangement  of  tbe  frets. 
Unlbrtnnately,  Farabi  does  not  describe  the  shape  of  the  body, 
being  more  concerned  with  tfic  musical  scale  and  compass  of 
the  instrument;  but  means  of  identification  are  supplied  by 
aadent  inonumenu.  There  b  a  tanbttr  00  an  Asqrrian  bas- 
relief  <rf  the  idgn  of  Assur-nasir-pal,  c  880  tx.  (British  Huaeum), 
on  a  slab  iUuttrating  camp  life;  the  musician  Is  playing  on  a 
pear-shaped  tanbur  with  a  very  long  slender  neck,  which  would 
have  served  for  two  strings  at  the  most,  while  two  men,  dts- 
gubed  in  tlic  skins  of  wild  beasts,  aie  dancing  io  front  of  him. 

Theie  were  in  Faralri's  dqr  ten  fnta  at  Init,  wbenaa  on  tiM 
tanlMir  of  Kborasan  there  were  so  fiever  than  dghteen,  which 
extended  for  half  the  length  of  the  instrument.  Five  of  these 
frets  were  filed  or  invariable  in  position,  the  thirteen  others 
being  interpolated  between  them.  Tbe  fixed  Irtls,  counting 
ftom  tlw  nut,  gave  aa  interval  of  one  tone  to  tbe  first,  of  a 
fbuitb  to  I  be  leond,  of  a  fifth  to  the  third,  ti  an  ocUve  to  the 
fdurth,  and  of  a  major  ninth  to  the  fifth,  thus  providing  a  suc- 
cession of  fourths  and  fifths.  The  additional  frets  were  placed 
b^ween  these,  lo  that  the  octaves  generally  contained  seventeen 
intervals  of  one4hird  tone  each.  The  two  prindpal  accordances 
for  the  tanbur  of  Kborasan  were  the  mmiaff  when  the  strings 
were  in  unison,  and  the  lult  or  accordance  in  fourths.  Farabi 
mentions  a  tail-piece  ojiobalba,  to  which  tbe  strings,  generally 
two  in  number  but  sometimes  three,  were  attadwdi  tliey  rested 
OB  •  bridge  provided  with  as  nany  notches  as  there  were  strings. 
In  the  tanl»r  of  Kborasan  they  were  wound  round  pegs  placed 
opposite  each  other  in  the  two  sides  of  the  head,  as  in  the  modem 
violin. 

PoUux'  states  that  the  pandura  was  invented  by  the  Anynans 
or  EKVptians,  and  bad  tnree  strinsi.  Theodore  Reinach*  iiof 
^nioo  that  pandura  was  a  sencric  term  for  iniirumenis  of  the 
lute  type  during  the  Roman  and  Alexandrine  periods.  This  may 
be  the  cue,  but  from  tlte  modem  standpoint  we  cannot  in  our 
dat^ficatioo  afford  to  disregard  tbe  invariable  cbaracierittica 
obeerved  In  the  modem,  no  lew  than  in  tbe  aadent  and  medieval, 
tanbura  or  pandurai. 

To  be  aUe  to  identify  tbe  pandura  it  ii  as  well  to  bear  In  mind 
tbe  dininctive  feature*  of  other  imtruments  with  which  it  might 
be  confounded.  The  tanbur  had  a  long  neck  resembling  a  section 
of  a  cylinder  and  a  highly  vaulted  Mck,  and  its  strings  were 
plucked.  In  the  rcbab  tbe  neck  was  wanting  or  at  best  rudi- 
roentary,  coniiiting  of  the  gradual  nairowin^  m  tbe  body  towards 
the  bead,  and  during  the  middle  ages  in  Europe,  as  rebec, 
it  was  always  a  bowed  inatmment.  The  early  lutes  had  larger 
bodies  than  tanbors,  tbe  neck  was  short  compared  to  ibe  Imgth  of 
tbe  body,  the  bead  was  generally  bent  back  at  right  angles,  and  tbe 
convex  was  not  so  deeply  vaulted  as  that  of  tbe  tanbur.  The 
barbiton  or  bass  lute  bad  a  tag  neck  also,  bat  wider,  to  take  ris, 
•even,  or  even  nine  U  rings,  sndfrom  the  back  or  profile  view  tbe 
general  appearance  was  what  is  known  as  boat^htpaL 

Under  the  Romans  the  pandura  bad  become  somewhat  modified: 
tbe  long  neck  was  preserved  but  was  made  widM'  to  lake  four  strings, 
and  tbe  body  was  cither  oval '  or  slightly  broader  at  the  base,  but 
without  the  inward  curves  of  the  pear-shaped  instruments.  A 
•trihinf  example  of  the  ionua  is  to  be  seen  among  the  marbks  of 
the  Townley  Collecrion  at  the  Britidi  Mumim  on  a  bas-telicr 
illustrating  the  marriage  feast  of  Eros  and  Psyche,  a  Roman  aculp- 
ture  aaigned  to  f.  150  B.C.  This  example  is  of  great  value  to  tne 
arcbaeolagy  of  muiic,  for  tbe  instrument  ean  be  studied  in  full 
and  in  pnttle.  The  arrangement  of  the  four  pegs  in  tbe  bsck  of 
thabcM  isOrientaL 

The  FUiisns  bad  a  rix-stringed  tanbur,*  iriuch  tbey  distinguished 


■  OuomattUM,  iv.  60.  .  ... 

*See  Daremberg  and  S^io,  Dkt.  ia  mtiquittt  frMgwr  it 
fWKMiM,  aitide  ''Lvtc,"  p.  1450;  ala>  Jtoar  da  hmda  tncqiia, 
viiL  171,  Ac.  with  illuinatians,  aonae  of  wUch  the  pfcsent  writer 
would  prefer  to  dasnlfy  as  early  lutes,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
'characteristic  long  neck  of  the  tanbun. 

I  *  This  instrument  retemblcs  the  oval  tanbors  icpicsenied  in  the 
miniatuRsofmusicianaintheCantiKasdi  Santa  Mara  (ijih  century) 
having  two  strings,  and  00  ea«£  wide  a  graop  of  three  very 
•malt,  round  loand-holes.  prahabty  of  Mogrisb  origin.  Tbe  MS. 
is  onmbered  J.  b.  a  in  the  bscwial;  tbe  miniatures  arc  tcproiluccd 
in  J.  F.  Riafto's  CrilicMl  and  Bmit.  'NMh  m  Mv/y  Sponik  Jfaiu 
(LondoB,  iSSy). 

■  In  the  mitfaUiRS  of  the  Cantigas  then  an  oral  tanburs  with 


as  the  --t— t*-----  ^  j^.^,.  ^ 

Kkrad. 

Tbe  tanbur  survived  during  the  middle  ages  and  m  lUB  m  ite 

18th  century;  h  may  be  traced  in  tbe  murical  document*  of  suml 
coumnea.  In  Barand  the  name  of  pandnm  or  baadocr  wnh  grm 
lo  an  inwnnneat  with  wire  strings  havmg  no  characteristic  atntctms! 
feature  in  common  with  the  ancient  tanbur  but  nm  mliBaji  tfa 
cittern  (g.*.).  The  bsndoer  had  a  flat  back  and  sanad^audjemj 
by  ribs  having  a  wavy  outline.  A  smaller  rise  of  tbe  same  mtb- 
ment  was  called  nphemn,  and  a  brger  and  wider  ptMoweom :  Am 
are  described  and  teured  by  Praetorius,*  who  anggcats  ttet  tba 
instrument,  inventea  in  Eryland  as  bandocr,  is  DrobaUy  wnlc 
to  the  Greek  raiieifim.  This  bsndora.  we  learn  frotn  an  entj>  a 
Sir  Philip  Leyccster's*  index  to  bis  commonplace  book  of  157^ 
was  invented  bv  "  John  Rose  dwcBinge  in  Bridnwtll  anno  «l> 
Elisabeth,  wbo  left  a  twine  fsrrc  cxceedinge  hiwsaif  in  asdwy 
instruments," 

A  I7th-centuiy  French  MS.  (Add.  JO343,  fol.  I44)  in  tbe  Bribsk 
Museum,  contamiaB  drawings  of  muacal  instruments,  gr««s  t*^ 
tambora,  not  the  English  hybrid,  but  a  true  desoendust  of  itt 
andent  Oriental  tanbur,  with  nine  striiws,  a  raoe  ao(in(l^.h4^ 
seven  freu;  the  French  writer  erraneoosnr  states  tlmt  it  is  ri^tr 
lo  the  ^re  (dttem).  Filippo  Bonanni*  gives  an  iOuMracioa  ol 
tbe  same  Und  of  instrument,  with  ten  strings  in  five  pairs  ol  aoKn 
and  calls  it  pandnn.  (K.  &1 

PAIR  (Fr.  pm,  Lat.  femtm,  a  doth,  VHuent),  «ci^aaBy  s 
piece  of  doth,  especially  one  of  a  number  of  pieces  «f  doth  « 

other  material  joined  to  form  one  piece  for  a  gotmeiit;  the  w«i 
is  thus  also  applied  to  the  "  slashes  "  in  the  material  of  a  dirsi 
made  to  show  a  rich  lining  or  the  colour  of  a  lining  when  dtferttt 
from  the  outer  side  of  tbe  garment.  In  this  seme  the  word  odf 
survives  in  Englid  In  "  counterpane,"  an  outer  cororlet  a 
bed.  "  Pane  "  is  used  frequently  for  tbe  flat  side  of  anythk^ 
especially  in  diamond-cutting  of  tbe  sides  to  the  "  tabit  * 
of  a  brilh'ant,  or  to  the  faces  of  a  bolt  nut  or  banuncr-head 
The  most  common  use  of  thewonIn«wisthst«rapicceefglBi 
filling  a  compartment  In  a  window.  In  architecture  the  wori 
is  also  applied  to  a  bay  of  a  window,  compartment  of  a  p^nirwu. 
side  of  a  tower,  tnmt,  &c.  (See  Bay  and  HAU-xDaa 
Wow.) 

PANBOTHIC  stricUy  •  fonnal  pubUc  qwei^  d^ventf  M 
high  praise  of  a  person  or  thing,  and  generally  high  situficd  « 
undiscriminating  eulogy.  It  is  derived  from  vafirYupurfe  {a 
speech)  "  fit  for  a  general  assembly  "  {s-ajntrvptt,  /aweorul 
In  Athens  such  speedtes  were  delivered  at  natioaial  lestivafa  « 
games,  with  the  objea  of  rousing  Ibe  dtltcnt  lo  ™"'"*t  tic 
glorious  deeds  of  their  ancestors.  The  most  famous  are  tie 
Otympiacttt  of  Gorgias,  the  Otympiaaa  of  Lysias,  and  tkt 
Paitegyrkta  and  Panatktruiatt  (neither  of  them,  howevs. 
actually  delivered)  of  Isocrales.  Funeral  oratioDs,  ntdi  as  tk 
famous  speech  put  Into  the  mouth  of  Pericles  bjT  ThacyiMci 
also  panook  of  the  nature  of  panegyrics.  The  RMoans  csetfacd 
tbe  panegyric  to  the  living,  and  reserved  the  funeral  oratics 
exclusively  for  the  dead.  The  most  celebrated  "fmplr  ol  1 
Latin  panegyric  ipanciyriau)  is  that  ddivercd  by  the  yonaga 
Pliny  (aj>.  too)  in  the  senate  on  the  occa^m  of  his  aasumpiw 
of  tbe  consulship,  containing  a  somewhat  fulsone  eulogy  d 
Trajan.  Towards  the  end  of  the  3rd  and  during  tbe  4th  centu^, 
as  a  result  of  Ibe  orientalizing  of  the  Imperial  court  by  DiocIctiaiL 
it  became  cuftomaiy  to  celebrate  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
superhuman  virtues  and  achievements  of  the  reigning  omjcsa. 
Twelve  speeches  of  the  kind  (Pliny's  Included),  eight  of  than  tj 
famous  Gallic  rhetoricians  (Gaudius  Mamertinus,  Etuacmta. 
Nazarius,  Drepanius  Pacalus)  and  three  of  anonymoos  sotbn- 
ship,  have  bem  «dlected  under  tbe  title  of  Panegyrici  seiva 
/o/ini  (cd.  £.  BShrens,  1874).  Speaking  generally,  they  an 
characterized  by  a  stilted,  affected  style  and  a  tone  of  gms 
adublioo.   There  are  extant  timilar  orations  by  AosnainK 

rix  or  seven  strings,  one  played  by  a  Moor;  both  have  the  tail- 
piece in  the  form  Ma  crescent. 

*  See  Hammer  von  PuresuQ  on  the  "  Seven  Seas,"  in  /«ArMcAw 
ier  LiUntmr,  xxxvi.  190  (Vienna,  1816). 

*5yalagma  mnuitum  (Wolfcnbattel,  1618),  pi.  ZviL  and  *K 
63:  reprint  in  PMik.  i.  Get.  J.  MiaikftneMmmt  (Berlin,  iSE^i, 
Jahrgang  XII. 

>  See  Dr  F.  J.  Fumivan's  edition  of  CspiMN  Cn  m  tMmH  Lm» 
ham'i  iMrr,  Ballad  Society  (London,  tS7l),  p.  tf. 
« See  CaWwIte  armwrieB.cb.49.pl- 97  MW^*?*^ 
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SymiMchat  kad  EnoodiDS.  ud  ptatcrria  in  vene  by  CUudiaa, 
Merobaudes,  Prisdu,  Corippua  and.otlien. 

Sm  C.  G.  HeyM,  "  Ccnnm  sH.  p^necyricomni  vctcntm."  in  hit 
OpwKvls  ata4»mica  (i8ii),  vi.  H.  RttU,  Dt  xH  pnuorkit 

tatinis  (progt.  Crcifnvald,  l868)i  K.  pkhm,L€t  Damkn  itmaiui 

proJaiKi  (Puis,  1906J. 

PANEL  (O.  Fr.  fond,  mod.  pammeati,  piece  of  doth,  from  Hed. 
IM.  foHHtOtu,  diminutive  of  ^ihihi,  doth),  a  piece  of  doth, 
slip  of  pudunrat,  or  portion  of  a  surface  of  uraod  or  stone 
andoted  in  a  oompartment.  In  the  lirst  sense  the  word  nirvives 
in  the  use  of  "  pud  "  or  "  panael "  for  tlie  doth-stufied  lining 
of  a  saddle.  Fram  the  slip  of  pardtmeot  on  whkh  the  tbt  of 
jurymen  is  drawn'  tip  hy  tht  sheriff,  "  pand  "  is  English  bw 
ia  ai^lied  la  a  juiy,  who  are  thns  said  to  lie  "  empandled." 
In  Scot!  law  thn  wnd  is  used  of  the  indictment,  and  of  the 
penoD  or  persons  named  in  ttie  indictment;  "  paad  "  b  thus  the 
equivalent  of  the  English  "  prisoner  at  the  bar."  In  building 
and  irehilccture  (Fr.  pameou;  ItaL  qucdrtUo,  farmdU;  Ger. 
Fttd)  "  pand  "  ii  pn^teriy  uaed  of  the  piece  of  wood  framed 
within  the  siilei  and  rails  of  a  door,  filling  np  the  aperture; 
but  it  is  often  applied  both  to  the  whole  square  frame  and  the 
■inlting  itself,  and  also  to  the  langn  of  sunken  compartments 
in  cornices,  corbel  taUea,  groined  vaults,  ceiUngs,  &c.  In 
Noman  woric  these  reccsMs  ate  genersUy  sh^low,  and  more  of 
the  nature  of  arcada.  In  £ariy  £n|jish  work  the  square  pands 
are  otnamcnted  with  qnatrrfoUs,  cuspcd  drdcs,  &&,  and  the 
larger  pands  are  often  deeply  recessed,  and  form  niches  with 
trefoil  heads  and  sometimes  canopies.  In  the  Decorated  style 
the  cusping  and  other  enrichments  of  panels  become  more 
elaborate,  and  they  aie  often  filled  with  shields,  foliages,  and 
sometimes  figures.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period  the  walls  6t 
important  buildings  were  often  oitirdy  covered  with  long  or 
square  panels,  the  former  frequently  forming  niches  with  statues. 
The  use  of  pands  in  this  way  became  very  common  in  Per- 
pendicular work,  the  wall  frequently  being  entirely  covered 
with  long,  short  and  square  panda,  which  latter  are  fre- 
qjiiently  richljr  cmpcd,  and  illed  with  every  species  of  ornament, 
as  shields,  bosses  of  foliage,  portcullis,  lilies,  Tudor  roses,  &c. 
Wooden  psncUings  very  much  rcsemUed  those  of  stone,  except 
in  the  Tudor  period,  when  the  panels  were  oiriched  by  a  varied 
design,  imitating  the  plaits  of  a  piece  of  linen  or  a  napkin  folded 
in  a  great  number  of  paialld  lines.  Thb  {tfeneraUy  called  the 
JiMot  paUem.  Wooden  ceSings,  whicfa  are  very  common,  are 
composed  of  thin  oak  boards  nailed  to  the  rafters,  oollars,  &c., 
and  divided  into  panels  by  oak  mouldings  fixed  on  them,  with 
carved  bosses  at  the  intersections. 

PANBHTHBISil,  the  name  given  by  K.  C.  P.  Krauae  to 
his  philMO|ditc  theory.  Knusc  held  that  all  existence  Is  one 
great  unity,  which  he  called  Wtsen  (Essence).  This  Essence  is 
God,  and  includes  within  itself  the  finite  unities  of  man,  reason 
and  nature.  Cod  therdore  indudcs  the  world  in  Himself  and 
axteods  bcyiBid  it.  Tbe  tbeoiy  ii «  ooDcUiatim  of  Thdam  and 
^ibdsm. 

PAHGOLUf.  the  Malay  name  for  one  of  the  species  of  tbe 
scdy  anteateis,  which  belong  to  the  order  Edentata  {q.v.),  and 
typify  the  family  if omdw  and  the  genus  if  Mb.  These  animals, 
whicfa  night  be  taken  for  r^tiles  rather  than  mammals,  are 
found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  throngbout  Africa. 
Pangolins  range  ftom  i  to  3  ft.  in  length,  exdusive  of  the  tail, 
which  may  be  much  shorter  than  or  nearly  twice  the  length  of 
the  rest  of  the  animal.  Their  kgs  are  short,  so  that  the  body 
is  only  a  few  Indes  off  the  ground;  the  can  are  very  small; 
and  the  tongue  is  Img  and  woim4ike,  and  used  to  capture  ants. 
Their  moat  striking  character,  however,  is  the  coat  of  broad  over- 
lapping homy  Kales,  which  cover  the  Whole  animal,  with  the 
exertion  of  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  and  in  some  species 
tbe  lower  part  of  tbe  tip  of  the  tall.  Besides  the  scales  there 
are  gencr^Iy,  e^tedally  in  the  Indian  qiedes,  a  number  of 
isolated  haiis,  which  grow  between  the  scales,  and  are 
scattered  over  the  soft  and  flexible  skin  of  the  belly.  There  are 
five  toes  on  each  foot,  the  daws  on  the  first  toe  rudimentary,  but 
the  others,  apecially  the  third  of  the  forcfiaot,  long,  curved,  and 
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laterally  compressed,  b  wslking  the  faredsws  tat  tamed 
backwwds  and  inwards,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  animal  resU 
on  the  back  and  outer  surfaces,  and  the  points  are  thus  kept 
from  becoming  blunted.  Tbe  skull  is  long,  smooth  and  rounded, 
with  imperfect  xygo malic  arches,  no  teeth  of  any  sort,  and,  aa 
tn  other  ant-eating  mammals,  with  the  bony  palate  extending 
unusually  far  backwards  towards  tYut  throat.  The  lower  Jaw 
consists  of  a  pair  of  thin  rod-like  bones,  welded  to  each  other  at 
the  chin,  and  tather  loosely  attached  to  the  skull  by  a  joint  wUcb, 
instead  of  bdog  horiaontal,  is  tilled  up  at  an  sn^  of  45*,  the 
outwardly-twisted  condyles  articulating  with  the  inner  surfaces 
of  the  long  glenoid  processes  In  a  manner  unique  among 
mammals. 

The  genus  ifoiiif ,  whldi  conti^  all  tlie  pangolins,  mas'  be 


Wbite-heltied  Faiq(alin  {Uaait  Iriau^ii. 


conveniently  divided  into  two  groups,  distinguished  by  geo- 
graphical distribution  and  certain  convenient,  tbou^  not 
tiighly  important,  external  diaracters.  The  Asiatic  pangolins 
are  characterised  by  having  the  central  series  of  body-scales 
continued  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  taU,  1^  having  many  iso- 
lated hairs  growing  between  the  scales  of  the  back,  and  by  their 
small  external  ears.  They  all  have  a  small  naked  spot  beneath 
the  t^  of  the  tail,  which  Is  said  to  be  of  service  as  an  organ  of 
touch.  There  are  three  spedes:  vii.  Uanis  jatanka,  ranpng 
from  Burma,  through  the  Malay  Pemnsula  and  Java,  to  Borneo; 
U.  Mrila,  found  In  China,  Formosa  and  Nepd;  and  the  Indian 
Pangolin,  if.  ptntadaclyla,  distributed  over  the  whole  of  India 
and  C^on.  The  African  qiedes  have  the  central  series  of 
scales  suddenly  interrupted  and  breaUng  into  two  at  a  point 
about  a  or  3  In.  from  the  tip  of  the  tail;  they  have  no 
hair  between  the  scales,  and  no  external  ears.  The  following 
four  spedes  bdong  to  this  group:  the  long-tailed  pangolin 
(Jf.  SM(rHra),witfa  a  tail  nearly  twiceaslongaaltsbody,and  con- 
taining as  many  as  forty-six  caudal  vertebrae,  nearly  the  largest 
number  known  among  Mammals;  the  white-bellied  pangolin 
(if.  tncKspis),  dosely  allied  to  the  last,  but  with  longer  three- 
lobcd  scales,  and  white  belly  hairs;  and  the  short-tailed  and 
giant  pangdins  (if.  lemmitieki  and  pganleo),  both  of  which 
have  the  tall  covered  entire^  with  aaks.  Those  spedes  with 
a  naked  patdi  on  tbe  under  side  of  the  taD  can  dimb  trees. 
The  ftxir  spedes  of  the  second  group  are  found  in  West  Africa, 
dthoudt  some  extend  into  sooth  siul  eastern  equatorial  Africa. 
^  «).T.;R.L.') 
PAHIM.  HIKITA  IVAHOVICH.  CotTKT  Ult^il&z).  RuMiaa 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Danzig  on  the  i8th  of  September  xjiSj 
He  passed  bis  childhood  at  Peroau,  where  his  father  was 
commandant.  In  1740  he  entered  the  army,  and  rumour  had  it 
;  that  be  was  one  of  tbe  favourites  of  tbe  empress  Elisabeth.  In 
1747  be  was  accredited  to  CoDcoiuueen  as  Russian  minister. 
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but  a  few  noirtks  later  was  tfamferfed  to  Stoddnlin,  where 
for  the  next  twelve  yean  be  pltyed  a  oompicuoui  pen  ss  the 
chief  <4ipOMDt  of  the  Fruidt  puty.  It  to  Hid  that  during 
his  neideace  in  Sweden  ^ain,  who  oettaiDly  had  a  strong 
qteculative  bent,  concaved  a  fbadness  for  oonstitutitmal  forms 
fovenuM&t.  Politically  he  was  a  pupil  of  Aleiis  Bestuxhev; 
mneqiiMtly,  when  in  tlM  middle  'fifties  Runia  anddenly 
tsraed  RwKophil  ioatead  of  Ftaatthobtt  Fuin'a  positkm 
became  eitiemd7  However,  be  fooad  a  faend  in 

Bcatoihev's  supi^anter,  Michiel  Voronteov,  and  when  in  1760 
he  was  unexpectedly  appointed  the  governor  of  the  little  grand 
duke  Pud,  his  in&icnce  was  assured.  He  was  on  Cathoine's 
tide  during  the  (evolution  of  1762,  but  his  jealousy  of  the 
Infriwiwi  whidt  the  Oriovs  leeaed  UMy  to  obtain  over  the  new 
empress  predispoeed  him  to  bvour  the  |Hodamatkn  of  lus 
ward  the  grand  duke  ^ol  a  emperor,  with  *^ftV""f  u  regent 
only. 

To  circuDScribe  the  influence  of  the  niCng  favomitea  be  next 
suggested  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  council  of  ux  or  eight 
ministers,  thraugh  whom  all  the  business  of  the  state  was  to  be 
transacted;  but  Catherine,  suspecting  in  the  skilfully  presented 
novelty  a  subtle  attempt  to  limit  her  power,  rejected  it  alter 
some  hesitation.  Nevertheless  Panin  contliuied  to  be  indis- 
pensable. He  owed  his  ioOuence  partly  to  the  fact  that  be  was 
the  governor  of  Paul,  who  was  greatly  attached  to  him;  partly 
to  the  peculiar  drcumstances  in  which  Catherine  bad  mounted 
the  thnme;  and  partly  to  his  knowledge  of  fore^  affain. 
Although  acting  as  mh^ster  of  fndgn  aSain  he  was  never  made 
chancellor;  but  be  was  tbe  political  mentor  <rf  Catherine  during 
the  first  eighteen  years  of  her  reign.  Panin  was  the  inventor 
of  tbe  famous  "  Northera  Accord,"  which  aimed  at  opposing 
a  condnnation  of  Rusua,  Prussia,  Poland,  Sweden,  and  perhaps 
Great  Britain,  against  the  Bourbon-Habsbuig  Leagn^  Such 
an  attempt  to  bind  together  nations  with  nidi  different  aims 
and  characters  was  doomed  to  faQurc.  Great  Britain,  for 
instance,  could  never  be  persuaded  that  it  was  as  much  in 
ber  interests  ss  in  the  interests  of  Russia  to  subsidize  the  anii- 
Fkeacb  party  in  Sweden.  Yet  thefdeaofthe''NortherQ  Accord," 
though  never  qidte  realised,  had  important  political  consequences 
and  influenced  the  policy  of  Russia  (or  many  years.  It  explains, 
loo,  Fanin's  strange  tenderness  towards  Poland.  For  a  long 
time  be  could  not  endure  the  ibougbt  of  destroying  ber,  because 
be  r^arded  her  as  an  indi^ieniable  member  of  Ids  "  Accwd," 
iriuirio  she  was  to  sundy  Uie  place  of  Austria,  lAom  drcum- 
stances had  temporarily  detached  from  the  Russian  alliance. 
Poland,  Panin  opined,  would  be  especially  useful  in  case 
ol  Oriental  comUnatiou.  AU  the  d^iloinatic  questions  concern- 
ing Russia  from  iffia  to  1783  an  intimately  amodated  with 
the  name  et  Panin.  It  was  only  when  tbe  imiwasiUlity  of 
tealtxing  the  "  Northern  Accord  "  became  patent  that  lus  in- 
fluence began  to  wane,  and  Russia  sacrificed  millions  of  roubles 
fruitlessly  in  the  endeavour  to  cany  out  bis  pet  scheme. 

After  1773,  when  Gusuvna  HI.  upset  Paidn's  plans  In  Sweden, 
Panui,  n^ose  jtoiicy  hitherto  had  been  at  leaM  ori|$nal  and  tiule- 
pendent,  became  more  and  more  subservient  to  Frederick  II. 
of  Prussia.  As  to  Poland,  his  views  differed  widely  from  tbe 
views  of  both  Frederick  and  Catherine.  He  seriously  guaranteed 
the  integrity  of  Polish  ttfritoiy,  after  placing  Stanislaus  II. 
on  the  thnme,  in  order  that  Poland,  undivided  and  as  strong  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  might  be  drawn  wtu^y  within 
tbe  orbit  of  Russia.  But  be  did  not  foresee  the  complications 
which  were  likely  to  arise  from  Russia's  interference  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Poland.  Thus  the  confederatloa  of  Bar, 
and  the  Turkish  War  therct^xm  ensuing,  todt  hbn  completely 
by  surprise  and  considerably  weakened  bis  position.  He  was 
forced  to  acquiesce  in  the  first  partttioa  of  Poland,  and  when 
Russia  came  off  third  best,  (^«goiy  Orlov  dechued  in  the 
council  that  tbe  mhiistcr  who  had  afgned  audi  a  pertitien  treaty 
was  worthy  of  death.  Panin  further  incensed  Oitherine  by 
meddling  with  tbe  marriage  arrangements  of  the  grand  duke 
Paul  and  by  advocating  a  closer  alliance  with  Pniuia,  whereas 
tbe  empress  was  beginning  to  incline  more  and  more  towards 


Awtria-  Nevertbelesa,  even  after  dte  secMd  ntarringe  et  Ptal 
Panin  maintained  atlldt  old  influence  over  bis  pttpa),  «b»,  iks 
biniadf,wnaiiowawarm«dmiraof  thekingof  PnuiU.  That 
are  even  traditions  from  this  period  of  an  actual  oonpiracy 
of  Panin  and  Paul  against  the  empress.  As  tbe  Ausliiaa  inJa- 
ence  increased  Panin  found  a  fresh  enemy  in  Joseph  II..  aai 

between  the  Russian  and  Austrian  courts  detennincd  Caiberrin« 
to  get  rid  of  a  coansellor  of  wham,  for  some  mystcrioai  rcaaca. 
she  was  secretly  afimid.  The  circumstance*  of  bis  di^rw 
are  complicated  and  <4»cnre.  The  final  rupture  seems  to  hxve 
arisen  on  the  question  of  the  declaration  of  "  tbe  armed  nralral'iy 
of  the  North;"  but  we  know  that  Potemkia  and  the  Engfiah  am- 
bassador, James  Harris  (afterwards  rst  earl  of  Malmesbury).  «<ei* 
both  working  against  him  some  time  before  that.  la  May  ijSt 
Panin  was  dismissed.  He  died  in  Italy  on  the  31st  od  Jdai^ 
178J.  Panin  was  ate  d  the  bmr  learned,  accompUabcd  asd 
couneooa  Russana  of  bia  day.  Catherine  called  him  **  hv 
encyd^media.''  Tbe  earl  of  Bnckjn^iaoubtrc  dedared  his 
to  be  the  most  amiable  negtriiator  he  had  ever  met.  H«  wmt 
also  of  a  moBt  humane  disposition  and  a  friend  of  Liberal  msti- 
tutioos.  As  to  his  honesty  and  kindness  of  heart  ihcR  were 
atme  two  oplniHis.  By  nature  a  sybarite,  be  took  caie  tm 
have  the  best  000k  hi  the  capital,  and  women  had  far  him  an 
irresistible  attraction,  though  be  was  never  married. 

See  anonymous  Life  of  Qml  N.  I.  Pvin  {Rtta^ ;  St  Peiwsfawg. 
1787} ;  Petitkal  atrrap^ndence  (Rus.  and  Fr.),  CoUcctiaas  oT  Rcnua 
Hiitor.  Society,  voL  ix.  tSc  Petersburg,  1S73):  V.  A.  Btllnsar. 
CetehkkU  Katkarina  II.  (Berlin.  1S91-1893};  A.  BrOckncr.  Uateridi 
foTaieBiotTaphyofC<miaPamn{fi\ii.\StettmbaTZ.  18S8). 

(R.  N.  B.) 

PANIPAT,  a  town  of  BritiA  India,  In  Kamal  district  of  tbe 
Punjab,  53  m.  N.  of  Delhi  by  rail.  Pop.  (igoi),  16,914.  The 
town  ta  of  gnat  antiquity,  dsibig  bade  to  the  great  vac  of  Ae 
MaksUOrala  between  the  Ptodans  and  Kntara  bmhicB. 
when  it  formed  one  of  the  tracU  demanded  by  Yudislhira  frmn 
Duryodhana  ss  the  prke  of  peace.  Id  modem  times,  tbe  plaits 
of  Panipat  tliiice  formed'  the  scene  of  dedsive  battles  w^Dch 
sealed  Uie  fate  of  upper  India— tni596,  wfaon  Biber  oonpfetdy 
defeated  the  imperial  forces;  in  1556,  wlien  bis  grandson.  Akbar. 
on  the  same  battlefield,  conquered  Hhnu,  tbe  Hindu  general  of 
the  Afgiiin  Adil  ShSh,  thus  a  second  time  establishing  the 
Mogul  power;  and  finally,  on  the  7th  of  Jamary  1761,  when 
Ahmad  ShihDinlni  shattered  the  UaluMUoonfedcncy.  The 
neighhonriiood  Is  a  favourite  amnsunfng  ground  for  Brilirt 
camps  of  instruction.  The  modem  town  stands  near  the  oM 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  on  high  ground  composed  of  tbe  debris  of 
earlier  buildings.  It  Is  a  centre  of  trade,  aad  has  manof acmes 
of  oottoB  doth,  metal-ware  and  gtus.  There  arc  factories  for 
ginning  and  presdag  cotton. 

PAHIZZI,  SIR  AHTBOinr  (1 797-1879).  English  Gbraitan.  wm 
bom  at  Brescello,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  Italy,  on  the  lOth 
of  SqMembw  1797.  After  taking  his  degree  at  the  aaivcnatr 
of  Parma,  Antonio  Panlui  became  an  advocate.  A  fervent 
patriot,  be  was  Implicated  in  the  movement  set  oo  foot  tn  tSii 
to  overturn  the  govcnunent  of  hii  native  duchy,  and  In  October 
of  that  year  barely  escaped  arrest  by  a  ptcciptUte  flight.  He 
fint  established  himself  at  Lugano,  where  be  published  an 
anonymous  and  now  excessively  rare  paimihlet,  genetally  kaowa 
as  /  Pnctssidi  Rtihiera,  an  exposnra  of  the  nmtttnas  Injustice 
and  ill^alities  of  the  Modcnese  govemmeDt's  procMdings 
against  suspected  persons.  Expelled  from  Swhxerland  at  the 
joint  instance  of  Austria,  Fiance  and  Sardinia,  he  came  to 
England  in  May  1833,  in  a  state  bordering  upoo  destitation. 
His  countryman,  Ugo  Foscoh>,  provided  him  with  Introdtictiea 
to  WilharoRoscoe  aad  DrWtUiam  Shepherd,  a  Unitarian  minister 
in  Liverpool,  and  he  earned  a  living  for  some  time  tqr  giving 
Italian  lessons.  Roscoe  Introduced  bun  to  Bnotfiam,  1^  «ba» 
influence  be  was  made,  in  1818,  professor  of  Italian  at  Unlvadty 
Coll^,  London.  His  chair  was  almost  a  sinecure;  hat  his 
abiliiia  ttpidly  gamtA  bim  a  footing  In  London;  and  Id  iSjr 
Brougham,  then  lord  cbanccHor,  used  bis  ex  posftJoa  as  a 

principal  trustee  of  the  Bridib  Museum  to  obtain  for  pMiisd 
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the  pot  of  aa  actn  udstut  libAriui  of  the  Printed  Book 
department.  At  the  same  time  he  was  working  at  his  edition 
<d  Btuardo's  Orlmda  tHmamoraia.  Boiaxdo's  fame  bad  been 
eclipsed  for  three  centuries  by  the  od^iution  o<  Benu;  nod  it 
it  highly  to  the  honour  of  Paniui  to  have  redeemed  liim  from 
oblivion  and  restored  to  Italy  ofte  of  the  very  best  of  her 
aarralive  poets.  His  edition  of  the  Orlando  innamartUoKD,A  the 
OrioMda  furioso  was  pubUshed  between  1S30  and  1834,  prefaced 
by  a  valuable  essay  on  the  influence  of  Celtic  legends  on  medieTal 
RHnance.  In  i3j5  he  edited  Boiardo's  minor  poems,  and  was 
about  the  same  time  engaged  in  preparing  a  catalogue  of  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  and  Ulibeial  management  of  the 
Britidi  Museum  had  long  excited  disconleot,  and  at  length 
•  trivial  circumstance  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  parliamen- 
tary committee,  which  sat  throughout  the  sesuons  of  1835-1836, 
and  probed  the  condition  of  the  institution  very  thoroughly. 
Paniui's  principal  contributions  to  its  inquiries  with  regard  to 
Unlibrary  were  an  enormous  mass  of  statistics  respecting  foreign 
libraries,  and  some  admirable  evidence  on  the  catalogue  of 
piiiited  books  then  in  contemplation.  In  iS;37  he  was  appointed 
keqwr  of  printed  books.  The  entire  collectMHi,  except  the  King's 
Library,  had  to  be  removed  from  Montague  House  to  the  new 
building,  the  readiag-room  service  bad  to  be  reorgaitized, 
nilcs  iot  the  new  printed  catalogue  had  to  be  prepared,  and  the 
catal<^e  itself  undertaken.  AH  these  tasks  were  successfully 
iccoRipltshed;  but,  although  the  rules  of  cataloguing  devised  by 
Panizii  and  his  assistants  have  become  the  basis  of  subsequent 
work,  progress  of  the  catalogue  itself  was  slow.  The  £rat 
volume,  comprising  letter  A,  was  (Hiblished  in  i84r,  and 
from  that  time,  although  the  catalogue  waa  continued  and  com* 
pleted  in  MS.,  no  allcmpt  was  made  to  print  any  more  until 
1881.  The  chief  cause  of  this  comparative  failure  vras  inju- 
dicioua  interference  with  Fanizzi,  occasioned  by  the  impatience 
of  the  trustees  and  the  public.  Panlzsi's  appointment,  as  that 
of  a  foreigner,  had  from  the  first  been  highly  unpopular.  Uc 
gradually  broke  down  opposition,  partly  by  his  social  influence, 
but  far  more  by  the  sterling  merits  of  his  administ ration  and  hb 
ooMtant  efforts  to  improve  the  library.  The  most  rcmariiable 
of  these  waa  hia  report,  printed  in  1845,  upon  the  museum's 
extraordinary  ddiciendci  in  general  literature,  which  ultimately 
procured  the  increase  of  the  annual  grant  for  the  purchase  of 
books  to  £10,000.  Hisfricndship  with  Thomas  Grenville(i75s- 
1S46)  kd  to  the  nation  being  enriched  by  the  bequest  of  the 
traique  GrcnvlUe  library,  valued  even  then  at  £50,000.  In 
184^1849  a  royal  commission  sat  lo  inquire  into  the  general 
Mate  of  the  museum,  and  Panixzi  was  the  centre  of  the  pro- 
cecdinga.  His  administration,  fimely  attacked  from  many 
quarters,  was  triumphantly  vindicateil  in  every  point.  Fanizzi 
imnedlately  became  by  far  the  most  Influential  official  in  the 
museum,  though  he  did  not  actually  succeed  lo  the  principal 
librarianship  until  1856.  It  waa  thus  aa  merely  keeper  of 
printed  books  that  he  ooncdved  and  carried  out  the  achievement 
by  which  he  is  probsb^  best  remembered— the  erection  of  the 
new  library  and  reading-room.  Purchases  had  been  discouraged 
from  lack  of  room  in  which  to  depout  the  books.  Fanizzi 
cast  his  eye  on  the  empty  quadrangle  enclosed  by  the  museum 
buildingai  and  conceived  the  daring  idea  of  occupying  it  with 
a  central  cupola  tuo  distant,  and  adjaceut  galleries  too  low,  to 
obstruct  the  inner  windows  of  the  orighial  edifice.  The  cupola 
was  to  cover  three  hundred  readers,  the  galleries  to  provide 
storage  for  a  million  of  books.  The  original  design,  sketched 
bgr  Panissi's  own  band  on  the  i8th  of  April  1851,  was  submitted 
to  the  trustees  ob  the  slh  of  May;  in  May  1854  the  necessary 
eapenditnre  waa  sanctioned  by  parliament,  aiKl  the  building 
Was  opened  In  May  1857.  Its  construction  had  involved  a 
soltitnde  of  ingenious  arrangements,  all  of  which  had  been  con- 
trived  or  impected  by  Panisxi,  wbo  had  a  genius  for  minute 
dctul  and  a  1^  for  mechanical  fnvratioa. 

PaniMi  sueceofed  Sir  Hcniy  Ellis  u  prindpsl  librarian 
k  Uaich  i8$6.  During  Ua  temir*  of  this  past  m  great 
taapinvancnt  was  eficcted  b  the  coodidoD  «<  th«  nueuiB 


staS  by  the  recognition  of  the  institutltn  as  a  branch  o( 

the  dvil  service,  and  the  decision  was  taken  to  remove  the 
natural  history  coUectiona  to  Kensington.  Of  this  questionable 
measure  Panizd  was  a  warm  advocate;  he  waa  heartily  glad 
to  be  rid  <rf  the  naturalists.  He  had  small  love  for  science  and 
its  professors,  and,  aa  his  friend  MacauJay  said,  "  would  at  any 
time  have  given  three  mammoths  for  one  Aldus."  Many 
important  additions  to  the  collections  were  made  during  hia 
administration,  especially  the  Temple  bequest  of  antiquitiet,  and 
the  Halicamastean  sculptures  discovered  at  Budtun  (Haticar- 
nasius)  by  C.  T.  Newton.  Fanizzi  retired  in  July  t866,  but 
contiiuied  to  interest  himself  actively  in  the  aSaira  of  the  museum 
until  his  death,  on  the  8th  of  April  1879.  He  had  been  created 
a  K.C.B.  in  1869. 

Fanizzi  had  become  a  naturalized  Enf^ishmon,  but  his  devo- 
iion  to  the  Briti^  Museum  was  rivalled  by  his  devotion  to  his 
native  land,  and  his  personal  influence  with  English  liberal 
statesmen  enabled  hin  often  to  promote  her  cause.  Through- 
out the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848-1849,  and  again  during 
the  campaign  of  1859  and  the  subsequent  transactions  due  to 
the  union  of  Naples  to  the  kingdom  of  upper  Italy,  Fanizzi  was 
in  constant  communication  with  the  Italian  patriots  and  tbcir 
GonfideDtial  icpresentative  with  the  English  cunistera.  He 
laboured,  according  to  circumstances,  now  to  cuate,  wnr  lo 
mitigate,  the  English  jealousy  ti  France;  now  to  moderate  their 
apprehensions  of  revolutionary  excesses;  now  to  secure  en- 
couragement or  connivance  for  Garibaldi.  The  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  patriotic  Italians,  edited  by  his  literary  executor  and 
biogra{dicr,  L.  Pagan,  alone  compose  a  thick  volume.  He  was 
chuitaUe  ta  his  exiled  countrymen  in  Engknd,  and,  chiefly  at 
his  own  expense,  equipped  a  steamer,  which  was  lost  at  sea,  to 
rescue  the  Neapolitan  prisoners  of  state  on  the  island  of  Santo 
Slcfano.  His  services  were  recognized  by  the  offer  of  a  senator- 
ship  and  of  the  direction  of  public  iostniction  in  Italy;  these 
oflcrs  he  declined,  though  in  hts  latter  years  be  frequently  vbited 
the  land  of  his  birth. 

His  administrative  faculty  was  extraordinary:  to  the  widest 
grasp  he  united  the  minutest  atUntion  to  matters  of  detail  By 
introdudng  great  ideas  into  the  management  of  the  museum 
be  not  only  redeemed  it  from  being  a  mere  show-place,  but 
rais«l  the  standard  of  library  admin  isl  rat  ion  all  over  EnglaiH]. 
His  moral  character  was  the  counterpart  of  his  intellectual; 
he  was  warm-heorted  and  magnanimous;  eztierae  in  love  and 
hate — a  formidable  enemy,  but  a  devoted  friend.  His  intimate 
friends  included  Lord  Falmerston,  Gladstone,  Roscoe,  Grenville, 
Mocaulay,  Lord  Langdale  and  his  family,  Rutherfurd  (brd 
advocate),  and,  above  all  perhaps,  Francis  Haywood,  the 
translator  of  Kant.  His  most  celd>rated  friendship,  however, 
is  that  n-ith  Prosper  M^m£e,  who,  having  begun  by  seeking 
to  enlist  hit  influence  with  the  English  government  on  behalf 
of  Napoleon  III.,  discovered  a  congeniality  of  tastes  which 
produced  a  delightful  correspondence.  M^rim^c's  part  has  been 
published  by  Fagan;  Paniizi's  perished  in  the  conflagration 
kindled  by  the  Paris  commune. 

Sec  Fagan,  Life  of  Sir  AmIlMty  Ptmuai  (Lon.,  1880).    (R.  G.) 

PAHJABI  (properly  PaAjAbI),  the  language  of  the  Central 
Punjab  (properly  Panj&b).  It  is  spoken  by  over  71,000,000 
people  between  (af^roximatdy  speaking)  Uie  77th  and  74th 
degrees  of  east  longitude.  The  vemacukr  of  this  tract  was 
originally  aa  old  form  of  the  modem  LabndS,  a  member  of  the 
outer  group  <A  Indo-Aryan  languaees  iq.v.),  but  it  has  been 
overiaid  by  the  expansion  of  the  midland  Sauras£oI  Prakrit 
(see  FkAKUr)  to  its  east,  and  now  belong  to  the  intermediate 
group,  poMesHflC  moat  of  the  ciiancteristia  sf  the  midland 
language,  with  ocostfonsi  traces  of  the  oM  outer  basis  whidi 
bco(»ne  more  and  more  prominent  as  we  go  westwards.  At 
the  74th  degree  of  east  longitude  we  find  it  merging  into  the 
modem  Lahndft.  Hie  language  is  (uUy  described  inlbeartida 

HiNDOSTANI. 

PAKJDKH,  or  FEKjcSib  a  vlUage  of  Roiaiin  T^estan, 
rendered  foawui  Iqr "  the  ^njdcii  scare  "  1885.  It  istitiiitad 
OB  the  ewt  side  ti  the  Kvshk  rim  near  iu  Jnoctfan  with  Un 
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Miu^tb  It  PnI4-ElAlitL  In  Uud  1S85  wkta  the  Rimo- 
Afghan  Boundaiy  Commiiiion  ihould  have  been  engaged  in 
MUiiag  the  boundaiy-Une,  this  portion  of  U  wu  in  di^iuu 
between  the  Al^uaa  and  the  RumIim.  A  part  of  the  Afghan 
tece  wu  encai^ed  on  the  wttt  bank  of  the  Endik,  ud  on  the 
19th  of  March  General  Komarov  acnt  an  ultimatum  demanding 
their  withdrawal.  On  their  reiusal  the  Rmaiam  attacked  them 
at  .1  a-m.  on  the  30th  of  March  and  drove  them  acrois  the  Pul-I- 
Khiihti  Bridfa  with  nloH  U  wcm  teomen.  The  hiddent 
neatly  ^ve  rtae  to  wmr  between  Kngland  and  Ru^;  but  the 
amir  Abdor-Rahman,  who  wai  present  at  the  Rawalpindi 
conference  with  Lmd  Duflerin  at  the  time,  affected  to  regard 
the  matter  aa  a  mere  frontier  icuffle.  The  botder-line  lubie- 
qoeatly  laid  down  givei  to  Rnuia  the  corner  between  the  Kuihk 
■od  Hnighab  liven  as  far  aft  Hanichak  on  the  Hnr^nb,  and  the 
Knahk  poat  has  now  become  the  frontier  post  of  the  Russian 
army  of  occupation. 

PAMA.  or  PuHNA,  a  oativc  Mate  <rf  Ceotnl  India,  la  the 
Bnnddkhand  agency.  Area,  3493  iq.  m.;  popi  (iQBi).  19>i9S6i 
showing  a  decrease  of  19%  lo  the  pKoeding  decade  dtu:  to 
famine;  tribute  £33,000.  The  chief,  whose  title  b  maharaja, 
b  a  rajput  of  the  Bundcla  clan,  descnutcd  from  Chhatar 
Sal,  the  champion  of  the  independence  of  Bundclkhand  in  the 
18th  century.  The  maharaja  Lokpal  Shigh  died  in  1898,  leaving 
an  only  son,  Madlio  Sngh,  who,  hi  iqos,  was  found  guilty 
1^  a  Bpedal  commission  on  the  charge  of  poisoning  his  uncle, 
and  was  deposed.  The  diamond  mines,  for  which  the  state  was 
formerly  famous,  are  now  scarcely  profitable.  There  ate  no 
f^hnys,  hot  one  or  two  good  roads.  The  town  of  Pjama  Is 
Its  m.  S.  of  Banda.  Pop.  (1901),  ii,346>  It  has  a  fine  nodem 
palace  and  several  handsome  temples  and  Guinea. 

PAmiAQB  (O.  Fr,  pasnate,  from  Med.  Lat.  patmapum, 
pamaliam  for  paslienaticitm,  pascio;  patan,  to  feed),  an  En^bh 
kfUtermlorthe  feeding  of  svrineina  wood  or  foiot,  hence  used 
«l  a  r{|jit  at  privfkge  to  do  this.  The  word  is  also  used  generally 
of  the  food,  such  as  acorns,  bccch-mut,  &c,  on  which  the  iwine 
feed. 

PAimiBB  (Fr.  ^oalrr,  Lat.  pamarium,  a  basket  for  carrying 
bread,  ^onii),  a  basket  lor  carrybic  bread  or  other  provisions; 
more  eqieciaDy  a  broad,  fiat  iMsket,  generally  slung  in  pairs 
across  a  mule,  pony  or  ass  for  transport.  The  term  has  also  been 
applied  to  an  ovcrskirt  in  a  woman's  dress  attached  to  the  hack 
of  the  bodice  and  draped  so  as  to  give  a  "  bunchy  "  appearance. 
At  various  times  In  the  history  of  costume  Ibb  sppcarance 
has  been  produced  by  a  framework  of  padded  whalebone, 
steel,  ftc.,  used  to  support  the  dress,  such  frameworks  being 
known  as  "  panniers."  At  the  Inns  of  Court,  London,  there  was 
formerly  an  official  known  aa  a  "  pannier  man,"  whose  duties 
were  conccmed  with  procuring  provisions  at  mariiet,  bk>wing 
the  bom  before  meab,  ftc  The  office  has  been  in  many  of 
the  inns  long  obsolete,  and  was  formally  abolished  at  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1900.  At  the  loner  Temple  the  robed  waiien  in 
h^  have  been  called  "  panniers,"  and  afqpeiently  were  In  some 
way  Gcmaected  with  tl»  officer  above  nentioned,  but  the  proper 
duties  of  the  two  were  la  no  way  identkaL 

PAVMOinA,  in  ancient  geography  a  country  bounded  north 
and  cast  by  the  Danube,  contenninoos  wcstwsrd  with  Noiicum 
and  upper  Italy,  and  southward  with  Dalmatla  and  upper 
Moeda.  It  thus  con^wnds  to  the  sooth-wcstem  part  of 
ilungary,  with  portions  of  lower  Austria,  Stjrria,  (^miob, 
Croatia,  and  Sbvonia.  Its  original  inhabitants  (Pannonii, 
•ometimes  called  Paconii  by  the  Greeks)  were  probably  of 
Blyrian  me.  From  the  4th  century  bx.  it  was  invaded  by 
varioas  Celtic  ttiba,  probably  •nrvivois  of  the  bosU  of  Biennos, 
tbedilef  ofwhmiwerelbeCand,SoordbdsndTsurlsd.  little 
b  heard  of  Pannonia  until  35  ix.,  when  iu  inhabitants,  having 
taken  up  arms  in  support  of  the  Dalmatians,  were  attacked  by 
Auguitiis,  who  cmqitered  and  occupied  Siscia  (SiSKk).  The 
country  was  ml,  however,  definitely  subdued  until  9  B.C:,  when 
it  was  Incorporated  with  Illyrli,tbe  Ihmtlcr  of  which  was  tbns 
extended  aa  far  as  the  Dannbe.  Is  ajo.  7  the  PanaontaiiB,  with 
tbt  Oatasatiaw  ud  other  IflyriBn  tifba,  revolted,  and  were 


overcome  by  Tiberius  and  Germanicsa,  after  a  basd^o^^ 
campaiga  which  lasted  for  two  years.  In  ajk  10  raiiiiiinia 
was  organised  aa  a  aqtaiate  province— acxotdiog  to  A.  W.  Zn^ 
(Aadia  rsmana),  not  til  AA  m;  at  leaK,  when  the  tkm 
legioiis  BtatioMd  them  nwtfaiied  after  the  death  d  Angntfs 
(AJt.  14),  Jaains  Blacsns  b  spoken  of  1^  Tadtv*  {Atm^tt,  L  10) 
as  legate  of  Pannonia  and  conunander  of  the  tf*""  The 
proximity  of  daageroos  bsifaaiian  tribes  (Qnadi,  Uanoasanai) 
neccssitatod  ths  pwsanca  of  a  laigB  imndicr  of  tiMpa  ^ona 
legions  in  later  times),  and  nnineroas  luttrwu  wete  bidt  mm 
the  bank  of  the  Danube.  Some  time  between  the  years  loe 
and  107,  which  marked  the  terminalioB  of  the  first  and  u  1  imil 
Dadaa  wars,  Tkajan  divided  the  province  into  Pannoaia  sa^arur 
(4<N(),thB  western,  and  M/Msr(4aAn*).the  castcniMtCiaa. 
AeeonUng  to  Ptdeny,  thoe  diviih>as  wesc  aepaiaifd  hf  a 
line  drawn  from  Arrabona  (Raab)  in  the  nonh  to  Ti  1  i  il  ii 
(Cradidia)  in  the  soath;  later,  the  boundary  was  pieced  farther 
east.  Hk  whole  country  waa  sometimea  called  the  PaaBoasBa 
(PammuHae).  rinnnnli  is/irfitr  irii  anilir  thi  mnaiilii  h^li. 
who  had  Inmeriy  admlabtcred  the  rin^  pweihce,  and  ted 
three  legions  under  hb  control :  Pannonia  imfaitr  at  Ant  under 
a  praetorian  legate  with  a  single  legion  as  gsrrbeo,  after  Marcos 
Aurelius  under  a  consular  legate,  stiO  with  01^  eoe  kgien. 
The  froatlcT  on  the  Daanbe  was  protected  by  the  iilildiihMisi 
of  the  two  colonieB  Adia  Mursia  (Ase)  and  Acfia  Aqdncv 
(Alt^Ofen,  modern  Buda)  by  Hadrian. 

Under  DkKletian  a  fourfirid  diviiira  of  the  covntiy  van 
made.  Pannonia  inftricf  was  divided  into  (1)  Valeria  (so  csled 
from  Diocletian^  daughter,  the  wife  of  Cakrios),  catcsdiag 
along  the  Danube  from  Ahimim  (Mohacs)  to  Brigetio  (O-Srtny). 
and  (1)  Pannonia  Mtamda,  roand  about  Siraiium  (Mitrovba)  at 
the  meeting  of  the  valleys  of  the  Save,  Drave,  and  Danube. 
Pannonia  tuptrur  was  divided  into  (j)  Pannonia  ^rma,  Ite 
northern,  and  (4)  Savia  (abo  called  Pannonia  rf^ffiniii),  fta 
southern  part.  Valeria  and  Paimooia  pHmm  were  mder  a 
prauts  and  a  rfxx;  Pannonia  ucmda  under  a  CMunfarf*  and  a 
dux;  Savia  under  a  dux  and,  later  a  tontOm.  In  the  nfddb 
of  the  5th  century  Pannonia  was  ceded  to  tbe  Hwna  hgr 
TheodoshiB  IL,  and  aft«  ihe  death  «<  Atllla  infuiirinlj 
passed  faito  the  hands  «( the  Ostragotbs,  Longobaidi  (LoaAaitfs), 
and  Avals. 

The  inhabltanu  of  Pannonia  are  described  ss  himve  and 
warlike,  but  cruel  and  treacherous.  Except  in  tbe  monntainoon 
districts,  the  country  *as  fairly  pfodoctlve,  c^eciaBy  after  the 
great  fbtcsu  had  been  cleared  by  Probos  and  Cakrtas.  Bdoao 
that  time  timber  bad  been  one  <rf  Its  meat  important  eapesta. 
Its  chief  agricultural  prodocts  were  oats  and  barley,  fnxn  wUch 
the  inh^tantsbTcwKl  a  kind  of  beer  named  saioca.  Vines  and 
oUvo-treca  were  little  cnhtvatcd,  the  fonier  having  been  fieit 
introduced  in  the  ncighhonrhood  of  Smhnn  \is  ftubw. 
SaHiaua  (Celtic,  mtrrf)  was  a  common  growth,  as  in  Notfcnm. 
Pannonia  was  abo  famous  for  its  breed  of  hunting-dogs.  Akhoogb 
no  mention  b  made  of  iU  mineral  wealth  by  Ihe  ancieiMS,  it  U 
probable  that  it  contained  Inm  and  rilver  mines.  It*  dUcI 
rivets  were  the  Draws  (Drave),  Savui  (Save),  and  Airabo 
(Raab),  in  addition  to  tbe  Danuvius  (less  correctly,  DumUmI, 
into  which  the  first  three  riven  flow. 

•The  native  setllcmenu  consisled  of  >afj  (cantons)  contaiBfav 
a  number  of  sM  (villages),  the  majo^  of  the  large  tova*  bebis 
of  Roman  origin.  In  Upper  Pannoafa  were  Vbidobona  (l^eana). 
probably  founded  by  Vespasian;  Camuntuffl  (f.p.,  IVlrooeBt; 
Ambona  (Raab),  a  considertbte  military  slatioa;  >riyt»; 
Saviria  or  Sabaiis  (Stein^m-Aagcr),  founded  by  Chndim.  a 
frequent  rcsMence  of  tbe  later  empetors,  ud  capital  of  Paanoaia 
prims;  Foetovto  (PHUu);  Sbda,  a  place  of  great  in^onaMv 
down  to  the  end  of  the  em]rire;  Emona  (Lalbach),  later  asaigMd 
to  Italy;  Nauportus  (Ober-Laibach).  1^  Lower  Pannonia  ««s» 
Simium,  first  nwntioaed  in  aj>.  6,  abo  a  fvsqacnt  residcmcn 
of  the  later  cmpeion;  Sopianae  (FOnfUrchea),  scat  of  th» 
Pnaa  of  Valeria,  and  an  hnponant  place  at  the  nmctfaig  of 
five  roads;  Aquincim,  the  midenct  el  the  tfnx  of  Valctia,  lh> 
Kat  of  fcgfs  liaffMte 
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5c«  J.Marquatdt,  R9miKlit.SlaaUitrwoltiait,'i.  (tnded..  tSSi),  391 ; 
Corpus  inscnpiiBJium  lalinarum,  iii.  41s;  C.  Zippcl,  Die  rimiieht 
Hrrrschafl  in  lUyran  (Leipzig,  1877):  Momcnscn,  Primincts  of  Ike 
Romdn  Empire  (Eng.  tnna.),  j.  aa,  38;  A.  Forbigcr.  Hunibwdt  itr 
oUtn  Gtetrapkit  vm  Emrotk  (Hamburg,  1877);  anicle  in  Smlth'i 
Dietionaty  Cretk  and  Xohsm  Cecpaphy,  ii.  (1873):  Piotemy, 
it.  IJ,  16;  Pliny,  Nal.  Hill.  ii.  aB;  Sirabo  vii.  313;  Dto  Ca«iu* 
«lix.  34-38,  Hv.  Ji-i4,  Iv,  a8-3a ;  Veil  Pat.  ii.  1 10, 

PAHOPLT,  a  complete  suit  ot  annour.  The  woid  npRaenti 
the  Gr.  ruwrXta  (rat,  all,  and  SrXs,  arms),  tbe  ftiU  antiour  of  a 
hoplitcor  heavy-armed  aoUia,  i.e,  tbeihidd,brea9tplate,iiefaiKt 
and  greaves,  together  with  the  nRird  and  Unc&  Ai  qifilied 
to  amwur  of  a  later  date,  "  panoply  "  did  not  come  into  use  till 
the  end  of  the  i6th  and  beg^ming  of  the  i7tb  cxntiuy,  and  was 
tbea  tiled  of  tbe  complete  suits  of  plate-armour  covering  the 
whole  body.  The  figurative  use  of  the  wotd  u  chiefly  due  to 
the  phrase  4  nmUa  roC  6wC,  *'  the  whole  armour  of  Cod  " 
(Ef^.  vi  11). 

PAHORAHA  (Gr.  xom,  all,  and  imm,  view),  the  name  given 
originally  to  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  whole  view  visible 
from  one  point  by  an  observer  who  In  turning  round  looks 
nicoessivcly  to  all  points  of  the  horizon.  In  an  ordinary  picture 
only  a  small  part  of  the  objects  visible  from  one  point  b  included, 
leas  being  generally  given  than  the  eye  of  the  obaerver  can 
lake  in  whilst  stationary.  The  drawing  is  In  this  case  made  by 
projecting  the  objects  to  be  rqircsentcd  from  the  point  occupied 
by  the  eye  on  a  plane.  If  a  greater  part  of  a  landscape  has 
to  be  represented,  it  beonnes  more  convenient  for  the  artist 
to  suppose  himself  surrounded  by  a  cylindrical  surface  in  whose 
centre  he  stands,  and  to  project  the  landscape  from  this  position 
on  the  cylinder.  In  a  panorama  such  a  cylinder,  originally 
of  about  60  ft.,  but  now  extending  toupwavdsof  130ft.  diameter, 
is  covered  with  an  accurate  representation  in  coloun  of  a  land- 
scape, so  that  an  obaerver  standing  in  the  centre  ol  the  cylinder 
sees  the  picture  like  an  actual  bndscape  in  nature  completely 
■arroand  him  in  all  directions.  This  gives  an  effect  of  great 
reality  to  the  ^cture,  which  is  skilfully  aided  in  various  ways. 
The  observe  stands  on  a  platform  rq)rcMnting,  say,  the  flat 
roof  of  a  house,  and  tbe  ^ace  between  thb  pbiforni  and  the 
picture  ii  covered  irith  real  objects  which  gradually  blend  into 
tbe  picture  itself.  The  i^ure  b  lighted  from  above,  but  a 
roof  is  spread  over  the  central  platform  bo  that  no  light  but 
that  reflected  from  the  picture  reaches  the  eye.  To  niake  this 
light  appear  the  more  brilliant,  tlie  passages  and  staircase 
which  lead  the  spectator  to  the  platfom  arc  kvpi  neariy  dark. 
These  panoramas,  suggested  by  a  German  architectural  painter 
named  Breiiig,  were  first  executed  by  Robert  Barker,  an 
Edinburgh  artist,  who  exhibited  one  in  Edinburgh  in  1788, 
jepreaenting  a  view  of  that  city.  A  view  of  London  and 
viewi  of  sea  fights  and  bfttllcs  of  the  Napoleonfc  wan  followed, 
Panoiamaa  gained  \e»  favour  on  tbe  continent  of  Europe, 
until,  after  the  Franco-German  War,  a  panorama  of  the  siege 
of  Paris  was  exhibited  in  Paib.  Since  then  some  notable 
panoramas  have  been  on  view  in  tbe  cities  of  Europe  and 
America. 

The  name  panoiuna,  or  panoramic  view.  Is  also  given  to 
drawings  of  views  from  mountain  peaks  or  other  points  tA  view, 
such  as  are  found  in  many  hotels  in  the  Alps,  or,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  in  guide-booici  to  Switzerland  and  other  mountainous 
disttiets.  la  photogisphy  a  panoramic  camem  Is  one  iMA 
enables  a  wide  piaure  to  be  taken. 

PAHFSTCHIIH  (Gr.  my,  all;  soul),  a  philosophical 

term  applied  to  any  theory  of  nature  which  iccognizes  the 
existence  of  a  psydiicai  element  throughout  the '  objective 
mAA,  In  such  theoiies  net  only  animab  and  idaats  but  even 
tbe  smallest  particles  of  matter  are  regarded  as  having  some 
rudimentary  Und  ot  sensation  or  "  soul,"  which  plays  the  same 
pari  in  relation  to  their  objective  acttvitiea  or  modiAcations  as 
the  soul  does  in  the  cose  (rf  human  beings.  Such  theories  are 
the  modem  scientific  or  semi-scientific  counterparts  of  the 
primitive  anunism  of  savage  races,  and  may  be  compared  with 
the  h]4astiim  of  the  Greek  phy^dsts.  In  modem  times  the 
cUef  c^owato  of  panpsychiat  views  we  Hwmu  Catl}4e, 


Fediner  and  Piuhn;  a  linaar  Idea  hy  at  the  not  of  the 

physical  theories  of  the  Stoics. 

PAHSY.  or  HEUTSEAse,  This  flower  has  been  so  long 
cultivated  that  iUsource  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  As  we  now 
see  it,  it  b  a  purely  anifidal  production,  differing  consideraUy 
from  any  irild  plant  known.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
merely  a  cultivated  form  of  YUla  tricahr  (see  Violbt),  a  corn- 
field weed,  while  others  assert  it  to  be  the  result  of  hybiidiia- 
tion  between  V.  biethr  and  other  species  such  as  V.  altaica, 
V.  pandkflora,  &c.  Some  experiments  of  M.  Carriiie  go  to  show 
that  seeds  of  the  wild  V.  iHcabr  will  pnducc  forms  so  Eke  those 
of  tbe  cultivated  panqr  that  it  b  reasonable  to  assume  that  that 
flower  has  originated  from  tbe  wtM  plant  by  continuous  select  ion. 
The  chaoges  that  have  been  effected  from  the  wild  type  av^ 


Wild  Pansy  (Tfola  Irialor).  about  half  oat.  sisa. 

I,  Stamen,  with  s^r.  3,  Transversa  section  of  same. 

3,  Pistil,  after  fertiliution,  cut    [-3  enlarged. 
Icngthwisa,  showing  the  numer- 
ous parieially  attached  ovules. 

however,  more  striking  to  the  eye  than  really  fundamental. 
Increase  in  size,  an  alteration  in  form,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
narrow  oblong  petals  are  converted  into  circular  ones,  and 
variations  in  the  inteimty  and  dbtribution  of  the  colour — these 
are  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought  by  continued  selection, 
while  the  more  essential  parts  of  the  flower  have  been  relatively 
unaffected.  The  modem  varieties  of  the  pansy  consist  of  the 
show  varieties,  and  the  fancy  varieties,  obt.iined  from  Belgium, 
and  now  very  much  improved.  Show  varieties  are  subdivided 
according  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers  into  sclfs,  white  grounds 
and  yellow  grounds.  The  fancy  or  Belgian  pannes  have 
various  colours  blended,  and  the  petals  are  blotched,  streaked 
or  edged.  Tbe  bedding  varieties,  known  as  violas  or  tufted 
pansies,  have  been  raised  by  crossing  the  pale-blue  Viida 
cornuia,  arul  also  V.  Ivlea,  with  the  show  pansies.  They  arc 
hardier  than  the  true  pansies  and  ore  free- blooming  sorts  marked 
rather  by  effectiveness  of  colour  In  the  mass  than  by  quality 
in  the  Individual  flower;  they  are  extremely  useful  in  spring  and 
summer  flower-gardening. 

The  pansy  flourishes  in  well  enriched  carden  eoII,  in  an  open  but 
cool  situation,  a  loamy  sml  being  prcfeniblc.  Co«-dun^  is  the  best 
manure  on  «  light  soiL  The  cstabliihcd  sorts  arc  incrcuKd  by 
cutting!,  whilst  seed*  are  sown  to  procure  novelties.  Tbe  cultings, 
which  should  consist  by  preference  of  the  smaller  non-flowering 
growths  from  tbe  base  c2  the  plant,  may  be  inserted  eariy  In  Sep- 
tember, in  sandy  wcA,  under  a  haad-ught  or  in  boxes  under  glass,  and 
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.-.,'■0011  as  n^.toil  slioulil  be  rcmoMdtBAAwh  br^l  of  iovj  i»ndy  ooil. 
Tl,.  ni.,v  I.L-  =^^^n  in  J uljaGS*  hr  S.  l.i.  niL..T.    The  bed 

injy  1m;  prcp.noii  i';irly  in  Scijlcmbcf,  10  hc  in  n-.i.jjri'  I'.r  pUnrine. 
by  being  well  nunuri-O  iviih  c™-lIi:iic  ,iril  inntlu  il  up  to  a  deplb 
(i(  I  ft.  Tlic  |)Lnts  should  U  rl-.niL.!  in  r.n.s  ,i[  .ilviu:  ,i  foot  «port. 
In  spring  tlicy  chuulij  bo  mukhtd  with  liali-ruLEcn  manure,  and  the 
shiviiij  as  ihiy  Itnuihcn  should  be  pegged  down  into  thii  coricbcd 
surljce  to  induce  ihc  form.ition  of  new  root!.  If  the  blooms  »how 
sieni  of  cxhauMion  by  the  inconstancy  of  their  colour  or  nurking, 
all  ihc  Houi'rs  should  be  picked  off, and  this  top-dfeiaing and  pvgging- 
down  proci'iis  iieriurined  in  a  ihoioueh  manner,  waiGriBg  in  dry 
wi^ithcr.  and  kccoinff  as  coot  as  possible.  Succeuional  beds  may  be 

BK  in  about  PtSruary,  the  voung  pbnu  being  struck  later,  and 
intCtcd  incold  frames.  The  lancy  panstes  require  similar  treat  mcnt, 
but  an  geoenlly  ot  a  mote  vigonnis  conatitutton. 

When  grown  in  pot»  ia  a  cold  Iraiae,  about  half  a  doten  shoots 
filling  out  A  fr-in-  pot,  Miuies  are  very  handsome  decorative  objects. 
The  cuttings  should  oe  struck  early  in  August,  and  the  plants 
shifted  into  (heir  bloatdiftg-pots  by  the  midtfle  of  October:  a  rich 
open  loamy  compost  b  oeccssary  to  succcsa,  and  they  must  be  kept 
free  of  apnidca.  Both  the  potted  plants  and  thoae  gtown  in  inc 
open  beds  benefit  by  the  use  of  liiviiil  manure. 

PAMTAEHUS.  head  of  the  catechclical  school  at  Alexandria, 
c.  A.D.  tSo-ioo,  known  chiefly  as  having  been  the  master  of 
Clemcat,  who  succeeded  hitn,  and  of  Alexander,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem.  Clement  speaks  of  htm  as  the  "  Sicilian  bee,"  but 
ol  his  birth  and  death  nothing  is  known.  Euscbius  and  Jerome 
speak  of  him  as  having  been,  originally  at  least,  a  Stoic,  and  aa 
having  been  sent,  on  account  of  bis  leat  and  learning,  as  a  mis- 
sionaiy  to  "  IndiA."  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  this 
means  the  Malabar  coast.  There  was  a  conaiiicrable  intercourse 
between  south  India  and  ttie  cast  Mcditerraaean  at  the  time, 
and  Cliristian  thought  possibly  did  something  to  mould  the  great 
system  of  Tamil  philosophy  known  as  the  Saha  SMkanla. 
Fantaenus  "  expounded  the  tirasures  of  divine  doctrine  both 
orally  and  in  writing,"  but  only  a  few  brief  reminiscences  of  bis 
teaching  are  extant  (see  Routh,  Kd.  sac  i.  375-583)-  Lightfoot 
suggests  that  the  conclusion  of  the  wctl-known  Epistle  to  Diog- 
nctus,  chs.  It,  II,  may  be  the  worfi  of  Panttcnus.  Clement 
thought  highly  of  his  alrilitlci,  and  Origen  appeals  to  his 
authority  in  conneziOD  irith  tho  indutfos  ik  philMtqihyln  the 
theological  course. 

PAHTALOOH  ataL  PanbOtHe),  ft  tSaxwOfx  in  the  dd  Italiu 
popular  comedy,  laid  to  represent  a  Venetian,  from  the  favourite 
Venetian  saint  San  Pantaleonc,  and  transferred  from  it  to 
pantomime  (f-D.).  The  Italian  pantaloon  was  always  a  silly 
old  man  with  spectacles  and  wearing  siippers,  and  hb  character 
was  maintained  In  pantomime  and  has  also  made  his  name  s 
^nonym  for  a  tottering  dotard,  as  in  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like 
tt  (it.  vii.  158).  From  the  Venetian  usage  the  word  "panta- 
loon  "  (whence  "  pants  "]  has  also  been  given  to  certain  forma 
of  garment  for  the  tegs,  the  exact  meaning  varying  at  different 
times. 

PAMTECHNIOON,  an  invented  word,  from  Cr.  irSt,  all,  and 
r(xK<6i,  of  or  belonging  to  the  arts  (r^xvoi),  originally  used 
as  the  name  of  a  basaar  in  which  all  kinds  of  artistic  work  was 
sold;  it  was  estaUished  in  Uotcomb  Street,  Bclgrave  Square, 
London,  early  in  the  19th  century,  but  failed  aad  was  turned 
into  a  furniture  depository,  in  which  sense  the  word  has  now 
passed  into  general  usage.  The  large  vans  used  for  removing 
furniture  arc  hence  known  as  pantechnicon  vini  or  pantech- 
nicons simply. 

PANTBUBRIAior  Pa-vtalakia  (ancient  C«uyra<),an  island  in 
the  Mediterraneao,  bi  m.  S.  by  W.  of  the  south-western  extremity 
of  Sicily,  and  44  m.  £.  of  the  African  coast,  belonging  to  the 
Sicilian  province  of  TrapaJii.  Pop,  (1901),  8683.  It  is  entirely 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  about  45  sq.  m.  in  area;  the  highest  point, 
an  extinct  crater,  is  3743  ft.  above  sca-IeveL  Hot  mineral 
springs  and  ebulliliotis  of  steam  still  testify  lo  the  presence  of 
volcanic  activity.  The  island  is  fertile,  but  lacks  fresh  water. 
The  principal  town  (pop,  about  3000)  is  on  the  north-west,  upon 
the  only  harbour  (only  fit  for  small  sleamers),  which  is  fortified. 
There  U  also  a  penal  colony  here.  The  island  can  be  reached  by 
steamer  from  Trapani,  and  lies  close  to  the  main  route  from  cast 
to  west  through  the  Heditenaiican.  In  1905  about  300,000 
■  Ite  aams  b  Seatiik,  but  iu  nuoing  ia  unccnaio. 


gallons  of  wine  (mostly  sweet  wine),  and  1900  tons  of  dried 

raisins,  to  the  value  of  £34iTso,  were  exported. 

On  the  west  coast,  t  m.  Muth-cast  of  the  harbour,  a  neolittk 
village  was  situated,  with  a  rampatt  of  small  blocks  of  obsidur., 
about  ts  ft.  high,  33  ft.  wide  at  tJie  base,  and  16  at  the  top.  upt; 
the  undefended  eastern  side:  within  It  remains  of  huiA  wen 
found,  with  pottery,  tools  of  obsidian,  &c.   The  objects  dis- 
covered are  in  the  museum  at  Syracuse.  To  the  south-east,  n 
the  district  knowo  as  the  Cunelie,  are  a  Large  number  of  tomU, 
known  as  sesi,  similar  in  character  to  the  muraihi  of 
though  of  smaller  size,  consisting  of  round  or  cUipticsl  towen 
with  sepulchral  chambers  In  them,  built  of  rough  blocktof  lava 
Fifty-seven  of  them  can  still  be  traced.  The  largest  is  ma  cQiptc 
of  about  60  by  66  ft.,  but  most  of  the  sesi  have  a  diameter  <rf 
so-isft  oniy.  The  identical  character  of  the  pottery  fouDdiniki 
stsi  with  that  found  in  the  prehistoric  villi^  proves  thai  ibe 
former  are  the  tombs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter.  This 
population  came  from  Africa,  not  Irom  Sidly,  and  was  of  Ibeiiaa 
or'lbero-Ligutian  stock.   After  s  consideniblc  interval,  daring 
which  the  island  i»obably  remained  uninhabited,  the  Caitba- 
ginians  took  possession  of  it  (no  doubt  owing  to  its  imporiuee  a*  ' 
a  station  on  the  way  to  SicSy)  pntably  about  the  bcginniag  of  the 
7th  century  B.C.,  occupying  as  their  acropolis  the  twin  InB  cL  ' 
San  Marco  and  Sta  Teresa,  i  m.  south  of  thetowntrf  PantcUena, 
where  there  are  considerable  remains  of  waUs  in  rectangular  \ 
blocks  of  masonry,  and  also  of  a  number  of  cisterns.    Pudbc  | 
tombs  have  also  been  discovered,  and  the  votive  tetm-cottai  . 
of  a  small  sanauaiy  of  the  Panic  period  me  found  dcw  the 
north  coast. 

The  Romans  occupied  the  Idud  as  the  Fasti  Triumpfaiia 

record  in  15;  s.c,  lost  it  again  the  next  year,  and  recovered  it  ia 
217B.C.  Under  the  Empireit  seryed  asa  ptaccof  banisbiaattat 
prtHnloent  persoia  and  members  of  the  in^ictial  family.  The 
town  enjoyed  municipal  rights.  In  700  the  Cbtistinn  pofMduisa 
waa  annihilated  by  the  Arabs,  from  whom  the  island  wa«  takca 
in  1133  by  Roger  (A  Sicily.  In  i3ir  a  Spamah  fleet,  ui>dcr  lie 
command  of  Rcquesens,  won  a  ctmaitleraUe  victory  bcrev  and  Us 
family  became  princes  of  PanteUeiia  lutil  1553,  wben  tbe  town 
was  sacked  by  the  Turks. 

See  Orsi.  "  hatdleria "  (In  MmmmiS  i*i  lim»i  1890.  b. 
i9S-'^)-  (T.  As.) 

PANTBEUa  (Gr.  nc,  all.  Mi,  god),  tBe  doctrine  wlu± 
identifies  the  univcttc  with  God,  or  God  with  tlie  nnivcne.*  Tbe 
term  "  pantheist "  wis  appanntly  fint  iMcd  by  John  Tolaad  ia 
1705,  and  it  was  at  once  adopted  by  Fiencb  and  En^isb  miicn. 
liiough  ilie  term  u  thus  of  recent  origin,  the  system  of  tho^j>t 
or  altitude  of  mind  for  which  it  stands  may  be  traced  back  both 
in  European  aad  in  Eastern  philosophy  to  a  very  early  stage 
At  the  Hune  tbne  pamhrim  almost  ntceirily  prriupiMTi  a 
more  concrete  and  less  sophisllcatcd  conception  of  God  and  ibt 
universe.  It  tHeaents  itself  hlttoiically  as  an  intdlectual  revoU 
against  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  pcesuppoution  of  tbvistic 
and  polytheistic  systems,  and  in  philos<q>hy  as  an  atteropt  t« 
solve  the  dualism  of  the  one  and  the  many,  unity  and  diQcfence. 
thought  and  extension.  Thus  the  pious  Hindu,  coaftonted 
the  impoasibiltty  of  obtaining  perfect  knowledge  by  the  senses 
or  by  reason,  finds  his  sole  perfection  in  the  contemplation  ol  the 
infinite  (Brahma).  In  Greece  the  idea  of  a  fundajoental  unit) 
behind  the  plurality  of  phenomena  was  present,  though  vacuelj . 
in  the  tninds  of  the  early  physidsta  (see  Ionian  School).  bt.t 
tbe  firu  thinker  who  focusied  the  i»oblem  clearly  was  Xcao- 
phanea.  Unlike  the  Hiiklu,  Xenophanes  inclined  to  pantbecsn  1 
as  a  prote&t  against  the  anthropomoiphic  polytheism  of  the  time, 
which  seemed  to  him  impr^rly  to  enlt  ana  of  tbe  xBmay 
modes  of  finite  enstence  into  tbe  place  oi  the  Infaiu.  Tfaa 
Xetwphanea  for  tbe  first  time  postulates  a  suprtmc  God  vrhos*  > 

*StHetly,  panthebm  is  to  identify  the  aniverae  witb  God.  vASe  j 
the  term  ''pancoHVism"  (rlr.rivtMi,  the  uoivciK)  basfrcgucntty  b««n  I 
uKd  for  the  identificatioa  of  God  with  tlie  univcrM^  For  practical 
purpoaes  this  refinement  is  of  small  value,  the  two  Ideas  beine  awc^ts 
of  tbe  tame  thing;  cf.  A.  M.  Fahbaim,  Stndiet  *■  PkOat.  tU/t^ 
Hiu.  (tS77),  p.  3^.  Both  •'  Athebm  "  ffs.)  and  **  Aceaaum  **  mc 
used  as  coauadklork*. 
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dnncteriitic  b  primuOy  tkft  negation  of  tte  Riilte.  Astmlhr 
OKtspbysic  fram  ft  different  staning-point  f>  fonnd  {n  HencKtas, 

who  postulates  behind  tbe  perpetually  changing  unlveiw  of 
phenomena  a  One  which  remains.  This  attKude  towards 
existence,  eximsing  itself  in  different  phraseology,  has  been 
prominent  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  sioce  Xenophanes  and 
Heraditua.  Thus  tlie  metiphysle  <rf  Plato  finds  mjUy  only  hi 
the  "  Idea,"  of  whidi  all  phenomena  are  merely  hnperfect  copies. 
Neoplatomsm  (and  especially  Plotimis)  adopted  a  similar  atti- 
tude. The  Stoics,  with  the  supreme  objeM  of  ^vintto  fanmsn 
Ufe  ft  definite  unity  and  poipose,  made  tbe  indivfdiial  a  part  of 
the  oniverte  and  sought  to  obliterate  all  differences,  TiM  nni- 
rerse  to  them  is  a  manifestation  of  <nvine  reason,  while  all  things 
come  from  and  return  to  (the  Uit  Kw  k&tu)  tbe  tmQmo  Mwvpav, 
the  ultimate  matter.  The  same  problems  in  a  diSlCrent  context 
confronted  the  nonothdstlc  religions  of  Jndabm  and  Chris- 
tianity.  We  find  PMIo  JudftenS  endeftvourhtg  to  free  the  Concept 
of  the  Old  T^tsmcnt  Yahweh  from  anthropomorphic  dmraetcr- 
{slics  and  finite  determinations.  But  though  Phila  sees  the 
diHicuIties  of  the  orthodox  Judaism  he  caimot  accept  pantlmsm 
or  mystidsm  so  far  as  to  fivt  op  tlie  penooaUty  of  God  (see 
Locos). 

With  Neoplatonism  we  enter  upon  a  somewhat  different 
though  closely  allied  attitude  of  mind.  To  Plotinus  God  lies 
beyond  sense  and  Imaginationt  all  the  theologian  can  do  is  to 
point  the  way  in  which  the  thinker  must  travel.  Though  the 
spirit  and  the  language  of  Plotinus  is  dosely  allied  to  that  of 
pantheism,  the  result  of  his  thinking  is  not  pantheism  but 
mj-sticisni.  This  may  be  briefly  illustrated  by  a  comparison 
with  the  greatest  of  modem  panthrtsts,  Spinoza.  To  him  God 
b  the  immanent  principle  of  the  universe—"  Deus  rive  Natura." 
On  the  principle  that  everything  which  u  determined  (finite) 
is  "  negated  "  ("  determinatlo  est  negstio  "),  God,  the  ultimate 
reaKty  must  be  entirely  undetermined.  To  explain  the  universe 
Spinoza  proceeds  to  argue  that  God,  though  undetermined 
ph  extra,  Es  capable  of  infinite  self-determination.  Thus  God, 
the  eausa  lui,  manifests  himself  in  an  infinite  mnliiplieify  of 
particular  modes.  Spinoza  is,  therefore,  both  pantheist  and 
pancosmist:  God  exists  only  as  realized  m  the  cofimos:  the 
cosmos  exists  only  as  a  manifestation  of  God.  Plotinus,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  admit,  any  lealbatlon  or  manifestation 
of  the  Iniinite:  God  b  necessarily  above  the  world— he  has  no 
attributes,  and  is  unthinkable.  Such  ft  view  Is  not  pantheism 
but  mysticism  (q.t.),  and  abouU  be  compared  with  the  theology 
of  Oriental  races. 

rhe  seml-OrientsI  raystldsm  of  the  NeopIatoidsU  and  the 
logos  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  afike  hftuenoe  early  Christian 
doctrine,  and  the  pantbnstic  view  b  found  fretpiently  in  medieval 
theology  {e.g.  in  Erigena,  Mrister  Eckhardt,  Jakob  Boehine). 
The  Arabic  scholar  Averroes  gave  Aristotle  to  western  Europe 
bt  a  pantheistic  garb,  and  thus  Influenced  medieval  scientists. 
So  Bruno  constructed  a  penontfied  nature,  and  the  tdentific 
and  humanistic  era  began.  The  pantheism  of  Splnosa,  com- 
bining as  it  did  the  religious  and  the  scientific  pirints  of  view, 
had  a  wide  Influem^  upon  thought  aitd  culture.  Schelllng  (in 
his  Identity-philosophy)  and  Hegel  both  carried  on  the  panthe- 
istic tradition,  which  after  Hegel  broke  up  into  tm  lines  of 
thought,  the  one  pantheistic  the  other  alhdstic. 

From  the  reKgious  ptAnt  of  view  there  are  two  natn  problems. 
The  first  is  to  establish  any  real  relation  between  the  Individual 
and  God  without  destroying  personality  and  with  It  the  whole 
idea  of  human  responsibility  and  free  wEB:  tbe  second  is  to 
explain  the  infinity  of  God  without  destroying  Ms  personally. 
In  what  sense  can  God  be  otttside  the  world  (see  Demi):  in 
what  sense  In  it  (pantlietsm)?  The  great  objection  to  panthrism 
is  that,  though  ostemlbly  It  magnifies  the  Creator  and  gets  rid 
of  the  difficult  dualism  of  Creator  and  Creation,  It  tendf  prac- 
tically to  deny  his  edstence  In  any  practical  inteffig^ble  sense. 

See,  further.  Theism;  Dbisii;  Athbisu;  Aisolvtb. 

.  VOTBEUI  (Ut.  foffdnm  or  ^Httaeii;  Gr.  wMam,  *D* 
holr,  fromvii,  in,  tnd  Mi  god),  the  name  of  twobaOdiociia 


Kome  aid  Paris  respectively;  more  generally,  the  name  of  any 
building  In  which  as  a  mark  of  honour  the  bodies  of  the  nation's 
famous  men  are  buried,  or "  uamorials  "  or  monuments  to  then 
are  placed.  Thus  WcstmiDster  Abbey  is  sotnetimcs  styled  the 
British  "  Pantbeon,"  and  tbe  rotunda  in  tbe  Escorial  wbete 
the  kings  of  Spain  are  boned  also  bears  the  name.  Near 
Regenibuig  (g.9.)  is  the  panUeon  of  German  worthing  known 
as  the  Valhalla.  Tbe  first  building  to  which  the  name  was 
given  was  that  built  in  Rome  in  ly  B.C.  by  Agrrppa;  It  was 
burned  later  and  the  existing  huiUloff  was  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian;  siKC  *a  609  it  has  beta  ft  Christian  chiuch, 
S  Maria  Rotunda.  It  was  the  1Mb  building  that  gave  liie 
to  the  generic  use  of  the  term  for  a  building  where  a  national 
illustrious  dead  rest.  The  Pantheon  in  Paris  was  the  church 
built  in  the  classical  style  by  Soufflot;  it  was  b^un  in  1764  and 
consecrated  to  the  patroness  of  the  city,  Sainte  Geacviive. 
At  the  Revolution  It  was  secularised  under  the  name  of  £e 
Panthion,  and  dedicated  to  the  great  men  of  the  naUon.  It  was 
reconsecrated  in  1828  for  wwship,  was  again  secularized  in 
iSjo,  was  once  more  a  ptaee  of  worship  from  1S51  to  1E70,  and 
was  then  a  third  Hme  secularized.  On  the  entablature  is 
inscribed  the  words  Avx  Grandts  Hcmmet  La  Palrte  Ktconnais' 
sanU.  The  decree  of  1885  finally  established  the  building  for 
the  purpose  for  n-hich  the  name  now  stands. 

PAHTHBR,  another  name  for  the  leopard  (g.v.),  also  used  in 
America  as  the  name  of  the  puma  (9.1.).  The  word  is  an  adap- 
tation of  Lat.  pamhfta;  Gr.  riirBrip,  the  nppesed  derivation <rf 
which  from  vSt,  all,  and  W/p,  animal,  gave  rise  to  many  tales 
and  fables  in  medieval  bestiaries  and  later  scientific  works. 
The  panther  vas  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  animal  from  the 
patdHs,  pani,  the  leopard,  to  which  also  many  legends  were 
attached.  In  modem  limes  a  distinction  had  been  unscientifi- 
cally drawn  between  a  larger  type  of  lec^rd  to  which  the  name 
panther  was  given,  and  a  smaller  and  more  graceful  specimen. 

PANTIIf,  a  town  of  northern  France  in  tbe  department  of 
Seine,  on  the  Canal  d'Ourcq,  adjoining  the  fortirications  of  Paris 
on  the  north-east.  Pop.  OooO),  32,604.  The  manufacture 
of  boiTcrs,  railway  wagons,  machinery,  oli,  glass,  chemicals, 
palish  and  perfumery,  and  the  operations  of  dye-works,  foundries 
and  distilleries,  represent  some  of  the  varied  branches  of  its 
industrial  activity.  There  ts  also  a  state-manufaCtoiy  of 
tobacco: ' 

PAMTMRAPH.  or  PANTACUrH  (from  the  CteA  irdm,  all, 
and  7p&^«ir,  to  write),  an  instrument  for  making  a  leduced,  aa 
cnbrgcd,  or  an  exact  copy  of  a  plane  figure. 

In  its  commonest  form  it  consists  of  Im  toog  arms,  A9  and  AC 
{He.  I),  jointed  together  at  .4.  and  two  short  arms,  FD  and  F£, 

Ciinted  toEcther  at  ^and  with  tbe 
nf  arnu  at  D  and  E:  FD  a  made 
exactly  equal  to  AE  and  FE  to 
AD.to  that  ADFE  a  a  paraltclo- 
enm  whatever  the  angfc  at  A. 
The  ittstniment  IsnupportM)  parallel 
to  the  paper  on  castors,  on  which  it 
moves  Iretly  A  tube  is  usually 
fixed  vertically  at  c,  near  the  ex- 
ircmity  of  the  long  arm  AC,  and 
nmtlar  tubes  an  mounted  en  pbtet 
whkb  slide  along  ^  ■hart  arms 
BD  and  FI>;  ttiey  are  intended  to  hold  cither  the  axle  fnn  on  a 
wcii^ted  tukrum  round  which  the  Instniroent  turns,  or  a  stcd 
pointer,  ora  pencil,  interchangeably.  When  the  centra  of  the  tubes 
■re  exactly  in  a  srrdght  line,  as  on  tbe  dotted  Une  hfe,  the  smaB 
triangle  bfD  will  always  be  dmilar  to  the  lacgi  (rionrie  tkA'i  and  Ihok 
if  tbe  lulcruiD  is  placed  ander  6,  the  pencil  at  /.  and  the  pointer  at  c, 
when  the  inMrumenl  b  moved  round  the  fulcrum  aia  iMvot.  tbe  pencil 
and  the  pointer  wll)  move  parallel  to  each  other  through  distances 
which  will  be  lespectivelv  in  the  prvpotiion  o(  M  to  6e ;  ihui  tbe  pencil 
at  /  draws  a  reduced  eopy  of  tbe  map  under  the  pcmner  at  r;  if  the 
pencil  and  the  pointer  were  intcrdiai^ed  an  enlarged  copy  would  be 
drawn;  if  the  fulcrum  and  pencil  were  interchanfied,  and  the  sTidcra 
(ct  for  /  to  bisect  E>c,  the  map  would  be  cofned  exactly.  Lines  are 
engraved  on  the  arms  90  and  FD. to  indicate  the  ^ilionS  towbich 
the  Sliders  muM  bt  set  (or  the  ratios     I-  •    which  are  conuwmly 

'"'the  siiuaiv  pantograph  of  Adrian  Gavard  consists  of  two  paduatcd 
arms  which  arc  pivoted  on  a  plain  bar  and  connected  by  %JttdMn4 
bar  AHng  between  them  Aiou^om  their  eatin  leqp* 


Ftc.  I. 
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U  any  icqulml  dbtUM  (mn  tbe  ptain  bar;  •  aSifliit  phte  carryinff 
a  vertical  tube.  10  bold  dther  the  axle  ot  the  rukram,  ihe  pencil, 
or  the  pmnter,  u  mounied  on  one  of  the  omu  and  on  a  prolonKatioi) 
of  the  piain  Mr  beyoml  the  other  ann,  and  alw  on  the  gracfuated 
coonectini  bariaadan  additioaal  arm  b  provided  by  meau  of  which 
fcductiona  bdow  or  enlatsemeott  above  tbe  acalea  given  on  tlie 
iiKlTunicnt  can  bi  readily  effected. 

.  Thecirftyro^  (Gr.  (not,  form)  iidcilgned  totuperMdethepanto- 
mph,  which  !■  tomewhat  unsleadv,  having  wveral  Mpports  and 
joint*.  It  ii  composed  of  three  graduated  bars,  one  of  which  ia  held 
over  3  fulcnim  and  carries  the  oihen,  which  Are  lighter,  one  at  each 
extremity.  The  three  bar*  are  movable  from  cod  to  end  in  box- 
toclcet*.  each  having  an  Index  and  a  vernier  in  contact  with  the 
graduated  scale.  The  bos-socket  of  the  principal  bar  turns  round 
tbe  vertical  axle  of  the  fulcrum;  that  of  each  tide  bar  is  attached 
to  a  vertical  axle,  which  also  carries  a  grooved  wheel  of  lai^ie 
diameter  and  turn*  in  a  collar  at  either  end  of  tbe  principal  bar. 
The  two  wheel*  arc  of  exactly  the  ume  diameter  and  are  connected 
by  a  steel  band  fitiins  tightly  into  the  groove*,  to  that  they  always 
turn  together  thioueli  identical  arcs;  thus  the  tide  ban  over  which 
they  are  icspectivefy  mounted,  when  once  set  parallel,  turn  with 
thciQ  arid  always  remain  parallel.  A  painter  it  neld  at  the  end  of 
one  of  tbe  wde  bars  and  a  peixil  at  the  diagonally  oppasitc  end  of 
tbo  other.  The  bars  may  be  readily  set  by  tbrir  graduated  tcales 
10  position*  in  which  the  dittancea  of  the  pencil  and  the  pointer 
from  the  fulcrum  will  always  be  in  tbe  ratio  of  the  given  and  the 
requited  map  scales. 

'  Numerous  other  modifications  have  been  proposed  from  time  to 
time:  many  forms  are  described  in  C.  Pellehn'a  Der  Pantopopk 
(Berlin,  1903). 

PAKTOmilB,  a  term  which  has  beeo  employed  in  diScrcot 
Kiuea  at  difierent  timet  in  the  history  of  the  drama.  Of  the 
Roman  pa/Uomimuj,  a  spectacular  kind  of  play  in  which  the 
functJoM  of  ibe  actor  were  confined  to  gesttcuktioD  and  dancing, 
while  occasional  music  was  sung  by  a  cbonit  or  behind  the  scenes, 
some  account  is  given  under  Draua.  Id  Roman  usage  the 
terra  was  applied  both  to  the  actor  of  this  kind  of  play  and  to 
the  play  itself;  less  logically,  we  also  use  the  term  to  signify 
the  method  of  tbe  actor  when  con&ned  to  gesticulation.  His- 
torically speaking,  so  far  as  the  Western  di'ama  is  concerned 
there  is  no  intrinsic  difference  between  the  Roman  panlomimut 
and  the  modem  "  ballet  of  action,"  except  that  the  latter  is 
accompanied  by  instrumental  music  only,  and  that  the  per- 
•oitages  appearing  in  it  are  not  usually  masked.  The  English 
"  dumb-show,"  though  fulfilling  a  special  purpose  of  its  own, 
was  likewise  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  pantomimic.  The 
modern  pantomime,  as  the  word  is  still  used,  more  especially  in 
connexion  with  the  English  stage,  signifies  a  dramatic  enter- 
tainment in  which  the 'action  is  carried  on  with  tbo  help  ol 
Spectacle,  music  and  dancing,  and  in  which  the  performance  <A 
Uiat  action  or  of  itsadjuncts  is  conducted  by  certain  conventional 
characters,  originally  derived  from  Italian  "masked  comedy," 
itself  an  adaptation  of  the  fabuiae  AltUanae  o[  ancient  Italy. 
Were  it  not  for  this  addition,  it  would  be  difficult  to  define 
modem  pantomime  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  masque;  and 
the  least  rational  of  Englbh  dramatic  species  would  have  to  be 
regarded  as  essentially  identical  with  another  to  which  English 
literature  owes  some  of  its  choicest  fruit. 

The  contributory  elements  which  modem  pantomime  contains 
very  speedily,  though  in  varying  proportions  and  manifold 
combinations,  introduced  themselves  into  the  modem  drama  as 
it  had  been  called  into  life  by  the  Renaissance.  In  Italy  the 
transition  was  almost  imperceptible  from  the  pastoral  drama 
to  the  opera;  on  the  Spanish  stage  ballets  with  allegorical 
figures  and  military  spectacles  were  known  towards  the  close 
of  the  i6th  century;  in  France  ballets  were  introduced  in  the 
days  of  Marie  de'  Medici,  and  the  popularity  of  the  opera  was 
fully  established  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  history  of  these  elements  need  not  be  pursued  here,  hut 
tltere  is  a  qiccial  ingredient  in  modem  pantomime  of  which 
something  more  has  to  be  said.  From  the  latter  part  of  the 
i6th  century  (Henry  III.  in  1596,  sought  to  divert  the  dreaded 
states-general  at  Blob  by  means  of  the  celebrated  Italian  com- 
pany of  the  Geiott)  professional  Italian  comedy  {eomnudut  dell' 
arte,  called  commtdia  olP  imprniso  only  because  of  the  akill  with 
which  tbe  schemes  o(  its  plays  were  filled  up  by  improvisation) 
had  found  its  way  to  Faria  with  iti  merry  company  oI  characters, 


partly  corresponding  to  the  favouiile  types  of  tcsnlar  cooaij 

both  andent  and  modem,  but  largely  borrowed  from  the  new 
specie*  of  masked  comedy — to  called  from  its  aaioa  bcsg 
carried  on  by  certain  typical  figures  in  masks — said  to  luve  beta 
invented  earlier  in  tbe  same  cent  ury  by  Angclo  Bcoko  (Rumiie; 
of  Padua.  Theae  types,  local  in  ori^,  included  Pamlaiam  the 
Venetian  merchant,  who  survives  in  the  uncommertdzl  Panlaltim, 
the  Bologncse  DMort.  The  Zmmu  (Cmsmmm)  trcrc  the  do- 
mestic aervuU  is  this  vedss  o(  comedy,  ud  indudcd  oBosg 
other  varieties  the  ^r/ecciUw.  TUs  is  1^      ibe  most  totcrest- 
ing  of  these  types,  and  by  far  the  beat  discussed.  ThtArUtckint 
was  formerly  supposed  to  have  been,  like  tbe  rest,  of  ItaiiaB 
origin.  The  veiy  remarkable  contribuitoo  (cited  bdow)  of  Dr 
0 1  to  Diiesen  U  the  lilenture  of  [dk-hHC  as  well  a*  to  that  of  the 
stage  seems  however  to  establish  the  conclusion  (to  which  caiiki 
conjectures  pointed)  that  the  word  Harle^i»  or  HgrUqmtM  is  d 
French  origin,  and  that  the  dramatic  figure  of  Hsrlequis  is  aa 
cvolutkui  from  the  popular  traditioa  of  tbe  harlrhin  frfl. 
mentioned  about  tbe  end  of  the  nth  century  bgr  tbe  NorBan 
Ordericus  Vitals.  Tbe  "  damned  souls  "  of  legeml  bccuK  the 
comic  demons  of  later  centuries,  the  croque-ielt  with  the  devil's 
mask;  they  left  the  impress  of  their  likeness  on  the  hcli-nKnith 
of  the  religious  drama,  but  were  gradual^  humajiiaed  as  a 
favourite  type  of  tbe  Parisian  popular  street-masques  (cAo/ncru) 
of  the  i4th  and  isth  centuries.  Italian  literature  contains  only 
a  tingle  passage  before  tbe  end  of  the  i6th  century  which  can 
be  brought  into  any  connexion  with  this  type — the  alickiaa 
(cat's  back)  of  canto  »i  of  the  Juftmo.    The  French  harle- 
quin was,  however,  easily  adopted  into  the  family  of  Italiaa 
comedy,  where  be  may,  like  his  costume,'  have  been  mssodared 
with  early  national  traditions,  and  where  he  continued  to  diverge 
from  his  fellow  Zanmis  of  the  stolid  sort,  the  Stmpin  of  Frentk 
comedy-farce.  From  the  time  of  the  perfonnanccs  in  Fraoce  of 
the  celebrated  Ftdeli  company,  which  played  there  at  intervals 
from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  lytb  century  onward^ 
performing  in  a  court  ballet  in  1636,  Tristran  Marlinelli  had  been 
its  harlequin,  and  the  character  thus  preceded  that  of  the 
Parisian  favourite  THvclin,  whose  name  Cardinal  de  Retx  was 
fond  of  applying  to  Cardinal  Mazarin.  There  can  be  no  pretence 
here  of  pursuing  the  French  harlequin  through  his  later  dcvekp- 
mcnts  in  the  various  species  of  the  comic  drama,  including 
tliat  of  the  marionettes,  or  of  examining  the  histoiy  t£  bis 
supersession  by  Pierrot  and  of  his  ultimate  ex  tinetioa. 

Students  of  French  comedy,  and  of  Moliirc  in  particular,  tie 
aware  of  tlie  influence  of  the  Italian  playett  upon  tbe  pn^rca 
of  French  comedy,  and  upon  the  works  of  its  incomparable 
master.  In  other  countries,  where  the  favourite  types  ol 
Italian  popular  comedy  had  been  less  generally  seen  or  were 
unknown,  papular  comic  figures  such  as  the  English  fools  ud 
clowns,  the  German  Hamwufit,  or  the  Dutch  Piekelktrinf,  weie 
ready  to  renew  themselves  in  any  and  every  fashion  which 
preserved  to  them  the  gross  salt  favoured  by  their  patroov 
Indeed,  in  Germany,  where  the  term  pantomime  was  not  used, 
a  rude  form  of  dramatic  buffoonery,  corresponding  to  the  coaner 
sides  of  the  modem  English  species  so-called,  long  flourished,  and 
threw  back  for  centuries  the  progress  of  the  regular  drama. 
The  banishment  of  Uanaturtt  from  the  German  stage  was 
formally  proclaimed  by  the  famous  actress  Caroline  Neuber  at 
Leipzig  in  a  play  composed  for  tbe  purpose  in  1737.  After  being 
at  last  suppreued,  it  found  a  commendable  substitute  in  tbe 
modem  Zauberposse,  the  more  genial  Vienna  counletpatt  of  tlM 
Paris  f£crie  and  the  modem  English  cxttavaganaa. 

In  England,  where  the  masque  was  only  quite  ezcepttoaaQy 
revived  after  the  Restoration,  the  love  of  spectacle  and  otha 
frivolous  allurements  was  at  first  mainly  met  by  tbe  varions 
forms  of  dramatic  entertainment  which  went  by  the  name  of 
"  opera."  In  the  preface  tOi4f&»0t(aM^j4/&aiiiHr  (1685),  Dfyden 
^ves  a  definition  of  opera  which  would  fairiy  apply  to  modem 
cxtravagansa,  or  to  modern  pantomime  with  the  harlequinade 

*  The  traditional  coMume  of  the  ancient  Roman  mimi  indiMM 
the  enlwM&M  or  varkfatcd  (haikqiiin's)  iacket,  the  ihav  imi, 
the  sooty  face  and  the  unshod  (eec 
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left  Mit.  ChanctcMkndnc  wm,  however,  at  tbe  uine  (iste 
largely  introduced  into  ngukr  comedy;  and,  «a  the  theatres 
vied  with  one  aootber  In  sedtinc  fuenoifiw  mti»  to  gtln  the 

favour  of  the  paUic,  the  English  Mage  wu  fully  prepared  ioi  the 
innovation  which  awaited  it.  Curiously  enough,  the  long-lived 
twt  cumbtout  growth  called  puitomime  in  Eni^and  owes  ita 
imtnediate  origin  to  the  ^ffgj■^|^■'^^«  of  a  dmnatic  ipfdfa  vhich 
bu  articLicaUy  fnndibed  congenial  ddight  to  neai^  two 
of  Frenchmen.  Of  the  early  hist«y  of  widerUU  it  most  here 
suffice  to  say  that  the  unprivileged  acton,  at  the  fairs,  wlio  had 
borrowed  lonw  of  the  favourite  charactes-typeaof  Itall«i  popular 
coKcdy,  after  dodiiig  pcohiUtioos  against  tbe  use  by  than  of 
dialogue  and  MOg,  were  at  last  allowed  to  Ktop  a  comic  op«a 
of  tbdr  otra.  About  the  secmd  quarter  of  the  iBth  century, 
before  these  perfonncrs  were  Incorporated  with  the  Italians,  the 
li^t  kind  oi  dramatic  entertafaunent  comUnlog  pantooiime 
proper  with  dialogue  and  song  enjoyed  hi^  favour  with  tbe 
Frojch  and  tbdr  visitors  during  this  period  of  peace.  The 
vamJaille  was  cultivated  by  Le  Sage  and  other  writers  f>f  mark, 
though  it  did  not  conquer  an  enduring  place  in  dramatic  litera- 
ture till  rather  later,  when  it  had,  moreover,  been  mmidetdy 
nationaKwd  by  the  emnrioo  of  the  Italian  typei. 

It  waa  this  pt^mlar  ^icdea  of  entertainment  wUdi,  under  the 
name  of  pantomime,  was  transfAuited  to  England  before  in 
France  it  had  attained  to  any  fixed  form,  or  could  claim  for  Its 
productions  any  place  In  dramatic  literatme.  CoUey  Cibber 
mentions  as  the  fint  enn^,  followed  hy  "  that  Succearion  (tf 
monstrous  Medlies,"  a  piece  on  tbe  story  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
which  was  still  in  dumb-show;  for  he  describes  it  as  "  form'd  Into 
a  connected  Presentation  of  Bances  in  Character,  wherein  the 
Passions  were  so  happily  expressed,  and  the  whole  Story  so 
(ot«lligibly  told,  by  a  mttte  Nairatloa  of  Gesture  wly,  that  even 
thinUng  Spectators  allow'd  It  both  a  pleasing  and  a  rational 
^teitalnmcnt."  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Harlequin  and 
bis  companions  figured  in  this  piece.  Genesl,  who  has  no 
record  <rf  it,  dates  the  period  when  such  entert^nmeots  first 
came  into  vogoe  in  Engtsnd  about  1793.  In  diat  year  the 
pantomime  of  Balequhi  Dr  Fausha  had  been  produced  at  Drury 
Lane — its  author  being  John  Thurmond,  a  dancing  master, -who 
afterwards  (in  1737)  published  a  grotesque  entertainment  called 
Tb  Uistr,  or  Wapter  and  Abericeck  (a  copy  (rf  this  is  in  the 
Dyce  Library).  Rovnprai,  in  December  1723,  John  Rich 
(1691-1761),  then  hssee  <rf  the  theatre  in  Lionln's  Inn  Fields, 
produced  there  as  a  rival  pantomime  The  Ntcnmancar,  or 
Sislory  of  Dr  Foustui,  no  doubt,  says  Genest,  "  gotten  up  with 
superior  splendour."  He  had  as  car^  as  1717  been  connected 
with  the  production  of  a  piece  called  Borkquim  Executed,  and 
there  seem  traces  of  simflar  entertainments  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1700.  But  it  was  the  inspiriting  influence  of  French  example 
•ad  the  keen  rivalry  between  tbe  London  houses,  r^hich  in  1713 
really  established  pantomime  on  the  English  stage.  Rich  was 
ftt  the  tine  fi^titv  a  difficult  battle  against  Dnuy  Lane,  and 
his  pantomimes  at  LIncohi's  Inn  Fields,  and  afterwards  at 
Covent  Garden,  were  extraordinarily  successfuL  He  was 
hintseU  an  Inimitable  harlequin,  and  from  Gurick's  lines  in  his 
boDOor  it  appears  that  his  acting  consisted  of  "  frolic  gestures  " 
without  w«ds.  The  favourite  Drury  Lone  haricquin  was 
Knkethman  (Pope's  "poor  Pinky");  readers  of  the  TaSer 
(No.  1S8)  win  remember  the  Ironical  nicety  with  which  his  merits 
are  neighed  against  those  of  his  competitor  Bullock  at  the 
Otherhouse.  Colley  Cibber,  when  described  by  Pope  as"  mount- 
ing the'wbid  on  grinning  dragons "  briddy  dei^  having  in 
his  own  person  or  otherwise  encouraged  such  fooleries;  in  his 
Apology,  however,  he  enters  into  an  elaborate  defence  01  himself 
for  having  allowed  himself  to  be  forced  into  countenancing 
the  "  gin-shops  of  the  stage,"  pleading  that  he  was  justified 
by  neccsuty,  as  Henry  IV.  was  in  changing  Us  religion.  Another 
butt  of  Pope's,  Lewis  TtMobald.washimsdtthe  author  of  more 
tlian  one  pantomime;  thdr  titles  already  ran  in  the  familiar 
fashion,  e.g.  A  DramalUk  Enterlainmera,  calPd  Harlequin  a 
Sorcerer,  vifh  tbe  Lotes  of  Pluto  and  Prowpiue  (ms;  the  "  book 
of  the  muds,"  as  It  may  be  called,  is  is  the  Dyce  library).  In 


another  early  pantwnime  (aho  In  tbe  Dyce  Library)  called 
PerumamdAndnmeda,wmAeIlat€eSCehKMm,orTlKFIy^ 
tmat,  tb««  are  five  "  interludes,  three  seriona  and  two  conUc." 
Tliis  b  precisdy  in  the  manner  of  Ftdding's  dramatic  squib 
agauist  pantomimes,  T^lmbU^IvWll  Diet,  or  Phaeton  in  lie  Suds, 
first  acted  in  1744,  and  ironically  dedicated  to  "  Mr  Jdbn  Lun," 
tba  name  Ibat  Rich  dKwe  to  assume  as  harlequin.  It  b  a  capital 
tnt  of  bnrleBque,  wMdi  seems  to  have  been  i&ectly  suggested  by 
Pritchard's  Fall  of  Pkattan,  produced  In  1736. 

There  seems  no  need  to  pursue  further  the  histoiy  of  En^isb 
pantomime  in  detaiL  "  Things  of  this  nature  are  above 
critidnn,"  aa  Mr  Macbbie,  tbe  "  composer  "  of  PAoctow,  says  fai 
Fielding's  piece.  The  attempt  was  made  more  than  once  to  free 
the  stage  from  the  Incubus  of  oitertainments  to  which  the  public 
persisted  in  flocking;  in  vain  C^ley  CUiber  at  first  laid  down  tbe 
rule  of  never  ^ving  a  pantomime  together  with  a  good  plt^;  in 
vain  his  son  Theopbilus  after  him  advised  ibe  return  of  part  of 
tbe  entrance  money  to  those  who  would  leave  the  boaie  b^ore 
tbe  pantomime  began.  "It  may  be  questioned,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "  if  there  was  a  demand  for  the  return  of  £30  in  ten 
years."  Pantomime  carried  everything  before  it  when  th«e 
were  several  theatres  in  London,  and  a  dearth  of  high  dramatic 
talent  prevailed  in  all;  and,  allowing  for  occasional  counter- 
attractions  of  a  not  very  dissimilar  nature,  pantomline  continued 
to  flourish  after  the  Licensing  Act  of  1737  had  restricted  the 
number  of  London  play-bouses,  and  after  Ganick's  stsr  had  risen 
bn  the  theatrical  horizon.  He  was  himsdf  obliged  to  satbfy 
the  public  antetite,  and  to  disoUige  the  admirers  of  Ills  art,  bi 
deference  to  the  drama's  most  imperious  patrons— the  public  at 
large. 

In  France  an  attempt  was  made  by  Novme  {q.t.)  to  restore 
pantomime  proper  to  tbe  stage  as  an  fatdependent  spedcs,  by 
treating  mytbcdo^cal  subjects  seriously  in  artificial  baDeta. 

This  attempt,  which  of  course  could  not  prove  permanently 
successful,  met  in  England  also  with  great  applause.  In  an 
anonymous  tract  of  the  year  1789  in  the  Dyce  library,  attributed 
by  Dyce  to  Archdeacon  Nares  (the  'author  of  the  Gbiiory), 
Noverre's  pantomime  or  ballet  Cupid  and  Psycie  is  commended 
as  of  very  extraordinary  merit  in  the  choice  and  execution  of 
the  subject.  It  seems  to  have  been  without  words.  Tbe  writer 
of  the  tract  states  that  "  very  Intdy  the  serious  pantomime  tuu 
made  a  new  advance  in  this  country,  and  has  gained  estaUiib- 
ment  hi  an  Ea^lsh  theatre  but  be  leaves  it  an  open  qncstkn 
whether  the  grand  ballet  of  Medea  and  Jason  (apparently  pro- 
duccd  a  few  years  earlier,  for  a  burlesque  on  tbe  subject  came  out 
in  i78i)wa$  the  first  complete  performance  of  the  Idod  produced 
in  &igbod.  He  also  notes  Tie  Death  ^  Captmn  Cook,  adapted 
from  the  Parisian  stage,  as  posscsdng  consIdetaUe  dramatic 
merit,  and  exhibiting  "  a  pleasing  picture  of  savage  customs  and 
manners." 

To  conclude,  the  chief  difference  between  the  earlier  and  later 
forms  of  English  pantomime  seems  to  lie  in  tbe  foct  that  ia  the 
earlier  Harlequin  pervaded  the  acUon,  appearing  in  the.annic 
scenes  which  alternated  throughout  the  piece  with  the  serious 
which  formed  the  backbone  of  the  story.  Columbine  (origioally 
in  Italian  comedy  Harlequin's  daughter}  was  generally  a  village 
mdden  courted  by  her  adventurous  lover,  whom  village  con- 
stables pursued,  thus  performing  the  laborious  part  of  the  police 
man  of  the  modem  harlequinade.  The  brilliant  scenic  effects 
were  of  course  accumulated,  instead  of  upon  the  transformation 
scene,  upon  the  last  scene  of  aU,  which  in  modem  pantomime 
follows  upon  the  sfiadowy  chase  (rf  the  characters  called  thcrotfy. 
The  commanding  influence  of  the  clown,  to  whom  pantalooi 
is  attached  as  friend,  flatterer  and  foil,  seems  to  be  of  compara- 
tively modern  growth;  the  most  famous  of  his  craft  was  un- 
doubtedly Joseph  Grimaldi  (1779-1837).  His  memory  is  above 
all  connected  with  the  famous  pantomime  of  MMer  Goes*, 
produced  at  Covent  Garden  m  1S06.  The  older  British  type  of 
Christmas  pantomime,  which  kept  its  place  in  London  UH  the 
'seventies,  has  been  preserved  from  oblivion  in  Thackeray's 
Sketches  and  Travels  in  London.  The  spcdes  b  not  yet  wholly 
extinct;  bat,  by  degrees,  the  rise  of  tbe  music-haUi  and  thin 
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p<^u1&rity  of  K  new  type  of  miuic-hall  perfoncer  inllucQced  the 
character  of  the  show  which  was  given  under  the  Dame  of  a 
Cbrislcws  panloniime  at  the  thcatns,  and  it  became  more  of  a 
burleaque  "  variety  entcrtamment,"  dovetailed  into  a  fairy  play 
and  with  tbe  "  harlequinade  "  part  (which  had  formed  the  closing 
KCDC  of  the  older  sort)  sometimes  omitted.  The  word  had  really 
lest  its  meanlog.  Tbe  thing  itself  survived  rather  in  such 
occasional  appearancei  of  the  Pierrot  "  drama  wilboat  words  " 
as  charmed  London  playfloen  in  tbe  early  'ninetic*  in  aucb 

AUTHOBrriBs.— For  a  ^eneial  urvev  tte  K.  V  F.  TKfftX, 
CadUfUi  da  CroUst-Komtfcben,  rcvited  ed.  by  F.  W.  Evebng 
li96j)i  A.  Pttugio.  ZhclwKMire  hiiloriaiu  rl  pittortsinte  iu  thidire 
tpam,  1885}.  As  to  the  comttudia  ddCarU,  natked,  comedy,  in 
ftaty  and  France,  and  tbrir  inllueDce  on  French  regular  comedy, 
MeLMobnd,  ttofitrt  tt  la  comidie  lUaienue  (and  ed.,  Paris.  1867), 
and  O.  Driesen's  remarkable  Kudy,  Der  Unptunt  dei  Uarltkm 
(Berlin,  I904)-  As  to  the  German  llanswurst  and  Hansvursliaden, 
ttc  G.  Cervinus,  GttckukU  der  deutsehtn  Duktunt,  vol.  iii  (Leipzls. 
1853); E.  DeviMnt.CeKA.(iwifci(t*rteiiS(Aow^*wij/,vo1.ii.  (Leip- 
zig. 1&4B) ,  and  as  to  the  German  Harlequin,  Letsiog's  Hamburtiicht 
Dramaturiit,  no.  IS  (I7&7),  and  the  reference  there  to  Justus 
Moier's  RarUkin  odtr  Verlkeidifung  dts  CroUsk-KomiKhen  (iTbi). 
As  to  English  pantomime,  sec  Ocnest,  AecouKt  of  the  Eii[Iisk  Stoje 
( 10  vols..  Bath,  1631}.  rspcctally  vol.  iil ;  Dibdin,  CmnpleU  Hulory 
tflkeSlaei  (S  ycHs..  London,  1800), eswcially  vtds.  ii.,  iv.,  and  v., 
A pdmyfir  tkt  Life  of  CaUcy  CMer,  ed.  R.  W.  Lowe  (a  vols.,  Liondon, 
tm93le.FiuKraid,Lifte}Giirrick(^\6U,,  London,  1868). 

(A.  W.  W.) 

VKintK,  a' town  of  north-western  Spaui,  In  the  province  of 
Lugo;  in  a  mountainous  district,  watered  by  the  riven  Miito 
andCabe.  P(^.  (iqoo),  13,988.  Uvestock  is  extensively  reared, 
and  large  quantities  of  wheat,  wine,  oats  and  potatoes  are 
produced.  Tbe  other  industries  are  distilling  and  linen 
manufacture.  Tbe  nearert  rulway  aUUon  is  6  tn.  east,  at 
Monlforte. 

PAMTRT  (0.  Fr.  paneltrU;  Med.  Lat.  panetaria,  a  bread-shop, 
from  pants,  bread),  originaUy  a  room  in  a  house  used  for  the 
storage  of  bread,  hence  "  panlcr  "  or  "  pantlcr,"  an  ofDccr  of  a 
houwhold  in  charge  of  the  bread  and  stores.  In  the  royal  housc- 
hoM  of  England  the  ofGce  waa  merged  in  that  of  butler.  At 
coronations  the  office  of  "  panneter  "  was  held  by  the  lord  ot  the 
nianor  of  Kibworlh  Beauchamp;  it  was  bis  duty  to  cany  the 
uU-cellar  and  carving-knives  to  the  foyal  Uble,  and  be  kept 
tLi'w:  as  his  fee.  The  last  bolder  of  the  office  was  Ambrose 
f)u<llcy,  ion  of  John,  duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Elizabeth's 
coronation.  At  his  death  the  manor  reverted  to  tbe  Crown. 
"  Pantry  "  was  early  widened  in  meaning  to  include  a  room  in  a 
house  used  for  the  storing  of  all  kinds  of  food,  and  is  now 
r'^Mricted  to  the  butler's  or  inrbNinnaid's  room,  where  pUte, 
cMna,  glass,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the  table  is  kept,  and  duUes  in 
r.rinMion  with  the  serving  of  the  table  are  performed. 

PAMTUN  (PANTOtni),  a  form  of  verse  of  Malay  origin.  An 
imiution  of  the  form  has  been  adopted  in  French  and  also  in 
KiiKliih  verse,  where  ft  b  known  as  "pantoum."  The  Malay 
p.iniun  Is  a  quatrain,  the  firrt  and  third  and  the  second  and  fourth 
llm.-s  of  which  rhyme.  Tbe  peculiarity  of  the  verse-form  resides 
In  the  fact  that  the  first  two  Unes  have  as  a  rule  no  actual 
nmnexlon,  in  so  far  as  meaning  is  concerned,  with  the  two  last, 
in  with  one  another,  and  have  for  their  roism  d'tlrt  a  means 
Of  aupplying  rhymes  for  the  conduding  lines.  For  instancci — 

SdnOdek  kSyu  di-HmH 
Benant  kdrab  btr-iimput  pOltk! 
5dn{fok  dSidok  ba-tiiidek  riba. 
Ja»Cat  di-Urap  kala-kan  M/cA. 

Thi-  rhmlfKlendron  is  a  wood  of  the  Juncle,  , 

'Ihr  itrinKi  within  the  f rane-work  of  the  loom  are  in  a  tangfcd 

It  f»  iruP  ihat  I  iit  on  thy  lap.  .    .        .  ^ 
Uui  il<>  ii'it  therefore  cherish  the  hope  that  thou  canst  take 
any  oilier  liberty. 
Tfrre,  It  will  he  seen,  the  first  two  Ones  liave  no  meaning, 
iVdtgh  ac(f.r<ling  to  the  Malayan  mind,  on  occasion,  these 
"rhymr  making'*  Ibies  are  held  to  contain  some  obscure, 
symlw»llfnl  ffference  to  those  which  follow  them.  Hie  Malay 
Is  a«l  Gsaillni  with  regard  to  Uw  conectnesi  ot  bis  rbyme«| 


and  to  his  ear  ruaia  and  nia  rbyme  as  exactly  as  aid 

bUtk.  Jt  should  also  be  noted  that  in  the  above  example,  m  m 
iu>t  infrequently  the  case  with  the  Malay  pamtM,  thtn  h  a 
similar  attempt  at  rhyme  between  the  initial  words  of  ^  ba 
as  well  as  between  tbe  word  with  which  they  eonchide, . 
and  siiK£goti,btnantao>iji»ga»,n)d  tdfap  tnd  kdmp  mU  \ 
to  the  Malayan  car  There  are  large  numbers  of  wcU-kaewr 
pantiM  with  which  practically  all  Malays  arc  wrqoaiated,  vffa 
as  the  commoner  proverbs  are  familiar  to  us  all,  and  it  is  aoi  aa 
infrequent  practice  in  converaatkn  for  the  first  line  oi  m  ptftm- 
v\t„  one  of  the  two  lines  to  irtkkh  no  real  meaning  attacto  u 
be  quoted  alone,  the  audience  being  supposed  to  posse*  tht 
necessary  knowledge  to  (it  on  the  remaining  liocs  for  himself  as: 
thus  to  discover  the  signi6cance  of  tbe  aOuaioo.  Among  cathiiTsi 
Mabys.  more  especially  those  living  in  tbe  oeighboutiMsed  oi  the 
raja's  court,  new  ^n/iia  are  constantly  being  compeaed,  minr<^ 
ihem  being  of  a  lugUy  lo[dcal  chataicter,  and  these  irapcons- 
tions  are  quoted  firwn  man  to  man  untfl  they  become  corrent  fiie 
the  old,  well-known  verses,  though  within  a  far  more  mukua 
area.  Often  too,  the  panlun  is  used  in  love-makUig,  b«t  they  ut 
then  usually  composed  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  autbor  aad  ix 
the  delectation  of  his  ladyloves,  and  do  not  find  tliair  wajr  mat 
the  pntdic  stock  of  verses.  "  Capping  "  ^iirm»  is  alaa  a  mc 
uncommon  pastime,  and  many  Malays  will  continue  aodk  eon- 
tests  for  hours  without  once  repeating  tbe  same  vecse,  and  odes 
improvising  quatrains  when  their  stock  threatens  ta 
exhausted.  When  this  game  is  played  by  skilled, 
the  patxtiM  last  quoted,  and  very  frequently  tbo  nrmnd 
thereof,  is  uaod  as  the  tag  on  to  which  to  hang  tbe  auocwdiag 
verse. 

The  "  panlmtm  "  as  a  form  of  vene  was  intioduced  into  Fresck 
by  Victor  Hugo  in  Let  Orientatet  {1839)  It  ms  also  pcsctiBel 
by  TlifodoFe  de  Ba&vUle  and  Leconu  de  lide.  AuMia  Dobsoa'i 
In  Town  is  an  example  ot  its  use,  in  a  lighter  ttii'T'kt.  ia 
English.  lathe  French  and  English  imitation  the  verse  fana  it 
in  four-Une  staaaaa,  the  second  and  fourth  line  ot  each  vcsie 
forming  the  fiist  and  third  of  the  next,  and  sp  w  to  tbe  hat 
stanza,  where  the.  first  and  tfuid  line  of  tbe  first  staaaa  feca 
tbe  second  and  fourth  line.  (H.  CiJ 

PAHYASIS  (more  correctly,  Pakyassis),  of  Halicamasais 
Greek  epic  poet,  uncle  or  cousin  of  Heiodolus,  Souiisbcd  abotf 
470  B-C  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  tynnt  Lygdamis  (r.  4S4l- 
His  chief  poems  were  tbe  Meracldas  in  14  books,  dcscribiiig  the 
adventures  of  Heracles  In  various  parts  of  tbe  worid,  and  tbt 
loiiica  in  elegiacs,  giving  an  account  of  the  foundiog  and  aeitk- 
mcot  of  the  Ionic  colonies  in  Asia  Minor.  Although  not  muck 
esteemed  in  bis  own  time,  which  was  unfavoiinble  to  qac 
poetry,  he  was  highly  thoni^  of  by  later  critics,  some  of  vhao 
assigned  bim  the  next  place  to  Homer  (see  QuintiUan,  /itsf.  trU. 
X,  L  54}.  The  few  extant  fragments  show  battty  and  ftiUaeatf 
expression,  and  harmonious  rhythm. 

Fragments  In  G.  Kinkel.  Epk,  ML  yrapMiifs  (1877),  ccL  «|M>- 
atcly  by  J.  P  Tuchirncr  {1S43):  F.  P  Funcke,  Da  fattyatidU  wda 
(i8j7) :  R.  ICrausic,  Dt  Panyasside  (1S91). 

PAOU.  CESARE  (iS4o-igoi),  Italian  historian  and  palaeo- 
grapher, son  of  senator  Baldassare  Faoli,  was  boro  and  educated 
inFlotcoce.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  givea  an  q^otat- 
ment  in  the  record  office  of  bis  native  dty;  from  1865  to  1871  he 
was  attached  to  the  Archives  of  Sienna,  but  eventually  r^uraed 
to  Florence.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  first  professor  of  palaeo- 
graphy and  di[domatics  at  the  Istiluto  di  Studii  Supcriad  io 
Florence  when  be  contlnncd  to  work  at  the  interpretaitoa  cf 
MSS.  In  18S7  he  became  editor  of  the  Archisio  slmeo  OaiiaM, 
to  which  he  bimsclf  contributed  numerous  articles.  Hts  wodj 
consist  ot  a  large  number  of  historical  essays,  studies  on  palaeo- 
graphy, transcriptions  of  state  and  other  papers,  reviews,  &c 

See  C.  Lu|u.  "  Ceaare  f^oK."  in  the  Arekmo  Momn  itaUam*. 
vol.  xidx.  {1903).  with  a  complete  list  of  his  works, 

PAOU,  PASQUALE  (1711-1S07],  Conicon general  and  patriot, 
was  bom  at  Stretta  ht  tbe  parish  of  Rostino  He  was  tlie  son 
of  Giadnto  Paoli.  who  had  led  the  Corsican  rebels  against 
Genoese  tyranny.    Pastjoale  followed  hb  fiuber  iitfo  eial^ 
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sarvmg  with  dbt&ctioa  in  the  Neapolitan  army;  on  hii  return 
to  Corsica  (f.e.)  he  was  chosen  com  ms  ndCT^n-cbicl  of  Uw  lebel 
Sonet,  and  after  a  ledca  of  successful  actions  he  drore  the 
Gaooeae  from  the  whole  isUnd  except  a  few  coast  towns.  He 
then  Kt  to  wotk  to  teoiganize  the  govenimeat,  intioducing 
mcny  uwful  reforms,  and  he  founded  a  university  at  Corte.  In 
1767  he  wrested  the  island  of  Caprata  from  tlie  Genoese,  who, 
despairing  of  ever  being  able  to  subjugate  Corsica,  again  sold 
their  rights  over  it  to  France.  For  two  years  Faott  fought 
desperately  against  the  new  invaders,  nqtil  in  176$  he  was  de- 
feated by  vastly  superior  forces  under  Count  de  Vaux,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  England.  In  17S9  he  went  to  Paris  with  the 
permission  of  the  constituent  assembly,  and  was  afterwards  scnl 
back  to  Corsica  with  the  rank  of  licutaumt-gcDeraL  Disgusted 
with  the  excesses  of  the  revolutionary  government  and  having 
been-  accused  of  treason  by  the  Convention,  he  summoned  a 
anuiiUa,  or  assembly,  at  Cute  in  1793,  with  himself  as  president 
and  formally  acceded  from  FnuKC  He  then  offered  the  suze- 
rainty of  tiie  island  to  the  British  govemraeat,  but  finding  no 
support  in  that  quarter,  he  was  forced  to  go  into  exile  once  more, 
and  Corsica  became  a  French  dqtanmeat.  He  retired  to  London 
in  1796,  when  he  <Ataiiwd  a  pcodon;  ha  died  on  the  $th  of 
Febnury  1807. 

See  BosncU's  Life  of  JclinseH,  and  his  Aetnmt  «f  Ccrsiea  and 
Mtmoiri  of  P.  Padt  (i7'!8);  N.  Tommasco. "'  Lcttcredi  Pasqaalede 
Pact)  "  (in  Archi-.-io  sloiico  ilaUano,  i^t  EcricEt,  Vol.  and  Delia 
CorsUa,  &c.  (ibid.,  naov.i  scrip,  vol.  p.irti.-  iu);  Pampei,  De  L'ilat 
de  la  Corse  (Paris,  1831 ) ;  Giuvanni  Livi,  "  Lcttcre  inedile  di  Pasquale 
PacAV  {inAtch.  nor.  '.1^1  '.  rirs,  v-il=.  v.  ,iivl  vi.);Bartoli,//ii/«r»o 
<!:  Pascr.l  Paoli  li!,!-.t: .,  i    , i ;  ■  i ..  ■  ■  i  a  /'  ^  tla  intmd'indiptn- 

tlrr.cii  dclia  CoriiJ.,:  i.M;l  i-  .  i,  ]  v ■ :  - J  C : i.'  de  Butufuoco,  Aroe- 
•tntnts  pour  ttrvir  d  I'hiiltirc  de  la  Curse  de  IJ64  d  IJtg  (Bastia,  1859). 

PAPACY*  (a  term  formed  on  the  analogy  of  "  abbacy"  from 
lAt.  P^pa,  pope;  cf.  Fr.  papouU  on  the  analogy  of  nyauti, 
l^Iorence  of  Worcester,  a-d.  1044,  quoted  by  Du  Cangc  j.p. 
Pafa,  has  the  Latin  form  papoiia;  the  New  Eng.  Did.  quotes 
Cower,  Cm/.  L 158,  as  the  earliest  instance  of  the  word  PapacU), 
the  name  most  commonly  applied  to  the  office  and  pKition  tS.  the 
bishop  or  pope  of  Rome,  In  rcspea  both  of  the  ecdesiasUcal  and 
temporal  authority  claimed  by  him,  i.e.  as  successor  of  St  Peter 
and  Vicar  of  Christ,  over  Lhe  Catholic  Church,  and  as  sovereign  of 
the  former  papal  states.  (Sec  PoP£  and  KoiuN  Caxbouc 
Church.) 

J.— Prom  Ae  Oriiitu  h  to8y. 
The  Chiistlaa  community  at  lUmie,  foiuded,  apparently,  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius  (41-54),  at  once  assumed  great 
importance,  oi  is  dearly  attested  by  the  Epistle  to 
PrimMtrv  the  Romans  (58).  It  received  later  the  visit  of  Paul 
gfMw  iriiile  a  prisoner,  and,  according  to  a  tradition  which 
is  now  but  little  disputed,  that  of  the  apostle  Peter. 
Peter  died  there,  In  04,  wifbmit  donbt,  among  the  Chtfstiam 
wbom  Nero  had  put  to  death  as  guilty  of  the  burning  of  Rome. 
Paul's  career  was  also  terminated  at  Rome  by  martyrdom.  Other 
places  had  been  honoured  by  the  presence  and  preaching  of  these 
great  leaders  of  new-born  ChrittJanity;  but  it  b  at  Rome  that 
they  had  bocnc  witness  to  the  Gospel  by  the  shedding  of  their 
Uood;  there  they  were  buried,  and  then-  tombs  were  known  and 
boDonred.  Hme  facts  rendered  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
hi^wtt  degree  sacred.  About  the  time  that  Peter  and  Paul 
died  in  Rome  the  primitive  centre  <A  Christianity — that  lata  say, 
Jentsalem~-was  disappcuing  amidst  the  disaster  of  the  war  of 
tbe  Koman  Empire  with  the  Jews.  Moreover,  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  narrowed  by  Jewirii  Christian  particularism,  was 
hardly  qualified  to  remain  tbe  metropolis  of  Chrlstiamty,  which 
was  gradually  galniag  ground  In  the  Gracco-Roman  world. 
The  ime  centre  of  this  world  was  tbe  capital  of  the  Empire;  the 
ttanifetence  was  consetpiently  accepted  as  natural  at  an  early 

*Ttili  article  Is  a  general  hUtory  in  outline  of  the  paoacy  itBclf. 
Sptsia]  periods,  or  aspects  are  dealt  with  in  fiilter  detail  elsewhere, 
■if.  »  ue  bfogiaphieal  notices  of  the  various  popes,  or  in  such 
■nicies  as  CBoacK  Histobv;  Romak  Cathouc  Church  :  iHVasri- 
TVtts;  CaitOM  Law;  EcctasiASTiCAi.  JuaiSDiCTiON;  ULTlAHMi* 
TamsMiorthcanickaonthevariouscccMMsstical  conacili. 


date.  Tbe  Idea  that  tbe  Roman  Church  Is  at  the  bead  of  the 
other  Churches,  and  has  towards  them  certain  duties  consequent 
on  this  position,  is  expressed  in  various  ways,  with  more  or  less 
deamesi,  in  writings  such  aa  those  of  Clentens  Romanus,  Ignatius 
of  Aniioch  and  Hennas.  In  tbe  and  century  all  Chiistendcm 
flocked  to  Rome;  there  was  a  constant  Mreara  of  peopk — bishops 
from  distant  parts,  apolo^sts  or  heresiorchs.  All  that  was  done 
or  taught  in  Rome  was  immediately  echoed  through  all  the  other 
Chnrchw;  Ireaaeus  and  TertuDian  constantly  lay  stress  upon  tbe 
tradition  of  tbe  Roman  Church,  which  in  those  very  early  days 
was  almost  without  rivals,  save  in  A^,  where  there  were  a 
number  of  flourishing  Churches,  also  apost<dic  In  origin,  forming 
a  compact  group  and  consdous  of  their  dignity,  lhe  great 
reception  ^ven  to  Polycarp  on  hb  visit  to  Rome  hi  aj>.  155  and 
the  attitude  of  St  Irenaeas  show  that  on  the  whole  the  traditions 
of  Rome  and  of  Asia  harmonized  quite  welL  They  came  into 
conflia,  however  <c.  a.d.  190),  on  the  question  of  the  cdetnatien 
of  the  festival  of  Easter.  The  bishop  of  Rome,  \nctor,  desired 
his  colleagues  In  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  to  form  theu- 
sdves  into  councils  to  inquire  Into  this  matter. 
The  invitation  Wu  accepted  by  all;  and,  the  con-  a!1SiH^»i 
Eultation  rcsultuig  In  favour  of  the  Roman  usage,  ttgjawy 
Victor  thought  fit  toexdndetherecaldlrant  Churches 
of  A^  from  the  Catbolfc  communion.  His  conduct  in  this 
dispute,  thott^  Ita  aeverity  may  have  been  open  to  t^tidsm,* 
Indicates  a  very  definite  conception  on  his  part  of  his  authority 
over  the  universal  Church.  In  the  jrd  century  the  same  position 
was  matntaioed,  and  the  beads  of  the  Roman  Church  continued 
to  speak  with  the  greatest  authority.  We  find  cases  of  thrir 
intervention  la  the  ecclesiastical  aSabv  of  Alexandria,  of  the 
East,  of  Africa,  Gaul  and  Spain.  Though  the  manner  in  which 
they  wielded  their  authority  sometimes  meets  with  criticism 
(Irenaeus,  Cyprian,  Finnillanas),  the  principle  of  it  is  never 
questioned.  However,  as  time  went  on,  certain  Churches 
became  powerful  centres  of  Christianity,  and  even  when  they  did 
not  come  iuto  conflict  with  her,  their  very  existence  tended  to 
diminish  the  prestige  of  tbe  Roman  Church. 

After  the  period  of  the  persecutions  had  passed  by,  the 
great  ecdeaiastical  capitals  Carthage,  Alexandria,  Antloch  and 
Coaatantinopie,  as  secondary  centres  of  organliation  CMrff^ 
and  administration,  drew  to  thcnudves  and  kept  in  ArmAi 
tbeir  bands  a  share  in  ecderiaatlcal  aSoirs.  It  was  OmMim 
only  tmdcr  quite  exceptional  droimstances  that  any 
need  was  fdt  for  oecamenfcal  decisions.  Further,  tbe  direction 
of  affairs,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  tended  to  pass  from 
the  bishops  to  the  state,  which  was  now  christlanixed.  Tbe 
Eastern  Church  had  soon  itfatto  as  its  head  the  Eastern  emperors. 
Henceforth  it  receded  more  and  more  from  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  this  centrifugal  movement  was  greatly 
helped  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Church,  having  ceued  to 
know  the  Greek  language,  found  herself  practically  exduded 
from  the  world  of  Greek  Christianity. 

In  tbe  West  also  centrifugal  forces  made  themselves  felt. 
After  Cyprian  the  African  episcopate,  in  proportion  as  ft  per- 
fected its  organization,  soemed  to  feel  less  and  less  the  need  for 
dose  relations  with  the  apostcJic  see.  In  the  4th  century  tbe 
Donattst  party  was  in  open  schism;  tbe  orthodox  party  had  tbe 
upper  hand  in  the  time  of  Aurelius  and  Augustine;  the  regular 
meeting  <rf  the  councils  further  increased  the  corporate  cohesion 
of  the  African  Episcopal  body.  From  them  sprang  a  code  of 
ecdesiastical  laws  and  a  whole  jndldal  organization.  With 
this  organization,  under  the  popes  Zosimus,  Boniface  and  Cdes- 
tine  the  Romaa  Church  came  into  conflict  on  somewhat  trivial 
gronnfa,  and  was,  on  tbe  whole,  bdag  worsted  !n  the  stiug^, 
when  the  Vandal  bmwlon  of  Africa  took  place,  and  for  neariy 
a  century  to  come  the  Catholic  communities  were  subjected  to 
very  hard  treatment.  The  revival  which  took  place  under 
Byzantine  rule  (fith  and  7th  centuries)  was  of  little  importancei 

•Victor's  conduct  in  this  matter  was  not  approved  by  a  nuaiber 
of  bishops  (including  Irenaeus),  who  protested  against  it 
(imrMu«k<Awru)  in  the  Interesta  el  peace  and  Christian  love 
(EnsiArius.  BitU  tttt:  v.  94}.— (E114 
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but  the  autonomy  mikb  had  been  denied  ibem  under  AnraUns 
wa»  miinlwiiwd  tothe  wd,  that  ii  towy,  up  tOlthe  Mahommedtn 
conquest, 

Duriog  the  4tb  century  It  is  to  be  noticed  tliat,  generally 
tpeaking,  the  Roman  Cbuidi  played  a  comparatively  insignificant 
n*  Kmnaa  P*rt  In  the  West.  Front  the  time  of  popes  Daniasus 
CtanAla  and  Siriciiu  variova  aflain  were  referred  to  Rome 
from  Africa,  Spain  or  GauL  The  popes  were  asltcd 
ctmiaiT.  gjyg  decisions,  and  in  answer  to  those  demands 
drew  op  tbeir  first  decretals.  However,  side  by  side  with  the 
Roman  see  was  that  of  Milan,  which  was  also  the  capital  of 
the  Western  Empire.  From  time  to  Umelt  leened  as  if  Milan 
wodid  become  to  Rome  what  ConstantW^e  was  to  Alexandria. 
However,  any  danger  that  menaced  the  prestige  of  Rome  dis- 
appeared when  the  emperor  Honoiius  removed  the  imperial 
residence  to  Ravenna,  and  still  mm  w  when  the  Western 
emperors  were  reidaced  la  the  north  ol  Ita^  by  barfaaiisn 
lovereigns,  who  were  Ariaos. 

In  Spain,  Gaul,  Brittany  and  the  provinces  of  the  Danube, 
similar  political  changes  took  place.  When  orthodox  Christianity 
Tt,  nm>k  had  gained  the  upper  hand  beyond  the  Alps  and  the 
mam  Pyrraeet,  the  episo^te  of  thoee  countries  gnnq>ed 
noiH*  {tsdf,  as  it  bad  dooe  In  the  East,  around  the 
XMirfuDK  jovereigns.  In  Spain  was  produced  a  faiily  strong 
religious  centralization  around  the  Visigothic  Icing  and  the  metro- 
potiun  of  Toledo.  In  Gaul  there  was  no  chief  metropolitan;  but 
the  king's  court  became,  even  sooner  than  that  of  Spain,  the 
centre  <rf  episcopal  affairs.  The  Britons  and  Irish,  whose  remote- 
ness made  them  free  from  restriction,  developed  still  more  decided 
individuality.  In  short,  the  workings  of  all  the  Western  episco- 
pates. Irom  Africa  to  the  ocean,  the  Rhine  and  the  DanuH  hiy 
oui&ide  the  ordinary  influence  of  the  Roman  sec.  All  of  tbem, 
gtttMhm  even  down  to  the  metropolitan  sees  of  Milan  and 
el  (*«  Aquileia,  practised  a  certain  degree  of  autonomy,  and 
^vl  in  the  6th  century  this  developed  Into  what  is  called 
the  Schism  ol  the  Three  Chapters.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  this  schism,  these  episcopates  were  by  no  meant  in  op- 
position to  the  Holy  See.  They  always  kept  up  rclatlms  of  some 
kind,  especially  by  means  of  pilgrimages,  and  it  was  admitted 
that  in  any  disputes  which  might  arise  with  the  Eastern  Church 
ihc  pope  had  the  right  to  speak  as  representative  of  the  whole 
of  the  Western  Church.  He  was,inoreover,  tbeody  Ushopcrfa 
great  see — for  Carthage  had  practically  ceased  to  count— who 
was  at  that  time  a  subject  of  the  Roman  emperor. 

Thb  was  the  situation  when  St  Gregory  was  elected  pope  in 
590.  We  nuiy  add  that  In  peninsular  Italy,  which  was  most 
clearly  under  his  ecdesiastJad  jurisdiction,  the-Lombards  had 
spread  havoc  and  ruin;  so  that  nearly  ninety  bishoprics  had  been 
suppressed,  either  temporarily  or  definitively.  The  pope  could 
act  directly  only  on  the  bishoprics  of  the  coast  districts  or  the 
islands.  Beyond  this  limited  circle  he  had  to  act  by  means  of 
diplomatic  channels,  through  the  governments  of  the  Lombards, 
Franks  and  Viugoths.  On  the  Bysantine  tide  hb  hands  were 
Icia  tied;  but  here  he  bad  to  reckon  with  the  theory  of  the 
five  patriarchates  which  had  been  a  force  tince  Justiman. 
According  to  Byzantine  ideas,  the  Church  was  governed — 
under  the  supreme  authority,  of  course,  of  the  emperor — by  the 
five  pal  riarchsof  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch  and 
Jerusalem.  Rome  had  for  a  long  time  opposed  this  division, 
but,  since  some  kind  of  division  was  necessary,  had  put  forward 
the  idea  of  the  three  sees  of  St  Peter — Rome,  Alexandria  and 
Antioch— those  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem  being  set  aside, 
as  rrsultiog  from  later  usurpations.  But  the  last  named  were 
just  the  most  important ;  in  fact  the  only  ones  which  counted  at 
all,  since  the  monophysilc  secession  hod  reduced  the  number  of 
the  orthodox  in  Syria  and  Egypt  practically  to  nothing.  This 
diuidcnce  IsLim  was  to  complete,  and  by  actually  suppressing 
the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  to  reduce  Byzantine  ChiisUndom 
to  the  two  patriarchates  of  Rome  and  Constantinople. 

There  was  no  comparison  between  the  two  from  the  point  of 
i4ew  of  the  East,  llie  new  Rome,  where  the  emperor  reigned, 
prevailed  over  the  old,  which  was  practically  abandoned  to  the 


boibatians.  She  wis  atHl  Igr  cenrteqr  gives  the  pivcedeace.  ht 
that  was  all;  the  conndl  in  TruUo  (693)  eves  cUined  to  impm 
refonns  on  bar.  When  Rome,  abantoed  by  the  mtrntml 
distant  emperors,  was  placed  under  the  pmtectioa  of  Cm^^ 
the  Franks  (754},  relations  between  her  and  the  Grcd 
Church  became  gradually  more  rare,  the  chief  occaskma  hsl^ 
the  questlM  of  the  images  m  the  Sth  cestnty,  tbe  qnnd 
between  Pbotius  and  Ignatius  in  the  9th,  the  aHmin  of  the  la« 
marriages  of  the  emperor  Leo  VI.  and  of  the  patriarcii  Tht» 
phylact  in  the  loth.  On  these  different  occ&aaans  the  pope, 
ignored  in  ordinary  times,  was  made  use  of  by  the  Byaatiac 
government  to  rat^  measures  wUch  U  had  found  in  11 113  Is 
ad(q>t  in  opposition  to  the  oi^nloa  of  the  Gredc  episcopate. 

liieae  relations  were  obvimialy  very  different  from  thoK  i^ki 
had  been  observed  originally,  and  it  wonid  be  an  injustice  "a 
the  Roman  Church  to  take  them  as  typical  of  her  rdaUoos  wkk 
other  Christian  bodies.  She  had  done  bH  the  could  to  defend  bs 
former  position.  Towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  wfaca 
southern  lUyricum  (Macedonia,  Greece,  Crete)  was  passng  nate 
the  authority  of  theXastcm  emperor,  she  tried  to  keep  him  w^te 
her  ecclesiastical  obedience  by  creiUing  tbe  vicariate  «f  TVoa- 
Ionics.  PopeZosbnus  (417)  msdetiialof  adsdlaraigaaiatia 
in  the  hope  of  atuchlng  the  churches  of  the  Gauls  more  dosdy 
to  himself.  It  was  also  he  who  began  tbe  strug^e  ag»iiwt  tlx 
autonomy  of  Africa.  But  it  was  all  without  effect.  From  tie 
6tb  century  onwards  the  apostolic  vicars  of  Ailcs  and  Thessa- 
lonica  were  merely  die  titular  holders  of  pontifical  honours,  with 
no  real  authority  over  those  who  were  nominally  under  thdr 
jurisdiction. 

It  was  Gregory  I.  who,  though  with  no  premeditated  intentica, 
was  the  first  to  break  this  circle  of  autonomous  or  <<imHfk^ 
Cburdiet  wUch  was  restrfcthig  the  fnfluenccs  of  the  ongmy 
apostolic  see.  As  the  result  erf  the  missions  sent  to  mm  mt^ 
England  by  him  and  his  successors  there  arose  a 
church  which,  in  spite  of  certain  Irish  elements,  was  and  remaiaol 
Roman  in  origin,  and,  above  all,q>irit  and  tendency.  In  it  tte 
traditions  of  old  culture  and  tdigious  learning  imported  htm 
Rome,  where  they  had  almost  ceased  to  bear  any  fruit,  fotmd  a 
new  soil,  in  which  they  flourished.  Theodore,  Wilfrid,  Benedict 
Biscop,  Bede,  Boniface,  Egbert,  Alcuin,  revived  the  fire  of  kan- 
ing,  which  was  almost  extinct,  and  by  thdr  aid  enligfatcnmesl 
was  carried  to  the  Continent,  to  decadent  Gaid  and  barhariia 
Germany.  The  Churches  of  En^and  and  Germany,  founded,  fir 
from  all  traditions  of  autonomy,  by  Roman  legates,  tendered 
their  obedience  voluntarily.  In  Ga.u]  there  was  no  bgatilitr 
to  the  Holy  See,  but  on  the  contrary  a  profound  vennatica 
lor  the  great  Christian  tanrtnaiy  of  tlw  West.  The  CaroUnpaa 
princes,  when  Boniface  pomted  them  towards  Rmne,  followed 
him  without  their  clergy  offering  any  resistance  on  grounds  «f 
principle.  The  question  of  refoim  having  arisen,  from  the  «p(^ 
stolic  see  alone  o>uId  its  fulfilment  be  expected,  tioct  in  U,  wdk 
tbe  snccestion  of  St  Peter,  were  pretmed  the  BMMt  aagal 
traditions  of  Christianity. 

The  surprising  thing  b  that,  although  Rome  wm  then  included 
within  the  tiApire  of  the  Franks,  so  that  tbe  popes  were  mSorM 
special  opportunities  for  activity,  they  showed  for  the  most  part 
no  eagerness  to  strengthen  their  authority  over  the  clergy  be^u>d 
the  Alps.  Appeals  and  other  matters  of  detail  were  referrtd 
to  them  more  often  than  under  the  Merovingians.  Tfacy  gsve 
answers  to  satii  questions  as  were  submitted  to  them;  the 
machinery  moved  when  set  in  motion  from  outside;  but  the 
popes  did  not  attempt  to  interfere  on  thdr  own  inilialive.  The 
Prankish  Church  was  directed,  in  fact,  by  the  government  of 
Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Pious.  When  this  failed,  as  hap- 
pened during  the  wars  and  partitions  which  followed  tbe  death  of 
Louis,  the  fate  of  this  Church,  with  no  eSecU've  bead  and  under  no 
regular  direction,  was  very  uncertatn.  It  was  then  that  a 
clerk  who  saw  that  there  was  but  an  uncertain 
prospect  of  help  from  the  pope  of  his  time,  conceived  J2lSS' 
the  shrewd  idea  of  ai^)ealing  to  the  popes  <rf  the  past, 
so  as  to  exhort  the  ctmterapwaiy  graeration  through  the  mouth 
of  former  pc^,  from  Clement  to  Gregoty.  This  desgn  wat 
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Hanlly  were  they  in  cucoUtioB  throu^Jiaut  the  FranUih 
Empin  when  h  htppeiwd  that  a.  pope,  Nkholes  L,  «s*  elected 
■--         iriio  wu  uimated  bjr  the  lane  ipirit  u  tbit  whicfa 
^^12^^  httd  iupiicd  than.  Then  «n  so  lidt  ol  oppnv- 
tmiide*  fw  intcnrEuiig  In  the  aftdn  not  tmly  of 
tbe  Wcstera  but  ol  tlie  Eostcra  Church,  and  he  edttd  upon 
tbem  irith  great  dedtton.   He  ttaancUy  nipported  the  patii- 
atdt  IgDBtiiu  «giimt  his  rival,  Pbotini,  at  Conatantloople; 
be  nphdd  the  litfbts  of  Twtbtqpt,  mha  had  been  repudiated 
bgr  her  hiBbend.  Lotfadr  Ii.«t  Lomiiie,  agataM  thit  prince  and 
his  brother,  the  emperor  Look  II.;  and  be  combated  Hinemar, 
tbe  powerful  metrapoUtaa  of  RciiiB.  It  wu  in  the  course  of 
tlM  lot  di^nite  that  the  False  Deeretab  fownd  tbtfr  way  to 
Rone.  NkMia  meeived  them  «ith  eome  ffesem;  be  fdniiKd 
ffotn  ^viag  them  hb  lanetioB,  and  only  borrowed  ffora  tbem 
what  they  had  abcady  bomwcd  from  autbentk  tevts,  but  In 
general  he  took  up  the  sane  attitude  as  the  forger  had  ncribed 
to  Ub  lemote  predeoemora.   The  tanguan  of  his  successors, 
Andrian  II.  and  John  VIIL,stai  ibom  torn  ttwe  of  the  energy 
and  pride  of  NMolas.  Btn  the  drcumstaKes  were  beooroing 
difikiilt.    Europe  was  being  split  up  under  the  Influence  of 
feudalism;  Chrtotendom  was  assailed  by  the  barbarians,  None- 
meDi  Saracens  and  Huns;  at  Rome  the  papacy  was  passing 
into  tbe  power  of  the  looi  arfriocracy,  with  whom  Kfter  Otto  1. 
K  was  disputed  from  time  to  time  by  tbe  aovcrdgns  of  Germany. 
It  was  sifU  being  hdd  in  strict  subjectton  by  the  latter  when, 
towards  the  end  of-the  iiih  century, HUdebrand  (Gregory  Vn.) 
imdertook  its  cnfrutcUsement  and  began  tbe  war  of  tbe 
iBvestltufcs  (f-t.),  fren  whkta  the  papacy  was  to  inne  with 
ndi  an  esttsordfaiaiy  renewal  et  its  vitality. 

In  Eastern  Chiislendom  tbe  papacy  was  at  thb  period  an 
almost  forgotten  insiitution,  whose  pretensions  were  always 
ar  met  by  the  comtrined  opposition  of  the  Imperial 
itat  authority.  whIA  was  still  prepondentat  In  the 
Bysantine  Church,  and  tbe  authority  ^  the  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople,  around  vrhkh  centred  all  that 
snrvrred  of  Christianity  in  those  regions.  To  complete  tbe 
situation,  a  rormal  rupture  had  occurred  fa  1054  between 
the  patifardi  hOebad  Cenifauiua  and  Pope  Leo  IX. 

In  tbe  West,  Rome  and  her  sanctuaries  had  always  been  held 
in  the  highest  veneration,  and  the  pilgrimsge  to  Rome  was 
atatni  "tin  the  most  importsnt  in  the  West.  The  pope, 
nsUMafas  ofBdating  In  these  boUest  of  all  sanctuaries, 
""iSry  "  «uardian  of  the  tombs  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul 
mntmrt  tiie  taberhor  <rf  tbeir  nnk,  their  ri^ts,  and 
their  traditions,  ^ns  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  figure  and  the 
U^wst  religious  authority  in  tbe  West.  Tbe  greatest  princes 
bowed  before  fain;  it  was  he  who  consecrated  tbe  emperor. 
Ib  virtue  of  the  spufotn  donation  of  Constantine,  forged  at 
Rome  in  the  time  nt  Cbarlemag&e,  wWh  was  at  first  circulated 
in  obKUilty,  but  ended  by  gaining  universal  credit,  ft  was 
believed  tlut  tbe  first  Christian  emperor,  in  withdrawing  to 
Comtantinoide,  had  bestowed  on  the  pope  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Western  Emigre,  and  that  in  consequence  all  sovereignty 
in  tbe  West,  even  that  of  tbe  emperor,  was  derived  from  ponti- 
fical concessions.  From  all  p^ts  of  view,  both  rdlgioas  and 
political,  the  pope  was  tfaui  tbe  greatest  man  of  the  West,  the 
tdeil  head  of  aO  Christendom. 

When  It  was  neossary  to  account  for  this  portion,  theologtans 
quoted  tho  text  of  tbe  Gospels,  where  St  Peter  is  retnesented 
ss  the  rock  on  which  the  Church  is  built.tbe  pastorof  the  sheep 
and  lambs  of  the  Lord,  the  doorkeeper  of  the  kingdom  <A  heaven. 
Tbe  statements  made  in  the  New  Testament  about  St  Petet 
were  ^iplied  without  beaiution  to  all  tbe  popes,  considered 
•i  bis  fucctarora,  tbe  Inbentors  of  his  see  (Petri  stda)  and  of 
all  Ui  pren^Bves.  This  idea,  moreover,  that  the  biriiops  of 
Rome  were  the  successors  of  St  Peter  was  eipressed  veiy  early 
^s  lar  back  as  the  20A  century.  Whatever  may  be  said  as 
to  its  idttoricat  value,  it  iq^boltM  very  well  the  great  authority 
«f  the  Roman  Church  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity;  an 
XX  la 


aothwlty  WihJi  w  thai  nliiiMili  1  nil  ty  ite  hhho|ii  of  Rome, 
ud  came  to  be  man  and  more  identified  wHh  them.  The 
coundb  were  also  quoted,  and  c^iedally  that  of  Nicaea,  wUdi 
does  not  itself  mention  tbe  question,  but  certain  Uxts  of 
which  contained  the  famous  gloos:  Etdaia  nmama  ttmftr  kaMi 
jrfswIiMB.  But  this  proof  WH  ntber  Inwfident,  u  Indeed  It 
WBS  fdt  to  be,  and,  In  any  ate,  notUng  couU  be  deduced  fran 
It  save  a  kind  of  precednnoe  in  bononrT  sridcb  was  never  con- 
tested tven  by  tbe  Greeks.  The  Coipel  and  ttidmdtcB  tiaditioB 
offered  a  better  aigument. 

Inbliaiptdtyasheadof  tlwehnreh,  "andfweaidnit  oftbe 
Christian  agape,"  as  St  Ignatius  of  Antloch  would  have  arid, 
tbe  pope  was  considered  to  be  the  supreme  preddent  and 
moderate-  of  the  oecumenical  assemUies.  When  tbe  episcopate 
met  in  conadl  tbe  bishop  of  Rome  bad  to  be  at  lu  head,  N« 
decisions  of  a  general  nature,  lidiether  dogmatic  or  disdplinaiy, 
could  be  made  without  bb  consenL  The  appeal  ffom  m 
patriarchal  or  concillary  Jndgments  was  to  him;  and  on  those 
occasions  when  be  had  to  depose  bishops  of  the  highest  standing, 
notably  those  i)l  Alexandria  and  Const8ntin(q>le,  bis  judgments 
were  carried  Into  effect.  During  tbe  iriii^ous  stmggjes  between 
tbe  East  and  West  be  was  on  a  few  occasions  condemned  (by 
the  Eastern  coundl  of  Ssrdica,  by  Dioscorus,  by  Photius) ;  but  the 
sentences  were  not  carried  out,  and  were  even,  ss  In  the  case 
of  Dioscorus,  considered  and  punished  as  saaflegious  attacks. 
In  the  West  the  principle,  **  [uima  sedes  a  nendne  Judkatur,** 
was  always  recognized  and  appb'ed. 

In  ordinary  practice  this  theoretically  wide  authority  had 
only  a  limited  api^cation.    The  apostolic  see  bardty  ever 
interfered  in  tbe  government  of  tbe  local  Churches.  f%wau 
Save  In  Its  own  metropoBtan  province,  it  took  aoAt^nm 
part  In  tbe  nomination  of  bbhops;  the  provincial  ^j^***** 
or  re^onal  coundb  were  hdd  without  its  autbori- 
zation;  their  judgments  and  regubtions  were  carried  out  without 
any  suggestion  that  they  should  be  ratified  by  Rome.    It  b 
only  after  the  False  Decretab  that  we  meet  vith  the  Idea 
that  a  bishop  cannot  be  deposed  and  hb  place  filled  irithout 
tbe  consent  of  the  pope.   And  it  should  be  Doticed  that  thb 
idea  was  put  forward,  not  by  the  pope  with  the  object  of  increas- 
ing hb  power,  but  by  the  opinioD  of  tbe  Churchwith  a  view  to 
defending  tbe  bbhops  against  unjust  sentences,  and  cspedaQjr 
those  inspired  by  the  secubr  authority. 

It  was  admitted,  however,  throughout  the  whole  Church  that 
the  Holy  See  had  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  recourse  was 
had  to  it  on  occarion.  At  the  coimdl  of  Sardl£a  (543)  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  legubte  the  procedure  In  these 
appeals,  by  recognizing  as  the  right  of  the  pope  the  leverslng  of 
judgments,  and  the  appointment  of  fresh  Judges.  In  practitx^ 
appeals  to  the  pope,  when  they  involved  the  ■"""'"■g  of  a 
judgment,  were  Judged  by  the  pope  In  person. 

But  the  Intervention  of  the  Holy  See  in  the  eccle^tlcal 
affairs  of  the  West,  which  resulted  from  these  appeab,  was  only  of 
a  limited,  sporadic  and  occasional  nature.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  removed  from  a  centralized  administration  than  the 
condition  in  which  matters  stood  with  regard  to  thb  point. 
The  pope  was  the  bead  of  the  Church,  but  be  eierdted  Ua 
authority  only  intermittently.  When  he  did  exercise  It,  it  was 
far  more  frequently  at  the  request  of  bishops  or  princes,  or  of 
the  faithful,  than  of  hb  own  initiative.  Nor  had  any  admlnb- 
trative  body  for  the  supreme  government  of  tbe  Church  ever 
been  organised.  The  old  Roman  clergy,  the  deacons  and  priests 
of  the  church  at  Rome  {^esbyleri  i>Kariiinali,eardiiialei){armid 
the  pope's  council,  and  when  necessary  hb  tribunal;  to  tbem 
were  usually  added  the  bbhops  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  body 
of  ecclesiastical  notaries  served  as  tbe  staff  of  the  chancery. 

The  Roman  Church  had  from  a  very  early  date  possessed 
consderable  wealth.  Long  before  Constantino  we  find  ber 
employing  it  In  aid  of  the  most  dbtant  churches,  T-„^,|fcf 
OS  far  afield  as  CaK»docia  and  Arabia.  Her  real/towUiM 
property,  confiscated  under  Diodctlan,  wasrcstoTCd«'tt*'>*0' 
by  Constantine,  and  since  then  had  bren  continually 
increased  by       and  bequests.  In  tbe  4th  and  sth  centwies, 
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the  RooMa  ChoRk  pbmuhJ  ptopeny  is  aU  puu  of  the  onplfe; 
but  gndittUy,  whother  bees  use  the  Q^aSMcttjom  of  the  bubviui 
emperon  b*d  ciutailed  iu  atcnt,  or  becsuM  the  pope*  had 
nude  efforts  to  conocatnu  it  nearer  to  tbcnudvet,  Ihe  pt<q>erty 
of  the  Holy  See  came  to  be  confined  almat  eotiidy  to  Italy. 
In  the  time  of  St  Gregory  there  subaiitcd  only  what  lay  in 
Byzantine  Italy,  the  Lombiuda  having  oonfiacatcd  the  property 
of  the  Church  ai  well  aa  the  imperial  domaiat.  During  the 
quarrels  between  the  papacy  and  the  Bytanthte  Empire  her 
donuuna  in  lower  Italy  and  Sicily  abo  diiai^xared  as  line 
went  on,  and  the  territwial  poaaMaioni  of  the  Roman  Church 
were  coocenUated  in  the  nd^bourlraod  of  Rome. 

It  was  then,  towards  the  middle  of  the  8th  coitiuy,  that 
the  pope,  who  already  cxncised  a  great  influence  over  the 
ll^fftm  government  of  the  city  and  province  of  Rome, 
•/<*•  defending  her  peacrfully  and  with  difficulty  against 
Vmvml  the  advancing  Lombard  oonquesu,  saw  that  he 
was  forced,  abort  of  the  protectioa  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  to  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Prankish 
princes.  Thus  there  arose  a  kind  of  lovemcnty,  disputed, 
it  is  true,  by  Constantinople,  but  which  succeeded  in  ntain- 
talniog  itself.  Rome,  together  with  such  of  the  Byzantine 
territories  as  Hill  subsisted  in  her  neighbourhood,  was  considered 
as  a  domain  lacted  to  the  apostle  Peter,  and  entrusted  to  the 
admlnistratioa  of  his  auccesior,  the  pofw.  To  it  were  added 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  a  few  other  districts  of  central 
luly,  which  had  been  recently  conquered  by  the  Lombards 
and  retaken  by  the  Prankish  kings  Pippin  and  Ghartemagne. 
Such  was  tlie  foundation  of  the  papal  state. 
I  The  Ugher  places  in  the  government  were  occupied  by  the 
dergy,  who  for  matters  of  detidl  made  use  of  Ute  dvQ  and 
militaiy  offidab  who  had  carried  on  the  administration  tmder 
the  Byaaatine  rule.  But  these  lay  officials  could  not  long  be 
content  with  a  subordlnau  position,  and  hence  arose  incessant 
frklion,  which  called  lor  constant  intervention  on  the  part  ol 
the  Prankish  soverdgna.  In  814  a  Idnd  of  protectorate  was 
organized,  and  serious  guaranteea  were  conceded  to  the  l&y 
aristocracy. 

.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  partition  of  the  Carolingian  Empire, 
Italy  paased  under  the  rule  of  a  prince  of  its  own,  Louis  II., 
who,  with  the  title  of  emperor,  made  his  authority  felt  in  political 
nutters.  Shortly  after  his  death  (875}  fresh  upheavals  reduced 
to  nothing  the  power  of  the  CaroUnjpan  princes;  the  clergy  of 
Rome  found  itsdf  without  a  protector,  expiiaed  to  the  snimosiiy 
of  the  lay  aristocracy,  tht  authority  of  the  pontificate  was 
seriously  impaired  by  thoe  circumstances.  One  of  the  great 
famHics  of  Itome,  that  of  the  vtstararius  Theophylact,  took 
possession  of  the  temporal  authority,  and  succeeded  in  inHuencing 
the  papal  elections.  After  Theofdiylact  the  power  passed  to 
his  dsughta  Msroaia,  a  woman  of  the  most  debased  character; 
then  to  her  ton  Albeiic,  m  Krions-minded  prince;  and  then  to 
Alberic*!  aon  Octavius,  who  from  "  prince  ol  tlw  Romans  " 
became  pope  (Jol»>  Xll.)  when  yet  a  mere  boy.  Alter  Marozia 
and  Albcrk  and  the  rest  another  branch  of  the  same  family, 
the  Crescentii,  exercised  the  tcmpotal  powers  of  the  Holy  See; 
and  after  them  the  same  ripme  was  continued  by  the  counts 
of  Tusculum,  who  were  sprung  from  the  same  stock,  which 
sometimes  provided  the  Roman  Chmrcb  with  the  most  vnUkcly 
and  least  honourable  pontiffs. 

The  pope,  Kke  all  thie  bishopa,  was  chosen  by  meant  of  election, 
in  which  both  the  dergy  and  the  laity  took  part.  The  Utter 
^gH^^  ^"ere  represented  in  the  most  essential  functions 
of  the  election  by  the  aristocracy:  at  first  by  the 
senate,  and  later  by  the  eierdlus  romanut,  or  rather 
of  Its  staff,  composed  of  Bysantine  officm.  It  was  the  latter 
which  gave  rise  to  the  feudal  aristocracy  wUdi  we  see  appear- 
ing under  the  Carolingisns.  The  new  pope  was  chosen  by  the 
principal  members  of  the  clergy  and  nobl^,  and  then  set  before 
the  assanbled  people,  who  gave  their  deciuon  by  acclamation; 
and  this  acclamation  was  cccq>ted  as  the  vote  of  the  assembly 
oi  the  fdtbful.  Tb»  pope-elert  was  then  put  in  possession  of 
the  episcopal  house,  and  after  waiting  tiO  the  next  Sunday  his 
comectatton  waa  pnceeded  with.  Ttds  ceremony  was  at  first 


celebrated  In  the  Lateran,  but  from  Byzaotioc  times  tmnti 
it  took  place  at  St  Peter's.  It  was  also  under  the  Byzasac 
regime  that  the  condition  was  impoaed  that  tbe  pope  tkau 
not  be  ceasegated  until  the  emperor  had  ratified  his  daoa^ 
Thb  had  not  been  required  under  the  dd  Latin  tti  k 

under  the  Gothic  lunp,  and  it  disappeared  of  itA  own  Mxiei 
with  the  Byantine  rCgime.  It  was  revived,  faowcvcr.  by  ut 
emperoc  Lirats  the  Pious,  much  to  tbe  dfagnsc  el  tbe  Roun. 
who  resisted  on  aevenl  occasiraa.  Tbe  Romaa  **  princes  "  « 
"  senatcxi "  in  tbe  loth  century  went  still  further:  U  wai  lief 
who  actually  nominated  the  pope.  The  same  was  tbe  caaa  vii 
the  Saxon  emperots  (Otto  L,  IL  and  lUL),  ud  in  ite  tii 
century  of  the  lords  of  Ttasculua,  the  latter  iKniaating 
selves  and  ehoning  membefs  of  their  own  funily  for  '.k 
pontificate^  When  the  emperor  Hienry  IIL  (1046)  p«t  na  tai 
to  thu  oppmdoo  it  was  only  to  subatitvtc  aisoibcr.  Tte 
popes  ot  Tusculum  did,  at  least,  belong  to  tbe  couury,  wta 
the  German  kings  chose  biihapa  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Such  was  tbe  sute  of  affairs  up  to  the  time  of  Hildebraal 

Tbe  entry  of  Hiklebmnd  into  the  oouinds  of  the  pstocr 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  great  change  in  this  institutioa.  Be 
cannot,  however,  claim  the  honour  of  having  opened 
tbe  way  which  he  impelled  his  predeceaaors  to  follow  i>w*f 
even  before  following  it  himself.  All  good'  Christiuis  " 
were  calling  for  reform;  bishops,  princes,  and  nonks  wm  t 
agreement  on  thb  point  when  they  spoke  or  acted  aceon&q  'i 
their  convictions.  Many  of  thtm  had  tried  to  effect  wjaof^t 
but  these  isoUted  efforts  were  often  countermined  by  inrTf  - 
blc  aims,  and  bad  produced  no  serious  results.  ItisiatbesiVKH 
head  of  the  Church  that  the  novement  ougfat  to  have  fin 
iu  origin  and  inspiration.   There  was  no  dispute  as  le  b 
possessing  the  authority  in  spiritual  matters  necessary  to  in^ 
reform  and  overbear  the  resistance  which  might  azix;  an  aw  I 
was  better  qualified  than  he  to  treat  with  the  boUcsa  «{ ±  J 
temporal  power  and  obtain  tbe  support  which  was  ocgmt 
from  them.   The  Fathers  of  tbe  Church  had  repeated  aa 
without  number  that  the  priesthood  stands  above  cva  im 
supreme  secular  authority;  the  Bible  was  full  of  stories  d£ 
aptly  illustrating  thb  theory;  nobody  questioned  thai,  w!w 
tbe  Church,  tbe  pope  was  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  aod  that,  *i  taX 
b'a  powers  were  unlimited;  as  proof  poutive  could  be  cM 
oouitdb  and  dccretab — whether  authentic  or  ^niiotts;  at  if 
rate  all  authorized  by  long  usage  and  taken  aa  received 
rities.  It  only  remained  to  take  possession  of  this  irtcantaot* 
power  aiui  use  it  with  finnness  and  canristency.  Tbe 
of  Nicholas  I.,  two  centuries  before,  bad  ibown  the  jm» 
which  a  pope  could  occupy  in  Chtbtcndom;  but  for  a  kov  dw 
post  the  man  had  come  short  of  the  instiluticm,  the  wmim  i 
hb  tool.  Under  Leo  IX.  (1048-1054)  the  pope  suddenly  om 
forward  as  the  active  aiul  indefatigable  champion  of  rddnt 
rimony  and  incontinence  of  tbe  dergy  were  attacked  by  tb  in 
most  qualified  to  purify  the  Church  of  them.    Heocefotti  ■■m 
way  was  open,  and  it  became  dear  that,  pvea  good  popo,  e 
reform  movement  might  be  carried  into  effect.   The  c^n  i 
the  pope  was  then  subject  to  the  plesnue  of  the  sovereitE  i 
Germany,  against  whom  the  Roman  feudal  lords,  devoitil  a 
they  were  to  the  old  abuses,  wen  In  constant  revolt.  Ii  '■i* 
midst  of  the  frequent  changes  o(  pope  idiich  went  00  ibn| 
these  years,  and  the  politi^  vidmitudcs  <rf  Italy,  HDdetml 
took  such  measures  as  enabled  him  to  checkmate  the  eppoK-M 
of  the  Roman  barons  by  turning  against  them,  now  the  mi' 
force  of  the  Normans,  now  the  influence  of  the  Ccxmao  hx^ 


■  On  the  5th  of  April  1058.  riz  days  after  the  death  oT  f<* 
Stephen  X.,  John,  biabop  a  VcUetri,  tbe  nominee  of  the  Itcaa 
nobie^  was  enthroned  as  Pope  Benedict  X.  Mildebraad  m  « 
Gawd,  biihop  of  Florence,  at  s  rival  candidate,  won  over  a  puts 
tbe  Romans  to  hb  rauee,  and  ncnred  tbe  Npport  ef  thr  cap** 
regent  Agnes  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburs  in  June.  Gerard  nat  tlina 
pope  at  Siena  (ai  Nidiolas  II.,  q.t.}  by  thoM  "nl!M|i  ate  m 
fled  from  Rome  or  the  elevation  m  Benedict  X.  A  syaod  m  Mf 
at  Sutri,  at  which  the  powerful  Godfrov.  duke  of  (.oRsbt 
Spobto,  and  maigrave  of  Tuecany,  and  the  ■•i»™»ifir»  WM 
wereprctent.  Measures  wm  here  coaoertedagaiaK  Pm  BmdOi 
who  was  drives  out  of  Roma  in  January  tont  Hirknlii  IL  taV 
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SWe  ly  tide  wttb  the  general  inovctnent  towards  reTorm,  be  had 
tet  More  hfanidf  the  object  of  freeiiig  the  p>pa(T>  not  enljr 
Iroa  Its  temporal  oppresson  but  also  from  its  protectors.  He 
was  successful  at  the  ooundt  of  1059,  the  pontifical  election 
was  placed  out  o(  reach  of  the  schemes  of  the  local  fctidal  lords 
and  restored  to  the  beads  of  the  dergy;  certain  reservations 
were  mad*  with  le^vd  to  tbose  rights  wfatdi  the  Holy  See  was 
coBsideftd  to  have  conceded  personally  to  Hemy  of  Gennany 
(the  young  king  Henry  IV.,  son  of  the  emperor  Heniy  in.),  bui 
nothing  more.  At  the  election  of  Alexaiider  II.  (101)1-1073) — 
a  rival  to  wbon  was  for  a  long  line  luppoKed  bf  tbe  Getmaa 
kin^— and  even  at  the  election  of  HIMebrand,  tUi  rule  bad  its 
effect.  Henceforth  the  elections  remained  entirely  free  ftora 
those  secnUr  influences  which  had  hitherto  been  so  oppressive. 
In  1073  Hildebraad  was  raised  to  tbe  pontifical  throne  by 
the  acclamatli»  of  the  peo^  of  Rome,  onder  the  name  ^ 
Gicgoty  Vn. 

The  work  erf  reform  was  now  In  a  good  way;  the  freedom 
of  the  pontifical  elecflons  had  been  assured,  which  gave  some 
aigtiy  promise  that  the  struggle  against  abuses  would  be 
Mfci  conducted  successfully.  Ail  that  now  remained 
was  to  go  on  foUowing  wisely  and  firmly  the  way 
that  had  already  been  opened.  But  this  attitude  was  not  likely 
to  appeal  to  tbe  exuberant  energy  of  the  new  pope.  Hitherto 
be  had  bad  to  reckon  vnth  obstacles  moR  powerhil  than  those 
which  were  now  left  for  Mm  to  conquer,  uid,  what  wot  more, 
with  the  fact  that  hb  authority  depended  upon  the  win  of  others. 
But  now  that  his  hands  were  no  longer  tied,  he  could  art  freely. 
The  choice  of  the  pope  had  been  almost  entiivly  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  secular  tnflueitce,  and  especially  from  that  of 
tbe  German  king.  Gregory  cUmed  that  the  same  condition 
should  apply  to  bbhops,  and  these  were  the  grounds  of  the 
dispute  about  investitures — s  dispute  which  could  find  no 
solution,  for  it  was  impossitde  for  the  Teutonic  sovereigns  to 
reiwuiMe  aU  Inleresl  in  a  matter  of  such  Importance  in  tbe 
workings  of  tbdr  Mate.  Since  tbe  time  of  Clevis  the  German 
sovereigns  bad  never  ceased  to  intervene  in  audi  matters. 
But  this  question  soon  fell  into  tbe  background.  Gregoiy's 
contention  was  that  the  secular  sovereigns  should  be  entirely  in 
Ibe  power  of  the  head  of  tbe  Church,  and  that  be'  should  be 
able  to  advance  them  or  dispossess  Ihem  at  will,  according  to  the 
estimate  which  he  formed  of  iMr  conduct.  A  terrible  struggle 
arose  between  these  obviously  exorUtant  demands  and  the 
resistance  whidb  they  provoked.  Its  details  cannot  be  described 
in  this  place  (see  iNVEsntOKES);  we  need  only  say  that  this 
Ill-fated  quarrel  was  not  calculated  to  advance  tbe  reform 
aiovement,  but  rather  to  Impede  It,  and,  further,  thai  It  ended 
In  failure.  Gregory  died  far  away  from  Rome,  upon  which  be 
bad  brought  incalculaUe  evils;  and  not  only  Rome,  but  the 
papacy  itself  bad  to  pay  the  penalty  for  the  want  of  moderation 
of  the  pope.  Great  indeed  was  tbe  difference  between  the  state 
In  which  be  received  it  and  that  in  which  be  left  it.  We  must 
net,  however,  let  this  mislead  us.  Thb  struggle  between 
q>iritual  and  secular  powers,  owing  to  the  tremendous  sensation 
which  it  created  throughout  Christendom,  showed  the  nations 
that  at  the  head  of  the  Church  there  was  a  great  force  for  Justice, 
always  able  to  combat  iniquity  and  oppression,  and  sometimes 
to  defeat  them,  however  powetful  the  evil  and  the  tyrants  mig^ 
seem.  The  scene  at  Canossa,  which  had  at  the  moment  a  merely 
relative  importance,  remained  in  the  memories  of  men  as  a 
symbol  which  was  hateful  or  comforting,  according  to  the  ptrfnt 
oJ  view  from  which  it  was  considered.  As  to  Gregory's  political 
pretensions,  aealous  theortsts  were  quick  to  transform  them  into 
Ugftl  principles;  and  though  his  immediate  successors,  some- 
what deafened  the  disturbance  which  they  had  aroused, 
seem  to  have  ne^cctcd  them  at  first,  they  were  handed  on  to 
more  distant  heirs  and  reappeared  in  future  tlrug^ea. 

Gregory  Mmself,  hi  his  list  moments,  seems  to  have  felt  that 
It  was  Impossible  to  malntaht  them,  for  Didtcr,  abbot  of  Monte- 
regulBriy  enthroned  on  the  )4th  of  the  tnme  atonth.  A  synod 
OMembled  at  the  Lateran  in  April  paswd  the  fwmws  new  icgulatioM 
far  the  dsctiena  to  iba  papacy.  ($aa  Concuvb  aad  Canuit 
Cowtcaa.)  lEoJ 


Cassino  Cfktor  HI.,  1086-1087),  whom  he  majdaatad  as  Ui 
successor,  was  well  kiwwn  for  hb  motealioa.  It  was  no  longei 
a  quesUm  of  coaifaiuing  the  peSty  of  Cieaoqr  VIL,  but  ot 
sa^dngthewofkof  Hfidebiaiid.  (L-D*^ 

n.~Pmed  from  joSf  to  130$. 

Cn^ry  VII.  had  clearly  revealed  to  the  world  the  broad 
lines  of  the  reli^ous  and  political  programme  of  the  medieval 
papacy,  and  had  begun  to  put  it  into  execution.  rtoiiM 
To  reform  the  Church  in  every  grade  and  purge  miongmr 
ibe  priesthood  in  order  to  ^eld  it  from  feudal  ^ 
influences  and  from  tbe  domination  of  hiy  sovereignties;  to 
convert  the  Church  thus  regenerated,  spiritualiwd,  and  detached 
from  the  world,  into  an  organism  wUch  would  be  subnovive 
to  tbe  absolute  authority  of  the  papal  see,  and  to  concentrate 
at  Rome  ail  iu  energies  and  jur^aions;  (o  establish  the 
supremacy  of  tbe  Roman  see  over  all  the  Christian  Churches,  and 
win  over  to  the  Ronaa  Church  the  Churches  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  Africa  and  Asia;  to  establish  the  temporal  domain  of 
St  Peter,  not  only  by  taking  poGsession  of  Rome  and  Italy,  but 
also  by  placing  all  the  crowns  of  Eurc^  under  the  supreme 
sovereignty  of  the  popes,  or  even  in  direct  vassalage  to  them; 
and,  finally,  to  mainiain  unity  of  faith  In  Christendom  and 
defend  It  against  the  attacks  of  unheBevcra,  Mussulmans,  herel  ics 
and  pagans — these  were  the.  main  features  of  his  scheme.  The 
task,  however,  was  ao  gigantic  that  after  150  years  of  strenuous 
effort,  at  the  period  which  may  be  considered  as  the  apogee 
of  its  power,  that  Is,  in  tbe  first  half  of  the  13th  century, 
tbe  papacy  had  attaiiied  oidy  incomplete  results.  At  several 
points  the  work  remained  uofinislied,  for  decadence  followed 
dose  upon  the  moment  of  extreme  greatness.  It  is  more 
particularly  In  the  part  of  this  programme  that  relates  to  the 
internal  poh'cy  of  the  papacy,  to  the  aubisction  of  the  Church 
to  the  Curia,  and  to  the  Intensive  concentration  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical forces  in  the  bands  of  tbe  leader  of  Christendom,  that 
Gregory  went  farthest  \a  the  execution  of  his  plan  and 
approached  nearest  the  goal  For  the  rest,  so  formidable  were 
the  external  obstacles  that,  irilbout  theoretically  renoondng  hb 
claims,  be  was  unable  to  realise  them  in  practice  la  a  manner 
aatisfactory  to  himself. 

In  order  to  give  a  dear  idea  of  the  vicissitudes  throu^  which 
the  papal  instituiion  passed  between  the  years  1087  and  1305 
and  to  show  the  measure  of  its  success  01  failure  at  different 
stages  in  its  course,  it  'a  convenient  to  divide  this  section  into 
four  periods. 

I.  Ptried  from  Urban  II.  to  Ccltxttu  11.  {1087-1124).— 
Gregory  VII.'s  immediate  successors  accon^ished  the  moat 
preuing  work  by  liberating  the  Church  from  feudal  .  __ 
subjection,  cither  by  force  or  by  diplomacy.  This  i$$B.ittt, 
was,  indeed,  (be  Indispensable  condition  of  Its  internal 
and  external  progress.  The  great  figure  of  this  period  b 
unquestionably  tlw  Frendt  Chuiiac  Urban  II.,  who  led  the 
Hildebiaadiae  reformation  with  more  vehemence  than  Gregory 
himself  oad  was  the  originator  of  the  crusades.  Never  tfaiougb- 
out  the  middle  ages  was  pope  more  energetic,  impetuous  or 
uiKompromising.  lUs  inflexible  will  informed  the  movement 
directed  againu  the  enemy  within,  aptinst  the  aimonlacal  prelate 
aitd  the  princely  usurper  ot  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  pre- 
scribed the  movement  against  tbe  enemy  without,  against  the 
infidel  who  held  the  H<^  Sepulchre.  Urban  set  his  hand  to 
reforms  from  which  his  predecessor  Gregory  had  rented.  He 
simultaiteousty  escooununicatcd  several  sovereigns  and  merd- 
lessiy  persecuted  the  archbishops  and  bisbi^  whtf  were  hostile 
to  reform.  He  took  do  pains  to  temper  the  seal  of  Us  legates, 
but  indted  them  to  tbe  struggle,  and,  not  content  with  pro- 
hibiting lay  investiture  and  simony,  expressly  forbade  prelates 
and  even  pdests  to  pay  homage  to  the  dvil  power.  Distrusting 
the  secular  dcigy,  who  were  wholly  sunk  in  the  -  . 
world,  he  kwked  to  the  regular  dergy  for  support, 
and  thus  led  the  papacy  into  that  course  which  it 
continued  to  pursue  after  hb  death.  Henceforth  tbe 
was  to  be  the  docik  iniinuBcnt  of  tbe  wisbe*  of  Roir 
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oppoaed  to  the  (rfBdal  pri«^ood  acoordlng  to  Some's  needs. 
Urban  was  the  £t3t  to  proclaim  with  etnphatic  the  aeceasity  of 
*  clow  asndatioo  of  the  Curia  with  the  idigious  orden,  and 
thfe  ba  made  the  enential  basis  of  the  theocntk  aovemment. 
As  the  originator  <tf  the  first  crusade,  Urban  Is  entitled  to 
the  honour  of  the  idea  and  its  execution.  Here  is  no  doubt 
that  he  wished  to  satisfy  the  complaints  that  emanated 
from  the  Christians  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  and 
from  the  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Sepiddire,  but  ft  Is 
BO  less  cotain  that  be  was  dittuibed  by  the  feus 
atonsed  throughout  the  Latin  world  by  the  recrudescence  of 
Mussulman  bvasions,  and  particularly  by  the  victory  won  by 
the  Alnwravides  over  tbe  Christian  army  at  Zalaca  (10S6} 
The  progiesB  <rf  these  AMcan  Mussulmans  into  Spain  and 
their  Incessant  piracies  !n  Italy  were  perhaps  tbe  occadonal 
cause  that  determined  Urban  11,  to  work  upon  the  imagination 
of  the  bifidds  by  an  expedition  Into  Syria.  Tbe  papacy  of 
that  time  believed  in  the  political  unity  of  Islam,  in  a  solidarity 
— which  did  not  e^— among  tbe  Mussulmans  lA  Ada  Minor, 
Syria,  Egypt  and  the  Barbaty  coasts;  and  K  It  waited  tmtil  tbe 
year  1095  to  carry  out  this  project,  it  was  because  tbe  conflict 
with  the  Germanic  Empire  prevented  the  earlier  realization 
of  Its  dream.  Hie  essential  reason  of  Urban  II.'s  action,  and 
eonaequcntly  the  true  cause  of  tbe  crusade,  was  the  ambition 
of  the  pope  to  unite  with  Rome  tod  the  Roman  Cbuid)  the 
Churches  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch.  Alexandria  and  even  Constan- 
tinople, which  the  Greek  schism  had  rendered  independent. 
This  thought  had  already  crossed  tbe  minds  of  Leo  IX.  and 
Gregoiy  VII.,  but  circumstances  had  never  allowed  tbem  to 
put  it  into  execution.  Aimed  by  tbe  leformatlon  vdth  •  moral 
authority  which  made  it  possible  to  concentrate  tbe  forces  of 
tbe  West  under  tbe  supreme  direction  of  the  Church  and  its 
leaders.  Urban  II.  addressed  himself  with  hit  customary  decision 
to  tbe  execution  of  this  enormous  enterprise.  With  bim,  as  with 
an  his  successors,  the  Ides  of  a  collective  expedition  lit  Europe 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Places  was  always  associated  with 
the  sanguine  hope  of  extinguishing  the  schism  at  Constantinople, 
Its  very  centre,  by  the  substitution  of  a  Latin  for  a  Byzantine 
domination.  Of  these  two  objects,  be  was  only  to  realize  the 
former;  but  tbe  cnisade  may  well  be  said  to  have  been  his  own 
work.  He  created  it  and  preached  it;  he  organized  it,  dominated 
It,  and  constantly  supervised  it.  He  was  ever  ready  to  act, 
dtber  personally  or  through  bis  delegates,  and  iKver  ceased 
to  be  die  eflectlve  leader  of  all  the  feudal  iddlers  he  emtiiled 
under  tbe  bsnnet  of  the  Holy  See.  He  corresponded  regularly 
with  his  legates  and  with  tbe  militaty  leaders,  who  kept,  him 
accurately  informed  of  the  position  of  the  troops  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  operations.  He  acted  as  intermediary  between  the 
soldiers  of  Christ  and  their  brothers  who  remained  in  Europe, 
announcing  successes,  orgaiuzing  fresh  expeditions,  and  spurring 
tbe  laggards  to  take  the  road  to  Jemsalem. 

The  vast  conflict  aroused  by  tbe  Hildebrandine  reformation, 
and  particularly  the  i.tvestiture  quarrel,  continued  under  the 
jffU^^  three  successors  of  Urban  II.;  but  with  them  It 
»i§in  assumed  a  different  character,  and  a  tendency  arose 
to  terminate  it  by  other  means.  The  violence  and 
disorders  provoked  the  struggle  brought  about  a 
reaction,  which  was  organized  by  certain  prelates  who  advocated 
a  policy  of  conciliation,  such  as  the  Frenchman  Ivo,  bishop 
of  Chartres  (c.  1040-1116).  These  concib'atoiy  prebtes  were 
sincere  supporters  of  the  reformation,  and  combated  simony, 
the  marriage  or  concubinage  of  priests,  and  the  immorality  of 
sovereigns  wiib  the  some  conviction  as  the  most  ardent  followers 
of  Gregory  VII.  and  Urban  II.;  but  they  held  that  the  intimate 
union  of  Church  and  Stale  was  indispensable  to  the  social  order, 
and  that  the  ri^ls  of  kings  should  be  respected  as  well  as 
the  rights  of  i^cste.  The  text  they  preached  was  harmony 
between  the  priesthood  and  the  state.  Dividing  what  the  irrccon- 
dlables  of  the  Hildebrandine  party  considered  as  an  indissoluble 
whole,  they  made  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  property 
of  tbe  Church  and  the  Church  itself,  betweoi  tbe  pditical  and 
terrilurtal  power  of  the  bishops  and  tbeit  rellj^ui  authority. 


and  between  tbe  feudal  investiture  wbidt  cmfeis  ]miA  nd 
jurisdiction  and  the  q>iritual  investiture  which  coofexa  cods- 
astical  lighta.  Thia  docuine  padually  nllied  aU 
mindSr  and  finally  ia^uicd  the  diicEtus  of  ii 
Rome  Itself.  It  explains  the  new  ittitude  of  Paxdul  IL  aal 
Calixtus  n.,  who  were  both  uncere  reformeia,  but  who  loa^a 
a  policy  of  oompitKuise  tbe  solution  of  the  '<i*ti'nTt  pn^km  d 
the  relations  of  Church  and  State. 

History  has  not  done  suScirnl  justice  to  tbe  Xta£an  meA 
Pasdial  n.,  who  was  tbe  equal  of  Udian  In  private  vincc 
personal  disinterestedness,  and  leligjoua  convictioa, 
bni  was  surjiassed  by  him  in  ardour  and  rigidity  SmSk 
of  conduct.  Altered  dicunstances  and  tendenda 
d  nrinfon  called  foi  a  poUqr  of  ooadUaiion.  la  Tama, 
Paschal  granted  absolution  to  Hiilip  I. — who  kad  ina=7 
time*  been  amthemstiaed  by  bis  predecessors — and  recoc-ilii 
him  solemnly  with  the  Church,  on  the  sole  conditioo  tiui  i£ 
should  swear  to  lenouace  his  adulterous  maniasc  Tbe  paft 
could  be  under  no  delusion  as  to  tbe  value  of  this  oath,  whxh 
Indeed  was  not  kept;  be  merely  regularised  formally  a  state  ai 
afiairs  which  the  intractable  Urban  IL  himself  had  oever  bca 
able  to  prevent.  As  for  the  French  question  of  the  invcstitim 
it  was  settled  apparently  without  any  treaty  bcini  cqecsU? 
drawn  up  between  the  paitiet.  The  Uagt  irf  Fxance  centrBp 
porary  with  Paschal  U.  ceased  to  practice  H>iritual  invesdiun; 
or  even  to  receive  feudal  homage  from  tbe  bishops.  Thry  cji 
not,  however,  renounce  all  inierventiOD  or  aU  profit  in  thr 
aomiaations  to  prelacies,  but  their  intervention  was  no  longs 
exhibited  under  the  forms  which  the  Uitdebnuidiae  pasty 
to  be  illegal  In  England,  Paschal  U.  put  an  end  to  the  lesg 
quarrel  between  tbe  royal  government  and  Ansclm  of  Canterfan.7 
by  accruing  tbe  Concordat  of  London  (1107).  The  ere  wo  ia 
EngUnd  also  abandoned  investiture  by  tbe  pastoral  stafi  and 
ring,  but,  more  lortnnate  than  in  France,  retained  the  nfii 
of  receiving  feudid  homage  from  tbe  episcoj^tc.  As  lot  Co- 
many,  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  wrung  from  the  pope,  by  a  disph; 
of  force  at  Rome,  concessions  which  provoked  the  irHtign^r* 
clamours  of  the  most  ardent  reformers  ia  France  aiKl  Italy. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that.  In  tbe  negotiaiioss 
at  SuLri,  Paschal  had  pride  and  independence  enough  to  pn$K« 
to  the  emperor  tbe  only  solution  of  the  conflict  that  was  entire!; 
logical  and  essentially  Christian,  namely,  the  rcnuaciaiitm  if 
the  Church  of  its  temporal  power  and  the  renunciation  by  ik 
lay  lords  of  all  intervention  in  elections  and  investitures— is 
other  words,  tbe  absoluu  separation  of  the  piiestbood  and  the 
state.  The  idea  was  contrary  to  the  whole  evolution  of  taeSmi 
Catbolicism,  and  the  German  bishops  were  the  first  to  rqnidiatt 
it.  At  all  events.  It  is  certain  that  Paschal  IL  prepared  the 
for  tbe  Concordat  of  Worms.  On  tbe  other  band,  with  more 
acutenesa  than  his  predecessors,  he  realized  that  tbe  papacy 
could  not  sustain  the  struggle  against  Germany  unless  it  ooM 
rely  upon  the  support  of  another  Christian  kingdom  ol  the 
West;  and  he  concluded  with  Philip  L  of  France  ii^w 
and  Louis  the  Fat,  at  the  Council  of  Troyes  (1107),  wia 
an  alliance  which  was  for  more  than  a  century  tbe 
salvation  of  the  court  of  Rome.  It  u  from  this  tine  that 
we  find  tbe  popes  in  moments  of  crisis  transport! rtg  than- 
selves  to  Capetian  territory,  installing  their  governments  and 
convening  their  councils  there,  and  from  that  place  of  refuge 
fulminating  with  impunity  against  the  internal  and  extenul 
foe.  Witlwut  sacrificing  the  essential  principles  of  tbe  rcfocma- 
tion,  Paschal  II.  practised  a  p<dicy  of  peace  and  reaction  in  evety 
way  contrary  to  that  of  the  two  preceding  popes,  and  it  wis 
through  him  that  the  struggle  was  once  more  placed  upon  the 
religious  basis.  He  refused  to  retain  Hugo,  bishop  of  Die 
(d.  1 106),  as  legate;  like  Urban  and  Gregory,  be  gave  or  confirmed 
monastic  privileges  without  the  protection  he  granted  to  the 
monks  assuming  a  character  of  hostility  towards  the  episcopate; 
and,  finally,  he  gave  an  impulse  to  the  reformation  of  tbe  chapters, 
and,  unlike  Urban  II.,  maintained  the  righu  of  the  canons 
against  tbe  daims  erf  tbe  abbott. 
Cuy,  tbe  aichlMibop  of  Vienne^  «bo  had  been  one  of  tha 
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keenest  to  disavow  the  policy  of  Frnxbal  II.,  was  obliged  to 
continue  It  when  he  assomed  the  tian  under  the  name  of 
Catixtus  n.  By  the  CoDcordat  oi  Woms,  which  he 
signed  with  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  in  iiaa,  the 
investiture  was  divided  between  the  ccdeuasUcal 
Had  the  lay  powers,  the  emperor  investing  with  the  sceptre,  the 
pope  with  tix  pastoral  staff  and  ring.  The  worlt  did  honour 
to  the  perseverance  and  ability  o[  Calixtus,  but  it  was  merely 
the  application  oi  the  ideas  ol  Paschal  II.  and  Ivo  of  Charties. 
The  understanding,  however,  between  the  two  contracting 
parties  was  veiy  tar  from  bang  clear  and  complete,  as  each 
party  still  sought  to  attain  its  own  aim  by  spreading  in  the 
Christian  world  divergent  interpreUttona  of  the  concordat  and 
wldely-difTering  plans  for  reducing  it  to  its  final  form.  And, 
again,  if  this  transaction  settled  the  investiture  question,  it 
did  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  reconcihation  of  the  universal 
power  of  the  popes  with  the  daims  of  the  emperors  to  the  govern- 
nent  of  Europe;  and  the  conflict  subsisted — slumbering,  it  is 
true,  but  ever  ready  to  awalie  under  other  forms.  Nevertheless, 
the  two  great  Christian  agiutiona  directed  by  the  papacy  at 
the  end  of  the  itth  century  and  the  be^nning  of  the  lath— 
the  reformation  and  the  crusade— were  of  capital  importance 
for  the  foundation  of  the  immense  rdigious  monarchy  that  had 
its  centre  in  Rome;  and  it  is  from  this  period  that  the  papal 
monarchy  aaually  dates. 

The  entry  of  the  Christians  into  Jerusalem  produced  an 
eztnordLury  effect  upon  the  faithful  of  the  West.  In  it  they 
EUfttaltht  manifest  sign  of  the  divine  protection 

L*iiM  and  of  the  supernatural  power  of  the  pope,  the 
C»aqmaat  of  supreme  director  of  the  expedition.  At  its  inception 
J*"*"^  the  Latin  lungdom  of  the  Holy  Land  was  within  a 
little  of  becoming  an  ecclesiastical  principality,  ruled  by  a 
patriarch  under  the  atithority  of  the  pope.  Daimbert,  the  first 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  was  convinced  that  the  Roman  Church 
alone  could  be  sovereign  of  the  new  state,  and  attempted  to 
compel  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  to  hand  over  to  him  by  a  a^nut 
agreement  the  town  and  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  and  also  Jaffa. 
The  clergy,  indeed,  received  a  large  share;  but  the  government 
of  the  Latin  principality  remained  lay  and  mib'tary,  the  only 
form  of  government  possible  for  a  colony  Eurrounded  by  perils 
end  camped  in  a  hostile  country.  Not  <mly  was  the  result  of 
the  crusade  extremely  favourable  to  the  eztcatioa  of  the  Roman 
power,  but  throughout  the  middle  ages  the  papacy  never  ceased 
to  derive  almost  incalculable  poUtical  and  financial  advantages 
from  the  agitation  produced  by  the  preachers  and  the  crusading 
expeditions.  The  mere  fact  of  the  crusaders  being  placed  under 
the  special  proteaion  of  the  Church  and  the  pope,  and  loaded 
with  privileges,  freed  them  from  the  jurisdiction,  and  even,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  from  the  lordship  of  their  natural  masters, 
to  become  the  almost  direct  subjects  of  the  papacy;  and  the 
common  law  was  then  practically  suspended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church  and  the  leader  who  represented  it. 

As  for  the  reformation,  which  under  Urban  11.  and  his 
immediate  successors  was  aimed  not  only  at  the  ^iscopate 
gaiHirtfti  at  the  capitulary  bodies  and  monastic 

(toaafife*  clergy,  it,  too,  could  but  tend  to  a  oonKder- 
llpiMM«'»  able  extension  of  the  authoiitv  of  the  successors  of 
uatfml St  Peter,  for  it  struck  an  irremediable  blow  at 
the  andcnt  Christian  hierarchy.  The  first  manifest 
result  of  the  change  was  the  weakening  ot  the  meiropolhans. 
Tht  visible  symptom  of  this  decadence  of  the  arcbicpiicopBl 
power  was  the  growbg  frequency  during  the  HildebrandiM 
oonHict  of  episcc^al  cooGrmatioD^  and  consecrations  made  by 
the  p(q>es  themselves  or  their  legates.  From  an  active  instru- 
ment of  the  religious  society,  the  archiepbcopsle  degenerated 
into  a  purely  formal  power;  while  the  ^iacopste  itself,  which 
the  sincere  reformers  wished  to  liberate  and  purge  in  order  to 
strengthen  it,  emerged  from  the  crisis  sensibly  weakened  as  well 
as  ameliorated.  The  cpisccqute,  while  it  gained  ia  intelligence 
•ad  morality,  kwt  a  part  <^  its  iodependcncc.  It  was  raised 
above  fettdalinn  only  to  be  abased  befoic  the  two  dlMCtbig 
Jwenof  tiw  nformMioB,  the  pepeqr  end  the  leUgiowlMdin. 


To  ^ace  ftaeU  hi «  better  posten  foe  eonbetliig  the  luMiiec*! 

and  concubinaiy  prelates,  the  court  of  Rome  had  had  to  multq>ty 
exemptions  and  accelerate  the  movement  which  impelled  the 
monks  to  make  ihemsetves  independent  of  the  bishops.  Even 
in  the  cities,  the  seaU  of  the  episcopal  power,  the  reformation 
encouraged  the  attempts  at  levdt  or  anbonomy  which  tended 
everywhere  to  diminish  that  power.  The  cathedral  chapters 
took  advantage  of  this  situation  to  oppose  their  jurisdiction 
to  that  of  the  bishops,  and  to  encroach  on  their  pmogativcs. 
When  war  was  declared  on  the  schismatic  prelates,  the  reforming 
popes  supported  the  canons,  and,  unconsciously  or  not,  helped 
them  to  form  themselves  into  privileged  bodies  living  thrown 
lives  and  aflecltng  to  recognize  the  court  of  Rome  as  their  only 
superior  authority.  Other  adversaries  of  the  episcopate,  the 
burgesses  and  the  petty  nobles  dwelling  in  the  city,  also  profited 
by  these  frequent  changes  of  bishops,  and  the  disorders  that 
ensued.  It  was  the  monarchy  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  th^ 
naturally  benefited  by  these  attacks  on  the  aristocratic  principle 
represented  by  the  high  prelacies  in  the  Church.  By  drawing 
to  their  side  all  the  forces  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  to  otHnbat 
feudalism.  Urban  11.  and  his  successora,  with  their  monks  and 
legates,  changed  the  constitution  of  that  body,  and  changed  it 
to  their  own  advantage.  The  new  situation  of  these  popes  and 
the  growth  of  thnr  authority  were  also  manifested  in  the  material 
organization  of  ihrir  administration  and  chancery.  Under 
Urban  II.  the  formulary  of  the  papal  bulls  began  to  crystallize, 
and  the  letters  amassed  in  the  papal  offices  were  differentiated 
clearly  into  great  and  Uttle  bulls,  according  to  their  stjde, 
arrangement  and  signs  of  validation.  Under  Paschal  II.  the 
type  erf  the  leaden  seal  affixed  to  the  bulls  (representing  the 
heads  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  PauU  ma  find,  aad  the  use  of 
Roman  miniacMle  fiaaQy  wbatltoted  for  that  of  the  Lombatd 
script. 

a.  Period  from  Benorius  It.  la  CtUiliae  UI.{,UM4-Jigg).-~ 
After  the  idonnation  and  the  crusade  the  papal  monarchy 
existed,  and  the  next  step  was  to  consolidate  and  extend  it. 
This  task  fell  to  the  p^ies  of  the  rtth  century.  Two  of  them  in 
particuhur— the  two  who  had  the  longest  reigns— via.  Innocent  XL 
and  Alexander  IIL,  achieved  the  widest  extension  of  the  power 
erunistcd  to  them,  and  b  many  respects  thdr  pontificates  may 
he  regarded  as  a  [»epantioR  for  and  sdumbiation  of  the  pontifr- 
cate  of  Innocent  lU,  Hiis  period,  however,  b  characterized 
not  only  by  the  thoroughgoiag  development  of  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  See,  but  also  by  the  severe  struggle  the  popes  had 
to  sustain  against  the  hostile  forces  that  were  oppoaeA  to  thefr 
conquesu  or  to  the  mere  exercise  of  what  they  regarded  as 
their  right. 

In  the  secular  contest,  Germany  and  the  imperialist  pretcn- 
sions  of  its  kadeis  were  invariably  the  principal  n«a^iv 
obstacle.   Until  the  accession  of  Adrian  IV.,  how-ao"** 
ever,  there  had  been  considerable  periods  of  '™""e!m«»w«. 
quilUty,  years  even  of  unbroken  peace  and  alliance 
with  the  Germanic  power.    Under  Honorius  II.  the  enpln, 
represented  by  Lothair  III.  of  Supplinburg,  yielded  to  the 
piqiccy,  and  Lothair,  who  was  elected  by  the  clergy  _     .  _ 
and  protected  by  the  legates,  begged  the  pope  to 
ooniinn  his  Section.   Before  his  coronation  he  bad 
renoenced  the  right,  so  jealously  guarded  by  Ileniy  V.,  of  asi^t* 
ing  in  the  election  of  bishops  and  abbots,  and  be  even  undertook 
to  refrain  from  exacting  homage  f  ton  the  prelates  and  to  content 
himself  with  fealty.  Thn  ondertaking,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  bringing  all  hia  laflaenee  to  bear  upon  the  ecclesiastiaal 
nominatiens.   When  the  eehism  of  1130  broke  out  he  endea- 
voured to  procure  the  cancellation  of  the  daosea  of  the  Concordat 
of  Worms  and  to  recovet  lay  invtstituie  by  way  of  cssnpeo- 
aati<m  for  the  aan>Mt  he  bed  given  to  Innocent  IL,  ode  of  the 
competing  popes.  This  scheme,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the 
firmness  of  Innocent  and  St  Bernard,  and  Lothair  had  to  rengn 
himself  to  the  xealoos  conservation  of  the  privileges  granted 
to  the  Empire  by  the  tcnns  of  the  concordat.  The  ardour  be 
had  dlqrfv*^  I*  aeeoriag  the  reoopiiiiBn  <A  Ininenit  and 
j«fayH,H       igaieBt  his  eneaaks,  particolsriy  the  aAttpapa 
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Aatcktttt  and  the  kingdom  of  the  TM  Skfliet,  tmmlved  him  in 
a  coum  iriifdi  wu  not  pcedsdy  iavoonbfe  to  the  imperial 
right*.  Inoocent  11.  vru  the  virtual  muter  of  this 
iT^monarcb,  whoae  chunpioiisbip  of  the  papacy  brought 
not  tht  tmalWt  advantage,  not  even  that  oi  being 
crowaed  emperor  with  the  habitual  ceremonial  at  the  place 
GoBHcnted  by  tradition.  It  may  even  be  maintained  that  his 
devatica  was  due  solely  to  his  penonal  dalnu.  This  was  a 
vietoqr  for  Rome,  and  it  was  repeated  .In  the  case  of  the  £nt 
HoheMtanfen,  Conrad  III.,  who  owed  hti  devation  (1138) 
mafatly  to  the  {Minces  «f  the  Oiuieh  and  the  legate  of  Inno- 
cent  n.,  by  whom  he  was  downed.  He  abo  bad  to  submit  to  the 
consequences  of  bis  origin  on  the  occasion  of  a  double  election 
not  foreseen  by  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  when  he  was  forced 
to  admit  the  necessity  of  appeal  to  Rome  and  to  acknowledge 
the  Buproaacy  of  the  papal  decision.  The  situation  changed 
iriuinhi  In  tts),  under  Eugeohis  III.,  when  Fredeiidi 
Mt  Barttaioisa  was  elected  German  king.  He  notified 
uMm.  his  dMion  to  the  pope,  but  did  not  seek  the  pope's 
approval  Notw  the  less,  Eugenhis  m.  f^dtatcd  the  new 
sovwdgn  on  his  decUon,  and  even  ugned  tbe  treaty  of 
Coitttanct  with  him  <iiS3)-  The  pope  had  need  of  Frederick 
to  defend  him  against  the  revolted  Romans  and  to  hrip  him  to 
recover  hb  temporal  power,  which  had  been  gravely  com- 
prombcd.  Anastasius  IV.  pureued  the  same  policy,  and 
AmaH^  summoned  the  German  to  Rome  (1154).  Frederick, 
«*«  (K,  however,  was  detennined  to  keep  thie  seat  of  the 
i«l-iiM  Empire  for  himself,  to  dispute  Italy  with  the 
pope,  and  to  oppose  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  the  divine 
ri^t  of  pritsls.  When  he  had  taken  Lombardy  (1158)  and 
had  had  tbe  principles  of  the  imperial  supremacy  pro- 
daimed  by  his  jurbts  at  the  diet  <rf  Ronca^,  the  court 
of  Rome  realized  tliat  war  was  Incviuble,  and  two  ener- 
AdiUM  rv  pop**.  Adrian  IV.  and  Alexander  III.,  reso- 
llu^lUi"  Iwtcly  sustained  the  struggle,  the  tatter  for  neariy 
twenty  years.  Victims  of  the  communal  dalnu 
at  Rome,  they  constituted  tbemsdvcs  the  champions  of  rimilar 
claims  In  northern  Italy,  and  their  alliance  with  tbe  Lombard 
communes  ultimatdy  led  to  success.  In  his  dud  with  Barba- 
Aiiza«>  lossa,  Alexander  III.,  one  of  the  greatest  of  medieval 
*r  lA.  popes,  displayed  extraordinary  courage,  address  and 
itfS-rw.  penevcrance.  Although  It  must  be  admitted  that 
tbe  tenadty  of  the  Lombard  republics  contributed  powerfully 
to  the  pope's  victory,  and  that  the  triumph  of  tbe  Milanese  at 
Legnano  (1176)  was  the  determiiting  cause  of  Frederick's 
anbmimioB  at  Venice,  yet  we  must  not  exaggerate  tho  Importance 
of  the  solemn  act  by  which  Barborossa,  ktteding  before  his 
eoDqaenr,  recognized  tbe  splritud  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  swote  fidelityond  respect  to  It.  In  itsfinal  form,  the  truce 
of  Venice  was  not  only  not  unfavourable  secolariy  to  the  Empire, 
but  even  granted  it  very  cxUnsive  advantages.  Nor  must  It  be 
forgotten  that,  in  tbe  eyes  of  contemporaiies,  the  scene  at 
Venice  hod  none  of  that  humiliating  i-ti  whidi  later 

historians  have  attributed  to  IL 

This  was  not  the  only  tucccaa  gained  by  Alexander  m.  over 
lay  sovereigns.  The  conflict  t4  the  priesthood  with  the  kingdoms 
j^,,,^r  and  nations  that  were  tending  to  aggrandke  tbem- 
U^md  selves  by  transcending  tbe  religious  llmita  of  the 
nMT      medieval  theocracy  took  place  on  another  theatre. 

The  afiair  of  Thomas  Becket  (f.*.)  iavolvcd  tbe 
papacy  in  a  quarrd  with  the  powerful  monarchy  of  the 
Angevias,  whose  rq>raenutive,  Henry  II.,  was  master  of 
Pngiifwj  utd  of  the  half  of  France.  Alexander's  diplomatic 
skill  and  m«nl  authority,  reinforced  by  the  Capedan  alliance 
and  tbe  rrvidrion  of  feding  caused  by  tbe  nuider  of  Becket, 
enabled  hfan  to  force  the  despotic  Henry  to  yidd,  and  even  to  do 
penance  at  the  tomb  of  the  martyr.  The  Plantagenet  abjured 
dte  ConstltuUona  of  ClaitndoB,rcoogniasd  the  ri^iu  of  the  pope 
over  the  Qnirch  of  England,  atid  augmented  the  privileges  and 
domains  of  tlw  ardiblshopric  «f  CaMCfbucy.  Ahhoogh  Becket 
vaa  a  man  of  nanow  qmpalhica  and  Iqr  m  nwaaa  of  libenl 
viawsb  hs  bad  tfcd  fsa  tha  Ubsrtia  ol  his  Ease*,  aad  tha  awBob 
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that  BurRHnded  Um  nhaaccd  the  pceaUie  and  ascendaacr  d 
the  pa|*^- 

ITnfortunatdy  for  the  papacy,  the  successors  of  Alezaader  QL 
lacked  vigour,  and  thdr  pontificates  were  too  brief  to  aha 
them  to  pursue  a  strong  policy  against  the  Germanic  n»l^m 
imperialism.  Never  were  tie  leaders  of  the  Church  m«  ^ 
in  sudi  Jeopardy  as  durhig  the  reign  of  Barbanasa's 
son,  Henry  VI.  Thb  vigorous  de^t,  whose  ambi*  ** 
tions  were  not  all  chimerical,  had  succeeded  where  hb  pnd» 
ccasora.  Including  Frederick,  had  failed.  Hb  marriage  with  the 
hdras  of  the  old  Norman  Unp  had  made  Um  naat«r  el  Sk^r 
and  the  duchy  <rf  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  be  succeeded  la 
conquering  and  retaining  almost  all  the  remainder  of  the 
peninsula.  Under  Celestine  HI.  the  papal  state  was  surToended 
on  every  aide  by  German  soldiers,  and  but  for  the  prcsaatint 
death  d  the  emperor,  whom  Abbot  JoacUm  aS  tiori»  calU 
the  "  hammer  of  the  worid,"  the  temporal  power  of  tbe  pofa 
might  perhaps  have  been  annlhilattd. 

The  Norman  kingdom,  which  had  conquered  SicJIy  acd 
southern  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  nth  century,  was  almost  as 
grave  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  popea  of  tUs  period.  _  _ 
Not  only  was  its  very  exbtenn  on  obstade  to  the  ^^^^ 
spread  of  thdr  temporal  power  in  the  peninsula,  r-iiMM 
but  it  frequently  acted  In  concert  with  the  pope's  J*£j? 
enemies  and  thwarted  tbe  papd  pdicy.  The 
attempts  of  Honorius  II.  (iiaB)  and  Innocent  11. 
(irj?)  to  wrest  Apulia  and  Calabria  from  King  Roger  H.,  aad 
Adrian  IV.'s  war  with  William  I.  (1156),  were  one  aad 
unsuccessful;  and  the  papacy  bad  to  content  Itsdf  with  lit 
vassalage  end  tribute  of  the  Normans,  and  allowed  thai  u 
organiie  the  ccdesiastical  govertunent  of  their  domains  in  iba 
own  fashion,  to  limit  the  right  of  appeal  to  Rome,  and  to  caru. 
the  power  of  the  Roman  legates.  At  thb  period,  iaoreo«tr 
tbe  "  Norman  Question  "  was  Intimately  connected  with  tit 
"  Eastern  Question."  The  Noman  advcnturera  in  poacsB^ai 
of  Palermo  and  Naples  perpetually  tended  10  look  tat  tics 
aggrandizement  to  the  Byzantine  Empire.  In  the  inicreas 
of  tiieir  temporal  dominion,  the  nth-century  popes  ooold  M 
suffer  an  Italian  power  to  dominate  on  the  other  side  of  tic 
Adriatic  and  instd  itsdf  at  Constantinople.  Thu  frwiHiypfi 
explains  the  vacilbting  and  illogical  ciiaracter  of  the  ptfui 
diplomacy  with  regard  to  tbe  Byzantine  problem,  and,  ittp 
alia,  tbe  opposition  of  Eugenius  III.  in  1150  to  Rofcr  U  1 
projected  crusade,  which  was  directed  towards  the  compar 
of  the  Gre^  sutc.  The  popes  were  under  the  constant  sway  l' 
two  contrary  influencea— on  the  one  hand,  the  sedadof  prc*- 
pect  of  subduing  tbe  Eastern  Church  and  trinmplriac  o«*( 
the  schism,  and,  on  the.  other,  the  apprehension  of  seeing  ttt 
Normans  of  Sicily,  their  competitors  in  Itdy,  Increasas  tk-i 
already  formidable  power  by  successful  expeditioM  h.io  tht 
Balkan  Peninsula.  Dread  of  the  Normans,  too,  »^pletea  tk 
singular  attitude  of  the  Curia  towards  the  Comneni,  of  whoa 
it  was  aitcniatdy  the  enemy  and  the  protector  or  ally. 

But,  as  regards  its  temporal  aims  on  Italy,  the  tnoat  inaa- 
venient  and  tenadous,  if  not  the  most  dangerous,  advwaaiyd 
the  iilh-eentury  papacy  was  the  Roman  coramune. 
Since  the  middle  of  tbe  nth  century  the  partyof  nt^mm 
munlctpd  autonomy  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  tbe  cUmmmm 
European  middle  classes,  who  wished  to  shake  off  »t^m»^ 
the  feudal  ydce  and  secure  Independence,  had  been 
ranged  against  tbe  successor  of  St  Peter.   The  first  iji  mpt— 
of  resistance  woe  exhibited  Under  Innocent  11.  (ii4>}>  who  was 
unable  to  stem  the  growing  revohition  or  prevent  the  cuaUr^ 
meat  of  a  Roman  senate  silting  bi  the  C^pitd.   The  muigth 
of  classical  reminiscence  and  the  Instinct  of  Eberty  were  teia- 
forced  by  tbe  support  given  to  coramtud  osptntlons  by  the 
popular  agftatw  and  dangerous  tribune,  Amdd  of         ..  . 
Biesda  (f  .*.),  whose  theories  arrived  at  an  opportime  y^ff 
atMnent  to  eoeoonge  the  revolted  commons.  He 
denied  the  power  of  delta  to  posaesi  fiefs,  and  afiowtd  tbca  eo> 
KUgious  antboilty  and  litho.  The  succaaan  of  Iubccm  O. 
wan  •««■  Issa-iMcwful  hi  ■"'"■'■'-t  Ifaw  ttfrmmatj  la 
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RofM.  Ladm  II..  when  called  vpoa  to  renoance  tU  hia  ressUan 
xighu,  fell  mortally  wounded  in  an  attempt  to  drive  the  auto- 
pomiata  by  force  from  the  Capitri  <ii45).  Under  Eugeniua  III. 
the  Romana  sacked  and  destroyed  the  house*  of  the  clerks  and 
<'«r«1inala,  besieged  St  Peter's  and  the  Lateran,  and  massacred 
the  pilgrinu.    The  popo  was  forced  to  fly  with  the  Sacred 
CoUetit,  to  escape  the  necessity  <rf  recogoiaiDg  the  commune, 
and  thta  left  the  Add  fioe  to  Arnold  of  Bieada  (1145).  On  his 
rotuni  to  Rom^  Eugeniua  bad  to  treat  irith  hit  rebd  tubiecU 
and  to  acknowledge  the  senate  they  had  elected,  but  be  was 
unable  10  pracure  the  expulsion  of  the  ajjutor.   The  more 
enetfetic  Adrian  IV.  lefiued  to  tiucklc  to  the  muoidpality, 
placed  it  vkIcc  an  interdict  (1155),  and  allied  himieU  wiib 
Fnderidi  BartMiOM  to.qudl  an  inanmctioa  which  ic^ecied 
the  rights  of  emperor*  no  more  than  the  rights  of  popes.  From 
the  moment  that  Arnold  of  Brescia,  absorbed  in  his  chimerical 
project  of  teviving  the  ancient  Roman  republic,  disregarded 
the  imperial  poirer  and  ne^eetcd  to  shdter  hiiaidf  b^iicid  the 
Gtnnan  in  Us  ccnfilct  irith  tbt  priesthood,  Ms  faihue  was 
certain  and  his  late  foredo«ned.  He  was  hanged  and  burned, 
probably  in  pursuance  of  the  secret  agreement  between  the  pope 
nnd  the  empecoi;  and  Adrian  IV.  was  reconciled  with  tlie 
Ronunt  (1156}.  The  conuntme,  however,  subtitted,  and  was 
OB  several  ocetstons  strong  enough  to  ^{ea  the  masters  who  were 
distasteful  to  it.  Unfortunately  f«  /desander  lU.  the  Roman 
question  was  complicated  during  his  pontificate  with  the  des- 
poaie  stmggle  with  the  Emfnie.   Tbe  popobwe  of  the  Tiber 
welcomed  and  expelled  him  whh  cqnal  enthiidasm,  and  whm  lut 
body  waa  bmigbt  ba«^  (na  aUe,  the  md)  went  before  the 
corUit  and  threw  mod  and  stones  upon  the  funeral  litter.  All 
obeyed  the  pootift  of  Rome-~4ave  Rome  itself.   Ludus  III., 
who  was  pope  for  four  years  (1181-1185),  remained  in  Rome 
four  months,  whUe  Urban  lU.  and  Gregory  VIII.  nementcrcd 
tbe  dty.  At  length  tbe  two  parties  grew  weary  of  this  slate 
of  rev^tim,  and  a  regime  of  cosdliation,  the  fruit  of  mutual 
CMKtssions,  was  established  under  Clement  Hi.  By  the  act  of 
tiSS,  the  fundamental  charter  of  the  Roman  commune,  tbe 
people  rccogniud  the  sopiemkcy  of  the  pope  over  the  senate 
aikd  the  town,  wbUe  the  pope  on  his  part  sanctioned  the  legal 
existence  of  the  commune  and  of  its  government  and  ssaemUles. 
Inasmuch  aa  Clement  was  compelled  to  make  terms  with  this 
new  power  «|ucb  had  estabiiaheid  itself  against  him  in  the  very 
centre  ct  his  dombdoe,  the  victory  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
nated  with  tbe  coaumnw. 

Although, aniongotbecob6tade»,thepopMof  the  lath  century 
had  experienced  some  difflcuky  in  subduing  the  inhabitants 
J  I  Ijj  of  the  dty,  which  was  the  seat  and  centre  of  the 
flPMiafawChzfatian  world,  their  monarchy  did  not  cease  to 
CMMMgiin  fai  antbority,  solidity  and  prestige,  and  tbe  work 
of  ccntnlintion,  which  was  gradually  making  them 
masters  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  organism,  was  ac- 
complished steadily  and  without  serwus  interruption.  If  Rome 
cjpdled  them,  they  always  found  a  sure  refo^  in  France,  where 
Alexander  III.  canied  00  his  government  for  several  years; 
and  the  wbide  of  Eunqie  acknowledged  ibcir  immense  power. 
Under  Honorius  II.  the  custom  prevailed  of  substituting  legates 
a  htere,  simple  priests  or  deacons  of  the  Curia,  for  the  regionary 
delegates,  wlio  had  grown  too* independent;  and  that  excellent 
instrurrent  of  rule,  the  Roman  legale,  carried  the  papal  will  into 
tbe  remotest  courts  of  Europe.  The  episcopate  xikI  the  great 
monastic  prelacies  continued  to  lose  their  independence,  as  was 
shoea  by  Honorius  II.  deputing  a  cardinal  to  Honte  Cavioo 
to  elect  an  abbot  of  hb  choosing.  The  progress  of  the  Roman 
power  was  especially  mam'fcsted  under  Innocent  II.,  who  bad 
triumphed  over  the  schism,  and  was  supported  by  the  Emigre 
and  hy  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the  first  moral  authority  of  his 
tiiae.  He  suq>ended  an  archbishop  of  Sens  (1136)  who  had 
neglected  to  take  into  consideration  the  appeal  to  Rome,  sum* 
moned  an  archbishop  of  Milan  to  Rome  to  rccdve  the  paUium 
from  the  pope's  bands,  lavished  exemptions,  and  extended 
the  right  <rf  appeal  to  such  abnormal  tntfths  Ibat  a  Byzantine 
aahiMidor  iv  nvoncd  to  have  txftatmrd  to  Lotluic  III.. 
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"Your  Pop*  Innocent  b  not  a  faltbop,  but  an  emperor." 
When  the  universal  Church  assembled  at  tbe  second  Lateraa 
Council  (1139),  this  leader  of  region  declared  to  the  Ushopi 
that  he  was  the  absolute  master  of  Christeodom.  **  Ve  know," 
he  said,  "  that  Rome  is  the  capital  of  the  world,  that  ye  bdd 
your  dignities  of  the  Roman  pontiff  as  a  vassal  holds  hia  fiefi 
of  bis  sovereign,  and  that  ye  cannot  letain  them  without  bis 
assent."  Under  Eugeniua  UL,  •  Cllteidaii  owiik  wbo  wu 
scarcely  equal  to  his  taak,  the  p^al  grew  seoribly 

wepker,  and  if  we  may  credit  the  testimony  of  the  usually  well- 
informed  German  dironlcler.  Otto  of  Freising,  there  arose  in 
the  cdlcge  of  cardinals  a  kind  of  fementation  which  wa* 
exccedbiffy  disquictfaig  fw  tbe  penooat  power  «f  the  leader  of 
tbe  Cburtb.  In  tbe  case  <rf  b  difference  of  o^idoB  between 
Eugcnius  and  the  Sacred  College,  Otto  rdates  that  the  cardinab 
addressed  to  the  pope  this  astounding  protest:  "  Thou  must 
know  that  it  is  t^r  us  thou  bast  been  raised  to  the  supreme 
dignity.  We  are  lha  hinge*  {earHiia)  upon  which  the  universal 
Cburdi  tests  and  move*.  It  is  througb  us  that  from  a  private 
person  thou  hast  become  the  father  of  all  Christians.  It  is,  then, 
no  fonger  to  thyself  but  rather  to  us  that  thou  belongcst  hence- 
forth. Ibott  must  not  sacrifice  to  private  and  recent  fricnd^upa 
the  traditiooal  aSections  of  the  papacy.  Petforce  thou  mutt 
consult  before  evaything  the  general  fnteiett  <rf  Christeodom, 
and  most  consider  it  an  obligation  (rf  thine  office  to  respect  the 
opinions  of  the  highest  dignitaries  ot  the  court  ol  Rome."  II  we 
admit  that  the  cardinals  ^  Eugenius  III.  succeeded  in  rcatriaing 
the  omnipotence  of  their  master  lor  their  own  ends,  it  must 
Invariably  have  been  tbe  Curia  that  dkUlcd  iu  wishes  to  tb» 
Church  and  to  Europe.  Tbe  papacy,  however,  recovered  its 
ascendant  during  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  HI.,  and  seemed 
more  powerful  thu  ever.  The  recently  created  royaltiet  aoit^ 
fron  the  papacy  the  oonaervtltioD  ot  their  thle*  ud  the  bene* 
diction  of  tbfb'  crowns,  and  placed  themsdvea  volunttiily  In 
its  vassalage.  The  practice  of  the  nominatirai  <rf  bishops  by  the 
Curia  and  of  papal  recommendation  to  prebends  and  benefices 
of  every  kind  grew  daily  more  gcneial,  and  tbe  number  ct 
appeal*  to  Rone  and  eatanpUaas  granted  to  abbeya  and  eves 
to  dmple  chuicbes  increased  oontinually.  The  third  Lateran 
Council  (1179)  was  a  triumph  for  the  leader  of  tbe  Church.  At 
that  council  wise  and  urgent  measures  were  taken  against  the 
abuaea  that  discredited  the  priesthood,  but  tbe  principle  of 
upeak  and  cxeuptins  and  the  queatios  at  the  fncraning 
mx  irf  the  power  widded  by  tbe  Roman  legatee  remained 
untouched.  The  treatise*  on  c&non  law  known  at  tbe  Decreium 
Gratiani,  which  was  compiled  towards  the  middle  of  the  nth 
ceotttiy  and  had  an  enduring  and  far-reaching  effect  (see  Camom 
Law),  netdy  save  theoretical  sanction  to  the  existing  situation 
in  the  Chur^.  It  propagated  doctrines  io  favour  of  tbe  power 
of  the  Holy  See,  established  the  superiority  of  tbe  popes  over 
the  coundb,  and  gave  legal  tor<x  to  their  decretab.  Acconfing 
to  its  auth«,  "  tbey  (the  popes)  are  above  all  the  laws  of  tbe 
Cburdi,  and  can  use  them  according  to  tfatir  widb;  th^  alane 
iodge  acd  cannot  be  judged." 

It  was  by  its  constant  reliance  on  monachitm  that  tbe  papacy 
of  the  nth  century  had  attained  thb  result,  and  the  popcicf 
that  period  were  especially  fortunate  in  having  for 
their  champion  the  monk  St  Bemaid,  whose 
admirable  qualities  enaUed  him  to  dominate  public  ri»*  imu  1 
i^initm.     St  Bernard  completed  the  refonnation, 
corat»tcd  heresy,  and  by  hb  immense  moral  ascendancy  gained 
victories  by  wUch  Rome  benefited.  As  instances  of  his  more 
direct  services,  he  put  an  end  to  the  schism  of  1130  and  attached 
Italy  and  the  world  to  the  aide  of  Innocent  lit.    Altbou{^  be 
had  saved  the  papal  institutfon  from  one  of  the  gtavest  perib 
it  had  ever  encountered,  tbe  cardinab,  tbe  court  of  Rome  and 
Innocent  himself  could  not  cauly  pardon  him  for  bring  what  he 
had  become — a  private  person  more  powerful  in  the  Church 
than  the  pope  and  the  bishepa,  and  holding  that  power  by  hb 
personal  prestige.  He  incurred  their  tpecbl  reproaches  by  hb 
condenmailon  of  tbe  frreuttiblc  evolution  which  impelled  Rimie 
to  deiin  cxdurive  dominkM  over  Catbolk  Ev(^  and  to  devote 
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her  ■uenUoB  te  eanhly  things.  Htf  did  not  condemn  the 
temponl  power  of  the  popes  in  [dain  terms,  bat  both  hb  writings 
and  his  conduct  proved  that  tbst  power  was  in  bis<q>niion  diffi- 
cult to  reoondlc  with  the  tfuritittl  wtaAm  <rf  the  pnpnqr.  uxl 
was,  moreover,  a  menaoe  to  the  futon  of  the  iutitntiak  (See 
BKaNARD,  Saint.) 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  papacy  thus  attained  ornnt- 
potCDce,  symptoms  of  discontent  and  omioaitkm  arose.  The 
btsbope  resisted  centialixation.  Arcbbisbop  Hiklebert 
{^^^Ijl^fOf  Tours  protested  to  Uonorius  II.  against  the 
AaMIM*  ^peals  to  Rome,  whDe  others  complained  of  the 
exactions  of  the  legates,  or,  like  John  of  Salisbury, 
animadverted  upon  the  excessive  powers  of  the 
~  bureaucracy  ai  tlie  Lateran.  In  the  councils  strange 
ipMches  were  heard  from  the  UMUths  of  laymen,  who  were 
beginning  to  carry  to  eitreme  lengths  the  spirit  of  independence 
with  r^rd  to  Rome.  When  a  question  arose  at  Toulouse 
in  itfie  as  to  the  best  means  of  settling  the  papal  schism,  this 
audadoos  statement  was  made  before  the  kings  of  France  and 
England:  "  That  the  best  coarse  was  to  side  with  neither  of  the 
two  popes;  that  ihe  apostolic  see  had  been  ever  a  burden  to 
the  princes;  that  advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  schism  to  throw 
oS  the  yoke;  and  that,  while  awaiting  the  death  trf  one  of  the 
compeiiton,  the  authority  of  the  bishops  was  sufficient  in  France 
and  England  alike  lor  the  government  of  the  churches.**  The 
ecclesiastics  themselves,  however,  were  the  first  to  denounce 
the  abuses  at  Rome.  The  treatises  of  Cerboh  of  Retcbenberg 
(1095-1169)  abound  in  trenchant  attacks  upon  the  greed  and 
venality  of  the  Curia,  the  arrogance  and  exteition  of  the  kgates, 
the  abuse  of  exemptions  and  appeals,  and  the  German  policy 
of  Adrian  IV.  and  Alexander  III.  In  his  efforts  to  make  the 
papal  institution  entirely  worthy  of  its  mission  St  Bernard 
himself  did  not  shrink  from  presenting  to  the  papacy  "  the  mirror 
In  which  it  could  rccogniie  its  deformities."  In  comnton  with 
all  enlightened  opinion,  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  excessive 
multiplicatioa  of  exemptions,  of  the  exaggerated  extension  of 
appeals  to  Rome,  of  the  luxury  of  the  Roman  court,  of  the 
venality  of  the  cardinals,  and  of  the  injury  done  to  the  traditional 
hierarchy  by  the  very  extent  of  rhe  papal  power,  which  was 
calculated  to  turn  the  strongest  head.  In  St  Bernard's  treaiise 
Dc  cmitidtratiotK,  addressed  to  Pope  Eugenlus  III.,  the  papacy 
receives  as  many  reprimand  and  attacks  as  it  doe*  marts  trf 
affection  and  friendly  counseL  To  warn  Eugenius  against 
pride,  Bernard  reminds  him  in  biblical  teons  that  an  insensate 
sovereign  on  a  throne  resembles  "  an  vpt  upon  a  housct(q>,"  and 
that  the  dignity  with  which  he  is  invested  dots  not  prevent  him 
from  being  a  nan,  that  is,  "  a  being,  naked,  poor,  miserable, 
made  for  toil  and  not  for  honours."  To  bis  thinking,  pcuson 
and  the  dagger  were  less  to  be  feared  hy  the  papt  than  the  lust 
«(  power,  tebition  and  cupidity  were  the  source  of  the  most 
de^orable  abuses  in  the  Roman  Churdi.  The  cardinals,  said 
B^anl,were  aatrapswho  put  pomp  before  the  truth.  Hewas 
at  a  loaa  to  justify  the  unheard-of  luxury  of  the  Roman  court. 
"  I  do  not  find,"  he  said, "  that  St  Peter  ever  appeared  in  public 
loaded  with  gold  and  jcwds,  dad  in  tUk.  mounted  on  a  while 
mule,  surrounded  by  soldiers  and  fidtowed  by  a  brilliant  retinue. 
In  the  glitter  that  environs  thee,  rather  wouldst  thou  be  Uken 
for  the  successor  of  Coastantine  than  for  the  snccessor  <A  Peter," 
Itome,  bowcvcr,  had  greater  dangm  to  cope  with  than  the 
indignant  repcxwfs  of  her  friends  the  monks,  ud  the  opposition 
dMwtt«f  of  the  bishops,  who  were  dispteased  at  the  ^)ectaclc 
ifiwilfil  of  their  authority  waning  day  by  day.  It  was  ai 
this  period  that  the  Caibohc  edifice  of  the  middle 
ages  began  to  be  shaken  bgr  the  boldoeaa  of  philosophical  specula- 
tion as  applied  to  tbeologieal  studica  and  also  by  the  growth  of 
bercsy.  Hilheno  more  tolerant  <rf  heresy  than  the  local 
authorities,  the  papacy  now  felt  compdled  to  take  defensive 
measures  against  it,  and  especially  against  Albigensianism. 
which  had  made  gnst  strides  in  the  south  of  France  since  the 
middle  of  the  lath  century.  Innocent  II.,  Eugenius  lU.  and 
Alexander  IIL  eacommunlcated  the  sectaries  (rf  Languedoe 
and  their  abettors,  Alexander  even  iCDding  atned  nissioiu  to 


hunt  Ibem  down  and  punish  them.  But  the  preaching  of  6t 
papal  legates,  even  when  supported  by  mib'taiy  dcnmint  mkis. 
had  no  effect;  and  the  Albigensian  question,  logcthcr  with 
questions  vital  fw  the  future  of  the  papacy,  remained  urtsri'Jd 
and  more  formidable  than  everwhcn  Innocent  III.  was  ciceied 

J.  PerM/r^  ImuamI  III.  Alcumder  IV.  (itp9-ii6t'\- 
Under  tbe  pontificates  of  Innocent  IIL  and  ho  five  itruiiedau 
succesaon  the  Roman  monarchy  seemed  to  have  ran  la 
reached  the  rf™'-'*  of  its  moral  prestige,  ictigioas 
authority  and  tcmpwtl  pswcr,  and  thb  developRiciit 
was  due  in  great  measure  to  Innocent  III.  htiiisdf.  Bctaecs 
(he  perhaps  excessive  admiration  of  Innocent^  biognfha. 
Friedrich  von  Hurler, and  the  cooler  estimate  of  alater  histonL^ 
FSix  Kocquain,  who,  after  taking  into  conuderatioa  Irwocee:') 
political  mistakes,  lack  of  foresight  and  numerous  dtsappwsi- 
ments  and  failures,  concludes  that  bis  reputation  has  been  aak 
exaggerated,  it  is  poesibk  to  steer  a  middle  course  arid  tara  1 
judgment  that  is  at  once  impartial  and  conformable  to  ti» 
historical  facts.  Innocent  was  an  eminent  jn^t  and  canout. 
and  never  ceased  to  usa  his  Immense  power  in  the  service  «f 
law.  Indeed,  a  greet  part  of  hb  life  was  pasted  in  beui^ 
pleadings  and  pronouncing  judgments)  and  few  sovoeigns  havt 
ever  worked  so  industrrausly  or  shown  such  solicitBde  for  Ox 
impartial  exercise  of  their  judidal  functions.  It  fs  <SftcBk 
to  comprdtend  Innocrat's  extraordinaiy  activity.  Ovw  uA 
above  the  wci^t  of  political  affairs,  he  bore  resi>hiidy  far 
ei^teen  years  the  overwhelming  burden  of  the  presidex^  of 
a  tribunal  before  whldi  the  wbde  of  Europe  came  to  plead.  Te 
him,  also,  in  hu  capacity  of  theologian,  the  whole  of  Enn^ 
submitted  every  obscure,  delicale  or  controverted  qwstiaa. 
whether  legal  problem  or  case  of  conscience.  This,  ondoubrcdV, 
was  the  part  of  hb  task  that  Innocent  preferred,  mod  it  was  i* 
thb,  as  well  as  to  hb  much  overrated  moral  and  tbeobgial 
treatises,  that  be  owed  hb  enormous  conlcniponiry  prestigt. 
As  a  statesman,  he  certainly  committed  grave  faults — tbeoik 
excess  of  diplomatic  subtlety,  lack  of  forethought,  and  someiiacs 
even  through  ingenuousness;  but  it  must  with  Juct!c«  be  admiittd 
that,  in  spit*  of  his  reputation  for  pugnacity  and  obat^acy,  be 
never  failed,  dtfaer  by  tcsopctwnent  or  on  principle^  to  ezhsmt 
every  peaceful  eqwdient  in  settling  qjuesUon*.  He  was  mm 
from  violeitce,  and  never  resorted  to  beUicase  acts  or  to  tie 
employment  of  farce  save  in  the  Ust  extremity.  If  bis  ptikj 
miscarried  In  several  quarters  it  was  eminently  snoceasful  ia 
others;  and  if  we  consider  tbe  sum  of  his  efforts  to  achieve  iht 
prognmme  of  the  medieval  papacy,  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
extent  of  bb  rule  and  the  profound  influence  be  exerted  on  la 
limes  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  type  d 
medieval  pope  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  figures  in  hisioTy. 

A  siqxrfidal  ^ance  at  Innocent^  ooncspondaice  b  awfKdtat 
to  convince  lu  that  he  was  pre-eminently  concerned  for  the 
reformation  and  moral  welfare  of  the  Church,  and  , 
was  animated  by  the  best  Intentions  for  the  rc-esiab- , 
Itshmcnt  in  the  ecdcsiastical  body  of  order,  peace  and  < 
rcspea  lor  tbe  hienidiy.  Una  was  owe  of  tbe  prin-  "'^ 
dpal  objects  of  his  activity,  and  thb  important  side  of  his  work 
received  dednve  sanction  by  the  promulgation  of  the  decrees 
of  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  (laij).  At  thb  council  almost 
all  the  qucstiona  at  issue  related  to  refOnn.  and  many  gi*e  cvi- 
doKc  of  great  brewlth  of  mini,  as  wdl  aa  of  a  very  acnte  aaae 
of  contemporary  necessities.  Innoceni^i  kuen,  bosraw,  not 
only  reveal  that  superior  wisdom  which  con  take  into  occoeni 
practical  needs  and  relax  severity  of  principle  at  the  right 
moment,  as  well  as  that  spirit  of  tolerance  and  equity  which  b 
opposed  to  tbe  excess  of  seal  and  intellectual  wmiowpcsa  of 
subordinates,  but  ihey  abo  prove  that,  in  the  internal  goven- 
raent  of  the  Churdi,  he  was  bent  on  gathering  into  hb  bands 
all  the  motive  threads,  and  that  he  stretched  the  abaolutist 
traditioa  to  ita  furthest  liniits,  intervening  In  tbe  most  trifling 
acts  In  Ihe  Ifves  of  the  deign  regarding  it  as  an  ofaliptjao 
of  hb  office  to  act  and  tUalc  for  alL  Tbe  heretic  peril,  wUcb 
increased  during  hb  pontificala,  fotced  hiai  to  take  dctrnvn 
measums  apinat  tbe  Aibigsnn  in  the  south  of  Fraooe,  bat 
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before  pnncribiiig  them  he  spent  ten  yetn  (119^-1  ao8)  in 
eadeavouTing  to  convert  the  miibeUevers,  uid  history  should  not 
forget  the  pacific  cbanctcr  of  these  early  cfTorts.  It 
M^raaiwwas  because  they  did  not  succeed  that  necessity  and 
Cnati—  [lie  violence  of  buroan  passions  cubsequcnUy  forced 
him  into  s  course  of  action  which  be  had  not  chosen  and  wliich 
led  bim  furtber  than  be  wiihed  to  go.  Wbeo  he  was  compelled 
to  decree  ibe  AlbigeuUn  crusade  he  endeavoured  more  than 
once  to  discontinue  the  work,  vrhich  had  become  perverted,  and 
to  curb  the  crusading  ardour  of  Simon  dc  Montfort.  Failing  in 
his  attempt  to  maintain  the  religious  diaractcr  cf  the  crusade, 
he  wished  to  prevent  it  from  ending  seculariy  In  Ju  extreme 
consequence  and  logical  outcome.  On  several  occasions  be 
defended  the  cause  of  moderation  and  justice  against  the  fanatical 
enisadets,  but  be  never  had  the  energy  to  make  it  prevail. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  was  possible,  and  an  impartial 
historian  must  take  into  account  the  insuperable  dilDculiics 
encountered  by  the  medieval  popes  in  ibcii  efforts  to  stem  the 
flood  of  fanaticism. 

It  was  more  particularly  in  the  dc6nitive  constitution  of  the 
Usnporal  and  political  power  of  the  papacy,  in  the  extension  of 
T^ff  what  may  be  called  Roman  imperialism,  that  chance 
ImptrUOtm  favoured  bis  efforts  and  enaUed  him  to  pursue  his 
conquests  farthest.  This  imperialism  was  undoubt- 
tmaactBtm.  ^jj^,  ^  special  nature;  it  rested  on  moral  authority 
and  political  and  financial  power  rather  than  on  material  and 
military  strength.  But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  Innocent 
attempted  to  subject  the  kings  of  Europe  by  making  them  his 
tributaries  and  vassals.  He  wished  to  acquire  the  mastery  of 
souls  by  unifying  the  faith  and  centralizing  the  priesthood,  but 

also  aspired  to  possess  temporal  supremacy,  if  not  as  direct 
owner,  at  least  as  siueraln,  over  all  the  alional  crowns,  and  thus 
to  realize  the  {dee  with  which  he  was  penetrated  and  which  he 
himself  expressed  clearly.  He  wished  to  he  at  once  pope  and 
emperor,  leader  of  religion  and  universal  sovereign.  And,  in 
fact,  he  cjKrciscd  or  claimed  suzerain  rights,  tf^ther  with  the 
politial  ud  pecuniary  advantages  accruing,  over  the  greater 
number  of  the  lay  sovereigns  of  his  time.  He  was  more  or  less 
effectively  the  supreme  temporal  chief  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily 
and  Naples,  Sardinia,  the  slates  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  (Castile, 
Leon,  Navarre  and  Portugal),  Angui  (which,  under  Peter  II., 
was  the  type  ot  vassal  and  tributaty  kingdom  -of  the  Roman 
jMwer),  the  Scandinavian  sutes,  (he  kingdom  of  Hun^iry,  the 
Slav  states  of  Bohemia,  Poland,  Servia,  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria, 
and  the  Christian  states  founded  in  Syria  by  the  cmsadera  of 
the  iiih  century.  The  success  of  Roman  Imperialism  was 
particularly  remarkable  in  England,  whem  Innoceat  was 
confronted  by  one  of  the  principal  potcnutesof  the  Weu,  by  the 
heir  of  the  power  that  had  been  founded  by  two  sUtesmcn  of  the 
first  rank,  WiUiun  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  II.  In  Richard  L 
and  John  he  bad  eiceptiuaally  authoritative  adversaries;  but 
after  one  of  the  fiercest  wan  ever  waged  by  the  civil  power 
Bgainst  the  Clmich,  Innocent  at  length  gained  over  John  the 
most  complete  victory  that  has  ever  been  won  by  a  religious 
potentate  over  t  temporal  sovereign,  and  constrained  bim  to 
l,,„,,f fff  make  complete  submission.  In  1313  the  pope 
M«Maafbecame  not  only  the  fiominal  suzerain  but.rfe/nc/o 
and  de  jure,  the  veritable  sovereign  of  England,  and 
during  the  last  years  of  John  and  the  first  years  of  Henry  IlL 
he  governed  England  effectively  by  hb  levies.  This  was 
the  most  striking  succcu  of  Innocent's  diplomacy  and  the 
culminating  point  of  his  secular  work. 

The  papacy,  however,  encountered  serious  obsucles,  at  firtt- 
at  the  very  centre  of  the  papal  empire,  at  Rome,  where  the  pope 
had  to  contend  with  the  party  of  communal  autonomy  for  ten 
years  before  being  aUe  to  secure  the  mastery  at  Rome.  Hb 
nsMiutW.  '""""TT  authority  narrowly  escaped  destruction 
y  but  a  stone's-lhrow  from  the  Laleran  palace;  but 
the  victory  finally  rested  with  him.  Mtce  the  Romaii 
people  could  not  dispense  with  the  Roman  Church,  to  whidi  it 
owed  its  eaistence.  Reared  in  the  nurture  of  the  pope,  the 
populace  of  the  Tiber  renounced  iu  stormy  libnty  is  lOOp, 


and  accepted  the  peace  and  order  that  abenefiaent  master pivei 
bui  when  Innocent  attempted  to  extend  to  the  whde  of  Italy 
the  regime  of  paternal  subjection  that  hod  been  so  successful  at 
Rome,  the  dUhcuIlics  of  the  enterprise  suipaaaed  the  powers 
even  of  a  leader  of  religion.  He  succeeded  in  imposing  hb  aiII 
on  the  nobles  and  communes  in  the  patrimony  of  St  Petei,  and, 
as  guardian  of  Henry  VI.'s  son  Frederick,  was  for  some  time  aUe 
to  cwiduct  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicibes, 
but  in  his  claims  on  the  rest  of  Italy  the  failure  of  the  temporal 
power  was  manifest.  He  was  unable,  cither  by  diplomacy  or 
force  of  arms,  to  make  Italian  um'iy  redound  to  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  Hdy  See.  N«  was  his  failure  due  to  lack  of 
activity  or  energy,  but  rather  to  the  insuperable  obstacles  fa  his 
path— the  physical  configuration  of  Italy,  and,  above  aU,  the 
invincible  repugnance  of  the  Italian  munlcipilUies  to  nibiidl  to 
the  mastery  of  a  religious  power. 

As  far  as  the  Empire  was  concerned,  chance  at  first  favonn4 
Innocent.  For  ten  years  a  Germany  weakened  and  divided  by 
the  rivalry,  of  Philip  of  SwabiaandOttoof  Brunswick  rjiumim 
left  his  hands  free  lo  act  in  Italy,  and  hb  pontificate 
marks  a  penod  of  comparative  quiet  in  the  ardent 
coolllct  between  pope  and  emperor  which  continued  thnNighout 
the  middle  ages.  Net  untd  1310,  when  Otto  of  Bruaswicfc 
turned  against  the  pope  to  whom  he  owed  hb  crown,  was 
Innocent  compelled  to  open  hostilities;  and  the  struggle  ended 
in  a  victory  for  the  Curia.  Frederick  IL,  tbe  new  emperor 
created  by  Innocent,  began  by  banding  over  his  country  lo  Rone 
and  sacrificing  the  rights  of  ihc  Empire  to  the  union  of  the  two 
groat  authorities  of  the  Christian  world.  In  bb  dealings  with 
Frederick,  Innocent  experienced  grievous  vicissitudes  and 
disatyointmcnts,  but  fiully  became  master  of  the  situatioiL 
One  nation  only— the  France  of  Philip  Augustus — was  able  to 
remain  outside  tbe  Roman  vasssbge.  Tliere  is  iMt  •  word,  in 
the  documents  concerning  tbe  relatioos  of  Philip  Augustus 
with  Rome,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  Capetiao 
crown  submitted,  or  that  the  piqtocy  wished  to  impose  lyon  It 
the  effective  suamlnly  of  the  Holy  Sea.  InnoccBt  III.  had  bees 
able  to  encroach  on  France  at  one  point  only,  when  the  Albigen- 
sian  crusade  had  enabled  him  lo  exercise  over  the  sovtheta  fieb 
conquered  by  Simon  de  Montfort  a  political  and  secular 
supremacy  in  the  form  of  collections  of  moneys.  Finally, 
Inoecent  IU.  was  mm  fortunate  than  hb  predcceasots,  and.  if 
he  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  out  his  [»ojec(ed  cmsode  and 
recovering  the  Holy  Places,  he  at  least  benefited  by  tbe  Franco- 
Veneiian  expedition  of  1 101.  £un^  refused  to  take  Viy  direct 
action  against  the  Mussulman,  but  Latin  feudalism,  taUmn* 
assembled  at  Venice,  diverted  the  cnisade  by  an  act  smmwcm* 
of  formal  disobedience,  marched  on  Constantinople, 
seized  the  Creek  Empire  and  founded  a  Latin  Empire  in  its  place; 
and  Innocent  had  to  accept  the  Jail  auomplL  Though  con- 
demning it  on  pindple,  be  turned  it  to  the  inteteau  of  tbe 
Roman  Church  as  weU  as  of  the  uni venal  Church.  With  Jiqr 
and  pddc  be  welconcd  the  Byxantbw  East  into  the  circle  •( 
vassal  peoples  and  kingdoms  trf  Rome  bound  politically  to  the 
seo  of  St  Peter,  and  with  the  some  emotions  bebcid  the  patti- 
archote  of  ConstaMiDOple  at  last  recognize  Roman  supremacy. 
But  from  this  coonnoua  increase  of  tcrritoiy  and  iaffuenoe 
a  wbde  series  of  new  ukI  difficult  problems.  The  court  of  Rome 
had  lo  substitute  for  the  old  Greek  hierarchy  a  hinvchy  at 
Latin  bishops;  to  force  the  remaining  Greek  clergy  to  practise 
the  beliefs  and  rites  of  the  Roman  tdigten  and  bow  to  the 
supremacy  of  tbe  pope;  l«  maioiain  in  the  Creco-Lntin  Eaetera 
Church  the  necessary  order,  morality  and  sttbordinstion;  to 
defend  it  against  Ibe  greed  and  violence  of  the  nobles  and  banns 
who  had  founded  the  Latin  Enq>irc;  and  to  compel  tbe  leaders 
of  the  M«  empiic  10  submit  to  the  apostolic  power  and  eaecttle 
iu  commands.  In  hb  endovoura  to  carry  out  the  whole  of 
ihb  programme.  Innocent  III.  met  with  insuperable  obetacles 
and  many  disappointments.  On  the  me  hud.  the  Grcdts  weft 
uowfllingtoabaBdoniheirTeligionandnatiOMilcull,aiid  scarcely 
recognised  the  ecdesiaslical  lupnmocy  of  the  papacy.  On  llw 
other  band,  tbe  upstart  Latin  cmpcten,  far  bsam  proving 
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•ubmissivc  and  humble  tools,  assotned  with  the  purple  the 
h&bits  ind  pretensions  of  the  tovcmgns  Uiey  had  diapoasesaed. 
Ncverthrlen,  Innocent  left  his  successors  a  much  vaster  and 
more  stable  political  dominion  ihan  that  which  he  had  received 
from  his  predecessors,  since  it  comprised  both  East  and  West; 
and  his  five  immediate  successors  were  able  to  preserve  thia 
ucesdancy.  They  even  extended  the  limits  of  Roiiiaa  imperial- 
ism by  converting  the  pagans  of  the  Baltic  to  Chrfatlanlty,  and 
further  reinforced  the  work  of  ecclesiastical  centralization  by 
enlisting  in  their  service  a  force  which  had  recently  come  into 
existence  and  was  rapidly  becoming  popular— the  mendicanl 
ordeis,  and  noubly  the  Dominicans  and  Frandscans.  The 
rke  Man  Roman  power  was  also  Increased  by  the  formation 
*•*<*•  of  the  universities — privileged  corporations  of 
****■**•■  masters  and  students,  which  escaped  the  local  power 
of  the  Ushop  and  his  chancellor  only  to  place  themselves  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Holy  Sec.  Mistress  of  the 
CDtlie  Christian  organism,  Rome  thus  ^ned  control  of  Inter- 
national education,  and  (he  mendicant  monks  who  formed  her 
devoted  mOitia  lost  no  time  in  monopolizing  the  professorial 
chairs.  Although  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy  continued  to 
gate  strength,  the  successon  ot  Innocent  III.  made  Tess  use 
than  he  of  thdr  Immense  power.  Under  Gregory  IX.  (tiir* 
i»4i)  and  Innocent  IV.  {ii43-"S4)  the  conflict  between  the 
priesthood  and  the  Empire  was  revived  by  the  enigmatic 
Frederick  II.,  the  polyglot  and  lettered  emperor,  the  friend  of 
Saracens,  the  despot  who,  in  youth  stjded  "  king  of  priests,"  in 
fater  years  personified  ideas  that  were  directly  opposed  to  the 
medieval  theocracy;  and  the  struggle  lasted  nearly  thirty  yeor^ 
The  Hohenstaufen  succumbed  to  it,  and  the  papacy  itself 
recrived  a  tenifole  shock,  whkh  shook  its  vast  empire  to  the 
foundations. 

Nevertheless,  the  fint  half  of  the  13th  century  may  be  regarded 
as  the  grand  epoch  of  medieval  papal  history-  Supreme  in 
f^i^»nif  Europe,  the  papacy  gathered  into  a  body  of  doctrine 
•TMe  Awaf  the  decisions  given  in  virtue  of  its  enormous  de  jaeto 
power,  and  promulgated  its  collected  decrees  and 
«r«e»ra  to  form  the  hnmutaUe  law  of  the  ChrfuEan  world. 
Innocent  III.,  Hot»rius  III.  and  Gregory  IX.  employed  their 
JurisU  to  collect  the  most  important  of  their  rulings,  and 
Gregory's  decrees  became  the  definitive  repository  of  the  canon 
law.  Besides  making  laws  for  the  Christendom  ol  the  present 
and  the  future,  these  popes  mptoyed  themselves  in  giving  a 
more  tegular  form  to  their  principal  adminblrative  orgas,  the 
ofhces  of  the  Curia.  The  devdopment  of  the  Roman  chancery 
is  also  a  characteristic  sign  of  the  evolution  that  was  taking  iriace. 
From  the  time  of  Iimocent  IIL  the  mages  o(  the  apostoKc 
Kribes  become  tiansformed  Into  predse  rules,  whidi  for  the 
most  part  remained  in  force  until  the  islh  centuty. 

4.  Ptricd  Jrom  Urbait  IV.  to  Btttedid  XI.  {ii6t-l30S).— 
This  period  comprises  13  pontificates,  aD  of  short  duration 
(thrw  or  four  yoan  at  the  most,  and  some  only  a  few  months), 
with  the  CKception  of  that  of  Boniface  VIII.,  who  was  pope  for 
nine  years.  This  acddcnlal  fact  constitutes  a  prime  difference 
In  favour  of  the  preceding  period,  in  which  there  were  only  five 
pontiffs  during  the  first  sixty  yean  <rf  the  i  jth  century.  Towardi 
the  end  of  the  13th  century  the  directors  of  the  Christian  world 
occupied  the  throne  of  St  Peter  for  too  short  a  lime  to  be  able 
to  make  their  personal  ^ews  prevail  or  to  execute  their  pc^lical 
projecu  at  leisure  after  ripe  meditation.  Whatever  the  merit 
of  a  Gregory  X.  or  a  Nicholas  III.,  the  brevity  of  their  pontifi- 
cates prevented  any  one  of  these  ephemeral  toveidgu  ftvu 
bdng  a  great  pope. 

But  other  and  far  more  important  dlSerenoes  choracteriie 
this  period.  Although  there  was  no  theoretical  restriction  to 
jfcflhMw  mt  the  tnaponl  supmnacy  and  retigleus  power  of  the 
papacy,  oecuta  Mstorkol  facts  of  great  Importance 
offVMK  coot ribu ted  to  the  fatal  diminution  of  their  extent. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  prepooderance  of  the  French  monarchy 
and  nation  in  Europe.  Founded  by  the  conquests  of  Philip 
Augustus  and  Loub  VHI.  and  legitimated  and  cxicftded  by 
tht  pottqr  «ad  booI  inBwnoe  of  the  crawned  sniat,  Louis  IXL, 


the  French  monarehy  enjoyed  undisputed  supremacy  at  the  e^ 
of  the  13th  omttuy  and  the  beginning  of  the  14U1;  wxl  (kii 
hegemony  of  FVancc  was  manifested,  not  only  by  the  ft\tnim 
of  the  direct  power  exercised  by  the  Frendi  kings  over  al  the 
neighbouring  nationalities,  but  also  by  the  establishincM  d 
Capelian  dynasties  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sidltcs  aad  n 
Hungary.  From  this  time  the  loveiagn  of  Rone,  Gkc  oifecr 
sovereigns,  had  to  submit  to  French  influencr.  Bat,.wkc«i 
the  pope  was  sometimes  compelled  to  become  the  instmmefit  if 
the  policy  of  the  klnp  of  Prance  or  the  adventurers  of  ibeir  race, 
he  was  often  able  to  utilise  this  new  and  pervading  force  for  the 
realisation  of  his  own  designs,  although  he  endesvotncd  ftM 
timo  to  time,  but  without  «iduring  success,  to  shake  off  iht 
overwhelming  yoke  of  the  French.  In  liton,  H  was  in  ihe 
sphere  of  French  interests  much  more  than  in  that  of  the  general 
interests  of  Latin  Christendom  that  the  activities  of  these  popss 
were  exerted.  The  (act  of  many  of  the  popes  being  oC  VttaA 
birth  and  France  the  field  of  their  diplomacy  shows  thnt  (V 
supreme  pontificate  was  already  becoming  French  In  cbaracto. 
This  change  was  a  prelude  to  the  more  or  Ins  complete  nbjmjo* 
of  the  papacy  to  French  influence  which  took  |dace  In  the 
ft^wing  century  at  the  period  of  the  "  Balqrionidi  Captimty.' 
the  violeitt  reaction  pctsonifted  by  Boniface  Vin.  affotding  bat 
a  brief  respite  !n  this  irresistiUe  evolution.  It  was  the  Freock 
man  Urban  IV.  (Ti6i-ia64}  who  called  Chaiies  of  Anjou  iate 
Italy  to  combat  the  last  heirs  of  Frederick  11.  and  thus  paved 
the  way  for  the  establishntcnt  of  the  Angevin  dynany  on  the 
throne  of  Naples.  Under  Clement  IV.  (1365-1 168]  an  agrcmwjt 
was  concluded  by  which  Sicily  was  handed  over  to  the  hrotbcr 
of  St  Louis,  and  the  victories  of  Benevento  (1166)  and  Tag^ 
eouo  ( r  167)  assured  the  triumph  of  the  Guelph  party  and  rmhlcd 
the  Angevina  to  plant  tbemsdves  definl^y  on  NeapoBtan  soi. 
Conradin's  trag)c  and  Inevitable  end  dosed  the  last  act  of  the 
secular  struggle  between  the  Holy  See  and  tbe  Eopire. 
Haunted  by  the  recollection  of  that  formidable  cooffict  tn4 
lulled  in  the  security  of  the  Great  Interregnum,  whkh  was  to 
render  Cennany  laf«  powerless,  tbe  papacy  thou^  Metriy 
of  the  su[^it  that  France  could  give,  and  poSd  no  bccd  to  the 
dangers  threatened  by  the  extension  of  Charles  of  Aajev'i 
monarehyinoentrBlandnorthemltaly.  The Visconti Gregory X 
(■171-1176)  node  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  leaoiaa 
against  tlis  tenden^  which  had  InRoenoed  his  two  *w>— 
predecessors.  He  phced  Umself  outside  tbe  theatre  of  Fnd 
influence,  and  occupied  himself  solely  with  tbe  task  of  givii«  i* 
the  pap^  monarchy  that  charaaer  of  universality  and  pelitxd 
superiority  which  had  made  the  greatness  ol  an  Alexander  IIL 
or  an  Innocent  IIL  He  opposed  tbe  aggraadidng  projects  el 
the  Angevins,  intervened  In  Germany  with  a  view  to  terminate 
the  Great  Interregnum,  and  sought  a  necessary  eountapoK 
to  Capelian  predominance  in  an  alliance  with  Rudolf  ^ 
Habsbuig,  who  had  become  an  emperor  wltbont  impecOhv 
the  papacy.  Tbe  Orsinl  Nidtolaa  III.  pnnued  the  tame  polky 
with  regard  to  the  Independence  and  greatnev  «<  the  Reaaa 
See,  but  died  too  soon  for  the  cause  he  upheld,  and,  at  bis  **p^ 
in  i>So,  the  ineviuble  current  revived  with  orefpewcra^ 
force.  His  succeasor,  Martin  IV.  (iiSi-taSs),  a  ptcfate  «( 
Champagne,  brother  ol  several  coandDon  of  the  king  of  Fnma,  I 
prebendary  at  Rouen  and  Tonra,  and  one  of  the  moan  xe^am 
in  favour  of  the  canonization  of  Louis  IX.,  ascended  tbe  p^pal 
throne  under  the  auspices  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  urKlcnoA 
the  government  of  tbe  Church  with  tbe  «4e  intention  of  farther- 
ing  in  every  way  the  interests  of  the  country  of  Im  bbth.  A 
'Frenchman  befbre  everything,  be  abased  tbe  papal  power  to 
socb  on  extent  as  to  excit«  the  indignation  of  his  contemporarv^ 
often  slavishly  subordinating  it  to  the  exigencies  of  the  donatk 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  Angevins  at  Naples  and  the  rtigusn 
house  at  Paris.  But  he  was  prevented  from  carryii^  o«a 
policy  by  an  unforeseen  Mow,  the  Sicilian  Veq>ets  (March  laSs), 
an  event  important  both  in  itself  and  tn  its  results.  By  rejectu^ 
the  Capetion  sovereign  that  Rome  wished  to  thrust  upon  h  to 
deliver  ft  from  the  dynasty  of  Aragon,  the  little  Island  of  Sicfly 
■ncttod  the  progress  of  French  imperiallsB,  ruined  the  vmI 
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projecU  ol  Chulet  of  Aajou,  and  liberated  the  papkcy  io  its 
own  de^iite  Ima  «  subjection  that  perverted  and  slioolt  ii> 
power.  HoBoriwIV.tiaSs-iaS?)  and  Nidudaa  IV.  (11&S-1291) 
were  abk  to  act  with  (reater  dignity  and  independence  than 
their  predecctaoia.  Though  remaining  leagued  with  the 
Angerio*  in  wutheni  Italy,  they  dared  to  look  to  Germany 
and  Rudolph  of  KiriMtnug  to  help  them  in  their  efforts  to  add 
to  the  papal  dominion  a  part  of  nortbcm  Italy  and,  in  particular, 
TuKaoy.  But  they  stiU  continued  to  desire  the  restoration  of 
the  Angevin  dynasty  in  Sicily  and  to  assi&t  the  designs  of  France 
oa  Arafoo  by  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  masters  of 
Bwedona  and  Faleimo.  The  hopes  of  the  Curia  were  frustraicd 
by  the  reibtance  of  the  Angonete  and  Sciliau,  and  □urks  of 
Volob,  to  whom  the  Curia  eventually  desUned  the  crown  of 
Arigon,  had  to  resign  it  for  that  of  ConitantinoplB,  which  he 
also  failed  Io  secure. 

Boniface  VIIL  himsdf  at  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate 
gelded  to  the  current,  and,  lilw  his  predcceston,  adapted  bis 

  external  policy  to  the  prctenuons  and  interests  of 

*if*gJ^the  great  Capetian  house,  which,  like  all  his  prede- 
cessors, he  at  first  countenanced.  In  spite  of  his 
Instincts  for  dominion  and  the  ardour  of  his  tcmpcramcot,  lie 
made  no  attempt  to  shake  off  the  French  yoke,  and  did  not 
decide  oa  hostilities  with  France  until  PhiUp  the  Fair  and  his 
legists  attempted  to  change  the  character  of  the  kingship, 
emphasized  its  lay  tendencies,  and  exerted  themselves  to  grau'ly 
the  de^  for  pditical  aod  financial  Independence  which  was 
shared  by  the  French  nattwi  and  many  other  Eur(^>ean  peoples. 
The  war  which  ensued  between  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France 
ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  papacy,  which  was  reduced 
to  impotence  (tjoj),  and  though  the  storm  ceased  during  the 
Jsniifffta  "'"^  '■><"*^'>*'  pontificate  of  Sencdia  XI.,  the  See  of 
i^rt^  St  Peter  recovered  neither  its  normal  eqiulibrium 
nor  its  traditional  character.  The  accesuon  of  the 
first  Avignon  pope,  Clement  V.,  marks  the  final 
subjection  of  the  papal  power  to  the  Capelian  government, 
the  ineviuble  result  of  the  Euiqieu  aitualion  created  in 
the  preceding  century. 

In  other  respects  the  papacy  of  this  period  found  itself  In  a 
very  inferior  situation  to  that  which  it  had  occupied  under 
Innocent  III.  and  the  popes  of  the  fiiM  half  of  the  i^th  century. 
The  fall  ^  the  Latin  Empire  and  the  retaking  of  Coosiantinoi^e 
the  Palaedogi  freed  a  great  part  of  the  Eastern  world  from 
the  political  and  rcli^us  direction  of  Rome,  and  this  fact 
necessarily  engaged  the  diplomacy  of  Urban  IV.  and  his  suc- 
cessors la  an  entirely  different  direaion.  To  them  the  Eastern 
problem  presented  a  less  complex  aqtcct.  There  could  no 
longer  be  any  serious  question  of  a  collective  expedition  of 
Europe  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Pbccs.  The  ingenuous 
faith  of  a  Louis  IX.  was  alone  capable  of  giving  rise  to  two 
crusades  organised  privately  and  without  the  influence  or  even 
the  approval  of  the  pope.  Although  all  these  popes,  and 
Gregory  X.  especially,  never  ceased  theoretically  to  urge  the 
Christian  world  to  the  crusade,  they  were  actuated  by  the  deurc 
remaining  faithful  to  tradition,  and  more  particularly  by  the 
political  and  financial  advantages  accruing  to  the  Holy  See  from 
the  preaching  and  the  crusading  'expeditions.  The  European 
state  of  mind  no  longer  lent  itself  to  such  cnlcrpriscs,  and, 
moreover,  under  such  brief  pontificates,  the  attenuated  Roman 
power  could  not  expect  to  succeed  where  Innocent  III.  himself 
bad  failed.  The  main  preoccupation  of  all  these  popes  was  how 
best  to  repair  the  injury  done  to  orthodox  Eun^  and  to  Rome 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Latin  Empire.  Several  of  them  thought 
of  restoring  the  lost  empire  by  force,  and  thus  giving  ■  pendant 
.  ^  ,  to  the  fourth  crusade;  but  the  Curia  finally  realized 
ij-'iii.  mi.  the  enormous  difficulties  ot  such  Br  project,  and  con- 
IMMtow  vinced  themselves  that  the  only  practical  solution  of 
JjJJ****  the  difficulty  was  to  come  to  an  understanding  wiih 
gjJS  Palacologi  and  rcaliie  paclBcally  the  long- dreamed 

union  ot  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  The  nego> 
tialiois  begun  by  Urban  IV.  and  continued  more  or  less  actively 
bx  hit  MWcaMon  were  at  latt  concluded  in  1374  by  Grc|ory  X. 


The  Council  of  Lyons  proclaimed  the  union,  which  was  destined 
to  be  effective  for  a  few  years  at  least  and  to  be  prolonged 
precariously  in  the  midst  of  unfavourable  circumstances.  The 
Greek  mind  was  opposed  to  the  union;  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors  was  but  an  ephemeral  expedient  of  their 
foreign  policy;  and  the  peace  between  the  Latins  and 
Greeks  settled  on  Byzantine  soil  could  not  endure  for  long. 
The  principal  obstacle,  however,  was  the  incompatibffity 
ot  the  popes'  Byzantine  and  Italian  policies.  The  popes 
were  in  favour  of  Charles  of  Anjou  and  his  dypasty,  but 
Charles  was  hostile  to  the  union  of  the  two  Churches, 
since  It  was  his  Intention  to  seize  the  Byzantine  Empire 
and  substitute  himself  for  the  Palacolo^.  Almost  all  the 
successors  of  Urban  IV.  were  compelled  to  exert  their  diplomacy 
against  the  aggrandizing  aims  of  the  man  they  had  themselves 
iflslallcd  in  southern  Italy,  and  to  protect  the  Creek  emperor, 
with  whom  tfacy  were  negotiating  the  religious  question.  On 
several  occasions  between  the  years  1371  and  1173  the  Angevins 
of  Naples,  who  had  great  influence  in  Achaca  aod  Albania  and 
were  soUdly  supported  by  their  allies  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
nearly  carried  out  thdr  ptojecti  and  in  1374  the  (^position  of 
Charies  of  Anjou  came  near  to  compromising  the  operations 
of  the  oounctl<tf  Lyons  and  ruining  the  work  of  Gregory  X.  The 
papacy,  however,  held  its  ground,  and  Nicholas  III.,  the  worthy 
conlinuer  of  Gregory,  succeeded  in  preserving  the  union  and 
triumphing  over  the  Angevin  power.  The  Angevins  took  their 
revenge  under  Martb  IV.,  who  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
French.  Three  weeks  after  his  coronation  Martin  excommuni- 
cated the  Greek  emperor  and  all  his  subjects,  and  allied  himself 
with  Charlcsof  Anjou  and  the  Venetians  tocompasE  his  downfall. 
In  this  case,  too,  the  Sicilian  Vespers  was  the  rock  on  which  the 
hopes  and  pretensions  of  the  sovereign  of  Nqdea  suffered 
shipwreck.  After  Martin's  death  the  last  popes  of  the  liib 
century,  and  notably  Boniface  VIII.,  in  vain  thought  to  find 
in  another  Capetian,  Charles  of  Valob,  the  man  who  was  to 
re-establish  the  Latin  dominioo  at  Byzantium.  But  the  East 
was  lost;  the  union  of  1374  was  quickly  dissolved;  and  the 
reconciliation  of  the  two  Chuicbcs  again  entered  into  the  category 
of  chimeras. 

During  this  period  the  papal  institution,  considered  In  its 
internal  development,  already  showed  qrmptoms  of  decadence. 
The  diminutioQ  of  rcli^ous  faith  and  sacerdotal  -  . 
prestige  shocdt  it  to  its  very  foundations.  The  fJ^Sc^ 
growth  of  the  lay  spirit  continued  to  manifest  Itself 
among  the  burgesses  of  the  towns  as  well  as  among  the  feudal 
princes  and  sovereigns.  The  social  factors  of  communism 
and  nationalism,  against  wMdi  Innocent  III.  and  his  successors 
had  struggled,  became  more  powerful  and  more  bostile  to 
theocratic  domination.  That  a  sovereign  like  St  Leufs 
should  be  able  to  associate  himself  offidally  with  the 
feudalism  of  his  realm  to  repress  abuses  of  church  Juris- 
diction; that  a  contemporary  of  Philip  the  Fklr,  the  lawyer 
Pierre  Dubois,  should  dare  to  suggest  the  secularization  ot 
ecclesiastical  property  and  the  convcrdon  of  the  clergy  Into 
a  cUss  of  funciionui'es  paid  out  of  the  royal  treasury;  and  that 
Philip  the  Fair,  the  adversary  of  Boniface  VIIl.,  should  be  able 
to  rely  In  his  conflict  with  the  leader  of  the  Church  on  the  popular 
consent  obtained  at  a  meeting  of  the  Three  Estates  of  FVaoce — 
all  point  to  a  angular  demoralization  of  the  sentiments  and 
principles  on  which  were  based  the  whole  power  of  the  pontiff 
of  Rome  and  the  entire  organization  of  medieval  Cathc^clsm. 
Both  by  Its  attitude  and  by  its  governmental  acta,  the  papaQr  of 
the  bier  tjth  century  iisdf  contributed  to  bicrease  the  discredit 
and  disaffection  from  which  It  suffered.  Under  Urban  IV.  and 
his  successors  the  great  moral  and  religious  sovereignty  of 
former  times  became  a  purely  bureaucratic  monarchy,  In  which 
the  main  preoccupation  of  the  governors  appeared  to  be  the 
financial  exploitation  of  Christendom.  In  the  registers  trf  these 
popes,  which  are  now  being  actively  Investigated  and  published, 
dispensations  (licences  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  Church); 
indulgences.  Imposts  levied  with  tncrea^ng  regnlarity  on  uni- 
versal Chrtatendom  and.  In  particular,  on  the  dnkss  the 
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■etllemcnt  of  questions  rdtting  to  chuich  debts;  the  granting  of 
lucrative  bcncl^ces  to  Roman  functionaries;  the  divers  processes 
by  which  tiie  Curia  acquired  the  immediate  disposal  of  monastic, 
capituluy  and  episcopal  revenues— in  short,  all  financial 
matters  are  of  the  first  imponance.  It  was  in  the  i4ih  century 
more  especially  that  the  Apostolic  Chamber  q>rcad  the  net 
of  its  fiscal  administration  wider  and  wider  over  Christian 
Europe;  but  at  the  close  of  the  13th  century  all  the  preliminary 
measures  had  been  taken  to  procure  for  the  papal  treasury  its 
enormous  and  permanent  resources.  The  continued  efforts  of 
the  popes  to  drain  Christian  gold  to  Rome  were  limited  only  by 
the  fiscal  pretensions  of  the  lay  sovereigns,  and  it  was  this 
financial  rivalry  thai  gave  rise  to  the  inevitable  conflict  between 
Boniface  VIU.  and  Philip  the  Fair. 

By  thus  devoting  itself  to  material  Interests,  the  papacy 
contemporary  with  the  last  CapcUans  tost  its  moral  greatness 
AbmMot  and  fell  In  the  opinion  of  the  peoples;  and  it  did 
<**MMf  itself  no  less  injury  by  the  abnormal  extension  of 
the  bounds  of  its  absolutism.  By  its  exaggerated 
methods  of  centralization  the  papal  monarchy  hdd  absorbed 
within  itself  all  the  living  forces  of  the  relip'ous  world  and 
suppressed  aD  the  liberties  in  which  the  Church  of  old  hait 
lived.  The  subjection  of  the  secular  clergy  was  complete, 
while  the  episcopate  retained  no  shadow  ol  its  independence. 
Ttie  decree  of  Clement  IV.  (1166),  empowering  the  papacy  lo 
dispose  of  all  vacant  bishoprics  at  the  court  of  Rome,  merely 
sancttoDcd  a  usage  that  had  long  been  established.  But  the 
control  exercised  by  the  Roman  Curia  over  the  episcopate  had 
been  realized  by  many  other  means.  It  was  seldom  that  aji 
episcopal  election  took  phce  without  a  division  in  the  chapter, 
in  which  resided  the  electoral  right.  In  such  an  event,  the 
competitors  appealed  to  the  Holy  See  and  abdicated  thar 
light,  cither  voluntarily  or  under  coercion,  in  mattibus  papae, 
while  the  pope  took  possession  of  the  vacant  see.  Nominations 
directly  made  by  the  court  of  Rome,  especially  in  the  case  of 
dioceses  long  vacant,  became  increasingly  numerous.  The 
principle  of  election  by  canons  was  repeatedly  violated,  and 
threateiied  (o  disappear;  and  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century 
the  qiectacle  was  common  of  prelates,  whether  nominated  or 
confirmed  by  the  pope,  entitling  themselves  "  l»shops  by  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  See."  The  custom  in  force  required  bishops 
established  by  papal  authority  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
pope  and  the  Roman  Church,  and  this  oath  bound  them  in  a 
particular  fashion  to  the  Curia.  Those  bishops,  however,  who 
bad  been  elected  under  normal  conditions,  conformably  lo  the 
old  law,  were  deprived  of  the  essential  parts  of  their  legitimate 
authority.  They  lost,  for  example,  their  jurisdiction,  which 
they  were  seldom  able  to  exercise  in  their  own  names,  but  in 
almost  every  case  as  commissaries  delegated  by  Ihc  apostolic 
authority. 

The  regular  clergy,  who  were  almost  whoDy  sheltered  from 
the  power  of  the  diocesan  bishops,  found  themselves,  even  more 
than  the  secular  priesthood,  in  a  stale  of  complete  depen- 
dence on  the  Curia.  The  papacy  of  this  period  continually 
intervened  in  tha  inlemal  afblrs  of  the  monasteries.  Not 
only  did  the  monks  continue  to  seek  from  the  papacy  the 
coofinnation  of  their  privileges  and  properly,  but  they  also 
teferrcd  almost  all  ibeir  disputes  to  the  arbitration  of  the  pc^- 
Thdr  ekcUoDs  gave  rise  lo  innumerable  lawsuits,  whidi  all 
terminated  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  In  most  cases  il  was 
the  pope  himself  who  designated  the  monks  lo  fill  vacant  posts 
in  the  abbeys.  Thus  the  pope  became  the  great  ecclesiastical 
elector  as  well  as  the  univenal  judge  and  supreme  legislator. 
On  Uiia  extreme  concentntioQ  ol  the  Christian  power  was 
employed  throughout  Europe  an  army  of  official  agents  or 
ofiiciouB  adherents  of  the  Holy  See,  who  were  animated  by  an 
irrepressible  zeal  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  papacy.  These 
officials  originally  consisted  of  an  obedient  and  devoted  militia 
el  mendicant  friais,  both  Fraaciscaiis  awl  Domuu'cans,  «^ 
took  ihdr  orders  from  Rome  alone,  and  whose  efforts  the  papacy 
sUmulued  by  lavishing  exemptions,  pririkges,  and  full  sacer- 
dotal powers.  Subsequently  they  wen  Rpresenlcd  by  tbe 


apostolic  notaries,  who  were  charged  to  ezercbc  tfaroogbna 
Christendom  the  gracious  jurisdiction  of  the  leaden  of  t^ 
Church  and  to  preside  over  the  most  important  acts  in  lie 
private  lives  of  the  faithfuL  These  tools  of  Rome,  both  dois 
and  laymen,  continued  to  increase  in  every  diocese.  Titf 
weienot  invested  with  their  office  until  they  had  been  ncfrH 
by  a  papal  chaplain,  or  sometimes  even  by  the  vioe-dtaiiEe3gi 
of  the  Curia. 

The  soverngn  direction  of  this  enormous  monarchy  hf^wgH 
to  the  pope  alone,  who  was  assisted  in  important  afTairx  by  tk 
advice  and  collaboration  of  the  Cullcge  <rf  Cardinals,  wfao  bad 
become  the  sole  electors  to  the  papacy.  Towards  tbe  ckae 
of  the  13th  century  the  necessity  arose  for  an  express  ruling  » 
the  question  of  the  exercise  of  this  electoral  right.  In  irt 
Gregory  X,  completing  the  measures  taken  by  Alexander  UL 
in  the  nth  <%ntury,  promulgated  the  celebrated  coQsthntkE 
by  which  the  cardinal-electors  were  shut  up  in  coodave  tad. 
in  the  event  of  their  not  having  designated  the  new  pope  wkis 
three  days,  were  constrained  to  pcriorm  their  duty  by  a  pro- 
gressive reduction  of  their  food-allowance  (see  ComcusiJ. 
But  at  the  head  of  thb  vast  body  there  existed  a  comust 
tendency  which  was  opposed  to  ihc  absorption  of  all  the  pow 
by  a  single  and  unbridled  «1II.  In  the  last  years  of  this  per»j 
fresh  signs  appeared  of  a  reoaion  that  emanated  from  tbe  Sacrd 
College  itself.  The  cardinal-electors  endeavoured  to  deriw 
from  their  clectond  power  a  right  of  control  over  the  acts  of  i3k 
pope  elect.  In  1194,  and  again  in  1303,  they  laid  themselw 
under  an  obfa'gation,  previously  to  the  election,  to  subsciibt 
to  the  political  engagements  which  each  promised  rigototHl? 
lo  obsmre  in  the  event  of  hb  becoming  pope.  In  geottd. 
these  engagements  bore  upon  the  limitation  of  the  Dumber  d 
cardinals,  the  prohibition  to  nominate  new  ones  without  ixcviMS 
notification  to  the  Sacred  College,  the  sharing  between  the 
cardinals  and  the  pope  of  certain  revenues  specified  by  a  btS 
of  Nicholas  IV.,  and  the  obligatory  consultarion  <A  the  aa- 
sistories  for  the  principal  acts  of  the  temporal  and  spirriBtl 
govenuncnt.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  pope  of  Boniface  VtlL't 
temperament  would  not  submit  kindly  to  any  restriction  of  llK 
discretionary  power  with  which  he  was  invested  by  traditioe, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  cardinals  dependent  on  htia 
and  even  to  dispense  with  their  services  as  far  as  pooiUc 
only  assembling  them  in  consistory  in  cases  of  extreme  necessiy . 
This  tendency  of  tbe  Sacred  College  to  convert  the  Ronai 
Church  into  a  constitutional  monarchy,  in  whidi  it  should  itMfi 
play  the  part  of  pariiamcnt,  was  a  sufficient^  grave  sympun 
of  the  progress  of  the  new  spirit.  But  throughout  tl»e  txdd- 
astical  society  traditional  bonds  were  loosened  and  anarchy  wu 
rife,  and  this  at  the  very  moment  when  tbe  enemies  of  tlw 
priesthood  and  its  leaders  redoubled  their  attadt.  In  fioe, 
the  decadence  of  the  papal  institution  manifested  itadf  in  ta 
irremediable  manner  when  it  had  accomplished  no  more  thut 
the  half  of  Its  task.  The  growth  of  national  kingdcmis.  the 
anti-clerical  tendencies  oi  the  emancipated  middle  classes, 
the  competition  of  by  irapeiialisms.  and  bU  the  otber  eHeaiena 
of  resistarc'e  which  had  been  eiKOuniered  by  the  pq»cy  in  in 
progress  and  had  at  first  tended  only  to  shackle  it,  now  pre- 
sented an  insurmountable  barrier.  "Die  papacy  was  weakened 
by  its  contest  with  these  adverse  elements,  and  it  was  Umw^ 
its  falluit  to  triumph  over  them  that  iu  dream  of  Eurapeaa 
dominion,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  entered  bat  my 
incomi^ctely  Into  the  field  of  realities.  fA.  IJO^ 

lIL-^Ptried  fnm  1305  Ic  1590, 

The  accesdon  of  the  Gascon  Clement  V.  in  130s  narks  tht 
beginning  of  a  new  era  In  the  hlstoiy  of  the  pqiacy;  for  thb 
pope,  formerly  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  remained  ormmai  it 
in  France,  without  once  crossing  the  threshold  of  ijtt-UH. 
the  Eternal  City.  Cement's  motive  for  this  reso-  sttinatai 
lution  was  his  fear  that  the  Independence  of  the"*^"*""* 
ecclesiastical  government  might  be  endangered  among  the 
frightful  dissensions  and  party  conflicts  by  which  Italy  was 
then  Goavulsed;  while  at  the  same  Ume  be  yidded  to  tba  pceann 
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tMmiatA  on  Um  hy  the  French  Idng  Ffiffip  the  Fair.  .  In  Mardi 
1309,  Clement  V.  traiufened  his  residence  to  Avignon,  a  town 
iriiich  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  king  of  Naples,  but  was  sur- 
■Dunded  hy  tha  amntiUp  ti  VenaiMlii,  which  as  eariy  as  i»8 
bad  passed  into  the  poiMs^  of  the  Roman  See.  Clement  V. 
temained  at  Avignon  till  the  day  of  his  death,  to  that  with  him 
begiiis  the  scMiaQed  Babylonian  Exile  of  the  popes.  Through 
this,  and  bis  excessive  lubserviesn  to  Philip  the  Fair,  bbrngn 
pfOved  the  imtse  ot  salutary  to  the  Chun&  Tlw  pope's 
Wbservlenoe  was  above  all  conspicuous  in  his  attitude  towards 
the  proceedings  brought  against  the  order  of  the  Temple, 
which  was  dissolved  by  the  colindl  of  Vienne  (see  Tehplaxs). 
His  poasenkin  of  Ferrara  Involved  Clemcnl  la  a  violent  struggle 
iritb  the  icpubUe  <rf  Venice,  bt  which  ha  was  oltimatdy 
victorious. 

His  euccesBor  John  XXn.  a  native  of  Cahors,  was  elected 
■a  tlw  result  of.  very  stormy  negotiations,  after  a  two  yean' 

vacancy  of  the  see  {1316).  Like  his  predecessor 
tng-uM.  he  fixed  Us  permanent  retide&ce  at  Avignra,  where 

he  had  formerly  been  Ushop^'  But  whUe  Clement  V. 
had  contented  himself  vrith  the  hospitality  of  the  Dominican 
monaatary  at  Avignon,  John  XXII.  installed  himself  vrith 
great'  state  in  the  episcopal  palace,  hard  by  the  cathediaL 
etmmitnf  essential  features  <A  this  new  epoch  la  the 
MeXv^NMt  hisloiy  of  the  papacy,  be^nning  with  the  two  popes 
'^"^  mentioned,  are  intimately  connected  with  this 
lasting  separation  from  the  traditional  seat  of  the  papacy,  and 
from  Italian  soil  in  general:  a  separation  which  reduced  the 
head  of  the  Church  to  a  fatal  depoidence  on  the  Fmch  kiagi. 
Themselves  Fltenchmen,  and  sonounded  by  a  Cdlege  of 
Cardinals  in  wUch  the  French  element  predominated,  the  popes 
gave  to  their  ecclesiastical  administration  a  certain  French 
character,  till  they  stood  in  more  and  more  danger  of  serving 
purely  natiiMial  interests,  in  cases  where  the  obligations  of  their 
^Sce  demanded  omiiriete  impaitiality.  And  thus  the  prestige 
of  'the  papacy  was  senMbly  diminished  by  the  view,  to  which 
the  jealousy  of  the  nations  soon  gave  currency,  that  the  supreme 
dignity  of  the  Churcb  was  umply  a  convenient  tool  for  French 
statecraft.  The  accusation  night  sot  always  be  supported  by 
facts,  but  It  tended  to  shake  popular  confidence  in  the  head  of 
the  universal  Church,  and  to  inspire  other  countries  with  the 
feeling  of  a  national  opposition  to  an  ecclesiastical  regime  now 
entirely  Gallidzed.  The  consequent  loosening  of  the  ties 
between  the  individual  provinces  of  the  Church  and  the 
Apostdic  See,  combined  with  tbe  capridous  policy  of  the  court 
at  Avignon,  which  often  regarded  nothing  but  personal  and 
family  interests,  accelerated  the  decay  of  the  ecclesiastical 
organism,  and  justified  the  most  dismal  forebodingi  for  the 
future.  To  crown  all,  the  feud  between  Chotdi  and  Empire 
broke  out  again  with  unprecedented  violence.  Ihe  most 
prominent  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the  papacy,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  political,  joined  forces  with  the  German  king, 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  offered  him  their  aid  agdinst  John  XXII. 

The  clerical  opposition  was  led  by  the  very  popular 
^fJJ5^*and  influential  Minorites  who  were  a:t  that  time 
enfcaged  in  a  remarkably  bitter  controVfersy  with 
the  pope  as  to  the  practica'  interpretation  of  the  idea  of 
evangelical  poverty.  Their  influence  can  be  clearly  traced 
in  the  appeal  to  a  general  council,  issued  by  Louis  in  1334  at 
^chsenhausen'  near  Frankfort-on-tbe-Main.  This  document, 
which  confused  the  political  problem  with  the  theological,  was 
bound  to  envenom  the  quarrel  between  emperor  and  pope 
beyond  all  remedy.  Side  by  side  with  the  Minorites,  the 
spokemen  of  the  qwdfically  political  oppontion  to  the  papacy 
were  the  Paridan  professors,  Marstius  of  Padua  and  Jolm  of 
Jandun,  the  composers  of  the  "  Defender  of  the  Peace " 
(jlefensor  pacts).  In  conjunction  with  the  Minorites  and  the 
Ghibellines  of  Italy,  ManiHus  succeeded  in  entidng  Louis  to 
the  fateful  expedition  to  Rome  and  the  revolutionary  actions 
of  i3>8.  The  conferring  of  the  imperial  crown  by  the  Roman 
popidace,  the  deposition  of  the  pope  by  the  same  body,  and 
tke  aleedoB  «l  an  uti-pape  in  the  penoB  of  the  Miitprite  Pletto 


da  Corvara,  translated  fnto  acts  the  doctrines  of  the  ieftnsor 
pacts.  The  struggle,  which  still  further  aggravated  the  depen- 
dence of  the  pope  on  France,  was  waged  on  both  sides  with  the 
utmost  bitterness,  and  the  end  was  not  in  si^t  when  John  3CXIL 
died,  full  of  years,  oa  the  4th  of  December  1334. 

Even  the  foOovdng  pope,  Benedict  XII.,  a  man  of  the  strictest 
morality,  failed.  In  spite  of  his  mild  and  pacific  disposition,  to 

adjust  the  conflict  with  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  the  .   

eccentric  FraticcIH.  King  PHUp  VL  bnd  the  car-  uu^JoT 
dioals  of  the  French  party  worked  energetically 
against  the  projected  peace  with  Louis;  and  Benedict  was 
not  endowed  with  sufficient  stroigth  of  will  to  carry  throu[^ 
his  designs  in  the  teeth  <rf  their  opposition.  He  failed,  equally, 
to  stifle  the  first  beginnlngt  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Eng^d;  but  it  Is  at  least  to  his  honour  that  he  exerted' his 
whole  influence  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

His  efforts  in  the  direction  of  reform,  moreover,"  deserve 
recognition.  In  Avignon  he  began  to  erect  Umsdf  a  suitable 
tesideiKe,  irideh,  with  considerable  addition!  by  later  popes, 
developed  Into  tlw  cdebrated  papal  castle  of  Avfgnon.  TbSa 
enormous  edifice,  foimded  on  Uie  cathedral  rock,  is  an  extra- 
ordinary mixture  of  castle  and  convent,  palace  and  fortress. 
It  was  Benedict  XII.  also  who  elevated  the  doctrine  of  the 
beatific  vision  of  the  saints  into  a  dogma. 

Bene^ct  Xn.  was  again  succeeded,  in  1343,  by  a  Frenchman 
from  the  south,  Pierre  Roger  de  Beaufort,  who  was  bom  in  the 

castle  of  Maumont,  in  the  diocese  of  Limoges.  He  ^  _ 

assumed  the  title  of  dement  VL  In  contrast  with  tttnm^ 
his  peace-loving  predecessor,  and  la  accordance . 
with  his  own  more  energetic  character,  he  pursued  with  dedsion 
and  success  the  traditions  of  John  XXIL  in  his  dealings  with 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  With  great  dexterity  he  turned  the  feud 
between  the  houses  of  Luxemburg  and  Wttelsbach  to  the 
destruction  of  Louis;  and  the  death-struggle  between  the  two 
seemed  about  to  break  out,  when  Louis  met  his  untimely  end. 
To  all  appearances  the  victoiy  of  the  papacy  was  decisive: 
but  it'  was  a  Pyrrhic  victory,  as  events  were  quickly  to  prove. 
In  Rome  there  ensued,  during  the  pontificate  of  Clement,  the 
revolutions  of  the  vi^naxy  Cola  di  Rienzo  (q.v.)  who  restored 
the  old  republic,  though  not  for  long.  By  his  purchase  o( 
Avignon,  and  the  creation  of  numerous  French  cardinals,  the 
pope  consolidated  the  close  connexion  of  the  Roman  Church 
with  France:  but  the  interests  of  that  Church  suffered  severely 
through  the  riches  and  patronage  which  Gement  lavished 
on  his  relatives,  and  through  the  princely  luxury  of  his  court. 
His  generosity — which  d^enerated  into  prodigality — compelled 
him  to  open  fresh  sources  of  revenue;  and  in  this  he  succeeded, 
though  not  without  serious  detriment  U'tlie  interests  of  the 
Church. 

It  was  forttmate  for  the  Church  that  Clement  VI.  was  followed 

hy  a  man  of  an  entirely  different  temperament — Innocent.  VI. 
TTiis  strict  and  upright  pope  appears  to  have  taken 
Benedict  XII.  for  his  example.    He  undertook,  asj-utt. 
though  not  with  comi^ete  success,  a  reformation  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses;  and  It  was  he  who  assisted  in  restoring  the 
Empire  at  last  to  some  measure  of  stability.  But  the  culmina- 
ting ^ory  of  his  reign  was  the  restoration  of  the  almost  ruined 
papal  dominion  In  Italy,  by  means  of  the  highly-gifted  Cardinal 
Albomox.  The  restoration  of  the  Apostolic  See  to  its  original 
and  proper  seat  was  now  possible;  and  the  need  for  such  a  step 
was  the  more  pressing,  since  rcsdence  In  the  castle  at  Avignon 
had  become  extremely  precarious,  oiring  to  the  ever-increasing 
confusion  of  French  affairs.  Innocent  VI.,  in  fact,  entertained 
the  thought  of  visiting  Rome;-tmt  age  and  illaess  prevented 
his  doing  so. 

The  intention  of  Innocent  was  put  Into  exemtlon  by  h£i 
successor— the  learned  and  pious  Urban  V.  Two  events  of 
the  first  magnitude  make  h^  reign  one  of  the  most  y> 
memorable  In  the  century.  The  first  of  these  was  aa-uia, 
the  return  to  Rome.  This  was  an  object  which  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.  had  prosecuted  with  aO  his  enetglea:  which 
al(»e_GBiild  revive  the  kBcttUdng  rqwtstiaa  of  the  papafCy, 
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bgr  withdnwfaigltlraa  the  taring  of  tbxKa^Tmdi  War, 
ud  bring  wUUb  the  boawl*  of  possibility  the  mudHweded 
'KfoRutioo  ia  ecclesitstiaJ  aSaiis.  In  1367  it 
i«  K*«tn^.  u  Mcomplisbcd  fact.  Tunung  a  dnf  car 
to  thfe  ffnymftTmwfM  ^  tiie  Ftcnch  king  and  the 
Readi  cudinali^  Uw  paga  quitted  A'rignoa  oa  the  13th  of 
April  1^67;  and  on  the  i6tb  cl  October  be  entered  Rome,  now 
conpletely  fallea  to  niin.  The  ensuing  year,  after  his  return 
to  the  Eternal  City,  witncased  the  second  great  ludmark  in 
the  reign  ot  Urban  V.— the  Roman  expedition  of  Charles  IV., 
tad  the  toienl  of  amicable  rdationa  between  the  Emirire  and  the 
Church.  Unfortunately,  the  pope  failed  to  deal  satisftctoiily 
with  the  highly  complintcd  situation  in  Italy;  and  the  result 
was  that,  on  the  37th  of  September  t370,  he  returned  to  Avignon, 
where  he  died  on  the  following  19th  of  DMsmbcr. 

It  was  the  <4ilnioD  of  Petrarch  that,  had  Urban  reauincd 
In  Rome,  be  would  have  beeni  entitled  to  rank  with  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his  era;  and,  if  we  discount  this  single 
act  of  weakneu,  he  must  be  classed  as  one  of  the  noblest  and 
beat  of  pt^iea.  Especial  credit  Is  due  to  his  strugglea  against 
the  noral  corruptions  of  the  day,  though  they  proved  '''■iVt"'Tt 
to  eltadnate  all  Iracea  of  the  prnralait  diaordcit. 

Ciegory  XI^  though  equally  distinguished  for  hli  trudition 
and  pure  morals,  his  piety,  modesty  and  wisdom,  was  fated  to 
OkMMvjn.P'y  dcariy  for  the  weaknett  of  his  predecessor  in 
iSSSn,  abandoning. Rome  to  eariy.  He  lived  to  aee  the 
national  »plrit  of  Italy  thorongjily  amued  against 
a  papacy  turned  French.  The  disastrous  error  of  almost  ex- 
doslvely  appointing  Provencals,  foreigners  ignorant  of  both 
the  country  and  the  people,  to  the  government  ot  the  Papal 
States,  now  found  a  terriUe  Nemetia:  and  there  came  a  national 
upbcaval,  such  u  Italy  had  not  yet  witnened.  The  feud 
between  Italian  and  Frenchman  broke  out  in  a  violent  form; 
and  It  was  In  vain  that  St  Catherine  of  Siena  proffered  her 
mediation  In  the  bloody  strife  betwixt  the  pope  and  the  Fluen- 
tine  republic.  The  letters  that  she  addressed  to  the  pontiff, 
on  thb  and  other  occasions,  are  documents,  whkh  are,  perbsfie, 
unique  in  their  kind,  and  of  great  literary  beauty.  It  was 
alto  St  Catherine  who  prevailed  on  Gregory  XI.  to  return  to 
OtAaM*  Rome.  On  the  tjth  of  September  1376  he  left 
AMBTif*  AvIgtMn;  00  the  17th  of  January  1377  he  made  bis 
"•^  entry  into  the  city  of  St  Peter.  Thus  ended  the 
cxllo  in  France;  but  it  Iclt  an  evil  legacy  In  the  schism  under 
Grogory't  lucccisor.  Gregory,  the  last  pope  whom  Fraitce 
hat  given  to  the  Church,  died  on  the  17th  of  March  1378,  after 
taking  meaturea  to  ensure  a  speedy  and  unanimous  election 
for  his  successor. 

The  conclave,  which  took  place  in  Rome,  for  the  first  time 
for  9S  years,  resulted  In  the  election  of  Bartolomco  Prignano 
IMmbIx.  (^P"'^-  t37S),vhotookthenameof  Pope  Urban  VI. 
UII  IJajj*  uuonically  th«  election  was  perfectly  valid;*  so 
that  the  only  i>opcs,  to  be  regarded  as  le^timate,  are 
the  MCCMOtt  of  Urban.  It  Is  true  that  liis  election  was  imme- 
dlltHy  Impogncd  by  the  cardinals  on  frivolous  grounds;  but 
the  rcsponilblllty  for  thii  rests,  partially  at  least,  with  the 
poi>o  himicif,  whose  rcckleu  and  inconsiderate  real  for  reform 
was  bound  to  excite  a  revolution  among  the  worldly  cardinals 
■I  111  yinnilng  for  the  ficshpots  of  Avignon.  This  revolution 
Toiilil  nlrcn'ly  be  foreseen  with  tolerable  certainty,  when  Urban 
embroiled  bimsdf  even  with  his  polilicsl  friends — the  queen  of 
Naples  end  ber  husband,  Duke  Otto  of  Brunswick.  Similarly, 
be  quarrelled  with  Count  Onoiato  Gaetano  of  Fondi.  The 
eardinab,  cxdtcd  to  the  highest  pitch  of  Irritation,  now  knew 
where  ihcy  could  look  for  tuppoit.  Thirteen  of  them  assembled 
at  Anagni,  and  thence,  on  the  gth  of  August,  Issued  a  pasuonate 
nuuiifcsio,  aououncbg  the  Invalidity  of  Urban's  election,  on 
tgitiim  at  the  ground  that  It  had  been  forced  upoa  the  condave 
.tmUffi  by  Die  Roman  populace.  As  soon  as  the  rebellious 
"^cardinals  were  further  assured  o£  the  protection  of 
the  French  king,  Charles  V.,  they  elected,  with  the  tadt  consent 
of  the  three  Italian  cardinals,  Robert  df  Geneva  as  antiiwpe 
*See  Putor.  CacUAu  itn  MpOt^  L, 


(FoBdi,  Sept.  m).  Bfllwrta— Md  fleityfc  ot  CleTnr  VIL; 
and  thia  Christendom  was  brmi^t  faoe  to  &oewith  tte  wnt 

misfortune  concdvable— the  Great  Schism  (1378-X4X7). 

The  chief  responaibiliiy  for  this  rests  with   tiae  auMj 
Colkse  of  Cardinals,  wbo  were  looipag  to  retom  to  letaaee, 
and  thnee  drew  thcu  inspiration.    This  college 
was  a  ocation  of  the  Avignon  poiod;  which  must  ^^^m. 
therefore,  in  the  last  resort,  be  considered  ttsftm- 
lible  for  this  amialliiig  calamity.  Severe  censure,  memtum, 
attaches  to  Chadea  V.,  of  France.  Ihcfe  mny  be  man  iat 
disputei  aa  to' the  extent  toiriiidi  the  Ung^ahaic  ia  tlubwAam 
was  due  to  the  instigition  of  the  revolt^  carrlinab;  ibcre  caa 
be  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  his  altitude  was  the  dccbm 
factor  Id  perpetuating  and  widening  the  breach.  The  mmi-poft 
was  recofpiized  not  only  by  Cbaiks  of  France,  but  by  the  psBcet 
of  the  Empire  dependent  oo  lum,  hj  Scotland  and  Savogr,  and 
finally  by  the  Spanish  dominions  and  PortugaL    On  the  oiha 
hand,  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Wenceslatn,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Empire,  En^and,  Hungary,  Pcdaud,  PcnrrTrt. 
Norway  and  Sweden,  together  with  the  majority  o€  the  Ztaliaa 
stotca— Naples  ejKepted— remained  loyal  to  the  pope.  Urhaa, 
ia  bet— idio  uNanwhile  had  created  a  new  College  of  CanBaak 
with  members  of  dlSerent  natfonalitica— enjoyed  one  gicst 
advantage;  his  rival  failed  to  bold  his  own  in  Italy,  with  which 
country  the  actusl  dedtion  virtually  lay.   UnfortnaMdy,  it 
the  time  that  foiiowcd, Urban  was  guilty  of  thegrawest  ems, 
pursuing  his  personal  interests,  and  wcrifking.  all  too  worn, 
that  uruvcnal  point  of  view  which  ought  to  have  goveened  ha 
policy.    The  struggle  against  his  powerful  neighbour  on  the 
frontia,  Queen  Joatma  ti  Naples,  rapidly  beeuDe  bis  oee 
guiding  motive;  aitd  thus  he  was  led  into  a.  perfect  lahytfadh 
of  blonders.  He  etoommunkated  the  qoeea  as  a  ttiff-aeiled 
adherent  of  the  ^ench  anti-pope,  and  in  1381  coafnred  Naples 
on  the  ambitions  Charles  of  Durazio,  with  whom  he  was  soon 
inextricably  embrcnled;  while,  a  little  later,  he  fell  out  with  Ui 
new  O^lege  of  Cardinals.   On  the  15th  of  October  1389,  he 
died,  with  few  to  lament  him. 

After  the  death  of  Urban  VL,  fourteen  cardinala  of  hit 
obedience  assembled,  and  after  l<»ig  negotiations  elected  tbe 

sdon  of  a  noble  Neqwlitan  family,'  Cardinal  Pietro   _ 

Tomacelli  (Nov.  a,  1389].  Tbe  title  which  be  tooitSSITaK 
was  that  (if  Boniface  E!L  The  new  pope— «  man 
of  high  moral  character,  great  aagad^,  eloquence,  aitd  o(  a 
kindly  disposition — at  once  institutnl  an  entirely  different  pc^icy 
from  that  pursued  %y  his  predecessor.  This  was  eqiecially  the 
case  in  his  treatment  of  Naples.  In  May  1390  Tj/wjiaM^ 
the  son  of  Charles  of  Durazzo,  wbo  had  been  assaeiinated  a 
the  February  of  1386,  recdved  the  royal  crown  at  the  bamb 
of  a  papal  legate.  To  hb  cause  Boniface  IX.  dosdy  attached 
himself;  and  hb  aupport  of  the  king  against  the  Angevins  cut 
him  enormous  sums,  without  which  Ladislaus  could  not  have 
secured  bu  victory  over  the  French  dumant.  By  these  mea», 
the  sdilsm  was  averted  from  Italy,  and  Naples  won  for  the 
Roman  obedieaoe.  Ibe  situation  in  the  papal  state,  which 
Boniface  found  in  the  greatest  confusion,  was  at  the  entsct  far 
more  difScult  to  deal  with.  But  here  also  he  attained  in  time 
a  conaderable  tneosure  of  success,  althou^  the  methods 
employed  were  scarcdy  above  criticism.  Hb  greatest  sacccM, 
however,  was  gained  in  the  Eternal  City  itsdf ;  for  be  oootrived, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  to  induce  the  Romans  to  annol  tbeic 
republican  constitution  and  aduwwledge  the  p^al  aqiremBCT, 
even  in  munidpal  matters. 

To  give  thb  supremacy  a  firmer  basis,  Bonifacefortlfied  the 
Vatican  and  the  Capitol,  and  restored  the  castle  of  St  Aiiceb>— 
which  had  previously  been  used  as  a  qnony— providing  it  with 
waUs  and  luittlementa,  and  erecting  a  tower  in  the  centre.  Thb 
castle,  indeed,  yielded  a  safe  tbdter  to  the  p<^  in  Jsnntiy 
r4oo,  when  the  Colonnas  mode  theb  attempt  to  surpritc  Reoie. 
However,  the  adventure  failed;  and  by  the  aid  of  Laditfaun,  the 
castles  of  the  Colonnas  ia  the  vidnity  of  Room  were  destroyedi 
In  1401  thu  powerful  family  nude  its  submbsioa,  aco^idiii  tha 
favourable  tezms  which  the  pope  had  had  tbe  good  nse  te 
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offer.  Hncefonnid  qdet  piwrafled.  ud  Bonifux  mled  as  a 
stern  nutter  in  Rome.  But  he  wu  toon  confronted  wHfa  an 
cxtxencty  dusenKit  enemy,  in  the  penon  of  Duke  Gian 
Gttleano  ViKonti  of  Hibu,  who  was  aimiiig  at  the  Mveiei^ty 
of  all  Italy.  In  July  140a  he  made  fcim—Jf  p*f  t**  of  Bologna; 
•ad  hb  death  in  Sqitonber  of  the  lame  year  waa  a  Ktrobe  of 
good  fort  one  lot  the  pope.  Botogna  was  now  recovered  for 
tbe  Quuch  (Sqtt.  a,  i4Q3)>  and  won  afterwaidi  Perugia  aJw 
ctmeodwcd- 

Thiis  Bonibce  DC.,  as  a  aecolar  prince,  occn^ea  an  taqMctant 
poaitioB;  but  ai  pope  hi*  actitity  muit  be  unfavourably  }ndged. 
Even  if  Dietrich  of  Niem  teqoently  painted  him  too  blade, 
ther*  is  no  qncation  that  tbe  means  n^ich  Boniface  employed 
to  fin  tbe  paiMl  ttcasmy  leriottily  impaired  the  prest^  of  the 
higheat^Hiitual  office  tttj  the  iCTeience  due  to  it.  Hiinepotiim, 
■sain,  caau  a  dark  ibadow  over  hfs  memocy:  but  most  regret- 
table of  all  was  bis  indifference  towards  tbe  ending  of  the  schism. 
Yet  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  when  Clement  VII.  died 
Buddealy  on  tbe  i6th  of  September  1394,  and  tbe  Avignon 
caidiQals  immediately  elected  the  SpanUrd  Pedro  de  Luna  as 
anti-pope  (under  tbe  title  of  Benedia  Xm.),  Boniface  DC.  was 
left  face  to  face  with  an  cztraoidiaarily  skilfal,  adroit,  and 
unscrupulous  antagonist. 

On  the  death  of  Boniface  (Oct  i,  1404).  the  RonuD  cardinals 
Oooe  nwn  elected  a  Ne^>olit«n,  Cosimo  del  Mi^kmUl,  who,  at 
bMMt  the  age  of  65,  assumed  the  name  of  Innocent  VII. 
Wt.WW  Innocent,  who  was  animated  by  a  great  love  for  the 
sciences  and  all  tbe  arts  of  peace,  enjoyed  only  a  brief 
ppDtificate,  but  his  reign  is  not  without  Importance,  if  only 
as  an  example  of  the  generous  patronage  which  tbe  papacy- 
even  in  its  darkest  days-^has  lavislied  00  literature  and  science. 
Significant  also  Is  tlie  foothold  g^ed  at  tills  lime  in  the  Curia 
itself  by  the  humanists — Peggio,  Bnini  and  others.  Tbe 
i^ipafntment  of  these  sldlkd  humanist  writers  to  the  Chancery 
was  a  consequence  of  the  difficult  condKions  of  tbe  time.  The 
cri^  which  the  Catholic  Church  underwent,  during  this  terrible 
epoch,  was  the  greatest  in  all  her  history:  for  while  everything 
was  thrown  into  the  utmost  confuston  by  the  life  and  death 
struggles  of  the  rival  popes,  while  tbe  ecdesiastlcal  revenues  and 
emoluments  were  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  reward  of 
partisan  service,  while  everywhere  the  worldliness  of  the  clergy 
had  leacbed  Its  highest  pitdi,  heretical  movements,  by  which 
the  whde  order  of  the  Church  was  threatened  with  overthrow, 
were  galnrng  strength  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany  and 
CspedaDy  in  Btdiemia. 

The  crisis  came  to  a  head  In  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XII. 
This  pope,  so  distinguidied  in  many  respects,  owed  his  election 
atjuii  mainly  to  the  drcumstance  that  he  was  con»dered 
Xa.MS^  n  zealous  champion  of  the  restoration  of  unity  within 
**  the  Church:  and  he  displayed,  in  fact,  during  the 
earlier  portion  of  hb  idga,  an  exalted  enthusiasm  for  this  great 
task.  Later  his  attitude  changed;  and  the  protracted  negotia- 
tions for  a  conference  with  Benedict  XIII.  remained  fruitless. 
Tbe  irsult  ot  this  diange  in  the  attitude  of  Gregoiy  was  the 
formation  of  a  Strang  malcontetit  party  in  the  College  ot 
CsnUoals;  to  counteract  whose  influence,  the  pope — faithless 
to  the  conditions  attached  to  bis  election— resorted  to  the 
fho  of  creating  new  members.  Stormy  discussions  at  Lucca 
foUmNd;  but  they  failed  to  prevent  (Gregory  from  nominat- 
ing four  fresh  cai^Inals  (May  q,  1408).  The  sequel  was  that 
seven  of  the  cardinals  attached  to  Gregory's  Roman  Curia 
withdrew  to  Rsa. 

At  the  same  period,  the  relations  of  Benedict  Xm.  with 
France  nfiend  n  significant  modification.  In  that  country, 
rtintf  it  became  more  and  more  manifest  that  Benedict 
jffltaa*  had  no  genuine  desire  to  heal  the  schism  In  the 
Church,  fai  spite  of  the  ardent  seal  for  union  which 
be  had  displqred  immediate^  before  and  after  bis  dcction. 
b  Uty  1408  France  withdrew  tram  his  obedience;  and  it  was 
Dot  lais  before  Frendi  pdicy  sacceeded  in  effecting  a  recondlia- 
tSoa  ind  understanding  between  the  cardinals  of  Benedict  XIII. 
and  those  who  had  seceded  from  Gregory  XII.   Precisely  as 


if  tbe  Holy  See  were  vacant,  the  csidlnali  began  to  act  as  tbs 

actual  mieis  of  the  Churdi,  and  issued  formal  bmtatloai 

to  a  council  to  be  opened  at  Pisa  on  the  Feast  „  

of  the  Annnndation  (Haidi  35)  1409.  Both  popes  SUT 
atteapled  to  foil  tbe  disaffected  cardinals  by 
ooomifnc  conndb  of  their  own;  but  their  efforts  were  downed 
to  failure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cooncil  of  the  cardinals— though, 
tqr  the  strict  rules  of  canonicsl  law,  its  coovocatioB  was  abso- 
lutely illegal— attained  the  utmost  importance.  But  these 
rules,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  Catholic  doctrine  at  tbe  primacy 
were  almost  enturely  obscured  by  the  schism.  Scholars  like 
Langcnstcin,  Gerson  and  ZabareUs,  evolved  a  new  theory  as  to 
ecumenical  councils,  which  from  the  point  of  view  of  Roman 
Catholic  principles  most  be  deactibcd  as  revolutionary.  At  the 
synod  of  the  dissident  cardinals,  assembled  at  Pisa,  views  of 
this  type  were  in  the  ascendant;  and,  although  protests  wese 
not  ladung,  the  necessities  of  the  time  served  as  a  pretext  for 
ignoring  all  objections. 

That  the  council  was  merely  a  tod  In  the  hands  <rf  the 
ambitious  and  adroit  Baldasaare  Costa,  was  a  fact  nnMiq>ectcd 
by  iu  members  who  were  animated  1^  a  fiery  enthusiasm  for 
the  re-establishment  of  ecclesiastical  nnhy;  nor  did  tbcy  pause 
to  reflect  that  an  sction  against  bdk  popes  could  not  pnsibly 
be  lawful.  Since  whole  univertities  and  numerous  scbolan 
bad  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  new  theories,  the  Hsan  synod 
dismissed  all  canonical  scruples,  and  onhesitatin^y  laid  daim 
to  authority  over  both  popes,  one  of  whoa  was  necesssiily 
the  legitimate  pope.  It  was  in  vain  that  Oulo  dl  Ualatetta,  a 
stanch  adherent  of  Gregory,  sought  at  the  eleventh  hour  to 
negotiate  a  compromise  between  Gregory  and  the  synod.  It  was 
in  vain  that  this  cultured  prince,  imbued  with  the  prindples 
of  humanism,  represented  to  the  cardinals  that  this  new  path 
would  lead  qukUy  to  tbe  goal,  but  that  this  goal  could  not  be 
unity  but  a  triple  schism.  Tlie  conncU  declared  that  It  wis 
canonically  convened,  ecumenical,  and  represenutiv^' of  the 
whole  Catholic  Church;  then  proceeded  immediatriy  to  the 
trial  and  depodiion  of  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XU.  Tbe 
synod  grounded  its  procedure  against  the  rival  popes  on  a  Uct, 
ostensibly  patent  to  all,  but  actually  believed  by  none— that 
they  were  both  supporters  of  the  schism,  and  not  merely  this, 
but  keretict  In  the  truest  and  fullest  sense  of  tbe  word,  slnoe 
their  attitude  had  Impugned  and  subverted  the  snide  <4  faith 
otmcemlng  the  one  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  On 
the  ground  tit  this  extremdy  dubious  decUration,  designed  to 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  any  authentic  and  firm  foundation 
In  ecde^astical  law,  the  Piaan  assembly  on  the  5th  ot  Jnne 
announced  the  dcpofdtlon  of  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  3QIL, 
as  manifest  heretics  and  partisans  of  the  schism.  AMMmmtm 
The  next  step  was  to  dect  a  new  pope;  and  00  the  K. 
i6th  of  June  1409  the  choice  fell  on  the  venerable 
cardinal-archbishop  <rf  Milan,  the  Gied  FMioa  fHargis,  idio 
assumed  the  title  of  Alexander  V. 

The  premature  and  futile  character  of  these  drastic  and 
violent  proceedings  at  Pisa  was  only  too  speedily  evident. 
The  powerful  following  which  Gregory  enjoyed  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  Benedict  in  Spain  and  Scotland,  ought  to  have 
shown  from  the  very  first  that  a  simple  decree  of  deposition 
could  never  suffice  to  overthrow  the  two  pt^tes.  TTius,  as 
the  sentence  of  Pisa  found  recognition  in  France  and  Ens^nd, 
as  well  at  In  many  ports  of  Germany  and  Italy,  the  synod, 
whkh  was  to  secure  the  rcstoratioQ  of  unity,  proved  on^^  the 
cause  for  wone  cootusfcA— instead  of  two,  there  were  lunr 
three  pc^KS. 

Alexander  V.,  the  pope  of  tbe  council,  died  on  the  3rd  of  May 
1410.   The  cardinals  at  once  elected  his  successor— Baldassaie 
Cossa,  who  took  the  name  of  John  XXIII.   Of  all 
the  consequences  trf  the  disastrous  Pisan  council,  um-itm. 
tbe  dection  of  this  man  was  the  most  unfortunate. 
True,  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  all  (he  fearful  accusations 
aflerwardt  levelled  at  John  XXIII.  were  based  on  fact:  but 
It  it  GOtain  that  this  cunning  pditician  was  so  Car  infected  wilb 
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the  eonvptfan  of  Ut'  ifB  thit  be  wu  not  in  the  least  degree 
fitted  to  fulfil  tbe  reqidRmenU  of  the  *upreme  codcsuoticsl 
difnity.  From  hhn  the  welfare  of  the  Church  bad  nolhiiig  to 
hopt.  AU  eyes  »cn  confcquently  tonied  to  the  enogetic 
Gumin  king,  Sgiimiuid,  who  wtt  itupired  by  the  best  motive*, 
_  aad  who  lucceeded  in  wnnouatirm  tbe  bvmidafate 

^llff,'^  obstacles  which  bancd  the  way  to  an  ecomenical 
fjootidL  It  was  mainly  due  to  Stgitniuad's  indc- 
liitffaMit  aad  macmficent  activity,  that  the  couadl  of  Constance 
met  and  was  so  nunennisly  attended.  It  is  remaikaUs  bow 
foctvie  seemed  to  ainat  hii  cflbita.  The  capture  of  Rome  by 
King  Ladiilaus  of  Naples  had  compdled  John  XXUL  to  take 
tcfuge  is  Florence  (Jme  1413).  where  that  danfeioos  guest 
received  a  not  ray  Mendly  wcloome.  Since  John's  most 
immediaU  need  was  now  pratectkn  and  asristsnce  against 
his  tetribk)  opponent  Ladiilana,  he  sent,  towaids  lie  dose  of 
August  1413,  r^r^fnth  Chaiant  and  Francesco  ZabarriU, 
together  witii  the  cdefanted  Greek  Manod  ChTysidom,  to 
King  Sigtomnnd,  and  commissioned  them  to  deterraitie  the 
tine  wd  place  of  the  focthooming  conndL  The  agreement 
was  soon  concluded.  On  the  9lh  of  December  Jdu  XXill. 
signed  tbe  bull  convening  tbe  oooncQ  at  Constance,  and  pledged 
his  word  to  appear  there  In  penon.  He  mi^  have  hoped 
tlwt  Us  share  in  convening  the  synod  would  ^ve  himaoertain 
to  regulate  its  proceedings,  and  that,  by  the  aid  <d  his 
BuDsenns  Italian  prelates,  be  would  be  aUe  to  influence  it 
more  OT  less  ncQDiding  to  Ids  views.  But  la  tUs  he  was  greatly 
deceived.  So  soon  as  he  realised  the  true  portion  of  affairs 
he  attempted  to  break  up  the  council  by  hit  flight  to  SchaShauien 
(March  >e-3t,  i4is>— a  ptoject  In  which  he  would  doubtless 
have  succeeded  but  for  tbe  sagacity  and  cnetgy  of  Sigismund. 

In  spite  of  everything,  the  eidtement  In  Constance  was 
nnbonided.  In  tbe  nldtt  of  the  confusion,  which  reigned 
sutwcme  in  the  council,  the  upper  band  was  gained  by  that 
party  wUch  bcUt  that  the  only  method  by  which  the  schism 
could  be  ended  and  a  reformatio  of  ecdesiaitical  discipline 
ensttied  was  a  drastic  Undtation  of  tbe  papal  piivleget.  Ike 
Bmitatioa  was  to  be  effected  by  ibc  general  council:  COB- 
seqomtly,  the  pope  must  be  brought  under  tbe  juiisdidion  of 
that  council,  and— in  the  opinion  of  many — remain  under  its 
jurisdfctimi  for  all  time.  Thus.  In  the  tldrd,  fourth  and  fifth 
■cMral  lesilMs  it  was  enacted,  with  diancietisttcpKci|ritatien, 
that  an  ccunwidcal  council  could  not  be  dissolved  or  set  aside 
by  the  pope,  without  iu  consent:  the  cotoQary  to  which  was, 
that  the  present  council,  notwithstanding  the  flight  of  John 
XXnL,  Gontinoed  to  cxiu  in  the  full  poasesuon  of  iu  powers, 
and  tbitt.  In  matlen  pertaining  to  belief  and  tbe  eradication  of 
sdibm,  all  men— even  the  pope— were  bound  to  obey  the  gnteral 
council,  whose  authority  extended  over  all  Christians,  including 
the  pope  himself. 

By  these  decrees— which  created  as  the  aupieme  auiboiity 
within  the  Church  a  power  whid  had  sot  been  appointed  as 
such  by  Christ  < — the  members  at  the  council  o(  Constance 
sought  to  9ve  tbeir  positimi  a  theoretical  basis  before  proceeding 
to  independent  scUoa  againM  the  pope.  But  these  declarations 
as  to  tbe  tuperioiity  of  an  ecumenical  council  never  attained 
1^  vaEdity,  la  spite  of  their  defence  by  Hem  d'AUly  and 
Genon.  Emanating  from  an  aaiembly  without  a  bead,  which 
could  not  possibly  be  an  ecumenical  coundl  without  the  assent 
of  one  of  the  popes  (of  whom  one  was  itecessaiily  the  legitimate 
popt) — enacted,  in  onioulion  to  the  cardinals,  by  a  majority 
of  penons  (or  tbe  moti  part  unqualified,  and  In  a  fsihion  which 
o^»mm  vss  thus  distinctly  different  from  that  of  the  old 
•/JMka  councils — they  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  ceai^ 

nuin,  a  last  resort  in  the  universal  confusion.  On 
the  agtb  of  May  tbe  council  d^oscd  John  XXIII.  ^ 

The  legiUmate  pope.  Gregory  XII..  now  consented  to  resign, 
but  under  stria  reservation  of  the  legality  of  his  pontificate. 

>  Here  of  courte  the  author  *peatu  of  the  papal  Mipremacy  and 
not  of  (wpal  infaltibiliiy  in  matter*  of  (aith  and.morah— «  doc- 
trine  irtiich  was  formany  derland  a  dogma  of  tbe  Church  only  at  tbe 
Vaiiima  eoundl  in  iS70>— 1£dJ 


By  conseatkig  to  this,  ttw  synad  Whectlr  scfenswledged  that 
iu  pcwions  sessions  had  not  poMcseed  an  ecumentcal  chanc- 
tcr,  and  abo  that  Gregory's  pndecesaeca,  up  to  m^^a^m 
UAan  VL,  had  been  legitiinate  popca.  In  presence  *f  anvwy 
of  the  eonnca,  reooasUWIed  by  Gi«aory,  Malaresta 
annotntced  the  icstgnatioB  ef  the  latter;  and  tbe  gratcfrf 
assembly  appointed  Gregory  Ufalv  m  laltn  to  tbe  morchea 
of  Ananm  ■  a  dignity  whidi  be  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  for 
long,  asbedicdonthe  iStbof  Oaobcr  1417.  (Sec  CoMraaisca, 
CoimoL  OS.) 

From  the  abdication  of  Gregory  XII.  to  the  dectian  U 
Martin  v..  tbe  i^MstoUc  See  was  vacau ;  and  tbe  consdl.  ncwty 
convened  and  anthoriad  by  tbe  le^limate  pope  v^mm^ui 
before  hi*  trsignsiion,  amducled  the  gmrerament  of  ia>ifcfr 
the  Church.  After  the  ooodemnation  and  burning  of 
John  Huaa  (9.*.),  the  rdonnatloa  of  the  Church,  both  in  ka 
bead  and  members,  dairacd  the  main  atteatioa  of  the  fatbmel 
the  coandL  Among  the  many  diAciUties  which  beset  the 
tiuestion,  not  the  least  obvious  was  tbe  length  of  time  dmiac 
which  the  Church  muu  remain  wilboot  a  ruler,  if— as  fligj— 
and  the  German  nation  demanded— the  papal  dection  wcta 
ddeirsd  till  the  completion  of  tbe  Internal  icfonna.  Tbe  leaoll 
was  decided  by  the  pcdicy  of  the  canUnsIs,  iriio  since  May 
1417  had  opeidy  devoted  their  whole  cnetgica  10  the  sinhii 
tion  of  that  dectton;  and  ludon  waa  pnaeived  by  mrsna  of  a 
comptonise  anangsd  by  Bishop  Bouy  of  Wiacbeslcr,  tba  ndc 
of  dM  English  Tbe  tcfms  ol  tbe  agtnmant  wcm  that 
a  synodal  decree  should  give  aa  abtotnte  swiiiiii  that  the 
work  of  reformation  would  he  takes  In  hand  Imanediatdy  afls 
tbe  dection;  reforms,  on  which  all  the  natiws  were  already 
united,  were  to  be  publisbed  b^fdn  tbe  daction;  and  the  naedt 
of  the  papal  elecliM  ftseU  siaa  to  be  detenniaed  by  dcpotieft 
When  the  last-named  addition  had  been  ful&Oed  00  the  atth 
of  October  the  conclave  began,  «a  the  9th  «(  November  1417. 
in  the  Kaufkaus  of  Constance;  and,  00  later  than  St  Mnrtia's 
daVf  the  catdinal-deacoa  Odido  Cdonaa  ms  elected  Papa 
Martin  V. 

With  the  acotsdon  o(  Maitbt  V.  wuty  waa  at  last  smond 

to  the  Church,  and  contemporary  Christendom  gave 
way  to  transporU  of  Joy.    Any  secular  power — a  mr  tar 
Utter  opponent  of  the  p^acy  admits  would  have 
succumbed  in  the  schism:  tnit  so  waaderful  wu  the  otg^ainntiea 
of  the  spiritual  and  so  iadestmctible  the 

of  the  papacy  itself,  that  this  (the  deepest  of  all  deavafla) 
served  only  to  prove  iu  indivisibility  (Gregocovius,  Cackkkid 
JtsKivi.).  Martin  V.  appeared  to  possess  evoy  quality  wldck 
could  enable  him  to  represent  the  univenal  Church  with  atrvngth 
and  dignity.  In  otda  to  maintain  his  Indapendsnoa,  be  eacf' 
getically  repudiated  all  proposals  that  he  should  cstablinh  his 
residence  in  France  or  Germany,  wd  once  more  took  op  bis 
abode  in  Rome.  On  the  30th  of  Sqnember  1410  he  made  hia 
entry  into  the  alntoet  completdy  ruinous  town.  To  t^iur  the 
ravages  of  neglect,  and,  more  cqwdsUy,  tv  restore  the  decayed 
churches,  Martin  at  once  expended  large  sums;  while,  later,  be 
engaged  famous  artists,  like  Gentile  da  Fabriano  aad  ""-"ttt. 
and  encouraged  aU  fonns  of  art  by  every  means  within  his  power. 
Numerous  humanists  were  appointed  to  the  Chaoctiy,  and  tbe 
Romans  were  toud  In  their  pralm  of  the  papal  regime.  Bnl  be 
was  not  content  with  laying  the  foundations  for  the  tcnovMioa 
of  the  Eternal  City:  he  was  the  architect  wiio  rebuilt  the  papal 
monarchy,  which  tbe  schism  had  leduced  10  the  verge  of  ti>&- 
Boiution.  To  this  difficult  problem  he  brought  remariLable  akJU 
and  aptness,  energy  and  ability.  His  tcmpnal  sovereignty 
be  attempted  to  strengthen  throng  his  family  ronnesions,  and 
magulicent  pnviAm  in  general  waa  made  te  tbe  aemben  of 
his  house. 

Nor  was  the  activity  of  Martin  V.  hat  succcsrful  In  politscnl 
than  b  ecdcatastical  reform,  which  latter  included  the  cecn- 
bating  of  the  Fralicelli,  the  amendment  of  the  clerg}*.  tbe 
encouragement  of  piety  by  the  rctulation  of  feastKlays,  the 
reoomnenJaiion  of  increased  devotion  to  the  sacianMsu  ot  tli« 
altar,  and  the  strcngthcninc  of  the  conccptina  of  the  Qniscb 
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by  the  great  |ul>a«e  vS  X433.  At  Ibe  moe  ttme  tke'cmwnbtg 
reward  of  his  laboun  wu  tbe  effadng  of  the  tut  traces  of 
tihe  achitm.  He  praieciited  succcaeMJjr  tbe  conSict  with  tfae 
adhemU  of  Beiwdla  XJII.,  wbo,  till  tbe  day  of  Ms  d«ttb> 
dung  to  ttaK  Rmniots  of  Us  usurped  tuthortty  (see  BnXDtcr 
30II.)>  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  AlptiDMO  V.  of  Aragon 
to  renew  tbe  schism  faikd;  and,  in  1419,  the  Spaniaid  was 
compelled  to  give  up  his  anti-pope,  Oement  VUL  Count  John 
of  Armagnac,  whom  Martin  lud  excommoiikated  is  a  protector 
of  schismatics,  was  also  driven  to  make  submisafen.  Martin 
rendered  the  greatest  service  by  his  admisiioa  of  a  whole  wries 
«£  distingufafaed  men  into  the  College  of  Cardinals;  but  he  was 
less  fortune  in  his  atruggles  acahiBt  Hutskism.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  aoth  -of  February  1431,  and  tbe  inscription 
on  bite  grave— still  presemd  in  the  Lateran  church— «tylcs 
lum  "  theiclidty  of  liisage"  (/mp»ntm  ttunm  felkilat). 

The  Cblonna  pope  was  fallowed  by  the  strict,  moral  and 
pious  Gabriel  Cimduhnan,  under  the  title  of  Eugenhis  IV. 
0B^,jh,;v.  His  pontificate  was  not  altogether  happy.  Atthevcsy 
Mw-iwr  first,  his  violent  and  prcimture  neasures  aguntt  the 
g*''*  Colonna  family,  whicb  had  recnved  such  UBbeimdad 
favour  from  his  predecessor,  eastxoiied  him  in  a 
sanguinary  feud.  Far  wone,  however,  were  tbe 
conflicts  which  Eugenius  had  to  soppOrt  agiinst  the  Council 
of  Basel  already  dissohred  on  tbe  lAh  of  December  1431. 
At  the  beginning,  indeed,  a  recondliatian  between  the  pope 
and  council  was  effected  by  Si^smund  who,  on  the  jisl  of  May 
1433.  was  crowned  emperor  at  R<»ne^  Biit,  as  early  as  the  t^th 
I  of  May  1434  a  revolution  bnAe  outin  Rome,  wUdi,  on  the  4tb 
of  June,  drove  tfae  pope  in  ffight  to  FloroKe;  where  be  was 
obliged  to  remain,  while  Giovanni  Vttelleschi  restored  ordA  hi 
the  papal  state. 

The  nigration  of  Eugenius  IV.  to  Florence  was  of  eitreme 
ifl^ortaace;  («  thb  town  ms  tfae  lesl  hone  of  the  new  art, 
and  tbe  faiteUectual  focus  of  all  tfae  hvmaiiistie  movenenu  in 
Italy.  At  Florence  the  pope  came  into  doeer  contact  with 
the  humanists,  and  to  this  circumstance  is  due  the  gradual 
dominance  which  they  attained  ia  tbe  Roman  Curia— a  don^ 
nance  which,  both  in  itself,  and  even  more  beauHe  of  lbe 
frankly  pagan  leanings  of  many  m  that  party,  was  bound  to 
awaitni  serious  mis^vings. 

The  Italian  troubles,  which  had  entailed  the  exile  of 
Eugenius  IV^  were  still  insignificant  in  conipMison  with  those 
oonjufed  «p  by  the  fanatics  of  tfae  Council  in  Basd.  The 
deoees  enacted  by  that  body  made  deep  inrwds  on  the  tights  of 
the  Holy  See;  and  the  conflict  increased  in  violnce.  On  the 
31st  of  JtJy  1437  the  fathers  of  Basel  sumraooed  Eugenius  IV. 
to  appcu  before  thefr  tribunoL  The  pope  retorted  on  the 
18th  fA  September  by  tranifening  the  acetic  of  tbe  council  to 
FciTus--«fterwards  to  Florence.  There,  in  Jtdy  143Q,  tbe  union 
with  the  Creeks  was  effected:  but  it  remained  simply  a  paper 
agreement.  On  the  2sth  of  June  1439  tfae  synod — which 
had  abw^  .  pronounced  sratoKe  of  heray  on  Eugenius  IV., 
tqr  reason  m  his  obstinate  disobedience  to  the  assembly 
of  the  Chuieb— formally  deposed  him;  and,  00  the  5th  of 
November,  a  rival  pontiff  was  elected  in  the  paxm  of  the 
ambitious  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  who  now  took  tiie 
^aSilm.  ^>'''  V-  BAStL,  COUMOL  or,  and 

Feux  V.)  Thus  the  assembly  of  Christaidom  at 
Bud  bad  resulted,  not  in  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  but 
in  a  new  schism  I  This,  in  fact,  was  an  inevitaUe  sequel  to 
tbe  attempt  to  overthrow  the  monarchical  constitution  of  the 
Church.  The  anti-pope— the  last  in  the  history  ol  tbe  papacy 
—mode  no  headway,  shfaou^  the  wucil  invested  him  with 
tbe  power  of  levying  annates  to  a  greater  extent  tbaa  had  ever 
been  claimed  by  the  Roman  CuHa. 

The  crime  of  thb  new  schifim  was  soon  to  be  expiated  by 
its  perpetrators.  The  disinclination  of  sovereigns  and  peoples 
to  a  division,  of  the  disaatious  consequences  of  which  the  West 
had  only  lately  had  plentiful  experiences,  was  so  pronounnd  thai 
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the  vioteit  pratwathg  of  site  Bssd  fathers  alienated  from  tbeni 
tbe  sympathies  of  neady  ail  who,  till  then,  had  leaned  to  their 
side.  While  the  prestige  of  the  schismatics  waned,  &igenius  IV. 
gained  new  friends;  and  on  the  i8tb  of  September  1443  li>s 
reoudliation  with  Alpbooao  of  Naples  enaUed  him  to  ratum  to 
Rome.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  pope,  tbs  Etenisl 
City  was  once  more  little  better  than  a  ruhi;  and  tbe  week  of 
restoration  wasimmcdtatdy  begun  1^  Eugenius. 

Diirhig  the  chaos  of  the  sdbisni,  France  tad  Cermsny  had 
adopted  asmt^chismatic  attitude:  the  former  by  tbe  Pragmatic 
Sanoion  of  Bourges  Qunc  r,  1438);  the  latter  by  a  dedaratioa 
of  Boturality  in  March  1438.  Tbe  efforts  of  Aeneas  Silvius 
Piccolomini  brought  matters  into  a  channel  mere  favourable 
to  the  Holy  See;  and  an  undeistanduig  with  Germany  was 
reached-  This  amaummation  was  soon  followed  by  the  death  of 
Eogenbs  (Feb.  13,  i447)-  No  apier  estimate  of  his  character 
Can  be  found  than  the  words  of  Aeneas  Silvius  himself:  "He 
was  a  great-hearted  tnan;  but  his  chief  error  was  that  be  was  a 
stranger  to  moderation,  and  regulated  his  actions,  not  by  faia 
ability,  but  by  his  wishes."  From  the  charge  of  nepotism  h4 
was  entirely  exempt;  and,  to  the  present  day,  the  purity  of  his 
Ufe  has  never  been  impugned  even  by  the  voice  of  faction.  He 
was  a  father  to  the  poor  and  sick,  in  the  Ingbest  sense  of  tlie 
word;  and  be  left  behind  Mm  an  enduring  monument  in  hia 
amendment  and  regeneration,  first  of  the  relipaus  orders, 
then  of  the  clergy.  Again,  the  patronage  vdiich  he  showed 
to  art  and  artisu  was  of  the  greatest  imporunce.  All  that 
amid  be  done  in  that  cause,  during  tlus  stormy  epoch,  was  dene 
by  Eugenius.  It  was  by  his  commission  that  Filarete  prepared 
the  siilWxtanl  bronaework  of  St  Petcr'St  and  the  Cb^d  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament  in  the  Vaticaa  was  painted  by  Fiesole. 

On  the  death  ef  Eugeuus  JV.  the  situalim  was  menacing 
enough,  but,  to  the  suiprise  and  joy  of  all,  Tomaso  Parent n- 
cdli,  cardinal  of  Boki^i  was  elected  without  distmbtno^  as 
Pt^NIdtolaaV.  With  him  tbe  Chiistian  Renaissance 
ascended  the  papal  throne.  He  was  the  son  of  *iM^^fZs.' 
physician  tmn  Sarzana.  who  was  not  too  well 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune;  and  the  boy.  With  all  his 
talents,  eotdd  only  prosectte  Us  studies  at  great  penond 
sacrifiAM.  He  was  possessed  of  a  deq>>Beated  enthusiasm  for 
science  and  art,  of  a  sincerely  pious  and  ideabttc  temperament, 
and  of  an  ardent  k>VB  for  the  Church.  After  his  cvdiiuUioo, 
his  great  learning  and  stshilcss  life  led  him  to  office  After  office 
in  the  Church,  each  M^ier  and  more  influential  than  the  losu 
Not  only  did  be  love  the  studies  of  tbe  bumantst,  but  he  himself 
was  a  Christian  hnman^.  Yet  among  aU  his  far^rcacUng  plans 
for  the  encouragement  of  art  and  science.  Nicbohs  V.  lud 
always  the  well-being  of  the  Church  primarily  in  view;  and  ti» 
highest  goal  of  his  pontificate,  which  inaugurated  the  Maecoia- 
tian  era  of  the  popedom,  was  to  ennoble  that  Chtirch  by  the 
works  of  intellect  and  art.  Il  is  astonching  to  CDotcmplat* 
how  much  he  achieved,  during  his  brief  reign,  in  the  cause  of 
the  Renaivaoce  in  both  art  and  literature.  True,  hb  dcdgna 
were  even  greater,  but  Us  term  of  government  was  too  short 
to  allow  of  their  actual  cttcntion.  A  simply  gigantic  plan  was 
drawn  out,  with  the  assistance  of  the  cdcbrated  Albeni,  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Leonine  City,  the  Vatican  and  St  Peter's. 
The  rebuilding  of  the  last-named  was  rendered  advisatde  by 
the  precarious  condkion  of  the  structure,  but  sto^xd  shoct  to 
the  cady  stages.  In  the  Vatican,  however,  Fiesole  completed 
the  noble  frescoes,  from  the  lives  of  Si  Stephen  and  St  Lawrence, 
which  are  still  preserved  to  us.  Nicholas,  agahi,  lent  the  pro* 
lection  and  encouragement  of  Us  powerftd  arm  to  science  aa 
well  as  ut,  till  the  papal  court  became  a  veritable  doauin  tf  the 
Muses.  He  supported  all  sdeniiflc  enterpiiies  with  unlindlcd 
generosity,  and  the  most  famous  savants  of  all  ootmtries  flocked 
to  Rome.  Vet  it  is  surprising— and  scarcely  excusable — that 
Nicholas,  while  select  uig  the  men  whom  he  considered  necessarit 
for  his  literary  work,  passed  over  much  whkk  ought  to  have 
aroused  grave  suqncion  to  Us  mtod.  Thus  tfae  active  lMtiaaA< 
istic  life,  called  into  exbience  by  the  cnthudaam  of  the  gme, 
was  not  wiihoul  iu  dark  aide.   Qaitt  apart  from  the  faa  tut 
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Jtome  beoiiM!  the  acene  of  •  cfcwiipw  uimiahim  tmrng  tlww 
tcbdan,  ibcre  was  wmcthing  uanatanl  in  ibe  pWlonuMiirB  fif 
itac  bununiati  in  ihc  Curia. 

The  fostering  care  of  the  scknce-Ioving  pope  extewkd  also 
to  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  litctature;  and  the  gmtcst  Impor- 
tance atuchei  to  the  energy  be  developed  as  a  collector  ot 
■umacripu  and  books.  Bis  agents  travelled  as  far  as  Prusua, 
and  even  into  the  East.  AU  this  activity  served  to  enrich 
the  Vatican  library,  the  foundatim  ot  whidi  is  for  Nkbolas  V. 
«a  abidins  title  to  fane.  In  poUticnl  and  ecdcsiisikal  affant 
he  similarly  maiufcsted  great  vigour;  and  hb  eatraonUnarily 
pacific  di^nsition  did  mor*  than  aoytbing  eke  towards 
diminW'i''B  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  on 
his  entry  upon  office  An  afreemcot  was  very  qtnckly  omcjadoit 
with  King  Alphonso  of  Naples.  In  the  Em^it  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  were  ameliofated— though  not  M  (tiuckly— by  the 
Concordat  of  Vienna  C144S)'  The  Council  of  Basel  was  compelled 
to  dissolve,  and  the  anti-pope  Felii  V.  to  abdicate:  and,  tbou^ 
even  after  the  termination  of  the  synod  men  like  Jacob  of 
jQtcrlKi^t  were  found  to  cham[rfon  ecclesiastical  poiiia- 
mcntarianism  rad  the  more  advanced  ideas  of  Basel,  they  «-ere 
oiafronted,  on  the  other  band,  by  an  array  of  ntdoditablc 
Gootroversialisls,  who  entered  tlie  lists  to  defend,  both  in  speech 
and  writing,  iba  privflqps  of  the  ApoMaBc  See.  Among  these, 
Torqueroadaia  Roderfcua  Saadut  de  Arevalo,  Capistrsne  and 
Piero  dd  Monte  were  especially  active  for  the  restoration  of 
the  papacy.  Fortunate  as  Nicholas  was  in  the  Jutmie  pdiiiqtu  of 
the  Church,  he  was  equaOy  so  in  his  cOorts  to  ie-cst^>lisb  and 
maintain  peace  in  Itoran  and  tite  papal  stale.  In  Pohad, 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  Boania  and  Croaiia— even  in  Cypm  itself 
—he  was  acalous  for  the  peace  tA  the  Church. 

The  long-b^>ed  cessation  of  civil  war  within  the  Chnicb 
had  tMW  craie,  and  Nicholas  ooosidcrcd  that  the  event  could 
■J  - .  .  not  better  be  celebnted  ttuin  by  the  proclamation  of 
*  univecnl  ]ubDc^-«a  nnnmincenient  which  evolced 
a  thrill  of  }oy  in  the  whole  of  CbriUcndom.  A  special 
point  of  attaetioo  in  this  jubilee  of  1450  was  the  canonixatioa 
of  Betitaidino  of  Siena;  and.  in  4>ite  of  the  plague  which  broke 
oat  hi  Rone,  the  oeldntiona  nn  a-briUianl  ooncae. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  pope  that  Ibe  jubilee  should  be  foDowtd 
by  a  revival  of  rdigious  life  in  all  Christian  couotriea.  To  put 
this  project  into  execution,  the  Church  opened  her  "  treasuries 
of  grace,"  connected  with  the  jubilee  diyensalion,  for  the 
peculiar  benefit  of  thoH  natipn*  that  had  sufiered  mmt  ton 
the  twmoib  of  the  last  few  decades,  or  were  (nevnted  from 
visiting  the  Eternal  City.  Nicholas  of  Cosa  was  aominaled 
legate  for  Germany,  and  began  the  work  of  reformation  by 
tnvtUing  through  every  province  in  Germany  dispensing 
Mft^'lIT,  It  was  under  Nich^  V.  that  the  litt  impoiat 
coioaalion  was  solcmniKd  at  Rome.  Then  b  a  touch  of 
tragedy  in  the  faa  that,  in  the  following  year,  the  p^  saw 
bis  temporal  sovereignty — even  his  lifc--tiireatened  by  a  con- 
tpincy  hatched  among  the  adhenou  of  the  pscncMiumanisn. 
The  prime  mover  in  the  plot,  Slefaao  Poreiro,  was  executed. 
Nichdu  bad  scucdy  recovered  from  the  shock,  when  newa  came 
of  Ihc  capture  of  ConslontiDOpk  by  the  Turks;  and  his  efforts 
to  unite  the  Christian  powers  against  the  Uoelem  failed.  This 
darkened  the  eveniBg  of  his  lite,  and  he  .died  in  tlw  night  of  the 
a4-tSthof  Uaich  I4SS-  Frantliewiiversalatatidpobitof Ustoiy 
the  aignificanoe  of  Nkbolas's  pontificate  lie*  fa)  the  tact  that  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  artistic  and  literary  Renaissance. 
By  this  means  be  iniroduoed  a  new  epoch  in  ibc  history  of  the 
papacy  and  of  dviliaalioo:  Rome,  the  centre  «<  ecclesiastical 
bfe,  wasBow  to  becmw  tbeoentfeof  literatote  nnd  art. 

The  short  rdgn  of  the  Spaniaid,  Alphonso  de  Borgia,  as 
Pope  Catiztus  III-,  is  almost  oomplettJy  filled  by  his  hooic 
CMMmK.^*"^  to  arm  Chrfslendom  for  the  common  defence 
lurrat  against  Islam.  Unforiomlely  all  the  warnings 
asd  admofutioas  of  the  pope  Ml  «n  deaf  eats, 
IboBgh  be  MnseU  parted  with  hit  mitre  and  plate  In  aider 
to  eqidp  I  fleet  against  the  Ttirks.  The  Hahoaunfdans,  Indeed, 
Mfu  iieeidy  puniihad  at  Bdpwh  ((45fi)t  and  hi  the  aetp 


fi^  of  Metduw  fi457):  but  the  hidoktice  of  the  Eoiopea* 
princes,  who  failed  to  push  hone  the  victory.  ROdered  thr 
success  abortive.  Bitter^  disillusioned.  CaUxtua  dind  on  Ob 
i4tb  of  August  1458.  Hb  menoiy  would  be  slainlcw  hot  fat 
tile  deep  shadow  cast  on  it  by  the  advaBCenent  «U(k  W 
conferred  upon  hb  idatives. 

When  Aeneas  S)4vius  Picoolomini  was  elected  pope  as  Pins  U. 
the  papal  throne  wis  ascended  by  a  man  lAose  name  «» 
hmoua  as  poet,  histMhni,  homudtt  and  tutcsman, 
and  whose  hr^eeing  eye  and  exaa  knowledge  oC  mf  tmt. 
afloin  seemed  peculiarly  to  fit  hira  for  hb  position. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  troubled  and  not  impeccable  paM  el 
the  new  pontffi  was  bound  to  cxdto  aorae  misgiving;  whfl% 
at  the  same  time,  severe  bodily  luffciing  had  brou^  aU  sv 
on  a  imm  of  but  53  years.  In  spite  of  hb  infinmty  and  th* 
brief  duration  of  bis  reign,  Hus  11.  accomplished  rauch  for  the 
restoration  of  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  Bb 
indefatigatde  activity  on  behalf  of  Wcttera  dvilisatioa,  now 
threatened  with  extinction  the  Ottomans,  excites  adsuialioB 
and  adds  an  undying  lustre  to  hb  memory.  If  we  txrpt 
the  Eastern  question,  Pius  11.  was  principally  exercised  by 
the  opposition  to  papal  authority  which  was  gaining  gTouAd 
in  Germany  and  France.  In  the  former  countiy  the  novcoMnt 
was  beaded  by  the  worldly  archbisbop-declor  Dictber  of  Ma^' 
in  the  latter  by  Louis  XI.,  who  ptayed  the  autocrat  in  rrrbiniii 
cal  matters.  In  fuU  consdousneas  of  hb  high-pnestly  dignity 
he  set  hb  face  against  these  and  all  similar  attempts;  and  hb 
zeal  and  firmness  in  defending  the  authority  and  ri^ta  ol  the 
Holy  Sec  agiunst  the  aitadu  of  the  conciliar  and  utieaal 
parties  vrithln  the  Church  deserve  double  recognition,  fn  view 
of  the  eminently  difficult  drcumstanccs  of  that  period.  Ner 
did  he  shrink  from  excunions  in  the  direction  of  reform,  new 
becomeanimperativenecesrity.  Hbattempt toteunitc Bohcmb 
with  the  Church  was  dcaliaed  to  failure;  but  the  one  great  ain 
of  the  pope  during  hb  whole  reign  was  the  organiaation  c4  a 
gigantic  crusade — a  project  which  showed  a  correct  apprcoatioa 
of  the  danger  with  «4ilch  the  Church  and  the  West  in  gewnl 
were  menaced  by  the  Crescent.  It  b  profoundly  a0«ctBg  to 
contcrapbte  thb  man,  a  mere  wreck  from  gout,  shrinking  (tw 
no  fatigue,  no  labour,  and  no  peiaimal  sacrifices;  dbrcgardiig 
the  obstacles  and  difficulties  thrown  in  hb  way  by  ririlmali 
and  tcoiporal  princes,  whose  fatal  infatuation  refused  to  aee 
the  peril  which  hung  above  then  all;  recurring  time  after  tim^ 
with  all  hb  intellect  and  energy,  to  the  realization  of  Us  trliTiTi 
and  finally  adopting  the  high-hearted  resolve  of  filadiig  Unci 
at  the  head  of  the  crusade.  Tortured  by  bodily,  and  stil  auM 
by  mental  suffering,  the  old  pc^  reached  Auma.  There  ha 
was  struck  down  fever;  and  on  tlic  t5th  ot  August  14A4 
death  had  tehaaed  him  from  aO  hb  aBlctioM  a  ttai^  cIbh 
which  has  thrown  a  hdo  round  hb  memory,  fa  the  tfhtn 
of  art  be  left  an  enduring  monument  In  the  Renaissance  Iowa 
of  Henia  which  he  built. 

The  humanist  Pius  IL  was  tnecceded  a  eplendot-lovi^ 
Veaetian,  Pictro  Barbo,  the  nephew  of  Eugenlus  IV.,  who  b 
known  as  Pope  hul  11.  With  hb  accevloii  the  _ 
situation  altered;  for  he  no  longer  made  the  Tuikish 
War  the  centre  of  hb  whole  activity,  as  both  hb 
immediate  predecessors  had  done.  Nevertheless,  he  wia  far  1 
iMUfTcrent  to  the  Ottoman  danger.  Paul  took  energetic  1 
a^lnst  the  principle  ot  the  absolut*  supremacy  of  the  Mate  at 
maintained  by  the  Venetians  and  by  Loub  XI.  of  France, 
while  In  Bohcmb  be  ordered  the  deposition  of  George  PodCbrad 
(Dec  1466).  The  widely  diffused  view  that  thb  pope  was 
an  enemy  of  adence  and  cnhure  b  tuloitaded.  It  n^  be 
traced  tMck  to  Ptatlna,  who,  resenting  hb  arrest,  amnpi 
himMtf  by  a  biographical  caricature^  What  the  pope  aamaOy 
sought  to  combat  by  his  dissolution  of  the  Rotnsa  Acadcnj 

■  Diethcr  von  Iienbar{  (1411-1463),  second  ion  of  Cocnt  DSccW 
of  iKnburf-BOdingea;  rector  o(  the  nnivcnity  of  Brfurt,  ■43«: 
archbtibop  of  Matni,  1459.,  He  led  the  for  a  fcfonaef 

the  EmiMe  and  the  oppoaiion  to  the  papal  cneroodimests.  aap> 
porring  the  theory  (rf  chmch  mwemment  enondated  at  fuinisn 
and  Baid  and  coademaed  in  Pius  ll.'s  bull  EuaMtu-'JiBa^ 
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<  WW  sim;^  the  non-ChriitliB  leodency  cf  th»  ReoaMmce, 
I  Kt.anding  u  it  did  on  a  purely  pagan  basis—"  tbe  stench  o[ 

tuMthcodon,"  as  Danie  described  it.  In  other  rejects 
L  Pmul  IX.  encmmged  men  of  karafal  and  tbe  iR  o£  priBting, 
I  and  built  the  tugni&xnt  pahce  of  Sui  Hano,  in  iriiich  he 

cstablidied  a  noble  coUectio^of  aitlitic  treasures. 

the  long  pontificate  of  the  Frandscaa  Francesco  della 
.  Rovere,  under  tbe  title  of  Pope  Siztus  IV.,  diqdays  stiiking 
I  „  .  contrasts  of  light  and  shade;  and  with  him  begins 
'  TtrMa4.'  '^'^  ^  B^oUed  "  political  popes."  It 
remains  a  hnienuble  fact  that  Sixtus  IV.  frequently 
[  aubordlnated  the  Father  of  Christendom  to  the  Italian  prince, 
i>  that  he  passed  all  bounds  In  the  pretcnitent  of  his  own  family, 
and  in  many  ways  deviated  into  all  too  worldly  courses. 
r  The  decay  of  ecdniastical  dlsc4>liae  grew  to  alarming  propor- 
1  tions  under  SIstos.  Durmg  his  rdgn  oyhig  abuses  continued 
I    utd  grew  in  qiltc  el  certain  reforms. 

I  Tbe  nepotism  in  which  the  p<^  indulged  ll  MpedaHjr  incx- 
,  cnsable.  His  feud  with  Lorenzo  de'  Media  culminated  is  the 
Pazzi  conspiracy,  tbe  tragic  sequel  to  which  was  tbe  asnasination 
,  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  (April  36,  1478).  That  the  popK  binself 
,  was  guiltless  of  any  share  in  that  atrocious  deed  is  beyond 
dispute;  but  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  his  name  plays  a 
^  part  in  the  history  of  this  conspiracy.  Sittus  was  hi  from 
,  blind  to  the  Turkic  peril,  but  here  also  he  was  hampered  by 
I  tlie  indiflference  of  the  secular  powers.  Agam,  the  dose  tA  his 
,  reign  was  marked  by  (he  wars  against  Ferrara  and  Naples, 
,  and  subsequently  against  Venice  and  the  Colonnas;  and  these 
,     drove  the  question  <rf  a  crusade  completely  into  the  background. 

In  tbe  affairs  of  the  Church  he  favoured  the  mendicant  orders, 
j     and  declared  against  the  cruel  and  unjust  proceedings  of  tbe 
,     Spanish  Inqui^tion.    His  nominations  to  the  cardinatate 
were  not  happy.   The  College  of  Cardinals,  and  the  Curia  in 
generat,  grew  more  and  more  infected  with  worldliness  during 
^      bis  pontificate.    On  the  other  side,  however,  the  pope  did 
,     splendid  service  to  art  snd  science,  while  to  men  of  kitcn  he 
allowed  fneredible  freedom.  The  Vatican  blireiy  was  enriched 
and  thrown  open  lor  public  use.  Platina— the  historian  of  the 
popes  —receiving  the  post  of  librarian.  The  dty  of  Rome  was 
transfigured.   At  the  papal  order  there  arose  the  Ponte  Sisto, 
the  hospital  of  San  Spirito.  Santa  Maria  del  popolo,  Santa 
Maria  dcllapace,  and  finally  the  Sistine  Chapel,  for  the  decoration 
of  which  the  most  famous  Tuscan  and  Umbrian  artists  were 
summoned  to  Rome.    This  fresco^cycle,  with  its  numerous 
allusions  to  contemporary  history,  is  still  preserved,  and  forms 
the  ncAlest  monument  of  the  Rovere  pope. 

The  reign  of  Innocent  VIII.  b  mainly  occupied  by  hb  troubles 
with  the  faithless  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  These  sprang  from  hb 
/■MMof  participation  In  the  War  of  the  Barons;  but  to  thb 
VBL.tiU-  the  pope  was  absolutely  compelled.  Innocent's  bull 
concemfaig  witchcraft  (Dec.  5, 1484)  has  brought  upon 
him  many  attacks.  But  this  bull  contains  no  sort  of  dogmatic 
dedsion  on  the  nature  of  sorcery.  The  very  form  of  the 
bull,  which  merely  sums  up  the  various  items  of  information 
that  bad  reached  the  pope,  is  enough  to  prove  that  the 
decree  was  not  intended  to  bind  anyone  to  belief  in  such 
things.  Moreover  the  bull  contained  no  essentially  new 
regulations  as  to  witchcraft.  It  is  absurd  to  make  this  docu- 
ment responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  bloody  persecution 
of  witches,  for,  according  to  the  SackunipKgtl,  the  dvtl  law 
already  punished  sorcery  with  death  "The  action  of  Inno- 
cent VIII  was  simply  Kmited  to  defining  the  farfsdiclion  of 
the  inqutdiors  with  regard  to  magic.  The  bull  metety 
authorized,  in  cases  of  sorcery,  the  procedure  of  the  canonical 
inquisition,  which  was  conducted  exdusivdy  by  spiritual 
judges  and  differed  entirely  from  that  of  the  later  witeb-trials 
Even  if  the  bull  encouraged  the  persecution  id  witches,  in  so 
far  as  it  encouraged  the  inquisitors  to  take  earnest  action, 
there  is  still  no  valid  ground  for  the  accusation  that 
laaocenl  VIII.  introduced  the  trial  of  witches  and  must  bear 
the  Rspeoiibility  lor  the  terrible  raisciy  wUcb  was  nftetwards 
brotigbl  on  humanity  by  that  inttilulftm. 
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During  thekst  three  decades  of  the  isthocniuiy  tbe  Rgmtn 
Curia,  and  the  College  of  Cardinab  in  partinilar,  bcoune 
iocRasingly  worldly.  Thb  ezpUins  how  on  the  .xhxam/t 
death  of  lunocent  Vill.  (July  35,  i49>).  simoniacal  vt,  /4Ri» 
intrigues  succeeded  in  procuring  the  dection  of 
Cardinal  Rodrigo  Borgia,  *  man  of  tbe  most  abandoned  morals, 
who  did  not  diange  hb  mode  of  life  when  h<  ascended  tbe  tbrane 
as  Pope  Alexander  VI.  The  beginning  of  hb  rdgn  was  not  un- 
prombing;  but  aU  too  aoon  that  nepotism  began  which  attained 
lu  bdght  under  thb  Spanish  pope,  and  dominated  hb  whole 
pontificate.  A  long  series  of  scandah  resulted.  The  rfi^iwPf 
opposed  to  Alexander,  headed  by  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  found 
protection  and  support  whh  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  who  laid 
daim  to  Naples.  In  pcosecution  of  thb  design  the  king  anwared 
m  Italy  in  tJie  autumn  of  1494,  pursued  hb  triumf^nt  march 
through  Lombaidy  and  Tuscany,  and.  on  the  31st  of  December, 
entered  Rome.  Charles  had  (he  word  rtform  perpetually  on 
hb  lips;  but  it  could  deceive  none  who  were  acquaiiaed  with 
the  man.  At  first  he  threatened  Alexander  with  depositioii: 
but  on  the  isth  of  January  1495  an  agreement  was  concluded 
between  pope  and  khig. 

While  the  French  were  marching  on  Naples  there  artM 
a  hostile  coalition  which  compdled  them  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
— the  Holy  League  of  March  1495.  All  their  conquests  were 
lost;  and  the  pope  now  detenmncd  to  chastise  Ibo  Oninl  family, 
whMe  treachery  had  thrown  hin  into  the  haods  of  the  FMxL' 
The  project  miscarried,  and  00  tbe  zstli  of  January  149^  tbe 
papal  forces  were  defeated. 

In  June  occurred  tbe  mysterious  assassination  of  the  duke 
of  Goiidia,  fihkh  appeared  for  a  while  to  mark  the  turning- 
point  in  Alexander's  life.  For  some  time  be  entertained  serious 
thoughts  of  reformation;  but  the  matter  was  first  postponed  and 
then  forgotten.  The  last  state  now  became  worse  than  the  first, 
as  Alexander  fell  more  and  more  nnder  the  spell  of  ifac  infamou 
Cesare  Borgia.  One  scandal  followed  hard  on  the  other,  and 
opposition  naturally  sprang  up.  Unfortunately,  Savonandi, 
the  head  of  that  of^wsltion,  transgressed  all  bounds  hi  hb  well- 
meant  seal.  He  refused  to  yield  the  pope  that  obedience  to 
which  he  was  doubly  pledged  as  a  priest  and  the  member  of  an 
order.  Even  after  hb  excommunication  (May  i>,  1497}  he 
continued  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  ofEce,  under  the  sfidter 
of  the  secular  arm.  In  the  end  be  demanded  a  council  for  the 
deposition  of  tbe  pope.  Hb  fall  soon  followed,  iriien  he  had 
lost  all  ground  in  Florence;  and  hb  execution  on  tbe  13rd  of 
May  149S  freed  Alexander  from  a  formidable  enemy  (see 
Savonarola).  From  the  Catholic  standpoint  Savonarola 
must  cenainly  be  ccmdemned:  mainly  because  he  completdy 
forgot  the  doctrine  of  the  Churcfa  ihU  the  shiful  and  vicious 
life  ot  superiors.  Including  tbe  pope,  it  not  competent  to 
abrogate  their  jurisdiction. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  Vin.  Alexander  entered  into  an 
agreement  and  alliance  with  hb  successor  Loub  XII.  Tbe 
fruits  of  thb  compact  were  reaped  by  Cesare  Borgja,  who 
resigned  hb  cardinal's  hat,  became  duke  of  Valenlinob,  annihil- 
ated the  minor  nobles  of  the  papal  state,  and  made  himsdf 
the  true  dictator  of  Rome.  Hb  soaring  plans  were  destroyed 
by  the  death  of  Alexander  VI.,  who  met  hb  end  mi  the  i8(b 
of  August  1503  by  the  Roman  fever — not  by  poison. 

The  only  bri^t  pages  in  the  dark  chapter  of  Alexander's 
popedom  arc  hb  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Turkish  War  (149^1501), 
bb  activity  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  America,  and  hb 
Judicial  awanb  (May  3-4,  r493)  on  the  question  of  the  colonial 
empires  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  which  he  avoided  a  bloody 
war.  It  b  folly  to  ^>eak  of  a  donation  of  lands  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  pope,  or  to  maintain  that  the  freedom  of  the 
Americans  was  extinguished  by  the  decision  of  Alexander  VI. 
The  express  "donation  "  dmply  referred  to  what  had  already 
been  won  undrr  just  ttile:  the  decree  contained  a  deed  of  gift, 
but  it  was  an  adjustment  between  (he  powers  concerned  and 
the  other  European  princes,  not  a  parceling  out  of  the  New 
World  and  Its  inhabitants.  The  monarcbs  <»  whom  the 
prMtetium  ««t  coaftncd  lecrived  a  ri^tit  Ot  priority  wUb 
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reaped  to  the  prevtnces  first  ditoovcred  by  them.  Pradiely 
u  tivday  inventions  ore  guudcd  by  patents,  and  literary  and 
utiuic  creations  by  the  Uw  of  copyright.  lo,  M  that  period, 
the  papal  buB  and  the  proteclioa  of  the  Roman  Church  wen 
to  eSeclivt  niMiia  (or  ensuring  that  a  counuy  abould  reap 
where  she  bad  sown  and  diould  main  lain  tbe  tcnitory  she  had 
discovered  and  conquered  by  arduous  eflons;  while  other 
daimantt,  with  predatory  dedgns,  were  warned  back  by  the 
Bttlwinrtical  cenawshlp.  In  tbe  Vatican  tbe  memory  of 
Alennder  VI.  k  Mill  popetuatcd  by  the  AppartaaaenU  Bocgia, 
decorated  by  Piniuikchio  with  magalficent  bewoea,  and  since 
restored  by  Lee  XIII. 

Thctbort  reign  of  the  noble  HusUL  (Sept  tJ-Oct.  tS,  isej) 
witnessed  the  vi<dent  end  of  Ccaare  Boigia'a  As 

«arty  at  the  ist  of  November  Cardinal  GiuUaoo 
jf^,       della  Rovere  was  dected  by  the  condavs  as 

Julius  II.  He  was  ooe  of  those  personalities  in 
which  everything  transcends  tbe  ordinary  scale.  He  was 
endowed  with  great  force  of  will,  indomftaUe  courage,  nlra- 

ordinary  acumen,  bermc  constancy  and  ■  (Uacrini- 
f^^tuj.  instinct  for  everything  beautiftd.   A  aatatc 

ibnned  on  great  brood  lines— a  man  of  qwntaneous 
impulses  carrying  sway  others  as  he  himself  was  carried 
away,  a  genuine  Latin  in  tlie  whole  of  his  being— be  bdoogs 
to  those  impoaing  figures  of  the  Italian  RcnaisMnca  wbnae 
dbarader  Is  sumnuriaed  to  oontemporary  literature  by  the 
word  UrriUlt,  which  ia  best  translated  "ettraordinary"  or 
"  magnificent." 

Aa  cardinal  Juliui  IL  had  been  tbe  adveisary  of  Alexander 
VL,  ai  pope  be  atood  equals  Ib  dianMtficid  omorition  to  his 
predecoior.  The  Bocgia'a  focemoat  thoaght  had  been  foe  his 
family;  Julius  devoted  his  effort  to  the  Church  and  the  papacy. 
His  diief  idea  was  lo  revive  the  world-dominion  of  the  popedom, 
but  first  to  secure  the  independence  and  prestige  of  the  Holy 
See  on  the  basis  of  a  firmly  established  and  indepradcnt  tcifitodal 
sovereignty.  Thus  two  problems  presented  thenudvct:  tbe 
restoration  of>the  papal  state,  which  had  been  reduced  to  chaos 
by  the  Borgias;  and  the  liberation  of  tbe  Holy  See  from  the 
wiciotis  dependence  on  France— in  other  words,  the  eipukioo 
at  the  French  "  barbarians  "  Iron  Italy.  Hia  soluttoa  o(  the 
first  problem  entitles  Julius  IL  to  rank  with  Innocfnl  III. 
and  Cardinal  Albomos  as  the  third  founder  of  the  papal  sUlc. 
His  active  prosecution  of  tbe  second  task  nude  the  Stovere  pope, 
in  tbe  eyes  of  Italian  patriots,  tbe  hero  of  the  century.  At  the 
beaming  of  tbe  atn^j^  JuUus  had  to  ondtiiu  many  a  hard 
blow;  but  his  courage  never  failed—or,  at  moat,  but  for  a 
moment— even  after  the  French  victory  at  Ravenna,  on  Easter 
Sunday  rsii.  In  the  cod  the  Swiss  saved  the  Holy  See;  and, 
when  JuliuB  died  the  power  of  Fisnce  bad  been  broken  in  Italy, 
altbotigh  the  power  of  Spain  hod  taken  its  place. 

Tbe  Gonffict  with  France  led  In  a  adiinn  in  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  which  resulted  in  tbe  cMcifwWmi  of  Pisa.  Jdius 
adroitly  checkmated  tbe  cardinals  by  convening  a  general 
council,  which  was  held  in  tbe  Luenn.  This  assembly  was 
also  desipied  to  deal  with  the  qiieuion  of  refbim,  whni  tbe 
pope  was  summoned  bom  this  wnU  (Feb.  lo-si,  tsiy).  Of 
his  ccdeaiastical  achievements  the  bull  against  simony  at  papal 
elections  dewrvcs  the  most  honourable  mention.  Again,  by 
bis  fcstontion  of  tbe  papal  state,  after  tbe  frightful  era  of  the 
Bofgias,  Julius  became  the  Mvioor  of  tbe  papd  power.  But 
this  does  not  eihaust  his  ngnlficance;  be  was,  at  the  same  time, 
the  renewer  of  the  papal  Haecenale  in  the  domain  of  art-  It 
it  to  his  lasting  praise  thai  be  took  into  liis  service  tbe  three 
greatest  atttttic  gcnhisct  <rf  the  time — Bramanic^  Michelangelo 
and  Raphael — and  entrusted  then  with  congenial  tasks. 
Bnmanle  drew  out  the  pUn  for  the  new  cathedral  of  St  PeUr 
and  the  reconstruction  of  tbe  Vatican.  On  the  ilUh  of  April 
1506  ibc  foundation-stone  of  the  ikw  St  Peter's  was  laid;  110 
years  later,  on  the  iSib  of  November  1616,  Urban  VUI. 
consecrated  tbe  new  catbednl  of  the  worid,  on  which 
twenty  popes  bad  laboured,  in  conjunction  witb  tbe  firat 
McUtectn  of  Ibc  day,  modifyfiig  in  maqr  points  the  giaadinae 


original  design  of  Bnnante,  and  receiving  tbe 
of  every  Chistian  land. 

St  Wter's,  indeed,  is  a  monument  of  tbe  hiatory  of  art. 
merdy  within  tbeae  1  le  ycara  fmm  the  acnith  of  the 
till  llie  taaMiliea  iuo  flaiiiniie  tiiun  Bnaaatc, 
Ra^iad,  lilcbdangelo,  to  Madeian  and  Bernini— 
but  down  to  tbe  iqlh  oentwy,  in  iMA  Canovm 
and  Thorwaldaen  erected  there  the  bat  great  papal 
monumcnu.  ButaslillmoresthkingperiodofartiBiepmented 
by  tbe  Vatican,  with  iuantiqiK  coaectiens,  the  Siaiine  and  tbe 
Sttnae.  Here,  too,  we  are  cveiywheiu  ODnboaied  witb  tbr 
name  of  Julius  U.  It  was  be  who  inaugurated  the  riBrrtino 
of  andeni  tutues  in  the  Bdvedere,  and  caused  tbe  wondcziid 
roof  of  the  Sittinc  Cbapd  to  be  painted  by  MicHctaagda 
(cf.  Steinannn.  Ok  rtslw.  Kaftik  tt..  tgos).  Sinnlianoou^y. 
on  tbe  oommiision  of  tbe  pope,  Rapbad  decoeatcd  the  Vatka 
with  frescoes  glorifying  tbe  Church  and  the  papacr.  In  the 
Camera  deUa  Segnaluta  he  depicted  the  lour  intrikctaal 
powers— theotogy,  philosophy,  poetry  and  law.  In  the  Staom 
d'Eliodora  juttus  II.  wa»  vWbly  citolled  «  the  Bead  «(  the 
Chufcb,  snre  at  all  times  of  the  aid  of  Heaven.^ 

As  so  often  occurs  in  tbe  history  of  the  papacy,  Julias  II.  wm 
followed  by  a  man  of  an  entirdy  dtOerent  type — Leo  X 
Though  not  yet  37  year*  of  age.  Giovanni  de*  MctUd, 
distinguisbed  for  his  generooity,  mildncM  and  f^,^ 
cdutesy,  wat  devaicd  to  the  pontifcal  chair  by 
the  adrdt  manonivres  of  the  younger  cardinals.  His  policy— 
thou^  offidaily  he  declared  his  imention  of  foUowin^  i&  lat 
st^  of  his  predecessor — waa  at  fiitt  extrcmdy  reserved,  lii 
andrition  was  to  pUy  the  iMe  of  peaoemaker.  and  his  coocibaia? 
policy  achieved  many  tucceasca.  Thus,  to  the  very  &iat  jmr 
of  hi*  reign,  be  removed  the  schism  which  had  brokAo  out 
Jidius  U.  As  a  statesman  Leo  X.  often  walked  by  very  cmakid 
paths;  but  the  reproach  that  be  allowed  hi*  policy  to  be  swxjtd 
exclusively  by  Ua  family  totereau  is  Hnjoslified.  It  may  at 
admitted  that  be  dung  to  hia  native  Ftorenee  and  to  his  UoZj 
with  warm  aSectiOB;  but  the*  really  decisive  factor 
governed  his  attitude  throughout  was  hia  amdcty  k»  ik 
temporal  and  spiritual  independence  of  tbe  Holy  Sec  Tk 
conqucM  «(  Uilan  by  the  Fiend  led  to  a  petaonal  iumv* 
at  Bologna,  wbeit  tbe  "  Concordat "  with  France  was  "-'M-' 
This  document  annulled  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bowgia 
with  its  schismatic  tendencies,  but  at  the  same  time  confaBc 
the  preponderating  iolluenoe  of  tbe  king  upon  the  CaiU^' 
Church— a  Gonocasion  iridch  to  ipite  of  iu  many  dubious  a^vj 
at  least  made  tbe  sovereign  tbe  naturd  ddendec  of  the  Ckmi 
and  gave  bin  the  strongest  motive  tor  rematninf  Caihti: 
The  war  for  the  duchy  of  Urbino  (1516-17)  entailed  disKUrj 
conscqnencea,  as  from  it  dam  tbe  ramptcte  diaoiipaisujaR  ' 
papal  finance.  It  was,  moreover,  a  contributing  caoae  of  dr 
cmtpiiacy  of  Cardhul  Petnicd,*  the  suppression  ot  which  m 
followed  UiJy,  1517)  by  the  creation  of  ji  luw  canUaab  ■ 
one  day.  This— the  greatest  of  recorded  creation— ttvrtf 
the  scale  once  and  for  all  in  favour  of  the  papal  autbonij  k^- 
against  tbe  cardinab.  The  efforu  of  Leo  to  prontotc  a  cju»  - 
idiich  faB  mainly  in  the  years  1517  and  1518,  deserve  aS  mxfv 
tion,  but  very  various  of^nions  have  been  held  at  to  the  aiti.^ 
of  the  pope  towards  the  Imperial  dectioo  consequent  oc 
death  of  Maximilian  I.  The  fundamental  motive  for  bk  pr.- 
cccdiogt  at  that  period  was  not  ncpotistic  tendencic»— vIa: 
doubtless  played  thdr  part,  but  only  a  secondary  one — hot 
anxiety  lor  the  mord  and  tempotal  independeiKc  of  the  H- 
Sec.  For  thb  reason  Leo,  from  the  very  first,  cntertAine^  3 
genuine  deaire  for  the  sdectioa  dtber  of  Charles  V.  or  Ftam  1 
of  France.  By  playing  off  one  against  the  other  be  Mtw- 
in  holding  both  in  suspense,  and  induced  them  to  cncX? 
agrecmcnU  safeguarding  the  pope  and  the  Media.  Of  the  :«i 
'The  dowr  conoexion  o(  tbew  frescoes  with  conmnpen- 
history  waifint  elucidated  by  Pattof,  ID  hi>CMcAtcAi*drr  •.• 
fil..  which  atio  contain*  the  moit  conpteie  account  of  the  ■ 


ih»  the  iccond  Roverv  pope.— [Eo.l 
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the  Fmtch  king  appeared  the  lets  dsnseraus,  «sd  the  n»iU  wis 
that  Leo  championed  hii  cause  with  all  bis  energies.  Not  till 
the  elevcmh  hour,  wfwa  the  election  of  the  Hobsbuig,  to  whom 
be  mt  entirely  opposed,  w«a  iccn  to  be  ceruin  did  he  pve 
wiy.  He  thus  at  least  avoided  an  open  rupture  with  the  new 
emperor— a  rupture  which  would  have  been  all  the  n»ore 
perilous  on  account  of  the  religious  revolution  now  imminent  in 
Germany.  Thcic  the  great  sccctsioa  from  Rome  ma  brought 
about  hy  Martin  Luther;  but,  In  spite  ot  hji  striking  peiaonality, 
the  upheaval  which  %ras  destined  to  shatter  the  unity  of  the 
Western  Church  was  not  hb  undivided  work.  True,  he  wu 
the  most  powerful  agent  in  the  destruuion  of  the  existing 
order;  but,  in  reality,  he  merely  put  the  match  to  a  pik  of 
Inflammable  materials  which  had  been  colkaiag  for  centuries 
(see  REtoxHATlON).  A  main  caioe  of  the  cleavage  In  Germany 
was  the  position  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  which— though  by  bo 
means  hopeless— yet  stood  in  urgent  need  of  emendation,  and. 
combined  with  this,  the  deeply  reseated  financial  system  ol  the 
Curia.  Thus  Luther  assumed  the  leadership  of  a  national 
opposition,  and  appeared  as  the  champion  who  was  to  under- 
take the  much-nccdtd  reform  of  abuses  which  danuiured  for 
redress.  The  occasion  for  the  schism  was  given  by  the  conflict 
with  regard  to  indulgences,  in  the  course  <rf  which  Luther 
was  not  content  to  attack  actual  grievance*,  but  assailed  the 
Catholic  doctrine  itself.  In  June  ijiS  the  canonical  pro- 
ceedings against  Luther  were  begun  in  Rome;  but,  owing  to 
political  influences,  only  slow  progress  was  made.  It  was  not 
till  the  isih  of  June  isio  that  his  new  theology  was  con- 
demned by  the  bull  Exsurge,  and  Luther  himself  threatened 
with  circommunlcatlon— a  penalty  which  was  only  enforced 
owing  to  his  refusal  to  submit,  on  the  jrd  of  January  ij)"- 

The  stale  of  Germany,  together  with  the  unwise  behaviour 
of  Francis  I.,  compelled  Leo  X.  to  side  with  Charles  V.  against 
the  French  king;  and  the  united  forces  of  the  empire  artd  papacy 
had  achieved  the  most  brilliant  success  in  upper  Italy,  when 
Leo  died  unexpectedly,  on  the  ist  of  December  1511.  The 
character  of  the  first  Medician  pope  shows  a  peculiar  mixture 
of  noble  and  ignoble  qualities.  With  an  insatiable  love  of 
pleasure  he  combined  a  certain  external  pkty  and  a  magnificent 
generosliy  in  his  charities.  His  financial  administ ration  was 
disastrous,  and  led  simply  to  bankruptcy.  On  music,  hunt- 
ing, expensive  feasts  arid  theatrical  performances  money  was 
squandered,  while,  with  unexampled  optimism  the  pope  was 
blind  to  the  deadly  eamcsineas  of  the  times. 

Leo's  name  Is  generally  associated  with  the  idea  of  the 
Medtcean  era  as  a  golden  age  of  science  and  art.  Thb  con- 
ception is  only  partially  justilied.  The  reputation  of  a  greater 
Maecenas — ascribed  to  him  by  his  eulogists — dwindles  before 
a  sober,  critical  contemplation,  and  his  undeniable  merits  are 
by  no  means  equal  to  those  which  fame  has  assigned  to  him. 
The  love  ol  science  and  literature,  which  animated  the  son  of 
Lofenao  the  Magnificent,  frequently  took  the  shape  of  literary 
dlletlantism.  In  many  respects  the  brilliance  of  this  long 
and  often  vaunted  Moccenate  of  Leo  X.  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  There  are  rimes  when  it  irresistibly  conveys  the  im- 
presuoB  of  dauling  fireworks  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the 
memory.  The  genuine  significance  of  Leo  lies  rather  In  the 
stimulus  which  he  gave.  From  this  point  of  view  hisdcserts 
•ra  undoubtedly  great;  and  for  that  reaaoi  be  poawea  an 
Indefeasible  right  to  a  certain  share  in  the  renown  at  the  papacy 
OB  a  dviliiing  agent  of  the  highest  rank. 

As  a  patron  of  art  Leo  occupies  a  more  exalted  plane.  In 
thh  domain  the  first  place  must  be  as^gned  to  the  splendid 
achievements  of  Raphael,  whom  the  pope  entrusted  with  new 
and  comprehensive  commissions — the  Slaiua  d«U'  iiutndw, 
the  Logge,  and  the  tapestry-cartoons,  the  wiginab  of  the  last 
named  being  now  in  London.  But,  tltough  illuminated  by 
the  rays  of  art,  and  loaded  with  the  exuberant  panegyrics  of 
humanirts  and  poets,  the  reign  of  the  first  Medicean  pontiff, 
by  iU  anboundcd  devotion  to  purely  secuUr  tendencies  and 
iU  cotapatative  neglect  of  the  Cbuich  herself  proved  disastrous 
foe  the  Sec  o(  SL  Pctct. 
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By  a  woaderful  ditpeuatlon  the  successor  to  this  acioB  of 
the  Medici  was  Adrian  VI. — a  man  who  saw  his  noblest  task, 

not  in  an  artistic  hlaecenatc,  nor  in  the  prosecution  .,  

of  political  dc^sns,  but  in  the  reform  of  the  Church  iffff^ 
in  all  its  members.  Careless  of  the  glorict  of 
Renaissance  an,  a  stranger  to  all  workUy  iastincti,  the  earnest 
Netherlander  inscribed  on  his  banner  the  healing  of  tlw  moral 
ulcers,  the  restoration  of  unity  ta  the  Churcli— especially  in 
Germany— and  the  preservation  of  the  West  from  lbs  Tterkiib 
danger.  How  clearly  he  read  the  causes  of  relifious  decadence, 
how  deeply  he  himself  was  convinced  of  the  need  of  trenchant 
reform,  is  best  shown  by  his  instructioas  to  Chicregati,  his 
nuncio  to  Geimany,  in  which  be  hid  the  aac  to  the  loot  of 
the  tree  with  nahcaid-of  fiecdoBL  Unfortunately,  it  was  alt 
in  vaia.  Luther  and  his  adherents  overwhelmed  the  noble 
pope  with  unmeasured  abuse.  The  two  great  rivals,  Francis  I. 
and  Charles  V.,  were  deaf  to  his  admonitions  to  make  common 
cause  against  the  Turks.  The  intrigues  of  Cardinal  SoderinI 
led  to  a  breach  with  France  and  drove  Adrian  into  the  arms  of 
the  Imperial  league.  Soon  afterwards,  on  the  i4lh  of  Septemba 
1513.  he  died.  Long  mbunderstood  and  slandered,  Adrian  VL, 
the  last  German  pope,  is  now  by  all  parlies  ranked  among  the 
most  revered  and  most  worthy  of  the  popes.  No  one  now  denies 
that  he  was  one  of  those  exceptional  men,  who  without  seU- 
aecking  spend  their  lives  in  the  Service  of  a  cause  and  fight 
bravely  against  the  Stream  of  corruption.  Even  though,  in 
his  all  too  brief  pontificate,  he  failed  to  attain  any  definite 
results,  he  at  least  fulfilled  the  first  condition  of  a^y  cure  hiy 
laying  bare  the  seat  of  disease,  gave  an  important  impetus 
to  the  cause  of  the  reform  of  the  Church,  and  laid  down  tte 
principles  on  which  this  was  afterwards  carried  through.  Uls 
activity,  in  fact,  will  always  temain  one  of  the  brightest  chapters 
in  the  history  of  the  papacy. 

Under  Leo  X.  Cardinal  Ciulio  de*  Medld,  the  cousin  of  that 
pope,  had  already  exercised  a  decisive  influence  upon  Caibolic 
policy;  and  the  tiara  now  fell  to  his  lot.  Clement  m  mnf 
VII.— so  the  new  pontiff  styled  himself— was  soon  vh-  UU- 
to  discover  the  weight  of  the  crown  which  lie  bad 
gained.  TheintetoaiionalsituatioawasllicroostdiSicult  imagin- 
able, and  altogether  beyond  the  powen  of  the  timorous,  vacillat- 
ing and  irresolute  Medician  pope.  His  determination  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  great  duel  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V. 
failed  him  at  the  first  trial.  He  had  not  enough  courage  and 
perspicacity  to  await  in  patience  the  result  of  the  race  between 
France  and  Germany  for  the  duchy  of  Milan — a  contest  which 
was  decided  at  Pavia  (Feb.  14,  iS's)-  haughty  victors  found 
Clement  on  the  side  of  their  opponent,  and  be  was  forced  into 
an  alliance  with  the  emperor  (April  1, 151s).  The  overweening 
arrogance  of  the  Spaniards  toon  drove  the  pope  back  into  the 
ranks  ol  their  enemies.  On  the  »nd  of  May  1516  ClemeBt 
acceded  to  the  League  of  Cognac,  end  joined  the  Italians  In 
their  strug^e  against  the  Spanish  suprenucy.  This  step  be 
was  destined  bitleriy  to  repent.  The  tempest  descended  on  the 
pope  and  on  Rome  with  a  violence  which  cannot  be  paralleled, 
even  In  the  d.^ys  of  Alaric  and  Censeric,  or  of  the  Norman 
Robert  Guiscard.  On  the  6ih  of  May  IJ17  the  Eternal  City 
was  stormed  by  the  Imperial  troops  and  subjected  to  appalling 
devastation  in  the  famous  sack.  Clcmtot  was  detained  for 
seven  months  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St  Angclo.  He  tbeo 
went  Into  exile  at  Orvieto  and  Viterbo,  and  only  on  the  tith  of 
October  1518  returned  to  his  desolate  residence.  After  the 
fall  of  the  French  dominion  in  Italy  he  made  his  peace  with  the 
emperor  at  Barcelona  (June  19,  in  return  for  which  he 

received  the  assistance  of  Charies  in  re-establi^ng  the  nUe  of 
the  Medici  in  Florence.  During  the  Italian  turmoil  the  schism 
in  Germany  had  made  such  alarming  progress  that  it  na>w  proved 
impossible  to  bridge  the  chasm.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  a  oouncO  the  pope  wassoobaesaed  by  doubts  mod  few  that 
he  was  uaaUc  to  advance  a  tingle  step;  nor,  tUI  tlH'4t£f(Jis 
death  cflvU  be  break  of!  his  pitiful  vacillation  bctwer"' 
V.  and  Francis  I.  WUle  lafge  portions  of  Getmaqy 
the  Church  the  revolt  from  Rome  procoedcd  apace  ir 
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wad  the  ScamltMvtui' CDiiBtrtn.  To  tdd  tft  the  diusters, 
ttie  divorce  o(  Heniy  VIII.  led  to  the  English  Khism.  Wbethn 
Another  head  of  the  Church  could  have  prevented  the  defection 
of  En^utd  ii  of  cout«  &n  idle  qmiioiL  But  Ctenunt  VIL 
was  far  from  possening  the  qualities  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  ihow  a  bold  front  to  the  ambitious  Cardinal  Wobey  and 
the  masterful  and  passionate  Heniy  VIII.  At  the  death  o( 
Clement  (Sept.  15, 1534),'  the  con^I^  disruption  of  the  Church 
■eemed  iMvHable. 

Whea  all  seemed  lost  ulvatian  was  near.  Even  in  the  reign 
<rf  the  two  Medid  popes  the  way  which  was  to  lead  to  betier 
things  had  been  nlently  paved  within  the  Church.  Under 
Leo  X.  himself  then  had  been  formed  in  Rome,  in  the  Oratory 
of  the  Kvine  Love,  a  body  of  eicellent  men  of  strictly  Catholic 
sentiments.  It  was  by  members  of  this  Oratory— especially 
St  Gaetano  d!  Ticne,  Carafa  (later  Paul  IV.),  and  the  great 
bishop  of  Verona,  Cibertl — that  the  foundations  of  the  Catholic 
reformatiMi  were  laid.  Under  Clement  VII.  the  establtsbmcnt 
of  new  reltgious  orders— Theatines,  Somaaciaos,  Bomabilcs 
and  Capuchin*— had  sown  the  seeds  (4  a  new  life  In  the  ancient 
Church.  The  harvest  was  reaped  during  the  long  pontificate 
of  the  Famesc  pope,  Paul  III.  With  his  accession 
uSlSlti  devotion  to  reli^n  and  the  Church  began  to  regain 
their  old  mastery.  True,  Paul  HI.  was  not  a 
representative  of  the  Catholic  reformation,  in  the  full  sense  or 
the  words.  In  many  poiilts,  especially  his  great  nepotism — 
witness  the  promotion  of  the  worthless  Pier  Luigl  Parnese — 
he  remained,  even  as  pope,  a  true  child  of  the  Renaissance  period 
in  which  be  had  risen  t«  gieatncM.  Neverthdcas  he  ponessed 
the  oeossary  adaptaUlity  and  acumen  to  enable  him  to  do 
justice  to  the  demands  of  the  new  age,  which  imperatively 
demanded  that  the  interests  of  the  Church  should  be  the  first 
consideration.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  his  long  reign  he  did 
valuable  work  in  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  reformalion  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Catholic  rcstoratfon.  It  was  he  who 
regenerated  the  College  of  Cardinals  by  lca^wlng  it  with  men 
of  ability,  who  took  in  hand  the  reform  of  the  Curia,  confirmed 
the  Jesuit  Order,  and  finally  brought  the  Council  of  Trent  into 
custence  (Sessions  l.-X.of  the  council,  first  period,  154S-154Q). 
In  order  to  check  the  progress  of  Protestantism  in  Italy 
niul  ni.  founded  the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition  (t540- 
Polillcal  differences,  and  the  transference  of  the  council  to 
Bologna  in  1547.  brought  the  pope  into  sharp  collision  with 
the  emperor,  who  now  attempted  by  means  of  the  Interim  to 
regulate  the  religious  affairs  of  Germany  according  to  his  wishes 
— but  in  vun.  The  disobedience  of  his  favourite  Ottavio 
hastened  the  death  of  the  old  pope  (Nov.  10,  tS4Q). 

Under  the  Famese  pope  art  enjoyed  an  Indian  summer.  The 
most  important  work  for  which  he  was  responsible  is  the  "  Last 
Judgment "  of  Michelangelo  in  the  Sistlne  ChapeL  In  1547 
Michelangelo  was  further  entrusted  with  the  supermlendence 
of  the  reconstruction  of  St  Peter's.  He  utilixed  his  power  by 
rejecting  the  innovations  of  Antonio  da  Saogallo,  saved  the 
plan  of  Bramante,  and  left  beluod  him  suffident  drawings  to 
serve  the  completion  of  the  famous  cupola.  Titian  painted 
PatU's  portrait,  and  Cu^dmo  della  Forta  cast  the  bronze 
statue  which  now  adorns  his  grave  in  St  Peter's. 

After  a  protracted  concbvc  Giovanni  Maria  dd  Monte  was 
«leaed,  on  the  7th  of  February  1550,  as  Pope  Julius  III.  He 
.  _  _  tnbmittcd  to  the  emperor's  demands  and  again  con- 
itn'tm  ^  council  (Sessions  XI.-XVI.,  second  period), 

but  was  obliged  to  suspend  it  on  the  aind  of  April 
tjs>.  In  consequence  of  the  war  between  Charles  V.  and 
Maurice  of  Sa«>ny.  From  tUs  time  onwards  the  pope  failed 
to  exhibit  rcqui^te  energy.  In  his  beautiful  villa  before  tbe 
PorU  dd  Popolo  he  sought  to  bai^  political  and  ecclesiastical 
Miaielies  from  his  mtod.  Yet  even  now  be  was  not  wholly 
inactivie.  The  reUgious  affairs  of  En^and  eqiedally  engaged 
hb  attention:  u>d  the  nomiiuitlon  of  Cardinal  Pole  as  lus  legate 
to  that  country,  on  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  (1353),  was  an 
citKndy  adroit  step.  TiMt  the  measoK  was  fnutkss  was  not 
tfet  fMk  of  Jnlin  UL.  1A0  died  OB  the       of  Uaich  tsss* 


The  feeble  rCgfme  of  Julius  had  made  It  evident  that  a  poft 
of  another  type  was  necessary  if  the  papal  see  were  to  prtMtn 
the  moral  and  political  Inftuence  which  it  had  regaiocd  onda 
Paul  III.  On  the  loth  of  ^nll  rsss.  >fter  ■  conclave  _ 
which  lasted  five  days,  the  reform  party  secured  r^^rm 
the  election   of   the  distinguished  Marcellus  II. 
Unfortunately,  on  the  i^t  of  May,  an  attack  of  apo^itxy  etc 
short  the  life  of  this  pope,  who  seemed  peculiariy  ad^^lted  for 
the  K formation  of  the  Church. 

On  the  ijrd  of  May  1555  Glan  Pleiro  Cattfa,  the  atrictcal 
the  strict,  was  elected  as  his  successor,  under  the  title  of  Paul  IV. 
Though  already  79  years  of  age,  he  was  animated  by  tbe  ferry 
zeal  of  youth,  arid  he  employed  the  molt  drastic  metbods  Iv 

necutltig  the  necessary  lefonns  and  combating  tbe  

advance  of  Protestantism.  Always  an  opponent  yfj^y^r, 
of  the  Spaniards,  Paul  IV.,  in  the  most  violent  and 
impolitic  fashion,  declared  against  the  Habtburgs.  Tbe  confer 
with  the  Cotonna  was  soon  followed  by  the  war  wiib  SpaU, 
which,  la  sptte  <rf  the  n«ich  atUance,  ended  so  dbastnosly,  la 
1557,  that  the  pope  henceforward  devoted  himself  cxdusfrely  ta 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  sequd  was  the  end  of  the  ncpotina 
and  the  rdentleia  prosecution  of  reform  within  the  Cburcfc. 
Protestantism  was  successfully  eradicated  in  Italy;  bat  ihr 
pope  failed  to  prevent  tbe  secession  «C  Entfand.  After  k» 
death  the  rigour  <rf  the  Inquiritlon  gave  rise  to  an  insumctkw  a 
Rome.  The VenelianambsssadorsaysorPaulIV. that. ahtwa^ 
all  feared  his  strictness,  all  venerated  his  learning  and  visdon. 

The  reaction  against  the  iron  administration  of  Pul  n'. 
etplains  the  fact  that,  after  his  decease,  a  mote  wedcD^ 

minded  pope  was  agdn  elected  in  the  persoo  of     

Cardinal  Giovanni  Angelo  de'  MedlcI—Pius  XV. 
In  striking  contrast  to  his  predecessor  he  favoured 
the  Habsburgs.  A  suit  was  instituted  against  tbe  Cknia, 
and  Cardinal  Carafa  was  even  executed.  To  his  own  irfa- 
lives,  however,  Pius  IV.  accorded  no  great  influence,  lit 
advancement  of  his  distinguished  nephew.  Carlo  Boman 
(9.1.)  being  singularly  fortunate  for  the  Oiurch.  The  dbk 
important  act  of  his  reign  was  the  reassembling  of  tbe  Co«ad^ 
of  Trent  (Sessions  XVII.-XXV.,  third  period,  1561-1  s6i).  It  was 
an  impressive  moment,  when,  on  the  4th  of  December  1 56J.  Oe 
great  ecumenical  synod  of  the  Church  came  to  a  cbne.  TM 
the  last  It  was  obliged  to  contend  vrith  the  most  fomndaU^ 
difficulties:  yet  it  succeeded  in  effecting  many  notable  nMkt 
and  in  illuminating  and  crystalliiing  the  distlnciive  dacuias 
of  Catholicism.  The  breach  with  the  Protestant  Rcfocnwte 
was  now  final,  and  all  Catholics  fdt  tbem^vea  once  mote  usttd 
and  brought  Into  intimate  conncxkm  irith  the  oentic  oC  toitj 
at  Rome  (see  Tbent,  Codncil  or). 

The  three  great  successors  of  Pius  IV.  inaugurate  the  henk 
age  of  the  Catholic  reformation  and  restoration.  All  tkxc 
were  of  humble  extraction,  and  sprang  from  the  ^ 
people  in  the  full  sense  of  the  phrase.  Pius  V.,  iSi! ' 
formerly  Michele  Ghisieri  and  a  member  of  the 
Dominican  Order  observed  even  as  pope  the  strictest  nks  ef 
the  brotherhood,  and  was  already  regarded  as  a  saint  by  Im 
contemp<»aries.  For  Rome,  fn  cspedal,  he  eitmtdeted  tlv  iw 
of  reform.  The  Curia,  once  so  corrupt,  was  completely  ascta- 
morphosed,  and  once  more  became  a  rallying  point  for  anea  <f 
stainless  character,  so  that  it  produced  a  profonod  Imri  r  umii 
even  on  non-Cat  holies;  while  the  original  methods  of  St  FCdip 
Neri  had  a  profound  ioffuence  on  the  reform  of  popular  ownria 
In  the  rest  of  Italy  also  Pius  V.  put  Into  ezecntioQ  the  refonea- 
toty  decrees  of  Trent.  In  1566  he  gave  publicity  to  t2)e  Trideo- 
tine  catechism;  in  1568  he  introduced  the  amended  Koiaa 
breviary;  everywhere  he  in^ted  on  strict  monastic  disfijiiM. 
and  the  compulsory  reudence  <rf  bi^Kqts  witldn  thcit  sees.  At 
the  same  period  Cario  Borromeo  made  his  diocese  ef  Minx  the 
modti  of  a  reformed  bishopric.  The  pope  supported  Uaiy 
Stuart  with  money;  his  troops  assiitcd  Chartes  DC.  of  Fiaacc 
against  the  Huguenots;  and  be  lent  his  aid  to  Philip  IJ.  afiM 
the  CalnnlsU  of  the  Nethertands.  But  his  greatest  Jor  ww 
that  he  succeeded  where  Plus  U.  had  (aDed.doplte  all  his  cSatv 
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"by  bringiRg  to  &  bead  «  taUrpiiw  aiiiMt  tke  Tbrk»  Uwp 
inMlcri  of  the  Mcditcmuiesa.  He  negotuted  u  aUiun 
betflraen  tbe  Venetuna  aad  SpaaiaKb,  couribulcd  ihlpt  and 
soldien,  utd  tecuicd  the  dection  of  Don  John  of  Auatris.  to  the 
Bupreme  command.  Me  was  privileged  to  survive  the  victory 
«rf  tlie  Chriatiani  at  Lepaatoi  but  on  the  lat  of  U»y  in  the 
folkmteg  year  he  died,  aa  pioiuly  as  be  had  lived.  The  last 
pope  to  bo  canotiiMdt  bis  pontificate  mariu  tbe  lenitb  «f  the 
C&tholic  reformation. 

The  renewed  vigour  which  this  internal  nforaialloa  bad 
Infuxd  into  tb*  Church  was  DOW  manif est  in  iUeztwaltSectt; 
mad  Ffaas  V.,  the  pope  of  reform,  was  foUowed  by  the  pnpH  of 
tb*  CsthoBc  rcstomtfon.    TbeK,  without  inleimittliig  tbe 
•wnrk  of  reformation,  eadeavoufed  by  every  means  to  further 
tbe  outward  cipweion  of  Cathottdam.    On  tbe  one  band 
mladoos  wen  de^Mtfchcd  to  America,  India,  CUna  sod  Japan: 
en  the  other,  m  strenuous  attempt  was  made  to  reaanes  tbe 
conquests  of  pFOtcttantiim.  In  a  wwd,  the  age  of  the  Catholic 
restoration  was  beginning — a  anovemcnt  which  has  been  mis- 
named the  counter  RefonnntioiL    In  tbis  period,  the  newly 
created  ndigiou  orden  were  the  right  arm  of  tbe  papacy, 
especially  tbe  JcMtits  and  tbe  C^mcMns.  In  place  of  tbe  earlier 
■upinencw,  the  battle  wbs  now  jc^ned  all  along  the  bne.  Every- 
where, IB  Germany  and  France,  in  Switzerland  and  the  Low 
Countries,  In  PolaJtd  and  Hiingoiy,  efforts  were  made  to  check 
the  current  of  Protestantism  and  -to  re«stablidi  the  orthodox 
futh.   This  acthrity  estended  to  wider  and  wider  arena,  and 
enterprises  were  even  Kt  on  foot  to  regain  England,  Sweden 
and  Rua^  for  the  Church.  This  universal  outburst  o[  energy 
for  the  restoration  of  Catholicism,  which  only  came  to  a 
StandstiU  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  found  one  of  its 
angmj     most  cealoas  promoters  in  Ugo  Boncompagni — 
xm..       Pope  Gregory  XIIL    Tbou^  not  ol  an  ascetic 
BTJ-tSU.  ft^xat,  he  followed  unswervin^y  in  the  path  of  his 
predeccsiors  by  consecraling  his  energies  to  the  ininilation 
the  leftenstoty  decrees  Into  praciioe.   At  the  same  tine 
be  showed  tumielf  aiudoas  to  further  the  cause  of  ecctesi- 
asticil  instruction  and  Catholic  sriimce.   He  cmlcd  a  special 
Conftegolion  to  deal  with  t^scopal  afTaira,  and  wganiscd 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  instituted  by  Pius  V.  On 
behalf  of  tbe  dtffusioa  of  Catholicism  throughout  the  world 
ho  ipwed  no  efforu;  and  wherever  he  was  able  he  supported 
the  great  restoration.  He  was  especially  active  in  the  erccitwi 
tsA  encouragement  of  educational  instttulions.    In  Rome  he 
founded  the  splendid  College  of  the  Jesuits;  and  he  patronized 
the  CoUeghun  Gmnanienm  of  St  IgBstlus;  wUe,  at  the  same 
time,  be  found  means  for  the  endowment  vX  Engjiih  and  Irish 
ooleges.  In  fact,  his  gcneroKty  for  the  cause  of  education  was 
so  unbounded  that  be  found  bimseit  in  financial  difficulties. 
Gregory  did  good  service,  moreover,  by  his  rvform  of  the 
calradar  which  bears  Us  name,  by  his  emended  edition  of  the 
Cvr^jsHi  eawHtfcf  and  by  the  creation  of  nunciatures.  That 
be  celebrated  the  night  of  St  Bartholomew  was  due  to  the  fact 
thst,  according  to  bis  information,  the  step  was  a  last  resort 
to  ensure  the  preservation  tif  the  royal  family  and  the  Cftlholic 
nl^tim  from  the  attacks  of  the  revolutionary  Huguenots.  In  his 
peGlicat  enterprises  he  was  kss  fortunate.   He  proved  wnaUe 
10  devise  s  common  plan  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
princes  against  Eliiabcth  of  England  and  the  Turks;  while  he 
was  also  poweileia  to  check  the  spread  of  biipndage  in  the 
Kate. 

On  the  death  of  Gregory  XIIL,  Fdice  FerettI,  cardinal  of 
Moataho,  a  member  of  the  Franciscan  order,  ascended  the 

Apostolic  throne  as  Sixtus  V.  (April  is8s-August 
^n'lm  task  wtu  tbe  extirpation  of  the 

bMdiu  and  the  itstontfam  of  order  wltbtn  the  papal 
state.  In  the  course  of  a  year  the  drastic  meaanm  of  this 
bom  raler  made  this  state  the  safest  country  in  Europe.  He 
introduced  a  strictly  ordered  administration,  encouraged  the 
icieDcei,  and  enlarged  the  Vatican  library,  bousing  it  in  a 
sphndid  bulling  erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  Vatioui  itself. 
Ht  WIS  aa  activt  paina  ol  agikultufe  and  cpnwnmf:  he  even 


InlcreMfld  Umtdf  bi  tbe  draltdnc  et  tbt  FoBtfM  BiMdMs.  The 
fimndal  system  he  almost  completely  reocganiiod.  With 
a  baldness  worthy  of  Julius  IL,  he  devised  the  most  tfgantic 
schemes  for  the  annihilation  of  tbe  Turkish  &npira  and  the 
CMiqucst  of  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Elisabeth  of  England  he 
wished  to  restore  to  tbe  Roman  obedience  dtbcr  by  comieiatcMa 
or  by  force;  but  these  projects  were  shattered  by  the  destroctlML 
of  the  Spanish  Annada.  Down  to  his  duth  the  pope  kept  « 
vigiliat  eye  on  tbe  troubles  in  France.  Here  bis  great  c^ject 
was  to  save  France  for  the  Catholic  religion,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  secure  her  positioa  as  n  power  itf  tbe  fint  rank. 
To  this  fundanentol  axiom  of  his  peUcy  be  remalited  faitbhd 
throughout  all  vidssitodes. 

In  Rome  itself  ^tus  displayed  extraordinary  actinty.  Tbe 
Kndan,  tbe  Esqniline,  and  the  soutb-eastcriy  part  <rf  the  CaeBan 
hills  received  essentially  their  present  form  by  the  aeatitn 
of  the  Via  SisUna,  Felice,  delle  Quattro  Fontane,  di  St»  Cnca 
in  Gerusalemine,  &c.;  by  tbe  building  at  Sta  Uaria  Hag^we, 
the  Villa  Montalto,  the  reconstruction  of  the  Lateran,  and  the 
aqueduct  of  the  Felice,  which  partially  utiliied  tbe  Akxandiina 
and  ccal  upwards  of  300,000  scudi.  The  ereaion  <d  the  obdisks 
of  the  Vatican,  the  Lateran,  the  Fiazsa  dd  Popoio  and  the 
square  behind  the  tribune  <rf  Sta  Uaria  Uaggiore  tent  a  lustre 
to  Rome  which  no  other  dly  in  the  world  could  rival.  The 
columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  were  restmd  and  bedecked 
with  gilded  statues  of  tbe  Apostles;  nor  was  this  the  only  case 
inwhichthc  high-minded  pope  Tuade  the  monuments  of  anliqaity 
subservient  to  Christian  ideas.  His  prindpd  architect  was 
Doraenico  Fontsiu,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Cugliclmo  deUa 
Porta,  completed  the  uatqudy  beautiful  cupola  of  St  Peter's 
which  had  already  be«i  designed  by  Micbclangrio  in  a  detailed 
modeL  In  SanU  Maria  Magfpore  the  pope  erected  the  noble 
Sistine  Chapd,  in  which  he  was  laid  to  rest.  Indeed,  the  monu- 
mental charaaer  of  Rome  dates  from  tbb  era.  The  organizing 
activity  of  Siitus  V.  was  not.  however,  restricted  to  the  Eternal 
City,  but  extended  to  the  whole  «dminisirali<»  d  the  Church. 
The  number  of  cardinals  was  fixed  at  seventy — six  bishops,  fifty 
priests  and  lourtecs  deacons.  In  1588  followed  the  new  regula- 
lions  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Congregations,  which  hence- 
forth were  to  be  fifteen  in  number.  Thus  the  pope  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  wonderful  and  silent  engiM  Mf  luiveraal 
government  by  which  Rome  stUl  rules  the  C^tholioB  of  every 
land  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Wfien  we  reflect  that  all  this  was  achieved  In  a  sin^e  pootifi* 
cate  of  but  live  years'  duration,  tue  energy  of  Sxtus V.  appears 
simply  astounding.  He  was,  without  doubt,  by  far  tbe  most 
important  of  the  posl>TrideMine*  popes,  and  his  latest  biograpfaer 
might  weU  say  thai  be  died  overwirighted  with  services  to  the 
Church  and  to  humanity.  OL  v. 

IV.— Period Jrm  isSfOlotS^o. 

The  hbtoty  of  the  papacy  from  1590  to  1870  falls  Into  four 
mun  periods:  (i)  1590-1648;  territorial  expansion,  definitely 
checked  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia;  (a)  164S-1789;  waning 
prestige,  financial  emborrassoKnts,  futile  reforms;  (3)  1789- 
1B14;  rcvolutioaand  NapoleonicieorgoqiEalioo;  (4)  1814-1S70; 
restoration  and  coitTalization. 

t.  159^1648.  The  keynote  of  the  oounter  Reformation  hod 
been  struck  by  the  p<^>es  who  immediately  preceded  this 
period.  They  sought  to  recoiupicr  Eurt^  for  tbe  Rcnnan 
Cathdic  Chncb.  In  the  overthrow  of  tbe*  Spanish  Annada 
they  had  kbeady  received  «  great  defeat;  with  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  the  Catholic  advance  was  baffled.  Sixtus  V.  was 
succeeded  in  rapid  succession  by  three  popes:  Urban  VII.,  who 
died  on  the  );th  of  September  ts^o,  after  a  papacy  of  only  ts 
dqrs;  Gfeany  XIV.  (Dec  isfo  to  Oa.  1591);  Innocent  IX. 
(Oct.toDec.  ts«i). 

The  first  noteworthy  pontiff  of  the  period  was  Clement  VIU., 
who  gained  a  vast  advantage  by  allying  the  papacy  with  the 
rising  power  of  France.   Since  ijs9  the  pi^es  bod  fitmnm 
been  without  exccptioa  In  favour  of  Spain,  which,  vm.. 
firmly  poocased  of  Milan  oc  tbe  north  ood  of  HMfia  MMMfc 
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on  the  south,  hdd  the  States  of  the  Church  as  tn  *  vice,  and 
thereby  domiiuted  the  politics  of  the  peninaulft.  After  Henry  IV. 
had  taken  Paris  at  the  price  of  a  mass,  it  became  possible  for 
the  popes  to  play  oS  the  Bourbons  against  the  Habsburgs; 
bat  the  transfer  of  favour  was  made  so  gradually  that  the 
opposition  of  the  papacy  to  Spain  did  not  become  4ipea  tStt  Just 
before  Clement  VIII.  passed  oS  the  stage.  Hit  successor, 
Leo  XI.,  undisguiacdly  French  fn  qrHqiathy,  reigMd  but 
twenty-seven  days~&  aony  return  foe  the  300,000 
ducats  which  bis  election  b  rumoured  10  have  cost 
Henry  IV.  Under  Paul  V.  Rome  was  succesaful  in 
some  minor  negotiations  with  Savoy,  Genoa,  Tuscany  and  Natdet; 
but  Venice,  under  the  leadership  of  Paolo  Sarpi  (f.v.),  proved 
unbending  under  bu  and  interdict:  the  sutc 
mot-iai.  defiantly  upheld  its  sovereign  ti^ts,  kept  most  of  the 
clergy  at  their  poets,  and  ejcpcUcd  the  lecaldirant 
Jesutla.  When  peace  was  arranged  tbn«e)]  French  mediation 
in  1607  the  papacy  had  tost  greatly  id  prestige:  It  was  evident 
that  the  ona  terrible  interdict  was  antiquated,  wherefore  it 
has  never  since  been  employed  against  the  entire  territory  of 
a  state. 

During  the  second  and  thh^l  decades  of  the  17th  century 
the  nH»t  coveted  bit  of  Italian  soil  was  the  Vallellinc.  If  Spain 
could  gain  this  Alpine  valley  her  territories  would  touch  those 
of  Austria,  so  that  ihe  Habsburgs  north  of  the  Alps  could  send 
troops  to  the  aid  of  their  Spanish  couuns  against  Venice,  and 
Spain  in  turn  could  help  to  subdue  the  Protestant  princes  of  Ger- 
many in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618-1648).  From  the  Griaons, 
who  favoured  France  and  Venice,  ^Miin  seized  the  ValteUiiK  in 
1610,  incidentally  uprooting  bertsy  there  by  the  massacre  of 
ail  hundred  Protestants.  Paul  V.  repeatedly  lamented  that  he 
was  unaUe  to  oppose  such  Spanish  aggresuons  without  extend- 
ing protection  to  heretics.  This  scruple  was,  however,  not 
shared  by  his  successor,  Gregory  XV.,  who  secured 
^^^^  the  consent  of  the  powen  to  the  occupation  of  the 
Vidtelline  by  papal  troops,  a  diplomatic  victory 
destined,  however,  to  lead  ere  long  to  humiliation.  Gregory's 
brief  but  notable  pontificate  marlu  nevertheless  the  high- 
tide  of  the  counter  Refonnation.  Not  for  generations  had  the 
prospects  for  the  ultimate  annihilation  of  Protestantism  been 
brighter.  In  the  Empire  the  collapse  of  the  Bohemian  revolt 
ted  ultimately  to  the  merciless  repression  of  the  Evangelicals 
ra*  in  Bohemia  (1617),  and  in  the  hereditary  lands  of 

Atistria  <i6z8),  as  well  as  to  the  transfcieiicc  of  the 
dectonl  dignity  from  the  Calvinlstk  elector  of  the 
Palatinate  to  the  slaimchly  Catholic  Max.milian  of  Bavaria. 
In  France  the  Huguenots  were  ^wrn  of  almost  all  their  military- 
power,  a  process  completed  by  the  fall  of  La  Rochelle  in  tfriB. 
In  Holland  the  expiration  of  the  Twelve  Veais'  Truce  in  i6ai 
forced  the  Dutch  Protestants  once  more  to  gird  on  the  sword. 
England,  meanwhile,  was  isobted  from  her  co-religionisls. 
King  James  I.,  who  had  coquetted  twenty  years  previously 
with  Clement  VIII.,  and  then  bad  avenged  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  <t6os)  by  the  most  stringent  regulation  of  his  Roman 
Catholic  subjects,  was  now  dazzled  by  the  project  of  the  Spanish 
marriage.  The  royal  dupe  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  lo 
check  the  advance  o(  the  papacy.  That  servjcelo  Protestantism 
was  performed  by  Catholic  powers  jealous  of  the  preponderance 
of  the  Habsburgs.  In  view  of  these  aniipatMes  the  treaty  of  1637 
between  France,  Spain  and  the  pope  is  but  an  episode:  instruc- 
tive, however,  in  that  the  project,  originated  apparently  by  the 
pope,  provided  that  England  should  be  dismembeted,  and  that 
Ireland  should  be  treated  as  a  papal  fief.  The  true  tendency  of 
affairs  manifested  itself  in  iAiq,  when  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
(i6t(>-i6j7),  at  the  Ecnllh  (rf  his  fortunes,  forced  the  ProtesUnt 
princes  of  Ormany  to  restore  to  the  Roman  hierarchy  all  the 
ecclesiastical  territories  they  had  secularized  during  the  past 
seventy-four  years.  Then  France,  freed  from  the  fearof  domestic 
enemies,  arose  to  help  the  heretics  to  harry  the  house  oi 
Habsbuig.  Arranging  a  truce  between  Poland  and  Sweden, 
she  unleashed  Gustavtis  Adolphus.  Thus  by  diplomacy  as  well 
as  by  fort»  of  arms  CatboSc  France  made  possibla  the  coatinaed 


existenc«  ol  a  fhvtestant  Germai^,  and  h^ted  to  aau  it 
balance  of  power  between  Catholic,  Lutheran  and  RtttM 
within  the  Empire,  that,  crystalUicd  in  the  Peace  of  Vtati£. 
feted  the  reU^ma  boundaries  of  eentnd  Eunpe  faciyni&i 
two  centuries. 

If  it  was  Ridielieu  and  set  the  pope  who  was  the  ml  t-to 
ol  destinies  from  1614  to  1043,  Urban  VllL  was  usmlljaeUK 
In  Italy  be  Supported  France  against  Spain  in  the 
controversy  over  the  succession  10  Mantua  (1617-,^^ 
1631).  In  the  Empire  he  manifested  his  antipathy 
to  the  overdiadowing  Habsburgs  by  plotting  for  a  tint  a  k? 
the  next  imperial  elcciion  in  favour  ol  Bavaria.  He  ii  a^i  3 
have  rejoiced  privately  over  Swedish  victories,  and  ceiu.-.i 
it  was  UDcrring  instinct  which  told  him  that  the  great  Eanpn 
conflia  was  no  longer  religious  but  dynastic  Aati^SpiK^  1 
Ihe  cue,  he  became  the  greatest  papal  militarist  BaccjEla- 
but  INiscany,  Modena  and  Venice  checkmated  hb  a  .1 
ambitious  attempt  to  conquer  the  dudiy  of  Pairaa.  Vkm 
of  the  papal  armies  of  the  last  three  centimes,  Uifau^:rn 
distinguished  themselves  by  wretched  strategy.  tamAti 
rank  and  file,  and  a  Fabian  avoidance  ot  fighting  iriridk,dK:9 
as  it  may  be  in  the  field  of  difdomaqri  has  invanahtylissi 
save  Rome  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  States  of  the  Ouirch  were  enlarged  during  ttii  pr' 
by  the  reversion  of  two  important  ficfs-^amdy,  Femn  ; ' 
and  Urbino  (r63i).  Increase  of  Icnitory,  so  far 
from  filling  the  papal  treasury,  but  postponed  for  ^ 
the  moment  the  progressive  pauperization  of  the 
people.  After  annexation,  the  diy  of  Femra  saiA  r.H 
from  her  perhaps  artificial  prosperity  to  the  dead  lewLi^i 
two-thirds  of  her  population  in  the  process.  The  bc^i 
dif&culticsof  Italy  were  due  to  many  causes,  notably  loiiLi 
of  trade  routes;  but  those  of  the  papal  states  seea  CJ 
chiefly  mtsgovcmment.  HiUtartsm  may  account  lu  id 
<d  the  tremendous  defidt  under  Urban  VIU.;  bat  tbi 
cancer  was  nepotism.  The  disease  was  inherent  in  th  » 
politic  Each  pope,  confronted  by  the  spectre  ol  ^ 
feudal  anarchy,  felt  he  could  itiy  truly  only  od  ihose 
utterly  dependent  on  himsdf ;  consequently  he  raiKd  )^  > 
relations  to  wealth  and  influence.  This  method  had  b^-< 
House  of  Valois  to  consolidate  its  power;  but  what  m 
for  a  dynasty  was  death  to  a  slate  whose  headship  wu  txr. 
The  rdations  of  one  pope  became  the  enemies  of  the  ' 
each  pontiff  governed  at  the  expense  of  his  successon-  >' 
Clement  VIII.  the  Aldobraitdini,  more  spleiKlidly  under 
the  Borghcsi,  with  canny  haste  under  the  short-lived  Grtfor^ 
the  Lodovisi,  with  unparalleled  rapacity  Urban's 
enriched  themselves  from  a  chronically  depleted  ticascri 
raise  money  oflices  were  qFstemalically  sold,  and  issw^ 
issue  of  Ihe  two  kinds  eS  Montf-sccuritics,  which  may  ht  rj 
described  as  government  bonds  and  as  life  annokic^ 
marketed  at  ruinous  rates.  More  than  a  score  d  ytm 
the  Barbeflni  had  dropped  the  rdns  of  power  Aksi^' 
said  they  alone  had  burdened  the  state  with  the  pajnu 
483,000  scudi  of  annual  interest,  a  tremendous  item  istl>' 
where  the  income  was  perhaps  but  1,000,000.  Foe  t  * 
inlercal  charges  consumed  85%  of  the  income  of  the  juvt--'' 
Skilful  refunding  postponed  the  day  of  evil,  but  cask  u  I 
was  too  often  a  temptation  to  plunder.  The  finaffp*' 
the  rwxt  period,  which  b  one  of  decline^  were  lugely  Ost  ^ 
of  this  age  of  glory. 

The  common  people,  aS  always,  had  to  pmy.  The  ic\ 
of  exorbitant  taxes,  coupled  as  it  was  too  often  witb  £^ 
conccGStons  to  the  tax  farmer,  made  the  ovcr-bordeee: ! 
entry  drink  the  doubly  bitter  cup  of  exploitation  and 
Economic  distress  increased  the  number  of  highway  rd  • 
these  in  turn  lamed  commercial  intercourse 

The  tale  of  these  glories,  with  their  atteodani  woo.  i< 
exhaust  the  history  of  the  papacy.  Not  as  dijAxiian>' 
as  governors,  but  as  successive  heads  of  a  spiritaal  t~i 
did  the  popes  win  their  grandest  triumphs.  At  a  lire  1 
the  mat^MMk  tbcdogiiBS  wan  diiefljr  mamJH  iqr.  ^ 
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ndw  (d.  i6ai)  Uld  ricgc  to'  tlie  veiy  fountUliona  of  tlw 
ftfi»iM-  Piotettut  dudeL  Thete  thiakcn  performed  f«r 
mimtt  tfae  uBlty  of  the  laiUi  in  Fiuce  ud  fa  the 
Culnlic  iut0)  of  GenuBy  wrvices  of  ttuKendent 
OMflt,  esceadiiis  fu  la  imponuce  tbow  of  tbeir 
finnriihing  illiet,  the  lo^teftlou  of  Spain,  Italy,  ud  of  the 
S|iuiiih  Nctberiuids  (tee  iMQnmnoii).  But  tlu  mott  fund*- 
nnital  spiritual  progreai  of  the  papacy  was  made  by  its  devoted 
BrinioDariea.  While  the  majraity  of  Ptotestaat  leaden  left 
the  coimnioa  of  the  heatbra  to  some  icmote  and  inscruuble 
iotetpoilttei  of  Piovldence,  the  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  Dominicans 
and  kiadnd  onlen  irere  busily  cogged  In  making  Roman 
CathoHcs  of  tiie  nations  brought  by  Orfenlal  commerce  or 
American  orfonial  enterprise  into  cootnct  with  ^>aiii,  Portugal 
and  France.  Though  many  of  the  spectacukr  triumphs  of  the 
ctoM  in  Asia  and  Afika  proved  to  be  evanescent,  oevertbclcss 
South  AaMlca  stands  the  imprcMrn  UMwrial  of  tlie  irealcst 
forwud  movement  ia  thi  Uitoiy  of  tbt  papacy:  a  wHSOij 
Romni  continent. 

9.  164S-1789.  Ttm  the  dose  of  the  TUrty  Ycsib'  War 
to  the  outbnaic  of  the  French  Revolution  the  papacy  snScfed 
abroad  wmnng  political  prestige;  at  home,  propes^  Unandal 
enbanassBMnt  accompanied  hy  a  setiea  <rf  inadequate  govern- 
mental reforms;  and  In  thO  world  at  large,  gradual  dindnution  of 
raveranee  for  spiritual  aatherfty.  From  slow  be^umings  these 
iactors  kept  gaining  momentum  until  they  compassed  the 
oveithrow  of  the  mighty  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  culminated 
ia  the  revolutionary  spoliation  of  the  Church. 

At  the  dection  of  Innocent  X.  (i644-^655)  the  favour  of  the 
Curia  -was  transferred  bom  Ftince,  where  it  had  rested  for  over 
forty  yean,  to  the  House  of  Habsburg,  where  it 
ffhStet  lenmlned,  save  for  the  brief  reign  of  Clement  IX. 

(1667-1669),  for  hsif  a  century.  The  en  of  t^lon 
with  Fnhc»  coincides  with  the  earlier  years  of  Louis  XIV. 
(1643-1715);  Its  main  causcs'were  the  Jansenlst  and  the  GalUcan 
ttmtroveirfes  (see  Jamsbnisk  and  G*txiCAnsu).  the  Ftench 
ODwa  was  wHIing  to  sacrifice  the  Jansenists,-  who  disturbed 
ttat  dead  levd  of  uniformity  so  grateful  to  autocrats;  but 
Galficam'm  touched  ha  very  prerogatives,  and  was 
a  pc^t  of  honour  which  orald  never  be  sbsndoned 
,  outright.  The  regatta  controversy,  which  broke 
out  In  1673,  led  up  to  the  dassic  dedaration  of  the 
Galilean  dergy  of  1683;  and,  when  aggravated  by  a  conflict 
over  the  Immunity  of  the  palace  of  the  French  aaibaasador  at 
Rome,  resulted  in  1688  ia  the  sospeosloB  of  di^omatic  relations 
with  Innocent  XI.,  the  fanpriaonmeot  of  the  papal  nuOcfo,  and 
the  seizure  of  Avignon  and  the  Venaissln.  So  pronounced  an 
enemy  of  French  preponderance  dift  Innocent  become  that  he 
approved  the  League  of  Augsburg,  and  was  not  sorry  to  see  the 
Catholic  James  II.,  whom  he  coaudered  a  tool  of  Louis,  thrust 
from  the  throne  of  England  by  the  Protestant  WElliam  of  Orange.  1 
Fear  of  the  coalition,  however,  led  the  Grand  Monarch  to  make 
peace  with  Innocent  Xn.  (1691-1700).  The  good  rdations 
with  Ftaoce  were  but  a  truce,  for  the  Bonrbm  powers  became 
■0  mi^ty  in  the  iSth  century  that  they  practically  ignored  the 
tenftorlal  bterests  of  the  papacy.  Thus  Clement  XI.  {rjo^ 
1711).  vho  espoused  the  losing  Habsburg  side  fat  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  saw  his  nnndo  exduded  from  the  negotia- 
tions  leading  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  while  the  lay  signatories 
disposed  of  Sidly  in  defiance  of  his  alleged  overlordshlp.  .Sim!> 
larly  Clement  301.  (1730-1740)  looked  on  impotently  when  the 
sudden  Bootfaon  conquest  of  Naples  in  the  War  of  the  Priiah 
Succession  set  at  nought  hb  daims  to  fcndsl  sovereignty,  and 
esublished  Tannu^  as  minister  of  justice,  a  podtlon  in  which 
for  forty-three  yean  he  regulated  the  relations  of  chnrch  and 
state  after  a  method  most  repugnant  to  Rome.  No  better 
fared  Clement's  medieval  ri^ts  to  Parma;  nor  could  the  saga> 
«iouB  and  popular  Beaedia  XIV.  (1740-1758),  who  rrfused  to 
press  obsolete  dalma,  other  keep  the  foreign  arralea  hi  the  War 
9t  the  Austiiaa  Sncces^  from  tmqiaaBinK  on  the  States  of 
Oe  Chmch  or  prevent  tbe  IgnociDS  at  the  Ffeace  of  Aix-la- 


C^pcfle  of  tba  p^id  mtAatiASp  over  Fama'ad  Maaeaza/ 
la  fact,  since  tbe  doctrinaire  protest  ot  bnocent  X.  against  th« 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  at  almost  every  important  settkotcnt 
of  Eunq>e«n  boundaries  the  popes  had  been  ignored  or  other- 
wise snubbed.  Not  for  two  centuries  had  tbe  political  prestige 
of  the  pspacj  been  lower.  Moieover,  a  fleding  of  revulsion 
against  the  JcMiIu  was  aweephig  over  western  Eimpe:  they 
were  accused  of  being  tbe  Incarnation  of  the  most  baneful  ptuH 
dptes,  poUtical,  intellectual,  moral;  and  though  Clement  XZIL 
(i758-r76g)  protected  them  against  the  pressure 
of  the  Bourbon  couru,  his  successor  Clement  XIV. ' 
(1769-1774)  was  forced  la  1773  to  diritand  the 
army  ct  tbe  Black  Pope  (see  Jbsdiis).  The  sacri- 
fice of  these  trusted  soldiers  failed  however  to  sate  the  thirst 
of  the  new  age.  Pius  VL  (i77S-i7W).  waa  treated  widi 
scant  respect  by  his  neighbours.  Naj^  pefitied  him  tribnte; 
Joseph  II.  o^  Austria  politely  but  res<rfutdy  introduced  Fonda- 
mental  Gallican  reforms  ("  Joscpbism  ");  In  r786  at  the  Synod 
of  Pistoia  (?.v.)  Joseph's  brother  Leopold  urged  dmHar  piia- 
dplcs  on  Tuscany,  while  In  Germany  the  very  archbishops  were 
conspiring  by  the  Pusctation  of  Ems  to  aggrandlxe  thfiasrivfi 
like  true  Febronians,  at  the  expense  of  the  pope  (see  FEbxOnuh- 
nu).  These  aggressions  of  monarchy  and  the  episcopate  were 
rendered  vain,  outside  tbe  Habsburg  dominions,  by  the  revolu- 
tionj  and  to  the  Habsburg  dominions  the  derical  revoluttoa 
of  1790  caused  the  loss  of  what  is  to-day  Bdghim.  Hotrever, 
the  ddnge  which  shattered  the  oppotition  to  Rome  In  the 
great  national  churches  submerged  lai  a  time  the  papacy 
itself. 

In  the  States  of  the  Churdi,  during  the  first  part  of  the  perlc ' 
the  outstanding  feature  in  tbe  history  of  the  Temporal  Powe^ 

Is  the  overthrow  of  nepotism;  in  the  second,  a  dull   

conffict  with  debL  Tbe  chief  enemies  ot  nepotism  J^jJ*** 
were  Alnander  VTI.  (i655'i667),  wbo  digm'fied  cbatA 
the  secretaryship  of  state  and  gave  it  its  present 
pre-eminence  by  refusing  to  deliver  it  up  to  one  of  his  rAttons; 
and  Innocent  XII.  (1691-1700),  whose  bull  Romamim  deed  fonti' 
ficem  ordered  that  no  pope  shotdd  make  more  than  one  nephew 
canUnal,  and  should  not  grant  Um  an  income  over  twelve 
thousand  scudL  Thus  by  1700  nepotisttc  plunder  bad  practl* 
cally  ceased,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  magnificent  pecula- 
tions of  CariSnal  Coscia  under  Benedict  XUI.  (1714-1730),  the 
central  odminbtntion  of  finance  has  been  usually  considered 
honest.  Nepotism,  however,  stQl  left  Us  scars  opon  tbe  body 
politic,  shown  in  the  progressive  decay  of  agriculture  In  tbe 
Campagoa,  causing  Rome  to  starve  In  the  midst  of  fertBe  bat 
nntilled  nepotistic  laHfmdia.  The  fight  against  tbe  legacy 
of  debt  was  slower  and  more  dreary.  One  pope,  Iimocent  XI. 
(1676-17S9),  threatened  at  first  with  bankruptcy,  managed  to 
leave  a  surplus;  but  this  condition,  the  product  of  severe  economy 
and  oppressive  taxation,  ootdd  not  be  nalntahied.  In  the 
18th  century  It  became  neceasaiy  to  resort  to  fiscal  measured 
iririch  were  often  harmful.  Thus  Clement  XI.,  at  war  with 
Austria  In  1708,  debased  the  currency;  Clement  Xn.  (r730-r74o) 
issued  paper  money  and  set  up  a  government  lottery,  exoom- 
mumcating  all  subjects  who  put  their  money  into  the  lotteries 
of  Gaum  or  Nsfries;  Benedict  XIV.  (i740-r758)  found  stamped 
paper  a  failure;  and  Oemeat  Xm.  (t758-i7<^)  made  a  forced 
loan.  The  stoppage  of  paymenu  ham  Boothoa  oountrlei 
during  the  Jesuit  struggle  broo^  the  aimual  deficit  to  nearly 
joo,ooo  scudi.  Dader  Plus  VI.  (i77^r709)  the  cmlsnon  of 
paper  ntoney,  fdlowed  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  market 
govemment  securities,  produced  a  panic.  By  1783  the  taxes 
had  been  tRnaed  for  yean  hi  adraaoe  and  tbe  beastny  WM  in 
despenU  itiaita.  Retrendtment  often  cut  to  tbe  bone;  wise 
reforms  abattned  on  the  mexperience  or  comptioii  of  oflktats. 
Grand  attempts  to  iitcrease  the  natkmal  wealth  usually  cost 
the  government  more  tn  fixed  charges  «f  than  they 

yielded  In  rentals  or  tan*.  Tbe  Stal#  "41,  Ske 

Finance,  were  on  the  brfaik  of  baiftr  dk- 
grace  they  wen.  caved  by  «  BMm  la  'V 
Xcvofatttoa* 
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The  revolt  ipimt  fpiritiuJ  authority  belongt  nther  to  the 
Utny  i^  modera  thought  thu  to  thit  of  the  papacy.  The 
^ng^^  RcBiimnce  and  ProtwUnrinn  had  Uieir  effect  ia 
MatwmMt  producing  that  EnU^tgpmciit  which  iwept  over 
■g*/"'' western  Europe  in  the  iSth  century.  Although 
^'V'  Deacartea  died  ia  1650  ia  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  hk  philooophy  contained  aecds  of  revolt;  and  the 
f^MtiaiiTm  of  Locke,  piyuUfited  in  Italy  by  CcDoveai,  pre- 
paied  the  way  for  levotaitiip.  Ib  an  ige  iriwn  Voltsiie 
preached  toleration  and  the  great  pwelopat  Beccaria  attacked 
the  death-penalty  and  torture,  in  the  StMcs  <rf  the  Church 
heretics  were  atUl  Uahle  to  torture,  the  relapsed  to  capital 
pumahinent;  and  in  a  backward  country  like  Spain  the  ainglc 
fciga  of  PUUp  V.  (i7e»-i746)  had  witnessed  the  bmning  of 
over  a  thousand  boetica.  If  cccteiiatlicaj  authority  fostered 
what  was  commonly  regarded  as  iotoleiaiit  obscurantisn,  to 
be  enlightened  meant  to  be  prepared  in  i|Htit  for  that  tefonn 
which  soon  devdoped  into  the  RevotuticHi. 

3.  t}S9-t8t4.  In  the  decade  previous  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  ^iendi  KcvoluUon  the  forugn  policy  of  Hus  VI.  had  been 
nvfl^MV  directed  chiefly  against  dacentralizatifm,  while  his 

chief  aim  at  home  was  to  avoid  bankruptcy  by  ia- 
^""''^  creasing  his  income.  From  1789  on  the  French 
situatioa  absorbed  his  attention.  France,  like  the  States  of 
the  Church,  was  fadng  finanrial  ruin;  but  Ftanu  did  what 
the  government  ol  priests  could  not:  namely,  saved  the  day 
by  the  confiscation  and  sale  d  ecclesiastical  property.  It 
itas  not  the  aim  of  the  Ctmstituent  Assmbly  to  paupenee  or 
annihilate  the  Chmdh;  ft  purposed  to  worgnwize  it  on  a  justcr 
basis.  These  lefonns,  embodied  in  the  a>dl  Constitution  of 
the  Clergy,  were  part  of  the  new  Fundamental  Law  <A  the 
kingdom.  The  majority  of  the  [viests  and  bishops  refused  to 
■wear  assent  to  what  they  held  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  divine 
right  of  the  hierarchy,  and  after  some  months  of  unfortunate 
indeciutmI^usVI.(i77S-i799)formallycoademnedit.  Thence- 
forward France  treated  the  papacy  as  an  inimical  power.  The 
sullen  t<rieration  of  the  non-juring  priests  changed  into  sanguinary 
persecution.  The  harrying  was  baited  in  179J;  and  soon  after 
the  directory  had  been  succeeded  by  the  consulate,  the  Catholic 
rcUglon  was  re-established  by  the  concordat  ttf  i8ot.  From 
1790  on,  however,  the  rising  power  of  France  had  been  directed 
against  Rome.  In  September  1791  Fnmce  annexed  Avignon 
and  the  Venaissin,  thus  removing  for  ever  that  territorial  pawn 
with  whose  threatened  loss  the  French  monarcbs  had  for  centuries 
disdpUned  their  popes.  Ia  1793  Bugon  de  Bassville  iq.t.),  a 
diplMnatic  agent  of  France,  was  murdered  at  Rome,  a  deed  not 
aveofed  until  the  Italian  victories  of  Bon^>arte.  In  the  peace 
of  Tolentino  (Feb.  1797)  the  pope  surrendered  his  claims  to 
Avignon,  the  Venaissin,  Bologna,  Femra  and  the  Romagna; 
be  also  pnunlied  to  disband  his  worthless  army,  to  yield  up 
certain  treasures  of  art,  and  to  pay  a  large  indemnity.  Bona- 
parte tidieved  thu  after  these  losses  the  temporal  power  would 
coUapae  of  iu  own  weight!  but  so  peaceful  a  solution  was  not 
to  be.  During  republican  agitation  at  Rome  the  French  general 
Duphot  was  killed,  a  French  army  advanced  on  the  dty,  and 

carriedtiieagedpontiftaprisonertrfwarto Valence  in 
mrmT.  I>>t>^>ii>£i  'Ime  be  died  aa  the  a^lk  tit  August  1799. 

His  successor  Plus  VII.,  elected  at  Venice  on  the 
i4tb  of  the  folknring  March,  soon  entered  Rome  and  began  his 
reign  auspidoualy  by  appointing  as  secretary  of  state  Ercole 
Consalvi  {q.v.),  the  greatest  papal  diplomalist  of  the  i9tb  century. 
The  political  Juncture  was  favourable  for  a  reconc^ation  with 
ffMnti^  France.  In  the  concordat  of  1801  the  papacy 
^uu,     recognised,  the  validity  of  the  sales  of  Church 

isoperty,  and  still  further  reduced  the  number  of 
dipceiei;  it  i»ovided  that  the  government  should  appoint  and 
■uppnt  the  ardiUibopa  and  tuslupe,  but  that  the  pope  should 
o^ni  them;'  and  France  recognized  the  temporal  power, 
thou^  shorn  of  Ferrara,  Bologna  and  the  Romagna. 
The  supplementary  Orgamc  Articl^  erf  April  i8o>,  however, 
centtaUsed'  the  administration  of  the  Cbu.ch  in  the  hands 
ei  the  FInt  Consul;  and  some  of  tbew  onMided  rcgulationi 


were  coiMfdcred  by  Rome  to  be  Bdmte  aBd  o|i(MC>dtc; 
Bcvertheleas,  the  Naptdeoaic  arrangemcDia  remained  ia  im, 
with  but  brief  ciceptloDs,  till  the  year  1905.  Tte  iadipatHa 
of  the  popt  and  hia  advisees  waa  not  de^  eaani^  tA  imoa 
the  ratifiartion  in  iSaj  of  a  MWieiriiat  simSar  coacaednt  lor 
Italian  Republic.  In  1S04  Pius  consented  to  anoint  Napeleea 
emperor,  thus  casting  0^  a  coniquered  crown  the  halo  ti 
kjilimacy.  The  era  of  good  fediag  was,  liowevcr,  aooa  oded 
by  Itictfon,  iMth  anat  tt  a  nnmbtt  of  poiDta.  At  l^itk, 
in  1809,  NapokoB  annexed  the  papal  states;  and  Ffas,  wfea 

excommunicated  the  invaders  of  his  tenflny,  was  m  ul  as 

France.  llie  captive  was,  however,  by  no  measa  powoks; 
by  refusing  canonical  inatituiiim  to  the  Fionch  fasd«fa  be 
involved  the  ccclesiaatical  system  «I  Napoleon  in  «»— 
confusion.  After  the  return  bora  Moscow  the  enpetor  txtob- 
ated  with  his  prisoner  a  new  and  more  mrting  concordal,  faot 
two  months  later  the  repentant  pope  abrogated  thia  tttaXj  aad 
dcdared  all  the  official  acU  of  the  new  Fratch  faaahais  to  be 
invalid.  By  this  time  Nspoleon  waa  totterii«  to  Ua 
shortly  before  the  catastnq>he  irf  Elba  he  allowed  ihm  pope  la 
retam  to  the  States  of  the  Church.  Pius  entered  Kone  anod 
great  rejoidng  on  the  a4th  of  May  1S14,  a  day  which  faarfci 
the  beghming  <4  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  pa^mcj.  Ia 
September  of  the  same  year,  by  the  biUI  SMieHmdg  mmmm 
eecUtianm,  he  reconstituted  the  Society  vt  Jesus. 

Though  the  relations  with  France  dominated  the  pa|id 
pdicy  during  the  revolutionary  period,  the  aflaiia  at  Gqaaay 
received  no  small  share  of  attention.  The  peace  td  Lwtfvdk 
(1801)  csublished  the  French  boundary  at  the  Rhine;  and  tie 
German  princes  who  thereby  lost  lands  west  of  the  rivci  wax 
indemnified  by  the  seculatixaiiou  of  eodeaaatical  sa^^^ 
territories  to  the  cast:  The  scheme  <rf  readjust-  «*«« w 
ment,  known  as  the  Enactment  oi  the  Dclqates  of 
the  Emigre  (ReicktdepuMiciuhaMptitUius)  of  1803,  aeculaiind 
practically  all  the  ecclesiastical  states  of  Qermany.  Thus  A 
one  ^xokt  there  was  broken  the  age-long  direct  political  power  s( 
the  hierarchy  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  and  the  oltiaaii 
heir  (rf  the  bdk  of  these  lands  was  Protestant  Prussia. 

4.  1814-1870.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  papaqr  m>  kog  as 

conducted  by  Consalvi,  or  in  his  q»rit,  was  siQircately  anoceaM 
From  1814  to  1830  Europe  witwssed  the  restoration  n*i^y 
of  legitimate  monarchy.  The  once  eriled  dynasties 
conscientiously  re-established  tho  legitimate  Church,*'"^'*** 
and  both  conservative  powers  madt)  common  cause  apiiK 
revolutionary  tendencies.  Throughout  Europe  the  goma- 
ing  classes  regarded  this  "  union  of  throne  aad  altar "  as 
ariomatic  For  the  pope,  as  eldest  legitimate  sovereign  asd 
protagonist  against  the  Revolution,  Consalvi  obtained  from  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  the  rcsUtution  of  the  States  of  the  Omrch 
in  practically  their  full  extent.  By  concluding  ctmcordats  «iik 
all  the  important  Catholic  powers  save  Austria  he  made  it 
possible  to  crush  Jansenism,  Febronionism  aad  Callkanisn. 
By  bulls  of  circumscription,  issued  after  consultation  with 
various  Protestant  states  of  Germany,  he  rearranged  thdr 
Catholic  dioceses  and  readjusted  ecdeuastical  incomes.  By 
unfaiL'ng  taa  he  gained  the  good  will  of  Great  Britain,  when 
before  him  no  cardinal  had  set  foot  for  two  centuries,  and  secured 
that  friendly  understanding  between  the  British  gpvenunent 
and  the  Vatican  which  has  since  proved  90  valuable  to  Rome. 
After  Crasalvi's  retirement,  Leo  XII.  (1813-1839)  coatinncd 
his  policy  and  secured  further  advantageous  cosoocdata.  Ia 
the  sizteen  months'  . rdgn  of  Pins  VIII.  (iSso-iSje)  came  the 
achievement  of  CatboHe  emandpation  In  Ea^and  and  the 
Revolution  of  1830;  and  the  pope  departed  from  the  principle 
of  Intimacy  by  recognizing  Louis  Philippe  as  king  of  the  FrcocL 
The  pontificate  of  Gregory  XVL  (i83r-r846)  was  singrdarly 
infelidtons.  The  controversy  with  Prussia  about  the  edncatioa 
of  chSdren  of  whose  parents  but  one  was  Roman  Cathc^  led  to 
the  imprisonment  of  Droste-Vischering,  archbishop  of  Coh^K, 
and  later  of  Dunin,  archbishop  of  Gncsen-Posen;  but  iht 
accession  of  the  royal  romanridst  Frederick  William  IV.  in  tS«e 
brou^  a  padfic  reversal  of  the  Prussian  pi4iv,  ■™>-i|rti 
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Judged  uen  besevitot  tbau  niae.  In  Fiuee  ti^aiko  wu 
directed  diiedy  Kguiut  tlw  Jcsuiu^  active  in  the  movement  to 
ilirr'n'r  wcieat  local  cstecUims  tnd  lituqjcB  hy  the  Romut 
fasti,  to.  omdl  the  kity  in  Roman  confiueniitie*,  and  to  in- 
dace  the  biihopa  to  visit  RMoe  mote  ficqiuiitlr.  Tftdwckthia 
wltramontane  propagaoda  the  (oveminmt  wcnred  bom  the 
pajmcy  in  1845  the  piooiw  ta  doM  the  Jemk  houcs  ud 
bovitietca  in  Fmoce. 

la  Itab^,  howem.'l^tbeebIi(bfa«tatJMtotIieiacoe«irfall 
pqiel  nndrrtakmgi.  The  nvotutlwt  <rf  1850^  tbon^  aomewhat 
tardily  Mt  in  the  Statet  of  the  Church,  compiled  Gregory  to 
rest  bis  ntle  on  foreiga  ba^^uets.  In  return  he  was  obliged  to 
kod  SD  ear  to  tlw  proposals  oi  France,  and  above  all  to  those  of 
Austria.  This  meant  onwutioo  to  all  schemes  for  the  nnifica* 
tioo  of  Hair.  In  iSts  tlw  Italian  peninsnla  had  beat  divided 
Into  sevaa  small  states.  Besides  the  government  of  the  p<^ 
thece  were  three  kingdoms:  Saidinia,  Lombardo-Venetia  and 
Ibfricsi  ud  tbee  ^ncUes:  Parma,  Modna,  Tuscany.  To  these 
Mifoiu  dw  ^^owMik  regime  hid  given  a  certain  meamre  of 
vakyi  but  Metteraicb,  domfasnt  after  1815,  bdd  Italy  to  be 
merely  a  geographical  term.  To  its  unification  Aostria  was  the 
chief  ofastade;  she  owned  Lombardo-Venetia;  she  controlled 
the  three  duchies,  «4iose  mkrs  were  Austrian-  princes;  and  she 
tqdield  the  antociagr  of  the  king  of  Naples  and  that  of  the  pope 
against  all  levohrtionaiy  movements.  To  the  Italian  patriot 
tbit  pap£cy  seemed  in  league  with  the  optxessor.  The  pope 
•aorificcd  the  national  aquiations  of  his  tiUtjects  to  his  inler- 
national  relations  as  bead  of  the  Churdi;  and  be  sacrificed  their 
craving  for  liberty  to  the  alliance  with  aotooitr  od  which 
rested  the  continaed  wtstfunt  of  the  temporal  power.  The 
dual  position  of  the  pope,  as  supreme  head  of  the  Chnrdi  on 
earth  and  as  a  minor  Italian  prince,  was  destined  to  break  down 
through  its  Inheieot  ooatnwUction;  it  was  tbe  task  of  Fim  DC 
to  postpone  the  catastropfae. 

Tbe  reign  of  Pius  DC  fslb  into  three  distinct  parts.  Untfl 
driven  from  Home  by  the  republican  a^tation  of  1S48  he  was 
_^ .  a  pc^ukr  idol,  open  to  liberal  political  views.  From 
his  return  in  1850  to  1870  he  was  tbe  reactionary 
mkr  of  territories  menaced  by  the  movement  for 
ItaUan  unity,  and  f™*fhi'^  «dy  by  FVtndi  bayonets;  yet  he 
was  interested  primarily  in  pointing  out  to  an  often  incredulous 
world  that  most  of  the  vaunted,  intellectual  and  retigious 
^ogieas  of  the  igtb  century  was  but  pestilent  error,  properly 
to  be  ceademaed  by  himself  as  tbe  infallible  vicegerent  of  God. 
Tbe  third  division  of  bis  career,  bom  the  loss  of  tbe  temporal 
power  to  bis  death,  inaugurates  a  new  period  for  the  papacy. 

At  the  outset  of  bis  reigo  he  faced  a  crisis.  It  was  clear  that 
be  could  not  continne  tbe  repressive  tactics  of  his  predecessor. 
ntf^yHt^Itafy  and  Ettiqie  were  astir  witb  the  libttal  agiutfim, 
mtnma  iriiidi  b  1848  cnbninated  In  tbe  series  of  levohMions 
0^  by  which  the  settlement  of  1815  was  defined 
to  be  profoundly  modified.  Liberal  churchmen  in  Italy, 
while  icjecUng  Maasini's  dream  of  a  r(;>ublic,  had  evolved 
projects  for  attaining  nation^  unity  while  preserving  tbe  tem- 
ponl  power.  The  exiled  abb£  VInccnxo  Gioberti  Aampioned 
an  Italian  confederacy  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope;  band 
ID  band  with  the  unity  of  tbe  nation  should  go  the  unity  of 
tbe  ftilb.  In  allwioD  to  medieval  partisans  of  tbe  papacy  this 
tbwiy  was  dubbed  Neo-GndpUsm.  Towardt  such  a  solution 
PhB  DC  was  at  first  not  anEsvmnably  inclined,  but  the  lewdn- 
tion  ot  1848  cured  lum  of  his  Liberal  leanings.  In  November 
that  year  he  fled  in  disguise  from  his  capital  to  Gaeta,  in  tbe 
Ungdom  of  Nairfesr  and  when  French  arms  bad  made  feas'ble 
Us  Rstontlm  to  Rraie  in  Afni  1850  he  letnnied  in  a  temper  ot 
■tubbon  resistance  to  all  lefonn;  henoetortb  he  was  no  longer 
bptn  to  the  influence  of  men  of  the  type  of  Rossi  or  Rosminf, 
but  took  tbe  inq>iration  of  his  poUcy  from  Cardinal  Antonelli 
and  the  Jesuits.  Tbe  same  pope  who  had  ugnalised  bt*  acces* 
by  otnytng  out  a  certain  number  of  Liberal  reforms  set 
hi  name  in  i86|  to  tbe  famous  SyOahia,  which  was  ia  ^ect 
a  dtduation  of  war  by  tbe  papacy  i^iinst  tbe  leading  ptindples 
of  modem  dviliMtiaa  (»ee  Snuw^. 


As-  from  1849  to  1870  tlie  fate  ot  the  wu  determined 

not  so  much  by  domestic  conditions,  which,  save  for  certain 
slight  ameliorations,  were  those  of  the  ptecedtag  idffu,  as  by 
foreign  politics,  it  is  acoesnty  to  coasidet  the  rcktlons  of  'Rome 
with  each  of  the  powers  la  turn;  and  In  so  diung  one  mot  trace 
not  merdy  the  oegotiatioos  of  kings  and  popes,  but  most  scdc 
to  understand  also  tbe  aims  of  parliamentary  parties,  which 
from  1848  on  increasing  determine  ecclesiastical  k^sUtiim. 

The  duef  ally  of  tbe  VHiaey  from  1849  to  1870  wis  Fnace^ 
Tbe  poliqr  wl^  oiade  Louis  N^wleoa  dictatoc  fecoed  lum 
into  mortal  conflict  with- tbe  republican  parties;  andtMbA^ 
the  price  of  thepailiameatary  support  of  the  Catholic 
majority  was  high.  Even  before  Nspoleon'seiec-'^''^- 
tton  aa  president,  FaUoux,  the  Catholic  leader,  bad  promised 
to  secure  intervention  ia  favour  of  the  diipoaessed  popb 
Napoleon,  however,  could  not  forget  that  as  a  young  man  he 
himself  bad  vainly  fought  to  obtain  from  Gregory  XVI.  those 
libertia  which  Pius  IX.  still  refused  to  grant;  he  therefore 
easqped  diidomacy,  not  anas.  Nevettbdeis,  to  forestall  the 
ic8ctteottliepiq>ebsrAustiiBntioopB,beseat,  in  August  it^ 
an  army  corps  uAder  Qudlnot  to  QviU  Veccbia.'  By  heading 
off  reactionary  Austria  Napoleon  hoped  to  conciliate  the  French 
Liberals;  by  Iidping  the  pope,  to  satisfy  the  Catholics;  by 
concessioos  to  be  wrung  both  from  Pius  and  from  the  Rotaaa 
triumvirs,  to  adiieve  a  Uoodkss  victory.  As  ndtbet  pai^ 
yielded,  Ou<Unot  listened  to  liis  Catholic  advisers,  attaded 
Rome,  with  which  the  French  Republic  was  technically  at 
peace—and  was  roundly  repulsed  by  Garibaldi.  To  rdieve 
thdr  in^orioas  predicament  tbe  mbilitry  hunied  tbe  Liberal 
diplomatist,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  to  R<mie  to  prevent  further 
conflict.  At  the  moment  when  Lesseps  had  sccm«d  the  dgning 
of  a, treaty  with  the  Roman  Republic  permitting  peaceful 
occupation  of  the  dty  by  the  French  army,  lie  was  peremptorily 
recalled  and  Oudinot  was  as  une)^>ectedly  ordered  to  talw  tbe 
city  hy  storm.  This  amaring  reversal  of  policy  was'|»ocand 
by  the  intrigues  of  Catholic  diplomatists  and  German  rtiar* 
Jesuits,  conveyed  to  Paris  by  Prince  de'U  Tour  cw*m«# 
.d'Auvergne.  For  tbe  honour  of  the  army  and  the 
Cburdi  republican  France  theteupon  destroyed  the  Roman 
repobKa  Napoleon  lost  laoo  in  dead  uid  wonnded,  actually, 
secured  not  a  sinj^  reform  on  which  he  had  in^ed,  and  drew 
upon  himself  the  fateful  obligadon  to  mount  perpetual  guard 
over  the  Vatican.  As  the  cat^w  of  clerical  reaction  be  bad 
also  to  acquiesce  in  that  "Roman  campaign  at  bene"  that 
resulted  fal  the  FaUouz  Act'  <4  1850,  whidi  in  tbe  name  of 
liberty  of  education  put  the  university  in  bondage n^aMMUL 
to  the  archbishops,  militated  against  lay  teachers  aarftt* 
In  txondaiy  and  primary  schools,  and  set  them'*'"^ 
under  derical  ccmtrol,  made  it  wninously  ea^  tut  menben 
of  reUgiotts  oongreptitms  to  become  instructors  ol  youths 
and  cut  the  nerve  of  the  communal  school  system.  That 
education  was  delivered  up  to  the  Church  was  partly  the  result 
of  tbe  terror  inqiircd  in  the  middle  classes  by  tbe  socialistic 
upheavals  of  184S.  Ilbe  bonqiemsie  aon^  tbe  aiqip«t the 
clergy,  and  irreligitMi  became  as  unfashionable  among  them  as  It 
had  been  among  tbe  nobQity  after  1 795.  Rdigion  was  tbon^  to 
be  pan  of  a  fa^onable  education,  and  the  training  of  gjris  canw 
almost  exdusively  into  the  bands  of  tbe  rdigious  orders  and 
congiegations.  So  hng  a>  the  aOiance  of  the  autoamtie  emi^ 
and  the  deigy  luted  (1853-1860),  intdlectual  reactkm  rdgned; . 
the  unfvcrrity  professorships  of  history  and  philosophy  were 
suppressed.  This  alUance  of  the  empire  with  the  de^wu 
shaken  by  the  Italian  War  of  1859,  which  resulted  in  the  loss 
by  the  pope  of  two-tbiidB  of  b&  territories.  N^xdeon  wu 
evidently  retnmmg  to  tbe  traditions  ol  his  youth,  and  hi  the 
September  Convention  of  1864  ft  kK^ed  u  if  be  would  abandon 
Rome  to  iu  manifest  destiny.  Thi*  solution  wu  qxMled  by  the 
impatience  of  Garibaldi  and  tbe  supine ness  of  the  Ronana  then^ 
sdves.  In  1867  Napoleon  nude  himself  once  mue  guaidiaA 
of  the  Hd^  See;  but  the  woijders  vroui^t  by  the  new  FsenA 
tkatttptU  at  the  battle  of  Mentana  cost  the  friendship  tt  Itafy. 
Thereafter  Napoleon  wu  bliodly  itaggrring  to  his  ialL  He 
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timed  at  bononr  in  vpboUing  the  pope,  ta  diMng  the  Auttrfu 
tyrant  from  Italy;  in  tttacldng  Pru^un.  Th«  Austrian  support 
on  which  he  relied  confidently  in  1S70  proved  delusive,  f<»  be 
could  obtain  Dothing  ftom  Atutiiaunleai  he  had  Italy  with  him, 
and  nothing  fnMn  Italy  withont  the  evacuation  of  Rome.  Even 
after  the  war  with.  Prusna  had  actually  broken  out  he  refuted 
Italian  aid  at  the  price  of  the  abandonment  of  the  dty,  a  ttep 
which  he  neverthelai  levened  hurriedly  twenty  days  too  late. 
Wth  Napoleon  fell  the  tenqwral  power;  but  the  French  hier- 
archy atiU  kept  his  gjftt  io  the  shape  of  the  congrcgationa,  the 
pro-Catholic  colonial  policy,  and  a  certain  control  of  edncatioii. 
Of  these  privilege*  the  Church  w&i  to  be  de|»ived  a  geoeiuiwi 
bter.  The  Third  Republic  can  never  forget  that  It  was  to  the 
support  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope  that  N^xdeon 
in.  owed  hh  empirie  and  France  hCT  deepest  humiliation. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  garrison  Rome  was  occupied 
by  the  troops  of  Victor  EmraanueL  This  monarch  had  alwayt 
jKflte  o»  heen  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  papacy.  Voder  Um 
nyw— f  Sardinia  had  adopted  the  Sicardl  Lawt  at  itsa, 
A*"*^  lAiA  had  taken  away  the  right  ^  asyhim  and  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Church  over  its  own  dergy.  Bit  rcpatao 
tion  for  sacrilege,  increased  five  yean  later  hy  the  abolftioii 
of  many  monasteries,  became  notorious  when  the  fonnatioit 
of  the  kingdom  of  kaly  (t86i)  took  away  alt  the  duainioBt  of 
the  pope  except  the-patrimony  of  Peter,  thereby  redudng  the 
papal  provinces  tna  twenty  to  ^ve,  and  their  pqnilaUoa  from 
over  3,000,000  to  about  685,000.  This  act  was  foUowwd  in 
1867  hy  the  oonfiscatioD  of  church  property,  and  on  the  aoth  of 
September  1870  by  the  triumphant  seinue  of  Rome. 

II  n«nce  Was  the  right  arm  and  Italy  the  scoarge*  of  the 
papacy  nnder  Pins  DC.,  the  Spanish-speaking  cowitries  were  iu 
til  r^srj  tools.  Tom  by  dvil  wan,  tbdr  btnticH 

aWtft*  ralen  souf^t  papal  recognition  at  a  coat  whidi 
jff"^*    more  experienced  govenunents  would  have  refused. 

Thus  Isabella  II.  of  Spain  in  the  concordat  of 
1851  confirmed  the  exclusive  privileget  of  the  Roman  religion 
and  give  the  control  of  all  education  to  the  Cbwdi;  but  after 
the  Revolution  of  186S  Spain  departed  for  the  first  time  from 
the  prindple  of  the  unity  of  the  futh  hy  establishing  Ubefty 
of  worship,  which  was,  however,  a  dead  letter.  On  the  Spanish 
model  coaoordaU  were  arranged  with  varipuy  Central  and 
South  American  republics,  ptthaps  the  most  inodad  being 
that  conduded  with  Ecuad<v  In  1862  (abrogated  1S78). 

Among-  the  more  stable  govemraenU  of  Eurqie  reaction  in 
favour  ^  conservatism  and  rdigion  after  1848  was  used  by 
CkMimim  derical  parties  to  obtaui  oonoordau  more  qrstematic 
wM»  uid  thoroughgoing  than  had  been  conduded  even 
^^f^  after  1814.  Austria,  for  instance,  although  long 
the  political  m^nsUy  of  the  papacy,  had  never 
abandoned  the  broad  lines  of  ccdesastiol  ptjicy  laid  down  by 
Joseph  U.;  but  the  young  Frauds  Joseph,  seeking  the  aid  of 
Romein  curbing  heterogeneous  nationalities,  in  1855  negotiated 
a  concordat  whose  paragrapht  regarding  the  nnsorship,  educar- 
tioD  and  marriage  were  far-reaching.  It  was,  moreover,  the  first 
document  of  the  sort  in  which  a  first-dass  power  rect^nized 
that  the  righu  of  the  Church  are  based  upon  "  divine  institutim 
and  canon  law,"  not  upon  goverantental  conccsuon.  Violated 
by  the  Liberal  anstitution  <rf  1867,  which  granted  religiotts 
hberty,  depotcotiated  by  laws  setting  up  lay  jurisdiction  over 
,  iffstrinr^f'  cases  and  state  control  of  educaticm,  It  was  abrogated 
In  1870  by  Austria,  who  alleged  that  the  prodamation  of  papal 
faftUlfaility  bad  to  altered  the  atatus  of  one  of  the  ceotnctioc 
ptrtiea  that  the  agreement  was  void. 

PaalDg  over  Portugal,  the  remaining  European  state  which 
la  Remu  Catb^  u  fidgiom.  Ton  from  Austria  by  the 
'flcUhvu  (^c*^  revdotioB  of  1790.  alter  maiqr  vidtnindcs 
k  was  mdied  in  tSrs  with  Holland  and  placed  under 
tke  mkef  the  Protestant  vraBara  I.,  king  of  the  United  Nctbcr* 
hads.  Tbe  constitutional  guarantee  of  reli^ous  Uberty  bad 
Iroea  tba  outset  been  rented  by  the  powerful  and  resolute  priest- 
hood, aapported  by  numcnui  qrmpatluien  among  the  nobility. 
Ai  iheaibitoiy  Matafattted  the  Libetal  OillMJirt,  whc  were 


ttfll  mare  or  leat  oodgr  tbe  speH  of  the  Freaefa  Ri  ftimiiu^ 
Catbotic  provinces  took  advantage  of  the  upbeavala  of  tSjo  M 
form  the  independent  kingdom  of  Bdgium.   Its  TnaAa^am^ 
Law  of  1831,  CMweivtd  in  the  spirit  of  the  Ea^ish  WUct,  aai 
later  itnltatod  in  tbe  European  countries,  gruood  Bbaaij  4 
worship  and  <rf  edBcatkm.  Strangely  caoogh,  ttala  Bbcitsr  1 
increase  of  power  (or  the  Clwicalt;  for  bnidci  pattiag 
to  stringent  state  interference  in  the  edoeatioa  of  futwic  : 
ft  made  poaaiUe  a  free  and  brteaddng  CatfacBc  acboel 
wboat  (Town  was  tbe  cytscopally  coatroUed  uiavesAy  o<  \ 
(1854)-  The  Edocitlen  Ad  of  1841  led  to  the  ConMCtea  «C 
Tiliiulrnnj.  iibnii  liniiil  iif  imliai  im  ndum  t  In  dnhiiii 
wbotft  watdiword  «■  the  "  fakdepeadsBE*  e<  the  dvfl  pamc* 
The  Catbolig  and  Liberals  were  alteraatdy  in  control  vuA  iBw, 
when  the  tenfold  enlargement  of  the  dettoiate  Inoke  dam 
the  Liberal  party  eonpietdy.  Tbe  chid  ttacBie  of  comt^iB, 
developed  throo^  meny  a  aoteworthy  phase,  has  bees  the 
qDcetion  of  idMoli.  In  tbe  balf-cotniy'  fmp  i8js  to  iMo  4e 
doisten  l&eete  prospaed  and  multipMed  fivefold.  Tte  acadt 
of  this  evdutiaa  is  that  Bdghna  fa  todajr  the  moK  11  ■■wM^ 
CalboUc  Uod  north  of  the  Alps. 

In  BoBhmI,  as  la  Bdghua,  tbe  edncttkn  qneMte  kaa  ham 
oppermoct.  Bere^  enn  after  the  Bomm  CathollGt  com- 
ttituted  three-d^tht  of  the  popdatieiL  AHied  with  at^^ 
the  Uberala  against  the  orthoilox  Protestant^ 
were  threatening  rdigiona  liberty,  the  CttboUceaadstca  la  a8n 
In  iiinhlinhiijiUfiniifiiniiefniiliiiilBlf  m1iimi1i,wImii  ainail 
asce  it  not  oUigatoiy  nor  Intmction  gitiHlniaa  ^"'""tf^ 
front,  in  t86S,  in  lea|^  with  the  ertbodec,  they  triad  to  makt 
these  denominational;  but  as  theLibcnladdBaudtbdc  ■tz^ofi^ 
they  founded  acboola  of  thdr  own. 

In  the  nM<3Btbbfic  conatrici  of  Eonpe  dmfng  the  rmsa  ef 
Plus  IX.,  and  in  fact  during  tbe  whole  t^Ah  oeatary.  tbe  ii 
ttnt  gains  of  Rome  were  in  uraiegic  podtkn  ratbcr  1 
than  in  numbers.  The  spread  of  toleration,  wtuck 
always  favoun  mh«witks,  broke  down  between  1845 
and  An  dte  Lutbetaa  eackaivmst  of  Nonny.  Dcomeik 
and  Sweden;  but  as  yet  Ibe  Catholics  fecm  a  dia^ycariic 
fracticm  of  tbe  population.  In  Eoropeaa  Rutan,  aa  a  nssit 
of  the  partiliona  of  Poland  under  Catbeiine  II.  {x-jt^-if^ 
about  one-tenlb  of  tbe  people  are  Roman  C^flwtffa  Tie 
Ruthenitns  bad  imited  irith  Rene  U  Brtst  fat  1596.  fmw^ 
a  groiv  of  Uniatca  disdnct  fnm  tbe  Pdet,  who  '^t'nuH  ta 
the  Latm  rite.  In  cpite  of  the  atturances  of  Catherine,  Rnsto 
has  repeatedly  persecuted  the  Ruihenian  Uniatea,  in  ovder  » 
incorporate  them  into  tbe  Hdy  Orthodox  Cbvtchi  aad  she  bn 
Ofcajonally  taken  drastic  messuMS  agdaat  tbe  Mas,  panice- 
larly  Iflcr  the  reeotu  of  tSio  and  My.  Mtm  saore  than  a 
century  of  repression  in  1905  the  Edict  of  Tolenuioa  bnogk 
some  rdid. 

Tbe  remarkable  estensioa  of  the  Calbohc  hksarchy  by  PSvIX. 
into  Protestant  kndt.  b|»lly  poadUe  becaaae  of  tnimfiia. 
waa  ta  tome  cases  made  ptactiEable  bccanse  of  tauniifaiko. 
Though  this  factor  was  pwhapa  not  pronunent  ia  the  oae  d 
Holland  <iBsj)  or  Scotland  (1S78)  it  «at  Irish  iaunigratida 
whidtmadeitfeatitdeinEn^and(i8so).  For  a  time  tbe  Romaa 
propaftoda  in  England,  yAish  die*  to  ittdf  Hi^  Chnrchaa 
hke  Newman  aad  planning,  wss  viewed  with  appn^maa: 
but  though  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi  baa  grown  greatly  it 
influence  in  the  country,  the  number  of  its  adbereais,  ia 
pnqMtrtioB  to  tbe  growth  «f  population,  bu  not  very  gnathr 
uoeased. 

In  tbe  United  States  of  America,  however,  tbe  Catbidc 
population  hat  increased  hy  leaps  and  bounds  through  iiBm«ia- 
ttoo.  The  famines  of  the  'Xorties,  with  their  subsequent  p^l'Tkal 
and  ecoDOfflic  difficulties,  translcrrad  to  America  miUions  of  tbe 
Iridi,  vdiese  genits  for  organiaation  in  poUtka  bat  not  faUea 
short  of  tbdr  seal  for  idigion.  The  Cerman-^Making  tmaai- 
grantt  have  also  had  a  creditable  share  in  the  work  of  church 
exteniioc),  but  the  Itahans  have  manifested  no  etaifeed  ardoat 
(or  their  faith.  The  loaes  in  trusplanuiioo  Rave  been  h^ 
but  it  b  imposdble  to  estimM^ibim  acgHMdy,  lec  cm  lbs 
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oment  figOn  for  the  CathoHc  popafaukn  an  b«ed  oo  detailed 
esttnaUK  nUher  than  oa  ta  ictu^  count. 
■  Summing  up  the  hiitaiy  of  the  pq»cy  from  the  Ctugrna  of 
^enna  to  the  fall  of  the  tepaporal  power,  one  findi  itatlstkal 
gaiu  in  Pntcatut  countries  offset  periups  by  relative  kMus 
la  CaUiolic  laoda,  both  latgely  due  to  the  cloeely  rdatcd  forces 
of  toIoatioB  and  inuBignutlmi.  Wide  the  hold  of  the  popes 
on  the  States  of  the  Church  was  constantly  weakening,  th^ 
power  over  the  domestic  polidea  o(  foreign  govenunents  was 
increavng;  and  the  trantition  from  autocracy  to  parliamentary 
rule  acoderated  this  process,  at  least  in  non-Csthdlic  tenitoiicft 
Tbe  tmparaHcled  ^nead  <rf  ultiauontane  ideas  (see  Ultu- 
montanish)  bnu^t  about  a  centralisation  of  authmfty  at 
Rome  such  as  would  have  appalled  the  i8th  centnry.  TUs 
centraBiation  was,  however,  for  the  time  not  so  much  legal 
as  docuiad.  In  1854  Phis  DC.  ^  Us  sola  atithorily  estab- 
tlalud  a  dogma  (ice  Imhsciiute  Coimtnoi^;  and  the 
InfalUhQUy  implied  in  this  act  was  openly  acknowledged  hi 
1870  by  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  (sec  VAncAN  Cotmcn.  and 
iKrALuaairv).  Thus  were  the  qriritual  prerogatives  of  the 
papacy  exalted  In  the  very  summer  that  the  temporal  power 
was  brought  low.  (W.  W.  K.*} 

V. — Period  from  i8jo  lo  igoo. 

The  few  months  that  elapsed  between  the  i8th  of  July  1870 
and  the  i8th  of  January  1871  witnessed  four  events  that  have 
been  fraught  with  more  consequence  to  tho  papacy  than  any- 
thing else  that  had  affected  that  institution  for  the  past  three 
centuries.  They  were  as  follows:  (i)  The  proclamation  of  the 
Xnfallibility  of  the  Ftope  on  the  i8th  of  July  1S70;  (1)  the  fall 
of  the  Napoleonic  emphe  and  the  establishment  of  the  third 
French  republic  on  the  4th  of  September  1870;  (j)  theoccupatitm 
of  Rome  by  the  Italian  forces  on  the  loth  of  September  1870, 
resulting  in  the  tncorp<Hation  of  the  remaining  states  of  the 
Church  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  and  (4)  the  foundation  of  the 
German  Empire  by  the  proclamation,  on  the  iSth  of  January 
1871,  of  the  king  of  Prussia  as  hereditary  German  emperor. 
These  changa,  which  so  greatly  disturbed  the  current  of  all 
European  relations,  could  not  fail  to  react  upon  the  papal  policy 
in  various  ways.  They  brought  Its  existing  tendcndes  into 
greater  Kllef,  set  before  it  new  aims  and  diverted  It  into  new 
duunelt.  Esaenttal  modifications  could  not,  of  course,  be  at 
once  effected  or  even  indicated  in  a  power  whose  life-blood  is 
tradition,  and  whose  main  strength  has  always  lain  in  calmly 
abiding  the  luue  of  events  and  ht  temporizing.  The  dght 
yean  that  Pius  IX.  was  permitted  to  see  after  Uie  loss  of  his 
temporalities  entirely  harmonize  with  this  character.  The  veil 
that  hides  the  negotiations  which,  during  the  doling  months  of 
the  Franco-German  War,  were  carried  on  between  BismanJc 
and  the  pope,  through  the  agency  of  Cardinal  Bonnbose,  has 
not  yet  beoi  lifted,  and  perhaps  never  will  be.  Acdarding  to 
gn^tfH   Prince  Bismarck's  own  account  of  the  matter,  as 

given  in  Us  GtdaniKH  und  SrimiertiHgen,  these 
^'■i'*''^  negotiations  were  initiated  by  the  chancellor,  who, 

between  the  sih  and  9th  of  November  1870,  enter- 
tained povrparUrs  with  Archbishop  Ledochowski  on  the  question 
of  the  territorial  Interests  of  the  pope.  The  chancellor,  acting, 
as  be  himself  says,  in  the  spirit  of  the  adage,  "  one  hand  washes 
the  other,"  proposed  to  that  prelate  that  the  pope  ahouM  give 
earnest  of  tlie  relations  subsisting  between  turn  and  Germany 
by  Inflttendag  the  French  clergy  in  the  direction  of  the  con- 
chidon  of  peace.  The  cool  reception  his  endeavoun  met  with, 
both  at  the  hands  of  the  French  ecdeaostics  u  well  as  in 
Rome,  ntlsficd  Bismarck  "that  the  papal  Uerarchy  lacked 
either  the  power  01  the  good  wilt  to  afford  Cennany  asustaocc 
of  sufficient  value  to  make  it  worth  while  ^ving  umbrage  to 
both  the  German  Protestants  and  the  Italian  national  party, 
and  risking  a  reaction  of  the  latter  upon  the  future  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  which  would  be  the  Inevitable 
result  were  Germany  t^tenly  to  espouse  the  pq»l  cause  ia 
ReoH.**  These  utteouwet  an  eminently  dmctaiktk;  Thef 
ibow  how  far  Kmarck  wa»  (avM  at  d»  daw  of  1870)  ftem 
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comprehending  the  trMfitional  poBcy  of  the  papacy  towarth 

Germany  and  German  interests,  fend  bow  little  he  conceived  It 

possible  to  employ  the  relations  between  the  future  empire  and 
the  Vatican  as  a  point  of  departure  for  a  succtstful  and  cofi' 
sistent  ecclesiastical  policy.  Rome,  in  a  certain  sense,  showed 
iiaeH  poMeued  of  far  gaatcr  lorntfit.  The  Geman  polillclant 
and  the  Prussian  dipiomatltts  accredited  to  Rome  had  worked 
too  openly  at  undetinhung  the  papal  Uerarchy,  and  had  veQed 
their  sympathies  for  Piedmont  far  too  lightly  to  lead  the  Vatican 
to  expect,  after  the  aolh  of  September  1870,  a  genuine  and  firm 
interventiea  on  the  part  of  PruMia  on  bdialf  of  the  tempbral 
power  «f  the  Hirfy  See.  To  satisfy  the  demands  of  BisnarA 
In  November  1870  would  have  cost  the  Vatican  more  than  it 
would  ever  have  gained.  It  could  ndthet  afford  to  trifle  with 
the  sympathies  nrf  the  French  Catholics  nor  to  Interrupt  the 
progress  of  those  dement^  which  would  nauiraOy  be  a  thorn 
ia  the  side  of  the  young  German  Empiro,  thus  undo  Bismart^'a 
work,  and  restore  the  Vatican  poliqr  lo  Its  pristlnestrength  and 
vigour.  It  was  soon  to  be  perceived  bow  caidully  the  Curia  had 
made  its  cakuUtioas. 

The  address  of  the  Catholic  deputies  to  the  emperor  William 
la  Versailic*  on  the  tSlb  of  February  1871,  pleading  lot  the 
restoration  of  the  States  of  the  Church  and  the  temporal  sove- 
reignty of  the  pope,  and  for  the  reconstltution  of  tlie  Cathdic 
group  formed  In  the  Prussian  Landtag  in  tS6o  as  the  Ctntrum 
«r  Centre  Party  in  the  new  Reichttag  (April  1871),  nrast  not 
be  regarded  as  tbe  ori^n  but  rather  tlie  immediate  occasion 
of  the  Kulhirkampf.  The  congratulations  which  the  pope  sent 
to  tbe  emperor  WilHam  on  receiving  the  announcement  of  the 
establishment  ol  the  German  Emigre  (March  6,  1871)  were  a 
last  exchange  of  dviGiies^  and  the  abolition  of  the  CathoUc 
department  in  the  Prus^n  ministry  of  public  srorship  8, 
rSyi)  quickly  followed,  together  with  the  s^iptintmeut  of  Falfc 
as  Kullnsminitter  (Jan.  is,  1873),  and  the  Schod  b^ectioB 
Law  of  the  9th  of  February  1871. 

On  the  3olh  of  January  Bismardt  took  the  mportnnity  of 
inveighing  against  the  fbnnatloa  nS  the  sectarian  Centrum  as 

being  "one  of  the  most  monstrous  phenomena  In  

the  world  of  politics,"  and  he  left  no  room  for  doubt  I^^f^f""* 
in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  that  he  regarded  the  ' 
leadersUp  of  Windtborst  as  constituting,  in  his  eyes,  a  peA 
to  the  national  unity.  In  Us  Memoirs  (11.  126)  he  deckiea 
that  the  KulluriampJ  was  mainly  initiated  by  him  as  a 
Polish  question.  TUs  dedaratlon,  in  view  of  the  devdopment 
of  affairs,  must  appear  as  strange  as  the  chancellor's  confession 
(Uemoiri,  ii.  139  scq.)  that  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
emperor  of  the  advantage  of  having  a  nundo  accredited  to  Berlin 
(in  lieu  of  the  Catholic  department  of  public  worsUp).  The 
refusal  of  the  emperor  William  to  entertain  this  project  shows 
that  in  such  matters  his  Judgment  was  more  correct  than  that 
of  his  counsellor,  and  the  Inadent  proves  that  the  latter  had 
onytUng  but  a  dear  Insight  into  the  historical  position.  He  was 
drifting  about  with  no  higher  aim  than  a  "  hand-to-mouth  " 
pi^cy,  whilst  the  Hdy  See  could  feel  the  superiority  «-ith  wUeh 
the  consciousness  of  centuries  of  tradition  had  endowed  it,  and 
took  full  advantage  of  the  mistakes  (rf  its  opponent.  Tbe 
chancellor  never  realised  the  gravity  of  the  oulanght  wUcb. 
with  his  KaUtirkampJ,  he  was  making  upon  the  conscience  and 
liberty  of  his  Catholic  fellow  dtizens.  He  dealt  with  the  great 
question  at  issue  from  the  standp(»nt  of  the  diplomatist,  rather 
than  from  that  of  the  statesman  wdl  versed  in  ecdesiuticoL 
Ustory  and  possesdng  an  inu^t  into  what  it  implies;  and  by 
his  violcitt,  inconsiderate  action  he  onwltdngly  (hove  into  tho 
ruifcs  of  Ultraoiontanism  the  moderate  dements  of  the  Catholic 
population.  Hus  conffict,  moreover,  brought  Ultramontanism 
the  enormous  advantage  that,  even  after  the  abolition  of  the 
May  Laws,  It  had  stSl  idt  to  It  a  wdl-disdpGtKd  press,  an 
admirable  organization,  and  a  network  of  Interests  and 
interested  parties;  and  all  these  combined  to  make  tbe  Centrum 
the  strongest  and  the  most  infiuenttat  JMBiSil  parly  In 
Oennaajr  tot  tbe  remainder  of  die  igd* '  to 
these  drwmstances,  tha  dw  and  furtl-  ♦he 
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KtJimrkamf/  WK  viewed  la  Jcnlt  and  Vatkan  drdea  vith 
(ccUn<»  of  Iba  uuwMt  cocapUctncy. 

The  purely  ecclesiutkal  policy  of  Plus  DC  was  guided  by  tbe 
cancst  desire  to  see  ihe  doctrine  of  Pspsl  Infallibility  bnnicht 
to  universat  recagoition.   The  definitioi^  of  the  Inunaculate 
Conception  (1854)  and  tbc  proclamation  of  the  ^Uabiis  (1864) 
were  finicr-poeta  pointing  the  way  to  tbe  Council  of  187a  The 
pope  had  been  penuaded  that  tbe  pcodamatkm  of  tbe  new 
dtvma  wouU  be  effected  without  difficulty  and  without  discus- 
sion; and  when  the  pronounceinent  actually  net  with  opposition, 
be  was  both  suiprised  and  embittered.  For  a  moment  the  idea 
was  entertained  of  giving  my  to  the  of^ositioa  and  delcnini 
a  decUon  In  the  matter,  or,  In  tbe  manner  of  tbe  fathers  in  the 
Council  of  Trent,  adjourning  it  to  the  Greek  kalends.  But  tbe 
party  that  needed  for  iu  purposes  an  infallible  pope  readily 
persuaded  Pius  IX.  that  if  the  oonndl  broke  up  witbtrnt  arriving 
at  a  decision  favourable  to  tbe  papacy,  this  would  ba  tanta- 
mount to  a  serious  defeat  of  the  Holy  See  and  an  open  victory 
for  the  Galilean  system.  The  consequence  was  tbe  bull  Paslor 
4titrHta,  which  Pius  IX.  issued  on  the  tsih  of  July.   This  did 
not  by  any  means  represent  aH  the  demands  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
It  was  couched  In  terms  whkh  appeared  not  unacceptable  to  the 
majority  of  (he  Catholics.   The  fact  that  the  bishops  were 
prepared  to  forego  Ihclr  opposition  was  not  unknown  in  Rome. 
It  was  snticipaicd  by  the  authorities.  But  In  Germany,  as  also 
In  France,  the  waves  of  anll-InfalliUlity  were  rolling  so  high, 
that  tho  further  development  ol  events  was  viewed  with  no  small 
cunccrn.   Under  normal  conditions,  the  situation  could  not  fail 
to  terminate  favourably  for  the  Vatican.  That  the  KnUwiampf 
had  followed  so  rapidly  upon  the  war  was  the  greatest  piece  of 
good  foTlunt  that  could  have  befallen  the  Holy  See.  Tbe  war 
drniandcd  bolh  in  Gcnnany  and  France  ^  sacrifice  of  all 
■vnllidile  energy  and  public  spirit;  while  the  Ktdttakampj,  by 
b[lii|lii|  Into  relief  the  qucillon  of  the  external  ezluence  of  tbe 
Churih,  thiu*t  all  Internal  dogmatic  inicmu  and  problems 
complcloly  Into  the  bsckground.   The  egretfous  Uunder  in  the 
Mrty  Laws  was  the  punitive  clauses  directed  against  the  Inferior 
(Irrfiy.   Instead  of  enlisting  them  as  friends,  the  Prussian 
fnvrmmenl  ranlrivcd  by  wild  and  wanton  persecution  to  make 
Ihrm  III  enemies.   The  open  protection  it  accorded  to  the  Old 
Calbollr  movamcnt  contributed  In  no  small  measure  to  ett range 
lliiNK'  Innuenllal  elements  which,  whilst  favouring  the  supp region 
ol  Ulirainonlsne  tendencies,  desired  no  schism  In  the  Church, 
anil  viewed  with  horror  the  Idea  of  a  National  Church  in 
Hwiiittitk's  sense  (ice  Ou>  Catiioucs).  Thus  wc  find  thst  the 
bitirr  yron  ol  the  A'affitrildM// extricated  the  Vatican  from  raie 
of  ihc  miwi  dillicult  situations  In  which  it  had  ever  been  placed, 
l-lus       coutd  now  fold  his  hands,  so  far  as  the  future  waa 
I4ii><4'ctiecl.   It  Is  well  known  that  be  fed  on  lasixrations,  and 
•■IH'<  led  each  dny  ihu  advent  of  some  supcmstutal  occurrence 
will.  Ii  ihould  bring  about  ihe  triumph  of  the  Church.  In  tUs 
luiim  i>I  mliiil.  on  the  i4ih  of  June  1872.  he  addressed  the 
iifiiwa  Ixutxrtin,  and  referred  to  the  atone  that  would  soon 
Ml  iMiiit  on  high  and  cruih  the  feet  of  the  Colossus.  Yet  the 
•U)ii»  hsi  not  fallen  frum  ilie  summit  of  tbe  holy  hill,  and  the 
( i.[  Old  Orrmuii  J^plre  has  not  crumbled  into  dnst, 
v.l>i<  h  la  iiiKir  itian  (nil  \k  idd  foT  the  popc^in^jicationa, whicb 
l<fl  tiliii  Ik  >'M"''  '  ''ic  *i>(I(Icn  withdrawal  of  the  Italians  from 
hiiins,  ami  a  •«liiili>ii  of  (be  Roman  question  in  the  sense. 
U»i<Un\  Uy  1<I«  vl.lmiaty  fUcy.   The  Holy  See  directed  all  iu 
•.i...>hIi<i  (liwnut*  lliu  •olulion  of  tbe  problem;  in  the  event  of 
III  i.x.vltiii  to  Im  lnifllul>lo,  it  would  take  cue  that  it  shouU 

 .11.  A  TmK'iIiiI  sore  In  the  body  of  the  monarchy.  (For 

It...  h  H/l«rAiW(A/  MS  further  GtaitANy:  Bislcry.) 

Ilii.  .|i.nii»fnls  o(  Ihe  Votlcan  Council  which  have  been 
i,..l.lul,..l  .lino  iHto  leave  00  room  for  doubt  that  the  prodsr 

 (  I'., Ml  tiiklllbUlly  was  Intended  to  be  followed  by  ft 

ItililiH  ill.  I..1.1I  li.ii.t..  (tie  sfffcl  that  the  doctrine^  the  temporal 
Mtm  Kt  ll..  ii-|..i  »liMnM  1«  regarded  as  a  revealed  article  of 
ElllHt  Vfl  ill"  «ilvHhi"i|"  ui*l  ncifwlty  of  the  temporal  power 

fmVn\  It-  W  (•••(•iwi   • ''W  P!!rt  rt^J 

twi  a*  a  IwOl  IMMIUH-I  hy  "«  body  of  the  Holjr 


:  Church.  These  artklta,  firt^f^  hi  the  Scheme,  ssl 
leabusly  cham|rioned  by  the  sectailea  of  the  Jesent  mix. 
reveal  the  immediate  object  for  which  the  coondl  at  xHy-itTt 
was  convened.  The  resolutions  were  devivd  to  save  tk 
situation,  in  view  of  the  impending  kns  of  tbfr  (ospocaiia 
No  one  could  eipect  that  Pius  IX-  would  recognise  the  asaea- 
tion  id  Rome  by  Italy.  Rome,  even  in  the  tpth  ceatwiy,  kad 
been  a  vecutor  of  nssy  changes  in  the  polUicalwothL  Itki< 
seen  note  than  one  kingdom  rise  and  faU.  No  woate,  tke^ 
that  the  Vatican, confronted  by  a  new  Italy,olMemd 
a  passive  and  expectant  attitude,  and  sanctioHd  no  < 
jot  ot  tittle  that  could  infringe  its  i^hts  or  be< 
interpreted  as  a  rcnnndatiou  of  its  temporal  am 
rdgnty.  It  was  quite  in  keeping  that  Plus  QC  availed  hii— W 
to  the  fuU  of  the  (for  him)  convenient  clauses  of  the  Itaba 
Law  of  Guarantees  (May  r^,  1871),  iriiOe  refusing  tbe  cM  ia 
of  three  and  a  quarter  miOioa  lire  ptovlded  for  Us  me,  ssrf 
inhibiting  Kalian  Catholics  from  participating  in  tbe  electiies 
to  the  House  of  Deputies  (irf  dtOariM  Thim  step  m 

regarded  in  Italy  as  a  natural  one.  Although  the  Libesal  mxi 
of  the  pope  waa  ■  thing  of  the  past,  and  his  ptdicjr  had,  siaa 
Gaeta,  become  firmly  Identified  with  the  reactiaiHix  poBcy  «( 
Anionelli,  yet  the  early  years  of  his  pontificate  were  in  audi  hvch 
recollection  as  to  allow  of  Pius  IX. 's  appearing  to  some  extent  h 
the  light  of  a  national  hm.  And  rightly;  for  he  had  always  fca^ 
a  warm  heart  for  Italy;  and  bad  it  not  beat  for  the  «ati  wriea 
astical  pdicy  ot  tbe  hooae  of  nedmoot,  he  would  not.  fa  ds 
'sixties,  have  been  wholly  averse  from  leooDCiliatloB.  Th 
hitherto  unpublished  correspondence  of  tbe  pope  with  Vkur 
Emmanuel  contains  remarkable  proofs  in  support  of  tbt 
contention,  and  a  further  oorroboraiion  can  also  be  preceivcd  is 
the  CMtdliatoiy  attitude  of  Plus  DC  on  the  death  of  Uw  Uag. 

Kus  died  oa  the  7th  of  FdKuary  1S78,  only  a  few  wnii 
later  than  his  c^^nent.  He  had  long  passed  the  tnditionil 
years  of  Peter's  pontificate,  had  rdgncd  k>Bger  than  any  prewu 
wearer  of  the  tiara,  and  had  seen  some  brilliant  daya— dajs  cf 
illusory  gloiy.  On  his  death  he  left  tbe  Church  ihakcB  u  in 

fni.iwjatMHif^  qml  iB  IrtiA  wtll^  ■Imwt  Miry  yvnffmpm ,  h 

Italy  the  Holy  See  was  surrounded  by  a  hostile  force,  whew 
prisoner "  the  brd  of  tbc  Vatican  declared  himself  to  be. 
In  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  also  in  Belgium,  a  libemlixm  inimii^ 
to  the  Church  was  in  power.  Pnwia,  together  with  otkff 
German  states,  was  In  arms  agauist  pope  and  episcopate.  la 
France  the  Conservative  Moaafchical  party  had  just  sbowa  its 
inability  to  preserve  the  Crown,  whilst  the  Republic  had  aJDchand 
itself  firmly  by  denouncing  tbe  clergy  as  its  enemy.  Tbete  wis 
hardly  a  sovereign  or  a  government  in  Christendom  »ipti»Tf  wUtk 
Kus  DC.  had  not  either  protested  or  against  iriiich  be  had  net 
openly  declared  war.  Such  was  the  heritage  that  devolved  iqn 
Leo  XIII.  on  his  election  on  the  aolb  of  February  1878. 

Leo  XIII.  brought  to  his  new  dignity  many  qualities  tbit 
caused  his  election  to  be  sympathetically  received.  In  contrast 
to  his  predecessor,  be  was  a  man  of  dow  and  calm 
deliberation,  and  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  he  g^^^. 
was  Uttlc,  if  at  all.  accessible  to  impulses  of  the 
moment  or  to  tbe  persuasions  of  bis  entourage.  He  was  cskdowed 
with  a  certain  scbolutic  erudition,  and  enjoyed  the  rcputalioa 
of  being  a  good  Latinist.  As  nundo  in  Brussels  he  had  became 
acquainted  with  the  trans-Alpine  world,  and  had  been  initiated 
into  the  working  of  the  machinery  of  modem  politica  and  modera 
parliamentary  government.  The  fact  that  he  had  for  so  long 
been  absent  from  Rome  afforded  ground  for  tbe  bdief  that  be  was 
not  inclined  to  identify  himself  with  any  of  the  parties  ml  the 
Vatican  court.  These  wera  tbe  cansiderationa  that  had  caused 

•By  the  law  of  Ou:inntr^  ttie  pope  was  racogniaed  aa  as 
{■Mfcucndent  sovcreigii.  nith  jjnxlictiMi  over  hu  own  piUaces  aid 
their  evteuive  precwcM  and  t  he  naht  to  racalve  diplomatic  nm. 
•entativtsaccndhedtohiin.  Me  ilw  reoHved  tlw  right  to  appSu 
tnfhops.  wh(^-except  in  Rome  and.ihe  wburbicanan  diMrict»— were 
u be  lulian »ubjecM; and,  v. n h  a  jieruncani exception,  the nwwofKr. 
plaett  neitMh  and  evrry  fofm  ol  Bf*«3'|>f"t,P7™tsMtin  for  the 
pu^t£e  and  ewaitioo  ol  ""^-"f'  authority  *em 

jSoliihad.  {SssalsolW«fAM»> 
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tbo  Moderates  in  the  Sacred  CoBigs  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  him- 
Th«  ai^diiitBent  «f  Fnodii  aa  Koitaiy  of  tute  was  a  bid  for 
pmce  that  was  viewed  bjr  the  bracoodlabka  idth  iU-diisuiBed 
■watatitsi.  The  following  years  of  Leo  XIIL^  pontificate  only 
tMKkd  to  taocaae  tbeir  diaMLtirfactioa.  The  fint  caic  of  tlw 
new  pope  ma  to  pave  the  way  Itx  the  nstoiation  of  peace  with 
Ruaaift  and  the  Geman  Empin,  and  it  was  owing  to  hia  patience, 
peralatciwB  and  eoeisy  that  these  eOorts  for  peace  were 
crowned  with  stMceia.   In  the  case  of  Gennuy  be  made  many 
oonraastons  which  a^ieaied  to  the  ZebmH  to  be  cmessive^  and 
made  even  itUl  greater  ones  to  France  and  Rtusia,  to  the  great 
dntresi  of  the  Poles.   But  at  last  Uo  XIII.  could 
fifpf^^J,"  boast  not  only  of  having  re-established di[domatic 
reUtioM  with  most  of  the  powers,  but  also  of  having 
entered  into  a  convention  with  the  great  powers  of  the  North, 
which  accorded  him,  in  conjonctioa  with  the  thrc*  cmperma,  a 
leading  position  as  champion  of  the  cooaemtlve  iatcrcala  of 
bumanity.   How  proud  Leo  XIIL  waa  <rf  his  impaataaoe  tn 
this  position  is  shown  by  the  beautifnl  encyclical,  Dt  ehUalum 
evKttiiuiion*  ekritUana  ("  Iiomortale  Dd  "  of  Nov.  i,  Ms),  in 
which  he  adqited  the  strongest  attitude  against  the  princ^ 
of  the  sover^gntjr  of  the  people  (cr  iit  auUm  Pwtijiatm  frm- 
scriptis  jlW  MM^w  itatlU^  mu$m  at,  crtum  pMka  pettaMu 
a  Dee  ipso,  nm  a  mtMtvdint  reprti  pout),  refuting  the  notioo 
that  the  piind{rie  of  pul^c  power  emanates  from  the  will  of 
the  petq^  alone  (trincifaUm  w»  tm  ttfti  p^ptdi  softwMKar), 
and  absohtdy  rejecting  the  sovereignly  of  the  people  as  sock 
But  this  attitude  was  adopted  by  Leo  3CIIL  not  as  an  end  but  as 
a  meam.   The  real  alms  of  his  rule  were  disclosed  In  the  seooix) 
phase  of  his  pontificate.  . 

At  Its  ve^  commencemetrt,  the  pope  fat  bis  first  encydicsl 
(Easter  1878)  proclaimed  the  neceirity  o(  « temporal  hienuchy. 
This  was  at  the  time  regarded  merely  as  a  fomaUty  imposed  by 
circumstances,  and  one  net  to  be  seriously  entertained;  but  It 
became  more  and  niore  evideit  that  the  recovery  of  the  tempor- 
alities was  the  real  mainspring  of  Leo's  whole  policy.  In  the 
negotiations  with  Gemany,  It  was  dearly  seen  that  ft  Was  from 
that  side  tlttt  the  pope  expected  intervention  In  bmm  of  resti- 
tution; and,  according  to  all  appearances,  Bistnartk  did  for  a 
while  keep  alive  these  lepresentations,  though  with  more  uct 
than  candour.  After  peace  had  been  concluded,  Leo,  by  the 
agency  of  Gallmbeni,  rcmuKled  the  cbaBceHor  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Roman  question.  Bismarck  repUed  that  he  was  "  un- 
aware of  the  existeTKe  <rf  any  socb  question."  The  two  vislu 
paid  br  Emperor  William  IL  to  the  Vatican  could  not  fail  to 
remove  any  doubts  in  the  mind  <rf  the  pope  as  to  the  fact  that 
Germany  did  not  dream  of  giving  him  back  Rome.  The  Anstn- 
German-Italian  triple  alliance  was  a  dire  blow  to  hb  expectations, 
and  Crispi's  policy  with  its  Irriutlng  and  galling  piO'^ricks 
caused  the  cup  to  overflow. 

Thus  slowly,  but  ytt  deUbentely,  between  1887  and  1S93,  a 
transformation  took  place  in  Leo's  spirit  and  policy,  and  with 
LMXiB.mmiii  was  brought  about  one  of  the  most  momentous 
A*  AvK*  changes  In  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  the 
problems  of  the  times  and  thdr  Impelling  forces.  A 
rapprockmeni  with  France  hicnHlaUy  entailed  cot  only  an 
alliance  with  modem  democracy,  but  also  a  recognition  of  lis 
principles  and  aims.  InRomctherewBsnoroomforbothpopeand 
king.  The  note  of  the  pope  to  RampoUa  of  the  8th  of  October 
iSqs,  in  consequence  of  the  celebrations  on  the  Mth  of  Septnnber, 
declared,  in  terms  more  decided  than  any  that  had  until  then 
been  uttered,  that  the  papacy  required  a  territorial  sovercigBty 
in  order  to  ensure  its  full  independence,  and  that  its  Interests 
were  therefore  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  as  then  constituted.  The  inevitable  consequences  ensued. 
Ita^  regarded  the  pope  more  than  ever  as  a  foe  within  its  walls; 
and  the  policy  of  the  pope,  as  regards  Italy,  aimed  at  refdadng 
the  kingdom  by  one  or  more  republics,  in  which  the  temporal 
power  ^ould.  In  some  form  or  other,  find  a  place.  But  the 
oontlnnance  of  the  Republic  In  Parb  was  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  establishmeDt  of  a  republic  in  Rome,  and  the  first  bad  no 
chsKe  of  eaiit»BSg-lf  the  danonacy  in  France  did  not  ranain 


in  power.  The  result  was  the  ptikj  of  the  RaUiemtnL  Inatrvc- 

tioos  were  given  to  the  Freodi  Catholics  to  break  with  monardii- 
cal  principles,  and  both  extcnully  and  internally  to  dcave 
to  the  Republic  as  representing  the  best  form  of  constitutional 
government.  In  canying  out  the  rCglmc  of  RampoUa,  which 
was,  m  every  respect,  a  bad  hnituloa  of  that  of  Antondli,  the 
Vatican  left  no  stone  unturned  in  iu  attempt  to  coerce  the 
coDsdence  of  the  Frendi  royaUrti;  it  did  not  even  stop  at  dis- 
honour, as  was  evidenced  by  the  ca»c  of  the  unhappy  Mgr  d'HuIst, 
who,  in  order  to  evade  the  censorship  of  his  pamphlet  on  Old 
Testament  critidsni,  had  to  abandon  both  his  king  and  bb 
priadplsi,  only  to  dk  In  exDe  of  a  broken  bean.  The  case  was 
chancteristic  of  the  whole  Cathobc  raonarchical  party,  whicl^ 
owing  to  the  pope's  interference  in  French  politics,  became  dis- 
integrated and  dissolved,  a  fate  that  was  all  tlx  more  painful 
sed^  that  the  RaUkm^t  failed  to  influence  the  course  of  evenu. 
The  "  albdstk "  Republic  dkl  not  for  one  moment  think  of 
putting  on  aackdoth,  or  even  of  gtvisg  the  diiudt  a  sin^  proof 
of  esteem  and  sympathy. 

In  one  reqiect  it  was  impossible  for  the  papacy  to  contmue 
OS  the  path  it  had  taken.  In  bi&  fiiU  encyclical  Leo  XIII. 
had  sounded  the  clarion  for  battle  against  the  Sod^  YMA** 
Democracy;  his  encycBcal  Smanm  rtrmm  en-  m«s«cW 
deavoured  to  dww  the  meana  to  be  employed,  Otrntermy^ 
mainly  in  view  of  the  condition  of  things  la  Belgium,  for  solving 
the  social  question  on  Christian  lines.  But  the  Christian 
Denoency,  wliidi,  starting  in  Belgium  and  Frasoe,  bad  now 
extended  its  activity  to  ltdy,  Austria  and  Germany,  and  wu 
striving  to  arrive  at  this  adution,  degenerated  everywhere  into  a 
political  party.  The  leadm  of  this  party  came  into  dose 
contact  with  the  Social  Democrats,  and  thdr  relations  became 
so  cordial  that  Sodal  Democracy  everywhere  declared  the 
"  DtewcrstleairAieDne  "  to  belts  foteruimer  and  pioaeer.  The 
dectioneetiog  allisncrs,  which  were  everywhere  In  vogue,  but 
particularly  in  Germany,  between  the  Catholics  and  popular 
party  and  the  Social  Domocrais,  tlnow  a  lurid  light  upon  Ibe 
chancter  of  a  movement  that  certainly  Went  tar  beyond  the 
iat cations  of  the  pop^  but  which  it  was  now  difficult  to  undo 
or  to  boU  in  check.  For  it  Is  the  essence  of  the  matter  that 
there  were  further  constdera tioos  going  far  beyond  the  Roman 
questlra  and  fordng  the  Curia  to  adhere  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  poopla. 

The  cstcnal  rdtalnliutloo  of  the  Church  had  beoome,  la 
many  polnta,  a/oit  taomfti,  but,  htteraaUy,  cvcnu  bad  not  kept 
pace  srtth  it.  Catbolk  romantidsm  had  withered  ,ukMMa 
away  in  France,  as  it  had  in  Germany.  "  Liberal  mtt^ 
Catholicism,"  wbicA  was  iu  oSqirhig,  had  died  with  mmwM 
MwHalewbett,  after  bdng  placed  under  a  ban  by  cuit! 
Rome.  The  nalioaal  rdi^ons  mavement,  aasedatcd 
ia  Italy  with  the  great  namct  e{  Roamini  and  Giohcrti,  had 
Hmilarty  been  disavowed  and  crushed.  The  dcvckpment  of 
the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century  had  dearly  dtown  that  the 
educated  lowtMfria,  the  titrt  Uat.  in  whose  hands  the  supreme; 
power  had  since  1848  heoorae  vested  thnmgbout  Eur^,  was 
rither  entirdy  lost  to  the  Onirdi  or,  at  all  events,  indlSiTent  to 
what  were  called  UUramoatanc  tendencies.  The  educated 
bourpoisU,  which  controls  the  fidds  of  politics,  science,  finance, 
admlnlMratton,  art  and  literature,  does  not  trouble  Itself  about 
that  great  spiritual  uni venal  monarchy  which  Rome,  as  heir 
of  tbe  Caesars,  claimed  for  the  Vatican,  and  to  which  the  Cuiin 
of  to-day  still  dings.  This  bonrgmtU  and  tbe  modem  state 
that  it  uphdds  stsnd  and  fall  with  the  motion  of  a  constitutiond 
state,  whose  magna  carta  is  monidpal  and  qiiritual  liberty, 
institutioos  with  which  the  ideas  of  the  Curia  are  in  direct 
conflict.  The  mere  the  hope  of  being  able  to  regain  these 
middle  dasses  of  sodety  diupprarcd,  the  mo«  deddedly  did 
the  Cufia  petcdve  that  it  must  seek  the  support  aitd  the 
regeneration  of  its  power  la  the  steadily  growing  democracy, 
and  endeavour  thioi^  tbe  medium  of  tmiversd  snfirage  ts 
secure  the  influence  wUch  this  new  dliance  was  able  to  offer. 

The  ptmtificaie  of  Leo  XIII.  bi  Its  first  phase  aiaaad  at  pn- 
•errfng  n  ccftala  balance  of  power.  Whilst  not  openly  MpcUInc 
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tha  tendntdcb  of  tlie  Jenttts,  Leo  jtt  ibowcd  Uimdf  well 
di^MMCd  towuds,  and  even  unenible  to,  vim  of  •  diuDctri- 
n*|^^j^cally  oi^Kisite  kind;  knd  m  woo  u  tho  VmIcui 
amdthf  threw  iuclf  into  the  anas  of  France,  and  bade  ttit- 
well  to  the  idea  of  a  natkaal  Italy,  the  pdlcy  of 
^"""^equilibrium  liad  to  be  abandoned.  Tbe  MCOfid  pbaw 
fai  Leo'i  policy  couid  only  be  acanptiibed  witb  tbe  ^  ^  the 
Jcsuita,  or  rather,  it  required  the  sobnlidon  of  the  ecdenaitlcal 
hieran^y  to  the  mandates  of  the  Sodety  of  Jesut.  Tbe 
furtlter  conaequence  wu  that  all  aspirationa  were  tubjectcd  to 
tbe  thraldom  of  tbe  Church.  The  pontificate  <i  Leo  XIII.  it 
^ingul^ed  by  tbe  great  Banber  at  penecutiwia,  pmecutiona 
■ad  Injuries  inflicted  upon  Catliolic  mmhO,  from  the  praaecntioo 
of  Antonio  RouninI  down  to  the  prowriptlon  directed  againct 
the  bead*  of  the  American  Church.  Epiiodea,  audi  aa  the 
protection  to  long  extended  to  tbe  Leo  Tazil  affair,  and  to  tlte 
tmlationa  of  Dbna  Vanghtn  (tlie  object  of  which  laat  was  to 
bring  Italian  freeinatonry  and  its  ouensiUe  work,  the  unity  of 
Italy,  into  discredit),  together  witb  the  aitittide  of  the  Ultra- 
montane press  in  tbe  Or^us  affair,  and  laicr  towards  &iglaad, 
the  invlgoTation  of  political  agitation  by  tbe  Loiudes  cek  brat  ion 
and  by  anti-Seinitism,  were  all  nunrffewalloBS  that  could  not 
raise  the  "  system  "  fa  tbe  esUmatlra  of  tbe  cultured  and  dviUmt 
world.  Perhaps  even  more  dangennu  was  the  employment  of 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  organiaatieo,  and  of  Caiboidsm 
generally,  for  political  puipoMa.   

No  one  wffl  be  so  looUih  or  aft  unjust  as  to  bold  Lee  XIIL 
rcsponslbfe  I6r  tbe  exccssa  committed  by  the  snbordfaiate 
departments  of  his  government,  in  '*'*^'*'"g  prosecuting  and 
sometimes  even  fraudulently  misrepresenting  his  aims  and  ends. 
But  all  these  details,  upon  which  It  is  not  ncccmary  to  dvcU, 
are  omtbadowed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  one  great  fact  that 
the  eodealastlcal  rtg!»e  had  not  only  t^cn  undn  iu  wbig 
the  solution  of  •odal  qnestioos,  but  also  claimed  that  poh'tical 
action  was  within  the  proper  scope  of  the  Church,  and,  moreover, 
arrogated  to  itseU  the  right  of  interfering  by  means  of  "  Direc- 
tives "  with  the  pt^tlcal  life  of  nations.  This  was  nothing  new, 
for  as  caily  aa  iirs  the  English  barons  protcated  against  it. 
But  the  makening  of  the  papacy  bad  allowed  this  claim  lo 
lapse  for  centuries.  To  have  revived  it,  and  to  have  canied  It 
out  as  far  as  is  possible,  was  the  work  of  Leo  XIIL 

It  wmtd  be  both  prtsnmptuoos  and  premature  lo  piM  a  final 
wdlct  upon  the  value  and  success  of  a  policy  to  which,  whatever 
<jse  be  said,  most  be  accorded  a  certain  meed  of  praiie  for  ita 
daring.  Even  in  1891  SpuHcr,  in  his  essay  upon  Lamcnnait, 
pointed  out  bow  the  latest  evolution  of  Catholicism  was  taking 
the  comw  Indicated  hy  Lameonaia  In  his  limeAi pmfk(iSs7i> 
and  bow  the  hermit  of  "  La  CbCnaie,"  who  departed  this  Ule 
bi  bitter  strife  with  Rome,  declared  htmsdf  to  be  tbe  actual 
I^ecutsor  of  modem  Christian  Socialism.  He  hinted  that  the 
work  of  Leo  XIII.  was,  in  his  eyes,  merely  a  new  attempt  to 
build  up  afRdi  the  theocracy  of  tbe  tniddle  ages  upon  the  ruins 
of  tbe  old  monarchies,  utilizing  to  this  end  the  inexperience  of 
the  young  and  easily  beguiled  democracies  of  thedawning  totb 
century.  To  comprehend  these  viewa  aright,  .we  must  first 
remember  that  what  in  tbe  first  bslf  of  tbe  19th  century,  and 
also  in  tbe  di^  of  Lamcnnais,  wm  nndentood  by  DeiMcracy 
was  not  coincident  with  tbe  moudng  of  this  expression  as  it  waa 
afterwards  used,  and  as  tbe  Christian  Socialists  understood  il. 
Down  to  rSfS,  and  even  still  later,  "  Democracy  "  was  used  to 
cover  tbe  whcde  tiuas  of  the  people,  pre-eminently  represeated 
by  the  broad  stnta  of  the  taargMfriri  fa  1900  the  Democratic 
party  itielf  meant  by  this  term  tbe  rule  of  tbe  labouring  dais 
OTgaoiied  as  a  nation,  which,  by  its  onmerica]  superiority, 
thru&t  aside  alt  other  classes,  induding  tbe  boMrgtoint,  and 
excluded  tiieni  from  partidpatico  in  its  rule.  In  like  Banner 
it  would  be  cnoneoos  to  anituw  the  sense  of  tbe  c^Kision  as 
It  obtains  on  the  continent  of  Europe  with  adial  is  under- 
stood under  this  term  in  Eo^and  and  America.  In  this  latter 
case  the  terra  "  Democracy,"  as  appUcd  to  the  historical 
detehquneat  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  dcBMes 
a  enpstitutiDHl  stale  fa  which  evoy  dliacn  ba*  ngliu 


pnportkaate  to  Ms  energy  and  intelligence.  The  tnriilhttc 
idea,  with  uAtdi  the  " Dtoocrmtie  Chritienae"  had  kleali&ed 
itsdf  both  in  France  and  Belgium,  regards  numbers  as  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  tbe  whole  state  organtam.  A>  a  wattet 
of  fact  it  recognises  as  aaual  dtiicns  only  the  labom,  w, 
in  other  words,  the  proletariat. 

On  aatvujdng  tbe  situation,  oeitdn  weak  pofatts  fa  the  pofi^ 
of  tbe  Vatican  under  Leo  XIIL  were  manifest  even  M  a  eoB> 
temporary  obacrrer.  They  might  be  summed  up  as  loUow 
(i)  An  unmistakahle  decline  of  rdigious  fervour  in  diurcb  life, 
(a)  The  intessi^ring  and  nurturing  of  all  the  paMiens  and 
qufslionablepartlcesiriilih  are  so  easily  enceuiagedly  practical 
politics,  and  are  faconvatiMe  fa  alnest  all  pofats  with  the 
priestly  ofice.  (3)  An  eyeisincrcasing  diqilacement  of  all  the 
refined,  educated  and  nobler  dements  of  sodety  by  such  aa  are 
rude  and  uncultured,  by  what,  fa  fact,  m^  be  styled  theccdcsi- 
attical  "DoltorL"  («)  The  naturally  resalling  paralysis  of 
inteUigenca  and  adcat^  rmeatcb,  wbicb  the  Church  cither 
proscribed  or  only  sullenly  tolerated.  (5)  The  increaung  decay 
and  waxing  comiplion  of  the  Romance  nations,  and  tbe  losterinc 
of  that  diseased  state  of  things  which  diqibyed  itcdf  fa  Franc* 
fa  SQ  many  instances,  sucb  aa  tbe  Dreyfus  case,  the  anti-Semitic 
movement,  and  the  campaign  for  and  against  the  Assumptiooioa 
and  their  newxpnper,  the  Cnis,  (6)  Tbe  mcreasing  estrange- 
ment of  German  and  Anglo-Saxon  feeling.  As  against  tbcsi^ 
notewectby  reasons  mt^  be  urged  fa  favour  of  the  new 
devektpnmit.  It  might  wdl  be  mafatdned  that  the  faults  just 
enumerated  were  only  caskets  inseparable  from  every  new  and 
great  movement,  and  that  these  excrescences  wputd  d^ppear  fa 
course  of  lime,  and  the  whole  movement  enter  upon  a  more 
tranquil  path.  Uoreover,  fa  tbe  industrial  dislricu  of  Germany, 
for  the  Christian  industiial  movcmoit,  supported  fajr 

Protestants  and  Catbidia  alike,  had  achieved  considerable 
resnhs,  and  proved  a  serviceable  means  of  combating  tbe 
seductions  of  Socialism.  Finally,  the  Church  had  reminded  tbe 
wealthy  clawes  of  their  duties  to  the  sick  and  toilers,  and  by 
making  the  sodal  question  Its  own  it  bad  gone  a  long  way 
towards  pemeatfag  aO  sodal  and  political  omditions  witk 
theq^otCbiisUanlty.  CF.XK.) 

yif—Petieipm  Jffoo  to  igie. 

Oa  the  3rd  of  March  1905  Leo  XIII.  celebrated  bis  Jntulee 
witb  mote  than  ordinary  splendour,  tbe  occasion  bringing  him 
rich  tributes  of  teqwct  from  all  paru  of  the  v-orld.  Catholic 
and  non-Catholic;  on  the  aoth  of  July  followiitg  be  died.  The 
succession  was  expected  to  fall  to  Leo's  secretary  of  state, 
CaidfaalRsnqidfa;  but  he  was  credited  with  having  inspired  the 
French  sympuhiea  of  the  late  pope;  Austria  cxcrdscd  its  right  oC 
veto  (see  Conclave,  aifin.),  and  on  the  8th  of  August,  Giuseppe 
Sarto,  who  as  cardinal  patriarch  of  Venice  had  shown  a  friendly 
disposition  towards  tlte  Italian  government,  was  elected  pope. 
He  took  aa  his  secretary  of  sutc  Cardbul  Raphad  — ^  - 
Merry  del  Val,  a  Spaniard  of  English  birth  and  cduca- 
tion,  well  versed  fa  diplomacy,  but  of  well-kitown  ultramontane 
tendencies.  The  new  pope  was  known  to  be  no  politiciait,biic 
a  simple  and  saintly  priest,  and  fa  some  quarters  there  were  bopca 
that  the  altitude  of  the  papacy  towards  the  Italian 
might  now  be  changed.  But  the  name  be  assumed,  Fius  3C., 
was  significant;  and,  even  had  he  bad  the  will,  it  was  soon  dear 
that  he  had  not  the  power  to  make  any  material  dcpaiturc  from 
the  polity  of  the  fini  "  priwncr  of  the  Vatican."  ^liat  waa 
even  mora  impntant,  the  new  rfgjroe  at  the  Vatican  soon  made 
itsdf  fdl  fa  tbe  relations  of  tbe  H<4y  See  with  the  world  cl 
modern  thought  and  witb  the  modem  conception  of  the  state. 

The  new  pt^'s  motto,  it  is  said,  was  "  lo  cstabUah  all  things 
m  Christ "  {imtktaranmHMamChri^)-,waiiaxit,t*k3tQtkts^ 
be  himsdf  waa  Christ^  vtcax  on  earth,  the  working  out  of  this 
principle  meant  fa  effect  tbe  extension  and  consolidation  of  tbe 
papal  authority  and,  as  far  as  possible,  an  end  to  the  com> 
promises  by  means  of  which  the  papacy  had  sought  to  make 
friends  of  ue  Mammon  of  uniigbteousnesi.  It  was  this  siurH 
which  informed  sudt  deems  as  that  00  "mind  naidagea'* 
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tiro  CuMn)  -ot  i907,~wTildi  widened  iGII  fuHBei'tlw  lodAl  fuU 
bttmen  Catholics  and  Fioiestutts  (see  Makruge:  Cmu»  Law), 
or  the  refusal  to  allow  the  Frendi  bishops  to  accept  the  Associa- 
tiom  Law  passed  by  the  French  eaveronient  after  the  denunda- 
tioa  of  the  concordat  and  the  sepantKm  of  Church  and  Slate 
<see  France:  History):  better  that  the  Church  in  France  should 
sink  into  more  than  apostolic  poverty  than  that  a  tittle  of  the 
rights  of  the  Holy  See  should  be  surrendered.  Above  sQ  jt  was 
this  spirit  that  breathed  through  every  line  of  the  famous 
encyclical,  Paseendi  gregis,  directed  against  the  "  Modernists  " 
(see  RoifAM  Caihouc  Cbusch:  History),  which  denounced  with 
bitter  scorn  and  irony  those  so-called  Catholics  who  dared  lo 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  with  the  rraults 
of  modem  science,  and  who,  presumptuously  disregarding  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Sec,  maintuned  "  the  absurd  doctrine  that 
would  make  of  the  laity  the  factor  of  progress  in  the  Church." 
That  under  Hus  X.  the  papacy  had  abandoned  none  of  its 
pKteosiona  to  dominate  coruciences,  not  of  Catholics  only,  was 
again  proved  in  iqio  when,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  pope 
was  prai^Rg  the  English  people  for  the  spirit  of  tolerance  which 
led  Ihe  British  government  to  introduce  a  bill  t«alter  the  form' 
of  the  Declaration  made  by  the  sovereign  on  his  accession  into  a 
form  inoficnsive  to  Roman  Catholics,  he  was  remonstrating  with 
the  govenunent  of  Spain  for  abrogating  the  law  forbidding  the 
Spanish  dissident  cjiurches  to  display  publicly  the  symbols  of 
the  Christian  faith  or  to  conduct  tEieii  services  othenrise  than 
temi-pfivatdy. 

In  pvnuana  of  the  task  of  slrengthenifig  the  Holy  See,  the 
Vatican  policy  under  Pius  X.  tra*  not  menly  one  of  de&uice 
n^ch  to^^^s  supposed  hostile  forces  within  and  without 
gt^^rat.        Church;  it  was  also  strenuous  in  pushing  on  the 

work  of  internal  organization  and  reform.  In  1904  a 
commission  of  cardinals  was  ^pointed  to  undertake  the  stupen- 
dous task  «f  codifying  the  canon  law  (see  Canon  Law),  and  in 

lOoS  an  extensive  leorganlzaUon  ol  the  Curia  was 
fJu^x!^    carried  out,  in  order  to  confomi  its  machinery  more 

nearly  to  present-day  needs  (see  Cueia  Rouana), 
In  taking  England,  the  Umted  States  and  other  non.CathoIic 
atatei  from  under  the  care  of  the  Congrcgationof  the  Propaganda, 
the  pope  raised  the  statu*  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Qiurch  in 
those  countries.  All  these  changes  tended  to  consolidating  the 
centraliied  authority  of  the  papacy.  Other  reforms  were  of  a 
different  character.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  new  pontifi- 
cate was  to  forbid  the  use  in  the  services  of  the  Church  of  any 
tamic  later  than  Palestrina,  a  drastic  order  justified  by  the 
extreme  degradation  into  which  church  music  had  fallen  in 
Italy,  but  in  general  honoured  rather  in  the  spirit  than  In  the 
letter.  More  important  waa  the  appointment  in  1907  of  a 
commiisioD,  under  the  presidency  (tf  AUmt  Gaaqnet,  to  attempt 
the  rotontion  of  the  pure  text  of  the  Vulgate  as  St  Jerome 
wrote  It. 

{'  Svdh  activities  might  well  be  token  as  proof  that  the  papacy 
at  the  outset  of  the  aolb  century  possessed  a  vigour  which  it  waa 
caMM«fito'=^r  from  possessing  a  hundred  years  earlier.  Under 
Awfra/s/  Pius  VI.  and  Pius  VII.  the  papacy  had  reached  the 
th»Pat»tr-  lowest  depths  of  ^Iritoal  and  political  impotence 
since  the  Reformation,  and  the  belief  was  even  witfe^read 
that  the  prisoner  of  FonUunebleau  would  be  the  laat  irf  the 
long  line  of  St  Peter's  successors.  This  weakness  was  due  not 
to  attacks  from  without — for  orthodox  Protestantism  had  long 
since  lost  ks  aggressive  fbrc^— but  to  disruptive  tendencies 
within  the  Church;  the  Enlightenment  of  the  iSth  century  had 
sapped  the  foundations  of  the  faith  among  the  world  of  Intellect 
anid  fashion;  the  development  of  Gallicanism  and  Febronianism 
thicatened  to  leave  the  Holy  Sec  but  a  shadowy  pre-eminence 
over  a  series  of  national  churches,  and  even  to  oUIterate  the 
frontier  line  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  It  waa 
the  Revolution,  which  at  one  moment  seemed  finally  to  have 
engulfed  the  papacy,  which  in  fact  preserved  it;  Febronianism, 
OS  a  force  to  be  seriously  reckoned  with,  perished  in  the  downfall 
of  Ihe  ecclesiastical  piiodpalities  of  the  old  Empire;  CaOicanism 
fttiabed  with  the  conrtitMlkmal  Chuidi  ia  Fnncs,  and  III 
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principles  feff  Into  discredit  wttb  »  RencntlQa  wUeh  assodated  It 
with  the  Revohitian  and  its  eicesses.  In  the  reaction  that 
followed  the  chaos  of  the  Revohitioiiaiy  «poA  men  turned  to  the 
papacy  u  done  gMng  s  feoilioM  of  authority  In  s  GonfilBdd  and 
quaking  wotl^  The  Ronaotle  novenMDt  bdped,  with  Us 
ideaUation  of  a  past  but  vagoely  realiacd  and  Impnfeetly 
understood,  and  Chateaubriand  heralded  tn  Ui«  Catholic  rcactloa 
with  hia  Cfnia  A»  CkHnimitm  (tSoi)  a  bifUiant  If  sopetftdd 
attack  oa  die  eacsFclopaedbtt  sod  ^eir  seo-Pkyutes,  end  n 
gloTtficalioo  of  the  Christian  CInudi  as  mpreme  iwt  only  in  the 
regions  of  faith  and  morals,  but  also  in  thcoe  of  lotellKt  and  ait. 
More  wdghty  was  the  Du  Pape  of  Josei:Ai  de  MuAre  (tSig), 
ckwdy  reaaooed  and  fortified  with  a  wcahh  of  leaiiung,  irtuch  had 
an  eneimous  influence  upon  all  those  who  thought  that  th^  saw 
in  the  union  <i  "  altar  and  throne  "  the  palladium  of  society. 
The  Holy  Empire  was  dead,  ia  spite  of  the  pope's  protest  at 
Vienna  against  the  future  to  restore  "  the  centre  of  pditical 
unity  ";  Joseph  de  MaiEstre*s  idea  was  to  set  up  the  Holy  See  in 
its  place.  To  many  minds  the  papacy  Uius  came  to  represent 
a  unifying  prindple,  as  opposed  to  the  disfiqttive  tendende*  of 
liberalism  and  Nationalism,  and  the  papal  monarchy  came  to  bc 
Bunounded  with  a  new  halo,  as  in  some  sort  realizing  that  ideal 
of  a  "  federation  of  the  world  "  after  which  the  age  was  dimly 
feeling. 

So  far  as  politics  are  concerned  this  sentiment  was  practkaUy 
confined  to  certain  classes,  whidi  saw  their  traditional  advantages 
threatened  by  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  mPfM^ 
times;  and  the  alliance  between  the  throne  and  the  mM4M«4*tm 
altar,  by  confuung  the  mterests  of  the  papacy  with 
those  of  political  parties,  tended— as  Leo  XIU.  had  the  «dt  tO 
realize — to  invdve  the  fate  of  the  one  with  that  of  the  other,  as 
in  France.  Far  stronger  was  the  appeal  made  by  the  authori- 
tuive  attitude  of  the  papacy  to  all  those  who  were  disturbed  by 
tlie  scientific  spirit  of  the  age:  the  ceaseless  questioning  of  all 
the  foundations  on  which  faith  and  morality  Iiad  been  supposed 
torest.  Biblicalcriticism,by  throwing  doubt  on  the  infallibility 
of  the  Scriptures,  was  undermining  the  traditbnal  foundation 
of  orthodox  Protestantism,  and  most  of  the  Protestant  Churches, 
divided  between  antagonistic  tendencies,  were  ceasing  to  q>e3k 
with  a  certain  voice.  To  logical  but  timid  minds,  l^e  that  of 
J.  H.  Newman,  which  could  not  be  content  with  a  compromise 
with  truth,  but  feared  to  face  ultimate  realities,  the  rij^ly 
authontatlve  attitude  of  Rome  made  an  irresistible  appeal.  The 
process,  maybe,  from  the  point  ol  view  of  those  outside,  was  to 
make  a  mental  wilderness  and  call  it  peace;  but  from  the  papal 
point  of  view  it  had  a  double  advantage:  it  attracted  those  in 
search  of  religbus  certainty,  it  fadHuied  the  maintenance  of 
its  hold  over  the  Catholic  democracy.  The  methods  by  which 
it  has  sought  to  miitntn'!'  this  hold  are  criticized  in  the  article 

VLTBAUOtnAmSIL 

There  can  also  be  little  doubt-^hongh  the  Curia  Itself  would 
not  admit  it— that  the  spiritual  power  of  the  papacy  has  ben 
greatly  increased  by  the  loss  of  tbo  t«nporal  power.  n»  Lt—oi 
The  pope  is  no  bnger  a  petty  Italian  prince,who,  in  tin  Ttrvoni 
order  to  preserve  his  domiiuons,  was  necessarily  f*^- 
involved  in  the  tangte  of  European  di[domacy;  he  is  the  monarch 
of  a  vast,  admirably  organized,  spiritual  world-emfdre,  and  iriieB 
—as  must  needs  hai^)cn— the  overfapping  of  the  sfnritual  and 
temporal  spheres  brings  him  into  conflict  with  a  secular  power, 
his  diplomacy  is  backed,  wherever  Catholic  sentiment  b  sfrong, 
by  a  force  which  the  secular  power  has  much  difficulty  m  rensting; 
for  hi  spiritual  matters  (and  the  term  covers  a  wide  field)  the 
Catholic,  however  loyal  to  bis  country  he  may  bc,  must  obey 
Cod,  whose  vk^s^rent  b  the  pope,  rather  than  nun.  Even 
Bismarck,  in  the  end,  had  to  "  go  to  Caoossa." 

It  is,  indeed,  possible  to  exaggerate  this  power.  The  £act  that 
the  Vatican  presents  a  great  force  hostile  to  and  obstructive  of 
certain  characteristic  tendencies  of  modern  life  and  thought  has 
necessarily  raised  up  a  powerful  oppositbn  even  in  countries 
traditionally  CathoKc.  France  no  longer  deserves  the  thle  of 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Church;  the  Catholicism  of  Italy  Is  targebr 
siqtenBclal;  even  Spain  has  ibown  signs  <rf  scstivenese,  Oa  tbe 
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other  hutd,  the  gnU  o(>portimUy  now  open  to  the  pip«r  on 
iu  qHtitiul  side,  ii  proved  by  the  grtxring  mptci  la  which  it 
hu  beea  held  lioce  1870  in  the  EngUsb-fpeiUciiis  coootrici, 
where  Rraua  Catbolics  ue  in  a  miDoiity  tad  thric  Ouudi  it 
k  DO  K&M  Mtabliibed.  Without  doubt,  opialoo  hu  beco 
iafluenced  in  these  countries  by  the  tut  that  Rome  hts  not  beea 
■uffidently  ttioag  to  exodie  any'diftiirbing  )wfliu>n<y  oo  the 
■enenl  ooutse  (rf  utloul  aSain,  whik  ia  both  iu  conspicuoiM 
BteaUwra  at  ft  hi^  cniaple  ol  inimto  and  cMe  oaduct. 

(W.  A.  P.) 

list  ef  tiu  Pontift  0}  At  Remam  Ckurck.  > 


DucofElKtioo 
or  Coawcntioo. 


c.  79 
t.  91 

(.100 

C.I09 
C.138 

€.IA> 

'% 

■  77 
C.190 
€.aea 

318 

JH 

330  - 

33^  (31  xi,  onL) 

351  (lit  cL) 
3S3  eL 

a«(n  V  ?,  d.) 
357  vui 
359  3'  vil,  d, 
3*9  5  i.  el. 
375  c-  5  !^ 
383  17  xil 
39630  vi 
307d. 
309 IV,  d. 
3103  vii 

337  <  ii.  eL 

353  33  V 


398  xr-su 

417  18  in,  cs. 

418  38  zii 
433  e.  10  ix 

31  .vii, 
440  villi  cL 
461  It  xi, 
46S  33  ii,  ck 

^•s 

491 1  w,  Ci. 

496  c  34  u.  ca, 
498310 
SI4  30  vu,  ce. 

513  13  vtii 
536  13  vii,  o. 
5J0  17  ii.  d. 
331  31  xii,  CI. 
3353  via. 
536  8  VI, » 
337  39  lu,  ca. 
555  P-  7  vi.  cfc 
560  14  vu,  Ci. 
574  3  vi,  c». 
378  a;  XI,  cs. 

aS90  3  ix.  cs. 
604  13  ix,  a. 
19  ii,  c«. 
15  ix,  (». 
613  19  X.  o. 
619 13  xii,  ct. 
6333  li,  cs. 


Date  of  Death 


B.  Pmus 

Sl  Uqm 

S.  Cletaa  (^acMidw) 

S-CleoMBa  1 

St  EwiMiu 

S.  Alexandtr 

S.  Sixtui  (JTjalH^ 

S.  Tdcipboma 

S.  Hysiaus 

S-Pfui 

S.  Anicctui 

aSotcr 

S.  Elcuthcnis 

S.  Victor  1. 

5  Zcphyrinus 
S.  Catixtu*  I. 
Sl  Uibanus  L 
S.  Pontiaout 
S.  Anlcrui 

S.  r,iln.inu» 

S.  rorni'iiM 

S.  Lucius 

S.  SlephanUB  I. 

S.  Sixtui  iXystMi)  XL 

S.  Uionyiuu 

S.  Fdhc 

s.  Euordilaaoi 

S.Gd(u  , 

S.  Maicelhnui 

S.  Marcdlus 

S.  EuKbios 

S.  Mdcliiaite  (JfiUMu) 
S.^lvc«ter 

6  Marcus 

S.  luliui 
S.  Libcrius 
Sl  D(i  mania 
S.  Siricius  ' 
5.  Anastuinal. 
S  Innocentiu  L 

5.  Z<i5iiiiU( 

S.  Bon[ladus  L 
S.  CocJcstinus  U 
S.  SUtui  IIL 
S.LeaL 
aHOarw  ^ 
S.Sin|illdua 
S.  FeUx  HL 
&CdadtM  . 
S.  Anaitssliis  II. 

S.  Svnimnrhus 
5.  Hurmulas 
S.  J&inn,-.  1. 
S.FUU  IV. 
Boniracius  II. 

ioannei  II. 
.  Anpetua  I. 
S.  Silveriua,  ami 
Viailii* 
Pduius  I. 

JOODDCS  in. 

Bentdictus  I. 
Pdagius  1 1. 
S  Gregorius  1. 
Sabtnianu* 
Bonifaciu*  III. 
S.  BooilsciiH  IV. 
S.  DeiHdrdit 
Bonifaciu*  V. 
Honoriu* 


39  vi,  e.  65-67 

33  ix.  «.  79 

36  1V|  C  91 

axi,  c  100 

X,  c  109 

Jv,  t.  119 

iv,  c  136 

3 1.  137 

II  ■■  143 

II  vii;  t.  156 

17  iv,  167 

33  iv,  e.  176 
36  V,  189 

30  iv,  &  303 

36  via,  317 

14  a,  333 

as »,  330 

30 1.  350 

'*i£ 

avfll,  aS7 

6  viu,  ass 

36  xii,  368 

8xh,  3«3 

n  IV,  >90 
3<H 

15  309 
17  via,  309 
II  I,  314 
3<>ii«  333 

7*.  3S5 

13  tv,  35a 

34  bt  3S6 

10  Xii,  384 

36x1,  398 


1 36)^. 
'  iS  viii, 

toxi, 

>l  h*. 
.  9ii 

t   «e.  19  xl, 
t  d  ttputt.  19  vii, 
.\MfM.  7vUl, 

t  18  V| 
t  W.  13  X  (?) 

t      17 ». 

T  13  vii 


t3i  vii, 
tupd.  6u, 
t  upd.  13  m, 
t33iL 
ttptt.  11^ 

upd.  Sxi. 

35  X. 

ifl>d.  II  X. 


Date  of  Elect  ioa 
or  Coaaecntloa. 


640  38  V,  ca. 
64033  xn,  cs. 
6f3  3a  xL  cs. 
649  v(^,  cs. 
654  10  viii.  ca, 
637  30  vii.  cs. 
673  1 1  iv,  cs. 
676  3  xl,  cs. 
678  vi-vii,  ca. 

683  17  viii,  ca. 

684  36vi,c>. 
683  33  vil,  cs. 

686  31  X,  cs. 

687  x.iii,  d. 
701  30x,c* 
70s  I  ui,  cs. 
708  18  i  (7) 
708  33  iii,  cs. 
715  19  V,  cs. 
731  II  M,d. 

753  «.  U),  eb 
757  »9  V,  cs. 
7*7  5  vujCs. 
768  7  vui,  ca. 
773  I  ii,  d.  ■ 

rjs  36  xii,  d. 
16  m,cL 
»i7asf,es. 
834  v-w 
837 

837  «x.  ami. 

S«i  . 

847  10 IV,  cs, 

83s  39  ix.  ca. 

838  34  iv,  Ci. 
867  14  xii<  cs. 
873  14  ail 

883  c  xii 

884  c  v.d. 
8S3  (.  ix,  ci.' 

a9i£.  Ix 

896  <;  33  V,  eL 

896  a.  II  ^^tras 

897  viij^cs 

ftoSc  vLea. 
900  6-^  vH 

VOjcvili 
90je.x 
904  »9,'. 
911  c  b,  cs. 
913 1.  xl.  cs. 

914  »S  Ti 

935  t.  Vil,  Ci. 
939  e.  ii.  cs. 
931  c.  iii,  cs. 

936  a.  9  i,  cs. 

939  a.  19  vii,cocia. 
943  a.  II  xi,ooaa. 
946  e.  iv 
95s  c  xl.  c^ 
9834  a«.el. 
964v,eL 
965  I  s,CL 

973  19  I.  ca. 

974  « 

9830^  MB. 

9^ 

983  I  Ix,cs. 
9963  v^ca. 

999  M.  IV,  CI. 

1003  13  vi,  CL 
1003  35  xil,  cs. 
1009  p.  30  vi,  ca. 
loii  33  vi.  cs, 
1034  34vi~i3vii,ca. 
■033  ■•  cs. 

1045  I  V,  intr. 

1046  15  xii.  cs. 

1048  17  vii,  d. 

1049  13  ii,  o. 
loss  13  iv.  cs. 

1037  3  viii,  d. 

1038  S  iv,  d. 
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Sevtrinni  f  upd.  3  viii, 

loa  iocs  IV.  f  ''P**-  "  >• 

Thmlonii  L  t  **P*t-  I4  *> 

Maitinus  t  *nJ  10  ix, 

S.  Eugcaiui  L  t  3^ 

&  VitalianuB  t  v/W.  37  i. 

Adcodatus  f  Mpd.  16  vi, 

Donus  t  Hp.  1 1  iv, 

&  A^Ae  I       10  i. 

S.  Leo  II.  t  Np.  a  vii. 

S.  Benedictua  IL         f        I  v, 

foanms  V.  t  3  viil. 

'onon  t  ttpH.  33  ix, 

S.Scr|iiiBL  litpd.  Six, 

Joannes  VI.  f  itptl.  10^1 1  i, 

Joanne*  VII.  i  itp.  18  x, 

Sisinnlui  \  up.  7  ti, 

Comtsntinus  I. 
S.  Gregocius  II. 
&  Gragoriu*  111 
aZacGariaa 
Stephaou*  II. 
StetrfianiM  III, 
S.  ^uiu*  I. 
CoBMantinu*  II, 
Stephanu*  IV 
Hadrianui  L 
S.  Uo  III. 
Stephanui  V, 
S.  hschalu  I. 
Eunniu*  II. 
Valentinus  - 
Giesorius  1V> 
SerSos  II. 
S.  Ceo  IV. 
BcTicdiciui  IIL. 
S.  Nicoliui  I. . 
Hadrianui  II. 

toanneaVIll. 
lariiiiia  I.  >.  -a* 

Hadiiaaoi  III.  t,  viii-ii.  Us 

Stephanui  VI.  e.  be, 

FomKNui  33  V, 

Bonifadu*  VI.  It.  6vi, 

Stephanu*  V1.^I.}  uuiLt  vii, 
Romanui  t  c  xi. 

Tticodorui  II.  tpaaaoaies 
loaanealX.     .  j  ^ 

t<-  ia. 
amel.  I. 

ix, 
si. 


t  9iv, 
wipA  II  u. 
tKP-39xi. 

ItX.  IH, 

t  «*.  >6  iv, 
^™a«vi.. 
mepoi.  6  vui, 

t  33  Xll. 

tMp.  lavi, 
^  t34i. 

t<:'4V,, 

t  VUI. 

tn.  am. 

i. 

"7  vii. 

7iv, 
.  'Sn. 

tc  IXll, 

15  xii, 


640 

&43 
649 

ASS 
6S7 
673 
.676 
«7l 
681 
«» 


687 
701 
705 

^ 
715 
731 
74' 
75J 
753 

11? 
768 
77a 

i?l 
•17 
834 

5r 
837 

"4 


ic  V, 


Beacdictus  IV. 

LeoV. 

Chriitophonia 
Scrciu*  111. 
Ahaataiiua  HL 
Undo 

tenDCl X. 
VI. 

Stephinu*  Vllt 

tenDn  XI. 
VI.  (VIU 
Steirftanus  UC 
Marinui  II. 
Agapetui  II. 

loannei  XIL    (aaMf.  4  xii.  963)  i  t4  v,  964 


tuiMrwr 

I  c.  a, 

\  vil. 


t  e.  IV, 
I*.  8X1, 


Si 

«97 

900 

903 
90s 
904 
911 
9*3 
914 
9«9 
9»9 

«J6 
999 
942 


Leo  VIII. 
Benedict  V. 

telDne*  XIII. 
nedict  VI. 
Benedictui  VIL 
Joanne*  XIV. 
Bonilaciu*  VII. 
loanacs  XV. 
GiVEoriiii  V. 
Sytvesttf  II.  (Orttrti 
JoiBDea  XVII.  {5kw1 
Jaannes  XVI  IL 
Servius  IV. 
Benedict  VIIL 
loannea  XIX. 
BeDediana  IX. 
Grejoritt*  VI. 
Clemen*  IL 
Damaau*  II. 
S.  Lao  IX. 
VKtorir. 
Stephanui  X. 
Beacdict  X. 


t  Peru.  vil, 
,  .t 

t  aeeu.  ao  vui, 
t  vii. 
Iv, 
ii. 

13  V, 

7XU, 

VI, 


97a 

999 
1003 
10D3 
1009 
1A-X3  v{,  IOI> 

7  iv,  1004 

I  V, 


retipul. 
nnpiaL  20  xii. 

9  vui, 
19  Iv, 

38  vil. 

39  iii, 
*cp«li.e.  I. 


1033 
1045 
IQ46 
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QiBLioC&AFBT.— The  work*  mentioned  below  are  for  the  most 
pert  tiigat  not  included  in  the  •cparalc  btbUognphics  to  the  articlea 
on  the  individual  popca  {K.a.J. 

Ctner^l.—KH  cncydoOMdlaa  may  be  mentioned  tha  Nm  Sektif' 

the  Cathclic  Eneytti^imaatew  York,  1907  a«lA: ^^iviptt&tK^^ 
SrateiuyUaftddi*  (jni  od.,  tclpdE,  1S96  sqC}.);  Wetnr  AM  WCM, 
Xirckenkzihen  (3nd  ed.,  FramiK-im-Bn:i«|au,  1883-1901};  G. 
Moroni.  Ditienario  ii  tntHaimu  ^ici>-ricUsiaslica  (Venice,  1B40 
tqq.},  all  of  which  contain  attlclec  on  individual  popes  and  subject* 
connected  with  the  papacy,  with  bibliographies.  For  chronolotical 
deuil.  sec  Z.  V,  Lobkowita,  Stalislik  dtr  FdtsU  {Freiburg  i.  B., 
■905)-  C.ircfnlly  indexed  source  materials  in  the  oriRinal  languam 
are  Riven  by  C.  Mirbt,  QudUn  tur  Ceschkhlr  dri  PafMllumi  md  au 
rim\,thcn  RiUkoliiismus  (2nd  cnbrijcd  c<l  ,  Tulii[iKtri,  if)oi)j  many 
friitniiiils  in  Iranslilbn  under  "  Papacy  "  in  HfJory  for  Rtadj 
StfrrfFice.  ed.  by  1.  N.  t.arnfi-1  (vols,  iv.,  vi,,_vii.  S[ iririEfidd,  1895- 
1910).  Helpful  Churfli  liibliirki  arc  f",  X.  Funk.  Ijh'burh  dtr 
Kinhrn^tschickU  (slh  td.,  i'jdtrburn,  lyo;) ;  .\.  Knoplivr,  Uhrbuch 
dtr  Kinhen^eickitkU  (4th  ed..  Fmburg  i-  B,.  1906),  both  Roman 

Ull>/i^,  iqoO)  (W.W.It.-) 

I.  To  roSy.~.\  liililmgmphy  of  the  history  of  the  papacy 
dliilj  ^  the  fin-t  I'li'ven  centuries  nuuld  embrace  all  iheVasi  numba" 
of  works  on  ihc  hi-(ory  of  the  Chunh  duririg  this  period.  Of  these 
a  selected  Hit  will  be  found  in  the  bibliography  lo  the  article 
Church  Histobv.  Here  it  must  suffice  10  mention  certain  modern 
works  bearing  more  particularly  on  this  period.  Hamack,  ieir- 
bnckJer  DogmejictichiJUt,  Sid  to,  1.^0  tl  scq,;  Hinschiu*.  XircAni- 
rtchl,  vol.  L  ii  33-3$,  jAi  Sobm.  Kircknnckt,  vol.  L  {  n  et  scq.; 
Lfining.  CesckUkU  dci  JtvUtkn  Kbcktartchtt  (187S):  Duchesne, 
Bglhtjs  sipartti  (1905J,  Lis  Premitn  Itmpt  di  Fttat  foiiiifital  ^904)> 

Period  lit  fa)  From  toS?  lo  1114.— Paukt'i  V»  Papt  franfaU: 
Urbain  II.  (Pam,  1903).  «h>ch  It  written  with  n  CatlKdlc  bias,  la, 
the  only  biocnphy  of  Urban  II.  that  i*  at  all  fulL  CI.  M.  F.  Stem, 
Ztir  BiotraAit  dtt  Papsia  Urbant  II.  (Beriin,  1883}.  On  Paschal 
11.,  Kc  E,  Fran»,  Papil  Patckalu  II.  (Brrslau.  1877);  W.  Schum. 
Dit  Pelilik  Pepst  PatJmlt  II.  ttt"'  Kaiifr  Heijirick  V.  tm  Jahrt 
(Erfurt,  1877);  and  the  excellent  "  Etude  des  relations  entn; 
le  S.iint-Siiee  et  le  royaume  dc  Fiance  de  1099  4  iioe,"  publu^ied 
by  licmartTMonod  in  the  Pojilioia  lUt  Ihkscs  dti  aires  dt  fEuU 
dis  Charltt  (1904)-  The  Buitarium  of  Calixius  II.  and  the  History 
(Pi\ris,  ifel)  of  hi*  pontificaie  have  been  published  by  UIvsm 
Robert.  Cf.'M.  Maurcr,  PaPiI  Calixl  II.  (Munich.  1889).  Beside* 
these  monographs,  useful  information  on  the  history  ol  the  pope* 
of  this  period  will  be  found  in  the  following:  R.  liOhncht,  CesckuhU 
tUi  Kini[reklu  JeniiaUm  flnnsbruck.  1898)  and  GtsthUhIt  dxt 
trslen  Kreuauges  (lonsbnick,  1901):  H.  von  Sybil.  GeschUhle  des 
ersten  K'tuauts  (and  cd.,  Lriniif;.  1881);  H.  Hagenmeyer. /"eltr  liir 
Eremil  (Leipag,  1879) :  F.  CLiLmdon.  Essui  sKr  le  ritnt  d'Akxit  I. 
Ccmnhu  (Paris,  1900):  G.  M'  -.ir  von  Knonau.  Jakrb^krr  dtt 
d*iijscken  Reickes  vnirr  //emrufi  IV.  tind  Utinrich  V.  (Leipiig, 
iSw  ct  sen-);  Carl  Miibt.  Die  PuUitislik  im  Zeilaller  Cregci  VIl. 
ft.eipii(t  1804):  Ernst  Bomheini,  Ziir  Cmkiekle  des  Wfrmser 
kctto'daUs  (r,6ttingcn.  1678):  Martin  RuIp,  The  Life  and  Timet 
0/6/  .lr!!-;m  (3  vols.,  London,  i88j);  and  Kli;:!!^.  I'e'  Inifsl'lur- 
iba:  urJer  ll/inrick  I. 

Am*  ii3«  la  iigS.—Mooofnpiu  deaUag  ei^feMlir  viA  tl» 
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pcriricl  .nrc  sr.Trrp.    Mcniion.  however,  mint  be 

,  nlcr';.  /i(e  Al-'xanderi  III.  utui  lUr  Kiriht 

tKMT  Ztit  (3  vols.,  UciUn.  lStK)-l864).  Much  inforraalion  on  ibe 
policy  of  these  popes  will  bt  lound  in  the  works  on  the  great  porsoo- 
•acs  of  the  timei  W.  Bcrnhatdi.  iMkar  ton  SitpfUnhuri  (Ij.ipiij, 
1679),  and  Konrod  (Leipiiy.  18H3):  M.  PrTiti,  K.nsrr  hitdttchl, 
()  vols..  DanziR.  i87i-i«74);  P.  Sili.-tior-Bokhnr.;.  Kaiier  Frud- 
Tulit  I.  lettUr  Sirfil  mit  der  Kutit  (BitUii.  Julius  Ficker, 

Reinald  von  DasstI  (Cologne,  1850)  ■  Th.  Toeche,  Kaiier  litintkh  VI, 
[Leipzig,  1S67) ;  J.  Jastrow  and  G.  Winlcr,  Deultckt  Gtuhkkl*  (a 
ZrilaUtr  dtt  Ilohenilaufm  (z  vol*.,  Berlin,  18^7-1901);  F.  von 
Raumer,  Cischickie  der  Hoheniloi^en  laid  ihrcr  Zini  Csth  cd^  6  vol^, 
'  -'  w,  1678);  A.  Hausrath,  Amald  ton  Brada  Sy^ri^t^l"' 
Hiracb,  Sludien  lur  Ceitkiehte  Konit  Lumiff  Vff.mmM 
(.(Leipiia,  1893);  O.  CarteUien,  XU  Snpr  torn  Sam-. 
Ua,  iWJi  -F.  Vkcandard,  Vi§  it  S.  Btmard  (3  volt..  I 
i>«BH  j^Xm  DIt  taMbcS  TUUi/Mt  dtt  Abut  BttMhard  tarn 
(fonlnbtfK,  iW^);  A.Ti^re.  Louit  VII.,  PMippt- 
Amfgilt,  £mki  VIII.  (vol.  in.  pt.  i,  of  Laviax's  llisloirt  de  Frmut) ; 
H.  MhOMf ,  ftrcAc  und  Slaol  in  Englond  und  in  der  Normandit  im 
XL.  MMd  XII.  Jakthunderl.  {LcipUB,  1899);  Kate  Noraate,  £n(/aiii 
under  iMt  Amttvi»  Mnp  (LoDdoo,  1SB7);  and  P.  Scbefler-BdctiorM, 
"  Hat  Papit  Hadrian  IV.  ni  Gnoiten  dn  wtfiKhen  KMp  Abcr 
Irland  vcrCUgt  ?  "  b  ifiUnlMfMrfM /iHtilKto Alffrr.  GCkMcMi- 
joTichuni  (supplementary  vol.  iv.,  IS93). 

(<-)  Fiom  tigS  to  1261. — On  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  in 
general,  sec  F.  von  Hurler.  GesckicUe  Papa  Innocent  III.  (3rd  and 
and  I'd.,  4  vols..  Hamburg,  1841-1844);  and  A.  Luchaire,  Tanotent 
III.,  Rome  n  I  lulu  (ind  ed.,  Paris.  1905I,  Innoctnl  111.  Ux  ciaisudt 
del  olbiiMi  (Tatis,  1905),  Innocent  III.,  la  patauli  et  t'cmpiri 
(Paris,  i9o<i),  Innotenl  III.,  la  qurslim  d'oritni  (t'aiis,  \fo(>),  and 
InncKfiil  III..  Its  rovr.uUs  tassaUs  dii  Sainl'Siige  (Pans,  190S). 
CS.  E,  Winkthnaiin.  Philifp  von  Sdiuialirn  und  OUa  IV.  ran  Braim- 
silm/rii:  (2  vols,,  Ltipiii;,  iK73-i8;f>);  W.  Nordcn,  Dai  Papittitm 
und  Byzant  (Bi-rlir,  I901),  a  con.-idi'rabli.'  part  of  which  i-  ilcvi.'.ed 
to  Innocent  HI.;  E.  Gemnd.  Ct'ji'ji^'iii  dn  laUiniichert  Kijiwrrm iitf 
von  KomlanlinoPet  (Homburg.  190s):  R-  Davidsohn.  Philipp  II. 
Antustvon  FtankrtUh  vnJ /ngekcf  (Stuttgart,  188S);  R.Schwemer, 
Innottnt  III.  nnd  dit  dtutukt  Kireht  udlvend  dtt  ThronslreiUi 
ton  iif>S-i3o8  (Strassburg,  1SS3);  Elie  GOtKhow,  Iimocent  lit. 
wfut  EniJand  (Munich,  1904):  and  many  other  detailed  monopapb^ 
The  pontificate  o(  Honoriua  lit.  i*  dealt  with  by  J.  Cbuien  in  lu» 
Paptt  HoKtriut  III.  (Bonn,  1895),  and  bla  registen  have  been  puD- 
litbcd  hyp,  Pitanitti h  vob..  Rome,  18S4  and  iSSA-iSgs).  On 
Gtp&r  IX..  AM  £  Paun,  Papa  Grnpr  IX.  (Frnbun  1.  Br., 
iBSS);  P.  Bt&lh  'Soria  di  Gretprio  IPC  t  dei  luti  Umpi{^^^ 
Moama.  l87»-l673);  and  J.  Marc,  Die  tita  Gniotii  IX.  (BerUn, 
1889).  The  pubucation  of  the  registers  of  this  pope  was  begun 
by  L.  Auvray  in  the  BiUiiit\i,iq>u  dts  icoUs  de  Rome  tl  d'AlMbut 
(Vint,  1890  et  aeq.].  On  Innocent  IV.,  sec  £.  Bcrgcr,  St  Louis  tt 
Innocent  IV,  (Parts,  1893):    E.  Winkelmann,  Kaiser  Friednck  II. 

ii  vol*.,  Leipzig,  l889-itg7);  P.  Aldinger,  Die  tteiibeieliun[  ier 
eniuken  BistUmer  unler  Pepsi  Innoetnt  IV.  (Lcipzic,  1901}:  and 
Q.  Rodenbeii,  Innocent  IV.  uiU  das  KSnitreick  Sizilien  (Halle, 
iSjO).  The  publication  o(  the  registers  of  Innocent  IV.  was  undtr- 
UKen  by  Ehc  Bergcr  (1881  et  seq.).  and  those  ol  Alexander  IV. 
by  J.  deLoye,  A.  Couion  ..[id  C.  Bourc!  dc  la  Roncifire  (189s  et  stq.). 
A^  the  history  of  iht  l.ntr  l!oh<.-ns(aufcns  is  intinulely  bound  Up 
with  that  of  the  conlonipyr.iry  popes,  mention  must  be  made  of 
F.  W.  ScUinntcher.  Dte  kIMn  ifuhrnslnufoi  (Coltineen,  1871): 
A.  ffinl,  tintUfkU  Mmfreds  r<"n  Endc  FrtedHchs  II.  ftis  ru  seintr 
XrmtMc  (Bin^in,  1897);  and  K.  Hampe,  Ceschirkit  Kor.rodins  iM 
Uohenitatgen  (InnsbruL-k. 

(d)  Pram  1161  to  ijoj.—L.  Dorcz  and  J,  Guiiaud,  members  of  tb^ 


French  school  at  Rome,  btcan  the  publication  of  the  nsistcrs  01 
Urban  IV.  (l8pj  ct  seq.):  E.  Jordan,  thow;  of  Clement  IV.  tl893 
ct  ic^.);  and  J.  Guiraud  and  ll  Cadier,  those  of  Gregory  X.  (18^ 
el  sc(j.).  On  Gregory  X.,  6C«  F.  Walter,  Die  Poiuii  der  Kurit 
lailfr  Creeot  X.  (Berlin.  1894).  The  pontificate  of  John  XXI.  h«i 
been  deaTc  with  by  R.  Sta^iper.  Papsl  Jokannet  XXI.  (MDnstcr 
i.  W.,  1898),  and  that  of  Nicholas  HI.  by  A.  Demski,  Papa  Nikdaut 
III.  (Monster  i.  W.,  1904}.  in  vol.  vi  of  the  Kirtht^ftthichttickt 
SWira,  ed  by  KnOpfler,  bduOnand  Sdnlek.  The  puUkation  o( 
tbcrajjtteraof  NicholwllI.WMiuideftalcniby  J.Gav(i89Betteq.). 
Much  infomtation  on  the  CoCcy  tif  these  popn  will  be  found  in  the 
foRowioB:  R.  SteraSdd,  Lndwiti  des  Heiliten  Krenmiwaek 
Tunitmd  iit  PBtOa  Kaih  I.  torn  StiiHtn  (BeRin,  1896);  Ch.  V. 
Langlolt,  It  Rirt  it  PlUippt  III.  it  Rardi  (Pari*,  18S7) :  t.  LedliK, 
Lri  Rapports  dt  la  PapauU  et  de  la  Pranct  sous  rnHifPf  lit- 
(Brussctft.  1S89);  C.  Minieti-Riccio,  Akumi  fotti  rinardanlt  Carlo  t. 
d'  Antii  . . .  (Naples,  1874),  and  II  Btfna  dx  Carltl.  fAnifd,  in  the 
Arckine  floria  ttatiant  Qtrd  leries,  volt.  xxii..  zxiiL,  xaiv.,  xxv.. 
xTvi. ;  4th  terie*,  vol*,  ii..  in.,  iv..  v.,  vii.,  i87S-tMi) ;  A.  Bunon,  Mt 
Idet  dti  daUscken  Erbrrieki  tnd  dit  trtten  Bobthttrpr  [VieniU. 
1878):  G.  del  Giudice,  La  Fami^ia  di  rt  Manfrtdi  (Naples.  iSSa); 
nnd  H.  Otto,  Die  Betiekunfm  Rndotfi  vcn  Ilabibmrt  n  Papil  Greftr 
X.  (Innsbnjck.  1895).  There  is  a  good  account  of  the  policy  of 
Martin  IV.  in  O.  Cartcllirri.  Ptter  ton  Atagon  und  die  imJtaiiiKtoi 
VetPtr  (Heidelberg,  1904).  On  Itonoriui  IV..  tee  introduction  to 
tbe^co^lete  c^UcIm  of  hii  (csimn  by  UwioK  ftm  iiaai^tmi. 


E.  L.Tnclois  has  publishctT  the  regUtcrs  of  Nicholas  IV.  {1886-1893). 
aad  O11U  SchilT  deals  with  his  pontificate  in  his  Sladien  tur  Geickicita 
Pupii  SikaUus  IV.  (i8<)7).  On  CelcsUnc  V.,  ste  H.  Schulz.  FcUr 
ton  Murrk.inc  [Papsl  (WUiltn  1').  Birlin,  1P94.  'I'ti':  pijUi. :io« 
of  th,.-  royUlcr^  of  Uomhrv  VIH.  was  begun  by  G.  \-h^.„d.  kfj 
Fauton  and  A.  Th&nia*  (lhN4  tl  acq.).  Of  the  vajt  litiiaturc  OS 
this  ponlilicate  wc  must  content  ourselves  «ilh  citing:  Ht-inlidi 
Flnke,  Aus  den  Tagen  Bantjai'  Vill.  (Munstcr  i.  W.,  190J):  Ch.  V- 
Langlois, "  St.  Louis,  Philippe  le  Bel,  Lcs  Dernicrs  captticns  directs  ** 
(voL  iii.,  pt.  ii.  of  Lavisse  ■  Ilistoift  dt  France);  Eraett  Renu, 
Studtt  sur  la  poUlmit  reHptnie  du  ripit  dt  Pkilippi  It  Bd  (1S99I] 
A.  Baudrillait,  Dea  Id6es  qu'on  K  faisait  au  XJV*  Mfelt:  aur  k 
d'iotwyaation  du  aouverain  poatife  en  matiire  politique" 
!lMW W#(i«ff*  tt  it  UtUraimt  nIfMmut  (voL  iii.,  1S9S};  dad 
KrwS^uSTwitUm  WK  X^mtTFrdbura  i.  Br.,  iSoSl  Tk 
MiDtfficatc  of  Banedict  XI.  is  dealt  widi  by  P.  Funke  in  Ills  Papid 
BnH£UJi:/.(MQnReri.W.,i890.  a.Ch.Grandiean,"  Rccbmbca 
ur  I'adminiitration  Knanciirc  du  pane  Bcnolt  XI,"  in  the  UHamgtx 
d'arekfologie  et  d'kisloire  (vol.  iii.,  1883).  published  by  ibc  Fnnc^ 
School  ul  Rome.  Grandjcan  liai  publifhca  the  registen  ol  BcnoAai 
Xl.  im^  ft  scq.).  "  ^ 

jViuook  works  uf  a  more  general  character  that  throw  tyht  on 

the  history  of  the  papacy  durinK  the  I3tb  and  13th  centum,  thp 
first  place  must  be  given  to  V^lter  Nordcn'*  Vat  FapMam  u»d 
Bytana.  Dit  rrtnnunt  der  beidtn  UacUe  nnd  dot  Probltm  ikrwr 
WiedtrttreinitiMt  bit  turn  Vntertantt  da  bytanlimiicktm  StUkt 
(Berlin,  1903),  which  contain*  an  account  of  the  question  oI  th* 
Eaat  in  its  lelBtions  with  the  papal  policy,  from  the  nte  of  the  «<:ht*m 
down  to  the  end  of  the  midole  ages.  See  also  F^liz  Recguaia. 
Id  PofmiUwiniiTmdee  (Paris.  1881)  taAL^CoinrdtRomtarisprid 
A  r^prme  OMUf  Z,KM«r  (3  vol*..  Pari*,  1893-1897):  J.  B.  SiKmUlW, 
XHt  TkiHtkeit  vnd  SteUiini  der  Cariinsle  bis  Paptt  Bonxh*  VIII. 
(Freibuis  1-  Br.,  1896);  and  A.  Gottlob,  Die  papalichtm  KreiasKci- 
iteuem  del  13.  Jakrhundtrts  (Hcitigcn^adt,  1891]  and  JCreu^utuir 
%tid  Almosen^iUast  (Stutlg^.  I906}.  (A.  Lu.^ 


Period  III.  1305-1^90. — Baluzc,  Vitae  paparum  mtntanitnttmm 
U30J-1394).  a  I.  (Pa  "       "      ■      •       '  ' 

jtpS  [to  ig^l. 


fans,  1693);  RayiuJdus,  ^niio^r  ectltt.  ofc  ■ 


(1873):  Hdcle,  Conciliengesekickle  (Freibun;  i.  B.,  ISSS.  «)-): 
HOBer,  EHt  atipionttisihen  PipsU  [1871);  Crcighion,  ifiOmy  of 
Ikt  Papacy  (iSSa,  seq.):  L.  Pastor,  Cesckuku  der  Pdpsle  (Frc^uc 
i.  B.,  1886,  sea.,  Eng.  trans,  by  F.  I.  Antrobu*.  1B91,  *eq.):  PMur. 
Acta  ponlifie.  (1904) ;  N.  Valois,  La  Frante  el  le  [rand  tckiimt,  4 1. 
(1896,  seq.};  Hatter.  PapsUum  vnd  Kirchenreform  {tijos).  Forth* 
t^iaey  in  connexion  with  the  Renaissance,  see  E.  Milntz,  Lti  Arit 
Voigt.  WiederMebunt  dei  tlasiiichcn  Alurtums  (169s]; 
.  Burkhardti  Cullur  der  Remitsona  in  Ilalien,  3  B.  (ed.  L.  CciMTi 
1007).  For  the  palace  at  Avignon,  sec  Ehrle,  ifiU.  rem,  pomtq,  L 
(■890}. 

To  the  atithoritica  for  the  lives  of  indi\-i[!ual  pope*  attached  to 
the  biographies  under  their  Kvrral  headin);v  and  to  the  article* 
on  the  coimcils  of  Uaskl.  Constanci!.  TRrST,  m.iy  b<?  added: 
C1.EJIGNI  V.---Boutarie,  Philippe  U  Bel  (iKii>;  Kr.nii;.  Pdpitl. 
Kamatfr  uiiler  Clemens  V.  11.  Jrykann  .VAV/.  (iSoj):  I  inko.  Acta 
Aragoiien.  (1908).  Johis  XXI 1, — B^hmcr,  l<ti[eil.  I.vJ..iii  dtt 
Br.iem  (1839):  Valikanisckc  Aden  (tSol);  EiiiikT.  Luciariukt 
Wtilersatlier  (1874);  Mullor.  KampJ  Ludu-ici  mil  dct  Curie  (1879^ 
1880):  Coulon,  Leltres  ii-crites  de  Jean  XXll.,  rtUil.  d  la  Frante.  L 
(I9"7):  Mrillat,  Letlrei  icrmmun.  de  Jean  XXI!.,  i.-iv.  (1907). 
Cle;jem  VI.— Werunsky,  Kaiser  Karl  IV.,  i.  (1800),  ii.  (i88>- 
libij):  P.ipcncordt,  CoUt  di  Rienio  (1S41);  D^prcz.  LeII.  cleiet 
1901  srii.  iNKtx'EKT  VI. — Wcrunsky,  Ital.  Polilik  Innoc.  VI. 
a.  Karl  I V.  (1878) ;  id..  Karl  IV.  a.  (i8Sa-i8S6).  iii.  (iSoi):  Cerasoli. 
Artkino  napoltt.  13-13:  Kirach,  foUwlaruN  (1893);  Daunct. 
/M«om  Vt.  It  Blamckt  dt  Batirbo»  (1899).  Uibak  V.—Maniaa, 
l/rtwK  r.  (1863);  Wenind™.  Korf /7.  lii.  (1892):  Prou.Rrfnt 
ptlkaMelttroiidt  FrarueimS)  ;  Wuna.AUiomoi  Kindh. 
l^kktkr  dtr  Papttt  Urban  Y.  und  Gretor  XI.  noik  Ram  (iM); 
Lctadieax,  LtUrts  ttahtt  (1903,  seq.).  Ckbcokv  XL— Mmt. 
AlMrAt  j)^ikMdJlMw(l899):  loitaiaaou,  t'tUttt  di  S.  Catrrim^ 
(lafio):  M.A.Mviaty.CUWAM(l«5t(aw(faS6).  BonifacbIX. — 
Vita,*^  Uumton.  Script.  UL  3;  CosmodrontUan.  Gobelini  Pcnocw. 
ed.  Jansen  (1900):  Isnscn.  BoitifaciMs  IX.  «.  die  deutstkt  KittMt 
(1904)-  Inkocbmt  Vll.— Gregory  Xll.,  *chismaiic  popes,  council 
of  Constsnoe.  Ac,  Monum.  concH.  gen.  uwr.  XV.  (18J7-1896): 
Alpanili.  Ckronica,  ed.  Ehrlc  (1906);  Pliemctfriedcr,  LurTarisdtf 
Polemik  U^).  Mabtin  v.— rifM.ap.  Muratori.  iii.  1:  Oitentbal. 
BiiiUnrc[isler  Uorlins  V.  u.  Eugms  IV.  (1885).  Eucemus  IV. — 
FtU.ap.  Muratori,5cn>(.  iii.  3:  J(rf«T(.  germante.  i.  (1897);  MOola. 
Les  Aril  {1878-1879);  Valnis,  Pragmatiq-u  lancism  (i^7)- 
NlCBOLAS  v.— Manettl.  Vita  Nicolai  V..  ap.  Muratori,  Script  iij.  a; 
Vespauano  da  Bisticci.  Viu  {i«ig):  GeorBiu*  (174^);  MOmi.  let- 
-<rli  (1878-1879);  Creighton.  Pjpoty  ii.  088»).  PAti.  II.— Ata- 
manati.  Efisloht  el  eommenlarii  (1506);  Caspar  Verooensis.  V'ifa, 
ap.  Marini,  Archbtri  ii.  and  Muratori  iii.  a  (new  ed.  by  Zippel. 
Iti-'IJ;  Cinensius,  t'lia,  <-d.  Quirini  (1740);  Crcighton,  Pn^^  ii. 
(18871;  Milntz,  L/s  .1f(j  ii.  (is?!)).  SiXTUS  IV.— Infemira, 
■d.  TamiBMini  <t<90t;-Mota)odi  Nantipono.  Diatm.  ap,  MMfMBrw 
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StriM.  iH.  a;  JaegterVobttmnM.  Divinm,  ma.  MumtMi,  ScnK 
nUL:  Scbmarzow,  U*lonoia  Forli  (1886);  StoAiMna.  AhUmkm 
Caficll*  1,  (1901);  Schfccht,  Aiidrta  Zomomrfic  i.  tlS93)-  Ihmocbht 
VIlI. — Iiifcs,iiir.i,  op.  til.;  Burcli.irdi,  Diarium  i.-ii,  td.  cil.  (also  (oi 
Alexander  VI.) ;  lJurchardi,  Uiarium,  t<l.  Tliiiasnc,  i.  (188)). 
lu).ius  II.— Bi<Hch,  Julius  it.  II.  d.  Kinhtnstaal  [187a);  CcymUller, 
Entmlififilr  Si  I'eitr  (1875-1880}:  Schulw,  Afumifiaa  CniufUaJ 
Mr  2m  MpsUkktn  Sluid  (1996).  Leo  X.— Hetgenrtthcr.  Btt- 
Tmth  X.  (1884-1891):  JotHin,  KAa  (T54S);  Rmcm,  Iraiw  X., 
M.  Boui  (iSi6):  JaiuKn,  itutiOm  VtOu  L  tS-it.  iB 

(■897):  Schulte,  Fitu"  m  Amh  (1904):  KilUiff,  IMmt  nmucktT 
Awu  (1906).  Adrian  VI. — Bumnnn,  Airimu;  V/. 
ClUUNI  VI I.— Friedensburv,  Ntinlialitrberkkte  L  tl""  ' 
DaamtnU  mr  Ceschichle  dtr  Ehescheidunt  Ileinrkfu'  .  __ 
Etuea,  Ome.  trident,  iv.  (1904):  Fraihin,  Nuaciatiirit  it  finina  i. 
(1906}.  Paul  111.— Fricdensburg.  NunlialuTbtrkhU  ii.  iqq. 
M08):  f<HctiaRiifA«  Depeschen  mm  Kaiitrlut}  i.  (1889);  Ebtet. 
Cmoi.  trident,  iv.  (1904) ;  Mcrklc,  CoaeH.  IridenL  'dwia  i. ; 
HiurcnbrecfwT.  Korf  T.  {1865):  de  Leva,  Carlo  V.  iii.-v.  (1867  scq.); 
Puior,  AnMioKiteifrcbuneM  XorJ*  V.  (1879}:  Jansscn,  Dmtscu 
(kichUkU  iii.  18,  (1899).  lULius  III.— MaMarclli.  ap.  D&llinger. 
Coneil.  tr.  TrienI  (1S76);  dc  Leva,  Carlo  V.  v,  (1B90).  >lMtci'LLt.ua 
fl.— Po1Iid..ru5.  ViU  (1714).  I'lVS  i V.— I'.ill.ivuliu.  Coyinho  A 
TXalo  (165(0;  Djruy.  Cardsnai  Caraja  [iHSSJ;  iu'.v.i.  Cu'ie  und 
CmuU.  i.-ii.  (1904-1909);  ^Ifinhori,  NunliaturLeru  ht^  i  jnr|  tiL 
0897-1903).  Pius  v.— Cugli.lint.ui,  iSarcanlonio  Cnlnnna  (iWil). 
CVCORV  XI 11. — Thciiirr,  A  nnaUs  ecclesiastici  (iW.s'i) ;  -M.ilW, 
Annali  (1746);  Dr(.-i.li.  K<'Ji--nstaal  i.  (iBSo);  A'Mii/Mfiotr'ii/il*, 
id.' Hansen,  ami  SthtUhi^s,  i.  (iK'jrj;  SioiiihiitxT,  CoHceium  jer* 
MMMCkm  i,  I-ii,  2  (n/17);  Uulir.  JciH.Ifit  tn  DtuhchUnd  \.  (l9"7); 
Attroin,  Comp.  de  Jesus  de  EipaHa  (3  voli,.  1901).  Sixths  V. — 
Ueinorie  autograft,  cd.  Cagnoni,  ArcTiivio  d.  Soc.  Rom.  (iSSf); 
7l^untialur^ii:A/e,  ctl.  CSiresecscllscliafi.  i.  acq,  (1B95) ;  Daliani,  IB 
CamArtdie  Modem  History;  Hlibncr,  Sixlt-Quittlt  {1870). 

(Lin  P.) 

Ftritdt  IV.,  v.,  VI.  ifgo  omeards.—la  tddhlaa  to  thi  genenl 
works  already  nwntionecf,  mc  M.  BnMch,  CtahkkU  dt  Jtticb*- 
Motet  (CqthLiSSo-iSSa).  utiliiins  Veoetlaa  ucblm:  U  Rulic, 
atOoh  cf  Oi  npact  in  mt  tethand  nih  cmtiirfu  US40  u>d  fre< 

Suently);  A.  R.  PimmntCton,  Ehvb  0/  tin  Papacy  (London,  1881); 
.  NippcM.  Tk»  Papacy  in  ike  Ninetetnik  Century  (New  York, 
1900);  B.  LatwoU,  U  Pafalo  (  roririo,  1905).  wich  liilinn  bililio- 
etaphy;  F.  Nielaen,  The  llisSury  oj  Ihe  Papacy  in  the  Aini'.'fi'iiJl 
Century  (London.  1906),  the  scholarly  and  fascinating  work  of  a 
Danbh  Lutheran  Ushop;  A.  Gallon,  CKtach  and  StoU  in  FrarUt, 
1300-1907  (London,  1907);  E.  Bourgeois  and  E.  Clermont,  ftme  fl 
Naf>Mon  ill,  (Paris.  1907).  expmiog  aecret  n-.-  ^ii  lIi  .t,'^;  A. 
Deoidour,  L'Eilise  calholiqtu  el  Ittal  fous  la  Iro-  ■■  jae 
(ParU,  1906-1909),  valuable  though  Rronglv  am.  .  de 

ttUn,  Kama  t  h  mu  d4  papa  dot  ritonw  4i  Pio  IX.  (3  volt., 

PiratTB,  the  opltsl  o(  the  I^dfic  iiland  of  Tahiti,  and  the 
chief  port  and  trading  centre,  and  the  seal  of  goveniineni  of  the 
French  enabUahnenU  In  Oceania.  Pep.  4180  <>soo  Fitnch). 
Tke  town,  lying  on  the  north-nat  ooaat  of  the  tslaod,  00  a 
beantitui  barbonr  entered  hf  xno  pta»ge<  through  the  protect- 
ing reef,  and  backed  by  five  mountain!,  is  French  in  character 
as  far  aa  concerns  the  richer  quarters.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
barnuJu  and  ataenal,  government  btdldingi  and  a  botanical 
pudca.  The  CUncse  quarter  and  the  picturesque  native 
maCket  cratiast  atranA^  with  the  £un»can  KUkRient.  Of 
tbe  cntnncea  to  tke  kubour,  whick  Is  of  uir  eitent  and  depth, 
that  of  Papeete  has  about  seven  fathoms  depth;  that  ofl^wioa 
Is  ibalktwer,  (boogb  wider  and  more  convenient. 

PWnnOna,  •  mm  la  tbe  Prussian  pcowinos  of  Ranover, 
STiB.lqrndlS.lgrW.  of  Emden,  and  near  tke  ifgbt  bank  of  tke 
Ems,  with  which  it  is  coimected  by  a  canal  3  m.  long.  Pop.  (1905), 
rA7j.  It  lie*  in  the  centre  of  exleniive  moors  and  In  appearance 
menblca  a  Dutch  town.  Tba  indnattiet  include  shi|d>uilding, 
tA  and  ^cm  m3b,  and  naaufactnrqa  of  cbmkili,  oemeni, 
idckd  goods  and  macUnoy.  It  it  a  nry  proyerous  port  and 
hs  trade,  canted  on  mainly  by  water,  is  mostly  in  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  extensive  waon  and  pasture  lands  which  lie 
aionnd  h.  Fapcnbuif  was  foonded  in  1675  and  became  a  town 
In  1860. 

PAPER  (Ft.  P*^,  tarn  lAL  papyrm),  the  genenl  mine  for 
tbe  lubaUnoe  commoDly  used  for  initing  upon,  or  for  wrapptng 
things  In.  The  origin  and  early  hbtory  of  paper  as  a  writing 
material  are  involved  In  much  (Aocurity.  Tbe  art  of  mailing  it 
fron  fibtous  matter  appcais  to  have  been  practised  Iqr  the 
QAnhM  a  very  dlrtant  period.  Diflamt  wtlt«n  km  tncc4. 


it  Uck  to  the  snd  century  b.c.  Bat,  however  remote  Its  ago 
may  have  been  in  eastern  Asia,  paper  first  became  available  for 
the  rest  of  tbe  world  En  the  middle  of  the  8tb  century.  In  7sr 
the  Arabs,  who  had  occupied  Samarkand  early  En  the  century, 
were  attacked  there  by  Qiincse.  The  invasion  was  repelled  hy 
the  Arab  governor,  «^  in  the  pursuit,  It  b  related,  captured 
certain  prisoners  who  were  Allied  In  paper-making  and  who 
imparted  their  knowledge  to  their  new  mBsters,  Hence  began 
the  Arabian  manufacture,  which  rapidly  spread  to  all  pans  of 
the  Arab  dominions.  The  extent  to  which  it  was  adopted  for 
Uteraiy  purposes  is  proved  by  the  compaiatively  hige  number  ^ 
early  Ambic  MSS.  on  paper  whidi  have  been  preserved  dating 
from  the  gth  century,' 

There  has  existed  a  not  InconsidcraMc  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  material  of  which  the  Arab  paper  was  composed.  In 
Europe  it  has  been  referred  to  by  oU  writers  aa  duria  ^eadvcAM, 
gtssypim,  cHOxnea,  sjHm,  Jamaseeno  and  ttrka.  The  last 
illle  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  its  glossy  and  tilken 
appearance;  the  title  damatcena  merely  points  to  its  great  central 
emporium,  Damascus.  But  the  other  terms  indicate  an  idea, 
which  baa  been  perustent,  that  the  paper  manufactured  by  tho 
Arabs  was  cmnpoaed  of  the  wool  from  the  cotton-plant,  reduced 
to  a  pulp  according  to  the  method  attributed  to  the  Chinese; 
and  it  had  been  generally  accepted  that  the  distinction  between 
Oriental  paper  and  European  paper  lay  in  the  faa  that  the  former 
was  a  cotton-paper  and  the  latter  a  rag-paper.  But  this  theory 
has  been  disturbed  by  recent  investigations,  which  have  shown 
that  tbe  material  of  the  Arab  paper  was  itself  substantially  linen. 
It  seems  that  the  Arabs,  and  the  skiDcd  Pcr«an  workmen  whom 
they  employed,  at  once  resorted  to  flax,  which  grows  abundantly 
in  Khrassan,  as  their  principal  materia],  afterwards  aho  making 
use  of  rags,  supplemented,  as  the  demand  grew,  with  any 
vegetable  fibre  that  would  serve;  and  that  cotton,  if  used  at  all, 
was  used  very  sparingly.  Still  there  remain  the  old  titles  ekarta 
btmbytina,  Itc,  to  be  ex[^ined;  and  an  ingenious  solution  has 
been  offotd  that  the  term  cAnrfafrmiikjcfM,  or  xi^i  ^Of^ftawvt, 
b  an  erroneous  reading  of  etorfafiaMAycHM.orx'^i^jSaj^HMU'ot, 
paper  manufacturrd  at  the  Syrian  town  of  Bambyce  at  fioiifibai, 
the  Arab  Hambidsch  (Karabacek  in  Miltkeilungm  aiu  da 
Sammltmg  dtf  Papyma  Enktnot  Ramer,  it.-HL  87,  Iv.  117). 
Without  aoecptiiv  ihb  at  an  altt^her  suffident  expbnaikm 
of  to  widdy  lued  a  term  as  the  medieval  dmrta  tmbyeina,  and 
pasnng  from  the  question  of  material  to  other  differences,  paper 
of  Oriental  manufacture  in  the  middle  ages  was  usually  distin- 
guished by  its  stout  substance  and  glossy  surface,  and  was  devoid 
of  water- marks,  the  employment  of  whkh  became  unlvenal  In  tho 
Eurt>pean  factories.  Besides  the  titles  referred  to  above,  paper 
abo  received  the  names  of  tkaria  and  pafyna,  transfencd  to 
it  from  the  Egyptian  writing  material  mtunifactured  from  the 
papyrus  pUnt  (see  PAPYnus). 

It  was  probably  first  broo^t  into  Greece  through  trade  with 
Asia,  and  thence  transmitted  to  neighbouring  countries.  Theo- 
philus  presbyter,  writing  In  the  rath  century  {Sthedula  dhet- 
Monm  artium,  1.  13),  refers  to  it  under  the  name  of  Greek 
parchment,  pergamtna  graeca.  There  U  a  record  of  the  use  of 

*  A  few  of  the  earliert  dated  examples  may  be  hotanced.  The 
Ckaribu  'l-Hatdlk,  a  treatise  on  the  roie  and  curious  wonb  in  the 
Hyinn  of  Mahomet  and  hit  compaoiom,  written  in  the  year  866, 
it  probably  one  ol  the  oldest  paper  MSo.  in  exittcnce  (Pal,  St. 
Oneni.  Ser.  pi.  G).  It  is  piesepvd  In  the  Univcnhy  Library  of 
Leiden.  A  treatise  by  an  Arabian  phytirian  on  the  nourishment 
(rf  the  different  members  of  the  body,  oi  the  year  960,  ii  the  oldctt 
dated  Arabic  MS.  onpoper  in  tbe  Britith  Muwum  (Or.  MS.  aCao; 
Fat.  Soc.,  pi.  96).  Tnc  Bodleian  Library  posacsKS  a  MS.  of  the 
Dtdimn  'l-Adab.  a  gramraalical  work  of  a.d.  974,  of  particular 
interest  at  having  been  written  at  Samarkand  on  paper  presumably 
made  at  that  teat  cf  the  firti  Arab  nanufactarc  IPaL  Sac.  ti-  60}. 


Other  eariv  enmplea  am  two  MSS.  at  Puis,  of  the  yean  960 
'~  '  orow.  imMI.,  9U)  and  980  IFondt  ofobt,  55):  a  volume  <A 
poemt  written  at  Bagh^.'A.o.  990.  now  at  Leipdg.  snd  the  Cotpd 


(FmA< 


4rf  St  Luke,  A.D.  993,  ht  the  Vatican  Library  (PaL  Sac.,  ph.  7.  ei). 
In  the  grant  caliecuwi  of  Stniac  USS..  whidi  were  obtained  frsm 
the  Nlinsn  detan  in  Egypt  and  an  now  in  the  Britith  Mutcom, 
there  are  many  vdumct  written  on  paper  of  the  10th  century. 
The  two  oldett  dated  cxamplet,  however,  arc  not  carfier  than 
A.0. 1073  and  10S4.  ' 
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ptpet  hj  the  cmpioi  Irene  it  the  end  of  the  nth  or  be^onfng 
o(  the  ttth  ceutuiy,  in  her  rula  for  the  ount  of  ConstintiDople. 
It  doea  not  appear,  however,  lo  have  been  very  etieiuively  uacd 
in  Cieea  before  the  middle  of  the  tjth  centiuy,  lor,  with  one 
doubtful  exception,  there  are  no  extant  Gr«ek  HSS.  on  paper 
which  bear  date  prior  lo  that  period. 

The  manufauure  of  paper  in  Europe  wai  Ant  ntaUished  by 
the  Moors  In  Spain  in  the  niddic  <rf  the  iiih  century,  the  head- 
qiuiten  of  the  indiutty  bdog  Xatlva,  Valencia  and  Toledo. 
But  on  the  fall  of  the  Moorish  power  the  manufacture,  passing 
iotgthehandsof  thelmikiUedOiristians,  declined  in  the  quality 
of  iu  production.  In  Italy  also  the  art  of  paper-making  waa  no 
doubt  etubliihed  through  the  Arab  occupation  of  Sidly.  But 
the  paper  which  waa  made  both  there  and  in  Spain,  waa  In  the 
fitst  instance  of  the  Oriental  quality.  In  the  laws  of  Alphomo 
at  ii6j  it  is  referred  to  as  doth  parchment,  a  term  which  well 
dncribei  its  stout  substance.  The  first  mention  of  ng-papei 
occurs  in  the  traa  of  Peter,  abbot  of  Qnny  (a.0.  iiia-nso), 
orfMmi  Jmdam,  cap.  5,  where,  auMMig  the  various  kinds  of 
books,  he  refers  to  such  «s  are  written  on  material  made  "  ex 
rasuris  veterum  pannorum." 

A  few  words  may  here  be  said  respecting  MSS.  written  in  Euro- 
pean countries  on  Oriental  paper  or  paper  made  In  the  Oriental 
fuhion.  Several  which  have  been  quoted  as  early  instances 
have  proved,  on  further  examination,  to  be  nothing  but  vellum. 
The  ancient  fragmenu  of  the  Gospel  ol  St  Mark,  preserved  at 
Venice,  which  were  stated  by  Maffd  to  be  <rf  paper,  by  Mont- 
faucon  of  papyrus,  and  by  the  Benedictines  of  bark,  art  In  fact 
wiittai  on  skin.  The  oldest  recorded  document  on  paper  wis  a 
deed  (A  King  Roger  of  Sidly,  of  the  year  iioi;  and  there  arc 
others  of  Sidtlon  kings,  of  the  iitb  century.  A  Visigothic  paper 
MS.  of  the  iith  century  from  Silcs  near  Burgos  is  now  in  the 
Bibliotbique  Nationalc,  Paris.  A  notarial  register  on  paper,  at 
Gtmevn,  dates  from  1154.  The  oMest  known  imperial  deed  On 
the  same  material  b  a  charter  of  Frederick  II.  to  the  nuns  of 
Goess  in  Styiio,  Of  the  year  taiS,  now  at  Vienna.  In  1131, 
however,  the  same  emperor  forbade  further  use  of  paper  f<ff 
pubUc  documents,  which  were  in  futuro  to  be  inscribed  on  veUum. 
TnuKripIs  of  imperial  acts  of  Frederick  IL  about  Ajt.  1341  >re 
at  Naiito.  In  Venice  the  Liher  pUporum,  the  cnlrtcs  in  which 
begm  with  the  year  iizj,  b  made  of  rough  paper;  and  simibrly 
the  renters  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  beginning  in  1315,  and  the 
register  <rf  the  emperor  Henry  VIL  (1308-1313)  preserved  at 
Turin,  are  also  written  on  a  Hke  substances  In  the  British 
Museum  there  b  an  oMei  example  in  a  MS.  (Anindd  368)  which 
OHiiains  some  astronomical  treatises  written  on  an  cxcdlent 
paper  in  an  Italian  hand  of  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century. 
The  autograph  MS.  of  Albeit  de  Beham,  1138-1155,  at  Munich, 
b  on  paper.  In  the  Public  Record  OflSce  there  Is  a  letter  on 
paper  from  Raymond,  son  of  Raymond,  duke  of  Narbonne  and 
count  of  Toulouse,  to  Henry  III.  of  England,  written  within 
the  years  iii6-ii>i.  The  letters  addrnscd  from  Castile  to 
Edwnrd  L,  in  1179  and  following  yean  (Pauli  in  BeritMt,  BtH. 
Akod.,  1854)1  instances  of  SpanUi-made  paper;  and  other 
qiedmens  in  exiMence  prove  that  in  tUs  latter  country  a  rough 
kind  of  tJmla  bombydiM  was  manujfactured  to  a  comparatively 
late  date. 

In  Italy  the  first  place  whkb  appean  to  have  become  a  great 
centieottbepaper-raakiaglndustiywasFabrianointlw  marqui- 
latc  of  Ancona,  where  miUs  were  first  set  up  in  1 176,  and  wMcfa 
rose  into  importance  on  the  dedine  of  tbe  manufacture  In  Spain. 
The  earliest  known  water-marks  in  paper  from  thb  factory  an 
of  the  yean  1193  and  1194.  The  jurbt  Baitofe,  In  hb  treatiM 
Dt  iiuiipttit  M  omit,  retna  to  the  excdleat  paper  made  therein 
the  n^ddk  of  the  14th  century,  an  eaconfnaa  wUcb  will  be 
supported  by  those  who  have  had  occadon  to  examine  the 
extant  HSS.  on  Italian  paper  of  that  period.  In  1340  a  factory 
waa  etuUbhed  at  Padua;  another  nroae  later  at  Tccviso;  and 
otbeia  fblbwed  in  tho  territoites  of  FloreBa,  Bcbgna,  Paimn, 
man,  Vfldce  and  other  dbtifets.  From  Ite  factoiki  of 
notdieni  Italy  the  wants  of  aouthtfn  Germany  were  auj^ed  aa 
late  aa  the  tsth  century.   At  an  '"t'i"T  the  case  of  Gbiliu 


has  been  dted,  wUcb  drew  Its  p^cr  fram  Milan  and  Venice  for 
the  half  century  between  1374  and  1414.  But  in  Germany  abo 
factories  were  rapidly  fouitded.  The  earliest  are  said  to  hav« 
been  set  up  between  ColosM  and  Htfna,  and  In  Mains  iladi 
about  131a  At  Nuremberg  Ulman  Straner  eatabGAcd  a  mfl 
in  ijgo,  with  the  wd  of  Italian  mrkmen.  Other  places  of  early 
manufacture  were  RaUsbon  and  Augsburg.  Wcsicm  Germany, 
as  ¥kU  as  the  Netherlands  and  England,  b  said  to  haw  obtained 
paper  at  first  from  France  and  Burgundy  thnugb  the  mufccu 
of  Bruges,  Antwerp  and  Cologne.  Franoe  owed  the  caubfah- 
ment  of  her  first  paper-miUs  to  Spahi,  whence  we  are  told  the  art 
of  paper-making  waa  introduced,  aa  eariy  as  the  year  1189,  into, 
the  distria  of  Mrault.  At  a  later  period,  in  1406,  antonc  the 
accounts  of  the  cbnrth  of  T^oyes,  paper-mills  appear  as  mt&u  d 
Me.  Tbe  devdopment  of  tbe  trade  in  France  must  have  bees 
very  rapid.  And  with  the  progress  of  manufacture  in  Franc* 
that  of  the  Nethedanda  also  grew. 

In  the  second  half  of  tbe  14th  century  tbe  hm  of  paper  for  al 
literary  purpoaca  had  become  well  establbbcd  in  all  western 
Europe;  and  in  the  course  of  the  tsth  century  it  gtadoaBy 
superseded  vdlum.  In  MSS.  of  thb  btter  period  !t  b  not 
unusual  to  find  a  mixture  of  vellum  and  paper,  a  vdlum  sheet 
forming  the  outer,  or  the  outer  and  inner,  Inves  of  a  quire  whAe 
the  rest  are  trf  paper. 

With  regard  to  the  eariy  use  of  paper  hi  Engbttd,  there  b 
evidence  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  it  was  a  not 
uncommon  material,  particubriy  for  registers  and  accounta. 
Under  the  year  1310^  the  records  of  Merton  Collrge,  Oxford, 
show  that  paper  was  puidnaed  "  pro  rcgislro,"  which  Professor 
Rogers  {BisL  ApicMt.  end  Priets,  I  644)  b  of  opinion  was  pco- 
bably  paper  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  Bordeaux  customs 
reiser  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  which  date  from  tbe  fim 
year  of  Edward  IL  The  college  recbtn  referred  to,  which  was 
probably  used  for  enterii^  the  that  the  fdlows  bonowed 
from  the  library,  has  perished.  There  is,  however,  in  the  British 
Museum  a  paper  MS.  (Add.  3t,»3),  written  in  England,  of  even 
eariier  date  than  the  one  recorded  in  the  Merton  arcbivs. 
Thu  b  a  register  of  the  hustinp  court  of  Lyme  Regis,  tbe  eUties 
In  which  bq^  In  the  year  1309.  The  paper,  of  a  nnq|fi  nana- 
facturc,  b  limOar  to  tbe  Und  wMdi  was  tued  In  Spain.  It  amy 
have  been  imported  direa  from  that  country  or  from  Bocdeant; 
and  a  seaport  town  on  the  south  coast  of  En^nd  b  exactly 
the  place  where  such  eariy  rdio  aif^  be  looked  for.  Prafwaor 
Rogcti  also  mentioaa  an  early  ipedmen  of  pQicr  in  the  aRMvea 
of  Merton  College,  on  which  b  written  a  faiB  of  the  year  1331; 
and  some  leaves  of  water-marked  paper  of  1333  exist  b  the 
Harician  collection.  Only  a  few  years  Utcr  in  date  b  the  fiat 
of  the  registers  of  the  Slug's  HaU  at  Cambridge,  a  series  of  wUck 
on  fiapcr,  b  preserved  in  tbe  library  of  Trinity  CoUege.  Of  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century  abo  are  many  munidpal  boofca  and 
records.  The  knowledge,  howe^xr,  which  we  have  of  the  fesstocy 
of  paper-making  in  Enj^nd  is  extremdy  scanty.  The  first 
maker  whose  name  b  known  b  John  Tate,  who  b  said  to  have  ant 
up  a  null  in  Hertford  eariy  in  the  i6th  centoiy;  and  Sr  Jolia 
Sixlman.  Queen  Elbabeth's  jewdler,  ercaed  a  paper^wS  at 
Dartford,  and  in  1589  obtained  a  Uccnce  for  ten  yean  to  amkc 
all  sorts  of  white  writing-paper  and  to  gather,  for  the  purpose,  al 
manner  of  linen  rags,  scraUs  or  scrapa  of  parchment,  old  fiahiac 
neu,  fcc  (Dunkin,  BiA  ef  Dv^,  30$;  Had.  MS.  aagfi^ 
f.  114  fr).  But  it  b  inacdifale  that  no  pivcr  was  made  in  tba 
country  before  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  The  com  pa  rati 
cheap  rates  at  which  it  was  add  in  the  tjth  century  in  inland 
towns  seem  to  afiovd  ground  foe  assuming  that  thoe  waa  at  iteaa 
tine  n  native  Induatiy  in  tbb  eoounodlty. 

As  far  as  the  prices  have  been  observed  at  which  tfffcraa 
kinds  of  paper  were  sold  in  England,  it  has  been  found  that  in 
>3SS~>35fi  the  price  of  a  quire  of  small  fdto  paper  was  $d,  both 
in  (Xd<wd  and  Loodtm.  In  the  tstb  century  tba  average  price 
seema  to  have  ranged  fiom  jd.  to  4dL  for  the  qiAt,  and  tna 
3a.  4d.  to  4a.  for  tbe  team.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ifithceatiBj 
tbepricefdltotdorsd.thequiK,aMl  to  3b  orjs.  fid.  the  raws 
but  in  the  second  half  o(  the  ccntory,  owiiag  to  the  ilitiaaiaiiiil 
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•f  the  cotnage,  it  roM,  In  common  with  iD  «tber  coaunotfities, 
to  Dcarfy  4d.  the  qube,  and  to  rather  mon  than  ss.  the  ream. 
The  nUUvdy  higher  price  of  the  leaiii  in  this  last  period,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  quin^  seems  to  imply  a  more  extensive 
me  of  the  material  which  emtUed  the  trader  to  dispose  of  broken 
bulk  more  quickly  than  formerly,  and  so  to  seQ  by  the  quire  at  a 
comparatively  che^  rate. 

Biowa  paper  appears  in  cnttles  of  tSTo-is?!*  and  was  sold 
fai  bundles  at  ss.  to  n.  4d.  Blotting  paper  b  appuently  d 
even  cariier  date,  being  mentioned  under  the  year  {46^  It  was 
•  coane,  grey,  unriaed  paper,  fragroeDts  of  which  have  been 
loond  among  the  leaves  of  tstb-century  accounts,  where  it  bad 
been  left  after  bdng  used  for  Uotting.  Early  in  the  i6th 
century  Uotting-paper  must  have  t>cen  in  ordinary  use,  for  it  is 
referred  to  in  W.  Herman's  Vitl[aria,  1519  (p.  80  b): "  Blottyng 
papyr  terveth  to  drye  wecte  wryttynge,  lest  there  bctaade  blottis 
or  blnrtis  wtd  eariy  in  the  neat  century  "  chsita  bibula  "  is 
mentioned  fn  the  Pttueelkuc  (i.  175)  (rf  Nidus  Erythracus. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  [n  spite  o(  the  comparatively  rarly  dale 
of  this  invention,  sand  continued  generally  in  use,  and  even  at  the 
present  day  continues  in  several  countnes  in  faidy  common  use 
u  an  Ink  absorbent. 

A  study  (rf  the  various  water-marks  baa  jMded  some  results 
In  tracing  the  different  channels  in  which  the  paper  trade  of 
different  countries  flowed.  Experience  also  61  the  different 
kinds  of  paper  and  a  knowledge  of  the  water-marks  (the  earliest 
of  wluchb  of  about  the  year  i)8>)  aid  thettudent  infixing  neariy 
exact  periods  of  undated  docoments.  European  paper  of  the 
14th  century  may  generally  be  recognized  by  its  firm  texture, 
Its  stoutness,  and  the  targfc  size  of  its  wires.  The  water-marks 
nre  usually  urople  in  design;  and,  being  the  result  of  the  impress 
of  tluck  wires,  they  are  therefore  stron^y  marked.  In  the  course 
cf  the  ijtb  century  the  texture  gradually  becomes  finer  and  the 
water-marks  more  daborate.  While  the  tAd  subjects  of  tiie 
latter  are  still  continued  in  use,  they  are  more  neatly  outlined, 
and,  particnlariy  in  Italian  paper,  they  are  frequently  enclosed 
b  drdss.  The  practice  irf  inserting  the  full  name  of  the  maker 
In  the  water-mark  came  into  fashion  eariy  In  the  i6th  century. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  for  a  very  brief  period  in  the 
I4tb  century,  from  about  1307  to  1330,  the  practice  aaually 
obtained  at  Fabriaoo,  but  was  then  abandoned  in  favour  it 
simple  initial  letters,  which  had  already  been  used  even  in  the 
13th  century.  The  date  of  manufacture  appears  first  in  the 
water-marks  of  paper  made  la  1545.  The  variety  of  subjects 
of  water>marks  is  most  extensive^  Animals,  birds,  fishes,  heads, 
fiowets,  domestic  and  warlike  implements,  armorial  bearings, 
Ac,  are  found  from  the  cariiest  times.  Some  of  these,  such  as 
afmorial  bearings,  and  national,  provfndal  or  personal  cogi^- 
canccs,  as  the  imperial  crown,  the  oossed  keys  or  the  cardinal's 
h^can  be  attributed  to  particular  counlriesordistiicts;  and  the 
wide  dissemination  of  the  paper  bearing  these  nuAs  fai  diSerent 
countries  serves  to  prove  how  large  and  Intenutioiul  WU  tbe 
paper  trade  in  the  t4th  and  15th  centuries. 

AtrmoamES. — C.  Mecrman  ft  iodu'wi  X'irorum  ad  turn  epislc]ot 
OJfM  ^ItrtaliaiUS  dt  eknriae  tulf^aris  jfn  liiifur  online  (ihc  H.icoe, 

1767);  J.  G.  Schwandncr,  Ckaria  linca  (Vicnnn.  I.,  y  \\-A\n, 

Vem  PapUr  (Halle,  IJS^);  J.  G.  J.  Brciikopi,  Vr'f>ru'!i  dtr  SpM- 
iarUn  und  Ei'a/iUrinif  del  Ltiampapirre!  (Uipiin,  i;H4-i»'H); 
M,  KooD*,  Htttvrittl  AeraunI,  &c.  (Li>nd<iii,  iSoi);  SjUmann, 
"  Uber  die  iltere  Papierfabrikation,"  in  Srr^pfum  (Ijipiis. 
C.  M,  Briquet,  '*  Rccheri  lies  sur  k--  prcmnTs  mpicrs,  clii  x*  an  xiv" 
sUcle,"  In  Mem.  OHtiqiKirf'  de  Fraiuf.  xK-i.  (i'-iri?,  1SK6),  nntl  Lt 
Papitrvahi  au  mvytuA^c  (Bern.  IBSS);  C.  Pauli,  "  Curu  di  cutunc 
e  carta  di  Kno,"  in  Arthnm  ilorico  ttemiw,  mt.  4,  ton.  nr.  (tSSs): 
I.  Karabacek,  Uillktihmgi* auM im SmaAwtitT Papyrta Bnktnog 
JtaiM',  il.-iti.  87  (1M7I,  iv.  117  (1897);  Midoux  and  Matton, 
Elii4f  smr  Us  PUitraiui  iPuia.  1868):  C.  M.  Briquet,  Us  POipttMsi 
Dietionnair*  kiiloriqm  dti  mvquti  iu  pafikr  dit  Itur  mppuHUMt 
ttrt  ifSa  jmgn'tn  1600  (Paris.  1907},  with  a  bibliagnphy  oi  world 
on  water-Riarks;  W.  Wsitcnbacn,  Dot  Sckn/lwtsen  tm  ifMaUtr 

Papkb  MAHtjrAcnns 
Inthemodemiense'*paper'*maybestbedactibedasi  more 
at  less  thia  tisaue  conq>aBed  of  any  fibrons  T"*tyTTi',  wbon 


individual  fibres,  first  separated  by  raechanical  action,  arc  then 
departed  and  f dted  tofKhn  on  wire  doth  whBe  ti'^mwifd  n 
water  (see  Abus).  Tbe  main  constituent  in  the  atmctnre  of  aB 

I^ts  is  the  fibre  or  ccUolose  which  forms  the  casing  or  wtOs  of 
the  diffeteot  cellsj  it  is  the  woody  portion  of  tbe  plant  freed  from 
all  foreign  ai^istsnccs,  and  fonns,  so  to  qieak.  tbe  skdeton  tl 
vegetaUefibretotbeamountof 751078%.  Ita fdnm and con- 
InnadtHU  are  extrNndy  varied,  but  it  always  oonrisU  of  the  same 
cbemicsl  dements,' carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  in  the 
same  proportions.  It  is  the  object  of  the  paper-maker  to 
eliminate  the  ghitinous,  re^nons,  siliceouslmd  other  intercdlular 
matters  and  to  produce  the  fibre  a«  pure  and  as  strong  as  possible. 
Linen  and  cotum  rags,  having  already  undergone  a  process  of 
manutarturc,  consst  of  almost  pure  fibres  with  the  addition  of 
fatty  and  colouting  matters  wMdi  can  be  got  tid  of  by  simple 
boiling  under  a  low  pressure  of  steam  iritta  a  weak  alkaline 
solution;  but  the  subsdtutca for  rags,  esparto,  wood,  atraw,  ftc, 
bdng  used  as  they  come  from  the  soil,  contain  aU  the  intercdlular 
matter  in  its  original  form,  which  has  to  be  dissolved  by  sirong 
chemical  treatment  under  a  high  temperature.  The  vegetable 
fibre  or  cellulose,  bdng  of  a  tougher  and  stronger  nature,  is 
untouched  by  the  action  of  caustic  soda  (which  b  the  cbeodcal 
generally  employed  for  the  purpose),  unless  tbe  treatment  be 
carried  too  far,  whilst  animal  fibres  or  other  organic  matters  are 
rendered  solable  or  destroyed  by  iL  The  ceUulose,  after  its 
res(4ution  by  chemical  treatment,  b  still  impregnated  with 
insoluble  colouring  matters,  which  have  to  be  ^ndnated  01 
destroyed  by  treatment  witii  a  solution  of  cUorioe  or  bleaching- 
powder.  Tlie  object  of  the  paper-maker  in  treating  any  one 
particular  fibre  is  to  carry  the  action  of  the  dissolving  and  Ueach- 
ing  agents  just  so  far  as  to  obtain  tbe  fibre  as  free  from  impurities 
and  as  white  In  colour  as  b  desired.  The  usefulness  of  a  plant 
for  a  good  white  paper  depends  upon  the  strength  and  dastidty 
of  its  fibres,  upon  the  proportion  of  cellular  tissue  oonlained  in 
them,  and  upon  the  ease  with  which  this  can  be  freed  from  the 
encrusting  and  intercdlular  matten.  Although  experiments 
had  previously  been  made  with  many  fibrous  materials,  paper 
was  made  in  Eun^  until  the  middle  (rf  tbe  19th  century,  almost 
entirdy  from  ngs,  dther  linen  or  cotton.  At  that  period  other 
fibres  began  to  be  adopted  as  substitutes,  due  in  part,  no  doubt, 
to  insufficient  supply  of  rags  for  the  increadng  consumpUon  of 
paper,  and  to  the  consequent  rise  in  price.  The  most  important 
of  these  substitutes  are  esparto-grass,  wood  and  straw,  and  these, 
together  «ith  flax  (ilnen),  hemp,  jute  and  cotton  rags,  form  tbe 
prindpal  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Paper  was  first  entirdy  made  by  hand,  sheet  by  sheet,  but  in 
1798  tbe  invention  of  the  paper  machine  by  Loub  Robert,  a 
derk  In  the  employ  of  Messrs  Didot,  of  the  Essonne  Paper 
MUb  in  France,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  Industry.  The  inven- 
tum  was  introduced  into  EngUnd  by  Henry  Fourdrinier  (1766- 
1854),  the  proprietor  of  a  mill  at  Dartford  in  Kent.  He  secured 
the  asustance  of  Bryan  Donkin  (176S-1855),  an  en^neer,  and 
after  much  toil  and  perseverance,  attended  with  great  expense, 
for  which  he  received  no  recompense,  succeeded  in  1S03  in  erect- 
ing a  machine  at  Fregmorc,  Herts,  which  worked  compaimtivdy 
welL  This  machine,  by  the  subsequent  Improvements  of  Dickin- 
son, Causon,  Crompton  and  others,  has  been  brought  to  the  state 
of  perfection  in  which  it  now  stands.  It  embraces  a  multitude 
of  most  ingenious  and  delicate  operations,  and  produces  In  a  few 
ndnutet,  and  in  one  continuous  process  from  the  prepared  pulp, 
sheets  dt  paper  ready  for  use.  Machine-made  paper  has  now 
gradually  suf^ilanted  that  made  by  hand  for  all  except  special 
purposca,  aucb  as  bank-note,  ledger,  drawing  and  other  Inglirclam 
papm— In  one  woi^  fs  cases  where  great  durability  b  the  chief 
tequivtc. 

The  various  vk*  to  wUdi  paper  b  put  In  the  present  day 
are  multitudinous,  but  the  main  dasses  may  be  grouped  into 
four:  (i)  writing  and  drawing  papen;  (1)  printing  and  news- 
papers; (3)  wrapping  paper*;  (4)  tissue  and  d^rette  papers. 

The  procea  of  paper  manufactun  conrists  of  two  main  divi- 
sions: it)  the  treatment  of  the  taw  material,  Induding  dean- 
Inc  dusting;  bailinft  wuhlnK  bka^taf  and  ivdadng  to  p^; 
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<>)  the  metbodi  by  the  prepared  pulp  or  fibm  tie  COB  verted 
fato  p^>er  irady  ibr  the  taaAtt;  this  b  paper-nuking  prt^r, 
■ad  induda  the  operalioni  of  beating,  rizing,  colouring,  f"»^i"g 
the  dieet  or  web,  wrfacing,  cutting,  lie 

Ran  mrw  at  the  mill  Troni  the  rag  mmhants,  dther  nMiBhIy 
•onca  iaio  gradei  or  mixed  in  quality  and  malcrial,  and  the  nnt 
-  process  is  to  Itce  tbefa  from  -^iid,  diut  aad  other  im- 

purities.  To  effect  this  tlitV  are  utually  poMcd  in 
bulk  through  an  ordinary  revolving  du^i.r.  They  are  then  toned 
into  gradn.  and  cut  loa  workable  size  aln'  it  (our  ittcht*  Miuare.  For 
the  bcbt  work,  hand-cutting,  done  by  ui  iKfi.  ii  Mill  ^ratemd.  bat 
it  i*i  L'X|icnsive  and  t£Ood  machines  h.ivr  nym  been  dengned  (or  tht* 
jjurno-c.  AfiiT  liiriliiT  ihra'-liirij;  ,inJ  iJjsting,  the  ragi  are  ready 
lor  Kiiliiit;.  rhi.- object  of  whicli  is  tint  only  to  get  rid  of  the  dirt 
■till  ti'mainiti;;  in  ilirm  ami  to  rc-movo  soir*  of  the  Cotouring  matter, 
but  niso  to  iJi-i.umi>.>M  3  p.irtirul.ir  uluii.,oi»  lubataoce  whicb  woold 
Impair  thi-  Ikxibihiv  ul  ihu  Whivi  >iiiil  render  them  too  hatmh  and 
Kin  ior  readily  marine  into  paper.  Vaiioui  forma  of  ve*MU  arc 
uaed  for  bcniing,  but  usually  tbey  are  made  to  revolve  by  iiNaiu  ol 
MUtaUi  KHuing.  and  ate  either  cyUadrkal  or  •pherical  (fig.  i). 


PAP£R  tUANUFACTm 

D,  at  tba  Mea  of  the  boOer,  Goaaaetiag  the  ijMce  at  the  bottcv 

with  a  Nmilar  space  at  the  top,  a  continuous  circulation  of  McaA 
and  liquor  i«  maintained  through  the  graM.  The  Kcam  premnc 
b  kept  up  to  30  to  M  lb  per  iq.  in.  (or  three  or  (our  bom;  ibea 
the  Mrong  liquor  or  (w,  which  all  the  imnout  and  iaOB^ 

cellubr  mMtera  di«M>(ved  by  the  actioa  of  tbe  cauatic  hmIb,  ta  rua 
on  and  Roicd  in  tanki  (or  wbaequent  recovciy  tjf  the  nda,  wUe 
the  grata  i*  taken  to  the  "  potcher  "  or  wadimg  engine.  la  coa- 
tiruction  and  worldog  tht*  1*  nmilar  to  tbe  breaking  cnclne  tssrd 
for  iaf>;  in  it  tbe  fiaN  it  reduced  to  pulp,  and  waabiil  lor  about 
twenty  miwitw  to  fat  it  faom  tbe  twcaa  ti  aoda  liquor  weinim 


FiC,  I. — Rc\'olvinE  Spherical  Rag  Boiler. 
In  tbete  tbe  rags  arc  boiled  uitli  an  alkaline  tolution  under  a 
low  ttcam  m  mill  lor  six  to  tu'elvc  hoiini.  The  ncxl'ttcp  ia  thai 
of  washing  and  "  breaking  in,"  which  takes  place  in  an  engine 
called  the^'  breaker."  Thu  (M.  3)  ia  an  oblong  thollow  vettd  or 
trough  with  rounded  end*  and  dined  bottom,  usually  about  13  ft, 
long  by  6  (t.  wide,  by  about  a  ft.  6  in.  in  depth,  but  tbe  tiie  varic* 
Enaily.  It  it  partly  divided  aloM  the  centre  by  a  partition  or 
"  mid-leather,"  and  (uraithcd  with  a  heavy  caM-iron  rail  fitted 
fDund-ila  ctreumferanoe  with  knivea  or  bart  of  tteel  in  bunchct  or 
dunpa,  Uwfanwtfi  the  nil  and  find  in  the  bottom  of  tbe  trough 
la  til  "  pktft^OBUlidng  oT  ■  number  of  parallel  Med  bata  bedded 
In  a  wooden  (tame.  Tfce  roll  can  be  raited  or  lowered  on  tlw  plate 

M)  ai  to  i^iTi-.TJr  or  diminish,  .i:  ■^ir"''!,  iti--  ciitlinK  action  ol  the 
L.ir-  .^r,  !  I  '  .  11  ilu-  i'i-MmmI.  I  ,  .  ;.  ■  1  i-ll  is  to  cJt  and 
teaac  oui  ilw  ragK  ainJ  alto  to  act  d>  d  lifter  to  cMJse  ihc  UuH  to 
cirrulate  round  the  trough.  The  broker  is  halt  Mled  with  water 
and  packed  with  the  boiled  rap;  an  ample  wpply  of  deaa  water  it 
run  into  tJw  enpne  (or  wathing  the  ng*.  tbe  dirty  water  being 
aHthdrawn  by  the  "  drum-watber."  a  hollow  cylinder  fitted  with 
buckcit  and  cowed  with  fine  wiie^loth.  During  the  washing 
proccst  tbe  roll  it  gradually  lawcrtd  on  the  plate  to  tease  out  the 
rags  into  thrir  original  fibm;  ihia  operation  lake*  from  two  to 
(ourbouri.  Maooaas  all  tignt  o(  tbe  tenilenatureof  the  material 
are  doiroyed,  tbe  washing  water  it  turned  oBj  the  dnini-wasbcr 
lifted,  and  a  solution  of  chlorine  or  bleach  it  run  in  tobringlhepulp 
up  to  the  degiee  of  whitenew  deiiin),  after  which  the  ng  "  half- 
stuff,"  as  it  it  now  called,  »  emptied  into  Meepa  or  draiocfa,  udwie 
it  n  Moicd  ndy  lor  me. 

In  tRUtnt  eipano  (tbe  use  of  which  lor  paper-making  is  almost 
confined  to  Great  Britain)  the  object  it  to  free  it  from  all  eiKruttinfF 
^  -  and  intemllular  matter.  To  eflect  ihit  it  it  digeMrd 
^  with  a  Rrong  solution  of  ceu«ic  toda  onder  a  high 

temperatm,  in  boilen  which  arc  almoM  invariably  ttatkmarv. 
The  most  utual  form  w  that  known  as  Sinclair's  patent  (fig.  3I> 
This  boiler  is  conMructed  of  wrought-iron  or  ited  plates,  and  tiolda 
from  l)  to  3  tont  of  (iran.  It  is  charged  througn  the  opening  at 
the  top  A,  and  the  boded  material  taken  oat  from  a  door  B  at  the 
Mde;tnBp«wic«aoa«lal«ebotiaaio(  perforated  placet  C,  thraugb 
Bfhkh  tha  Uqwr  dnint.  aad  bv  maaoa  U  two  **  vaniiiag  "  pipeik 


Fio.  s^Rag^miUag  Eni^ 


after  the  partial  washing  in  the  boiler.  At  toon  aa  the  waA 

is  ruooingclear  it  is  shut  oA,  and  the  neocawry  quanttiy  of  a  at   _ 

ol  blcachuig  powder  or  chlorine  (avcrsgina  about  6  to  g%  o«  tb« 
raw  matertalj  u  run  into  the  potcher,  and^ihe  contents  are  heated 
by  Meant  to  a  temperature  of  about  90*  F.  After  about  four  to 
MS  hours  the  Ueacning  i*  complete,  the  drum-wnahar  ia  let  down, 
fmh  water  run  faito  the  potcher,  and  the  gnaa  waahad  to  hoc  k 
from  all  tnota  «(  chlorine,  an  opcratioa  Menlly  aaiiiud  by  tha 
UK  <rf  a  little  antichlor  or  hyposulphite  of  toda.  The  esparto,  m 
shipped  in  bales  from  the  Spanidi  or  African  fielda,  b  miaed  wiik 
roots,  weeds  and  other  impuritlea:  and  as  mart  of  ihcw  do  M 
boil  or  bkach  at  rapidly  a*  tbe  esparts  they  would,  if  not  late 
out  of  tbe  pulp,  ihow  up  in  the  fiusbcd  paper  as  ^xcka  and  apoca. 
To  Mt  rid  of  them  the  eaparto  pulp  when  washed  and  blc^facd  ■ 
run  from  the  potcher  into  Morage  cheus,  from  which  it  it  pumped 
over  a  long,  narrow  aerpentine  settling  table  or  "  ■and-tabk' 
made  a(  wood  and  fated  with  tfivimMi  or  "  weirs,"  befabKl  whKb 
the  heavy  impurities  or  weeds  fall  to  tbe  bottom  and  are  caiwbc 
The  pulp  u  ncM  poMed  over  what  it  known  aa  a  "  prcnK-pgte  ~ 
(fig.  4)  or  "  hal(-ttu(f  "  machine,  very  similar  to  tbe  wet  ad  of  • 
paper  machine,  cooaMtng  of  atnincrs  fitted  with  coam-cut  ntaiiMi 
plates,  a  short  wire  and  a  pair  ot  couch  and  pnat  nda.  The  r— 'r 
it  drawn  by  auction  thiough  the  strainers,  which  keep  fa^k 
Goer  impuntiei  that  have  patted  tbe  sand-table,  and  then  low*  tm 
to  the  wire<loth  in  the  form  o(  a  thick  web  of  pulp.  After  piwiM 
through  the  couch  and  press  n>lla.  the  pulp  Wvcs  the  machiav 
with  about  70%  of  bmmiuv,  and  is  ready  for  the  beadM  nviw 
the  fam  operation  of  paper-mahi^  proper.  This  h  the  ti«2 
process  though  various  modificatioat  are  iatroduccd  ia  dilca^ 
millt  and  for  oiSeivnt  puiposea. 

Ma«  kinds  of  straw  can  be  lltiUtcd  (or  mahinf  into  pOfMr,  the 

imn«riey;af  1* 


varieties  eenetally  used  bdng  rya,  oat,  wheal  and  

the  two  former  are  tbe  moat  imponaat,  aa  thty  give 
the  lar^  yield  ia  fibm.  Cennaay  and  France  an  the 
two  pnncipal  users  of  straw,  which  rioetly  rawmhlti 
ill  chemical  conRitutioo,  and  Ii  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  a 
timihr  process. 

Scandinavia,  GermaKy.  the  Unlled  States  and  Canada  an  tJte 
couMiMa  which  raunly  uk  wood  aa  a  malarial  hir  papwrnafciag. 
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oving  to  iheir  poBMsttan  of  Iu^b  foicK  cnas-  They  cho  eaporl 
large  quaAtitia  <rf  wood-pulp  to  other  couniricft.  Ir  Europe  tbe 
„,  ^  Scotch  fir  (/'ivui  lydcitrii),  (be  ipnice  (/"km  txulia), 
the  poplar  (Peptdui  oUa)  and  the  Mpcn  iPoptimi 
trtmala),  are  the  iimben  principally  employed:  and  in  America  the 
Mack  qinicc  ai'cra),  the  hemlock  <  Tiitfa  etmtidattu).  the  pofbr 

{PmptUai  imididemtakt)  and  ihc  aqwa  iPofitUtu  trtmalaidti).  Two 
IdnJi  of  wood-pulp  are  used  (or  paper  manuracture,  one  prepared 
mechanically  and  the  other  chemically.  The  former  ii  obiatnvd 
bv  di&iniecrating  ihe  wopd  cniirciv  by  narhlncry  without  the  uie 
ol  chemicalt,  and  i*.  a*  may  tcadihr  l«  undcn)nod,  a  v«ry  inferiot' 
pulp.    In  the  mannfinure  of  cncmioil  ftixxl-pulp,  very  gi^3t 


about  «ewe«  or  eitkt  Ikmot,  In  «  rfmlhr  manner  to  espnrto  and 
•tfaw,  tbouoh  it  raquirai  much  levercr  Imiincnt.  Ihc  Ucaia 
pnmie  wieB  from  qatb  10  b»  much  a>  150  Ifa  per  m\.  in.,  oi^ 
the  amount  ol  wda  tequircd  ii  tiboul  16%  of  NoiU,  c>iimai(>rl  on 
the  barked  and  cleaned  wood.  The  eucntial  feature  oi  the  aulphiie 
proceM  ii  the  e(n;>k>)-ment  of  a  aolulion  of  ■ulphurout  acid  com- 
bined with  a  certain  amount  ti  haic,  dihcr  magnesia  or  lime.  Aa 
the  acid  reaction  cl  ihc  biiulphite  wlulion  vrould  attack  any  «- 
poted  ironwork  wiiti  which  it  comet  in  contact,  the  boilers  in  all 
cue*  ifaould  be  lined  with  lead.  The  type  of  boikn-  employed 
Miriei  according  to  the  proccM  adopted.  The  principal  naicnia 
coitnccled  with  the  «u)ph!le  inuci'ss  arc  those  o[  Til^hm^n,  bktnan. 


FlC  3.— Sincbir 

wlvancw  have  been  made  (ince  iSSo;  and  wood-pulp  has  grown  10 
be  one  o(  the  moM  important  librci  fur  pa|icr-makinK  pi)ri"'> 
Two  method*  are  in  uie.  known  rctpeclivcly  [he  ml.i  or  ilk  <1iie 
proce*e,and  ihetulphiie  or  acid  proccs.^.  accnnting  aiMnla  or  ~.i1|'!irTr 
(or  rather  Milpliurutu  acid)  (odiu  the  ba.>c  of  the  rcoRcnt  emi  l".  ■  il. 
Tree*  of  medium  age  are  uiualty  Kicctcd,  varying  from  kvi.  <ii  ^  to 
eichty  years'  growth  and  runninx  from  8  in  13  in.  in  diiincUT. 
They  are  felled  in  winier  and  reach  the  mill  in  log*  alioui  j  I'l- 
loitg.  After  being  freed  from  bark  and  ihe  knots  taken  nui  liy 
machinery,  the  lost  are  cut  into  small  cutiical  chine  aliouT  \  to 
I  in.  io  sue  by  a  revolving  culler.  The  chip*  arc  inen  linii^i-'l  liy 
Scin|[  paaad  bclwcen  two  heavy  iron  rolls  to  nikiw  the  IxiLling 
solution  thoroughly  to  pcnciraic  them,  and  arc  runvcyed  r,,  i!ic 
boilers  over  a  screen  of  Coar«  wirc-ctolh,  whirh  tcpanlcs  '<i:[  rlic 
fine  sawdust  as  well  as  any  dirt  or  >and.  In  the  sixla  pni<-i's>-  ite 
wDsd  b  bailed  ia  lati*  revolving  or  upright  stationary  boilers  lot 


Esparto  DoOer. 

Franckc,  Rilicr-Kctlncr,  Mitsrherlich.  ami  raninitton.  The 
iwfpicnt  niicraiiniM,  in  Imih  ihc  acid  ami  alk.-ilinc  praceaae*  o( 
washing,  bleaching  and  itnining  ihc  pulpv  arc  all  very  (imlLir  to 
ihone  (Inrrilied  for  ci>p.irtn.  \Von(l-piil|i  prwlucel  by  the  Milphite 
pruceu  dilTcri  in  a  mnrkcil  decree  fnim  ih.ii  mailc  by  the  soda 
prnrcss;  the  filire  in  ihc  former  ra«c  i«  harJicr  and  stronger,  and 
papers  made  from  it  are  rh.nmctcrijed  )iy  ihc-ir  iLirdne^a  and  trana- 
lureitcy,  whereas  ihoic  made  from  wida  pulp  arc  sorter  and  mon 
mellow,  cnrreipondinF!  in  lome  wny  In  ihc  difTercnec  between  hnen 
anil  cotton  filirc*.  barh  cl.-tos  of  pulp  is  brgcly  used,  both  alone 
ami  mixed  with  other  materials. 

Within  recent  )-cars  impon.-iot  modifieationi  and  unpwcmetita 
hAW  been  adopted  in  the  prciiamtiun  of  etpano  and  wood  hall- 
■tufi  with  a  view  to  mliirc  the  (~<r<l  of  m.miif.iriurcand  uve waste 
of  material.  From  the  lioiler  to  the  lienor  the  procc**  beeomt*  > 
coojiauoiu  one,  so  that  the  prepand  pulp  requires  practically  an 
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hiRdKiit  It  b  oiule  Into  CnlilKd  paper  tt  th«  «mI  of  tha  mdnne; 
thk  effects  e  comidtnUe  nving  in  optt  df  bbour  and  mdiKca  Hm 
waMe  o(  iMterUI  biddcntal  to  a  wtnet  of  diiconnccted  opemioas. 

From  the  potchcr  or  farcakins  engine  the  ctporto  or  wood  pulp 
{•  diKhar^ed,  by  means  of  a  patent  circublor  or  pump,  mto  the 
6n(  of  a  Mrie*  of  upright  bleaching  towers.  Theee  tovrcr*  (bg.  3) 
are  buHt  up  of  wnNV"!*''^''  ■'"dt  and  a  qiecial  kind  of  cement. 
They  are  uHially  about  16  ft.  high  in  the  parallel  by  t\  (1.  In 
dameter;  the  bottom  of  the  tower  it  conical  and  connected 
to  a  powerful  drculalor  or  pump,  whidi  diichaijtea  the  pulp  into 
the  top  of  the  tower  and  cauM  thereby  a  oontinuout  cuculation 
and  a  thorou|h  mudng  at  the 


onii  of 


A  sptcial 

on  llio  1.1)1  liiv  lir^i  Xuv.<  t. 
wliich  rediiiLs  llii:  ualir  111 
the  pulp  as  it  Icavr-t  iW 
putchLT  to  the  minimum 
(luanlity  nocesiiry  fur  pcr- 
<.in:ulaLiDn  in  the  iohlt: 
by  iliii  means  a  considt-rable 
saving  it  cflecied  in  the 
Quantity  of  bleach  icquired. 
After  tae  neceanry  cooccn- 
tralion  of  the  ptdp  in  No.  I 
tower,  the  bleaching  liquor  is 
added  and  tbe  circulator  at 
the  foot  of  tbe  tower  pat  in 
motion.  A  two-way  valve 
in  the  discharge  pipe  allows 
the  pulp  to  pass  on  to  tower 
No.  3,  and  so  on  through  the 
aerie*.  The  circulator  in 
each  tower  is  only  put  in 
working  [or  a  short  time  once 
in  every  hour  and  there  w 
never  more  than  one  drcu- 
latoT  working  in  the  series  at 
onetime.  Thercitno manual 
labour  in  working  tbe  pro- 
cess, perfect  cleanliness,  and 
a  great  aa%'iiiK  in  powpr  ovtr 
the  old  prcxess.  Each  lower 
wilt  hold  uloiil  two  tons  of 
dry  pulp.  Whtn  ilir  jmlp  is 
fully  bicachi-d  in  the  Ubt 
tower  of  the  series,  fresh 
water  is  run  into  it,  and  a 
second  concentrator,  (imilar 
to  the  one  on  (he  fin,!  tower, 
is  put  in  motion  and  wa<>hes 
out  all  traces  of  the  bleach  in 
,ibout  aj  to  30  minutes, 
lliase  concantrsion  effect 
also  anotber  purpose,  tsking 
to  some  extent  the  place  of 
the  prvsse-pSte  machine  for 
rcmuiinE  routs,  vtxAi  and 
ottu^r  impurities. 

From  the  bit  tower  and 
concentrator  the  bleach  cil 
Iiulp  pumped  through  a  line 
111  pij.  1  to  the  beaters,  valves 
1«  i;  ^  U\i-d  in  the  line  of  pipes 
In  ili-i.li.irgc  into  whichever 
bcM  1 1  r  ib  ilfsircd.  These 
lnjivr*  are  constructed  in 
tuwiT  Icirni  like  the  Meach- 
ors.  the  roll  dnd  pUite  being 
fixed  un  the  lop  of  the  lower 
and  ihe  circulation  effected 
in  the  i.imc  way  as  in  the 

F,o.  S-Espsrto  B1eachh,«d      ^l.t^^oi  'Ll^™  a'nd 
Beating  Plant.  bleachers  arranged  in  aeries. 

The  beaieni  are  made  to  hold  each  about  1 500  lb  of  dry  paper  aad  a 
t  of  four  of  tbcsccan  make  from  55  to  to  tons  of  paper  per  week. 


FN.  &-^WfBn  Enpontar. 


are  cMiiy  Mod  far  tte 
raaaitfacture  of  ooarae  papers  srhere  strength  Is  of  mooe  inpettaaee 
than  appearance,  such  aa  wtappinc-papen,  paper  for  to^rapb- 
fonm,  &c.  The  boUing  precmes  lor  them  an  similar  to  taeae 
used  for  espano  and  straw. 

The  alkalina  liquon  in  which  rag),  cspaito  and  other  paper- 
making  materiab  had  been  boiled  wete  formerly  tun  into  the 
neamt  waicr-coutse;  but  now,  partly  because  it  b 
insisted  upon  in  Ee^nd  by  tbe  Riven  Pollution  Acts, 
and  partfy  becauK  the  recovery  of  tbe  soda  caa  be 
made  remunerative,  all  these  liquon  ara  preserved  and  the  ndo 
they  contain  ntilited.  One  of  the  best  and  roost  ccooomical  of 
ttic  simple  rci:nver>  plants  is  that  invented  by  Porion.  a  French 
iIisiIIIlt.  miA  ^ItCT  him.   This  consists  of  an  evaparatin( 

iti.imU.  r  A.  on  \\k  \\<>-<r  of  which  a  few  inches  of  tbe  liquid  to  be 
i'<.-JiH)i.ii.'<l  ti-i.  liv  the  action  of  fannen  B,  B  revolvinf  at -» 
lii^ti  anil  <!!p|>in{  into  the  Kquid,  it  u  thrown  up  in  a  fin* 

^pray  ihfoui^h  uhich  the  bentcd  gases  pass  to  the  chimney.  After 
tx-ing  canteiiltaied  in  the  evaporating  chamber  tbe  liquid  flow* 
into  the  incinerating  fumaccs  CC,  where  the  remaining  sratcr  in 
driven  off  by  the  heat  of  the  lire  D,  and  tbe  mass  afterwards  iputed 
to  drive  oft  the  carbonaceous  matter.  A  oonsidef^ile  feature  in 
this  evaporator  is  Meniiea  and  Davb'a  paiaat  andl  chambar  E.  a 
chamber  filled  with  masonry  in  which  the  MnM^yMMffiac  paes 
from  tbe  iacineratin|:  fiuaaoe  ara  allowed  to  remaia  at  a  red  neat  (or 
aAor^tiflH.  AftBfWint  ntavered,  the  soda,  in  tbe  form  of  crude 
cMW^Ifc  lalMnaitaiid  ie<au«M»ad  by  boiUiv  with  ndk  of 
litta. 

Potioa'a  method  Is  open,  however,  to  the  obiection  that  th« 
whole  of  tbe  sulphur  it)  the  coal  employed  for  the  fumacea  finds 
its  way  into  the  recovered  soda,  and  forms  sulphur  compound^ 
thus  reducing  the  value  ^  the  ash  for  boiling  purposes;  in  additioa. 
a  considerable  amount  of  soda  is  volatiUaed  during  the  evaporaiioa. 
By  the  application  of  the  system  of  multiple-efiect  evaporation  to 
the  recovery  of  waste  liquors  these  drawbacks  disappear,  nnd  an 
important  chanfje  h.M  [leen  made  in  the  soda-recovery  pbnt  of  the 
paper-mill.  This  ^-.-.-i-ta  of  mulliple-eflert  evaporation,  originallr 
introduced  by  M.  Rillicus,  was  perfected  by  tbe  inventioaof  Homer 
T.  Yaiyan.  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.S.A.  This  type  may  here  be  Ukra 
for  description,  though  other  typM  of  evaporator  are  now  also 
employed,  notably  the  ordinary  vertical  tuhe  multiple  effect  cvmpor> 
ator  as  used  for  conci^iilrating  sunr  liquors.  The  Yatyao  cv^km^ 
alor  was  origin.illy  .ip|jlicd  In  the  United  States  to  the  concentrntioa 
of  the  waste  alkaline  liquors  of  paper-mills;  it  then  came  into 
ritenaive  for  the  manufacture  aiid  raKning  of  supr,  tbe  pro- 
duction of  glucose  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  The  principle 
of  ffiultiple-«ffect  evaporation  is  to  utilise  the  latent  beat  of  a  vapoor 
given  oft  from  a  liqtdd  uoiler  a  certain  pressure  to  vaporiae  a  further 
quantity  of  the  Uquld  under  a  pressure  maintained  by  nediaaical 
means  below  that  of  the  Grit.  Tbe  essential  (catitre  wUck  <Ka> 
liMuiahaa  tbe  Vanraa  evaporator  consisu  in  tbe  boiling  of  th« 
Umw  f»'te  iraataa  whUe  it  b  passing  thtough  a  series  nl  tubes, 
wnich  comthntc  a  coil  and  are  heated  externally  by  steam  or  vapeur. 
The  quantity  of  liquor  entering  tbe  coil  is  m  contratkd  that  k  in 
only  permitted  partially  to  fill  tbe  tubes,  and  thus  leavea  tooH  lev 
the  instantaneous  liberation  of  tbe  vapour  and  its  free  escape.* 
As  the  Itqtior  descends  from  tube  to  tube  it  becomes  conceatratcd 
and  redtiod  in  volume  until  it  ultimately  passes  into  a  "  aeparator.' 
where  it  bnpinge*  on  a  plate  on  disk,  whicb  causes  a  coraplete 
loparation  A  the  vapour  and  liquid;  each  then  pames  on  to  tbe 
next  "  effect,"  the  liquid  throuffh  the  second  coil  of  tube*  ami  the 
vapour  to  the  chamber  enclosing  them-  Thb  combination  of  a 
fcnea  of  tubesi  or  eoil.  and  separator  constitutes  a  vessel  or  "  effect," 
sod  tht  evaporator  consists  of  a  series,  usually  three  or  more,  el 
thaMWMlhOBeabovetheother(6g.7).  Tbe  viul  feature,  ft  will  be- 
understood.  U  therefore  that  tbe  tatewt 
heat  of  the  original  steam,  after  per- 
forming its  function  in  the  first  effect, 
is  passed  an  to  the  second  and  then  to 
the  third  or  more  effects.  In  ewch  of 
which  an  equal  amount  of  sroric  b  dosw 
before  passing  to  tbe  final  condtntir, 
where  a  vacuum  b  maintained.  T^oh 
if  the  total  temperature  be  ifivkM  three 
times,  the  result  b  a  ttiple«ffcct,  H 
four  timea,  a  quadruple-effect.  Takioc 
an  evaporation  of  to  lb  of  water  per 
pound  of  coal,  a  single-effect  appantna 
will  evaporate   10  lb  of  water,  a 

>  In  Eittlaiid.  it  should  be  stated,  k 
b  found  that  both  for  paper  hquon  u4 
other  tiquora  atinally  food  mrapec** 
tion  resulu  are  oUained  and  the  tnbca 
kept  cleaner  by  keeping  them  maer 
a  held  of  liquor,  U.  the.  RtiiNr  b  Cad 
into  tbe  bottom  row  of  tubes  mm 
to  ascend  row  by  row  to  tha  top  raw, 
(ion  iriiidi  it  fowa  to  the  sepanter. 
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liquor  to  be  cannntnted  t»  pumped  from  the  uanff  Unhi  to 
the  top  or  firu  effect  of  the  Varvaa  appentu*  through  a  Krica  o( 
multiple-cflcct  beaten,  cormpandiiw  to  tbc  numbv  of  effects  in 
the  machine^  by  mean*  of  which  the  liqnor  ia  heated  to  u  nnr  iIm 
boiliflc  point  w  pooibk  of  the  liquor  in  the  tubnof  the  tat  Act. 


Fic.  7.— The  Yaryan  Patent  Multiple  Effect  Evapotator. 

Live  fteara  ii  introduced  inlo  the  chamber  lurrnunding  the  tubes 
of  the  brst  effect,  and  from  the  setMraior  of  the  last  effect  the 
conccDtrated  Ik^uor  i*  pumped  to  the  inrincrainr. 

Any  form  of  incineraiing  hearth  can  \x  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  multiple-effect  evaporatoTi  but  one  vtrry  iiiital)ie  10  (he  run* 
tinuoui  work  of,  and  the  high  degree  of  cuncentratiou  pmduriil 
by.  the  Yaryan  machine !« I  hat  known  as  the  W4rT«;n  roiarj-  runuL-<^ 
Tnit  constsis  of  a  revolving  iron  cylinder  lined  with  lirick,  about 
II  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  in  diaineier.  The  lining  bcinB  6  in.  thicker  at 
the  inlet '  than  at  the  discharge,  the  interior  of  ihelumacc  iHcontral 
in  form  so  that  the  ash  gradually  works  forward  and  is  c\vnlit^Ily 
diichargcd  fully  liurnt  into  tnicks  for  sioia^,  or  on  a  travelling 
band,  and  so  carried  auiomaikally  to  the  diawlving  or  lixiviating 
tanks.  The  strong  lic^uor  runs  in  at  one  end  in  a  sbw  coniinuous 
atmm;  by  the  rotation  of  the  hearth  ihc  burning  mass  is  carricti 
up  the  Hoes  and  drops  through  the  Bame  again  to  the  bottom, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  rags  do  In  a  revolving  duster.  In 
this  way  all  the  labour  required  to  atir  the  ash  of  the  ordinary 
heSTth  w  rlikpensed  with,  and  the  burning  material  conea  con- 
tinuously in  dose  contact  with  (he  flame,  a  comiilcte  and  thorough 
combustion  bring  the  rcsutL  The  lire-lioii  is  situated  at  the  delivery 
end  d  the  furnace,  and  is  mounted  on  iryrks '  so  that  it  can  be  run 
back  when  cleaning  or  ret»iring  the  bnckvntrk.  'IIk  waste  heat 
is  utiliied  in  raising  steam  in  a  steam  boiler  sci  behind  tha  furnace, 
and  often  in  keriiing  the  thick  liquor  hot  after  loavliv  the  evspotator 
and  before  entering  the  ruiaiy  furnace. 

Paper-nuking  proper  fiom  prepared  pu^,  wbethet  of  np, 
esparto,  wood  or  other  nw  material,  may  be  aaid  to  begin  with 
the  operation  technically  known  as  "  beating "  which  is 

■The  figures  given  here  are  thcontical  rather  than  actual.  Tn 
practice  a  double  effect  is  not  capalih:  of  evaiMraiing  isiice  as  much 
with  I  lb  of  coal  as  •  siogk-cfloct,  owing  to  loss  of  efficiency  through 
ladiaiion,  Ac 

'This  was  the  original  Warren  principle,  but  has  largely  been 
abandoned  in  favour  of  a  pnntlcl  brick  lining  throughout ;  the  ash 
gniluslly  works  forward  and  is  discharged  as  dracribM. 

'A  later  method  is  to  build  tbo  fire-box  on  the  descending  ude 
of  the  rotary  furnace,  while  a  specially  constructed  door  and  ash 
discharge  shoot  are  proi'ided  at  ihc  arcending  side,  which  gi\'C« 
access  to  I  he  inside  of  the  furnace  and  pravidcsaUiheolhrr  essentials 
willniit  the  loH  o(  itctit  which  rewltcd  from  the  portable  fire-boa. 
do*  to  takagt  baunta  the  bnc  and  the  rotary  fumcc  proper. 


rairicd  out  In  one  of  the  various  forms  of  beating  engine  6r 
■'  liuliandtT."  I  hc  iil)ji.-ci  of  the  beater  is  to  reduce  the  fibtd 
la  suitable  lengths  and  also  to  beat  or  bruise  them 


"twMtllU  itM'iUfraiiHh  I 
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Fic,  8.— Taylor's  rjient  Beater. 

dolh  of  ihc  p.incr- machine.  This  operation  is  one  of  the  most 
imporlant  and  musl.  dLlicilc  processes  in  the  manufacture, 
requiring  experience,  skill  anil  careful  manipulaiion.  Not 
only  docs  every  cl:iss  of  fibre  demand  its  own  special  treatment. 
Iiut  this  Ircalmcnl  h.ts  to  l>c  modified  and  varied  in  each  cUc 
10  suit  the  qualities  and  substances  of  the  papers  to  be  made 
from  it, 

-iMiliouch  there  .ire  now  in  use  a  great  many  forms  of  lieaiing 
riii;in.-.  liny  .ire  .ill.  morv  nr  k?^  miclifii-.il Inns  ol  ihe  original 
Hiill.iiMfrT.  Hlilrli  ill  ils  cswrlial  dclai!^  (tilfrrl  lilde  [roin  i  lie 
lift.ikliii:  crii;!!]!:  .ilru.iily  dc-i<iiU-d.  Thirc  -irc  usually  more  h.irs 
in  ilii.-  riW  :iiid  |>I.He  ll'.in  In  ilic  Urcaki-r;  ihi-  I'.ir;  nf  ilic  |ihR-  ,ire 
M'l  ,11  ,T  i-hf,\n  anii\c  to  ihc  lly-Ii.irs  of  the  rcill  In  .iri  :is  slie.irs  in  a 
Mniil.ir  ni.iiMHT  Ici  a  jviir  of  srksors.  It.irs  and  [■hlt:t  lA  hrnri/e 
.Tre  frii|iieiuly  usid  for  ihe  hiKher  gr.idcs  of  |i;i|>or  to  avoirl  rii^\  .ind 
diri  and  In  pfixliice  a  soficr  and  loss  viuleni  acLiun  on  ihc  liliten. 
'I'lie  li[iiu  rri]Liin,il  fur  Ihc  licaliriL;  iiri«-i=i  v.itiii  from  3  lo  4  hours 
lip  to  10  ,ind  i;  and  tvi  n  nmri'.  Ili,iiin4  cnKiiics  filled  with 
iiHx-li.Tnii  al  fin  id.ili'in  liy  immtip--  ur  (>ihiTui~i-  li.ne  been  cMcnsivrly 
.idnpled,  more  [lanif itl.irly  l.>r  wurkine  cs[iarlo  and  the  other 
■ulistitiilcs  for  racs.  Fis-  H  shons  one  of  these  beatcri,  known  as 
the  Taylor  Ix-.itcr;  the  roll  anil  i^ate  are  luted  above  the  trough  of 
the  Iwatcr,  uliich  has  no  pariiiion  or  mid-feather,  and  from  the 
IriHcr  end  a  twwcrful  circulator  or  pump  circulates  the  pulp  through 
ilie  iK-ater  and  dischatvcs  it  through  a  pipe  in  a  continuous  stream 
in  front  of  the  roll.  In  the  jupc  is  fiml  a  iwo-way  valvb  ao  lhat 
when  the  Itrating  onctaiion  is  complete  the  finished  pulft  can  be 
run  into  the  sttlff-chcsta  of  the  paper  machine.  The  aammxa 
of  this  form  of  bcatrr  arc  lhat  a  qukker  and  more  (tNtrragh  tn- 
culaiion  of  the  pulp  takes  place  ilum  when  the  roll  has  to  do  the 
rtouUIc  duty  of  making  (he  pulp  travel  and  beating  it  up  ai  the 
Fame  time,  and  thus  tends  to  reduce  the  time  of  the  operation. 
AIv)  mote  bars  can  be  fixed  in  the  toU.  incrauiiV  its  effect  on  the 
pulp,  and  (ess  power  is  required  lhaalHM  the  fwl  revolves  in  ihe 
niiitdle  of  Ihe  stuff  as  in  the  ordinary  font  Of  bMter. 

Ueatinc  enj^incs  of  luiic  a  different  construction  are  now  larRcly 
used  in  Amcncan  mills,  and  also  to  some  client  in  Great  Britain. 
These  are  knou  n  -is  "  refiners."  and  the  most  imporlant  forms  are 
the  Jordan  and  KinRsland  beaters  fso  called  from  the  names  of 
the  inventors),  or  moditicalions  of  them. 

The  first  (fig.  g)  consists  of  a  conical  plug  pr  roll  fixed  on  a  shaft 
and  rt^volvlng  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  within  an  outer  casing  ol 
rorrcs[>oiiding  shape:  Iwth  the  phig  and  the  canine  are  furnished 
nith  steel  bars  parallel  n-ith  the  shaft,  liut  set  at  blighily  different 
•n^en  taking  the  place  of  the  bars  in  Ihc  roll  and  plaUt  of  the 
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at  tha  tm  Mti  of  ban  can  be  Incmted  or  reduced.  The  pulp 
Bam  into  the  top  of  the  Iwoter  at  the  •mailer  end  of  the  cone 
thtroutili  a  box  pravuled  wttb  an  arran^DmeM  for  rcKulatinB  the 
Sow  ami  pOMca  out  through  an  opening  in  the  caaing  «t  the  other 
end.  The  rail  or  plug  revolves  at  Imm  ^  to  400  levolulioM 
per  nunutc,  and  require*  a  power  to  drive  it  ol  fiDm  a)  id  40  h.p» 


Fig.  9.— Jonian  Beater. 

acconfint;  to  the  worit  to  !«■  ilonc,  anil  one  enpne  is  rapoblc  ot 

Rissing  a*  much  a*  limo  lli  «cii;ht  of  dry  pulp  per  hour.  The 
inShLind  beater  eontJits  of  a  circubr  Imx  or  uiiriK,  on  both 
iniiilc  laces  of  which  an:  fixL-d  a  number  u(  knive*  or  ban  of  necl 
or  lironM:  iniudc  ilic  tmc  a  .1  revolving  disk  of  mclal  htlctl  on  both 
•tdci  wiih  corrcsixinilini:  and  ■iinllar  bars.  The  com  act  between 
the  rcvolnnj;  unifiLilionarv  l>an  can  be  n-Kulatcd.  ai  in  the  Jordan 
cneinc.  10  ^tvc  the  reiiuirxxl  amount  of  licatini  action  on  (he  pulp. 
The  rchncr  ii  curntially  a  fmiihins  proecM  a*  an  adjunct  to  the 
beaiine  process  i>roiier.  The  ailvani.iBca  to  be  ilerived  from  its 
use  arc  a  ennMUer^lile  nvinx  in  the  lime  occupied  in  lieating  and 
the  produciion  of  a  more  uniform  ami  avtitly  divided  pulp,  par- 
ticularly wherv  a  mixture  of  dilfeienl  hbres  it  aacd.  Ily  the  UM 
ol  ihc  rrfiner  the  time  accnpied  in  the  lic-iler  can  be  rmuccil  by 
nearly  one-hall,  the  hall-bducn  pulp  pawing  through  the  refiner 
fnni  the  beater  on  it*  way  lo  the  |ii)|vr-inachine.  It  ia  noli  however, 
generally  emiilayeil  lor  the  bvM  kindM  of  jiaper. 

During  llic  oiieralion  of  lieating  vjrioun  matcri.-ils'and  chcmtcali 
are  adrtcH  to  the  pulp  lor  the  purpoan  of  titini;,  Icxiding.  colotirinE. 
ttc.  I'apcrt  for  writing  and  moM  of  thote  lor  priniini;  purpoaci 
nint  be  rcnilercd  non-absoHiciit  ol  ink  or  other  liquid  .ippiicd  to 
thon.  To  effect  Ihii  lome  lorm  of  animal  or  i^etablc  mec  or 
glue  muil  be  applied  10  the  p.ipcr,  either  as  acoatrng  on  thclinithcd 
web  or  thecl,  or  mixed  with  the  nulp  in  the  beating  engine.  The 
former,  called  "tub-tiling"  will  be  descrllied  later:  (he  latter 
which  i«  known  ai  "  ensinc.tizing  "  consists  in  hlling  up  the  inter- 
■ticca  of  the  fibrci  «iih  a  chemical  pn-cipitaic  ol  hnctv-divided 
resin,  which,  when  dried  and  healed  on  the  cyJindiTi  of  the  papcr- 
m.iehine,  po&se*>es  the  property  of  being  wiih  dilTicuhy  wetted 
with  wnlcr.  Except  iti  the  very  licM  r|ualilie!>  of  paper,  it  ia  usual 
to  add  to  the  piilp  a  certain  quantity  ol  cheap  loading  material, 
■uch  a!>  china-rlay  or  kaoJin,  or  pearl -hardening,  a  chemirally 
precir-ilatcd  form  nf  siilph-ite  of  lime.  The  addition  of  such  loading 
matctijl  10  a  moderate  extent,  nay  10  to  15%,  ia  not  entirely  in 
the  nature  of  an  adulleraiit,  a*  U  serve*  to  cloic  up  the  pore*  ol 
the  paper,  and  for  ordin.-iry  writing,  )jrinting  and  lithographic 
papers  render*  the  maieri.tl  softer,  enalilini;  it  to  take  a  much  better 
■nd  more  e\-cn  surlacc  or  claie.  Uut  if  added  in  excess  it  i*  detri- 
mental to  the  nrentcth  and  lurdne**ol  the  sheet.  Most  materials, 
however  well  bleached,  ha\'c  a  more  or  1c«*  yelbwiiJi  tince;  to 
produce  the  desired  white  shade  In  the  paper  certain  quantities  of 
red  ami  blue  in  the  form  ol  pigment*  or  d>-es  must  be  added  to  the 
pulp.  The  bluet  usually  cmploj'ed  are  ultramarine,  smalt*  and 
the  aniTine  blue*,  while  the  red  d)-ea  are  generally  preparaiiont  ol 
either  cochineal  or  the  aniline  dj-ca.  Other  coloun  are  required 
in  the  manufacttrre  al  panera  of  different  tints,  and  with  one  or 
two  caccptions  they  must  be  mixed  with  the  pulp  in  the  beater. 

There  are  two  distinct  proccsaes  of  prododng  the  finished 
paper  from  the  pulp,  known  respcclivcty  as  "hand-made" 
r»j,i-  and  "  machine-made."  The  expense  ol  maitii- 
Niniiii  (actun  of  hand-made  paper  and  the  conaequenl 
high  price  render  it  too  costly  for  ordinary  use;  the  entire  process 
on  the  machine  oorupics  a  few  minulcs,  while  in  the  ordinary 
slate  of  the  weather  it  could  not  be  done  by  hand  in  less  than  a 
week- 

A  brief  description  of  the  hand-made  procoa  win  tufhce  and 
It  win  at  the  same  time  faciliiate  the  risbt  conpRhcfnim  at 


ptMHffACTtntE 

the  machine  proccai.  Only  the  fiaett  qtialitics  of  tafi  are  uaad 

for  hand-made  paper;  and  the  preparation  of  the  half-atWl  ia 
the  same  as  that  already  descril>cd  under  treatment  ut  nifL 
Tbe  p«dp  after  being  prepared  In  the  beating  engiDe  Is  nut  iue 


Fig.  lot 


largr  chesit  from  which  (he  vat  is  supplied;  iKiort  reaching  tUi 
it  is  stnined  as  on  ihc  paper-machine  (see  bdow).  Hx  sheet 
of  paper  is  made  on  a  mould  of  fine  wire-doth  with  a  moovable 
frame  of  wood  to  Iceep  the  pulp  from  running  off,  eztendinc 
■lightly  above  the  stirface  of  the  mould,  called  the  "  dcdtd." 
To  form  the  sheet,  the  paper-maker  dip*  the  motJd  into  a  vat 
(see  fig.  10)  containing  the  prepared  pulp,  lifting  up  Just  so  mtxb 
OS  will  make  a  sheet  of  the  required  ihkkaen;  as  soon  as  the 


FI6.  tt.— Mould  ami  Deckel  for  hand-made  paper. 


mould  Es  removed  from  the  vat,  the  water  bc^ns  to  draia 
through  the  wire-rloih  and  to  leave  the  fibres  on  the  aurfars 
in  the  form  of  a  coherent  sheet,  the  felling  or  inUrtwining  bc*K 
assisted  by  a  Inieral  motion  or  "  shake  "  givea  to  the  neidd 
by  the  workman;  the  movable  deckd  b  then  taken  off,  nd  the 
mould  b  given  to  another  workman,  called  the  "  coucbcr," 
who  turns  it  over  and  presses  it  against  a  felt,  by  Uus  lacane 
transferring  or  "  couching  "  the  sheet  from  the  wire  to  the  fdt. 
A  number  of  the  sheets  thus  formed  are  piled  one  above  SBOllNt 
altcmalcly  with  pieces  of  fell,  and  the  whole  b  subjected  to 
■trong  pressure  lo  eipcl  ihe  water;  the  fdts  are  then  rtmovrd 
and  the  sheets  are  again  pressed  and  dried,  when  they  ifc  nady 
forsising.  Any  paltem  or  name  required  in  the  sheet  b  ohtainvd 
by  making  the  wire-cloth  mould  in  such  a  way  that  it  b  stig^tly 
raised  in  Ihoac  parts  where  the  paltem  b  ixrdfld  (fig.  ■■>; 
consequently  Im  pulp  lodges  there  and  the  paper  is  pm|wwlin» 
aidy  thinner,  thus  showing  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  patton 
on  Ihe  mould;  such  are  known  as  "  watermarks."  The  exptiae 
of  manufactuiing  paper  In  ihb  way  b  very  much  gralcr  Umb 
by  macUnety;  but  the  gain  (■  strength,  partly  owing  to  the  tisc 
allowed  to  the  fibres  to  ktiil  together,  and  partly  to  the  tm 
eipansion  and  contraction  peraiilled  them  in  diying,  uM 
maintains  «  steady  demand  for  ihb  class  of  paper. 

The  paper.maehine  (fig.  ia)  coiwMs  caaentiaKy  of  m»  cudloM 
mould  of  fine  wire-rloth  on  which  the  pttip  Aows  and  on  whidl  ■ 
continuous  •heel  of  paper  i*  formed:  tbe  itwet  then  poMMihraogh 
a  serin  ol  prcsa  roth  aitd  over  a  number  ^  team  heated  1  (Hoiliie 
oMd  it  b  dry.  From  the  beatiag  engiM.  tbe  pidp  b  aaagBbd 
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into  Moragc  lank*  or  tiuff-chcM*.  fitMd  with  Kvolvini  anni  or 

'OOB 

vhicn  communKatM 


coruc 

agitatorti  Trom  tbete  the  pulp  ii  putnptd  into  a  Ion 
box  at  a  higher  level,  called  the  (tuff  box, 


;  upright  Mipply 


with  the  Noia  trap  or  table  bv  nrniw  o(  a  reculatim  valve.  With 
the  pulp  ■  certain  anouot  of  wat«r  b  alkMivd  to  flow  on  to  the 
Mnd  trap  m  u  to  dilute  it  wifldtnily  to  Ibtio  o*  the  «rl(»dotb  of 


face  a[  a  npicHy-imtvlDg  ditk  driven  by  a  pair  of  need-coMa, 
w  that  the  ipead  of  tb«  (uke  can  be  altered.  The  object  of  tbti 
■hake  it  to  interiacc  the  fibte*  together,  but  it  also  aatUt*  in  keeping 
the  water  Irom  fMMiiw  through  the  wire  too  rapidly  beloic  the  paper 
ha*  been  properly  Gnoed.  Mort  machine*  Have  two  auction- 
bona  whb  Uw  "  oandy^oU  "  icw)lviag  bawocn  then  oa  the  top 


■       ■■   ■     -  ■     -          1  .7"  ..  Ii    1  i>  ..^  mV  U«L- 

Fig,  13.— Papers Makinc  Machine 


the  paper-machine.  The  sand  trap  contiiis  of  an  elevated  table 
in  which  ii  sunk  a  shallow  serpentine  channel  lined  on  the  botlotn 
with  rojgh  (clt  and  divided  throughout  Lu  length  by  a  nuoibet  of 
•null  utip*  o(  wood,  behind  which  the  impurittei  collect  at  the 
pulp  flow*  over  them  on  its  way  to  the  straincra. 

The  ttrainers  an^  nude  of  plates  ol  brass  or  some  hard  and  durable 
compoailton  with  fine  parallel  iliis  cut  in  ihem,  through  which  the 
^  ■  -  fibres  pass,  all  knot*  and  impcoperly  divided  portion* 
^"""^  remaining  behind:  the  pulp  b  made  to  pau  through 
tbcm  by  the  rapid  vibration  ol  the  plates  ihemtcTvn  or  by  a  iirong 
auction  underneath  them,  or  sometime*  by  a  combination  o(  the 
two.  From  the  (trainer*  the  pulp  Dow*  mto  a  bng  wooden  box 
or  trough,  of  the  (ame  width  as  the  paper  machine,  called  the 
"  bread-box,"  and  thence  on  to  the  wirC'Cloih.  The  wire  consists 
of  a  continuous  woven  bras*  cloth,  supported  horiiontally  l>y 
small  brass  rolls,  called  "  tube-roll*,"  carried  on  a 
■''^'^  frame;  it  is  usually  40  lo  $0  tl.  long  and  is  stretched 
atSaiK,  ijgjji  Q^pj.  ions,  one  at  each  end  of  the  frame, 
called  recpcctively  the  "  breast-roll  "  and  the  "  lower-couch  roll." 
The  ordinary  gauge  for  the  wirc-cknh  i*  (6  mcshci  to  the  inch  lor 
writings  and  primings:  finer  wires  are  tomclimes  used,  however, 
up  to  80  to  tne  inch;  fnr  lower  grades  the  mesh  U  coarser.  The 
w*ter.  mixed  with  the  pulp,  flow*  Iram  the  wire-doth  by  gravitation 
along  the  lines  of  contact  bclurecn  it  and  the  tube-roll*:  this  water, 
which  contains  a  considerable  percentage  of  fibre,  especially  trom 
finely  beaten  pulps,  drops  into  a  flat  copper  or  wooden  tray,  from 
which  it  flows  Into  a  tank  and  it  pumped  up  with  the  water  for 
diluting  the  pulp  so  that  none  of  it  shall  be  waned.  From  the 
tube-roll*  (he  wire  convey  the  pulp  over  a  pair  of  suction- bones 
for  entracttng  the  remainmg  water  from  the  web.  The  width  of 
the  web  of  paper  is  determined  by  two  continuous  straps  of  vulcan- 
iied  rubber  about  1 1  in.  square,  one  on  each  vde  of  the  wire,  called 
the  "  decket-straps  ;  the  distance  between  theae  strap*  can  be 
increased  or  diminished!  they  serve  to  guide  the  pulp  from  the 


FlC.  13.— Dandy -roll. 
RM>nient  h  tprcads  on  the  wire  until  it  arrive*  at  the  fim  suctton* 
bu,  where  the  web  is  sulliricntly  dry  to  retain  its  edges.  The 
frame  of  the  machine  Irom  the  breast-roll  to  the  firjt 
suction-box  is  hung  on  a  pair  of  strong  hinges,  and  is 
Opabte  of  a  slight  horixonial  motion  imparled  by  a  horiiontal 
Mooecting-rod.  one  end  of  which  is  eccentrically  k^vd  on  to  the 


of  the  twip  (so  called  becauM  it  can  be  made  to  give  to  the  paper 
any  desired  water-marking).  The  "  dandy-roll  "  (fig.  13)  is  a  light 
skeleton  cylinder  covered  with  wire-cloth  on  which  imall 
pieces  of  wire  are  soldered  representing  the  watermark  '•'^v 
tn  be  reproduced  in  the  paper.  From  the  last  suction-  Tff^' 
box  the  half-dried  sheet  v  pulp  passe*  between  the  ctmcbiam. 
"  couch-rolls,"  so  called  from  the  corresponding  operation  ^ 
of  couching  in  hand. made  paper,  which,  by  pressing  out  roost  of  the 
remaining  moisture,  im_pait  wflKicnt  consistency  to  the  paper  to 
enaUo  it  to  leave  the  mre;  both  roll*  are  covered  with  a  felt  jacket, 
and  the  top  one  is  provided  with  lever*  and  wright*  to  iooeaae  01 
diminish  the  pressure  on  the  web.  The  paper  is  now  fully 
formed,  and  is  next  earned  by  means  of  endless  felts 
between  two  and  sometimes  uiree  pairs  of  press-rolls ■•■**VMt 
to  extract  tbe  remaining  moisture,  and  to  obliterate  as  much  as 
possible  the  impreasion  of  the  wire-doih  from  the  under-ude  of 
the  web.  The  web  of  paper  is  finally  dried  by  passing  it  over  a 
serin  of  hallow  steam-heated  drying  cylinders  driven  one  from  the 
other  by  genrine.  Tite  slower  and  more  gradual  the  dryiog  process 
the  better,  as  tlie  change  on  the  fibre*  of  the  web  due  to  tne  rapid 
contraction  in  drying  is  thereby  not  so  excessive,  and  the  heat 
required  at  one  time  is  not  so  great  nor  so  likely  to  damage  the 
quality  of  the  peper;  the  beating  suriace  should  therefore  be  as 
targe  as  possible,  and  a  great  number  of  cylinders  is  reauired  now 
that  the  machines  are  driven  at  high  speed*.  The  cyliitders  arc 
so  placed  that  both  surfaces  of  the  web  arc  alternately  in  contact 
with  the  heatins  suriace.  All  the  cylinders,  except  the  first  two  or 
three  with  whicn  the  moist  paper  comes  in  contact  and  where  the 

f;reaiest  evaporation  occurs,  are  encased  by  continuous  travelling 
elts.  The  drying  cylinders  are  generally  divided  into  two  sets 
between  which  is  placed  a  pair  of  highly  polished  chilled  iron  mils 
heated  by  steam,  called  "  nip-roll*,'  or  smoothers,"  the  purpo<« 
of  which  i*  to  Aatien  or  amooth  the  surface  of  the  paper  while  in 
a  partially  dry  onndilton.  Befora  being  reeled  no  at  the  end  of 
the  nuchine  tbe  web  of  paper  I*  paaied  thraugh  two  . 
or  more  wu  ot  "  cakndert,  according  to  the  degree 
ol  aurlacc  or  smoothne**  required.  The*e  calciiders  consist  of  a 
vertical  stack  of  chilled  iron  rolls,generally6ve  in  number,  revolviau 
one  upon  another,  and  one  or  more  of  wfiich  are  bored  and  heatc<l 
by  ucam:  pressure  caa  be  anilied  to  the  tiack  •*  mtuired  by 
mean*  of  level*  and  Knws.  The  web  ol  paper  ia  now  wotind  up 
in  k>ng  reel*  at  the  end  ol  the  machine, 

Paper-macbinea  are  now  usually  driven  by  two  leparate  steam 
engines.  The  first,  running  at  a  constant  speed,  drive*  tbe  atminen, 
pumpik  shake  motion,  Ac.,  while  the  second,  working  tbe  paper- 
machine,  variaa  ia  speed  according  to  the  rale  at  whsch  it  ranuina 
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tobcdriveo.  TbepowercanMimcd  by  the  tmcntiuMwDl  average 
from  40  to  100  h.p.  The  dryinf  cylifiden  of  ine  papefnwcliine 
form  >  convenient  and  economical  condeniw  for  tlw  two  Mcam- 
ci^mM,  utd  it  U  GORoraary  to  «xhatiM  the  driving  engine  into  the 
dfyii^  cylindm  and  utillae  the  latent  heat  in  the  iteara  for  drying 
the  paper,  Mpptementing  the  nipply  when  ncccMiry  with  liv« 
•team.  Tlie  ^teed  of  the  machine  naa  frequently  to  be  altcml 
while  in  motion.  An  alteration  of  a  few  feet  per  minute  can  be 
ellected  by  changing  the  drivii^-ipeeJ  of  the  iWw-«niBe  goveiTwr : 
for  a  neater  chance  the  nMchine  must  be  Mopped  and  other  driving- 
whceb  nibaituted.  Arrangenenta  aft  made  in  the  driviag-gear 
by  «1iiGh  the  variouf  pans  of  the  nMcUne  can  be  ilighlly  aliered 
la  ipaed  idativriy  to  om  another,  to  allow  for  the  vannnc  con- 
traction or  espMuioQ  of  the  paper  web  for  different  Idodt  and 
thiclcBCMea  of  paper.  Tbe  aveim  ^lecd  of  a  paper-machine  on 
fine  writing-paperaof  medium  weight  is  from  60  to  90  it.  per  minute, 
but  for  printing'popcfa,  newapapen,  &c.,  the  machine  it  driven 
from  1 30  up  to  aa  much  a*  «oo  and  400  ft.  per  minute.  The  width 
«f  machine*  varie*  greatly  In  different  milli.  from  about  60  in.  to 
aa  much  a*  tjo  in.  wide.  MilU  running  on  higher  claste*  of  papen 
aa  a  rule  uk  currow  machine*,  u  .th^e  make  a  closer  ana  more 
even  ahcet  of  paper  than  wider  one*.  On  liae  writing-paper*  an 
avenge  machine  will  make  from  30  to  40  ton*  per  week.  While  for 
common  printing  aitd  otwtpapen  the  weekly  output  will  amount 


tOjg>  to  70  ton*. 


hand-made  P«P^  'od  many  of  the  beK  claws  of  machine- 
made  papers  InMead  of  being  sind  in  the  beater  with  a  prrparation 
 of  min  are  wluit  is  called  "  tub-Mied,"  tlu^  i*,  coated 


'  with  a  tolulion  of  ^Utin.  Such  paper*,  when  machine- 
made,  are  reeled  off  the  machine  straight  from  the  drjins  cylinder* 
in  the  rough  state.  The  web  is  then  led  slowly  throusli  a  tub  or 
vat  containing  a  heated  solution  of  animal  glue  or  gelatin  mixed 
with  a  certain  amount  of  alum;  after  pasting  through  a  pair  ot 
bras*  rolls  to  aqueeie  out  the  tuperffuous  tiie,  the  web  »  reded  up 
again  and  alloiwd  to  remain  for  some  time  for  the  tiae  to  tel.  Tbe 


.per  U  then  led  1^  means  of  continuous  travelliiw  Upe*  over  a 
<n|  Mrim  of  OpM  •kdeton  diunu,  about  4  ft-  »  tuametcr,  inside 
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The  chtttper  kinds  of  pnper  ar«  gtawd  on  tbe  paper-cMcluae  ■ 
tbe  calender*  aa  Man  described.  For  tbe  bencr  das*  or  snj 
higMy-giand  paper*  and  those  that  aie  tab  mmd.  > 
subaequent  gluing  process  b  miuired;  this  b  dfccted  ^^SZ 
by  sheet  or  plaie-glaztng  and  by  super-calenderinc  or 
web-gtatiog.  The  ptate-glaiing  proccs*  w  adopted  maiaty  for  tin 
best  grade*  of  writinppapers,  a*  it  give*  a  Bmoocher,  Mgiber  mt 
more  permanent  flo«  than  has  yet  been  imitated  by  the  roU-cahmfa 
In  thu  method  each  sheet  is  placed  by  basd  between  two  aim  *r 
copper  plate*  until  a  pile  of  tbeets  aod  olatea  haa  baca  limm\d 
sufficient  to  make  a  handful  for  pesriof  niougb  tbe  tinsiep  wfc, 
this  handful  of  about  two  quirts  or  48  sbcett  of  pepcr,  m  tbm 
passed  backwards  and  fonrardt  belwuen  two  cbiHed-iroH  Mb 
gcerine  together.  A  considerable  pmsure  can  be  brougjit  to  bs 
upon  toe  top  roll  by  hver*  and  wnghts,  or  by  a  pair  of  krww;  tke 
pressure  on  the  rolls,  and  the  aumb«r  of  times  the  handful  is  pncd 
throi^h,  are  varied  according  to  the  amount  of  gla*a  reqniivd  on 
tbe  paper.  The  super«idender  (see  fig.  14}  is  used  to  inucuc  thr 
plate^laaed  surface,  partly  at  a  matter  oiF  economy  in  com.  bat 
prirtcipaMy  for  the  high  surfaces  required  00  papers  for  boolm  sad 

eriodicals  to  show  up  wood-cuts  and  photographic  illua 
usually  consist*  of  a  stack  of  chilled  caat-iron  rolU.  alt 
with  rolls  of  compressed  cotton  or  paper  so  that  tbe  web  *t 
nip  is  between  cotton  and  iron;  it  will  be  wetn  from  the  iUusuwiee 
that  there  are  two  cotton  rolls  together  in  tbe  stack  for  tbe  pvritaa 
of  reversng  the  action  on  the  psper  and  so  making  both  sides  abke: 
presHiR  it  applied  to  the'  rolls  at  the  lop  by  compourtd  leven  and 
weight*  or  screws.  A  very  high  surface  con  be  quickly  givca  to 
paper  by  friction  with  the  assittance  of  heat;  the procea*  is  knoaa 
as  "  burnishing,"  and  is  used  mostly  for  env^ope  impers  aad 
wrappings  where  one  surface  only  of^tbe  web  !•  required  u  bt 
glsMO.  It  it  produced  by  the  friction  of  a  chilkd-troa  roll  on  cm 
of  cotton  or  paper,  the  ratio  of  the  revolution*  beinc  a*  4  to  5; 
•learn  i*  admitted  to  the  burnishing  iron  rolL 

At  the  end  of  the  19th  century  a  large  and  Inaeeanc  tkmead 
^rang  up  for  paper*  embossed  with  a  special  pattern,  nich  ss 
linen-nnisb,  &c,i  these  are  used  ptincipelly  for  fnncif  wikiar 
papers,  progiarame*^  menu<ards>  Ac.  Tni*  embestine  is  efcctrt 
usually  on  the  pUte-glaaing  machine,  in  tbe  case  of  litM  aad 
similar  finishes  by  encloiine  each  met  of  paper  between  t«o 
pieces  of  linen  or  other  suitable  material  to  give  the  desired  tmuw 
or  pattern  on  the  surface  of  the  sheet.  Each  Aett  ot  paper  with 
iu  two  pieces  of  cloth  is  placed  brtween  liac  piatca  sad  pasmd 
backwards  aod  fbrvaids  batimn  tbe  rails  of  ue  macfilne  as  im 
pbte-glarinf. 

Except  for  special  purpose^  aucb  for  enmpk  as  for  me  in  s 
continuous  printing-machjne,  paper  is  usually  sent  from  the  hS 
in  the  form  of  sheets.  A  number  of  reels  of  paper  ia 
hung  on  spindles  between  two  upright  frames  to  feed 
the  cutting-machine  (see  fig.  is);  the  various  web*  of  paper  arc 
drawn  forward  together  througo  two  small  rollers,  and  nppo]  iaie 
widths  of  tbe  required  by  mean*  of  a  number  of  pairs  of  circular 
knives  or  "  slitter*  ";  they  then  pass  between  another  pair  of  raikr\ 
and  over  a  long  dead-knife  fixed  acrmt  the  cutting- mac  bine,  oa 
which  thev  are  cut  into  sheets  by  another  transverse  knife  fsstened 
to  a  revolving  drum  aiKl  acting  with  the  dead-knife  like  a  bige 

Sir  of  shears.  The  cut  sheets  tnen  fall  upon  an  eitdless  travelling 
t,  from  which  they  are  stacked  in  rule*  by  boys.  It  i*  often 
necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  water-marked  papers,  that  the  sheet* 
should  be  cut  with  great  cuctness  so  that  the  design*  shall  appear 


Fto.  14.— Super<  slender. 

Tli»  ifitiim  roll  and  ihe  jrd,  6th,  8ih  and  loth  roOs,  all  reckoned 
ff'im  tliB  (•mriim.  are  made  of  highly  polished  chilled  cstt-iron; 
Ibfc  mhiitot  highly  compressed  paper. 

whlih  rswilva  fans  for  creating  a  circulation  of  hot  air;  rows  of 
sfain-ifliJ**  undrrnralh  (he  tine  of  drams  furnish  the  heat  for 
drying,  Mnw  smt  gradual  drying  Is  essential  to  this  proccm  to 
M  the  lull  lirnrflt  ot  ihs  wsing  properties  of  the  gelsttn.  In 
hand-msd*  paprrs,  itia  sheet*  are  psssed  by  handfub  of  three  or 
five  on  an  smllrw  frtt  thniugh  the  gelatin  solutioo  and  between 
a  pair  of  rolls,  and  thsn  sliiwTy  driMTon  tope  liana  or  "  tnbbka 
la  a  •taam*lwu«d  aod  wdl-veatilaUd  loft. 


JiiH*lsMn*Saa.Ul. 

Fic.  ts.— Red  Paper  Cutter. 

in  the  centre  of  the  sheet;  the  ordinary  cutter  cannot  be  rriied 

ri  for  this  purpose  and  in  iu  place  a  machine  called  a  ~  single^ 
t  cutter  "  IS  used.  In  this  cutter  only  one  web  of  paper  i*  cat 
at  a  time;  between  the  circular  slitters  and  the  tmneverse  knhrta 
is  placed  a  nioasuriitt-druffl,  which  receivM  an  oacillatinK  motfoa 
and  can  be  adjusted  by  suiuble  mechanism  to  dmw  Oc  caact 
amount  of  paper  forward  tor  Ihe  length  of  shwt  required. 

All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  before  ,the  paper  w  leady  far 
the  market  is  overhauling  or  sheetinf.  This  opcntion  conrists  in 
ioniqiou  all  spechlMl,  spotted  or  dunagad  abecti,  or  ahnttt  ^ 
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dUkreat  ihadc*  of  cotour,  Ac;  thb  enlatia  cooHiIcrabte  UnM  and 
expense  u  each  thcet  tu»  to  be  puted  in  review  •eponlely. 

  ,„__    ThU  Kirting  U  usually  periormed  by  ^vomen.  Papen  are 

aa  a  rule  torted  into  liiree  different  qualitkt,  known  rn 
tha  mda  rMMCtiwely  a»  "  perfect,"  "  retree  and  "  brake  " ;  Ibe 
beet  d  the  defective  ebeeto  fonn  the  eecond  quality  "  rctrcc."  a 
term  derived  from  the  Prendi  word  rdwer  (to  draw  out),  and  are 
■oM  St  •  reduced  price;  dteets  that  are  torn  or  danuged  or  too 
badhr  narked  to  peat  for  the  third  qusUty  "  broke,"  are  ittamcd 
t»tte  aU  to  b»  Mpu^  aa  mte  paper. 

PatMt'ff^ifitf  !n  sheets  of  different  sizes  and  is  made  up 
into  reams  containing  from  4S0  to  516  sheets;  these  sizes 
Simof  correspond  to  different  trade  names,  such  for  example 
f^pf  as  foolscap,  post,  demy,  royal,  4c,;  the  following 
are  the  ordinary  sizes: — 


Of  not  less  Importance  are  tbe  qualities  wUdi  befeog  to  paper 
as  a  chemical  snbitancc  or  mixture,  which  arc:  (i)  iti  actual 
compoiitioo;  (i)  the  liability  to  change  nader  whatever  con- 
dition* of  storage  and  toe  it  nay  be  nibjected  to.  For  all 
papers  to  be  used  for  any  permanent  purpose  these  phyacal 
and  chemkal  qualitiei  mut  uhimatdji  tank  at  legiUMlng  ths 
consoBptioii  aod  pradnctioaof  pi^m. 

In  England  and  Wales  la  1007  then  wen  307  luUi.  udag 

machines  and  99  vais  for  hand-made  paper;  in  Scotbad,  M  n 
and  III  machinL-*:  in  Ireland,  7  mills  and 'lI'macMliai,  A-lin 
estimalo  U  yhv  .-imounr  ol  capital  c-mbliliHd'kl'lta MitelMiWP' 
lurmt-il  on  ihc  ba^is  lhai  iwr^a^-  mills #(WlldflpW>tl— 

to  (^io.Oii}  and  upward,  [ler  niaLh 


1  hi.'  (able  at  loot  of  pJi 


Writing  Papors. 

Drawing  and  Book  Papers. 

Printing  Papers. 

Inchc-, 

Inches. 

I  nchci. 

12 

X  15 

(Ifmy.    .  , 

I5(  X  30 

Demy   .    ,  . 

17  X33j 

Foolscap 

Ij 

X  161 

Medium  . 

171  X  321 

Double  demy  . 

aal  X  35 

Double  foolscap 
Foolscap  and  third . 

16 

X  M 

Royal      .     .  . 

19  X34 

Quad  demy 
Double  foolscap 

35  X45 

13 

X  33 

Super-royal  . 

I9i  X  37 

17  X37 

Foolscap  and  half  - 
Pinched  port  . 

13 

Imperial      .  . 

33  X30 

Royal    .    .  . 

30  Xas 

14 

r^ti 

Elephant      .  . 

33  Xa8 
364  X  40 

Double  rayal 

35  X40 

Small  pa«t  .  . 

>5 

X  19 

OuuUeclephaot. 

Doable  crowa  . 

30  X30 

Laqnport  .    .  . 
Ooablslariepost  . 

16 

31 

X  ai 

X33 

ColoDbier    .  . 
Atlas      .    .  . 

*  XM 

Quad  crown 
tnpcHal    .  . 

30  X40 
n  Xjo 

Hediain.   .  . 

IS 

X33 

Antiqttariaii 

3"  X53 

olQuaaty. 


Whb  the  enormously  increased  production  of  paper  and  the 
great  reduction  in  price  within  recent  years,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  "  sdence  "  of  piper-niUns  has  scarcely 
advanced  irith  the  tame  rapid  strMcs  as  the  art 
itself.  Although  a  sheet  of  paper  made  to-day  differs 
little  as  a  fabric  from  the  papers  of  earlier  epochs,  tbe  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  cheaper  forms  of  vegetable  fibres  and  the 
itmUiaiy  methods  oC  treating  then  have  caused  a  great  change 
la  the  quality,  streagtfa  aad  lasting  power  of  the  manufactured 
article.  The  undue  introduction  of  cxce<.f;ivc  quaniliies  of 
nediaidcal  or  ground  wood-pulp  In  Ih:  prri'jii  i.^7o-i3So  into 
tbedKaperqualitiesofprinting-papeia,  particularly  in  Germany, 
first  drew  attention  to  this  matter,  since  it  was  noticed  that 
books  printed  on  paper  in  which  much  of  this  material  had  been 
u=t(!  soon  began  to  discolour  and  turn  brown  where  exposed 
lo  ihi'  .lir  or  light,  and  altera  lime  the  paper  became  brittle. 
This  important  question  began  to  be  scientifically  investigated 
in  Geniuuiir  ilMiit  the  year  1885  Iqr  the  Imperial  Testing 
InstUntloo  fa  BetUn.  A  scheme  of  testing  papers  has  been 
fomulatsd  and  ofRcially  adopted  by  which  the  chemical  and 
pbydcll pRKWltJes  of  itillorcnl  papers  arc  compared  and  brouglit 
10  minwncal  opression.  The  result  of  these  investigations  has 
bem  the  fizittg  <rf  certain  standards  of  quality  for  papers  intended 
for  different  purposes.  Tlieae  qnaBtle*  an  gronjied  aad  defined 
under  such  heads  as  tbe  fd|owiitt»—  1 
SiTintih,  expressed  fa  t«T«is  oT tlu  weWbt  sratnfa  iMdiJi  the 

paper  will  support. 

Elmlicily  and  Ifxturr,  tflcntiirrTl  by  elongation  under  strain  and 


liiiws  (he  amounts  and  v.iluc'^  of  ihe 
Ofitish  imports  and  export?  ol  ji-iper 
an<]  p-ipi-r-making  malcriaU  in  1907. 

Authorities. — Arnnt,  "  Technology 
of  the  PapiT-tradc,"  Cantor  Leclufi's, 
Society  of  Arts  (London,  1877) ;  Clapper- 
tun,  FTOelical  Faper-Uakuii  (London, 
1894):  Cicsi  and  Sevan.  Report  on 
Indian  Fibra  and  Fibrous  Substaiua 
(London,  1887);  id..  CtUvhst  (London, 
1895-1905):  id..  -*  T«xt-Book  of  Paper- 
JSahnt  (London,  i883) ;  Clayton  Beadle, 
CkaUffS  om  fapn-Uakint  (London); 
Davis,  TV  JtroM^bchtrr  ofPaJtr  (Phila- 
dflphia,  1S86);  Dropisch,  DU  Papitr 
UaeUna  (Brunswick,  1878):  !d.,  Fopier- 


ic  10  ctumjilin)"  or  ruUbinK 
expressed  in  ttlc 
per  unit  ei  vdIimm. 


Bulk,  expressed  in  t^  precis  terms  ol  Epetific  gravity  or  weight 


Oumitiry  ^  Papir^aStine  (New  York, 
frafung  (Berlin,_lS88;  Eng. 


|);  Heriberg,  PaPiicT' 
Evans,  LondonJ; 


Artide. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Wel^t. 

Vdne. 

Wfliglrt. 

Valae. 

Straw- aad  ^Uboants  .    .    .  . 

368,036 
■1,494 
l«4J»> 

443.9" 

.1 

5.317.954 
631  J9i 
1,134.968 

5.673315 

TMs. 
<7/>SS 

( 

Rags,  linen  and  cotton  .    ,    .  . 
Espimo  and  other  vegetable  fitans 
Weodpulp-' 

llathiniial  

«W>» 

383,098 
I9a.756 

M6,lSt 
73MH 

aj96456 
915491 

iia.ooa 
rindadiiv  other 

pni««»kfa« 
naterlafa.) 

75».739 

697>l>« 

trans,  by  P. 

id.,  MtkroskopucU  VnUrmckitnt  da  Papim  (Berlin.  1S87);  HcC- 
mann.  Handlnick  ifcr  PapUr-iabrikalion  (Berlin,  1897):  Moyo', 
Fabritation  dtt  Papiers  (Bruntwick,  Indian  BovemiDenl. 

Rep<rrt  on  Ike  Uanujacturt  cj  Paper  and  Faprr  Pulp  in  Burwiak 
(London,  1906}:  Schubert,  Dit  Olluiosc-fabrikalion  (Berlin,  1807): 
id..  Die  Praxit  der  Papierfabtikalion  (Berlin.  1898);  id.,  Die  Hott- 
sloff-oder  IlotzsckliS-Jabfit-aliiin  (IkTlin,  1898);  Sindall,  Paper 
Teckneloiy  (London,  lonj-i'yjs) ;  "  Rc(x>rt  ol  ihc  Committee  on 
the  Dcleiioration  of  rjpcr,"  Society  of  ,^rt■,  (London,  1898); 
WyatI,  '■  Paper-makinR,"  Froc.  Insl.  C.  F..,  Kxit.  (Loiidon,  18H5); 
id.,  "Siting  Paper  with  Rosin,"  Froe.  in\l.  C.Ii.,  xci.  (London, 
iaS7)i  Foper-Uakeri'  UonlUy  Joamat  (London,  since  iSja);  FeptT' 
Trod*  Jtnmal  (New  Ytnfc,  afais.  lS7>)i  fafftrrla^HuiJMiii, 
since  1876).  QTw.  W-) 

Tndia  Paper. — This  name  is  given  to  a  very  thin  and  light 
but  tough  and  opaque  kind  of  paper,  sometimes  u^-d  for 
printing  books — especially  Bibles — of  which  it  is  desirable  to 
reduce  tbe  bulk  and  weight  as  far  as  possible  without  unpairing 
their  durability  or  diminishing  their  type.  The  name  was 
originally  given  in  England,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th century, 
to  a  solt  absorbent  paper  of  a  pale  bull  shade,  imported  froia 
China,  where  it  was  made  by  hand  on  a  paper-making  frame 
generally  similar  to  that  used  u  Europe.  Tlie  name  probably 
originated  In  tbe  prevailing  tendency,  down  to  the  end  of  tbe 
iSih  cenUiry.  In  dt-scribc  as  "  Indian  "  anything  which  came 
irom  llie  Far  V.-aX  (d.  Indian  ink).  This  so-called  India  paper 
was  used  for  printing  the  earliest  and  finest  impressions  of 
engravings,  hence  knpn  as  "  India  proofs." 

The  name  of  India  paper  is  now  chiefly  associated  wilb 
Euro[;>can  (especially  British)  machine-made,  thin,  opaque 
printing  papers  used  in  the  hi^icst  class 
of  book-printing.  In  1841  an  Oxford 
gnduate  brought  bome  fi«n  the  Far 
East  a  small  quantity  of  extremely  tlun 
paper,  which  was  manifestly  mote  opaque 
and  tough,  for  its  weight,  than  any  paper 
then  made  m  Europe.  Be  presented  it 
to  tbe  OifoTd  University  Pien,  and  in 
1843  Thomas  Combe,  printer  to  tbe 
University,  used  it  for  14  copies  of  tbe 
smallest  Bible  then  in  existence — Dia- 
mond  34nK>.  These  books  were  scaitely 
a  third  of  the  ustial  thickness,  and  were 
regarded  with  great  faterest;  ooe  was 
presented  to  Qaecn  Victoria,  and  tht 
rest  to  other  pecMns.    Combe  tried 
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ta  nin  to  trace  the  sonrce  of  tlits  paper.  In  1874  «  copy 
of  this  Bible  Idl  into  the  hands  of  Henry  Prowde,  iod  ezpcri- 
mcBts  wrc  iiulituted  at  the  Oxford  Univertity  paper-milli 
at  Wohrooote  with  the  object  of  produdng  ^nilar  paper. 
On  the  a4tli  of  August  1875  an  iinprcsalon  of  the  Bible,  umilar 
in  all  respects  to  that  of  1841,  wu  pltcei  on  sale  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press.  The  feat  of  compression  was  regarded  as 
astounding,  the  demand  was  enormous,  and  in  ft  very  sbwt 
time  3so>ooo  co|»es  of  this  "Oilbrd  IwUa  pvei  Bibk"  bad 
been  sold.  Many  other  editions  of  the  B{bk,be^desother books, 
were  printed  oa  the  Oxford  India  paper,  and  the  marvels  of 
comprtsdon  Bccomphsfaed  by  its  use  created  great  tniercat  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  190a.  Its  strength  was  as  remarkable 
as  its  li^tness;  volumes  of  1500  pages  were  suspended  for  several 
months  by  a  single  leaf,  as  thin  as  tissue,  and  when  they  were 
examined  at  tiie  dose  of  the  exhiUtion,  it  was  found  that  the 
leaf  had  not  started,  the  piper  had  not  stretched,  and  the 
volume  closed  as  wdl  as  ever.  The  paper,  when  subjected 
to  severe  rubbing,  instead  <rf  breaking  into  holes  like  Ordinary 
printing  paper,  assumed  a  texture  resembling  chamois  leather, 
and  a.  atrip  3  bt.  wide  was  found  able  to  support  a  wdght  of. 
aS  Bi  witbout  j^elding. 

The  iucws  or  the  Oxford  India  psp^r  IM  to  wi^lr  ctp^bnetts 
I'V  pitlH  r  iiuiniif.icturcf^,  and  ilicrt  wtre  in  nine  milkftwd  each  in 
liiiebnd.GiTiTiany  andltaly, one  cachin  France, Holland  and  Belgtutn) 
ia  which  India  paper  was  bein^  produced-  India  paoer  is  mostly 
made  UDoO  a  Fourdrinier  machine  in  continuous  lenEths,  in  contra> 
dutinctioD  to  a  hand-made  paper,  which  cannot  be  made  o(  a  greater 
•lie  than  tbe  frame  employed  in  its  production.  The  mattiiaJ 
used  in  its  manufacture  11  chiefly  rag,  with  entire  freedom  from 
mechanical  wood  pulp.  Tiie  opacity  of  modem  India  paper,  so 
remarkable  m  view  of  the  thinnest  of  the  sheet,  Is  tnainly  due  to  the 
admixture  of  a  laive  proportion  of  mineral  matter  which  Is  retained 
by  the  fibres.  Tbe  utiaordinaiy  properties  of  this  paper  are  dde, 
not  to  the  uce  of  tpcdal  InerediCitfi,  but  to  the  peculiar  car«  neces- 
sary in  the  treatment  of  the  fibres,  which  arc  specially  "  beaten  "  in 
the  beating  engine,  soaatogtvcMrenph  to  the  paper,  and  a  capacity 
for  retaining  a  larRC  perceniage  of  mineral  matter.  The  advantage 

S lined  by  the  use  uf  India  paper  it  the  dimhullofl  of  the  wcishl  .ind 
ulk  of  a  volume — usually  to  about  one-third  of  t&ose  involved  by 
the  use  of  good  ordinary  printing  papei^Hvlthout  any  alteration 
in  the  size  and  legibility  of  ils  type  antf  without  any  \ois  of  o|i3cliy, 
which  is  .-in  absolute  necessity  in  all  papen  used  for  high-cl.iu  book 
piinring  to  prevent  the  type  showing  through.        (W.  t.  Ci.  F.) 

PAPRLAOOMIA,  an  andent  district  of  Asia  Minor,  utuatcd 
on  the  Euxiae  Sea  between  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  separated  from 
Galatia  by  •  piolongsition  to  tbe  east  of  tbe  Bithynian  Olympus. 
According  to  Strabo,  tbe  tiver  Partbenius  formed  tbe  western 
limit  of  the  region,  which  wu  bounded  on  the  east  by  tbe  Halys. 
Although  tbe  Paphlagonions  play  scarcely  any  part  in  history, 
they  were  one  of  the  most  andent  nations  of  Asia  Minor  (Iliad, 
ii.  Sji).  They  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  among  the  races 
ctmquered  by  Croesus,  and  they  sent  an  important  contingent 
to  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  480  jt.c  Xcnophon  speaks  of  them 
as  being  governed  by  a  prince  of  their  own,  without  any  reference 
to  tbe  neighbotuing  satraps,  a. freedom  due,  perhaps,  to  the 
nature  ol  the  cotmtry,  with  ita  lofty  mountain  ranges  and 
difficuh  passes.  At  a  later  poiocl  Paphlagonia  pasted  uniler 
the  Macedonian  kings,  and  alter  tbe  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  It  was  assigned,  together  with  Csppadocia  and  Mysla 
to  Eumenes.  It  continued,  however,  to  be  governed  by  native 
princa  until  It  was  absorbed  by  the  encroaching  power  of  Pontus. 
The  rulers  of  that  dynasty  became  maiteis  of  the  greater  part 
of  Paphlagonia  as  early  u  tin  rdgn  of  Mitbradates  III.  (30 j- 
366  B.C.),  but  it  wss  not  till  that  of  Pharaaco  I.  that  Sinope 
fell  into  thdr  hands  (183  B.C.).  Ftom  tbis  time  the  whole 
province  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  until 
the  faQ  of  the  great  Milhradstcs  (Aj  B.c).  Pompey  united 
the  coast  districts  of  Paphlagonia  with  the  province  of  Bithynia. 
but  left  the  interior  of  the  coimtry  imdcr  the  native  princes, 
untH  the  dynasty  became  extinct  and  the  wht^  country  was 
incorporated  in  the  Roman  empire.  All  these  rulers  appear 
to  have  bnne  tbe  name  of  Pylaemettes,  as  a  token  that  tbey 
daioMd  dcioeiit  bom  the  chleftafo  of  thai  name  who  figures 
b  tbe  Uiad  u  leader  of  the  Paphlagoolaiia.  Vnda  the  Roman 


Empire  Paphlagonia,  with  the  greater  part  of  Pontoa,  was  ndtad 

into  one  province  with  Bithynia,  as  we  find  to  have  been  the 
case  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Pliny ;  but  the  name  was  itB 
retained  by  geographers,  though  its  boundaries  are  not  distinct^ 
defined  by  Pttdemy.  It  rcaiq>ear9  as  a  sepamte  pioviute  ■ 
the  sth  centuiy  (Hierodes,  Synod,  c.  33). 

The  ethnic  relations  of  the  Paphlagonians  are  very  nacertaia. 
It  seems  perhaps  most  probable  that  they  belonged  to  the  same 
race  as  the  Cappadocians,  who  held  the  adjoining  province  of 
Pontus.  and  were  undoubtedly  a  Semitic  race.  Their  language, 
however,  would  appear  from  Strabo  to  have  been  distinct. 
Equally  obscure  is  the  relation  between  tbe  PafAIafnuana 
and  the  Enett  or  Heneti  (mentioned  in  connexion  with  them 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue]  who  were  supposed  in  antiquity  to 
be  the  ancestors  of  the  Vcncti,  who  dwdt  at  tbe  head  of  the 
Adriatic  But  no  trace  is  found  in  historical  times  of  any  tribe 
of  that  name  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  greater  part  of  Paphlagonia  la  a  nigged  OMMmtainotn 
country,  but  it  contains  fcrtOe  valleys,  and  produces  gmt 
abundance  of  fruit.  Tbe  mountains  arc  dothed  with  dense 
forcau,  which  are  conspicuous  for  the  quantity  of  boxwood 
which  they  furnish.  Hence  its  coosU  were  from  an  early  period 
occupied  by  Creek  colonies,  among  which  the  6ourIihing  dty  ol 
Sinope,  founded  from  Miletus  about  630  B.C.,  stood  pre-eminent. 
Amastris,  a  few  miles  cast  of  tbe  Parlhenius,  became  impaitaot 
under  the  Macedonian  monarchs;  while  Amisus,  a  crJony  of 
Sinope,  situated  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Halys,  and  tbtfefara 
not  strictly  in  Paphlagonia  as  defined  by  Strabo,  rose  to  be  almost 
a  rival  of  its  parent  dty.  Tbe  most  conudcrable  towns  of  tho 
interior  were  Gangra,  in  andent  times  the  capital  of  tbe  FapUa- 
gonian  kings,  afterwards  called  Gcnnanicopolis,  situated  oear  tbe 
frontier  of  Galatia,  and  Pompciopolis,  in  the  valley  of  the  Amnias 
(a  tributary  of  the  Halys),  near  which  were  extensive  ndacs 
of  tbe  mineral  called  by  Strabo  landaroix  (red  usenic)^ 
which  was  largely  exported  from  Sinope. 

See  Hommaire  de  Hell,  Voyaie  tn  Turottie  {Pari%  l85«-lS6o}; 
w.  J.  Hamilton.  RBuarckes  (London,  1843);  W.  M.  RaiMy,  HiA 
Cnt-  of  Alia  Uitur  (Loodon,  1890). 

PAraO^  an  andent  tAy  and  sanctuary  on  tbe  vest  eoot 
of  Cyprus.  Tbe  sanctuary  and  older  town  (Palaepai^os}  lie  at 
KoukUa,  about  to  m.  west  of  Limasol,  about  a  tnile  inland  oa 
the  left  bank  of  the  Diorizo  River  (anc.  Bocarus),  the  moutb  of 
which  formed  its  harbour.  New  Paphos  (Pa[rii0  or  Baffo>, 
which  bad  already  superseded  Old  Psphos  in  Roman  ttnMS, 
h'es  10  m.  farther  west,  and  i  m.  south  of  modem  Ktima,  at 
the  other  end  of  a  fertile  coast-plain.  Paphca  was  bcUeved  to 
have  been  founded  dther  by  tbe  Arcadian  Agapenor,  trturning 
from  tbe  Trojan  War  (c.  1180  b.c),  or  by  his  reputed  contem- 
poraiy  Qnyras,  whose  dan  retained  royal  privilegra  down  to 
the  Ptolemaic  conquest  of  Cyprus  in  39$  B.C.,  and  fadd  the 
Papb'an  priesthood  till  the  Roman  occupation  ht  58  B.c  Tbe 
town  certainly  dates  back  to  the  close  of  the  Mycenaean  Bronxe 
age,  and  hod  a  king  Eteaadros  among  the  allies  of  Assur-faoiai-pal 
of  Assyria  ia  668  B.c.>  A  later  king  of  the  same  name  is 
comncmorsted  by  two  Inscribed  bracekto  of  gold  now  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York.  In  Bdlenic  time* 
the  kingdom  of  Paphos  was  only  second  to  Salamls  fa 
and  influence,  and  bordered  on  those  of  Soli  and  Curium. 

Paphos  owes  its  andent  fame  to  the  cult  of  the  "  Paphiu 
geddcK"  (4  na^r&raffffa.or  4  Ha^,  in  inscriptions,  or  simply 
4  M),  a  nature-worship  of  the  some  type  as  tbe  cults  tA  Pbotnti* 
dan  Astarte,  auintaincd  by  a  college  of  orgiastic  ministers,  prao- 
lising  sensual  excess  and  self-mutilation.*  The  Greeks  idcnlificfl 
both  this  and  a  similar  cult  at  Ascalon  with  their  own  worship 
of  Aphrodite,'  and  localized  at  Paphos  the  legend  of  her  birth 
from  tbe  faam,  which  is  hi  fact  accumulated  bnc, «  catam 
wfaids,  ia  maiBcs  more  tbsn  a  foot  deep.*  Her  sn«c  also  warn 

<  E.  Schrader.  Ahk.  k.  Preust,  Ak.  Witt.  (1879).  Pp.  31-35; 

*  Athan.  c.  cranoi,  10.  On  all  these  culii  «ee  J.  G.  flaaer.  Ajmit. 
Atttt.  Otirit  (London,  1906]. 

*  Herod.  I.  103;  see  lunhrr  Astarte,  Aniaonira. 

*  Oberhummer,  Dm  Imid  Cyperm  (Munich,  1903),  pp.  loB-i  lOk. 
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aiMnm  la  tbis  d^.  Ske  wm  iwwMpptd,  nnkr  the  loim  of 
a  coolcal  itoae,  in  in  opea-Mr  nnctttaiy  (d  the  wwl  QppriMe 
type  (not  HaEke  IImk  of  Myaoaeui  Gtoece),  the  geaenl  fom 
<rf  which  ii  known  from  rqircseDUtiois  on.  Ute  gema,  wkI  od 
Komui  impcful  coitis;'  its  poutifl  plan  wu  discovered  by 
«mmioiis  in  iBSS.*  It  siflcnd  i^MMtedly  froai  earthquakes, 
and  ira^  lebuilt  man  (kn  cnce;  fn.  Roman  times  it  consisted 
of  an  open  court,  ineguhiljr  quadranftilar,  with  porticos  and 
cfaambers  on  three  sides,  and  a  HStewvy  thiougb  them  on  the 
cast.  The  position  of  the  sacred  stone,  and  the  inUrpretatlon 
of  many  details  shown  on  the  gam  and  coins,  remain  imoertain. 
Soutli  of  tlH  main  court  lie  the  icmainft  of  what  nay  be  aitfaa- 
on  cariier  temple,  or  the  ttadilioosl  tomb  of  Cinyras,  almost 
wholly  destroyed  except  its  wot  wall  of  gigantic  stone  slabs, 
t  After  the  fbundaiion  of  New  Papbos  and  the  extinction  of 
the  ChQrrad  and  Ptolemaic  dynsaties,  the  impcrtance  <tf  the 
Old  Tom  declined  rapidly.  Tbough  restored  by  Augustus 
and  icnaned  StAasti,  after  tbt  great  earthquake  of  15  ajc, 
Aod  visited  in  state  by  Titus  before  his  JewUi  War  in  79  sr., 
tc  was  ruinous  and  desolate  by  Jerome's  time*;  but  the  prestige 
of  iU  ptiesi-klngs  partly  lii^ers  in  the  ffxcqnfonol  privileges 
of  thepatriarch  irf  the  CypriolaChurd  CsecCimOl,  Cbbkchi^. 
<  New  Papbos  became  the  admlnisti^ive  ca|dtal  ot  the  whole 
bland  in  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  days,  as  well  as  the  bead  of  one 
of  the  fonr  Roman  districts;  it  was  abo  a  flourfsblng  commercial 
dty  in  the  tfane  of  Strabo,  and  famous  for  iu  oil,  and  for 
"  diamondt"  cf  medidnal  power.  Them  was  a  festal  ptooeinon 
thence  annually  to  the  andeni  taapl*.  In  ajo,  960  It  was 
attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  s^w^tip,  The  «te  shows  a 
Roman  theatre,  ampkitbeatns,  temple  and  other  ndna,  with 
part  of  the  dty  wall,  and  the  motes  of  the  Roman  harbour,  with 
tndncd  Greek  cathednl  and  other  medieval  buildinp.  Outside 
fbe  walls  lies  another  columnar  building.  Some  rock  tombs 
hard  by  may  be  of  earlier  than  Roman  date. 
'.  See  W.  H.  Ensel,  Kypros  (Berlin,  1841}  (ctanlcal  allurioas):  M.  R. 
Jann  and  other*,  Jovn.  Hellenic  Stviits,  ix.  147  igq.  {hiilory  and 
archaedo^);  G.  F.  Hill,  Brit.  Hits.  Cai.  Coins  of  Cyfmtt  (London, 
IQ04)  (com*);  art,  "Aphrodite"  in  Rowher'*  Lexum  drr  gr.  «. 
rdM.  Ifytielotie;  also  works  cited  In  footnotes,  and  article  Cyprus. 
,  Q.t.  M.) 

PAPIA8.  of  Rierapolis  in  Phrygia,  one  of  the  "ApostolTc 
Fathers  "  («.«.}.  Hb  ExpatitiM  ^  Ike  Lerd'i  Orada,  tlx  pnme 
«aily  anthwity  «  to  the  Goapda  (d  Matthew  and  Uuk  (see 
Comis),  b  known  only  thnm^  fragmnts  in  later  writers, 
chiefly  Euseblus  of  Caesarea  <H.  E.  lii.  39).  The  Utter  had 
a  bias  against  Papios  on  account  of  the  influence  which  bis  work 
bad  in  perpetuating,  through  licnacua  and  others,  bebd  in 
ft  niOlennial  rdga  ctf  Christ  upon  earth.  He  caUs  Urn  a  man 
of  man  ment^  capodty,  wfao  took  the  figurative  fangnage 
of  qiaetolic  traditions  for  literal  feet.  This  may  have  been  so 
to  tome  degree;  but  Pafrias  (whose  name  ilsdf  denotes  that  be, 
was  of  the  native  Phrygian  stock,  and  who  shared  the  cnthusi- 
utlc  rdlgioui  temper  diaiwterirtic  of  Phiygli,  lee  MtmAmm) 
was  nearer  in  spirit  lo  the  actual  Cbrlitfinity  of  the  sub.apostolic 
age,  eqiedalty  In  western  Asia,  than  EuseUus  realised.  In 
Pass's  circle  the  exceptional  in  connexion  with  Christianity 
se«ncd  quite  normal.  Eusebius  quotes  from  him  the  resurrec- 
tioo  of  a  dead  petaoa'  hi  the  experience  of  "  Philip  the  Apostle" 
—who  had  raided  fn  Hicmpolfa,  and  from  wboee  daughters 
Papfas  derived  the  story — and  also  the  drinking  of  poison 
("  when  pnt  to  the  test  by  the  unbelieven,"  says  PMUp  of  Sidi, 
hy  "  Justus,  Bumamed  Barsabbss  ")  without  iU  effect.*  Papiu 

'  G.  F.  Hni.  BrU.  Mui.  Cat.  Coini  of  Cyprtu  {London.  1904),  pb. 
Xv.-Kviti  temiM  of  Papho*),  pt  xxvi,  (other  coin*  and  Rems). 

■  M.  R.  JsnMo,  E.  A.  Gordocr,  and  otben,  /mtm.  Utikmif  Shdits, 

33i  7;  Strabo  683;  T«c.  ITitl.  3.  3  iqq.;  Jerome, 
Vti.  HUanoms.  For  the  "  Papfcian  Diamoad*  "  (Ptiny,  NaL  UitL 
xxxvH  58),  see  E.  Obeibummer.  Uc.  cil.,  p.  185.  For  the  fame  of 
Papfaiao  oil  ace  Ham.  Od.  viiL  36taqq. t  ffyM  Apkr.  3C  sqq.;  IMoie. 
0ripw4*,  xvii.  7,  64. 

*  'The  mother  of  Manaim  "  (cf.  Acts  xiii.  ■),  accoidina  to  the 
dtetlon  in  Pmp  of  Slttt. 

*  FMtaps  tbii  is  the  basis  of  a  daute  in  the  •aooadaiy  ending  to 
Mark's  Ge^KKxvi.  18).  '  ^ 


■bo  b^eved  •  Bevolting  stoey  as  to  the  aufmmUmd  CTeBiag 
of  the  body  of  Judia  lacarioL  But  if  be  was  oeduioui  of 
inmets,hewascai«fultofaisiH  on  oaod  cvidtqce  for  iriitt  h* 
aoc^ted  as  Chdst'a  own  teochinfc  in  tho  face  of  eurrot 
unauthorised  views.  Papios  woa  also  a  laonecr  in  tlie  haUt, 
later  a*  teaeral.  of  taking  the  work  of  the  Sit  Days  (ffeaoaaMra^ 
and  the  KUunt  of  PUidise  Rfctiing  aqittkilly  lo  Otiat 
and  His  Church  (so  says  Anastasius  of  Sinai). 

About  hb  dale,  which  b  important  in  Gonoedm  wltlt  bb 
witness,  there  is  Mme  doubt.  Setting  aside  the  exploded 
tradition  that  be  was  martyred  along  with  Polycaip  (c- 
15s),  we  have  the  wltiwaa  of  Iroweiift  tbM  he  wm  "  a  cols' 
paniin  (4rai;pei)  of  Pdycaip,"  yibo  was  bom  not  later  than 
AJ>.  69.  We  may  waive  bis  other  statement  that  Poplas  was 
"  a  hearer  of  John,"  owing  to  the  possibility  of  a  false  inference 
in  thb  case.  But  the  fact  that  Irenaous  thought  of  hint  as 
Polycnp'Bcoaterapani]rtnd*'eBMaof  tbeold  time"  (itKtSm 
ipif),  together  with  the  affinity  between  the  rdighms  tendencies 
described  in  Paidas's  Preface  (as  quoted  by  Euseblus)  and 
those  reflected  in  the  Epistles  of  Polycaip  and  Ignatius,  aU 
point  to  his  having  flourbhed  in  tbe  first  quarter  of  the  snd 
centmy.  Indeed,  Euaebius,  who  dcab  with  him  ahMig  with 
Qement  and  IgnaUus  (rather  than  Polycarp)  under  the  rciffit 
of  Trajan,  and  before  referring  at  all  to  Hadrian's  reign  [aa 
iiT~i38).  suggests  that  he  wrote*  about  a.d.  tis.  It  has  been 
usual,  however,  to  assign  to  bb  work  a  date  e.  i3o-r4<^  or  even 
later.  No  fcct  b  knomi  fuconsistent  with  c.  io-iiS  "  the 
period  of  Papiu's  life.  Eusebius  (iu.  36)  calb  him  "  Ushcp  " 
of  Hicrapolis,  but  whether  with  good  gioimd  b  uncertout. 

Pmpiaa  nses  the  term  **  tbe  Elders,"  or  Fathers  of  the  ChrisUaft 
community,  to  describe  the  original  witnesses  (o  Christ's 
teaching,  i^e.  th  personal  disdplei  in  piniculif .  It.wa  thdr 
tradldMU  n  to  the  purport  of  tlmt  teadifaig  which  be  -wn 
eottcemed  to  preserve.  But  to  Irenaeus  tbe  term  came  to 
mean  the  primitive  custodians  of  tradition  derived  from  these^ 
such  as  Papios  and  his  contemporaries,  whoae  tnditioas  Ptqiha 
committed  to  writing.  Not  a  fcw  such  traditima  Irenaeoi 
has  embodied  in  hb  wort  ^|iilmlHOTafet,ap  pmarriug  in  acaae 
esses  the  substance  of  I^opios's  EspoaiHa»  (see  lightfoot, 
ApoMie  Falken,  itQii  tor  these,  «a  Cgr  all  tcHi  bearing  on 
Pofrfas). 

See  articles  in  tbe  Dfct  ^  CkrUian  Bbt-,  DU.  <f  Ckria  and  Ou 
GnpdK  and  Haeck's  Staltn^Uhpadit,  )dv.,  ie  ott  of  vhidi  further 
refereocea  will  be  fouod.  (J.  V.  B.) 

MPIER  Miraft  (French  for  masbed  or  pulped  paper), 
a  term  embfidng  numerous  manufsclures  In  which  paper  pu^ 
b  employed,  praaed  and  moulded  into  wiotn  forma  other 
than  anUorm  eheeta  The  art  has  long  been  pnctbcd  (n  the 
East.  Perslanpapiermtcti£Laslongbecnnoted, and  in  Kashmir 
under  the  name  of  kar-4^aiamdani,  or  pen-tray  woiit,  the 
manufacture  of  small  painted  boxes,  trays  and  cases  of  papier 
mtcb6  b  a  diatacterbtic  Industry.  In  Japan  artidea  are  made 
by  duii«  together  a  number  of  sheets  of  paper,  whoi  in  a 
damp  condition,  upon  moulds.  China  also  produces  elcgont 
p^iier  tnich£  ortides.  About  the  middle  of  the  iStb  century 
pilfer  mtchi  work  came  into  prominence  in  Europe  in  the  form 
of  trays,  boxes  and  other  snail  domestic  articlei,  Japanned 
and  ornamented  in  imlutfon  of  Oriental  maaufaclam  of  the 
same  class,  or  of  lacquered  wood;  and  c6ntemporaneous)y 
papier  m&chi  snuS'-boxes  ornamented  in  vemb  Martin  came 
into  favour.  In  1771  Heniy  Clay  of  Birmingham  patented 
a  method  of  preparing  thb  material,  wbidt  he  used  for  coach- 
building,  for  door  and  other  paseb,  and  for  many  fimiitai*  and 
structural  purposes.  In  1845  the  application  of  tbe  material 
to  tnlemal  ardiltectm^  decoration  was  patented  by  C.  F. 
Blelefdd  of  London,  and  for  thb  purpose  it  has  come  into  exten- 
sive VM.  Under  the  nsae  of  carton  ^Smtt  sufaetaaee which 
b  essentially  papier  m&ch(  b  also  lai^jely  employed  as  a  substitute 

*  See  further  Diet,  Chriit  and  lie  Cosptls,  t.v.  The  mipposiiion 
that  Philip  of  Side  implin  a  date  under  Hadrian  U  o  mittake.  For 
the  later  date,  we  J.  B.  Ligfatloot,  Ettaji  mi  "  S»p€rnatMni 
Sdifit "  (M9).  pp.  I4»-«i6l 
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for  pluUr  bi  tbt  MoaUad  onuDaitt  ol  nab  Mtd  viBi,  «Bd  the 
ordinuy  roofag  ietu,  loo,  ue  vay  doMly  allied  in  tbdr  eoni- 
poiitioo  to  papitr  micU.  Under  the  bum  «f  cefwic  papier 
wUU,  ardJtectunl  enrichments  ue  tin  madeef  ■  «tnpo«itioe 
derived  from  paper  pulp,  reiin,  glue,  a  diTing  ofl  and  aeeute 
«(  lead.  Amoas  the  other  ankka  for  whkfa  the  Mbatance 
la  iwd  any  ht  eaunwrnted  naiks,  doUa'.hcoda  and  other  toys, 
anatomical  and  twtinVr'  models,  Mtiits'  by  fistiNS,  milliDen' 
and  dothlen'  bkxJts,  mirror  and  pfctme-fnmca,  tubes,  kc 

The  materials  for  the  commoner  dana  of  work  are  old  mate  and 
■crap  paper,  repulped  and  mixed  with  a  Hroog  we  of  glue  and  putc. 
To  thti  very  Often  are  added  large  quantitiee  of  ground  chalk,  clay 
and  iac  «nd,  m  that  the  preparation  is  little  more  than  a  platter 
held  logetber  by  the  fibrau*  pulp.  Wood  pulp  (from  Sweden)  ■■ 
DOW  largely  uwd  for  making  papier  mtchi.  Kor  the  finett  clue 
of  work  Cby's  original  method  is  retained.  It  coa«M>  of  Making 
several  sheet*  of  a  specially  nude  paper  in  a  Krong  siae  of  paste 
and  ghie,  nasting  these  together,  and  pressing  them  in  the  mould 
of  the  article  to  be  made.  The  mouUed  msss  is  dried  in  a  Move, 
and,  if  necessary,  further  similar  joyets  of  psper  are  sddcd,  till  the 
required  thickness  it  altsincd.  The  dried  object  is  hardened  by 
dipping  in  oil,  after  which  it  is  vsrioudy  trimmed  and  prepared  for 
iapanidiu  and  ontamentstion.  For  very  delicate  relief  omaments, 
a  pulp  of  scrap  paper  is  prepared,  which  after  drying  is  ground  to 
powder  mixed  with  paste  and  a  proportionof  potash,  all  of  which  are 
thoroughly  iocorporaicd  into  a  fine  smooth  stiff  paste.  The  numer- 
ous procemes  by  which  surface  decoration  is  applied  to  papier  mldrf 
differ  in  no  way  from  the  application  ol  Kke  ornamentation  to  other 
aurfaccs.  Paner  whM  for  iu  weight  is  an  eneedingly  tough, 
atrong,  durable  wbstance,  possessed  a  some  cbstiaty,  little  subject 
to  warp  or  fracture,  and  unaffected  by  damp. 

See  L  E.  And«s.  Dm  PabnluH«m  itr  P»pumaM-wd  Papttr- 
sto/-Vaam  (STienaa,  looo):  A.  WTinaer.  Dit  Jcssstwig  Bmtif 
«nr  dsr  P«#sirMdrf  MltfiiiKcAfr  <^ 

900,  noni  (itf47-«<  I?")!  VitaA  fhyiidA,  oih  of  the 
famatM*  of  the  stewtfngtne,  «u  a  nathw  of  Bkb,  where  be 
was  bora  on  the  asnd  of  August  1647.  In  1661  or  1661  he 
entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  university  of  Augers, 
iritere  ha  graduated  in  1669.  Soma  time  prior  to  1674  be 
lemoved  to  Fhris  ind  ndsted  ChriiUasn  Htqrseu  in  Ui  exp^- 
meota  with  the  air-pump,  the  tenilts  of  udiidi  (£s>MrK«tAi 
Vnidti  were  published  at  Farii  in  that  year,  and  also  in  the  form  I 
of  five  papers  by  Huygcns  and  Papin  jointly,  in  the  PkUosofkiail 
Trantactions  for  1675.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
Bxp^Unftt  Pwin,  who  had  croaaed  to  tondon,  waa  hoaptahly 
received  by  Rtwert  B<qde,  udwra  he  aaaiBtcd  In  hit  hborttoiy 
and  with  Us  wrilings.  About  this  time  also  he  introduced  into 
the  air-pump  the  improvement  of  making  it  with  double  bauets, 
and  fefdaciiv  by  the  two  valves  the  tumco^  hitherto  used; 
he  » tm,  monavec,  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  the  plate  aod 
receiver.  Suboeqnenlly  be  invented  the  condensing-pump, 
and  in  t6So  be  was  admitted,  on  Boyie's  nomination,  to  the 
Royal  Society.  In  the  previous  year  he  tiad  exhibited  to  the 
wdety  bis  fanxtus  "steam  digester,  or  engine  for  softening 
faoBca,"  afterwards  described  in  a  tract  published  at  Paris  and 
Oititled  La  ifcmiirtd'muUirUsoid  dt  fairt  amke  totda  lortes 
de  noitder  en  fwt  pen  dt  lenu  d  d  Peu  dejrait,  <nu  lau,  daeription 
dt  la  marmile,  tet  frofritUt  tt  ta  matet.  This  device  consisted 
<d  a  vessel  provided  with  a  tightly  fitting  lid,  so  that  under 
pressure  iu  contents  could  be  raised  to  a  hi^  temperature; 
a  safety  valve  was  used,  for  the  first  time,  to  guard  against  an 
excessive  rise  in  the  pressure.  After  further  experiments  with  tfae 
digester  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  Venice  to  take  part  in  the 
woric  of  the  recently  founded  Academy  of  the  Fhiloeophical  and 
Mathematical  Sdences;  here  he  remained  until  1684,  when  he 
returned  to  London  and  received  from  the  Royal  Sodety  an 
appointment  as  "  temporary  curator  of  experiments,"  with  a 
snuU  salary.  In  this  capacity  he  carried  on  numerous  and 
varied  investigations.  He  discovered  a  siphon  acting  in  the 
same  manner  aa  the  "  a^iho  wirtembcrgicus  "  (/'Ail.  Tr.,  16S5}, 
and  abn  const rocted  •  modd  of  an  engine  for  raising  water  from 
a  river  by  means  of  pumps  worked  by  a  water-wheel  driven  by 
the  cunent.  In  November  1687  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Marburg,  and  here  he 
temalsad  until  1A06.  wbca  ba  removed  to  CaascL  From  the 


tlnw  «(  Ua  aettlewert  in  Oannay  hn  ofilad  «a  na  aniw 
oone^Modeaeo  wilb  Hignena  wd  LeibniU,  wrfafa^  fa  «fl 
presetvad,  and  in  «m  ol  Ua  laUen  to  LeOnits,  ta  z6o8,  tt 
mentions  that  he  is  angagedoQ  a  marWnf  for  raiafag  wmtey  tea 
great  hd^t  by  the  force  at  fire;  tn  a  later  ooonaunicatiea  k 
speski  also  of  a  little  cairia^  he  had  coaatmctcd  to  be  ptopAd 
by  this  force.  A|^ini7Mhew»UabaBtasieaB*'baEBia," 
which  he  antldpated  would  "  pfompcly  coaipd  Fkmaee  l» 
an  enduring  peaoe."  In  1705  Lcfhnita  sent  Papfai  a  afcetch 
Thomas  Savery's  en^ne  for  raising  water,  and  thk  sAimi^ted 
him  to  further  exertiona,  wbkfa  icaulted  two  yean  afuno4 
in  the  piAHntion  ctthm  Art  aaM  ad  afaow  jtaar'adaaiirfcsii 
ejteactofaw  etraaadaai  (Caaael,  1707),  ta  lAiA  his  Ugh  psa—i 
boiler  and  its  applications  are  described  (see  Stkah  Emodo^ 
In  1707  Iw  resolved  to  quit  Cusel  for  London,  and  on  the  341k 
of  September  of  that  year  he  sailed  with  Ms  family  fnm  Cased 
in  an  ingeniously  oooatntcted  boat,  propelled  by  paddk  nbsal^ 
to  be  worked  by  the  crew,  with  iddch  he  apparently  ovecfed 
to  reach  tbe  mouth  of  the  Wescr.  At  HQadeB,  however,  the 
vessel  was  confiscated  at  tbe  instance  of  tfae  boatxnen,  whs 
objected  to  the  innaiMi  of  thear  oKfasiva  privilegea  in  tie 
Weaer  navigathm.  Papin,  on  his  arrival  in  Lonthin,  hmd 
himself  sdtMttt  teaourees  and  almost  without  frienda;  ^vIcb- 
tibns  through  Sir  Hans  Shwne  to  the  Royal  Society  tat  craab 
of  money  were  made  in  vain,  and  he  died  in  total  vhaatatj, 
probably  about  the  beginoing  qt  171s.  Hla  maw  fa  attachtd 
to  the  priadpal  street  of  his  nsthra  torn,  BMa,  wen  aba  ht 
is  oommenMiated  by  4  bmose  atitna^ 

The  pobbhed-writfags  ef  Papln.  beddes  tbosa  alrsady  wluiul 
to,  consut  for  tbennst  part  of  a  Wgennmbtrof  pnnm.  prinp^ 
on  hydiaulica  and  pnnnisttcs,  ooatributed  to  the  Jmmmal  da 
josoai.  tiK  Hamlla  d*  h  rtpMim  d**  tbe  PkOa^pikd 
yVaawtft'ear.  and  the  jleta  amdilartimi  many  of  them  wcr«  cooected 
byUnuriftaloa  AieiMfMd<H«rloltaHni(iWarfaurg.  f6c>3).alwhkk 
he  pubfished  also  a  translatioa  into  French,  SttMtifdt  dneran  fdm 
toaMoal  tptdytit  newfltsi  ssarKft  (Quael,  1605).  His  comspos- 
deuce  with  Lcibmts  and  Huygens,  ahmg  with  a  btography,  «m 
pubUibed  by  Dr  Ernst  Gerland  (Lethiicnu  and  HuygcM*  Bhtf- 
wHlud  mil  Papin,  lubtt  der  BiampkU  Papitu  (Berts,  iMi). 
See  also  U  de  b  Sauimye  and  E.  PHn,  La  Vi«  U  Us  OMmfci  d> 
Dmii  Papin  (Paris,  1B69):  and  Baron  Erooul,  tknis  PapiM,taai 
4t  tt*  mmatf  (4th  ed.,  1888). 

PAPmUO.  UUIS  JOSEPH  (t7»6-«87>),  Caaadloo  tefad 

^Htl  ji^lttrt«.j^  *  J—T*"  ^r*™".  "T"'  mamhir 

of  tbebouietrfAaaMiibly^  Lower  Cauda,  waa  bora  at  IfoBtmal 
on  the  7th  of  October  r786.  He  was  educated  at  the  ai  iiiiiiaij 
of  (Quebec,  where  he  developed  the  gift  of  declamatory  and 
pctsuasive  oratory.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Lower  Caaaala  on 
the  ifith  of  Hay  iSio.  On  tbe  iStb  of  June  1808  ho  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Asaoably  of  tbe  piewinoe  of  Leau 
Canada,  for  the  county  of  Kent.  In  1815  be  became  speaker 
of  the  bouse,  bring  already  recogaixed  aa  the  leader  of  the 
French  Canadian  party.  At  this  time  then  wen  many  gtic^ 
anoes  ia  tbe  country  which  demanded  redress;  but  each  factiaa 
was  Bwra  inclined  to  inant  upon  the  exercise  of  iu  special  rigbli 
than  to  fulfil  iu  common  tespoosibilitics.  In  December  iSio 
Lord  DaOiousie,  governor  of  Lower  Canada,  appointed  Papiaeasi 
a  member  of  the  executive  couiKil;  but  Papineau,  finding  himself 
without  real  influence  on  tbe  council,  rescued  in  January  i8x]. 
In  that  year  be  went  to  England  to  protest  on  behalf  of  the 
French  Canndiam  acainst  the  projected  union  of  Upper  aad 
Lower  Canada,  a  misaion  in  which  he  waa  successful  Nevcr- 
thdeu  his  ^>poaitian  to  the  government  became  more  aad  mote 
pronounced,  till  in  1837  Lord  Dalheusie  refused  to  confirm  hk 
appointment  to  the  speakership,  and  resigned  Ids  govemossh^ 
when  tbe  bouse  persisted  in  fta  choice.  The  aim  of  the  French 
Canadian  opposition  at  this  time  was  to  obtain  financial  aad 
also  constitutional  reforms.  Uatters  came  to  a  bead  when  the 
legislative  assemUy  of  Lower  Canada  refused  suppliea  and 
Papineau  arranged  for  concerted  action  with  Wlliam  Lyon 
Mackenzie,  the  leader  of  the  reform  party  in  nM>er  Canada. 
In  183s  Lord  (losfoid,  the  new  governor  of  Lower  Canada, 
«-as  inuructed  by  the  cabinet  in  London  10  inquire  into  tbe 
alkfed  (rimmocea  of  the  French  Canadians.   £ut  the  attttuda 
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of  tlM  vpfodtioK  rtmiined  BO  leu  hotUIe  Umd  befme,  iuid  in 
Much  1837  the  goventor  wu  authorized  to  roject  the  demuxl 
for  conaUtutioul  reform  and  to  apply  pubUc  fund*  ia  his 
eonUol  to  ihm  pmpoMa  of  govtmineiit.  In  June  a  wanting 
pvodaiiMtion  hy  the  foveniar  waa  tnimed  by  a  wries  trf 
vldait  apeecbes  by  Papineau,  who  in  Aufuil  wu  deprived  of 
his  conuniuioa  in  the  mil  It  iSi 

Pa|iine«i  bad  ibnnerly  prof  coed  a  deep  reverence  for  British 
iBatltutloni,  and  hi  had  acqulicd  n  tbioreiical  knowledge  of 
the  XMUtitiition,  bat  be  did  not  pouen  the  quaUtles  of  a 
atatcsBMUi,  and  consequently  in  his  determioation  to  ^ply 
the  atria  letter  of  the  oMutitution  he  overiooked  those  elements 
•ad  compenstting  forces  and  powers  which  through  custom 
■ad  uage  bad  been  Inooipofnted.  ia  British  inAftulions,  and 
had  given  tbem  permanence.  In  his  Catlier  csmr  he  had 
voiced  the  a^iintlons  of  a  seaion  of  the  people  it  a  time  when 
It  appeared  to  them  that  their  national  existence  was  threatened. 
In  the  course  of  time  party  strife  became  more  Utter;  real  issues 
were  lost  li^t  trf;  and  PapfaKau,  iaUing  ui  with  the  views  of 
one  0*CaOaghu,  who  distrusted  everything  British,  became 
an  anneattioDbt.  Realizing  that  his  cause  was  not  advanced 
by  penuasive  eloquence,  he  adopted  a  threatening  altitude 
iriiich  camcd  men  of  sober  judgment  to  waver  in  their  allegiance. 
Tboa  Ben  he  dnw^wf"*  as  traltois;  but  a  band  of  youthful 
cntbudasts  cnoouraged  their  leader  In  Us  rewdulitmary  coune. 
The  bishop  of  Montreal  and  of  Quebec,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  dtiscns,  protested,  but  nothing  less  than  bloodshed  would 
aatb^  the  miiguidBd  patriots.  On  the  ijtd  of  October  1837 
m  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  sbt  counties  of  Lower  Canada 
was  held  at  St  Charles,  at  whidi  resistance  to  the  govemmcDt 
by  force  of  arms  was  decided  upon,  and  in  which  Papineau  look 
part.  In  November  preparBtioos  were  made  for  a  genetal 
stampede  at  Hootreal,  and  on  tbe  7th  of  the  month  Papineau's 
bouse  was  sadbed  and  a  fi^t  took  place  between  the  "  con- 
■titutlonab"  and  the  "snis  of  liberty."  Towards  the  middle 
of  November  CoIomI  Gore  was  commanded  to  eficct  the  arrest 
of  Papineau  and  bb  ptindpal  adherents  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  A  few  hundred  armed  men  had  assembled  at  Saint 
Denis  to  rtairt  tbe  tfoopa,  and  cady  on  tbe  morning  of  the  12nd 
of  November  boalilitin  eommenoed,  which  were  maintained 
for  levrral  hours  and  resulted  in  many  casualties.  On  the  eve 
of  the  fray  Papineau  sought  safety  in  flight,  followed  by  the 
leading  tpinji*  of  the  movemenL  On  the  ist  of  December 
1837  a  produnatioa  was  issued,  decUiiag  Papineau  a  rebel, 
and  pladng  a  price  upon  his  bead.  He  bad  found  shdter  in 
the  United  States,  where  he  remained  In  safety  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  the  fighting.  The  rebellion  broke  out  afresh 
in  the  autumn  of  1838,  but  it  was  soon  repressed.  Those  taken 
In  open  rebellion  were  deported  by  Lord  Durham  to  Mve  them 
faont  tbe  scaffold;  and  altbotigb  90  were  coodemncd  to  death 
imly  ti  were  eiecutcd. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  transfer  the  responsibility  for 
the  act  of  violence  to  O'Callaghan  and  other  prominent 
kadsn  In  the  revolt;  but  Fafdneau't  own  words,  "  Tbe  patriots 
of  tUs  dty  wmU  have  avenged  tbe  massacre  but  they  wen 
so  poor  and  so  badly  organised  that  ihey  were  not  fit  to  meet 
the  r^ular  troops,"  prove  that  he  did  not  discountenance 
recourse  to  arms.  Writing  of  the  evenU  trf  1837  in  the  year 
1848  he  laid:  "  Tbe  smdiest  mccess  at  llontreal  or  Toronto 
would  have  faiduced  tbe  American  govenuDant,  in  aidte  ut  iu 
pTosIdent,  to  support  tbe  movement."  It  would  thus  seem 
that  he  was  intriguing  to  bring  about  loterventioD  by  tbe  United 
States  with  a  view  to  amwialion;  and  as  tbe  independence 
of  the  French  Canadian  race,  wUcb  be  foofeMcd  to  desire, 
could  not  have  been  achieved  under  tbe  constitution  of  the 
Americas  republic,  it  is  inconustcnt  to  regard  his  ser^co  to 
bb  feUow-countrymen  as  those  of  a  true  patriot.  Papineau, 
In  purwing  towards  the  end  a  poScy  of  Uind  passion,  oveiv 
looked  real  grievances,  and  prevented  remedial  action.  After 
tbe  rebellion  relid  was  accorded  because  tbe  obstacle  was 
mHmd,  ud  it  is  evident  that  a  broad-ndnded  sutesman,  or 
«  MM  d%rlimin*i  mdd  ban  nccomplirind  nore  for  FicBCb 
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Canada  plan  the  fiery  eloquence  and  dubkns  iwethodi  of  a 
leader  who  plunged  his  followers  Into  the  throes  of  war,  and 
deserted  them  at  the  supreme  momenL  From  1839  till  1847 
Pai^neau  Hved  In  Fnis.  In  the  latter  year  an  amnesty  was 
granted  to  those  who  bad  partidpeted  in  the  rdiellira  in  Cuada; 
and,  although  in  June  1838  Lord  Durham  had  issued  a  pro- 
clamation threatening  Papineau  with  death  if  he  returned  to 
Canada,  he  was  now  admitted  to  tbe  benefit  of  the  amnesty. 
On  bu  return  to  Canada,  when  tbe  two  ptovinces  were  now 
united,  he  became  a  member  of  the  lower  bouse  and  continued 
to  take  part  in  public  life,  demanding  "  the  iitdependence  of 
Canada,  for  the  Canadiaos  need  never  expect  justice  from 
En^and,  and  to  submit  to  her  would  be  an  eterul  disgrace." 
He  unsuccessfully  agitated  for  the  re^vision  of  upper  and  lower 
Canada,  and  in  1834  retired  into  private  life.  He  died  at 
Montebcllo,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  on  tbe  a4th  of  Septem-. 
her  1871. 

See  L.  0.  Dam],  Lit  Deux  Papintau;  Fcnninn  Taylor,  Louit 
Joiepk  Papineau  (Montreal,  1865);  Alfred  Dc  Celles,  Papintam- 
CarHer  (Toronto.  1006) -.H,  j.  Morvan,  SktUiits  of  CeltbraUd  Cana- 
diani  (Quebec,  1662);  Rows  Cjmpvdi*  »}  CanadioK  Bupatity 
ilMMHsf  AfHftr,  iS36-iB37;SirSpeiiccr  Walpole,irutafya/£MlM 
(5  vob.,  London,  i^»-)U6J,  voL  iii.  (JLCnK) 

PAPINIAN  (Auauus  PAronAmn),  Roman  jurist,  was 
mapsler  libeBorum  and  afterwards  praetorian  prefect  under 
Septimius  Severiis.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  empero^, 
whom  be  accompanied  to  Britain,  and  before  his  death  Scvems 
spedally  commended  his  two  sons  to  his  charge.  Paphdan 
tried  to  keep  peace  between  tbe  brothers,  but  with  no  better 
result  than  to  exdte  the  hatred  of  CoracaUa,  to  which  be  fell  a 
victim  in  the  general  ibugbter  of  Gela's  friends  which  followed 
the  fratridde  of  a.d.  311.  The  details  are  variously  related, 
and  have  undergone  legendary  embellishment,  but  the  murdei 
of  Papinian,  which  took  place  under  Csracalla's  own  eyes,  was 
one  of  the  most  disgraceful  crimes  of  that  tyrant.  Little  more 
is  known  about  Papinian.  He  was  perhaps  a  Syrian  by  birth, 
for  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  kinsman  of  Scverus's  second  wife, 
Jidia  Domna;  that  he  studied  law  with  Severus  under  Scaevola 
is  asserted  in  an  interpolated  passage  in  Spartian  {Caracal,  c  8). 
Papinian's  place  and  woric  as  a  Jutfat  are  discussed  under  Roham 
Uw. 

PAFPEHHBIH,  OOTITRIBD  HEnrBICB,  Cotrm  or  (1594- 
163;),  imperial  fidd  marshal  in  the  Thirty  Years'  Wat,  was  bom 
on  the  3gth  of  May  1 594  at  the  little  town  of  Pai^>enh«ra  on  the 
Altmtlhl,  now  in  Bavaria,  the  seat  of  a  free  lordship  ot  the  empire, 
from  which  the  andent  family  to  which  he  belonged  derived 
iu  name.*  He  was  educated  at  Altdorf  and  at  TObingen,  and 
subsequently  travelled  in  southern  and  Central  Europe,  mastering 
the  various  languages,  and  seeking  knightly  adventures.  His 
stay  in  these  countries  led  him  eventually  to  adopt  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  (1(14),  to  which  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life. 
At  the  outbreak  of  tin  great  war  he  abandoned  the  legal  and 
diplomatic  career  on  wUdi  he  had  embarked,  and  in  his  seal  for 
the  faith  took  service  in  PoUind  and  afterwarcb  under  tbe 
Catholic  League.  He  soon  became  a  lieutenant-colond,  and 
displayed  brilliant  courage  at  tbe  battle  of  the  White  HiU  near 
Prague  (Nov.  8,  i6ao),  where  he  was  left  for  dead  00  the  field. 
In  tbe  fcdkiwing  year  be  fou^t  against  UaasteU  in  western 

*The  family  of  Pappcnhcim  is  of  great  antiauity.  Ia  the  iJth 
eentuiy  they  were  ktiown  as  the  "  marshals  of  Kalalin  (Kalden)"; 
in  the  13th  they  first  appear  as  counts  and  marshals  o(  Pappcnhcim. 
their  right  to  the  hercdilary  m.irshalship  of  the  empire  bcine  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  emperor  Louii  IV.  in  1331.  After  the 
Golden  Dullot  1355  ihcy  htldbolh  marshalship  and  castle  of  Pappcn- 
b«m  as  iicts  of  thi-  Sa\on  elecioraic.  In  the  ijih  ctniury  the 
family  was  rcprewntcd  by  several  lines,  those  of  Pappenhcim 
(which  held  the  marKravirile  of  Siuhhngen  till  I635).  Trcutlingcn 
and  Aletiheim.  and  the  older  branches  (dating  from  the  I3tb  aad 
14th  centuries)  ol  ihc  marshal*  of  Biberach  and  of  Rechberg- 
Wcttingen-Hohcnreiehcn.  Gottfried  Heinrich.  who  belonged  to  the 
TreutlinKcn  branch,  was  the  onlv  one  of  this  ancient  and  widd]^ 
ramified  family  to  attain  great  di^tinciion.  though  many  other  nsem- 
bers  of  it  idaytd  a  Mreouou*.  if  lubocdinate.  part  m  thewstory  « 
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Gennanr,  tndin  t6i3becunecoIflndof  arr^raent  of  coliurim, 
afienrards  the  hmoiu  "  PappenheimcTs."  In  the  tame  yea, 
u  sn  trdeot  friend  of  Spain,  the  aUy  of  hb  loverdgn  and  the 
duunt^  of  his  tiith,  he  rabed  ttooi«  for  the  XtsHan  war  and 
■emd  with  the  Spaidards  in  Lombardy  and  the  Crbooa.  It 
was  h!s  long  and  heroic  defence  of  the  poit  of  Rlva  on  the  Lake 
of  Cards  which  first  brought  him  conspicuauily  to  the  front. 
In  i6ati  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  the  bead  of  the  League,  recaDed 
b!m  to  Germany  and  entnnted  hhn  with  the  supprenion  of  a 
dangeiotts  (nsnrrection  which  had  broken  oat  In  Upper  Austria, 
hppenhrim  swiftty  carried  out  his  task,  encountering  a  most 
dc^9tc  resistance,  tiut  always  successful;  aikd  in  a  few  weeks 
be  had  crushed  the  rebellion  with  rvlhim  aemity  (actions  of 
Efleidingen,  Gmflndm,  Vflddabniclt  and  Wolfsegg,  tstti-jath 
November  16*6}.  After  this  be  served  srfth  TSiy  against  King 
'Christian  IV.  of  Detunait,  and  besieged  and  took  Wtdfenbfiltel. 
His  h<^  of  obtaining  iJte  sovereignty  and  posaeaaiona  of  the 
evicted  prince  was,  after  a  long  intrigne,  defiaitdy  disappointed. 
In  1618  he  was  made  a  count  of  the  coipin.  The  riege  and  storm 
of  Uagdcburg  followed,  and  Pappenbelin,  like  Tilly,  has  been 
accused  of  the  most  savage  cruelty  in  (his  transaction.  But  it 
is  known  that,  disappointed  of  Wolfenbattel,  Pqipenbcim 
desired  the  prMlti^  sovereignly  of  Magdeburg,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  maintained  that  he  deliberately  destroyed  a  prospec- 
tive ioucoe  of  wealth.  At  any  rale,  the  sack  of  Magdeburg  was 
not  noro  discrediubte  than  that  of  most  other  towns  taken  by 
storm  in  the  17th  century.  From  tlie  military  point  of  view 
Pappenhnm's  conduct  was  cacdlent;  Ids  measures  were  skilful, 
and  bis  pemmtl  valour,  as  always,  conspicuous.  So  much 
could  not  bo  said  of  hb  tactics  at  the  battle  of  Brdtenfehl,  the 
loss  of  which  was  not  a  little  due  to  the  impetuous  cavalry 
general,  who  was  never  so  happy  as  when  leading  a  great  charge 
of  borae.  The  retreat  ol  the  imperialisu  from  the  lost  field  be 
coveted,  howcvetf  with  can  and  skiD,  and  nbsequeatly  he  won 
great  glory  by  Us  operationa  on  the  lower  Rhine  and  (he  Wesct 
in  rear  of  the  victorious  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Hucb- 
needed  reinforcements  for  the  king  of  Sweden  were  thus  detained 
In  front  of  P^tpenbeia's  small  and  newly-raised  force  in  the 
north.  Hbopentions  wen  far-ranghig  and  hb  restless  actiWty 
dominated  the  country  from  Stade  to  Caaad,  and  from  Hildc*- 
heim  to  Maastricht.  Being  now  a  field  manbal  in  (be  Imperial 
•ervice,  he  was  recalled  to  join  Wallenstcin,  and  assisted  the 
gencrsUssiao  in  Saxony  against  the  Swedes;  but  was  again 
despatched  towards  Cologne  and  the  lower  Rhine-  In  his 
absence  «  great  battle  became  imininent,  and  Pappenbdm  was 
hurriedly  tecallcd.  He  appeared  with  hb  borKmeo  in  the 
midst  of  Ok  battle  of  LQtxen  (Nov.  6tb-i6th,  16^1).  Hb 
furious  ottadt  was  tat  the  moment  succesafuL  As  Rupert  at 
llatatoa  Moor  sought  Onimwell  aa  Us  woftbiest  opponent,  so 
BOW  ftppenheim  wai^  GutUvut.  At  about  the  same  time 
aa  the  king  was  killed,  Pappenhcim  received  a  mortal  wound  in 
another  part  of  the  field.  He  died  on  the  tollowing  day  In  the 
nciise&burg  at  Lcipsig. 

Ser  JCrj^Mcftr^  m«  baimuhm  Ofatfm  I.  II.  V.  (Uunkh. 
Ibo);  HcM,  CtftfrMrf  Utimntk  Graf  r*  Pappaiktim  (Lcipiig.  1855) ; 
Ench  andGrflber,  AOtm.  EpuyB^ddM.  III.  tt  CLcipiig.  183S): 
Wttich.  ia  AUpm.4eiatelM  Bitpsfkk,  Band  n  (Le^,  1887). 
utd  wofki  tbcft  <pioWd» 

rUfm  OF  ALEXUnnOi.  Cnek  geometer,  tooibhed 
about  (he  end  of  the  3rd  century  aa  Ib  a  period  of  general 
rtagnB'i^  in  mathematical  studies,  be  itlnds  out  as  a  remark- 
able ezccptioiL  How  far  be  was  above  hb  contcmporuies, 
how  &((k  appredated  or  understood  by  ibeoi,  b  diown  by  tbe 
ahKBce  of  lefaences  to  iam  in  other  Greek  writers,  and  the 
{act  that  his  work  had  no  effect  in  airesting  tbe  decay  of  mathe- 
matical science.  In  tlm  leqiect  (be  fate  of  Pappus  strikin^y 
resefflbles  that  of  Diqirfiantus.  In  hb  CeUedion,  Pappus  gives 
no  indicatioa  of  the  date  of  tbe  authors  whose  treatises  he 
makes  use  «(,  or  of  the  time  at  which  be  himsdf  wrote.  If  we 
had  no  other  Information  than  can  he  derived  from  hb  wo^ 
we  should  only  know  that  be  was  later  than  Oaufua  Ptolemy 
«^om  he  often  qiieua.  Sutdat  luta  that  be  wai  of  tht  awe 


age  as  TbeoD  of  Afesandrla,  wfao  wrote 
Ptolemy's  great  work,  the  SyiMatt  matkmaUca,  and  Oonbhed 
hi  the  reign  of  Tbeodosfns  I.  (aa.  379-193)-  Soldas  says  abo 
that  PM>pua  wroM  a  commentary  190a  the  ma  woA  af 
Ptolemy.  But  It  would  soem  incre^ble  that  two  flODtoft- 
porarbs  should  have  at  tbe  same  time  and  in  the  aame  etjrk 
composed  commentaries  upon  one  and  tbe  same  work,  and  yeC 
neither  should  have  been  mentioned  by  the  other,  wbetba  as 
friend  or  opponent.  It  b  mora  piobme  that  P^pus^  cDa»- 
mentary  was  written  long  befow  Hieon^  bat  was  Urgdy 
assimilated  by  the  tatter,  and  that  Snldas,  through  laibire  to 
disconnect  tho  two  commentaries,  smigned  a  like  date  to  both. 
A  different  date  b  given  by  tho  margbul  notes  to  a  loth -century 
MS.,  where  ft  b  suted.  in  conntlkw  with  the  refgn  of  DioclctiiB 
(a.d.  (84-305),  that  Pappus  wrote  daring  that  period;  and 
tbe  absence  of  any  other  testimony  it  eeems  best  to  taxpt  tbe 
date  indicated  by  tbe  scbolissL 

Tbe  great  worfc  of  Pappua.  in  eight  books  and  entitled  »i»ayrr4 
or  Celkclim,  we  possess  only  In  as  Ineonqilete  Cwm,  the  fM 
bookbcinglost,  and  thereat  havtegsaffcredoonslderal^.  Studae 
enumerates  other  works  of  Pappus  aa  follows:  Xupvypa^tm 
eUwfimx^  «tr  rd  rtwapa  jSi^Xta  r^t  UroKinalam  iitjiA^ 
ffvrri^HK  Mimuia,  vorajwAi  Toin  bf  Aifii$,  im^otpmMk, 
Tbe  qnestion  of  Pappus's  commentaty  on  Ptokm/a  woct  b  dl»- 
cnased  by  Hvltacb.Po^^f  coOotfff  (BetUn,  187S),  vol  Si.  p.  dii.  aeq, 
Pan>ns  tiimadf  refers  to  another  commentary  of  bb  own  on  lb* 
'Af&Xqwia  of  DIodotus,  of  whom  noUiing  b  known.  Be  also 
wrote  commentaries  on  Endld's  SammU  (of  which  fragmenu 
are  preserved  fa  ftadot  and  the  SchoUa,  lAUe  that  OB  the  tenth 
Book  has  been  found  in  aa  Anfafe  MS.),  and  on  Plolomy's 
'AamomcA. 

The  characterbtlcs  of  Pappus's  CdUtUon  m  that  it  comaine 
an  account,  systemati tally  arranged,  oi  the  most  impanant 
results  obtained  by  bb  pwdecawis,  tad,  ■eoondlf,  Boua 
esplanatocy  of,  or  extending,  previous  diaoaveiba.  Theaa 
dbooverlea  form.  In  Cut,  a  text  npoa  which  Pappaa 
enlarges  discursively.  Very  valuable  are  tbe  qmtcmntk  iittr»> 
d  unions  to  the  varioua  books  which  set  forth  dearly  in  ootttae 
tbe  onteMs  and  tbe  general  scope  of  the  mbjecta  to  be  tnata& 
Prom  these  introducdans  we  an  able  to  Judge  of  thi  style  ol 
Pappus's  writbig,  wUch  b  eicellcat  and  even  elegant  the 
moment  be  b  free  from  the  shackles  of  mathematical  formulae 
and  expressions.  At  the  same  time,  hb  charactetistk  1  lai  iiisM 
makes  hb  collection  a  most  admirable  substitnte  for  the  tola 
of  the  many  weluaUe  treaCiies  o(  eaiUer  mathenaticuna  of 
whidt  time  has  deprived  us.  We  proceed  to  summarise  briefly 
the  contents  of  that  portion  of  the  CnllKUtn  which  has  sonrfved, 
mentioning  separatdy  certain  propoutions  which  seem  to  be 
among  tbe  owet  important. 

We  can  only  conjecture  that  tbe  bat  boA  L.  as  wd  as  book  G- 
was  concemeo  wita  arithmetic,  book  iiL  bebg  cissriy  iatiodecea 
as  bcrinaiag  a  new  sabjcct. 

TbTtbdeot  book  iL  (the  former  part  of  whbb  b  lost,  the  ad«b« 
fragment  bsgjaniaa  in  tbe  middle  of  the  i4tb  propoMtioM)  rchtod 
to  a  tyMeni  of  mumpUcstioa  due  to  Amnonius  of  iVrga.  On  dib 
rabkct  ice  NcMebnaan,  <4iM(ra  dv  Cfimlmm  (Berlin,  184a).  ib. 
i3«-im;  and  M.  Cantor,  Gnek  d.  JroO.  !.> 

Book  iii.  coo  tain*  nometricai  problems,  plane  and  soGd.  It 
may  be  divided  Into  five  •ectiohs:  (l)  On  the  (smous  problem  ol 
&n<fing  two  mean  proportionals  between  two  given  Hiws,  which 
aroae  from  that  of  dspUcating  tbe  cAc,  reduced  by  HippooaMs 
to  ibe  rormer.  Psppo*  gives  sevenl  •otoitoas  of  thb  prablen, 
iodudif^  a  Btethod  of  maldag  succesBve  approiunatioos  to  the 
•olutkm,  tbe  wgiuficance  of  which  he  apparently  failed  teaporecbtr; 
he  adds  hi*  own  iolutioa  of  the  mere  cencnl  pioMem  of  foAtg 
geootetrically  the  side  of  a  cubo  vrtwaa  content  b  in  any  ^PiWi  nt£ 
to  tbat  of  a  aivea  one.  (a)  On  the  arithmetic,  gtoesctnc  sad  bai> 
Monic  mcansbetwcen  two  Hraight  lines,  and  the  problem  of  Rpraent- 
ing  all  three  in  ooe  and  the  mme  geometrical  figure.  TbSi  »trva 
a*  an  introduction  to  a  genenl  theory  of  mteaa,  of  wUcb  hppw 
(tiitbiffuidies  ten  Unds.  and  gives  a  table  RpRaeatiag  eaaaiBlea 
of  each  In  whcJe  numbers;  {3)  On  a  curious  pioblim  aagmud  fay 
Eod.  i.  St.  (4>  Ob  tbe  inKribine  of  each  of  the  Sva  icgwar  pety 
bedra  io  a  sphoe.  (s)  An  addition  by  a  later  writer  oo  another 
solution  ol  the  first  orobtem  of  the  book. 

or  book  tv.  the  tnle  and  prcfece  have  been  lost.  s»  that  the  P» 
SfaBmehaatobeptkandbemthabssfcbariL  MAabitfniqf 
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b  Hie  weB-fatown  sentnlbation'  of  Cud.  I.  47.  then  follow  vsrioii* 
theorema  on  the  circle,  leading  up  to  the  problem  of  the  connniciion 
of  •  drcte  whtdi  ihall  circumKribc  tnree  given  circle*,  touching 

ch  other  two  and  two.  Thii  and  tevcra]  other  propowtion*  on 
omtact,  t-i.  caaet  of  circlet  touching  one  another  and  InKribed  in 
the  figure  made  of  three  •emicircte*  and  known  u  Sffi^/^M  (sAm- 
maktr$  knife)  form  the  bnt  divinon  ot  the  book.  Pappu*  turns 
then  to  a  coonderation  of  certain  propertiei  of  Archlnicaet's  •CHral, 
the  conchoid  ol  Nlcomedes  (already  mentioned  inbook  i.  ai  ■upplyixs 
■  method  of  doubting  the  cube),  and  the  curve  dixovcrecT  mott 
ptotMUy  br  Hippits  M  Etia  about  420  i.e.,  and  known  by  the  name 
4  ttf^tt-wwww.  or  qua  drat  rix-  Propoiitlon  30  describes  the  con- 
atractioa  of  a  curve  01  double  curvature  calkd  by  Pappui  the  helix 
on  a  aphere;  it  b  deacribed  by  a  point  moving  uniformly  along  the 
arc  of  a  great  circle,  which  itadf  turn*  about  itt  diameter  untlorinly, 
tke  point  describing  a  quadrant  and  the  great  circle  a  complete 
reeqiutiow  In  the  nme  lime.  The  area  M  the  wrface  included 
tetwMM  thii  curve  attd  It*  base  i*  lonnd — the  6r(t  known  instance 
of  a  quadrature  of  ■  curved  surface.  The  rest  of  the  book  treati  of 
the  tnsectkm  of  an  angle,  and  the  (olution  of  more  general  proUlenu 
of  the  sanM  kind  by  means  of  the  quadratrix  and  spiral.  In  one 
•olutkM  of  the  former  problem  isthefirtt  recorded  use  of  the  property 
of  a  conic  (a  hypcrbob)  with  reference  to  the  locus  and  directriit. 

In  book  ▼.,  after  an  interesting  preface  concemtnK  regular  poly- 
lons,  and  containing  remarks  upon  the  hexagonal  form  m  the 
odis  of  honeycombs,  Papinia  addreMes  himaeV  to  the  compariion 
of  the  anas  of  different  pbne  figures  which  have  all  the  same  pcri- 
nater  (foUowlng  Zenodomi's  treatiM  on  this  subject),  and  of  the 
voluniea  ot  different  solid  fibres  which  have  all  the  tame  superficial 
aica,  and,  lastly,  a  comparuon  of  the  five  rvgular  solids  01  Pbio. 
laeidentally  Pappus  describes  the  thirteen  other  polyhedra  bounded 
br  cqailataal  arid  equiangular  but  not  similar  pMj^ons,  discovered 

fcAI«faif■e(ka,  and  Bnds,l>y  a  method  Kcalling  that  of  AichicnedeB, 
■uiface  aiMl  vdume  of  a  sphera. 
According  to  the  preface,  book  vi.  si  lateaded  to  restive  difficnhiea 
oocorrioc  u  the  so-called  fwuit  Agrawwjwiiww*-  It  accordingly 
cani— ti  on  the  5Ma<rtea  of  Tbeeoosiu*,  the  Mamng  Spkert  a 
Autolycm.  Tbeodoaius's  book  on  Day  and  Niikt,  the  treatise  of 
AriHarehiM  On  Ikt  Sat  and  Distanea  «f  Om  Sat  end  Moon,  and 
Ettdid'a  OMa  and  PhMnonuwi. 

The  pteiiaoe  of  book  vii.  esptains  the  terms  analyA  and  syntheds, 
Bfid  the  distinction  between  theoivm  and  problcim.  Pappus  then 
CBumeiates  wnrks  of  Euclid,  ApoUoniui,  Aristaeus  and  Eratos- 
tfaenca,  thirtv-three  books  in  all,  tae  substance  of  which  he  intends 
to  give,  witn  the  lemmas  neccMaiy  for  their  elucidation.  With 
the  mentionof  thaPfruMf  of  EiKlid  we  havean  account  of  the  reb- 
tim  of  porism  to  theorem  and  problem.  In  the  nroe  preface  b 
included  (a)  the  famous  problem  known  by  Pappus's  name,  often 
enunciated  thus:  Hmnnt  fnm  a  wnmbtr  «f  UraiM  Imtt,  t»  find 
ik*  sumUric  locni  a/a  Poinl  mek  Oai  Ikt  Umtllu  eflkt  ptrptndiCKlaTt 
nptn,  or  (men  Mwmity)  Ikt  Urns  drawn  from  tf  Mi^ndji  al  pven 
inclinalitni  is,  Ms  gtMM  /mm  uHdy  Ikt  ttndiHtn  Ikol  Ikt  produel 
of  (Mom  tftkim  nmy  btar  a  amslani  ratio  It  Ik*  prtdmt  tf  Ikt  rtmatn- 
MC  tntt;  O'appus  does  not  express  it  in  this  form  but  by  means  of 
composition  m  laiioa,  Myinc  uiat  if  the  ratio  it  gtea  which  la 
pooaded  of  the  ratios  of  pairs — one  of  one  set  and  one  of  another— 
of  the  linca  so  drawn,  and  of  the  ratio  of  the  odd  one,  if  any,  to  a  fjven 
itialttit  line,  the  point  will  fie  on  a  curve  gmn  in  /ittlttnftW 
tlw  theorems  which  were  rediscovered  by  and  named  after  Paul 
Guldin,  but  appear  to  have  been  discovered  by  Pappu*  himself. 
Book  vii.  contalai  also  (t),  under  the  head  of  the  Ar  dcbmnnols 
sirMsM  of  Apolkmius,  lemmas  which,  dosely  examined,  arc  seen  to 
ba  cases  of  the  Involutioo  of  six  points;  <s)  important  lemmas  on  the 
^ritmt  of  Euclid  (see  Pousm):  (3)  a  lemma  upon  the  Snijat*  Led 
of  Euclid  which  states  that  the  locus  of  a  point  such  that  its  dlsunce 
fraai  a  given  point  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  Its  distance  from  a  given 
straight  Una  is  a  conic,  and  is  followed  by  proofs  that  the  conic  is  a 
parabola,  ellipse,  or  hyperbola  according  as  the  coostant  ndo  b 
equal  to,  less  than  or  greater  than  i  (the  first  recorded  proofs  of  the 
propettiaa,  which  do  not  appear  in  ApolloniusV 

Lastly,  book  viii.  treats  principally  of  mechanics,  the  properties 
of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  some  mechanical  powcie.  Interspersed 
are  some  qoBstwns  01  pure  jwiaeiry.  Fropesstion  14  shows  how 
to  draw  an  ellipee  thraugh  fie*  aiwi  ninta,  and  Vnp,  Ij-^ves  a 
simple  constrtictioalkvtMMesaiMiollqisewbenapKwof  Goqucsta 
diameters  are  givaik 

AuTuoirrns.— Of  the  wbofe  work  ot  Rappua  the  bcM  odiiloa  is 
that  of  Hultsdu  bsaiii«  the  titis  FaMt  atamdrnii  ttOteHtmii 
tnat  tuptnmd  a  liirii  aMisaMrsfMi  tiiiU  iattsa  i^prmHtm 
h  eammtnltiiia  telrsnl  PrUtriait  BtiHik  (Beriin,  iSt^iS?*). 
Pratrtoualy  the  cuira  ontlectioa  had  faeea  publiihed  oaly  in  a  LatM 
nnsUoa.  Pafpi  aloandrM  awltrsialiMS  rsBifthaw  •  Ptdtrita 
CbaMwndasa  fttiwafs  w  laknnm  gmnmi  tt  tammttlanit  Hint- 
tralat  l^ttmn,  igH)  (nariMad  at  Venice,  1589.  and  Pssam,  ttes). 
A  seoowi  Oaferior)  afiuon  of  thia  woric  wm  pidilisfasd  by  Casolus 
UanolesMua. 

Of  books  which  rattala  parts  of  P^ipos's  work,  or  treat  Itwden- 
taMyof  lt.waniayniantioatliefoOowiB|litks;  U}Ptfpiaiifndr%mi 
^tlltttia9$$  sssUbaMiikttS  Mttnc  ftintnm  fvsssodiaifJSiesiL  Jos*  Sitt^ 


tnann,  libri  jntnH  pari  aflsrs  fParWis,  lS«4).  (a)  Pappi ^txandrint 
li'^undi  libri  m^lhemalitat  etIUciitnu  JranmiUtm  e  (tdier  US. 
tdidn  lahnum  juit  noUtqat  iUuttratil  Jokannei  WaUti  (Oxonii, 
Ibm).  Ij)  Apoll<ini%  ptriaei  dt  ucUont  roMnii  libridut  ex  arabito 
MSu  lalilii  vf'ii.  :uudnnl  etusdem  dt  lecltone  spalii  librt  duo  reili* 
tuti.  (irifmillilur  I'lippi  altxandrtni  praefatw  ad  Vll^^  ttUetitnu 
tnallumaluac,  nunc  fMvnaai  grosH  sdila.'  caia  InoNsMiM  ttiudtm 
Pappi  ad  hot  ApoStmi  lihrta,  opera  tt  tindia  Eimnnd*  UaUej 
(0>uinii.  1706).  (4I  Der  SammlMnt  dtt  Pappnt  ten  Attxandnim 
lubenles  und  iu:hlis  Buek  jpUtkittk  nnd  dtntxk.  published  by  C.  I. 
Ctrharc^i.  HjIIc,  i8fl.  (5)  The  portions  relating  to  Apollomu^  are 
tcprmuii  iu  li<:ibcrg'a^petimtiu,  iL  lol  sqq.  (T- U  H  ) 

PAPUU8  (Malay  papihsak  or  pwDOk-pimai.  "friuled,'* 
"woolly-hatred,"  in  reference  to  thdr  chanctemtic  hair* 
dressing),  the  name  ^vea  to  the  petqde  of  New  Guinea  and  the 
other  islaodi  of  Mctaneria.  The  pure  Papttao  seems  to  be 
confined  to  the  north-wcstem  part  of  New  Guinea,  and  pottfbly 
the  interior.  But  Papuans  ol  mixed  blood  are  found  thtoutfiout 
the  bland  (tmlen  the  Kamnt  be  of  Negrito  atodt),  and  fton 
Flores  in  ibe  west  to  Fiji  in  the  east.  The  ethaoki^ca]  affinllies 
of  the  Papuans  have  not  been  satisTactority  settled.  Physically 
they  are  negroid  in  type,  and  while  tribes  allied  to  the  Papuans 
have  been  traced  through  Timor,  Fktrcs  and  the  hilhlands  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula  to  the  Deccan  M  India,  these  "Oriental 
Degroes,**  at  tbey  have  been  caHed,  have  many  curioa  resem- 
blances with  some  East  African  tribes.  Bc^dcs  the  appearance 
of  Ibe  hair,  the  raised  cicatikes,  Ihe  belief  in  omens  aiid  sorcery, 
the  practices  for  testing  the  courage  of  youths,  &c.,  they  an 
equally  rude,  meny  and  boisterous,  but  amenable  to  discipline, 
and  irith  decided  attistk  tastes  aiul  foculty.  Several  tif  the 
above  practices  are  common  to  the  AustraUans,  wbo,  thou^ 
gencially  inferior,  have  many  points  of  resemblance  (osteological 
and  other)  with  Papuans,  to  whom  the  cztina  Tasmtniaoa 
were  siQl  more  closely  allied.  It  may  be  that  fi«m  u  indigeoaii* 
Negrito  stock  of  iIm  Indian  arcfaipefago  both  negroes  and 
Papuans  sprang,  and  that  the  latter  are  an  otiginal  croaa  between 
the  Negrito  and  the  immigrating  Caucasian  who  paiied  eastwud 
to  found  the  great  Polynesian  race.' 

The  typical  Papuan  is  distinctly  tall,  far  exceeding  the  average 
Malay  height,  and  'a  seldom  shorter,  often  taller,  than  the 
European.  He  is  Strongly  buQl,  somewhat  "^>ur-heeled." 
He  varies  in  colour  from  a  sooty-brown  to  a  black,  little  lesa 
intense  than  that  of  the  tlarkcst  negro.  He  baa  a  small  doUcbo- 
cephaloua  head,  prominent  nose  somewhat  curved  and  hi^, 
but  depressed  at  the  Up,  high  narrow  forehead  irith  projecting 
brows,  oval  face  and  dark  eyes.  The  jaw  projects  and  the  hps 
are  fuIL  His  hair  b  black  and  frixsly,  wtnn  generally  in  a  mop^ 
often  of  large  dimensions,  but  sometimes  worked  into  ptaJts 
with  grease  or  mad.  On  some  islands  the  men  collect  their  hair 
into  smaO  btmches,  and  carefully  bind  each  bunch  round  with 
fine  vegetable  fibre  from  the  roots  up  to  within  about  two  tncbca 
from  the  end.  Dr  Turner*  ^vcs  a  good  description  of  this 
process.  He  once  coimtcd  the  bunches  on  a  young  man's  bead, 
and  found  nearly  seven  hundred.  There  fa  uaually  Ultle  hair 
OB  the  face,  but  chest,  leei  and  fim«m»  an  souiaUy  Unute, 
the  hair  short  and  crisp. 

The  constitution  of  society  is  everywhere  simple.  The 

^  Huxley  believed  that  the  Papoans  were  more  closely  aBled  to 
the  negroes  of  Africa  thaji  any  other  race.  Later  scientists  bar* 
endeavoured  to  identify  the  Papuans  with  the  Negritos  of  the 
PhBlppines  and  the  Semangs  of  the  Maby  Peninsula.  Alfred 
RiHsel  Wallace  proooanced  against  thb  hypothews  in  an  appendix 
to  hb  Malay  ArtMpttatt  (iMs  ed.,  p.  603),  whctv  be  observes  that 
"  the  black,  wodty^batfed  races  of  the  PhQlppinca  and  the  Maby 
Pwilnsub  . . .  have  Kith  afinity  or  resembbnoe  to  the  Papuans." 
Dr  A.  B-  Meyer,  who  cpent  seveni  year*  in  the  Maby  Arcliipebgo 
and  New  Cuiaea,  dewloped  a  cootrary  conclusion  in  bis  Dit  tittriitt 
dtt  PUippmtm  ittjt),  boUiag  that  the  Nenitoa  nod  Papuans  an 
Uentical,  and  tnt  ponriUy.  or  even  Hob^y,  the  fotesar  an  a* 
oflsboot  of  the  latter,  UfcesoneotbvPolyncdBnblattden.  A.C 
Haddon,  discussing,  in  Italmrt  (September  tSw),  a  later  paper  by 
Dr  Meyer  in  Eiq^  on  the  samewblcct  Wtt  Ditlribm£n  ef  ikt 
Nefftlot,  Ehesden,  i>m)>  practically  adopted  Meyer's  views,  alter 
an  mdependeat  exanuwtiaa  of  nummus  sfcols.  As  to  bow  th* 
Papuans,  wbo  are  the  aboripnes  of  New  Guinent  may  ha«*  peopled 
other  and  noch  more  distant  blandi,  inforoMtion  islaGUag. 

*  Martsss  Kasn  im  t^tjmtiit.  pp.  77. 7*- 
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people  live  ia  vflUge  cooumaitlM  iriMc  mtaibta  appeu  to  be 
more  or  Icn  iatcr-reUted.  Tbtn  *n  no  prieiti  ud  no  hendi- 
tuy  duds,  tbouih  among  the  Ktore  advanced  tribes  nnk  a 
bcRditaiy.  Totembtic  dans  have  been  observed  in  Torre* 
■tiait.  and  oo  tbe  Fiaach  and  west  coasts.  Chicfship  is  quite 
nnreeognised,  except  on  the  Keriwina  Islands.  PoHOsions, 
such  as  gardens,  bouses,  pigs,  &c,  belong  to  individuals  and  not 
to  the  community,  and  pass  to  the  owner's  heiis,  wlfo  diflcr  in 
cdaliooahip  ia  different  districts.  The  land  within  certain 
boundaries  belongs  to  the  tribe,  but  a  member  may  take  pa«ea- 
sioa  of  any  unappropriated  portion.  There  are  certain  degrees 
ol  relatioiuhip  within  which  a  man  may  not  marry.  In  some 
districts  he  may  not  marry  into  his  own  village,  or  into  hii 
OMther's  tribe;  in  others  be  may  select  a  wile  from  certain 
tribes  only.  Payment,  or  a  present,  is  always  made  for  a  wife 
to  her  father,  brother  or  guardian  (who  is  generally  her  maternal 
unde).  Presents  arc  also  often  made  to  the  bride.  Polygamy 
is  pnctised,  but  not  frequently,  aitd  from  the  wife  (ot  wives) 
there  cones  no  opposition.  The  child  belongs  sometimes  to 
tbe  netbcr's,  iometimcs  to  the  father's  tribe.  The  Papuan 
wonan,  who  is,  as  a  rule,  more  modest  than  the  Polynesian,  is 
the  hosschold  drudge,  and  does  the  greater  part  of  the  outdoor 
work,  but  the  man  assists  in  clearing  new  gardens  and  in  di^png 
and  planting  the  soil. 

In  western  New  Guinea,  according  to  the  Dutch  lUMioiMries, 
there  is  a  vague  notion  of  a  univcnal  ipirit,  practically  repreaenicd 
by  Mveral  malevolent  powen,  ai  l/amnn,  the  moit 
^^TI^  powerful,  who  rewde*  in  the  woodi;  fifaniofe,  in  the 
^  doudi,  above  the  trees,  a  tort  ot  Eri-Konig  who  carries 
off  chDdten;  FaJtnili.  in  the  rock*  by  the  sea,  who  n\mea  storms. 
As  a  protectiun  against  rhew  the  pfoplt  comtmct — having  first 
with  much  ceremony  choaen  a  tree  for  the  purpow — certain  rude 
ims^  called  karwars,  each  representing  a  rKcntly  dead  pro- 
genitor, whose  spirit  b  then  invoked  to  occupy  The  image  and 
protect  them  againtl  their  enemies  and  give  succew  to  their 
undcrtaldngi^  The  karwar  is  about  a  foot  high,  with  bead  dis- 
pniportionatdy  lacae:  the  male  figures  are  sometimes  repre«enled 
with  a  near  aiid  slueld,  the  female  holding  a  snake.  They  observe 
omens,  have  magicians  and  rain  nttbuii  aad  sometimes  rMnn  to 
acdeal  to  diseover  a  oime.  Tempin  fat  «sUed)  are  lourut  in  the 
north  and  west,  built  like  the  bouses,  but  larger,  the  pllci  bring 
carved  into  figures,  and  the  roof-beams  and  other  prominent  points 
decorated  with  representations  of  crocMtilcs  or  lisai^s,  coarse  human 
fignres,  and  other  grotesque  ornamentation:  but  their  use  ii  not 
CHnr.  Neither  temples  nor  imagn  (except  t-mall  figures  worn  as 
■mutets)  occur  among  the  people  ci  the  souili-cisi ;  but  they  have  a 
great  dread  of  de(»rted  spirits,  especially  ihuM'  of  the  honlle  Inland 
tribes,  and  of  a  being  called  Vata,  who  causes  disease  and  death. 

All  I^puans  believe  that  whhin  them  resides  an  invisible  other 
sdf,  or  spirit,  srhidi  may  occaMOtully  leave  the  body  in  the  hours 
of  sleep  and  after  death  hovers  for  wmc  period  lci<t  mund  the 
scenes  of  its  embodied  life.  Thisglio^i  .irtiimo-;  sup«ii.iri.ir.il  imni-n, 
which  at  any  time  it  msy  return  in  i-ifr.  i-o  inimi..illv  iri  roldiiuns 
or  acquaintances  who  o<fend  it.  In  ih-  djrk.  and  In  iIh-  dcpihi  of 
loreus  or  mountains,  malevolent— never  enb'^dicd— ;pin(»  love 
to  be  abrosd.  These  arc  the  spirits  which,  i.ikiiiL,-  up  ihcir  abode 
in  a  village,  cause  diseax  and  death;  and  to  escape  Irum  iuch  attacks 
the  inhabitants  may  fly  the  vjlUge  lor  good,  and,  by  dwelliiy 
scattered  in  the  lecessesM  the  forest  lore  time  bclore  chooanK  a  new 
■le,  they  hope  to  throw  their  enemy  off  their  trail.  Spirits  of  rvil, 
but  net  of  wood,  therefore  require  to  be  propitiated.  Ibe  pov.  tn 
of  natorc— thunder,  ligbuing  and  stam,  all  suppoaed  to  be  cui:«d 
by  evH  and  angry  spMu--wehcld'lB  the  gieatestdtead.  Under  ibe 
aicgesy  of  idigious  obscrvaaosa  may  psduM  eone  those  hdd 
prevMMslv  to  the  departure  ol  the  gieag  tnoiiig  or  iaAsM  Beet: 
their  tahoo-proclatmtag  customs,  their  oeremonial  and  sscred 
iniliation  ceremonies  (or  boys  and  c'.rU  m  r  ichinj  puberty,  when 
ntasks  are  worn  and  the  "  bull-roarer  "  swuoc,  as  alio  thabarvest 
festivals,  at  which  great  trophies  of  the  produce  of  fidd  and  forest 
are  erected,  preparatory  to  a  big  (cast  enlivened  with  mink  and 
dancing.  In  the  north  and  northeast  of  New  Guinea  ancestor- 
worthip  Is  widely  practiiad.  Amulets  are  worn  to  cnaorc  bucccm 
In  buying,  selling,  huntinc,  fisUng  and  in  war,  sa  well  as  for  protection 
against  <vil.  CucuaKiMaa  is  pracdnd  in  some  rqpooa.  Although 
some  of  the  coast  peoples  are  nominally  Mahommedus,  and  nine 
few  converts  to  Chrisliaaity  have  been  made,  the  vast  majority  of 
Papuans  remain  pagan. 

TbedemI  aretSsposed  of  in  varieiM  srayst  The  iplrit  b  so^posad 
not  to  leave  the  body  immediately,  and  a  corpse  b  cither  borwd  (or 
a  tune,  and  then  disinterred  antl  the  hooes  cleaned  and  depodted 
in  or  near  the  deccastd's  dwtfliag  or  in  some  dtstaot  cave:  or  tbe 
body  ia  cnposed  ow  a  platform  or  dried  over  a  Are;  and  the  nniaHny 
kq«  lor  a  lew  yeara.  Somciimsa  the  batJ.  aliinsr  the  jM^beae 


and  portiooa  of  the  skeleton  aie  pcMwed  as  wBea.  UulakaMai 
are  frequently  erected  over  the  nave  ss  a  habitation  foe  tbe  spine 
Soon  alter  death  food  is  offered  to  the  departed-'srith  aa  tafswt 
a  calabash  of  its  mother's  milk — and  that  he  may  have  no  wanu^ 
his  earthly  posseasians,  after  being  broken,  are  laid  nmr  his  rtsriM 
place.  A  path  through  the  jungle  from  tbe  grave  to  the  aeaas 
often  made  so  that  the  ^rit  may  bathe.  A  widow  must  shave  her 
head,  smear  her  body  with  black  and  the  exudations  of  tbe  corpw, 
attd  wear  mourmng  for  a  long  ume.  Tbe  dead  aic  referred  to  by 
snmc  roundabout  phrase,  never  by  name,  for  this  migfu  have  <Ih 
dinscccus  ti-iuh  oi  brii^ing  hack  the  spirit.  Thew  dwell  chiedy 
m  the  moon,  ^mi  jre  particularly  active  at  lull  moon.  Tbe  houn 
which  they  haiiiii.  and  beneath  or  near  which  their  bodies  are  buried, 
are  diverted  liotn  linte  to  time,  especialty  by  a  newly-narded 
Couple  or  by  womon  before  child-birth. 

>'jnis,  ura  And  Sweet  potatoes  oonsututc  In  some  districts  tlm 
main  load  of  the  peo|de.  while  in  others  mgo  is  the  sianle  disk 
fruits  and  vegeiaUca  are  also  eaten.  Main  . 
an,i  rice — which  are  not  indmenous  are  essyrty  souj^t 
after.  The  PapuaA  varies  his  vegetable  diet  with  the  Beak  of 
tbe  wild  pig,  wallahi  and  other  small  animal^  which  are  huatvd 
with  dogs.  Birds  are  snared  or  limed  Fish  abound  at  many  parte 
o(  the  coast,  and  ate  taken  by  hoes,  or  spcaied  at  night  by  lord^ 
U^ljt,  or  nciied,  or  a  river  is  dammed  and  the  fish  stupefied  with  ifae 
ru.ii  ol  J  milletia.  Turtle  and  dueong  ara  caiuht.  Tbe  lama,  a 
t  cnLLSsi^l  weiuliiog  (without  sbeU)  M  to  w  ft,  and  other  sheU- 
.  are  eaten,  as  are  alw  dogs,  flying  (ones,  liiaids,  beetles  and  al 
kinds  of  insects.  Food  is  cooked  in  various  ways.  CooUng-pec^ 
made  at  various  parts  of  the  coast,  (orm  one  ot  tnc  great  ewSangea 
(or  sago:  but  where  such  vends  do  not  reach,  (ood  is  cooked  bytbe 
women  on  the  embers,  done  up  in  leaves,  or  in  boles  in  the  ground 
over  heated  stones.  The  sescs  eat  apart.  In  the  interior  salt  is 
dUhcult  to  get,  and  sea-water,  which  is  carried  intaitd  in  hoMow 
bamboos,  is  used  in  cooking  in  place  ol  it.  Salt,  tooL  is  nliliiiMil 
Irom  tbe  ashes  of  wood  saturated  by  sea-water.  In  the  Fly  River 
region,  kava,  prepared  (rom  Piftr  mtHi^iicum.  i*  drunk  without 
any  of  the  ceremonial  inqwrtanee  aisociated  with  it  in  PolyacM. 
As  a  rule  the  Papuans  have  no  intoaicariog  drink  arul  do  not  ksow 
iheartoffermeiuing  palm-sap  or  canc-juioe.  Tohacoo  b  indigoHMM 
in  some  parts,  and  Is  smnked  everywhere,  cacept  on  tbs  north^M 
coast  and  on  the  islands,  where  iu  use  u  quito  unknown.  In  aone 
few  districts  a  species  of  day  b  eaten. 

The  m^  Papuan  b  usually  naked  save  for  a  loin-doth  tMde<4ttw 
bark  of  the  Hibiscus,  Broussonetia  and  other  plants  or  a  gtrdk  of 
leaves.  In  the  more  dvilind  parts  cotton  jprmento  o.**^ 
are  used.  I^puans  have  usually  a  great  tfislike  to 
rain  and  earn  a  mat  of  pandaniu  leaves  as  a  protection  l?z 
against  it.  Except  in  one  or  two  localities  (on  the 
north-cait  and  weat),  tbe  women  are  invariably  dccnmly  -fnhrt 
Tbe  Papuan  loves  personal  adornment  and  leoss  no  chance  << 
dressing  bimaelf  up.  HU  chief  home-made  ortiamcnts  are  "M^ffm. 
armlets  and  ear-rings  of  shells,  teeth  or  fibre,  and  cassowary,  cuckatoob 
or  bird  of  paradise  (eatbers— the  last  two,  or  a  flower,  ai«  won 
through  the  septum  ol  tbe  nose.  With  his  head  encirded  by  a 
ooronct  of  dogs  teeth,  and  covered  with  a  network  cap  or  piece  of 
bark<lath,  the  septum  ol  tbe  nose  transfixed  by  a  pencil  of  boon 
or  shell,  and  perhaps  a  shell  or  fibre  aratlet  or  two,  the  hpoan  ia 
in  complete  everyday  attire.  On  lesul  occasions  he  decks  hts  wctt- 
forked-out  and  dyed  hair  with  leathers  and  flowers,  and  sticfa 
others  in  hb  ear-lobe  holes  and  under  his  armlets:  while  a 
will  have  snts  sbdls  and  various  booes  of  hb  victims  cbngling  fi 
ringlets  of  hb  hair,  ot  fixed  to  bu  armbands  or  girdle.  The  Ap— 
eomb  b  characteristic  Thb  b  a  locv  piece  of  Mmboo  split  at  ooa 
end  huo  prooo,  while  tbe  other  pniccts  bt^tfid  tbe  Innhinj 
sometimes  two  feet  or  mora^  and  into  it  are  stuck  tbe  bright  Icatbcia 
of  parrota  and  other  bicds.  The  faiicr  tribes  at  the  east  cad  tattoo^ 
no  definite  meaning  apparently  being  attached  to  the  pattern,  te 
they  welcoroe  suggestions  (nm  Manchester.  For  the  womca  it  m 
simply  a  decoration.  Men  are  not  uttooed  till  they  \mn  haOcd 
some  one.  Itaised  dcatriccs  usually  take  the  place  a(  laaooiag  wiUi 
the  darker  races.  Rosenberg  ssys  tbe  scars  on  the  lirian  aM  WW 
register  the  number  ol  sea-voyages  made. 

Tbe  Papuaas  build  cxodlent  canoes  and  other  boats,  and  in  noaM 
distticu  there  are  wofessional  boat-btdders  of  gnat  skiU.  the  bam 

salt  coming  from  Cast  Cape  and  tbe  Louiilsdes.  These    »  . 

beats  are  cither  plain  dug-iwts,  arith  or  srithout  out-  ZE^. 
rigaers,  or  rcgulariy  built  by  plaaki  rightly  laced  aad  ^^"v 
wm  caulked  to  an  eacavatcd  kecL  Tbe  moat  icmatkabic  et  tbar 
vemsis  b  tbe  "  bkatoi,"  oompoecd  of  wvcial  capadous  dug-owt^ 
each  nearly  50  ft.  long,  which  ate  strong  lashed  togother  to  a  sridth 
of  aome  34  (t..  dccbd  and  fitted  with  isni  mascs,  eadi  carrying 
a  hiuc  mat  sail  pictmesquety  CsAioned.  On  the  deck  hi^  cntaa 
are  tniili  for  the  reoeptioa  ol  soma  thoumnds  of  piecca  «  postwry 
forcnavcyaacaanauafly  toibeFly  lUveriiiacrict  toexchangefortaco. 

Papuaas  an  very  food  ol  aiusac,  iwiai  (^-pipoi,  a  Jew's  harp  of 
the  Papuans'  mm  Isbrication,  and  the  nute;  on  occadooa 
ot  CBemony  the  drum  aahr  b  used — thb  instrument  beiog 
alwaysopcaateoecadandtappedby thefiogera  Tetheaceompanj 
■wni  nf  ihn  ilnim.  daaiing  ■■  i  ihjihmir  hat  Miiinmry  wnTtnsai 
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of  the  feet  or  an  evototioMfy  m»rcfc — althtmt  imrariably  foes,  but 
nrdX*"'l*'V-  AUaortBof  ji^iiKKNiwbftboaremuK  toiiteeu. 
MpcoaUy  tbe  clattering  in  tune  of  Mrin^  of  beans  in  their  dry  tbelU, 
and  so  thcM  aod  other  rattles  are  found  attached  to  the  dium, 
les-b«>KU«ind  many  of  the  utentiU,  implements  and  weapon*. 
.  ^rlewty  all  Papuan  bouae* «t«  buik  la  Malay  faafaion  on  pilea.  and 
tliia  not  only  on  the  coaat  but  on  the  hilUdea.  lo  the  north,  the 
„„^^  east  and  aouth-wert  of  the  ulaod  imroenw  comiMHial 
bouKt  (iwrawc)  anroetvith.  Soneoftheseambatween 
500  and  700  ft.  in  length,  with  ft  ronaded,  boai^ahaned  roof  tbatched 
with  nilin-brancfaea,  and  looldng  inside.  »heB  ttndiwdal,  hke  dark 
tunnel*.  In  •one  district*  the  nativea  live  together  in  one  of  these 
riant  itmcture*,  wbkh  are  divided  iato  cosn  part  meat*.  Coomunal 
dwcibnn  OB  a  much  MwDor  scUe  occur  «t  Mwoka,  east  <rf  the 
AttralBM  moumahit.  Aa  s  nils  ilwwh—  cidi  fanlljr  ua  k* 
independeni  dwcllinc;  On  tba  penb  cobm  tlw  Imrmm  an  not  bvih 
on  ptW:  the  walls,  of  banbeo  or  pain  braaclM*,  aic  vtry  low,  ud 
the  pn^ecting  roof  nearly  Rachea  the  pimnd;  a  barrier  at  the 
^trance  keep*  out  pigs  and  dog*.  A  toit  of  tabia  or  beach  stands 
fNitsida,  uiea  by  the  men  only,  (or  nteak  and  for  the  sabaequent 
aiesUt.  Ia  tast  New  Guinea  sonietlmc*  the  house*  are  two-storeyed, 
the  lower  part  beiag  used  lor  stoiaa.  The  ordinary  bouse  is  60  lo 
70  ft.  loM  with  a  passage  down  the  centre,  and  stand*  cm  a  platform 
or  veranoa  raiaed  on  ptlea,  with  the  ridge-pole  projectiog  coneider- 
ably  at  the  cable*  *o  that  the  roof  mrv  corer  it  at  each  end.  Under 
thia  diade  the  inmate*  spend  much  of  their  time;  here  their  meals, 
which  are  cooked  oa  the  ground  beneath  the  boue,  are  served. 
The  furniture  oonsists  ol  earthen  bowU,  drinking-cuf»,  wooden 
necrk-reatt,  spoons,  Ac,  artistically  carved,  laatB,  plaited  baakets 
and  boxes.  The  pottery  i*  moulded  and  fire-baked.  In  a  few 
diatrict*  village*  are  built  at  a  abort  di*taitce  off  the  shorr, 
as  a  prolectbn  agalnat  raids  by  the  inland  tribea.  The  interior 
village*  are  frequently  riniated  on  bill  cre*t*,  or  on  top  of  Mcep- 
faced  rock*  as  difiicult  of  acceia  as  poasible.  whence  a  clear  view 
all  round  can  be  had.  Where  such  natmal  defences  are  wanting 
the  village  ii  protected  by  high  paltsadea  and  by  fighting  platform* 
on  trees  commandiag  it*  approacbe*.  The  dobbo?'  or  tree- 
houses,  built  in  high  tree*,  are  more  or  Ins  peculiar  to  Britirii  New 
Gniuca.  On  the  noTth.«a*tan*t  naay  of  the  viUanaam  taatefiiUy 
kept,  tbnr  whole  area  being  clean  awept.  nicdy  eanoed.  and  piaalcd 
with  ornamental  ehnibs,  and  have  in  their  centre  Utile  square 
palaver  places  laid  with  flat  stMies,  each  with  an  erect  atone  pillar 
a*  a  back-rest.  Eacdieat  *u*pen*ion  bridge*  epan  aoma  of  the 
larger  rivers,  made  of  interioced  rattan  ropes  *eca(«d  to  tinea  oc 
oppoute  banks,  to  very  «niilar  to  tboee  *een  u  Sumatra  asto  Mgieat 
•ome  Malay  influence. 

Papuan  weapons  are  the  bow  and  anow  (In  the  Fly  RlVer  regioa. 
the  north  and  north-east  coasts);  a  beheading  knife  «f  a  sharp  aeg- 

■■   meat  of  bamboo;  a  shafted  stone  dnb — rayed,  disk- 

"  shaped  or  ball-headed  (in  nee  all  over  the  island);  spear* 
of  various  forms,  pointed  and  barbed:  the  apear-throwcr  (on  the 
Fiaach  coast);  ana  hardwood  dubs  and  shielos,  widely  diReriog  in 
pattern  and  onnmentatioB  with  the  diatrkt  of  their  manufacture. 
The  I^puan  bow  i«  rather  •bort,  the  arrow*  barbed  and  lipped  wirh 
cassowary  or  hnnian  bone.  The  Papuan*  are  mostly  ienorant  of 
iron,  but  work  *kitfuUy  with  axe*  of  stone  or  Itidacna  shell  and  tMme 
chisds,  cvtttog  down  tree*  ao  in.  in  diameter.  Two  men  working 
on  a  tree  trunk,  one  making  a  cut  n^th  the  adie  lengthwise  and  the 
other  chopping  off  the  piece  across,  will  soon  boUow  out  a  large  canoe. 
Every  man  has  a  done  axe,  each  village  generally  owning^  a  large 
one.  Their  knives  are  of  bamboo  hardened  fire.  In  digging  they 
use  the  aointed  stick.  In  British  New  Guinea  alone  i*  the  man* 
catcher  (a  rattan  loop  at  the  end  of  a  handle  with  a  pith  spike  pro- 
)ecting  into  iO  nwt  with.  In  the  D'Entreca*teau;i  IslandB  the  sling 
I*  in  use.  For  war  the  native*  smear  thcnuelves  in  srotesque 
fashion  with  Cme  or  ochre*,  and  in  some  parts  hold  in  their  teeth 
against  the  chin  a  face^ke  mask,  snppooed  10  strike  terror  into  the 
foe,  Bgainat  whom  they  advance  wanly  (jl  not  timidly),  yelling  and 
blowing  their  war-tninpet*.  The  war  canoe  (wliichia  a  iMig,  narrow 
dug-OMt  etitrigser,  capable  «l  hoUBngtwcBty-ei^t  men)  i*  on^  ■ 
transport,  (or  they  never  ^t  in  it.  The  conch-Med  i*  the  trumpet 
of  atarm  amt  call  to  arms.  The  vendetta — resuhing,  when  succe**- 
f  u1,  in  the  bringing  back  the  head  of  the  slain  a*  a  trophy  to  be  set 
up. as  a  bouse  ornament — i*  widely  practUed.  The  eastern  tribe* 
aatuie  by  aqueeiing  wmulianeously  the  nose  and  stomach,  and  both 
there  and  on  the  north  coast  friendship  i*  ratified  by  sacrificing  a 
dog.  In  other  places  ihey  wave  green  branches,  ana  on  the  south 
ctMst,  pour  water  over  thdr  heads,  a  custom  noticed  by  Cook  at 
Millicoio  (New  Hebrides).  <  Among  other  pets  they  keep  little  pigs, 
which  the  women  suckle. 

The  Papuan  numerals  extend  usually  to  5  only.  In  Astrolabe 
Bay  the  limit  is  6;  with  the  more  degraded  tribes  it  is  3,  or,  a*  in 
Torressirait*,  they  have  names  only  for  1  and};  jisi+t- 

LoafiMft. — The  Papuan  languages  or  dialects  are  very  numerous, 
owing-  doubtless,  to  the  perpetual  intertribal  hostility  which  has 
fostered  iselatioa.  in  grammatical  atnictuFe  there  is  considerable 
leaemblance  between  these  dialects,  but  the  verbal  difference*  have 
beeone  jraai.  Smnl  dialect*  arc  sometimes  found  on  one  island. 
The  fedoiiriai  vn  KMnn  bread  ■  chaiacwriwics  of  the  A^uaa 


lanciiaEPS.  Conwnants  are  freely  used,  «omc  ot  the  consonantal 
sijun.l-  l^-liin  diitu  lih  to  rr|)rf^nt  by  Roman  characters.  Many  of 
ilio  E.)  Uubli  -.  jr.'  I  In^  [J.  Tlitri^  (Iocs  not  appear  to  be  any  difference 
between  ihc  rliliniie  nnd  the  indefinite  article,  except  in  Fiji. 
Noun;  3re  divided  into  I  wo  c1a!i<ie?,  one  ol  which  takes  a  pronominal 
suffix,  while  the  other  never  takes  such  a  suffix.  The  principle  of 
this  division  apjiejr^  to  I*  a  near  or  remote  connexion  between  the 
p<ll^C'^■s(lr  .md  ihi-  ihiu'^  rj,i~s<-^--<d.  Tliii'-c  thinRs  which  belong  lo  a 
lK.T^jn,  a;  the  jvirts  ol  liis  b'liiy,  &r.,  i.Tke  (he  pronominul  suffix; 
a  thinj;  jKis^esscd  merely  (or  use  would  not  take  it.  Thus,  in  Fijian 
the  word  liae  means  nther  a  son  or  a  daughter — one's  own  child,' 
and  ic  takes  the  po*aei*l»e  pronoun  Miffixed,  asIitPMa;  but  the  word 
ngone,  a  child,  but  OOt  neceisarily  one'*  own  child,  takes  the  pOsse*- 
liivc  pronoun  before  hi  aaaaM  RgMf.  his  child,  i-t-  his  to  look  after 
or  bring  up.  Gender  la  only  se»iaL  Many  wonb  ate  used  indi^ 
criminately,  Bs  oouns,  adjectives  or  verbs,  without  change;  but 
Bomeiimes  a  notu  ia  indicated  by  it*  terminatkm.  In  meat  of  tba 
language*  there  are  no  changes  in  nouns  to  form  the  plural,  bat  an 
added  numeral  indicate*  number.  Caae  b  shown  by  pin'-4r. 
which  precede  the  nouns.  Adjectives  follow  tbdr  jiubMantiveit 
Pronouns  arc  numerous,  and  the  personal  nnmatm  indudea  four 
numbers — -singular,  dual,  Irinal  and  ceneraT  plural,  also  indusiva 
and  exclusive.  Almost  any  word  may  DC  made  into  a  verb  by  uring 
with  it  a  verbal  particle.  The  difference  in  the  verbal  particles  in 
the  different  languages  is  very  gnat.  In  the  verbs  there  an 
causative,  intensive  or  frequentative,  and  reciprocal  form«. 

See  R.  II-  CodrinKton,  The  Melanesiant  {1891),  Mtlanesian 
LoHtuagei  (1885);  B.  H.igcn,  Untfr  dm  Papuas  (Wiesbaden,  t899); 
U.  von  dcr  Gabrlenli  and  A  li.  Meyer,  Brilrdfe  tur  K/r.nltins  der 
firlnmsisehen,  Cfr.,  Sprachen  {Lpipiig,  IHH:'!;  A,  [1,  Mi".tr  jiul  K. 
I'arkinaon.  Album  von  Papua  Typen  (Drewlcn,  1^1,41;  I-',  S,  A,  de 
Clociq,  Elhnoziaphiiche  Besckrifvini  mn  de  Weit-cn  Hooidkuit  van 
N.  N.  G.  (Leiden,  1893);  A-  C.  Haddon,  Daoradie  Art  0/  Bnli$k 
!\'ew  Guinea  (Dublin,  181^4). 

PAPYRUS,  the  p.ipor  reed,  the  Cypcrus  Papyrus  of  Linnaeus, 
in  ancient  Imii'^  uiJily  culuvaied  ill  ihe  Delta  of  Egj-pt,  where 
it  was  used  for  various  purposes,  and  especially  as  a  writing 
mateiiaL  The  plaal  ia  now  extina  in  Lower  Egypt,  but  is 
found  in  the  Upper  Nile  regioiis  and  in  Abyssinia.  Thco- 
phiastus  {Hill,  fdant.  iv.  10)  lUtes  that  it  likewise  grew  in 
Syna;  and,  acconling  to  Pliny,  it  was  also  a  native  plant  of  the 
Niger  and  Euphrates.  Its  Grcclc  title  itltwpos,  Lat.  papyrus, 
appears  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin.  By  Herodotus  it  ia  always 
called  ^u^Xot.  The  first  accurate  description  of  the  plant  is 
given  by  Thcophraslus,  from  whom  we  learn  that  it  grew  in 
shallows  of  2  cubits  (about  3  ft.)  or  less,  its  main  root  being  of 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  wrist  and  la  cubits  in  length.  Frum 
this  toot,  which  lay  horizontally,  smaller  roots  ptjshed  down  into 
the  mud,  and  the  stem  of  the  plant  sprang  up  to  ibc  height  of 
4  cubits,  being  triangular  and  tapering  in  form.  The  lulled 
head  or  umbel  is  likened  by  Pliny  to  a  thyrsus. 

The  various  uses  to  which  ihc  papyrus  pbnt  was  applii'il  are 
also  enumerated  by  Theophraatus.  Of  the  head  nothing  could 
be  made  but  garlands  for  the  ihrineaof  the  gods;  but  the  wood 
of  the  root  was  employed  ia  the  manufacture  of  diOeient  utensils 
as  well  as  for  fuel.  Of  the  Item  of  the  plant  were  made  boats, 
s.tils,  mats,  cloth,  cords,  and,  above  all,  writing  materials.  Its 
]'[!!)  was  also  a  common  article  of  food,  and  was  eaten  both 
>  >  iked  and  in  its  natural  state.  Herodotus,  too,  notices  its 
ton^umplion  as  food  (ii.  gi),  and  incidentally  mentions  that  it 
provided  the  material  of  which  the  priests'  sandals  were  made 
(ii.  37).  He  likewise  refers  to  the  use  of  byblus  as  tow  for 
cauUting  the  seams  of  ships;  and  the  statement  of  TbeophrastiU 
that  King  Antigonus  made  the  rigging  of  hi;  fleet  of  the  same 
nulMal  is  Uluslraled  by  the  ship's  cable,  oirXok  S'"^"">'< 
w herewith  [be  doon  were  fastened  when  Ulysses  slew  the  suitors 
in  his  hall  {Odyss.  x)d.  390).  That  the  plant  was  itsilf  used 
ul!io  as  the  principal  material  !n  the  construction  of  light  skiffs 
suit.ible  for  the  navigation  ol  the  pools  and  shallows  of  the  Nile, 
and  even  of  the  river  itself,  is  shown  by  sculpt uros  of  the  foiitth 
dynasty,  in  which  men  are  n-iirisiiiii-d  Luikling  a  bo^t  with 
Mcms  cut  from  a  neighbouring  [ilaniaiion  of  papyrus  (Lcpsius, 
Denim,  ii.  i;}.  It  is  to  boats  of  this  description  that  Isaiah 
probably  refirs  in  the  "  vessels  of  bulrushes  upon  the  waters  " 
(xviii.  a).  If  tlic  Hebrew  gumcr  ("vO  also  is  to  be  identified 
«ith  the  Eg>-ptian  papyrus,  something  may  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  tradition  that  the  bulrushes  of  which  the  ark  was  compoted 
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h  wem  hanVr  cedlUe  tfctt  tb«  Cji^tnit  ^^n"  cmiU  have 
■ufficed  for  the  many  OMS  to  which  it  Uuid  to  have  been  apfdicd 
and  we  may  conclude  that  several  planti  of  the  geous  Cypenu 
were  comprehended  under  tbo  head  of  byblua  or  papynu— an 
opinion  which  is  lupported  by  the  woidi  of  Strabo,  who  mentions 
botii  lafeUor  and  superior  qualities.  The  Cyptna  dim  it  iUn 


grown  In  Egypt,  and  Is  used  to  this  day  for  many  of  the  puipotta 
named  by  ancient  writers. 

Tie  widespread  use  throughout  the  aadent  world  o(  tlw 
writing  material  manufactured  from  the  paiqmu  plant  is 
attested  by  early  writers,  and  by  documents  and  sculptures. 
Fapyrus  rolls  are  represented  in  ancient  Egyptian  wall -pain tings; 
and  extant  examples  of  the  Tolls  Ihemidves  are  sufhdently 
numeroui.  The  n»it  ancient  Egyptian  papym  now  known 
contains  accounts  of  the  reign  of  Ring  Aasa  (3580-3536  B.C.).. 
The  eariiest  literary  papyrus  a  that  known,  from  the  name  of 
its  former  owner,  r»  the  Prissc  papyrus,  and  now  preserved  at 
Paris,  containing  a  worii  composed  in  the  reign  of  a  king  of  the 
fifth  dynasty,  and  computed  to  be  Itself  of  llie  age  of  upwards 
of  1500  years  b.c  The  papyri  discovered  In  Egypt  have  oftm 
been  found  in  tombs,  and  in  the  hands,  or  swathed  with  the 
bodies,  of  mummies.  The  ritual  of  the  dead  b  mcst  fre- 
quently the  subjca.  Besides  the  ritual  and  religious  rolls,  there 
are  the  hieralk,  tivU  and  literary  documents,  and  the  demotic 
and  enchorial  papyri,  idallng  generally  to  sales  of  propmy. 
Coptic  papyri  mairjy  contain  Biblical  or  religious  texts  or 
monastic  deeds.  Papyrus  was  also  JuMnm  to  die  Aaqnians, 
who  called  It "  the  leed  of  Egypt." 

The  early  use  of  Pai^nis  among  the  Gred^  b  proved  lijrtlte 
reference  of  Herodotus  (v.  58)  to  Its  introduction  among  the 
Ionian  Creeks,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  U^Mpai,  "  sUns," 
the  material  to  which  they  had  already  been  accustomed.  In 
Athens  it  vat  doubtless  in  use  for  literary  as  wcD  as  for  other 
purposes  as>  early  as  the  slh  century  8.C  An  inscription 
relating  to  the  tcbidlding  of  tlie  Ercchlbeum  in  407  BX. 
records  the  purchase  of  two  papyrus  rolls,  to  be  used  for  the  fur 
copy  of  the  rough  accounts.  The  very  large  number  of  classial 
and  other  Greek  papyri,  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  later  periods, 
which  have  been  recnvereJ  in  Egypt,  are  notked  in  the  wlide  on 
FALAtocurBY.  The  rolls  found  In  the  rtdns  of  Hetmlaneom 
contain  generally  the  less  interesting  works  ti  writen  of  the 
^Mcurean  Kbool. 

Papyrus  also  made  iU  way  into  Italy,  bat  at  how  caity  a 
period  thoe  Is  MtMng  to  show.  It  may  be  pRfumed,  howev«r, 
that  from  the  vary  Gisl  It  was  employed  as  the  vehicle  tor 
Roman  literature.  Under  the  Empire  its  tise  must  have  been 
extensive,  for  not  only  was  it  required  for  the  production  o( 
boofts,  but  it  was  utuversafly  employed  for  domotk  purposes, 
comipODdeocc  and  legal  documents.  So  Indbpcniabb  did  it 


become  that  It  is  reported  thai  in  the  nign  of  Itbcfhi^  owi^ 
to  the  scarcity  and  deamess  of  the  material  caused  bj  a  fsfim 

of  the  papyrus  crop,  there  was  a  danger  of  the  onUnaiybaioess 
of  life  being  deranged  (Pliny,  N.H.  aiii.  13). 

The  account  wliicli  Pliny  {SM.  siii.  ll-ij)  ha*  trauMnitted  to 
n  oC  the  manufacture  of  the  writing  material  from  the  papyrm 
pUot  ibouM  be  ukea  (trictly  to  refer  to  tbt  proc«M  foUoHrd  i» 
his  own  time;  but.  with  tome  differences  in  details,  the  ■une  general 
method  of  tieatment  had  doubtieMly  been  ptactiied  from  time 
bnmenoriaL  His  text,  however,  ia  to  eonf  used,  both  fnBaafaKitrit« 
of  Style  and  Iran  cotmptioas  in  the  USS..  that  there  is  nttch 
dlCerance  of  ofMoioa  as  10  the  nuaBiog  of  many  woid*  and  ptmaei 
emptoytd  In  ma  panatmk  and  their  applicatioa  ia  particular  poiMi 
el  donB.  In  one  ImMnant  paitiauar,  however,  aKecUag  tbe 
primary  eomtmctioa  ot  the  material,  these  can  no  longer  be  say 
doubt.  The  old  idea  that  It  was  made  from  taycrs  or  f-'^ln 
growing  between  tbe  rind  and  a  central  iUlk  ha*  been  shaartnoirt, 
as  it  bu  been  proved  that  tbe  plant,  like  other  mds,  ooBtains  oaly 
a  cdlular  dth  within  tbe  lind.  Tbe  «cm  was  in  fact -cut  iwte 
longitudinal  strips  for  the  purpose  of  bdag  coo  verted  into  the  writiag 
muerial,  Iboae  tron  tbe  centra  of  the  pUot  bcina  tbe  braadcR  aai 
OHM  valuable.  The  strips  (■'*•«,  ^tilyro*),  which  were  cut  with  a 
sharp  knife  or  some  such  iastrument.  were  laid  00  a  board  mdm  fay 
ride  to  tbe  requind  width,  thus  fonning  a  laver  (jcMb),  actiNB 
which  another  layer  of  ihocter  strips  was  laid  at  ri^ht  angles 
The  two  Uyera  thus  "  woven." — PUay  oMs  the  word  Uxtrt  in  da- 
scribing  this  part  of  the  pnaim  fonaed  a  sheet  {pUt't*  or  net), 
which  was  taea  soaked  in  water  of  the  Nile.   The  mention  of  a 

enicular  water  has  cauKd  trouble  to  tbe  commentaton.  Som 
ve  sui^osed  that  certain  chemical  properties  of  which  the  Nflc 
water  was  poMessed  acted  as  a  glue  or  cemtnt  to  cause  tbe  two 
layers toadnere:  others,  with  more  reason,  that  glutinous  matter 
contained  in  the  material  itself  waa  solved  by  the  action  of  waw, 
whether  from  the  Nile  or  any  other  source;  and  Mhen  again  r«Ml 
in  Pliny's  words  an  implication  that  a  paste  was  actuaUy  need. 
The  sheet  was  fioalty  hammered  and  dried  bi  the  sun.  Any  roiKk- 
TCss  was  levelled  l>y  poliihing  with  ivory  or  a  smooth  stelL  But 
tbe  material  was  also  subject  to  other  delect*,  such  as  moisnc 
lurUng  between  tbe  hyers,  which  might  be  detected  by  strokes  of 
the  malkt;  niou  or  stains;  and  spongy  strips  (Ibcm*),  im  which 
the  ink  woula  run  and  qxal  the  sheet,  when  such  faults  ocewrrad. 


the  papyrus  must  be  re-made.  To  (onn  a  nil  the  several  

■sXMm«s,  were  joined  together  with  paste  (glue  beiM  too  bard), 
but  not  more  than  iwemy  sheets  in  a  nil  i^pma).  As,  bowcwa^ 
there  are  still  extant  rolb  ooniiiting  of  more  than  the  preacrifaca 
■umber  of  sheets,  cither  tbt  fcadiog  of  tietaat  is  cotnipt,  or  tbe 
nnrober  was  not  conttant  in  alt  times.  The  uopat  scams  to  W«c 
been  a  standard  length  of  papyras,  a*  sold  by  the  stationery  The 
best  sheet  formed  the  fim  or  outside  sheet  of  the  roll,  sad  the 
others  were  joined  on  in  order  of  quality,  so  that  the  wmt  shcau 
were  in  the  centre  of  the  roll.  This  arrnngetneot  was  *'fff|iiTdi 
not  for  the  purpose  of  Inudulcntly  selling  bad  mauriai  ondv 
cover  of  the  better  eaerior,  but  in  order  that  tbe  outside  of  the  rafl 
should  be  composed  of  that  which  would  best  stand  wear  and  tear. 
Boides,  in  care  of  the  entire  roll  not  being  filled  with  tbe  test,  tbe 
unuKd  and  inferior  sheets  at  the  end  ootild  be  better  spared,  aad 
so  might  be  cut  oS. 

The  different  kinds  of  papyrus  writiog  material  aod  their  riiaia 
sions  are  also  enumerated  by  Pliny.  The  best  quafity,  lonued 
from  the  middle  and  broadest  strios  of  tbe  plam.  was  originaMy 
nained  kitratita,  but  afterwurds,  in  Mttery  of  the  etapmr  Aognstua. 
it  was  called,  after  bioi,  Auputa:  and  tbe  ckarU  Lma,  or  mcoco 
Quality,  was  so  named  in  honour  of  hit  wifa^  The  kiermliiM  tiam 
descended  to  the  third  rank.  The  Arst  two  were  13  digiii,  or  about 
91  in.  in  width;  the  kwrolKO,  ti  digiri  or  8  in.  Not  came  tfae 
cioTla  omfkitiMtntA.  named  after  the  principal  place  ol  its  maaa 
facture,  the  ampUtheatre  of  Alexandria,  ol  9  digiti  or  61  in.  wrida. 
The  (JbsrU  Aumaiw  apiware  to  have  been  a  land  d  papyrws 
«-orhed  up  from  the  ampluikeairkB,  which  by  flaucwan  aad  otfea 
methods  was  increased  in  width  bf  an  inch,  in  the  MCtaqr  of  a 
certain  Fanniua  at  Rome.  Tbe  Smtm,  which  took  hs  name  froa 
the  city  of  Sais.  and  wsAimbabty  of  S  Agiti  or  5I  ia..  waa  «f 
detcriptkm.  The  TktmUtka,  nasMd  apparemly  Itoa 
the  plaee  of  its  manufacture,  a  toogoe  of  land  (rauta)  near  Alo- 
andna.  was  sold  by  wrigbt,  and  was  of  uncertain  sndtb.  pertmps 
from  4I  to  5  in.  And  lastly  there  was  tbe  common  packing.papcr. 
the  dbrfs  rmpsretica,  of  6  di^i  or  al  ta.  Iridore  Itiymtl.  vi.  10) 
mentions  yet  another  kind,  the  ChwrffsM,  firet  made  mdcr 
C.  Cornelius  Callus,  prefect  of  Egypt,  which,  howvw.  may  W*v 
been  tbe  same  as  the  osiMttkMftMS  or  ftmnaaa.  Tbe  aansv  td 
the  man  who  had  tncumd  the  anger  of  Augustus  may  hove  been 
suppremed  by  tbe  same  inttuence  that  eipunaed  the  cptsode  of 
Callus  from  the  fourth  Ceorxic  (Bin,  Ambk.  Bm^mm.  p.  950). 
In  tbe  reign  of  the  emperor  Claadiui  aln  anolher  load  wsa  inaro- 
duced  and  entitled  OraM.  it  had  been  feund  by  gsptiitnca  ami 
tbe  rkarts  Amtrnd*  was,  from  its  fineness  and  penma  aaiorc^  01 
siuied  for  Hteratv  use:  ft  was  aecordinfty  reserved  for  cormpott- 
dcac*  o^.  and  lot  Other  pofpows  waa  fepiacad  by  tbe  new  papcK. 
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Tbe  tharla  Claudia  waa  made  from  a  compodtion  o(  the  fint  and 
second  qualiiici.  the  Autiula  and  the  i.tvM,  a  byer  of  the  former 
_being  backed  with  one  ol  the  Utter;  and  the  ihect  wai  incnaKd 
CO  nearty  a  laoi  in  width.  The  largest  of  all,  however,  wa*  the 
wtKaeroteUon.  probably  of  cood  quality  and  equal  to  the  hieratic, 
and  «  cvbit  or  nearly  18  in.  wide.  It  was  used  by  Cicero  (£p.  ad 
AUie.  tin.  >),  XVI.  3).  The  width,  however,  proved  iocoaveiitait, 
aatd  ihe  broad  theet  was  liable  to  injuiy  by  tearing. 

An  examination  ol  extant  papyri  na*  had  the  rault  of  pnmng 
cfaat  theeti  of  brge  site,  mcaaunng  about  11  tn.,  were  fonwtimet 
used.  A  large  class  of  example*  run  to  i«  faki  ottNn  M  8  in., 
-while  the  Hnaller  nzm  range  from  4  to  6  in. 

An  tntenuii^  qucMion  uisea  u  to  the  accuracy  of  tbe  dUToeat 
meaMiremenu  given  by  Pliny.  Hia  figures  renpung  the  width  ol 
die  dificient  kindi  of  papyci  have  getwrally^Dcen  nndemood  to 
oOiKcm  the  width  (or  height)  of  (he  rolls,  ai  cUftlnguiihed  fnm 
their  leogih.  It  haa,  however,  been  <rf»teTved  tlut  in  pnctke  the 
width  of  extant  rolls  docs  not  tally  in  any  tatiifactaty  degree  with 
Pliny's  meaiuremcnts;  and  a  more  ptauuble  explanation  nas  been 
offered  (Din,  Anik.  Butknttv*,  pp.  251  aeq.)  that  the  breadth 
(not  hciBhijof  the  individual  sheets  of  which  the  foHa  are  composed 
is  referred  to. 

The  fint  sheet  of  a  roll  was  named  TpurttMum;  the  last, 
l«x<iro(6^W.  Under  tbe  Romans,  the  former  bore  the  name  of 
the  comts  largiiienuM,  who  had  .control  of  the  mantjfacture,  with 
tbf  rfitf  Tint}  name  of  place.  It  was  the  practice  to  cut  away  the 
p.it  i  -iii  rii  irl,  il ;  but  in  case  of  Ic^al  documents  lliis  mutilation 
ItirhiiUI,  n  tiy  [lie  laws  of  Justinian.  On  the  Arab  conijueit 
ol  l-y;vpl  "I  liii;  rill  century,  the  manufacture  niis  rortinucil.  .ind 
lliL-  [inmifoK  v\  in  marked  at  first.  a5  it  appiar^.  uiiii  inicr!|ilions 
in  liolh  (jrctk  and  Arabic,  and  later  in  thf  l.Tttcr  lanEu;igc  alone. 
Thi-'re  are  several  examples  extant,  some  beinc  in  the  British 
Mu-cum,  ranging  botHeen  tin.-  years  670  and  715  (sec  facsimiles  lA 
C.  H.  Becker.  Pufyri  Schull-Rcir.ltardl.  \.  (i  leldtlU  rg,  1906);  ond  d. 
"  Arabische  ['.ipyti  (lei  Aphrotlitufunrii-s,"  in  Zi'u'fih.  jiir  AlsyrXlh 
lO[ie,  XX.  (i()o6).  68-104.  The  Arab  in-j  ripiinns  arc;  accompanied 
by  curiou!i  scrawls  cm  each  side,  whirh  mny  \x  imitated  from  woids 
used  in  the  Latin  inbciiptionsol  the  Roman  period. 

Papyrus  was  cultivated  and  manufactaied  for  writing 
material  by  tbe  ArabA  in  Egypt  down  to  the  time  when  the  grow- 
ing induitiy  of  paper  in  the  8tb  and  gth  centuries  nndered  it 
06  loiter  s  necessity  (see  Papeb).  It  seems  to  have  entirely 
given  place  to  paper  In  the  lotb  century.  Vairo's  statement, 
repeated  by  Pliny,  that  papyrus  was  fint  made  In  Alexander^ 
time,  shoald  probably  be  taken  to  mean  that  its  mamifacture. 
which  till  then  had  been  a  govennnent  monopdy,  was  relieved 
from  all  restrictions.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  it  was 
ever  manufactured  from  tbe  native  phot  anywhere  hat  ia 
Egrpt.  At  Rome  there  was  certainly  some  kind  of  industry  in 
papyras,  the  ekaria  Paimiana,  already  referred  to,  being  an 
Instance  in  Uluttratioa.  Bnt  It  seems  pmbaUe  that  this 
Industry  was  confined  to  the  re- making  of  material  iniponed  into 
Italy,  as  In  tbe  case  of  the  cfurla  Oauiia.  Tlus  sttond  manu- 
ftCturei  however,  is  thought  to  have  been  detrimental  to  the 
papyras,  as  it  would  then  have  been  in  ailried  condition  requiring 
nnificlal  aids,  sudi  as  a  more  libenl  use  el  gum  or  paste,  In  the 
proctM.  The  more  brittle  condition  of  the  {.otiB  papyri  found 
at  Hetculaneum  has  been  insfanrwt  as  the  evil  reniU  of  this 
le-m^ng  of  tbe  materioL 

As  to  cultivatiM  of  the  plant  In  Europe,  accordfaig  to  Strabo 
tbe  Romans  obuined  the  papyrus  pint  from  Lake  Ttasimene 
and  other  Ukcs  of  Etmria,  bat  tbis  statement  ia  uasapponed 
by  any  other  andenl  authority.  At  a  later  period,  howwer,  a 
papyrus  was  cultivated  in  Sicily,  wfach  has  been  identified  by 
Parlatora  with  tbe  Syrian  vuirty  {Cyptna  tyriaem),  far  ex- 
ceed log  in  height  tbe  Egyptian  ptant,  and  having  a  mere  drooping 
head.  It  grew  In  the  east  and  sootb  of  tbe  island,  where  it  was 
Introduced  during  the  Arab  occupation.  It  was  seen  in  the  loth 
century,  by  tbe  Arab  traveller  Ibn-Uaukal,  in  tbe  ndghboarii6od 
of  Palermo,  witcie  it  throve  hunuiantly  in  the  pools  of  the 
Fa^retOiftttraamtoirtfabitleatitsaame.  From  it  paper  was 
made  for  tbe  nltan's  uK.  Bnt  in  tbe  t3th  century  it  b^an  to 
fail,  and  In  1591  the  drying  up  of  tbe  fojdreto  caused  the 
eitinctlon  of  the  plant  in  that  district.  It  I*  still  to  be  seen  at 
Syracuse,  but  it  was  probably  transplanted  thither  at  a  later 
lime,  and  reared  only  as  a  eurioaity,  n  there  is  no  notice  of  it  to 
be  fMud  pieviouB  to  10;4*  It  [>  with  this  Syraanan  plant  that 
ione  Mtampts  bavt  been  made  in  modern  timn  to  manulaclure 
a  MUtag  material  similar  to  ancient  papyras 


Even  after  the  tntr«Afcd#«l  ^^Sttt  teW^bUfeiiit^  iKfilde 

lor  literature  papyrus  stST  amOiAieS'^Ui' Anne  ektM  In  usb 
ci\it  side  Egypt,  and  was  not  entirely  superseded  until  a  late  dale, 
it  ctafcd,  however,  to  be  used  for  books  sooner  than  for  docu- 
ments. In  the  5th  century  St  AtigusUne  apologizes  for  sending 
a  Idler  written  on  vdlum  instead  tA  tbe  more  usual  substance, 
papyrus  (,Ep.  3cv.);  and  Casriodortis  {Varr.^.  38),  writing  in 
the  6th  century,  indulges  in  a  high-flown  panegyric  on  the  plant 
and  its  vatiic.  Of  tncdicval  literary  Greek  papyri  very  few  reh'cg 
have  survived,  but  of  documents  coming  down  to  the  8tb  aa<t 
gth  centuries  an  intteulng  &dttber'li"&di«  bMntt^  b6  Ilfflf 
among  the  tBscOVetfes  in  Egypt. 

Medieval  .Utin  MSS.  on  papyrus  tn  book  form  are  still  eitaM 
in  dilTereat  Bbniiai of  Europe,  vis.:  tbe  Homtlia  o(  St  Aviluc'rf 
the  6th  eeqninr.  Vaat;  Sermons  and  Epistles  of  St  Auai^im 
ot  the  Gth  or  7UI  Oe^Uiy.  at  Paris  and  Geneva;  works  of  Hilary, 
of  the  6th  ttedtu^t  it  Vienna;  Irapncnts  of  the  Digests,  of  tQB 
6(h  century,  at  nramenFeld;  tbe  Antiquities  of  Jom^Us,  of  the 
7th  century,  at  Milan;  Isidore,  De  coitltmplu  smn^i,  of  the  7th 
n  iiiury,  at  St  Gall;  ami  the  licgistcr  of  the  Church  ol  Ravenna,  o( 
the  mill  ceniury,  at  Munich.  The  employment  of  this  material  in 
Italy  fc3r  Ic^rnl  [iiir])orj?5  is  sulTiciently  illustintcd  by  the  large  number 
of  documenrs  in  l„itin  ivliicb  were  preserved  at  Ravenna,  and  date 
from  the  5ih  to  the  lotb  century.  In  the  papal  chancery  it  was 
used  at  an  early  diite,  evidence  of  its  presence  tbere  bcine  found 
[[1  ilic  I'iograpby  of  Crejjory  I.  But  of  the  extant  paiKil  dicds 
the  cjrlie^c  to  tthigh  an  authentic  date  can  be  attached  is  a  bull 
of  Adrian  I.  of  the  year  78*!,  while  the  blest  appears  to  be  one  ot 
io;2.  There  is  evidence  10  show  that  in  the  loih  centur>'  pam  rus 
was  uwtl,  to  the  exclusion  of  oilier  materials,  in  papal  deeds. 
In  Frjnce  it  was  a  coiiunon  wriling  substance  in  tbe  Gth  century 
(Gregory  of  Tours,  Ilhl.  Franc,  v.  5).  Of  the  Merovingian  pcrlud 
there  are  still  extant  several  papyrus  deeds,  tbe  earliest  of  the  year 
O35,  the  latest  of  692.  Under  Cliarlemagnc  and  his  lucceuors  it 
was  not  used.  By  Hi^.fpb.timmY  tht  aiawtewwat jpmnm 
had  entirely  ceased,  as  ppMom  Ihani »  aWe,  by  ja^^fft&l#;Kff^ 
commentary  on  lheO(fyrwy,*xLtooi    '  ^      ■      '  ■  ^-Twn 

AtiTHOHiTiEs. — Mclch.  Gu il a ndino's commentary  on  the  iispteri 
of  riiny  a'lating  to  papyrus,  Fafyrat,  hoc  est  commenlariui,  &c 
(Venltc,  1572);  Montfaucon,  "  DiEscrtation  aur  b  plantc  appelKe 
TapyruE,"  in  ihc  Mimoirts  de  I'acadimie  da  inscripiions  (173b).  pp. 
5i);-|jo8;  T.  C  Tychsen,  "  Dc  chartac  napyraecac  in  Europa 
per  medium  aevum  osu,"  in  the  CommcnI.  Sm.  Rrg.  Scienl.  Golnn- 
gensit  (1830),  pp.  i4i'^o8;  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  "  M^moire  sur  le 
nai>yru3,"  in  the  Mim.  dt  I'inttiM  (1651),  pp.  140-183;  P.  Parbtorc, 

[ifcmoirc  sur  Ic  papyrus  dcs  aneicns,  m  the  Mfm.  A  I'acad.  dcs 
jcitnces  (1854).  pp.  469-502;  Ulumner.  Tcchnoiof_it  and  Tcrmino- 
hgie  del  Ccurtrbe  ur.d  KunUe  i>ci  Crifckrn  muj  Rnmern,  i.  108-337 
(LeipziR,  1875);  C.  Paoli,  Det  I'afiro  (i  lorcnre,  iS;a):  G.  Co'sentino, 
"  La  Carta  di  napiro,"  in  Archivio  ilorico  iiiilinHo  [jSBo),  pp.  1  u-164. 
Sec  also  W.  W'attcnbacli,  Dai  Sckrijtuxsen  \m  MilUklUr 
(Leipzig,  1S9&);  T.  Dirt,  Das  anlike  Buchu-esrn  (Berlin.  1882); 
F.  G.  Kenyon,  The  Palaeography  of  Greek  Papyri  (Oxfortt.  iBqq); 
and  W.  Scnubart,  Das  Buck  bei  den  Criecken  tmd  ROmtm  (Berlin, 
i'507).  CE.  M.  T.) 

PAR  (Lat.  par,  equal),  technically  a  (xntunerdal  and  banking 
term.  When  stocks,  diares,  Ac,  are  ptirdHUkble  at  the  price 
originally  i»id  for  them  or  at  their  nondhal  or  face  vKhie  they 
arc  said  to  be  d/  par,  When  the  purchase  price  is  higher  tbm  the 
lacc  value,  they  are  abcm  par,  01  at  a  premium;  whenhdow  faog 
value,  they  are  bitaw  par,  or  at  s  dixomit.  ■■  Par  of  wdmigf  it 
the  amocnt  of  money  m  the  Cnnency  of  om  ooohtix  mUA-  i» 
equivalent  to  the  same  amoant  En  tbe  terms  of  another,  both 
currencies  bcinc  ot  the  same  met.il  and  of  a  fixed  standard  of 
weight  and  purity.    (Sec  Exoiance.) 

PARA,  or  GxAO  PakA,  a  northern  state  of  Brasil,  bounded  N. 
br  lbs  tlsae  GMla^andUw  Atlantic,  E.  by  the  Atlanlie  aml 
the  ■***—■ -f'MtrP-**"'  iad  Goyaz,'  S.  by  Goyal  and^  Halto 
C rosso  and  W^  bfAnmnBaa,  It  is  the  third  largest  state  of  lha 
republic,  hmlBg'lS  vcaof  443^3  tq.  m.;  pop.  (tSpo), 338,455, 
f  iQoo),  445,356,  Tbe  Amaaon  valley  has  its  outlet  to  the  ocean 
ibrougli  the  central  part «f  tbe  state,  the  oatlet,er  oec^  being 
cnmparacively  narrow  and  the  territory  on  both  aides  rising  to 
the  level  of  the  ancient  pbteau  that  covered  this  part  of  the 
continent.  In  the  north  is  the  Guiana  plateau,  sometimes 
called  BraaOiao  Guiana,  which  is  "  blanketed  "  and  made  semi- 
arid  lijHlwfaMmtainrangBaqnitheBmail-CiiiaBafw<Uiet.i  In 
theaoAh  atr<mnii^^M»inigiHla4  MHsGSMUMt-iB  Hnikkn 

iini|ni»  vma^^ttmmjm*  ahiniiB^aiwiiriiiin  «<mm 
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Guiana  t>lttit«~««,  and  lome  graaty  phina  on  tlw  Uand  of 
llanJ6  and  In  wme  otlter  placet,  the  atate  is  dansety  forcttfd, 
and  ill  towcu  kveU  an  covered  with  a  oetwoik  of  rivets,  lakes 
and  conbectiog  cbannela. 

The  riven  of  the  state  may  be  grotipcd  andrr  Uim  general 
•yitcntt:  tbe  Amazon  and  iu  tribitario,  the  Tocantins  and 
iu  tributarica  and  the  rivm  flowing  direct  to  the  Atlantic. 
Tbt  Anaton  cniMS  tbe  state  in  a  general  EJ4.E.  direction 
lot  about  SOD  m.  tu  '•^^fT"'T|  tributaries,  /urn  (arms), 
iiarafti  (creeks,  or  literally,  "  canoe  paths  "),  by-channeb  and 
reservur  takes  form  an  extremely  complicated  hydrographic 
system.  From  the  north  seven  large  tribuunes  arc  received— 
die  Janmndi  (which  forms  the  boundary  line  with  Amaaonas), 
T^ombetas,  Maecuri,  Jauaiy,  Parfl,  Jary  and  Anauera-pucfl. 
The  fint  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  tributary  of  tbe  IVombetas, 
tbouf^  several  /uroi  connect  with  the  Amaxon  before  its  main 
channe)  opens  into  the  Trombetas.  AU  these  rivers  have  their 
sources  on  tbe  Guiana  hif^lands  vritbin  the  limits  of  the  state, 
and  Sow  southward  to  the  Amason  over  numerous  n{Hds  and 
falls,  with  Mmparatively  short  nangable  channels  belore 
entering  the  great  river.  From  the  south  two  great  tributaries 
are  received — the  Tapajoa  and  Xingli — both  having  *  ibeir 
sources  outside  the  stale  (see  Amazon).  The  Pari  estuary, 
luually  called  the  Pari  river,  bdonga  to  tbe  Tocantins,  although 
popularly  described  as  a  mouth  of  the  Amaxon.  Very  Utile 
Amaxon  water  passes  through  it  except  in  times  of  flood.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Amaxon  by  navigable  tidal  /woi,  in  which 
the  current  is  hardly  pcrceptiUe.  The  estuary  is  about  lOo  m. 
long  and  j  to  30  m.  wid^  and  iiodves  tho  watcn  of  n  large 
nambcr  of  •trenmt,  the  latest  of  which  is  tbe  Guami  and  iu 
diief  trlbntary,  the  Capim.  A  number  of  small  rivers  discharge 
into  the  Atlantic  north  and  south  of  the  Amazon,  the  largest 
U  which  are  tbe  Cunipy,  which  forms  the  boundary  line  with 
Mnrwhtn,  tbe  Arsgnary,  which  drains  a  large  area  of  the  eastern 
ilopK  of  the  Guiana  hi^lands,  and  the  Oys^ok,  which  forms  tbe 
boundary  line  with  French  Guiana. 

Lying  across  ibe  mouth  ol  the  Amaxon  and  dividing  it  into 
three  chutneb  are  tbe  islands  of  Caviana  and  Mexiana,  the  first 
47  m.  nnd  the  second  37  m.  in  length,  north-west  to  soutlneast, 
both  traversed  by  the  equator,  and  both  devoted  to  cattle- 
raising.  Somewhat  different  in  character  is  the  island  of 
Uanj6,  or  Joannes,  which  lies  between  the  Amaxon  and  Pari 
,«stuary.  It  is  161  m.  long  by  gg  m.  wide,  and  its  ana  h  about 
15,000  sq.  ra.  This  island  is  only  partly  alluvial  bi  character, 
a  considerable  arcs  on  its  eastern  and  sou^iem  sides  having  the 
ume  geological  fonnaiion  as  Ibe  neighbouring  mainland.-  Tbe 
larger  part,  Ibe  nonh-wcslem,  bek>n{p  to  the  flood-plaint  of 
the  Amnion,  being  covered  with  swamps,  forests  and  open 
meadows,  and  subject  to  annual  biundations.  There  nic  several 
towoitndviilagesontheiibnd,andstock-rainng,iiow  in  a  state 
of  decadence,  has  long  been  iU  principal  Industry.  Of  hiterest 
to  archaeologisU  is  the  largest  of  its  several  lakes,  called  Aniy, 
In  tbe  centre  of  which  is  a  smalt  island  celebnted  for  iU  Indian 
antiqiKtict,  chiefly  pottery.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  tbe  principal 
Uandis  Hafad  (lat.  1"  N.),  26  m.  long  by  to  m.  wide,  iriucb  lies. 
Id  part,  o0  tbe  entrance  to  tbe  Amapa  river. 

Pari  is  crossed  by  tbe  equator,  and  its  climate  ft  irtiolly 
trof^cal,  but  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  tempenture  and 
rainfalL  la  genend,  It  ia  hot  and  dry  on  tbe  Guiana  plateau, 
and  hot  and  hunid  throughout  tbe  forested  rcgwa.  In  the 
httct,  there  are  two  recogniied  teasoos,  wet  and  dry,  which 
differ  only  in  the  amount  of  nintall,  a  strictly  dry  season  being 
unknown.  Tbe  trade  winds,  which  blow  op  tbe  Amaion  with 
much  (one,  moderate  the  heat  and  make  bcahby  most  of  the 
lettlemenu  od  the  great  river  itself;  but  the  settlements  along 
tu  tribuuriea,  wluch  are  not  swept  by  these  winds,  are  aSicicd 
with  malaria.  Tbe  population  Es  concentrated  at  widely  separated 
points  on  the  coast  and  navigiUe  rivers,  except  00  Manjd 
Uand,  wlwrc  open  country  and  pastonl  pursuiu  have  opened 
Ip  inland  ditukts.  Tbe  prindpat  occupation  b  the  calleciing 
ud  maifcctiag  of  forett  pteducu  such  at  rubber  (from  Unea 
''^uUi,  giUU-pCTcha,  01  Mob  {Mimiatfi  dot^,  Ba«a 


nuts  (Sertbbfta  cxccfiji),  san^MwiBa  (Smflu),  emmam  or 
tonka  beans  (Dipkrix  fdarUa),  copaiba  (C»/a^«ni  c|tete> 
anm),  guarand  {PavliHia  $orbilu),  trate  (an  aromatic  bark  of 
Dkyp^ium  taryofkHUitum)  aitd  many  others.  In  cariicc  dxy% 
cotton,  Eugsr-one,  rice,  tobacco,  cacao  and  even  coflee  wtn 
cultivated,  but  the  demand  for  rubbn  caused  thdr  abandoDDicM 
in  most  places.  Cacao  (Tkeobnma  cacao)  it  still  widdy  cxdli- 
vated,  as  also  mmufioea  [UanUuH  utUiiiima)  in  some  localities 
Pari  produces  many  kinds  ol  fruits — the  orange,  banana, 
abrico,  cajfi,  abacate  (alligator  pear),  mango,  sapotilha,  fntcta 
de  Conde,  grape,  tec.,  besides  a  large  number  bardly  known 
beyond  the  Amazon  valley.  The  pastoral  industries  were  once 
important  in  Pari,  eapedally  oa  tbe  islands  of  Uarajd,  Cavinu 
and  Mesiina,  and  Induded  themringof  horses,  cattle,  and  shecfk. 
At  present  little  b  done  in  these  industries,  and  the  people  depend 
upon  Importation  for  draft  animals  and  fresh  meat.  There 
remain  a  few  cattle  ranges  on  Horajd  and  other  tsloods,  t>ut  tbe 
industry  is  apparently  losing  ground.  Mining  reociven  wome 
attention  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  Guiana  platena,  when 
gold  washings  of  no  great  importance  have  been  found  In  tbe 
Counani  and  other  stieanu.  There  are  DO  manufactures  in  the 
stale  outside  the  dty  of  Pari  (f.p.). 

Transportation  depends  wholly  on  river  craft,  the  one  nnwajr 
of  the  tuu,  the  Pari  &  Bmgonca,  not  h^ig  able  to  Bcct 
expenses  from  Iu  traffic  receipts.  The  capital  of  the  sui«  b 
Pari,  or  Bclem  do  Pari,  and  iU  history  is  largely  that  of  thb  city. 
Other  Important  towns  are  Alemaqncr  (pop.  about  1500;  of 
the  munidpiu  in  1890,  7539),  on  a  by-channd  of  the  Amaxoa; 
Breves  (num.  ii,s93  In  1890),  a  river  port  in  tbe  south-west 
part  of  Haiajfi,  on  a  channel  connecting  the  Amam  with  tbe 
Pari  estuary;  Braganca  (mun.  16,046  in  1890),  a  small  town  In 
one  of  the  few  agricultural  districts  of  the  sute,  147  n.  by  rad 
nortltiMt  of  Pari,  on  the  river  Caet£,  aeac  the  cooat;  Obidas 
(about  loan;  nnin.  i>,H6  b  1890),  on  the  mith  bank  of  An 
Amazon  at  a  point  called  the  Pauifs  oanows,  a  little  over  s  n. 
wide,  attractlvdy  rituated  on  a  hilUde  In  a  healthful  locality; 
and  Santarem  (ti,o6i  in  1S90);  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Tapaiga, 
a|  m.  from  tbe  Amaxon,  dating  tma  1(61,  and  lb«  bmm 
pcotpema  and  papulous  town  between  Fui  and  Maniaa. 

PAU  (officially  BeixH ;  sometimes  B£LEii  do  PakA).  a  dty 
and  port  of  BraxO,  cafHtal  of  the  Slate  of  Pari,  and  tbe  see  of  a 
btthop,  on  a  point  of  bnd  formed  by  tbe  entrance  of  the 
Guami  river  into  tbe  Pari  (86  m.  from  the  Atlantic),  ia 
I*  a8'  S.,  48*  atf  W.  Pop.  of  tbe  dty  and  rural  districu  of  tbs 
munidpality  (1890),  50,064;  (1900,  estimate),  taokeo&  Then 
b  a  large  Pmtuguese  contingent  in  the  population,  and  the 
foreign  element,  engaged  in  trade  and  tiantportatioo,  b  ^to 
important.  The  Indian  admixture  b  strongly  ^ipaient  ia  tbe 
Amaxon  valley  and  b  noticeabk  in  Pari.  A  small  lallmjr. 
buUl  by  the  sUte,  runs  north-eastward  in  the  dlicction  of 
Braganca  (rii  m.),  on  the  sea-const.  Tbe  Guami  river  b 
enlarged  at  its  mouth  to  form  an  estuary  called  the  bay  of 
Gnajari,  partially  shut  ofl  from  the  Paii  by  several  isUndi 
and  forming  the  anchorage  of  tbe  port,  and  Ibe  Pari  b  tbt 
estuary  mouth  of  the  Tocantins  river.  The  Pari  b  about  so  m. 
wide  here. 

The  dty  b  built  on  on  alfaivial  forested  plain  raly  a  few  tret 
above  the  levd  of  the  river,  and  its  streeu  usually  end  at  tbe 
moipo  of  tlw  impenetraUe  forest.  The  climate  b  hot  aad 
humid,  but  tbe  temperature  and  diurnal  changes  are  remarkaUjr 
uniform  throughout  the  year.  The  annual  rainfall,  accwdtng 
to  Piofmor  U.  F.  Draencrt.  u  70  in-  (Rcclus  says  ito  in.),  of 
which  $6  in.  are  credited  to  the  rainy  season  (January  lo  Juc). 
H.  W.  Bates  gives  the  average  temperature  at  81'  F.,  Um 
Runimum  at  73",  and  tbe  maximum  (t  p.m.)  at  89*  to  94'- 
These  favourable  cUmatic  conditions  Und  to  make  the  city 
healthy,  but  through  defective  drainage,  insanitary  bahia  and 
tnnoundings,  and  improper  diet  the  death-rate  b  high.  Utt 
pba  of  the  dty  b  regular  and,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  foreat. 
it  has  no  outlying  suburbs.  The  strceU  are  usually  nanow, 
straight  and  wcU  paved.  Among  tbe  many  public  squarss  aad 
gardens  tbe  krgctt  an  the  Piaca  Caetano  Biandla^  with  a 
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atttue  of  the  bishop  ot  that  name;  the  Pn;a  ds  Independence, 
announded  by  gownunent  baUdiiigi  uid  having  an  claberale 
■WDnmcnt  to  Geaeial  Gnrjlo;  tbe  Pnca  Vboonde  do  Rio 
Btmoa,  with  a  itatue  of  JoiC  da  Gana  MekUor;  tbe  Praca  de 
Biptiita  Campoi,  with  artificial  catcadeSi  lake,  bland  and  « lading 
patha;  the  Ptaca  da  Republics,  with  a  monument  repreaenting 
tbs  Republic;  and  tbe  Pat*  de  Fiudente  Uoiaet,  named  in 
hooouz  of  the  first  dviliaQ  pmldeat  of  BiaaiL  Another  public 
outdoor  reaoit  fa  the  fiotqiw,  a  tract  of  fo»t  m  tbe  eubkirls 
of  the  dty.  The  public  buiUingi  and  inatKutHwa  are'  in  great 
part  rcUcs  of  an  <ddeT  rf^mc.  The  great  cruciform  cathedral, 
on  the  Pitca  Caetane  Brandio,  dates  from  tbe  middle  of  tbe  iStb 
century,  In  the  vicinityt  facing  on  the  Piaca  da  Indqjendcncia, 
are  the  goveniinent  and  municipal  p^acea— built  by  order  of 
Pombal  (c.  1766),  when  Portugal  contemplaled  the  creation  of 
a  great  emirire  on  tbe  Anasoo.  Tbe  Irithop'a  palace  and  epia- 
cDpal  seminary,  near  the  cathedra],  were  once  the  Jesuits'  college, 
and  tbe  custom-house  on  tbe  water-front  was  once  tbe  convent 
and  church  of  the  lilerccnarios.  One  of  the  most  notable 
buildings  of  the  city  it  tbe  Thcatro  da  Paz  (Peace  Theatre), 
which  faces  upon  the  Praca  da  Republics  and  was  built  by  the 
government  during  the  second  empire.  Other  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  Caridade  hospital,  the  Hiserkocdia  hoqiital 
(known  as  the  "  Santa  Casa  "),  the  military  barracks  occupying 
another  old  convent,  and  the  GuteQo  fort,  a  relic  of  colonial 
days.  Pari  has  a  number  of  schools  and  colleges,  publk  and 
private,  of  secondary  grade,  such  as  the  Aleneo  Paranense, 
Institulo  Lauro  SodrE  and  Lyceu  Benjamin  Omstant.  There 
is  an  exceptionally  fine  museum  (Museu  Goeldi),  with  important 
collcciioiis  in  anthropology;  ethnology,  adblogy  and  botany, 
drawn  from  the  Amazon  valley.  The  private  dwellings  are 
chiefly  of  the  Portuguese  one  >torey  type,  with  red  tile  roofs  and 
thick  walls  of  broken  stone  and  mortar,  generally  pbsteretl 
outside  but  sometimes  covered  with  blue  and  wUtc  Lisbon  tiles. 

Pari  b  tbe  entrep6t  for  the  Amason  valley  and  tbe  principal 
eomnercial  city  ol  northern  Brwdl.  It  h  the  headquarters  of 
the  Amazon  Nai^tion  Company,  which  owns  a  fleet  of  40 
liver  steamers,  ol  500  to  900  tons,  and  sends  them  up  the 
Amazon  to  the  Peruvian  frontier,  and  up  all  tbe  large  tributaries 
where  trading  settlements  have  been  established.  Two  or 
three  coastwise  companies  also  male  regular  calls  at  this  port, 
and  several  transatlantic  lines  afford  regular  communication 
with  Lisbon,'  Liverpool,  Hamburg  and  New  York.  The  port 
(s  accessible  to  large  steamers,  but  those  of  light  draft  only  can 
lie  along^de  the  quays,  the  larger  being  obliged  to  snchor  some 
distance  out.  Extensive  port  improvements  have  been  under- 
taken. Tbe  exports  of  Par&  include  fubber,  cacao,  Brazil  nuts 
and  a  huge  number  of  minor  products,  such  as  isin^asa,  palm 
fibre,  fine  woods,  tonka  beans,  deerskins,  faabam  copiuba, 
annatio,  and  other  forest  products. 

Pari  was  founded  in  1615  by  Francisco  Caldcira  dc  Castcllo- 
Branco,  who  commanded  a  small  expedition  from  Maranhko 
sent  thither  to  secure  possession  of  the  country  for  Portugal 
and  drive  out  the  Dutch  and  English  traders.  The  settlcnient, 
which  he  named  Nossa  Scnhora  de  Belem  (Our  Lady  ol  Bethle- 
hem), grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  turbulent  and  ungovernable 
towns,  of  Brazil.  Rivalry  with  Maranhio,  the  capital  of  the 
Amazon  dependencies,  slave- hunting,  and  bitter  controverries 
with  the  Jesuits  who  sought  to  protect  the  Indians  from  this 
traffic,  comlHned  to  cause  agitation.  In  1641  it  had  a  population 
of  only  400,  but  it  had  four  monasteries  and  was  already  largely 
Interested  in  the  Indian  slave  traffic.  In  1651  the  Pari  territory 
was  made  a  separate  capilania,  with  the  town  of  Pari  as  thw 
capital,  but  it  was  reannexed  to  Maninhao  in  1654.  The  final 
separation  occurred  in  1771,  and  Pari  again  became  the  capital, 
continuing  as  such  through  all  the  political  changes  that  have 
•ince  occurred.  The  bishopric  of  Pari  dates  from  1733.  lite 
popular  movement  in  Portugal  in  i8io  in  favour  of  a  constitution 
and  pariiament  (Cortes)  had  its  edio  in  Pari,  where  in  iSii  the 
populace  and  garrison  joined  in  creating  a  government  of  their 
own  and  ia  aoding  a  deputation  to  Lisbon.  The  declaralioa 
cf  BruiUaa  ind^Midnce  of  iSst  awl  owtfaa  of  u  eapbt 


under  Dom  Pedro  I.  was  not  accepted  by  Pari,  partly  because 
<rf  iu  influential  Portuguese  poiwlatfam,  and  partly  through 
jealooay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  the  centre  of  political  power.  In 
1833  a  naval  expedition  under  Lord  Cochrane,  then  In  the 
service  of  Braal,  took  poncs^  of  Maranhto,  from  which 
place  the  sroaS  brig  "  Dom  Miguel "  under  tbe  command  ot 
Captain  John  GrcDfell  was  sent  to  Pari.  This  officer  conveyed 
tbe  impresskm  that  tbe  whole  fleet  was  behind  him,  and  on  tbe 
15th  <rf  August  tixtjutOa  gotttyulit*  organized  in  the  preceding 
year  surrendered  its  autborily  and  Pari  became  part  of  the 
neidy  created  Brazilian  empire.  An  npri^ng  against  tbe  new 
government  soon  occuned,  which  resulted  In  the  arrest  of  the 
insurgents,  tbe  execution  of  their  leaders,  end  tbe  incarceratnn 
of  >s3  prisoners  In  the  hold  of  a  smaU  vessel,  where  all  but  four 
died  from  suffocation  before  morning.  Conspiracies  and  revolts 
followed,  and  in  1835  an  outbreak  of  the  worse  elements,  made 
up  chiefly  of  Indians  and  half-breeds,  occurred,  known  as  the 
"  Revolufio  da  Cabanagem,"  which  was  chiefly  directed  against 
the  Portuguese,  and  then  against  the  Freemasons.  All  whites 
were  cmnpeDed  to  leave  the  city  and  take  refuge  on  nrighbouring 
islands.  The  Indians  and  balf-bteeds  obtained  the  mastery, 
under  the  leadership  of  Antonio  and  FranciKO  Vinagrcs  aitd 
Eduardo  Angclim,  and  plnnged  the  city  and  neighbouring  towns 
into  a  stale  of  anarchy,  the  population  being  reduced  from 
95,000  to  15,00a.  The  revolt  was  overcome  ih  1836,  but  the 
city  did  not  recover  from  its  effects  until  iS(6.  But 'the 
opeidngof  the  Amazon  ts  foreign  trade  in  1S67  greatly  incteased 
the  importance  of  tbe  dty,  aad  its  growth  has  gone  forward 
steadily  since  that  event.  (A.  J.  L.) 

PARABLB  (Gr.  wnta0oki,  a  comparison  or  similitude), 
originally  the  name  given  by  Greek  rhetoridana  to  a  literary 
illustration  avowedly  introduced  as  such.  In  late  Greek  U 
came  to  mean  a  fictitious  narrative  or  allegory  (generally  some- 
thing that  might  naluialiy  occur)  by  which  moral  or  q  Wtual 
relations  are  typically  set  forth,  as  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
paraUe  differs  from  the  apologue  in  the  inherent  probability 
of  the  story  hself,  and  In  ncludlng  animab  or  inanimate 
creatures  from  passing  out  of  their  natural  sphere  and  assoming 
the  powers  of  man,  but  it  resembles  it  in  the  essential  qualities 
of  brevity  and  definiieness,  and  also  in  lu  Eastern  origin. 
There  are  many  beautiful  examples  ot  the  parable  in  the  Old 
Testament,  that  of  Nathan,  for  Insunce,  b  a  Sam.  xii.  1-9,  that 
ol  the  woman  of  Tekoah  in  »  Sam.  xiv.  1-13,  and  others  In  the 
Prophets. 

PARABOLA,  a  plane  curve  of  the  second  degree.  It  may  be 
defined  as  a  section  of  a  tight  circular  cone  by  a  plane  parallel 
to  a  tangent  plane  to  the  cone,  or  as  the  locus  <rf  a  point  which 
moves  so  that  its  distances  from  a  fixed  point  and  a  fixed  liiW 
are  equaL  It  is  therefore  a  c<mic  section  having  its  eccentricity 
equal  to  unity.  The  parabola  Is  tbe  curve  described  by  a  peojeo* 
tile  which  moves  in  a  non^emsting  medium  under  the  infloencc 
of  gravity  (see  Mechanics).  The  general  relations  between  tbe 
parabola,  eHipse  and  hyperbola  are  treated  in  tbe  articles 
GEOMSniy,  Akalytical,  and  Come  Sxcnons;  and  varieos 
projective  properties  are  demonstrated  in  the  article  GEOvrniy, 
PaojxcnvE.  Here  only  the  specific  properties  d  tbe  parabola 
will  be  given. 

Tbe  form  of  the  curve  is  shown  in  fig.  i,  where  P  fa  a  point  on 
the  curve  equidisUnt  from  tbe  fixed  line  AB,  knowa  as  tht 
iindrix,  and  the  fixed  point  F  known  as 
the  focus.  The  line  CD  pas«ng  through 
the  focus  and  perpendicular  to  the 
diiMtrix  is  the  cxk  or  prinHpal  Hamtttr, 
and  meets  the  curve  in  the  werUx  C. 
The  line  FL  perpendicular  to  tbe  axfa, 
attd  passing  through  the  focus,  fa  the 
lemUkltu  rulum,  the  lalmi  nttum  being 
the  focal  chord  parallel  to  the  directrix. 
Any  line  parallel  to  the  axis  a  a  diamtUr, 
and  the  paramettr  ^  any  diameter  fa 
mcanred  bjr  the  local  dnrd  drawn  Put-  >• 

panUd  M  the  taifut  at  tba  wtn  of  the  dwttr  and  b 
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to  four  times  the  focal  dlstuMw  of  tbe  vntcs.  To  constnict  the 
parabola  wh«i  tbe  focui  and  diicctrii  are  given,  draw  ibc  axil 
CD  and  bisect  CF  at  G,  which  ^vca  the  vertex.  Any  number 
of  point!  on  the  parabola  arg  obtained  by  ufclog  any  point 
E  on  tbe  directrix,  Jirining  EG  and  EF  and  drawing  FP  K> 
that  the  angles  PFE  and  DF£  are  equal  Then  EG  produced 
meets  FP  in  a  point  on  the  curv&  By  joining  the  points 
so  ot^tained  the  parabola  may  be  described.  A  mechanical 
corm ruction,  wlwn  the  same  conditions  are  given,  amsiits  in 
taking  «  ri^  bar  ABC  bent  at  right  angles  at  B  (fig.  9), 
and  fastening  a  string  of  length  BC  to  C 
■£  and  F.  Then  if  a  pencil  be  placed  along 
BC  so  as  (o  lieep  the  string  taut,  and  the 
limb  AB  be  slid  along  the  directrix,  the 
—  pencil  will  trace  OHt  the  parabola. 

Properties  which  may  be  readily  de- 
Fic.  2.  duced  by  euclidian  methods  from  the 

definition  indttdo  the  foUowiog:  the  tangent  at  any  point 
bbects  tbe  angle  between  tbe  focal  distance  ud  the 
perpendicular  oa  the  directrix  aod  b  etiually  inclined  to  the 
focal  distance  and  the  axis;  tangents  at  the  extremities  of  a 
focal  drard  intersect  at  right  angles  on  the  directrix,  and  as  a 
corollary  we  have  that  the  locus  of  tbe  intersection  of  tangents 
ai  Tight  angles  is  the  directrix-,  the  eircurodrde  ot  ■  triangle 
riromuctfUng  a  parabola  pastes  through  the  locus;  the  sub- 
tangcot  is  equal  to  twice  the  absdsaa  of  the  point  of  contact  j 
the  subnormal  is  constant  and  equals  the  scmilatus  rectum;  and 
the  nulius  of  curvature  at  a  point  P  b  1  (FP)'/*'  where  «  b  the 
semibtus  rectum  and  FP  the  focal  distance  of  P. 

A  fundamental  property  of  the  curve  ia  that  the  Kite  ol  htfinity 
is  ■  tangent  (see  Geometky,  Projective),  and  it  follows  that 
the  centre  and  the  second  real  focus  and  directrix  arc  al  infinity. 
It  also  follows  that  a  line  half-way  betwoen  a  point  and  its  polar 
and  parallel  to  the  latter  touches  the  porabda,  asd  iberefore 
the  lines  jmning  the  middle  points  of  the  ndes  of  a  scU-^onJugate 
triangle  form  a  drcumscribfng  triangle,  and  also  that  (he  nine- 
point  cirdc  of  a  self -con jugate  triangle  passes  through  the  focus. 
Tbe  ortbocenlre  of  a  triangle  circumscribing  a  parabola  is  on 
the  directrix;  a  deduction  from  thu  theorem  u  Uiat  the  centre 
of  the  ctocumdrcle  of  a  seU-conjugale  triangle  is  on  the  directrix 
("  Siciner's  Theorcio  "). 

In  the  oriick  Ceouetsv,  Analytical,  it  is  shown  that  the 
general  equation  of  tbe  second  degree  represents  a  parabola 
when  the  hi^Kst  tcsms  form  a  perfect  square. 
OcMrfn'.  ^  onslylical  expresuon  of  the  projective 

property  that- the  line  at  infinity  is  a  tangent.  The 
■mplest  equation  to  the  parabola  b  thai  which  b  n^erred  to  its 
oxb  and  the  tangent  at  the  vertex  as  the  axes  of  co-ordinates, 
when  it  asHimcs  the  form  y*-4ax  where  asasemSatus  rectum; 
ihb  may  be  d«iuced  direaly  from  the  definition.  An  equation 
ot  limiUr  form  is  obtained  when  the  axes  of  coordinates  are  any 
diameter  and  the  tangent  at  the  vcrUx.  The  equations  to  the 
tangent  and  normal  at  the  point  x*/  arc  yy-»(x+x')  and 
8«(y-]0-t-/(x— xO-o,  and  may  be  obtained  by  general 
methods  (see  Ceouetkv,  AHALvncAt*  and  iNnmTGStUAL 
CAijC(n.its).  More  convenient  forms  in  terms  of  a  single  para- 
meter are  deduced  by  sul»tituting  a^-am',  (for  on 
dimioating  m  between  these  rdaikms  the  equation  to  the 
panbola  b  obuincd).  The  tangent  then  becpmcs  my-x-l-aK* 
and  the  normal  y*  aur-f-MM-om*.  The  envelope  d  thb  last 
equation  b  3joy'-4{x-aa)',  which  shows  that  the  evolute 
vi  i^taSxAA'at.  stmi<Mbkal  parabela  (see  below  KifJlur  Orderj). 
Tbe  cartesian  equaUon  ta_a  parabola  which  toudics  tbe  co- 
ordinate axes  b  V <u-t-V^>  t,  and  the  eqution  when 
the  focus  b  the  pole  and  the  axbthe  inilid  line  brcosV/i"- 
Tbe  equation  to  a  parabola  in  triangular  co-ordinate*  b  gener- 
aBy  derived  by  expressing  the  condition  tint  the  line  at  iWBnity 
b  a  tangent  in  the  equatioa  to  the  general  conic  For  example, 
In  trilliwar  co-ordinates,  the  equation  to  the  general  conk 
dttoinscritrfng  the  uivDglc  of  reference  b  I^T+xnu+iafi^e; 
for  tbb  to  be  a  panbola  the  line  on lifS -t- ryoo 
■MM  be  a  langm,    ExpccMias  tfaii  conditkwi  «•  obtain 


V/a«  V«nA*  Vw-oastbe  rdatieo  which  mu«  bold  between 
theco-efiidentsof  the  above  equation  aod  thesidesof  tbe  triaa^ 
of  reference  lot  the  equation  to  represent  n^^anbola.  Sin^ariy, 
the  coodi lions  for  tbe  inscribed  eonic  VJa-(-Vmtf-t-v'vr~o 
to  be  a  parabola  b  Oc+aiea-t-iMixe,  and  tbe  coidc  for  whkk 
the  trionf^e  of  reference  b  sdf-conjugale  lB*4-M^'-^Ji1'**e  b 
o^M-f-Mif-l-c^ii-a.  Tbe  various  forms  in  ared  co-onfiqata 
may  be  derived  from  the  above  by  substituting  Xa  lor  1,  jit  for  ■ 
andKf6rs,ordbealybyeqireadngtbecooditii»  Icrtaagca^ 
of  tbe  line  x-J-y+x—o  to  the  conic  expressed  in  ami  co- 
ordinates. In  tangentid  {f,  g,  r)  co-<ndinatcs  the  inacrfbed  and 
ctnumscribed  conies  lake  the  forms  ^+iirf+Fpq^o  and 
VXf+^fiq+y if^;  these  are  paralxdas  when  X+it-l-B>^o 
and  VX*V>4*V»'-orespeciivdy, 

The  length  ol  a  parabolic  ore  can  be  obtained  by  the  methodi 
of  the  infinitesimal  cdculus;  the  curve  b  directly  qnadrable. 
the  area  of>any  portion  between  two  ordinatea  being  two  thirds 
of  the  drcumscribing  parollelo^Tam.  The  pedal  equation  witb 
tbe  focus  03  origin  b  t^-ar;  the  first  podtive  pedd  for  lie 
vertex  b  the  dssoid  (f.t.)  and  for  the  focus  the  d^cctrix.  (See 

iNrtHITESIHAL  CALCULUS.) 

Refbxencbs.— Ceometricd  constructions  of  tbe  parabola  at*  to 
befoundtnT.H.Eagk*'PiaiHCHr«M(iU5).  See  the  faifatH«n|*r 
to  the  anides  Comw  Sicnoiis;  GuMSlitT,  AJMLntCAi.;  aad 

GEOHBTKy,  PROJBCnVB. 

In  the  geometry  of  plane  curves,  tbe  term  parabola  h  often 
used  to  denote  ihecurvcsgiven  by  the  general  equation  < 
y*',  thus  oz-y*  b  the  quadratic  or  ApdUmian 
pardtda;  ^-j^  it  tbe  cubtc  paiabda,  tflx»^  to 
the  ^quadratic  parabola;  tmi  paraUtat  have  tbe 
generd  equation  ox*~'-y'>,  thus  u^-y*  b  the  semicubicol 
parabola  and  (U^-y*  the  lemibiquadralic  parabola.  Ttwse 
curves  were  investigated  by  Reni  DescorLes,  £Sr  Isaac  Newton, 
Colin  Moclaurin  and  others.  Here  we  shall  tzmt  only  the  OMtra 
important  forma. 

The  earUsiam  panbela  Is  a  cubic  curve  which  b  alio  hnovn  a* 
the  trident  ot  Newton  on  account  of  its  three-pronged  forok  Its 
equation  la  xy^ax*+b:i'+ex+d,  and  tt  eeniitts  at  two  In 
asymptotic  to  the  axis  of  y  and  two  parabolic  legs  (fit.  3).  The 
limplen  form  b  axy~x*— a*,  in  thb  case  the  serpcume  padtloa 
■hown  In  the  figure  degenemics  into  a  point  of  inflexion-  Descnttts 
uaed  the  curve  to  lolve  sextic  equations  by  detennlning  Its  intcr- 
Mctions  with  a  drcle;  mechanical  conKructionit  wm  given  by 
Descaitn  tptemtlry,  lib.  3)  and  Madaurin  {Orpanco  (««metrwa). 

The  cnbtt  parabola  (fig.  4)  U  a  cubic  curve  baving  the  equation 
y^as'+b^+tx+d.     It  consiAB  of  two  parabolic  * 


bnncbcs 


(endine  In  oppotite  direction*.  John  Wallb  utillwd  the  inle 
lions  ol  this  curve  with  a  righl  line  to  solve  cubic  equations,  and 
Edmund  Halley  solved  sextic  equation!  with  the  aid  of  •  cifck. 

Dwtrgimc  faroMas  an  cubic  curve*  fiiven  by  tbe  rniiaiiM 
fmax'+b^-i-tx+4-  Newton  diacusaed  the  five  tonns  wUdi  «fbi 
from  the  rcbtions  of  the  root*  ol  the  coUc  equatkw.  When  all  Ua 


FtO:  3. 


Flo.  J. 


rocn*  arc  («d  and  unequal  tbe  curve  ceosiats  of  a  clotod  oval  and  a 

parabolic  branch  {lis.  5).  As  the  tu-o  leaer  root*  are  made  man 
and  more  equal  ihc  oval  Uirinlu  in  tin  and  ultimately  become*  a 
real  cnniufcate  pdol,  and  the  curve,  the  equation  of  which  is  y»- 
(f~a¥U-b)  (Ml  whidi  a>t)  comttt*  of  this  point  bim)  a  tidl-lite 
branch  rctembling  tbe  right-hand  member  of  fig.  s.  U  two  ram  an 
imaginary  the  equaibn  u  y-U'+af)  (f-S)  and  tbe  curve 
memblestheparabolicbranch.asintheprccedinscasc.  Thitissonw- 
lime*  termed  thecoM^Rt/ora)  (or  bell -shaped)  parabob.  If  the  two 
Kftater  roots  are  equal  the  equation  fi  y-{i-a)  (x-*)>  Gn  wliicfc 
•  <b)  and  the  curve  aaauoes  t  he  form  shown  in  fig.  6.  and  b  known 
a*  ihc  nodaled  parabola.  Finallv,  if  all  the  ngts  are  equal,  the 
equation  becomes  j«  ■  (r  -ol";  this  curve  is  the  (ai^^  or  irati- 
titWau  paraboln  (fin.  7).  This  carve,  which  it  wMnetlmes  icrmed  the 
NeiHan  parabob  after  WUIbm  NcU  (i«37-i6»o).  b  tbe  rvotute  of 
Ik*  wdinaiy  paabola.  and  b  aapetially  ioMMtiBg  as  fad«  tte  6m 
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curve  to  be  rectified.  Thh  vaa  KcompO^hed  In  1657  by  Neil  in 
England,  and  tn.l659by  Heinrich  van  Haurcat  in  Holland.  Ncwton 
•bowed  that  all  thu  5ve  varieties  ol  the  diverging  paiaboUu  may  be 
exhibited  a*  plane  tection*  ol  the  tolid  of  revolution  o(  the  tenU- 
cubical  paTaEiMa.  A  plane  oUlqne  to  the  axis  and  puting  bdow 
tlw  venex  give*  the  nrtt  vaifaty;  if  It  panei  through  the  vertex, 

Pto.  6.  Fic.  7. 

the  tecond  lorm ;  U  above  the  vertex  and  obliqne  or  parallel  to  the 
axis,  the  third  form;  tf  below  the  vertex  and  lottchiiu  the  rarface, 
the  fourth  form,  and  U  the  plane  contains  the  uii,  the  Uth  fona 

teSuttB  (flEK  Curvb). 

The  biquadratic  parabola  haa,  io  its  moat  seneral  form,  the  equa- 
tion y— nc*4-'>(*+a^+dx+«,  and  conttita  nf  a  aerpentinou* 
and  two  pamboltc  hraaches       8).  1[  at)  the  root*  d  the  qnartk  in 

W  w 

Flu.  8-  Fic.  9.  Fig.  10. 

X  are  equal  the  curve  auumes  the  lorm  ihown  in  Rg.  9,  the  axw  o(  x 
beioK  a  double  tangent.  1(  the  two  middle  loota  are  equal,  Gg.  10 
retultt.  Other  (orm«  which  correipond  to  other  lelation^  between 
the  root!  can  be  readily  deduced  from  the  moat  geBcnl  farm,  ^ee 
Cuxvs;  and  GsoMEiaY.  Analytical.) 

PARACEUUS  (f.  1490-1541),  the  fuDon  G«mn  phytic&w 
of  the  i6th  century,  was  probnbljr  boni  neftr  Elnslcdeln,  in  the 
canton  Schwyz,  In  1490  or  1491  according  to  some,  or  1493 
according  to  others.  His  father,  the  natural  sod  of  a  grand- 
master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  was  VVilhclm  Bombast  von 
Ht^enhcim,  who  had  a  hard  straggle  to  make  a  subsistence  as 
■  physician.  His  mother  was  stiperinlendcnl  of  the  hospital 
at  Einaiedeln,  a  post  she  relinquished  upon  her  marriage. 
Paracelius'i  name  was  Thcophraslus  Bombast  von  Hohcnheim; 
for  the  names  Philippus  and  Aurcelus  which  are  sometimes 
added  gpod  autbwity  Is  vanting,  and  the  epithet  Paracelsus, 
like  some  similar  compounds,  was  probably  one  of  his  own 
making,  and  was  neant  to  denote  his  superiority  to  Cclsus. 

Of  the  early  yean  of  Parocelsus's  life  hardly  anything  is  known. 
His  father  was  bis  first  teacher,  and  took  pains  to  instruct  him 
in  all  Ihe  teaming  of  the  time,  cspecinlly  in  mcdidnc.  Doubi  less 
Paracelsus  learned  rapidly  what  was  put  before  him,  but  he 
Mcms  at  a  comparatively  early  age  to  have  questioned  the  value 
of  what  he  was  expected  lO  acquire,  and  to  have  soon  struck  out 
ways  for  himself.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  enlcrcd  the  university 
trf  Basel,  but  probably  soon  abandoned  the  studies  therein 
pursued.  He  next  went  to  J.  Triihemius,  the  abbot  of  Sponheim 
and  afterwards  of  WQrzburg,  under  whom  he  prosecuted 
chemical  researches.  Trithcmius  is  the  reputed  author  of  some 
obscure  tracts  on  the  great  elixir,  and  as  there  was  no  other 
chemistry  gtring  Paracelsus  would  have  to  devote  himself  to  the 
reiterated  qxratlons  so  characteristic  of  the  notions  of  that  tirae. 
But  the  confection  of  the  stone  of  the  philosophers  was  too  remote 
a  possibility  to  gratify  the  fiery  spirit  of  a  youth  blse  Piu«CGlstu« 
eager  to  maVe  what  be  knew,  or  could  learn,  at  once  available 
for  practical  medicine.  So  he  left  school  chemistry  as  he  had 
forsaken  unlveni^  culture,  and  started  for  the  mines  in  Tirol 
owned  by  the  wealthy  fam3y  of  the  Fuggers.  The  sort  ot  know- 
ledge he  got  there  plmied  him  much  more.  There  at  least  he 
was  in  contact  with  reality.  The  struggle  with  nature  before 
the  precious  metals  could  be  made  of  use  Impressed  upon  him 
more  and  more  the  importance  of  actual  personal  observation. 
He  saw  all  the  mechanical  difliculties  that  had  to  be  overcome 
in  mining;  be  learned  the  nature  and  succcssimi  of  ndis,  the 
physical  properties  of  mlnerab,  ores  and  metals;  he  got  a  notion 
of  mineral  waters;  he  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  accidents  which 
befei  the  miners,  and  studied  the  diseases  which  attacked  them; 
be  had  proof  that  positive  knowledge  of  nature  was  not  to  be 
lot  in  schools  and  unlvetsitiesj  but  only  by  gcung  to  nature  her- 
■elf,  and  to  those  who  were  constantly  engaged  with  her.  Hence 
came  Paiacelsus'a  peculiar  mode  olT  ttudyt  He  atudied  no 


value  to  mere  scholarship;  scliolaslic  disputations  he  utter^ 
ignored  and  despised— and  especially  the  discussions  oa  medic^ 
topics,  which  turned  more  upon  theories  and  definitions  than 
upon  actual  practice.  He  therefore  weot  wandering  over  a  great 
part  of  Eun^M  to  learn  all  that  he  could.  In  so  doing  be  was 
one  of  the  first  physicians  of  modern  times  to  profit  by  a  mode  of 
study  which  b  now  reckoned  indispensable.  The  book  of  nature, 
he  aSirmed,  is  that  which  the  physician  must  read,  and  to  do  so 
be  must  walk  over  the  leaves.  The  humours  and  passions  and 
diseases  of  different  nations  are  dliTercni,  and  the  physidaa  must 
go  among  the  nations  if  be  will  be  master  of  his  art;  the  more  he 
knows  of  other  nations,  the  better  he  will  understand  his  owi). 
And  the  commentary  <^  his  own  and  succeeding  centuries  upon 
these  vciy  extreme  views  b  that  Paracelsus  was  no  scholar,  out 
an  ignorant  vagabond.  He  himself,  however,  valued  hb  method 
and  his  knowledge  very  differently,  and  argued  that  he  knew 
what  Ms  predecosors  were  ignorant  oC  hccatse  be  ha^  been 
taught  in  no  human  school.  "  Whence  have  1  all  my  Kcrets, 
out  of  what  writers  and  authors?  Ask  rather  how  the  beasts 
bave  learned  their  arts.  If  nature  can  instruct  irrational 
animals,  can  it  not  much  more  men?"  In  thb  new  school 
discovered  Paracebus.  and  since  attended  with  the  hai^nest 
resutu  by  many  others,  he  remained  for  about  ten  years.  He 
had  acquired  great  stores  of  facts,  which  It  was  impossible  for 
,  him  to  have  reduced  to  order,  but  which  gave  him  an  unqucsiioiv- 
able  superiority  to  bb  contemporaries.  So  in  1516  or  is>7,  om 
Us  Rtum  to  Bosd,  he  was  appointed  town  physician,  and  ahimly 
afterwards  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  medicine  In  the 
um'vetsiiy.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the  lectures  broke  away 
from  tradition.  They  were  in  German,  not  in  Latin;  they  were 
expositions  of  his  own  operience,  of  hb  own  views,  of  lib 
own  methods  of  curing  adapted  to  the  diseases  that  afflicted, 
the  Germans  Id  the  year  1537,  and-they  were  not  commentaries 
on  the  text  of  Galcn  or  Avicennn.  They  attacked,  not  only 
these  great  authorities,  but  ihc  Gorman  graduates  who  followed 
them  and  dbputed  about  ihem  in  1537.  They  criticized  in  no 
measured  terms  the  current  medicine  of 'the  time,  and  exposed 
the  practical  igDoranc^  the  pnnpoiity,  luid  the  greed  <d  iboie 
who  practised  it. 

The  truth  of  Paracckus's  doctrines  was  apparently  con£nred 
by  hb  success  in  curing  or  mitigating  diseases  for  which  the 
regular  physicians  could  do  nothing.  For  about  a  ooiqile  at 
years  bb  reputation  and  practice  increased  to  a  surpri^unf 
extent.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time  people  began  to  recover 
themselves.  Paracelsus  had  burst  upon  Ihe  schools  with  sucb 
novel  views  and  methods,  with  iuch  irresistible  criticism,  that 
all  opposition  was  at  first  crushed  flat.  C^^ually  the  sea 
began  to  rise.  Hb  enemies  watched  for  ^ips  and  failures;  the 
physicians  maintained  that  be  had  no  degree,  and  insblcd  that 
he  should  give  proof  of  hb  qualifications.  Moreover,  he  had  a 
pharmaceutical  system  of  his  own  which  did  not  harmonize 
with  the  commercial  arrangements  of  the  apothecaries,  and  he 
not  only  did  not  use  up  their  drugs  like  the  Galcmsts,  but,  in  the 
esercise  of  bb  functions  as  town  physician,  be  urged  the 
ftatborilies  to  keep  a  Aarp  eye  on  the  purity  of  tbdr  mini, 
ttpontheirknowledgeof  their  art,  and  upon  their  transactions  whh 
tlhelr  friends  the  physidans.  The  growing  jealousy  and  Cnmiiy 
-cidminatcd  in  a  dispute  with  Canon  Cornelius  von  Lichtcnfcla, 
who,  iuving  called  in  Paracebus  after  other  physidans  had  ^ven 
up  hb  case,  refused  10  pay  the  fee  he  had  premised  in  the  event 
of  cure;  and,  as  the  judges,  to  their  discredit,  sided  lAih  the 
canon,  Paracebus  had  noaltenutive  but  to  tell  them  his  opinion 
of  the  whole  case  end  of  their  notions  of  justice.  So  Htllc  doubr 
left  he  onihe  subject  that  hb  friend)  judged  h  pradem  for  hhn 
to  leave  Basd  at  once,  as  It  bad  been  resolved  to  punish  him  fot 
the  attack  on  the  aulhorittes  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  He 
deputed  In  kucb  haste  that  he  carried  nothing  with  him,  and 
some  chemical  apparatus  and  other  pn^terty  were  taken  chorn 
of  by  J.  Oporinus  (1507-1568),  hb  pupil  and  aihanuensb.  He 
went  &st  to  Eadingen,  irium  be  remained  for  a  brief  period,  but 
hadsooatokavefmnafaaoluiewaiit.  Then  begui  hb  wander^ 
ing      tl»e  coone  of  wbkh  can  be  traced  by  the  dales  of  hb 
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wfoos  writbigt.  He  thus  vi^ted  in  luecenioii  Colmnr,  Numn- 
bcrg,  Appeiuell,  Zurich,  PfSffcn,  Augsburg,  Villach,  Heran, 
Midddham  and  other  places,  seldom  staying  a  twdv«monih  Id 
any  of  tbem.  In  thU  way  he  spent  aoiite  dozen  yean,  till  1341, 
when  be  wu  invited  by  Archbishop  Ernst  to  settle  at  Salzburg, 
under  his  protection.  After  his  endless  tossing  aboat,  thn 
seemed  a  promise  and  place  of  repose.  It  proved,  however,  to 
be  the  complete  and  final  test  tlut  be  found,  for  after  a  few 
montht  be  died)  on  the  94th  of  Sqitember.  The  cause  of  his 
death,  like  most  other  details  In  his  history,  Is  uncertain.  His 
enemies  asserted  that  he  died  in  a  low  tavern  in  consequence 
of  a  dninken  debauch  of  some  days'  duration.  Otheia  maintain 
that  he  wu  thrown  down  a  steep  place  tqrsoroeemissarie*  either 
of  the  pbysidans  or  of  the  apothecaries,  both  of  whom  be  had 
during  hb  life  most  grievously  hartssed.  He  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  St  Sebastian,  but  in  1752  hit  bones  were  removed 
to  the  porch  of  the  church,  and  a  monumait  of  icddlsh-white 
niarUe  was  erected  to  bis  memory. 

The  first  book  by  Paracebut  was  printed  at  Aunbuir  in  1519. 
It  b  entitled  iVocficaD.TlwAfcwit  Paraulii.t'macUaujrEiirBpeH. 
and  forms  a  unall  quarto  pamphlet  of  five  tntves.  Prior  la  this, 
in  1536-1537,  appeared  a  programme  of  the  lectures  he  Intended 
to  deliver  at  Bud,  but  this  can  turdly  be  reckoned  a  specific  work. 
During  hii  tifetime  lourteen  works  and  editions  were  published, 
and  thereafter,  between  154J  and  i8jt5.  there  were  at  least  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  separate  publicationi  according  to  Mook's 
enumeiatHKi.  The  first  coilectnl  cditwn  was  made  by  Johann 
Huser  in  Germao.  It  was  printed  at  Basel  in  tjS^iMi,  in  eleven 
volumes  quarto,  and  is  the  beat  of  all  the  editions.  Huscr  did  not 
cmpk^  the  early  printed  copies  only,  but  collected  all  the  manu- 
scripts which  be  could  procure,  and  used  them  also  in  rormine  his 
text.  The  only  drawback  is  that  rather  than  omit  anything  which 
Paracelsus  may  have  composed,  he  has  font  to  the  opfwsite  extreme 
and  included  writings  with  which  it  is  pretty  certain  Paracelsus 
had  nothins;  to  do.  The  second  collected  German  edition  is  in  (our 
volumes  (olm.  ite3-i6cM.  Parallel  with  it  in  1603  the  first  collected 
Latin  edition  was  made  by  Palthenius.  It  is  m  eleven  volume* 
quarto,  and  was  completed  in  160^.  Again,  in  i6ifr>i6i8  appearad 
a  leinue  of  the  folio  German  edition  of  1603,  and  finally  in  1658 
came  the  Geneva  Latin  version,  in  three  volumes  (olio,  edited  by 
Biliikiui. 

The  works  were  oni  [Inally  composed  in  Swiss-German,  a  vigorous 
^wech  which  Paraccbus  widded  with  unmistakable  power.  The 
Latin  venioas  were  made  or  edited  by  Adam  von  Bodenstein, 
Gerard  Dora,  Michael  Toxites  and  Oporinui,  about  the  middle  ol 
the  16th  century-  A  few  translations  into  other  languages  exist, 
a*  of  the  CMwfia  mstna  and  some  other  works  mto  French, 
and  of  one  or  two  into  Dutch,  Italian  and  even  Aratnc  The  trans- 
btions  into  English  amount  to  aboula  dnien,  dating  mostly  from  the 
niiddle  of  the  i7th  century.  The  original  editions  of  Paisnlsus's 
works  are  getting  less  and  less  common;  even  the  Enclish  versinna 
are  among  the  rarest  of  their  class.  Over  and  above  the  numerous 
editions,  there  is  a  bulky  literature  of  an  explanatory  and  contro- 
versial character,  (or  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  Paiacdsus's 
followers  and  enemies.  A  good  deal  of  it  b  taken  up  with  a  defence 
of  chemksl,  or,  they  were  called,  "  spagyrie,"  medicines  against 
the  attacha  of  the  supporters  of  the  Galenic  pharmacopoeia. 

The  aim  of  all  Paracebus's  writing  is  to  praraote  the  progress  of 
BwdKine.  and  he  endeavoors  to  ^t  before  physicians  a  gmnd 
ideal  of  their  prafesaon.  In  his  attempts  be  talces  the  widest  view 
o(  medicine.  He  bases  it  on  the  general  relationship  which  man 
bears  tp  nature  as  a  whok;  he  cannot  divoiec  the  life  <rf  man  (rom 
that  of  the  uoimfse;  he  cannot  think  of  diseaw  otherwise  than  as 
■  pliaseoflife.  HebeompeUed.tbciefore.torestUsmedicalpractice 
upon  genersi  theories  oT  the  present  state  of  things;  his  medicU 
system—  if  there  Is  such  a  thing — la  an  adaptation  ofnii  cosmogony. 
It  is  this  Utter  which  has  been  the  stumoUng-block  to  many  past 
critics  ol  Pwaoetsus,  and  nnless  its  character  b  remembered  it 
srill  be  the  same  to  others  in  the  future.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
Aristotelianism  of  his  time,  Paracelsus  turned  with  greater  expecta- 
tion to  the  Neoplatonism  which  was  reviving.  His  eagerness  to 
endentand  the  rebtionship  of  man  to  the  universe  led'him  to  the 
Kabbab,  where  these  mysteriea  seemed  to  be  explained,  and  from 
these  onaubstaatial  materiab  he  constructed,  so  tar  as  it  can  be 
understood,  his  visionary  pbitosophy.  Interwoven  with  it,  hosrever, 
were  the  results  of  hU  osm  persiMial  experience  and  work  in  natural 
history  and  chemical  phumacy  and  practical  medidne,  unfettered 
by  any  specUamc  gmendbatiows,  and  so  shrewd  an  observer 
as  Paracelsus  was  must  have  often  (eh  that  his  philosophy  and  Us 
experience  did  not  agree  with  one  another. 

Some  of  hb  doctrines  are  alluded  to  in  the  article  MtDiairt 
(f.>.>,  and  it  would  serve  no  purpose  to  give  even  a  brief  sketch  of 
his  views,  seeing  that  their  itmuenoe  has  pamed  entiidy  asray.  and 
that  they  are  of  interest  only  in  their  plue  In  a  gcncial  hbrairy  ol 
OMdidai  and  phBoaophy.  Ddsctivai  hawamii  as  they  may  have 


been,  and  anfbundcd  fat  fact.  lib  kabbatiatic  doctrines  hi  Un  to 

trace  the  dependence  of  the  human  body  upon  outer  nature  for  its 
sustenance  and  cure.  The  doctrine  «  signatures,  the  supposed 
cimnexion  of  every  part  of  the  little  world  of  man  srith  a  corrvqmid- 
ing  part  of  the  great  world  of  nature,  was  a  fanciful  and  falw  exaner> 
ation  lA  tlus  doctrine,  but  the  idea  carried  in  its  tr^n  that  of  soeciSc& 
This  led  to  the  search  for  these,  which  srere  not  to  be  found  in  the 
bewihtcring  and  untested  mixtures  of  the  Galenic  prescript  iosub 
Paracelsus  had  seen  how  bodies  wcm  purified  and  intensified  b* 
chemical  operations,  and  he  thought  if  pbnts  and  minerab  could 
be  made  to  yield  their  active  principles  it  would  surely  be  bciler 
to  employ  these  than  the  crude  and  unprepared  originau.  He  had 
besides  arrived  by  some  kind  of  intuition  at  the  conclusion  thai  the 
operations  in  the  body  were  of  a  chemical  character,  and  that  wbn 
disordered  they  were  to  be  put  right  by  counter  tolerations  of  the 
same  kind.  It  may  be  cbimcd  lor  ramcclsus  that  he  embraced 
within  the  idea  ol  chemical  action  something  more  than  the 
alchemists  did.  Whether  or  not  he  believed  in  the  philosofAer's 
elixir  b  of  very  little  consequence.  If  he  did.  he  was  like  the  real 
of  bis  Bce:  but  he  troubled  bimsrif  very  little,  if  at  all.  about  ic 
He  did  believe  in  the  Immedbte  use  for  therapeutics  of  the  aalts 
and  other  preparations  which  hb  practical  skill  enabled  him  to  mahc. 
Technically  hie  was  not  a  chemist :  he  did  not  concern  himself  either 
with  the  compositicm  trf  hb  compounds  or  with  an  expbiutioa  of 
what  uccuirej  in  their  making,  if  he  could  get  potent  drug*  to 
cure  disease  he  was  content,  and  he  worked  very  iiard  in  an  empirical 
way  to  make  them.  That  he  found  out  some  new  compounds  b 
certain:  but  not  one  great  and  marked  discovery  can  be  ascribed  to 
him.  I*robably.  therefore,  hb  poMtive  services  are  to  be  sommcd  op 
in  thu  wide  application  of  chemical  Ideas  to  pharmacy  and  tbcra* 
peutics;  his  indirect  and  possibly  greater  services  are  to  be  found  in 
the  stimulus,  the  revolutionary  stimulus,  of  his  ideas  about  method 
and  general  theory.  It  u  most  difticult  to  apprecbte  aright  thb 
man  of  fervid  imagination,  of  posrcrful  and  persistent  oonviciions, 
of  unbated  honesty  and  love  of  truth,  of  keen  inHcht  into  the  erron 
(as  he  thought  them)  of  his  time,  of  a  merciless  will  to  lay  bare  these 
crr-irs  and  lo  rtform  thr  ahii  w  to  which  tti."'y  g.ive  rise,  who  i«  an 
iobiaiii  olTonds  U9  by  his  boasting,  hh  Rrossnnt,  his  want  of  seti- 
respect.  It  is  a  ixoblcm  how  to  reconcile  his  ignorance,  hb  sreak- 
ncss,  his  supcrsiiiion,  his  crude  notions,  hb  erroneous  observations^ 
his  ridiculous  influences  and  theories,  with  his  grasp  of  method, 
his  tofly  views  of  the  true  scope  ol  medicine,  his  iJcid  statementlh 
his  incisive  and  epigrammatic  criticisms  ol  men  and  molivea. 

See  Marx,  Zur  Wurditunt  4fi  Theap-'iraslut  v«n  Hcktmhtim 
(GUilinE-cn,  1842):  Mook,  Theophrailus  Poracdsits.  tint  krilUeii 
Stvdie  (Wiirzburg,  iSt6):  Hart  man.  T./'ardt^nufLondasi, 
18S7);  Schubert  und  SudholT,  Panuthm-FarKkunten  (Prankfiin 
a-Nf,  1867-1889);  Sudhoff,  Vnsuck  einer  Krilik  Act  Ecithtit  der 
Pamceliiscktn  Schrifien  (Berlin,  1S94):  Waiic,  Tlu  lltmttk  oad 
Aiihtmical  Writings  0/  Porauhus  {London,  iSgj), 

PARACHUTE  (From  lul  parare.  lo  shield,  protect;  d 
"  parasol,"  "  parapet,"  and  Fr.  ckuti,  a  fall),  an  inslnimeot 
more  or  leas  resembling  a  large  umbrella,  which  by  the  resistance 
it  otiers  to  the  air  enables  an  aeronaut  attached  to  it  to  descend 
safely  from  a  balloon  or  Hying  machine  [n  the  air.  The  prindple 
of  the  parachute  is  so  simple  that  the  idea  must  have  occurred 
to  persons  in  all  agea.  Sittwn  de  la  Loubjre  (14141-1719),  in  hb 
Hitlory  0}  Siam  (Paris,  1691),  tells  of  a  person  who  frequently 
diverted  the  court  by  the  prodigious  leaps  be  used  to  take, 
having  two  parachutes  or  umbrellas  fastened  to  his  girdle.  Id 
1783  SfbasiienLebormandpractically  demonstrated  the  effidentjF 
of  a  parachute  hy  descending  (rom  the  tower  of  MontpcUitr 
observatory;  but  be  merely  regarded  it  as  a  useful  means 
whereby  to  escape  from  fire.  To  J.  P.  Blanchard  (1753-1609) 
is  due  the  idea  of  using  it  as  an  adjunct  to  the  balloon.  As 
early  as  1783  he  had  constructed  a  panchule  lo  which  sras 
attached  a  basket  In  this  he  placed  a  dos,  wUch  dcaceadcd 
safely  to  the  giound  when  the  paradiute  was  released  frorn  « 
balloon  at  a  considerable  elevation,  ,  It  b  Stated  that  be 
descended  himself  from  a  baHooo  in  a  parachute  in  1793;  but, 
owing  to  some  defea  in  its  construaion  he  fell  too  rapidly,  and 
broke  his  leg.  Andrt  JactjuesCanterin  (i769-iSij)  waslbefira 
person  srfao  suoceasfuUy  descended  from  a  balloon  la  a  pancbule, 
and  be  repeated  this  experiment  so  often  that  be  may  be  said 
to  have  first  demonstrated  tbe  practicability  of  using  the 
machine,  thou^  bis  elder  biotber,  J.  B.  0.  Camciin  (i  766-1849), 
also  dalnied  a  share  in  tbe  meiU  of  perfecting  ft.  In  179}  ba 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Marcbiennes,  and  while  in  captivity  at 
Bude  (Budapest)  thought  out  the  ibcans  of  descending  from  a 
balloon  by  means  of  a  parachute.  Hb  Etst  public  experiment 
was  made  on  tbe  sand  of  October  1797.  He  ascended  from  tbe 
paA  of  Hoacean,  M  Puis,  and  at  the  beight  of  »boiit  i|  m.  b» 
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idnnd  tlw  pmchnte,  which  «u  tttachad  to  tha  baUoon  in 
plue  of  •  car ;  Uw  baUooo,  relieved  wddetUy  of  to  gnat  a  weight, 
lOM  very  rapldljr  dB  it  bunt,  labile  the  pancbnte  <lcaceaded 
VC17  tut,  mikliic  violeBt  otciltaUon  aU  the  way.  Canerio, 
bowmr,  reached  the  earth  in  safety.  He  repeated  hit  pmchule 
cqwrinent  in  Entfand  oa  the  ii«t  of  Septemba  tSo*.  The 
puidinte  mi  dooMbaped,  and  bore  «  menUuce  to  a  large 

umbrella  (fig.  i).  The  case 
or  donw  was  made  of 
wbilo  canvas^  atkd  wu 
33  ft.  ID  diameter.  At 
the  top  was  a  truck  or 
round  i^ece  of  wood  to  in. 
In  diameter,  with  a  bole  in 
hs  centre,  fastened  to  the 
canvas  by  31  short  pieces 
of  tape.  The  parachute 
was  suspended  from  a 
boop  attached  to  the 
netdng  of  the  fanUoon, 
and  bdow  it  was  placed  a 
Fio.  1.— Parachute  (Cwnenn  type),     cylindritml  baaket,  4  ft. 

hi|^  and  al  ft.  in  diameter,  which  comained  the  aeiOBaut. 
The  ascent  took  pUoo  at  aboot  six  o'clock  fton  North 
Audley  Street,  London;  and  at  a  height  of  about  (it  la 
believed)  8000  ft.  Garlicrln  separated  the  parachute  from 
the  balloon.  Far  a  few  seconds  his  fate  seemed  certain, 
as  the  parachute  retained  the  collapsed  stale  in  wliich  it 
had  origini^  ascended  and  fdl  very  r^nd^.  It  suddenly, 
however,  expanded,  uid  the  raindity  of  its  descent  was  at 
once  checked,  though  oscillations  were  so  violent  that 
the  car,  which  was  stuqiendcd  ao  ft.  below,  was  sometimes  on  a 
level  with  the  rest  of  the  apparatus.  Some  accounts  state  that 
these  oscillations  incnased,  others  that  tlnqr  decreased  as  the 
parachute  descended;  the  latter  seems  the  more  probable.  It 
came  to  the  ground  in  a  £dd  at  the  back  of  St  Pancras  Church, 
the  descent  having  occupied  rather  more  than  ten  minutn. 
Gamerin  was  hurt  a  little  by  the  violence  with  which  the  basket 
containing  him  struck  the  cank;  but  •  few  cuts  and  a  slight 
nausea  represented  all  the  ill  effects  of  his  blL  A  lew  yean 
later,  Jordakl  Kuparento,  a  Polish  aeronaut,  made  real  use  of  a 
parachute.  He  ascended  from  Warsaw  on  the  34th  of  July  1S08, 
in  a  fire.ba]1oon,  which,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  took  fin; 
but  be  was  able  to  «8ect  his  descent  la  sdety  by  means  of  Us 
parachntt. 

The  next  experiment  made  with  a  paradiute  rcsutled  in  the 
death  of  R<^rt  Cocking,  who  as  early  as  1814  had  become 
interested  In  the  subjecL  The  gicat  defea  of  Gamerin's 
nmbrdb.shaped  pantchute  had  been  its  idolsnt  oKiUation 
during  descent,  and  Cocking  considered  that  if  the  parachute 
were  made  of  a  conical  form  (vertex  downwards)  the  whole 
of  this  osdUatlon  would  be  avoided;  and  if  it  were  made  oi 
suAdent  slie  there  would  be  nsistancc  «nou^  to  check  too 
ni^  a  dcKest.  He  therefore  constnictcd  a  parachute  on  this 

principle  (fig.s),tlie  radius 
of  which  at  its  widest  part 
wu  about  17  ft.  It  was 
staled  in  this  pubUc  an- 
BOBncemenu  pcevioni  to 
the  experiment  that  the 
whcAt  wri^icd  133  lb; 
but  from  the  evideiKe  at 
the  inquest  it  ^ipeaied 
that  the  wts^  must  have 
been  over  400 1>  exclusive 
of  Cockjng's  weight.which 
was  177  lb.  On  the  34th 
of  July  1837,  the  Naisan 
balloon,  with  Charlea 
Green,  the  acnnant,  and 
Edward  Spttccr,  a  solici- 
tor,  la  Iba  cv,  and  havfag  suipeBdMl  bdow  It  tba  pmchit^ 


Fic.  X.— Cocking'*  Psnchute. 


in  the  ear  of  which  was  Cocking,  reoe  trom  Vauxball  Gardcni. 
London,  at  twenty-five  minutes  to  eight  in  the  evening.  A 
good  deal  of  difficulty  was  experienced  in  rising  to  a  suiuUe 
hci^t,  partly  in  amsequence  <4  the  resistance  to  the  air  offered 
by  the  expanded  parachute,  and  partly  owing  to  iu  wdghl. 
Cocking  wished  the  height  to  be  8000  fL;  but  when  the  balloon 
reached  the  height  of  5000  ft,  aeariy  over  Greenwich,  Green 
called  out  to  Goddng  that  he  should  be  unable  to  ascend  to  tha 
requisite  height  if  the  parachoto  wu  to  descend  in  daylight. 
Cocking  accordingly  let  slip  the  catch  which  wu  to  liberate  bin 
f  run  the  balloon.  The  parachute  for  a  few  seconds  descended 
very  ra{udly,  hut  still  evenly,  until  suddenly  the  upper  rim 
seemed  to  give  way  and  the  whole  apparatus  cidlapsed  (taking 
a  toaa  TfssmhIIng  an  umbrella  turned  inside  out,  and  nearly 
closed),  and  the  macUne  descended  with  great  rapidity,  oscd- 
lating  very  much.  When  about  300  or  300  ft.  from  the  ground 
the  basket  became  disengaged  from  the  icmnant  of  the  par*' 
chute,  and  Cocking  wu  found  in  a  fidd  at  Lei^  literally  dadwd 
to  pieces. 

ifany  obiectiontwcre  made  to  tbefumof  Coding'spaiachute; 
but  there  is  itttle  doubt  that  bad  it  been  constructed  of  sufficient 
strength,  and  perhi^  of  somewhat  laifer  sise,  it  would  have 
answered  its  purpose.  John  Wise  (18^1879),  the  American 
aenmant,  made  aome  eqierimeats  on  paraclraKs  of  both  fonni 
(Gamerin's  and  CMiing's).  and  fdnnd  that  the  latter  always 
were  much  more  steady,  descending  generally  in  a  spiral  curve. 

A  descending  balloon  half-full  of  gas  either  does  rise,  or  can 
with  a  little  management  be  made  to  rise,  to  the  of  the  netting 
and  take  the  fonn  o(  a  paiacbuta,  thus  materially  leasaniog  th« 
npidlty  of  dmcent.  Wise,  in  fact,  having  noticed  this,  one* 
purposely  exploded  his  balloon  when  at  a  considerable  altitude, 
and  the  resistance  offered  to  the  air  by  the  envelope  of  the 
balloon  wu  sui&dent  to  enaUe  him  to  reach  the  ground  without 
inittiy.  In  moie  recent  timet  the  use  of  the  paiaclmte  hu 
bcooow  liitly  conunon,  but  a  good  many  serious  noddenta  havo 
occurred. 

PABAfil  (Fr.  pandt,  an  ad^Ution  from  Ital.  pcrata;  d. 
Spaa,  ^oiuda,  from  Lat.  ^ore,  to  prepare,  cqu^,  fumbh),  a  word 
of  wbidi  tbo  prindpal  nuaninp  are  divlar,  show,  a  militniy 
gathering  of  tnopt  for  a  specific  potpeae,  an  aawmUy  of  people 
for  a  promenade,  the  place  whm  the  troops  assemble,  and  a 
road  or  street  where  people  may  walk.  In  the  military  sense, 
a  "  parade "  is  a  mustoing  <rf  troops  oa  the  pande-gnund 
for  drill,  for  inspection,  for  Um  delivery  of  qwcial  orders,  or  for 
other  pwposci^  cither  at  regidar  stated  bancs  or  eo  ^lecial 
occasions. 

PAHADISB  (Gr.  ropAhitfot),  the  name  of  a  supernatural 
locality  reserved  for  Ciod  and  for  chosen  men,  which  occurs  in 
the  Gieek  BiUe,  both  far  the  earthy  "garden  "  of  Eden  (sea 
Emm),  and  for  the  heavenly  "  garden,"  where  true  Ina^tca 
after  death  see  the  face  of  God  (4  Esdruviii.  53;  Luke  xxiii.  43: 
3  Cor.  xii.  4;  Rev.  ii.  ;).  The  Hebrew  fordes  (ore),  to  whidi 
nwtfNMs  corrcqxHtds,  occura  thrice  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
late  boiAs,  In  the  genoal  sense  of  "  park,  grove  ";  it  is  derived 
somewhat  basardously  from  the  Zend  pairidaba,  an  enclosure 
(once  only  in  the  ilsetfa),  thouiJi  another  word  {Vara)  is  used 
in  the  account  of  the  mythical  endoeure  of  Yima  (see  Deluge). 
But  what  inleresta  us  most  ia  not  the  name,  but  the  conception 
and  its  fmaginative  veUde.  Tin  coaception  is  the  oiiiiBal 
godlikcncn  of  human  aituve,  and  the  necesdty  of  expecting 
a  doner  union  between  God  and  man  in  the  futun  than  is 
possible  at  present.  The  imaginative  form  which  this  concep- 
tion takes  is  that  before  the  present  condition  aiOM  man 
dwdt  near  to  God  hi  God^  own  nwunt^n  borne,  and  that 
when  the  misdiief  wno^  by  "  the  serpent "  hu  bcea  undone, 
man — or  more  strictly  the  tnie  Inel— shall  once  more  be 
admitted  to  hb  old  privilege.  According  to  the  fullesi  Old 
Testament  neotunt  (Emk.  xsviii.  13-19;  aee  Adui),  the  boly 
mounts  was  tn  a  definite  earthly  reghm,  aad  ccrti^ly  it  wu 
appropriate  for  wotih^iiwrs  of  YahwA  that  it  should  be  lo 
(i  Ki^  XX.  sj,  38).  But  there  an  traces  la  that  aanont 
itsdf  u  wd  u  ia  Gta.  fi.  that  nacidiir  beBrf  placed  tbe  dMto 
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home  in  hesven.  Simflariy  the  ZorOMt riant  ipekk  of  their 
Paradise-mountwa  Alban  both  u  heavenly  aiid  u  c&rtbly 
^funrfdMiA,  u.  I,  with  Wat's  note).  It  appemibatoriKinilljr 
ilw  Hebrew  Paiadiie- taoao iuo  was  pUced  tn  heaven,  but  that 
aftemnts  it  wu  tnuuferred  to  eatth.  It  was  of  stupendous 
stte;  Indeed,  properly  it  was  the  earth  itieif.*  Later  on  each 
Semitic  people  may  have  choaen  its  own  mountain,  reoognislng, 
however,  perhaps,  that  In  primeval  times  It  was  of  vaster 
dimendou  than  at  present.  Just  as  the  Jews  bdicvcd  that  fn 
the  ncit  age  the  "  mountain  of  Yabwcb'a  bouse  "  would  becnne 
far  larger  (Isa.  iL  Mic.  iv.  i;  Ezdu  d.  a;  Zech.  ziv.  to; 
Ker.  sxi.  to);  compare  the  idealiaatlofl  of  the  earthly  Alburz  of 
the  Iranians  "  In  revelation  "  {Bu»d.    3,  vSL  a,  xU.  1-8). 

We  now  retiiin  to  the  accoonU  in  EselL  mB.  and  Gen.  li. 
The  references  In  the  former  to  the  precious  itofMs  and  to  the 
"  itooes  of  fire  "  may  be  grouped  with  the  references  in  Enoch 
(zviiL  6-8,  xxiv.)  to  seven  supernatural  mountains  each  com- 
posed of  a  different  beautiful  stone,  and  with  the  thrane  of 
God  on  the  seventh.  These  mountains  are  to  be  connected  with 
the  seven  j^anets,  each  of  wbkb  was  qrmbdised  by  a  different 
metal,  or  at  feast  colour.*  Esekiel's  mountain  therefore  has 
come  to  earth  trotn  heaven.  And  a  similar  result  follows  if 
we  group  the  (our  rivers  of  Paradise  in  Gen.  iL  with  the  phrase 
so  ^en  apfrfied  to  Canaan,  **  flowing  iritb  milk  and  hooey  " 
(Eaod.  iH.  8;  Num.  xHI.  s?,  ftc.).  For  thb  descriptive  phrase  is 
evidently  mythical,*  and  refers  to  the  belief  in  the  four  riven  of 
the  heavenly  Paradise  which  "  poured  honey  and  milk,  oil  and 
wine"  (5tooKK  Biuek,  viil.  5;  cf.  Virion  af  Paul,  zxiii.). 
In  fact,  the  fotir  riven  ori^nally  flowed  In  betvenly  sofl,  and 
only  when  the  mountain  ot  Elohim  was  transferred  to  this 
lower  earth  could  mythological  geographers  think  of  determining 
their  earihly  course,  and  whether  Havilab,  or  Cush,  or  Caiuian, 
or  Babylonia,  was  irrigated  by  one  or  another  of  them.  But 
what  luimemd  to  Paradise  when  the  affrighted  human  pair 
left  It?  One  view  (see  ElA.  Enoek,  zsxH.  9,  $,  li.  8,  IzxviL 
i,  4,  ftc.)  was  that  its  site  was  In  some  nameless,  inaccessible 
region,  BiQl  guarded  by  "  the  serpents  and  the  cherabim  " 
{Eik.  Etutk,  Kz.  7),  and  that  in  the  next  age  its  gates  would  l>e 
opened,  and  the  thnUening  swoid  (Gen.  iii.  14)  put  away  by 
the  Messianic  priest-king  (JesUxmtMs  0/  (Ac  7Wm  Palriartks, 
Levi,  18).  This  agrees  with  the  story  in  Gen.  iL,  iii.,  except 
that  the  original  narrator  knew  the  utc  of  the  garden.  Ii  Is  a 
sufEcicnlly  reasonable  view,  for  if  Paradise  lay  in  some  definite 
earthly  region,  and  if  no  one  knows  "  the  paths  of  Paradise  " 
(4  Esdtas  iv.  7),  it  would  seem  that  it  must  have  ceased  10 
exist  viiibly.  This  idea  appears  to  be  implied  by  those  Jewish 
writers,  who,  especially  after  the  (all  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  70), 
dwelt  so  much  on  the  hope  of  the  heavenly  Paradise,  reviving, 
partly  under  emotional  picaure  and  partly  as  the  result  of  a 
fresh  influx  of  mythology,  the  old  myth  of  a  celestial  garden 
of  God.  To  notice  only  a  few  leading  passages.  In  A  fix. 
Bar.  iv.  3  it  appears  to  be  stated  that  when  Adam  transgressed, 
the  vision  of  the  city  of  God  and  the  possenton  of  Paradise  were 
removed  from  him,  and  aSmilariy  the  stress  laid  in  4  Esdnu  iv.  7, 
vi.  a,  vli.  (it),  S3f  viiL  5>,  on  the  heavenly  Paradise  seems  to 
show  that  no  earthly  one  was  supposed  to  exist.'  Beautiful, 
indeed,  b  the  use  made  of  that  form  of  belief  in  these  passages, 
with  which  wc  may  group  Rev.  xxi.  i,  xziL  where,  as  in 
4  Esdras  vitl.  S>,  Paradise  and  the  city  of  God  arc  combined. 

Some  stnugc  disclosures  on  this  subject  are  made  by  the 
Slaoonk  Enoth  (c.  viiL;  cf.  zlii.  3),  aixording  to  which  there  are 
two  Paimdiscs.  The  former  b  in  the  third  heaven,  which 
czi^ns  the  well-known  saying  of  St  Paul  in  >  Cor.  xii.  >,  4; 

■  It  was  the  Babylonian  "  mountaia  of  the  lands."  which  mcani 
nor  only  mother  eanh,  but  the  earth  inaiined  to  nun  within  ibe 
heaven:  cf.  Jeicmiai,  Alao,  pp.  11,  13,  aS,  and  Jutrow,  Reliiimt 
^ Bab.  andAa.,  p.  5^8. 

•See  Zimmem,  JC.X.r.  (3).  PP.  6t6Kiq. 

'Seealso  1  Esdras  ii.  19.  Ttiiaez|^in*Jodtv.  iSi  Ib.Iv,  i  (win* 
and  milk).  See  also  Ks«aa,  xlhi.  k  (ZtmiMtlah  and  cf.  Chcynb 
&u:y.  Bib.,  coL  3104.  and  e^McialTy  Uacner,  JunautMs  JtfiunMi, 

Ivii.  177-19^. 

*  The  ttateraem  In  Gen.  >ii.  94  comes  from  a  form  of  the  atoty  In 
vMeh  the  "  iMdCB  "  m»wot  feofrapUcally  taratiml 


the  latter  b  conventionally  caSed  the  Paradise  of  Eden,  b 
fact,  the  belief  in  an  eartlify  Paradise  never  wbolty  died. 
Medieval  wtilen  loved  it.  The  nsownlain  at  PmsUtty  m 
Dante's  poem  Is  "aomwl  by  the  deUdoiN  ahadei  «l  d» 
terrestrial  Pnmdise." 

See  funhar  The  Apoailypte  ef  Barmck  and  71*  BMaPk  mud  <k 
SImmU  Bath,  both  edited  tn>  R.  H.  Chariesj  abo  Kautnch** 
Apotryflia,  and  Vob,  JadiuSe  Esthatehpe  itV>i),  pp.  374-8,  whose 
fuB  retctcnces  are  most  uaefuL  On  the  Biitlicu  roeteace^  cf. 
GunU,  Cemtis  (i),  pp.  ai-35;  Chey»e,  Okj.  Bik,  "  Paradiae 
and  on  Babyhmian  views,  Jercmbi^  "  Hole  and  Paiadies  "  On 
atu  Oritmt).  The  Mahommcdaa'a  hiadiie  b  a  Mniuoui  ina^ 
fonnatioo  of  the  Jcwiih;  see  cnecialiy  fsMii,  Snn  Iv.,  and  not* 
the  phrase  "  sardeni  of  Firdaus^  Ktm,  xviiL  lor.  For  the  Konn 
and  the  Zonnstrian  books  see  the  Saered  B<mki  ejf  Iht  Matt  (Oxford 
Scries).  The  dooifceepcr  of  the  raouaCain-Paramse  of  Oe  Puaecs 
u  the  AnMhaapand  VoCn-DanB  (VtudUai,  six.  31).      CT.  K.  CO 

PARADOS  (Fr.  —  back  cover),  a  tenn  used  in  foitificatiom, 
expressing  a  work  the  purpose  of  which  b  to  cover  the  defenders 
of  a  line  ot  trenches  or  parapet  from  revene  fire,  fite  from 
the  rear. 

MRADOX  (Or.  npi,  beyond,  conttuy  to,  Ufa,  opinkei), 
a  [vqposition  or  statement  which  appears  to  be  at  variance  with 
gcDcraily-reccived  opbiioa,  or  which  apparently  b  self-contra- 
dictory, absurd  or  ugtiue,  but  either  coiuains  a  concealed  irath 
or  may  on  examination  ht  proved  to  be  true.  A  "pcradoz'* 
has  been  compared  with  a  "  paralogism  "  (nft,  Mtsc,  reasoo), 
as  that  which  b  contrary  to  opiniOB  only  and  not  cnotiwy 
to  teason,  but  it  b  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  that  wliA  1* 
really  absurd  or  untrue. 

PARAPPm,  the  name  given  to  a  mloenl  wn  and  oil,  and 
also  osed  as  «  generic  name  ot  a  particular  tertet  <d  IqrdRK 
carbons. 

Commerciat  Paraffin- — Refined  commercial  para  fin  b  a  white 
or  bluish-white,  translucent,  waxy  solid  substance,  of  )antw>> 
crystalline  struct uru,  devoid  of  taste  and  smell,  and  charac- 
terized by  ckendcal  indifference.  It  consisU  •(  about  8$% 
carbon  and  15%  of  hydrogen.  Althongh  the  credit  of  having 
firat  <in  1830)  investigated  the  properties  of  solid  paimAn, 
obtained  from  wood-tar,  belongs  to  Kari  Rcichenbach,  the 
eidstenoe  of  paial&n  in  pctndcum  had  been  more  or  lew  hacilT 
known  for  some  time  previoua.  In  tlo^  Fbchs  found  aalid 
hydrocarbons  in  the  Tegemiee  <uls,  and  in  i8to  Biicboet 
separated  ihcm  from  these  olb  fn  comparative  purity.  By 
the  latter  they  were  described  as  "  mountain-fat^"  aiid  ibey 
were  identified  with  paraffin  in  1835  by  von  KobcL  Rdcbcn- 
bach  described  the  results  of  a  series  of  experimenU  oa  the 
reactions  between  various  substances  and  paraAn,  and  m 
account  of  tbe  inert  nature  of  the  material  gave  lo  It  its  present 
lUtme  (from  the  Lat.  pamm,  too  little,  and  nffinitat,  affinity);  ha 
expressly  slated  thai  the  accent  should  fall  on  tbe  second  "*  a," 
but  usage  haa  transferred  it  to  the  first. 

Paraffin  was  obtained  by  Laurent  in  1830  by  the  dbtillation 
of  bituminous  schist,  and  in  1835  by  Dumas  from  ooal-Ur;  bnt 
the  product  appeara  to  have  been  regarded  only  as  a  curiosity,' 
and  Lord  PUyfair  has  stated  that  prior  to  1850  he  never  taw 
a  piece  of  more  than  one  ounce  in  weight.  Paraffin  b  asserted 
to  have  been  made  for  sale  by  Rcichenbadi's  process  from 
wood-Ur  by  John  Thorn,  of  Birkacre,  before  1835.  In  1833 
Laurent  suggested  the  working  of  the  Autun  shale,  and  products 
manufactured  tmm  tUi  material  were  exhibited  StUgoc  ia 
1839. 

According  to  F.  H.  Stoier,  the  credit  of  having  first  placed 
the  manufacture  of  paraffin  on  a  commercial  baab  b  deservedly 
given  to  Selligue,  whose  patent  specifications,  both  in  F>nnot 
and  En^nd,  sufficiently  clearly  show  that  Us  ptocessen  of 
diuilling  bituminous  tchisi,  fcc.,  and  of  purifying  the  distillate^ 
had  reached  considerable  perfection  prior  to  184$.  In  its 
present  form,  however,  the  paraffin  or  shale-oil  industry  owes 
its  existence  to  Dr  Jemcs  Young.  In  1850  he  applied  foe  his 
cdebmted  patent  (No.  13,191)  "  for  obtaining  panffine  oil, 
or  an  oil  containing  punffine,  and  paraffine  (ram  Utnaibiona 
coals"  by  slew  dislfflaiion.  The  process  was  cxtcnrivdy 
«anicd  out  in  the  Uoft«l  SUM  wdcr  licesce  tea  You^ 
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on  MI  erode  pctrolemn  «ai  producad  is  (ii&t  country  ia  fuch 
mbundance,  and  at  so  low  a  cost,  that  the  distiUatjon  of  lutii- 
mix&ous  mfMtab  became  unprofitable.  The  fai|^j  blttuninous 
Koghwi  coal,  or  Torbaneblll  mineral,  which  yielded  1 30  to  130 
gallons  ot  crude  oil  per  ton,  was  worked  out  in  1B61,  and  lince 
then  the  Scottish  atiaenl  oib  and  paraffin  have  be«a  obtained 
Ckmu  Um  bitHminoBB  thalea  of  the  coal-ineasures,  the  amoont  of 
audi  shale nbed fa Omt  Briuiain  1907  hdng  */Sgo^  tons. 

The  falloviiig  liit  npmenta  aa  attcaipt  to  Mtfje  a  fado^cal 
atn  to  the  vannn  oecunvBeta  et  oiliban  aad  da&ar  avbatucei 
t&OHdWNtt  tha  werid»--' 

QiL-Su&LBa 

Cmlotical  SytltM,  Locality. 
MioccM    .......   Fiaaoa  (Vagaai0.te«iK, 

Eocene  ^  Braiil, 

Cretaecooa    :  -.   .   .    .   ,   Syria,  Montana,  New  Zealand. 
Neoeomlaa  .    .  §iain. 

Jiliawir  ^  .  i  :  :  .  .  Doraet,  Wartterabert. 
Pannlaa  France  tAutua,  Ac.). 

Cairtioniferaia-  Scotland,    Yorkshire,  Staffonl, 

Flint,  France,  Nova  Scotia. 

KEKOSBMB-Sn  ALB 

Permo-Caiboniferoua     .    .    .    Queensland,  New  South  Wak^ 
Tasmania. 

Tai-Licnitb 

Midoeae  Moravia,  Lower  Auatria,  Bavaria. 

Rhenirii  Vtvaik,  Hewe.  Sanony. 
Olipefa'  BohcnjarTboL 

OOShiie, — ^The  <^-shaIc  of  Scotland  is  dark  grey  or  black, 
and  baa  a  laminated  or  horny  fracture.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  I-7S,  and  io  cub.  ft.  of  it  weigh  rather  less  than  a  ton. 
The  richer  kinds  yield  about  30  gallons  of  oQ  per  ton  of 
sbale,  and  io  some  cases  as  much  as  40  gallons,  but  the  higher 
yield  b  usually  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  solid  paraffin 
and  of  the  qu^ty  of  the  heavy  tdls.  The  inferior  shales  yield 
about  (8  gtiloDs  of  oil,  but  a  much  larger  amount  oC  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  The  oH  consists  chiefly  of  members  of  the  paraSn 
and  olefine  series,  and  thus  differs  essentially  from  that  obtained 
from  true  coal-shales,  ia  which  the  hydracarbons  of  the  benzene 
group  are  largely  represented. 

A  full  account  of  the  Scotch  shale-oil  Industry,' as  the  most 
Important  and  typical,  wiU  be  ^ven  later,  the  corresponding 
industries  in  other  countries  and  districts  being  dealt  with  first. 

In  addition  to  the  Carboniferous  oD-shales  of  Flint  and 
Stafford,  the  Kimmeridge  shale,  a  hlutsh-gtey  slaty  day,  con- 
taining thin  bHs  of  highly  bitumiDOUS  shale,  occurs  in  Dorset- 
shite,  and. has  from  time  to  time  attracted  attention  aa  a 
possible  source  of  thale-oil  product*.  The  so-called  "  Kerosene- 
shale  "  of  New  South  Wales  has  been  extensively  mined,  and 
the  industry  is  now  being  developed  by  the  Commonwealth  Oil 
Corporation,  Ltd.  -The  French  shale*^  industry  is  much  older 
than  that  of  Scotland,  but  has  made  far  leaa  progress,  the  amount 
of  shale  distilled  in  1897  being  100^000  tons,  as  compared  with 
1,159,000  tons  in  Scotland,  The  shales  of  New  Zealand  have 
never  been  extensively  worked,  the  production  having  decreased 
instnd  ot  increased.  Oil-shaleof  good  quality  occurs  in  Servia, 
and  has  been  found  to  yield  Iron  43)  to  54)  gallons  of  oU  pec 
too.  The  ptoductlon  ii  minenl  oils  and  paraffin  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  lignite  is  carried  on  in  Saumy,.the  mineral  worked 
bdng  a  peculiar  earthy  lignite,  occurring  within  a  anall  porttoa 
(rf  the  SaBi»*Tbudiigian  bnvn-ooal  formation.  Other  occur- 
Kacea  this  minenl  have  been  indicated  in  the  Ust  of  localitka 
■hove. 

'  TAf5ilaM>a/»fiHAy«/5'ca(bfid.— Themoderadevtlopineat 
of  the  sbsle-oil  industry  ^  Scotland  dates  from  the 
qunt  of  Robert  Bell's  works  at  Broibum  in  i86a.. 

The  (nl-ihalM  aie  fbtind  la  tlK  Caldfenma  Sasditoiie  aeries, 
Ijisg  between  the  Catboaifetona  Ltnteitone  and  the  <Hd'  Red 
Sandstone.  They  occur  at  several  points  in  the  belt  of  Carbon- 
Heraas  tocks  acroaa  the  centre  of  Scotland,  for  the  most  part 
In  oaall  qncUaal. basins,  the  laigBst  tA  which  is  that  at  IN»t- 
hsd,  iriwK  tha  leyds  an  a  n.  long,  withottt  inpoEtant  (aulu. 
ttulBg  (s  auriad  on,  iriien  the  saww  an  over  4  ft  thtcfc, 
hr  the  "piUic  ud  stall " -mtwai  nubs  mder  4.  fU  ant 
XX  t> 


worked  by  U»  IcngwaU"  ^rttem. '  The  thaU  is  Masted'dmm 

by  gunpowder,  and  passed  over  a  r-tn;  rfddle,  the  smaUi  belnjg 
left  underground.  Before  iMing  retorted  the  shale  is  passed 
through  a  toothed  breaker,  which  reduces  It  to  flat  pieces 
6  in.  square;  These  fall  into  a  aboot,  and  thesce  into  Iron 
tuba  of  10  to  95  cwL  c^iadty,  which  run  oa  t«ib  to  the  tops  of 
the  retorts. 

The  retorts  in  which  the  shale  Is  distilled  have  undergone 
omsidenbte' variation  and  improvemeit  since  the  foundation 
ef  the  industry.  Originally  horizontal  retorts,  lOce  those  useH 
fa  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas,  vera  employed,  and  the  heavy 
oils  and  paraffin  were  burned  aa  fneL  What  the  latter  product 
hccaoM  valuable  veitical  retorts  were  adopted,  as  the  taSii 
fcydrocathons  undergo  leas  d>ssociatlen  under  these  conditions. 
Steam  was  employed  to  cany  the  oQ  vapours  from  the  retort. 
The  eadiest  form  of  vertical  retort  wasdrcular  (a  ft.  fa  diameter) 
or  oval  (i  ft.  by  I  fL  4  in.)  and  ft  et  10  ft.  long.  Six  or  eight  of 
these  were  grouped  together,  and  the  heati^  was  so  effected 
that  the  bottoms  of  the  xetorta  were  at  the  hi^KSt  temperature. 
They  were  charged  by  mtians  of  hoppen  at  the  top,  the  exhausted 
shale  being  withdrawn  thrtxigfa  a  water-seal  every  hour  and 
fresh  added,  whence  this  is  known  aa  the  "  cvnUnnbus  system." 

In  the  first  Henderson  retort  (1S73)  the  spent  shale  was 
used  as  fuel  The  retorts,  which  were  oblong  fa  crosa-tectioo, 
vera  ananged  fa  snmpB  of  iouiv  and  had  a  atpadty  of  18  cwt. 
They  wen  charged  fa  rotation,  as  IblloiRf  Mken  a  snffident 
temperature  had  been  attained  In  the  ch^ber  containing 
them,  one  retort  was  charged  from  the  lop,  and  in  four  hours 
the  one  disfooally  opposite  to  it  was  charged.  -  After 
faons  the  one  next  to  the  first  was  charged,  and  aflA'  twrfve 
hours  the  fourth.  Vp  to  .the  ^bcteenth  hour  only  ordinary 
fuel  was  used  fa  the  furnace,  but  the  spent  shale  fnun  the  first 
retort  was  then  discharged  Into  it.  The  other  retorts  were 
similarly  discharged'  fa  the  above  order  at  intervals  of  foof 
hours,  each  bdng  at  once  recharged.  The  shale  was  UaaC 
when  discharged,  but  soon  ^owed  brightly.  Owing  to  the  snail 
amount  of  carbon  In  the  spent  shale,  only  a  slow  draoght  was 
kept  up.  The  outlet  for  the  oil  vapours  was  at  the  lower  and 
less  heated  end  of  the  retorts,  and  steam,  which  had  been 
superheated  by  passage  through  j^pes  arranged  along  one  udc 
of  the  retort  chamber,  was  Mown  fa  cofrioualy  through  pipes 
to  aid'fa  the  uniform  heating  of  the  shale  and  to  continuously 
remove  the  oQ  vapours,  dissodatfon  from  overheating  being 
thus  minimised.  It  was  believed  that  a  tcmperatun  of  about 
>oc^  P.  prodnoed  the  best  icaults.  This  retort  was  worited  o» 
what  Is  known  as  the  "  fatertrittent  ^stera." 

The  Pentland  Compo^te  retort  (188  j1  and  the  later  Henderson 
type  (1889)  were  both  continuous-working  and  gas-beated,  the 
second  b^ng  a  modification  of  the  first,  designed  with  a  vie* 
to  obtafafag  a  larger  yWd  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  irithoot 
detriment  to  the  crude  oil.  In  both  the  upper  part  of  the 
retort  was  of  <»st  Iron  and  the  bwet  of  fire-cky.  The  upper 
portion  was  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  goo"  F.  whilst 
the  lower  was  maintained  at  about  1300^  F.  The  charge  fa  th(» 
retort  ^radnaBy  travelled  down,  owing  to  the  periodical  renGvat 
of  spent  sbale  at  tide  bottom,  and  the  descent  was  so  regulated 
that  no  diale  passed  uto  the  highly-beated  part  until  it  had 
parted  with  the  tSi  it  was  capable  of  yiriding.  The  shale, 
however,  stm  contained  nitrogen,  which  In  the  presence  of 
steam  produced  antmorua  at  the  higher  temperature. 

The  three  classes  of  retorts  now  employed  in  the  dretlllatlan  c{ 
ihale  in  the  Scottish  oil-works  are  covered  by  the  f olio  winjr  patents  ^^- 

i./n  use  at  Pumphertten,  Daimetty  arid  Oakbarik—Vio.  8371  of 
tfl94i  No.  7113  of  189s;  No.  4249  of  1897. 

9.  In  ust  by  young  '  Paraffin  Lifhl  and  Mineral  Oil  Company, 
lid— No.  13.665  of  1897;  No.  is,a3a  of  1899- 

3.  Ih  km  oy  '«  Broxburn  Oil  Company,         'No.  26^647  of  1901. 

The  objects  of  the  inwntion  for  which  patent  No.  8371  of  1891 
wns  granted  to  Bryson  (of  PomiihiT^ton  Oil  Works),  Jones  (of 


Bilmeny  Oil  Work-s).  and  Fra»cr  (of  I'umplierston  Oil  Company, 
LlJ),  are  descril-ed  in  the  spoririivition  ria  "to  so  construct  the 
relorla  and  provide  ihcm  with  mivuii  whrrtliy  iliixinj;  or  danilcring 
of  ttiL-  siifaataiicc  being  hpnti.(i  is  (nijirntcd  in  Ihe  rL'tortn:  also  to 
cCect  an,  intenniUeat,  coalinuous,  or  nearly  so,  movement  within 

th»i«ta(i.':.:iB,ankrioanryiOut4hsta«b}actst  tha.beMoB  ^idia 
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■  mott  b  pfovidad  whb  a  dU  or  tiUi  to  wppaR  tlw  mterial  whUa 
tha  letort.  Meva  tha  tabk  ibm  b  a  nvoMqc  arai  or  Kapw, 
by  the  adlM  ol  wUdi  a  iMxtioa  ol  the  RMtawl  ii  coHriaunMily 
Mcpt  oS  the  Ubk  aiid  dbchai|ed  into  tbe  liAimer  bdow.  Tbt 
oohina  ol  material  withtn  tbe  retort  b  tliQi  caiuea  to  loove  tfomi- 
mnb,  aad  tbe  tendency  of  the  material  to  Bus  or  damfcr  b  thereby 
{Hevented  or  reduced.  In  ocder  to  pulverize  the  material  before 
reaching  the  hopper,  teeth  may  be  tormcd  upon  tbe  lower  pert  ol 
the  retort  and  upon  the  table,  and  the  revolving  acrBper  may  be 
rimifaHy  toothed.  A  riiort  fcvolviag  warm  or  acrew  may  be  cub* 

eit«ted  for  tbe  table  or  eouer.  At  a  modification,  tbe  tabk  may 
!  made  oonvot  and  pnmded  oo  oedi  vde  wiik  roddnfoma 
connected  together  above  the  table  by  a  cioa»-arm  nr  acraper. 

The  principal  object  of  the  invention  for  which  patent  N<L  7113 
td  l>9S  granted  to  the  mme  anilkaot*  b  atated  to  be  aocli 
iiiiiUnw  lit  M  tbe  parti  of  the  retort  aa  reaulta  In  the  retort,  after 
betag  beeted  and  ainited,  requiring  "  practically  no  (ud  to  keep  it 
gcnng,  oarins  to  the  great  amount  o(  neat  generated  in  tbe  retort 
by  mean*  olthe  effectual  decompoMtion  of  tne  carbon  contained  in 
tbe  wa*te  material  by  mesne  of  one  or  mote  jeta  of  ateam  (which  may 
be  anperheeted)  being  pamed  into  tbe  retort  aa  near  tbe  outlet  or 
diacharge-door  ol  tbe  retort  aa  poanbh^  thui  atiliaioe  all,  «r  neariy 
all,  tbelieat  contaiiied  in  tbe  waate  material  within  tbe  retort,  thua 
■aving  hbour,  time  and  eqienae,  aa  weO  aa  wear  and  tear  of  the 

■  Tbe  obfect  of  tbe  Invention  lor  patent  No.  4349  of  1*97 
waa  paaHd  to  Bryton  b  atatad  to  be  "  to  ao  oowatTMct  too  hoppen 
of  tbe  letorta  that  one  or  more  retcxti  can  be  dm^n  br  diacbaixed 
thrmq^  one  door,  and  abo  to  provide  nmpk  and  afident  mennf 
far  operating  the  taid  door." 

htent  Nol  13,665  of  1897  waa  granted  to  William  Young  and 
John  Fylc  for  an  invention  the  objecta  of  which  are  described  in 
tbe  apedficatioa  in  the  following  wordi:  "To  reduce  bbour, 
Mvefuel,  and  iacreaae  the  prod ucta,  and  to  enable  eidsting  but  h  oih- 
out  letortfe  that  have  been  occtcd  in  accordance  with  ihc  above 
Invention  to  be  economically  itfdaced  upon  exiating  foundations  by 
Minilar  retorta,  provided  with  improwd  and  enlarged  multiple 
boppoi  for  the  reception  of  the  abale  to  paaa  through  tbe  retort^ 
and  abo  enlarged  cbambera  for  tbe  reception  of  the  ad  or  exhauated 
ahale;  the  retorta  being  provided  with  mechanical  anaogementa  for 
the  contiauoaa  pamage  «  the  f reah  ahab  into  them  from  die  mettiple 
bopper,  and  tbe  contmuoua  diacbarge  of  the  aab  or  ^lent  thak  into 
tbe  receiving  chamber.  Thoae  improved  mecbamcal  alteration* 
tn  the  itructure  of  the  retorta  gieatly  reduce  the  manual  bbour, 
enabling  jnoet  of  the  wtak  to  be  done  during  the  day.  tbe  multiple 
hopper  and  apent-ahak  chamber  being  of  aucb  dimenaiona  aa  will 
■upply  fredi  ibab  and  leoeive  the  ipcat  ahale  during  the  nig^t-diif t, 
tbe  only  labour  then  lequind  bciac  tbe  euperviaion,  n^xbting  tem- 
perature of  tbe  retwta.  and  ateing  u>at  the  mechaidcal  anangemeau 
are  working  properly.  .    .     _ .       .  . 

Tbe  muftiplc  hoppen  nro  coaarnirtart  of  mod  Med  putet  wirh 
flat  bottoms  to  whicb  tbe  letorta  are  bolted  by  flan^n,  the  ated 
bottoma  admitting  of  the  diSeiential  expansion,  to  which  the  retorti 
are  Mibjecl,  taking  place  without  damage  to  the  retorts  or  hoppcrt. 
Toenttne  weshale  regularly  poavng  from  the  hoppciito  the  retort^ 
neb  bmier  b  provided  with  a  rocfcing-shsCc  to  which  are  attached 
rods  or  chain*  ainginB  into  the  mouths  of  the  retorts,  these  rocb  of 
fbainp  being  thus  mue  to  rise  or  (all.  The  ^|><.nl  shate  nxviving- 
dmmbcn  at  the  lower  end  of  each  rciuri  .irr  tA  (;t<  .idy  cubrecil  sire, 
and  tbe  lovrer  end  of  each  retort  is  jtuvkIc'I  with  a  tiicthanicJ 
devfee  for  the  continuous  diiclurge  ol  the  sprnt  rhalc  into  ihc^e 
ckMdHfa.  Tbe  impnnrcments  are  stated  to  be  spocially  appliuble 
10  ntorta  of  the  YounE  and  Beilby  (Penll.in[l)  type. 

htent  No,  IJJjS  011899  *"  ubtaioed  by  the  same  invcnton  for 
Imniovcmcnts  tlcsiRncd  to  obviate  objnrtions  found  to  aitrtih 
itSctS  eon^ltTicted  on  tbe  ordinary  Young  and  Beilby  syMein.  In 
the  lue  of  *uch  rttorts,  compuMiJ  of  an  upper  metallic  section  and  a 
loH-er  fire-brick  sctliun,  wilh  chamber)  or  hopper*  at  ihiir  upper 
ends,  these  upper  ends  became  gradually  filled  up  with  h.idl  cart-on- 
ICFOus  matter,  and  this  necessitated  the  periodical  stopping  oi  the 
working  to  have  such  matter  removed.  Moreover,  the  shale  residues 
became  Buxed  and  fixed  to  the  walls  of  the  bwer  section  of  the 
Mtorta.  Tbe  naiduea  wen  further  ttable  to  □ess  through  the  retort 
u  aa  Inpiffactly  TrSmrfM  condition,  and  to  pa»s  more  quickly 
4atm  tfca  bqat  «r  Mt  of  tfaa  retort  next  tbe  discharajng  door,  ft 
WWalnnaddtfrnlwaaBak-and  atcam  were  used  diihcultics  arose 
ia  Rgnlaiing  the  quantttSea  aad  proportlona  of  ncam  and  ab  uaed 
■o  born  the  carbon  out  ef  the  ihale  reddttea  wbia  preywiag 
obstntciioot  due  to  fiuxing  of  the  reddues.  To  tMWCoese'  these 
diBwfaada  each  retort  b  composed  □(  four  section*,  vit.  a  hopper 
ledistiUalion  chamber  at  tbe  top.  a  metallic  seriion,  a  firc-bnck 
I  baulli.  and  a  oombusdaa  chamber  of  large  capacity  at  iht  bottom. 
Tba  cembustioB  chamber  b  not  exti^rn.illy  healcil,  but  receives  the 
^paatdiak  from  tbe  retort  in  a  reil-hi  i  condition,  and  the  funber 
mmtf  of  heat  in  thia  chamber  is  nh-Wy  due  lo  the  burning  ol  the 
eubm  by  the  introduced  air  and  steam,  the  danger  of  the  tluxingand 
bdMg  of  the  diale  teddne  to  the  walUi  of  the  chamber  being  thu* 
irfl^— '  To  auccesafully  bum  the  carbon  remaining  in  the  ihak 
nddae  whea  ft  mcbes  the  oombuatioo  chamber,  ao  aa  to  obtain  the 
_iU-m  Jbiil  iiirfal  mriaihin  idiba  niiaaihy  ait 


pcopoetlona  of  the  air  and  ateni  b  naccawv.  and  a  snecial  dnto 
b  provided  for  tidat 
Ibo  ia^Mftaat  ooMtiucdaa    tctotta  far  nNcfc  pntaag  Nob  aM«r 

of  1901  wBanantedtoN.M.Hcadenaaaf  AeBnHbarsOBWeri^ 
tdatca  to  MtcB  inorta  as  are  described  in  the  lame  inventor's  prevbw 
patent,  Mo.  6736  of  1U9.  The  patentee  dispense*  with  the  chamto 
or  apace  between  tbe  upper  and  lower  retorta.  tbe  upper  (mst'4raa 
retorts  bdng  carried  direct  on  the  upper  end  of  tbe  lower  beicfc 
retort*,  thus  forminr  practically  one  contiiUMua  retort  frosn  top  Is 
bottom ;  and  instead  of  one  toothed  roller  bdng  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  witbdraaring  tbe  exhauatad  rnadoe,  a  pab  of  toodtid 
roUen  b  used  (or  each  retorL  '"''r  'rriTTl  Trnmiriin  h  ilniad 


to  give  "  better  and  laner  nanha  wita  baa  labaar  and  1 

woncing  and  for  lepain.  . 

Tho  vapoor  f  ran  tbaw  icbntf,'  AmounUiig  lo  iboaC  9000 

cub.  ft.  per  too,  is  partially  condenaed  by  being  passed  throng 
70  to  100  vertic^  4-ii>.  pipa,  wboac  lower  eikds  fit  into  a 
cheat.  About  oaf  third  of  the  vapour  is  amdcnaed,  tbe 
liquid,  cooiistliic  of  about  fs%  of  f"''™^  Uqaor  aai 
»S%  of  ciude  m,  flowittf  into  a  separating  tank,  whcoce  tbe 
(wo  products  are  separately  withdrawn  for  further  tieatiMaL 
Part  of  the  uocoodensed  gas  b  sometimes  purified  and  uacd  (or 
inumlnating  putpooea,  wbcn  it  gives  a  U^^t  of  about  15  caadla- 
power.  Tbe  inuiadet  is  lued  as  fucL  usually  after  co^HOiiaB 
or  scmbbing  to  remove  all  condensable  v^outs. 

Crude  shale-oil  b  of  dark  green  colour,  hu  a  tpedSc  pavity 
0-860  to  cS^o,  and  as  at  present  manufactured,  witb  tbn  aevcf 
forms  of  retorta,  has  a  setting  point  of  about  90*  F.  It  """■^-t 
from  70  to  80%  of  members  of  the  paraffin  and  olefinc  series, 
together  with  bases  of  tbe  pyridine  series,  gnd  some  ocsals 
and  phenols.  Beilby  states  that  average  Scotch  shale-oti  co» 
tains  from  i-i6  to  1-45%  of  nitrogen,  mainly  removable  by 
sulphtufc  add  of  specific  gravity  i-iio,  and  mostly  remaiaiag 
In  tbe  pitchy  residues  left  on  dutillstlotL  Tbe  lightest  dis- 
tillate, known  as  naphtha,  contains  from  60  to  70%  of  olefints 
and  other  hydrocarbons  acted  upon  by  fuming  nitric  add.  aad 
the  lubricating  <ub  consul  mainly  of  olcfines.  The  paraffin  wax 
chiefly  dbtib  over  with  the  oil  of  sped&c  gravity  above  0-840. 

Id  the  itfining  of  crude  shale-oQ,  tbe  greatest  caie  b  czcrdaed 
to  prevent  dissodaticn  of  the  paraffin,  targe  volumes  of  sspei- 
heated  steam  being  passed  Into  tbe  itiQ,  throu^  a  perforated 
{^pc,  at  a  ptcasnre  of  from  to  to  40  lb,  to  facilitate  dbtiQatioa 
at  the  lowest  possible  tempetature.  Tbe  original  system  ol 
Intermittent  distilbtion  is  now  employed  only  at  the  works  <A 
Young's  Company.  The  stlUs  have  cast-iron  boltona  mad 
malleable-tion  upper  parts,  thdr  former  capacity  beiiig  laoo 
to  1400  galloas,  but  those  now  made  usually  holding  aoeo  to 
3500  gaUons.  EatA  still  has  its  own  water-coodoiacr,  the 
flow  of  water  bdng  rcgidated  according  to  tbe  natucc  of  the 
dbtHIate.  Tlie  nnial  oonden^ng  auThice  ta  130  It.  cf  4-<>. 
pipe^  The  proccSB  now  in  general  practice  Is,  with  sliilit  varia- 
tions, tbe  Rcndetson  system  of  oonthmous  dbtilbtion  (patent 
No.  13,014  of  1885).  It  consists  «t  a  primary  wason-stifl, 
coimected  with  two  tide-atills,  which  are  further  connected 
with  pot^haped  coldng-stDls.  The  oil  b  heated  In  fced-beatcn 
by  the  gases  evolved  from  tbe  hottest  still  before  pasidng  btto 
the  first  still,  where  the  temperature  b  so  regulated  aa  to 
drive  oS  only  naiAiha  op  to  about  e-760  q>edfic  gravity.  The 
heavier  portion  of  the  oil  passes  to  tbe  other  stIDs,  the  outenDoat 
receiving  the  heaviest  only. 

In  both  these  ^sterns  the  naphtha  ts  coUected  sepantdy, 
while  the  icmainder  of  tbe  dbtinai^  kamm  u  "  onec-nn  oO* 
b  condensed  withottt  feactiwatton.  TUs  Voiice.tim  oil  **  b 
treated  with  sulphnric  add  and  alkali  at  a  temperature  ol 
100*  F.  in  agilstois  of  varying  construction — some  being 
hofliontal  cylinders  with  a  shi^  carrying  paddles,  while  otbcn 
talte  the  form  of  vertical  cyliodiical  tanks  with  egg-shaped 
bottoms— b  whkh  aglution  b  produced  by  means  of  compreacd 
air.  Tlie  loss  of  oil  during  the  agjutioo  b  estimated  at  1-5 
to  s-o  %. 

The  oil  b  next  fnctioaatcd.  either  by  the  fartcrmlttait  or 
the  continuous  system.  After  tbe  most  vobtfle  hactiaas  bsr* 
dbtnied  off,  steam  b  blown  itf  through  a  pipe  at  the  bottom  «C 
tbe  stOL  In  minj  cuct  tbe  dbtilUte^  vHh  a  denritjr  ip  in 
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»-7TO.  cOMtltBtei  tbe  oude  uplitliB,  ud  tfaat  «p  to  t  dtmitj 
>f  o>S5o  the  buniiBi  oiL    The  remiinder  of  .the  diatillate, 
wtucb  soUdifias  at  conmon  tempentua,  oaaaat*  chiefly  of 
lubgicmrim  wbMd  pmffin.  ThcM  three  i^tctlmu  an  deliveicd 
tram  tbBCoadenacn  into  KiKcateUiiki.  Altbou^  the  cnide- 
oil  stills  «f  UcndetaoB  Biay  be  employed  for  the  contlauova 
distUlatioa  of  the  ooce-nm  or  other  oik  obt«ined  la  the  proceu 
of  refining  the  inventor  prctfen  another  form  of  appoiatu* 
wbidi  lie  patented  in  i88s  (No.  540),  aad  Uiia  b  now  (cnerally 
used.   This  conusta  of  three  botlzontal  cylindrical  stills,  7  ft.  in 
diameter  and  19  ft.  in  length.  The  oil  entcn  through  a  pipe 
which  passes  through  one  end  of  the  still  and  dischaigesat  the 
opposite  end,  while  the  outlet-|ripe  b  fitted  beloW  the  inkt-pipe 
at  tbe  bottom  of  the  end  thtotigb  Khkh  the  latter  passes,  inlet 
and  diacharKB  being  thus  as  far  ss  posaible  from  each  other. 
Tbe  oil  drcalates  aa  in  the  owie-oil  stills.   The  burning  oU 
is  next  treated  with  add  and  alkali,  and  subsequently  agam 
IxactionaHy  distilled,  the  lieavier  portion  yielding  paraffin  scale, 
while  the  Mtfdocsare  redistilled.  Tbefinalcfaemkalpurification 
of  the  bonbg  60  toemblet  that  last  referred  to,  but  only  half 
the  qnanthy  of  acid  b  employed.  The  l^hter  products  of  these 
distiUations  form  the  crude  shale  naphtha,  which  b  treated 
^th  add  and  alkali,  and  lediitilled,  when  the  lightot  facUftna 
omatltBt*  tbe  Sootdi  <*gMoliae'*  «(  coauBeice^  and  the  n- 
windet  b  luOTPM  "  BiiJitha." 

The  solid  paraffin,  iriiicb  b  known  in  its  crude  BUte  aa  paraffin 
•cale,  was  fonneriy  produced  from  the  Issvy  oil  obtained  is 
:  the  ficat,  second  and  third  dbtiilationa,  that  from  the  first 
giving  "  hud  acik,"  wluk  Uwae  born  the  ■ceood  and  third  gave 
"  soft  SGale."  Tbe  baid  scale  waa  crystallised  out  in  shallow 
tanks,  and  the  oontaiDed  oH  driven  out  by  comprcsKon  of  the 
paraffin  in  filter  bags.  Soft  scale  was  obtained  by  refrigeralioa, 
oookd  revolving  drums  bciog  caused  to  dip  into  trays  con- 
tsianig  tba  oil,  whea  the  puaffin  adhered  to  tht  drums  and  was 
tcnptd  off  Iv  •  nwdvinirai  contrivance.     Later  improved 
appliances  have  aimed  at  the  slow  oooUng  of  oil  ia  bulk,  whereby 
large  crystab  ol  paraffin  are  produced.  Several  processes  have 
beta  invMited,  the  most  generally  used  being  that  patented 
by  Hendcmn  (No.  9S57  of  1SS4)'  ^  liMleT  coo^  of  a 
jacketed  trough  having  a  curved  bottom,  and  divided  into  a 
series  of  transverse  casing  by  metal  disks,  each  cooMsting-  of 
two  thin  [dates  bolted  together,  hot  with  a  space  between,  in 
winch,  as  also  in  the  Jacket  surrounding  the  ttou^,  cold  brine 
ia  drcnkted.   The  paraffin  crystallizes  on  tbe  cold  surfaces, 
from  wfateb  k  b  conitantly  removed  by  soiven,  so  that 
successive  portions  of  the      are  coded.   The  solid  paraffin 
accumulates  in  a  well  or  cfaannd,  where  it  is  stirred  up  by  rotary 
anna,  10  that  it  may  be  readily  drawn  away  by  a  pump  to  tbe 
fitoiMCMt  idmby  tbe  solid  panJEn  b  freed  from  oiL  In 
the  Improved  process  of  cooling  employed  at  the  works  of  the 
Oakbank  Oil  Company  tbe  (nl  to  be  co<ded  b  pumped  through 
eoib  submerged  in  the  expressed  oil  from  the  fiUer-piesses 
into  tbe  iimer  space  of  vertical  coolers  formed  of  two  cast-iron 
tnbeib  and  tbenco  <Unct  totbc  filterfncsses.   In  the  Innet 
.chamber  of  the  cogten  an  fitted  nvohnng  scrapers,  while  la 
the  outer  annular  space  compressed  ammonia  b  expanded. 

The  crude  pai^^  b  then  refined,  for  which  purpose  the 
"  naphtha  treatment "  was  fonneriy  enployad,  but  thb  has 
now  glm  place  alnoit  entirely  to  the  "  iweaUag  pncm." 
In  the  fimner  tbe  paxaffin  b  dissolved  fat  naphtha  and  then 
ciyittJUied  out.  Tlie  sweating  process  coDsbts  in  heating  the 
crude  wax  to  saA  a  tempemtuie  that  the  softer  pMtioos  ar» 
melted  and  flow  away  with  tbe  ml.  In  the  process  patented  by 
N.  H.  Henderson  (Nos.  lags  of  1SS7  and  11,799  of  r69i),  a 
(Aambcr,  51  ft.  by  13  fL  by  10  ft.  high,  heated  by  ateam-^pes, 
and  provided  wiUi  brge  doors  and  veatibtots  for  cooling,  b 
feted  with  a  number  of  siqierimposed  trays,  n  ft.  by  6  ft.  by 
6faLdeep.  Tbeee rest  on  transverse  beating  pipei^  and  each 
tiaybuadbpbiagmof  iriiegause.  The  bottoms  communicate 
#{tk  ihort  pipes  fitted  with  swivel  nossles,  worked  on  a  vertical 
dnfL  Tbe  diaptaragma  an  coveted  whb  |  faL  <rf  water,  and 
thsoadapsivCa  li  mdtad  nd  pnnved  thnngh  diar|hvi4Mi 


on  to  lit  surface.  When  tSi  paraffin  baa  s<didified,~^tbe  water 
b  drawn  off,  leaving  tbe  cake  resUngon  the  gauae.  Doon  and 
ventHaton  are  then  closed,  and  the  chamber  b  heated,  where* 
iipoa  tbe  Bquefied  inipurities  are  drained  off  tmtil  tbe  ooUBowins 
paraffin  acts  oa  « ibomometer  bidb  at  1^*  F.  The  teauUnder 
b  melted  and  decolorized  by  agitation  irith  finely  powdered 
cbarcooL  Tbe  charcoal  b  mainly  separated  by  anbaidcnc^ 
and  tbe  paraffin  drawn  off  into  filters,  whence,  freed  from  tba 
•uspiended.  charcoal,  it  runs  Into  motjdi,  and  b  thus. formed 
Into  cakes  of  ntit^ile  dte  for  pacing.  Tbe  lubcicatinc  oib 
aft  refined  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alkaU,  substantially 
la  tbe  same  manner  as  the  burning  oils. 

The  fottowins  table  shows  the  avenge  yield,  in  i8jiS,of  tbevaibus 
commercial  product!  from  crude  sbaw-oil  at  two  of  the  priatipal 
Scottiih  refineries.  The  percentages  are.  however,  often  wiad  to 
Hiit  market  requirements. — 

rMMc'4  Pm(/ln  £^  mt  Uimnl  OaO.  ^ 

Casolme  and  eaplitlia  6*09 

Bundnfoils    31-84 

Intmncdbte  and  heavy  oDs     .....  13-97 

Paraffin  scale                                    .     .  13-53 


Total 


Awtftam  Oil  C». 


Nai^tha   

BuminK  oQ   30-0 

Gas  oil   .  9-0 

LutMicatlng  oil    -   il 

PamOn   lo-e 

Loss          t   30-0 


From  tbe  ammoniacal  fiqnor  tbe  ammonia  b'driven  oS  by  tbe' 
application  of  heat  in  stub,  tbe  evolved  v^Mur  bdng  conducted 
into  "  cracker-boaes,"  which  are  now  usually  of  circular  fomi, 
from  j  to  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  6  to  11  in.  in  depth.  In  these 
bons  tbe  f^—"™**  ta  brooi^  into  contact  with  sulphuric 
add  of  alxmt  Tv.,  and  b  thus  converted  Into  su^hate.' 
Wilton's  form  ^  crackcr-box,  which  b  now  generally  in  use,  b 
provided  within  arraivement  for  the  automatic  discbarge  m 
to  a  drying  taUe  of  tbe  sulphate  of  ammonu  aa  it  b  deposited 
in  tbe  wcQ  of  Um  box,  and  the  pioceH  b  woriced  continuoudy.' 
Fot  the  beating  <A  tbeuntnonlacal  liquor  the  ordinary  horizontal 
boiler-stilb  formerly  used  have  been  superseded  by  "  column-", 
stBb,  in  which  the  liquor  b  exposed  over  a  large  area,  as  it. 
passes  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  still,  to  the  actioa  of  a  current 
tdsteam.  (B.lt)  | 

PAuntif,'fai  detnbtry,  tbfe  gAeilc  name  ghren  to  .tbe  hydro- 
carbcnis  of'  the  general  formula  Ci,Hki4t.  Many  of  these 
hydrocarbons  exist  as  naturally  occurring' products,  tbe  lower, 
^seoas)  members  of  tbe  series  being  met  wftb  as  exhabtiont 
fnnn  deca^ng  organte  matter,  or  fmdng  ftom  Ssnrei  in  the' 
earth;  and  the  higher  members  of  the  series  ocrtr  fa  pelndenm 
(chiefly  American)  and  osokerite.  They  may  be  synthetbed  by 
redodng  the  alkyl  hsiides  (preferably  the  iodides)  with  nascent 
hydrogen,  using  either  sodinm  amalgam,  ainc  and  hydrochbnic 
acid,e«Kentr8tedbydriMHc  add  (Berthdot,  Jomr.frak.  CktmA 
iMS,  104,  p.  ro3),  alnmioium  amalgam  (H.  WlsUccnus,  WA., 
iStrf  C»),  54)  or  the  rinc-copper  ample  (J.  H.  Gladstone  and 
A.  Tribe,  Ber.,  1873,  6,  p.  aoi  seq  )  as  reducing  agents. 

They  may  also  he  dm'vpd  from  alkyl  Iialid.-?  by  heating  to 
with  aluniiniurn  chlorkli'  in  the  proponiun  ul  tlirce  maliTUles  ol  alky) 
hslidi;  loono  mulnriilo  iil  aliimiiiiuin  rhluride  (13.  Kohnlein,  Ber.,  1883, 
16.  p.  560);  by  lii^jlinc  ttilh  zinccind  walcr  lo  1  so-lto"  C.  (E.  Frant- 
fanJ,  Ann.,  \?.i<i.  71,  ]>.  joj:  iH50,_74,  p.  41).  3  Rl 4-3ZQ+iHsO  = 
aRH  +  Znl.  +  ZnUltl).;  Iiy  tonvotMOn  inln  7inr  alkyls,  which  are 
Hon  decomp(is.-d  bv  w.ult,  ZnH,  +  2HjO  = ;  KM +Zn(OH),;  by 
conversion  inlo  (ho  Griiin:irrl  r<Mi;ont  uith  nii'lailic  maHiiesiuni  and 
decomposition  of  this  tithcr  by  w.iltr,  liilni  .uiiJi  ur  preferably 
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of  •odium,  in  abaolatc  ether  solution  (A.  Wurt?,  Ann.  diim.  t/hys., 
I8S5  (J).  44.  P-  375).  jRi+iNa-R  R  +  ;Nal-  They  may  aUo  be 
obtained  by  the  n-dueiion  of  the  hiehcr  IJlty  acids  with  hydnodic 
acic)  {F.  Kr.iffl.  ISrr..  iUi.  15.  pp.  1687.  171 1),  CJ1»0,+6HI - 
C.ll-..;  t  .>!l:0+3li:  by  the  convenioa  Of  ItetOMt  into  ketone 
clil'jn'Ji"'  l.>^  ilic  action  of  phosphonia  pentacUoridc  tin*  bang 

theu  f cil m  1  iJ  liy  hvjri'xlir  aciil, 

bjr  the  ri  ilii.  I  i.'fi  "i  iiiL^iiurjiciJ  liyilri>Mrl."jin  willi  hydroBeti  in 
the  prescni?!.-  uf  ^  "  loni.ict  "  huhE-t.im  i-.  Muti,  lut  i-x-iuipli-,  ns  reduced 
nickel,  copiHT,  iron  or  robalt  (P.  S,ilulu  r  jml  j.  tl.  Si-mltn.n5, 
Ann.  chin,  phys.,  I9i>5        4,  pp.  311),  by  Uk  i-liiiiin.iii.m  nf 

carbon  dioiidc  from  tho  f.iHv  ^iLids  on  lit.iiini;  their  salts  with  soda- 
lime  or  baryta,  CH,<  O,Nd  +  NjUn=CH,  +  Na,t0fc  or  by  heating 
their  barium  salts  ttith  ^dium  n«-thiLiie  in  vacuo  (1.  Mai,  Btr., 
1889, 11.  p.  3 133) ;  by  the  tlearoly^  of  tlie  futv  add*  (H.  Kolbc, 
Ann.,  1E49,  69,  p.  2S7),  iCJti^kSS^Sf^lSPK&VhM^^J^ 
action  of  the  line  alkyb  on  flBMBKHf  V'QMlli.'QSyHpl^'f' 
Zn(CH.).-C,H„+Znl5t   .  ,    ^  ~  .'^?E^,V!Wr»T 

tsbb}— 


Metbuw  .  .  . 
Ethane  .  .  . 
Propane 

Normal  Butaoe  . 
Isobutaoe 

Normal  Pentane  . 
Secondary  Pentane 
Tertiary  Pen  Lane 
Heiane 
Hi.-)jtane  . 
Octane     .    .  . 
Nonaoe         .  . 
Decane    .    .  . 

Kfe  :  : 


.pOOONM  . 

Trieownt     .  . 

TeCMoaaaa  .  . 

Hettooww  ■  • 

Hcniriacontane  . 

Dotriacuntane 
Pcntatriacontanc . 
Diay^yl 


Fonnulo. 


CH, 
C,H, 
C,H, 
C4H« 

C'Mu 


C.I!,. 
C,H« 
CH„ 
C,H» 

CiHm 

C„H, 
C„H« 
C„H» 
C,.H« 

C»H» 
C„Hm 
C.,H, 
C„H. 
C»Ho 
C«H.. 
CbH. 
C„H, 
CmH., 
CHh 
CuH« 

ChHi, 


Melting- 
poiot. 


-184- 

-1721' 

-45 


-51' 

. 

-2ts* 

-12* 

-6J* 
+4' 
+  10- 

+  18- 

+W 

+38* 

+33' 

+  .17 
+  40 

+48" 

+51" 

+58' 

+68* 

+70-5* 

+  75"^ 


Bmling- 

point. 


— 164*  (760  mm. 
-84-i"(749  .,) 


The  lowest  members  of  the  scries  are  gases  at  ordinary  teoi 
pcraturci  thoM  of  carbon  content  Ci  to  C|.  are  colotirlcsi 
liquids,  und  the  liigber  members  from  Cii  onwards  are  crystallint 
•olids.  The  highest  members  only  volatilize  without  decom- 
pautioo  when  ditlilW  imder  HminitK^H  pressure.  Tbey  ar« 
not  wtuUc  in  wntcr,  altboogb  the  lower  ud  middle  membcrt 
of  the  scries  ue  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  ibe  solubility, 
however,  decrcuing  with  increase  of  molecular  weight,  so  that 
the  highest  mcmbi^  of  the  scries  nre  almost  insoluble  in  these 
•olvcnta.  The  qxcific  gmTity  iocreuet  with  the  iwnlwwlir 
wei^t  but  alwnjrs  remauu  below  that  of  wnter.  The  paraffins 
an  chnincterized  by  their  great  inertness  towards  most  chemical 
lfi|pitS>  Fuming  sulphuric  acid  converts  the  middle  anj 
^f^V-BMDbcn  of  the  series  into  sulphooic  adds  and  diasolvci 
tkolmret  iMmbeiB  (R.  A.  Wonull,  Amet.  Ckm.  Jowm.,  1898, 
«Ot<p.  <M4).  Dlbtc  Bitik  ndd,  wliea  heated  with  the  pantSnt 
in  a  tube,  converts  then  into  aecoadary  and  lertiar.'  nitrn. 
d'  riv:.Tiv.^  (M.  Koaowtbw,  Btr.,  1S05,  38,  p.  185.1  E 
long  boding  with  strong  nitric  and  or  nitro-sulphii:  1 

Everts  the  middle  and  higher  members  of  the  scries  partly 
I  prinnry  mono-  and  di-nitro  compoimds  and  partly  oxidizci 
to  carbonic,  acetic,  oxalic  and  succinic  adds  (Wotstall, 
20,  p.  303;  31,  p.  :n),    Fuminc  nitric  acid  only  reacts 
with  the  DoriDal  paraffins  al  ofdituuy  temperature^ 


fa  very  energetic,  oxidatioa  prodacts  (fatty  acids  «ad 
add>)aBdaiaiaU4UBtit]ro(pal3mitiscanpoaiidsue<  ' 
(W.  Maricownftow,  CmmttlM,  1S09.  t,  p.  1064;  Bv.,  1899. 
31,  p.  1441).  Chlorine  veacta  with  the  paiaflina,  re«dily  awb- 
atituting  hydrogoL  Isomeric  hydrocarbona  in  tlda  aexies  fmt 
appear  whh  butane,  the  Buobet  iaaeadBg  nptdly  as  th* 
ooovleiity  ot  tba  mofecttle  iaoMuet.  ■  mcua  «f  dettfk. 
mfadng  the  nnodier  «f  iaomen  aee  B.  CMjtar,  Bn^  t*75;  Ik 
p.to5ti;  F.  Hermann,  Btr^  tSgS,  31,  p.  91. 

For  Jfettow  see  IMauh  Gu.  Bthani,  GSU.  oocnn  In  <z«de 
petroleum.  It  may  be  prepared  by  the  genenl  metboda  ffvca 
abon;  by  beatmt  mireury  ttkyl  with  concentrated  Mlpbwric  acari 


(C.  Scborlaaunarr  i8&f  lu,  p.  334);  or  by  baatincaatk 

anhydride  with  barium  peroxide  (P.  SchQlsenbetBer,  ZeiLfSrCiemt, 
1M5.  p.  703).  J(ateO),0+BaOi-C.H,+BifcHA).+»CO». 
It  is  a  oolourleH  (as  which  can  be  liqiwfied  at  4*  C.  by  a  pitaam  mt 
46  almo^ibem.  By  slow  coidHHtioa  it  yiaidt  nt  watar 
aoetaldeliyde,  which  then  oaidiaea  u  oxidca  of  caibo*  and  warn 
(W.  A.  Bone:  sec  Flau).  whOst  la  oioaiaed  air  at  ioq"  it  BiwactM 
alcohol,  tofetber  with  aoetaUehyde  and  tiacea  of  lotmaldehj'de 
(Bone,  Prfc.  Chtm.  Sac.,  too*.  39.  p  rs;). 

Diwtyrieyl  (hracontaaef,  C«Him  b  prepaid  by  (arias  aayrfc->l 
iodide  with  sodium  (C.  Hdl  and  C  Hinle.  Bw.,  1U9.  as.  p.  Spai. 
It  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcobn  and  ather. 


HBAOM.  a  tern  f«c  that  iridcb  b  a  nodal  of 
or  pattern  of  perfection,  hence  aorae  person  or  Ibtog  wfaicfa  haa 
no  equiL  The  word  was  adopted  from  tha  0.  ¥r.  farmgrn. 
Hod.  ^ofsatMi,  Ital.  paragoM  and  ^kaa.  ^arafaw.  Tha  Spaabfc 
has  usually  been  taken  aa  tbe  source,  and  the  wad  njittini^ 
as  from  the  ptcpoaitianal  phraae  ^ora  ens,  in  osapacianavftL 
But  the  word  first  appears  in  ItaUan,  ■™''t"if  a  "  tcorhrtaar  * 
Tbe  luUan  word  may  be  cooneaed  with  tba  Gr.  wapwfiv,  10 
sharpen  by  the  oae  of  a  iriietstonc  (An^).  Tbe  term  baa  htm 
used  in  several  technicsl  appUcatkna,  e.|.  b  printinc  ct  a 
large  at^  of  type  between  "  great  primer "  and  "  dowbte 
pica,"  now  uai^y  caUed  "  two-line  kog  piiner  **;  of  • 
diamond  wei^ilng  mora  than  100  carats;  and  formeriy  of  a 
fabric  used  for  hangings  in  the  rTth  and  t8th  nsntnttei. 

PARAORAPR,  a  term  for  a  section  or  divWon  ut  vritta 
or  printed  matter,  which,  as  beginning  a  new  nibjcct,  — 
a  break  in  the  subject,  &c.,  b  signiAed  by  beginnfaig  the  aectiM 
on  a  newUne  set  back  or  indented;  also  by  UwQinbot,  bo«^ 
a  revcraed  P,  foimoly  d  or  t),  to  mark  aucb  a  drrinom.  T1> 
Gr.  vafiaypt4^  (nM  uid  fpk^,  to  writa  g-M-  at 
bedde)  was  ased  of  the  short  hoaixontal  line  or  atmfcc  whad 
marked  a  line  in  a  US.  where  such  a  dividon  oecuis;  and 
vapaTpa^of  a  marginal  not*,  also  the  division  so 
The  word  "  paragrai^,''  beaidei  theae  technical  typofiapldtsl 
atranmgs.  is  also  afftlicd'  to  the  aqiarate  tnunbered  — ^^-m 
in  aa  affidavit  or  other  legal  document,  or  in  a  statute.  tti% 
and  in  iounallun  to  a  short  ftem  of  newt  «c  brief  notfce  ef 
events. 

PARAQUAT,  an  fadand  republic  of  South  Araarica,  Imwiia 
to'  14'  and  96"  31'  S.  and  S4*  sf  uid  6a"  W.  U  ii 
boimded  on  the  N.W.  by  Bolivia,  N.  and  E.  tqr  Brazil.  SB. 
5.  and  W.  by  Argentina.  Pop.  (1905  estimate),  63134;, 
including  50,000  Iguassfi  Indians;  area,  abatit97,70otq.tB. 

By  the  treaty  of  187a  the  BnuiUian  frontier  waa  drawn  1^  tha 
Paiaa&  from  the  mouth  of  the  IguaaaA  or  Y-Guaxfi  (a^  jbT  S.) 
to  the  Saho  Grande  or  Great  Cataract  of  La  Guayia  (a4*  Y), 
thence  wcA  along  the  waterahed  of  the  Slem  de  Uaracayib,  noaih 
aloBg  the  Sierra  de  Ambaya  to  the  aourocs  of  the  ApA,  and 
down  that  stream  to  its  junctiim  with  the  Paraguay.  The 
Buenoa  Aire*  treaty  of  the  ^  <A  Febraary  1876  find  the 
frontier  between  Aigentma  and  Paraguay,  and  awigned  ta 
Paraguay  the  portion  of  the  Gran  Chaco  between  Rio  Verde  and 
Bafaia  Negra;  the  ^iprtqniatian  of  the  portioo  betwecs  Rio 
Verde  and  the  PUcwnayD  was  aubmitted  to  tbe  arUtradoa 
of  the  piexident  of  the  Uaited  StaMa,  who  ra  tS7S  am^Hi 
it  to  Pangnay.  Ibe  boMkr  line  tawndi  BaB*i&  bM  lav 
been  in  di^Mte. 

Phytic^  ^ra/ara.— 'The  river  Paraguay,  rannlBg  fmea  north 
to  south,  divides  the  republic  into  two  aection%  the  caitcn 
aactla^  or  fltfi«tap(Mcalal,  being  tba  mot  inpar%M.  Tbi 
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'wcstcn  teetioa  iorma  part  of  the  great  plain  called  Gna 
Cluco  (see  A«simHA),  and  b  to  a  large  extent  unexplored. 
Pangnsy  proper,  or  the  country  between  the  Paraguay  and  tbe 
Paianft,  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  broad  irregular 
belt  of  iiighlanH«j  which  are  known  as  the  Cordillera  Ambaya, 
Cordillera  Urucuryi  &c.,  but  partake  rather  of  the  character 
of  plateaus,  and  form  «  continuation  and  outwork  of  tbe 
^rekt  iiUtiior  i^atnu  of  Brazil.    The  devatioa  nowhere 
exceeds  isoo  ft.   On  tbe  western  side  these  highlands 
teminate  with  a  more  or  less  sharfrfy   defined  edge,  the 
country  sloping  gradually  up  to  their  biises  in  gcatle  undula- 
tiou  with  open,  iU-de&Dcd  valleys;  on  the  eastern  side  they 
mead  out  broad  ^hub  endoung  deep^ut  vall^,  and  the 
whole  country  fetains  more  of  an  ui^and  ckarader.  The 
tribtttanes  that  flow  westward  to  the  Paraguay  are  ranse- 
quently  to  some  extent  navigable,  while  those  that  run  eastward 
to  the  Panni  are  interrupted  fay  lapids  and  falls,  oiten  of  a 
fonnidable  description.    The  Pftcomayo,  the  brgest  western 
tributary  of  Ibe  Paraguay,  and  an  important  frontier  river, 
is  only  navigable  in  its  upper  and  lower  reaches.    From  the 
Asuncion  plateau  southwarda,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Paraguay  and  Paiani,  there  b  a  vast  stretch  of  marehy 
country,  dnfafng  partly  into  the  Ypoa  lagoon,  amd  smaller 
tncta  <^  the  same  character  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
lowlancb,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Paraguay.  Many 
parts  of  the  country  sbpiag  to  the  Parani  are  nearly  covered 
with  detiK  iateit,  and  have  been  left,  in  possession  of  the 
^Msaely  icattacd  native  tribes.   But  the  country  sloping  to 
the  Puigiiay,  and  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  settled 
disuictf,  is.  In  keeping  with  lu  piodmity  to  the  vast  plains 
•f .  Atventina,  grassy  and  open,  though  tbe  hills  arc  usuaBy 
cowed  with  f<Hcst  and  dnmpa  of  troes  ate  frequent  in.  tlx 
lowbiidi.  Except  ia  the  natihy  n^oaa  and  alonf  the  Ant*, 
theaoiliadiy.ponmsaBdwidy.  < 

CM/«|y.— Little  te  known  of  the  fcotogy  of  Paraguay.  '  A  large 
part  td  tbe  area  ia  covered  by  Quaternary  depoats,  which  cta- 
pletely  conceal  the  solid  foundation  on  which  they  rest.  The  hilU 
and  plateaus  appear  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  the  Mme  nnif- 
•tone  ierie*  which  in  the  Branllan  province  of  Wo  Grande  do  Sul 
contain*  seams  of  coal,  with  plant  ramains  Mnilar  to  nwie  of  the 
Karbaibiri  mm  ef  India  (Permisn  or  tipper  Carboniferous). 
It  is  prateble,  alio,  that  tbe  Palaeoi^lc  rocks  of  Idatto  Groico 
extend  into  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 

Minerals.— Tite  gold  mines  MM  to  have  been  concealed  by  the 

ietuhi  may  have  had  no  existence;  and  though  Iron  was  worked 
y  F.  S.  Lopea  at  tt>icuy  {70  m.  south^ut  of  Asunckm),  and  native 

Spper,  oxide  of  nuiriEsni-sc,  marbles,  lirne  and  ult  have  been 
und.  the  real  wrJli'i      ihc  rouniry  consists  ralhcr  in  the  variety 

and  value  of  its  vcgi-iablo  pnxliicr^.   

CluMte  and  Fannii. — Thi'  yenr  in  Par.iguay  is  divide*!  into  two 
iriimils  "  BUSimrr,"  lasting:  Irnm  C>rtaUi.T  to  March,  and  "  winter," 
faom  April  to  Scplcmlx-r.  Ueccmlir-r.  Jaimary  and  Fcbrunry  are 
generally  the  hotttst  months,  .ind  .\lav.  Junt-,  July  aiid  Aiigust 
the  coldest.  The  mc^n  li:niptT,iiuri;  for  the  year  sooms  to  be 
about  73°  or  76*;  for  ftimmer  M[°,  (or  winlrr  71°.  The  annual 
rainfall  »  about  fl6  in.,  (airly  distributed  ihroughoui  ihc  year, 
tbooih  the  henviv^i  pri.trijiii.ition  occurs  in  Aukusi,  ScgiienibeT 
and  October.  Tht  [in  v.ullm;  ■iviniU  blow  from  the  north  <ir  boutb. 
The  loutb  wind  is  mol  .ind  invigorating,  and  Uinishcs  mos- 
quitoeifora  lime;  iH'-  ii<>r;  >i  nind  is  hot,  moist  and  relaxing.  Vioint 
wind  Rorms  gener.llv  i<:v.\r  from  the  south. 

The  faona  of  P.n.iguay  iiropcr  is  prsclically  the  game  39  that  01 
Bnsil.  Caynuni,.  waier-hi^  (w^iiwAoi),  several  kinds  of  deer 
(fitms  palvdosui  the  lar^^eit),  ounces,  opossums,  armadillos, 
vami^ret,  the  American  ostrKh,  the  ibis,  the  jabiru,  \arious  sppcies 
popularly  called  partrid|a*>  Hie  paU  ttal  at  royal  duck,  ihc  Pitta* 
■tVri  tenMt,  pairots  and  panlccrta,  are  amoM  the  more  notable 
(onit.  Insect  life  is  peculiarly  abundaru;  the  red  stump-hke 
ant-hill*  are  a  feature  in  every  laadscapc,  and  bees  used  to  be  kept 
b  aU  [he  mituon  villages. 

tapiilatian.—Tbt  great  majority  the  inhabitants  are  of 
Indian  (Ginnni)  doccnt,  vrith  very  slight  traces  of  foreign 
bkwd.  CiviUatiM  has  not  made  much  progress,  and  tbe 
haUia  of  tbe  peof^  ore  more  primitive  than  thoee  in  the  more 
advanced  nd^bouring  republics.  As  a  general  rule  the  Par&- 
gotyans  are  indolont,  especially  the  men.  Climatic  conditions 
Obviate  the  necessity  of  any  superfiuily  of  clothing.  A  cotton 
dmnise,  and  a  white  manta  unpftd  in  Uoorish  fashion  over 


head  and  body,  constitute  the  dress  of  the  womeni  a  cotton 
shirt  and  trousers,  that  of  the  men.  Boots  aud  shoes  arc  worn 
only  by  the  upper  classes.  GoUre  and  leprosy  are  the  only 
endemic  diseases;  but  the  natives,  being  iindcKcd,  are  prone  to 
diarrhoea  and  dyspepsia.  The  common  langtiagc  of  the  country 
is  Guatani,  although  in  a  few  districts  Tupi  ia  spoken.  The 
country  peofde  as  a  rule  underetand  a  Uttle  Spanish,  if  living 
near  any  trading  ccrtiie.  "  New  Austrafia  "  is  a  pastoral  and 
agricultural  settlement,  oii^nally  founded  in  i8m  by  immigrants 
from  Australia  aa  an  experiment  in  oommunism.  The  colony 
failed  at  firat,  and  was  reconstilttted  tn  1894.  The  settlers 
numbered  t6t  id  1908.  Immigration  is  on  a  small  scale  (1024 
tn  tgoS),  but  tends  to  increase;  it  is  encouraged  by  the  govcrnT 
nient,  which  seeks  to  divcA  to  Paraguay  some  portion  of  the 
Italian  labour  immigrant  Into  Btaitl  and  Argenlina.  In  1408 
tiie  total  foreign  popubtlon  numbered  about  18,000,  half  o( 
whom  were  natives  of  Argentina.  The  principal  towns  are 
AsuBCioni  thi  capital  (pop.  1Q05,  6o,iso),  Villa  Rica  (15,000), 
Con^pdon  (15,000)  and  ViUa  del  Pilar  (10,000);  these  are 
described  in  separate  artidcs.  Encarnadon  on  the  Patanft  has 
a  large  transit  trade. 

GoBtrnm«iU.-'-Tt>e  conAltutioo  of  the  republic  iras  voted  by 
a  constituent  assembly  on  the  sjth  of  November  iBfjo.  Legis- 
lative power  Ts  vested  fn  a  Congress  con»5ttng  of  a  Senate  and 
a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected  by  universal  manhood  suffrage 
in  tbe  pic^nion  of  one  senator  for  every  lapoo  inhabitants  and 
one  d^uly  lor  every  6000.  Every  member  of  Congress  reccivea 
a  salary  of  about  £200.  The  head  of  the  executive  u  the 
president,  chosen  by  an  electoral  college  for  four  years,  and 
only  re^eligibte  after  eight  consecutive  years.  He  b  aided  by 
a  cabinet  of  live  ministers,  responsible  to  Congress.  Should  be 
die  during  bis  term,  or  olhcrwise  bedome  unable  to  fulfil  his 
duties,  the  president  is  succeeded  by  the  vice  presidcM  {;dmilarly 
elected),  who  is  ex  affiiio  chairman  of  the  Senate.  The  highest 
judicial  authority  Is  the  Supreme  Court,  which  Is  empowered 
to  decide  upon  the  constitutional  validity  of  acts  passed  by 
Congress;  its  three  members  are.  appointed  for  four  years  by 
Congnsa,  aubjea  to  the  approval  of  the  president.  There  are 
five  courts  of  appeal,  and  inferior  tribunals  in  aU  the  large 
towns.  The  dvil  and  criminal  codes  ol  Argentina  have  been 
adopted,  almost  without  change.  For  purposes  of  local 
adminislration  the  repuUic  is  divided  into  13  Gounlies  (parlutos), 
which  are  subdivided  into  communes. 

Rth'tioH  mi  Iiulntti«n. — Roman  CatTtolicism  <s  the  established 
religion,  but  the  constliullon  euaranteea  full  Rberty  to  all  other 
creed*.  Asuncion,  ihe  only  bishopric  in  the  snto,  is  In  the  archi- 
cpiicopal  province  of  Buenos  Aires.  Education  is  backward  and 
wa«  long  neglected.  By  law  it  ii  free  and  compulsory,  but  in 
some  districts  the  attendance  of  many  chiMren  li  impoaaible.  In 
1907  there  were       primary  achoQl*  with  41 ,000  pupHa. 

Deftnee.j-ln  1908  tke  etanding  brmy.  Including  cavalry,  infantry 
and  artillery,  numbered  about  1150  men:  and  there  were  five 
government  steamer*  ufcd  for  transport  and  revenue  purpose*. 

Amow^.— The  financial  situation  of  Paraguay  has  t>eca  a  source  of 
anxiety  for  many  yeari.  In  1885.  after  interest  had  bccit  unpaid 
for  li  yean  en  bonds  amounting  to  £1,505^00,  an  agrecntent  was 
made  for  the  issue  of  new  scrip  to  tbe  value  ol  £850,000  in  quittance 
of  alt  clainis  for  capital  and  arrears  of  intemt,  certain  public  lands 
being  alao  ceded  to  the  bondholders  as  comnensatfon.  In  1895  an 
arrangement  "was  made  for  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interesi,  for 
the  funding  of  the  arrears,  and  (or  the  creation  of  a  rittkine  (und. 
The  government  were  unable  to  meet  their  obligations  under  Ihe 
new  contract,  and  in  1898  the  outstanding  amount  had  risen  to 
£994,600.  ProviB**  has  now  been  made  for  the  tervice  of  this 
lotcign  debt,  and  the  anthoritin  have  been'  able  iVKularly  to  meet 
the  service  of  the  coupons.  The  total  outstanding  on  The  31st 
of  E)ecember  1908  was  £831,850.  Bedde*  the  London  debt,  there 
are  many  other  elaims  on  Paraguay,  including  about 
li^SOjooo  due  to  Brazil,  dbout  ^,500,000  due  to  Aigcnuna,  and 
an  mteraal  debt  of  £850,000.  The  guarantee  debt  due  10  the 
Paraguay  Central  railway  exceeds  £1,500,000;  and  the  total 
indebtedness  of  the  republic  on  the  31st  <<  I>ecember  1908  may  be 
estimated  at  £7,6Sa/m. 

The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  import  dutieti  end  the  most 
important  branche*  of  expenditure  an  tbe  salaries  of  public  officisrb, 
the  army,  public  instruction  and  debt.  The  estimated  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  the  thie*  yenra  1906-1908  are  shown  hi  tbe  foUomng 
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1906 

1907 

1908 

Revenue 
Espcn^tim 

£S993>« 
506 JOJ 

The  tiuJcrt  for  1906  romamod  in  ioreo  in  1907  ar.J  ii>u8, 

Induilry. — TIio  priEn  ipil  iniUistriL-b  ari:  ihc  tiihiv.ition  atlA 
pn-jLirJlion  of  y^r.'i,!  m.il'-  i r.ir.ipujyiiii  I.m).  ir,inl  -l,i fliuei (luil- 
trui»ing,  liilHCto-ijliiuiin;  ;inil  timU'r-cuiiin^.  Ytthti  misli,  clasB- 
fiod  ai  Ilex  paraf,u<iycnif^,  ii  a  ihmb.  Tlic  k'J\L-s  jfl-  sttiiipid, 
wilhi.-ri.\!,  tolled  and  liorlfd,  then  iwckL^d  in  bjcks  j[ui  i\\|fl)rliid, 
chifliy  10  ArecTilina.  I'arjKuayan  tea  is  uf«i  in  place  of  the 
on!in.ir>'  tea  or  rollcc  in  many  part*  of  South  America.  Meditxl 
oKpons  stale  thai  the  beverage  inrused  from  ihe  leaves  ha*  a 
biiinulating  effect,  and  is  aUo  tTightly  diuretic.  The  total  amount 
exported  mm  Panguay  in  lOoS  was  4133  tons.  The  majority 
of  the  ycrMn  (teft  pttntationa)  were  formerly  the  property  of  tM 
govemraMt,  but  hnc  been  acquired  by  private  enterprise.  An 
Wnt  (tStUra  atrnt  wrta  maU  '»  the  email  eipensc  neccssafV 
^  pwmctioil.  Ud  toe  dittp  fate.  noIwithiUiuling  the-  hiih 
r  oB  Ita  u^Mttauofi,  at  which  it  can  be  placed  on  the  Argentine 
market  as  conpared  with  ordiiury  tea  or  Qraiilian  coffee. 

The  cattle  industry  come*  next  in  importance.  The  numberof 
•nimats  was  cttimated  at  5,^,000  on  the  3iit  of  December  190B: 
an  iiKieaie  <i  about  45%  udcc  the  cen«u«  of  1890.  The  animila 
arc  tmaK,  but  Durham  and  Hereford  bulb  have  been  iniriujiKed 
from  Arscntina  to  improve  the  breed.  The  increase  in  llio  heids 
)■  L.iKwd  the  owners  tii  SiiLidero  estalilishmcntti  in  Arpendna  .i^d 
■  -  lit  try  tliu  Miirl.ii./,  ' I.k  (urit-a  in  P.iracii.iy  lot  iIk-  ijfe- 
(wr^tiuii  of  tataja  (jcj'luid  liie  iiunufaclur«  of  «x(jact  o( 

meat.  Both  graMM  and  dimate  an  againU  •hcep-lanning  on  a 
large  tcale. 

OianKca  are  exported  to  Bueno*  Aire*.  Rossrio  and  Montevideo, 
and  are  largely  u«ed  lor  fattening  hog*.  The  orange  grovei  are 
often  uncultivated,  but  yield  abundantly:  io,700«oo  dozena  of 
oranges  were  exported  in  190B.  Pineapple*  are  also  exported,  and 
■ugar-canc,  cotton,  coffee  and  ramie  are  cultivated.  Tobaccoi 
although  o(  inferior  quality,  la  grown  to  a  conaideraWe  extent;  the 
quantity  expotted  raw  from  about  33  ton*  in  1900  to  5014  torn  in 
looS.  Tobacco  ia  diiefly  exported  to  Germany.  The  atapte  diet 
of  the  Paraguayan*  i*  •till,  a*  when  the  Spanlanls  61M  came, 
nuln  and  nandioci  (the  chief  Ingredient  in  the  excellent  (iU>a  or 
Paraguayan  broad),  varied.  It  may  be,  with  thn  Mcd*  of  the  VtcfoHs 

7ta.  wDow  fMguioeM  Moimm*  an  tbc  grtnt  fentitie  of  (cmsl 
the  lake*  and  rivm. 

The  (orcu*  abound  ia  audi  timber  a*  quebracho,  cedar,  curupey, 
bpacho  and  urundey.  Some  a(  tbete,  fuch  a*  the  bpacho  and 
quebracho,  are  of  rare  eaodlenee  and  durability,  a*  i**hownby  the 
wonderful  alate  of  preaervntion  In  wUch  the  woodwork  di  earlv 

Jeauit  churche*  itill  remains.  Fifteen  plant*  are  known  to  (umitn 
yei,  and  eight  are  ■ourcci  of  fibre — the  caragusuy  especially 
being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  exquisite  laifdafy  or 
•pider  web  lace  of  the  naiivca.  Rum,  sugar,  bride*,  leather,  turmttnv 
and  extract  of  meat  are  manufactured. 

C<nnM«rc*.— The  commercial  rituation  of  Paraguay  has  improved 
In  consequenoe  of  the  iamtment  of  fordgn  capital  in  industrial 
enterprise.  The  principal  article*  importMlare  textiles,  hardware, 
wines,  rioe,  flour,  canned  ^ood*  and  genaral  proviitona;  the  export* 
are  jwrba  matt,  hides,  hair,  dried  meat,  wood,  orange*,  tobacco. 
Most  of  tbc  export  trade  i*  with  Bueno*  Aire*  or  Montevideo.  The 
value*  for  the  five  years  1904-1908  were;  ' 


1904 

1905 

1906 

190T 

1908 

Imports 
Eaiwrt* 

£713.146 
639^53 

£915.703 
566,603 

£i.>U439 
53»,oa8 

£■.573.355 
647.332 

£>14J9I 
773.4I9 

Of  the  imports  into  Paraguay.  19%  came  from  Cenaaay  in  1908, 
31  %  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  19%  from  Argentina. 

dmiHttnkatumt. — Numcroo*  oc«ao-G«(«  liner*,  most  of  which 
fly  the  Bnxilian  or  the  Argentine  Sag,  pl^  on  the  Paraguay  and 
the  Panni,  smaller  vesacla  awxnd  the  tributary  streams,  which 
an  alio  utilized  for  floating  lumber  down  to  the  ports.  Out  of 
1330  ship*  which  entend  Asuncion  in  1908  and  1 1S4  which  cleared, 
none  was  of  Britiafa  or  United  State*  nationality.  The  Braiilian 
Lloyd  SS.  Co.  provides  direct  and  regular  communication  between 
Asuncion  and  New  York.  The  only  railway  ia  tbc  republic  i*  the 
Paraguay  Central  which  was  open  in  1906  between  Asuncion  and 
PirapA  054  m.).  The  completion  of  the  line  to  Encamacian  was 
then  undertaken  {i90&-i9ii},  a  train-feny  acraaa  the  Parani 
affording  connexion  with  Posadas  These  cxtenHons,  and  the 
alteration  of  gauge  to  that  of  the  Aigentine  Nortb-Eastem,  were 
carried  out  mainly  at  the  cost  of  the  Argentine  government,  which 
acquired  a  controlling  interest  ia  the  Paraguay  CentraL  They 
were  intended  to  shorten  the  ioumey  between  Buenos  Aires  and 
Asuncion  from  5  davs  to  36  hour*.  There  are  some  fairly  good 
wagon  roads,  and  the  government  appfopciatea  annually  a  con- 
siderable sum  lor  their  cMcnsion. 

JfMl  «nd  msgra^Lr— Panguay  caUttd  the  Uaivenal  Pbsial 


Ummi  in  1884.  Telegiaph  lines  OMnect  Asancioji  whh 
towns,  and  two  cables  pat  the  republic  in  commnnicattoa  wl 


ntt  of  the  world  by  wayef  Conrientcsand  PomuUs. 

IfMiy  md  CmIL— The  banks  open  for  buiincM  la  190*  «a 
tho  Mercantile  Bank,  the  Terrftorial  sank,  the  Bank  of  Lot  Itlos  4t 
Co..  and  the  Agricultural  Bank:  the  last  named  has  a  capitai  td 
£707,500,  advanced  by  the  govermneat,  and  lends  money  to  tkn 
agnculiural  and  industrial  mssts  The  Paraguayan  Bank.  «kh 
a  capital  of  £6oo/wo,  wasopened  in  1005,  and  the  state  bank  (Baaea 
dc  la  Repdblica),  with  a  total  authorued  capital  of  £4,000^000, 
was  oiwned  on  the  30th  of  June  1908.  The  Convenson  OKae, 
which  is  authorixed  to  sell  or  lend  gtdd,  receives  a  fined  wtawt 
of  lyMOO  from  certain  import  and  export  due*;  it  was  mnrgaiiiwl 
in  1901  for  the  administration  of  the  public  debt.  In  the  sanan  yvmr 
the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  Paraguay  were  legally  *tandardiakd 
at  kfentkal  with  those  of  Airgcntina  (5  gcAd  dollars  or  pesos— /■):  bnt 
paper  money  ia  about  the  only  circulating  medium,  aodgold  cob- 
mands  a  high  premium  (1600%  in  December  1908).  The  iiiiimnl 
value  of  the  paper  or  cuncncv  dollar  is  about  4s.  8d.  (For  par- 
poses  of  conversion  the  gold  dollar  has  been  taken  at  J^^i  thiougb* 
out  this  article,  and  the  currency  dollar  at  50— £1.} 

WeifkU  and  ifnuarrt.— The  metric  system  U  offictatly  adopted, 
but  the  weights  in  common  use  are  the  londada  (3035  tti),  tbr 
qitinlal  (loi-a  lb),  the  arrpto  (33-35  Ih),  the  libra  (1-014  tt>}  aiwl 
the  emta  (-oeid  lb).  The  unit  (or  liquid  measure  is  the  cnorsa 
1G65  gallon) ;  for  dry  roenture  the  aJmnrf  (.66  bushel}  and Jmrntga 
t  buthelt).  The  land  mcasore*  are  tbc  JegM  (3-689  m.).tMaian 
,69!  tq.  yds.),  and  the  ftgna  {ttadroda  (13}  sq.  m.). 

Hitlerj.—la  1597  SAastltn  Cabot  teftdied  FuMgu^  aad 
built  «  fort  called  Saato  Eipbliu.  AsuncioB  was  foundied  m 
the  15th  <si  August  1535  by  Juan  de  Ayolas,  and  hia  sncccvor, 
Martinez  de  Irala,  detennined  to  make  it  the  capital  of  tW 
Spanish  poncvioni  east  of  the  Andes.  From  this  oeatie 
Spanish  adventuren  pushed  cast  to  Lb  Guayn,  beyeod  llw 
Faranfi.  and  wot  Into  the  Gran  Giaeo;  and  before  looc  mt 
numbers  of  the  less  warlike  natives  were  reduced  to  setfdoaa. 
The  name  Paraguay  was  applied  not  only  to  the  oountir  bctwcca 
the  Paraguay  and  the  Paraiii,  but  to  the  whole  Spanish  teiriwcy, 
wMch  new  comprise*  parts  of  BnzU,  llniguqr  aod  the  Atgntfaw 
proWnces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Entre  RioB,  Contentcs,  Miiinnri, 
and  part  of  Saota  F^  It  was  not  till  1630  that  Paraguay  pnper 
and  Rio  de  la  Plata  or  Buenos  Aires  were  acpantad  as  '^wtia^t 
governments,  and  they  were  both  dependent  on  thevlce-rpyaky 
of  Peru  Un  1776,  when  Buenos  Aires  was  erected  Into  a  vice- 
royalty,  and  Paraguay  placed  under  its  jurisdiction.  The 
first  Christian  miauons  In  Paraguay  were  csUbltsbed  by  the 
Francbcanfr— Armenta,  Lebron,  Solano  (who  was  afterwards 
caaoniacdaa  (he  "  Apostle  ol  Paraguay  ")  and  Bolanos — betweoi 
ts43  and  1560;  but  neither  they  nor  the  £rat  Jesuit  missioiiuict, 
Salooio,  Field  and  Ortega,  were  allowed  to  make  their  cntcipriae 
a  permanent  success.  This  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  second  bud  cf 
Jesuits,  Calaldino,  Maieta  and  Lorcnuna,  who  began  work 
in  1605.  Though  they  succeeded  in  establishing  a  kind  ol 
imptrium  iu  imftrio,  and  were  allowed  lo  drill  the  natives  to  the 
use  of  arms,  the  Jesuits  never  cimtrolted  the  goverorocat  «( 
Paraguay;  indeed  they  had  nearly  as  often  to  defend  tbcmsehcs 
from  the  hostility  of  ibc  governor  and  bishop  at  Asuncion  as  fron 
the  invasions  of  the  Paulistas  or  Portuguese  settlers  ol  Sao  Pauio. 
it  was  only  by  the  powerful  assistance  o(  Zabala,  govemor 
of  Buenos  Aires,  that  the  anli-Jcsuit  and  qtiasi-national  party 
which  had  been  formed  under  Ante(]ucra  was  crushed  in  1735- 
In  1750,  however,  Ferdinand  VL  of  Spain  ceded  to  the  Pono- 
guese,  in  exchange  for  the  fortified  village  of  Colonia  del  Sncra- 
rncnto  (Uruguay),  both  the  district  of  La  Guayra  and  a  territory 
of  sciOie  30,000  sq.  m.  east  of  the  Uruguay.  The  Jesuits 
resisted  the  transference,  and  it  was  only  after  several  ettgase- 
ments  that  they  were  defeated  by  the  combined  fncea  of  ^wta 
and  Portugal.  The  treaty  was  revoked  by  Spain  in  1761,  but 
the  missions  never  recovered  their  prosperity,  and  the  Jesuits 
were  finally  expelled  in  1769.  In  1811  Paraguay  declared 
itself  indepMident  of  Spain;  by  1814  It  was  a  despodsm  In  the 
hands  of  Dr  J.  G.  K.  Franda  (9.*.).  On  Franda'a  death,  ia 
1840,  the  chief  power  passed  to  hb  nephew,  Caitoa  Aotonia 
Lopei  (9.S.),  who  in  1863  was  succeeded  by  hh  son  Fnndwft 
Solano  Lopes.  In  1864  a  dispute  sraM  betVBcn  the  ynuifci 
Lopes  and  the  Braiilinii  government,  and  Lopei  msroed 
army  through  Argentine  territoty  to  invade  soothers  BtuO- 
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rhis  act  Induced  the  govemments  of  Brazil,  Uruguay  and 
Argentina  to  combine  for  the  puq>ose  of  BuppreuiDg  Lopez, 
rhe  invasion  of  Paraguay  then  took  place,  and  a  struggle 
nvolving  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  Ute  and  treasure  lasted  for 
W«  yean,  only  coming  to  a  dose  when  the  Paraguayan  forces 
were  totally  defeated  and  Lopez  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
^quidaban  on  the  ist  of  March  187a  During  this  warfare 
every  male  Paraguayan  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  forced  to 
Qght,  whole  regiments  bang  formed  of  boys  of  from  12  to  15 
years  of  age.  Even  women  were  used  as  beasts  of  burden  to 
carry  ammunition  and  stores,  and  when  no  longer  capable  of 
work  were  left  to  lUe  by  the  roadside  or  murdered  to  avoid  any 
ill  consequences  occurring  from  th^  capture.  When  the  war 
broke  out  the  populatkm  of  Paraguay  was  1,337459;  when 
hostilities  ceased  it  consisted  of  38,7^  men,  106,354  women 
above  1 5  years  of  age,  and  86,079  children.  During  the  retreat 
of  the  Paraguayans  the  dicutor  ordered  every  town  and  vilbgc 
passed  through  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  every  living 
aninnal  for  which  no  use  could  be  found  to  be  slaughtered. 
When  the  end  came  the  cotmtry  and  peopht  were  in  a  state  of 
absolute  prostration. 

After  the  death  of  Lopez  the  government  was  administered 
by  a  triumvirate  conustlng  of  Cirilo  Rivarola,  Carlos  Loizaga 
and  Josf  Diaz  dc  Bedoza,  until,  in  November  1870,  the  present 
constitution  was  formidated.   The  policy  of  Braril  was  for  a 
time  directed  towards  the  annexation  of  Paraguay;  the  debt 
due  to  Brazil  on  account  of  the  war  was  assessed  at  £40,000,000, 
a  sum  which  Paraguay  could  never  hope  to  pay;  and  it  was 
not  until  1876  that  the  Brazilian  army  of  occupation  was  wholly 
withdrawn.    But  the  rivalry  between  Brazil  and  Argentina, 
and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  among 
the  South  American  republics,  enabled  Paraguay  to  remain 
independent.  No  violent  constitutional  change  took  place  after 
1870,  though  there  have  been  spasmodic  outbreaks  of  revolu- 
tion, as  in  1881,  in  1894,  in  1898,  in  December  1904 — when  a 
Mrocwhat  serious  civil  war  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Pilco- 
mayo — in  July  1908  and  In  September  1909.   None  of  these 
disturbances  deeply  or  permanently  affected  the  welfare  of  the 
republic,  nor  were  all  of  them  accompanied  by  bloodshed.  Under 
the  presidency  of  J.  B.  Egusquiza  (1894-1898)  the  boundary 
,  dilute  with  Bolivia  became  acute;  but  war  was  averted,  largely 
owing  to  the  success  of  the  revolution,  which  forced  the  president 
to  resign.  The  main  interest  of  recent  Paraguayan  history  is 
economic  rather  than  poh'tical.    In  that  history  the  gradual 
development  of  commerce,  the  financial  reforms  in  1895,  and 
the  extension  of  the  Paraguay  Central  railway  after  1906,  were 
events  of  far  greater  importance  than  any  political  movement 
which  took  pbce  between  1870  and  1910. 

Bibliography.— For  an  account  of  physical  features,  Inhabi  tan  ti, 
prwluctf,  &c.,  tee  H.  Decoud,  Ceotrafia  at  la  repuUica  4et  PantKay 
(5th  wJ.i  l.eipriB.  1906):  E.  de  D.  La  Djrdyc,  Paraguay:  Ihe  Land 
and  tin  Ptople.  cd.  E.  G.  RavenMein  (London,  1893) ;  W.  Valltniin, 
Paraauiy:  das  Land  dcr  Cuarnnis  (Berlin,  1907);  R.  V.  F.  Trovtn- 
Md,  Ptira[uay  in  Wort  und  Btld  (Berlin,  1904);  H.  M.iinrii*.  MX- 
tekofllirhe,  nalurresckichllithe  und  klimalologisflie  Ai'::,^!ul!ur,.en 
aus  ftfojuuy  (\funich,  ipn\):  VV.  B.  Grubb,  /Imfig  ihr  Ii:d:::ns 
ef  Iht  Pii'fUi'ayan  Ckato  (Lonilon,  1904):  E.  Bollnnd.  r.fpUr.u::  -xtt 
^aelUod'ii  tii  el  Alia  Purii);:iay  y  m  td  Lacuna  Cir'-i  {I'  l'  ot 
Aim,  I901I.  Cof.mr'rc  ami  Finance.  Urlli^il  Con.ulir  n  '  ■  Is 
(LMufon.  .inriM.il);  koniirl  of  ihc  Council  of  itip  Cori  nt.Uii  iii  of 
Fofejgii  DornltiyUltr9  (London,  annual) ;  st.Tli^lirnl  nuljIuMli  ins  of 
the  ftnsij.iy  government  and  presidential  nR:.r,(.:iL-i,  i[i  ^p.-tniih 

SAsuotion,  annual):  Pr--ue  du  Foragviy  (A^u niltjn.  niunlhly); 
'arafkay  (W'jsliington,  Bureau  of  ArniT.  Republics,  2rd  od,  I'ldJ. 
History:  I',         Ani;rli*,   CoUctinn  dr  dmruiKnlos.  liS.i.S);  H. 

Charlffioi>i.  Ilmni'f  dc  Paraguay  (1S15);  C  Fniies.  LllSdyii  ilc  la 
hiairie  'id  Pa-c-ruay.  &c.  (iMidl:  Lo^.inu,  llisi6r\a  dr  la 

(OFigau.'i:  ijV.'  I'arji^uc.y  (Bucno?  Aires,  1S73-1H74):  R.  B.  Ciinning- 
hameCpr^ilum,  A  WmrJied  Art<idia  {Lundon,  \  i>'i  \ ) :  C.  A.  Wa*l'Jnim, 
Tki  History  of  Paraguay  [New  York,  iN-i):  F-  (-".  Jmirdan,  Cucra 
itFamtuay  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1890);  R.  F.  Biincm,  L^llers  from  Ifa 
Sallkfiadi  of  Paraguay  (London.  iMjo);  A.  Audilxrt,  Qui-tiion  de 
UmiUl  raire  el  Paraguay  y  Bolivia  (Asuntion,  (0*");  "  Deeoud. 
Littoj  Books  .  .  .  rdaling  to  Paraguiiy  {W  :ii.h\u^tDt\.  fi)r>i). 

PARAHTBA  (Paxahiba  or  pARAavBA  do  Nobte),  a  scale 
o(  north-eaUeiB  AnaU,  hnnndiit  U*  JRio  Gnoda  do  Node, 
E.  Iqr  the  Attantlc,  S.  by  Penumbuco,  and  W.  by  CearA.  Fop. 
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(1S90),  4S7i33ii  (1900),  490.TS4.  Area,  i8,8$4  i^,  m.  It 
consbts  of  a  narrow  coastal  aone,  30  to  40  m.  wide,  along  the 
seaboard,  behind  which  the  country  rises  sharply  to  a  highland 
region  forming  pari  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  Brazil. 
The  long,  dry  season  (April  to  October),  together  with  occasional 
devastating  droughts  (sUios)  tasting  two  or  more  yeats,  prevents 
the  development  of  forests  and  damages  the  agricultural  and 
pastoral  industries  of  the  sute.  There  b  only  one  river  of 
importance,  the  Parahyba  do  Norte,  which  crosses  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  from  west  to  east  with  a  course  of  about  140  m. 
The  state  is  poorly  watered  and  covered  with  a  scanty  vegetation 
suitable  for  pasturage  only.  Stock-raising  is  favoured  by  the 
existence  of  a  bromeliaccous  plant,  called  mecambira,  which 
is  suflfidcntly  juicy  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  the  animals.  On 
the  low  lands  atid  along  aoae  ^  the  river  valleys  agriculture 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  peOfde;  cotton  and  sugar  arc  brgely 
produced  and  some  tobacco  is  grown.  The  exports  include 
hides,  sMns,  cotton,  sugar  and  tobacco.  Rubber  of  the  Cear& 
type  is  also  found  and  forms  an  item  among  the  smaller  exports. 
The  eastern  extremity  trf  the  state  is  served  by  a  railway 
originally  called  the  Conde  dTu  railway  but  now  forming 
part  of  the  Great  Western  of  Braal  system,  which  runs  westward 
and  northward  from  Parahyba  to  Indcpendencia  (73  m.), 
where  It  connects  with  the  extension  of  the  Natal  and  Nova 
Cruz  Ime,  and  a  branch  rtins  southward  to  Pibr,  15  m.  from  its 
Junction  and  46  m.  from  Parahyba.  Another  small  branch 
runs  westward  from  the  Station  of  Mulongfl  to  Alagfta  Grande 
(14  m.}.  The  capital  Is  Parahyba  iq.v.),  and  other  important 
towns,  with  the  pq>ulations  ^  1890)  of  their  municipalities, 
which  include  large  rural  dlstrfcts  and  sometimes  several  other 
towns,  are:  Arda  (16,590);  Banandras  (10,058);  Campina 
Grande  (11,475);  Guarabiia  (16,615);  Mananguapc  (10,754); 
Pilar  (10,133,  town);  Pombal  (11,804);  and  Souza  (11,135). 

Parahyba  formed  part  of  the  original  grant,  known  as  the 
capitania  of  Itamaraci,  from  the  Portuguese  crown  to  Pero 
Lopes  de  Souxi.  It  was  &ot  settled  until  1584,  when  a  fort  was 
erected  near  the  present  port  of  CabedeUo  under  the  name 
of  Slo  FiL'ppe. 

PARAHYBA  (Paiahyba  DO  Nobte),  a  dty  and  port  of 
Brazil,  capital  of  Parahyba  state,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Parahyba  do  Norte  river,  ti  m.  above  its  mouth  and  65  m.  N. 
of  Recife.  Fop,  (1890),  18,645,  including  several  suburbs  and 
CabedeUo;  (1908,  estimate),  30,000.  Parahyba  is  the  starting- 
point  of  the  Conde  d'Eu  railway,  now  a  part  of  the  Great 
Western  of  Brazil  system,  whidi  includes  a  main  line  to 
Independenda,  where  It  connects  with  the  Natal  &  Nova  Crux 
line  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  and  a  branch  to  CabedeUo.  The 
entrance  to  the  Parahyba  do  Norte  River  being  obstructed  by  a 
stone  reef  and  sand  bars,  only  vessels  drawing  less  than  14  ft. 
can  effect  an  entrance.  The  "  Varadouro,"  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  is  caUed,  Is  built  on  the  margin  of  the  river  and  Is 
devoted  principally  to  commerce.  Behind  this  is  a  low  hill  on 
whose  northern  slope  and  broad  summit  the  upper  city  is  built, 
and  a  tramway  line  runs  lo  the  suburb  of  Trincheira.  There 
are  some  good  public  buildings.  Including  the  parish  church 
(matriz)  of  N.S.  das  Neves,  the  old  Franciscan  convent  and 
church,  the  government  palace,  and  the  treasury.  There  arc  a 
normal  school,  a  lyccum,  a  national  gymnasium,  and  a  school  for 
marine  apprentices.  Parahyba  was  founded  in  1585,  It  was 
called  Frederickstadt  by  the  Dutch,  who  occupied  the  Franriscan 
convent  as  a  government  house,  and  Felipp*a  in  honour  of  the 
kmg  of  Spain  when  the  Dutch  were  expelled.  Its  original 
name  was  resumed  on  the  separation  (1640)  of  Portugal  and  her 
colonics  from  Spanish  rule. 

PARAHYBA  DO  SUL,  a  river  of  Brazil,  havfaig  Its  source  on 
the  campos  of  Bocaina,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Serra  do 
Mar  In  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  SSo  Paulo,  and  flowing 
at  first  south-westerly  and  then  after  a  horse-shoe  curve  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jacarehy  in  a  general  E.N.E.  direction  lo  the  Atlantic 
in  lat.  11"  38"  S.  Its  upper  course  for  a  distance  of  80  m.,  or 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Parahybuna,  is  known  at  the  Pan- 
hytingt.   The  nnipUe  channel  from  Slo  FideUs  to  the 
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Atlantic  b  54  m.  long,  and  tlw  total  length  of  the  river,  Including 
(be  Pusliytinga,  b  540  n.  Its  Kturce  is  about  4930  ft.  above 
•ca-lcvd.  The  Parahyba  panes  tbnnigli  a  fertile,  long-settled 
oountiy,  a  part  of  which  was  for  many  years  tlic  principal 
coEfcc-producing  region  of  Brazil.  Its  lower  couise  passes 
Ifarou^  the  rich  alluvial  sugar-producing  district  of  Caapos. 
Among  the  towns  on  the  ^alqrba  are  Cunpos,  Slo  Fidclis,' 
Parahyba  do  Sul,  Juis  At  Too,  Bans  do  Pinlqp  fyaSviy 
junction),  Rczcnde,  Queluz  and  Lorcna. 

PARAUIEHYDB,  in  mtdicine,  a  clear  colourless  Uquid  (for 
the  chemistry  see  Alpehydss),  soluble  in  i  in  to  of  water  aod 
fredy  In  akoboL  Paraldehyite  is  a  powerful  hypnotic,  ^ving 
a  refreshing  quiet  sleep  which  is  not  followed  by  unpleasant 
after  effects.  As  it  does  not  depress  the  heart  when  used  in 
medicinal  doses,  it  may  be  pven  to  patients  sufTering  from 
cardiac  disease.  It  is  much  used  to  produce  steep  in  the  insaoe. 
As  it  u  laigt^  eicreted  by  the  lungs  It  may  be  found  useful  in 
bronchial  utbma.  When  taVcn  continuously  the  drag  soon 
loses  ils  power  as  a  hypnoiic  Its  unpleasant  taste  usually 
prevents  the  formation  of  a  paraldehyde  habit,  but  it  occasionally 
occurs  with  symptoms  nacmbling  dcltrium  tremens.  When 
taken  Jn  an  overdose  parahldij'dc  ki&s  by  producfiig  respiratory 
failure. 

PARALLAX  (Gr.  tiv<iXX&£,  alternately),  in  astronomy,  the 
apparent  change  in  the  direction  of  a  heavenly  body  when 
viewed  from  tn-o  diHercnt  points.  Geocentric  parallax  is  the 
angle  between  the  direction  of  tbe  body  as  seen  from  the 
suriace  of  the'earth  and  the  directioii  in  which  it  appears  from 
ihe  centre  of  the  earth.  Annual  parallax  is  the  angle  between 
ihe  direction  in  which  a  star  appears  from  the  earth  and  the 
direction  in  which  it  appean  from  the  centre  of  the  sun. 
For  stellar  parallaws  see  Stak;  the  lolai  parallu  ii  discussed 
below. 

Sous  Parallax.— The  problem  of  the  distance  of  the  tun 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the  fuudamental  one  of  celestial 
measurement.  The  diflicultics  in  the  way  of  solving  It  are  very 
great,  and  up  to  the  present  time  tbe  best  authorities  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  result,  the  effect  of  half  a  century  of  research 
b'tving  been  merely  to  reduce  the  uncertainty  within  continually 
DUTOwcr  limits.  The  mutations  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
during  the  last  fifty  years  have  been  remarkable.  Up  to  about 
t^e  middle  of  the  igth  century  it  was  supposed  that  transits  of 
Venus  across  the  didc  of  the  sun  affwded  the  meet  trustworthy 
rricthod  of  making  the  determination  in  question;  and  when 
Hnckc  in  1824  published  his  classic  discussion  of  the  transits 
of  i76r  and  1769,  it  was  supposed  that  we  must  wait  until  the 
transits  of  [874  and  iSfts  had  been  observed  and  discussed 
before  any  further  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  subject.  The 
parallax  ^5776'  found  by  Encke  was  therefore  accepted  without 
question,  and  was  employed  in  the  Naulical  Almanac  from  iSj4 
to  1869.  Doubt  was  first  thrown  on  the  accuracy  of  this  number 
by  an  announcement  from  Hansen  in  1862  that  the  observed 
parallactic  inequality  of  the  moon  wu  Ineamcflable  with  the 
accepted  value  of  tbe  solar  parallax,  and  indicated  tbe  much 
l&igcr  value  8-97'-  This  result  was  soon  apparently  confirmed 
by  several  othn-  researches  founded  both  on  theory  and  observe 
tion,  and  so  strong  did  the  evidence  appear  lo  be  that  tbe 
value  8'95*  was  used  hi  the  Nautkat  Almanac  from  1870  to  1881. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  tbe  discussion  ^ce  1861  is  that 
the  successive  examinations  of  the  subject  have  led  to  a  con- 
tinually diminishing  value,  so  that  at  the  present  time  it  seems 
possible  that  tbe  actual  parallax  of  the  sun  b  almost  as  near  lo 
the  dd  value  of  Encke  as  to  that  which  first  replaced  it.  The 
value  of  8-848*,  determined  by  S.  Newmmb,  was  used  from  188a 
to  tgoo;  and  since  then  the  value  8-8o'  has  been  amployed, 
having  been  adopted  at  a  Paris  conference  in  ii^} 

Five  fundameataHy  different  methods  of  determining  the 
distance  of  the  sun  have  been  worked  out  and  applied.  They 
are  as  follows:— 

I.  That  of  direct  measurement. — From  the  measures  of  (be 
parallax  of  either  Venus  or  Mais  the  parallax  of  the  sun  can 
*  R.  S.  Balk  i>*(r*Ea(  itiMwaj*.  p>.  30!|. 


be  immediately  derived,  because  the  ratios  of  distances  Ik 
the  solar  ^tem  are  known  with  the  last  degree  of  jMMitf 
precbion.    Transits  of  Venus  and  observations  fkftiwlu 
various  kinds  on  Mars  are  all  to  be  included  in  tbb 
class. 

II.  The  second  method  u  la  prhiclple  extremely  siiB[^, 
counting  merely  bt  multiplying  the  observed  velocity  of  Ught 
1^  the  tune  which  It  takes  li^t  to  travel  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth.  The  velocity  b  now  well  determined;  the  difficulty  b 
to  determine  the  time  of  passage. 

III.  The  third  method  b  through  the  determination  o{  the 
mass  of  the  earth  relative  to  that  of  the  sun.  In  asironomkal 
practice  the  masses  of  the  planets  are  commonly  expressed  ts 
fractions  of  the  mass  of  the  sun,  the  btler  being  taken  as  unity. 
When  we  know  the  mass  of  the  earth  In  gravitational  measure, 
its  product  by  tbe  denominator  of  the  fractioo  Just  mcntiooed 
gives  the  mass  of  Ibe  sun  In  gravitaikraal  meastirc.  From  lUs 
the  dutance  of  the  sun  can  be  at  once  detennbied  by  a  funda- 
mental equation  of  planetary  motion. 

IV.  The  fourth  method  b  through  Ihe  parallactic  inequaHty 
in  the  moon's  motk>R.  For  Ibe  relation  of  thb  inequality  to 
the  mAox  parallax  see  MooH. 

V.  Tbe  fifth  method  con^s  b  observing  tbe  displacement 
in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  or  of  one  of  the  nearer  pbnets,  due  to 
the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  common  centre  of  gravity  tA 
the  earth  and  nioon.  It  requires  a  precise  knowledge  of  tbe 
moon's  mass.  Tbe  uuceruinty  of  tbb  mass  impairs  the  accurtcy 
of  the  method. 

t.  To  begin  with  the  results  of  the  first  method.  Tbe  tiutdts 
of  Venus  observed  In  1874  and  iSSi  might  be  expected  to  bold 
a  leading  t^ce  in  the  discussion.  No  purely  -^^^^^ 
astronoinical  entctpritt  was  ever  carried  out  on  so  hmUZ^ 
large  a  scale  or  at  so  great  an  eiqienditure  of  money 
and  labour  as  was  devoted  to  the  observations  of  these  tnndts. 
and  for  several  years  before  their  occurrence  the  astronomcn  of 
every  leading  nation  were  busy  tn  discussing  methods  of  obser- 
vation and  working  out  the  multifarious  dcialb  necessary  to 
their  successful  application.  In  the  preceding  century  reliance 
was  placed  entirely  on  the  observed  moments  at  which  Vern» 
entered  upon  or  left  the  limb  of  the  sun,  but  in  1874  it  wu 
possible  to  determine  tbe  relative  positions  of  Venus  and  the 
sun  during  tbe  whole  course  of  the  transit,  tm  netbods 
were  devbed.  One  vas  to  use  a  heliomcto-  to  measure  the 
distance  between  the  limbs  of  Venus  and  the  sun  during  tbe 
whole  time  that  the  planet  was  seen  projected  on  the  tahx  dbk, 
and  the  other  was  to  take  photographs  of  the  sun  during  the 
period  of  the  transit  atul  subsequently  measure  the  negatives. 
The  Germans  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  measares  with  tbe 
beliometer;  Ibe  Americans,  English,  and  French  on  the  photo- 
graphic method.  These  four  nations  sent  out  wcll>equjppcd 
expBdhtons  to  various  quaiun  el  ibe  gkbe,  both  in  1874  and 
t8S>,  to  mske  the  required  observations;  but  when  the  mults 
were  discussed  they  were  found  to  be  extrcmdy  uisatisfactocy. 
It  bad  been  supposed  that,  with  the  greatly  improved  tetocopts 
of  modem  times,  contact  ohKrvations  could  be  made  with  muck 
greater  precision  ihaq  in  and  1769,  yet,  for  sotne  reason 
which  it  b  not  easy  to  eq>laln  completely,  Uie  modem  obierw- 
lions  were  bat  Ultle  better  than  tbe  older  ones.  Disci^tuKica 
difficult  to  account  for  were  found  among  the  estimates  of  evea 
the  best  observers.  Tbe  photographs  led  to  no  more  definile 
result  than  the  obscrvatiau  of  contacts,  except  perhaps  tboae 
taken  the  American^  who  had  adopted  a  more  complet* 
system  than  tbe  Europeans)  but  even  tbcw  were  by  do  imbb 
■atlsfacioiy.  Nor  did  tbe  measures  made  by  the  Germann  with 
hcliometers  come  out  any  better.  By  the  American  pbotograiifea 
the  dbtartccs  between  tbe  centre*  of  Venus  and  tbe  sun,  and  ibe 
an^es  between  the  line  adfomiag  the  centres  and  tbe  meridbn. 
could  be  separately  measured  and  a  sepante  rcsnlt  for  111* 
paraUax  derived  from  each.  The  results  were:— 
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n*  Gemutt  mmtam  irftb  tie  bdbueter  tm  ippucBtly 
eonoocdiat  tanlti,  u  follows:— 


TVowa^iSia:  .,  -8-879'. 


Ttie  combtiud  remit  tn>m  both  thcw  metfaodi  b  S>S5T*,  whik 
the  combhiBtloo  of  all  the  contmct  obMnratioot  made  by  the 
psititt  gftVB  tho  modi  nuUer  mult,  8-}94*>  Uwl  tha  iaUcul 
Dontactt  tJmm  bea  ned,  iriodi  nmay  muombhi>  would 
have  oontdemd  the  pnper  coune,  ike  lenlt  would  have  been 

Id  1877  Sir  David  GiU  oiguibxd  an  expedittoa  to  the  Uaod  ol 
AKcmioii  to  obwrve  the  paiaUax  of  Man  with  the  hdiometer^ 
By  mBaiunnenU  ^ving  the  pcaitioaof  Uan  •atm^ 
the  iieIgU>ourfiig  Stan  la  the  moraiag  and  ewing, 
'the  <&ct  of  paralUx  anld  be  obtaiocd  as  wdl  aa 
lor  observing  fioa  two  ^cimt  sutions;  la.  fact  the  loution 
ft  tba  aaith  cuied  the  obMsver  hiiBsdU  rou&d  a  paiaUel  of 
lilitudak  ao  that  the  eompaiisoa  ot  hk  own  motning  and 
evesiDf  aboemUooa  oould  be  used  ae  if  they  lud  been  made  aC 
diSetfot  tUtiotit.  The  icsiilt  was  8-78*.  The  Man  of  the 
method  bawd  on  tianriu'  of  Venus  led  to  an  Intamatfoaal 
oflort  carried  out  on  the  iniliativb  of  Sir  David  Gill  Go  ■wwiwi 
the  paraUaz  by  ofaeervatioaa  «n  tboae  minor  planets  which 
approach  neaxwt  the  earth.  The  acheaie  <rf  ohaomtion  was 
^Hnnlrwl  on  an  exteoded  scale.  The  three  bodies  cbcaen 
for  observation  wese:  Viaoria  (Jvm  10  to  Aug.  a6,  1SB9); 
bis  (Oct.  iatoDec:tatiS88)iandSap|ibo(Sept.i8toOct.9S, 
1S8S).  The  dittwwcs^  these  bodies  at  the  tlBssdfoppoaitiaB 
wmsoowwhat  less  than  unity,  though  more  than  t«dceas  gnat 
•a  that  of  Uaia  in  1877.  Tbo  dmwback  of  greater  dlMaace 
was,  however,  in  Gill's  opinion,  more  than  oompcniated  by  the 
•ecuncy  with  which  tho  obaervatieas  could  be  ibadeL  The 
taMnnenU  need  were  hdiometen,  the  coni miction  and  ose  of 
which  bad  been  gnally  improved,  largely  thfoo^  the  eSoru  of 
Gill  Umsdf.  The  planets  in  question  appealed  hi  the  tetescope 
as  sUf-Ulte  objecu  which  could  be  oompared  with  the  surs  with 
■uich  greater  accuracy  than  a  planetary  disk  like  thai  of  Man, 
the  vpanat  fonn  of  wldch  wis  dianged  by  iU  varying  phase, 
du  totbs  diffeieM  dlnctioaaof  theaua's  Ulnmiaalion.  Tbese 
observations  were  woifced  up  and  dbeossed  by  Gfll  with  great 
tfaboratioa  in  the  AmmoU  Ike  Capt  Obwryttety,  vols,  vi  bkI 
vii.  The  rwuita  wen  for  the  solar  paiaUax  v>— 
PranWctoris,  «--84ot'>''0^*, 
„  Sappbe.  «-S-79«'-«M"'. 
„  liH.  v*8-8»'»»OD9'. 

The  gcMral  mean  result  was  S-Sos'.  From  the  meridUs  observa- 
tions ^  the  same  ^aneU  made  for  the  purpose  of  controUiBg 
the  cknenU  of  netioa  of  the  fdanets  Auwen  fduod  r-8'8o6*. 

tn  1898  the  lemarlrable  nfaior  phnet  Eroa  was  i&covered, 
which,  on  those  rare  otcanoas  when  In  oppo^tion  near  perihelion, 
would  approadi  the  earth  to  a  dbunce  of  o-i6.  On  these 
occarims  the  actual  parallax  would  be  six  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  nm,  and  cotdd  therefore  be  measund  with  waA  greater 
endrion  than  iA  Hie  case  of  any  other  planet.  Sodi  an  approach 
bad  occurred  tn  iSgi,  but  the  planet  was  not  then  hoovered. 
At  the  oppositloii  o(  iQoo-tQOT  the  minimum  lUstance  was 
o-ji,  much  loB  than  that  of  any  other  planet  Advanlage 
was  taken  of  the  obcaskn  to  slake  pbotognpbic  ntasurei  for 
paraBsx  at  various  pefnts  of  tbe  earth  oA  a  very  hige  aOle. 
Oirfng  to  the  dtffictdties  inherent  In  determining  the  position 
M  so  faint  an  o4^e«  among  a  great  number  of  stm,  the  results 
bam  taken  abcnit  ten  yean  to  work  out.  Tbe  photographic 
aacemtens  gave  tho  values  8-80*  +  0-007*  ±  o-wa?' 
<IUnks)  and  8-8o*  +  0-0067'  ±  o^ss'  fPerrfte);  the 
alcimnetric  observatkna  gave  the  value  8-8o6'4o-oo4  (HInks).> 

n.  The  vriodty  of  U^t  {q.t.)  has  been  measured  with  all 
Ibe  pKdsIoa  necewaiy  for  the  puipoae.  The  btcst  result  is 
W.W©  kflooietres  per  secwid,  wHh  a  probable  error  ol  perhaps 
jo  kPomttm  that  Is,  about  the  ten-tbousatidth  put  irf  the 
^ntltr  hadf.  This  dtffM  «i  pcedilott  fa  far  beyond  ftqr  we 
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can  hope  to  reach  in  the  solar  paraHas.  The  other  element 
which  eaten  into  coulderation  is  the  time  required  for  light  to 
pass  from  the  sun  to  the  earth.  Hen  no  such  precision  can 
be  attained.  Both  direct  and  iadirect  metboda  are  available. 
The  flirect  method  consisU  la  observing  the  times  of  sonu* 
momentaiy  or  rapidly  varying  celestial  idienomeiion,  as  it 
ai^ean  when  seen  from  opposite  points  irf  the  earth's  orbtL 
Tbe  only  phenomena  of  the  sort  available  are  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  e^MciaUy  of  the  first.  Unfortunately  these  eclipses 
are  not  sudden  but  slowly  dtan^ng  phenomena,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  observed  without  an  env  of  at  least  several  seconds, 
and  not  infrequently  important  fractions  of  a  minute.  As  the 
entire  time  required  for  light  to  pass  over  the  radius  of  the  earth's 
orbit  is  only  about  sdb  secoDds,  tfaia  cnot  is  fatal  to  the  method. 
Tbe  indirect  method  ia  based  upon  the  observed  constant  of 
aberration  or  the  displacement  <rf  the  stats  doe  to  the  earth's 
motion.  The  minuteness  of  this  di^ilacemuit,  about  30-50*, 
raakea  Ita  precise  determination  an  extremely  difficult  matter. 
The  moat  careful  determinatioDS  am  afiected  by  systematic 
crron  arUng  from  those  diurnal  and  annual  changes  of  tempen- 
ture,  the  eEFect  of  which  Cannot  be  wholly  eliminated  in  astro- 
nomiol  observation;  and  the  recently  dispovered  variation  of 
latitude  baa  Introduced  a  new  element  of  uncertainty  into  the 
determination.  In  consequence  of  it,  tbe  valites  formerly 
foiind  were  systematically  too  small  by  an  amount  which  even 
now  it  ia  (Uffindt  to  estiinate  with  precision.  Strave's  claasio 
aanbe^  mdvetsafiy  accepted  during  the  second  half  of  the  igth 
century,  was  >o-44S*.  Serious  doubt  was  first  cast  upon  its 
accuracy  by  the  obtovations  of  Nyrto  with  the  same  Instrument 
during  the  yean  tSSe-i89r,  but  on  a  much  larger  number  of  stars. 
His  result,  from  his  observations  alone,  was  10-51';  and  taking 
into  account  the  oth^r  Pidkowa  residts,  he  concluded  the  most 
probable  value  to  be  30-409'.  In  1895  Chandler,  from  a  general 
discusatoB  of  all  the  observations,  deifvcd  tbo  vahie  ol  se-jo'. 
Since  then,  two  daborate  series  of  observations  made  with 
the  senith  telescope  for  the  purpose  of  determhih^  the  variatioa 
of  latitode  and  the  constant  of  aberration  have  been  carried 
on  by  Professor  C.  L.  Doolittle  at  the  Flower  Observatory  near 
Pbihdclphla,  and  Profcsaer  J.  K.  Rees  and  his  assIsUnU  at  tbe 
observatoryofC^umbiaUDlver^ly,  New  York.  Each  of  these 
worits  b  self-consistent  and  seemingly  trustworthy,  but  there 
[s  a  difference  between. the  two  which  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for.  Rees'srauh  b  so-47':  Doolitlle^  from  so-46' to  ao-s6'. 
Ihblut  value  agten  very  dosdywfth  a  detenniostion  made  br 
Gill  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  most  other  icccnt  determina- 
tions give  values  exoee<Ung  io-so'.  On  the  wbtde  It  b  probable 
that  the  vahie  exceeds  lo-so*;  and  so  far  as  tbe  results  of  direct 
observation  are  concerned  may,  for  the  present,  be  fixed  at 
so-sa*.  llie  corresponding  vahie  of  tbe  tohrpstaUtz  fa  8>78a'. 
In  addition  to  the  doubt  thrown  on  thb  result  by  the  discrepancy 
between  various  determinations  of  the  constant  of  abemtion, 
it  is  sometimes  doubted  whether  the  latter  constant  necessarily 
expresses  with  entire  predsion  the  ratio  of  tbe  velodly  of  the 
earth  to  the  vctodly  of  li^t.  >Vhile  the  theory  that  it  does 
seems  highly  ptobable,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolutely 
certain. 

m.  The  combined  mass  of  the  earth  and  moon  admits  of  being 
detcmuncd  by  its  effect  In  changiog  the  position  of  the  plane 
of  the  orbit  of  Venus.  Tbe  motion  of  tbe  node  of  ^^^^ 
this  [^ne  b  found  with  great  exactness  from  observa- 
tions  of  the  tran^U  of  Venus.  So  exact  is  the  latter 
determination  that,  were  there  no  weak  point  in  the  subsequent 
parts  of  the  process,  this  method  would  gjve  fat  the  most  certain 
result  for  the  soUr  parallax.  Its  weak  point  b  that  the  ^parent 
motion  of  the  node  depends  panly  upon  the  motion  o*  ibe 
eclipllc,  which  cannot  be  determined  with  equal  precision.  The 
derivation  of  the  distance  of  the  sun  by  it  fa  of  such  interest 
from  its  dmpUdty  that  we  shall  show  the  ramputation. 

From  tbe  observed  motion  of  the  node  of  Venus.  U  shows  by  tha 
four  tiaasiu  of  1761, 1769>  1^74  'nd  iSSs,  U  found 

U...(Cwth-Hp»0-2!^g!^ 
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tm  BwAttdoMl  onla  of  mtm,  bued  on  Uk  metre  and  Mcoad 
M  vHlBirf  bpgtb  «ad  tkac^ 

Lof.  Mfth'a  lBam^t4-teosa 

Tha  aun  of  tfat  WfwapBBillat  p— btia  irfdyUid  by  asa«m 
■ivca 

Lof.  Mii't  inan>30-ti773. 
Putting  a  for  the  itwaa  dutanc«  o(  the  earth  from  the  mn,  and 
«  tor  ita  mean  motioa  in  one  aecoiid.  m  uae  the  fundametital 
•qualioa 

/  e*N>-M.+M', 

M«  being  the  aiin'a  mut,  and  M'  the  coibiaed  maNca  of  the  earth 
and  moon,  aAick  an.  however,  too  nnall  to  affect  the  lenilt.  For 
the  mean  notina  of  the  cutfc  hi  ooe  aecoad  in  circular  naaaure, 
we  Imv* 

the  demMninatar  o(  tha  fraction  bdnt  the  mimber  of  Mooadl  fai  tba 
aidcnal  year.  Thm,  Intni  the  formula 


Log.  a  in  matrc»M 
Lof.  equat.  nd.  ® 


'"■•I'M 


Sim  O  bor.  par.  5-6itif 
Sun't  eq.  bor.  par.  9-j6r. 

TV.  The  detenninatioii  of  the  aolar  parallai  tbiDUgh  the 
parallactic  inequality  of  the  mooa'a  motion  alao  involves  two 
dementa— one  of  obaervation,  the  other  of  purely 
mathematical  theory.  The  inequality  In  queatioo 
has  its  greatest  negative  value  near  the  time  of  the 
moon's  first  quarter,  and  the  greatest  poaitlve  value  neax  the 
third  quarter.  Meridian  observations  of  the  noon  have  been 
heretofore  made  by  obaerving  the  tiaailt  of  its  illumuiatcd 
limb.  At  fim  quarter  iu  first  limb  is  Olumluted;  at  third 
quarter,  lu  second  Itmb.  In  each  case  the  naulu  of  the  observa- 
tions may  be  systematicaUy  in  error,  not  only  from  the  iinc«n«a 
diameter  of  the  moon,  but  in  a  still  greater  degree  from  the 
varying  effect  of  ImiUatlmi  and  the  personal  equatioa  of  the 
observers.  Hk  theoretical  ^raent  Is  the  ratio  ai  the  parallactic 
inequality  to  the  aolar  parallag.  The  determination  of  this 
ratio  is  one  of  the  moat  difficult  problems  In  the  lunar  theory. 
Accepting  the  definitive  result  of  the  reseaxchca  of  E.  W.  Brown 
the  value  of  the  aolar  parallax  derived  by  thia  nvthod  is  about 
8-773'- 

V.  The  fifth  method  is,  m  «e  have  said,  the  most  luccnain 
mama  ar  of  all;  it  will  Uwicfow  wffics  t»  quote  the  tmk. 
autt.  wUcbis 

T-8-818". 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  roost  probable  values  of 
the  solar  parallax,  as  derived  independently  by  the  five  mclbods 
we  have  described:— 

Fram  mcaaurea  ol  parallax  .  t-Sot* 
M  velocity  of  light  .  .  B-yBt' 
„  mass  or  tbe  card  .  .  $-j«a' 
„  par.  ineq.  of  moon  .  ,  B'T73' 
„  lunar  eqoatiM       .  .  nti* 

The  question  of  tba  poaalble  or  probable  error  of  these  results 
is  oite  on  whidi  there  Is  a  marked  divergence  of  opinion  among 
investigators.  Probably  no  general  agreement  coidd  now  be 
reached  on  a  statement  more  definite  than  this;  the  Ust  result 
may  be  left  out  of  consideration,  and  the  value  of  the  solar 
parallax  la  probably  contained  between  the  limits  8-77*  and 
g-So.*  The  most  likely  distance  of  the  tun  may  be  staled  in 
rouRd  numbers  as  93,000,000  mika.  (S.  N.) 

PAEAIUUM,  PITCHOPHTSICAI.,  b  pysdHdogy,  the 
theory  that  the  coDaciovt  and  neivoaa  pmeenea  vary  concoml- 
tantly  whether  or  not  there  be  any  causal  cotinezion  between 
them ;  In  other  words  "  that  modifications  of  consciousness  emerge 
contemporaoeouily  with  cOTTCsponding  modificatiotu  of  nerrous 
process  "  (Stout).  The  thc«y  is  the  third  poaeibie  alternative 
in  cooiiderliig  the  relatloB  between  mlod  and  body,  the  others 
btinff  biteractlon  and  one.ridcd  actloa  U-l-  materialism). 
It  should  be  observed  that  this  theory  b  merely  a  ttttement, 
not  BD  exphnalioa.  (Sec  Psygmuwy.) 


Watt's  PkfsIldUotlaik 


PARAILBL  ■OnOH.  a  form  of  link-work  invented  by  Jmmm 
Watt,  and  used  In  stearo-engjncs  Cwe  SteaU'Emcimb,  |  M), 
to  connect  the  bead  of  the  piston  loid,  moving  up  and  down 
a  vertical  path,  with  the  end  of  the  beam,  moving  in  the  hc 
of  a  circle.  An  ordinary  totm  b  shown  ^agnmmaticalljr 
figure.  HN  Is  the  path  In 
whiA  the  piston-rod  head, 
or  croaalwad,  aa  it  b  often 
called,  btobeguMed.  ABC 
b  the  middle  Une  of  half 
the  beam,  C  being  the  fixed 
centra  about  which  the  beam 
oBdUatce.  AUnkBDoon. 
necu  a  point  In  tha  beam 
with  a  radlu  link  ED,  which 
oacillatcs  about  a  fixed  centre  U  E.  A  potat  P  In  BD, 
taken  ao  that  BP :  DP £N  :  CM,  move  in  a '  pntk 
which  oolnddea  very  closely  whh  the  stiai^  Una  UPN. 
Any  other  pobu  F  In  the  Une  CP  or  CT  pRdBced  b  mdi 
to  con'  *bb  motbu  by  neuw  of  the  Hnki  AF  ud  FG,  pendM 
to  BD  and  AC.  U  the  ocdtaary  applkatten  of  tiM 
patalM  motion  a  point  nA  as  F  b  tfae  point  of  macfc* 
ment  of  the  pblon-rod,  and  P  b  used  to  thrive  a  pmp^wt. 
Other  potato  in  the  Unt  CP  predneed  are  ocoaioullF  tnit 
use  of     adding  other  links  pvallel  to  AC  nd  BD. 

Watt's  linkage  ghn  no  more  than  ea  approdmation  tm 
strai^t-Une  moUoo,  but  in  a  weU-designed  example  the  ametml 
of  deviation  need  not  exceed  one  four-tboiaandth  of  the  length 
of  Btnbe.  It  WM  for  long  beUevod  that  the  ptodoctlon  «< 
exact  sUaigbt-llne  motion  by  pure  linkage  was  fmpoarfUe, 
nodi  the  problem  was  solved  hy  the  invoition  of  the  PeaocdSer 
cdl.   (See  alao  Micbamics:  ApplM  Mukamict,  f  |  77,  78.) 

FAB  filiUl,  In  sitgecraft,  a  term  used  to  eacpreia  the  tnaebcn 
drnwn  Iqr  bcrioBtn  in  n  ■eneraUy  parallel  diiMion  10  the  boK 
of  a  fottrem  cboaen  for  attack.  Parallels  are  employed  alsf 
whh  "sigiag  appraadies"  in  the  "fomU  attack"  or  sseg* 
proper.  Tb^  are  traced  fa)  short  slgsiglengtba  (the  pnloofatioa 
of  ancfa  length  falling  clear  of  the  boMib  wotka).  In  order  to  avoM 
enfilade;  but  Uwb  oUiquity  b  td  coittse  made  aa  ri^t  po  b 
condstent  with  doe  protoctbn  In  order  to  eavo  time  and  lalMwr. 
The*' first  parallel  "bopanedata  convetdeat  dbtsncefrom  the 
fortress,  by  numerous  working  partica,  who  dig  (under  cover 
of  night)  a  continuous  line  of  entrenchments  fadng  the  pojni 
or  points  of  attack.  Zigiap  are  next  dug  to  the  icor  (wbcn 
neccsaaty)  to  give  dietiemi  access  to  the  poraUd,  sod  tnm 
this  new  dgsags  are  pushed  out  towarda  the  defenders,  to  be 
connected  by  a  "  sccMid  paralld,"  and  so  on  lutH  finally  n 
parallel  is  made  suffideotly  dose  to  tha  fortress  to  permit  <i 
an  assault  over  the  open,  the  psrallch  ''•"n'lfg  stni^  and 
more  solid  as  they  approach  to  closer  range.  Thb  tyaUm  of 
parallcb  provides,  within  range  of  the  defcndcn'  weapons, 
shelter  in  which  the  besieger  can  safdy  mass  men  and  material 
for  the  prosecutioa  of  tha  attack.  Parallds  and  approaches 
are  ctmstructed  cither  by  ordinary  "  Lrtocfa  work,"  executed 
simultaneously  by  a  large  number  of  men  stmag  out  aknig  tha 
intended  line,  or  by  "  sapping  "  in  which  one  trained  "  ssfCwr," 
as  It  were,  burrows  a  trench  in  the  required  dinctioa,  otbin 
following  him  to  vidcn  and  improve  the  work. 

PABALOS  and  SALAMOIIA.  the  name  of  two  andcnt 
Athenian  triremes  used  for  sacred  cmbisues,  the  conveyance  of 
deapatcbcs  and  tnbute  money,  the  transportation  of  state  crimi- 
nab,  and  as  flagships  In  time  ol  war.  It  b  probable  that  n 
third  vesad  of  the  some  kind  (called  Delia)  was  used  exclusively 
for  Dcliaa  embassies,  although  it  has  been  identified  by  some 
with  the  Sslaminia. 

PUAmiS.  or  Paisy  (from  Cr.  xapoXfw.  to  rdax;  Wydifle 
hns  pduy,  and  another  old  form  of  the  word  i*  farUsj),  a  term 
which  in  lia  wider  accepUlion  Indicates  abolition  of  awtor, 
sensory,  seaaorial  or  v«so-nwtor  funaioos,  but  in 
nomendatiire  b  nsually  restricted  to  the  km  or  laapsimcnt  of 
voluntary  muscular  pows.  Faodysb  b  to  be  regwdcd  rather 
:  as  a  symptom  than  a  disease  fcr  sr;  it  may  arise  (i)  bon  in|iiiF 
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or  AeiK  of  nervom  tiid  mtucuhr  ttnictores,  and  Is  tben  ternicd 
9r$u^  pardysts;  or  (a)  from  purely  dynanlc  disturbances 
la  tbe  nervom  structures  of  tbe  brain  which  preside  over 
vohiatary  movement.  The  latter  Is  functionat  uMar  farolyns, 
a  symptom  common  In  certiiin  neuroses,  especially  hysteria- 
For  imunt  faralyti$  oj  Ik*  insane,  see  Imsamtty. 

Whether  the  Ims  <rf  motor  power  be  (undional  or  organic  In 
otl^B,  ft  may  be  generalbed  In  ill  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
or  localized  to  one  or  many.  The  different  forms  of  paralysis 
of  tbe  voluntary  muscles  which  may  arise  from  organic  disease 
can  be  understood  by  a  consideration  of  the  motor  path  of 
voluntary  Impulses  from  brain  to  muscle.  There  are  two 
neural  segments  In  tUs  path,  an  upper  cerebral  and  a  lower 
s^nal;  the  former  bas  its  departure  platform  in  the  brain  and 
its  terminus  In  the  whole  of  the  anterior  grey  matter  of  the 
spinal  cord,  whence  issues  the  lower  spinal  segment  of  the  motor 
path  to  the  nnucks.  The  nerve  fibres  of  the  u^per  cerebral 
segnunt  are  prdongatfens  of  the  large  psycho-motor  cells; 
the  nerve  fibres  of  the  lower  segment  are  prolongations  by  the 
anterior  roots  and  motor  nerves  of  the  large  ce&  In  the  grey 
matter  of  the  cord.  Disease  or  destruction  of  any  part  of  the 
opper  cerebral  segment  will  give  rise  to  loss  of  voluntary  power, 
for  the  tnfluenee  of  the  a&vA  on  Uie  muscles  Is  removed  In 
proportion  to  the  destruction  of  this  efferent  path  (see  diagram 
in  NEmopATBOLOGY).  Disease  or  destruction  of  the  lower  spinal 
segment  causes  not  only  toss  of  rohintary  power  but  an  atrophy 
of  the  muscles  themselves.  Paralysis  may  therefoie  be  divfaied 
Into  three  great  groups:  (t)  loss  of  voluntary  power  without 
muscular  wasting  except  from  disuse,  and  without  electrical 
changes  in  the  muscles  due  to  injury  or  disease  of  the  upper 
cerebral  segment  of  the  motor  path  of  volition;  (a)  loss  of 
muscular  power  with  wasting  and  electrical  changes  In  the 
moicles  due  to  disease  or  injury  of  the  lower  spinal  segment 
formed  by  tbe  ceDs  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  ^nal  cord, 
the  anterior  roou  and  the.  peripheral  motor  nerves;  u)  primary 
wasting  of  the  muscles. 

Tbe  more  common  forms  of  panljr^  will  now  be  described. 

I.  Btmlpk^,  or  paraly^  aOtellng  one  side  of  the  body, 
b  a  ftfquent  result  of  apoplexy  (f  v.);  there  is  loss  of  motion  of 
the  tongue,  face,  trunk  and  extremities  on  the  side  of  tbe  body 
opposite  the  lesion  in  the  brain.  In  a  case  of  severe  com|dete 
Mmipli^  both  am  and  leg  are  powcriess;  the  face  b  paralysed  : 
(Mcfly  In  tbe  lower  part,  while  tbe  upper  part  moves  almost 
as  wdl  as  on  the  unparalysed  side,  and  the  eye  can  be  shut  at 
win,  nnlike  peripheral  facial  paraly^  (Bell's  palsy).  The  tongue 
when  protruded  deviates  towards  the  paralysed  side,  and  the 
mvdei  of  mastkathn  contract  c<|uaUy  in  ordinary  action, 
iKhoo^  diftcolly  arises  in  eating,  frrni  food  accnmulating 
between  tbe  cheek  and  gums  on  the  paralysed  ride.  Speech 
b  thick  and  hirfistioct,  and  when  there  is  right-sided  hemiplegia 
Id  a  right- handed  person,  there  may  be  associated  various 
ftHms  of  aidiasia  <f.>>),  bccanse  the  speech  centres  are  in  the 
left  hemlqlhm  of  the  brain.  Some  muscles  arc  completely 
paralysed,  oihen  are  merely  weakened,  while  others,  e.f.  the 
trunk  muscles,  are  apfarenlty  unaffected.  In  many  cases  of 
even  complete  hemiplc^,  improvement,  especially  in  children, 
tidiee  place  after  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  b  general^  first 
Indicated  by  return  of  movement  In  the  muscles  whfdi  are 
habitually  associated  in  their  action  with  those  of  the  opposite 
unparalyscd  side;  thus,  movement  of  the  leg  returns  first  at 
tbe  hip  and  knee  joints,  and  of  the  arm  at  tbe  shoulder  and 
dbow,  alllwugh  the  hand  may  remain  motionless.  The  recovery 
bowtvcr  In  the  majority  of  cases  is  only  partial,  and  the  sufferer 
of  hemlple^a  Is  lell  with  a  permanent  weakness  of  one  side  o[ 
the  body,  often  associated  with  conlraaure  and  rigidity,  giving 
rise  to  a  characierbtic  gait  and  attitude.  The  patient  in  walking 
leans  to  the  sound  side  and  awlngs  Rnmd  tlie  affected  leg  from 
the  Up,  the  loner  side  of  the  toe  w  the  boot  scraping  the  ground 
as  it  brabed  and  advanced.  The  arm  is  addncted  at  the  shoulder, 
Sexed  at  the  ?lbow,  wrist  and  fingers,  and  resists  bH  attempts 
at  extension.  According  to  tbe  part  of  the  brain  damaged 
mniatioBB  ti  panlytle  symptonn  may  nrfaa;  ihwi  occasioBally 


the  paralyib  nay  be  limited  mote  or  tea*  to  the  face,  the  arm 
or  the  leg.  In  soch  case  it  b  tcnned  a  amssj^fgH,  a  conditjoa 
sometimes  arising  from  cerebral  tumoiu'.  Ocra^tmally  tbe  face 
b  paralysed  on  one  side  and  the  am  and  leg  oo  the  other  side; 
thb  condition  b  termed  altmtaU  lumifUiia,  wEiich  b  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  disease  has  damaged  the  motor  path  from  tbo 
brain  to  the  leg  and  am  before  it  hu  craased  over  to  the  o^Msits 
ude,  whereas  the  path  to  the  face  nasdes  b  damaged  afur  It 
has  crossed,  la  rare  cases  both  leg,  am  and  bee  on  one  side 
may  be  paratysed—Zn'^efw;  ot  all  four  Utnin— bilateral  kemi- 
ptegia.  Infantile  spastic  paralysis.  h^antiU  dipUfia,  w  as  it 
is  somethnea  called  LlttleS  dbtaie,  b  a  Urtk  ^afiy  caused  Iv 
injury  from  protracted  labour,  tbe  use  of  forceps  or  other 
causes.  The  symptoms  are  generally  not  observed  until  long 
after  birth.  Omvubians  are  common,  and  the  child  b  unable 
to  sit  up  or  walk  long  after  the  age  at  which  it  should  do  so. 

ParapU^  b  a  term  ^pBed  to  paralytis  of  the  lower  cxtreml- 
ttes;  there  are  many  causes,  but  In  tl>e  great  majority  of  Instances, 
it  arises  from  a  local  or  general  disease  or  injury  of  the  spinal 
cord.  A  localized  tnnsveise  myelitis  will  Intcmipt  the  motor 
and  sensory  paths  which  connect  the  brain  srith  the  spinal  grey 
matter  below  the  lesion,  and  wlien  the  destruction  b  com- 
plete, motor  and  sensory  patalysb  in  all  the  structures  below 
the  injury  results;  thus  fracture,  dbtocatloa  and  disease  of  the 
spinal  column  (<.(.  tubercuUr  caries,  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
membranes,  loca^wd  tumours  and  haemorrhage*)  may  cause 
compression  and  ioflamwatocy  softening,  and  the  result  is 
paralyds  dl  tbe  vtduntaiy  mnsdes,  loss  aensatloo.  less  of 
control  over  the  bowel  and  bladder,  and  a  great  tendency  to 
the  develc^mcnt  of  bed-sores.  The  muscles  do  not  waste 
except  from  dbuse,  nor  undergo  electrical  changes  unless  the 
disease  affects  extensively  the  ^inal  gny  mattsc  or  roMa'as 
wen  as  the  cerebral  path.  When  It  does  ao,  as  in  the  case  of 
acute  spreaJini  myelitis,  the  symptoms  are  usually  more  severe 
and  the  outlook  b  more  grave. 

In  cases  of  /mo/  mydilis  from  Injury  or  dbease,  recovery 
may  take  place  and  tbe  return  of  power  and  senBaiim  may  occur 
to  such  an  atent  that  the  patient  b  aUe  to  walk  ln«  distances: 
thb  happy  termination  In  cases  of  localised  disease  or  injury 
of  the  spinal  cord  often  takes  place  by  fceefung  the  patient  on 
hb  back  in  bed,  daily  practising  massage  and  passive  movements, 
and  so  managing  the  case  as  to  avoid  bedsores  and  teptic  Inflanb- 
matioo  of  tbe  bladder— ibe  two  dangerous  complications  which 
are  liable  to  arbe. 

a.  Paralysb  may  result  from  acute  inflammatory  aflectioss 
of  the  spinal  cord  involving  tlw  grey  and  white  matter— aiycUw 
(see  NEtTKOPAIHOLOGY). 

tt^mlUt  or  Essential  Panlytb.—Tbb  b  a  fom  of  spinal 
paralyib  occurring  with  frequency  in  young  children;  in  Scan- 
dinavian countries  the  diseaK  b  prevalent  and  sometimes  assumes 
an  epidemic  fom,  whereby  one  b  led  to  believe  that  it  b  due  to 
an  Infective  organism.  The  names  uf/axfsb  and  essnljaf  paralysb 
were  given  before  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  In  the  qiinal 
cord  was  known;  precisely  the  same  affection  may  occasionally 
occur,  however,  la  adults,  and  then  it  b  temed  adult  spinal 
paralysis.  The  medical  name  tar  thb  disease  b  ocaje  anterior 
ftXiomyeiUU  (Gr.  rekit,  grey,  and  fwAdi,  marrow),  because 
the  anterior  grey  matter  ci  tbe  spinal  cord  b  the  seat 
of  acute  Inflammation,  and  destruction  of  the  spinal  motor 
nerve  path  to  the  muscles.  The  extent  of  the  spinal  grey  mailer 
affected  and  the  degree  of  destruction  o(  the  motor  nerve 
elements  which  easues  determine  the  extent  and  permanency 
of  the  paralyiis.  Tbe  term  atropkie  spinal  paraiytit  b  some- 
times employed  as  IndlcalIng  the  permanent  wasting  of  muscles 
that  results. 

Infantile  paralysis  often  OMnmences  snddenly,  and  the 
paralysis  may  not  be  observed  until  a  few  dsgrs  uvedqised ; 
the  eariiest  symptoms  noticeable  arc  fever,  convulsions  and 
sometimes  vomiting;  and,  If  the  child  Is  old  enough,  it  may 
complain  of  pains  or  numbness  or  tingling  in  the  limb  or  limbs 
wliich  arc  subsequently  found  to  be  paralysed.  It  b  dtata^^ 
btic,  however,  of  tbe  disease  that  there  b  no  lorn  of  is** 
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fn  the  panLl)wl  Umb.  Hie  whole  <A  the  limb  is  not  neccuarily 
parnlywd,  <rften  it  b  only  a  group  of  muscles,  and  even  if  the 
paratyns  aSectt  both  legi  or  the  arm  tnd  k(  on  one  ude,  k 
generally  fattt  In  the  uniform  distribution  a  the  previously 
described  paraplegia  or  hemiplegia.  The  afieaed  muscles 
rapidly  vraste  and  become  flaccid,  the  electrical  maions  change, 
and  finally  the  muscles  may  cease  to  lopond  to  electrical  stimu- 
tetioit  whether  of  the  continuous  or  Intemtptcd  current.  In 
the  less  severe  cases  (and  they  are  the  most  common)  on^  m 
group  of  muscles  undergo  complete  paralysis  and  atrophy,  and 
there  is  always  hope  of  some  letura  of  power  in  a  paralysed 
Umb.  AMociated  with  the  withered  condition  of  the  limb 
due  to  the  muscular  atrophy  Is  an  enfeebled  drculation,  rendering 
the  limb  cold,  Uue  and  livid;  the  nutrition  <rf  tbe  bones  and 
other  parts  is  Involved,  so  that  a  limb  paralysed  in  early 
infancy  docs  not  grow  and  is  shorter  than  its  fellow.  Deformities 
arise,  some  the  result  of  ^ply  lailing  muscular  support;  othen 
doe  to  pennaacnt  changes  In  tbe  poiitiba  of  the  IwiIn,  for 
examine  chibfoot.  Hwrc  b  absence  of  bladder  and  bowel 
troubles,  and  bedsores  do  not  occur;  the  disease  itself  Is  rarely, 
if  ever,  fatal.  About  a  month  after  the  onset  of  the  disease 
local  tmtment  of  the  atrophied  musdes  should  be  commenced, 
tod  every  effort  should  be  made  by  maasage,  by  suitable  podtlona 
and  panlve  movements  to  promote  the  drcidalion  and  prevent 
deformities  in  the  affected  limbs.  Should  these  measures  fail, 
surgical  aid  should  be  sought. 

Sub-acute  and  chronic  formt  of  atroplilc  and  spinal  paralysis 
have  been  described,  but  ionw  of  them  were  vwknibtedy  cases 
of  peripheral  neuritis. 

Wosling  Patsy.  Progressive  Uitxtdar  Alropky.—Tlui  b  a 
chronic  disease  characterized  by  slow  and  insld^us  weakness 
and  wasting  of  groups  of  muscln  due  to  disease  of  the  anterior 
spinal  grey  [flatter.  It  begins  mostly  in  adult  life  between 
15  and  4S  yean  of  age,  and  affects  males  more  than  females. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  commences  in  the  upper  extremities, 
and  the  small  muscles  of  the  band  are  especially  liable  to  be 
affected.  The  palmar  eminences  of  the  thumb  and  little 
finger,  owing  to  the  wasting  of  the  musdes,  gradually  diuppcar, 
and  a  flat  ape-like  hand  b  the  result;  In  extreme  cases  all  the 
small  muscles  of  the  hand  are  atrophied,  and  a  cUw-likc  hand 
is  the  result.  The  muscles  which  arc  next  most  liable  to  atrophy 
are  those  <rf  the  dioulder  and  upper  arm,  and  tSe  atro|^  may 
thence  spread  to  tbe  muscles  of  the  neck  and  trunk,  and  the 
bilercostals  and  even  the  (Dapbragm  may  be  affected,  cauung 
serious  difliculties  of  respiration.  Tbe  lower  estremlttes  are  less 
often  and  later  affected  by  wasting.  This  disease  generally  runs 
•  alow  and  progressive  a>utse;  It  may  however  be  years  before  it 
spreads  from  the  hatul  to,tlie  arm,  and  a  period  of  arrest  may 
occur  before  other  muschs  become  Involved.  A  characteristic 
feature  of  the  disease  u  fibrillary  twitching  of  the  wasting 
muscles.  The  electrical  cxdtability  of  tbe  muscles  is  diminished 
rather  than  changed,  except  where  the  wasting  b  very  extreme, 
when  a  partial  reaction  of  degeneration  may  bo  obtained. 
Sensation  b  unaffected,  as  the  disease  b  llmit«l  to  the  motor 
cells  of  the  anterior  grey  matter  (see  NEOSOPATHOtocv).  There 
is  no  affection  of  the  bowel  or  bladder.  Death  usually  occurs 
from  Intercurrent  diseases,  t-g.  broncbitb,  pneumonia,  or 
broncbo-pneumonia.  Some  patients  die  owing  to  failure  of 
the  respiratory  muscles;  others  from  the  disease  spreading 
to  the  medulla  oUongata  (the  bulb  of  the  brain)  and  causing 
bulbar  paralysis.  The  chronic  morbid  process  leading  to  decay 
and  destruction  of  the  spinal  motor  cells  which  a  the  essential 
pathological  feature  of  thb  disease  b  generally  accompanied, 
and  sometimes  preceded,  by  degeneration  of  the  path  of  volun- 
tary impulses  from  the  brain.  It  b  then  called  amyolrofkie 
latrrat  siierotis,  a  rapid  form  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

Bulbar  Paralysis. — A  number  of  different  morbid  conditions 
may  give  rise  to  a  group  of  symptoms',  the  principal  features 
ol  which  are  paralysis  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  speech, 
swallowing,  phonatioo  and  mastication.  These  symptoms  may 
arise  suddenly  from  vascular  lesions  or  Inflammatory  processes, 
which  involve  the  nudei  of  origin  of  the  oaaial  nerves  supplying 


the  muscles  of  the  tongue  Hps,  pharynz«nd  laiynz.  But  then 
is  also  a  slow  degenerative  insidious  progrtsiitt  bulbar  paralysit 
affecting  both  sexes  pretty  equally;  It  came  on  between  40 
to  60  years  (rf  age,  and  the  cause  b  unknown.  Slight  indistinct- 
ness of  speech,  especially  in  the  uucrance  of  consonants  requiriog 
the  elevation  of  the  Up  of  the  tongue  to  the  dental  arch  and 
palate,  b  usually  the  first  symptom.  Later  the  cxi^oaive  lip 
sounds  arc  Indbtinctly  uttered;  simultaneously,  owing  to 
paralysb  of  the  soft  palate,  the  speech  becomes  nasal  in  cbaraclct 
and  sooner  or  later,  associated  with  this  diJficulty  of  ipeech. 
there  b  a  difficulty  of  swallowing,  partly  because  tbe  toagiM 
b  unable  to  convey  the  food  to  the  back  of  the  mouth,  and  it 
accumulates  between  tbe  cheeks  and  gams.  Moreover  the 
pharyngeal  muscles  are  unable  to  snze  the  food  and  start  the 
process  of  swallowing  on  account  of  the  paralysb  of  the  sott 
pabte;  liquids  arc  apt  to  regurfptate  through  the  soatrib,  tb* 
patient  must  therefore  be  nourished  with  soft  tcmi -solid  toed. 
As  the  disease  proceedi,  the  dISculbr  of  speedi  and  swallowing  ift 
increased  by  tbe  ^Mion  of  the  laryngeal  musdes;  the  pttcb 
of  the  vt&ct  b  lovrered  and  the  glottb  b  Imperfectly  dosed 
during  deglutition;  there  b  consequently  a  tcDdcocy  foe  liquids 
and  food  to  pass  into  the  larynx  and  set  up  fits  of  ™t»'i«g^ 
which,  boweveTi  arc  InefiectuaL  Later  tbe  musdes  of  mastio- 
tion  are  affected  and  the  disease  may  extend  to  the  respiratory 
centre,  living  rise  to  attacks  of  dyspnoea-  The  intellfrtud 
faculties  arc  as  a  rule  unimpaired,  although  the  fadal  exprciiion 
and  the  curious  emotional  molHlily  of  the  countenance,  with  ■ 
tcndeoqr  of  tbe  patient  to  burst  Into  tears  or  laughter,  woold 
suggest  weafc-mlndedDcas.  Whilst  tbe  lower  ball  of  llw  face 
a  strikin^y  affected,  the  upper  half  retains  Its  normal  expresakM 
and  power  of  movemenL  Thb  ducase  u  usually  rapidly  fatal, 
unce  it  affects  the  vital  centres,  and  liability  to  brondi^ 
pneumonia  excited  \ty  tbe  entrance  of  food  Into  the  ak 
passages  b  also  a  constant  danger  in  the  later  stages. 

Butbar  Paralysh  vritheul  AiuUomical  Change, — Thb  comlilfain 
is  also  termed  "  myasthenia  gravb  ";  It  differs  from  scute  aad 
chronic  bulbar ,  disease  by  the  absence  of  muscular  •Uopfay, 
by  normal  dccuical  exdtalKUty  of  the  musdes,  >  asKkad 
devek)pnient  (rf  the  paralysb  by  fatigue,  and  by  rnnsHrnhk 
remissions  of  the  symptoms.  The  bulbar  symptoms  are  tha 
most  prominent,  but  all  voluntary  musdes  are  more  or  leas 
affected,  cspedaAy  tbe  eye-musdes.  It  u  a  rare  disease  aScoi^ 
both  sexes  cqual^  at  alioast  any  age,  the  ouiscs  and 
of  wUch  are  unknown. 

3.  Paralysb  resulting  from  disease  or  injury  of  the  motor 
path  to  the  musdes  b  the  peripheral  nervous  lystem. 

ffmritii.— Paralysb  may  arise  in  a  musde,  a  gnwpi  of  miwflii. 
a  whole  Umb,  the  lower  extremitiea,  or  theie  may  be  •  grnrmHwi 
paralysb  of  voluntary  muscles  as  a  result  trf  neuritis.  A  lypicd 
example  of  oeuritb  giving  rise  to  paralysis  owing  to  iofiamJoaUtT 
swelling  aiul  compression  b  afforded  by  tbe  facial  naw;  tha 
purely  motor  nerve  as  it  passes  out  of  the  akidl  through  a  utmv 
bony  passage  b  eaaDy  compressed  and  iu  fiuctioa  intcsfered 
with,  cauung  a  paralysb  of  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  lac* 
and  Bdi's  Palsy.  Exposure  to  a  cold  draught  in  a  peraon 
rheumatic  diathcsb  b  a  frequent  cause.  As  an  of 
dm(de  mechanical  compression  producing  paralysb,  trwkk 
palty  may  be  dtcd;  it  b  the  icsull  of  continuoos  mmprr  iiin« 
tbe  musculo-sfHtal  nerve  as  it  winds  nuod  the  hooc  ol  the 
upper  arm. 

Lead  poisoning  may  give  rfae  to  a  localised  neaiitb  affectiog 
the  posterior  inter-oanous  nerve,  especially  in  pabtcn  ud  te 
those  whose  occupations  necessitate  excesaive  use  of  tbe  estnaaoM 
of  the  forearm;  the  result  b  witl  dr*p  or  Ued  palsy. 

Sciatica  a  a  painful  infiammatoiy  oowUtioB  of  tbe  acaatk 
nerve,  in  which  there  may  be  Willi imii  of  tbe  musdes;  bat 
inability  to  move  tbelimbismoreoaaQcountof  the  pain  it  cause* 
than  on  account  of  paralysb  of  tbe  musdes.  F-xpfnUfe  to  cold 
and  wet,  e-g.  sitting  on  a  damp  atnt,  may  lead  to  sdatka  in  • 
gouty  or  rheumatic  petaon. 

Multiple  neiirUu  b  a  painful  ganenliaed  jnHammatka  of  tfa* 
peripbeal  oGtwwB  qtsten  and  aibct  ia  nuqp  Knc  eooditiaw 
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Cbe  UQ*d|  moot  tbe  nwM  impottaat  an  iuti,  otNtic 
td  cbiDsic  aloMfiaiiwliiB.  It  ■!«  ocean  in  dbtMo,  <Uph- 
>eri«.  beri-beil  ud  tnhn  oonditioiw  (lee  NEUKorAnoMair). 

short  dcaoiptioii  of  the  oomrooocn  form  will  be  (ivea.  It 
rcius  in  chimic  akaholiim  und  especially  in  women,  ud  » 
t€i«t  frequeBtb^  due  to  «  oonbinatioa  of  »  aeplk  absonttka 
om  WHM  iMonal  <tiMaH  aid  tbe  «buH  ol  akohoL  Id  s 
uwkcd  CSM  llw  puieDt  my  mller  bom  pvapUpa,  but  it  i» 
iatingnished  from  tbe  panplegu  of  spinal  diieue  by  the  fm 
bat  thcfc  is  loH  of  control  of  tbc  tphincten  only  when  there 
(  Maodated  denenita.  and  thai  instead  of  tbc  limfaa  bdng 
awMifale  they  are  extreiaely  painful  on  deep  pccMuie.  There 
>  wastlnt  o(  the  nnacles,  and  electrical  chan^  tn  tben: 
requcntly  there  is  aiaeathwia  and  ■"■Ijiri-  <tf  the  sUa,  wUch 
sJces  a  stockiog-like  distributtoa.  In  seven  cases  the  upper 
imbs  may  be  alected.  and  aU  the  snuKtca  af  the  body  are  more 
ir  lean  liable  to  be  paralyaed  ■  aw  the  heart  may  nifler. 
The  mental  conditioo  in  such  a  aevete  caae  is  uavally  quite 
charactctiuic;  there  ia  delirium,  ti>e  patient  is  the  suhjca  of 
baUtidnatiotts  and  dehiMos;  then  Is  Iom  of  luMwIedge  of 
tiMc  and  place,  and  ittusioni  of  personal  identity.  A  comtaat 
ayinptoiB  ia  the  taa  (rf  neancy  cf  recent  evani%  while  tboic 
of  early  life  are  easiiy  recollected. 

Paralyaea — termed   medically   musctdar  dystrophies— may 
arise  from  a  primary  airofAy  of  muscle  apparently  independent 
of  any  discoverable  chaofe  in  the  nervous  tjtum,  but  due  to  a 
confeitUal  developmental  delect  of  the  muKks.  Heredity  plays 
an  Important  part  ia  tbc  inddenre  of  thesc-diseases,  members 
of  the  same  family  being  affected  with  tlie  same  type  of  disease, 
and  at  the  same  period  of  Ufe.  There  may  be  a  tendency  in  a 
family  to  the  afiectlon  of  one  sex  and  not  the  other;  on  the  other 
hand,  cbUdraiof  both  tet^  m^ysufirr  In  thasame  family.  It 
ia  cuifOBB  that  the  majmiy  of  case*  are  males,  and  that  it  is 
transmitted  by  women  who  are  not  themselves  its  subjects. 
Many  diflerent  clinical  types  have  been  described  based  upoa 
the  age  of  ooaet,  the  groups  of  muscles  £iat  aficacd,  and  ibe 
prcMBce  or  ahaenca  of  iwarent  hypertniAy;  they  are  however 
all  varieties  of  one  affection,  and  in  a  case  where  there  !b  an 
apparent  adBrgcnenl  of  muscles  then  b  really  alro^y  of  the 
contractile  muscle  fibres  and  overgrowth  of  fat  and  jnieistiiial 
fibrous  llnae;  consequently  this  form  of  the  disease  b  aUed 
psemii  kyftrtn^Uc  firolysis.  - 

The  nmscdUr  dysttophies  may  be  divided  into  two  groups 
according  to  the  period  of  life  in  which  the  nulady  manifests 
itseK:  (i)  Those  orcarring  in  childhood;  (i)  those  occurring 
in  youth  or  adult  Me.  In  the  first  group  the  muscles  nay  b« 
atrophied  or  appamtty  hypenrophied.  A  progrmlve  atrophy 
of  muscles  associated  with  progressive  weaknce*  and  various 
disahilitia  of  movement  is  soon  recognised  in  the  relation  of 
eauK  and  effect;  but  the  parents  wh<Me  first  cbiM  looks  like  an 
infant'  Herculea,  with  abnomuUy  large  calves  and  buttocks, 
cannot  for  some  time  appreciate  any  conneaion  ol  iMs  condition 
with  a  nmicnlar  weaknets  which  b  nanileslcd  in  various  ways. 
The  child  stands  with  Hs  feet  widely  separated;  it  waddles 
along  rather  than  walks;  tt  falls  easly  and  riles  with  difficulty, 
having  to  use  the  hands  to  push  against  the  floor;  it  then  rests 
one  band  on  the  knee,  and  then  tbc  other  hand  on  the  other 
knee,  and  clhnbs,  as  ft  were,  up  its  own  thighs  in  order  to  assume 
the  erect  postnte.  In  tUa  pseudo-hypertr^AIc  form  of  paralysis 
the  oullodt  ii  very  grave,  and  there  b  little  hope  of  the  patient 
rtiching  adult  Kfe. 

Ptralysii  tgilans,  SkaHnt  Palsy  or  Parkinson's  Disease  it  a 
chronic  progressive  disease  of  the  nervous  system  occurring  tate 
in  lift,  and  characterized  by  weakness,  tremors  and  stiffness 
of  thi  muscles  associated  with  a  peculiar  attitude  and  gait. 
Tbc  lint  sign  of  the  disease  is  weakness  followed  by  tremor 
ol  one  hand;  this  consists  of  contintioas  movements  of  the 
thumb  ind  forefinger  as  in  roHing  a  pill,  or  movements  of 
the  hand  like  beating  a  tom-tom;ihen  tbe  other  hand  b  affected, 
and  laler  [here  is  tremor  at  the  ankle.  In  some  cases  there  is 
'ontinual  nodding  movement  of  the  head.  These  tremors 
d.e  at  the  late  of  five  per  Mcoad  and  cense  dndns  ihepw  Ihe 
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attitada  and  gait  an  voy  chaiactetftfic;  tb«  head  b  4Mnt 
forward,  and  the  patient  in  beginning  to  walk  takes  alow  stepp, 
wbirh  soon  become  abort  and  qukk  as  il  be  ware  ninning  af  te^ 
hb  centre  of  gravity.  Ihc  iMeUect  b  dear  and  hi  narked 
contrast  to  the  mask-like  eiptes^.  This  diseaic  lasts  fiir 
years,  and  btit  liule  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment,  except 
passive  movements  of  the  limb  to  prevent  contractare. 

Treotawi/.— Tliew  are  certain  grnetoj  principka  in  the  traatmeni 
ol  all  lonni  of  paialyaw  whKh  auy  be  inmnMriMd  a*  foUowa. 

1,  Real  in  bed  and  aiientioo  w  (be  vital  functions  of  tbe  body, 
the  heart  s  action,  the  respiratory  function*,  nutrition  and  excretion. 
The  pone  b  the  best  fpiide  to  the  adminittration  of  drugs  and 
mmutaats.  .AaregardB  the  respuatory  fonctiocooeof  tbetfangen 
of  pamlyMs  is  aa  mttfcnrrent  pneumonia— soawtintea  unavoidable* 
alien  due,  however,  to  attempu  to  give  nDwisbroent  to  a  patient 
in  an  unsensible  state,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  fluidenters 
the  bronchial  lube^  when  either  the  reflex  protective  couebinE  b 
not  Udted  or  b  ineffcdnal.  Attentioo  to  the  bowels  and  bUiMcr 
i»  most  unpijrtant.  A  putn  at  the  onset  of  paralysis  is  indicaied 
when  the  pulse  u  full  and  of  hiah  tenMon.  and  the  rNuUr  action 
of  the  bowels  is  necessary  in  s]l  conditions.  RctcntiMi  of  urine 
should  be  carefully  avcMcd,  if  nqoeMlTby  the  parsing  of  a  catheter, 
but  too  much  emphash  cannot  Ve  VM  unon  the  importance  of 
adoocmg  aatptic  orecautioQs  to  avoid  iaicction  ol  tte  bbdden. 
Daily  mspectmn  oithe  back  ihoi>ld  be  made  of  all  paralysedaatwouu 
and  precautions  taken  to  keep  ihc  skin  of  all  parts  expowoto  pre»> 
SUM  clean;  the  back  ^uld  be  laved  with  eau-de-Coh^e  or  H^rit 
to  harden  the  skin.  Any  den  of  a  red  spot  on  the  back  or  butiocl: 
of  the  paralysed  side  should  be  a  warning  note  ol  the  possibility  of 
a  bedsore!  sine  powder  or  ointment  should  be  applied  and  tto 
effect  ol  pressure  on  the  part  l-.  n  moved  if  poiwble  by  change  d 
posture  and  by  tbe  use  of  a  w  uLr  bed.  It  13  itnportant  to  covtf 
all  warm  bottles  wiih  flannel,  for  owinn  io  in<f-n'ibifily  large  blist«i^ 
which  beal  with  diRicutty.  nsay  ri  si.U,  In  ta'j  s  of  paraplegia  thb 
legs  should  be  covered  with  waim  Mixilkn  luml- knitted  storitiiM, 
and  a  cradle  employed  to  promi  iho  li-n  Irum  the  continuoiH 
weight  of  thcbed-clotbes,  a  fruilful  - .  un  l  nf  l.^it  <\rop, 

a.  As  soon  as  the  acute  lympinms  h.n  c  off  passive  move- 

ment and  maiaage  may  be  etni  lnyol  wkIi  i(ilv.in;s[;e:  in  ^imi- 
caae*  electrical  treatment  b  indkatedi  but  as  ;i  ruk.,  i..pcciaUy  in 
children,  electrical  treatment  offers  the  disadvanuse  of  being 
painful  and  not  accomplishing  more  than  can  be  effected  by  massage 
and  passive  movements.  When  the  pssuve  movements  are  being 
made  the  patient  shoold  be  instructed  by  the  operator  to  will  the 
movement  which  be  U  performing,  and  tnna  try  to  re-esublish  the 
connealon  of  the  brain  with  tbe  muack*  through  the  pmit  of 
intcmipllon  or  by  a  new  path  if  that  b  not  possible. 

{F.  W.  Mo.) 

PARUIABIBO,  tbe  capital  of  Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinam 
(see  Guiana),  in  5°  44,'  30'  N.,  55*  la'  54*  W.,  so  m.  from  the 
sea  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Surinam,  here  a  tidal  river  nearly 
a  mile  broad  and  18  ft.  deep.  Pop.  (1905),  33,811.  Built  on 
a  plateau  about  16  ft.  above  low-water  level,  Paramaribo  b 
weU-drained,  clean  and  in  general  healthy.  Tbe  straight  canab 
miming  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  the  broad,  straight  tree- 
planted  streets,  tbe  spacious  squares,  and  ihc  solid  plain  public 
buildings  would  not  be  unworthy  of  a  town  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  Indian  village  of  Paramaribo  became  the  site  of  a  Frcndi 
settlement  probably  in  1640,  and  in  1650  it  was  made  the  capital 
of  the  colony  by  Lord  Willoughby  of  Pariiam.  In  1683  it  was 
still  only  a  "  cluster  of  twenty-seven  dwellings,  vaon  I  ban  half 
of  them  grog-shops,"  but  by  1790  it  counted  more  than  a 
thousand  bouses.  The  town  was  paidy  burned  down  in  1821, 
and  again  in  i8j). 

PAEAMECIDII,  <X  F.  HflUer,  (often  misspelt  Paramaedam, 
Parameecium),  a  genus  of  aspirotrochous  dliate  Infusoria  {^.k), 
characterized  by  its  stippcr-ltke  shape,  common  in  infusions, 
especially  when  they  contain  a  little  animal  matter.  It  has 
two  dorsal  contract vacuoles,  each  receiving  the  mouths  Ot 
five  ndbting  canab  from  the  inner  layer  of  tbc  ectosarc,  and  a 
large  ovoid  meganudeus,  and  one  or  two  micronuclci.  From 
its  abundance,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  cultivated  and 
observed,  its  relatively  simple  structure  and  adequately  large 
aiie  (i4s  in),  il  is  most  frequently  selected  for  element  arystu^T 
aiHl  demonstration,  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  research. 

PARAHEirr  (f^.  fatemtnl,  from  Late  Lat.  pantMtntmm, 
adornment,  parare,  to  prepare,  equip),  a  term  an>h'«l  by 
ancient  writcn  to  the  haiiBingB  or  omamcnU  <rf  a  room  «ir 
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PARUMOIIT  (Angb-Fr.  fanm^  up  above,  far  i  wmd; 
op  or  oo  top  of  the  mooauin),  •uperior,  iupfcme,  hofaUng  tlw 
Ugbeat  uitbocitr,  or  bdns  of  tbe  gmtot  impottancc.  Hm 
wafd  wMfim  oiBd, «  a  Um  of  feudal  law,  of  the  loid.  the 
"lord  pewiiHWiiH,"  who  hdd  hii  fief  from  do  aupertor  loid, 
and  waa  tkta  oppoaed  to  "  mesne  locd,"  one  who  held  from  a 
■uperior.  To  thne  who  beU  their  ficb  bom  one  who  waa  not 
a  "  laid  pammunt "  was  Khren  the  oondativc  term  "  paravail," 

Cir  A  9ai,  in  the  valley.  The  word  was  confused  Eo^ish 
wyen  with  "  avail,"  help,  asiiitance,  profit,  and  applied  lo  the 
actual  working  tenant  of  uie  land,  the  lowest  tenant  or  occupier. 

PABANi.  a  suu  of  southern.  Biaiil,  boundad  N.  by  Slo 
hulo,E.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  Santa  Catharina  and  the  repobiic 
of  Argentina,  and  W.  by  Matte  Grosso  and  the  republic  of 
Paraguay,  with  the  Paiani  river  as  its  western  boundary  line. 
Area,  85,451  ^q-  1°-:  Pop-  (iS«o).  n9rf9i;  (i«ee),  3n,i$6. 
It  bKhidcs  two  diasiinnar  rt^ona— «  namw  ooaatal  aonc, 
thiddy  wooded,  swampy,  and  le mi-tropical  in  character,  and 
a  high  plateau  (3500  to  3000  ft)  whose  pred[Mtous,  deeply 
eroded  eastern  cacarpments  are  known  as  the  Sena,  do  Mar, 
or  Sena  do  Cnbatio.  The  •oothera  part  of  the  sute  Is  densely 
imsted  and  has  huge  tiacta  of  Panguqr  tea  (f iex^ardfwjearix) , 
knowninBrazQasAeraaaMtfi  'orauiik.  The  plateau  slqpes  west- 
ward 10  the  Parani  river,  is  well  watered  and  moderately  fertile, 
and  has  a  remarkably  uniform  climate  d  a  mild  temperate 
character.  The  larger  rivers  of  the  state  comprise  the  Parana- 
panema  and  its  tributaries  the  Cinza  and  Hbagy,  the  Ivahy, 
Fiquiry,  Jcjuy-guassfi,  and  the  Iguassfi  with  its  principal  tributary 
the  Rio  Negro.  The  Paraaapaoena  and  a  unsJl  tributary, 
the  Itararc,  form  the  boundary  line  with  Slo  P«ulo  west  of 
the  Serra  do  Mar,  and  the  IguassA  and  Negro,  the  boundary 
line  with  Suu  Cathaiinaand  Anoitinar-both  streams  having 
their  sources  In  the  Serra  do  Mar  and  flowing  watward  to 
the  Parani.  Hie  other  streams  have  shorter  courses,  and  all 
are  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids.  Twenty  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Iguassu  are  the  Iguassfi  Palls,  ats  ft.  high,  broken 
into  twenty  or  more  fallt  Mpuited  by  neks  and  Islands,  and 
•amunded  by  a  wild,  ansettled  and  wooded  oountiy.  TbeUUi 
are  reached  by  occasional  l!^t-draught  stoamera  on  the  Parani 
between  Posadas  (Argentina)  and  the  mouth  of  the  Iguassfi, 
and  thence  by  canoe  to  the  vicinity  of  the  falls.  The  surface 
of  the  plateau  b  undnbtlng  and  the  gifeatcr  pait  le  ad- 
apted lo  agricultural  and  pastoral  purpooea.  Thae  are  two 
mitway  systems — the  Panuiagua  to  Curityba  (69  m.)  with  an 
extension  to  Ponta  Grossa  (nS  m.)  and  branches  to  Rto  Negro 
(ss  n.)'  Pwt9  Amaionas  (6  n.)  and  Antonina  (10  m.)^aiid  the 
Slo  Finlo.  k  Rio  Grande,  wbkh  crosHa  the  atato  from  north* 
cast  to  soath-wcat  from  Porto  VnUo  da  ^%totIa,  on  the  Iguamfi, 
to  a  junction  with  the  Smocabana  line  of  Sio  Paulo  at  Itarare. 
The  upper  Parani  is  navigable  between  the  Cuayri,  or  Sete 
Quedas,  and  the  Uniba>punga  FaBs.  Ihe  chief  export  of  Parani 
b  Fanipiay  tea  U  foRM  pndnct).  There  b  a  lai^e  fwdgn 
dement  la  the  populatkm  owing  to  the  immigrant  flotonies 
establMted  on  the  uphuids,  and  consldetable  progress  has  been 
made  in  small  farming  and  edacatkm.  Besides  the  ca;^, 
Curityba,  the  prindpal  tewis  are  Paiaoagui;  Antonina,  at  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Paranagufi,  with  a  popolatioii  of  7739  in  iSgo; 
Canqw  Largo,  eo  m.  west  ti  Curitjwa  (pop.  10164a  in  i8go); 
Castro,  N.N.W.  of  the  capital  on  the  Sio  Paulo  &  Rio  Grande 
line  (pep.  of  the  monldpio,  10,319  in  1890);  and  Ponta  Groasa 
(pop.  of  munidpio,  4774  (n  i89o}>  nnth-weM  of  Carltyba  at 
the  JinclioB  ot  the  two  laitway  qnteoit  of  the  Mate. 

Vwnai  was  settled  by  gold  pnspccton  from  Sfoltala  and 
.fOnDcd  part  of  that  ca^^aincy  and  pcovincedown  to  1853,  when 
It  was  made  an  ind^tendcnt  province.  The  first  missioRS 
et  the  Jctuiu  00  the  PaianA  were  sitnated  just  above  the 
Ouayri  Fafle  in  thb  Mate  and  had  icacbed  a  ht^My  prawetous 
omditioa  wbeo  the  Indian  slave  hunters  of  Slo  Paulo  (called 
Mametncoa)  compelled  them  to  leave  their  settlemenu  and 
emigrau  in  mesa  to  what  is  now  the  Argentine  territory  of 
MistoMB.  The  nins  of  their  principal  misiion,  known  as 
Cittil4KwJ,  an  oveigtown  with  forest. 


"T'lr  llj  iiiiil|iiiiliirflniiillln.ruilllTiiflfci|iiiihi« 
o(  Eatn  KioB.  and  the  see  of  a  bbbofwk,  iltmud  «■  ih*  left 
bank  «( the  hrani  Hver,  4ro  m.  by  Havtgahle  (kanacls  (ahott 
140  m.  direct)  N.W.  of  Buenos  Aires.  Pop.  (rS9s),  *4,*<i; 
(1904,  estimate),  37,000.  The  -dty  occopica  a  gcn^  tMa^ 
site  ISO  ft  above  the  river  sad  aboM  t  m.  fcoa  its  llmiada 
port  of  Bajada  Grande,  with  wUdi  it  ta  comectsd  hf  nOnjr, 
tramway  utd  highway.  It  b  cfaused  aa  a  seaport,  nd  nrun 
going  vesseb  of  mt  over  11  ft.  draught  can  ascend  to 
There  b  abo  a  daily  ferry  service  acrosa  the  rim  to  Saaim  PA 
(7  n.  dbtant),  which  b  oonnected  by  rallwsy  irith  rnimis 
and  Bucnoa  Afaaa.  Panaft  ta  also  the  wcaieni  ismiBM  «f  s 
provincial  raihmy  $yutat,  wkiA  oonaects.  with  CoaccptMw  and 
CoDOordia,  aa  the  Uruguay  river,  aad  with  other  impattMm 
towns  of  the  |Moviao&  Ti>e  mean  annual  tcagperaturc  b  aboM 
66*  F.  and  the  dknatc  b  bracinf  and  healtbhd.  lu  poet  oi 
Bafada  Graade,  on  the  river  shore  bdow  the  blols,  boo  tfaa 
custoafrlooio  and  a  fine  nharf  lor  the  accemmodatioa  «f  the 
Entie  Rios  railway  and  river  craft.  Paiani  was  ftwmdod  in 
1730  by  colonists  from  Sanu  Ft  and  was  at  first  known  na 
Bajada  (a  landing  place).  It  was  made  the  coital  of  the 
IMovhice  hy  Genml  HansOla  hi  (CoDOepdta  had  pre- 
viously bcoi  the  capital),  but  in  1861  Oenenl  Uiqdm  retoied 
the  seat  of  government  to  Concepdfin,  where  it  lemaiacd 
nntil  i88s,  when  Parani  again  became  the  capitaL  ParmA 
was  abo  the  capital  tj(  the  Aigestine  CoofcdcratioB  tram 
185s  to  1861. 

PABAHAani.  aaeapOrt  o(  the  state  of  Parani,  Biaia,  on  tha 
southern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Paraoagui,  about  9  m.  bom  tfaa 
bar  of  the  main  channeL ,  Pop.  of  the  muaidpaUty  (i8go>. 
ii,7Wf  «f  which  alittle  more  than  <UM  half  bebnged  10  the  town. 
PaiansguAbthepfindpal  port  o(  the  atatc^  and  b  a  port  of  cal 
for  steaifws  in  the  coastwise  trade.  It  is  the  coastal  tensaai 
of  a  railway  running  to  Curityba,  the  capital  {69  m.),  with  csub- 
siom  to  other  inland  towns  and  a  branch  lo  Aotonina,  at  the 
head  of  the  bay,  lot  m.  west  of  PaianaguA  Iw  water,  la 
exports  consbt  dtiefly  qf  asetf,  or  Paraguay  tea.  The  town  waa 
founded  In  1560. 

TheBayof  Paranagni  opens  into  the  Atlantic  talaL  aj'ja'S. 
through  three  rhanneh  Mtd  extends  westward  bom  the  bar 
about  19  as.  It  b  irrtgubr  In  outline,  leceivcs  tha  watcca  «l 
a  Urge  number  of  small  streams,  and  b  ooapaiaiiv4)r  AaBaw. 
Ught-draught  steameta  can  aaoesd  10  AntoniBa  at  tbe  Wad  «l 
the  bay.  The  broad  cntraooe  to  the  bay,  whkh  b  the  gateway 
.  to  the  sUte  of  Farsni  is  neariy  filled  1^  the  large  Hha  do  Hd 
(Hoaqt  Istand)  on  which  stands  an  antiquated  fort  conaaanttv 
the  only  practicable  '•'""•H 

PABAHDBAR.  a  UU  fort  of  Bijtiifa  India,  ta  Pttona  tttikt. 
Bombay,  447*  ft.  above  the  sea,  ao  m.  S.E.  of  Foona:  pep. 
{1901),  944*  It  figures  repeatedly  in  the  rising  of  Sfvaji  againai 
the  Mahemmedans,  and  was  the  favouriu  stroo^old  e(  tlw 
Pesbwaa  whenever  the  tuwaUed  dty  of  Poona  was  tfarcntcaed. 
It  gave  its  aamo  to  a  treaty  with  the  Uahiattas,  dgned  in  inA 
but  never  carried  into  effect.  It  b  now  utilised  as'a  saaatorinm 
for  British  sddiers. 

PABAXOIA  (Gr.  npA,  beyond,  and  »«&•,  to  undtntaod), 
a  dinnic  mental  disease^  «i  wUdi  qntcmatisod  '""rfrtas 
with  or  without  halludnations  o(  the  senses  are  the  promtatcat 
charaacristics.  The  ddusioas  may  take  the  form  ol  idfMa  of 
persccuUoa  or  of  grandeur  and  ambiiioo;  these  may  exist 
separately  or  run  concurrently  in  the  sane  indMdual,  or  thi^ 
may  bcoww  trawfonned  in  the  course  of  the  patient's  lib 
from  a  penecntaijr  to  an  ambitious  diaiacter.  TIm  disease 
may  be^  dtuiag  adoltsccnce^  but  the  peat  majodxj  of  the 
snbiecu  manlftst  B9  QFuqitoms  e(  the  iflectloA  nitfl  Ml 
adult  life. 

Tha  pm^bient  and  disHngulAhn  qrmptom  of  paiawoh  b 
the  d^irion  whidi  b  gradually  oipi^icd  out  of  n  mass  <rf 
ori^nal  but  erroneous  belleb  or  convictions  nntH  it  foma  aa 
integral  part  of  the  ordinary  mental  processes  of  the  nbject  and 
beoraws  fused  with  hb  personality.  Thb  slow  process  of  the 
■mrth  «( a  Use  falea  is.  technically  known  IS  "  urstcmatiaatian.'* 
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•nd  the  lesulting  deludon  h  then  uld  to  be  "j^stenu- 
tiied."  As  such  delusions  are  coherently  formed  there  is  no 
manifest  mental  oonfusioa  In  their  eqnessIoR.  Notwith- 
Kanding  the  fixity  (rf  the  delusion  ft  b  subject  In  some  cases  to 
transfonnation  wlifch  permits  of  the  gradual  substitution  of 
Musiona  of  grandeur  for  delusions  of  persecution.  It  happens  also 
that  periods  of  remission  from  the  influence  of  the  delusion  may 
occur  from  lime  to  time  In  Individual  cuea,  and  It  may  even 
happen,  though  very  rarely,  that  the  deloaion  may  ptnnuentjy 
diMppear. 

It  b  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  b  undoubtedly  what 
may  be  called  a  paranoiac  mental  constitutlcm,  in  which 
ddudou  may  appeu  without  hrroming  fixed  or  In  wt^  they 
toMf  OBvtx  appear.  The  cfaaractcrbtica  of  this  type  of  niad 
are  credulity,  a  tendency  to  mysticism  and  a  certain  aloofness 
from  reality,  combined,  at  the  case  may  be,  with  timidity  and 
suspicion  or  with  vanity  and  pride.  On  such  a  foU  it  Is 
cuQT  to  mdentutd  U»t,  ^ven  the  neoeiHiy  circnmttanccit  a 
qratenutlsed  deludonal  buanity  may  develop^ 

The  term  paranoia  appears  to  have  beoi  first  applied  by 
R.  von  Krafft-Eblng  in  1879  to  all  forms  of  systematized 
delusional  Insanity.  Werner  in  1889  suggested  its  generic  use 
to  supplant  Walmsiim  and  Ytnileklkeil,  the  German  equivalents 
of  nwDtal  states  which  originally  meant,  respectively,  the 
delusional  Insanity  of  ambition  and  the  delusional  insanity  of 
penecndon — terms  which  had  become  hopelessly  confused 
owing  to  divergences  in  the  puUished  descriptions  <4  varioui 
anthoTs. 

The  rapid  development  of  dinlcal  study  has  now  recultcd  bi 
the  isotatfoa  of  a  comparatively  small  group  of  diseases  to  which 
the  term  b  applied  And  the  relegation  of  other  groups  bearing 
note  or  less  marked  rcscmbUnces  to  it  to  their  proper  categories. 
Una,  for  example,  It  had  formerly  been  held  that  acute  paranrfa 
was  frequently  a  curaUe  disease.  It  u  now  proved  that  the 
so-called  acute  forms  were  not  true  paranoias,  many  of  them 
being  transitory  phases  of  E.  KraepeUn's  dementia  praecox, 
othm  being  terminal  conditions  of  acute  melancholia,  of  acute 
confuslonal  igianity,  or  even  protracted  cases  irf  delirium  tremens. 
WhDe  it  removes  from  the  paramda  group  innumerable  pihssea  of 
delu^nal  insanity  met  with  in  patients  labouring  under  secon- 
dary dementia  as  a  result  of  alcoholism  or  acute  insanity,  such 
a  statement  does  not  exclude  patients  who  may  have  had,  during 
tbeir  previous'  life,  one  or  more  attacks  of  lome  acute  mental 
dliease,  such  as  mania,  for  the  paranoiac  mental  constitution 
may  be,  though  rarely,  subjccf  to  other  forma  of  neurosis. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  base  a  differential  diagnosb  of 
paranoia  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  t  morbid  emotional 
dement  In  the  mind  of  the  subjects,  with  the  object  of  referring 
to  the  group  only  such  cases  as  manifest  a  purely  intellectual 
disorder  of  mind.  Though  In  some  cases  of  tbe  disease  the 
mental  symptoms  may',  at  the  time  of  observation,  be  of  a 
purely  intellectual  nature,  the  further  back  the  history  of  any 
case  b  traced  the  greater  b  tbe  evidence  of  the  Influence  of 
preceding  emotional  disturbances'  In  moulding  tbe  bldlectnal 
peculiarities.  Indeed  It  may  be  said  that  tbe  fundaawntal 
emotions  of  vanity  or  pride  and  of  fear  or  suqddon  are  the 
groundwork  (rf  the  disease.  We  are  justified  Uimfore  in 
kscriUng  the  intellectual  aberrations  which  are  ivanifested  by 
ddu&k>na,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  preponderating  Influence  of 
norbid  emotions  which  alter  the  perceptive  and  aperceptive 
processes  upon  which  depend  the  normal  relation  of  the  human 
mind  to  Ita  environment.  Although,  generally  q>caking, 
paranolacs  manifest  marked  intCllectuid  dnmesi  um)  a  certain 
•mount  of  dctetmlnation  of  chattcter  In  the  expositloD  of  theft 
symptoms  and  in  their  manner  of  reacting  under  tbe  influence 
<H  their  delusions,  there  is,  without  any  doubt,  an  element  of 
orf^nal  abnormality  In  thdr  mental  constitution.  Such  a 
mental  constitution  b  panlculorty  subject  to  emotional  dis- 
turbances which  find  a  favourable  field  of  operation  in  an  innate 
mysticism  allied  with  credulity  which  is  imp<.T\-iuua  to  the 
rational  appeal  of  Ihe  intellect.  In  ttiose  respects  the  paranoiac 
presents  an  csag^etMloa  of*.^  *  departure  from,  the  psychical 
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omstitution  of  normal  ladividuab.  who,  w^iile  cabject  both  to 
emotion  and  to  mystic  thought,  retain  the  power  of  carrcctii^ 
any  Undcncy  to  the  predominance  of  these  mental  qualitin  1^ 
an  an>eal  to  reality.  It  b  just  here  that  the  paranoiac  faJla,  a^ 
in  thb  failure  lies  the  key  to  the  pathological  condit^  For 
the  present  the  question  as  to  whether  ttuR  defect  b  congenital 
or  acquired  owing  to  some  superimposed  pathological  oonditioD 
cannot  be.  ansvoed.  However  tbia  may  it  b  frequent^ 
ascertained  from  the  testimony  (rf  fifends  and  relativea  that 
the  patients  have  always  been  regarded  as  "  queer,"  strange, 
and  different  from  other  people  in  their  modes  of  thought.  It 
b  usually  stated  that  nervous  or  mental  diseases  occur  in  the 
family  histories  of  over  50%  of  the  subjecU  of  thb  affection. 

Farant^  b  clwilfied  for  dinlcal  purposes  according  to  the 
form  of  delusion  which  the  patients  exhibit.  Thus  (here  are 
described  the  Persecutory,  the  Litigious,  the  Ambitiuua  and  the 
Amatory  types.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  divisions  depend 
iqwn  the  prevalepce<rf  the  laimaiy  emotions  of  fw  PC  suijrifaw^ 
pride  or  vanity  and  love^ 

Accordiilg  toV.  Magnan,  the  oourseof  paranoia  U  progreeuv^ 
and  each  individual  posses  through  the  stages  of  persecution 
and  ambitim  successively.  Many  authorities  accept  Uagnan's 
descr^itkiiii.  which  has  now  Utaincd  to  the  ditinction  of  a 
classic,  bat  It  b  objected  to  by  others  on  tbe  ground  that  many 
cases  commence  with  delusions  of  ambition  and  aumifest  the 
same  symptoms  unchanged  during  their  whole  life,  while  other 
patients  suffering  from  delusions  of  persecution  never  devdop 
the  ambitious  form  the  disease.  Against  these  aigumcats 
Hagnan  and  hb  disciples  assert  that  Che  relative  duration 
the  stages  and  the  relative  intensity  of  the  symptoms  vary 
widely;  that  in  the  first  instance  the  persecutory  stage  may 
be  so  short  or  so  Indefinite  in  ita  ^'mptoms  as  to  escape  oliaer- 
votlqn;  and  that  Id  tbe  second  instance  the  persecutory  stage 
may  be  to  prolonged  as  within  the  short  compass  U  a  human 
life  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  an  ambitious 
stage.  As  however  there  exist  types  of  tbe  disease  which, 
admittedly,  do  not  conform  to  Magnan's  progressive  farm  It 
iriD  be  nun  oonvenient  to  adopt  tbe  ordiuqr  dexi^tlon 
hoe. 

I.  Perttculary  J^drMMS.— -Thb  form  b  characteriacd  by 
delusions  of  persecution  with  hallurinatioos  of  a  painful  aitd 
digressing  character.  In  prcdi^xised  persons  there  b  often 
observed  an  anomaly  of  character  dating  from  early  life.  The 
subjects  are  of  a  retiring  disposition,  .generally  studious,  though 
not  brilliant  or  successful  workers.  They  prefer  solitude  to  the 
sodety  of  their  fellows  and  are  apt  to  be  intro^ectlve,  sdf* 
analytical  or  given  to  unusual  modes  of  thought  or  Uteniy 
pursuits.  Towards  the  commencement  of  the  insanity  lbs 
patients  become  gloomy,  preoccupied  and  irrilaUe.  Suspicions 
regarding  the  attitude  of  others  take  possession  of  thdr  minds, 
arid  they  ultimately  come  lo  suspect  the  conduct  of  their  nearest 
relatives.  Tbe  conversatiCHis  of  friends  are  suH>oeed  by  the 
patient  to  be  btedarded  with  phrases  vAidi,  on  exambation, 
he  believes  to  contain  Iddden  meanings,  and  the  newq«peis 
appear  to  abound  in  veiled  references  lo  him.  A  stray  word, 
a  look,  a  gesture,  a  smUe,  a  cough,  a  shrug  of  the  sboulderi  aa 
the  part  of  a  stranger  are  apt  to  be  misinteipreted  and  brooded 
over.  Tbe  extraonfinaiy  prevalence  of  thb  Imagined  con- 
spiracy may  lead  the  patient  to  regard  himself  as  a  person  of 
great  importance,  and  may  result  in  the  formation  ct  deluuons 
of  ambition  which  intermingle  themselves  with  the  general 
conceptions  of  persecution,  or  which  may  wh(^  supplant  the 
persecutory  insanity. 

At  thb  Juncture,  however,  It  generally  happens  that  baOudni^ 
tlons  begin  to  appear.  These,  In  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
are  auditory  and  usually  commence  with  indefinite  noises 
In  the  ears,  such  as  ringing  sounds,  hissing  or  whbtling.  Gradu- 
ally they  assume  a  more  definite  form  until  isolated  words  and 
ultimately  formed  sentence  are  disiinOly  heard.  There  is 
great  diversity  In  the  completeness  of  tbe  verbal  hallucinajkM 
in  different  patient^  Some  patients  never  exp^(p— 
than  tbe  subjective  anrny— iNMNAiHr 
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fl(  in  Imufttog  duncter,  wliDe  oibm  are  compellfd  to  listen 
t«  nfular  dialoguct  carried  on  by  uakDown  voices  coQccrniog 
Ifceaiidvct.  A  not  uncommon  fan  of  verbal  bdludnatioti  h 
fwinalaUd  b  (be  compliint  of  the  Mtients  that  "  lU  Iheir 
tbougbtt  an  read  and  prodahned  alom."  Even  more  than  the 
enforced  llitening  to  verbal  halludnatlonB  tliic  "  thought  read- 
ing "  dlstreaea  the  patient  and  often  leads  him  to  acts  of  violence, 
for  the  inivacy  of  bia  inmost  ibougbla  fi,  Iw  beBevea,  deseaatcd, 
and  ba  often  leeb  belpleia  and  deqwnte  at  «  cooditioa  f  lotn 
wbkb  there  ii  no  posiiUe  escape. 

Tboagh  some  of  the  subjects  do  not  develop  any  other  fonn 
of  halludnaiion,  it  b  unfortunately  the  lot  of  others  to  suffer,  in 
addhion,  from  hallndnationa  of  taste,  smell  or  touch.  The 
nlsinterprctatlon  c<  subjective  MDsatlons  In  these  sense  organs 
leads  to  the  fbrmolallim  of  delu^ons  ct  poisoning,  of  being 
nbjected  to  the  influcDce  of  noziaus  gases  or  powders,  or  of 
being  acted  on  by  agencies  such  as  elcctridly.  Such  ue  the 
penona  who  take  their  food  to  chemists  fw  analysis;  wbo 
r^I^'fn  to  the  police  that  peo|^  an  acting  iqion  tliem  ixt|u- 
riously;  wbo  bermeticaQ)'  seal  every  aevlce  that  admits  air 
to  their  bedrooms  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  poisonous  fumes; 
or  who  place  glass  castors  Ixtween  the  feet  of  tbeir  beds  and  ibe 
floor  with  the  object  of  InsuUting  electric  currents.  Such 
patients  obtabi  little  sleep;  some  of  them  indeed  remain  awake 
an  night— for  the  symptoms  are  usually  worse  at  night— and 
have  to  be  content  with  such  snatches  of  sleep  as  thry  arc  abte 
to  obtain  at  odd  times  during  the  day.  It  is  ob\-ious  that  a 
person  tormented  and  distracted  in  the  way  described  may  at 
any  motnent  lose  seJf-contnd  and  become  a  danger  to  the  cam- 
Aunity.  But  perhaps  the  most  dblrrssing  and  most  detracting 
of  all  haUucinatlons  are  those  which  for  want  of  a  better  name 
are  termed  "sem&L"  The  subjects  of  these  haliudnatfons, 
both  male  and  female,  under  the  belief  that  Imimiper  liberties 
are  taken  with  them,  are  more  clamant  and  thnatening  than 
any  other  class  of  parancrfae. 

During  the  course  of  a  disease  to  dtitnsdng  in  Its  ^mptoms 
the  patient's  suspicions  as  to  the  authors  of  his  persecution 
Vary  much  in  indefinitcncss.  He  often  never  fixes  the  direct 
btone  upon  any  individual,  but  refers  to  his  pcrsecuton  as 
"they"  or  a  lodety,"  or  some  corporate  body  such  as 
"lawyers,"  "priests "or  "freemasons."  It  not  Infrequently 
happens  however,  that  su^dons  gradually  converge  upon 
some  hidlvldual  or  that  from  an  early  stage  of  the  disease  the 
patient  has,  generally  under  the  influence  of  haQudnatfens, 
ftied  the  origin  of  Us  trouble  upon  one  or  two  persona.  When 
this  takes  phce  the  matter  is  always  serious  from  the  point  of 
view  of  physical  danger  to  tbe  Inculpated  person,  especially 
If  the  patient  is  of  a  violent  or  vindictive  dispositioiu 

Tbe  persecutory  type  of  tbe  disease  may  persist  for  an  hideG- 
die  period— even  for  twenty  or  thirty  ycais-^lhont  any 
ditnge  except  for  tbe  impartanl  fact  that  remissions  in  tbe 
hitcnsity  of  the  symptoms  occur  from  time  to  time.  These 
remissions  may  be  so  marked  aatogjverise  to  tbe  bcKcf  that  the 
patient  has  recovered,  but  hi  true  paranoia  this  is  hardly  ever 
the  case,  and  sooner  or  later  the  persecution  begins  again  in  all 
iia  former  intensity. 

9.  AuMtioM  Pvanoia. — After  a  long  period  of  persecution 
k  change  En  the  symptoms  may  set  In,  in  some  cases,  and  the 
Intensity  (rf  the  balludnations  nuy  become  modified.  At  the 
•ame  time  delusions  of  grandeur  be^  to  appear,  at  first  faintly, 
but  gradmUy  they  increase  in  force  untH  ihty  ultimately 
supplani  the  delurions  of  peraecation.  At  the  same  time  the 
hallucinations  of  a  disagreeable  nature  fade  away  and  are 
replaced  by  auditory  haHucinations  conlnrmable  to  the  new 
ddutions  of  grandeur.  Undoubtedly,  however,  thb  form  of 
paranoia  may  commence,  so  far  as  can  be  observed,  wiih 
dduslonB  of  grandeur,  In  which  case  there  is  seldom  or  never 
a  transformation  of  the  penonallty  or  of  the  delusions  from 
grandeur  to  persecution,  altbough  delorions  of  persecution 
may  engraft  themselves  or  nm  side  by  side  with  the  predoml- 
Mntanhttloosdelnaions.  • 

The  emotional  basis  of  ambltloca  pmnoia  Is  pride,  and  every 


phase  of  human  vaidty  and  aspiration  b  represented  in  the 
delusions  of  the  patients,  llicre  b  moreover  conaidcrabty 
less  logical  acumen  displayed  in  the  czpbnationa  of  tltdr  bdiA 
by  such  patients  tban  in  tbe  case  ti  the  subjects  of  penKutioo. 
Uany  of  them  aflcct  to  be  the  descendants  of  bistoiical  pcfai»> 
ages  without  any  regard  for  accurate  genealogical  dctaiL 
have  no  compunctioo  in  disovniiu  their  natural  parents  oc 
explaining  that  they  have  been  "  changed  in  their  cradles  "  in 
order  to  account  (or  the  fact  that  they  are  of  exalted  or  evtn  ol 
royal  birth.  Dominated  by  such  beUefs  patanoiacs  have  htat 
kno«-n  to  travel  all  over  the  world  in  search  of  confimiaiion  of 
thdr  delusions.  It  is  people  of  this  kind  who  drop  into  the  ean 
of  confiding  strangers  vague  hints  as  to  their  exalted  origin  and 
kindred,  ad  -who  malie  deqicrate  and  occasionally  abnnicg 
atlempts  to  force  thdr  way  into  the  presenccof  joinccs  ana 
rulers.  The  sphere  of  rdigion  affords  an  endless  field  for  the 
ambitious  paranoiacs  and  some  of  them  may  even  aspire  to 
divine  autbority,  but  as  a  rule  tbe  true  paranoiac  does  not  lose 
touch  with  earth.  The  more  ctlnvagant  ddusions  of  penona 
wbo  can  iheniiehes'hy  <Uvine  names  and  assume  omiUpoteni 
attributes  are  vsually  found  in  patients  who  have  passed  throni^ 
acute  atucks  of  insanity  au<^  as  nonla  or  dementia  pnecos 
and  are  mentally  enfeebled. 

A  not  uncommon  form  of  paiaada  combining  both  ambltioa 
and  persecuttoa  Ik  when  the  subject  believes  that  be  ii  a  nia 
of  unbounded  wealth  or  power,  of  the  rights  to  which  he  ii, 
however,  deprived  by  the  machinations  of  hb  enemies.  These 
patients  frequently  obtain  tbe  knowledge  on  which  ibcy  base 
their  ddusious  throni^  auditory  hallucinatMHii.  Thiiy  an 
often  so  troublesome,  threatening  and  pcr^tent  In  their  detcs- 
mination  to  obtain  redress  for  their  imagined  wrongs,  that  tbey 
have  to  be  forcibly  detained  in  asylums  in  the  public  inlensi. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  ambitious  paranoiac  is  not  trouUe- 
Bomc,  but  cabn,  dignified,  sdf-possexted,  and  reserved  on  the 
subject  of  his  delusions.  He  Is  UfuaOy  capable  <^  reaaoiung  as 
correctly  and  of  performing  work  as  efficiently  as  ordfnaty 
people.  Many  of  tlicm,  however,  while  living  in  society  an 
liable  to  give  exprcsuon  to  their  delusions  under  (he  inflneacc 
of  ezdtement,  or  to  bdiave  so  strangely  snd  unconvoitiooally 
on '  unsuiubtc  occasions  as  to  render  their  scduskw  either 
necessary  or  highly  deurable. 

3.  Analory  Paranoia. — A  distinguishing  feature  of  thb  fona 
of  paranoia  b  that  the  subjects  an  chivalrous  and  Idealistic 
in  their  love.  Some  of  them  believe  that  they  have  been 
"  mystically  "  married  to  a  peisan  of  the  iqiposite  sex  usuaDy 
in  a  prominent  todal  podtioD.  The  fact  that  tbey  may  have 
never  spoken  to  or  perhaps  never  seen  the  person  in  question  ia 
immatcriaL  Tbe  conviction  that  their  love  b  redprocated  and 
the  relationship  understood  by  the  other  party  is  unshakable, 
and  b  usually  based  upon  suppoutibiu  ^hat  to  a  normal  naiad 
would  appear  dthcr  trivial  or  wholly  unreal  The  object  e( 
affection,  if  not  mythical  or  of  too  exalted  a  position  to  be 
approached,  b  not  infrequently  persecuted  by  the  admirer,  wlu 
takes  every  opportunity  of  obtruding  personally  or  by  letter 
the  evidences  of  an  ardent  adoration.  Tbe  situation  thus 
created  can  easily  become  complicated  and  embarrassing  before 
it  IS  realised  that  the  persistent  wooer  b  insane. 

The  failure  ol  their  schemes  or  repeated  repulsCs  may,  in 
the  case  of  some  patients,  originate  ddusions  of  peraecutioB 
directed,  not  against  the  objca  of  affection,  but  a^unst  those 
who  are  supposed  to  have  ainq>ired  to  prevent  the  success  o{ 
the  patient's  desires.  Under  the  influence  of  these  ddusaoas 
of  persecution  tbe  patient  may  lose  self-contnd  and  retort  to 
violence  against  his  supposed  persecutors. 

The  subjects  of  thb  form  of  paranoia  are  in  the  majoritj 
of  instances  unmarried  women  wdl  advanced  In  years  who  hav* 
led  irreproachable  lives,  or  men  of  a  romantic  dispodtioa  iiAe 
have  lived  thdr  mental  lives  more  jn  the  realm  of  chimeras  thaa 
In  the  region  of  real  facts.  TheddusionsintUstemofputiMat 
are  never  accompanied  by  balludnations. 

Cloady  alfied,  if  not  identical  with  amatocj  pwiaoEi.  b 
tbe  form  in  which  Jealmiqr  fms  Oe  bads  ol  BMUd  iMVKaBM 
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^nt&  Or'iritliMt  clefitihedeltiidMis.  T&etnbjert'biim^ 
in  mental  nsoiirce,  but  proud,  vfndfetlve  u4  su^ciaus.  It 
Is  emlnentTy  a  condition  which  arises  spootaneoudy  in  certain 
persona  whose  mental  conititutioD  is  ot  the  paranoiac  type,  i.e. 
persons  who  are  naturally  credulfus,  in^tical  and  suspicious. 
The  subjects  are  extntordinarily  assiduous  iii  watching  the 
objects  of  their  jeakmnr,  whether  husbands,  wives  or  sweelheans. 
Their  conduct  in  this  respect  is  ferlile  in  producing  doneslic 
dispeace  and  unhapfnness,  and  in  the  case  of  umnarricd  persons 
io  creating  complicated  qr  delicate  situations.   It  not  infre- 
quently happens,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  class  of  amatory 
paranoiacs,  that  delusions  of  persecution  establish  themselves, 
usually  directed  towards  persons  who  are  believed  to  have 
secured  the  affections  of  tbe  object  of  jealousy.    The  disease 
then  follows  the  ordinary  course  of  the  insanity  ofpersecution 
but  usually  without  haUucinattons  of  the  senses.  Tm  subjects 
are  hi^Uy  dangerous  and  viotent.    Under  the  influence  of 
their  dduslons  murder  and  even  mutilation  mav  be  testnted 
to  by  tbe  nale.  Mid  p(ri»JUtv  or  vitiid'tluowlng  by  the  female 
subjects. 

I  4.  IMipoia  Paranoia  (paranvia  querulans).— Tbe  dJi^cal  form 
of  litigious  paranoia  presents  uniform  cluncterbtic  features 
which  are  reccgnized  in  every  d^dliaed  community.  The  basic 
1  emotion  b  vanity,  but  added  to  thftt  b  a  strong  element  both  of 
acquisitiveness  and  avarice.  Moreover  the  subjects  are,  as 
regards  character,  pei^tent,  opinionalive  and  stubborn.  When 
these  qualities  are  superadded  to  a  mind  of  the  paranoiac  type, 
which  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  more  influenced  by  the  passions 
or  eraotlons  than  by  ordinary  rational  considerations,  it  can 
readily  be  a^redal^  that  the  subjects  arc  capable  of  creating 
I  difficulties  and  anxieties  which  sooner  or  later  may  lead  to 
their  forcible  seclusion  in  the  interests  of  social  order. 

It  b  important  to  observe  that  the  rights  such  people  lay 
,     daim  to  or  the  wrongs  they  complain  of  may  not  necxssarlly  he 
,     imaginary.    But,  whether  imaginary  or  real,  the  statement  of 
their  case  b  always  made  to  rest  upon  some  foundation  of  fad, 
^     and  b  moreover  presented,  If  not  with  ability,  at  any  rate  with 
forensic  skUl  and  plausibiUty.  As  the  litigants  ate  persona  of 
one  idea,  and  only  capable  ot  seeing  one  side  of  the  case— their 
own — arid  as  they  are  actuated  by  conidctlMu  which  preclude 
feelings  of  delicacy  or  diffidence,  they  ultimately  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  hearing  in  a  court  of  law  under  circumstances  which 
would  have  discouraged  any  normal  Individual   Once' in  the 
'     law  courts  their  doom  is  sealed.   Neither  the  loss  of  the  case 
nor  the  payment  of  heavy  expenses  have  any  effect  in  dishearten- 
ing the  liUgant,  who  carries  his  suit  from  court  to  court  until 
the  methods  o(  legal  appeal  are  exbaustcd.  The  suit  may  be 
'      rabed  igain  and  again  On  wne  aide  issue,  sT  some  different 
legal  actioo  may  be  iaitbted.  In  ipite  iS  the  alienstloii.of  the 
sympathy  of  Ids  rebtions  and  the  advice  of  bb  friends  and 
lawyers  the  paranoiac  continues  his  futtle  litigation  In  the  firm 
belief  that  he  is  only  defending  himsiilf  Ihim  fraud  or  seeking  to 
regain  his  just  rights.  After  exhausting  his  nieans  and  perhaps 
'      tlwie  of  Us  famfly  and  finding  hlemlf  maUe  to  continue 
to  litigate  to  tbe  same  advsnfcige'  as  fwmerly,  ddoskms  of 
persecution  begin  to  establish  themselves.    He  accuses  the 
)udgts  ol  comption,  the  lawyers  of  being  in  tbe  pay  of  his  enemies 
and  imapnes  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  him  front 
obtaining  justion.  One  «t-two  things  usually  happens  at  iMt 
stage.  Thou(^  well  vened  in  legal  procedure  he  may  one  day 
lose  seir-cfintrd  and  resort  to  threats  of  vToIence;  He  b  then 
probably  arrested  and  may  on  examination  be  found  insane 
and  cmnmitted  to  tn  aqAun.  Another  not  nncomroon  result 
fa  that  findlBC  UhkU  WKMidted  ia  a  csuii  «f  Isw  be'comnlu 
t  tcdinicil  assault  upon,  it  may  be,  some  hig^  UgH  functionary, 
or  OD  some  person  in  a  prominent  social  position,'  with  the  object 
'       of  securing  an  opportunity  of  directing  public  attention  to  his 
giievaiicea  Tbe  only  result  is,  as  in  tbe  iorroer  Instance,  his 
Bcdkal  certification  and  incarantim. 
'         Fsrasob  fa  generally  a  bopdess  ifiactlon  horn  tbe  pc^t  of 
riew  of  cecoveiy.  Vnm  «luLt  has  been  stated  leguding  lu 
geoab  and  slow  dovelopmcM  it  is  apparent  that  no  form  of 


ordinary  medleal  treatment  can  be  of  the  least  svdt  Io  ntoiBfyfaig 

its  symptoms.  Tbe  best  that  can  be  done  in  the  iiiteresu  of 
the  patients  b  to  pbce  them  In  sorroundiogs  where  they  can 
be  shielded  from  iiiftuenoes  which  aggravate  thnr  delusions  and 
in  other  respects  to  make  their  unfortunate  lot  aa  r'*'t"f  and 
as  easy  to  endue  as  pusaibk. 

As  has  been  frequently  stated,  the  subjects  of  most  forms  <A 
paranoia  are  tiaUe  to  commit  crime,  usually  of  vtolqice,  whidi 
may  lead  to  their  being  tried  foe  assault  or  murder.  The  quea- 
tion  of  their  le^jonsibility  before  tbe  law  b  therefore  one  of  tlw 
firuiBportance  (see  also  iNSAVirviidw).  The  famous  case  of 
McHaghten,  tried  in  1843  fo^  the  murder  of  hfr  Drummond, 
private  secretary  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.is,  in  thbconnexioa,  highly 
important,  (or  McNaghten  was  a  typical  panuuiac  laliauring 
under  delusions  of  persecution,  and  hu  case  fonnod  the  basb 
of  the  famous  deliverance  of  the  judges  in  tlie  House  of  Lords, 
in  the  same  ytiar,  on  the  general  question  of  criminal  lespuui- 
bility  in  insanity.  Answer  4  of  the  judRes'  ddiverance  contains 
the  following  statement  of  bw:  If  '  he  bbours  under  such 
Par/iat  delusion  only  and  b  not  im  otfer  retptcU  mmm  we 
think  he  must  be  considered  in  the  same  stuation  as  to  rrninnsi 
bilily  as  if  the  facts  to  which  tbe  delusion  exists  were  real.  Foe 
example  if  under  the  influence  of  tua  delusion  be  siqipoees 
another  man  to  be  in  tbe  act  of  attempting  to  uke  away  hb 
lifo,  and  he  kilb  that  man,  as  be  supposes,  in  self-defenc^  its 
would  be  exempt  from  punishment.  U  hu  ddu^on  was  that 
the  deceased  iutd  inflicted  a  serious  injury  to  hb  character  and 
fortune,  and  he  killed  him  in  revenge  for  such  supposed  injury, 
he  would  be  Ibbb  to  puotilinienL" 

In  considering  thb  deliverance  it  must  be  remembered  thaf 
it  was  given  under  the  influence  of  the  enormous  public  interest 
created  by  the  McNaghUn  trlaL  It  has  also  to  be  rementiMed 
that  in  a  criminal  court  the  term  responsibility  means  liabiUty 
to  legal  punishment.  The  dktum  laid  down  in  answer  4  b 
open  to  several  objections,  (i)  It  b  based  upon  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  a  person  may  be  insane  on  one  pf»nt  and  sane 
on  every  other.  This  b  a  loose  popular  bllacy  for  which  there 
b  no  foundation  in  clinical  metUdne.  The  systcnutization 
of  a  detuaioo  Involves,  as  has  been  pcdnted  out,  the  whole 
personality  and  offecu  emotion,  intellect  and  ooitduct.  The 
human  mind  b  not  divided  into  mutually  exclusive  compart- 
ments, but  b  one  indivisible  whole  Uable  to  be  profotindly 
modified  ia  its  relation  to  iu  environment  acoonUng  b>  the 
emotional  strength  of  the  predominant  morlnd  concepts,  {a) 
It  does  not  take  Into  account  the  pathological  diminution  o( 
the  power  of  self-contrd.  Tbe  influence  of  continued  delu«ons 
of  persecution,  especially  if  accompanied  by  paiaful  hallucina- 
tions, undermines  the  power  of  self-control  and  tends  ultimately 
to  reduce  tbe  subject  towards  the  condition  of  an  automaton 
which  reacts  ceflexly  and  blindly  to  the  inq>ulse  of  the  momenL 
(3)  The  opiruon  b  fitrther  at  fault  in  so  far  as  it  assumes  that  the 
test  of  nsponsibility  rests  upon  the  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  implies  the  power  to  do  right  and  to  avoid  wrong, 
an  assumption  wbich  b  very  far  from  tbe  truth  when  applied 
to  the  Insane.  The  numba  of  insane  crimtnah  who  possess 
no  theoretical  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  b  very  few  indeed, 
so  few  that  for  practical  purposes  they  may  be  disregarded. 
.  The  true  paranoiac  b  a  penon.  of  an  anomalffus  mental 
coitstittttion  apart  from  hb  insanity;  althou^  he  ouy  to  out- 
ward appeaiaoces  be  able,  on  occasion,  to  converse  or  to  act 
rationally,  the  moment  he  b  dominated  by  hb  delusions  he 
becomes  not  partially  but  wholly  insane;  when  in  addition  his 
mind  b  diuntcted  by  ideas  of  persecutitn  or  hallucinations,  ot 
both,  he  becomes  potentially  capable  of  committing  crune,  not 
because  any  Inherent  vicious  {Htqpensity  but  in  virtue  of  bb 
insanity.  There  b  therefore  no  middle  course,  from  the  medical 
point  of  view,  in  respect  to  the  criminal  respoosibilily  of  the 
subjects  of  paranoia;  they  are  all  insane  wholly,  not  partially, 
and  should  only  be  dealt  with  as  persons  of  unsound  mind. 

See  Bfanchi,  Tttlbtck  at  Insanity  (Eim.  tram.,  iao6>;  CloostDO. 
Mtnta  DitMtn  (6th  i^.);  KnSt-EbS«,  T4xAeok  «r  Jmtamity 
(Aaacriew  trant.,  1904);  Kiacpelia,  FtyaialHt  (fiib  ed»  Leiprig. 
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t899)t  MscwML  U  Daitt-Oimtkiu  (PaiiL  iSoo);  Smrart  Puoo. 
Fiycmctrt  (PklUdelphU.  190s):  P«rcy  Soitk.  "Patsaoia,"  la 
Jeum.  ofUeiOal  Scitnu  (1904),  p.  607.  (J.  Mm.) 

PABAPn  (lul.  panftU4t,  St.  parapa,  itmn  pva,  impentive 
«i  lt«t.  parare,  to  cover,  dcfciid,  and  petto,  brout,  Lat.  peetut; 
the  Geraun  word  b  Bnuhtelir),  «  dmuf  wall  along  the  edge 
of  a  roof,  or  nnutd  a  lead  flat,  tmtx  walh^  &c.,  to  ptevent 
persons  from  falting  over,  and  as  a  pratection  to  the  defendcn 
In  case  of  a  siege.  Parapets  are  either  plain,  embattled,  perfor- 
ated or  panelled.  The  last  two  are  fotmd  in  aU  styles  except 
the  Romanesque.  Plain  parapets  are  simply  pcHtlans  d  the 
mD  genetaUy  overhanging  a  littk,  with  a  ctping  at  the  top  and 
cerM  ubie  below.  Embattled  parapets  arc  sometfanea  panelled, 
bat  eftener  pierced  for  the  discharge  <rf  snows,  &c  Perforated 
parapets  are  pierced  in  various  device*— as  circles,  trefofls, 
quatrefoas  and  other  designs— so  that  the  light  is  seen  tbrooi^. 
Panelled  parapets  are  tbOw  onuunented  by  a  series  of  panels, 
either  oblong  or  square,  wd  more  or  lesi  enridted,  but  are 
Bot  perforated.  Tliese  are  common  In  the  Decorated  and 
Perpendicular  periodB. 

fARAPHBRMAlU  (Lat.  paraphmutia,  tc  Com,  from  Cr. 
npMVM;  npA,  beride,  and  ^cpi^i  dower),  a  term  origina|,Iy 
of  KoBUU  law,  rignlfyfng  all  the  property  which  %  married 
woman  who  was  mi  Jwii  hdd  apart  from  ber  dower  (dot). 
A  husband  could  not  deal  with  such  eicept  with  bis  wife's 
consent  Modem  systems  oi  law,  which  are  based  on  the 
Roman,  mainly  IMIow  the  same  prfndpte,  and  the  word  preserves 
ha  dd  meaning.  In  Engjisb  and  Scottish  law  the  term  Is 
confined  to  articles  of  Jewelry,  dieas  and  other  purely  personal 
things,  Ih-  the  law  relating  to  whkh  see  HtrsBAMO  akd  Wits. 
The  word  h  also  used  In  a  general  sense  of  accessories,  external 
equipment,  cumbersome  or  showy  trappings. 

PARAPHRASE  (Gr.  ropd^paoir,  from  rapafpifeir,  to  relate 
flomething  In  difioent  wc«ds,  npi,  beside,  and  i^fiiftt*,  wpttk, 
tell),  a  rendering  Into  other  words  of  a  passage  In  prose  or  verae, 
living  the  sense  in  a  fuller,  simpler  or  dearer  fashion,  also  a  free 
translation  or  adaptation  of  a  passage  in  a  foreign  language. 
Tilt  term  Is  ^>ecifically  used  in  the  Scottish  and  other  Presby- 
tcrian  churches  of  metrical  versions  for  tinging  of  certain 
pasaages  of  the  Bible. 

PARASCniUM  (Gr.  npamfnor).  In  *  Orcck  theatre,  the 
waD  on  either  aide  of  the  stage,  reacUng  from  the  back  wall 
(ffnfril)  to  the  orchestra. 

PARASm  \(Fn>m  Or.  npi,  beside,  o-Troi  food),  UteraSy 
"  mcM-mate,"  ■  term  originally  conveying  no  idea  of  reproach 
or  contempt,  as  In  later  times.  The  caily  pantites  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  religious  and  dvil.  The  former  were 
assistants  of  the  priests,  thdr  chief  duty  bdng  to  collect  the 
com  dues  which  were  contributed  1^^  the  farmers  of  the  temple 
lands  or  which  came  In  tiora  other  sources  (Atbenaeus  tL  a3s; 
Pollui  vi  35).  ContidcraUe  obscurity  exists  as  to  their  other 
functions,  but  they  seera  to  have  been  dtargcd  with  providing 
food  for  the  visitors  to  the  temples,  with  the  care  of  certain 
offerings,  and  with  the  amngement  of  the  sacrificial  banquets. 
In  Attica  the  parasites  appear  to  have  bem  confined  to  certain 
demes  (Achainae,  Diomeia),  and  were  appointed  by  the  demes  to 
which  the  temples  bdonged.  The  "  dvil "  parasites  were  a  dass 
of  persons  who  received  invitations  to  dine  In  the  prylaiKum 
and  subsequently  in  the  IkeUt)  aa  distinguiifaed  from  those 
who  had  the  right  to  dine  there  tt  ofieh.  An  entirely  different 
meaning  ("  sponger  ")  became  attached  to  die  word  from  tlie 
character  introduced  hito  the  Middle  and  New  Comedy,  first  by 
Alexis,  and  firmly  established  by  DlphUus.  The  chief  object 
of  thb  class  of  parasites  was  a  good  dinner,  for  which  they 
were  readjr  to  submit  to  ahnost  any  humiliation.  Numerous 
exam  pies  occur  In  Uw  comedies  of  Hautus;  and  Aldphron  and 
Atheaaeus  (vl.  ij6  sqq.)  give  instances  of  the  insults  they  had 
to  put  up  with  at  the  hands  of  both  host  and  gucfts.  Some  of 
tbeiu  i^ayed  the  pan  of  profcsuonal  jesters  i^Skt  the  later 
buffoons  and  court  fixds).  and  kept  cdlectians  of  wittidsms 
leadj  for  we  at  thcfr  pMrans'  tabic;  othett  idled  upon  flattery, 
others  apin  condescended  to  the  moat  degrading  devlcci 
(nutatdi.  Ih  adtUttn,  sj;  Dt  timaHn*  fawmm,  17).  The 


lata  pntarite,  ftoa  meanfaig  a  "  hameroo,"  hm  htm 

ferred  to  any  living  creature  which  lives  on  another  one. 

Sec  Juvenal  v.  170  with  J.  E.  B.  Mavor't  note,  and  theexhanMiv« 
anicleby  M.  H.  Meier  In  ErtchaadCruber's^UxfaeiiwEiuye/a^AAc. 

PARASITIC  DISEASES.  It  has  long  been  recogniicd  that 
various  specific  psthologica]  conditions  are  due  to  the  prescnae 
and  action  of  parasites  (fee  PARAStnsM)  In  die  Imnaa  body, 
but  In  fecent  yeats  the  part  played  in  tlw  causation  «f  the 
so<aIled  infective  diseases  bf  various  members  of  the  Schinv 
mycelcs — fission  fungi — and  by  Protozoan  and  other  animal 
parasites  has  been  more  widely  and  more  thoroughly  investigated 
<see  'Bactbuoioct).  The  knowledge  gained  has  not  oa^ 
modified  our  conception  of  the  pathology  of  these  diseases,  bat 
has  had  a  inosi  important  btfluence  upon  our  methods  of  Irent- 
ment  of  sufferen,  both  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  com- 
munities. For  cKtiical  and  other  details  of  the  diseases  nentioBcd 
In  the  fdknring  dassificatkm,  tec  the  separate  anklet  on  thcsa; 
the  present  article  is  concerned  tnalnN  with  tmportant  modem 
discoveries  aa  regards  aetiology  and  pathology.  In  certain 
cases  Indeed  the  aetiology  Is  still  obscure.  Thus,  according  10 
Guamleri,  and  CouncUnun  &  Calkins,  there  b  asaodated  with 
vacdnia  and  with  antall-pca  a  Protozoan  paiailte,  CylmytUt 
vtrietct.  Guar.  Thli  paratite  is  described  at  present  fn  the 
cytoplasm  of  the  siraiified  epitheh'um  of  the  skhi  and  mucoos 
membranes  In  cases  of  vaccinia,  but  In  the  nudd  of  the  same 
cells  In  cases  of  variola  or  small<pox,  whilst  It  Is  suggested  that 
there  may  be  «  tbiid  phase  (rf  ctistence,  not  yet  denoutntcdi. 
In  wMdi  it  occurs  as  minute  qmes  or  germs  wUcJi  an  vety 
readily  carried  in  dust  and  by  air  currents  from  point  to  poiat. 
In  certain  other  conditions,  sudi  as  mumps,  dengue,  epatkinic 
drop9,  oriental  sore — with  whidi  the  LcI^roan-DoBovaa 
bodiea  {HtUmum  tnpUmm,  W^t)  are  aui^oted  to  be  doncly 
atiociated  tfiee  also  KOla-Our  bdow}— verruga,  ftunbocita 
or  yaws — with  which  is  commonly  associated  a  q^rochactc 
(CastcUanO  tnd  a  spedal  micrococcus  (Pierez,  Nicholls) — aitd 
beri'beri,  the  disease  may  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  specific 
micro«rgaid«ni,  though  at  yet  tt  bat  not  been  poitible  to 
drmoHttnOe  any  aethrio^ca  icIatiOnsUp  between  any  Bicio> 
organisms  found  and  the  q>ecial  disuse.  Such  diseases  as 
haemoglobinuric  fever  or  black-water  fever,  which  are  also 
presumably  parasitic  diseases,  are  probably  associated  directly 
with  malaria;  this  supposition  is  the  note  ptobabk  in  that  both 
of  these  are  recognized  at  occurring  ipedally  in  those  patients 
who  have  been  weakened  by  malaria. 

The  following  classification  is  based  partly  upon  the  biological 
relations  of  the  parasites  and  partly  on  the  pathological  pheno- 
mena of  Individual  diseases: — 

A.— Mteaaot  dno  to  Vegetable  Pararilsa 
I.— To  ScHBOHvctTBS,  Bactsma  ou  Fissioii  Fmm 
1.  Cswed  By  lit  PytgenttU  Uieneoctt. 
Suppontlon  and  Septlcacnua.  Eiyitpelask 


aupponi   

Infective  Endocarditis.  Gonorrhoea. 

a.  CmuiiifSptci/kSadaL 
MMriiiatetfMAvM 

Cholera.  IofectI\-e  MenipgHia. 

Typhoid  Fever  Influenza. 

Malta  Fever.  Yettow  Fever  and  VMTtlXtmK. 

RelapMng  Fever.  Dipfathetia. 

Ptogue.  Tetanus. 

FaeumoniL 

(•)  Jlen  Cftraa*  faJbctfr*  Mm«m*  Utew  fMsik*). 

Tuberculotia.  Claoders.  Lcpsoay 

II.— To  Uiont  VtcBTULi  PAKAatTta. 
ActiDomycoMi,  Madura  Foot,  AspcrgiUosiB  and  other  U; 

B.— Diseaaes  due  to  Animal  Parasites. 
I.— TD  PaoTOWA. 
Malaria.  KAb-isar. 
Amoebic  Dysentenr.  Tsetse^  Disease 

Haennriabinuric  Paver.  Sleepag  SicfcnesAi 

SypUEt. 

II.— To  OTint  Animal  Paustm. 
nkii*4a,ac. 
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PARASITIC  DISEASES 


cobiUmUod  wUb  otbOT  nipnlwi  It  ha*  btm  obwrved  that 
wmioui  tnd  otbtr  mallgnSBt  tumonn  'ppMr  lo  recede  unikr 
■A  BlUek  of  er/ilpelu,  and  ceiuia  caaca  bava  bean  lecoidad 
^  bolk  Fahlabra  and  Coiey  in  which  complete  ccaaalton  of 
giowth  ud  dagroantion  ot  the  tuiDour  have  fdlovcd  auch  an 
•llBCk.  Aa  iha  atreptococcua  of  crydpclaa  can  be  iioUted  and 
powa  In  pure  cullure  In  brolh,  It  «aa  tltought  hy  thcae  obaervcn 
that  a  aubculanaoui  ln)ecliaa  «f  auch  a  cdlivaikm  migbl  be  of 
value  In  the  Ireatmeat  of  caocerotn  lumourt.  No  difficulty  was 
nperlenced  In  aelUng  up  cryalpeUa  by  Inoculation,  but  In  lomt 
caict  the  pioccia  wu  to  acute  that  the  remedy  was  man  fatal 
than  (be  dlMaw.  lliavinitcnceof  theilTeptococcuaof  erydpdai, 
aa  polnled  out  by  Fahleiaen  and  Colqr,  li  (roatly  exalted  when 
the  cocrua  la  grown  alon(>lde  the  Botdlia  prodigiona  and 
certain  other  aapraphytic  organiaisa  which  flouriih  at  the  body- 
temperature.  It  ia  an  eailcr  natter  lo  control  the  action  of  a 
noB* multiplying  polaon,  even  though  eicoedlnfly  active,  than 
o(  one  apable,  under  (avountblo  condlUotia,  of  producing  ui 
tndcKnlte  amount  of  cvan  a  weaker  pcdioii.  The  eryalpdatou* 
vlrua  having  been  raited  touhigk»do(reeof  activity  at  poesible 
by  cultivating  It  along  wifh  the  BatiUta  prodi^otiu^ht 
badllut  of "  blee<ling  "  bread— in  brolh,  la  killed  by  beat,  and  the 
reiulling  lluid,  which  conlalnt  a  quantity  of  the  lode  aubuaoeea 
that  att  up  the  characterlailc  atyilpelttoua  changca,  it  utlUsed 
tor  the  production  of  an  InflammKlory  proceaa— which  ciu  now 
be  accuralrly  conlroUed,  and  which  ia  aald  to  b«  very  bencfidal 
In  the  treatment  ot  Gcrlaln  maHgriMU  tumotua.  The  accurate 
dFtermlnallon  of  tha  aetiology  of  eryiipeUa  hat  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  tdeoiiric  method  of  treatment  of  the  dlaeaae. 
The  SmptHtwu  mytipd^  it  found,  not  apedally  in  the  aooe 
in  whidi  InlUmmatton  haa  become  evident,  but  In  the  tlatuet 
ouliide  iMa  imm:  In  fact,  the  alreptococd  appear  to  be  nasi 
numcraui  In  the  lymphailciof  the  iluuce  In  wbkh  tharelalktk 
change.  BefoK  tha  appearancs  of  any  red  new  there  It  *  dilata- 
llon  of  lha  lynph  apace*  wttk  fluid,  and  the  tiiauet  betooM 
allghlly  •odematMa,  Aa  looiu  howcvct^  at  tha  dittcnaioa  of 
vwaelt  tnd  the  emlgrUton  of  leucocyte*,  with  the  accompaaying 
•welUnc  and  itdneta.  become  marked,  the  Ureptococd  ditAKWkr 
or  are  Imperierily  atnlned — ihey  an  vndcrgQias  dctenenlive 
changM— ih*  InfUmmatofr  "  laactlon  "  iKiutiUlr  bdHi  aMA- 
dent  to  bring  about  Ihia  nwdL 

If  h  wore  poaAte  lo  Mt  «p  the  mmm  noctfon  oatAle  the 
■dvamlng  rtiMMecoccI  wight  not  n  bartiat  be  r^ied  agaiMt  their 
Mvancv.'  ThH  theory  w«*  tnicd  on  anioMh,  and  h  wat  found 
thai  the  apfMimttan  ot  tadtne.  oil  at  mntard.  cnmharldct  and  dmibr 
I«hrlKVnt«  wnutd  pfeveM  the  advencv  ot  certain  ndcto-onatdinM. 

tienti  with  the  mou 


tiMimtM  wm*  apfilM  Is  etytipclatOBa  patiet 
aatialMtoty  r«Mili,  lb*  dMcod  o(  (be  diMa«e  being  prrvratcd  when. 
•XTT  ihe  (nnr  ol  inlhtmnMiion  wh  cxtmkd  o\v«  ■  •uAkknily  wMe 
an-a.  TV  nwrt  rinring  "  el  the  ted  patch  by  niltaic  «*  ^vrr 
or  mrae  Mhct  timtlar  (mnnt.  *•  at  «oe  lime  rrrommmM.  it  net 


MithiWM;  4i  I*  nuiwary  that  the  eentttta  theuM  extend  for  mwe 
hntfd>*itebmandilmatiowhkfci>«an^»wcecclhawlwdy 
adwKM. 

ginwiteaa.  A  MfciB  Bepnha,  the  coooooccus,  b  the 
Wm  «l  awwtHwWk  It  h  bwid  in  the  pot  of  the  nreUun 
utd  in  the  «o«}MKtiwn  lying  between  the  epitbdial  ocflt.  whcic 
It  Kta  lap  La«^diiabh  Wriutioa  aad  caqdatioai  it  ocraa  in  the 
tuM  ot  (aiarts  el  paiieMt  aCcctcd  with  goooiibecal  arUuka; 
rtw  in  iW  ptiwrittc  e<«iioa  nwd  in  the  wtetatiat  of  tommhocnl 
f«4c<canliii&  It  it  a  tmafl  diplococcvi  the  ckwKnuof  which 
tn  rtMtceM«l  or  i%h<ty  coMave  dida  nyed  M  oM  Mwtbtr. 
tbm.  AvUinc  traattmiety,  aaiwHimB*  form  temdt.  They  are 
Wwd  in  katiR  nwhera.  vwaDy  in  the  kwcocytca,  ndheran  lo 
the  nAhtlMl  calt  or  lyin(  (r«.  They  ttain  mdiy  with  the 
ti*w>  anttne  ^yea,  hat  Woe  thia  Main  when  iiwMcd  fay  Gnai\ 
method  Tlw  (eeicioocrwt  it  hnft  icmvv  on  hMann  Uood^oerwni 
p«m4  wkh  agar  tWrithewn*.  ihnngh  k  pM»  otdhucy 
aeMMM  Uaod^Mvwm  or  on  bleed  asnr  like  the  pinniiiB 
oecrm,  ft  eonn  tin  <m.  nvtiKy  hJaw  tlw  tighlh  or  iinih  oai*. 
wnlr«*  nmocwhtiowa  M*  wnta  It  lai«na  «  WBm*amfanm. 
dnJ.-ltbe  ((wwtb.  «*ih  aeanmhM  iffefrihr  iMpn^  or  with 
WN>»I  peoce^WL  fwnvnK  owl  hgawl  the  atM  cabwy.  It  ncb 
^  nana  el  twan^  which  luv«  ben  tnaid  to  net  i«i  iaiuu«e 


rhimn  irhM  lii|mad  ullhiianlii  pi— iwl.  Inn  ihi 
f  hamber  oi  iho  eye  of  tha  labbit. 

a.  Cautti  hy  Sptafc  BotXL 
U>  AoM  ti^itm  Aatraw 
Oulvc—la  1S84  Koch,  in  the  report  of  the  GemaB  Chahn 
Commistioo  In  Egypt  and  India,  brought  formid  omwlwiiri^ 
evidence  in  proof  tA  hit  contention  that  a  apecial  bacterinn  h 
the  cautal  agent  of  cbolcn;  subsequent  obterven  in  all  coontiiet 
in  which  chden  has  been  met  with  have  confirmed  Koch'i 
obaervailoB.  The  orgaidtm  described  It  the  "  coniu  "  bacilns 
or  vibrio,  one  of  the  tpitills,  which  usually  occurs  as  s  sli|^tly 
curved  rod  i  to  im  In  length  and  0-5  to  0-6^1  In  tUdcneaa.  Thoe 
comraa-abaped  rods  occur  singly  or  in  pairs;  they  nay  be  janted 
together  to  form  drdcs,  hoU-tirdes,  or  "  S  "-shaped  curves  (see 
Plate  II.  fig.  i}. 

In  cukivaiiona  In  cpcdaUy  pn^arad  media  they  may  be  m 
irouped'  at  to  form  long  wavy  or  ^ral  thresdt,  eadi  e(  which  may 
fwmade  up  o(  ten,  twenty,  or  even  ihinv,  of  the  shon  curved  vibrio*: 
In  the  itoola  of  cbolcta  patients,  eEpccially  during  [Tie  earlier  nun 
of  the  di*eaK,  they  are  found  in  contidcntAe  numben;  they  may  aha 
be  found  in  the  contcnti  ol  tho'lower  bowel  and  in  the  «tM»BmT 
of  the  miKwus  membmne  of  the  lowet  pert  of  the  wnall  latMiM. 
cqiecially  in  the  crypts  and  in  a-td  around  the  epuheliuat  Uaiiw 
the  foUktct.  It  is  lomctimet  difficult,  in  the  later  staec«  ot  the 
cHiesK,  to  obtain  ibete  oreanisnis  in  sufiiciently  laije  nomben  to  h« 
able  to  disitngiiiih  them  Cy  direct  micnMcopic  examtnatlDB,  but  by 
using  the  Dunfanr-Schotulius  method  they  can  be  deteoad  c«en 
when  prCKni  in  tmall  numbers.  A  quantity  of  faintly  aUsEae 
moat  broth,  witb3%otpcploncandl%coin[non  alt. is  inoculated 
with  some  of  the  contents  of  the  inteftlnc,  and  b  pbced  in  an 
incubator  at  a  tempcniuio  of  35'  Clor  about  twrtve  bourn,  when, 
if  any  cfaolecB  bocilK  are  peetcnt,  n  deUcMe  pellkle,  oewMt^ 
■ImtM  entirely  of  short  "  comma  "  bacilli,  appears  on  the  surlace. 
If  the  growth  be  allowed  to  continue,  the  bacilli  increase  in  leiwth, 
but  after  a  time  the  pclficle  it  {raduaily  lost,  the  cholera  orgaiusn 
bcinf  overxrown,  a>  it  were,  by  the  other  organlseas.  In  order  to 
obtsm  a  iNitv  ndtnra  of  the  cholera  bacillus,  remove  a  annB  (raf- 
ncoi  of  Ine  younf  Sim.  (hahe  it  up  ihorouvfaly  in  s  httle  brah.  Md 
then  Buike  ec1atinc-pi>(e  cultivation^  when  most  chatsctecwic 
Colonic*  appear  as  small  ercyiri)  or  wbite  points.  Ench  of  tk«, 
when  cxamioed  midcr  n  low-power  lens,  has  a  yellow  ttnce;  the 
matvins  are  wavy  or  crenatcd;  tha  anrface  is  granular  sm  W  a 
pectthar  ground-ehss  appearance;  araond  the  crowing  oohwf 
liquefaction  takes  place,  and  the  colony  gradual  buIu  to  the 
bottom  at  the  liqu^jing  area,  srhkh  now  *f 
The  ot^ntwn  grows  very  htxorfaotly  in 

it  gives  ri«  to  no  very  notseeable  altcrat  _  

be  iccognised  by  a  taint  aromatic  and  sniici^'awdl.  which  can 
scarcely  be  dittinfoiihed  from  thearamatic  nneU  of  themSkitmX, 
except  ny  the  moat  practised  nose. 

Tb«  cholera  badhta  m»y  icnaia  aSve  ia  wtar  for  torn: 
liate,  but  it  appears  to  be  his  rcatatant  than  aany  of  the  pnuc- 
factivt  and  asprophytic  organisms.  It  grows  better  in  n  i-Jinr 
aolutloB  (btackish  water)  than  in  perfectly  froh  walcr;  it 
toiaiihtthi  «rum  and  other  albumiaoat  flnids,  c^iedaDy  «te 
psfttoBaaait  pRtntt.  i« ^  p"~*  «f  fawim  prJ««-~.^  "-W  tr>m 
•PfNHi  to  wary  dincdy  with  iha  anoust  and  natan  «(  ife 
albnwwi  ptcMl  in  the  BUnerU  inBiim;  and  thoo^  U 
MM.  itadly  IB  the  prcacacc  of  peptaae,  il  apfieus  to  fonm  the 
■mat  eiialcat  peiaoa  whca  gmm  m  aone  form  at  oUw  <f 
cmde  dbmaea  to  whacfa  th«e  it  not  too  free  accent  el 
From  the  cqurimcntt  earned  oat  by  Koch.  Kicaii  and  Sicsurh. 
and  Macleod,  there  appean  to  be  do  doubt  that  the  bnhky 
staatscfa  and  intoiina  an  not  lawuctUc  hrrriyng  fnwiiwli  kr 
the  ihidma  bacSua  In  ifac  firu  ptaoe.  it  teqiarta  an  Ttsh^ 
■adinm  lor  iu  U  aad  active  dcvetofcM.  and  the  acid  foud 
in  a  hoatihy  rtomach  steent  to  c»t  an  ""Hiii^  ^letctwat 
iw<aB>Bt  apoB  iL  Second^,  it  appoaa  u>  be  ianpabhc  of 
dewda|riiC«npt  when  Ui  at  test,  sn  that  the  aciiwc  pKtitukk 
BMwtacat  of  the  taiestiae  iotcrfcrei  «£ih  its  iIiiiIhimi  m 
Moramc,  fe  fanaa  its  poissa  meat  easily  ia  the  pmcace  of  cxuk 
alboaeak  It  it  imeM^tinc  to  aaae  what  aa  important  bcan^ 
these  lacia  haw  m  the  prrsaaal  aad  ysml  qmd  cl  chdei» 
Uiae  tIMaiitics  the  chiitsa  batSB  mar  he  sajcctad  latA  tte 
siamtch  at  a  gmnonpit  widM  amj  rsansvatrea  ac 
erinpMaB  «t  chohna  nrnling  thdr  appcuaace.  fa 
heaUw  iadividaali  hnvt  f  tTiaa^t,  wiihoat  aagr  9 


now  appears  as  a  denr  riog. 
in  milk.  In  which,  howw. 
natmo)  its  prusiaa  oaaonlr 
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PARASITIC  DISBAR 


After  thm  or  bur  ham  there  k  iwriwJie  wmJBat       mm  p«ia; 

and  after  ten  hmin  a  rise  in  tempcntuic,  utuDy  not  very  anHwd. 
occurs.  Tbnc  Mpw  •oon  dHppear,  tad  M  Uw  end  of  tme  or  foor 
day*  the  kcwk)  ioiectiMi  m  Budc,  tuuatty  M  tke  iippwite  ade. 
Ttua  U  aho  fotlowecf  by  a  rue  of  temperature,  by  ■■dtin.  oain  aad 
local  icdneu:  tbetc,  however,  ai  before,  km  dm aad  Maw*  ao 
ill  c(T<v;(t  brhind.  A  guinea-pig  tteated  in  ihh  hMm  m  wm  iotmuae 
ai'.iiii->I  "Kill-  eight  or  tr.n  linn  the  Mbsl  doa*  of  ckataa  poiaM, 
ariit.  Ir.ini  .ill  >.tatUlics  iliat  can  be  obOhMda  a  ri^hf  pntaCtiM  fe 
tonlfrnil  ii|'in  iho  hunun  luing. 

Pfeiffff  li.und  ili.n  ulii  n  a  -iiiull  q^uantity  of  rhc  ra  io 
b  injeftci]  iiiii)  iliu  i-iTitonoi!  (.miy  'j(  a  h.^'.if 
immuTiizi'l  against  cholura  by  llaflkinf's  or  a  ^imiUr  mclhua, 
these  \'ibiioi  [apitliy  become  motionlcu  and  granulaft  thea  veiV 
mu-rh  Ewu1l<^n  and  iinally  "dUaolve."  Thu  ii  Icnown  aa  Pfeiffcr^ 
reaction.  A  timilar  rcacUoo  may  be  obtained  when  a  guaniity  of 
a  ctdtina  of  the  cboleta  vibrio  nSaad  with  Uw  Mmoi  dmved  (mm  a 


giiliiiiap%  hninaaiaed  apiMt  tta  skdkn  vfalo,  or  Uom  a  oaticat 
«o«valHceat  fnim  ibe  ifiiMe,  fa  lajectcd  Into  tke  prtiUMar cavity 
it  a  guinea  pig  not  lubjecicd  to  anv  prdiminary  tteatmeu:  anOa 
goinft  a  itep  lurlhcr,  it  was  fouoa  that  the  diacotutkM  of  the 
choten  vibrio  ia  brought  about  even  whea  the  muuua  of  v3>fio 
aadaMinkawklBatp^nba..  OM  " 


I  BvMenet  hat  been  ooOected  that  MHDa,  almoM  Identical  In 
•nicaraiioe  with  the  cholera  bactUiu.  may  be  present  In  water 
uid  In  healthy  atoob,  and  that  it  b  in  maty  cases  almost  Impos- 
■iUa  to  -dia^iade  between  theae  and  the  dudera  bacillus;  but 
•Ithou^  thoe  sfdriUa  may  inlerfete  vrith  the  diagnosis,  they  do 
not  invalidate  Koch's  main  contention,  that  a  qiecial  form  of 
the  comma  bacillus,  whidi  gives  a  compUu  pdup  of  reactions, 
is  the  cause  of  this  disease,  opedaUy  when  these  leaaions 
we  met  with  In  an  orgmism  'Aet  tomtt  from  tke  human  iaUaint, 
TjpkM  Aier.— <hir  hiformation  conccming  the  aetiology 
of  typhoid  (ever  was  laigdy  increased  dtirlng  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  iQth  centtuy.  In  1880  Eberth  and  Klebs  indepen- 
dently, and  in  i88a  Coats,  described  a  bsdllus  which  has  since 
been  found  to  be  intimacy  associated  with  typhoid  fever. 
This  organisro  (Plate  11.  fig.  4)  usually  appears  fat  the  form  of 
a  short  bacillus  from  i  to  3)1  in  length  and  0-5  too-jft  In  breadth; 
It  has  slightly  rounded  ends  and  Is  stained  at  the  poles;  It  may 
tlfO  occur  as  a  somewhat  longer  rod  more  equally  stained  through- 
out.  SwiDondbig  the  young  organism  are  numerotts  bng  and 
wen-formed  flag^a,  which  jbn  it  a  very  durwteristlc  appear- 
ance under  the  microscope.  At  present  there  b  no  evidence  that 
the  typhdd  bacillus  forms  spores.  These  bacilli  ate  found  in  the 
adenoid  loUicles  or  lymphatic  tissues  of  the  Intestine,  in  the 
mesenteric  glands,  in  the  ^leeo,  Uvtr  and  kidney^  and  may  abo 
be  detected  even  In  the  Biiitll  lymphoid  messes  In  the  lung  and 
In  the  post-typhoid  abscesses  formed  in  the  bones,  kidneys,  or 
other  parta  of  the  body;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
first  seen  by  von  Recklinghausen  in  1871  In  such  abscoaes. 
They  undoubtedly  occur  In  the  dejea  of  patienli  suffering 
from  typhoid  fCvcr,  whilst  In  recent  years  It  has  been  demon- 
slmted  that  they  may  abe  be  found  In  the  urine.  It  b  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  urine,  as  well  as  the  faeces,  may  be  the  vehicle 
by  means  of  which  the  disease  has  been  unwltt^igly  spread  in 
rrrlain  otherwise  tnex|dicable  outbreaks  o(  typhoid  fever, 
especially  aa  the  bnciltus  may  be  present  In  the  urine  when  the 
•cuie  stsge  o(  the  disease  has  gone  by,  and  when  it  has  been 
suumed  that,  as  the  patient  b  convalescent,  he  u  no  longer  a 
(4k:us  from  which  the  infection  may  be  spiead.  Easton  and 
Knox  found  tyfMd  badlll  in  the  urine  ol  ai%  c(  a  aeries  of 
their  typhoid  patienU. 

In  IWO  Kayier  dctnonitrated  what  had  prtvloudy  been  sumctcd, 
IMI  typhoid  badtti  may  permitt  (or  con*ideral>le  penodt  in 
ths  biH  duct  and  Rail  bladder,  whence  they  pan  into  the  intratinal 
tract  and  ai«  dlKbarged  with  the  evacuatwna.  I*atients  in  wlioni 
ihl«  tKcun  are  apoken  of  aa  "  typhoid  carrien."  Tbev  bcccw 
cunvaletceni  and  except  that  now  and  again  they  suRer  (roni  ilicbt 
aiuukt  of  diarrhoea  they  appear  to  be  perfectly  healthy.   It  has 


at  It*  hfiiihl.  Hence  Ihi-sr  tvphinil  c.irrieri  ate  esrrtiliiiEly  danger- 
ouicenirvi  nf  inlcciiun.  .1111J  t<  >jiiirn  act  as  "  cjrriora  "  much  more 
iraqumily  than  da  awa,  alihauib.  a*  b  weU  luiown,  typhoid  fever 
MiMki  mm  BMKh  moaa  finqwwrtg  tea  wgoMSi,  im  laellMes 


(or  the  Jhtribation  of  the  4bast     pHl.  aa  wwaaa  iNM* 

act  as  laniidraKB,<nafa.  linaarMaidi.  aancs  aad  the  Bk. 
ttates  dwt  oot  ti  6701  typtoid  patknts  310  >»<rTft4  bacK  far 
than  10  weeks  after  nwaleaccnoe;  144  of  these  woe  wo  k^t 
iiilmiis  at  tfae  cod  of  tkrc*  momAt;  64  had  caued  to  be  ids^ 
at  the  c«d  of  a  yw,  aad  10a  at  the  end  of  three  aad  s  M  ymm 
further  bock  than  tbb  ao  aittfaentic  i*^**!**  mfi^  i,^  oboisad,  b 
from  a  critical  fwialnatioa  of  the  htstoriei  of  35  aucfa  cwna  oa 
be  waa  OMviaoed  that  14  bad  beea  coatinumnly  inicctivc  fw  ^ 
(our  to  aiaa  yean.  Dr  Deild  Creif.  ia  igoB,  r<porsed  a  cm  - 
wfakh  the  patieat  apfMara  to  have  beea  a  typfaotd  carriB-  far  ir 
two  years  fma  the  tine  of  coavaleKeace.  Froach  |aiaiai  ^ 
what  ha*  now  been  fuHy  ooa&rmed,  that  the  batiDi  mb  thew  ax 
though  often  ptcsent  in  the  faeces  is  cnamons  nund>et«  cm  a 
appar  aad  aitBia  reappear  fiDoa  tine  to  tine  nod  tfaat  a  oaauni: 
acnes  of  caniaatiora  fa  neceMaiy  before  a  CMvmkMcs  pn- 
can  be  aoquittod  of  being  a  "  typhoid  canier."  la  tkfa  iiiaai  1 
it  i*  inteRstini  to  note  that  Blanenthal  and  Knyser  have  dmcr 
typhoid  bacilfi  in  the  iaterior  of  gall-stonea.  On  Aleiaader  tr 
r.CG.L«diwghain.nanininc^9Pfessafaptie«taaaJais»^K 
la  a  Scottish  aayftin  ia  which,  duiiai!  aoaae  four  or  few  ytt&  > 
GSM*  of  typboid^ad  oocntred  ia  BanlTgnnips  In  whicfa  the  ama  - 
infection  could  not  be  traced  to  any  Rcogniaed  j-hT»«J  £,0^ 
amoont  then  thiee  "  typhoid  carriers."  The  Importaace  of  *»t 
diacoverv  anooaat  aayhiin  patients  may  be  leadihr  oBderMood  win 
the  cairiew  ana  uncleanly  babita  of  laaaae.  pattenta  aic  bacw  r 
mind.  As  it  has  been  denonitnted  that  the  typfaoid  faadte  ■ 
found,  not  merely  in  the  lymphatic  tissue  but,  in  75  %  of  tkr  as 
actually  drcnbtiiQ  in  the  blood,  the  appearance  of  tbe  bacSUs  s 
ifaa  sscrstiona  and  raBieiiuns  may  be  raadily  nadeeataod. 

Then  can  be  Bttle  doubt  that  tn^uM  bacfIB  an  not  bs 
very  frequently  assumed,  present  merely  fa  tlie  lyici^ 
^ands  and  in  tlie  Bpktn  (see  Plate  n.  fig.  5) :  they  may  be  Imx 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  lymfAatic  system,  in  lym[4  tfSM 
In  tbe  coimective  tbsues,  where  they  appear  to  rix  v 
marked  protlfenitioa  of  the  endothdial  c^,  and  capcdiSi  u 
tbe  various  secreting  organs.  It  b  probable  that  th«  pnEIn 
tton  often  noticed  in  tbe  minute  portal  spaces  in  Ox  Ihc.  x 
cases  of  tyi^ioid  fever,  b  simirfy  a  type  of  a  similar  ptuGfcmis 
grinf  win  other  paru  and  tbnies  of  tbe  body.  It  vwlwkq 
assumed  that  the  typboMbsdUus  could  mnltifdy  freely  is 
but  recent  experiments  appear  to  indicate  that  this  b  not  ikecuc 
unless  a  mtich  laiger  quantity  of  soluUe  organic  matter  b  pi^it 
than  b  usually  met  with  In  water.  The  hct,  however,  thit  ih 
oiganttm  ntay  remain  alive  in  water  a  of  great  impostaB^  mi, 
as  in  the  Case,  of  cholera,  it  must  be  recognized  that  certw  if 
the  great  epidemics  of  typhoid  or  enteric  fever  have  bm  ik 
result  of  "water-borne  Infection."  Tbe  badlltts,  a  facnhat:it 
parasite,  grows  outside  the  body,  with  somewbnt  cbajicteiia 
appearances  and  reactions:  it  flourishes  q>ecially  vdl  ee  1 
slightly  add  medium;  in  the  presence  of  putrefactive  oipM« 
which  develop  sUongly  alkaline  [mxlucts  it  may  gradudy  & 
out,  but  it  appears  to  retain  lu  vitality  longer  in  the  prexai 
of  odd-forming  organisms.  It  may,  however,  be  slated  gemnE> 
that  after  a  time  the  typhoid  badUus  becomes  weakened,  n. 
may  even  die  out,  in  the  presence  of  rapidly  growing  pvtretaM 
of^nbms.  In  distilled  watts-  h  may  remain  alive  for  a  m- 
sideiable  period— five  or  sis  weeks,  or  even  longer.  It  gnn 
on  an  the  onDnary  nutrient  media.  It  does  not  mgibtt 
milk;  hence  It  may  grow  luxuriantly  in  that  roe^um  withect 
giving  rise  to  any  alleratton  in  its  physical  cfaar^eis;  ra- 
taminated  aUk,  tberef(M«,  b  ^wdally  dongeroos  affoedii^;  k  i 
due^  an  cKellent  vdikle  for  tbe  dissemination  of  the  lypbaU 
bacillus  whit^  may  abo  be  conveyed  by  food  aad  rmi  h 
water.  To  food  tbe  badDus  u  readily  conveyed  by  So,  « 
thdr  limbs  or  by  the  proboscis,  which  become  infected  by  tly 
escreotent  on  which  ihey  crawl  and  feed.  Tbe  obKrvmioas  d 
physicbns  working  amoniR  the  Britbh  tnopa  In  Soalh  A&ki 
afford  abundant  cvidenoe  that  the  typhoid  badOia .  lay  aha 
be  carried  akmg  srith  dial  fion  eicieta  to  fftsh  paiiests. 
altbough  these  bacilli  dia  very  rapidly  wbep  tbey  are  desktaied. 
tbqr  remain  aliv*  auffidently  long  to  endila  them  to  mMf^ 
sad  Itourish  whca  aphi  bmight  fata  eoataci  irtth  woteloei 
mOk,  Ac 

When  bocnlsted  ea  potato,  carriul  eiaminatloa  wSI  r<<^ 
the  fact  that  certain  almost  invisible  noiu  patches  are  praM; 
these  an  made  up  of  rapidly  nnhiplyiag  typhoid  faaciBi.  Tk 
QrplNid  bufllus  poan  k  gslattn*  «PMal|y  m  |l» 
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aomewTist  Wet  the  bufllos  cott  communfa,  bat  irith  s  ten 
luxuriant  growth.    This  organism,  when  taken  from  young 
broth  cultures  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  old— during  the 
period  iat  which  flagella  arc  best  seen— and  examined  micro- 
scopicaJly,  exhibits  very  lively  movements.   When,  as  pointed 
out  by  Gruber  and  Durham,  blood-scrum,  ia  certain  dilutions, 
from  a  case  ot  typhoid  fever  is  added  to  such  a  culture,  the  broth, 
at  first  turbid,  owing  to  the  suspended  and  moving  micro- 
organisms, gradually  becomes  dear,  and  a  deposit  is  formed 
which  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  masses  or  clumps  of-typhmd 
bacilli  which  have  lost  thrir  motility.    This  reaction  is  so 
characteristic  and  definite,  that  when  the  mixture  is  kept  under 
examination  under  the  microscope,  it  Is  quite  possible  to  follow 
the  slowing-down  movement  and  massing  together  of  the 
organisms.  It  is  found,  moreover,  that  nonnal  diluted  blood- 
aerum  has  no  such  effect  on  the  bacilli.  This  property  of  the 
btood-senup  b  Acquired  at  such  an  eariy  date  of  the  disease — 
sometimes  even  at  the  end  of  the  first  week — and  occurs  with  such 
regularity,  that  typb^  fever  may  now  actually  be  diagnosed 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  "  agglutinating  "  property 
in  the  blood.  If  serum  taken  from  ■  patient  supposed  to  be 
suffering  from  typboid  fever,  and  diluted  with  saline  solution 
to  1  In  to,  to  I  in  50,  or  in  still  greaterdllutioa,  causes  the  bacilli 
to  lose  their  motility  and  to  become  aggregated  Into  clumps 
within  an  hour,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  patie^.t  is  suITering 
from  typhoid  feVer;  U  this  agglutination  be  not  obtained  with 
a  dilution  of  i  in  10,  in  from  15  to  30  minutes,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  patient  b  not  suffering  from  thb  disease. 
Certain  other  diseases,  such  as  chden,  ^ve  a  nmflar  specific 
serum  reaalon  irith  their  sperific  organisms.  These  sera  have, 
in  addition,  a  slight  cpnunon  action — a  general  agglutinating 
power — which,  however,  b  not  manifested  except  in  concentrated 
solutions,  the  higher  (Ulutlons  failing  to  give  any  clumping 
action  at  all,  except  with  the  specific  badlltts  asiodstcd  with 
the  disease  from  which  the  patient,  from  whom  the  scrum  b 
taken,  u  suffering. 

Wri^hl  3nii  Srnipic,  working  on  Haffklne'l  tines,  introduced  a 
method  [if  vai:clnjtloTi  against  typhoid,  corresponding  Eomi'uliat 
to  that  dr^viFcd  hy  I  lallkinc  to  protect  Sgainvt  ciMileia.  They  fmt 
obialncil  a  typhoid  bacillus  of  fairly  constant  f^rulence  and  of  such 
Ktr<.'[\^;(h  jnd  pov-i.t  iil  multiplicalion  that  an  agar  culture  of  34 
li  nir='  i^rii"  t'l  ttlu  Ti  (liv  'vhii  into  four,  and  Injected  hypodormi rally. 
v.<\]  kill  III;;  f.iiilv  li'^c  guinea-pigs,  each  weighing  ^50  to  ^00 
grammes.  A  similar  culture  cmuUifiM)  in  bouillon  or  saline  Bolutwn 
and  killed  by  heating  lor  five  minutes  at  60°  C.  ia  a  vacdnc.aufficieni 
[m* from  four  to  twenty  doses.  In  place  of  the  agarculturea  bouillon 
culture  heated  for  the  same  period  may  be  used  as  the  vaccine.  In 
iMwr.caie  the  vsodne  lt  tntectad  niidar  the  aldn  of  the  Ida  well 
tfxm  ^  oMt  aftteltttt.  TUs^ttlMtka  Is  usudlv  (eUowed 
fay  \oal  tendenKW  and  awelling  wItUa  three  or  four  boura,  and 
■welliag  and  tendemea  in  the  position  of  the  nearest  lymphatic 
gtandi.  marked  malalee,  headache,  a  general  feeling  of  restlessness  1 
and  dueonifort  and  a  rise  of  temperature.  The  blood  of  a  patient 
■o  treated  earW  causes  agglutination  of  t);pboid  bacilli  and  act*  on 
these  tMciUi  nuKb  as  does  cholera  serum  in  Pfeiffer's  reaction.  At 
the^ottCB  days  a  second  and  stronger  dose  is  giver.  After  each 
injection  there  is,  according  to  Wright,  a  "negative  phase"  during 
whkh  the  patient  ia  somewhat  more  susceptible  to  the  attacks  oi 
the  typhoid  bacillus.  This  ne^tive  phase  soon  passes  oR  and  a 
distinct  positive  or  protected  phase  appears.  The  practical  outcoine 
of  thii  u  that  wherever  po^'iiblo  .1  |i.^ucnt  who  is  going  into  a  typhoid 
infectedareaahouldbe  vaccinated  wnne  little  time  before  he  sets  out. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  this  be  done  3  very  m.irktd, 
thongh  not  complete,  protection  is  conferred.  For  a  time  the  .ir;:lu- 
tiMWesnd  lytic  powers  of  the  scrum  continue  to  rise  and  the  pii  I'tnt 
se  WKCiMted  is  far  less  su'^eptibtc  to  the  action  of  the  typhi)id 
ftfy*!!*  It  is  recorded  in  favour  of  ihis  metho"!  of  trcitrntnt  that 
flfUOa  soldiers  of  the  Indian  army  inocul.ilcd  0-98  %  contracted 
typMnd,  while  ot  35.851  soldiers  of  the  same  army  who  were  not 
iooeuUted  over  Ji%  (2-5ll  contracted  typhoid.  Similarly,  at 
Ladysmithi  of  the  is  hole  oi  the  besieged  soldiers  only  1^05  had  Ixen 
lDOCulated,butof  these onlyi%contnM:ted typhoid, whilst  of  10,529 
naioaculated  ,men  14%  were  attacked.  Wr^ht,  who  has  been 
hidefitigabte  in  carrying  out  and  watching  this  method  of  treatment, 
hsibtenible  toaceumuUte  ctatiMics  dealing  with  49,600  Individuals 
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fever,  which  in  certain  respects  ft  itaMiiHcs;  the  tan^Mratin* 
curve,  however,  has  a  more  undulatofy  character,  except  to 

the  malignant  type,  where  the  temperature  remains  hi^ 
throughout  the  course  of  the  attack.  According  to  Hughes, 
this  disease  b  widely  distributed  in  the  countries  bordering 
upon  the  Mediterranean  south  of  latitude  46"  N.,  and  along  the 
Red  Sea  littoral.  Analogous  forms  of  fever  giving  a  "  specific  " 
scrum  reaction  with  the  micrococcus  of  thb  disease  are  also  met 
with  in  parts  ot  India,  China,  Africa  and  Amerka: 

The  Uicncomu  nttHtauii  vd  Bmcti  {  1I87).  which  is  found  most 
abundantly  in  the  enlor^  spleen  of  the  patirat  luffering  from 
Malta  (ever,  is  a  very  minute  organism  (0-33*1  tn  diameter),  ovoid 
or  nearly  round,  arranged  in  pairs  or  in  very  ihort  chahis.  If  a 
drop  of  the  blood  taken  d'lectV  ''om  the  spleen  be  smeared  over 
the  surface  of  agar  nutrient  medium,  minute  transparent  cdouricss 
colonies  appear;  in  thiny-Mx  hours  these  have  a  slight  amber  tinge, 
and  in  four  or  live  days  from  their  first  appearance  they  become 
opaque.  These  colonies,  which  flourish  at  tne  temperature  of  the 
human  blood,  cease  to  grow  at  the  room-tempetature  except  in 
summer,  and  tf  kept  mmst,  soon  die  at  anything  below  60*  F.,  though 
when  dried  thw  retain  their  vitality  for  some  time.  As  the  organism 
grows  and  multiplies  in  broth  there  is  opadty  of  the  medium  at  the 
end  of  five  or  six  days,  this  being  followed  by  prcciptation,  so  that 
a  comparatively  ckar  supernatant  Huid  remains.  It  grows  best 
on  media  slightlv  less  alkaline  than  human  blood;  it  h  very  v^orous 
and  may  resist  aeeiccation  for  several  weeks. 

This  organism  b  dbtinctly  pathogenetic  to  monkeys,  and  its 
virulence  may  be  so  Increased  that  other  animab  may  be  affected 
by  it.  Though  imable  to  live  in  dean  or  virgin  soil,  it  may  lead 
a  saprophytic  exbtcnce  in  soil  polluted,  with  faecal  matter. 
Hughes  maintains  that  the"  virus  "leaves  the  body  of  goats  and 
of  man  along  with  the  faeces  and  urine.  The  imporUnce  of 
thb  in  ambulatory  cases  b  very  evident,  especially  when  it  b 
remembered  that  goats  feeding  on  grass,  &c.  which  has  come 
in  contact  with  such  urine  arc  readily  infected.  It  seldom 
appears  to  be  carried  for  any  considerable  distance.  Infection 
b  not  conveyed  by  the  sputum,  sweat,  breath  or  scraping  of 
the  akin  of  patients,  and  Infected  dust  does  not  seem  to  play  a 
very  important  part  in  producing  the  disease.  Hughes  divides 
the  fever  into  three  types.  In  the  malignant  form  the  onset  b 
sudden,  there  are  headache,  laddng  pain  over  the  whole  body, 
nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting;  the  tongue  b  fou),-coated  and 
swollen,  and  the  hreath  very  offensive;  the  temperature  may 
continue  for  some  time  at  loj*  to  to$*F.  Hie  stools  in  the 
diarrhoea  which  is  sometimes  present  may  be  most  offensive^ 
At  the  end  of  a  few  days  the  lungs  become  congested  and  pneu- 
monic, the  pulse  weak,  hyperpyrexia  iq^ieats,  and  death  ensues. 
A  second  lypt,  by  far  the  most  common,  b  the  "  uadulatory  " 
type,  in  which  there  b  remittent  pyrexia,  separated  by  petiods 
in  which  the  patient  appears  to  be  improving.  These  pyrexial 
curves,  from  one  to  seven  in  number,  average  ahont  ten  days 
each,  the  first  being  the  longest, — eighteen  to  twmty-Uiree  days. 
In  an  intermittent  type,  in  which  the  temperature-curve  closely 
resembles  the  hectic  pyrexial  curve  of  phtbisb  or  suppuration, 
the  "undulatory"  character  b  also  marked.  A  conuderable 
number  of  toxic  symptoms  make  their  appearance—localised 
neuritis,  aynovitb,  anaemia,  emadatton,  bronchial  catarrh,  weak- 
ness of  the  heart,  neuralgia,  profuse  night-sweats  and  rimUar 
conditions.  Patients  otherwise  healthy  usually  recover,  even 
afterprolonged  attacks  of  the  disease,  but  the  mortality  amongst 
patients  suffering  from  organic  mischief  of  any  kind  may  be 
comparatively  Ugh.  The  diagnosis  from  malaila,  phthisb, 
rheumatic  affections  and  jmeumonb  may,  in  most  cases,  be  made 
(airly  easily,  but  the  serum  agglutinating  reaction  (first  demon- 
strated by  Wright  in  1S97)  srith  cultures  of  the  Ukneeteiu 
mdilams,  corresponding  to  the  typhoid  reaction  with  the 
typhmd  bacillus,  b  sometimes  the  only  trustworthy  feature 
by  which  a  dtagnosb  nay  be  made  between  lUs  fevo  and  the 
above-mentioned  diseases.  About  30%  of  the  goats  In  Malta 
give,  a  positive  agglutinative  reaction  and  about  10%  excrete 
milk  which  contains  the  micrococcus. 

Sit  David  Bruce,  in  fab  investigations  on  the  tsetse  Ay  disease, 
ptrfnted  out  that  certab  wild  animab  althou^  apptiently 
in  good  health  might  serve  as  reservoirs  for,  or  storehouses  of, 
the  N^gsaa  parasite.  He  was  therefore  quite  picpand  to  tat 
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Uut  the  iiiereioccus  ndilensU  might  slmiUrly  be  "  stored  " 
in  an  aninial  wbicb  might  show  but  slight,  if  any,  iiuiu(«iaiion> 
of  Halts  [evcc  Indications  as  lo  the  direction  in  which  td 
look  wc^e  given  in  the  following  fashion.  There  was  a  sirika 
amongst  the  dairymen  supplying  ihc-  l/.irrackjj  m  M.ili.i  nnj  it 
became  atccasaty  to  i^Iacc  the  etui's  uiilk  in  the  dietary  o( 
Ui9MP*-h«ilN#Wml  nil)^  What  followed?  In  the  first 
MlrfaaaWMf  ■gB><>»i»lMid  been  144  otset  (in  1905  there  bad 
been  750  cases),  in  the  second  half  afier  thi?  alicrniion  of  ihc 
milk  supply,  only  3J  dies  wltc  rtcvrdcd  :uiJ  iti  igo;,  7  c:isi.'i 
during  the  whole  year.  In  the  navy  duriug  the  s.iine  pcrjuJ 
there  were,  in  1905,  498  cases,  in  1906,  348  case»  and,  Iron 
January  to  September  1007,  not  a  single  case. 

The  rno«i  common  method  of  inlcciioii  is  liy  the  ini^stion  or  milk,' 
bul  llie  milk  uhi'ii  h.indkiJ  may  dl«)  give  ri,^^  lu  iiifeiiion  lliruujjli 
fiiiiJiiig  its  w.iy  into  cuts,  bruists,  &c.  In  ihe  gojt  ttie  diicisi:  js 
of  an  fxtn'mcly  mild  characler,  ihe  cliiiiLal  eympLoni^.  ulii.l) 
arc  present  lor  two  or  three  (Liys  only,  l>cing  easily  overlooked. 
In  spite  ol  this  the  goat  is  highly  bUMreplibtc  to  the  iiilectian  ciiher 
by  the  vnrious  methixls  of  inoculation  or  as  the  result  ol  ieciliiij 
with  conlanilnatcd  or  infected  material.  The  micrococcus  is  olliu 
fuund  in  the  circuLlting  blood  from  vihich  it  may  be  excccli'd  atiiii{ 
will]  the  urine  and  faeces.  In  time,  however,  it  disappears,  first 
troni  the  gcnoral  circulation  and  most  of  the  viscera,  persistiiit 
longest  ill  the  spleen,  kidneys  and  lymphatic  glands.  In  the  latLT 
stages  of  the  diseaac  the  micrococcus  i>  found  in  the  milk  even  alter 
h  has  diaaopeand  fibm  the  «bove<sUoda.  It  b  during  this  wage 
that  Ibe  aunflCdiVfOM  teas  draKrOMW Mr  «ad  again  it  may 
conuin  an  caonnooa  number  of  the  specific  micrococcus  varying 
"  within  wide  limits  from  day  to  day."  nllhough  bearing  "  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  severity  of  the  infection,  .nr  tem[vralurc.  Sc.;  the 
presence  of  the  Uieioeoccui  melilmsis  in  the  milk  appears  lo  bt 
■nerri)!  tbemMlc  of  «  mecbaiucal  flushing  of  the  mammary  gUndi 
by  nfUW  of  which  the  COGui  multiplying  therein  are  removed.  '  At 

S intra  out  by  the  Moditenanean  Fever  Com  mi  suon  the  micrococcus 
Malta  lever  from  its  vontace  ground  in  the  milk  may  make  iti 
wny  to  ordinary  ice-creams  ano  to  native  chceees,  In  which  it  appcan 
to  retain  its  (nil  virulence.  Monkeys  are  especially  susceptible 
to  this  disease,  contracting  it  readily  when  they  arc  led  uiih  milk 
fujni  an  infected  goat.  In  1905  an  interest iiiy  npi  riiTicm  w.is 
unintentionally,  carried  out.  An  offitial  of  the  IJiiittil  Si.iiii 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  lisiting  Malta  in  the  Minimcr  ol  ih;i[ 
year  purchased  a  herd  of  61  milch-Koais  and  four  billy  rujIs.  Tliese 
were  shipped  via  Antwerp  to  the  United  Siate^  On  arrival  at 
Antwerp  Ihc  coats  w(?n;  transferred  to  a  qii.Ltaniinc  station,  nhcre 
they  remained  fur  five  days  iind  were  then  conM^ncd  by  steamer  to 
New  York.  On  board  the  SS.  "Joshua  Nicholson,"  which  took  thfl 
foats  from  Malta  to  Antwerp,  were  twenty-three  olhccrs  and  men; 
tan  out  «I  th«  twenty-three  were  aftcrwarda  v^accd.  One  was  lound 
to  bava  been  infected  by  M.  tnelileniii  at  an  unknown  date,  and 
dght  bad  (ubiequently_  suRcred  from  felmle  attacks,  Ave  yicldinj 
(SMdiM*^  e<^tteace  of  infection  by  U.  metittnsis.  It  ia  interesting 
toaoW,  bwwVtf .  Oat  two  men  wno  boiled  the  milk  before  drinking 
iti  Md  sa  fiAeer        otbin-boy  wbo  disliked  the  oulfc  ajid  did  not 

^^^I^^Bvati^)  by  thenudvea  oddit  leave  tlie  qnMion  K»ne- 
ma.  dfien.  as  Aera  was  ■  po«dMnty  ttat  tbe  wien  uttackKd  might 
have  bee«  In  contact  with  infected  pntients  in  Malta,  A  far  inote 
oonclnsive  case  waa  the  falknring.   A  woman  at  thf  -qoaiuiint 

station  at  Athenia,  N.  J .,  U.S.A.,  who  partook  fieely  of  the  mixed  millc 
from  several  goats,  over  a  considerable  period,  suffered  frtim  a  typical 
attack  of  Mediterranean  fever  some  nine  or  ten  weeks  after  Ihe  goat! 
bad  been  landed  In  America.  In  this  ca«e  "contact"  with  and 
other  modes  of  exposure  to  infection  by  human  patients  could  all  b« 
eliminated. 

It  may  be  held  then  that  the  M.  metiUntii  leads  a  more  <ir  Icsi 
passive  existence  in  the  boiiy  of  the  Maltese  goat,  only  exercising 
Its  full  pathogenic  action  when  it  gains  entrance  to  the  human  body. 
There  is  some  slight  c\i'lcnce  that  the  Mitrotoccus  melilensii  may 
remain  alive  v-irh  its  vii'ulence  unimpaired  even  when  tnkcn  up  by 
the  moMjiiiloes  Acartoniyia  and  Stegomyia,  and  again  in  the  runimoil 
blood-sucking  lly,  Stomo*ys,  (or  a  short  pcHlvI,  four  ci  five  ifiys 
It  can  be  recovered  for  a  longer  period  and  Mill  in  a  fairly  virulent 
condition  from  ihe  ewreta  of  these  insects.  In  spite  of  thiM,  11. m'.- 
mission  of  the  disease  by  these  inserts,  though  apparently  pii-  ll  If, 
docs  not  appear  to  t)e  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Inof.;l.itii.iii 
with  a  vaciine  prefMreft  frnm  the  .Uirrw wcfn  trfUl-'i'i'-  .'iipcirs 
to  exert  a  protective  inlhienie  for  a  pi-ri^Kl  abiiul  loLf  nionilis, 
after  which  time  there  is  a  marked  diminuucn  in  the  iinmunity 
conferred  by  this  vaccination. 

Rcia psing  Fner.— The  specific  cause  of  rcbp'ing  fever  (faiiiina 
fever)  appears  lo  hf  the  SpiriUum  Obermcieri,  an  organtsm 
whldi  Ocean  ia  the  blood  (during  tine,  febrile  itaiet),!)! 'jpMjtniU 
sufferiu  (mm  ibis  djwue,   ^etweoktbc  letoilft  .fiun'. ju« 


from  tbo  blood  uid,  tppum^,  Mim  lo        iplrH  Tik 

disMM,  in  epideinic  fwis,  follows  in  tbe  (ootstcpa  of  famat 
and  destitution,  specially  aSecting  young  people  betven  ckt 
age*  of  fifteen  and  twenty;  it  seldom  attacks  cbildrai  maia 
five  yean  of  age,  bul  whien  it  attAcks  patieota  over  tUnj  it 
assumes  a  very  virulent  fonn.  In  monkeys  inoculated  with  blood 
conlainiag  the  Spirillum  Obtrmtieri  the  fint  symplorm  appes 
between  tbe  second  and  sixth  days.  In  the  human  asb.^ 
this  inctibation  period  may  last  as  long  as  three  weeks;  thn 
comes  an  attack  of  fever,  which  continues  for  about  •  ««k, 
and  is  followed  by  a  similar  period  of  apparent  convaJcserBcr. 
on  which  ensuesaiqnexialieUpse.contmuing  about  half  as 
as  tbe  fint.  Tbe  spirUlt,  the  cause  of  this  disease,  arc  £ae 
qiirab  with  pointed  ends,  three  ai  four  Limes  as  long  as  the 
diameter  of  a  rtxl  blood  corpuscle.  Althou^  it  ha«  as  yet  bees 
found  impossible  to  cttkivate  these  ^uriDa  out&ide  tbe  body, 
human  beings,  and  monkeys  injected  with  blood  coatajaitv 
them,  contract  the  ilisease;  and  in  monkeys  it  has  hem  (o«sd 
that  during  the  period  before  the  relapse  the  ^lirilla  have  made 
their  way  into  Die  cells  of  the  spleen.  As  yet  little  is  knowa 
as  to  tbe  mode  of  devdopment  of  these  organisms,  and  of  the 
method  of  thdr  transmisrion  from  one  patient  to  Another,  bsa 
it  is  tbougbl  thai,  as  in  the  case  of  maUria  and  tbe  tsetse-fly 
disease^  they  may  be  carried  by  bhwdsudung  insects.  Rdapsisg 
fever  is  distinguisbcd  from  typbod  fever  by  iu  sudden  ooset. 
and  by  the  dbtina  intermissions;  and  from  influmaa  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver.  Tbe  moat  salisfactory 
method  of  diagnosis  is  the  e:iamination  of  the  blood  foe  the 
presence  of  the  spirillum  during  the  febrile  stage.  The 
mortem  appoiuKcs  ate  those  of  a  loxie  (bscterial)  p™ynifig 
CurfooB  inbrction-like  fumes.  In  which  axe  numerous  spirOb, 
are  found  in  the  splcci;  in  the  liver  there  b  evidence  of  acuu 
interstitial  hepatitis,  with  cloudy  swelling  of  tbe  liver  celb; 
and  similar  changes  occur  In  Ihc  kidney.  Falty  degcneiattoa 
of  the  heart  and  voluntary  muscles  may  abo  be  met  with. 

Plague. — Uuiing  recent  years  opportunities  for  the  stuily 
of  league  have  unfortimatcly  been  only  too  numerous.  la 
patients  suSeiing  from  this  disease,  a  micro-organism,  f»p«j>fe 
of  leading  either  »  Mimphyiic  life  or  a  pmsitic  existetKc  in 
Ihe  human  body,  aiid  In  warn  cd  the  lower  aaimab,  was  described 
Independently  by  Kltasato  and  Lowsoa  and  by  Ycrsia,  1894, 
in  Hong-Kong.  It  is  a  short  moderately  thick  oval  hnciUus, 
with  raiuuled  ends,  which  stain  deeply,  l»ving  a  clear  band  ia 
(he  centre  (see  Plate  II.,  fig.  7).  It  thus  teaemUes  tbe  shon 
diphtheris  badllus  and  the  bfluena  bodDtis.  Certain  other 
forms  are  met  with— hmg  rods  and  "  large  oval  bacilli,  pear- 
shaped  or  Toimd,  imperfectly  stained  pale  involution  forma  "— 
but  the  above  u  the  most  cbanct eristic  It  grows  readily  on 
most  mediant  Ihe  temperature  of  Ihe  body,  but,  like  the  gluiden 
badllMa,  soon  loses  its  virulence  in  cultivations-  It  nay  be 
obtained  in  pure  cullurcs  from  the  lymph  ^ands,  and  from 
the  abscesses  that  are  formed  in  thfe  groin  or  other  posttioai 
in  which  the  glands  become  enlatged  and  strftened.  It  may 
abo  be  found  in  the  spleen  and  in  tbe  bkwd,  and,  in  tbe  case 
of  palioiu  suffering  from  the  pocumooic  foni  of  the  diseaset 
even  in  the  hings  and  in  the  spotmn.  It  has  abo  been  found 
in  the  iaeces  and  urine.  (It  is  wry  important  that  these  excre- 
tions from  plague  palicnia  shcuild  aiways  be  most  carefully 
disinfected.)  This  orgsjusm,  when  obl^ned  in  pure  culture 
and  Inoculated  into  rats,  tnieiB,  gdnet-pigs  or  tabbfts,  praducct 
exactly  the  same  symptonn  as  does  material  taken  fresh  from 
the  softened  glands.  The  symptoms  are  local  swelling,  enbrge* 
men  t  and  softening  of  the  lyaq>hat  ic  glands,  and  h  igh  f^vcr. 

The  dtthcuhy  til  explaining  the  spread  of  plague,  at  one  tiUs 
sppatently  dmost  InsuperaUe,  Ins  at  last  ben  ovenone,  as 
It  has  been  found  that  although  the  scute  pneumonic  plague 
is  undoubtedly  highly  contagious,  the  spnad  of  the  bubonic 
and  septiiraemJc  forms  could  not  be  exphuned  on  the  sanw 
hypothesis.  As  the  pneumonic  form  fs  met  with  in  only  about 
i-S%of  Ihe  whole  of  the  cases,  transmission  Iqr  direct  cuatspon 
seems  to  be  an  utterly  inadecjuale  explanation.  In  the  anluma 
of  i£p6t  when  Um  plague  bn^  out  ia  Indi^  and  tboae  dcaBi|| 
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no.  i^-8piraehMta  pallida  of  StibMdUda  (SplTOMmB  pkUMbb),  the  vfuln  found  is  the  mAf  aom  af  ajpUOm ;  Maload  by 
GfaaM'aaUla. 

"  t.— Prcpmlion  a<  thi  Gtaadm  buflhw  (8.  bbIM),  frama  ta-hotm'  ■gar^wBrcaUan. 

"  J.— bodka  (nd  wltb  Mna  pefata)  Ui  aad  aiowtd  tba  aem  odla  ol  ttc  eotan  aMuusIa  e<  ft  dog  atdtarinf  fiM  nUaa. 
"  4.— StuMoooccaa  pyogcnca  auau  fraai  ■  t*-homwr  agar  nOtuv. 

•'  5.— Kakib.  Ufa  cjcte,     the  blood,  of  tka  TMlu  Mlarial  panaitc  eoMOMBdag  wftk  Uw  wdl  fwrr*-'"  aad  i — ^ 

Orongb  Uw  mora-beariag  itagaa. 
"  t.-8aedos  «r  gland fiwB  a gdaM-BblMealatcd  with  mallei). 

"  T,— I«UKBan-lMBonn  bodies  (onna  Gt  tbm  acraping  made  from  the  cat  mrfacc  of  the  BpUen  from  a  caaa  of  Kala-Aaar. 
"  8.— BiudMd  hy^al  ttaraada  of  the  Kar  hwjnu  ( Actinamjrcea,  dabbed  throagh  thickening  of  tbe  abeath.) 
"  9.— The  TiTpanoMBin  OamUcnM,  accB  la  a  blood  filth  taken  from  a  caae  ti  aU^ing  ildtncaa. 
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Willi  %ht  Mtftrcmk  «me  m  tlw  <OaAvAaa  Oat  certain  lunim 
•we  centres  of  intectioo,  It  ma  noticed  that  these  bouses  were 
most  infective  at  night,  and  tb^t  they  might  actually  be  centra 
of  infection  altbou^  uninhabited;  indeed  the  infection  aeemed 
to  spread  to  houses  between  which  and  the  infected  bonse  there 
appeued  lo  be  no  intcrcomnunicatiDn  of  any -kind.  This 
seemed  to  be  inexplicable  except  on  the  assomptioq.tliBt  the 
infective  agent,  the  BocUIm  pettit,  was,  in  some  way  or  other, 
carried  '  by  -iniraals.  It  bad  already  beoi  noted  that  rats 
disappeared  from  plague-stricken  houses,  many  dying  before  the 
a[^>earance  of  the  plague  in  the  human  populaticm.  Simond, 
noting  these  conditions,  suggested  that  the  fdaguabaciUus  mi^t 
be  Usnamilfed  by  the  flea  from  rat  to  nt  and  from  nt  to  man. 
Althou^  he  was  not  able  to  demoastrate  tbii  connenon  he 
Indicated  a  Gae  of  nssearch  to  other  observers,  who,  as  knowledge 
accumulated,  were  able  to  complete  each  link  in  the  chain 
of  Infeaion.  The  plague  badUus  having  been  found  In  the  rat, 
the  next  step  was  to  demonstrate  Its  presence  la  the  flea,  and 
Uving  plague  germs  were  found  in  the  itomacfaa  of  lleaa  inhidiituiB 
plagi»4idected  heiues.  Several  specie*  seem  to  be  aUe  to 
transmit  thb  germ,  but  in  none  of  them  does  the  plague  badUus 
appear  to  undergo  any  special  development  -^tcmation  of 
generations  or  thclike^— asin  thecaseof  the  protosooa  of  ntalaria 
in  its  passage  from  and  to  the  mosquito  and  the  human  subject 
— it  simply  passes  unchanged  tbrou^  the  alimentary  canal 
cf  the  flea,  is  excreted  In  the  faeces,  and  is  carried  into  the  wound 
made  by  the  epipharynx-mandiblcs  of  the  flea. 

At  iMSt  thiee  ^lecies  of  aniCBals,  two  ratk  and  the  human 
mbjcct,  and  three  species  of  fleas  ate  bvdlved  in  this  dtaia.  The 
nt  flcia  are  Pidex  dieopii  found  in  India,  and  CtralepH^ut 
fasciatus,  the  rat  Ilea  of  northeia  Europe,  and  Ptdex  irribuu, 
ihe  comason  Sea,  all  of  which  have  the  power  of  transmitting 
the  disesK.  In  India  of  course  the  Pultx  eieofls,  usually 
solely  Bssodated  i»ilh  rati,  seems  to  jday  the  most  imminent 
part.  The  two  lats  involved  are  the  Ifar  dtKMsoiiiir,  or  brown 
rat,  whidi  is  found  in  the  sewers  and  develops  the  plagne  first, 
and  the  If  w  raOus,  the  common  bbck  house -rat.  From  the 
sewer-rat  the  iHMiBe-rat  is  infeaed,  and  from  the  house-rat  man. 
Under  otdinuy  ooodltions  rat  Oeas  do  not  attadi  the  human 
subject,  bat,  as  the  cats  are  attacked  byplagne  and  die,  the 
infected  fleas,  starve  out  ni  It  were,  leave  them  and  transfer 
their  ,  attentions  to  other  animals  and  the  human  subject, 
infecting  many  of  those  thty  bite.  Cotooel  Banoerman  main- 
tdns  that  thn  infection  takes  place  in  tba  majority  of  cases,  by 
tidi  cbAi  of  tiansmiMloa,  and  that  tboe  Is  no  evidence  that 
the  excreta  of  these  rata  infect  food  or  cpntamlBate  tbe  soil. 
Cofond  Lamb,  sumnariifaig  tbt  wperiiiwial  evidence  on  tins 
qnestioB,  writes:— 

"  I.  CfoK  contact  of  plague-Infected  animals  with  liealthy 
aMfliali.  if  fleas  are  neluded,  doe*  not  give  riM  to  an  ejHtootic 
among  the  latter.  Ae  tbe  jiodowns  (Mcpenmental  huts)  wer«  never 
cleaned  oat,  cIom  coouct  includes  contact  with  [aecci  and  urine  of 
Infected  animaU,  ani  contact  with  and  eating  ol  food  contaminaled 
with  facai  and  urine  of  infected  animals  ag  Well  a»  with  pus  from 
Open  plasye  ulcen;  (i)  clow  contact  of  younff,  even  when  luckted 
by  plaeue-inlected  mothervdid  not  live  the  dsKa«e  to  the  former; 
(3)  il  nea*  are  prasant,  then  the  epizdotic  once  started,  qnad*  from 
animal  to  animal,  tlie  rate  of  prog  row  being  io  direct  proportion  to 
the  number  of  fleas  prcienti  (4)  an  epizootic  of  plague  may  start 
without  <fifect  contact  of  batthv  animal  and  tnfccrcd  animal; 
(5)  the  c«t  flea  caaconvsy  plagncimmu  M  rat;  (6)  infection  can 
take  place  without  any  contact  with  cwitawiaated  aoil:  (7)  aerial 
infection  i»  excluded." 

The  experiments  lead  to  tbe  conchiiioD  that  fleas  and  fleas 
alone,  are  tlw  transmitting  agents  o(  infection.  Baimermati 
gives  in  oondst  form  siaiilsr  evideace  in  relation  to  naturally 
infected  native  houses.  Iidection  is  carried  from  frface  to  place 
by  fleas,  usually  on  the  body  or  in  tbe  clothing  of  the  human 
being.  Such  fleas,  fed  on  infected  blood,  may  remain  alive 
for  three  wedu,  and  of  this  period,  we  are  told,  may  remain 
Infective  for  fifteen  days.  At  the  foit  opportunity  these  fleas 
tDtsake  the  human  bast  and  return  to  their  nttiual  host  tbe 
tal.  In  sBott  of  the  cptdewits  there  b  a  definite  scqience  of 
events,  rim  tbe  brown  raU  are  attacked,  tbtn  the  blade  rata, 


then  Ihe  human  tnblect,  and  Colo^d  Lanb  mggaU  tint  after 
the  rat  disappears  the  flea  starves  for  about  three  days  and  then 
attacks  the  human  subject..  Then  comes  the  incub^ion  period 
of  plague,  three  days.  Following  this  is  the  period  of  average 
duration  of  the  disease,  five  or  six  days.  This  time-table,  he 
say^  corrcspoods  to  the  period— when  the  eindemics  are  at 
thdr  bet^t— that  intervenes  between  tbe  maximum  death-rate 
in  raU  and  the  maximum  death-rate  in  man,  aboat  ten  to 
fourteen  days.  This  history  of  the  connexion  between  the  flea, 
the  rat,  and  the  human  subject  reads  almost  like  a  fury  tale, 
but  it  is  now  ona  of  the  well:authenticatcd  and  sober  facts  trf 
modem  medicine. 

In  India,  where  the  notions  of  dea'hlincss  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  recognized  in  Great  Britain,  moat  of  tbe 
conditions  favourable  to  the  spread  of  the  plague  bacillus  are 
of  the  most  perfect  character.  This  organism  may  pass  into 
Ihe  soil  with  faeces^  it  may  there  remain  for  some  time,  and  then 
be  taken  into  the  body  of  one  of  the  lower  animals,  or  of  man, 
and  give  tise  to  a  freih  outbreak.  Kitasato  and  Yersin  were 
both  able  to  prove  that  soil  and  dust  from  infected  houses  contain 
Ihe  baclUus,  that  such  bacillus  b  capaUe  of  inducing  an  atladt 
of  plague  In  the  lower  animals,  and  that  Bies  fed  on  the  dtjecta 
or  other  bacillus-containing  material,  die,  and  in  lum  contain 
bacilli  which  are  capable  of  setting  up  infection.  Hankln  daims 
that  ants  may  carry  the  plague  to  and  from  rats,  and  so  to  the 
buman  being.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  organism 
rapidly  loses  its  virulence  when  cultivated  out^de  the  body; 
00  the  other  hand,  on  being  passed  through  a  series  of  anim^ 
its  virulencs  gradually  increases.  Thus  may  be  explained  the 
(act  that  In  most  outbreaks  of  phgue  there  b  an  early  period 
during  which  the  death-rate  is  very  low;  after  a  time  the  per- 
centage mortality  U  enormously  increased,  the  vtralehce  of  Ibe 
disease  being  very  great  and  its  course  rxpUi  There  seem  Co 
btf  notable  ififfetenccs  tn  the  degree  of  susceptibility  of  diGfereat 
races  and  different  indiidditals,  iad  those  wlm  have  passed  saf  efy 
through  an  attack  appear  to  have  acqtdted  a  marked  degree  of 
immunity. 

Two  method*  of  treatment,  both  of  whkh  Mem  to  have  been 
attended  with  a  certain  degree  of  aucoee*,  arc  now  being  tried. 
Haffltine,  who  wa*  the  6rst  to  produce  a  vaccine  for  the  treatment  of 
cholera,  prepared  a  vaccine  of  a  aomewhat  aimilar  tyoe  for  the 
treatment  m  plague.  For  this  the  Battltus  peilit  is  cuiiivaied  ia 
flaska  of  bouillon;  to  this  small  drop*  or  particle*  of  ghee  (Indian 
butterl  are  added;  these  form  centre*  aronnd  which  the  ergani*ms 
may  develop.  A*  ttie  or(tani»m»  multipJ)"  they  grow  down  into 
thi'  bfi.ili.  I.iut  f  t.i.iii.iily  biiTfiniing  fewer  in  number  as  ihc  ftoaiinj 
mass  on  iKc  ?url<Ke  left,  [hey  line  down  to  a  point  and  so  come 
to  rcBomblc  stabrtilrs.  These  are  broken  olT,  from  time  to  time, 
shaking,  others  Immediately  beginning  to  form  in  iheir  place, 
llti*  may  go  on  (or  six  weckx.  The  flatk  with  its  conteiiu  it  then 
well  shaken  and  heated  in  a  wa^lpth  to  7pT  G.j.[pr  from  ODe,tQ 
three  hours.  On  testing  by  culture  tbe'Auid'*houldoin>  be  iterite, 
i^.  no  bacilli  should  remain  alive,  and  the  fluid,. ready  Cor  uit,  may. 
be  injected  into  [he  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  arm  in. a  dose  of  froin 
3  cc.  for  a  man  and  1  10  li  cc.  (or  a  woman,  children  receiving  rela- 
tively imall  amounts.  A  rise  of  temperature,  followed  by  malaiie 
and  headache,  which  pass  off  in  about  34  hours,  is  soon  noted,  and 
some  tocjl  swelting  and  redness  appear  at  the  seat  of  injection.' 
The  Indian  Plague  Commission  were  satisfied  that  the  use  of  this 
vaccine  dimini&hes  the  incidence  of  attacks  of  plague,  and  that, 
although  i[  doc3  not  confer  a  coniplcic  Immunity  againnt  the  diteaiek 
the  case  mortality  is  lowered.  Tlii-y  .ire  rA  opinion  also  that  protec- 
tion is  not  conferred  at  once,  but  Lieut. -Colonel  flannerman  state* 
that  the  protection  is  immediate  and  List;  for  <\x  or  even  twelve 
mon[ha.  In  the  official  report  (Annual  Report  of  the  Sanitary 
Cinnmissioner  wilh  ihc  Govcrnrnent  of  India)  fur  1904  occurs  the 
foUon  in^  :  "  Tlisl  if^  vdlue  \s  Kfeal  is  Ci  tiain.  rrnl  ":i1y  docs  it  largely 
diminj..li  ihe  iI.iiiKfr  nl  plaKUC  being  ccHiU.irFL'il.  tint,  if  it  fails  to 
ptcvrnt  Ihe  attack,  [he  probability  of  a  fatal  event  is  reduced  by 
one-half." 

This  method  of  treatment,  however,  is  of  no  avail  in  the  case 
of  patients  already  attacked ;  for  such  cases  Yerwo's  serum  treaimegt 
must  be  called  in.  Various  other  vaccines  have  been  described,  wtf 
all  consist  of  some  form  of  killed  or  attenuated  badlB.-  Ud  WW 
leiulis  attained  do  not  vary  very  greatly.  Yersin,  who  nm  dcmon^ 
Krated  the  plague  bacillus  abo  devised  the  .method  of  preparing  an 
"antipest  serum."  A  hone  was  inoculated  repeatedly,  at  mlcrvala, 
and  wtth  gradually  increasing  dose*  of  living  plagte  bacilli.  It  y,-as 
afKfwafih'fo6n*«M  stertlWriJtaF  bsst  served  eqnally 
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casly  worked  with.  ThU  ptooem  qf  preMMtion  may  kav*  to  be 
oolitiniicd  for  froRi  six  montM  toiywL  TMltorie  MUwn  bled  and 
froM  the  dot  the  Mrum  u  Mpcrated,  em  bdnz  taken  to  detertnine 
hjpedaH  «f  tbe  blood  into  mice  tbat  no  Uvinf  bKiffi  Inwi  bv 
■cddcnt  made  their  way  into,  and  remained  in,  ue  boru'i  blooi 
The  serum  ia  not  coDRidcrcd  to  be  sufficiently  active  until  a  drop  and 
a  half  will  protect  the  mouic  against  a  dose  of  living  bacilli  (al;il  t4  a 
cuntrol  mouse  ia  from  4B  to  60  hours.  When  this  serum  is  injected 
in  Bufiicientiy  large  dos^  subcuianeously  in  mild  casii.  and  sub- 
OitMcously  and  intravi-nousiy  U.ancd.  i.  IJS7)  in  mure  severe 
rjwi  in  dose*  of  150  to  joo  ic.  iW  [<.-»iilid  soem  to  be  i:\ci.'lkiit, 

BWclally  when  the  serum  is  injccti'd  Inlu  iho  li^Miej  aruund  the 
ba  «r  ewellinfs  lormcd  in  this  disease,  Calmftic  ami  S,ilimb«ni 
■Kd  the  acmm  in  141  cases  in  the  Oporio  oiiiiiriMli.  Among't  thm 
they  had  a  motlality  of  undir  15";,  ivhil,i  anmnt;*!  ;j  jHiicaia 
nni  treated  the  death-rate  uvir  63  This  scrum  kilU  the 
bafilli  and  at  the  _Mme  time  neutralizes  die  luvin  lormnl  during 
the  course  of  the  disease.  The  best  rtfult^  are  obtained  nlun  la  (Be 
doses  are  given,  and  when  the  serum  injiLtiiil  subcut^nt-ou^Iy  n 
thrown  into  the  area  in  which  the  Ijinjili  lluwi  tuHjidi  xhc  bubo. 
Ai  in  the  case  of  the  diphtheria  antitoxic  serum  joint  pains  and  raphes 
nay  follow  Its  exhibliioD,.bat,M  ndMr  A  a|«!*a.MV».bcen  noted. 

AwmnoRM.— The  cm  is  bvonr  of  icnte  kbv  pnamunb 
beins  an  infective  diaeau  was  «  very  atrong  one,  even  before 
it  was  pouible  to  show  that  a  ipedal  organiun  btm  any  aetio- 
logical  iclaiioo  to  iu  Id  1880,  Friedltnder  datmed  that  be 
had  iiolated  aoch  an  oqpniani,  but  the  pneiuno-badllua  then 
described  appcan  to  be  inactive  as  compared  with  the  pneunuH 
coccus  isolated  by  Fraenkel  and  Talaman.  This  latter  organism 
which  is  usually  found  in  the  q>ntum,  k  an  encapuiled  diplo- 
coccus.  Grown  on  ferum  or  agar  over  which  atctile  blood 
has  been  tmeaied,  it  occurs  as  minute,  glistening,  rather  piomi* 
nent  points,  ahaost  like  n  fine  spray  of  water  or  dew.  When 
the  organism  is  cultivated  in  brotb  the  capsule  disappears,  and 
chains  of  diplococd  are  seen.  1 1  tesembles  the  influensa  badllut 
in  a  DOH  iwnaikable  manner.  It  may  be  found,  hi  almost 
every  caao  of  pneumonia,  in  the  "  rusty  "  or  "  pnine-juioe  " . 
q>ulun*  InjccUd  into  rabbits,  i^  produces  death,  with  very, 
great  certabty;  and  by  passing  the  organism  through  these 
animals  lu  virulence  may  be  markedly  increased.  Like  the 
influensa  bacillus  and  even  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  this  otganiam 
may  be  pnwnt  in  the  mouth  and  luop  of  perfectly  healthy 
individuals,  and  it  is  only  when  the  vitaUty  of  the  ayalem  ia 
lowemd  by  cold  or  other  depnsaing  influences  that  pneumonia 
b  tatducedi  two  factors,  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  and  the 
lowered  vitality,  being  both  necessary  for  the  production  of  this 
disease  In  the  human  subject.  It  is  quite  possible,  however, 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  cholera,  a  slight  inflammatory  exudation 
may  supply  n  nulrient  medium  In  iriucb  the  bacillus  rapidly 
ncqutiet  greatly  Inoeaieil  vlruleoct,  and  w  becomea  a  mu^ 
ttoie  active  afent  of  IntecUoB. 

It  b  claimed  fay  the  brother*  Klempercr,  by  Wathboum  and  by 
otben,  that  they  hav«  been  able. to  prodoce  an  anti-pneumococcic 
serum,  by  mean*  of  which  they  are  able  10  treat  luccestfully  severe 
cases  of  pneumonia.  The  catarrhal  pneumonia  to  frequently  met 
with  darut]  the  coune  of  whoopitig-couah,  measles  and  other 
•pecilic  infective  fevers,  iaabo  in  aH  probability  due  to  the  action  of 
some  organism  of  which  the  influenxa  bacillu*  and  the  DipUcouM 
ftMMwnisf  are  types. 

iMfecHm  Mminptii  la,  fn  most  of  the  recent  works  on  medkine^ 
ifivided  Into  fotir  forms:  (t)  the  acute  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
form;  (i)  a  posterior  ba^c  fonn,  which,  however,  b  closely 
allied  to  the  first;  (3)  suppurative  meningitis,  usually  associated 
with  pneumonia,  cryiipelas,  and  pyaemia;  and  (4)  tnhctculai 
meniiQllis,  due  to  the  spedfic  tubercle  badHua. 

I.  The  first  form,  acute  Infective  or  epidemic  ccrebro^nal 
meningitb,  b  usually  associated  with  Wdduelbaum's  Dipl*- 
tacau  intnudltJarit  mameilidii  (two  cloacly  apposed  disks), 
which  b  found  in  the  exudate,  especially  in  the  leucocytes,  of 
the  meninges  of  the  brain  and  cord.  It  grows,  as  transparent 
«riooies^  OQ  blood-agar  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  but 
dies  out  v«ry  fiddly  imlrw  irinoculatedL  axl  has  little  patho- 
genetic  cSca  on  any  of  ibe  lowtr  aafanab,  tbottgh  nndar  certain 
conditions  it  has  been  found  to  pndnce  raenlagitls  whea  injected 
under  the  data  mater. 

Bkn  or  lam  sncceMfnl  attenpts  fcsM  bee«  made  ts  mat  acuu 
api^ak  ciiitsa  ipiaal  msilagn'  -  by  mmm  al  nntber^.  shlainsd 


from  different  sourcta.  Flencr  UMa  the  senun  of  boTMs  thnt  tmim 

been  highly  immunimd  against  numerous  rtiniw*  of  the  miiiiiMiii" 
coocuik  the  process  of  immunintloQ  extending  over  four  or  £«« 
moMhi.  Hmlsr,  LtMiiM  and  Brtatag  wnply  Rnrnd^  moO- 
bscterial  serum  derived  from  «wi»»^i«  immunbed  against  wwsial 

strains  of  tneningococcus  of  high  patbocenic  activiiv.  Both  theai 
ser^  i;uy  be  looked  upon  as  polyvalent  seta.  Ivy  Mackenae  mid 
M.irtin,  pointing  out  that  the  cercbro-tpinal  fluid,  even  of  patients 
who  have  recovered  from  this  form  of  menineitis,  contains  no  anti- 
bodies, tried  and  lecommendcd  injections  of  the  patient's  owa  bkMsd 
serum  into  the  spinal  canal.  In  all  cases  the  action  seem»  to  be  bmcIi 
the  same.  These  seta  contain  immune  body  and  compkmcot,  and 
ar.  liicily  bactericidal,  acting  on  the  menin^occus  .iixt  reodcr- 
ini:  a  muLh  more  easily  token  up  and  digested  by  the  uliiie  blood 
Corpu;i.k'i.  It  is  possible  that  these  sera  may  also  exert  s.ime  iligbt 
aritiioxic  action.  The  serum  i*  injected  directly  into  yh-:  >pinnl 
canal,  a  curre-pondlng  quantity  of  the  cerebro-spinal  liuvJ  having 
(list  b^'cn  niihdrawn  by  lumbar  puncture.  The  trtdlmLrlt  thus 
resembles  the  treatment  of  lockjaw,  vrhcre  the  antitetanus  sentm 
b  hroii^ht  as  din-clly  as  pos-iiblc  mto  contact  with  the  nerve  OHrtna. 
The  dose  of  thc!«  sera  ranges  from  15  to  40  cc  accordinf  to  tho 
severity  of  the  diseaie.  Although  the  general  mortality  of  iWdimaae 
b  from  50  to  80%.  it  b  stated  that  where  Flexner's  aam  b  used 
the  mortality  falls  to  u%.  The  rewit  cOrrespoodii  sdnewhat 
ckiscly  to  those  obtained^  with  antsdiphtberia  scrum  in  dtphtfcerfa. 
In  patients  injected  on  the  first  day  01  the  disease  the  mortality  wan 
only  about  15%.  on  and  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day 
but  after  the  seventh  day  36%  From  thit  it  is  evident  that  afdwun 
the  serum  has  a  distinct  effect  in  bringing  about  the  phagoqrtoBa 
of  the  meningococcus  and  the  iKutraliiation  of  the  toxins  pfOMCe^ 
it  cannot  make  gcxid  any  damage  already  done  to  the  tissoes. 
M  ^.k'.nzle  and  Martin  treated  zo  cases  witn  the  blood  t.^lirn  frwm 
p»!i(.nii  suffering,  or  convalescent,  from  meningitis.  Oi  16  acute 
a>c«  treated  14  received  serum  frotn  patients  who  hail  already 
ICcovercil  from  the  disease.  H  of  the  patients  recovered.  6  died,  and 
a  cases  which  reciived  ihiir  own  serum  both  recovered.    In  the 

essence  of  these  anti-cctcbro-spinal-fever  sera  the  mcninseal  cooci 
come  diminiihtd  in  numlier  and  do  not  slain  so  readily,  wbilat. 
rimultjntoijsly,  thepolyniorpho-nii'-li  at  li.ucorytes  seem  to  bedimm- 
ishcd  in  numlier.  The  serum  shojli!  lie  given  unld  the  tcmpeiHnre 
becomes  normal.  Mackeoiic  and  Mariin.a:uert  that  even  normM 
human  blood  contains  mbstancea  which  are  bactericidal  to  the 
meoingeal  coccus,  but  that  these  substances  increase  "  In  amount 
and  anMiy  in  the  Mood  senim  of  patients  tufleriag  bom  an  scum 
or  chronic  meniniocoedc  infection,  and  the  sctam  of  a  patseat 
recently  tecovcred  from  an  jnlection  shows  the  s  1  iiliaai  of  the 
presence  of  these  substances  id  a  still  creater  degree."  They  wen 
able  to  demonstrsle,  moreover,  that  the  destructive  action  on  the 
eooci  depends  on  an  immune  body  which  Te<]iiiTea  the  presence  of  a 
ompleinent  to  compkic  the  proceta.  The  cercbrMpinal  fluid  diCcra 
from  the  serum  in  thai  it  does  not  contain  aubsianoes  which  kaK 
this  meningeal  coccus  in  titro,  nor  arc  the  immune  body  aitd  comple- 
ment present  In  the  blood,  found  in  this  crrebro-spinaffluid.  Hence 
the  effkacy  of  the  blood  when  it  b  called  upon  to  replace  the  Raid 
in  the  Gefcbn>.4p>ttal  canaL 

a.  Pttkrtor  tent  momiifir,  KOOcdiBg  to  Dr  Still,  "it 
frecjusialy  sceo  during  the  first  sis  months  of  life,  a  period  at 
wUch  taberculotts  aad  tpideaiic  cenbiMpinal  nnin^tia  •■• 
quite  uncommon."  The  organism  found  in  thu  disease  reaemUca 
the  diplotouHS  intrattUniarit  meninplidis  very  doariy,  but 
differs  from  it  in  that  il  remains  alive  without  recultivaiioa  foe 
a  considcraUy  longer  period.  It  b  less  pathogenetic  than  that 
organbm,  of  which  ptjssibty  It  b  simply  a  more  highly  sapro- 
phytic form.  Thb  is  a  somewhat  important  point,  as  It  would 
account  foe  the  great  resemblance  that  exisU  betwaoi  tho 
sporadic  and  the  epidemic  forms  of  meningitis. 

3.  In  tmppuntiia  maUmglHt  ifaeae  two  oigwdm  najr  rB 
be  found  In  a  certain  proportioB  of  the  cases,  but  tbcir  placa 
may  be  taken  by  the  pnetunococcus  or  DipUcctxm  pmtmmoiuM 
or  Fraenkel's  pneuaococras— Di^fococciu  lamattclia — which 
appears  to  grow  la  two  forms.  In  the  first  It  b  an  cncap- 
sulsted  oi^iim,  coBditIng  of  imall  oval  coed  atiuged  la 
pain  or  in  abort  Aalna;  the  capnia  b  atajatd,  .Whoi  the 
poeumoeoccus  grows  in  chains — the  second  foem — as  when 
culiivaud  outside  the  body,  oa  Uood-aetnm  or  oa  agsr  over 
the  surface  of  which  a  saaall  quantity  of  atarila  Uood  hsa  faaea 
smeand.  It  produoea  my  afaata  Imiiliw il  cakriw.  Ukm 
Wekhsclbaum'i  bacObar  it  aiat  be  laciitivatad  evety  tbtea  ar 
tour  days,  otbenrise  it  soon  diss  oaL  Unlike  the  other  fonaa 
previously  described,  it  may,  when  passed  thro«|^  snimali, 
bcoome  cKtraady  viruleal,  very  smaU  qitaMitin  being  vftcicat 
Id  Un  a  mbbiL  Allboa^  the  pacaaococeas  a  iawd  la  the 
aajorliy  of  tbcie  can^  aipedally  ia  cUldm^  MVpanita* 
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muit0fh  mtjr  abe  tccmtputy  or  foBow  tfce  vwiow  dbcstct 
that  ire  aet  up  by  ihc  StrtftttMOU  pjogfnet  ud  Strepiocotau 
Mryaf^atit;  whibt  ttlong  with  it  supliylooxxi  and  the  BatiOms 
cMi  atmrnumi  have  winrtiiiia  been  found.  In  other  cun, 
■sain,  then  k  B  mixed  lofeciioa  of  the  pneumococcut  aad  the 
Skepiaaeai*  fyopiuM,  opcdiUy  in  cues  of  dtacue  of  the 
middle  ev.  At  might  be  expected  in  meningiiit  ocmning  in 
conneiioa  with  the  specific  infective  linemtn,  §^  ■■""■"f  and 
t]rpb«d  fever,  the  ptcaeaea  of  the  qKciSc  bodlli  of  tfaeae  diMMcs 
may  uuully  be  demouinted  is  thtoieningEalpaaorfii^ 

4.  The  fotuth  form,  tubercular  mtmnpHt  <aca(c  hydrocepha- 
lus), b  met  with  moat  frequently  in  young  childnn.  It  b  now 
generally  accepted  that  thia  conditioa  ia  the  reault  ni  the  intm- 
ductioB  of  the  tuhecde  badlm  into  the  btood-veeaeii  mod  lymph 
spaces  of  the  meainga  at  tlie  base  ef  the  brali,  and  aloBg  the 
fiuum  of  Syinua. 

Injtuema. — From  >8Sg  up  to  the  present  time,  bftuenza  has 
every  year  with  uofalling  icgularity  broken  out  in  epidemic 
form  in  (ome  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  often  has  swept 
over  the  whole  country.  The  fact  that  the  period  of  incubatioa 
is  short,  and  lhat  the  infective  agent  is  extremely  active  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  tfie  disease,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  rapidly- 
spreading  mabdies  with  which  we  have  to  deaL  The  infective 
agent,  first  obverved  by  Pfeiffer  and  Canon,  is  a  minute  bacillus 
or  diplococcus  less  that  ift  in  length  and  o-jp  In  thickness;  it  Is 
found  in  Utile  groups  or  in  pairs.  Each  diplococcus  is  stained 
at  the  poles,  a  clear  band  remaining  in  the  middle;  in  this  rcqtecL 
It  resembles  the  plague  bacillus.  It  Is  found  in  the  blood — 
thohgh  here  it  seems  to  be  comparatively  Inactive— aad  In 
enormous  numbers  in  the  brmdiial  mucus.  It  is  not  esiily 
stained  in  a  solution  of  caibol-fuchsin,  but  in  some  cases  such 
numbers  are  present  that  a  covcr-glase  preparation  may  show 
pniCtieaOy  no  other  wganiims.  Agar,  smeared  with  blood, 
and  inoodated,  gives  an  almost  pure  cultivation  of  very  minute 
tran^iarent  ctjonies,  vmllai  to  those  of  the  DtphcKoa  pnm- 
mMtae,  but  u  a  rule  somewhat  smaller.  This  organism,  found 
only  in  cues  of  iofluensa,  appears  to  have  the  power  of  forming 
toxins  which  cont  inue  to  act  for  some  time  after  recovery  seems  to 
have  taken  place;  it  ^>pears  to  exert  such  a  general  devitalising 
effect  on  the  tissues  that  micro-organisms  which  ordinarily 
are  held  in  check  are  allowed  to  run  riot,  with  the  result  that 
catarrh,  pneumonia  and  similar  conditions  ase  developed, 
especially  when  cold  sad  other  lowering  conditions  co-operate 
with  ifae  poison.  This  toxin  produces  ^ledal  resulu  in  those 
OTBsns  which,  through  over-use,  impaired  nutrition  at  disease, 
•re  already  only  just  able  to  carry  on  their  work.  Heoce  in 
cases  of  influenxa  the  cause  of  death  is  usually  associated  with 
the  failure  4f  some  organ  that  had  already  been  working  up  to 
its  full  capacity,  and  in  which  the  margin  (rf  reserve  power  had 
been  reduced  to  a  mhiimum.  It  b  for  thb  reastn  that  rest, 
nutrition,  warmth  and  tonics  are  such  important  and  socceaifnl 
fectors  in  the  treatment  of  thb  condition. 

Ydlm  Poet,  endemic  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  nottb- 
eastern  cout  of  South  America,  may  became  epidemic  wherever 
the  temperature  and  humidity  are  high,  especially  along  the 
iessbore  in  the  tropical  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America.  It 
qipeais  to  be  one  of  the  specific  infective  levere  in  which  the , 
Uver,  kidney,  and  gastro-tntestlnal  systents,  and  especially 
their  blopfj-veaseb,  are  affeaed.  In  1897  Sanarelli  reported, 
in  the  Amuitt  4e  PltatUM  Paslmr,  that  be  had  (ouad  a  bacfflus 
in  the  blood-vessels  irf  the  liver  and  kidn«7s,  and  in  the  ceUs  of 
the  peritoneal  fluid,  hot  never  in  the  alimentary  tract,  of  yellow 
fever  patients.  Those,  he  maintained,  were  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  putrefactive  microbes  ocoirring  in  the  tissues  in  the 
htcr  stages,  their  colonies  not  growing  like  those  of  the  baciDBS 
odU  comaranb.  They  grow  readily  on  all  the  ordinary  artificial 
nutrieot  media,  aa  lieA  tods  with  rounded  ends,  tnually  about 
9  to  4#  in  length  and  about  bsU  as  broad  as  they  are  king.  They 
are  stained  by  Giam's  method  and  readily  by  most  of  the  anHlne 
dyes,  are  dlbled,  and  do  not  liquefy  gelatine.  They  Sourish 
■pcc^Ily  weU  okuiffide  moulds,  in  the  dark.  In  badly*ventilatad, 
mndrnditpliGes,  and  leoaiaalivateaeaM  time  inm-witec;  I 
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these  facts,  ss  SanareUI  points  «at,  may  afford  aa  explaiatioa 
of  ihe  special  persbtence  of  yellow  fever  in  old,  badly-veatUate4 
ships,  aad  ib  dark,dirty  mui  ianwifry  sea-coast  towns.  Oncf 
theof|aoinii,whalevii(tmByba^fiiijdsitsway  into  the  ^tcn^ 
it  soon  imkM  its  iMCMnoe  fek,  and  toxic  symptoms  are  developed. 

temperature  rises;  the  pulse,  at  first  r^tid.  gradually  slowt 
down;  and  after  some  time  persistent  vomiting  of  bile  comea 
on.  Attheeodof  tbieeurioutdaysthC'tcmperatiinaadpulM 
fall,  and  tbm  b  a  period  dutiaf  which  tlw  palknt  appeam 
compatalivaly  wdl;  lUs  b  loHowed  ia  a  few  boun  by  tctent 
and  scanty  aecie«ion  of  urine.  There  may  be  actual  anuria, 
or  the  small  quantity  of  urine  passed  may  be  loaded  with  casts 
and  alburaea;  ddiiium,  convulsions  and  haemonhagea  from 
all  the  m«xoos  surfaces  may  now  occur,  or  secondary  iafectioM 

various  Unds,  boib,  abscemea,  sappiuations  and  seplkaemiat 
may  result.  These  often  prove  fatal  when  the  patient  appear* 
to  be  almost  convalescent  from  the  original  disease.  As  regards 
prognosis,  it  has  been  found  that  the  "  lower  the  initial  tempera- 
ture the  milder  will  the  case  be  "  (Uacphcnoo).  An  Initial 
temperature  of  106*  F.  b  an  acceding  unfavourable  siga. 
Patients  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcohol  are,  as  a  hde,  much  more 
severely  aHeaed  than  arc  others.  Treatment  b  principally 
directed  towards  preventioB  and  towards  the  alleviation  ol 
symptoms,  though  Sanarelli  has  b<q>es  that  an  "  anti  "-serum 
may  be  useful  More  recently  S.  Fkxocr,  working  with  (ha 
American  Commission,  isolated  another  organism,  which,  bo 
maintains,  b  the  pathogenetic  agent  in  the  production  of  ydlow 
fever;  whibl  Durham  and  Myers  maintain  that  a  smalt  badllua 
previously  observed  by  G.  M.  Steinberg  and  otben  b  ttie  true 
cause  ol  thb  iliirein 

Proftasor  Boyce,  cmmiersting  the  hypotheses  as  to  the  cause  of 
yellow  fever,  points  oat  that  as  m  the  case  of  malaria,  suspicion 
tnmcd  to  "  that  ionn  of  Miasm  which  was  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  mixture,  in  a  manh  or  on  a  mud  flat,  of  salt  with  fresh 
water."  It  was  early  rtcognixcd  lhat  -yeBow  fever  was  not 
carried  directly  from  petsra  to  ptnon,  but  little  of  definite 
character  was  known  as  to  the  poison  and  the  method  of  its 
dissemination,  and  Fergusson  states  that  "  it  b  a  tencsirial 
poison  whidi  high  atmospheric  heat  generates  smongn  tho 
newly  arrived,  and  without  that  beat  it  cannot  exbt."  The 
folkiwing  passage  from  Beanpenhuy  (see  hb  collected  papers 
published  in  1891)  b  quoted,  by  Bvyot:  "But  rubbish  I  the 
small  amount  ol  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  marsh  gas  which 
might  arise  from  a  manh  could  not  poasiUy  hurt  a  fly,  much 
kss  a  man.  It  b  not  that,  it  b  a  mosquito  called  in  Cumana 
the  '  ZancudO'  bobo,'  -  the  str^ied  or  domeflic  looequito." 
Beauperthuy,  recently  as  he  wrote,  then  stood  almoet  alone 
in  thb  opinion.  Now  we  know  that  yellow  fever,  in  ceanMn 
with  other  q>edfic  diseases,  b  caused  by  the  action  of  an  ocgaaited 
virus.  The  search  for  a  vcgeUbb  paraaiu,  bacdlus  or  micro- 
coccus, as  above  indicated,  has  been  very  doee  aad  stiemioaa, 
but  it  may  now  be  held  that  up  to  the  present  no  badllua  or 
micrococcus,  weO  authenticated  as  citable  ol  causing  ydknr 
fever,  has  been  discovered.  Latterly  a  search  hss  been  made  for 
protoKoal  wganisms,  orgstiisms  t''"'^f '  to  those  pieseot  in  the 
blood  .of  malarious  paMenls  and  like  conditions,  or  for  spirts 
chaetes  similar  to  those  associated  with  idapaing  fever,  and 
Boyce  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  spiroduete  ha*  nceatly 
bora  idcBtified  In  (be  tiisocs  takm  from  cases  of  yeUow  fever. 
It  has  however  been  demonstrated  that  the  virus,  whatsvcr  it 
may  be,  b  carried  by  a  qiedea  of  moaquito;  thb  seems  to  favour 
the  pcotonan  hypothesis,  especially  as  it  b  found  that  the 
Stei/mjtm  fiudata,  Fab.  (or  S.  caUftu,  Meig.).  after  taking  the 
bkod  from  aa  infected  patient  b  mK  infective  immediatoly 
but  only  becomes  capable  of  infecting  by  its  bite  at  the  end 
of  tw^ve  days.  It  would  appear  therefne  that  reaidenca 
in  thb  mosquito  b  necessary  for  the  materia]  to  become 
fully  Infective.  During  tlUs  period  aome  special  meta- 
morpbosis  may  occur,  aad  netamorphoab  essential  to  tht 
development  of  the  parasite,  or,  on  the  other  kaitd,  the  time 
may  be  required  for  it  to  make  Its.  way  taaomn  poailiott  bom 
which  It  may  cmeiia  froii  tbt  moaqqito  when  tkHJMett 
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"aufko."  In  tbe  toteml  bMwen  the  tat*  ol  an  iMfeded 
SugomyU  ud  ibe  tppnnncc  of  th«  dbeue  <s  or  6  days)  tbe 
blood  of  tbe  puicnt  contfiaa  a  vtiui  whkh,  wben  taken  into  tbe 
BWoquito,  B>ay  devdop  into  tbe  iBfectivc  material; 
this  Vina  pcniiu  alive  and  active  tot  tkree  days  alter  tbe 
dbeaae  ia  fully  developed,  but  at  the  end  of  this  tinie  it  ds- 
appears,  m  (ar,  at  any  raU,  as  its  infective  power  it  coacwned, 
from  the  Uood.  secretions  and  tissvcs  of  tbe  patient.  Further, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  tbe  infective  virus  is  ever  transnulted 
directly  from  the  patient  in  secretions  or  in  (act  in  anything 
butbhwdorblood-icruni.  Hieinfectlveina(erial,(hen,fspresent 
in  the  human  subject  for  about  eight  days,  durins'  which  tbe 
bhwd  and  even  the  bleod-scTum  nuy  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
tbe  infective  agent.  If  during  thk  pofod  tbe  patient  b  btttcn 
by  the  Stegomyia  tbe  masquiio  cannot  distribute  the  infeaionfor 
twelvo  days,  but  after  thb  tbe  power  of  ifan»nilttng  nrinfcctioii 
persists  for  weeks  and  «ven  utontbs  during  cold  weather  when 
the  insect  b  torpid.  As  soon,  however,  as  tbe  warm  weather 
comes  roond  and  the  moM|uito  becomes  active  and  again  begins 
to  bfte  there  is  evidence  that  it  stiU  maintain*  iu  power  of 
inRsmilting  infectioni  indeed  Boycc  states  that  mosqidtos 
infected  in  one  year  are  capabk  of  tsanamilting  iniectkm  and 
starting  a  tmit  epidemic  in  the  foBovteg  warm  seiMHi.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  a  mosquito  Iqr «  dngle  Ute  is  capaUe  <rf 
setting  up  an  attack  of  tbe  disease,  we  ie«  how  bnpMUnt  is 
tUs  question. 

The  Stcgotnyis,  known  as  the  domestic  or  bouse  nosqutto, 
is  spoken  of  as  tbe  **  Tiger  "  mosquito, "  ScoU'  Grey,"  or  **  Black 
and  While  UoKiulto,"  from  tbe  fact  that  there  is  "  a  lyre- 
shaped  pattern  in  white  on  the  back  of  tbe  thorax,  transverse 
wUte  bands  on  tbe  abdomen,  and  white  spots  on  the  sides  of. 
tbe  iboraz;  vAQe  the  legs  havt  wliiu  baitds  with  tbe  last  Und 
tarsal  joint  abo  white  "  (Bc^ce).  It  b  also  spoken  of  the 
"  cistern  mosqvito,"  as  it  bends  in  tbe  dsieras.  barrels,  water 
butts,  Ac,  containing  the  only  water-supply  of  many  boasea. 
It  may  pass  throu^  its  various  stipes  of  development  in  any 
small  vaKb,  bat  tbe  lame  are  not  usually  found  in  natural 
edlcctkms  of  water,  wch  as  gutters,  poob  or  wells,  if 
the  ovipositing  insect  can  gain  access  to  cleaner  and  purer 
water. 

The  cgf  «( the  Stcgnmyia  deposited  00  the  walferdevelopsin 
from  lo  to  so  hours  into  the  larval  fonSi  tbe  B»«alled  **  wig^e- 
waggie."  It  remains  in  this  stage  for  from  r  to  8  days,  then 
becomes  t  pupa,  and  within  48  bouts  becomes  a  fuBy  developed 
mosquito.  Tbe  larvae  can  on^  develop  if  tbey  sie  left  in 
water,  though  k  very  small  amount  of  water  srill  serve  to  keep 
Ihem  ilive.  Tbe  eggs  on  the  other  band  are  very  icabtint, 
and  even  when  removed  from  water  nuqr  continue  viable  fat 
as  long  a  period  as  three  months.  Tbe  Stegomyia  affects  clean 
water-butts  aitd  cisterns  by  preference.  Consequently  its 
pfeaence  b  not  crafined  to  unbygienic  districis;  they  may, 
kowevcr,  "  seek  icfuge  for  bicciUng  purpima  in  the  iballnw 
street  drains  and  wdb  fn  tbe  town."  Hie  Stegomyia  doca  not 
announce  its  advent  and  attack  by  a  "  |^ng  "  such  as  that  made 
by  the  Anopheles,  it  woika  perfectly  noiselesly  and  almost 
ccasefasly  (from  3  p.m.  to  eatly  mocning)  so  that  any  fanman 
being*  in  its  nd^Umubood  an  not  safe  inm  its  attadta  either 
nftcriKMUi  or  idght> 

Tbe  most  important  propbjdactic 'measures  ajpilnst  tbe  Stego- 
myia are  ample  moaquito  nets  "  with  a  gauge  of  dgbtcen 
meshes  to  the  inch  "  (Boycsl,  so  aranged  that  tbe  persoi  slcfcping 
n«y  not  come  near  the  net;  thne  seu  dtould  be  ued  iM  only 
at  night  but  at  the  afleraooD  siesta.  Then  the  living  niora 
should  be  screened  against  tbe  entrance  of  ibcsc  pests,  thorough 
ventilation  should  be  secured;  and  all  poob  and  stagnant  waters, 
eqiedaUy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bouses,  should  be  drained, 
water-buUs  and  dstems  shoald  be  screened  and  all  stagnant 
watcn  triled  with  koYMene  or  petroleum,  where  dninage  is 
imposnble.  What  baa  been  done  tbrau^  the  carrying  out 
of  these  and  similar  measures  may  be  gathcied  from  the  record 
of  tbe  Panama  Can^  In  18&4  tbe  French  Fanama  Canal 
Ooavuv>  cmpkiying  from  15,000  jbe  i8^)oe  mum,  kat  Igr  death 


60  per  loeo  aanwdy  (la  iSIs  ow  fa  per  nea).  Hi  t«Bi, 
whoi  the  Americans  bad  taken  oier  the  w«rk  oC  cantfraaim, 
CoL  W.  C  Gorgvudertookta  dear  tbecsanafyoC  tbe  Steis^b, 
and  within  two  or  three  years  yeHow  lever  had  bcca  —^irstrf 
The  dtatb-rate  from  malaria  was  aho  giently  dininiAed,  aa< 
by  the  end  of  1907  the  deatb-raic  pir  annoB  anaiBtt  4SPM 
werfcera  waa  only  tt  per  1000,  alowcs  deatlhnlc  thaw  mact^A 
in  many  large  ^ingH*!'  tomn.  *ii'*'it"'  yifrrlTis  Bi^^  be  dud 
fren  o&ei  pbcas,  but  the  abm  b  suAcientiy  stiikinc  Is  cany 
convsctioo  tkat  Ibe  methods  onployed  in  artyiag  oai  the 
watfaie  against  tropical  diseases  have  beoi  nngwkd  with 
nncxam^cd  success.  These  dhrases,  at  oaa  tima  m  wh»Oj 
feared,  ate  now  so  mncb  under  eoatral  that  aoine  nan  has  mi 
"  ere  long  we  ahaD  be  aoding  oar  patisata  ta  tba  tropic*  in  acaiA 
of  abeahhrcaocu" 

WeiTi  iittatt,  a  diJeaie  wUdi  may  be  oonsidwwd  aloag  witft 
acute  ycDow  atrapfay  and  ydlow  fever,  b  owe  tn  which  thtii  k  ts 
acuie  febrile  coodiiion,  auociatod  wiih  jauodice.  ■"'*»——»*"'  <4 
the  kidney  and  cnUrgement  of  the  spleen.  It  appears  to  be  a  tone 
oxiduion  o(  a  Icm  acute  character.'  however,  thiu  she  other  r«c, 
in  which  tbe  InactiDiu  and  itructurt  «f  the  liver  ud  Iddaey  mt 
tpcciaUy  inicrfeitd  with.  Then  is  a  marbal  allectioa  of  tbe  caMm- 
tnicstinal  (yKera,  and  the  nervoui  ^ntem  b  ala>  in  woeut  iMa 
profoundly  involved.  Hiemorrhase  into  tbe  mucoui  and  •mm 
meinbranei  li  a  marked  (eatuie.  'Hie  liver  cclb  and  kidney  cpille- 
Uum  uademD  fatty  changes,  thoogh  In  the  earlier  Maiges  tWe  b  ■ 
cloudy  swdling,  probably  alio  toxic  ta  oripo.  OcgMuaow  «(  tk 
Proteus  group,  wnich  appear  to  have  the  power,  in  certain  ctRos- 
stances,  M  forming  toxic  substances  in  larxer  qnanriiies  than  an  fa* 
Rsdily  destroyed  oy  the  Irver,  and  which  then  nMhe  thair  npoesr- 
ancc  in  (be  kidney  and  spleen,  am  suppeswl  10  be  iba  caoae  of  ikb 
conation. 

i>i^jUA(rfa.— Is  regard  to  no  disease  has  me<5cal  o^nloa  sade* 
gone  gtealec  nodifiottion  than  it  has  in  respect  of  dipbtbois.  1 
Ac^nratdjr  apidiedi,  bectciielogr  has  here  gained  ooc  «l  its  I 
greatest  tdninpfas.  Not  only  have  "Us  aetiolosy  nad  dingasah 
of  tbb  disease  been  made  dear,  hot  knowledge  ncquscd  in 
connexion  with  the  production  of  the  disease  bn  been  appfied 
to  a  most  Bocoesaful  roelbod  of  tieatmeaL  la  tS75  Klcfas 
described  a  small  batjUn  with  loiinded  ends,  and  ^^th,  hoe 
sad  there,  small  dear  qitcea  in  Us  aahataace.  He 

however,  also  described  streplococd  ss  present  in  certaiw  cases 
of  diphtheria,  and  coitduded  that  tbcie  nmst  be  twn  kinds  d 
diphtheria,  one  assodalcd  with  each  of  these  aignnistaa.  b 
i88j  he  again  took  vff  the  qncstloo;  and  in  tba  foikniiDg  yesr 
LoefBer  gave  a  systematic  dctcriptim  of  what  Is  bow  kaoaa 
aa  tbe  KJefas-Loeffler  badBuSi  which  waa  afterwards  proved  by 
Roux  and  Yersin  and  many  otfaer  ofaaetven  to  be  the  cosoa 
cowont  of  diphtheria.  This  baoUus  is  a  sligbUy-curvcd  tad 
with  rounded,  pointed,  or  «hib«haped  ad  oc  ands  ^ee  Plate 
U.  fig  9).  It  b  usually  fimm  1-2  to  s*  w  man  is  knglli  and 
from  0-3  to  o-Sft  in  breadth;  rardy  it  tn^  be  ooosidctnUf 
larger  in  both  dimensions.  It  b  naa-nMtBe,  aad  nay  cahdat 
peat  variety  of  fatm,accordiag  to  the  ageofthecnltnieaad  the 
nature  itf  the  medhnn  upon  lAich  it  b  ^mm^  It  b  stnncd 
by  Cram^  method  if  tbe  decolorising  pmeeas  bt  not  too  pro- 
longed, aid  abo  by  Loeffler's  metl^bne-blae  method. 
in  tbe  very  young  forms.  It  a  readily  rec^nizable  by  a  aeria 
of  transverse  altemau  stained  and  "■""■j^r^  bandst 
badUus  may  be  wadge<d«pcd,  spjaJa  shaped,  amuna-afaa^ 
or  ovokl.  In  the  shocter  f  otm  the  polar  alining  b  vanaBy  w«l 
marked;  in  the  longer  badDi,  Mxt  transverse  striatka.  Very 
characteristic  clitb4h4Kd  fbnns  or  branching  filaments  are  net 
with  in  old  cidtarca,  or  wbse  then  is  amperUiuadance  of  avui- 
tivc  malaria  In  what  may  be  called  the  faandlA  o(  the  dab 
the  banded  appeataaoc  is  specially  irdlmBihed.  Theaespedfie 
badlli  are  foandl*  large  numbers  on  the  surface  of  tbe  dipbthef>- 
itic  incmbrase  <Fkte  II.  fig.  i«),  and  m^r  eanly  be  detacbed 
for  bacurielsglcal  caaninatioo.  In  certain  esses  ttaqr  may  be 
found  by  diitct  ■dewacofnc  eamilinn,  espcdsBy  witea  tlicy 
are  stained  by  Ctam'a  mrthod.  bttt  it  ii  far  mote  easy  l«  detnoB. 
strate  tbdr  presence  by  tbe  culture  method.  Ota  IxKffler's 
special  medium  tbe  bacilli  flottdsh  so  well  at  body-temperature — 
about  37*  C— that,  like  the  cboleta  badlhis,  th^  outgrow  the 
other  ananisma  prcMnt.  aad  fay  be  nhtiasrd  ia  aoBipiuWiaiii 
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pare  Cnltnn.  Dtstfnct  colonies  nay  often  be  found  as  eariy 
as  tbe  eighth  or  twelfth  hour  of  incnbatton;  in  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  honra  they  appear  as  nnmded,  elevated,  moderately 
CrAnslucent,  greyish  white  colonies,  with  a  yellow  tinge,  the 
surface  moist  and  the  margins  lUgjitly  Inegolar  or  scaUopcd. 
They  are  thicker  and  somewhat  more  opaque  in  the  oeotrc. 
^Vhen  the  cotades  are  few  and  widely  separated,  each  may  grow 
to  a  considerable  size,  4  to  5  mm.;  but  i^>cn  more  numeroui  and 
closer  together,  they  Temain  small  and  almost  invariably  discrete, 
with  distinct  intervals  between  them.  In  older  growth*  the 
central  opacity  becomes  more  matted  and  the  crenation  more 
<llstinct,  the  mobt,  shiny  appearance  being  lost.  When  the 
snrface  of  the  scrum  is  dry,  tlw  growth,  as  a  rule,  does  not  attain 
KDv  very  Urge  site. 

These  "  pore  "  colonies,  when  sown  in  sligbtly  aftaHne  brotb, 
grow  with  great  vigour;  and  if  a  small  amount  of  such  a  48 
hours'  culture  be  injected  under  the  skin  of  a  guinea-pig,  the 
animal  succumbs,  with  a  marked  local  teacttoo  and  distinct  symp- 
toms of  toxic  poisoning  very  similar  to  ttune  met  iritfa  in  cases  of 
diphthedaof  the  human  subject.  Rouzand  Yeisin  demonstrated 
that  the  poison  was  not  contained  in  the  bodies  of  the  badDi, 
but  that  it  was  formed  and  thrown  out  by  them  from  and  into 
the  nutrient  medium.  Moreover,  they  could  produce  alt  tbe  toxic 
tjnnptoms,  the  local  reactions,  and  even  tbe  paralysis  wMcfa 
<^tcn  follows  the  disease  in  the  hnman  subject,  by  injectitig  the 
culture  from  which  they  had  previously  removed  the  whole  of 
the  diphtheria  bacilli  by  filtration.  This  cultivation,  then, 
contains  a  poisonous  material,  which,  incapable  of  multiplying 
in  the  tissues,  may  be  given  In  carefully  graduated  dtnes.  If, 
therefore,  there  is  anything  In  tbe  theory  that  tissues  may  be 
gradually  "acdimatized"  to  thep<H3onsof  thesetoxicsubstanccs, 
tbey  saw  thai  it  should  be  possible  to  prove  it  in  connexion 
with  this  disease.  Behring,  going  still  further,  found  that  ihe 
tissues  so  acdimatieed  have  the  power  of  producing  a  subslaiice 
capable  of  neutralizing  the  toxin,  a  su balance  which,  al  first 
confined  to  the  ccUs,  when  formed  in  brge  quanliiies  overflows 
rato  the  fluids  of  Ihe  blood,  with  which  it  is  distributed  through- 
out the  body.  The  bulk  of  this  toidn-neutralizing  substance 
reroahis  in  the  blood-serum  after  scpantton  of  Ihe  dot.  In 
proof  of  this  he  showed  that  (i)  If  this  stfnun  be  injected  Into 
an  animal  before  it  is  inoculated  with  even  more  than  a  lethal 
dose  of  the  diphtheria  t>acillus  or  its  products,  the  animal 
remains  perfectly  well;  (i)  a  certain  quantity  of  this  scrum, 
mixed  with  diphtheria  toxin  and  injected  into  a  guinea-pig,  gives 
rise  to  no  ill  effects;  and  (3)  that  even  when  injected  some 
hours  after  the  bacillus  or  its  toxins,  the  scrum  a  still  capable 
of  neutralizing  the  action  of  these  substances.  In  these  experi- 
ments we  have  the  germ  of  the  present  antitoxic  treatment 
which  has  $0  materially  diminished  the  percentage  mortality 
In  diphtheria.  Una  serum  may  also  be  used  as  a  ptopbylactic 
agent. 

The  antItoi&  scrum  as  now  med  ts  prepared  by  Injecting  into 
(he  Hibcatancom  lisiMct  of  s  horse  the  producU  of  the  diphthcna 
badllui.  Tbe  baeillus,  grown  in  broth  cenuuninc  peptone  and 
blood-smim  or  tdood-plasmo,  w  filtered  and  heated  to  a  temperatum 
of  M*  or  70*  C.  for  one  hour.  It  then  contains  only  a  small  amount 
of  active  toxin,  but  injected  into  tho.horK  it  Tcndcn  that  animal 
Mshllf  insusceptible  to  the  action  of  nronx  diphtbciia  toxins,  and 
even  indncca  tbe  production  of  a  consideTUle  amount  of  antitoxin. 
This  production  of  antitoxin,  however,  may  b«  accelerated  by  sub- 
sequent repeated  injection^  with  increasing  doses  of  strong 
diphtheria  tuxin,  which  may  be  so  powerful  that  I  to  1  of  a  drop,  or 
even  lea*,  is  a  fatal  doac  (or  a  medium-sized  guinca-pig.  The  anti- 
teotie  ■enira  so  prepared  may  contua  100,  400,  600  or  oven  more 
"uaits"  of  antitoxin  per  cc. — the  unit  being  that  quantity  of 
antitoxin  that  will  ao  far  ncutmlize  100  lethal  doses  {a  lethal  (lose  is 
the  imaRcst  quantity  that  will  kill  a  350-gramme  guinca-pig  on  the 
fifth  day)  of  toxin  tor  a  350.^mmc  guinea-pig,  that  tnc  anini.-il 
coottnuBS  alive  on  tbe  fifth  day  from  the  injection.  Thit,  however, 
is  a  purely  arbitnuy  rtandard  of  noutrolizino;  power,  as  it  is  found 
that,  owing  to  the  complicated  structure  of  the  toxin,  the  neutraliz- 
ing and  the  lethal  powers  do  not  always  go  hand  in  hand;  but  as  the 
toiin  used  in  toeing  the  antiioxh)  1*  always  compared  with  tlie 
miginal  standard,  accurate  results  are  easily  obtained. 

Diphtheria,  thoo^  stfll  prevalent  In  cities,  has  now  lost  many 
of  itt  tenon.  In  the  lai^e  boapbab  under  tbe  Metropolitan 
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Asylums  Board  tbe  death-rate  fell  from  nearly  40%  in  i88g 
to  under  10%  in  ipoj;  and  if  anUtozin  be  given  os  sooc  as  the 
disease  manifcsta  itaelf,  tbe  mortldity  is  brau^t  down  to  a  very 
insignificant  figure.  It  has  been  naintained  that'as  soon  as 
ani  itozin  Came  falto  use  the  number  of  cases  of  paralysis  increased 
rather  than  diminished.  This  may  be  nwUly  understood  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  many  patients  recover  under  the  use 
of  antitoxin  who  would  undoubtedly  have  succumbed  in  the 
pre-antitoiin  daji,  and  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  that 
although  the  antitoxin  Introduced  neutralizes  tbe  free  toxin 
and  prevents  iu  further  action  on  the  tissties,  it  cannot  entirely 
neutralize  that  which  is  already  acting  on  the  cells,  nor  can  It 
make  good  damage  already  dinie  before  it  is  injected.  Even 
allowing  that  antitoxin  Is  not  accountable  for  the  whole  of  the 
improvement  in  the  percentage  mortaUty  statbtics  since  1896,  it 
has  undoubtedly  accounted  for  a  very  large  proportion  of 
recoveries.  Antiloxm  often  cuts  short  functional  albuminuria, 
but  it  cannot  repair  damage  already  done  to  the  renal  epithelium 
before  tbe  antitoxm  was  tfven  The  dinical  evidence  of  ihe 
value  of  antitoxin  In  the  rdief  that  it  affords  to  tbe  patient 
is  even  more  important  than  that  derived  from  the  consideration 
of  statistics. 

The  diphtheria  bacillus  or  its  poison  acts  locally  asa  causticand 
irritant,  and  Bcnerally  or  constitutionally  as  a  proioplssmic  poison, 
tbe  most  eralint  lesions  produced  by  it  bung  degeneration  of  nerycs 
and  muscles,  and,  in  acute  cases,  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels. Other  organisms,  streplococci  or  staphylococci,  whea 
present,  tnay  undoubtedly  increase  the  mortality  by  produring 
secondary  complicatians,  which  end  in  suppuration.  Di[rfithcrla 
bacilli  may  also  be  found  in  pus,  as  in  tbe  dnchaisca  fniiiiinMiiif 
ourrlwoa. 

Tebinia  {Locijatt). — Although  tetanus  was  one  of  the  later' 
diseases  to  which  a  definite  micrxM}rganismal  origm  could  be 
assigned,  it  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  disease  typical  of 
the  "septic"  group.  In  18S5- Ntcolaler  destrtbed  an  oigamsm 
midtiplyl<>g  outside  the  body  and  capable  of  setting  up  tetanus, 
but  this  was  only  obtained  in  pure  culture  by  Kiiasato,  a 
Japanese,  and  by  the  Italians  in  1889.  It  has  a  very  character* 
istic  sencs  of  appearances  at  different  stages  of  its  development. 
First  it  grows  as  long,  very  slender  Ihreads,  which  rapidly  break 
up  into  shorter  aeaions  from  4  tosfi  in  length  (see  Hate  II.  fig. 
11).  In  these  shorter  rods  spores  may  appear  on  the  second  or  up 
to  the  seventh  day,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  tbe 
growth  occurs.  The  rods  then  assume  a  very  characteristic  {rin  or 
drumsUcIc  form;  they  are  nat-inotile,  are  somewhat  rounded  M 
Ihe  ends,  and  at  one  end  the  spore,  which  b.of  greater  diameter 
than  the  rod,  causes  a  very  considerable  expansion.  Before 
sporulaiion  the  otganbrns  are  distinctly  motile,  occurring  in  rods 
of  different  lengths,  in  most  cases  surrounded  by  bundles  of  beau- 
tiful Ragdla,  which  at  a  later  stage  are  thrown  off,  the  prcaence 
of  flageSa  conesponding  very  closely  with  tbe  '*  motile  "  period. 
Tbe  baciDiis  grows  best  at  the  temperature  of  the  body;  it 
becomes  inactive  at  14"  C.  at  the  one  extreme,  and  at  from  43* 
to  43°  C.  at  the  other;  in  the  latter  case  involution  forms,  dubs 
and  branching  and  degenerated  forms,  often  nuke  ihdr  appear- 
ance^ It  Is  killed  by  exposure  for  an  hour  to  a  temperature  of 
from  60**  to  6s"  C;  tbe  spores  however  are  very  resistant  to  the 
action  of  heat,  as  they  withstand  the  temperature  of  boiling 
walcr  for  several  minutes.  The  organism  bas  been  found  in 
garden  earth,  in  the  excrement  of  animida— horses— and  in 
dust  taken  from  the  streets  or  from  living-rooms,  especially 
when  it  has  been  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  a  considerable 
period.  It  bos  also  been  demonstrated  in,  and  separated  from 
Ihe  pus  of  wounds  (see  Plate  II.  fig.  la)  in  patienu  suffering 
from  lockjaw,  though  it  is  then  invariably  found  asaodatad 
with  the  micro-organisma  that  give  ttte  to  supptuallon. 

h  isifflpottanftbicmembcrthat  this  bacillus  is  a  strict  anaCrcAie, 
and  can  only  grow  when  free  oxygen  has  been  removed  from  the 
culiivaiion  imcliBm.  It  may  be  cultivated  in  gdaticie  to  which  has 
bcon  added  fronia  to3%  of  grape-sugar,  when,  aloog  the  line  of  Ihe 
st^d)  culture,  it  forms  a  delicate  growth,  almost  like  a  fir-tree,  the 
tip  of  which  never  comes  quite  to  the  surface  of  the  gelatine.  The 
most  faixnrtam  growth— evidenced  by  tbe  longest  branchea— occnra 
in  Ilia  ikgilh  nf  iTw  friitimt  arty  frm-  f-i  n —  Af lar  a  tioM  the 
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fdatlne  becomei  nicky,  and  then  undersoe*  *low  liquefaction,  the 
ppmrtb  unking  and  leaving  ihe  upper  layers  cotnpara lively  clear 
T)ii»  orgaiiinB  u  not  an  obligate  paraMte,  butafacultativciit  m»y 
craw  outade  the  body  and  remaia  alive  lor  long  period*. 

Lockjaw  b  most  common  anumpt  agricultural  labcniten, 
gaTdeneis,  soldiers  on  campaign,  in  tbooe  who  go  about  with 
barc!  leet,  or  who,  like  young  diDdren,  an  liable  to  |ct  their 
\aee*  or  bands  accidentally  wounded  by  nw^  contact  with 
the  ground.  Anything  which  devitalizes  the  tissues—such  as 
aAd,  bruising,  malnutrition,  the  action  of  other  organisms  and 
th«t  products— may  all  be  predbposug  lacton,  in  so  lar  as 
thMT  plan  the  tissue  at  a  disadvaotaiBBknd  allow  of  the  multi^- 
cation  aod  development  of  the  speafic  bacillus  of  tetanus.  In 
order  to  produce  the  disease,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  inocu- 
late tetanus  bacilli,  espcciaUy  where  resistant  animals  arc 
Goncemed:  they  must  be  injected  ak«g  with  some  of  their 
toxins  or  irith  other  organisms,  the  presence  of  which  seems  to 
incmse  the  power  of,  or  asust,  the  tetanus  oigatdsm,  by  divcn- 
ing  the  activity  of  the  cells  and  so  allowing  the  bacillus  to 
develop.  The  poison  formed  by  this  organism  resembles  the 
enzymes  and  diphtheria  poison,  in  that  it  b  destroyed  at  a 
temperature  of  6^  C  in  about  five  minutes,  and  even  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body  soon  loses  its  strength,  although,  when 
kept  on  ice  and  protected  from  the  action  of  light,  it  retains  its 
specific  properties  for  months.  Though  slowly  formed,  it  is 
tremendously  potent,  nt^m  part  of  a  drop  (the  five-milliomh 
part  of  a  cc)  of  the  bioth  in  which  an  active  culture  has  been 
allowed  to  grow  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  bdng  sufficient  to 
kill  a  mouse  in  twenty-four  hours,  ili  of  a  drop  kilting  a  raU>it, 
/■  a  dog,  or  i\  of  a  drop  a  fowl  or  a  pigeon;  it  is  from  loo  to  400 
limes  as  active  as  stiychnina,  and  400  times  as  pmsonoua  as 
atropine.  It  has  been  observed  tliat,  quite  apart  from  size, 
animals  cxUbit  different  degrees  of  swccptibllity.  Frogs  kept 
at  their  ordinary  temperature  are  exceedingly  hisusceplible, 
but  when  they  arc  kept  warm  it  is  possible  to  tetaniac  than, 
thou^  mly  after  a  somewltat  prolonged  incubation  period,  such 
as  is  met  with  in  very  chronic  cases  of  tetanus  in  the  human 
subject.  In  experim cn tally-produced  tetanus  the  spasms 
usually  commence  and  are  most  pronounced  in  the  muscles  near 
the  site  of  inoculation.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  this 
was  because  the  piHson  acted  directly  upon  the  nerve  termina- 
tions, or  possibly  upon  the  muscles^  but  as  it  is  now  known  that 
it  acts  lUrectly  on  the  ceUs  of  the  central  nervous  system,  it 
may,  as  in  the  case  of  rabies,  find  its  way  along  the  lymphatic 
channels  of  the  nerves  to  those  poiats  ol  the  central  nervous 
system  with  which  tbeae  nerves  are  directly  connected,  spasms 
occurring  in  the  course  of  the  niiscular  distribution  of  the  nerves 
that  receive  their  impulses  from  the  cells  of  that  area.  As  the 
amount  of  toxin  introduced  may  be  contained  in  a  very  small 
quantity  of  Quid  and  still  be  very  dilute,  the  local  reaction  of  the 
conoective-titsue  cells  may  be  exceedingly  slight;  consequently 
a  very  small  wound  msy  allow  of  the  introduction  of  a  strong 
poisonous  dose.  Many  of  the  cases  of  so-called  idiopathic 
tetanus  are  only  idic^thic  because  the  wound  is  trifling  in 
character,  and,  unless  suppuration  has  taken  place,  has  healed 
rapidly  after  the  poison  has  been  introduced.  In  tetanus,  as 
in  dipblberift,  the  oiganisms  producing  the  poison,  if  found  in 
the  body  at  all,  are  dev^pcd  only  at  the  seat  of  inocdation; 
they  do  not  make  their  way  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  In 
this  we  have  as  explanation  of  the  fact  that  all  the  earlier 
experiments  with  the  blood  from  tetanus  patients  gave  absolutely 
negative  results.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  pioductioo 
of  tetanus  toxin  in  a  wound  soon  oeases,owing  to  the  arrest  of 
the  development  of  the  badllus,  even  in  cases  that  ultimately 
succumb  to  the  disease.  Roux  and  Vaillard,  however,  maintain 
that  no  case  of  tetanus  can  be  treated  with  any  prospect  <k  success 
unless  tbe  locus  into  which  tbe  badUi  have  been  introduced  te 
freely  removed.  Tbe  aiuitetanits  serum  was  the  first  antitoxic 
serum  produced.  It  b  found,  however,  that  though  the  antl- 
tetanic  serum  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  prophylactic,  and  of 
preventing  the  appearance  of  tetanic  symptoms  in  animals  that 
.are  aftcnmrda,  or  aiaiHltaneoaily,  inieGted  with  tetanusjoiin. 


it  does  not  pvc  vciy  satisfactory  rcsnlls  when  it  k  ioieoed  ite 
tetanic  symptoms  have  m»le  thcic  atyea  ranee.  It  mCi 
appear  that  in  audi  cases  the  tetannB  ptBSon  baa  brcoi  aa 
firmly  bound  up  with  Uic  proloplasin  of  the  nerve  o60t,  tad  ha 
already  done  a  considerable  unount  of  danac*. 

(6)  If  m  Cknmc  lajeaht  Distata  (  rttiM  PantsMi. 

rateroifflrii.— In  no  quarter  o(  the  fidd  of  preventive  mtSat 

have  more  important  results  accrued  from  tbe  tiiaca\tTj  of  1 
specific  infective  organism  than  in  the  case  of  Koch's  deans- 
stration  and  separation  in  pure  culture  of  the  tubcick  bada^ 
and  the  aasoaation  of  this  badllus  widi  the  liansnMssjon  s 
tuberculosis.  In  connexion  with  diagnoas — both  directly  fma 
observation  of  the  organbm  in  tbe  sputum  and  urine  ot  uita- 
culous  patients,  and  indirectly  through  the  tuberculin  ust 
especiaUy  on  animals— tUs  discovery  has  been  of  very  pa: 
importance;  and  through  a  study  of  the  life-histoiy  of  tbe  ba^d 
and  its  relation  to  animal  tiautei  much  has  been  learned  as  u 
the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  and  something  even  as  u 
methods  ol  treatment.  One  of  the  great  difliculLin  met  riji 
m  the  earlier  periods  of  tbe  study  of  this  organism  was  its  slui, 
though  persistent,  growth.  At  first  cultivatloBS  in  fluid  tt>i±. 
were  not  kept  suffidently  long  under  observation  to  allow  <i  Si 
growth;  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  pure  cultures,  a:^ 
then  to  keep  them,  and  in  impure  cultures  the  tubercle  baoUi 
were  n^dly  overgrown.  Taken  directly  from  the  body,  thn 
do  not  grow  on  vaott  of  the  ordinary  media,  and  it  was  or^ 
when  Koch  used  scdidified  blood -serum  that  he  succeeded  a 
obtaining  pure  cultures.  Though  they  may  now  be  dcmoosiraicd 
by  what  appear  to  be  very  simple  methods,  before  these  meibodi 
were  devised  it  was  practically  impossible  to  obtain  any  su»- 
factory  results. 

The  principle  Involved  in  tbe  staining  of  the  tnbetde  bscSu 
is  that  when  once  it  has  taken  up  tuch»n,  or  gentian  vida.  a 
retains  the  stain  much  more  6rmly  than  do  most  organisms 
tissues,  so  that  if  a  specimen  be  thoroughly  stained  with  fndttia 
and  then  dcGoloriiedby  ambienl  acid— 35%  of  aulphmic  adi 
say— allbou^  the  colour  b  washed  out  of  the  tissues  and  boa 
other  organisms,  the  tubercle  badlli  retain  it;  and  even  ifta 
the  section  has  been  stained  with  mcthykne-blue,  to  bring  ik 
other  tissues  and  organisms  Into  view,  these  baciUi  still  leniia 
bright  red,  and  stand  out  prominent^  on  a  Uue  backgnusl 
If  a  small  fragment  of  tuberculous  tissue  be  pounded  in  a  sink 
mortar  and  smeared  over  the  surface  of  inspissated  blood-scruB 
solidified  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  and  if  evaporaiioB 
be  prevented,  dry  scaly  growths  make  their  appearance  at  tW 
end  of  some  fourteen  days.  U  these  be  reinoculated  throng^ 
several  geoentttons,  they  ultimately  assume  a  more  sapropbttx 
character,  and  will  grow  in  broth  containing  5%  of  glycerin,  or 
on  a  peptone  becf-agar  to  which  a  simitar  quantity  of  glyctha 
has  been  added.  On  these  media  the  tubercle  bacillus  gron 
more  luxuriantly,  thoui^  after  a  time  its  vinUuue  appears  to  k 
diidnlsbed.  On  blood -serum  Its  virulence  b  preserved  for  lo^ 
periods  if  successive  cultivations  be  made.  It  occurs  in  the 
tiswes or  in  cultivations  as  a  delicate  rod  or  thread  1-5  to  3-5^  id 
length  and  about  0-3  to  o-sfi  in  thickness  (see  Plate  U.,  fig.  ij). 
It  b  usually  sUghtty  curved, and  two  rods  may  beamnged  end  10 
end  at  an  open  ani^  Tberebsomedoabtistowlmbertuberde 
bacilli  contain  spores,  but  little  masses  of  de^ly-stained  proto- 
plasm can  be  seen,  alternating  with  dear  spaces  within  tht 
sheath;  these  clear  spaces  have  been  held  to  be  qiores.  Hat 
organism  b  found  In  the  hinp  and  sputum  in  varloua  forms  of 
consumptloQ;ft  b  met  vdth  hi  tabercdons  ulcers  of  the  Intesl!n^ 
in  the  lymph  spaces  aiound  the  vesseb  In  tuberculous  meningtiis, 
in  tuberculous  nodules  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  skin— lupus.  It  b  found  also  in  the  tnoemhMB 
lerions  of  aidmab;  In  the  throat -glands,  tonsib,  splm  and  bona 
of  the  idgi  In  the  spleen  of  the  hmse;  and  In  the  lungs  and  pleon 
of  the  cow.  Tuberculosis  may  be  induced  artifidally  by  injea- 
ing  the  tuberde  badllus  into  animals,  some  being  much  mon 
suBceptiUtthanothers.  Milkdrawofromanudderinwhichthen 
are  breaking-down  tuberculous  lod,  may  contain  an  «ihrmui 
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Btmbcr  of  active  tubercle  barilli;  aaiT  pigs  fed  upon  thk 
milk  develop  a  typical  tubciculofis,  commencing  in  the  glands 
of  the  throat,  which  cu  be  Uaced  from  point  to  point,  with  the 
Utmost  pKcMoo.  ffamCteMMUMd  tlut  wial  laket  place 
in  the  may  abo  tikv'iMeli^tii'  the  huinan  tabjectf  and  a 
•ufficient  number  of  cases  are  now  on  record  to  show  that  the 
swallowing  of  lubLTCiiloii'!  matcri.il  is  j  cause  of  tuberculosis, 
especially  amongst  children  and  adolescents.  Inhaled  tubercle 
bacilH  fnndrllMiMaitlrHliMlpiM^  Bke 
milk  deriv^  fWttftnStftfUBui  oAlM^lDiiy  «et  op  tuboadoais 
of  the  lungF  or  of  the  aKittMiIliiy  liact, WjfrwiMjy  lAeB  the  eplthe- 
Ital  layer  h  unhccihhy  «lr'll^BerfH£'''11W  miiiabi  dlUNa  «l 
the  prevalence  of  tubcttttBtfw'ln  tiid'  InuMUi  NA^ect  uar  0) 
tubercle  badlU  may  bMvteffiMttdf  ^<tftqp'«u  SMtU] 
sapnvIiyticaDy;  as  yA'tt  Saa  tM  Bbntf  pinAble'to'fraA!  the 
exact  condilion^t  umJer  which  they  live,  but  we  are  gradually 
coming  to  rcioeni/c  ibat,  allliough  Mhcn  llivy  come  from  the 
body  they  are, almost  obligate  parasites,  they  may  gradually 
acquire  nAtootortk  tMMtim  M'lUi^'al  Um  domestic 
atrimabart  j^MPr'weifi^SihbttiWtMbdt.  at^  turn  may 
become  ad<litionaI  centres  from  which  infection  may  radiate 

Koch's  t'!iHTi.  ulin  hns  been  of  iiu-slini.UiIc  value  in  the  earfy 
diagnosis  ol  tuberculosis,  especially  in  animals. 

Tuberculin,  from  which  the  tuberculin  mc  derives  its  name, 
COBliWa  of  the  products  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  when  Rrown  fur  a 
month  or  tax  weeks  in  peptone  mcjt-broth  to  which  a  small  propor- 
tion, «y  Siir  6'  .„  of  i:f>n.nii  h.i-  ijcon  added.  The  tubercle  bacilli 
are  then  Bllnl  .11  lj>jili:ii;  iiiiifN.rjuitc,  and  arc  parliallv  rcmovcii  by 
tcdimcntati'in.  and  compkidy  by  filtration  througn  a  Bcrlifclil 
or  Pa«cur-ChiimbeTljnd  fiUcr.  If  a  targe  dose  ol  this  filtered  fluid 
be  iajM^cd  under  the  skin  of  a  healthy  man  or  brute,  it  i»  pos&iblc 
to  pnxjuce  some  local  si^ellnig  .ind  lo  induce  a  riM>  o(  tcmpi'rjturc; 
but  in  a  riniilar  patient  suiloring  frum  tulxTculosis  a  viry  iiiuch 
■mailer  dose  lone  which  tltics  nut  alicct  the  healthy  inilividuni  in 
the  slighleit  degree)  is  sufficient  to  bfing  about  Uic  char.ictcrislic 
•wellinf  and  rise  of  tcmjieraturc.  To  obtain  trustworthy  rcsulli 
the  dosage  mn^l  always  be  caicfully  atic-nded  to.  The  reaction  is 
only  obtained  imdcr  conain  well-dtrined  conditions.  Driven 
aniinab  selil  .m,  if  .  vi  r,  rcul  properly.  Cattlt  to  be  tested  should 
be  allowed  I'l  ri  [ii.iin  .it  r.-st  for  some  time;  they  should  be  «ell 
led,  and  be  careluUy  protected  from  cold  or  draughts.  Alter  on 
injection  of  lubeFcuUn-  into  tbc  aubcutancous  tiMucs  (usually  in 
front  of  the  shoulder  or  on  the  chest^wall)  they  should  be  kept  under 
the  same  conditions  and  should  be  watched  very  carefully;  the  tem- 
perature should  he  taken  at  the  sixth  hour,  and  every  three  hours 
afterwaids  up  10  the  twenty-fim  or  even  twcntyfounh  hour.  If 
during  this  ume  the  temperature  rises  to  lOd*  F.,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  tbat  tte  animal  is  tuberculous;  but  if  it  remains  under  103°, 
the  animal  Aiust  be  considered  free  from  disease;  i(  the  temperature 
remains  between  these  points  thecaie  is  a  doubtful  one.  and,  aeojrd- 
■MioSir  Join  M'Fadyean,  should  be  retcstcd  at  the  end  of  a  month. 
l^intefcMiaK  to  note  that  the  test  is  not  trustworthy  in  the  case 
ot  animals  iin  wTiich  tuberculosis  is  far  advanced,  especially  when  the 
temperatun;  is  already  high— 103"  F.  In  such  eases,  however,  if 
is  an  easy  matter  to  diagnose  the  disease  by  the  ordinary  clinical 
methods.  At  tir>,t  objections  were  raised  to  this  test  on  two  grounds: 
(l)  that  mi=iakts  in  diagnosis  are  somelimes  made;  (3)  ihot  luUr- 
culin  may  afFett  the  milk  of  healthy  animals  into  which  11  n  inji-ci,  il 
As  the  methods  of  using  the  tuberculin  have  been  |ieti((iid.  .iiid  as 
ttic  conditions  under  which  the  reaction  is  obtained  have  become 
better  known,  mistakes  have  rapidly  hacoOM  teMri  wUhtilt'Aas 
been  amply  proved  that  tuberculin  has  wot-tflBlligMH  tfeWnttMilag 
cHcct  on  ine  quality  of  the  milk 

Tuberculin  ami  «in;il.ir  subMjnces  arc  jomeilmes  used  as  specific 
reagents  in  I  lu'  di,i"ni">'^L-  of  iul.I■r^lll•^^ie■  m  iho  human  subject.  \Vhen 
small  quantities  of  old  luliorc ulin  are  inje-ctjij  subcinancously  into  3 
tuberculous  patient  in  wtir.ni,  hcmever,  no  tubercle  bacilli  m.iy  be 
demonstrable,  the  leniix  r.ituie  lieeins  to  riie  in  six  or  eitilit  huurs 
and  conliniiei  to  rist>  iur  tvieUe  hours  or,  in  rare  cases,  for  an  ev<  n 
Iofi«r  pcrie-t,  a  ri^e  of  a  single  degree  being  considered  sufficient  \o 
iwticaie  the  prcvnte  of  the  disease.  Along  with  ihb  there  is  u-u.illv 
■ome  swcilirii:  ;in<l  itmlemess,  with  perhaps  redness  at  the  scat  ol 
injection,  Willi  t  i:.:'  is  also  some  cvvdenccof  a  vascular  congeaiion 

in  the  nciglii       1.    I  ol  any  tuberculous  lesioiL  A  second  method 

of  applying  iub>j[Liilm  as  a  diagnostic  reagent  is  that  of  nrquct, 
who,  after  diluting  old  tubereuRti  with  two  parts  of  normal  saKne 
solution  and  one  pan  of  5  %  carbt^  glyccnn,  places  a  drop  of  the 
aiiature  an  the  sKin,  and  scrapes  away  the  c^dermis.  in  lines,  wiih 

:s.:?jSL^fei,y%&?aft^^ 

In  the  tubeM«dfii<«^  'a  ntOe  i»pala4mlagi('«Ht 
•  ncmde,  I 
ana  1 

bows  after 


3^ hours.  Re.ietions,  however,  are  obtained  by  this  test  in  patients 
who  are  not  suffering  from  any  active  tubercular  lesion,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  in  certain  cases  it  fails  to  indicate  the  prescncaof  tubercle 
when  it  is  undoubtedly  there.  Calmctie'sor  Wolff-Eisner's  ophthaU 
mic  reaction  lest,  a  third  method  of  uMng  tuberculin,  consists  in 
dropping  a  weak  solution  of  tuberculin  into  the  conjuaetival  sac  of 
one  e>'e:  this  is  followed  by  a  mild  attack  of  conjunctivitis  or 
inliammation  of  the  eye  in  the  tuberculous  patient,  whilst  in  the 
normal  patient  no  such  inflammation  should  appear.  Although  this 
test  appears  lo  be  of  considerable  value,  it  fails  to  give  any  informa- 
tion in  coses  of  ad\'anced  tuberculosis,  of  general  miliary  iulnr- 
culosis  and  of  tuberculous  meningitis.  It  certainly  possis.-es  one 
great  advantage  over  the  others — ^it  does  not  give  any  re.iclion  in 
the  presence  of  dormant  tubercle  in  [MTwins  clinically  sound  nnil 
healthy.  The  infiammalion  uf  the  eye  may,  however,  be  so  aeuie, 
especially  where  strong  solutions  of  tuberculin  are  used,  th;a 
considerable  damage  may  be  done,  more  especially  should  there  I.e 
any  dormant  disease  of  the  eye.  It  must  be  rcnicml>eri<l  tb.ii  m  ,i!l 
these  tests  the  exhibition  of  tuberculin  increases  for  a  time  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  patient  each  tine  it  is  admioistcrad.  It  Kts  up  a 
negative  nhase,  as  already  described,  and  iniden  tlik  patient  more 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  a  frcdi  daae>  It  ia  evideat,  therefore, 
tbat  the  careful  worker  wishing  to  obtain  minimal  effects  will  gin 
small  doses  and  gradually  repeat  these  as  he  may  find  ncccsaary. 

In  iSqo  Korh,  whose  brilliant  researches  on  tuberculoait 
had  opened  up  a  new  field  of  investigation  and  bad  in^iired  new 
hope  in  the  breasts  of  patients  and  physicians  alike,  foUowed  up 
his  method  of  diagnosis  with  a  method  of  vaccination  with  the 
products  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  separated  from  glycerinaled 
broth  cultBTC  alter  th«  vitality  of  the  bacilli  bad  been  destn>ytd. 
As  is  freqnently  tbe  c»c  with  new  remedies,  this  was  aaed  ao 
indiscriminately  that  It  soon  fell  into  disrepute.  The  resulli 
in  certain  cases,  however,  were  so  luccesifu!  that  careful  investi- 
gations into  the  character  and  action  of  tuberculin  and  into  tbe 
conditions  under  which  it  may  be  used  with  advantage  were 
undertaken.  Tuberculins  composed  of  the  triturated  bodies  of 
tubercle  bacilli,  of  the  external  secretions  of  these  bacilli,  and  of 
their  various  constituents  in  different  combinations,  were  experi- 
mented with,  but  at  the  present  time  Koch's  two  tuberculins — 
especially  his  new  tuberculin— hold  the  field.  The  "  old 
tuberculin  "  consists  of  the  glycerin  broth  cultttre  of  tbe  tubercle 
bacilli  mentioned  above.  The  new  tuberculin  con^ts  of  iIm 
ccnlrifugalized  deposit  from  a  saline  solution  of  the  extract  of 
the  triturated  dead  tubercle  bacilli;  this  is  stored  in  small  lubes, 
each  containing  two  milligraramcs  of  solid  substance.  This  is 
diluted  with  distilled  water  containing  ao%  of  ^ycerin,  great 
care  being  taken  to  maintain  the  sterility  of  the  at^ition.  The 
dose  is  usually  from  tiht  to  rW*  ^  ^  wSISgnamt  for  Ul 
adult,  increasing  to  vig;  accordlqg  16  Sir  A.  Wtl^  It  AoM' 
not  go  beyond  this. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  done  more  to  rehabilitate  the  tuberculbl 
treatment  than  Sir  Almroth  Wright,  who  after  a  long  scries  of 
eNpcrimenfi  devised  what  he  called  the  tLLerculo-opsonic  index, 
about  whkh  a  few  words  may  be  ol  inIe^e^t.  It  is  vktll-ltnown 
ihal  cenain  celU  in  the  human  blcHid  h.ne  the  poMer  of  taking 
b.L.t.-ri.i  liilo  llieir  Mili!-t.-i:iu-  and  tln.-te  iii[(e-t iii|;  tluTn.  Tlli,,  the 
ao-cjlleil  "  pti,i|;')f  yi  Ic  pnner  "  <if  MeithnikofT,  w.i^  foLiid  to  vary 
somewhat  under  iliHerent  conclitinr*,  and  Wright  set  himself  to 
dfiermine.  if  fxivsible,  what  wore  the  factors  that  modified  ihij 
variability.  He  found  that  the  white  blood  corpuscles,  ihejioly- 
mil rplio nuclear  cells,  whc-thc-r  from  healthy  or  tuberculous  paiicnt.s, 
always  showed  practically  the  same  phagocylic  activity  when 
mixed  with  a  fine  emulsion  of  tubercle  bacilli  and  the  scrum  from 
a  healthy  patient.  If,  however. corpufcirs from  the  same  individuaU. 
whether  healthy  or  tuberculous,  were  allowed  to  act  upon  the  bacilli 
in  (he  ptescnce  of  scrum  drawn  from  a  tuberculous  patient,  one  of 
ihre-e  things  might  happen:  (t)  the  bacilli  might  be  taken  up  in 
smaller  numbers  than  in  the  above  series  of  experiments;  (3)  they 
michi  be  taken  up  in  brger  numbers;  or  fj)  they  might  be  taken 
up  ill  what  might  be  caUcd  normal  numbers.  In  (1)  and  (2)  Wnghi 
holds  tbeie  is  evidence  of  a  tuberculous  condition,  In  (3)  of  course 
the  evidence  is  nentivc.  He  found,  however,  that  wlirn  a  d<»e 
id  lubsmlin  wm  tn)ected  into  a  tuberculous  patient  there  was 
a  diatina  fall  In  die  number  of  tubercle  bacilli  uken  up  by  the 
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prenaring  (MCtcfla^ta  be  eaten  by  the  ' 
sense  that  '  "" 
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excTM  this  action  npoo  theliactcriB.  The  opsonic  «\<k  \  i-.  <iLjI,i:iu  J 
t..  I  i^ni'irli Ihc  average  number  of  bacilli  laki'ii  up  by,  .-.jy, 
I.'.  au.'-.M.-*,  to  which  the  icnjin  from  a  tubt-riuloiis  p.ii[..-nt 
ii.i  '  ..:lik-<].  with  the  number  of  bacteria  tjLt'n  u|>  tij  a  hundred 
»ir:  III  <:Nr|,.i^lce  to  which  Donnal  ■erum  hag  been  added,  the 
f.v.  b'i-v,.n  the  two  siving  the  opeonic  index.  Wriclil  main- 
tai:ii  that  .liicr  the  injection  of  ■mail  dotes  ol  tuberculin  dunng 
a  noeaiivc  phaur  which  lirst  appears,  tU.  whilst  then  t*  a  (all  in 
th«  number  of  bacilli  t.iken  up  by  the  leucocyte*  of  the  blood,  the 
palipnt  is  more  lusccptiblc  than  before  to  the  UtACkt  of  the  tubercle 
bacUla*.  FoUowins  thia,  however,  thera  i*  «  gradual  rue  in  the 
eptonic  index  unt'J  it  pane*  the  aonnu  and  the  patient  enters 
a  DOMiivc  phue.  during  which  the  atuccMitHUtv  to  the  attack* 
•f  tbe  I  tubercle  baeiUua  i*  can«idenbly  diminiuicd.  When  the 
Acta  ^  thit  doM  ut  pauing  oil  a  (mh  injection  »hou1d  be  made; 
dna  induce*  a  ntgative  phuc,  but  one  that  should  not  bv  so 
■ariieda*  in  the  first  inusnce,  whiUt  ihc  positive  phase  which 
•unaedl  •bould  be  still  more  marked  than  ttut  lirst  obtained.^  If 
thu  can  be  repeated  tystcmalicAlly  and  rcsubily  the_  patient 
should  bcgiHi  and  continue  to  improve.  The  ditlinuhics  involved 
in  the  deienaloation  of  the  aptonic  index  arc,  hoi.Lvtr.  i\i.ivilni;ly 
graaii  and  th«  pcwnal  (actor  enters  «o  iar^'uly  into  ihi-  i]ii(;,iion 
Htat  Bonw  ob*crvi-rs  .^tt■  vi-ry  donhtful  as  lu  llie  prjriit.il  utility 
o(  this  method.    In  Ii.iluIi,  hinM-vut,  and  in  the  h.iml^  o( 

those  who  wnrk  uieIi  bun.  vl  ■.ii i  J.itr .,ry  rt-sulti  are  obunu-d. 
The  tuberculin  (rcimn-]  (■  :iuri.ii,ly,  liivs  not  stand  or  (all  by 
the  tucetv  o(  the  op^.H'  i  "!  ■  i  ii.Tminatton,  ciptcially  as  most 
valuable  information  j«  ^>  i !  ■  ■  ■.  ■  ol  the  discay:  and  the  efiw:ts 
o(  the  tuticrciilin  ni.iy  l.>  .<!  mi.  .  by  a  Miidy  of  the-  daily  tempera- 
tun;  rhan  and  of  lit-  t;iTicr,,l  <  ■  .[i- b[ii,n  of  ihc  [uttcnt. 

TulxTculin  fh'KiliI  not  I-;  iriji,-icd  niorv  (ntiuonlly  ih.m  about 
once  in  to  or  14  daya.  and  it  is  ucll  not  to  increase  tbo  dose  loO 
rapidly.  Wherever  the  Uinpnature  continues  hi^h.  even  a  degree 
beyond  normal,  and  where  the  pulse  ii  over  loo,  it  is  not  wise  to  give 
tuberculin,  nor  does  It  seem  to  be  of  any  great  value  where  the 
diseaie  is  makine  rapid  hcodwty  «r  M>  bccrnne  generalized, 
especially  where  there  i»  memiytll bt. Mwding  from  the  lunt:^. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connewon  with  the  di.i>,no  ti<: 
significance  o(  the  opsonic  index,  tli:it  in  nnn-iulH.'rriiIoii^  -ub-  i  ti 
the  sdminiUration  e4  a  small  doso  of  tuberculin  is  lulJu«cd  bj'  no 
nrgattve  phase  Mich  as  is  met  with  in  the  tuberculous  subject. 
The  phagocytic  power  of  the  white  blood  corpuscle*  is  determined 
by  Dating  the  number  of  orianism*  taken  up  b;y  the  leucocytes  when 
mixed  with  e(|ual  parts  of  a  standard  «muUion  of  tubercle  bacilli 
and  Uood  scrum  incubated  In  fine  sl^ss  tubes  for  15  minutes  at 
a  traiperaturc  of  37*  C,  I(  the  period  ol  incubation  is  much  shorter 
than  thb  the  results  are  irregubr,  whilst  if  the  period  is  longer  so 
many  organisms  arc  taken  up  that  it  become*  impossible  to  diffe- 
rentiate two  *ci*  of  sera. 

As  an  example  we  might  adduce  the  following.  Tahingatubetcu- 
lous  patient's  scrum  +  K»icocyt««  +  tubercle  bacilli,  let  ui  say  we 
have  an  average  of  l-S  bacilli  per  leucocyie  in  50  or  loo  leucocytes 
counted;  with  normal  wTum  +  corpuscles  +  tubercle  bacilli  the 
averpgc  numlicr  ol  bacilli  per  leucocyte  in  the  same  number  of 
cells  counted  is  3.  From  these  figures  the  opsonic  index  obtained 
U  1-8  ■•-  3  -  0-6  -  opsonic  index. 

L«A''^iy.— Armaucr  Hansen  tn  1871,  and  Nclsser  in  1S81, 
dcKribed  »  "  leproy  bacillus  "  corresponding  in  size  and  in 
certain  points  of  staining  reaction  to  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and 
it  is  now  generally  accepted  tbat  this  bacillos  is  the  diicct  and 
•pccilic  catiial  agent  of  leprosy.  The  discovery  of  this  organism 
paved  the  way  for  the  pioof  tbat  the  tubercular  and  anaesthetic 
lornu  of  leprosy  are  ctMntially  tbe  same  disease,  or  rather  are  the 
aianifeatations  of  the  action  of  a  common  organism  attacking 
different  series  of  tissues. 

To  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  leprosy  bacillus,  tic  an 
indiarobber  ring  Srmly  around  tbe  base  of  one  of  the  leprosy 
tubercles.  As  soon  as  tbe  blood  is  driven  out,  leaving  the 
nodule  pale,  make  a  puncture  with  tbe  point  of  a  sharp  knife. 
From  this  puncture  a  dear  fluid  exudes;  this,  dried  on  a  cover- 
iJau,  stained  with  caibol-fuchsin,  and  rapidly  decolorized  with  a 
vcak  mineral  add,  shows  bacilli  stained  red  and  very  like 
tubercle  badtli;  they  tUffer  from  that  organism,  however,  in 
that  they  are  somewhat  diortcr,  and  that  if  the  acid  be  too  strong 
or  be  allowed  to  act  on  tbem  for  too  long  a  time,  the  colour  is 
discharged  from  them  much  more  readily.  These  organisms, 
which  are  from  4  to  6fi  in  length  and  o-jitm  breadth,  are  as  a  rule 
more  rigid  and  more  point^  than  arc  the  tubercle  badllt  (see 
Plate  II.,  fig.  16).  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  form  spores. 
They  are  found  in  large  numbers  lying  embedded  in  a  kind  of 
gelatinous  substance  in  the  lymphatics  of  thrskia,  in  certain  cells 
of  which  they  appear  10  be  taken  up. 

It  ii  curious  that  these  bacilK  affect  t^etSaUf  the  skin  and 


nerves,  but  rarely  tJie  hings  and  scrona  naubnata,  thm  taa|  ■ 
sharp  contrast  to  the  tubeida  badiluii  which  aflecta  ifacbcs 
very  frequently  and  the  lormcr  more  tardy.  Tbey  ue  mUh 

found  in  tbe  blood,  though  tbey  have  been  described  as  occaiai 
there  in  tbe  later  stages  of  the  disease.  It  is  staled  thai  Icpr^ 
has  been  inoculated  directly  into  tbe  human  subject,  the  patxa 
dying  some  five  or  ux  years  after  iaoculatioo;  hut  np  to  the  (n- 
sent  no  pure  cultura  of  the  leprosy  bacillus  has  been  obtained,  i 
has  therefore  been  impossible  to  produce  the  disease  by  tit 
inoculation  of  the  baciUus  only.  What  evidence  s*c  have  ai  oc 
diq>osal,  however,  is  all  in  favour  of  the  transmissibility  d  tk 
disease  froag  patient  to  patient  and  thiou^  the  accnqr  of 
kprosy  badllns.  None  of  tbe  numerous  noa-baollaiy  thcwia 
of  leprosy  account  at  all  lali&factoiily  for  tlus  transntiHihi:. 
of  the  disease,  for  its  progressive  nature,  and  for  tbe  prr^l-  ' 
scries  of  hifitologicai  changes  that  are  met  with  in  vaiiows  pir^ 
and  oigana  of  the  leproaa  body.  Lcpnqr  occun  ia  aU  dimsta. 
Itisfoiudwlierenofishdietcanbe  obtaitMd,aad  where  pork  asd 
rice  are  never  used,  though  to  these  subitaaccs  has  been  aaagu^ 
the  power  of  giving  rise  to  the  disease.  Locality  appcan  i.: 
influence  it  but  little,  and  with  improved  sanitation  and  i&cnisn! 
cleanlioesa  it  ia  being  gradually  eradicated.  Tbe  only  faocr 
that  is  common  in  all  Uxm^  of  l^rosy,.and  ia  met  writb  in  eii-er 
case,  is  the  specific  bacillus;  and  in  spite  of  tlie  (act  that  it  ku 
yet  been  found  impossible  to  trace  tbe  method  of  transmii&Ma, 
we  most  from  what  is  known  of  the  prtoence  and  action  ofbodfi. 
In  other  diseases,  especially  fai  tubemilods,  aasign  to  the  kpn^ 
bacillus  the  rAle  of  l^rciby-producer,  until  much  stronger cvideatc 
than  has  yet  been  (J>tained  can  be  brought  forward  in  favootd 
any  of  the  numerous  other  causes  that  have  been  asstgacd.  Tm 
cases  are  recorded  In  which  people  have  contracted  leprosy  frca 
pricking  their  lingcts  with  needles  whilst  sewing  a  leper^  clotles; 
and  a  nun  who  had  never  been  out  of  Dublin  is  said  to  ban 
contracted  the  disease  by  sleeping  with  bb  tvotfaer,  a  soldier  *bc 
had  returned  from  India  suffering  from  leprosy. 

Ctaadets. — Farcy  in  tbe  human  subject  resembles  tbe  sanw 
disease  expeiinwntally  producad  ia  animals  with  nutctial  froa 
a  glandered  aiumal,  and  as  there  Is  no  patlxdogical  distiactiea 
between  the  two,  from  tbe  aeliological  standpoint,  they  nay  be 
considered  together.  If  the  pus  from  a  glanders  abscrss  be 
mixed  with  a  little  sterile  saline  solution  and  spread  over  iht 
cut  sntface  of  a  boiled  potato  kept  at  the  body-tcmpeiatint; 
bright  yellow  or  honey^otoured,  thick,  moist-looking  coloais 
grow  very  rapidly  and  luxuriantly.  These  colonics  graduallr 
become  darker  in  colour,  until  they  assume  a  cafi-au-laii,  or  eves 
a  chocolate,  tint.  On  examining  one  of  them  nricnacopkaUy,  it 
Is  found  to  be  mode  up  of  baciDi  1  to  sft  long  and  i  to  |  of  thee 
.own  length  brdad  (see  Plate  I.,  fig.  1  and  fig.  6).  Tlie  bacillus  ii 
usually  straight  or  slightly  curved  and  rounded  at  one  end-  it 
appears  to  be  uon-motile.  As  first  poinird  out  by  Loefflcr  iai 
Schiltz,  when  a  portion  of  a  cvltuie  is  inoculated  subcuianeously. 
typical  farcy,  with  the  acute  septicaemia  or  blood-poisoninc  so 
ch4racteristic  of  certain  cases  of  ^ndcrs  and  farcy,  ia  the  rcsuh. 
Tbe  human  subject  is  usually  inoculated  through  wounds  or 
scratches,  or  through  the  application  of  the  nasal  discharge  of  a 
glandered  animal  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  or  month. 
Alan  is  not  specially  suKqitlble  to  the  ghmdcn  vims,  twt  as  he 
frequently  comes  Into  contact  with  glandered  horses  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases  of  farcy  in  man  are  met  with,  although 
amongst  knackers  it  is  a  Comparatively  rare  disease.  Cati*e 
never  contract  it  by  the  ordinary  channeb,  and  even  when  inucu. 
lated  eahibit  mthUif  more  thaa  localized  tilceration.  The  goat 
•ppeits  to  occupy  an  intermediate,  position  between  cattle  and 
the  horse  in  this  respect;  in  sheep,  which  are  fairly  susceptible 
the  disease  runs  its  course  slowly,  and  appears  to  resennble 
chronic  farcy  in  man.  In  nhhits  and  the  dog  the  disease  runs 
a  very  slow  and  modified  course.  Although  fidd-Aiica  arc  extn- 
ordinarily  susceptible,  wUte  mice  knd  hoine  m!«,  unless 
previously  fed  on  sugar  or  with  phloridzin,  are  unaffected  by 
inoculation  of  the  glanders  bacillus.  The  pigeon  is  the  only 
bird  in  which  ganders  has  beni  produced.  Liooa  and  tigm  aie 
said  to  eoBtract  tbe  disease,  and  to  take  It  bi  a  vety  seven  and 
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mpidly  hui  form.  The  glaitden  otig&nisni  tooa  loMs  Ki 
virulescc  ftnd  cveo  iu  vitiUtr.  Diy,  It  diet  in  abmit  un 
dtyt;  pUced  In  dbdDed  mtcr,  bi  ibout  five  days;  bttt  kept 
noult  or  on  cutttue  medls,  it  Msiu  fu  vitality  for  about  a 
mouh,  although  its  activity  toon  becomes  coniidenbly  Imencd. 
TlMe  bacUU  are  mdilx  kHied  at « temperatun  of  C;  they 
<m  pas  tiiroofh  the  kidmys,  eren  vben  tbere  it  no  teiioa  to  be 
wde  wit  ehbcr  with  the  naked  eye  or  tmder  the  mkoMcope 
(Shcniogton  and  Bottome). 

Tl»  glandcn  bacillus  growa  best  In  the  prewnoe  of  oxygm, 
but  it  may  grow  anaecDbicaUy;  it  then  ^ipean  to  bavfl  the  pow«r 
of  fbCBins  tome,  dtber  more  fn  qnantky  or  of  pcatet  activhy 
thaswhenithBsacGeaBtoateetuKilyof  oiygai.  lliii  poison 
(malldn)  it  taad  (or  the  purpose  of  diagaoNog  the  presence  of 
gUndcts.  A  cultintion  is  aiade  in  peptonizod  bouOloa  to  which 
•tmaHportionofcjycerinlMBbeenadded.  TliebaciUusiiaBooed 
to  glow  and  eultiply  at  tlie  tcKqxflatiira  of  tha  body  for  a  month 
or  six  weefcs;  tho  organfsma  are  then  killed  hy  beat  and  o-s% 
carb(^  add  It  added.  The  cultivation  is  then  filtered  through  a 
pcieelain  filter  in  order  to  resuwe  the  bodies  of  tbe-badlU,  and 
the  itBullIng  Suid,  clear  and  amber-colouted,  should  have  tbe 
power,  when  injected  in  quantities  (rf  i  ex.,  of  giving  the  ^edflc 
reaction  in  an  animal  sufifering  from  glaiiden;  In  a  healthy  anfanal 
6  €x.  wiU  give  no  reaction.  The  mspeaed  asimal  Aould  be 
kept  at  rest  and  in  a  warm  stable  for  twenty-tour  to  forty.eiKht 
fwurt  More  the  test  b  applied.  Tho  teoHieratnre  should  be 
Domul,  as  na  proper  leaction  is  obtained  in  an  animal  in  which 
tlie  tempentuie  is  high.  This  leaetiaa,  wfafch  is  a  very  definite 
one,  consists  in  a  rise  of  temperaXure  of  frem  s'  to  4'  F.,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  swelling  of  from  3  to  4  in.  la  diameter  and 
from  I  to  i|  in.  ia  Iwight,  before  the  sizteeath  or-elghteenth 
bour;  this  swelling  should  continue  to  increase  forsome  bouts. 
It  haa  been  su^psbed  that  tho  injection  of  Vir  to  ^  ex.  of 
atallein,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  may  be  uwd  with 
advaatage  ia  the  treatment  of  gianden.  Giandeved  horses  seem 
to  improve  nnder  this  treatment,  and  then  certainly  do  not 
react  even  to  nnch  larger  doMS  of  mallein.  The  mallein  teat 
Ims  mealed  tl>e  fact  that  tfaodcrt  b  a  far  more  common  and 
more  wkkspnad  dieease  than  ana  at  one  time  supposed. 

n.— To  ^H£E  Vecbubib  Pasasitu 

AcllMom]K*tb-—'tU»  diseaae  b  very  prevalent  In  cettafn 
low-iyiag  dtttricts,  especially  amongst  cattle,  ^viag  rise  to  tbe 
oond^ioa  known  -as  "  sarcoma,"  "  wooden  tongue,"  "  wens," 
"  bony  growths  on  the  jaw,"  &c.  It  b  characterised  liy  the 
presence  of  a  fungus,  wliich,  at  fiat  growing  In  the  form  <d  long 
slender  threads  that  may  be  broken  up  into  abort  rods  and  oocd, 
ulthnatdy,  as  tbe  result  of  a  degenerative  proctai,  sammes  the 
Com  of  a  "  lay-fungtts,"  in  whldt  a  series  of  dob-like  liays  are 
arranged  atound  a  common  centre  (see  Flate  V,  fi^  8),  k  la 
profaatiiy  a  streptotkrix— iSKiv^MMx  ftnkri.  Niuaetoat 
cases  have  been  observed  in  the  Iniouui  si^ect.  :SuppuTatioa 
and  the  formatioo  of  fistulous  openings,  susroundcd  byexubeiant 
panulations,  "  proud  Sesh,"  usually  aupemne  where  it  i^ 
growing  and  multiplying  in  the  tissuei  of  the  hnman  body,  and 
in  tbe  pus  dbchaiged  are  yellowisfa  gnen  or  leddidi  Inown  points, 
each  made  up  of  a  central  irregular  mycelium  oompOsed  of  short 
rods  and  ipoiea,  along  with  tbe  dubs  already  mentioned.  Tbe 
mycelial  threads  may  reach  a  omsidatalile  Imgib  (m  to  raofi); 
■one  of  them  beeoBw  Un^er,  and  an  thus  dUfenDtiated  from 
tbe  cettitheperitAeraldabistbersakaffcadliDg  of  tbe  sheath; 
the  filaiaenu  nearer  the  centre  of  the  kaycctial  mass  contain 
spores,  whidi  mwuro  bom  t  to  sfi  in  dumelet.  Tbb  fimgua 
appears  to  lead  a  tafmphytic  wdtleBoe,  Imt  it  hsa  tfaa  power  <d 
Uviag  in  the  tiwHS  pt  U»  aabnal  body,  ta  whidi  it  makes  iu 
way  throng  or  aronnd  carious  or  loote  teeth,  ee  through  abra* 
siont  of  the  tongue  01  too^  After  Che  above  pesiiions,  the 
abdomen,  etpedaliy  near  tbe  venniloim  appendix,  b  a  spbcial 
sat  of  etectioB,  or  in  aome  cases  the  thorax,  the  lesions  being 
traceable  downwards  trmn  tbe  neck.  Any  of  the  abdondaal 
Qi  tboradc  organs  nay  tbui  bo  affected.  The  prooam  spmads 
■onewhat  tlowly,  bat  once  started  may  extend  in  any  diroctioa. 


It»  track  being  marked.by  the  formation  of  a  large  qua  dty  of 
fibrous  tluue,  often  around  a  hmg  fistula.  In  tbe  more  recent 
growthi,  and  is  solid  oisans,  cavities  of  some  tize,  ontaining 
a  soft  semi-pumlent  theesy-locfting-  materiel;  may  be  found, 
thb  mass  in  some  cases  being  sunounded  by  dense  fibrous 
tiatoe.  When  once  a  sinus  b  formed  t!ie  diagno^  b  easy,  but 
before  thb  the  diseaae,  where  tumours  <rf  con^derable  size  are 
rapidqr  farmed,  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  sarcoma,  or  when 
the^  lungs  are  affected,  for  tnberculods,  especially  as  broochitb 
and  pleuritic  effuuon  are  frequently  amdated  irith  both 
actlnomyco^  and  tubeiculosii. 

ISycebma,  tbe  Madura  foot  of  India,  fi  a  disease  very  smilsr 
to  actinomycosis,  and,  Kke  that  tfisease,  bjuoduced  by  a  some^ 
what  characteristic  atreptothrix*.  It  usually  attacks  the  feet  and 
legs,  however,  and  appears  to  be  the  result  of  faifectloo  tbrougli 
injured  tissues.  Under  certain  eonditfont  and  in  long-standing 
cases  tbe  fiHigas  mppim  to  become  ^gmented  (Wad^  and 
degenerated. 

Other  form*  of  fonguS  dlwaae  or  Uyeeut  are  detcribcd.  Asper^ 
giUods,  or  pigeon-breeders'  diittase,  u  the  rnult  inlcclion  with 
the  4f/«r|^iu /iimt2Bfa&  Certwa  tumours  appear  ta  be  the  lesutt 
of  the  action  of  a  yeast,  Blaatomyoosia  or  Saocharomycosii^  The 
soMea  of  the  Petutuiitm  tftMum,  and  of  wme  of  the  Mucors,  ore 
aho  nid  to  have  the  power  of  setttng  np  irritation,  which  may 
end  In  tbe  (MtnatHin  of  a  so-called  grantthma  or  giannlatloa  riswir 
tumour.  TheK,  however,  aiecampnativclynre. 

B.— DbeuM  du  to  Animal  Ptmllai. 

I. — To  PaoTOZOA 

IToAvia.-'Following  I^veran's  discovery,  in  18S0,  of  a 
parasite  in  the  blood  of  patients  suflcrlng  from  malaria,  our 
knowledge  of  thb  and  aimilar  dbeases  has  increased  by  leapt 
and  bounds,  and  nwat  important  questions  concerning  tropiol 
diseases  have  now  been  dearcd  up.  Numerous  observarlitnis 
tnve  been  carried  out  with  the  object  of  deternuningtbefiarasiUe 
forms  found  in  different. fcHms  of  malaria— the  terUao,  quartan', 
and  aestivo-autuomal  fever— In  each  of  which,  in  the  red  blood 
corpusdcs,  a  series  of  develop tnent&I  stages  of  the  parasite  from 
a  small  pale  tranthwent  amoebtform  body  may  be  followed. 
Thb  small  body  first  becomes  lobulated,  nucleated  and  pig- 
mented; it  then,  after  assuming  a  more  or  less  marked  rosette- 
sbBpe  with  a  deeply  pigmented  centre,  breaks  up  into  a  series 
of  smnlt,  rounded,  hyaline  masses  of  protopltsra,  each  of  which 
has  a  centml  bright  point.  The  number  of  these,  eonlained  in  a 
kind  of  cqisule,  varies  from  fi  lo  10  In  the  quartan,  and  from  1 1  to 
M  In  the  tertian  and  aeativtMnitumnal  forms.  Thne  are  cerUin 
diSemMcaln  the  arrangement  of  the  irigment,  which  b  present 
in  larger  quantities  and  dbtribbted  over  a  wider  area  in  the 
somewhat  la^r  parasites  that  are  found  In  the  tertbn  and 
quartan  fevers,  bi  tbe  parasite  of  the  aestlvo-autunoal  fevct 
the  pIgmeBt  It  usoally  found  in  minute  dots,  dividing  near  tbe 
potest  the  point  ofdlvitfooof  theorganbm,  ahmg  with  It  in  the 
CarKv  stages  <see  Plate  I.,  fig.  5).  Here,  too,  the  roestte  fnim 
is  not  so  distinct  as  in  the  puaalte  of  tertian  fever;  and  in  the 
bttet  b  not  to  dbtbtct  as  In  tbe  quarun  parasites.  These 
dividing  forwH  make  thdr  appearance  ImnedUtely  before  tbe 
onset  of  a  malarial  paroxysm,  and  tbdr  presence  b  diagnostic. 
The  process  of  divi^on  goes  on  especially  in  tbe  blood-forming 
organs,  and  b  tiierefore  met  with  more  frequently  In  tbe  sjrioen 
and  ia  bone-manow  than  In  any  other  dtuatfoo.  The  paiadtet, 
at  certain  itagra  of  thetr  development,  may  escape  from  tbe  red 
blood  oorpusdss,  in  wbkh  case  (especially  when  exposed  to 
the  air  for  a  few  minutes)  they  tend  out  kmg  processes  of  proto- 
plasm and  become  very  active,  teoving  about  in  tbe  plasma  and 
bet>«een.tbBoeipuicle%  tometimeaki^ig  their  procetees,  wMch, 
however,  oontinue  In  adlvamovaBMOt.  IntbeaettiviMminmnal 
fever  «udond  omeeni-diaped  or  «vdd  MSm  vera  amongit 
the  fint  e(  tlie  paradtlc  organbms  described  as  occunkig  In  the 
blood,  in  the  red  corputcice  of  which  they  develop.  Uaaaoa 
maintains  that  fforo  -these  arise  the  fl^oUatc  forms,  all  of  which, 
ha  tJdnka,  an  develapod  ta  order  that  tbe  life  <rf  tbe  nlalarltil' 
paimdte  m^  be  continaed  mitalde  the  hdraan  body.  It  b 
pen  bable  that  moac  of  tbcpigmetit  found  lathe  organs  taken  tAMs 
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mahiitl  patlenis  ia  derived  from  led  blood  oocptudes  broken 
dowa  by  tht  malarial  puasitei;  mux  *>'  that,  ia  turn,  are 
devoured  by  leucocytes,  wtiich  ia  imIuU  blood  ue'  nnilJlr 
greatly  incieued  in  number,  and  trequently  ooDtsin  much  pig- 
ment, which  they  have  obtained  utbet  directly  fnun  the  fluid 
plasma  or  from  the  pigmented  parasitic  organism.  The  woi^t 
leceotly  carried  out  by  Bruce  on  the  tsetse^  parasite,  by  A.  J. 
Smith  on  Ttaxas  fever,  and  by  W.  S*  Thayer  and  Hewitaon  oa  the 
blood  parasites  of  birds,  has  opened  up  the  way fortbe  further 
study  of  the  malarial  paiasitca  outside  the  human  body.  There 
can  be  no  doulM  «•  to  the  close  tdation  of  the  mulliplitttion  and 

rulatioa  <d  the  puuita  irith  the  agm  ptmsysm: 

anaemia  leiiilts  ftom  the  bveaUag  down  of  blood  ooipuadei. 
Toxic  substances  are  present  ia  the  blood  during  the  setting 
^ee  of  the  ^>ora;  of  this  we  have  proof  in  the  increased  toxicity 
of  the  urine  during  the  panqrunal  stages  of  the  disease;  more- 
over neaotic  ueai,  rimOar  to  those  found  in  acute  toxic  fevers 
produced  by  other  mloo-oiganisns,  an  met  with.  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  acctinuilation  of  d(bris  of  parasites  and 
corpuscles  in  the  capillaries  may  be  an  addiUoruU  (actor  in  this 
necrosis,  especially  when  to  tliis  is  added  the  impairment  of 
nutrition  necessarily  involved  by  the  impoverished  omdition  of 
the  maluial  blood.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  although, 
as  pointed  out  by  Nuttall,  the  Italiiui  and  Tirolese  peasantry 
have  long  been  firmly  of  the  ofanim  that  malaria  is  transmitted 
throui^  the  mosquito,  and  although  the  American.  Dr  Jouah 
Nott,  ia  1848  referred  to  malaria  as  if  the  mosquito  theory  had 
already  been  advanced,  little  attention  was  given  to  this 
quesrion  by  most  obaetvcn.  Still  earlier,  Rasori  (in  tS46)  had 
stated  that  "  for  many  years  I  have  bdd  the  opinion  that  inter- 
mittent fevers  are  produced  by  parasites,  which  renew  the 
paroxysm  by  the  act  of  tlieir  reproduction,  which  recurs  mote  or 
icM  rapidly  according  to  the  variety  of  the  spedes";  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  fint  well-authenticated  reference  to  this  subject. 
Nuttall,  who  an  excellent  summary  of  tl>e  literature  on  the 
mosquito  hypothesis  of  malaria,  assigns  to  King  the  honour  of 
again  drawing  attention  to  this  questiotL  Lavctu  in  1891, 
Koch  in  1S93,  Mansoa  in  1894,  Bignami  and  Hesdini  in  1896, 
and  Grassi  in  1S98,  all  turned  their  attention  to  this  hypothcais. 
MaiuoD,  basing  his  hypothesis  upon  what  he  had  observed  aa 
i^ards  the  transmission  of  Filaria  by  the  mosquito,  snggceicda 
KDCSOfeipaiaienU  to  Major  Ronald  Rosa.  Tliese  were  carried 
Mt  in  i8q5,  when  it  was  foimd  that  tn  mosquitoci  that  had  taken 
up  blood  containing  amocbcnd  parasites,  crescents,  which  were 
fint  described  as  cdb,  appeared  in  the  stomach-wall  after  four 
or  five  days;  these  oontaioed  a  number  of  stationary  vacuoles 
and  pigment  granules,  tea  to  twenty  in  number,  bunched  to- 
gether or  distribided  in  lines.  Grassi,  Bignami  and  Baslianclli 
nabm  and  supplement  Ross's  observations;  they  find  that 
AmpkAi  tiatipr,  taking  the  blood  from  a  patient  suBeriag 
fiMj  malaria,  soon  devdops  haemosporidia  in  the  intestine. 
These  parasites  are  then  found  between  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  stomach;  they  increase  in  sice,  become  pigmented,  and  more 
and  more  vacuolated,  until  they  project  into  the  body-cavity. 
On  the  sixth  day  these  large  spheres  am  tain  an  eaonoui 
number  <rf  minute  bodies,  refractive  droplets  fat,  aad  • 
diminishing  amount  of  pigment  On  the  seventh  day  mimenus 
filaments,  arranged  in  rows  around  several  fod,  are  seen.  They 
m  very  delicate,  are  stained  with  difficulty,  aiid  appear  to  be 
perfectly  indqiodent  of  ead  other,  though  gnmpcd  witUa  a 
capsule.  After  the  c^Mufe-  bu  ruptured,  these  threadlike 
"  spMOBOoites,"  esc^Nog  into  the  body^avity,  gradually  make 
their  way  to  and  accumulate  in  the  ceUs  or  tubules  of  the  salmiy 
ghnds,  whence  tbeir  passage  through  the  ptobosds  into  tbe 
buaan  blood  is  easily  uideistood' 

Thus  two  phases  or  cydes  of  existence  hmm  ben  demon- 
straied — one  within  the  human  body,  the  lecDod  iathe  flMsqnito. 
r»i»rap«ii<  That  within  the  human  body  ^^>ean  to  be  capable 
of  going  on  almost  iadefinitely  as  loag  as  thapatient 
rhi^y  ^  ^  mosquito  appcan  ta  be'  an 

offshoot  or  an  intermediate  stage.    The  mlBnte 
Ipe^  of  pntoplasK,  tbe  waoebnlai^  which  teve  ilum^f  beea 


iteicribed  as  occurriag  in  tbe  red  blood  cbtpBsclse  of  the  hlgkrr 
awtimh^  incicaae  in  sixe,  talte  up  blood  jiI^iim  ill.  pcobaUy  ins 
the  led  ootpuades,  and  then  become  devek^ed  into  spofocyw 
or  gameto^es.  Tbe  aporocyte  is  the  form  which,  rcAaiaac 
in  the  body,  ultimately  breaks  up,  as  already  seen,  into  a  scris 
of  miimte  ipom  or  antoebulse,  which  in  turn  go  thiDitgh  tbesssK 
cycle  again,  increasing  in  siie  and  forming  aporas,  ud  m  m 
indefinitely.  Gametocytes  (the  true  sexual  fona)  ate  lb  cerlaiB 
spedes,  to  outward  appearance,  very  similar  to  the  qiamcyte, 
but  in  others  they  assmne  the  crescentic  shape,  aikd  can  tbes  be 
recognised.  Tbe  male  ceil  retembles  tbe  female  cell  very  dosely, 
except  that  the  pmlnfilsiim  Ii  hjrilinii  sail  Immngi  iwmiis  liMiliiin. 
vdiilst  that  of  tbe  female  cell  is  gnaular.  It  lies  akcady  been 
noted  that  when  the  blood  is  irithdrawn  from  the  body  cerobi 
of  the  malarial ,  parasites  become  flagellated.  Tbcse  flagrlli 
may  be  looked  upon  as  sperm  dements,  which,  forming  ie  ifae 
nde  gaoieto^t^  are  extruded  fma  that  cell,  and,  oon  net  fnt, 
sedtont  the  grajivlar  Eemale gametocytes.  A  ilnfle  fluiBsb 
becomes  attained  to  a  small  projection  that  appears  OA  the  faaale 
cell;  it  then  makes  its  way  into  the  protoplasm  of  the  fsale 
cell,  in  which  rapid  streaming  movements  are  then  devckfMd. 
In  certain  Spedes  the  female  cdl  is  somewhat  clon|pted,  and  nay 
be  peculiariy  cmutricted.  It  becomes  motile,  and  iTTta rt  to 
have  the  power  of  pierdng  the  tissues.  Id  this  way  the  &st  stages 
ot  devdopment  in  tbe  mosquito  are  paaaed.  The  gametocyles, 
takm  along  with  the  blood  into  the  stomach  of  tins  iimt, 
pasS"  through  the- varimia  phases  above  maitiooed,  tbeegb 
the  ^gole  form  of  the  human  malarial  parasite  has  mt  yet  been 
traced.  Ia  the  blood  of  a  patient  bitten  by  on  infected  H—qiate 
the  ordiaary  malarial  parasite  may  be  demonstratee^-  witbont 
any  difficulty  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  tea  days,  and  thie  ^pd^ 
tecommenccs. 

This  theory,  new  no  longer  a  nypnthwii,  in  wUcb  the 
mosquito  ads  as  an  intermediary  host  for  one  stage  of  the 
parasite  and  transmits  the  parasite  to  man,  aSords  an  ex- 
planation of  many  apparently  anomalous  conditioes  associated 
with  the  transmissioB  of  malaria,  whilst  it  hanaoniaes  with 
many  tacts  which,  thou^  frequently  observed,  were  very 
difficult  of  explanation.  Malaria  was  supposed  to  be  "isfffiatiHl 
with  watery  exhalations  and  with  the  fall  of  dew,  but 
a  wall  or  a  nw  of  trees  was  seemingly  quite  sufficioit  to 
prevent  the  plsinn  of  infectioB.  It  was  met  iwith  on  wet 
solls,>oa  broken  ground,  in  marshes,  swamps  and  joa^es; 
on  tbe  other  hand,  it  was  sui^koeed  to  be  due  to  tbe  poisoaons 
exhalations  from  rocks.  All  this  is  now  ezptained  by  the  fact 
that  these  are  the  positions  in  e4dcfa  mosquitoes  oocnr:  wheie^w 
there  are  stagnant  pools,  even  of  a  temporary  nature,  soo^ 
quitoes  may  breed.  It  has  been  observed  that  althoo^  tbe 
malarial  "miasma"  never  pittdoees  any  ill  effecu  In  p^'^wt 
living  at  more  than  a  tew  feet  fnm  tbe  suface  of  tbe  grooBd, 
maUria  may  be  foond  at  a  betfit  of  f mn  7000  to  qooo  ft.  afaov« 
sea-Ievd;  and  the  fact  that  a  bdt  of  trees  or  a  wall  wiB  stop  tbe 
passage  of  the  poison  b  readily  .explic^ile  on  the  OMsquito 
theory.  These  insects  are  incipable,  owing  to  tbeir  limited  po*tr 
<d  ^^t,  of  rising  more  than  a  few  fast  fmu  the  gtmutd,  and 
cannot  m^e  tbdr  way  through  a  bdt-ef  trees  of  eveoa  moderate 
thickness.  Broken  grotmd,  sudi  ss  Is  found  la  cesaciiati  with 
railway  cuttings  and  csasls,  may  be  a  focus  torn  which  malaiw 
may  spread.  In  such  bnken  ground  poob  an  of  coaunon 
occurrence,  and  afford  therandMopafar  Ae  dsvilopmani  of  the 
mooquilo,  and  infected  toob  used  In  one  area  may  easily  coovey 
the  ova  to  another.  All  these  facU  aflArd  further  siqtpart  at 
this  theory.  Hie  conditions  of  climate  under  iridch  rastaria  b 
most  rife  are  those  wtuch  are  most  suitable  for  the  derdopmcnt 
of  the  mosquito.  Tbeprotectionaflbrdedby  fins,  the  msgated 
vahie  of  moaqidto  curtains,  the  rimultanww  disappeuaaeo 
of  Aaopiieks  and  malaria  on  tbe  ceaqtlete  dtainlag  trf  a  ndi^ 
bourbood,  the  coincidence  of  malaria  and  moiquitoeB,  and  the 
protection  afioided  by  Urge  eipanw  ef  water  near  waBs  and 
trees  an  alio  fn^ortant  in  this  csmeifen. 

The  mosqaitoes  specialty  associated  with  the  tniwahslon 
of  anlaib  in  the  bamu  nAiBct  bekot  apparently  to  iho  tonn 
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HJwtatm  both  ue  Ibond  la  Gieat  Britain;  Aiufkda  fkha  b 
_  .  •ootber  ipeda  fomui  in  Europe,  but  lo  far  not  in 
MMuNa  Cre»t  Britaiii.  A  member  ol  the  genus  Cuks,  the 
CkMWMA  Sny  moaqnito  or  CvtmJoHtuu,  b  tbe  intenMdiate 
hoit  of  the  pntetMqim  of  bfidi,  oa  whidi  many  of 
tbc  inUnnediate  phaaea  of  tbe  Hfo-Uat«y  of  tbeae  paaaitca 
have  been  studied.  Riaa  desoibea  a  dappled-wing  zBocquUo  aa 
the  one  with  which  be  performed  hia  experiments  ob  Mrda  in 
India.  Ano^Ules  darigv  is  inteieMing  ia  view  of  the  former 
prevaleooe  of  malaria  In  Great  Britain. 
.  Tbe  remedy  for  malaite  appears  to  be  tbe  iem«val  «■  ending 
of  tbe  breeding  grounds  of  the  mosqtdto,  thorough  draiiuge  of 
pools  and  puddles,  or,  where  this  omnot  be  euDy  effected,  the 
throwing  (rf  a  certain  amount "  of  Itcfoaene  on  the  itulace  oif  these 
poob"  QfuttalO. 

t  Amv^  I>piaaay.—1n  addition  to  the  dytenteiy  sat  up  by 
bacteria,  a  fonn — amoebic  dysentery  or  amoeMc  enteritis — has 
been  described  which  is  said  to  be  due  to  an  animal  parasite,  and 
It  has  been  proposed  lo  sepante  tbe  vulous  typw  of  dymteiy 
•nofdinc  to  their  aetfadogy,  la  which  ooe  tbe  anwdrie  group  b 
piob8%  more  qiedfic  than  anjy  other. '  The  amodtt  (^awehi 
iyxiOeriat,  Bntamceba  kisklylica,  of  Schaadino)  supposed  to 
give  rise  to  Ihb  condition  was  first  described  by  Ltbdi  In  1875. 
Since  then  thu  amoeba  has  been  described  either  aa  a  baimless 
parasite  or  u  a  catoe  of  dysentery  la  Etirape,  AMn,  the  Umled 
States  and  b  BrazU,  and  more  recently  In  India.  Tbb  organism, 
which  b  usually  placed  amongst  the  rhiiopods,  consisu 
of  a  small  rounded,  ovoid  or  pear-shaped  globule  of  proto- 
idasn,  varying  In  size  from  6  to  40)1,  though,  aa  Lafleur 
pcdnts  out,  thete  limits  are  seldom  reached,  tbe  otgai^  bdng 
usually  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  rimes  the  diameter  <A  a 
leucocyte — from  n  to  36^  (see  Plate  11.,  fig.  19).  Its  margins 
are  wdt  defined,  and  tbe  body  appears  to  consist  of  a  granular 
Inner  portion  and  a  homogeneous  outer  portion,  the  latter  being 
Miaewhat  lighter  In  colour  than  the  inner;  in  the  resting  stage 
thb  diWsIon  cannot  be  made  out.  The  organism  appears  to 
pass  through  at  least  two  phases,  one  corresponding  to  &  cystic, 
tbe  other  to  an  amoeboid,  stage.  In  the  latter  stage,  if  the  otgan- 
kro  be  examined  on  a  warm  stage,  it  b  seen  to  send  out  processes, 
and,  as  tn  other  aniod>ae,  vacuoles  may  be  seen  as  dear  q>iices 
lying  in  the  granular  and  darker-coloured  Inaer  protoplasm.  In 
the  small  vacuoles  a  deeply  stained  pcrfnt  may  be  seen.  These 
vacuoles  nay  be  extruded  through  tbe  ectoplasm.  In  some 
cases  the  vacuoles  are  so  numerous  that  they  occupy  the  iriiole 
of  the  space  usually  occupied  by  the  granular  protoplasm,  and  are 
merely  surrounded  by  a  xone  of  variable  thicknesa,  whldi  "  has 
the  ai^ieaiance  of  finely  granular  glass  of  a  distinctly  pale  green 
tint"  (LvQeur).  In  the  cystic  stage  a  nucleus  wUcb  appears 
nmoncit  the  vacuoles  may  be  made  out,  usually  towards  one  side 
of  the  amoeba.  This  nucleus  is  of  considerable  dzc,  i.e.  neariy 
•s  large  as  a  ted  blood  corpuscle,  and  b  readily  dbtinguishable 
from  the  surrounding  protoplasm.  When  stained  by  tbe  Benda 
method  (safranin  and  light  gieen]  a  more  deeply  staining  nucle- 
olus may  be  seen  in  the  nucleus.  The  nucleus  b  perhaps  best 
seen  when  stamcd  by  thb  method,  but  It  b  always  ^fficidt  to 
«bt^  wdl-stalned  specimens  of  thb  organism.  If  these  amoebae 
can  be  kept  under  observation  for  some  time  evidence  of  amitotic 
divtuon  may  sometimes  be  seen.  Red  blood  corpuscles  arc 
^en  englobed  by  thb  amoeba,  as  are  also  micrococd  and  bacilli. 
The  movcmenu  of  the  amoebae  are  most  active  at  a  temperature 
of  about  go*  to  98*  F.  From  the  fact  that  pignient  b  contained 
lo  these  orgamsms,  it  b  supposed  that  they  take  in  the  red  blood 
corpuscles  as  outritlve  material,  and  that  other  substance  may 
be  taken  in  to  serve  a  similar  purpose.  Nothing  b  known  of  the 
method  of  muUiplicaUon  irf  tbe  amoeba,  but  h  b  au^oaed  that  It 
nay  be  both  by  fission  and  by  ^mre  formation.  These  organ- 
bms  arc  present  in  tbe  early  stage  of  the  acute  disease,  and  dis- 
appear at  the  later  stages.  Perhaps  of  some  importance  b  tbe 
fact  that  the  abscesses  found  In  the  liver  and  lung,  which  occur 
so  frequently  in  cases  of  dysentery,  usually  contain,  eq>eclally 
h)  the  portions  immediately  adjoining  the  suppurating  mass,  a 


oonUddda  oiute  it  thm  wnoAtttT  In'  Os  wy  snuUI 
ablcemea  tba  amoebae  are  nnmenus  and  active,  and  oec<q>y  the 
cafnllaries  in  the  tliaues.  It  b  quite  poaubte  that  thb  piug^ng 
of  tbe  capillazicB  with  amoebae  b  tbe  cause  both  of  tbe  faaemor- 
rbagea  and  c(  tbe  amall  attaa  of  aecnaed  tbsue,  tbe  supply  of 
nntriotent  behg  cut  off  from  the  Bver  cdb  and  fiem  the  lung 
tissues,  and  that  sunnintion  occurs  only  as  a  seomitery  process, 
tboogb  Councilman  and  Lafleur  ipfimtiii  that  the  amoeba  itself 
u  the  primary  caaaofrf  suppuration.  It  b  possible,  of  coune,  that 
the  suppuration  b  due  to  the  action  of  pos-foiming  ocganbms 
conveyed  akmg  with,  or  following  the  imorba,  as  we  know  that 
tbegmttkof  auppuiatbig  organbeBB  caa  go  on  in  dead  tisanes 
when  these  wgaalams  have  BO  cfaanc*  of  sandving  In  the  healtlqr 
tbaues  and  fluids  of  the  body.  Lafleur  holds  that  the  amoeba 
forms  a  toxic  substance  which  exerU  a  dicea  devit^iiing  cflea 
on  the  Uver  ceUa,  aod  that  tbe  amoeba  itacU  causae  suf^iuratioD. 
Tbe  abaceasea  to  tbe  hmg,  which  Invariably  extend  directly  from 
the  liver  and  occur  at  the  base  of  tbe  ri^t  lung,  also  contain  these 
amoebae.  For  tbeae  reasons  thb  organism  b  looked  upon  as  the 
caase  of  dysenteiy  and  irf  certain  focmt  of  dyaeatcrfc  abscess.  I 

Tbey  differ  from  tbe  JWflnmta  caM— often  met  with  in  the 
totestfaie  wfakh  has  a  distinct  nndeos  contaiidng  larger 
chromatin  naatea  and  b  aurrounded  by  a  hi^y  lef  ractile 
nudear  membrtae.  Furfbcr,  in  tbe  fateowcio  teli  the  cyto- 
I^asm  b  d  tbe  aame  chaitcter  throu^iont,  there  being  no' 
diflerentlaUon  Into  ectoplasm  and  cndc^ihsm.  ^e  AmeA* 
kiilalyliea  b  often  met  with  la  a  "  resting  phase,"  in  which  tbe 
mideus  b  less  distinctly  marked,  and  may  consist  of  smaU 
masses  of  chromatin  ifistributed  throughout  tbe  cell  or  penetrat- 
ing  smaU  buds  formed  on  the  surface.  Around  each  of  tliese 
buds,  ihre^  four  at  nore,  a  highly  Bcf  tactile  cyst  wall  b  fonned, 
the  cysu  becoming  act»ai»ted  fnm  the  nrt  of  tbe  cdl,  the 
remnant  of  which  andergoca  integration.  Tboa  qrsts  are 
extremely  reustaot,  and  prabaU/  mrintrin  the  continuity  el 
the  spedea  outude  tbe  body. 

In  the  active  phase,  the  amoeboid  form  appean  able  by  it» 
tou^  membranous  psendopodb  to  push  lu  way  fototbe  mucoua 
membrane  of  the  targe  Intestine,  especially  tbe  rectum,  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum  and  tbe  flexure*.  Once  it  b  ensconced  m  ihew 
tiBsaca^  small  soft  owbunaleus  looklog  swdlinp  soon  appear  on 
tbe  aracona  aurfoee.  MarsbaB  pebds  out  that  the  aeioebae| 
probably  reach  tbe  liver  iiy  the  pwtal  circulation  from  the  dysen-' 
teric  lesions  in  which  the  amoebae  are  found.  Other  observers 
maintain  that  the  amoebae  may  pass  through  the  waUs  of  the 
intestine,  thmu^  tbe  peritoneal  cavity,  and  ao  on  to  the  liver 
wfaere  ih^  giva  rise  to  typical  abacciSH. 

£yJhUb.Wt  has  long  been  lecognised  that  qrfdiilb  b  a  vecific 
infective  disease,  but  although  characterized  by  fevcv,  ■"■■n'a, 
aod  increased  growths  «S  tiiaae  followed  by  r^Hd  degenentioa 
and  ulceration  ol  tbMM,  it  b  oitly  within  quite  recent  years  that 
a  definite  pawstttc  "ttt'™'!  pWMnt  in  aB  caaca  of  typical 
V^liiUe,  has  been -Isolated  and  stuAed.  Schandinn  and  HeU- 
mann,  followed  byMetchnifcoC  aodolhers,  have  described  aa  of 
coasUnt  occurrence  a  spiral  or  screw-shaped  organism  ia  which 
ai«  seen  fron  ball  a  doaen  to  a  doaoi  wdl-defined,  sboct, 
regriu^  abaost  senkbeutar  curves.  TUa  oigantin,  when 
CTsrsiard  fresh,  to  aermal  or  physiological  salt  sohition, 
ezhlbtU  active  socw-like  moveBscnu  as  it  jrotates  along  iu 
losg  aab;  from  tisse  to  time  h  becomes  more  or  less  bow- 
diaped  and  then  attai^tena  cut,  the  while  moving  about  fion 
point  to  potot  to  tbe  field  of  the  mbcroecope.  It  b  aot  v«nr 
strongly  re  (ractile,  and  caa  only  be  properiy  with  the 

aid  fl<  spedal  oential  iDnminatiBB  aad  la  the  [rnnce  of  ninata 
paiticks,  by  tba  mamuuU  of  wUA  tba  assBBfaai  Is  axx* 
readily  traced. 

In  order  to  obtain  thb  orgaidsm  for  denmutratlon  It  b  a  good 
plan  to  watb  the  primary  or  Mcondary  typhititic  sore  tbonNighty 
with  alcohol;  K>me  of  the  clear  fluid  b  then  collected  on  a  covcr- 
glaw;  or,  periiap*  better  stiU,  the  lymphatic  gUitd  nearett  to  one 
of  thew  KTC*  may  be  punctured  with  a  hypodermic  needle,  the 
fluid  being  driven  out  en  to  a  riide  on  which  some  normal  Mline 
solution  has  been  placed.  When  tbe  ornnism  has  been  examined 
alive  the  fiba  may  be  carefully  dried  and  then  stmiocd  by  deoMa's 
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uml^pftfcyt  at  the  Romanowsky  «uia  (ttt  PlUr  I.,  fig.  i).  TUi 
Rtain,  which  may  lie  ohijimA  ready  prcp.inrd  from  Griibler.  of 
Ltipziy.  under  llic  n.imc  of  "  rT;-.!'-*  In  I.i.  iinK  fOr  die  Roinan- 
owtky  Farbun^,"  is  madL-  ;i.s  .\ri!  ll.-ciisin  rompound,  J 

gm».  and  Azur  II.  O  H  grm.  arc  mnod  anil  clricil  ihoroughly  in 
[be  dttiecator  ov*t  sulphuric  acid ;  ihi'i  niiitiiti-  is  then  ver^  fin^i 
pKlnrited,  pMted  throuKh  a  riiiL'-mc^hcd  aik  ?icvc  and  dissoUcd 
at  60*  C.  in  Merck'5  glyi-friii.  Jjo  grrn?,,  iht  mixlure  bcinp  veil 
•h.ikon :  350  prtii!.  ol  riefh>  I- akuhnt  (Kahlljauin  I,),  whicli 
U'cn  prcviou»ry  healtd  to  60  C,  is  then  .iddi\J.  The  wlvilr,  afltt 
being  well  shaken,  is  allowed  to  ttand  lot  twenty-four  hours  and 
filtered.  The  solution,  now  n>dy  ffit  fite,  fboitkl  be  kept  in  « 
yellow  glus  boltlc.  To  1  CC,  of  UUDpal^-im  dbtiDed  water  add 
t  drop  of  ihia  stain.  Stain  for  friKD  K  <iiiuter  to  thrE«^uarter:;  of 
an  hour.  Wa^th  in  running  water,  blot,  dry,  and  inotmt  in  Cin.ida 
balsam.  Loi>ger  cxposuic  to  the  action  of  a  iiiuii  liili'iL-  U:>.'iiHl 
fluid  often  live*  nceUent  nawlu. 

The  ttkloed  ofsaiuun*  may  be  wen  m  delicate,  reddUh,  regular 
■pinth  with  pmted  extremiUe*.  Thev  umally  meaaure  from  4 
to  I4ii  in  let^tb,  tboogh  they  may  midi  tS  or  aifi;  the  breadth 
it  about  o-2S)u  In  a  Mtion  qf  the  liver  from  a  ca»e  of  coiweniul 
■yphilii  an  eoormoui  number  of  tbeae  apirochactea  may  be  found. 

Stain  by  Levadtd't  method  at  foUowa:  Fbt  Ira^enis  of  tiuue 
not  more  than  ■  ram.  thick  in  10%  fonnol  iolution  lor  twenty- 
four  hours.  Rinw  in  dUtilted  water  and  harden  in  96%  ^cohol 
for  twenty-four  boore.  Then  waah  in  diatilled  water  tor  aome 
minutes,  until  the  piece*  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  veasd,  and 
transfer  to  a  I-S— 3%  •olution  of  nitrate  ot  (ilver  tj%  ti  prefer- 
able when  the  tmues  have  been  obtained  from  the  living  patient)- 
This  imptegnation  abould  be  carried  on  at  a  temperatuie  I>f  38°  C. 
for  fiDm  three  to  &ve  days,  accordir^  to  the  natm  of  the  tiauie. 
"  Reduce"  the  ulvcr  in  the  foUowmg  iolution:  Pyrogallic  add, 
>-4%>  Formol,  sec,  Aq.  dest.,  100  cc  Allow  thii  aolution  to  act 
on  the  tiwuei  for  from  twen^-fouf  to  fortydfht  bonis  at  nom 
tempaatHB.  i^in  «ub  in  diitiB(d  mter.  ddqrdate  with 
akolioli  dear  with  xyU  and  cedaroil.  and  embed  in  puMn, 
Tbe  aectiona  ibould  not  be  more  than  thick.  In  a  section  to 
•tained  the  tpirochaetet  are  teen  u  dark  spinU  ttandtni  out  against 
a  pale  yellow  background.  On  staining  with  ■  weak  caunteistain 
many  01  the  tpiiaU  may  be  ateo  actually  within  the  liver  cell*. 

Thii  oTganum  may  be  found  in  the  lung,  tplcen  and  other  vitoetal 
wgan*.  and  even  in  the  heart  of  a  patient  suReriDg  (torn  typhilis. 
It  has  also  been  found  In  syphilitic  feiions  producetfexpetimentallr 
in  tbe  higher  ape^  eipecially  the  chimpanaee.  As  a  result  of 
these  obt^vationi  it  is  now  geaeraHy  accepted  as  being  tbe  priinary 
cause  of  syphilitic  leiioni  in  tbe  human  tubjtct.  It  is  certainly 
present  in  tbe  lesions  usuallv  met  with  in  cases  of  primary  and 
aeroodary  syphilis  of  the  human  subject,  and  b^  Its  action  on  the 
Mood  and  tissuet  of  the  body  produces  an  antigen,  a  specific  (P) 
BUbitaoce,  tlte  jiresence  of  wfatcn  has  been  utilised  by  Waaaermaan 
ia  the  diognoau  of  typhilit.  He  uses  tlie  method  of  deviati^  of 
complement  by  tbe  antigen  tubstaixxs  contained  in  the  ty|>hilitic 
fluia  blood  or  cerebro  tpinat  fluid — by  which  tbe  lytic  action  m 
a  haemolyting  fluid  is  prevented. 

Xdlo-^Mr.— Tbe  noi\- malarial  remittent  fever,  met  with  In 
CUna,  kaowB  as  dum-dam  fever  ia  India  and  aa  kila-faar  in 
Assam,  b  associated  irith  pccoKar  puuitic  bodies  desralbed  by 
Donovan  and  Letahman  (Herpdomonat  ^otmom*)  <?  Hekatoma 
Irepiaim,  Wright).  This  fever  is  charscteriaed  hy  tU  great 
chrontdty,  assiKlaled  with  very  fKofound,  a&d  altinately  latal, 
blooiDeaKKSS,  in  wU6b  then  li  not  only  a  Ul  is  tlw  munber  of  red 
Mood  cotpmdea,  but  a  marked  dimination  tn  tbe  imnber  of 
white  blood  cetpusclcs.  Ulceration  of  the  skin  aad  macona 
membiaiK,  especially  of  the  lower  parta  of  the  small  intestine 
and  of  the  first  put  i4  the  ctrion  is  often  present,  this  bcjng 
accMspanled  by  dn^y  and  by  dvtlKt  cnkriBement  <tf  the  Km 
and  spleen.  Leonard  Kogen,  who  has  ^ven  esodknt 
account  of  tbb  condition,  poinu  oat  that  then  ta  a  marited 
increase  in  tbe  number  of  cells  in  tbe  bone-manow. 

Tbe  Leisbman-Dooovan  bodies  have  been  found  in  large 
niimben.  especially  fai  tbe  spleen  (see  PUte  I.,  fifr  7)  i  tbej  may 
alio  be  found  In  the  ulcenting  snrfam  tnd  friierever  tbe  cellular 
proliferatioa  is  marked.  These  organisms  may  be  foiud  ia 
sections,  or  they  may  be  demonstrated  ia  film  preparations 
made  tbe  material  scraped  from  the  freshly-cut  suifsce  of 
the  sfdeen. 

The  filau  are  best  stained  by  Leithman's  method:  Solution  A> — 
Medicioal  methylene-blue  (GfUbler),  1  parti  distilled  water,  100 

Krti;  sodium  cartmnate,  i-j  parts.  Tbii  mixture  it  heated  to  65"  C 
twelve  bourt  and  then  allowed  to  itand  at  room  temperature 
for  ten  days.  Solution  B.— Eosin  extra  B.A.  (GrObler),  I  part; 
distilled  water,  1000  parts.  Mia  equal  parts  of  wlutiont  A  and  B 
ia  a  laip  open  vestel  and  allow  to  stand  (or  from  sis  to  twelve 
boui^  attfiiag  (rom-lime  to  time  with  a  slat*  tod.  Filter,  and  wath 


the  precipitate  whkli  nmama  on  the  paper  with  a  large  vohnae  ^ 

distiUed  water  until  the  wathingt  ate  colourlest  or  only  tinged  a 
pale  blue.  Collect  the  Insoluble  residue,  Ary  and  pulverise. 

MakeaOMS  %  solution  of  the  powder  (which  may  alto  be  obtaiael 
from  GrObler  &  Co.,  Leipiigl  ia  abaolate  owtfayl  aloolnl  (Merck's 
"  for  aaalytis "),  and  ttansier  to  a  dean,  dry,  well  stoppered 
bottle.  Pour  three  or  four  drcipt  of  thw  stain  on  to  the  pnpared 
film  (bknd,  bone,  marrow,  ftc.}  and  run  from  tide  to  tide.  After 
about  half  a  minute  add  lix  or  eight  dn>p«  of  diatiM  water,  aad 
mix  tbonxtghly  by  moving  the  slide  or  ooverfbss.  AOow  tfae  slwa 
to  act  ior  five  minutes  loiter  or,  if  the  film  be  thick,  (or  tea.  WaA 
with  diitiUcd  water,  leaving  a  drop  or  two  on  the  glass  for  about  a 

minute.  P— il—  •»  »™»  m  mlt„»,yStg  i^I.Ium*  fc^t  ■■■I  .m^-lim^ 

in  xylol  balsam. 

These  peculiar  parasitic  bodies  appear  as  deqily  stained  points, 
rounded,  oval  or  cockle-shaped,  lyins  free  or  grouped  in  the 
large  endothelial  cells  of  tbe  q>leea.  Examined  uitdet  a  magnifi- 
catioo  of  tooo  diametns  they  arc  found  to  measure  from  j-j  to 
9-sfi,  or  even  less,  in  dianieter.  Their  protoplasm  it  stained, 
flomewbat  unequaUy,  light  blue;  and  from  this  light  bltie  back- 
ground two  very  deeply  stained  vitdet  corpustJes  of  unequal 
sixe  stand  out  prominenlly;  the  smaller  of  these  is  more  deeply 
stained  than  the  larger,  is  thinner,  somewhat  more  elongated  oc 
rod-shaped,  and  panUel  or  runnhis  at  right  angles  to  tbe  large 
corpuscle  or  oUiqnety  from  it.  Tbe  larger  corpuscle  Is  rounded 
or  oval,  cooical,  or  sometimes  almtnt  dumb-bdl  shaped.  These 
bodies  may  appear  to  touch  one  another,  though  usually  tbey 
are  di^connectt^d.  Most  of  these  Donovan-Leiahman  bodies  are 
embedded  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  large  endothelial  or  mono- 
nuclear  splenic  cells,  of  timikr  ccOs  in  the  bone  marrow,  or  of 
certain  lymphatic  glands.  They  may  also  be  teen  lying  in  tbe 
protoplasm  of  the  endothelial  cells  lining  the  capQlaxy  \-essels 
and  lymphatics.  Theyareconudered  byLeishmanand  Leonard 
Rogers  to  be  organisms  in  an  intermediate  stage  of  dcvelopncnt 
ofdtberiTiypiuuHomeocioiaefumofHeipetomonas.  Sogers, 
who  succeeded  in  cultivating  them  outtidc  tbe  body,  described 
changes  which  he  conaideis  are  associated  with  this  tatter  germ. 
Pattoo  goes  further  than  this,  and  stales  that  the  LeitkmanU 
dotmwH  Lav.  ct  Mesa,  taken  up  by  the  bed  bug  dosdy  resembles 
in  its  life  cycle  that  of  theHcipetomonaa  of  thecomnon  house- 
fly. It  is  tbou^  that  the  Ldshmsn-Donovaa  bodies  are  tbe 
tissue  parasite  stage,  and  that  the  hcipetomonas  stage  i»probab|y 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  blood  of  the  patient. 

Tsttse-Fly  Diseaie  (rry^ndroniferMj.— Tbe  interesting  obser- 
vations carried  out  by  Sir  David  Bruce  have  invested  the  tsetse- 
fly  with  an  entirety  new  significance  and  importance.  Zn  rftjs 
Bruce  first  observed  that  in  the  tsetse  disease — h'xom — there 
may  be  found  a  ilagellaled  haemalozoon  closely  resembling  the 
Trypanosoma  EvatuH  found  in  Surra.  This,  tike  the  Surra 
organism,  is  very  similar  In  a^iearaacc  to,  bat  contfdenhljr 
smaller  than,  the  haematoioon  often  found  Id  tbe  blood  ol  tbe 
healthy  rat.  It  has,  however,  as  a  rale  a  single  flagsllum  only. 
A  small  qiuntity  of  blood,  taken  from  an  affected  bo^alo,  wilde- 
becsl,  koodoo,  bushbuck  or  hyaena— in  all  of  which  ■nhwi^ 
it  was  foimd  by  Bruce — when  inoculated  into  a  hone,  mule, 
donkey,  cow,  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  gut nea-pEg,  tat  or  mouse,  prodoco  a 
similar  disease,  the  organbins  t>cing  found  sometimes  in  cnoimoiis 
numbers  in  the  blood  of  the  inoculated  animal,  espcdally  in  the 
dog  and  in  the  laL  He  then  found  that  tbe  isatsc-fly  can  prodocc 
tbe  disease  in  m  bnlthy  animal  only  when  it  has  first  chatted 
itself  with  blood  from  a  diseased  animal,  and  he  prt>duced 
evidence  that  Cloisina  morsilant  Is  not  capable  of  prt)ducing  the 
disease  except  by  carrying  the  parasites  from  one  animal  to 
another  In  the  Uood  that  it  takes  through  Its  probcads  Into  its 
stomach.  The  pora^tct  taken  in  along  with  such  blood  mmjf 
remain  ta  tbe  stomach  and  alive  for  a  period  of  irS  boun,  but 
shortly  after  that  the  stomach  Is  found  to  be  empty,  and  tfae 
parasites  contained  tn  the  cxcrcmeat  no  longer  retain  their 
vitality.  The  mode  Of  multiplication  of  these  organbnu  has 
been  studied  by  Rose-Bradford  and  Plimmer,  who  m«fntaiB 
that  the  multiplication  takes  place  principally  in  the  sptecB  and 
lymphatic  glands.  The  tsetse-fly  parasite,  however,  it  stiO 
imperfectly  understood,  though  much  attendon  Is  aow  bflac 
paid  to  its  life-history  and  development. 
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caused  by  Ttypummn  nuit  iw  bs  added  ileepiic  tIdiBm, 
Th»  dueiM  i»  due  (o  Uw  pccMice  «od  aetioa  in  the  bwio 
of  •  ;lana  kaown  u  T.  pmbiaut  CDvltoo). 

la  Older  to  demomlnu  Uw  fVMtU  io  tlte  Uood  of  a  cue  of 
•lectins  ticknm,  when  tbay  an  voy  acanty  and  difiiadt  to 
find,  tw  bat  mctbod  ■  KpUlei  cestrifugalinttai  of  the  blood 
(Bnice),  tocx.  being  treated  a/L  a  lime;  tbcn  the  wdinent  in  a 
number' ol  tbae  tubei  ia  collecUd  and  again  eeotiifugriiwd. 
The  living  tiypaaoiome  may.  as  aiulc,  be  diatingiuhed  ia  Uua 
final  aedineot,  even  under  •  low  ponr  «l  the  adonaeope.  Ibe 
organism  may  be  found  in  giittier  nunben  ia  the  ceiefaKM|iBal 
0uid  of  a  case  in  whicb  tlie  aynptoma  of  iletpbit  sickiien  bave 
been  developed,  ibough  cenfrihigiliaslioo  of  fnni  lo  to  is  cc 
of  tbe  ccrebro-spinal  fiuid  for  haU  an  bout  «aay  b«  neoeMny 
before  tbey  can  be  demonstrated.  Crag  and  Cray,  at  Mott'a 
siiggMtim,  were  aUe  to  find  tbe  oijanlsnr  in  tbe  flnSd  removed  by 
mcana  of  a  by|poderaIc:ayibtge'fr«n  tbe  aanUen  lymph  glandi 
that  appear  as  one  nl  the  earliot-aigBS  of  infeclion.  F.mmined 
trcah  and  in  iu  native  fluid  o«  Im  nonaal  aaline  aolutioa  it  ia  aaen 
an  an  actively  raotae,  faigbly  ifCractfla,  aonev^  ipfaidb<haped 
[  OTganisn  (aee  Plate  fig. «)..  Tbeanteiforenditpedoatedbilo 
,  a  pointed  flagellum,  tbe  posterior  cad  being  slightly  blnated  or 
rounded.  This  organism  darts  about  rapidly  between  the  red 
I  blood  corpuscka  or  otlier  cofpuscks  or  particles,  at>d  thows 
\  rapid  undulatioas,  tbe  flagribun  btntiag  quickly  and  tbe  body 
foLfowing  the  Sagcllum.  In  thb  bo<l^  a  eonple  of  very  bright 
points  may  be  seen.  On  staining  by  Ldabmaa's  stain  (tee  under 
Kdla-4tar)  tbo  general  protoplasm  of  tbe  body  is  stained  blue 
and  is  aonewbat  graoular.  This  ttypanosome  is  frani  ts  to  asfi 
^  in  length  <»itbout  the  fiagnllttw,  wMch  is  from  $  tody)  andftom 
,  I'Stoi-jifbroad.  In  tbeceaiieof  tbo^dndloabapedinassisa 
I  very  distinct  reddish  puiple  oval  corpuscle  correqxtnding  to  the 
,  larger  of  the  two  bri^t  points  seen  In  tbe  unstained  specimen;'! 
tbis,  the  nucleus  or  macronncleus,  is  ali^fatly  granular.  Neartbe 
posterior  or  blunt  end  of  tbe  ofganian  is  a  second,  bat  much 
smalter.  deeply  Mafated  reddish  purple  point,  the  second  of  the 
bright  spots  seen  fn  tbe  unstained  q>edmcn;  this  fs  known  as  tbe 
■aicro-nudeus  or  oenlrooome.  '  Arcnind  tbe  micro-nucleus  is  a 
kind  of  court  or  area  of  less  deqriy  stained  protoplasm,  arislf^ 
Cron  or  Bear  which  and  running  along  ibena^m  <rf  tbe  body  is  a 
aamw  band  with  a  very  abuply  defined  wavy  ftee  margin. 
This  thin  band  ot  protoplasm  aecms  to  be  continuous  with  the 
large  spindle->bap«l  body  of  the  tiypanototne,  bat  at  the  free 
margin  it  takes  on  tbe  red  tint  of  tbe  mkro-nodeus  instead  of 
Ae  blue  tint  of  tbe  proloplnsm.  Tbe  undulatory  memfarane, 
as  this  band  is  called,  is  aanoycst  at  the  postciiM-  end,  getting 
broader  and  brender  until  the  micro-nucleus  is  reached,  beyond 
which  it  tapers  off  irregulatly  imtil  finally  it  merges  in  tbe 
fiagellum.  In  sleeping  aickiicas  tbe  of  this  organism  is 

usually  aasodalcd  with  distinct  anaemia,  tbe  red  cdk  being 
diminilhed  ia  number  and  tbe  faaemoglobin  In  quantity.  Along 
with  this  there  is  an  increase  in  tbe  number  of  mononuclear 
Iwoocjrtas. 

The  trypanosome  is  carried  to  the  human  patient  by 
tbs  GlaiiJaa  papolit,  in  .the  proboscis  <d  which  tbe  OTgan- 
iiiBS  m^r  be  seen  foe  sane  short  time  after  the  insect 
has  sucked  blood  from  an  infected  patient.  These  tiypano- 
soRHS  have  been  fotmd  Uving  and  active  in  the  stomach 
of  this  insect  up  to  118  boura,  but  after  140  bonis  no  living 
parasitct  cu  be  denonstmttd.  Tbqr  undergo  no  metamor* 
pbosci  in  thii  Intermctfatc  host  and  an  simi^y  discharged 
in  the  btcstlnsl  excreta.  It  may  be  readily  understood 
that  the  trypanosome  under  these  conditions  soon  loses  its 
viralcnce,  and  an  animal  eamiot  be  infected  through  tbe  bite 
of  doBsuia.  for  more  than  ^  hours  after  the  infected  blood 
bas  been  ingested  by  tfco  ly.  Tbe  organism  may  remain  faUenl 
in  tbe  human  body  (or  a  oonslderable  period.  It  certainly  sets 
up  very  tardily  any  changes  by  which  its  Tvesence  can  be  detected. 
The  first  vmptoms  of  iu  ivesence  and  activity  are  enlargement 
ti  tha  bni^ic  glands,  especialbr  Ibose  hdnnd  the  neck,  a 
OBBditkn  oftca  accoinpaaM  by  imvilv  and  intennlttcM.  fever. 


After  n  tlM,  in  &MB  dne  nonlg  ta  three  yean,  accordfqg 
to  Bruce,  the  er^nlsm  gains  aeoeas  to^  Add  fai  tbe  ceiebro- 
^MnaleaaaL  AoEsaipaigrlng  this  Isttcr  mfgration  are  bnguor, 
lassitude,  a  gndiadly  btcieasfais  qMtby,  and  Ssally  profound 
toBMolcnocL 

The  fambation  period,  or  that  betWHto  tbe  tkne  of  kffcction 
andthe  appeatmace  of  Ibe  syi^om*  assedsted  iritt  tiypano- 
acMuissis  nay  be  aa  abort  as  (our  weeks,  or  It  may  extend  over 
■evonlywa.  Hie  Inhabftants  of  Ibe  island  of  Senegal  who  have 
lived  in  Caaamaace  do  not  nnaider  themselves  safe  from  tbe- 
dbcaae  utfil  at  least  seven  yetn  after  tb^  have  kit  an  Infected 
asce.  At  fint,  amongst  n«toes.eccordfaig(ol>utton  and  Todd, 
thoe  hi  no  external  dinical  sign  of  disease  eicept  i^andular 
odaigemenl ;  in  mulattocs  and  whites  an  hr^lar  and  inter- 
asittenC  fever  may  be  tbe  chief  sign  of  tufectfon,  "  tbe  tempera- 
ture being  taiaed  Car  two  to  four  days,  then  falUng  to  normal  or 
bdow-Donaal  forfsurwr  five  d^"  In  other'cases  the  fever  b 
of  tbe  septic  type,  tbe  temperature  being  normal  in  the  morning 
but  rismg  in  tbe  evening  toioi>3"or  iei'i*F.,rudy  loi04*P., 
tbe  cnve  differing  from  that  characteristic  of  malaria  in  lAiA 
tbe  rise  usually  takes  place  In  tbe  mombifr  Moreover,  bi  sleep- 
ing dckness  there  are  ao  tigon  before  the  rise  «f  temperature 
and  but  alight  swcalbig,  sneh  as  there  is  usually  occurring  at  tbe 
end  of  the  risfc  Here  again  we  have  a  distinction  between  the 
malarial  condition  and  that  of  sleqiiog  sickness.  The  retfnration 
and  tbe  pnbe  rate  an  increased  both  during  tbe  feWIe  and  tbe 
nODijebrfia  attacks;  the  rcqd ration  Is  from  so  to  30  a  mlnnte,  and 
the  pobe  rises  to  90,  and  even  up  to  140,  a  minute,  according  to 
tbe  degiee  of  cardiac  esdtabOIty  which  ai^iears  to  be  constantly 
present.  The  localised  swelling  and  redness  are  seen  as  puOness 
of  she  bee,  oedema  of  tbe  ey^ds  aad  ankles  and  feet,  congested 
erytbematoos  patdiea  on  the  face,  trunk  or  Ibnbs.  Anaemia, 
general  weakness  and  wasting,  at  first  very  sligblly  matked, 
gradually  become  prominent  features,  and  bcsdadie  is  often 
present.  The  enlaigement  of  the  spleen  appcom  to  go  on  con- 
cuocntly  with  cnla^ement  of  U»  |ym[4>atic  tfanda.  Hannn 
paints  out  that  tiypBaDaomladsmayterminatefatally  without  tbe 
appearance  of  any  characteristic  symptoms  of  sleeping  sickness, 
but  OS  a  rule  the  "  sleeping  "  ot  second  stage  supervenes.  The 
tcmperature  now  becomes  of  tbe  hectic  type,  rising  to  JO]'3''P. 
in  the  evening  and  falling  to  g8-6*  F.  In  the  momfaig.'  Here 
again  there  are  no  rigors  or  sweating.  Durta^  the  last  stages  of 
the  disease  the  rectal  temperature  may  fall  as  few  as  95'  sod  for 
the  last  day  or  two  to  91"  F..  the  pulse  and  respiration  falling 
with  the  temperature.  Theirritabilityof  tbebeartisslillmaiked. 
Headache  in  the  supraorbital  region,  and  pain  in  the  back,  and 
even  in  the  feet,  have  been  described.  Activity  and  intelligence 
give  place  to  laziness,  apathy  and  dullness;  the  face  loses  its 
brightness,  the  eyelids  approilmate,  and  the  muscles  around  the 
mouth  and  nose  become  flabby  and  flacdd,  the  patient  becomes 
drowsy,  and  when  questioned  replies  ooly  after  a  marited  intcrvaL 
FibriUaiy  tremors  of  tbe  tongue  and  shaking  ot  the  hands  and 
arms,  distinct  even  during  rest,  beoMDe  increased  when  any 
^untary  movement  is  attempted.  These  tremors  may  extend 
to  the  lower  limbs  and  trunk.  Epileptiform  convulsions,  general 
weakness  and  progressive  emaciation  come  on,  and  shortly  before 
death  there  Is  incontinence  of  urine  and  faeces.  "The  biteOee. 
tual  focnities  gradually  become  impab«d,  the  patient  has  a 
certainamount  of  difficulty  in  understanding  what  is  laid  to  him, 
and  becomes  enrotntial,  often  crying  far  no  reason  whatever; 
ddirium  is  usually  absent,  the  drowsiness  increases  and  the 
patient's  altitude  becomes  characteristic,  the  head  falls  fonrard 
on  the  chest  and  the  eyeh'ds  are  closed.  At  first  the  patient  b 
easily  aroused  from  this  drowsy  condition,  but  soon  be  reaches  a 
stage  in  which  be  laBs  sound  asleep  almost  in  any  attitude  and 
imdcr  any  omdltkms,'  espedsUy  after  meals.  These  periods  of 
sleep,  whkh  become  gradually  longo-  and  more  profound,  lead 
eventually  to  a  comatose  condition  from  which  the  pstient  can  be 
aroused  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  It  is  at  Ibis  stage  that 
the  temperature  becomes  normal  and  death  occurs."  Nabam 
politts  out,.howcver,  that  this  condition  d  drewsintas  and  sleep 
laadfaisevtMtBltrto  coau,  is  by  m  mcus  bmiltbly  pnscat 
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la  da  mtlf  part  of  tbe  daql^^lcfcnnt  ilag*  pttfciitt  oAcn 
deep  more  than  unial,  but  Ister  do  sot  sleep  euxativcly.  Tbey 
become  kthu^c  uid  indiflereot  to  tbcir  uiiiousdiiigt,  however, 
and  often  lie  with  their  eyes  doaed.  When  ipoken  to  tbey  bear 
and  understand  what  ii  said  to  them  and  after  a  lonier  or  shocter 
interval  five  a  very  brief  icply. 

The  leucocytoais  that  occurs  daring  the  coone  of  tbb  fMm  «( 
ttypanoaomiasis  is  due,  tf^iareotly,  to  Mcoodaiy  or  teminal 
bacterial  inlectioos  lo  frequently  associated  with  the  diMMe  !n 
its  later  staces.  The  first  stage  of  the  disease,  that  of  . fever, 
may  last  for  several  yean;  the  second  or  nervous  stage  with 
trcmorsi  Ik.,  for  from  four  to  ei^t  montha.  k  Is  quit*  cxcep* 
tional  for  the  disease  to  be  prolonged  for  mon  than  a  year  from 
the  time  that  the  nervous  symptoms  become  manlfcit,  though  a 
European  who  contracted  trypanooomtaais  in  Uganda,  having 
ddu^ras  and  becoming  drowsy  within  the  year,  did  not  die  of 
slee^ag  sickneSB  until  mwe  thui  dtfUem  montha  from  tlie  onset 
of  the  nervous  qrmptoma. 

The  GlMsima  ptUpalit  is  not  found  in  iwampa. '  It  affects  a 
belt  ot  from  ten  to  thirty  yards  broad  akwg  banks  bounding 
water  shaded  by  scrub  and  nadetwood.  It  may,  however, 
^lllIw  or  be  canicd  by  the  animal  or  htiiaan  aubject  It  i»  atuck- 
ing  for  a  distance  of ,  iqr>  three  hundred  yards,  hot  unless  carried 
it  win  not  cTDsa  an  artifidal  dearing  of  bkmc  than  thirty  yards 
made  in  the  patural  fly  bdt.  The  autboritiea  in  the  plague- 
stricken  areas  recommend,  therefote,  the  clearance  of  bdts  thirty 
yards  in  width  along  portionaof  the  lake  side,at  fords  and  in  such 
other  places  as  ate  fnquented  by  oativea.  No  infected  person 
should  be  allowtd  to  cater  a  "  fly  area,"  m>  that  they  nay  not 
act  as  OTitres  from  which  the  fliea,  acting  as  cairlen,  may 
convey  infection.  The  provision  (rf  clothing  for  natives  who  are 
compdled  to  mA  in  fly  areas  is  an  important  precantionary 
ncaouc 

There  teem*  to  be  some  doubt  to  whether  TVy^mMMM 
fSMiMmM  of  Duttoa  r>  the  mbk  organiioi  and  produce*  the  nme 
cowHtioiuasthe  Trypaaoaoma  of  Bruce  and  Nabarro  troin  Ugmnd*, 
but  WMt  otMcrven  Mem  to  think  that  the  two  apeciet  are  the  Mme 
and  yield  the  Mme  nnilta  when  inoculated  into  animab.  It  it 
•uppoied  that  this  trypaooaoiiM  may  pus  through  oertaia  tfages 
of  metamoffAoM  In  the  human  or  animal  body,  and  different 
drop  hove  been  recoouBeaded  at  trypanodde*  during  these  variou* 
insgca,  an  anenic  preparation  (atoxyl)  firtt  beinf  given,  and  then, 
when  the  Mtoniimt  nave  duappeared,  iaieciioaa  of  bkhtoiide  of 
mercury,  thi*  lalt  appcariog  to  prevent  the  rdapaea  which  ocxur 
when  atoiyl  only  1%  given  over  a  prolonKed  period.  Ehrlicb, 
treatii^  ammaU  Hiffcnng  from  trypanosomiatb  with  parafucbsin, 
found  that  although  the  parante*  di«ppcared  from  the  blood 
tbey  soou  recuired.  On  the  exhibition  of  another  doac  of  pars- 
(uctuin  ttiey  again  dimppeaied.  Tbia  was  repeated  lor  a  coo- 
•iderable  number  of  times,  but  after  a  time  the  parafuchnn  loit 
lt>  effect,  the  trypaiuMome  having  acquired  an  immunity  as^nit 
tM«  wbMaocci  tbey  had  In  (act  become  "  fuch^-faat."  Such 
fucluio4ast  imsuiaiBi  injected  into  animali  at31  retain  dMlr  im- 
munity agaiait  paiaf nchain  and  may  traasmir  it  thraugh  more 
than  100  geoetwona.  Ncverthdeah  tbqr  cannot  withaund  the 
action  of  other  trypanocidal  drugs.  The  outcome  of  all  tbaa  ia 
that  large  d^acs  of  the  trypanociw  dmg  Aoidd  be  riven  at  once, 
nad  that  the  same  drM  riMoU  Mwer  be  given  «vtr  too  long  a  period, 
a  fiH^  drug  often  bmog  (Aocttvtersn  idiea  tht  fint  drug  haa  leat 
acdoa. 

n.— To  otasx  AsntAL  Piusites'  . 
Kfariuu.— Snoe  Bancroft  and  Manioa  fifst  dsmibcd  Frfaris 
MMfunu  and  Us  vdation  to  the  commoa  iom  of  fUailaiii,  Uw 
Doat  impwUnt  contribution  to  our  fcamriadfe  has  been  made,  at 
the  suggeation  of  the  younger  Bancroft,  by-Dt  G.  C  Low,  who  haa 
demonstrated  that  the  embryos  of  the  filaria  bo  f  owid  in  the 
proboads  of  the  mosquito  (Cd/kcsKstm),  whcncstbey  piobaUy 
find  thefr  war  into  tlw  dtcnlatinf  Uood  of  the  hwun  mbject 
It  appean  tiwt  iho  filada  embryo  after  heh«  taken,  with  the 
Uood  of  the  patient,  into  the  stmnatl  of  the  mosquito,  loaea  iU 
sheath;  after  which,  leaving  the  stomach,  ft  passes  into  the 
thoiacie  nnadsa  of  its  intermediate  hoat,  and  becomes  more 
foOy  dmloped,  *""-rtf"t  conridcraUy  In  sim  and  attaf^ng 
a  month,  aa  allncstaiy  caikal,  and  tfan  dufadcriitiG  trikbed 
caodal  appendage.  It  now  iMve*  the  tharadc  mosdes,  and, 
passiag  towards  the  bead,  makes  iu  way  "  into  the  loose  cellular 
tiltw  which  abounds  ia  thm  prnlhmii  In  Ihs  n^hhniiihooil  nf 


tbeasBvaiy^aads."  Uoatof  Ihca  tbtn^paM  ale^tteMd. 
enter  the  lower  part  of  the  head,"  whence  thqr  may  pass  iata 
the  proboads.  Although  it  has  never  been  daaoastmted  that 
the  filaifa  b  directly  inoculated  lato  the  humaa  subject  from  the 
proboBcisofthemtequitOiitaeeBHimposaiUetodaubt  that  when 
the  saoequito  "  strikes,"  the  fliatia  makes  lis  way  into  tht  dica> 
lation  directly  from  tlte  fMobosds.  It  is  haportant  to  note  that 
the  mosqaUo,  irtm  fed  on  banana  pulp,  does  itot  ejea  the  fikda 
from  its  prabotcfs.  This,  however,  b  not  to  be  woodercd  at, 
as  the  filaria  is  apparently  na^4e  to  live  oa  the  Juices  of  Oe 
banana;  moreover,  the  ooosistetice  of  the  banana  b  vciy  ^Setcat 
from  that  of  the  human  dcin.  The  importance  of  thb  obser- 
vation, aa  afiwdhig  an  additional  reason  for  taking  measuics 
10  get  tid  of  the  inosipdio  hi  diitifcu  In  which  ^'fintttt  b  ril^ 
can  scarcely  be  over-cotimsted.  ^ 

C— iBlocUn  Dbaiaes  In  «hkh     Ofgaatagi  }m  tOM  tm^ 
but  has  not  finally  \mm  ao—ailsd  vUh  On  IHmtm. 

Bydropkohio  b  usually  contracted  by  man  thrau^  looeulatka 
of  an  abraded  surface  with  the  sahva  of  an  animal  aflected  with 
rabies— throng  the  bite  of  a  dog,  the  animal  ia  iriiid  tte 
so-called  ntrfes  of  the  streets  oecnn.  The  popf?  b  spccialy 
dangmms,  as,  ahbontfi  it  nay  be  BuSedng  fiaa  rabies  when  the 
saUvs  coatalat  an  cttmndy  ctaltad  ^Unt,  the  animal  may 
exhibit  nosignsof  ihe  disease  almost  up  to  the  ttne  of  its  death. 
The  other  animab  that  may  be  aSeaed  "  naturally  "  are  wotves^ 
cats,  foxes,  horses,  cowa and  deer;  hut  aO  wam-Uooded  aalmab 
may  be sacaemfully laandaied  with ihe  dbeaae.  Thepriadpal 
dianges  met'  with  an  Inind  In  the  nemmo  syften,  and  fadode 
distension  ot  the  perivascular  lymphatic  ihoathi.  co^cstisa 
and  oedema  <ii  the  brain  and  signal  card  and  of  the  BMid^e& 
Haamonhagea  occur  into  the  cerdiral  ventricles  ol  the  fanb^ 
cqtedalljr  in  the  floor  of  thefburth,  and  00  the  surlSGt  and  kilhn 
substance  of  the  BodnUa  oblongau,  aitd  the  iphul  oord. 

In  addition  to  these  anuU  haemonhagcs,  collectloan  «( 
leucocytea  are  met  with  in  hyperaemic  areaa  ia  the  laedA 
oblongata  and  pons,  aometlnwa  lo  the  corticai  ocn^ual  tiaana 
and  In  the  ipbul  eoid,  Is  the  perivHoibv  lyn^Mtka  ol  the  fRy 
matter  <rf  the  anterior  boma  and  la  the  wUto  natter  of  dit 
postero-tateraal  and  postero-extemal  ctdnmns.  Biere  abo  the 
nerve  celb  areseen  to  be  vacuolated,  byaHne  and  grBmar,aad 
often  pigmented;  thromU  may  be  present  in  some  of  the  nDollcr 
vessels,  and  the  odlections  of  leucocytes  be  ■»  pnastacat, 
eqiecially  in  the  medulla,  that  th^  have  hem  deacflbc4  m 
miliaiT  abaocssea.  Haemorriiages  are  also  common  Ite 
various  mucous  and  serous  membranes;  hyaline  diangea  is  aad 
arouad  the  waUs  of  blood-vesseb;  ^olifention  of  tbo  imhwhs 
Ihim;  swdfaii  and  vacnriation  et  ncm  ecBsi  piwfrillJw 
infiltratioB  with  leocoiTtefl,  and  lafihratloa  of  the  aaUvafy 
l^ands  with  leucocytes  (Coau).  An  increased  number  ot  leweo- 
cytes  and  mimxTta  in  the  blood  bai  also  been  madeou.  Thn 
virua^  whatever  it  may  be^  has  a  power  of  multiplying  fa  iha 
tinnet,  aad  of  ptodndng  a  tostc  aobitaiice  whU,  m  Id  tbo 
case  of  tetania  toxin,  ^ipean  to  act  qiedally  00  the  nMDifl 
nervons  sjntcm. 

In  recent  years  frcah  interest  faaa  beca  aroused  in  the  ■wtbU 
hlitology  of  the  bain  and  cord  in  hydnphoUa  by  the  siinwa 
aaee  of  Ncpi^  deacrlpdao  of  "bodtaa"  which  he  cWm 
found  in  the  oentnd  nervoas  qrstcB  on^  in  hydnpbefaln  or 
rabies  (see  Plate  I.,  fig.  j).  These  bodiei,  wtitdi  are  TniiaitJ. 
ov^  triangular,  or  sl^tly  spindle-  or  sausage-shaped,  whaa 
spedally  stained  consist  of  a  red  (addophile)  ba^  In  wUdittaaA 
oat  anull  bhn  Qwsofihlle)  ftanika,  nda  and  drdcot  oftca 
dtnaled  wltUn  vacoMea.  A  smaD  ootfnl  point  which  ia  wm- 
rounded  by  no  dear  space  b  supposed  to  cone^pond  M  Ac 
nudeus  of  a  protosoan.  But  thb  can  be  Uttle  more  tbaa  m, 
geation.  The  Negri  bodies  ate  oettaialy  pmeat  hi  the  cmul 
nenreuBiyatanhi  caaca  of  liydnphobia,  and  have  not  becft  fa^nd 
in  staOar  podticas  In  any  other  di)eaMi  They  ai«  pectCBL  &i 
targe  numbers,  even  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  akfaoai^ 
tbey  arc  then  so  small  that  they  may  eaafiy  escape  ihKflium.  m 
iwill  indeed  that  thqr  may  pamthiwuh  the  po—faBnfcahM 
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ttt«r,  dw  tttnte  Ut  toA  earn  bdng  av^U*  ^  > 
ralricvbus.  I]iUieiiioncliioiiiccuesfeiidintbiUUE«tagnof 
the  diseMe  the  Nc(ii  bodies  nay  *tt«iB  s  con^enble  lue  wtd 
nwy  be  cuily  leen  under  the  mkroacope.  They  are  from  o-jfi 
to  2CH  in  diainetei~the  kiniei  the  coune  oC  Uw  diteue  the  laijer 
the  bodies,  thew  largei  fonnt  lekkin  if  «vfr  bdng  awt  with  in 
specially  suscepUbleaiiiinala,wUcbMniMeciiinbtolb«diMnfc 
The  UrgA  bodies  may  be  conatiicted  in  the  middle,  or,  il  muk- 
vrtut  doiigKUd,  theie  may  be  two  or  thiec  constikUou  which 
SivcitthesiveuianceofaHaiigofsautagcs,  Iheynuybeaiet 
with  ia  ahnoK  sU.the  nerve  ceUi  of  the  cential  nenout  qntOB 
in  wcU-developed  caws  of  l^dn^hobia,  but  they  lie  tBoat  iniiiwr- 
etw  ud  are  fouad  most  icadity  ia  Ibe  cells  of  the  coniu  ammonia, 
and  then  in  tlw  Furkinje  cells  of  the  cercbeUuto. 

Althoechtbm  are  Kvoal  metboda  ef  pnpatiam  these,  pffvalsas 
for  micnMcopieal  cxsmination,  the,  followiag  u  petfiap*  tlw  nmplMt. 
A  fratmcnt  of  tbe  grey  aubctance,  lay  from  the  corau  ammonis, 
la  taken  from  a  wctton  made  at  right  anglet  to  the  surface  and  placed 
on  a  elide  about  one  inch  from  the  end.  A  coveralip  is  now  "  preswd 
npon  it  until  h  ia  spread  out  in  a  moderately  thin  layer;  then'  tbe 
coverslip  it  moved  slowly  and  evenly  over  ute  slide. '  laving  the 
first  thiee-quaners  of  an  inch  of  the  slide  clear.  In  making 
the  smear  only  riight  pressure  is  used,  the  pressure  beginning  on 
the  edge  of  the  coverslip  sway  from  the  end  of  tbe  slide  tonards 
whicb  the  covenlip  is  tmvelling,  thus  driving  more  cf  the  nem 
tissues  along  the  smear  "and  productag  more  well-qxvad  nerve 
cdls."  The  smears  are  then  air-dried,  placed  in  methyl-alcohol 
for  one  minute,  and  then  in  a  freshly-prepared  mixture  of  to  c.C. 
of  distilled  water,  tbiee  drops  of  a  saturated  atcohobc  solution 
of  rose  snilin  violet,  and  hx  dropa  of  Loefller's  alkaline  metbyleoe 
blue,  which  is  warmed  nniil  steam  rises;  the  stain  is  then  poured 
from  tbe  spadnmi,  which  after  bsing  rinsed  in  water-ia  sUoind  to 
dry  and  is  then  mounted  in  Canada  Mlsam.* 

The  nature  of  the  disease  produced  by  the  inocuU'tion  of  saliva 
from  I  raUd  animal  ^ipean  to  depend  upon  (i)  the  quantity 
of  the  rabtc  virus  introduced;  (a)  the  point  of  its  introduction; 
(3)  the  activity  of  the  virus.  Thus  by  diluting  the  poison  with 
distilled  water  or  saline  solution  and  injecting  small  quantities, 
Uw  period  of  incubuioii  nuor  be  piolonged.  Slight  wouDds  of 
the  skin,  of  tbe  Urabs  and  of  the  back  are  followed  by  a  long 
ihciibalton  period;  but  when  the  inoculation  takes  place  in  the 
tips  of  the  fingc^  or  in  the  skin  of  the  fac^  where  nerves  are 
numerous,  and  especially  where  tbe  wound  is  lacerated  or  deep, 
the  incubation  period 'is  much  ahorter  ud  tbe  attack  usually 
moic  severe*  ^Diis,  as  in  tetanus,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  I 
that  the  lymphatics  of  tbe  nerves  are  much  more  directly  cob< 
tinuous  'with  the  central  nervous  system  than  are  any  other  set 
of  lymphatics.  Tbe  poison  appeals  to  act  directly  upon  the 
cells  of  the  centnl  nervous  Qrstem. 

Arising  out  of  icceirt  resetidies  <«  hydiopboUa,  two  nwtboda 
of  treatment — one  of  which,  at  any  rate,  has  been  attended  by 
eoniplcuoui  success — have  been  put  Into  practice.  The  first  of 
thew,  Pasteur's,  Is  based  upon  the  fact  that  rabic  virus  may  be 
istcBsified  m  attenuated  at  wiQ.  Astonr  found  that  althou^ 
the  vbui  taken  from  tbe  cerebrospinal  fluid  of  the  dog  always 
produces  death  in  the  same  period  when  inoculated  into  the  same 
animal,  virus  taken  from  other  animals  has  not  the  same  activity. 
If  passed  through  »  succession  of  monkeys  it  may  become  so 
attemtated  that  it  is  no  kingcr  fathaL  If  eitber  the  "  monkey 
Tfrus,"  wUdi  ta  not  fatal  to  the  nbbh,  or  the  "  dog  virus," 
wluch  kills  in  twelve  to  fourteen  days,  be  passed  through  a  series 
of  rabbits,  tbe  virulence  may  be  so  eaalted  that  it  may  kill  in 
about  six  days:  Hs  activity  cannot  be.  increased  beyond  this 
point  by  any  means  at  present  kt  our  diqMsal.  Ilils  In^enrified 
vins  was  therefore  natned  ^nafixt  by  Pasteur,  and  It  foims  a 
standard  from  wUch  to  work.  He  found,  too,  that  under  certain 
conditions  ti  temperature  tbe  virus  may  be  readily  attenuated, 
one  hour  at  50^  or  half  an  hour  at  60*  C,  completdy  destroying 
it.  A  5%  solution  of  carbolic  add  acting  for  half  an  hour,  or  a 
t  per  1000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  or  acetic  acid  or 
permanganate  of  potash,  brings  about  tbe  same  result,  as  do  abo 
exposure  to  air  and  sunlight.  The  poison  contained  in  the  spinal 
cord  of  the  rabbit  exposed  to  dry  air  and  not  allowed  to  undergo 
putrefactive  changes  gradually  loses  its  activity,  and  at  tbe  end 
ofiauitecsto&ttaeB  dqrsis  incap^de  of  setting  jip  lahic  qrsq>-. 
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loiBi.  A  Mdct  of  «Hi  ben  BibUti  Inocnltted -wlth'^  itei 
JEm  ue  cut  into  sboct  segmntSt  wUcfa,  hdd  in  aeiies  Iqr  tho  dtoa 
mater,  are  suqxnded  in  sUeile  gUsa  Oula  plugged  wUh  cotton- 
wool and  containing  aquontity  of  potassium  hydmte— a  pewerid 
absorbent  of  water.  At  tbe  end  ^  twenlj^foar  homs  the  activity 
of  the  virus  is  found  to  ban  faBen  bat  sU^Oly;  at  tbe  end  o< 
forty-eight  boors  there  b  a  still  further  falUof  off,  until  on  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day  the  vhrns  is  no  lo^pr  lohaL  With 
nuUerial  so  prepared  Pasteur  treated  patients  who  had  been  bitten 
by  mad  dogs.  On  the  first  day  of  tieatmeat  scsaU  qoantitka 
of  an  cmnknott  of  ths  covd  eipflacd  Cv  tUitacn  oc  jotiHscn  ^l^y 
in  anUae  aididioB  an  Injected  sobcntueons^,  and  the  treatment 
Is  continued  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty-ooe  days,  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  bite,  a  MMnger  emulrion — >■<.  an  emnMon 
made  of  a  cord  that  has  been  desiccated  foe  a  sbocter  pcpad- ' 
being  used  for  ecd  ncceedlng  ji^eetfon,  vntfl  at  bM  dw  patieat 
Is  injected  with  on  anulsion  wUm  bu  been  eipoHd  to  the  alr 
for  «Jy  three  days.  tbe  human  subject  the  period  of  incu* 
bation  of  the  disease  is  corapaiativdy  prolonged,  owing  to  the 
insusccptihaiv  at  die  tisanea  to  tiie  actioo  (rf  this  pmaon;  dMM 
b  thenfare  sent  (ftantt  of  obtdnlns  a  canpleU  pntcOkn  or 
accUmattaatlcPB  of  tbe  times  before  the  facubatioa  pcxiod  is 
completed.  The  virus  introduced  at  the  biu  has  then  no  more 
chance  of  aBecting  die  nerve  centres  than  has  tbe  strong  virus 
injected  in  the  late  stages  oC  the  pfotsctive  inoculation!  the  noYO 
centres,  having  become  gradually  accUwallssd  to  .the  p6isaas 
of  tbe  rabk  vims,  are  able  to  cany  on  their  proper  functions 
in  its  presence,  until  in  time,  as  in  the  case  of  microbial  pcAons, 
tbe  vims  is  gradually  neutralised  and  diminated  from  thie  body. 
Various  nwHlf*^"^—  and  improvements  of  this  method  have 
from  time  to  time  been  devised,  but  all  arc  based  on,  and  an 
meidy  e:densions  of,  Psatenc^  original  wwfc  snd  aaeUwd.  As 
soon  as  it  was  found  that  ontitflodns  were  formed  u  the  tissues 
in  tlie  case  of  an  attack  of  tetanus,  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  necessity  of  dttmining  whether  soasotUng  similar  ndgbt 
not  be  done  in  the  pndaelioa  (rf  w  antinUc  SBmm  for  tbe  tictt* 
meat  of  rabies^  Babes  and  ttWt  a»d  then  Tlsanil  and  Iw 
«dleaguea  Schwarz  and  Ceotanni,  starting  bom  ssriir  >se, 
detained  a  aaiics  of  weaker  inoculating  maUtiab  by  submitting 
itfordiSetcntpeiiodstotbeactioBof  gastric  juice.  Beginung 
with  t  weak  virus  so  prepared,  and  from  time  to  t&w  b^ccting 
sooceaiivdy  stronger  emtdrions  (seventeen  iajectioas  In  twenty 
daya)  into  a  sheep,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  serum  of  such 
antinblc  power  that  if  injected  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  s  j,ooo 
of  body-wd^t,  an  animal  is  protected  agunst  a  lethal  dose  ol 
sfrnijba.  The  activity  of  this  serum  b  still  further  reinforced 
if  a  heab  aeries  of  Injections  Is  mode  at  iBtenrab  vaiying  fnm  two 
to  five  months,  according  to  tbe  conditioa  of  the  animal,  each 
series  occupying  twelve  days. .  Tbb  antiraUc  aubatonce  stored 
inthebloodbasnotonly  thepowerof  anUdpatlng  (neutnlisingT) 
the  action  of  the  poison,  but  abo  of  acting  as  a  direct  curative 
agent;  as  a  propbyhutic  agent,  readily.kept  in  stock  sad  easily 
and  rapidly  exhibited,  it  posiessca  very  great  advantages  over 
tbe  inoculation  method.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
hmger  tbe  period  after  the  infection  tbe  greater  must  be  tbe 
amount  oi  aennn  used  to  obt^  a  successful  result. 

As  r^ards  tbe  seccarity  for  any  treatment  it  maybe  printed 
out  that  altbou^  the  saliva  ^  a  r^iid  dog  nay  be  infective  three 
days  before  the  manifcsUtion  of  any  symptoms  61  the  disease 
death  takes  )dace  almost  invariably  within  six  days  of  the  first 
symptom.  If  therefore  the  aidmal  remains  alive  for  ten  days 
after  tbe  patient  is  bitten,  there  b  no  necessity  for  the  antnabic 
treatment  to  be  iH^died  and  the  patient  need  fear  noevfl  icanUa 
hom  the  bite. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  hydrophobia  b  a  spedfic  ^seaao 
due  to  a  multipL'cation  of  some  vir\ts  in  tbe  nervous  Qfstem,  fa  tbe 
elemenU  of  whicb  it  is  ultimatdy  fixed;  that  it  passes  from  the 
wound  to  the  central  nervous  system  by  the  lymphaticsi  and 
that,  as  in  tetants,  the  muscular  spasms  are  the  result  of  the 
action  of  some  qiecial  poison  <m>the  centnl  nervous  system. 

Scarltl  Fsssr.— In  scHlet  fever  recent  observations  have  been 
cosBpantivdy  few  and  ualiqiortant.  Crooke,  and  Islet  Klesn» 
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and  otbm  fan*,  hwmr,  dmrn'thit  In'  tlw  ^>&di  and  throau 
ct  Karict  fever  pUienU  a  tticptococcos,  to  wUch  b  awlgnwi  tba 
chief  aetiological  rAle  in  connexioD  with  thii  (Hiiair.  b  imaeiil. 
On  tbe«tbei  hind,  it  it  otaintained  bj  mny  obaerven  tl»t  these 
•ticptococd  are  nothiag  ame  than  tte  Hrqrtmocd  found  In 
puerperal  fever,  ayaipelaa,  and  aimilar  infective  coodltiona,  and 
certainly  the  organitma  docribed  doady  reaemUe  Smpttcteeus 
pyoiput.  In  1904  Mallory  described  certain  "  bodies  "  which 
he  coniden  may  be  associated  with  Kaikt  fever,  and  which 
wete  sttAdsntly  distinctive  to  justify  him  la  suggesting  that  he 
was  dealing  whA  the  "  various  stages  In  the  developmental  cyde 
of  a  protoaoan."  Tlieie  bodies,  which  were  demansttated  in 
four  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  "  Mcur  In  and  between  the  cptthelial 
cells  of  the  epidomis  and  free  in  the  superficial  lymph  vessels 
and  spaces  of  the  oorium."  They  arc  small,  varying  from  the 
•iu  of  a  blood  platelet  to  that  of  «  rad  blood  corpuscle,  and 
"stahied  dcUcatdy  but  shaifdy  with  methylcae  Uue."  Wdl 
formed  rosette*  with  eamcfoot  tegmenta  may  be  seen,  forus 
wUdi  Ualkry  thinks  may  con«q>oad  to  the  phase  erf  aaetual 
Jewtopaent  of  the  maiuial  parasite.  Ht  also  desciftes 
"cOHSely  reUculated  forms  wbkh  may  rqxesent  stages  in 
^lorafoay  or  be  doc  to  degeitetation  of  the  other  forms."  He 
^vci  bawUfol  Uhistratlons,  both  diawlnp  and  photographs,  of 
tbcae  Bt|sidaiQs,  and  witboit  ckimlngthat  ha  has  prorcd  any 
agiiolatfcalishtfanbctwaeBthtaebodkaandsBailetfcve^atatei 
that  U>  panoaal  opinioa  it  that  fuA  ididoB  odtta, 

n^^iCHtm  IMmm  not  |tt  mnA  to  hi  te»  to 


SmtM  Theitt  have  been  few  raccnt  adftions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  aetiology  of  mall-poz,  tboa^  Dr  Uoocktotf 
Copeman  now  holds  that  the  tmall-poa  organism,  like  that  <A 
vaodne,  is  probably  a  very  minute  badUaa,  whkli,  from  its 
behaviour  b  the  presence  of  glycerin,  is  paasesoMl  of  the  power  of 
(arming  spores.  If  vaccina  lymph,  taken  bom  the  calf,  be  pro- 
Ucted  from  all  extraneona  spoiebearing  ocgaxdams  and  treated 
with  JO  %  aehition  of  ^ycerin,  it,  in  time,  becooKS  afaeolntdy 
ttciile  as  rctsrds  ordinaty  noMporebeanog  orgaiuams.  Even 
the  staphylococci  and  ttreptococd,  usually  found  in  calf  lymph, 
caaM  withstand  the  prokmged  actional  thitsubalanoe, but  q>oro- 
beaiiog  orgaidsms  stOl  rraiain  alive  and  acttv&  Moreover,  the 
tynph  BtUl  retains  ita  power  ofprodudng  vaodne  vcsidca^that  the 
vacdae  orgaidsm,  in  its  powcnol  resistance,  rcaembles  iJk  qwre- 
bearing,  and  not  the  oon-qmrcbeaiing,  organisms  with  wMdi  wc 
•re  acqoainted.  That  vaccine  orpntm  must  be  very  minute;  It 
b  stated  that  it  can  be  cultivated  only  on  ^edal  media,  thoo^  it 
multiplies  ficdy  in  the  mperfidal  cutaneous  tiaaues  of  the  calf, 
the  monkey  and  the  human  subjecL  Pcrlnps  the  most  im< 
portaat  outcome  of  Dr  Hoacktoo  Copeman's  work  on  tins  subject 
b  that  he  has  obtained  a  vacdne  lynqih  from  iriiidi  are  dhu- 
nated  aD  strcptococd  and  staphylococci,  an^  if  the  tjrmph  be 
taken  with  reasonUe  caicv  any  otbs  orpidm  whkh  could 
possibly  gtvB  rise  to  nntowaid  nsults. 

ry^Aai  Ptmr. — Akbough  K  b  fully  rtccgriwd  that  typhns 
nmst  be  one  of  the  q>ectBc  infective  fevers  bcought  about  by  the 
action  of  a  special  defiinte  iirfonaatlon  as  to 

the  bacterial  actidogy  of  tUs  ccadition  has  been  obtained.  It  is 
always  looked  iqran  as  a  "  &lth  "  disease;  and  from  the  frequency 
of  sunute  haemonfaagcs,  and  Irom  tlw  lesemUance  to  the 
hnuHWihsgic  septicaenuas  in  other  respects,  it  appeaa  probable 
that  the  badttna  id  typhus  is  the  orgaaism  deaoibed  by  Uou  In 
18S3  as  an  activdy  motile  dnmb-faefl  coccus,  and  ten  years  later 
by  Dubiefi  and  Brufal  as.  the  D'.titKOccus  tyfkMU  examtke- 
aMfaou;  the  polar  staining  and  general  resentUaace  to  the 
dtplocMcnsoffopwl cholera,  the  plague  bacflhs,  the  <fiploc«ccns  of 
**  Wmbeuoie,"  certain  forms  of  swine  fever  and  bog  chaka,  and 
atbco  of  Uie  hacifihagic  teptkacimas,  are  suffidenl  to  suggest 
the  genetic  affinity  of  thb  v^iunn  to  thb  aeptieaennc  group. 
Wc  have  as  yet,  however  (rqio),  no  absolute  proof  o(  the  aetio- 
lo^cal  nfatkm  of  the  bacShis  to  thb  <SMasc 
Mwnto.  In  meades,  as  in  scarlet  fever,  microcood  have  had 
I*  Ibca  thn  pawcr  «f  Mtliiit  np  tfaaipcd&c 


Oanott  and  FtcBcke  have,  however,  dcaciflMd  nfanfte- 
somewhat  raembiing  those  described  as  occvniag  to  vwdM 
lymph.  Ilieie  are  fowMl  In  the  blood  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  also  in  lb«  prafue  atarrhal  secretiom  so  diaractg^ 
tsUc  of  thb  condttien.  there  are  no  records  of  the  atccJd 
Inoculatioo  of  thb  ndnnte  badllus,  and  until  such  c»lde»M  ■ 
lorthcondng  this  orBsiutm  most  be  looked  upon  aa  bdag  aa 
accestcMy,  posdtdy,  but  not  the  prime  canae,  of  BMades. 

ir«m^t.— It  b  generdly  acc^Hed  that  mumpa  is  prebaUy 
caoMd  ^  a  spedfic  micn-orguism,  the  infcctiwe  mauiid 
making  Its  way  in  the  first  instance  through  the  dacta  to  the 
parotid  and  other  salivary  glands.  It  appeus  to  fannt  ahe«t  s 
peculiar  oedematous  inflammation  of  the  interstftid  limui  of  the 
glands,  but  slight  paraKkymatofladumfmBay^sobcofawrvad. 
The  virus  b  present  in  the  tiiSMB  lor  lene  days  belan  Aen  ■ 
any  manifestation  <d  parotid  BwdKng,  but  during  this  period  it  it 
eitremdy  active,  and  the  diseasemay  be  readflytranunittcd  ftom 
patient  to  patient.  The  Infectivity  conllnuca  for  some  tine, 
probably  for  nearly  a  week  after  naked -ey«  mardatatkms  of  tht 
diseased  cen<fition  have  disappeared. 

Wkoopint-Cmi^.—A  diplococcns,  a  streptococcus,  tni  vaiioes 
higher  fungi  have  in  turn  been  pt^  down  as  the  cnoaa  oi  ihii 
disease,  h.  must,  from  ita  resemblance  to  the  other  a|wdfic 
infective  fevcr^  be-conddercd  as  an  Infective  disessa  of  adCTClir 
oriffn,  rfhtdi  (oes  throu^  a  r^uht  period  o(  incobaiiaa  aad 
invasion,  and  in  which  true  Dcrvout  lesiottt,  avecially  df  tht 
pneumogtstrle  and  supedoc  laryngml  nerves,  arc 
common. 


Affanasdeff,  and  later  E<vGck,have  described  a 
badllus,  with  rounded  ends  and  bi-pdar  staining,  wfaidi  4 
the  mucus  discharged  at  the  end  of  a  paroxysm  of  irfMiinam 
cou^.  Koplick  exandned  nxtem  cases,  and  fourul  this  orcaama 
in  thirteen  of  them.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tsfcom 
mateiid  b  contained  in  the  expectoratioTL  It  may  remain  nam 
for  a  considerable  period^  Imt  b  then  nsnaUy  attaxted  tt 
solid  paitides.  It  b  not  reaiSly  carried  (7  the  biectk. 
and  muUiplks  qiedallyin  the  mucous  membranes,  seCtinc  cp 
inflammtiioa,  probaUy  through  Its  toxic  pctMlacts,  vfaich  appear 
to  be  atjwrbed,  and,  ss  in  the  case  of  the  tcunus  pabon,  to  tavd 
spedaDy  along  the  lymphatics  of  the  local  nerves.  Aflectkms  d 
the  lung — brondntis  arid  brorKho-imeumoDia— may  be  ^lecily 
assodsMd  with  d>e  disease,  but  It  is  much  more  Kkdy  that  tin 
affections  are  the  resdt  of  aeoondaiy  Infection  ol  Hiiiiinaliiiilj 
in  a  weakened  condition. 

Atmtokmss.'-Oeneral;  AHbutt  and  RoHettoo,  5>jJ«  tf  j 
fine  (ind  ed.,  London.  1905  ct  ira.) ;  Caitellani  and  ChahnctaJA 
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"  On  the  R&le  of  Iiuects,  Sc.,  a*  carriers  to  the  •prasKl  of 
and  parastic  diaeasn  tH  man  aitd  aoimab "  {/akmt 
Jlnpttal  Rtportt,  viu.,  1899):  SchttddemBhl.  Ltkrt.  d.  ^ 
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Batleral.  xu.  539  (1908):  Ruppd,  DtVtuU aud.  VacbucAr.. S.  1  ^ 
(1906}:  Shrnaan  and  RitchK,  Jtmn.  PVk.  and  Batttriat,  ifi.  44 
(■908);  Synaners  and  odieri<  ifdL  Jcmm.  m 
Ckds(«tDanbar.iBLubartcbu.0stataa>&|4«.dL4__^. 
vol.L(i896).  IMphtteria:Behriog,''DftCkadiichted.Gi^ 
(LdpdiL  tm),  and  various  othtf  papers,  prindimBw  ia 
HyAHZ^iS.  (ie9>)oowar£7Birfi£,-  Ke  WmlAeM^,  _ 
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t.  ii.^v.  (1S8S-1890).    Djscatery:  Kartnlii,  "Die  

dyKiKcHe."  in  KoDe  and  Wauemann's  Rama.  t.  P»tk.  Mi 
E^as.  Bd.  p.M7  (1906)  tOdtae, "  Os  the  ihao*a  caB  ia  O9 
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fi  In  Dysenteric  Liver  Abacet*,*  Jobu  ITaMMu  Rtp.  BaU.  vql.  L 
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PjM.j.i,  .Sci-z./i/Iir  Mfmoirs  Cos.  India.  No.  17  I1907K  No-  3'  0907); 
Ro-:'  '-.  lirit.  Med.  Journ.  \.  4^7.  490,557  (1907)-  Leprosr;  Hansen 
and  L'jod.  Ufroiy  it  iti  Clin,  and  Palt.  Aifitcli,  trans,  by  N.  Walker 
(Brixot.  189s):  Millh.  u.  Vrthandt.  dMnterual,  wiuimUli.  Ltpra- 
Confert'it  z.  Btrlin  (1S97);  Rake.  Rep^rtf  of  OM^ErMM  AiAum 
■i8^t&93):  Repoit  0}  tkt  Ltbrosj  Commai^ 'fo^^in  (189^)- 
jiu  «r  IladurE  Foot:  Bocarro,  "  Anatviu  m  lOij  CUea  01 
\"^L*nul,  vol.  it.  (1893):  Boyce  ftnd  SurvcVor,  Pnc.  Koy. 
SxJtmtd.  vol.  liii.  (1B93):  VindyM  Carter.  Tnua.i*alk.  Soe.  LimJ. 


vol.xxiv.  (1873),  and  "  On  Mycetoma  or  the  Fungus  IXavUMf  India 

(London,  1" 
Lewis  and 


(London,  1874);  Kanilutk,  Journ.  Path,  and  Bad.  wl.  L, (1894)4 
"  cwis  and  Cunningham.  Pkysiol.  and  Pathol.  RfteireSei  UiK): 
FunKo*  DiicaK  of  India,    Quain's  Did.  of  Mrdictnt,  vol.  i. 


$1694);  Uwu  and  Dclbanco,  iionats.  J.  prakl.  Drrm.  Bd.  mx., 
'•  545  (1990):  Vincent,  "  Et.  «.  I.  parasite  d.  pied  Madure," 
Ann.  de  Vinfl.  Pailtnr,  t.  viii.  (1891).  Malaria:  Cclli,  Malaria. 
Irani,  by  Eyre  (London.  1900) ;  NuU-iU,  "  Ncuerc  Forsch.  0.  d.  Rollc 
d.  Mfisquitos,  Sc.,"  Cmtralbt.}.  Bjd.  u.  PurasUenb.  Abt.  I.  (1900). 
and  in  Journ.  Trap.  Med.  voti.  ii.,  iii.  li<)oo),  and  Jaurn.  Hy%.  vol-. 
L,  it.  (toil):  Nnitall  and  bhiplcy,  Juurn.  Uyg.  i.  4.  45.  2<^.  4i< 
(1901),  II.  58  (1901);  Ruge  in  Kolle  and  \Va=-<.Tni.inri'b  Har.dh.  J. 
Path.  Miiro-org.  Ergan/.  Bd.  (Jona.  1907).  Malta  Fcvet:  Bruce. 
"  Note  on  rtc  Discovery  of  a  Micro-organism  in  M.ilia  Fever." 
froftittmer  (1887); "  Obi.  on  Malta  Fever."  Bril.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  i. 
(1889);  "  Malta  Fever,"  in  Davidson's  Ilygitne  oj  Warm  Climalu 
(Edinburgh,  1893):  Eyre,  Quart.  Journ.  Med.  i.  209  (1908):  Hughes, 
'  Investig.  into  the  EtioloCT  of  Mediterranean  Fevers,"  Lancet,  ii. 
(1892);  and  in  Ann.  dt  ftnst.  Poitew,  t.  viii.  (l993):  Reports  of 
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Btf.  JDCX.  (1899):  Calmette  et  Salimbeni,  Ann.  de  rimL  Pasteur, 
jdii.  86S  (1899);  Hatlkine,  "Further  Papers  relating  to  the 
Outbreak  of  Plague  in  India,  No.  Ml."  (London,  1898),  and  BHl. 
ttrd.  Jottm.,  I.  Ij6i  (1897):  Kiiisato.  The  Lancet,  li.  325,  428 
(1894),  and  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  ii.  ,169  (1894):  Klein,  Studies  tn  the 


llaet^iotewf  and  Elioloty  of  Orimi-i!  I'la^ue  (London.  1906);  Lamb. 

 ork  of  the  Fbgue  Conmiision  "  (Cilcutta,  1908); 

(L  M5  (1804).  s«;  .ilso  Bril.  Med.  Journ.  ii.  369 
Imports  on  Plague  InscilicaSions  in  lndia.  in  Journ.  Hygi 
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vi.  411  (1906),  vii.  323.  693  (1907-1908);  Simond,  Ann.  de  i'inst 
Pasteur,  xii.  625  (189H);  Versin,  "  l-a  Peste  buboninui;  .1  Hong- 
Kona,"  Ann.dt  I'intl.  PasUur,  t.  viii.  (1894);  »ho  VVrsin.  Calmette 
and  Oorrcl.  op.  cil.,  t.  ix.  (1895).  RelapBing  F««n  Koch,  DruUche 
tied.  Woekenschr.  (1879);  Soudake witch.  "'^Recherche*  b.  I.  fi*\Te 
r*curre[i[e,"  Ann.de  I'inH.  Pasttnr,l.v.  (l89l).  Sleeping  Sickness: 
B^o*nill^;.  Journ.  Palli.  and  Bacleriot.  xii.  166  (i9oli):  BidUtin  of 
the  .'yl.rpinp  ."iuknesi  Bttreaa  (No.  I.  I»ndon.  Oct.  1998  onwards): 
Dulion  jn'l  Toild,  "  First  Report  of  the  Tn'P^"''''"'"'aBi!i  Expedition 
to  S<:iioi!al.  1902  "  (Liverpool.  1901);  Dutton,  Todd  and  Chtitty, 
Brtl.  hied.  Journ.  i.  1S6  (1904):  Ehliich,  Bol.  H'i>C*«»«Jir. 
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Ann.  de  ttAst.  patleur,  xii.  753  (1907);  Mctchnikoff  and  Roux, 
Ann.  de  I'imst.  Pastern,  t.  xvii.-xx.  (i90j'i9o6);  Schaudinn  and 
HofTmam,  Ar^.  a.  d.  Kaiserl  Gesundheitsamle,  xxii.  537  (1905): 
Bert.  klin.  Woekenschr.  S.  673  (1905);  Wassermann.  Serf.  Utm. 
Wofhenselir, .  SA  1590.  1634  <i907):  Wateennann,  Neiuer  and 
Bruck,  DttOtdte  med.  WockeUxkr.  S.  743  (1906).,  Tstuiw  Bi^bs, 
I^^tsBUmtbcntue?'  Zeiii.  f.  Hypettt.  Bd.  ■iL^8(0}?Hi3l 
Fabin-,  Om  TiMiwi  som  Infeklioniiy^om  (CopettlMgni,  tSQaf-. 
Kilasalo.  Zeih.  f.  Hygiene,  Bd.  viL  (1889).  and  Bd.  xiL  (1891); 
Nicolakr,  Beilr.  z.  Aeliol.  d.  Wunditarrkrampfes  (Gbttingen,  1885): 
koic,  Der  Slarrkrampf  b.  Menuhen  (Stuttgart,  1897J;  Roux  and 
Borrel,  "  Tctanos  c6rcbral  et  immunity  conire  le  tClanos,"  Ann-  dt 
l  iitit.  PasUuT.  t.  xii.  (1898):  Vaillard,  Vaillard  and  Rouget.  Valltard 
and  Vioccnt,  various  articles  in  the  Ann.de  I'insL  Paslear,  t.  v. 
(1891), and  I.  vi.  (1892);  Wasscrmann  and  Takaki,  "  Ueb.  tetanui' 
antilox.  Eigtiiiihifii  n  d.  normalen  Ccni ral nerve nsy stem*,"  Bert, 
klin.  Wochenirfir.  (iSyS).  Tsetse-fly  Disease:  Bradford  and  Plim- 
mer,  Proc.  Roy.  Snc.  Land.  Ixv.  274  (1899);  Bruce,  Tselse-fly 
Onease  or  Nagana,  in  Zululand  (Duih.in.  1875) :  .ind  London,  1)197  '■ 
K.imhack.  Durham  and  Bljndiord,  Proc.  Hoy.  Hvc.  Lii'id.  ix'iv.  KM 
(i8'^8).  Tuberculosis:  BubanqLtt  and  Eyre.  Sfnims.  l  iiii ikcs  ofu/ 
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(London,.'  1895);  Reports,  Royal  Commission  on  TufacreuloiBa 
(tofid«),19(UTi907);  WaUI-Eisncr,  The  Opktkatmifamd^C^mami 
Diacnosti  ^  TMoetcuUiis  (Eng.  trans.,  New  York/ 191AJ;  Wr^bti 
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Jlall,  Pioe.  Ray.  Sot.  Med.  vol.  i.  (l.on.iun,  1908).  (Epidem.  Section), 
p.  175:  Durham,  "On  a  Speci.il  Action  of  the  Scrum  of  highly 
tmmuniled  Animals,"  Journ.  Path,  and  Bad.  vol.  iv.  (1896-1897); 
Easton,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  cliii.  195  (1905];  Fiirstcr, 
Munch,  med.  ll'ochensckr.  S.  ■  (1908):  Frosch.  Klin.  Jahrb.  xix. 
517  (Jena.  190S);  Max  Grulicr,  i.  Thcoric  d,  Aggluiinalion." 
Miineli.  med.  Woekenschr.  (l^ig) ;  Cniiiluuiii,  Lancet,  vol.  ii.  (1896); 
K.iy^cr,  Alb.  a.  d.  kaiserl.  G!su'uihi::-.n>r,:e.  fiii.  14,  S.S.  I73,  176 
([>crlin.  1906);  Bd.  2S,  S.  223  (19117) ;  Li'cliii;;h  tm  and  Leflingham, flril. 
Med.  Journ.  i.  15  (Lfindoii.  I9ci«);  Sjiijii.lli,  "  £lydts  ».  1.  Fievre 
I)  ptiiiidc  ex|ieriincnlale."  A  nil.  de  I'lml.  Pasteur.  1.  vi.  (1892),  and 
t.  viii.  (1S91) :  Thomson  and  Ledin^liam.  jSlh  .innuai  Report,  Loeol 
Government  Board,  p.  360  ^London,  \<)K))\  Wriyht  and  Scmplc. 
British  Med.  Journ.  (1897),  1,  256;  Variola;  Calkin*,  Journ.  Med. 
Rtseojth  (1904),  xi.  Councilman,  Magratb  and  Brinckcrhofi, 

Journ.  Med.  ReiearLk  (1901), ix.  373,  (i9iH)i«i..  U:  Cuamieru4r«jk, 
per  le  seLmei.  (1S93]  xxvL  4<n:  OslnwSL  /.  BaeL  h.  faratMM- 
Bd.xvL(i894),S.399.  WtD'sDIonM: Wenr''t;eb.«Inee^t)^£ 
m.  Milztumor,  Ikterus  ■  ■  .  akute  Infect  ion  skiankheit,"  Detlsch* 
Arch.  J.  Mirf.  Mti*:  (>8K)>  Bd,  jtxxix.  Tallow  Favon  Bcauperthuy, 
TroBawt  settrdifymet  (Bordeaux,  1801):  Boyoe,  YtUow  Peter  Prp? 
phylaxis  in  New  Orleans  (1905;  being  Memoir  XIX.  Liverpool  S^how 
of  Tropical  Medicine.  London,  1906);  Health  Progress  and  AimliS^ 
tratiott  in  the  West  Indies  (London.  1910):  Sanarelli,  "  EtioK  ct 
Path.  d.  L  Fievre  jaune,"  and  other  iiaperfc to  Ann.de  finsl.  Paslenr, 
'  '  "  L  xii.:  Durham  and  Myeen,  "  Interim 
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(1897)  t.  xi.,  andjt8(}8}  L  xii.:  Durham  and  Myeen.  ' 
Report  on  Yellow  Fever,"  BriL  Med.  Jonm.  (1901),  i. 

PA9JL9niBll>.  In  biology,  the  coodilton  of  an  organistn  which 
pbtaiu  -its  JunuuIimcDt  wboUy  or  partially  from  the  body  oi 
ttOQlfm.  living  organism,  and  which  usually  brings  about  eitcn- 
live  iQo4i£ol>ons  in  both  guest  and  host,  &  phenomenon 
widespread  amongst  ammals  and  pbnts.  The  term  bas  been 
appropriated  by  biologists  as  a  metaphor  from  the  Greek  (see 
Parasite).  The  lives  of  organisms  arc  »  closely  intermcshed 
that  if  dependence  on  other  organisms  for  food  b«  the  criterion 
of  parasitism  it  is  doubtful  if  any  escape  the  taint.  Green 
plants,  it  is  true,  buildup  their  food  from  the  ioorganic  elements 
of  the  ait  and  the  son*  and  are  lartliesl  removed  from  the  suv 
picioD  of  dependence;  biit  most,  if  not  al),  ihrive  only  by  the  aid 
of  living  microbes  either  actually  atl.ichcd  to  their  roots  or 
swarming  in  the  nutrient  soil.  S.ijirophytcs,  organisms  that 
live  on  organic  matter,  at.-  nxtily  i-arasites  of  the  dead,  wUljl 
all  animals  derive  their  [iuuri.-Iiuicnt  from  the  bodies  of  pUnJII, 
cither  ^^p^fl^:  indirccHy  through  one  or  more  sets  of  otntr 
aidiiUb. .  IiB^lain,  tbcrcfore,  that  if  parasitism  is  to  be  em- 
plpyc3.M  4  ■^'^'^C.^vm  it  must  connote  something  iponi 
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ficMt  Bnd  ptnsite  musl  bt  in  tcmponiy  or  peniuiient  physical 
contact  other  than  the  mere  preying  of  the  lattei  on  the  former; 
tad  the  presence  of  the  paiuite  mtut  not  be  beneficial,  and  ia 
Moally  dettimental  to  the  faoit. 

It  11  obvious  that  within  the  bmits  of  tbe  strictest  definition 
of  parasitism  that  will  cover  the  facts  many  degrees  occur. 
Hie  terras  sywMosit  and  tmimaaaUtm  have  been  applied  to 
fffnditmii  reollr  outside  the  definitioa  of  parashism,  but  closely 
rdated  and  tuaally  described  In  the  same  connexiiHi.  Both 
terms  cover  the  physical  consorting  of  organisms  in  such  a 
fashion  that  mutual  service  is  rendered. 

The  nune  sytiri>iosl8  was  invented  \y  the  botanbt  A.  de  Bar; 
In  1879,  nnd  a  applied  to  such  an  extraordinary  community  as 
the  thallus  of  a  licben,  which  is  composed  of  a  fungus  and  an 
alga  so  intimately  aasociaied,  physically  and  physiologically, 
that  it  was  not  until  r868  thist  the  dual  nature  of  the  whole 
was  discovered.  The  presence  of  chlort^hyll,  which  had  always 
been  associated  only  with  vegetable  organisms,  was  detected 
by  Hax  Scfaultze  In  1851  in  the  animals  Hydra  »ai  Vortex,  and 
later  on  by  Ray  I^nkester  in  SpMgiUa  and  by  P.  Geddes  in 
some  TurbcQarian  worms.  On  the  theory  that  the  chlorophyll 
occurs  in  independent  vegetable  cells  embedded  in  the  animal 
tissues,  such  cases  focm  other  Instances  of  symbiosis,  for  the 
oxygen  liberated  by  the  green  cells  enables  ibcir  animal  hosts 
to  live  in  fouler  water,  whilst  the  hosts  provide  shelter  and 
possibly  nitrogenous  food  to  their  guests. 

The  term  commensalism  was  introduced  in  1876  by  P.  J.  Van 
Bcnedea  to  cover  a  large  number  of. cases  in  whicb  "aoimats 
luve  established  themselves  on  each  other,  and  live  together  on 
a  good  understanding  and  without  injury."  The  most  familiar 
instance  is  that  of  fishes  of  the  genus  Fkras/er  which  live  in 
the  digestive  tube  of  sea-cucumbers  {Helialairia;  see  Echino- 
Dekha).  a  variety  of  commensalism  was  termed  mutualism 
by  Van  Benedcn  and  applied  to  cases  where  thtn  appeared  to  be 
an  exchange  of  benefits.  A  well-known  instance  of  mutualism 
Is  the  relation  between  sea-anemones  and  hermit  crabs.  The 
hcrrail  crab  occupies  the  discarded  shell  of  a  mollusc,  and 
anemonei  such  as  Sa^vtia  or  ^duasiis  arc  attached  to  the  out- 
side of  the  shdL  Tbe  bright  colours  of  (be  anemone  advert^ 
its  distasteful  capacity  for  stinging,  and  secure  protedim  for 
the  crab,  whilst  the  anemone  gains  by  vicarious  locomotion  and 
possibly  has  tbc  benefit  of  fluting  fragments  from  the  food  of 
the  crab. 

It  Is  plain  that  such  terms  as  vynAiaA,  commensalism  and 

mutualism  cannot  be  sharply  marked  off  from  each  other  or 
from  true  parautiun,  and  must  be  taken  as  descriptive  terms 
rather  than  as  definite  categories  hito  which  each  particular 
association  between  organisms  can  be  fitted. 

R.  Lcudcart  has  made  the  most  useful  attempt  to  dassify 
true  parasites.  Occasional,  of  temporary,  parasites  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  permanent,  or  stationary,  parasites.  The 
former  seek  their  host  chiefly  to  <d>tain  food  or  shelter  and  are 
comparatively  little  modified  by  tfaeir  habits  when  compared 
with  thdr  nearest  unpararitic  relatives.  They  may  faifest 
either  animals  or  plants,  and  as  they  attack  only  the  superficial 
surfaces  of  their  hosts,  or  cavities  easy  of  access  from  the  exterior, 
they  correspond  closely  with  another  useful  term  introduced  by 
Lcuckart,  They  are  Epizoa  or  Ectoparasites,  as  distinguished 
from  Entozoa  or  Endoparasites.  Tbey  include  sudi  organisms 
as  F^ant-lice,  and  caterpillars  which  feed  on  the  green  parts  of 
plants,  and  animals  such  as  the  flea,  the  bed-bug  and  the  leech, 
which  usually  abandon  their  hosts  when  they  have  obtained  their 
object.  Many  ectoparasites,  however,  pass  their  whole  lives 
attached  to  their  ht»ts;  lice,  for  instance,  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
hairs  or  feathers  or  in  rugo^tics  of  the  skin  of  birds  and  mammals; 
the  dcvel<q>ment  of  the  egg,  the  larval  stages  and  the  adult  life 
are  all  parasitic.  Permanent  or  stationary  parautcs  are  in  the 
most  cases  endoparasitic,  inhabiting  the  Internal  organs; 
bacteria,  gregarincs,  nematodes  and  tapewonns  are  familiar 
instances.  But  here  also  there  are  no  sharp  linei  of  demarcation. 
Leuckart  divided  endnparasile<s  according  to  the  nature  and 
duration  of  their  strictly  parasitic  life:  (1)  Some  have  free-living 


and  self-supporting  embryos'  tbat  do  not  becoBK  aerealy 
mature  until  they  have  reached  their  host;  (a)  othen  have 
embryos  whicb  are  parasitic  but  migratory,  tn»vin(  cither  to 
another  part  of  their  host,  to  another  hoct,  or  to  a  frea  He 
before  becoming  mature;  (3)  others  agaia  are  parasitk  k 
every  stage  of  their  lives,  reottlning  in  t  he  Hint  tort,  and  tdf 
without  a  migratory  stage. 

Oripm  ef  ParmsUism. — New  that  tbe  theory  of  tpoBtaacoai 
generation  has  been  disproved,  tbe  problein  <rf  parasitism  is  m 
more  than  detection  of  the  various  causes  which  may  have  led 
organisms  to  change  their  environment.  Every  kirtd  of  parantc 
has  relations  more  or  less  dosdy  akin  which  luve  not  acquired 
the  parasitic  habit,  and  every  gradation  exists  between  (esB- 
porary  and  permanent  parasites,  between  creatures  thai  have 
been  only  slightly  modified  and  those  that  have  been 
profoundly  modifiul  in  relation  to  this  baUL  Then  arc 
many  on>ortunities  for  an  animal  or  plant  In  its  adult  or  em- 
bryonic stage  to  be  awallowed  accidentally  by  an  tainal,  er 
to  gain  cntmnoe  to  the  tissues  of  a  plant,  whibt  ia  the  case  of 
ectoparasites  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  an 
organism  selecting  a  dead  or  a  living  environment  for  food  or 
shelter.  If  tbe  living  environment  In  the  latter  case  prove 
to  have  tipetM  advantages,  or  if  the  IntctiDr  <d  the  body  Sam. 
reached  accidentally  ht  the  former  case  prove  not  too  diSereat 
from  the  normal  environment  and  provide  a  belter  sbdter,  a 
more  convenient  temperature,  or  an  caucr  food  supply,  the 
accident  nuy  pass  Into  a  habit.  From  the  extent  to  which 
parasitism  eidsu  amongst  animib  and  plants  ft  is  dear  that  k 
must  have  arisen  independently  In  an  enorraons  number  of  case*, 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  there  must  be  many  cases  io  which 
it  has  been  of  recent  occurrence;  E.  Metchnikofi,  indeed,  has 
suggested  that  amongst  parasites  we  are  to  look  for  tbe  lateA 
products  of  evolution.  In  any  case  it  Is  Impossible  to  sufpCM 
that  parasites  form  a  natural  group;  no  doubt  in  many  cases 
the  whcfc  of  a  group,  as  for  instaiux  tbe  group  of  tapeworms, 
is  parasitic,  but  indications  point  clearly  to  the  tapewotma 
having  had  free-living  ancestors.  Parasitism  b  in  short  a 
physttdogjcal  hatul,  which  theoretically  may  be  assumed  hf  aaj 
organism,  and  which  actually  has  been  avumcd  by  ■^^^trt  fll 
nearly  cveiy  living  group. 

List  of  Paaasim 
A, — Anitnalt, 

Verlebrala. — These  are  rarely  paraHiic,  aod  case*  arc  ttnkwowa 
amane^  mammald,  birds,  reptiles  and  amphibia.  Amooftt  faA 
and  cyclostomcs,  Myximt  burrowa  into  cooli^.  Rtmora  «itacha 
itself  to  the  cxiemal  mrface  of  ^rfct;  Rhoden*  ammm,  tW 
t>ittcrling,  a  sinaU,  carp-lilce  fresh-walcr  fish,  in)ccts  iu  eggs  ialo 
the  manile-cavity  of  (Mmd-muwcls,  where  the  fry  devdop,  wtnlM 
tbe  moUutc  reciprocate*  by  IhrowipK  ofl  its  erabryos  oa  the 
poirnt  (i&h;  SUiophUui  auidiotms,  a  Mtiall  coknirtcM  frtiM 
Biaiil  and  the  Ari^line,  lives  paiautically  ia  the  giU-cevitr 
of  large  cat-iisbei  and  nicks  the  btood  in  the  gill^  of  ■  large  Sitiuia: 
Vandetlia  cirrheai,  the  casdiru  of  Bcuil,  a  minute  fish  60  mm. 
in  kn{;ib,  enter*  and  ascend*  the  urethra  of  people  baihiog.  boag 
attracted  by  the  urine;  h  cannot  be  witbdnwn,  owieg  to  the 
erectile  spine*  on  its  nil-covm.  The  native*  in  some  parts  <tf 
the  Amaioa  protect  thenweivce  whilst  in  the  water  by  WMriag 
a  sheath  of  minuiety  perforated  coco-nut  ibcH. 

MoUiufa.—¥ew  it  any  an  true  pansitca.  The  Cmm  1  iiwiiiiK 
B»limM,  Sljlifera*  and  E»loam€bM  lodge  in  Eduwdvm  the  MMr 
at  least  being  truly  jparaMtic. 

ProlotkorM  anif  Hemicheria.— Matt  of  these  an  semk  and  mmf 
kxtee  on  other  animals,  but  ate  not  paraHtic. 

ATatlinida.—Uil*t  and  Tith  are  Arachnklfl,  the  vs4  eiajwiti 
of  which  are  paraiitic,  and  species  o(  which  infest  afanost  rv«ty 
vertebrate  group,  twt  there  are  some  fiee-liviiig  (orras.  Pyca» 
fronids  are  parasitic  in  their  youthful  "taycs  on  Hydmiris.  whilM  tW 
Pcntastomids  have  been  n  much  modified  by  paniitiaa  that  they 
were  lonR  rejardtd  a»  worms;  they  may  ocnir  In  moU  vencbratML 

Cruslatea. — These  contain  an  immense  number  of  forms  ia  kl 
stages  of  parasitism.  Some  Copcpod*  are  amonjcst  the  moat  de- 
generate parasite*  known,  the  so-called  ftsh-lice  being  for  the  mqn 
part  Copcpodi  with  piercing  mouth-eriant,  elaborate  eMagiag 
apparatu*.  and  degenerate  organs  of  locomotion.  In  Lrrmtm.  the 
female,  after  becoming  atla«Aed  to  It*  host,  nndergoH  a  tene- 
grcsiive  meiamorphoHS,  lo<ting  almost  eompletdy  the  segmeetatiM 
of  the  body  and  discarding  the  appendaKci  and  sensc-orKaoAi 
whilst  the  male,  although  not  m  deseneratc  in  structure.  Is  dwaife< 
ia  site  aod  itself  becomes  a  panaita- of  the  fem^  The  Ckrif^ 
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»K  an  aMrile  In  (he  wliih  conftiMi.  Tlw  LthMtat  an  tlw  IcMt 
vnodified  and  are  rardy  puantk:  the  BaUntdac  uk  more  modified 
*n<l  frequently  become  embedded  In  the  ikia  of  whales.  The 
tK£4>miMal»  Kvc  at  oftrulte*  buried  m  the  *bdlt  of  other  Cirripedt 
»w\<\  ol  mollutct.  The  Apoda  live  a*  parantes  in  the  mantle  of 
-  other  Cirriped*.  whilu  the  Rkitoupl^  live  chiefly  on  the  abttomen 
off  Decapod  Cruitacea,  eeoding  burrowiag  root-Uke  nutritive  pro- 
cesnes  into  their  tisiue*. 

£n—aa.—K  very  Urge  number  of  Inxcts  are  temporary  or 
I  i»«n<tai>eM  poradtea  of  onimala  or  plaai*.  the  adult  ftare*  bcine 
cbicfly  ecteparaiaiic.  the  larval  Mage*  endoparaaitic   The  Utmt- 
m%Mridae,  alhe*  ol  the  earwiet,  are  cctoparaHte*  on  nta.  The 
B^aUafih^ia  or  Urd-lice  are  deEcnerate  winelcM  inwcta  spending 
eh«r  whole  lives  as  ectopanute*  on  birds  and  mammals.  The 
lu~vse  o*  Htmaitlninai  are  paraaiiic  on  Aphides.  The  saw-Aict  are 
pAraiitic  on  planti.   There  are  over  pxifioo  ipetM*  known  of  tiie 
ttywuMopUra  parasilUa  or  TertbranHa.  The  aduludcpoxit  their  en* 
in    the  egn-  caterpiltart  or  adults  o(  other  insects,  particularly 
L^pidopieri.   Tie  clot  bee- moth,  for  inMance,  is  known  to  be  subject 
to  the  attack  of  uver  ilxty  (pecie*  of  Hymcnoptcra.   To  such  an 
extent  liaa  paratiti.vn  been  devek>ped  in  this  eroup.  that  the  para* 
Mtes  tbcmaetve*  are  attacked  by  other  parasite*.  KivinK  rite  to  the 
phenoinena  known  a  hyperparaiititm.  The  gall-Rios  [see  Calls) 
«re  Included  amongst  the  Tcrebrantia,  but  in  their  case  the  early 
Mates  are  pasted  in  vegetable  Balls  more  frequenlly  than  in  the 
\KMlies  of  other  insect*.   The  ndiy-8iea  IHymimipUra  Ti^fmt). 
■a  the  larval  condition  an  puailtlc  om  the  larvae  of  waipc  and 
bee*.    The  DenB^afat  m  ben  that  In  the  larval  (tage  are  paiasitic 
on  other  bees,  the  larvae  of  the  parantes  being  deposited  in  the 
food-cells  prepared  for  their  own  tarvae  by  other  bees.    Many  of 
the  foaMtrial  Hymenopiera  form  no  special  neats  for  tbetr  yooi^. 
but  Uke  advantage  of  the  abode*  and  food-store*  prepared  by 
other  insect*.   The  very  large  number  of  HymenopterDui  insects 
that  collect  ttving  larvae  to  be  shut  up  as  provender  for  their 
developir^  voung  are  in  a  tense  oarasiHc.  The  complex  relations 
of  am*  with  other  inxcl*  mutt  be  rcf«Rcd  to  in  this  connexion. 
The  nests  of  many  specie*  are  inhabited  by  foreign  irntctf  of  varioui 
orders,  Mich  intects  being  termed  myrinecopnilou*  or  anis'-nect 
insects.   The  relations  between  the  ants  and  their  guest*  are  very 
CT>mpleii,  and  the  guests  migrate  with  their  hous.  ApktJae, 
CoectdM  and  other  bugs  that  aecrete  sugary  matter  aw  cherished 
•nd  tended  by  aot*;  so  also  the  cateipillara  of  some  Lycaenid 
butterflies  are  kept  a*  a  kind  of  doncsiicated  animal  for  some 
useful  purpose.   There  are  also  many  Orthoptera.  Hemiptera,  and- 
other  insects,  as  well  as  tome  acarida  and  wood-lice  found  only  in 
ant^-nesis  as  cheridwd  or  tolerated  guests.   The  relation*  between 
ant*  and  plant*  i*  abo  interesting:  the  ant*  live  ai  parasites  on  the 
plants  or  trees,  but  in  return  protect  them  from  more  harmful 
intruders.    Such  phenomena  are  on  the  border-line  between  sym- 
biosis and  true  parasitism.    Although  most  beetle*  live  on  decaying 
aaimal  or  wgetabie  matter,  a  large  number  are  parasitic  in  the 
adult  or  larval  condition  on  animab  or  plants.   The  curious  tMClle 
known  a*  Plalypf^ut  eailorii  is  known  only  as  an  ectopansite 
of  the  beaver,  whilst  the  Ltplinidae  are  parasite*  of  several  species 
of  mammals.   The  minute  beetles  of  the  families  UardrllHae  and 
mpi^mido4  aie  endoparasite*  of  waspa  and  cockroaches,  whilst 
tk*  larm  of  many  of  the  CamUnndat  m  parasites  o(  loeuata. 
The  Sinpiipkra  are  cndopanuites  of  Hymcnoptera  and  Hemiptera. 
The  habttt  of  the  tMptera  easily  pats  over  into  parantiami  and  a 
very  farge  number  are  temporaty  or  permanent  panritca  in  the 
adu»  or  larval  atage^   Moat  of  the  larwae  of  the  CtaJiiiniUat 
live  in  planu  and  form  gall*  or  other  defomiiiea.  The  blood- 
wcking  habit*  of  moaqaitoee  and  gnat*  and  sand-flies  have  not 
led  to  any  special  development  in  the  direction  <rf  parasitism. 
The  larvae  of  Bembyliidat  are  endoparasite*  of  the  larvae  of  mason- 
bees,  and  some  of  the  C^^Hdae  similarly  infest  spiders,  whilst 
the  Tadanidat  deposit  their  lame  in  other  living  msecta,  cater- 
^Itars  being  especially  eelected.   The  larvae  of  some  oif  the  Sarce- 
pkapdat  may  be  deposited  in  the  nostrils  of  man  and  other  animals, 
where  Ihey  may  cauae  death,  whilst  those  of  the  South  American 
gmin  LatUia  Infest  the  nasal  (oiaae  and  frontal  dnuse*  of  man. 
producing  great  suflenng.  and  the  larvae  of  tlw  numerous  kind*  <rf 
bot-fly  attack  man  and  many  animals.   The  very  large  group  of 
Pupipara  live  by  sucking  the  blood  of  mammal*  and  bird*,  and  many 
of  them  are  reduced  to  wineles*  permanent  parasite*.  The  single 
■wmber  of  the  (amily  Sraa/tdac  t*  a  parasite  Of  the  bee.    All  the 
known  flea*  <Aphaniptera  or  Siphonapten)  are  ectoparaaites  in 
the  aduli  condition;  the  larval  stages  are  usually  to  be  found  in 
organic  refuse.   The  larvae  of  most  Lefridoptera  are  temporary 
ecioparasiie*  of  plants,  but  a  few  attack  other  insects,  such  a* 
eoctids  and  aphids.    All  the  Hemiptera  (bugs)  have  tucicine-inouth 
atfani  and  the  majority  of  them  are  temporary  parasite*  of  plants 
or  other  snimali.   Seme,  such  a*  the  bed-bug.  Iiave  been  so  modified 
by  parasitism  as  to  be  found  only  in  human  dwellings,  others, 
(Dch  ai  the  aphids  or  pUnl-lice.  are  permanent  parasites  of  plants, 
many  of  them  producing  gall*.   The  coccid*,  or  tcale  insects,  have 
been  Hin  fmthcr  modifieo  as  plaitt  cctoaan«t«*.  The  FtdUuHdat, 
•r  Ikt,  ate  the  nM  completely  potwiiie  of  fawects.  and  are  de- 
padcd  win|lesB  inams  foiiM  ra  atnotf  any  lud  «f  Unl  or  mamal,  I 
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but  in  RNM  CUM  w  noMed  as  10  ba  cqnbfai  of  oiitBBCe 
oahr  ea  the  particular  iMciH  with  which  they  are  asaodatcd. 

£«aMr  iMMetralM.— No  Inw  ChaM^wds  are  panHtlc,  but  a 
tew  are  conroeosaL  The  leeches  an  probaUy  Chaetopods  omdi- 
fied  by  panuitiani  nod  Mytoatomes  are  stiU  man  Ugh^  aiodlfiid 
reUaves  of  the  groop,  very  degi«erate  and  panMtic  on  Ciinoidi. 
A  lew  rotifers  are  ecto-  and  endo-parautc*.  No  BracUopodi, 
Polyaoa  or  Echinoderm*  are  true  para*iies.  The  flat-worms  and 
round-worm*  conuin  the  moat  characteristic  endopantitea,  and 
paratitiun  is  so  charactetistk  a  feature  of  mott  of  the  groups 
that  It  1*  discussed  in  the  separate  articles  de^ng  with  the  various 
natural  assemblages  of  such  worm*.  All  the  Cestode*  (see  Tafi- 
worm),  most  of  llie  Trematodes  (y.*.).  and  a  few  of  the  l*lanariaas 
iq.t.)  are  parautes  of  animals.  Most  Nemcrtines  are  frce-livinc, 
but  Cr^Aalafftriz  golatikeitc  is  cndopamaitic  in  the  ovaries  of  tlw 
Cru*taccan  CoJoMm  ffngem,  whilst  Etnumtrtts  and  TttnutamiM 
^ur  on  Atcidians,  and  UaltuobdelU  In  lamellibranch  MolluKt. 
The  degraded  Mcsmoa  (e.r.)  are  endoparaMtes  of  I>lanarian*,  Nemer- 
tines  and  Ophiuridi.  The  Nematoda  <j.».)  or  typical  round-worras, 
exhibit  evciy  degree  from  absolute  free-lile  to  absolute  para- 
sitttm  in  animals  and  plants.  The  EchiUroidea  (f.e.)  are  mostly 
fiec-Kvin^,  but  the  male  of  BcntUia  lives  a*  a  very  d^enente 

Eirasiie  m  the  uterus  and  pharynx  of  the  female.  Althou^ 
odcntcra  and  Porifcra  are  usually  «es^,  very  few  are  true 
parasites;  young  stages  of  the  Narcomedunu  are  pararitic  in  the 
mouth  of  aduUs  ol  different  species,  whilst  iftdtra  poMtiUt 
is  a  degenerate  medusa  living  on  the  pelagic  mollusc  Pkyairhct. 
The  Protoroa.  from  their  minute  *iie  ana  capacity  to  live  in  fluid*, 
naturally  include  an  enormous  number  of  parauiic  form*,  the 
importance  of  which  in  producing  dtieate  in  tneir  hod*  b  to  great 
that  a  very  large  ipenal  literature  on  parasitic  protoaookwy  is 
being  lormcd  (sec  Pathology).  Of  the  5arcodtMi  (s-p.)  many  lorm* 
ot  Amoeba  nicfa  as  ^aMe6a  ali  are  associated  with  dysentery 
and  kindred  diieaies.  A  very  large  number  of  the  ifnjfin^Aoru 
{}->.),  including  such  form*  as  the  trypanosonw  of  sleefdng-iKkaen. 
are  parasitic;  In  fact,  tAservation  by  adequate  menus  of  the  jniccs 
of  almost  any  animal  reveals  the  occawonal  presence  of  some  Und 
of  mobile  pratoioon,  provided  with  a  whip-like  process.  The 
enormous  group  of  Sporotoa  (e-r.)  are  entirely  parasitic,  and  have 
been  found  in  every  group  m  animals  except  the  Protoaoa  and 
Coelcniera.  Itrjaiorio  (f,*.)  contain  a  considerable  number  of 
parantic  forms,  nme  cndoparasitic;  Otbera  Hkc  the  Snctorit, 
ectopanvtic 

Saddrta.— Every  degree  of  adaptation  to  paratitinn  occura 
smongat  bacteria,  a  majority  of  which  pass  at  least  some  stage 
of  thor  Uvea  in  a  parasitic  cooilitioa. 

Fmri. — As  in  the  case  of  Bacteria,  the  absence  of  chlorophvll 
from  the  tissues  of  fungi  make*  it  oecetsaiy  that  they  should  take 
up  carbon  compounds  already  assimilated  by  other  oreanisms,  and 
accordingly  they  are  either  saprophyte*  or  parasite*.  The  mycelium 
is,  so  to  sav,  the  parastic  organ  of  the  fungus,  ramifying  in  the 
tissues  of  the  host  The  pbnt  may  obtain  access  to  it*  ho*t  by 
mean*  of  tpores  which  enter  usually  by  wounds  in  the  case  of  animal 
and  pbnt  hosts,  but  occasonalty  by  natural  aperture*  such  aa  the 
stomati  of  plants.  The  ftmgl  that  develop  in  the  organs  of  warm- 
Uooded  ammala  reach  the  bloed-streain  thraugb  wounds,  and 
thence  spread  to  the  tisanet  frtMre  gemination  taua  placft  Many 
fungi,  especially  ihon  that  are  epiphytic,  icoeh  the  imnn  of  their 
host  by  germ-tubes  which  emerge  from  the  qwn  and  penctrata 
cither  by  a  natural  or  artificial  apertun,  whilst  In  other  case*  the 
germ-tubes  or  hyphae  actually  penetrate  uninjured  tissues  or 
membranes. 

The  fungi  paranttc  on  animals  are  In  most  cases  Kttle  known, 
and  additions  to  the  list,  of  which  the  pathological  rather  than  the 
botanical  teatum  have  been  worked  out,  are  constantly  being 
made.  A  number  of  species  of  Caroft'irm  and  AtptrtOlnt.  usually 
saprophytic,  may  migrate  to  the  bodies  of  animals,  spreading  In 
the  tissues  and  exdting  a  disease  known  as  mycosis  or  aspergillosis. 
They  were  first  discussed  in  the  disease  of  the  hiimsn  ear  known  n 
otomycosis,  but  they  occur  alsoin  lungs  and  air-passages  of  mammals 
and  tirds.  Recent  pathological  investigations  conducted  at  the 
Prosectorium  of  the  Zoolt^icat  Society  of  London,  show  that  mycods 
is  extremely  frequent  and  fatal  in  birds  and  reptiles,  and  rather 
less  frequent  in  mammal*.  Almott  any  M^an  of  the  tMdy  is  liable 
to  attack.  The  Lab^btKieat  are  probably  Ascomyoete*  nKricted 
to  parasitism  on  inttct*,  chiefly  beetle*  and  flies,  sometime*  forming 
a  thick  fur  im  the  bodies  and  qmading  by  spores.  The  £nle- 
mopMvrtat,  posMbly  Mvtorini,  are  also  restricted  to  itiiects.  the 
tanjptt  that  kills  the  common  houte-fly  being  the  most  familiar 
example.  Cvrdycept  mUUaru  and  Botrytit  bastU  are  familiar 
examples  of  Atcomycete  fungi  that  attack  the  caterptlUra  of 
insects,  the  latter  produciog  the  fatal  disease  "  muscardine  *'  of  the 
silkworm.  The  group  of  SaprcUtnitat  usually  vegetate  as  sapro- 
phytes but  readily  settle  on  aquatic  animals  such  as  goldftsh, 
salmon,  Blamsnden  and  fran,  with  fatal  results.  It  is  not  yet 
entirely  certain  if  dtseaaes  of  this  kind,  of  which  the  nlaMW  diafM 
i>  thn  mat  notociooa,  an  pradmd  on  healthy  aniinala,  by  the 
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•Mkcki  at  the  fa^L  or  if  lout  Antecedent  mtfiipoun^  OMditian 
be  necCMUy.  There  are  ■  number  of  weU-known  fungi  thai  pro- 
duce diiwea  of  the  ikin  in  nan  aad  other  vertebrate*.  Atk^rum 
SfioenkinU  produeei  EaviM  in  man,  nbUts,  cat*,  (owk  and  otlw 
birdt  and  maouBals.  Tntkophjlo*  Iomshwu  (MdoMcn),  U  the 
fungui  of  tinea  or  riagwonn  in  laan,  otm,  hona,  dog*  and  rabbits. 
SoitMarvrnvui  albieaiu  (Rce«),  produce*  thrush  of  the  mouth  in 
young  herbivora  and  birds,  Athncmyui  bavis  (Hare)  is  aieocUted 
with  (wellings  on  tbe  iaw-bone  of  cattle  and  Icanganxa,  but  has 
been  found  in  pigs  and  numan  beings. 

Tbe  fungi  parasitic  on  plants  ai«  much  better  Imofm  and  are 
responsibk  for  «  large  number  of  diseaacs.  Tbcy  display  every 
gradation  from  occasional  to  complete  parasitism.  Amongst  the 
FyrttumyuU*.  the  group  Eryiipkeat  conUin  a  large  number  of 
common  parasite*;  the  main  body  of  the  fuiwus  is  usually  epiphytic 
as  in  various  mildews  {j-'O-  ^i;|ot  (.q.'.T  is  the  most  familiar 
example  of  the  group.  The  Diuomycttet  are  chiclty  saprophytic, 
being  common  on  dead  fruits,  roots  and  so  forth,  bat  many  of 
them  Idll  living  plants:  Ecmkw  on  plums,  peacha  and  cherries. 
SfUrolinia  is  most  comoun  on  dead  juky  iniits,  but  will  destroy 
turnips  in  store,  and  has  been  known  to  attack  living  Phateriui 
and  Pttmia.  The  HymtnotyUt  are  naturally  saprophytes,  but 
when  they  nin  access  ihroueh  wounds  are  the  nuKt  destructive 

Btaiites  of  linog  timber.  The  UstUaiintat  are  cnduparatitcs  in 
anero^ms,  and  are  especially  notorious  (or  their  attacks  on 
^lain-crops  and  erataes.  The  species  of  UuiUfo  set  up  hypertrophy 
in  tbe  tissues  of  their  hosts,  and  the  enlarged  sjMces  thus  formed 
become  filled  with  the  sporrs  of  the  parasite.  The  Uridine^  are 
also  endopaiasites  of  the  higher  plims  and  produce  the  diseases 
known  as  rusts  which  specialty  aftcci  cultivated  plants.  Tbe 
/VrmM^ermr  are  all  parasites  of  planisand  arc  the  mott  destructive 
enemies  of  agriculture  and  horiiculture.  Phytopiihora  injtttamt 
(de  Bary),  the  potato-disease  fundus,  is  a  typical  example. 

Alto*- — The  chlorophyll -containing  gceen  and  yellow  cells  found 
in  Hydroids  and  Planarians  referred  to  in  connexion  with  symbiosis 
and  the  small  green  al^ae  that  infest  the  hairs  of  sloths  are  on 
the  border-line  of  parasitism.  A  species  of  N»ilee  occurs  in  the 
intercellular  spaces  of  other  plants;  CUorockptrium  is  ffwnd  in 
the  tissues  of  Ltmita.  and  FkyitoiipioH  ariian  (KOhn)  infests  the 
(arenchvma  of  Arum  arUaruni. 

The  1  lowering  plants  have  a  conuderable  number  of  representa- 
tives which  have  become  epiphytes  and  which  exhibit  various 
degrees  of  parasitic  degeneration.  The  Monotropcae  allied  to  the 
heaths,  are  degenerate,  with  no  chlorophyll  am  With  scale-like 
leave*  but  the  evidence  as  lo  their  parasitism  It  more  than  doubtful; 
they  are  posaib^  onlv  taprophyiic.  Tbe  allied  LemwMeae.  a 
mail  fioap  also  devoid  of  chlonnhyll  and  with  tcale-leavrs,  are 
true  not-parasiies.  The  genua  CHUiUa  of  the  Coovolvulaceae 
coniliWof  tlie  tniepBiashes  known  a»  dodder*.  Tbey  arc  destitute 
of  chlorophyll  and  attach  tbcmsclvc*  to  other  plants  by  twining 
Mem*  on  which  occur  hausioria  that  penetrate  the  tissues  of  the  host 
and  absorb  nntriiive  material.  Caimfa  turopaia,  the  great  dodder,  is 
a  panuiit  of  nettle* and  hops;  Cimi^  epilinum  it  the  Sax  dodder: 
CmkmIo  tpUkymmm  attack*  a  number  of  low-crowing  plants;  and 
CuuiUmm  tri/UH  is  very  destructive  td  clover.  Several  genera  of 
Scrophulariaceae  are  partially  parasitic;  tbcy  contain  chloroi^vll 
but  nave  degenerate  roots  wiia  baustoria.  Eufiraiia,  the  eye- 
brighti  attack)  the  roots  of  ^rassesi  Pedkularti,  the  louiewort. 
JUiaaattw,  the  rattle,  IStUmpyrum,  tbe  cow-wheat  and  Barliia 
arc  all  partly  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  other  plants.  The  Oroban- 
cbaccae  or  broomworts,  are  all  destitute  of  chlon^^hyll  and  have 
Kak;-Iraves;  they  arc  parasitic  on  tbe  roots  of  other  pUnli,  species 
attacking  various  Lcguminosac,  ivy,  hemp  and  haiel.  The 
CyliHoaae  are  true  parasites  devoid  of  chlorophyll  and  leaves,  with 
deformed  bodies  ana  conspicuous  Howcrs  or  imiotesccnces.  Most  of 
them  are  tropical,  and  ine  group  ts  widely  icaltcn^  throughout 
the  world.  The  SonlalaUi  arc  all  parasitic;  some  members  like 
Tbtsium  tinopMyUum  <ihe  bastard  toad-flax),  a  root  parasite,  and 
Vifciim  alium  (the  mistletoe),  parasitic  on  branches,  have  chlorophyll, 
but  rather  degenerate  leaves:  others  like  the  tropical  Ikilanophora- 
ccae  ate  devoid  oi  chlorophyll  and  foliage  leaves  and  have  deformed 
bodies.  Of  the  Lauraccae.a  fewgenentuchasCoJiylta  (the  tropical 
"  dodder- la  uTcbi'*}  are  triie  pansilea,  witbout  cUofopbyU  and  with 
twining  stems. 

^tcl  vf  Paratilitm  on  Parasikt. — Tie  plxnoiaeiia  cf  parasi- 
tba  occiu  so  gmcnlly  in  the  aniiDal  and  vcgciaUc  Ungiomu 
Knd  we  tvpeaicd  in  degrees  so  varying  thM  no  cuegotfed 
UatemenU  can  be  laid  tlown  as  to  the  electa  produced  on  the 
orgaitiinu  cenccmed.  All  living  creatures  have  a  certain  degree 
of  coneqxmdcnce  with  the  condiiiona  of  their  cnvironnmt, 
and  paraaitbm  is  only  i  special  case  of  sach  adaptation,  Tlie 
widest  gencralintion  that  can  be  made  reganl^  It  b  that 
ptiatitism  tends  lowaid*  «  rigid  adaptation  to  «  icUlively 
limited  and  stable  whibt  free  life  tends  towards  a 

looaer  correspondence  with  a  more  varying  envinmment.  Tht 
nmtnm  tmum  of  a  parasite  is  to  reach  and        I'r  " 


in  tbe  VaAtd  conditions  aArrded  by  Its  host;  tbe  goal  at  tW 
free-living  organism  is  a  varying  or  experimental  fitness  for 
varying  surrounding  conditions.  And,  if  the  minplMW  be 
continued,  tbe  danger  of  parasitism  for  tbe  paraahc,  is  that  if  h 
become  loo  nicdy  adjusted  to  tbe  specfal  condilians  of  its  boat, 
and  fail  to  attain  these,  It  vitl  Inevitably  perish.  Tbe  dcgcneia- 
tion  of  parasites  b  merely  a  more  precise  adaptation;  in  tbe 
favourable  cnvirotuncnl  the  degenccaie,  or  specialised  parasite 
is  best  cquif^Jcd  for  suoceisful  exisieDcc,  bni  the  nnallest  cfaangr 
of  environment  is  fatal.  Such  a  generalization  as  bti  bea 
formulated  covers  nearly  all  the  pccultatilics  of  parasilism. 
Organs  of  prehension  arc  notably  devclof>ed;  paraiiiic  pbnU 
have  twining  stems,  boring  rotits  and  special  ctingjiig  ergansi 
parastlc  anfmaU  dispby  books,  suckers  and  boring  a^^ralm. 
The  normal  organs  of  locomotion  tend  to  disappear,  whether 
these  be  wings  or  walking  legs.  Organs  of  sense,  tbe  chief 
purpose  of  which  b  to  make  animals  read  quickly  to  chanfia 
in  the  environment,  become  degenerate  in  proportkm  at  the 
changes  which  tbe  parable  may  have  to  encoimter  are 
diminisbed.  The  changes  correlated  with  nutrition  equally 
cotJorm  with  tbe  generalixslion.  The  chknophyll  of  the  pUnl 
becomes  unnecessary  and  tends  lo  disappear;  the  stem  has  do 
longer  lo  thrust  a  spreading  crown  of  leaves  Enlo  the  tcnuouaalr 
or  (toping  rootlets  into  the  soil,  but  absorbs  already  pscparnd 
iteurishBMSt  from  the  lissue*  of  lis  host  ibiOogb  eempacC 
conduits  And  so  the  parautic  higher  plant  tends  to  loae  Ha 
diviuon  Into  stem  and  leaves  and  roots,  and  to  acquire  a  compact 
and  amorphous  boiy.  The  animal  has  no  kviger  t»  imA  iu 
food,  and  tbe  lithe  segncnU lion  of  a  body  adapted  for  locomttioB 
becomes  replaced  1^  a  squat  or  mslnuaiing  form.  Jaws  pn 
place  to  sucking  and  piercing  tubes,  tbe  ah'mentary  canal 
becomes  simplified,  or  may  disappear  altogether,  tbe  parasiu 
Kving  in  the  juices  of  its  host-,  and  absorbing  Ibcra  tbraa|^  tki 
skin.  So,  also,  parasites  oblainmg  protection  from  tbe  tine* 
of  their  host  lose  their  inlrina'c  protective  mecbanums. 

The  reproduction  of  parasites  oBen  many  peculiarities,  aO  of 
which  arc  readily  cotielated  with  our  geaeialiaaiiois.  A  ciaalom 
rigidly  adapted  to  a  qiecial  environment  fails  if  k  dact  MM 
reach  that  environment)  and  hence  species  most  saccecsfal  m 
reproduction  are  able  lo  afford  the  largest  number  of  misses  to 
secure  a  few  hits  and  so  to  mainuia  existence.  High  tcpe^ 
ductlve  capacity  is  still  more  a^nl  when  the  paiasiles  lend  t* 
bring  to  an  end  their  own  environment  by  hilling  their  boats. 
Reproduction  in  parasites,  so  far  from  being  degenerate,  dispbys 
an  exuberance  of  activity,  and  an  extraordinary  efficiency.  la 
parasitic  flowering  plants  the  flowers  lettd  to  be  highly  c«i- 
spicwms,  the  seeds  lo  be  numerous,  and  spedally  adapted  I* 
ready  diSu^on.  Amongst  the  fungt,  the  reprodudive  procesiea 
are  most  prolific,  spores  are  produced  by  mytfadi,  and  very  maqy 
special  adaptations  «kl  for  the  protection  of  the  latler  datinc 
their  transference  from  host  to  host.  It  b  notorious  that  the 
spores  of  bacteria  and  the  higher  fungi  reust  changes  of  tcmpcn- 
ture,  deuocation,  and  the  action  of  i^ysical  and  chemical  agents 
to  an  astonishing  extoii.  Vegetative  reptadiKlfaui  b  cMieBteljr 
active  under  favourabk  conditions,  and  resting  rcprodvctiva 
bodies  of  varying  morphofoglca]  cbarader  are  pi^uced  in 
great  abundance.  Amongst  fungi,  a  pbcnomenoo  known  aa 
beteroedsm  is  developed  as  a  fecial  adapiatha  l»  pmuitic 
amdltloni^  and  maUs  the  slmDar  adaptations  In  many  aBimd 
parasites.  At  one  stage  of  Its  existence,  the  fungus  is  adopted 
to  one  host,  at  another  stage  to  another  host .  J'tutimta  tramimixt 
tbe  fungoid  rust  affecting  many  grasses,  is  a  typical  insUaoc 
It  tnbabits  wheal,  lye  and  otber  passca,  devctoping  y  njnctliaB 
in  the  tissues  of  ynung  plants.  During  the  summer,  tbe  myre^ 
lium  gives  rise  to  large  numbers  of  ample  processes  «4uch  breah 
through  the  tissues  of  the  host  and  bud  off  oiange-ookrurcd 
mrtd^taiitdia.  These  amall  bodies  are  scattered  by  the  wisd, 
and  lead)  ether  phnts  on  wbkh  they  gennbiate,  enter  riie  new 
host  through  the  stomata  and  give  rise  lo  new  mycelia.  Tosnuda 
autumn,  when  the  tissues  of  the  host  arc  becoming  hard  and  dry, 
darker-coloured  ItUutogomdia  are  prcxiuced,  aad  ibcM  remaJa 
qnicaocBt  daring  the  winter.  In  ^ring  they  (minatc^  pradwc 
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•man  (reeJi>^  mjnc^  on  which  In  due  coune  tforldia  are 
ibrmed.  Wben  these,  scattered  by  tho  wind,  fall  on  iln'  leaf 
<A  the  barfoeny-plant,  they  genninate,  and  enterios  itie  kaf- 
tiniM  of  the  Dcw  host  by  the  aloniau  produce  a  mycelium 
twuing  lepioductive  orgam  to  diffeient  from  those  o{  the  phase 
on  the  grass-plant,  that  it  was  dcscdbed  as  a  diatincL  [ungus 
{AtddliiM  babaidit),  before  its  relation  with  the  nut  of  gr,-isbi.\> 
was  hnowQ.  The  spores  of  the  Atcidum  wbca  tliey  reach 
grasses  give  rise  to  the  Pttceinia  stage  agstn. 

The  refooductive  processes  of  animal  parasites  are  equally 
exuberant.  In  the  first  place,  hermaphroditism  a  voy  common, 
and  the  animals  in  many  cases  are  capable  of  self-fcnili/.ntiun. 
PaRhenogenetic  r^roductioo  and  various  forms  of  vcgciativc 
budding  are  found  In  all  Stages  of  the  Ufe^istory  of  anhnal 
parasites.  Theprolificoesaof  manyparuitesis-almostincretliblc?. 
R.  Leuclcart  pointed  out  that  a  human  tapewonn  has  an 
average  life  of  two  years,  aitd  produces  in  that  Umc  h\>om 
tsoo  proglottida,  each  containing  between  fifty  and  sixiy 
thousand  eggs,  so  that  the  single  tapeworm  hat  over  eighty 
million  chances  of  successfully  reproducing  Its  kim!.  The 
devices  for  nourisUng  and  protecting  the  eggs  and  embrjos 
«i«  numerous  and  elaborate,  and  many  complex  cases  o!  Lt\  j] 
■nigntioa  and  complicated  cases  of  heteroecism  occur.  (See 
TuuuTODB  and  TuPEwoaH.) 

The  phyiMo^cal  adaputions  of  parasites  are  notable, 
especially  [n  cases  where  the.  hosts  are  warm-blooclcd.  The 
parasites  tend  to  become  so  specialized  u  to  be  peculiar  to 
partioUac  hosts;  ectoparasites  frequently  differ  from  species  to 
^Mcics  of  host,  and  the  flea  of  one  mammal,  for  instance,  may 
npidiy  die  iflt  be  transferred  to  another  although  siDiilar  host . 
The  larval  and  adult  atages-of  endoparasites  become  similarly 
specialised,  aad  although  there  are  many  cases  in  v  Itich  the 
parasites  that  ezdte  a  disease  in  one  kind  of  animal  arc  able 
to  infect  aninab  «(  different  qwdcs,  the  general  tendency  is  in 
the'  direction  of  absolute  limitation  ot  one  parasite,  and  indeed 
one  stage  of  one  pansite  to  one  kind  of  host.  The  scries  of 
events  seems  to  be  a  gradual  ptogiesuon  from  lem[>orary  vr 
occasional  parasitisffl  to  obligatory  parasitism  and  to  a  further 
restriction  of  the  obligatory  parasite  to  a  particidar  kind  of 

host. 

^fta  of  ParatUkm  on  HoM.— The  intensity  of  the  cHecl  of 
parasitism  co  the  hosts  of  the  parasites  ranges  from  the  slightest 
local  injury  to  complete  destruction.  Most  animals  and  phnls 
haifaoor  a  number  of  patasitea,  aad  seem  to  be  una&ccied  by 
Ibeu.  On  tbeothcx  hand,  as  ^wcial  knowledge  increases,  t)ic 
range  of  the  direct  and  indirect  effect  of  parasites  is  seen  to  be 
greater.  It  Is  probable  that  in  a  majority  of  cases,  ti^c  tissues 
of  animals  and  plants  reust  thecntrasceofmioobes  unless  there 
b  some  abrastoa  or  wound.  In  the  case  o(  plants  the  actuul 
local  damage  caused  by  animal  or  vegetable  cctopara^^itcs  inay 
be  insignificant,  btit  the  wounds  afford  a  ready  entrance  to  the 
^»rcs  or  hyphae  of  destructive  eodopaiasflel  So  also  in  the 
case  of  aniraals,  It  is  probable  that  few  micnbes  can  enter 
the  skin.or  penetrate  tlw  waits  of  the  alimeuuty  cuul  if  these 
be  imdanMiged.  But  as  knowledge  advances  the  indirect  efTect 
of  pirasites  is  seen  to  be  of  more  and  more  importance;  Through 
tha  wounds  caused  by  biting-insects  the  microbes  of  various 
■fchi diseases  and  inflammations  roaygain  entrance  subsequently, 
ot  the  insects  may  themselves  be  the  caxriers  of  the  dangerous 
endDpanirites,asin  the  cases  of  mosquttoca  and  malaria,  fleas  and 
plague,  tsetse  flies  and  slcqiuig  sidcncn.  Similarly  tiie  wounds 
csuKd  by  small  intestinal  worms  may  be  in  themselves  trifling, 
trat  afford  a  means  of  entrance  to  microbes.  It  has  been  shown, 
ftr  intance,  that  there  la  an  association  between  ^^KHdidtis 
nd  ibo  presence  of  small  nematodes.  -  Hie  latter  wound  the 
eoecnm  and  allow  the  microbes  that  set  up  the  subsequent 
inflammation  to  reach  their  nidus.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  presence  oE  similar  woohding  pansitcs  pmCedea  tubercular 
infeetiMi  of  the  gut. 

'  The  panrites  tbcinstlvea  may  cane  diiecl  mechanical 
bjnir,  and  tndi  iajnry  is  gtcatly.aggntmted  wbct«  offimm- 
pnduGtlon  UfcM  iilwe  an  or  in  the  hMt,  ifth  kcmt 
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A  tangjecf  noH  otoAKarid  worms  Oay  occfiide  the  tfiit;  masses 
of  eggs,  bAnoIamdults  may  block  bloodvessels  or  cause  pressure 
on  important  n«rVesi  I  The  initatloa  caused  by  the  movements 
or  theseeFBti9ns«f<4be'panHite»  BVBe(.apa<rbaedoB^  tl* 
lissuek  of  the  host  leading  to  abnormd  gioMhi  (<>.  gtBs'Snd 
pc.-irls)  or  hypcn rophics.  Mi):raiions  <rf  the  pacasftCsor  larvae 
may  cause  scrioiK  or  fatal  damage.  The  absUSCtiOa  hf  fbod- 
substances  from  the  tissues  of  the  boat  may  be  Insignificant 
even  It  the  parasites  are  numerous,  but  it  is  notable  that  in  many 
cases  the  effect  is  not  merely  that  of  causing  an  extra  drain  on 
the  food-supply  ot  the  host  which  might  be  met  ^  iocrttled 
apiwiii.;.  The  action  is  frequently  selective;  particular  nib' 
stances,  such  as  glycogen,  are  absorbed  in  quantities,  or  particular 
organs  iktt  tpK^rKattaAed^^nhkm.  coasequcnt  overthrow  of 
the  metabolic  bUanc<L'  '  Serioiis  anaemia  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  mass  ot  parasites  present  is  frequently  produced,  and  the 
hosis  bccomL-  weak  and  fail  to  thrive.  A.  Giard  has  worked 
out  the  special  case  which  lie  has  designated  as  "  parasitic 
castcith>n"'BO>l-dkown  iQ.faB  fieqaent  amongst  animal  hosts. 
Sotnetimes  by  direct  attiidcs  otf  the'  primary  sexual  organs,  and 
sometimes  by  secondary  disturbance  of  metabolism,  the  presence 
of  the  parasites  retards  or  inhibits  sc\ual  maturity,  with  the 
result  that  the  secondary  sexual  diaractcrs  fail  to  appeaj.  Tha 
mest^nsnal  ^  AL'ftB! '  ^  pawliv  % 

howev«>tBe  reMra«£aBritbttBtcd  by  them.  (Sto  Faikstnc 
Diseases.) 

rinally,  the  attacks  of  parasites  iiave  led  to  (he  development 
by  the  hosts  of  a  great  scries  of  protective  mechanisms.  Such 
adaputions  arUge  Mm  the  presence  at  tidckesed  «mldc%  and 
hairs  or  q)fnfa,-»Ke  dtKharge  of  waxy,  stfcky  or  sEmy  secretions^ 

lo  the  most  elaborate  reactions  of  the  tissues  of  the  host  to  the 
lonins  hbcratcd  by  the  p.irasiics. 

Ilhlory  and  T.iUralute  of  PorojiVi'im,— The  history  and  literature 
of  para5iri-iu  aic  inf-;! ricably  involved  with  the  history  and  lurr.i- 
ture  ul  /iiuliicy.  Ixit.iny,  nietlicinc;  and  pathology,  Pliny  reoiR- 
ni2t(i  the  ini:.ll<  ioc  as  a  distinct  parasitic  plant  and  gave  an  account 
of  lis  reproduction  by  seed.  Until  the  i8ih  century  little  more 
v;:i»  done.  In  1755  Pfeiifcr  in  liii  ireatiw;  on  Fungus  mi-lilc-.iit 
(m  Linnncus's  AmotniUst.  acad.  Dissert.  LXV.  vol-  iv,)  made  a  E^'up 
of  parasitic  lloBfering  plants,  but  included  epiphytes  like  the  ivy. 
In  1832  A.de  Candollc  (Pi^jio/.  o^j^Jofc,  vol.  iii.)  allemptcd  to  divide 
and  claaMfy  flowerimt  parasites  on  morphoEocical  and  physiological 
grounds,  aaddnee  ihen,  the  study  of  parasitism  hq*  been  a  part  of 
all  boalilk^liUeiMiMfe'  With  regard  to  Fungi,  A.  de  Bary's  treatise 
on  the  CMB^ara%  Mttpkolofy  and  BiolotJ  0}  the  Funp.  UjcelotM 
and  Baclerta  (Eng.  ed..  1S87)  remains  the  standard  work,  Theteb 
in  addition  a  lar^  tpeefaf  ntei^ture  on  bacteridogy.  With  r^ti 
to  animal  parasite*,  the  firtt  real  steps  in  knowledee  were  tik 
refutation  of  spontaneous  generation  (see  BiocenbsisJ.  Linnaeus 
rr.iccd  the  descent  t>f  the  liver  fluke  of  ihccp  from  a  free-living 
fiage.  and  although  hil  particular  observations  were  erroneous, 
they  bid  the  foundation  on  whkh  later  observen  worti^,  Siid 
pointed  the  way  towards  discovery  of  larval  migra^caMidiul> heti^ 
rocciam.  O.  Fr,  Milltcr  in  1773,  and  L.  H.  Bojanusid  IMt  iMSiMiiig 
of  the  iQth  century  reached  more  nearly  10  a  correct  interpretation. 
J.  J.  Sieenstnip  in  hi;  lainr>in  i(iiin.<,',r,i]ih  of  which  an  EngliJi 
cdilirjn  was  putilishcd  by  the  Ray  S^.ridy  in  1S43  (Oltlht  AllenaHtiK 
of  GrHerations,  or  Ike  Propagii!:,m  and  Dmlopmrnt  of  Animtds 
Ihrough  AtUinaU  Ccncralions)  interprcli-d  m.iny  scattt'ted  observa- 
tions by  a  clear  and  coherent  ihcor>'.  Thi  n^after  there  was  a  steady 
ami  ctinriiiL-Tit  proKrc^s,  and  the  liler.ilure  of  aniiTi.il  paM-iii:! 
mtr'.-i".  iii  thil  dl  r't'^-Tal  zmln^y..    The  two  he-',  ■  Inu-.^  ii  [  .■-■i-.. 

arc  ih  i  f   I".  S.  Culibnld  {linUizoa:  an  Jnlrndutltun  ;,■  ;/,  ■  -iy 

of  !!ilmxrAkolv;y.  1869)  and  R.  Leuckart  {The  ParanUs  a] 
ting,  trans..  1886).  tbe'lonner  describing  a  very  Ucse  number  of 
types,  and  the  latt^  adding  enomouily  to  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  Hfe-hutory.  Of  more  modem  books,  G. 
Fleming's  Eng.  ed.  of  L.  C.  Neumann's  ParasUa  axd  Paresiiie 
Diseases  ef  Ikt  DonuitieaUd  Animals,  and  the  Eng-  ed.  of  Max 
Braun'i  Animal  Pofosilej  of  Man  (1906},  are  the  roost  rOOm- 
prehenwve.  (P.  C  «U. 

PARASNATH.  a  hill  and  place  of  Jain  pilgrimage  in  BnHw 
India,  in  Hazaribsgh  district,  Bengal;  44S0  ft.  above  the  sea; 
i3  m.  from  Giridih  station  on  the  East  Indian  railway.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  last  of  the  tweoly-four  Jain  saints,  who  is 
believed  to  have,  here  attained  ntrvana  or  beatific  annihilation- 
It  is  crowded  with  teinple%  some  of  recent  dale;  >nd.4hBKlwplo 

ji<ftUiBftNt»^»ia«iyai*fcfiwi»hwi*^ 
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MBAKM.  (Fr^  Inm  luL  pmtMU:  pttm.  I»  sbidd.  ind 
wfe,  svb).  ft  wunhiule,  x  ligbt  or  muU  fonn  ot  umbrcU*.  covered 
witb  colound  «lk  or  other  wHwiftl,  la  JapftB  ftod  CUaa 
faily  coloured  puMob  <A  p«p«  aucuhed  oo  bttinboo  fniaa  uc 
itted  by  all  damn.  The  (wnaol  of  ua  dabonte  and  higUy 
onumcntcd  type  bu  been  the  symbol  of  Ugh  homur  aad  o&ce 
in  (be  East,  bdnf  bone  over  mien,  prince*  and  MoUea.  The 
nctro  chiefs  of  West  Africa  KMive  to  ibemUw  the  privilese 
of  b^qnnj  puuols  of  cooiidBable  sh  snd  siibstan(tal  con- 
Uruction,  the  sac  Tsiying  and     -^i-g  gndations  in  nnk 

rUUVICUlO  T  ABnAOA.  BMtmiO  PEUZ  (tsSo- 
1633),  Spwush  pfcachts  tad  port,  «u  ban  at  Ifadrid  od  the 
taih  of  October  15S0,  wo*  catacoted  «t  the  Jesuit  coUcge  in 
OcoAft,  and  on  the  tSth  of  April  i6eo  ioined  the  Trinitarian 
onkr.  A  strmoo  pronounced  bdore  PhUip  UL  at  Salamanca 
is  ite$  brooght  Pancviciao  into  aotkc;  he  raoe  to  high  posu 
ia  his  order,  was  cntntsted  with  impoctaat  foreign  missioB*, 
becanw  toyal  prcodMf  in  1616,  and  on  the  death  of  PbOip  HI.  in 
1611  ddivered  a  famous  funeral  oiotioo  which  was  the  subject  of 
acute  oontmvdsy.  He  died  at  Madrid  «i  the  iith  of  December 
1635.  His  Ontima  fontSicM  (1638-1641)  show  that  he  was 
■ot  without «  vein  of  genuine  eloqueaM,  bat  he  often^deKcBCiata 
into  vapid  declamation,  sod  indulges  in  fai-fetcbed  trapes  and 
meta^Mfs.  His  Obtat  ptUhmat,  drnmax  y  kmmanot  (1641) 
faichide  his  devout  and  secular  poems,  as  well  as  a  play  entitled 
CraiMMt;  his  vase,  like  bis  pfow,  cxsggtntcs  the  cbtfoctctistic 
defects  of  Googoiiam. 

rAIUT<U4l«IIAU  a  town  o(  owt-ccotnl  ^ucc  fat  the 
depanmeat  of  Sooac-ct-Loire,  58  m.  WJ^.W.  of  Mloon  by  the 
Parts-Lyon  railway,  on  which  it  is  a  Junctioo  for  BtoolinSi 
LooHUie,  Clermont  and  Roonne.  Pt^L  (1906),  3381.  It  lies  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  il^  bonk  of  tha  Boorbinoe  and  has  a 
port  00  the  Canal  do  Centre.  The  chief  huiUiiig  in  the  town 
is  the  prioiy  church  of  St  Pfcrre.  Erected  in  the  iith  century 
in  the  Romanesque  style  of  Burgundy,  it  dosely  resembles  the 
abbey  church  of  Quny  in  the  Icnjph  ol  the  transepts,  the  height 
ol  the  vaulting  and  the  (c&etal  plan.  The  town  is  the  centre 
of  a  district  imporUat  for  lU  borse-n«n<;  bricks,  tiles  and 
mosaics  arc  the  chief  manufactures  of  the  town.  In  the  loth 
century  a  Benedictine  pdory  was  founded  at  Pany-le~MoniaL 
In  the  16th  century  the  town  was  on  industrial  centre,  but  iu 
pTOspetitr  was  letuded  by  the  wan  vi  idigfaMi  and  still  toon 
by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  In  1685  the  iristons 
of  Marguerite  Marie  Alacoque,  a  nun  of  the  convent  of  the 
VisiUtion,  who  believed  herself  to  possess  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jens,  attracted  idlicpoas  gatherings  to  the  town,  and  yearly 
pilgrimages  to  Paray-le-Monial  still  take  place. 

PABwL  (Fr.  pareelle,  ItaL  portUtUa,  Lat.  partUula,  diminu- 
tive of  part,  part),  a  small  part  or  diviuon  of  anytbingi  particu- 
larly, in  (be  Uw  of  real  property  and  conveyancing,  a  portion 
of  a  manor  or  estate,  and  so  the  name  of  that  portion  of  a  legal 
document,  audi  as  a.  conveyance  or  lease  mating  to  iauis, 
which  contams  a  description  of  the  estate  dealt  with.  The 
woid  is  also  used  ^  a  package  of  goods  contained  in  a  wrapping 
or  cover  for  transmisnon  by  carriage,  &c.,  or  by  post;  hence  the 
term  "  parcel-post "  f«  the  blanch  of  the  post-office  service 
which  deals  with  the  tianmission  of  antjt  pockafa.  "Pared" 
was  fbrmeriy  used  in  on  adverUal  or  qnoBi-adverUal  sense, 
meaning  "  partly,"  "  to  some  extent,"  thus  "  parcel-Protestant," 
"  parcel-lawyer,"  itc  This  use  survives  in  "  parcel-gflt,"  i^. 
partly  gilt,  ft  torn  applied  to  *itl^  made  of  rilver  with  a  gilt 
iolng. 

PABCHn  (Pascheh),  •  town  nf  Germany,  fai  the  grand 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  on  the  Elde,  which  flows 
thro^  it  fn  two  arms,  13  ro.  S.E.  of  Schwetin,  on  the  railway 
from  Ludwigslust  to  Neutwandenburg.  Pop.  (1905),  10J97. 
It  was  the  UftlqilaM  tt  Hdtfcc,  to  lAott  ft  nxmnnent  was 
erected  In  1876.  It  is  att  ancient  place  surrounded  with  waUs, 
and  contains  a  Gothic  town  haD  and  two  interesting  diurdies. 
Founded  about  laro,  Parchim  was  during  pan  of  the  14th 
century  the  residence  of  one  branch  of  the  family  of  the  dukes 
of  Mecklenbuif.  It  became  ft  pn^cimaiaduitiU  town  dariag 


the  i6(h  crrtary,  buf  this  prespertty  wn  dwfrejtJ  by  dt 
Thirty  Vcon'  Wftr.  A  Kvivol,  however,  set  is  diiri^  tk 
i9(h  ccntory. 

1903). 

PABCMIW.  Skins  of  ccrtaii  oiUnub.  prepared  after 
particular  mwhocfa,  have  supplied  wiittog  material  on  wludt  b» 
been  imcribed  the  hteratare  of  aaturies.  Sodi  a  dni^ilc 
snbatanoe,  in  most  cases  en»ly  obtainable  in  bir  dMrndancc 
would  aalofally  suggest  itself  for  the  purpose,  and  wc  in 
iheRfoK  ptepued  for  eridcna  of  its  use,  and  also  for  ibe 
survival  of  actual  specimens,  faooi  very  aodent  tiaacs.  Tht 
tradilioa  of  the  employment  of  sldas  as  wiitins  iBaterial  by 
the  aodeat  Egyptians  is  to  he  traced  back  to  tlw  period  of  tfac 
Pharaohs  of  the  IVth  Dynasty,  oad  in  the  BrHish  Uneom  asd 
cbewbm  IhfR  eikt  ^hHoOa  wUch  date  bode  to  Knne  1500 
years  OjC.  But  the  cooatry  which  not  only  manufactured  bat 
also  exported  in  abondance  the  writing  material  nude  froai 
the  papyras  plant  (see  Papvaos)  hardly  needed  to  make  uc 
of  any  otha  material,  and  the  tnsunccs  of  skin-roUa  inscribed 
in  Efypt  moat  at  aU  tbacs  have  been  laic.  But  in  wcstcta 
Asia  the  practice  of  ushig  skins  as  writing  material  roust  ban 
been  widespread  even  at  a  very  eariy  period.  The  Jews  made 
use  of  them  for  their  sacred  books,  and  it  may  be  prcsaa»d 
for  other  hterature  aba;  and  the  old  tradition  has  been  aista- 
taiaed  by  thb  conseivatlva  tare  down  to  oar  own  day,  reqniriai 
the  synagogue  rdb  to  be  Insofbed  oo  this  tinc-boaouied 
material.  No  doubt  their  neighbours  the  Phoenicians,  so  ready 
to  adapt  the  customs  of  other  nations  to  tbdr  own  advoMagc, 
wodd-  also  have  fottowed  the  saow  practice.  Tbc  PcrstsM 
hmcilbed  their  annab  oo  ikus;  and  mm  wcic  cnployed  1^  the 
loaUa  Gieeks,  as  ptoved  by  the  words  of  Hetodotus  (▼.  ^ 
There  b  no  evidence  fortboonlng  that  the  same  usage  was 
followed  by  the  western  Greeks  and  by  tbe  Italic  tribes;  but  it  b 
difBcnIl  to  suppose  that  at  a  remote  period,  beloie  the  importa- 
tion of  iMpynis,  mdi  aa  obviously  oonvenienl  writing  material 
as  sUn  was  aot  used  omoog  the  eufy  civilised  noes  of  Greece 
and  Italy. 

The  method  of  preparation  of  skins  for  the  sernce  of  UicratuTt 
In  those  distant  ages  b  nnknown  to  as;  bat  it  may  be  aMamed 
thai  it  wa»  moi*  or  less  Imperfect,  and  that  the  matctial  was 
rather  of  the  douacter  of  tanned  leather  than  of  the  thianer  and 
better  prepared  substance  which  was  to  follow  at  a  later 
The  Improvement  of  the  manufatture  to  which  we  refer  vns  ta 
be  (rf  a  nature  so  iboro^  as  to  endow  tbe  material  with  ■  oew 
name  destined  (o  last  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  new  manufacture  was  traditiooaUy  attributed  to  Etunenes 
II.  of  Pergamum,  197-1)8  B.C.  The  common  story,  aa  toU 
by  Pliny  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  ia  that  Eumenes,  when  seek- 
ing to  enlarge  the  library  of  hu  capital,  was  opposed  by  the 
Jealousy  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  forbadc  the  export  of  popgros 
from  Egypt,  thus  hoping  to  die^  the  gfowth  of  tbe  rival  library; 
and  that  the  Pcrgaroene  king  was  thus  compelled  to  reven  10 
the  old  custom  of  using  skins  as  writing  material,  it  n  iifnHltw 
to  regard  thb  story  as  literally  true,  or  as  other  than  a  papalai 
eipbnalton  of  g  great  devdopawnt  of  the  miMifactlire  of  skin 
material  for  books  in  tbe  idRa  of  Bamnwi.  In  Ibnacr  tioMs 
the  prepared  skins  had  been  known  by  the  oatur^  titles  htOt 
pai,  iM^fipiMtLt,  the  Latin  mcmbranae,  and  these  were  at  tet 
also  attached  to  the  new  manufacture;  but  the  latter  aooa 
received  a  special  nam*  after  the  place  of  its  oti^n,  and  become 
known  as  npyateg>^t  ekcrta  ftrfomcMa,  from  yAidi  dcscoidi 
oar  En^ish  term  parchment,  through  the  French  ^iiii  kmmim 
The  title  of  fer%ame)ta  actuidly  a;^>ears  first  in  the  edict  A 
fretat  Ttnm  of  Diodellan  (aj).  301),  isid  ia  a  poasage  ia  cw 
of  St  Jerome's  Epistles. 

The  iMindpal  improvement  ia  tke  new  manufacture  was  the 
dresHng  of  the  skins  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  than  capabb 
of  ncdving  wiHing  oa  both  sides,  the  oMer  mcthoda  probably 
treating  only  one  side  for  the  putpoee,  a  practice  wfalcli  was 
■lAdeat  in  times  when  th*  mU  wa*  the  otdfaMijr  iian  oC  book 
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wIhb  It  «ai  net  cuttomMry  to  write  oo  Ihe  back  u  well  u 

tm  the  bee  of  tire  metcrteL  The  isvention  of  pucbinent  with 
ha  two  Rufecn,  recto  tad  vctw,  eqanUy  aviiUble  for  the  scribe, 
cMttied  the  devdopnent  of  the  codes.   (See  HANtrscuR.) 

The  atiinal*  whow  .ikliM  wen  fbond  tppropiute  for  the 
nutttBCture  of  the  new  paidunent  were  chMy  theep,  goati  end 
calM.  But  in  ODune  of  time  then  has  ariiea  a  distinction 
betwecD  the  coarser  and  finer  qualities  of  the  material;  and, 
while  paschment  made  bom  ordhtaiy  skins  ot  sheep  and  goats 
ooatinned  to  bear  the  name,  the  finer  kinds  of  raairafactare 
pndnced  tram  the  man  -dcUi^c  -skins  of  the  calf  or  kid,  or  of 
fftffl-V*^  or  newfy-bom  calvea  or  lambs,  came  to  be  generally 
known  as  vellum  (Fr.  «din).  The  skin  codices  of  the  early  and 
middle  agts  being  for  the  most  part  composed  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  malgial,  it  has  become  the  custom  to  describe  them  as  of 
vdlnm,  although  in  some  fatstuces  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
call  the  material  parchment. 

The  ordinary  modern  procca  of  preparing  the  skfais  is  by 
washing,  liming,  imhairing,  scr^itng,  washing  a  second  time, 
■tretchiag  evenly  on  a  frame,  scraping  a  second  lime  and  paring 
down  InequaBties,  dosting  with  ^led  chailk  and  robbing  with 
pumice.  Some  what  similar  methods,  no  doubt  T&iybig  in 
details,  most  have  been  employed  from  the  first. 

The  comparatively  large  number  of  ancient  and  medieval 
HSS.  that  have  sorvived  enables  us  to  gather  some  knowledge  of 
the  varietiea  o(  the  material  in  different  periods  and  in  different 
conntriea.  We  know  from  references  in  Roman  authors  that 
parchment  or  vdlam  was  entering  into  compelilion  with  papyrus 
as  a  writing  material  at  least  as  eariy  as  the  and  century  of  oui 
cn  (see  HAKcscaiPT),  though  at  that  time  it  was  probably  not 
ao  skilfully  prepared  as  to  be  a  dangerous  rival.  But  the  sur- 
vMng  aimfita  of  the  3rd  and  4th  centnries  show  that  a  rapid 
Improvemcot  roust  almost  at  once  have  been  efTected,  for  the 
vellum  of  that  age  is  generally  of  a  thin  and  delicate  texture, 
firm  and  crisp,  with  a  smooth  and  glossy  surface.  Here  it 
should  be  noticed  that  there  was  always,  and  in  some  periods 
and  in  some  countries  more  than  in  others,  k  difference  in  colour 
between  the  surface  of  the  skin  from  which  the  hair  had  been 
removed  and  the  Inner  surface  neit  to  the  ilesh  of  the  animal, 
the  latter  being  whiter  than  the  other.  This  difference  is  gene- 
tally  more  noticeable  in  (he  older  examples,  those  of  a  later  period 
having  usually  been  treated  more  thoroughly  with  dialk  and 
pumice.  To  obviate  any  unsightly  contrast,  it  was  customa^, 
when  making  up  the  quires  for  a  volume,  to  lay  heii-stde  next 
to  hair-side  and  flesh-side  to  flesh-tide,  so  that,  at  whatever  place 
the  codex  was  opened,  the  tint  of  the  open  pages  should  be 
tmifbrm. 

As  a  rate,  the  vellum  of  early  MSS.,  down  to  and  including 
the  6th  cenluryv  Is  of  good  quality  and  well  -prepared.  Afler 
thb.  the  demand  increasing,  a  greater  amount  of  inferior  material 
came  Into  the  maricct.  Tin  manufacture  ncceaMrily  varied  In 
dilTerent  conntriei.  In  Ireland  and  England  the  VeDum  of  the 
early  MSS.  is  usually  of  stouter  quality  than  that  of  foreign 
exam^es.  In  Italy  and  Greece  and  in  the  European  countries 
generally  bordering  on  the  Mcdilcmnean,  ■  hi^ly  polished 
surface  came  into  favour  In  the  middle  agei,  with  the  m  effect 
that  the  hardness  of  tho  material  rcrtited  absorpthm,  and  that 
there  was  always  a  tendeixy  for  ink  and  paint  to  flake  off.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  western  Europe  a  soft  pliant  velhim  was  in 
vogue  for  the  better  clawes  of  MSS.  from  (he  nth  century 
onwards.  In  the  period  of  the  ItaKtn  Kcnafasaiice  m  mateifal 
of  eUreme  whiteness  and  purity  was  affected.  - 

Examples  of  uterine  vellum,  prepared  from  still-bom  or 
newly-born  young,  are  met  with  in  chmce  volumes.  A  remark- 
able instance  of  a  codex  composed  <rf  this  delicate  substance 
Is  the  Additional  MS.  23935,  of  the  13th  and  t4lh  centuries, 
in  the  British  Mnsfam,  which  b  made  up  of  as  many  as  579 
iMves,  without  bring  a  volume  of  abnormal  tnlk. 

In  condusion,  we  must  briefly  notice  the  employment  of 
vellum  of  a  sumptuous  chamctrr  lo  add  si^endour  to  sperially 
choice  codices  of  the  early  middle  ages.  The  art  of  dyeing 
the'  material  with  a  rich  purple  cotout  was  practised  both  in 


Constantinople  and  tn  Roriie;  and,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
3rd  century,  USS.,  genenlly  of  the  Soiptures,  were  produced 
written  in  sflver  and  gold  on  the  precious  stainod  velhira:  a 
tnelcas  Itnry,  dmaunoed  by  St  Jmnm  in  a  wdl-known  paasagt 
in  his  preface  to  the  Book  of  Job.  .  A  certain  number  of  early 
examples  stiU  survive,  in  a  noM  or  less  perfect  condition:  such 
as  the  MSL  of  the  Go^cls  hi  the  Old  Latin  version  at  Verona, 
of  the  4th  or  stb  oentuty;  the  celebrated  codex  of  Graesis  in  tbe 
Imperial  Library  at  Viama;  the  Rossano  MS.  and  the  Patmos 
MS.  of  the  Gotpds  in  Greek;  the  Gothic  Gospels  of  Ulfilas  at 
Upaala,  and  othen^  of  the  6lh  century,  besides  a  few  somewhat 
later  specinieni.  In  the  revivd  of  learning  under  Charlemagne 
a  further  encouragement  was  given  to  the  prodaction  of  such 
codices;  but  soon  afterwards  the  art  of  purple-staining  appean 
to  have  been  lost  ot  abandoned.  A  last  trace  of  it  is  lound  in 
a  few  Isolated  inataaces  of  stained  vdlum  Icavea  insetted  fcf 
ornament  in  MSS.  of  the  peiiod  of  tbe  Renaissance. 

ArrnoiiiTTEs. — hrticulais  of  tbe  early  manufacture  and  uw  of 
pnrrhnirnt  and  vellum  are  to  be  found  In  most  of  the  handbooks  on 

EilaeoGrapby  and  book-developiaeat.  such  at  W.  Wattenbacfa, 
as  ScIotJtKtum  im  UUltiaUtr  hid  vi.,  iB^);G.  Biin[Dat/uifii» 
Buchwesen  (i88x};  Sr  E.  M.  iTiompsbn,  uttadbeck  — • 

PABCLOSB  (from  the  0.  Fr,  farclm,  to  close  thoroughly; 
Lat.  daufere),  an  ardiitectural  term  for  a  screen  or  railing  used 
to  enclose  a  chantry,  tomb,  chapd,  &c.,  in  a  church,  and  for  the 
space  thus  enclosed. 

PARDAILLAK.thenameef  anold  French  family  of  Arroagnac, 
of  which  several  members  distinguished  themselves  in  tbe  service 
of  the  kings  of  France  in  tbe  i6th  and  17th  centarics.  Antoine 
Amaud  de  Pardaillan,  marUhat  de  camp,  served  Henry  IV.  in 
Franche-Comt^  Picardy  and  Savoy,  and  was  created  marqm's 
de  Montespan  in  1613  and  marquis  d'Antin  in  r6r5  under 
Loub  XIII.  His  grandson  Louis  Henri,  marquis  de  Montespan, 
was  the  husband  of  Mme  de  Montespan,  the  mistress  of 
Louis  XIV.  Louis  Antoine  de  Pardaillan  de  Gondrin  (1605- 
1736),  legitimate  son  of  the  famous  marquise,  became  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  armies  of  the  king  in  1703,  governor  of  tbe 
OrUanais,  director^geneml  of  buildings  in  170S,  lieutenant- 
general  in  Alsace,  member,  of  the  council  of  regency,  and 
minister  of  stat&  He  was  created  due  d'Antin  in  I7ri. 
Tlw  last  due  d'Antin,  Louis,  died  In  1757. 

PARDBSSUS.  out  MARIB  (177 1-1853),  French  lawyer, 
wasbomatBloisonthc  tithof  August  177a.  He  was  educated 
by  tbe  Oratorians,  and  then  sIucHed  law,  at  first  under  his 
father,  a  lawyer  at  the  Prttiiiot,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Robert 
J.  Pothler.  in  1796,  after  the  Terror,  he  married,  but  his  wife 
died  at  the  end  of  three  years.  He  was  thus  a  widower  at  the 
age  of  twenty^cven,  but  refused  to  remany  and  so  give  his 
children  a  step^nother.  He  wrote  a  TVsttf  dts  tmUvitt  (1806), 
which  went  through  eight  editions,  then  a  TraiU  du  eoHlrat  H 
des  IcUret  de  ckaHge  (1809),  which  pointed  him  out  as  fitted  for 
the  chair  of  commei>±il  law  re^tly  fonned  at  the  faculty  <k 
law  at  Paris.  The  emperor,  however,  had  insisted'  that  the 
position  should  be  open  to  competitiDn.  Pardessus  entered 
(i9io)  and  was  successful  over  two  other  candidates,  Aniii 
M.  J.  J.  Dupin  ar>d  PentI,  who  afterwards  became  brilliant 
lawyera.  His  lectures  were  published  under  the  title  Court 
A  rfntf  osmiikkM  (4  vols.,  1813-1817).  In  1815  Pardessus  was 
elected  deputy  for  the  department  of  Ix4r-et-Cher,  and  tnm  tito 
to  1830  was  constantly  re-elected;  then,  however,  be  refused  lo 
lake  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  Philippe,  bntl  was  deprived 
of  his  office.  After  the  pubh'cation  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
CtBeclion  des  hit  marUimtt  anlirieures  au  xrii»  tiidt  (1818)  hs 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad6mEe  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres.  He  continued  his  collection  of  maritime  Isk-s 
(4  vols.,  1818-1845),  and  published  Let  Us  et  eovlmnes  de  la  tner 
(3  vols.,  1847).  Me  also  brought  out  two  volumes  of  Merovin^qn 
dipkunas  (Diftemm,  thartae,  epitlelae,  lega,  184^1849); 
vols,  iv.-^  ot  the  TiOle  ckmulo^qiu  iit  iifiamtr,  and 
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vbL  xxl  ol  OnlMMMttj  Jft  nit  3e  Fratu  (1849),  preceded 
bf  an  Bstoi  tur  fantimne  ttfanisaHm  judiciaire,  which  was 
icprintcd  ID  port  in  1851.  Id  1843  Paidcstm  paUulMd  a  critical 
cdhkm  of  tbe  £i>  wMfWf,  lidlawed  by  u  divertMtiBia,  iriiich 
greatly  advanced  tbe  kuMrkdgt  of  tbe  labject.  He  died  at 
Fimpencaa  near  Blob  od  the  37tb  of  May  1853. 

See  notice*  In  Jounul  [tnfral  it  FimtnuUm  pabliqtM  (JtiV 
1853}.  ia  the  BAkotkimu  *t  VkaU  iu  charta  (jrd  tctie*,  1854. 
V.  453).  and  in  the  ">littajre  <h  I'acadimia  dcs  iMcriMtooa  M 
bellnimra  "  <voI.  u.  of  tbe  lUmoiru  it  fmitmit,  lUi). 

PARDO  BAZiN.  BHIUA  (1851-  ),  Spanisb  author,  was 
born  at  Coranna,  Spain,  on  tbe  i6th  of  Sqitember  1851. 
Uarrkd  in  bcr  dghieenib  year  to  Sr  D.  Jo«£  Quiniga,  a  Galidaa 
couBtqr  BeBtkman,  ibe  intcrated  hcneU  m  pa^tlot  and  h 
believed  to  have  takes  aa  active  part  ia  die  mbtcmuMaa 
caropolpi  against  Amadoo  of  Savoy  and,  later,  apinst  the 
republic.  In  1S76  she  canw  Into  oMice  as  the  succcnfiil  com- 
petitor (or  a  lilcraiy  price  oficred  by  the  municipality  of  Ovicdo, 
tbe  tublect  of  her  may  beiiig  tlM  BoncdIcUne  monk.  Benito 
JcrMmo  FcIjAo.  This  was  followed  by  *  aeries  of  ankks 
insoRcd  in  La  Ciencla  cristiana,  a  magazine  of  the  purest 
orihodoiy,  edited  by  Juan  M.  On!  y  Laia.  Her  firu  novel, 
PoMul  l^ptt  (1&79),  is  a  simple  cierdse  in  fantasy  of  no 
fsmarltable  ^noaimt,  though  it  contains  good  descriptive 
passages  of  tbe  romantic  type.  It  was  followed  by  a  more 
Itrffcing  story,  Un  Viajt  it  nnia$  (iS8t),  in  whidi  a  discreet 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  into  Spain  the  methods  of 
French  realism.  The  book  causcda  lensationaroong  thelUcraiy 
cliques,  and  this  sensation  was  increased  by  theafqieannoe  of 
another  utwrallstic  tale.  La  Trihmita  (iSSs),  wheii^  the 
Influence  of  Zola  b  unmistakable.  McAnwhile,  tbe  writer's 
reply  to  her  critics  was  issued  under  the  title  of  La  CvatiSti 
pilpitonU  (1S83),  a  clever  piece  of  rhetoric,  but  of  no  special 
value  aa  wgarda  criticism  vt  dialectta.  The  notimlittic  scenes 
of  Et  Cine  dt  VUimprta  (1885)  are  more  numerous,  mote  pro- 
twuDCcd,  than  in  any  of  its  prcdccesaors,  though  iho  kuthorcss 
shrinks  from  the  logical  applrcation  of  her  theories  by  supplying 
a  romantic  and  inappropriate  ending  Probably  the  best  of 
Sra  Pirdo  Bai&n's  work  b  embodied  ia  Lm  Pam  ie  Vlioa 
(1886),  tbe  painfully  exact  history  of  a  decadent  aristocratic 
family,  as  notable  for  its  portraits  of  types  like  Nucha  and 
Juliin  as  for  its  creation  of  characters  like  those  of  the  political 
bravos,  Baibacana  and  Tramps  Yat  perhaps  its  most 
aUding  merit  lies  in  iu  pictures  of  country  life,  iu  poetic  rcatiia- 
tion  of  Galician  scenery  set  down  (ft  an  ebboratc,  higbly-cc^ouicd 
style,  which,  if  not  always  academically  correct,  b  invariably 
effective.  A  sequel,  with  the  significant  title  of  L*  Uadrt 
MJHfiilsj  (1887),  marks  a  further  advance  in  tbe  path  ol 
naluralbm,  and  henceforward  Sn  Paido  Basin  ma  uni- 
versally recognixed  as  one  of  the  chief*  of  the  new  naturaliHic 
movement  in  Spain.  The  title  wasconfirmcd  by  the  publicaiioo 
tjt' tnttlari^  and  UorriAa,  both  issued  in  1889.  In  thb  year 
her  repulatiott  as  a  novelist  reached  its  highest  pcnnt.  Her 
later  stories.  La  Cruliana  (iSgo),  Cueniot  de  amm  (1S94),  Aia 
Irii  (i8q3),  UiiUrio  (1903)  and  La  Quimera  {1905), livw^  not 
wanting  in  charm,  awakened  iesafnlemt.  In  1905  she  published 
a  play  entitled  VtrJad,  remariuUe  (or  iu  baMness  roihcr  than 
for  its  dramatic  qualities.  (]■  F.>K.> 

PARDOB.  JUUA  (iSofr'tSfii),  Ei«IUi  Wlittr,  «»  bom  at 
Beverley,  Yorkshire,  in  iSoA.  When  fewtcen  years  old  she 
publisbed  a  volume  of  poems.  In  183s  she  went  to  ConUaati- 
itepte  and  her  espcricnces  there  furnished  her  with  Baterial 
for  vivid  piaures  of  Eastern  life  in  the  Cily  ^  Oit  SuUan  <i837), 
ftomiut  of  lie  Hanm  (r839)  and  Btcutia  ef  ike  Botphofus 
(1830).  Her  other  woi^  not  always  historically  accurate, 
inrhide  Lenit  XIV.  and  Ike  Court  of  France  i»  the  ^txnlentk 
Crnlury  The  Court  and  Keipt  of  FraucU  /.(1840);  Tke 

life  aid  Memoirs  of  Uaritde  Ucditi  U&S')i  Efisedes  vf  Fretuk 
Htttery  iurittt  Ike  Canudate  and  Ike  First  Empire  (18511}; 
and  Mvera)  spri^ily  and  pleasant  novels.  In  i860  she  was 
granud  a  dvil  list  pension.  She  died  mi  tbe  aMh  of  Novamba 
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u  action  igihut  tny  one  tlienceforth  oiling  him  traitor  or 
ttioa.  He  cannot  refuse  to  give  evidence  respecting  the  oSencc 
pardoned  on  the  ground  that  his  answer  would  tend  to  CTiminate 
Um.  A  pudon  may  be  pleaded  on  arraignment  in  bar  o{  an 
indiciment  (though  not  of  an  impeachment),  or  after  verdict 
in  ftmst  of  judgment.  No  doubt  it  would  generally  be  advan- 
tageous to  plead  it  at  early  os  pomMe. 

It  is  obvious  that,  (hough  the  Crown  b  invested  with  the  right 
to  pardon,  this  docs  sot  prevent  pardon  being  granted  by  ibe 
hlt^MT  authority  of  an  act  of  pariiament.  Acu  of  indemnity 
bavi  frequantly  been  passed,  the  effect  of  wliich  Is  the  same  as 
pardon  or  icmlarion  by  the  Crown.  Examples  of  ads  of 
indcaudty  are  two  private  acU  passed  fa  igSo  to  rdeve  Loids 
Byron  and  Plunket  from  the  disabitilia  and  pcnaldes  to  which 
they  were  liabte  for  sitiing  and  voting  ia  the  House  tS  Peers  | 
without  talung  Ibe  oath. 

CMi  rights  arc  not  divested  by  pardon.  The  pentm  hijured 
nay  have  a  right  of  iaction  i«ainst  the  offends  in  qnte  of  the 
pardon  of  the  latter,  if  the  tight  of  action  has  once  vested,  for 
the  down  cannot  i^Tect  privaU  rights.  In  Scotland  tins  civil 
right  ts  specially  preserved  by  various  sutntes.  Thus  1593, 
c.  174,  iwoviikt  that,  if  uiy  recite  ov  nwriBim  heppen  to  be 
graated  befms  the  party  grieved  be  Irst  satlsfiod,  the  sitne  is 
to  be  null  and  of  ixtne  avail  The  assythment,  or  indemnification 
due  to  the  heirs  of  the  person  murdered  from  the  muderer,  is 
due  U  the  murdertf  has  recnved  pardon,  though  not  if  be  has 
■ufftBed  the  penalty  of  the  law.  The  pardim  ttanamitted  by 
the  teocUcy  ol  state  b  applied  by  the  snpreme  court,  wbo  grant 
the  iteceasaiy  orders  to  tin  ma^strates  in  whose  custody  the 
convict  ii. 

In  the  Uadted  States  the  president  is  empowered  to  pardon 
pfhnrrt  "^p****  the  United  States,  except  in  csms  of  bapetA* 
mesitt  (U.S.  Constitution,  art.  3.  |  s).  TIk  power  of  ptr&m  b 
■bo  rated  in  the  executive  authority  of  the  different  states, 
with  or  without  the  ooncnrreoce  of  the  legulatKe  authority, 
although  in  some  ttaut  there  are  boards  of  pardon  of  which  the 
gamxaof  fi  a  menibcr  cr  ^fida.  Thua  by  the  New  Yedt  Code 
of  CiiiriBal  ProcedBre  the  governor  of  Aesute  of  NewYotkhos 
power  to  grant  reprieves,  commutations  and  psidnnst  except 
in  the  ease  of  treason,  where  he  can  only  sospend  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  until  the  case  can  be  reported  to  the  kgblalure, 
with  wham  the  power  of  pudon  in  thb  case  resti.  The  usual 
imn  of  pardon  fat  the  United  States  b  by  deed  under  koI  of 
the  QiKCUtive. 

PiRDUBlTZ  (Csecli,  Pardtibk),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria, 
6S  m.  E.  of  Vtagae  by  raiL  Pop.  (1900),  17,039,  mostly  Czech. 
The  most  interesting  building  are  the  old  fortified  cbiteau  of 
the  i6th  century,  with  tu  Gothic  chapel  restored  in  1880;  the 
divirA  of  St  Bartholomew,  dating  in  its  present  form  from 
IS38;  the  new  town  hall  (1894);  the  Grtlnes  Tot,  also  built  in 
I5j8;  and  the  handsome  new  synagogue.  Fardubitz  has  a 
t<derah1y  active  trade  in  grain  and  timber,  and  the  borse-faira 
attract  notnerous  customers^ 

PAKt,  AMBROUB  (1510-1590),  French  surgeon,  was  bora 
at  Laval,  In  the  province  of  Maine,  and  died  at  Parb  in  1590. 
His  pPOfesshmal  career  and  services  to  Ms  art  arc  described  in 
the  ankle  Etntcon.  A  collection  ot  his  works  was  pnblided 
at  Parb  hi  1575  and  they  were  ^tcrwards  frequently  reprinted. 
Several  edHioDS  have  aMieared  in  Oerman  and  Dutch,  and 
among  the  Yo^A  tamibtiw  wit  tkat  of  Thomu  JebDson 
(i«S)- 

See  I.  F.  Malgalgne.  (Biam  cempbta'{P3ti*,  1840);  he  Panlmier, 
Amimtt  Puti'afrit  tU  RoitMStw  dotwmnls  dttrnkertt  oae  ardiitet 
msMmmIv  ri  «lr  M«m  df  familU  (Pari*.  iSSSli  Stephen  Paget, 
liminif  foH  ami  lii  Tim*i  (Loodoo.  1897). 

PUUIA,  JU*K  DB  (ite6-i«7o),  Spanbh  painter,  was  bom 
a  dm  in  the  West  lodbs  about  1606,  and  in  early  life  passed 
into  the  service  of  Vebuqaez,  who  employed  him  in  cc^ur- 
grinding  and  other  menial  work  of  the  studio.  By  day  he 
ckeety  watched  bb  master's  methods,  and  by  night  stcokhay 
prsctbed  with  hb  hroAcs  antO  be  bad  attained  coosidetaMe 
mnipuktive  AOL  Th»  Moiy  BOM  that,  having  mcGceded  in 
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produdng  a  lecture  satisbctory  to  Umsdif ,  he  contrived  furtivdy 
to  [dace  it  among  those  on  which  Velazquez  had  been  woritio^, 
immcdbtdy  before  an  e^jectedvjMt  of  King  Philip  IV.  theper- 
fOTmance  was  duly  discovered  and  praised,  ftnd  Parcji  forthwith 
received  Ins  freedom,  which,  however,  he  continoed  to  deVote 
to  Ins  former  employer's  service.  Mb  extant  works  are  not  very 
numerous;  the  b^t  known,  the  "  Calh'ng  of  St  Matthew,"  now  in 
the  Prado,  Madrid,  has  considerable  merit  as  regards  techm'que, 
but  does  not  reveal  much  ori^iiaHty,  insist  or  devotional 
feding.   Me  died  En  ie7& 

PAREMT,  SIHOH  NAPOUON  (1855-  ),  Canadbn  poUd- 
cbn,  son  of  Simon  Polycarpe  Parent,  merdsant,  was  bom  in  the 
viUage  of  Beaupon,  In  the  province  of  Quebec,  on  the  nth  of 
September  185J.  He  was  educated  at  Laval  University,  where 
he  graduated  in  1S81.  In  the  same  year  he  was  called  to  thebat 
of  the  province  of  Quefaec  He  married  in  1877  Marie  Loube 
CUra  Gendron,  of  Beauport.  In  1890  Parent  wu  elected  a 
member  of  the  nmnidpal  council  of  Quebec,  and  served  as  mayor 
of  the  dty  from  1894  to  1906.  From  the  year  1890  to  1905  he 
represented  the  eounty  ol  Sainl-Sauvcnr  as  a  Liberal  in  the 
legislative  aaieml^  of  hb  native  province,  and  on  the  formation 
of  the  Harchand  administration  in  1897  be  accepted  the  port- 
folio Of  minister  of  lands,  forests  and  fineries.  After  Marchandl 
death  in  September  1900  he  was  called  by  the  lieutenant-governor 
to  form  a  cabinet,  and  oontlnued  In  office  ss  prime  minbtet 
ttnta  hb  retirement  from  public  life  in  August  1905.  teeai. 
proved  a  eapaUe  adminbtrator  of  prwrtodal  and  mmdelpd 
affairs.  Voder  hb  adminbtratlon  the  finances  of  the  diy  of- 
Qoebec  were  improved,  an  dearie  car  servtee  was  provided,: 
public  porks  were  opened,  a  ^stem  of  dcctrte  h^t  was  estab- 
lished and  the  streeu  were  wcU  paved.  In  1905  he  became 
chairman  of  the  Tranecootlnental  railway  of  Canada. 

PARHIBBflB  (l^om  -Gr.  tofiwi  <bw,  put  in  alongride),' 
the  grammatical  term  denoting  the  insertion  (and  so  also  the 
rigns  for  such  insertion)  of  a  word,  phrase  or  sentence  betstecn. 
other  words  w  In  aaothcr  sentence,  without  interfering  with  tho 
constmctloo,  and  serving  a  qulif  ylng,  ezphnatory  or  tuppte. 
mentary  purpose.  In  writing  or  prlntiag  sncb  perentbetkal 
words  or  sentences  are  marked  off  Iqr  commas,  dashes,  or,  mocei 
usually,  by  square  or  serai-drcular  brackets. 

PARBNZO,  a  seaport  of  Austrb,  in  Istria,  95  m.  S.  by  W.  ot 
Trieste  by  rail.  P(q>.  (1900), 9961, most^Italbn.  Itbsituated 
on  the  west  coast  oi  Istria,  and  b  built  ui  a  peninsula  nowhere 
more  than  5  ft.  above  the  sea-tevd;  and  from  the  foct  that  the 
pavements  of  the  Ronun  period  ue  3  ft.  bdow  the  |M«s«nt 
surface  it  b  inferred  that  thu  part  of  the  coast  b  slowly  subsiding. 
Parenso  has  considerable  historic  and  architectural  interest, 
and  its  weli-preserved  cathedral  of  St  Mamus,  erected  prahaUy 
between  535  and  543,  b  one  of  the  most  interesting  buiUioga 
in  the  whole  of  Austria.  The  beaiUcan  type  b  very  pure;  there 
are  three  naves;  the  apse  b  hexagonal  without  aitd  round  within. 
The  total  length  of  the  church  proper  b  onfy  tse  ft.;  but  in  front 
of  the  wmt  entrance  b  a  square  atrium  with  three  arehea  on 
each  side;  to  the  west  of  the  atrium  b  a  now  locAeas  baptbtecy, 
and  to  the  west  of  that  rises  the  campanile;  so  that  the  total 
length  from  campanile  to  apse  is  about  130  EC  Mosaics,  now 
greatly  spoiled,  fonn  the  chief  decoration  of  both  outnde  and 
inside.  The  high  altar  b  covered  with  a  Dohfe  baldachin, 
dating  from  1 277.  The  basilica  b  one  of  those  churdtea  in  whidi 
the  priest  when  cdebrating  mass  stands  behind  the  altar  with  hia 
face  to  the  wtat.  An  oUer  church  b  referred  to  in  the  inscrip. 
tion  of  Eu[rfirasius  in  the  masalc  of  the  apse  of  the  cathedral, 
and  remains  of  its  mosaic  pavement  and  of  its  apse  have 
been  found  under  the  flow  of  the  present  church;  it  belengs 
perhaps  to  the  5th  century  ajk;  while  at  a  stUl  lower  levd 
another  pavement,  pwhaps  Of  tt^  4th  century  hs>.,  has  beea 
discovered,  bdoaging  to  the  first  church,  which  by  to  the  north 
of  the  present.  Smeral  inscriptions  mention  the  tiame  of 
donois  of  parts  of  it.  The  nMiaic  pavement  of  the  present' 
church  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  1S80,  when  the  floor- 
levd  waa  raised.  SouH  portions  of  two  temples  and  an  inscribed 
atone  «a  the  oaly  laaaiBs  of  the  andcat  Kwun  dty  thi| 
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RadQy  Caleb  lit  ^i*.  Pucnio  ii  tbe  UMl  o(  ibe  Frovincul 
Diet  of  Istria,  aid  u  also  an  cpbcopal  SM. 

Paranao  (Lat.  PaKalivM),  cooqucmt  by  the  Romaos  in  ■  78  ax., 
was  made  &  coloDy  probably  by  Augu&tiu  after  ibe  batik  ot 
Actium,  for  iu  title  in  inscnptions  is  Cx>lonia  Julia  and  not.  as  it 
has  often  beea  given,  Colonia  Ulpia.  It  grew  to  be  a  place  ot 
Mine  note  »iU|  ihom  6000  inh^'iania  within  its  walls  and 
tO,ooi>  in  its  suburbs.  The  bishopric,  founded  in  514,  gradually 
acquired  ecclesiastical  authority  over  a  large  number  oi  abbeys 
and  other  foundations  in  the  surrounding  country.  The  city, 
which  bad  long  been  under  the  iafluence  of  Venice,  formally 
recognized  VcaetiaB  wpremacy  in  1167,  and  as  a  Vcactiu  town 
it  was  in  1554  attacked  and  plundered  by  Paganiao  Doris  of 
Genoa.  The  bishoprics  of  Pola  and  FaRnu  were  nnited  in 
1817. 

See  John  Hason  Ncolc.  Nakt  m  Dalmmtia.  /jfris,  tn.  (London, 
iKi),  with  ground  pt»  of  caihcdnl:  E.  A.  Fnua»n,  SkiUm  fimt 
Uie  Smbjttt  amd  Nei^tour  Lamds  ff  Vemut  (London,  iSai);  and 
Neumann,  Der  Dom  («a  Parrmto  (Vieana,  190a). 

FARGJl,  a  seaport  ot  Albania.  European  Tnrkey,  in  the 
vilayet  trf.IaniuAn,  and  on  tbe  loiuan  Sea.  Pop.  (1905),  about 
5000^  o<  whom  the  raa  jority  ue  Cieds.  Paiga  lus  a  rack-built 
dtadel  and  n  hatbour  fotaned  by  a  mole  wUdl'the  Venetians 
constructed  in  1573.  It  exports  citrons,  wod.  oak,  bark  and 
skins.  OriginaUy  occupying  Ibe  site  of  the  vtcient  Toryne 
(oc  Palaeo-Patga),  a  short  distance  to  the  west,  Parga  was 
nmovcd  to  ha  pitaent  position  after  tbe  Turkish  invasion  in  tbe 
iSth  centniy.  Under  Venetian  protection,  trcdy  needled  in 
1401,  tbe  Inhabitants  maintained  their  municipal  independence 
and  oommcrcial  prosperity  down  to  tbe  dotructioo  of  tl)e 
Venetian  republic  in  ■797.  though  on  two  occasions,  in  1500  and 
is6e,  tkciicity  was  burned  by  tbe  Turks.  TheattcmpUof  Ali 
I^din  of  lani^na  to  make  himself  master  of  the  place  were 
thwarted  partly  by  the  presence  of  a  French  garrison  in  the 
dtadel  and  partly  by  the  heroic  attitude  of  the  Pargiotes  them- 
selves, who  weic  anxious  to  have  their  city  incorporaied  with  tbe 
looiaa  Republic:  To  secure  thdr  purpose  they  in  1814  expelled 
tbe  Ffcsdi  prrison  and  accepted  British  protection;  but  tbe 
British  Government  in  1815  determined  to  go  back  to  the 
convention  erf  1800  by  which  Parga  was  to  be  surrendered  to 
Turkey,  thou^  no  mosque  was  to  be  built  or  Musiulman  to 
settle  within  its  territory.  Rather  than  subject  themselves  to 
the  tyranny  of  Ali  Pasha,  the  I^arpotes  decided  10  forsake  their 
country;  and  accordingly  in  1819,  having  previously  exhumed 
and  burtked  the  remains  of  their  ancestors,  they  migrated  to  the 
Ionian  Islands.  The  Turkish  government  was  constraiited  to 
pay  them£i4i^JS  by  way  of  compensation. 

PAROBmilO  (from  O.  Fr.  pargeUr  or  parjeUr;  par,  all  over, 
and  jtter,  to  throw,  i^.  "  rough  cast ";  other  derivations  sugges- 
ted have  been  from  Lat.  tpargere,  to  sprinkle,  and  from  ^oriei,  a 
wall,  the  last  due  to  writing  the  parjd  in  tbe  form  PariH),  a  term 
applied  to  the  decoration  in  rehcf  of  the  [Mastering  between  the 
studwork  on  the  outside  of  haU-timher  houses,  or  sometimes 
covering  the  whole  wall.  Tbe  devices  were  stamped  on  the 
wet  plaster.  This  seems  generally  to  have  been  done  Igr  Sticking 
a  number  of  pins  In  a  board  in  certain  lines  or  curveS)  and  then 
pressing  on  the  wet  plaster  in  various  directions,  so  as  to  form 
geometrical  figures.  Sometimes  these  devices  are  in  relief,  and 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  represent  figures,  birds,  foliages,  ftc.; 
fine  examples  are  to  be  seen  at  Ipswidi,  hMdstone,  Newark, 
ftc.  (See  PutsTEk-woiK.)  Tbe  tsm  b  also  applied  to  the 
lining  of  ttw  inside  of  smoke  flties  to  form  an  even  surface  for 
tbe  passage  of  tbe  smoke. 

PABIAH.  a  name  long  adopted  in  European  usage  for  the 
"  outcastcs "  of  India.  Strictly  speaking  the  Paraiyaas  are 
the  agricultural  Ubourer  caste  of  the  Tamil  country  In  Madras, 
and  are  by  no  means  the  lowest  of  the  low.  The  majority  are 
ploughmen,  formerly  adteripH  ^tbae,  but  some  of  them  are 
veavers,  and  no  Icn  than  350  subdivisions  have  been  distin- 
gnished.  Tbe  name  can  be  traced  back  to  Inscriptions  of  the 
iitb  century,  and  the  "  Pariah  poet,"  Tlruvalhivar,  author  of 
^  lamoas  Tuna  poem,  the  Xnmf,  probably  lived  at  about  that 


time.  Tbe  accepted  detlvatioa  «(  the  wotd  in  ifan  tke  "baa 
parah  Uk  laife  dnwi  of  which  tbe  Paiaiyans  an  ibe  hoKdiui 
heaurs  at  fesuvab,  4tc  In  1901  the  total  nnaabcr  of  faaifn 
in  all  India  was  tl  millioBS,  almost  ™ifi>>JMl  to  tbe  ssuk  « 
Madras.  In  tbe  Telugu  country  their  place  is  taken  bj  :k 
M^las,  in  tbe  Kanarese  country  by  tbe  H^eyaa.  im 
Deccan  by  tbe  Mabatf.  Some  of  tbeir  privil^BO  aad  d«» 
seem  to  show  that  they  tcptcseni  the  otiipaal  omen  «f  tbe laai. 
subjected  by  a  conquering  race.  Tbe  Pariahs  upplied  a 
proportion  of  Clive's  sepoys,  and  are  still  efttisted  m  the  Ua^ 
sappers  and  minm.  Tbey  have  always  acted  aa  A>mrBn 
servanu  to  Euiopcans.  That  they  are  not  deficient  in  iHcft 
gence  b  proved  by  tbe  high  peaitioa  which  sooms  «f  tbcm,  wha 
converted  to  Christianity,  have  occupied  in  tbe  |ni<i  liiinii 
In  modem  o&dal  usage  tbe  "  ontcastes  "  generally  aee  mmti 
Panchamas  in  Madras,  and  ^ledal  eSocu  axe  made  te  ikeir 
education. 

See  CaMwpn.  CtmpanHwt  AwMmar  tf  tkt  DfwtiAM  r  ■■imyi 

(PP-  540*554)-  sod  the  Madras  Cnmt  KeperU  for  1891  aad  u/m- 
PARIAH  DOG,  a  dog  of  a  domesticated  breed  tlmi  ka 
reverted,  ia  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  to  a  balf-wSd  coaditiaa 
Troops  of  Mdi  dofft  ate  found  ia  the  towns  and  w9bta  ef 
Eastern  Eotope,  Asia  and  Africa;  and  they  ptxibably  antahReri 
with  wolves,  jackals  and  wiU  dogs.  Tbe  Indian  breed  k  ncv 
akin  to  the  Aistralian  dingo. 

PARIAH  CHRONICLB  (CtrMicmt  or  Mmrwur  i»«r»),  1 
marble  tablet  found  in  tbe  island  id  Ihras  ia  i6>7,  mem  ammf 
the  Arandd  Marbles  at  Oxfovd.  It  original  cabneed  s> 
outline  of  Gcedt  history  from  the  reign  of  Cecropa,  iegeadsij 
king  of  Athens,  down  to  the  arcbonship  of  Dic^oetv  at 
Athens  (a&4  nx.).  The  Chronicle  seems  to  have  beeaset  ^by 
a  private  person,  but,  as  the  opming  of  tbe  inacripliaa  km 
perished,  wc  do  not  know  tbe  occasion  or  motives  WhirApramftid 
the  step.  The  author  of  tbe  Chmntde  has  pvcn  mocli  attentioi 
to  the  fcstivab,  and  to  poetry  and  music;  thus  he  has  itcobM 
the  dates  of  the  establishment  of  festivals,  of  the  iatiudnttiea 
of  various  kinds  of  poetry,  tbe  IttOa  and  dnthi  of  the  pocts^ 
and  their  victories  in  ranicsu  <A  poetical  sldD.  On  the  oik( 
hand,  important  political  and  military  events  arc  often  ndkc^ 
omitlcd;  thus  the  return  of  the  Ueradidac,  Lycurgas,  tbe  wan 
of  Mcsiene,  Draco,  Solon,  Clcistbeoes,  Pericles,  the  Frlnpnantais 
War  and  the  Thirty  Tyrants  are  not  even  mentioned. .  The  ycms 
are  reckoned  backwards  from  the  arcbonship  of  DiogMtm,  aid 
the  dates  are  further  specified  by  the  kings  and  anchiw  d 
Athens.  The  reckoning  by  Olymi^ads  b  imt  employed.  The 
Chronicle  consists  of  93  lines,  written  chiefly  in  the  Attic  diakct. 

The  Parian  Chronkic  (fint  puUishcd  hy  ScUen  in  ifeB)  Is  prim* 
by  A.  Bockh  in  the  Corpui  itutripUaaum  pomatum,  vol.  ii..  No.  tst, 
and  by  C.  W.  Mulkr  in  the  fnemtnta  Uiloriarmm  rrattanm,  Mi  i; 
there  are  Kparatr  editions  fay  J.  Flach  (iSaj)and  _F.  Jacoby  (igof). 
A  New  fragment  was  discovcml  in  1897,  bringing  the  Chronick 
down  to  the  year  399  (cd.  Criipi  and  Wifhclm  in  Jf iUiMmm  4a 
ankaaUotackm  IntUluts.  oAtnitelu  AblktUunt,  vol.  xmi.,  1897),  Sr 
also  "  Notes  on  the  Text  of  (he  Parian  Marble  "  and  rrview  of 
lacoby's  edition  by  J.  A.  R.  Munroio  ClatiiaU  JMrw  (March and 
October.  1901  and  June  1905). 

PARIMI,  GIUSEPPE  (1719-1799).  Ilaliaii  poet,  was  bom  at 
Bosio  in  the  Milanese,  on  the  sind  oi  May'i7>9.  Hb  parents, 
who  possessed  a  small  farm  on  the  shore  of  Lake  niaiaao,  sett 
him  to  Milan,  where  he  studied  ludcr  the  Bamabitcs  in  the 
Academy  Arc^boldi.  maintaining  himself  latterly  by  copyiag 
manuscripts.  In  1751  be  published  at  Lugano,  uadft  tk 
pseudonym  of  Ripano  Eupilino,  a  small  v^UlM  of  srwAi 
verse  which  secured  hb  election  to  the  Accadenb  dei 
Traafoimati  al  Milan  and  to  that  of  the  Aicadi  st  Roiw.  Hit 
poem,  U  MMn»,  which  was  poUiihed  hi  1763,  and  wMk 
marked  a  iBiluKt  advam  hi  ItaUaa  Uank  Wne,  coMiUcd  of 
irtmlcol  Instructions  to  a  young  nobleman  as  to  the  best  method 
of  spending  bb  mornings.  It  at  once  eslabh^ed  Pariai's 
popularity  and  influence,  and  two  years  lM«  a  coatioaatioaof 
the  same  tbeme  was  published  awkr  the  title  of  it  Mmifmm. 
The  Aostiiaa  picnipolentiary,  Count  Fimtian,  inUrated  hindt 
in  pracuiiiv  Uw  poefa  advaacencal,  appoinlbg  Ua.  in  iht 
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plMc,  editor  of  tlM  Haan  Cauttt,  lad  fa  1769,  ia  deqAe 
.«i  tbe  JcMiiU,  to  A  4Mcli%  oPEoWd  cli^  o(  bdln  lettia  in  ikc 
Pklatine  SAmL  Od  the  Fradi  occupaiion  of  Milan  be  wu 
appointed  mogislnte  by  Napoleon  atid  Saltceti,  but  almost 
immcdiatcty  retired  to  resume  his  literary  worit  and  to  complete 
n  V€Spr«  and  La  NoUt  (published  alter  hit  death),  whicb  with 
the  two  other  poans  alrmdy  mentioned  compoee  what  la  coOec- 
Uvdy  colkled  //  Citrm.  Among  his  other  poems  his  rather 
■rUficial  Oii,  composed  between  1757  and  179s.  have  a^icared 
in  various  editions.   He  died  on  the  15th  of  August  1709. 

Hia  wortiB.  edited  by  Rdna,  were  pubKthcd  in  6  vols.  Bw>  (Milan, 
1801—1804) ;  iwd  aa  eaceUeat  critical  ediiion  by  G.  HaiionI  appeaitd 
at  FloccDce  in  1897, 

PARn  (also  called  Alexahdkos),  In  Creek  l^end,  the  son  of 
Priam,  king  of  Troy  and  Hecuba.   Before  he  was  bom  his 
motlwr  dreamed  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  firebrand.  The 
dfcam  was  interpreted  that  her  child  would  ruin  Us  count ly, 
and  whea  Paris  was  bora  he  was  oposed  oa  Mt  Ida.  His 
life  was  saved  by  the  herdsmen,  and  be  grew  up  among  them, 
diatinguiriied  for  beauty  and  strength,  till  be  was  recognised  and 
veoeived  by  his  parents.   lie  was  said  to  have  been  called 
Alesaadm  twm  his  bnvety  in  dcfendinf  the  boda  agaiast 
raids.   When,  the  strife  uotc  at  Uie  marriage  of  Peleua  and 
Tliotis  iMtwcen  Hera,  Athena  and  Aphrodite,  each  claiming  the 
apple  that  should  belong  to  the  most  beauttlul,  Paris  was  selected 
as  the  Judge.  The  three  rivals  unveiled  their  divine  charms 
before  a  mortal  jodge  on  Mt  Ida.   Each  tiled  to  bribe  the 
jitdge,  Hera  by  prombing  power,  Atheaa  wisdom,  Aphrodite 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world.   Paris  decided  in  favour 
of  Aphndite,  and  thus  made  Hen  and  Athena  biltw  enemies 
of  his  country  (Homer,  Iliad,  xzlv.  35;  Euripides,  Trooda,  92%, 
Andremadkt         Udena,  ij).  To  gain  the  woman  wlKtm 
A|rfiKH^  liad  promised,  Paris  set  sail  for  Lacedaemon,  deserting 
Us  old  love  Oenooe,  daughter  of  the  river-god  Cebrcn,  who  in 
vain  warned  him  of  the  consequences.   He  was  hospitably 
received  by  Menebus,  whose  kindness  he  repaid  by  persuading 
his  wife  Helen  to  flee  with  bin  to  Troy  {Iliad,  vl.  ago).  The 
siege  of  Troy  by  the  united  Creeks  followed.   Paris  proved  a 
lazy  and  backward  fighter,  though  not  wanting  in  actual  courage 
wlien  he  could  be  roused  to  exert  himself.   Before  the  capture 
of  the  dty  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  Philoctetes  with  an 
arrow  (Sc^phodes,  PUtttMit,  ifsti).   He  thenbetbougfathimof 
the  sHi^tcd  nymph  Oenone,  who  he  knew  could  heal  the  wound. 
He  was  carried  into  her  presence,  but  she  refused  to  save  him. 
Afterwards,  when  she  found  he  was  dead,  she  committed  suicide 
(Apdiodorus  iii.  ti).   The  judgment  of  Paris  became  a  favour* 
ite  subject  in  Greek  art.   Paris  is  represented  as  a  beautiful 
young  man,  beardless,  wraring  (he  pointed  Phiygian  cap,  and 
often  holding  the  apple  in  his  hand. 

PARIS,  ALEXIS  PAUUH  (i8o»-i88i),  French  saxant,  was 
born  at  Avenay  (Mame)  on  the  asth  of  March  iSoa  He 
puUished  in  1824  an  Ap^lopt  fov  I'tcMe  remantiqtu,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  hrisian  journalism.  His  appointment,  in 
i8>8,  to  the  department  of  manuscripts  in  the  Bibliothique 
royale  left  him  leisure  to  pursue  his  studies  in  medieval  French 
Ktenturc  Pautin  Paris  lived  before  minute  methods  of 
research  had  been  generally  applied  to  modem  literature,  and 
Ms  chief  merit  is  that  by  his  numerous  editions  of  early  French 
poems  he  continued  the  work  begun  by  Dominique  M£on  in 
arousing  general  Interest  in  the  then  litlle-known  epics  of 
ddvaliy.  Admitted  to  the  Acadteiie  dcs  laicripUoiis  et  Belles 
LettKB  hi  1837,  he  was  ahonly  afterwards  appointed  on  the 
commiHiDn  CNtruMed  with  the  cootlnoatton  of  the  HiMknn 
ttatnirt  it  h  France.  In  1853  a  chair  of  medieval  literature 
Was  founded  at  the  Colldge  de  France,  and  Paulin  Paris  became 
the  ISrU  occupant.  He  retired  in  1873  with  the  title  of  honorary 
pMhaor,  and  was  promoted  officer  of  tlwL^Iaa  of  Honour  in 
dwnettycar.  He  died  «i  the  ijtb  of  February  i88t  In  Paris. 

Hb  work*  include:  Itanuurils  Jran^U  delaNWotht<i»e  Am  rol 
^  vDb.,  1836-1848):  U  Romat  £  Carif  k  LeHtrain.  prtMi  i'va 
immiunmaiu  «arWa«mt  (1883-18B5):  Li  Samant  d»  Btrle 
muputf^  (ia3>)i  UttrntrnmSnm^  «rt«w«  dr  sas^an 


oarjtiu  twakMt  et  di  teun  ekammms  (itilj}:  an  edition  of  tha 
CraMbt  ekroniguri  de  Frattu  {l%yb-\tv>):  La  Chanson  d'Aaliofht 
(1848);  Lei  AMnlum  it  maltre  IteHorl  il  i'Yteninn  (1861)  and 
La  Remans  de  la  labU  nmi*  {1868-1877),  both  pat  into  modern 
French. 

Hi*  son  Gaston  Paris  contributed  a  Uographicai  notice  CO  voL  nis. 

of  tbe  JJiiUrire  liiUraire. 

PARH.  BBOXO  P&UUK  QASTOH  (1839-1903).  Frendi 
scholar,  son  of  Paulin  Paris,  was  bom  at  Avenay  (Mame)  on  the 
Qth  of  August  iSjg.  In  bis  childhood  Gascon  I^ris  learned  to 
appreciate  the  Old  French  romances  as  poems  and  stories, 
UKt  this  early  in4Hilte  to  the  study  <^  Rctnance  Uteratun  was 
placed  on  a  solid  basis  by  courses  of  study  at  Bonn  (1856-1857) 
uikder  Priedricb  Dies,  at  Gfittlngen  (1857-1858)  and  finally  at  tbe 
ficdcdes  Chartes  (1858-1861).  His  first  important  work  was  an 
£l»de  sur  U  rtU  de  I'aeeetU  latin  dans  la  langiie  Jranqaiat  (1861). 
The  subject  was  developed  later  in  his  Ltike  d  if.  Lten  Cotdia 
sur  It  wersi/katimi  laliM  rkyHMqae  (1866).  Gaston  Faiis 
maintairwii  t^zt  Fitadi  versIfication  was  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  pcfKiIar  Latin  methods  which  depended  on  accent 
rather  than  quantity,  and  were  as  widely  different  from  dosucal 
rules  as  the  Low  Latin  was  from  the  daasical  idiom.  For  lus 
degree  as  doctor  he  presented  a  tbcsisoD  the  Uisioire  poHi^ 
de  CMtmagne  (1865).  He  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of 
medieval  French  Uteialure  at  the  CoUfge  de  France  in  1871;  in 
1876  he  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  in 
1896  to  tbe  French  Academy;  and  in  1895  Im  was  appointed 
director  of  the  t^olKge  de  France^  Gaston  ^ris  wtm  a  European 
teputation  as  a  Romance  scholar.  He  had  learnt  German 
methods  of  exact  research,  but  Iicsidcs  being  on  accurate 
pbilologiBt  he  was  a  literary  critic  of  great  acumen  and  breadth 
of  view,  and  brought  a  angularly  dear  mind  to  bear  00  his 
bveurite  study  of  medieval  French  literature.  His  Kie  de 
Saint-AUxis  (1871)  broke  new  groimd  and  provided  a  model 
for  future  editors  of  medieval  texts.  It  included  the  original 
text  and  the  variations  of  it  dating  from  the  1  nh,  tjth  and  14th 
centuries.  Gaston  Paris  omtribuled  largely  to  tbe  Hitloire 
lUOraire  it  la  frame,  and  with  Paul  H^er  published  JtsMMsi; 
a  journal  devoted  to  tlie  study  of  Romance  literature.  Among 
his  other  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned  Let  ^ut  aneitna 
monumtnts  de  la  langut  Jrantaise  (1875);  a  Manutl  d'anctat 
fraMcojr(iS88);  an  edition  of  the  Myslire  de  la  passion  i'Anmd 
Creba*  (1878),  in  collabotation  with  M.  Gaston  Rayaaud; 
Dtnx  riiiutions  da  romam  iet  sept  sages  de  Rme  (1876);  a 
translation  of  XheGrammairedes  langues  romanes  (1674-1878)  of 
Fricdricb  Diez,  in  collaboration  with  MM.  Brachet  and  Morel* 
Fatio.  Among  his  works  of  a  more  popular  nature  are  La  Peisie 
im  moytn  ige  (1885  and  1895);  PenHurt  et  paHes  (1897);  Potmts 
a  Utendes  da  ntoyen  fje  (1900);  Franfois  Villam  (looO,  an 
admirable  monc^rapb  contributed  to  the  "  Grands  Scrivains 
Franfais  "  scries;  Llgendei  in  moyen  igc  (1903).  His  excellent 
summary  of  medieval  French  liteiatute  forms  a  volume  of  tbe 
Temple  Primers.  Gaston  Paris  endeared  himself  to  a  wide 
circle  of  scholais  outside  bb  own  country  by  his  unfailing 
urbanity  and  generosity.  In  France  itself  he  trained  at  tbe 
£cale  dcs  Chartes  and  the  CoUig^  de  France  a  band  o(  disciples 
who  continued  the  traditions  of  exact  research  that  he  estab- 
lished Among  them  were.  Uc^Mld  Pannier;  Matins  Sepet, 
the  author  of  Le  Dr<mt  ckrUitn  au  moyen  ige  (187S)  and  <tf  the 
Ortpites  caiholiques  du  lUdIre  moieme  (1901);  Charles  Jwet, 
Alfred  Morel-Fatio;  Gaston  Raynaud,  who  is  responsible  for 
various  vdumcs  of  the  eicclient  editions  pnblisbed  by  tbe 
SocUadesancienslextetfrait^U,  Aratee Darmesteter  and  others. 
Gaston        <Ued  In  Paris  on  the  6th  of  March  1903. 

See"  Horn  man  i  Gaston  Paris  "(■903).theopenInBlectareof  Ms 
Hiccesaor,  JosefW  B£d)er,  in  the  chair  of  medieval  liicraiurc  at  tbe 
CoUige  de  France:  A.  Thomas,  EMati  ijeftUtpJecic/reaMiW  {1807)1 
W.  P  Ker,  in  the  Forlnitklly  Reviev  Ouly.  1904):  M.  Croiaet, 
Ni>lieesurGaitattParit(tQat);J  BMierHM  RoqueS,  BiWifraAktr 
d*i  iroMu  de  Gallon  Peru  (1904). 

PARIS.  FRANCOIS  D8  (1690-1737).  French  thcdo^,  was 
bwn  in  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  June  1690.  He  sealously  opfMScd 
the  buU  UmtfKitui  (1713),  which  condemned  P.  (}iiand^ 
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tBiMrttted  tniulttisa  of  the  BfUe.  He  gave  further  uippMt 
to  the  juuenlsts,  uid  when  he  ilied  (May  t,  1717}  his  grave  in 
the  cemetery  of  St  Ufdard  became  a  place  of  fanatical  pQgiimage 
and  wonder- working.  The  lung  ordered  the  churchyard  to  be 
closed  in  ijji,  bal  earth  which  had  been  taken  from  the  grave 
proved  equally  efficadoui  and  helped  to  encourage  the  disorder 
•bkb  naiked  tbedoeeof  tbeJnaseiuBlatkuggle(Ma  Jahssmsb). 

Li*e*  by  B.  de  b  Bruytre  and  B.  Doyen  (1731).  See  aba  P.  P. 
ManhiM,  WMn  itt  mtratkt  d  ia  nNnbtomaAw  A  &  Midatd ; 
M.  Tolletnacbe.  Fnmtk  Jamt*islt  (London,  1B93). 

PARUt-LOinS  PHIUFPB  ALBBBT  D'ORliiHS.  COMX  DC 

{1838-1894),  son  of  the  doc  d'Orlians,  the  ddett  ton  of  King 
Louis  Philippe,  was  bom  on  the  ]4tb  of  August  183S.  His 
nwtber  was  the  princess  Helen  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  a 
Protestant.  By  the  death  of  bis  father  through  a  carnage 
aaident  in  1843,  the  count,  who  was  tben  only  four  years  of 
age,  became  heir-apparent  to  the  French  throiw.  On  the 
depoaition  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1848,  I  be  duchess  of  Orlfans 
struggled  to  secure  the  succeasion  to  ber  eon,  and  bore  him 
ihroogh  an  excited  populace  to  the  chamber  cd  deputies.  The 
chamber  itaelf  was  soon  Hnadcd,  however,  and  the  Republic 
pracbiilMd.  The  OrfeanUts  were  difvca  into  eadle,  and  the 
duchess  pr»cecded  with  ber  two  sons,  tbe  conte  de  Paris  -and 
the  due  de  Chartrts,  first  to  Eiseiuch  in  Saxony,  and  then  to 
Cbremont  in  Surrey.  After  bis  mother's  death  in  1858  the 
count  nude  a  long  foreign  tour.  In  1861  be  and  h&  luotber 
accompaniod  their  uncle,  tbe  prlrm  de  joiaviUe,  to  the  United 
Stales.  Tbe  brothers  were  attached  to  the  staff  of  General 
McClelbn,  commanding  the"  Army  of  the  Potomac."  InAptil 
1S61  tbe  count  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  was 
present  at  the  action  of  WtlUamsburg  on  the  5th  of  May.  Me  was 
abowith  McClellanstthebattleofFairOaks,  and  was  personally 
engaged  in  the  sangniitary  battle  at  Gainca  Mill  on  the  I7tb  of 
June.  When  difficulties  arose  between  France  and  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Meiico,  the  Orleans  princes 
withdraw  from  the  American  amy  and  returned  to  Europe. 
During  the  winter  of  186^1863  the  count  took  a  special- interest 
in  the  organiutlon  of  the  Lancashire  Cotton  Famine  Fund,  and 
contributed  nn  article  to  the  Rmu  dtt  dtta  momdes  entitled 
"  Christmas  Week  in  Lancashire."  On  the  30th  of  May  1864  be 
married  his  cousin,  the  princess  Marie  laabelle,  daughter  of  the 
due  dc  MonfpeDsier;  and  his  son  and  heir,  tbe  due  d'Orliaos, 
was  bom  at  York  House,  Twickenham,  in  1869.  The  count  was 
refilled  pemtnioD  to  serve  in  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  but  after 
■  he  fall  of  Napoleon  JU.  he  relumed  to  France.  AbMaining 
from  putting  hlnaelf  fomand,  he  lived  quietly  on  bis  estates, 
which  had  been  restored  ts  Mm  by  a  vote  of  the  Assembly.  In 
August  1873  there  was  an  important  political  conference  at 
Frohadorf,  the  result  of  which  was  thai  a  fusion  was  effected, 
by  which  the  conie  de  Paris  agreed  to  waive  his  cbinu  to  the 
ihnne  in  favour  of  those  of  tbe  comte  de  Chain  bo  rd.  By  tbe 
death  of  the  blier  in  iSSj  the  count  became  undispnled  head 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  but  be  did  not  show  any  disposition  to 
push  l^datms.  Tbepopubrityof  thcOtttans family,  however, 
was  shown  on  ibeoccasionof  the  marriage  of  the  cooKedeParis's 
Hdesi  dau^Hcr  with  tbe  doke  of  Bragana,  sun  of  the  king  of 
Portugal,  in  May  1886.  This soalarmed the  Frencbgovemment 
that  it  led  to  a  new  bw  of  expulsion,  by  which  direct  d«mants 
to  the  French  throne  and  theit  heirs  were  banished  from  France 
(June  1 1,  1886).  The  comte  de  Aria  a^in  retind  to  Bngbnd, 
taking  up  hh  abode  at  Sheen  Mouse,  near  Richmond  Park. 
Here  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  his  favourite  studies.  In  addition 
to  his  *-ork  J>i  Atucioiio»>i  oinriim  ea  An^£lmt,  which  was 
published  in  1869  and  translated  into  Englirii,  the  count  edited 
the  letters  of  his  father,  and  published  at  intervals  in  eight 
voluincs  his  HiUoirt  (a  fuerre  ehile  en  Amiriqw.  In  bis 
later  years  the  count  seriously  compromised  the  prospects  of 
the  Royalist  party  by  the  relations  into  which  he  entered  with 
General  Boulanger.   He  died  on  the  8ih  of  September  1894- 

PARIS.  the  caiHtal  of  France  and  the  dcpanment  a4  Seine, 
iituated  on  both  banks  of  the  Seine,  13J  from  its  mouth  and 
^  tt.  S.S  £.  of  loMhw  by  nB  and  itcaner  via  Dow  and 


CUab,{B48*sori4'N.,]*a(/i4'K(obMmbfly).  Il4  . 
tbe  centre  of  Uie  i»«lled  Paris  basin,  whkh  te  tnvened  hf  tbo 

Seine  from  south-eau  to  oorth>west,  open  toward*  tbe  west, 
and  surrounded  by  a  line  of  Jurassic  hei|^ts.  Hie  gniJtk 
subatratum  is  covered  by  Junusic,  CrcUKOOoe  and  Tenfaiy 
foroAtioot;  and  at  aevetal  poinU  building  maietfab— Iwwloiie, 
Uncatone  or  gypaua^liave  bcca  bid  bare  1^  cnrion.  It  b 
partly,  indeed,  to  the  exist  en  ce  of  svch  qaarries  Id  its  nt^boup- 
hood,  and  to  the  vicinity  of  the  grain -bearing  regions  of  tbe 
Beauce  ud  Brb  that  tbe  dty  owes  ha  developoent.  StiB 
more  important  b  its  peoitlon  at  the  meeting -place  of  tbe  great 
natural  highways  leading  from  tbe  Mediterranean  to  tbe  occna 
by  way  of  the  Rhone  valley  and  from  Spain  northwards  over  tbe 
lowlands  of  western  France.  The  altitude  of  Paris  vatks 
between  80  ft.  (at  tbe  Point  du  Jour,  the  exit  of  the  Seine  boa 
the  fortifications)  and  4«>  ft.  at  the  hill  of  Hontaartre  ta  the 
north  of  the  dty;  the  other  chief  eminence  b  tbe  hiQ  «l  Si* 
Ceaeviivc,  on  the  left  bank.^  Since  1840  Flarb  liasbeaiicaB* 
pletdy  surrounded  by  a  wall,  whidi  nitce  iS6a  has  served  also  aa 
tbe  limit  for  the  collection  of  municipal  custtunt  duca  (m^m*). 
Propoaab  are  constantly  being  brought  forward  te  demoSsb  ifab 
Walt— which,  with  iu  talus,  is  encircled  by  a  beoad  and  de^ 
ditch— either  entirely  or  at  least  from  the  Point  du  Jour,  wbete 
the  Seine  intersecta  the  wall  bdow  the  cJty,  to  Pantin,  ao  aa  to 
extend  the  limits  of  the  city  as  far  aa  the  Seine,  whkh  nan 
alasost  panUcI  with  the  wall  for  that  dbtance.  WitUn  tbe  watt 
tbe  am  of  tbe  dty  b  19,179  acres;  tbe  rivci  runs  through  b 
from  east  to  wcM  in  a  biMd  carve  for  a  distance  ofseaily  tm. 

CUM<r.—hrb  haa  a  [aiily  uniform  climate.  The  maaa  tempesn- 
tnre,  calcubted  from  observations  emeadinff  over  Mty  years  (184*- 
18^),  i*  49*-8  F.  The  highest  reading  (obterved  in  July  1874  and 
again  in  July  1681)  is  101*  F„thelownt  (in  December  1S79)  U  —14*. 
The  monthly  means  for  the  fifty  years  1841-1890  were:  Janaary 


Jo  '2,  Deoembcr  36  'b.  Tbe  Seine  Irteies  when  tbe  tefw> 
Is  bdow  tS*.  It  was  (roien  in  nearly  its  whole  extent 
from  Bercy  to  Auieuil  in  the  winters  of  1819-1820,  1879-18^0^ 
1879-1880  and  1890-1891.  Rain  fall*,  on  an  average,  on  abouc 
200  days,  the  aveniee  quantity  in  a  year  bein^  between  aa  and  rj  m. 
Tberamfall  from  December  to  April  incluitve  11  lest  thaa  theaverate, 
while  the  rainfall  from  May  to  Novemtter  exceeds  tbe  avenge  Tot 
the  whole  year.  The  driest  month  ii  February,  the  raimcst  Juar— 
the  rainfatt  (or  these  month*  being  respectively  \-%  in.  and  a-)  itu 


Tbe  prDvaUing  winds  arc  those  from  the'  KMiib,  KHiib-wcst  and  <   

The  general  character  of  the  climate,  lomcwttat  continental  in  winter 
and  oceanic  in  summer,  has  been  more  cIoK'y  observed  liiKe  Ibe  thr«e 
observatoric*  at  different  heights  on  the  billel  Tower  were  added  in 
1889  10  the  old-ettabliabcd  one*  of  the  parka  of  S(  Manr  and  Mooa- 
wMiri*.'  The  otMervatuT)'  at  the  old  church-tower  St  Jacques  fliA 
century)  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  *ince  1806  a  mtmicipal  «*iab^ 
lishment,  is  of  special  interest  on  account  of  ine  study  nude  tibm 
the  traniparency  and  purity  of  the  air.  There  arc  bamy  loo<tay« 
in  the  year  when  the  air  it  very  cbar.  GeneiaMy  the  dty  b  coaetad 
by  Boating  mist*,  pouibly  1500  ft.  in  thichims.  During  the  p*««»- 
fence  of  north-eanerly  wind*  tfie  tky  i*  most  obsctued.  saaceon  thai 
»ide  lies  tbe  greatest  ouAiber  of  factorie*  with  imofctng  cbimneya. 

DtfoKts. — Paris,  described  in  a  ncent  Cennaa  aocnwt  as 
the  greatest  fortress  in  the  world,  pass  eases  three  perfectly 

distinct  rings  of  defences.  Hk  two  inner,  tbe  cncdiU  and  the 
drcb  of  detached  forts  around  it,  are  of  the  bastiooed  type  which 
French  cngineen  of  the  Noitet  school  favoured;  tb^  wen 
built  in  the  time  of  Lauis  Philippe,  and  with  very  few  ■i*^***'^ 
sustained  tbe  aiege  <rf  i87c»-7i.  Tbe  oater  woik^  «(  mm 
modem  type,  forming  an  entKocbed  camp  which  to  aicft  b 
rivalled  only  by  the  Antwerp  aysteoi  of  dcfcws,  wetc  buib 
after  the  Fnnco-Gcmian  War. 

Tbe  enceiate  ("  the  fortificaiioas  "  of  the  giude-baaka)  b  «l 
plain  button  traoc^  wiibetK  mveUns  but  with  a  deep  dry  Ubcb 
(escarp,  but  not  ooiinlcncup  revetted).  It  b  nearly  as  a.  ia 
perimeur  and  has  93  bastions,  67  gates  and  g  railway  paaeoaK. 
The  greater  part  of  tbe  eacdnte  baa,  however,  been  given  sqi^ 
and  a  larger  oite  projcacd— U  at  AntaKi^— ly  Tnr— irng  «V 
the  old  detached  forts. 

*  Tbe  observatories  of  the  Tear  St  Jacques  and  of  Montaowsb 
bcteog  te  the  municipality  of  Parb:  tbai  of  Si  Maur  dspinds  —  the 
CeitfiBl  BavoMs  of  Mcteonbgy.  a  nailBnil  insiitMM. 
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Thwe  httM,  wUdi  cndond  the  ^tft  in  tt70-ji,  bm  a. 
perimeter  <rf  about  34  m.  Each  it  deiigiied  u  a  miniatura 
rortreas  with  am^  eaumatci  aod  high  cavaJieix  the  luuUlca 
and  ravelins,  however,  being  ai  a  nila  omiued.  On  the  nofth 
lide  there  are  three  forts  (connected  by  a  pUui  parapet)  arouad 
St  Denis,  one  of  these  being  airansed  to  omtrot  an  inundation. 
Nest,  to  the  right,  or  caitinud,  comes  Port  AvberviUers,  which 
connuuub  the  approaches  north  of  the  wood  of  Bondy.  Ihese 
four  works  lie  in  relatively  low  ground.  The  east  em  worica  are 
situated  on  higher  ground  (300-350  ix.);  tbey  ceinsiit  of  four 
(orta  and  various  small  redoubta,  and  command  the  amffoachct 
from  the  great  wood  of  Bondy.  In  low  ground  a^n  at  Ihe 
narrowest  point  of  (he  great  uop  of  the  Mame  (near  St  Maur- 
le»-Fo5sc3]  there  are  two  redoubts  connected  bgr  a  parapet,  and 
between  the  Seine  and  the  Uame,  io  advance  of  their  confluence. 
Fort  Charenton.  On  the  south  side  oC  the  city,  hardly  more 
than  a  mile  ^n>m  the  enceinte,  is  a  row  of  forts,  Ivry,  BfcAre, 
Montrouge,  Vanves  and  Isy,  solidly  constructed  wodu  in  them- 
selves but,  as  was  shown  in  1S70,  nearly  uielew  for  the  dcfenco 
of  the  city  against  rifled  guns,  as  (with  the  exception  of  BicCtre] 
they  arc  overiooked  by  the  plateau  ^  CfafttiUon.  On  the  west 
side  of  F»b  b  the  hmous  fortress  of  Hsnt  VaKtien,  sUodiag 
536  fL  above  the  sea  and  about  450  above  the  nwex.  This 
completes  the  catalogue  of  the  inner  fort-line.  It  Is  sUengthcned 
by  two  groups  of  works  which  were  erected  in  "  provisional " 
form  during  the  siege.*  and  aftcnranls  rcconatnicted  as  perma- 
nent fbita— Hautjs  Bruy*res  «a  the  plateau  of  ViUejuif,  i  n. 
south  of  Fort  Bicttre,  and  the  ChUUhni  fort  and  batterica  which 
now  prevent  access  to  the  celebrated  plateau  that  ovcfleoka 
Paris  from  a  height  of  600  ft.,  and  of  which  the  rear  batteries 
swc^  almoat  the  whole  of  the  grousd  between  BicCtre  and  Mont 
ValMea. 

The  new  woilai  are  it  n.  ftoa  the  Louvre  and  8  from  the 
enceinte.  Iliey  form  a  cirde  of  75  m.  drcumferoDce,  and  aa 
army  which  attempted  to  invest  Paris  to-day  would  have  to  be 
at  least  500,000  suoog,  iiro^cctive  of  all  field  and  covering 
forces.  The  actual  defence  of  the  works,  apart  fiom  trpops 
temporarily  collected  in  the  fortiSed  ana,  would  need  tome 
170,000  men  only. 

The  entrenched  camp  falls  Into  three  sections — the  m>rth,  the 
cast  and  the  south-west.  The  foru  (pf  the  general  1874-tSTS 
Freodi  type,  aee  FoanFnaniiui  aim  Shobckavt)  have  ban 
14  to  6e  Mavy  guns  and  600  to  tuo  men  eadi,  the  redonbta, 
batteries  and  anneae-batterica  generally  aoo  men  and  6  guns. 
In  the  northern  section  a  ridge  crosses  the  nortbero  extremities 
of  the  St  Gennaia-Argcnteuil  loop  of  the  Seine  alter  the  lashiott 
of  the  armature  of  a  hone-shoe  mapwt;  on  this  ridge  (about 
560  ft)  b  a  group  ot  works,  named  after  the  village  of  CmndDcs. 
commanding  the  lower  Seine,  the  Argenteuil  peninsuta  and  the 
lower  ground  towards  the  Oise.  At  an  average  distance  of 
5  n.  from  St  Denu  lie  the  works  of  the  UoMliicDon-Doaioot 
poritloB  (about  600-670  ft.),  iridch  aweep  idl  frannd  to  the 
north,  cioas  their  fire  with  the  Corraciltea  works,  and  deny 
the  plateau  of  Montmorency-Mfry-sur-Oiae  to  an  enemy.  At 
Ccouen,  on  an  isolated  hill,  are  a  fort  and  a  redoubt,  and  to  the 
right  near  these  Fbrt  Stains  and  two  batteries  on  the  ceinturt 
railway.  The  Important  eastern  section  consists  of  the  Vaujoura 
posithm,  the  salient  of  the  wiiole  fortress,  which  commands  the 
countryside  to  the  north  as  far  as  Dammarttn  and  Claye,  crosses 
its  lire  with  Stains  on  the  one  hand  and  Vllliers  onlheother.and 
itself  lies  on  a  steep  hill  at  the  outec  edge  of  the  forest  of  Bondy 
whidi  aUowi  free  and  concealed  comroumcatEon  between  the 
fort  and  the  Inner  Hue  of  works.  The  Vaujours  works  are 
armonred.  Three  miles  to  the  right  of  Vaujours  b  Fort  Chelles, 
which  bats  the  roads  and  taHwaya<^  the  Uanie  valley.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Mamc,  on  ground  made  Instorlc  by  the  events 
of  iSto^  are  forts  VilHeTa  and  Chatopigny,  designed  as  a  bridge- 
head to  enable  the  defenders  to  anemble  in  front  of  the  Harae. 
To  the  right  of  these  b  a  fort  near  Boissy-5t-Leger,  and  on 
the  right  of  the  whole  section  are  the  armoured  works  of  the 

*  The  riaieau  of  Moat  Anroa  on  the  cast  side,  wbbh  was  previsioD- 
aOy  fdrtiBcd  in  ttjo,  b  not  now  defended. 


Vflleoeuve-St-Gee^  podtian,  w1iid>  command  tb«  Seine  ai4 
Y^rcs  country  as  far  aa  Brie  and  Corbeil  The  left  of  the  south- 
western section  u  formed  by  the  powerful  Fort  Palabeau  and  iu 
annexe- batteries,  which  command  the  Vvetle  valley.  Behind 
Fort  Pabiaeau,  midway  between  it  and  Fort  Ch&tiUon,  U  the 
VerriSrea  groiqt,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  fiitvre.  To  the 
right  of  Pablscau  on  the  high  ground  towards  Versailles  are 
other  wDrk%  and  around  Veisaillea  Itself  u  a  aemi-drde  gf 
batteries  right  and  left  of  the  amoured  Fort  St  Cyr.  In  various 
positiODS  around  Marly  there  are  some  seven  or  eight  baUeiies. 

T'Offftra^y.— The  development  of  Parb  can  be  traced  out- 
wards in  apprtoimately  concentric  rinp  from  the  Galh>.Roman 
town  OB  tbe  fie  de  la  Cit<  to  the  fortifications  which  now  form 
its  boundary.  A  Hne  of  boulevards  known  as  the  Grands 
Boulevards,*  coinciding  b  great  part  with  ramparts  of  the  t4th, 
i6tb  and  t  jth  centuries,  encloses  most  of  old  Parb,  a  portion  of 
whidi  extends  southwuds  beyond  the  Boulevard  St  Germala 
Outside  the  Cratids  Boulevards  lie  i\ie /aubowts  or  old  suburbs, 
round  wUch  runs  another  cncclikte  ^  boulevards— foa/cnvdii 
exUrifuas — corrctpouding  to  ramparts  of  the  18th  century. 
Beyond  them  other  aad  more  modem  subnrbs  incorporated, 
with  the  dty  after  1S60  stretch  to  the  boulevards  whldi  linetbf 
present  fortifications.  On  the  north,  east  and  south  these  are 
commercial  or  Industrial  in  character,  inhabited  by  the  working 
classes  and  ftiitt  bomguitU,  while  hero  and  there  there  are  atiU 
areas  devoted  to  market  gardening;  those  <m  the  west  are  resJ- 
denllal  centres  for  the  upper  classes  (AutenU  and  Pasqr}.  Of, 
the  faubowgt  of  Paib  those  to  the  north  and  east  are  mainly 
commerdat  (Faubourgs  St  Denb,  St  Martin,  Poisson nitre)  or  In- 
ditstrisl  (Faubourgs  du Temple  and  St  Aniolne)  In  character,  while 
to  the  west  the  Faubourg  St  Honor£,  the  Champs  l^ysCes  and 
the  Faubouig  St  Cemafn  are  occupiad  by  the  residcnoes  of  the 
upper  dasses  of  the  pcftulatioa.  l}ie  cWef  resorts  ot  busfaMsa. 
and  pleasure  are  concentrated  within  the  Grands  Boulevards, 
and  more  especially  on  (he  north  bank  of  the  Seine.  No  uni- 
formity marks  the  street-plan  of  thb  or  the  other  quarters  ti 
the  dty.  One  broad  and  almost  straight  Iboroaghfare  bisects 
it  utider  various  names  from  NeuIUy  (W.N.W.)  to'  Vincennet 
(E.S.E.].  Within  the  limits  of  the  Grands  BoiUevards  It  b 
known  as  the  Rue  de  RivoU  (over  3  m.  in  length)  and  the  Rue 
StAotoineaDd  runs  parallel  withanddoseto  the  Seine  from  the 
Place  de  b  Goneorde  to  the  Place  de  h  Bastille.  Frtun  lh^ 
Eastern  station  to  the  observatory  Parb  b  traversed  NJ4.E, 
and  S.S.W.  for  3}  m.  by  another  important  thoroughfare-^ 
the  Boubvard  de  Strasbourg  continued  as  the  Boulevard  de 
Sibastopol,  as  the  Boulevard  du  Pabb  on  the  He  de  b  Gti, 
and  on  the  south  bank  as  the  Boubvard  St  Uldbd.  Tb* 
Una  of  the  Grands  Boulevards  from  the  Madeleine  to  tho 
Bastille,  by  way  of  the  Place  de  rOp<n,  the  Forte  St  Denb 
and  the  Porte  St  Martin  (two  triumphal  arches  erected  in  the 
bttcr  half  of  the  t7tb  century  in  honour  of  Loub  XIV.)  and  the 
Place  de  la  Ripubliquc  stretches  for  neady  i  m.  It  contaua 
moat  of  the  large  cal6s  and  several  of  the  cUef  theatres,  and 
ihongh  Its  gaiety  and  animation  are  concentrated  at  the  western 
end — in  the  Boulevards  des  Italicns,  dcs  Capudncs  and  dc  la 
Madeleine — it  b  as  a  whole  one  of  the  most  celebrated  avcnuca 
in  the  world.  On  the  right  side  of  the  river  may  abo  be  mea<> 
tfoned  the  Rue  Royale,  frtnn  the  Maddelne  to  the  Pbce  de  In 
Concorde;  the  Malesherbes  and  Haussmann  boulevards,  the 
first  stretching  from  the  Place  Madcldne  north-west  to  the 
foctificatkma,  the  second  from  the  Grands  Boulevards  near  the 
Place  de  I'Optm  nearly  to  the  Place  de  I'Etoib;  the  Avenue  de 
rOpIra,  which  unites  the  Pbce  du  Palais  Rt^al,  approdmately 
the  central  pdnt  of  Parb,  with  the  Place  de  I'OpCra;  the  Rue  de 
b  Paix,  connecting  the  Place  VendAme  with  the  Pbce  de  I'Optra. 
aod  noted  fw  its  fashionable  dress- making  cstablishmenla,  and 
the  Rue  Auber  end  Rue  du  Quatre  Septembre,  also  tenninstlng 
in  the  Place  de  I'Opfra,  m  the  vldqity  of  whidt  are  found  soma 

*  The  word  houteiari  means  "  bulwark  "  or  fortilkatian  and  thus 
has  ^rect  reference  to  riie  old  ramparts.  But  since  the  niddb  of 
the  I9tb  century  the  titb  ha*  been  appUcd  to  new  tbocougbfam 
not  traced  on  tlw  site  of  an  oU  enceinte. 
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«f  the  fiiM  idMiB  la  Pari*;  (he  Itec  St  HoMii  naalag  pinid 
wltb  the  Rue  de  Rfvoli,  fmu  the  Rut'  RotkIc  to  tbe  Central 
MukcU;  the  Rue  de  Lafayellc  one  of  thi^  Inneest  streets  p( 
Paris,  traveising  the  town  from  tlie  Upcra  lo  llif  Itjssin  ili'  ii 
VUtettc;  the  Boulevard  MagenU,  {rom  Montmaitre  to  the 
Vhutde  U  MtiiiUiqw:  Ad  •■•^MMfapVWMpvfMa  aMi 
^lOM  to  the  Hallea  Centrales  OatiMttft^isiirlMilM^ilw 
maia  thoroughfare  is  the  Boulevard  Bt^AnMi^  klMknine  at 
the  Pont  SuUy,  skirting  the  Quartk»«lAtHli*tamiCBlional 
qiiaiter  on  tlu  north,  &nd  tennioBtiiicifttttaMbl'dli^'CMicorde 

■ftp  ttntlfritt  ■  Vpltl**"  malr^^m/i^rA  trfmiHthti^ 

tad  other  offickl  buildlna  and  to  the  tiMtaem  <of  the  mWfiM. 

Sqaoni. — Some  of  tbe  cEief  tquares  have  mlrcady  bcvn  mentioned. 
The  Gnett  is  the  PUco  de  la  Concorde,  laid  out  under  Louis  XV.  by 

^A.  Gabriel  and  noted  as  the  scene  of  tl>e  execution  of  Louii  XVl^ 
aric  Antoinette  and  many  other  victims  of  the  Revolution.  Tho 
central  decoration  cooaiKi  o(  an  obelisk  from  the  great  temple  at 
Luaor  in  Upper  Egypt,  prc«entcd  to  Louis  Phili(ipe  in  1831  by 
Mehemct  Ali.  and  flaniced  by  two  monumental  fountains.  The  (orinn- 
tion  of  the  Place  VcndOme  was  begun  towards  the  end  <  A  ihi:  171I1 
century.  In  the  middle  there  is  a  column  surmounttd  h>  a  ^;,llllB 
of  Napoleon  I.  and  ilccoraled  with  plates  of  bronte  on  whit-ti  are 
depined  sctiioi  Irjm  thi.-  campaign  ol  iSoj.  The  Place  de  I'Eiuils 
la  the  centTt;  •<!  tuxKe  avenues  radiating  from  it  in  all  dlreriiim^ 
The  chief  of  tUisc  i.i  the  fjihiotiabli;  Avenue  des  Champs  Ely^fvl 
wlikh  connects  it  with  [lie  I'lace  de  l.l  Concorde;  while  on  llie  otliiT 
side  the  Avenue  de  la  Grantlc  Arniie  leads  lo  the  fort ifirat ions,  the 
two  Eorming  a  section  u(  the  main  artery  of  Paris;  the  wcU-wuoded 
AvenuL<  du  Bois  dc  Boidt^oc  loms  the  thrMhold  of  tbe  celebrated 
parU  ol  [hat  name.  In  the  centre  of  the  Place,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
de  r£tiHlc,  the  largcit  triumphal  «ch  In  tbe  WdiU  (163  ft.  high  by 
147  ft.  wide),  oommemoratM  the  military  triumph*  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary aad  Napoleonic  troop*.  The  finot  ol  toe  aculptuie*  on  i» 
fnffdei  ia  thU  leprewnting  tne  departuic  o(  the  volunteers  in  179a 
In:  FtMCB**  Rude.  The  Place  de  la  Ri^publique,  in  which  stands  a 
iufeiUtaeoCtlK  Republic,  did  not  receive  its  pn.-sent  form  till  1879. 
THe  haondftbt  Baecille  stands  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  site  of  the 
llmim  ttate  prison.  It  contains  the  Colonnc  de  Juillet  ercciid  in 
Utmofy  of  tbosB  who  fell  in  the  revolution  oi  July  iH^o.   'i  he  I'lare 

a'  Cunuseli  endoeed  within  the  western  wines  of  the  Louvre  anil  so 
racd  from  a  revel  given  there  by  Louis  XIv.,  was  cnlargol  about 
tke  wMiilr  of  the  I9in  century.  The  triumphal  arch  on  its  west  side 
olBBMnMtntes  the  victories  of  1805  and  formed  the  main  cntrani:t 
lO^baTnileries  palace  (tec  below).  Facing  the  arch  there  is  a  stunt 
wrunld  forming  the  background  to  a  statue  ol  Gambetla.  Othtr 
IqulKB  are  the  Place  des  Vicioirvs,  dating  from  1685,  with  the 
tauestnan  statue  of  Loui*  .XIV.:  the  Place  des  Vusce*.  formerly 
Hace  Royalc,  formed  by  Henry  IV.  on  the  site  of  the  ol.l  Tournilles 
Palace  and  containing  the  cijui-Mrian  statue  of  Louis  Xlll.;  the 
Place  de  TilOtcl  de  Ville.  once  the  Place  dc  Greve  auii  the  wtne  d 
m.my  state  I'xerutioni  from  the  beginning  of  ihi'  nth  c.  niurj'  till 
l8)o:  the  PLirc  du  Chaielet.  on  the  site  ol  the  pn-m  oi  the  Grand 
ChSidct,  pulled  down  in  iBoa.  with  a  fountain  and  a  column  com- 
■Mnontim  q(  victorka  of  NapolaWt  and  tbe  Plac«  dsi'~  ""'-^ 
deootatnd  wiui  a  fountain  and  n  bmnn  gmap  r  — ■■ 
Triumph  of  tbe  RepubGc,  and  with  two  cohiiiuia  of  I. 
if  sutuca  of  St  Loub  and  niilkLAuMittM.  com^wnoai  Hit  the 
MM  of  the  city  to  the  Place  de  rEtoile  at  the  wcsu 

Sottth  of  the  Seine  are  the  Place  St  Michel,  adorned  with  a  monu- 
naswl  founuin.  and  one  of  the  great  centres  of  traflic  in  Paris; 
the  Chrielour  de  l  Observatoire.  with  the  monument  to  Francis 

Klier,  the  explorer,  and  the  statue  of  General  Ney  standing  on 
apM  where  he  was  shot;  the  Pbirdu  Pamlifon:  the  Place  Dcnfcrt 
RocbvenUt  adorned  with  a  co1os-^l  lion  hiuJizlui;  ili..- defLncc  of 
Bdfort  in  1871 ;  tbe  Place  St  sljI|hc^-.  a  mixl.-rn  fnuniain 

embellished  with  the  statues  of  Ihu  [>rea':h.rs  Bo;.5ui:t,  F^nclo^, 
Massillon  and  FIfchier:  the  Plarc  Vautjan,  behind  the  Invahdcs; 
and  the  Place  du  Palais  Bourbon,  in  front  of  the  Chamlier  oi  Depu- 
ties. Chi  the  lie  de  la  Cnf  in  front  of  the  cathedral  is  the  PLica 
du  Parvis- Notre- Dame.  «.iih  the  equestrian  statue  of  Chaifemaene. 

Besides  those  alrt-jdy  mentioned,  Pans  possessed  otliur 
monumental  fountains  of  artistic  value.  The  Fontaine  dca  Innij* 
Cents  in  the  Square  di-s  Innocents  belonged  to  the  church  of  that 
name  demolished  in  17B6.  It  is  a  graceful  work  ol  the  Rcnaisianc* 
designed  by  Pierre  Lescol  and  retains  sculptures  h;^  Jean  Goujort. 
On  Its  rt^onst ruction  on  the  present  site  other  carvmgs  were  added 
by  Augustio  f^iou.  A  tounuin  of  the  firm  half  of  tbe  l8th  oeniuiy 
in  the  Rue  de  Grcnene  U  remarkable  for  iu  neb  deooradoa,  whiM 
anolbnr  in  tbe  Avenue  de  rCHiaervatoin  ia  ma  etabonin  modern 
work,  the  central  group  of  which  b)l  J.  B.  Carpeaux,K|inKnta  the 
Ibur  quartefs  of  the  globe  •upportins  the  terrertrlal  sphere.  Tbe 
Pontine  ife  Medids  (17th  century)  in  tbe  Lusembourg  garden 
is  a  work  al  &Iomon  Debrosse  in  the  Doric  style;  the  fountain  in 


n*  SiiAir.— Hw  Sdae  flowt  for  netiljr  S  m.  tbtoagi  htk. 
A*  ft  enters  and  as  It  ktves  tbe  city  It  is  crosnd  bjr  n  vluhct 
used  by  the  ctfcufar  railway  and  fat  ordinary  traffic;  that  ef 
Point  du  Jour  has  two  storeys  of  arches.  Three  bridges — the 
Pasaerdle  de  I'Estaade,  between  the  tie  St  Louis  and  tbe  ri|bt 
baitk,  the  Pmt  dca  Arts  and  the  Fasserdle  Dcbilly  (tJoae  to  tbs 
Trocadiro)— 8t«  for  fool  only;  alt  tbe  otlMra  are  lor 

carriagea  as  well.  The  most  huDOUS,  and  in  iU  actual  SUtc  the 
oldest,  is  the  Pont  Neuf,  began  in  1578,  the  two  portions  of  which 
test  OB  tbe  csttCBiity  of  the  iilaiKl  oIM  La  Qt^  tbe  point  at 
wU(A  tbe  river  b  at  tu  widest  (Mj  ft).  On  Uw  embaiduBwrt 
bdow  tbe  Pont  Neof  stands  the  tquestrian  statue  of  Bemy  IV. 
Between  La  Cit<  and  the  left  bank  the  width  of  tbe  lesser  dunnd 
ia  reduced  to  95  ft.  Tbe  river  has  s  width  of  540  ft.  as  it  entcts 
Palis  and  of  44A  ft.  as  It  leaves  it.  After  its  entiuce  to  the  dty 
it  puaet  uadar  Ibe  btidges  of  IWbtac,  Berty  ud  AnstnUti^ 
that  of  SuUy,  those  of  Maile  ud  Louis  FbUlpfM!  between  tbe  lie 
St  Louis  and  the  right  bank;  that  of  La  Toumdle  between  tbe 
tie  St  Louis  and  the  left  bank;  that  of  St  Louii  between  the  He 
St  Louis  and  La  Cit£.  Tbe  Cil£  commanicates  with  tbe  t^ 
bank  by  tbe  Pont  A'AxaUt,  tbe  Pont  Nbtre-Dame,  bidt  tm 
foundations  of  tbe  tjtb  oenttny,  and  tbe  Pont-tB  Oumfe,  owinc 
iu  name  to  the  sh^  of  the  money-thv>8«s  ud  goldsniila 
which  bordered  its  medieval  predecessor;  with  the  left  bank  by 
that  erf  the  ArchevfchC,  the  so-calcd  Post  au  Double,  the  Pctjt 
Pont  and  tbe  Poot  St  Hicbel,  dw  orl^nal  of  which  was  bnSt 
towards  the  end  of  tbe  t^tb  century.  Bdow  tbe  Peat  Neof 
come  the  Pont  des  Aita,  Pont  du  Camntsel,  Pont  Roj^  (a  fine 
stone  stitKture  leading  to  the  Tulleties),  ud  those  of  Solfirino. 
La  Conooide,  Aletandre  IIL  (tbe  itnett  and  moat  modem  bridge 
in  Paris,  its  fdundatfon-stone  havfaig  been  laid  by  the  car 
Nicholas  II.  In  1896),  Invalides,  Alma,  I6na  (tqtposite  the  Chaop 
de  Uars),  Passy,  Gnndio  aid  Hiiabean.  Tbe  Seios  baa  at 
timea  caused  disutioiia  floods  In  tbe  d^,  u  b  Janiaiy  1910. 
(See  Sem.) 

The  bouses  of  Paris  nowhere  sbot  tftectly  on  tbe  river  banks, 
which  in  their  whole  «xtent  from  the  bridge  of  Ansteriitx  to 
Psssy  are  |»otected  by  broad  embankmcnu  or  "  tpiais."  At  tbe 
foot  of  these  lie  several  ports  for  the  unloading  and  londihg  of 
goods.  &c — on  the  right  side  Bercy  for  wines,  La  RapAe  for 
timbo-.  Port  Mazaa,  the  Port  de  J'Ataenal  at  the  month  of  tbe 
St  Hortin  canal,*  the  Port  Henry  IV.,  d<s  Cdwins,  St  Paul, 
des  Omics,  de  I'Hfttel  de  WIe  (the  tira  latter  (or  fruit)  and  the 
Port  St  Niootas  (foreign  vesseb);  mi  tbe  left  bank  the  Port  <k  h 
Gave  (or  petroteum,  St  Bernard  for  wines  and  tbe  embarcstion 
of  sewage,  and  the  ports  of  La  ToumeOe  {tM  iron),  Onay 
(building  material),  the  Invalidea,  Gras  Calllaa,  the  Cy^e^ 
Crenelle  and  Javd  (refuse).  Besidei  the  river  ports,  tbe  pest 
of  Paris  also  includes  the  canals  of  St  Martin  and  the  portinoa  cf 
tlw  canals  of  St  Denis  and  the  Ourcq  within  the  walls.  AH  tlMce 
debouch  in  the  busy  and  extensive  ba^  of  La  VQIetu  ia  the 
north-east  of  the  dty.  The  tnSc  of  tbe  port  b  chiefly  bi  coal, 
building  maicriab  and  stone,  manure  and  fcrtillatn,  agikulc«nl 
produce  aad  fbod-stafo. 

ProHunein  and  Patks.— la  the  heart  of  VuHa  ate  dtustcd 
the  gardens  of  tbe  TuOeries  *  (56  acres),  deigned  by  AndcC  L* 
Notre  under  Loub  XIV.  Though  added  to  and  altered  nfter- 
words  they  retain  the  main  outlines  of  the  ori^nal  plan.  Tbcy 
are  laid  out  in  parterres  and  bosquets,  planted  with  cfacstaA 
trees,  lindens  and  plane  trees,  and  adorned  with  {dayii^  tna^ 
tains  and  badns,  and  notneroua  statues  mostly  anliqne  in  aob- 
ject.  Ttan  tbe  tcmce  along  the  rivu-ride  a  fine  view  »  te  be 
had  over  tbe  Sehie  to  tbe  park  and  palace  of  the  Tiocsdfao;«Dd 

>  TUs  cani  (3  B.  hmi)  IcBviu  tbe  Sdne  below  Aaantto  fari^ 
passea  by  e  tunnel  under  tbe  Ptace  da  h  Baitilb  and  Bo«le«Md 
Richard  Lenoir,  and  rises  by  sluices  to  the  La  ViUetta  baain.  Iioa 
which  tbe  St  Denis  canal  (4  m.  toi^  dascendi  to  tbe  SciaB  U  Sa 
Denis.  In  this  way  boat*  going  up  or  down  the  rim  can  kwM 
pMsiat  through  Paris.  Tbe  cud  de  lYhnoq.  whidt  snppUea  tte 
two  canab  mentioned,  contributes  to  tbe  «nls>«ivp|y  aC  Msis 
as  well  aa  to  its  transport  facilities. 

•TbeH  gsfdens  an  the  propeny  efthe  HaM^  the  acbar  mbb 
meadonsdbsiag  tbs  pwpwty  et  the  1 
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from  the  ttnxco  iloos  the  Place  de  k  Concorde  tlio  eye  tkke*  in 
the  Place  and  the  Avcnueof  the  Champa  £lyaCes.  The  gardeni 
of  the  Luieinbottig,'  plaooed  by  S.  IMtrosM  (17th  ocDtmy) 
and  iltuatcd  in  front  of  the  palace  occupied  by  the  scDate,  are 
about  the  tame  size  as  tfaoee  of  the  Ttoileries;  with  less  TCKulan'ty 
of  form  they  present  greater  variety  of  appearance.  In  the  line 
of  the  main  enuance  extends  the  beautiful  Observatory  Walk, 
tcrmtoatiag  In  the  monumental  founiain  mentioned  above. 
Beiida  theae  gardens  bdd  out  In  the  French  taste,  with  atnjgbt 
valLs  and  regular  beds,  there  are  levenl  in  what  the  French 
designate  the  £n|^ish  style.  The  finest  and  most  catcnsive  of 
these,  the  Bottes-Chaumont  Gardens,  ip  the  north-east  of  the 
aty,  occupy  57  aciet  <4  very  irregular  ground,  which  up  to  1866 
was  occapied  by  plaster-qaarries,  SmekOna  aod  bdck  works. 
The  "  butles  "  or  knolls  are  now  covered  with  turf.  Bowers  and 
shrubbery.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  varying  relief  of 
the  aito  to  form  a  fine  lake  and  a  cascade  with  pictumque 
racks.  The  Montsouiis  Park,  In  the  south  of  the  dty,  38  acres 
io  extent,  abo  consists  of  broken  ground;  In  the  middle  standi 
the  meteorological  observatoiy,  buHt  after  the  model  of  the 
Tnoisian  paUce  of  Bardo,  and  it  ahM>  contains  a  monument  In 
memory  of  the  Flatters  expedition  to  the  Sahara  in  iSSi.  The 
small  Monceau  Park,  in  the  aiislocratic  quarter  to  the  north  of 
the  Boulevard  Uaussmaiui,  is  a  portion  of  the  old  park  belongtiig 
to  King  Louis  Philippe,  and  contains  monuments  to  Chc^in, 
Gounod,  Gny  de  Maupassant  and  others. 

The  Jardin  des  PUntes*  (founded  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
century),  about  58  acres  in  Htent.  combines  both  styles.  Its  museum 
of  natural  hinory  (1793},  with  its  zoological  gardens,  Its  hothouses 
and  greenhouses,  its  nursery  and  naturalixation  gardens,  its  museums 
ol  zookisr.  anatomy,  anthropotoey,  botany,  mineralogy  and  geology, 
its  laboratories,  and  its  courses  lectures  by  the  most  distinguished 
processors  in  all  branches  of  natural  sctence,  make  itaoinstilutioD  of 
universally  acknowledged  embiCDce. 

Other  open  spaces  wonhy  of  mention  ara  the  Champs  Elysies 
(west  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde),  begun  at  the  end  at  the  17th 
century  but  only  established  in  their  pment  form  since  1858;  the 
TrocaiHro  Park,  laid  out  for  tbe  cxhibirion  of  1S78,  with  its  takes, 
cascade  and  aquarium;  the  Chamo^de  Mars  (bid  out  about  1770 
as  a  manceuvnnE  ground  for  the  ^cole  Militaire).  containing  the 
EiRel  Tower  (o.v  ] .  the  gardens  of  tbe  Palais  Royal,  surrounded  by 
Esllerics;  and  the  Ranelagh  in  Passy. 

Tbe  Bais  de  Boulogne  and  Bois  de  Vinceiuies  utuated  outside  the 
fortifications  are  on  a  far  brger  scale  than  the  parks  within  them. 
The  Btria  de  Boulogne,  commonly  cajled  the  Bois."  is  reached 
by  the  wide  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elvi^  as  far  as  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  and  thence  byihe  avenue  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  or  that 
of  the  Grande  Arm(!«.  The  first  of  these,  with  its  ride  walks  for  foot 

fissrngcrs  and  equestrians,  srass-plots,  flower-beds  and  elecint 
ulldings.  affords  a  wide  prospect  over  the  Bots  and  the  hills  of  St 
Ooud  and  Mont  Valirien.  The  B«ns  de  Boulogne  covers  an  area 
of  3100  acres,  is  occupied  by  turf,  clumps  of  trees,  sheets  of  water  or 
running  streams.  Here  are  the  two  race-courses  of  Longchamp 
(flat  races)  and  Aateuil  (steeplechases),  the  park  of  the  small  chftteau 
til  Bagatelle,  1777,  the  grounds  of  the  Polo  Club  and  the  Racing 
Club  and  the  gardens  of  the  Acclimatization  Society,  which,  with 
their  mcdageries,  conservatories  and  aouarium,  arc  largely  visited 
by  pleasure-seekers.  Trees  for  the  public  parks  and  squares  are 
grown  in  the  municipal  nurseries  situated  on  the  south  border  of  the 
liois.  On  the  east  it  is  adjoined  by  the  Park  of  La  Muette,  with  the 
old  royal  chateau.  The  Bois  de  Vincennes  (see  Vincennes)  is 
3300  acres  iu  area  and  is  rimilarly  adwned  with  streams,  lakes  and 
cascades 

CAarcAcf.— Tbe  tnost  Important  chttrch  Io  Patis  Is  the 
dtbedial  of  Notre>I>UM,  founded  In  1163,  completed  about 
I94D.  H«asuting  139yds.  In  knttfaud  5a  yds.  In  Imnhh,  the 
church  con^ts  of  a  ^ofr  and  apse, «  diort  transept,  and  a  nave 
with  double  aisles  which  are  continued  round  the  choir  and  are 
fiuked  by  square  chapels  added  after  the  completion  of  the  rest 
of  the  church  The  central  qwre,  r48  ft.  In  height,  was  erected  in 
the  course  of  a  restoration  carried  out  between  1846  and  1879 
under  the  direction  of  Viollet  I«  Due  Two,  mas^ve  square 
towen  crown  the  principal  facade.  lis  three  doors  are  decorated 
with  fine  early  Gothic  carving  and  surmounted  by  a  row  of 
flgores  representing  twenty-eight  kiogi  of  Israel  and  Judab. 
Above  the  central  door  is  a  rose  window,  above  which  is  a  third 
stofcy  fflnsisting  of  a  graceful  gallery «f  pointed  arches  sor^Miled 

■These  nidens  era  tbe  pnmrty  of  tbe  sutc.  the  other  areas 
MidDMdhehig  the  propetty  nf  dw  town. 


on  slender  columns.  The  transept  has  two  facades,  also  richly 

decorated,  with  chiselled  work  and  containing  rose  windows. 
Of  the  elaborate  decoration  of  the  interior  all  that  is  medieval 
a  a  part  of  the  screen  of  the  choir  (the  first  half  of  the  14th 
century),  with  sculptures  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  the  stained  glass  of  the  rose  windows  (13th  oentuiy). 
The  woodwork  in  the  choir  (early  iSth  century),  and  a  marble 
group  called  the  "Vow  of  Louis  Xlll."  (17th  century)  by 
Couston  and  Coysevox,  are  other  noticeable  works  of  art.  The 
church  possesses  the  Crown  of  Thorns  and  a  fragment  ol  the 
Cross,  which  attract  numerous  pilgrims. 

I'uris  iz,  poor  in  Romaru^qiH^  artliitcctutc,  which  is  represented 
chifi!;,*  in  ihc  navf  mi'i  [r.iiiM'pt  of  St  Gorm.iin-dfs-Pr^s,  the  thoir 
of  which  is  Goihic  in  lendtncy.  The  church,  which  once  belonged 
to  the  celfbrati'd  ;iblxy  of  St  Germain  (oundi^d  in  the  6th  cfniury, 
oOniains  fine  modern  lrcw:oes  by  Hippolyle  Fijndrin.  The  Transi- 
tion style  is  also  exemplified  in  S[  Picrre-dc-Munlniartre  (nth 
century).  Besides  the  cathedral  there  arc  several  churches  ol  the 
Coihic  period,  the  nio5l  important  being  Si  JuUen  le-l'auvre.  now 
ser\-ing  as  a  Greek  church,  which  is  contemporary'  v.iih  Notre- 
Dame;  St  Gerraain-rAuxerrois  (i3ih  to  I6ih  ciiuuiics).  whose 
projecling  porch  is  a  graceful  work  of  1435;  St  Sil'wriii  Iniainly  ol 
the  13th  and  lOth  centuries);  St  Gcr\'jis.  largely  in  the  Flamboyant 
Ctiihic  style  with  an  interesting  facade  by  S,  Debrosse  in  ihe  clas.-iral 
Bwniier :  and  St  Mcnj-  (1530-1612).  almost  wholly  Gothic  in  archi- 
tecture. St  Gcrvais,  bt  Merry  and  St  Germain  all  contaia  1  ~ 
works  of  art,  the  stained  glssa  of  the  two  former  ' 
notewoicby. 

St  Etieime-di^hfoat  combines  the  Cothk  and  Renaiasann  styles 
In  its  nave  and  transept,  while  its  choir  is  of  Gothic,  its  fapule  of 
pure  Renaissance  aichitecture.  In  the  interior,  one  of  tbe  moat 
beautiful  in  the  city,  there  is  a  fine  rood-loft  (I6ot><i6oa)  by  Piem 
Biard  and  a  splendid  collection  of  stained  windows  the  i6(h  and 
early  t7th  centuries;  a  chapel  contains  port  of  the  sarcophagus 
of  Ste  Genevieve,  which  is  the  object  ol  a  pilgrimagv,  St  Eustacbe 
(153^.  1650),  though  its  coostractiea  dtqvUys  many  Gothic 
characteristics,  belong*  srbolly,  wiib  the  exception  of  a  Chastcal 
(a^de  of  the  18th  century,  to  tbe  Retwisssnce  period,  being  naiqae 
in  this  I  aspect  among  tbe  more  importani  of  French  ehaithe^  The 
church  omtahiB  the  sarcophagus  and  statue  (by  A.  CoyKvoai)  of 
Colbert  and  the  tombs  of  other  eminent  men. 

Of  churdm  in  the  CU»oal  style  the  priadpal  ate  St  Sulpict 
(1655-1777),  almort  equalling  No(re-Dam«  in  dimetwians  nod  po» 
sesMiig  a  facade  by  I.  N.  Servnndoni  tanking  among  the  finest  of 
Its  penod ;  St  Roch  (1651-1740),  wbicb  cootauis  numerous  works  of 
art  of  the  iTlh  and  i8ih  centuries:  S<  Paul-Sc  Louis  <i6a7-'i64t); 
and  the  cburch  (1648-1669)  of  the  former  nunnnv  of  VaJ-de-<ir»ce 
(now  a  military  bosMal  sad  medical  school),  wMdi  hasa  dome  buHt 
after  (ho  m<KM  ol^  Pew^  at  Hornet  AM  them  tbanlwa  mv  hi 

the  old  city.  ■  .     I    ■  ,-. 

Of  the  churches  of  th»  iQtli  CcnttRy,  the  roost  nnu4cBhle  Is  th^ 
of  the  Sacrd  Cmur.aa  haportam  resort  of  pilgrims,  bqp»t  in  iSTA 
ard  overkuklnjr  Paris  (ram  the  hcighm  of  MontitMrtre.  The  SSM 
Cti  ur  isin  the  RomaneewiaayliibM  is  surmounted  bya  ByeaailAa 
drime  behind  wUcb  rbaaaiNty  w^y.  The  bell  presented  by  lU 
dioceses  of  Savoy  and  IcMM  Sevoyarde    weighs  betweci 

17  and  tS  tone.  Of  tte'MlHPWxIMchuitbei  theAdettlatlM 
Madddne,  bnOt  mtiter  NwMwI.  by  PlemVlgMH  wtbtfnmdii^ 
tionsofachurcbof  ibeinhceniflfyandmaMdfn'tSiu.  It  wot 
bitended  by  the  emperor  as  a  "  temple  of  sloty  "  and  is  boilt  on 
IIh!  ttras  of  a  Roman  temple  with  s  tine  colonnade  surrounding  it. 
The  Interior,  conwsting  OC  a  dngle  nave  bordered  t>y  chapels  and 
roofed  with  cupolas,  Is  decorated  with  sculptures  and  painting  by 
eminent  modem  artists.  Notre- Dame-de-Lorette  (1821-1836)  and 
St  Vincent -de- Paul  (i8a4-l844)  ate  in  the  style  of  early  Christian 
basilicas.  Both  contain  good  frescoes,  the  fricic  of  tne  nave  in 
St  Vinccni-dc-Paul  being  an  elaborate  work  Hippolyte  Ftandrin. 
Ste  Cioiilde.  the  most  important  representation  of  modern  Gothic 
in  Paris,  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  century.  St  Augustin  and 
La  TrinM  in  the  Renaissance  style  were  both  built  between  i860 
and  1870-  With  the  exception  of  Ste  Clotilde  in  the  St  Germain 
quarter  TnrI       M.idclcine,  the  mryJern  chuicbcs  above  mentioned 

arc  all       : ...  I.  '  ■  I.  TTi  rui.jrtcrs  of  I',lri5.  '    '  ' !''  , 

Cmi  Buiidings.~~Tht  molt  important  of  the  dWl  buildings 
of  Paris  is  the  palace  of  the  Louvre  (Lupara),  the  sooth  frMU 
Of  Which  extends  along  the  Seine  for  about  half  a  mOe.  It  owes 
iu  origin  to  Philip  Augustus;  who  erected  a  huge  keep  defended 
by  a  rectangle  of  fortifications  in  what  is  now  the  south-west 
comer  of  Ihe  quadrangle,  where  its  plan  is  traced  on  tbe  pave- 
ment. The  fortress  was  demolished  by  Francis  I  and  under 
iJtat  monarch  and  his  successors  Pierre  Lescot  bmtt  the  portions 
of  the  wings  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  courtyard,  which  rank 
among  tbe  finest  cnnpIesttfRenaisianceud^tecture.  Tbeml 
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ti|*«lKtpth<«  of  llw  Gnodt  Gthnt  and  >l  ri^  lai^  to  It  Xhe 
Ih^Mw  Uciuy  c«Btunin|:  Ow  Apollo  gtOery,  i^iicli  were 
%NG(«lw  Ikl  rim  boot  CitWrioe  (k  Media  and  Henry  IV. 
W  iImIt  MVUllfll^t  <ui  tht  nonh  is  occupied  by  the  minbiry 
«l  (iMncfi  TtMkbtory  ct  tht  (wlice  of  ihe  Tuileries  {so  aiUcd 
(n  »IU.wn  to  ihc  til*  kibts  wUcb  occupied  its  site)  is  inUnuldy 
t^nwievtcJ  »ilh  »h»t  of  tbe  Louvre,  its  origin  being  due  to 
UlMiiMdtM«tki«kdB«0  IV.  The  lallct  buill  the  wiiig, 
tvtwult  Maicr  M^mInA  JIL,  nbkh  united  i<  v-ilh  the  Granile 
IIm  mil  ^iiiwlTi^  wing  on  the  oorlh  aide  dating  from 
dl  «(  Um  l«tb  century.  He  p«lacc  itad[  was 
CWWM**'*  ill  )87'>  Willi  the  encptlon  of  the 
M  ibc  loulh  (Pavilion  dc  Flam);  Otfy  tfcc 
jjMvitloo  (Pavilion  dc  Marsui,  nowoeo^ied 
f  jirnntfiT  uts)  was  rebuilt. 

t  M  th*  Louvre  h  the  Pakii  de  Justice  (law 
_  Umo  nf  btiildinn  coveriof  the  mater  part 
.JcolbtwtMof  theBoulevaiddu  Pabiia.  During 
Bcfiod  ihe  mic  wa>  occufMcd  by  a  citadd  which 

„_w™   ■  of  ibe  Merovingian  kings  and  afterwwd*  of  the 

.aiwitait  kfa^  In  tlw  talta  and  1  jth  ccmurics  it  waa  altered  and 
««knm|  by  Iha  iMUr.  and  during  |ui<  <i  thai  period  wa*  aba 
oKVpM  by  tbc  oafimieiK  of  P^i  lu  liii.ti  li  was  entirely  made 
WW  MkN' Cfevw*  V.  In  1618.  [737  jntl  1776  the  building  was 
MMii  W'"'^  P'^"'  part  the  outoMne 

tf  •lyMHBtfe  rMonitmction  \x^un  in  1S40.  In  the  interior  the 
•Miy  mntltval  renuim  arc  the  Saimc-Chapetle,  the  Conciergcric, 
•II  k<l>l  ["iwn  wlirrc  M.irie  Anioincllc  ,-ind  other  illustriiius  vicllins 
ti|  the  Kctoliitiun  u-erc  conriiiirU,  and  tome  halls  3nd  kifihens  uF 
ill*  I  iih  cKotury-  All  these  are  on  tlie  grojnd  floor.  .1  portion  of 
•hkh  1*  aMignM  to  tha  police.  The  courts,  which  include  the  Cuur 
,(,■  i  MiMilan,  the  Mprem  tribunal  in  France,  the  Court  ol  ApiM;il 
•ltd  ihc  Court  of  Fint  InMancc,  are  on  the  first  floor,  the  chief 
iMlur*  ol  which  is  the  line  Salle  des  hnjui,  the  «uccesaor  of 
tlHf  tirand'  SalL-.  a  hall  originally  buUt  by  Philip  the  Fair  and  rcbaiU 
alier  ire*  in  i6i8  and  1871.  The  Sainte-CbapeUe,  one  of  the  maal 
iwriirl  specimens  of  Colbic  art,  was  crecMd  Iron  1345  to  1248  by 
M  as  a  shrine  for  the  crown  of  tboms  and  other  relics  now  at 
rDame,  and  was  reatored  in  the  t9b.Ctatiuv.  It  comprises 
_  „  -rr  portion  tor  the  use  of  the  aerwaata  and  ictunen  and  the 
upper  portion  or  royal  chapel,  the  latter  richly  decorated  and  Iqtbted 
by  lofty  windows  set  close  together  and  6IW  with  beautiful  stained 

JUh.  The  Palais  de  luslke  present*  towards  the  west  a  Creek 
(yule  by  J.  L.  Due  (d.  1879),  which  is  reckoned  among  Ihe  finest 
•vliicvcments  of  modem  art.  The  facade  towards  the  Seine  embodies 
l«iur  towers  which  date  in  parta  from  ibe  reconiiaiction  under  the 
CApetian  dynaaty.  That  at  the  cast  angle  (the  Tour  de  rHortoge} 
coataim  a  dock  of  im.  aaid  10  lie  the  oldcsi  public  clock  in  France. 
A  handsome  iron  raiTing  o(  1787  separates  the  courtyard  on  the  cast 
lidi-  Ironl  the  UoTllfValJ tin  P.iliis. 

Al-out  a  liujnir  of  a  milt  lomh  if  the  Pabis  de  Justice  adjoining 
(he  JaiUin  tit  Cluay  lica  the  H&it.\  dc  Cluny,  acquired  in  18^3  by  the 
antiquarian  A.  du  Sonuncranl  as  a  reputitorv  (ur  his  cutlections  and 
now  belonging  to  we  Male.  It  is  a  graceful  and  atli-prcwned 
buildinc  in  late  Gothic  style  disiinKuiihctI  for  the  beautiful  carving 
of  the  dtujrt,  dormer  windows  jnd  ojii'n-warkporanct.  Tiic  ni.in-inn. 
which  contains  a  rich  Goiinc  (1ij|b.I,  was  erected  at  tlie  i  nr)  of  ihe 
ISth  century  by  Jacques,  d'Amlxjiic,  abbot  of  Cluny.  It  stands  on 
the  lite  of  a  Rnman  palace  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  emperor 
Constantius  Chlotus  (d.  306),  and  ruins  of  the  baths  are  tttU  to  be 
seen  adjoining  it. 

The  other  rivU  bnikliogi  of  Paris  are  Inferior  in  interest  and 
attraction.  The  HOtd  des  invalidea  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine 
opposite  the  Champs  Elysfcs  date*  from  ibe  reign  of  Louis  XIV.; 
1^  whom  it  was  founded  a*  a  retreat  for  wounded  and  infirm  sold'icn. 
ha  Josaaleaart  tew  in  number,  and  the  building  also  serves  as  hcad- 
quartefsof  the  miliu.ry  goveraor  of  Paris.  A gardcnand a  spacious 
esplanade  ctietcbiiv  In  the  ^uai  d'Orsay  precede  (be  north  lofade: 
the  cnirancC  lo  tbu  opens  into  the  Cour  d'Honneur,  a  courtyard 
enclosed  by  a  moat  above  which  is  a  battery  of  cannon  used  for 
salutes  on  hnportanl  occationa.  On  either  side  of  thr  Cour 
d'Honnctir  lie  the  ntiseums  of  miliiary  hiMory  and  ol  ar[illi,r>' 
(■[capons  and  armour).  The  parish  church  of  St  Loui.i,  dfcoiaii-d 
With  flag*  capiurod  in  the  war?  of  the  Second  Empire,  closes  the  south 
^1^^  ibf  0"ir  d'llonncar.  while  behind  all  /ise«  B  inanii6een! 

Jome  'lii'llerin,;  an.iiticr  church    the  EgUse  TOyal*,  built 
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\ul[,(irr  ,irid  Mir.iU-.iu  were  the  firet  to  be  entombed  lo  tbaha 
:is  11  ilu.T  cini.:  10  b,^  called.    Reconsecrated  and  risrr^ 
iiwri:  than  once  during  the  lotb  century,  the  building  finaDy  ret 
iis  prnent  name  in  1885,  when  Victor  Hugo  was  buried  tfitit.  ... 
■'anthtot  »  an  Imposing  domed  building  in  the  form  of  a  Cteck 
cross.   The  tympanum  above  the  puriico  by  Divitl  d'Anms  and, 
in  the  interiw,  paintings  of  the  life  ol  Ste  Cencvic\'c  by  Puvii  de 
Chavannes  are  features  of  its  artistic  decoration- 
Various  public  bodies  occupy  mansions  and  pabces  Luift  uoder 
the  ancient  rigime.  The  Palais  Rov.tI,  built  bv  Kn  h(licu  about  iftto 
nnd  .ifterwards  inhabited  by  Anne  of  Au-.rt.i',  ihe  resent  Ph.Up  U. 
of  Orleans  and  Philippe  Egaliti,  is  now  onupicd  by  ihc  Couod 
of  Suie  and  the  Tbtatre  Francak.  The  Pal 
■tandaon  the nteof  a  mansion betongiiig  to  Duke  i' rancii  d  Lai». 
boun,  whidi  was  rebuilt  by  Marie  deMedtci,  v.  ife  ol  Henry  IV. 
aiui&ect,  Sekraton  DebroaK,  was  ordered  to  uke  the  Pitti  RdB 
at  Ffarenot  as  bia  modd^ut  notwithstanding  the  general  pli^H 
the  building  is  French.  The  aouth  fa^e  facing  the  LuumbaaV 
gaiden  was  rebuilt  in  the  original  style  under  Louis  PhiUppe.  TH 
residcrice  of  various  royal  personage*  during  tbc  I7_th  aod  18th 
centuries,  the  Luxembourg  became  during  the  revolutionary  period 
the  palace  of  the  Directory  and  later  of  the  Consulate.    In  il« 
tolb  century  it  was  occupied  by  the  senate  of  Napoleoa  L,  by  0* 
chamber  of  peers  under  Louis  Philippe,  by  the  scrute  under  fiarro- 
leon  III.,  and  since  1879  by  the  republican  senate.  Tbettei^^ 
of  deputies  meets  In  the  Patiis  Bourbon,  built  in  the  l8V  t^^^H 
for  members  of  Ihe  Bourbon-Cond£  family.  The  fa^de,  WUduHH 
the  Pont  dcla  Concorde,  is  in  the  style  of  an  ancient  temple  and 
from  the  early  yiari  of  the  igih  century,  when  the  lorp"  legi'bii/ 
lietd  their  biuiiigs  in  the  building,    llie  Palais  di-  rtly<«.  the 
residence  of  the  president  ol  the  republic,  was  buiit  in  171B  for 
Louis  d'Auverj-ne,  count  of  Evrcuji.  and  was  afterward*  ac 
bv  Madame  de  Pompadour;  during  the  19th  century  Napotc 
Napoleon  [II..  and  other  illustrious  persons  resided  there, 
building  has  been  often  altered  and  enlarged.    The  bfttetd 
ti8?3-i88i),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  opposite  tbc 
Cite,  stands  on  the  ute  of  a  to«m  hall  built  from  1535  to  16; 
en|ai(e(ltniwdi  1840.  and  destroyed  by  the  ComiiTimi'^tt  in  t^^H 
It  la  an  iMttn.bttllaing  in  the  French  Renaissance  m-.U-,  ihr  ij^l 
fa^Cade'WWI  (fi  Uatuary,  (Hiasiers,  high-pitched  f"'!'  an.i  tJorSI^ 
windows  being  specially  elaborate.  TTie  interior  has.  Imn  dccoraM 
by  many  prominent  artists. 

Certain  of  the  schools  and  maseumi  of  pjtis  occupy  bi>n,Jinf»  ^ 
architectural  interest.    The  Conservatoire  dt^  Arii  c(  MCT'crs,  a 
technical  school  and  museum  of  machinery,  &c..  (jur.  l,  ,1  by  tte 
cnginccf  Vaucanson  in  1775,  is  established  in  ibc  old  Ouniac  ptu^ 
of  M  Martin -des-Champs,  enlarged  in  the  loih  century.  Tb^^Hl 
fectory  is  a  fine  hall  of  the  13th  century ;  the  church  with  an  ini^^H 
ing  choir  in  (he  Traniiiion  style  dates  from  the  Iiih  to  ibe^^H 
centuries.  The  Musfe  Camavalet  was  buiii  in  tbc  i6tb  ceatul^^l 
FranfcM*  de  Kemeveiioy,  whence  its  present  name,  and  c^^^^l 
in  1660;  Mme  de  Sfvignf  afterwards  resided  there.    The  ^^^H 
archive!  arc  stored  in  the  HOiel  5x]ubisc.  a  mansion  of  the  cnHyMV 
century  with  I9ih-ccniury  ad.iiiiuTis,  standing  on  the  liie  ol  a  bow 
built  by  Olivier  de  Cli^n  in  1370.    It  was  afterwaids  added  M 
by  the  family  of  Guise  and  rebuilt  by  Francois  de  Rohan,  dutoel 
S-^ubi^-,   TNo  palace  of  Cardinal  Maiario,  aogneAted  in  modus 
iimt-s.  (cntaiiis  the  Bibiiothique  Nattonalc.    The   Palaim  ^ 
I'lnsiitut.  fomieily  the  College  Maiarln,  dale*  from  the  lutJ^B 
of  the  I7ih  cvntury;  it  b  the  scat  of  ibe  academics  (onMi^^H 
Arailcmy  of  Meditine,  which  occupM«  a  itwdeni  building  clne^^^H 
Kcole  dcs  Beaux-.'\rtf>)  and  of  the  Bureau  dcs  Longitudes,  ibe^^H 
national  astronomical  ci-mni-il.    The  Military  Sfliool  overto^^H 
the  Champ  de  Mars  is  a  hue  ln.ildinH  of  the  iSlh  century.  TKk^^H 
Sorbonnc  buildings  date  from  the  Liti  r  years  uJ  the  igtli 
with  the  exception  of  tlw  church,  whiih  belonged  to  the  OS. 
reconstructed  by  Richelieu.  The  astronomical  obser»al«ny,  1 
the  centre  of  which  runs  the  meridian  of  Paris.  Is  ■  ^Hn^^H 
enuiuped  building  erected  u(ider  Louis  XI V..  according  Totw4^^^| 
of  Claude  Perraiili.   The  Ecolc  dcs  Beaux-Arts  (lacing  tin  £^^H 
on  (hp  left  bank  of  the  Seine),  with  iu  it^tc-icsiulg  collect ioasToSI^P 
"  Auffliato  .tgnwi.  Md  comprises  the^ria 
H&id  Chlmay.    h  was  ereMe^1idlfe'^W>'lPn38  and  a.j<'td  •« 
larer.    TV  moK  striking  fkhtwc  li  Wt  tifUt  of  the  pr^icnl 
building  designed  by  F.  L.  J.  Dub«&  The  courtyard  coniAitH  pMt 
ol  the  fapdc  of  the  Norman  cbitcau  of  l^illon  (i6th  a 

»hich  was  destroyed  at  the  Revolution,  and  the  ponal  of  tlie  1  

ol  Anct  (erected  liy  Philibert  Delorme  in  1548)  has  heeti  ad 
as  one  ol  the  entrance*.  The  Grand  Palaii  des  Bcaus-Aru, 
horte-shows,  &c..  as  well  a*  annual  cxbibitions  of 
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Both  buildiop  itutd  dow  to  the  north  end  of  tbe  Font 
■ndre  III. 

Th*  Boune,  built  in  hniutlon  of  knandentteBiple.datea  from  the 
finrt  half  of  the  19th  century;  the  Tribunal  m  Commem  and 
eb«  Poltia  du  TrocwMro,  built  for  tbe  exhitHtion  of  187^  are  both 
impoairiE  buUdInn  of  the  latter  half  of  that  pcflodi  to  nfeh  alw 
btJons*  the  Hfitd  dea  Rictea  et  TtUgaphn. 

AauMV  the  aunieRMa  UMnric  manriini.  of  hih  •  fcw  demand 
•pcciaJ  RNntion.  The  B»called  Maiabn  de  Fnocon  L  (on  the 
Coura  la  Heine  overiooking  the.Sein^  i*  «  amall  out  besutUully 
deooiated  building  erected  at  Moret  in  1537  and  le-eiected  in  Pan* 
in  183A.  In  the  St  Cervaia  quartn  are  the  HAtel  de  Beuivab  of 
the  Utter  half  of  the  i7>h  century  and  the  HAtd  I  ■mo^aoo.  bailt 
after  1580  for  Diaiw  de  France  ducboM  of  AngoulCaw^  both  of  which 
have  handwmc  courtyards;  in  the  msk  quarter  b  the  HAtd  de 
Sens,  of  the  15th  century,  rendence  of  tM  archbidiops  of  Sena, 
wttoM  praviocc  .then  iacluded  the  dioecae  of  Paria.  The  HAtd 
Launbert  on  the  lie  St  Louia,  buQt  by  L.  Levau  im  the  17th  century 
for  Nicbolu  Lambert  and  afterwarda  inhabited  by  Mnie  du 
Ciittclet  and  Voltatie  And  Ceorn  Sand,  haa  a  magnibcent  ataircaie 
arid  many  worki  o(  art.  The  H&tel  de  Sully,  buiTt  for  the  dulce  of 
Sully  (mm  i£34  to  163Q,  ia  in  the  RueSt  AntoineandhaaaA  inteicat- 
inacourtyatd.  Oftbe6nenianaioaof thcdukeaof Buigundytbeonly 
reuc  is  a  tower  of  the  eariy  15th  century  built  by  Jcvn  Sana  Peui. 

Thealrtf,  ffe.—Oi  the  thcatrea  of  Paris  foui — the  Opdta,  tbe 
Optra-Comique,  tbe  ThfiStre  Fran^b  and  the  Odfen— receive 
atate  subventions,  amountiaK  in  all  to  Istjaoo  per  annum.  The 
Op6ra  (entitled  tbe  National  Academy  of  Muiic}  wa*  originally 
founded  in  1671  by  nrrre  Pcrrin,  from  whom  the  management  was 
taken  over  by  J.  B.  Lully.  After  several  changes  of  locale,  it  was 
eventually  transferred  from  tbe  Rue  Le  Petetler  to  thu  present  opera- 
bouae.  The  buildine,  which  coven  2|  aoraa,  la  one  of  the  Aneri 
theatres  in  the  wotld.  The  proccM  of  erection,  directed  by  Charles 
Camiert  lasted  from  1861  to  1875  and  coat  nearly  i}  million  iterling. 
The  front  is  decorated  on  the  sround  storey  with  altegorical  uroupa 
(Music  by  CuillauRie;  Lyrical  i^tetiy  by  Jouffr^;  Lyrical  Drama 
by  Penwid;  and  Dancnig  by  Carpeaux)  and  altegixical  statues. 
&innounttnK  ita  aariea  are  huge  gilded  erotips  rcprctKnling  music 
Mnd  poetry,  nnd  above  it  appears  tiic  dome  wliicli  covera  the 
•uditorium.  Behind  that  rises  the  vast  pediment  abov«  the  sta^ 
decorated  at  the  corners  with  Pcgasi  by  Lcqucsnc-  On  the  summit 
of  tha  pediment  an  Apollo,  raising  alolT'tiis  lyre,  is  seen  against  tbe 
■kr.  The  interior  is  decorated  tliroughout  with  manivc  K'''ii"Sp 
f|ai^)oyant  scroll- work^uatues,  paintings,  &.c.  Tiic grand  vi.stihule, 
mh  atatlMa  of  Lully,  Ramcau,  Gliick  and  Mandirl,  llu' grand  ^l.iir- 
dU^  'lM  aivWiifb3Vt''d^corridarkadins  to  tU- foyer,  and  the  fnyrr 
cr  CfiM4dam  Itself  it*  espedidly  notewortfiy.  1  he  last  i$  a 
majestic  apartment  with  a  ceiling  dccoraird  with  line  painting 
by  I'aul  tl.iiidry.  The  auditorium  is  seated  for  3156;  its  ceiling  1* 
painLcil  by  J.  K.  Lciifpvcii.  Behind  the  stage  is  the  /oyer  de  la 
d-imr  i)r  Krcon  rraini  (or  tlie  ballet,  adorned  with  lar^gc  nllegorical 
panel';  and  jujtlrail^  ol  ihe  nmst  tTnirii'n(  d.inseuses. 

1  he  '1  liiL'.Ure  |-iJii^::is  or  Comi'die  Kr.iiii;jiae  was  formed  in  1681 
under  Ihe  Liner  name  liy  [hf  uiiiiin  of  Moli^re's  company  with  Iwo 
oilier  iheatriial  coiiiiMiiies  of  the  time.  The  name  ThiVitre 
Fr,in^;^i'i  dale=  from  1791,  when  part  of  Ihc  comfiany  headerl  by 
the  tragedian  Talma  migrated  10  the  south-west  wing  of  the  t'.ilaia 
Royal,  which  the  company,  reunified  in  1799,  has  f^inre  wciipled. 
Both  the  Thtattc  Francis  and  the  leaj  irrtporwnt  OiU-".i.  .1  injiliJing 
of  1783  twice  rebuilt,  close  to  the  Luxembourg  gardui.  r.  im  ■-.•nt 
the  works  of  the  classical  dramatists  and  mixlern  drarn,i~  I" Ah  i.  <g[c 
and  comic.    The  Opira-Comiquc  founded  in  the  i  irlv  1  on- 

tury,  occupies  a  building  in  the  Boulevard  dts  Italiens  ret  onstruttcd 
aftera  firein  1S87.  Serwus a» wiUmJitpttSpetfit performed. there. 

Other  theatres  well  known  and  lovMnnlMMWe  tbe  Cynmaait 
(chiefly  comedy),  the  Vaudeville  and  the  PdWSI'MartIn  laerious 
drama  and  comedy),  tbe  VariMs  Xltd  tfa«  FiSim  "RacflS'  Ifiopt  uifi 
vBUdevnte} ;  and  tne  theatiea  named  after  afMl'iRanM(ed  b^SUah 
Bernhardt  and  Rdiane,  the  Tb^itre  Antoiiw,  tbe  GaliC  and  the 
Ambigu  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  finest  concerts  In  Paris  are 
those  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  ct  dc  D&Iamation  (Kuc  du 
Faubourg  Poissonnijiiv),  while  the  Concerts  Lamourcuxand  the 


bUla,  M/tr 
abounds. 

Paris  Is  the  chief  centre  for  sport  In  France,  and  the  principal 
•ocietics  for  the  encotn^gement  ol  sport  have  their  headquarters  in 
the  city.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  SoeUU  d  entonrap- 
HUM  pow  tanUuonHH  4et  men  tt*  cftdtaw  «b  F^miea  (asaociated 
With  the  Jockey  Club),  which  is  the  chief  authority  in  the  eountty 
Bi  regard*  racing,  and  the  Union  dii  sofUUt  tran^im  dr  t^ts 
ttUSiqua,  which  comprise*  committees  fiw  the  organtsitlon  of 
athledca,  football,  lawn  tennis  and  amateur  sport  generally.  The 
JZui'ni  ClN^  d(  Pranu,  the  Slade  franMti  and  the'&ftM»  aAUUirut 
in  premitr  tarondiuanent  are  the  chief  Parisian  athletic  clufea. 
Race  meetings  are  held  at  Longchamp  and  Auteuil  in  the  Bot*  tie 
Boulogne,  and  at  ChantDly.  Vlncennei,  St  Cloud,  St  Oueo,  Maiions- 
Lafittt  and  other  ptacea  hi  tha  vtriiAy. 

.  jr«MMr--figw  (rf  tfat  m*  inpDOaik  aMBMM  af  Mi  nqnin 


painters  and  sculptors  acquimS  by  the  state.  They  remain  .  .. 
lor  ten  years  after  the  death  of  the  artists,  that  the  finest  may  I 


nnlice.  The  richest  and  nr-^t  celebrated  occupies  the  Louvrft. 
On  rlie  ground  H'"jr  .in-  iiijsj.urn^;  ([)  ol  ancient  sculpture,  containing 
tudi  tiLa:,iire!  .13  ihc-  \  e^ul^  <A  Milo,  the  Pallas  of  Velletri  (the  moat 
beautiful  of  all  staluta  'A  Minerva),  llic  C"!o5f.d  grouji  of  thcTibcT, 
discovered  at  Rome  in  itie  141I1  eeniury.  ^ic:  {;)  of  Medieval  and 
Renaisaance  sculpime,  eompri-ing  nork.s  of  Michclaneelo,  Jean 
Coujon,  Cermain  i'ilon,  &c.,  and  rooms  devoted  to  early  Christian 
antiquilin  and  works  by  the  Delia  Robbia  and  their  school;  (j)  o( 
modcra  Freoch aculpturciWidi  wo(ksb]r  PuECt.thc  brothers  Constou 
CoyKvox,  Cbaude,!  Houdin.  Rude,  Davul  of  Angers.  Carpeaua, 
Sk.;  U)  vt^Bgyptmt  aculptnre  M  inKtipdoas;  (9  oi  wtauiti*! 
from  Ammai  rue«IiK.<rbaNiic«  aodtothae  |)aru,a(  Aattf  (A)  ff 

engravingB.   <-  -    —- — ——J 

On  the  firat  floor  are  (1)  the  iwcturt  gaOflrfci'rfch  tt^waifapfiBlhe 
Italian  pamtOT,  wpeciaUy  of  i^oardii d* yfmf&lfMiv}^ Ifaa* 
Livi).  Raphad,  Hiian  and  Paolo  Veranese;  a  fba  Span&h  tnaatVf 
M  urillo  is  best  represented ;  and  there  are  numerous  works  by  RubtNL 
Van  Dycfc  and  Tcniers,  and  by  Rembrandt  and  Holbein.  TBe 
examples  of  French  art  form  about  one-third  of  the  coileciton,  and 
ineludc  (i)  the  collection  bequeathed  in  iS6^  liy  Ur  La  Cazc  (ehiefly 
W'irki  of  the  i8th  century):  (a)  a  collection  of  ancient  bronzes; 

J  collection  of  furniture  of  the  17th  and  iBth  centuries;  (4)  a  rich 
nuaeum  of  drawini^  by  great  masters;  {^)  a  museum  of  Medieval. 
Renaissance  and  modern  art  pottery,  ohjoet^  in  bronze,  sUsa  hUd 
ivory.  &c. ;  (6)  the  Rothbiliild  eolliTlion  .if  tibjcets  of  art;  (7)  smaller 
antiiiiiiries  fro[ii  Sii«iiii:i,  t.'h.iMiea  and  IC^vpt;  (8)  a  collection  erf 
aiirieiu  pottery  ( ml ".>il\ ini;  tlie  (".imji.in.i  collection  purcha.scd  from 
the  Pj[>al  j^o^  [.rnnntit  in  the  rn>al  jewels  and  a  splendid 

collection  ol  cnaiiiela  in  the  spacious  Afxjllo  gallery  designed  by 
Ch,u]i.-5  Ld)ri]n.  On  flic  iecoiul  floor  nre  French  pictures  of  the 
I'jtti  I  I  ii'ury,  the  Thi-jiiiy-Thiery  art -collection  bequeathed  in  ipoi, 
and  the  marine,  ethnogtaphical  and  Chinese  muscuiiis.  The  Pavilion 
de  LaTrimoillecontainsacontinuationof  the  Hgypiian  museum  and 
antiquities  brought  from  Susiana  by  Augustus  Uc  Morgan  bciu-ecn 
1S97  and  1905.  I A  museum  of  decorative  art  occupies  the  Pavilion 
dc  Marsan. 

The  museum  of  the  Luxenbours.  inatallcd  in  a  building  near 
the  palace  o^u[}ied  by  the  senate,  is  devoted  to  works  ol  living! 

 'ybS 

selccltd  for  the  Louvre.  | 
The  Cluny  museum  occu[Mea  tho  old  mansion  of  'ihe  abbots  of  that 
order  (^'c  above).  It  contains  about  1 1,000  examples  of  Medievat; 
and  Renaissance  art- sculptures  in  marble,  wood  and  stone,  ivories, 
enamels  and  mosaics,  pottery  and  porcelain,  tapestries,  bronrcs, 
ipecimem  of  goldsmiths  woflc,  both  religious  and  civil,  incluiling 
aine  gold  crowns  of  the  7th  century  found  near  Toledo,  Venetian 
glass,  furniture,  iron-work,  state  carriages,  amieiil  boots  and  shoes 
and  pii'liires. 

The  CiniTV^ilet  miitetim  rrimpri^ts  a  ccll'.'ttion  illuslrallng  the 
history  of  Ptirii  The  I'otil  I'.ilais  des  lit .iu.\- Arts  contains  art- 
collcctiona  hdonKiiiK  the  cily  (i-^pccially  the  Diituit  cjlleclion). 
The  huii-e  ol  Ciistave  Morciii,  Rue  Rocheliiiicaiild,  1 1  now  a  museum 
of  his  pjinliri;^,  nnd  that  ol  Victor  Hugo,  Tlace  des  Vosgcs,  contains, 
a  collection  of  objects  rilati[ig  to  Ilic  poet. 

The  Trocadfro  P.ilaec  contains  a  museum  of  casts  iNuMrating  the 
piogrcss  of  sculpture,  chieliy  that  of  France,  from  the  lith  to  the 
tisth  century,  it  also  possesses  a  cotlectionof  Khmer  antiquities  from 
Cambodia  and  an  ethnographical  museum.  In  the  same  neighbour- 
hood are  the  Gulmet  museum,  containing  the  collections  of  Oriental 
pottery,  oil  objects  relating  to  the  Oriental  religions  nnd  of  antiquities 

E resented  to  the  state  in  18S5  by  Emile  (3uimet  of  Lyons;  and  the 
allt^  museum,  erected  by  tbe  duchess  of  Galli&ra  and  containing; 
a  collection  of  tapestries  and  other  works  of  art  beloiiKingta'tMCity. 
The  Cemuscht  Oriental  museum,  cVmc  to  ^he  Monceaa  lUl^^fM 
bequeathed  to  the  city  in  1895  by  M.CtefnuqchL  ..-i  (V  ' 

The  collection  of  NiSS.,  engravings,  medals  and  antihuea 
BibIiothiV|ue  Nalionalc  are  important,  aa  also  are  the  industrial Mti 
machinery  exhibits  of  the  Conservatrfrc  des  Arts  et  Mftiera. 
For  libraries  see  Librasies. 

Pii^/o/iiMi.— Paris  is  divided  into  ti\cnly  nrrondlssements. 
Only  the  fitsl  twelve  belonged  to  it  previous  to  i860;  the  others 
correspond  to  the  old  suburban  commnnea  iben  aDDCxed.  Ths 
first  four  aTTondtsscments  occupy  the  space  on'the  rfgllt  tfrthe' 
river,  extending  from  the  Place  dc  !a  Concorde  to  the  Bastille, 
anil  from  Llie  Seine  to  the  line  of  the  Grands  Doulevards;  (he 
5ih,  6th  and  7th  airondissements  lie  opposite  them  on  the  left 
side;  ^e  Stb,  9tb,  lotbi  iith  and  lath  aumnmd  the  first  font 
arrondiiscmentsonthenorthrtheisdi,  i4tli  ancI'lsUiaRfotMM 
out  of  the  old  subuAtaa  ctmuntmes  (if  tbe  kft  lUe;  and  the  x6U», 
17th,  18th.  igth  and  st«fa-<nit  oS  iU  M  uilmimtmmm 
of  the  right  aide.  '  ■ 

The  RTowth  of  the  popnlatton  during  (he  tQtfe  tntarr  Is  Aivni 
in  lbe,following  Utjlc  iriiich  givB  COtli^t^LP'I^^L'ffi^ 
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Ytar*. 


1817 
1B31 
1836 
i«4l 
(846 
i8Sl 


Population. 


1S66 
1871 
1876 
1881 
1886 
1891 
■896 
1901 
IQ06 


Population, 


1,815.174 
I.85I.791 
1,988.806 
J,J39.9a* 
».»6o,943 


Below  b  shown  ihe  popuUtion  ol  ihe  anondlsMmenis  separ- 
ately (in  1906),  tofcether  with  the  comparilivedeniily  of  popula- 
tion therein.  The  most  thickly  popuUted  rrgion  of  Paris 
comprises  ■  tone  stretching  northwards  from  the  lie  dc  la  Cit< 
and  the  lie  St  Louis  to  the  fortifications,  and  including  the 
central  qu|rtm  of  St  Gcrvais  with  400  inhabitants  to  the  acre, 
Ste  Avoie  with  391  inhabitants  Lo  the  acre,  and  Bonne- Nouvellc 
with  406  mhabilaots  to  the  acre.  The  central  arrondissemenia 
on  the  DOTth  bank,  which  (with  the  exception  of  I.,  the  Louvre) 
are  among  the  most  densely  populated,  tended  tn  the  htter  part 
of  the  iqUi  century  to  decrease  in  density,  while  the  outtyiag 
arrondiiscments  (XU.-XX.),  which  with  the  exception  <rf 
BatlgnoUea  and  Montmartrc  are  compBiativdy  thinly  populated, 
Incrmed  in  density,  and  ihts  tendency  coatinued  in  the  early 
years  of  the  loth  century.   


1.  Louvn  ,  . 

II.  Bourse  *  . 
in.  Temple  .  , 

IV.  lUtd-de-ViUe 
V.  Pknthfcii  . 

Vf.  Luaeraboiug. 

VII.  FklaEs  Bout- 
boa    .  . 

VIILEI|iit  .  . 
IX-Oetn  .  . 
XStLammt  . 
XI.  FbpIncoMrt . . 

Xn.  Kcnilr  .  . 
XIIL  CdbdiM .  . 
XIV.  ObMTvatotrc 

}CV.Vai«inid  . 

XVL  F^.   .  . 

XVll.  Balwnone*- 
Honccau 
XVIII.  Mootmaitre . 


XIX.  Butte»-Ch»u- 
moot 
XX.  lUaanwatant 


St  Germain  I'AuxcrroIs, 

Halle*.    Palais  Royal, 

Place  VendOme, 
Gail  Ion,  Vivien  oe.  Mail, 

Bonne- Nou  vel  Ic. 
Arti-et>M£ticrs,  Enfanti- 

Rougea,   Aichlvcs,  Stc 

Avow; 

St    Merri.  St  Cervals. 

Arsenal,  Notic-Daroe. 
St    Victor.    Jaidin  dcs 

Pbntcs,  Val  de  Grace, 

Sorbonne. 

Monnaie,  Oddon,  Notrc- 

Damc  dcs  Champs,  St 

Germain  des  Prfs. 
St  Thonui  d'Aouin,  In- 

valides,  Ecole-Militalrc, 

GroB-Caillou. 
Champa     Elys6cs,  Fnu- 

tx>ur^-<(u-RouIc,  Mad' 

Icinc,  Europe. 
St     Ceoivei,  Chauss6c 

d'Antin,  Faubourg  Mont 

marlrr,  Rochechouart. 
St  Vincent  de  Paul.  Porte 

St  Denis,  Porte  St  Mar 

tin,  Hftpital  St  Louts. 
Folie-Mericourt,  St  Am- 

broise,    Roquette,  Sic 

Martuerite. 
Bel-Air,    Picpnt,  Bcicy, 

SuinK-Vingis. 
ptttidc.  Care,  Maiaon- 
Blancbe.  C  routcbarbe. 
M  on  t  pa  r  naisCjSan  t6,  Pc  r  i  t 

Montiouec,  Ptaisancc. 
St     Lantbert,  Neckcr, 
GrcneUe,  Javd. 
Auteuil.  Murite,  Portc- 
Dauphinc,  ChaDiot. 
Tcrnes,  Plaine-Monceau, 

Batienodes.  Epiootte. 
Crandea-Carriirt*,  CIie- 
nancourt,  Coutte-d'Or, 
Chapelle. 
ViHette,  Pont-de-Flandre, 
Amfrinue,  Combat. 
BcUevillc,St  FarKtau,Pire- 
Lacbaise,  CharonDc. 


60,906 

61,1 t6 
66.153 

96.490 
117,666 

97,055 
97.375 
99.769 
118,818 

151 -fis? 

133,050 

138,648 
133,133 

150,136 
168,190 
130.719 
207,117 
358,174 

148,081 


The  birth-rale,  which  diminished  stcadny  In  the  i9ih  ccmory, 
low— OB  an  average  54.000  binha  pM.  annum  (1901-1905)  "t 


«>'>  per  1000  inhabitants  as  compared  with  311  In  iSsi-ite. 
The  dcach-ratc  aUo  it  low,  48^00  deaths  per  annum  (1901-1905), 
averaging  17*9  death*  per  1000  inbabitania.  This  U  aeeounuil 
lor  by  the  fact  that  E^na  is  pm-«roincnily  a  town  td  adults  as  tk* 
following  figures,  referring  to  the  year  1908,  ihim^— 

Inhabitants  under  1  year  of  age   4(ftay 

H      fraqi    1  to  19  years  of  aga  .    .    .    .  076^999 
..    30  ,.  39      M      »  V    .    .    .  ■•>o8^ 

.,        of    Soyew^  and  over  xa^iS^ 

„    unknown  age  ......  9jatt 

In  these  circnnittances  ihcie  is  nothing  remarkable  fa  the  amoal 
number  of  marriagea  in  hiit  (36>ooo).  a  marriiffe  rate  to-ft  per 
1000)  for  the  total  nuinbcr  of  inhabitants,  bn>  a  low  one  par 
1000)  compared  with  the  number  of  marriafeable  perton*. 

A  bige  number  of  the  inhabitants  (on  an  average  636  out  ol  every 
1000)  are  not  Parians  bv  birth.  The  fdre^n  naiicmalitie*  chiefly 
represented  are  Belgians,  Germans.  SwIm,  Italians,  Luserobourgrra. 
EneMsh,  Russians.  Americans,  Austrian),  Dutch,  Spaniaidi.  The 
Bc^ian*.  Germans  and  Italians,  mostly  artisans,  live  chiefly  in  the 
industrial  ditttkts  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  city.  The  EniliA 
and  Americans,  on  ibeotbcr  hartd.  congregate  the  waltfcy 
districts  of  tlie  Champa  Clysfas  and  Passy. 

Municipal  Admiuislralim. — Each  aTrondistement  is  divided 
into  (our  quarters,  each  of  which  nominates  a  member  af  the 
municipal  council.  These  80  councillors,  together  with  11 
additional  councillors  cicaed  by  the  canloni  ot  the  rest  of  the 
department,  (orm  the  departmental  council.  The  chief  funOloo- 
arics  of  the  arrandissement  are  a  mayor  (aiaire)  and  three 
deputies  (adjointi)  appointed  by  the  president.  The  maj-ota 
act  as  registrars,  draw  up  electoral  and  recruiting  lius  ud 
superintend  the  poor^relief  of  their  airondissemcnt.  Tboc 
is  a  justice  of  the  peace  (jmgt  de  paix)  nominated  by  the  govern 
ment  in  each  arrondissement.  Thne  is  no  elective  mayor  ef 
Paris:  the  president  of  the  municipal  council,  who  Is  nominated 
by  his  colleagues,  merely  acts  as  chainnan  of  their  mectiags. 
When  occason  requires,  the  function  of  mayor  of  Paris  ia  dis- 
charged by  the  prefect  of  Seine.  The  municipal  council  disciasea 
and  votes  the  budget  of  the  city,  scrutinizes  the  administrative 
measures  of  the  two  prefects  and  deliberates  on  niunici{Ml 
aRairs  in  general.  The  prefect  of  Seine  and  the  prefect  of  poKc* 
(both  magistratci  nam«l  by  the  government,  but  each  with  %. 
quitedistinctsphereof  action)  represent  the  eaccutlve  aulbodty 
OS  opposed  to  the  municipal  coundl,  which  Utter  has  no  power, 
by  refuwng  a  vote  of  credit,  to  stop  any  public  sccvioe  the 
maintenaace  of  which  legally  devolves  on  the  dty:  lo  case  of 
such  refusal  the  minister  of  the  Interior  may  officially  insert  the 
credit  in  the  budget.  In  like  manner  he  may  appeal  to  the  bead 
of  the  state  |^  cancel  any  dcdsion  in  wbidi  the  coancil  bs 
exceeded  its  legal  functions. 

The  prefecture  of  Seine  comprises  the  following  departments 
{directiotu),  subdivided  into  bureaux: — 

I.  Municipal  adairs,  including  bureaux  for  the  superynian  of  cky 
property,  of  provisioning,  of  oemcterics,  «f  public  baikUaga,  Ac 

1.  Departmcotal  affairs  (indudiog  toe  biina«  cooceraed  with  the 
care  ol  lunatics  and  foundluigs). 

3.  Primary  education. 

J.  Streets  and  public  woifca,  indudiiig  the  biitaau  of  water.  — — rH 
sewers,  and  tna  bunau  of  public  tbonugUaiaa,  praBenadaa  Md 
lighting. 
5.  Fusancfc 

The  admEnbtratlve  functions  of  the  prefect  neceiritalc  a 
large  technical  staff  of  engineers,  inspectors,  &c,  who  ai« 
divided  among  the  various  se/wea  attached  to  the  Hrpsnwisii  1 
There  arc  also  a  number  of  oouikiIs  and  committees  on  aperial 
branches  of  public  Wtk  attached  to  the  prefecture  {commiisiam 
da  loiemenlt  iHsatubres,  de  tlalittique  mmjuu^oIc,  ftc).  TW 
admiaisttation  ol  the  three  in^Mrtant  depaituenu  of  Uw  mOni, 
poor-Telic<  {atsislanu  fubli^)  and  pawnbnkbg  (the  msMlr- 
piOf}  is  also  under  the  control  of  the  ptcfcci. 

The  prefecture  of  poTice  iBcludcs  the  whole  department  al 
Seine  and  the  nei^bouring  com  manes  of  the  dqwittnoii  «| 
Seine^-Oise — Meudon,  St  CV>ud,  Sevres  and  Enghien.  Its 
sphere  embraces  the  apprehension  and  punishment  of  criminak 
(folicejHdifiairt),  general  police-work  (itiduding  political  aervice) 
and  municipal  iralicing.  The  sUtc,  in  mew  of  the  BOMHmiiakipal 
funaioot  ol  tta  fiuia  polka,  rapaya  a  pi^oitiOQ  of  lih*  1 
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budget  whkh  tbb  prefeciure  receirea  from  the  dty.  Tbc 
budget  of  tbe  pntect  of  polict  b  voted  m  Vk  by  ihe  mualdptl 

council. 

Besides  Bumemis  duties  consequent  on  the  maintenance  of 
order,  tbe  itupection  of  weight!  &nd  measures,  auihoriiy  over 
public  spectjulcs,  BurvciUance  of  maritels  &nd  a  wide  hygieiuc 
aind  sanitary  autfa^ty  belong  to  the  tpbcre  of  (his  prefect.  In 
the  last  connexion  mention  may  be  made  of  an  important 
body  attached  to  the  prefecture  of  police — the  COnacU  d'Uygiine 
Publique  et  de  Salubritf  of  the  depairtincnt  of  the  Seine,  aunposed 
of  24  members  nominated  by  the  prefect  of  police  and  17  mem- 
bers called  to  it  in  virtue  of  their  office.   To  it  are  referred  such 
questions  as  the  sources  from  which  to  obtain  diinking-waler 
for  the  town,  the  sanitary  measures  to  be  taken  duifng  importaat 
worka,  the  work  connected  with  the  main  sewets  for  the  cleaning 
of  the  Seine  and  the  ntilization  of  the  sewage  water,  the  health 
of  worIcpe<^  employed  In  factories,  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  occupants  of  schools  and  prisons,  questions  relating  to  the 
disinfection  of  Infected  districts,  the  benting  of  public  vehicles 
and  dwellings,  the  conveyance  of  infected  persons,  night  diellers, 
&c.    Board  of  health  icommutioiu  d'hygiixe)  in  each  of  the 
twenty  arrondiisemcnts  act  in  co-operation  with  this  control 
council.  The  municipal  police,  consisting  of  brigades  of  gardienx 
de  la  paix,  are  divided  among  the  artondissemenls  In  each  <d 
which  there  is  an  qfider  de  paix  In  command.  There  are  besides 
six  brigades  In  reserve,  one  attached  to  the  central  markets, 
another  entrusted  with  tbe  surveillance  of  cabs,  while  tbe  others 
are  held  In  readiness  fAr  exceptional  duties,  e.g.  to  reinforce  the 
arrondissement  brigades  at  public  ceremonies  or  in  times  of 
disorder.   In  nearly  every  quarter  there  n  a  ammUtain  d« 

■  poiut,  vdiose  duties  are  of  a  semi-legal  nature;  the  police 
-  require  his  sasction  before  ihey  can  commit  an  arrested  indi- 
vidual to  prison,  and  he  also  fulfib  magisterial  functloni  in 

■*  minor  disputes,  &c. 

'  FiiWKtf.— The  chief  item  of  ordinaty  ecpenditure  b  the  Mvice 
T'  al  the  municipal  debt,  the  total  o(  which  in  190S  wu  nearly 

■  £125,000,000.  It!  anosal  cost  rote  from  IjaajBoo  in  1860  to 
■r  U<9^3/)oo  in  1S7S  and  £4,836,000  in  1909.  la  the  latter  year  the 
^  Mberchief  hems  of  expoiditure  were:— 

Poor  relief     .     .     ,  <.     .  li^^fioo 

Prefecture  of  poliGC     ■  1448,000 

''  Primary  inatnieUoa     ^  .  I,io6,ooo 

f  SiKetB  and  roads  .     .   916,000 

1.  Water  and  dralnan  $79,000 

;  Colkction  of  octroi  471,000 

Tbe  general  total  at  ordinary  expenditure  was  /I4.i93«000,  and 
^  cl  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditure  £16,995,000. 
The  chief  of  tbc  ordiiuiV  sources  of  revenue  are. — 

Octroi  (municipal  cuctoms)  /4935iiOOO 

'■^  Communal  cendmes,  dog  tax  and  other  special  taxes    .  3,368,000 

Revenue  from  sas  company   969,000 

.  Water  rale  and  iocomc  from  canal*  .....  943/X)o 

Public  vehidea  614,000 

State  contribution  to,  and  recvfpii  of  prefecture  of  police  SU-oeo 
Revenue  from  public  market*  367,000 

The  total  of  ordinary  revenue  was  £t4.365,ooc,  and  of  all  revenue. 
^  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  £15436,000. 

.'jv     Ctaiimiaikationi. — Passenger. transport  is  in  the  hands  of  com* 
panic*.  The  ordinary  omnibuses  ate  the  propertv  of  the  Compagiite 
G6n<rale  de*  Omnibus,  founded  in  1855,  which  has  a  charter  con- 
.  ferring  a  monopoly  until  1910  in  return  for  a  payment  of  £80  per 
annum  for  each  vehicle.   The  organiun'on  of  the  omnibus  service 
Is  under  the  supervision  of  the  prefect  al  the  Seine.  Since  1906 
:^  motor-driven  omnibuse*  have  been  in  use.  The  CotnpaEnic  G^n^raie 
^fi  owns  a  number  of  tramways,  and  there  are  several  other  tramway 
companies.  The  cab  companies,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Com- 

■  pagnle  Ginftah  de*  Voiturc*  and  the  Compagnie  Urhaine,  have  no 
monopoly.  The  use  cf  the  taximeter  b  general  and  motor-catM  are 

>  numerous.  Cal>*  pay  a  license  fee  and  ore  under  the  surveillance 
.^4  of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  as  regards  tariff  and  the  concessian  of 
ttand*.  The  steamers  (botmut-amnihu)  ol  the  CompMnie  Cfarfrale 
des  Batesox  Parisiens  ply  on  the  SHoe  bctireen  Charenton  and 
'i^^  Suresnes. 

1^.-0  The  gicst  nilwsys  of  Prance,  wtlh  tbe  exception  of  the  Midi 
^a-  rallwar,  have  terminal  stalkma  In  P&rls.  The  pHndpsI  station  td 
'  ^  the  northern,  eastern  and  western  systems  (that  of  the  latter  known 
'  r^as  the  Cfit  St  Larare)  lie  near  the  outer  boulevards  in  the  north* 


and  on  tbe  Qua!  d'Oraay  tbe  Gaie  da  Qua!  d'OrMy,  both  beloneiiw 
to  the  Orifans  railway.  The  Gare  Montpernasae.  to  the  Muih-wett 
of  the  Luxembourg,  is  used  by  the  srestem  and  the  slate  lallways. 
Other  less  important  stations  are  the  Garc  de  Vii>cennei  (Kne  of  the 
eastern  railway  to  Vincennes),  the  Gaies  du  Luxemlwurv  and  de 
I^ris-I>cnfcn  fline  of  the  Orleans  railway  to  Sceaux  and  Cimoun), 
and  the  Gare  des  Invalide*  (line  of  western  railway  to  Veraailla). 

Railway  conununication  round  ^aris  is  afforded  t>y  the  Chcmin 
de  Per  de  Ccintnre,  whfch  ha*  some  thirty  stations  along  the  line 
o(  ramparts  or  near  it.  The  MCtropoUtain,  an  electric  railway  begun 
in  1S98,  and  running  chiefly  underground,  has  a  line  travenmg 
Paris  from  east  to  west  (Porte  Maillot  to  the  Couis  de  Vincennes) 
and  a  line  fcdlowing  the  outer  boulevards;  within  the  ring  formed  by 
the  latter  there  are  transverse  lines. 

SiTtttt. — The  tout  length  of  the  thoroughfares  of  Pari*  exceeds 
600  m.  For  tbc  inost  part,  and  especially  in  the  business  and  in- 
dustrial cjiiartcrs  where  truflic  is  heavy  and  incessant,  they  are  paved 
with  stone,  Ywtte  sandsftine  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris 
being  the  chief  material.  Wood  and  macadam  come  next  in  impor> 
tance  to  stone,  and  there  is  a  small  proportion  of  asphalte  roadway. 
The  upkeep  and  cleandng  b  under  the  supervision  of  a  bnnch  of  the 
department  of  public  works  (rerMcr  Utkniqva  it  la  som  pultigut  tt 
de  I'fdairage).  and  for  this  purpose  the  dty  Is  divided  into  semonsi 
each  comprising  two  or  three  arroodissements.  All  streets  having 
n  vldiho(3S  ft.  or  more  arc  pbntcd  with  rows  of  trees^  chestnuts  sod 
planes  being  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose,  and  In  many  of  the  widt 
tht<  rough  fa  res  there  a(c  planted  strip*  down  the  m>ddt& 

The  upkeep  (exclusive  ofclcansing)  of  tbe  thoroughfares  cost  about 
£300,000.  lowanla  which  the  state,  as  usual,  contributed  £i)0,0oo 
and  the  department  £16,000.  In  the  same  year  the  cleaning  cost 
nbout  £-150,000.  The  origiiijil  cost  of  paving  s  street  a  borne  by 
the  ouniTi  of  the  property  bordering  it;  but  in  the  case  of  avemns 
tA  cxccpiion.d  width  they  bear  only  a  proportioa  of  the  outlay, 
raynicn:^  are  exacted  In  return  Ic>r  the  rient  to  erect  ncwspaner 
Licj^li.,,  &c.,  to  pbcc  chairs  and  tatlea  on  the  footways  and  ainular 
concessions. 

Waier.—Jhe  water  and  sewage  system  of  Parb  b  supervised  by  s 
branch  of  the  public  works  department  {bureau  det  eaux,  canaux 
et  astainiurment).  The  waicr  supply  comprises  a  domestk  supply 
of  spring  water  and  a  supply  for  industrial  and  street  cleansing 
purposes,  derived  from  rivers  and  artesian  wells;  The  domestic 
*upply,  which  averaged  55,000,000  gallons  daily  in  1905.  has  thiee 
sources  of  origin  :— 

I.  The  springs  of  the  Dhuis,  to  the  east  of  Paris,  whence  the  wata 
u  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  8a  m  in  length  to  S  reserved  in  the 
quarter  ol  Mdnilmontant. 

i.  The  springs  of  tbe  Vanne,  south-east  of  Paris,  whence  the  water 
comes  by  on  aqueduct  loB  m.  In  length  taa  reservoir  aesr  Monl- 
souru  Park.  The  springs  of  the  Lomg  and  Luna  in,  aoath-eost  o( 
ParisjiUo  supply  the  Montsourb  reservw. 

5.  The  springs  of  tbe  Avre,  neat  Vemeuil,  to  the  west  of  the  dty, 
the  aqueduct  from  which  b  63  m.  in  length  ud  ends  St  ibe  St  Ctaua 
rcscrvmr. 

In  addition,  filtering  installations  at  the  pumping  Station  t>f  fvry, 
St  Maur  and  ilvcuhcre  make  it  jo^ible  to  supplement  the  domestic 
supply  with  river  water  in  liut  siunmLrs. 

Water  (or  iiiiblii:  and  imjusirLil  purpo^s  is  obtained  (l)  fron 
pumping  stations  al  Ivry  and  uilii  r  poinu  on  ilic  banks  of  the  Sdi£ 
and  at  St  Maur  on  the  Maine;  (^}  ttum  tlie  Ouii  i)  canal,  which  StUfI 
at  Maieuil  on  the  Ourri)  ^nd  ends  in  the  Villcttc  bastn:  (3)  frooi 
artesian  wcUs  and  the  aqueduci  of  Aicueil  from  Rungis,  the  latttf 
being  of  trifling  iinpori.incc.  The  water  is  stored  in  reservoirs  in  thb 
higher  localiii<'s  of  the  city,  which  for  the  purposes  of  distribution 
b  divided  into  jioncs  of  altitude;  thua  the  water  from  tbe  Vanof; 
stored  at  the  .Montsoiiris  reservttr  at  an  ahitudc  of  only  3G0  ft., 
b  supplied  to  ibc  central  and  lowest  part  of  the  city.    The  uppel 

erts  of  the  i|yjrlirs  of  Moiitniartrc,  Belleville  and  Montroupe 
ing  too  higli  U.>  Ixrnfit  liy  the  .supply  from  ihf  ordinary  reservoirs, 
are  supplied  from  elt\ole<]  riocrvuir?,  to  whieh  tlic  nater  is  j^unipcd 
by  special  work*^ 

The  water  is  distributed  throughout  the  dty  by  two  systems: 
the  low  or  variable  pressure,  carrying  the  river  water  for  use  In  tbe 
streets,  courts  and  industrial  premisa;  the  high  pressure,  taking 
the  spring  water  to  the  i-arious  floors  of  buildingL^  and  supntying 
hydraulic  lifts,  drinking  fountains  and  hre-f^ugs.  The  total  length 
ol jMpes  is  nearly  1600  m.  The  water  arrives  in  all  cases  from  two 
different  directions,  so  that  in  case  of  accident  tbe  iittcrruptions  of 
the  supply  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Consumers  are  supplied 
by  meter  {compuw)  at  a  pnce  of  35  centimes  the  cubic  metre 
{domestic  supply]  aod  at  a  minimum  charge  of  16  centimes  for  river 
water.  In  its  dealings  with  individuab  tae  municipality  b  reprfr 
tented  by  a  company  (Cem^giisr  gbtirate  dei  tana),  which  acts  as 
a  collecting  agent  and  receives  a  commisuoa  on  the  takings,  its 
charter  esFwies  at  the  end  of  1910.  la  1905,  for  tbe  first  dme. 
tbe  gross  tak)n«  reached  £800,0001 

Draim^.—Tbe  drainage  svsicm  of  Paris  comprises  four  main 
collectors,  with  a  length  in  all  of  nearly  ao  m. ;  37  m.  of  secondary 
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water,  which  u  ut3iMd  on  KWBge  ftna*.  Thi^  bi^or  ccwen,  which 
vary  between  9 and  jolt,  in  width,  are  bardcriiJ  liy  loilccs  IwiKttii 
which  the  water  runs,  and  are  dcaiuod  by  iiu.in;.  u(  sli'l>^b  •'utily 
fillinf  ihc  channel  and  mounted  on  wagon&  or  lx>.iis  pioiKlkd  by 
the  lorte  of  the  ttrcam.  Of  the  main  colWior^.  ilut  surviiiij  ilie 
nortb-castem  quartm  of  the  city  and  debci^ching  in  iIil-  Siine  :it 
St  Denii  ia  the  longeM  (7*  in.).  The  other  m.iia  stwcrs  converRc 
U  CUchy,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  where  a  povviful  clerator 
(ones  the  aewue  panly  aenm  the  brktee,  partly  thtouKh  a  tuonel 
acting  a*  a  mmon  below  the  river-IeveC  to  the  left  bank.  Thence 
part  M  it  b  aittributcd  over  the  e«ate  of  GcnDCviUicra,  from  which 
II  (cturns  purified,  alter  having  fettiUied  the  plota,  to  the  Seine. 
At  ColoniDM  a  Mcond  elevator  drives  the  lurplus  unutcd  lewa^ 
to  the  hiUa  above  Afsenteuil  (right  bank),  whOT  begins  a  conduit 
extmding  wntwardi.  This  convcyi  a  ponlon  of  tlic  Kwage  to  a 
third  elevator  at  Picrrclayc,  whence  it  is  dttiributed  on  the liitU  of 
M^ty  and  the  remainder  to  the  fate  d'Ach6rt:«  (tcft  bank),  the  irr^a- 

em  field*  of  Carriires-Mus-Poissy  Qight  bank),  .-md  finally  tho«e  of 
tmaux,  oppOMfe  Mcubn.  Certain  parts  uI  Paris  lie  too  low  tor 
their  dmn*  to  run  into  the  main  sewers.  anJ  ^prri^tl  elevators  are 
(R)uired  to  raise  (he  acwage  of  the  districts  '  f  Ikt.  y,  Javet  and  the 
Cilf-  The  sewers  arc  used  as  conduits  for  \  j  [><i)cs,  gas-pipes, 
tdccraph  and  telephone  wires  and  pncunu'  -  '.11'.,  ^. 

ti(i/i«£.— Gas- lifih ling  in  Paris  'is  in  thi  I  i;.  ot  a  company 
Whose  operations  arc  supervised  and  d  ■  ■  !■  il  li>'  inunicipjl 
engineers.  The  company  pays  to  the  n  ,u'.i|i,(li[y  an  aiitiK.il 
sum  oC  X8000  for  the  privilege  of  Living  p  in  ihi:  -.trLvt  -  aii'l 
3  centimes  for  every  cubic  metre  of  gas  (■■n  i  mi'l;  in  aiJilitujn, 
the  profits  of  the  company,  after  a  fUi-d  tli-- lilffid  li.i^  Ihi  u  piiil 
on  tnc  stock,  are  divided  with  the  municip'ilit j'.  The  comiiaiiy 
bound  to  kupiiiy  eas  at  30  centimes  per  cubic  roeuo  to  private 
consumers  ana  at  naif  that  price  for  public  services.  In  iijos  llic 
total  sum  paid  by  the  company  amounted  to  nearly  £1.000.000. 
It  was  provided  that  on  the  eipiiation  of  tti  charter  the  plant  should 
be  maoe  over  to  the  municipafity.  Electric  lieht  is  supplied  by  a 
Bunbcr  of  Goinpanic*.  tocacb  of  which  in  ret  um Tor  certain  pa v men  ts 
a  KEment  OtcUur  Otttti-iut)  of  the  city  U  a«HgDo<Ii  though  the  con- 
mnon  carries  with  it  no  monopoly;  the  munlcipaUty  has  an  electrical 
•tat ion  of  its  own  beneath  the  ccnltal  markets. 

Z.aiD  and  Juiliu  (see  Framcb:  JustUt,  for  an  account  of  the 
juditbl  syitem  of  the  country  at  a  whole}.— Paris  is  the  teat  of  four 
court*  having  jurisdiction  over  aU  France:  (1)  the  Tribunal  dcB 
ConSits,  for  settling  di^tes  between  the  judicial  and  adm!nittmti%-c 
tuthoriiics  on  questions  as  to  their  respective  jurisdiction;  [3}  the 
Council  of  State,  which  includes  a  section  for  cn«M  of  litigation 
bciwccn  private  perwrn  and  public  dcpirtnicni!.:  (3)  the  Cour  dcs 
Compter;  and  (4)  the  Cour  de  Casiation.  1 1n-  in  t  ihree  sit  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  tne  fourth  in  the  Palais  dc  Ji^  'I. , .  v.hich  is  also  the 
scat  (rf  (1)  a  taurfappdiot  seven  dcpartmen  v,  n  i.U-il  chambers, 
one  chamber  of  appeal  for  the  correctional  <  iil-  ch.imbcr  for 

pRUmiitary  proceedings);  (3)  a  cour  d'aniiB.  1  triliuii.il  of  first 

Instance  tor  the  department  of  Seine,  corh.n  i  i^  ^-vi-n  chomltr-rs 
lar  civil  a&au^  four  chambers  of  corrcction-il  police;  (4)  a  lyilico 
Court  where  each  juft  <fe  paix  presides  in  his  lurii  assisted  by  a  (fn- 
mii%aSrt  dt  p^k€.  Litigations  between  the  departmental  or  muni, 
cipal  administrations  and  private  persons  arc  decided  by  the  fonttil 
ie  prtfeelurt.  Besides  these  courts  there  arc  canuils  d*  pruJ'kotnmei 
and  a  tribunal  of  comment  The  comeiti  de  pntd'ktmma  settle 
differcnoes  between  workmen  and  workmen,  or  between  workmen 
and  master*;  the  whole  initiative,  however,  rests  with  the  parties. 
There  an:  four  of  these  bodies  tn  Paris  (for  the  mctat  trades,  the 
chemical  indc*,  the  textile  tradesand  building  IndustricO.  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  master*  and  men.  The  tribunal  01  commerce, 
Aling  in  a  building  opposite  the  Pabi*  de  Justice,  is  composed  of 
business  men  elected  by  the  "  notables  "  of  their  order,  and  deals 
with  cases  arising  out  of  commercial  tiaasactioni;  declarations  of 
bankruptcy  arc  nude  before  it;  it  also  acts  as  rcsiitnr  of  trade- 
marks and  of  articles  of  association  of  companies;  and  as  court  of 
appeal  to  the  niatitt  de  prad'hemmts. 

PriMw.— There  are  three  places  of  detention  In  Paris— the  DIpot 
of  the  prifeclurc  of  police  (in  the  Palais  de  luitice),  where  persons 
arfesfca  and  not  reteaied  by  the  commiss.-  riot  of  police  are  tem- 
porarily confined,  the  Conciergeric  or  maistm  'fr  Itutlu,  for  the  recep- 
titm  of  prisoners  accused  of  crimes,  who  a-f  tlicre  submitred  tn  a 
pnliminai^  eKaminalion  before  the  prtridcni  of  ihi^  ixiuri  <j[  assizes, 
and  itie  bant<  (near  the  Place  Dcntcrt-RrNrhrrr-.iu).  (or  ptiwnirs 
awaiting  trial  and  for  remanded  prisoners.  The  old  prixjns  of 
Maias,Ste  i>A3gieand  LaCrande-Roquctic.  ih(-d<'in(iliii''n  n(  which 
was  ordered  in  1804,  have  been  replaced  b>-  ihc  jirij^in  nl  I'n--.ni:s. 
Ks-Rongis  torconoemned  prisoners.  The  priioni  rs  ki  pt  in  wliiary 
confinement,  are  divided  into  three  groups:  those  uiiderEwnR  &hort 
Kntences,  thoK  sentenced  to  hard  labour  wh  ik-  awaiting  trantfrrencc 
to  their  final  place  of  detention  or  to  senteocra  over  a  year,  atxl  sick 
prisoners  occupvmg  the  central  infirmar^'  of  ihe  prison.  The 
retit  Roquette  (occupied  by  children)  was  replaced  by  the  agricol- 
tural  and  hortKultural  colony  of  Moniesson,  inaugurated  in  1896. 

Ediualitm  (see  also  FaAKCa).— In  1905  tkcM  were  170  public 
fcWw  malrmtUet  (kindergartens)  with  57,000, AafOs,  and  48  private 
•choob  o(  the  fciM  with  tSoo  pupils,  MsidM  k  iMlain  number  of 
fcifcf  nftoWiaw.  mdiuMtf  waa«^«d.  aa  m  ■■fcrwrftw, 


by  "iomen.  and  nrr^'inE  as  .1  linli  between  ihc  luiicr  nrd  the  u:sbt 
jiiruif  1,  fur  liiiud  and  hark«  ard  thildrtn  of  fnjm  6  to  6  j'-an  el 
.i^r.    1  hifo  J74  puhlic  prniiary  Jfdools  «ith  1^3.000  pu^i^ 

v-iiiU  (ivir  tij.iXKi  cliililroii  snic  Klui.ilcd  in  private  prim-iry  schtals. 
Subsidiary  lo  llic  [iiiniary  M^hool^  are  the  caiiitt  Jet  icaUi  (scbool 
treasuries),  which  give  clothing,  &c.,  to  indigent  children  and  nuia- 
tain  the  atnlinn  leotairti  for  the  provision  of  hot  mid-da]r  metis: 
the  JariNife  tar^andihegordcri'ei,  which  look  after  cbiUneNfa(<roai 
the  €irdinary  school  hours;  LfaetJotiM  A  lacaMCMt  scbodcapsaad 
school  colonies  foe  children  during  the  bolidayai  and  the  awMD 
priMaim,  which  for  a  small  payment  board  and  lodga  «Jaiina 
whose  oarents  or  guardians  ars  unable  to  do  h  mtislactarlr. 

The  nigher  primary  schools  {itales  prinmm  mf^ I'ifcajl,. rtkh 
give  a  course  of  tor  4  years,  number  86  tor  boy*  (CoUrb  ChapnI.* 
icclrs,  J.  [I.  Say,  Tursot,  Colbert,  Lavoisier,  Arago]  and  two  for  ^rls 
(Sophie  Gi-rmain  and  Edgar  Quinet).  Supplementary  coancs  tafe 
the  place  uf  thrv  schot^  for  chtM'm  Who  can  alTord  two  years  at 
most  lor  schooling  after  leevins  Ihe  primary  schonl.  Side  by  Bid* 
with  the  higher  primary  school,  the  teaching  in  vhuh  lu.s  :i  com- 
nien^iai  rather  than  an  industrial  bias,  are  the  itola  p'cliiw-r.Va, 
Icrhnical  srhools  lor  Ihe  training  ol  craftsmen.  The  EfoW  Diderot 
ir.iins  pupils  in  wood-  and  iron-working;  the  £cale  Germain  Iloa 
tiMcht-s  practical  ilrawins,  and  the  £ralc  Uamard  Psliasy  leaAes 
jppliLtt  .in  \  till.'  fi^iule  Boiillc  trains  cabinet- ma kon,  and  the  fxalt 
l-^'-tiennu  Ic.ii  W~.  ,'11  iht  proccbses  ci>rTietleiI  uilli  Uick-^jnuli;'  ■:iDn. 
Till.-  sitioi  il  iii  p!n  -Irs  and  c^.emi^lry  itnii.irtt  t.t.ih  tliii..ri  T  *-al  aad 
pr.irtic.il  kni.inlcili;f  n[  these  «;ieni.-es.  'l  in^  lii  uli-  Dorian  is  a  vbod 
i;i  ihi:  'i.iine  t>  |>c  as  llie  Ccole  Lliilurol,  liul  in  inlemled  for  VLTy  poor 
n!ni  ,iie  rti.oiveil  Irnni  ihe  j^e  ui  u.\en  iind  lioardedapri 
liHl);ed.  bi.i  ituUi  tMcnatirei  train  girls  in  the  duties  and  cnwlor- 
mcnts  of  their  sex.  Tae  municipality  alio  provides  fratuitova 
popular  edurses  hi  adentifie  and  hiMorical  subjects  at  the  HOmI  ^ 
vide,  and  thete  arc  Mmmauri.  private  associatioos  giviag  i,flwf^« 
of  instruction  (the  PUtMaiiiaiautawB^ioa,  tfm  Pdytechatc  Asao- 
ciation,  the  Union  >nMM  Khjomutt,  ftc).  Tcadtm  lor  the 
elementary  primary  lefioWMnEniited  frem  two  Uvidrif  etiStea 
in  the  city. 

Secondary  oad  Hilftv  Biuealiom. — There  are  tj  lyvfaa  for  hoys 

and  a  municipal  coUegc- ■  the  ColUge  Rollin.  These  give  ilaimsl 
and  modem  courses,  and  usually  h.i\'e  classes  prcpafing  pupils  lot 
one  or  more  of  the  government  tchoul^.  for  gin*  then  ate  fin 
lycdcs. 

The  five  faculties  of  medicine,  law,  science,  literature  and  Vto- 
lestanl  theology,  and  the  higher  school  of  pharmacy,  form  il.i.  bc^oi 
faculties,  ihc  association  01  which  is  known  as  the  1^'hi:>ti  ly  4^ 
Paris.  The  faculties  of  science  and  litemture,  together  with  ihew 
library,  are  established  at  the  Sorbonne,  which  is  abo  Ike  scat  d 
t he  ocotfcin ir.  of  which  Pari;  is  the  centre,  and  of  the  EteU  dti  tktttcL 
The  faculty  of  medicine  wiili  its  laboratorit-s  (hole  firaligvt)  cccttEHS 
separate  builJings  nr.ir  ifio  Subnnni'.  The  l.i«*  school  is  also  ekst 
to  ihc  Sorbonne.  (J(  ihe  l^/im  -lurli  nti  ji  (lie  university  to  190^ 
1906  some  1160  n-ere  foreicners,  Kus-ijn?  .iriii  Kumaniaps  bekg 
nm^l  luiiniToijs  among  the  tatlcr.  The  l.ifiiliv  of  l.iw  is  tke  mcM 
l.itjely  jlleiiilod,  »onic  6000  stuflcnu  biiii^  1  ni.->ni-ij  thirriu,  Th* 
CoUt'ce  Franrt.  founded  by  Francis  1.  .iiiil  'iiiui'-d  oppo&ite  tk 
Sorbonne.  ^ives  instruction  of  a  popul.ir  kind  to  adults  of  tKe  gewn^ 
public;  tlie  various  branches  0!  learning  arc  rcpresentCTl  by  ova 
40  chairs.  The  Muiium  ^JUltoire  nolmrtJU  gives  instructsm  ia 
the  natural  sciences;  the  £etU  pnHqM  ia  haules  eludes,  whev 
students  are  instructed  at  the  SorbtHina  and  Mher  »-icniiiic  (mah- 
lishments  in  the  city,  has  for  itsoUect  tbscncoaraeemrnt  at  ■  ■  aliir 
research.  In  addition,  there  are  several  great  national  shMh 
attached  to  varimis  mialatriei.  Depcmlent  an  the  minisirT  d 
educatkm  are  the  &obMriw(ibni^(nn«,forttic  training  of  teactes 
in  lycCes;  Hw Eeole dcs ckarlis  (palaeographv aod  the  use  of  an  '  pml. 
the  £coIe  ipitiaU  del  lonput  arienlairs}  lor  the  Ualning  ci  Ehb- 
pretcrs;  the  EceU  nc/ioMfa  et  tpttialt  dtt  Uata-wu  ((M^Attr^. 
*culpttuie,archit«ctu/<e.  ia  the  various  departments  a(  mhich  an 
conierinl  the  fnx,  it  Sifme.  entUliag  their  wmners  to  a  four  >Tais' 
period  of  Riidy  la  Italy;  the  CoKienaMrc  uatimul  dm  maatfar  d  U 
dielamaliem  (music  and  acting),  which  also  confen  a  (raad  fra 
and  possesses  a  hne  library  and  collection  of  musical  iaMn;m<iti. 
the  acoU  nationaU  dei  vis  decoralifs  [art  applied  to  t**^  aniitv 
industoes};  the  £co(e  da  Lovere,  for  the  instnictloa  of  ^«ctBi  d 
mueuM  Dtscnding  on  the  nunistry  of  war  are  Or  ftaft 
Uckmigm,  which  train*  Duliiary.  gOMnunantd  aad  civS  ca^^em 
the  J&oli  MjMrMan  ^4  (/moemae M  tka  flkcts.'  trairjk 

school.  fooiMHd  in  t75t}  t<K  adwHwad  mffipuy  iMi^  Ati^W 
to  the  mintsuy  cf  Doanncrat  and  indiMny'  an  Irala 
des  arts  st  maan/iialaMr  for  the  tt^ati«  of  umI     '  ~ 
works  managen,  Aciiht  CMmmlmnim  artiMi 
a  rich  museum  of  industrial  inveaiioas  ana 
science  as  applied  to  the  arts.    The  iartiM  _ 
mi^ne,  a  higher  school  of  scientific  airiculum  iaaniriBik^tkc 
ministry  of  aitriculture,  and  the  Ecoie  rdtmiut 


Mhocl-:  i!  h.i.  in  vieii-  ei  iier. 


Aider  »cupc  thait  th»Hsb«^  ytm^ 
ciitiuie  rather  (haa'e|M>ra(  rcul  T* 


lude,  and  also  prepares  students  for  the  0M  ' 


both  of  MtivM^nWlM  Monlt^  nnd  nt  roTnnhl  r>Tnritnnnn<~'.  en 
the  iniiualTy~  alaflbViiaUes.  Tlic  Emit  aniiar.uU  w  i  /'  ''.','  €t 
ek»M*iUt  fat  thft^jmu^,^  govenuuent  enginet;!*.  and  ihc  k^tU 
Wftmob  tuptrutm  a*t  wiiui  (or  nuning  eagiaeere.  ue  under  (be 
iMnfWfT  of  poblic  wotln.  Of  free  iutltutloiu  of  hsHwr  educaiion 
tte'OMMt  ppomiiirat  kr  the  CaOMi  intlihitti  irlA  tKultieaorilw 
•ad  theeioty  and  adMnb  of  advanced  literary  and  identiBc  ttudies, 
tht  PmUw  imtiluU,  UuiaAeAby  Ptattiu  in  laMaodfanuMMfor  ilw 
ticAtrKnt  of  hydrophobia  and  for  i[i  research-laboratorin,  and  ihe 
■chool  of  pol'uical  science  which  prcparci  candidate*  for  politica' 
end  governmcnul  ciri'ors.  The  two  latter  recdve  state  subvcntiati. 
There  arc  numerous  priv  ale  aesociii ions  K'ving  courses  of  instruct  icJK. 
the  more  important  being  the  Philotechnic  Association,  the  foly- 
lechnic  Association  and  the  Union  ^ran^aitt  de  la  jcuncssc. 

Amonc  the  numerous  learned  societies  of  Paris  the  first  in  import- 
ance is  the  Inslitut  de  France  (sn-  AcADEHIB^.  Tlw  Fnndl  A»»o- 
ciation  (or  the  advancement  of  the  idpAeat  AfaaMKto  iSts,  U 
bated  on  the  model  o(  the  older  Briiidi  womtn  tmMi  tateU 
every  year  In  a  dlflcrcnt  tow  n. 

In  art  Pjri^  h.i5  Iohk  held  a  Icariin;;  pbcc.    Tlie  Socicif  ilc« 
Artistes  fran^ais  IioMs  an  .-.nnunl  ShIjh  or  c^fii'iilion  in  M.iy  nnd 
luae  at  the  Palais  d'lnrUi&tnc.    It  i^  iipcn  to  .irti^t^  <il  all  n:>iiiirial- 
Wprkaaie  stkttcd  and  an.itils  (inrluduu^  tiiL-  f'i:.r  /I'wilf) 
'  lUry  of  iXJltn,  si_IiTl,-d  by  the  i\li,|;|t(it..      1  lie  sm  Irtty 
d  ill  1871.  hut  the  rn.'.,n  [.lUc  iii  njjiii.  /loui  UiP  acacjLjny 

cxhibiliofl*,  which.  Urn  held  in  the  Palais  Royal  to  1667,  wm  trans- 
ferred to  the  Salon  Can*  in  the  Louvn  in  1660.  As  a  mult  of 
diMnilon  over  the  awanb  of  iMo,  the  aociety  el  fine  ana  (Saci£ti 
NaiioaaIedc«Beaux-Aru)e«tabl!aMdaKpaRteia{m,ialbe  Champ 
de  Mara,  in  May,  June  and  Jtily.  Tlicre  ia  alto  a  SociM  du  Salon 
(TAutomne. 

Ctorify.— The  adnnniatntlon  ef  pubOc  charity  Ii  fntrmted  to  k 
reapoosiUe  director,  under  the  autWity  of  the  Seine  prefect,  and 
awnted  by  a  board  of  tupcrviuon,  the  merabcn  of  which  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  president.  The  funds  at  his  dUposal  are  derived  (1) 
ffom  the  revenue  of  certain  estate*,  houws,  famts,  woods,  atocln, 
■bare*,  (a)  from  taxes  on  scats  in  the  theatres  (omytentb  of  (he 
price),  balls,  concert*,  the  mont  de  piii^  and  allotmenu  in  the 
cemeteries;  (1)  from  the  municipal  subsidy;  (4)  fron>  other  sources 
(iticlodiitg  voluntary  donations).  The  charecs  on  the  administration 
consinof  (i>  the  treatment  of  the  sick  in  the  nospitals;  {2)  the  lodging 
of  old  men  and  of  incurables  in  iht  iotpkui  (3)  thesupport  of  charity 
chihben :  (4)  the  distribution  <^  out-door  rdici  (mmkm  d  i^mitUt)  by 
the  bureaux  it  bwdaitanu  \  (s)  the  dUpensatioa  of  medical  assistance 

The  doctors,  soTfeons,  chemfsts,  both  resident  and  non-recent, 
coBMctad  with  the  oatneraua  hospitals,  are'^  admitud  by  com- 
patitive eaawinaiion.  ThejFareaMiatcdbythretpradeaof students, 
Inlenut  (who  receive  a  salary),  tsttmei  and  slafiattn  (probotioncrs). 

Of  the  kcspicti  and  similar  instltutlotu,  the  tnllotvlns  arc  the  chief; 
BicCtre  (men),  less  than  a  mile  south  of  the  fortifications;  La  Sal- 
phrilie  (women),  Ivry  (both  sexes);  xo^ieiu d( ratraila  (for  persons 
not  without  resources)  lisy.  La  Rochefoucauld,  £»ie  Virinei 
pnUationi  (privately  endowed  institutions) — Brians  at  Garchea  (for 
Ironworkers),  Deviilas,  Cbardon-LaKache,  Lenolr-Joussetan,  Calig* 
nani  (boulcseilers,  printers,  Ac.),  Atauier-Pcbrousse ;  andseetkmsfor 
the  innne— BicCtre  (men).  Snlpbriite  (women],  these  being  ilislinci 
fnmt  the  ordinary  dcpartmenlal  asylums  controlled  b]f  the  prefect, 

Fouiullinn  and  orphans  are  sent  to  the  Hotpot  dtt  tafantt 
assiiUi,  which  alio  receives  children  whose  parents  are  paticitts 
ia  the  hospitals  or  nndcfxtHttl  imprisonment.  This  Institution  is 
not  hiicnded  as  a  pennaneBt  aonia!  Infants  are  not  kept  fai  the 
laatitutioa,  butare  tMaidedout  withnuiscsin  the  country;  the  older 
ones  are  boarded  out  sriih  families  or  placed  in  technical  schools. 
Up  to  thirteen  years  of  age  the  children  are  kept  at  the  expense  of 
tSe  deportment  of  Seine,  after  which  they  are  apprenticed. 

The  following  estaUiBhinents  fa  or  near  Paris  belong  to  the  natfam 
and  are  dependent  on  the  iniaistry  of  the  inLcriot:  The  (]ulnae- 
Vinets  jpves  shelter  to  the  300  blind  for  whom  it  was  founded  by 
St  Louis,  and  Rives  outdoor  assistance  besides.  The  blind  asylum 
for  the  young  (tnilitidien  ietjtmn  tan/An)  hat  950  pupib  of  both 
lens.  The  deaf-mute  instilution  (/aJjilUin  maknuiU  iti 
tgwrit-mMU)  is  for  boys  only,  and  tbey  are  generally  paid  for  by  the 
state,  the  departments  and  the  communes.  The  Charcntonasylumb 
for  the  Insane.  Those  of  Vincennes  (for  male  patients)  and 
Vetinet  (for  female  patients)  take  in  convalescents  from  the  hospitals. 
The  Va^sty  aaylum  at  Chaienton  Is  for  tworkmcn  Incapsduted  by 
accident.  The  Uttil  it*  iMolides  is  for  old  and  infirm  soldient 
Private  bodies  also  maintain  a  great  number  of  instititu'ona. 

JE(Sr&«.— Some  75  %  (rf  the  population  of  Paris  is  Roman  Catholic. 
TlKdqMRfiient  of  Seine  forms  tbediocese  of  thearthUsbonof  Paris, 
and  the  city  Is  divided  into  70  parishes.  It  has  the  Important 
hiritcrepcleMastical  aemina/y  of  St  Sulpice,  two  lower  seminaries  and 
nliera  foi  tralnitig  the  clergy  for  rnisiionary  and  colonial  work. 
Park  b  also  the  seat  of  the  central  council  of  the  Reformed  Church 
■odof  the  cvecutive  committee  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Chardi,  and  forms  a  oonastory  of  both  these  chuiches,  whose  adhcr- 
VM  together  number  aboat  00,00a  There  lie  also  some  50.000 
Tew*,  Hris  being  the  teat  of  the  Grand  lUbbfaute  of  Pnncc  and  « 
the  central  coasMtory. 


ttianu factoring  establishments  of  _^ 
_  _  repairing  works  connected  wilhuf 
^taftlB  works,  foutHlrics  and  _sugBr_  lefin 


GovoqniM'iNKib  art  the  tobacco  factories  of  Cros  Caillou  and 
Reuiw: dnfeHOis on  tKe  ministry  of  finance;  the  national  printing 
eatabffillMMt;  Mder  the  minlstrv  of  justice;  the  mint  (with  a  collec- 
tion of  niedala  and  eeiari,  aMabUshad  in  an  18th  eentury  building 
close  to  the  PontNeuiaBdnodertbecoairalef  iheministfyoffinaiKc: 
and  the  famous  tapestry  factory  and  dye-works  (trith  a  tapestry 
musi^um)  of  the  Gobelins,  under  the  minister  of  education.  The 
list  (if  minor  establishments  is  varied,  most  of  them  being  devoted 
to  ilic  production  ol  the  so-catled  arlUUt  de  Paris  (feathers,  artificial 
Bowers,  dolls,  toy*  and  fancy  goods  in  general),  and  carrj'ine  the 
principle  of  the  division  ol  labour  to  an  cstrcnie.  The  eatabliBh- 
mcnts  which  rank  next  to  those  above  mentioned  in  the  nunibiT 
of  workmen  are  the  pharmaceutical  factories,  the  gasworks,  the 
pciniing-orikct.  cabinet -makers'  workshops,  tailoring  and  dress- 
makir^  cstabllihrni-ntj  (very  numerous)  and  hat  factorir^ 

The  Icxiili!  industriLa  hardly  exist  in  I'.iris;  ihcri;  arc  a  few  t.^n- 
nei  11:5  on  iIil'  il',  but  ih::  li  jllir.T  i[idu=Iiy  iifliii  lly  n-yrt-  by 
thf  iiroilu'.tirJTi  of  mrii'icca  k-Jtlitr  i;o'kI>  cl.i-^cd  .is  arlr.lcs  ilc  Pom. 
Mention  may  be  made  here  of  the  bureaux  de  pltucn-.er.t  gtaliiil, 
muintainHl  Ijy  the  municipality,  white  ihusc  in  sc^irch  ol  vicirk  or 
■reirkers  arc  put  in  touch  with  one  another. 

Maikcli. — The  slauchtcr- houses,  cjitlL'-y.irds.  and  with  few  cxrt-p- 
iTons  the  markets  of  I'aris,  belong  to  the  muniriji.ility.  The  clii.  f 
slau|;;hter-houui  is  the  abaltoir  i^ntrai  of  Li  Villouc,  coverins 
•  Bl^cc  of  47  acres  in  the  extreme  aorth-east  of  the  ciiy  on  the  bank 
of  tJK(^w*IeL'ptircq;Mlimung  it,  with  an  area  of  about  55  acres, 
on  VpP^te  bank  oC'iS^  ca^l,  are  the. municipal  cattle-yards 
and  marCMs,  which  haVi  accommodation  for  many  thousands  ol 
animals,  and  are  connected  with  ike  Ceintuic  railway  so  that  the 
cattle-trucks  are  brought  straight  into  the  market.  Cattl»>tTadera 
and  butchers  pay  dues  for  the  use  of  these  establishments-  Th 
an^  other  less  extensive  slaughter- yards  it  Vaugirard.  Klost  ot  | 
cattle  come  from  Calvados,  hfainc-ct- Loire,  Vauduse,  Nb'' 
Lcire-Inliricurc  and  Ome;  sheep  from  Seina-ct-Marnc,  Av 
Ai^ne,  Sciac-ct-Oise,  Lot  and  C^tfl;  pigs  from  Loirc-lnfineu're 
and'  other  western  departments;  calves  from  Loiret,  Eurc-ct-Loir 
and  others  of  the  northern  tlepartments.  Dead  meat,  game,  poultry, 
fniit,  vegci.ililc^.  fish  and  the  oihrr  food-supplies  have  their  centre 
of  >;holi<>jlL'  di^iribution  ,it  Iht  lUlIc^  Crntialcs,  cIo»  to  the  Louvre, 
wIulIi  cunipii-rt;  ln^-iil«  .1  LirKe  uncovered  space  a  nunibor  of  pavilions 
of  iniii  and  j;l.is5  tiiVciinK  s'>iuc  lO  acres.  Close  to  the  Hallcs  is  the 
B(K}r>c  de  Ctinimcrce,  wliich  is  a  luntru  tor  lr,ins,-!c  lions  in  alu.hiJ, 
wliL-at,  rye  and  oats,  flour,  oil  and  surar;  and  a  in.irktt  for  llnur, 
the  trade  in  which  is  more  important  tlun  that  in  when,  is  lii-M  iii 
the  F'l.ire  St  Cjctmaia  rAii\LTruis.  sales  buln^  cfftiited  chirlly  by 
the  midiuni  of  s,im]ile5.  Moil  uf  the  wini^b  and  spirits  coiiiiini'-rl 
In  f'arii  [M-s  thtc;i(i,h  the  enttcjiOts  of  Btrcy  and  the  wine-iiiatki t 
on  the  yuji  St  litrnard,  the  first  specially'  connected  with  the 
wine-trade,  the  second  with  the  brandy -trade.  In  addition,  there 
an:  other  provision  market*  in  various  quarters  of  the  city,  owned 
and  supervised  by  ih«  municipality,  as  well  as  nutnccous  Bower- 
markets,  bird-ma  mta,  a  mailtet  for  horses,  cafriana,  bicycle*  aiM) 
dogs.  Ac.  Two  fairs  ate  stffl  held  in  Paris  the  fbirt  avx  jamboitf 
in  the  Boulevard  Richard  Lenoir  during  Holy  week,  and  ine  flftf* 
an  pain  i'ipk*t  in  tbe  Place  de  b  Nation  and  its  vicinity  at  Easter 
time.  Market  and .  markct-placea  arc  placed  under  the  double 
iUDcrvlsIoit^or  tlie  prefect  of  acine  and  tnc  prefect  of  police.  The 
formeroflictalhaatodO^iditlieautharliation,  removal,  sappression, 
and  hoUine  of  the  martetsy  the  fixing  and  collectins  erf  the  dues, 
tl^  choice  of  sites,  tbe  erection  and  maintenance  of  buiMings.and  the 
location  of  vehicles.  The  btter  maintains  order,  keeps  tne  toads 
clrar,  and  watches  against  fraud.  There  ts  a  municipal  laboratory, 
whereany  purchaser  can  have  the  provisions  he  has  bought  analysed, 
and  can  obtain  precise  Information  as  to  their  {]uality.  Spoiled 
pmvisions  arc  seized  by  the  agents  of  the  prefecture. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  occupies  a  building  i  lose  to  the  Bourse. 
lilUMOi.KAriiv. —  ['.  Jriinnc,  Diilionr.airc  rciijiraphuj-ie  (.'  adnMi-.i- 
tn!:fJeta  France.  vo\.\-.  (Paris.  I  R.jc)).  s. v.  -  Taris/' a  coTrnirL-hen-ivL' 
and  di--t.iil.cl  acioLint  from  the  t.>|iirt;r,iphii-,d.  adniinisti.iiive  ijr-.J 
hii  lurifjl  points  of  view;  M.  lllock,  Diclionn  '.ire  t'.iilrnir.nlriili^'i 
frti'-.i^iii^f,  viil.  ii.  (Paris,  19<I5).  s.v,  '*  I'arii  " :  Atniu^i'f  iU::i!i<!iii:  d^li 
villi  de  /'ijfii,  i^-sui-d  by  the  Service  de  In  slaliiliaue  inunieilv!-'; 
Baedekers  Paris;  T.  Okcy,  TAe  Slory  of  Parti  (London,  19OG); 
W.  1-'.  L,onergen,  Uislerie  Ckurcka  ej  i'oru  (London,  1S96):  G. 
Pe^sard,  Nmatam  ditliomm^t  kittorf^  it  Farts  (Paris,  1904): 
E.founiier./W<fd«s^  Normand. 
Ntf^^^^M^^SMttfi^tl  dfSmSfis^  *»  Porii  (Paris, 

Uittaty. — At  lU  titt  tpffetnnct  in  history  tbere  was  nothing 

to  fat«show  tbe  tmtiWtut  port  which  Paris  was  to  play  in 

Europe  and  in  the  world.  An  island  in  (he  Seine,  now  altnost  lost 

In  the  modtTn  riiy.  and  then  much  smaller  than  at  present,  was 

for  centuriet  ihc  entire  site.  The  sole  importance  ot  the  toYm  lay 
,  liiiai  iha  ^iii  air  f»it"  -iimitMfiimaMyinM fUMitsttMy 
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Iran  time  to  time  visited  the  eouU  of  Britain.  So  lev  were 

its  Inlttbituu  that  they  tuly  put  thetnaelva  under  the  protec- 
tion of  thdr  powerful  nc^boun,  the  Senooea,  and  this  vassal- 
ship  was  the  source  of  the  political  dependence  o[  Paris  on  Sens 
thrau^uMit  the  Roman  period,  and  o(  a  teli^ous  subordination 
which  bated  till  the  iith  ceotiuy.  The  capital  did  not  at  onte 
take  the  name  of  the  ParisB,  whose  centra  it  was,  but  long  kept 
that  of  Lucetia,  Lucotetla  or  Lutetia,  of  which  Lutice  is  the 
(cnerally  recogtUicd  French  form. 

During  the  War  of  Gallic  Independence,  after  being  aubjugated 
br  Caeiar,  who  ewn  In  53  nmit  their  territory  the  meeting' 
iwce  of  deputies  from  m  Gaol,  the  PaiUU  took  part  In  the  great 
rising  of  the  year  53,  at  the  same  time  separating  their  cause 
from  that  of  the  Scnones,  who  were  held  in  check  by  Cooar's 
lieutenant,  Labicous.  They  Joined  their  foras  to  the  army 
commanded  hy  an  Auhrdan,  the  old  Camulogiputs,  which  in 
turn  was  to  unite  with  the  Bellovad  to  crush  Lablcnus  advancing 
from  Sens  to  attack  the  Parisians.  Having  marched  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  tilt  opporite  Lutctia,  Labiemis  learned 
that  the  BcUovad  were  in  arms,  and,  fearing  to  find  himself 
between  two  armies  at  a  distance  from  his  headquarters,  he 
sought  to  get  rid  of  Camulogcnus,  who,  posted  on  ihe'left  bank, 
endeavoured  to  bar  his  way.  The  bridges  had  been  cut  and  the 
town  burned  by  order  of  the  Gallic  chief.  By  means  of  a  strata- 
gem LaUenus  drew  his  opponent  up  the  river  to  the  district 
now  occupied  by  the  Jardin  dcs  Plantea,  and  quietly  by  night 
crowed  the  Seine  lower  down  In  the  neighbouthoed  <rf  Crenelle, 
near  a  [^ce  which  Caesar  calls  Mctioscdum,  Identified,  but  not 
conclusively,  with  hfeudon.  The  Gauls,  retracing  their  steps  a 
little,  met  the  Romans  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  touted 
and  di^medi  their  leader  [dl  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle. 
Still  unsubdued,  the  Paifrii  were  called  upon  by  the  general 
council  assembled  in  Alesia  to  furnish  eight  thousand  men  to 
help  in  raising  the  siege  of  that  dty.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
tbqr  were  titl^to  coturibute  the  wh<^  of  thb  contingent,  when 
their  powerftd  nd^bouis  the  BcUovad  managed  to  send  only 
two  thousand  <tf  the  ten  thousand  demanded  of  them.  This  was 
their  Ust  effort,  and  aftcx  the  check  at  Alcaia  they  took  no 
part  in  the  desperate  resistance  offered  by  the  BcUovad. 

Lutctia  was  somewhat  ne^ectcd  under  the  Roman  emperors 
of  the  fint  centuries.  Its  inhabitants  continued  ipiletly  carrying 
«n  their  river  traffic,  and  devoted  part  of  th^  wealth  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  great  temple  to  Jupiter  built  on  the  site  of  the 
present  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  It  is  not  known  at  what  date 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  future  c^tal  of  France; 
but  it  is  probable,  Jadgin(  by  the  use  of  the  title  "  dty,"  that 
Lutctia  was  the  see  <rf  one  il  the  earliest  of  the  bishoprics  of 
Gallia  Celtics.  The  name  of  the  founder  of  the  church  is  known, 
but  a  keen  controversy,  not  yet  settled,  has  recently  been  raised 
with  ngvd  to  the  date  when  the  first  Roman  missionary, 
St  DionyduB  or  Denis,  reached  the  banks  of  the  Sdne,  along 
with  his  two  deacons,  Rustlcus  and  Eleutherios.  A  pious  belief, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  auiiquity,  has  its  origin  in  nothing  better 
than  parochial  vanity,  identifies  the  fiist-named  with  Dionysius 
the  Arcopagite,  who  was  converted  by  St  Paul  at  Athens,  and 
thus  takes  us  back  to  the  middle  of  the  ist  tentmy  of  the 
Christian  era.  Better  founded  in  the  opinion  whkh  dates  the 
evangelization  of  the  dty  two  centuries  later;  the  regular  list  of 
bishops,  of  whom,  after  Denis,  the  most  famoa  was  St  HamI, 
bcgias  about  150. 

Ltttetia  was  in  some  sort  the  cradle  of  Christian  liberty,  having 
been  the  capital,  from  391  to  306,  of  the  mild  Coostantius 
Chlorus,  who  put  an  aid  to  persecution  in  Brittany,  Caul  and 
Spain,  over  which  he  ruled.  This  emperor  fixed  his  rc^dence 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
the  Germans  witbcuit  ksing  ught  of  Brittany,  where  the  Roman 
authority  was  always  unstable;  perhaps  he  also  fdt  soaething 
ol  the  same  fancy  for  Lutctia  which  Julian  afterwards  expressed 
in  hb  works  and  his  letters.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  that 
these  two  princes  diosc  to  live  there  naturally  drew  attention  to 
the  dty,  where  several  building  now  rose  on  the  left  ude  of  the 
liver  which  could  not  have  been  reared  within  the  narrow 


bouadarisa  of  the  UawL  Thm  —a  the  faaperial  frnhn,  fc 

ramains     which,  a  magnifioeat  vaultod  ehamber,  berifc  ^ 

HAtd  de  Quny,  are  now  known,  probably  correctly,  as  ]^Bii% 
Baths.  At  some  distance  up  the  river,  in  the  quarter  d  St 
Victor,  excavations  in  1S70  and  in  i88j  laid  bare  the  foondatiM 
of  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  capable  «C  '■«**"*it  abort  i^am 
spectaton,  and  thus  suggests  the  edstcnce  of  a  popidatiB  d 
10,000  to  35,000  souls.  Dwdling-hotises,  vfOas,  aaA  pcaha^r 
also  an  extensive  cemetery,  occ^ned  the  dope  of  the  IS  4 
St  Geneviive:, 

It  was  at  Lutetia  that,  in  360,  Julian,  already  Gaanx,  n  ■ 
spite  of  himself  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  Icgbns  be  bad  mat 
than  once  led  to  victory  in  Germany.  The  troops  invndcd  fan 
palace,  which,  to  judge  by  various  drcumstanccs  of  the  mBtkr, 
must  have  heat  of  great  extent  As  ftw  the  city  itsdf,  ii  wis 
as  yet  but  a  little  town  (nMx'<l)  according  to  the  nqnU 
author  fa)  Us  Uiiopoton,  The  successive  sojoom*  of  Vd» 
tisian  L  and  Gratisn  scarcely  incieased  its  importance  TV 
latest  emperors  preferred  Treves,  Aries,  and  Vicnne  in  Gasl,  aad, 
bcudes,  fdlowed  Paris,  about  410,  to  be  absorbed  by  the  powerfd 
Armcrican  league.  When  ttw  patricians,  Aetius,  Acgidios  sad 
Syngrius,  held  almost  independent  sway  over  the  smaU  pettim 
of  Gaul  which  still  hdd  together,  they  dwdt  at  ^itimw.  and  ii 
was  there  that  Clovis  fixed  himself  during  the  ten  or  Hcven  yrta 
between  the  defeat  of  Syagrius  (486)  and  the  surrcodcr  <rf  fan 
(497l,wUcbopencdiugatca,at  the  advice  of  St  Genevieve,  eair 
after  the  oonvetaion  <rf  the  Prankish  king.  In  yA,  u.  the 
of  his  victorious  expedition  against  the  south,  Clovis  made  Fuii 
the  official  capital  of  his  realm— CotJIedraM  rtpU  eomiHtni,  aiji 
Gregory  of  Tours.  He  chose  as  his  lesidcDce  the  pnlacE  of  tte 
Tbomae,  and  lost  no  time  in  eteetinf  on  the  summit  of  the 
as  hb  future  place  of  interment,  the  basilia  of  St  Fcia  and  S( 
Paul,  which  became  not  long  afterwards  the  church  and  abbey 
of  St  Genevieve.  After  the  death  of  Clovis,  In  i^Mte  of  the 
sup<<emacy  granted  to  the  kingdwn  of  Austnaia,  or  Metx,  Paris 
remained  the  true  political  centre  of  the  various  Fraofcbh  statci 
Insomuch  that  the  lour  sou  of  Oothaire,  fearing  the  pnesup 
which  wotitd  attach  to  whoever  <rf  them  might  possess  it,  isadi 
itaaortof  neutral  town,  though  after  all  it  was  seised  by  SgefaeR. 
king  of  Austraria,  ChUperk,  king  of  Neustiia  (who  managed  t* 
keep  possession  for  some  time,  and  repaired  the  antpbithniR^ 
and  Guntram,  king  of  Burguiidy.  The  last  sovereign  had  to 
defend  himself  in  585  against  the  pretender  Gondovnld,  irtMse 
ambition  aspired  to  uniting  the  wliole  of  Gaul  under  his  dominioa, 
and  matching  on  Paris  to  make  it  the  seat  of  the  balf-bufaariia 
half-Roman  adminhtralfam  ol  the  klnfdom  of  wIMk  be  had 
dreamed. 

Numerous  calamities  befdl  Paris  from  586,  wben  «  terrflile 
conflagration  IwA  place,  to  the  dose  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty. 
During  a  fcvcre  famine  Bishop  Landry  sold  the  dumb  plaie 
to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  people,  and  it  was  prabnhly  bt 
who,  in  company  with  St  Ekri  (Di^us),  founded  the  HOtd  Dies. 
The  kings  in  the  long  run  almost  abandoned  the  town,  ea|>edaly 
when  the  Austrsrian  influence  under  the  mayors  ol  the  pshct 
tended  to  shift  the  centre  of  the  Prankish  power  towards  the 
RUne. 

Though  the  Merovingian  period  was  for  ait  a  time  <d  the 
deepest  decadence,  Paris  was  neveitheless  adorned  and  enriched 
by  pious  foundations.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
abbey  of  St  Peter,  whidi  became  after  the  death  of  Clorb  the 
abbcyof  StGeneviive.  Onthesameiideof  the  liver,  brt  in  the 
valley,  Childebert,  with  the  aashlanee  of  Ksbep  St  GcnniB, 
founded  St  Vincent,  known  a  little  later  as  St  Gcrmdn-dcS'Pi^ 
which  was  the  necropoSs  of  the  Frankish  kings  before  St  Denb. 
On  the  ti^t  bank  the  same  king  built  St  YioceM  le  Rood 
(afterwards  St  Gemaia  I'Anicmh).  and  In  Ln  CM,  htaOt  the 
cathedral  of  St  Etfanne,  the  basflka  of  None  Dame,  wUchcRfted 
the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  and  In  the  i  >tb  century 
obtained  the  title  cf  cathedraL  Various  mooasteries  were 
ereaed  on  both  ttdea  of  the  river,  and  served  to  gnop  in  tUckly- 
peopled  sabattas  the  poptdation.  ^tich  haf  pawn  too  IngB  te 
thcblxod. 
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The  fint  Carotlngtan,  Pippin  the  Sbott,  occtafouOy  lived  at 
Paris,  Bomctimcs  in  the  pabce  of  Julian,  loinetiRies  fn  the  old 
palace  of  the  Roman  govenwn  of  the  town,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  island:  the  tatter  ultimately  became  the  usual  residence. 
Under  Charltmagtie  Paris  ceased  to  be  capital;  and  under 
Charles  the  Bald  it  became  the  seat  of  mere  counts.  But  the 
Invasions  oE  (be  Northmen  attracted  general  attention  to  the 
town,  and  showed  that  its  political  Importance  could  no  longer 
be  neglccte^.  When  the  suburbs  were  pillaged  and  burned  by 
the  pirates,  and  the  dty  regularly  besieged  in  885,  Paris  was 
heroically  defended  by  its  "  lords,"  and  the  emperor  Charles  the 
Fat  felt  bound  to  hasten  from  Germany  to  its  relief.  The 
pusillanimity  which  he  showed  in  purchasing  the  retreat  of  the 
Normans  was  the  main  cause  of  hb  deposition  In  887,  while 
the  courage  displayed  by  Count  Odo,  or  Eudes,  procured  him  the 
crown  of  France;  Robert,  Odo's  brother,  succeeded  him;  and, 
although  Robert's  son,  Hugh  the  Great,  was  only  duke  of  France 
and  count  of  Paris,  his  power  counterbalanced  that  of  the  list 
of  the  CucriiniJans,  shut  up  in  Laon  as  ibcir  capftaL 

With  Hugh  Capet  In  987  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Ranee 
definitively  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  ^iie  of 
the  frequent  absence  of  the  kings,  several  of  whom  preferred  to 
re»de  at  Orleans,  the  town  continued  to  increase  in  size  and 
population,  and  hw  tin  devdopmcnt  of  iboae  InatKutliHis 
which  were  destined  to  secure  Its  greatness.  Henry  I.  founded 
the  abbey  of  St  Marlin-des-Champs,  Louis  VI.  that  of  St  Victor, 
the  mother-house  of  an  order,  and  a  nursery  of  literature  and 
theology.  Under  Louis  VII.  the  royal  domain  was  the  scene 
qI  one  of  the  greatest  irtbtk  revolutions  recorded  in  history: 
the  Ronunetque  style  cl  irchltccture  was  exchanged  for  the 
pointed  or  Gothic,  of  which  Suger,  in  his  reconstruction  of  the 
basilica  of  St  Denis,  exhibited  the  earliest  type.  The  capital 
could  not  remain  aloof  from  this  movement;  Mvcral  sumptuous 
buildings  were  erected;  the  Romanesque  thdr  of  St  Gennaln- 
dcs-Pr6t  was  thrown  down  to  give  place  to  another  more  spacious 
and  elegant ;  and  when,  in  1163.  Pope  Alexander  III.  had  solemnly 
consecrated  it,  he  was  Invited  by  Bishop  Maurice  de  Sully  to  lay 
the  first  stone  of  Narc  Dame  dc  Paris,  a  cathedral  on  a  grander 
scale  than  any  previously  imdcctakoi.  Paris  stiti  poasesics 
the  Romanesque  nave  of  St  Germain-de»>PrCs,  preserved  when 
the  building  was  rebuilt  In  the  tslh  century;  the  Pointed  choli, 
contecraled  in  1163;  and  the  entire  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
which,  completed  sixty  years  later,  underwent  various  modifica- 
tions down  (o  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  The  sacristy  is 
modem;  the  rite  previous  to  1831  was  occupied  by  the  episcopal 
palace,  also  built  by  Maurice  de  Sully,  who  by  a  new  street  had 
opened  up  this  part  ol  the  island.  It  was  Louis  VII.  also  who 
granted  to  the  Templais  the  piece  of  marshland  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine  on  which  the  Paris  Temple,>  the  lieadquuten  of  the 
order  in  Europe,  was  buUt  (see  TEHPUUts). 

Philip  Augustus  may  be  considered  the  second  founder  of 
Paris.  He  seldom  quitted  it  save  for  hb  military  expeditions, 
and  be  there  built  for  himielf,  near  St  Ccmuin  I'Auxcrrob,  the 
I^uvie,  the  royal  dwelling  exaOtnu,  whoae  keep  was  the 
ofiicbl  centre  oil  feudalism.  He  created  or  orB">ucd  a  regular 
^stem  of  adminbtiatiwi,  with  iu  headquarters  at  Paris;  and 
under  hb  patronage  the  public  lectures  delivered  at  Pr£-aui- 
Clera  wert  regulated  and  grouped  under  the  title  of  a  imivetsity 
In  iMO. 

Thb  univerrity,  the  most  faawus  and  flourishing  in  Christen- 
dom, conrideiably  augmented  the  local  poptdation,  and  formed 
as  it  were  a  new  town  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  where  the  great 
fortified  pcedncU  of  the  Templait.  the  impoctant  abbe^  of 
Ste  Ccoeviiw.  St  Cetintia-des-Pf^  and  St  Vktor,  and  a  vast 

>  After  the  wepmden  of  the  Tfemphrs  In  tyn  the  Temple  was 
■■liili  il  to  the  Koights  of  St  John.  It  wu  used  as  a  sute  prim 
ta  ue  14th  century,  aad  a*  bwracks  in  the  16th.  The  chmch  and 
the  tmtcf  part  of^lhe  other  buitdings  lurvivcd  in  the  17th  century. 
At  ine  Reraluiian  the  keep  (1365  or  t370>  alone  nrvived  of  the 
tempbra'  buildinn.  It  was  ben  that  Louit  XVI.  and  the  royal 
family  were  hnprftoned.  It  b«caaw  a  pbce  of  pilgriniaR  for  tht 
SayaTuis.  aiid  wss.  in  coaaeaMnccjMlkd  dowa  tradar  the  Empire 
(•■III.  Iu  (tec  is  eccuiM  by  the  Pbcc  du  Traipls. 
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Carthusian  monastery  already  stood.  Colleges  wen  erected  ts 
receive  the  students  of  the  different  countries,  and  became  tht 
great  meeting-place  of  the  studious  youth  of  all  Europe. 

The  right  side  of  the  river,  where  commerce  and  industry 
had  taken  up  their  abode,  and  where  the  Louvre,  the  abbqf  « 
Si  Martin,  and  a  large  number  of  secondary  reUgious  establish- 
ments were  already  ereaed,  became  a  centre  of  activity  at  least 
as  important  as  that  on  the  lefL  The  old  suburbs,  too,  were 
now  faicorpotated  with  the  town  and  enclosed  in  the  new  line 
of  fortifications  constructed  by  Philip  Augustus,  which,  however, 
did  not  take  in  the  great  abbeys  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  and 
thus  obliged  them  to  build  defenMve  works  of  their  own. 

Philip  Augustus  Issued  from  the  Louvre  a  celebrated  order, 
that  the  streets  of  the  town  should  be  paved.  Not  far  from  bis 
palace,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Halles  Cenlrala,  be  laid  out  an 
extenuve  cemetery  and  a  market-place,  which  both  took  their 
name  from  the  Church  of  the  Innocents,  8  building  of  the  same 
reign,  destroyed  at  the  Revolution.  Fountains  were  placed  in 
sH  tlw  quarters.  As  for  the  lighting  of  the  town,  till  the  doK  of 
the  >fith  century  (he  only  lamps  were  those  in  front  of  the 
madonnas  At  the  street  comers.  But  the  first  "  iOumlnalion  " 
o(  Paris  occurred  under  Philip  Augustus:  on  hb  return  from  a 
victorious  expedition  to  Flanders  in  iii4he  was  welcomed  by  the 
Faririans  as  a  conqueror;  and  tbe  puUic  lejiHcingi  lasted  tor 
seven  days,  **  Intetrupted  by  no  night,"  says  the  chronicler, 
alluding  lo  the  torches  and  lamps  with  which  tbe  citizens  lighted 
up  the  fronts  of  their  houses.  Ferrand,  count  of  Flanders,  the 
traitor  vassal,  was  dragpd  behind  the  king  to  the  duogeoos  of . 
the  Louvie. 

In  i»6therewasliddatFBrisaa>undlwhich,by«xcommuni> 
eating  Raymond  VII.,  count  of  Toulouse,  helped  to  prepare  tbe 
way  for  the  most  important  treaty  which  had  as  yet  been  signed 
in  (he  capital  By  thb  treaty  (April  ti,  1339)  tbe  regent, 
Maachc  of  Castile,  tbe  widow  of  Loub  VIIL,  obtained  from 
Raymond  VII.  a  great  part  of  hb  pomtsiam,  while  the 
remainder  was  secured  to  the  bouse  of  Capet  through  the 
marriage  of  Alp^nsc  of  Poitiers,  brotlier  of  St  Louli,  with 
Jeaiuie,  the  heiress  of  Langucdoc 

In  affection  for  his  capital  Si  LouisequaIled,<»  even  wipuwd, 
hb  grandfather  Philip,  and  Paris  reci|M<ocatcd  hb  goodwHL 
The  head  of  the  administration  was  at  that  time  the  provoet 
of  Paris,  a  judiciary  magbtrate  and  police  functionary  whose 
extensive  powers  had  given  rise  to  (Im  most  flagrant  abuses. 
Loub  IX.  reformed  thb  office  and  filled  it  with  the  judge  of 
greatest  Integrity  to  he  found  la  hb  kingdom.  Thb  wu  (he 
famous  £liennc  Boiletu,  who  showed  tuch  vigQancs  and  upright- 
ness that  the  capital  was  comptet^  purged  «f  evUdocrs;  the 
sense  of  security  thus  produced  attracted  a  certain  number  of 
new  Inhabitants,  and,  to  the  advantage  of  the  pubBc  revenue. 
Increased  the  vahie  of  the  trade.  It  was  £lienne  BoOeau  who. 
by  the  king's  express  command,  drew  up  those  statutes  of  the 
commercial  and  industrial  gjlds  of  Parb  which,  modified  by  the 
necessities  of  new  times  and  tbe  caprice  of  princes^  remained  in 
force  till  tbe  Revolution. 

St  Loub  caused  a  partial  restoration  St  Germain  I'Auxem^ 
hb  parish  church  (completed  in  the  i  jth  century,  and  deplorably 
altered  under  Loub  XV.);  and  besides  preferring  the  palace  of 
La  Citi  (o  (he  Louvre,  he  entirely  rebuilt  It,  and  rendered  it 
one  of  (he  most  eomfortablc  residences  of  hb  time.  Of  thii 
edifice  there  still  remain,  among  the  buildings  of  the  present 
Palab  de  Justice,  the  great  guard-rotun,  the  kitchens  with  thctt 
four  enormous  cMmncys,  three  round  towcn  on  the  quay,  and. 
one  of  the  marveb  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Salnte  Chapelle, 
erected  In  1148  to  receive  the  crown  of  thorns  aent  from  Con- 
stantinople. Thb  church,  often  imitated  during  the  rjth  and 
14th  centuries,  b  like  an  Immense  shrine  in  open  work;  Its 
large  windows  contain  admirable  stained  glass  of  its  own  dale, 
and  its  paintings  and  sculptures  (restored  In  the  iQtb  century 
by  Viollet-le-Duc)  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  reli^us  behcfs 
of  tbe  middle  ages.  Il  has  a  lower  storey  insenioudy  arranged, 
which  served  as  a  chi^l  for  the  palace  servants.  Tbe  Sslnlc 
Chapelle  was  designed  tty  Pierre  de  Montemu,  one  of  the  most 
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celebrated  michlteets  of  bit  time,  to  whom  b  attribulcd  anollicr 

nurvet  siill  extant,  ibe  refectoTy  of  the  abbey  ot  St  Alartin, 
now  occupied  by  the  library  of  the  Coiuervatoire  dcs  Ans  ct 
des  Miticn.  This  Incomparable  artbl  was  buried  in  ihc  abticy 
<rf  St  Cermaln-des-Prfs,  where,  too,  lie  had  raised  magnificent 
buildings  now  no  longer  existing.  Under  St  Louis,  Robert  de 
Sorbon,  I  common  priest,  founded  In  tijj  an  unpretending 
theological  college  which  afterwards  became  the  celebrated 
faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  whose  dcdsioia  were  welloigh  as 
anlhwttative  as  those  of  Rome^ 

The  ca[rital  of  France  had  but  a  feeble  share  In  the  communal 
movement  which  in  the  north  characterizes  ihc  iiih,  iith  and 
ijih  centuries.  Placed  directly  under  the  central  power,  it  was 
sever  strong  enough  to  force  concessions;  and  in  truth  it  did 
not  claim  them,  saxtefied  with  the  advantages  of  all  kinds  secured 
for  it  by  its  political  position  and  Its  university  And,  besides, 
the  privileges  which  it  did  enjoy,  while  they  could  be  revoked 
at  the  ling's  pleasure,  were  of  considerable  extent.  Its  inhabit- 
ants were  not  subjected  to  forced  labour  or  arbitrary  imposts, 
atid  the  liberty  of  the  citizens  and  thdr  commerce  and  industry 
wctt  protect^  by  wise  regulations.  The  university  and  all 
those  dosely  connected  with  it  possessed  the  fullest  rights  and 
liberties.  There  was  a  municipal  or  bourgeois  mililia,  which 
rendered  the  greatest  service  to  Philip  Augustus  and  St  Loliis, 
but  afterwards  became  an  instrument  of  revolt.  The  communal 
administration  devolved  on  ItUnlm  or  jurfs,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  the  notables,  chose  a  nominal  mayor  called  provost  of 
the  merchants  {prttSl  da  marchands).  The  powers  of  this 
official  had  been  grievously  curtailed  in  favour  of  the  provost 
of  Paris  and  his  Uentenants,  named  by  the  soveirign.  His  main 
duties  were  to  regulate  the  price  of  provisions  and  to  control 
(he  incidence  of  taxation  on  merchandise.  He  was  the  chief 
inspector  of  bridges  and  public  wells,  superintendent  of  the 
fiver  police,  and  commander  of  the  guard  of  the  dly  walls,  which 
it  Was  alio  hb  duty  lo  keep  In  Rpalr.  And,  finally,  he  had 
Jurisdiction  In  commercial  tBaiis  until  the  creation  of  the 
consular  tribunals  by  the  chancellor  Michel  L'H&piial.  The 
violent  attempts  made  by  £tienne  Marcel  in  the  14th  century, 
and  those  of  the  communes  of  1793  and  1871,  showed  what 
reason  royalty  bad  to  fear  loo  great  an  expansion  ot  ihe 
muntdpal  power  at  Paris. 

The  town  coundl  met  in  the  ijth  and  14th  centuries  In  an 
unpretending  house  on  Ste  Gcneviive,  near  the  city  walls  on 
the  left  side  of  the  river.  The  munldpal  assemblies  were 
afterwards  held  near  the  Place  de  Grive,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  river,  in  the  "  Maison  aux  Pilien,"  which  Fiands  I.  allowed 
to  be  replaced  by  an  imposing  httel  de  vlllc. 

The  bat  of  the  direct  descendants  of  Capet,  and  the  first 
two  Valois  kings  did  little  for  their  capital.  Philip  the  Fair, 
bowever,  increased  its  political  Importance  by  making  it  the 
seat  of  the  highest  cotirt  In  the  kingdom,  the  pariement,  which 
be  organized  between  1303  and  1304,  and  to  which  he  surrendered 
a  part  of  his  cUt  palace.  Under  the  three  sons  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
the  Tour  dc  Nesle,  which  stood  opposite,  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  buildings  of  the  Institute,  was  the  scene  of  frightful 
orgies,  equally  celebrated  In  history  and  Fonunce.  One  of 
the  queens,  who,  if  the  chronldcs  are  to  be  trusted,  took  part 
Jn  these  expiated  her  crimes  in  Chftteau-GaiUard,  where  she 
was  strangled  tn  ijisby  order  of  her  husband,  Louis  X.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  War  of  the  Hondied  Years,  Paris  escaped 
ticing  taken  by  the  English,  but  felt  the  effects  of  the  national 
nisrorluoes.  Whibt  destitution  exdted  in  the  country  the 
icvolt  ol  the  Jacquerie,  In  the  dty  the  miseries  of  the  time  were 
attributed  to  the  vices  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  citizens 
seemed  ready  for  insurrccllon.  The  provost  of  the  "merchants, 
£llenne  Marcel,  equally  endowed  with  coufage  and  intellect, 
songhl  to  turn  this  double  movement  to  account  in  the  interest 
of  the  munidpal  liberties  of  Paris  and  of  constitutional  guaran- 
tees. The  cause  which  he  supported  was  lost  through  the 
violence  of  his  own  ads.  Not  content  with  having  massacred 
two  ministers  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  dauphin  Charles,  who 
«u  rtzcDl  whOst  his  father  Joba  by  captive  in  Lnndoa,  he 


Joined  Ibe  Jacquerie,  and  «u  noc  •fnM  I*  cdl  Inte  Pin 

the  king  of  Navarre,  Charies  the  Bad,  a  nocorkras  facbtui, 
who  at  that  time  was  making  common  cause  witb  ibc  Eagb^ 
Public  sentiment,  at  first  lavounblc  to  March's  sdtcmci, 
from  open  treason.  A  watch  was  set  oa  Urn,  and,  St  the  bom 
when,  having  the  keys  of  the  town  In  bis  powfasion  ia  ■mm 
of  his  of&ce,  he  was  preparing  to  OfKO  one  of  tbe  sates,  ht  ni 
assassinated  by  order  of  Jean  MaiUard,  one  of  tbe  beads  of  tk 
milia,  on  the  night  of  the  jist  of  July  ijsS.  Usrcd  had» 
latged  Philip  Augustus^  line  of  futifimion*  on  tbe  sfe 
of  the  river,  and  bad  begun  a  new  ooe. 

When  he  became  lung  In  1364,  Charles  V.  forgot  the  ouirtfo 
he  bad  suffered  at  the  bands  of  the  Parisians  during  his  regeacy. 
lie  robbed  the  Louvre  to  some  extent  of  its  miliury  eqsipaieel, 
in  order  to  make  U  a  convenient  and  sumptuous  residence; 
his  open-work  staircases  and  his  galleries  are  mcDtioDod  in  teiat 
of  the  highest  praise  by  writers  of  the  time.  This  £d  ixt, 
however,  remain  alwa>-s  his  favourite  palace;  having  both  « 
rcbuih  In  the  St  Antoioe  quarter  the  mansion  of  ^  Paid  er 
St  Pol,  be  was  particularly  fond  ot  living  b  It  during  tbe  latts 
part  of  his  life,  and  it  was  there  that  be  died  In  13S0.  It  ra 
Charies  V.  who,  in  conjunction  .with  the  provost  of  Paris,  Hagas 
Aubriot,  erected  the  famous  Bastille  to  protect  the  St  Antolae 
gate  as  part  of  an  enlarged  scheme  of  fortification.  A  Sbaej 
which  he  founded — a  a'ch  one  for  the  tlmes—becaioe  tbe  oodcs 
of  Ihe  national  library.  With  the  exception  irf  sone  of  ^e  qipa 
portions  of  the  Safnte  Chapelle,  which  were  altered  or  nan- 
St  rucicd  by  this  prince  or  his  son  Charles  VL,  there  are  no  tmua 
of  the  buildings  of  Charles  V. 

The  reign  of  Charles  VL  was  as  dlsastrotn  f or  tbe  dty  aathx 
of  bis  father  had  been  prosperous.  From  the  very  accessia 
of  the  new  lung,  the  citizens,  who  had  for  some  time  been  relie^'d 
by  B  great  teduction  of  the  taxes,  and  had  received  a  pnxnise 
of  further  alleviation,  found  themselves  subjected  to  tl>e  most 
odious  fiscal  cxacdons  on  the  part  ot  the  king's  uncle,  who  ■» 
not  satisfied  with  the  well-stored  treasury  of  C^iailes  V.,  wbidbc 
had  unscrupulously  pilbged.  In  Mardi  1383  occurred  what  a 
called  the  revolt  of  the  "  Maillottiu  "  (I.e.  men  with  maDet^X 
Preoccupied  with  his  expedition  against  the  Flemings,  Cfcada 
VI.  delayed  puttbg  down  the  revolt,  and  for  tbe  DOOMn 
remitted  the  new  taxes.  On  bis  victorious  return  on  tbe  icdi 
of  January  1383,  the  Parisians  in  alarm  drew  up  thci.  form 
in  front  of  the  town  gates  under  the  pretext  of  showing  thdr 
sovereign  what  aid  he  might  derive  from  them,  but  really  a 
order  to  Intimidate  him.  They  were  ordered  to  retire  wiilb 
the  walls  and  to  lay  down  thdr  arms,  and  they  obeyed. 
king  and  his  uncles,  having  destroyed  the  gates,  made  their 
way  into  Paris  as  into  a  besieged  dty;  and  ft-Ilh  the  dccapi tatica 
of  Desmarets,  one  of  the  most  faiihfal  servants  of  the  Cton, 
began  a  series  of  bloody  executions.  Ostensiltly  through  the 
intercession  ot  the  regents  an  end  was  put  to  that  spcdes  OF 
severities,  a  heavy  fine  being  substituted,  much  larger  la  amonU 
than  the  annunl  value  of  the  abolished  taxes.  The  munic^ 
adminblralion  was  suspended  for  several  years,  and  its  function 
bestowed  on  tbe  provost  of  Paris,  a  magistnle  ncuniiiated  hj 
the  Crown. 

The  calamities  which  toUowed  were' due  to  the  weakness 
and  incapacity  of  the  government,  given  over,  because  of  the 
madness  of  Charles  VI.,  to  the  intrigues  of  a  vickcd  qneea 
and  of  princes  who  brought  the  most  bloodthirsty  i"«nt'm  to 
the  service  of  thdr  boundless  ambition,  ^rst  came  the  rivalry 
between  the  dukes  Of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  brou^t  lo  an 
end  in  1407  by  assassination  ot  the  fonner.  Next  followed  the 
relentless  stnigf^e  for  supremacy  between  two  hostile  parties: 
the  Armagnacs  on  one  side,  commanded  by  Count  Bernard  ti 
Armagnac  (who  for  a  brief  period  had  tbe  title  of  constahk), 
and  supported  by  the  nobles  and  burgesses;  and  on  the  other 
side  the  Burgandians,  depending  on  the  common  people,  and 
recognizing  John  the  Fearless,  duke  of  Burgundy,  as  their  head 
The  mob  was  beaded  by  a  skinner  at  the  Hfttel  Dieu  cUled 
Simon  Caboche.  and  hence  tbe  name  CoM^iem  was  gives  t» 
the  Bunnadian  party  ia  Paris.  Ilicy  bocama  niatcn  of  Ml 
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in-  i«X2  Md  1413;  bat  •»  vliditt  wen  iMt  iiiiiiwni  the 
nio»tti«Miq»iBitwB|t,tB<ithiJBciBM>edb<iMBpoiih  BMiMffd 
by  a  tioU  ittolw  to  Room  poww^  el  tlw  Iowa.  Tbe 
AmagDmn  affSu  uitered  Psiis,  but  tkeir  intilsuci  witli  v^f^^nA 
and  tbeir  tjmnny  rendcRd  tfaem  odkms  in  thefc  turn;  tbe 
BttCB^oduiu  wcK  teoJled  in  14x8,  ud  icturaed  witb.  Cdbocbe 
and  a  toaaiiiflaia  bMtd  of  piUtcm  ud  ■maim.  Perrimt 
Icderc^  Ma  it  a  boHTRMA  suud,  SMrat^  itVcnad  tbe  gates 
to  tbem  oat  nigbt  in  Maf.  Tbe  kins  mdded  is  tbe  HAtel 
St  Paul,  an  uncoMdou  spettUor  of  thoM  aava^e  soenes  wbich 
the  princo  Louis  and  John,  mcoesaitMly  daupfaina,  were  iielplcM 
to  preveoL 

Tbe  tbinl  danphin,  Chaxks,  aftenntrds  Cbaries  VII^  maiuged 
to  put  an  ead  to  tbe  civil  war,  but  it  waa  by  a  crime  aa  baae 
as  it  was  imptrilti^— the  aaaassinatkm  of  Joha  the  Feaiieai  on 
tbe  biidflt-of  Mcmtergni  in  1419^  Next  ycac a  tiea^,  from  the 
IsoMDiay  of  wbidi  Patia  baRiilir  ocsped,.  gave  a  daughter  of 
Chariea  VL  to  Heanr  V.  of  Enilud,  and  aloqf  with  her.  in  ^te 
of  tbe  Salic  law,  tbe  crown  cl  Fiance.  The  king  of  RngUnri 
made  tus  entry  into  Paris  In  December  1410,  and  vaa  tltde 
received  witb  a  — lemnily  which  ill  concealed  the  mauy  and 
seal  ranttenuitlm  of  tbo  pom  ptople  crudied  by  fif  tees  yean 
of  murdery,  pHlage  and  famine.  Cha^  VI.  zemafned  almott 
abandoned  at  tbe  U6tel  St  Paul,  when  he  died  in  1411,  whilst 
his  aoa-in-law  went  to  hold  a  brilliant  court  at  the  Louvre 
and  Vincenncs.  Henry  V.  of  England  also  died  in  i43>. 
Wm  ton  Uetuy  VI.,  then  one  year  oM,  cane  to  Paris  nbe 
yean  later  to  be  crowned  at  ^otre  Dame,  and  tbe  dty 
continued  under  the  government  of  tbe  dulu  of.  Bedford  till  his 
(heath  in  i4SS* 

The  Kij^ish  role  was  a  mild  tmc,  but  it  was  not  signalised 
by  tbe  cxecutioa  of  any  ot  those  works  of  utility  or  ornament 
to  diaimctertstic  of  tbe  kings  of  France.  The  choir  of  St  Severin, 
however,  shows  a  style  of  stchiteaure  peculiarly  English,  and 
Sauval  relates  that  the  duke  of  Bedford  erected  in  the  Louvrp 
n  fine  goUeiy  decorated  with  paintiaga.  Without  assuaiing 
the  mUBton  of  ddivcting  Puis,  Joan  of  Arc,  remaining  with 
Charies  VII.  ^ter  hb  coronttian  at  Reims,  led  him  towards  tbe 
capital}  but  the  badly  cooducted  and  abortive  enterprise  almost 
proved  fatal  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  who  was  severely  wounded 
nl  the  asnult  of  the  gate  of  St  Uonoit  on  the  Stb  of  September 
1439.  The  siege  having  been  raised,  Charles  awaited  Uie  Invi' 
tation  of  the  Parisians  themselves  upcm  the  defectioo  of  the 
BuTgundiuis  and  the  surrender  oi  St  I^enis.  The  St  Jacques 
gate  was  t^ned  by  the  citizens  of  the  guard  to  the  constable  de 
Ricbemont'  on  the  ijth  of  April  14^;  but  the  sofemn  entry  of 
tbe  king  did  not  take  place  till  Novendier  of  the  following  year; 
solMequently  occupied  by  bis  various  expeditions  or  attracted 
by  Ids  rendenccs  in  Berry  or  Touraine,  he  spent  but  little  time 
in  Paris,  wbere  he  retired  either  to  the  St  Paul  or  to  a 
ndghbouiing  palace,  Les  Tottmellcs,  which  had  been  acquired 
by  his  father, 

Lonis  XI.  made  equal  nSe  of  St  Paul  and  Les  Toumdies,  but 
towards  the  close  of  his  liTe  be  immured  himself  at  Piessis-Ies- 
Tours:  It  was  in  his  reign,  in  1469^  that  tbe  French  printing- 
pnss  was  set  up  iA  the  Sorboime.  Charles  VIII.  scarcely  left 
Flessis-tes-Tours  and  Amboise  except  to  go  to  Italy;  Louis  XIL 
abtmaled  between  tbe  castle  at  Blois  and  tbe  palace  of  Les 
Toumelles,  where  he  died  on  the  tst  of  January  151 5. 

Francis  I.  lived  at  CSiambcffd,  at  Fontslnebleau,  at  St  Germain, 
and  at  Villeis-Cotterets;  but  he  proposal  to  form  at  Paris  a 
Kiidencelakeqi&gwitbthetaste'oflheRenaissance.  Farishad 
temaloed  for  moce  tbon  tUrty  .years  abnost  a  stranger  to  the 
artistic  movement  begun  between  1498  and  1500,  after  the 
ItaJian  expedition.  Previous  to  15^3,  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  ibt  HAtd  de  Vine  and  the  church  of  St  Eustache, 
Paris  did  not  possess,  apart  from  the  "  Court  of  Accounts," 
any  importaot  buildhig  in  the  new  style.  Between  1317  and 
■540  Fnmds  L  demolHhcd  the  old  Louvre,  and  in  1541  Hene 
Lescot  began  a  new  palace  four  times  as  large,  which  was 

'Arthur,  earl  «l  RkfaesoBd,  afterwards  Arthur  IIL  (a*-)- 
of  Bdttany. 
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not  finishedtiD  the  retgn  o(  Louis  XIV.  Tbe  buOdlngs  were  not 
sufficiently  advanced  under  Heniy  n.  to  aDow  of  hit  leaving 
Les  TouroeOes,  where  in  1559  be  died  from  a  wound  received 
at  a  touraament.  His  widow,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  immediately 
caused  this  palace  to  be  demolished,  and  sent  her  three  sons — 
Frauds  IL,  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  UL— 4o  the  unfinisbed 
Louvre.  Outside  the  line  of  tbe  foxtificatioos  she  laid  the 
foundatioBS  of  the  Chilean  dtt  Tnihriet  as  a  vesidenoe  fotf 
herselL 

Of  the  three  brotbera,  it  was  Charies  IX.  who  resided  most  at 
the  Louvre;  it  was  thm  tbat  in  157*  be  signed  tbe  order  for 
the  raaaiaa*  ot  St  Baithalomnr.  Henry  HL  tenafawd  for  tbe 
moat  pert  at  Bids,  and  hardly  came  to  Pub  eicept  to  be  witneai 

of  the  power  of  his  enenics,  tbe  Guises. 

Taking  advantage  of  tbe  absence  of  the  Us^,  tbe  League  had 
made  l^uif  a  centre  of  opposition,  -The  muzdc^  aiilitia  were 
restated  mi  leotgudstd;  each  eC  the  16  quactas  or  wnm* 
disstmeiitt  bed  to  elect  a  deputy  tot  tbe  central  cooncS,  Mildt 
became  the  council,  or  rather  faction,  of  Hie  Sixteen,  and  for  four 
years,  from  1587  to  1591,  held  the  city  under  a  yoko  of  iron. 
Henry  III.,  having  cobm  to  the  Louvre  la  i$B8,  unwillbigly 
received  tkea  the  duka  U  Guia^  and  wfiik  emJeavouiing  to 
tako  moauca  for  Us  own  pntoctkn  ftonktd  a  tiot  known 
as  the  Day  of  tbe  Barricades  (May  11).  It  was  witb  difficulty 
that  be  ocaped  from  his  palace,  which  at  that  time  had  no 
coouumidttion  with  the  country,  and  wbich  Henry  IV.  after* 
wards  pcqtoaed  to  nnite  with  the  Tuileries  is  order  to  provide 
a  aura  means  of  <scq>e  in  case  of  need. 

When,  after  tbe  murder  of  the  duke  ot  Guise  at  Blois  at  the 
dose  of  ijSS,  Heniy  IIL  desired  to  return  to  Paria,  he  was  not 
yet  master  of  the  city,  and  waa  obliged  to  besiege  it  in  concert 
with  his  presumptive  heir,  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  operations 
'  were  suddenly  biterrupted  on  the  ist  of  August  T589,  by  the 
assassination  of  the  k^,  and  Henry  IV.  carried  his  arms  else- 
where. He  returned  with  bis  victoians  forces  In  tS90.  This 
second  siege  lasted  more  than  four  years,  and  waa  marked  by 
terrible  suffering,  produced  by  fomine  and  the  tyranny  of  The 
Sixteen,  who  were  supported  by  the  intrigues  of  the  king  of 
Spain  and  the  vldent  harangues  of  tbe  preachers.  Even  tbe 
conversion  of  the  king  did  not  allay  tbe  a^t  of  fanaticism,  for 
the  king's  sincerity  was  suspected,  and  the  words  (which  history, 
however,  fails  to  mfastantiate),  "  Paria  is  surdy  worth  a  mass," 
were  attributed  to  bim.  But  after  tlie  corooatka  irf  the  Hag 
at  Chart  res  the  commonalty  of  Paris,  weary  of  intriguing  witb 
!  strangers  and  Leaguers,  gave  such  decided  expression  to  its 
feelings  that  those  of  its  icaders  who  had  kept  aloof,  or  broken 
oS  from  tbe  faction  of  Tbe  Sixteen  attached  themselves  to  tbe 
pariement,  which  had  already  evaded  the  ambitloua  deagns 
of  the  king  of  Spain;  and  after  various  negotiations  the  provost 
of  tbe  mochants,  L'Huillier,  oOered  tbe  keys  of  tbe  dty  to 
Henry  IV.  on  the  aand  of  March  1 594-  The  king  met  no  resist- 
ance except  on  the  part  of  a  company  of  German  landsknecbts, 
which  was  cut  in  i^eces,  and  the  alndents  of  tbe  univcisity, 
who,  steeped  in  tbe  doctrines  of  the  League,  tried  to  hidd  thdi 
quarter  against  the  royal  tioops,  but  diqieraed.  The 
Spanish  addien  wbo  bad  rcsnalMd  In  the  town  decamped 
■lEst  day. 

.  Henry  IV.,  win  cattied  on  the  buQdinc  ot  the  Louvre,  wu 
tbe  last  noMicb  who  occi4>ied  It  a  regular  tcsidenGe. 
Attempts  on  his  life  wero  made  fR»n  time  to  tim^  and  at  last, 
on  the  14th  of  May  1610,  he  fell  under  Ravaillac'a  knife  near 
the  market-house  in  Rue  de  la  FerK»merie. 

Whether  royalty  gave  it  the  benefit  of.  its  presence  or  not, 
Paris  continued  all  the  same  to  increase  In  political  importance 
and  in  poptdatioiL  Here  is  tbe  fncttue  «f  the  dty  presented 
alwut  1560  byUidiel  de  Ckstclnau,  one  of  the  noit  celebrated 
chroniclers  of  the  i<Sth  century}* 

"  nuia  is  the  capital  of  si)  the  kiRplom,  and  one'of  the  mott 
famous  in  the  world,  as  well  for  tbe  qileodour  of  its  pariement 
(which  is  au  illustrious  conipany  of  thirty  jud^  attended  by  three 
hundrM)  advocates  and  more,  who  have  reputation  inall  ChriEtendom 
of  being  the  best  seen  (n  human  laws  arid  acquainted  with  justice 
as  lor  iu  Escolty  of  theology  and  for  dte  Other  tooguas  sad  adeaca^ 
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wfakb  Mm  moK  in  tliii  non  than  is  uy  other  in  the  world, 
be^dea  tbe  ntechuiic  ahi  and  the  marveltMia  traffic  which  render 
it  very  populout,  rich  and  opulent ;  in  tuch  tort  tlul  the  other  towni 
a(  Fnitce  «nd  all  ttw  nMKittmtei  and  fubjecta  have  their  eve« 
directed  thither  as  ts  the  modd  of  their  dediMHu  and  thek  political 
admiaiatnuioiMk" 

Castelnau  epolu  ntber  n  a  statcMiun  mi  a  magitttUe, 
aod  did  not  lode  dote  eooii^  to  see  thu  the  umvmity  was 
beginning  to  decline.  The  pn^naa  of  the  adcDces  wmewhU 
lessened  the  importance  of  its  classes,  too  ^KciaUy  devoted 
to  theology  and  titer&ture;  the  eyes  of  men  were  turned  lowaids 
Italy,  whidi  was  then  considered  the  great  centre  of  intellecttui 
•dvance;  the  colleges  of  the  Jeatilts  were  formidable  rivals;  the 
tiiunq>hs  of  ProteiUnlten  deprived  U  o(  most  of  the  ttadcMS, 
who  used  to  flock  to  it  lioin  fii^Mid,  Geimany  and  Scandl- 
oaina;  and  finally  Che  unfortunate  part  it  pbjwl  in  political 
aSsin  weakened  its  influence  to  much,  that,  after  the  reign  of 
Hcniy  IV.  it  no  longn  sent  its  deputies  to  tite  •tate^f"'*^ 

If  the  dty  on  the  left  side  «t  the  river  neither  extended  its 
circuit  nor  inomed  iu  population,  it  began  in  the  i6th  century 
to  be  filled  with  Urge  msutonr,  (hAtcb),  and  its  conmuni- 
atioDS  with  the  right  bank  were  rendmd  eaaier  and  more 
direct  when  Henry  IV.  constructed  acros  the  lower  aid  o(  the 
Uaad  of  La  GU  the  Pont  Neuf,  which,  though  retaining  its 
mf^nsl  name.  Is  bow  the  oldest  bridge  in.  Paris.  On  the  right 
Bde  of  the  livtr  coonnerot  and  the  progreis  ^  ceittraliaation 
continued  to  attract  new  inhabitanu,  and  old  villages  become 
suburbs  were  enclosed  within  the  line  of  a  bsstiooed  first 
encebte,  the  ramparts  ol  £tieaae  Marcel  being,  however,  still 
left  untouched.  Although  Loi4s  XUL,  cicqit  during  Us 
idnariiy,  rarely  sUyed  mndt  in  Fsris,  he  was  iddoB  long 
absent  from  it.  Hi*  mother,  Mary  de*  Metttd,  buQt  the  palace 
of  the  Luxembourg,  which,  after  being  extoukd  under  Louis 
Philii^  became  tlte  seat  ol  the  Moate. 

Loois  XllL  finished,  with  the  exceptloB  tt  the  eastern  front, 
the  buildings  encloeing  the  equafe  court  o(  the  Loime,  and 
carried  on  the  wing  which  was  to  join  the  palace  to  the  Tuilcries. 
Queen  Anne  of  Austria  founded  the  Val  de  Gtlce,  the  dome  of 
which,  afterward*  painted  on  the  interior  by  Hignan),  remains 
OMof  tbefiaotinPark  Rididiea  bttlU  for  Uinelf  the  Palais 
'Rttyal,  since  restored,  and  letrallt  the  Sorbonne,  vrtien  now 
stands  his  magnificent  tomb  by  Girardoo.  The  island  of  St 
Louis  above  L«  Cit6,  till  then  occupied  by  gardtns  and  meadows, 
became  a  popoktu*  parish,  whoee  streets  were  laid  out  in  strai^t 
Uno^  and  whose  finest  hoUsw  sttt  date  from  the  iTtb  century. 
Building  also  went  on  in  the  Quarticr  dv  Mania  (quutcr  of 
the  marsh) ;  and  the  vrtwle  of  the  Place  Royale  (now  Place  dcs 
Vosges),  trith  its  curious  aicaded  galleries,  hdonp  to  this  period. 
The  diurch  of  St  Paul  and  St  Louis  was  built  by  the  Jesuits 
beside  the  ruins  of  the  old  HAtd  St  Paul;  the  ehuTcfe  of  St  Gervais 
received  a  facade  which  haa  become  in  our  time  too  fsmow. 
St  £tieime  du  Mont  and  St  Enstache  wen  completed  (in  the 
latter  case  with  the  exception  of  the  front).  The  beautiful 
Salle  des  Pas-Perdus  (Hall  of  LoM  FooUteps)  was  added  to 
the  Palak  de  Justice.  Besides  these  bandings  and  extension* 
Paris  was  indebted  to  Louis  XIII.  and  his  minister  Richelieu 
for  three  important  institnlions — the  royal  printing  press  in 
t6to,  the  Jardin  des  Fhntes  in  i6iti,  and  the  French  Academy 
in  1635.  The  bishopric  of  Fsris  was  separated  from  that  of 
Sens  and  erected  into  an  srchbisbo|Kic  in  1613. 

As  memoiiab  of  Maiarin  Paris  Ulll  possesses  the  College  des 
Quatre-Nations,  erected  with  one  of  his  legacies  immediately 
after  bis  tleath,  and  since  sppropriated  to  the  Iiulitute,  and 
the  palace  which,  enlarged  in  the  tQth  century,  now  accom- 
modates the  national  library. 

The  stormy  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  wa*  spent  at  St  Germain 
and  Paris,  where  the  court  was  held  at  the  Palais  Royal.  The 
inlrigues  of  the  prince  of  Condi,  Cardinal  de  Rets,  and  (for 
a  brief  space)  Tureane  resulted  in  a  siege  of  Paris,  daring  which 
more  epigrams  than  balls  were  fired  off;  bnt  the  cannon  of  the 
Bastille,  discha^ed  by  order  of  Hadcmoisclle  de  Hontpcnsier. 
enabled  Condi  to  cater  the  city.  Bloody  riots  falk>wed,and 
came  to  aa  cndoi^  «ith  the  ednnattoa  flf  the  popnlece  and 


hs  voluntary  mbmlsrion  to  the  king.  -  Though  Lmds  XIV. 
ceased  to  stay  In  Paris  after  he  grew  up,  he  did  not  ne|ject  the 
work  ol  embellisbment.  On  the  site  of  the  fortifications  of 
Ctienne  Marcel,  which  during  the  pre^ous  huiulred  years  had 
been  graduaHy  disappearing,  he  laid  out  the  line  c^  bonlcvards 
connectbig  the  quarter  of  the  Bastille  with  that  of  the  MadelciK 
Though  be  no  longer  inhabited  the  Louvre  (and  it  never  was 
again  the  seat  of  royalty),  he  caused  the  great  cotonnadc  to  be 
constructed  after  the  pLuts  of  Claude  Pernult.  This  imoKase 
and  imposing  facade,  $48  fL  long,  has  the  dcfea  of  being  quite 
out  of  harmony  mth  the  rest  ol  the  building,  which  it  Udcs 
inucad  of  Introducing.  The  same  desire  for  effect,  altogether 
irrespective  of  congtulty,  appears  apin  in  the  obeervatory 
erected  by  the  same  Perrault,  without  the  smallest  con^dcratkm 
irf  the  wise  soggestkms  made  by  Casaini.  The  Place  Vendteie, 
the  Place  des  Victoires,  the  triumphal  gates  of  St  Denis  and 
St  Martin  and  several  fountains,  are  also  productions  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  hospiul  of  La  Sa4>hrti!iv,  with  its 
majesticsUy  simple  dome,  was  finished  by  UbCtal  BniaoL.  The 
HAtel  des  Invalldce,  one  of  the  finest  htstltutlons  of  the  grand 
monarque,  was  also  erected,  with  its  chapel,  between  1671  and 
■675,  by  Biuant;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  architect  Hafdowm 
Mansart  to  give  to  this  imposing  edifice  a  comptemcnt  wenhy 
o(  itsell:  it  was  he  who  raised  the  dome,  admitaUe  alike  lor  iu 
proporlions,  For  the  cxallcnt  distribution  of  its  ornaments, 
and  for  its  gilded  lantern,  which  rises  344  ft.  above  the  ground. 
"  Private  penons,"  says  Voltaire,  "  In  imitation  of  thdr  kinft 
raised  a  thousand  ^>lGn(Ud  edifice*.  The  number  increeaed 
so  greB%  that  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pklak  ItuvW 
and  of  St  Sulpice  there  were  formed  tn  Paris  two  new  town* 
much  finer  than  the  old  one."  All  the  arntocracy  had  not 
thou^t  fit  to  take  up  their  residence  at  Versailles,  and  the 
great  geniute*  of  tbe  century,  CotneUle,  Radac,  La  FoMaine, 
Moiiire,  Madame  de  SMgn£,  bad  their  bouses  in  Paris;  them 
aho  was  the  HMel  de  RamboufUet,  so  faiDoas  is  tbe  litoaiy 
history  ot  the  lylh  century. 

The  baUs  of  tbe  Palais  Royal  during  the  mhiority  of  Loae  XV. 
were  the  scene  of  the  exceisea  of  (be  regency;  later  ga  tho  ki^ 
fRtm  time  to  thne  redded  at  tbe  Tulleries,  which  boKCfomid 
came  to  be  customarily  regarded  as  tbe  official  seat  ol  the 
monarchy.  To  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  are  due  the  rebuild iz^  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  tbe  "  Place  "  now  called  De  la  CoDoorde.  the 
mlHtary  schoti,  the  greater  pert  of  the  church  of  Su  Cenoriive, 
or  Paathten  (4  masterpiece  <tf  the  architact  Sonfiot),  tbe  ckvck 
of  St  Rodi,  the  palace  of  the  filyifie  (now  the  roUoicc  el  the 
president  of  the  republic) ,  the  Palais  Bcmrbon  (with  the  "ttHi 
of  the  facade),  now  occufrfcd  by  tbe  chamber  of  deputica,  aad 
the  mint,  a  majestic  and  adwlaily  wotk  by  the  aicbiiect  Anleiae^ 
as  wdl  as  tbe  rebuilding  of  the  ColUge  de  Pranoe. 

Loois  XVI.  finished  or  vigoroaily  carried  on  the  works  begn 
by  his  grandfather.  He  did  not  come  to  live  in  Paris  till  coca- 
pelled  by  the  Revolution.  That  historical  movement  bcgas 
indeed  at  Versailles  on  the  17th  of  June  1789,  when  the  Mate^ 
geiKnl  were  transformed  into  a  oonstituent  assembly;  bat  the 
first  act  of  violence  which  proved  the  starting-point  of  all  its 
excesses  was  performed  In  Paris  est  tbe  14th  of  Jidy  1789 
when  Paris  toaugurated,  with  tbe  capture  of  Uie  '**«*iHT.  ita 
"  national  guard,"  organiied  ami  then  commanded  b^  the 
cekbnted  La  Fayette  At  the  same  time  the  '  w'mm 
of  the  last  provost  of  the  merchants,  Jacques  de  Flcsscttea.  pvc 
tbe  opportunity  of  cstahliriring,  with  more  extended  pawcx\ 
the  BUBW  (mayoralty)  of  Parle,  which  was  fiist  occupied  bf 
BaiUy,  and  soon  became,  under  the  title  of  coram tute,  a  pH'tifal 
power  capable  of  eflectiveiy  countertMlandng  the  ccatn] 
authority.* 

Paris  had  at  that  time  once  more  outgrown  Its  Unuta.  The 
quarter  en  the  left  side  cf  the  rives  had  more  than  doubled 
its  extent  by  the  accession  of  tbe  great  monasteiiea,  the  fauboorgi 
of  St  Germain  and  St  Marccau,  the  Jardin  des  Phmtca,  and 

*  Owing  to  the  armed  and  ocganiied  revolutionary  eltanela  ie 
the  swembTlai  of  the  Sectiom^  which  rnablHl  the  KnhaioMT 
commune  to  direct  and  control  popular  tmmlu. 
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tte  wfaok  o<  Meat  Sto  OmiMift««.  TbtUneflf  tbftMwaiKdKte 
is  MiU  moriccd  by  •  dicuil  of  bouktnids  putins  Inm  tlw 
Chmmp*  de  Man  at  Pont  (fAintflriiU  by  Place  At  VEvin  and 
Place  d'luUe.    SnuUr  BtlaigeoieaU,  also  maiked  ont  by  a 
■exits  ot  bMikwdt,  incorporaud  with  tbe  town  oa  the  i^ght 
side  of  the  [antwnqgi  of  St  AhUiat  and  PoiaiwuwiK  and  (be 
quarten  <it  1a  Chaiiiite  d'AnUn  and  Cbaillot.  In  1784  wu 
bcsun,  inatend  of  a  Una  of  fortification*,  «  eimpla  cwtonw-walt 
with  eizly  pr^ylua  «r  pavUiooa  in  »  heavy  but  chamctericUc 
style,  ol  which  the  finest  ace  adomed  witb  adunuw  or  pilaitcn 
like  tboae  (d  Factttan.  In  toot  of  tbe  Place  du  Trtne  (now 
PUm3*  de  in  Nation),  wbidi  fomed  as  it  wen  n  facade  for  Paris 
4m  Ibe  east  side,  there  wen  elected  two  lofty  mtnl  columnt 
benring  tlie  statues  of  Philip  Augustus  and  St  Louis.  Towards 
the  west,  the  dty  front  wss  the  Place  Louis  X.V.  (Place  de  la 
Concorde),  preceded  by  tbe  msgnificcat  avenue  of  tbe  Champs 
£lysiEes.    Between  tbe  baiticB  of  la  >^te  and  Pantliv 
vi^re  tbe  hifhwi^  for  Flanders  and  Gennaiiy  tenninatcd^ 
wa*  bnilt  a  monumental  rot«ndA  flanked  on  tbe  ground  Soot  by 
four  peristyles  arransed  as  a  Greek  croM,  and  in  tbe  second 
■iorey  Ughted  by  low  arcades  supported  by  cobuans  of  tbe 
Pncatum  type.  None  <d  these  wodu  wen  completed  till  tbe 
tinie  of  tbe  em^re.  It  was  also  in  the  Initec  part  of  the  rngn 
ttf  Louis  XIV.,  and  under  the  first  tepublic,  that  tbe  quarter  of 
la  ChausiCe  d'Antin  was  buHt. 

Tbe  biitoiy  of  Paris  during  the  RewdaUonaiy  period  >• 
tbe  biMOiy  latber  of  Feuce,  and  to  n  ctAain  eUcat  of  the 
whole  worid  (see  Fraikx:  Hilary;  Fuhch  REVOnmOH;  and 
tbe  artides  on  tbe  Jacobins  and  other  dubs).  During  the 
Consulate  banlly  anythldg  of  note  took  plaoe  at  Paris  cnci^t 
tbe  enplaMoa  of  the  infernal  ""^i"  direcUd  against  Bonaparte 
•D  tbe  S4th  ol  December  i8eob 

The  coronation  el  Napoleon  by  Pope  tint  VIL  was  cdebiated 
In  Notre  Dame  on  tbe  and  of  December  t6o^  K|ht  years 
later,  during  the  Russian  campaign,  the  coosf^racy  of  General 
Malet,  happily  suppressed,  was  on  the  point  of  letting  loose  on 
afl  France  a  dreadful  WUX.  Tbe  ta^n,  however,  was 
then  on  the  vase,  and  Paiil  was  witness  of  its  fall  when,  after 
a  battle  on  the  heigfau  gf  Montnartn  aad  at  tbe  tarrjfnrfe 
Qkhy.  tbe  dty  wu  obUged  to  aancadcf  to  the  aUiea  on  the 
30th  of  March  iSm. 

For  the  nest  two  montbs  the  dty  -tm  In  tbe  occupation  of 
ibe  allies  and  witnessed  a  bitbcKo  unique  assembly  of  sovereigns 
aad  ^lesmeo.  Their  ddiberationa  issued  oa  the  30th  of  May 
1814  in  the  first  treaty  of  Paris  (see  Paiia,  Trmitits  nf,  below). 
So  far  as  the  dty  ilaeU  was  concerned,  tbe  only  permanent 
kos  that  it  stdTered  through  tbe  occupation  was  that  of  the  art 
treasures  with  wbidi  Napokon  bad  enriched  it  at  the  aspcnse 
of  othet  cai^tals;  anung  these  mere  many  paiatings  and  pieces 
of  statuary  fma  the  Louvre^  and  tbe  famous  broaie  horses 
from  Venice,  wbl^  were  taken  down  from  the  triumphal  ardi 
of  tbe  Carrousd  and  restored  to  the  facade  of  St  Mark's.  The 
e^iToaed  determiiuiion  of  BlOcher  and  lus  Prussians  to  blow 
up  the  Pont  de  Jim.  built  to  commemorate  Napelcn's  cnisb- 
blg  victory  of  1806,  was  fiustraied  by  the  vigwous  intorventloB 
of  Wcfiingten  and  of  the  emperor  Alexander  I. 

Pari!  under  the  Restoration  wilneised  the  leviv^  of  religionB 
cercmont^  to  which  it  had  long  been  unaccustomed,  notably 
the  great  Corpus  Christi  procession,  in  which  the  king  himself 
carried  ft  caridle.  Then  came  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba 
(March  iSis)  and  the  Interiude  of  tbe  Hundred  Days.  After 
Waterioo,  though  there  was  fighting  round  Paris,  there  was 
no  effort  to  defend  the  dty  against  the  allied  amle*;  for  the 
Paritisas  had  grown  tboronghly  weary  of  Napoleon,  and  Loids 
XVUL,  though  be  retumoi  "in  tbe  beggsge  train  of  the 
coemy,"  was  received  by  the  populace  with  rapturous  acclama- 
tion (see  Louis  XVIII.).  The  second  treaty  of  Paris  was 
signed  on  the  aolh  of  November  of  the  same  year  (see  below). 
It  left  Prsnce  in  the  occupation  of  1^0,000  foreign  troop*, 
and  the  cnwn  and  govemntent  under  the  tutelage  of  a  committee 
ol  Kpteaentaiivcs  of  the  foreign  great  powcn  in  Vkris. 
Aril  DOW  bccaBM  tbe  centn  of  tb«  aganlirt  miction,  wad  of 
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a  politiml  Imca^tiaB  which  i^acted,  thought  wttboot  its 
popular  csceaaes,  the  White  Tenor  of  the  South.  The  moat 
coDSpicuous  event  of  this  time  waa  the  tragedy  of  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Maishal  Ney  iq.9,).  For  tbe  rest,  the  oidy 
event  of  note  that  occurred  in  I^rb  nnder  Lmiis  XVIIL  was 
the  aasBswnation  of  the  duke  of  Berry  by  Louvcl  on  the  ijtb 
of  February  iSso^  Ten  years  Utcr  the  revolution  of  iSjo,* 
splendidly  comawmoratcd  by  the  Odumn  of  July  in  Place 
de  la  Bastile,  put  Charles  X.  to  flight  and  inaugurated  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  troublous  period  which  wa*  dosed  by 
the  EevolutioB  of  i&(S  and  a  new  tepuUic  It  was  this  idgn, 
bowovec,  that  lunonnded  Paris  with  bastioned  fntifications 
with  ditches  and  deladwd  forts,  the  outoome  of  the  warlike  (ever 
aroused  by  the  exdusion  of  France  from  the  treaty  d  London 
of  1840  (see  McHEKBi  Au).  The  repuUic  «f  .iB4S  brought  no 
greater  quia  to  tbe  dty  than  did  the  reign  of  Louis  PbUinie. 
The  most  terriUa  lasunection  wss  that  of  tbe  a^rd-adth  of 
June  1S48,  distinguished  by  the  devotion  and  ber^  death  d 
the  Archbishop  Mre.  It  was  quelled  1^  General  Cavoignac, 
who  then  for  some  months  bdd  tbe  executive  power.  Prince 
Loub  Napoleon  next  became  president  of  tbe  BqMiblic,  and  after 
diasdving  the  dumber  of  dqwitlcs  oa  the  and  ot  December 
1S51,  caused  himself  to  be  t>rodaimed  emperor  just  a  year 
Utcr. 

The  secoml  em[Mre  completed  that  material  transformation 
of  Paris  u^ch  had  already  been  begun  at  the  fall  of  ibc  ancient 
monarchy.  First  came  numerous  cases  of  destruction  aad 
demolition  caused  by  the  suppression  of  the  old  monasteries 
and  ol  many  parish  dmrchcs.  A  number  of  medieval  buildings, 
civU  or  militaiy,  were  cleared  away  for  the  sake  of  regularity 
of  plan  and  invtovemenu  in  the  public  streets,  or  to  satisfy 
tbe  tsatc  of  the  owacn^  who  thought  aoore  of  their  comfort 
or  prob  Uias  of  tbe  historic  intercat  of  Ibcar  old  manuona  «t 
houses. 

It  wa*  under  the  first  empire  that  the  new  series  of  {mpro>v«- 
meats  wen inaugunted  wbkh  havemade  Paris  a  modernciiy. 
Napokon  begao  the  Rue  de  RivoU,  built  along  this  street  the 
wing  intended  to  coaaea  the  Tiukries  with  the  Louvre,  creaed 
in  boat  of  tbe  court  of  tbe  Tuilerie*  the  triumphal  arch  of  the 
Carrousel,  in  hniution  of  that  of  Sqdimius  Scverus  at  Rome. 
In  themid(Uoof  the  Mace  VendOme  was  reared,  oa  the  moddof 
Taian's  cohtmn,  the  column  of  the  Grand  Army,  surmounted 
by  the  statue  of  the  emperor.  To  immortalise  this  some  Grand 
Army  bo  ordered  from  the  architect  Pierre  Vignon  a  Temple  of 
Victwy,  which  without  changing  the  form  oi  its  Corinthian 
peristyle  has  become  the  churclt  of  the  Madddoe;  the  entrance 
to  the  avenue  of  the  Chanva  £lys6e»  was  apaaacd  by  tbe  vast 
triumphal  arch  De  r£t<ule  (of  the  star),  which  owes  its  cckbiity 
not  only  to  its  cok»sal  dimensiaos  and  its  magnificent  dtuation, 
but  alio  to  one  of  the  four  subjects  sadptured  upon  its  fsces 
— the  CkciU  4u  itfari  or  UaneiOaite,  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Rude  and  of  modem  sculpture.  Another  masterpiece  was 
eieculed  by  David  of  Angera— the  pedimeat  of  the  Panthton, 
not  leas  famous  than  Soufflot's  dome.  The  mnscum  of  the 
Louvr^  founded  by  decree  of  the  Convcoticm  on  the  a7th  of 
July  r7Q3,  was  organized  and  condderably  enlarged;  that  of 
the  Luxembourg  was  created  in  1805,  but  was  not  appropriated 
esdusivdy  to  modem  artists  till  uader  the  Restoratioa.  The 
Conicmtoire  des  Arts  ct  Metiers,  due  to  the  Convention, 
received  also  coDwdcrable  additions  in  the  old  priory  or  abbey 
of  St  Mortia  des  Ctiamps,  wherethe  couiualof  thcFive  Hundred 
hod  installed  it  in  1798. 

Under  the  Restoration  and  uader  the  government  of  July 
moay  new  builctii^  were  erocted;  but,  with  the  exception  Of 
the  Bourse,  constructed  by  tbe  architects  Brongniort  and 
LabaTTC,  and  the  cdonnade  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  these 
are  of  interest  not  so  much  for  thdr  size  as  for  the  new  artistic 
Undencies  oSccted  in  thdr  architecture.  People  bad  grown 
weary  of  the  eternal  Grteco-Roman  compilations  rendered 

■  Notable  in  the  history  of  the  dty  tor  the  discovery  by  the 
eppulace  of  tbe  effectiveness  of  banimdm  wunst  ngukr  tiaofa. 
Tbeaa  hod  baen  last  umdia  the  Proade. 
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fuhiontble  by  the  RnwtsMoce,  and  ndoeed  oimIct  the  empire 
to  mere  iitf  utions,  in  produdng  wUch  all  inflpintion  ma 
repretted.  The  neccHtiy  of  bring  ratioiuil  in  arclrftectute, 
and  of  UUng  full  account  of  pnciical  vants,  wa>  ncoguised; 
and  moic  suggestive  and  {rfastlc  models  were  sought  in  the  past. 
Hmsc  wen  to  be  found,  it  was  believed,  in  Greece;  and  in  oonse- 
queoce  tbe  covernment  under  Louis  Plulippa  taw  LtscU  oUiged 
to  fboad  die  Piench  sdutri  at  Athens,  in  order  to  allow  youag 
attista  to  study  their  favourite  types  on  the  tpoL  In  the 
case  of  diurches  it  was  deemed  judidous  to  revive  the  Christian 
ImiriHnt  of  the  first  coituiies,  as  at  Notre  Dame  dc  Lorette  and 
St  Vinoent  da  Paul;  and  a  little  later  to  bring  In  again  the 
«t]4e9     tbe  middle  ^es,  as  in  the  ogival  church  of  St  OotDde. 

Old  biuldings  were  abo  the  object  of  labours  more  or  less 
important.  The  Place  de  la  Concorde  was  aitered  in  various 
ways,  and  adorned  with  eight  statoea  ot  towns  and  with  two 
foiuriains;  on  the  astb  of  October  i8j6  the  Egyptian- ob^sk, 
brought  at  great  eapenae  from  Luxor,  waa  erected  in  tbe  centra. 
The  general  restoration  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  was 
voted  by  the  Chamber  In  1845,  and  entrusted  to  VioUet-le-Duc; 
and  tile  palace  of  tbe  Lumnbourg  and  the  HAtel  de  VQle  wm 
ccm^dnably  -odatged  at  tbe  same  tim^  In  tbe  atjde  of  tbe 
existing  ctfifiGcs. 

But  the  great  transformer  of  Paris  in  modem  times  was 
Napoleon  III.  To  Hm  or  to  his  rdgn  we  owe  the  Grand  Opfra, 
Ibe  masterpfen  ct  the  architect  Gamier;  the  ntiw  H«tel-Dieu; 
tbe  fainfaing  of  the  gaUeHes  wUcb  complete  the  Louvre  and 
connect  it  with  tbe  Ttdteries;  tbe  extension  of  tbe  Pabds  de 
Justice  and  its  new  front  en  the  old  Place  Dauf^ne;  tbe  tribunal 
ot  commerce;  the  central  marketE;  sevetat  trf  tbe  finest  txilway 
stations;  the  viaduct  at  Auteuil;  tbe  churches  of  La  l^niit, 
St  Jbigiutin,  St  Ambrabe,  St  Frantfw  Xavler,  BellevUle, 
KCidtaiumtant,  Ac.  For  tbe  first  International  Paris  exbiUtiOn 
(that  of  1855)  was  constructed  the  "  palace  of  industry";  the 
enlargement  (rf  the  national  library  was  commeftced;  the 
museum  of  French  antiquities  was  created  \iy  the  savant  Da 
Sommerard,  and  Installed  in  tbe  <dd  "  bAtd  "  bnlltat  tbe  end 
of  the  isUi  centuiy  for  the  abbots  of  Chiny. 

An  tlua  if  but  the  smallest  part  of  tbe  memorials  which 
Napdeon  nX.  left  of  his  presence.  Not  only  was  the  city 
traversed  In  all  Erections  by  new  thorau^iares,  and  sumptuous 
fconsca  raised  or  rest«ed  In  every  quarter,  but  the  Hne  ot  tbe 
(ortiflcatioos  was  made  In  1859  the  Umlt  of  the  dty.  The  area 
was  thus  doubled,  exten^'ng  to  7450  hectares  or  18,410  acres, 
instead  of  3401  hectares  or  6407  acres.  It -was  othermse  with 
the  population;  to  tbe  1,300,000  inhaiutanis  which  Paris  poa- 
Mssed  In  i8sS  tbe  bmnponoion  ot  tbe  snbnrban  lone  only 
added  600,000. 

Paris  had  to  pay  dear  for  Its  growth  and  prosperity  under 
the  second  emfrite.  This  government,  which,  by  straightening 
ud  widening  tbe  streets,  thought  it  bad  effectually  guarded 
■gainst  the  attempts  of  iti  internal  enenues,  bad  not  snffidenUy 
defended  itsdf  from  external  attack,  and  at  tbe  first  reverses 
of  1870  Parn  fotmd  Itsdf  prepared  to  overthrow  the  empire, 
but  by  no  means  able  to  hM  out  against  the  appnuMng 
Prus^ns. 

Tbe  two  riegeS  of  Paris  fai  tSfo-71  are  among  the  most 
dramatic  ei^odes  ot  lU  history.  The  first  idege  began  on  the 
19th  of  September  1870,  with  the  occupation  by  tbe  Germans 
of  the  hdghts  on  the  left  aide  of  the  river  and  the  capture  of 
the  unfinished  redoubt  of  ChfttiBon.  Two  days  later  the  invest- 
ment  was  complete.  General  Trocbv,  head  of  the  French 
Government  aiMl  governor  of  the  dty,  bad  under  Ms  command 
400,000  men — a  force  which  ought  to  have  been  able  to  bold 
out  against  the  340,000  Germans  by  whom  it  was  bca'eged, 
bad  it  not  been  composed  for  the  most  part  of  hurried  levies  of 
raw  soldiers  with  inexperienced  officers,  and  of  national  guards 
who,  itever  ha^ng  been  subjected  to  strict  military  discipline, 
were  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  ot  strength.  The  guard*, 
it  is  tiue,  displayed  a  certain  warlike  spirit,  but  it  was  for  the 
■de  purpose  of  exciting  disorder.  Open,  revdt  broke  out  on 
tbe  3ut  ol  Octoba;  It  wis  aa^mKi,  but  bneaaed  tbe 


dcmortfntlon  of  tbe  bedeged  And  tbe  denandi  d  Ike  rnsa 
The  partial  succnies  wUcb  tbe  French  «ibtaiaed  ia  espna 
on  both  ddesof  tbe  river  were  rendered  usdttskytkCai 
recapturing  all  tbe  best  positions;  tbe  severity  of  viete  li 
heavily  on  the  garrison,  and  the  armies  in  the  pnrriira  k 
were  to  have  co-operated  with  it  were  bdd  in  cM  hi 
GemuuisfntheweBtandfoatb.  InobeAcMeUpfAk^ti 
a  great  aortk  wu  wndntaken;  tUa,  in  fact,  wssthcodja 
native  to  a  surrender;  for,  the  empire  having  orguued  rs 
thing  in  expectation  of  victory  and  not  of  Stuta.  h 
insufficiently  provisioned  for  tbe  Increase  of  popdirks  am 
by  the  influx  «f  re^igees,  was  ibeady  snSeriagtkebns 
famine.  Accidental  drcttnutances  combined  with  tie  l>fas 
of  the  leaders  to  reitder  tbe  enterprise  a  faihuc.  Doref 
sent  by  balloon  to  the  army  of  tbe  Loire  instmctiiigitteB 
a  diversion  reached  their  dcstinaiion  too  late;  ikt  tedp 
Cbamjrfgny  over  tbe  Hame  oodd  not  beoonAtaadiiD 
tbe  most  advantageous  poailkpBs  tcnudned  in  thebukdi 
Germaiu;  artd  on  the  and  and  3rd  of  December  de  Tn 
abandoned  the  podtioot  they  bad  seised  on  tbe  1^  od  i 
of  November.  Another  sorUc  made  towards  the  antkotl 
sist  of  December  was  lepdsed,  and  the  besiend  km 
fdateau,  the  fc^  to  the  podllons  wbidi  th^ataWdad 
side.  The  bombardment  began  on  the  17th  d  Dkr* 
and  great  damage  waa  done  to  tbe  forts  on  thekftdibi:^ 
capedaHy  those  of  Vaaves  and  Imy,  directly  ansBUo^ 
tbe  ChiliBoa  battery.  A  tUrd  and  last  sortie  (eWd  p 
fatal  to  Regnaidl  tbe  pdntcr)  waa  attempted  bi  Jam^ 
but  resulted  in  lKq>dess  retreat  An  armistice  to 
on  the  STth  of  Jaouaiy,  the  capftulation  on  tbe  liii 
revictnaOing  the  dty  was  not  accoraplidied  wilbn  e 
difficulty,  in  sjnte  of  the  geneioaa  rfvauy  at  fanip 
(London  alone  sen^ng  proddona  to  tbe  value  ef  0o/m 
On  tbe  ist  of  March  the  Germans  entend  Parte.  TVtf- 
which  marked  tbe  dose  of  the  siege,  waa  at  the  sanr  m 
first  preparation  for  tbe  "  commune; "  for  tbe  nukailp 
taking  advintace  of  the  gaieral  conlurion  nad  tbe  poK^ 
of  the  regular  army,  carried  a  nnmbcc  of  cnimim  to  t&eU 
of  Montmartte  and  BcOevllle  under  pretext  of  > 
Pre^dent  Thiers,  appreciating  the  danger,  attciq^tdc 
tSth  of  Match  to  remove  tbe  ordnance;  his  action  wutii^ 
of  an  insurrection  which,  sacoessfd  fnn  the  foi, 
a  series  of  terrllile  outrages  by  tbe  mnrder  ot  lbct«s|E« 
Lecomte  and  Hwmas.  Tbe  government,  afraid  dtkiW 
of  the  troops,  wbo  were  demoralized  by  faflaie  and  sde 
had  evacuated  tbe  forts  on  the  kft  side  of  tbe  rircrn' 
ieenifBted  tbe  amy  at  VeiadDcs  (tbs  forts  f»  ibc  4" 
still  to  be  bdd  for  aobw  time  by  the  GerasBl  ■ 
VaKrien  happQy  rcmdned  In  the  hands  of  the  gKca 
and  became  the  pivot  of  the  attadi  during  the  aesU  < 
All  the  sorties  nwide  by  the  insurgenu  in  the  directioe^ 
sallies  {where  the  National  AssemUy  was  in  scsiioa  fta 
KJth  of  Mardi)  proved  vncocccsdd,  and  coat  tboa  M^i 
improvised  leaders — Generals  Flourena  and  Du^d  T* 
capadty  end  mutud  hatred  of  their  ctdcfs  miBS. 
organiaation  and  durable  resistance  impoedUe.  Oc  i^ 
the  list  of  May  the  government  forces.  ooiBBmdedlvVB 
MacMahon,  having  already  captured  the  fonaoe  tkfi?< 
of  the  river,  made  thnr  way  witMn  the  waUs;  bel  An 
still  to  fight  hard  from  barricade  to  barricade  bden  tkr' 
masters  of  the  dty;  BeUeviUe,  the  spedal  Red  Btp*^' 
quarter,  was  not  sseanlted  and  taken  lU  Friday.  He'* 
the  Mmmimists  were  committing  the  most  horrtblt 
the  archbishop  of  Paris  (Georges  Darboy,  ^jsX  ho> 
Bonjeen,  priests,  niaglBtrates,}Dumalisls  and  private  i^-' 
whom  they  had  seized  as  hosuges,  were  shot  in  bitdK<» 
prisons;  and  a  sdieme  of  destructini  was  nllMr 
into  effect  by  men  and  women  with  cases  of  petralrvei  Ij^ 
and  pttreUvses).  The  H«td  de  Vllle,  the  Palais  <ir  }^ 
the  Toneries,  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  p^acc  dix'^ 
of  Honour,  that  of  the  Coundl  of  Sute,  part  d  Ik  ^ 
Rivdi,  Ac,  were  ravaged  by  .the.  flames;  bmdbdia^ 
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irens  fdand  la  Notn  Dune  awl  tlw  Putbaon,  na^r  to  Mow 
ac»  tlw  biiiMing»;  tad  the  whole  dty  would  lave  bcea  imwlvcd 
In  ruivif  thenstiaiuJtnoiisludootgi&wdalaaaiidcnwiuiig 

irictoiy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Roquette  ud  Pira-la-CbuM 
MX  t-ba  aSih  of  May.  Besides  the  Ictge  number  of  iuuigeots 
who.  takeo  in  arau,  were  pidlcaiily  iIm,  oUwn  wen  afterwards 
condwrniwl  to  death,  te  penal  Kcvitude,  ta  tmniiMrtatioa;  and 
tbe  survivon  only  obtained  their  liberty  by  the  decnti  of  iSt9> 
Prom  thia  double  trial  Paris  emerged  diniaiihed  and  almost 
robbed  of  iu  digoityas  capital;for  the  parliamentary  assembliM 
mnd.  tb«  government  went  to  tit  at  VeisaiUea.  For  a  little  it 
was  thought  that  the  city  would  not  recover  from  ths  blow 
which  had  fallen  on  it.  All  came  back,  however— conSdoice, 
prosperity,  and,  along  with  ihnt,  increasing  growth  of  population 
'  uvd  the  execution  of  great  public  works.  The  H6tel  de  Ville  was 
'  rebuilt,  the  school  of  medicine  adorned  with  an  imposing  facade, 
'  a  vast  achool  of  phatmaQr  established  in  the  old  gatdeni  of 
'  .he  Luxembourg,  and  boulevards  completed.  The  eabibftmi 
>f  187S  was  more  marvellous  than  those  of  iSjJ  and  1867,  and 
'  eft  a.  lasting  memorial— the  palace  of  the  Trocadtto.  And 
'  be  chambers  in  1879  considered  quiet  aufficieotly  re&tored  to 
'  ake  poaaeasion  of  thcii  custonaiy  quarteia  in  the  lUau  Bourbon 
'Ad  the  LunmbDuii;  (A.&.-P.;W.A.P.) 

The  Universal  ExbibiUon  of  187S,  destined  to  show  Europe 
~-  'hat  France  had  recoi'ered  bcr  nuterial  prosperity  and  moral 
:  -«wer,  attracted  a  large  coocourse.  The  number  of  admissions 
-'  raa  about  13,009,000.  A  grand  tHt,  fuU  of  fuety  and  esthu- 
-  lasm,  was  Inlld  on  the  30th  of  June.  Hiis  was  the  first  public 
!r'':joicing  ^ce  the  war.   The  terrible  winter  of  i8}9-i8&)  was 
A:  '%e  severest  of  the  century^  the  Seine,  entirely  frozen,  resembled 
sea  of  ice.   The  ■4th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  taking 
L^-f  the  Bastille,  waa  adopted  as  the  French  national  bolide  and 
slebrated  for  the  fiiH  time  In  t88o.  A  grand  mfiitary  review 
-■'  3S  held  in  the  Bob  de  Boulogne,  at  which  President  Gr^vy 
j;^istributed  Rap  to  all  the  regiments  of  the  army.    On  the 
t.R'7th  of  March  18S1  a  national  loan  of  a  thousand  million  francs 
g  ■  .-'as  issued  for  the  purpose  of  executing  important  public  works. 
.^:1iis  loan  was  covered  fifteen  times,  Paris  alone  subscribing 
^a:^r  ten  thousand  millions.    At  the  time  of  the  legi^ative 
^ .-r.'ection8,  on  the  aist  of  August  and  the  4th  of  September  i88r, 
u  ^  vcral  tumults  occurred  in  the  Belleville  district,  Gambetta,  who 
^.as  a  candidate  in  the  two  wanls  of  that  distria  vainly  tried 
^1  ^  address  the  electors-  The  great  orator  died  in  the  ft^owing 
^^••u,  on  the  3t6t  of  December,  from  the  effects  of  an  accident, 
V^^d  his  funeral,  celebrated  in  Paris  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
.^>u  attended  by  an  immense  gathering.    A  slight  Lcgiliniist 
'^V.'  itation  followed  Gambetta's  death.   An  unfortunate  event 
curred  on  the  19th  of  September  18S3,  the  day  whon  the 
'/^'^ng  of  Spain,  Alphonso  XII.,  returned  from  fab  visit  to  Berlin, 
wre  he  had  reviewed  the  15th  regiment  of  Prussian  Uhlans, 
*!°^  which  he  was  the  honorary  colonel.   The  cri^  of  "  Down 
>''^  .',th  the  Uhlan  I"  with  which  he  was  greeted  by  the  Paris 
mA,  gave  rise  to  serious  diplomatic  incidents.  On  the  >6th 
i-'^^^May  188s  the  following  decree  was  rendered. "  The  Pantheon 
<-° .  restored  to  its  primitive  and  legal  dcsiinatioa   The  remains 
[V-^'.  the  great  men  who  have  merited  national  recognition  will 
\  i      disposed  therein."  But  it  was  only  00  the  4th  of  August 
dfi^^M  that  the  ashes  of  Lasare  Caroot,  Hoche,  Uarceau,  Lalour 
it^^^uvcrgne  and  Baudin  were  solemnly  transported  to  the 
,^,;.T"^'  ntheon.  Victor  Hugo's  fuoerat  was  celebrated  on  the  ist  of 
'r.:^^^'3e  1885,  and  by  an  urgency  voto  they  were  made  national 
^^f  ■.l>''KqvSe%.  It  was  dedded  that  the  corpw  should  be  exposed 
^!  day  and  one  night  under  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  veiled  with 
^  i>tr^  immense  crape.    A  few  days  before,  upon  the  occasion  of 
anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Commune,  a  tumultuous 
^Itical  manifcsution  had  been  made  in  front  of  the  tomb  of 
Communists  buried  in  P&e  Lacfaalse  cemetery 
'^^'n  1886  the  Monarchists  renewed  their  political  denionstra- 
'"'l^s'^js;  the  most  important  one  was  the  teccplioo  given  by  the 
^  Lgd^'ont  of  Paris  at  the  Galliera  mansion  on  the  occasion  of  the 
"'^(^'rnage  of  his  daughter  with  the  King  of  Portupil.  The 
^    ^i^iat  of  Faiia  had  lavitsd  to  this  reception  all  the  foreign 


ambaiaadort,  and  eome  dbturbaoce  having  taken  place,  the 

Chamber  fA  Deputies,  on  the  nth  of  ^uw  i886t  voted  •  bw 
interdicting  aojoom  upon  Ftnich  territMy  to  the  Orieasist 
and  Bonapartiat  pretenders  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  aba 
to  their  direct  heirs.  At  that  epoch  Paris  was  in  a  state  of 
agitation  and  diacontent,  and  various  catastrophes  oocuned. 
Fim  of  all  came  the  disastmus  baokraptcy  of  a  Urge  finanoial 
concern  called  the  Union  Gte6sle;  then  the  scandal 
tbc  traffic  in  decorations,  in  whicfa  M.  Wibim,  son-in-law  ol 
M.  Jules  Cr(vy,  was  ccwipromiaed,  and  which  eventually  led 
to  the  resignation  of  the  President;  finally  the  deptomfale 
Panama  affair  profoundly  ensvated  the  Parisians,  and  made 
then  feel  the  necessity  of  shouting  for  a  military  master,  some 
adventurer  who  would  promise  them  a  revenge.  AU  this  led 
to  Boulangiiim.  It  was  by  wild  acclamations  and  frantic  shouts 
that  Gcaetal  Boubnger  was  greeted,  first  at  the  review  of  the 
amy  on  ibc  i4tfa  of  July,  then  two  days  bter  at  the  opening 
ol  the  HIKtary  Club,  afterwards  at  the  Winter  Curus,  where 
the  Patriots'  League  held  a  mass  meeting  under  the  pt^dency 
of  Paul  DirouKde,  and  finally,  on  the  Sth  of  July,  at  an  immense 
demonstifttion  at  the  Lyons  railway  station,  when  "  le  brav' 
G&iifal "  left  Paris  to  take  command  ot  the  13th  amy  cups 
at  Clennont  Feiraad.  Popular  refrains  were  sung  in  the  streets 
in  the  midst  of  immense  excitement  on  the  17th  of  January 
1S89  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  General  Boubnger  as  deputy 
for  the  Seine  department.  A  majority-  of  80,000  votes  bad 
invested  him  with  an  inunense  moral  auUiority,  and  he  ajqieared 
as  though  elected  aa  the  candidate  of  the  entile  onrntiy;  but 
he  lacked  the  necessary  audacity  to  complete  his  triumph,  and 
the  GovcHiment  having  decided  to  prooccute  him  for  conspiracy 
against  the  security  of  tlie  state,  before  the  Senate  acting  aa 
a  Hi^  Court  of  Justice,  he  fled  with  bb  accomplices,  Rochefort 
and  Dillon.  All  three  were  ''™*™"'^  by  rlefaolt,  on  the 
14th  of  August,  to  imprisonment  in  a  fortified  enclosure. 

Other  events  had  also  troubled  this  astonishing  interlude 
of  Boubngism.  On  the  ajrd  ol  February  1S87  a  terrible  fire 
destrayed  the  Opte  Conaique  during  a  pcrfomance^  and  t, 
great  many  of  the  audience  perished  in  the  fiamca.  The  fitst 
performinceof  LoAoif rin,  which  took  pbceat  the  Eden  Theatre 
on  the  ist  of  May  1887,  waa  also  the  cause  of  street  riotiag. 
In  1S88  there  were  several  strilies.  That  of  the  day  bbourersr 
which  lasted  more  than  a  month,  occasioned  vioieat  acenest 
owing  to  the  sudden  death  of  £adfc  Eudes,  a  Communist, 
while  he  was  q)eaking  in  favour  of  the  strike  at  a  public  meeting. 
On  the  3Dd  of  December  there  were  manifestations  in  memory 
of  Baudin,  a  representative  of  the  peopk,  kilted  upon  tlw 
barricades  in  1S51  whib  fighting  in  the  defence  of  the  Republic. 
But  a  calm  finally  came,  and  then  the  Parislaas  thought  only 
of  celebrating  the  centenary  of  the  Revolution  of  1789  by  a 
universal  exhibition  This  exhibition  contained  a  protusioa 
uf  marvels  such  as  had  never  before  been  seen,  and  indicated 
what  enormous  industrial  progress  had  been  acconqilished. 
Sadi  Camot,  who  had  succeeded  &I  Jules  Grfvy  as  President 
of  the  Republic  on  the  jrd  of  December  1887,  ofiiciaJly  opened 
the  exhibition  on  the  6th  of  May  18&4.  Numerous  fetes 
were  held  in  the  grounds  whlb  the  exkiUtioB  bsied  The 
EiBtl  Tower  and  the  illuminated  fountaina  enraptured  the 
crowd  of  visitors,  while  the  Rue  du  Caire,  with  its  Egyptian 
donkey-drivers,  obtained  a  prodigioos  success.  Most  of  the 
nations  were  represented  at  this  exhibition  Germany  alone 
confined  her  co-operation  to  tbc  dispby  of  some  paintings. 
The  Shah  of  Pei^  in  honour  of  whom  splendid  fftes  were 
organised,  and  the  King  of  Greece,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
I»rd  Mayor  of  London,  several  Russian  grand  dukes,  Annamitei 
Tunisian,  Moorish,  Egyptian  and  African  princes  successively 
visited  the  Exhibition.  Tiicn  were  30,000,000  visitors.  On 
the  iSth  of  August  a  banquet  was  given  is  the  Palab  de 
rindustrie  by  the  Paris  Municipal  Council  to  all  the  auyora 
in  France,  and  15,000  of  these  officiab  were  present 

In  i8qo  the  duke  of  Orleans,  having  attained  bis  majority, 
came  10  Parb  to  draw  for  military  service  with  the  youngest 
contcripu  of  hb  claai.  He  ww  arrested,  and  placed,  fint  ia 
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Cndeiferie,  and  Itter  in  the  piboii  at  Clslrvanx,  but  was 
ickascd  alter  a  few  months'  incarcemioo.  The  fotlowing 
ytaa  were  lema^able  for  more  strikes  and  several  dcmonstia- 
tioDS  by  the  students,  which  led  in  tSgj  to  coaflkts  with  the 
pdice,  in  one  ot  which  a  student  was  killed.  On  the  ijtb  of 
October  an  eothusiaatic  wdcome  was  extended  to  Ad  mini 
Avellaa  and  tbe  Russian  sailors  upon  tbeir  arrival  in  Paris. 
U  was  about  tlus  time  that  djn^oite  besaa  to  be  used  by  tbe 
Anarchists.  After  Ravacho!,  who  commenced  the  sinister 
exploits  of  the  "  propaganda  by  acts,"  it  was  Vaillant  who  threw 
a  bomb  into  the  "  Temple  of  the  Laws  "  on  (he  gtb  of  December 
iSgj,  aad  wounded  forty-six  deputies.  Then  tfiere  was  a 
succession  of  thesis  auacks  during  tbe  two  following  months, 
for  Ra  vac  hoi  and  \':Eillant  had  found  emulators.  Ilenry 
scattered  fright  and  death  among  the  peaceable  customers 
of  alwasserie,  while  bombs  were  thrown  into  ihe  doorways  and 
Staircases  of  houses  inhabited  by  wealthy  people.  Upon  the 
steps  of  the  Madeleine  Church,  Parvels,  who  was  already  the 
author  of  two  dynamite  plots,  was  struck  down  by  the  desiruc- 
tivc  machine  tlut  he  was  about  to  throw  into  the  body  of  the 
church.  Laurent  Tailhade  himself,  who  had  celebrated  with 
bis  pen  the  beauty  of  Vaillant's  gesture,  was  subsequently 
wounded  by  dynamite  thrown  into  tbe  Ciii  Foy,  where  he 
was  lunching. 

The  viut  of  tbe  emperor  and  empreli  of  Russia,  on  the 
5th,  6th  and  7th  of  October  iSq6,  wu  celebrated  by  incom- 
patable  tttes.  The  Rue  dc  la  I'aiz  was  decorated  with  ropes 
and  sails,  stretched  across  the  street  like  tbe  rigging  of  a  vast 
vessel,  in  honour  of  the  Russian  sailors.  Nothing  could  be  seen 
anywhere  except  flags,  cockades  and  badges  formed  of  the 
tnloim  o(  tbe  two  friendly  nations.  la  tbe  evening  there  were 
open.alr  balls,  with  farandolea  and  orchestras  at  tdl  the  street 
corners.  Popular  enthusiasm  was  again  manifested  on  tbe 
ji^t  ol  August,  when  President  Faure  relumed  from  his  vtsit 
to  the  Russian  court.  On  the  4ih  of  Uay  1897  tbe  teirible 
oaoftigmtian  at  the  Charity  B«a«  In  tbe  Rue  Jnb  Ooltjon 
tlimr.  Into  mourning  one  hundted  and  forty  families  of  the 
aobUhjriAr  tbe  aristocracy  of  Paris,  and  spread  sorrow  among 
the  du  altays  considerate  in  its  benevolence.  Then  all  minds 
were  again  troubled  and  diitinbtnces  occurred  bi  tbe  sticcU  fo> 
more  than  two  years  over^Bn9ftB<ai4^«kBli|ti»RtB0b 
people  into  two  camps.  ' 

President  Faure  died  suddenly  on  the  tSth  of  FebRiaiy  1899- 
The  very  day  of  his  funeral,  Paul  D^roulede  and  Marcel  Hibert 
tried  to  make  a  eouf  ^ilat  by  urging  Genera)  Rofet  to  lead 
his  troops,  which  bad  formed  part  of  tbe  guard  of  htotm  alt 
tbe  obsequies,  against  the  ElysAe.  Immediaielj  arrBtal  and 
put  on  trial,  Dfroultde  and  Habert  were  acquitted  by  a 
timorous  jury. 

M.  Emile  Loubet,  President  of  the  Senate,  wbs  diosai 
•accessor  to  M.  Fail  Faure.  UpM  U»  litatt'M  Buto  tnm 
tbe  Versailles  Congress,  where  he  bad  twin  dected  Prcrident 
of  the  Fiench  Republic,  he  was  greeted  by  hisses  and  cries  of 
"  Panama  I  "cries  In  no  wise  Juslifiabtc.  Some  time  afterwards, 
Jules  Gnirin,  by  a  desperaU  resistance  against  a  aumnKns  of 
tbe  police  to  give  himself  vp,  made  tbe  pnUie  belln4  fa>  two 
months  in  tbe  existence  of  an  imprcgiuble  fortress  in  tSe  'Rne 
Chabiol,  in  the  very  --entre  of  Paris.  On  the  4th  of  June  there 
was  a  great  scandal  at  theAtiteuil  Races,  which  Frc-idont  1-oubet 
had  been,  according  to  cuatam,  invited  to  attend.  He  was 
insulted  and  struck  by  lOMdVCblMB^  «IWMtMMR»>l 
by  the  young  royalisu  it  the  "  (HDeu  BIbbcC"  AsncfaUioii. 
A  week  later,  the  extraordinary  and  excessive  police  measures 
taken  to  prevent  a  disturbance  at  the  Grand  Prix  occasioned 
the  downlall  of  tbe  Dnpuy  ministry.  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau 
tfein  fanned  a  caUaat,  faiBocU  becoming  president  ol  tbv 
eenndL  Tbe  Dewpranterlmraedistely  took  energetic  mnaure* 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Repobllc.  Compromising  docnments 
found  In  various  donlcffiaiy  searches  made  amoDg  tbe  Monarch- 
ies aad  Natfonalbts  farmed  the  basts  of  proMaiiioDs  before  the 
Wil^Caiirt  of  Justice.  The  trial  resulted  intH  —*iii>iUtn 
^  fioCrin  to  n  term  of  imprisonment,  abdtiitlMiMlBWt 


ol  Pant  DCfoilM^  tbKel  Habert.  AndrC  BnSefl  ttt 

Marquis  de  Lur  Saluces,  thereby  ridding  Fnnot  of  al  Am 
promoters  of  disorder,  and  opening  a  new  en  of  pence,  wWcb 
lasted  tbioB^mut  tbe  Universal  Bxfaibition  of  i^ao. 

This  dhibitlon  covend  an  enonwos  «ace,  fodudbg  the 
dope  of  die  TrocwUn^  tbe  Champ  de  Man,  tbe  Esphinadf  «f 
the  iavalidea  and  both  tides  of  the  Sefaie  bonhied  hf  tha 
Roe  de  Paris  and  tbe  Roe  des  Nuioes.  Seen  from  the  new 
Alexandre  III.  bridge,  the  spectacle  was  as  fairy-Uke  as  a  slate 
setting-  Close  beside,  at  the  leit,  were  the  palaces  of  the  diffenaC 
nations,  each  one  showing  its  characteristic  Brchiteclorc,  it^ 
all  being  of  an  astonishmg  diversity.  To  the  right  were  iSH 
pavilion  of  tbe  city  of  Pam  and  the  enormous  greenhouses,  and 
in  the  distance  Old  Paris,  so  picturesquely  concluded  by 
Robida.  In  short,  exotic  edifices  and  scintillatias  c^oIm 
arose  with  unparalleled  t>tx>fu3ion,  ercating  to  the  InriMif 
Paris  a  veritable  city  of  dreams  and  DhuioB.  Thematt^ilmit 
countries  sent  thcir.-irt  t  tl'^si:  r>^';  or  the  marveb  <4  tbeir  in(fa*tlT> 
The  number  of  visitors  wa^  5t,ooe,ooo,  and  tbe  petaonagn 
of  mark  included  the  Shah  of  Persia,  the  King  of  Sweda,  tba 
King  of  the  Belgians  and  the  Kiagof  Greece,  aH  tf  whint  w«n 
successivdy  tEe  guesu  of  Prance.  On  tbe  >tnd  of  Septe^er 
11,000  mayors  accepted  the  invitation  to  tlie  l»nqaet  offuad 
in  their  honour  by  President  Loubet,  and  thus  iwiiy 
affirmed  their  Republican  faith.  This  admirably  ot^anind 
banquet  was  spread  in  tbe  Tttileriei  Gardens.  Tbe  exhifaitioa 
of  1000,  a  brilliant  epilogue  of  xhe  diktog  century,  was  a  pnnd 
manifestation  of  nnivcr^  oooowd^  of  the  viA»ii  ptt^tmr,^ 
art ,  science,  industry,  aB  branebea  of  huasta  geaim?-  •^OHW^f*'' 

The  bibliography  of  the  hutory  of  Paifa  i)  tiatMiM.  and'  tt  uM 
suffice  here,  w  far  osanlboritieaoa  tbc'oMfinwtaerioi  are  cowEfWi^ 
to  rtfer  to  the  long  brt  of  works,  Acm  gh«tt  by  UlysM  Chesrifa* 
to  bis  RipttUnrt  lUt  uniftt  kuunqu€t  du  Mtfjn  4e(,  tiji  UMm 
popht  (MunibC'Iiard,  1903),  pp.  3367-3290  See  also  t-. 
Biotupapku  pariijenne,  lableattx  de  maurj,  1600-jSSo  (hdk 
1886},  and  Pessard.  ft'oiiftom  Jul.  kisl.  dt  Pant  (1904).  Of  f  ^»  j 
works  may  be  mentioned  spcoally  J.  C.  Dulaure. //lU.  AljoiM^ 
ctsiU  tl  morale  4e  Pans  (l^ll  i  new  ed.  coDliniml  by  CcyinkcT 
and  Roquctte,  1S74,  Paul  Roblquet,  lliit.  munUtpaU  d*  .Pfru. 
up  to  Henry  IV.  <iB8o-i904) ;  J  Lcbc-uf,  I/ul.  dc  lu  tHU  ei  Arlo^U 
dtoche  dt  Pant  (Paris,  1754-17^?.  new  ed.  revised  and  enhifni. 
by  H.  Cochens.  1863-1867).  and  (he  //nr.  tinirait  de  Pant,  ptS- 
lishcd  under  the  authority  i^f  ■ '  '  1:  ■,!  .  .;>.liiy,  oi  ubich  u'..  ■. 
was  issut-d  in  1906.  linpon  1  ■  ,  -  ■  .i  .'.  jriii  on  KiHt  ptr 
W.  A.  Schmidt,  Pariser  Z.,  '  .•:  ic  \.  ..htind  drr  ^ft.v'fc,i,.E.i,-.. , 
tfSp-lSoo  (Jena,  1874-IB76,  French  tran-,.  Pent  ptatlcHt  la  iVa*^ 
An,  by  p.  Violtet,  1860-1894),  and  raU/uu  dr  la  rA^iJM 
Jtmviw  (Lcipxig,  1S67-1670J;  F  AvXiTil,  CeiUtiian  dt  docmuKi 
rd»ttft  i  tkuL  di  Pans  pemdaat  la  thtUulian  (1699-1903} ;  L.«e|K 
de  tabone,  P»it  uta  Napdtom  (1905);  Simond,  Pant  de  ttt»i 
ipoo  (1901),  Otenls,  Hut,  de  raJmintHrathn  parisiatve  am  atf" 
nidi  (1900) 

PARIS.  TREATIES  OP  (1S14-1815).  Among  the  very  any 
treaties  and  coovcntions  signed  at  Paris  those  which  bear  the 
title  of  "  treaties  of  Paris  "  par  excdlmce  are  tlie  two  atts  «f 
treaties,  both  of  tbe  highest  importance  in  the  htstorjr  (4  tlw 
international  politics  of  Europe  and  the  formation  at  its  pcAEc 
law,  signed  in  Paris  on  the  3ath  of  May  1814  and  tte  ladef 
November  181;.  Tbe  first  embodied  the  abortive  attovt 
made  by  the  Allies  and  Lonis  XVIIL-  tif  Ftaoce  to  IM^MU 
lasting  peace  in  Europe  after  the  first  abdicatfin  b(  1C|mIbh 
at  Fontainebleau  on  the  tith  of  April  1814.  Tbe^iODM 
contained  the  penal  and  cautionary  measures  wfaidi  tilt  HRa 
found  it  necessary  to  impose  when  the  practically  udbfdaaA 
return  of  Ni^bfeW'fiaB^  m.  and  his  resumption  mtpmi^ 
had  proved  tbe-  Sraftate  of  the  Bourbon  monatci(y^  |Sk 
Europe:  History.) 

The  treaty  of  ihe  jotb  of  May  1814  and  tbe  secret  feM^ 
which  acobropanied  it,  were  signed  by  Talleytaod  for  Amoc 
by  I«*  GMtlertltfb;  ittaMafa  and  Cathcart  for  Great  Bftata; 
by  Counts  Rasditiovikl  and  mnelrode  for  Ritaiia;  l:^  ftnCx 
Mettemich  and  Count  Stadion  for  Austria;  and  by  Banxi 
llardcnberg  and  W  von  Humboldt  for  Prussia.  Sweden  and 
Portilgd  adhered  bter,  and  %>ain  adhered  on  tbe  1Mb  of  J«(y 
lOtbe  MAKWaty,  to  wMcb  there  were  In  all  cigbt  ^aataon 
Itliadi  fNUifflitetr  irtfcb  b  kaownwa  the  tot  sroaty 
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It  WM  algned  fai  eight  instnuaentx  identical  In  sobituce.  The 
Alties,  who  appear  u  tcting  in  the  most  friemlly  co-opention 
with  Louis  XVIII.,  declare  that  their  aim  is  to  csUbdish  a  laitlns 
peace  based  an  «  Just  distribution  of  feroes  amongtlw  powers, 
and  that  as  Fiance  has  retunxxl  to  "  the  patenul  governmeoi 
of  her  king»  "  tltey  no  longer  think  it  nccessaiy  to  exact  thoat 
guarantees  which  they  had  been  regretfully  compdled  to  iniitt  o» 
from  her  late  government.  The  prcambte  is  more  than  a  flourish 
of  dipfemntlc  honwdty;  for  the  ticaty  is  extnoidiaarily  favour* 
able  to  F^nnoe;    Putlfaig  aiMe  as  much  of  ti»  tmty  as  is 
common  form,  and  minute  details  for  which  the  text  mtist  be 
consulted,  it  lecured  her  In  the  possession  ot  all  the  territory 
she  held  in  Europe  on  the  ist  of  January  1791  (Ait.  II.);  it 
restoitd  ber  cotoidcs,  except  TtAago,  SuiU  Ladt,  Ut  de  France 
(Maoiitius),  Rodrlguer,  and  the  Seychelles,  nrrendered  to  Eag- 
Uod  and  the  part  of  San  Domingo  fomeriy  Spanish,  which  was 
to  return  to  Spain  (Art.  VIII.).  Sweden  resigned  her  claim  on 
Gmdalot^te  (Art.  IX.};  Portogal  retigned  French  Gniana 
(Art.  X.X.  The  rectlfkattons  of  the  European  frontier  of  France 
are  detailed  In  the  eight  subsections  of  Art.  UI.   They  were 
valuable.    France  <Mained  (i)  a  piece  of  territory  south  of 
Mons;  (a  and  3)  a  larger  piece  around  Fhilippeville,  on  the 
I  Sambre  and  Meuse;  (4)  a  rectification  Including  Sarrelouis, 
I  (s)  a  piece  of  land  to  connect  the  formerly  Isolated  Ibrtten  of 
I  Laodsa  with  her  own  dominions;  (0)  a  better  frmtier  on  the 
I  east  at  Doubes;  (7)  a  better  frontier  as  against  Geneva,  (S)  tbe 
I  subprefectures  trf  Annecy  and  Chambfry  (Savoy)     By  the 
I  same  article  she  secured  all  the.  German  enclavet  In  Alsace^ 
Avignoa,  the  Vnaimin  and  MimtbfllanL  Art.  VX.  secured 
Holland  to  the  bouse  of  Nassaa,  with  an  addition  of  territory, 
]  not  defined  In  this  instrument;  asserted  the  independence,  and 
I  right  to  federate  of  the  German  states,  and  the  full  sovereignty 
I  of  aU  the  'states  of  Italy  outside  <rf  the  Italian  dominions 
'  of  Austria.   Art.  VII.  gave  Malta  to  Gicat  Britain.  9y  Art. 
[  XV.  Franco  was  to  retain  two-tlurds  ot  aU  wanhips  and  naval 
r  stores  existing  in  ports  which  had  belonged  to  the  empire  of 
Napoleon,  but  were  outside  the  borders  of  France,  with  exception 
'  of  the  Dutch  ships.    Arts.  XVIII.  to  XXXI.  dealt  with 
!  pecuniary  daims,  return  of  documents,  renunciation  of  all 
L  claiDU  for  compensation,  Ac.    By  Art.  XXXII.  the  powers 
t  bind  themselves  to  meet  at  Vienna  within  two  months  to  arrange 
^  a  final  settlement  of  Europe.   Additloiud  articles  provided  for 
J  the  settlement  of  pecuniary  claims  in  the  late  grand-duchy  of 
Warsaw,  for  the  abrogation  of  treaties  signed  with  Prussia 
.  since  the  Peace  of  Basel.   By  her  additional  article  with  Great 
■   Britain,  France  undertook  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  within 
'    five  yean,  and  to  help  to  bring  about  its  general  suppression. 
The  separate  and  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  (or  "  Secret 
Treaty  "  as  they  are  commonly  called),  were  meant  to  bind 
J   France  to  agree  in  prinaple  to  the  readjustments  and  allotincnts 
of  territory  and  population  to  be  made  at  the  approaching 
Congress  <k  Vienna  (f  ■■■). 
The  treaties  of  the  «>th  of  November  iSrs  and  their  dependent 
p   Iiutrumenls,  were  signed  In  very  different  circumstances.  The 
representative  of  France  was  the  due  de  Richelieu;  Great 
Briiabi  was  represented  by  Castlereagh  and  Wellington;  Austria 
by  Mettemlch  and  Count  Wessenberg;  Prussia  by  Hardenberg 
!.    and  W.  von  Humboldt;  Russia  by  RaaumovsU  and  Capo 
dlstria.  The  preamble  stated  the  altered  spirit  and  purpose  of 
^    the  Allies.   It  insisted  that,  as  the  powers  had  saved  France 
and  Earope  from  Napoleon's  tut  adventure,  they  were  entitled 
to  compeasttlon  and  security  for  the  future.  Hiey  had  decided 
to  end  indemnities,  partly  pecuniary  ai>d  partly  territorial, 
.    such  ss  could  be  exacted  without  Injuring  the  essential  interest  of 
France.  Tbe  territorial  penalty  imposed  was  moderate  France 
retained  tbe  iiulmes  ibe  had  secured  by  the  previous  treaty 
^  hsd  to  resigD  ber  gains  oa  the  noRh  and  eaaleni  ffontin-, 
to  surrender  PhllippeviUe,  Maricnbourg,  Bouillon,  Sarrelouts 
^    and  Landau,  to  cede  certain  territories  to  Geneva,  and  the 
kill  Anaecy  and  Chambfry    Tbe  standard  taken  was  the 
fnntier  of  1790  (Art.  i.).  By  Art  III.  she  agtced  to  dismantle 
tbefonnsBof  H«nfi«eB  osarBasel.  'namoitirlevwMartidM 


of  the  tmty  are  these  wUch  imposed  the  payment  of  aa  In- 
demnity, and  the  occupation  of  a  part  <A  French  territory  aa 
security  for  payment.  Art.  IV.  fixed  the  iadenuity  at 
700,000,000  fn.  An.  V.  fixed  the  ittength  of  tbe  aimy  ol 
occupation  at  150,000  tuder  a  commander^iu'diief  to  be  nuned 
by  the  powers,  ind  ipedfied  the  fortresses  It  was  to  hold  in  the 
north  and  north-east  of  Fiance.  The  period  of  occupation  was 
limited  to  five  years,  but  mWt  be  reduced  to  three.  All  pio- 
vidons  of  the  iieaty  of  the  30th  ot  Hay  iSt4,  and  ot  the  Find 
Act  of  tbe  Coogresa  ot  Vienna  not  exptenly  revoked  woe  to 
nnuin  infotce.  Byan  additional  artlde  tbe  poweisagreedto  join 
Great  Britain  in  sup[»eaiing  the  slave  trade.  Certain  a>mplimen- 
taiy  mstiunwnta  were  attached  to  the  treaty,  (i)  A  separate 
artide  with  Rnssia  in  regard  to  pecuniaiy  dalms  in  Poland. 
())  A  convention  as  to  payment  of  indemnity  under  Art.  IV  (3) 
Convention  as  to  the  occupation  and  the  rationiitg  of  the  foreign 
troops.  (4)  A  convention  as  to  settlement  of  claims  of  British 
boodboldeis.  The  letrocesskm  of  tbe  colonies  was  made 
dependent  00  the  partial  settlement  erf  these  di^ms.  (5)  A 
convention  to  arrange  for  settlement  of  claims  onder  Art. 
XIX.,  ftc,  of  the  treaty  of  the  30th  of  May  1S14. 

On  the  day  of  the  signing  of  the  second  treaty  of  Paris,  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  treaty  of  the  (Mb 
of  November  1815,  was  signed  in  Parb  by  Great  Brbala,  Austria, 
Russn  and  Prus^  It  contained  six  aiUdes.  Tbe  fitst  declared 
the  determination  of  the  AUIes  to  enforce  the  treaty  signed  with 
Francei  the  second,  third  and  fourth  reaffirmed  their  detenalna- 
tion  to  exdude  the  Bonaparte  fomily  from  the  tbi«ie,  and 
specified  tbe  measures  ibay  were  prepared  to  take  to  support 
one  another  The  fifth  dedaied  that  tbe  alUaitoe  for  the 
purposes  stated  would  continue  when  tbe  five  years'  occupation 
of  France  was  ended.  The  sixth  article  stated  that  in  order 
to  fadUlate  and  assure  tbe  execution  of  the  present  treaty,  the 
High  CoBtiactins  ftrtles  had  decided  to  bold  periodical  meetings 
eif  the  sovereigns  or  their  ministers,  for  tbe  ezaraination  of 
such  measures  as  appeared  to  he  salutary  for  the  repose  and 
prosperity  of  their  peoples  and  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
of  Europe.  It  was  in  accordance  vdlh  this  last  article  tliat  the 
congresses  of  Aix-la-ChapdIe  (1818),  Troppau  (1810),  Laibacb 
(iSai),  and  Verona  (1833)  weic  beU  (see  EvaOFB:  BiOmy). 

BrsLtoctAPitY.— See  Sir  E.  Hertslet,  TV  JTs^  tf  Bmnpt  ly 
T*raiy.  i.  (London,  167$),  and  Mortens,  /ftfasma  noM  w  tasUb  fiM, 
u.  (Cattingen,  1818}. 

PARIS,  a  dty  and  tbe  coimty  atat  «l  Edgar  comity,  nUnois, 
V.S.A.,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  sute,  about  19  m.  N.W.  of  Terra 
Haute,  Ind.  Pop.  (1890),  4996;  (1900),  6105,  of  whom  179 
were  foreign-born  and  177  negroes;  (1910)  766^.  Paris  is 
served  by  the  Vaadalia.  and  the  Cleveland,  Ctncinnati,  CUcago 
&  St  Louis  (New  Yorit  Central  system)  laSwaya;  tbe  msio 
line  and  tbe  Cairo  division  of  the  latter  inUrsert  ben.  and  the 
city  is  the  transfer  point  for  traffic  from  the  E.  and  W.  to  the 
N  and  S.,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  in  a  rich  farming  region,  of  which 
Indian  com  and  oau  are  important  peoducts,  aod  has  a  Urge 
trade.  Paris  was  founded  about  1835,  was  Incotpoated  la  tSss* 
and  was  reincorporated  in  1873. 

PAKIS.  a  dty  and  the  connty-seat  of  Lamar  county,  Texas, 
U.S.A..  about  91  m.  N.E.  of  DaUas.  Pop.  (1S90),  8154;  (1900), 
93S8|  of  whom.3061  were  n^toest  (1910  censua),  ti^fip.  U 
s  served  by  the  St  Louis  ft  Saa  FiandKO  (of  iriikfa  It  is  a 
tteminus),  tbe  Gulf,  Cok>rado  b  SanU  F^  the  Texas  &  Pacific^ 
and  the  Texas  Midland  railways.  The  dty  has  cotton  gins 
and  a  cotton  com  press,  and  various  manufactures.  In  190S  its 
faaory  products  ««ie  vabied  at  1854,930  Paris  was  stttled  in 
1S41.  inooipoiatad  as  a  town  la  1S74,  and  daitcied  as  a  dty 
in  1005. 

MIUiH  (Gr.  nvowlB,  Atifct,  neighbooihood;  sipoum,  one 
dwelRng  near  or  beride,  from  mp&,  elm,  bouse;  Lat.  paroecia, 
Late  Lat.  porackia;  cf  Fr  faroisst).  originally  'fcn  ejriscopel 
district  or  diocese.  In  the  earty  Christian  Church  each  district 
was  adminbtered  by  a  bidiop  and  his  attendant  presbyters  aad 
deacons,  and  tbe  word  ^orMUs  was  frequently  appBed  to  sock 
i  Astriet  <Zta  Cange,  jah  ffl.).  Sdittcnd  coagtcgflkiaa  af 
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churches  within  the  tarodtia  were  aovcd  hy  itiocnnt  preibylea. 
Towanls  the  cloee  ^  the  4th  ceoiaiy  it  bad  twcome  usual  for 
the  faithop  to  appoint  mideat  pitsbyten  to  defined  districts 
or  tcnitorin,  to  which  the  term  "  parish  "  came  gradually  10 
be  applied  (see  abo  Diocese).  Parish,  in  English  ecdesiasiical 
bw,  may  be  de&ncd  as  I  be  township  or  chitter  of  townships 
wlucb  was  aaaigocd  to  the  miaistraiioD  of  a  uii(le  priest,  to 
whom  its  tithes  and  other  ecdcslastical  dues  were  paid;  bat 
the  word  has  now  acquired  several  distinct  meanings. 

Tkt  Old  Ecdestatliail  Pariih. — In  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  the  ecclesiastical  pariib  is  presumed  to  be  com* 
poaed  of  a  sinije  towuhip  or  vill,and  to  be  conieraainous  wHh 
the  manor  within  the  ambit  of  which  it  is  comptbed.  Before 
die  process  of  subinfeudation  became  prevalent,  the  most 
ancient  nanon  were  the  disuicts  which  we  call  by  that  name 
when  speaking  of  the  tenants,  oc  "  townships  "  when  we  ng/ud 
the  inhalutaiilB,  or  "pariihe*"  aa  to  Batters  ecdesiastical. 
Hie  parish  as  an  institution  is  in  reality  btcr  in  date  thao  the 
township  The  tatter  has  been  in  fact  the  unit  of  local  adminis- 
tration ever  since  England  was  settled  in  its  several  states  and 
Idngdoms,  the  beginnings  of  the  parochial  system  ia  &igland  are 
attributed  to  Thco<lon  of  Tanot,  who  was  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury towards  the'closs  of  the  7th  century.  The  system  was 
extended  in  (he  reign  of  Edgar,  and  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
complete  until  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  It  has  been  considered 
that  the  intimau  connexion  of  church  and  sute  miliutes 
against  the  view  iltat  ilie  pftroebial  ^iten  was  founded  as  a 
national  inUitutkm,  since  any  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the 
township  and  parochial  system*  would  probably  have  resulted 
in  the  merging  of  the  one  into  the  other.  "  The  fact  that  the 
two  systems,  the  parish  and  the  township,  have  ousted  for  more 
than  a  thovaaod  years  side  by  side,  identical  in  area  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  saine  persons,  and  ytt  aqiarate  in  character 
and  machinery,  b  a  sufiident  proof  that  no  le^slative  act 
could  have  been  needed  in  the  first  place;  nor  was  there  any 
lay  <;ouncfl  of  the  whole  nation  which  omild  have  sanctioned 
sucbaraeatHre"(Stubba.C0tu<.Huf,LM7).  The  boundaries 
of  the  oM  ecdesiastical  parishes  are  usually  Identical  with  those 
id  the  township  or  lownsUpe  oocopcised  vrithin  its  prcdnct; 
they  are  determined  by  usage,  is  the  absence  of  charters  or 
ncords,  and  are  evidenced  1^  perambulations,  which  formerly 
took  place  OB  the  "  gani^ya  "  in  Rogation  week,  but  are  now, 
where  they  still  survive,  for  the  mqat  part  hdd  triemially,  (he 
Poor-Law  Act  of  1844  permitting  the  parish  ofhcen  to  change 
the  expense  on  the  poor-rate,  "  provided  the  perambulations 
do  not  occur  more  than  once  in  three  yeara."  The  txptaaa 
of  preserving  the  boondaiy  by  land-marts  or  bound^atones  is 
cfaargeaUe  to  the  same  rate.  Many  parishes  contain  mon 
than  one  township,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
northem  counties,  where  the  separate  townships  aie  organised 
for  administrative  purposes  under  an  act  passed  hi  1662.  In 
the  MUtbcra  and  midbad  diHricta  the  parishes  are  for  the 
most  part  subdivided  into  hamlets  or  other  kxal  diviriom 
known  as  "lythings,"  "boroughs,"  and  the  like;  the  di«inclion 
between  a  parish  and  a  subordinate  district  lies  chiefty  in  the 
(act  ihu  the  latter  wiU  be  found  to  have  never  had  a  chtuch 
or  a  consuhle  to  itself.  The  select  committee  of  1873,  ap- 
pointed  to  inquire  into  parochial  boundaries,  reported  to  the 
•fleet  thai  the  parish  bears  no  definite  relation  to  any  other 
adminisirative  area,  except  indeed  to  the  poor-law  union.  It 
■ny  be  tituated  in  difierent  cowuies  or  hundreds,  and  in  many 
htstances  it  contains,  in  addUlm  to  its  principal  <&tiiet,  several 
autlying  poftioo*  intermixed  with  the  lands  in  ether  parishes. 

Alter  the  abolition  of  compulsory  churdi  rates  in  18A8  the 
old  ccclcuastical  parish  ceased  to  be  of  importance  as  an  histni- 
neot  of  local  government.  Its  officers,  however,  have  still 
fmportaLt  duties  to  periorm.  The  lector,  vicar  or  incumbeat  is 
a  corporatiott-soie,  in  whom  b  vested  the  freehold  of  the  church 
and  cburehyant.  subject  to  the  parishioners^  rights  of  user;  their 
rights  of  burial  have  been  enlarged  by  various  acts.  The 
diurchwardensaretbeprindpd  layofiicers.  Tbdr  duties  consist 
fa  kaepias  iba  churdi  aad  cfaurdiyard  in  npair  and  in  taisinft 


a  voluBtary  rate  foe  the  putpoae  to  the  belt  of  their  panu. 
they  have  also  the  duty  of  keepiai  order  in  chiudi  duiiiv  dMm 
service.   The  other  officiah  axe  the  parish  derk  aad  seitea. 

They  have  freeholds  in  their olficcs  and  are  paid  custoaiary  fco. 
The  oiBcc  of  the  clerk,  is  regulated  by  an  act  of  1844.  caabt^ 
a  curate  to  undertake  its  duties,  and  providing  ta 
vscating  the  oftca  in  case  of  misaoBduct.  The  only  cid 
function  of  the  parish  clerk  remaining  in  1894  was  the  csiody 
of  maps  and  documents,  required  to  be  deposited  with  tan 
under  slanding  orders  of  parliament  before  certain  puUic  works 
were  begun.  By  the  Local  Government  Act  iSm  they  at*  mw 
deposited  with  the  chairmaa  or  clerk  of  a  parish  ooancil. 

Tlu  New  Eedaiatik^  /><irufc.— Under  the  powvrs  ^voi  by 
the  ChuKh  Building  Acu,  and  acts  tor  making  new  puisbcs, 
many  populous  parishes  have  been  subdivided  into  imallii 
eccksiasiical  parishes.  Thb  diviuon  has  not  afiected  the  pahah 
in  its  dvil  aspect. 

ne  Civil  ferfiA.— For  purposes  of  ci^  govenmcnt  tht 
term  "  parish  "  means  a  district  for  which  a  sepamte  pooc-rafc 
is  or  can  be  made,  or  for  which  a  separate  overseer  b  or  e»a  be 
ai^inted^  and  by  the  Inurpretaiion  Aa  iSSg  llnsdcfiiAn 
is  to  be  used  in  interpreting  aU  sutues  subacqucM  to  186^ 
except  where  the  context  b  incon^tent  iheRwiib.  Hat 
district  may  of  itself  constitute  a  poor  taw  union;  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  unions,  or  areas  under  the  jurisdiaioa 
of  boards  of  guardians  according  to  the  Poor-Law  Aanendnai 
Act  of  i6j4,  arc  made  up  of  aggreiptted  pgor-bw  laubfaea. 
Each  of  these  poor-bw  parishes  nay  represent  the  extent  d 
an  old  eccleuostical  parish,  or  a  ton-nship  separately  nted  by 
custmn  before  tlie  practice  was  suyed  in  iSig  or  aep«atcd 
from  a  brge  parid  imder  the  act  of  1&61,  or  it  may  wpiTyfiiii 
a  chapelryf  ^hing,  borough,  ward,  quarter  or  hamlet,  or  other 
subdivision  td  the  ancient  parish,  or,  under  various  acta,  aa  ana 
formed  by  the  merger  of  an  extta-parodiial  place  with  ii 
adjoining  district  by  the  union  of  detached  poritotks  wiih 
adjcuning  parishes,  or  by  the  subdivision  of  a  latce  puish  far 
the  better  administration  of  the  nlief  of  the  poot.  Tlw 
Importance  of  the  poor-law  parishes  may  be  ducd  from  tht 
introduction  of  the  poor  hw  by  the  statute  of  43  EUxabctK 
which  directed  overseers  of  the  poor  to  be  appointed  in  every 
parish,  and  made  the  churchwardens  into  tx^ffitia  ovcocbk. 
The  statute  was  preceded  by  tentative  pravuiona  «l  the  mme 
kind  enacted  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Haiy  and  in  ite 
fifth  year  of  Elizabeth,  and  after  several  rertewab  was  made 
perpetual  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  chief  part  of  the  paro*^ 
organization  was  the  vestry-meeting.  It  derived  its  anas 
from  the  old  place  of  assemUy,  the  vestry  mom  attache  10 
the  church  or  chapcL  The  vestry  represented  the  old  a»cmbiy 
of  the  township,  and  retained  so  much  of  its  business  as  had  not 
been  insensibly  transferred  to  the  court-baron  and  cowit-lett. 
The  freemen,  now  appearing  as  the  ratepayers,  eiected  the 
"  parish  officer^"  as  the  diurehwardens  and  way-w*rdez^ 
the  assessors,  the  overseers,  and  <if  required)  paid  asaistaat- 
overseers,  a  sccreury  or  vestry-clerk,  and  a  collector  <d  rata 
if  the  guardians  applied  for  his  appointment.  ComnnHi  vatris 
were  meetings  of  all  the  ratepayers  assembled  on  a  three  da;^ 
notice;  select  vestries  were  rcgubied  by  bcal  caatom,  «r 
derived  their  power  from  tlie  Vestries  Aa  iSji  (HoUmwx's 
Act).  The  vestries  could  adopt  various  acts,  and  apiwint 
persons  to  carry  those  acts  into  execution.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  1S94  restored  the  parish  to  iu  position  as  the  tnt 
of  bc^  govcmment  tgr  caiabliihiin  patbh  ""™f«t.  (See 
Encuks:  Laul  CoKrmnuMt.) 

TTtt  Pariti  in  &o(/<i«if.— There  can  be  little  doubt  ihu  abcwt 
the  beainnins  of  the  iilh  century  tlu  whole,  or  almost  the 
of  theldngdom  of  Scotland  wa»  parochially  divided.  Ii  nna  pro- 
bable (though  the  point  t*  obscure)  that  the  btsbopt  praidcd  art  tke 
fait  fonnatKHi  at  the  p*ruhe»— the  parish  boing  a  MbdMsaoa 
<d  the  diocoM— and  at  any  rate  down  to  the  date  of  the 
Rcfofmat  ion  they  cwrciaed  ihe  power  of  cicoi  ing  new  parishes  wkhia 
thrir  respective  ifioccses  (Duncan.  Parocliial  lam.  p.  4).  AfW 
the  Rcformatfon  the  power  ol  alinfne  parishes  was  aiaatnd  W 
riic  Jetidatama.  The  cxiMlaii  panchial  diNtictt  faeinw  Ibm 
lUBuiied  le  the  ecdessMtkal  wquiriMnM  of  ihs  lime,  •  anni 
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■et  wm*  powd  In  iS^i.  -Mch  Made  pmMan  kt  tbe>paracM>l 
elersy,  and,  M«r  alia,  dincted  that  "  m  MSctent  %od  conpctent " 
discnct  should  be  «ppn>pmted  to  taA  ebwclt  M  a  Mrisli  dsBi. 
■-ap  loo).  ThetcalUr,  by  a  tcriet  of  «NthI  Ktj  b  t&e  first  place, 
and,  auMequent  to  Uk  year  1617,  by  (m  terM  M  OTdbAmtary 
comndotiom,  tiM  ctcatiaa  of  witafatc  parecUal  Aatiieb  rWaa  pra- 
cecded  witk.  la  the  year  1707  the  powers  wcerciaed  by  the  csav- 
miaaioaers  «rere  pennanenlly  trsns(crit»]  to  the  court  of  leaMOn, 
whoM  judges  were  appolntM  to  act  in  future  as  "  comnili^onera 
for  Uie  PUntatloa  of  iGrka  and  Valnation  of  Tcinds  "  (Act,  17O7, 
cap.  9).  Under  this  natute  th*  areaa  of  parishes  continued  to  be 
altcrnl  and  defined  dowa  to  1844,  whea  the  act  commonly  kaowo  a* 
Graham's  Act  was  pasted  (7  &  8  VkLc  44)-  Thiiiact,  which  applied 
to  the  disjunction  and  erection  of  parishes,  introduced  a  Eimpler 
form  of  pracedure,  and  to  some  extent  dispensed  widi  the  consent 
of  the  heritors,  which  had  been  required  under  the  earlier  statute. 

The  main  divuion  of  parisbei  la  ScotlarKi  was  into  dvil  and 
ccr.lcsiaatical,  or,  to  spealc  more  accurately,  into  parishes  Jiroper 
for  all  parpoKS,  civil  and  ecclcslastkal)  and  ecclesiastical 
parishes.    This  divison  is  expressed  in  legal  language  by  the  terms, 
parishes  ^uoad  imnia       puad  cwiUa  ef  taera)  and  parishea  giMM 
HKro— <iMJia  being  aucb  mattera  as  church  ntes,  education,  poor 
law  and  sanitary  purpoeea.  and  faera  being  such  as  concern  the 
adininistration  <u  chuich  ordinances,  and  fall  undo' the  cognizance 
of  the  church  courts.    There  arc  other  minor  divisions  which  will 
be  noticed  below.  <i)  Tlu  Parisk  /Vo^.-^ln  a  number  of  instances 
it  is  difficult  tb  determine  the  exact  aieto  of  such  parishes  at  the 
present  tlay.    The  boundaries  of  the  old  acclesiasttcal  parish 
were  nowhere  icnwdedi  and  the  descriptions  in  the  titles  of  private 
properties  winrh  appcnr  to  lie  in  the  partsh  have  aontetioMS  to  be 
tahea  aa  nMence,  aitd  HMoetinics  the  fact  that  tha  lohabitanta 
MCended  a  particular  chnrch  or  made  paynenta  in  fawouf  of  a  pa^ 
ticular  miouter.    Where  there  has  been  a  union  or  disjanetian 
and  erection  of  parishes  the  evidence  of  the  boundaries  is  the  relative 
statute,  order  in  council,  or  decree  of  commission  or  df  court  of 
tainds.    TIW  pnkbW  propor  v^ry  to  .1  gr«-.it  degree  both  in  me 
and  popadation.  For  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  mininer  and  kirk- 
m  lllOH  constitute  tlM  parochial  authority.    The  mini&icr  is  vested 
with  tbe  manae  and  gidie,  to  be  held  by  him  lor  himself  and  bjf 
Buccessors  in  office,  and  along  with  the  ldrk.«c«sion  he  administers 
church  ordinances  arid  cxcrcisrs  church  diKiplinc.    The  oldest 
foverniag  authority  was  the  mn-nn^  of  ihe  heritor?  or  landowneis 
'    of  theiparish.  Thoughgraduallv  ^ln^ni ol  muchofitiold importance 
I     the  heritors*  meeting  retained  tkv  [juiht  of  imposing  an  assessment 
,    for  tile  purpose  ol  providing  and  m.iintaining  a  church  and  tliiirrh- 
yard  and  a  manse  and  glebe  for  the  minister.    It  also  possc^'d 
power  to  ajisi^ss  unilcr  I  he  farochLiI  BuiklinKs  Arts  of  iSfn  and  IN6& 
I     KirlMeMton  and  heritors  were  liic  cjuii-.iiional  .iiirhiwiiy  until  tl« 
eatabliahncnt  of  school  boards  in  18^2.    u)  Ij^iomi  ^afa  Pariihes.-— 
^    The  ecclesiastical  or  juoad  sacra  paruh  is  a  nioJtni  cit'^iion.   I,  r.iler 
Graham's  Act,  above  mentioned,  a  pariah  may  be  clisjriinrd  and 
erected  dUMd  sacra  lanlutn  on  the  application  of  person?  \^lK)  li,iv« 
built  and  endowed  a  church,  and  who  offer  Kcuritics  for  its  proper 
I    ouintenanctv  By  the  Education  Act  of  1S73  the  otumd  Mcn> 
parish  wnlnoned  ag;  a  separate  school  (Cstrict.  <^  Aara-BartW 
Parilktt^  '"rawtetltary  purposes,  highwayaand  solne  othen,  cen^ 
dasMa  of' taB||B>tmm  Baa»aepaTate  areas  from  the  parishes  fa 
I    whkh  tb^  Jiy*  JniB,j|UfaK|«Me4  •  set  of  iacopnplete  parishes 
called  extq-bmpuu.    'CfT Bar^of.  Landward  and  Barifuii-Land' 
wofd  (ar  Mtted]  PaHsKtt. — This  division  of  parishes  depends,  as 
the  nsroes  imply,  upon  local  chaiacter  and  situation  of  the  pairxihbl 
'     districta    The  importance  of  the  distinction  arose  in  oanoouoa 
I     with  Utt  rule  of  asscsstnejit  adopted  for  vatious  parochial  btirdcas, 
and  the  nature  of  the  rij^hts  of  the  minister  and  corresponding 
obllMtions  of  UiL-  parishioners.     (5)  COMined  J*arii»<r.— Under 
'     the  n»r-l-aw.  Education  and  Registration  Acts  power  was  gii-en 
>    to  the  otntral  aathority  to  combine  parishca  for  purposes  of  locA 
t    adaiiniltratioa.    The  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act  1H94 
.    reformed  parish  government,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  cone'pnnding  English  .let.    It  established  a  local  government 
■     board  for  Scoiland,  with  a  parish  council  in  every  parish,  and 
aboUsbed  all  parochial  (loarrls.    The  number  of  councillors  for  a 
paridi  COur»cil  was  hxed  .tt  not  le^s  than  hve  nor  mon'  ili.tn  iljircjt. 
one,  the  number  bdng  determined,  in  the  ca^c  of  l.iiulwjrd  ji.iri.-vliei, 
by  the  county  council;  in  the  case  of  burghal  parishes  by  the  town 
^     comicil  and,  hi  the  case  of  mixed  parishes,  oy  ooitnty  and  town 
oonncils  iobuty. 

•  ,  nt  Parhh  in  lU  UnUed  Slates.— The  term  "  parish  "  fa  not 
In  use  u  a  territorial  designation  except  In  Louisiana,  the 
'  liity  parishes  o{  which  conesporul  to  tlie  counties  of  the 
^  Other  itttes  of  the  Unioii.  In  tlie  AmerlanEpbcopal  Church 
f    tbe  word  ii  frequently  used  to  denote  an  ecclesiastical  <Ustrfct. 

'  AuTHoaiTns.—The  principal  records  from  which  informuion 
,  Buy  be  gained  a*  to  the  oldest  parochial  tysteoiin  Enriand  are  the 
records  called  Nomirta  tittarum,  the  Taxalh  papat  Ifiehotai  made 
.  in  IMI,  the  iVmoraiK  inqmitmanet  r«tetiiw  to  a—essmenti  made 
'    avoa  m  (toiy,  tba  VUsr  taknmilittu  aTUeaqr  VIll^  tba 


iidMi&i  ffDin  tbe  locn  ol  Edward  HI.  to  that  of  Charles  II..  the 
hconh-laa  mraiwsiits  aod  the  land-tax  accounts.  On  the  subject 
of  the  pariah  nocrally  sec  Siubbs's  Conitiiuiioitai  tiiilon;  Glen's 
Parish  Lav;  Stecr'a  Paruk  Law.  Toulmin  Smith's  work  on  the 
ParMj  S.  and  B.  Webb,  Engliih  Local  Cimrnmenl,  vrA.  i.;  Rcdlich 
and  Hirst,  £aeof  Gtsarasieal  is  Snffaad:  0.  J.  Rcichcl.  Rut  tf  Ike 
Patochial  System  i»  Em^nd  (11)05).  For  fuller  information  regard- 
ing the  Scottish  parish  sec  Ctmncll  on  Teiruls:  Dtincan  *  Parockiat 
BetUsiaslkal  Law;  the  Cobden  Club  essays  on  Local  Gaoermmtmi 
Md  Tmak»  M  Or  Vniltd  Stngiam  <i89i);  Goudy  and  Smiths 
Latai  CmmmtHt  im  StaUamdi  AtkJnsoo,  Local  Cwrnmnaf  fa 
SeeUaad. 

PARniTB,  ■  rare  mineral,  cousin;  ot  cerium,  lanthanum, 
dldymhim  and  cildum  fhio-carb(»iate,  (CeF}iCa(COt>^ 
It  a  found  only  as  crystals,  which  belong  to  tbe  hexagonal 
system  and  usually  have  the  form  of  acute  doable  pyramids 
terminated  by  the  basal  planes;  the  faces  of  tbe  hexagonal 
pyramids  are  striated  horlaontally,  and  parallel  to  tbe  basal 
plane  there  is  a  perfect  cleavage.  The  ciysials  are  balr-brown 
in  colour  ahd  are  translucent.  The  hardness  is  4}  and  the 
spedfic  gravity  4-36.  Light  which  has  traversed  a  crystal 
of  parisite  exhibits  a  chataeteristlc  absorption  spectrum. 
Until  recently  the  only  known  occurrence  of  this  mineral  was 
In  the  ftmous  emerald  mine  at  Muso  In  Colombia,  South  America, 
where  it  was  found  by  J.  J.  Paris,  who  i«-discovered  and  worked 
the  mine  in  the  early  part  of  the  ig/th  century ;  here  it  is  associated 
with  emerald  in  a  bituminous  limestone  of  CretaccoUs  age  (see 
Smemld). 

~  Ooaely  alUcd  lo  parMte,  and  Indeed  first  described  as  toch. 
Is  a  mineral  frtmi  tbe  nephetine^yenlte  dbtikt  of  Julianehaab 
In  sauth  Grecnlsad.  To  this  the  name  syncbysite  (from  Gr. 
cvy}fi<m,  confounding)  has  been  given.  The  oystats  arc 
rhombohedral  (as  distinct  from  hexagonal;  they  have  the 
composition  CeFCa(COi)i,  and  specific  gravity  a-^o.  At  the 
tame  locality  then  Is  also  found  a  barium^pariiltc,  which 
diflets  from  tbe  Colombian  partshc  in  containing  baiinm  in 
fdaco  of  calchim,  the  fonnufi  being  (CeI0ifia(COs)i:  this  b 
named  cordylite  on  account  of  the  club^hapcd  form  (ravdfiXir, 
a  club)  <A  its  hengottal  crystals.  BastnJteite  is  a  cerium  lan- 
thatnim  and  didymhtm  fiuo-carbonata  (C«F)COi,  from  Bastnis, 
near  Riddarhyttan,  In  VastaMBUnd,  Sweden,  and  the  Pike^ 
Peak  regkm  In  Cdondo,  VS.A.  (L.  J.  S.) 

PABK.  BDWABM  AHAtA  (iSoS-iQOo),  Aaerican  .Con- 
gregatfonal  theologian,  was  bora  In  Providence,  Rhode  Masd,  on 
the  39th  of  December  iSoS,  the  son  of  Calvin  Park  (1774-1847), 
a  Congregational  minister,  professor  from  r804  to  1815  at  Bnm 
University,  and  pastor  at  Sroughton,  Hanachnsetts,  In  iSatt- 
1840.  The  son  graduated  at  Brown  University  In  1836,  was 
a  teacher  at  Braintrw  for  two  years,  and  hk  1831  graduated 
from  Andover  theological  aeminaiy.  He  was  co-pastor  (with 
R.  S.  StOTTs)  of  tbe  OTthodoz  Congiegatioiial  ctanidi  of 
Braintree  In  1831-1833;  profeoor  <^  mental  and  taoral 
philosophy  at  Amherst  in  1835;  and  Bartlett  professor 
of  sacred  rhetoric  (183)^1847),  and  Abbot  professor  of  Christian 
theology  (1847-1881)  at  Andover.  He  died  at  Andover  on 
the  4th  of  June  1900.  An  ardent  admirer  aS  Jonathan 
EdiMitds,  wboac  great-gimnd-danghter  he  married,  taA  was 
on*  of  the  most  notable  American  theologians  and  oralna. 
He  was  tbe  most  piominent  leader  of  the  "new  school" 
of  "  New  England  Theology."  He  left  his  theolaglcal  impress 
on  the  Bttlieihect  aaen,  iriilch  be  and  Bda  B.  Edwards 
took  over  In  1844  from  Edward  Robinson,  who  had  founded 
It  In  1843,  and  of  which  Pork  was  assistant  editor  antU  1851 
and  editor-in-chief  from  1851  to  1884.  As  a  general  sUtement 
of  the  poeitkm  of  orthodox  Congtegatlonalisai  be  drew  up  and 
amouted  the  **  Associate  Creed  of  Andover  Tleolaglcal  Scmin- 
ary"  (1883),  and  the  anonymously  pubKsbed  "WoKcster 
Creed  "  of  1884  was  his  popnlariied  and  simplified  statement. 
He  edited  in  i8fe  Tbe  Almement,  a  cdlcction  of  essays  by  vsrioas 
hands,  prefaced  by  his  study  of  tbe  "  Rise  of  the  Edwardcan 
Theory  of  the  Atonnent."  Dr  Park's  sermon,  "Hw  llwoleiy 
of  the  Intellect  and  that  of  the  FecUnga,"  ddvered  in  i8$b 
before  the  oomcntion  of  the  CongregatioBal  mdnistorsof  Mastt- 
cboNtts,  and  pvbUitaad  la  Uw  BOUelkma  mm  ol  Jnly 
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«u  iV  eaue  of  a  long  Bad  bitter  contToveny,  meUpfayvcal 
rather  than  doclriiul,  with  Charles  Hodge.  Some  of  Park's 
■ermofu  were  publUhed  is  iK$,  under  the  title  Diteourta  m 
Sewu  rkecUtiail  DeetriiKS  u  SilaUd  U  Ikt  tUU^uut  Ckmtttr. 
With  Austin  Pbdps  and  LowtU  Maaosbepcqpiued  TktSoUatk 
Bjmn  Book  <t858). 

See  Pnittsv  Park  o*i  Pit  PmpSt  (BoMoa,  1899),  *  memorial 
of  hi*  9016  birthday,  with  artkk*  by  R.  S.  Stons.  C.  R.  W.  Scnct, 
JoM^  Cook,  a  Fredcridc  Wrishi  ud  others. 

PARK,  MDHOO  (i77i~i8o67),  Scottish  explorer  of  the  Ififer, 
MS  born  in  ScUurkshire,  ScotUnd.  on  Ihe  Mth  of  September 
1771,  at  Foulsbiels  on  the  Yarrow — the  farm  which  father 
rented  from  (he  duke  of  BiKdeuch.  He  was  the  seventh  In 
a  family  of  thirteen.  Having  received  a  good  cdncatioo,  be 
was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  named  Thomas  AndeisoD  in 
Selkirk,  and  then  attended  the  university  of  Edinburgh  for 
thre«  sessloos  (1789-1791},  obtaining  the  surreal  difrioraa.  By 
bis  broiber-ln-law,  James  Didcaon,  a  botanist  of  n^te,  he 
was  iBtfodiwed  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  then  president  of  the 
R^rtl  Society,  and  thrmith  his  good  offices  obtained  tbe  post 
of  asHstant-aurgeoD  on  board  the  "  Worcester"  East 
In  this  capadiy  be  made  the  voyage  in  1791  to  Benkulen,  in 
Sumatra,  and  on  bis  teiura  in  1793  be  contributed  a  description 
of  eight  new  Sumatrsn  fishes  to  tbe  TrtfsMdwM  of  the 
Society. 

Psrk  in  1794  offered  his  services  to  the  African  Assodatioo, 
then  looking  out  for  a  successor  to  Major  Danid  Houghton, 
who  had  been  sent  out  in  1790  to  discover  tbe  coune  of  the 
Niger  and  bad  perislied  in  the  Sahan.  Supported  by  the 
influence  of  Sir  Josq>h  Banks,  Park  wu  suceessful  in  bis 
•(q>licatk>o.  On  tbe  iist  <rf  June  1795  be  reached  the  Cambta 
•od  ascended  that  dver  loo  miles  to  a  British  trading  station 
named  Ptsaaia.  On  titc  snd  of  December,  accompanied  by 
two  negro  servants,  he  started  for  the  unknown  interior.  He 
chose  tbe  route  erasing  tbe  upper  Senegal  basin  and  through 
tbe  semi-desert  region  of  Kaarta.  The  journey  was  full  of 
difliculties,  and  at  Ludamar  he  was  imprisoned  by  a  Moorish 
chief  for  four  months.  He  escaped,  aione  and  with  nothing 
save  his  horse  snd  a  pocket  compass,  on  tbo  lat  Jtily  1796, 
and  on  the  atst  of  the  same  montb  reached  tbe  loa^loiight 
Niger  at  Segu,  being  the  first  European  to  gaae  on  its  waters. 
He  followed  tbe  river  down  stream  80  m.  to  SiUa,  where  he 
was  obliged  to  turn  back,  being  without  means  and  utterly 
exhausted.  On  Us  return  journey,  begun  on  the  30th  of  July, 
be  took  a  route  more  to  tbe  south  than  that  originaUy  followed, 
keeping  close  to  the  Niger  as  far  as  Bamako,  thus  tracing  tbe 
courae  of  that  stream  tn  all  for  some  300  miles.  At  Kamalia 
be  fell  ill,  and  owed  hh  life  to  the  kindness  of  a  negro  in  whose 
bouse  be  lived  for  seven  months.  Eventually  be  reached  Pisania 
agate  on  the  loth  of  June  1797,  returning  to  England  by  way 
of  America  on  the  isad  of  Decend>er.  He  bad  been  tbou^t 
to  he  dead,  and  bis  return  home  with  the  news  of  tbe  discovery 
of  the  Niger  evoked  great  public  enthtmasm.  An  account 
of  Us  jouracy  was  at  once  drawn  np  for  the  Africsn  Assooation 
by  Bryan  Edwards,  and  a  detailed  natrativ*  from  Us  own  pen 
appeared  in  1799  ( Tmdt  in  Ike  Interim  of  Africa).  Abundance 
of  iacidcM  and  an  uoafiected  style  rendered  tbe  work  extremely 
popular,  and  it  still  holds  iu  place  as  an  acknowledged  cUsbc 
in  tUs  department  of  literature. 

■  SeUlii^atFoulshiela,PaikinAtigutti799i>>arr{edBdBughter 
•f  his  oU  msster ,  Thomas  Andetson.  Tm  offers  made  to  him 
to  ga  to  New  South  Wales  in  some  official  capacity  came  to 
nothing,  aad  in  October  iSoi  Park  removed  to  Peddles,  where 
be  pfscUied  aa  a  doctor.  In  the  autumn  of  1803  be  was  iaviMd 
by  tbt  government  to  lead  another  expcdttioo  to  tbe  Niger. 
FWk,  who  chafed  al  the  hardness  and  monotony  of  life  at 
heblcs,  accepted  tbe  offer,  but  tbe  starting  of  tbe  expedition 
was  dmyed.  Part  of  the  waiting  time  was  occu)^  in  tbe 
perfecting  of  his  AiaUc— Us  teacher  being  Sidi  And>ak  BuU, 
a  native  of  Hogador;  whose  vagaries  both  amused  and  alarmed 
Uw  people  of  Peebles.  In  Hay  1804  Park  went  back  t«  Fout- 
Mrikt  iAmc  he  made  tkn  afguiiBiaBfa  <rf  Sir  Walter  Scott, 


then  Kvmg  near  by  at  Asbcsteil.  iritb  whom  fae  aaow  became 
on  terras  of  warm  friendship.  In  September  be  was  a— aBed 
to  Ltmdon  to  leave  on  tbe  new  espeditbm;  be  parted  Iroa  Sir 
Walter  iriib  tbe  hopeful  proverb  on  Us  1^  **  Freiu  (bombs) 
follow  those  that  look  to  them."  Park  had  at  that  tiMadB|it«4 
tbe  theory  that  the  Niger  and  tbe  Congo  wm  one.  and  b  a 
memorandum  drawn  up  befwe  be  left  Englaod  be  wrote: '  Ify 
hopes  of  returning  by  the  Coneo  are  not  aUogctbcr  faactfd.' 
Re  sailed  fram  Portanioath  far  the  Gambia  «n  tbe  jiatei 
January  1805,  having  bees  given  a  captainli  iiMiimlsmiia  is 
head  kA  the  government  expeditfam.  Alexander  Andsson, 
hcs  brother-ia-Uw,  was  second  in  command,  and  oa  him  was 
bestowed  a  lieutenancy.  George  Scou,  a  fellow  Boadtnx, 
was  draughtsman,  and  tbe  party  faKtaded  fo«r«r  five  attificm. 
At  Goree  (then  fai  British  occupation)  Park  was  joined 
Lieutenant  Martyn,  ILA.,  thirty-five  privates  and  two  tramm 
The  expedition  did  not  reach  tbe  Niger  until  tbe  niddle  «l 
August,  when  only  eleven  Europeans  wen  left  alive;  the  rest 
had  succumbed  to  fever  or  dysentery.  Frosn  ^"■tfcfl'  tbe 
journey  to  Segu  sras  made  by  canoes  Having  received  per- 
mission  from  the  ruler  of  that  town  to  proceed,  at  — ^g. 
a  little  bdow  Segu,  Park  made  ready  for  bis  journey  deiwn  the 
stm  unknown  part  of  the  river.  Park,  he^>ed  by  one  aoMicr, 
the  only  one  left  capable  of  work,  converted  two  caaocs  into 
one  tolerably  good  boat,  40  (L  long  and  (  ft.  broad.  Tbm  he 
christened  H.M.  schooner  "JoUba"  (the  nst}ve  name  for  lla 
Niger),  and  in  It,  with  the  surviving  membm  of  his  party,  he 
set  sail  down  stream  on  tbe  i9tb  of  November.  At  SaasBAdit 
on  tbe  sStb  of  October,  Anderson  had  died,  aikd  in  Urn  Paik 
lost  tbe  only  member  of  the  party— except  Scott,  already  dead— 
«4io  had  been  of  real  use.  llrase  who  embarked  in  the  **  JdAa  ' 
were  Park,  Martyn,  three  European  soldiers  (one  mad),  a  guide 
and  three  slaves.  Before  his  dcptxiim  Park  gave  to 
a  Mandittgo  guide  who  had  been  with  him  thus  far,  iMtcn  H 
take  back  to  the  Gambia  for  transmission  to  En^and.  The 
spirit  with  wUch  Park  began  tbe  final  stage  of  his  cuefpiiK 
is  well  Illustrated  bis  letter  to  the  head  of  tbe  CatrnM 
Office:— 

"  I  ibsn,"  he  wrate, "  set  asU  fee  tbe  east  with  the  fixed  lesolutMa 
to  di«xiver  tbe  lerminstion  of  the  Niger  or  perish  in  the  atteaft 
.  .  .  though  all  the  Europeans  who  are  with  me  ebouM  die.  «ni 
tbouth  I  were  myself  half  desid.  I  would  stB  persevere,  and  H  I 
could  not  •uecocd  In  the  object  of  my  joaney^  I  would  at 
die  oa  tbe  Niier." 

To  his  irifc  he  wrote  stating  Us  Intention  not  to  stop  nor  bad 
anjrwbere  till  he  reached  tbe  coast,  where  be  expected  to  uri** 
about  tbe  end  of  January  1806.  TImsc  were  tbe  hstcomM^r^ 
tions  received  from  Parii,  snd  nothing  merr  was  lieard  of  tbi 
party  until  reports  of  disaster  reached  the  settlements  on  the 
Gaiabia.  At  length  the  British  government  engaged  Isaacs 
to  go  to  the  Niger  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  tbe  explorer.  Al 
Sensandig  Isaaco  found  tbe  guide  who  had  gone  down  stmm 
with  Park,  and  the  substantial  accuracy  of  tbe  story  be  toU 
was  later  confirmed  by  the  investigations  of  Hugh  CZappcrxtn 
and  Richard  Lander.  This  guide  (Araadi)  stated  that.  Parkk 
caix>e  flescended  the  river  to  Yauri,  irfiere  he  (tbe  gtride)  landed. 
In  this  long  Journey  of  about  1000  miles  Park,  who  had  plcaty 
of  provisions,  stuck  to  his  resolution  of  keeping  aloof  f  roan 
natives.  Below  Jenn^  came  Timbuktu,  and  at  variows  «tha 
places  tbe  natives  came  out  m  canoes  uhI  attacked  fak  bess. 
These  attacks  were  all  repulsed,  Park  and  his  party  bavTSf 
plenty  of  firearms  and  ammunition  and  the  natives  ba\-i£g 
none.  The  boat  also  escaped  the  many  perils  attendant  o«  the 
navigation  of  an  unknown  stream  strewn  with  many  rapids— 
Park  had  buHt  tbe  "  Jotiba  "  so  that  it  drew  only  a  foot  ol 
water.  But  at  the  Bussa  rapids,  not  far  below  Yauri,  the  but 
struck  on  a  rock  and  remained  fast.  On  the  bank  were  gatbetrd 
hostile  nativest  who  attacked  the  party  with  bow  and  arrow 
and  throwing  q)ears.  Their  position  being  untenable,  raik. 
Hartyn,  and  the  two  soldiers  who  still  survived,  spraac  hM 
the  river  and  were  drowned.  The  sole  survivor  ns  obm  c< 
the  slaves,  from  whom  was  obtsined  the  story  ei  the  final  an-w. 
Isaao^  aiid  lalar  Lander.  <At^ned  aoae  of  Paifc'a  eficct^  1*: 
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,  landed  on  tbe  Guinea  coast,  mtcndiag  U  malt  hla  wsy  to  Bussx, 
.  wbece  be  thoo^  Us  fsther  migtil  be  detained  a  pttemr,  but 
after  penttntlm  mm  little  dtatana  ialud  he  died  ef  fever. 
,  Park's  «idow  died  Id  1840^ 

J.  Ttionuoo't  liunto  Park  and  lit  Nicer  (London,  itop)  contaiiu 
tbe  best  critical  alinwte  of  (he  exptorer  aod  hUworIc  Sm  alio  the 
.  IMe  ihy  Withrnw)  iKtSMi  to  «f  a  Umi»n  iiila  Ikt  Imlirior 

of  AJnca  in  jSoj  (Londoo.  1«J5):  H.  B,  Uft^UmMMfPvk  (EUHb- 
burgh.  183s);  aod  bd  iatcnMaf  pnnt>  >>  LoclaMft's  In  «f 
5if  Vato*  Smi,  vol  IL 

PARK  (Fr.  pan;  ItaL  ^ar»;  Sp.  /w^m;  O.Eng.  pearrec; 
.  connected  irith  G«.  ^/crc*.  fold,  ud  //iwrn,  district,  ifaiuUtbof 
;  med.  Lat.  faroMa,  puiah),  a  imd  ordlnaii^  used  in  two  senKs: 
.   Cb)  ■»  enoloeed  tiatt  of  gnmnd,  consiitinc  of  graM-land,  irfanted 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  fiUTOundlng  a  large  countiy  hotnc; 
(&)  a  similar  ipftce  In  or  near  a  town,  laid  out  oraaBientally,  and 
used  by  the  public  as  an  "  <qMM  space  "  for  health  or  lecieation. 
\  Tbe  tena  "puk"  flnt  oocun  b  EntfUt     a  tens  of  the 
CoTCM  law  of  Englaod  for  a  tiact  of  greund  cndowd  and 
'    privileged  for  beasts  of  tbe  chase,  the  dtatinguIihlnK  charac^ 
'   tcristita  of  which  were  "  vert,"  i^.  the  green  leaves  of  trees, 
'    "venison,"  iji.  deer,  and  " endoaure."    A  "parit"  wu  a 
fraachlK  obtained  by  preacriptlon or  I7  gnut  Cmn.tbe  ennm 
'   (lee-FOKisT  Law;  also  DEnPAu), 

'  \  Tbe  word  has  had  a  technical  military  dgnlficance  dnce  tbe 
'    eaiiy  part  of  tbe  17th  ccntnry.  Originally  raeatung  the  space 
occopied  by  the  aitiUeiy,  baggage  and  supply  vehide*  of  an 
\   army  when  at  lest,  it  came  to  be  aied  of  the  niaas  of  vehicles 
itMf.  Fnn  this  mast  fint  of  all  tbe  artHtcry,  iKcoming  more 
'    mobile,  separated  itself;  then  as  tbe  mobility  of  ermlea  in  general 
'    became  greaur  th^  ootpaced  their  heavy  vehicles,  with  the 
'    result  that  faster  moving  tiansport  units  had  to  be  created  to 
keep  up  communlcatloo.   A  **  park  "  k  thus  at  tbe  present 
day  a  large  imit  consistbig  of  seven]  huodicd  vdrfdca  caring 
stores;  it  moves  several  days'  marches  in  rear  of  the  army, 
and  forms  a  reservoir  from  "  whence  the  mobile  ammunitioa  and 
supply  columns  "  draw  the  supplies  and  stores  requhed  for  the 
army's  needs.    "FuUng"  vehicles  I*  mailing  them  for  a 
half,   the  word  "  park  "  is  (till  used  to  mean  that  p«tioa 
of  an  artaiery  or  adroinstrative  troops*  camp  or  bivouac  in 
«hich  tbe  vehicles  are  placed. 

PARKER.  SIR  eiUERT  (iS6t-  ).  British  novelist  and 
poBtiden,  was  bora  at  Camden  East,  Addlngton,  Ontario,  en 
the  ajfd  of  November  186s,  tbe  son  of  Captain  J.  Parker,  R.A. 
Be  was  educated  at  Ottawa  aitd  at  Trinity  Cniversity,  Toronto. 
In  1886  he  went  to  Australia,  and  became  far  a  vhfle  aswdste- 
editor  of  the  Sydney  JfenuHg  Herald.  He  also  travelled  cxten- 
iMr  tl»  Puifie,  and  aublcquenUy  in  northern  Canada; 
and  In  the  early  'idnetles  he  began  to  m^e  a  growing  reputation 
In  London  as  a  writer  of  romantic  fiction.  The  best  of  his 
novels  are  those  in  which  he  first  took  for  his  sabjea  the  hbtery 
and  liie  of  tbe  French  Canadiaiu;  and  his  pennaoent  literary 
reputation  rtsta  on  the  fine  quality,  descriptive  and  dranuillr,  of 
Us  Canadian  stories.  Pitrrt  tad  Us  Ptoplt  (iSqi)  m  M\am6 
by  Mrs  Fakkion  (1S93),  The  TraU  of  At  S^eord  (1894),  Whem 
Vatmeud  eaau  to  fotUiae  (r8Q5>,  An  AdtttOurtr  aj  ikt  North 
(189;),  and  The  Seats  ef  tke  Highly  (1896,  dramatized  In  1897). 
Tkt  laiK  thai  had  me  TMfnisit  (1900)  conlaiDS  some  of  his  best 
work.  In  Tke  Battle  ef  the  Strang  (1898)  be  broke  new  ground, 
laying  his  scene  in  the  Channel  Islands.  His  chief  later  books 
were  The  Right  efWay  {1901),  Deneta*  Pasha  (1901),  The  Ladder 
ifSuords  {1904).  The  Weamn  (1907)  and  Nerthem  Ughudgog). 
In  t89$bc  married  Miia  Van  Tine  of  New  Yoik,  a  wealthy  hdreu. 
His  Canadian  coaoexion  and  his  experience  in  Australia  and 
ebewhere  had  made  him  a  strong  Imperialist  in  politics,  and  from 
that  time  be  began  to  devote  luinsclf  in  large  measure  to  a 
poltttcal  career.  He  ttill  kept  up  his  Uunuy  work,  but  some 
of  the  books  laat  mentioned  cannot  compacewiih  those  by  which 
be  made-  his  name.  He  was  dectcd  to  pariiameat  in  1900 
(loelected  1906  end  1910)  as  CteuervaUve  member  for  CntvcoeiMl 
and  soon  made  Us  mark  in  tbe  House  ef  COmmoag.  He  was 


knighted  fn  rooi,  and  In  -  succeeding  *  years "'eontrnually 
strengthened  his  position  in  the  party,  particularly  by  his  energetic 
work  on  bebaU  of  Tariff  Reform  and  Imperial  F^ereoce.  If 
he  bad  given  up  to  pnblle  life  what  at  one  tine  seemed  to  be  dne 
to  Uterattne,  he  gave  It  for  enthosiavn  In  the  Imperialist  movo- 
ment;  and  irfth  the  progress  of  that  cause  he  came  to  rank  by 
1910  as  one  of  the  foremost  men  ta  the  Unionist  party  outtide 
those  who  had  bdd  office. 

PABXBR,  BIB  HTDB.  Ba«t.  (1714-1780,  British  vice- 
admiral,  His  bora  at  IMington,  Worcestershire,  on  the  15th 
of  Febrnaiy,  1714,  his  father,  a  clergyman,  being  a  son  of  Sir 
Henry  Parker,  Bart.  His  paternal  grandfather  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Bishop  Alexander  Hyde,  of  Salisbury.  He  began 
Us  career  at  sea  In  the  merdmat  service,  filtering  the 
navy  at  llrt  age  of  twenty^Amr,  he  was  made  Seutenant  in  1744, 
and  in  1748  he  was  made  post-captain.  Daring  the  latter 
port  of  the  Seven  Yean*  War  he  served  in  tlie  East  Indies, 
taking  part  m  the  capture  of  Pondicherry  (r76i)  and  of  Manila 
(i76>).  In  tbe  latter  year  Parker  with  two  sUps  captured  one 
of  the  valuable  Spanish  plate  ships  in  her  voyage  between 
ACBpulco  and  HanDa.  In  1778  be  became  rear-admiral,  and 
went  to  Korth  American  waters  as  second-in-command.  For 
some  time  before  Rodney's  arrival  he  was  in  command  on  the 
Leeward  Idands  sutlon,  and  conducted  a  skilful  campaign 
against  the  Fieacfa  at  hlartiofquc.  In  i78r,  having  returned 
home  and  become  vice-admiral,  he  fell  in  with  a  Dntcfa  fleet  of 
about  his  own  force,  though  far  better  equipped,  near  tbe  Dogger 
Bank  (Aug.  $)•  After  a  fiercely  contested  battle,  tn  which 
neither  combatant  gained  any  advantage,  both  sides  drew 
off.  Parker  considered  that  he  had  not  been  properly  equipped 
for  bis  task,  and  insisted  on  resigning  his  comnuuid.  In  r78r 
he  accepted  tbe  East  Indies  aMnmand,  though  be  had  ju« 
succeeded  to  the  family  baronetcy.  On  tbe  outward  voyage 
his  flagsUp,  tbe  ■*  Cato   (6d).  was  hat  with  an  on  board. 

Hla  secmd  sen,  Adnfnl  8nt  Hns  Paxua  (1739-1807), 
entered  the  navy  at  aneariyage,  and  became  lieutenant  in  1758, 
hav&ig  passed  most  of  his  early  service  in  his  father's  ships.  Five 
years  later  he  became  a  post-captaia,  and  from  1766  onwards 
for  many  years  be  served  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  North 
American  waters,  particulariy  (fistinguishing  himself  in  break- 
ing the  defences  of  the  North  river  (New  York)  in  1776.  His 
services  on  Ibis  occasion  earned  him  a  knighthood  hi  1779. 
In  1778  he  was  engaged  in  the  Savannah  expedition,  and  hi 
the  fallowing  year  Us  sUp  wu  wedwd  on  the  hostile  Cuban 
coast.  His  men,  however,  entrenched  themselves,  and  were 
in  the  end  brought  off  safely.  Parker  wos  with  bis  father  at 
tbe  Dogger  Bank,  and  with  Howe  In  the  two  actions  In  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  In  1793,  having  iust  become  rear-admiral; 
he  served  under  Lord  Hood  at  Toobm  and  in  Corsica,  and  two 
years  later,  now  a  vice-admiral,  he  took  part,  under  Hotbam, 
in  the  indecisive  fleet  anions  of  the  tjtb  of  March  and  the  ijth 
of  }uly  1795.  From  1796  to  1800  be  was  in  command  at 
Jamaica  and  ably  conducted  the  operations  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  1801  he  was  vfM^nted  to  command  the  fleet  destined  to 
break  up  the  noitiiem  armed  neutrality,  with  Nelson  as  Us 
secend-in^ommand.  Copenhagen, thefirstobjectiveofthecxpe- 
dition,  fell  on  the  ind  of  April  to  the  fierce  attack  of  Nelscai's 
squadron,  Parker  with  the  heavier  ships  taking  little  part. 
Subseqoeotly  hesitated  to  advance  up  the  Baltic  after 

bis  victory,  a  decUonwUch  was  severely  cfitidsed.  Soon  after* 
wards  he  was  recalled  and  Kelson  succeeded  him.  He  died 
in  1S07. 

Tin  famDy  name  was  contumed  in  the  navy  In  his  ddcst 
son,  who  became  vice-admiral  and  was  First  Sea  Lord  of  tbe 
Admiralty  in  1853  (dying  fn  1854);  and  also  In  that  son's  son, 
who  as  a  capuin  to  the  Black  Sea  was  killed  in  1854  when 
storming  a  Russian  fort. 

PARKHR.  JOHN  BEHRT  (tSi>6-i884),  EngBih  writer  on 
architecture,  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  was  bora  on  the 
181  of  Mardi  1806.  He  waa  educated  at  Manor  House  Stbool, 
Chiswfek.andintSeieBtetcdbHsinessasabeekscner.  Suceeed- 
tng  bis  onde,  Joseph  Parker,  aa  a  bo^seOer  at  Oafaed  bt  i^e. 
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bt  caodacted  Uw  baiiiiBW  with  frmt  sncGCCi,  the  inott  iavonut 
of  the  fiim^  puUicitioiii  beiiicperh^is  the  wmm  of  tbo  "  Oxiotd 
Pocket  CbMicL"  In  1836  he  brousht  out  his  Gouary  if 
ArdHkOire,  which,  publiched  in  the  tariier  yean  of  lh£  Gothic ' 
levtval  in  England,  had  considerable  inBueoce  in  extending  tha 
novementf  and  supplied  a  valuable  help  to  young  aichitecta. 
In  1S48  he  edited  the  fifth  editioo  of  VlxiuMa'tCotiue  AnUke- 
fwc,  and  in  1&49  he  publisbed  a  handbook  bued  on  his  eariier 
vohime  and  entitled  InlnthctUH  h  lie  Study  cj  CoMc  ArtUlec- 
lure.  The  completion  of  Hudson  Turner's  Domttlic  Ankikclure 
^  Ik*  UMle  Affis  next  engaged  his  attention,  three  volumes 
bdng  publisbed  <i853-i86o).  In  185S  he  published  Utdiaal 
Arckkettwre  of  ChtOtr.  Fuher  was  one  of  the  chief  advocates 
itf  the  "  restoration  "  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  published 
\a\i6bATckiUctunlAtai^iaoJlktCUyoJW<!ls.  Latteriyhe 
devoted  much  attention  to  ezploiatiou  of  the  history  of  Koqw 
by  means  oL  excavations,  and  ncceeded  in  satiifidng  himself 
the  historinl  truth  of  much  usually  regarded  as  legendary. 
Two  vcdusKs  of  his  AnkaeoUty  oj  Rome  were  published  at 
Oxford  in  1874  and  1876.  In  recognition  of  his  labours  be  was 
detxirated  by  the  king  of  Italy,  and  received  a  medal  from  Pope 
Pius  IX.  In  1869  be  endowed  the  kccpeohip  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  wUb  a  sum  yielding  ^350  a  year,  and  under  the  new 
arrangement  he  was  appcunted  ibe  first  keeper.  In  1871  he  was 
nominated  C.B.  He  died  at  Oxfordon  the  jut<rf  January  1SS4. 

PABIOR.  JOSEPH  (1830-1903),  En^isb  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  bora  at  Mabam-oa-Tyne  on  the  Qtb  of  April  i&3e, 
his  fathfer  being  a  stonemason.  He  managed  to  pick  up  a  fair 
education,  which  in  after-life  he  constantly  supplemented. 
In  the  revolutioaary  years  from  1845  to  1850  young  Parker 
as  a  local  preacher  and  Umperance  orator  g^ned  a  rotation 
for  vigorous  utterance.  He  was  influenced  by  Thomas  Coqxr, 
the  Chartist,  and  Edward  Miall,  the  Uberationist,  and  was  much 
associated  with  Joseph  Cowen,  afterwards  M.  P.  for  Newcastle. 
Ir.  the  spring  of  1851  he  wrote  to  Dr  Jolm  Campbell,  minister 
of  Wbitefield  Tabernacle,  Moorfidds,  London,  foe  advice 
as  to  entering  the  CoqgregaUontd  mioMiy,  and  after  ■  short 
piobition  be  became  CampheU's  assistant.  He  also  attended 
lectures  in  logic  and  philosophy  at  University  College,  Londi»i. 
From  1853  to  iSsS  he  was  pastor  at  Banbury.  His  nest  charge 
was  at  Cavendish  Street,  Manchester,  when  he  nqmUy  made 
himself  felt  as  a  pom  in  EogliU)  Nonconfonnity.  While  here 
be  publisbed  a  volume  of  lectures  entitled  Chunk  Qimlhiu, 
and,  anonymously,  Ecee  Dens  (1868),  a  work  provoked  by  Seeky's 
Ecci  Hemo.  The  university  of  Chicago  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  D  J).  In  1869  he  returned  to  London  at  minister  of 
the  Poultry  church,  founded  by  Thomas  Goodwin.  Abnott  at 
once  he  began  the  tcbcroe  which  resulted  In  the  erection  tA  the 
great  City  Temple  in  Holbom  Viadua.  It  cost  £70,000,  and  was 
opened  on  the  iQlh  of  May  1874.  From  this  centre  bis  induenca 
spread  far  and  wide.  His  stimulating  and  ori^nal  sermons, 
with  their  notable  leaning  towards  the  use  of  a  racy  vemaculaf, 
made  him  one  of  the  best  known  penonalitiea  of  his  time. 
Dr  Parker  was  twice  chairman  of  the  London  Congregational 
Board  and  twice  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  death  of  his  second  wife  in  1899  was  a  blow  from 
vfaicb  he  never  fully  lecomed,  and  be  died  on  the  iStb  of 
November  1901. 

Parker  was  pre^miMBtly  a  pteacber,  and  Ms  puhtEibM)  works 
w  chieAy  MrOMMii  and  eiqiosi none,  chief  ameag  then  bcinc  CUj 
Ttmpk  Sermeiu  (1869-1870)  and  71*  PtopU't  BibU.  in  35  volt. 
(1885-1805).  Other  votumcs  include  the  autobioenphicat  5^itf- 
^  Abbey  (1869).  Thi  Inntr  Li/e  «/  Ckriil  <i88t).  ApoiUltc  Lift 
(1864).  r^M  C<HMf.-  UyLifami  iMmg  (itts;  new  cd..  I«9), 
A  PrttuhttS  Ufi  U%99i. 

Sec  E.  C.  Pike.  Dr  nrilcr  W  iu  rrttUt  (190$);  GMfrasslMMl 
Ytar-Boeh  (1904). 

PARfCBR.  lURnH  (c  i6ee-e.  r656),  Engtish  ballad  writer,, 
was  probably  a  London  Uvem-keepcr.  About  1615  be  seems 
to  have  begun  publishing  ballads,  a  large  number  of  which 
bearing  his  signauue  or  his  initlsls,"M.P.."  ara  preserved  in 
the  British  Muscwn.  Diyden  cmnidcied  bin  the  best  ballad 
wiiur  «f  Hi  tfaw.  His  vovnthita  wen  «Ub  tbe  Soyalitt 


eauae  dviing  the  Civil  War,  and  it  WM  in  s*n>aR  of  tbe  teEailg 
fortunes  of  Charies  I.  that  be  wrote  the  best  known  of  his  baHadi^ 
"  When  tbe  King  enjoys  bis  own  again,"  which  be  first  po^ 
lished  in  t643i  and  which,  after  enjoying  greu  pofnlariiy  at 
the  Restoration,  became  a  favourite  Jaoobite  song  in  tbe  t8th 
century.  Parker  also  wrote  n  nauUcal  ballad,  "  Saihn*  for 
my  Money,"  whkh  Id  a  revised  version  mrvives  as  "  Wba 
tbe  stormy  winds  do  blow."  It  II  sot  known  whOi  he  died, 
but  the  ^ipearance  in  1656  of  a  "  foneial  elegy En  wUck  the 
baUad  writer  wai  satirioUy  celebrated  b  perhaps  •  correct 
indication  of  the  date  of  his  death. 

See  Tht  JUxhagl-  BtiUadi.vvl.  iii.  (BaUadSoc.O vob..  iS/i-tan) ; 
Joseph  Ritson,  Bibliepabkia  PotHca  (London.  lB03}i  Aaiual  Sncr 
and  BiUUids  frm,  Htnrj  11.  U  At  RetohOion,  ed.  by  W.  C.  Haditt 
(Uttdon,  1S77):  Sir  S.  E.  Brydges  and  J.  Haslemod,  Tht  BrUm 
Biblinr^pktr,  vol  ii.  (London,  T8io)i  tlamaa  Coosr,  CtOwmmm 
Ani/o^fMliM  (Londcw,  iB6o-i883>> 

PABKER,  MATnunr  (1504-1375).  ucUAihop  of  OumAbt, 
was  tbe  cUeu  son  of  WiUkm  FaAer,  a  dtiaea  of  Norwfcfe, 
where  be  was  horn,  in  St  Saviour's  parish,  00  the  6th  of  Ampat 
1504.  His  mother's  osaideD  name  waa  AlioBUDnins,asda  Joba 
Uonins  married  Cranmer's  titter  Jane,  but  no  definite  rdation- 
ship  between  tbe  two  archbtebopo  has  been  traced.  Wflbaa 
Parker  died  about  isid,  and  hit  widow  nuuded  »  certain  Jokn 
Baker.  MaUhew  was  sent  in  t  js*  to  Corpus  Cbristi  CoUs^ 
Cambridge,  where  he  is  said  by  moat  of  fail  biogrsfibeis,  ti^g 
tbe  latest,  to  bav*  been  ooMempomT  «ilb  Cedlt  bat  Ccctt 
was  only  two  year*  old  when  Paikcr  went  to  Cambridge.  He 
graduated  B.A.  In  is>5,  m  ocdalned  dewnn  in  AprS  and  print 
in  June  1537,  aid  was  elected  IcUow  of  Coepus  in  tbe  Hallo  wing 
September.   He  comiacnccd  U.A.  in  ijiS,  and  waa  one  «( 
tht  Cambridge  scbolait  whom  Wobey  wished  to  twwyiit 
to  hit  newly  founded  Cardinal  CoUcge  at  Oxford.  Pnxkcr. 
like  Cmnmer.  dedmcd  tbe  faivitation.  He  had  come  ndet 
the  influence  of  tbe  Cambridge  reformers,  and  after  Ane 
Bokyn's  recognitkHi  as  queen  be  was  made  her  '^ttr^rin 
Through  her  he  waa  appobdod  dean  of  the  ooUcic  of  tTffiJat 
canons  at  Stoke-by-Qu*  in  iS3S<  Itlewr  wrale  to  hbe  in 
that  year  urging  him  not  to  ftll  sbort  of  tbe  eapectnUone 
which  bad  be«  fcmned  at  his  ability.   Is  153?  he  was  appoiatcd 
ch^ilain  to  Henry  VUI..  and  in  1538  he  was  thxcotCDed  wilb 
prosecution  by  the  Kactionary  patty.  The  Ushap  of  Oovo, 
however,  reported  to  Cromwdl  that  PnAer  "hath  ever  boa 
of  a  good  ^gment  and  tei  forth  tbe  Weed  of  Gdd  a 
good  manner.  For  thh  he  tulfen  tome  grttdge."  He  g— 4"ii«*4 
DJ>.  in  that  year,  and  bi  1541  be  was  appointed  to  the  accond 
picbend  In  tlw  rccmutituted  cntbedial  ^nrch  of  Ely.  la  1544 
on  HcniyVUL^rcoBmwendatiOBbeiwt  ejected  ■■slo-olCaif 
Chrtiti  CoOci^  and  fa)  1545  vicccbaMdlor  of  the  nnhMHiiy. 
He  got  into  some  trouUe  wkh  the  chaDodhx,  rniilin. 
Qvo  a  i3>ald  play*  "  Pammachius,"  performed  by  tbe  wwdeWa, 
dcridiog  the  old  ecdesiasUcal  system,  though  Bonnes  vceu 
to  Parker  of  the  assured  aflcctict)  be  boee  him.  On  the  poesfac 
of  tbe  act  of  patUaraent  in  IS4S  enabling  tbe  kinf  to  (fimnlvc 
duntriet  and  ooUcgce,  Parker  was  appointBd  one  of  tbe  11 
missioncts  for  Cambridge,  and  tbctr  report  tftved  its  ooOect^ 
if  there  had  ever  been  any  Intention  to  deatioy  tbesn.  StAfc^ 
however,  was  diMOlvod  in  the  foUoving  icign,  and  Pufcer 
received  a  pmsion  equivalent  to  £400  a  year  ta  moilcm  m'lti  wy 
He  took  ■dvaotafle  of  the  new  reign  to  marry  in  Jnacv  isar. 
before  clerical  maniafM  had  bett  IrgaliKd  by  -'ht 
and  convocation,  Margaret,  dtu^ilcr  of  Sobcrt  lliihuumt.  a 
Nnfolk  aquitt.  Dung  XaU'k  rcbdiion  be  wm  alowol  te 
preach  in  tbe  rdida' annp  Ml  UoutehoU  BiB.  but  vitfaMft  Mcft 
cSect;  and  later  m  be  etKBUfaged  Ma  cbepfain,  Ale»d« 
Neville,  to  write  bin  hiHocy  of  the  tiring  Hb  Pmtatnalfaa 
advanced  with  the  timet,  and  he  roccived  higher  peonocia* 
under  Northumberlaad  than  under  the  moderUe  flumaimt. 
Bucer  was  his  friend  at  Cambridge,  and  be  preached  Bocev^ 
funeral  sermon  in  issi*  la  tsjs  be  waa  pmnoted  ta  the  rich 
deanery  of  Lincohi,  and  in  Jnly  tss3  bemippol  with  Nocdmn- 
bcriand  at  Cambridge,  when  the  dnk*  naiched  north  OSS  hdabup^ 
ten  campaign  agsinat  Mncjr. 
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At  »  nnortcr  oT  MofUuinbetbod  and  a  nunkd  own, 
fukcr  wu  utunlly  deprived  of  his  deanery,  hi*  ■r*—1*—*''r 
of  Corpui^  and  his  other  prefcnnents.   But  he  fouad  nrian 

to  live  ia  Enflaod  Ihroug^out  Haiy'a  niga  without  [unbo- 
molestatioQ.  He  wu  not  cast  in  a  heroic  mould,  and  he  h«l 
DO  desiia  to  figure  at  the  Make;  like  Cecil,  and  EUiabcth  beneK, 
he  had  a  great  reqwct  for  authority,  and  wbea  hit  lima  cane 
he  could  conusteotly  impose  authority  on  others.  He  was  not 
eager  to  assume  this  ta^,  and  be  mule  gremt  efforts  to  avoid 
promotion  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canlorbury,  which  Eliubelh 
designed  for  him  as  won  as  she  bad  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
He  was  elected  on  the  ist  of  August  1559;  but  it  was  diflkuli 
to  find  the  tcqulsite  four  bishops  wiUing  and  qualified  to  conse- 
crate him,  and  not  until  tbe  I7tb  of  December  did  Barlow, 
Scory,  CovcrdaJe  and  Uodgkins  perform  that  ceremony 
at  Lambeth.  The  legend  of  an  indecent  consecration  at  the 
Nag's  Head  tavern  in  Fleet  Street  leema  fiist  to  have  been 
Iwlnted  by  the  Jesuit,  Christopher  Holywood,  bi  1604;  and  it  has 
long  been  abandoned  by  reputable  controversialists.  Parker's 
consccr.ition  was,  however,  only  made  legally  valid  by  the  plcnti- 
tude  of  the  royal  supremacy;  for  the  Edwardine  Oidiaal,  which 
was  used,  had  been  rqMaled  by  Moiy  and  not  »>ei>actcd  by 
the  parliament  of  1 559. 

Parker  owes  his  fame  to  circumstances  rather  than  to  personal 
qualifications  This  wise  moderation  of  the  Fli^nlM-flmw  settle- 
ment, which  had  been  effected  before  his  appointment,  was 
obvbusly  not  due  to  bin;  and  Elisabeth  could  have  placed  Knox 
or  Bonner  in  the  choir  of  St  Augustine  had  she  been  so  minded. 
But  she  wanted  a  moderate  man,  and  so  she  chose  Parker. 
He  possessed  all  the  qualifications  sho  expected  from  an  arch- 
bishop except  celibacy.  He  disLruaicd  popular  enlhiBiasm, 
and  be  wmte  in  horror  of  the  idea  that  "  the  people  "should 
be  the  refonneis  of  the  Church.  He  was  not  iaspiriog  as  a 
leader  of  religion;  and  no  <lagm>,  no  original  theory  of  church 
government,  no  prayer-book,  not  even  a  imct  or  a  hymn  is 
associated  with  his  name.  The  56  volumes  published  by  ihc 
Parker  Society  include  only  one  ly  its  eponymous  hero,  and 
that  k  a  volume  of  correspondence.  He  was  a  disdpUnajian,  a 
•chdar,  a  modest  and  moderate  man  of  genuine  piety  and 
irreproachable  morals.  His  historical  research  was  exemplified 
ia  his  De  anlupalalt  eceleiiae,  and  his  editions  of  Assor,  Klallbew 
Paris,  Walsingham,  and  the  compiler  known  as  Uatlhcw  of 
Westminster;  his  liturgical  skill  was  shown  in  his  version  of 
the  psalter  and  in  the  occasional  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  composo;  and  ho  left  a  pricdcss 
collection  of  manuscripts  to  his  college  at  Cambridge. 

He  was  happier  In  these  pursuits  than  in  the  exerdec  of  bis 
Jurisdiction.  With  secular  polilin  he  had  little  to  do,  and 
ha  was  never  admitted  to  Elizabeth's  privy  coundl.  But 
ecclesiastical  politics  gave  him  an  infinity  of  trouble.  Many 
of  the  reformers  wanted  no  bishops  at  all,  while  the  Catholics 
iranted  those  of  the  old  dispensation,  and  the  queen  heisclf 
grudged  eptscopal  privilege  until  she  discovered  ia  it  one  at 
Ihe  chief  bulwarks  of  the  loyal  supremacy.  Parker  was  there- 
fore left  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  Puritan  feeling  with  little 
support  from  parliament,  convocatjoa  or  the  Crown.  The 
bishops'  Inlerpretations  and  Pnrtker  ComideraHoia,  issued  in 
1 560,  tolerated  a  lower  vcsiiarian  standard  than  was  prescribed  by 
the  rubric  of  isso!  the  Advrrtisemeitls,  which  Parker  published  in 
1566,  to  cfacck  the  Puritan  descent,  had  to  appear  without  specific 
royal  sanction;  and  the  Rr/ornuuio  UgMm  ecdesiasikarum, 
which  ■Vaxa  published  with  Parker's  approval,  received  neither 
lOjal,  parliainentary  nor  synodtcal  authorization.  Pa^iamcnt 
•ven  contested  the  daim  of  the  tusbops  to  determine  matters 
a<  Wth.  "Sorely,"  said  Parker  to  Peter  Wcntworth,  "  you 
will  refer  yourselves  wholly  to  us  therein. "  "  No,  by  ihe 
lalth  X  bear  to  God,"  nlorted  Wentworth,"  we  win  pass  nothing 
bafioM  WB  atideistand  vdiat  it  is;  for  that  were  but  to  make 
yoa  popes.  Make  you  popes  who  Hst,  for  we  will  reske  you 
none."  Disputes  about  vestments  had  expanded  inio  a  cen- 
tttnrersy  over  the  whole  field  of  Chnrcb  government  andantbority, 
•nd  Pufcec  died  on  the  1  Tt  h  of  Hay.  15TS.  Ismntlag  that  Puhaa 
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Idaatflf  "govenwace"  would  "  iBCooclusIon  undotheqaeeaand 
all  others  that  depended  upon  her."  By  hb  persowU  sonduct 
be  had  set  bd  ideal  example  for  Anglicaa  priests,  and  It  was  not 
bb  fault  that  national  authority  failed  to  crush  the  individuaJittic 
tendencies  of  the  Protestant  Reformation, 

John  Strypc'a  Life  of  Parker.  onEinally  published  in  lyil.ahd 
leHxiilcd  (or  the  Clarendon  I'n.'ss  in  iHn  (3  vols.),  is  the  prindp^ 
Source  (or  I^rkcr's  life.  A  l)liH;r.jptikjl  sketch  written  from  a 
dilTcrcnl  point  of  view  was  published  by  W.  M.  Kennedy  in  1908. 
Sec  also  J.  B.1S9  Mullingvr's  scholarly  life  in  Did.  Nal.  Biog.; 
W.  H.  Frere's  volume  in  Stephens  and  Hunt's  Church  Hislory; 
Stn-pc's  Works  (General  Index);  Goueh's  Index  to  Parker  See. 
Pii.'il.  I'lilltr.  Burnet,  Collier  atKl  R.  W.  Dixon's  Histories  of  the 
CliiirLh:  Itirt's  Eiiiabelhaa  ScUlement;  H.  Gee's  EJi'caiclfidn  CUra 
(1x98);  Fronde's  UiiL  of  England;  and  vol.  vi.  in  LonEinans 
iWil«irt*M#lfi'  ,  '  ■ '  (A.  F.  P.)  ' 

PARKEK.  SAMUEL  (1640-1688),  English  bishop,  was  bom 
at  Northampton,  and  educated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
His  Presbyterian  views  caused  him  to  move  to  Trinity  College, 
where,  however,  the  influence  of  the  senior  fdlow  induced  him 
to  join  Ihe  Church  of  En^nd,  and  he  was  ordained  in  1664. 
In  tC6%  he  published  an  essay  emitted  Tentamina  pkysico- 
Ikealagka  de  Deo,  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Sheldon,  who  in 
1667  appointed  him  ooe  of  hb  chaplains.  He  became  rector 
of  Charlham,  Kent,  in  the  same  year.  In  1670  he  became 
archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  two  years  after  be  was  appointed 
rector  of  Ickham,  Kent.  In  1673  he  was  elected  master  of  Eden- 
bridge  Hospital.  His  Discouru  of  E^desiailical  Pelilie  (London, 
1670),  advocating  stale  regubtion  of  rdigioits  affairs,  ted  him 
into  eontroveisy  with  Andrew  Marvell  (1631-1675).  James  II. 
appointod  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford  in  t686,  and  he 
in  turn  forwarded  the  king's  policy,  especially  by  defending 
the  royal  right  to  appoint  Roman  Catholics  toolficc.  In  1687 
the  ecclesiastical  commission  forcibly  installed  him  as  president 
of  Magdalen  CoQcgc,  Oxford,  the  fellows  having  refused  to  elect 
any  of  the  kingS  nominees.  He  was  commonly  regarded  ts 
a  Roman  Catholic,  but  he  would  appear  to  have  been  no  more 
than  an  extreme  exponent  of  the  High  Church  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience.  After  he  became  president  the  action  of 
the  b'ng  in  rcfdacing  the  expelled  fellows  with  Roman  Catlx^ct 
Bgiiaicd  him  to  such  a  degree  as  to  hasten  his  rad;  to  the  priests 
sent  to  persuade  him  on  hb  death-bed  to  be  received  into  the 
Roman  Oiurch  be  declared  that  ho  "  never  bad  been  and  never 
would  be  of  that  religion,"  and  be  died  in  the  communion  «( 
the  Church  of  Engbnd. 

Pariwr's  second  son,  Sahuel  PAKKEt  (16S1-1730),  was  the 
author  of  Bibliolkeca  bibliea,  or  Palrislic  Commentary  on  lie 
Scriplttra  (1730-173$),  ao  abridged  translation  of  Eusebius,  and 
other  works.  He  was  also  rcs|>onsihle  during  1708  and  ■70i> 
ior  a  monthly  periodical  entitled  Cttuiira  lemforum,  or  Coed 
and  IS  Tendencies  cf  Books.  He  passed  most  of  hb  life  in  retire- 
ment at  Oxford.  His  younger  son  Richard  founded  the  well* 
knotvn  publishing  firm  in  Oxford. 

Sec  Matdalen  CoBett  and  Jamn  TI.  i6S6-i69$,  by  the  Ren. 
J.  H.  Bloxam  (Oxford  Histoiical  Society,  1S86). 

PARKER.  THEODORE  (1810-1U0],  American  preachar 
and  social  reformer,  was  bom  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  i4tb  of  August  1810,  the  youngest  of  eleven  chiUrca. 
His  father,  John  Parker,  a  small  farmer  and  skilful  mechanic; 
was  a  typical  New  England  yeoman.  Hb  mother  took  great 
pains  with  the  religious  education  of  her  children,  "  caring, 
however,  but  little  for  doctrines,"  and  miking  reU^on  tO 
consist  of  love,  and  good  works.  Hb  paternal  grand-father, 
C^tsin  J^  PaAcr  (1719-1775),  was  the  leader  of  the  Lcxmgton 
minute-men  In  the  skiimi^  at  Lexington.  Theodore  obtahied 
the  dements  of  knowkdge  In  the  schooh  of  tbe  dbttict,  which 
were  open  during  Ihe  winter  nmnths  only.  During  the  rest 
of  Ihe  year  he  worked  on  hb  father's  farm.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  became  himself  a  winter  schoolmoslcr,  and 
in  hb  twentieth  year  he  cnterwl  himself  at  Harvard,  woifcins 
on  tbe  farm  as  usual  (anlll  iSji)  «Mle  he  follDwed  Ms 
stndiet  and  folng  over  to  Cambridge  for  the  cxamhMlIeni 
only.    Fbr  the  iheoloffcnl  cemae  he  toi*  up  hi  iSh  hb 
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mideBcc  ta  the  college,  meeting  bis  expcoMt  hy  m.  mull 
sum  unaned  by  ichoal-keepiiis  and  by  belp  ftom  a  poor 
•ttideiits'  fnnd,  wad  graduating  in  iS^i.  At  tbe  ckw  «f 
Ua  fiillfgi  caracT  he  began  his  traialatk»  (puUidwd  in 
1843)  of  Wilbclm  M-  L  De  Wcttc's  BdMet  tur  EinttOmmt 
im  jiu  AtU  TettoMuni.  His  jounwl  and  iMieis  show  that  he 
bad  made  acquatDiance  with  a  Ur(pe  number  of  languages, 
Indudiog  Hebrew,  Chatdee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Coptic,  Ethiopic, 
as  wcU  as  the  classical  and  the  principal  modern  European 
languages.  When  he  entered  tbe  divinity  school  he  was  an 
orthodox  Unitarian;  when  he  kit  it,  be  cnlcitained  Wrong 
doubts  about  the  infallibiiity  of  tbe  Bible,  tbe  povibility  ol 
miracles,  and  the  exclusive  daims  of  Christianity  and  the  Church. 
EBMTMn'a  iranKcndenlafism  greatly  influenced  him,  and 
Strauss's  Lrbcn  Jn»  left  its  nark  upon  his  thought.  His  first 
ministerial  charge  was  over  a  smaO  viUage  parish.  West  Roxbuiy, 
a  few  miles  from  Boston;  here  he  wa»  ordained  as  a  Unitadan 
clergyman  in  June  iSj;  and  here  be  preached  until  January 
1S46.  Hb  views  were  slowly  assuming  the  form  which  sub- 
sequently found  such  strong  cipresuon  in  his  writing;  but  the 
progress  was  slow,  and  the  cautious  reserve  ot  his  first  rational- 
istic utterances  was  in  striking  contrasl  with  his  subsequent 
rashness.  But  on  the  iQth  of  klay  1841  he  preached  at  Boston 
a  sermon  on  "  the  transient  and  permanent  in  Christianity," 
whidi  presented  In  ernbr)-o  the  main  principles  and  ideas  of 
his  final  thcolo^cal  position,  and  the  preaching  of  which  deter- 
mined his  subsequent  rdatlons  to  the  churches  with  which  he 
was  connected  and  to  the  whole  ecclesiastical  world.  The 
Boston  Unitarian  clergy  denounced  the  preacher,  and  declared 
that  the  "  young  man  must  be  silenced."  No  Unitarian 
publisher  could  be  found  for  his  sermon,  and  nearly  all  tbe 
pulpits  of  the  city  were  closed  against  him.  A  number  of 
gentlemen  In  B(»ton,  however.  Invited  him  to  ^ve  s  series  of 
lectures  there.  The  result  was  that  he  delivered  in  the  Masonic 
Hdll,  in  the  winter  of  1841-1S42.  as  lectures,  substantially  the 
volume  afterwards  pubHsbcd  as  the  Diuoutu  tj  Uatttn  ptrtaim' 
ins  t»  Rdl^on,  The  lectures  in  their  pufalbbed  form  made 
bis  name  famous  throughout  America  and  Europe,  and  con- 
firmed the  stricter  Unitarians  in  America  in  their  attitude 
towards  him  and  his  supporters.  His  friends,  however,  resolved 
that  he  should  be  heard  in  Boston,  and  ibcre,  beginning  with 
184s,  be  preached  regularly  for  Iduitecn  yean.  Previou*  to 
1^  Tcmoval  from  West  Roxbury  to  Boston  Parker  spent  a 
year  in  Europe,  calling  in  Germany  upon  Paulus,  CCTvinus, 
De  Wctte  and  Ewald,  and  preaching  in  Liverpool  in  the  pulpits 
of  James  Martineau  and  J.  H.  Tliom.  After  January  1846 
Ik  devoted  himsdt  esdusivdy  to  Us  work  in  Boston.  In 
adtflion  to  his  Sunday  labours  lie  lectured  throughout  the 
States,  and  prosecuted  his  wide  studies,  collecting  particubriy  the 
materials  for  an  opus  mai*iiM  on  the  development  of  religion 
in  mankind.  Above  all  be  took  up  the  question  of  the  enuincipa- 
tton  o(  the  slaves,  and  fearlessly  advocated  In  Boston  and  else- 
wkere,  Iraai  the  {riatfocm  and  through  tbe  prc«s,  tbe  cauM  of 
tbe  negroes.  He  nude  hb  influence  felt  also  by  correspondence 
with  political  leaders  and  by  aUc  poliliol  speeches,  one  of 
which,  dchvcied  in  i8sSi  contained  the  sentence,  "  Democracy 
is  direct  sdf-goventSMnt,  over  all  the  pooptc,  by  all  the  pcofde, 
for  aH  the  people,'*  whidi  probably  suggested  Abraham  EJacobi's 
ofl.quotfld  varianL  Farker  assisted  actively  in  the  escape  of 
(native  sbves,  and  for  trying  to  prevent  tbe  rtndiiion  of  perhaps 
tbe  most  famous  of  them,  Anthony  Bums,  was  indicted,  but 
the  iafioaaenl  was  quashed.  He  alao  gave  his  aid  to  John 
Bmm  (f.*.).  By  fab  voice,  hb  pen,  aitd  his  sttcity  feariess 
Ktioa  in  ncial  utd  political  matters  he  became  Rcic*t  power 
in  Boston  and  America  gencrslly.  But  hb  days  wn  numbered 
Kb  aaother  had  sufiercd  from  phthisb;  and  he  ktmscU  now  fell 
a  victim  to  the  same  diicmc.  In  January  1859  he  suficred  a 
vUcnt  baemonfaage  of  tbe  lungs,  and  sought  rebel  by  rttieating 
fast  to  tbe  West  litdics  and  afterwards  to  Europe.  He  died 
at  Flomcc  on  tbe  roth  of  May  1860. 

^  The  fnndameBial  articles  of  Parker's  rclipaus  faith  woe 
if  ihfer  **  instinctive  intuit jtiM  "  «(  God.  of  a  momi  law.  and 


o(  immmtallqr.  IfitoimadBd.haiitaBdllle«lMMdmbHdlr 
pervaded,  luslained  and  ndni  by  the  fedtaip,  wvklfcM 
and  hopes  whkh  he  fomnklMl  in  tkece  ibne  aiticka;  aid 
be  ratioBaliaed  fab  own  icU^oua  coaocptioua  in  n  muabcr  <4 
cxpotitiMis  vdach  do  credit  to  hb  ainocrity  and  covagc.  But 
be  was  a  preacher  latber  than  a  thinker,  a  refawner  lathcc 
than  a  philosoplicr. 

Parker't  principal  wotk*  are;  A  Distamnt  tf  UaUtrt  ftrtatMUit  la 
JUiHM  (1843);  r«B  SrrmaKi  tf  fUtigmi  (ilM);  mod  Stratmt  M 
Tkntm,  AHMitm  tM  Ik*  Pepytv  Thitlev  tiBu).  A  colkatd 
edition  of  bb  works  wa*  publitbed  io  England  by  France*  Power 
Cobbe  (t4  volt.,  ia65-tS70),  and  anotber^the  Ceateoary  edition 
—in  Boiton,  Mata.lvtlie  American  Unitarian  AsMcbtion  (uvoh.. 


sketch  by  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  was  publiihcd  in  BoMoo.  Man.,  in 
1893.  A  (jcrmn  tramlatioa  of  part  of  hb  work*  was  made  by 
Zietben  (Lchttig  iSst-iSsrl- 

The  best  biographies  are  John  WeiM'i  Life  ami  Cormptmitmtt 
Tkt^don  Parktr  (New  York,  18G4):0.  B.  Frothinehan  *  Thtadmt 
Perktr:  a  Biatrapty  (Boston,  1874):  and  John  While  Chadwkk't 
rtmbre  Parktr,  Pmehfr  and  R^ormti  (Bouoa,  1900).  tbe  tasc 
eoniaining  a  good  bibliocraphy.  Valuable  review*  of  tarker** 
;ical  position  and  ol  his  character  and  work  Inve  apoaaiud 


— by  James  Martineau.  in  the  VationAl  Renew  (April 
J.  H.  Thom,  in  the  TktoUiUal  Raieio  (Match  1864). 

PABKBBSBORO,  a  city  and  tbe  awnty'^cat  ol  Wood  ceoty. 
West  Virginia.  U.SA.,  on  the  OUo  river,  at  tbe  mouth  of  tka 
Little  Kanawha,  about  95  m.  bdow  Wheeling.  Pop.  (1890), 
8408;  (1900),  11,703,  tA  whom  S15  *ere  fonign-bora  and  783 
were  negroes;  (1910  census),  ijAt*-  Parfcanborg  b  senvd 
by  the  Battiinoce  &  (ttio,  the  Baltimore  It  Ohio  Sourh- 
wcsiem,  and  tbe  little  Kanawha  railways,  by  electric  railway 
to  Uartetta,  Ohio,  and  br  pamenger  and  frci^  faoais  to  Pittv 
burg,  Cncianatli  biterroediate  ports,  and  ports  on  tbe  Little 
Kanawha.  Parkeraburg  b  tbe  sec  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop.  Oil,  coal,  natural  gas  and  fire-clay  abound  in  the 
neighbouring  region,  and  the  dty  b  engaged  In  tbe  rcfising  <A 
nil  and  the  mannbctun  «(  potlcty,  brick  and  tile,  ^Mi,  loBibcx. 
furniture,  flour,  sled,  and  foundry  and  machine  sbap  prodncts. 
Jn  r905  the  value  of  tbe  factory  pndncu  was  13,778.139 
(11-9%  moK  than  in  1900}.  Parkoaburg  was  settled  in  1789, 
was  incorpotalcd  ia  i8k^  and  received  a  arm  chatter  in  1901. 
lAcn  iu  bouadatka  ■mm  enlarged.  About  >  m.  bdow  tfec 
dty  ta  the  bland  lAidi  was  the  borne  of  Hamaa  Bleaacr- 
baasett  (f.v.)  and  bears  hb  name. 

PARKBS.  SIR  UABRT  SMITH  (rSiS-i88s),  Englbb  <EpIaiB»- 
tist,  son  ol  Harry  Parfces,  founder  of  tbe  firm  ol  Pukc^ 
Otway  COb,  inmmutcts,  was  bom  at  BinbiUs  Hall,  acax 
Walsall  ia  Staffonlddic,  fa  iSaS;.  When  but  four  ycus  eU  tab 
mother  died  and  in  tbe  following  year  his  father  was  killed  ia  a 
carriage  accident.  Being  thus  left  on  orphan,  be  fousd  a  beoc 
with  hb  uade,  a  retired  aavd  officer,  at  Birmin^iam.  He  r^ 
ccivedhb  education  at  King  Edwards  Grammar  SchooL  IbiAjt 
hu  uncle  died,  and  in  1841  he  saBed  for  Uxao  in  China,  to  tafae 
up  hb  residence  at  the  house  of  hb  cousin,  Mrs  Gvtdafl.  Ai 
tbb  time  what  was  known  as  the  "  Opium  War  "  had  ImAn 
out,  and  Parkcs  eagerly  prepared  himself  to  take  part  in  the 
cvenU  whidi  were  passing  around  him  by  diligently  appljnac 
himself  to  tbe  study  of  CMncsc.  In  1841  be  recdvcd  hb  &r« 
appointment  in  the  coniwlar  service  Fortunately  for 
he  was  privileged  to  accompany  Sir  Henry  Fottingrr  in  bis 
expedition  up  the  Vangtsae-kiang  to  Nanking,  and  after  havtac 
taken  part  in  tbe  capture  of  Chinkiang  and  the  luneaJu  t£ 
Nanking,  be  witnessed  tbe  signing  of  the  treaty  on  board  the 
"  Cornvrallb  "  in  August  1841.  By  thb  treaty  the  five  pons  of 
Canton.  Amoy,  Fucbow,  Kingpo  and  Shanghai  were  opened 
to  trade.  After  short  residences  at  Canton  and  the  acwrly 
opened  Amoy,  Parkes  was  appointed  to  the  consnlstcat  Fachsw. 
Hete  he  served  under  Mr  (afterwards  ^)  Rntbcrford  JOeotk, 
who  was  one  of  the  few  En^ishmcp  who  knew  bow  to  mMg* 
the  Chinese.  In  r849  be  returned  to  Entiand  oa  leave,  ud 
after  visiting  tbe  Continent  and  doing  some  hard  work  hir  ihr 
f«cei|n  afice  he  xctumod  to  Qifaa  in  iSji.  Ailer  a  ihect  my 
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at  Amoy  as  Intcrpntff  he  wm  eransftrrad  lo  the  same  capacity 
toConton.  InMoy  iS54hewasproinoudtobeconulatAmor, 
Utd  ia  tiss  wucbOMn  u  MCictary  ta  thcmlaioo  to  Bangkok, 
beioc  laiady  uutramenul  ia  ncgotialins  tin  first  Eunqieaa 
tteaty  'wilh  Siam.  In  June  1856  be  returned  to  Canton  as 
acting  consul,  a  pesiiioa  which  brought  him  Into  wacwcd 
contact  with  Commuaioner  Yeh,  whose  inKrieoce  and  obstinacy 
ltd  to  the  lecaad  China  War.  Yeh  had  bow  met  a  nan  ol 
even  greater  power  and  determination  than  hlmaeU,  and  when, 
li  October  1856,  as  a  dJmax  lo  many  outngcs,  Yeh  acked 
Ike  British  loreba  "  Arrow  "  and  made  priiotiers  of  her  crew, 
Pkrkea  at  once  closed  with  Us  enemy.  In  response  to  astrongly 
vuded  (kq>auh  Irom  Parkcs,  Sir  John  Bowring.  governor  of 
Hont-Konf,  placed  mattcis  ia  the  hands  ol  Adaniral  Sir  M. 
Scyaour,  who  tttek  CaaUn  at  the  dose  oC  the  same  month  but 
had  not  a  sufficient  force  to  hold  il.  In  December  1837  Canton 
was  again  bombarded  by  Admiral  Seymour.  Arkes,  who  was 
attached  to  the  admiral's  ataS,  was  the  first  roan  to  enter  the 
dty,  and  UmscK  tracked  down  and  arreded  COmmiMioocr  Yeh. 
Aa  Ihe  dty  was  lo  be  held,  an  allied  commission  waa  appointed 
to  govern  it,  coniiatuig  of  two  Englishmen,  of  whom  one  was 
Parkcs,  and  a  Freticfa  naval  offiocr.  Farkes  dually  governed 
this  city  of  a  mUion  inhabitants  for  three  yeara.  Meanwhile 
Uw  treachemu  attack  at  Taku  upon  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  kd  to 
arenewalof  hoatOltln  In  the  north,  and  Parkcs  was  ordered  up 
to  serve  as  Interpreter  and  adviser  to  Lonl  Elgin  OolyitSto)- 
la  pursuance  «f  these  duties  be  went  ia  advance  of  the  army 
to  the  city  of  Tungcbow,  itear  Pddng,  to  arrange  a  meeting 
between  Lord  Elgin  and  the  Chinese  commissioDerB  who  had 
been  afqwinted  to  draw  up  the  preliminaries  of  peace.  While 
thus  engaged  he,  Mr  (efterwaids  Lord)  Loch,  Mr  dc  Norman, 
Lord  Elgin's  secretary  of  legation,  Mr  Bowlby,  the  Times 
correspondent,  and  others,  were  treacherously  taken  prisontrrs 
(Sept.  18,  i86o).  FarkcS  and  Loch  were  carried  off  to  the 
prlsoa  of  the  bbard  of  paniahmcMs  at  Peking,  whri*  they  wne 
•cparately  herded  with  the  lowest  class  of  criminals.  Afur 
ten  days'  confinement  ia  this  den  of  iniquity  they  were  removed 
to  a  tem[^  in  the  city,  where  they  were  comfortably  houaed  and 
fed.  and  from  which,  after  a  further  detention,  they  were  granted 
tbdr  liberty.  For  this  signal  instance  of  treachery  Lord  E%in 
burned  down  the  Summer  Palace  of  the  emperor.  Towards 
6ie  end  ol  i860  Psrkes  relumed  to  his  post  at  Canton,  On  the 
icstoration  (Oct.  1861)  of  Ihe  dty  to  the  Chinese  be  mumed 
toEn^andonkave,  whenhe  was  made  K.C.B.  for  his  services; 
he  had  leceived  the  companionship  <tf  the  order  in  i860.  On 
his  return  to  China  he  served  for  a  short  time  as  consul  at 
Shanghai,  and  was  then  appointed  minister  in  Japan  (1865). 
For  eighteen  years  he  held  this  post,  and  throughout  that 
time  he  atremiously  used  his  influence  in  support  cf  the  Liberal 
party  of  Japan.  So  earnestly  did  he  throw  In  hk  lot  with 
these  reformers  that  he  became  a  marked  man,  and  incurred 
the  bitter  hostility  of  the  reactionaries,  who  on  three  separate 
occasions  attempted  to  assossiitate  him.  In  i88>  be  was  trans- 
femd  10  FeMng.  While  in  Mbig  Ms  health  f^,  and  be 
Aedof  mdaiial  fever  on  the  3iU  of  March  1885.  Ini8s69rH. 
(then  Mr)  Parices  married  l^Iiss  Fanny  Ptumcr,  who  died  in  1879. 

TheMandanlLr/citbySUnleyLane-FoolcdSM)*    (R.  K.  D.) 

PABKES.  SIB  HEHBY  (1815-1896),  Australian  statesman, 
vas  bom  at  SlMtetdgh,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  S7th  of  May 
l8ts-  The  son  of  p»enU  in  very  humble  chcumstancet,  M 
received  only  a  rudimentary  education,  and  at  an  early  age 
was  obliged  to  cam  bit  living  as  a  common  labourer.  Failing  lo 
make  his  way  to  England,  he  emigrated  to  Australia  in  1859,  and 
after  a  time  settled  In  S^ney  aa  an  fvofy-tnnwr.  Conscious 
of  hb  great  powm.  he  worked  uwemitlingly  to  repair  the 
ileficiencies  of  his  education,  and  developed  a  genuine  taste  fw 
literature,  and  a  gift  for  versificatfon  which  won  the  approval 
of  so  aevcre  a  Judge  as  Tennyson.  Hb  first  votume  of  poemt 
«fl«  pablished  In  i84>,  under  the  thie  of  SMen  M»mtt>H.  He 
BOW  began  to  t^  an  active  part  in  ptditics,  and  soon  showed 
MmieU  the  sdelder  of  an  incisive  style  as  a  leader-wriler,  and  a 
popala*  orator  of  unrivalltd  influcnct.  He  took  a  promincal 


part  hi  the  movement  agalast  the  trantportadoa  of  convicts, 
and  in  1849  started  the  i:ni^i/e  newspaper  to  inculcate  his  policy 
of  attacking  abuses  while  remaining  loyal  to  the  Crown.  The 
paper  at  once  made  iu  mark,  but  owing  to  finatidal  difficuhict 
ecoMd  to  appear  in  1858.  One  of  the  reforms  for  which  Faikec 
foi^fat  meat  sticnuoudy  was  Ihe  full  Introducttoa  of  responsible 
government.  He  was  lotnmed  to  the  Iegiilati\-e  council  under 
the  ohl  oenstitutiM  as  member  for  Sydney,  and  on  the  csub- 
liihment  of  a  legislativt  asacnbly  In  1856  was  dectcd  for 
East  Sydney.  His  parliamentaiy  career  waa  t«4cc  fnterrupted 
fay  pecuniaiy  embairassRienls;  indeed,  he  never  acquired  the 
art  of  making  money,  and  in  spite  of  a  public  subscription  raised 
in  1887  «licd  to  absolute  penury.  He  was  elected  for  East 
SydMy  bi  1859  at  the  first  gcnml  decthm  undn  the  new 
dcctotal  act,  and  sat  till  t86r,  when  be  was  lent  to  Engload 
aa  a  comminioner  for  promottog  emigration.  He  made  a 
prolonged  stay  to  England,  and  described  bis  impressions  in  a 
scries  of  letters  to  the  Syinty  Mining  HeroU,  some  of  which 
were  reprinted  in  1869  tmder  the  title  of  AxOr^iam  Kim  V 
Enf/ntd.  He  returned  to  Australia  in  i86j,  and,  re^nlcrlaf 
the  Astembly,  became  colonial  secretary  to  the  Martin  mmistry 
from  1S66  to  1B68.  He  sacteeded  to  paiaing  the  Public  Schoob 
Act  of  1866,  which  for  the  first  time  instituted  an  efficient 
system  of  primary  education  to  the  colony.  Hb  great  chance 
came  to  1871,  when  Ihe  Martin  ministry  mignod  on  IhftQOHtion 
of  the  sum  payaUc  by  Victoria  in  lieu  of  b<»der  duties.  Farkes 
had  for  several  years  persistently  advocated  free  imports  as 
a  remedy  for  the  financial  dbtrcaa  of  tho  colony.  He  now 
became  prime  miabtcr  and  odonfal  secretary;  aitd  rising  to 
the  height  of  hb  opportunity,  he  removed  the  cause  of  dispute 
by  throwing  the  cdony  open  to  trade.  He  held  ofike  till  1875, 
and  on  the  fall  of  the  Robertson  mtoistry  again  became  i»emicr 
and  colonial  secretary  from  March  till  August  1877.  At  the 
end  of  thb  year  he  was  made  K.C.M.G.  Rodtog  that  the  Mate 
of  parties  did  not  allow  of  the  existence  of  a  subic  minbtry, 
he  formed  a  coalition  with  Sir  John  Robertson,  and  became 
pnmicr  and  o^alal  secretary  for  the  third  time  Irom  December 
1878  to  January  1883.  In  j88i  and  to  1883-1884  he  paid 
prolonged  visits  lo  En^and.  Already  distinguished  among 
Australian  statesmen  lot  breadth  of  outlook  and  passionate  dev<K 
tion  to  the  Empire,  he  returned  wilh  those  qulliiies  enhanced. 
For  a  time  he  found  himself  almost  to  a  position  of  isolation,  but 
in  1887  the  policy  of  protection  ado{>ted  by  his  succeaiors 
brought  him  again  toto  oflke.  Hb  free  trade  policy  was  once 
more  successful.  Other  important  measures  of  his  adminbtn- 
tion  were  the  reform  of  the  dvil  service,  the  prohibition  of  Chinese 
immigration,  and  the  railways  and  public  works  acts.  He 
fcU  from  office  in  January  1889,  but  to  the  following  Zlarch 
became  for  Ihe  fifth  time  premier  and  colonial  secretary.  The 
remainder  of  hb  life  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  question  of 
Amlralian  federation.  The  Federal  Conventtoi  at  Melboi^me 
in  iSqo  was  mainly  his  work;  and  be  presided  over  the  convention 
at  Sydney  in  1891,  and  was  chiefly  responuble  for  the  draft 
constitution  there  carried.  Ddeatcd  to  October  1891  on  hit 
refusal  to  accept  an  eight  hoars*  day  for  coal-miners,  he  remained 
in  opposition  for  the  rest  of  his  career,  sacrificing  even  free  trade 
in  the  hope  of  smoothing  the  path  of  federation.  He  died  at 
Sydney  on  Ihe  17th  of  April  1896;  but  though  he  did  not  live 
lo  see  the  reallaation  of  hb  tffoilB,  he  nay  Justly  he  called  iba 
Father  of  the  Awtrajfan  Commonwealth. 

He  publitfied,  in  addition  to  the  work*  already  named  and 
numerous  vutume*  of  vrne,  a  colkciion  o(  ipccchn  on  the  PrJtrat 
CgwnaKMi  ^  Aialrab*  (l8Q0>,  and  an  autaoiofniphy.  f|/ly  Ymn 
im  Hu  mkmt  ^  AtalnluK  HiUery  (1893). 

PABKIH,  avmoi  BOBBtT  (184^  ),  Britbh  Canadian 
educationist,  wu  bom  at  Salisbury,  New  Brunswick,  on  the 
8th  of  Febraary  1S46.  Hb  father  had  gone  to  Canada  from 
Yorkshire.  Puktn  was  the  youngen  of  a  family  of  thirteen,  and 
after  attending  the  local  schoob  he  started  at  an  early  age  as  ■ 
teacher.  Bent  on  improving  his  own  education,  be  then  entered 
Ihe  nnivcnily  of  New  Brunswick,  where  he  carried  off  high 
bowurt  to  1866-1868.  From  iMS  to  1S7)  he  was  bead  »ast«f 
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«(  Bttthunt  gnnunu-  tchool;  but  he  was  not  content  with  the 
t^pottunitics  lot  Uudy  open  to  him  in  Cunda,  and  he  went  to 
England  and  entered  OicfonL  Here  the  enlhu^tic  young 
Canadi&n  was  not  only  profoundly  affected  himself  by  entering 
Uienuously  into  the  life  of  the  ancient  university  (he  was  secre- 
tary i4  the  Union  when  H.  H.  Asquith  was  prtsidciit),  but  in 
hfi  turn  was  instrumental  In  bringing  the  poeriMttics  9^  Britiih 
Imperialiun  to  the  minds  tiS  sooie  of  the  aUest  among  his  cod- 
temporariea — his  juniors  by  six  or  eight  years.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  in  his  intercourse  at  Oxford  in  the  early  'seven- 
tics  with  toen  of  influence  who  weie  then  undergraduates  the 
tmpeiialitt  movement  in  Engfamd  substantially  began.  On 
returning  to  Canada  he  became  priacipal  of  the  chief  New  Bruns- 
wick school  at  Fredericton  (where  in  1878  he  married),  and  for 
fifteen  yean  be  did  excellent  work  in  ibis  capacity.  But  in 
1889  he  was  again  drawn  more  directly  into  the  imperialist 
cause.  The  federation  nxnrement  had  gone  ahead  in  the 
meanwhile,  and  Paridn  had  always  been  amodated  with  it; 
■nd  now  he  beoune  a  misstonary  ^>eakcr  for  the  Imperial 
Federation  League,  travclliug  for  several  years  about  the  empire 
for  that  puqMse.  He  abo  became  Canadian  correspondent  of 
TMe  nwet,  and  In  that  capadty  hdped  to  make  Canada  better 
known  is  the  mother  eountir.  bt  1894  be  was  ^vcn  the 
bonorary  degree  of  LL.D.  by  Oxford.  In  1S95  he  returned  to 
scholastic  work  as  principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto, 
and  retained  thb  post  tiU  1901;  but  he  continued  in  the  mean- 
while to  support  the  imperialirt  novemeat  by  voice  and  pen. 
When  f  n  rgea  on  organiser  was  rcquued  for  the  Rhodes  Scb^ar- 
ship  Trust  (see  Rhodes,  Cecil),  in  order  to  create  the  machinery 
for  working  it  in  the  countries  to  which  it  applied,  he  accepted 
the  appointment;  and  his  dcvoUm  to  this  task  was  largely 
lesptmuble  for  the  success  with  which  Rhodes's  idea  was  carried 
out  at  Oxford.  His  pubKcathms  include  JUorianhatiom  »f  the 
British  Empire  (i83:).  Imperial  Fedtnlimt  (1892),  JbiiaJ  th$ 
Empire  (1891),  Lift  of  Eiaari  TkrUti  (1897),  JUfe  ef  Sir  Jekn 
Matianald  (1907). 

PARKINSON.  JAMBS  (d.  1834),  En^bh  pabcoolofegist,  was 
educated  for  the  medical  profcoton,  and  pnctitcd  in  Hoxtoo, 
from  about  the  year  1785.  He  was  a  Fellow  nf  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  one  of  the  original  mcmben  of  the 
Ceoit^ical  Sodety  of  London  (1807).  He  Iras  author  of 
aumerout  chemical  and  ntedkal  books,  the  most  important  of 
whkh  were  OrfflHic  Jtmaifts  ef  a  Former  WmU  (3  wris.,  t8a«, 
l8e8,  tSti),  and  OulJiua  of  Orycldogy  (rSii).  Paricinson  died 
in  London,  on  the  aist  of  Decmihcr  1814. 

See  FiH.  ef  CtUntiotu  in  BriL  Urns.  Hat.  BisU  Dep.  (1904), 
pp.  3lSr-3l6. 

PARXMANt  PRAIHaS  (1813-1893),  American  historian,  was 

bom  in  Boston  on  the  i6th  of  September  1813.  His  great- 
grandfather, Ebenczcr  Parkman,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  iiit, 
was  for  nearly  sixty  years  minister  o(  the  Congregatioaal  Church 
Id  Westhoratigh,  and  was  noted  for  his  devotion  to  the  study 
of  history.  One  <rf  this  good  dcrgymanS  sons,  Samuel  Parlunan, 
became  an  eminent  merchant  in  Boston,  and  exhibited  much 
skill  in  horticulture.  Samuel's  son,  Francis  Parkman,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  1807,  was  one  of  the  most  emiaent  of  the  Boston 
dcrgymcn,  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Chaa^ng,  and  noted  antmig 
Unitarians  for  a  broadly  tolerant  diqxMili<m.  This  Dr  Park- 
man,  a  man  of  rare  sagacity  and  exquisite  humour,  was  the 
fl'.licr  of  Francis  Parkman,  the  historian.  His  mother  was  a 
descendant  of  the  celebrated  John  Cotton.  She  was  the  daughter 
tA  Nathaniel  HaM  of  Afedfwd,  member  of  a  family  which  was 
represented  in  the  convention  that  framed  the  constitutka  of 
Massachusetts  in  i7Sa 

Frauds  Parkman  was  the  eldest  of  her  six  cbilditn.  As  a 
boy  his  health  was  ddicate.  so  that  it  was  thought  best  for  him 
to  spend  ranch  of  Us  time  at  Ut  grandfather  Hidl^  home  in 
Medfon)  rather  than  In  the  dty.  That  home  was  situated  on 
the  border  of  the  Middlesex  Fells,  a  rough  and  rocky  woodland, 
4000  acres  in  extent,  as  wild  and  savage  in  many  pliccs  as  the 
primeval  forest.  The  place  Is  within  8  m.  of  Boston,  and  it 
My  be  dndHad  if  aaywbm  else  can  be  foiuid  another 
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inch  magnifieent  piece  of  wIMemess  so  aear  to  a  gteai  dty. 
There  young  Parkman  spent  his  letsure  hours  in  eoUecting  eggs, 
insecu  and  reptiles,  trapptng  sqoirrcU  and  woodchudts,  >o4 
shooting  birds  with  arrows.  This  breexy  life  saved  him  fron 
the  artificial  Etu[Hdity  which  is  too  often  superinduced  in  boys 
by  tbdr  school  training.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  Paifcmaa 
b^aa  to  Aow  a  strong  taste  foe  Utecaiycomposittoa.  101841, 
wUle  a  student  at  Harvard,  he  made  a  rough  foumey  of  explon- 
tion  in  the  woods  of  northern  New  Hampshire,  where  be  had 
a  taste  of  adventure  slightly  qiiced  with  hardship.  Above 
this  time  be  made  up  his  mind  to  write  a  hlAory  of  the  tasc 
Fieadi  war  In  America,  whfcA  ended  in  the  cenqvcit  of  CaiiadB, 
and  some  time  afterwards  he  enlarged  the  plan  so  as  to  inUudc 
the  whc^  oottnc  of  the  American  conflict  between  France  and 
Great  Britain;  or,  to  use  Us  own  words,  "  The  history  of  the 
American  forest;  for  this  was  the  li^t  in  wUdi  I  rcj^rded  it. 
VLy  theme  fasdiaatcd  me,  and  I  was  haunted  with  ailih  iiiiai 
Inwgn  day  and  r^^,**  The  way  In  which  true  genius  wrodta 
could  not  be  more  happily  described.  In  the  course  of  i84> 
an  attack  of  illnns  led  to  his  making  a  Journey  in  luly,  whnc 
be  spent  some  time  in  a  monastery  belonging  to  one  of  the 
■tricteft  of  all  the  monastic  orders,  the  Pasrionlsts,  bmhrcm 
addicted  to  wearing  hair  shirts  and  scouring  thcmsdm  witlmM 
mercy.  In  the  young  historian's  eyes  these  good  bRtttren  were 
of  much  value  as  living  and  breathing  hiAwfc  maleriaL  la 
1844  he  graduated  at  Harvard  with  high  rank. 

He  1WV  mode  t^  Us  nind  to  study  the  Ralwfldenwia  In  let 
^oom  and  vastncss,  and  to  meet  face  to  face  the  dudty  warxkts  ol 
the  Stone  Age.  To-day  such  a  thing  con  hardly  be  done  witUa 
the  United  States,  for  nowhere  docs  the  primitive  wUdcrneaa 
exist  save  here  and  there  in  shreds  and  patches.  So  recently  as 
the  raiddb  of  the  19th  century,  hoUevcr,  it  covered  Uie  wcMcm 
half  the  omtinent,  and  conld  be  readied  by  a  Joontey  of  tfao 
or  1700  nilos  from  Boston  to  the  plaiis  of  Nebraska.  Park  nan 
had  become  an  adept  In  woodcraft  and  a  dead  shot  with  the 
rifle,  artd  could  do  such  thinp  with  horses,  tame  or  wild,  as 
dvHiacd  people  never  see  done  except  in  a  drcm.  In  cowfjoay 
irilh  hb  friend  and  ckissmate,  Mr  Quiocy  Shaw,  be  passed 
several  months  nith  the  Ogiltalah  bond  of  Sioux.  Knowiedge. 
intrepidity  and  tact  carried  Parkman  through  these  expertesces 
unscathed,  and  good  hick  kept  ham  dear  of  encounters  with 
hostile  Indians,  fa  wluch  these  tpialitics  might  not  have  suflked 
to  avert  dcstmction.  It  was  a  very  Important  expcrieooe  m 
relation  to  hb  tife-woilt.  This  outdoor  Ue,  however,  did  not 
suffice  to  recruit  Farkman's  health,  and  by  1S48,  when  he 
began  writing  The  Cm$firaey  of  Pmliac,  be  had  reached  a 
truly  jritiafalc  condition.  Tlie  trouble  seems  to  have  been  mne 
form  of  nervous  exhaustion,  accompanied  with  such  h>-pei^ 
sensitiveness  of  the  eyes  that  it  was  Impossible  to  keep  ibem 
open  except  in  a  dark  rooon.  AgainU  these  diflicultia  he 
Struggled  with  diaraCtaristic  obstinacy.  He  invented  a  nudiac 
which  so  KQiported  his  hand  that  he  cotdd  write  kgibly  with 
dosed  eyes.  Books  and  documents  were  read  alood  ta  him. 
idiile  notes  were  made  by  lum  with  eyis  shut,  and  were  afuv 
wards  deciphered  and  read  aloud  to  him  till  he  had  mastertd 
them.  After  half  an  hour  hb  strength  would  give  ontt  and  ia 
these  circumstances  hb  rate  of  co^MofUon  for  a  hmc  time 
aivcraged  icandy  lU  Unes  a  day.  The  supetb  kbioikal  taamo- 
graph  composed  under  such  difficulties  was  poblished  in  it$x. 
It  had  but  a  small  sate,  as  the  Amerkaa  public  was  Ihen  to« 
ignorant  to  feel  much  interest  in  American  history. 

Undeterred  fajr  tUs  inhosfMUUe  reception,  Parfanaa  took  19 
at  the  beglnaim  his  great  work  on  Frana  ««d  Emtbnt  w  lAr 
New  WorU,  to  which  the  book  just  mentioned  was  in  reality 
the  sequel.  Thb  work  obliged  him  to  trace  out,  cidlect,  artaagi^ 
and  digest  a  groat  mass  of  incoagnioas  matoiai  scattered  oa 
both  sides  of  the  Attaniie,  a  larse  portion  d  which  was  ia  ataaa- 
script,  and  required  much  tedious  cxpiontion  and  the  «aq>lox- 
ment  of  trained  copyists.  Thb  work  iuvolvcd  sevcnl  jo«nr>s 
to  Eun^,  and  was  performed  with  a  iboroughDcm  appraacftng 
finality.  In  1865  the  first  volume  of  the  great  worit  Biiinnii  i. 
under  the  title  of  PiMten  af  Frana  iM  ike  Htm  WmUi  aad  Ika 
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aown-and^tiKntT  jmut  nton  di{»ed  befw  tlw  final  Tohnm 
cune  out  in  1891.  N««ben  can  m  find  a  better  iUuMation 
of  the  French  cntic'*  definition  «f  a  gntl  liic — %  tboufht  co»- 
ceived  in  youth,  aod  mliied  in  Inter  yean.  Aftv  the  Fitmtmt 
the  teciuence  b  jn  ff«rlk  JmctIm,  £«  5alfe  and  Uu 

Discffftry  cf  Ike  Great  Wat,  The  OU  Sigim  m  Canada,  Fnnltw 
and  Fraitct  and  Laua  XIV..  UanUalm  and  Widfe,  A  HaiJ 
Ctmtuty  Cot^kt.  A*  one  obstacle  after  another  waa  sur- 
nKmnt«d,a«ooegfa»ddiwifcmof  the  work  after  aooUicr  bocamc 
u  Mxomplhhed  fact,  the  effect  upon  Parkmao's  cotMlitioB 
seems  to  have  been  biadng,  and  he  acquired  fresh  inqxtut 
as  he  ^iproached  the  (oaL  There  can  be  little  doidrt  that  his. 
phywcat  qmditioa  wt»  enicb  iroprewt  by  his  habit  oi  cwMvatuig 
pfaote  in  audea  and  oonwntatocjr.  He  «a»  a  haninltnrlat 
of  profound  attaimncnts,  and  himidf  originated  levcnl  new 
vaiieties  of  flowen.  Hit  woric  in  this  department  taade  his 
aik  enthusiastic  adherent  of  the  vieivs^  of  Darwin.  He  was 
ptofCaaor  td.  boilknltafe  in  the  agdcnltiual  school  d  Harvard 
in  1871-1871,  aad  puUiihad  •  few  hooka  oa  the  nAjeel  of 
gardeaiag.  Be  diid  at  Jamdcs  Hain,  near  BoaHo,  on  the  8th 
of  November  1893. 

The  algnMcaace  of  Parkman's  work  partly  la  the 

sueocia  with  which  be  has  drpictcd  the  Noith-Ameikaa  Indians, 
tboac  b^oed  cUhfaen  of  tiie  Stone  Age,  who  have  been  so 
pendsttntly  adsaadetstoad  alike  by  romaooers,  such  aa  Cooper, 
and  by  detiactOTS  like  Dr  Fslfrcy.  Psrionan  was  the  &rst  great 
literary  author  who  really  undentood  the  Indian's  character 
and  metim.  Againat  this  savage  background  of  the  forest 
pukman  shows  the  nse,  progress  and  dramatic  termination 
of  the  rnlnmal  strug^  between  Fiance  and  Great  Britain  foe 
colonial  empire.  With  true  phikaopUc  insigfat  he  shovs  that 
France  fafled  in  the  sttug^  not  becaase  of  any  inferiority 
in  the  ability  and  character  of  the  men  to  whom  the  work  was 
eatrustcd,  bat  chiefly  by  reason  of  her  despotic  and  protective 
rigim.  Tbfiwb  no  more  cloqaentoommentasy  upon  the  whole- 
some tesohs  of  British  self-goveimnent  than  is  to  be  found  in 
^kman's  bo6k.  But  wUle  the  author  deals  with  history 
phOoaophically,  be  docs  not,  like  Buckle,  hori  at  the  reader's 
head  hwga  gener^izations,  or,  like  Carole,  preach  him  into 
•emnotoncc.  With  all  iu  manifold  inatructiveoess,  his  book 
b  a  narrative  aa  entertaining  as  those  of  Macautay  or  Fronde. 
In  judicial  imputlality  Parhmaa  may  be  compared  whb 
Gardiner,  and  for  accuracy  of  leandng  with  Stubba. 
Then  b  a  good  tAfa  by  G.  H.  Faraham  (Bostoo,  1900).  CJ.  Ft.) 
PAU*  KlIIBDI.  B  town  of  Britbh  India,  In  Ganjam  dis- 
trict of  Madras.  Pop.  (1901),  17^36-  It  b  the  residence  of  a 
rt]a,  who  dairas  descent  from  tbe  ancient  kin^  of  Ocisaa.  Hb 
esUte  covers  an  area  of  614  sq.  m.,^  pays  a  revenue  of  Irooa 
evt  of  an  estimated  income  of  £16,000.  He  miintaias  a  allege, 
and  has  constructed  <  light  railway  (35  m.)  to  the  station  of 
Naupada  on  the  East  Coast  railway.  There  b  » trade  in  rice, 
and  mau  and  other  articles  are  woven  of  reeds. 

PABUaEHT  (see  Paumment),  in  O.  Fr.  tbe  name  given 
to  any  meeting  for  dbcussion  or  debate  {p»t^,  to  speak), 
a  sense  in  whidi  it  was  stEU  used  by  Joinville,  but  from 
tbe  latter  half  of  the  rjth  century  em[4^red  In  France  in  a 
qietial  sense  to  designate  tbe  sessions  of  tbe  royal  court  (cicria 
npt).  Finally,  when  the  Patkment  of  Paris  had  become  a 
pcnnanent  court  of  Justice,  having  tbe  supraae  authority  in 
cues  brought  before-it,  and  espedaUy  hi  appcab  against  tbe 
sentences  of  the  fotlKt  and  seneschals,  it  retained  thb  name, 
iriiidi  was  also  given  to  the  other  supreme  courU  of  tbe  same 
Bsture  which  were  created  after  lu  model  in  the  provinces. 
^  The  early  Capetians  bad  a  custom,  based  upon  ancient 
ptecedents,  of  summoning  periodically  to  tbetr  court  their 
piiaeipsl  fassab  and  tbe  prelates  of  their  kingdom.  These 
gatberings  took  [dace  on  the  occadon  of  one  of  the  great  festlvab 
(rf  tbe  year,  in  the  town  in  which  tbe  king  was  then  in  residence. 
Hen  tb^  deUberated  upon  pc^ical  matters  and  the  vassab 
and  ptdatea  gave  the  king  their  advice.  But  the  monarch  also 

a*e  Hvnent  here  In  those  caaea  which  were  bnugbt  before 
n.  .These  were  few  in  number  during  the  early  dayi.of.tbe 


Capeliaa  dynasty;  fee  though  the'  king  always  maiot^ned  the 
priikciple  that  he  was  judge,  and  even  that  hb  compcUnce  in 
tUa  respect  waa  general  and  unlimited,  tbb  competence  was  at 
the  aame  tine  vadefioed  nd  h  was  not  compulsory  to  submit 
cases  to  tbe  king.  At  thb  period,  too,  appeals,  strictly  so  called, 
did  aot  exist.  Nevertbdem  when  a  suit  was  brought  before 
the  king  he  judged  h  with  the  aisistaoce  of  bb  prelates  and 
vaasab  laieabled  aionad  him.  formed  hb  counciL  Thb 
was  the  CMrie  Bat  in  law  the  Ung  m  sole  jndii^  tbe 
vaasab  sad  pretos  being  oidy  sdiritetb  During  tbe  isA 
and  at  the  begintting  of  tin  13th  centmies  the  cvia  npt  con- 
tinued to  discbarge  then  functiona,  except  that  its  importance 
and  actual  competence  continued  to  increase,  and  that  we 
fieqnently  find  ia  it,  in  additioa  to  the  vanah  and  (wdates  iA» 
formed  the  council,  cuaUianl,  who  are  evidently  men  whom 
tbe  king  had  In  bb  entourage,  as  hb  ordinary  ""d  ptnfrsiifinsi 
councillors.  Under  the  reign  of  St  Loub  (which  was  also  tbe 
period  at  which  the  name  parbment  began  to  be  applied  to 
these  Jndbial  sesaiont)  the  anect  of  aJTmrs  changed.  The 
judicial  cumpeteace  of  the  Piriemcat  developed  and  became 
more  dearly  defined;  the  system  of  vpeab  came  into  existence, 
and  appeab  against  the  judgments  <rf  the  (oiUusnd  sencscbab 
were  brought  before  it;  cases  concerning  the  royal  towns,  the 
bonma  9UU1,  were  also  dcdded  by  h.  Again,  in  the  old  regbtcs 
of  the  Parlemeut  at  thb  period,  the  Snt  OUm  books,  we  see  the 
names  of  tbe  same  coundUors  recurring  from  session  to  session. 
Tbb  suggests  that  a  sufficient  nnmberof  coundUots  was  aMnred 
befuehand,  and  a  Ibt  drawn  up  for  each  session;  tbe  vaaub 
and  prelates  still  figuring  as  a  compkmentary  body  at  the 
connciL 

Next  came  the  series  ot  ordinances  regulating  the  tenure 
of  tbe  Farlement,  those  of  1178,  1191,  1196  and  jjoS,  and  the 
institution  was  regularised.  Not  coily  were  the  persons  who 
wen  to  constitute  each  Farlement  named  in  advance,  but  those 
who  were  not  placed  on  thb  Ibt,  even  though  vassab  or  prdates, 
were  excluded  from  judging  cases.  The  royaJ  baiUii  bad  to 
attend  the  Farlement,  in  order  to  answer  for  their  judgments, 
and  at  an  early  date  was  fixed  tbe  order  of  tbe  different  baHliaga, 
in  which  the  cases  coming  from  them  wen  beard.  The  bailtit, 
wbm  not  interested  in  tbe  case,  formed  part  of  the  council,  but 
were  afterwards  exdoded  from  it,  Before  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century  the  penoond  of  the  Pariement,  both  presidenu 
and  coondUors,  became  fixed  dt  facto  if  not  dtjwe.  Every  year 
a  list  was  drawn  up  of  tboie  who  were  to  bold  the  sessioo,  and 
although  this  list  waa  annual,  it  contains  the  same  names  year 
after  year;  they  are  as  yet,  however,  <mly  anmial  commissariea 
(anmniatairts).  In  1344  they  became  offidab  iofficitn)  fixed 
but  not  yet  irremovable.  At  the  same  time  the  Pariement  had 
becmne  pemaaent;  the  immber  of  the  sessions  bad  diminisbed, 
but  tbdr  length  bad  increased.  In  the  course  of  tbe  i4tb  centuy 
it  became  the  rule  for  the  Pariement  to  sit  from  Hartinmaa 
(Nov.  ti)  till  the  end  of  Hay;  Uter  the  session  was  prolonged 
till  the  mMdle  of  August,  the  rest  of  the  year  forming  the  vaca- 
tion. The  Pariement  had  also  become  fixed  at  Paris,  and, 
hy  a  devdopment  which  goes  back  to  tairly  early  times,  the 
presidents  and  councillors,  instead  of  '.ehig  raerdy  the  king's 
advisers,  had  acquired  certain  powers,  tboush  these  were  coo- 
fened  hf  the  roonsrdi;  they  were,  in  faa,  taie  ms^tmtes. 
Tbe  king  held  hb  court  in  person  less  and  less  often,  and  It 
pronounced  iu  decrees  in  hii  absence;  we  even  find  him  pleading 
hb  cause  befwe  it  aa  plaintiff  or  defendant.  In  the  14th  century, 
however,  we  still  find  the  Parlemeot  referring  deUcate  affairs  to 
the  king;  but  in  tbe  islb  century  it  had  acquired  a  jmisdktion 
independent  in  prind^.  As  to  fu  oomposltion,  it  continued 
to  preserve  one  notable  feature  which  recalled  iU  origin.  It 
had  originally  been  an  assembly  of  Uy  vassab  and  prelatea; 
when  iu  composition  became  fixed  and  consisted  of  coeoc^be' 
magbtrates,  a  certain  number  of  these  offices  were  necessarily 
occupied  by  bymen,  and  others  by  ecdedastics,  the  rMswrUm 
tail  uid  the  cmueflbrs  dem. 

The  Pariement  was  at  the  same  time  the  court  of  peers  (aser 
dcr  p^i).  Thi*  its  erigia  the  eU  pilaeiple.KClidii>| 
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to  wfalek  every  vassal  had  tbe  right  to  ba  tried  by  his  peen,  i.e. 
by  the  vasub  holding  fiefs  from  the  iftme  lord,  who  sat  in 
judgment  with  th&t  lord  u  tbeir  president.  This,  it  la  well 
known,  icsulled  in  the  lonnstion  (A  the  ucicnt  coUcge  ol  tbe 
pern  oil  Fruce,  which  consisted  of  bz  Uymen  ud  tlx  ecdesiu- 
tica.  But  although  in  strict  logic  the  feudal  cause*  concerning 
them  should  have  been  judged  by  them  alone,  they  could  not 
maintain  this  ri^  in  the  airitt  rtfts;  the  ether  penoBS  sitting 
ia  it  could  abo  take  part  in  judging  causes  which  concerned  the 
peers.  Finally  the  peen  of  France,  the  number  of  whom  was 
increased  in  rauiM  ot  time  by  tresh  royal  creations  of  peerages, 
became  ex  ofidt  members  of  tbe  nufement;  they  wen  the 
hereditary  connctUors,  taking  the  oath  as  oflfeial  ma^strates, 
and,  if  they  wished,  sitting  and  having  a  deliberative  function 
ia  the  PariemenL  In  luiu  brought  against  them  personally 
or  involving  the  righu  of  their  peerage  they  had  Uie  right  of 
bdng  Judged  by  the  Parkment,  the  other  peers  being  picaeM, 
or  having  been  duly  summoned. 

While  maintaining  its  unity,  the  Pariement  had  bees  sun* 
divided  into  several  duu^ra  or  sections.  In  the  first  place 
there  was  the  Grand  Cimnbrt,  which  represented  tbe  primitive 
Pariemeat.  -To  It  was  reserved  the  judgment  b^cfrtaiBlnvor- 
tanl  cases,  and  In  ft  a  peculiar  procedure  was  followed,  koown 
as  era/,  though  it  admitted  certain  written  documents.  Even 
after  the  offices  of  the  Pariement  had  become  legally  saleable 
the  councDlois  could  only  pass  from  the  other  chambers  into 
tbe  Gmd  Ck»min  by  order  of  seniority.  Ths  OuwAru  da 
eafnttei  ud  d*s  nqiOks  originated  at  the  time  when  It  became 
customary  to  draw  up  lists  for  each  session  of  the  Pariement. 
Tbe  auiutteiirt  or  audUewt  of  the  Pariement  had  at  first  been 
an  audUary  stafi  ol  clerks  to  whom  were  entrusted  the  inquests 
ordered  by  the  Pariement.  But  later,  wtm  the  InsiituUai  of 
tlw  i^veal  was  fuUy  devdoped,  and  tlw  ptooedure  before  the 
various  jurisdictjons  became  a  highly  technical  matter,  above 
all  when  it  admitted  written  evidence,  the  documenu  connected 
with  other  inquests  alio  came  before  the  ParlemNit.  A  new 
form  irf  appeal  grew  up  ride  by  nde  with  the  older  loiA.  which 
Iwd  been  mainly  an  oral  procedure,  namely  the  qfieal  tqr 
writing  {appd  per  ierfft.  In  order  to  judge  these  new  appeals 
tbe  ParlemcU  had  above  all  to  study  written  documents, 
tbe  ioquesu  which  had  been  made  and  wiitteD  down  noder  tbe 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  e<  first  iutaacb  The  duty  of  tba 
eafMttnn  was  to  make  an  abstract  of  the  written  docnmeDls 
and  report  on  them.  Later  the  rqnrtas  fyapporleurs)  were 
admitted  to  judge  these  queaticMis  together  with  a  certain  number 
of  members  of  the  PaEketnent,  and  from  tji6  onwards  these 
two  kinds  of  member  formed  together  a  thambrt  dtt  m^mKm. 
At  yet,  BO  doubt,  the  rapporteur  only  gave  his  t^iinion  on  the 
case  which  he  had  prepared,  but  after  1336  all  those  who  formed 
pan  of  the  chamber  were  put  on  tbe  same  footing,  taking  it  in 
tutn  to  report  and  giving  judgment  as  a  whok^  For  a  keg 
tisw,  however,  the  Grand  Chambre  iKCeived  all  cases,  then  sent 
them  to  the  CMambre  da  enquiUt  with  directloBSi  before  it  too 
were  argued  questioos  arising  out  of  the  inquiry  mode  by  the 
Chamire  4a  en^uHa,  to  tbe  dcdrions  of  whicb  it  gave  efiect  and 
whkh  it  had  tlM  power  to  reviae.  But  one  by  one  it  lost  all 
these  rights,  and  hi  the  i6tb  century  they  axe  no  longer  heard  ot. 
Sewral  Ckttmbra  dts  tiKpUtts  were  created  after  the  first  one, 
and  it  was  they  who  had  the  greater  part  of  the  mark. 

Tbe  Chambre  det  reqiOlet  was  of  an  entire^  difltrent  natuic> 
At  the  beginning  oE  the  14th  century  a  catain  number  of  those 
who  were  to  hold  the  semion  of  the  Parkment  were  set  apart  to 
receive  aod  Judge  the  petitions  (nfidlii)  on  judicial  questions 
wUch  had  been  presented  to  the  king  aixl  not  yet  dealt  with. 
This  eventually  led  to  the  formation  of  a  chamber,  in  the  stria 
sense  of  the  word,  the  RtfitUet  du  polait.  But  this  became 
purely  a  jurisdiction  for  privileged  pcnoos;  before  it  (or  before 
the  fbefiket  d*  I'hM.  as  the  case  misbt  be)  were  brought 
tbe  dvil  suits  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  right  of  CommUtimut. 
The  CMambre  des  requHes  had  not  supreme  jurisdiction,  but 
appeals  from  tu  dedsioas  could  be  made  to  the  Pariement 
pnQpiv> 


The  PatlemeM  had  also  a  criminal  diamber,  that  of~  Id 

TonmOe,  which  was  not  legally  created  until  tbe  16th  ccauiy, 
but  was  active  bng  before  then.  It  bad  no  definite  member- 
ship, but  the'  eonxiUert  tais  served  in  it  in  tore. 

Originally  there  was  only  one  Pariement,  that  of  Park,  as 
was  indeed  logical,  considering  that  tbe  Pariement  was  sntiplj 
a  cootinuatioa  oE  the  cmia  regis,  which,  Uke  tbe  king,  could  only 
be  one.  But  tbe  extgeocies  of  the  admialst ration  of  juatkc  M 
to  the  suocesstve  creation  of  a  cotatn  number  of  proviadal 
pariements.   Their  Creation,  moreover,  was  genually  dictated 
by  ptditical  drcumstaoccs,  after  the  inoorporuion  of  a  province 
in  the  domain  of  tbe  Crown.  Sometimes  it  was  a  qocstioa  ol 
a  province  wUcb,  before  hs  annexation,  poesemed  a  sopcriei 
and  sovereign  Jurisdiction  of  its  own,  and  to  which  it  was  dcsind 
to  i^eserve  this  advantage.   Or  t^K  it  might  bie  a  pcovincc 
forming  part  of  feudal  France,  which  before  the  wiw^ien  had 
had  a  sapeitor  Jurisdiction  from  which  the  Crown  had  cadea* 
vowed  to  faistitate  an  appeal  to  the  l^rleraeBt  of  VaA,  bet 
for  which  after  the  annexation  it  was  no  longer  imiiisij  tq 
maintain  this  appeal,  so  that  the  [xovinoe  mi^  now  be  giwm 
a  supreme  court,  a  pariement.    Sometimes  an  intermediaiA 
r^ghne  was  set  up  between  the  annexation  of  the  proviace  and 
the  cicaiioa  of  ita  provincial  pariement,  under  which  ddegatci 
from  the  Pariement  of  Paris  went  and  held  assises  there.  Tha 
were  created  successively  the  pariements  of  Toubuae,  CitmUc^ 
Bordeaua,  IKjon,  Rouen,  Aix,  Itennes,  Pau,  Uata;  Douai, 
Bessnpm  and  Nancy.   From  176s  to  1771  then  «aa  even  ■ 
pariement  foe  the  principality  of  Dombca.   The  pm^acisl 
pariements  tcproduccd  in  a  smaller  seals  Urn  oipaisattea 
that  of  Palis;  but  they  did  not  combiiw  the  functlont  of  a  eouct 
ofpeen.  Thqr each daimed to poasets equal pewcsawitUBtMr 

owBpnvlBoe.   'f-  g— n1  jn1''ftl  Ttniiiri  liririiiin, 

the  same  fnnctloaa  as  the  pariements,  though  wftbout  bcariac 
the  name,  such  as  tbe  ComeU  tnaeram  of  Alsace  at  Colmar. 
ihe  Coiwil  s%pbi€vr  oi  Rous&illon  at  Perpignani  liie  pcoviBdal 
cooacil  of  Art  oil  had  not  the  si^ieroc  jurisdictioa  In  aU  sespecta. 

Hie  paitenient^  betides  their  Judicial  functions,  alio  poHoaad 
political  rigbu;  they  dafaned  a  share  In  the  higher  poliejr  of  tbe 
realm,  and  the  position  of  guardians  of  its  hiodameaial  bws. 
In  general  the  laws  did  not  come  into  efiect  within  their  proviiKa 
until  they  had  been  registered  by  the  pariements.  TUs  was  the 
method  ^  promulgation  adnittol  by  the  andeat  law  of  Fiance, 
but  the  parfemenU  verified  the  laws  before  ic^steriDC  thea^ 
i.&  they  examined  them  to  see  whether  they  were  in  coaforaaty 
with  the  priiKiides  of  law  and  Justice,  and  with  the  intneats  «( 
the  king  and  his  subjects;  if  they  ooosidcred  th^  thta  was  not 
the  case  tbey  tdused  Ibdr  registratioa  and  addtcaed  irmna 
strances  (rcaMatrancei)  to  the  king.  In  acting  thus  they  wen 
mcrdy  conformiBg  to  the  duty  of  counseUing  (des^  de  cauteiti 
which  all  the  superior  authorities  had  towards  the  king,  aod  the 
test  of  the  ordiaaaoes  (ordoHittnett)  had  often  invited  them  ta 
do  so.  It  was  natural,  however,  that  in  the  end  the  royal  wiS 
tbonld  seek  to  impose  Itself.  In  order  to  enforce  the  legsaifc. 
tion  of  edicts  the  king  would  send  leiUtt  4e  caeka,  known  aa 
leUret  dejusnm,  which  were  not,  however,  always  obeyed.  Or 
he  could  come  in  person  to  hold  the  pariement,  and  have  tte 
law  registered  in  his  presence  In  a  U  d«  jnttiea.  This  was 
explained  in  theory  by  the  prindple  that  if  the  king  bimsHf  hell 
his  court,  it  lost,  by  the  fact  oi  bis  presence,  all  the  aathoeity 
which  he  had  del^;ated  to  it;  for  tbe  moment  the  only  authocity 
edstiog  in  it  was  that  of  the  king.  Just  as  in  the  aadcnt  c«na 
regit  there  was  tbe  prindple  that  apparente  rtge  etstat  im^jt 
tralus.  But,  priadpally  in  the  18th  century,  tbe  parlcBseats 
maintained  that  only  a  vointoary  registration,  by  the  <^n»rnT 
of  tbe  pariement,  was  valid. 

The  pariements  had  also  a  wide  power  of  adraiBlstiuiasL 
They  could  moke  regulations  (fiouMv  rl^tewientatrei  hawsv 
the  force  of  law  within  their  province,  upon  aB  points  mot 
settled  by  law,  when  the  matter  with  which  they  <lcah  tdl 
within  their  judida]  competence,  and  for  this  it  was  ooty  aem- 
sary  that  their  iaierievence  in  the  matter  was  not  fochaddea 
hy.lawt  Thcao  wwe  what  were  caScd  entu  J*  r  f  1  mi  af 
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By  ttdi  nuns  the  ptileMBts  took  put  (a  the  utanUhtrntion, 
except-  in  OMtMn  th*  cognimce  of  which  vu  attilbiited  to 
UKktho'  npnoM  oowt  u  thst  d  Uxtdoo  wu  to  the  ttwrs 
d*s  alda.  Tbty  could  abo,  witUii  the  uzno  Usafti,  sddme 
iqloncttou  (JftfowNnu)  to  offidtli  ud  fodMteli. 

See  hm.  Roche-Flavin,  Treita  Ivires  det  paHemtutt  i»  Franc* 

ir6i7);  Fdtx  Aubeit.  Hittoift  du  parltment  dt  Paris,  dts  orifnui 
FramfoU  /.  (9  vob.,  1S94):  Cb.  V.  Uoclai*.  TAtef  nioMt  A 

GuiUnemoB,  EnrMu  tt  trtOi  {O^h  dumt.  U  ParbmM  i* 
Parit,»tt»  r&epolUim*  depttit  U  mw  it  Chartet  VH.jwpi'i  U 
rAoMM  (s  w£ri9^i).  O-KE.) 

nUtUiUnair  (Ab^UL  fodiammkm,  Fr.  ^erteiHiif,  from 
porter,  to  apnk),  the  nsme  gives  to  the  supmne  IcfiaUture  of 
the  United  Einiidom  of  Grnt  Britun  and  Irdlond.  (For  the 
oid  French  pmitmni,.  sec  pABinturr;  and  for  analogout 
ferdgB  fr— r*"—  lee  the  artidai  od  thcii  rapective  countries.) 
The-  word  b  found  hi  En|^ih  bam  the  13th  oeBlury,  first  for  a 
debatev  then  for  a  fonnal  conferencev  and  for  the  great  councils 
of  the  Plantagenet  kings;  and  the  modern  senis  hss  oome  to  be 
mppbtd  Ktraapertivdy.  William  the  Cocqueroc  is  ssid  in  the 
ChKmtde  to  have  hid  "very  deep  ipmh  with  his  Witaa"; 
this  "  daep  speech"  (in  Latin  ttBaquium,  in  Frendi  ptrUmenii 
was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  a  meeting  between  king  and 
people,  and  thus  gave  its  name  to  the  national  assembly  itself. 
The  Statute  of  Wcstrnmster  {117$)  fint  uses  "  parlemeot "  of 
the  great  conidl  hi  Eni^utd. 

The  British  Farilameat  condats  of  the  King  (or  Queen  legnant), 
the  lords  spii^ual  and  temporal,  and  the  Commoai';  and  It 
meeu  in  two  houses,  the  House  of  Lonfa  (the  Vwet  or  Second 
chamber)  and  the  House  of  Commoos. 

The  Crown,  preeminent  hi  tank  and  digntty,  b  the  legal 
source  of  parliamentary  authority.  The  sovodgn  virtusny 
a[v>oints  the  lords  spiritual,  and  al)  the  peerages  of  the  lords 
temporal  have  been  created  by  the  Crown.  The  king  summons 
parlisfflcnt  to  meet,  and  |»cscribes  the  time  and  place  of  its 
mcctlDg,  pnmgues  and  dlsohret  It,  and  commawh  the  issue 
of  writs  for  the  clectioa  of  members  of  the  House  of  Comoums. 
By  several  sutntcs,  beginning  with  the  4  Edward  in.  c  14. 
the  annual  meeting  of  parliament  had  been  ordained;  but  these 
statutes,  continually  disregarded,  were  virtually  rqxaled  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  William  and  Mary  (16  C3l  H.  31;  6  &  7 
Will  le  Mary,  3  a).  The  present  sUtnte  law  merely  exacts  the 
meeting  of  parliament  once  in  three  years;  but  the  animal  voting 
of  supplies  has  long  since  superseded  obsolete  statutes.  When 
psriiameat  is  assembled  it  cannot  proceed  to  business  until  the 
king  hu  dedared  the  causa  «f  summons,  nt  pcnon  or  by  com- 
nusiioo;  and  though  the  veto  <tf  the  Clown  od  legislatioa  has 
long  been  obsolete,  bills  passed  by  the  two  houses  only  become 
taw  on  receiving  the  royal  assenL 

t  The  House  of  Lords  is  distinguisned  by  peculiar  dignities, 
privileges  and  Juiisdfctions.  Peers  individuaUy  oijoy  the  rank 
and  precedence  t4  thdr  several  dignities,  and  are  hereditary 
councillors  of  the  Crown.  Collectively  with  the  lords  spiritual 
they  form  a  permanent  council  of  the  Crown;  and, .  when 
aasenbled  in  pultement ,  they  form  the  highest  court  of  judicature 
in  the  teabn,  and  are  (in  constitutional  theory  at  cvenU)  a 
OMqual  branch  of  the  legislature,  mthout  vboae  consent  no 
laws  can  be  Bwile  (see  below,  Hautt  of  Lords  QtusUm).  Thdr 
judicature  is  ctf  various  kinds,  viz.  for  the  trial  of  peers;  (or 
delennining  claims  of  peerage  and  offices  of  honour,  under 
rcfciences  from  the  Crown;  for  the  trial  of  controverted  elections 
of  Scotch  and  Insh  peers;  for  the  final  determination  of  a[q>eals 
from  courts  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland;  and  lastly,  for 
the  trial  of  impeachments. 

The  House  <d  Commons  also  has  iu  own  peculiar  privileges 
and  junsdictioDs.  Above  all,  it  has  the  paramount  tight  of 
origlnatnig  the  impositioa  of  aU  taxes,  and  the  granting  of 
sun>B(3  for  the  service  of  the  state.  It  has  also  enj^red,  from 
wif  tunea,  the  right  of  determining  all  matters  ceoceniing  the 

■  Or  nther,  the  rcpreientatives  of  the  Commoni  (ice  RtPUSBK- 
TiTioH);  hut  the  term  has  long  bSen  utd  for  the  deputies  then, 
khn  collectively.  • 


dcctleB  of  its  own  meeafcers,  and  their  right  to  sit  and  vaii  in 
parliament.  This  rigjit,  however,  has  been  greatly  abridged, 
as,  in  186S,  the  trial  of  controverted  elections  was  transferred  to 
the  courts  of  htw;  but  its  jurisdiction  in  maiteiB  of  election,  not 
otherwise  provided  for  1^  sutute,  is  still  retained  intact.  As 
part  of  this  jurisdiction  the  bouse  direcu  the  Speaker  10  Issue 
warrants  to  the  derk  of  the  Crown  to  m^e  oat  new  writs  for 
tbe  dection  of  members  to  fill  up  such  vacanots  as  occur  during 
the  sitthig  of  parliameot. 

Mrifffu  ^  Pw/mmmK.— Both  bouws  are  to  tbe  enjoyment  of 
certain  privileges,  dengned  to  maintain  their  autboriiy,  indepen* 
dence  aod  dignity.  Tbne  privile^  are  founded  mainly  upon  the 
law  and  eurtom  of  parliament,  while  tome  have  beeo  confirmed, 
and  other*  abrid^  or  abro^ted  by  Matote.  The  Lords  rely 
entirely  upon  their  inheteot  right,  a*  having  "  a  place  and  voice 
in  poriiament  "ibut,  by  a  custom  dating  from  the  6th  Henry  VIII., 
the  Commons  lay  claim,  by  humble  petition  to  the  Crown  at  the 
commencement  of  every  parliament,  "  to  their  ancient  and  un- 
doubted r^ta  and  privAcges."  Each  house  has  its  separate 
rights  and  jurisdicttoos;  but  ptrviteges  properly  ao^alled,  bsing 
founded  upon  tbe.law  and  custom  m  MrUapoenl,  are  common  10 
both  bouses.  Each  house  adiudges  whether  any  breach  of  privi- 
lege has  been  omimitted,  and  punishes  offenders  by  censure  or 
commitment.  Tins  right  of  commitment  Is  incontestaUy  enat^ 
lished,  and  It  extends  to  tbe  protection  of  officers  of  the  boBse. 
lawfully  and  properiy  executing  its  orders,  who  ate  abo  empower 
to  call  ia  the  assistance  of  toe  dvU  power,  rhe  cauMs  ol  such 
commitments  cannot  be  inouired  into  by  courts  of  law,  nor  cao 
prisonera  be  admitted  to  baiL  Breaches  of  privilege  rosy  be 
suramatiaed  as  disobedieoee  to  any  orders  or  rules  oT  tbe  bouse, 
iafntitica  offered  to  iu  character  or  prooccditin,  assaults,  iasuh^ 
or  Ubeis  upon  member^  or  interference  with  officers  of  the  bouse 
in  discharge  of  their  duty,  or  tampering  with  witnesses.  Such 
offences  are  dealt  with  as  contempts,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  respective  cases,  of  which  numerous  precedents  are 
to  be  found  in  the  joumab  of  both  bouses.  The  Lords  may  impfison 
for  a  fixed  period,  and  impose  fines;  the  Commons  can  only  impiisoa 
generally,  the  commitment  bein^  concluded  by  the  prorogation, 
and  have  lonE  discontinued  the  impontion  of  fines. 

Freedom  oTspecch  has  been  one  of  the  most  cherished  privilege* 
of  parliament  from  early  times.  Constantly  asserted,  and  often 
viohted,  it  was  finally  declared  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  "  that  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  debates  and  proceedings  in  parliament,  ought 
not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out,  of 
pftritament."  Sudi  a  privilege  is  essential  to  the  independence  of 
parliament,  and  to  the  protection  of  members  in  discharge  of  their 
duties.  But,  while  it  protects  members  from  molestation  else- 
where, it  leaves  them  open  to  censure  or  other  punishment  by  the 
house  itself,  whenever  they  abuse  their  privilege  and  trao^ress 
the  rules  of  orderly  debate. 

Freedom  from  arrest  is  a  privilege  of  tbe  bigheot  antiquity.  It 
was  formerly  of  exteodcd  scope,  but  has  been  reduced,  by  laiar 
legUlatioo,  witlua  very  narrow  limita.  Formeriy  not  only  the 
persons  of  members  but  tbdr  goods  were  protected,  and  their 
privilege  extended  to  thdr  servants.  At  present  members  are 
tbemselve*  free  fram  arrest,  but  otherwise  they  aie  liable  to  sU 
the  processes  of  tbe  courts.  If  arrested,  they  will  be  immediatelv 
discharged,  upon  motion  In  tbe  court  whence  tbe  process  issued. 
Peers  and  peeresses  arc,  by  the  privilege  of  peerage,  free  from  arrest 
at  all  times.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  free  only  for 
forty  days  after  prorogation  and  forty  days  before  the  next  appointed 
meeting;  but  prnroations  are  so  amnged  as  to  ensure  a  con- 
tinuance of  tbe  privilege.  Formerly,  even  suits  against  members 
vei«  stayed,  but  this  offensive  privilege  has  been  abolished  by 
statute.  Emmption  from  attending  as  witnesses  upon  subpoena, 
once  an  acknowledged  privilege,  ia  do  longer  insisied  upon;  but 
immunity  from  service  upon  juries  is  at  once  an  ancient  privilega 
and  a  statutory  ri^t.  The  privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest  is 
limited  10  d^^l  causes,  and  has  not  been  suffered  to  exempt  member* 
fram  the  operation  of  the  criminal  law,  nor  even  from  commitment* 
for  contempt  by  other  conns.  But.  whenever  the  freedom  of  a 
membm'  ia  ao  interfered  with,  tbe  oonrts  arc  required  immediatdy 
to  inform  the  house  of  the  causes  of  his  commitment.  Witnesscst 
Hiitors.  counsel  and  agents  in  attendance  upon  parliament  are 
protected  from  arrest  and  molestation,  and  from  the  consequences 
of  statements  made  by  them,  or  other  proceedings  in  tbe  conduct 
of  thdr  cases.  ,    .„  , 

As  both  houses,  in  enforcmg  their  privileges,  arc  obliged  to  commit 
offenders  or  otherwise  interiere  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the 
exerdie  of  these  privileges  has  naturally  been  called  !n  question 
beforr  the  courts.  Each  house  Is  the  sole  judge  of  Its  own  privilegesi 
but  the  courts  are  bound  to  administer  tbe  law,  and.  where  law 
and  privilege  have  seemed  to  be  at  variance,  a  conflict  of  luri*. 
diction  has  ariwn  between  parliament  and  the  courts.  Many 
interesting  controversies  have  arisen  upon  such  occasions:  but  <H 
late  year^  privilege  hat  been  carefully  restrained  wltMi*  the 
proper  limits  of  the  law,  and  the  oouru  have  amply  rfcocniad 
the  autboriiy  of  parliament. 
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PvUamailarf  Fnudmu—lx  iiffl  be  ooimnient  tm  to 
sketdi  ibe  geoecal  lines  o(  pneedim.  On  the  d»y  intoiated 
by  nyal  prorlamilton  for  the  meeUng  of  •  new  puUament  boifa 
houses  usemUe  in  tbetr  respective  chamben,  when  the  Lords 
COmtniisionen  for  opening  the  puliAmeiitsumiiion  the  Conunom 
to  Uw  bu  of  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  month  of  BlMfc  Rod.  to 
betrtheconuniuioBietd.  The  loid  chancellor  stues  that,  when 
the  members  of  both  houses  shall  be  snom,  the  king  will  dedsre 
the  causes  of  his  calling  thb  parliament;  and,  it  being  necessary 
that  a  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  fust  chosen, 
the  Commons  are  directed  to  proceed  to  the  a^qnintmeat  tA 
a  Speaker,  and  to  present  him,  on  the  following  day,  for  His 
Majesty's  royal  approbation.  The  Commons  at  once  withdraw 
to  tbeir  own  house  and  proceed  to  the  election  of  thor  Speaker 
The  next  day  the  Speaker-elect  [Moceeds,  with  the  house,  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and,  on  receiving  the  royal  approbation,  lays 
claim,  in  the  accustomed  fonn,  on  behalf  of  the  Commons,  "  to 
thor  andent  and  undoubted  rights  and  privileges."  The 
Speaker,  now  fully  confirmed,  returns  to  the  House  of  Commons,- 
and,  after  repeating  his  acknowledgments,  reminds  the  house 
that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  take  and  subscribe  the  oath 
lequircd  by  law.  Having  first  taken  the  oath  himself,  he  is 
followed  by  other  members,  who  come  to  the  ubie  to  be  sworn. 
The  swearing  of  members  in  both  bouses  proceeds  from  day  to 
day,  until  the  greater  number  have  taken  tl^  oath,  or  affirmation, 
when  the  causes  of  summons  are  declared  by  His  Majesty  in 
person,  or  by  commtssioa,  in  "  the  King's  speech."  This  speech 
being  considered  fn  both  bouses,  an  Address  (9.*.)  In  answer  a 
agreed  to,  which  is  presented  to  His  Majesty  by  the  whole  house, 
or  by  "  the  ktrds  with  white  slaves"  in  one  house  and  privy 
oounciUm  in  the  other. 

The  debate  on  tlie  Address  bong  over,  the  real  bushiev  of  the 
sesuon  now  commences:  the  committees  of  supply  and  ways  and 
means  are  set  up;  bills  tie  introduced;  motions  an  made; 
ctMnmittees  are  af^Kiinted;  and  both  houses  are,  at  once,  in  fuH 
acttvicy.  The  Lord  Chancellor  presides  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  Lords,  and  the  Speaker  over  those  of  the  Commons.  A 
quorum  of  the  House  of  Lords,  including  the  chancellor,  is  three 
(thirty  for  diviuons);  that  of  the  House  of  Commons,  including 
the  Speaker,  is  forty. 

Every  matter  is  determined,  in  both  bouses,  upon  questions 
put  from  the  chair,  and  resolved  in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion,  by 
amendments,  by  tbe  adjournment  of  the  house,  by  reading  the 
orders  of  the  day,  or  by  the  previous  question.  Notices  are 
required  to  be  given  of  original  motions;  and  tbe  different  stages 
of  bills,  and  other  matters  appointed  for  consideration  by  the 
bouse,  stand  as  orders  of  the  day.  Questions  of  privilege  are 
allowed  precedence  of  all  the  business  on  any  day;  but  this  rule, 
being  liable  to  grave  abuses,  is  guarded  by  stria  limitations. 
Debates  arise  when  a  question  has  been  proposed  from  the  chair; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  debate  <for  tbe  "  closure  "  in  tbe  House  of 
Commons,  see  below,  Httat  •/  Commons,  InUritol  Refwms)  the 
question  is  put,  with  or  without  amendment,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  is  detennined,  when  necessary,  by  a  diviaioa.  No 
4|ucstion  or  iuU,  substanitalty  the  same  as  on*  npoa  which  the 
judgment  of  the  house  has  already  been  given,  may  be  again 
proposed  during  the  same  sesskm. 

Members  daim  to  be  heard  in  debate  by  rising  in  thai  places. 
When  more  than  one  member  rises  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
Lords  the  member  who  is  10  q>eak  Is  caUcd  by  the  house,  in  tbe 
Comowna  by  the  Speaker.  Every  member,  when  called,  is 
bound  to  spaak  to  the  question  before  U»  honsei  and  CaDs  to 
order  are  very  frequent.  A  member  may  speak  once  only  to 
any  question,  except  to  explain,  or  upon  a  point  of  order,  or  to 
r^y  when  a  member  has  hinuelf  submitted  a  motion  to  the 
house,  or  when  an  amendment  has  been  moved  wluch  constitutes 
a  new  question.  He  may  not  refer  to  past  debates,  nor  to 
debates  in  the  other  bouse;  nor  msy  he  refer  to  any  oUier  member 
by  name,  or  use  offensive  and  d^rderty  language  against  the 
king,  ciiher  House  of  Parliament,  or  other  membos.  Members 
oAaadtaf  airinst  any  of  the  niln  of  debate  arc  called  to  order  Iqr 


the  Speaker,  or  the  actemloa  «( tha  ehsto  ikdicaoMd  Istte  taMk 
of  mter  by  awxher  ncmhcr.  GUkr  is  scBCBVy  nianad  by 
the  authority  of  the  dnir;  but  htcnioM  caM.  «ad  tipedalr 
when  (rintructlon  is  being  pcactiacd.  the  ofleading  moabcr  ii 
named  by  the  Speaker,  ai^  suspended  by  aa  order  of  tte  haa^ 
or  otherwise  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  house. 

At  the  ctmdusion  of  a  debate,  unless  the  motion  he  wilbdrawiw 
or  the  question  (on  being  put  from  the  chair)  he  agreed  to  or 
negatived,  the  house  proceeds  to  a  divisioa,  whi^  effects  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nnmbers  sapportfaig  aad  iniiimnin. 
the  question,  and  of  recording  the  names  of  memheia  voting  00 
cither  side.  On  each  side  of  the  house  is  a  dlvisNn  lobtqr;  and 
in  the  Lords  the  "  coateats  "  and  in  the  ConuMBa  tha  **  aysn  " 
are  directed  to  go  to  the  right,  and  the  "  sot  ceittants  "  or 
"  noes  "  to  the  left.  The  former  pass  into  the  right  Uby,  at 
the  badr  of  the  ^leaker^  chair,  and  return  to  dm  boose  throii^ 
tbe  bar;  the  latter  peas  into  the  left  lobby,  at  the  bar,  aad  mmm 
at  the  back  of  the  chair.  The  opponng  parties  are  tbm  kept 
entirely  dear  erf  one  another.  In  each  hibby  there  are  two 
memben  acting  as  tellers,  who  count  the  memhns  as  they  pam. 
and  two  divisioa  detks  who  take  down  their  namea.  After  tha 
division  the  toer  teller*  advance  to  the  table,  aad  the  nuabcea 
are  reported  by  one  of  the  teUers  for  tbe  majority.  IncaaeeCaa 
equality  of  nnraben,  in  tbe  Lords  the  quettion  is  natiwtd  im 
virtue  of  the  aadcat  rule  "aeraper  peaesumitnr  pn  aepMa"! 
in  the  COQunons  tbe  Speaker  gives  the  casting  vote. 

Ccmmitltti  »f  lit  WluU  Hm(m.— For  the  mke  of  eoaveaknoe  im 
the  tfaataction  ot  boiinw*  there  are  (evcnl  kind*  of  tOMittets^ 
Of  thcK  the  most  imponant  is  a  commiitec  of  tbe  wbcOe  boos^ 
which,  a*  It  consists  of  tbe  entire  body  ot  nnmbcn.  can  tcarcEly 
be  accounted  a  0D<nmittee>  It  is  pmided  over  by  a  chaimaa,  who 
«M  in  the  derk's  chair  at  tbe  taUe,  tbe  nace,  wbk^  miiiuMi 
the  autboriiy  of  the  house  ttseif,  being  for  the  time  placed  mtdcr 
the  table.  In  this  committee  are  diKussed  the  Kveral  pfnrirines 
of  bills.  rew>tution*  and  other  matters  requiring  tbe  coonderatkn 
of  detaua  To  fadfitate  <fiicuiMon,  nenibcn  are  aBoecd  n  q«ak 
any  nunber  of  times  to  the  lane  quwrion;  etbirwto  tbe  praeaed- 
ings  are  rinular  to  those  of  the  hou«  itsslf.  la  the  Loida  Oo 
chair  is  taken  by  the  diurmaa  of  committees;  aad  in  the  Ceannoso 
by  the  diairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  or  ^  hia 
abKnoe  by  any  other  member.  The  quorum  of  audi  a  eoaniCBee 
is  die  HBe  as  that  of  the  house  itaetl.  It  npocts  fma  t^mc 
time  to  the  bouse,  but  has  no  power  of  adjoumnaeot. 

Cfomd  Md  Standi^  CommilUts.— la  tbe  House  of  'irvraa 
there  were  formerly  four  grand  committees,  vis;  for  f^giow.  far 
grievances,  tor  courts  of  justice,  and  for  trade,  lltey  were  looaded 
upon  the  valuable  priBci|de  of  a  diitribacion  .of  labonra  anoac 
•eveml  bodici  of  menbcrs;  but,  having  fallen  into  ifinue,  they  wen* 
diKOntiaued  in  183a.  The  andent  committee  ef  pnvilcBec  in 
which  "  an  who  come  are  to  have  vmces,"  is  stiU  appoiotedat  tha 
commencement  of  every  session,  bat  is  rarefy  caDed  into  actios, 
as  it  has  been  found  more  coovenieae  to  appoint  a  select  CManuitea 
to  insure  into  any  question  of  privilege  as  it  arises.  In  iMa  a 
partial  revival  ot  gnnd  committees  was  effected  by  the  appointncaa 
of  two  Kaoding  committed  for  the  contideratioa  of  fatHa  rrliiiag  to 
\iw  and  courts  of  justice  and  to  trade;  aad  grand  comnitteea  havo 
wnce  been  cooAlerabty  eitended. 

StUa  C«*an(tMS.— In  aeltct  committees  bodi  bovscs  fiad  the 
mnns  of  delegating  inquiries,  and  the  coowderatioa  of  other  natta^ 
whidi  could  Dot  be  undertaken  by  tbe  whole  houie.  The  reports 
of  such  committees  have  formed  the  groundwork  of  many  imponant 
measure*;  and  bflti  are  often  referred  to  Uiem  which  raoefvea  ftthr 
eaminatlan  than  could  be  expected  in  a  oomnuttee  at  the  whole 
bouse.  Power  is  pven  to  such  committees,  when  required,  to  vnd 
for  pertoiu,  papen  and  record*,  f  n  the  Lords  the  power  of  cxawu»- 
ing  wiinesee*  upon  oath  has  always  been  cxercisea,  but  it  vma  oot 
until  1871  that  the  same  power  was  extended  to  the  CommaMs.  by 
ttaiotc^ 

CiaMsaateltMs  Mmm  At  7W  Bnucs.— In  tfic  coorK  oi  dw 
r™— of  perBament.  frequent  ooannuidcatioas  bctwesa  tha 
two  bouMs  become  naceimry.  Of  these  the  mpat  usaal  aad  co»> 
venient  form  is  dtat  of  a  menage.  Fonaeriy  tbr  Leeds  seat  a 
mesMge  by  two  judgea  or  two  masters  in  dtancery,  and  th* 
Commons  by  a  dcjMitation  of  their  own  rnembers;  bat  dnoe  itM 
nossage*  have  been  taken  from  one  house  to  the  other  fay  owe9 
the  cieAa  at  the  table.  A  more  formal  commnnicaUan  is  effetied 
by  a  conference,  tn  reference  to  amendments  to  bills  or  other 
matter^:  bet  this  proceedina  has  been  in  treat  mcasnie  supirKjded 
by  the  more  wmpie  form  in  a  menage.  The  two  houses  are  li^ 
occadonally  brouffbi  into  communiration  by  mean*  of  jobtl  eawi 
mirtees  and  of  select  committees  communicating  with  each  otha-. 

C$mmumi£aii»iu  betwttm  lit  Crmm  and  ParliamaL—ComtmHm- 
cadona,  la  various  foms.  are  also  eoadocted  Ulassu  the  Oowa 
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and  both  HouM  oi  Paifiaraenb  Of  thcw  tfas  noit  iaiportut  u* 
thoM  in  which  th«  king,  in  pcnon  or  by  commiMian,  is  pKKOt 
in  the  House  ot  Lords  to  open  or  prorcyue  parliaineDt,  or  to  give 
the  royal  assent  to  bills.  His  Majesty  n  then  in  direct  cocnmuni- 
cation  with  the  three  estates  ot  the  reahn,  anembled  in  the  same 
chamber.  The  king  also  sends  mflimges  to  both  houNa  under  the 
royal  sign  manual,  when  all  the  membcfs  arc  uncovered.  VcriMl 
meauges  are  alio  sent,  and  the  fciog's  pleasure,  or  royal  recoramenda* 
tioo  or  consent  to  bills  or  other  matten,  signifted  through  a  minister 
of  theCrownoraprivycoundUor.  Messages  under  the  Hgn  manual 
are  ackaowledged  bw  addrases,  eaoept  wbeic  gnnts  of  moaiy 
are  proposed,  in  which  case  no  address  isjweasntedby  the  ''fftn""rr', 
who  acasowledge  them  by  making  proviriou  accordindy. 

Both  houses  approach  the  Crown,  •ometiinet  by  jSat  addresses, 
bnt  osaallr  by  ■epaiate  addrmes  from  each  bousb  Such  oddreases 
aiw  presented  to  Hb  Majesty,  cither  by  the  whole  bonse,  er  by  the 
lords  with  white  staves  ia  one  honae  and  by  privy  couodlUvs  io 
the  other.  His  Majesty  answers,  in  penoo,  addresse*  presented 
by  the  whole  house;  bnt.  when  presented  otherwbe,  an  answer 
»  brought  by  one  of  the  lord*  with  white  Kavm.  or  by  one  of 
the  privy  coondUors,  t>y  whom  the  address  has  been  preaented. 
Resolutions  of  either  house  are  aUo  sometimeB  directed  to  be 
lakl  before  Hi*.  Majesty;  and  menses  of  coogratulation  or  condo- 
lence are  sent  to  other  members  of  the  royal  family. 

Tk4  Pastimt  af  PMic  £(Ur.— The  passing  of  biDs  forrai  the 
laaat  considerable  part  of  the  business  of  paHiamcnti  but  a  brief 
notice  will  suffice  to  explain  the  methods  01  procedure.  These  are 
substantially  the  same  in  both  houses;  but  the  privileges  of  the 
Commons,  m  regard  to  supply  and  taxation,  require  that  all  bills 
imposing  a  charge  upon  the  pei^e  should  odrinate  in  that  house. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Lord*  claim  that  bills  (or  restoration  of 
honours  or  in  blood,  or  relating  to  their  own  privileges  and  juriK 
diction,  should  commence  in  their  house  An  act  of  grace,  or 
geneial  pardon,  originates  with  the  Crown,  and  is  read  once  only 
in  both  housesL  Bills  are  divided  into  public  and  private;  hut 
bcre  the  former  only  are  referred  to.  In  the  'Lords  any  peer  is 
entitled  to  present  ■  bUl,  but  in  the  Commons  a  mento'  ia  required 
to  obtain  the  previous  leave  of  tike  house  to  brii^  in  the  bill;  and, 
in  the  case  of  bills  relating  to  religion,  trade,  grants  of  puhUc 
money,  or  charges  upon  the  subject,  a  preliminary  committee  Is 
necessary  before  such  leave  wfll  be  given.  A  bill,  when  presented, 
ia  read  a  first  tiaK,  and  ordered  to  be  priirted;  and  a  d^  is  ap> 
pointed  for  the.seooad  readinK-  At  thii  latter  stage  the  principle 
of  the  bill  la  diKussedj  and.  if  disapproved  of  by  an  adverse  voi^ 
the  bin  b  lost  and  cannot  be  reoewed  during  the  same  aesiion. 
If  approved  ef.  b  b  nsualiy  committed  to  a  ommittGe  of  the 
whole  bouse  where  evcty  provition  b  epon  to  debate  and  amend- 
Bient,  When  the  biS  has  been  fully  considend  it  b  reported  to 
the  houM^  with  or  without  amendments,  and  is  ready  to  pas* 
through  m  Tcmaining  stages.  Sometime*,  however,  the  hill  is  first 
referrod  to  a  sdect  commitieei  or  to  a  grand  comnuttee  and  not  to 
oommlttee  of  the  whole  house. 

When  a  bill  has  been  reported  from  a  committee  of  the  whole 
bouse,  or  from  a  standing  committee,  with  omendmentL  the  bill, 
as  amended,  is  oidered  to  be  considered  on  a  future  ^y,  when 
further  amendments  may  be  made,  or  the  bill  may  be  recommitted. 
The  next  and  last  stage  b  the  third  reading,  when  the  principle 
of  the  measure,  and  It*  amended  proviuoDs,  are  open  to  review. 
Even  at  thu  stage  the  bill  may  be  lost;  but  if  the  third  reading 
be  agreed  to,  it  is  at  once  paeuxl  and  sent  to  the  other  house. 
There  it  b  open  to  the  like  discussions  and  amendments,  and 
any  be  rejected.  If  returned  without  amendment,  the  bill  merely 
await*  the  royal  assent;  but  if  returned  with  amendments,  suen 
ameodioents  must  be  agreed  to,  or  othcrwiK  adjusted  by  the  two 
bouses,  before  it  can  be  submitted  for  the  royal  assent.  The 
royal  assent  consummates  the  work  of  Icgisbtion,  and  converts 
the  bPl  into  an  act  of  pariiament. 

PfiMeNf.— Both  houses  are  approached  by  the  people  by  meant 
of  petition*,  of  which  prodigious  numbers  are  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  every  lessioD.  They  are  rercrred  to  the  com- 
mitlee  on  public  petitions,  und^r  whose  directions  they  are  classified, 
analysed,  and  the  number  of  lignaturet  counted;  and,  when 
necessary,  the  petitions  are  printed  tn  txumt, 

farliatuMlary  Papert. — Another  source  of  information  b  foond 
b  parliamentary  papers.  These  are  of  various  kindb  The  greater 
port  sie  obtained  either  by  a  direct  order  of  the  house  itselfTor  by 
an  address  to  the  Crown  (or  documents  relaiing  to  matters  in  which 
theprerogativesoftheCrownareconcenKd.  Other  papers,  rtbtinf 
to  fordgn  and  eolonial  abiis  and  other  public  owtten^  Me  pre- 
mud  to  both  bomn  by  conunud  of  Hb  Majesty.  Agai>>  many 
puera  are  annually  incscnted  in  pursuance  of  acta  01  parlnmeni. 

Tht  Gmiing  of  SubptieL—the  exclusive  r^ht  of  the  Commons 
ta  trsnt  suppbcs,  antl  to  originate  all  measures  of  taxatioa,  impoie* 
a  very  oneraga  service  upon  that  hovia.  This  b  mainly  performed 
by  cm  coomitteM  of  the  whole  bouit— the  connittce  of  aapply, 
tnd  the  committee  of  ways  and  means.  The  fonoer  deal*  with 
■U  die  cttimatM  for  the  puUic  service  presented  to  the  house  hy 
command  of  Hb  MajcMy;  and  the  latter  votei  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dnd  Fmd  Midi  Mma    an  necMMiy  to  BMM  Ika  auppHn  aUwdy 


granted,  end  originates  ofl  taxes  for  (he  aenrice  of  the  year.  It  b 

here  that  the  annual  financial  statement  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  commonly  known  as  "  the  Budget,"  is  delivered.  The 
resolutions  of  these  committees  are  reported  to  the  house,  and, 
when  agreed  to,  form  the  foundation  of  bills,  to  be  pasMd  by  berth 
faouMSi  and  submitted  for  the  royal  aiKnt ;  and  towards  the  doee 
of  the  session  an  Appropriation  Act  u  passed,  applying  all  the 
grants  tor  the  service  of  the  year. 

EltetMiu.— The  extensive  lurisdiction  of  the  Commons  in  matlera 
of  election,  already  referred  to,  formerly  occupied  a  considcrabic 
share  of  their  time,  but  its  emdw  has  now  been  cootnctcd  witKin 
narrow  limits.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  during  the  continn- 
ance  of  a  parliament,  a  warrant  for  a  new  writ  b  issued  by  the 
Speaker,  by  order  of  the  house  during  the  Mation,  and  la  pursuance 
ot  statutes  during  the  recess.  The  causes  of  vacancies  are  thtf 
death  of  a  nieaiber,  hb  being  called  to  the  Honae  of  Peers,  hb 
accepunce  of  an  office  from  the  Crown,  or  hU  faankruptcy.  When 
any  doubt  arises  a*  to  the  issue  of  a  writ,  it  is  usual  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and  during 
the  recess  the  Speaker  may  reserve  doubtful  cases  for  the  determine 
tion  of  the  house. 

Controverted  elections  had  been  ariginally,  tried  by  select  com- 
mittees, afterwards  t>y  the  committee  of  privilege*  and  cIa;tion!, 
and  ultimately  by  the  whole  house,  with  scandalous  panijlily, 
but  under  the  GrenviWe  Act  of  1770  and  other  later  acts,  by  select 
committees,  to  constituted  as  to  lorm  a  more  judiciiU  tribunaL 
The  influence  of  oarty  bus,  bowevi  r,  tr^i  obviously  prevailed 
until  1639,  when  Sir  Robert  Ped  int:'uiiii.t.d  an  improved  system 
of  nomination,  «^lch  distinctly  ralsi  <l  the  ch.-iracier  of  election 
committees;  but  a  tribunal  constitutor^  ot  poTiticnl  partisan;,  how- 
ever chosen,  was  still  open  to  jealousy  .md  suspicion,  and  at  length, 
in  1868,  the  trial  of  election  petitions  uas  tranBlcrriKl  to  judges  of 
the  supeiior  court*,  to  whose  determination  the  house  gives  effect, 
by  the  issue  of  new  writs  or  othcrwia .  The  house,  howcx'cr,  still 
retains  and  cxemses  its  jurisdiction  in  all  coses  not  relegated,  by 
statute,  to  the  jodgea, 

Impeackmtnit  and  Trial  «f  ^Mrf.— Other  forms  of  paribmeotary 
judicature  Mill  remain  to  be  mentioned.  Upon  ifflpcacbnenta  by 
the  ComuMMth  the  Lords  exercise  the  highest  criminal  judicature 
known  to  the  h«;  but  the  occasions  upon  which  it  has  been  brought 
into  action  have  been  very  rare  in  modem  times.  Another  judtca- 
ture  b  that  of  the  trial  of  peers  by  the  House  Locds.  And. 
laatly.  by  a  bill  of  attainder,  the  entire  parliament  may  be  called 
to  sit  In  judgment  upon  offenders. 

Ptieale  SUt  Lepdatitm. — One  other  important  function  of 
nailiament  remain*  to  be  noticed— that  of  private  bill  legisbtion. 
Han  the  duties  cf  parUament  are  partly  legisbtive  and  portly 
judicial.  Public  interests  are  promoted,  and  pnvate  rights  secured. 
Thb  whole  juiisdiclion  has  lieen  regulated  by  special  siandhw 
orders,  and  by  ebborate  arrangements  for  the  nomination  ol 
capable  and  impartbl  committees.  A  pradlgioUB  legistotive  woik 
hn  been  accomfdished — but  under  ondition!i  moet  costly  to  tht 
promoten  and  OKxments  of  private  bilb,  and  involving  a  seriaoi 
addition  to  the  onerous  Ubourt  of  member*  of  parliament. 

HuTORY  or  THE  BuTUH  Fauuuent 
'  Tk$  AH^l0-Sv»m  P«lUy.~-Vat  origiii  of  parliament  b  to  bt 
traced  to  An^o-Sazon  tioMt.  Tbe  Angles,  Saxons  and  other 
Teutonic  races  who  conquered  Britain  brot^t  to  their  new 
homes  their  own  laws  and  ciutoms,  thrir  settled  framework  of 
■odely,  their  kinship,  their  vflbge  communities,  and  a  certata 
rude  rq>resentation  In  local  aflaiiB.  And  we  find  In  the  Ad^o* 
Saxon  polity,  as  developed  during  their  rule  In  Et^gland,  all  the 
constituent  ports  of  pariiament.  In  their  own  lawfa  tbey  had 
chiefs  and  leadets,  but  do  kings.  Bat  conquest  and  teniiorial 
settlement  were  foUowed  by  the  annmption  of  royal  dignities; 
and  the  victorious  diicfs  wen  accepted  by  their  foUowen  as 
kings.  llMy  wm  qokk  to  iwunn  the  traditional  utribvta 
of  royalty.  A  direct  descent  bom  tbcir  god  Wodea,  and  heiedt 
tary  right,  at  Mce  clothed  Ibem  with  a  halo  of  glory  and  with 
supreme  power;  and,  when  the  pagan  deity  was  deposed,  tbe 
king  received  couecration  from  a  Christian  atchbUbiv,  and 
was  invested  with  saoed  attributes  as  "  tbe  Lord's  anointed." 
Bui  the  SaiOB  monudi  was  a  patriarchal  king  cd  limited  aatlw- 
rlty,  who  acted  in  concert  with  lus  peofJe;  and,  though  hb 
succession  was  hoeditary,  in  hb  own  fanuiy,  hb  direct  descend- 
ant wfts  Uabk  to  be  pntsed  over  in  favour  <rf  •  wvthier  heu. 
Such  a  ruler  mi  a  ttting  prenuior  ttf  a  line  of  cxmstltatlMial 
kings,  who  la  later  tinm  wen  to  gnvero  with  tbe  advke  snd 
consent  of  a  free  pariiament. 

Meanwhile  any  conndl  approachhig  the  amstltntion  of  a 
House  of  Lords  «u  of  dow  growth.  An^o-Saxon  society, 
iadcod.  was  aot  witkout  aa  arirtocn^.  Tbe  Ughot  in  nud: 
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were  cthelings^-gcnortitly,'  If  not  ezdtnfvdy,  sons  ud  bntb«n 
of  the  king.  The  cBldorman,  origtaalty  a  high  officer,  having  the 
eaecutive  goveramcfit  of  a  shire,  and  a  scat  in  the  king's  witan, 
becanie  hereditary  in  certain  families,  and  eventually  attained 
the  dignity  of  an  carL  But  centuries  were  to  pass  before  the 
English  nobility  was  to  usume  iu  modem  chaiaaer  and  denomi* 
nation*.  At  tlw  bead  of  eadi  village  was  u  eod,  the  chief  of 
the  freemen,  or  ccorls— their  leader  in  war  and  paUon  in  peace. 
Tlie  king's  gesiths  and  thegns  formed  another  privikged  dass. 
Adnutted  to  offices  in  the  king's  household  and  councib,  and 
enriched  by  giants  of  laod,  they,  gradually  formed  a  feudal 
nobility. 

The  revival  of  the  Christian  Church,  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 

rule,  created  another  order  of  rulers  and  coundllors,  destined 
to  lake  a  leading  part  in  the  government  of  the  state.  The 
archbi^Mps  and  bishops,  having  spiritual  authority  in  their 
own  dioceses,  and  eincidng  much  local  influence  in  temporal 
affairs,  were  also  members  of  the  national  council,  or  wltenage- 
m6t,  and  by  their  greater  learning  and  capacity  were  not  long 
in  acquiring  a  leading  part  in  the  councils  of  the  realm.  Ecclesi- 
astical councils  were  also  held,  comprising  bishops,  abbots,  and 
dergy,  in  which  ve  observe  the  origin  of  convoentlon.  The 
abbots,  thus  associated  with  the  biriiops,  also  found  a  place 
with  them  in  the  witenagemfit.  By  these  several  orders,  sum- 
mooed  to  advise  the  king  to  afioira  of  state,  was  formed  a 
council  of  magnates— to  be  developed,  In  course  of  time,  into  an 
Dpper  cbambR-,  or  House  of  Lords. 

The  rise  of  the  Commons  (see  REPSESEKTAnoN)  as  a  political 
power  in  the  national  councils,  was  of  yet  slower  development: 
but  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  moots  may  be  discerned  the  first  germs 
of  popular  government  in  England.  In  the  town-moot  the 
assembled  freemen  and  cultlvatoo  of  the  "  falk4anda  "  regulated 
the  civil  affairs  of  their  own  township,  tithing,  village  oc  pari^. 
In  the  burgb-moot  the  inhabitants  administered  their  municipal 
business,  under  the  pre^dency  of  a  reeve.  The  hundred-moot 
assumed  a  more  rcpicaenUlive  character,  comprising  the  reeve 
and  n  selected  number  ttf  freemen  from  the  several  townsUpa 
and  burghs  within  the  bundled.  The  shirc-moot,  or  shire-genAt, 
was  an  assembly  yet  more  important.  An  ealdorman  was  its 
president,  and  exercised  a  Jurisdiction  over  a  shire,  or  district 
comprising  several  hundreds.  Attended  by  a  reeve  and  four 
freemen  from  every  hundred,  it  uaumed  a  distinctly  representa- 
tive diaracter.  Its  members,  if  not  eUtled  (in  (he  modem  sense) 
by  the  popular  voice,  were,  in  some  fashion,  dtpuUd  to  act  on 
behalf  of  those  whose  interesU  they  bad  come  to  guard.  The 
shire- moot  was  also  the  general  folk-moot  of  the  tribe,  assembled^ 
in  urns,  to  whom  their  leaders  refernd  the  dEdaim  cf  questums 
of  pence  and  war. 

&iperior  to  these  local  institutions  was  the  witenagemit,  or 
assembly  of  wise  men,  with  wfaom  the  king  took  counsel  in 
lepslatton  and  the  govomment  of  the  lUte.  This  nationaJ 
council  was  the  true  beginning  of  the  parliament  ot  England. 
Such  a  council  was  originally  held  in  each  of  the  lungdoms 
commonly  known  as  the  Heptarchy;  and  after  their  union  is 
a  sini^e  realm,  under  King  Edgar,  liie  «'iceaagem6t  became  the 
deliberative  and  legislative  assembly,  or  parliament,  of  ttie 
extended  esUte.  The  witenagem6t  made  Laws,  imposed  taxes, 
concluded  treaties,  advised  the  lung  as  to  the  diipoud  of  public 
lands  and  the  appobtmcat  sad  removal  of  officers  of  stale, 
and  even  assumed  to  elect  asd  depose  the  king  himselL  The 
king  bad  now  attained  to  greater  power,  and  more  royal  dignities 
and  prerogatives.  He  was  unquesUoiHddy  tbe  chid  power  in 
the  witenagemdt;  but  the  hws  were  already  promulgated,  as 
in  later  times,  as  having  been  agreed  to  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  tbe  witan.  The  witan  also  exercised  jurisdiction  as 
a  supreme  courL  Tboe  ancient  customs  present  fuitbcr 
examples  of  tbe  continuity  of  English  consiitutionsl  forms. 

Tbe  constitucim  of  the  witenagcm6t,  however,  was  necessarily 
less  popular  than  that  of  ihe  local  moots  in  tbe  hundred  or  the 
shire.  Tbe  king  himself  wu  generally  present;  and  at  his 
summons  came  prdates.  abbots,  ealdormen,  tbe  king's  gesiths 
and  ttacfna,  oflicws  of  stM  and  of  the  nyal  houa^old*  and 


leading  teniaU  bi  cMef  of  lands  held  from  the  crown.  Crowd) 
sometimes  attended  the  meetings  of  the  witan,  and  shouted 
their  acclamations  of  approval  or  dissent;  and,  so  tar,  the  populu 
voice  was  .aaaodated  with  iU  ddibemtions;  bat  it  was  at  a 
(Hstance  from  all  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  in  which  it  was 
assembled,  and  until  a  systero.of  representation  (,qs.)  had  slowly 
grown  up  there  could  be  no  further  admission  of  tbe  people  to  iu 
deliberations.  In  the  town-moot  the  whole  body  of  frecmcB 
and  cultivators  of.ihe  folk-lands  met  freely  under  a  spreading 
oak,  or  on  the  village  green;  in  the  hundred-moot,  or  lUre- 
paoAt,  deputies  from  ndgbbouring  communities  could  readily 
find  a  plaoe;  but  all  waa  changed  ia  the  wider  coundl  of  a  king- 
dom. When  there  were  many  kingdoms,  dtstanc*  obstracicd 
any  general  gathering  of  tbe  Commons;  and  in  Ihe  wider  area  of 
England  such  a  gathering  became  impossible.  CCatniies  were 
yet  to  pass  before  this  ohstade  was  to  be  overcome  Iqr  rqmsMta- 
tion;  but.  Is  the  meantfme,  the  loed  hmitntiona  ol  the  Ai^o- 
Saxons  were  not  without  their  influence  upon  the  central  cooadl. 
The  sdf-|^vemment  of  a  free  people  informed  the  bishops, 
ealdormen,  ceorls  and  ibcgns  wbo  dwelt  among  them  of  their 
biterests  and  needs,  thdr  suffrrinp  and  their  wraii^  and, 
while  tbe  pt^ular  forces  were-  incteadng  with  an  advandat 
society,  th^  grew  more  powerful  in  the  couodbof  tbcfr  refer*. 

Auotliet  circumstance  must  not  be  overlooked  ia  estimating 
the  political  inSuence  of  tbe  people  in  Anglo-Saxoa  times. 
For  five  cmtuiics  the  country  was  convulsed  wlih  inn  Mini  win 
— wars  with  the  Britons,  whom  the  Invaders  were  drfvlti^  ftm 
thdr  homes,  wars  between  tbe  several  kingdoms,  wars  with  the 
Webb,  wars  with  the  Picts,  wars  with  the  Danes.  How  cotdd 
tbe  people  continue  to  assert  their  civil  rights  amid  tbe  clash  ol 
arms  and  a  frequent  change  trf  masters?  The  warrior-kinc* 
and  their  armed  foOoweis  were  nileis  In  the  land  WUch  they 
hod  a>nqucred.  M  the  aame  time  the  unsettled  coBditlofi  of 
the  country  repressed  tbe  social  advancement  <A  iU  people. 
Agriculture  could  not  prosper  when  tbe  farm  of  the  had^mdraaB 
too  often  became  a  battlefield.  Trade  could  not  be  extended 
without  security  to  property  and  Industry,  Under  such  oon* 
dilfans  the  groat  body  of  the  peepk  continued  as  p*—**-. 
handieraftsmen  and  slaves.  The  time  tuid  not  yet  come  when 
they  could  make  their  voice  heard  in  the  councils  of  tbe  ilaic. 

Tkt  Norwtan  CoKqueMt. — The  Anglo-Saxon  polity  was  suddenly 
overthrown  by  the  Norman  Cooqnest.  A  Men  fonign  kiac 
hsd  sdaed  Ihe  crown,  and  was  pfcpued  to  rule  hto  oonqaered 
realm  by  the  sword.  He  brought  with  him  the  absolutist 
pnncipta  of  continental  rulers,  and  the  advanod  feudal  system 
of  France  and  Normandy.  Feudalism  bad  bera  aloady  g-'nirg 
ground  under  the  Saxon  kingsi  and  now  it  was  firmly  cM^ilisbad 
as  a  military  organjxation.  William  the  Conqueror  at  once 
rewarded  his  warlike  borons  and  foUowets  «4th  enormous  grants 
of  land.  The  Saxon  landowners  and  peasants  were  despoiled, 
and  the  invaders  settled  in  thdr  bomesteadsi  Thr  Mng  riaiwrrt 
the  broad  lands  of  EngUnd  as  his  own,  by  right  of  cnnquaJt; 
and  when  he  allowed  his  warriors  to  share  the  spoil  he  attached 
the  strict  condition  of  military  service  in  return  for  every  past 
of  land.  An  effective  army  <rf  occupation  of  all  ranks  wms  thus 
quartered  upon  every  province  throughout  the  redm.  Enghnd 
was  held  by  tbe  sword;  a  foreign  king,  forei^  nobles,  and  a 
foreign  soldiery  were  in  possession  of  tbe  soil,  and  swore  fcalt  j 
to  their  master,  from  whom  they  betd  it.  Saion  bishops  w^g 
deposed,  and  Indgn  prelates  a^^xuntcd  to  rule  over  the  Englisli 
Church.  Instead  of  calling  a  notional  witenagendt,  the  hiax 
took  counsel  with  the  officers  of  his  state  and  household,  the 
bishops,  abbots,  earls,  barons  and  knights  by  whom  be  «aa 
pleased  to  surround  himself.  Some  of  the  forms  of  a  """"raF 
council  were  indeed  maiutained,  and  its  oounsd  and  r  nnu  sii 
were  prodaimed  In  the  making  of  laws;  but.  In  truth,  tbe  kiiig 
was  absolute. 

Such  a  revolution  seemed  fatal  to  the  liberties  and  TnrtiT.* 
customs  of  Saxon  England.  What  power  coold  withUnnd  Um 
harsh  conqueror?  But  tbe  indestructible  elements  of  Enettth 
society  prevailed  over  the  sword.  The  king  gra^>ed,  in  bis 
basdst  lbs  iMSber  administtaUaa  and  ln^aumt  ^  tbn  mlB, 
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'Sot  ha  conflmud  the  old  locd  coarU  of  the  htm^nd  and  the 
■Ure,  which  had  been  the  buis  et  Sum  fraedom.  Hie  Nonnan 
polity  WM  otbenriae  deitioed  to  favour  the  Kbotica  of  the  people, 
tfarougji  agcndw  which  had  been  dtaigned  to  audi  them.  The 
powerful  noblet,  whom  Williatn  and  his  ncctMon  exalted, 
'r*j'fl"M'  fonnidaUe  rivals  «f  the  Cidwd  itself;  iriiile  ambillou* 
bvDoa  were  in  their  turn  held  is  check  by  a  jealous  and  eaacUag 
church.  The  luHng  powm,  i(  oombincd,  would  have  reduced 
the  people  to  alaverr;  but  their  divisions  proved  a  continual 
source  of  weaknc*.  Id  the  Dieantime  the  straa<  rule  of  the 
Normana,  bitter  at  it  was  to  Kfnlishmm,  rqxeted  intestine 
wan  and  the  diaotdcn  <A  a  divided  realm.  Civil  justice  was 
fairly  administered.  When  the  spbib  of  the  conquerors  had 
been  secured,  the  rights  of  property  were  protected,  industry 
and  trade  were  left  free,  and  the  occupation  of  the  soil  by 
foreigners  drove  numbers  of  landowocis  and  freemen  into  the 
towns,  where  they  proEpered  u  merchants,  traders  and  artificers, 
and  coUecled  thriving  populations  of  townsnen.  Meanwhile, 
forei)^  rulers  having  brought  England  into  closer  relations  with 
the  Continent,  its  commerce  was  extended  to  distant  lands,  ports 
and  shipping  were  encouraged,  and  English  tradeis  were  at  once 
enriched  arid  enlightened.  Hence  new  classes  of  society  were 
growing,  who  were  evenluaDy  to  become  the  Commons  of 
England. 

■  The  Croan,  tke  Barom,  Ike  Ckunk  and  Ikt  Pni^.— While 
these  social  dianges  were  steadily  advancing,  the  barons  were 
ftlready  preparing  the  way  for  the  assertion  of  popular  rights. 
Amtutious,  turbulent  and  grasping,  they  were  constantly  at 
issue  with  the  Crown.  Enjoying  vast- estates  and  great  com- 
mands, and  sharing  with  the  prelates  the  government  of  the 
state,  as  members  of  the  king's  council,  they  were  ever  ready 
to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  The  king  could  always  count 
Upon  barons  faithful  to  his  cause,  but  he  also  appealed  for  aid 
to  the  Church  and  the  people.  The  baronage  was  thus  broken 
by  insurrections,  and  decimated  by  civil  wars,  white  the  value 
of  popular  alliances  was  revealed.  The  power  of  the  people 
was  ever  increasing,  white  their  oppressors  were  being  struck 
down.  The  population  of  the  country  was  still  Saxon;  they  had 
been  subdued,  but  had  not  been  driven  forth  from  the  land,  like 
the  Britons  in  former  invasions.  The  English  language  waa 
Itill  the  common  speech  of  the  people;  and  Norman  blood  was 
being  mingled  with  the  broader  stream  of  Saxon  life.  A  con- 
tinuous nationaliiy  was  thus  preserved,  and  was  outgrowing  the 
faictga  element. 

I  The  Crown  was  weakened  by  diqwted  soccn^ons  and  foreign 
wars,  aad  the  baronage  tor  the  btood-ataioed  6dds  of  dvil  war- 
fare; while  both  in  turn  looked  to  the  people  hi  their  troubles. 
Meanwhile  the  Church  was  struggling,  alike  against  the  Crown 
and  the  barons,  in  defence  of  its  ecdesiostical  privileges  and 
tcnpnal  poaicsiiaiB.  luclosy  were  bno^t  by  their  spiritual 
imnbtfatkms  Into  cloae  relations  with  the  peo^,  and  their 
culture  contributed  to  the  intellectual  growth  of  English  society. 
When  William  Rnfus  was  threatened  by  his  armed  barons  he 
took  counsel  with  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  and  promised  good  bws 
and  justice  to  the  peO[de.  His  promises  were  broken;  but,  like 
later  dbarten,  as  Hghtly  set  aside,  they  were  a  rccogm'tion  of 
the  political  rights  of  the  people.  By  the  charter  of  Hcniy  I. 
restoring  to  the  people-  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
continuity  of  Eogli^  instituUons  was  acknowledged;  and  this 
tuuciniMin  was  also  proclaimed  through  Archbiibop  Anselm, 
the  church  and  the  peofio  b^ng  again  associated  with  the  Crown 
against  the  barons.  And  throughout  his  reign  the  dcrgy  and 
the  English  people  were  cordially  united  in  support  of  the  Crown, 
In  the  anarchk  ttign  of  Stephen — also  distinguished  by  its 
futile  charters— the  clergy  were  driven  into  opposition  to  the 
king,  while  his  oppressions  alienated  the  people.  Henry  11. 
commenced  his  reign  with  another  charter,  which  may  be  taken 
u  a  pTofi^ion  of  good  Intentions  on  the  part  of  the  new  king. 
So  Etroog-willed  a  king,  irfio  could  cripple  hb  too  powerful 
noUa,  and  forge  shackles  for  the  Church,  was  not  predisposed 
to  extend  the  liberties  of  his  people;  but  they  supported  him 
loyally  In  bis  critical  struggles;  and  his  vigorous  reforms  in  the 


admhifrtmttfic,  judkU  and  flnandal  orgaobatkm.  of  bfs  realm 
promoted  the  prosperity  and  political  influence  of  the  CommniL 
At  tbc  same  time  the  barons  created  in  this  and  the  two 
previous  reigns,  being  no  longer  exclusively  Norman  In  Uood 
-nd  connexion,  associated  thcinselvcs  more  readily  with  the 
interests  and  sympathies  of  the  people.  Under  l{i<Wd  L  the 
prindi^e  of  rcpceientatioa  wm  latBewhal  tdnttcod,  bat  k 
was  omfined  to  tbt  iiwiimit  wid  collection  of  tuea  Is  the 
different  shires. 

Magna  Carta  (q.v.). — It  was  under  King  Jc^  that  the  greatest 
progress  was  made  in  nalional  libertiea.  llie  loss  of  Normandy 
served  to  draw  the  baronage  closer  to  the  English  people;  and 
the  king  soon  united  all  the  forces  ol  the  realm  against  him.  H« 
outraged  the  Church,  the  barons  and  the  people.  He  could 
no  lo^er  play  one  class  against  another;  and  they  combined  to 
extort  the  Great  Charter  of  their  liberties  at  Runnymede  (iii5)< 
It  was  there  ordained  that  no  scutage  or  aid,  except  ti>e  thiM 
regular  feudal  aids,  should  be  imposed,  save  by  the  commui 
council  of  the  realm.  To  this  council  the  archbishops,  IhsIk^ 
abbots,  carls  and  greater  barons  were  to  be  summoned  pet^ 
■onally  by  the  lung's  letters,  and  tenants  In  chief  by  a  general 
writ  through  the  ahcriS.  The  summons  was  required  to 
apfwint  a  certain  place,  to  give  40  days'  notice  at  least,  and 
to  state  the  cause  of  meeting.  At  length  we  seem  to  reach 
some  approach  to  modem  usage. 

Cromtk  of  ikt  Comtiuiu. — ^The  improved  administration  of 
successive  kinp  had  tended  to  enlarge  the  powers  at  the 
Crown.  But  one  hundred  and  fifty  yeara  bad  now  pamed  dnca 
the  Cooquest,  and  great  advances  had  been  made  In  the  con* 
ditioo  of  the  people,  and  more  partlculariy  in  the  population, 
wealth  and  self-govenuncnt  of  towns.  Many  bad  obtained 
royal  charters,  elected  their  own  magistrates,  and  enjoyed 
various  commercial  privileges.  They  were  already  a  power 
in  the  state,  which  was  soon  to  be  more  distinctly  recognised. 

The  charter  of  King  John  was  again  promulgated  luidn 
Henry  lU.,  for  the  soke  of  a  subsidy;  and  henceforth  the  Com- 
mons learned  to  inrist  upon  the  redress  of  grievances  in  return 
for  a  grant  of  money.  This  reign  was  memorable  in  the  history 
of  parliament.)  Agaht  the  king  was  hi  conflict  with  his  baroni^ 
who  rebelled  against  hia  grata  mlsgovemment  of  the  mlm. 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  was  a  patriot  in  advance 
of  his  age  and  fought  for  the  English  people  as  well  as  for  his 
own  order.  The  barons,  indeed,  were  doubtful  allies  of  the 
poputu  cause,  and  leaned  to  the  king  rather  than  to  Smoo. 
But  the  towns,  the  clergy,  the  universities  and  large  bodies  of 
the  commonalty  rallied  round  him,  and  he  overthrew  the  king 
and  his  followers  at  Lcwcs.  He  was  now  master  of  the  realm, 
and  proclaimed  a  new  constitution.  Kings  hod  made  promises, 
and  granted  illusory  charters;  but  the  rebel  earl  called  an  English 
pariiament  (1365)  Into  being.  Churchmen  were  on  bit  side, 
and  a  few  barons;  but  his  main  reliance  was  upon  the  Commons. 
He  sunmioned  to  a  national  council,  or  parliament,  bishops, 
abbots,  earls  and  barons,  together  with  two  knights  from  every 
shire  and  two  burgesses  from  every  borough.  Knights  had 
indeed  been  summoned  to  former  councils;  but  never  until  oow 
had  delegates  from  the  towns  been  hivlted  to  sit  with  Uihops, 
barons  and  km'ghts  of  the  shire. 

In  the  rugn  of  Edward  I.  parliament  assumed  substantially 
its  present  form  ol  khig,  lords  and  commons.  The  irregular  and 
unauthorized  icheme  at  Smon  de  Montfort  was  folly  adopted; 
and  in  ts9S     king  summoned  to  a  parilainrn't  two  kn^ts  from 

*  Ip  t>54  we  have  a  disrinct  case  ef  two  knights  summoned  from 
each  Mn  by  royal  writ.  A  war  waa  going  00  la  Cascony,  and 
the  tint  wanted  money.  He  called  the  barons  and  asked  ■  they 
woidd  provide  the  neecMry  funds.  The  favons  said  that  d»- 
fotninatdy  the  minor  gentry  wen  exccedbi|;|y  unwilling  to  con- 
tribute, and  the  king  sent  to  ask  that  two  hm^U  from  csch  riim 
might  be  sent  up  to  consult  with  him.  In  the  mult,  tbc  Comnons 
refused  to  grsnt  a  tulNidy.  and  the  Um  had  to  fall  back  on  tha 
Church ;  but  though  the  summoning  of  the  knights  of  the  ibire  waa 
in  form  a  unall  change  from  (he  previous  practice  of  sending  noo 
one  down  to  the  <N>iiniin  to  put  prcsiure  on  them,  the  umwation 
is  important  a<  the  firat  occaiion  on  wldch  their  icpiwentativei 
met  in  a  central  aswmbly.— IH.  Cr.) 
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every  abht  dmutn  by  tht  bathMtn  at  the  shire  court,  and  two 
teifCMCt  from  every  dty,  botough  Icadins  town.'  The 
rebel  earl  had'cnkised  the  buis  of  the  national  cooncil;  ud, 
to  secure  popular  support,  the  politic  king  accepted  it  as  a 
coaveoient  inttnuncDt  of  tazatioo.  The  knights  and  freeholders 
had  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth  i  and  the  towns,  continually 
advanciog  in  population,-  trade  and  commerce,  had  become 
valuable  contributors  to  the  revenue  of  the  state.  The  gnat 
of  subsidies  to  the  Crown,  by  the  assembled  bafonag  and 
representatives  of  the  shires  aod  towns,  was  a  1^  and 
comprehensive  impost  upon  the  entire  realm. 

Saetaon  of  Ike  CUrgy. — It  formed  part  of  Edward's  policy 
to  embrace  (he  clergy  in  his  Bcbemc  for  the  reprtMntalion  of 
all  orders  and  classes  of  his  subjects.  Utey  were  summoned 
to  attend  the  padiament  of  1395  and  succeeding  parliaments 
of  fab  reign,  and  their  form  of  summons  has  been  cootinned  until 
the  present  timci  but  the  dcrsy  nsolntely  held  aloof  from  the 
natiMal  council,  and  insisted  upon  voting  their  subsidies  in 
their  own  convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York.  The  bishops 
retained  their  high  place  among  the  earis  and  barons,  but 
the  clergy  sacrifiocd  to  ecclesiastical  jealmisies  the  privilege  of 
sharing  in  the  political  oonncils  of  the  state.  As  yet,  indeed, 
this  privilege  seemed  little  more  than  the  votine  of  subsidies, 
but  it  waa'soou  to  embrace  the  redress  of  grievances  and  the 
framing  of  laws  for  the  general  wdfare  of  the  realm.  This 
great  power  they  forfeited;  and  who  shall  say  how  it  might  have 
been  wielded,  in  the  inieresU  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  l^slation 
of  their  country?  They  could  not  have  withstood  the  Refoma- 
tton;  they  wouM  have  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  power  of  the 
Crown  and  tht  heated  resolutioo  of  the  laity;  but  they  mi^t 
have  Mvcd  a  large  share  of  the  endowments  of  the  Church,  and 
perhaps  have  modified  the  doctrines  and  formnlsries  of  the 
Kfonned  establishment. 

RducUtKt  0}  tkt  Commmt  to  AUend. — Meanwhile  the  Com- 
mons, unconscious  of  their  future  power,  took  their  humble 
place  fn  the  great  coondl  of  the  realm.  The  knigbta  of  the 
shire,  as  leaser  banns,  or  landownen  ^  food  locial  •UsdiBg, 
could  sit  beside  the  magnates  of  the  land  witbont  constraint; 
but  modest  trsdcrs  from  the  towns  were  overawed  by  the  power 
snd  dignity  of  their  new  associates.  Tbey  knew  that  they  were 
summoned  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  taxing  of  themselves 
and  their  fellow  townsmen;  their  attendance  was  irksome;  it 
{ntermpted  their  own  bu^ness;  and  their  journeys  exposed  them 
to  many  hardships  and  dangers.  It  is  not  ntr[»ising  that  they 
should  have  shrunk  from  the  cxerdse  of  so  doubtful  a  prrvilegc. 
Considerable  numbers  absented  themselves  from  a  thankless 
service:  and  their  constituents,  far  from  exacting  the  attendance 
of  their  members,  as  in  modem  times,  begrudged  the  sorry 
Stipend  of  is.  a  day,  paid  to  their  representatives  while  on  duty, 
and  strove  to  evade  the  burden  Imposed  upon  ihcm  by  tbe 
Crown.  Some  even  purchased  charters,  withdrawing  franchises 
which  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  value.  Nor,  in  truth,  did  the 
lepresentation  of  towns  at  this  period  afford  much  protection 
to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people.  Towns  were  enfran- 
chised at  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  Crown  and  tbe  sheriffs;  they 
could  be  excluded  at  [Jcasure;  and  the  least  abow  of  indepen- 
dence would  be  followed  by  the  omission  of  another  writ  of 

'  It  now  appeals  that  sulMantially  this  was  effected  as  early  as 
1175.  The  iransitiott  period  between  Simon  de  Montfort's  porlia- 
mcnl  of  lafiji  and  tlie  "  modd  parliament "  of  IM5  was  long  a 
puide  to  hiirorical  studentf,  since,  except  for  two  provincial 
GotinciU  in  laSj,  no  tntce  was  found  in  tbe  records,  bctwcra  1265 
and  of  the  repmentaiioo — of  cities  or  boroughs,  or  of  roprc- 
seoiatinn  of  the  counties  between  1375  and  1390.  But  in  (910 
Mr  C.  Hilary  Jeakinfon  (see  En^iik  HuUrual  Rmn,  for  KpnX) 
foond  in  the  Itecord  Office  some  old  documents  which  proved  to 
be  fragment*  of  three  writs  and  of  returns  of  membera  for  tbe 
Easier  parlianwni  of  13?$.  Tbey  make  it  certain  that  knights  of 
tbe  shire  were  then  present,  and  that  bwieMcs  and  dtisnu  were 
summoned  (not  as  in  la&t  through  the  mayors,  but  as  since  1395 
throng  tbe  sheriffs}.  The  irapdrlanoe  oi  the  laoj  parliameM 
thus  appears  to  be  smaller  in  EngUsh  constitutioaal  hirtory,  the 
fan  refomu  s^pearing  to  have  been  adopted  30  vcara  Mrlicr. 
It  is  noeeworthy,  however,  thai  in  the  writs  of  1375  the  tntfiwctiea 
to  Uw  ■taoiff  is  -^vc^  fadsi,"  not  "  ^  faciaa.''— {H.  OkJ 


■unmont.  B«tibe|u1kcirl»of  tcpRttMadoad.aJ.OMcMaft- 
lisbed,  was  to  be  developed  with  the  ctpansioo  of  aodeiy;  aad 
tbe  despised  burgesMS  of  Edward  L,  not  havinf  aeccded,  like 
the  clergy,  were  desUned  to  become  a  potential  dasa  in  tke 
parliameots  of  £i%lan(L 

SitHmt  (/  FaHumoMt  al  fTetfRsAufer.— Anolber  ewiUHullwai 
change  during  ttda  reign  was  the  aommoBing  ct  parliament  to 
Westminster  instead  t4  to  various  town  la  dUmnt  pans  «l 
the  country.  Thb  custom  invested  parWamcm  with  thcrbar- 
acter  of  a  settled  Institution,  and  ooastiiuted  it  a  hlg^i  comt  for 
the  bearing  of  petittons  ami  tlie  ledieas  of  pievancea.  The 
growtb  of  Its  Judicatwe,  a|  a  court  of  appeal,  vaiaho  favoweJ 
by  tlie  liiity  of  hs  [dace  of  mcetins. 

Avlbrily  ^  Parflcme^  ncopnui  fty  Great  was  tlw 

power  of  the  Crown,  and  the  king  himself  was  bold  aod  statesnas- 
like;  but  the  union  of  classes  against  him  proved  too  stroos  (or 
prerogative.  In  1397,  having  outraged  tbe  Chtucli,  the  bams, 
and  the  Commons,  by  illegal  exactions,  be  was  fbned  to  coo&ma 
(he  Creat  Charter  and  the  Charter  o(  Forests,  with  fiirl^er 
secitriiies  against  the  taxation  of  the  people  without  their  consent 
and.  In  return,  obtained  timdy  sul»idies  from  tbe  pariiamcaA. 
Henceforth  the  financial  necessities  of  a  necemiasi  of  ktnga 
ensured  the  frequent  assembling  of  parliaments.  Nor  vcre  they 
long  contented  with  (he  bumble  function  of  voting  subsidies, 
but  boldly  insisted  on  the  redress  of  grievances  aiM)  foitbcr 
securities  for  natiooal  Jibertica.  In  1333  it  was  declared  hf 
statute  15  Edw.  II.  that  "  tbe  matters  to  be  estaUtdied  fine 
the  estate  of  the  king  and  of  his  heirs,  and  for  tbe  estate  «l 
[he  realm  and  of  the  people,  should  be  treated,  accorded,  and 
estabtbhed  in  parltamcnt,  by  tbe  king,  and  by  the  asaent  of  tbe 
prelates,  carls  and  barons,  and  the  commonalty  of  tbe  realm, 
accordhig  as  had  been  before  accustomed."  Tbe  coostitutioul 
powers  of  parliament  as  a  legislature  were  here  amply  recocnianl 
— not  by  royal  charter,  or  by  (he  occasional  exercise  of  prcroca- 
tive,  but  by  an  authoritative  statute.  And  these  powers  wne 
BOOB  to  be  exercised  in  a  striking  form.  Already  parCamcxn 
had  cstaUiihed  the  principle  tbtt  the  ledren  of  gtievaaoes 
should  have  precedence  tS  tbe  gtaat  of  aubtidies;  It  bad  maia- 
tained  the  right  of  approving  cooncSlots  d  the  Crowa,  aad 
punishing  them  for  the  abuse  of  (bcir  powers;  aitd  ia  tjs?  the 
king  himself  was  finally  deposed,  and  Ox  socccssioo  of  hit  so*. 
Edward  HI.,  declared  by  parliamenL 

Union  of  Kmglos  ef  Ike  Skin  and  £ar(eim.— At  tldi  pciU 
the  Gonatitution  of  patfament  was  also  aeulfait  down  to  lis  later 
and  permanent  ihive.  Hitbetto  tbe  different  orders  or  (Hiiii 
had  ddibcrated  separately,  and  agreed  upoo  tbdr  sevcfal 
grants  to  tbe  Crown.  Tbe  knights  of  the  shire  wen  natnaffy 
drawn,  by  social  ties  aad  clam  interests,  into  sDiaace  math  tbe 
baroMi  bat  at  la«th  thqr  {otaed  tfae  ritimaa  aad  biugtMU. 
and  tn  tbe  lint  parfiameat  of  Edward  UI.  .Ihcgr  arc  taumi 
titling  together  as  **the  Commons." 

This  may  be  taken  as  the  turning  pc^nt  in  the  r^^i^l  bedory 
of  England.  If  aR  tbe  landowners  of  the  country  bad  becoma 
united  as  an  order  of  nobles,  they  might  have  proved  too  suwg 
for  the  developmerrt  of  national  liberties,  lAile  tbe  unkm  of  tbe 
country  gentlemen  with  the  burgesses  formed  an  estate  of  tbe 
realm  which  was  destined  to  prevail  over  all  other  powesL 
The  withdrawal  of  (he  clergy,  who  wouM  probably  have  bees 
led  by  the  bishops  to  take  part  with  thematlves  sad  the  bara^ 
further  strengthened  the  united  Coramoaa. 

Incrtatint  Injtutnce  of  PartiametU. — The  tttgn  of  Edward  ITL 
witnessed  further  advances  in  the  authority  of  parliament,  sad 
changes  in  its  constitution.  Tbe  king,  being  in  continual  need 
of  subsidies,  was  forced  to  summon  parliament  every  year,  and 
ia  order  to  encourage  its  liberality  he  Irequeatly  lainhi  Its 
advice  upon  the  most  important  Issaca  of  peace  or  arar,  aad 
readily  entertained  the  petitiotis  of  (he  Commons  prqrfaic  kg 
the  redress  of  grievances.  During  this  reign  also,  tlie  adricr 
and  consent  of  the  Commons,  as  well  as  of  tbe  Lords  Sfuritoal  aad 
temporal,  waa  icsulariy  recorded  in  tbe  "■"■ng  pan  of  esoy 
tiattrtf 
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S^fmaliM  if  Hi*  Tm  Hmmc.— Bvt  ■  more  importtat  event 
is  to  be  iwigneri  to  thii  rd(R,—tlw  (oraial  KpanUkn  of  puUt- 
■ncnt  inia  un  two  houses  of  Lvfds  and  Commons.  There  is 
no  evidence— nor  is  it  probable — tb«l  the  iMetent  estates  ever 
voted  together  as  a  single  assembly.  It  appears  iioni  the  loUs 
of  parliunrat  that  in  the  early  part  of  this  idgn,  the  causes  of 
summom  havim  been  declared  to  the  assembled  plates,  the 
Uu«e  estates  delibeiMed  aefnntdjr>  but  aftermcds.  Mivmd 
a.  collective  answer  to  the  kJnfr  While  their  delibet^tjons  were 
short  they  could  be  conducted  tptrt,  io  the  tame  chaaib^; 
but,  in  course  of  time,  it  «as  fo«iad  fioavenicnt  foe  tbt  CoauMMV 
to  have  a  chamber  of  their  own,  and  they  adjourood  their 
MtUriBS  to  the  chapter-houac  of  the  abbot  of  WcMnfnter. 
«bee«  they  continued  to  be  held  sfto'  the  more  foqnal  a«d 
pecmanent  aqtatation  bad  taken  place.  The  dM«  of  tU*  «wmt 
i*  SMerally  oasisMd  to  the  ijtb  Edwatd  UI. 

T/m  Cmmmu  «  Ptiilieiun^Pmdiumt  had  ao«  awnned 
ita  promt  ouward  form.  But  it  was  fat  Emn  caioyiof  Uie 
Mitbofity  which  it  acquired  in  later  times.  The  Crawn  was  siiU 
paiamount;  tbe  small  body  o(  eails  and  baron*— not  eacccdiBg 
w«e  oosoected  with  the  royal  family,  or  in  the  service  of 
tbe  kiag.  or  uoder  his  iaflueiice;  the  prelates,  oace  distingiiiiied 
l^y  their  independence,  were  now  seekers  of  lOyal  fava«rt  and 
the  Comraoos,  thot^  often  aUe  to  eatort  flowsessiora  in  return 
for  tbeir  contributions  to  the  royal  eichequer,  as  yet  held  an 
ilkferiot  posttioa  aswnc  the-  catatcs  of  tbo  lfl»Un.  Instead  of 
CDjvyins  an  equal  ibart  ia  tht  fmniat  of  I^ws,  tb^  appeared 
before  the  king  in  the  humble  guise  of  petitioncn.  Tlieir 
petitions,  together  with  the  king's  answers,  were  recorded  ia  the 
roUa  of  parliaroeBti  but  it  was  not  until  tbe  parliament  had 
been  discharged  Ikho  attendance  that  sututes  woe  fnmied  hy 
tbe  judges  and  entered  on  the  statute  rolls.  Under  socb  coc 
ditions  Ictftbtkm  was,  in  tnitb,  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
raiber  tinn  of  pailianent.  Enactments  wtn  often  found  in 
tlte  stalutfs  at  variance  with  the  petition*  and  royat.answer% 
and  neilbcr  prayed  for  by  tbe  Conuaons  not  assented  tO'by  the 
LeidB.  InvaintbeCoommapioLeatedagtlnAwinycaBabuM 
of  royal  authorily;  but  the  same  practice  was  continued  dnrinc 
this  and  succeeding  reigns.  Heniy  V.,  in  the  second  ye&r  of  his 
rcigB,  promised  "  that  nothing  should  beertacted  lo  the  petitions 
<rf  the  Commons,  contrary  to  their  ading^  whereby  they  should  be 
boiud  without  their  assent;"  but,  an  long  aa  the  old  method 
aV  fnuaing  laws  was  aAiered  to,  there  oBuU  be  no  sectaity  aciiait 
abuse;  and  it  was  nut  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  that  the  intro- 
ductioa  of  the  more  regular  system  of  Icgialatlns  by  bill  and 
statute  ensured  the  thorough  agronoKit  of  alt  tha  csutea  in  th« 
KVeral  provtsiona  of  every  statute 

IncniaiHi  BMnat  of  lAe  CMSsmif .— Tie  Conunena,  benrever, 
notwithstanding  these  and  other  discouragements,  were  con- 
stantly  growing  bolder  ia  the  ossertioQ  of  their  rights.  They 
now  ventured  to  brave  the  displeasure  of  tbe  kiag,  without 
acaking  M  dicker  themselves  behind  powerful  barony  upon 
whose  forwardness  btthe  national  cause  they  cook!  tel  reckon. 
Notably  in  1376  tbdr  stout  Speaker,  Peter  de  la  Maie,  inveighed, 
ia  their  name,  against  the  gross  mismanageBicnt  o£  the  war, 
impeached  mtnistos  of  the  realm,  conylaincd  of  tbe  heavy 
burdens  under  iriiidi  the  pet^  auSoed,  and  eves  demanded 
that  a  truaaeconnt  should  be  tendered  of  the  public  expenditure. 
The  brave  Speaker  was  cast  into  ptiMtn,  and  a  new  poriiament 
was  inmmooed  which  speedily  reversed  the  resolutions  of  the 
hst.  But  the  death  oi  the  khig  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
Another  parlianwt  was  called,  when  it  was  fonod  that  the 
4ririt  of  the  ComvKHU  was  not  subdaed.  Peter  de  la  Mare  was 
ickued  from  prison,  aad  agdn  elected  to  tbe  chair.  The 
detnands  erf  the  former  parliament  were  reiterated  with  greater 
boldncsa  and  persstcnce,  the  evil  councillors  (rf  the  late  reign 
were  driven  out,  aad  it  was  conceded  that  the  principal  officers 
vi  state  should  be  appointed  and  removed,  during  the  minority 
of  Richard  II.,  upon  Ibe  advice  of  the  lords.  The  Commons  abo 
ioiitted  up(»i  the  annual  auembling  of  parliament  under  the 
Stringent  provisions  of  a  binding  law.  They  claimed  ibe  ri^t, 
not  oaty  of  voting  HibwUes,  but  of  appropriating  them,  and  of 
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caaminiag  public  accoiinta.  They  inquired  into  public  altuses, 
and  impeadied  Buntateta  of  tbe  Cmwn.  Even  the  king  liiiucU 
was  dowsed  by  the  parliament.  Thus  daring  ihb  rtign  all 
the  great  powers  of  partiameat  were  asserted  and  exercised. 
The  foreign  wars  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  by  continuing 
the,  financial  necestitics  of  the  Crown,  maintained  for  %  while 
tbo  powcn  whidt  paiUaDMnt  had  acqutrcd  kig  tbo  itnia^  «l 
centuries. 

RMapM  tf  PaiKamDitary  /ajdwacc;— But  a  period  o(  dvil 
wan  and  disputed  successions  was  now  at  hand,  which  checked 
the  furtha  development  of  parliamentary  Hbertlca.  Tbe 
effeaive  power  of  a  p(£tical  inatilucion  is  detennined,  not  \if 
■saertions  of  anthonty,  nor  even  by  its  legal  recognition,  but 
by  tbe  otetnal  forces  by  which  it  is  supported,  controlled  or 
overborne.  With  the  dose  of  the  Wars  ot  the  Koses  the  Kfe  of 
parliament  seems  to  have  wdl-nigh  expired. 

To  tUs  anstiUitlonal  Mlapae  variooi  caUMS  ooatcibated  at 
the  same  period.  Tbe  Cntwa  bad  reeovefed  Its  abxdnte  suptfr 
mocy.  The  powerful  baronage  had  been  dedmated  on  the 
battlefield  and  the  sCaSoldiand  vastesUtes  had  been  confiscated 
to  Ibe  Crown.  Kiagt  had  im  longer  any  dread  of  theit  prowess 
as  defenders  of  thdr  own  onkr  or  party,  or  as  leadm  of  tbe 
people.  The  royal  treasury  bad  been  enridied  by  their  min; 
while  the  dose  of  a  long  succession  of  wars  with  France  and 
Scotland  relieved  U  of  that  continual  drain  which  bad  reduced 
the  Crown  to  an  unwelcome  dependence  upon  paiiiuneot.  Not 
only  were  (he  fortunes  <rf  the  baronage  laid  loir,  but  feudiSsn 
was  also  dying  out  in  England  as  00  the  continent.  It  was  so 
longer  a  force  which  could  contrtd  the  Crowa;  and  it  was  being 
further  weakened  by  changes  in  the  art  of  war.  The  mailed 
horseman,  tbe  battle-axe  and  cross-bow  of  the  burgher  and 
yeoman,  oouM  not  cope  with  tbe  cannon  aad  arquebu  of  the 
royal  army. 

In  earlier  times  the  Church  had  often  stood  forth  against 
the  domination  of  kings,  but  now  it  was  in  pasnve  submistion 
to  the  Throne.  The  prelates  were  attracted  to  the  court,  and 
sought  tha  hi|j|int  offices  of  itaioi  the  iaferiw  dergy  bad  h»g 
been  losing  their  Influence  over  the  Uty  hy  tbor  ipioranco  and 
want  of  moral  elevation  at  a  period  of  increasing  enlightenment; 
while  the  Church  at  large  was  weakened  by  schisms  and  a  wider 
freedom  of  thought.  Hence  tbe  Church,  Uke  the  baronage,  had 
ceaaed  to  be  a  check  upon  tbe  Crown. 

Meanwhile  i^l  had  become  of  the  ever-growing  power  of 
the  Commons?  It  b  true  they  had  lost  their  stalwart  leaders, 
the  armed  barons  and  outspoken  prelates,  but  they  had  them- 
selves  advanced  in  numbers,  ridies  aad  cnU^tenment;  they  had 
oveinmd  the  land  as  knights  and  frednlders,  or  dwdt  In 
populous  towns  enridied  by  merchandise.  Why  could  they 
not  find  leaders  of  their  own?  Because  they  had  lost  the  liberal 
franchises  of  an  early  age.  All  freefa(4dcn,  or  suitors  present 
at  the  county  onirt,  were  formerly  entitled  to  vote  for  a  knigbt 
of  the  shire;  but  In  tbe  d^th  year  of  Henry  VI.  (1430)  on  act 
was  passed  (c  37)  by  which  this  ri^t  was  confined  to  40S> 
freeholders,  resident  in  the  county.  Large  numbers  of  decton 
were  thus  disfranchised.  In  the  view  of  parliament  they  were 
"  of  no  value,"  and  complatnts  bod  been  made  that  tbqr  were 
under  the  influence  of  tbe  nobles  and  greater  tasdowners;  but 
a  pQpulu  dement  bad  been  withdrawn  from  the  county  rque- 
scoiation,  and  the  restricted  franchise  cannot  have  impaired 
the  influence  of  the  nobles. 

As  for  the  diies  and  boroughs,  they  bad  virtually  renounced 
tbwr  electoral  privileges  As  we  have  seen,  they  had  never 
valued  them  very  highly;  and  now  by  r«qral  charters,  or  by  tbe 
usurpation  of  stnat!  self-elected  bodies  of  burgesses,  the  cboicfl 
of  membeis  bad  fallen  into  the  bonds  of  town  councils  and 
neighbouring  landowners.  The  anomalous  system  of  dose  and 
nomination  boroughs,  which  hod  arisen  tbiu  early  In  English 
histtffy,  was  suffered  to  contmue  without  a  dieck  for  fqui 
centuries,  as  a  notorious  blot  upon  a  free  constitution. 

All  these  changes  exalted  the  prerogativcsof  the  Ciown.  Amid 
the  clash  of  arms  and  tbe  strife  of  hostile  parties  the  voice  of 
parUanwnt  bad  been  stifled;  and,  when  peace  was  mtetad.  a 
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powcrftd  ktng  could  dispense  with  an  t^tinbly  which  might 
prove  troublesome,  and  from  whom  he  nrdy  needed  bdp. 
Hence  for  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  to  that  of  Elitabelh,  the  free  pa^amenU  of  England 
were  in  abeyance.  Tbe  iiutitution  retained  iu  fonn  and  con- 
stituent parts;  its  rights  and  privileges  were  tbeoretkany 
recognised,  but  its  freedom  and  national  chanctcr  vere  little 
n)ore  than  shadows. 

Tie  Tire*  EnaUi  of  0"  JEmIm.— Thh  cheek  la  iha  fortunn  ol 
parliatnent  afford*  a  fitting  ocrariow  for  cwJang  ths  composition 
of  each  o(  the  three  estate*  of  the  realm. 

Lords  Spinluat  amd  Temporal,— tho  aichbisbops  and  Inihopt 
had  held  an  eminent  postkm  in  the  council*  of  Saxoa  and  Norman 
king*,  and  many  priors  and  Abbots  wire  from  liinrM  tine  mo- 
ciMcd  with  them  as  lords  ipi ritual,  uatil  the  lupprssMoo  of 
thp  momsterica  by  ,Heary  VllL  They  genmlly  ootQumberod 
tKeir  brethren,  the  temporal  peers,  who  sat  with  them  in  the  saoie 
assembly.  _ 

Tlie  lords  temporal  comprised  several  diEnitles.  Of  these  tbe 
baron,  thmigh  now  the  lowest  in  rank,  was  the  moat  aacient.  The 
title  was  familiar  in  Saxon  times,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  that  it  was  invested  with  a  distinct  [uiiitil 
dignity,  N«t  in  anitquity  was  the  earl,  whose  official  title  vtm 
known  to  Danes  and  Saxons,  and  who  afior  ihc  Conquest  obtained 
a  dignity  equivalent  to  that  of  count  in  (on-ign  st.ili-i.  The  liiKhest 
dignity,  that  of  duke,  was  not  created  un til  lidwartl  Til.  coulorred 
it  upon  his  son,  E<l«.;itil  rht-  Itbck  Prince.  The  rank  rii.ii'i  .ew 
wai  first  crpatofl  |iy  I'iil'.inl  II,,  with  (ircccdonti.-  '  le. 

It  was  In  the  r<  r>;ii        H,-i.ry  VI.  tlun  (he  rank  o(  ■  '  rai 

created,  to  lie  pl.ited  Uhm-  ci  (ho  rarl  and  (he  b.iron.  \ifr,  i.fae 
pcvTai^e  cori^iitod  of  the  luo  dii;iii!iei  oi  duke,  niarquuM,  catL 
viicrjimt  and  liaron.  During  the  15th  century  the  numbtr  01 
tcm[joral  jxx'fs  summoned  to  parli.inient  r.irely  exceeded  fifty,  and 
no  more  lhan  t*cnty-niiie  r.TeivciJ  writs  of  summons  li>  the  lint 
parliament  of  Henry  Vll.  There  were  only  fifiy-nine  at  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  the  accession  of  William  III.  this  number 
had, been  increued  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Hf*  Ame».— Hw  several  orders  of  the  penaee  are  alike  dis- 
tiivuished  1^  the  hereditary  character  of  tneir  dignities.  Some 
lifcjpiiWBMi  toctoed.  were  created  between  the  icigns  ol  lUdiard  II. 
awd  jjapiy  Vi-jnd  several  ladies  had  received  Ufepetncta  t>eiw<eB 
tbe  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  Ccorne  II.  The  highest  authorities 
had  also  held  that  the  creation  of  life  peerages  was  within  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown.  But  four  hundred  yesis  had  elapsed 
■ince  the  creation  of  a  life  peer,  entitled  lo  lit  In  parliBnient,  when 
pueen  Victoria  was  advisetf  to  create  Sir  James  Parke,  an  eminent 
judee,  a  baron  for  life,  under  the  title  of  Lord  VVensk:;^daIc.  The 
object  of  this  deviation  from  ihc  accustomed  practice  was  to 
strengthen  the  judicature  of  the  House  of  Lords,  without  unduly 
enlarging  the  numbers  of  the  peerage.  But  the  Lords  at  once  took 
exception  to  this  act  of  the  Crown,  and,  holding  that  a  prerogative 
ao  long  disused  could  not  be  revived,  in  derogation  of  the  hcrcoilary 
charaeler  of  rhc  peerage,  resolved  that  Loiil  Wcnsteydalc  was  not 
entitled  l>y  his  lellcra  patent  and  writ  of  summons  to  Mt  and  v»te 
in  parliament.  His  lordship  accordingly  received  a  new  patent, 
and  took  his  se.n  as  an  hereditary  peer.  Biil  the  ni-cessiiy  of 
some  such  expedient  for  improving  liie  appellate  jutiiiliclion  of 
the  House  of  Lonh  coulJ  not  bi;  contested;  and  in  1876  three  loMs 
of  appeal  in  ordinary  were  constituted  by  statute,  enjoyiilg  the 
rank  of  baton  for  life,  and  the  right  of  silting  and  voting  in  the 
House  of  Loctis  m  long  as  they  continue  in  office. 

tlu  CoinMont. — The  Commons  formed  a  more  nnmerotu  body. 
In  the  rngn  of  Edward  I.  there  were  about  175  members,  in  that 
of  Edward  III.  sjo.  and  in  that  of  Henry  Vf.  mo.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  Vlll.  parliamnK  added  17  members  for  Wales  and  four 
for  tbe  county  and  city  of  Chester,  and  in  the  nign  of . Charies  II. 
4.  foe  the  county  and  dty  of  Durham.  Between  the  leigns  of 
Rm^  Vin.  and  Cbufaril.  i»>  madMn  «M  aM  fedcTcd  by 
royal  charter. 

>  PviiamtiU  mnOtr  Henry  VIII.— To  resume  tbe  history  of 
parliBnient  at  a  later  period,  let  tis  glance  at  the  reign  of 
Henry  VUL  Never  had  the  power  of  the  Crown  been  greater 
than  when  tUs  king  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  never  had  a 
more  imperious  will  been  displayed  by  any  king  of  En^ad. 
Parlismcnt  was  at  his  feet  to  do  bb  bidding,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion enoncously  increased  his  power.  He  bad  become  a  pope 
to  the  bishops;  the  old  nobles  who  had  resisted  bis  will  had 
perished  in  the  field  or  on  the  KaBbld;  the  new  BoUes  were  his 
creatam;utdbebw)tbeTOt«nltk<rftbeChuidlah£i  hands 
u  largcseea  to  his  adherents.  Sucb  was  tbe  dependence  of 
parliament  upon  the  Crown  audits  adviscrsdurtagtbcRefonna- 
tkm  period  iWt  in  less  than  thirty  years  four  vital  changes 

 — "ed  in  tbe  national  faith.    Each  of  the  successive 

-aui  a  new  tdigion. 


Queen  Elisahelk  and  her  ParHamentt.-'VIVh  the  iHgn  i( 
Elizabeth  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  parUmment.  Ska 
had  received  tbe  royal  prerogatives  unimpaired,  and  bet  btad  was 
strong  enough  to  wield  them.  But  in  the  king  interval  snoe 
Edward  IV.  the  entire  framework  of  En^lsfa  society  had  been 
changed;  it  was  a  new  England  that  tbe  queen  was  cafled  ofmi 
togovem.  The  coarse  barons  of  feudal  timet  bad  been  succeeded 
by  English  country  gentlemen,  beyond  tbe  influcDCC  of  the 
court,  and  identified  with  all  the  interesu  and  sympathies  «f 
their  cotmtry  neighbours.  From  this  clan  were  dwaen  Beariy 
all  the  knights  of  the  shire,  and  a  eondderaUe  pR^wction  of  the 
membets  for  cities  and  boroughs.  They  were  gcnerallr  dia- 
tinguidted  by  a  manly  independence,  and  were  prepared  ta 
uphold  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parllaraent  and  the  intcrcMa 
iA  their  constituents.  A  change  no  less  remarkaUe  bad  ocmred 
ia  other  cUsses  of  society.  Tbe  oonnlry  waa  peopled  «ilb 
yeomen  and  farmers,  far  superior  to  the  cultivators  of  the  sod 
in  feudal  times;  and  the  towns  and  setqwrts  had  gravn  tato 
important  centres  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  Advances 
not  less  striking  bad  been  made  in  the  enlightenment  and  cultata 
of  society.  But,  above  aU,  recent  rri^giotiB  revotatiaaa  hid 
awakened  a  8|Mt  nf  thou^andhiquliyfaiy  nsmcuB  "•*^~H 
to  question*  ol  foith.  Tbe  Puritans,  hostile  to  the  CtaaA, 
and  Jealous  of  every  semblance  of  CatboKc  revival,  were 
embittered  against  the  state,  which  was  Identified,  la  their  ayes, 
with  many  ecderiastica]  cticmnities;  tad  stubborn  teaipcr  «u 
destined  to  become  a  strong  motive  force  In  iiHiiihf  tho 
authority  of  parliament. 

The  parliaments  of  Elisabeth,  though  rarely  sumaaooed, 
diqilayed  an  unaccustomed  q>irit.  Tbeydisctissedtbc  sacoesasoa 
to  tbe  Crown,  tbe  marriage  of  the  queen,  and  ecdesisattcal 
abuses;  they  iqihfeU  tlw  privilcgen  of  the  Conynoas  nad  Adr 
right  to  advise  the  Crown  upon  aU  tnattets  of  sut*;  and  they 
condemned  the  grant  of  monopolies.  The  bold  wonb  of  the 
Wcntwortbs  and  Yelveitons  were  such  as  had  not  bees  hcaid 
before  in  pariiament.  Tbe  oonOicU  betweca  Ellaabeth  aad 
the  Commoni  marked  the  revival  of  tbe  iadqieadeacc  of  iiailli 
meat,  and  forediadowed  graver  tiouUes  at  do  distant  pofad. 

CenfiieU  of  Jamot  I.  viik  Ae  Cowamu.— James  1..  with 
sbort-sigfatcd  pedantry,  provoked  a  succession  of  coadUcu  with 
the  Comiaons,  la  wUch  i^Hises  of  picrogttive  wen  atoady 
resisted  aad  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parMimcBt  icaalaMy 
asserted.  The"  remottsttanee  "of  1610 and  tbe"  ptnteKattan  " 
of  1031  would  have  taught  a  politic  ruler  that  the 
could  no  longer  be  trifled  with;  but  those  icBoaa  wen  loat  1 
Jamea  aad  upon  his  ili-4ated  son. 

CkarUt  I.  and  Ike  CommonweaUkr—Hm  moneiMow  stiuulu 
betweea  Charles  I.  aad  his  parijaiaenls  caaaot  ha  folhnrcd  tm 
this  place.  The  earlier  patliameaii  of  this  reign  falrfy  rrpe*- 
sented  the  earnest  and  tempeiate  judgment  of  the  covdry. 
They  were  deUrmined  to  obtain  the  redress  of  KiieraBces  aid 
to  restrain  tmdue  ptcragatlves;  but  there  wai  do  taiat  el 
loyalty  to  the  Crown;  there  wen  no  dreams  of  revolutioa.  Bat 
the  contest  at  length  became  embittered,  tmtit  there  was  no  iimi 
bat  the  aibitrament  of  the  sword.  Tbe  period  of  tbe  Cicat 
RebdUoa  aiid  tbe  Coauaonsrealtb  proved  tbe  supreme  power 
of  the  Commons,  when  supported  hy  popular  foices.  Evay- 
thing  gave  way  befon  them.  They  raised  victotioaa  araixi 
in  the  field,  they  overthrew  the  Church  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  they  brought  tbe  king  himself  to  the  scafiold.  It  alao 
disfriaycd  tbe  impotence  of  a  parliaaKat  wfakfa  has  leet  ^ 
confitece  M  the  ooBBtiy,  or  Is  ovetfaonM  fay  mIn,  by  SB  anqr, 
or  by  the  strong  wBl  of  a  dictuor. 

Politieal  AgUaliom  ofikU  Ptied.—ll  b  to  thb  thne  of  iem 
political  passions  that  we  trace  tbe  orf^n  of  political  acUatloa 
as  aa  organized  method  of  lafittencing  the  ddiberatlesM  of 
parflamoit.  Tb*  lAole  cottntry  was  then  aronsed  by  paasiovate 
exborutkms  from  the  pulpit  and  In  tbe  press.  No  las  than 
thirty  theoaand  politktl  tracts  aad  newspapers  during  this 
period  have  been  preserved.  Petitions  lo  parliament  were 
multipBed  In  order  to  strengthen  the  bands  of  tht  popalar 
tsaders.  Oameioai  oieetiap  were  hdd  to  stlnnlata  or  ovuavc 
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parUuBent.  Smb  nwtbodiv  Mttraioad  aflet  (be  RestondM, 
luve  b«n  levived  in  Jucr  times,  and  bow  form  put  of  the 
acknowledged  system  of  periiaTnrntary  gawemmcat. 

ParHamaa  qfttr  tie  Stttoralion. — Oa  the  restontkm  of 
Charlea  II.  pailiameDt  was  at  once  restored  to  its  old  constiUi- 
tioB,  and  iu  nttinga  wcra  revived  as  if  they  had  aaffeied  no 
intcnuption.  No  Ontwazd  diaage  had  been  effected  by  the 
late  revolution;  bat  that  a  stronger  siurit  (rf  lubtance  to  dmses 
of  prerogative  had  been  aroused  was  soon  to  be  disdoKd  i> 
the  deposition  of  James  U.  and  "the  glorious  revolution" 
of  1688.  At  tUs  tin*  the  full  rights  of  parliament  were  ex- 
pliddy  declared,  and  securities  taken  tot  the  maintenance  of 
pubUc  liberties.  The  theory  of  a  GomtitutiraHU  nxnurcby  and  a 
free  perHamcflt  was  «atabiid>ed;  but  after  two  revolutions  it  b 
ctuiov*  to  ofaoerve  the  indirect  methods  by  «4uch  the  Comnons 
were  henceforth  kept  in  tobieclion  to  tbe  Crown  and  the  teiri- 
torial  aristoccacy.  Tbe  repreKatalion  had  long  become  an 
iUutfon.  The  knighu  of  the  sldift  wen  tbe  noddnees  of  BoUes 
and  great  iandowners;  the  boroogh  roenben  were  returned 
by  the  Crown,  by  noble  pamoB  or  doee  corpmtions;  even 
the  repmentation  of  dties,  with  greater  prcteosioos  to  Jade- 
pendence,  was  cntnilled  by  faribny.  Nor  were  nde»  conteat 
with  their  control  of  the  teprtteatation,  but,  after  tbe  Restora- 
tion, the  infamous  system  of  bribing  the  members  Uienuelves 
became  a  recognized  instrument  ^  administration.  The  country 
gentlemen  were  not  less  atuched  to  the  prindplea  of  rational 
Uberty  than  thdr  falhen,  and  would  have  misted  fuRher 
cncnttdmunta  of  prero^tves;  but  they  were  satisfied  nitb  the 
RevehitkiB  aeltlcinent  and  the  remedial  laws  ot  William  III., 
and  no  new  toue  had  yot  arisen  to  awaken  opposition.  Accord- 
ingly, they  ranged  ibtonaelve*  with  one  or  otba  of  tbe  political 
parties  into  which  partiatnent  was  now  bcglBans  to  be  divided, 
and  bore  their  part  in  the  bumc  measured  strffes  et  the  iSth 
centniy.  From  the  Revohillen  till  the  reign  of  George  IIL  the 
cfiecrive  power  of  the  sute  wa»  wielded  by  tbe  Crown,  the 
Chitich  and  tbe  territorial  aiistocncy;  but  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  since  the  stirring  events  of  the  t7lh  century  had 
greatly  increofed.  Both  parties  were  constrained  to  defer  to  it; 
ud,  notwithstanding  the  flagrant  defects  in  the  repmentation, 
parliament  generaily  liept  itself  in  accord  with  the  general 
Kntbneats  ol  the  country..  ' 

-  Uaun  of  £c0tfdKrf.— On  the  union  of  Scotland  in  1707 
inpMtant  change*  were  made  in  the  constitutioa  of.  parlia< 
aent.  The  House  of  Lords  was  reinforced  by  the  addition 
ol  iixuen  pceia,  rqircacnting  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  and 
dected  every  parliament;  and  the  Scottish  pe«s,  as  a  body, 
were  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  peerage,  except  the  right 
of  ntting  in  parliament  or  apon  the  trial  of  peers.  No  pre- 
rogative, however,  was  given  to  tbe  Crown  to  create  new 
peerages  after  tbe  union;  and,  while  titcy  are  distinguished 
by  their  antiquity,  ibeix  number  b  consequently  decrciaing. 
To  the  House  of  Commons  were  assigned  forty-Ave  member*, 
representing  the  shirea  tod  buighs  of  Scotland. 
'  Ptrliameta  mtdtr  (korge  ///.—Wiih  the  rdgn  of  GeM|e  III. 
there  opened  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  parUameni.  Agfta- 
tioa  m  its  various  forms,  an  active  and  aggressive  press,  public 
meetings  and  political  associations,  the  free  use  of  tbe  right  of 
petition,  and  a  turbulent  spirit  among  the  people  seriously 
changni  Ibe  reUtiena  of  parliaawnt  to  the  country.  And  the' 
publication  of  debatea,  whkh  was  fully  esuUidted  in  ijji, 
at  once  increased  the  direct  lesponsilrility  of  parliament  to  the 
pcofde,  and  uUnnately  brought  nbOMt  Other  resalts,  to  which 
we  tbiu  iHcscntly  advert. 

U)^  ef  intend.— In  Ihb  le^  Boother  traportant  change 
was  effected  In  the  constitution  of  pariiament.  Upon  tbe 
mdoB  with  Ireland,  m  tSoi,  four  trfeh  bishops  were  added  to 
tbe  lords  spiritual,  who  sat  by  rotation  of  sessions,  and  reprc' 
tented  Ihe  epbcopal  body  of  the  Church  of  IreUnd.  But  those 
bisliopa  were  deprived  irf  their  seats  la  parfianent  In  iUq,  on 
the  dbesUUbAment  of  tbe  Church  of  Iretand.  Twenty-eight 
tepreKntattve  pcets,  elected  for  Sfe  1^  the  peeragB  of  Inland, 
me  adndtied  to  tbe  Hnow  of  I^rds.  AN  tbe  IfM  paen  wai* 


also  entitled  to  tbe  prtvitege  of  peerage.  In  two  paitkulan 
the  Irish  peerage  was  treated  in  a  ditoent  maaaur  from  thk 
peerage  of  Scotland.  The  Crown  was  empowered  to  create  » 
new  Irish  peerage  whenever  three  Irish  peeiages  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  Union  have  become  extinct,  or  when  the 
number  of  Irish  peers,  cxclu^ve  of  those  holding  peetagea  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  reduced  to  one  hundred.  And, 
further,  Irish  peers  wen  permitted  to  sit  in  tbe  House  of 
Contmons  for  any  place  in  Great  Britain,  forfeiting,  however, 
the  privilege  of  peerage  ndule  sitting  in  the  lower  house. 

At  the  same  time  one  hundred  tepresenlallves  of  Ireland 
were  added  to  the  Howe  of  Commoaa.  This  addition  raised 
the  number  «l  mem  ben  to  dx  hundred  and  fifty-eigbt.  Parlia- 
ment  now  became  the  parliamwt  of  tbe  United  Kingdom. 

ScAtmta  f»r  Imfroring  the  SefreutHatkm. — By  the  union  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  the  electoral  abuses  of  those  countries 
were  oonbined  with  those  of  England.  MotwUlntandiBg  a 
defective  lepreaentation,  however,  paritament  genmHy  >us> 
laincd  iu  position  as  fairly  embodying  the  p<riltical  sentiments 
of  iu  time.  Public  opinloo  had  been  awakened,  and  could  not 
safely  be  ignored  by  any  party  in  tbe  state.  Undo'  a  oanow 
and  corrupt  electoral  system  the  ablest  men  ia  tbe  country 
found  in  ntiance  into  ^Hotise  of  Commona;  and  their  rivalry 
and  ambition  ensured  the  acceptance  of  popular  ptinciplM 
and  the  passing  of  many  reniedial  measures.  As  society 
expended,  and  new  domes  were  called  into  eristence^  the 
prcasan  of  pnUic  o^nioa  npon  the  le^slatne  was 
a  more  dedrtve  chartctsr.  lie  grave  doecu  of  tbe  represenu- 
tion  were  notorious,  and  some  minor  doctoral  abuses  had  been 
from  time  to  time  corrected.  But  the  fundamental  evib— 
notntnation  boroughs,  limited  righu  of  dection,  the  sale  of  seats 
in  parHameot,  the  prevalence  el  bribery,  and  the  enormoos 
expense  of  elections  thoutfi  constantly  exposed,  kag  held 
thehr  ground  against  all  oasaiUnts.  So  far  back  as  1770  Lord 
Chatham  had  denounced  tbcK  flagrant  abuses.  "Bdorctbeend 
of  thb  century,"  be  said, "  cither  the  pariiament  will  relorra  itsell 
from  within,  or  be  reformed  with  a  vengeance  from  witbont.'' 
In  1761,  and  again  in  178s  aad  I7&5i  hb  distinguished  son, 
Willbm  Pitt,  condemned  the  abusea  of  the  representatioa, 
and  proposed  schemes  of  parliameotaTy  reform.  In  1793 
Mr  Gi^  (afterwards  Earl  Grey)  submitted  a  motion  on  the 
same  subject;  but  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revohition, 
political  tiouUei  at  home,  and  cxhansiing  wars  abroad  db- 
CDuraged  the  supporters  of  reform  for  many  yean.  Undes 
more  favourable  condititms  tbe  question  assumod  greater 
proportions.  Lord  John  Russell  especially  distingaisbed  him* 
sell  in  iSso,  and  ia  several  succeeding  years,  by  tbe  able 
exponue  of  abuses  and  by  tempoate  schemes  of  rehMva.  Hit 
elbru  wese  agisted  by  the  scandalous  disdosures  of  bribeiy 
at  GrampemMl,  ^nrya  and  East  Retford.  All  moderate 
proposab  were  refected;  but  the  coocuncnce  of  a  dissolution; 
on  the  death  of  George  IV.,  with  the  French  Revoluti«i  in  1830; 
and  an  ilt-timed  dedaratioo  of  the  Avkt  of  Wdlingloa  that  tbe 
representation  was  perfect  and  could  not  be  improved,  suddenly 
precipiutcd  the  memonble  crisb  of  parliamentary  reform.  It 
now  fdl  to  the  lot  of  JBarl  Grey,  as  premier,  to  be  the  leadet 
in  a  cause  which  be  had  espoused  in  hb  eariy  youth. 

Tke  Rtfe^m  Acts  ^  /£j2.~The  result  of  Ihe  memonble 
struggle  which  ensued  may  be  briefly  told.  By  the  Reform 
Acu  of  1831  the  represcntatioR  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  was 
recoDstruaod.  In  England,  fifiy-Nx  rmmination  boroughs 
returning  one  hundred  and  eleven  members  were  disfranchised; 
thirty  boroughs  were  each  deprived  of  one  member,  and  W^- 
nwttth  and  Jdelcombe  Regis,  which  had  ictumed  four  nicrabcn, 
were  now  reduced  to  two.  Means  were  thus  found  foe  the 
enfranchisement  of  popukms  places.  Twenty-two  large  towns, 
indutfing  metropoliun  dbtricts,  became  entitled  to  return 
two  members,  and  twenty  less  considerable  tcwns  acquired 
tbe  right  of  muming  one  member  each.  Thenumberof  conaty 
membm  was  bicreued  from  ninety-four  to  one  huttdred  and 
fifty^ne,  the  la^  eonnties  bdng  ilivfaled  for  the  puiposn 
of  lepwwntatiew. 
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The  dective  f  ranchite  wu  >ko  pUcsd  apoa  «  new  buit.  In 

ths  boimiglw  t  £io  bouKhoM  sutbife  wu  subMitiited  for  Ute 
narrow  and  uooqual  franchues  which  bad  qming  up— Hhe 
rightt  of  freemen,  is  corp<mte  town*,  being  alone  rejected. 
In  the  couDtieSi  oopyholden  and  kaadiohlcra  for  terau  of 
jrean,  and  tcoanu  at  will  p^riag  a  not  of  £50  a  yoE^  wen 
added  10  the  401.  fieekoUen. 

fijr  the  Scotiiah  Reform  Act  the  number  of  mendtera  repre- 
aentins  SooUand  wu  tnaeaaed  from  forty>&ve,  ai  amnjg^ 
at  the  union,  to  6fly-thice,  of  whom  thirty  vere  aarignod  to 
nnintica  and  twcnty-thioc  to  dtkt  and  burgh*.  In  countiet 
the  Iranchiie  was  conleited  upon  ownen  of  property  of  £10 
a  year,  aikd  certiun  classes  of  kasehoMera;  in  bui^is,  upon  £10 
householders,  as  in  England. 

By  the  Irish  Reform  Act,  no  bonmihs,  however  unaU,  were 
dUnnchised;  but  the  fiancluM  «aa  glvat  to  £10  bouaeholden, 
and  county  constituencies  were  enUrted.  These  fnachises, 
however,  were  extended  in  1850,  when  an  £8  housdwld  suffrage 
was  given  to  the  boroughs,  and  addittons  were  made  to  Ibr^ 
OMiaty  franchises.  The  handled  members  assigned  to  that 
country  at  the  union  were  increased  to  one  hundred  and  five. 
Notwithstanding  these  various  dianges,  however,  the  total 
■nmber  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  still  maintained  at 
lis  hundred  and  fif  ty>«ighL 

I  The  legtsbtnre  was  now  brought  fnto  closer  relations  with 
the  people,  and  became  more  wnutive  to  the  prcssnie  ot  popular 
forces,  lie  Immediate  eSects  of  tUs  new  s|urit  were  per* 
ceptible  in  the  increased  le^stative  activity  ot  the  reformed 
parliament,  its  vigorous  grappling  with  old  abuses,  and  its 
preference  of  the  public  welfare  to  the  narrower  interests  ot 
disscs.  But,  signsl  as  was  the  rcfcneratioD  of  parUamcat, 
■evcral  Sectoral  evils  still  needed  conectim.  Strenuous  efforts 
were  made,  with  iadiileient  success,  to  overcome  bribery  and 
corruption,  and  proposals  were  often  ineffectually  mule  to 
restrain  the  undue  inBuence  of  landlords  and  employm  of 
labour  by  the  ballot;  improvementB  wen  made  in  the  rcgiitra- 
tioo  and  polling  of  electors,  and  the  property  qualification  of 
Igienbeis  was  abolished.  Complaints  were  also  urged  that 
(be  middle  dassei  had  been  admitted  to  power,  while  the  work- 
jng  classes  were  eiduded  from  the  late  scheme  <rf  enfraDchije- 
jdcnt.  It  was  not  tilt  1867  howew  that  any  snhalanliBl 
^(jvance  was  made. 

/HTTcoMd  Povir  «/  Uu  Cmmmt. — Pricff  to  the  reign  of 
'^fiartes  I.  the  condition  of  sodety  had  been  such  as  naturally 
^4f  subordinate  the  Commons  to  the  Crown  and  the  Lords.  After 
*|,0  Revolution  of  t688  society  bad  so  far  advanced  that,  under 
free  representation,  the  Commons  might  have  stdven  with 
*V.ih  upon  equal  terms.   But,  as  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
(TpresentBtion  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  the  territorial 
*^^<ii,  the  Urge  constitutional  powers  of  the  Commons  were 
|j  safely  In  check.    After  1833,  when  the  representation 
f^-ume  a  reality,  a  corresponding  authority  was  asserted  by 
i'ommofls.    For  several  years,  indeed,  by  reason  of  the 
t  '*L»lLn'*>  ol  >he  Liberal  party,  the  Lords  were  able  aiccessfully 
the  Commons  upon  many  important  occasions;  but 
%^  M<«in  acknowledged  that  they  must  yidd  whenever  a 

<•  nutlority  of  the  Commons,  supported  by  pt^lic 

^K**  '  ^m,  ln«tetAl  «pon  the  pasnng  of  any  measure,  howewvr 
*f* '***-■  tfi*^  HI  the  aontlments  ol  the  npper  bouse.  And  it 
m^t^'^^tZ  ^  Mtttktl  aalon  that  the  Commons  alone  determined 
fcV-'^*^  nf  iihilrHTtrT 

11  »awwt  it  atfiri.— In  i8s>,  and  again  in  1854.  Lon) 
tt^i^  MMMU  imiti  of  pailiameDtaiy  leform; 
f.-^'*  ^i>>rt>>MJi  timm  discouraged  by  the  Crimean 
u^^fc  (14  i*>*  Wd  EWfhyS  Conservative  government  pro- 
ds ■,  4u..**'»»-<  •<  »t««.  which  was  defeated;  and  in 
,7- -  ,  >v-^>*  KwmH  krautht  In  another  UU,  whidi  was 
>t4h.  tmk  lh»  tHWvlioB  of  reform  contiBued  in 

 I  ■Mivi  ^  4ntll  of  Lord  Palmcrston.  Earl 

'  'u'  •'♦sswJfJl  *h»  W  rftmlrT.  was  prompt  to  redeem 

i  o  ,    '  W"*'  W»Vi|»U      whrnit  to  a  new  parliameni, 

\\  •  "'^tA^lvuf'lW  ViWm      ivi\Mtt.   This  nteaane,  and  the 


ministry  by  whom  it       ptoaoMd,  «Mn 
combination  el  the  Caonetvative  oppnifcion  mmd  the 
"  cave  "  of  nxmbos  of  the  Liberal  party.    Bat  the  pi^ 
sentiment  in  favour  of  reform,  whtdi  had  lor  aome  y»  Ib 
faurttWaaauddenlyaRmsidl^tbcdefeuaf  alActalaMef  1 
and  the  Hhunph  «f  the  party  opposed  to  tdonB.  LartlU! 

settlement  of  thia  en^nrrassing  qncstiaa;  and  by  a  mam  ^ 
concuneoce  ol  poUtkal  cventa  and  party  tactka  a  sAoe 
far  more  demonatic  than  that  of  tlie  Lifaeml  gmnK  i 
VIS  accepted  Iqr  the  mne  ptriinmnt,  andsr  tia  aaipimdi ' 

Conservative  ministry. 

Tke  Jtefenm  AOa  ^  By  the  Ed^  fcte 

Act  of  1S67  four  corrupt  bonnghs  were  disfsaachiMd,  at 
thurty-eight  boroughs  returning  two  nirr»fcfi»  woe  h«Mt*rt 
to  return  one  only,  A  third  member  ens  ^vcn  to  ilaartolP. 
Liverpool,  Blimin^iaia  and  Leeds;  •  second  me^a  * 
Mcnbyr  Tydfil  and  SaUbtd;  the  Tower  Haaileu  wen  dnikt 
into  two  boroughs,  each  letiimiog  two  mewbcn;  and  ta 
boroughs  wert  created,  returning  one  member  each,  wiA  Or 
exception  (rf  Chelsea,  to  which  two  woe  ■—^g**^  By  ita 
chat^  twenty-six  seats  were  taken  ftoa  borou^B,  wUc  ■ 
member  was  given  to  the  univenhy  of  l^nmlrm.  Bet  Wet 
this  act  came  into  operatim  seven  other  En^ith  haei^ 
were  disfranchised  by  the  Scottish  Refonn  Act  at  tUA,  te 
seaU  being  pven  to  Scotland.  Thirteen  new  divims  * 
counties  were  erected,  to  which  twenty'^vtt  membcfs  mi 
assigned.  Jn  counties  tl>e  franchise  of  copyhoMna  aad  Im- 
holdera  was  reduced  from  £10  to  £s,andtbeocciipatiaaf>aHhK 
from  £50  to  £i3.  In  boiougls  ttie  franchise  wan  ertwukrl  a 
all  occupiers  of  dwelling-houses  rated  to  the  poor -rata,  sad  ta 
todgm  occupying  kjdpngs  of  the  annual  valueof  £  leunfnniM 

By  the  Scottish  Reform  Act  of  1868,  the  mimber  of  nobB 
representing  Sdotland  was  increased  from  fifty-three  to  wttf- 
three  new  members  being  given  to  tlie  shires,  two  to  the  Hi^- 
rities,  and  two  to  dtics  and  bur{^  The  county  ftsxto 
was  extended  to  owners  of  lands  sad  heritages  of  £5  1*^ 
value,  and  to  occopteis  of  the  rateable  value  of  £14;  aad  tk 
burgh  franchise  to  all  occupiers  of  dwelIing-4Miaacs  paynf  n'B' 
and  to  tenanu  of  lod^ogs  of  £to  annual  vmlue  uofmniBbed. 

By  the  Irish  Reform  Act  of  i863  no  change  was  madr  ii 
the-  number  of  members  nor  in  the  distribuiion  trf  seats;  !■ 
the  boroughs  of  Sligo  and  Casbel,  already  disfraiicfabcd, 
UiQ  left  without  represenUtion.  The  onmty  fmadae  w 
left  unchanged;  but  the  borough  bandUse  was  cAcndtdli 
occupien  of  bouses  rated  at  £4,  aad  of  lodtfnga  of  the  aval 
value  of  £10  unfurnished. 

That  these  changes  la  the  representation — capedaly  >^ 
homehold  suffrage  in  borough^^were  a  notable  advance  H«« 
the  reforms  of  1832,  in  the  direction  of  democracy,  canaoltr 
questioned.  The  enlarged  constitnmdes  speedly  overthiee  tk 
ministry  to  whom  these  meaiuies  were  due;  and  the  sr* 
parliament  further,  extended  the  recent  sdieiDe  of  itAn 
by  granting  to  dectois  the  protection  of  the  ballot  (f-i-),  I" 
which  advanced  icfonners  had  contended  snce  1831.  Nir 
was  the  existing  representation  long  suffered  to  catfiM 
witboot  quesUon.  First,  It  was  proposed,  in  1871,  to  cund 
the  boose  bold  franchise  to  coaoties,  and  this  propotaJ  k»i 
favour  in  the  coontiy  and  In  the  House  «(  ComnMms;  bA  ^ 
ConseiVative  party  having  been  restored  to  power  in  il74>  ^ 
measure  of  that  character  could  be  promoted  with  any  pn^f^ 
of  socctss.  At  the  dlasotatian  cf  iS8e  a  moee  geoccsl  rerso* 
of  the  representation  was  advocated  by  leading  meahea  i 
the  Ubcsal  paity,  who  were  soon  nOattd  to  power. 

AOs  of  1884-1885.— TitK  Reform  Act  of  1884  was  ultimstdr 
earned  srilh  the  goodwill  of  both  of  the  great  pi^tical  putA 
The  Conservatives  resisted  Mr  Gladstone's  attempt  to  cm 
a  great  extension  ol  the  franchise  before  he  bad  diadssed  aa 
scheme  of  redistribution,  and  the  bill  was  thrown  oiubjrik 
House  of  Lords  in  Augwt  ift&4.  But  after  a  coofcRoad 
Hr  rfladM^t  with  had  Sali9b«v»,to  whom  the  whole  scksN 
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wu  confided,  in  afReamit  mt  MMkad,  Md  lbs  U  irts 

pawed  in  the  Mitumn  mssIod.  Ib  tke  ffillnnlnn  ■iiinii  (1885} 
the  Rftdistribution  Act  wu  pateed. 

A  unifonB  bouaeliold  ud  bdrr  frutUis  m  cMabBilial 
in  counties  and  boroughs.    U  a  dwelling  was  held  aa  part 
payment  for  service,  the  occupier  was  not  deprived  of  lili  vote 
because  bis  borae  was  the  pn^rty  of  his  master.   The  obliga- 
tion was  thrown  on  the  ovcrMns  of  ascertaining  whether  any 
athcr  man  boides  tfie  vwBer  was  cotkkd  to  bs  ngirtend 
an  Inbabltanl  occupier,  and  the  owner  irss  bound  to  supply 
tfae  overseers  with  infonnaiion.    The  Registration  Acts  were 
otherwise  widely  amrniiivl.    PoLUng-piaoes  were  maltiplicd, 
I  ao  that  little  time'  need  be  lost  in  rcconling  a  vote.  Tliese 
'  and  other  beoefidal  ehaaan  «*iit  a  long  mj  towdt  fivtag 
I  a  vote  to  every  one  who  bad  a  detent  bome^  ^  tlw  Redtitribo- 
tion  of  Seats  Act  18^5  all  boron^  with  feai  than  rs,ooo 
inhabitants  ceased  to  return  a  member.   These  small  towns 
were  merged  into  their  counties,  and  the  oounties  were  siri>- 
:  divided  into  a  great  nnnber  ^  stngt^meniber  ooBKftaendea, 
t  so  that  the  bihabitanU  of  the  disfranchised  bofon^  voted 
I   for  the  membra  for  the  division  of  the  county  bi  wbkh  they 
[   were  situated.    Borou^-witb  kaa  than  50,000  inhabitants 
rettimiog  two  members  were  in  future  to  letom  only  one,  and 
I   towns  of  over  100,000  wete  divided  Into  separate  coastituencies, 
I    and  tcccivcd  addUiotwl  metnbers  in  praportimi  to  tbefr  popula- 
tion.  The  members  for  the  Gty  of  London  were  reduced  to 
I    two,  but  Greater  London,  induduig  Croydon,  returned  sbty. 
,    Divided  Liverpool  returned  Dine,  Glasgow  seven,  Edinbiugh, 
I    Dublin  and  Belfast  each  four,  and  so  on.  Six  additional  s«aU 
,    wete  given  to  England  and  twelTC  to  Scotland,  •»  that,  allowing 
,    for  a  diminution  by  diifraadifseinent  for  corruption,  the  nunbers 
,    of  the  House  of  Commons  were  raised  to  1S70  membera. 
,       JUihIIs  tf  Beform  tinu  iSyn. — From  a  constitutional  stand- 
,    fmiat  ft  is  important  to  rccognice  the  rcsulu  of  the  sucomdve 
Reform  Actaon  the  waking  of  parKanent  as  regards  the  position 
,    of  the  executive  on  the  one  hand  and  the  electorate  on  the  other. 
^    Before  1S51  the  functions  of  ministers  were  mainly  adminis- 
.    tntive^  and  piriiamcnt  was  able  to  deal  much  as  it  pleaaed 
with  tbdr  Bue  legfafathn  pnposds'Wlthoat  tho^  depifvlng 
them  of  office.   Moreover,  cfaice  befim  that  date  mlnfaters 
were,  generally  spealung,  in  fact  as  well  as  10  theory  ai^inted 
by  the  king,  while  the  general  coofidcnoe  of  the  majority  in 
the  House  of  CommoDs  followed  the  eonfidence  not  so  much 
of  the  dectnate  as  of  the  Crown,  that  houae  was  able  on 
occasions  to  txache  an  effective  control  over  foreign  policy. 
Pitt,  after  17S4,  was  defeated  several  times  on  foreign  and 
domestic  issues,  yet  his  resignation  was  ntithes  expected  nor 
desired.   2n  1788,  iriien  the  regency  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
appeared  probable,  and  again  In  ziSis,  It  was  fleMially  assumed 
that  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  diiniH  his  father^  mfatbten 
and  to  maintain  the  Whigs  in  office  without  dissolving  parlia- 
ment. This  system,  whUe  it  gave  to  mlnntersseaiiity  of  tenure, 
left  much  effective  freedom  of  action  to  the  House  of  Conmions. 
But  the  Reform  Act  of  zS})  introduced  •  new  rnder  of  thiaga 
In  1S3S  the  rssnh  of  a  graerat  oleotlon  waa  far  the  first  time 
the  direct  catue  of  a  change  of  ministry,  and  in  r84T  a  House 
of  Commons  wu  elected  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  a 
particular  statesman  into  pow«.    The  electorate  voted  for 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  it  wosld  have  been  as  fanpoasiUe  for  the 
bouse  then  dected  to  deny  him  thrir  su[^rt  as  It  would  be 
for  the  college  of  electors  in  the  United  States  to  exercise  their 
private  Judgment  in  the  selection  of  a  president.  As  time  went 
on,  and  the  party  systen  became  note  closely  organised  in 
the  enlarged  elect  orate,  the  voting  power  thnm^wut  the 
comtty  came  to  exerdae  an  Inaeaung  Influence  The  premier 
was  now  a  party  leader  who  derived  his  power  in  reality  neither 
from  the  Crown  nor  from  parliament,  but  from  the  electorate, 
and  to  the  electorate  he  could  appeal  if  deserted  by  bis  parlia- 
mentiry  tnajori^r.   UnlcM  It  was  prepared  to  drive  him  from 
theoSce  In  whidi  It  was  elected  to  support  him,  that  majority 
wmU  not  Ventura  to  defeat,  or  evtn  seriously  to  modify,  his 
ItiJilitiTC  piDpasals,  or  to  pass  way  temtfe  oa  hb  foreign  pofi^* 


far  all  sudi  action  would  now  be  bdd  to  be  ecpiivalent  to  a  vote 
of  no  confidence;  From  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  ti  1867 
down  to  1900  (with  a  sbsle  eicepllan  dne  to  the  kwcring  of 
the  banchise  aad  the  sedlstribatiui  of  seats)  At  dtctomte 
voted  alternate^  for  the  rival  patty  leaders,  and  it  waa  the 
Indian  of  the  houses  elected  for  that  purpose  to  pass  tht 
measures  and  to  endorse  the  general  policy  with  which  thosb 
kadcss  wen  respectively  identified.  The  cabinet  (?.«.),  com* 
posed  of  colleagues  sdeaed  by  the  prime  mfnbtCT,  had 
piacticatly,  though  iodirecily,  become  an  cxecullw  committee 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  etectorato,  that  is  to  say,  the  majority 
which  returned  their  party  to  office;  and  the  House  of  Commons 
prattically  ooated  to  eacrdse  control  over  minlalecs  except 
b  ao  br  as  a  imit  hi  tbt  party  Inning  the  majnity  could 
influence  the  prime  minister,  or  fom  him  to  resign  or  dbscdve. 
HesnwUle,  the  virtual  identification  of  the  electorate  with 
the  natioa  by  the  successive  extensions  of  the  frandilse  added 
immensely  to  lu  power,  the  chief  limftathm  htSng  supidicd 
by  the  Septennial  Act.  The  House  of  Lords,  whatever  its 
nominal  rights,  came  hamferth  hi  practice  to  exercise  restric- 
tion rather  on  the  House  of  Commons  than  on  the  will  of  the 
electorate,  for  the  acquiescence  of  the  upper  house  in  the  decision 
of  the  electors,  when  appealed  to  on  a  specific  pmnt  ct  issue 
between  the  two  beaso,  waa  gndttally  accepted  iQr  its  leaden 
as  a  constltutiona]  craventloii. 

The  history  of  parilament,  as  an  Institution,  centres  in  this 
later  period  round  two  points,  (A)  the  friction  between  Lords 
and  Commons,  resulting  in  proposals  for  the  remodelling  of 
the  upper  booe,  and  (B)  the  changes  b  procedure  within 
the  HmiM  of  CmuMos,  necesshated  by  new  contStlons  of 
work  and  the  desire  to  make  It  a  more  busIness-IOce  assembly. 
These  two  movements  wiU  be  discussed  separately. 

A.  Htmt*  «/  Lards  QuesUon. — In  the  altered  position  of  the 
Hovseof  Lotd^  theoccaHooalcbecJmgfvea  by  it  to  the  Bouse 
of  Commons  were  bound  to  cause  friction  with  the  rcpiesents- 
tives  of  the  people.  In  the  nature  of  things  this  was  a  natter 
of  importance  tnly  when  the  Liberal  psrty  was  In  power  and 
measure*  were  jm^NMCd  by  the  Liberal  leaders  which  imrolved 
such  eztrecoe  changes  that  the  preponderantly  Conservative 
upper  boose  could  amend  or  reject  them  with  some  confidence 
b  its  action  hebg  supported  by  the  electorate.  The  frequent 
differcocsB  between  the  two  houKS  during  the  pailisment 
of  1880-1885,  ml  mi  Bating  b  the  postpraement  by  tlw  upptr 
house  of  the  Relbrai  Bill,  cMised  the  status  of  that  bouse 
to  be  modi  aicusaed  durbg  the  genenl  election  of  1885,  and 
proposals  for  its  "  mending  or  ending  "  to  be  fredy  canvassed 
on  Radicat  [datfonns.  the  5tfa  of  Match  iffid  Mr  Laboucbere 
moved  a  iwolntion  b  the  House  of  Cnnmona  eondemiAig  the 
bexedltaiy  {nindplc.  This  waa  resisted  by  Mr  Gladstone,  then 
prime  BUphler,  en  the  ground  that  he  had  never  supported 
an  sbsttact  resolution  unless  he  was  i»epared  to  follow  it  up 
by  acthm,  and  that  the  time  for  thk  had  not  arrived.  On 
a  divIsiMi  the  motion  was  •  negatived  by  ses  votes  against  iM. 
The  <iucstlai  of  the  cmstltntioB  of  the  Hooie  of  Lords  was 
much  agitated  b  1888.  The  Cboservatlves  were  agab  b 
power,  but  many  of  them  thought  that  it  would  be  prudent 
Id  fOTtstall  by  a  moderate  reform  the  more  drastic  remedies 
now  openly  advocated  thdr  opponents.  On  the  other 
hand,  Radicali  were  dliposed  to  xtaaaX,  all  dan^  involvbg 
the  maintenance  of  the  hereditary  prindpfc,  lest  they  should 
thereby  strengthen  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  Qth  of  March  Mr 
Laboucbere  agam  moved  his  resolution  b  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr  W.H.  Smith,  the  leader  irf  the  house,  breasting  the  motion, 
admitted  that  some  changes  wm  desinblc,  and  agreed  -with 
a  previotM  speaker  that  It  was  by  the  Ctonsnvatives  that  sndi 
changes  ou^t  to  be  effected.  On  the  iQth  of  Mardi  b  the  same 
year  Lord  Rosebeiy,  In  the  House  of  Lords,  moved  for  a  sdect 
committee  to  bquire  into  the  subject.  He  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exidab  his  own  jdan  of  refom.  WhUe  he  dd  not 
w^  to  abdfeh  the  hereditary  principle,  be  desired  that  no  peer, 
outside  the  Royal  family,  should  be  a  member  of  the  bouse 
Iqr  right  of  Utth  alana  To  the  iqucMatatira  of  the  peen 
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he  proposed  to  add  oUwr  men  who  had  achieved  dutinction 
in  a  public  caieer.  He  attached  a  high  importance  to  the 
existence  of  a  second  chamber.  His  motion  was  negatived 
by  91  TOtei  against  5a  On  the  96th  of  April  Lord  Duniaven  with- 
drew t  bill  1^  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  promise 
of  the  government  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and  on  the  i8tb  of 
June  Lord  Salisbury  fulfilled  this  pledge  He  introduced  a  bill 
on  that  day  to  provide  for  tho  creation  of  a  limited  number 
<if  life  peera  and  for  the  exclusion  of  unworthy  members  from  the 
boioe.  Under  this  measure  a  maximum  of  five  liffr-peerages 
in  any  on«  year  might  be  created,  but  the  total  number  was 
never  to  exceed  fifty.  In  respect  of  three  out  of  these  five 
Ufe^Kcrt  the  choice  of  the  Crown  was  restricted  to  judges, 
(juerals,  admirab,  ambassadors,  privy  couociUon  and  cx- 
govemors  of  colonies.  The  two  additional  life-peers  were  to 
be  appointed  in  regard  to  some  qiecia]  qualification  to  be  stated 
in  the  menage  to  the  house  announcing  the  inteclion  of  the 
Crown  to  make  tlu  a^xuntment.  Power  was  also  to  be  given 
to  the  bouse  to  expel  members  for  the  period  of  the  current 
pwliament  by  an  address  to  the  Crown  praying  that  tbctr  writs 
of  sumimns  might  be  cancelled.  The  tntl  was  read  a  second 
time  on  the  loth  of  July,  but  it  met  with  a  cold  reception  and  was 
dnqipcd.  The  only  outcome  of  all  that  was  written  and  said 
in  this  year  was  that  in  1S89,  after  the  report  of  a  select  eommittee 
set  up  in  18S8,  the  Lords  made  a  few  changes  in  thdr  standing 
orders,  among  which  the  wder  eataWishIng  •  quorum  of  thirty 
in  dinsions  and  those  for  the  constttution  of  stanling  oomuHtcts 
were  the  most  important. 

I  The  pailiament  which  met  at  Westminster  in  August  1891 
was  more  democratic  in  its  tendenda  than  any  of  its  prede- 
eaaoA.  At  the  beginaing  of  the  sewton  of  1893,  b  the  cotnse 
of  whkh  the  Home  Rule  BiB  wu  pawd  Iv  the  Bouse  of 
Commons,  govemmrat  bOls  weie  introduced  for  quinquennial 
parliaments,  for  the  amendment  of  registration,  and  for  the 
limitation  of  each  elector  to  a  single  vote.  The  introduction 
of  these  IhUb  served  mody  at  a  ^W"™**™  of  gcnremroent 
pdicy,  and  they  were  not  furdierpittHed.  On  the  >4Ut  of  Uarch 
a  resoIutioDin  Uvota  of  payment  of  manbos  waa  carried  by 
aj6  votes  against  339,  and  again  In  1S95  by  176  to  158.  But 
the  rejection  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  the  apparait  acquioccnoe  of  tlie  oouatiy,  eombined 
with  the- retirement  irf  Mr  Gladstone  to  weafccn  the  m^'ryt 
of  this  House  of  CoouDons,  and  small  kaportaoce  was  attaebed 
to  iu  abstract  tcsolutioos.  In  the  ensoing  ses^n  of  1894  as 
amendment  to  the  Address  condemm'ng  the  hereditary  principle 
was  moved  by  Mr  Laboucbere,  and  canied  by  147  to  .14s. 
The  government,  however,  hoMini  that  this  was  not  the  way 
in  whidi  a  great  question  should  be  raised,  withdrew  the  Address, 
and  carried  another  without  the  insertion.  In  his  last  public 
utterance  Mr  Gladstone  directed  the  attention  of  his  party  to 
the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Lord  Roeebery  endeavoured 
to  concentrate  00  such  »  pcdii?  the  enn^  of  his  •oppotteis 
at  the  general  election.  But  tbe  result  of  the  diaohitiiM  of 
1895,  showing,  as  it  did,  that  on  the  chief  political  imoe  of  the 
day  the  electorate  had  agreed  with  the  House  of  Lords  and 
bad  disagreed  with  the  House  of  Commons,  greatly  sliengtbcned 
the  UHwr  bouse,  and  after  that  date  the  lubiect  was  but  little 
discussed  until  the  Liberal  patty  again  cane  faito  power  ten 
yean  later.  The.House  of  Lords  claimed  tbe  li^  to  resist 
<^""gF^«  made  by  the  Home  of  Commons  until  the  will  of  the 
people  bad  been  definitely  dedated,  and  iu  delendeia  oeolended 
that  it*  ultimate  dependence  ea  tlie  dectoratg,  now  seneiaHy 
acknowledged,  rendered  the  freedom  boa  ooatnl 
secured  to  it  hy  its  constitution  a  national  safeguard. 

In  1907,  under  the  Radical  government  of  Sir  H.  Campbcll- 
Bannermaa  (g-t.),  the  conflict  between  tbe  Conumns  and  the 
Lords  again  became  more  acute.  And  the  pihne  niniater  in 
JiMy  obtained  a  large  majority  in  the  lower  home  br  a  resolu- 
tion, on  which  a  bill  wu  to  be  founded,  involving  a  complicated 
method  of  overriding  the  will  of  the  Lords  when  tlw  Commons 
bad  three  times  passed  a  biU.  But  no  further  .immediate  step 
«as  takM.  In  19^  a  cUsng  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 


with  Lord  Roschery  as  diairman,  which  had  been  appointed 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  by  Lord  Newton  of  a  bS 
for  reforming  the  constitution  of  tho  upper  house,  promted 
an  intcrating  report  hi  favour  of  hugdy  rcatiftcting  tlie  hereditary 
element  and  adopting  a  method  of  seleetion. 

So  the  quolion  stood  when  in  1909  mattets  came  to  a  bead 
throu^  the  introduction  of  Mr  Lloyd  George^  budget.  It  had 
always  been  accepted  as  the  constitntioflal  right  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  reject  a  financial  measure  sent  «p  by  the  Commons  but 
not  to  araoid  it,  but  the  rejection  <d  the  badxei  <vhkh  wis,  m 
point  of  form,  refcned  to  the  judgment  of  tbe  decioraie)  now 
precipitated  a  struggle  with  the  Liberal  party,  who  had 
persistently  denied  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  upper  house  to 
force  a  di^otution.  Tlw  Liberal  leaders  contended  that,  even  if 
constitutional,  the  claim  of  the  House  oi  Lords  to  reject  a  budget 
was  practically  obsolete,  and  having  been  revived  must  now  be 
fwmally  abolished;  and  tiwy  went  to  tbe  country  for  a  mandate 
to  carry  their  view  into  law.  The  elections  of  January  1910  gave 
an  unsatisfactory  aiower,  sowc  the  two  principal  parties,  the 
Liberals  and  tbe  Unionists,  relumed  practically  equal;  but  the 
Liberal  government  hud  also  on  their  side  the  Irish  Natioialiit 
and  the  Labour  parties,  which  gave  them  a  majority  in  the  Houw 
of  Conuttont  if  they  cou!^  concentrate  tbe  cmnbined  forces  on  tbe 
House  of  Lords  question.  ThisUrAsquith  contrived  to  do;  and 
having  intioduonl  aitd  carried  through  the  House  of  Comstetts  a 
series  of  rcsoluthniB  defining  tiis  prt^asals,  be  had  also  tabled  a 
biU  which  was  to  be  scot  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  vdien  the 
death  of  tbe  king  suddenly  bteir«pted  the  coarse  of  tbe  cobmI- 
tutkmal  conSict,  and  gave  a  breothing-ipace  for  both  sidea  to 
consider  the  possibiUty  of  coming  to  terms.  In  June  Mr  Asqirith 
took  tbe  initiative  in  inviting  the  leader*  <rf  the  Opporitiott  to  a 
conference  with  doied  doors,  and  a  Mtie*  of  meetings  between 
four  repreeentatives  «f  each  side  were  begun.  Tbe  goverxmcM 
were  represented  by  Ur  Asquith,  hfr  Lloyd  Geoige,  Mr  Bindl 
and  Lord  Crewe.  The  Unioniits  were  represented  by  Mr  BaMbor, 
Lord  Lanadowne,  Mr  Austm  Chambcriain  and  Lord  Cawdor. 

The  lituatioB  on  the  Radical  aide  at  this  jtmetwe  may  be  bctt 
understood  by  setting  cut  the  tcudutlona  pMMd  hi  the  Hoon 
of  Caaunons,  and  the  tott  of  the  pnriiamcBt  Un  of  arMck 
Mr  Aaqidth  luKi  ^vn  notica:— 

Tit  AnehtffMi.— "  i.  That  It  fo  expedtent  that  the  Hetne  of 
Lords  be  dltabM  by  taw  from  rejecting  or  amendinc  a  money  biB, 
but  that  any  micta  lunilatiMi  by  bw  rfMO  not  be  taliea  to  rtiniiiiiA 
or  qualify  tbeentttng  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Houm  of  rnwiwir— 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  rcsolutioa.  a  bill  shall  be  coa^idend 
a  money  bnr  if  in  the  opnion  of  the  Speaker  it  contahu  only 
pnMiioos  dealiiv  *<th  all  or  any  of  tbe  following  sntntct^ — namdy, 
the  impowtion,  iumbI.  muosion,  alteraiaon  or  reguWiaa  cif  laa- 
lion:  cfiaises  00  the  Coniolitfated  Fund  or  the  |w>vH>on  of  iniu  j 
by  parliamont;  supply:  the  appropriation,  control  or  icgulaUoa 
01  public  money;  the  rawng  or  niamntce  td  any  loan  or  the  icpay- 
mem  thenof ;  or  matten  Tncidewtal  w  theae  subject*  or  awy  «f 


a.  That  it  U  cniedieiit  that  tbe  ppwen  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  respects  btlU  otner  than  money  tASta,  he  mtrictcd  by  taw.  an 
that  any  tudi  bill  which  has  passed  iho  House  of  Commons  in 
three  wcco^ve  sesaioiin  and,  having  been  sent  up  to  the  Ha«nr  of 
Lords  at  least  one  month  before  tbe  end  of  the  •emkm.  haa  bees 
rejected  by  ttiat  bouse  in  each  of  tboae  sessions,  shsU  lni  maa 
law  without  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  royal  asamt 
being  declared:  provided  that  at  least  two  years  diall  have  dapaed 
betwcm  the  date  of  the  first  introduction  at  tbe  bill  iM  the  Howv- 
of  Common*  and  tlie  date  «  which  it  passes  the  Uotae  of  ''mwii  wia 
for  the  third  time. 

"  For  tbe  purpoM  of  this  reulution  a  bQI  shall  be  treated  a* 
rejected  tnr  the  House  of  Lords  if  it  has  not  btcn  passed  by  tb« 
Hens*  of  Lord*  ciihcr  without  amendment  or  witb  snch  anead- 
menta  only  a*  nay  be  s|)mad  upoa  by  both  housaa. 
"  3.  That  it  ia  ayedieat  to  limit  th*  duratioa  of  pnrliiiMnr  to 

TlirfWfHnMif  BX,  rpro.— "  Whereas  It  is  expedient  that  pro- 
vfsioa  should  be  made  fer  regnlating  the  itktloiu  between  tbv  t«a 
Hottsea  of  Pariiament:  And  whereas  it  is  imended  te  safaaticwee 
for  the  House  of  Lords  as  it  at  present  evsts  a  secood  chatber 
conititttted  00  a  popular  tosiead  of  hereditary  bans,  but  such 
substitutiott  cannot  be  immediatdy  brooght  into  c^ieratloa :  And 
whcs«u  provision  wHI  Mqnire  hsitafter  to  be  made  by  parS*- 
OMot  ia  a  measmo  effectiag  suck  sabstltutlon  lor  limitiac  awA 
defiaitv  the  powen  of  the  new  second-chamber,  but  it  i»  sapuds— a 
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Co  nwlce  aodi  pcovmoa  u  la  aCt  tppean  for  restricting  the 
«xwtiag  powm  o(  tlie  Houte  of  Lorck:  B«  it  therefore  eiuctcd 
1>y  the  Iudb's  moat  esKcJIatit  Boajtaty,  by  ind  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  iptritiul  ana  temponU,  and  Common*.  In 
xHim  pMwnt  parUament  aMembM.  and  by  the  antbority  of  tbe 
■  ■mri  in  fiJIfiiri 

"  I.  (i>  U  a  motley  bill,  having  teen  jawed  fay  the  House  of 
Common*,  and  aent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  at  lease  one  month 
before  the  end  of  the  sesalon,  I*  n6t  patsed  by  the  House  of  Lord* 
witfaoDt  ■mendment  mthio  one  niontn  after  h  is  so  sent  up  to  that 
house,  the  bill  shall,  unless  the  House  of  Conunom  direct  to  the 
cx>atmry,  be  presented  to  His  Majesty  and  become  an  act  of 
parliament  on  the  roval  assent  beuig  ■snificd,  notwithstanding 
that  the  House  of  Lorn*  have  not  consented  to  the  bill. 

"  (3)  A  money  bin  means  a  bill  wb'ch  in  the  opiiuon  irf  the  Speaker 
of  tbe  House  of  Comrooa*  contains  only  ptoviHons  dealiog  with 
all  or  any  of  the  foUowlDg  subjects  namdy,  the  imposition,  repeal, 
remissioai  altenitioa  or  regulation  of  taxation;  charges  on  the 
consolidated  fund  or  the  provinon  of  money  by  parliament;  supplv; 
the  appropriation,  control  or  legulation  of  public  money;  toe 
rmiaing  or  guarantee  of  any  loan  or  the  repaynieat  thmofi  or 
mauUers  inodental  to  those  subjects  or  any  of^thcn. 

**  (3>  When  a  lull  to  which  the  House  trf  Lords  has  not  consented 
is  presented  to  His  Majesty  for  assent  as  a  money  bill,  the  bill 
■hsUl  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  CommoM  that  it  is  a  monw  UL 

**  (4)  No  uxadiMnl:  iIibU  be  aKoircd  10  ■  noiwy  faiO  «Ueh.  fai 
ths  oplnbm  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  a  Commoro,  ia  such  aa  to 
prevent  tbe  bill  retaming  the  diaracter  of  a  money  biU. 

"  2.  (i)  II  any  bill  other  than  a  mon^  tnll  is  passed  by  iht  House 
at  ConimoM  in  three  successive  aeisMns  (whether  of  the  suae 
parliament  or  not),  and,  having  been  sent  np  to  the  House  o(  Lord* 
mt  least  one  month  before  the  end  of  the  sesnon,  is  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords  in  each  of  those  acasions,  that  bQI  shall,  on  its 
rejection  for  the  third  time  by  the  Houie  of  Lords,  unless  the 
House  of  Cbmmoas  direct  to  the  contrary,  be  presented  to  His 
Majesty  and  bmme  an  act  of  parliament  on  the  royal  assent 
being  sigpi&ed  thereto,  notwitbstanding  that  the  Houte  of  Lords 
has  not  consented  to  tbe  bill;  provided  that  this  provision  shall 
not  take  eRect  unlen  two  years  have  elapsed  between  the  date  of 
tbe  first  introduction  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  date  on.  whidi  it  passes  tbe  House  of  Commons  for  tbe  third 
time^ 

"  (2)  A  bill  ahall  be  deemed  to  be  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lord* 
if  It  19  DOt  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords  either  without  amendment 
or  with  suCTi  amendments  only  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  both  houses. 

"  (3)  A  bill  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  same  bSI  as  a  fonner  bill 
■ent  up  to  tbe  House  of  Lords  in  the  preoeding  session  if,  when  it 
in  sent  up  to  tbe  House  of  Lords,  it  is  identical  with  the  former 
bill  or  contains  only  such  alterations  as  are  certified  by  the  Speaicer 
at  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  necesttry  owing  to  the  time  which 
bke  clapsnl  since  the  date  of  the  former  lull,  or  to  represent  omend- 
ment*  which  have  been  made  by  tbe  House  of  Lords  ia  tbe  former 
UU  in  tbo  ixeccding  session. 

"  Provided  that  tbe  House  of  Commons  may,  if  tlwy  tUnk  fit, 
on  tbe  pasttgs  of  such  a  bill  thnrngh  the  house  ia  the  Moond 
fir  tlurd  ■arion,  suggest  any  further  amendments  without  insett- 
iag  the  anendoents  in  tite  Ull,  and  any  such  sagiaMcd  amend- 
ments shall  be  considered  by  the  House  of  Lords,  aod  it  agreed  to 
by  that  house,  shall  be  treated  as  amendments  made  by  the  Houte 
CFi  Lords  and  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Cinnmons:  but  tbe  eserciK 
of  this  power  by  the  House  of  Commons  shall  not  affect  the 
fipcration  of  this  section  in  the  event  of  the  bill  being  lejeaed  by 
tne  House  ot  Lords. 

"3-  Any  certirtcate  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
given  under  this  act  Aail  be  conclusive  for  all  purpcocs,  and  shall 
not  be  questioned  in  any  court  of  law, 

"  4.  NoEhinK  in  this  act  shall  diminirii  or  qualify  tbe  exbtiBg 
rights  and  privities  of  the  House  of  Comment. 

"  5.  Five  years  shall  be  substituted  ibr  seven  years  a*  tbe  time 
fixed  for  the  maximum  dmatloa  ol  paiEamfent  under  tbe  Septennial 
Act  1715." 

Meanwhile,  in  tbe  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Roscbery  bad  carried 
three  resohifions  declaring  certain  principles  for  the  icform  of 
the  second  chamber,  which  were  lUKoted  to  by.  the  Unlonitt 
leaders;  the  policy  opposed  to  that  of  the  govemmeat  thus 
becrtme  that  of  willingness  for  reform  of  the  conitltntioB  of 
the  Upper  Chamber,  but  not  for  abolition  of  its  powers. 

Lord  RoUbtry't  Refdulioat. — (ij  "  That  a  ttrona;  and  efficient 
Second  Chamber  Is  not  merely  an  int(|eral  part  of  the  British  Con- 
stitutfon,  but  is  necesnry  to  the  welt-being  of  the  Slate  and  to 
the  balance  of  Parliament."  (a)  "  Such  a  Chamber  can  best  be 
obtained  by  the  lefom  and  reconslitution  of  the  House  oi  Lords." 
(3)  "  Tlttt  a  necessary  preliminary  to  such  reform  and  reconslitution 
b  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  poncsNon  of  a  peerage 
■houkl  no  longer  of  ItadT  give  tne  rli^  to  tit  and  vote  in  Ae  tieuse 
of  Lotda." 


During  &e  anmmer  and  antmnn  the  private  meetlngt 
between  tbe  eight  leadeis  wece  conthmed,  until  twenty  had 
been  hdd.  But  om  tbe  loth  of  November  Ur  Asqi^  inued  a 
brief  tUtemHit  that  the  conference  on  the  constitutional 
quc^ioit  bsd  cone  to  an  end,  without  arriving  at  an  agrco- 
ment.  Within  a  few  days  he  announced  that  another  >4>peal 
would  at  once  be  made  to  the  electorate.  The  Pariiaaicnt 
Bill  was  bwriedly  Introduced  into  the  Hoqeo  of  Lords,  with  s 
statement  hf  Lord  Crein  that  no  amendmenu  wonU  be 
accepted.  The  dl»olntioa  was  find  for  the  sBdi  of  November: 
Time'  was  shoit  for  any  declaration  of  poScy  by  the  Uoloakt 
peers,  fant  it  waa  given  ihape  at  once,  first  by  the  adoption  of 
a  farther  tesofaitlon  moved  by  Lord  Roaebery  for  tbe  lemodel- 
Ung  of  tbe  Upper  Honae,  and  secondly  by  toid  Lansdowne'i 
sbclving  tbe  Flribmeat  Bi0  by  cxmpBng  the  adJounuiMBt  of 
the  debate  on  It  with  the  adoption  of  nsdntiona  [Bovidiuc 
for  the  settlement  of  differences  between  a  MCMStituted 
Upper  HoDie  and  tbe  Home  of  Commons. 

Lord  'Rosebeiy's  addrtJonal  retoliition  provided  that  "  in  future 
the  House  of  Lotds  shall  coneist  of  Lords  ofFaiUamaac:  Mcboaos 
by  the  whole  body  of  hereditary  peers  from  among  liiiiiiiilna 
and  Inr  nomination  by  the  Crown;  XH  Htting  by  virtue  of  oScto 

and  01  qualifications  hdd  by  them;  (e)  chosen  from  autwle."  The 
Lanwiownc  resolutions  prnvided  in  ttioct  that,  when  the  House  of 
l.oril^  )i.id  Ivcn  "  reconstituted  and  reduced  in  numbers  "  ia  accoc^ 
lijnce  uiih  Lord  Rosebery's  plan,  (1)  any  difleienoes ariAig bttwmi 
the  two  houses  with  regard  to  a  BtU  other  than  a  Money  Bill,  in 
two  Buccesnve  sessions,  and  viitbin  an  interval  of  not  less  than  one 
year,  should  be  settled,  if  not  adjustable  otherwise,  in  a  jmnt 
sitting  composed  of  membiTs  of  both  bouses,  except  in  die  case  ol 
"  a  m.itiiT  which  is  of  great  gravity  and  has  not  Men  adeanate^ 
submltiod  to  the  judgment  oT  the  people,"  which  should  tnen  be 
"  suhmiitL'il  for  decision  to  the  elector*  by  Referendum  ";  (a}  and 
,15  to  M(inc>'  Hilts,  the  Lords  were  prepared  to  forgo  their  constitu- 
lion.-il  livjn  of  n-joction  or  antcndment,  if  effectual  provision  were 
niado  a^.iin'^t  "  lacking!."  iltc  dtdsion  whether  Other  than  finntwisl 
in-iiiiT^  u^Tc  dealt  with  in  the  Bill  resting  with  a  jo^t  committee 
u:  b.nh  lluu^r^.  v.'iili  the  Speaker  irf  the  House  of  Cojammis  as 
ch.iirinan,  having  a  caiiiiij;  vtiCe  Only. 

The  general  election  took  place  in  December,  and  resulted 
practically  in  no  change  fcom  the  previous  situatitn.  Both 
sides  WMi  and  lost  ants,  tnd  tbe  eventoal  numben  «cw 
liberals  373,  Labour  49,  IriA  NationaUsU  84  (8  befaig  "inde> 
pendents"  foDowing  Mr  WHIiam  O'Brien),  Unionists  37a. 
Thus,  ioduding  the  doubtful  votes  of  the  8  Ind^tendoit 
Nationalists,  Mr  Asquith  retained  an  apparent  mojtnity  of  ti6 
for  ths  ministalal  ptjicy,  retting  as  It  ^  on  the  detccralnatioB 
<a  the  bid  NatumaHsU  to  'pave  tbe  my  for  Home  Rule  by 
destroying  the  veto  of  the  Honae  of  Lords. 

B.  HoiM  of  Commons  Internal  Refornu. — We  have  already 
sketched  the  main  lines  of  Kngliah  pariiamentaiy  procedure 
UntU  the  farms  of  the  House  of  Comnxna  wen  <^eidy  utiUied 
to  delay  the  progre^  of  government  busincsa  by  what  became 
known  as  "  obstruction "  the  diaages  made  in  the  years 
following  1833  were  comparatively  insignificant.  They  con- 
sisted in  (i)  the  discmtinuance  of  superfluous  forms,  questions 
and  amendments;  (3)  lestrictions  irf  ddiates  upon  questions  of 
form;  (j)  improved  arrangements  for  Ibe  distrfbutloti  of  busi- 
neas;  (4)  the  delegation  of  some  of  the  minor  functions  of  (he 
boose  to  committees  and  officers  of  tbe  house;  and  (s)  increased 
pubtidty  in  the  proceedings  of  the  house.  But  with  tbe  entry 
of  Ur  Pamell  and  bis  Irish  Nationalist  followers  into  paiU»> 
mcnl  (1875-1S80)  a  new  era  began  in  the  history  of  the  Houae 
of  Comnioas.  Their  tacdcs  were  to  oppose  all  business  of 
whatever  kind,  and  at  all  hours. 

It  was  R<A  until  Febtuaiy  r88o  that  the  house  so  tax  overcsmc 
its  relucunce  to  restrict  Uberty  of  discussion  u  to  pass,  in  lu 
earliest  form,  the  rule  dealing  with  "order  In  debate."  It 
provided  that  whenever  a  member  was  named  by  the  Spcaka 
or  fhairman  as  "disregarding  the  authority  of  the  chair,  or 
abusing  tbe  rules  of  the  house  by  persistently  and  wilfully 
obstructing  the  rules  <tf  the  house,"  a  morion  nugbt  be  niade, 
to  be  decided  without  amendment  or  debate,  for  bis  suqiensiaQ 
from  the  service  ci  the  bouse  during  the  temaindv  of  die  sitting) 
and  that  if  tbe  asms  member  shonid  be  snipended  three  timet 
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b  one  Maw»,  hb  nqwmion  on  the  third  oocaalon  aboidil 
continue  for  *  week,  ei«l  until  a  motion  bad  been  made  upon 
which  It  should  be  decided,  at  one  aitting,  by  the  house,  wheUier 
tbi  so^eiuion  ibould  then  cease-  or  ool.  The  general  electioD, 
nWch  took  place  two  months  later,  tcstored  Mr  dodsione  to 
power  and  to  the  leadership  of  the  house.  Ur  PanreD  letumed 
to  parlkment  with  a  more  numerous  ((4^>wtng,  and  resumed  his 
former  tactics.  In  January  18S1  the  Proteciioo  of  Persons  and 
Property  (Ireland)  Bill  was  intioduoed.  Far  twenty-two  botus 
Pamell  fought  the  motitm  giving  precedence  to  the  bill,  and  for 
four  sitlinp  its  tntroductioD.  Tbe  fourth  sitting  lasted  forty- 
one  hours.  Tben  Mr  Speaker  fiiand  iniervened,  and  dediited 
to  call  on  any  other  member  who  mi^t  rise  to  address  the 
bouse,  because  repeated  dilatory  motioiis  had  been  supported 
bjr  tnall  minorities  in  opposition  to  the  ganersl  sense  of  the 
henw.  He  added:  "  A  crisis  haa  thitt  arisen  which  demands 
the  prompt  {nterposi^n  of  the  chair  and  of  the  house.  The 
KiuiJ  rules  have  proved  powerless  to  ensure  orderiy  and  effective 
debate.  An  important  measure,  recommended  by  Her  Majesty 
nearly  a  month  since,  and  declared  to  be  urgent  in  the  interests 
of  the  slate  by  a  decisive  majority,  is  being  arrested  by  tiie 
aalon  of  an  Inconsidcnble  minority,  the  members  of  which 
have  resorted  to  those  modes  of  obstruction  which  have  been 
tecognizedby  tbebouseasapU'liamentaryoffeDOe.  Thedignity, 
the  credit,  and  the  authority  of  this  house  are  seriously  threat- 
ened,  and  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  vindicated. . . .  Future 
measures  for  ensuring  orderly  debate  1  must  leave  to  the  judg- 
aent  of  the  house.  But  the  house  must  cither  assume  more 
cflectual  ooatro)  over  its  debates,  or  entrust  greater  powers  to 
the  chair."  The  Speaker  then  put  the  question,  which  was 
Cktricd  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Then  followed  the 
decisive  struggle.  Mr  Cbdstone  gave  notice  for  the  tvest  day 
(Feb.  j)  o(  an  urgency  rule,  which  ordered,  "  That  if  tbe 
house  shall  resolve  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one  that  tbe  state 
of  public  business  Is  urgent,  the  whole  power  of  tbe  house  to 
make  rules  shall  be  and  remain  with  the  Speaker  until  he  shall 
declare  that  tbe  stale  of  public  business  is  no  longer  urgent." 
On  thenext  day  I  scene  of  great  disorder  ended  in  the  suqiension 
at  the  Nationalist  nembefs,  at  first  ungly,  and  aftenrards  in 
groups.  The  urgency  rule  was  then  -passed  without  further 
diSiculty,  and  the  house  praoeeded  to  resolve,  "  That  the  sute 
of  public  business  h  urgcnL"  Tbe  Speaker  laid  upon  the  table 
raks  «f  suScfent  strhigenqr,  and  while  they  remained  in  force 
progress  in  public  busiaets  was  possible.  During  this  aetsion  the 
Spotker  bad  to  imeTvene  on  poinu  of  order  935  times,  and  the 
chairman  of  coromtltea  930,  times;  «o  that,  aOowing  only  five 
minutes  on  each  ocaufcn,  the  wrangling  betweoi  the  dmir  and 
vembait  occnphd  150  Ikrus. 

Tbe  cvenu  of  the  session  of  1881  tnd  the  direct  appeal  of  the 
SpMktr  to  the  boose  proved  the  necessity  of  changes  in  the  rules 
n«CbMMi  of  procedure  more  drastic  than  had  liitberto  been 
profiaaed.  Accordin^y,  in  the  first  week  of  the 
Muion  of  iSSt  Mr  Gladstone  hiid  his  proposals  on  the  table, 
nnd  in  movteg  tbe  first  resolution  on  »th  February,  he  reviewed, 
in  an  doqueal  speech,  the  history  of  the  standing  orders.  It 
was  his  opinion,  on  general  grounds,  that  the  bouse  should 
settle  its  own  procedure,  but  he  showed  that  the  numerous 
cDUMnhters  which,  since  1831,  had  sat  on  the  subject,  had  foiled 
iar  the  most  pert  to  carry  their  icGommendations  into  effect 
Ctmb  the  tack  of  tbe  requbite  "  piopeUing  pow^,"  anj  he 
MpKssed  hb  regret  that  the  concentration  of  thb  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  government  had  mulered  it  necessary  that  they 
riwaW  undertake  a  task  not  properly  theirs.  He  noted  two  main 
featwes  in  the  hbiory  of  the  case:  (i)  the  constantly  increasing 
labours  of  tbe  house,  and  (3)  lis  constantly  decreasiiig  power  to 
despatch  its  duties;  and  «diile  be  declared  that "  tiie  fundamental 
change  which  has  occurred  b  owing  to  tbe  pasing  of  tbe  first 
great  Reform  Bill,"  be  pointed  out  tbat  the  strain  had  not 
becooe  Intolerable  till  the  development  in  recent  years  of  ob- 
flntctrve  tactics.  He  defined  obstruction  as  "  the  dbposition 
dtbcr  (rf  the  minodty  d  the  bouse,  or  of  {ndtvidnals,  to  tcaisl 
the  pimiling  Witt  of  tbe  boBM  otbenriie  than  hgr  tifuncat,"  and 


reached  tbe  condosfon  that  tbe  only  remedy  for  a  state  of  tUap 

by  which  the  dignity  and  efBdency  of  the  house  were  afike 
compromised,  was  tbe  adoption  in  a  carefully  guarded  form  of  the 
process  known  00  tbe  Continent  as  tbe  "  clAture."  He  "t^'-tH 
that  in  hb  early  years  the  house  was  virtually  iiiiwsaiil  td  a 
closing  power,  because  it  was  possessed  of  a  means  of  suficiatly 
nuking  known  its  indioations;  and  to  those  Inclinations  uaifora 
deference  was  paid  by  members,  but  that  since  thb  moral 
sanction  hod  ceased  m  hr  nprrnlii  n.li  nii  111  irwiiji  tiiiiil«iiiuii 
for  it  a  written  law.  The  power  to  dose  debate  hnd  been  of 
necessity  auumed  by  almost  all  the  European  and  American 
assemblies,  the  conduct  of  whose  members  was  shaped  by  oo 
traditional  considecatioiu;  and  the  entry  into  paiiiaineat  of  a 
body  of  men  to  whom  the  traditions  of  the  boose  were  as  ixithiag 
made  It  necessary  for  the  House  of  Commoru  to  follow  thb 
example.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  when  it  appeared  to  tbe 
Speaker,  or  to  the  chairman  of  committees,  during  any  debate  10 
be  the  evident  sense  of  tbe  house,  or  of  the  committee,  tbat  the 
question  be  now  put,  he  ml^t  so  inform  the  bone,  and  that 
thereupon  on  a  motion  being  made, "  That  the  question  be  now 
put,"  the  question  under  discussion  should  be  forthwith  put  fm 
the  chair,  and  dedded  in  the  affirmative  if  supported  by  more 
than  300  members,  or,  when  less  than  40  members  had  voted 
against  it,  by  more  than  100  members.  Thb  resolution  was 
\^emenlly  contested  by  tbe  opposition,  who  denounced  it  as  aa 
unprecedented  interference  with  tbe  hbetty  of  debate,  bat  na 
eventually  carried  in  the  autumn  scs^n  of  the  sane  jrcu,  after 
a  discussion  extending  over  nineteen  sittings. 

On  tbe  30th  of  November  the  standing  order  of  tbe  aStb  of 
February  1880,  providing  for  tbe  suspension  of  membeia  vba 
pcnbiently  and  wilfully  obstructed  the  business  of  the  bouse  ee 
dbregsrded  tbe  authority  of  the  choir,  was  amended  by  tbe  in- 
crease of  tbe  penalty  to  suspension  on  the  first  occasion  for  one 
week,  oa  the  second  occasion  for  a  fortni^t,  and  on  tbe  thM, 
or  any  subsequent  occasion,  for  a  month.  Tbe  other  relet, 
framed  with  a  view  to  fredng  the  whecb  of  tbe  parliamentary 
machine,  and  for  the  most  part  identical  with  the  rcguUliaM 
adopted  by  Mr  Speaker  Brand  un<ter  the  urgency  rcaohitioa  of 
iSSt,  were  carried  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  u  liua,  aai 
became  standing  orders  on  the  17th  of  November. 

Mr  Gbdstone's  closure  rule  verified  ndther  the  bopca  of  its 
su[^y>rten  nw  the  fears  of  its  opponents.  It  was  not  pot  into 
operation  imtil  the  loth  of  February  1885.  when  tbe  ^eafcart 
declaration  of  the  evident  sense  of  the  house  was  ratified  by  « 
majority  of  307— a  mar^n  of  but  seven  votes  over  tbe  necessary 
quorum.  It  was  dear  that  no  Speaker  was  likely  to  run  tbe  tbk 
of  a  rebuff  by  again  aisoming  tbe  Initbtlve  nnlos  is  tbe  fac* 
of  extreme  urgency,  and,  in  fact,  the  rule  wju  enforced  iwic*  only 
during  the  five  years  of  tis  esbtence. 

In  1887  the  Cmucrvative  government,  be/ore  tbe  InUDdiKtioa 
of  a  new  Crimes  Act  for  Ireland,  gave  cffideocy  to  tbe  rule  by 
an  important  amendment.  Tbcy  proposed  that  any  member 
during  a  debate  might  claim  to  move,  "  That  the  question  be 
now  put,"  and  that  with  the  conserU  of  the  chair  thb  tptatio^ 
should  be  pat  forthwith,  and  dedded  without  amendment  or 
debate,  lius  the  initiative  was  transferred  from  the  Speaker 
to  the  bouse.  Mr  Gladstone  objected  strongly  to  this  ^crauoo, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  would  throw  an  unfair  burden  oj 
reqionsibility  upon  the  ^[leakn,  who  would  now  have  to  decide 
on  a  question  of  (q>inion,  whereas  under  the  old  rule  he  was  only 
called  upon  to  determine  a  question  of  evident  fact.  The 
alternative  inost  generally  advocated  by  the  oppositioo  was  tbe 
automatic  dosure  by  a  bare  majority  at  the  end  ot  each  siiiiag, 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  choir  would  be  relieved  from  an 
invidious  rcsponsibiGiy;  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  under  suck  a 
system  the  length  of  debates  would  not  vary  with  the 
of  the  questions  debated.  After  fourteen  sittings  the  clnsnre  nk 
was  passed  on  the  iSth  of  March  and  made  a  standing  onlcr. 

In  tbe  next  session,  on  tbe  38th  of  Fcbmaiy  18S8.  Ibc 
was  yet  further  strengthened  by  the  reductJor  of  ibe  m^joiky 
necessary  for  its  enforcement  from  too  to  too^  tbe  dosure 
remaining  as  foUowa;— 
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,*riMt,  «fMr  a  qvfltkn  tau  faem  tnpetad,  «  ncnber  lUnc  in 
his  place  may  cbim  to  move,  "  Tbat  the  question  be  now  put," 
aad.  tmlen  it  (hall  appear  to  the  chair  that  such  motion  is  an  abuse 
of  iht  rale*  of  the  fiouse  or  an  Infringement  <tt  the  rights  ol  the 
minotity,  the  qaeition,  "  Tbat  the  question  be  now  put."  shall  be 
put  forthwith,  and  dcdded  without  amendment  or  debate. 

When  tbe  motion  "  That  the  question  be  now  put  "  has  been 
carried,  and  the  queition  consequent  thereon  baa  been  decided, 
any  further  motion  nay  be  made  (the  assent  of  the  chair  a*  aforc- 
aaid  not  having  bwa  wfohheld),  wbicb  may  be  requisite  to  brine 
to  a  deciiton  any  qtMttioa  already  pnopotd  fimn  the  chair;  and 
abo  if  a  ckuN  be  thca  noder  conaideratioB,  a  motwn  may  be 
mndc  (the  assent  of  tha  dudr  as  afomaid  not  havina  faeoi  with- 
held), "  That  the  question '  That  certain  word*  of  the  clause  defined 
In  the  motion  stand  pwt  of  the  clauw,'  or  'That  the  clause  stand 

Ert  of.  or  be  added  to.  the  bill,'  be  now  put."  Such  motions  ahall 
put  forthwith,  and  decided  without  amotdmeol  or  debate. 
That  questions  for  the  closure  of  debate  shall  be  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  if,  when  a  division  be  taken,  it  appear*  by  the  numbers 
declared  from  the  choir  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  mcmbcra 
Yoted  ia  the  nujority  in  ntppon  of  the  motion. 

Tbe  dowre,  originaUy  branght  into  bcir^  to  defeat  tbe  tactics 
of  obitniction  in  special  einecgendes,  thus  became  a  part  of 
patiiamentary  routine.    And,  the  principle  being 
JSHia^tk         accepted,  its  operation  was  soon  eitcndcd. 

na  pncUee  of  retarding  the  progress  of  govern- 
ment' nwasurea  by  amendments  moved  to  every  line,  adopted 
by  both  tbe  great  ptditical  parties  when  In  opposition,  led 
to  the  use  of  what  became  known  as  tbe  "  guiUotloe,"  for 
fwdng  through  pariiament  important  bills,  Most  oi  tbe 
daoacB  la  which  wets  thm  nndlscmaed.  The  '*  gulUotinc," 
Aeaas  that  the  boose  tleddcB  bow  nndi  time  shall  be  devoted 
to  certain  stages  of  a  measure,  definite  date*  being  laid  down 
at  which  tbe  closuie  shall  be  enforced  and  division  taken.  On 
tbe  i7tb  of  June  1887,  after  prolonged  debate*  on  the  Crimes 
Bin  bi  eonmittee,  ctaiise  6  only  having  been  reached,  the 
remafadns  14  ciaiisct  were  put  tritbout  discusdon,  and  the  bin 
was  repotted  la  accordance  with  previous  notice.  This  was  the 
fim  use  of  the  "  guiUetiae,"  but  tbe  precedent  wai  followed  by 
Mr  GladsUne  in  1893,  wlwn  many  <rf  the  clauses  <4  the  Home 
Role  ^  were  carried  tbnogh  conunlltcc  and  on  teport  by  tbe 
aame  madilnery.  To  tbe  Conservative*  nniat  bl  Imputed  the  iit- 
vention  of  tlus  method  of  legislation,  to  their  opponents  the  use 
of  it  for  attempting  to  carry  a  great  constitutional  innovation 
to  which  the  majority  of  English  and  Scottish  representatives 
were  oi^OBed,  and  rabeequently  lu  cxteiuion  and  development 
(190&-1909)  as  a  regular  part  <d  tbe  Ic^ative  machinery. 

Tbe  inindple  of  dosnre  has  been  extended  even  to  tbe  debates 
OB  aiqjidy-  The  old  rule,  tliat  the  redress  of  grievances  should 
precede  the  grantitig  of  money,  dating  from  a  time 
""'^^wben  the  minister  of  tbe  Crown  was  so  far  from 
commandins  the  confidence  of  the  majority  In  the  House  of 
Commons  tbat  be  wasthecbief  object  of  their  attacks,  neverthe- 
less continued  to  govern  the  proceeding*  of  tbe  house  in  relation 
to  supply  without  much  resultant  inconvenience,  until  the  period 
when  the  new  methods  adopted  by  the  Iririi  Nationalist  party 
created  a  sew  situation.  VotiltSjiitcontinued  to  be  posable 
to  discuss  any  subject  by  an  amendment  to  the  motion  for  going 
into  supply.  In  that  year  a  resolution  was  passed  limiting  the 
amendments  to  matters  lelevsnt  to  the  class  of  estimates  about 
to  be  considered,  and  these  rdevant  amendments  were  further 
restriaed  to  the  first  day  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  go  into 
committee.  This  resolution  was  continued  in  1873,  but  was 
allowed  to  drop  in  1874.  It  was  revived  in  a  modified  form  in 
1876,  but  was  again  allowed  to  drop  in  1877.  In  1879,  on  tbe 
reconmcndatioo  of  tbe  Notthcotc  committee,  it  was  provided 
in  a  iminniit  order  that  whenever  the  committees  of  supply  or 
of  way*  and  means  stood  a*  the  first  order  on  a  Monday,  the 
Speaker  should  leave  the  chair  without  question  pot,  except  on 
firri  going  into  committee  on  the  army,  navy  and  civil  service 
estimates  tespectlvely.  In  1887  Thursday  was  added  to  Monday 
for  the  pnrpoees  of  the  order,  and,  some  further  exceptions 
having  been  made  to  the  operation  of  the  rule.  It  became  a 
standing  order.  The  conditions,  however,  under  which  the 
estimates  were  voted  remained  unsatisfnctoiy.  The  most 
wcfd  fmction  of  the  eppoiUim  'a  the  cipoeuK  of  abuses  in  the 


variMs  depaftmnts  of  administration,  and  this  can  best  be 
performed  upon  tbe  estimates.  But  ministeis,  occupied  whh 
their  tetpshttivc  proposals,  were  irresistiUy  tempted  to  postpone 
the  consideration  oil  the  estimates  until  the  last  weeks  of  the 
session,  when  they  were  hurried  throu^  tbin  hotises,  the  members 
of  which  were  impatient  to  be  gone.  To  meet  this  abuse,  and 
to  distribute  tbe  time  with  some  regard  to  the  comparative 
importance  of  tbe  subjects  discussed.Mr  Balfour  in  i8Q6proposcd 
and  carried  a  sessional  order  for  the  closure  of  supply,  a  maxi- 
mum of  twenty-three  days  being  given  to  its  consideration,  of 
which  the  last  three  alone  might  be  Uken  alter  the  5th  of 
August.  On  tbe  last  but  one  of  the  allotted  days  at  to  o'clock 
the  chairman  was  to  put  tbe  outstanding  votes,  and  on  the  last 
day  the  Speaker  was  to  put  the  remaining  questions  necessary 
to  complete  the  reports  of  supply.  In  iqoi  Mr  BoUour  so 
altered  tbe  resdution  that  tbe  (|ucstion  was  put,  not  with 
respect  to  each  vote,  but  to  each  class  of  votes  In  the  Civil 
Service  estimates,  and  to  the  total  amounts  of  the  outstanding 
votes  in  the  army,  itavy  and  revenue  estimates. 

It  is  only  possible  here  to  refer  briefly  to  some  other  changes 
in  the  procedure  (tf  the  house  wUch  altered  in  various  respects 
its  character  as  a  buuness-Itkc  assembly.  The  chief  othtr 
of  these  is  as  regards  the  Imurs.  On  Mondays,  Osatsali 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Thnisdays  the  bouse 
meets  at  3.45  p.m.,  "questions'*  beginning  at  3  and  ending 
(apart  from  urgency)  at  3.4$;  snd  opposed  business  ends  at  it. 
On  Fridays  the  house  meets  at  13  noon,  and  opposed  business 
is  suspended  at  5  p.m.;  this  is  the  only  day  when  government 
business  has  not  precedence,  and  private  members'  bills  have  the 
first  call,  though  at  8.15  p.m.  on  Tliesdays  and  Wednesdays  up 
to  Easter  and  on  Wednesdays  up  to  Whitsuutide  the  business 
is  Interrupted  in  order  that  private  members'  motions  may  be 
taken.  These  arrangements,  which  only  date  from  1906, 
represent  a  considerable  change  from  the  old  days  before  1879 
when  the  standing  order  was  formed  that  Do  opposed  business, 
with  certain  exceptions,  should  be  taken  after  12.30  a.m., 
or  i88t  when  the  daring  hour  was  fixed  at  midnigjit.  In  fact 
the  hours  of  tbe  house  have  become  generally  earlier.  Another 
important  change  has  been  made  as  regards  motions  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  house,  which  used  to  aSord  an  opportunity 
to  the  private  members  at  any  time  to  discuss  matters  of  urgent 
importance.  Since  1901  no  motion  for  tbe  adjournment  of  tbe 
bouse  can  be  made  until  all "  questions  "  have  been  diqtosed  , 
and  then,  If  forty  members  support  it,  the  debate  takes  place  at 
8.15  p.m.  This  alteration  has  much  modified  thechanicter  of 
the  debates  on  such  motions,  which  used  to  be  Uken  when  feel- 
ings were  hot,  whereas  now  there  Is  time  for  reflection.  In  other 
respects  tbe  most  noticeable  thing  In  the  recent  cvdutfam  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  its  steady  loss  of  power,  as  an 
assembly,  in  face  of  the  control  of  the  government  and  party 
leaders.  In  former  times  the  private  members  had  far  larger 
opportuirilies  for  Introducing  aitd  carrying  bilb,  which  Sow  have 
no  chance,  unless  tbe  government  aflords  "  fadlities  ";  and  the 
great  function  of  debating  "  supply  "  bas  largely  been  restricted 
by  tbe  closure,  under  which  millions  of  money  are  voted  without 
debate.  The  house  Is  stiti  ruled  by  technical  rules  of  procedure 
vdiich  are,  In  the  main,  dilatory  and  obstructive,  and  hamper  the 
expression  of  views  which  are  dislastdul  to  the  WWps  or  to  tbe 
govenunent,  who  can  by  them  arrange  the  bunness  so  as  to  suit 
their  convenience.  It  b  true  Indeed  that  this  dilatory  character 
of  the  proceedings  assists  to  encourage  debate,  within  limits; 
but  whh  the  influx  of  a  new  class  of  representatives,  espcdoSy 
the  Labour  members,  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a  rather 
pronounced  feeling  that  the  procedure  of  the  house  might  well 
be  drastically  revised  with  the  object  of  making  it  a  more 
business-like  assembly.  Refmm  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  postponed  to  some  extent  because  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords  has,  to  professed  reformers,  been  a  better  "cry  ";  but 
when  reform  is  once  "  in  the  air  "  in  pariiament  it  is  not  likely 
to  stop,  with  so  large  a  field  of  antiquated  procedure  before  it  as 
is  represented  by  many  of  the  traditional  methods  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  (H.GaJ 
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PARIU,  a  town  and  cpuoopal  Me  of  EmQU,  luly,  cafuul 
of  the  province  o(  Patnu,  siuiatcd  on  the  Parma,  a  tributary  of 
the  Po,  55  m.  N.W.  of  Bologna  by  rail.  Po[h  (1906),  48,533, 
Panna,  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  northern  Italy,  lies  in  a  fertile 
tract  of  the  Lombaid  plain,  within  view  of  Ihe  Alps  and  sheltered 
by  the  Apennines,  170  ft.  above  sea-level.  From  south  to  north 
it  is  tiavciscd  by  the  channel  of  the  Panns,  crossed  here  by  three 
bridges;  and  from  cast  to  west  runs  the  line  of  the  Via  Aemilia, 
by  which  ancient  Panna  was  connected  on  the  one  hand  with 
Ariminum  (Rimini),  and  on  ihe  other  with  rUuentia  (Piacenu). 
The  old  lampaits  and  bastions  (excluding  the  circuit  of  the  dtadel 
of  1591,  now  in  great  part  demolisbcd,  in  the  south-east)  make 
An  enceinte  of  about  4I  m.,  but  tbe  enclawd  area  ia  not  ili 
occupied  by  streets  and  houses. 

In  the  centre  ol  the  city  the  Via  Aemilia  widens  out  into  the 
Piaz»  Garibaldi,  a  large  square  which  contains  the  Palazzo  del 
Coverno  and  the  Palazzo  Municipalc,  both  dating  from  1617. 
The  cathedral  of  the  Assumption  (origioally  S.  HcrculaQus), 
erected  between  1064  and  1074,  and  consecrated  in  1106  by 
Pope  Paschal  II.,  is  a  Lombardo- Romanesque  building  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross.  The  severe  west  front  is  relieved  by  three 
rows  of  semicircular  arches,  and  has  a  central  porch  (ih^  were 
at  one  time  three)  supported  by  huge  red  marble  lions,  sculptured 
no  doubt  with  the  rest  of  tbe  lapidc  by  Giovanni  Bono  da  Biuone 
in  1181.  On  the  south  side  (rf  the  facade  is  a  Urgobiidt  campa- 
nile, and  the  foundations  of  another  may  be  seen  on  the  north. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  fine  Romanesque  interior  aiecovered 
with  frescoes  of  1570,  subdued  in  colour  and  well  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  building;  those  of  the  octagonal  cupola  repre- 
senting the  Assumption  irf  tbe  Virgin  arc  by  Concggio,  hut  much 
restored.  The  cr>-pt  contains  the  shrine  of  the  bishop  S.  Bernar- 
dino dcgli  Ubcrti  and  the  tomb  of  Bartolommeo  Prato — the 
former  by  Protpero  Clcmcnti  of  Rcg^.  In  the  sacristy  are  fine 
inlarsias.  To  the  south-west  of  the  cathedral  stands  the  bapti&- 
teiy,  dcsigoed  by  Benedetto  Antdanu;  it  was  begun  in  1  tg6  and 
not  com[dcied.ttll  taSt.  Tbewholcstruaureiscompoaedof  red 
and  grey  Verona  marble.  Externally  it  is  an  irregular  octagon, 
each  face  consisting  of  a  lower  storey  with  a  semicircular  arch 
(in  three  cases  occupied  by  a  portal),  with  sculptures  by  Antclami, 
four  ticT>  of  snuU  columns  supporting  as  gnany  continuous 
architraves,  and  forming  open  gallcricn,  and  abova  these  (an 
addition  of  the  Gothic  period)  a  row  of  five  engaged  columns 
supporting  a  scries  of  pointed  arches  and  a  cornice.  Internally 
it  is  a  polygon  of  sixteen  unequal  udcs,  and  the  cupola  is  supported 
by  sixteca  libs,  qirinsing  from  the  same  nundMr  of  columto. 
Tlie  frescoes  arc  interesting  works  of  tiie  early  13th  century.  In 
the  centre  isanoctagonal  fontbcaring  date  1194.  The  q)iscopal 
palace  shows  traces  of  the  building  of  1131.  To  the  east  of 
the  cathedral,  and  at  no  great  distance,  stands  the  church  of 
S.  Giovanni  Evangclista,  which  was  foanded  along  with  the 
Benedictine  monastery  in  981,  but  as  a  building  dates  from  ijio, 
and  has  a  facade  erected  by  Simone  Moschino  early  in  the  1 7th 
century.  Tbe  interior  is  an  extremely  fine  early  Renaissance 
work.  The  frescoes  on  the  cupola  icpreaenting  the  vision  of 
S.  J(An  an  by  Comggio,  and  the  aiabesqves  on  the  vaalt  of 
the  nave  I^AnselmL  TheUadonnadeUaSicccata(OurLadyof 
tbe  Palisade),  a  fine  church  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  erected 
between  1531  and  rsjg  after  Zaccagni's  designs,  contabis  tbe 
tombs  artd  monumenu  of  many  of  the  Bourbon  andPaincse 
dukes  of  Ponna,  and  pmervec  ila  pktUKi,  Panmijaoo's 
"  Moses  Breaking  the  TaUes  of  tbe  Law  "  and  Ansdmi's  "  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin."  S.  Francesco,  probaUy  the  earliett 
Franciscan  church  in  northern  Italy  (1130-1198;  now  a  t»ison), 
is  a  Gothic  building  in  brick  with  a  fine  tose-wiadow.  The 
Palauo  dclla  Pilotu  ia  a  vast  and  ineguUr  poup  of  IwI'liV 
dating  mainly  from  the  ifllb  and  i7ih  centutiesi  It  now  coav- 
priscs  Ihe  academy  of  fine  arts  (17S1)  and  its  vduaUe  picture 
gallery.  Among  the  most  celebrated  pictures  here  aie  Cor- 
icg^'a  "  llodonna  di  San  GiroUmo  "  and  "  Madonna  della 
Scod^a."  TbeTcaUoFanMS^nremathabfewoodeBstinctnie 
erected  in  1618-1619  from  Ateotti  d'ArgenU^  designs,  and 
'a(Mbleo(contunio|4SMpenons,balsointhisp«lBCb  Hmk 


are  other  beautiful  ceBing  ttmeoia  by  Cbmn^  In  ttMlaraa 

Benedictine  nunnery  of  S.  Paolo,  executed  in  1518-1519;  In  as 
adjoining  chamber  are  fine  arabesques  by  Araldi  (d.  1518); 
thence  come  also  some  fine  majolica  tiles  (1471-1482},  now  is 
the  museum.  Tbe  royal  university  of  Parma,  founded  to  lAoi 
by  Ranuccio  I.,  and  reconstituted  by  Philip  of  Bourbon  In  1768, 
has  faculties  in  law,  medicine  and  natural  science,  and  pft«vwfs 
an  observatory,  and  natural  science  coUection^  among  which  is 
tbe  Eriireon  Zoological  Museum.  A  very  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  at  Parma  in  grain,  cattle  and  the  dairy  produce  of  the 
district.  The  pana  cheese  known  as  Parmesan  unot  nown 
well  made  at  Ponna  as  in  some  other  ports  of  Itaty-^<odi,  te 
ennple. 

From  archaeolo^col  discoveries  it  would  appear  that  the 
ancient  town  was  preceded  by  a  prehistoric  settlement  of  the 
Bronze  Age,  the  dwdlings  of  which  rested  upon  pilea—onc, 
indeed,  of  the  so-called  Urremarc,  which  are  especially  frequent  ia 
the  nei^bourbood  of  Parma.  Panna  became  a  KanHU  cxJony 
of  300O  colonisis  in  1S3  s.C.,  four  years  after  the  constmctiao  ol 
the  Via  Aemilia,  en  wUch  it  lay.  The  bridge  by  which  the  Via 
Aemilia  crossed  the  liver  Panna,  from  aUch  it  probably  talcs 
its  name,  is  still  preserved,  but  has  been  much  altered.  A  bishop 
of  Parma  is  mentioned  in  the  acts  ci  the  council  of  Rome  of  ajk 
J78.  It  fell  into  the  power  of  Alboin  In  S69  and  became  tbe  seat 
of  a  Lombard  duchyi  it  was  still  one  of  the  wealthiest  citia  •! 
Aemilia  in  the  Lombaid  period.  During  the  iilh,  iHb  aikd  13th 
centuries  Parma  had  its  full  share  of  the  Guelph  and  GbibcBiac 
struggles,  in  which  it  mainly  took  the  part  of  the  forms,  aad  fi» 
carried  on  repeated  bostilitici  irith  Borgo  San  DoaiuDe  aad 
Piat^nia.  lu  bishop  Cadahis  (1046-1071)  «aa  dectod  M  tht 
papacy  by  the  Lombard  and  Cermtn  bbbops  in  1061,  aad 
marched  on  Rome,  but  was  driven  back  by  tbe  paniiaaa 
of  Alexander  III.  To  him  is  dwe  the  bnlding  ol  the 
cathedral  As  a  republic  its  govenmcnt  was  aalaif  is 
the  hands  of  the  Rossi,  FaBsirida^  ContCgto  and  Sam> 
tale  foniUcs.  The  fruitless  tfcge  of  Panna  In  IB48  «m  tts 
last  tfort  of  Frederick  II.  In  the  Cathedral  flags  eaptiDel 
io  this  uege  are  preserved.  In  1307  Ihe  dty  bf  aiat  a 
lordship  for  Ciberto  da  Comggio,  who  bid  the  basis  t£  in 
tenitorid  power  by  conquering  Rcggio,  Btesedfa>  and  CaastA, 
and  was  msde  eomaunder-in^hicf  «f  Uie  Gaelphs  Iqr  Robcct  si 
Apulia.  The  Comggio  family  never  managed  to  keep  powfliaa 
of  it  for  long,  and  in  1346  they  sold  it  to  the  ViicotUi  (^s 
constructed  a  citadel.  La  Koodtctta,  fat  1356,  of  whkli  a« 
remains  esiu  00  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  while  the  later  Mtd» 
pemt  may  be  sea  on  the  west  bank),  aodtiom  them  itpanedw 
theSfona.  Becoming  subject  to  Pope  Julius  II.  in  J5i>,  Farm 
remained  (in  spite  of  the  French  occupation  from  1515  to  lyat)  a 
pi^wl  posscsaira  till  1545,  when  Paul  IIL  (Alessndcr  FacacsO 
invested  his  son  Piedalgi  with  theducUcB  of  Panaa  and  PiacEwu 
There  were  eight  dukes  of  Parma  «f  the  Famcae  Uae — TliiWp 
(d.  1547),  Ottavio  (1586),  AlessaiMtie  (1591),  Ranuccio  I.  (r6*s). 
Odoudo  (1646),  Ranuccio  II.  (1694),  Francesco  (i7>7),  ft ■  I nmn 
(1731).  Antonio  and  Fniwesco  both  having  died  TMiHrt 
the  duchy  passed  to  Charles  of  Bourbon  (Don  Catlea),  iafiaii 
of  Spain,  who,  bcooming  king  of  Ni^et  la  X734>  iwrcnfci^ 
Panna  and  nscenza  to  Austria,  but  retained  tb«  aitaUc 
treasures  of  the  Famese  dynasty  which  ha  had  removed  fnm 
Parma  to  Hafdet.  ^ain  iccoDtpMKd  the  duddts  ia  tbe  «ar  «i 
succesrion  (174s);  they  were  lacowBed  by  AiatiiB  fa  174^  ani 
Maria  Theresa  apds  SBffcndcred  them  to  Dan  PhiBp.  Muicof 
Spain,  in  1748.  Ferdinand,  niiUp*s  son,  who  saoceeded  VAdcr 
DutiUot's  regeaqr  in  1765,  saw  his  states  oomiMd  by  tbe  rrwt*- 
tkHuuy  forces  of  Fteoce  in  1796,  aad  bad  to  purckMe  his  Klt- 
faitctcat  with  6,000^000  lire  and  S5  of  the  best  palntlB^  a  hnntt. 
On  hb  death  In  tSos  the  dnddes  were  inoeipanted  «riib  the 
French  republic  snd  hb  son  Louis  became  **  king  of  Etraria." 
Parma  was  thusgoveraed  for  several  years  by  Monaa  deSaiat- 

snd  by  Junot.  At  the  conpess  <rf  Vicaaa.  Panai. 
cenxa  and  Gusstalta  wen  aasiffied  10  Maris  Louise  (daa^m  ^ 
Frauds  I.  of  Austria  and  Napdeon's  sscoad  consonK  aad  <n  iat 
dtatk  they  psased  fai  1S4I M  Chailes  IL  (sea  of  LohIi  of  Earans 
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aiidMafieLouuc,  dau^torofCbvlesIV^kimofSiMlB).  The 
new  duke,  unwilling  to  yield  to  the  wishef  of  hia  people  for 
srcAtcr  political  liberty,  was  soon  cmnpelled  to  t^ke  flight,  utA 
the  duchy  was  for  a  time  ruled  by  t  piovisioul  gavenunent  ftad 
by  Cbarlei  Albert  of  Sardinia;  but  in  AprO  1849  Baion  d'Aiprt 
with  15,000  Austriaiu  took  possewion  of  Parma,  and  the  ducal 
Sovemment  was  restored  under  Auitriaa  protection.  Charles  II. 
(who  bad  ui  1810  married  Theresa,  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
of  Sardinia)  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Charles  IXL,  on  the 
14th  of  Uarch,  1849.  On  the  assacsutatioo  of  Charles  IIL  tn 
i3s4>  his  widow,  Marie  Louise  (daughter  of  FcrdkiaDd,  prince  of 
Artoisaoddukcof  Berry),  became  regent  for  her  son  Robert.  Id 
i860  his  poasessiooa  were  formally  incorporated  with  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  duchy  of  Parma  in  1849  had  an  area  of  2576  sq.  m. 
divided  into  five  provinces— Borgo  San  Doutino,  Valditaro. 
Parma,  Lunigiana  Parmcose  and  Fiaccnaa.  lu  population  in 
1851  was  49T>M3'-  Under  Marie  Louise  (iSis-1847)  the 
tenitofr  of  GuwtalU  fjo  sq.  m.)  formed  part  of  the  duchy, 
but  it  was  tramfcrred  in  1847  to  Modena  in  exchange  for  the 
communes  of  Bagnone.  Filattiera,  Ac,  which  went  to  coastiUite 
the  Lunigiana  Parmense. 

See  AffA.  Sioria  di  Fcrma  (i79>-i79S):  &at^>cUi,  Suria  iti 
dueali  di  Piuma,  Piatmn,  t  GuaitaUa  (185S}:  Buiufuoco,  Diaiim. 
torotr.  dti  ducali,  &c.  (1853)1  Uoh.  kill,  ad  provitKitit  parmenum 
tt  pfecMl«iMn  prrruHMlM  (183$.  &c.):  L.  Tettl,  Parma  (Bergamo, 

PARIIERIDES  OP  BlU  (Velia)  in  ItatyTCreek  philosopher. 
According  to  Diogenes  Laenius  he  was  "  tn  his  prime  "  304-500 
B.C.,  and  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  born  about  539.  Plato 
indeed  (forMotfdo,  117  B)  makes  Socrates  see  and  hear  Parmen- 
ides  when  the  latter  was  about  sixty-five  years  <rf  age,  in  which 
case  be  cannot  have  been  bom  before  519;  hut  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  that  any  such  meeting  took  place  this  may  be  regarded 
OS  one  of  Plato's  anachronisms.  However  this  may  be,  Pnrmea- 
ideswasa contemporary,  probably  a  younger  contemporaty,  of 
Heraclitus,  with  whom  the  first  succession  of  physicists  ended, 
while  Empcdodcs  and  Anaaagoras.  with  whom  the  secoitd 
succession  of  physicists  began,  were  very  much  his  juniors. 
Belonging,  it  b  said,  to  a  rich  and  distinguished  family,  Parmen- 
ides  attached  himself,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  to  the  aristocratic 
society  or  brotherhood  which  Pythagnas  had  eaUblished  at 
Ctoton;  and  accordingly  one  part  of  his  system,  the  physical 
patt,  is  anxtrently  Pythagorean.  To  Xenophanes,  the  founder 
of  Eleaticism— whom  he  must  have  known,  even  if  he  was  never 
in  any  strict  sense  of  the  word  his  disciple — Parmenides  was, 
perhaps,  more  deeplyindehted,as  the  theological speculattona of 
that  thinker  unquestionably  suggested  to  him  the  theory  of 
Being  and  Not-Being,  of  the  One  and  the  Many,  by  which  he 
souglit  to  reconcile  Ionian  "  monism,"  or  rather  "  hcnitra,"  with 
Italiote  dualism.  Tradition  relates  that  Parmenides  flamed  laws 
for  the  Eleates,  who  each  year  took  an  oath  to  olMetve  them. 

Parmenides  embodied  his  tenets  in  a  short  poem,  called 
I/aliire,  of  which  fragments,  amounting  in  all  to  about  160 
lines,  have  been  preserved  in  the  wridnp  of  Seatus  £mpi- 
ricus,  Simplicius  and  others.  It  is  traditionally  divided  into 
three  parts— the  "  Proem,"  "  Truth  "  (rd  jrp^  dX^Ocwr),  and 
"Opinion"  Crd vp6t'UCai').  In  *' Truth,"  starting  from  the 
formula  "  the  Ent  (or  existent)  is,  the  Nonent(or  non-existent) 
it  not,"  Parmenides  attempted  to  distinguish  between  the  unity 
or  uoiveiaal  dement  of  nature  and  its  variety  or  panicidarity, 
inifsthig  upon  the  reality  of  its  unity,  which  is  therefore  the 
object  of  knowledge,  and  upon  the  unreality  of  its  variety,  which 
is  therefore  the  object,  not  of  knowledge,  but  of  opinion.  In 
"  0[Nnion  "  be  propounded  a  theory  of  the  worid  ol  seeming 
and  its  devehqKnent,  pointing  out  however  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  already  laid  down,  these  cosmological 
speculations  do  not  pretend  to  anything  more  than  probability, 
la  qiite  of  the  contemptuous  remarks  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch 
about  Parmtnldcs's  versification,  Nairn  is  not  without  literary 
merit.  The  introduction,  though  rugged,  'b  foctlMe  and 
picturesque ;  and  the  rest  of  the  poem  is  written  la  a  dmplft  and 
cfiectivs  style  suiubk.to  the  st^ject. 


Prpm^h  tiw  "Proem "  the  poet  dtKribes  Us Jeam  fna 

(urkiKu  to  light.  Bome  la  a  wbiriing  chariot,  ancTatteiMed  bv 
tbedsiq^htenof  (besun,  he  reaches  a  tempk  sacred  to  an  unnomd 
locldew  (varioudv  identified  by  the  cammeauton  with  Nature, 
Wudom  or  Thends),  by  whom  the  rest  of  the  poen  is  spofan.  He 
uuat  learn  all  thilws.  she  tells  him,  both  truth,  which  is  oefttln, 
sod  humao  opinions;  for,  though  in  human  opinioas  then  can  be 

no"true  faith."  they  must  be  studied  notwithstanding  (or  what  they 
are  worth. 

rViiAk.— "  Trath  **  begins  with  the  dedaratiMi  of  Parmenides^ 
prtncipte  in  oppowtion  to  the  prindplea'  of  his  pniiceman.  Then 
are  three  ways  o(  rexarch,  and  three  ways  only.  0(  these,  one 
OMerts  the  non.esistence  of  the  exiUent  and  the  existence  of  the 
non-exiatent  ((.«.  Thales,  Anaximander  and  Aoaximenea  luppoM 
the  wngk  ctement  which  they  respecttveh  postulate  to  be  trans- 
fnnned  into  the  various  sorts  of  matter  whiclt  they  diKover  in  the 
world  around  them,  thus  asMuniog  the  non-exittence  of  that  wUch 
is  elemenul  and  the  existence  01  that  whicb  ii  non-elemeatall: 
another,  pursued  by  "  mtlesi  "  penoiu,  whose  "  fcad  rtturni  upon 
itsetr,"  aasumes  that  a  thii^  "  »  and  i*  not."  "  is  the  tame  and 
not  the  wme  "  [■>>  obvious  refemice,  as  Bemay*  points  out  In  the 
Rheiniitim  Um*nm.  vii.  114  seq..  to  Heraclitus,  the  pbilowmher  of 
fluxl.  These  are  wavs  of  enor.  because  (hey  confound  existence 
and  non-existence.  In  contrast  to  them  the  way  of  truth  starts 
from  the  proposition  that  "  the  Em  Es.  the  Nonent  is  not." 

On  the  stmgtk  of  tbc  fundamenul  diittnaion  between  the  Ent 
and  the  Nowemt,  iba  goddess  n«M  announces  certain  chaiactetistics 
of  the  former.  The  Ent  is  uncreated,  tor  it  cannot  be  derived 
either  from  the  Ent  or  fram  the  Nonent;  it  it  imperishable,  for  it 
cannot  pass  Into  the  Nonent;  it  is  whole,  indivisible,  continuous, 
lor  nothing  exists  to  break  its  oontmuity  in  space :  it  is  unchu^rabie 
Hot  nothing  exists  to  brask  its  coatimtity  in  time):  it  is  perfect, 
for  there  b  nothing  which  it  can  want ;  it  never  wa^  oor  will  he. 
but  only  U:  it  b  evenly  extended  in  every  direction,  and  therefore 
a  sphere,  exactly  balanced:  it  Is  identical  with  thought  [i^,  it  U 
the  obfect,  and  the  sole  object,  of  thought  as  opposed  to  Mnntion, 
wnsatKm  being  ooncsmed  with  variety  and  change). 

As  then  the  Bat  is  one.  iavariable  and  immutable,  all  plurality^ 
variety  and  mutation  belong  to  the  Nonent.  Whmce  it  (ollows 
that  all  things  to  which  men  attribute  reality,  generation  and 
dcitruction.  being  and  not-being,  change  of  puce,  akeiatlon  of 
colour  are  no  more  than  empty  words. 

OpiMin. — The  investigation  of  the  Ent  ItA  the  emslcnt  unity, 
extended  throughout  space  and  enduring  throughout  time,  which 
reason  discovers  beneath  the  variety  and  the  mutability  <d  tbingij 
being  now  complete,  it  remains  in  "  Opinion  "  to  ocacribe  the 
plurality  of  things,  not  as  they  are,  for  they  are  not.  but  as  th^ 
seem  to  be.  la  the  phenomenal  world  then,  there  are,  it  has  been 
thought  (and  Parmenides  accepts  the  theory,  wtuch  appears  to 
be  of  Pythagorean  origin],  two  primary  elements — namely,  fire, 
which  is  gentle,  thin,  nomogeneous,  and  night,  which  is  dark, 
thick,  heavy.  Of  these  dements  {which,  according  to  Aristotle, 
were,  or  rather  were  analogous  to,  the  Ent  ana  the  Nonent 
respectively)  all  things  connst,  and  (rom  them  they  derive  their 
several  characterirtics.  The  foundation  for  a  cosmoloKV  having 
thus  been  laid  in  dualism,  the  poem  went  on  to  describe  the  genera- 
tion of  "  earth  and  sun,  and  moon  and  air  that  is  common  to  all, 
and  the  milky  way,  and  furthest  Olympus,  and  the  glowing  stars  " ; 
but  the  scanty  fragmeiKs  wfatdi  have  survived  suSioe  only  to  show 
that  hrmcmdcs  regMded  llw  universe  as  a  series  of  oooccntrie 
rings  or  inheres  composed  of  the  two  primary  elements  and  of 
comtNnations  of  them,  the  whole  system  being  directed  by  an 
unnamed  goddess  estabtisbsd  at  hs  centre.  Nest  came  a  theory  el 
animal  development.  This  again  was  (oHowed  by  a  psycholofy, 
which  mode  thought  (as  well  as  sensation,  which  was  conceived  to 
differ  from  thought  only  in  respect  of  its  objectl  depend  upon  the 
excess  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  constituent  elements,  fire 
oisd  night..  "  Soch,  opinioo  taOa  us,  was  the  generation,  such  is  the 
present  nisteace,  such  wiU  be  the  end,  of  those  thing*  to  which 
men  have  ^ven  mstinguishing  nomea." 

In  the  truism  "the  Ent  b,  the  Nonent  b  not,"  8r  tart,  fi4  (tv 
oOs  t<rrt,  Parmenides  breaVs  wit b  hb  predecessors,  the  physicists  of 
the  Ionian  succession.  Asking  themselves — What  is  the  material 
universe,  they  had  replied  respectively — It  b  water,  It  b  /uraCb 
rt.  It  b  nir,  It  ii  fire.  Thus,  while  their  qwstkND  netot,  or 
ought  to  have  neant,  What  b  the  sin^  dement  which 
underlies  the  apparent  plurality  of  the  material  world?  their 
answers,  Parmenides  conceived,  by  attributing  to  the  selected 
element  various  and  varying  qualities,  reintroduced  the  plurality 
which  the  question  sought  to  eliminate.  If  we  would  discover 
that  which  b  common  to  all  things  at  all  times,  we  must,  he 
submitted,  exclude  the  differences  of  things,  whether  simul- 
taneous or  successive.  Hence,  whereas  bb  predecessors  had 
confounded  that  which  is  universally  existent  with  that  which  Is 
not  universally  existent,  he  proposed  to  distinguish  careluUr 
between  that  which  u  universally  exbtent  and  that  which  b 
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■otuaivomllyexbteBt,  between  &•  and  fdtfr.  The  fiinduttenta] 
tiusm  is  Ibe  epigraniDUtic  uKition  of  this  disUoction. 

■In  short,  the  sto^c  corporeal  dement  of  the  looian  pbyiicuti 
was,  to  boiTOw  a  phrase  from  Ari&toUe,  a  pennanent  oMa.  having 
wiBn  which  chajige;  but  they  citlnr  neglected  tlie  rtfv  or  con- 
founded  them  with  the  oMo.  Farmcaicles  >ou[^t  to  reduce  the 
variety  of  nature  to  a  aisglc  nutcrial  element;  but  he  strictJy 
di»cripiin»ted  the  inconstant  tiff^  from  the  constant  dwta,  and, 
understanding  by  "  cifalence  "  vnivcm],  invariable,  fmmWaUe 
being,  refused  to  attrfbate  to  the  vAA|  anything  more  thM  the 
semblance  of  existence. 

Having  thus  discriminated  between  the  permanent  tmity  of 
nature  and  its  superficial  {riurality,  Parmenidcs  proceeded  to  the 
iqiante  invcati^tion  of  the  Ent  and  the  Nonent.  The  nniver- 
ulily  of  the  Ent,  be  conceived,  necessarily  carries  with  it  certain 
cbanctcristics.  It  is  one;  it  is  eternal;  it  is  whole  and  continu* 
ous,  both  in  time  and  in  qiaoe;  it  is  immov^le  and  immutable; 
it  b  Gmited,  but  limited  only  by  itsdf;  it  fa  evenly  extended  in 
every  direction,  and  therefore  ^bcfical.  Tbese  propositions 
baving  been  reached,  ap^irt  from  particular  ei^wriencc,  tor 
icAection  upon  the  fundameotol  ptindple,  we  have  in  them, 
?uncBide»  CMcdvcd,  a  body  of  fntdnnatkni  mtjng  upon  a 
firm  basb  and  entitled  to  be  called  "truth."  Further,  the 
bfonnation  thus  obtained  is  the  sum  total  of  "truth"; 
for,  as  "  existcDcc  "  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  cannot  be 
Bttribated  to  anything  beside*  the  univenal  clement,  zo  nothing 
besidci  the  nnivnial  clemeBt  can  properly  benfd  to  be  "  k  Down. " 

If  ^imcn!des*s  poem  had  had  "  Bdiw  "  foe  its  subject  it 
would  doubtless  have  ended  at  this  point  Its  subject  is, 
however,  "  Nature  ";  and  nature,  besides  its  unity,  has  also  the 
■emblanee,  if  no  more  than  the  sembknce,  of  fdurality.  Hence 
the  theory  of  the  unity  of  nature  is  necessarily  foUou'cd  by  a 
theory  of  Its  lecming  plurality,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  variety 
and  mutation  of  things.  The  theory  of  plurality  cannot  indeed 
pretend  to  the  certainty  of  the  theory  of  unity,  being  of  necessity 
tmtmstworthy,  because  it  is  the  partial  and  inconstant  reprcacn- 
laUonttf  that  «Mdi  is  paniil  and  inconstant  ia  nature.  Bui,as 
the  material  world  includes,  together  with  a  real  unity,  the 
semblance  of  plurality,  so  the  theory  of  the  material  world 
Includes,  together  with  the  certain  theory  of  the  former,  a 
probable  tlwoiy  the  Utter.  "  Opinion  "  is  then  no  mere 
eicresoencei  it  to  tlie  necenary  sequel  to  "  Truth."  . 

Thus,  whereas  the  TW8T*fi  osnfosnding  the  unity  and  the 
plurality  of  the  universe,  had  ne^ected  plurality,  and  the 
Pythagoreans,  contenting  themselves  with  the  reduction  of  the 
variety  of  nature  to  a  duality  or  a  scries  of  dualities,  had  neglected 
tmity,  Pumenidca,  taking  a  hint  from  Xenophancs,  made  the 
antagmdstlc  doctrines  supidy  one  another's  defidendes;  for,  as 
Xenophancs  in  his  theological  system  hod  recognized  at  once  the 
unity  of  God  and  the  plurality  of  things,  so  Parmenidcs  in  his 
system  of  nature  recognised  at  once  the  rational  unity  of  the  Ent 
and  the  pbcnomenal  plurality  of  the  Nonent. 

The  foregoing  sUtemcnt  of  Pormcnidcs's  position  differs  from 
Zdler's  account  of  it  in  (wo  important  particulars.  First, 
whereas  It  has  been  assumed  above  that  Xenophancs  was 
theologian  rather  than  philost^hcr,  whence  It  would  seem  to 
follow  that  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  unity  originated,  not 
mth  him,  but  with  Parmenidcs,  Zcllcr,  supposing  Xenophancs 
to  have  taught,  not  merely  the  unity  of  God,  but  also  the  unity 
of  Being,  assigns  to  Parmenidcs  no  more  than  an  exaaer  con- 
ccplion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  Being,  the  justification 
of  that  doctrine,  and  the  denial  of  the  plurah'ty  and  the  mut- 
ability of  things.  This  view  of  the  relations  of  Xcnophanes  and 
Parmenidcs  is  not  borne  out  by  their  writings;  and,  though 
ancient  authorities  may  be  quoted  in  its  favour,  it  would  seem 
that  in  this  Cose  OS  in  others,  they  have  faHen  bto  the  easy 
mistake  of  confounding  successive  phases  of  doctrine,  "constru- 
ing the  utterances  of  the  master  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  bis  Khtdai^be  vague  by  the  more  definite,  the  dmpler  by 
the  more  finished  and  elaborate  tbcMy  "  (W.  H.  Thompson). 
Secondly,  whereas  it  has  been  argued  above  that  **  Of^nion  "  fa 
nccMsarily  included  in  the  system,  Zcllcr,  supposing  Farmenide* 


to  deny  the  Nonent  even  as  a  matter  of  opfauon,  rtgsrds  that  part 
of  the  poem  which  has  ojrinion  for  its  subject  as  no  mora  than  a 
revised  and  improved  statement  of  the  views  of  oppoaeats. 
introduced  in  older  that  the  reader,  having  before  him  the  fabe 
doctrine  as  wdl  as  the  true  one,  may  be  led  tl>e  more  certamly 
to  embrace  the  latter.  In  ttie  judgment  of  the  present  writer, 
Pannem'dcs,  while  be  denied  the  real  existence  of  plun£ty, 
ncognited  its  apparent  existence,  and  consequently,  howrvcr 
little  value  he  n^ght  attach  to  <^inioo,  was  bound  to  take 
account  of  it :  "  pour  celnl  mtoie  qui  nie  rcrtstcnce  rCeOe  6t  k 
nature,"  says  Renouvier,  "  il  reste  encore  i  faire  noe  lustoitc 
naturelle  de  rapparence  et  de  I'ilhision." 

The  teaching  of  Parmenidcs  varioudy  influenced  both  his 
immediate  successors  and  subsequent  thinker*.  By  hb  recog- 
nition of  an  apporoit  plurality  supplementary  to  the  real  unity, 
becffeaedtbetranritioafromthc'  monism"or"lKiu>m''of  tbe 
first{diysiGiliucGGsdontothe"pluraUsm"af  tbesKond.  While 
Empedodes  and  Deraocritus  arc  careful  to  emphaaice  their 
distent  from  **  Truth,"  it  is  obvious  that "  Opinion  "  b  the  bass 
of  their  cosmologies.  The  doctrfne  o(  the  deceitfulness  of  "  tbe 
undiscemtng  Qpe  and  the  echoing  eu  "  soon  cslablisbed  itsdf, 
though  the  grounds  upcm  which  Empedodes,  Anazagons  and 
Deniocritus  maintained  it  were  not  those  wfcidi  were  alleged  by 
Parmenidcs.  Indirectly,  through  the  dialectic  of  ha  pupil  and 
friend  Zcno  and  otherwise,  the  docttinc  of  the  inadequacy  of 
scosation  led  to  the  humanist  movement,  which  for  a  time 
threatened  to  put  an  end  to  philosophical  and  sdentific  ^lecula- 
tion.  But  the  podtive  inSucnoe  dt  hrmcnides's  leaching  wm 
not  yet  exhausted.  To  say  that  tbe  Platonism  of  Flato^ 
later  years,  the  Platonism  of  the  Parmmida,  the  Pkiletiu  mad 
tbe  Timaaa,  b  the  philoupby  ol  Pannenides  enlarged  and 
reconstituted,  may  pcihq«  leem  ptndoxkal  in  tbe  face  o(  the 
severe  criticism  to  which  Eleaticbnb  subjected,  not  only  in  the 
/*anRf>>wfn,  but  also  in  tbe  ^o^Auf.  The  criticism  was,  however, 
preparatory  to  a  reconstruction.  Thus  may  be  explained  the 
selecUon  of  an  Elcatic  stranger  to  be  the  chief  ^>fi>kfr  En  iix 
latter,  and  of  I^uncnidcs  himself  to  take  the  leid  in  the  foroMr. 
In  the  Sophitt  critidsm  predominates  over  reooBstmctien,  the 
Zenonlan  logic  bdng  turned  against  the  Parmenidcs  mcta|Aysk 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  need 
revision:  see  i4t  D,  344  Bseq.,  >S7B  acq.,  158  D.  Xnputicuhr, 
Plato  taxes  Parmenides  irith  tib  Inoon^itency  In  atttibuting 
(as  he  certainly  did)  to  the  ftmdimental  unity  cateatioe  ami 
spheridty,  so  that "  the  wotshi;^  t»  b  tlM  all  a  pitiful  ^4  * 
<W.  H.  Thompson).  In  the  Pammtda  rcoonrtructioa  pre- 
dominates over  critidsm— the  letter  of  Eleatlcism  beinc  fane 
represented  by  Zeno,  ha  qAft,  as  FUto  conceived  it,  by  ^rbcs* 
ides.  Not  the  leaat  Important  of  tbe  lesulu  obtafawd  in 
dialogue  is  the  discovery  that,  whereas  the  doctrine  o<  tb* 
"  one  "  and  tbe  "  many  "  is  suiddal  and  barren  so  long  as  the 
"sditaty  ou"  and  tbe  "iodcfinitdy  many"  arc  absolntdy 
separated  (137  C  teq.  and  i6j  B  seq.),  it  bcccones  cmsistait  and 
fruitful  as  soon  a>  »  "  definite  phtrality  "  b  interpolated  between 
thetn(i43Bseq.,is7B9eq.,iteBMq.).  In  short.  Fanac^ds 
was  no  idealist,  but  Plato  recognized  in  Um,  and  ti^t^,  the 
precursor  of  idealism. 

BiBLtOGKArny.— The  fruments  have  been  ikjHnBy  edited  to 
H.  Did»i  10  ParmenitUt  iJhttdiekl,  pmkUtk  «.  de^k  (Bcrifa, 
>397),  with  commentary;  in  Pcdanim  fkifnnfhiiMm  /rinwMwa 
wilti  brief  Latin  notes,  critical  and  interpretative  (BciCa,  (901); 
and  in  Die  Fragmtnic  d.  Vorsokratiker  (Berlin,  ind  ed..  1906),  with 
Ccrcnan  transbtbn};  and  Dieb'  test  is  leproduced  with  a  Mtifirf 
Latin  commentary  in  Rtiter  and  PreOers  JiiiloHa  ftiYanji^ 
iriutM  (8th  cd.,  revised  by  E.  Wellmaaa.  Gotha.  IS^.  TW 
philosophical  system  u  expounded  and  diicitsacd  by  E.  Z<:1W. 
D.  PhOoioptit  d.  Critdim  (sth  ed..  Ldfoig,  itel;  Eiv.  Trasv. 
London,  1S81);  by  T.  Gomperx,  Gncelucte  DMrr  (LApcic. 
1896;  Etw.  trans.,  London,  looi):  and  by  J.  BurD<t,  Earij 
Gtttk  PkUoupky  (London.  1908).  For  the  cotmoloQr,  icc  A.  EL 
Krischc,  P.  fhtato^hm  Lekren  d.  fritchttc^  Dtnkrr  (COtlbiTn. 
1840).  On  the  Tclatkm*  of  Eleaticism  and  Platonism,  we-  W.  H. 
Thompson,  "On  PUto**  SopkiO,"  in  the  Jnumai  if  PVUha 
MM.  30s  teq.  For  other  texts,  Inndatioos,  commenteik*  aM 
monofcia^s  see  the  excellent  biUiogr^ihy  "AT'lnrH  m  tte 
Crundrist  d.  Gtukukl*  i.  PhiktapUt  at  Uberwcg  atul  ttam 
Cioth  ed,  Berfin,  igo9;  Eng.  Trans..  London.  1880).     (H  J*-) 
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VASUmOO  («.  400-930  Kc),  IfsceAndaa  genenl  fa  tl» 
•ervice  of  FtuUp  LI.  and  Aknoder  tbsGrtat.    During  the  tocd 
of  Plijl^>  PftTmeoio  obuitad  11  great  victory  over  tlie  lUrrinu 
Css6);  b  wu  one  of  the  Mandoniui  drfagitw  appdntcd  to 
conclude  peace  vith  AUum  (346),  and  wMKntwithaaanBrbi 
upbold  Mncedoniui  iBfluence  in  EtibocK  (34a).  -  In  336  W  WM 
sent  with  Amynua  and  Aualua  to  raske  prcfMnttooi  for  the 
reduction  of  Asia.  H«  led  tha  left  niilg  in  the  fasttlo  oi  the 
Granicus,  Issui  and  Caugamcla.  After  tha  conqwt  oC  Dnm 
B*an«t  Aleunder  was  infomwd  that  PhBotM,  aon  oC  FanMido, 
was  involved  in  a  anapiney  againtt  his  fif&  -PUlotaa  was 
condemned  by  the  annr  asd  put  to  death.    Akxander,  thinking 
it  dangeroui  to  allow  the  father  to  live,  sent  ordcet  to  Madia 
Sor  th*  awuainatioa  of  Banneiio.   Thew  naa  no  pte^  diat 
Vamenia  was  in  any  way  impBcatid  in  the  oen^tacy;  bat  be 
was  not  e*en  afEhrded  tte  oi^ortiUiity  of  dciendiiig  himself. 

See  Arriao,  AmlmHst  Flutardi.  41e*afi^;  Diod.  Sic  xvfi.; 
Curtius  vii.  3,  II :  Justin  xii.  9;  for  Biadefn  antborities  ko  uwler 

Al^XANOEK  III..  THE  CaSAT. 

PARMIOIAKO  (1504-1540).    The  name  of  thia  cdebcated 
paiUer  of  the  Ixxabard  school  was,  in  full,  (firobmo  PrancAco 
MatiaMaianoli,  or  Haaaola;  he  dropped  thenaroe  Gkidamo,  and 
WM  only  known  aS  Fraaceaco.   He  has  been  more  commealy 
nMwaJ  II  Pannigiano  (or.  Ita  diminutive,  U  Paimigianiiio),  froai 
him  native  chy,  Parma.  Francesco,  bom  on  the  iith  of  Jsnwiry 
B504,  was  the  loa  of  a  painter.  Lostng  his  father  in  aatly  child- 
hood, he  VM  brou^t  up  by  two  undea,  also  painton,  Micbele 
and  Pie^UaIio  Mascda.  His  faculty  for  the  ait  developed  at 
a  very  boyish  age,  and  he  addicted  himidf  to  the  style  vt 
Coiiegpo,  who  vfahed  Psnna  in  1519.  He  did  not,  however, 
become  an  imitatov  of  Correggii^  h^  «tyle  ui  its  maturity  nuiy 
fae  resided  as  a  bnoa  of  Camggio  with  Raphad  and  Oinlioi 
Romano,  and  thus  fairly  originaL  Even  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
(Vaaari  aays  sixteen)  be  had  painted  a  "  TMip^'*^  el  Christ," 
■orpriaia^  mature.    Before  the  age  of  BfaHeen,  i^on  he 
migrated  to  Rome,  he  had  covered  with  frescoes  seven  chApds 
in  the  church  of  S.  Giovaaiti  Evangclista,  Puma.   Prior  to 
Btattiagfacthedurof  the  popes  in  1513  he  deemed  it  expedient 
to  execute  some  spedmen  picturo.   One  of  these  waa  a  portrait 
of  Unttdf  bS  seen  in  A  convex  niimnv  wiih  all  the  details  of 
divergent  penpcctive,  Sk.,  wonderbiUy  ncact— a  work  winch 
both  ffom  this  curiosity  of  treatment  and  from  the  beauty  of  the 
•ttcc — for  Panmgiano  waa  then"  moielikeanangdthan  a  man" 
—could  not  faQ  to  altracL  Arrived  in  Rome,  be't»ne«ded  his 
^ecinwn  pictures  to  the  pope,  Oemeut  VtL,  who  gladly  and 
adnfringiy  accepted  them,  and  assigned  to  the  youthful  genius 
the  painting  of  the  Sala  de'  PootcGci,  the  otUnp  of  which  had 
been  already  decorated  by  Giovanni  da  Udine.  But  whUe  for- 
tWB  waawinaing  Um  with  her  'i»w*imj'm««i«g™3Mj  tiMnnw 
twin  of  the  sack  \ty  the  Constable  dc  Bourbon  and  his  German 
and  other  stJdiers  overtook  both  Rome  and  Pannigiano.  At  the 
dateof  this  hideous  catastrophe  fae  was  engaged  in  paiuting  that 
large  picture  which  now  figures  in  the  National  Gallery,  the 
"  VWon  of  St  Jerome  "  (with  the  Baptist  pointing  upward  and 
backward  to  the  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus  in  the  sky).  It  is  said 
that  through  all  the  crash  and  peril  of  this  barbarian  irruption 
Parmigiano  sat  quietly  before  liis  vast  pond,  painting  as  U 
nothing  had  happened.  A  band  of  Germaa  aoUicry  burst  Into 
his  apartment,  breathing  Grc  and  slaughter;  but,  struck  with 
utasement  at  the  sight,  and  with  some  reverence  fw  ait  and  her 
votary  (the  other  events  of  the  siege  forbid  us  to  suppose  that 
lewencc  for  reUgion  had  any  part  in  it),  they  calmed  down,  and 
afforded  the  painter  all  the  protection  that  he  needed  at  the 
moment*    Thdr  c^tain,  being  something  of  a  connoisseur, 
exacted  bis  titbote,  however  a  Urge  number  of  deugns.  Some' 
was  now  no  place  for  Parnri^aao.   He  left  with  his  uncle, 
totemfing  apparently  to  return  to  Panna;  but,  staying  In 
Bdogna  he  settled  down  there  for  a  while,  and  was  induced 
to  remain  three  or  four  years.  Here  he  painted  for  the  nuns  of 
Si  Margaret  bis  most  celebrated  altarpiece  (new  in  the  Academy 
of  Btdogns),  the  "  Madonna  and  Child,  with  Margaret  and  other 
Hbttt." 


Spite  of  tbe  gFsat  £iate  of  Knme,  the  We  of  BltedU  kad 
Mtbcrto  been  fairly  pcetopeniw— the  ad  EstaOiMi  which  be  exdted 
beiog  propoEtionale  to  Us  charm  of  person  and  OMnMr,  and  to 
the  kvscodty  and  brilhancy  (rather  than  depth)  of  his  gealas; 
but  from  tUs  time  forward  be  became  an  unfortunate,  and  It 
would  appear  a  hoaied  and  a^-no^ted,  mnn.  In  1531  ht 
returned  to  Parma,  and  was 1— '<r"'"-t  to  oxecute  an  ancn* 
sivc  sens  of  faciDocs  ia  the  cboir  of  tbe  chaicb  of  S.  Haiia  ddh 
Stnoiata.  Tbtso  waie  to  be  oomplsted  In  Noncmhar  1530;  and 
half-payment,  200  gtdden  Kudi,  was  made  to  Urn  in  advsace. 
A  ceOing  was  sllotted  to  hirov  and  an  arch  in  fpont  of  the  ceiUBg; 
00  Hie  uch  he  paihted  six  figures— two  of  them  in  fall  colour,  and 
four  in  moooduotne — Adam,  Eve,  aone  Virtue^  and  the 
famous  figure  (moBochmne)  <rf  Moses  about  to  ^ttcr  tbotahto 
of  the  law.  But,  after  five  or  six  yeais  from  the  4aita  ci  -the 
contract,  Pannigiano  had  barely  made  a  good  beginmog  with  his 
stipulated  work.  According  to  Vosari,  he  neglected  painting  in 
favour  of  alchemy— Im  hibouFed  over  futile  attempts  to  "  congeal 
mcccuiy,"  being  in  a  buoy  to  get  tiii  anyhow.  It  Is  laUiec 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  various  graphic  and  caiutic  phrases 
which  Vasari  bestows  upon  this  theoiy  of  tiu  facts  WE  Mazzola's 
life  ore  allogotber  gratuitous  and  wide  of  the  mark;  nevettheleas 
the  painter's  principal  biographer,  the  Padre  Aflft,  undertook 
to  refute  Vasori's  statements,  and  most  subsequent  writecs 
have  accepted  AfI6's  conduaons.  -Whatever .the  cause,  Fam^ 
glaoo  failed  to  fulfil  his  contract,  and  was  imprisoned  in 
default.  Promising  to  amend,  he  was  released;  but  instead  tA 
redeeming  bis  pledge  he  decunped  to  Casal  Maggfore;  Iri  the 
tcnitOfy  of  Cramoda.  Here,  according  even  to  Vasari,  bo 
ndinquiahed  alchemy  and  resumed  painting;  yet  he  still 
hankered  (or  is  said  by  Vasari  to  have  honkcied)  after  Ua 
retorts  and  furnaces,  lost  all  his  brightness,  and  presented  a 
dins,  poverty-stricken,  hirsute  and  uncivilized  aspect.  Ha 
died  of  a  fever  on  the  94th  of  August  1540,  before  he  had 
competed  his  tlurtj^-seventh  year.  By  his  own  desire  he  waa 
buried  naked  in  the  church  of  the  Servites  called  La  Fontana, 
near  Casal  Maggbre. 

Grace  has  always  and  right^  been  regarded  aa  the  chief  artistic 
sndowraoit  of  Pannigiano — grace  which  is  gcnidae  ss  an 
expressioB  o(  the  painter's  nature,  but  partakes  partly  <A  the 
artificial  and  aOccted  In  its  devdc^ments.  "  Un  po'di  grsxia  del 
Pamygjanine  "  (a  little,  or,  as  we  might  aay,  iust  a  spice,  of 
PanmgianlBo'B  grace)  was  among  the  ingredients  which  Agostino 
Caraccl's  famed  sonnet  desiderates  for  a  perfiectpictnrck  Mni^k 
constantly  made  many  studies  of  the  same  figtse,  i^  order  to  get 
the  most  graceful  attainable  form,  movement  and  drapery — the 
last  being  a  point  in  which  he  was  very  successful.  The  pro- 
portions  of  his  figures  are  over-long  for  the  truth  of  nature—tlie 
atatiHo,  fingers  and  neck;  o«a  of  Ids  Madotmas,  now  in  tlie  Pitd 
Galleiy,  is  currestly  named  "La  Hsdoona  del  ooHo  lungo.* 
Neither  ixpwsslen  aor  cokwr  is  a  strong  ptHut  in  Ins  worio;  the 
figures  in  his  oompoiitioas  are  geaeislly  few — the  chief  exception 
being  the  lactuie  of  "  Christ  Picsching  to  the  Multitude."  He 
etdxd  a  few  plates,  bemg  ^qiarently  the  carUest  Italian  painter 
who  was  also  an  etcher;  but  the  statement  that  he  ptodoeed 
several  woodcuts  Is  not  correct — he  overboked  the  production 
of  tfaem  by  other  bands. 

The  most  admired  6asel-plcture  of  Farmigiano  is  the  "  Oifii 
Making  a  Bow,"  with  two  chOdicn  at  his  feet,  one  crying,  and 
the  other  laughing.  This  was  painted  in  1536  for  Fiancesco 
BoEanUof  Parma,  and  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  Vienna.  There  are 
various  replicas  of  it,  and  some  of  these  may  perhaps  be  from 
Maasda's  own  hand.  Of  Ids  portrait-painting,  two  interesting 
examples  are  the  likenos  of  Amerigo  Vcspucd  (after  whom 
America  is  named)  in  the  Studj  Gallery  of  Naples,  and  the 
painter's  own  portrait  in  the  Dffid  it  Florence.  One  of 
Parmigf^^  fslncipal  pupils  was  his  coosiii,  CtrdlBmo  d 
Micbde  HssEota:  probably  some  of  the  woifca  attiifanted  to 
Francesco  are  really  by  GirolanMX. 

See  B.  Besd,  Disepii  oriHndi  H  Francesco  UamuU  (1769); 
A.  S.  Moftara,  Ddb  Viu  di  Fnocesco  MbssooS  (1846)1 
AgritM,  ae.  (1S46).  (W.  H.  R.) 
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HBHAMTUt  «r  PatiumiA,  a  port  of  tht  aUte  fit  Rutkr. 
na  tha  right  htttk  of  the  PmnahyU  river,  isom.  below 
tk«  G  piul.  Thctniu.  Fopw  of  the  mmadpality  (1S90),  4415. 
FUttMhybk  b  dtuaUd  u  the  poiia  irim  t)>e  moM  euurijr  af  the 
ddu  outkNk  or  **■■■■■'■.  calkd  tke  Mo  ^lunMft,  bnaches  oS 
(ion  tbe  Btin  Uicam.  All  the  outlet  cbMitwh  of  the  dver  an 
obatcucted  by  b<un  built  up  ^  tbe  attong  conent  along  tbe 
Atlantic  cout,  and  ooly  vosds  of  ligfal  draught  an  «ntet.  The 
leva  baa  aoaw  «dl«aa>tnietcd  biOdiaia  of  tba  oM  Futugncac 
type,  inclnding  two  chuichea  and  a  foe  ho^iltal.  Panahyba 
k  the  commercial  eatiepAt  of  the  atatc.  It  exporti  hidei, 
Soat-akina,  cotton  and  tobacco,  chiefly  through  the  nail 
port  k)f  Amanacto,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Rio  Ignansftl^  ti  m. 
diatatiL 

PARiriSSUI  (mod.  Z«Abiini«rLffen),AmouDtabof  Greece, 
8070  fu,  in  the  south  of  Phods,  rising  over  the  town  of  Delphi. 
It  had  sereral  prominent  peaks,  tbe  chief  known  as  Tlthorea 
and  Lycoreia  (whence  the  modem  name).  Pamasm  was  one 
of  tbe  most  holy  mountains  in  Greece,  hallowed  by  the  worship 
of  Ap<^.  of  the  Mnsea,  and  of  the  Cotydan  nymphs,  and  by  the 
orgies  of  tbe  Ba^hantcs.  Two  projecting  cliffs^  named  the 
Phaediiadae,  frame  tbe  gorge  fai  vdiich  the  CasuUan  ^ring 
Sows  out,  and  just  to  the  west  of  this,  on  a  sheU  above  the  ravine 
of  the  Pleistus,  is  the  site  of  the  Pjrthkn  shrine  of  Apollo  and  the 
Ddphic  oracle.  Tbe  Corydkn  cave  is  on  tbe  plateau  between 
Ce^bi  and  the  summit. 

PABNASSDS  PLATS^  a  series  of  thiee'schobutic'entataiB* 
Bents  performed  at  St  John's  Coll^,  Cambridge,  between 
1597  and  1603.  ■  They  are  satirical  in  duuacter  and  aim  at 
setting  forth  the  wretched  state  of  tchdais  and  the  small  req>ect 
paid  to  Ifiming  by  tlie  world  at  large,  as  exemplified  in  tbe 
adventures  ct  two  university  men,  niilomnsas  and  Stvdioeo. 
The  first  part,  Tie  Piipimatt  M  Parnattut,  describes  aUegori- 
cally  their  four  year's  journey  to  Pamassos,  i^.  their  progress 
tlirough  tbe  univetsily  course  of  lo^c,  rtietoric,  &e.,  and  tht 
temptations  set  before  them  by  their  meeting  with  Hadido,  a 
dmnkard,  Stupido,  a  pudtan  who  bates  learning,  Amoretto,  a 
lover,  and  Ingcoiaao,  a  diaappointed  studenL  ^le  piMy  waa 
doubtless  od^aaBy  intended  to  stand  alone,  but  tbe  favour 
with  iriiich  it  waa  received  led  to  the  writing  of  a  sequd,  TMt 
lUmni  from  Ponatnu,  which  dtals  with  the  adventures  of 
the  two  students  after- the  com[detion  of  their  studies  at  the 
nnivenity,  and  sliowa  them  discovering  by  bitter  eiperlcBce  of 
how  little  pecuniary  value  their  la.  They  apin  meet 

Ingenioeo,  who  ia  makmg  a  scanty  living  by  tbe  press,  but  la 
onlliesMich  for  a  patron,  as  wdlns  anew  cbanctet,  Luxnrioao. 
All  fdur  now  leave  the  nniver^y  for  London,  iriiOe  a  diapv , » 
tailor  and  a  tapster  lament  their  unpaid  biila.  Philomusns  and 
Stndioso  find  work  respectively  as  a  sexton  and  a  tutor  in  a 
ueidiant's  tenOy,  while  Luurioao  becomea  a  writer  and  singer 
of  battads.  In  tbe  meanwhile  TipmiiMn  haa  met  with  a  patron, 
a  cosoonbiol  fdlow  named  Oollio,  fbr  wbom  be  composes 
amoiDua  verses  in  tbe  style  of  Chaucer,  Spenser  and  Shake- 
wptMtt,  the  last  alone  bdng  to  the  patron's  satisfaction.  GuUio 
is  Indeed  a  yeat  admirer  ol  Shakespeare,  and  in  bis  ccBvmations 
with  Ingeuoso  we  have  some  of  the  nwit  iatoestinsof  the  earijr 
■UmImh^  to  UiB> 

A fttrtber sequel.  TUSoMtd  PartoJAe  ROmrnfnm  Panusnu, 
m  lJu  ScMTgt  ^  Simony,  a  a  more  ambitious,  and  from  every 
point  of  view  more  interesting,  production  than  the  two  earlier 
pieces,  in  It  we  again  meet  with  Ingenioso,  now  become  a 
satirist,  who  on  pretence  at  disansbtg  a  recently-paUished 
collection  extracts  from  contemporary  poetry,  John  Boden- 
bam's  BAidtrt,  briefly  critidaes,  or  niixx  dmracterlzes,  a 
number  of  wrhers  of  tbe  ^y,  among  tbem  being  Spenser, 
Constable,  Drayton,  John  Davka,  Ifarttoa,  Iftrlowe;  Jonnn, 
Shakespeare  and  Naabs— tbe  last  of  wbom  fa  referred  to  as  dead. 
It  bfanpoasible  here  to  detail  the  plot  of  tb«  play,  and  It  can  ealy 
be  said  that  PhHomusus  and  Studtoso,  ha^^ng  tried  all  means 
of  earning  a  living,  abandon  any  further  attempt  to  turn  their 

l«»m<ll»»l>Tmnn>  mw^Artfwttnlititn  ttffftmf  ahspfaerdh  SCVCtal 


new  cbaracten  are  tntndoced  b  this  part,  real  persons  vaA  as 
Danter,  tbe  printer,  Richard  Burbage  and  William  Kemp,  tbe 
actors,  as  well  as  such  abafctions  as  Fuor  PDcticus  and  Pfaan- 
tasna.  Tbeseonndtitleof  Aspieoe,"TbeScottrgeaf Smony,** 
fa  iustified  \rr  a  snbfiloc  dealing  with  the  attcmpu  of  one, 
Academtco,  to  obtain  a  living  from  an  ignccant  country  patron. 
Sir  Roderick,  who,  however,  presents  it,  00  the  recomrnetxlatian 
of  bis  son  Amoietto,  who  baabeen  btibedi  to  a  noiMinfvcisty 
torn  louneriloa 

The  three  pieces  have  but  small  literary  sad  draiaatic  value, 

their  importance  omaisting  almost  wholly  in  tbe  allusMins  to^ 
and  criticisms  of  contenqionry  litaatur&  Their  antber  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  fairiy  certain,  from  tbe  evidence  of  gencnl 
style,  as  wdl  as  some  pccoliaritiea  of  iangoag^  tku  tbl^  an 
tbe  work  of  tbe  same  writer.  Hm  only  name  wUcA  haa  bees 
put  forward  with  any  reasonablepiobabllltyia  that  cf  John  Day, 
whoae  claim  has  been  supported  with  much  ingenuity  by 
Professor  L  GolUncz  (see  full  discusuon  in  Dr  A.W.  Ward's 
EMf.  Dram.  Ut.  ii.  640,  note  >),  but  the  question  stQI  awaita 
definitive  solution. 

As  to  the  date  there  is  more  evidence.  Tbe  three  [rieoes  wm 
evidently  performed  at  Christmas  of  different  years,  tbe  lut 
being  not  later  than  Chiistmaa  ifot,  as  u  shown  hy  tbe  lefer* 
enccs  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  while  the  Piitrima§i  mentions  bmAs 
not  printed  until  1598,  and  hence  can  hanUy  have  been  cndicr 
than  that  year.  Tbe  prologue  of  1  Rehim  states  that  that  plajr 
bad  been  written  for  the  preceding  year,  and  also,  in  a  intagr 
of  which  the  reading  is  aomew&at  doubtful,  impUes  that  the 
whole  series  had  extended  over  four  years.  Thus  we  arrive  at 
dtber  1599,  tfioe  and  i6ea,  or  159S,  1599  and  1601,  as,  en  tfcn 
whole,  the  moat  lifcdy  dates  of  periotmanoe.  Mr  fleqr,  «■ 
grounds  irididi  do  not  aeon  cendulTt^  data  tbcs  1598,  ifioi 
andi6ea. 

'  Tbe  question  of  bow  far  tbe  characters  are  meant  to  — 'pt— 
actual  persons  has  been  much  discuaied.  Mr  Fleay  maintaiw 
that  tbe  iritole  is  a  pcnonal  satire,  bis  identificationa  of  tbe  chief 
characters  in  »  Retunt  being  (i)  Ingenloso,  Tbomaa  Naahc, 
(>)FurDrPoeticus,  J.  Huston,  (3)  Phanta3nia,Sr  John  Davie^ 
(4>  Philomusns,  T.  Lodge,  (5)  Studioso,  Drkyton.  VmUm* 
GoOanca  Ideotifiea  Judido  with  Henry  Cbettle  {Pnc.  wf  BriL 
Aead.,  1903-1904,  p.  soi).  Dr  Ward,  while  rejecttag  Mr  Fleay% 
identifications  as  a  whole,  considers  that  by  the  time  the 
part  was  written  the  author  may  have  more  er^kaa  iib  iiiifiil 
Ingenioeo  with  Nashe,  though  the  character  waa  iwt  originBly 
concervrd  with  this  intention.  This  Is  of  course  pooublc,  and 
the  fact  that  Ingenioeo  Umself  ipc&kt  in  praise  of  Nashe,  who  is 
r^arded  as  dead,  is  not  an  insuperable  objectioa.  We  mat 
not,  however,  overlook  the  iact  that  the  author  wm  cvidntty 
very  familiar  vntb  NadH^a  wo^  and  that  all  Unce  pMa,  wot 
only  in  the  qxecbaa  of  Ingrwilosn,  bat  thiwirfwat,  ai«  Ml  at 
reminiscences  of  bta  wiitingi. 

Run  locRAPHV.— Tbe  oiriy  part  of  dw  trilogy  which  was  iapriM 
at  J 11 1'srly  date  was  a  Jbtm,  caDed  (imply  JTu  Rtturnfrarn  Parm^ 
Mi,  or  Iht  Scoargf  ^  SiwMty  (1606),  two  editloni  bcanns  mm* 
daU'.  Thi»  has  bnn  Kvml  times  teprinted,  the  l>c^  mpimm 
edition  bdng  that  of  Profenor  Arber  in  the  "  Eagluh  Scbolan' 
Library  "  {1870).  Mamncript  copies  of  all  three  plays  WK^Md 
ameeg  T.  Hsaras's  papcn  m  the  Bodtdan  by  the  XmRHDi 
Maeray  and  were  priated  by  him  in  1886  (tbe  laM  [rom3iHrthe 
editions  of  1606.  collated  with  the  MS.).  A  recent  cditioa  nnndasn 
spoiling  by  Mr  O.  Smcaton  in  tbe  "Tctnple  Dnmatists 
btilc  \-nIue.  All  qucstiooR  connected  with  the  play  have  bm 
elaborately  discussed  by  Dr  W.  LOhr  in  a  diKcrtation  catidid 
Du  drri  (ambridter  Spule  am  PonMSf  QQd,  iQOo).  See  akn^ 
Or  W.ird's  Eneliik  DramaJie  iMtrahm,  H.  633-^:  F.  G.  Flntys 
JKiij.  Chrca.  cf  ih:  ifnf.  Drama,  u.  347-355.  (R-  B.  McKJ 

PARNBLU  CHABLII  8TBWART  (iB^A-iSgt),  Iiisb  Katio^ 
alist  leader,  was  bon  at  Avondak^  Co.  DHcUow,  on  tbe  sTtb 
of  June  1846.  W»  btber  ms  Jobs  Beuy  Panell,  a  iiiimiij 
gentleman  of  strong  Natkmallst  and  libml  sysapathiea,  wW 
married  in  1834  Delia  Tudor,  dau^ter  of  Coeuaodore  Chaadea 
Stewart  of  the  Dnited  States  navy.  The  FameO  famOy  waa  at 
Englisb  otigia.  and  more  than  one  of  iu  memben  attained  <Mc 
note  at  CoDgleton  in  Cbesbirc  under  the  Staaiu  and  dniluc  the 
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CcMttMiiweiltlL  AiMog  then  «m  lltMMi  Vknad,  wbo 
migated  to  IraUwl  aftex  tht  Rmtontiou.  Ha  had  two  sons, 
Thomu  Fandl  tkc  poet  and  John  FtmeD,  who  bacvM  aa 
Xzish  judge.  From  tiM  kttcr  Charia  Stewart  PuneU  wu 
lineally  deaocnded  in  tbo  fifth  genenxioa.  Sir  John  Faindlt 
vfaancdlor  of  tht  taAetfoa  in  dtftan's  padiuNnt,  nod  oaeof 
O*  CaanelVs  lieutmuta  in  the  puliunent  of  tba  United  Kingdom, 
•WMM  tbe  pmdHn  ^  Fundi  the  jnt^  Tho  estate  of  Avondale 
was  settled  on  him  by  a  friend  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  his 
ytmagut  son  WiUiain  (grandfather  of  Charica  Stewart  Paraell). 
Xlis  ddett  son  was  imhedle.  Bb  leeond  aoe'  ma  Sit  Heniy 
Pundl,  a  noted  politirian  and  financier  In  the  eariy  pait  of  the 
agCfa  eentttiy,  who  held  office  nnder  Grey  and  Uelbouiae,  and 
after  being  TidMd  to  the  peerage  as  Baioa  Coni^eton,  died  by  hi> 
«m  hand  in  Wiltiara  FanieU  was  a  keoi  itDdeot  of  Iiith 

politics,  with  a  strong  leaning  towards  tlie  popular  side,  and  in 
■805  be  poblisbed  a  pamfAkt  entttled  "  Thoyghts  00  the  Causes 
ol  Popvlar  DisoenteBts,"  whidi  was  frnvcm^bfy  nodked  by 
Sydney  Smith  in  the  EdhOvrik  KmUm.  Tim  by  Iriitfa  and 
ancestry,  and  eqxdal^  by  the  Influence  of  Ua  mother,  who 
inlutited  a  tutied  of  giufcm*  bom  her  bther,  Charles  Stewart 
,  funell  WH,  as  it  wete,  dedicated  to  the  Iii^  national  cause. 
He  was  ot  Englidi  extraction,  a  landowner,  and  a  FretestanL 
Educated  at  private  sdteob  In  ^'^e'"^  >^  *t  hfigdalra 
College,  Cambridge,  Ua  tentperamcct  and  demeanonr  were 
alugalatly  m-Iiiih  on  the  iiiifsoi  1  hiiiibiI.  txild,  rfptflfot  and 
imcmotiuuL  He  appears  to  hare  bem  rather  tarbnlent  ss  a 
sdMol-boy,  CMiteBtioas,  insubordinate,  and  not  oveMcnqxdons. 
Ha  was  Uad  of  cricket  and  devoted  to  mathematics,  but  had 
little  taste  far  other  studies  or  other  gaam.  He  was  subject 
to  ■aimwiiibalism,  aad  liable  to  severe  fits  of  d^neskm-^scu 
vUdi,  takcm  fn  connexion  with  the  eobtence  of  mental  affliction 
among  Ms  ancestors,  with  Us  lova  of  st^tude  and  myste^,  and 
bia  invincible  saperstitions  'about  nomhers  and  the  like, 

may  periiaps  anggest  that  his  own  meotal  equitibrinm  was  not 
ohnya  sUUe.  He  was  as  little  at  borne  in  an  Eo^ali  sdKKd  or 
an  English  university  as  he  was  afterwards  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  "  These  English,"  he  eaid  to  his  brother  at  school, 
"despise  us  because  we  are  Irish;  but  we  must  stand  tip  to  them. 
That's  the  way  to  treat  an  Entflsbman— stand  up  to  him." ' 

Panell  was  not  an  actfva  poUticiaa  ta  hts  early  years.  He 
found  .ssWatioB  as  a  Natlonafist  and  even  as  a  poteatU  rebel 
onrer  the  execution  of  the  "  Manchester  UsRyts"  in  1867,  but 
it  was  not  anlil  some  yean  afterwards  that  be  rwaWed  to  enter 
parlismeRt.  In  the  meanwhile  be  paid  a  lengthened  virit  to 
the  VnKed  Slates.  At  the  geoeral  election  of  1874  be  dcdrcd 
to  stand  for  the  county  of  WicUow,  of  wUch  be  was  faii^  sheriff 
at  the  Ihne.  The  lord-lieutenant  decUned  to  rdieve  fabn  of  his 
dilK)ualifying  office,  and  hu  brother  JiAn  stood  in  bis  place,  b&t 
was  unsuccessful  at  the  polL  .  Sbortly  afterwards  a  tqie-clectioB 
occurred  in  Dublin,  owing  to  Q^nel  I^ylor  havhig  aoc^ed 
office  ID  the  DkraeS  government,  and  Parndl  resolved  to  oppose 
him  ai  s  supporter  of  Isaac  Butt,  but  was  hcavHy  beaten.  He 
wss,  however,  elected  for  Meath  in  the  s^lng  of  187^ 

Bntt  had  scrupulously  respected  the  dignity  of  parliament 
and  the  tradilioBa  and  courtesy  ct  debate^-  He  looked  very 
eoMly  on  the  method  of  "  obrtruction  " — a  method  Invented 
by  certtln  members  of  the  CoMwative  party  in  oppodtion  to 
the  first  Gladstone  Adroinistration.  ParaeD,  however,  entered 
parliament  as  a  virtual  rebel  who  knew  that  pbydeal  force  was 
ot  no  avail,  but  beHcved  that  political  ensperarion  might  attain 
the  doived  results.  He  resolved  to  make  obatnictlim  In  paiVa- 
meot  do  the  woilt  of  outrage  in  the  eoontry,  to  set  the  chorch- 
bell  ringing— to  borrow  Mr  Gladstone's  metaphor— and  to  kcq> 
it  ringing  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  the  ears  ofthe  Bouse  of 
ComnKhn.  He  ^  not  choose  to  condemn  outrages  to  gratify 
the  Pbsrlsalsm  of  English  members  of  parliament.  He  Courted 
the  sUiaaoe  of  the  phyrical  force  party,  and  he  had  to  pay  the 
price  for  II  He  Invented  and  encouiaged  "  boycotting,"  and 
did  not  dlscoorage  outrage.  When  a  sappwtet  in  America 
offered  Um  twenty-five  dollars,  "  five  for  bread  and  twenty  for 
lead,"  hs  accepted  the  gift,  and  he  subsequently  told  the  stoiy 


tm  at  least  one  Iridi  ptatferm.  In  th<>  courM  of  die  aegotktions 

in  iSSs,  whldi  resulted  in  what  was  knows  as  the  Kllmiilaliim 
Treaty,  he  wrote  to  Captaht  O'Sbea:  "  If  the  arrears  question 
be  settled  upon  the  lines  indicated  by  us,  I  have  every  oonfidcoc* 
that  the  etertisM  we  should  be  aUe  to  make  atrennouily  and 
UBiemittin^  would  ba  effective  ia  st<qipEng  outrages  and 
intimidBtlcn'  of  all  Idads."  This  Is  at  least  an  admission  that 
he  had,  or  oouU  place,  hii  hand  oa  the  stop-vahre,  even  if  it  be 
not  <imi  to  the  gloss  placed  on  It  by  Captam  O'Sbea  in  a  conver. 
sation  iqieated  in  tlie  House  of  Comnons  by  Mr  Fonter, "  that 
the  coDsidiacy  widch  has  been  used  to  get  iq>  bcqvntthic  and 
ontmge  will  now  be  used  to  pnt  than  down." 

In  1877  FamcB  entered  on  aa  ottpanlnd  comae  of  obstmctioo. 
He  and  Mr  Joaq>h  Gfllis  Blggsr,  one  of  Ids  headuna,  were 
gradaaUy  jcnmd  by  a  small  band  of  the  more  advanced  Heme 
Rulem,  and  occasloBaDy  aafated  up  to  a  certain  point  by  «ie  or 
two  English  menlxn.  Butt  was  practically  depoied  and 
worried  iato  bis  grave  WSliam  Shaw,  a  "transient  atod  em- 
barraased  phantem,"  wa  elected  in  Us  pkce,  but  Famd  became 
the-real  loderct  a  Natioaalist  par^.  The  orl^al  Home  Rule 
party  was  qriit  fai  tmia,  «ad  after  the  gemnd  election  of  rSSo 
the  more  moderate  MCtisa  e(  it  ceased  to  cidst.  OfastnicthiQ 
ia  Pamell's  hands  waa  no  mete  weapon  of  dday  and  enqiera- 
tioa;  It  was  a  calcidated  policy,  the  initial  stage  of  a  campa^ 
designed  to  ahow  the  makontcnu  In  Irdand  and  tbcu  ktoroen 
in  other  lands  that  Butt's  strictly  constitntitMia)  me^ods  were 
qtrifhdplesi,  bat  tint  the  pariiamentaryumourystai  contained 
wc^ions  which  he  conld  s»  handle  as  to  oonviace  the  peiqite 
and  even  the  Fenfan  and  other  physical  force  societies  that  the 
way  to  Irish  legislative  hidepemdeiux  lay  tiirongh  the  House  ot 
Commeoa.  Tbe  Fedans  w«se  hard  to  convince,  but  in  the 
Antsmaof  1877  ftmell  pesuaded  the  Home  Rule  C<aifednatioB 
of  Great  Britain  (an  association  fomtded  by'  Bntt,  hut  lugdy 
supported  by  Fenians)  to  depose  Butt  from  its  presideDcy  and 
to  clea  himself  In  his  place.  He  defined  his  attitude  quite 
dcariy  in  a  speech  delivered  la  New  Yorii  eariy  in  1880:  "  A 
true  revohitionary  movement  In  Irdand  should,  in  my  opinion, 
partake  both  of  a  coostitutionai  and  Ille^  character.  It  shouh] 
be  both  an  open  aad  a  Secret  orginisation,  ushig  the  oonstitatloti 
for  Its  own  purposes,  but  also  taking  advantage  <rf  its  secret 
comUnatioo."  Paraell^  opportunity  came  with  the  genersl 
dectfon  of  18S0,  which  displaced  the  Conservative  govenunent 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  mtored  Mr  Gladstone  to  power  with  a 
majority  strong  enough  at  tlie  outset  toovcrpower  the  Opposition, 
even  should  the  latter  be  reinforced  by  the  whole  of  Pamell^ 
contingcat.  •  Dlstms  was  acute  In  Irebnd,  and  Ssmine  was 
immiiwnt^  Ministers  had  taken  measures  to  rdieve  the  rituatios 
befom  the  dIssafatiMt  was  announced,  but  Lord  Beaconsfield 
had  mmed  tiie  coantry  that  there  was  a  danger  ahead  in 
Ireland  "  hi  its  ultimate  results  scarcdy  lees  dissslrous  than 
patilence  aad  f  antiae. ...  A  portion  of  iu  pf^httltm  m  attempt* 
ing  to  sever  the  constftutiond  tie  which  um'tes  it  to  Great 
Britain  hi  that  bond  whkh  ha*  favoured  the  power  and  prosperity 
^fboth.'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  men  of  Ught  and  leadmg  will 
redst  this  dtsthictive  doctrines"  The  Liberal  party  and  iu 
IcadeiB  retorted  that  they  were  as  strongly  opposed  t6  Home 
Rule  ss  their  oppeaeats,  bat  Lord  Beacon^eld's  manSesto 
nodoobtedly  had  the  e&ect  of  alienating  the  Irish  vote  hi  tbe 
English  omBtituendes  from  the  Tory  party  and  throwing  It  on 
the  ride  of  the  Liberal  candidates,  His  was  Pamell's  deliberate 
policy.  He  wouM  have  no  eniaaee  with  dther  English  paHy. 
He  woiM  support  each  io  turn  with  a  sole  regard  to  tbe  bala&ce 
of  political  power  is  parliament  and  a  fixed  drtermlnatioa  to 
hoW  it  hi  his  own  bands  if  he  could.  From  tbe  time  thst  he 
became  lt»  leader  the  Home  Rule  party  sat  together  la  <hc  House 
of  Commons  and  always  (m  the  Oppostiou  tUt. 

la  the  government  formed  by  Hr  Gladstane  In  i89>  Lord 
Cowper  became  yicxttty  and  Mr  W.  E.  Forster  chief  secretary 
for  Iidand.  Tbe  ouftook  was  gloomy  enough,  bat  the  Oadstene 
gifvcnnaaBt  do  not  seem  to  have  antidpated,  as  Fed  anticipated 
in  1841,  that  Irdaad  would  be  their  dOfflcOtty.  Yet  the  Land 
Lagne  had  ben  foriDid  hf  iBiAaid  Davftt  aad  albert  ta  Ot 
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autumn  of  itn  (or  th»  porpoae  of  a(nrita  t^tvim,  ud 
Pusell  after  miim  beMUtioD  had  given  it  hit  HBCtiow.  He 
visited  tba  United  $t«te*  M  the  doM  of  lijg.  It  ma  then  ud 
tbcn  that  the  "  new  dtpartun  tfce  dKince  of  tha  open  and 
tha  aecnt  oiynliathias— waa  confinned  and  CBMolldatad. 
Patndl  obtained  the  countenance  and  nipport  of  the  Qko-bs- 
Cad,  a  icvdutioiiaty  oisanixation  of  the  Amedcan-Imh,  and  the 
Land  Leaciw  began  to  absorb  aU  the  mon  violmt  qiirita  in 
Ireland,  though  the  Fenian  bfothediood  still  bdd  oOdally  aloof 
fioin  It.  Aa  aoon  aa  the  general  election  «a*  announced  Pandl 
returned  to  Ireland  in  order  to  direct  the  campaign  in  person. 
Tbousji  be  had  su|^ited  the  liber&b  at  the  ekctii»,  be  soon 
found  hiottett  in  conflict  with  a  gpvenuacnt  whidi  could  neilhcr 
tolerate  disturbance  nor  countenance  a  Nationalist  a^tation, 
and  he  entered  on  the  straggle  with  forcca  organized,  with  oMney 
in  his  chest,  aad  with  a  definite  but  itiU  undeveloped  plan  of 
action.  The  prevafling  distrcaa  increased  and  outrages  began 
to  multiply.  A  fresh  Relief  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lhegovcrn- 
meat,  and  in  order  to  stave  off  a  meaaue-to  prevent  evictioni 
intfDdu(»d  by  the  Irlifa  party,  Mr  Footer  consented  to  add 
a  claose  to  the  Relief  Bill  bit  giving  oompemalion  in  certain 
dmimstanccs  to  tenants  cvictedior  noa'payment  of  rent.  This 
clause  was  afterwards  embodied  in  a  separate  measure  tmom  as 
the  Compensation  foe  Distnrbanos  Bill,  which  after  a  stormy 
career  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  summarily  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  whole  Irish  question  wu  once  mote  opened  up  in  its 
more  dangerous  and  more  euspcrating  form.  It  became 
clear  that  the  land  question— supposed  to  have  been  settled  ^ 
Ur  Gladstone's  Act  of  1870— would  liave  to  be  reconsidered  in  all 
tu  bearings,  and  a  conmiasion  Wa>  aniolitted  for  the  purpose; 
In  Ireland  things  went  from  bad  to  wone.  Evictions  increased 
and  ostrages  were  multiplied.  Intimidatioaa  and  boycotting 
were  rampant.  As  the  winter  wore  00,  iSr  Focsttr  pemuded  his 
coUeagnn  that  eiceptional  measures  were  needed.  An  abortive 
Iposecution  of  Pamell  and  some  of  his  leading  colleagues  had  by 
this  time  intensified  the  situation.  Parliament  was  summoned 
early,  and  a  Coercion  BUI  for  one  year,  practically  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  allowing  the  arrest  of  suqwcU 
at  the  discretion  of  the  goverament,  was  introduced,  to  be 
followed  shortly  by  an  Anus  BiU.  Pamell  regarded  the  OMUure 
as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  met  it  in  that  spirit.  Its  discussion 
was  doggedly  obstructed  at  every  stage,  and  on  one  occasion  the 
debate  was  only  brought  to  a  dose,  after  lasting  for  forly-ooe 
hours,  by  the  Speaker's  Haiming  to  interpret  the  general  sense 
of  the  house  and  resolving  to  put  the  question  without  further 
discussion.  The  rules  of  procedure  were  then  amended  afresh 
hi  a  very  drastic  sense,  and  as  soon  as  the  biU  was  passed  Mr 
Cladstone  introduced  a  new  Land  Bill,  which  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  session.  Pamell  accepted  it  with  many  reserves. 
He  could  not  ignore  its  concessions,  and  was  not  disposed  to 
undervalue  them,  but  he  bad  to  make  it  dear  to  the  revolutionary 
party,  iriwse  suj^rt  was  indi^tenaable,  that  he  regarded  it 
only  as  a  payment  on  account,  even  from  the  agrarian  point  of 
view,  and  no  payment  at  all  from  the  national  point  of  view. 
Acccnlingly  the  Land  League  at  his  instigation  determined  to 
"  test  "  the  act  by  advising  tenanU  in  geneial  to  refrain  from 
taking  their  cases  into  court  until  certain  cases  selected  by  the 
Land  League  had  been  dedded.  The  govemmeai  treated  this 
pelky,  which  wu  certainly  iK>t  dcaf^ied  to  make  the  act  work 
freriy  and  benefidally.  as  a  deliberate  attempt  to  intercept  lis 
benefits  and  to  keep  the  Irish  peopie  in  subjectioa  to  the  I^d 
league;  and  on  this  and  other  grounds— notably  the  attitude  of 
the  L^ue  and  Ks  leaders  towards  oimc  aad  outrage— Pamell 
was  tnoted  under  the  Cocrdoo  Act  aad  lodged  in  KilwuMiam 
gaol  (October  17,  iSfii). 

PamsU  in  prison  at  once  became  more  powerful  for  evil  than 
be  had  ever  been,  either  (or  good  or  for  evil,  outside.  He  may 
have  known  that  the  policy  of  Mr  Forster  was  Utile  favoured 
hr  several  of  Us  orihagues,  and  he  probaUy  akulated  that  the 
dclcntica  of  large  numben  of  suspecu  without  cansc  uatgncd 
and  wiUipM  tdal  would  aooaer  or  IsUr  cicaU  «Hwiiiio9  S» 


Etiglaad.  HrFotsKrbadaasufedhisooaingttesaiidtlMilsn* 
of  Commons  that  ibe  power  of  arhttrary  arrest  wouMcaaUe  the 
ptdira  to  lay  tfaeir  hands  on  the  chief  agnts  of  dHtnrbaaeev  aad 
it  waa  ParneH's  poUqr  to  show  that  so  long  u  the  giiwaumef 
the  Irish  tenants  remained  uaredrosed  no  nunibtf  of  anesls 
could  tit  her  check  the  tide  of  outrage  or  restore  tlie  country  to 
tianquSUty.  Sevcralof  bis  leading colieaguoa followed  him  iato 
captivity  at  Kilmainham,  aad  the  Land  Leagae  waa  iMswiliail. 
iu  tieasuier,  Fatdck  ^aa,  escaping  to  Paris  and  casiyfBt  with 
Urn  iu  bo^  and  acoooata.  Befan  it  waa  famaSr  si^pflMd 
the  Leegue  had  issued  a  manifesto,  s^ned  by  hraeB  aad  sevesal 
of  his  fdlow-(»isoncTS,  calling  upon  the  tenants  to  pay  no  scats 
until  the  government  had  rcsttned  the  oonstitutfoul  ti^ta  of 
the  people.  Disooaraged  by  the  pdeats,  the  Mo-Roat  manifesto 
had  little  effect,  but  it  embittered  the  struggle  and  eeaeperated 
the  temper  of  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Irish  Chasad.  - 

Lord  Cowpcr  and  Mr  Fonter  were  coanpeDed  to  ask  for  a 
renewal  of  the  Cocsddb  Act  with  enlarged  pawsiL  Bat  these 
were  mem  ben  of  the  cabinet  who  had  only  accepted  it  with 
tductaaee,  and  were  now  convintcd  not  onfy  that  it  had  UsdL 
but  that  it  could  never  succeed.  A  SMdar  wiwmdi  was  dosiad 
on  both  sides.  Negotlaiions  ware  set  on  ioot  throogh  the  agsaq 
of  Captahi  O'Sfaea— at  that  time^and'  for  long  aftowasds  a  iim 
political  and  petsooal  friend  of  Baracll,  bat  ahimldy  hia  anwK 
in  the  divorce  court— and  after  a  soasawhat  intricate  cooim 
they  resulted  hi  what  was  known  as  the  Kilmsfttham  Tmtj. 
Asa  consequence  of  this  ittfonaal  sgreemcat,  Pamell  aad  twoef 
his  friends  were  to  be  released  at  000^  the  undentaadias  hd^ 
aa  Mr  Gladstone  st^ed  hi  a  letter  to  Lord  Coafier,  "that  Pacael 
and  his  friends  are  ready  to  abaadoa  '  No  Rot '  iarmal^,  aad 
to  dedate  against  outrage  energetically,  fatimidatfoa  iiiiiailiil. 
if  and  when  the  taveiaaMnt  annouaoe  a  satisfactary  plaa  far 
dealing  with  atiears."  Pametl's  own  veoion  of  tha  uadn- 
standiag  has  been  qaoted  above.  It  also  induded  a  hopo  that 
the  govenunent  would  allow  tha  Coercion  Aa  to  hMHc  and  (weta 
the  cooatiy  by  the  same  kwa  aa  hi  Eaglaad.  PUMfl  aad  hk 
friends  were  ideaaed,  aad  Lord  Coaper  aad  Ur  ttnutt  at  aaea 
resigned. 

The  nioeaii  Park  marden  (May  6.  i88a)  Idlowed  (aec  In- 
UHo:  Hitttry).  Fanett  was  prostrated  by  this  cstaal  raphe. 
In  a  piMc  inanifeAO  to  the  Irish  people  be  dedarcd  that  **  no 
act  has  ever  been  perpetrated  in  onr  country,  daring  tba 
struggle  tor  social  and  political  lights  of  the  past  fif^  jtar^  that 
has  so  atahHd  the  name  of  boer^ble  Irdusd  as  this  oammi^ 
and  unpravoked  aasaasinau'on  of  a  friendly  stsngcc"  Mvatdy 
to  his  own  friends  and  to  Mr  Gladstoae  he  expressed  his  desiK 
to  withdraw  fnm  public  life.  There  were  thma  who  bdinad 
that  neverthdcas  he  was  privy  to  the  latdadUe  nrni^mtry. 
There  is  some  prima  fade  foundation  for  this  bdief  la  the 
indifference  he  bad  always  disfdayed  towards  crime  and  aUngs 
when  crime  and  outrige  could  be  made  to  serve  hk  parpnac;  ia 
his  equivocal  rdatioa  to  the  more  violent  and  unscmpuloos  fooaa 
of  Ir^  sedition,  and  in  the  fact  that  Byrne,  an  oftcial  of  the 
Land  League,  was  in  cellustoa  with  the  Invindblc^  that  the 
knives  with  which  the  murder  was  done  had  been  coacealed  ai 
the  offices  of  the  Laod  League  in  London,  aad  had  bcca  conwcyed 
to  Dublin  by  Byrne's  wir&  But  the  maxim  it  Seal  cm  JrWiii 
disallows  these  suqiiciotts.  Pamell  gained  nothing  by  the 
murders,  and  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  lost  cvcryliun^  A  bc* 
Climes  Bill  was  introduced  andrfnade  operative  for  a  penad  el 
three  years.  A  r^ote  of  renewed  ooerdon  was  maintained  by 
Lord  Spencer  and  llr  (afterwards  Sir  George)  Trevdlyaa,  who 
had  succeeded  Lord  Frederic  Cavendish  In  the  o&ce  of  chid 
secretary;  Ireland  was  tortured  for  three  years  by  the  aniassij 
severity  of  Its  a<teiinisirallon,  and  England  was  exas|wtat«d  by 
a  succession  of  dynamite  ou luges  organised  chieQj  En  AoMiica. 
which  Panell  was  powerless  to  |»evcnt.  The  Pboania 
murders  did  more  than  any  other  incident  irf  his  timo  aad  anm 
to  frustrate  Pamell's  policy  and  render  Hoote  Rule  impoaaUe 

For  more  than  two  years  after  the  Phoenia  Park  mafdta 
PWndl't  toflnence  in  parlianient,  and  even  in  Inlaad.  etas 
oaly  iiMraiUeatlr  aad  not  very  caeigetlcilly  earned.  Ua 
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health  was  iadiSmnt,  hit  abaeaces  froai  the  House  of  CommoiiS 
were  frequent  «itd  mysterious,  and  he  had  already  formed  those 
relations  with  Mrs  O'Shea  which  were  ultimately  to  bring  niro 
to  the  divorce  court.  The  Phoenix  Park  murderers  were  arrested 
and  brought  to  justice  early  in  i88j.  Mr  Forstcr  seized  the 
ommtunity  to  deliver  a  scathing  Indictment  of  Pamdl  in  the 
Mouse  of  Commons.  In  an  almost  contemptuous  reply  Paracll 
repudiated  the  charges  in  general  terms,  disavowed  all  sympathy 
with  dynamite  outrages,  their  authors  and  abettors — the  only 
occasion  on  which  he  ever  did  m — declined  to  plead  in  detail 
before  tn  Eotflsh  tribtmal,  and  declared  that  he  sought  only  the 
appro batSoQ  of  the  Irish  people.  This  last  was  shortly  after* 
wards  manifested  In  the  form  of  a  subscription  known  as  the 
**  Pamell  Tribute,"  irtdcb  quickly  reached  the  amount  of 
£37,000,  and  was  presented  to  PameD,  partly  for  the  liquidation 
of  debts  be  was  known  to  have  contracted,  but  mainly  in  recog- 
oitioii  of  his  pubUc  services.  The  Irish  National  League,  a 
successor  to  the  suppressed  Land  League,  was  founded  in  the 
autumn  of  1881  at  a  meeting  over  which  Parnell  presided,  but 
he  looked  on  it  at  fint  with  little  favour,  and  its  action  was 
largely  paralysed  by  the  operation  of  the  Crimes  Act  and  the 
vigorous  administration  of  Lord  %>encer. 

The  Crimes  Act,  passed  in  1SS3,  was  to  ex^nre  in  1885,  but  the 
gavemment  of  Mr  Gladstone  was  in  no  position  to  renew  it  as  it 
stood.  In  May  notice  was  given  for  its  partial  renewal,  subject 
to  changes  more  of  form  than  of  substance.  The  second  reading 
was  fixed  for  the  lolh  of  June.  On  the  8th  of  June  Pamell, 
with  thirty-nine  of  his  followen,  voted  with  the  OppontioD 
against  the  budget,  and  defeated  the  govema>ent  by  a  majority 
of  264  votes  to  151.  Mr  Gladstone  forthwith  resigned.  Lord 
Salisbury  undertook  to  form  a  government,  and  Lord  Carnarvon 
became  viceroy.  The  session  was  rapidly  brought  to  an  end 
with  a  view  to  the  dissolution  nndered  necessaiy  by  the  Fran- 
chise Act  passed  in  1884—*  measure  which  was  certain  to  Increase 
the  number  of  PameD's  adherents  in  parliament.  It  seems 
probable  that  Pamell  had  convinced  himself  before  he  resolved  to 
join  forces  with  the  Oppontion  that  a  Conservative  government 
would  not  renew  the  Crimes  Act.  At  any  rate,  no  attempt  to 
renew  it  was  made  by  the  new  government.  Moreover,  Lord 
Carnarvon,  the  new  Wceroy,  was  known  to  Patnell  and  to  some 
others  among  the  Irish  leaden  to  be  not  unfavourable  to  some 
torn  of  Home  Rule  If  due  regard  were  paid  to  imperial  unity  and 
security.  He  sought  and  Stained  a  personal  interview  with 
Parnell.  expUdtlr  declared  that  he  was  speaking  for  himself 
alwe,  heard  Parndl's  views,  expounded  hit  own,  and  forth- 
with reported  what  had  taken  place  to  the  Prime  Minister.  In 
llw  result  the  new  cabinet  refused  to  move  In  the  direction 
q>pueiuly  desired  by  Lord  Carnarvon, 

Pamdl  opened  the  electoral  campaign  with  a  ipeecb  In 
IhiUio,  in  which  be  pronounced  unequivocally  in  favour  of  self- 
govenuDent  for  Ireland,  and  expressed  his  confident  hope  "  that 
may  not  be  necessary  for  us  in  the  new  parliament  to  devote 
our  attention  to  subsldhry  measures,  and  that  it  may  be  possible 
forustotaaveaprogtonimeand  a|4atform  with  only  one  phnk, 
aiid  that  one  plank  National  Independence."  This  was  startling 
tft  English  earn.  The  pressdenounced  Pamell;  Lord  Harthigton 
(afterwards  the  duke  Devonshire)  protested  against  to  fatal 
aul  mischievous  a  prpgtamme;  Mr  Chamberlain  repudiated  it 
with  cveo  greater  emphasis,  Meanwhile  Mr  Cladaloaa  was 
livmfy  GOBvtodnf  Uratdf  that  the  passing  of  the  Fruchlie  Act 
had  made  k  the  datjr  of  English  sutesmen  and  En^id  pwty 
leaden  to  give  a  respectful  bearing  lo  the  Irish  National  demand, 
and  to  oooudet  how  bx  it  could  be  satisfied  subjea  to  the  gover- 
ning principle  of "  maintaiaing  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  the 
nniiyof  the  Empire,  and  all  the  antbwityof  pariiament  necenary 
for  the  conservalloo  of  the  unity."  This  was  the  positioo  be 
lookupfai  the  Hawftideo  manifesto  tssned  in  September  before 
the  general  dectioa  of  18S5.  Speaking  falter  at  Newport  in 
October,  Lord  Salisbury  treated  the  Irish  U»det  with  unwonted 
defeience  aod  reapecL  Panell,  however,  took  no  nMke  of  the 
Newport  speech,  and  wtHed  for  Mr  (HadstOM  to  declare  Mmsdf 
■ore  fiiUy  in  yH'"'''"    But  in  this  be  was  diiapimiated. 
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He  GUdstone  went  no  farther  than  he  had  done  at  Hawarden, 
and  he  iin[dored  the  electorate  to  give  him  a  majority  indepen- 
dent of  the  Irish  vote.  Subsequently  Parnell  mvlied  bira  in  a 
public  speech  to  declare  his  policy  and  to  sketch  the  comiitution 
he  would  give  to  Ireland  subject  to  the  limitations  he  had 
insisted  on.  To  this  Ur  Gladstone  repGed,  "  through  the  tame 
coaBdentiol  channel,"  that  he  could  not  consider  the  Irish 
demand  before  it  had  been  constitutionally  formulated,  and  that, 
not  being  in  an  official  position,  he  could  not  usurp  the  functions 
of  a  govcmmeni.  The  reply  to  this  was  the  issue  of  a  manifesto 
to  the  Irish  dectots  of  Great  Britain  violently  denouncing  the 
Liberal  party  and  directing  all  Irish  Nationalists  to  give  their 
voles  to  the  Tories.  In  these  drcumstaoces  the  general  election 
was  fou^t,  and  resulted  in  the  return  of  335  Liberals,  four  of 
whom  were  classed  as  "  indq>codent,"  349  Conservatives  and 
86  followers  of  ParaeU. 

Mr  Gladstone  bad  now  ascertained  the  strength  of  the  Irish 
demand,  but  was  left  absolutdy  dependent  on  the  votes  of  those 
who  represented  it.  Through  Mr  Arthur  Balfour  he  made  Infor- 
mal overtures  to  Lord  Salisbury  proSering  his  own  support  in 
case  the  Prime  Minister  should  be  dispoaed  to  consider  the  Iriib 
demand  in  a  "  just  and  liberal  spirit ";  but  he  received  no 
etunarageroait.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  year  it  became  knows 
throu^  various  chanacb  that  he  hrmsdf  was  considering  the 
matter  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  accqning  the  principle  of 
an  Irish  parliament  in  Dublin  for  the  transaction  of  Irsh  aSain. 
Before  the  end  of  January  Lord  Salobury's  government  was 
defeated  on  the  Address,  the  Opposition  induding  the  futt 
strength  of  the  Irish  party.  Mr  Gladstone  once  more  became 
prime  minister,  with  Mr  John  Morley  (an  old  Home  Ruler)  as 
chief  tecreury,  and  Mr  Chamberiain  provisionally  lacluded  ia 
the  odrinet.  Lord  Hartington,  Mr  Bright  and  wne  other 
Liberal  chiefs,  however,  declined  to  join  him. 

Mr  CladttMie^  return  to  power  at  the  head  of  an  adminitira* 
tion  amditlonally  oomDiitted  lo  Home  Rnle  marks  the  culmina- 
ting point  of  Pamdl'a  influence  on  En^itb  polltict  and  English 
parties.  And  after  the  defeat  of  the  Home  Rule  ministry  ia 
18U,  Pamdl  was  naturally  asaodatcd  dotdy  «rilh  the  Ubenl 
Opposition.  At  the  same  tine  he  withdrew  himself  largely  from 
active  intcipoeitioii  in  current  parHanentary  affahn,  and  rdajced 
his  control  over  the  action  and  policy  of  his  followers  in  Ireland. 
He  entered  occaMonally  into  Londoa  todcty — where  in  certain 
quarters  be  was  now  a  welcome  guest^bnt  in  general  he  lived 
apart,  often  Dotwealing  bit  iriKieabouts  and  giviog  u  addrcat 
but  the  House  of  Commons,  antwertng  no  letters,  and  seldom 
fulfilling  engagements.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that  Home 
Rule  being  itow  in  the  keeping  of  an  English  party,  it  was  time  tft 
show  that  he  bad  in  him  the  qualities  ot  a  statesman  as  well  at 
tboae  of  a  revolulionaty  and  a  rebel  His  influenoe  on  tbt 
remedial  legidation  proposed  by  the  Unionist  goveraaenl  lot 
Iretaod  was  corBiderable,  and  he  seldom  missed  an  opportunity 
of  making  it  fdt.  It  more  than  once  happened  to  him  to  find 
measures,  which  had  been  contemptuously  rejected  whan  ha 
had  proposed  them,  ultimatdy  adt^cd  by  the  govenmicBt; 
and  it  may  be  that  the  comparaUve  tranqjuilllty  wbic^  Irdand 
enjoyed  at  the  dose  of  the  iQlh  century  was  due  quite  as 
much  to  legislation  inspired  and  recommended  by  hinudf  as 
to  the  diNntesratioa  of  his  following  which  ensued  upon  hit 
appearance  in  the  divorce  court  and  long  survived  bit  death. 
No  sooner  was  Lord  Salisbury's  new  govvroment  installed 
in  oSice  In  1886,  than  Pamell  introduced  a  comprehensive 
Tenants'  Relief  BilL  The  government  would  have  none  of  it, 
tbou^  in  the  following  settioo  they  adopted  and  canfed  many 
of  its  leading  pnnridont.  Its  retactita  was  CoUowed  by  nmwad 
agitation  In  Irebmd.  In  which  Pamell  took  ao  part.  'iHe  mm 
ill — "  dangerously  ill,"  he  said  himself  at  the  time — and  some 
of  his  more  hot-headed  followers  devised  the  famous  "  Plan  of 
Campaign,"  on  which  be  was  never  consulted  and  which  never 
had  hit  approwtl.  Ireland  was  onee  more  thrown  Into  a  turmoil 
of  agitation,  turbulmce  and  crime,  and  the  Vnloolst  government,! 
which  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  govem  the  country  by  means  oC 
the  ordinary  law,  wat  cempellsd  to  tiion  to  aeveie  npnmive 
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fneuurea  and  btah  coerdvc  legbUtion.  Mr  Balfour  became 
chief  $ecreluy,  snd  early  ia  the  session  of  li&j  the  new  metiiure 
was  introdund  and  earned.  PamcU  took  no  very  prominent 
pact  lo  mbUng  it.  In  the  cook  of  tbe  quing  Tke  Tima  bad 
bcfun  publiihinf  a  aeries  of  articled  entitled  **  FanwDkra  and 
Crime,"  on  linea  following  Mr  Fanter's  indictment  of  Paindl  In 
1883,  though  with  much  gmter  detail  of  drcumstance  and 
accuiation.  Sobm  of  tbe  cbaigea  were  undoubtedly  wdl  founded, 
tome  were  exaggerated,  aome  were  merely  the  colourable  fictions 
«(  political  prepoMCMion,  pioMunoed  to  be  not  proven  by  the 
apecial  oommisaion  which  ultimately  inquired  into  tbcm.  One 
oi  the  articles,  which  appeared  on  the  iSth  of  A[»il,  was  accom- 
panied by  the  facsinile  of  a  letter  purporting  to  be  signed  but 
not  written  by  Parnell,  In  which  be  apobgiied  for  hia  auitudc 
on  the  nweoii  Park  murders,  and  spwiaUy  excused  tbe  murder 
of  Mr  Burke.  On  the  same  evening,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Parnell  declared  the  letter  to  be  a  forgery,  and  denied  that  he 
bad  ever  written  any  leitcr  to  that  efiect.  He  was  not  bdieved, 
and  the  accond  rending  of  the  Ciimei  Act  foliowed.  Later  In  tbe 
■esuon  tbe  attention  <rf  tbe  bouse  was  again  called  to  tbe  subject, 
and  it  was  invited  by  Sir  Charles  Lewis,  an  Ulster  member  and 
a  bitter  antagonist  of  the  Nationalists,  to  declare  the  charges 
of  Tht  Timet  a  breach  of  privilege.  Tbe  government  met  this 
proposal  by  an  offer  to  pay  tbe  expenses  of  a  libel  action  againsl 
Tlu  Times  to  be  brought  on  bdialf  of  the  Irtth  members  incrimi- 
nated. This  offer  was  refused.  Mr  Gladstone  then  proposed 
that  a  select  committee  should  inquire  into  the  charges,  incloding 
tbe  letter  attributed  to  Fomell,  and  to  this  Parnell  assented. 
But  the  govenment  rejected  the  {KopoaaL  For  the  test, 
PanteS  continued  to  maintain  for  tbe  most  {Mit  an  attitude  of 
moderation,  reserve  and  retreat,  though  be  more  than  once  came 
forward  to  protest  against  the  harshness  of  the  Irish  administra- 
tion and  to  plead  foe  further  remedial  legislation.  In  July  1888 
be  announced  that  Mr  Cedl  Rhodes  had  sent  him  a  sun  of 
£10,000  in  support  of  the  Home  Ride  movement,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  Irish  representation  should  be  retained  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  any  future  measure  dealing  with  the 
question.  About  the  same  lime  the  question  of  "  Pamellism 
and  Crime"  again  became  acnt&  Mr  F,  H.  O'DonneU,  an 
es-H.P.  and  former  member  of  the  Irish  party,  brou^t  an 
action  against  Tkt  Times  for  libel.  His  case  was  a  weak  one,  and 
a  verdict  wot  obtained  by  the  defendants.  But  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  the  attorney-general,  counsel  for  Tka  Timts, 
•(firmed  the  rcadincn  of  his  clients  to  establish  all  the  charges 
advanced,  including  tbe  gemunenesa  of  tbe  letter  which  Pamell 
had  declared  to  be  a  forgery.  Pamell  once  more  invited  the 
House  of  Commons  to  refer  thb  particular  issue — that  of  the 
letter — to  a  sdect  committee.  This  was  again  refused;  but  after 
some  Iteutation  the  government  resolved  to  appoint  by  aa  of 
parliament  a  special  oommissioo,  composed  of  three  judges  of 
the  High  Court,  to  inquire  into  ail  the  charges  advanced  by  Th* 
Tima.  This  led  to  what  was  in  substance,  though  not  perhaps 
In  judicial  form,  the  most  remarkable  state  trial  of  the  19th 
century.  Tbe  corominiofi  began  to  sit  in  September  1888,  and 
bsued  its  report  in  February  1890.  It  heard  evidence  of 
immense  volume  and  variety,  and  the  speech  of  Sir  Charles 
Russell  in  defence  was  aftcnkards  published  in  a  bulky  volume. 
Pamell  gave  evidence  at  great  length,  with  much  composure 
and  some  cynicism.  On  the  whole  he  produced  a  not  unfavour- 
able Imprenion,  though  some  of  his  statements  might  seem  to 
justify  Mr  Gladstone's  opinion  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  exact 
veradty.  The  report  of  the  commisuon  was  a  very  voluminous 
document,  and  was  very  variously  interprctnl  by  different 
parties  to  the  contnmr^y.  Their  tendurions  Boay  be  Ut  to 
speak  for  thcnselves^— 

"  I.  We  find  that  the  retpondent  mcrabcrs  of  parflament  collec- 
tively were  not  nemben  of  a  can<ipiracy  having  for  its  object  to 
eMabliih  the  absolute  independence  of  Ireland,  but  we  find  that 
some  □(  them,  together  with  Mr  Davitt,  established  and  joined  in 
tbe  Land  Leaauc  orKa''''a''on  with  the  intention,  by  its  meani,  to 
bring  about  the  atraolute  independence  of  Irclaiid  as  a  separate 
nation. 

"  IL       And  that  the  rs^xtndeats  ^  enter  Into  s  eoMfriincyi 


by  a  syxtem  of  coercion  and  iothnhbtisn,  b>  prcmate  1 

SiratioQ  a^nst  tbe  payment  of  agricultural  rents,  (or  tke  piQEW 
impoveriiihing  and  expelling  frooi  the  couiury  Use  Iiiib 
who  *«re  styled  *  the  English  garrimn.' 

"  IK.  \Vc  hnd  that  the  char^  that  *  when  oa  certain  ^w  f  ■■ 
Ihey  thought  it  paliiic  la  denounce,  and  did  deitowMe.  ceitu 
crime*  in  public,  they  alterwarili  Uxi  their  supporars  to 
such  iJenunciations  were  not  unccri;.'  ii  not  CMabRsbcd.  lie 
entirely  acquit  Mr  Pamell  and  the  other  iLspondents  of  tbe  ct-'s 
of  insinceriiy  in  their  denunciatbn  of  the  Phomix  Part  »niiir\ 
and  find  thiit  ilic  '  [ac^imile '  letter,  on  Wbicb  this  cta(|e  ■» 
chiellv  bawd  as  against  Mr  Pamell.  is  a  for«ery. 

"  Iv.  Wc  find  that  the  respondents  diirdisBemiaate  tbe  /."a* 
WoiUi  anii  othtr  newspapers  tcndiiij;  lu  i  iie  lo  ocditioo  asd  u* 
COmirisiion  of  other  crime. 

"  V,  We  find  ihat  the  respondent.^  did  not  directly  iacite  pena 
to  the  commi^sioll  of  criniu  ether  than  intirtudntion.  but  llMt  tVi 
did  incite  [o  intiinidalion.  and  that  the  coiuequeocc  of  ihar 
mont  was  that  crime  and  outrage  were  commirted  by  the  pciv« 

cnme. 

"  yi.  We  find,  'aa  to  the  aU^tloa  that  the  mpoodents  cic 
nothing  to  prevent  crime,  and  cxpresMd  no  bona  fidt  dUap()n7.j. 
that  some  of  the  nspondents,  and  in  particular  Mr  £tavin  ii 
capraM  ftms  «■  di«ppn>val  of  crim  and  OMtnwe.  bat  tte  m 
respoodenta  c&d  not  denounce  the  mtan  of  ii»iaiKfa»iMi  that  U 
to  crime  and  outrage,  but  peruitcd  in  U  with  Icnowlafae  li  a 
effect. 

"  VII.  We  find  that  the  mpondentsdid  defend  petsows 
with  agrariaa  crime,  and  supported  their  families;  but  (!«  k  to 
pot  been  proved  that  they  subscribed  to  testitBcmisla  for,  or 
intimately  asviciaicd  with,  uotorioui  criminals,  or  that  they  lau 
payments  to  procure  the  escape  of  criminals  from  justice. 

'  VIII.  We  find,  as  to  the  atlesation  that  the  mpoodents  muk 
payments  to  compeniaie  persons  who  tiad  been  uijurud  in  Ik 
commissian  of  crime,  that  tney  did  make  wch  paynnua. 

''  IX.  As  to  the  allefiatioD  that  the  rcaporulentB  invited  ik 
assistance  and  co-operaiion  of,  and  accepted  subscriptions  oi  lao:^ 
from,  known  advocates  of  crime  and  the  use  of  dynamite,  ■«  t-id 
that  the  rcsportdcnta  did  invite  the  asMSIance  and  co-operuu«  e(. 
and  accepted  subscriptions  of  money  from,  Patrick  Ford,  a  kaon 
advocate  of  crime  and  tbe  use  of  dynamite;  but  that  11  has  v» 
been  proved  that  the  respondents,  or  any  of  them,  knc«-  that  i!k 
CUn-na<iael  controlled  the  League,  or  V3S  coitecting  mouev  i-t 
the  Parliamentary  Fund.  It  hashecn  proved  that  the  renmdcMi 
invited  and  obtained  the  asshtance  and  oo-opemtioa  of  the  Physkri 
Force  Party  in  America,  includins  tbe  Clan-na-Oael.  and  sa  onto 
to  obtain  that  assistance  abstained  fiom  repudiating  or  1  iiiwh'wirin 
the  action  of  that  party." 

The  specific  charges  brought  against  PomcU  personally  *m 
thus  dealt  with  by  the  comroissioners: — 
"  (a)  That  at  the  ttnwof  the  Kilmainham  negotiations  Mr  Ami 
knew  that  Sheridan  and  Bcwton  had  bean  ommk^ 
outrage,  and  iherdore  wished  to  use  them  to  Mt  do«a 
outrage. 

"  Wc  find  that  this  charge  has  not  been  proved. 

"  (6)  That  Mr  Pamell  was  intimate  with  the  (eadinc  InvindUes; 

that  be  probably  tearaed  from  them  what  they  wm 

about  when  he  was  ideaacd  on  ponU  in  April  iSte:  an! 

that  he  rocognisd  the  Pboc&ix  Park  nurden  thdr 

handiwork. 

"  We  find  that  there  is  no  foundatkm  for  thb  diarge.  Wit  batt 
already  stated  that  the  Invincibles  wera  not  a  brandi  of  the  LuA 
League. 

"  (()  That  Mr  Pamell  oa  urd  laouary  1SS3,  by  aa  opfuttuae 
remittance,  enabled  P.  Byrne  to  CKape  from  justice  to 

France. 

"  We  find  that  Mr  Pamell  did  not  make  any  remittance  to  enable 
F.  Byrne  to  escape  from  justice." 

The  case  of  the  facsimile  letter  alleged  to  have  been  written  by 
Pamell  broke  down  altogether.  It  was  proved  to  be  a  forgery. 
It  had  been  purchased  with  otherdocumenU  from  ooc  RMard 
Pigott,  a  needy  and  disreputable  Iridi  joomalist,  who  aftcnmrds 
tried  to  blackmail  Ancbbi^p  Walsh  by  offering,  in  a  ktier 
which  WBS  produced  in  court,  to  confess  iu  forgery.  Mercilessly 
cross-esamined  by  Sir  Charles  Russdl  on  this  letter  to  the  anh- 
bbhop,  Pigott  broke  down  ntteriy.  Before  the  riiMi..it,.ri- 
sat  Bgun  be  fled  to  Madrid,  and  there  blew  his  brains  out.  He 
had  confessed  the  forgery  to  Mt  Labondwre  in  tbe  presence  of 
Mr  G.  A.  Sola,  but  did  not  stay  to  be  croas-exatnincd  on  lut 
confession.  The  attomey.general  withdrew  the  letter  on  bAatf 
of  Tlu  Tima,  and  tbe  onnmission  prooounced  It  to  be  a  faigny. 
Shortly  after  tbe  letter  had  been  withdrawn,  Pam^  filed  m 
action  agsiast  Tk»  Tima  for  libel,  claiming  iltmaiBt  ta  tte 
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amount  of  £100,000.  The  action  was  compromued  withoot 
going  into  court  by  a  payment  of  £5000. 

Practically,  the  damaging  eSect  of  some  of  the  findings  of 
the  coDinuasiob  was  neutralized  by  PamcU's  triumphant  vindica- 
Uoa  in  the  matter  of  the  facsimile  letter  and  of  the  darker  charges 
levelled  at  him.   Fartieirenuined  of  tbsnms  opinion  as  before: 
the  Unionists  still  holding  that  Pamdl  was  steeped  to  the  lips 
in  treason,  if  not  in  crime;  while  the  Home  Rulen  made  abun- 
dance of  capital  out  of  his  personal  vindication,  and  sought  to 
excuse  the  incriminating  findings  of  the  commission  by  the 
historic  antecedents  of  the  Nationalist  cause  and  party.  The 
failure  to  produce  the  books  and  papers  of  the  Land  League  was 
overlooked,  and  little  importance  was  attached  by  partisans  to 
the  fact  that  in  spite  of  this  default  (leaving  unexplained  the 
manner  in  which  over  £100,000  bad  been  expended),  the  com- 
missioners "  found  that  the  Kspmulents  did  make  fisymenta  to 
compensate  persons  who  had  been  Injured  in  tJie  commission  of 
crioie."   Pamell  and  his  colleagues  were  accepted  as  allies 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  an  English  party;  they  were  made 
much  of  in  GEadstonian  Liberal  society;  and  towards  the  doce 
of  1S89,  before  the  commiseion  bad  leported,  but  some  numths 
after  the  forged  letter  had  been  withdrawn,  Pamell  visited 
Hawardcn  to  confer  with  Mr  Gladstone  on  Ihe  measure  of 
Home  Rule  to  be  introduced  by  the  latter  should  he  again  be 
restored  to  power.   What  occurred  at  this  conference  was  after- 
wards disdoeed  by  Panu^  but  Mr  Gladstone  vefaemenlly  denied 
the  accuracy  of  his  statements  on  the  sabjccL 
;        But  Pamell's  fall  was  at  hand.   In  December  i88g  Captain 
I     O'Shea  filed  a  petition  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of  his  wife's 
adultery  with  Pamell.   Pamell's  intimacy  with  Mis  O'Shca 
had  begun  in  1881,  tbougb  at  what  date  it  became  a  guilty  on< 
is  not  in  evidence.   Captain  O'Shca  had  in  t  hat  year  challenged 
turn  to  a  dud,  but  was  padfied  by  the  explanations  of  Mrs  Q'Shea. 
It  is  linown  that  Captain  O'Shca  had  been  Parnell's  confidenlial 
agent  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Kitmalnham  Treaty,  and  in  1885 
PaiDcU  had  strained  bis  peisonal  aulboriiy  to  tlie  utmost  to 
I     secure  Csplain  O'Sbea's  return  for  Galway,  and  had  quelled  a 
I     formidable  revolt  among  some  of  his  most  influential  foUowers  in 
'     doing  so.   It  is  not  known  why  Captain  O'Shca,  who,  if  not 
'     blind  to  a  matter  of  notoriety,  must  have  been  complaisant  in 
18S5,  became  vindictive  in  1889.   No  defence  being  offered,  a 
'     deqee  trf  divorce  was  pronounced,  and  in  June  i8gi  Pamell  and 
hits  O'Shea  were  married. 
At  first  the  Irish  party  determined  to  stand  by  PamelL  The 
I     decree  was  pronounced  on  the  17th  of  November  1890.   On  Ibe 
M(h  a  great  meeting  of  his  poUtical  fdends  and  suiqMrtem  was 
held  ui  Dublin,  and  a  resolution  that  in  all  poKtical  matlen 
Pamell  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  nation  was  carried 
by  acclamation.    But  the  Irish  parly  reckoned  without  its 
&ighsh  allies.   The  "  Nonconformist  consdance,"  which  had 
swallowed  the  report  of  the  commissiiMi,  was  shodted  hy  the 
decree  of  the  divorce  court.  At  «  meeting  of  the  Nalltwal 
Liberal  Federation  hdd  at  ShefBeld  on  the  aist  of  November, 
Mr  John  Morley  was  privatel[y  but  firmly  giVen  to  tioderstand 
that  the  Nonconformists  would  insist  on  Pamell's  resignatioa. 
,      FatlianMnt  was  to  meet  on  tbe  a5th.   lit  GladsUme  tried  to 
convey  to  Pamdl  privately  his  conviction  that  unless  PatneO 
retired  the  cause  of  Ifome  Rule  was  lost.   But  the  message  never 
reached  FamelL   Mr  Gladstone  then  requested  Mr  John  Morley 
to  ace  PaneUi  but  he  could  not  be  found.   Finally,  on  the  i4th, 
Mr  Gladstone  wrote  to  Mr  Metiey  tbe  famous  and  fatal  letter, 
in  which  he  dedared  his  conviaion  "  that,  notwithstanding 
(he  splendid  services  rendered  by  Mr  Pamell  to  his  country,  his 
CODiinuance  at  the  present  moment  in  the  leadership  would  be 
disastrous  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,"  and  that 
"  the  tootinuatKe  I  speak  of  would  not  only  place  many  hearty 
and  effective  friends  of  the  Irish  cause  in  a  position  of  great 
embarrassment,  but  would  render  my  retention  of  the  leadership 
ft  theLiberal  party,  based  as  il  has  been  mainly  upon  the  prescn- 
Ulion  of  the  Irish  cause,  almost  a  nullity."    This  letter  was  not 
published  until  after  the  Irish  parliamentary  party  had  met  in 
the  ilouse  of  Commons  and  reflected  PamcU  as  its  chairman 
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without  a  dilHBlieDt  mien.  But  iu  pablicatlon  was  a  thunder- 
dap.  A  few  days  Uter  Pamell  was  requested  by  a  majority  of 
the  party  to  convene  a  fresh  meetiag.  It  look  place  in  Coco- 
miltee  Room  No.  rs,  whicb  becaow  hiooiic  by  the  occasioo, 
and  after  several  days  <rf  angry  recriminatioQ  and  passionate 
dtscussioo,  during  which  Pamell,  who  occupied  the  chair,  scorn- 
fully refused  to  put  to  the  vote  a  resolution  for  his  own  deposition, 
4j  members  retired  to  another  room  and  there  declared  his 
leadership  at  an  end.  The  remainder,  36  in  number,  stood  hy 
him.  The  party  was  thus  divided  into  ParoeUltca  sikI  anti- 
PamcUites,  and  the  KUsm  was  not  healed  until  several  yean 
after  Pamell's  death. 

This  was  practically  tbe  end  of  Pamell^  political  career  in 
England.  The  scene  of  opraations  was  transferred  to  Ireland, 
and  there  Pamdl  fought  bmssantly  a  bitter  and  a  losing  fi^t, 
whidi  ended  only  wiUi  his  death.  He  dedared  that  Ireland 
could  never  achieve  ber  enandpation  by  force,  and  that  if  she 
was  to  achieve  it  by  constitutional  methods,  it  could  only  b« 
through  the  agency  of  a  united  Nationalist  party  rigidly  esdiew- 
ing  alliance  with  uty  English  parly.  This  was  the  policy  be 
proclaimed  in  a  manifeate  Itaued  before  tbe  <q>ening  of  the 
sittings  in  CommiUee  Room  No.  15,  and  with  this  policy,  when 
deserted  by  the  bulk  of  hts  former  followers,  he  appealed  to  tbe 
Fenians  in  Ireland — "  the  hillside  men,"  as  Mr  Daviit,  who  had 
abandoned  him  early  in  the  crisis,  contemptuously  caUed  them. 
The  Fenians  rallied  to  bis  side,  giving  bun  their  votes  and  thdr 
support,  but  they  wem  no  match  tor  tbe  Church,  which  had 
declared  against  him.  An  attempt  at  rcoonciliation  was  made 
in  the  spring,  at  what  was  known  as  "  the  Boulogne  n^tia- 
lions,"  where  Mr  William  O'Brien  endeavoured  to  arrange  an 
understanding;  but  it  came  to  nothing  in  the  ead.  Pnbabty 
Parnell  was  never  very  anxious  for  its  sucas>-  He  seems  to 
have  regarded  the  situation  as  fatally  cwnpromised  by  the  extent 
to  which  his  former  followers  were  committed  to  an  English 
alliance,  and  he  probably  saw  that  the  only  way  to  teoover  his 
lost  position  was  to  build  up  a  new  indq>endei>t  party.  He 
knew  wdl  enough  that  this  would  take  lime— five  yean  was  the 
shortest  period  he  allowed  himself — but  before  many  months 
were  passed  he  was  dead.  The  life  he  led,  the  agonies  he  endured, 
the  labours  he  undertook  from  the  beginning  of  i8gt,  travelling 
weekly  to  Ireland  and  intoxicating  himself  irith  the  atmoqihere 
of  pudonale  nationalism  in  which  he  moved,  would  have 
broken  down  a,  much  stronger  man.  He  who  had  been  the  moat 
impassive  of  men  became  restless,  nervous,  almost  distracted 
at  times,  unwilling  to  be  alone,  strange  in  his  ways  and  demean- 
our. He  visited  Ireland  for  the  last  time  in  Sq>tember,  and  the 
last  public  meeting  he  attended  was  on  the  a7th  <rf  that  month. 
The  next  day  be  sent  for  his  friend  Dr  Kenny,  who  found  him 
suffering  from  acute  rheumatism  and  general  debility.  He  left 
Ireland  on  the  30th,  promising  to  return  on  the  foUo'wing 
Saturday  weeL  He  did  return  on  that  day,  but  it  was  In  hb 
coffin.  He  took  to  liis  bed  shortly  after  his  return  10  his  home 
at  Brighton,  and  on  the  6tb  of  October  he  died.  His  remains 
were  conveyed  to  DubUn,  and  on  Sunday,  the  11th  of  October, 
they  were  laid  to  rest  in  tfie  presence  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  the 
Iridi  ptofHt  in  GlasneWn  (>metery,  not  far  from  the  grave  of 
O'Connell. 

The  prindpal  matertab  for  a  biography  of  I^imcll  and  the  history 
of  ihc  Parnellite  movement  are  to  be  found  in  Hansard'i  Portia- 
mentary  Debales  (1875-1891);  in  the  Annual  Segistfr  for  the  same 
perbd;  in  the  Report  of  lie  Sfteiai  Commiisian  issued  in  1S90; 
in  The  Life  of  Chartei  Slaovl  ParmU.  by  R.  Barry  O'Brien:  in 
The  Panteiiiie  Umemtui.byT.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.;8i>d  iaa  copious 
biography  of  Parnell  contributed  by  an  anonyntou*  but  well- 
informed  writer  to  the  Did.  ef  WaL  Bieg.,  vd.  xUiL 

OR.  T.) 

PARITBLL,  THOMAS  (1679-1718),  Ed(^  poet,  was  bom  In 
Dublin  in  1679.  His  father,  Thomas  Pamell,  belonged  to  a 
family  (see  above)  which  had  been  long  setllol  at  Congleton, 
Cheshire,  but  being  a  partisan  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  removed 
with  his  children  to  Ireland  after  the  Resloralion,  and  purchased 
an  estate  in  Tipperary  which  descended  to  his  soil  Ib  iiSq} 
the  son  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1700  took  bk 
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M.A.  degree,  bdng  otdtlncd  deaoHi  In  tbe  tune  jttr  in  aplte  of 
bis  youth.  .  In  1704  be  became  nbwr  canon  <rf  St  Patrkfc's 
Cathntnl  and  in  1706  archdeacon  of  Oogher.  ^oRly  after 
fec«iving  this  preferment  be  married  Anne  Minchin,  to  whom  he 
«as  nncetdy  attached.  Swift  says  that  nearly  a  year  after  ha 
death  (1711)  be  wasBtU)  111  with  grief.  His  vi^  to  London  are 
uid  to  have  begun  as  early  as  1706.  He  wu  intimate  with 
Richard  Steele  and  Joseph  Addison,  and  altbooBh  in  1711  he 
abandoned  his  Whig  politics,  there  was  no  change  in  ibe  friciid- 
ihip.  Par  net!  was  introduced  to  Lord  Bcdingbroke  in  171  >  by 
Swift,  and  nbaequently  to  llieeail  of  Oxford.  In  1713  he  con- 
tributed to  the  PotiUal  MisuUania  edited  for  Tonson  by  Steele, 
and  published  his  Eisay  on  Ike  DifferenI  Siylej  ef  Poetry.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Scribcrlus  Gub,  and  Pope  says  that  be  bad 
a  band  in  "  An  Essay  of  (be  learned  Martiniis  Scriblerus  con- 
cerning the  Ori^  of  Sciencci."  He  wrote  tbe  "  Essay  on  the 
Life  and  writings  and  learning  of  Homer"*  prefixed  to  Pope's 
iranslalioBs,  and  in  the  autnmn  of  1714  both  were  at  Bath 
together.  In  1716  Pamell  was  presented  to  tbe  vicarage  of 
Pinglass,  when  be  retigncd  bb  archdeaconry.  In  tbe  same  year 
be  publiabed  Hvmtr't  BnUU  of  Ihe  Fret$  and  Mia.  WUk  the 
remarks  of  Zoituf.  To  tp*iVA  U  prefixed,  Ikt  Life  ef  tkt  laid 
Ztiilus.  Pamell  was  In  London  again  in  1718,  ai^,  on  the  way 
back  to  Ireland,  was  taken  ill  and  died  at  Cbester,  where  be  was 
buried  00  tiie  i^tb  of  October. 

Parneli'fl  best  known  poem  is  "  The  Hemdt,"  an  tdmlraUy 
executed  moral  conk  written  la  the  heroic  coii|jet.  It  is  based 
en  an  old  story  to  be  found  in  tbe  Cesla  Romanenm  and  other 
■ourrcs.  He  cannot  In  any  sense  be  said  to  have  been  a  disciple 
(rf  Pope,  though  hb  verse  may  owe  something  to  his  friend's 
revision.  Bttl  tbb  and  other  of  his  pieces,  "  Tbe  Hymn  to 
Contentment,"  "  The  Night  Piece  on  Dtatli,"  "  The  Fairy  Tale," 
were  original  In  treatment,  and  exerdsed  some  influence  on  the 
work  of  Goldsmith,  Gray  and  Colb'ns.  Pope's  selection  of  hb 
poems  was  Justified  by  the  publication  in  1758  of  Poslkumctii 
W»la  ^  Dr  Themat  Farn^,  tmlaining  Poem  iforat  and 
Dhine,  and  on  tarieus  olker  subjects,  which  in  no  way  added  to 
his  fame.  They  were  contemptuously  dismissed  as  unauthentic 
by  Thomas  Gray  and  Samuel  Johnson,  but  tbere  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  tbe  authorship. 

In  1770  Paemi  oh  Senerat  Oaastont  was  printed  with  a  life  of 
the  author  by  (^ver  Coldimith.  His  PtxticoJ  Works  vcre  printed 
In  Andenon's  and  other  collections  of  the  Brilitk  Potli.  See  The 
PcHUjt  Works  (1894)  edited  by  Ccorga  A.  Attkco  for  the  Atdin 
£ifUtM  Ikt  BrUuk  Potts.  An  edition  by  tbe  Rev.  John  Miiford 
for  Ibe  same  Kries  (183a)  was  reprinted  in  1866.  His  eone- 
■pondence  with  Pope  is  puUisbed  In  P^'a  Woria  (ed.  Elvrin  and 
Courthorpt.  v{L  451-467). 

PARNON  (mod.  Malevo),  tbe  mounUin  ridge  on  tbe  cast  of 
Ihe  Lacontan  plain.  Height  6365  ft.  It  is  visible  from  Athens 
above  tbe  top  of  tbe  Argive  mountains. 

PARNT.  ftVARISTB  DfiSIUft  DB  FOBQES.  VicoutE  de 
(1753-1814),  was  bom  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  on  the  6lh  of 
February  1753.  He  was  sent  to  France  at  nine  years  old,  was 
educated  at  Rennes,  and  in  1771  entered  the  army.  He  was, 
however,  shortly  recalled  to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  where  he  fell 
tn  love  with  a  young  lady  whom  he  addresses  as  ElConore.  Her 
father  refused  to  consent  to  bcr  marriage  with  Parny,  and  she 
married  some  one  else.  Fatny  returned  to  France,  and  published 
bb  Potties  irotiques  in  1778.  He  also  published  about  the  same 
time  hb  Voyage  ie  Bouriogiu  (1777),  written  in  colbboration 
with  hb  friend  AntoiiK  de  Bertin  (175^-1790);  &ptUe  aux 
inittrgenU  de  Bozton  {1777)1  and  Opvscxdes  poiliquti  (1779) 
In  1796  appeared  tbe  Guerre  des  dieux,  a  poem  in  tbe  style  of 
Voltaire's  Pucelte,  directed  against  Christianity.  Pamy  devoted 
himself  in  hb  later  yean  almost  entirety  to  tbe  religious  and 
political- burlesque.  He  was  elected  to  tbe  Academy  in  1S03, 
and  in  1613  received  a  pension  from  Napoleon.  In  1805  he 
produced  an  eitraordinary  allegoric  poem  attacking  George  III., 

*  Pope  acknowledged  the  essay  with  affectionate  praise,  but  in 
1720  be  said  it  was  written  "  upon  such  memoirs  as  I  had  collected," 
and  later  he  complained  of  its  defects,  nyina  it  had  cost  bim  more 
pains  ro  leviie  than  it  would  have  done  to  wnic  It. 


hb  funily  and  Us  subjects,  tmder  tbe  eccentric  thlt  4 
"Goddam I  Goddaml  par  un  French-d<^."  Pamy's  an 
love  poems  and  elegies,  however,  show  a  remarkable  grace  iri 
ease,  a  good  deal  of  tenderness,  and  consideiaUe  iaocy  and  v^ 
One  famous  piece,  tbe  Elegy  on  a  Young  Girt,  is  scarttly  ts  k 
excelled  in  its  kind.   Pamy  died  in  1814. 

Hii  (Ewrn  ekoiiUi  were  published  in  1837.  Tbetc  a  a  ^si 
oi  Parny  in  Sainte-Beuve's  PartraiU  coMtmponttHS. 

PARODY  (Gr.  rap<fltti,  literally  a  song  sung  bcs^  a  enar 
parallel),  an  imitatioa  of  the  form  or  style  oC  s  leiiiKB  wca; 
in  matter  c4  a  meaner  kind  so  as  to  produce  m  huKcnma  efen. 
Parody  b  almost  as  old  in  European  literature  as  seiieas  writs^ 
Tbe  Balracbomyomackia.  or  "  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mkt,"  1 
travesty  of  the  heroic  epos,  was  ascribed  at  one  time  to  IfeK 
himself,  and  it  b  probably  at  least  as  old  as  tbe  5th  caiwy  b.c. 
UtegreattragicpoctryofCreeceverysoon provoked  tbeponfsL 
Arbtopbanes  parodied  the  style  of  Euripides  in  the  Aekmi^ 
with  a  comic  power  that  has  never  been  surpassed.  Tbe  dricy 
grand  style  of  medieval  romance  was  parodied  In  Don  Qtirtt 
Shakc^>eare  parodied  tbe  extravagant  bartdcs  of  an  orjr 
stage,  and  was  himadf  parodied  by  Harston,  inddentdly  ie  b 
plays  and  elaboratdy  in  a  roUgbly  humorous  burlaqtse  of  Vow 
and  Adonis.  The  most  celebrated  parody  of  the  Restencin 
was  Buckingham's  Rekeartol  (1671),  in  which  the  IrageiijB  = 
Drydeo  were  inimiubly  ridiculed.  At  tbe  i>egiruiuig  of  the  i&i 
century  Tke  Splendid  SkiOint  of  John  Philips  (i67fr-T?); 
which  Addbon  said  was  "the  finest  bntfesque  poem  in  it 
Englt^  bnguoge,"  brilliantly  introduced  a  fashi<m  for  ecf 
the  solemn  movement  of  MQtoti's  blank  verse  to  cdebtir 
ridiculous  incidents.  In  1736,  Isaac  Hawkins  Browrtc 
r76o)  published  a  volume,  A  Ptfe  ef  Tobacco,  in  wUch  ik 
poetical  styla  of  CoUey  Cibber,  Ambrose  Philips.  James  llra- 
son,  Edward  Young  and  Jonathan  Swift  were  ddlghifc:' 
reproduced.  In  the  following  century.  Shelley  and  J(±s 
Hamilton  Reynolds  almost  simultaneously  produced  cr^ 
imitations  of  the  naivetC  and  baldness  of  Wordnraith's  fm 
Bell  (i8t9).  But  In  that  generation  the  most  celelntri 
parodists  were  the  brothers  Smith,  whose  RejecUd  Addfeae 
may  be  regarded  as  classic  in  this  kind  of  artificial  produciks. 
Tbe  Victorian  age  has  produced  a  ptentifn)  crop  of  parotbs 
in  prose  and  in  vene,  lo  dramatic  poetry  and  in  lyric  poctr?. 
By  common  consent,  tbe  most  subtle  and  dexieroea  of  liat 
was  C,  S,  Calvcrlcy,  who  succeeded  in  reproducing  not  raoriy 
tricks  of  phrase  and  metre,  but  even  manncristic  turns  of  tbouck. 
In  a  later  day,  Mr  Owen  Seaman  has  repeated,  and  sooMtina 
surpassed,  the  agile  feats  of  Calverlqr. 

PAROLE  (shortened  from  the  Tr.  parole  ^kprnnem,  weed  <t 
honour),  a  military  term  signifying  the  engagemoit  giveB  bj  1 
prisoner  of  war  that  if  released  he  will  not  again  take  op  una 
ag^nsi  hb  captors  during  the  term  of  the  engagement  or  tk 
war,  unless  previously  relieved  of  tbe  obligaiioD  by 
"  Parde  "  b  also  used  in  the  same  sense  as  "  word  "  to  ia^  1 
watchword  or  password.  The  French  word,  formed  from  tbe 
Late  Lat.  paratda,  parabola,  Cr.  mpoBiiMi,  story,  parable,  m 
abo  adopted  into  English  as  "  parol,"  i^.  verbal,  oral,  by  «ord 
of  rooulb,  now  only  used  in  the  legal  term  "  parol  endenc^' 
i.e.  oral  as  opposed  to  documentary  evidence. 

PAROPA1IIS0S.  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  tbe  parti 
of  the  Hindu  Kush  bordering  Kobistan  to  the  north-west  d 
Kabul.  It  b  DOW  applied  in  a  restricted  sense  to  tbe  wsia- 
parting  between  Herat  and  tbe  Russian  frontier  on  the  KoiU 
river,  which  possesses  no  local  name  of  its  own.  noa  Herat 
ciiy  to  the  crest  of  tbe  Fanqtanusus,  wUcb  b  croaacd  fay  aeveil 
easy  pases,  fa  a  distance  of  about  36  n.,  invtdviim  a  ibe  ef 
1000  ft. 

PARttt.  or  Faro,  an  island  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  one  o(  ifac 
largest  of  the  group  of  Ihe  Cycladcs,  with  a  population  of  Sooo 
It  lies  to  the  west  of  Naxos,  from  which  it  b  separated  by  a 
chatmel  about  6  m.  broad,  and  with  which  it  is  now  grouped 
together,  in  popular  language,  under  the 

common  name  et 

Paronaxia.  It  b  in  37'  N.  bt.  and  if  10'  E.  long.  lu  gnatcN 
longth  from  NX  to  S.W.  b  13  ra.,  and  lu  veaieat  bmdtk 
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m.    It  is  hnatd  oi  a  nngle  mmm^y"  &bbiit  asoe  ft.  faigh, 
alopina  evenly  dftwn  on  «!!  tidca  to  &  maritime  plain,  vtucfa  u 
^owkat  oa  tie  nortb-caat  and  aontb^west  sides.   The  Uaod  is 
composed  oE  laaibte,  tbou^  gneiss  and  niicar«diiat  aie  to  be 
found  in  a  few  {^acea.   The  ca[rital,  Paroekia  or  Pankia  (Italian, 
Partdtiai,  utuatcd  on  a  bay  on  the  noith-west  side  of  the  island, 
occupies  the  site  of  tbe  andent  ca[xtal  Pam.  lu  harbour 
admits  tmall  veiscis;  the  entiance  is  dangnous  on  account  of 
rocks.   Houats  built  in  the  Italian  style  with  tenscod  toob, 
flbadowed  by  luwmant  imm,  and  mmunded  by  ganlens  of 
oranges  and  pomegranates,  giTe  to  the  tovn  a  picturesque  and 
pleasing  aspect.    Here  on  &  rock  beside  the  sea  are  the  remains 
of  a.  medieval  castle  built  almost  mtirdy  of  andsm.  marble 
remains.   Similar  traces  ol  antiquity  in  the  sh^  of  bas<Telic&, 
iMsciiptiaits,  Gohimns,  ftc.,  are  numevmu  in  the  town,  and  on  a 
tenace  to  the  south  of  it  is  a  pcednct  of  Asdcpius.  Outside 
the  town  it  the  church  of  Katapoliaoi  ('U  'EmEroaranXuu^), 
wid  to  have  been  founded  by  the  emFmss  Helena;  there  are  two 
adjoining  diurches,  one  of  very  eariy  form,  and  also  a  ba|)titteiy 
irith  s  cruciform  foaU 

On  tbe  north  side  of  the  island  is  the  bay  of  Naonssa  (Nauau) 
or  AgoUsia,  forming  a  safe  and  rooiqr  harbour.  In  aodent 
times  it  was  dosed  by  a  chain  or  boom.  Another  good  harbom 
is  that  of  Orios  on  the  south-east  aide,  when  the  Turkish  fleet 
used  to  anchor  oo  iis  annual  voyage  through  the  Aegean.  The 
three  villages  of  Tragoulaa,  Mirmora  and  Kepidi  (KijriSt, 
pronounced  Ttehipidi],  situated  m  an  open. plain  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  and  rich  in  remains  of  antiquity,  probably 
occu|^  the  ute  of  on  ancient  town.  They  are  known  together 
as  the  "  villages  of  Kephalos,"  from  the  steep  and  lofty  headland 
of  Kepfaaloa.  On  this  headland  stands  an  abandoned  monastery 
of  St  Anthony,  amidst  the  niins  of  a  medieval  castle,  which 
belonged  to  the  Venetian  family  of  the  Vcueii,  and  was  gallantly 
though  fiuitleady  defended  sgahist  the  Turiddi  snoal  Bar- 
bsTOSSS  in  IS37. 

Parian  marble,  wUch  b  white  and  semi-traBqwreot,  with  a 
coarse  grain  and  a  very  beautiful  texture,  was  the  chief  source 
of  wealth  to  the  idand.  The  celebrated  marble  quarries  Uc  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  mountain  anciently  known  as  Harpessa 
(afterwards  CbptesBo),  a  little  below  a  former  convent  of  St 
Mink..  The  marble,  wltlcfa  wss  exported  in>m  tbe  £th  century 
B.C,  and  used  Iqr  ftulteleB  and  other  great  Greek  sculptors, 
«na  obtained  \tf  means  of  subtertanean  quarries  driwni  horis6n- 
tsUy  or  at  a  descending  an^  into  the  rode,  and  the  marble  thus 
quarried  by  lami^ight  got  tbe  name  of  Lychnites,  Lydincus 
(from  lydmM,  a  lamp),  or  Lygdos  (PUn.  H.  N.  zxzvi.  5,  14; 
Plato,  &yxias,  400  D;  Athcn.  v.  soso;  Diod.  Sic.  9,  $»). 
Several  of  these  tunnds  are  still  to  be  seen.  At  the  entiance 
to  one  of  them  is  a  bas-rclicf  dedicated  to  Pan  and  the  Nymphs. 
Several  attempts  to  woric  the  marble  have  been  made  in  modem 
times,  but  it  has  not  been  eipntcd  in  any  great  quantities. 

Uutery. — The  stoiy  that  Faros  was  colonised  by  one  Pins 
fl{  Farrhaaia,  who  brooght  with  lum  a  oilony  of  Arcadians  to 
the  idand  (HemcBdes,  De  rubiu  puWeis,  S;  Stepb.  Byx.  s.v. 
HijNx),  is  one  of  those  etymologizing  fictions  in  which  Greek 
legend  abounds.  Ancient  names  of  the  island  are  said  to  have 
been  PUteia  (or  Factia) .  Demetriss.  Zacyntbos,  Hyrla,'Hyleesn, 
Ifinoa  and  Gihanus  (Steph.  Byz.).  From  Athens  the  Uand 
afterwards  recdvcd  a  colony  of  lonians  (SchoL  Dionys.  Per. 
525;  cf.  Herod,  t.  171),  under  whom  it  attained  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity.  It  sent  out  colonies  to  Tbssos  (Tbtic 
Iv.  104;  &iabo,  487)  and  Patimn  on  the  Hdlespont.  In 
tbe  farmer  cdony,  which  was  planted  in  the  t5th  or  18th 
(Xymplad,  the  poet  ArchOochns,  native  of  Paros,  is  said  to  have 
taken  part.  jU  late  as  3R5  B,c  the  Parians,  in  conjunction 
with  Diofqrtius  <rf  Syracuse,  founded  a  colony  00  the  Uyrian 
falud  of  Pharos  (Diod.  Sic  xr.  13).  So  high  was  tlie  reputaticni 
of  tbe  Pkrisns  that  they  were  dnsen  by  the  pe<^  of  Hilelua 
to  arbitrate  in  a  party  dispute  (Herod,  v.  i8  seq.).  Shortly 
before  the  Fernan  War  Parol  seems  to  have  been  a  dependency 
df  NaiM  (Herod,  v.  31).  In  tbe  Persian  Wat  Faros  tided  with 
fhe  Penians  and  sent  a  trireme  to  Maxathon  to  support  them. 


In  retaliatioQ,  the  capital  Faroe  was  besieged  by  ut  AtbeuiM 
fleet  under  Miltiadea,  who  demanded  a  fine  of  too  taknta.  But 
the  tows  oSered  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  the  Athodau  were 
obliged,  to  wl  away  after  a  siege  of  twenty-six  days,  during 
which  tbery  bad  laid  the  Isknd  waste.  It  was  at  a  temple  of 
Demeter  Tbesm^Jiona  hi  Fans  that  Uiltiadea  received  the 
wound  of  which  be  attcniuds  died  (Herod.  vL  133-136).  Bf 
meant  of  as  iosonption  Rosa  was  enabled  to  Mortify  tbe  site 
of  tbe  temple;  it  lies,  in  agreement  with  the  deao^itioo  «f 
HwDdotos,  on  a  low  hill  btyond  the  boundaries  of  the  town. 
Paros  also  sided  with  Xerxes  a^inst  Greece,  but  after  the  battle 
of  Artemisium  the  Parian  contingent  remained  in  Cythnos 
watching  (be  progress  of  events  (Herod,  viii.  67).  For  this 
unpatriotic  conduct  the  islanders  were  punished  by  Themistocles, 
who  exacted  a  heavy  fine  (Herod,  viii.  iis).  Under  tbe  Athen- 
ian naval  confederacy,  Paros  paid  the  highest  tribute  of  all  the 
islands  subject  to  Athena  — ^30  talents  annually,  according  to 
tbe  assessment  of  CXymp.  88,  4  (439  B.C.).  Little  is  known  of 
the  constitution  of  Paros,  but  Inainlptlons  seem  to  show  that  it 
was  democratic,  with  a  senate  (BouU)  at  the  head  of  affairs 
{Corput  inscript.  3376-2383;  Ross,  Inscr.  ined.  II.  r47,  148).  In 
410  B.C.  the  Athenian  general  Tberamcncs  found  an  oligarchy 
at  Paros;  he  deposed  it  and  restored  the  democracy  (Diod. 
Sic,  ziii.  47).  Paros  was  fnduded  in  the  new  Athenian  confed- 
eracy of  378  B.C.,  but  afterwards,  along  with  Chios,  it  renounced 
its  coimeson  with  Athens,  probably  about  357  b.c.  Thence- 
forward the  idand  lost  its  politii^  Importance.  From  the 
Inscription  of  Adule  we  learn  that  the  Cydades,  and  consequently 
Paros,  were  subject  to  the  Ptolemies  of  EgypL  Afterwards 
they  passed  under  the  rule  of  Rome.  When  the  Latins  made 
thcmsdves  masters  of  Constantinople,  Paros,  like  the  ^es^ 
became  subject  to  Venke.  In  1537  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks.  Tbe  island  now  belongs  to  the  kingdom  61  Greece. 

Among  tht  most  interesting  (fiscoveriea  oiade  in  the  Island 
b  tbe  Psian  Chronicle  (;.».). 

See  Toumcfort,  VovafC  ds  Laaid,  \.  33a  teq.  (Lypni,  1717); 
Clarke,  Traveli,  ui.  (London,  1814);  Leake,  Traoas  in  northern 
Crttte,  iiu  84  leq.  (Londod,  183s);  Prokeach,  DrnkmOrditkeUen, 
ii.  19  seq.  fStuttgart,  1 836):  Rots, Rdit* oa/ dm  irieAUclum  hatln, 
i.  44  sea.  (Stutt^rt,  and  TilbinKen,  1840) ;  Fiedler,  Stitt  durek  aiU 
Theiie  Jes  K/hutreiches  CrittAentaxd,  ii.  179  Kq.  ft^ipxig,  1841); 
Banian,  Gtopoiki«  tbn  Crucktnlaia,  il.  483  ko.  (Leipiig,  1B73}. 
For  the  Parian  Chronicle,  Immptwnts  enucae,  aii.  100  sqq. 

PASOXm  (Med.  Lat  paroxymus,  from  the  Gr.  s-opo^fniF, 
(o  make  sharp,  Sfm),  a  violent  outbreak  or  display  of 
emotion  or  feeling.  The  term  b  used  of  a  fit  of  laughter,  p^, 
anger  or  fear,  and  particularly  an  acute  stage  in  a  disease  is 
the  catliest  sense  of  the  word. 

PARQUBTRT  [Fr.  parqueterie,  from  parqua,  flooring,  originally 
a  small  compartment),  a  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  mosaic  of 
wood  used  for  ornamental  flooring.  Materials  contrasting  in 
colour  and  grain,  such  as  oak,  walnut,  cherry,  lime,  pine,  &c. 
SIC  employed;  and  In  the  more  ezpendve  kinds  tbe  richly 
coloured  tropical  woods  are  also  used.  The  patterns  of  parquet 
flooring  are  entirely  geometrical  and  angular  (squares,  triangles, 
lozenges,  lie),  curved  and  irregular  forms  bdng  avoided  on 
account  tA  the  expense  and  difBculty  <A  fitting.  There  are 
two  dssies  <A  parquetry  la  use — veneers  and  soBd  parquet. 
The  veneers  are  usually  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  are  laid  over  alrudy  existing  floois.  Solid  parquet  of  an 
inch  or  more  In  thickness  contbta  of  single  pieces  of  wood  grooved 
and  tongued  together,  having  consequently  the  pattern  alike 
on  both  sides. 

PAHR,  CATHBBIKB  {isri-i54a),  the  sixth  queen  of  Henry 
Vm.,  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr  (d.  1517),  of  Kendal, 
an  official  of  the  royal  household.  When  only  a  giri  she  was 
married  to  Edward  Borough,  and  after  his  death  b  or  before 
1539  to  John  Neville,  Lord  Lttlma,  who  died  in  ts^S  or  I543> 
Latimer  bad  only  been  dead  ■  tew  months  when,  on  the  I3th 
of  July  t543,  Catherine  was  mairried  to  Henry  VIH.  at  Hampton 
Court.  The  new  queen,  who  was  regent  <rf  England  during  tbe 
king's  absence  in  1544,  scted  fa)  a  very  kindly  fashion  towards 
bar  stspchildren;  but  her  patience  with  the  king  (fid  net  prevent 
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ft  chaiie  wt  bemy  bom  being  brought  aguut  her.  Hoity, 
however,  would  not  permit  her  unat,  and  sb«  became  a  widow 
(or  the  third  time  oq  his  de«tb  in  Jaauaiy  1547.  In  the  aanw 
year  the  married  a  former  lover.  Sir  Thomaa  Seymour,  now 
Lwd  Seymour  of  Sudeley.  Soon  after  this  event,  on  the  Ttli 
of  September  1548,  >he  died  at  Sudeley  autk.  Catherine  wu 
a  pious  and  chariuble  womata  and  a  fdend  of  leamingj  ibe 
wrote  Tkt  LomaOiUiM  or  Ctmplma  ^  a  Simur,  which  was 
puhlnbcd  after  her  deaib. 
See  A.  Stridikad,  £te  ^Ot  ^Mm  <!f  £«(M<,  voL  SL  (1877)- 
PARB.  UVUBL  (1747-1835),  English  schoolmaster,  son  of 
Samud  Parr,  surgeon  at  UarroW'On-lhe-Hitl,  was  bom  there  on 
the  16th  of  January  1747.  At  Easter  he  was  sent  to 
Harrow  School  as  a  free  scholar,  and  when  he  left  in  i76t  he 
began  to  help  hU  (alher  in  his  practice,  but  the  old  surgeon 
realised  that  his  son's  talents  lay  elsewhere,  and  Samuel  was 
lent  (1765]  to  Emmanuel  College,  Gimbridge.  From  February 
1767  to  the  dose  of  1771  he  served  under  Robert  Sumner  as 
head  assistant  at  Harrow,  where  he  had  Sheridan  among  his 
pupils.  When  the  head  master  died  in  September  1771  Farr, 
after  vainly  applying  for  the  position,  started -a  school  at  Stan- 
more,  which  conducted  for  five  years.  Then  he  bctamc 
head  master  of  Colchester  Grammar  School  (l776-r778)  and 
subsequently  of  Norwich  School  (1778-1786).  He  bad  taken 
priest^  orders  at  Colchester,  and  in  17S0  was  presented  to 
the  small  rectory  of  Asterby  in  Lincolnshire,  and  three  years 
kter  to  the  vicarage  of  Haiton  near  Warwick.  He  exchanged 
thb  latter  benefice  for  Wodenhoe,  NortbampKmshire,  in  1789, 
stipulating  to  be  allowed  to  xuUe,  as  assistant  curate,  fai  the 
parsonage  of  Hatton,  where  he  took  a  limited  number  of  pupils. 
Here  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  enjoying  his  excellent  library, 
described  by  H.  G.  Bohn  in  Bibliotktea  Parriana  (1837},  and 
here  his  Mends,  Porson  and  E.  H.  Barker,  passed  many  months 
In  hi*  conymnr.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  OMifemd  00  him 
hy  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  r78i.  Farr  died  at  Eatton 
vicarage  on  the  6th  of  Uarch 

Dr  Parr's  writings  fill  several  volumes,  but  they  are  all 
beneath  the  repaUtioa  wUch  he  acquired  throu^  the  variety 
of  hit  knowledge  and  dogmatism  of  hb  oonversatkm.  The 
chief  of  them  are  his  Charaden  tf  CkarUt  James  Fo*  (1S09); 
a)id  his  unjustifiable  reprint  of  the  TracU  «/  Warbmit*  nni 
«  Warhurtotuam,  net  admttUd  into  tiieif  wris,  a  scathing 
exposure  of  Warburtoa  and  Hurd.  Even  amid  the  terrors  of 
the  Aeocb  Revolutioa  he  adhered  to  Whiaism,  and  hb 
correspondence  indodrd  evcty  man  of  eminence,  either  literary 
ot  political,  who  adopted  the  tame  creed.  In  private  life  his 
model  was  Johnson.  He  succeeded  in  copying  his  uncoulh- 
ness  aitd  pompous  manner,  but  had  neithier  hb  humour  nor 
Us  real  authnity.  He  was  famoua  as  a  writer  ot  c^tiyihs 
and  wrote  Intcriplfons  for  the  tombs  of  BuAe,  Cbariei  Bumqr, 
Johnson,  Fox  and  Gibbon. 

There  are  two  merainrt  of  his  life,  one  by  die  Rev.  Witliam 
Field  (iSaS),  (he  other,  with  hii  works  and  nil  letters,  by  John 
Johnatooe  (iSaB);  and  B.  H.  Bariua-  published  in  1S28-1S19  two 
volumes  of  Parnana,  a  confused  mam  of  informattoo  on  f^rr  ^nd 
his  friends.  An  csNV  on  his  life  is  induded  in  De  Quincey't  works, 
vol  v.,  and  a  litue  wlume  of  the  ApMmt,  Optitiotu  and 
StfiiOuHU  ej  iMt  lale  Dr  Parr  appeared  in  i8a6. 

PAHR.  THOlUfl  (c.  1481-1635),  English  centenarian,  known 
as  "  Old  Parr,"  b  reputed  to  have  been  bom  in  14&3,  at  Winning- 
ton,  Shropshire,  the  son  of  a  farmer.  In  1500  he  is  said  to  have 
left  hb  home  and  entered  domestic  service,  and  in  1518  to  have 
fetumed  to  Winidngloo  to  occupy  the  null  boldbg  he  then 
Inherited  on  the  death  of  hb  Cathv.  In  1563,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  be  married  hb  fint  wife,  by  whom  1m  had  «  son  aitd  a 
daughter,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  At  the  age  of  its, 
hb  firA  wife  having  died,  be  married  again.  Hb  vigour  seems 
to  have  been  unimpalrui,  and  when  130  years  old  he  b  said  to 
have  threshed  com.  In  163s  hb  fame  reached  the  ears  of 
Thomas  Howard,  and  earl  of  Arundel,  who  resolved  to  exhibit 
him  at  oouit,  and  bad  bin  conveyed  to  London  in  a  t|>ecially 
wttmcttd  litter.  Hsn  he  wm  pttaeoted  to  King  Cladce  L, 


but  the  dunge  of  air  and  dkt  toon  affected  him,  artd  the  old 
man  died  at  Lord  Atundcl^  house  tn  London,  on  the  i4ih  of 
November  163s.  Ue  was  buried  in  the  south  transept  of 
Westmfawter  Abbey  where  the  intcriplion  over  hb  grave 
reads:  "  Tho:  Parr  of  ye  comity  of  Salopp  Bam  hi  Ao  1483, 
He  lIvBd  in  ye  rajgoes  of  Ten  Prinoct  via.  K.  Edw.  4,  K.  Ed.  V. 
K.  Rich.  $.  K.  Hen.  7.  K.  Hen.  8.  K.  Edw.  6.  Q.  Ua.  Q.  EKs. 
K.  Ja.  and  K.  Charles,  aged  rsi  yeares  and  was  buried  hen 
Nov.  rj.  1635."  A  post-mwtem  examination  made  by  the 
king's  orders  by  Dr  William  Harv^,  revealed  the  fact  that 
hb  internal  orRBDs  were  in  an  mmtually  perfect  aUtc,  Hid  Ua 
cattflagea  tmosirified. 

PABB,  ft  name  ot^Inally  ami&d  to  the  nwB  .Safanonosdi 
abundant  in  BritiA  rlvcti,  which  were  for  a  long  time  considered 
to  oonsdtnte  a  distinct  qiedes  of  fish  iSatm»  Mfeuifiu).  Tbcy 
poMcta  the  hioed  bead,  ibort  »oat  and  large  eye  dianK.tctbtle 
of  yomg  Sahncnotdi)  and  «e  ornamented  oq  tbe  tidei  «f  ibe 
body  and  tall  with  a^out  deves  or  more  broad  dwk  croao-baTS, 
the  acMaOed  parr-marks.  However.  Jolin  SmW  proved,  by 
experiment,  that  these  fbhcs  represent  merely  tbe  firat  stage 
of  growth  of  the  salmoo,  before  it  aasuncs,  at  an  age  of  one  or 
two  years,  and  wbtB  about  bchta  knit,  liw  iHvtey  aaok-dreai 
preparttory  to  ita  'first  mipation  to  the  m.  Tbe  parMiiafi* 
are  produced  by  a  deposit  of  bbdc  pigment  in  the  Aia,  and 
appear  very  som  after  the  eschaion  of  the  fish  from  the  egg; 
they  are  atm  visible  tx  aome  tbne  bdow  tbe  new  coat  of  acale* 
of  tbe  amolt«tage,  bat  have  oitiRly  dbappeand  on  tbe  fiiat 
letura  of  the  young  aabnanfipoa  tbe  lei.  Altbougji  tbe  juvenBe 
conditkm  of  the  pair  b  new  untvasally  admitted,  it  b  a  remoifc- 
able  fact  that  many  male  parr,  from  7  to  8  indies  long,  have 
thdr  sexual  otgans  fully  devehiped,  and  that  their  milt  baa  ol 
the  fertOlafaig  prapertlea  of  the  acBlnal  ftdd  of  a  fuB^nnm  ud 
oeiually  matured  salman.  On  tbe  otbar  band,  m  fcowle  pair 
has  been  obtained  with  mature  ova.  Not  only  the  tabMst, 
but  abo  the  other  spedes  of  Soimo,  the  grayling,  and  pnhdily 
also  the  Cmfsws,  pa»  thiough  a  pair^tage  irf  gtowih.  The 
young  of  aU  tfacH  fidiet  am  fauied,  tbe  nbnoB  hnrtng  leDcaBf 
eleven  or  mace  ban,  and  the  pair  of  tbe  mjgrataay  trout  ftom 
nine  to  ten,  or  two  or  three  mote  than  tbt  rivertrocL.  la 
soma  of  the  smaB  raoet  or  qiedes  of  river-tnmt  the  pair-wwrha 
are  retained  throngbout  Vte,  but  aobjact  to  changB  hs  iDtcMsty 
of  oolouc. 

PABBUUTH*  a  town  of  Cumbahnd  codMy,  New  SowA 
Wales,  Anstmlia.  u  «■  by  taO  N.W.  of  Sydney.  FOp.  dooi) 
11,568.  It  baitnated  on  the  PammatU  River,  aa  arm  of  Fwt 
Jackson,  and  was  oae  of  Ibe  earikM  ialaad  aettlemeata  (itU^. 
the  seat  of  many  of  tbe  public  yttriribhmeata  cmwected  vbk 
tbe  working  of  the  convict  system.  Uaoy  of  thaaa  atfli  lemiB 
in  another  16m  (the  district  hospital,  the  lunatic  asylum,  tbe 
gad,  two  aqdums  for  tbe  hifirm  and  dcalitute,  tbe  Protcatast 
and  CathoUc  orphan  tchoob),  involving  a  government  capesMfr- 
ture  which  partly  sustains  the  businesB  of  the  town,  hnrnmatia 
was  one  of  tbe  earUest  seata  of  the  tweed  manufacture,  hot  lis 
principal  industrial  dependence  has  been  00  the  ftuit  trade. 
With  the  exception  of  ProqKct  and  Peaaaat  HiUs,  wbere  there 
b  an  ootbuist  <rf  tr^>  rock,  the  surface  toil  b  tbe  distnfcgiKtiMt 
of  tbe  Wainanatta  shale,  whidi  b  well  suited  for  ofaatexlM 
and  ordorda.  The  firat  gram  powa  in  the  colony  was  birw—ted 
at  Parratnaltft,  then  called  RoeefailL  The  earlier  guwuuaa 
had  their  country  residence  near  the  town,  but  the 
b  now  a  pi^c  parit  in  the  hands  of  the  munidpaSty.  Aa 
early  observatory,  where  in .  iSss  were  made  the  ofaocrvatkM 
for  tbe  ParramaUa  Calolatiit,  nnoabeiisg  7385  stars,  baa  kais 
been  abaadoned.  ftrraaiatu  waa  iacorpoTMad  in  iMx.  Ifc 
has  one  of  the  finest  raoe-ooursea  in  Australia,  and  in  the  EJaf^ 
School,  iotmded  tn  1631,  the  oklest  grammar  achool  bi  tlw 
colooy.   

PARBHAmn,  of  Ei^iesns,  one  of  tbe  grcateet  painlaa  ^ 
Greecck  He  settled  in  Athens,  and  easy  be  ranked  tmm^  tb« 
Aitic  artists.  The  period  of  hb  activity  b  £aed  by  the  anccdoU 
which  Xeaophca  records  of  Uic  convcrsatioa  between  hte  «id 
Sooata  OQ  tbe  mAita  of  art;  b«  was  tbenlam  iHilhgrtihsil 
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ms  a.  painter  before  399  b.c.  Seneca  rdatn  a  uk  thmt  Pwrbaiias 
bou^t  one  Hi  tb*  (Xynthiutt  shorn  HhIv  add  into  aUw^, 
3^6  B.c^  moA  tortond  him  hi  order  to  ^ve  a  model  for  Us 

pictxire  of  PromeUietu;  but  the  stoiy,  which  is  umilu  to  one 
told  of  MicheUngeio,  is  duonologially  impossible.  Another 
talc  recorded  of  him  descnbes  his  contest  with  ZewiiB.  The 
latter  piinted  wuDe  gnpe*  so  perfectly  thM  buds  oum  to  pecfc 
at  them.   He  then  adled  oo  Ponituius  to  dnw  atiis  the  curtAln 
and  show  bis  picture,  but,  finding  that  bis  lirai's  pcture  was 
tfae  curtain  itself,  be  acknowledged  himself  to  be  fiuipuied, 
foe  Zeuxis  had  deceived  birds,  but  Puibaaius  bad  deceived 
Zfiixfci.   He  wu  univeruily  placed  in  the  vcjy  first  nak  uaatsg 
painters.    His  skilful  drawing  (3  outlines  fa  especially  praised, 
and  many  of  his  drawi&gs  on  irood  and  parchment  wm  prccerred 
and  highly  valued  by  Uter  painters  for  puipoaes  of  study.  He 
first  attaiiMd  skill  in  making  his  figures  ai^eat  to  staad  out 
fiom  tfae  bax&pound.  His  pkbue  of  Theseus  adnrned  the 
Capitod  in  Rome.  Hfa  other  works,  besides  the  obaoenombiecU 
with  which  he  fa  sud  to  have  amused  his  leisure,  are  cUefly 
mythological  groups.   A  picture  of  the  Demos,  tlM>  personified 
Fettle  of  Athens,  fa  tamous;  sccoiding  to  the  stoiy,  which  is 
probably  baaed  upon  epigrams,  the  twdve  promioait  cbtracter- 
lot  ICS  of  the  peo^  though  an>aiently  quite  htcomfateat  witb 
each  other,  were  distinctly  expressed  in  thia  figure. 

PARBICIDE  (probably  for  LaL  pdricMa,  from  pattr,  father, 
and  caedfft,  to  aiay),  strictly  the  murder  of  a  pamt;  (Jte  term 
however  has  been  extended  to  Indude  the  BHinbr    my  zdatlve 
of  an  ascendant  by  a  dwcendaat.  The  first  Itiiiiian<law 
against  pslricide  was  that  of  the  lex  Ctrneli4  dt  tiairns  tt 
9tnefi^  (c  81  B.a),  wfaich  enacted  that  the  murderer  ol  t 
parent  Aould  be  sewed  up  ia  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  sea, 
and  provkled  other  punislunentt  for  the  killing    near  rdattves. 
The  Ltx  Pompeia  4a  farrkUHs  (S9'b.c)  re-enacted  the  principal 
provi^ons  ol  the  Lex  Cornelia  and  defined  parricide  as  the 
ddiberate  and  wrongful  slaying  of  ascendaou,  husbands,  wives, 
consuls,  brothers  and  sisters,  uncles  and  aunts,  slcpfatheTB  and 
motho^  fitbeiB  and  motheis-bi^aw,  patiotia  and  desoDodants. 
For  the  murder  of  a  father,  mother,  grandfolher  or  grandnMbes, 
the  Lex  P<Hnp^  ordained  that  the  guilty  persMi  should  be 
whipped  till  he  bled,  sewn  up  in  a  sack  with  a  dog,  a  cock, 
a  viper  and  an  ape,  end  thrown  into  the  sea.   Failing  water, 
bp  was  either  to  be  t«n  &i  fdeces  by  wild  beaats  or  burned. 

En^oh  law  haa  never  made  any  1^  distinction  between 
lining  a  parent  or  other  relative  ud  ^nqile  murder,  and  the 
Netherlands  and  Germany  follow  in  tbe  some  direction.  French 
law  has  been  excqMionally  severe  in  its  ticaunoit  ^  parricide. 
Before  tbe  Revolution,  the  panidde  ft  a  male,  had  to  make  a 
recantation  of  bis  criine,  and  then  suffered  tbe  ten  of  his  ri^t 
hand;  his  body  was  afterwards  burned  and  the  ashes  scattered  to 
the  winds.  If  the  psrridde  was  a  female  »bc  was  burned  off 
hanged.  After  the  Revolntkm  tbe  penalty  became  simply  one 
<d  death,  but  tbe  conqrilen  of  the  penal  code  adjudged  this 
hmffioait  and  reintroduced  some  of  the  previous  provi^ns; 
tbe  parridde  was  brou^t  to  tbe  place  ol  execution  clad  in 
a  ibirt,  bare-footed,  and  the  head  enveloped  in  a  black  veil 
While  be  was  exposed  on  the  scaffold,  an  officer  read  aloud 
the  decree  of  condemnation;  the  culpdt  then  had  hfa 
haad  cut  off,  and  was  immediately  afterwvds  cxecvtcd.  On 
the  revision  of  tbe  penal  code  in  1839  the  cutting  off  of  the 
right  hand  was  omitted,  but  the  other  details  remained.  Other 
mtioentsl  Euitipean  connlries,  folkiinng  the  example  of 
Fnnce,  treat  the  crime  of  paniddc  with  exceptional  sevofty. 

PUSOr  (acoording  to  Skeat,  from  Fr.  Ptrrot  or  Pknot, 
the  dtminutive  of  the  proper  name  Piar^),  tbe  name  given 
'■■Psiakeet"  fm  Shakespeare,  I  am.  IV.  ii.  3.  88,  "Paia- 
quho  ")  i*  said  by  the  same  authority  to  be  from  the  Spanisb  Ptri' 
fnilt  or  Ptrrogiule,  a  small  Parrot,  diminutive  of  Perko,  a  Parrot, 
vhicli  a|un  may  be  ■  diminutive  from  Pidro,  the  proper  name. 
Piraknt  (tpdt  in  various  ways  in  English)  is  usually  applied  to  tbe 
toilltr  Idnas  of  Fanota,  especially  those  whkh  have  long  tails,  not 
as  Amfsa  bi  Fiendi.  wncn  fs  Med  as  a  Roeral  una  for  alt  Parrots , 
Arrack  or  sMwthnw  Ptmtki,  bdM  ue  onttnaiy  name  for  what 
Mcallhialmet.  The  old  EnjijiUh  "  nMrinjay'*  and  tbe  ^  French 
ftfi|MtfbavealmnatiMMadoutcfMC,batt6eCena>ni'»f«|riand 


gantnUy  to  a  laiBe  and  yerf  natural  grtiup  of  birds,  whldi  for 
nam  tbsn  a  scora  of  centuries  have  attiacted  "mtHi,  bM 
only  ben  their  guidy  {damage,  bet,  at  tot  and  cUefiy,  it 
would  Bcein,  from  the  rcadfaeas  with  which  aumy  of  them  kani 
to  imitate  the  sounds  they  bna,  repeating  the  wenfa  and  even 
phrases  (rf  human  qieoch  with  a  fiddSty  that  faoftcn  MtoafablDg. 
Itfaaild  that  no  B^KtMntatiBaof  any  pamt  appeals  in  EnqMlu 
ait,  nor  does  any  lefacace  to  a  Irftd  c<  the  kind  eocnr  ia  tbe 
Bible,  whrace  it  iiaa  been  ooachtded  that  neithcx  palnttn  nor 
writershadasyknowledgeoflt.  Atiatatle  is  commonly  supposed 
to  he  the  fint  author  who  tpenttons  a  pamt;  hot  thfa  fa 
error,  lor  nearly  a  teituiy  earlier  Ctealaa  ia  hfa  Imdkm  (cap.  j)f 
under  tbe  Bams  of  fitrnm  (AMk«^,  ao  neatly  described 
a  bird  which  ooold  speak  ao  "  Indian  "  langnage—natonfiy, 
as  he  teems  to  have  tbought^-or  Greek — if  It  had  been  taaght 
BO  to  do—about  as  fajg  as  a  ipamnF^wwfc  (Hsavx),  with  a  pu^ 
face  and  a  bladk  beard,  otherwfae  blue- green  {eyamta)  and 
vmilkm  in  GokMir,  10  that  tlKte  ouont  be  drkA  ridt  to  dedaiinff 
that  lie  must  have  had  before  him  a  male  eaample  td  iriiat  fa 
now  commonly  known  ss  the  Blomom-headed  parakeet,  and 
to  oraitholo^kts  as  Ptiaumu  e^mtoapka/tu,  an  inhaUtaat 
of  maaypaitaof  India.  After  Ctafasoomca  Aristotle^ tfoiini 
(FilMoee),  lAiA  Simdevall  luppoese  'bhn  to  have  deaxibed 
only  ftom  hearsay.  There  can  be  no  doiAt  that  the  Indian 
conquests  of  Alenoder  were  the  means  of  making  the  panot 
better  known  in  Eurcqie,  and  it  fa  hi  reference  to  thfa  fact  that 
MMtber  Eaitetn  ipecfas  of  Pakttmk  sow  beaia  tlie  aamd  of 
P.  akaanM.  though  Aom  the  hMaBtfca  It  bhabiU  it  could 
hardly  have  had  anythingtodo  with  theUacedoniaahem.  That 
Africa  had  parrots  docs  not  seem  to  have  beoi  discovered  by 
the  ancients  till  long  aftv,  as  Pfiny  tcUs  as  (vi  19)  that  thc7 
wcrefirst  met  with  beyond  tbe limiUCfUppeeE^ypt  byexpteets 
employed  by  Nero.  These  birds,  Mgbly  pdnd  from  tbe  first, 
reprobated  by  the  motolfat,  and  ceJebreted  by  than  one 
classical  poet,  m  the  course  of  time  were  brougfat  in  greet  numbers 
to  Rom^  and  ministered  m  various  ways  to  the  luxury  of  the 
age.  Not  only  were  they  lodged  in  cages  of  tortoise^befl  and 
ivoy,  with  sSver  wires,  but  they  were  professedly  esteemed 
as  delicacies  for  the  table,  and  «ie  empetor  fa  said  to  have  fed 
hfa  littis  upon  theml  With  tbe  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire 
tbe  demand  for  panbu  in  Europe  lesaened,  and  so  the  sapply 
dwindled,  yet  all  knowledge  of  them  was  not  whoBy  kat,  and 
they  ore  occastoaaHy  aeotiaaed  by  <»e  writer  or  another  until 
In  the  century  began  that  career  of  geographical  dfacovcry 
which  baa  since  proceeded  uninterruptedly.  Thfa  immediately 
brought  with  it  the  knowledge  of  many  more  forms  of  these 
birds  than  had  ever  bdore  been  seen.  Yet  in  nmnaB  fa  the 
group  that  even  now  new  species  of  parrots  an  not  uncommonly 
recognized. 

The  home  ci  the  vast  majmity  of  perrot-forms  fa  onquestioD- 
abty  witUn  tbe  tropica,  but  tite  popular  bdief  lint  parrots  are 
tn^ical  birds  only  fa  *  peet  mfatake.  In  North  America  the 
Caroluta  parakeet,  Cmunu  carMmmiia,  at  the  begbiiring  of 
the  igth  century  used  to  range  in  summer  as  blgjli  as  the  shores 
of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario— a  latitude  equal- to  the  south  of 
France;  and  even  much  lattf  it  reached,  according  to  trust- 
worthy information,  the  function  of  the  Ohio  and  the  MlasisBlppi, 
thon^  now  Its  Uiidts  nave  been  so  much  cundkd  that  its 
occurrence  In  any  but  tbe  Gulf  Slates  u  doubtful.  In  South 
America,  at  least  four  species  are  found  in  Chile  or  tbe  La  Plata 
region,  and  me,  Coiatna  pata^mtu,  fa  pretty  common  on 
the  bleak  cout  of  the  Strait  of  Hagdian.  In  Africa  it  is  troe 
that  no  5 pedes  fa  known  to  extend  to  within  some  ten  degrees  of 
the  tn^  of  Cancer;  bat  Pienict  nbuslus  hihsbits  tenitorics 

Italian  Pb^uum  still  continue  In  vogue.  These  naoMs  can  be  trsecd 
to  the  Arabic  SotofU:  but  tbe  souvoc  c(  that  word  fa  unknown. 
The  Anrio^Soxon  name  of  tbe  Parret,  a  river  in  Soraenct,  fa  Ptdieda 
or  Pedndo,  wtuch  at  first  sight  looks  as  if  it  had  to  do  whh  the 

E roper  name,  Petrus;  but  Skeat  believca  there  fa  no  coancsdra 
Etween  them   the  latter  portion  of  tbe  word  being  riV,  a  aream. 
•  The  passsoe  seems  to  have  escaped  the  wMke  of  aD  natmafists 
ewept  Vv.  J.  Bradeiip,  who  mentioned  it  in  Usortide  "  PiitWcklae." 
ia  tbe  AMy  Qels^Mte  (ids.  83). 
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lying  quite  u  far  to  the  Mrathwrnid  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
1b  IwUa  Uw  Dortbera  luge  id  the  gpoup  b  only  boimdcd  by 
the  ilopes  c{  tbe  HimaUya,  wd  farther  to  the  eastward  panoti 
an  not  oidy  abundant  over  the  «rhok  of  the  Malay  Archipdago, 
u  well  oa  Auitralia  and  Taamama,  but  two  very  well^efined 
famiUa  are  pecnUar  to  New  Zealand  and  iu  adjacent  idanda 
(see  XAKtfo  and  Nnnn).  No  panot  has  recently  inhabited 
the  Pataeaictk  R^ioa,*  and  but  one  (tbe  Contmu  eonUiitJuu, 
just  mentioned)  protnbly  bdongs  to  the  Nearctic;  nor  are 
parrots  repreacoted  by  many  d^ercnt  forms  in  either  the 
Eihiopiaa  or  the  latUan  Rc^ona.  In  coatioental  Asia  the 
diatributioB  ti  pamu  b  ai^er  remaAaUe.  None  esiend 
farther  to  the  westward  than  the  valley  of  the  Indus*  which, 
considering  tbe  nature  of  the  country  in  Baluchistan  and  Afghan- 
istaa,  is  perhaps  intelligible  eoou^;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
tudmtand  why  doiw  are  found  either  in  CocUn  Cliina  or  China 
praper;  and  tbqr  i»  also  wantiBB  io  the  mu^Aie  Uanda, 
wMdi  ii  the  note  nmwkabh  and  iutntctlve  «hui  we  €nd  bow 
abundant  they  aie  In  the  groups  a  little  farther  to  the  southward. 
Indeed,  A.  K.  WaOace  has  well  remarked  that  the  portion  of 
the  eaitii'i  saiface  which  contains  the  largest  number  of  parrou, 
in  iHoportion  to  Jta  area,  b  oadoidMedly  that  covered  by  the 
Uanda  eitending  from  Celebes  to  tbe  Solomon  group.  "  The 
ana  of  these  islands  is  probably  not  one-fifteenth  of  that  of  the 
four  tn^cal  regions,  yet  Utcy  ooatain  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
fourth  of  alt  the  haown  panobi "  {Gtcp.  Dulr.  Animali,  U. 
$33).  He  goca  on  to  obanve  ilao  that  In  this  area  are  foiud 
many  of  the  unat  remarkable  forms— all  tbe  red  Lories,  the 
great  cockatoos,  the  pigmy  IfatUemae  and  other  singularities. 
In  South  America  the  ipedes  of  parrots,  thoogh  numerically 
neariy  as  abundant,  are  far  less  diveniSed  in  f^m,  and  all  of 
them  icm  capable  of  behig  lefctred  to  two,  or,  at  oxBt,  three 
scellcras.  Tbe  spedcs  that  has  the  widest  range,  and  that  by 
br,  is  the  cammon  Rii^-nedced  Parakeet,  Ptdatomia  lorqualus, 
a  well-known  cage-bird  which  is  found  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia  across  Africa  to  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  wdl  as 
tbnaijKNit  the  whole  of  India,  Cejrloii  and  Bttrmah  to  Tenas* 
■erim.*  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  plenty  of  cases  of  parrots 
which  ate  restricted  to  an  exttemdy  small  area^^ftea  an  idand 
of  insigoificant  size,  as  Conurus  xontlnlaemiu,  confined  to  the 
idaad  of  St  Thomas  in  the  Antilks,  and  PatMontis  and  to 
that  of  Rodrigttct  in  the  Indian  Oecnn— to  say  nothing  of  the 
remarkable  instanca  of  JttOor  fraituttu  (see  NtsKtt). 

The  systenuuic  treatment  of  this  very  natural  group  of  Urds 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  much  difficulty.  A  few  systematists, 
among  whom  C.  L.  Bonaparte  was  chief,  placed  them  at  th« 
top  of  the  das,  eoncehdng  that  they  were  tbe  nnalogBea  of  the 
^riHMtM  among  -"—rrr'T  T.  H.  Hnidey  icco^ilsed  the 
Aif/tKMw^Aoe  as  forming  one  of  the  principal  groups  of 
Carinate  birds,  and  they  are  now  generally  regarded  as  forming 
•  suborder  PHUaci  of  the  Cuculiform  birds  (see  Bird).  Owing 
to  the  erroneous  number  of  forms  and  tbe  dose  sinUlaritics  <rf 
itructare,  the  sobdiviaion  of  the  group  has  presented  great 
difficulties.  BuSon  was  unaware  of  the  eiiw  cnce  of  some 
of  tbe  most  remarkable  forms  of  the  group,  in  particular  of 

>  A  few  remain*  of  a  Pamt  have  been  rcmgniied  from  the  Miocene 
of  the  AUlcf  in  France,  by  A.  Miloe-Edward*  (Ou.  Fou.  Fnmu, 
vol.  ii.  p.  533,  pi.  cc),  and  are  uid  by  him  to  show  the  peatest 
r»embtaiicc  to  the  cfimmon  Grey  Parrot  of  Africa,  PtUtaciuerUkacui, 
through  having  also  some  affinity  to  the  Ring-ncdced  Parakeet  of  the 
•ame  country,  Polattirnit  tonpioAw.  He  nim  them,  however,  to 
the  Mme  fciuit  u  the  (ormer ,  under  tlie  name  of  PtiOaau  terrtotixi. 

'The  itatement*  that  have  been  made,  and  cveq  repeated  by 
write™  of  authority,  ai  to  the  octurmicc  of  "  a  gma  parrot  "  in 
Syria  (Chesney.  Eitpid.  Swwy  Eaphrotu  and  Tipit,  Ii.  443.  537) 
and  of  n  panot  in  Twtesun  (Jam.  Soc.  ffenial.  vul.  1007) 
orinnated  sritb  gentfemen  who  had  no  omttholcigiGal  knowledge, 
and  are  evidently  enoneous. 

*  It  is  rMit  to  state,  however,  that  the  African  examples  of  this 
bird  are  ■id  to  be  distimhltable  frora  the  Asiatic  by  ibetr  MRiewhac 
shorter  winp  and  weaEer  bill,  and  hence  they  are  considered  by 
fomc  an  thorn  KM  to  form  a  disrinct  qxdet  or  svbipecie*.  P.  iocBU; 
boi  ia  rim*  legaiding  them  tbe  diflcTCM*  of  locality  seem*  to  ht«« 
opnwn,  and  without  thai  difference  they  would  scarcely 
haw  bM  sefMntad,  for  in  many  other  groaps  of  Urds  disdoctions 
BO  slight  an  rcprded  as  baidy  cvidsnoe  of  ncal  nwes. 


Sirups  and  Satar;  but  he  began  Iqr  n^og  two  great  dliMaan 
of  those  that  be  did  know,  septrMing  the  pnrrota  of  the  OU 
Worid  from  the  punU  of  tbe  New,  and  subdlvldhis  each  a( 
these  divirfons  into  various  sections  somewhat  in  accordance 
with  the  names  they  had  received  in  popular  language — a 
practice  be  followed  mi  many  other  occasimi,  for  h  seems 
have  been  with  Urn  a  belitf  that  there  b  more  truth  in  tbe 
disoimination  of  the  nnleamed  than  the  scientific  ate  apt  to 
allow.  In  1867- 186S  Dr  O.  Tmsch  publi^ed  at  Ldden  an 
elaborate  nxmograpb  of  the  parrots,*  regarding  tfaem  as  a  family, 
in  iriddi  he  admitted  t6  genera,  fuming  s  subfamiUca:  (t)  that 
compoaed  of  Sr^ft  (Kakapq),  only;  (>]  that  '•™*«i"t«'g  tht 
crested  forms  or  codcatoos;  (3)  ooe  which  be  named  StUximat, 
coraprinng  all  the  long-tailed  spedea — a  somewhat  heteiogcneotm 
assemblage,  made  up  of  Macaws  (9.1 .)  and  what  are  commonly 
known  as  parokeeU;  (4)  the  parrots  proper  with  short  uib; 
and  (s)  the  so-called  '<  brash-tongued  "  parrots,  coodstlng  of 
the  LoUBS  (7.*.)  and  Nestors  {qji.).  In  1874  A.  H.  Gsrrod 
communicated  to  the  Zo<dogtcal  Society  the  results  of  his  dissec- 
tion of  examples  of  8a  q>edes  of  parrots,  which  had  Uved  fa 
its  gsrdens,  and  these  results  were  poUiabed  in  its  Pncttiimp 
for  that  year  (pp.  586-508,  ph.  70^  71)-  Sunu&arlly  csrcsned, 
Gomd^  scheme  was  to  SMAt  the  parrats  Into  two  fanrilica, 
PalaeomitkiAae  and  P»Utaei4o4,  to  the  former  thra 

subfamilies,  PalMonuUtinae,  CacaimMM  and  Slnn%efittat,  and 
to  the  Utter  four,  Arintu,  Pynkwiim,  Platj-aniiiM  snd 
CAryiel^.  That  eadi  of  these  >ectioni,ttc^  the  CscolafisM; 
b  oitifidal  any  r^rd  to  osteology  wotdd  show.  la  die  /ewrnof 
far  OmilkotaiU  for  1881  A.  Rddunow  published  a  Cenrfstfta 
PsiUaconm,  founded,  as  several  others  *  have  been,  on  externa] 
characters  only.  He  ni^ea  9  fomiliea  <rf  the  group,  and  recoc* 
nizes45geiiera,and44aQwd(B,bes[deiiiibipedes.  Hbponplng 
u  gener^  very  different  from  Garrod's,  but  dl^bys  as  mndi 
artificiality:  for  instance,  Nator  fa  referred  to  the  family  whid 
is  otbecwbe  composed  of  the  cockatoos. 

The  system  now  gCDcraDy  accepted  is  based  co  a  combination 
of  external  and  aaatomkal  chaiacteo,  and  is  due  to  Count 
T.  Salvadori  (Cat  Bkii,  Brit.  JTm.  XX.,  1891),  and  H.  F. 
Gadow  (Bionn's  TIAT-Rekk,  Avu,  1893).  Abont  80 
with  more  than  500  q>edai  are  recognized,  divided  bto  the 
famOy  PtUtaddat  with  tbe  subfamilies  Slri%t^»at,  PiilUtimat 
and  CuenlnNBc,  and  the  family  TUdh^miUat  with  tbe 
bntilia  Cydo^UatinOM,  Lwilmat  and  Jf sjlirAsac. 

The  headquarten  of  parrots  arc  in  the  AustraBu  RegloB  sad 
the  Malay  oountties;  they  are  abundant  In  South  Americn;  ia 
Africa  and  India  the  number  of  fMmab  tehtivdjr  small;  in  Etnopn 
and  North  Aab  there  are  none  now  alive,  in  North  Ameria 
only  one.  Parrots  ore  gregarious  and  usually  feed  and  roost 
in  companies,  but  are  at  least  temporarily  monogameoa.  Host 
dimb  uA  walk  wdl;  the  flight  is  powerful  but  low  and  uodnlatinc 
in  most  The  food  b  varied  but  chiefly  vegetable,  wUbt  psLivau 
ate  alone  amongst  binfa  b  holding  the  food  in  the  ebwa.  Tb* 
usual  cry  b  banh  and  discordant,  but  many  softer  notes  w* 
employed.  A  Urge  number  of  forma  learn  in  c^tlvlty  10  talk 
and  whistle,  the  wdl-known  red-tailed  grey  parrot  {PaOaeta 
trUiattu)  of  tnpkal  Africa  being  pie-eminent.  The  eggs  are 
bid  usually  in  holes  in  trees,  rocks,  or  the  ground,  no  Unins 
bdng  formed.  The  larger  spedes  produce  one  to  three,  the 
smaUer  as  many  as  twdve,  the  colour  bdng  dull  wUt&  Tlw 
young  when  hatched  ore  nolced  and  bdplcis.  (A.  N.) 

PARBOT-FISHES.  more  conectly  called  Pauot-Wimsc% 
marine  fishei  of  the  bmQy  5cartfM  doady  allied  to  the  wnam 
or  Labridae.  The  family  contains  eight  genera  of  vUA  ihit 
prindpal  are  Seams,  PttudMomu,  Oian  and  Sfaritdma.  Tbejr 
are  cosily  recognized  by  thdr  large  scales,  of  which  there  are 
from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  in  tbe  bteral  line,  by  bavins 
invariably  nine  sfHnes  and  ten  toys  in  the  dorsal  fin  and  two 
spines  with  d^t  rays  in  the  anal,  and  especially  by  their  sincobBT 

*  Die  PMudm,  mawgroMuk  hterhtOeL 

•  Such,  li>r Instance,  as  Kubl'a  tfentiM  with  the  «me  title.  wUdh 
sppcnrcd  in  iDo,  and  Wogler's  Um»papk»  PtHtanm.  psfalMnd 
iniCsa-bndi  good  of  tItSr  Und  and  lims. 
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fam  89  well  as  pfaarytu.  Tbe  teeth  of  the  JnA  | 
ire  Mhlered  together,  and  (orm  a  aluup-edged  beak  aimflar 
CO  tbat  «f  *  parrot,  bnt  without  a  middle  proJcctiDg  point,  and 
the  upper  tad  lower  beak  aie  divtded  into  two  hAoii  halves 
by  a  medlas  snttire.  In  a  tew  qiedea  the  Anfe  teeth  can  be 
■till  (EstinguIslMd,  but  in  the  majority  (Ftemdatcona)  they  are 
anlted  Into  a  homogeneous  lubstance  with  pcdisbed  surface. 
By  this  sharp  and  hard  beak  psrrot -fishes  m  enabled  to  bite 
or  itr^>c  off  thotc  paitt  of  contaCodtt  which  cotttahi  tbe 
polyiMS  or  to  cut  off  branches  of  too^  focus,  wUdi  In  some 
of  the  spedes  forms  the  prindpal  portion  of  their  diet.  The 
process  of  triturating  the  food  Is  performed  by  the  pharyngeal 
teeth,  which  Ittewise  ait  united,  and  form  i^atcs  widi  broad 
ouitKatory  sntfeces,  not  udiketliegrindiiigsttif anof  the  moUrs 
of  tbe  elepliaat  Of  thcae  plates  there  b  one  pair  abowe,  opposed 
to  and  6ttiDg  into  the  dhgte  one  which  Is  coalesced  to  the  lower 
pharyngeal  bone  The  coatents  of  tbe  allmeotaiy  canal,  wfalch 
ate  always  found  to  be  finely  divided  and  reduced  to  a  po^,  prove 
the  cfScfeB^  of  this  tiftvnrting  aopantos;  in  fact,  ever  ilnoe  the 
time  of  Arfitotle  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  Seanu  nunl- 
nates.  Nearly  one  hundred  spedcs  of  parrot-fishes  are  known 
ttom  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  parts  of  the  Indo-Pacffic  and 
Atlantic  Oceans;  Hlw  other  coral -feedhig  fiihes,  they  arc  absent 
on  the  Pacific  coasts  of  tropical  America  and  on  tbe  coast  of 
trcqiicBl  West  Mrtea.  Tlie  most  cdebrated  b  the  Seams  of 
the  Hetfiterrxneaa.  Beautiful  colours  prevail  in  this  group  of 
Wrasses,  but  are  subfect  to  great  changes  and  variationB  in  the 
same  species,  almost  all  are  evanescent  and  cannot  be  pre- 
served after  deatiL  The  majority  of  parrot-fishes  ate  eatable, 
some  even  oteemed;  but  they  (especially  the  eanlvorovs 
khids)  not  nnfrequently  acquire  poisonous  propertlea  after 
they  have  ftd  on  corals  or  medusae  containing  an  actid  poison. 
Many  attain  to  a  considerate  size,  upwards  of  3  ft.  In  length. 

PMRT»  SIR  CHABUI  HUBBRT  HAmMM;  Bart., 
En^Ish  musical  composer  (1848-  ),  second  son  of  ^IMnas  I 
GanAier  Pany,  of  HIghnam  Court,  Gloucester,  was  bom  at 
Bournemouth  on  the  17th  of  February  184S.  He  was  educated 
at  Malvern,  Twyford,  near  Winchester,  Eton  (Jnm  tMi), 
and  Exeter  CoUette,  Oafwd.  WhOe  stBl  at  Eton  be  vnte 
nude,  two  anthems  being  pnUbAed  In  i86s;  a  service  In  D 
was  dedicated  to  Sir  John  Statner,  He  took  the  degree  of  Mu9.B. 
at  Oxford  at  tbe  age  of  eighteen,  and  that  of  B.A.  In  1870; 
be  then  left  Oxford  for  London,  where  In  tbe  following  year  be 
entered  Lloyd's,  abandoning  burines*  for  art  soon  afterwards. 
He  studied  successivdy  with  R.  H.  PienoD  (at  Stuttgart), 
Stemdale  Bennett  and  Macfarrcn;  but  the  most  Important 
part  of  Us  artistic  development  was  due  to  Edward  Daimreutber. 
Among  the  larger  works  ot  this  eariy  period  must  be  mentioned 
an  overture,  Cuillem  de  C^alanh  (Crystal  Palace,  1879),  a 
irianoforte  concerto  In  F  sharp  minor,  plajred  by  Dannreuthet 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Richter  concerts  in  1880,  and  his 
first  choral  work,  the  Scenes  from  Frmulhna  Unbound,  produced 
•t  tbe  Gloucester  Festival,  1880.  These,  like  a  symphony  in 
G  grven  at  the  Biimlngbara  Festival  of  1881,  seemed  strange 
even  to  educated  bearers,  who  were  confused  by  the  intricacy 
of  treatment.  It  was  not  until  his  setting  of  Sfairiey's  ode, 
The  Gkfiea  of  okr  Blood  and  Stale,  was  brought  out  at  Gloucester, 
1883,  and  the  Partita  for  vioKn  and  pianoforte  was  published 
about  the  same  time,  that  Party's  importance  came  to  be  realized. 
With  his  sublime  dght>part  setting  of  Milton's  BUa  pair  of 
Sireni  (Bach  Choir,  1887)  began  a  fine  series  of  compositions 
to  sacred  or  seml-sacred  words.  In  Judith  (Birmlnriiara,  1888), 
^heOdeenStCtcHia'M  Day  (Leeds,  18S9),  L'AUtpo  id  U  ptmaeroso 
(Norwich,  iigo).  Do  Profundlt  (HerefOTd,  1891),  Tko  Loha 
BiOm  (Cambridge,  i8qi},  /0A  (Gloucester,  1891),  Kim%  Sotd 
(Birmingham,  1894),  IntocaHon  to  Utaic  (Leeds,  189s),  lSa%- 
nifiatt  (Hereford,  1897),  A  Song  ^ Darkntss and  £f;M  (Gloucester, 
1898),  and  Te  Deum  (Hereford,  1900),  are  revealed  the  highest 
qntHlies  of  tmi^c.  Skin  in  piling  up  dimax  after  climax, 
and  command  of  every  choral  resource,  are  tbe  technical  qoalitles 
most  prominent  In  these  works;  but  In  hit  orchestral  composi- 
tfaas,  such  as  tfie  three  fatarymphonlet,  fa  r,C  and  Ewiaor, 
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In  two  soites,  one  far  strings  alone,  and  above  all  In  hb  Sympkot^ 
Variattont  (1897),  he  shows  hinuelf  a  master  of  the  OTcfaestra, 
and  his  experiments  in  modification  of  the  conveotioaal  dassicil 
fonns,  soch  as  appear  ta  the  worit  last  turned,  or  bi  the  HTniffmB 
Kofitffou  for  PianoforU  Solo,  an  abrayi  successful.  Hb 
music  to  Tke  Bird$  of  Ailstophxnes  (Cambridge,  1S83)  'and 
Tko  Progt  (Oxford,  tSgi)  are  striking  examples  of  humotar 
In  mudc;  and  that  to  Agammnon  (Cambridge,  tgoo)  bamong  the 
meet  impressive  compodtions  of  tbe  Idnd.  His  dumber  music, 
exquirite  part-songs  and  solo  songs  maintain  tbe  liigb  standard 
of  his  greater  wo^  At  the  opening  of  the  'Royal  College  of 
Muse  in  1883  he  was  appointed  professor  of  composition  and  of 
musical  l^stocy,  and  in  18941  the  tetirement  of  Sir  Georgr 
Grove,  Fairy  suooeeded  him  ss  prindpd.  He  ms  appdnted 
Choragtts  of  Oxford  Vnlverdty  bi  tSSj,  succeeding  fitaincr  hi 
the  professorship  of  the  unhrerrity  in  tgoo.  He  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Mu3.D.  at  Cambti(^  1883,  Oxford  1884, 
Dublin  1891;  and  was  Icoigfaled  in  1898.  Outside  tbe  domain 
of  creative  muric,  Fany^  worit  for  mudc  waa  of  tbe  greatest 
importance:  as  a  contributor  of  many  the  ntcat  Important 
articles  on  mutical  forms,  tie.,  In  Grove's  dictionary,  hh  Uteraiy 
work  first  attracted  attention;  In  his  Studiet  of  Great  Componn 
murical  biography  was  treated,  almost  for  the  first  time,  in  a 
really  enlivened  and  enU^itcnlng  my;  and  hl»  Art«f  Mtuk 
is  a  spIenM  monument  of  murictil  literature,  in  which  tbe 
theory  of  evolution  Is  applied  to  murical  history  with  wonderful 
skin  and  success. 

PARBT.  SIR  WILLIAM  EDWARD  (1790-1855),  Englbb 
rear«dminl  and  Arctic  exphrcr,  wu  bom  In  Bath  on  the  19A 
of  December  1790,  the  son  of  a  doctor.  At  the  age  ot'thineea 
he  joined  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Comwallh  In  the  Channd 
fleet  as  a  first-class  vohmteer,  in  1806  became  a  midshipman, 
and  bi  iBio  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the 
"  Alexander  "  frigate,  which  waa  cm|daiycd  for  the  neitt  three 
yean  in  the  proteaion  of  Ibe  Spftsbetgen  whale  fishery.  Bb 
took  advantage  of  th»  opportunity  (or  the  study  and  practtte 
of  astronomical  observations  in  northern  latitudes,  and  afle^ 
wards  pnUisbed  tbe  results  of  hb  studies  in  a  small  vohane  00 
SaH^^  AttretumyhflH^ii&ti).  Fnm  1813-1817  heserved 
on  tbe  North  American  sUtion.  tn  1S18  he  was  given  the 
command  of  the  "  Alexander "  brig  In  the  Arctic  expedition 
under  Captain  (afterwards  John  Ross.  Thb  expedition 
relumed  to  Engknd  wilhont  having  made  any  new  discoveries 
but  Party,  confident,  as  he  exprnted  It,  "tbat  attempts  at 
Pidar  discovery  had  been  Mtberto  relinqtdihed  just  at  a  Ume 
when  there  was  the  greatect  chance  of  succeeding,"  in  the 
fonowing  year  obtained  tbe  chkf  commarKl  of  a  new  Arctic 
e:qpeditioD,  coosbting  of  tbe  tvro  ships  "  Griper  "  and  "  HecU." 
Thb  expedithm  returned  to  En^and  in  November  iSie  after 
a  voyage  of  almost  unprecedented  Arctic  success  (see  Pout 
REOHnn),  having  accom^iabed  more  than  half  tbe  Journey 
from  Greenland  to  Bering  Strait,  the  completion  of  which  stdved 
tbe  aikdent  proUero  of  a  North-west  Passage.  A  narrative 
of  the  expeditimi,  entitled  Journat  of  a  Voyagi  to  discottr 
a  NmlM'weri  Passati,  appeared  hi  iSsi.  Upon  hb  return 
Lieutenant  Party  was  promoted  to  tlie  rank  of  commander.  In 
May  181 1  beset  sail  with  the  "  Fury  "and  "  Heda  "on  a  second 
expedition  to  discover  a  North-west  Passage,  but  was  compelled 
to  return  to  Englaitd  in  October  1813  without  achieving  hb 
purpose.  Daring  Us  absence  he  had  In  November  i8it  been 
promoted  to  post  rank,  and  shortly  after  hb  return  be  was 
appointed  acting  hydn^pher  to  tbe  navy.  Hb  /nowaf  »/ 
a  Second  Voyage,  &c.,  appeared  in  1814.  With  the  same  sMpa 
be  undertook  a  third  eiqpedition  on  the  same  quest  In  1814, 
but  was  again  unsuccessful,  and  the  "  Futy  "  being  wrecked,  b» 
returned  home  in  October  1815  with  a  douUe  ah^^  company. 
Of  thb  voyage  he  published  an  account  in  1S16.  In  the  foQowiog 
year  be  obtained  tbe  sanction  of  the  Admiralty  for  an  attem|R 
on  tlte  North  Pole  bom  tbe  northern  shores  of  SpitAeigea,  and 
his  extreme  point  of  6a*  45'  N.  bt.  remained  for  49  yean  ike 
highest  latitude  attuned.  He  published  an  aocount  of  thb 
Jonnwy  wtdcr  the  tftk  «(  ffarratfMff  ttt  AHmft  la  tmt  Ok 
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North Ptk,bK.(i6aj).  InJ^MiliSi^ltemsknitbted.  Uc wu 
■ubuqiwiitly  Mkcted  for  the  port  u  cen^ralkr  of  the  newly 
created  depertment  of  steam  machipeiy  of  the  Navy,  and  held 
thk  office  untti  his  retirement  (lOin  active  service  in  1846,  when 
he  was  appointed  captain-tuperiateiident  of  Haslar  Hospital. 
He  attained  the  rank  (rf  icat-admiial  in  1831,  and  in  the  foUowios 
year  became  a  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  ntaiacd 
this  post  till  his  death  oa  tl»  Sth  of  July  1855.  The  religious 
^e  ol  Sir  Edward  Paiiy'&  character  was  strongly  marked, 
and  besides  the  journals  of  his  different  voyages  he  was  also 
the  author  of  a  Leaun  to  Stamen,  and  TkouikU  o»  ikt  I'areMU 
Cktneta  e}  God. 

See  timovi  1^  JUv-Adrnkul  SirW.Z.  Pvry,  by  his  aon.  Rev. 
Edward  Parry  (3rd  ed..  iSs;}.  ' 

PARRY  (from  Fr.  parer,  to  ward  off),  to  turn  aside*  blow  from 
a  weapon.  The  Urm  is  used  especially  of «  defeuuve  movement 
of  tlw  swoid  i}r  foil  in  fencing,  bence,  by  transference,  to  ward 
ofi  any  attack,  to  turn  aside  an  obiwtiopahle  qucaUbn. .  (See 
Feuoko,  &c) 

PARSRBI,  or  Paksis,  the  foUoweis  in  India  of  Zoroaster 
(Zarathnstra),  being  the  descendants  of  the  andeat  Persians  who 
endgrated  to  India  on  tbe  conquest  of  thetr  country  by  the  Arab* 
in  the  8U1  ceaiury.  They  first  landed  at  Sanjan  on  the  coast  of 
Gujarat,  where  the  Hindu  rulers  received  them  hospitably.  To 
this  day  their  vernacular  language  is  Gujarati,  which  they  have 
cultivated  in  literature  and  journalisio.  Their  settlement  in 
Bombv  dites  only  from  the  British  occupation  of  that  island. 
In  1901  tbe  total  immber  of  Paitcci  in  all  India  was  04iOoo,  of 
whom  all  but  7000  were  found  in  tbe  Bombay  presidency  and  the 
adjoining  sute  of  Baroda,  the  rest  .being  widely  scattered  as 
traders  in  the  large  towniL' 

Among  Paaeei  tbe  atea  ue  wdl  fonned,  utlv^  handsome 
•ad  Intelligent.  They  have  light  6&vt  comptodons,  a  fine 
aquiline  nose,  bright  black  eyes,  a  well-turned  chin,  heavy  arched 
eyebrows,  thick  sensual  lips,  and  usually  wear  a  light  curling 
moustache.  The  women  are  delicate  In  frame,  with  small  hands 
and  feet,  fair  fompiwi^w,  beavtiftd  black  eyes,  finely  arched 
cyebrowi^  and  a  profusion  (tf  long  black  hair,  whidi  they  dress  to 
perfection,  and  oroament  with  pearls  and  gems.  The  Farsees 
are  much  more  liberal  in  their  treatment  of  women  than  any 
other  Asiatic  taa;  they  allow  them  to  appear  freely  in  public, 
and  leave  thtm  tbe  entire  management  of  household  affairs. 

The  chaiacteiistiG  costume  of.  the  Parsees  (now  frequently 
abandoned)  is  loose  and  Oowing,  very  picturesque  in  appearance, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  the  climate  in  which  he  lives.  The 
head  is  covered  with  a  turban,  or  a  cap  of  a  fashion  peculiar 
to  the  Parsees;  It  is  made  of  stiff  material,  something  like  the 
Eurcqpean  hat,  without  any  rim,  and  has  an  angle  from  the 
top  of  the  forehead  backwards.  It  would  itot  be  req>ect(ul  to 
uncover  in  presence  of  an  equal,  much  less  of  a  superior. 
Tbe  colour  is  chocolate  or  maroon,  exc^t  with  the  ptiests, 
who  wear  a  white  turban. 

A  Parsee  must  be  bom  upon  tbe  ground  floor  of  the  house,  as 
the  teachings  of  their  religion  require  life  to  be  commenoed  in 
humility,  and  by  "  good  thou^ts,  words  and  actions  "  alone  can 
an  elevated  position  be  attained  either  in  this  world  ot  the  next. 
The  mother  is  not  seen  by  any  member  of  tbe  faniily  for  forty 
days.  Upon  tbe  seventh  day  after  the  birth  an  aatiokigcr  it 
Invited  to  cast  the  nativity  oI  the  child.  He  has  first  to  enumer- 
ate (he  names  which  the  child  may  bear,  so  that  the  parents  may 
make  choice  of  one  of  them.  Then  be  draws  on  a  vrooden  board 
a  set  of  hiero^ypbs  in  chalk,  ud  his  dexterity  in  counting  or 
recounting  the  stars  under  whose  region  or  influence  the  child  b 
declared  to  be  born  is  marvelled  at  by  the  superstitious  creatures 
thrtmgiog  around  him.  This  document  is  preserved  in  the 
family  archives  as  a  guidance  and  oicouragemcnt  to-the  child 
through  life.  At  tbe  age  of  seven  or  thneabouts,  according 
to  tbe  judgment  of  the  pniat,  the  first  religious  ceremony 
IS  peiforsied  upon  the  young  Paisee.  He  is  first  subjected 
to,  tbe  process  of  porificatian,  which  consists  of  an  ablution 
with  wUMf  (oow-uriae).  The  ceremony  consists  in  investing 
him  with  tbe  lauti,  or  girdle  of  his  faith.  This  is  a  cord, 


woven  by  women  of  tbe  ^iest^^  class,  composed  of  icveoty-tw* 
threads,  rqucsenting  tbe  seventy-two  chapuia  ^  the  Yatma,  a 
portion  of  tbe  Zeod-AvesU,  In  the  sacrednem  of  iriiich  tbe  yow« 
neophyte  is  figuratively  bound.  The  priest  tics  tbe  cord  aiouad 
the  waist  as  he  pronounces  tbe  benediction  upon  tbe  child,  ibrow- 
ing  upon  bis  head  at  each  sentence  slices  of  fniit,  Mcds,  pcrlw 
•tid  ^licei.  He  is  thus  received  into  the  icUglMi  of  Zomaslcr, 
and  is  henceforth  considered  morally  accountaUe  for  Us  acts. 
If  a  child  die  before  tbe  performaiux  of  this  cetemooy  be  is 
considered  to  have  gone  back  to  Ahurt-Uaidi,  who  gave  him. 
as  pure  as  he  entered  Into  this  worid,  having  not  reached  the  sge 
of  accounubility. 

Tbe  marriages  of  chOdien  engage  the  earliest  itTtnUftn  oi  the 
parents.  The  wedding  day  having  been  fixed  by  an  astrologeT, 
who  consults  the  stars  for  a  happy  season,  a  Paisee  priest  goes 
from  house  to  house  with  a  list  of  the  guesu  to  be  invited,  and 
delivers  the  Invitationi  with  much  ccremoiqr.  The  father  of  tbe 
bride  waits  upon  near  relatives  and  distingui^ied  penonago. 
soUciting  the  honour  ot  their  attendance..  A  little  before  sunset 
a  procession  is  formed  at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
proceeds  with  a  band  of  music,  amid  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
to  the  house  of  tho  bride's  father.  Hero  a  nttnber  of  rdativcs 
and  friends  are  collected  at  the  door  to  receive  tbe  bridegroom 
with  due  honour.  Presents  arc  sent  before,  according  to  tbe 
time-honoured  custom  of  the  East.  Upon  the  arrival  of  tbe  pro- 
cession at  the  house  of  the  bride  tbe  gentlemen  gallantly  remain 
outside,  leaving  room  (or  the  ladies  to  enter  the  bouse  as  ibc 
escort  of  the  bridegroom.  As  he  passes  the  tbrcdiold  Ui  future 
motber-in-taw  meets  him  with  a  tray  filled  wUh  fruils  and  rice, 
which  she  stiews  at  his  feet.  The  fathers  of  the  young  cou|^  art 
seated  side  by  side,  and  between  them  stands  tbe  priest  re«dy  to 
perform  the  ceremony.  The  young  (oaplc  are.  seated  in  two 
chairs  ^tposite  each  other,  their  right  bands  tied  together  by  a 
^en  cord,  wludi  is  gradually  wouitd  around  ibeta  as  tbe 
ceremony  progresses,  the  bride  in  the  meantime  being  concealed 
with  a  veil  of  silk  or  muslin.  The  priest  lights  a  lamp  of  inoeasc. 
and  repeats  tbe  nuptial  benediction  first  in  Zend  utd  tbea  in 
SanakriL  At  the  conclusion  of  tbe  ceremony.tbQ'  each  throw 
upon  the  other  ,samc  grains  of  rice,  and  the  most  expeditious  in 
performing  this  feat  is  considered  to  have  got  the  start  of  tbe 
other  in  the  future  control  of  the  household,  and  receives  tbe 
applause  of  the  male  or  female  part  of  tbe  coogr^gatioa  as  ibc 
case  may  be.  The  priest  now  throwssomegraiasofriccupaa  the 
heads  of  the  married  pair  in  token  of  wishing  tbem  abundance; 
bouquets  ot  flowers  are  handed  to  the  assembled  guests,  and  raac- 
water  is  showered  upon  them.  The  bride  and  bridcgrooa  now 
break  some  sweetmeats,  and,  after  they  have  served  each  other, 
the  company  arc  invited  to  partake  ot  re&esbmcnts.  At  tk 
termination  of  this  feast  tbe  procession  re-forms,  and  with  lantenu 
and  music  escorts  the  bridegroom  back  to  h!s  own  bouse,  wbcre 
tbcy  feast  until  mldoighL  As  midnight  approaches  the;  return 
to  the  house  of  the  bride,  and  escort  her,  with  her  dowry,  to  the 
house  of  tbe  bridegroom,  and,  having  ddivcred  ber  safe^  to  bo- 
future  lord  and  master,  disperse  to  their  reflective  bcmaes 
Eight  days  afterwards  a  wedding  feast  is  given  by  tbe  newly- 
muried  covvle,  to  which  only  near  teUUvcs  and  particolat 
friends  are  invited.  This  feast  is  composed  entbdj  of  vcgctablo. 
but  at  each  oiurse  the  wine  is  served,  and  totits  are  pnpBKd,  as 
"  hapFoness  to  the  young  couple,"  &c. 

.  The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Parsees  are  solemn  and  biqMaias. 
When  the  medical  attendant  declares  the  case  bcpdess  a  priest 
advances  to  the  bed  of  the  dying  man,  repeats  suiuby  texts  o(  tilt 
Zend-Avestl,  the  substance  of  which  tends  to  afford  him  rim . 
solation,  and  breathes  a  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  hi* 
After  life  b  extinct  a  funeral  sermon  is  delivned  by  the  priest,  in 
which  the  deceased  is  made  the  subject  of  an  exhortation  to  bis 
relatives  and  friends  to  live  pure,  holy  and  righteous  Hves.  ao 
that  they  may  hope  to  meet  again  in  paradise.  The  body  is  tin 
taken  to  the  ground  floor  where  it  waa  bom,  and.  afto  bang 
trashed  and  perfumed,  is  dressed  in  clean  wliite  clothes,  and  laid 
vpon  an  iron  bici.  A  dog  is  brought  ja  to  take  a  last  look  at  baa 
ipaaunate  master  in  oida  to  drirt  away,  tbe  evil  iffaits.  TUa 
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cuBBonr  U  olkd  mgUi-  A  auabar  of  piteM  tttwd  and 
ftpMl  pwym  {or  tbe  npOKof  tbe  tool  e<  tke  departed.  All  the 
■lie  hicncb  of  the  deceued  gs  to  tbe  dow,  tiow  down,  ud  nne 
thelr.two  luuMk  from  tbe  floor  to  tbeir  heads  to  EndiaU  iheii 
Rspect  for  the  departed.  Tbe  body,  wfaen  put  upoo  tbe  biei,  ta 
coveted  ever  f  ran  bead  to  loot.  Two  atteadaatt  brini  It  out  of 
tbe  bouae,  beldlng  tt  low  la  their  hndi^  aad  ddlvcr  ft  to  four 
paU-bearets,  calM  mmmMt,  clad  in  well- washed,  white  clothes. 
A  pfoceition  to  formed  by  tbe  male  (rieada  of  the  deceaied, 
beaded  by  »  number  of  piksta  in  luU  dress,  to  follow  the  body  to 
the  iaUm,  or  "  tower  of.  Baenee."  In  Bombay  tbew  towns  are 
erected  in  a  beautiful  garden  on  tbe  hii^iest  point  of  Malabar  HIU, 
mid  trees  swannlnc  with  vidtutes;  they  ai«  conttructed  of  stone, 
and  rise  some  35  ft.  high,  with  a  smaQ  door  at  the  side  for  tbe 
•Dtraaca  of  the  body.  Upon  arriving  at  the  "  tower  of  silence  " 
the  bier  is  laid  down,  and  prayers  are  said  in  tbe  Mfrt,  or  boose  of 
pc^nr,  centthdHf  a  fite'isnctuaty,  wMch  to  ctcctcd  near  tbe 
Mtraaoe  to  the  garden.  The  attendants  then  raisa  the  body  to 
its  final  restiog-|dac«,  lay  It  upon  hi  stony  bed,  and  retire.  A 
nand  ^t  about  6  iU  deep  to  surrounded  by  an  annular  stone 
pavement  about  7  ft.  wide,  on  which  the  body  is  exposed  to  the 
vultum,  where  It  to  soon  denuded  of  lle^,  and  the  bones  fall 
through  an  Iron  grating  into  a  pit  beneath,  from  wUch  they  an 
■fteiwaids  removed  Into  a  subterranean  entrance  prepared  for 
their  reception.  On  the  third  day  after  death  an  assemblage 
«(  the  rdativei  and  friends  of  the  dccpsaed  takes  place  at  his 
hte  tcsidcnce.  and  thence  proceed  to  the  Atuk-bakrOm,  or  "  fire- 
lemple."  Tbe  priests  stand  before  tbe  urns  in  which  the  celestial 
fire  is  kept  burning,  and  recite  prayers  for  the  soul  of  the  departed. 
The  son  or  ad^^ted  son  of  the  deceased  kneels  before  the  high- 
priest,  and  promises  due  performance  of  all  tbe  reUgious  duties 
and  obsequies  to  tbe  dead.  The  relatives  and  triencb  then  band 
the  priest  a  list  of  the  contributions  and  charities  which  have  been 
subscribed  In  memory  of  the  deceased,  which  concludes  the  cere- 
mony of  "  rivng  from  mourning,"  or  "  the  resurrection  of  tbe 
llMd."  On  each  successive  anniversary  of  the  dedth  of  a  Parscc 
Itiuenl  ceremonies  are  performed  In  his  ncm(»y.  An  iron  frame- 
work to  erected  in  the  bouse,  in  which  ^rutn  arc  planted  and 
Bowers  cultivated  to  bloom  in  memory  of  the  departed.  Before 
the  frame,  on  iron  stands,  are  placed  copper  or  silver  vases,  filled 
with  water  and  covered  with  flowers.  Prayers  are  said  before 
these  inn  frames  two  or  tbice  times  a  day.  Tbcse  ceremonies 
are  called  mSUaJ,  or  "  ceremonies  of  departed  souls." 
)  The  Panccs  of  India  are  divided  fnto  two  sects,  the  SheruhahU 
and  the  Kadmls.  They  do  not  difler  on  any  point  of  faith;  the 
dtoputc  to  confined  to  a  <)uarrel  as  to  the  correct  chronological 
date  for  tbe  computation  of  the  era  of  Yazdegcrd,  ihe  tut  king 
of  tbe  Sassanian  dynasty,  who  was  dethroned  by  the  caliph 
Omar  about  a.d.  &40.  The  difference  has  been  productive  of  no 
Other  inconvenience  than  arises  from  the  variation  of  a  month  in 
the  celebration  of  the  festivab. The  Parsces  compute  lime  from 
the  fan  of  Yazdcgerd.  Their  calendar  is  divided  into  twelve 
BMmths  o(  thirty  days  each ;  Ihe  other  five  days,  being  added  for 
bdy  days,  are  not  counted.  Each  day  to  named  after  some 
particular  angel  of  bUis,  under  whose  special  protection  it  to 
posted.  On  feast  days  «  division  of  five  watches  to  made  under 
the  protection  of  five  different  divinities,  la  midwinter  a  feast 
of  six  days  to  hdd  in  commemontion  of  the  periods  of  creation. 
About  the  iist  of  March,  the  vernal  equinox,  a  festival  to  held  in 
honour  of  agriculture,  when  planting  begins.  In  the  middle  of 
April  a  least  to  held  to  cdebrate  the  creation  of  trevs,  shrubs  and 
Sow«rs.  Oa  the  fourth  day  of  the  sixth  month  afcast  to  held  ia 
hOMorofSabrevar,  the  deity  presiding  over  moanialns and  mines. 
On  tbe  sixteenth  day  of  tbe  seventh  month  a  feast  to  held  in 
bonour  tt  Mithra,  tbe  deity  presiding  over  tni  directing  tbe 
coarse  of  the  sun,  and  also  a  festival  tocriebcate  tmth  and  triend- 
ship.  On  the  tenth  day  of  the  eighth  month  a  festival  is  held  in 
honour  of  Fsrvnrdin,  (he  deity  who  [ntsides  over  the  departed 
souls  of  men.  Thto  day  to  especially  set  apart  lor  the  perform- 
ance of  ceremonies  tor  the  dead.  The  people  atletul  on  the  hilto 
where  the  "  lowers  of  silence  "  are  sitooted,  and  perform  in  the 
Mgrb  prayers  for  the  departed  soahk  The  VsMw  sctipturct 


roqniiG  the  last  tea  days  ol  the  yiar  «o  be  ^eat  ta  doinf  deeds  ef 
charity,  and  In  prayers  of  thudia^Mng  to  Ahntft-Hazdl.  Oa 
the  day  of  Yaidcgnd,  or  Mew  Year's  Day,  the  Fsrseca  emubte 
thf  western  wcrld  in  rejtncing  and  social  intercourse.  They  rise 
early,  and  after  having  performed  their  prayers  and  abtotloni 
dresa  themselves  ia  a  new  suit  ol  clothes,  and  sally  forth  to  Iho. 
,^fin4emples,"  to  worship  tbe  emblem  ol  their  dtviaity,  tl« 
sacred  fire,  which  to  perpetually  burning  on  tbe  altar.  Unless 
they  duly  perform  thto  ceremony  they  believe  their  sonto  wiQ 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  tbe  bridge  "  Chinvad,"  leading  to  heaven. 
After  they  have  performed  their  teUgiaus  eervices  they  visit 
their  piatlons  and  friends,  when  the  camaeay  of  luml/Kr,  at 
joining  hands,  to  performed.  Tbe  ceremony  to  a  kind  of  greeting 
by  which  they  wish  each  other  "  a  happy  new  year."  Tbdr 
relatives  and  friends  are  invited  to  diuer,  and  they  spend  tbe 
rest  of  the  d^  in  feasting  and  rqoking;  alms  are  gircn  ta  the 
poor,  aad  new  stdts  of  dothea  are  {aesaited  to  servants  and 
dependants. 

There  are  only  two  distinct  dssscs  among  the  Parsees— the 
priests  {dtuMn,  or  hi^  i^ests;  tubcds,  or  the  middle  order;  and 
itriaiU,  or  the  lowest  order)  aitd  tbe  people  (MbOm,  Mdflr, 
or  "foOoweis  of  the  best  rel^oa").  Tbe  priest^  ofico  to 
benditary,  and  no  one  can  becone  a  priest  iriw  net  bom 
such;  but  tbe  son  of  a  priest  may  becoine  a  layman. 

The  secular  ofTain  of  tbe  Parsees  arc  managed  by  an  elective 
committee,  or  pancityat,  composed  of  six  dcMrs  and  twdve 
«MMr,  mdting  a  cmmoII  d  citfiteen.  Ita  fuactiooa  ica»d>la 
the  Venetian  council  of  ten,  and  its  objects  are  to  preserve  unity, 
peace  and  Justice- amongrt  tbe  f<dlowcrs  of  Zoroaster.  One  law 
of  tbe  paatkajal  to  singular  in  its  difference  from  tbe  cnstom  ol 
any  otlier  native  comniuaity  in  Aria;  nobody  who  b>s  a  wife 
Uvfag  shall  many  aaothv,  except  under  pecuUsr  drcnniitaBoe% 
sudi  as  the  barrouesB  of  the  Hvhig  wife,  or  her  fmaMmd  cooduct. 
Recently  a  serloos  difference  arose  amot^  tbe  Parsees  eS  Bondny 
on  the  question  of  proselytism.  A  Faifece  bad  married  a  froich 
lady,  who  took  the  aecetsery  steps  to  adopt  the  religion  of  bet 
husband.  But  it  was  decided  by  tbe  Hl^Codrt,  after  pmhmged 
argument,  that,  though  the  arced  Zoroaster  theeecUcaBy 
admitted  proselytes,  tbdr  admission  Was  not  consist  etil  with  tlM 
practice  of  the  Parsees  in  India. 

Their  reh'gion  teaches  them  benevolertce  as  the  first  principle,' 
aad  no  people  piaalse  it  with  more  liberaUly.  A  beggar  among 
tbe  Parsees  to  unknown,  and  would  he  a  scandd  to  tbe  society. 
The  sagacity,  actiWty  and  commercial  enterprise  of  tbe  Panccs 
are  proverbtol  in  the  East,  and  their  credit  as  merchants  to  almosl 
unlimited.  In  thto  conitexion  may  be  mentioned  the  wdUuNnrt 
names  of  Sir  Jamsetjce  Jeejeebht^  and  Sir  Dlnshaw  lUit,  both 
baronets,  and  also  of  J.  N.  Tata,  founder  d  the  Institute  of 
Scientific  Research  at  Bangalore.  ^ 

The  Parsees  have  shown  tbemietves  most  desirous  of  receiving 
Ihe  benefits  of  an  English  education;  and  Iheir  cagemcn  t» 
embrace  tbe  science  And  Uteratdn  ef  the  West  has  beea  coa< 
■l^cuous  In  the  wide  spread  of  female  education,  and  In  the 
activity  shown  In  studying  their  sacred  writings  in  critical  texts. 
In  recent  years  many  have  taken  to  tbe  prafessioRt  of  law  and 
medicine,  and  a  Psrsce  barrister  was  sppolnled  a  Judge  of  tbe 
High  Court  at  Bombay  in  rgo6.  ■  Two  Parsees  have  ^so  been 
the  only  natives  of  India  elected  to  the  Hotueof  Commons. 

See  Metunt,  Lti  Paru'i  (Paris.  r>98);  Do«bKai  Ffsmji  Konka, 
Hislny  •/  At  Parmi  (London.  1884};  Seervai  and  Paid,  Gmfmal 
Partittjnm  U*  EarluU  Timti  (Bombay.  1S9S). 

PABSIPAL  BElX-flOTBUMIirr  (Oct.  Panifal  KMer 
Instnmti^,  a  stringed  iniratnent  Ingeniously  instructed  by 
Schwcisgot,  of  Carbrube,  from  Dr  Mollis  design,  as  a  substHole 
lor  the  church  beUs  In  Wagner's  ParsifA  Thto  Instrument  has 
been  conttrucied  somewhat  oa  the  prindple  of  tbe  grand  piano; 
the  massive  frame  to  shaped  like  a  billiaid  table.  There  are 
five  notes,  each  with  six  strings,  three  in  unison  giving  tbe 
lundameniol  note  and  three  an  octave  higher.  The  strings  an 
struck  by  hi^  hammeis,  covered  with  cotton-wool,  which,  tbe 
perlormer  sets  in  motion  by  a  strong  dastic  blow  from 
The  hanams  are  attached  to  anns  tt  in.  long,  icr 
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■tnof  waodn  ^mh  bridfs  pbccd  horimnlaMy  Bbove  the  tuiatf 
at  iboat  tw»tftfaa  of  tbe  kngtli  Imb  ths  fiMt.  OAthcpoiot 
•f  dw  aiB  ii  tbe  wune  ^  dw  Dote,  ud  beUad  thb  the  fdt  bdfe 
•track  by  the  SeL  Two  belly  bridge*  ud  two  wren -plank 
bridges,  one  act  (or  each  ocUvc,  dcuraune  the  nbnting  length 
«f  the  Mriog^  aad  tbe  belly  bridie,  u  ia  «tber  ttriBgEd  inaUa- 
MsU^  b  the  iDcdiuB  tfanw^  wbidi  tbt  vibnUoDscf  the  striiigi 
m  CBoimiictlcd  to  the  Mundboud.  Hw  wtugemeBt  tt 
prgs  mod  w»t-pin  Is  ftnjch  tbe  sune  u  on  die  piano. 

The  realism  dcmattdcrt  by  modem  dramaiic  nunc  Uxei  the 
Raonroas  of  the  ordwstim  CO  tbe  otonat  wbca  the  oompaaer 
■inn  «t  npmdaditt  oa  the  itaie  the  effect  of  chnnA  bells,  u, 
lor  iBstanoe,  la  the  (MdMl^cn^,  CoMlbrja  nu&aMB,  Af/foccf, 
Ktmi  and  Panif^.  The  matt  seriotu  difficahy  of  all  ansc  in 
the  last-raentiooed  dranH.  whoe  the  ademnily  of  the  scene  and 
iu  deep  rdisioiu  rigiificance  demand  a  conespondiog  atmo' 
^ifacKoatbeitafa.  Keal  cbwchbclkfiir  the  notes  Wasnerhu 
•cored  in  tbe  famiUar  cUme  would  the  ORbcttn.  I 

AD  wbstitote*  for  bdb  woe  tried  In  vaht;  no  other  Instnuneot, 
lannag  aside  the  question  of  pitch,  gave  a  tone  hi  the  least 
iimau  to  that  ol  tbe  beU.  Independently  of  the  rich  hannooka 
oomporing  tha  cUag,  the  bell  has  two  dfatiact  simiUaseons 
noUi,  fint  the  Is^  tone,  which  ^vaa  the  pitch,  and  tbe  Akm  tone 
or  lower  accompanying  note.  On  the  fntcrval  separating  tbe 
hum  from  tbe  tap  tone  depend  the  dignity  and  beauty  cf  the 
bcB  tone  and  the  emotional  atmosphere  ptoduocd.  A  stringed 
trnl-f^"*. i^—i'"  totbeonc  here  deicribed  but  with  fournotcs 
only,  was  used  at  Bayrenth  for  tbe  fitst  perfocnUMe  of  ParsiJ^, 
and  witii  it  tam-tams  or  gongs,  but  after  ouny  trials  the 
fdkwiac  oonbioation  was  adopted  as  the  best  makeshift: 
(i)  the  stringed  lastninKnt  wUh  four  keys;  (a)  four  tam-tanis  or 
tongatnnedtothepitdicf  tbe  lour  notes  comporiiif  tbe  chime; 
(l>  a  hasi-tidn,  whkfa  plays  the  notes  itaccato  in  quavets  to  hdp 
miJce  them  more  distinct;  (4) »  fifth  tam-tam,  on  which  a  toil  is 
etecutcd  with  a  dninutick. 

Tbe  special  peal  hcmispberical  bells  constnicted  (or  Sir  A. 
SoUrrta'k  CeUtm  Letmi  h  the  only  other  nroca^ful  sUbitibitC 
known  to  the  writer;  tlie  lowest  of  these  bdb  b  a  minor  tenth 
higher  than  tlie  loiircst  note  required  for  Pant/at,  and  the 
aggregate  weight  of  the  four  belb  b  11  cwL  Tbe  beUs  are 
•track,  with  mallets  and  have  both  tap  and  hum  tone.   (K.  Sj 

PABUIKNIT.  LAW  OP  (LaL  parnmgnia,  bom  frtvt,  to 
tave),  tbe  name  given  to-  WlUiam  of  Oceara^  prindirfe  "  Enlb 
non  sunt  multiplicanda  praetcr  neccssitatem,"  t.e.  that  it  is 
•dentificalty  unsound  to  set  up  more  tlian  one  hypothesis  at  once 
to  caplain  a  phenomenon,  lius  principle  b  known  as  "  Occam's 
iBZBt "  (see  OocMi,  WnxUM  or). 

HMUr.  a  hiudy  bunnal  heib  known  botamcaDy  as 
PttmdinwH  tatitum  (natural  order  Umbclli ferae),  the  leaves  of 
which  arc  much  used  for  garnishing  and  flavouring.  It  occurs 
as  a  garden  escape  in  waste  places  in  Britain  and  it  b  doubtful 
U  it  b  known  anyfrtiere  as  a  truly  wild  plant;  A.  de  Candolle, 
however  (Orfgui  e/  Ciiltitakd  PUnh)  coiuiden  (t  to  be  wiU  in 
the  Medkenanean  repoa.  It  grows  best  tn  a  partially  shaded 
poution,  to  good  soil  of  considerable  depth  and  not  loo  light;  a 
thick  dremittg  of  manure  should  be  given  before  sewing,  far  a 
continuous  supply  three  sowings  should  be  nude,  aa  early  in 
Febiuaty  as  the  weather  permits,  in  April  or  early  in  May  and 
in  July— the  last  for  the  winter  supply  in  t  sheltered  position 
with  southern  espoaure.  Sow  ifain^  in  drills  from  12  to  is  in. 
apart  and  about  1  In.  deep;  thin  out  to  3  in.  and  finally  to 
iin-eacA.  In  winter  the  pbatt ahoold  be  pntectod by  frames 
or  hand-glasses.  Tbe  curled  aad  mossy-leaved  varieties  are 
prefenbb.  The  Hamburg  or  tunip-rooted  variety  b  grown  for 
tbe  root,  which  is  cut  up  and  used  lor  flavouring. 

PABSHIP,  botanically  known  as  PctHmaea  Mfbo  (or  Pmc^ 
4§mmm  $aiinm),  a  member  of  the  aatond  order  UmbeUiferae, 
faHndwUdinnadsIdesasdwasteplaccain  England  and  through- 
eut  Europe  and  temperate  Asb.  and  as  an  introduced  plant  in 
North  America.  It  has  been  cultivated  since  the  time  of  the 
Romans  for  the  sake  of  iu  long  fleshy  whitish  root,  which  h»s  a 
panttar  bat  afMble  flavour.  ItnKccadsbastoaafiaetaadr 
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ban,  wiridi  ■benld  be  ticncted  and  Tt**"~*  in  the  psami 
aattuBB,  tha  nanue  beim  «dl  basfad.  Tte  aaad  sbsald  he 
•QWB  tUnly  in  Hard,  ia  lona  ig  la  iS  la.  ■fMtt,  aad  iaaB|r 

thinned  out  to  i  fu  aiwit.  The  leaves  wiU  decay  in  Ocioh« 
or  November,  when  a  pectiea  of  the  roots  na^  be  taken  a^aad 
stored  m  diybh  sand  for  inuBCdiate  we,  (he  itat  bciac  bft  ia  the 
gniandk  to  be  taken  up  ••  (eqahcd^  but  the  whole  AoM  ba 
leaaaved  Iqr  Fcbnuiy  to  a  diy  can)  pltce^  or  tbqr  wSl  bcgia  te 
grow.  The  best  sorts  are  tbe  Hoik>w<rowT>cd,  the  hialtese  and 
the  Student.  Dusting  the  grouad  with  soot  when  sowmg  the 
seed  and  again  when  ibe  leaves  appear  jriU  keep  the  pbnu  in* 
fnxa  pests- 

PABSOH.  a  ledinfcal  tern  b>  Eotfiih  law  lor  the  dagarMM  of 

the  parish.  It  is  a  corruption  of  pertona,  tbe  parson  beiac  » it 
were,  the  perum*  eulmai,  or  represooUlive  of  the  Clsuch  ia  the 
patiih.  Paiaoo  impanonee  mm  imptntmata)  b  be  that  as 
Rctor  b  in  pomcMioft  of  a  church  parochial,  and  of  -mbom  the 
cbunh  b  full,  whether  It  be  pccaeatativc  or  impnpriau  (Coke 
upon  Littleton,  300  b).  Tbt  word  parsaa  b  properly  usod  only 
of  a  rector.  A  paoon  must  be  In  boly  oiden;  beooe  a  lay 
rector  could  not  be  called  a  parson.  There  arc  toai  leqnaiua 
to  the  appointment  of  a  panoa,  via.  holy  orders,  pwmajtsaa. 
ittstituimn  and  induction.  The  parson  b  tenant  for  life  of  the 
parsonage  bouse,  tlie  ^be,  the  tithes  and  other  danw  M  fat 
aa  they  are.aot  appropriatetL 
Seeabo  RECTOEfViCAt;  BattEncsiaadTVraES. 

PARSOIIS{or  PessoNs), ROBERT  (i546-i6io),Eognah  Jesoh 
and  political  agitator,  son  of  a  blacksmith,  was  bom  at  Nober 
Stowey,  Somerset,  on  the  14th  of  June  1 546.  The  vicar  of  the 
parish  gave  bim  histrucllon  and  procured  his  entrance  in  15BJ 
as  an  exhibitioner  to  BoIIioI  College,  Oxford.  lie  graduated 
B.A.  in  ij6S,  and  M.A.in  1571.  He  was  fdtow,  bui»r  and  dean 
of  his  cdlcge,  but  in  1574  he  rc»giwd  or  was  dismissed  hisfcSow- 
ship  and  olBces,  for  reasons  wliich  bav-e  been  disputcil,  soax 
alleging  Improprielics  of  conduct,  and  others  suspected  disl«)-atty. 
Soon  sflcr  his  resignation  he  went  to  London,  and  thcorc  la 
June  to  Louvain,  where  he  entered  ihe  Roman  Catholic  Cburrli 
and  spent  some  time  in  the  company  of  Father  WilUain  Good  a 
Jesuit.  In  July  1575  he  entered  the  Jesuit  Society  at  Rome,  la 
1580  he  was  selected,  along  with  Edmund  Campion,  a  former 
assocbtc  at  Oxford,  and  others,  to  undertake  a  secret  rclig'K.ta 
and  political  mission  to  England.  Tlic  two  emissaries  cngacid 
in  political  intrigue  in  England  and  on  tbe  Continent.  In 
Campion  was  arrested,  but  Parsons  made  his  escape  to  Roura, 
whence  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  to  direct  ihr 
English  mission.  In  isSS  he  went  to  Spsin,  where  he  remainc-i 
for  nine  years,  founding  seminaries  for  Ihc  training  of  EnglLib 
priests  at  Valladolid,  Lucar,  Seville,  Lisbon  and  St  Otarj. 
On  the  death  of  Cardinal  Allen  in  1594  he  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  be  appointed  his  successor.  He  failed  in  this,  but  was  mzug 
rector  of  the  Eoglish  coDege  at  Rome  in  1 597,  and  died  there  co 
the  18th  of  April  1610 

Parsons  wa*  the  author  of  over  30  poleroical  writingv  owitr 
tracts.  Among  Uic  more  important  are  Ct'toynt  Kfaiams  w-7 
Cathol^iui  ttfast  to  foe  to  Cliunk  (E>ou3l.  IsSo).  A  Ckritliam  Dint' 
torit  guiding  Uen  to  Iktir  Satualipn  (London.  Isi>3-199>.  '  partsl.  A 
Ccmftrtmt  ahput  Utt  Next  StiteetneH  to  Ux  Cmom  af  'njfft 
(1594).  Trratiit  e/  Uu  Thret  Contitiont  tj  EnglaMd  (itoj-ito*. 
3  parts),  an  answer  to  Foxc'i  Actt  and  Uoniaunli.  For  porirail, 
tee  Ceniifman'i  Uagnint,  Uiv. 

PARSONS,  TBBOPHILOt  (1750-1813).  Anwrican  jaiftt.  ws 
bom  in  Byfield,  llanachMMtta,  on  the  Mth  of  Fcbnmry  17^ 
theionof  adergyman.  Hcgradualod  from  Harvard  rrlh^i  ia 
1769,  was  a  schoolmaaler  at  Falmouth  (now  Portland),  Maiwc. 
in  i77o*>}7J.  uudied  bw,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  ia  173a. 
In  iSoo  be  removed  to  Booteo.  He  was  chief  justice  «f  ih> 
wpccme  court  of  MaasadiiNNU  Jnm  i>o6  until  hb  death  m 
Bmam  on  the  jalh  of  October  1S13.  In  politia  be  took  aa 
active  part  as  one  of  Ihe  Federalid  iMdeta  In  the  state.  Hewas 
a  member  of  tbe  Essex  County  coovention  of  ijji,  nUcd  w 
protest  against  Ihe  proposed  Mate  coattitutioD.  and  as  a  ■innlwi 
of  the  "  Earn  Jnnio  "  «••  prehablr  the  autiwr  of  Tht  £sms 
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Jbwb.  wUdi  helped  to  sectire  tbe  r^ection  of  the  censtitvtion  «t 
the  polls.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  oonstitutiosal  conven- 
tkmoE  1779-1780,  and  oae  of  the  committee  of  t«eoty-MX  wbidi 
dnfted  the  conititiitloii;  he  wu  abo  a  ddegate  to  the  stMc 
amventlon  ot  178S  which  ratified  the  FedersI  ConttitutloD;  and 
sccording  to  tradition  was  the  author  of  the  famous  "  Condliatoiy 
RcBolutions,"  or  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
which  did  much  to  win  over  Samuel  Adams  and  John  nanoock 
to  the  dde  ratification.  His  CtmmmfiirUs  m  tk$  laws  Ou 
Unittd  SaUt  (1836)  contains  some  of  bis  more  important  legal 
opinions. 

His  son  TREOPHatTS  Paksohs  (1^07-1881),  who  was  Dane 
professor  of  law  at  Harvard  from  1848  to  1870,  b  remembered 
chieAjr  as  the  author  of  a  series  of  useful  legal  treatises,  and  some 
boiAs  In  support  of  Swedenbor^an  doctrines;  brwnte  a  life  ol 
Us  father  (Boston,  1859]. 

PABSONS,  a  ciiy  of  Labette  county,  in  aouth-easteni  Kansas, 
U.S.A.,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Big  and  Utile  Labile 
oedu,  about  138  m.  S.  Iqr  W.  of  Kansas  Gly.  top.  (i8go), 
6736;  (1900),  7681,  of  whom  807  were  negroes;  (1905),  ii.7>o; 
(1910),  11^63.  It  is  served  by  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  ft 
Memphis  (Si  Louis  &  San  Frandsco  system)  and  the  Missouri 
Kansas  It  Texas  railways.  The  city  -has  large  machine  sh(^  o( 
the  Utssourl  Kansas  &  Texas  railway  and  various  manufactuMi. 
Natural  gas  is  utilized  for  light  and  heat.  The  first  settlement 
on  the  site  of  the  city  was  made  in  1869  and  was  called  Mcndota 
("  place  of  meeting  " — i^.oi  the  creclis).  In  1871  Ihedty  was 
chartered,  and  in  1910  government  by  commission  went  into 
effect.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  'Len  Fknons  (tSaa-tSS?), 
the  first  president  <4  the  Misiouri  Kansas  and  Tens  railway. 

PARTABGARH,  or  Pestabgakh,  a  native  state  ot  India,  in 
the  Rajputana  agenqr.  Area,  8B6  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  51,015, 
sbowlii;g  a  decrease  of  40%  in  the  decade,  owing  to  the  cSccts  of 
famine.  The  inhabitants  arc  mostly  Bhils  and  other  aboriginal 
tribes.  Estimated  revenue,  £ii,oaa  The  town  of  Partabgaih 
(pop.,  9819)  is  connected  by  a  metalled  road  (ao  m.)  with  the 
station  of  Mandasor  on  the  Rajputana  railway.  It  has  ft 
reputation  for  a  special  kind  of  enamelled  jewelry. 

PARTABGARH,  Pertabcarb,  or  Pratapcarh,  a  district  ot 
British  India  in  the  Fyzabad  division  of  the  United  Provinces. 
The  administrative  headquarters  ate  It  Bela.  Area,  1443  sq.  m.; 
pop.  (1901),  911,848.  The  Ganges  forms  the  south-western 
boundary  line,  while  the  Gumti  marks  the  eastern  boundary  for  a 
few  miles.  The  on^  mineral  products  are  salt,  saltpetre  and 
kantar  01  nodular  limestone.  The  principal  crops  are  rice, 
barley,  puljc,  millets,  sugar-cane  and  poppy.  The  district  is 
traversed  by  the  branch' of  the  Oudh  &  Robilkhand  railway 
from  Rae  Bareilly  to  Benares,  opened  in  1898.  There  are 
manufactures  of  sugar  and  a  little  silki  and  graia,  opium,  oil- 
seeds,  hemp  and  hides  are  exported. 

See  Partabtark  DiOikt  Cateitur  (Allahabad,  1904). 

PAATSRBE,  a  term,  taken  Izota  the  French  phnse  for  tent, 
ix.  on  the  surface  of  tho  ground,  and  used  of  an  anutcmeat  in 
a  gaidea  of  beds  of  flowan  with  gravd  or  other  patha  and  ^ots 
of  grass;  also  of  that  part  of  the  auditorium  «(  •  theatra  wUdi 
b  occupied  by  the  ordiestra  stalls. 

FARTHEMAY,  a  town  of  western  France,  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissemenl  in  the  dquttment  of  Deux-Sivns,  >7  m.  N  J<.E.  of 
Niort,  on  the  railway  between  that  torn  aiid  Saumar.  Pop. 
(1906),  5615-  The  town  retains  considenUe  poctkna  of  its  ua 
ijth-ctntury  ramparts,  including  the  Porte  St  Jacques,  a  fortified 
gateway  guarding  an  old  bridge  over  the  Tbooct.  AnNogst 
ancient  buildings  of  interest  arc  the  church  of  Sle  Croix,  of  the  iith 
osatury,  rolored  In  18S5,  with  a  isth-oentuiy  belfiy;  tka  church 
of  St  Leutml.  also  restored  in  modem  times,  portioaa  of  wbosa 
walls  date  from  the  nth  century;  the  ruined  Romanewpie  portal 
ot  Notre-Damc  de  la  Couldre;  and  i  m.  south-west  of  tho  town 
the  ancient  church  (latb  century)  of  Fartben^-le-Vienz.  The 
tnanulacture  of  woollen  goods  and  wool-^tfaining  are  the  peindpal 
local  jndustriea. 

PAMHBNnn,  ot  Nicaca  tn  Bithynfa,  Greek  grammaitan 
■nd  poet.  He  was  takes  priaoner  in  the  Mithradatlc  War  and 
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carried  to  Rone  (79  9.c);  snhaeqwRjIy  he  vi^ed  NeapoIIs, 
where  he  taught  Virgil  Gredt.  Partbeniua  was  a  writer  of  ele^^es, 
svecidlydiiges,andafshaftepicpoems.  The pseudo-Vlr^lfan 
Mmnm  and  CfMf  were  Imitated  from  his  UvmnU  and 
Utnpo^^itvmt.  Bis  '^wrud  w9^t»n  H  ttiH  extant,  contalniBg 
a  coBectioa  ct  36  love-stories  iriiich  ended  unh^i^y,  taken  from 
diflereat  historians  and  poets.  As  Parthenius  genoally  quotes 
his  authorities,  these  stories  are  vahiahk  as  aSbr^ng  Information 
on  the  Alexandrian  poets  and  grammarians. 

See  E.  Martini  In  Myliopapki  patci,  vol  iL  (190a,  la  Teubner 
Series);  poetical  fragments  In  A.  Mdnefce,  Aneucta  aleeendrina 
<i8SJ>. 

PARTHBHOD  dlofiBtP&f),  the  name  generally  given,  since  the 
4th  century  B.C.,  to  the  chief  temple  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens  (e.g.  Demosthenes,  c  Androt.  13,  76).  The  name  is 
applied  In  the  official  inventories  of  the  5tb  and  early  41b 
centuries  to  one  compartment  of  the  temple,  and  this  was 
probably  its  original  meaning.  It  is  certainly  to  be  associated 
with  the  cult  of  Athena  Parthcnos, "  the  Virght,"  though  It  h 
not  clear  why  the  name  was  given  to  this  particular  chamber. 

The  most  convenient  position  for  a  temple  upon  the  natural 
rock-platform  Of  the  Acropolis  was  occupied  by  the  early  temple 
of  Athena.  When  it  was  decided  to  supmede  this.by  a  larger 
and  more  magnificent  temple,  It  was  necessary  to  provide  a  site 
for  this  new  temple  by  means  of  a  great  substructure,  which  is 
on  Its  south  side  about  40  ft.  high.   This  substructure  was  not 


built  for  the  present  temple,  but  for  an  earlier  one,  which  wa^ 
longer  and  narrower  In  shape;  there  has  been  much  discusskn 
as  to  the  date  of  this  earlier  temple;  F.  C,  Fenroee  muntalned 
that  It  was  the  work  of  Pei^tratus.  Some  have  tbou^t  thaC 
it  dated  from  the  time  immediately  after  the  Persian  wars;  but 
thcfact  that  portionsofitscolumns and  entabbliire, damaged  by 
fire,  were  built  Into  tbe  nonb  wall  of  the  Acroptdis  by  ThemK 
stocles  seems  toprove  that  it  dates  from  Hie  6th  oeatuty,  sdKtber 
it  be  the  work  of  the  tynats  or  of  the  renewed  democracy  under 
Cleistfaenes. 

The  exUnt  temple  was  the  chief  among  the  buildingB  with 
which  Ferides  oduned  the  Acropolis.  The  tapetvi^n  of  the 
whole  work  was  in  the  huds  of  PbcIiOas,  and  the  architects  of  the 
temple  were  Ictinus  and  CaBiciales.  The  actual  buikUog  was 
not  begun  until  447  b.c.,  though  the  decision  to  build  was  made 
ten  years  earlier  (Kol,  Anonyuus  argtiUorauii).  The  temple 
must  have  been  structurally  complete  by  the  year  438  a  a,  in 
which  tbe  gold  and  hory  statue  of  Athena  Farthcnos  was  dedi* 
cated;  but  the  work  of  decoiation  and  finish  waaotill  going  on  la 
433  The  temple  as  designed  by  Ictinus  was  about  15  fu 
shorter  and  about  6  ft.  wider  than  ttte  building  for  which  the 
foundations  were  intended;  it  thus  obtained  a  pn^ortion  of 
length  to  breadth  of  exactly  9:4.  It  is  the  most  perfect  example 
<rf  the  Doric  order  (see  AacinvcroiB:  Crent).  The  plan  of  the 
temple  was  peculiar.  The  cclla,  which  was  exacUy  100  ft.  king, 
kept  tbe  name  and  traditional  measurement  of  the  old  Hecatom- 
pcdon.  It  was  surrounded  on  three  udes  by  a  Doric  colonnade, 
and  in  the  middle  «l  it  was  the  great  basis  on  which  the  sutue 
was  erected.  This  ccUa  was  probably  lighted  only  by  the  great 
doorway  and  I7  the  ll^t  that  filtered  through  the  marble  tUes. 
Tbe  GOnunoB  aotfcm  that  there  was  a  hypaethral  opcninf  is 
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cnDoeout.  At  tlic  bade  of  tbe  ccUa  wu  a  tquate  chamber,  not 
commuoicalii^  with  it,  but  eoLercd  from  tbe  west  end  of  tbe 
tenple;  t)m  wu  the  PanbeooD  fa  tbe  narrower  mdsc.  k  •eema 
to  Imvc  been  used  onljr  as  a  ator^-houw,  though  h  may  have  been 
orifiaany  inleiided  for  a  more  tmpoitaiit  purpoac  Tbe  Ptwto- 
mu>  and  the  Oputbodomut  were  endoied  by  bmiae  gratings 
fixed  between  the  columna,  and  were  thus  adapted  to  contain 
valuable  oSeringi  and  other  tzcaaurea.  We  have  inveaiories  on 
niatbk  of  the  conteota  of  liiese  four  compartmenU  of  the  temple. 
The  opistbodomua,  ia  particular,  probably  tetved  aa  a  treasury 
for  sacred  and  other  money,  though  it  has  been  disputed  irhcther 
the  <^tstbodomus  mentioned  in  the  inflciiptions  k  part  of  the 
Partlienon  or  another  building. 

For  the  sculptuiys  decorating  the  Parthenon  and  the  statue 
by  Pheidtaa  in  the  fella,  see  article  Gkezk  Akt.  Tbe  metopes 
over  the  outer  colonnade  were  aH  sculptured,  and  reprcMnted  on 
tbe  east  the  battle  of  gods  and  giants,  on  tbe  west,  probably,  the 
battleofGreeksand  Amazons,  on  the  south  Creeks  aodCentaun; 
those  on  the  north  are  almost  lost.  The  east  pediment  r^re- 
sented  the  birth  of  Athena,- the  west  pcdimeni.  her  contest  with 
Poseidon  for  the  land  (4  AtUca.  The  frieze,  which  was  placed 
above  tbe  cdla  vail  at  the  sides,  represented  tbe  Paiuthenaic 
process,  approaching  on  three  the  group  of  gods  seated  in 
the  middle  of  the  east  side.  These  sculptures  are  all  of  them 
admirably  adapted  to  their  position  on  the  building,  and  arc,  in 
themselves,  the  most  perfed  works  that  sculpture  has  ever 
produced. 

Tlie  Panbeoon  probably  reoutlnad  Intact  nntO  the  5th  century 
of  ou  r  era,  when  the  coloessi  Statue  was  removed,  and  the  temple 
is  said  to  have  been  transformed  into  a  church  dedicated  to  St 
Sophia.  In  the  6tb  century  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  God  (•wr6Ka0.  Tlie  adaptation  of  the  byllding  as  a 
church  Involved, the  nmovil  of  tbe  inner  columns  and  roof,  the 
consiruaion  of  an  apse  at  the  east  end,  and  the  opating  of  a  door 
between  the  cella  and  the  chamber  l)chind  it.  These  alteraUons 
involved  some  damage  to  tbe  sculptures.  In  1456  Athens  was 
captured  by  the  TUrka,  and  the  Parthenon  was  consequently 
changed  {ntoa  moaqoe,  apparently  without  any  seitous  stmctunil 
alterations  except  tbe  addition  of  a  minaret.  lo  this  state  rt  was 
described  by  Spoa  and  Whdcr  In  1676  -and  tbe  sculpture  was 
drawn  by  the  French  artist  Carrey  in  1674.  In  1687  the  Turks 
used  tbe  buOduig  as-a  powder  magazine  during  the  bombard- 
ment of.  the  Acropolb  by  a  Venetian  army  under  Morosini,  and 
a  shell  caused  the  eiplosion  which  blew  out  the  middle  of  the 
temple  and  threw  down  the  columns  at  the  sides.  Still  further 
damage  to  the  sculptures  was  done  by  Moto&ini's  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  lower  from  the  west  pediment  tbe  chariot  of  Athena. 
Later  a  small  mosque  was  coostnicted  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins; 
bot  nothing  except  gradual  damage  b  to  be  recorded  during  the 
succeeding  ceolury  except  the  visits  of  various  travellers,  notably 
of  James  Stuart  (1713-1788)  and  Nicholas  Revctt  (1710-1804), 
whose  splendid  drawings  are  the  best  record  of  th<  sculpture  as  it 
existed  In  Athens.  Ia  iSot  Lord  £l(pn  obtained  a  firman 
authoriiing  him  to  make  casts  and  drawings,  and  to  puU  down 
extant  buildings  where  ntccaauy,  and  to  remove  sculpture  from 
ihtm.  He  caused  all  tbe  remains  of  the  sculpture  to  be  found  on 
the  ground  or  it  Turkish  houses,  and  a  certain  amount— notably 
the  metopes— that  was  still  on  the  temple,  to  be  transported  to 
En^and.  Some  fault  has  been  found  with  his  methods  or  those 
of  his  workmen;  but  there  is  no  douht  that  the  result  was  the 
preservation  ofSiuch  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  The 
Elgin  marbles  were  bought  by  tbe  British  government  in  1816, 
and  arc  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Certain  other  sculptures 
from  the  Parthenon  are  in  the  Loovie,  Copenha^  or  elsewhere, 
and  much  is  still  in  Athetis,  either  still  on  tbe  temple  or  in  the 
Acropolis  museum. 

The  most  acctirale  measuttments  of  the  temple,  showinf  tbe 
exactness  of  iu  construction  and  the  subtlety  of  the  curvature 
of  all  its  lines,  was  made  by  F.  C.  Penrose. 

AUTBORITTKS.— A.  Michaelii,  i*r  Perll^n^n  (Leiprit.  1S71);  T. 
Stuart  and  N.  Revcit.  Antimiiut  of  Alhent  (London.  i7ti-iSis}i 
F.  C.  Penraw,  Prineifttiiif  AthtMiaii  Arekititlim  (l.oadon,  1851  and 


lUS):  A.  &  Uwnv;  Tim  StmlUmm  if  Us  Ardnw  (tw^ 
1903):  Bfitnh  Mnseao^CntalggiM  of  SodptuR,  vol  1.  ate 
CuBKAn.  1E.C^ 
'  PARTBIA.  the  mountainous  country  S-E,  of  tbe  Caspian  Sea, 
which  extends  from  the  Elburz  chain  eastwards  lowank  Herat, 
and  is  bounded  on  tbe  N.  by  the  fertile  pl£n  of  Hyrcank 
(about  Aatnbad)  u  the  foot  <rf  tbe  mouniiiu  in  the  corner  W 
the  Casfrfanandby  UwTuianiandeaeRioa  tbeS.  by  tbe  great 
salt  desert  of  central  Iran.  It  corresponds  to  tbe  modern 
Khorasan-  It  was  inhabited  by  an  Iranian  tribe,  tbe  PorUoMof 
the  Inscriptions  of  Darius;  tbe  correct  Greek  form  b  Ha^fMio. 
Parthia  became  a  jwovince  <4  tbe  Acbaenneniui  nnd  then  of 
\^  Macedonian  Empire  Selcttcus  I.  and  Antiocfaus  I.  founded 
Greek  towns:  Souira,  Charis,  Achaea,  Calliope  (Appian,  Syr. 
ST,  Plin.  vi.  15;  cf.  Stnibo  xi.  516);  the  capital  of  Parthia  is 
knoWB  only  by  iU  Greek  luune  Uecatompyloa  ("  Tbe  Hundied- 
gaicd  ">  from  tbe  many  roads  which  met  there  (Polyb.  x.  aB}, 
and  was,  according  to  Appian,  founded  by  Selcucus  L  (cf.  Curtins 
vii.  ]).  In  S08  many  Creek  tnhabitanis  are  found  In  tbe  towns  ot 
Parthia  and  Hyrcania  (Polyb.  a.  31,  ri). 

When  about  15s  B.C.  Diodotus  had  made  hfnwlf  king  «1 
Bactria  {q.v.)  and  tried  to  .expand  his  dominkms,  tbe  j-fciffinin 
of  a  tribe  of  Iranian  nomads  (Dahan  Scytbs)  cast  <A  tbe  f»«pi^n_ 
the  Pami  or  Apami,  who  bore  tbe  Persian  name  Atsacn,  ficd 
before  him  into  Parthia.'  Hert'the  satrap  Andragoras  af^Ksn 
to  have  shaken  off  the  Seleucld  supremacy,  as  he  struck  gold  »xA 
silver  coins  in  hb  own  name,  on  which  he  wears  tbe  diadem, 
although  not  the  royal  title  (Gardner,  Sumitm.  CkrtnitU,  1879- 
tS8i}.  In  Jusrin  ziL  4.  iz.  Andragoras  is  wron^y  made  satrap 
of  Alexander,  of  Persian  origin,  and  ancestor  of  Arsaccs.  U*  was 
sUin  by  Arsaces  (Justin  xli.  4),  who  occupied  fVtbia  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  Parthian  Idngdom.  The  date  348  b.c.  given 
by  the  Ibt  of  the  Otympionlcae  in  Euseb.  Ctirm.  \.  107,  and  ia 
hb  Coiwrr,  li.  ijo  (cf.  Appian,  Syr.  65;  Jusu'n,  xli.  4.  grv^s 
wrongly  356  8.C.),  is  coofinned  by  numerous  Babylonian  Ublcu 
dated  snnnltaneously  from  the  Seleudd  and  Arsacid  eras  (<i. 
Mahler,  in  Wiener  ZeilscMrlft  far  die  Kundl  da  UorgenlaxJi, 
1901,  XV.  57  sqq.;  Lehmann  Hanpt  in  Btiua^  smt  allm 
Crtckicku,  190s,  V.  laS  sqq.).  The  origin  and  early  history  uf 
the  Parthian  kingdom,  of  which  we  possess  only  very  acuix 
information,  b  surrounded  by  fabulous  legends,  narrated  by 
Arrian  In  hb  Parlhiat  (preserved  in  I'botius,  coi.  5B,  and  Sy»- 
cellus,  p.  539  seq.}.  Here  Arsaces  and  hb  biotba  Ttiidalcs 
are  derived  from  the  royal  bouse  of  the  Achaemenids,  pfo> 
bably  from  ArtajMTics  II.;  tbe  young  Tirldatea  b  insulted 
by  the  prefect  Agathocles  or  Pherecles;  in  revenge  the  brothers 
with  five  companions  (corresponding  to  the  seven  Ftruos 
of  Darius)  slay  him,  and  Arsaces  becomes  king.  He  b  kilkd 
after  two  years  and  succeeded  by  hb  brotbcr  'HridateSk 
who'  teigni  37  years.  Iliere  Is  scarcely  anything  hiuorical 
in  thb  account,  perhaps  not  even  the  name  TLMaica,  for, 
according  to  the  <rider  tradition,  Arsaces  himsdf  ruled  for 
many  years.  Tbe  troubles  of  the  Sdencid  empire,  and  tbe  war 
of  Seleucus  II.  against  Ptolemy  III.  and  hb  own  brotber  Aniio- 
chus  Hieru,  enabled  him  not  «ily  to  maintain  hlmsdf  m  Puthta. 
but  also  to  conquer  Hyicuiia;  but  be  was  constantly  thicMcfwd 
by  Diodotus  of  Bacnia  (Justin  xU.  4).  When,  about  138  •  c, 
Selencus  II.  was  able  to  march  into  the  east,  Arsaces  fled  to  tbe 
nomadic  tribe  of  tbe  Aspasiacae  (Strabo  zL  513;  cf.  Folyb.  z 
48}.  But  Seleacus  was  soon  lenUed  by  a  rebdKon  to  ^tin,  nd 
Arsaces  KtniMd  victorious  to  Puthia; "  the  day  of  thb  victsty 
b  celebrated  by  the  Parthians  as  the  beginning  of  their  iadfr- 
peudence  "  (Justin  xli.  4).  Arsaces  was  proclaimed  king  at 
Asaak  in  the  district  of  Astaucne,  now  Kvchan  in  the  upper  Atrck 
(Attrack)  vaHey(Isidor.<%nrw.),uidbuflthisRsideDccDani  ob 
a  rodt  in  a  fertile  valley  in  Apevaifctikene  (Justin  xK.  s;  ns. 
vi.-4«),  now  Kelat  still  farther  eastward;  the  centre  of  Us  ptHra 
evidently  lay  on  tbe  borders  of  eastern  Khorasan  and  the  Tunn- 
■an  desert.  The  priodpnl  institutions  of  the  Parthian  kingdom 

■  Sifabo  xi.  jt;;  cf.  Justin  xli.  4:  the  Pamt  aiv  nkl  by  SVntw 
[ibid.l  to  have  immigntcd  from  louthem Pimis  sTradlriiw  wkmiSi 
iraMtwrcd  to  the  PartUaas  ihnwlvai  by  Justin  xft.  1,  «wS  StaJkm 
o^.  PhoL  cod.  58. 
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created  by  turn  (cf.  Jnitln  xQ.  *)■  The  Scytliiui  nottuds 
became  ibe  ruling  lace;  tbey  w«re  Invested  witb  large  landed 
property,  ud  formed  ibe  council  of  (be  Ung,  who  appointed  the 
MioccMor.  nuywrnuchenfichtingonborseback,  and  ia  their 
cavalry  consiited  the  itiengtb of  Ibc  PartbUn  army;  the  infantry 
were  mostly  slaves,  bought  and  trained  for  mUitaty  servica,  like 
the  janissaries  and  tnamelukes.    But  tbcae  Serbians  soon 
amaJgamaled  witb  the  Psnbian  peasants.   They  adopted  tbe 
Inutftn  rdtfob  of  Zoroaster  <In  tbe  roytl  town  Asaak  an  ctenal 
fire  was  maintained),  and  "  thdr  language  was  a  misturc'  of 
Scytbianaod  Median  "  (^«.,Iraikian).    Therefore  tbei'r language 
and  -writing  are  called  by  tbe  later  PmUiis  "  Pdilevi,"  i^. 
ParlUan  (Pebleri  is  tbe  modem  form  ol  Partiuma)  and  the 
magiialca  tbemidvca  Peblevana,  i*.  "  PirtlnaBS,'*  a  term 
transferred  by  Flrdoui  to  tbe  beroes  of  tbe  old  Iranian  legend. 
But  tbe  ArsaddUngdom  never  was  a  truly  naUcmal  state;  with 
the  Scythian  and  Parthian  elemcnti  were  united  oome  elements 
of  Creek  civiliiatioa.  The  successors  of  Araaccs  I.  even  founded 
some  Greek  towns,  and  when  they  had  conquered  Babylonia 
and  Mesopotamia  they  all  adopted  tbe  epithet "  Philbellen." 

To  Arsoces  I.  probably  belong  tbe  eariiett  Parthian  ct^ns;  tbe 
oldest  simply  bear  the  name  Aisaces;  Others,  evidently  struck 
after  the  corooatioB  in  Asaak,  have  the  royal  title  IfiaaihiaH 
'Apffixow).  Tbe  revene  shows  tbe  seated  Mcher,  or  oecaiiomdiy 
an  elephant ;  the  head  of  the  king  Is  beardless  and  wears  a  helmet 
and  a  diadem;  only  from  tbe  third  or  fourth  king  they  bepn  to 
wear  a  beard  alter  the  Iranian  fashion.  In  honour  ot  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  all  his  luccescors,  when  they  came  to  the  throne, 
adopted  hfs  name  and  officially  ('•!•  w  the  coins]  are  almost 
always  called  Anam,  wbercaa  tbe  historians  generally  use  their 
iitdividuol  names. 

Of  the  successors  erf  Aisaces  I.  we  know  very  tittle.  His  son, 
Arsaces  II.,  was  attacked  by  Anliocbas  III.,  the  Great,  in  soq, 
who  conquered  the  Parthian  and  Hyrcanian  towns  but  at  last 
granted  a  peace.  The  next  king,  whom  Justin  calls  Prfapatius, 
ruled  r5  years  (about  190-175);  his  successor,  Phraates  I., 
subjected  the  mountainous  tribe  of  the  Mardi  (in  the  Elburz). 
Me  died  esrl^,  and  was  succeeded  not  by  one  of  his  sons  but 
by  his  brother,  Hitbradates  I.,  who  became  the  founder  of  the 
Parlhiso  empire.  Mttbradates  I.  {c.  iTo-tsS)  had  to  fight  hard 
wiita  the  Grteks  of  Bactria,  especi^y  with  Eucratidce  (9.*.);  at 
last  he  was  able  to  cooquer  a  great  part  of  eastern  Iran.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphancs  (t6j)  be  conquered 
Media,  where  he  tefoonded  tbe  town  of  Rhagae(IUI  nearTebnan) 
under  tbe  name  of  Anacia;  and  about  141  be  Invaded  Babylonia. 
He  and  hfa  son  Phraates  II.  defeated  Uie  attempts  of  Demetrius 
II.  and  Antiochus  VII.  (i  19)  to  regain  the  eastern  provinces, 
and  extended  the  Aisadd  dominion  to  tbe  Euphrates. 

For  tbe  later  history  af  tbe  Farthlaii  cnpfte  reference  ihould 
be  made  to  Persu:  AntiaU  Hitlory,  and  biograiAlcal  artidn  on 
the  kinp.  Tbe  following  is  a  list  of  the  kings,  as  far  as  it  is 
posuble  to  establish  their  succession. 

The  names  of  pretenders  not  genenlly  acknowledged  are  put 
in  brackets. 

Anacesl.    .    .    .  348^.311 

(periups  Tuidates  1.) 
AnocesII.     ,    .    .c.  aii-iqo 
Priapatius  190-175 
Phiaatcil.  X.  175-170 

MIthiadatcs  I.  ,  .t.  170-138 
Pbnaltsll.  .  .  .c.  l38-»7 
Artataauil.  .  .  .(.137-134 
Milhndatcs  II.  the 

Great     .     .     .     .t.  134-88' 

Sanalrucn  1  7fr-70 

PhmtMllI  70-57 

OrodesI  57-37 

(&tUhradiIes  III. .    .    .  57-54) 

Phiaaln  IV  37-J 

(Tiridaiei  II.  .  33-31  and  36} 
Phnaut  V.  (Pliraa- 

IBIXS)     .     .     .*  B.C.-A.I>.  S 

Orodnll  A.i>.  5-7 


Vooonesl.  ....  8-rt 
Artabano*  II.    .    .     c.  10*40 

{Tiridateelll  36) 

(CinnamuB  38) 

(Vardanes  1  4<^45) 

Gotaraes  .    <    .    .    ,  40-51 

Vononn  II  sr 

Vologactcs  I.      .     .    .  51-77 

(Vardano  II  55) 

Voltwacses  11,  77-79;  III-147 
Pacoru*  .    .    f8-e.  105 

(AiiatanusIIl.      .    .  ao-<i> 
Otroes         .    .    .  106-139 
(Miihiadates  IV.  and  bis  son 
Sanatruce*  II.,  115:  Partha- 
maspatcs,  116-117:  and  other 
pietcnders.) 
MiihradatesV.  .    .  c.  119-147 
Vologaeiei  III.  .    .  I47-19I 


'The  names  of  the  followine  kliws  are  not  known:  that  one  of 
tlwin  was  called  Artabaaus  li.  is  quUf  oDnjecturaL 


Vologacsea  IV.  t9t-aoo  AitabuasIV.  .    .  ae^-aai 

(Vologaesea  V.      .  aa^-e.  133) 

Authorities.— Pcriijn  iMdition  knows  very  little  about  the 
Arucids  who  by  it  arc  ullod  AshkAnLins  (from  Ashak,  the  modern 
fotm  ol  Arsacet.)  Of  modern  vork*  on  the  history  of  the  Partbians 
(beside*  tbe  oitmlsmatk  Ltenture)  the  most  important  arc:  G. 
Rbu'Unfpn,  Jkt  Stalk  OrimUal  Momar<kj  (1873},  and  A.  von 
OMxtiicMiiGmMthtt  Inuu  umd  uim*  SackbarUnJer  pen  AUsandgr 
d.  Or.  btiJMM  VaUrMitg  der  Artadden  (1888). 

The  prfndpol  vorks  on  the  Arsadd  coinage  are  (after  the  eariiw 
pitblications  of  Lonfcpirier,  Prokeacb.O«taa,  Ac):  Percy  Gudner, 


ThtPwrtkioH  Coinace  (London,  iS77i,and  especially  W.  Wrotb,  CoM 
l«fut  ofth*  Coitu  o/ParlWain  tbe  British  Museum  (London.  1901}, 
wfiu  carefully  revised  Ac  Matements  of  his  predeceuon.  Cf.  abo 
PcttnwiM,  Arsacidenmiaue*  (Vienna,  1^4),  and  Alloite  de  la  Fuyc, 


""ef'.' 


"  rinsw  mcnt  dcs  monnates  armcidcs, 
Aif.  vol.  viii.,  1904. 
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PARTICK  (formerly  iWyc  or  Pertkick),  a  municipal  and  police 
burgh  of  the  parish  of  Govan,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  Pop^ 
(i89i}>  36153S;  (1901),  54,398.  It  lies  on  the  twrth  bank  of  the 
ayde,Andiscontinuous  with  GlasfoWrtrom  which  it  ii  separated 
by  tbe  Kdvio,  and  of  which  it  Is  a  lai|e  and  wealthy  reridential 
suburb.  Shipbuilding  yards  are  Auated  to  the  burgh,  which 
has  also  industries  ol  paper-statning,  flonr'.toiilling,  hydraulic- 
machine  malting,  weighing-machine  making,  brass-founding  and 
galvanizing.  The  tradition  Is  that  the  flour-mills  and  granaries 
— tbe  Bnnhouse  Mills— «8  they  are  called  locally,  were  given  bf 
the  Regent  Moray  to  the  bikers  <rf  Clngow  for  their  pubHc 
spirit  in  suf^Iying  hn  army  witb  bread  at  the  battle  of  Langside 
in  1568.  Victoria  Park  contains  a  grove  of  foosU  trees  which 
were  dtscovered  in  a  quarry.  Tbe  town  forms  tbe  greater  part 
of  the  Partick  divl^on  of  Lanarkshire,  which  returns  one  member 
to  Parliament.  Thou^  it  remained  a  village  till  tbe  middle  oi 
the  19th  century,  it  is  an  andent  place.  Morken,  the  Pictish 
king  who  persecuted  St  Kentigem,  is  believed  to  have  dwelt  here 
and,  in  1136,  David  I.  gave  tbe  lands  of  Partick  to  the  sec  of 
Glasgow..  The  bishop's  palace  stood  by  the  ude  ot  the  Kclvit^ 
and  was  occupied — or  a  mansion  erected  for  him  00  its  site — by 
George  Huubcson  (1580-1039),  founder  erf  the  Hutcfaesoa 
Hospital  in  the  dty. 

PARTISAN,  or  Pastizam,  (i)  A  thoroughgt^ng  "  party  "  man 
or  adherent,  usually  in  a  dqiieciatory  seme  o(  one  who  puts  bis 
party  before  prindplet;  (3)  an  irregular  combatant  ot  gueirilla 
soldier;  (3)  a  weapon  with  a  long  shaft  and  a  broad  bladed  head, 
of  a  type  intermediate  between  the  spear  and  tbe  halberd  (q.t.). 
In  senses  (i>  and  (3)  the  word  is  dnived  through  tbe  Fr.  from 
Ital.  pvtipSHo,  from  parteggian,  to  share,  take  part  tn,  Lot. 
pars,  part.  Tlie  name  for  the  weapon  has  alio  been  attributed  to 
the  same  origin,  as  being  that  used  by  "  partisans,"  but  there  is 
DO  historical  evidence  for  this.  The  form  whkh  the  word  now 
lakes  in  French,  pataitmt,  has  giveB  rise  to  a  conitexion  with 
ptrluit,  hole;  Lat.  ptrtMna,  prrtuMdert,  to  strike  through.  But 
tbe  most  probable  dorfvatloB  ia  from  tbe  Teutonic  parta^  tnrte, 
axe,  which  forms  tt>e  last  port  of  "  halberd." 

PARTinOH,  in  law,  tb*  division  between  several  persons  of 
land  or  goods  belonging  to  them  as  co-pioinietois.  It  was  a 
maxim  of  Remv  law,  (nllowed  in  nodem  systems^  that  im 
t9mmmi»»t  wf  wcselUe  ^mo  paUtt  Mtmt  i^mri.  Partition 
was  either  vcduntary  or  was  obtained  by  the  attio  cpwrnvni 
dmd4nd».  In  English  law  the  term  partition  applies  only  to  the 
dtviiiOD  of  lands,  tenements  and  beteditantents,  or.  d  chatteb 
real  between  copatccMa,  Joint  tenanta  or  tenants  in  common. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  not  all  hereditanlents  ate  capable  of 
partition.  There  can  be  no  partition  of  homage,  fralty,  or 
common  of  turbary,  or  of  an  ^critance  of  dignity,  such  as  a 
peer^.  Partition  ia  either  v^ntaiy  or  computooiy.  Volun- 
tary partition  b  effected  by  mutual  eonvqnmOea,  and  can  only 
be  made  where  all  parties  are  niJiaiii.  Since  tbe  Real  Property 
Act  1845, 1  3.  it  must  be  made  by  deed,  except  in  tbe  case  of 
copyholds.  Compulsory  partition  is  effected  by  private  act  of 
parliament,  by  judicial  process,  or  through  the  indonre  com* 
missioners.  At  common  law  none  but  coparceners  were  entitled 
to  partition  against  the  will  of  the  rest  of  the  propriMon,  but 
the  Acta  of  31  Henry  VIILc.  1  and  31  Hcaiy  VIII.  c.  39  gave  a 
conpnlsery  process  to  Joint  tenants  and  ttnanu  in  eamnuMi  of 
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(reriioUs,  whctlier  in  patMaston  or  in  revcn!o&,  by  meuu  of  tfie 
writ  ol  putition.  In  tbe  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  court  of  cbuicery 
began  t  o  usame  jurisdiction  in  partition,  uid  the  writ  of  partition, 
niter  gradually  becoming  obsolete,  was  finally  abolished  by  the 
Real  Property  limitation  Act  1833.  The  oourt  of  chancery 
could  not  decree  partiti<Hi  of  copyholds  until  the  pnssing  of  the 
CopyboldsAct  i84r.  This  act  was  repealed  by  tbe  Copyholds  Aa 
1844,  which  ctapowers  the  alienation  of  ancient  tenements  with 
the  Ucence  of  the  lord.  By  the  Judicature  Act  1875,  f  34, 
partition  is  one  of  the  matters  specially  ■"■'g™^  to  the  chancery 
division.  An  order  for  partition  is  a  matter  of  right,  subject  to 
tbe  discretion  vested  in  the  court  by  the  Partition  Act  1S68 
(amended  by  the  Partition  Act  1876).  By  S  3  of  the  act  of  1868 
the  court  may,  on  tbe  request  of  «  party  interested,  dirca  n  sale 
instead  of  a  partition,  If  a  sals  would  be  more  beneficial  thu  a 
partition.  By  S  ri  a  county  court  has  jurisdiction  in  partition 
where  the  property  does  not  exceed  £500  in  value.  Under  the 
powera  of  the'  Indosure  Act  184J,  and  the  acts  amending  it,  the 
inclosurc  commis»oners  have  power  ol  enforcing  compulsofy 
partition  among  tne  joint  owsm  of  any  inclosed  UncU.  An 
order  of  the  inclosure  commiiMonert  or  a  private  act  vests  the 
legal  estate,  as  did  also  the  old  writ  ol  partition.  But  an  order  ol 
ibe  chancery  division  only  declares  tbe  rights,  and  requires  to  be 
perfected  by  mutual  conveyances  so  as  to  pass  the  legal  estate. 
Where,  however,  all  the  parties  are  not  ni  juris,  the  court  may 
make  a  vestios  order  under  tbe  powers  of  the  Trustee  Act  i8so, 

Partition  i*  not  a  technical  term  of  Scots  law.  In  ScotUnd 
division  oi  common  property  ia  cAected  either  extia-judiciiiU/,  or 
by  action  of  declarator  and  tEvitioa  or  division  and  nic  in  tbe 
court  of  *e*t«>n.  or  (to  a  limited  estent)  In  the  sheriff  court*.  Ri^liti 
ol  common  are  not  divisibk  in  English  law  without  an  act  of  furlia- 
Ricnt  or  a  decree  of  the  incloture  commitsionen,  but  in  Scuiland 
the  act  of  1699,  c.  3St  made  all  comroooUc*,  CKcept  thpae  bcloni^ing 

ostMw  lonjnRi  D)r  KQoa  la  uacooR  01  session,  tiy  tne  Mii.nn 
CoutM^tSimbtM)  A«  I8yy,  f  I,  the  action  for  diviuon  of  com  111 oa 
property  or  commonty  i*  eompeteat  in  ihc  sheriff  court,  when  the 
lubitct  in  dispute  doci  not  exceed  io  value  £50  by  ilic  year,  or  ^looo 
value.  Runrig  lands,  except  when  belonging  to  curporalionsj  were 
made  divitibte  by  the  act  of  1(195.  c.  :i.  A  dacree  d  division  of 
commonty,  common  propiTty.  r>r  runrig  landalM  (hV^ABt  Of  a 
conveyance  by  the  joint  proprietors  tu  the  MvlUll  paniCiptntS 
(Cpnveyancinj  IScptbindlAct.1874.  135).  ,  ,.     ^  . 

In  tbe  United  States,  it  k  presumed,  lay*  Chancellor  Kent, 
U  Comm.,  lect.  buv.),  "  that  the  English  statute*  of  31  &  3>  Henry 
VIM.  have  been  fcnerally  re-enacted  and  adopted,  and  probably 
with  increased  facilities  for  partition."  In  a  latfe  majority^  of  the 
state*,  partition  may  be  made  bv  a  tummary  method  of  petition  to 
the  court*  of  common  law.  In  tne  other  slates  the  courts  of  equity 
have  exclusive  )urisdiciion.  A*  between  bcir*  and  devisee*  the  pro- 
bate coirru  may  in  some  state*  award  partition.  The  various  *ta(e 
law*  with  rcnrd  to  partition  will  be  found  in  Washburn.  Rial 
Pn^trty,  bk.  1.  ch.  liiL.  1 7. 

PAKIVBRSHtP  (earlier  forms,  farktur,  farctmtr,  from  Late 
Lat.  parlionarita  far  pvlUiomifiMS,  from  partilu,  sharing, 
pari,  part),  in  general,  the  voluntary  association  of  two  or 
more  persons  for  the  purpose  ol  gain,  or  sharing  in  the  work 
and  pnfiti  of  any  entnprisCL  Tbi*  leacral  definition,  however, 
requires  to  be  further  mtricted,  in  law,  accofdins  to  the 
account  given  below. 

The  partnership  of  modem  legal  systems  is  based  upon  the 
locittatoi  Roman  law.  ^wirUi  was  either  iiii|iverMrMfli6mon(iM, 
a  eomplelc  communion  ol  property;  ntfolialumii  aliaijus, 
lor  the  purpose  of  a  iin|^  tranMction;  Mrd'cofir,  for  tbe 
collection  of  tans;  or  ret  umiut,  joint  ownership  of  a  particular 
thing.  Tbe  preva3ing  form  was  jprKfoi  ■MtsrrMnn*  fxce  ex 
^uatilM  armnaf,  or  trade  partnei>hip,  from  which  all  that  did 
>ot  come  under  tbe  bead  ol  tnuk  profit  (fnaeitw)  was  excluded. 
This  kind  of  todetoi  was  fmsumed  to  be  contemplited  in  the 
^>scnce  of  proof  that  any  other  kind  was  intended.  Sttidat 
was  a  consensual  contract,  and  rested  nominally  on  the  ctmsent 
of  tbe  parties — really,  no  doubt  (though  this  was  not  in  terms 
viiiowledgcd  by  the  Roman  jurius),  on  the  fact  of  valuable 
coasidtition  moving  front  c^b  partner.  No  formalities 
wem  necessary  for  the  constitution  of  a  mUtai.  Either 
pnpcrty  or  Uour  niat  be  contzibiiicd  Iv  Uh  wmi;  il  one 


party  contributed  adtber  property  nor  labour,  or  if  wm 
partner  was  to  share  In  tbe  losa  but  not  in  tbe  profit  ('1  miii 
tocUtai),  there  was  no  true  rtvular.  SocUtat  was  disMilvcd 
on  grwinds  •ubctaAliiOy  the  same  as  those  ot  En^ish  law 
(see  below).  The  only  gmutid  peculiar  to  Roman  law  wat 
change  of  ataka  (e»titis  dmrnaiif).  Host  of  the  Boou  lav 
on  the  Mitiject  of  Mttidai  ia  in  Dig,  xm.  lU.  a,  iW 

MCW. 

Though  tbe  English  law  of  pantiership  is  based  upoa  Romas 
law,  there  are  several  matters  in  which  the  two  systems  diSet 
(0  There  was  no  limit  to  the  number  irf  partiKrs  in  Roman  law. 
(a)  In  sxieiaj  one  partner  could  geoerally  bind  attolhca  only 
by  express  MondaluMi  one  partner  was  not  regarded  as  tbe 
implied  agent  of  the  others,  (j)  The  dcbu  of  a  mcMtu  were 
apparently  jmnt,  and  not  joint  artd  several.  (4)  The  htm 
of  a  deceased  partner  could  not  succeed  to  the  ri^ts  of  the 
deceased,  even  by  express  stipulation.  There  is  no  such  diw 
ability  in  England,  (s)  In  actions  between  partners  in  Roeiaa 
law,  tbe  btneficitm  ccmfdciUiat  applied — that  is,  tbe  privikgit 
f)f  being  condemned  only  in  such  an  ambunt  as  the  partner 
could  pay  withotit  being  reduced  to  destitution.  (6)  The 
Roman  partner  was  in  some  respects  more  strictly  bound 
by  his  fidttciaiy  position  than  is  the  Englbh  partner.  For 
instance,  a  Roman  partner  could  not  retire  in  order  to  enjoy 
alone  a  gain  which  he  knew  was  awaiting  him.  (7)  There  waa 
iM  spedal  tribunal  to  which  matUrs  arising  out  of  MCMter 
were  referred. 

Previous  to  the  Partnership  Aa  1890  the  English  law  el 
partnership  was  to  be  found  only  in  legal  decisions  and  ia 
textbooks.  It  was  mostly  the  result  of  judge-nude  law,  and 
as  distinguished  from  the  law  of  joint  stock  companies  was 
affected  by  comparatively  few  acts  of  parliament. 

In  1S90  the  Pannenhip  Act  of  that  year  was  passed  to  declaic 
and  ame[»i  the  law  of  partnership;  the  act  came  into  ^tcratics 
on  the  ist  of  January  tSgi.  With  one  important  cxcq>iMk 
(§  33).  it  applies  to  Uic  whole  United  Kingdom.  It  is  not  a 
complete  code  of  partnership  law;  it  contains  no  provi&iois 
regulating  the  administration  of  partnership  assets  in  the  event 
of  death  or  bankruptcy,  and  is  silent  on  the  subjea  of  goodwiU. 
Tbe  existing  rules  of  equity  and  common  law  continue  in  force, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  witji  the  express  provisiota 
of  the  acL  Indeed,  the  act  of  1S90  has  to  be  read  in  the 
light  of  the  decisions  which  have  built  up  these  rule^ 
On  all  points  4>ccifically  dealt  with  by  tbe  act  it  is  itow  \hK 
one  binding  authority.  The  act  has  made  ito  important  cfaai^ea 
in  the  law,  except  in  respect  of  the  mode  of  a 
partner's  share  of  tbe  partnciship  asseia  available  for  pay- 
ment of  his  separate  debt&  This  change  docs  not  affea 
Scotland.  The  act  is  divided  into  tbe  four  main  diviaions 
mentioned  below. 

I.  Nature  of  Partmerskip. — Partnership  is  defined  to  be  tbe 
"  relation  which  subsists  between  persons  carrying  on  a  busiiMas 
in  common  with  a  view  of  profit."  From  this  dcfioitioa 
corporations  and  companies,  such  as  jidnt-stock  companies 
and  cost-book  mining,  companies,  which  differ  from  ordinary 
panncisbips  in  many  important  respects,  MC  cxprtasly  exchttktl. 
The  act  also  contains  several  subsidiary  rules  for  determining 
the  existence  of  a  partnership.  These  rules  are  of  a  fragroetrtary 
nature,  and  for  the  most  part  are  eqiressed  is  a  negativt  form; 
they  have  not  introduced  any  change  In  the  law.  Cto-ommialup 
of  property  docs  not  of  itself  create  a  partnership,  nor  does 
the  sharing  of  gross  returns.  The  sharing  of  profits,  though 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  create  a  partnership,  is  prima  Lack 
evidence  of  one.  This  means  that  if  all  that  is  knows  ia  that 
two  persons  are  sharing  profits,  the  inference  is  that  such  pcsmoa 
are  partners;  but  if  the  participation  in  profits  is  only  one 
amongst  other  circumstances,  all  the  drcunistancea  must  be 
considered,  and  ihc  participation  in  profits  must  not  be  treated 
as  raising  a  presumption  of  partncith^  which  has  to  be  rebvttcd. 
To  illustrate  the  rule  that  peisoni  may  share  profits  wilboat 
being  partners,  the  act  j^vea  statutory  expression  to  the  iTi  riiini 
in  Cox  V.  HiekmoH  (iSAo,  S  II.L.C..  36S),  via.  that  the  teccipt 
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by  »  prnon  <>l  a  dtbt  ot  othtr  fised  wm  by  instiJments,  or 
otbccwiact  out  of  the  accruing  piofiu  of  a  biMiaeu  do«*  not  of 
IIkU  make  hia  a  pHtner;  and  it  le-cBacis  intb  loim  sUfht 
modification  tbt  npetlcd  j>fpri*iou  «f  BoviU's  Act  (18  ft  ay 
Vict.  c.  '86),  vhkli  vm  Baned  to  nmovc  certain  difbmltiaa 
•rising  from  tbe  decision  in  Cpx  v.  HickmM,  Whenever  the 
question  of  partnersbip  or  bo  pattnerrtiip  adKSr  it  must  not 
be  foixDtteo  (though  Uiit  ia  bM  «t*Ud  in  the  act)  that  paitncj^ 
■hip  la  a  ralation  ariilag  Mt  of  a  CMtmct;  Kfaid  »Bst  be  paid 
to  the  true  contract  and  fntentloa  «l  the  partita  aa  appearing 
from  the  whole  facu  of  the  c«M-  U  a  partnership  be  the 
legal  coBsequence  of  the  true  agicencnt,  the  parties  theicta 
will  he  partners,  though  they  nay  have  intcitdad  to  avoid 
this  consequence  {A4am  v.  IttwUf^Hti  H  App. 

Caa.  31s).  Partoeia  ate  oaUed  coUecUvely  •  "firm";  the 
name  under  which  they  carry  on  business  is  called  Lbe  firm 
name.  Under  English  law  the  firm  is  not  a  corpovation*  Bor 
it  It  teoogniicd  as  ditlinct  Ji»m  the  mtofaeta  oonvotiBg  it; 
any  change  am«i)gtt  thorn  dettuiy*  the  identity  vt  -the  fimt. 
In  Scotland  a  firm  ia  a  leral  peoondittiBafromiUincrabea, 
but  each  partner  can  be  compeUed  to  pay  iu  debts. 

At  GOBUBon  law  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  partners, 
but  by  tlu  Corapaoies  Act  186*  (as  &  >6  Viet.  c.  89, 1 4).  not 
RHK*  tbiB.tan  penvns  can  cainr  on  tbe  bvaiaeta  of  bankcit^ 
»nd  not  mora  than  twenty  any  other  buaineee,  unless  (with 
BOOM  exceptions)  they  conform  to  the  pravisions  of  tbe  act 
(See  C^owPANX,  and  also  Limikd  Partnvakipt  below.) 

U.  IteloHoiu  ^  Farln*n  to  PvtOHx  deaiitu  vUh  timn, — 
Every  partner  it  an  agent  of  tbe  fim  and  of  Us  co-partners 
for  the  purpose  of  tbe  putnerahip  butincis;  if  a  partner  does 
an  act  fot  cariying  oa  the  partnership  business  in  the  usual 
way  in  which  butijieeses  of  a  Uka  kind  are  cmicd  on — in  other 
wotd^  if  be  Kia  within  hit  appamt  autbority— be  ibcrcoy 
pifaia  lacit  bsadi  hia  finn.  Tbe  partncn  mv  br  «gn«B»t 
iMtwwa  tbcmMlvaa  restrict  the  power  of  any  of  tbek  nomber 
to  Mad  tlw  firm.  If  there  be  such  an  agMement,  no  act  done 
in  coBtraveBtiaa  of  it  is  binding  on  tbe  firm  with  respect  to 
penoas  who  bavo  notice  o£  tbe  agiecmeaL  Such  an  agreement 
4oai  oot  DlTactpetaBas  who  have  no  tiolics  of  It,  iinkst  indeed 
they  do  not  fcntw  or  believe  the  pavm  with  whom  tbey  are 
dealing  to  be  a  partner;  in  that  case  he  has  neither  real,  nor, 
•0  fas  as  they  are  concerned,  am>arent  authority  to  bind  his 
firm,  and  bit  firm  will  not  be  bound.  If  a  pMtner  doa  an 
act,  tkg.  pMgia  the  oredit  d  the  ficm,  for  a  purpose  apparently 
Bot  cMBMctcd  with  the  fim'a  wdinaiy  course  of  U^nesa,  be 
It  sot  acting  in  pursuance  ot  his  apparent  authority,  and  what- 
tver  liability  he  may  peraonally  incur,  hia  partners  will  not  be 
bowd  unkathelkadln  fact  authority  from  Uiom. 

Apart  bom  any  gewial  rule  oC  law  retoting  to  tbe  executko 
•f  deeda  or  negotiable  instrumenlt,  a  firm  and  all  the  partnem 
wiU  be  bound  hjf  any  act  relating  to  the  business  of  the  firm,  and 
draV  ia  tbe  firm  name,  or  in  any  other  manner  showing  an 
iotmtloa  to  bind  the  firm,  by  any  person  thereto  autboiijscd. 
An  admiseioB  or  rcprcaentation  by  a  partacc,  acting  within 
Us  apparent  authority,  Is  evidence  against  bit  firm.  NotiM 
to  an  acting  partner  of  any  matter  relating  to  the  partnenbip 
BQairs  it,  apart  from  fraud,  notice  to  his  firm. 

A  firm  is  liid^  for  loss  or  injury  caused  to  any  person  not  a 
fUVUa,  or  for  any  penalty  Incurred  by  any  wnmgful  act  or 
•minion  of «  partner  acUngin  theordinarycouraeof  tbe  partner- 
ship butiaeta,  or  with  the  authority  of  h!s  co-partners;  the 
extent  oi  the  firm's  UalnKty  istheaamoasthatof  the  individual 
partner.  Tbe  firm  is  also  Uable  to  make  good  the  loas  (o)  when 
«M  part  OCT,  acting  within  his  apparent  authority,  receives 
money  or  property  o(  a  third  penon  aid  misapplies  it;  and 
(A)  where  a  firm  in  the  course  of  its  busInMB  receives  ntonqr 
•r  property  of  a  third  person,  and  such  money  or 
property  whfle  1b  the  custody  «f  tbe  firm  ia  misapplied  by  a 
partner.  It  is  riot  sufficient,  in  order  to  fix  innocent  partners 
with  UaUlity  for  the  nbappUcation  «f  money  belnoginK  to  a 
third  party,  Bieidy  to  show  that  tudi  money  was  employed 
la  tbt  buaneis  of  lha  partafiBbipk.atbarwiie  all  the  mcmbera 


ol «  firm  weuldMall  casea  be liaUe  to  those  bcBcfidaKy  intereated 
therein  for  trust  money  Improperly  employed  in  this  mawwr  by 
one  partner.  This  is  not  the  case.  To  fix  the  other  panncrn 
with  liaUlity.  notica  of  tbe  brenh  of  tint  ffiuw  be  bnugbt 
home  to  thm  individually. 

The  liability  of  partnm  for  the  debts  and  obUgadons  of  their 
firm  arising  «x  caUraOM,  It  joint,  and  in  Scotland  several  also; 
tbe  eatate  of  a  deceased  partner  is  alaa  severally  liable  in  a  due 
course  of  admuiitttBtkin,  but  tubject.  In  En^ohd  or  IrelaiK^ 
to  the  prior  payment  of  his  sqnrate  debt.  Tbe  liability  of 
partnen  for  the  obligations  at  their  fim  arising  tx  ddkf,  to 
joint  and  severaL 

The  authority  of  a  partner  to  bind  his  c»iMUtners  commeocea 
with  the  pattoetabip.  A  person  therefore  who  enters  into  a 
partnership  docs  not  thereby  become  liable  to  the  cieditots  c( 
his  partners  for  anything  done  before  he  became  a  partner. 
But  apartacr  who  letiiBt  from  nfinn  does  not  thereby  cease  to 
he  UaUe  for  debts  or  obUgatioas  iBcurred  before  bis  retirement. 
He  may  be  discharged  frotn  eaattng  liabilities  by  eit  agreement 
to  that  effect  between  bimaelf  and  tbe  members  the  firm  as 
newly  oonrtituted  and  the  crcditotB.  This  agreement  may  be 
eitlicr.  e:q»eta  or  infccoad  aa  •  &Kt  from  the  eourse  of  deali^ 
between  the  creditort  and  the  new  firm.  Tbe  other  w«ys  in 
wUdi  a  partaer  mqr  bef  reed  from  partnership  li^iilities  mcurred 
before  hit  retirement  ate  oot  pccutiar  to  partnership  Uabi^itt, 
and  are  not  therefore  dealt  wi  t  h  by  tbe  PartncnUp  Act. 

A  continuing  guaranty  given  to  a  firm,  or  in  respect-  c<  the 
ltaatact«»s.«f  «  firm,  is,  in  thcabeence  e<  agreement  to  the 
coDlnry,  revoked  aa  !•  the  fiititK  by  a  cba^ga  in  tba  Sam. 
The  reason  is  that  such  a  cbaave  dcstzoyi  its  identity. 

Any  person)  not  a  partner  In  the  finn,  who  repteaeata  bunadC 
(or,  as  the  phrase  ia,  "  holds  himaeU  out "),  or  knowingly 
tuflm  hiinself  to  be  rcptcacnied,  as  a  partner,  b  UaUe  aa  a 
partner  to  any  petaon  who  bat  given  credit  to  the  fim.  on 
Uw  faitJi  of  tha  eepeesentatlea.  The  reprcaentatiim  vucf  bo 
by  words  apelten  or  written,  ar  by  conduct.  The  liability  wil 
attach,  although  the  person  vrfw  makes  the  representation  does 
not  know  that  the  psnon  wh»  liat  acted  on  it  knew  of  iL 
Tbe  cootiaued  use  of  adeceaaed  partner^  name doca  not  impeat 
liability  oabb  eatate; 

III.  JUafMWi  «i  Partatri  f  aiu  OMfAcr.— The.motual  lighta 
and  dtttiea  of  partners  depend  upcm  the  agiecmcnt  between 
them.  Many  of  these  righu  and  duties  areatnted  in  Uk  PBit> 
Dcrship  Act;  but,  whether  slated  in  the  act  «r  aacertalned 
by  agreement,  they  may  be  varied  by  the  conatait  of  ati  the 
partners;  such  consent  may  be  crprem  or  infcmd  from  oondncc 
Subject  to  any  igroement,  partners  share  equally  fa)  tbe  capiul 
and  ptofito  ef  their  business,  and  must  Gantiy>«t*  «<)Ml|y  m 
loiaes,  whether  of  capiud  or  otberwisa;  tbey  nre  cntUed  In 
be  indeBtnified  by  their  firm  agabitt  liabililiw  tncwred  In  the 
proper  and  ordinary  conduct  of  the  portner^tip  huaiacsa,  nhd 
for  anything  necessarily  done  for  ita  preservation;  they  art 
entitled  to  intereat  at  5%  on  their  advances  to  tbe  finn,  but  nM 
OS  thefr  capitaL  Every  partner  may  take  part  ia-thn  fBHwga* 
meat  of  the  partneiaMp  butincea,  but  no  partner  it  eotiUcd  t« 
remuneration  for  so  doing.  The  majority  can  bind  tbe  ndnority 
in  ordinary  matten  connected  with  the  partnership  businesa, 
but  cannot  change  ita  nature  nor  eiyd  a  pattner,  unless  exprcaaly 
authorised  to  to  do.  Nto  partner  may  be  fadMduccd  into  the 
firm  without  tbe  content  of  all  tke  pattacn.  Tbe  partncrabfp 
books  muat  be  kept  at  the  principal  place  of  butinett,  and  every 
partner  may  inspect  and  copy  them.  Partnen  must  reader 
to  each  other  (rue  accounta  and  fnH  infomatian  of  all  things 
affecting  the  partnersUpt.  A  partnai  may  not  make  oar  of 
anything  belonging  to  hii  firm  for  Ua  private  putpoeea,  not  may 
he  compete  irith  it  u  business.  If  be  doea  so  be  must 
aceonnt  to  tut  firm  far  any  psofit  be  may  oakch 

Partners  may  agree  what  shall  and  what  ahfU  not  be  part- 
nersbip property,  and  can  by  agreement  convert  partnership 
property  into  the  separate  pr^ierty  of  tbe  individual  paitfttts, 
aind  vice  veru.  Subject  to  any  suoh  agree iwent.  tU  ptofMrty 
atitfbtBlly  bniu^t  Into  the  partnership  stock,  or  acqidKd  r 
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account  of  tbe  finn  or  for  the  puipom  ud  In  the  ooune  of  its 
bosincM,  u  decUted  far  the  set  to  be  putnenhip  property. 
Prtqierty  bou^  with  money  «l  the  finn  is  prims  fade  bou^t 
on  acomuit  of  the  fitra.  Pvtnenhip  propeny  ntiut  be  ftpt^cd 
exduuvely  for  partnetabip  purpaees  tod  in  Koordaoce  with 
the  putnenh^  agteement.  C»«wne»  of  land  may  be  pannen 
hi  the  profits  of  tbe  land  without  the  land  being  partnenhip 
pitQierty;  if  audi  coHiwoen  pnrchaae  other  lands  oat  of  th« 
pnflta,  these  lands  wQ!  also  bdoog  to  them  (in  the  absence  of 
any  apcement  to  the  cootiaiy)  as  eo'«wnen  and  not  as  partners. 
The  legal  estau  in  partnenbtp  land  devolvea  according  to  the 
general  M,  but  in  trust  for  the  penons  beneficially  interested 
therein.  As  between  partners,  and  as  between  tbe  hdra  of  a 
deceased  partner  and  his  executors  or  adnunistrxtois,  such 
land  is  treated  as  penonal  or  movable  estate,  unless  a  contrary 
bicntion  appears. 

When  no  find  tern  has  been  speed  vpoa  fet  ^  duration 
of  the  poitnenhip,  it  b  st  will,  and  nay  be  determined  by 
notice  St  sny  tine  by  any  psrtoec.  If  s  psttaersUp  for  a  fixed 
term  is  continued  after  U>e  term  has  expired  wiiboot  any 
espreas  new  asraenent,  the  dita  and  dntics  ot  the  partners 
remain  as  beCofet  so  far  IS  thgr  an  QOHtatait  with  R  psrlnaniiip 
stwilL 

A  partner  nay  airign  his  share  In  the  putnenUp  dthei  dw>-. 
hilcly  or  by  way  of  mortgage.  Ute  aidgnee  doa  not  become 
a  partner;  during  tbe  continuance  of  tbe  partnership  he  has 
the  right  to  receive  the  share  of  profits  to  «4iicb  hte  assignor 
would  have  been  entitled,  but  be  his  no  right  to  interfere  In 
the  partnership  buslneH,  or  to  nqulK  any  accounts  of  tbe 
partnership  transactions,  or  U>  inspect  the  partnership  books. 
On  a  disscrfution  he  b  entitled  to  receive  the  Ehare  of  the  part- 
itenbip  assets  to  which  his  asrignor  is  entitled  as  between 
himself  and  bb  partners,  aitd  Iw  thb  purpose  to  an  account 
■s  from  the  date  of  di^ohition. 

^acc  the  act  came  into  ^wmtbrn  no  writ  of  execution  may 
isiae  in  Enf^nd  or  Ireland  agahtst  any  partnership  property, 
except  on  a  Judgment  against  tbe  firm.  If  in  either  of  these 
Gountriea  a  judpnent  creditor  of  s  partner  wishes  to  enfotoe 
Us  judgment  a^nsl.  that  partner's  share  in  the  partnership, 
he  must  obtain  an  order  it  court  charing  such  share  with 
payment  ol  his  debt  and  Interest.  Tbe  court  msy  appoint  a 
lecdvcr  of  tbe  partner's  share,  and  may  order  a  sale  of  such  share. 
If  a  sale  be  ordered  the  other  psrtiters  may  buy  tbe  share;  thty 
Rwy  also  at  any  tlnie  redeem  the  charge.  The  mode  of  nwking 
»  partiMs's  ihue  Uable  for  his  sepsrste  debts  in  Scotland  hss 
not  been  altoed  by  the  act. 

IV.  DiMsohOhH  ef  ParltKrMp.—K  partnenhip  for  a  fixed 
term,  or  fw  a  sin^  adventure,  b  dissolved  by  the  ex^ratfon 
of  the  tern  or  the  termination  eif  the  adventure.  A  psrutetship 
for  an  undefined  time  b  dissolved  by  notice  of  dlasolution, 
which  may  be  given  at  any  time  by  any  partner.  The  death  or 
bankruptcy  of  any  partner  dissolves  the  partnership  as  betwRit 
^  ita  nerabeit.  If  a  partner  suffers  his  share  in  tbe  partner- 
dnp  to  ho  duufid  uder  the  act  for  hb  separate  debts,  hb 
partners  may  dbsohm  the  partnerdi^  Tbe  fore9>iiig  rules  are 
subject  to  any  agreement  there  may  be  between  the  parttters. 
A  partnership  b  in  every  esse  dissolved  by  any  event  which 
Biakes  the  partncnhqt  or  to  business  unUwfnL  Tbe  eomt 
nay  order  a  dbsolutlm  b  aiqr  of  die  following  cases,  via.: 
When  a  partner  b  bond  lunatic  or  b  of  permanently  unsoond 
mind,  or  otherwise  permanently  incapable  of  performing  hb 
duties  as  a  partner;  when  a  partner  ha*  been  guilty  of  oonduct 
cslcuhted  to  infnre  the  partnsish^i  business,  or  wOfidly  or. 
pcitfbtently  breaks  the  imrtBcal^p  acnemeat,  or  so  condocu 
hfaRMlf  in  partnership  matters  that  It  b  not  reasonsbly  practi- 
cafale  for  his  partners  to  cany  on  bosincsB  with  him;  when  the 
partnenhh)  can  only  be  carried  on  at  a  loss;  and  Ustly,  wbcBever 
a  dhiOhitiea  ^ipears  to  the  court  to  be  just  and  equftaUe. 
The  tec  11  ribnt  a*  to  tbe  effect  of  the  anigBnent  by  a  partner 
of  Ulihs^  fai  the  partnership  aa  s  csvK  d  dinohlion ;  prataUy 
U.  b  aow  M  more  than  a  drcumstsace  ca^Ang  the  court,  if  It 
iMnks  fit,  to  r  "     "  gmuad  tb«  (t  b  Just 


and  equiuUe  to  do  so.  A  ^Bttahtita  mnally  b  act  coeqilde 
as  a^inst  persons  who  are  not  partners,  nstb  notiw  of  ft  hss 
been  given;  until  then  such  persons  may  treat  aff  apparent 
partners  as  still  members  of  the  firm.  Cmiaeqiiently,  if  notice 
b  not  ^ves  sdMB  it  b  iwcessaiy,  a  partner  may  be  made 
liable  for  partnenhip  debts  contracted  after  be  ceased  to  be 
s  partner.  Notice  b  not  neocanry  to  protca  the  esute  of  a 
dead  or  banhrupt  partner  fnHB  partnenhip  debts  contracted 
after  Us  death  or  bankruptcy:  nor  fa  notke  necessary  wben  a 
person  not  known  to  be  a  partner  leaves  a  firm.  If  a  perseo 
not  generally  known  to  be  a  partner  b  Known  to  be  so  to  ccr- 
tain  individuab.  notice  must  be  gtven  to  them.  Notice  in  the 
GmiUe  b  sufiUett  as  regards  all  persons  who  were  itot  previoesly 
customers  of  the  firm;  notke  in  fart  must  be  given  to  old 
cnsttancA.  On  s  dissolution,  or  the  retirement  of  a  psrtner, 
any  partner  may  notify  the  fact  and  roqnire  hb  co-partms  to 
concur  fa  doing  so. 

After  s  dinolutloa,  the  authority  of  each  partner  (unless 
he  be  »  bankrupt)  to  Und  the  firm,  and  the  odier  tighu  and 
obligations  of  the  partners,  continue  so  far  as  mny  be  neotssary 
to  wind  up  the  putnenbip  aSaiis  and  to  complete  imftr^rtrrd 
transactions.  The  partners  are  entitled  to  have  the  ptrtnership 
property  ^qdied  in  payment  of  the  debts  of  tbe  finn,  and  to 
have  aiqr  soiplus  Avided  between  theuL  Befete  a  partner  csa 
recave  any  part  of  tbe  suridu^  he  must  make  sood  whatever 
may  be  due  from  him  as  a  partner  to  the  fim.  To  enforce 
these  rights,  any  partner  or  his  representatives  msy  ^)ply  to 
tbe  court  to  wind  up  the  partnership  businesa.  It  was  wdl 
established  before  the  act,  and  b  still  law,  that  In  the  abacocc 
of  spedal  agreement  the  right  of  eadi  partner  b  to  have  tha 
partncrriiip  property—including  the  goodwill  of  lis  businesa.  K 
it  be  saleable — realized  by  a  sale.  The  vahte  of  the  goodwai 
depends  brgeiy  on  the  tight  of  tbe  seller  to  compete  with  tbe 
purchaser  after  the  itSt.  Tbt  act  makes  no  nentioo  of  foodwiB, 
but  the  rights  of  a  sdler  In  thb  respect  were  tuDy  'Hr^Twifd  in 
tbe  House  of  Lords  in  Trttn  v.  BmU  Ct.R.  1898,  App.  CSs.  7). 
In  the  absence  of  spedJ  agreement,  the  seUer  may  set  19 
business  fai  competition  with,  and  in  the  fannwdbtc  ae^ik- 
boufaood  of,  the  purdnser,  tnd  tdvertise  hb  bnsfoess  and 
deal  with  hb  former  cnstomers,  bat  nay  not  icpresent  IhiwkV 
as  carrying  on  hb  former  business,  nor  canvam  hb  forncr 
customers.  The  purchaser  may  advertise  himaelf  as  carryi^ 
on  the  fonnor  business,  canvass  its  customers,  and  trade  uada 
the  old  name,  unless  that  name  b  or  contains  the  lume  «<  tte 
vendor,  and  the  purchaser  by  using  Et  without  qnafificstiea 
would  expose  the  vendor  to  the  babiHty  of  being  aued  as  a 
partner  in  the  business.  If,  on  a  dissoluthw  or  change  in  tha 
constitution  of  s  firm,  the  goodwill  bekmgi  WMltr  the  pattBcr* 
ship  agreement  exdurivdy  m  mw  or  mora  of  tbe  partnen.  the 
partner  who  b  entitled  to  tbe  goodwill  has  the  tfghis  of  n 
seller,  and  those  to  whom  the  goodwill  does  not  bdoog  have 
the  rights  of  a  purchaser. 

n%en  a  partner  baa  ptid  s  ptemlon  on  tfiftriiH  lata  a 
partnership  for  a  fixed  term,  sad  the  paitactsh^  b  detcrmiaed 
before  tbe  expiration  of  the  term,  the  coart  any,  cnept  n 
certain  cases,  order  a  return  of  the  precaium  or  of  aosac  part 
of  it.  In  the  absence  of  fraud  or  mtsiepresentatioe,  the 
caimot  make  auch  an  order  wben  the  partnership  was  at  vriU, 
or,  being  for  a  find  term,  hss  been  termlaated  by  death  or 
by  reason  of  the  adseoadact  of  tbe  psilaer  who  paid  tbe 
premium;  nor  can  It  do  so  if  terms  of  'it^Jnttrt  litvc  bcca 
agreed  upon,  and  the  siVaaneBt  mdns  no  pravfakw  for  Aa 
retnm  of  [weniiuiis. 

WfasB  a  peiauu  b  ladaced  bjf  the  fcand  or  whwpwseatatiBm 
of  othen  to  become  s  partner  tdtb  then,  tbe  oooK  wH  reactaa 
tbe  contract  at  hb  inatsnce  {Adam  v.  ffewUnfac.  iSM,  K. 
13  App.  Cbs.  308).  Inasmuch  as  such  a  person  b  nade*  the 
same  UabUity  to  third  partks  lor  DsbOities  of  the  firm  liii  aiiwl 
before  resdnba  as  be  woaU  have  been  aader  M  the  coiAnct 
been  valid,  ht  b  entitled  oa  the  icadnloB  to  be  iadeamified 
by  tbt  peram  goffty  of  the  fraud  or  awUng  the  repwsematiam 
t^Ian  these  UsbOkkt.  Hs  to  abo  aatltted.  wftfaaat  peaiadieB 
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Is  »af  odwr  ilghu,  to  nodve  out  o(  tbe  majiha  aneti  << 
tbt  pMtnenl^.  ittet  wUilybf  tlw  paitaenhip  IkbtUtie*, 
soy  100019  b«  my  havs  paid  u  a  premhim  or  contributed  u 
opiul,  ftod  to  stiuid  in  Uu  pUc«  of  tbo  craditon  «f  the  firm 
for  any  paymentB  made  by  him  iu  respect  of  the  paitnenhlp 
Uabnhia. 

If  a  partner  ceaaea  to  be  a  member  of  a  fimj  and  hb  former 
partnOB  conttinic  to  carry  on  buaiaen  with  the  partnership 
aaaets  without  any  final  settlement  of  accounU,  he,  or,  If  be 
be  dead,  his  eaute,  is,  in  the  absence  of  agreement,  entitled  to 
Mch  put  ol  tbe  Bubiequcnt  profits  aa  can  be  attributed  to 
the  n»  of  Ua  ahare  of  the  partnership  assets,  or,  if  be  or  his 
representatives  prefer  !t,  to  interest  at  5%  on  the  amount  of 
his  share.  If  his  former  partners  have  by  agreement  an  option 
to  purchase  his  Bhare,an(l  ezerdsetbe  option  and  comply  with 
Ua  Unna,  bt  la  not  tntilled  to  any  further  or  other  share  in 
pn^U  than  that  ^ven  him  by  the  Bgreement.  If,  however, 
Ua  former  partners,  assuming  to  exercise  auch  an  optiim,  do  not 
comply  with  iu  term,  they  are  liable  to  account  for  subaequent 
profits  oc  interest  to  the  extent  mentioned  above.  Subject  to 
any  agteemcnt  between  the  partnen,  tbe  amount  due  from  the 
wrvivlnc  or  continuing  paitaeti  to  aa  outfouig  partner,  or  the 
npreeei^tivts  of  a  dacaMed  partner,  in  icqtcct  of  Ms  share  in 
the  partomUp,  b  a  debt  iceiidng  at  the  date  of  tbe  ditadutlon 
or  death. 

In  tbe  ahoeace  of  any  spedal  agreement  on  a  final  settlement 
ef  accouota  between  partners,  hisses  (including  loases  of  capital) 
are  paid  first  out  of  profits,  next  out  of  capital,  and  lastly  by 
tbe  partnen  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  share  piofitsi 
Tbe  assets  d  the  firm,  including  all  sums  contributed  to  make 

Sbaicaof  a^tal,  ate  ^ilied  in  paying  the  debts  and  tiatuh'ties 
tV  firm  to  persons  wbo  aie'OOt  partners;  then  In  paying  to 
each  partner  rateably  what  is  due  from  the  firm  to  hlin,  first 
for  advances  and  next  in  rapcct  of  ca()(tal;  and  the  ultimate 
residue  (if  any)  is  divttUe  amMig  the  partners  in  the  proportion 
In  wUch  pnfitoan  divlilbla. 

rfwffnf  PvtimMpi. — ^In  tbe  kw  of  partnership  as  set  out 
above,  the  Limited  Fartnenhip  Act  1907  intiodueed  a  con- 
iiderable  innovation.  By  that  act  power  waa  given  to  lorn 
liBBhed  partaenhtpa,  like  the  French  itcitH  m  atrnmanitit 
Ibat  b,  a  partaenb^  oonaiMing  not  onfy  <rf  general  partnen, 
bat  of  other*  whose  UaUIkyfs  United  to  tlte  amount  contributed 
lo  the  concern.  Such  a  limited  partnership  must  not  consist. 
In  tbe  case  of  a  partnership  carrying  on  the  buaineaa  of  '""''■"g, 
of  more  than  ten  persons,  and  in  the  case  of  any  other  partner- 
ship of  nwre  than  twenty  petaao.  Than  mnst  be  one  or  noie 
persons  called  general  partners  wbo  are  Sable  for  all  the 
ikbls  and  obligations  of  the  firm,  and  limited  partners,  who  00 
•nieriog  into  partnership  contribute  a  certain  aura  or  property 
mined  at  a  staled  amount,  beyond  which  they  art  not  liable. 
Limited  partnen  cannot  witbdnw  or  receive  b«dt  any  *i  their 
eonlribuliona;  ai^  withdnwal  brings  liability  for  the  debta 
and  oUigaliont  of  tbe  firm  t^  to  the  amount  withdrawn.  A 
body  corporate  may  be  a  limited  partner.  No  hmited  partaei 
can  take  part  in  ibe  management  ol  a  partnetdiip  buincsa; 
If  he  does  so  be  becomes  little  in  tbe  saote  w^r  as  a  general 
partner,  but  be  can  at  aQ  times  inspect  the  boiAa  of  the  firm 
and  exaim'ae  into  the  state  and  pcoapecU  of  the  busineai 
Every  limited  partnership  must  bt  registered  with  the  registrar 
of  Jcint  stock  companies,  and  tbe  following  partlnilnn  must 
be  liven:  («)  the  firm  name;  (ft)  the  fraeral  nature  of  (be 
busincaa;  (r>  the  principal  place  of  busiacas;  (i>  tbe  full  name 
•f  caiA  of  the  partnen;  (e)  the  term,  if  any,  for  which  the  part- 
Bersbip  ia  entered  into  and  tbe  date  of  its  commencementi 
(/)  a  statement  that  the  partnership  is  limited,  and  the  descrip- 
tiM  of  every  limited  partner  aa  such;  (()  the  sum  contributed 
by  och  limited  partner,  and  whether  paid  in  cash  oc  bow 
etbecwias.  If  any  cfaanceoccon  in  these  perticulan,  a  statement 
signed  by  the  firm  and  specifying  the  nature  of  the  change, 
Must  be  sent  within  seven  days  to  the  re^tnr.  An  adverttse- 
floent  mnst  alio  be  Inserted  in  the  gatette  of  any  arrangement 
by  wUcha  fcnenl  partner  becomes  a  limited  partner  or  under 


whiiA  the  dkaie  of  a  Endted  partner  la  satined,  nssr  person 
making  a  false  return  for  the  purpose  <A  registration  commits 
a  misdemeaiMBr  and  is  liable  to  Imprisonment  with  hard  labour 
for  a  term  not  """^i";  two  years.  The  law  of  private  part- 
netship  applies  to  limited  partners  except  where  it  is  incoosistcnt 
with  the  express  proviMoos  ef  the  Limited  Partnership  Act. 

SeeSirNathantdrLordlUndley,^  TrmHt€  on  Ou  LamifPmtner- 
Mp  (7th  ed..  LarJoo,  1905};  St  Frederick  FoUocfct  A  tt 
A*  Lam  of  PattmtfMp,  iMtotfmo&u  lk«  9vimiMp  Aa  rjoo  (Stb 
cd..  London,  1905);  alto  article  00  PutoenUp"  in  the  Eiuyclo- 
patdia  ef  tk*  Lmn  o{  S*tland, 

Seels  Lam.— The  law  of  Scotland  as  to  partnership  agrees  In 
tbe  main  with  the  law  of  England.  Tbe  piindpai  diflerence 
is  that  ScoU  law  tcoognixes  the  firm  as  an  entity  distinct 
from  the  individuals  composing  it.  The  firm  of  the  company 
is  cither  proper  or  descriptive.  A  proper  or  personal  firm  is  a 
firm  designated  by  the  name  o[  one  or  more  of  the  partneis.' 
A  descriptive  firm  does  not  introduce  the  name  of  any  ol  the 
partners.  The  former  may  sue  and  be  sued  under  the  company 
name;  the  latter  oiUy  with  the  addition  of  lite  names  of  three 
at  least  (if  there  are  so  many)  of  the  partners.  A  consequence 
of  this  new  of  the  company  »  s  separate  person  b  that  an  action 
cannot  be  maintained  against  a  partner  personally  without 
application  to  the  company  in  the  first  instance,  the  individual 
partnen  being  in  the  position  of  cautioners  (or  the  company 
rather  than  of  principal  debtors.  Theprovisionsof  tbeUercantile 
Law  Amendnicnt  Aa  1856  (19  tt  20  Vict.  c.  60,  |  8),  do  not 
affect  tbe  case  of  partners.  But,  though  the  company  must 
first  be  discussed,  diligence  must  necessarily  be  directed  against 
the  individual  partners.  Heritable  property  cannot  be  held  ia 
the  name  of  afirm;it  can  only  stand  in  the  name  of  intUvidtul 
partners.  Notice  of  the  retirement  of  even  a  donnant  partner 
is  necessary.  The  law  of  Scotland  draws  a  distinction  between 
joint  adventure  and  partnership.  Joint  adventure  or  joint 
tmde  b  a  partnership  confined  to  a  particular  adventure  or 
apecuUlion,  in  which  the  partnen,  whether  latent  or  unknown, 
use  no  firm  or  social  name,  and  Incur  no  responsibility  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  adventure.  In  the  rules  applicable  to  cases 
of  insolvency  and  bankruptcy  of  a  company  and  partners, 
ScoU  law  diSen  in  several  respects  from  English.  Thus  a 
company  can  be  made  bankrupt  without  the  partnen  being 
nude  so  as  individuals.  And,  when  both  company  and  partners 
arc  bankrupt,  the  company  creditors  are  entitled  to  rank  on 
the  separate  estates  of  the  partnen  lor  the  balance  of  their 
debts  equally  with  tbe  separate  creditors.  But  in  sequestration, 
by  tbe  Bankruptcy  Scotland  Act  1856,  |  66,  the  creditor  of  a 
oonqnny,  in  claiming  upon  the  sequestrated  estate  of  a  partner, 
must  deduct  from  the  amount  of  his  claim  the  value  of  hb 
right  to  draw  payment  from  the  company's  funds,  and  he  b 
ranked  as  creditor  only  for  the  (See  Erskine's  ImtL 

bk.  ill  UL  iii.;  Bdl-s  Comm.  0.  500-563;  BeU's  Priittipttt, 

UnUed  Slates.— la  the  Dnited  SUtes  theEn^'sh  common  law 
b  the  basis  of  the  law.  Most  sUtes  have,  however,  their  own 
qwdal  kgblation  on  the  subject.  The  law  in  the  United  States 
permits  tbe  eiiilence  of  Uinited  partnerships,  corresponding 
to  tbe  ucUUs  *n  MtmoMdUe  established  in  Fraooe  hy  the 
ordinance  of  r673,  and  those  legalised  in  England  unikr  the 
act  of  IQ07  (see  above).  Tbe  Suu  of  New  York  wu  tbe  first 
to  introduce  ihb  lund  of  partnership  by  legislative  enaclmenu 
The  prmrfslona  of  tbe  New  York  Act  have  been  followed  by 
most  of  the  other  stales.  In  many  states  there  can  be  no  limited 
partnerdiipa  in  bankiif  and  insurance.  In  this  form  of  part- 
nership one  at  more  persons  responsible  in  tolida  are  associated 
with  one  or  more  donnant  partnen  li^>le  only  to  tbe  extent 
of  the  funds  suK>Ued  by  them.  In  Loubiana  sucb  partanships 
are  called  partnerships  im  etmrnniam  (Civil  Code,  Sit.  sSto). 

>  la  FraKC,  h  b  to  be  noted,  the  atyk  of  a  firm  mwt  cnttain  aa 
nanus  other  than  thoM  of  actual  partners.   In  Grmvny  it  must, 
upon  the  tint  conttitution  of  the  firm,  cooiain  tbe  name  of  Im* 
one  actual  partner,  and  mu it  not  contain  the  name  of  any ' 
not  a  partner:  when  once  cMaUiihcd  the  atyta  of  ibe  r 
coniiaued  notwicbrtandiiig  < 
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InNcwYorii  thetapoi»n>Ieputiimin<aJMfMiral|»itiw», 
the  othen  ipuial  partnen.  Such  partnenUps  nrast,  by  the 
Uw  <rf  most  states,  be  registered.  In  Loulnuut  unlveisd 
partsershlpe  (Ihe  ttcitlatts  wtiKtsorum  bononm  of  Roman  law) 
most  bt  created  in  writing  and  regbteicd  (Civil  Code,  ait.  iSoo). 
In  somesUtes  the  English  law  as  it  Mood  bcfoie  C«t  t.  Bickmmt 
is  fidlowcd,  and  panidpalkm  tn  piofiu  is  still  regarded  as  the 
test  of  partnership,  Ua**^  ^V^'  (S8  New  York  Rep.  172). 
In  some  states  nominal  partners  are  not  allowed.  Thus  in  New 
York,  where  the  words  "  and  Company  "  or "  and  Co."  are  used, 
th^  must  tq>re9ent  an  actual  partner  or  parlnera.  A  breach  of 
thb  rule  subjects  offendcn  to  penalties.  In  most  states  claims 
against  the  firm  after  the  death  of  a  partner  roust,  In  the  first 
instance,  be  made  to  the  survivors.  The  crcdllois  cannot,  as  in 
Englsnd,  proceed  directty  against  the  reprcsenUlivcs  o[  the 
dcCKUed.  An  ordinary  partnership  between  miners  for  woiting 
a  mine  Is  not  Assolved  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  partners, 
nor  by  the  transfer  by  one  of  his  interest  in  the  enncem.  Contract 
■3  not  deemed  the  basis  of  the  relation  between  the  partners, 
but  rather  a  common  property  and  co-operation  in  its  cxpMta- 
llon  (Parsons,  Prinafits  ef  Partiunkip,  {  rs).  A  corporation 
cannot  become  a  partner  hi  any  mercantile  adventure,  unkss 
specially  authorized  by  charter  or  general  statute.  If  it  could, 
the  management  of  its  aSairs  would  no  longer  be  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  its  directors,  to  whom  the  law  has  entrusted  Et. 
Henn,  corporations  cannot  associate  for  the  farmation  of  a 
"  trust "  to  be  managed  by  the  associated  partners. 

See  3  Kent's  Cimm.,  lert.  xliil.:  Story,  On  PortrunMp;  Bates, 
Law  of  Partiunkip  (tSSS);  BuMcV,  Law  of  Farfiurthip  (1899). 

PARTOM.  JAIIES  {iSit-iSgt),  American  biographer,  was 
bom  in  Ointerbury,  En^and,  on  the  gth  of  Febniary  181s. 
He  wis  ufcen  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  five  yean  old, 
studied  in  New  Yoit  City  and  White  Plains,  New  York,  and 
was  a  schoolmaster  in  Ffailadelphta  and  then  in  New  York. 
He  removed  (187s)  to  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
died  on  the  17th  of  October  i8gi.  Farton  was  the  most  popular 
Uognpher  of  his  day  tn  Ameriot.  IDs  most  important  books 
art  Life  of  Horace  Crtdey  (1855),  Life  and  Timet  of  Aaron  Burr 
(r8s7),  Life  ^  Andrm  /action  (iSj^-rSto),  Life  and  Times  of 
Benjamin  FranHin  (1864),  Life  Tkmnet  /person  (1874), 
■Qd  Ufe  ef  Veilaire  (18S1).  Among  his  other  pub&cations 
ue  Central  Bnder  in  tfeti  OrUans  (r863>.  Famous  Americans 
of  Recent  Times  (1867),  The  People's  Book  of  Biopaphy  (1868); 
Nol^  Women  of  Europe  and  America  (1883),  and  Captains  of 
Industry  (two  series,  1884  and  1891),  for  young  people.  His 
first  wife,  5at«  (i8ii-i873),«ster  of  N-  P.  WtDis,  and  widow  of 
Oiarla  H.  Eldredge  (d.  1846),  attained  considerable  popularity 
as  a  writer  under  the  pen-name  "  Fanny  Fern."  (See  James 
Parton's  Fanny  Fern  :  a  Memoriai  Volume,  1873).  They 
were  married  in  1856.  Her  works  include  the  novds,  Ruth 
UaU  (1S54),  mnirdsent  at  her  own  life,  and  Rast  Gark  (1857)1 
ind  several  volumes  of  sketches  and  stories.  In  rSyO  Parten 
married  Ethd  Eldiedge,  his  first  wife's  daughter  by  her  first 
bustund. 

PABTOHWEAS  DB  BLOn,  hero  of  romance.  Tht  French 
romance  of  Partonapeus  de  Wais  dates  fnm  the  tjth  century, 
and  has  been  assigned,  on  the  strength  of  an  amtnguMs  passage 
in  the  prologue  to  his  Vie  seint  Edmund  le  rei  to  Denis  Pinimus. 
The  tale  is,  in  its  essence  a  variation  of  the  legend  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche.  Partcnopcus  is  represented  as  having  b'ved  tn 
the  (hys  of  Clovfs,  Ung  of  France.  He  waa  sozed  while  hunting 
to  the  Ardennes,  and  cariied  off  to  a  mysteifons  castle,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  invisible.  Melior,  empress  of  Con- 
stantinople, came  to  him  at  night,  stipnlating  that  he  must 
not' attempt  to  see  her  for  two  years  and  a  half.  After  successful 
fighting  against  the  "Saracens,"  led  by  Somegiir,  king  of 
Denmark,  he  returned  to  the  castle,  armed  with  an  enchanted 
lantern  which  brake  the  q>ell.  The  consequent  misfortunes 
have  a  happy  termination.  The  tale  bad  a  continuation  giving 
the  adventures  of  Fursin  or  Ansclct,  the  nephew  of  Somcgur. 
Tbe  MHW  of  Paitonopeut  or  Partomqtex  u  generally  assumed 
to  be  a  corruption     Partheaopaeus,  one  «l  the  seven  against 


Tbcbes.  It  bM  been  flt«gcMed  that  tfw  «oid  nWht  be  Mnrf 
from  Piartcnay,  a  supposition  ooloiucd  by  thepolsuof  ilwaiilti 
between  this  story  and  the  Icgsnd  of  liaiisbie^aejBtXD*Auai) 
attached  to  the  bouse  of  Luslgnu,  as  the  loniB  of  tkese  vm 
places  were  connected. 

BiBLIOCaArHV.— The  French  romance  waicdiied  by  G.  A.  Crape- 
let.  with  an  introdunion  bv  A.  C.  M.  Robert,  at  Partoooaens  dc 
Blois  (J  vols..  1834);  an  English /"artonafied/ SAiii,  by  W.  E.  Bsfekf 
fo'  (lie  Koxbiiritlu;  Club  (London.  1661}.  and  another  fragmat 
[or  [hf  same  learned  society  in  1873;  the  Gi-imon  Partoupptn  und 
lidioT  of  Konrad  von  Wtlnbure  by  K.  Bartsch  (\'irr-  1  t§7i>: 
the  Icelandic  FarlatSpa  sara  by  O.  Ktnckhofl  in  Upiala  '  viiMi 
Arsskrifl  lar  tSB?.  See  also  H.  L,  Ward,  ColalafM  el  ,  wmttt, 
(i.  6.S>),  >'vi:.) :  E.  Ktilbing,  Dirvtruhiedtten  Gataituaitn  d.-j  :  Mito— ■ 
Ptii-  Sny,  in  Gtrman.  Stud.  (vul.  ii..  Vii^nna.  187^),  '\n  nhirt  the 
ICi  Liridic  vcfMon  is  comiarcd  with  the  Danish  pm  ni  /Vn^ri.-hraod 
the  Sainish  proae  Hiiloria  dtl  cemte  PartinMes;  £.  PfeAr,  **  tnar 
die  HS5  dta'fatb deiBWs"  in  Steagel's  4iU».4i  Altm^ 
(No.  as.  Mmhum.-am.  ,  .77 

PABTOfDOB,  iOta  BEUIARD  (i86r-  ),  BritMi  utiat, 
was  bom  in  London,  son  of  Professor  Richard  Partridge,  F.ILS.. 
president  of  the  Royid  CoUeie  of  Sti^cons,  and  nephew  of  jotan 
Partridge  (t}9»-t87)),  portnlt^nter  entnHMdUnjr  to  QnetB 
Victoria.  He  was  educated  at  Stonyhvst  CoOegs,  aad  iltB 
matriculating  at  London  Unfvcnity  entered  the  ciSce  of  Dana 
&  Hansom,  architects.  He  then  joined  for  a  couple  of  yean 
a  firm  of  stained-glass  desigtters  (Lavera,  Bomud  i  Westlaket, 
Icnming  drapery  and  omameat;  and  then  stodied  aad  —ecied 
diarch  ornament  under  PMI^  WcMlafct^  tSto-1884.  He 
began  illustmtion  for  the  press  and  practised  wstcr-cgleaf 
painting,  but  his  diiel  i»cccm  was  derived  from  book  Qlnstntioa. 
in  1891  be  joined  the  stall  of  PmcA.  He  was  decicd  a  Mnaba 
of  tbe  Royal  Inttftnte  of  Painten  fa  Uteter^oleam  aad  d 
tbe  PHtd  Sodety.  For  wtma  years  be  was  w«0  kMnm  as  aa 
actor  under  the  name  of  "  Bernard  Gould." 

PABrnUDOB.  WILUAM  OBOVAT  (i86t-  ),  Amnicaa 
•colptor,  was  bora  at  Paris,  ftano^  on  the  nth  of  Aprfl  «S6t. 
He  recdved  hi*  training  as  a  sculptor  fa  Fkmace  (uadR  CaBt, 
fa  Rome  (under  WeloDsId),  and  fa  Paris.  He  becane  •  hctm 
and  writer,  chiefly  on  art  subjects,  and  fnn  1894  to  ttqij 
was  professor  of  fine  arts  fa  CchunbUn  Udveidty  (now  ih* 
GeoifB  Washington  Univcisity),  Washington,  D.C  AMag 
his  pabllcatfans  are:  Art  fir  Amtrku  (iSm)>  Tk»  Samg  tf 
a  Sculpor  (1894),  Tka  TtduOqm  ofSetdt^  (1895).  n»  Au^ 
of  Oay  ( 1900),  a  novel,  and  Natkau  HaU,  Ikt  Idtal  PwlHal  (i9e>). 
His  sculptural  works  consist  largely  of  pomsltore. 

PABTBIIMB  (Du.  Patrifi,  Fr.  perdrim,  fmm  Lot.  fmdm. 
aM>aTOtIyonoii>at^>ecicfcwnthacdloiaieblrd),afaiwa  bad, 
snioseEi^Hhrianiepropeiiydeiietci  the  only  i|>ecfaaliiJtgemeas 
to  BAtais,  often  nowadays  called  tbe  grey  partridge,  tbe  ftrdit 
cinerea  of  ornithologists.  The  ezcelienoe  ef  Its  flesh  at  taUi 
baa  been  esteemed  from  the  time  of  Martial.  Fer  tbe  t^pax 
(rf  partridge-shooting  see  'Snoaitmi. 

The  grey  partridge  has  doubtless  largely  fnaeased  la  wii'iibni 
in  Great  Britain  since  the  bqifnning  of  the  19th  century,  whim 
so  much  down,  heath,  and  niooiland  was  first  brought  nnda 
the  plough,  for  its  partiality  to  an  anUe  country  is  very  evident. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  birds  which  live  on  graaa  fas* 
or  heather  only  are  apt  to  be  smaller  and  darker  in  colon  than 
the  average;  but  fa  tnith  the  species  when  adult  s  subject  u 
a  much  greater  varbtion  in  pinmage  than  is  commonly  amj^MJsed. 
and  the  well-known  chestnut  bowe-sboc  mark,  gcBcnBy  con- 
sidered distinctivG  of  the  codt,  b  veiy  often  abMnt.  la  Asia 
the  grey  partridge  seems  to  be  unknown,  but  fa  tbe  tempcms 
paru  of  Eastern  Siberia  its  place  is  taken  by  a  very  newly 
allied  form, ftartoM,  and  hi  Tlbrt  thrrr  ti  n  bird.  T  Miiamiim. 
which  can  hanlly  with  justice  be  gcncricaUy  oqiaiatcd  froam  it. 

The  Gotnmon  red-legged  partridge  of  Europe,  generally  caBed 
the  French  partridge,  CaaaUs  tufa,  aeetns  to  be 
considered  the  type  of  a  separate  groop.  Thn  bird  was  i^a*- 
duccd  Into  England  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  tSth  eentttry,  aad 
has  established  itself  in  various  pans  of  the  country,  notwhV 
standing  a  widely^picad,  and  in  some  respects  ntMaoublb 
prejadioe  agafaH  k.    It  hu  certainfy  tbe  laMX  «f  li  —  n 
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pculy  «i  much  to  lu  Icgi  u  to  its         sad  dms  iQcancd  tbe 
obloquy  of  akl-Iuhioa«d  qwrumeo,  whose  4ogs  ft  ventiously 
kept  At  ft  nmuog  point;  but,  .whes  it  ms  also  accaaed  <rf 
drivins  awaf  tha  grey  partridge,  the  chuia  oaly  ihovad  the 
t£Dioranc«  of  thoM  vba  brought  It,  lor  ai  a  nMlcr  of  taet  the 
French  paitridge  rather  prefm  ground  wtaA  the  eominon 
vpedea  avoids— such  aa  the  heaviest  cby-wU*  or  the  moot 
infertile  heaths.  The  French  partridge  has  several  congenen, 
•U  with  led  logk  and  pbmaga  of  timibir  cbamctcr.  In  Africa, 
north  of  the  Atlas  then  is  the  Barbaiy  partridge,  C.  pdnta;  in 
aou^hern  Europe  another,  C.  soMtilv,  vhkh  extends  eastward 
till  it  is  replaced  by  C.  chtdtar,  which  reaches  India,  where  it 
is  a  weU-kflown  biid.    Two*  very  interesting  descrt-fonns, 
auppoBCd  to  be  allied  to  CMubb,  ai«  the  AmmftrUx  keyi  of 
North  Africa  and  Palestine  and  the  vl.  bonkami  of  Penia;  but 
the  absence  of  the  metataisal  luiobi  or  indinent  spur,  suggests 
(in  our  ignorance  of  their  other  osteological  characters)  an 
allianfx  rather  to  the  gcnw  FtrHm.  On  the  other  hand  the 
groups  vS  birds  known  aa  Fnumdins  and  Snow-IWiidges  are 
generally  fumiabed  with  strong  fatu  blunt  ^Min,  and  therefore 
probi^ly  bdoDg  to  the  Caccalune  graup.    Of  the  fDrmer, 
containiag  many  ^>ccies,  there  is  only  room  here  to  meotioo 
the  francotia,  whtdi  used  %a  be  found  in  many  parts  ofthe 
south  of  Europe,  Frantaluuu  nttvit,  wliich  abo  axtods  to 
India*  where  it  ia  known  aa  the  Usdc  partridge,    Thb  seenia 
to  have  been  the  Ailagat  or  Altagen  of  clasucal  authorSii  a  bird 
so  celebrated  for  its  exquisite  flavour,  the  strange  disappearance 
of  which  from  all  or  nearly  all  its  European  hMuustiU  remains 
ibeaplicable.  It  is  posaiUa  that  tUs  Urd  has  been  gradvally 
m^hing  for  aevenl  centuries,  and  if  so  to  this  cause  may 
be  attributed  the  great  uncertainty  attending  the  determination 
of  tbe  AUagen — it  being  a  common  practice  among  men  in  all 
countries  to  apply  the  name  of  a  species  that  fa  growing  rare 
to  seme  other  that  b  stUl  abundant.  Of  the  snow-parfridges, 
TOraogqlltu,  it  b  only  to  be  said  here  that  they  are  the  giants 
of  their  kin,  and  that  nearly  every  eon^dcrablc  range  of 
monntains  in  Asia  seems  to  possess  its  Spocific  form. 

By  Engli^  colonists  the  name  Partridge  has  been  very  loosely 
a^Acd,  and  especblly  to  in  North  America.  Where  a  qualifying 
wwd  b  prefixed  no  ronfusloii  is  caused,  but  wiibout  it  tberc 
h  sometimes  a  difficulty  at  first  to  know  whether  the  RuSed 
Grouse  {Bonasa  umbdlus)  or  the  Virginia  Quail  (Orlyx  virgini- 
ttittu)  b  intended.  In  South  America  the  name  is  given  to 
various  Unamous  (f-v^.  ,  (A.  N.) 

MRTT  WALL,  a  building  term  which.  In  England,  apart 
from  special  statutory  definitions,  may  be  used  in  (our  different 
legat  senses  {Watson  v.  Cray,  i8So,  14  Ch.  D.  igi).  It  may 
mean  (1}  a  wall  of  which  the  adjoining  owners  arc  tenants  in 
common;  (1)  a  wall  divided  longitudinally  into  two  strips,  one 
bdon{^ng  to  each  of  the  neighbouring  owners;  (3)  a  wall  which 
belongs  entirely  to  one  of  the  adjoining  owners,  but  is  subject 
to  an  easement  or  right  in  the  other  to  have  it  maintained  as 
a  dividing  wall  between  the  two  tcnementsi  (4)  a  wall  divided 
bngituitinally  into  two  moieties,  each  moiety  being  subject  to 
a  cross  easement,  in  favour  of  the  owner  of  the  other  moiety. 
Out»de  London  tbe  rights  and  liabilities  of  adjoining  owners 
of  party  walb  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  common  law.  In 
London  they  are  governed  by  the  London  Building  Act  1894. 
1^  tenant  in  common  of  a  party  wall  is  entitled  to  have  a  partition 
vcrtleslly  and  longitudinally,  so  as  to  hold  sq>aratcly  iilayfair 
Preperly  Co.  v.  Johnston,  1894,  i  Ch.  508!;  each  owner  can 
then  use  only  his  own  part  of  the  wall.  By  the  London  Building 
Act  1804.  S  s  (16)  the  expression  "  party  wall "  means— (a)  a 
wait  forming  part  of  a  building  and  used  or  constructed  to  be 
used  for  sepaiation  of  ad}(riiAig  buildings  belonging  to  different 
owners,  or  occupied  or  coDstructcd  or  adapted  to  be  occupied 
by  different  persons;  or  (b)  a  wall  forming  part  of  a  buitcUng, 
and  standing  to  a  greater  extent  than  tbe  projection  of  the  foot- 
ingi  on  buds  of  diffcnnt  owners.  Section  87  regidates  the  rights 

'  '  Manr  natmalbts  have  held  a  different  opinhm.  some  making 
h  a  wtailcack.  a  gbdwM,  or  even  the  hacel-hen  or  ironse;  see  the 
dbnmion  by  Letd  Lilfotd  in  IbU  (iBM),  pp.  35*-^ 


of  ownen  ti  adjmning  lands  to  erect  party  watb  eo  the  Bik  oI 
junction.  Sections88-oodeterroinetherighuo(buildingo«nerf 
to  deal  with  party  walb  by  underpinning,  repairing  or  rebuilding. 
Tbe  aerabo  contains  provisions  for  settling  diqnites  (H  91-91), 
and  foe  bearing  and  recovering  expenses  (S|  95-10]).  Put  VI. 
e<  tbe  act  regidaUs  tlie  stniaure  and  thkhnas,  height,  ftc, 
of  party  walls. 
See  A.  R.  Rudall,  Parly  WoUt  (rQo;). 

PARUTA,  PAOLO  (1540-159S),  Venetian  historian."  After 
studying  at  Padua  he  served  the  Venetian  republic  in  various 
political  capadiies,  including  that  of  secretary  to  one  of  the 
Venetian  delegates  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  1579  he  published 
a  woric  entitled  Dttta  Perjaione  4«IU  vita  ^ilico,  and  iha 
same  year  he  was  af^xiinted  oflkial  historian  to  the  republic, 
in  succession  to  Lui^  Contarini.  He  took  up  the  narrative 
from  where  Cardinal  Bembo  bad  left  it,  in  1513,  and  brought 
it  down  to  1551.  He  was  made  fromedHore  to  the  Chamber 
of  Loons  in  1580,  tQvio  dd  pan  cotm^io  in  1590,  and  govemoc 
of  Brescia  in  the  following  year.  In  1596  he  was  v>p<Mnted 
promedUwt  of  St  Uatk,  and  in  1597  supcrmtendent  of  fbrtifir 
cations.  Be  diod  a  year  later.  Hb  history,  wUch  was  at 
first  written  in  Latin  and  subsequently  in  Italian,  was  not 
published  until  after  hb  death — in  1590.  Among  hb  other  works 
may  be  mentioned  a  hblory  of  the  War  of  Cyprus  {tsjs^i), 
and  a  number  of  political  orations. 

See  Aposfaiki  Zeno's  edition  of  Parma's  history  (In  the  wrin 
Dttfi  luorin  delU  tost  veaaiane,  Vcfiice,  and  C  Hoosani's 

editk>n  of  Paruta's  political  works  (Fkirenoe,  1853). 

PARVB,  PanviSE,  or  PaKVTSEr  an  opcn  space  sdrramided 

by  an  enetinte  or  stone  pan^tet  in  front  of  buildings,  particularly 
cathediab  or  targe  churches;  probably  first  used  to  keep  the 
pec^  from  prcssinc  on  and  confuting  the  marahalltng  of 
paoceadoas.  The  word  "pu«fs'*isFKnch.aiul  ba  corrnpiiMl 
of  Lat.  pandinu,  an  endosed  garden  ot  paradise  (f.*>),  which 
it  sometimes  also  used  instead  of "  partes."  The  Lat.  paraiitmt 
is  defined  by  Du  Caage  {Clossariutu,  t.t.)  as  atrhim  porticibta 
etrcmdelim  oMte  aides  satras.  At  St  Paul's  In  London  the 
"  parvb  "  was  a  idace  where  lawyais  not  for  coasulutlm.  • 

PASnATlS,  daughter  of .  ArtuNracs  I.,  married  14  her 
brother  Ochus  (Ctesias,  Ptrs,  44),  who  hi  414  Bx:.  beoame  kbg 
ol  Persia  under  ithe  name  of  Darius  II.  iq-v.).  She  had  great 
mfiucnce  over  her  hud>and,  whom  she  hc^ed  by  perfidy  in  the 
supprairioo  of  hb  brothers  SerydbnBs,  who  was  klag  before  hha, 
and  Arates,  who  rAeUed  agahiBt  Um  (Ctes.  Pm.  4S-S1).  Her 
favourite  son  was  Cyrus  the  Younger,  whom  she  asristed  fts 
far  as  possible  in  hu  attempt  to  gain  the  throne.  But  when 
he  waa  slain  at  Cunaxa  {40r)  she  nevertheless  gained  afaaolute 
domintta  over  the  victorious  Artaiencs  n.  She  was  the  evil 
genius  of  hb  reSfrl.  By  a  aeries  of  btrignes  she  was  able  to 
inflict  the  most  atrocious  punbhmcnt  on  aO  those  who  had 
taken  part  ht  the  death  <rf  Cyms.  (Ed.  M.) 

PASAmHA,  a  diy  in  the  San  Gabrid  vaSey  of  Los  Angeba 
county,  in  southern  Cvlifomia,  U.S.A.,  about  9  m.  N.E.  of 
Lea  Angdes  and  about  ao  m.  from  the  Fidfic  Ocean.  Pop. 
(18S0)  391;  (1S90)  4$8a;  (1900)  9117,  of  whom  1978  woe 
forelgn-bom;  (1910  census)  30,191.  Area  about  ri  sq.  m. 
It  b  served  1^  the  Southern  Adfic,  the  Sonu  Fi,  and  the  San 
Pedro,  Los  .^^eles  &  Sah  Lake  railway  systems,  and  by  Inter- 
uriMW  electric  lines.  The  dty  lies  at  an  altitode  of  750-1000  ft, 
about  5  m.  from  the  base  cl  tbe  Sicm  Hadre  range.  Sone 
lalf-dozen  mount  ain  peaks  in  the  immediate  enwroia  rise  to 
hcighu  of  saoo  to  more  than  6000  ft.,  notably  Ht  WMaoa 
(6666  ft),  whose  bsse  b  about  $  m.  northeast  of  Pasadena, 
Echo  mooatafai  (4016  fL),  and  Ml  Lowe  (6100  ft).  Proa 
RnUo  canyon,  near  Pasadena,  to  the  sumalt  of  Echo 
mountam,  runa  a  steep  c^>le  milw^,  looo  yds.  hxifr  On  Edo 
mouataht  b  the  Lowe  Observatory  (3500  ft;),  irith  a  ifr^ 
equatorial  tdoKiope,  and  00  Mt  Wilson  u  the  Solar  Obseteatofy 
(5886  ft.)  of  the  Canegie  Institution  of  WasUngton,  equipped 
with  a  60^  leflectiag  teksoope  and  other  inatnunenu  for  stellar 
photogrqiby.  •  hoibontal  tdcscope  te  ndar  photers^. 
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m  te4-  town  tdcMope  (completed  in  (907).  nd  a  Mcoad  tower 
lclc*a>p«  of  150  ft.  focal  leo|Ut  (under  coutniction  in  iqio). 
Al  ibb  obKrvaUry  important  roeardws  in  toUr  and  itcQar 
ipectresccpy  kave  been  carried  00  under  tbe  dircctioa  of  Geofge 
EUcry  Hale  (b.  iDM],  Uk  tevcatoc  of  (be  ^wctndieliognvih. 
Tbe  physical  laboratory,  cotsputcrs'  offices  and  inttnuieot 
conttruction  tbopa  of  tbe  SoLar  Observatory  ate  in  Pasadena. 
About  5  m.  south-east  of  Pasadena,  in  the  township  of  San 
Gabriel  (pop.  tgat  in  1900),  h  tbe  Mission  {monasteiy)  de  San 
Gabriel  Arwigd,  feimded  in  1771.  Pasadena  (s  one  of  (he  most 
beautiful  placet  in  toutbem  California.  Fruits  and  Bowers 
and  sub>tropical  trees  and  small  plants  grow  and  bloom  the 
year  round  in  its  gardens.  On  the  first  of  January  of  every 
year  a  flower  cami'val,  known  as  tbe  "  Tournament  of  Rosea," 
is  btld.  Among  tbe  principal  public  buildings  ore  a  handsome 
RonuiMsqiK  pubHe  Kfaniiy,  which  in  1909  contained  about 
*S,SO»  vidumcs,  an  opera  bouK  of  considerable  architectural 
merit,  high  Khool,  and  several  fine  cbuicbet.  The  surrounding 
countty  was  given  ever  to  sheep  ranges  until  1874.  when  a 
fruit-growing  colony,  organized  in  1873,  was  eslabli^cd,  from 
which  the  city  was  developed.  Tbe  sale  of  town  lots  began 
In  1881.  Pasadena  was  first  chartered  as  1  dty  In  1886;  * 
dause  in  tbe  present  special  frce-bcriders*  charter,  adt^cd  In 
1901,  saloons  arc  prohibited  in  the  dty. 

PAIAROADAS,  a  city  of  ancient  Pertia,  vtuated  in  the 
modem  plain  of  Huighab,  some  30  m.  N.E.  o(  the  later  Parse- 
polii.  lie  Mne  originally  bdongnd  to  one  of  Ibe  tribes  of  the 
rer^ans,  wfcldi  induded  tbe  dan  of  the  Acbtemcnidae,  from 
which  sprang  the  royal  family  of  Cyrus  and  Darius  (Herod,  i. 
Its;  a  Pasargadian  Badres  b  mentioned,  Herod,  iv.  t67). 
Acoifdbig  to  the  accouBt  of  Ctesias  (preserved  by  Ansximmes 
of  Ijnpsncm  in  SUpk.  By§.  ts.  nutrapT^wi  Stmbo  xv.  730, 
cf.  7*9:  Nio^  Damasc.  &.66,68  sqq.;  Polyaen.vii. 6,1.9.45,  ■). 
tbe  tost  battle  of  Cyius  against  Astyagcs,  in  which  tbe  Persiani 
were  indtcd  to  a  desperate  strug^  by  their  women,  was  fought 
here.  After  tbe  victory  Cyrus  built  a  town,  with  hn  palace 
ud  Umb,  which  was  named  Paiaigadie  after  the  tribe  (cf. 
Curt.  V.6,  io;z.  Every  Pernan king' was, at hisocccssion, 

invested  here,  in  tbe  sanctuary  of  a  warlike  goddm  (Anaitis  ?), 
with  the  garb  of  Cyrus,  and  recdved  a  meal  of  figs  and  terebinths 
with  a  c«p  of  sour  milk  (Phrt.  ^rlax.  3>;  and  whenever  he  entered 
Us  ulive  comliy  be  |tva  a'goM  pkoe  to  eveqr  woman  of 
Pisargadae  la  lemembiaaco  of  the  hcrole  Intervetnoa  of  their 
ancestors  kt  tbe  battle  (Nic  Damasc  let.  dC;  Plut.  Ale*.  69). 
Aeeotding  to  a  fragment  of  the  same  tradition,  preserved  by 
Strabo  (nr.  719),  Pasargadao  lay  "  In  tbe  boUow  Pcrsis  {Cotk 
nntt)  on  ibc  bank  of  tbe  river  Cyrus,  after  whldi  tbe  king 
dwnged  Us  name,  which  wu  fonnerly  Atradatcs"  (is  Nic. 
Damasc  this  is  the  name  of  bk  father).  The  rivet  Cyrus  is 
the  Kur  of  the  Persians,  now  generally  named  Bandamir;  the 
histoiiaas  of  Alcsander  c^  it  Araxes,  and  give  to  iU  tributary, 
the  nodera  Pulwar,  which  passes  by  the  rtins  of  Uuii^iab 
ud  PenqwUs,  die  name  Hcdoa  (Stnbo  xv.  719;  Curt.  v.  4<  ?)■ 
The  eapiul  of  Cyrus  was  soon  supplanted  by  Petsepolis,  founded 
by  Darius:  but  hi  Pasargadae  remained  a  great  tressury,  wUch 
was  sttrtendend  to  Aloander  in  336  after  bis  conquest  ^ 
Pcrds  (Airiea  liL  tS,  to;  Cvtt.  v.  6,  le).  After  his  return  bwn 
India  bt  vidted  Fuatgedae  on  the  march  fnm  Carmania 
to  PeiscpoUs,  found  the  tocnb  of  Cyrus  plundered,  punitbed 
tbe  maMactots,  and  ordered  Artstobulus  to  restore  it  (Anisn 
vL  t9;  Stnbo  xv.  730).  '■  Aristobulus'  description  agrees 
•nctlir  wilk  tbe  idna  of  Hvn^ali  on  the  Bandamir,  abont 
go  Ik  u|Mraids  fnm  Posepolis;  and  all  the  other  icfetencea 
hi  tho  Ustoriaas  «f  Cyrus  and  Alexander  indicate  tbe  same 
placa.  Nevertbekss,  some  modem  authors*  have  doubted  the 
idnti^  of  tbe  cttins  of  Uorgbab  with  Pasargadae,  at  Ptolemy 
(«L  4t  ft*  phcci  PasMgida  or  Paiamcba  tiitttb^aatmidi  of 
Pca^ilfs,  ond  mentions  «  tribe  Pnanadae  in  Carmania  on 
the  tea  (vi.  8,  is);  and  Pliny,  f/aL  kui.  vi.  99,  names  a  Persian 

'  >  B.C.  W«b*ach  in  ZtttMkr.  4.  d.  mmfiml.  Ch..  ^.  pp.  6S3  tqq.; 
for  (he  liliiMiiiiiiiia  d.  Sloto.  Pifuptlis.  it.  afi*  >qq.:  Ceiano, 


river  Shtopmis  "on  mkkk  one  nw|ptcB  hi  aeveB  ds^s  to 
Pasargadae. "*  But  it  b  evident  that  these  accowHs  are 
erroneous.  Tbe  conjecture  of  Oppcn,  that  FBsargadse  b 
identfeal  wiib  PishiyauvSda,  where  (on  a  ntoutain  ArakaAi) 
the  nnirper  CetnnHs  (Smerdb)  ptodaimed  Unsdf  kint,  enl 
whetc  hb  noocsMT,  tbe  seooDd  false  Smenfis  Vahyaadba, 
gathered  an  uiny  OHcrif*.  of  Behfatui,  L  ii;  IB.  41),  b  boidhr 
pnibable. 

Tbe  princ^  nine  of  the  town  of  Pasargadae  at  Wor^ab 
are  a  peat  tcmce  fflw  that  of  Persepotb,  and  tbe  rmnainilcn 
of  three  buUdinn  on  wbldi  ibe  buading  inacrtption  of  Cynn, 
"  I  Cyrut  the  khig  tbe  Acbaemenid  "  (sc.  "  have  bafli  tfab 
occurs  five  times  hi  Persian,  Sudan  and  Babj4o«lan.  thty 
were  buih  of  bricka,  with  a  faondatioo  of  stones  and  »aoc 
door-cases,  like  the  palaces  at  PersqioKs;  and  00  these  fragnent* 
of  a  pracashm  of  tiibule-beaRn  and  ibe  figure  of  a  winged 
demon  (wnmgly  considered  u  a  portrait  ef  Cyn^  arc  pteaerved. 
Outside  tbe  town  are  two  tondit  in  (be  form  of  towns  and  tbe 
tomb  of  Cynu  himself,  a  stone  bouse  on  a  aulMtmctkM 
irtiich  rises  in  seven  great  Steps,  surrounded  a  court  with 
columns;  at  its  side  the  remains  of  a  guardhouse.  In  wbidi  tb* 
offidatiiv  Magbns  lived,  are  AteemiUe.  Tbe  luint  of  the 
tomb  afaaohltdy  correspond  to  the  descifptkm  of  Arblobvlua. 

See  9r  W.  Cora-OmeW.  Trafeb  te  Penia  (iBm):  Morier.  Ko' 
Poner.  Rkh  and  othen ;  Tisdef ,  Deurifliem  it  CA  rmtnu  «  M  P«*r; 
Flandin  and  CoMc,  Voyap  e»  Pent.  voL  ii.:  StoUe,  PttUpttUi 
Dieutafoy,  L'Art  Mligw  dtJa  Pent;  and  E.  Hetddd, "  rsisiunilsi  _ 
in  Beitraif  tar  Mtm  CeickkkU,  voL  vSL  (1908}.  aao  has  In  maov 
poinu  concctcd  arid  enhufcd  the  eaifierdemiptions  and  Iw  proved 
that  the  tKiilding*  as  well  a*  the  sctdpnirei  arc  earlier  than  tboee  of 
PenepolU,  and  are,  tbeidore,  built  by  Cynn  the  Great.  New 
pboiMfaiju  of  the  moouments  arc  publuhetf  by  Fr.  Sane,  IrmmiMtm 
edtrditfi  (unter  Miiwirkang  von  E.  Hctifeld,  Berlin,  l^^-  ^  ^ 

PASCaC  BLAKE  (1613-1661),  French  rdJgious  philoaophct 
and  mathematician,  was  bom  at  Clermont  Fetrud  on  tb* 
I9lh  of  June  1623.  Bis  father  was  Etimne  Pncal,  prcddcng 
of  the  Court  of  Aids  at  Clermont;  hb  mother's  name  wan 
Antoinette  Bfgon.  The  Pascal  family,  were  AuvergnaXt  \if 
extraction  as  well  as  rcddence,  had  for  many  gcnciatioBt  bcM 
posts  in  tbe  civil  service,  and  were  ennobled  Louk  XI. 
in  1478,  but  did  not  assume  tbe  it.  Tbe  earliest  anecdott 
of  Pascal  u  one  of  hb  being  bewitched  and  freed  from  tbe  ipd 
by  the  wiich  with  strange  ccrentonies.  Hb  mother  died  wten 
he  was  about  four  years  old,  and  left  hira  with  two  sistrri 
Gilberte,  who  afterwards  married  M.  Petin,  and  JacqudiM. 
Both  sisters  arc  of  importance  in  their  brother's  history,  nad 
both  are  said  to  have  been  beautiful  and  accomplished.  Wbcn 
Pascal  was  about  seven  years  old  hb  father  gave  up  hb  official 
post  at  Germont,  and  betook  himsdf  to  Paris.  It  doca  doc 
appear  that  Blaise,  who  went  to  no  school,  but  was  tatight  by 
his  fithcr,  was  at  all  forced,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Hevertbfr 
less  he  has  a  distinguished  place  in  the  story  of  precocioaa 
children,  and  in  the  much  more  limited  chapter  of  diildren 
whose  precodty  bat  been  followed  by  great  performsoicc  at 
maturity,  though  he  never  became  what  b  called  a  learned  ma^ 
perhaps  did  not  know  Greek,  and  was  pretty  certainly  Indebted 
for  most  of  hb  miscellaneous  reading  to  Montaigne 

Tbe  Pascal  family,  some  years  after  settling  In  Paris,  had  to 
go  through  a  period  of  adversity.  £tienne  Pascal,  who  bnd 
bought  some  of  the  h&td-dc-ville  remtts,  protested  ■fifit 
Richelieu's  reductton  of  tbe  interest,  and  to  escape  the  w««»a^ 
had  to  go  into  hiding.  He  was,  according  to  the  itory  (told 
by  Jacqueline  hersdO,  mtored  to  favour  owing  to  the  coed 
acting  and  graceful  appearance  of  hb  daughter  Jacquefinc 
In  a.rqirescntation  of  Scudiry's  jfsmr  fyraSHtfa*  bcfoec 
RicheUeu.  Mme  d'AiguQlon't  intervention  in  tlie  mnitcr 
was  perhaps  as  powerful  as  Jacqueline's  acting,  and  Ricbdiea 
gav^  £Uenne  Pascal  (in  1641)  tbe  irpportant  and  Iscratfac 

*  In  vi.  116,  he  places  "  die  Castle  of  Fianifids.  wbcK 'is  tbe  tomb 
of  Cyrus,  and  which  ii  occupied  by  the  Magi "— ul  the  goatrf  d 

IMapuu  menikmed  by  AiiitcANilu*.  which  bad  M  praMct  iba  toaib— 
eastwards  of  Pers^olis,  and  by  *  curious  wwusion  lolaa  ik  to 
Ecbatana. 
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tlMOgft  wmewbat  tnublcaonie  intend*Dcy  of  Rouea.  The 
family  ucoidingly  removed  to  tbe  Norman  capita],  though 
GillNSte  Pascal  ibortly  <ft«;  qb  bsr  siarriag^  ntunted  to 
Cluamt.  At  KotMa  tbcy  twcame  acquainted  vrith  Comcilk, 
and  Bhbe  pumud  hb  atiidiei  with  sucb  vcbemaBoe  that  be 
aliMuly  tfaowed  mgta  of  an  injured  cooftitutioa.  Nothing, 
however,  ol  Importaaoe  happened  till  the  year  1646.  Thco 
Pucal  the  ddei  waa  GonfioBd  to  the  house  the  coaiequenoei 
of  an  acddent  on  the  ke,  and  vaa  vvited  hy  cenahi  aenllenaa 
of  the  neighbourhood  who  had  come  under  the  influence  of 
Saint-Cytan  and  the  Jaaaemiti.  It  doea  not  appear  tiiat  up 
to  thit  time  the  Pascal  fanuly  bad  been  oontenneis  of  religion, 
but  thty  now  eat^^  cnbiaced  tho  oeed,  or  at  least  the  attitude 
of  Janienbm,  and  Ascal  himsdf  sboived  his  seal  by  infonning 
against  the  supposed  niwrtbodoiy  of  a  CapurJiin,  the  Ptrv 
Saint^Ange. 

■  Hb  bodily  health  was  at  this  very  far  fmn  satisfactoiy, 
and  he  appears  to  havesuSerad,  not  nwcdy  from  acute  dyspepsia, 
but  fvoB  a  kind  of  pontjnlB.  He  was,  however,  indcfati^Uile 
in  his  mathansaUcal  wvAs  la  itf47  h«  published  his  tttlmBii 
espirieiKa  nr  U  Kde,  and  in  the  next  year  the  famous  eiperi- 
ment  with  the  barometer  on  the  Puy  de  Dome  was  carried 
out  (or  him  Iqr  bii  brothv-in-Iaw  Ferier,  and  repeated  on  a 
nsalkr  scale  by  hirasdf  ai  Paris,  lo  which  place  by  tha  «nd 
of  1647  he  and  his  sister  Jacqueline  had  nnoved,  to  be  fellowed 
shortly  by  thdr  father.  In  a  letter  of  Jacqudine'a,  dated  the 
9Tth  of  Sepumbcr,  an  account  of  a  visit  p^  by  Descartes  to 
Pascal  is  gimt.  whkh,  liltt  the  other  Information  OR  the  idations 
of  tha  two^  give  stnwigiiHplrion  al  mutual  jealoug.  Oescutesi, 
however,  gave  Pascal  the  very  sensible  advice  to  suy  in  bed 
as  long  as  he  could  (it  may  be  remembered  that  the  i^loeopher 
himsdf  never  got  up  till  eleven)  and  to  take  plenty  of  bccf-teo. 
As  eady  as  Blay  i4«8  Jacqudine  Pascal  was  strongly  drawn  to 
pMt  Rognl*  and  hn  biotlwr  faequently  iccvmpanied  her  to 
ks  draich.  She  desired  indeed  10  join  the  convent,  hot  her 
father,  who  returned  to  Paris  widi  the  dignity  of  counsellor 
of  sute,  dia^iproved  of  the  fdan,  and  took  both  brother  and 
aiiter  to  Clennont,  where  Pascal  remained  for  the  greater  part 
•f  two  yeaia.  E.  FlMier,  In  hii  acowat  of  the  <^m4i  fmn 
St  ClerawDt  muny  rean  after,  speaks  of  a  "  bdia  savanle  " 
in  whose  company  Pascal  had  frequently  been~e  trivial 
mention  on  irtilch,  as  on  many  other  trivial  poinu  of  scantily 
known  liv«a,  the  most  childish  structures  of  conuwnt  and 
conjsdnra  have  been  based.  It  Is  sofficieot  to  say  that  at  this 
lime,  dc^klto  the  Rooen  "  conversion,",  there  b  no  evidence 
lo  draw  that'  Pascal  was  in  any  w^r  a  reduie,  an  ascetic,  or 
in  dioH  anything  but  a  young  man  of  itreat  intellectual  promise 
and  performance,  not  indiSerent  to  society,  but  of  weak  health. 
Be,  bis  sister  and  thdr  father  returned  to  hirb  in  the.  late 
autumn  of  1650,  and  in  September  of  the  neit  year  Cdeane 
Pascal  died.  Almost  Immediatdy  afterwards  Jacqueline  fulfilled 
her  purpose  of  joining  Port  Royal — a  proceeHing  which  ted  to 
some  soreness,  finally  healed,  between  heradf  and  her  brother 
and  sister  as  to  the  di^woal  of  ber  pcoperty.  It  has  aomethnes 
been  supposed  that  Pascal,  front  illsr  tx  earlier  to  the  fisnous 
accident  of  1654,  lived  a  dissipated,  estravagsnt,  wortdly, 
luxurious  (thou^  admittedly  not  vinous)  life  with  his  friend 
the  due  de  Roansei  and  others.  Hb  Due»m  nr  tet  pattum 
it  f'eawBP,  a  atriUng  and  cbaradcrbtk  piece,  ndt  very  long 
does  dbcovend  and  l^nted,  has  aho  been  aaalgned  to  thu 
period,  and  bu  been  supposed  to  indicate  a  hopdcsa  passion 
for  Charlotte  de  Roaimcs,  the  duke's  lisur.  But  thb  is  sheer 
iomaodng.  The  estant  letter*  of  Psscal  to  the  lady  show  no 
trace  of  any  afectloa  (strDngcr  than  friendship)  between  them. 
It  is,  however,  cerlafai  th^  in  the  autumn  of  1654  Pascal^ 
second  "  conversion  "  took  place,  and  that  it  wu  butiog. 
He  betook  himself  at  first  lo  Port  Royal,  and  began  to  live  a 
leduse  and  austere  life  there.  Mme  Peiier  dmply  says  that 
lacqudhie  penuaded  him  to  abaodmi  the  world.  Jacqudine 
npresents  the  rMlcement  as  the  final  residt  of  a  h»g  eourse  of 
diaaatbfactioii  irith  mundane  life.  But  there  are  certain 
■aaadatic  omboBbbBteMs  of  the  act  which  are  too  famous  to 


be  passed  over,  though  thqr  an  \a  part  apooj^hal.  It  seema 
that  Pascal  in  driving  to  Neuilly  was  run  away  with  by  the  horses, 
and  would  have  beat  bunged  in  the  river  but  that  the  traow 
fortunately  brokot  Tb  thb,  which  seema  authentit^  b  usMlly 
added  the  tradition  (due  to  the  abb<  Boileau)  that  afterwards 
be  used  at  times  to  see  an  imsginaty  precipice  Igr  hb  bedside^ 
or  at  the  foot  of  the  chair  on  which  he  was  sitting. '  Further, 
from  the  >ird  ff  November  1654  datea  the  sbiguUr- document 
usually  kam  as  "Pascat'e  amulet,"  a  parchment  sl^  whkk 
he  wore  constantly  about  Um,  and  which  bears  the  date 
foUowed  by  some  b'nea  ol  Incoherent  and  strong  mystical 
devotion. 

It  muu  be  noted  that,  though  he  lived  auich  at  Port  Royal, 
and  parl^  at  least  observed  Its  ruh^  be  never  actnalb'  became 
one  of  its  famous  solitaries.  But  lor  vdiat  it,did  for  bbn  (and 
for  a.tlroe  his  health  as  well  as  hb  peace  01  mind  teems  to  have 
been  improved)  be  very  soon  paid  au  ample  and  remarkable 
rctum.  At  the  end  of  t6sj  Amauld,  the  chief  light  of  Port 
Ros«iL  was  oondemaed  hy  the  Sorbonae  fw  heretical  doctrin% 
and  it  was  thought  important  by  the  Jtnseobt  and  Port  Royal 
party  that  stqM  should  be  taken  to  disabuse  the  popular  mind. 
Amauld  would  iiave  uDdertokeo-tbe  task  tiimself,  Init  hb  wiser 
friends  knew  that  hb  slyb  was  aaytbing  but  popular,  and 
overtulcd  him.  It  b  said  that  he  persMally  anggeated  to 
Pucal  to  try  hb  hand,  and  that  the  Stst  of  the  famous  Aesia- 
daltt  (Prainciat  LtUert,  properly  tettrat  taiia  par  Lomtt  dt 
MoMtalle  i  M  proKtuitU  tcs  amU)  was  written  in  a  few  days, 
or,  less  probably.  In  a  day.  It  was  printed  without  the  real 
author's  name  on  the  asrd  of  January  i<S^  uut  bdag 
inmcnsdy  iMpnlar,  and  suoccasful,  waa  fcdknred  Igr  otbars  to 
the  number  of  eighteea. . 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  Prttindeiat,  on  the 
a4th  of  May  1636,  ocoured  the  mitade  of  the  Holy  Thorn,  a 
fragment  of  tl|e  omwB  of  Christ  iNoseived  at  PMt  Rqyal,  which 
coed  the  little  Marguerite  Fetier  of  a  fistola  Isctysnlta.  The 
Jesuits  were  much  mortified  by  thb  Jansenist  mirade,  which, 
as  it  was  ofSdaily  recogniaed,  tbey  could  not  <q>enly  deny. 
Pascal  and  Us  friends  rejoloed  In  proportion.  -  Tlie  details  of 
hb  later  yean  aft«  this  iacidnit  am  somewhat  scaa^.  For 
years  before  hb  death  we^hear  oidy  of  acts  of  charity  and  of, 
as  it  seems  to  modem  Ideas,  extravagant  ascetidsra,  Tlius 
Mme  Pericr  teUs  us  that  he  disliked  to  see  her  caress  ber 
cUldien.  and  would  not  aUow  the  beauty  of  any  woman  to  bo 
talked  of  in  hb  {weseooe.  What  may  be  called  Us  last  iUnaa 
began  as  early  as  1658,  and  as  the  disease  progressed  it  wa* 
attended  with  more  aad  mere  pain,  chiidy  in  the  head.  la 
June  t66a,  having  given  up  hb  own  bouse  to  a  poor  family  who 
were  suftoing  fma  smaU-pos,  he  went  to  hb  sister's  house  to 
be  nursed,  and  never  afterwards  Idt  it.  Hb  state  was.  It  lesraa, 
mbtaken  by  fab  phyafciane,  so'  much  so  that  the  oSkse  ol  the 
Church  were  long  put  off.  He  was  able,  however,  to  lecdve 
the  Eucharut,  and  soon  afterwards  died  in  convulsions  on  the 
iglh  of  August.  A  post  morlnn  examination  was  bdd,  which 
showed  mt  only  grave  derangement  In,  the  stomach  u4  Mhir 
organs,  but  a  serious  lesloo  of  the  brain. 

Eight  years  after  Pascal's  death  appeared  what  purported  to 
be  hb  Pauttt,  and  a  preface  by  his  nephew  Perier  gave  the 
world  to  understand  that  these  were  fragments  of  a  great 
proiected  apobgy  tat  Cbristiaaity  which  tha  author  had,  hi 
convmation  with  hb  friMds,  planned  out  yean  befim  Tlie 
editing  of  the  book  was  peculiar.  It  waa  submitted  to  a  com* 
mitlee  of  influeatid  Jansenbts,  with  the  due  de  Roannes  at 
thcb  head,  and,  in  addition,  it  bote  the  imprimatur  of  nusoetons 
unofficial  vpiovm  who  testified  to  iu  orthodoxy.  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  was  moch  suspicion  of  the  gaiUmg  which 
had  ben  practised— garMing  not  unusual  at  the  time,  aad 
eicused  in  thb  ax  by  the  fact  irf  a  lull  in  tlie  troubles  of  Pott 
R^yal  and  a  greet  desire  on  the  part  of  iu  friends  to  do  nothins 
to  disturb  that  lull.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  more  entinly 
factitious  bo(4  ever  baued  from  the  pitm.  The  fragmesta 
which  it  profesMd  to  give  were  in  thimselvai  cenfnswl  aad 
iacohareat  enough,  nor  b  it  cnay  10  bdiem  that  they  all  termed 
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part  ot'wny  waA  rini^  end  eobemt  design  u  6tat  referred  to 
above.  But  the  editors  omitted,  altered,  added,  separated, 
ctnnbined  and  lo  forth  entirely  at  Uieir  pleasure,  actual!/ 
Baking  SDine  changes  which  seem  to  have  been  thought  imfxove- 
nentd  of  style.  Tbb  rifacimeiiU  remained  the  standard  text 
irith  a  few  unimpoTtact  additioas  for  nearly  two  centwiei, 
except  that,  by  a  truly  oomic  revolution  of  pubbc  taste, 
Condorcet  in  1776  pvbUshed,  after  (tudy  of  the  original,  which 
ccmained  accessible  in  mutuaoipt,  uiotber  garbling,  con- 
ducted tliis  time  in  tlie  Intemta  of  wMTthodoxy.  It  was 
not  till  i84>  that  Victor  Onain  drew  attenti<ni  to  the  abaolatdy 
untrustworthy  condition  of  the  tat,  nor  till  18144  that 
A.  P.  Faugfre  edited  that  text  from  the  MS.  in  something  like 
a  condition  of  purity,  tbougii.  u  subsequent  editioBB  have 
shown,  not  with  ^isolute  fidelity.  Bot  even  fn  its  ^Mtrious 
condition  the  book  had  been  tecognired  as  icaurkabla  and 
almoist  unique.  Its  contents,  t»  was  to  be  expected,  are  of 
a  very  chaotic  character — o(  a  chanctcr  so  chaotic  indeed  Utat 
the  reader  is  almost  at  the  metcy  of  the  airangement,  perforce 
an  arbitrary  arrangement,  of  die  editors.  But  the  tubjecti 
dealt  with  concern  more  or  len  bU  the  groat  proMems  of  thought 
on  what  nuy  be  called  the  tfaetdo^cal  side  of  metaphysic*— 
the  lUflidency  Of  reason,  the  trustworthiness  of  experience,  the 
admissibility  of  revelation,  free  will,  fncknowtet^,  and  the 
rest.  Hie  peculiarly  disjointed  and  fn^menuiy  condition 
of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Paical  aggravatea  the  appear- 
ance of  nmmad  doubt  wUch  is  piesent  In  the  Pauiet,  Just  as 
the  completely  nnfinUied  coodilion  of  the  woilt,  from  the  literary 
p^nt  of  view,  constantly  causes  slighter  or  graver  doubts  u 
to  the  actual  meaning  which  the  author  wished  to  express. 
Accordingly  the  Pautes  have  always  been  a  favourite  exploring 
ground,  not  to  uy  a  faTOwiu  fidd  of  battle,  to  persona  who 
take  an  interest  in  their  problems.  Speaking  generally,  their 
tendency  is  towards  tbe  combating  of  scepticism  by  a  deeper 
scepticism,  or,  as  Pascal  himself  calls  it,  Pyrrhonism,  which 
ocoulonally  goes  tbe  length  of  denying  the  poaubility  of  any 
natural  theology.  Fiscal  utplains  all  tbe  contradictions  ud 
difficulties  of  human  life  and  thought  by  tbe  doctrine  of  the 
Pall,  and  relics  on  faitb  and  revelation  alone  to  Justify  each 
other. 

/  Excluding  here  his  sdentilic  attainments  (see  below),  Pascal 
piesents  himself  for  comment  in  two  different  lights,  the  second 
ef  which  is,  if  the  expression  be  permitted,  a  cmnpoalte  one. 
The  first  exhibits  him  as  a  man  of  letters,  the  second  as  a 
^iiloso[d>er,  a  tfaeob>gian,  and  simply  a  man,  for  in  no  one 
is  the  ctrfour  of  tbe  theology  and  the  pMlost^y  more  distinctly 
personal.  Yet  his  ebuactcr  as  a  man  fa  sot  very  distinct. 
The  accounts  of  his  sister  and  niece  have  tbe  delect  of  all 
bagiology;  they  are  obviously  written  rather  with  a  view  to 
the  Ideas  and  the  wishes  of  the  writers  than  with  a  view  to  the 
actual  and  absolute  personality  of  the  subject.  Except  from 
these  interesting  but  somewhat  tainted  sources,  we  know  little 
or  nothing  about  him.  Hence  conjecture,  or  at  least  bference, 
must  always  enter  largely  into  any  estimate  of  Pascal,  exrapt 
a  purely  literary  one. 

On  that  side,  fortunately,  there  fa  no  poaAOity  ot  doubt  or 
dfficulty  to  any  competent  Inquirer.  Tbe  Fmbtdd  UUtn 
are  the  first  example  irf  French  prose  whicb  fa  atonceconsideF- 
able  in  bulk,  varied  and  important  in  matter,  perfectly  finidied 
In  form.  They  owe  not  a  Ettle  to  Descartes,  for  Pascal's 
indebtedness  to  hfa  picdecesBOt  to  unquestionable  from  the 
literary  wb^ver  may  be  tbe  case  with  tbe  scientific 
But  Descartes  had  bad  neitber  tbe  opportunity,  nor  the  dedre, 
iMH-  prtdiably  tbe  pewer.  to  write  anything  <tf  tbe  Uteraiy  ini> 
portance  of  tbe  Prvrindaltt.  The  first  examine  of  ptriite 
controversial  irony  since  Ludan,  the  PmituiaUi  have  continued 
to  be  tbe  best  example  of  it  during  more  than  two  centuries 
In  which  the  style  hu  been  sedulously  praaised.  and  In  which 
they  have  fumisbed  a  model  to  generation  after  generation. 
The  unfailing  freshness  and  charm  of  the  cmtrast  between 
tbe  iaqmrtance,  tbe  gravity,  in  some  cases  the  dry  aitd  abelnise 
nalnr^  of  llwir  ssbjccis.  and  tbe  ligbtnwa,  SMiatlm«  olmoat 


approatiUng  levity  in  Its  tpedal  sense,  of  the  manacr  in  wIM 
these  aubiects  are  attacked  is  a  triumi^  o[  literary  art  of  which 
no  famHiority  dims  the  ^Accidoitr,  and  whldi  no  lapse  of  tint 
can  ever  impair.  Nor  perhaps  fa  thb  Uteiaty  ait  reaty  ka 
evident  In  the  Pmttu,  though  it  fa  fern  deariy  displayed,  owfag 
to  the  fragmentary  or  rather  chaotic  condhien  of  the  warit, 
and  partly  also  to  the  nature  of  tbe  subject.  The  vtvidnos 
and  distinction  of  Pascal's  pbrose,  hfa  smgular  famlty  of  losening 
without  any  loas  of  dignity  in-  tbe  gravest  and  asost  impassloHd 
meditation  what  may  be  almost  called  qn^  of  ttaoiigfat  and 
dictkm,  the  Intense  earnestness  irf  meaning'  weighting  but  not 
confo^ng  the  style,  all  appear  here. 

No  such  poaittve  statements  as  these  aie,  bowew,  poasiUr 
as  to  the  substance  of  tbe  PmuIu  and  tbe  attitude  <rf  tbeir 
author.   Utberto  the  widest  differences  bBTe  been  manHraieJ 
in  the  estimate  of  Pascal's  opinions  on  the  main  qoestioW  of 
philosophy,  theology  mid  Iniman  conduct,     tie  baa  been 
represented  as  a  determined  apologfat  of  intdlectoal  ottbedMy 
animated  by  an  almost  fanatical  "hatred  of  reaaoa,"  an4 
possessed  with  a  pnrpose  to  overthrow  the  appeal  u>.  nasw. 
as  a  sceptic  and  pessimist  of  a  far  deeper  dye  than  M onUivae, 
anxious  chiefly  to  show  how  any  positive  dedaion  on  maum 
beyond  the  rattge  of  experience  fa  impossfble;  as  a  ncrvoas 
bdiever  dinging  to  conchiaioos  which  hfa  dearer  and  bctts 
sense  showed  to  be  indefensible;  as  an  alnxm  ferocious  aacctic 
and  paradoxer  affecting  the  crrJo  gtUa  UnftstibiU  fa  intdlectnal 
matters  and  the  odi  quia  amabUt  in  matten  moral  aul  —^r"f^*: 
as  a  wanderer  in  the  regiuis  of  doubt  and  belief,  alterwatdy 
brining  a  vast  though  vague  power  of  ibcwgbt  and  an  na- 
equalled  power  of  expression  to  tbe  expression  of  ideas  incoa- 
palible  and  irreconcilable.   An  nnbUsod  study  of  tbe  acanty 
facts  ci  hfa  history,  and  of  the  tolerably  abundant  but  scattered 
and  dwotic  facts  of  hU  literary  pndaciiiHi,  ought  to  cnablt 
any  one  to  steer  clear  of  these  exaggentioBS,  while  admitting 
at  the  same  time  that  it  fa  impossiUe  10  gfvc  a  complete  and 
final  account  <d  hfa  atUtude  towards  the  liddles  of  thin  worU 
and  others.    He  certainly  was  no  mere  advocate  of  ortho- 
doxy; be  as  certainly  waa  no  mere  victim  of  terror  at 
scepticism;  least  of  all  was  he  «  freeibmkcr  In  disguise.  Kc 
appears,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  fragmenU  of|hfa  PtnUts, 
to  have  seized  firmly  and  fully  the  central  Idea  of  the  diflerencc 
between  reason  and  religion.  Where  the  difficulty  rises  respect- 
ing him  b  that  most  thinkers  Ace  hfa  cfay,  who  have  acca  thfa 
diffemice  with  equal  deuness,  liave  advanced  from  it  to  the 
negative  side,  while  he  advanced  to  the  positive.   la  other 
words,  most  men  since  hfa  day  who  have  not  been  conteated 
with  a  mere  concordat,  have  let  religion  go  and  cootccted 
themsdves  with  reason.    Pascal,  equally  discontented  with 
the  concordat,  held  fast  to  religicm  and  continued  to  fight  out 
the  questions  of  difference  with  reason.    Surveying  ibos 
positions,  we  shall  not  be  astonished  to  find  much  tbat  ia  sur- 
prising and  some  things  that  are  conindlaoiy  in  Pascal^ 
utterances  on  "les  grands  sujets."    Tbe  influence  exercfacd 
on  him  tiy  Montaigne  fa  the  one  fact  regarding  him  wtiMi  bsS 
not  been  and  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  and  hfa  wclMtsowa 
EmtreHw  with  Sacy  on  the  subject  (the  restoration  at  which 
to  Its  proper  form  fa  one  ol  the  most  valuable  itxnlts  at  modoa 
criticism)  leaves  no  doubt  passible  as  to  tbt  source  ctf  lus 
**  Pyrrhonian  "  method.   But  it  fa  InpoufUa  for  aayvme  wbo 
takes  Pascal's  Penstes  timjAy  at  he  finds  them  In  '•™»nf^fi^ 
with  tbe  facU  of  Pascal's  history  to  question  lu  tbeola«M 
wthodoxy,  understanding  by  tbcok>gical  ortbodoxy  tbe  accep- 
tance of  revdation  and  dogma;  it  fa  equally  imposoibk  far  nay 
«ie  in  the  same  condition  to  declare  bim  absolutely  riTirat 
with  dogma  and  revdation.   It  fa.of  tbe  esseaeeaf  aciiv* 
mind  like  hscal's  to  explore  and  sute  all  the  aifomenta  wbkit 
make  for  or  make  against  the  condusion  it  fa  investigatiBg. 

To  sum  up,  the  Pmita  are  excursions  into  the  great  unkaowa 
made  with  a  fuH  acknowledgment  of  I  be  gieatMSS  at  Om 
unknown.  Fmn  tbe  point  of  view  that  bdief  and  liimwl»lgt. 
based  on  experience  or  reasoning,  are  separate  demafam  vriik 
an  unexplored  sea  between  and  round  tbcm.  Pascal  fa  pofMilr 
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eompiAansIlife,  ud  he  need  not  be  tsken  u  a  diterter  ftom 
one  region  lo  ifao  otber.  To  thow  who  hdd  that  all  inteOocttial 
etercise  outside  the  ipbere  of  leUglOB  Is  impioui  or  that  aU 
intellectiiBl  esetciK  inside  that  vflbm  is  futile,  be  must  remain 
u  enigma. 

There  are  (ew  wriun  who  are  more  In  need  than  PSKal  of  bdac 
fully  and  cMnpetenily  tdited.  Thechief  nominaJtyconpletecdilioa 
at  present  in  cxiitcnce  b  that  of  Bouut  <I779>  5  vol*.,  and  lince 
reprinted),  whkb  not  only  appeared  before  any  ^ttemiM  had  been 
made  to  rectore  tbe  true  text  m  the  Pnitlta,  but  U  in  other  wipecia 
ooite  inadeauate.  Tbe  edition  oiF  Lahure.  18^,  ii  not  much  better, 
though  the  Ptntttt  appear  in  their  more  eenuine  fonn.  An  edition 

Sromued  for  the  excellent  collection  of  Lti  Cranit  teripaina  it  la 
'ranee  l>y  A.  P.  Fau^rc  hai  been  executed  aa  far  aa  tlte  Pttu/ti 
go  by  Lton  Bran9chvi|(j  vob.,  1904).  who  hat  alw  iiaued  «  one- 
voluow  edition.    Tbe  Smto  umfiUkt  appeared  in  three  valumM 

iParia.  i88a).  Meanwhile,  with  the  cxoeption  of  the  PnmauMUt 
of  which  there  are  numeroua  editiona,  no  one  much  to  be  preferred 
to  any  other,  for  the  text  i«  undiiputcd  and  tbe  book  itaelf  con  tain* 
almoit  all  the  cx^te^  of  its  own  contenta  necemry),  Paical  tan  be 
laad  only  at  a  dudvantase.  There  are  five  chid  edidom  of  tbe 
true  PtHita  earUer  than  Brunschvig'i:  that  of  Fauftn  (1844), 
thefdttwprMCfOrithstotHavet  (iSsa,  1867  and  iSSOiOo the  whole 
Aebeit;  that  of  Victor  Rocbet  (iSTO.grod,  but  ananedaiid  edited 
with  the  delibmte  intention  of  makingTascal  ftrstof  ailaiiartbadoa 
apidosiu;  that  6t  MoUnier  (t877-i87g),  a  carefultv  edited  and  in- 
temtlng  tent,  tbe  important  com-ctlona  of  which  have  been  intro- 
dnced  into  Haw's  last  edition  and  diat  of  G.  MicheUnt  (FrelbijiT, 
18^).  Unfortunately,  none  of  thcae  cin  be  said  tu  cxclusi<.«qr 
ntislactonr.  Tbe  minor  work^  must  chiefly  be  sought  in  Bossuc  or 
reprints  of  him.  Works  on  Pa  'il  are  innumerable:  Saintc-Bpuvc's 
Pirl  Royal,  CotHin's  writings  kti  Pascal  and  bis  Jatqufline  Pascal, 
■ad  the  asaaya  of  the  editors  oi  tlie  Pensiet  juit  mpniion<n{  .^rc  the 
■MNt  notawotthv.  Principal  TuUoch  contributcl  <i  u^dil  little 
IBOiyifraph  to  tlie  aerie*  of  Foreign  Clasiki  for  i:n^l:ih  liz-^dert 
(EdilUHirgh  and  London,  1878),  Recent  handlings  an;,  in  I•"r^■n^h. 
C  Boutnux's  Pascal  (Paris,  t<)'>  0  .in>l.  in  iin^li:>h,  an  article  in  the 
QMrfvfyJI<m*(No.407}.for.\i.ril  (G.  Sa.) 

Pateat  u  Nature  PkOoto^  ami  MaOKmaHetmi—CtttX. 
as  b  Pascal's  reputation  as  a  pbikwopfaei  and  nan  of  letters. 
It  uj  be  falily  tiuestloDcd  wbetber  Us  claim  to  be  lemembeied 
br  pDStfltfty  as  a  natbematkiaii  and  physicist  is  not  even 
pester.  In  bis  tm  former  capadlies  all  will  admire  tbe  form 
o(  Us  «oA,  whOe  anne  will  question  tbe  value  of  Us  resuht; 
bu  in  Us  two  htter  avMities  no  one  will  dispute  diber.  He 
wia  a  peat  naibenatidsn  In  an  age  wKicb  produced  Descartea, 
Format,  Hnygens,  Wallts  and  RobcrvaL  Tbcre  are  woDdeifnl 
stories  on  record  of  precocity  In  mathematical  learning, 
lAkb  Is  sufficiently  cstabUsbed  by  tbe  wdB-attested  fact  that 
was  sixteen  yean  of  age  a  work  on 
tbe  conic  sections,  in  which  he  bad  laid  down  a  series  of  pro> 
poaitioo*,  ^acovcred  by  bimself,  of  such  importance  that  they 
nay  be  said  to  form  tbe  foundations,  of  the  modem  treatment 
of  that  'subject.  Owing  partly  to  tbe  youth  of  the  author, 
partly  to  tbe  difficulty  in  pvUisIdng  sdcntific  works  in  thoM 
days,  and  partly  no  doubt  to  tbe  continual  struggle  on  hit 
part  to  drvote  bis  mind  to  what  appeared  to  bis  conscience 
more  important  labour,  this  work  (like  many  others  by  the 
same  master  hand)  was  never  published.  We  know  something 
at  irtiat  it  contained  from  a  report  by  Lcibiuts,  wbo  had  seen 
it  in  Rub,  ud  from  a  rttwmt  it  Its  results  puUEsbed  In  1640 
by  Pascal  faltnself,  under  tbe  title  Bisai  powr  la  emiiqius.  The 
method  which  be  followed  was  ttuU  introduced  by  hit  coniem- 
poimry  Gtrard  Desargocs,  viz.  tbe  transformation  of  geometrical 
figures  by  conical  or  optical  projection.  In  this  way  be  cstab- 
liljied  xht  famous  theorem  that  tbe  intctaectlons  irf  the  three 
pait^  of  oppoiite  tides  of  a  hexagon  inscribed  in  a  conic  are 
collinear.  This  propoaition,  which  he  called  tbe  mystic  hexa- 
gram, be  made  tbe  keystone  of  his  theory;  from  it  alone  he 
deduced  more  than  400  conllsries,  embracing;  according 
to  Us  own  account,  tbe  codes  of  Apollonins,  and  other  icnilts 
innumerable. 

Pascal  also  distinguished  bimself  by  his  skiD  In  the  infbheslmal 
Calculus,  then  in  the  embryonic  form  of  (^valieri's  method  of 
inffivisibles.  Tbe  tycMd  was  a  famous  curve  In  thoae  days; 
It  bad  been  ^scnssed  by  CaUleo,  Descartes,  Fermat,  Roberval 
and  TorricelH,  who  had  In  tnm  cahaustcd  tbeir  sUU  upon  it. 
Fiical  solwBd  tbe  Utberto  icftnctofy  proUsB  of  the  geaenl 


({OBdrataie  of  the  ^iMd,  and  prapotDd  and  aslved  a  variety  of 
otben  relating  to  tbe  centre  of  gravity  of  tbe  curve  and  lb 
segments,  and  to  the  vohune  and  centre  of  gravity  of  tdids  of 
revt^tlon  i^nerated  In  vatloua  waya  means  ot  it.  Be 
pubUrited  a  number  of  these  theorems  without  demonstration  as 
a  challenge  to  ci»temporary  mathematidans.  SohitioBa  wen 
fumlabed  by  Wallis,  Huygens,  Wren  and  others;  and  Pascal 
puMshed  hta  own  in  tbe  form  of  letters  from  Amos  Dettonville 
(his  assumed  name  as  challenger)  to  Pierre  de  Carcavy.  There 
has  been  some  discutnon  as  to  tbe  fairness  of  the  treatment 
accorded  by  Pascal  to  Us  rivals,  but  no  questiim  of  tbe  fact 
that  his  initiative'  led  to  a  great  exten^n  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  the  cycloid,  and  intUrectly  hastened  tbe  progrcs 
of  tbe  differential  caJctiluB. 

In  yet  another  branch  of  pure  matbemadcs  Pascal  ranks 
as  a  founder.  The  mathentatlCal  theory  of  (Mobability  and 
the  allied  theory  of  the  combinatorial  analysis  were  In  effect 
created  by  tbe  correspondence  between  Pascal  and  Fermat, 
concerning  certain  questions  as  to  tbe  tfivisfon  of  stalcea  In 
games  of  chance,  whicb  had  been  i»«poanded  to  the  former  by 
tbe  gaming  philosopher  De  Mfrfi.  A  complete  acctnmt  of  tUs 
interesting  correspondence  would  surpass  our  present  Umita; 
but  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Todbuntet'a  HUUry  of  tkt 
Tkairy  of  Prebahittty  (Cambridge  and  London,  1865),  pp.  7-31. 
It  appears  that  Pascal  contemplated  publishing  a  treatise 
Dt  ideae  itometria;  but  all  that  actually  a;f>eaied  was  afragmcat 
on  tbe  arithmetical  trian^  {TraiU  du  trian^  arithwMqat, 
"  Properties  of  tbe  F^gurate  Numbers"),  printed  In  1654,  but 
not  published  till  1665,  after  his  death. 

Paacal's  work  as  a  natural  philoaopher  was  not  leas  lemarksble 
than  Us  discoveries  in  pure  mathematics.  His  experiments 
and  bis  treatise  (written  before  ilist>  published  1663)  on  the 
equilibrium  of  fluids  entitle  Um  to  rapk  with  GaUeo  and 
Stevfaius  as  one  of  tbe  founders  of  the  science  of  hydradynamica. 
Tbe  idea  vS  tbe  preame  of  the  air  and  tbe  invention  of  tbe 
instrument  for  measuring  it  were  both  new  when  he  made  Us 
famous  experiment,  showing  that  tbe  belght  ef  the  mercury 
column  in  a  barometer  decreases  wben  It  is  carried  upwarda 
through  tbe  atmoqthwe.  Ibis  capetiment  waa  made  hf 
UmaeU  In  a  tower  at  Paris,  and  was  carried  out  on  a  grand 
scale  ui>der  bis  instructions  his  brother-in-law  Florin  Pirier 
on  the  Puy  de  DAme  in  Auvergne.  Its  success  greatly  helped 
lo  break  down  tbe  old  prejudices,  and  to  bring  bone  to  tbe 
minds  of  otdlnaty  men  ^  truth  «f  thn  new  Idesa  piopoiradMl 
by  Galileo  and  TtakeDL 

Whether  we  look  at  Us  pure  mathematical  or  at  his  physical 
researches  we  receive  the  same  impression  of  Pascal;  we  see 
the  uroogest  marks  of  a  gteat  original  geataa  creating  new 
ideas,  and  sdring  vipoo,  mastering,  and  punning  lartte  every* 
thing  that  was  ficsh  and  mt^wnrnmr  in  faii  tlmfc  Wo  can  still 
point  to  moA  in  exact  sdenoe  that  is  abnht^  Ut;  and  we 
can  indicate  Infinltdy  mots  which  Is  due  to  his  inniration. 

PUOUk  JAramun  (i«>s-id6i),  ^ster  of  Blaise  Pascal, 
was  bom  at  Cleimont-Fenand,  France,  on  the  4tb  of  October 
i6r5.  She  waa-  a  gcimine  infant  proAgy,  conposfng  vems 
when  only  eight  years,  and  a  five-act  comedy  at  devtn.  In 
itt46  the  Influence  of  her  brother  converted  licT  to  Jansenism. 
In  1651,  she  took  the  veil,  des|Mte  tbe  Strang  ^inaition  of  ber 
brother,  and  tuhoeqoently  was  largely  laslniincntal  in  tbe 
latter's  own  final  conver^on.  She  vehemently  opposed  the 
attempt  to  compd  tbe  anent  of  tbe  nuns  to  tbe  1^1  balls 
condemning  Jansenism,  but  was  at  last  oonpdkd  to  yidd  her 
own.  TUs  Uow,  however,  hastened  her  death,  vUch  occurred 
at  Parh  on  the  4th  of  October  i66t. 

PASCHAL  (Paschalis),  the  name  of  two  popes,  and  one 
anti-popoL 

Paschal  I.,  pope  from  817  to  814,  a  native  of  Kome,  was 
raised  to.  the  pontificate  by  the  apdanution  of  the  dergy, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Stephen  IV.,  and  before  tbe  sanction 
of  tbe  cmpanr  (Lous  tbe  Piotts)  had  been  obtabied— >  ciraiB- 
MaaosiariMAitwaaoDaofUsfitstcmBto^Mla^w.  Hs 
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rcUtions  with  the  fanpoul  bouw,  however,  new  bectme 
cordial;  utd  be  wu  *I*o  umuccessfiil  in  winning  the  lyntpathy 
of  tbc  Roman  noblo.  He  died  in  Rome  whUa  the  impoial 
cominiMtODcn  were  Invealigating  the  dromuUncci  nnder 
wbkh  two  ImporUnt  Roman  penonages  had  been  leixed  at 
the  Lateran,  blinded  and  afterwards  beheaded;  Paachal  bad 
■hidded  the  ^nnrderers  but  dnied  all  penooat  oomplidty  in 
Ihdr  dime.  The  Roman  peopk  lefuaed  him  the  honour  of 
hwtUl  whhln  the  choidi  of  St  SWcc,  but  he  aow  boldi  a  place 
in  tin  Romsn  Gakndar  (Hay  i6),  Tho  dnnch  «{  St  Cecilia 
in  Ttaatcveie  wmi  reatored  asd  St  ICaria  in  DmolniGa  rebuilt 
byfalin;heabobiiiltthediarchof  StKaHedb  The  luccoww 
ot  Paachal  L  was  Eugaiiua  IL  (L^  O.*) 

pAKBAi.  IL  (Raaieri),  pope  bam  the  tS&  ot  AosM  1099 
to  the  9»t  of  JanvBiy  1118,  maa  Batin  of  Bieda,  sear  ^^tcrtm, 
and  a  monk  of  the  Ouniae  order.  He  was  cruted  caidinal- 
pricat  of  S.  Cknxme  by  Gregory  VH.  about  1076,  and  was 
coMWTited  pope  in  succeaioa  to  Urban  IL  on  the  141^ 
Auguat  1099.  In  the  tetg  atniigfe  with  tlie  anpenm  over 
invcMittm^  he  nahwaly  carried  on  the  Btlddmodine  policy, 
but  with  oily  partial  aucccia.  In  1104  hscbal  succeeded  in 
in^i|>»tipg  the  emperor's  second  aon  to  rebel  a^unst  his  £ather, 
but  aooM  found  Itauy  V.  even  mm  peiriatent  in 
the  right  of  investiture  than  Hcaiy  IV.  had  been.  The  imperial 
Diet  at  Mains  bvited  (Jan.  iio6)  Pucbat  to  visit  Gcnnany 
and  settle  the  trouble,  but  the  pope  In  the  Council  of  GuaataBa 
(Oct.  ite6)  simply  renewed  the  prohibition  of  inveatilure. 
In  the  Mune  year  be  brought  to  an  end  the  investiture  struggle 
ta  Righnd,  in  which  Anailm,  archbishop  of  Canteibwy,  had 
iHcn  tnpged  with  King  Henry  L,  by  retaining  himadf  eBchaivt 
d^t  to  invest  with  tiie  ring  and  croacr,  but  rcoogntiing  the 
nqral  nomination  to  vacate  beneficea  and  oath  of  fcal^  for 
tenponl  domains.  He  went  to  France  at  the  dose  of  1106 
to  ink  the  nc&tkn  of  King  Philip  and  Prince  Louis  in  the 
l^erial  itnig^,  but,  bis  negotialioos  remaining  without 
result,  be  returned  to  Italy  in  September  1 107.  When  Henry  V. 
advanced  with  an  army  into  Italy  in  order  to  be  crowned,  the 
pope  agreed  to  a  compoct  (Feb.  iiri),  by  the  temia  of  which 
the  Church  aiiould  surrender  all  the  poaicsiioQS  and  royalties 
it  bad  iccdvcd  of  tbe  empire  and  kingdom  of  Italy  sisco  the 
days  ol  Charlemagne,  while  Heuy  on  bis  side  should  resouncc 
by  investiture.  Preparations  were  made  for  the  coconatiaa 
on  the  lath  of  Fetmiary  iiii.  but  the  Romans  rose  hi  revolt 
■gainst  tbe  compact,  and  Henry  retired  taking  with  him  pope 
and  curia.  After  sixty-one  days  of  harsh  imfdaonment.  Paschal 
yielded  and  guaranteed  investiture  to  the  emperor.  Henry 
was  then  crowned  in  St  Peter's  on  tbe  13th  of  April,  and  after 
exacting  a  promise  that  no  revenge  would  be  taken  for  what 
had  puaed  withdrew  beyond  tbe  Alpa.  The  HOdebrandine 
party  was  aroused  to  action,  however'^  a  Lateran  council  of 
March  nil  declared  nuU  and  void  the  amceasiopi  extorted  by 
violence;  a  council  Iwld  at  Vienna  in  October  actually  ezcom- 
muiticated  the  emperor,  and  Paschal  sanctioned  tbc  proceeding. 
Towards  the  tod  of  the  pontificate  trouble  began  anew  in 
England,  Paschal  coOii^ainiiig  (iiij)  thai  councils  were  held 
and  bishops  translated  without  his  authorization,  and 
tbreateaing  Heniy  I.  with  arommoiunttion.  On  the  death 
of  the  countew  Matilda,  who  had  bcqoeathed  all  her  tenitories 
to  the  Church  (1115),  the  em  poor  at  once  laid  dahn  to  them 
uimpoialficb  sad  forced  the  pope  to  flee  faoaRoiae.  Paschal 
letoned  afts  tbe  emperor^  withdrawal  at  tbe  *"g'""'"i  of 
ttiS,  but  died  within  a  few  days  ob  tbe  snt  of  Jnaaaiy  itiS. 
IBi  nuGCMor  was  CelsKus  IL 

The  principal  KMiccB  for  the  life  of  Paachal  1 1 .  are  Us  Letten  in  the 
JfMtwMKla  Gtrmamat  kularica.  Epiitolat,  vola.  3,  6,  7,  t\,  17,  30- 
«.  as,  and  the  Vila  by  Pccrus  Pitanus  in  the  LOw  ptmgualh,  ed. 
Duchesne  (Parw,  Important  buUsanin  J.  A.G.vaaPflogk- 

Harttung.  DU  B*U€»  dtr  POpm  bit  turn  4u  iwdt/lM  iMf- 
kumiirU  (Gotha.  iQot),  and  a  valuable  digett  in  Taffi-Wattenbach, 
Jteerts  pentif.  reman.  (1U5-18S8). 

See  J.  Laiwen,  CttekicJM  dtr  rimiiOm  KkiU  wm  Gntf  VII.  ht$ 
Immmm  llf.  (Bom.  igst);  K.  J.  voo  Hefehk  CmnUn^wUdlM. 
vaL    (»nd  ed,,  ll73-llm  i     Fnni,  Pafit  PaKkatft  Jl,  {BtmUa. 


1877):  W.  Schim,  Dm  PtlMk  Pafitt  Posribb  It.  Mm  JCMw 
JTiinriek  Y.  im  Jokre  till  (Erfun,  1S77} ;  I.  ROiikeils.  Erinritk  V. 
M,y  Piuehaiit  II.  (EMea,  1B85);  C.  Geriiandt,  Die  trtte  Ka^thl 
Htinrieh  V.  (Hndelbetg.  i8oBiiQ.  Plrisar.ilW  iwMK^t  ImtitUm 
Jtoni  «Hter  KoiuT  Hiinrick  Ifatonn  Ap||JHaffa>w  AM(g  ann 
J  April  lilt  (Berlin,  1U3):  and  B,  Hoaod.  SiM*-Mr  la  nfpmtt 
2*  Paieal  II.  avec  Philippe  I.  (Park,  1907)-  There  i»  an  ohaastlTC 
Utilioemphy  with  an  excellent  article  by  C»H  MiAt  In  Hcno^ 
Hauck,  Rralencyklopadie  (3rd  ed.,  1904).  (C  H.  Ha.) 

pAflCBAL  ni.,  anti-pope  from  1164  to  tt68,  was  elected  the 
successor  of  Victor  IV.  on  the  amA  of  April  1164.  He  was  an 
aged  aristocrat,  Guido  of  Cvcma.  Recognised  at  once  by  the 
emperor  Frederick  I.  be  soon  lost  tbe  support  of  Burgondy,  but 
the  emperor  cruihed  opposition  In  (Sennany,  and  gained  the  co- 
operation  of  Henry  n.  <^  England.  Supported  by  the  vktoriooi 
imperial  army,  Paachal  was  enthroned  at  St  Peter's  oo  the 
iind  of  July  1167,  and  Pope  Aldcander  m.,  became  a  fugiliva 
Sudden  imperial  reverses,  however,  made  Paschal  glad  in  the 
end  to  bold  so  much  as  the  quarter  on  the  right  bank  of  tbc 
Hber,  where  be  died  oa  tbc  sotb  of  Sqttember  116&  Be  waa 
succeeded  by  tbe  anti-pope  CaHittus  in. 

See  A.  Hauck,  Kinieneesduekit  Dtabtktaitis.  Ed.  IV.  (Ldp&g. 
>903i  359-376);  H.  BObmer  in  Henag-Hanck,  KtoUncykUftdu, 
Bd.  XIV..  7a4  seq.;  and  Lobkowtia,  SUMk  4ir  PdptU  (FtcWg. 
L  B.  1905).  (W.  W.  R,-> 

PAICHALCHROUCLI  (OinmicBn  Paachale,  aho  CbifwkwB 
Aknndrinvm  or  ConstantinopoUtamnn,  or  Fasti  SkuH),  so 
called  from  bditg  based  upon  the  Easter  canon,  an  ouilioe 
of  chronology  from  Adam  down  to  aj>.  619,  accompanied  by 
nnmcroos  historical  and  theological  notes.  Tbc  wwk,  which 
b  imperfect  at  the  begtnitiog  and  end  (breaking  of  in  the  yeof 
637),  b  preceded  by  an  introduction  on  the  Christian  mctbodi 
of  reckoning  time  utd  the  Easter  cyde.  It  was  written  during 
the  reign  ot  Heradius  (6to-64r>,  and  b  feaerally  attiibated 
to  an  unknown  ^mntine  cktic  and  friend  of  the  pntdnch 
Sergius,  who  b  spMiaUy  alluded  to  as  rtsponsiMe  for  the  iatiw- 
duoloa  <A  certain  rittial  Innovations.  The  so-called  Byantine 
or  Roman  era  (which  continued  in  use  in  tbe  Greek  Chtmh 
imUl  its  liberation  from  Turkish  rub)  was  adopted  in  the 
CIromam  for  the  first  time  as  the  foundation  of  chronoloKy, 
in  acsordance  with  which  the  dale  of  the  crentkm  b  pvn  aa 
tbe  list  of  March,  $507.  Tbe  author  b  merely  a  nnnnJif 
from  earlier  wo^  except  in  the  histoiy  of  the  laA  tbirty 
years,  whidi  has  the  value  of  a  amtcmporaty  record. 

Tbe  chief  autheribes  used  were:  Julius  Settw  Afiicaiaus'  (jid 
centaiy);  the  cooMiUr  PaOi:  tbe  CkrtmitU  and  Otmnk  HitUej  at 
Euwbiu*;  John  Malaloa;  the  Acta  mariyrum;  the  treatise  of 
Epipbaniut,  bishop  of  Conttantb  (the  wd  Sattmi*)  in  Cypm 
UL  4th  century),  on  IVWcUi  and  Mtmnni.  Editions:  L.  Dndaaf 
(1833)  fat  Oirpaa  aaiptmun  kuL  hytamHaat.  with  Dn  "anni'i 
preface  and  coomentanr;  J.  P.  Hujie,  Palralogia  jpaaca,  inL; 
also  C.  Wachimuth,  EinUibtnc  w  Oat  Stadium  £r  alien  GeKkiMt 


(■893):  H.  Gdzer,  Sextm  Jaiiv  Afriaunu  tmd  dU  tjmiMKia 
Ckranmrm^iUf.  ii.  t  (tSSs);  J.  van  dcr  Uaaen,  Ottermtiamaa  m 
BtndM  imfanlmt  mOhilam  patehaUm  (inn.  hit  ati>  soMidml 
indl^enaaMe);  E.  Schwars  in  PanlT;WMwm,  ffwfiarjiis^iMii. 


L,  pt.  3  (1899):  C.  Krambacher,  GurJUdlr  dsr  IjnaaSssdtew 
Uaeratar  (1897). 

PAS-4>B-CAUI8,  a  maritime  department  ot  northen  Fnaec, 
formed  in  1790  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Artou  and  the  aortben 
maritime  pordon  of  Ficardy  including  Boulonnais,  f^^-iitH. 
Ardr&is,  and  the  dbtiicts  of  Langle  and  Bredeurde,  asd 
bounded  N.  by  tbe  Straiu  of  Dover  ("  Pas  de  Cslais  "  ),  E.  by 
the  department  of  Nord,  S.  by  that  of  Sonune,  axtd  W.  by  tbc 
English  Channd.  Pop.  (1906),  i/>i3rt6ti;  Area  3606  aq.  aa. 
Except  in  the  tui^iboiiThood  ol  BoukgOMUF-Mcr  with  iu 
c9Uj  deftr  V*'  Iron  coasts,"  the  seaboard  of  the  dtpartaieni 
which  measures  6$  m.,  con^ts  of  dunes.  From  the  month 
of  the  Aa  (the  limit  towards  Nord)  it  trends  west-aoutb-wcd 
to  Crb  Ncz,  tlie  point  of  France  nearest  to  En^and;  in  thii 
section  Be  the  port  of  Calais,  Cape  BUnc  Nea,  ibing  440  ft. 
above  tbe  sandy  sbores,  and  the  port  of  Wissaat  (Wisbaail 
The  seaside  resorts  indude  Boul<^ite,  Berdc-sur-Mei,  Parb- 
Plage,  Wimoeux,  &c.  Beyond  Grls  Nei  tbe  direction  la  rfoe 
south;  in  thb  section  are  the  small  port  of  Aroblcteose,  Bookcae 
at  the  nouth  af  the  Liase,  and  tbe  two  b^  loroied  tha 
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-  —tailiM  of  Iht  Cudte  nd  the  AoOm  (tk  limit  tmxk 
:  Sommr).   Tlte  bi^Kst  point  in  Lite  deputmeiit  (700  ft.)  is 
,  fin  tUe  vat,  between  Boidogaeuid  St Omer.  FromtheupbA^ 
r  £n  wbkih  it  i»  litaUed  the  Lys  «im1  Scaipe  flaw  «ut  ta  the 
Scheldt,  tto  A4  nocA  to  the  Gmwa  Oceui,  and  the  Stack, 
;   'Wimemu  and  Liuw  to  tbe  CbaBod.  Futher  soath  an  tht 
•nSliej*  of  the  Cucbe  and  tbe  Atathie,  ninning  E.S.E.  and 
^    "W-N-W.,  and  thus  pandtd  'with  the  Somme.  Vast  plains, 
open  and  mcauitonous,  but  extremely  Iwtile  and  well  cultivated, 
occupy  mott  of  the  dqMrtmait.  To  the  north  at  the  hlUs 
Twunng  between  St  Oner  and  Boulogne,  to  tbe  south  ot 
Grwelines  and  tbe  south-east  of  Calais,  ties  tbe  district  the 
Wattergands,  fens  now  drained  by  means  of  can^  and  dikes,  and 
toned  into  hi^y  productive  land.   Tbe  cUnute  is  ft«e  from 
«xtmiica  el  heat  and  cold,  but- damp  and  changaablp.  At 
Anaa  tlie  mean  anmal  terapecaluie  ft  47";  ob  tbe  coaat  ft  is 
kigher.   The  rainfall  varies  from  14  to  31  In.,  thouf^  at  Cape 
Gria  Nea  the  latter  figure  is  ihuch  eiceeded.  Cereals  arc  largely 
grown  aitd  give  good  yielda  to  tbe  acre;  the  otbet  prtndpiU 
crops  are  potatoes,  sngar-beet,  forage,  ofl-plants  and  tobatxo. 
Market  prdndng  flourishn  in  tbe  Wattagands.  The  icariag 
,     of  livcatock  and  poultry  is  actively  carried  on,  and  the  hones 
al  tbe  Boulonnais  are  specially  esteemed. 

Tbe  department  is  tbe  chief  in  France  for  the  production  of 
coal,  its  prmdpol  ceid-baBin„  which  b  a  ooatinuaum  of  that  of 
Valencienaea,  centring  round  BClbutte.  Tbe  monofBcture  of 
,      bcetroot-CDgar,  oil  and  akohol  distilling,  iion-worldng,  dyeing, 
biewlng,  paper-making,  and  various  branches  of  the  textile 
manufacture,  an  foremost  among  the  industries  of  the  dcpan- 
rnent.   Bonlogite,  Calais  and  £uples  fit  out  a  considerable 
,      ttuniber  <rf  veneb  for  the  cod,  herring  and  msckerri  fiaberes. 
.      Calais  and  Boulogne  are  Important  ports  of  passcBger>translt 
for  England;  and  Boutogoe  also  carriw  on  a  large  export  trade 
in  the  products  of  the  department.  The  canal  system  com- 
,      IMiMs  part  of-tbe  Aa,  the       the  Seirpe,  the  Delate  (a  tributary 
of  tile  Lys  pairing  by  UOe),  the  La  we  (a  tributary  of  the 
Lys  passing  by  Bfohane),  and  the  Sensde  (an  affluent  of  the 
I       Scheldt),  as  well  as  tbe  canab  of  Aire  to  Bouvin,  Neufiossi, 
Calais,  Calds  to  Avdres,  &c.,  and  in  this  way  a  line  of  commnnl- 
oatioa  is  formed  from  tbe  SdieUt  to  ^  sea  by  BCthone,  St 
Omer  and  Calids,  with  branches  to  Oravclinea  and  Dunkirk. 
The  departmKnt  is  served  by  tlie  Nottbem  railway. 

Pas^Calals  forms  the  diocese  of  Arras  (archbisb^c  of 
Cambtai),  betonga  to  the  district  trf  the  I.  army  corps,  the 
•ducalinMl  diviiAm  (acad£mie)  of  Lille  and  I  be  drcwascription 
of  the  appeal  court  of  Doaal.  There  ate  ^  anoodimemenU 
(Ams,  Bfthune,  Boutogne,  Montreuil-sur-Mer,  St  Omer  and 
St  Pol-snr-Temoiae).  Tbe  more  noteworthy  places  are  Ams, 
the  capital,-Bottlagne,  Calais,  St  Omer,  Bithune,  Lens,  Uon- 
irauB«ir-Ucr,  Btuay,  Berck,  tufii*  and  Aire«ir-la-Lys, 
wtrich  tie  noticed  separately.  Beudes  some  of  tbe  towns 
mentioned,  Lifvin  (11,070),  H£nin-Li£tard  (13,384)1  >■>  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lens,  are  large  centres  of  population.  Other  pbces 
ofSDaieimportanoe8Te:Lillets(pop.534t),whichcarrieson  bocrt- 
snd  has  a  fine  Romanesque  church  of  the  1  ith  oentniy; 
whidi  owes  its  regular  plan  to  Charles  V..  by  whom  it 
was  built;  and  St  Pol,  which  has  the  remains  of  owdicviil 
fortifications  and  castks  and  gave  ita  name  to  tlie  famous 
counts  of  St  Pol. 

PAIDEbOVP.  JDLSB  tHBHlIB  (tSith-iSS?).  Vieadt  con- 
ducur,  was  bon  in  Paris,  and  educated  in  music  at  the  cvM- 
ftmitire.  He  founded  in  1851  a  "soci^ti  des  jeunes  artistes 
du  conservature,"  and,  as  conductor  of  its  concerts,  did  much 
to  popularise  the  best  new  compositions  of  the  line-  His 
"popglir  concerts  »  at  the  Cicqiue  d'htver,  from  1861  till  iWi, 
hwl  sbo  a  great  eSect  in  promoting  Frend)  taHe  in  music. 

PAOWAUC.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lbe  Prussian  province 
ot  Pomeraida,  on  the  Ucker.  »6  in.  N.W.  from  Stettin  by  the 
nSwiy  to  Stnssburg.  Pop.  (ipos).  lojio-  Pasewalk  became 
a  town  during  the  lath  century  and  was  soon  a  member  of  tbe 
Bameilic  Leacne.  In  13S9  it  passed  to  the  duke  gf  Pomerania. 
fnqusntly  langed  daring  tbe  wan  which  devatUted  the 
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district,-  it  was  phmdend  Rveral  times  by  the  in^xriallsts 
during  tbe  Thirty  Years'  War;  in  1657  it  was  burnt  by  tbe 
Poles  and  in  1713  by  tbe  Rossiaos.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
in  1648  it  was  given  to  Sweden,  but  In  1676  it  was  conquered 
by  Brandcnbarg,  and  In  1710,  by  the  peace  of  SuclihotBi,  It 
was  de&nitcfy  assigned  to  Brandenburg-Prussia. 
See  HOdntadt,  GonhtcUf  der  Stadt  Patmalk  (Pasewalk,  1883). 
PAIHA,  also  written  "  pacha  "  and  formerly  "  pashaw,"  tec, 
a  Turkish  title,  superior  to  that  of  bey  (f.v.),  borne  by  persons 
of  tank  and  placed  after  the  name.  It  Is  in  the  pf t  of  the 
snlnui  of  Turkey  and,  by  delegation,  of  the  kfaedive  of  Egypt. 
The  title  appears,  origbudly,  to  have  been  bestowed  exclusively 
upon  military  commanders,  but  it  Is  now  given  to  any 
official,  and  also  to  tuoffidid  persons  whom  it  is  desbed  to 
honour.  It  is  confecred  indifferently  Moslems  and  Cbris- 
tiaos,  and  k  frequently  given  to  fordgoo^  in  tbe  service  of 
the  Turks  or  Egyptianv  Pashas  are  of  three  grades,  formerly 
distingmshed  by  the  number  of  horse-tails  (three,  two  and 
one  respectively)  which  they  were  entitled  to  diqiday  as  symbols 
of  anthodty  whra  on  campaiga.  A  padiaUk  s  a  province 
governed  by  or  under  the  JurisdUction  of  a  pasba. 

The  word  is  variously  derived  from  the  Persian  fOdskak, 
Turkish  p^ithaU,  equivalent  to  king  or  emperor,  and  from  the 
Turkish  hatk,  'm  seme  dialects  faak,  a  bead,  chief.  &c.  In  old 
Turkish  there  was  no  fixed  distinction  between  b  and  As 
first  used  in -western  EUnpe  the  title  was- written  irith  the 
initial  b.  Tbe  EagHsh  forms  ba^w,  iMSsaw,  bucha,  Ac, 
general  in  tlte  idih  and  17th  centuries,  mn  detived  thioni^ 
the  raed.  Lat.  and  Ital.  baita. 

PAUG.  ,a  town  and  the  capital  of  tbe  pnvlnoe  of  Risal, 
Liizea,  niilippine  Islands,  aitout  fi  m.  E.&E.  of  ICaaihu  Pop. 
(1903),  11,387.  The  town,  which  covers  a  considerable  area,  is 
travencd  by  tbe  Fasig  river  and  its  tribntary,  the  UaiiquinO 
tfver,  and  tot  a  short  distance  borden  on  Laguna  de  Bay. 
In  tiie  south-wtetern  part  is  Fort  McKlnl^.  Although  buih  on 
low  ground,  Pa^g  is  fairly  hesJtby.  It  was  ffffmerly  an  impor- 
tant commerci^  centre,  the  inhabitanla  being  largely  engaged  in 
a  carxying  and  forwarding  trade  between  Manlk  and  the  lake 
ports;  but  tiiis  trade  was  test  after  tbe  establishment  of  direct 
nil  aad  ate^aboat  atrvice  between  these  ports.  The  principal 
industries  aie  rice'fanning,  the  manufacture  ot  a  cheap  red 
pottery,  and  filling.   Tbe  language  is  TapUog. 

PASITBLB8,  the  most  important  member  <d  the  Neo-Attic 
school  of  sculpture  ia  tbe  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  At  ttiat  period 
thtie  waa  at  Rome  a  demand  Sac  cetna  of,  or  variations  on, 
noted  wo^  of  Greek  sculpture;  the  demaiid  was  met  by  the 
worktops  of  Paiiteles  and  his  pupils  Stephanut  and  Uenelaus 
and  others,  several  of  whose  statues  are  extant.  In  working 
from  estly  Dorian  modeb  they  introduced  refinements  of  thefr 
own,  with  the  result  that  they  produced  beautiful,  but  some- 
what vapid  and  academic  types.  Pastiteles  is  said  by  Pliny 
iNat,  Hitt.  zxxvL  39)  to  have  been  a  native  of  Magna  Graecia, 
and  to  have  been  granted  tbe  Roman  ciiicenship. 

PASmVICH.  IVAH  FBDOROVICH  (1781-1856),  count  of 
Eiivui,  prince  of  Warsaw,  Russian  fieU  mandiat,  descended 
tram  aa  old  and  wealthy  family,  was  bom  at  Poltava  on  the 
iQth  (Sth)  of  May  1783,  He  was  educated  at  the  imperial 
insiilutioo  for  pages,  where  his  progress  was  rapid,  and  in 
iSoo  received  tUs  commission  in  the  Guards  and  was  named 
aiilesde>camp  to  the  tsar.  His  first  active  service  was  in  1805, 
In  tbe  auxiliary  army  seiU  to  the  a»stance  o{  Austria  againat 
France,  when  he  took  pait  in  the  battle  of  Ausierlitz.  From 
1S07  to  he  was  engaged  in  the  campaigns  against  Turkey, 
aad  distinguished  himsdf  liy  m.any  brilliant  and  daring  exploits, 
being  made  a  general  olBcer  in  his  thirtieth  year,  During  tbe 
French  War  of  i8»-t4  he  was  present,  in  command  of  the  36t)i 
division  of  infantry,  at  all  the  mctt  important  engagements;  at 
the  battle  of  Leipiig  he  won  promotion  to  the  rankol  lieutenant- 
general.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Persia  in  1836  he  was 
appointed  second  ia  command,  and,  succecdipg  in  the  f^ 
lowing  year  to  the  chief  command,  gained  rapid  and  brilliant 
successes  which  compelled  the  shah  to  sue  for  peace  in  Felvuuy 
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iStS.  la  mnid  of  liii  Mnricn  Ite  mt  nuwd  by  the 
count  gf  E(lvaB,iiid  raoaived  «  miHkm  of  toubla  anl  I  dumoBd- 
■Mktod  nmd.  Fnim  Pcnl*  be  was  teat  to  Twfcejr  in  Akm, 
an^  having  captured  in  tB|Md  nwocnkm  tbe  ptmc^  ioi^^ 
he  WM  at  the  and  of  the  nm^iifi  made  a  £dd  nanhai  al  the 
age  of  forty-Mven.  In  1630  he  nbdued  the  monnlamena  of 
Patfwataw,  b  itji  he  waa  oitnated  with  the  of 
the  anny  teat  to  mppraa  the  reroU  of  Poland,  and  afta  the 
fall  of  Wataaw,  niadt  gave  the  death-blow  to  Polbb  indcften- 
dence,  he  wu  raised  to  the  dignity  oi  prince  <4  Wanaw,  and 
cmted  viceniy  of  the  kmgdom  «(  Bobnd.  On  the  ontbrak 
U  the  tnannectioii  td  Kmiaty  h  1848  he  waa  appointed  to 
the  mrnmirwi  of  the  Runian  tmopa  imt  to  the  aid  of  Austria, 
and  finally  compelled  the  lumnds  of  the  Huogariana  at 
Viligoa.  In  April  1854  be  again  took  the  field  in  rnmniBn^ 
of  the  amy  of  the  Dannb^  bat  on  the  9th  of  June,  at  SQistria, 
when  he  aoflmd  defeat,  he  tcGoved  a  oontoion  which  compdled 
him  to  retire  from  active  aoirice.  He  died  on  tlw  13th  (iit] 
of  Fdiruaiy  1856  at  Wanaw,  where  in  i86g  a  memorial  wai 
sected  to  him.  He  held  the  task  of  field  fPiniliBl  in  the  Fiuasian 
and  Aualifan  annicc  aa  well  as  in  hit  own  lervice^ 

_Sce  Tobtoy,  EiniV  biopaf^ague  H  MiMnfw  mr  U  fM-mtrMuti 
Pnmetit  Varum*  (Patis.  18^5);  Nelit*  biei^pkint  tmr  k  MTtcM 
Patkhikk  (Leipng.  1B56):  aod  Prinoe  Stcherbatov'«  Lift  (St 
Petcnburs,  1688-1894)- 

PAILET.  HB  CHABLBB  WILLIAM  (1780-1861).  British 
totdier  and  mBttaiy  cagliteer,  was  born  at  EAdale  Muir,  Dnm- 
bicashlre.  on  the  8th  of  Sqitember  1780.  In  1796  be  entetcd 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woohricta ;  a  year  later  be  gained 
his  mmmhwinti  in  the  Royil  Artillery,  and  in  1798  Iw  wai 
tfauforcd  to  the  Royal  Engineers.  He  waa  procnt  hi  the 
tfefeace  of  GaUa,  the  battk  of  Maida  and  the  aicge  of  Copm- 
hagcn.  In  1807,  being  then  a  captain,  be  went  to  the  Penhmda, 
where  bis  knowledge  of  Spanish  kd  to  his  empk^ment  00  the 
staS  of  Sir  David  Baird  and  Sir  Jobn  Moore.  Me  took  part  in 
the  retreat  to  Conuua  and  the  Walchctca  Expedhion,  and 
lecetved  a  severe  wound  while  gallantly  leading  a  ttorming 
party  at  Fhishing.  During  hia  tedloo*  recovery  he  eni[^yed 
himsrif  in  learning  German.  He  saw  no  further  active  service, 
tha  rest  of  bis  life  bebg  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a  oonq>lete 
atience  of  mib'tary  engineering  and  to  the  thorooi^  otganiiatxMi 
and  training  of  the  corps  of  Royal  E^igineerB.  He  was  so  success- 
ful that,  though  only  a  captain,  be  was  allowed  to  act  tor  two 
yean  as  commaoding  royal  engineer  at  Plymooth  and  given  a 
apedal  grant.  The  events  of  the  Pcninsnlar  War  having  cmpha- 
tiaeA  the  need  of  a  fully  trained  engineer  cotpo,  Pailcy's  views 
wan  adopted  by  the  arar  office,  and  he  himtdf  |4aced  at  the 
bead  of  the  new  school  ot  military  engineering  at  Woolwicfa. 
TUi  waa  in  i8is,  and  Pasley  was  at  the  same  time  gazetted 
brevet  major.  He  became  brevet  Ueutenant<oolonel  in  1813  and 
substantive  Heotenanl-colonel  in  1814.  The  first  v^me  of  his 
itililary  In^mOun  appeared  in  1S14,  and  contained  a  course 
of  practical  geometry  which  he  bad  fnmed  for  hb  company  at 
Plymouth.  Two  other  volumes  completing  the  work  appeared 
by  1817,  and  dealt  with  the  sdence  and  praalcc  of  fortification, 
the  latter  comprising  rules  for  construction.  He  published  a 
work  on  Praetital  ArckiletlKn,  and  prepared  an  Important 
treatiseoB  Tke  PrtctiaUOferolions  of  a  Sitie  (ti^g-iSji),  which 
was  translated  Into  French  (1847).  He  became  brevet  colonel 
in  iSjo  and  substantive  colonel  in  1831.  From  1831-1834  the 
subject  that  engaged  hia  leisure  was  that  of  standardiaation  of 
cnns.  weights  and  measures,  and  he  published  a  book  oa  this 
in  1834.  In  1858  be  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  dty 
of  Limdon  for  his  services  hi  removing  sunken  vessels  from  the 
bed  of  the  Hiamcs  near  Graveaend;  and  from  1839  to  1844  he 
was  occupied  with  dearing  away  the  wrecks  of  H.M.S.  "  Royal 
George  "  from  Spithead  and  H.H.S.  "  Edgar  "  from  St  Helens. 
AD  thb  work  was  subsidiary  to  his  great  work  of  creating  a 
conpidiensive  art  of  mililsry  engineering.  In  1841  on  promo- 
tfSB  to  the  rank  of  major-general  he  wzs  made  inqwctor-general 
«l  rail  ways.  In  1846  on  vacating  this  aKiointment  he  waa  made 
a  K.C.B.,  and  thettceloTward  up  to  i8j$  was  chi^  cwicenwd 
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oombe.  He  waa  promotad  1  wHtJw nt  .^pj^m^ |       iBsi.  bw 
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in  r86o.  He  died  in  Londoa  on  the  igth  of  A|Hil  i8fet.  A 
eldeat  son,  Major^eoetal  Cbarlea  Pkdfgr  <i8a4-<>gD).  m  : 
dislingiiiriwid  Royal  Engineer  officer.  ■ 

Amoopt  Padey**  wotka.  fcendes  Aim  mentioned,  wtn  sMaw 
editions  ol  hi*  PnOiuU  GeomOry  Ifttked  (iSaa)  and  of  his  Om 
^  Sfmtmtarv  FprMcatiom  (1833),  both  of  which  fonned  pan  » 
bit  Military  Imttnittian;  Rulafi.r  Esutadini  F&rtifieaHmu  tmm 
PalisoM  CM»ni  (183a;  new  cda  iluasd  i854}:deKiW» 
o(  a  Mmapbore  invented  Inr  hiiDMlt  In  1804  (t  83a  ud  iflM) :  4 
Pnakal  TttatiM  «*  KM  PttMtalum  (1U3):  and  Amut  <h 
Ntwitckti  P9»kMuimnlti  liy  XirataMirf-Ca^  i^teilcy  (ifa^ 

PilOOIER.  tnSMlIB  (1539-1615),  French  lawyer  and  aat 
of  letters,  waa  bom  at  Paris,  on  the  7th  of  June  1529  by  hk  en 
account,  according  to  otben  a  year  cadici;  He  was  calU  & 
the  Paris  bar  in  1549^  iDissShebecancvesy  ill  threngfacs:^ 
pcrisooout  mushiooais,  and  ^  not  recover  fully  for  two  ywi 
This  compelled  him  to  occupy  himself  by  literary  work,  w 
in  1560  he  published  the  first  book  of  his  Jbcjberobra^Jtffi-eK 
In  1965,  w4)en  be  waa  tbirty-^even,  his  fame  waa  mtahlrihfrt  k< 
a  great  qieech  still  extant,  in  which  be  pleaded  the  causa  of  di 
uiuversityof  Paris  against  the  Jesuits,  and  won  it.  Meaawifc 
be  pursued  the  ReJurdw  steadily,  and  published  bom  tuse  ;■ 
time  much  miicdUaneoaa  mA.  His  Uxaiy  aod  hia  lep. 
occupatloascaincidedinacBriouafasbiDnattbeCnitdsiassc  I 
Foftin  in  1579.  lliese  (kands  Jouia  (an  natitntloD  arbkh  ic 
into  deauelude  at  the  end  of  tha  t7th  oaituiy,  with  bad  dbei 
on  the  aodal  and  political  wctfare  oif  the  French  provincxa)  «k 
a  kind  of  irregular  autee  in  which  a  oommttsjon  ct  the  parloM 
of  Paris,  selected  and  dotMched  at  shod  notice  by  the  fc^ 
bad  faU  power  to  hear  and  determine  aU  cauam,  cqwdaOy  that 
in  wbid  setgoorial  rights  had  been  abused.  At  the  Granda  Jews 
of  Poirien  of  the  date  mentioBed,  and  at  tboae  of  Traycs  ■ 
1583,  Pasquier  officiated;  and  each  occasion  has  left  a  cuiiM 
literary  memorial  of  the  jesta  with  wbidi  be  and  hia  coOeacoa 
relieved  their  graver  duties.  The  Poilten  work  eras  the  <zic- 
brated  cdlection  of  poems  oa  a  flea  (aeeSoathey'a  Dnctery.  Ii 
1585  Pasquier  was  appointed  by  Hairy  HL  advocato-geiMfi! 
at  the  Paris  coun  dca  oomptea,  an  important  body  bava* 
political  aa  .wdl  as  financial  and  legal  fuoctiona.  Hoc  k 
distinguiibed  hlmsdf  paiticulariy  by  oppowng;  aoraetimei 
successfully,  the  mischievous '^stcm  of  selling  hefeditaiy  ptxa 
and  offices,  which  more  perhaps  than  any  single  thing  wns  ibt 
curae  of  the  older  French  monarchy.  The  dvfl  wara  cnmpflM 
Paaqnicr  to  leave  Paris  and  for  khw  yean  he  lived  at  Too^ 
working  steadily  at  his  great  book,  but  he  retuned  to  Paris  is 
Henry  IV. 'a  tiahi  In  March  1594-  He  continued  uiUil  1604  al 
his  work  in  the  chambre  des  romptcs;  then  be  retired.  He 
survived  this  retirement  more  than  ten  yean,  producing  mod 
literary  work,  and  died  after  a  lew  houn'  iUnos  on  the  tat  of 
Septonber  1615. 

In  (o  long  and  ao  laborioiii  a  life  Pasquier's  work  was  nacuraUT 
coniidenble,  and  tt  has  never  been  fully  collected  or  indeed  printco. 
The  standard  ediiioa  is  that  of  Amtterdam  (3  voU.  fol.,  1731).  But 
lor  ordinarv  leadcn  the  sdcctions  of  Lion  Feug^re,  publnbed  tt 
Paris  (3  vols.  8vo,  1849),  with  an  elaborate  introduction,  are  mm 
BCceoiDte.  As  a  poet  Paiquier  is  cUefly  inteRSfinv  aa  ■  minor 
member  of  the  PKiade  movement.  Aa  a  prase  writer  he  is  o(  moch 
more  account.  The  three  chief  divirions  of  his  pioK  work  uv  hi* 
Rtchrrtkti,  hia  Iclters  and  bis  peoloMional  spaechcs.  Thelcttcnate 
of  much  bioEiaphical  Inlercst  and  historical  importance,  and  the 
ReckerAtt  contain  in  a  somewhat  mnccllancoMs  fashion  invaluablt 
infbnnatiea  en  a  vast  variety  of  sobjects,  Uteniy,  political,  anti- 
quarian and  other. 

PASQOIER,  finENHB  DSfU.  Dtncs  (1767-186*),  French 
statesman,  was  bom  on  the  amd  of  April  1767.  Deaceoded 
from  a  family  which  had  long  been  distinguished  at  the  bar  and 
In  connexion  with  the  parlcments  of  France,  be  was  destined  for 
the  legal  profesaon  and  was  educated  at  the  cellice  of  JuiUy. 
He  (hen  became  a  counsellor  of  the  parlement  of  Paris,  and 
witnessed  many  ot  the  inddmts  that  marked  the  growii^ 
hostility  between  that  body  and  Louis  XVI.  in  the  yean  preced- 
ing the  outbnafc  of  the  French  Rorolutioa  in  1789.  Hm  views 
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w«n  thflw  ot  a  iMdetst«  (efomer,  «lio  dedred  to  rawvste  but 
not  to  end  the  initilutiou  of  the  old  moiutrcbjr;  tnd  his  raemoin 
sat  Ibitb  ia  •  fkVMmble  (i^t  the  utioos  of  that  parlemeDt, 
tb*  wdnencr  of  ivUdi  wm  mob  to  be  tcnnintted  und  the 
fMlitkal  stonns  of  the  cloee  of  the  ytu  1789.  For  aome  time, 
And  eipedaUy  during  the  Rdgn  of  Termr  (1793-1794),  Puquicr 
ranained  in  ofaeauity;  but  this  did  not  uve  him  from  urest 
in  the  ytu  1794.  He  ns  thtoim  hHo  priM  shortly  before 
tbo  (M^  d'M  of  Thennidor  (JvSy  17941  wbidi  overthtew 
KobairierK.  In  the  icaction  In  favour  <^  onimaiy  govern- 
ment which  ensued  Paaquier  r^aioed  hi*  liberty  and  his  estates, 
tfe  did  not  re-enler  the  public  service  untd  the  period  of'the 
£mpir^  when  -tbe  arch-chaaccllor  CambacMs  used  his  influence 
with  Nap^eoa  to  pmctue  Cor  him  Um  oftcc  of  "  maltrt  dct 
rvqoctte"  10  tbe  comefl  of  state.  Is  iSoq  he  bccaaie  baron' 
of  the  French  EoqMre,  and  in  February  i8io  couasellor  of  state. 
Kapolcon  in  1810  made  him  prefect  of  police.  The  chief  event 
which  raffled  tbe  course  of  his  life  at  that  time  was  the  strange 
CDMpfraqr  of  the  repoUican  genetal  Halet  (Oct.  iSia),  wbo, 
0iv(ng  out  that  Napoleon  had  perished  in  Rnsrio,  managed  to 
•urpriae  and  capture  some  of  the  mimilert  tod  other  authorities 
«t  Paris,  among  them  Pasquior.  The  coUapae  of  this  bold 
attempt  enabled  him,  however,  apeediiy  to  legalo  Us  liberty. 

When  Napoleon  abdicated  in  ApiD  1S14  IWqnier  contiD&ed 
to  eMrdse  his  fnnctiona  for  •  lew  dl^  la  Older  to  preserve 
order,  and  then  resigned  the  prefecture  ot  police,  wbeicupon 
Louis  XVUI.  allotted  to  him  the  control  of  roads  and  bridges. 
I     H«  took  no  share  in  the  Imperial  restoration  at  the  time  of  tbi 
Hoadrcd  Days  ( 1  Si  5) ,  and  after  the  aeoond  entry  «(  Lads  XVIIL 
into  Paris  he  became  tnhiister  of  the  Interior,  but  finding  it 
irapessible  to  work  with  (be  hot  beaded  royalists  of  the  Chamber 
ot  Deputies  (La  Ckambrt  inlrouKMt),  hcresigned  office.  Under 
the  more  moderate  ministeTS  of  saccceding  years  be  again  held 
various  appofanments,  but  refused  to  }oin  the  tcactlonary 
cabinets  of  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  X.   After  the  July 
I     Kevolution  (1830)  he  became  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
—a  port  which  he  held  through  tbe  whole  of  tbe  retgn  of  Louis 
I     Philippe  (18J0-1848}.  In  184a  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
,     French  Academy,  ai>d  In  the  same  year  was  created  a  duke. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe  in  February  1848,  Pasquier 
I  retired  from  active  life  and  set  to  worlc  to  compile  the  notes  and 
,     reminiscences  of  bis  long  and  active  career..  He  died  in  1863. 

See  Uimfim  du  Ckantdkr  Paiquia  (fi  vob.,  Paris,  1893-1895; 
partly  traoitated  in»  Endiih.  4  ww.,  London,  1893-1894}.  Also 
L.  de  ^ndlcastri,  Kiatplntk  to  Astanntitn.  vol*.  i.-?v. 

PASQUIHADB,  a  variety  of  libel  or  lampoon,  of  which  tt  is  not 
easy  to  give  an  exact  definition,  separating  it  from  other  kinds. 
It  should,  perhaps,  more  especially  deal  with  public  men  and. 
public  things.  The  lUatinction,  however,  has  been  rarely 
oburved  in  practice,  and  the  chief  interest  In  the  word  is  its 
curious  and  rather  Ugendary  origin.  According  to  the  earliest 
version,  given  by  Haioccbi  in  1509,  Pasquino  was  a  schoolmaster 
(others  say  a  cohUer],  who  had  a  Uting  tongue,  and  Uved  In  the 
iSth  century  at  Rome.  His  name,  it  the  end  of  that  century 
or  (he  beginning  of  the  nest,  was  transferred  to  a  statue  whidi 
had  been  dug  up  in  1501  in  a  mutilated  condition  (some  say  near 
his  sbcqi)  skI  was  set  up  at  the  comer  of  the  Piazsa  Navona, 
Oppo^  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Caraffa.  To  thb  statue  it 
became  the  custom  to  affix  squibs  on  the  papal  government  and 
00  prominent  persons.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
Paaquin  bad  a  partner  provided  for  him  in  the  shape  of  another 
statue  foui)d  in  the  Campus  Martins,  said  to  represent  a  river 
god,  and  dubbed  hlutotio,  «/ipr»  Marlit.  The  regulation  form 
of  the  pasquinade  then  bacuDC  one  of  diaktgue,  or  rather  qtiestion 
and  answer,  in  which  Msrtorio  usually  addressed  leading  inquiries 
to  his  friend.  The  proceeding  soon  attained  a  certain  European 
notoriety,  and  a  printed  coUwtioa  of  tbe  squiba  dae  to  it  (they 
were  long  written  In  Latin  verse,  with  aa  erraJnail  excursion 
brio  Greek)  appeared  ia  1509.  In  the  fint  book  ol  Paiitafnul 
(f  ]3>  or  thereahouu)  lUbaUis  Intraduee*  books  bf  Paqdlhis 
and  Marphnrtas  ta  the  csfalegae  of  tbe  libnty  of  St  Wetor, 
XX  15* 


and  later  ha  quotes  soaie  nttenuMCS  of  Ksqahi^  In  his  letters  to 
the  bishop  ot  M eiUeaelB.  These,  by  the  way,  show  that  Paaquin 
was  by  do  moans  always  satirical,  but  dealt  in  grave  advice  aitd 
cooment.  Tbe  original  Ljitio  pasqulnadei  srete  collected  la 
1544,  aa  Potfitillorum  l*mi  Aw,  edited  by  CaeUus  Sccundts 
Curio.  Tbe  vogue  of  thcte  lampoons  now  became  general,  and 
rose  to  its  height  during  the  pontificate  of  Slxtus  V.  (1585-1590). 
These  utteraacca  were  not  oidy  called  pasquinades  (faigttiiua^ 
bat  simply  paaquUs  (pasquiBus,  faiqiOh,  fiot^ii&k),  and  this 
form  was  MinetinMS  used  for  tbe  mythical  personage  himself.  K 
was  used  in  English  for  purposes  (rf  satire  by  Sir  Thomas  Qyot, 
In  his  Patquiu  lit  Plain  (1540)  and  by  the  anonymous  author  of 
FasquiM  m  a  Trance  (ts66);  but  it  was  first  made  popular  ia 
Eiq^and  by  Thomas  Nash,  who  In  1589  bqsn  to  sign  his  violou 
oontrovetsial  pamphlets  with  the  poeudonym  oS  Pasqull  of 
En^and.  It  continues  to  occur  through  the  course  of  the 
Marprelate  controversy  as  the  title  of  the  enemy  of  the  Puritans. 
These  English  lampoons  were  in  prose.  Tbe  French  pasquils 
(examples  of  which  may  be  found  In  Fouialer's  VarilUi  kUltr^ 
iqtm  d  mUraim)  were  more  usually  In  vetse.  In  Italy  itself 
Pasqnin  is  said  not  to  have  condescended  to  the  vernacular  tW 
the  i8th  century.  Contemporary  comic  periodicals,  eqiedally 
in  Italy,  still  occastoaaUy  use  the  Mariorio- Pasquino  dialogue 
form.  But  this  sonrfval  Is  puidy  artilkial  and  Utctaiy,  and 
pasquinade  has,  aa  noted  tbov^  oeased  to  have  any  precise 
meaning. 

PAIQDIin.  nSHARDO  (1637-1710),  Italian  musical  com- 
poser, was  bom  at  Massa  In  Val  di  Nicvole  (Tnscany)  Ml  the 
8th  of  December  1637  Be  was  a  pUpQ  of  Harcaatonlo  Cesil 
and  Loreto  Vittori.  He  came  to  Rome  while  still  young  and 
entered  the  service  of  Prince  Borgbese;  later  he  became  organist 
of  St  Maria  Maggiore.  He  wjoyed  the  protection  of  Queen' 
Christina  of  Sweden,  in  whose  honour  an  <^ra  of  his.  Dor'  i 
amen  i  fkla,  was  produced  in  1679.  During  AlessandiD 
Scarhtti'S  seoond  S^oum  In  Rome  (1703-1708),  PasquinI  and 
Corelli  were  freqtieatly  assodated  with  hini  in  musical  perform- 
ances, espedally  in  connexion  with  the  Arcadian  Academy,  of 
which  all  three  were  mettben.  Pasqoiid  died  at  Rome  od  the 
3znd  of  November  171^  and  was  bailed  ta  the  church  of  St 
Lorenzo  In  Ludna.  Be  deserves  remembrance  aa  a  vigorous 
composer  for  the  harpsidx»d;  and  an  tnterestlng  account  of 
bia  miuic  for  this  instrumeat  wfll  be  found  la  J.  S.  Shedlodt't 
The  Pianojorte  Senala. 

PAMACAOUA,  tbe  name  ot  an  old  Sparuih  dance,  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  pasar,  to  walk,  and  catfe,  street,  the  tune 
being  played  by  wandering  ittuudans  in  the  streets.  It  was  a 
slow  and  rather  solemn  dance  of  one  or  two  dancers.  The  dance 
tune  feaemMed  tbe  "  chaconne,"  and  was,  like  it,  constructed 
on  a  ground-bais.  Brabms's  Symphony  in  E  Minor,  No.  4,  ends 
with  an  ela berate  paasacaglia. 

PAUAaUA.  CARLO  (i8i>-iS87},  Italian  divine,  was  bom 
at  Lucca  on  the  ind  of  May  iSia.  Pasta^ia  was  soon  destined 
for  the  priesthood,  and  was  placed  under  the  care  (tf  (be  Jesuits 
at  tlie  age  of  fifteen.  He  became  atccesshrdy  doctor  In  atatbs- 
matics,  pfaOoaophy  and  theology  In  the  tnivetsity  of  Rome.  Ia 
1S44  he  was  made  pnfesior  in  tbe  Collegio  Romano,  the  welt- 
knoiRi  Jesuit  college  In  Rome.  In  1845  be  took  the  vows  as  a 
member  of  the  Jesuit  ortler.  In  184B,  during  tbe  espulaian  of 
the  jenits  inm  Rome  which  followed  on  tbe  revolutionary 
tnubUs  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  be  pdd  a  brief  vlrit  to  England. 
On  his  return  to  Italy  he  founded,  with  the  assistance  d  Father 
Curd  and  Lui^  TaparcOi  d'Aacslio,  the  cdebreted  organ  of 
the  Jesutt  order  entitled  the  CMUd  CaOMea.  In  1854  =une 
tbe  decision  of  tbe  Roman  Chaicfa  m  the  long-debated  qaestioa 
of  tbelmmacalateOmoiptlanof  tfae^nrgbi.  Intolhea^tiMS 
for  tbe  promnlgatioa  of  this  dogma  Paasa^  threw  himself 
with  great  eagetneas,  and  by  so  doing  tecoramended  hrms^ 
stro(«Iy  to  Pope  Kus  IX.  Bat  hb  favour  whh  the  pape  was 
of  riwrt  dnntion.  In  iS^g,  wlien  the  war  between  Anstris  and 
Ftaace  (the  first  step  towuda  tbe  unification  of  Italy)  broke  out, 
PasaagHacapoiMed  the  popular  ride.  He  todt  lef  use  st  1\irii^ 
and  oadar  the  hiflac&oe  of  Cavoor  ho  wnta  aa  MfMa  «d 
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Bpimpn  CaiMien  pr«  wua  tlalka.  la  whidi,  like  Liverani 
\ietM4  h\m,  ha  boldly  aiiackcd  Ifae  temporal  power  of  the  pope. 
Fw  tUa  he  wai  eapelled  Inm  the  otder  of  JeaoiU,  his  book  ma 
put  OQ  the  Ind*x,  and  bia  figure  tmtcfc  oat,  by  the  pope'a  order, 
fiM  •  iridim  ptlntM)  to  comntamorMe  the  pradamtlo*  of  die 
deem  of  the  laniacubte  Conception.  A  r^u^e  from  the  anger 
«f  the  pope  waa  afforded  him  io  the  Can  Cavour  at  Tnrio,  ibe 
Jknh  is  which  Cavour  waa  bom.  llicn  he  laboiiicd  for  Italian 
Ditr  with  todonduble  cactnr  hi  the  north  of  kalj,  is  com'une- 
tioB  with  Caidlnal  d'Andm  b  the  tomh,  and  he  collected  the 
aigMtuns  of  gooo  priesta  to  an  addreaa  to  the  pope  in  oppoaiikui 
to  the  teaiporal  power,  and  In  hvour  of  abandoning  all  reaiatanoe 
to  iho  uaioa  of  Italy  under  •  king  of  the  Houie  ol  Savoy,  He 
and  the  fooBprfaats  were  neoBUundaUed  on  the  6th  of  October 
tKa.  PiMigilia  disregarded  hi*  ntnm munlcatioo,  and  coo- 
iMed  hia  work  as  profcaaor  of  moral  [Jiiloaophy  at  Turin,  to 
w4kfc  he  had  been  appdnted  tn  1861,  and  began  a  aeriea  of 
Advent  addnnses  in  the  church  trf  San  Carlo  at  Milan.  But  on 
anntac  in  wder  to  vmmA  hia  Moood  aennon  he  found  himself 
■el  br an  inhlUtlon  on  the  pnitof  Up  Caoda,-theadmini(tntor 
«f  the  arcfadioceae  of  Milan.  ,  Elected  deputy  tn  the  Italian 
pufiaacnt,  he  still  advocated  sUongly  the  cause  of.  Italian 
^dniendenw,  and  at  a  later  period  wrote  a  defence  of  the  righu 
■I  the  <fiwi|>ale  tntdcr  tite  title  of  La  Cama  di  na  twmutua  U 
larA—h  fAmina.  He  also  (1864)  wrote  against  Reoan'a  Vk 
db  Jbmx,  Eight  days  before  his  death  he-  endeavouiod  to  be 
iwmdtod  to  the  pope,  and  made  a  fttU  rrliTim'Vr  He  died 
■t  Tteiaoo  the  lathof  March  1887. 

MnUC*  a  city  of  Paiaaic  eounty.  New  JfiKy,  U.SA,  at 
iW  head  of  navigation  on  the  Paiaaic  river,  s  n>-  S.S.E.  of 
Puecsoo.  (Pop.  <i8go),  ij^oaS;  (igoo),  17,777,  of  whom  1^,900 
wen  foreign-tKwn;  (1910  oenaua),  54,773.  paaaaic  ia  served 
by  tha  Erie  and  the  Delaware,  Ladcawana  ft  Western  railways. 
TW  east  part  of  the  dty  is  a  plain  occupied  diicfly  by  factories, 
far  which  water-power  is  fuinishad  by  the  river  and  a  canal;  the 
west  part,  which  ia  almost  wh<dly  reaidantial,  extends  over  hills 
whkh  command  excellent  views.  Among  the  princqial  buildings 
•re  the  city  hall,  and  the  Janr  Watson  Reid  Memorial  Library. 
The  dly^  factory  prodncta  increased  in  value  from  111,804,805 
ia  1900  to  (ia,7S],7>j  in  1905,  or  77-g%-  About  onO'Wf  of 
th*  valae  hi  1905  was  in  woreteds,  cottons  and  wooUens;  other 
»if  artant  manufactures  are  nl>ber  goods  and  electrical  suj^Ucs. 
Ttim  are  Urge  vineyards  near  the  dty.  A  settlement  was 
lahlisWd  hsR  by  the  Dutch  in  1679,  and  was  called  Acqoacka- 
•aak  «r  Paterson  Landing  aatil  (be  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
I^aaic  was  Incorporated  aa  a  village  In  1869,  and  in  1873  waa 
tWtered  as  a  dty. 

9n  W.  I.  Pfepe  and  W.  W.  Scott,  The  Nem  HUiory  tf  Pumju 

NMAV,  I  town  and  q)isoopal  see  flf  Oennny,  tn  the  kingdom 
«|  Raveria,  pkturesqudy  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
(taMhe.  the  Inn  and  the  lis,  doae  to  the  Autrian  frontier, 
4te  ea.  N.E.  from  Munich  and  74  S.E.  of  Rc^ensburg  by  rail 
1^  (i«nrtt  iStOQi  neuly  all  betag  Roman  Catholics.  Paaaaa 
11  umt%  al  the  town  proper,  lying  00  the  racfcy  tongue  of  land 
the  Danube  and  the  Inn,  and  of  four  suburba,  Innstadt 
«M  vW  r^t  bank  of  the  Inn,  Ozatadt  00  the  left  bank  of  the  Ila, 
ii«it  ta  the  ancle  between  Ob  and  the  Dannbe,  and  St  Niksla. 
(1.  *  MS  W  the  mat  beautiful  places  on  the  Danube,  a  fine  effect 
iiiiiditart  W  the  way  in  which  the  houaca  an  piled  up 
4<a«  afcave  another  on  the  hdghts  rising  from  the  river.  The 
hvri  C*as*nl  view  is  obtained  from  the  Obcsfaaua,  an  old  fortress, 
MM  Msd  M  •  pti«n.  which  crowna  a  hOi  300  f L  oa  the  kf t 
h*yi  al  the  Danube.  Of  the  eleven  rimtrhw,  the  most  inter- 
pMH  Is  ll*  caihedral  of  St  Stc|Aen,  a  ifeiid,  rococo  edifice. 
It  weaMkalletlifirain  the  iTthcenturyon  the  site  of  a  church 
sMil  taw  hsoa  fouMM  is  the  5th  century;  it  has  two  towers, 
wil  irWTfir  MB*  valeabtr  lefics.  Other  dturcbes  are  the 
twihc  etwn*  al  the  Holy  0km;  the  dmrcfaes  of  St  Semin, 
wlM  tall  and  «t  St  Gertnide;  the  doable  dMichof  St  SdvMar; 
ihe  Homawenns  church  of  '  •hepQgrlmagechwch 
M  Ow  i*ty  ol  Suecour  nn^ol  thahoqdtal 


of  St  Jtibn;  and  the  Romanesque  Votiv  Kisdbe.  The  pott 
office  occupies  the  site  of  a  building  in  which  in  1551  the  T^oiy 
of  Faaian  was  signed  between  the  cmpenr  Chadts  V.  nai 
UauriCB^  elector  of  Saxony,  lie  iae  Dm  MaU  cMtami  a 
statue  of  the  Bavaiim  kh^  Maiimaian  L  Tha  oU  foitn  ami 
bastions  of  the  dty  have  been  demolisbed.  but  the  two  Baked 
fortresses,  the  Oboiiana  and  tbe  Niederhana,  are  stiH  caiaaL 
The  iprmer  was  built  eaily  fai  tbe  igtb  century  by  the  biihap 
in  ooasequence  of  A  rev«dt  on  the  pan  of  the  citiaews;  dc 
latter,  mentioned  as  early  as  737,  b  now  private  ptopaty. 
Theduef  industriesare the maanfactoreof  tobacco,  bccf. leather, 
poccdain,  madunery  and  paper.  Large  quantities  of  timber  aie 
floated  down  the  Hz.  The  wtfi-known  Paasan  crndblea  are 
made  at  the -neighbouring  vHlage  of  ObcnutdL 

hman  iaot  andeni  origin.  The  first  scttkmtM  waapwhahly 
a  Cdtic  one,  Bvimdmnim;  this  was  on  the  dte  of  the  priiiot 
Innstadt.  Afterwards  the  Romans  establiahcd  a  ralnwy  of 
Bauvian  ■  veterans,  the  tattn  teteee  hetc  it  racefvcd  civic 
fights  fn  i»5,  and  lOon  became  a  prupenus  pbCB,  hM  anch 
«l  iu  history  conrisu  of'  bnfb  beCween  tha  bUnpa'and  tha 
dtieens.  The  stnng  fortrem  of  the  Oberhaus  waa  lahas  by  the 
Auilrians  in  174s,  and  again  in  iSej.  The  bishopric  ol 
was  founded  by  St  Boniface  in  738.  The  dtoccK  was  a 
enc'lndnding  untB  1468  not  oidy  modi  of  Bsvacta,  bat  1. 
cally  the  whole  of  the  ardidnchy  of  Aastiia.  About  tato  the 
bishop  became  a  prince  of  the  mfin.  Amongst  the  cacia 
btshc^  was  Pilgrin  or  PiUgrim  (d.  {191),  and  amang  the  latet 
oom  were  the  Austrian  archdukes,  LeopoU  and  Leapold  WOHam. 
tbe  former  a  brother  and  the  latter  a  sm  of  tbe  aoipame 
Ferdinand  II.  In  1803  tbe  Uihopric  was  leGdaitaad,  and  as 
t8oj  its  lands  came  into  the  possession cf  Bavaria.  Thcaita, 
whidi  was  diminished  io  the  15th,  and  again  in  the  i8th  ill  laj. 
sras  then  about  350  sq.  m.,  and  the  peptdatioa  aboot  9^300. 
A  new  bishivrie  of  FkMMi,  with  eccleriaatiGal  iacMktiam  m^. 
waa  ctfabfished  in  1817. 

Erbsn.  (kiehuiit  ier  Sladt  Patmm  CPsMaa.  iM>-iK«):  aad 
Morin,  Pfumi  (i»7S}.  For  the  history  of  the  biihbpfic  eec  SaUk, 
Dit  Biukdfe  nm  Pastau  <Pa*uu,  1844) ;  aad  Schrtdl.  fsriasia  om. 
GttfkUhU.dej  BistMms  Pastau  (Passau,  1879). 

PASSEBAT,  JEAH  (1534-160^),  French  poet,  waa  bom  ai 
Troyes,  on  the  18th  ct  October  IJ34.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
verity  of  Paris,  and  is  said  to  have  bad  some  curious  adveatuces 
— atonetlmewotldaglnamlne.  He  wis,  however,  a  scbolar  by 
natural  taste,  and  became  eventually  a  teacher  at  the  CalH(c 
de  Pleasis,  and  on  the  death  of  Ramus  was  nude  profcaaor  ol 
Latin  in  157)  in  tbe  Collige  de  France.  In  the  meanwhile 
Paasent  had  studied  law,  ud  had  composed  nuich  acreeabk 
poetry  In  the  PKiade  style,  the  best  pieces  bdng  bis  short  ode 
Dm  PrtmUrjour  de  mai,  and  the  charming  villancUe,  J'ai  ptrdm 
ma  Umrladle.  Hli  exact  share  in  the  5iiiyr«  minifpie  (Tourv, 
1594),  the  great  manifesto  <K[  the  or  Moderate  Royalut 

party  when  it  had  dedand  itself  for  Heuy  of  Navarre,  ii 
differently  sutcd;  but  ft  b  agreed  that  he  wrote  most  of  the 
verse,  and  the  huangue  of  tbe  guerrDIa  chief  Ricux  is  soroetima 
attributed  to  him.  The  famous  lines  Sur  la  jtmrnie  4t  Se^is, 
In  which  he  commoids  the  due  d'AumsIe's  ability  in  nuiaiig 
away,  is  one  of  the  most  cddnated  poUtlcat  songs  in  French. 
Tovnttds  tbe  end  of  his  life  be  became  bHad.  He  died  in  Psrii 
on  the  t4tb  of  September  t6oi. 

See  a  notice  by  P.  Slandwcnain  prefixed  to  bis  edition  of  Pa«mt't 
PoUttt  fnn^im  (i860).  Among  hti  Latin  works  ibould  be  notktd 
KaUmdae  wsmttw  H  wcmia  iwarfaw  feoMla  <>  vols.,  i«o6>.  ^ 
dremed  efatefty  to  his  friend  and  Mtnn  Henri  de  Mcsaseat  Fgeihe 
Salyn  mimippii  see  the  edition  d  Charles  Read  (1876). 

FAMKW  ^MSt-dasncallaL  paitu>,  formed  fmea  fati,  t«mm, 
to  suffer,  endure),  a  term  whidi  ia  naed  in  two  main  aenaaa:  (■} 
tbe  suffering  of  pain,  and  (1)  lodiac  or  etnotion.  Tbe  fiicsc  is 
chiefly  used  of  tbe  aufletinv  of  Jesus  Christ,  eatetidiac  fioaa  the 
lime  of  the  acov  in  the  garden  until  his  daath  on  the  caoaa.  la 
thb  aente  Aoirfe  was  uaed  by  the  eariy  Christian  wiitcii,  Aod  ibi 
term  b  abo  appbcd  to  the  aufleriags  and  deeds  of  sainn  aad 
martyrs,  •ynoaynMuily  with  acta  w  gsita,  a  book  eootaini^ 
HKb  befBf  knom  aa  a  "pmhMMl"  (fikr  t»ntmtim  as 
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full  title  of  which  is  the  "  Congregttkm  of  the  IKsctked  Clerks 
of  the  Moat  Holy  Cioaa  and  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ," 
was  founded  by  St  Paul  of  the  Cnm  (Patrfo  della  Croce,  1694- 

'  »7y5;c»i»oiww<l  1667)  in  i7ao,bnt  full  tmctkiB  wis  not  obtaiacd 

-  for  tbe  order  till  i737i  *heQ  the  fi«  nonaiteiywaatabliihed 
at  Monte  Argentaiicr,  Orbetdlo.  The  secondary  sense  of 
"  pasriiMi  "  is  due  to  the  late  uie  of  passim  to  tranriate  the  Greek 

'  pbikiBophical  tena  wiSoi,  tbe  dsssical  Latin  equivalent  being 
a^eeitls.  The  modem  use  genenUty  restricts  the  tenn  to  strong 

'  and  tucantnlled  emotion.. 

PJUfUWnOirBR  IPatiificra),  the  typical  genus  of  ttte  ofder 

:  to  whicli  k  gives  its  Dame.  The  name  pHiMmfloiKr— /m 


Fis.  i^Paaifiirra  CoeruUa,  aliovinE  Leaf  with  Stipule*.  Tendnl, 
and  detached  Flower. 

paitiemu — srote  from  the  supposed  letemblance  of  the  corona 
to  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  of  the  other  paru  of  the  Bower  to 
the  nalis.  or  wouikIs,  while  t^M  five  sepals  and  five  petals  were 
taken  to  symbolize  the  len  apostles— Peter,  who  denied,  and 
Judas,  who  betrayed,  being  left  out  of  the  reckoning.  The 
species  are  mostly  natives  of  western  tropical  South  America; 
others  are  found  in  various  tropical  and  sub-tnvkal  districts  of 
both  hemiq^eres.  The  tscsonias,  by  some  considered  to  form 
part  of  tbis  gcnuB,  inhabit  the  Andes  at  considerable  elcvaiions. 
Tbey  ate  mostly  climbing  plants  (fig.  1)  having  a  woody  stock 
and  herbaceous  or  woody  branches,  from  the  sides  of  which 
teodiib  are  produced  which  enable  the  branches  to  support 
tbemxlves  at  little  expenditure  of  tissue.  Some  few  form  trees 
of  CMtriderable  stature  destitute  of  tendrils,  and  with  broad 
magnolia-lilte  leaves  in  place  of  the  more  or  less  palmatdy'lobed 
leaves  which  are  most  generally  met  with  in  the  order.  The  leaf 
is  uwally  provided  at  the  base  of  the  leal-stAlk  with  stipules, 
which  are  inconspicuous,  or  Urge  and  leafy;  sad  the  stalk  Is 
also  fumisbed  with  one  or  more  glandular  excrescences,  as  In 
some  cases  are  the  leaf  itself  and  the  bracts.  The  InBorescence 
of  a  cymnpf  cbaractcr,  the  lermiual  btaacb  being  letwescatcd 


by  the  icnM,  tits  sMs  bnmdus  hy  fkmet-tatta,  «  the 
iHflorescenoe  nuty  b«  ndiiced  to  a  siagte  sulk.  The  btscu 
OB  the  flower«tatk  are  eithec  small  and  soattered  or  brge 
and  kaly,  and  thca  placed  neat  the  Oowet,  forming  aswt  of  outer 
calyx  or  epkalyx.  The  flower  itself  (seen  In  section  io  fig..fl) 
oonsiBU  «f  a  neeptade  varying  nt  form  fnta  tbat  of  a  sbidlow 
saucer  ta  that  of  a  long  cyUodrical  or  trumiiet-ahapcd  tiri>c,  tUa 
or  fldshy  in  consistence,  and  giving  ofl  from  Us  upper  border  the 
five  sepals,  the  five  petals  (rarely  these  lattec  arc  atnent),  and  the 
threads  or  menlbranovs  processes  ooostituting  the  "  comu." 
Thin  GoMnet  forms  the  most  campicwms  ud  bssntifal  put  of 
the  flow«r  of  many  spcdes,  and  couists  of  oulgrowllis  from  the 
tube  formed  subsequently  to  the  other  pans,  mud  having  liule 
morpbdogical  significance,  bat  being  physiologically  useful  in 
Uwwnlng  the  cms  fcnaiiatiom  of  tb>  flower  by  meansof  iasccts. 
Other  mtgmwths  of  ahnilat  dmnctcrt  bat  less  ceatpiciMmSk 
Occur  hmr  down  the  labe,  tnd  their  vstiaiions  affoid  oscf 
means  of  diacrlminating  between  the  tptcia.  From  the  base 
of  the  inner  part  of  the  tube  of  the  flewer,  but  quite  free  from  it, 
iqwises  a  cylindrical  ataik  sanoundcd  bdow  by  a  smsU  cup-ttk« 
outgrowth,  and  bcaifag  abom  the  ndddla  a  liac  «l  five  fltt 
filamsnta  «ad  attntked  by  a  thwad  like  point  to  an  nnCher. 
Above  the  ling  of  stamens  is  the  ovary  iladf ,  nprslsed  on  a  pn- 
k)ngatioa  of  the  same  stalk  which  bears  the  ftiamcnts,  or  aesidle. 


FlO.  s^Flower  of  PMdonBower  cut  througk  the  eenln  to  Aow 
the  anugement  of  its  constituent  paita. 

The  stalk  sui^rting  the  stamens  and  ovary  Is  called  the  "  gym>> 
phore  "  or  Ute  "  gynandrophore,"  and  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
order.  The  ovary  of  posionSowers  is  one-celled  with  three 
parietal  placentas,  and  bears  at  the  top  three  styles,  each 
capped  by  a  large  bmion-like  stigma.  Tht  ovary  ripens  Into 
a  berry-like,  very  luely  capsular,  fruit  with  I  be  three  groups 
of  seeds  arranged  in  lines  along  the  walls,  but  imbedded 
in  a  pulpy  arillus  derived  from  the  stalk  of  the  seed.  This 
succulent  berry  is  in  some  ca.ies  highly  perfumed,  and  affords  a 
delicate  fruit  for  the  dess^-tablc,  as  in  the  case  of  (he  "  grana- 
dilU  "  (f*.  quadranpdarit),  P.  idiilit,  P.  nuuratarpa,  and  various 
species  of  Taatmia  known  as  "  curubas "  ii>  Spanish  South 
America;  P.  laurifolia  is. the  water-lemon,  and  P.  maliftrmia 
the  sweet  calabash  of  the  West  Indies.  The  fruits  do  not  usually 
exceed  in  size  the  dimensions  of  a  hen's  or  of  a  swan's  egg,  but 
that  of  P.  vutcrocarpa  Is  a  gouid-Uke  oblong  fruit  attaining  a 
weight  of  7  to  8  lb. 

The  tacsonias,  which  hi  cultivation,  arc '  generally  r^ardcd 
as  distinct,  diOer  from  PatHfiora  in  having  a  long  cylindrical 
calyx-lube,  bearing  (vo  crowns,  one  at  the  throat,  the  other  near 
the  bue;  they  are  stove  or  greenhouse  t^U;  T.  pinttaliiUtUlu, 
with  pale  rose-coloured  flowers,  a  native  of  Ch3e  and  Peru,  has 
loDg  been  in  cuhivatioo;  T.  ViM-VoUemU,  with  handsome 
scarlet  floweri,  is  one  of  the  finest  species. 

PASSION  WEBK.  the  fifth  week  in  Lent,  beginning  with 
Psadon  Sunday  (domtNKs  paaiaat  or  it  patnontdmmli,  so 
called  from  very  eariy  tiroes  because  With  ll  be^ns  the  more 
special  commemoration  of  Christ's  pasuoQ.  Fasnon  week  is  often 
incorrectly  identified  with  Holy  week  (9.*.).  In  the  north  of 
England  Passion  Sunday  was  formeriy  known  as  Corie  or  Carling 
Sunday,  a  name  cmnruptcd  from  "care,"  in  aOuaioa  to  the 
sorrowful  season  which  the  day  heralds.  It  was  the  n&lvenal 
custom  in  medieval  England  to  est  on  this  Suitday  a  grey  pea 
steeped  and  fried  in  butter,  which  came  to  be  callfld  fsnn  its 
aaaodatioa  "  Calling  Nuu" 
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PAS80VBB,  K  Hebrew  spring  fntivil,  celebrated  by  the  Jew* 
fa  comDMrooraUon  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt  by  a  family  feut 
ta  tfae  booM  on  tbe  fint  evening,  and  by  abitaining  tram  leaven 
during  tbe  levcn  days  of  the  feast.  According  to  tradition,  tbe 
fint  Passover  ("  The  Passover  of  Egypt"  ),  was  preordained  by 
HoMi  at  tbe  cominand  of  God.  Tbe  Israelites  were  cooimmnded 
to  select  on  tbe  tenth  of  Ablb  (Nison)  a  he-lamb  of  the  first  year, 
without  Uemiih,  to  kill  it  on  the  eve  of  the  fourteenth  and  to 
■prinkle  with  iu  blood  tbe  lintel  and  sidepost  of  the  doors  of  their 
dwellingi  so  that  tbe  Lord  sbould  "  pass  over "  them  wbea  be 
went  forth  to  slay  tbe  firU-bom  of  tbe  Egyptians.  The  lamb 
thus  dnined  of  blood  was  to  be  roasted  and  entirely  consumed  by 
the  Israelites,  who  sbould  be  ready  with  loins  (prded,  shoes  on 
feet  and  stafi  in  band  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  tbe  exodus.  In 
memory  of  tUs  (be  Israelites  were  for  aU  Unte  to  eat  unleavened 
bread  (msHoth)  for  seven  days,  as  well  as  keep  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Passover  on  tbe  eve  between  the  fotuleenth  and  the  fifteenth 
of  Nisan.  This  evening  meal  was  not  to  be  attended  by  any 
Hnager  or  nndrcumcised  person.  "  On  the  morrow  of  tbe 
SaUtatb  "  a  wave  offering  of  a  sheaf  of  bariey  was  to  be  made. 
ThMe  wb»  wcK  vaabk  to  petfbim  tbe  sacrUKe  of  the  Passover 
owbg  to  taipnrity  at  tbe  apfMsntcd  tinM^  were  permitted  ta  do  so 
a  mootb  later. 

Vanovs  theories  have  been  frOm  tine  to  tima  proposed  to 
account  for  this  complex  of  enactments.  J.  Spencer  in  his 
Utibut  Htbroevrum  saw  in  tbe  Passover  a  practical  protest 
against  the  Egyptian  worship  of  Ajds.  Vstke  considered  it  a 
nlebiation  of  tlw  spring  solstice,  Baur  a  means  of  removing  the 
imparity  of  the  oU  year.  Lengerke  recognised  a  double  motive: 
tbe  iamb  for  atcmement,  tbe  unleavened  bread  as  a  trace  of  the 
Itaste  ^  the  early  harvcsL  Ewald  regarded  the  Passover  aa  an 
orit^nal  pre-Mosaic  spring  festival  made  to  serve  tbe  interest  of 
purity  and  atonement. 

All  these  views  have,  however,  been  cast  in  tbe  shade  by  more 
recent  investigations  based  on  minute  literary  analysis  of  tbe 
Peatateucb)  begun  by  Graf,  continued  by  Kuencn,  and  culminat- 
ing in  tbe  work  of  Wdlhausen  and  Robertson  Smith.  This  view 
claims  to  determine  the  re^>eaive  ages  and  relative  cbrono- 
lopcal  position  of  the  various  passages  in  which  tbe  Passover  is 
teferred  to  tn  the  Pentateuch,  and  assumes  that  each  successive 
ttratum  represents  the  practice  in  nndent  Israel  at  the  time 
of  composition,  laying  great  stresa  Upon  omissions  as  implying 
non-eaiauno.  The  main  passage*  and  their  conunu  are 
•nuflcd  chnmologically  In  the  following  way:— 

A.  /it  ffte  Etoiia  Book  cf  Ae  CmnwNl  (Esod.  xxiii.).  The  feast 
o(  unleavened  bread  to  be  kept  Kven  days  at  the  lime  appointed 
Id  tbe  month  Abib. 

B.  /n  Ik*  YakiBul  Souret  (Esod.  xxxiv.  i8-9i,  35).  The  feast  of 
unleavened  bread  to  be  kept  seven  day),  Ac.  All  firstlings  to  be  tbe 
Lord's.  Fint-bom  tons  to  be  redeemed;  none  to  appear  befoie 
the  Loid  empty;  sia  days'  work,  tevench  day  re<t,  in  tne  harvest; 
the  sacrtfiee  of  the  Pastover  bhall  not  remain  until  the  morning. 

■  CinlMt  YakwiMlit  Uittory  (Exod.  aiL  31-37, 39-3^  Sfi-it-  »■>•  3- 
16).  Mows  summons  the  clden  □(  Israel  and  onfers  them  to  kill  tne 
Passover  and  besprinkle  the  Itntcl  and  sideposta  with  a  bunch  of 
hyssop  dipped  in  blood  so  that  the  Lord  will  pass  over  the  door. 
In  later  days  when  the  children  shall  a»k  what  this  means  it 
shall  be  said  that  this  is  the  sacrifice  at  the  Lard's  PasMvcr.  At 
midnigbt  ail  the  6rst-bom  of  the  Egyptiaos  are  slain  and  Pharaoh 
sends  the  Israelites  out  of  E^'pt  in  nasie,  and  the  people  took  the 
dough  before. it  was  leavened  upon  kneading  troughs  upon  their 
shoulders. 

D.  I'Jkr  DntkTononriH  (Deul.  xvi.  I-B.  16-17).  Observe  tbe 
month  of  Abib  and  krep  the  Pasaover  because  in  that  monib  God 
brought  out  the  Ixiaclllrs  from  Egypt.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Passover 
of  the  flock  and  the  henl  shall  be  done  in  Ihe  place  where  Cod  shall 
cause  His  name  to  dwell.  No  leaven  shall  be  eaten  with  it  for  seven 
day*,  and  bread  of  affliction  shall  be  eaten  because  they  came  forth 
from  EffVpt  in  haste.  Flesh  ehall  not  remain  until  tbe  morning; 
the  sacrifice  muet  not  be  within  their  gates  but  in  the  place  where 
the  Lord  shall  cause  His  name  to  dwell.  It  shall  be  sodden  and 
eaten,  and  in  the  rooming  they  should  go  to  their  tents.  Sia  days 
cat  uaknvened  bread,  on  the  seventh  a  solemn  aasembhr.  Reckon 
seven  weeks  from  tbe  time  of  putting  the  aidde  to  the  standing 
corn. 

E.  I»  Ike  ntiiness  Code  iLtv.  xxill.  4-8,  9-14).  The  14th  of 
tbe  first  month  at  even  is  the  Passover  of  tn«  l-ord:  <m  the  istb 
of  the  aaaie  month  is  the  feast  of  uokavened  btead  for  seven  da». 


First  and  Kvcnth  dan  sbsffl  fat  holy  asKinfafr,  but  a  n  Ju'n 
for  seven  days.  On  tbe  morrow  after  tbe  sabbath  a  wmc  eic^ 
and  alto  a  burst  offering  of  the  h^lwnb  (with  the  com^oai.f  \ 
me.1l  and  drink  lib  lingj    Ntittts'  wead  nor  paicbed  oora  sa 
fre^h  oars  sbaU  btmttiTmtmiatnu  is  amdK. 

F.  /n  PriMifo  HteT  {BaslL'm  i-ao,  3S-3t,  xB.  !-■}.  Oi 
thr  loih  day  of  the  month  every  hoiuebold  aball  ukn  a  ttaStt 
male  without  blemish,  of  sheep  or  goat,  and  rfKNild  UQ  ii  a  Dt 
laih  at  even,  and  sprinkle  the  two  fidcposl*  nod  Uaul  wnt  Ot 
blood,  and  (At  the  roasted  flesh,  not  sodden,  includiac  bead,  bp 
uui  inwards;  all  remaining  over  until  the  rooentag  to  Ec  bvat  t* 
fin  .  It  Bhouki  be  eaten  with  kiios  girded.  uliMB  oo  feet,  and  «i 
in  li.inil  luT.iiiic  in  haste.  It  is  the  Lord's  Pasaovtr;  whea  Ifc 
sees  M  ni-I  lie  uiU  pai?  over  you  and  there  win  be  -wo  piape 
Upon  you.  As  a  Dicmoiial  of  lh!«  you  shall  eat  vntcavraed  bml 
seven  days,  on  tbe  14th  day  at  eve  until  the  aist  day  mt  cw:  win 
children  shall  ask  what  thisservice  means,  you  shall  say  thai  ii  is  tia 
Passover  of  the  Lord. 

G.  In  Ikt  5wmrfa/7  Somrat    tke  pTUtU^f  Cod*  (Eand.  au. 
4J-50,  ix.  1-14,  xiv.  16-35).   No  alien,  aoioumer  or  bind  mrmu 
shall  eat  thereof,  but  a  bou^t  servant,  if  circumciaed.    It  ifasl 
be  eaten  in  haste;  none  of  the  flesh  shall  be  carried  forth, 
shall  a  bone  be  broken.    If  a  sojourner  should  wiA  to  keep  tk 
PasKuver,  all  his  mste  shall  be  dicumcised  and  be  will  be  a*  w 
bom  io  the  land.  The  Pasnver  was  kept  in  the  first  maath  <m 
■4lh  day  of  tbe  month  at  even  in  the  wiMemess  of  Siaai:  b.-t  | 
certain  men,  undean  by  toueUni  a  dead  body,  naked  what  ibn  1 
should  do;  they  were  to  keep  it  on  the  aecotid  moaib  c*  ih 
I4tb  day,  catiu  it  with  unleavened  bread  and  bsticr  hwU 
Iraviag  none  oT  it  until  the  morning,  nor  breakaog  a 

Tbe  tint  month  on  tbe  14th  dav  of  tbe  month  b  the  hsMiaer 
Ihe  tsth  day  of  this  mmtth  shall  be  a  feast;  hvcb  days  nwhna^wd 
bread  to  be  eaten;  dm  day  a  holy  assembly  wnh  6t«  tMtn^ 
two  youns  bulkxks  and  tme  lamb  and  seven  firatlii^  he  Isaffi 
without  blemish,  with  appropriate  meal  offering  and  one  hc-goC 
for  sin-offcriag;  on  the  seventh  day  another  boiy  aaseaaUjr. 

Many  discrepancies  have  been  observed  among  critics  in  ibc 
diflmnt  portions  of  this  series  of  cnactmcnls. .  Thus  in  tie 
Elohist  and  in  Deuteronomy  the  date  of  tbe  festival  b  oalj 
vaguely  Mated  to  be  ia  the  nonth  of  Abib,  wbilc  io  the  Hobaa 
Code  and  in  tbe  Priestly  History  tbe  exact  date  ia  gjvcn.  In  ik 
Yahwist  and  Deutcnmomist  a  aidemn  assemUy  is  to  be  heU  <s 
the  •evesih  day,  but  In  the  Holincaa  Code  aitd  in  the  accoads:; 
sources  of  the  Priestly  Code  both  the  Gist  and  tbe  seventh  dayrf 
tbe  Feast  of  UnteavuKd  Bread  are  to  be  solemn  aaaemblies.  ti 
the  Denteronomisttlw  Passover  aacri&cc  can  be  from  cstberlkid  ' 
or  herd,  whereas  in  tbe  Holiness  Code  only  lamb  b  menticad. 
and  in  the  Priestly  Code  cither  kid  or  lamb.  In  the  Deutetoat- 
mist  the  lamb  ia  to  be  sodden  or  bdlcd,  whereas  in  the  Priestly 
Code  tills  is  expressly  forbidden.  A  still  more  vital  coatias 
occurs otmceroing  the  place  of  sacrifidag  thePaasover;asen)oiBd 
In  Deuteronomy  this  Is  to  be  by  the  males  of  the  fnadly  & 
Jerusalem,  whereas  both  In  the  presumably  earlier  VaJtwiat  aad 
in  the  later  PriesUy  Code  tbe  m\uAt  household  Jeinn  in  tbe  talari 
which  can  be  cdebrated  wherever  the  Israelites  are  settled 
Thrse  discrepancies  however  are  chiefly  of  interest  ia  ibek 
bearing  upon  the  problem  of  tbe  Pentateuch,  and  reaUj  ibio* 
little  light  upon  tbe  origin  of  the  two  feasts  txmnectcd  tofctbir 
under  tbe  name  of  the  Passover,  to  which  tbe  preaent  icaatb 
must  be  mainly  confined.  It  may  be  observed  however  that  the 
absence  1^  a  definite  dBte.!a  DeuteForwrny  must  be  accidental, 
since  a  common  inlgrinage  feast  must  be  on  a  fixed  day.  simI  tk 
reference  to  tlw  Kvca  wedcs  dapaiag  Iwiween  PaaMtvcr  and 
Pentecost  also  imf^  tbe  fixing  of  the  dale.  So  too  even  ia  Ik 
Elohist  the  time  is  appdnted. 

Reverting  to  the  origin  and  the  mcarung  of  the  feast,  modcta 
criticism  draws  attention  to  tlie  diHercnt  nature  of  t)M  im 
observances  anduned  witb  tbe  name  Psmovct,  the  pawntsl 
sacrifice  of  tbe  paachal  lamb  and  the  acriculinral  obKTvanoe  of  s 
seven  days'  abetentioo  from  unleavened  bread.  It  is  awuwd 
that  the  fonnei  atose  during  tbe  pastoral  period  of  larsdite 
biatoty  befoic  or  during  the  at«y  in  Egyptt  wbile  tbe  lattcc  wu 
adopted  from  ibe  CssMiutes  idt«r  the  settlement  in  PakMiec 
Agsinat  this  nay  be  mgid  that,  seoonSng  10  tbe  latest  inqulria 
into  tbe  pastwal  life,  there  is  always  oonrtectcd  with  it  some  fona 
of  agiiadtnre  and  a  use  of  cereaK  while,  historically  speakiaft 
the  Israditeswbikio  Egypt  wete  dependent  on  iu  com.  Tboc 
is,  further,  the  objection  that  no  diatinctiw  oiris  in  the  Nliicsl- 
tHtaIenGanbta«ocisted«Ubttaodu«,flltktPnMfv. 
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beginning  of  btrley  huvcst  b  however  genenUy  uiodated  vitb 
it,  wbile  the  wheat  harrest  is  connected  with  Penteont.  Tin 
'*  Bb«af  of  the  fint-fniiti  of  your  harvest,"  racotioned  in  Lev. 
ndii.  10,  Is  sssodated  in  Jewish  tradition  with  the  barley  harvest 
(Mishna,  Mcaaclioifa  x.).  lliis,  however,  a  not  immediately 
eonneeted  wkk  the  Passover,  and  is  of  man  aignificancc  as 
determining  the  exact  date  of  Penteoost. 

Considering  however  the  two  sections  of  the  Passover  separ- 
ately, it  b  mnarkable  how  nuny  of  the  ceremonies  associated 
either  historically  or  ceicmom^  with  the  Passover  have 
connexion  with  iho  idea  of  a  covenant.  The  folk-etymology  of 
the  word  Passovn  ^ven  in  Exod.  xii.  13  seems  to  connect  the 
oripnal  t4  the  feast  with  a  threshold  covenant  (see  Trumbull, 
Thmkeld  CMtMia,  PhiUdc^ihiB,  1901);  the  daubing  of  the  side- 
posts  and  lintel  with  blood  at  the  otigioal  Passover,  which  finds 
its  CMUtterport  in  Babykmita  custom  (Zimmem,  BeU,  s.  Bob. 
Rd.  tf.  is6-?)  and  in  AtaUc  usage  (W&kidf,  ed.  Kiemer,  p. 
28),  implies  a  blood  covenant.   The  conununion  meal  would, 
according  to  the  views  of  Robeitsoa  Smith,  also  invdve  the  idea 
of  a  covenant;  while  the  fact  that  no  person  joining  in  the  meal 
should  be  uncircumdsed  connects  the  feast  with  the  covenant  of 
Abraham.    Finally,  the  association  of  the  first-bom  with  the 
festival  spedally  referred  to  in  the  teats,  and  carried  out  both  in 
Samaritan  tradition,  which  marks  the  forehead  of  the  fiist-bom 
with  the  blood  of  the  lamb,  and  in  Jewish  custom,  which  obliged 
the  first-bom  to  fast  on  the  day  preceding  Passover,  also  connects 
the  idea  of  the  feast  with  the  sacro-sanctity  of  the  first-bom. 
The  Hebrew  tradition  further  connects  the  revelation  of  the 
sacred  name  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  with  this  festival,  which 
thus  coinbioes,  in  itself,  all  the  associations  connecting  the 
Hcbiews  with  their  God.   It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that 
Hebrew  tradition  connects  it  with  the  Exodus,  the  beginning  of 
the  theocratic  life  of  the  nation.   It  seems  easest  to  assume 
that  the  festival,  so  far  as  the  Passover  itself  is  concerned,  was 
actually  connected  btstoiicaUy  with  the  Exodus. 

With  regard  to  abstention  fmn  leavened  bread,  the 
inquiiy  Is  sonKwhat  mote  compUcated.  As  before  remarked, 
there  scemi  no  direct  connexion  between  the  paschal  sacrifice 
and  what  appears  to  be  essentially  an  agricultural  festival;  the 
Hebrew  tradition,  to  some  extent,  dissociates  them  by  making 
the  Mcil6cc  on  the  14th  of  Nisan  and  be^nning  the  Feast  of 
Unleavened  Bread  on  the  15th.  This  seeming  casual  connexion, 
to  some  extent,  confirms  the  historic  connexion  suggested  by 
the  text,  that  the  Jews  at  the  Exodus  had  to  use  bread  prepared 
In  haste;  but  not  even  Hebrew  tradition  attempts  to  explain 
why  the  abatention  should  last  for  seven  days.  The  attempt  of 
modem  crltks  to  account  for  the  period  as  that  in  which  the 
barley  harvest  was  gathered  in,  during  which  the  workeis  in 
the  field  could  not  prepare  leavened  bread,  is  not  satisfactory. 
The  fost^ruits  of  the  baitey  harvest  are  to  be  gathered  on 
the  "  morrow  of  the  sabbath"  (Lev.  xxiii.  11).  This  cxpres^on 
has  formed  the  subject  of  dispute  between  Samaritans  and  other 
lectaiies  and  the  Jews,  the  former  of  whom  regard  it  as  referring 
to  the  first  Sunday  during  the  festival,  the  latter  as  a  special 
expresMon  for  the  second  day  of  (he  festival  itself  (see  Hoffmann, 
Lev.  iL  is^irs).  But  whichever  interpretation  is  taken,  the 
ooonexian  of  the  festival  with  the  harvest  is  only  secondary. 

The  suggestion  hss  been  made  by  Wellhausen  and  Robertson 
Smith  that  the  Passover  was,  in  its  ori^nal  form,  coimected 
with  the  sacrifice  of  the  firstliiogs,  and  the  latter  points  to  the 
AiaUc  aannal  MCiificw  called  'A^,  which  some  of  the  lexico- 
graphcn  Interpivt  as  fitsilirgs.  These  were  presented  in  the 
month  Rajab,  corresponding  to  Nlsan  (Smith,  RtJigion  of  SemiUt, 
p.  310L  But  the  real  Arabic  sacrifice  of  firstlings  was  called 
it  ni^  be  sacrificed  at  any  time,  as  was  also  the  case  with 
the  Hebiews  {E»d.  xxiL  30).  The  paschal  lamb  was  not 
aecanrily  a  firstUng,  but  only  in  the  first  year  of  its  Hfe 
(Exod.  xH.  5).  The  suggestion  of  Wellhausen  and  Robertson 
Smith  confuses  the  (rfTering  of  firstlings  (Arabic  Faro')  and  that  of 
tbeflntyeanlinpof theycBrintbespriBg(Arabic'^(a{r).  Itis 
poniUe  that  the  Psiiover  was  origtBatly  oomcted  with  the  latter 
frL  WdBsunea.  Rntt attk^ HtUmOum, pp. wjeq.).  AsRguds 


the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  bow  indlesolubly  connected  with 
the  paschal  sacrifice,  00  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  i^ven 
either  of  its  original  intention  or  of  its  connexion  with  the 
Passover.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  originally  a  Aa;  or 
pilgrimage  feast  to  Jerusalem,  of  which  there  were  three  tn  the 
year  connected  with  the  agricultuml  festivals  (Emd.  xndv.  17, 
18}.  But  the  real  agricultural  occasion  was  not  the  eating  of 
unleavened  bread  but  the  offering  of  the  first  sheaf  of  the  bariey 
harvest  on  the  "  morrow  of  the  sabbath"  in  the  Passover  week 
(l«v.  xiiu.  10,  11),  and  this  occasion  det«mined  the  second 
agricultural  festival,  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  Uty  days  later  (Dent 
xvi.  9;  Lev.  xxfil.  16;  see  Pehtecos^.  The  suggestion  that 
the  eating  of  cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  similar  to  the  Australikn 
"  damper,"  was  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  harvest  does  not 
meet  the  case,  since  it  does  not  e>plaio  the  seven  days  and  is 
iacoDgnions  with  the  faa  that  the  first  sheaf  cl  the  harvest  was 
put  to  the  sickle  not  earUer  than  the  third  day  of  the  feast.  It 
still  remains  poesible  therefore  that  the  seven  days'  eating  of 
unleavened  bread  (and  bitter  herbs)  ts  an  historical  remintv 
cence  of  the  Inddents  of  the  Exodus,  where  the  normal  commis- 
sariat did  not  begin  until  a  week  ^ter  the  first  exit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  leaven  may  RcaQ  primitive  practice 
before  its  introduction  as  a  domestic  luxury;  sacral  rites  generally 
keep  alive  primitive  custom.  There  was  also  associated  In  the 
Hebrew  mind  a  conitexion  of  impurity  and  corruption  with  the 
notion  of  leaven  which  was  Ubu  In  aU  sacrifice  (Enid,  xxiii. 
18;  Lev.  ii.  11). 

According  to  Robertson  Smith,  the  development  of  the  various 
institutions  connected  with  the  I^ssover  was  as  follows.  In 
Egypt  the  Israelites,  as  a  pastoral  peopk,  sacrificed  the  fimfingi 
of  their  flocks  in  the  spring,  and,  according  to  tradition,  it  was 
a  refusal  to  permit  a  general  gathering  for  this  purpose  that 
caused  the  Exodus.  When  the  Israelites  settled  In  Canaan  they 
found  there  an  agricultural  festival  connected  with  the  begin- 
nings of  the  barley  harvest,  which  coincided  in  point  of  date  with 
the  Passover  and  was  accordingly  associated  with  it.  At  the  time 
of  the  reformation  under  Josbh,  represented  by  Deuteronomy, 
the  attempt  was  made  to  turn  the  family  thank  offering  of 
firstlings  into  a  sacri&dal  rite  performed  by  the  priests  in  the 
Temple  with  the  aid  of  the  males  of  each  household,  who  had  to 
come  up  to  Jerusalem  but  left  the  next  morning  to  celebrate  the 
Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  in  their  homes.  During  the  exile 
this  was  found  impossible,  and  the  old  home  ceremonial  was 
revived  and  was  kept  up  even  after  the  return  of  the  exile.  This 
is  a  highly  ingenious  hypothesis  to  explain  the  discrepancies  of 
the  text,  but  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  hypothesis. 

There  appears  to  have  been  originally  connderable  variety  in 
the  mode  of  keeping  the  Passover,  but  the  earliest  mention  in 
the  historical  narratives  (Josh,  v,  11)  connects  the  paschal 
sacrifice  with  the  eating  of  unleavened  bread.  But  it  »  unsafe 
to  assume,  from  t  Kings  xxiii.  tt,  that  the  festival  was  not 
kept  in  the  time  of  the  early  kings,  since  Solomon  appears  to  have 
kept  up  the  three  great  pilgrimage  festivals,  1  Kings  ix,  15, 
and  it  Is  possibly  referred  to  In  Isa.  !.  9.  The  complex  of 
observances  connected  with  the  Passover  ai>d  the  very  want  of 
systemiiation  observed  in  the  Utenqr  sources  wouM  icem  t* 
vindicate  the  primitive  character  tH  the  feast,  which  Indeed  Is 
recognized  by  all  inquirers. 

At  any  rate  the  Samaritans  have,  throughout  their  history, 
observed  the  Passover  with  all  its  Pentateudial  ceremonial  and 
still  observe  it  down  to  the  present  day.  They  sacrifice  the 
paschal  lamb,  which  is  probably  the  oldest  reli^us  rite  that  has 
been  continuously  kept  up.  In  two  important  points  they  differ 
,  from  later  Jewish  interpretation.  The  term  "  between  the 
evenings"  (Lev.  xxiii.  5)  they  take  as  the  time  between  sunset 
and  daric,  and  the  "  morrow  of  the  sabbath"  («.  11)  they  take 
literally  as  the  first  Sunday  in  the  Passover  week;  wherein  they 
agree  with  the  Sadducecs,  Boetbu^ans,  Karaites  and  other 
Jewish  sectaries.  This  would  seem  to  point  to  a  time  when  the 
fixing  of  the  sabbath  was  determined  by  the  age  of  the  moon, 
BO  that  the  6rst  day  of  the  Passover,  ■miich  b  on  the  t$tb  «f 
Nban,  wotdd  ahnya  occur  an  a  itbbatb. 
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During  Ihe  edriciMe  ol  Iks  Temple  iWie  mi  •  douUe 
cdebntioa  of  the  Faaover,  ■  leika  of  Hipuhtcd  ncrificct  being 
diered  during  tbe  seven  dayt  io  ibe  Temple,  dcUib  of  whkb  ve 
given  in  Nam.  nviiL,  bat  die  funily  cercBioniftl  was  tlill  kept  up 
■ad  gndtuUj  developed  «  fecial  riiual,  which  has  been  Tetaiaed 
unoDg  ortbodm  Jem  up  lo  the  present  day.  The  peschAl  luab 
it  DO  longer  eaten  but  represented  iqf  the  shank  booe  of  a  laoib 
roaited  in  the  aifao;  n&lcKvened  bn»d  and  bitter  herbs  (Jkomelk) 
tit  eatai;  four  cupa  of  wine  we  diunk  before  and  after  the 
repast,  and  a  certain  number  of  I^alnu  are  redted.  The  fsmiljf 
•Kvke,  termed  Hagada  ikd  Petack,  a  dcaoiption  of  the 

Eaodus  with  a  running  commentaiy,  and  ii  begHB  by  the  jroongeit 
■on  of  the  bouie  asking  the  father  the  reason  for  the  difEeicncc  in 
Famover  customs. 

It  is  sUled  in  the  gaq>c]i  that  the  La.-^  Suppff  was  the  Pass- 
over  meal,  though  certain  diacrepandcs  between  the  aooounia 
given  in  the  Synoptics  and  m  John  render  this  do«ibtfaL  It  is, 
at  any  rate,  cotain  that  Jesus  came  up  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to 
Join  in  the  celebration  of  the  Passover.  When  the  PasMiver  fetl 
upoo  the  sabbath,  as  occurred  during  his  visit,  a  difficulty  arose 
about  the  paschal  sacrifice,  which  mi^t  involve  work  on  the 
MMath.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  difference  tA  practice 
between  the  Sadducecs  and  tbe  Pharisees  on  sudi  occasions,  the 
former  keeping  to  the  stticl  rules  of  the  Law  and  saaifidng  on 
the  Friday,  whereas  the  Phansees  did  so  00  tbe  Thursday.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  Jetus  followed  tbe  pharisaic  practice, 
and  ate  the  Paiaover  meal  (the  Last  Supper)  on  Thursday 
evening,  which  would  account  for  the  discrepancies  in  the  gospel 
narratives  <tee  ChwolsoD,  Dot  UttU  Pastahmai  Jem,  and  cd., 
St  Petaiburg,  1904)-  It  seems  probable  in  any  case  that  the 
ritual  of  the  Mass  has  grown  out  of  that  of  the  Passover  service 
(seeBkkell,  Ume  uni  Pauka,  tr.  W.  F.  Skene,  Edinburgh,  iSgi). 
Up  to  the  Nicene  Council  the  Church  kept  Easter  (f  J:)  coincident 
with  the  Jewish  Passover,  but  after  that  period  look  dabocatc 
precautions  to  discodate  tbe  two. 

See  the  commcDtariet  on  Ewxliu  and  Leviticus:  that  of  Kalitch 
on  the  Utter  book  (voL  ii.,  London,  187 1 )  anticipates  much  of  the 
critical  positioR.  The  aiticle  in  Winer's  JltahcBrUrbuck  gives 
a  sncdnct  account  of  the  older  viewK  A  not  altoeether  unsuc- 
cewful  attempt  to  defend  tlie  Jewiib  orthodox  poMiion  i«  nude 
by  HoSmana  in  his  Cemmenlary  0*  Levtiicus  {Berlin.  1906,  ii. 
lifr^4}.  WcUhausea'a  views  are  given  in  his  PreUtmtiui,  ch.  iiL 
A  critical  yet  conservative  view'  H  the  whole  question  is  given 
by  R.  Schacfcr,  Dai  Passak- ifoMMotk- Pat  (Guterdob,  1900}  which 
has  been  partly  followed  above.  For  the  general  attitude  towards 
the  comparative  claims  of  institutional  archseelogy  and  literary 
critidsm  adopted  above  see  J.  Jacobs,  Sta^tar  jo  ffMcsfjlrefaiwrfojy 
(Undon,  1S9S).  0-Ja) 

PASaOW.  FRANZ  LUDWIQ  CABL  PHISDBICH  (1786-1833), 
German  classical  scholar  and  lexicogri^iber,  was  bom  at  Lud- 
wigslust  In  Mecklcnburg-Schwerin  <»i  the  sotb  of  September 
r786.  Io  1807  he  was  appointed  to  tbe  professorship  of  Greek 
literature  at  the  Weimar  gymnasium  by  Goethe,  whose  acquain- 
tance he  had  jnade  during  a  holiday  tour.  In  1815  he  became 
professor  of  ancient  literature  in  the  universi^  of  Brcslau,  where 
be  continued  to  reside  until  his  death  on  the  nth  of  March  1833, 
His  advocacy  of  gymnastic  exercises,  in  which  he  himself  took 
part,  met  with  violent  opposition  and  caused  a  quarrel  Icnown 
as  the  "  Breslauer  Tumfebde."  Passow's  great  work  was  his 
BandtoBrttrbuch  der  piethu€Mem  Spracka  (i8i9-i6>4),  originally 
a  revision  of  J.  G.  Schneider's  lexioon,  which  appwred  io  the 
fourth  edition  (1831)  as  an  indepotdmt  work,  without 
Schneider's  name  (new  ed.  by  CrOnert,  igoi).  It  formed  tbe  t^sis 
of  Liddell  and  Scott's  lezicDD.  Otha  works  by  him  are  GrandUlfc 
dtrgrUck.  imd  rim.  LUtratHT'trndKiaulgaeJ^ckte  (ind.  ed.,  1819) 
and  editions  of  Perstus,  Longua,  Tacitus  G«nfHHita,  Dionysius 
Periegetes,  and  Musaeus.  Hu  miscellaneoiis  writings  have 
been  collected  in  his  OpMsaila  oeademica  (1835)  and  Vtrmuckk 
Sckri/len  (1843). 

Sre  ProM*  Pauoafi  Ldtm  mud  Brkji  (1839).  by  L.  and  A.  Wackier. 
wUch  contains  a  full  hibliagraphy. 

PAIIPOBT,  or  aafftconduct  in  time  of  mr,  a  docwnent 
Sranted  a  belllgsrtnt  povrer  to  protect  peiaou  and  property 
from  the  qiieration  of  bostilitics.  In  the  case  of  tke  ship  of  a 


nentnl  povB^  the  pas^ort  is  a  reQmsitxm  biy  tfac  g^BP^maeri 
of  tbe  neutral  Mate  lo  suffer  the  vesad  to 

Jtc,  withovt  nolestacioB  by  tk 
beOigtscnta^  The  reqursilioB,  when  tsaued  by  tbe  aid  siifcai 
ties  of  tlie  port  fmn  which  tlie  vcsmI  ■  fitted  oiM,  is  <aU  1 
sea-letter.  But  tlie  ieims  passport  and  sea-letter  are  ofta  vti 
iodiscTiniinately.  A  form  of  sea  letter  (fiUrae  aaiti  iiiarfw 
is  appended  to  the  IVeaty  of  tiK  Pyicsiees,  1659.  Tbe  pm^an 
b  fnqneotly  menltoed  in  treaties,  a(.  tbe  Tteaty  at  CofKnhifa. 
1670,  between  Great  BiitatB  and  Denmark.  The  nskBiai 
of  a  passport,  or  aafa  conduct,  b  a  pave  brcadi  of  iatematiaai 
law.  Tbe  oOcnee  in  the  United  States  bpuniihable  by  faeasd 
imptbonaent  iritese  tbe  paaapoit  or  aafe  condncX  b  graaceS 
under  tbe  authority  <rf  tbe  United  States  (Act  of  CcMgrfK 
April  30,  1790),  In  iu  man  familiar  same  a  passport  ■  1 
document  aothceisiag  a  person  to  pass  out  ef  or  into  a  ooaouy 
or  a  licence  or  safe-owduct  to  the  penon  "pf  f-il  tbereia  ti 
autbenlfcating  hb  r^t  to  aid  and  protectiocL.  Ahkoogh  bkb 
foreign  countries  may  now  be  cntoed  wttbout  passpocti,  tbe 
F-'uHtIi  foreign  <rf&ca  re^iHumcnds  ttavcDen  to  fombh  thofr 
selves  with  them,  as  affording  a  ready  means  oi  idoitificaow 
in  case  of  need.  They  are  usoally  granted  by  tbe  fore^a  ofia 
of  a  suta,  or  by  its  diptomatk  agenU  abroad.  Tie  Ei^d 
Foreign  Office  charges  two  sfaiUings  for  a  pampoxt,  wbatetr 
number  of  persons  may  be  named  in  it.  Fasqports  frantcd  a 
England  are  subject  to  a  staiqt  dialcf  of  riipenca.  Tby 
may  be  granted  to  BatuFBlised  as  weO  as  nntu^-bom  Brittt 
subjects. 

See  "  Tbe  P««port  Svstem."  by  N.  W.  Sntley,  tn  Jomr.  Ct—i 
Ltt-  new  Mfiei,  vol.  vii.  The  reguutlaai mpeciing  piifwTi  uosd 
by  the  English  Foreign  Office  as  well  as  the  paflvort  requtmam 
of  foieign  countries  will  be  found  ia  the  anoual  Poreigm  Ofic*  li^ 

PISTB  (a  Fr.  pane,  nodem  pSte,  Late  Lat.  fast*,  whoa 
also  in  Span.,  Pott,  and  IlaL,  bom  Gr.  orvaMTA,'badir 
porridge,  or  salted  pottage,  atevM',  to  spciaUe  wiib  sah).  ■ 
miatuie  or  OMapatitlon  of  a  soft  plattk  consistency.  Tbe  tecs 
b  applied  to  substances  used  for  vaiions  pniposcs,  as  t^.  ■ 
cotdcery,  a  mixture  of  flour  and  water  with  lard,  butter  or  stA 
for  mating  pies  and  psstiy,  or  of  flour  and  water  boded,  a 
which  staich  or  other  ingredients  to  prevent  souring  arc  ad^ 
forming  an  adkofve  for  the  affixing  <d  walloper,  bOI<pos>at 
and  other  purposes.  In  technical  language,  iJm  term  b  abc 
applied  to  Uie  prepared  cUy  which  fbrsis  the  body  ia  tbe  mm- 
future  of  pottoy  and  porcelain  (see  Cesamics)  and  to  lie 
specially  prepared  glass,  known  also  as  "  straas,"  from  wbti 
imitation  gems  an  manufactured.  Thb  latter  must  be  tk 
purest,  most  transparent  and  most  U^y  refractive  glass  itu 
can  be  prepared.  These  qualities  are  conqwised  in  the  bi^xx 
dcgm  b  a  flint  glass  of  unusual  doisity  bom  the  large  peivenl^qt 
of  lead  it  contains.  Among  various  mixtures  regarded  ai 
suitable  for  stress  the  following  b  an  example:  po<rdeiri 
quarU  300  parte,  red  lead  470,  potash  (purified  by  akobol)  it}, 
borax  it,  and  white  arsenic  i  part  by  weight,  ^cdal  prccaa- 
tkms  aie  taken  in  the  ntdtiog.  The  finished  cekturtaa  ^as  a 
used  for  imitation  diamonds;  and  when  employed  to  imitaK 
cokjured  precious  stones  the  slrass  b  melted  up  with  varint 
metallic  oddcs.  Imitation  gems  are  easily  riiitingiiiilml  fm 
real  stones  by  their  inferior  bardnem  and  by  cbemkal  tes:^ 
they  may  generally  be  detected  by  the  comparatively  want 
sensation  they  communicate  to  the  tongue. 

PASTEL,  t^e  name  of  a  particular  method  of  painting  wkl 
dry  pigments,  so  called  from  tfae  "  paste  "  Into  whicb  tfaey  an 
fint  compounded.  The  Invention  of  pastd,  whkb  uswd  to  br 
generally  called  "  crayon,"  has  frequently  been  accredited  u 
Jobann  Alexander  Thiele  (1685-1751).  iaadscapc-paiatcr  a^' 
etcher  of  distinction,  as  well  as  to  Mme  Vemerbi  and  Mft 
Heid  (1688-175}),  both  of  Danzig.  But  tbe  claim  cannot 
be  substantiated,  as  drawing  Sa  oohnired  chalks  had  bees 
practised  long  before,  $4.  by  Guklo  Reni  (1575--1641),  by  wbea 
a  head  and  bolt  in  thb  manner  cxbts  In  the  Drcsdoi  CoHst- 
TUele  was  perhapa  the  fint  to  cany  tbe  art  to  pcrfcctiea.  k 
kaat  in  Germany,  where  It  was  extenaivdy  cz|Mt«d  in 
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iTtfa  century;  but  his  conttmpomy,  RoMlba  Cairiera  of  Vance 
(i67S-i7S7)>  i>  more  completaly  identified  with  it,  and  in  lier 
practice  of  it  made  a  European  rqtatation  which  to  thii  day  i> 
in  Bome  measure  maintained.  The  Dresden  Uitteum  contains 
157  examples  of  her  work  in  this  medium,  portraits,  subjects 
and  the  like.  Thiele  was  followed  by  Anton  Raphael  Mengs 
(i7iS-i779)  and  his  ^er  Theresia  Mengs  (afterwards  Maioii, 
i735>iSo6),andbyJohaim  Ueinrkh  Schmidt  (1749^1829). 

When  in  1720  Rosalba  Cairiera  accepted  an  inntatitm  to 
visit  Paris,  iriiere  she  was  received  with  general  enthusiasm, 
afae  found  the  art  of  pastel-painting  well  established;  that  is  to 
say,  it  was  used  to  reproduce  local  colour  with  truth.  She  made 
it  fashionable  and  combined  truthwith  nature.  Nearly  ahundred 
years  before  Claude  Lorrain  had  used  coloured  chalks  as  Dutch 
and  Italian  painters  had  used  them,  often  with  high  finish, 
employing  mainly  red,  blue  and  black,  for  the  sake  of  prettiness 
of  cSect  and  not  with  the  intention  of  reproducing  with  accuracy 
the  actual  colours  of  the  head,  the  figure,  ot  the  landscape  before 
tbem.  This  method  of  making  drswings — rtluusfts,  as  they 
were  called — has  remained  in  common  use  almost  to  the  present 
day,  especially  for  studies.  It  is  Dccessaty  ooly  to  cite  among 
many  examples  the  aeries  of  heads  by  Holbein,  the  highly 
esteemed  studies  by  Watteau,  Boucher  and  Greuse,  and  of  John 
Raphael  Smith  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  to  indicate  how 
general  has  been  the  employment  of  the  cobured  chalk.  In 
1747  Nattier  (1685-1766)  showed  a  pastel  pcfftrait  of  M.  l^gexot 
hi  the  Paris  Salon,  aod  his  son-in-law,  Louis  Tocqu^  (169&- 
1771),  soon  followed  with  similar  work.  Hubert  Drouais 
(i69(}-i  767)  had  preceded  his  rival  Nattierinthe  Salon  by  a  single 
year  with  five  pastel  portraits,  and  Chardin  (1699-1779)  followed 
In  i77r.  This  great  master  set  himself  to  work  in  emulation  of 
Quentin  dels  Tour  (i704-r788),  whoinspiteof  the  ability  of  his 
rivals  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  eminent  past  el  list  France 
hu  produced.  His  portraits  of  Mme  Boucher  and  himself 
appeared  in  the  Salon  in  1737;  bis  fuU  strength  as  a  portrait- 
pastellist  fs  to  be  gauged  in  the  coUectioo  ol  dghty-five  of  bis 
principal  works  now  in  the  museum  of  S(  Quentin.  Then 
fi^wvd  Simon  Mathudn  Laotara  (1739-177S),  who  was  one  of 
the  first  to  paint  pastel-pictures  of  landscapes,  including  sunsets 
and  moonlights,  as  well  as  marines,  into  which  the  figures  were 
drawn  by  Joseph  Vemet,  Casanova  and  others,  and  Jean 
Baptistc  Fcrronneau  (1751-1796),  the  best  of  whose  heads 
have  been  often  attributed  to  de  la  Tonr  and  whose  "  Jeune 
fille  an  chat**  in  the  Louvre,  though  not  the  finest,  is  perhaps 
the  best  known  of  hu  wi^cs,  was  the  last  pre-eminent  French 
pastelhst  of  the  iSth  century.  Since  then  they  have  been 
legion;  of  these  it  is  needful  to  mention  only  Girodet  and  tbe 
floWOT-patnters,  Jean  Safnt-Simoa  and  Sprendondc 
-  IVo  Swiss  painten  had  Omaidarabh  influence  in  ^reading 
the-  Dae  of  pastel— the  MperimentaOst  Dietrich  M«ycT  (1573- 
1658),  one  of  the  first  to  make  deigns  In  coloured  dialks  (and 
reput^  inventor  of  seft>gronnd  etching,  and  Jean  £tienne 
Uotard  (17011^1704-1788),  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pattellists 
who  ever  If  vtid.  Two  «( Us  works  u«  wortd-fanu», "  La  Belle 
CbonriaUire  de  VlAne,"  executed  Jn  174s,  now  in  tbe  i>N*deB 
Museum,  and  "  La  Belle  Llseusc"  of  the  fdlosnng  year  at  the 
museum  at  Amsterdam.  •■  The  Utter  It  s  portrait  d  his  niece, 
Mile  Lavergnc.  In  17s),  and  anin  in  17^,  Uotard  visited 
En^ond,  wl>ere  his  briyi^  nMt,  portniU  and  laiMlicapea, 
produced  a  great  effect,  almost  cqud  to  that'  of  da  la  Toor 
twenty  years  before.  To  the  Royal  Academy  betwMn  1773 
and  1775  Liotard  contributed  the  portraits  of  Dr  Ttwnson, 
himself.  Lord  Duncannon  and  General  Cbobnmddy. 

Cnyon-painting  was  practised  in  Eni^and  at  an  KtAj  date, 
•»d  John  Riley  (1646-1691),  many  of  'wbose  finest  imks  are 
attributed  to  Sr  Peter  Leiy,  pro«hiced  !nnm«otis  portraits  In 
that  medium.  Francis  Knapton  (1698-1778),  court  painter, 
was  a  mote  prdific  master,  and  be,  with  Wuliam  Hoare  of  Bath 
(?  1707-1791)  who  had  studied  pattd  fn  Italy  and  nwde  many 
dairie  derigns  bi  that  meditiin,  txhIMtiiig  at  tbe  Rojral  Academy 
Uf  "Boy  as  Cnpid,'*  "Pradenee  inatractbc  her  Pn^l," 
"DiaBa,''"A2iisaia,"  and  othm,  pRpmd  tbe  way  for  Uw 


trium{4iof  FrandsCot«a(?i7>5-i77o).  Then  for  the  first  time 
pastel-painting  was  fully  developed  by  an  English  hand.  Before 
he  became  a  painter  in  oil  Cotes  hB4  worked  under  Rosalba 
Carriera,  and,  although  he  was  rather  cold  and  chalky  in  bii 
tones,  he  produced  pOTtraits,  such  as  his  "  Mr  and  Urs  Joak 
Bates"  and  "  Lord  Bawke,"  which  testify  to  h^  hi^  ability. 
He  waa,  however,  far  surpassed  by  his  pupil,  John  Russell,  RA. 
(i745~t8o6),  who  brought  the  art  to  pnfcction,  dispUying  grace 
and  good  ezpiessioa  in  all  his  pastel  work,  wbeiliet  pottraft, 
fancy  picture,  historical  subject,  group,  or  "  cottvemtiMt-piefXi'' 
He  had  brought  from  Rosalba  her  four  fine  pictures  represent- 
ing "  The  Seasons,"  and  in  a  great  measure  founded  his  style 
00  them.  He  was  stnmg  and  brilliant  in  colour,  and  when  he 
was  at  his  best  his  high,  smooth  finish  in  no  way  robbed  Ua 
work  of  vigour.  Romney  (1734-1S03)  in  his  single  pattd 
portrait,  a  likeness  of  William  Cbwper  the  poet,  showed  that  he 
might  have  excelled  in  this  medium,  which,  indeed,  was  par- 
ticularly suited  to  his  tender  manner.  Hu|^  D.  Hamilton 
(c.  1734^-1806)  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  produced  note* 
worthy  pomaits,  mainly  in  grey,  red  and  black,  uatH  on  thesug* 
gcstion  of  Flazman  he  abandoned  pastel  for  oil.  Odas  Humphiy, 
A.R.A.  (174^1810),  painter  and  miniaturist,  is  an  important 
figure  among  the  pastellisU,  commonly  believed  to  be  the  fitat 
in  England  who  made  a  pant  of  lotting  his  colour  strokes  be 
seen  (u  by  Emile  Wsuters  and  ethers  ht  our  own  day),  contrarj 
to  tbe  practice  of  Russell  and  his  predecessors,  whose  prime 
effort  was  to  blend  aU  into  imperceptible  gradations.  Ridiard 
Cosway,  RA.  (1743-1811)  was  mainly  experimental  in  hb 
pastds,  but  his  portraits,  such  as  that  of  George  prince  of  Wales, 
are  forcible  and  brilliant;  those  of  hb  wife  Maria  Cosway  (175^ 
1S38)  are  more  delicate.  Daniel  Gardner  (?i7s»>i8o5), whose 
pictures  in  oil  have  often  been  mitsaken  for  Reyndds's  and 
Gainsborough's,  gave  rein  to  his  exuberant  fancy  and  his  rathec 
exaggerated  taste  in  compositioas  wliich,  in  liis  anangcnent 
of  children,  remind  ua  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  in  his  mors 
fantastic  mood.  Gardner  marked  the  deterioration  of  the  art^ 
whichtJiereafterdecHned,HeniyBright(iSi4--i873)  being  almost 
the  only  pasullist  of  real  power  who  followed  him.  Brighl'a 
landscapes  have  probably  in  their  own  line  never  been  auq>ssaed» 

Since  1870  there  has  been  a  revival  of  the  art  of  pastel,  the 
resaJt  of  a  better  undemtaoding  and  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  public  Grimm's  denunciation  of  it  to  Diderot — "  every 
one  is  agreed  that  paatd  b  unworthy  the  notice  of  a  great 
painter  vfaich  for  many  yean  had  found  general  acceptance* 
b  now  seen  to  have  been  based  on  forgetfulness  or  ignoianco 
of  the  virtues  iabcrent  in  the  metlwd.  It  was  thought  that 
"  cohnicd  cbalks,"  as  it  used  to  be  called  in  English-speaking 
oountiics,  pnmused  nothing  but  sketches  of  an  ephentcnl  kind, 
so  fragile  that  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  every  chance  blow  01 
every  touch  of  dampness.  The  fact  is,  tliat  with  care  no  greater 
than  b  accorded  to  every  work  of  art,  pastel  propedy  used  u 
not  more  perishaUe  than  the  oil-patnting  or  the  water-colour. 
Damp  will  affect  it  s^ady,  but  so  also  will  it  ruin  the  water- 
colour;  and  rou^  usage  b  to  be  feared  for  tbe  oU-picturc  not 
ksa  than  for  the  pastel  Moreover,  pastd  possesses  advaiAtgai 
that  can  be  claimed  by  neither  (^painting  nor  water-colour. 
That  b  to  say,  if  pictures  in  these  three  mediums  be  hung 
dde  by  udc  for  a  hundred  ysan  in  a  fair  light  and  in  a  dry  plac^ 
the  oiH>ainting  wiU  have  darkened  and  very  piobaUy  havt 
cracked;  the  water-colour  will  have  faded;  but  the  pastd  wiU 
remain  as  bright,  fresh,  and  pure  as  the  day  It  was  painted. 
If  T^e  and  Varnish,  which  Hogarth  and  MiUab  both  dedarcd 
the  two  gfsatestol  the  old  nastccs,  will  do  nothing  to  "  imptove  " 
a  psstd,  ncttber  will  tliQr  lufa  it— tine  paiaa  it  \ij  aad'vamfill 
muat  gn  no  account  be  iDowed  ta  qipmacb  iL  Tlie  pastd- 
polnter,  therefore,  baidng  an  adveatitiiMU  atditance  to  hops 
for,  or  to  fear,  mutt  Mcon  St  once  iha  utBOit  fif  irhidi  Us 
method  b  capable. 

The  advantivts  of  patfd  an  UuEsfoId:  those  of  woAbg, 
those  of  results,  and  those  of  pmnsiMBico.  Tbe  aitbt  has  at 
Us  command,  without  necwhy  of  mixing  Us  oolouis^  mry 
hoe  to  be  found  In  aatw*.  so  that  faaluat  and  lundDsdty  csn 
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■Iways  be  secured  witboat  fear  of  tiat  knsotbiflUuwy  ooiiuikkiI^ 
•ttcndant  oa  the  oiling  of  atom  on  the  p>Ietu^  Monover, 
the  fact  of  poMcl  being  dry  pennits'the  aitlst  to  leave  hb  work 
and  take  it  up  again  as  he  nay  cheoie;  and  be  is  free  from  many 
of  the  technical  troubles  and  anxieties  natural  to  oil  and  water* 
oolour  painting.  Apf^ed  vitb  knowlettge,  pattd,  lAuch  hat 
been  lUcieaed  for  ddicwy  of  beauty  to  **  the  cokmied  dust  upon 
the  vdvet  of  butterflies'  wings,"  will  net  faU  off.  It  am,  if 
desired — tbou^  this  is  hardly  necessary  or  dcsinible-~be 
"  fiied,"  most  commonly  by  a  fxatij.  li  intending  so  to  treat 
hb  work,  the  artbt  must  painC  in  a  somewhat  lifter  key,  as 
the  effect  of  the  fixing  medhim  b  slightly  to  lower  the  general 
tone;  The  fixalif  Lacase  b  considered  the  best,  but  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  among  artists  is  againd  the  use  of  any 
such  device.  This  preparation  has  the  advantage  of  leaving  the 
coiour  unchanged,  even  thoudi  it  duib  it;  AdUc  fiialif  has 
the  effect  of  darkening  the  woni. 

The  inkeieot  qualities  of  pastel  are  tbote  of  duun,  of  subtlety, 
softness,  exquuite  depths  of  tone,  unsurpassable  harmonies 
and  oniqae  freshness  of  odour,  sweetness,  delicacy,  myttery— 
aU  the  virtues  sought  for  by  the  artist  of  daintinesa  aiwl  refine- 
ment. Bastd-painting  is  essentially,  therefore,  the  art  of  the 
colourist.  Now,  these  very  qualities  suggest  its  Umitatlom. 
AltboDgh  it  is  unfair  to  velegine  it — as  fashion  has  foolishly 
done  for  so  long— to  the  bunch  of  pretty  triflings  which  Carlyte 
called  "  Fonpadourisms,"  we  must  recogniM  that  a  medium 
which  MggnU  the  bloom  upon  the  peaiA  b  not  proper  to  be 
crafted  for  rendering  "  grand,"  or  even  genre  subjects,  or  for 
the  covering  of  large  surfaces  of  canvas.  It  b  inappropriate 
to  the  painting  of  dasuc  compositims,  although  in  point  of 
(act  it  bitt  been  so  used,  not  wilbout  success.  It  b  beat  adapted 
to  the  rmdering  ol  still  life,  of  landscape  tod  of  portraiture. 
But  In  these  caiea  It  li  not  advisable  to  dn  at  that  solidity 
which  B  the  vbtue  of  oil-painting,  if  only  because  oil  can  bring 
about  a  better  result.  The  real  reason  is  that,  m  securing 
a^Uy,  pastel  tends  to  forfdt  that  l^tncu  and  pace  which 
oonatitnte  fts  qiecial  chum  and  merit  Strength  bdonp  to 
oil,  tcndemCB  and  subtlety  to  pastd,  together  with  freshness 
and  dcgance. 

The  pre-eminent  techmcal  advantage,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  b  the  pennanence  of  the  tones.  In  wiier- 
colours  there  b  an  sdmlitwe  of  gum  end  glycerine  i^h  msqr 
attract  moisture  from  the  afr;  and,  besides,  the  pigment  b  used 
in  very  thin  washes.  In  eU-palnting  not  only  docs  tbe  oil 
darken  with  age  but  sometimes  draws  oxygen  from  a  pigment 
and  changes  its  hue.  In  pastel  the  colour  b  pot  on  witbout  any 
awbt  ndmisttire^  and  can  be  laid  oa  thick.  Moreover,  tbe 
persiaaeiKe  may  arise  from  tbe  method  of  manufacttire.  In 
a  very  rare  work.  The  Exa^tncy  of  Ike  Pen  ofd  Peneil  (i668>. 
ft  chi^cr  on  *'  how  to  make  pastils"  [tk]  "  of  several  colours, 
for  drawing  figure,  landsklp,  arcUtcctnre,  Sec,  on  blew  paper,'' 
describes  the  manner  of  grinding  up  tbe  [ugmcnts  vrith  grease. 
This  used  to  be  the  secret  of  pastet-~that  every  grain  of  colour 
was  separately  and  securely  locked  up  in  grase,  and  so  was 
secured  from  any  chemical  change  that  might  have  come  about 
through  contact  of  the  colours  writh  one  another  or  with  the 
ttmoqiherD.  With  pasid  nothing  of  the  kind  could  occur; 
and  tbe  works  of  Rosalba  Carriera  in  Italy,  o(  Qneolin  Latour, 
Peronneau,  Walteou,  St  Jean,  Paul  H<an  and  Chard  in  in 
France,  and  of  Russell  and  Cotes  in  Eiq^uid— to  name  noolhen 
—testify  to  the  permanency  of  the  colours.  Some  manufac- 
turers nowadays  employ  gum  as  the  binding  medium;  othcra 
beeswax  (which  at  one  time  was  more  frequently  used  than  It 
b  at  present); 'others,  again,  a  very  small  proportioo  of  tallow, 
and  somctlnes  a  Utile  soap.  But  thb  introductioa  of  tnndlng 
media  is  now  adopted  only  in  the  case  of  certain  colours. 
Whether  the  point  or  edge  of  the  stick  be  used  (as  in  pastel 
drtneini),  or  the  side  of  it,  helped  wiih  the  tips  of  tbe  fingen 
(as  in  pastel  pdtuint),  tbe  rcsnll  b  equaDy  permanent;  and  if, 
when  the  work  b  done,  it  be  struck  two  or  three  times,  and  then 
touched  «p  by  baod-aayons,  no  drof^ng  of  colour  from  tbe 
piper  need  ever  occor.  The  drawing  ■  made  oa  a  grained 


paper  that  will  hohl  the  dialk,  oc  oo  a  spedally  m—u/actared 
toothed  ckith.  The  Fmeh  paper  known  as  pat  irU  bUmU  a 
employed  by  certain  of  tbe  leading  paaleBrsta.  Thecrisptowto 
of  the  pasid  can  be  placed  aide  by  side,  or  the  "  vibntMas** 
which  the  artiu  seeks  may  be  obtained  by  glaiA  tad  wmfm- 
posed  tones.  It  dunild  here  be  nentioaed  that  about  tbe  >xar 
1900  U.  Jenn-Fnwc^  RaffactU  ptodnced  in  Vwk  stkks  ol  oil 
coloura  whkh  be  daiawd  would  In  a  great  measure  icpbcs 
painting  with  the  brush.  Although  the  system  was  widely 
tried  and  many  good  pictnres  painted  in  thb  method,  it  waa 
found  that  the  ookiuis  becaane  duH,  and  sudi  vogue  as  tbcia 
"solid  poinlt"  enjcqrcd  for  a  time  bay  to  a.very  great  earn* 
disappored. 

The  art  of  pastel,  as  M.  Roger  Balln  ezpreiwd  k, "  wasrfumbBiag 

fliltk,"  until  in  1S70  tbe  SodetA  dc*  PastdbMta  wa*  (ounded  ia 
ranee  2nd  met  with  ready  appraciatioo.  With  many  artists  it  was 
a  matter  of  *'  coloured  chalks,  as,  for  exaniiJe,  with  Millet.  Lho'. 
mttte  and  Dnas  in  France,  and  with  Whistler  In  EnKland.  Wicfc 
tbe  majority  the  full  poMibUiiiea  were  seised,  and  a  great  number  ol 
artists  abroad  then  practised  the  art  for  the  sake  of  cajpur.  siaiiag 
«dmn  may  be  mentioned  Adrien  Moieau.  A.  Betnard,  Emlc  Uvy, 
Hachard,  PtMitelio,  Georges  [>icard,  de  Nittis.  Iwill,  Rent  BiSottc, 
lozan,  Notel,  Raflfietli,  BrochSMl  (mainly  upon  vcBom)  and 
Uvy-Dhnrmar  in  France;  in  Uctghim,  Boule  wkaten  fWhe  IMS 
produced  a  great  seriea  of  life-stied  portrait*  of  both  men  an  wonca 
o(  amazing  strength,  vitality  and  conpleteaeM)  and  Fenuind 
Khnopff ;  in  Italy,  C.  Laurenti,P.Praj[iacomo  and  CiovanRi  Senndni; 
in  Holland,  Jouelin  de  Jong;  in  Germany,  F.  von  Le^MU,  Max 
Liebermann  and  Frani  StOck;  and  in  Norway,  Prita  Thaalow. 

In  England  the  revival  of  poald  datn  frcMn  |880|  when  tht  Crat 
exhibition  of  tbe  Pastel  Society  was  held  in  tbe  Grasvenor  GoUcty. 
The  exhibition  wae  a  luuii  atitimt,  but  after  a  while  the  society 
languished  until,  in  iSm,  it  was  reconstituted,  and  obtained  the 
adhesion  of  many  of  the  moat  distinguished  artiiCs  pemctMing  in 
tbe  country,  as  wdi  as  of  a  scoit  of  eminent  foreign  paioteis.  la 
that  year,  and  since,  it  has  held  eshibiiions  of  a  sign  orderi  and 
intelligent  public  appm^ation  has  been  directed  ta  the  woric  of 
the  most  noteworthy  contributors.  Among  these  are  E.  A.  Abbey, 
R.A.:  M'Lore  Hamilton,  J.  M.  Swan,  R.A-:  J.  Lorimr,  itSJL; 
A.  Peppercorn,  R,  Aoning  Bell,  J.  J-  Shannon,  R.A.E  Sir  Janes 
Guthrie,  P.R.S.A.:  H.  Brabaion.  Walter  Crane,  Melton  Fains, 
Edward  Stott,  A.R.A.;  S.  J.  Solomon.  R.A.;  and  W.  Rothenstcin. 

See  Karf  Robert  [Georgn  Mcusnien,  Ze  Patltl  (Laurens,  Pari^ 
1890);  I.  L.Sprinck,<(  Cni^'lai'aAil/'eteMc  (Rowney,  Londo*}: 
Henry  Mumy,  TktAne/  Pmialmg  and  Dtmmt  m  CtUurtd  CrnMi 
(Winsor  &  Newton,  London>.  Among  early  works  arc: 
RuneTI.  RJl.,  ElemtnU  of  Paimlimg  wilh  Cnyms  (1776);  M.P.IL 
de  CC-  Traiti  4t  la  ptinlart  am  patki  ante  Its  awynu  dr  Mnrwr 
FiMrUim  da  toidturi  (Paris.  17^8);  ReallbB  Carriers.  OmH* 
dnb  ottfii  7^to  (  /»/  jcriUv  di  propria  nraao  ni  ^«r^^  l/r. 
(Giovanni  Vunelli,  Venice,  17931  4to)i  Girolamo  Zanctti.  £f*g**  A 
Rotatba  Carriera,  pitlrict  (Venice,  1818,  Svo).  See  also  Ekeri 
L^pauie.  Lei  Paiiasde  M.  QuentiM  de  La  Tour  i  5l  QutnUm,  pnface 
by  Cu stave  Latroumet  (Paris);  GeornC.  Willbmsen.  Ma  iteadt 
RA.  (London,  i3q4).  (U.  H.  &) 

PASTEUR,  UWU  (181^1895).  French  cbenUst,  m 
on  the  t7th  o(  December  iSii ,  at  DAle.  Fronche-Conli.  1 
hb  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  tanner.  Shortly  nftet- 
wards  the  Pasteur  family  removed  to  Aritois,  when  Lo«b 
attended  tbe  £cole  primaire,  and  later  the  coUfge  of  tbat 
place.  Here  he  ar^renily  did  not  especially  distinguish  fcim- 
self,  belonging  to  the  class  of  bens  ordtiwires.  Fortnaatciy 
at  ArbcHS  be  came  under  the  influence  of  an  eatdUat  tdacba 
in  tbe  person  of  the  director  of  the  colUge,  who  must  bavc 
discerned  in  the  quiet  boy  the  germs  <rf  greatnca.  as  he  ca»- 
stantly  spoke  to  bim  of  hb  future  career  at  the  £colc  ooraolc 
in  Paris.  In  October  1838  Louu  was  sent  with  a  friend  to  the 
metropolis,  to  a  school  in  the  Quortler  Latin,  prcperatoiy  to  iba 
tkxAc  aormale.  But  be  did  not  remain  long  in  Wria*  te, 
being  a  nerraus  and  cuitable  boy,  his  health  broke  down,  and 
he  yearned  for  hb  bone  in  Francbe-Comti.  "  If  only  I  cmdd 
smell  tbe  tannery  once  more,"  said  he  to  hb  companion,  "  1 
should  feel  wdL"  So  hotnc  he  went,  though  not  for  loog,  m 
hb  ambition  was  still  to  become  a  n»mMiea,  and  to  tkss 
end  be  entered  the  Royal  College  of  Bcsaacon.  "  eo  attoDdaat 
llkeureus  jour  oA  je  serais  admb  i  VlaAe  nonsale."  Sup 
by  step  he  attained  bis  end;  in  1840  he  won  hu  "  bschelie*  ^ 
lettfEs."  and  dwnly  afterWarda  he  received  an  sjuminlwi^ 
as  asdstant  laatbanatical  master  in  the  college.  Two  jram 
Irter  he  passed  the  fnamiaalion  for  the  "  baccalavfoisacieQas* 
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CBkbUog  him  to  become  candidite  (or  the  took  nomak.  Btt 
bere  Bomething  (probably  the  eiuiuier)  wu  M  fault,  for  s  not* 
mw  attached  to  Pasteuc's  diploma  ttating  that  he  was  only 
"  iDcdiocre "  in  cbemieuy.  In  thae  eariy  daya  and  early 
trials  tlue  domiiiaai  nou  of  PHteur's  life  was  Muiided.  To 
hb  ^icn  he  writes:  "  Ces  tnb  dtows,  la  volant^  la  travail, 
le  Sttcc^  se  paitagsnt  toute  I'ciistcme  l»taiiia»  La  volonti 
ouvie  la  porta  aux  catricns  briUantes  ct  hetireuses;  le  traval 
la  franchit,  et  une  lob  axrive  au  tenne  du  voyage,  le  lacda 
Vieat  couroooer  I'snivre."  Tfarou^ut  faia  Ufc,  and  10  the  very 
ad,  "  work  "  vas  his  coutant  intpiration.  On  Us  deathbed 
he  turned  to  the  devoted  pupils  who  mtcbed  over  their  Buuter% 
last  boun.  "OA  e>  tos^voua?"  heeidaliDed.  "Quefaitn- 
vous?"  and  ended  hy  iqteathig  Iw  hvourite  woida,  "  11  but 
tiavaillei." 

The  first  incentive  to  Ua  Krioaa  Study  of  dienditry  «M 
given  by  heanng  J.  B.  A.  Dumas  lecture  at  the  Sorbonne; 
and  ere  long  he  bndu  new  ground  for  bimseU,  A.  J.  Bahrd 
having  pven  him  an  opportunity  for  chemical  work  by  appoint- 
ing him  to  the  post  of  laboratory  as^Mant  A  few  words  ot 
explanation  concerning  Pasteur's  first  research  are  neoeisary  to 
give  the  key  to  all  hb  future  work.  What  was  the  Kcret  power 
which  enabled  him  to  bring  under  the  domain  of  scientific 
laws  phenomena  of  disease  which  bad  so  far  baffled  human 
endeavour?  It  ^m|riy  consisted  ia  the  application,  to  the 
ducidatiui  td  these  complex  problems,  ot  the  exact  methods  ot 
diemical  and  physioil  research.  Pcriiape  the  most  remarkable 
discovery  of  modem  chemiatiy  is  the  eziatence  of  compounds, 
which,  whilst  possessing  an  identical  composition,  are  abtohitely 
different  bodies,  jodged  of  by  thdr  properties.  The  first  the 
numerous  cases  of  isomerism  now  known  wis  noted,  but  tm- 
e^Uined,  1^  J.  J.  B<xzdiuB.  It  was  that  of  two  tartaric  adds, 
deposited  from  wine4ees.  TIic  different  behaviour  ol  these  two 
acids  to  a  ray  of  polarized  light  was  subsequently  observed 
by  J.  B.  Biot.  One  possessed  the  power  d  turning  tlie  plane  of 
the  polariaednjr  to  the  right;  the  oUicr  posseswd  m  rotary 
power.  Still'no  explanation  ot  this  singular  fact  was  forth- 
coming, and  it  was  reserved  for  the  young  chemist  from  Fiancbe-' 
Comt£  to  solve  a  problem  which  had  baffled  the  greatest  chemists 
and  phyudsu  of  the  lime.  Pasteur  proved  that  the  inactivity 
of  the  one  acid  depended  ixpoa  At  bet  that  it  was  composed  of 
two  tsomeiic  constituents:  one  the  ordinary  or  dcxtrorotary 
acid,  and  the  other  n  new  add,  whldi  possessed  an  equally 
powerful  left-handed  action.  The  veteran  Biot  whose  acquaint- 
ancc  Pasteur  bad  made,  was  incredulous.  He  bislited  on  the 
repetition  d  the  espeiiment  in  his  pretence;  and  when  convinced 
oi  the  tmth  d  the  npbmatloa  Ite  exdalmcd  to  tho  dlsotvercr; 
**  Hon  dier  enfant,  I'd  tant  aimt  les  sdcnces  dans  nui  vie  que 
cela  me  fdt  battre  le  cceur."  Thus  at  one  step  Pasteur  gdned 
a  place  of  Imnaur  among  the  chemists  d  the  day,  and  was 
immediatdy  appdnted  prdessor  d  chemblry  at  the  Facukt  of 
Science  at  Strasburg,  where  he  toon  afterwards  narrled  Mile 
Laurent,  «4io  proved  henclf  to  be  a  true  and  noble  helpmeet. 
Next  he  sought  to  prepare  the  inactive  form  of  the  add  by 
nitificid  means;  and  after  great  and  long-continued  Ubour  he 
suocecded,  and  was  led  to  the  commenccroent  d  his  classical 
rescardics  on  fermentation,  by  the  observation  that  when  the 
Inactive  add  was  placed  In  contact  with  a  special  form  d  mould 
{PtnidlliKm  glaucum)  the  right-handed  add  alone  was  destroyed, 
the  Idt-hamled  variety  remained  unchanged.  So  well  was  his 
position  as  a  leading  man  of  sdeace  now  cstaUiihed  that  in  1854 
be  was  appointed  profeseor  of  dwadstry  and  dean  d  the  FtoiM 
des  Sdeaces  at  LiDe.  In  his  Inaugural  address  he  used  sigdGcant 
words,  the  truth  of  which  was  soon  manifested  tn  his  case: 
"  In  the  fidd  d  observation  chance  only  favoun  those  who  are 
prcpnod."  Tho  diseasti  or  ridmeaaes  of  beer  and  wfaie  bad 
from  time  Immemorid  baffled  all  attempts  at  cure.  Pasteur  one 
day  visited  a  brewery  containing  both  sound  and  unsound  beer. 
He  emmtned  the  yeasts  under  the  microscope,  and  at  once  saw 
that  the  globules  from  the  sound  beer  were  nearly  spherical,  whflst 
thoae  from  the  sour  beer  were  elongstedi  and  t^  led  Urn  to  a  dis- 
cvrary,  the  amseqiiMwes  d  sddeb  htn  icwdatlodHd  dtCBdal 


at  wtU  M  UdogEcd  sdence,  fn&smnch  as  It  was  the  beghming 
of  Uiat  wonderful  series  of  expetimeotsl  researches  in  whli^  h« 
proved  coadustvdy  that  the  notion  erf  spontaneous  generation 
is  a  chimera.  Up  to  this  time  the  phenomenon  of  fermentation 
was  considered  strange  and  obscure.  Expbnations  bad  Indeed 
been  put  forward  by  men  as  eminent  as  Bereelins  and  Uebig, 
bot  they  lacked  eiperimentd'  foundation.  TUs  was  given  in 
the  most  complete  degree  by  Pasteur.  For  he  proved  that  the 
varions  changes  occurring  in  the  several  processes  of  fermentation 
— 4S,  for  example,  in  the  vinous,  where  alcohol  is  the  chief  pro- 
dua;  in  the  aceteus,  where  ^dncgsi  appeaia;  and  in  the  huti^ 
where  milk  turns  sour— are  bmmably  due  to  the  presence  aiw 
growth  d  minute  organisms  called  ferments.  Exdude  every 
trace  d  these  organisms,  and  no  change  occurs.  Brewers'  wort 
temains  unchanged  for  yean,  roUk  keeps  permanently  sweet, 
and  these  and  other  oomfdex  liqdds  remafa  undtned  when 
(rcdy  exposed  to  air  from  u4ilch  dl  these  minuu  organismt 
are  removed.  "The  chemical  art  d  fermentation,"  writes 
Pasteur,  "  Is  essentially  a  corrcUtlvv  phenomenon  d  a  vftd 
art  begiimlng  and  ending  with  it." 

But  we  may  ssk,  as  Pasteur  did.  Why  does  beer  or  milk  become 
sour  on  exposure  to  ordinary  air?  Are  these  invisfbte  germs 
nlilch  cause  fermentation  dways  present  in  the  atmosphere? 
or  are  they  not  generated  from  the  orgadc,  but  the  non-organized 
constituents  d  the  fermentable  liquid?  bt  other  words,  are 
these  orgadsms  net  ipontancouily  generated?  The  controversy 
on  this  question  was  waged  vrith  tjitit  on  both  sides;  but  in  the 
end  Pasteur  came  off  victorious,  and  In  a  scries  c^  the  most 
delicate  and  most  intricate  experimental  researches  he  proved 
that  when  the  atmospheric  germs  are  absdutcly  exduded  no 
dianges  take  jiaa.  In  the  interior  d  the  gra^,  In  the  healthy 
blood,  no  sudi  germs  edst;  crush  the  grape,  wound  the  flesh, 
and  expose  them  to  the  ordinary  sir,  then  changes,  either  fermen- 
tative or  putrefactive,  run  their  course.  But  place  the  crushed 
fruit  or  the  wounded  admd  under  conditions  wUch  predud^ 
the  presence  or  destroy  the  Uf e  of  the  gem,  and  agdn  no  change 
takes  place;  the  grape  fdce  remains  swert  and  the  wound  clean. 
The  api^cation  d  these  facts  to  surgical  operations,  in  the  aUe 
hands  d  Lord  Lbter,  was  produrtive  of  the  most  beneficent 
icsutts,  and  has  indeed  revduiiodxed  surged  ptactlce. 

Pasteur  was  now  the  acknowledged  head  d  the  greatest 
dietdcd  movement  d  the  time,  the  reclfrfent  d  honours  both 
from  his  own  country  and  abroad,  and  installed  at  the  £coIe 
nonnale  in  Paris  in  a  digdfied  and  Important  post.  Not,  how- 
ever,  was  It  without  grave  opposlthn  from  powerful  friends  ia 
the  Academy  that  Pasteur  carried  on  Us  work.  Biot— who 
loved  and  admired  hlra  as  a  son— pubUdy  announced  that  hb 
enterprise  was  diimericd  and  the  problem  insoluble;  Dumas 
evidently  thought  so  too,  for  he  advised  Pasteur  not  to  spend 
more  d  his  time  on  such  a  subjcrt.  Yet  he  persevered:  **  Tra- 
vaiUer,  tnvalltcr  teujnun"  was  Ui  motto,  and  Us  patience 
wss  rewarded  by  tcsults  wUch  have  not  merely  rendered  Ids 
name  immortd,  bot  have  benefited  humanity  In  a  way  and  to  a 
degree  for  which  no  one  could  have  ventured  to  hcpe.  To  begin 
with  a  compantivdy  small,  though  not  uiumportant,  matter, 
PastenrS  discoveries  on  fermentation  inaugurated  a  new  em 
in  the  brewing  and  wine-making  industries.  Empiricism, 
hitherto  the  ody  guide,  if  indeed  a  gidde  at  all,  was  replaced  hy 
exact  sdentific  knowledge;  the  connexion  d  each  phenomenon 
with  a  controflable  cause  was  established,  and  nile-d-thumb  and 
fpm^cty  banhhed  for  ever  hgr  the  free  gift  to  the  worid  d  the 
rcndts  of  Ids  researches. 

But  his  powers  d  patient  researdi  and  d  quick  and  exart 
observation  were  about  to  be  put  to  a  severe  test.  An  q>idemlc 
of  a  fatd  chararter  bad  ndned  the  French  ulk  producers. 
Dora  as,  a  native  d  the  Alals  lUstrirt,  where  the  disease  was 
rampant,  urged  Pasteur  to  wideruke  Its  investigation.  Up  to 
that  time  he  had  nevcrscena^kwonm,and  hesitated  to  attempt 
so  difficult  a  task;  but  at  the  reiterated  request  of  his  friend  he 
consented,  and  In  June  tB6s  went  to  the  south  of  France  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  disease  on  the  spot.  In  Sepumber  d 
the  wuat  yetr  he  mm  dde  M  unonDGC  rodts  wUA  pdnted  to 
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tbc  meant  of  Mcuring  immunity  from  the  dreaded  phgue.  Tbe 
bistory  of  this  research,  ol  tbe  gradual  elimination  of  tbe  tmim- 
pwtani  condiLioni,  of  the  recognition  of  tboK  which  coairoUed 
the  disease,  ii  one  ol  the  moat  faadnating  chaptcn  of  adentific 
discoveiy.  Suffice  it  here  to  aay  that  careful  etperiment  and 
accurate  obsetvation  succeeded  in  asceitaining  the  cause  of  tbe 
disease  and  in  preventing  iu  recumncc,  thus  bringing  back  to 
prosperity  the  silk  trade  of  France,  with  all  that  tttis  entails. 
*'  There  it  no  greater  chaim,"  says  Pasteur, "  for  tbe  investigator 
than  to  make  new  discoveries;  but  hit  pleasure  b  heigh Ceaed 
vrbm  he  sees  that  they  have  a  direct  appUcatioR  to  practkat 
life."  Pasteur  had  the  good  fortune,  and  just  reward,  «t  Mciog 
the  resuiu  of  his  work  applied  to  tbc  benefit  both  of  the  human 
race  and  of  the  animal  world.  It  is  to  lum  that  tbe  world  is 
indebted  for  the  introduction  of  mctbodt  which  have  already 
worked  wonders,  and  bid  fair  to  tender  possible  the  prtven- 
tive  treatment  of  alt  infectious  diseases.  Just  as  each  kind  of 
fermenution  possesses  •  definite  organized  ferment,  to  many 
diseases  are  dependent  on  tbe  pretence  of  »  distinct  microbe; 
and  just  as  the  gardener  can  [4dk  out  and  graw  a  ^vm  plant  or 
vegetable,  to  the  bacteriologist  can  (in  most  caaes)  diminate 
tbe  adventitious  and  grow  the  special  orgatdtm-^  other  words, 
can  obtain  a  pure  cultivation  whicb  has  the  power  of  bringing 
Bbout  the  spttial  disease.  But  by  a  procett  of  aucccasivc  and 
continued  artificial  culturet  under  diSereot  conditions,  the  virus 
of  tbe  Mganitm  ia  found  to  become  attenuated;  and  when  this 
wediened  vims  is  administered,  the  animal  is  tendered  immune 
•gainst  further  attacks.  The  first  disease  investigated  by 
Pasteur  was  that  of  ch'clten  cholera,  an  epidemic  which  destroyed 
10%  of  the  French  fowls;  after  the  application  of  tbe  preventive 
method  tbe  death-rate  was  reduced  to  below  1%.  Nett  came 
Uw  aucctaaful  attempt  to  deal  with  tbe  fatal  cattle  acourgs  known 
as  anthrax.  This  it  also  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  micnbe, 
of  which  the  virus  can  also  be  attenuated,  and  by  inoculation 
of  this  weakened  virus  the  animal  rendered  immune.  Many 
milliont  of  tbeep  and  oxen  all  over  the  world  have  thus  been 
treated,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  reduced  from  10  to  lesa  than 
1%.  As  to  tbe  monqr  value  of  these  discoveries,  T.  H.  Huxley 
gave  it  aa  lua  opli^  that  it  was  sufficient  to  cover  tht 
whole  cost  of  tbe  war  Indemnity  paid  t:^  Fiance  to  Genuqy 
in  187a 

The  most  intcrettlni  ot  Pasteur's  Invcstigatiooa  h  preventive 
and  curative  medicine  retnaint  to  be  toM.  It  b  no  lew  than  a 
cure  for  the  dread  disease  of  hydrophobia  in  man  and  of  rabies 
in  animals;  and  the  interest  of  Lhe  achievement  is  not  only  that 
be  suraetifuUy  combated  one  of  the  most  mysterious  and  most 
fdl  diseases  to  which  man  is  uibject,  but  also  that  thb  was 
•ccoaptisbed  in  spite  of  the  (act  that  the  special  microbe  causing 
the  disease  had  not  been  isolated.  To  bc^  with,  Pasteur,  in 
studying  the  malady  tn  dogs,  came  to  tbc  conclusion  that  t>ie 
virus  had  its  seat  in  the  nerve  centres,  and  he  proved  thai  tbe 
injection  of  s  portion  of  the  matter  of  tbe  i^iaal  column  of  » 
tabid  dog  into  tbe  body  of  a  healthy  one  produces  in  tbe  latter 
with  certainty  tbe  symptoms  of  rabies.  The  next  step  was  to 
endeavour  so  to  modify  and  weaken  the  virus  as  to  enable  it  to 
be  used  as  a  preventive  or  as  an  antitoxin.  Tbb,  after  long  and 
seiisnis  labwir,  be  effected;  tbe  dog  thus  inoculated  proved  to 
be  immune  wlien  UUen  by  a  ralnd  animaL  But  thb  was  not 
enough.  Would  the  Inoculation  of  the  attenuated  virus  bave 
a  remedial  effea  on  as  animal  already  bitten  t  if  so,  It  might 
be  potsiide  to  save  the  lives  of  persons  bitten  by  mad  dog^ 
Here  again  eqwriment  was  succenf  uL  A  numlier  of  dop  were 
inoculated,  tbe  same  number  were  unueated,  and  both  seu 
were  bitten  by  rabid  animals.  All  tbe  treated  d<9  lived;  aO 
the  untreated  died  from  rabies.  It  was,  however,  one  thing  to 
experiment  00  dogs,  and  quite  anotber  to  da  soon  huBtan  being. 
Nevertlietess  ^stcur  was  bold  a»u|^  to  tiy.  The  trial  was 
successful,  and  by  dcnng  so  be  earned  tlie  gratitude  of  (be 
human  race.  Then,  on  tbe  14th  of  November  i6i8,  tbe  Insliiut 
Pasteur  was^ouodoL  Ibousands  of  people  suffering  from  bites 
from  rabid  animala,  from  alt  lands,  have  been  treated  in  tbb 
Institute,  and  tbe  deatb-tatc  from  tbb  nxist  Httt*'*"  of  all 


diseases  bs  been  reduced  to  Im  than  i  %.  Not  only  in  I^rs, 
but  in  many  cities  thraugtunit  tbe  worid,  iDstiiutes  on  tbc  mode) 
of  the  ori^nal  one  have  been  set  up  and  are  doing  betM&ccat 
work,  ail  aibing  from  tbe  ■nios  and  labour  itf  one  man.  At  the 
ioauguratioa  of  the  institute  Pasteur  dosed  Ms  oratioa  with  tbe 
foUowiag  wocda>— 

"  Two  opposing  laws  seem  to  me  now  ia  contest.  Tbe  one, 
a  law  of  blood  and  death,  epcaiog  oot  each  day  new  dkmIcs  of 
destruction,  forces  nations  to  be  always  ready  for  tbc  iMitle. 
Tbe  other,  a  law  of  peace,  worit  and  health,  whose  oely  aiat  is 
to  deliver  man  from  the  calamities  wlilch  beset  him.  The  one 
ieeksviolcntconquests,tlieotfaertherclief  of  mankind.  Tbeoec 
places  a  sin^  Kfe  above  all  victotiea,  the  other  sacrifices  bim- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  liras  to  tbe  aatiMao  of  a  single  IndividaaL 
The  law  of  which  we  are  the  instruments  strives  cyen  '*"™'gfi 
tbe  carnage  to  cure  the  wounds  due  to  tbe  law  of  war.  Treat- 
ment by  out  antiseptic  methods  may  pretetwe  the  Uvea  of 
tboosanda  of  ttUka.  Whidi  ef  these  two  laws  wflt  pcevafl, 
God  only  knows.  But  of  thb  we  mqr  be  sure,  that  f^"^  ia 
obeying  tbe  kw  of  bamaiiity,  wiU  ahnjra  laboor  to  eataige  the 
frontiera  of  life." 

Rich  in  years  and  In  bonotns,  but  simi^ndnded  and  affec- 
tionate as  a  child,  thb  great  benebctor  to  bb  tpeau  paaed 
quietly  away  near  St  Cloud  on  the  aSth  of  September  1895. 

Mention  need  only  be  made  of  tUd  wwiVs.  aa 

(oUowa:  Studtt  ntr  U  mh  (1866),  £ladts  rar  k  vinaip^  (sS6S), 
£tuda  iHT  h  mJaiU  det  Mn  d  tok  (1S70),  Mimiet  smr  la  hibt 
(1876).  He  began  the  practice  ol  inoculation  for  hydnpbobta 
in  1885. 

PASTICCIO,  an  ItaUan  word,  now  often  Englished  as  "  paa- 
tiche,"  formed  from  ^oiio,  paste,  for  a  eompoaitiaa  ia  onnic, 
painting  or  other  arts,  made  up  of  selectiooB  from  ftag- 
meots  or  Imttatioiis  of  the  woA  oil  other  artists,  a  medley  or 
pot-pourri.  The  term  baa  also  been  applied  to  a  (onn  ol  mokal 
composition  in  which  aJcctions  from  various  operas,  ftc,  an 
piend  together  to  form  a  couecutive  whole,  ^wcial  libccUoa 
being  aoirtetimes  written  for  than. 

PA8T0,  a  city  of  Colombia  and  capital  of  the  depaztnent  of 
NariOo,  about  36  m.  from  the  boundary  line  with  Ecuador,  oa 
one  of  tbe  inland  trade  mitea  with  that  RfxibGc;  and  oa  a 
principal  line  of  onnmunication  with  the  great  forested  repoas 
of  the  Caqueti  (Japuri),  Puturaayo  and  Napo.  Pop.  (1906 
estimate),  6000.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  plain,  834T  ft.  above 
the  sea,  at  tbe  eaatcni  foot  of  tbe  Paato  volcaiMt.  wAudk  rista 
abovethedtytoahciihtof  i3Mof^  Wodb  produced  to  aane 
extent  and  is  woVea  for  tbe  likad  maritet  in  tbe  wooUen  Eaderks 
of  Pasto.   

PABTON  LXTTBRS.  an  invalud>le  collection  of  letters  and 
papers,  consisting  Of  the  correspondence  of  aiembers  U  the 
Paaton.  family,  and  othcn  connected  with  them,  betweca  tbe 
years  1413  and  1509,  and  also  Induding  some  slate  papcn  and 
other  important  documcnta.  The  bulk  of  tbe  fetters  and 
papers  were'  sold  by  William  Fasten,  and  earl  of  Yarmoatfa. 
the  last  representative  of  tbe  family,  to  tbe  antiquary  Peter 
Le  Neve  ear^  in  tbe  iStb  centmy.  On  La  Neve^  death  la 
(7>9  they  came  into  tlie  posMsdoo  of  Tbomas  Martin  o(  Palirave. 
who  married  bis  widow;  and  upon  Uartla's  death  in  1771  tbey 
were  purchased  by  John  Worth,  a  chemist  at  Daa,  wboae 
executors  add  them  three  yean  later  to  Jabn  Fenn  of  East 
Derduutt.  In  1787  Fenn  pubiitbed  a  lekctlen  of  tbe  letteia  ia 
two  volumes,  and  general  mtcsest  was  atoosed  by  tUs  pubG»- 
tion.  In  1780  Fenn  publtdied  two  other  vohtmes  of  lettcn. 
and  wben  be  died  in  1794  be  had  prepared  for  the  prcns  a  fiitb 
vofamie,  which  was  published  in  1813  by  his  nephew,  Sctjeana 
Frere.  In  1787  Fean  bad  received  a  kaf^tboed,  aiid  oo  thb 
ooca^on,  the  93rd  of  May,  be  bad  preicnted  tbe  erigbak  e( 
hit  first  two  volumes  to  IClng  Oorge  III.  These  mamiacripta 
toon  disappeared,  and  the  same  late  attended  the  ori^nals  of 
the  thfce  other  volnmes.  In  these  drcuaalaaMa  it  ia  not 
anrpdainc  that  MHaa  dowbt  ibiMibi  have  beta  eagt  b|k»  iht 
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■ntlMDttdty  of  the  Icttm.  In  (Mj  their  gemiBeMv  «u 
inpugDed  by  Uenmo  Menvkle  in  ttte  Pcrtiii^dlj  iEOMM;  but 
it  wu  vindicated  on  gnxindB  <rf  internal  evidence  by  Jantt 
Cairdocf  in  tbo  sane  pcriedicat;  and  wklua  a  year  Gairdner*! 
floatcntion  was  eatabliUied  by  the  diKovety  of  the  origiDali  of 
ttm't  fiftb  volume^  togclhar  with  other  lettert  and  papcn,  by 
Serjeant  Fftre'a  ton,  Philip  Frera,  in  his  bouM  at  Dongate, 
Okinbridgabirc.  Ten  ycarg  later  the  originalB  of  Fe«in*«  third 
Aod  fourth  vdwMS,  with  ninety-five  unpuhlitbed  letter*,  were 
loiuid  at  Roydon  HaO,  Norfblk,  the  Mat  of  George  Vstn,  the 
bead  of  the  Frere  faoaity;  and  ftnalty  in  iSSt>  the  odginaii  of  the 
two  rtm^ning  vohunes  were  dlfcovered  at  OrwcU  Parlt,  Ipiwfcb, 
the  rtAlence  «f  Captain  E.  C.  Pretyman.  Thii  latter  batch  of 
papen  are  the  kttcra  'wfaich  were  preKHtcd  to  George  III.,  and 
wltich  peasiUy  reached  Orwell  throngh  Sir  George  Pretyman 
Tomline  (1750-1817),  the  tutor  and  friend  of  WiUian  Pitt. 

The  papen  wliich  had  been  in  the  handa  of  Sir  John  Fc&n 
4>d  sot,  however,  conpriie  the  whole  of  the  Faston  lelten 
which  wee  extant.  Wbea  the  and  carl  of  Yannoath  died  in 
t7ji  otbcs  letcen  and  docmnenu  rdatiii«  to  the  Faitona  were 
found  at  Ut  arat,  Craead  HaU,  and  some  of  thew  came  into  the 
bandt  of  the  Rev.  Fimnde  Blomefield,  who  failed  to  cany  oot 
t  plaa  to  nmta  Ua  coUectieo  with  that  ot  Martin.  This  aectkm 
of  tbe  kUcit  waa  leuteted  In  variou  direction*,  part  being 
acqalTed  the  astlqiiarjr  John  Ivca.  Tbe  bdk  of  the  Patton 
kttciv  and  dociuDOiU  are  now  In  the  British  Hweam ;  bat  otbeta 
are  at  Orwell  Park;  in  tbe  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford ;  at  Magdalai 
Orilcg^  Oiford;  wd  a  ttw  at  Pembroka  College,  Cambridge. 

Fenn^  cditim  irf  the  faaton  iMtrt  heM  tbe  fidd  antil  187a, 
wbcB  Junes  Gairdntr  pnbllabed  tbe  fast  vehune  of  a  new 
•dition.  TsUng  Fenn's  work  aa  a  basis,  the  aim  of  the  rww 
tditor  was  to  indnde  aU  the  letters  which  had  come  to  light 
sbce  thie  publication,  and  in  his  cafcfnl  artd  acrarate  work  in 
tbree  fohuaas  (London,  1171-1875)  he  pifoted  ever  four  hundred 
letters  for  tbe  first  time.  Gtfrdnerls  edition,  with  notes  and 
Index,  also  conti^ned  a  valuable  introduction  to  each  volume, 
including  a  survey  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.;  and  he  was  just 
eonpkting  bis  tuk  when  the  discovery  of  1875  was  made  at 
Roydon.  An^ipeiidixgavepart{cuUrs^tbtsdltcoveiy,andtbe 
anpuUUed  letters  were  printed  as  a  supplement  to  subsequent 
cdilfcns.  In  1904  a  new  and  comfdete  edition  of  the  Paslon 
leOtn  was  edited  by  GsirdncT,  and  these  six  volumes,  containing 
■oU  kncrs  and  papers,  posse*  a  very  valuaUe  introdoetioo, 
«birii  is  tbe  cMcf  aatbotity  on  tbe  tubiect. 

Tbe  family  irf  foston  takes  its  tMPte  from  a  Nortiilk  vflhge 
•boot  twettty  milts  rkorth  of  Norwich,  and  the  first  member  of 
the  family  about  whom  anything  is  known  was  living  In  this 
village  carfy  in  the  t5ih  century.  Thb  was  one  Clement  Puton 
(d.  1419),  a  peasant,  holding  and  cnltivuuig  about  one  hundred 
■crcs  6t  IukJ,  wbo  gtve  an  excdient  tducuion  to  bis  son  WUUam, 
■nd  enabled  Hm  to  study  law.  Making  good  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, WiBiam  Puton  (t37S-i444),  who  Is  described  as  "a 
li^t  cunning  man  In  the  law,"  attained  an  tnfluenlial  position 
la  Ma  pnlcnkMi,  and  In  1499  berame  a  justice  of  the  common 
pleas.  He  bougbt  a  gcNxl  deal  of  land  in  Norfolk,  Indading 
some  in  Fasten,  and  improved  his  position  by  his  marriage  with 
Agnes  (d.  1479),  daughter  and  hcirns  of  Sir  Edmund  Berry  of 
HarUngbury,  HertfordsMre.  Consequently  when  be  died  he 
left  a  bigc  ajDd  vahiable  Inberttance  to  John  Paston  (t4>i-i4M), 
the  eUcsl  of  bis  five  sons,  wbo  was  already  married  to  Margaret 
(d.  1484),  daughter  of  John  Hauleby  of  Mauteby.  At  thb  time 
Engbnd  was  in  a  very  distracted  condition.  A  weak  king 
surrounded  by  turbulent  nobles  was  incapable  of  diKharging 
the  duties  of  government,  and  only  the  strong  man  armed  could 
hope  to  keep  his  goods  in  peace. '  A  lawyer  like  his  father, 
Paston  spent  much  lime  in  London,  leaving  his  wife  to  look  afler 
bis  business  in  Norfolk;  and  many  of  the  Ltllert  were  written  by 
Margaret  10  bet  husband,  detailing  the  progress  of  affairs  In  the 
county.  It  b  during  tbe  lifetimes  of  John  Paston  and  hb  eldest 
■on  tlut  the  IMn  arc  nasi  numerous  and  valuable,  not  only  for 
family  mailers,  but  also  for  tbe  history  of  England.  In  1448 
Vaatonis  auaor  of  Crcsbaia  was  leiaed  hjt  Robnt  Hungsfbrd, 


Lord  Molqms  (1431-1464),  and  although  It  was' afterwai^ 
recovered,  the  owner  could  obtain  no  redress  for  tbe  Ims  and 
hijury  he  had  sostahicd.  More  serious  troubles,  however, 
were  at  hand.  Paston  had  become  very  intimate  with  the 
wealthy  knight,  Sir  John  FastoU,  wbo  was  prabaUy  relaled 
to  Us  wife,  and  wbo  had  employed  him  on  several  matters  ot 
business.  In  1459  Sir  John  died  without  children,  leaving  hb 
aSain  in  rather  a  tanked  condition.  In  accordance  with  tbe 
custom'  of  the  time,  he  bad  conveyed  many  of  his  atates  In 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  to  trustees,  among  whnn  were  John  nistoa 
and  hb  brother  William,  reuFning  tbe  revenues  for  Umself, 
and  piftbably  tetcnding  hb  trustees  after  hu  death  to  devote 
the  pnptxty  to  the  foundation  <rf  a  college.  However,  It  was 
found  that  a  few  days  before  hb  decease  FastoU  had  eneuted  a 
fresh  will  In  whidi  be  bad  named  ten  executors,  of  whom  two 
only,  John  Paston  and  another,  were  to  act;  and,  moreover, 
that  he  had  bequeathed  all  hb  lands  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
to  Paston,  BUbjea  only  to  the  duty  of  founding  tbe  college  at 
Caister,  and  paying  4000  marks  to  the  other  ececutors.  At  once 
taUng  posscsrim  of  tbe  lands,  Fsston  toon  found  Us  ili^ils 
challraged.  Various  estates  were  daimcd  by  different  noble- 
men; the  dduded  executors  were  angry  and  aggresrive;  and 
Paston  soon  found  bfanself  lo  a  whirlwind  of  litigation,  and 
eiqKised  also  to  mon  yioku,  metbodi  of  attadu  Something 
Hke  a  regular  warfare  was  waged  around  Drayton  and  HeAcsdoa 
between  John  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  the  Pastons  under 
Margaret  and  her  eldest  son,  John;  Caister  Castle  was  seised  by 
John  Mowbray,  jrd  duke  of  NovfoUt  (d.  1461);  and  similar 
ottuTTcnccs  took  place  elsewbere.  Some  compensation,  doubt* 
less,  was  found  In  tbe  fact  that  In  1460,  and  nputt  in  14^1,  Fastoa 
bad  befti  returned  to  parliament  as  a  knl^t  of  the  shira  for 
Norfolk,  and  enjoying  the  favour  of  Edward  IV.  had  regained 
hb  castle  at  Caister.  But  the  royal  favour  was  only  temporary, 
aitd,  having  been  impriSoaed  on  tbice  oocarfoos^  Piston  tfed  la 
Hay  1466,  leaving  the  anit  coBoeniing  FkstolPs  win  stID  procced- 
iog  in  the  church  courts.  John  Paston  left  at  least  five  sons, 
the  two  eldest  of  whom  were,  curiously  enough,  both  named  John, 
and  the  eUett  of  whom  had  been  knight^  during  bis  father's 
lifetime  Sr  John  Paston  (1449-1479)  ma  ficquently  at  the 
court  ot  King  Edward  IV.,  bin  afterwards  be  favoured  tht 
Lancastrian  party,  and,  with  Ms  brother  John,  fought  for 
Henry  VI.  at  the  battle  vt  Bamet.  Meanwhile  the  struggle 
over  FastotTs  estates  contbtued,  although  m  r46i  tbe  king  and 
cnmcH  bid  dedded  tbat  Paston^  ancestors  were  not  bondmen, 
and  conseqoently  Oat  Us  tKle  to  Us  father^  lands  was  good. 
Cabler  Castle  was  taken  after  a  regular  siege  by  John  Mowbray, 
4th  duke  of  Norfolk  (1444-1476),  and  then  recovered  by  the 
Pastons,  and  retaken  hy  the  duke.  But  in  1474  an  anrangemcnl 
was  made  with  William  Wayntl^  Usbop  of  Windierter,  the 
reprcKnlatlve  ef  tbo  exdudcd  executors,  by  wUeh  some  of  tbe 
estates  were  surrendered  to  the  t»shop  for  charitable  purposes, 
while  Paston  was  secured  in  the  possession  of  others.  Two 
years  later  the  opportune  death  of  tbe  duke  of  Norfolk  paved 
tbe  wnr  lor  the  restoratUmof  Caister  Outle;  but  in  1478  a  fresh 
quarrd  broke  out  with  the  duke  of  Suffolk.  Sb- John,  wbo  was 
a  cultured  man,  had  shown  great  anxiety  to  recover  Cableri 
bat  in  general  he  had  left  the  conduct  of  the  struggle  to  hb 
mother  and  R>  tbe  younger  John.  Owing  to  hb  csrdessncsa  and 
extravagance  tbe  family  landswcualsodimhdibtdlqr  sales;  but 
nevertlRless  when  be  died  unmarried  in  November  1479  be  left  a 
pwdly  inheriUnce  to  his  brother  John.  About  thb  time  the 
LeIUrs  be^n  to  be  scanty  and  less  intetcsling,  but  tbe  family 
continued  to  fiourisb.  Tbeyounger  John  Paston  (d.  ise3),aricr 
quarrelling  with  Us  nnde  VWIam  over  the  manon  trf  Oxnead 
and  Marlingford,  was  knitted  at  the  battle  of  Slokc  In  1487.  He 
matried  Margery,  daughter  of  Sir  lliomas  Brews,  and  left  a  son, 
William  Paston  (e.  1479-1554),  who  was  also  knighted,  and  who 
wasapromhtent  fignreat  iheoourt  of  Henry  Yin.  SirWitlbm's 
second  son,  Clement  (c.  1515-1597),  serrad  Us  coontiy  srith 
disllnciion  cn  tbe  sea,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Plnkte. 
The  family  was  conlianed  by  Sir  William^  eldest  son,  Erasnras 
(d.  1540),  whose  SOB  VtSSua  succeeded  to  his  gmadfalbef^ 
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nUtcs  la  1554,  lod  to  tfcne  of  bta  uode  aemont  b  i597- 
Thb  Williun  (tsaft-ifiio)  wm  knighUfl  in  1378-  He  wu  tbe 
founder  of  the  ^istoa  gnunnur-icnool  et  North  Wilshtm,  and 
made  Oxneod  HaU,  near  Norwich,  fail  piindpal  rcsklence. 
Christopher  Paston  was  Sii  William's  son  aoil  heir,  and  ChiCsto- 
pher's  grandson,  William  (d.  1663),  was  created  A  baronet  in 
1641;  being  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  ton  Robert  (1631-1683), 
wlw  was  a  member  of  parliament  from  i66t  to  1673,  and  was 
created  ead  of  Yarmouth  in  1679.  Robert's  son  William 
(i6s>-i7ja),  who  married  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  IL, 
was  the  second  earl,  and,  like  his  father,  was  in  high  favour  with 
the  Stuarts.  When  be^edin  1731  he  left  nosMi,  and  Uttltki 
became  extinct,  his  estates  being  soM  to  discharge  his  debta. 

The  perturbed  state  of  aSaiis  revealed  by  the  FaOon  Ltttat 
reflects  the  general  condition  of  En^and  during  the  period. 
It  was  a  time  ol  trouUe.  The  weakness  of  the  govcnment  had 
disol^iised  every  bnoch  of  the  administralioa;  the  succession 
to  the  crown  itsdf  was  contested;  the  great  nobles  lived  In  a 
state  of  civil  war;  and  the  prevailing  discontent  found  esprcssion 
in  the  riung  of  Jack  Cade  and  in  the  Waia  of  the  Roses.  The 
conespottdence  reveals  the  Paslons  in  •  great  vadcty  of  relaUons 
to  their  nd^bouia,  friendly  or  hoatfle;  ud  ifaoundi  with 
Dlustrationt  of  the  course  of  public  cvcirts,  as  well  as  ol  the 
mannera  and  morals  of  the  time.  Notlung  u  more  renmrkaUe 
than  the  faalutual  acquaintance  of  educated  persons,  both  men 
and  women,  with  the  law,  which  was  evidently  indiq>enflable 
to  peiaoaa  of  substaBCc 

In  addltkm  to  the  editions  of  the  Patim  I^ttirt  already  nentioiied, 
see  F.  Blome&eld  and  C.  Parkin,  HUlmj  of  Norfolk  (London,  1S05- 
I8l0},and  the  article  in  Dia.  Nat.  fiwf.  [A.  W.  H.*) 

PASTORAL  (from  Lat.  paovr,  a  ahepberd),  the  name  ^vcn  to 
•  certam  cUu  of  modem  llteratnK  in  which  the  "  idyll "  of  the 
Gicdis  and  the  "  eclogue  "  of  the  Latins  are  Imitated.  It  was 
a  growth  of  humanism  at  the  Renaissance,  and  its  first  home  was 
Italy.  Virgil  had  been  imitated,  even  in  the  middle  age*,  but 
it  was  the  eiample  of  Theocritus  (t-*.)  that  was  originally 
followed  in  pastoral.  Pastoral,  as  it  ^tpeared  in  Tusauiy  in 
the  i6th  century,  was  really  a  devek>ped  eclogue,  an  idyll  which 
had  been  expanded  from  a  single  scene  into  a  dnma.  The  first 
dramatic  pastoral  which  is  known  to  exist  is  the  Fatota  di  Orjn 
of  PoUtian,  whEdi  was  represented  at  Mantua  in  147'.  Ihis 
poem,  which  he*  been  elegantly  translated  by  J.  A.  S/monds, 
waa  a  tragedy,  with  choral  passage*,  on  an  idyllic  theme,  and  is 
perhaps  too  grave  in  tone  to  be  considered  as  a  pure  piece  of 
pastoral.  It  lod  the  tray  more  directly  to  tragedy  than  to 
pastoral,  and  it  is  the  //  Sapifitia  of  Agostioo  Beccari,  which 
was  idayod  «t  the  court  vt  Fenaia  in  1554,  that  is  always  tjuoted 
as  the  first  complete  and  actual  dramatic  pastoral  in  European 
liieralureL 

In  the  west  of  Europe  there  were  various  elTorts  made  in  the 
direction  of  non-dra/natic  pastoral,  which  it  is  hard  to  classify. 
Early  in  the  i6th  century  Alexander  Barclay,  in  England,  trans- 
lated the  Latin  eclogues  of  Mantuanus,  a  scholastic  writer  of 
the  preceding  age.  Barnabe  Googe,  a  generation  later,  in  1563, 
published  his  Bglofs,  Epytapkts  and  Sowttiut,  a  deliberate 
but  not  very  successful  atumpt  to  introduce  pastoral  into 
English  Ktenture.  In  France  it  is  difRcult  to  deny  the  title  of 
pastoral  to  various  productions  of  the  poet*  of  the  PUiade,  but 
especially  to  Rf  my  Bclleau's  pretty  iniscellany  of  pra«c  and  verse 
In  praise  of  a  country  life,  called  £a  Bate*'*  (1565).  But  the 
final  impulse  waa  given  to  non-dramatic  pastoral  by  the  puUica- 
tiOQ,  in  1504,  of  the  famous  Aftadia  of  J.  ^nnazaro,  a  work 
which  pamcd  through  uxty  editions  before  the  dose  of  the  16th 
oentury,  and  which  waa  abundantly  copied.  Totquato  Tasso 
fallowed  Beccari  after  an  interval  of  twenty  yenra,  and  by  the 
success  of  his  >lMinio,  which  wa*  perfomcd  before  the  court  of 
Ferrara  in  1573,  secured  the  popularity  of  dramatic  pastoral. 
Most  of  the  extsiing  woriu  iu  thk  class  may  be  tiacod  back  to 
the  inSuencc  either  of  the  Aftadia  or  of  tbe  AmitUa.  Tasso  wa* 
immediately  succeeded  by  Alvi&io  Pasqualigo,  who  gave  a  comic 
turn  to  pastoral  drama,  and  by  CrjUoforo  Castdletii.  in  whose 
bands  it  grew  berate  and  romaniif,  while,  fiaaUy,  Cuaiuii 


produced  in  1 590  Ms  famous  Potior  Fide,  tod  Ongaro  his  fisher' 
men's  pastoral  of  JUt*»  in  1591.  During  the  btit  quarter  of  the 
i6th  century  paatoral  drama  was  really  a  power  ta  Ita^r.  Soma 
of  the  best  poetty  0/  the  age  was  written  m  this  form,  to  be  acted 
privatdy  on  the  stages  of  tbe  little  court  tbeattte,  that  w«m 
everywhere  ^>ringing  Up.  Inashoit  timcmnaicwMiotmlnced, 
and  npidly  predominated,  until  the  Uttle  lams  cf  I  mi  ill, 
pastoral  altogether,  were  merged  in  open. 

With  tbe  reign  ol  Elisabeth  a  certain  teadcficy  to  paMeral 
was  introduced  In  England.  Is  Geacoigne  and  in  WhetKuae 
Utacea  have  been  observed  ol  a  tendency  towaida  the  form  and 
Virit  of  edecuo.  It  hu  bent  ooajectured  that  thii  tetidency, 
comUned  with  the  study  of  tbe  few  eitaiit  edogues  of  Clteoal 
Marot,  led  %>enser  to  the  composition  of  what  is  tbe  finest 
example  of  pastoral  in  the  Engltih  language,  the  Shepherd's 
Calendar,  printed  in  iS79-  This  ftiMUS  wocfc  i*  divided  tnta 
twdre  eclogues,  and  it  is  remarkable  beeautc  of  the 
witb  which  Spenser  turns  in  it  from  tbe  aitifida)  Lstin  «yle  <i 
pastoral  then  popular  In  Itsfy,  and  takes  hb  insptratitia  iHim 
from  Theocritus.  It  it  impwtant  to  note  that  this  ia  tbr  fim 
effort  made  in  European  literatiirc  to  bring  upon  a  pastoral  stage 
the  actual  nutica  «f  a  modem  country,  using  their  own  ponaai 
dialect  That  Spenser's  attempt  was  very  tmperfactly  outied 
out  does  not  militate  against  the  gcnuineneM  of  tbe  effort, 
which  the  very  adoption  of  such  names  as  Willie  and  CwMt^ 
instead  of  the  customary  Damoo  and  Dspbnis,  is  (aough  to 
prove.  Having  led  up  to  this  wotfc,  tbe  inoiKitce  of  irtdch  was 
to  be  confined  to  England,  we  tetun  to  SaaBatarv't  ArttdU, 
which  left  its  tnaric  upon  every  hteiatiae  in  Europe.  Urn 
remukable  tomancc^  which  waa  the  type  and  the  original  of 
so  many  succeeding  pastuals,  la  written  in  (ich  but  not  labeiioat 
periods  of  musical  pro6^  into  which  are  iaaerted  at  frcqiim 
intervals  passages  of  vene,  contests  between  ahepberds  oa  the 
"  humtle  fistula  di  Coridone,"  or  laments  for  the  death  of  lonti 
beautiful  virgin.  The  characters  move  in  a  worid  of  supcnatMial 
and  brilliant  beings;  they  commune  withoiU  aurpriae  with 
"  i  glorioei  spiritf  degli  boochi,"  and  refkct  witb  aingUlar  coos- 
pleteneat  thelt  author's  lon^ag  for  an  innocent  voltiptBous 
existence,  with  no  hcU  or  heaven  in  the  background. 

It  was  in  Sp^  that  the  influence  of  the  Arcadia  made  itKlf 
most  npidly  felt  outside  Italy.  The  earliest  Spanish  cclc«uea 
had  been  tboie  of  Juan  de  Endna,  acted  bi  i49>.  Gfl  Viceate. 
who  was  also  a  Portuguese  writer,  bad  written  Spanish  rcfigtovs 
pastorals  early  in  the  i6lh  century.  But  Carciluo  de  la  Vc^ 
is  tbe  founder  of  Spanish  pastoral.  His  firu  edogue,  Bt  Dtdct 
lamenlar  de  lot  pastara,  is  considered  one  of  the  fincM  poena  el 
its  kind  in  ancient  or  in  modern  literature.  He  wrote  Uttle.  aad 
died  early,  in  1536.  Two  Pbrtugueie  poets  followed  him.  aid 
composed  pastoraJs  in  Spanidi,  Francisco  de  Si  de  MiraiMla,  who 
imitated  Ihcocritue,  and  the  famous  Jorge  de  Montrmayv. 
whose  Diana  (1514)  was  founded  on  Sannasafo^s  Ar*adi», 
Caspar  Gil  Polo,  after  the  death  of  Montemayw  ia  1561.  ma- 
pleted  hi*  romance,  and  published  in  1564  e  Diana  enamer^a. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  both  these  worl4  arc  menttoacd  with 
respect,  in  their  kind,  by  Cervantes.  Tlie  author  of  Dm 
Quixaia  himself  published  an  admirable  pastonl  tottaacz. 
Calaua,  in  isS4> 

In  France  then  has  alonys  been  so  strong  a  toidcocy  towards 
a  graceful  sort  of  bucolic  literature  that  it  is  hard  to  decide  wbar 
should  and  what  should  not  be  mentioned  hm.  The  chamui^ 
fattawrdlet  of  Lbe  I3tb  century,  with  thdr  knight  on  boraebach 
and  diepherdeia  by  the  RMuUde,  need  not  detain  us  furthcx  thaa 
to  hint  that  when  the  influence  of  Italian  pastoral  began  Ut  be 
fdl  in  France  these  earlier  lyrics  gave  it  a  national  incUrtatioK. 
We  have  mentioned  the  Btrttrie  <rf  RCmy  Bclkau,  in  wUdi  the 
an  of  Sannasaio  seems  to  join  bands  wiOi  the  umplc  sweet bcss 
of  the  medieval  fattnrettt.  But  there  was  nothing  in  Fraaoe 
that  could  compare  with  the  Khoel  of  Spanish  pastoral  wnien 
whid)  we  have  just  naiced.  Even  the  typical  Prcsich  pastoral, 
the  AttrU  of  iloDOxt  d'Vrit  (1610],  bo*  almost  more  coanaiaa 
with  the  knightly  romances  which  Cervantes  laughed  at  l^n 
witb  the  pasMoli  wbkb  bp  fwaiied.  Tbe  famoua  wl 
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the  renk  of  tbe  itiKlr  «( Tons't  Amimla  on  ihe  one  bud  mnd 
Menlenujor^  IHam  on  tbe  oUwr,  wUb  e  strong  flavourini  of 
tbe  romanUc  spirit  o(  tbe  Amadis,  To  remedy  the  pagan  ten- 
dency of  the  AMUrte  a  priest,  Camus  de  PoDtatiri,  wrote  a  scnes 
o<  Christian  pastorals.  Racoo  produced  in  1615  a  pastoral 
drama,  Let  Bergerm,  foanded  oa  tbe  A^ie  of  D'Urtt. 

In  B"gi»*M<  tbe  movcBMBt  in  bvoiir  of  Theocritcan  simplicity 
which  bad  been  introduced  1^  Spenser  in  the  Sikphard't  CaUndv, 
was  immediately  defeated  by  the  success  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
Arcodia,  a  romance  closely  modelled  00  the  masierptcce  of 
Sanaa ssro.  So  fat  from  atumptins  to  sink  to  coUoquial  idiom, 
aad  adopt  a  teatism  in  rastic  dialect,  the  tenor  of  Sidney's 
nanative  b  even  note  crave  and  sut^y  than  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  conversation  of  tbe  most  serious  noUes  canhaveever 
been.  Henceforward,  in  England,  paatarai  took  one  or  other 
of  these  forms.  It  very  aboitly  appeared,  however,  that  the 
Sanmawrian  form  was  man  suited  to  the  temper  df  the  sge, 
even  in  Entftod,  than  tbeTheotrilMn.  In  t  {83  a  great  impetus 
was  given  to  the  («mer  by  Robert  Greene,  who  was  composing 
his  itorande,  and  still  mote  in  1584  by  the  publication  of  two 
pastoral  dramas,  tbe  GaUaUn*  of  Lyiy  and  tbe  An^tfmenl  0} 
Barit  of  Pede.  It  is  doubtful  wbolbrt  citlwr  ot  tbew  wrilen 
knew  anything  about  the  Areaiia  of  Sfabw},  whidi  was  posthu- 
mously puUislwd,  but  Greene,  at  all  cvcnia,  became  more  and 
more  imbued  with  the  Italian  spirit  of  pastoral  His  Menaphm 
and  bb  Ntm  too  LaU  are  pure  bocolic  romances.  ■  While  in  the 
■encnl  foim  of  bia  atortes,  bowevce,  he  foUowa  Sidney,  the  vetM 
vUch  be  introduces  is  often.  espouaUy  in  the  MoMpktm,  ex- 
tremely rustic  and  coUoquiaL  In  15S9  Lodge  appended  some 
eclogue*  to  his  Sciiia't  Uttamorpkosu,  but  in  his  Rasdyndt 
(■Soe)  he  made  a  much  mote  important  oontribution  to  English 
HtcntiiK  in  flmenl.  and  to  Aicadlan  poetry  in  particular. 
This  bsautiful  and  fantastic  book  is  modelled  more  eactly  upon 
the  masterpiece  of  Sannasaro  than  any  other  in  our  language. 
The  Sim  Idillia  ot  1588,  paraphrases  <^  Theocritus,  are  anony- 
nous,  but  conjecture  has  attributed  them  to  Sir  Edward  Dyer, 
la  1598  Bartholomew  Young  pabliabed  as  EngHafa  verston  of  the 
Diana  of  Montemayor. 

)  In  1585  Wataon  published  his  collection  of  Latin  elcgiacal 
eclogues,  entitled  Amyntat,  iridch  was  translated  into  English 
by  Abraham  Fraunce  in  1587.  Wataon  is  also  the  author  of 
two  fiigid  paatorals,  iTcIttMiu  (1390)  and  ^a^Mfw  gmdic 
(tS9*).  |obn  IMckeosoB  primed  at  a  daU  nnsUted,  but 
probaMy  not  later  than  1593.  a  "  paaskmate  eck>gue  "  called 
Tlt4  ShepimJ'i  Complaint,  which  b^na  with  a  harsh  bum  of 
beiameicn,  but  which  soon  settles  down  into  a  harmonioas 
IMOse  itoir,  with  lyricd  intrindca.  In  ISQ4  the  same  writer 
published  the  fonance  of  ^ruiar.  Dnyton  is  tbe  next  pastoral 
poMtedatcof  pubh'cation.  Wttdea:  Skepherd'iCaHaiidtMn 
the  data  1593,  but  was  probably  written  much  earlier.  In  1505 
the  aanm  poet  produced  an  EmdimioH  and  PhoAt,  which  was  the 
least  happy  of  his  works.  He  then  turned  hb  fhiest  pa  to  tbe 
other  branches  of  poetic  Uientute;  but  after  took  than  thirty 
years,  at  the  very  close  of  Us  life,  he  returned  to  this  early  love, 
and  puUisbed  in  1627  two  poslorals,  Tk*  Quett  0}  Cynthia 
and  Tlu  Shepkerd't  Sima.  The  general  cbaiacter  ot  all  these 
pieces  b  rich,  but  vague  and  unimpaatfoned.  The  QHeem't 
AnadU  of  Itanid  must  be  allowed  to  lie  open  to  tbe  same 
diarge,  and  to  lisve  been  written  rather  b  accordance  with  a 
faahioo  than  io  following  of  the  author's  predominant  Impulse. 
Th«  Bingnlar  cdogue  by  Bam6eld,  Tke  AJtOimait  Shepkad, 
printed  ia  1394,  b  as  enrdsc  on  tlw  theme  **  O  cmdeUs  Alex^ 
alhil  Bca  canidna  curast"  and,  in  qrile  of  its  JuvcsiiHty  and 
isdiacietioB,  takes  rank  as  the  first  rcaUy  poetiol  foDowiflc  of 
Spennr  and  Virgil,  in  dtatiQctioa  to  Sidney  aitd  Ssnnasaio. 
Marlowe's  pastoral  lytic  Cmmc  Irar  iriA  Mt.  altbongh  not  printed 
unto  is99>  has  been  attributed  to  1589.  In  tteo  eras  ptfated 
tba  aaonyoMM  paatora)  coaiedy  to  ilorme,  Tit  itaid^s  Jfcfe- 
morpitatis,  long  attributed  to  LyIy. 

With  the  doae  of  the  16th  century  pastoral  literature  was  not 
oittnguished  in  EngUnd  as  suddenly  or  as  completely  as  it  was 
in  Italy  and  Spain.  Throughout  the  ranantic  Jacobcaa  age 


the  English  love  of  country  Ufc  asserted  itself  undM  the  guisa 
of  pastoral  sentiment,  and  the  inBucoce  of  Taaao  and  Guarinl 
was  fdt  in  England  Just  when  it  bad  ceased  to  be  active  in  luly. 
In  Eof^nd  it  became  the  fashion  to  publish  lyrical  eclogues, 
usually  in  short  measure,  a  class  of  poetry  peculiar  to  the  nation 
and  to  that  age.  The  lifter  sUves  of  Tin  Slupktrd't  Caltndar 
were  tbe  model  after  which  aU  these  gracdul  productions  were 
drawn.  We  mutt  confine  ourselves  to  a  brid  cnumemtton  <d 
the  principal  among  these  Jarobcan  eclogues.  Nicholas  Breton 
came  first  with  his  Passionait  Sheplierd  in  1604.  Wither 
followed  tmib  n>  Skepkad'i  Huntu^  ia  161$,  and  BraithwaiU, 
an  inferior  writer,  pidiliibed  Tke  Ptfcl'e  WiUm  in  ittj  and 
Siepturd^s  TaUs  to  tHiu  The  name  ot  Wther  must  recall  to 
our  minds  tliat  of  his  friend  William  Browne,  who  published  in 
161^1616  hb  beautiful  coUection  of  Devonshire  idylls  called 
BrilaaHia't  PosIbtoU.  These  vrete  in  heroic  veise,  and  leu 
distinctly  ^wnaerbn  to  character  tiian  those  eclogues  recently 
mentioned.  In  1614  Browne,  Wither,  Christopher  Brook  and 
Davtea  of  Hereford  united  in  the  compc^tioo  of  a  little  vohune 
of  pastorab  entitled  Tka  Shepherd's  Pipe.  Meanwhile  the  com- 
position of  pastoral  dramas  waa  not  entirdy  discontinued.  In 
1606  Day  dramatised  put  of  Sidttcy^  Arcadia  to  his  of 
GnUi,  and  about  1635  the  Rev.  Tbooua  Goffe  composed  bb 
Carelttt  Shepherdeu,  which  Ben  Jonson  deigned  to  imitaU  in  tbe 
opening  lines  of  bU  Sad  Shephad.  lu  1610  Fletcher  produced 
his  Paitkfid  Skepkerdeu  in  emnlation  of  the  Aminia  of  Taiao. 
Thb  ia  the  princ^  pastoral  play  to  the  language,  and,  to  tpita 
of  its  faults  to  moral  taste,  it  preserves  a  tosctnatfaa  srtiicb  baa 
evaporated  from  most  of  its  feUows.  The  Anodes  of  Milton 
u  scarcely  dramatk;;  but  it  b  a  bucc^  ode  of  great  sUtelinen 
and  beauty.  In  tbe  Sad  Shepherd,  which  was  perhaps  written 
about  lAjS,  and  to  bb  pattord  maarpMai  we  see  Ben  Joomb 
not  disdainiBg  to  foUow  along  the  track  that  Fletcher  had  pdnted 
out  in  tbe  FaithfU  Shepherdas.  With  the  Piscatory  Edoffus 
of  Phineas  Fletcher,  in  1633,  we  may  take  leave  of  the  mors 
studied  forms  of  pastord  to  England  early  to  tbe  ijtb  century. 

Mrhca  pBsttod  had  declined  to  all  the  other  Datkwa  of  Europe, 
it  enjoyed  a  curious  recrudescence  In  HoUaad.  More  than  a 
centoiy  after  date,  the  Arcadia  of  Sannasaro  began  to  exercise 
an  influence  on  Dutch  literature.  Johan  van  Heemskiik  led 
the  way  with  bb  popular  Balamsche  Arcadia  to  1(^37.  In  thb 
curious  romance  tlw  shepherds  and  shepherdcmes  move  to  and 
tio  between  Katwijk  and  the  Hague,  in  a  landscape  unaffectedly 
Dutch.  Hecmskirk  had  a  troc^  of  imitators.  Ifendrik  Zoele. 
kx)om  published  hu^iuiMJatidicA«^r<odMi  in  165S,  and  Lambertus 
Bos  hb  Dordtstke  Arcadia  to  1663.  These  kxsl  Imttatioos  of 
tbe  suave  lulian  pastoral  were  followed  by  still  more  crude 
romucest  the  RMerdamseke  Arcadia  of  Willcm  den  Elger,  tbe 
Wakhtrsehe  Arcadia  of  Gargoo.  and  tbe  Noordmjlur  Arcadia 
of  Jacobus  van  der  Valk.  Germany  has  nothing  to  offer  us  of 
this  class,  for  the  Diana  of  Werdcr  (1&44)  and  Die  adriatische 
Ruamnmi  of  Zesen  (1645)  are  scarcdy  pastorals  even  to  form. 

In  Entfaad  Ihe  writing  of  eciogucs  of  tbe  sub-Spenserian 
class  of  Bttttti  and  Wither  led  m  another  generation  to  a  rich 
growth  of  lyrics  which  may  be  roughly  called  pastoral,  but  arc 
not  strictly  bucoUc.  Carew,  Lovelace,  Suckling,  Stanley  and 
Cartwri^ht  arc  lyrists  who  all  contributed  to  thu  harvest  of 
counliy  song,  but  by  far  the  moat  copious  and  the  moat  charac- 
teristic of  the  pastord  lyrists  u  Uerrick.  He  has,  perhaps,  no 
rival  m  modern  literature  to  this  particular  direction.  His 
command  of  hb  resources,  hb  deep  ori^nality  and  observation, 
bb  power  of  eonccntnting  hu  genius  on  the  details  of  rural 
beauty,  hb  interest  to  recording  homdy  facts  of  country  life, 
combined  with  hb  cxtraotdinary  gilt  of  song  to  place  him  in  the 
very  first  rank  among  pastoral  writers;  and  it  b  noticeable  that 
to  Hcrrick's  hands,  for  the  fint  time,  the  pastoral  became  a  red 
and  rood  era,  inatirait  of  being  an  idcd  and  humanistic  thin^ 
From  him  we  dale  tbe  recognition  in  poetry  of  tbe  humble 
beauty  that  lies  about  our  doors.  UU  genius  azul  influence  were 
almost  instantly  obscured  by  the  Restoration.  During  the  find 
decline  of  the  Jacobean  drama  a  certain  number  of  pastorsb 
arere  atitt  produced.   Of  these  the  only  ones  which  deserve 
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mnUkm  are  Ibree  dramaik  xUptalioM,  S^tity'fArudia 
(1640}.  Fan^we'i  Faster  Fido  (1646),  and  Lcoo&rd  WilUn's 
Adrata  (1651).  Tbe  bM  putonl  dranu  in  I  be  ccnitar 
wuSetlk's /'u(arPt^<i677).  The  Rcstmlioo  wu  ettmndy 
anbvovnble  to  Ihk  apecks  of  Utenlure.  Sir  Ci«ria  Sedky, 
Aphra  Behn  and  Congicvc  pubtisbed  edogno,  sod  tbe  PatUnl 
DiohpK  between  TIanu  and  Strt^koH  ol  tbe  fim-menliooed  was 
much  admired.  AD  of  these,  however,  are  in  the  highest  <kgrae 
iatlpid  and  tmreal,  and  partook  of  tbe  eytreme  aiUfidalily 
of  Ibc  a^c. 

Pastoral  came  into  ftsUoo  again  eariy  in  tbe  iSth  century. 
Tbe  controversy  in  tbe  Giardwn,  the  famous  ciltiqoe  OD  Ambme 
Philips's  Patlorali,  tbe  anger  and  rivalry  ol  Pope,  and  the  doubt 
which  must  always  exist  as  to  Steele's  share  in  the  myslificaiion, 
give  1708  a  oonsideraUe  importance  in  the  annak  of  bnoriK 
writing.  Pope  had  written  bis  idylls  6m,  and  it  was  •  tourcit 
ol  infinite  annoyance  to  bim  that  Philips  contiivwl  to  precede 
him  in  pubUcatkn.  He  succeeded  in  throwing  ridkule  on 
Phtltpa,  however,  and  his  own  pastonls  were  greatly  admired. 
Yet  there  was  some  nature  in  RiiUps,  and,  though  Pope  b  more 
elegant  and  faultless,  be  b  not  one  whit  more  genuinely  bncoUc 
than  hb  rival.  A  far  better  writer  of  pastoral  than  dtbcr  b 
Gay,  whose  Sktpherd'M  Week  was  a  serious  attempt  to  throw 
to  the  winds  the  ridiculous  Arcadian  tradition  of  nymphs  and 
swains,  and  to  copy  Tbeocrilus  in  hb  simplicity.  Gay  was  far 
more  successful  in  eaecuting  tbb  pleasing  and  natural  cyde 
of  poems  thso  in  writing  hb  psstonl  trsgedy  of  IKsnc  or  hb 
"  tragi-camico  pastoral  farce  "  of  The  What^ytcaaUt  (1715). 
Re  deserves  a  very  high  (dace  in  the  history  of  EnglUh  pastoral 
on  the  score  of  Us  Skepluri's  Wirk.  Swift  proptwed  to  Gay 
that  be  should  write  ■  Newgate  pastoral  in  «Uch  the  swaina 
and  nymphs  sbottM  talk  and  warUc  in  slang.  Thb  Gay  ncMf 
did  attCBtpl;  but  a  northern  admirer  of  hb  uid  Pope's  nchtevcd 
a  veritable  and  tasting  success  in  Lowland  Scotch,  a  dialect 
then  eonsidered  do  leas  beneath  the  dignity  of  vene.  Allan 
Ramsay's  GentU  Sktfkerd,  published  in  1735.  ms  tbe  last,  and 
remains  the  most  vertebrate  mid  interesting,  buctdic  drama  pro- 
duced In  Great  Britain.  It  remained  a  favourite,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after,  among  Lowland  reapers  and  milkmaids. 

With  the  CtnUe  Sktpktrd  tbe  chronicle  of  pastoral  In  England 
practically  doses.  Tbb  b  at  least  the  bst  performance  whid 
can  be  described  as  a  developed  cdogue  of  tbe  school  of  Tamo 
and  Guariirf.  It  b  In  Switzerland  that  we  find  the  next  impm- 
tant  reviv«l  of  pastoral  properly  so-called.  Tbe  taste  of  the 
i8lh  century  was  very  agreeably  tickled  by  tbe  rcligioua  idyUs  of 
Salomon  Gesaner,  who  died  in  1787.  Hb  Dafknit  nnd  PJriUit 
and  Der  Tad  Abdt  were  read  and  imitated  throughout  Europe. 
In  German  literature  they  left  but  little  mark,  but  in  ^aacc 
Ihey  were  deverly  coped  by  Amaud  Berquin.  A  much  more 
important  pastoral  writer  b  Jean  Pierre  Govb  de  FloriaR,  who 
began  by  Imitating  the  Calalea  of  Cervantes,  and  continued  with 
an  original  bucolic  romance  entitled  EtkOe.  It  has  always  been 
not  (cable  that  pastoral  b  a  form  of  literature  wUch  disappears 
before  a  breath  of  ridicule.  Neither  Gmnei  nor  hb  MIower 
Abbt  were  able  to  survive  the  langhicr  of  Herder.  Since 
Florian  and  Gcssncr  there  has  been  no  resppearsncc  of  bno^ 
Blcrature  properly  so-called.  Tbe  whole  stririt  of  romantidsra 
WIS  fatal  to  pastoral  Voss  in  hb  Imtc  and  Goethe  Id  Hermann 
umd  Dorotkca  replaced  it  by  poetic  scenes  from  homdy  and  sim[de 
Hfe. 

Half  a  century  later  something  Hke  pastoral  reappeared  in  a 
totally  sew  form,  in  tbe  fashion  for  Dtrftftdnddem.  About 
tSjo  the  Danbh  poet  S.  S.  Blicher,  whose  wmfc  connecu  tbe 
grim  studies  of  George  Crabbe  with  the  miklec  modem  strain 
of  pastoral,  began  to  pubHsb  his  stn(fics  of  ool-door  romance 
among  the  poor  in  Jutland.  Immennann  followed  in  Germany 
with  hb  Qovd  Der  OMwf  in  1839.  Aueibach,  who  has  given 
totbetQth-ceniury  idyll  its  pccuUar  character,  bc^  to  publish 
hb  Sckvarxwilder  DorfptckUUen  In  1843.  Meanwhile  George 
Sand  ^raa  writing  Jeannt  in  1844,  which  was  followed  by  La 
Uari  em  DiabU  and  Promoii  U  Champi,  and  in  EnKlancI  Clough 
pnMhKcd  In  liffi  hb  icnarkable  long-vacation  pastoral  TAc 


BaAk  af  Tttrr-mt-VmMkk  It  saena  ahaoal  ctitain  thai  tbar 
writers  followed  a  simuhaaeoaalMit  iwfcp^adestf  '—r^l—  at  tWs 
ruriows  return  to  bacolic  Kfe,  im  wUd,  however,  in  CMty  cane, 
the  old  liicscHne  amvcuioaality  and  aJectsrisa  of  laiy-lte 
ain  and  graces  were  eatbdy  diofiped.  TUs  scteol  al  mtem 
was  presently  enriched  in  Norway  by  Bjatnasw.  sdMoe  Sjmmtm 

But  perhaps  the  best  of  aU  nmkni  pastnral  romances  b  Fiiu 
Renter's  Ut  mm  Sbomlid,  written  in  tbe  Michhaburg  dtalsa 
of  Geman.  In  Ei«land  ibe  OoMetsUre  poems  of  WaiinB 
Banws  and  the  OomtshiR  nowds  of  nomas  Hanly  bcfa^  m 
tbesamcdasL  It  will  be  Mlioed.«(oouiBe,tbat  all  these  rccm 
pcndnctiaas  have  ao  moch  in  cocwnon  witb  the  Mientwe  whkk 
b  produced  around  them  that  they  almost  evade  scpncMc 
cUsaficatioB.  It  b  oooocivahle  thai  nne  pott,  in  (oUowiig 
tbe  antiquarian  Icndenqr  of  tbe  age.  may  ri  brine  hb  fancy  oace 
moR  in  the  five  acts  of  a  pmc  paalocsl  dnma  of  the  scbini  «( 
Tamo  and  Fletcher,  b«t  any  great  vilality  in  pastoral  b  baldly  10 
be  looked  for  in  tbe  foture.  (E.  G.) 

PASnnUL  BPUnH,  the  name  gfvcn  to  S(  Paid%  kttw 
to  Timothy  and  Titos.  The  term  seems  to  have  origiiiniBd 
with  j.  A.  L.  WcpcbcHkr  (ifn-tS*^.  professor  at  Hale. 
The  three  epbtka  mewkaed  arc  written  lo  men  rather  thna 
duuches,  and  to  men  appointed  to  certain  pastoral  wwrk.  In 
thb  respect  they  difier  from  the  pcmmial  and  tntrmate  kmc 
which  Paul  wrote  to  PhOcaoo,.  They  are  doady  related  im 
origin,  style,  dictioa  and  ihooghl,  anl  occnpy  so  distinct  a 
place  hi  these  respects  that  tlm  PauKne  aathanUp  «(  them  hM 
been  much  questioned.  (Sec  Tlwmrr,  Enmu  so;  Tmn, 
EraruE  TO.) 

PAtlOKU  UTTBt.  aa  opm  bttet  addiesaed  hgr  •  Tiirhrp 
to  tbe  dcigy  or  Uitr  of  Us  djaceic,  or  to  both,  eitbcr 
general  sdmonilfon,  instractioa  or  cooaohtioo.  or  dincisona  lor 

bdiaviour  in  particular  circumatancca.  In  the  Catholic  ChuRk 
soch  letters  are  also  sent  out  tcgulariy  at  particular  iiili  linnii  il 
seasons,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  fasta.  In  the 
qttacopal  Pnimtant  chitcbcs  tbe  name  "  pastoml  letter  **  it 
given  to  any  open  letter  addressed  by  a  pastor  to  hb  1  wigings 
tion,  but  more  especially  to  that  cnaiomarily  imned  at  oettain 
seasons,  c.(.  by  the  modcnt«<rf  a  Presbyterian  snwabtirorihB 
chairman  of  a  Cougicgational  or  Baptist  lanon. 

PilTOBAL  lUFP.  m  tbe  Chdstiaa  Church,  an  enaifa  ol  ofia 
or  dignity.  It  is  some  five  feet  Isog,  ending  at  tbo  top  is  • 
crook  itctuU)  bent  Inwards,  and  made  of  metal,  ivory  or  wood. 
If  of  metal,  it  b  hoUow;  if  of  wood.  It  b  usually  covered  with 
metal.  Tbe  crook  b  usually  ricUy  ornamented,  and  b  divMed 
from  the  shaft  by  a  boss;  the  di^  is  esaimonly  sepaied  iM* 
sections  by  rin^  sn  that  it  can  be  taken  to  pieces. 

The  pastoral  stafi  b  tbe  easiga  proper  of  ""tiTMlt  fcacept 
cardinal-deaoons)  and  bishops;  but  the  fonner  are  entitled  u> 
me  it  only  in  the  churdies  from  which  they  derive  their  ikks, 
the  btterody  In  their  dioccaea.  Tbe  pope  so  caily  us  tltt  tine 
of  Innocent  UI.  did  not  cany  tbe  pastoral  stafi,  and  k  niiulit 
seem  never  to  have  been  hb  curtom.  The  jeruta  that  tbe  Ords 
of  Cenctus  SabeDius  (ch.  48)  speaks  of  was  net  a  pastoral  scail, 
but  the  qrmhoi  of  antbocity  over  the  papal  palace,  witb  whick 
by  iu  transference  he  waa  faivestcd.  Thb  fanda,  meotioaed 
1^  Luitprand  of  Cremona  in  Us  account  of  the  depnsitiem  el 
Benedict  V.,  and  tbe  handtu  Mtren  of  tbe  HUturia  rffrfiVttimit 
atietiat  caiaaU  {Ada  SamtStnam,  4  March,  i,  354)  are  sceptres. 
Abbou  carry  tbe  pastoral  atafi  ealy  wbcn  ^icdally  eayoweied 
by  the  pope  to  do  so.  and  then  noly  bi  tbe  latiitoiy  mdie 
the  Jurbdiction  of  thdr  monastery  nd  In  the  Thuirlwi  sub- 
ordinated to  it.  With  certaia  lestiicUoot  the  pastoral  staC  b 
also  loroctinies  conceded  to  dignitaries  of  cathedral  aad 
collegiate  churches,  but  never  to  abbeaca  (Stera  CMifreg.  JUL 
39  Jan.  1656). 

The  pastoral  steiT,  as  iU  name  implies,  qrmboliaes  the  psatnid 
office  and  authority,  a  symbolism  already  known  to  Isidore  «f 
Seville  {Dt  taUtiasL  of,  ii.  $).    This  symboHsm  b  eaprcssed 
in  the  words  used,  at  Icatt  since  the  loth  century,  by  the  1  iiiw 
oator  in  delivain(  the  pastoral  staff  at  the  owuecniion  «  a 
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bbop'  and  the  b«nec!lctioii  of  an  abbot.  The  putoni  itaB  ia 
mied  in  Lbe  left  han4>  in  order  tbAt  ihe  ri^bt  may  remain  free 
1  give  liie  bkaMDg.  The  biabop  is  dinoted  lo  to  hold  it  (Ctrtm. 
^jfc.  fL  8,  as)  that  the  crook  it  tamed  towards  the  people, 
t  is  used  not  only  at  pontifical  High  Mast  but  at  all  solemn 
oDiIficat  functioDs,  e.g.  vespos,  consecrations,  processons. 
t  ia  uoccrtain  at  what  period  the  use  oi  the  pastoral  ataS  was 
ntrodurad;  bat  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that  it  was  about 
he  sth  century,  in  Ganl  or  ^>ain.  The  pastoral  staff  was 
ertainly  in  use  in  Gaul  in  the  6th  century  ( VUa  S.  Caesar.  Ardat. 
i.  18},  in  Spidn  at  least  as  early  as  the  7ih,  and  in  Ireland  also 
n  the  7th;  in  Italy,  so  far  aa  the  available  evidence  thoiwa,  iu 
ntroduction  was  comparatively  late.  It  had  originaDy  nothing 
if  iu  present  liturglal  chatactes;  this  was  given  to  It  in  the 
)ot-Capnllngian  period. 

Aa  regards  the  dndopmant  of  the  fom  of  the  pastoral  ttaS, 
here  are  tour  prindisl  ^rpes:  (i)  staves  with  a  riiiiple  crooli, 


ibeoUett  form,  wUdnirvived  in  Ireland  untQ  tbeiitli  ccntniy; 
[3)  stives  with  a  ball  or  knob  at  the  top,  a  rare  form  which  did 
lot  long  survive  as  a  pastoral  staff;  (3]  staves  with  a  horizontal 
Took,  ao-called  Tau-stavcs,  used  especially  by  abbots  kdA 
lOTvivIng  until  the  ijth  cnttory;  (4)  naves  with  crook  bent 
nwuda.  These  last  already  appear  In  miniatures  of  the  Qth 
»ntury;  from  the  11th  onwards  they  predominated;  and  In  the 
tjtb  cantuxy.  tbcy  ousted  all  other  forms.  Originally  plain, 
Lbe  crook  was  from  the  iith  century  onwards  often  made  in  the 
[ortn  of  a  snake  (5),  which  in  richer  staves  encircled  the  Lamb 
if  God  or  the  representation  of  a  figure.  Since  the  13th  century 
Lhe  tnake,  wider  Gothic  influence,  developed  into  a  boldly 
Jctigned  tendril  set  with  leaves,  which  usually  encircled  a  figure 
ir  smmp  ot  figures,  and  the  knob  dividing  shaft  and  crook  into 
in  elegant  chapel  (6  and  7).  Finally,  at  the  dose  of  the  middle 
tgcs,  the  kmcr  part  of  the  crook  was  bent  outwards  bo  that  the 
tctual  vdute  came  over  the  middle  of  the  knob,  the  type  that 
remained  dominant  from  that  Itmc  onwards  (8).  Asa  decoration, 
rather  than  for  practical  reasons,  a  Gnc  folded  doth  (pauniseltui, 
ludarium,  tdum,  Eng.  veil),  was- from  the  14th  century  onward 
}ften  suspended  from  the  knob  of  the  pastoral  stnff.  This  waa 
lono  both  in  the  case  of  bishops'  and  of  abbots'  staves,  but  ia 
low  confined  to  the  latter  {Cerem.  episc.  1. 11,  j;  Deer.  Alex,  VII. 
J7  Sept.  i6s9;5at'.  Congr.  Ril.  27  Sept.  1847). 

From  the  pastoral  stafT  must  be  distin^ished  the  staff  of  tbo 
rhorcpiscopM  (director  of  the  choir)  and  cantors,  which  Is  Still 
n  use  here  and  there.  This,  which  is  also  known  as  borionus, 
was  developed  out  of  the  choir-staves,  originally  no  more  than 
iticks  to  lean  on  during  the  long  services. 

The  Reformation  abolished  the  pastoral  staff  almost  every- 
A-hcre.'  In  the  Church  of  England,  however,  it  was  retained 
■mong  the  episcopal  ornaments  prescribed  by  (he  first  Prayer- 
Mok  of  Edward  VI.,  and,  though  omitted  in  the  second  Prayer* 
»ok,  its  use  seemed  once  more  to  be  enjoined  under  the  Onta- 
iicnts  Rubric  of  Elizabeth's  Prayer-book.  Whatever  the 
Lheorelical  value  of  this  injonction  may  have  been,  however, 
in  practice  the  nje  of  the  pastoral  staff  was  discoDlinned  until 
its  gradual  revival  in  the  last  decades  of  the  19th  century. 

In  the  Churches  of  the  East,  a  pastoral  staff  (Gr.  ^d^Sor, 
Russ.  Pnttock,  fsieriisa,  Syr.  and  Nest,  thulra,  Arm.  gaman 
kjyrapeiaU.  Copt.  lb«t)  is  borne  among  the  Syrians  only  by  the 
patriarch,  in  all  the  other  riles  by  all  bishops,  in  the  CnA 

'  Amonf  curious  exceptions  is  the  pastoral  staff  itill  carried 
by  the  LHlhenn  abbM  of  Lokkum. 


Church  alao  by  arcUmandrltns  and  abbots,  and  In  the  Ariacnlan 
Cbnrch  abo  by  the  wtapedi  (teachers).  The  staff  of  Amebian 
bishops  is  reminiscent  id  that  of  the  West,  from  which  it  is 
apparently  derived;  thtt  of  the  wtaptds  is  endrded  at  the 
upper  end  by  one  or  two  snakes.  The  Coptic  patriarch  uses 
an  Iron  cross^staff.  For  the  rest»  the  pastoral  staff  in  the 
Oriental  rites  is  T-sh^>ed.  It  is  of  wood  tflaid  with  ivory  and 
moiher-ol-pearL  A  veil  is  attadwd  to  tlw  staff  among  tho 
Greeks,  AmwniaBS  and  Capts.'  The  bUiopa  of  the  Qiptic, 
Syrian  and  NcatotianlTnlate  Churches  have  adopted  the  Roman 
pastoral  staff. 

See  Ck.  Cahier  et  A.  Maitln,  MOattpt  i'archMttU  (Paris,  1B56), 
iv.  14s  aeq.;  Itohault  et  Flcury,  La  Mitu  (Paris,  iBSo),  vii.  73  scq. 
For  the  Aoglican  usage  see  the  Report  o(  the  5ub.coinmtttee 
□(  Convocation  on  the  Onuunents  of  the  Chwch,  &c.  (London, 
1908).  0.  Baa.) 

FAIAOONU,  the  rwmc  given  to  that  portion  of  South  America 
which,  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  lies  maiitly  south  of  the  Rio 
N^TO  (41*  S.),8nd,  to  the  west  of  the  Andes,  south  of  the  Chilean 
province  of  Llaaqi^ui  (43*  S.).  The  Chilean  portion  embraces 
the  two  provinces  of  ChUoe  and  Magallaoes.  East  ot  the  Andes 
the  Argentine  portion  <rf  Ffttasonia  is  divided  into  four  teiritorics: 
(0  Neuquen,  43^000  aq.  n.  ^iprcntimatdy,  tnduding  the  triangle 
between  the  riven  Limay  and  Neuquen,  and  extending  south- 
ward  to  the  oortbem  shore  of  Lake  Nahud-Huapi  (41°  S.) 
andoortfamrdtothe  RjoColondo;  (1)  Rio  Negro,  76,000  sq.  m. 
q^MOtimatdy,  otending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  CordOlen 
of  the  Andes,  to  the  notth  of  43°  S.;  (3}  Chubut,  <)i,ooo  sq.  m. 
i^pradmatdy,  embradng  the  tegion  between  4a"  aiid  46°  S.; 
and  (4)  that  poliaii  oi  the  province  of  Santa  Cnu  which  stretches 
from  the  last-named  paraBd  as  far  south  as  the  dividing  line 
with  (Hille,  and  between  Point  Dungeneas  and  the  watmhed 
of  tTi^  Cordillera,  an  arct  jppro\imatdy  of  >o6,00o  sq.  m. 

}'nyiio;rtiphy. — The  gi-mr.il  ili.ir.ictw  of  the  ArRcntinc  portion 
o(  P,it.iK"i":i  i'  fi>r  itio  mtrtl  part  a  itv;ion  nf  v.i^t  slcppc-likc  pbins, 
riling  111  ?iittf^5!uii  oi  .ibrui>i  uir.iw*  .iL'ijut  y.*>  ft.  al  a  lime,  and 
eovi Ti-il  v.j[h  iiii  iiiutiiKjiii  bf.-cJ  lA  sliiiislc  :iimo5t  bJic  of  vtgi'lalinn. 
In  thf  liiilli.vii  qI  itif  [i|,iin>;  3tL-  poinU  or  lakes  of  bratkish  and  frcfh 
wali.T.  'Itm.iriU  \W  Andi..  Ilic  slimElc  gives  pljcc  (o  porphyry, 
gnuuti:  -.mi  Iv.^jU  i.iv.ii,  aniiii.il  lili'  ixtomcs  moro  .iliiiinl.'nt  and 
ve-^i  ;  uiuii  niiirr  lij\iiri,int.  .irqninnfi  tlic  i.h.ir.ii  tTi  .tirs  of  ilii-  llor.i  of 
th"-  Mi.'^ii-rn  (.i.i?t,  nncl  f  ^).^5i'lin^  prim  lii.iUy  of  t  In-  l.ni  ti  ,iiiiU  miifL-r!^ 

Among  {Vii;  depressions  by  which  thf  plateau  is  inttrswicd  trans- 
vetscly.  the  principal  arc  the  Gualichu,  couth  o(  the  Rio  Negro, 
the  MaqQinchau  and  BaldteiK  (through  which  previously  flowed  the 
waters  of  lake  NshucUHwpi,  which  now  feed  the  river  Limay); 
the  SeogueiT.  the  Dcseado.  Besides  these  transverse  depmsiona 
(totftollh  un  marking  Hues  of  ancient  inter-oceanic  communication}, 
there  an  othets  whkih  were  occu[UGd  by  more  or  less  extensive  lakes, 
anch  as  the  Yagagtoo,  Mncters  and  t^rfbtispi,  and  otheraAMtad 
to  the  south  of  Puerto  Deseado,  in  the  centre  of  the  cva/Btm  fai 
the  central  reooa  volcanic  eruptions,  which  have  taken  part  ■■ttS 
formatioo  of  inc  plateau  (rom  the  Tertiary  period  down  to  thepc^ 
sent  era,  cover  a  l-irge  part  with  basaltic  tava-caps;  and  in  the  western 
third  more  recent  sladal  deposits  appear  above  the  lava.  "Vhttti 
in  ronlact  with  (oldcd  Cretaceous  rocks,  uplifted  1^  the  Tertiary 
gmiiiiL'.  <.TO!.ion,  caused  principally  by  the  sudden  mettiag  and  » 
tn-at  ol  the  ice,  aided  by  tectonic  changes,  has  scooped  out  a  deep 
lotifiiiudinal  depression,  which  generally  separates  the  plateau  (torn 
the  first  lofty  hills,  the  ridges  scncrally  cillpd  the  prc-Cordilteia, 
while  on  tlie  west  of  theiie  there  a  a  similar  longiluilinal  dcpm»on 
aU  along  the  twt  of  ihi'  ^ll(lwv  Ari  'i  in  ( "criliiiiT.i.  Tlii-  l.mer  depres- 
sion contains  il:-.  li.  Ii'   '  .11.. I  ■      ■  )  .ir'  .;f  I'.ii  j.-nni.i. 

The  geoloRii  .il  '■■Ti  ti:uii,-i  1  ■!.  ■  '.r.ir  uir!i  ili,  nUfKraphic 
phyttogfiomy.  The  Tertiary  plateau,  iluL  ihc  cut,  gntdwtlly 
riwflg  on  the  west,  shows  Upper  Cretaceous  caps  at  its  taK.  First 
come  Lower  Cretaceous  hills,  raised  by  granite  and  dioritic  rocks, 
imdoubtedly  of  Tertiary  origin,  a*  in  some  cases  these  rocks  have 
broken  across  the  Tertiary  beds,  so  rich  in  mamma)  remains;  then 
foltow,  on  the  west,  metamorphic  schists  of  uncertain  age;  then 
quartiitea  appear,  resting  dinctly  on  the  primitive  granite  and 
gnein  which  form  the  axis  of  the  Cordtllen.  PorpbyriUc  rocks 
occttr  between  the  sciiists  and  the  quartzitca.  The  Tertiary  deposits 
ara  greatly  varied  in  character,  and  Ibeie  is  consitlenble  ttWeience 
of  opinion  ctMicernins  the  succenion  and  conelatioa  of  the  bedb. 
They  are  divided  by  wilckcns*  into  the  following  seilta  (in  aacewUng 
order):— 

I.  Pyrotherium-Notostylops  beds.  Of  terrestrial  oripn,  cofr 
laining  remaiiii  of  mammalia.  Eocene  and  ffligocene. 

■O.  Wilckcns,  "  Die  Mceresablagcrungtm  dcr  Krcide-  und  Ter- 
tiar-fonnation  m  Patagonien,"  in  Ntnes  Jakrh.  f.  Min.,  Beilaae- 
Band  XXI.  (1906),  98- 195- 
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PATAGONIA 


a.  PataconUo  MobMe.  PSrdr  niarittt,  p«rdy  ttnctfriaL  Lower 

Miocrne.  Wilckeamiadudnia  udiwriaUwonlof  PmuAKiwai 

■nd  tbe  Durine  bedi  bdow  it. 

3.  Sanu  Cruz  Ecries.  Containing  remains  of  mammals-  Middle 
and  Upper  Miocene. 

4.  Ruani  Kfks.  Sandstonei  and  conglomerates  with  marine 
lOMilf.  PUooene.  Confined  to  tbe  eaatero  pan  ot  the  regioo. 

The  Upper  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  dcpoats  have  revealed  ■ 
MM  tnicfettias  vertebrate  fauna.  This,  together  with  the  di*- 
covery  o(  the  pufect  cranium  o(  a  chdoniaa  oTtbe  genus  Ujatania, 
which  may  be  said  10  be  almost  identical  with  Uyolania  ewem  of  the 
Pleistocene  age  in  Queensbnd,  forms  an  evident  proof  ot  the  con- 
nexion between  tbe  Auuialian  and  South  American  continents. 
The  Patagonian  Uy^tmia  belongs  to  the  Upper  Chalk,  having^  been 
found  anodatcd  with  remains  of  Dtnosauria.  Other  specimens 
of  the  interestii^  fauna  of  Patagonia,  belonging  to  the  Middle 
Tertiary,  are  the  ^gantic  winelo*  birds,  exceeding  in  site  any 
hitherto  known,  and  tbe  singular  mammal  Pyroiherium,  also  of 
very  large  dimensions.  In  the  Tertiary  marine  formation  a  con- 
siduaUe  number  of  cetaceans  has  been  discovered.  In  deposits 
of  much  later  date,  formed  when  tbe  physiognomy  of  the  country 
did  not  differ  materially  from  thai  of  the  present  time,  there  have 
been  discovered  remains  oS  pampean  manunats,  such  as  Glyflodon 
and  Uocrautke»ia,  and  in  a  cav«  near  Last  Ilopc  Inlet,  a  gigantic 
ground  sloth  iprypolhttttim  lulai).  an  animal  which  lived  cootem- 
poraneously  with  man,  and  whose  skin,  well  preserved,  showed  that 
lu  extcmunatioa  was  undoublcdlv  very  recent.  With  the  remains 
o(  Crypotkenum  have  been  found  those  of  the  horse  {OHoiktfipidtmiH}, 
which  mn  known  only  from  the  lower  pampas  mud.  and  of  the 
AttMktrimi,  wUch  is  found,  although  not  in  abundancv,  in  even 
the  most  modem  Pleistocene  deposts  in  the  pampas  ol  Buenos 
Airea.  It  would  not  be  surfirising  it  this  bttcr  animal  were  stilt  in 
aditenoe,  for  footprints,  which  may  be  attribnicd  to  it,  have  been 
olMerved  am  the  borders  of  the  rivers  Tamango  and  Pista,  affluents 
of  tbe  Laa  Hems,  which  run  through  tbe  eastern  (ooi-hills  ol  tbe 
Cbrdillaa  in  47*  S. 

Gladerm  occupy  tbe  valleys  of  the  main  chain  and  some  of  the 
htetal  rittees'ot  tlie  Cordillera,  and  descend  to  lakes  San  Mamn. 
.  Viedma,  Argentino  and  others  in  the  same  locality,  strewing  them 
with  icebergs.  In  Patagonia  an  immense  icc-shoei  extended  to  the 
cast  of  the  present  Atlantic  coast  during  ihc  first  ice  age.  at  the  close 
of  die  Tertiary  epoch,  while,  during  the  second  glacial  age  in  modern 
times,  the  terminal  moraines  have  generally  slopped,  30  miles  in  the 
north  and  50  miles  in  the  south,  east  of  the  summit  of  the  CordiUcra- 
These  ice^hccts.  which  scooped  out  the  greater  part  of  the  longitu- 
dinal depressions,  and  appcnr  to  have  rapidly  retreated  to  the  point 
where  the  glaciers  now  exist,  did  not,  however,  in  their  retirement 
fill  up  with  their  detritus  the  fjords  of  the  Cordillera,  for  these  arc 
now  occupied  by  deep  lakes  on  ibe  cost,  aiuJ  on  the  wen  bv  the 
Pacific  channels,  some  of  which  areas  much  asago  failionisin  depth, 
and  soundings  taken  in  them  show  that  tbe  fjords  an  as  usual 
deeper  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  than  to  the  west  of  the  isiaiids. 
Several  of  the  higb  peaks  are  still  active  volcanoes. 

In  M  far  «  lU  main  chanctcristics  ue  concerned,  Patagonia 
■ecms  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Antaroic  condnem,  the  permanence  of 
which  dates  from  very  recent  times,  as  bevidenced  by  the  apparent 
recent  emergence  of  tbe  islets  around  Chitoe,  and  by  tbe  gcoeral 
characrer  oTtbe  pampean  foraiation.  Some  of  the  promomories 
of  Chilae  are  RUl  called  kaafii,  tbe  Annanian  equivalent  foe 
" Islands":  and  this  may  perhaps  be  accepted  as  perpetuating 
tbe  rocoUcction  of  tbe  time  when  they  ftctoally  were  islands.  They 
an  composed  of  cops  of  shingtc.  with  great,  more  or  less  rounded 
bouldcfs,  sand  and  volcanic  ashes,  precisely  of  the  same  form  as 
occurs  on  the  Patagonbn  plateau-  From  an  examination  of  the 
pampean  formation  It  is  evident  that  in  icccnt  times  tbe  bnd  of  the 
ptovincc  of  Buenos  Aires  extended  farther  to  the  cast,  and  that  the 
advance  of  the  sea,  and  tbe  satt-water  deposits  left  by  it  when  it 
retired,  forming  some  of  the  lowlands  which  occur  on  the  littoral  and 
in  the  interior  of  tbe  pampas,  ate  much  more  recent  phenomena; 
and  certain  caps  of  shingte,  derived  from  rocks  of  a  different  class 
from  those  of  the  iKiGlibouring  hills,  which  are  observed  on  the 
Atbniic  coasts  of  the  same  province,  and  increase  in  auantity  and 
siK  towards  the  south,  seem  to  Indicate  that  thecapsofsningk'  iriucb 
now  cover  such  s  great  part  of  the  Patagonian  lerriioiy  lecently 
extended  farther  to  the  out,  over  land  which  has  now  disappeared 
beneath  the  sen,  while  other  marine  deposits  along  the  same  coosu 
became  converted  into  boys  during  the  subsequent  advance  of  the 
sea.  Tbeiv  are  besides,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  const, 
deponta  of  volcanic  ashes,  and  the  ocean  throws  up  on  its  shores 
Uocks  of  basaltic  lava,  wbidi  in  all  probability  pnxxed  from  erup. 
tions  of  submerged  volcanoes  now  extinct.  One  fad,  however, 
which  apparently  demonstrates  with  greater  certainty  the  existence 
in  recent  limes  of  bnd  that  is  now  lost,  is  thf  presence  of  remains 
of  pampoan  mimtnals  in  Pleistocene  deposits  in  tbe  bov  of  San 
Inhan  and  in  Santa  Crus.  The  animals  undoubtedly  reacted  them 
localiUes  from  the  east;  it  is  not  si  all  prabatde  that  they  advanced 
from  the  north  southwards  acroes  the  pbtcau  intersected  at  that 
dme  by  creat  rivers  and  covered  by  the  ice-sheet.  WiU>  the 
aiceptiongt  the  discovetieaai  the  inlet  of  Ultima  EsperanB,irtBCh  la 


in  dose  rommunicatioe  with  the  Adaatic  valky  of  Gaittfas,  nonad 

these  remains  have  been  diacovwed  in  the  Andean  tcgioaa. 

On  tbe  ui^ier  plaira  of  Ncocfuen  territory  thoosaod*  of  caale 
can  be  fed,  and  tbe  forests  arouod  Lakes  Ttaful  and  Nahud-Huapl 
yicid  large  quantities  of  valuable  timber.  Tbe  Nenquea  riw  « 
not  navigable,  biK  a*  its  water*  are  cnpabk  of  being  cMtly  dSMsd 
in  places,  large  stretches  of  land  in  its  valley  ate  utSiMd;  bat  the 
land)  on  each  side  of  iu  lower  part  are  of  httle  commercial  value. 
As  tbe  Coidillen  is  approachecl  tbe  soil  becomes  mote  fertile,  and 
suitable  dluricta  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  other  agricuituiri 
purposes  exist  between  the  imkku  which  sunound  the  Tramen 
vokano  and  the  first  tidges  of  the  Andes.  Cbos  Malal,  tbe  capital 
of  the  territory.  Is  dtuated  in  one  of  these  valleys.  More  to  the 
west  b  the  mining  r^gkm.  in  great  part  oneaplofed.  but  coataiBiog 
deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lignite.  In  the  oentie  of  the 
territory,  also  in  the  adghbouthood  of  tbe  mining  districts,  am  the 
valleys  of  Norqtun  and  Las  Lajas,  the  seoerat  camp  of  the  Argentine 
army  in  Patagonia,  with  exoeUeni  timber  in  the  forest  on  tbe  Andean 
slope.  The  wide  valleys  occur  near  Rio  Mallcco,  Lake  HaechuM- 
qucn,  the  river  Chimriiuin.  and  Vega  dc  Chapdco,  near  Lake  Lacar, 
where  are  situated  villages  of  some  importanco,  such  as  Juoin  de 
los  Andes  and  San  Martin  de  loa  Andes.  Close  to  these  arc  the 
famous  afKJe  orchards  supposed  to  have  been  planted  b);  the  Joints 
io  tbe  irta  and  18th  centurio.  These  rccions  are  draiaad  by  the 
river  CoUon.Cnia,  tbe  prindpai  aAoeat  oTtbe  river  Limay.  Lake 
Lacar  ia  now  a  cotttribntary  of  the  Psofic.  Its  outlet  haviM  been 
chanfed  to  the  w«,  owiat  to  a  pnaM  hawng  bcoi  opened  tbonth 
theCMflkra. 

The  Rio  Negro  runs  along  a  wide  transvene  depression,  the  middk 
part  of  which  is  followed  by  the  railway  which  runs  to  the  settlement 
of  Ncwquen  at  the  confluence  of  the  riveia  Limay  and  Neuqoea. 
In  this  depression  are  several  settlement^  among  them  Viedma, 
tbe  cnpital  of  the  Rio  N^ro  territory.  Pringles,  Coneaa,  Chock 
Choel  and  Roca.  To  the  south  of  the  Rio  Negro  the  Patagooiu 

Siteau  is  iatenccted  by  tbe  depressions  of  the  Gualicbo  and 
aqninchau,  wfasch  in  former  times  directed  the  waters  ef  two  grat 
rivers  (now  disappeaied}  to  tba  gulf  of  San  Matbs.  the  fim-naancd 
depression  draimns  the  network  of  the  Collon-Cura  and  the  second 
the  Nahuet-Huapi lake  system.  ln43*S.ihcieisa  third  broad  trana- 
verse  depression,  apparently  the  bed  of  another  great  river,  ntnr 
peribhcd.  which  carried  to  the  Atbncic  the  waters  of  a  portion  ol  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  between  41*  and  41*  3k 

Chubui  territory  presents  tbe  same  chsracteristica  aa  the  Rio 
Negro  territory.  Rawson,  the  capiul.  is  situated  at  the  mootb 
of  the  river  Chubut  on  the  Atbntic  44a*  30*  S-l.  The  town  was 
founded  in  iSfiS  by  a  group  of  coiotusts  from  Wale^  assisted  by  thi 
Argcmine  government :  and  its  prosperity  has  led  to  the  fourMtetion 
of  other  important  centres  in  tbe  valley,  such  as  Treku  aod  Gaiiua, 
which  is  connected  by  railway  with  Porto  Madryn  on  Bahia  Nucvk. 
Here  is  ihe  scat  of  tne  governor  of  the  territory,  and  by  !&«  the 
inhabtaois  of  this  part  of  Ibe  leniiory.  oompnsed  nrincinal^  d 
A^eniines,  Welsh  and  Italians,  nmnbered  3S«5.  Tne  valley  has 
been  irrigated  and  cuhivatcd,  and  produces  the  best  wheal  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.  Between  the  Chubut  and  the  Seafinif  ihcic 
aie  vast  tticichM  of  fertile  bnd.  ipraKlinR  wcr  tbe  Anocaa  miim 
to  the  foot  of  the  Cordilkra  and  the  laieral  ridcea  of  the  Pie-ConH- 
Icra.  and  filling  the  basins  of  some  desiccated  bus,  ^ikb  have  hetm 
occurried •ince  iSSs.andfarmsandcolonicsloundcduponthem.  Tba 
chief  of  these  colonics  it  that  of  the  I6th  of  October  (16  de  Octotev), 
formed  in  1886.  mainly  by  the  inhaUtanis  of  Chubut  colony,  'im  flit 
longitttdiiul  valley  which  extend*  to  the  eastern  loot  of  the  Cos'dS- 
Icra.  Other  rivvni  in  this  territory  fh>w  into  the  PaciAc  1  hiiiiiall 
breaches  in  the  Cordillera,  e.g.  the  upper  afHucnls  of  the  Fctaletf^ 
Pakna  and  Rio  Cisnes.  The  principiti  affluent  of  ibe  Palnna.  the 
Carrenkulu,  carries  off  the  waters  of  Lake  Ccnoral  Pai,  situated  am 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera.  Rio  Pico,  an  afltueat  of  the  aan 
river,  receives  nearly  the  whole  of  the  waters  of  the  extensive  ando- 
bting  plain  which  lies  between  the  Rio  Tcka  and  the  Rio  Srrngatm 
to  the  cast  of  the  Cordillera,  while  the  remainder  are  carried  away  by 
the  affluents  of  Rio  Johua.  viz.,  the  Chcrque,  Omkcl  and  Apcid^ 
This  region  contains  aurifefoua  drifts,  but  tbeic  like  the  aoritoous 
deposits,  Veins  of  gakna  and  lignite  in  the  mountains  fartbo'  west 
which  flank  the  Cordillera,  have  not  been  properly  in^^evtifated- 
At  Lake  Foniana  there  are  auriferous  drifts  and  fignite  de  ponies 
which  abotmd  in  fossil  pbnts  of  tbe  Cretaceous  age.  The  if  liaais 
which  form  the  riveia  Mayo  and  Cbalb  )oio  tbe  tributaries  of  the 
Rio  Aisca,  which  flows  into  the  Pacific,  watering  in  its  course  exten- 
sive and  valuable  districts  where  coloDiiaiion  has  been  initiaTcd 
bv  Argentine  settlers.  Colonies  have  alto  been  formed  in  tbe  fani^ 
ol  Lakes  Mutters  and  Cdhui^-i  and  on  the  CQOsts  near  tbe  Atlantic 
along  Bahia  Camarooes  and  tbe  Gulf  of  San  Jorge,  tbm  aac  eocs- 
«ive  farms. 

The  icrp'tory  at  Santa'Cruz  b  arid  along  the  Atbntic  cout  mad 
(n  the  nntral  portion  between  46*  and  50*  S.  With  the  racepciM 
of  certain  vaRm  at  Pocrto  Deseado  iPott  Eksiw)  aad  in  iIm  unns 
vane  basins  which  oociir  as  far  south  ai  Puerto  SaaliiGnn.nmd  «Mcfc 
oontain  sewral  cattle  farms.  Irw  spots  are  cuaUe  of  cuMvatkMk 
the  pastufcs  being  poor,  water  insuflicieni  and  sah  1 1  rim  mi  tabtv 
numemus.  nierto  Deseado  b  the  euikt  for  ttm  praSaDK  t£  tUt 
Andean  niioBiBtiiated  between  LalteaBuenaa  Aim  and 
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lau  tkit  ipIm  then  flowed  it  tlw  tinw^f  ibe  arnqmrt  a  vohmiwMK 

river,  vhich  uibsequcntly  diuppearcd,  but  lEtumed  agaun  ta  it* 
ancient  bed,  owing  to  the  river  Fenix,  one  of  its  aRIueiits,  whlct)  had 
deviated  to  tbe  wnt,  rqrainjng  its  ori^ndl  direction.  Lslce  Bitem 
iUre*.  (he  hfgctt  Uke  m  Puiagnnia,  measuring  7^  in,  fit  iMgA 
poiucd  it*  water*  into  Ihc  Atlantic  even  In  posi-Gladal  tiBcaby 
mean*  of  tbe  river  Dc3cado;aiid  it  is  to  depicted  on  the  map*  of  tM 
t7tb  and  i8th  ccnturici ;  aad  n  too  did  Lake  Pucyrredon,  which, 
through  the  action  of  cnMioti,  no*  empties  itself  westward,  through 
the  river  La*  Hera*,  into  the  Caicn  intet  ol  the  Pacitk,  in  48°  S.  Saa 
Julian  on  Puerto  &n  Julian,  where  Ferdinand  Magellan  winleMdj 
w  the  centre  of  a  cattle  farming  colony,  and  colonists  have  pushed 
into  the  interior  up  the  valley  m  a  now  extinct  river  which  in  coin- 
parativvly  recent  times  Cirdcd  down  to  Puerto  San  Julian  the  waten 
of  Lake*  Votcan,  Bdgrani^,  Azara,  Nanien,  and  Bomc  other  lakes 
which  now  drain  into  ibc  river  Mayer  and  so  into  LaSia  iian 
Martin.  The  valleyvof  the  Rio Cbico  torouebout  tbdr  wbcAeextent, 
as  wi'll  as  those  of  Lake  Shehucn,  afford  exceUcot  graiine.  and  around 
Lakes  Belgrano,  Burmeister  and  Rio  Mayer  and  San  Martin  there 
are  spots  luitable  for  cultivation.  In  the  Cietaceou*  bill*  which 
Bank  the  Caidillera  important  Innite  bed*  and  depoeit*  cf  mineral 
oil*  have  be«n  dticovered.  The  Rio  Santa  Cnu.  originally  eapkaed 
by  Captain  Fltaniy  and  Charles  Darwin,  is  an  important  artery  of 
communication  between  the  recioDs  bordering  upon  the  Cordillera 
and  the  Atbnttc.  In  Santa  Crna  boy  an  hnpimant  trade  centre 
has  bMM  MlaUiihod.  But  tbe  Mcaent  cattle  mjion  par  tsuUma 
of  l^gonbi*  thedepartMcntaf  RioCallcgoa,  tfiefumscMeitding 
from  tba  Atlantic  to  the  Cordillera.  Puerto  Callefo*  ittflf  is  aa 
important  buuness  centre,  which  bids  fair  to  rival  the  Chilean 
colony  of  Punta  Arenas,  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Owfng  to  the 
firodace  of  the  cattle  farm*  establiahod  there,  tbe  worldng  of  coal 
in  the  neiBhbaarhood,  and  the  export  of  timber  from  the  lurrotinding 
forc«(,  tne_  town  of  Punta  Arena*  i*  in  a  flourithing' condition. 
It*  population  numbers  about  4000.  But  the  colonization  of  the 
western  (Chilean)  coast  has  generally  failed,  principally  owing  to  the 
advene  climitie  conditions  of  the  Cordillera  in  thoee  Ulitudee. 

Climalt. — The  dimaic  is  Icsc  aeveiv  than  was  tuppoeed  by  eedy 
tiavcller*.  The  east  slope  is  warmer  than  the  wcU,  eipecially 
in  summer,  as  a  branch  of  the  southern  equatorial  current  reaches 
its  shores,  whereas  the  west  coast  Is  washed  by  a  cold  current.  At 
Puerto  Montt,  ort  the  inlet  behind  Chiloe  Island,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is S3*F  and  theavcragecxtrefBcs^S'aiid  39-5",  whereas 
at  Bahia  Blanca  near  the  Atlantic  coast  aad  just  outside  the  northern 
confines  of  Patagonia  the  annual  (cmpcraturc  is  59*  and  the  range 
much  greater.  At  Punta  Arenas,  in  the  extreme  south,  the  mean 
temperature  i*  43'  and  the  average  extreme*  76'  and  38'.  The 

CrevaiKng  winds  are  westcrlv,  and  tbe  'Westwaro  slope  has  a  much 
eavter  precipitation  than  the  ea*lem;  thus  at  Punto  MoiKt  tbe 
mean  annual  precipitatioa  1*97  in.,  but  St  BMhia  Btanc*  it  ts  19-ln. 
At  Punta  Arenas  it  i*  32  in. 

fitam. — ^The  guanaco,  the  puma,  tbe  sorm  or  Bnuillan  tax  (Canu 
aaant),  tht  sornna  or  Mtplutit  pclafaniea  kind  ol  skunk),  and 
the  tiKO-tuco  or  OtnomyM  maidtantau  (a  rodent)  are  (he  most 
characteristic  tnanunal*  of  the  Patagonian  (ilains.  Tbe  euanaco 
roam  in  herds  over  tbe  country  and  form  with  the  ostrich  (Rkta 
ttmerkana,  anit  more  larcty  Rhed  darwinii)  the  chief  mean*  of  sub- 
sistence for  the  tiatlves.  Who  hunt  them  on  horseback  with  dogs  and 
bola*.  .  Bitd-ltfe  is  often  wonderfully^  abundant.  Tbe  carnncha 
or  carrion-hawk  (Polybomt  Ikarui)  i*  one  of  the  characteristic 
object*  of  a  Patagonian  landscape;  the  pretence  of  long-tailed  ereen 
parakeet*  (Cmutiu  cyaitelysius)  as  fir  south  as  tbe  *horc*  of  the 
itrait  atlractcdthe  attention  of  theea«1iernavigator«:and  humminz- 
t^ds  niay  be  seen  Byineaoiidst  the  fallinssnow.  Of  the  many  hinds 
of  water-fowl  it  is  caougn  to  mention  thcumingo,  tbe  upland  goo*^ 
and  in  the  strait  the  remarkable  steamer  duck. 

Pepulatim.~-lht  Datives  ol  Patagonia  ore  ncaily  extinct. 
Here  and  there  one  may  find  a  Tehuelchian  or  Gennakea  encamp- 
ment, but  natives  of  pure  race  are  now  very  scarce,  and  tbe  two 
races  aQ  told  probably  do  not  number  more  than  104  male 
individuals,  llie  Tehuelches  were  the  dominant  race  in  Pata- 
gonia. These  people,  from  whom  the  name  of  Hcnade  PatSr 
goncs  was  given  by  Magellan  on  observing  their  large  (ootpiints, 
arc  rcroatkablc  for  their  great  stature,  having  an  average  height 
of  6  ft.  to  6  ft.  4  in.  They  are  not  known  to  have  applied  any 
collective  name  to  theii  various  tribes;  Tehuclche  is  the  Arau* 
canian  name  lot  them.  They  have  been  descnbed  as  kindly 
in  disposition,  though  sometimes  quarrelsome;  skilled  in  the 
chose,  addicted  to  gambling  and  to  drinking,  though  also  capable 
erf  long  cndurana  of  privation.  Their  religion  recognized  a 
Great  Spirit,  and  deugnated  tbe  new  nwoti  as  an  object  of 
wt^hip.  The  Gennakcns  differ  in  type  and  language  from  tbe 
Tehuelches.  The  remaining  population  is  composed  of  Arau- 
canians,  a  mixture  of  ihe  Tehuelches  and  Gcnnaken.  But  these 
are  not  tlie  only  type  of  people  who  have  dwelt  in  Patagonia. 
Tbe  ancient  bitrial-pUco  have  yielded  tho  bones  of  other  races 


quite  distinct  from  the  present  inhabitanU.1 
grcally  resembled  the  primitive  types  "'hfel  — 
to  the  north,  in  the  Argentine  Chaco  and  iD'XWi 
again,  strongly  resembled  ceitain  of  the  Paci&c 
thcy  possessed  ethnic  characteristics  which  have 
observed  elsewhere  In  South  Amcrit.i,    Among  these  te|i 
every  type  of  artificial  deronniiy  ui  ihc  skull  hithctlo  Lnoit* 
haa  besB  fouad^  white  at  the  pr**en4  tim*  ibo  natMa 
^ictlie  the  ocdiA^  deforautkta  whkh  is  so  lOMiunoa  amon( 
the  western  ttfbes  of  America. 

History. — Patagonia  was  discovered  in  1530  by  Ferdinand 
UageUan,  who  on  tiii  passage  ak«c  Ihe  coast  named  many  of  Ihe 
more  tlriking  fcatiu^r—Gulf  of  San  Matias,  Qqw  of  11,000 
Vii^Ds  (now  umply  Cq>e  VupiUB^,  &c  By  1611  the  Pata> 
gooian  god  Setebos  (SetUboth  in  Pigafetta)  was  familiar  to  tht 
beaiers  of  the  Ttm^csL  Rodrigo  de  fsla,  deq>atched  inland  in 
>  535  ftom  Sui  Matias  by  Alcasava  Sotomayor  (on  whom  wcttera 
Paiagpnta  had  been  cooftrrcd  by  the  king  of  Spain),  was  tiw  fir« 
to  traverse  the  great  FaUfoDiaB  i^ain,  and,  liut  for  tbe  muiiiqr 
«l  his  men,  he  would  have  struck  across  tlu  Amies  to  the  Chileaa 
tide.  Pedro  de  Hcodosa,  oa  whom  tl>e  country  was  next 
liestowed,  Uvcd  to  found  Buenos  Aires,  but  not  to  carry  liis 
esfdoialiona  W  .tho  south.  Atonst  de  Camatca  (i539)t  JuM 
LtdiiUms  (1557)  and  Hurtad*  de  Mendoa  (tsjS)  bd|wd  to 
make  kaowD  the  vcstera' coasts,  and  Sir  Francis  Diaibe^  voyw 
in  1577  down  the  eastern  coast  through  the  strait  and  noRhmrd 
by  OiUe  and  Peru  was  memoraUe  for  several  reasons;  but  the 
geopaphy  of  ftljigonia  owes  not*  to  Pedro  Sarmimto  de 
Gamboa  (1579-1580),  «h^  devoting  himself  e^ecially  to  lbs 
soutii-wcst  r«^on,  made  careful  and  accurate  survey*  Tho 
settlement  which  he  founded  at  Nomlm  de  Dios  and  San  Felipe 
were  ne^ectcd  by  the  Spanish  gowtnment,  and  the  latter  was 
is  such  a  miMiable  slate  when  Thomas  Cavendish  visited  it  ia 
1587  that  he  cailcd  it  Poet  Fanine.  The  district  in  the  neigh* 
bourfaood  U  Puerto  Deseado,  expkmd  hy  John  Davis  about  the 
same  period,  was  talsea  posaessic»  of  by  Sir  Jotin  Natborou^ 
the  name  of  Kiag  Charles  II.  in  1669.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
18th  centtfiy  knowledge  of  Patagonia  was  sugmcntcd  by  Byron 
(1764-1765}.  S.  WaUis  (1766)  and  L.  A.  de  BougainvUle  (1766}; 
Tbotnas  Fsikner,  a  Jesuit  who  "resided  near  forty  years  in 
those  parts,"  published  his  DucHptioK  of  Paiatonia  (llcioford, 
■1774);  Francesco  Viedma  founded  El  Carmen,  and  Antonio 
advanced  inland  to  the  Andes  (17S3);  and  Ba^lio  Viilarino 
ascended  the  Rto  Negro  (1783)-  The  "AdveOtore"  and 
"Beagje  "  expeditions  under  Philip  ICi&g  (iSafr^iSj^  and  Robert 
Fitziojr  (iS}2-i&36)  were  of  firal-rate  impcHtanc«,  the  latter 
especially  from  tbe  partidpalion  of  C hades  Darwin^  but  of  the 
interior  of  the  country  nothing  was  observed  eicept  too  miles 
of  the  course  of  the  Santa  Cruz.  Captain  G.  C.  Mustara  in  1869 
wandered  in  company  with  a  band  of  Tcbuelehes  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  country  from  the  strait  to  the  Hanalieroa 
in  the  north-west,  and  collcclcd  a  great  deal .  of  information 
about  tbe  peiq^  and  their  mode  of  life.  Since  that  date  ox^ 
ploratitms  have  been  canied  on  by  F.  P.  Moreno,  Ramon  Lists, 
Carlos  hi.  Moyano,  A.  Bertrand,  H.  SteScn,  P.  Krilget,  R. 
Hautbal,  C.  Burckhardt,  0.  Nordenskiald,  J.  B.  Hatcher,  the 
lurvcyors  of  the  Argentine  and  Chilctn  BottDdaty  COttluIiBfons 
and  others. 

Bibliocraphlcal  Ii*ts  for  Patagonia  are  given  In  J.  Wappfluii, 
Randbuch  da  Gtop.  «.  5fat.  itt  tkemal.  ipan.  MiOel-  und 
Amerika  (Leipilg,  1863-1870):  in  V.  G.  Quesada,  La  Patatoftfayias 
titrtat  auitraui  dtl  lanti^enlt  amiricaMo  (Buenos  Aircf,  iSts);  and 
in  T.  Coun,  AdsenlMt  Vf  Palamia  (New  York,  1S80).  Sm  »bp 
C.  Darwtnt  Jpunfal  of  Stumaia  (I-ondon,  iS4s\  and  Ceolaiicu 
Observa^ota  M  Spt^  AiMridt  (Ixmdon,  1846):  W.  Parker  Snow, 
A  T^Tettff  Cruise  ffff  ..'.PaUumiU(]^don.  1857)  7G.C.  Miisiett) 
Al  Home  wilh  Ih  Palafoniana  (London.  1871);  K.  O.  Cunningham, 
f/al.  Hisl.  oftkeSlrait  of  Miiiellan  ([■  dinbiiiKli.  1S71);  F.  P,  Morenq^ 
Via}e  II  la  Patagonia  auslrat  (bii^nOi  Aitos,  1H75) ;  Rapptrt  prUmiar 
aire  Neuquen.  Chubul,  et  Rio  NepoJ,Li  Plata,  1S97);  Apuntcs  pre- 
liminares  (Buenos  Aires,  iBq?);  "  Exploro lions  in  P.ilntrm'a  "  in 
Gtograpkical  Journal,  xiv.  (London,  iSoo);  and  ''  Paiajionia  "  in 
"  '  t?);:  Lad* 
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«guial...di  la  up.  (d  Rio  Netro  (under  General  Roca.  1S79, 
Sucnoa  Aires,  l>^s;|;  1  ,i,ir<,nio  H'jvc.  Palafoaia,  Terra  del  fuota 
(Genoa,  I883) ;  La  R(t:on  irnlral  dt  las  turrai  maeall.inuas 
(Santiigo.  1886);  II.  Suflcn  in  PeUrmamns  MiiUiluHtm,  xl.  (i»94); 
Eiprdtcum  exploraJara  dd  Rio  J'aiemi  (Santiago,  160$):  "The 
PaidKonLan  Cordillera  "  in  Gtopapkual  Journai  (it>oo);  K.  Hautlul, 
in  Odtiu  (1897-1898):  and  Roth.  Wheni  and  Burckhardt  in  Retina 
MM«AM/Wa,ix.  (i89S)'0.  Nbrdcnskidtd,"  A  Journey  in  South- 
Watcrn  FMagoaia"  in  Cwf.  Jimnwl,  x.  (London,  1897);  H, 
Hokctb  Prichird,  Tirm^  li*  StarH^  Pa£aee»ia  (Londoa,  1903): 

1903):  lUports  (1903  IHI-)  of  PriocMon  UnlvMty  encAtion  lo 
PkUfoaa. 

PATU  (-"  dtjr "),  the  nunc  of  two  historic  dties  in  IndU. 
Ow  of  tbete,  known  «s  AnbitKsda  Pstan,  ww  the  capital  at  the 
last  Hindu  dynasty  of  Gujmi,  sacked  by  Unhnad  of  Chazni 
and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Hab«nincdaiia  b  1198.  Near 
fts  ruins,  wUch  aie  not  considersble,  has  S|)niiig  up  a  modem 
town,  tn  the  state  of  Baroda  (pop.  31,401),  which  contains  raaoy 
lain  temptcs  (with  palm-leal  MSS.)  and  haa  manulactuics  of 
inc  cMim  and  silk  ifrtilct.  The  other  Patan,  known  as  Laliu 
Patan,  waa  the  capital  of  one  of  the  three  Ncwar  kingdoms  in  the 
valley  of  Nepal,  conquered  by  the  Gurkhas  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
ccDluiy.  It  is  situated  doae  to  Katmandu,  00  the  oppodu 
buk  il  the  river  BaghmatL  The  population  is  estimated  at 
alMmt  .30,000^  mostly  Newais,  who  are  Buddhists;  and  the  buiid- 
iop  conaist  mainly  of  (dd  Buddhist  shiines  and  monasteries. 

PATUUU  an  ancient  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Lydan  coast, 
3  m.  E. «( the  noutii  of  tbe  Xantbua  river  (mod.  Eshen  Chai). 
It  was  noted  from  early  times  for  iu  temple  and  oracle  al  ApoUo, 
and,  as  the  port  of  Xantbua  and  other  towns  of  the  same  valley, 
had  a  lar^e  trade,  and  was  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  Lycia. 
Enlarged  Igr  Ptolemy  PhOaddphua  I.  and  lenamed  for  ■  time 
Aninoe,  it  was  adomd  bgr  Vc^taaian  with  batha.  St  Paul 
changed  there  Into  a  "  sUp  of  nMcaida  "  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem 
in  AJi.  6a  ^tara  waa  the  reputed  birth-place  of  St  Niebc^ 
The  prindpal  extant  monuments  are  a  triple  triumphal  arch,  with 
iaact^ition,  through  which  ran  the  road  to  Xaatbus,  and  the 
mlb,  discenible  as  dther  hand  of  it;  the  theatre,  165  ft.  in 
diameter,  built  in  AJt.  145  (as  attested  by  'an  inscription)  and 
wonderfully  well  preserved,  though  largely  filled  with  drift  sand; 
and  the  lAmww  built  by  Vcq»sian  north  of  the  harbour. 
.  PATAUMH.  or  Patakelu,  ■  name  apparently  fast  Med  in 
MSan  ahmt  105S  lo  denote  tbe  atrane  opponenla  at  derical 
marriages.  The  party  was  so  caDed  because,  mder  tbe  leadei • 
ahip  of  Atialdus.  a  deacon  of  Milan,  its  niembm  used  to  assemble 
is  the  Pataria  or  ragmen's  quarter  of  that  dty  Ifata  being  a 
pfoviodal  word  for  m  rag).  In  the  1.3th  couuiy  the  name  waa 
qipiaptiaUd  by  tbe  Cwthari.  who  (aid  It  cuoe  frara  foU  (to 
■afler),  bectine  they  endued  hardship  tor  their  faith.  Sec 
Boeowts.   

PATAS  ■OKKBT,  a  West  African  qtcdcs  of  the  goeoon 
monkeys  (see  Gvemon),  characterized  by  iia  bige  size,  the 
foxy'4ed  colour  of  the  upper  parts,  blue  face  and  white  belly. 
Scientifically  il  il  known  as  CtmpiHucia  (ErfOroctbitt)  paUu, 
and  tyiHfies  a  section  of  its  genua  ol  whidi  thn  other  repieacnt- 
ative  is  the  Eaat  African  nisnu  (C.  [E.1  ^iMUtet).  See 

PRUUTCS. 

PATAYimi  (mod.  Mne,  Eng.  Padua,  f.r.),  an  andcnt  dty 
of  Venetia,  Italy,  55  m.  E.  of  Verona  by  road.  lu  ccnlr^ 
potition  gave  it  great  importance.  One  road  led  from  it  south- 
west to  Atcste,  Hosiilia  (where  tbe  Fo  was  crossed]  and  BononLai 
another  cast-nonh-cost  to  Altioum  and  Concordia.  It  was 
accoaible  by  canals  from  the  tea,  a  distance  of  about  30  m.  The 
old  town  (40  ft.  above  sea-tcvel)  lay  and  lies  on  a  peninsula 
surrounded  by  the  BacchlgUone  except  on  the  sonih,  where  it 
was  protected  by  a  canaL  Of  ihe  bridges  which  croai  the  canals 
by  which  Padua  is  now  intersected,  four  go  back  to  Roman  limes. 
Reroaini  of  a  public  building,  poosibly  bdonging  to  the  forum, 
wire  found  in  the  centre  of  the  modem  dty  in  making  the  found- 
ations of  the  CiSi  Pcdrocchi  at  the  south-west  angle  of  Piom 
Cavour  poaaibly  a  colonnade  of  fine  Corinthian  architecture 
(tee  P.  ScKalico,  RAm«iu  ddla  Scavc  .  .  .  im  la  Piaattta 
Ftdntdd,     A  large  moaaic  with  geometric  dcdgns  was  alio 


.  recently  discoveted  in  the  centre  of  the  dty.  In  Impetial  tknti 
the  town  spread  even  farther,  as  b  shown  by  tbe  position  outadt 
the  town  of  the  amphitheatre,  built  of  blocks  of  local  stone  with 
brick  councs,  which  waa  excavated  in  1&81  (C.  rkiMi;^  jn 
NoUxit  deifi  ffm,  1881,  ixi).  It  measoiea  3*5  by  aoj  fl^  and 
b  the  only  Reman  building  of  which  visible  remains  exist.  A  so-' 
called  "  polctu  "  (a  bronze  plate  with  a  hoodie— pouibty  a  bcQ 
or  a  votive  axe  or  a  simple  pendant)  wiih  a  figure  of  a  bone  sn 
one  side  and  a  votive  inio^rtion  on  the  other,  bdoogiag  to  the 
Sth  or  4th  century  B.C.,  was  found  in  1899  at  a  great  depth  dose 
to  the  church  of  S.  Antomo  (C.  GhirardinI  in  Setijit  dtffi  Stati, 
1901,  JI4).  Tbe  name  of  the  town  b  probably  conoccied  with 
Podus  CPo).  AcoonUng  to  tite  legend  it  was  lonndcd  I9  the 
Trojan  Antenor.  Tbe  memory  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spartan  king 
Oconymus  by  the  fleet  of  Patavium  in  301  B.C.  was  peipetnatcd 
by  SfHirtan  ipoib  in  the  tensile  of  Jnoo  ao4  a  y»u)y  sea-fight 
which  look  place  oa  the  liwr.  On  land  Pauvinm  waa  equally 
powerful  (it  had  been  aUe,  we  are  told,  to  put  tse^ooo  men  iaio 
the  field),  and  perpetually  mode  war  against  its  Cdtk  neighbonis. 
Patavium  acquired  Roman  ciiizensbip  wiih  the  rest  of  GalEa 
Transpadana  in  49  8X.  Under  Augustus  Stiabo  tdla  ua. 
Pauvinm  aurpamed  ad  the  dtits  of  the  north  in  wokMi,  and  in 
the  number  of  Roman  kni^tt  among  its  citizens  in  the  censan  of 
Augustus  was  only  equalled  by  Cades,  which  had  also  joo.' 

Ita  commercial  Importance  waa  abo  great,  being  cifMciaVy 
due  to  iu  trade  in  wooL  Tbe  numerous  imaiptiaBB,  bowc^u. 
as  Th-  Hommseo  remarks  (Cvr^.  haer.  laHm.  v.  168),  Aow 
remaikable  dignity  and  lin^ticity  and  avoidance  of  pomposity; 
to  this  Pliny  the  youi^  and  Martial  testify.  The  iaportuca 
o(  Patavium  as  a  literary  centre  was  also  considerable,  livy, 
Q.  Asconius  Pedianus  and  Thraaea  Paetus  were  natives  of  the 
town;  and  Qointilian  4>eaks  of  the  diteaoeai  and  iimpUdly  el 
their  diction  as  Pttaunilat,  "my^wg  it  with  tbe  aitiftcM 
obscurity  of  the  writers  of  Rome  i(aclf<. 
'  After  the  jnd  century  a.o.  it  fi  hardly  mentioned,  and  teoM  t* 
have  been  outstripped  by  other  dties,  such  as  HUan  and  AquDeia. 
It  waa  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  with  fire  and  fwocd,  azKl  k 
was  then  that  it  kat  practically  all  ill  moauaeats  «f  the  Konan 
period.  fr.  A«.) 

PATBU  PMIUKB  HAUHWAimS  (i8o4-r894),  Parsee 
merchant  and  philaolhnpist,  was  bom  in  1804,  and  had  a  »aa^ 
venacidar  aducalioiK  with  a  snattcring  of  EkU  iia.*iiid 
tn  Bombay.  At  tbe  age  of  fifteen  be  entered  190a  a  baAwsa 
caieer,  and  its  pursuit  proved  so  congenial  that  by  1827  he  had 
wo^cd  his  way  to  a  partnership  in  the  firm  of  Frith,  Bomanjee  ft 
Co.    Banking  facilities  bdng  then  eaccedingly  scanty,  nch 
Parsees  as  had  any  capital  at  •ywf^  acted  as  bai^cn  and 
brokers  to  the  thing  Engfa'sh  firms,  htel^  taptiience  eaaMeJ 
him  in  a  few  yeais  to  raise  the  status  of  his  compatriots  to  the 
higher  level  of  independent  merchants,  aiKl  he  founded  in  1844  a 
busincm  house  under  the  name  of  Walbee  k  Co.,  in  whidi  km  sras 
himself  a  partner  with  the  English  members  of  tiw  firiB,  Whtm 
he  retired  in  1858  he  had  amassed  a  large  competeitce,  mbH  in  tte 
following  year  he  established  a  firm  on  the  same  lioea  under  ibc 
style  of  Fratnjec,  Sands  &  Co.,  of  which  the  mcmbcn  were  aome 
of  his  sons,  together  with  English  portORS.   It  was.  Vjwi  uli. 
not  so  much  for  his  success  as  a  merchant,  as  for  his  spirit  8»l 
h'berality  as  an  educationist,  reformer  and  philanthropist,  that 
his  name  is  notable  in  the  annals  of  western  India.  Be  entered 
on  his  dvic  labours  in  1837,  and  in  all  public  movcmems  fipmd 
prominently  as  an  accredited  representative  of  his 
As  a  pioneer  of  education,  both  for  boys  and  grrfs,  his  example 
iospired  the  younger  men  of  his  time,  iikt  Dadabhal  NacM^L 
at  one  lime  M.P.  for  East  Finsbuty,  and  Naoraji  Fardoonjcc  and 
Sorabjcc  Shapurjce  Beogallee.  When  Mountstuait  E^Untoa^ 
during  his  govemonhip,  conceived  the  idea  of  ooncentratinc 
the  litcraiy  and  educational  activity  which  had  arfan  b<Daa 
isolated  elToTts  on  the  part  of  men  who  had  tbcvaelvTx  been 
brought  into  contact  with  Wstem  cuhurc,  among  his  r^ji-f 
coltaboraiors  were  Framjce  Cowasjee  Bsiulee  and  Ftainjc«  Paid. 
T<\  Iheir  initiative  was  due  the  establishment  of  the  Flphiiiiiiii 
Institution,  which  compriMd  a  high  school  and,  after  loaac  yew 
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s  coUefle,  wbid  cmliaoe  lo  hold  fomsoft  nnk  among  the  « miUr 
ccwieinics  since  eaubliched  in  western  lodii.  But  Mr  Palel's 
most  rcmarkAble  public  ■ervlce  wu  performed  in  coonesioa  ivitli 
the  FuHC  Law  Aisociatloa,  of  which  he  «u  preiideat.  Since 
their  eiodw  faon  Penin  the  domeMic  affein  of  the  Panect  had 
been  in  a  very  niueilled  state.  Mstrimoniat  obligations  and 
the  rights  of  succession  in  cases  of  intestacy  had  fallen,  into 
IwpcleM  confosion,  and  the  adjudication  of  disputes  in  relaiios 
thereto  was  cSected  by  certain  elders  of  the  comrouuty,  who  bad 
■either  the  knowhdge  and  lielp  of  fixed  principles  to  guide  their 
Judgments,  nor  any  aotbority  to  enforce  their  decisions.  The 
case  of  Ardair  Cumf/^e  v.  Ptmxtbai,  which  came  Dp  on  appeal 
befm  tite  privy  councQ  io  Enghmd,  brought  to  light  the  strange 
fact  thu  even  tba  soimim  court  of  Bombay  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  matrimonial  and  ecclesiastical  disputes  among  Paiscea. 
This  slate  of  lawlessness  was  recognized  by  that  community  as 
intolcrabte,  and  the  agitation  which  ensued  thereupon  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  commbiion,  of  whidi  iIm  distinguished  jurist. 
Sir  Joseph  Aioould,  was  tkepmident  and  Framjee  Fatd  the  diief 
Parsee  member.  The  Fusee  Law  Association,  under  the 
guidance  of  Patel  and  Sorabjee  Bcngallee,  rendered  Invaluable 
help  lo  the  commission,  and  their  Joint  efiorts  resulted  in  the 
passing  by  the  government  of  India  of  the  Fame  Marriage  and 
Divorce  Act  and  the  Fanee  Intestate  Succession  Act  (ig  and  it 
of  1665).  Theseactsformthccharterofmatrimonialandecdcsi- 
astical  status  for  the  Parsees.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in 
at  tbe  ripe  age  of  nearly  ninety  years,  Fnmjee  Patel  was  the 
most  revered  and  best  beloved  of  the  distinguished  natives  of 
India,  having  during  an  eventful  public  life  cxtcndhic  over  wrty 
years  woriced  in  co-operation  with  three  generations  of  the  most 
pTomlacnt  <rf  his  compatriots  to  better  the  condition  of  their 
country.  His  family  surname  refers  lo  tbe  title  of  fatd,  that  Is, 
**  mayor,"  of  Bombay,  conferred  oa  its  founder  for  services 
tendmd  to  the  English  in  169a.  (M.  M.  Bh.) 

PATEH  (through  tbe  Fr.  from  Let.  pattM  <nr  poUm,  Or. 
nr&tnf,  a  fiat  di^),  the  name  of  the  shallow  plate  or  dish  used  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  for  the  consecrated  bread  or 
wafer.  The  paten  baa  foom  tbe  first  been  almost  always  of  a 
circular  Aapt.  There  b  a  rue  example  of  a  vectangular  one, 
dating  from  the  7th  oentwy.  In  the  CaUnet  des  Uedailtcs  in 
Paris.  The  central  portion  of  the  patoi  Is  sometimes  decorated, 
with  the  engraved  bead  of  tbe  Saviour,  or  commonly  with  a  group 
of  lobes. 

PATBHOTBI  mi  HOTBRS.  3WB8  (1845-  ),  French 
diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Bayc  (Mame)  on  the  leth  of  April 
iS^s.  Educated  at  the  £cole  Normale  Supfrieure,  he  taught  for 
some  years  In  the  lyc£e  at  Algiers  before  he  joined  the  diplo- 
matic service  In  1871.  His  most  important  mission  was  in  1884, 
irticn  he  was  sent  as  Preach  minister  to  China  to  legulariae  the 
French  dominion  in  Annam.  After  arranging  at  Hut  with  tbe 
king  of  Annam  the  condition  of  the  Frendi  protectorate,  he 
proceeded  to  Shanghai  to  settle  with  China  the  difficulties 
which  had  arisen  over  the  evacuationofTongking  by  the  Chinese 
troops.  The  negotiation  failed,  and  the  French  admiral  resumed 
bostUities  against  China  In  August.  Next  year  PitenAtre  signed 
with  Li  Hung  Changa  treaty  of  peace  at  Tien-tsin,  by  which  tbe 
French  protectorate  in  Annam  and  Toogking  was  recognized,  and 
both  parties  agreed  to  remain  within  their  own  borders  in  the 
future.  After  servhig  as  minister  i^ipotentiary  in  Morocco 
(iSSS-iSqi),  H.  PltM6ire  was  sent  to  Washington,  where  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  ambassador  In  1893.  He  was  ambassador 
•t  Madrid  from  1897  to  1901. 

Piene  Loti  in  Am  ifv*e  has  described  hU  diptoouKy  In  Morocco, 
M.  PltenStR  himself  published  some  reminiscences  in  the  Xmtf 
to  At*a  maain, 

PATBMn.  [ooperfy  documents  conferring  some  privilege, 
right,  ftc,  sbon  for  "  letters  patent "  Patents  (or 

inventions,  instnimenu  which  formeriy  bore  tbe  great  seal  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  now  issued  at  tbe  Patent  <Wcc  in  tondon 
under  the  seal  of  that  office.  By  their  means  inventors  obtain 
»  moDopoly  in  their  inventions  for  fourteen  yean,  a  term  which, 
If  iMaKriH  lo  Kaunentc  tbe  htvuttor,  can  ba  cxleodcd. 


This  mom^oly  is  founded  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  tbe 
copyright  enjoyed  by  authors  and  artists.  There  are  persons 
who  argue  that  no  such  privilege  should  be  permitted;  there  are 
Others  who  think  that  the  most  tiifling  exertions  of  the  inventive 
faculties  should  be  protected.  The  right  course  cleariy  lies 
between  tbcoe  extremes.  To  grant  a  very  long  term  of  exclusive 
poeseesioa  mi^t  be  detrimental  to  the  public,  since  it  would  tend- 
to  slop  tbe  progress  of  improvement.  A  limited  property  must 
therefore  be  allowed— huge  enough  to  give  tbe  inventor  an. 
opportunity  of  reainng  a  f^  reward,  but  not  barring  the  way  for 
an  unreasonable  period.  And,  when  this  compromise  has  been 
decided  on,  it  will  be  seen  how  difficult  it  may  be  to  determine 
beforehand  what  is  tbe  real  merit  of  an  invention,  and  apportion 
the  time  to  that  merit.  Hence  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
allot  one  fixed  period  for  all  kinds  of  inventions  falling  within 
the  purview  of  the  patent  laws. 

VnUtd  Kint^om. — Formerly  the  reigning  prince  considered 
himself  entitled,  as  pan  of  his  prerogative,  to  grant  'privikges 
of  the  nature  of  monopoUea'to  any  one  who  had  gaioed  his  favour. 
These  grants  became  a»  numetons  that  they  were  ^ressive  and 
unjust  to  various  classes  of  the  commonwealth;  and  hence,  in 
tbe  reign  of  Jaoics  X.,  a  statute  was  wrung  from  that  king  which 
declared  all  monopolies  that  were  grievous  and  inconvciucat  to 
tbe  subjects  of  the  realm  to  be  void.  (See  Littxm  Patux; 
MOMOPOUV.)  There  was,  however,  a  special  exception  from  this 
enactment  of  all  letters  patent  and  grants  of  privH^  of  the 
"  sole  working  or  making  of  any  manner  of  new  manufacture 
within  tbe  realm  to  the  true  and  first  inventor  of  such  manufactuio, 
which  otbccs  at  the  time  of  nuking  such  letters  patent  and  gnnU 
abould  not  use,  so  they  be  not  contrary  to  law,  nor  mischievous 
to  the  state  by  raising  of  the  prices  of  commodities  at  home  or 
hurt  of  trade  or  generally  inconvenient"  Upon  these  words 
hnngs  the  whole  law  of  letters  patent  for  invcotions.  Many 
suttttes  Wfn  afterwards  passed,  but  these  were  all  repealed  1^ 
the  Patent  Aa  of  tS&i  (46  &  47  Vict.  c.  57),  which,  besides' 
introduckig  a  new  procedure,  modified  the  law  In  several  par- 
tictdais.  Subsequently  acts  amending  the  law  were  passed  In 
1885,  1S86,  1888,  1901,  1902  and  1907.  .Tbese  acts,  with  tbe 
eaceptkm  <rf  certain  sectioiis  id  tbe  act  of  1883,  were  repealed  by  a 
coBBolidathig  act,  tbe  Patents  and  Designs  Act  1907,  which  Hio 
introduced  new  provlrions  Into  English  patent  law.  Where 
the  law  is  not  cqiresdy  laid  down  by  act  of  parliament,  it  has  lo 
be  gathered  from  the  numenus  decisions  of  the  courts,  foe  patent 
taw  is  to  no  inconsklerable  cxlcdt "  Judgc^made  law." 

Tlw  inventioos  lor  wbidi  patents  are  obtained  are  chiefly 
either  vendible  articles  fonned  by  chemical  or  mechanical 
operations,  such  as  doth,  alloys,  vulcanised  india-rubber,  Ac, 
or  machbiery  and  apparatus,  or  processes.  It  may  be  remarked 
here  that  ■  scicoUGc  principle  cannot  form  the  subject  of  a  valid 
patent  unless  its  apidication  to  a  practical  and  useful  end  and 
object  b  sbovm.  An  abstract  notion,  a  pbilosofdiical  idea,  may 
be  extremely  valuable  in  tbe  realm  of  science,  but  before  it  is 
allowed  to  form  a  sound  basis  for  a  patent  the  world  must  be 
shown  bow  to  apply  it  so  as  to  gain  therefrom  some  immediate 
material  advantage.  With  regard  to  procesaea,  the  language  of 
the  statute  of  James  has  been  strained  to  bring  them  within  the 
words  "  any  manner  of  ikw  manufscture,"  and  judges  on  the 
bench  have  admitted  that  the  expoeitioa  of  the  act  has  gone  much 
beyond  the  letter.  However,  It  is  undoubted  law  that  •  process 
is  patentable;  and  patents  are  amNdiogly  obtained  for  processes 
every  day. 

The  principal  classes  of  patentable  inventions  seem  to  be 
these:  (t)  new  contrivances  applied  to  new  ends,  (1)  new  con- 
trivances appfied  to  old  ends,  (3)  new  combinations  of  oh)  parts, 
whether  rehting  to  material  objecu  or  processes,  (4)  new  metbods 
of  applying  a  well-known  object. 

With  regard  to  a  patent  for  the  new  application  of  a  well- 
known  ^ject  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  must  he  some  diq>faiy 
of  ingenuity,  some  amount  of  invention,  la  naUng  tbe  aifili- 
catioa,  otherwisa  tbe  patent  will  be  invalid  on  the  ground  that 
the  subject-matter  ia  dcMitato  of  aovehy.  For  exanvls,  • 
fisbplBte,  used  before  tba  introduction  of  railways  to  conned 
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wooden  beaim  cOuld  not  be  ptttented  to  connect  tke  talb  Of  « 
nllway  {Harwood  v.  Great  Ifarlkent  Raiioaj  Co.,  1S60-1865,  1 1 
H.  L.  C.  654];norcan  atpiin;  long  used  in  the  rear  of  k  cvmge 
be  patented  for  use  in  the  front  {Morgait  v.  WiitdfMr,  1890. 
7  R.  P.  C.  131).  But  asDuUsmount  of  invenlion  will  suffice,  so 
long  u  the  improvement  a  manifest,  dtber  as  saving  time  of 
bbour  {RickmatM  v.  TkUrry,  1896,  14  R.P.C  105:  PalnU 
ExftoUatiM,  Ltd.  v.  Siemenslr  Co.,  1904,  21  ILP.C.  549). 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  invention,  ft  must  pomesi  the 
fnddents  of  utility  and  novelty,  else  any  patent  obtained  in 
respect  of  it  «rill  be  invalid.  The  degree  of  utility  need  not, 
however,  be  great.  As  to  novelty,  this  b  the  rock  upon  which 
most  patents  sptit;  for,  Hit  can  be  shown  that  other  petsons  have 
used  or  published  the  invention  before  the  date  of  the  patent,  it 
win  fall  to  the  ground,  althougji  the  patentee  was  an  independent 
inventor  deriving  his  Ideas  from  no  one  else  The  difficulty  of 
steering  dear  of  this  rock  will  be  apparent  at  mce.  Suppose  A 
in  London  patents  an  iaventioD  the  result  of  his  own  ingenuity 
and  patient  study,  and  it  afterwards  appears  that  B,  in  some 
distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  bad  been  previously  openly  using 
the  same  thing  In  his  woriLsbop,  A's  patent  is  good  for  nothing. 
Thus,  where  the  patent  sued  on  was  a  lock,  it  was  proved  that  a 
similar  lock  had  been  in  use  on  a  gate  adjoining  a  public  road  lor 
sixteen  years  prior  to  the  patent,  which  was  accordingly  invali- 
dated (Carpenierv. SmUk,  1841, i  Web.  P.C.  540).  It isthereforea 
very  frequent  subject  of  Inquiry,  whether  an  invention  has  been 
previously  used  to  such  ao  extent  as  to  have  been  publicly  used 
In  the  sense  attached  by  the  courts  to  this  phrase.  But  whereas 
"  user  "  in  public  is  sufficient  prior  publtaition  to  invalidate  a 
subsequent  patent  for  the  invention  so  used,  publication  in  books, 
fee.,  wDi  not  be  a  bar  to  Dovdty  unlea  its  effect  is  to  make  the 
invention  actually  a  part  of  puUic  knowledge;  and  in  dealing 
with  alle^  aniidpations  by  patents  that  have  never  come  into 
geneni  use  the  courts  will  not  invalidate  a  subsequent  patent 
unless  a  person  of  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  subject,  on  having 
the  alleged  antidpatbn  brought  under  bis  notice,  would  at  once 
perceive,  understand,  and  be  able  practicaSy  to  apply  the  in- 
vention without  making  experiments  or  scdciiis  for  fuither 
information.  The  inventor  himself  is  not  allowed  to  use  his 
invention,  cither  in  public  or  secretly,  with  a  view  to  profit, 
before  the  date  of  the  patent.  Thus,  if  he  manufactures  an 
article  by  some  new  process,  keeping  tl>e  process  an  entire  secret , 
but  sel^g  the  produce,  be  cannot  afterwards  obtain  a  patent 
in  respect  of  it.  If  he  were  allowed  to  do  tUs  he  might  in  many 
casft  easily  obtain  a  monopoly  in  his  invention  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  that  allowed  by  taw  {Uorgam  v.  Seaward,  1837, 
1  Web.  P.C.  191).  The  rule  that  an  inventor's  use  of  the 
invention  invalidates  a  subsequent  patent  does  not,  however, 
apply  to  cases  where  the  use  was  only  by  way  of  experimeal  with 
a  view  to  Improve  or  test  the  invention  {EKas  v.  Crofetetut 
Titiplale  Co.,  1890,  7  P.O.R.  466).  And  it  has  been  repeatedly 
decided  that  the  previous  experiments  of  other  persons,  if  in- 
complete or  abandoned  before  tlw  Kalixatkm  of  the  discovery, 
will  not  have  the  effect  ol  vitiating  a  patent  Even  the  prior 
discovery  of  an  inventbn  will  not  prevent  another  independent 
discoverer  from  obtaining  a  valid  patent  if  the  earlier  invenior 
kept  the  secret  to  himself,  the  law  holding  that  he  b  the  "  true 
and  fint  Inventov "  who  first  obtains  a  patent. 

The  Patents  Act  i8Sj  piovided  that  the  exhibition  of  an  In- 
veniion  at  an  industrial  or  intenattonal  exhibition  certified  as 
such  by  the  Board  of  IVadc,  or  the  pubUcaiion  of  any  description 
of  [he  invention  during  the  period  of  the  holding  of  the  exhibition, 
or  its  use  for  the  purpose  of  ibe  exhibition  in  the  place  where  it  is 
held,  or  during  the  period  of  the  exhibilion  by  any  pcnon  else- 
where, whhout  the  privity  or  consent  of  the  inventor,  should  not 
prejudice  (he  right  of  the  inventor  or  of  his  legal  personal 
represctttativE  to  hpt*\y  for  and  obtain  a  patent,  or  the  validity 
ol  any  patent  granted  on  the  application,  provided  that  two 
conditions  are  complied  with,  viz.  (a)  the  exhibitor  must,  before 
exhibiting  the  invention,  i^ve  the  Compi  roller-General  a  pre- 
scribed notice  of  hit  intention  to  do  so;  and  (6)  the  applicatioa 
(or  the  pktent  must  be  made  before  or  within  sia  monUis  iiom  tb« 


dsteoftheepmlDgortbe  eahfbitiotL  The  htnts  Act  itH, 
cnaUed  ibe  Sovereign,  by  order  ■■  coundl,  to  ntetMl  the  pi^ 
vision  above  meniioDed  to  Indastria]  and  international  cxhibi- 
tioasheldoutoftheUnitcdKingdora.  Tbcanof  1907 re^aactcl 
these  ptovisians  (H  45.  S9)>  When  an  invcntiM  b  the  )ai« 
productmn  of  more  pereons  than  one,  they  must  aH  apply  leraad 
obtain  a  joint  patent,  for  a  patent  b  rendered  invalid  on  sfaowiac 
that  a  nuterial  part  of  the  inventioo  was  due  to  seme  oat  not 
named  therein.  The  men  suggestion  of  a  workman  employeA 
by  an  inventor  to  carry  out  his  ideas  wUl  not.  bowem,  leqniro 
that  be  sbosid  be  joined,  pmrided  that  the  former  ad&  nnthinc 
sufastantbl  to  the  invention,  but  merely  works  out  in  dctai  ibe 
prindple  discovered  by  his  employer. 

Pracedurt- — ^The  attributes  oil  novelty  and  utility  beinf  pomtmi 
in  dae  d^ce  by  ao  inventioa,  k  remaiRS  to  pot  in  aotiDn  the 
machinery  for  its  protection.  The.  I^itcau  Act  1907,  rc-cuctiH 
former  provisioas,  requires  an  applicatioa  to  be  made  inaprcicribcd 
form  (the  forms  and  stamps  are  cn  ule  at  all  postal  moaey  order 
oflkes  in  the  United  KinBdom),  and  left  at  or  sent  t>y  poM  to  tlw 
patent  ofice  la  the  preiarifacd  manner.  The  appfication  noM 
coBtain  a  declantion  that  the  applicant  b  the  true  buI  fir*  >»> 
vcDtor,  and  it  muat  be  accompanied  by  cither  a  provitioMj  or 
complete  spedGcaiion.  A  provinonal  qxcificatioa  desoitws  the 
nature  of  an  invention,  and  a  complete  ^acdfieaiion  partmhrly 
de  -'iribei  and  ascertains  the  nature  01  the  invention  and  the  maaaer 
in  Hhich  it  b  to  tie  performed.  Since  the  iniro<luciioa  «f  tki 
paKnt  ipecification,  il^iai  been  nccoMary  that  an  invrndoa  fMv 
tK'icd  by  patent  should  be  accurately  described  by  tht  mvcDior. 
Formrrfy.  when  the  condition  00  which  tenets  patent  iasori  m 
thit  Che  patentee  ihouki  file  a  spedfieBtion  completely  dcscribii^  tte 
luiurc  of  hia  invention  within  a  ccnain  time  alter  the  gnn^ 
tb<-  fiiriction  of  giving  tiie  nrcej»ry  preliminary  informatiott  o«  the 
sulijctt  v.3i  to  some  CKtcnt  diicnarjsed  by  the  iiilt;  at  any  rate, 
tho  vjliiliiy  of  ihc  grant  was  lijblp  to  be  olijii-ied  i.i  on  (he  growod 
of  tUi:  litk-  beinc  loo  general.  UndiT  the  pn-MTt  Itw  the  task  i4 
prt.liiiiinjry  diuloaure  iaIU  to  the  provisii>njl  sptciikdiioa,  imm- 
dLttiJ  \>y  the  T'.ilent  Law  Anicndincnt  Act  aniJ  cODttnued 

by  ihe  r.iii-nli  AlIs  of  and  l<>o^.  allhouKh  a  julintee  may, 

UrriLT  llip  I.Hdr  sijiMti.t,  ih-i/iri-t-  wilh  a  prov-i>k.n4l  Fp<oficatM 
if  111'  dunk-^  lirijijcr  ru  li'i  ic..riL;.|.  Kmhc  iji  Iln-  hi^l  inilanr  v.  Wtev 
hoiM  viT,  iht~x  mo  ^[o  Lru.itJ.iiis  .tiL'  fil..-J,  it  (■croiiH)  t4  viul 
mumcnt  to  an  invcnlur  tliat  tlic  liat  n.'ld[iun  U.t^'ct  n  lh<.  eh 
be  maintained  as  ilcfincd  aLxivc.  Tlic  olijc-ct  uf  ihi;  provisoaal 
specification  is  to  secure  Immi'diatc  proitviion,  .1111]  (n  enable  a 
patentee  to  worit  at  and  bnptove  tun  inveniioa  uitbout  ih*  radt  ol 
his  parent  being  bivalidaicd  bv  premature  pubUcatiea.  H<  m 
therefore  entitled  to  cmbodv  in  Us  complete  spectficatioa  any  im^ 
proved  method  of  working  ai*  invention  which  he  may  diaoovn  in 
the  interval;  and  he  b  ittdced  bound  to  do  k>,  since,  u  we  have 
Bid,  the  price  iliat  a  man  wlio  dcsres  a  patent  has  to  pay  to  the 

Cubiic  for  the  privilege  U  that  he  should  make  a  foil  dndoaatv  d 
Is  invention  in  hU  complete  ipetilkation.  But  there  u  a  btnit 
to  what  the  patentee  may  do  in  thu  respect.  He  must  not  dean  J» 
in  hb  complete  specification  ao  invention  different  from  tkM 
declared  in  the  proviiional.  If  he  falls  into  thb  erroc  tlsere  a>id 
to  be  a  "  variance  *'  or  "  discoatbrmity  "  between  the  tw»  specifita- 
tion»  The  f^enu  Act  iSSj,  |  9.  made  it  the  duty  of  tht  oc 
aminers  of  the  Patent  Office  to  consider  the  questioa  of  disnSK 
formitv  between  qinrifications  on  applications  for  patent*,  bat 
the  only  power  the  comptrolfcr  had,  on  discovery  of  disconfoenity* 
was  to  refute  to  accept  the  speciftcation  until  tbe  discoolornu^ 
parts  had  been  eliminated.  By  the  act  of  1907.  |  6,  he  may  oaw 
refuse  to  accept  the  complete  specification  until  it  has  been  ameoM 
to  his  satislaction,  or  (with  the  conncnt  of  the  applicant)  cmaol 
the  provisional  ipodfication  and  treat  the  applicatian  as  havtnc 
hccn  made  on  the  date  at  which  the  complete  epcdficaiioa  *m 
Icft.^  Moreover,  if  the  complete  ipcdGcation  includes  an  iovcntio* 
not  included  in  the  provisional  ipecification,  the  applicatkx)  may 
proceed  a;  a  whole,  or  may  be  divided,  and  the  clatm  for  the  mi- 
diiional  invention  Indudcd  in  the  complete  specificatioo  be  re- 
garded as  an  application  for  that  inventMn  mMe  on  the  dale  at 
which  the  complete  specification  was  left.  An  act  of  1901  (wbkb, 
with  the  exception  of  a  portion  dealing  with  compubcry  tirrt>cr«k 
came  into  operation  00  the  lit  of  January  lawidcd  for  u 

examination  or  search  as  to  novelty,  uich  mvcsittatioa 
with  British  complete  wecifiratioiii  publUhcd  and  dated  snthisi 
fifty  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  amlication.  TUa  aewcb  man 
re-enacted  by  tbe  act  of  1907  (I  7)  Itno  power  ghrcn  to  tbe  cow^^- 
troller  to  refiue  the  grant  of  a  mtent  In  cases  in  which  the  imnailiM 
had  been  wholly  and  ncdfically  daimcd  in  specHictiona  to 
hin  Hatch  had  extended. 

Tbe  term  for  which  a  patent  u  orijtinally  granted  b  fouftnen 
years,  but  a  patentee  may,  after  advertisement  acconjing  to  the 
rules  ol  the  Supreme  Couil,  petition  for  a  further  term.  7*t«  cmwt. 
in  considering  its  decision,  lakes  regaid  of  the  nature  and  tmfri 
of  tbe  inventMo  in  idatioa  to  the  putdic^  of  the  pnftta  Madw  by 
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m  patmtN  u  nicli,  mad  of  all  the  drctmutanccs  df  die  case.  It 
appears  to  the  oourt  that  the  patentee  ha*  been  inadequately 
munented  by  his  patent,  it  may  extend  the  term  of  the  patent 
I  a  further  term  not  exceeding  ieven  or,  in  excepiional  cases, 
urtc«n  yean,  or  ma^  order  the  grant  of  a  new  patent  for  a  certain 
rm,  with  any  rcstnctiona  or  praviMoa*  It  may  think  Rt  (Act  of 

Patent  privileges,  like  moat  other  rights,  can  be  m^'U:  ihr  .sniijcct 
tale.  Partial  intcrcata  can  alao  be  carved  out  of  t  lioiii  l.>y  mean ^ 
Itceaccs,  Inatrumenta  which  empower  other  pt  r-ons  ti>  cvi-rciso 
e  Invention,  either  imivetaally  and  for  the  full  tinu'  <i[  Hii.'  iMtrnt 
'hen  they  are  tantamount  to  an  aialgnment  ot  the  patentpo's 
itiie  rights),  or  for  a  limited  time,  or  within  a  limited  district. 
f  an  nclunve  licence  la  meant  one  that  reatiains  the  patentee 
am  granting  other  licences  to  any  one  else.  By  tntMns  of  a  licence 
patentee  may  derive  benefit  from  his  patent  without  entering 
to  trade  and  without  runninK  the  risks  of  a  partnership. 
One  of  the  regulations  of  the  act  of  18S3  was  th.it  a  patentee 
>uMbectMnpelletlbythe  Board  of  Trade  to  gnat  licences  to  porH)n!i 
tio  were  able  to  ahow  that  the  patent  was  not  being  n  urknl  in 
e  United  Kingdom,  or  that  the  reasonable  require  11  lents  ol  the 
iblic  with  respect  to  the  invention  could  irat  be  ^upiillcil,  or  ih^t 
ly  person  wa*  prevented  from  working  or  unn|;  to  tlio  Ix-^t  ad- 
intoge  an  invention  of  which  he  was  poasesaed.  This  regulation, 
■wever,  remained  practically  a  dead  letter,  for  only  three  applir.i- 
ins  wert  made  between  the  year*  1883  attd  18m',  and  these  nevi  r 
acceded  to  a  hearing.  After  1897  a  few  petitions  were  hear  l, 
It  even  so  late  aa  in  1908  therv  was  only  one  petition  and  ilut 
IS  withdrawn  by  agreement  between  liie  parties,  Bv  J  3  of  tho 
t  of  1903.  the  hearing  of  petitions  for  a  gram  of  C'<mpu1s'jry 
ertce*  was  transferred  to  the  judicial  committee  nf  the  privy 
uncil,  but  tbe  act  of  1907  substituted  the  Hi^h  Conrt  as  the 
ibunol  in  the  place  of  the  judicial  committee,  li  aNo  hid  dawn 
at  the  reoaonahle  requirement*  of  the  public  shoiil'l  not  bedeemcJ 
be  satisfied:  W  if  by  leason  of  tbe  default  of  tli';  palenlee  to 
anufacture  to  an  takouate  extent  and  mpj^y  on  reasonable 
mia,  tbe  patented  article  or  any  parta  thereol  necessary  ior  its 
kfent  wgrUng  or  to  carry  on  the  patented  proceaa  to  an  ade- 
late  extant  or  to  grant  Ikenen  on  reasonable  temai  any  uisting 
ide  or  industry  or  the  establishment  of  any  neVr  trade  or  in- 
istry  in  the  United  Kingdom  b  unfairiy  prejudiced.or  the  demand 
r  the  patented  article  a  not  reasonaUy  met;  or  W  if  any  trade 
industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  unfisiriy  preludioed  by  the 
nditlona  attached  by  the  patentee  before  or  after  the  passing  of 
e  act  to  tbe  purchase,  hire  or  use  of  the  patenicil  artiric  or  to 
e  unng  or  working  of  the  oatentcd  pncess.  C  iauM:  b  is  an  en* 
avour  to  remedy  an  abuse  oy  which  patentees  bound  down  pur- 
aaen  and  licences  by  all  kinds  of  conditions.  Sortion  38  of  the  act 
1907  contains  also  a  further  remedy,  making  it  unlawful  in  any 
ntract  In  retation  to  the  sale  or  kaae  of,  or  licence  tu  or  work, 
y  patented  article  or  oroces*  to  insert  conditions  pnihibitin^  or 
itncting  the  use  of  tlie  patent  or  process  from  usinn  ankks 
pplied  liy  a  third  person  or  rcqnirii^  him  to  uec  other  articles 
t  protected  br  the  patent.  Such  omUtions  ore  deda>«d  "  null 
d  void  aa  bong  In  lestnlnt  of  trade  and  contnty  to  public 
licy," 

Another  new  and  very  important  provision  of  tbe  act  of  1907 
that  dealing  with  the  rcvocatbn  of  patents  worl;r.d  out<^ldc  the 
lited  Kingdom,  It  may  be  stated  nere  that  in  the  year  1908 
[  of  a  total  number  of  16,284  patenteea,  3819  were  teaident  in 
e  United  Statea,  3^16  in  Gomany,  833  In  France,  334  In  Austria- 
jngary,  zoo  in  SwitKrIand,  166  in  the  Australian  Caounoiiwealth, 
9  in  Belgium,  155  in  Canada,  139  in  Sweden  and  IM  in  Italy.' 

had  been  a  common  practice  to  take  out  licences  In  the  United 
nedom  (especblly  in  tbe  dyeing  industry)  in  order  to  ck»e  the 
itish  market  to  all  except  the  patentees  and  their  licensees, 
e  patented  articles  or  processes  ocing  worked  entirely  abroad, 
ctton  37  of  the  act  of  1907  enacted  that  at  any  time  not 
in  four  years  after  the  date  of  a  patent  and  not  less  than 
e  year  after  the  pawing  of  the  act,  any  person  misht  appiv 

tne  comptroller  for  the  revocation  of  a  patent  on  the  ground 
ft  tfie  patented  articte  or  process  b'manulacturrd  or  earned  on 
■fusivefy  or  mainly  outsicle  the  United  KingdorTi.  The  comp- 
illcr  is  given  power  to  make  an  order  revoking  rhe  patent  forto- 
:h  or  alter  a  reasonable  interval,  unless  the  pi-  [' .  '.it>  -^how 

isfactory  reasons.    The  insertion  of  this  pro  'I  in 

;  establiibment  of  many  factories  in  the  United  1 
Lt^at  Remrdiet. — A  jntentee's  remedy  for  an  iii  :it  of 

,  nghts  is  by  dvil  snitj  there  being  no  criminal  nrnn  nbiiL;?  in 
:h  a  case.  In  prosecuting  such  suit  he  subjecT-i  ih><^e  ri^hii  to 
irarching  examination,  tor  the  alleged  Infringer  is  .n  btuny  lo 
j«r  that  the  invention  is  not  new,  that  the  pufrniee  U  not  the 
re  and  first  inventor,  Ac.,  as  well  as  to  prove  that  fhi-  nllogrd 

rinsement  is  not  realty  an  infringement.  But  it  mny  here  be 
narlced  that  a  patentee  ts  not  bound  down  (unless  he  choooet  so 

be)  to  the  precise  mode  of  carrying  the  invention  into  effect 
scribed  in  the  spcciBcation.    If  tbe  principle  is  new,  it  is  not 

be  expected  that  be  can  deserve  eveiy  mode  rfljmfl 
n  suflirientty  secure  the  ptfneiple  by  giving  sodraBHBiBdf 

and  no  penon  will  be  pnmitted  to  adopt  some  mode  of  cortying 
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the  sain*'priiicT{de  Into  Mhct  on  the  nosnd  tbat  such  mode  has 
not  been  tfcstnbed  by  the  paienue.  On  tbe  other  hand,  when  the 
pnnciple  is  not  new,  a  potcnice  cna  only  secure  the  particuUr 
method  which  be  has  invented,  and  other  persons  may  safelv  um 
other  methods  of  effecting  the  BBme  object.  Instances  of  this 
ocLiir  every  dsy;  and  it  is  well  Itftown  that  scores  of  patents  have 
been  takrn  out  fur  screw -prupt'llers,  sl.-am-h.imnurs,  water-nielers, 
i\;r.,  eat  h  ,if  uhii  h  is  limited  lo  [he  |t,irtiriii  it  rnnstriiclii)n  dcscrilied, 
:irut  cjnnot  !«.■  cxiendeil  furtlur.  AK-iin,  when;  the  invention 
p.itented  i:ori-,i^ts  of  ,i  roinbin.ii ion  of  [i.irls,  some  old  and  same 
new,  the  whiili-  conviiiunny  a  new  machine  or  a  new  |iri>i:'-s.-..  it  is 
not  open  to  (he  world  lo  copy  iho  new  p.irt  and  rrji:c(  (he  rest. 
A  man  is  not  permitted  to  allege  that  the  patent  is  for  acomhin.iiinn, 
and  that,  the  identical  combination  not  having  been  u^ed,  thvrc 
has  been  no  infringement.  If  he  has  borrowed  the  substance  of  the 
invention,  it  will  lie  held  that  he  has  infringed  the  patent.  At 
common  law  a  person  who,  alleging  that  he  has  a  patent,  threatens 
his  rivals  in  trade,  b  liable  to  an  action  for  damages,  but  tbe  plaintiff 
cannot  succeed  widiout  ahoidng  that  the  Uireau  were  made 
maliciously:  Hie  ntenta  Art  1883  provided  another  remedy— 
what  is  knowa  as"  die  thteats  action.'  Thb  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  act  of  19071 1  36-  The  statute  makes  the  good  faith  of  ihp 

Eitentee  threatenng  legal  proceedings  no  answer  to  an  acl^ 
rotight  against  him  by  any  person  aegiievcd  by  fab  threats  & 
the  arts  romnl.iincd  of  an;  not  in  fact  an  infriogcment  of  the 
[),ii''nl,  and  if  ihc  patentee  fails  with  due  diligence  to  commence 
and  pni-irule  .in  afli'in  for  infrinf^mcnt. 

ExUni  ar.d  (  fe  <.'.':i(  .'jci!,— Thr  |),iient  wbcn  sealed  b  to  have  effect 

in  the  United  Kinj^.l'.ni  .Tid  iii.-  Isle  o(  Man.  The  act  of  I907. 
unbfce  the  I'atcnt  Liw  Aim  nd nn  rit  Act  of  1853,  dOCB  not  eXteiH 
the  monojioly  to  the  I  hanni  l  I  ,I.i:id->. 

The  patent  business  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  transacted  at  the 
Talent  Olliee  in  London  imdcr  the  superintendence  of  the  comp- 
troller, an  ol'hcet  apjioirited  \iy  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  under  «  hot* 
dlterlion  he  iXTformi  liis  duties.  At  this  office  is  kept  a  ri-Ki5tcr 
of  all  patents  i^sucil,  of  assignments  of  patents,  licence,^  granted 
under  tlicm.  &c.  An  illustrated  journal  of  patent  inventions  is 
published  at  the  same  office,  where  printed  copies  of  all  specifica- 
tions can  also  be  obtained.    The  fees  payable  lo  government  on 

?itenta  were  considerably  reduced  by  an  order  oT  the  Board  of 
rade  which  came  into  operation  on  tbe  1st  of  October  1891,  and 
may  now  be  paid  by  convenient  annual  iiutalments.  Tbe  idBaW- 
Ing  are  the  present  fees:  before  the  expiration  of  tbe  4th  year  from 
the  date  of  the  patent,  [5  instead  of  £10;  of  the  jch  year.  £6  ioitead 
of  £10;  of  the  6tn  year,  £7  instead  of  £io;  of  the  7th  year,  Jfi  instead 
of  £10;  of  ihc  8tn  year,  fo  instead  ot  £151  of  the  10th  year,  £lt 
instead  of  £20;  of  the  nth  year,  £13  instead  of  £30:  of  the  nth 
year,  £13  instead  of  £ao;  and  of  the  13th  yeAt,  £14  instead  of  £ao. 
The  prclimmary  fees  amounting  lo  £4  wen;  left  untouched  by  the 


order  but  under  the  Patent  Rates  of  1905  an  additional  (ec  of  £1 
I-  p.iyjMc  on  the  scaling  of  the  iiatcnt.  The  entire  cost  of  a  patent 
is  now  reduced  from  £154  to  £too. 


A  new  I'atcnt  Office  was  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  old 
buildings,  the  frontage  extending  from  Southampton  BuildinKs 
into  Staple  Inn.  The  number  of  applications  lor  patents,  which 
sprang  from  5993  in  1883  to  17,110  in  1884,  culminated  in  a  total 
"f  ^"-95-  'or  '"c  year  l^')2.  since  which  d.iie  a  steady  decline  set 
in  down  to  i(ioo,  when  the  number  w.is  23,914.  Bui  the  numbers 
went  up  again,  reaching  30,030  in  I9n^'^  but  only  28,598  in  190S. 
The  number  of  patents  scaled  on  ap^itiraiion  fur  a  siveo  ytu 
shows  less  variation,  the  minimum  U  in:;  for  iShs  against 

lfi,06o  in  1907.  The  proportion  of  seals  to  applications  varies 
from  about  46  to  50%.  The  receipts  from  patent  fees  in  1908 
were  £162.890,  aeainst  a  total  expenditure  of  £179,531. 

He  official  publications  of  the  Patent  Office  deserve  nme  tioHce, 
at,  in  the  absence  of  official  invest^tion  into  novelty,  the  onus 
of  search  tests  with  the  amlicont  or  his  agent.  The  procedure 
has  been  greatly  dmpli&ed  by  the  pubflcation,  on  a  uniform  systetn 
and  at  a  low  rate  (la.  per  volume),  of  Illustrated  abridgoienta  of 
specifications.  Pram  IB77  practicuiy  to  date  the  searcher  obtaloe 
a  chronological  digest  of  all  s_pecilications  falling  within  a  ^Ven 
cla.ss.  To  these  classes  there  is  a  reference  index,  known  as  the 
"  abridgment  class  and  index  key,"  which  at  once  directs  the  searcher 
to  his  proper  class  and  index  heading. 

Palimt  Ateyts- — Patents  arc  frequently  obtained  through  the 
interv'cr.tion  of  per^Jini  tiTincd  patent  agent",  who  devote  them- 
selves to  this  br.mrh  of  tiu^incss.  Their  position  is  now  regulated 
by  statute.  Hy  the  i'.itcnts  Act  lyBM.  it  was  [mividerl  that  no 
|«rson  should,  after  Julv  l,  1889,  he  entitled  lo  dej-rilx.-  himself 
(and  whoever  docs  so  knowingly  incurs  lialiility  to  .1  manitnum 
penalty  of  £20^  aa  a  patent  apent  whether  hy  advertisement,  de- 
■j-tijition  of  his  place  of  bu^ine-s  or  otherwise,  without  bcin; 
teKi-:Ier«l  as  such  in  pursuance  of  the  art.  But  the  act  (ircscrvea 
the  right  to  recistration  of  every  p<;rson  who.  lo  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  shows  that  ne  had  been  bona  fide  practising 
as  a  patent  agent  bef'ire  it  passed.  The  Board  of  Trade  is  em- 
g^n^^^^Minitate^ to  make  fr  ~ 

Inilitute  of  Intent  AgBnto''(idSeh~  Aufaed~Vi«yirdufnr  ~ta 
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1890  the  care  of  tbe  renster  ol  jntant  ccenta  and  the  duty  ot  hold- 
log  the  necessary  examinations  fbr  nUnnce  into  the  pnbincNi. 

Brilish  DmMohs.— Tlx  following  notei  on  colonla)  law  give 
the  lalicnt  facts.  Prior  to  1851  British  letters  patent  extended 
to  all  the  colonies,  but  the  act  of  185a  restricted  the  rights 
granted  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Channel  Islands  and  Isle  of 
Han. 

Atutralia.—The  Commonwealth  Acts  are  No.  at  of  1903.  and 
No.  19  of  1906.  They  arc  founded  on  the  English  act  of  1M3  and 
amending  acts.  They  provide  tot  a  department  of  patent*  con- 
trolled by  a  commisiioner  "  under  the  minister  "  (|  10  of  1003). 
Any  person,  whether  a  British  luhject  or  not,  may  apply  lor  a 
patent  ((  31  of  i^3).  The  tcnn  of  a  paUnt  ia  14  yean  (£64 
of  I903)'  The  Commonwealth  or  a  atate  may  acquire  paienti 
compulspfily  (ij  93,  04  of  190^),  The  act  creates  a  new  class  of 
"  patent  auorn'-yi  '  (§  101.  190.1}.  There  is  an  cKomiiiatioa  as  to 
no<.t'tty  (}  41  of  1903).  Tlic  iMiewal  fee*  amount  to  a  sum  of  {s 
before  the  end  of  the  4th  year,  and  £5  before  the  end  of  Uie  7th 
year  from  the  date  of  the  paient. 

Bahama  Idands. — The  law  is  reeulated  by  the  following  ac]ta  at 
the  colony:  5a  Vict,  c  23;  53  ITict,  c  a;  M  Vict,  c-  ii;~and 
63  Vict,  c  3.  Duration  of  pati  Tit  7  years,  with  power  in  Boveroor 
to  renew  for  another  7  yc^irs.  3r;d  thereafter  for  a  third  period  of 
7  years.  The  fees  are  {10  on  liling  ipecificatian,  £10  for  tecond 
rcnem]  aw)  £20  for  thud.  Afputauy  there  is  no  preUmiaary 
examination  as  to  novelty. 

Jsrfcarfaw.— Acts  of  1003  (No  3t}andof  1908  (No.  10).  Otuation 
of  patent  14  yeanb  The  guwinor  in' council  has  power  to  grant 
cempulsocy  licences.  Fees  are  £2,  los.  om  6Ung  nedfication,  fg/a 
before  the  end  of  the  4th  year  and  £iao  before  the  end  of  the 
7th  year.  No  preUroinary  examination  as  to  novelty. 

Birmwda. — Act  of  iQoa  (No.  51),  on  the  linea  of  that  of  Tiinidad. 

Brilitk  CwieMO. — The  law  b  regulated  by  ordinance  No.  31  of 
1901  and  is  practically  tbe  same  as  the  E^hsb  act  of  1883.  Tbe 
fees  are  lij  on  filing  ^wdfifWion  nnd  $100  before  the  end  of 

^i^Msh  I!ondufat.—Tbt  hw  of.  the  loth  of  September  iWa  has 

been  re-enacted   wU-^Uht  ■oJifalBaBfc  (ssa  -IIImIi  nt  to 

Paitnt  Lmci  of  lAs  Wmtt,vn.  4,  I9OB)-  TMse  ■  no  eMwination 

as  to  novelty. 

Brxtiik  India. — The  law  i-  nriw  covrrnod  by  Act  5  of  l'!^,  which 
applies  to  the  whole  of  I!riii?h  India.  Duration  of  p;i;cnt  is  14 
vcars.  A  pteliminary  examination  into  novein  might  affjarently 
be  ofJerrd.  The  following  taxc*  are  fKgMtl  ■■BWal  Stuns  of 
K5.  50  from  the  4th  to  the  Sth  year,  MHI  OThI.  ttO  bam  ne  8th  to 
the  13th  year  of  the  term. 
P'Uisk  jVo;  Ciiiiwa.— The  Queensland  Patents  Aits.  Ko  13  of 
Jnd  No.  5  of  iS96,  have  been  adopted.  Sn  Bwsh  New 
Guinea  ordinance  No.  6  of  1SS9,  schedule  A. 

Briluk  North  BonMo.— Straits  Settlements  law  (No.  ta  ti  I871), 
adopted  by  Patents  Proclamation  1887  (No.  I  of  1BS7}. 

CsnWs. — Patent  Isislatioa  beloags  exdosivdy  to  the  Dotninian 
"  ~  "  He  enatittg  acta  are 

of  1903. 
.    _  .      _  plication 

the  aopGcaaE  say 
IfiD)  V  the  par  - 

or  tar  the  term  ol  13  years 

the  amoont  b  stated  in  the  patent,  ancf  the  patent  ceasn  at 
rile  end  of  the  terra  covered  by  miA  partial  paymcr.:,  unless 
before  the  expiration  of  such  term  the  patentee  pa\  5  the  fee 
rr^jmd  lor  the  further  term  oI  S  a€  13  years,  ni.  i^o  in  the 
former  case  and  t^o  m  the  latter.  There  b  a  preliminary  mmma- 
tion  into  aovel^  by  examiners,  with  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  commiiMoaer  of  patents  to  tbe  governor  in  coondL  The 
pa'.eat  b  void  onins  it  a  worked  in  r~i"adii  within  3  years,  ot  if 
al'er  the  expiratioo  of  13  months,  or  any  autborixed  extension  of 
ti-'.rt  of  these  periods,  the  patentee  imports  tbe  inventioo  into 
C^r^-U.  but  coodiiions  My  be  substituted  for  canrtirimi  as  to 
au.-i-j/iciure  in  Canada,  as,  tor  — r*"*  *  liceaoe  to  uothes  to 
■aCsJacture,  Ac 

Cifit  afCaad  B^.—The  hw  b  regulated  by  act  No.  17  of  iW<X 
No  14  of  i^OB  aad  No.  38  of  1904.  There  d  no  preliminary  es- 
ac;.3a>Joa  into  noirdcy,  and  the  act  containa  no  pnvisiaas  for 
Cv^^A-liory  washing,  or  a*  to  tbe  importatioo  of  patented  articks 
from  aiiRjad. 

Ceylon.— TiK  law  m  warn  regulated  by  act  15  of  1906-  The 
dtnriaa  of  tbe  paleit  b  14  years,  with  oower  vested  in  tbe  fovmor 
in  'T^.acil  to  eztcnsooa  of  7  and  t4  years.   There  ts  a  pse- 

Esumry  esasunacirin  as  to  novelty,  but  there  are  no  provisions  as 
to  tKci5i.'iijTy  wcriting  or  tbe  importation  of  patented  articles 
trym  izfa-t  Tbe  renewal  fees  are  Ra.  50  annually  ftwo  briore 
tbe  cx^i.-i'.-'.^  of  tbe  4th  to  before  the  apiratioo  of  the  Slh  year 
fr-.r:  of  the  specification.  Rs.  100  after  the  exptrattoa  of 

the  '-h  md 't*;-^  the  expirauoo  of  tbe  9tb  year.  Rs,  150  after  the 
ejifM-i->,<:  of  t?v  vh  a-id  before  the  expiration  of  the  lOth  >-ear, 
a'-H  i^j.  loo  la.-:  ..I'ly  after  the  expiiatiaa  of  the  loch  year  to  before 
f.i;*ra'aia  U  the  ijth 


i.amM». — ratent  inwiation  neioags  exclusively  to  tne  una 
nuBsaMSt  JB.NJL  Act  1U7.  |  91  tff)i.  He  enstittg  ao 
t.9i<tamstA^Vkt.cUiSfi  W-cMi  adact  of 
TkednMsHi  at  Ae  patent  b  18  yean.  At  ae  tfian  of  appli 


E  say  pay  tbe  full  fee  requited  for^that  ttnn  (vis. 
partial  fee  required  for  tbe  term  cN  fi  Mtfa  (fio) 
cna  of  13  years  (f^o).    If  a  partial  tee  only  b  paid. 


Channel  Itlandt. — These  are  not  now  indnded  *b  d  !i 

patent.   See  form  of  pant,  schedule  I.,  forat  D..  PalcMs  -V- 
faUtand  Iilandt.--B^  ordinance  No.  I  of  kntm  f*^ 

any  invention  may  be  granted  to  any  person  boMusc  b*  the 
Kingdom  a  valid  patent  for  any  isvntioa  or  to  marpa^] 
interest  in  tbe  natcnt  haa  been  aaHanKL    Ha  -i 


whom  all 
application  b  £5. 

fiji  7tlaiid(.— Tbe  law  d^anda  on  ORlinnacen  No.  3  of  i>n 
7  of  iS8>,  and  order  of  DeceoAar  m,  189a.  Tbe  tbwjtiun  1 
patent  u  14  years.  These  ■  no  pretaninanr  «n«Mn«iinn.aK.i 
are  no  provuiona  as  to  compulsory  warlnnc  or  iwiiwrtatiin 
abroad.  The  patent  b  not  autnect  to  any  pnyenl  alaa-  ba 
fee  of  5  niineasb  payable  on  deposit  of  petitMM  aitd  sfWDm.J 
The  fee  for  provisional  protection  b  5  guinena:  on  ohwtnras  k 
patent  the  applicant  pays  10  guineas. 
ComfrM.— An  oTdinance  (No.     of  1900}  ia  prnclknBy  i^a 


with  the  English  act  of  18^3.    Ko.  5  of  t9iH 
arrangeroents  lor  protection  of  patcnUL 

(?iirattir.— There  b  do  patent  law  In  COxsItar,  bo*  a 
ordinances  are  sometime*  passed  extendi ag  tbe  p«i«3L|u  of  hn 
patentees  to  the  dependency  for  the  nnmrpared  scsdoes  d 
original  tenns.  See  as  rsampbs  No.  5  of  ■•90>  Ko.  I  d  I 
and  No.  1  of  1808. 

CM  CoatL—Tht  law  b  now  legnlated  by  tbe  Patnots  Onfiai 
1900  to  1006,  which  cloady  resemue  the  Imperial  Act. 

Hent-Kont. — The  law  1*  regulated  by  ordinance  No.  a  trf  u 
The  inventor  or  assigiMe  of  any  inventioB  patonted  ia  End 
may  obtain  protection  in  tbe  cdoay  for  the  onespacd  icn^ 
the  orignial  term.  If  the  Enghsh  patent  k  gitmdfd  by  tkea- 
of  the  Judicial  Committee,  an  otension  of  ifae  crilnwsl 
nay  be  obtained,  or  a  new  patent  granted  for  the  cwwariwl  pn 
A  lee  of  fas  b  payable  on  grant  of  patent,  and  nanabw  fee  1 
same  amount  on  grant  of  cxtenssnn  or  nnginnl  Iliisjj  as  sri 
extension.  There  n  no  preliininary  eaaminatna.  aad  thoe  ir. 
provixioiis  as  to  compulsory  worfciiig  or  importaiioa  fwom  abmsi 

yoMuiea.— The  law  b  stiU  in  substance  gun  nasi  by  e.  ? 
1857.  But  under  osdinaaee  No.  is  of  t8»i  tbe  acaav 
letters  patent  b  now  £a  instead  ol  £6,  los.,  and  tbere  ■  m  1  1 
any  fee  payable  on  the  reference  to  the  slim  111  j  gi  inisl  '  1 
b  no  ptebminary.  examination  as  to  novdcy.  ohm  tboe  an 
provisions  as  to  importation  from  abroad. 

IdtM.— Ordinances  of  looo  (No,  17)  and  1903  (No.  a)  iam 
BubsUntially  tbe  Eoglisb  law. 

Ltemaii  lilandi.—Kct  No.  3  of  1906  has  -Htt^tiI  the  Es|H 
act  of  1863.  The  fees  are  on  fdine  specifccauan  £3,  ina,:  si  ed 
4th  year        at  end  of  7th  year  £fa. 

Malta. — The  bw  b  govemid  by  ordinance  No.  II  a(  r^  1 
No.  7.  of  1907,  the  dnratioa  of  the  patent  b  14  jrears.  TVr: 
DO  express  provisioa  for  a  preliminary  cxanUBatioa  iaco  Bc^-l 
novisioo  b  made  for  compulsoiT  assignatiaa  or  ficeice.  ■> 
the  inventioa  haa  not  been  put  into  use  withia  3  yeais  salin  .  1 
to  the  nant  or  its  woridag  has  been  sa^ended  for  3  ym^  : 
tiauousqf.  The  annual  fees  are  £5  before  the  "|—  a  1 
4.th  year  froa  tbe  date  of  the  patent:  £6  befosw  tfaw  csiniM^^' 
the  5th:  £7  aad  0  lespectrrehr  bcfoR  the  enmtsatioa  <rf  ib  I 
and  7th  years;  and  £10  beUR  the  expbxtxoa  of  the  M  J 
9th;  and  fnai  £11  to  £14  befeee  the  ««pbatios  of  the  mA.  1 1 
i3th  and  ijth  wars. 

ifaariliai.— The  bw  b  stiB  regnhted  by  oeefinwa  Na.  M 
1875.  Thate  b  no  pnfiiwnary  resminatioa  a*  to  aoieki  i 
the^  are  no  |ainbiiai  (or  compnhtwy  omling.  or  iMiiiaiaiiia  :i 
abrrod. 

Sniiil. — The  law  is  >- 11  regi^ted  by  No.  4  td  1970.  Sot  tns 
details  of  practice  arc  sa>t™lH  by  No.  3  of  iSg^  Tine  s ' 
prelimimry  examiiuti'  <n  as  to  novoty,  aad  tbctw  are  no  |sa*>.i 
as  10  conipuUor\'  wor^:  gor  irmrtslKm  fma  ifwimsl 

iVne/tmaif^awf.— The  lawbcooiained  ia  the  CoMoUated  Sar.  i 
t.  xiL  c.  109.    There  L>  no  preliminary  TaiMioaiiiMi  ^»  w: ' 
In  additkHi  to  the  o&:e  fcB,  the  pateotee  io  OBqusiuJ  m  dR>i 
■L'-th  tbe  coloniul  iwrrviary  thesnsef  (aS*  la  be  paid  b* 
cv.-.  :vi.r.;pr^r^l  f  t  t'l.:  use  of  the  cokogr- 

.:.,i.^ri.~n.,:  L.w  aowAgeoda oa  Ka.  U of  tSgo. a««i 
in  details  by  .>  of  iSfJ.  The  imusaa  of  a  fan  oi  ■  14 
There  b  no  pceinuaBry  examsaatmoat  So  aowefay.  mmd  thee  •< 
00  pTDwiaons  as  tn  cnmpofaoqr  worfci^  oe  iMportatiaa  fans  ain-j 
The  foOowiag  fees  axe  payahb:  £1  oo  abtaia)ia(  bEiw  m:  1 
£s  before  the  caipbatiao  of  ae 4th  jeoraad  iie  bafcre  the  «vaa^ 

the  7th. 

mrcria,  S«rmi*.~Ha.  U  Ifaa  bm4aea  a  nf  'i  i 
Eiw&h  bw  cf  18S3. 

Or^rm  Jiber  CUsNTL-Vp  to  the  aathseak  U  wv  b  rtfs  -i 
hw  was  segubtRl  by  on&nncx  No.  10      i38S  ohI  »  chav  ■> 
yet  bM  made.   The  term  of  a  patw  was  14  ywutt     Va  arC^ 
avr  esaminstitm  as  to  aovclnr.    CoMpiJamy  Bceacaa 
obcamed.   No  pmhibitioa  of  the  Bpcrtatna  of  pauted  sr  v 
The  tee  tor  s«aiBg  and  senta  the  aawnc  mm  ik» 

DOT  more  than  £50.  Ta«s  of  £5  aad  £ia  wb«  pmyabib  taswr 
at  tte  expiration  at  At  yd  and  Ttb  ywa  cf  the  mws 

Rhod^  .'«alten.-4Maaace  Na,  7  of  l^a^  aifapc 
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St  Httau. — The  law  ii  revalued  ordimice  No.  j  of  1873. 
ae  grantee  of  an  English  patent,  or  hi*  reprewntativea,  can  have 

•  grant  extended  to  (he  colony.  All  caaea  of  doubt  and  difficulty 
It  ptDvided  for  by  tlw  bm  of  the  catony  are  gowiwd  by  thie 
•r  It)  foioe  ia  England.  A  fee  of  ono  gniiua  ia  payaUa  or  filing 
py  of  lettcn  fMrtont  and  ipacMcrtfaa  with  tbs  ngistimr  of  the 
iprcfflo  Court. 

Sitm  Ltom. — No  necM  ttgJkAtM  eaut.  but  an  ordinance 
actkally  identkatwiu  that  of  the  Gold  Cout  ii  being  kdopttd. 
SIraiU  SelStmaiti.— The  law  b  pmcribed  by  ordinaDce  No.  ia 

1871.  Tfae  dvnttfoR  of  a  patent  !■  14  years.  There  n  no  pre- 
ninary  eaamination      to  aovelty,  and  there  are  no  provluons 

to  compuUory  workinK  or  iraportatioa  from  abroad.  There  U 
ttaoip  duty  of  (30  on  the  petitiaa.  No  newal  faea  are  payable. 
rr«iM0a«l  CWoftr.— Proctamationa  Noa.  »  and  39  of  190a  lot  ro- 
ice  Hibrtantially  the  Engliih  law. 

Trinidad  and  Tt*fet.-~Tht  law  b  regulated  by  ordinance  No. 
<  of  1900  and  No.  13  of  1905.  The  duiation  of  tJie  patent  it  14 
an.  There  ia  no  preUminary  esaminstion  into  novelty,  ana 
ore  are  00  proviuoiu  aato  compulwry  working  or  importation 
un  abroad.  A  fee  of  £10  U  payable  on  appticalion  for  a  patent. 
Ttirkt  aai  Caicoi  Iilandi.— Toe  bw  of  Jamaica  baa  been  ex- 
nded  to  these  ubnds  by  No.  7  of  1897.  See  lupplement  to 
Uml  Lawr  of  the  World.  No.  3  of  1900. 

H'tttdaord  Islands.— in  the  Windward  labnda  other  thu 
trbadoeai  viz.  Grenada,  St  Lucia  and  St  Vincent,  patcnta  (or 
mition  wtre  granted  until  recently  only  by  tpccial  ordinancet. 
e,  4.[.  St  Lucid,  ordinance  No.  41  of  1875  (Tooth's  patent).  A 
imp  duty  of  £iq  waa  payable  in  this  iabnd  00  letters  patent  for 
ventiona  (No.  6  of  >88i,  schedule).  But  oidiBanccs  based  on  tto 
iperial  Act  have  now  been  Mssed,  St  Vincent  (No.  5  of  189S). 
■enada  (No  4  "f  tSgS)  and  St  Luia  (No.  14  of  1899). 
foreign  Patent  Laws. — For  the  text  of  these  tee  Patent  Lawi 
the  World,  cd.  1899  and  ■upplemental  volumes.  But  the 
llowing  are  the  euential  facts. 

^/gma.— French  bw  apfdicd  \iy  decree  of  June  %.  i8sa 
ArgmUM  Reptiilie. — The  bw  of  October  11, 1864,  U  still  in  force, 
tere  b  no  proviBion  ai  to  importation  from  abroad. 
jiiuMo. — A  law  of  January  11,  1897,  catne  into  force  on 
nuary  1,  1S99.  The  principal  changes  introduced  by  thb 
laaure  were  these.  A  strict  preliminary  examination  was  made 
to  novd^.  The  term  of  the  ^tent  was  fixed  at  IS  years,  and 
sides  an  application  fee  of  10  florins,  annual  fees  were  imposed  rising 
)maoflonniforthe  istyeartojAoflorinsforthetSth,  Tbcperiod 
r  compulsory  working  was  raised  from  I  year-to  3  years  from  the 
te  cd  the  publication  of  the  grant  of  the  patent  in  the  patent 
jrnal.  Provision  was  nude  for  tfae  conversion  of  patents  under 
e  old  Uw  of  August  15,  1851  (extended  to  Hungary  by  bw  of 
ne  37,  18781  ana  to  Boitiua  and  Henegovina  by  law  of  December 
.  1879)  intopatents  under  the  present  law. 
Btlgium. — The  bw  U  still  governed  by  the  bw  of  May  94, 
54.  Patents  are  granted,  as  in  Fiance,  without  guarantee  of 
velty. 

Bolwia.—'tbe  patent  bw  depends  on  a  bw  of  May  8,  1858. 
le  duration  of  the  grant  is  in  the  case  of  a  patent  of  invention 
t  ksa  than  lo  nor  more  than  15  years;  in  the  case  of  an  im- 
rted  invention,  3  years  if  its  establishment  requires  an  outlay 
|35,ooQ.  if  it  reaches  150^000,  6  years,  and  if  lioo.ooo  or  more, 
years.  The  novelty  neither  of  patents  for  invention  nor  of 
tents  for  imponed  inventions  is  guaranteed.  The  patent  bpses 
Icso  the  invention  u  put  into  complete  pntcttoe  within  a  year 
d  a  day  from  the  date  of  the  nnvilcge,  iinksa  the  omisMon  b 
:used  tv  J<istifi>bta  causes  acooroing  to  bw* 
BnutL— ntMts  axe,  grented  under  the  bw  of  October  14,  tSSs. 
le  patent  bpsta  unloa  the  invention  b  brought  into  dtective 

•  within  3  yc*rs  from  the  date  of  the  grant,  or  if  such  use  u 
ipendjed  for  more  than  a  year,  except  by  rcsLson  of  hret  majturt 
mitted  by  government  to  u  •  sufficient  eacuse.  Beddes  expenses 
d  fees,  paten  taof  Invention  are  lubicct  to  an  annual  and  progressive 
C  coanMociiig  at  fio  and  increawig  at  the  rate  of  lio  a  year, 
le  patents  iss«Kd  are  without  Euanmteeof  novelty  or  otllity, 
Chile.— Iht  bw  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  S^tember  9,  1840, 
cree  of  Aupist  i,  1851,  and  laws  of  July  ss.  187a,  January  30,* 
83,  and  Jaouarv  so,  18BS.  There  is  a  preliminary  examination 
to  mrveltv  ancl  utility.  Though  the  duration  of  a  patent  does 
C  ordinarily  exceed  10  years,  tne  term  may  be  extended  to  20 
ars  by  the  president  of  the  republic,  tf  the  report  of  the  experts 

the  nature  and  importance  of  the  Invention  seem  to  justify  it. 
lere  are  no  proviMonsas  to  importation  f  ivm  abroad, 
CoJonfrto.— Patents  are  granted  under  bw  Ko.  35  of  1869  and 
crcc  No.  3iS  of  1900.  The  term  varies  Iron  S  to  30  years  at  the 
tion  of  the  applicant.    There  b  no  preUminary  examination 

to  novelty,  and  there  is  no  provision  as  lo  iraponaiion  from 
road.  A  patent  for  a  new  intlustry  b  void  when  iuch  industry 

idle  for  a  whole  year,  unless  inevitable  circumstances  have 
:ervcncdu  An  applicant  pays  a  sum  of  30  pesos,  which  is  forfeited 

the  patent  is  refused,  and  taken  in  pan  payment  of  the 
tent  fee  il  it  is  gmnted.  The  patent  tax^  from  5  to  so  pesos 
year  for  every  year  of  the  privilege. 


CMgo.~patcnn  are  issoed  ■■  tmdtr  a  b*  of  OcMtwr  99,  t«ft, 
and  a  decree  of  October  30,  1886.  They  am  of  three  kinds, 
patents  of  invention,  of  impartatton  and  of  improvonent.  There 
H  no  preliminary  eaamination  as  to  novelty,  and  the  patent  ci-| 
pressly  m^Bthma  that  the  giant  b  made  without  guanntee.  Tha 
terra  of  a  pataat  of  Invention  it  ao  years.  A  patent  of  importatiiin 
or  of  improvement  exfures  in  the  former  case  with  the  for^gn, 
in  the  btaer  with  the  principal  patent.  Pstents  ol  improvrment 
ate  not  Uablfeto  any  tax;  on  other  patents  a  payment  of  too  francs 
b  required.  There  are  no  provisions  as  to  compulsory  working 
or  [iruhibiting  the  importation  of  patented  articles.  ' 

Coila  Rita. — Prior  to  June  06;  1896,  applicaiions  for  patents 
had  to  be  made  to  the  Constitutional  Congress.  The  matter  b 
Ob*  dealt  *iih  by  a  law  of  the  above- mentioned  date.  The  dura- 
tion of  tlie  term  is  30  ytats.  There  i*  apjarently  no  preliminary 
CSaminaticin  into  ntnt-Uy.  The  prriod  for  compulsory  working 
b  2  ycnrs,  and  a  pjicni  ahicli  tn  t-e  wcrktil  during  any 

3  cii:i*tcutive  jc.ifb.  bi.:oini.s  public  piojK  tty. 

/'cnrHi.'ri. — ^F'attnts  are  now  granttd  under  a  law  of  March  s8, 
18  )4.  The  duration  of  the  patent  is  ig  year?,  anil  no  extension 
caa  be  gruted-    Thuc  i*  a  prclimjniiry  cumination  into  novelty. 

The  patent  may,  on  tenns,  be  appioptbtcd  by  the  state  if  the 
public  interest  demands  it.  The  penod  for  compulsory  woiMnit 
IB  3  yt»n,  and  the  patent  will  also  lapse  if  the  exercise  of  the  ta- 
ventmn  b  discontinued  for  more  than  a  year.  The  patent  com- 
nissioa  may  release  the  nuentee  from  the  oUbatioa  of  manu- 
facturing the  natentad  article  in  Denmark,  if  sntfafied  that  the  cost 
of  such  manuMctnie  would  be  unreasonable,  on  conation  that  the 
patented  article  b  always  kept  on  sab  in  Daunaric  The  tax  b 
an  annual  (ca  of  33  kroner  for  the  first  3  yean,  90  kroner  for  the 
BcM  3, 100  for  the  fbUowiag  3;  then  for  3  years  no  kroner  yeariy, 
and  for  the  last  3, 300  krooer  yearly. 

Entaisr.— Patents  are  grented  nndef  a  Isir  of  October  19, 
1680.  The  provisions  are  identical  with  thoacrglveii  fer  BcdNia.  ' 

MitMt— The  law  ia  regulated  by  ordinances  of  Januaty'ai, 
1898,  Tm  (erm  of  the  patent  is  15  years.  There  is  a  prelinunmr 
examlsfttiiin  Esto  novelty.  The  period  for  compulsory  working  ft 
3  years,  the  penalty  for  non-compliance  being  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  patentee  to  grant  com_pulsory  licences.  The  tax 
consists  of  annual  fees,  commencing  with  the  second  year  of  the 
patent,  and  of  the  followina  amounts:  20  marks  yx'arly  for  the  and 
and  3rd  ycrars;  40  marks  Irom  the  4th  to  and  including  the  6th 
Tear:  50  marks  frtim  the  7lh  to  and  including  the  gth;  60  marks 
ftDm  the  loth  to  and  indudmE  the  13lh  year;  and  70  marks  from 
itc  i.iiti  tu  and  intludinp  tl:c  15th. 

J-i,'.r.ir. —  llic  l.iw  is  still  ri'Kiilated  by  ihe  law  of  luIy  5,  1B44. 
Th'-  li.iliwinj;  addiliorial  points  should  be  noted:  The  term  ol  a 
pftlt'nl  ij[  invention  is  5,  or  lO,  or  15  years,  at  the  option  of  llie 
psidiitfc.  l:\iry  <uih  p.iient  is  subjett  to  the  following  taxes, 
pii>,iblo  by  ;inmj.il  installments  of  loo  franrsi  500  francs  for  a 
pall  III  of  5  vi-.-iri,  iiHXi  fr.inr';  fnr  a  jp.iirnt  n[  la  years,  and  ISOO 
Iriiii  -  liT  a  iviknr  iif  15  >i-.nis.  A  tax  nf  lo  fr.inc?  is  payable  on 
application  for  a  patent  of  addition.  I'atcnts  of  .iddition  are  not 
subject  to  annual  taxes.  There  is  no  preliminary  examination 
as  lo  novelty.  A  patentee  Is  not  obliged  to  mark  patented  articlea 
as  Euch,  but.  if  he  docs, the  words  Sam  Garaniie  duGowernmenl, 
01  tlic  initial  letters  of  tncae  wottl^  S.  G.  O.  O. — must  be  added, 
under  liability  to  a  penalty  fof  <lfliItri«H|  Of  from  JO  francs  to  1000 
francs.  The,  provisions  as  ia  -cov^i^jMy  working  ffxploitctionl 
ate  in  the  rasia  sA  Interpreted 
cakubted  inaciivity. ,  ' 

thcFrenchecdqniMbya  _,.  .  , 

by  decree  of  iStOt'sod  as  to  French  Indo-China,  see  decree'^ 
Jtzne  24,  189^  , 

OcrTnany.^Pinati  (the  bw  as  to  which  is  not  affected  by  thB 
civil  code  of  1900)  arc  ^nted  under  a  law  of  April  7,  1891,  The 
duration  of  the  patent  is  isycars.  There  is  a  strict  preliminaipr 
examination  into  novelty.  Tnc  period  for  compulsory  worklnj^  la 
3  years,  but  it  is  sufficient  if  the  patentee  has  done  everything 
that  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  the  invention.  A 
tax  oi  30  marks  has  to  be  paid  before  the  grant.  In  aildition  to 
thi^  there  has  to  be  paid  at  the  commencement  of  the, 
»cr)'  foUo»  Inp  year  of  the  term  a  tax  amounting  to  SP; 
first  year  and  iiitrtasing  by  50  marks  every  subsequMi 
of  T900  ret!iil.iics  the  Drotemion^of  patent  agrats. 

Ctt^ce. — No  special  pK  ' 
act  is  re<iuircd,  which  caa 
like  .iny  oliicr  bill. 

(,'»,;;, UKj/d.— Patent'!  are  eranterl  under  the  law  (if  May  21, 
It":.!!  ^n<\  a  decree  of  December  17,  iBo?.  The  icrni  of  (he  jjjtent 
rant;es  from  5  lo  IS  yc:irs.  An  annual  tax  of  30  pCMih  is  payable, 
Tli(^  period  of  toiiii'ul^rv  unrkin;;  is  1  year,  and  abandonment  of 
wurkinK  for  a  vtjr  ['jtkii=  tile  |>.Tlenti  There  is  apparinlly  3 
ptelimiiiary  cx.imin.iiion  as  to  nuvi-lly  (sJe  Art.  l')  <.'(  llic  decree 
oi  Doc.  17,  1H<17},  but  there  is  no  prohibition  of  the  importation  ol 
petented'  aitirle'. 

Haiiiaium    /i.'.iniii.— I'.ih  ni'-   (vcre   i^^iird    till    1900   under  the 

Ci>il  COlle  (55  2S,S,   3h^''<     <■■'•'■     I  "I    .An;,-!!-!   71,,    1 which  WCI* 

not  at  fijit  ilTtcttd  by  aiiiiLikj.L.Ljti  ol  the  islaodi  by  the  United 
States..  There  was  a  preliminary  examination  as  to  novelty. 


to  xogipauoiy  working  Miptoucumi 
M  aa.ta  atribe  only  at  vohwtary  *m 
tar  rf  July  5,  ftu  hJiPfiftA' to 
ree  of  October  3i ,  184S,  to  Mad^scw 
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ntnniMBamtiMaf ibapMeatMatttMn.  OaappEntlM 
tUm^tS  wm  psyaUc,  the  cowniiwiow  of  (MMta  Moavcd  Sao 

iMnML  No  Iwrthw  fywMi.  Nov  Uw  liMnd  StsM  bw  sivlia. 

ifMrfMW.— N«.  177  of  Ibreb  lOi  ilgii.  Tcm  mat  lo  aoccd 
M  rem.  Ananal  lu  j  lo  w  jOvt  pcm;  k  the  cm  of  ln«itigi 

10  to  50  £«M  pcML 

ZriMcv7.—Tbe  !•«  ia  lora  b  dMt  of  July  7,  ■•95.  TW 
(jurat inn  of  tbe  pkteai  ■■  is  yon.  The  oehod  lor  aMipobery 
WDrfnac  i*  ordiaarily  3  yean.  TW  anoMl  taica  nnfe  ban  40 
kroner  lor  the  It  year  to  500  lot  the  ijih. 

/lafi;.— The  hw  b  Mill  Manned  by  that  of  Jaanary  31.  1864. 
foendiaf  the  Sarjiniin  bw  of  October  30,  i8m  ^  toe  whofe 
lHafdo&  Then  b  ao  preUmiawy  eaniitttioa  tnto  aovclty,  aod 
there  ■  no  pwvbioa  prpfcibuiQg  the  inponstiaa  of  paieated 
artkks.  Pucaia  afc  ntqcct  (i.)  to  >  pntponioml  Ux  <rf  u  many 
tine*  10  li/c  a*  the  yean  lor  vrhkh  at  patent  b  applied  (or,  and 
(fi.)  to  an  aonnal  tax  af  40  lire  for  the  fint  3  years;  65  tin  for  the 
Utteminm  3;  90  lira  (or  the  nh.  Sth  and  9th;  1 13  lire  (or  the  lotb 
Md  t lib;  and  140  Ere  foe  the  R<nainiB(  3  yean. 

JtpoM^ — PMeau  are  iMiwd  onder  an  act  which  cane  into  apcra- 
doa  on  Jidy  16,  iSm.  Tha  bw  a*  to  eobiect  matter  raembles 
that  of  Eo^and  ud  the  Uaited  Stuca.  Tm  tenn  of  a  patent  b 
15  nan  from  the  dale  of  repaUMloa.  The  pucnt  may  be  annuned 

11  the  patentee  ha*  not  wwud  hb  iawtntioa  within  3  >«en  ftom  the 
date  ol  the  cettificatc  of  (nat,  or  if,  having  diicominiieJ  tncb  uc 
for  t  yean^  he  haa  rcfuMd  a  rcnooable  rtqutat  bv  «  third  jiany 
lor  on  awig— ft  or  a  licence.  An  applicant  not  oMiucikd  >n  the 
empire  eiust  appoint  vdthin  6  month*  a  duly  qiuUBed  a^nt  by 
power  of  attornnr.  Then  b  ^tperently  a  preliminary  examinatioo 
Into  oovdty.  The  patent  owner  muit  t/Bi  hit  mark  to  the  patent. 
The  fee*  are  calculated  on  a  graduaOy  ascend  iuacale. 

Libtria. — Patent*  are  i*Mied  under  a  bw  of  Oecetaber  33,  1864. 
The  marimitm  term  b  ao  year*.  There  w  a  pneliminary  eacawina- 
tion  a*  to  novelty.  A  sum  of  $3$  or  fjo  n  payaUe  on  appli- 
cation, according  a*  the  aoplicant  b  a  otizen  or  an  alien.  Aa 
Invention  patented  by  an  alien  must  be  put  in  practtfal  operation 
within  3  yar*.  There  u  no  prohibilioa  of  the  importation  of 
patcntca  article*. 

Imiemlmri  (law  of  June  30.  iSBo).--Tlie  term  of  the  patent 
M  15  vcan.  There  b  no  prdiminary  cumtnatioa  u  to  novclnr. 
and  toe  importation  of  fatenied  article*  b  not  prohibited.  An 
annual  and  prograaiive  tax.  comoicnciag  at  to  francs  and  increuing 
by  10  franc*  annually,  b  payable  in  advance.  The  period  tor 
compubory  worldnC  u  3  year*,  and  after  the  cxi^Uod  of  that 
period  compubory  Bcence*  may  be  onleicd. 
.  iltxk»  (law  M  Oct.  1,  1903).— The  duntiM  of  a  patent  b 
30  yean,  with  poosible  extenuoa  for  another  5  year*.  The  act 
define*  what  b  patentable  and  what  b  not  paientaUe.  There  b 
on  retjuett  of  the  Intercaied  party,  on  exaraioation  without  guarantee 
a*  to  novelty.  Then  are  do  provision*  a*  to  comiHibory  working 
(but  compunory  licence*  may  be  ordered)  or  prohibiting  the  lm> 
portatlon  of  patented  article*.  The  tax  ivige*  from  I50  to 
fiSo.  The  patentee  muct  also  at  the  end  of  each  j  years  of  the 
grant,  In  order  to  bcp  the  patent  In  force  for  another  5  yean, 
pay  50  peso*  at  ibe  eno  of  tbe  fint  S  years,  75  peso*  at  the  end  of 
10  ycan.ai>d  at  the  end  of  15  year*,  too  peso*.  The  Patent  Office 
publiibe*  a  •ptcial  gaiotte — La  Gactia  OjUial  dt  Paitnta  j  Uarcas, 
•  ttmratiia. — Paltnt*  wefi,  ai  a  general  rule,  until  1899,  granted 
only  by  tprcbt  Act  of  Conerest.  But  tee  now  cupptement  730, 
No.  IS.  PaifHl  Law  0/  Ik*  WorU. 

Noneay  (law  of  June  10.  i&8s).— -The  term  of  tbe  patent  b 
15  yean.  There  a  a  preliminary  enmtnation  into  novelty.  The 
invention  mu*t  be  worked  within  3  yean,  and  the  working  must 
not  be  discontinued  for  a  year  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  For  each 
patent  an  annual  lax  b  payable  amounting  to  10  crown*  (or  the 
and  year  and  increaiing  by  5  crowns  each  year. 

Panama.— Lam  U  of  1904  adopu  the  rule*  pre*CTibed  by  the 
■w*  of  Colombia.  The  fee  i*  an  annual  one  of  fso. 
'  p€ru  (law  of  Jan.  38,  1S69  and  Uw  of  Jan.  3,  1896}.— The 
maximum  term  of  tbe  patent  b  10  years,  and  the  tax  b  an 
annual  mm  ol  100  dolbr*.  There  b  no  preliminary  examination 
hto  novdty.  The  peiiod  for  CDmpulsory  working  b  3  years,  and 
the  bnportation  of  patented  atticie*  from  abioad  (except  modeb 
of  machinerv  wheae  introdnctioa  b  auibotbed  by  tbe  government) 
b  ptMiilrited. 

rortufUC^w  of  Dec  15,  tSw).— The  maximum  term  b 
tS  yean.  The  patent  tax  i*  3000  reb,  nayabb  Id  advance,  for  each 
ynr  of  the  terra  for  which  the  privilege  b  granted  or  renewed. 
There  b  no  prriimioaiv  cxaminatioa  into  invelty.  The  period 
for  compubory  worlEfnu  b  a  years,  and  discondnuance  of  working 
for  any  a  yean  at  a  stretch  loifeit*  the  parent  unleat  the  inaction 
can  be  juctiAed.  The  imporution  of  patented  articlea  from  abmod 
b  not  prohibited. 

Jtujiia  (bw  of  May  to.  1896).— The  maximum  term  b  15  jreara: 
the  tax  range*  from  is  itwbte*  tor  the  first  year  to  400  roubtcs  for 
the  fifteenth.  There  b apparently  (kc  Arts. 3 and  13)*  preliminary 
narainaiioa  into  novel^,  but  norte  into  ntilinr.  The  perM  for 
compubory  working  b  s  year*.  There  b  no  probibitiaa  of  inporta- 
tioB  of  patented  aruclea. 
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(rowns  for  each  of  tbe  foBowiag  5  yean:  aad  75  crow  lev  each 
rii  tbe  remaining  5  yrarv  There  b  a  preGainary  "V'-tt-m  aa 
ID  novelty,  tbe  period  for  compubory  worlna*  b  3  j<ais.  and  di»- 
continuance  dunn^  any  catbe  year  eattia  Innaitiae.  Tbae  ■  aa 
pinhibitioa  of  the  imponaikM  of  [Mil ami  anideai 

5-.ri:^faMd.— Federal  bv  of  Jane  n,  1907.    Ha  Mia 
Thi-  patent  b  15  yean.    There  b  aa  aaaaal  and  pngiaaaBwa 
nfing  front  30  francs  for  the  i*t  year  by  aa  aiaiiiM  lai  i«aw  of  10 
francs  up  to  160  francs  for  the  13th.    There  b  as  laiiaiiMi 
ciaminaiion  as  to  novelty.  Tbe  paleat  b  forftiMd  if  the  in  n  eaiin 
hii  not  been  carried  inio  practice  by  tlw  ead  of  the  JfA  year,  tm  4 
pjEcnicd  anicks  are  imp"ned  from  abroad,  wWk  at  the  sMwe  tsae 
■he  pnjprieior  has  refust-d  apfllicatioa*  oa  cqailahb  UMa  for  S«i« 
licence*. 

Tmhu  Oaw  of  lind  R.ibia«t-Taai,  1306:  Dec  a6w  ■■■•).— TV 
term  b  dtbcr  5  yean  (fee  iOO  piastre*)  or  to  yean  (fee  1000  faasno; 
or  tsyeonffee  ijoopb  -cs).  There b no preliHb 
a*  to  novelty.  The  p<  od  for  comfMbtey  wad 
luid  two  ODOsDcntive  yeait'  ditomtinuaaBa  of  aach  , 
i'lnified,  fotfeita  the  patcaC.  So  also  Axa  the  impnetatioa  dt 
I  seated  aKadea,  but  the  inmdnclioa  wmy  be  autboenad  (L)  d 
^ii>deb  of  madtina,  and  (H.)  of  aiiaka.  made abeoad,  iaii  lalid  \m 
public  cxhibititMi*  or  for  triab 

rarky.— Patents  arc  siil  graalcd  oader  the  bw  of  tbe  >^  d 
Mircb  There  a  no  pnfimiittry  exaviaatioa  as  tr>  andry, 

!.rid  a  (ntcntce  who  mcetiofu  hb  titb  aa  wdl  vitboat  adfag 
ihfr  words  "  witliout  guarantee  of  governiaeac,"  b  Boble  to  a 
maximum  penalty  of  45  Totfcidi 

United  Stabs. — The  ArKrican  law  may  be  oonddmd  at  peaie 
length.  Tlie  Federal  Conetitution  empowered  Coo^reaa  "  to  pro- 
rnole  the  progrr^  of  science  and  nsdoi  arta  by  aecnriiig  (or  Emrtid 
times  to  .  .  .  inventon  tlw  caduaivc  right  to  their  .  .  .  tb- 
cQvcrics."  The  ensting  American  patent  bw  b  baaed  on  a  serbt 
d(  Act*  of  Congrets  pomd  in  virtue  of  thb  piovisioB  in  tbe  eoa- 
I'Mtulioa,  and  on  ^thc  (odictal  interpmaiion  of  these  atatatiA 
Itctwacn  AinefktllHI  vnglcdi  patent  bw  there  b  aa  ««  apMr 
in  the  mm  of  Ob  AAdi,  a  oomaderabb  dme  of  nadbrirr. 
The  fact  b  not  aorarblng  when  it  b  remembered  that  tbe  Scanrw 
of  Monopolies  (>i  Jac  I.  c.  x)  snt,  except  in  limiting  the  naatnn 
duration  of  tetters  patent  for  inventions  at  fourteen  yeara.  Ofrfy 
tlectaralory  of  the  coramoa  bw,  and  therefore  fortned  part  af  ih* 
original  common  law  of  America.  The  Eiq^Kah  and  Americaa 
patent  lystems  further  aeree  in  this,  that  they  "m**"  no  [wiiii  i»a 
Bs  to  compulwry  worlcing,  and  no  prohibitioa  of  the  imporraiiaa 
of  pac^ninl  articles.  Uut  there  are  important  differcace*  bet  an* 
the  two  sv'stem4,  not  mcrdy  in  pointt  of  detail,  bat  ia  nvnm 
aflo^tinf;  the  theory  and  practicat  working  of  thelaw.  Ia  f.rfimmA 
the  con-.l')i-rat!on  (or  thr  ^rant  of  a  patent  na*  afl  along  been  iMiali 
the  UiH-lii  whirh  the  rniblic  derive*  from  the  intradiKtbMS  of  a 
new  manufacture.    In  Arnerica  greater  emphaa*  b  |ibi  1  il  on  the 


rieht  of  an  inventor  to  have  his  merits  rewarded.  Anin.  1 
the  Statute  of  Monopolies  an  iitvento*'*  CBJasiiV  pri^rce 
<<nlv  in  rr^ard  to  invt-ntinna  not  katwm  or  naed  at  the  date  af  the 
j'l-'-.  ->l:>i'>u,'h  it  ^hoiil.l  be  obaerved  that  uniler  the  nodera 
'    .\  '!.<('.'  --A  a  patent,  one*  granted,  rebie*  bach  is 

ilic  <Liie  ul  the  applicaii  in.  In  the  Ututad  States,  on  the  orher 
hand,  the  right  b  conferred  on  Invcittar*  to  an  esdmive  neivilMc 
in  NKb  inventions  as  wt'R  not  known  or  used  before  tneb  ^ 
covery  by  the  patentees.  The  practical  bearing  of  thb  ddlerewc* 
i-  explained  in  an  admirable  note  on  "  Tbe  Statare  of  Monofnfie*  ' 
in  Rulint  Cotes,  mt  fit."  Patent"  (xx.  5):  "  It  shifts  the  poua 
Lif  view  in  the  important  qucalian  of  noveliy.  Many  good  fttin  la 
inventions  liave  been  |jven  away  ia  Eagbad  by  we  |ai  aaiiaii 
pubGcatioa  in  America  of  the  iaweators  procaedingi  He  a 
Interviewed,  and  aa  artlde  in  the  New  York  Saa.  or  aoMa  aAv 
paper,  bi  doe  tfano  fbda  ha  way  to  Eagbad.  TM*  data  no  hvm 
In  America:  on  d»«aHfey,  It  is  good  evidence  of  the  data  of  ita 
actual  fnventkm.  '  Bat  it  b  fatal  to  a  iabMQOtnt 
Rndand." 

The  definition  of  tutOTitatHlity  inAateiican  bwb 
M-ct.  4&86  of  tbe  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Uniled  Staiea  at 
by  an  act  of  the  3rd  of  Mitch  ,1097-    la  the  (eUowing 
amendmenii  are  indicated  bjT  itaHCSf— 

"Any  perMKi  who  ha*  invented  or  diacovtted  any 
ti<«ful  art,  machiite,  nuiiufacntre  or  compoMtion  of  1 
any  new  and  useful  improvement  thereof,  not  kncnrn  or 
others  in  thb  country  ir/*re  kU  vttmttum  m  dittamrf  lh*iw)^, 
not  patented  ordetcnbro  in  any  printed  pabKeatten  10  iMa  or  _ 
fMHi  ffclWiji  iidaig  kb  iaveation  or  dbemty  tbataof  ar  m-* 
iSmt  JWi  lia^^bjS  apptiuUM,  aad  Mt  ia  paUb  m  «  « 
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le  for  more  thss  two  mre  prior  to      appliotUoa.  unlew  tlw 

■ne  ii  proved  to  have  Men  atMndoncd,  may,  upon  cayment  of 
e  fc««  required  by  law  and  other  due  proceedings  had,  obuia 
paccnl  therefor." 

The  effect  of  the  two  amendments  iriade  by  tlie  act  of  1897 
ould  first  be  ooted:  (i.)  The  old  law  failed  to  state  at  what  time 
le  invention  dMuld  be  known  or  used  by  others  In  Amerk*  ao  as 
'  bar  *  patent;  whether  befon;  the  appUcatkio  or  before  the 
ventlon.  This  ambiguity  is  removed  by  tfic  use  of  the  words 
before  his  invention  or' discxivcry  thereol."  ^ii.)  Under  the  old 
w  m  foreign  patentee  could  take  out  a  natrat  tti  America  for  the 
.ine  invention  at  «ny  time  during  the  life  of  the  foreign  patent, 
nvided  it  had  not  been  in  use  in  America  more  than  two  years 
rior  to  his  a^ication.  unless  anikipated  by  a  prior  inventioa  or 
jbKcation.  The  wotds  "  or  mofc  than  two  yean  prior  to  his 
>plication,"  merely  give  the  same  fofce  to  a  foreign  patent  or 
jolicatioa  that  had  previously  been  given  to  prM>r  use.  An 
ivention  to  be  patentable  must,  accoroing  to  American  law,  be 
>th  novel  and  useful.  Utility  may  be  evidence  of  novelty  and 
ice  versa,  and  TOmmerrial  success  is  relevant  evidenre  of  utility, 
a  in  England,  a  bare  principle  is  not  patentable.    A  "  process  " 

included  under  the  wtvids  useful  art "  in  the  above  deAnition 
:  patentability,  and  is  good  subject  matter  for  a  patent  when  the 
Trn  is  used  to  represent  a  practical  methodof  producing  a  beneficial 
.'suit  or  effect.  The  word  "  machine"  in  the  definitton  includes 
/ery  mechanical  device  or  combination  of  devices  lor  producing 
trtain  results.  Such  a  device  or  oombinatlan  b  patentable  when 

possesses  utility  aitd  novelty,  and  {Moduces  citner  a  new  ivsult 
r  an  old  result  in  a  better  forrn. 

Under  tlie  law  of  1790.  which  was  exclusively  American  in  spirit, 
le  duty  of  granting  liitiT^  jvirent  for  inventions  »-as  disrhatged 
y  the  secretary  of  staii:.  the  •■ecretary  of  war  and  the  attarney- 
eneral.  or  any  two  ol  t}i<.ni.  J\ip  law  fiom  1793  to  tras 
Kclusively  English  in  S|>iiit.  mid  during  that  periixl  the  duty  fcllto 
he  secretary  of  state,  ^.llbjctt  u.  the  attorrny-t;i.rnT;ir^.  j [ijiro'-'al. 
t  was  in  1837  that  ihi.'  inarkci  (!ivrri;''iiri'  W-tw<i-n  thi-  Kntlish 
nd  American  patent  syilem  bfcm-  In  Itiit  v.:>r  the  p.^""ieot 
UsirtesB  of  the  United  Si.Ui':;  hui  .'laAiiu  cI  tn  sui  h  (limon-mn,  that 
he  powers  and  duties  ol  the  mercury  of  scstc  in  ccgard  to  patents 

retv  transfcned  to  a  sub-deMrtment  of  the  state  department 
nown  as  Ibe  Patent  Office.  The  American  Patent  Office  consists 
f  ■  coranriMitMMr  of  patanta,  one  assilar  connifsHMier,  and  three 
»sminei»-in«liief,  who  ara  appmntad  by  the  Piwlent  of  the 

Inited  States  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  and  also 
f  other  examiners',  and  a  staff  of  officers,  clerlts  and  em|>loyis, 
ppointed  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior  on  the  nomination  01 
he  cofnmisBioncr  of  patents.  The  commissioner  of  patents,  under 
he  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  interloc,  is  charged  srith  the 
uperintcndence  or  performance  of  alt  duties  respecting  the  grant 
nd  issue  of  patents,  and  has  the  control  ant]  custody  of  all  booVs, 
ecoitls,  papers,  Sc.,  belongii^  to  the  Patent  Office.  He  is  aulhor- 
sed  to  nUKe,  (rora  time  to  time,  rcgtilatians  not  inconsistent  with 
i-nr,  for  the  conduct  of  ptocccdings  in  the  Patent  Oihce,  and  pre- 
pares an  annual  report  which  is  laid  before  Congress,  and  which 
~  framed  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  the  comptroller-general  in 
^n(;land.  "  He  is  the  final  judge,  so  far  as  the  Patent  Office  is 
oncerne'l,  ol  all  controverted  questions  arising  in  the  office,  arid 
11  eranting  or  withholding  patents  he  is  not  bound  by  the  decisions 
if  his  inferiors"  (Robinson  on  FaUnli.  L  84).  Ine  examiners- 
n-ciiicf  are  rmviired  to  be  persons  of  competent  legal  knowledge 
Liid  atiility.  Their  duties  are:  On  the  written  pciiiion  of  inventors 
o  revise  and  determine  upon  the  validity  of  the  adverse  decisions 
if  subordinate  examiners,  upon  applications  for  patents,  and  lor 
tissues  of  patents,  and  in  interference  cases,  ana  when  required 
>y  the  commis^oner  of  patents  to  bear  and  report  upon  claim 
or  extennon,  and  to  (to  sodi  other  slniilar  work  u  he  may'asdgn 
o  them.  Tha  Patent  Office  pablisbeai  an  OJtoiol  GttOie  cone- 
ponding  to  the  EngUsh  Pstral  Offe*  lUuHreIti'  jommd,  and 
li~^han;cs  similar  functions  to  those  of  the  Engjlish  Patent  Ofike 
n  regard  to  the  public  dissemination  of  informatton  as  to  patented 
nventions.  The  number  of  original  applications  for  patents  in  the 
:>eriod  covered  by  the  n'port  of  the  wnarnlwinryT  of  patents  for 
1906-1907  was  58,761:  tlic  numbcrjafMCMBMttdMsS.tito: 
:hc  receipts  amounted  to  f  1,910,618,  tM  ttpnaftiue  toft j6jM58. 
caving  a  surplus  of  $279,160. 

The  Erst  step  in  the  procedure  to  obtain  a  patent  is  the  lodging 
Dy  the  inventor  at  the  Patent  Office  of  a  written  application,  to- 
tether  with  a  specilication  of  particular  written  description  of  his 
inventioa,  and  a  cl.iini  distinctly  pointing  out  and  claiming  what 
lie  alleges  to  be  his  invention  or  discovery.  The  specification  and 
:taim  are  signed  by  the  inventor  and  attested  by  two  sritnesses. 
Drawittgs,  specimens  of  ingredicnrs,  and  models  may  be  required 
to  be  furnished.  On  the  filinK  of  each  original  application  for  a 
patent,  a  fee  of  Jis  19  payable.  The  applicant  is  rniuired  to 
verify  his  claim  to  Ihc  invcrii  ion  ..n  (Aitli.  Ijkon,  ii  li.-  i.  its 
within  the  United  Slatt5.  UTurc  seiv  iHT-un  aiiihnriied  by  An..  ■  1  :an 
law  to  administer  oaths;  if  he  resides  in  a  foreign  country,  before 
Dity  dWooulo  or  aoasmerelal  aggat  of  Um  UnlM  States,  or  any 
Mtar]r.«iiUlc  eC  dm  fesdcn  Bavtef.  ia  frtdch  the  appHcaat 


be.  The  commii'ioncr  of  piloni 
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of  the  United  States  of  Ani'-rn-a  ami  under  tlie  wal  ol  the  Tatent 
Office.  It  consists  of  a  short  title  or  description  of  the  in- 
vention or  discovery,  correctly  indicating  its  nature  and  derign. 
and  a  grant  to  the  patentee,  his  heirs  and  asngiu.  RriCtttSi  it 
may  be  observed  in  passing,  may  be  granted  and  lM|cd  or  re- 
issued to  the  aaaipMe  ol  Un  Inventor  or  diaeover^,  and  every 
patent  or  any  iiite««|CMhi  'fc-l^'MWIgliablfc  aarignntant  being 
recorded  in  the  Patent  OliDeffoMha  term  a  teveateen  years,  of  the 
eKi?lu~.lve  right  to  make  use  of  and  vend  the  invention  or  discovery 
thrui;ghout  the  United  States  and  the  territories  thereof.  The 
rithts  of  property  in  patents  granted  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the 
Philippines  and  other  ceded  territoiy  under  Spanish  law  are  to 
be  respected  in  those  territories  as  il  that  law  were  still  in  force 
there,  A  patent  is  dated  as  of  a  day  not  later,  than  thtd( 
months  from  the  time  at  which  it  was  passed,  and  if  the  fee 
is  not  paid  within  six  months  the  patent  is  withheld.  In  case, 
however,  the  issue  of  a  patent  has  been  prevented  by  a  failure 
to  pay  the  fee  uithin  the  prescribed  period,  the  application  may 
be  lenenifl  uilhin  3  years  after  the  allowante  .p|  the  original 
applicaii.jri.  liul  thr  applicant  has  no  ri/ht  t<.  d.ima.^et  for  any 
USi:  of  the  invtnlinn  in  the  interi'al.  and  on  tho  ht-.iring  of  the 
teiiewid  application  abandonment  may  be  coiieidcrc^l  !f<  a  qiie'tion 
erf  fact,  ho  far  wc  have  follnwetl  the  pnxfdure  10  obtain  a  p.itent 
where  its  course  is  uninterrupted.  A  double  form  of  interruption 
b,  however,  possible.  A  claim  for  a  patent  may  be  rejected  on  the 
fround  of  want  of  novelty  in  the  alleMd  hnwBtloB.  la  this  caM. 
the  fact  of  tha  r^actian,  togthw  witii  the  tcaMa*  for  it,  is  com- 
municated to  ibeapplkaat  'fr  tHetoomMoner;  and  if  he  persists 
in  his  claim  a  lU  ■MMlaaUuil'W  OMlM^'JlOr,  again,  an  application 
may  appear  to  ne  comralMfoMr  W  fitterfere  with  a  pending  ap- 
|rfia>.tion,'  or  with  any  expired  patent.  In  these  circumstances,  he 
gives  notice  to  the  applicant,  and  directs  the-  primary  examiner 
to  proceed  to  determine  the  question  of  priority  of  invention.  This 
iaterruption  of  the  course  of  the  proceedings  to  obtain  a  patent  is 
called  an  interference."  In  either  of  the  cases  above  mentioned 
an  appeal  lies,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  %io,  from  the  primary 
ex.ini!rier  to  the  Imard  of  waminers-in-chicf,  and,  on  payment 
of  .1  oi  f^o,  from  the  eurainers- in-chief  to  the  comraiasioner 
io  I  I  r-)ii.  An  applicant  for  a  patent,  but  not  a  party  to  an  inter- 
fet.  n. may  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  commissionei  lo  the 
SUiirt'ine  court  of  the  District  of  Coliimbij  sitlinj^  in  [..inc.  In 
inii-rff  r^  TOi.-  cases  the  appeal  lies  to  the  District  of  (_ohimt.i,i  tniirt 
of  i[i|n'.-iU.  There  is  an  ultimate  right  of  appe.il,  in  cases  involving 
The  validity  of  a  patent,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Patents  are  obtainable  by  bill  in  equity,  although  the  commis>-ioncr 
of  patents  (or,  on  appeal,  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia)  may  have  refused  them.  The  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States  have  origin^  jurisdiction  in  all  patent  suits.  Appellate 
jorisdictioa  is  vested  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals;  and  on  the 
certificate  of  that  court,  or  by  urtiVTvi,  an  appwl  may  be  bn)ugl|t 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States- 
Section  4887  of  the  revised  statutes  ptovidcs  that:— 
"  No  petvon  effarwus  mUM  rtercto  Aall  be  debarred  fttM 
Rceivinga  patent  for  his  Invention  or  disoovety,  nor  shall  any  pBtedt 
ba  declaretl  invalid  by  reason  of  its  having  been  first  patented  or 
caused  to  be  patented  by  tke  inventor  or  kit  lesfd  reprtstntalhti  or 
assigns  in  a  foreign  country,  unUss  tkt  applualion  for  Ihe  said  foreipt 
patenl  was  fiJtd  more  than  snen  mmlki  prior  ta  Ikr  filing  of  Ihe  apptita- 
titti  tn  UtU  ccunlry,  m  tekteh  ease  m  patent  thaii  be  granted  at  tins 
anoUrj." 

The  words  italicized  in  tbcabove  section  were  added  by  an  Amend- 
ing Act  of  the  3rd  of  March  181)7.    fn  its  original  form  the  section 

Kvided  that  no  pcrwin  should  be  debarred  from  receivinK  3  patent 
ausc  the  invention  was  first  patetitcl  in  a  loreipn  country,  whether 
ht  was  oLhcrwise  eotilltd  10  the  patent  or  not.  The  words  "  olhcf- 
irisc  entitled  to  *'  meiely  jiostulale  that  no  other  bar  lo  the  isiue  of 
the  patent  shall  exist.  The  words  "  bv  the  inventor  or  his  legal 
represent jtives  or  aligns  "  safeguard  the  inventor  lo  some  eitent 
gainst  fraud  by  third  parties;  while  the  provision  requiring  the 
application  in  the  United  States  to  be  filed  srithin  sevca  months 
ol  the  filing  of  the  foreign  patent  is  intended  to  carry  out  the  pn»- 
viaions  of  the  International  Convention.  It  should  tie  noted  th^t 
the  duration  of  an  American  patent  for  an  invention  already  patented 
abroad  is  no  longer  limited  bv  that  of  the  prior  foreign  patent,  bitt 
Is  aranted      17  years  from  tne  date  of  issue. 

Patented  article*  ate  required  to  be  marked  as  such,  either 
by  the  srord  "  patented,"  together  with  the  day  and  the  year  the 
patent  was  nuited,  h^tit  affixed  to  them,  or,  when  (torn  the  chan^ 
ter  oC,llM,ir^  dSacj^wM^t^pne.  by  iimng  toit,  ay  the  pfdcMr 
oontaining  ooe  or  man  of  sndi  articles,  a  label  conmning  the  Ek* 


'  ^  'lilizcn  of  the  United  Sutes,  or  an  aHen  who  has  within  the 
pr.iiling  twelve  months  given  notice  of  ^  Inteotipn  to  become 
one,  may,  by  filing  In  the  Extent  .OSoftjlJ'.iGamti'LJlM  fee.  for 
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Mtke:  and  w  any  Miit  (or  iafiiafHimrt  by  «  pMty  ttHiag  m  to 
muV.  no  dtnage*  ihall  be  reootrtnl  by  the  pbintilt,  encrpt  on 
ptoof  that  (he  drfcwlain  wa*  duly  nou6*d  oi  (he  injiinccoKMl, 
aul  coaunued  alter  wch  nocice  to  Mkc,  mc  or  veod  (he  attaclt  ao 
pMcued.  A  pcfloky  of  not  Icm  (haa  too  doUm  ia  a(taclMd  to 
laUdy  narking  «r  labeUing  articka  aa  palcoted. 

Wnea  thrau^  ioadvcneMe^  aoddcM  or  mituim,  and  widmit 
fnudiilMt  or  oaoqitiwa  iaMMidn.  a  jpatcnM*  haa  daimcd  laerc 
than  he  ia  entitled  to,  Ua  patent  h  vafid  for  all  that  pan  which  ia 
truly  aod  jwtly  hit  own;  provided  this  is  a  material  or  aabMaatUl 
part  ot  the  thing  oueMed  and  the  palcMce.  or  hi*  heir*  or  aaiigiN. 
en  paynwat  of  the  preacribed  Ire  (|io}  dtrclaim  the  Mirplinege. 
The  diBcUimer  muet  be  in  writieg,  and  atteeted  by  one  or  mace 
witaCMCa;  k  ia  recorded  in  the  Patent  Odice,  and  is  thereafter  con- 
■Mend  a  part  of  the  original  apedficntioa.  But  no  dirclaifncr 
aRecta  any  «ct«M  pending  at  the  time  of  it*  being  filed,  eKepi  eo 
tar  aa  may  relate  to  the  quettion  of  unreaaonable  neglect  or  dday  in 
6liag  it. 

In  the  MAC  drcumatanoe,  or  where  a  patent  b  inoperative  or 
invalid  by  reaaon  of  a  dcTective  or  iojunicicnt  apecihcation,  the 
patentee  may  airrender  hii  patent,  and  the  co«ntni«Moocr  of  paienti 
may.  on  the  applkntioa  of  the  patentee  and  oa  payment  of  a  fee 
of  tio,  tMue  a  new  pntent  in  aocordance  with  the  amended 
ipecincation. 

I/regMy  (law  of  1Mb  November  1885)-— The  term  ia  3,  6  or  o 
yean,  at  the  option  of  the  applicant.  There  ii  an  annual  tax  of 
las  for  every  year  of  the  prinlcge.  The  invention  mutt  be 
worked  within  a  time  fised  by  the  occuiive,  and  the  working 
muat  not  be  diwontinued  (or  a  year,  on  pain  of  forfeituie.  There  u 
no  ptefinunary  anmioation  aa  to  novclly. 

VtM€Miid»,-^K  new  law  waa  promulgated  by  a  decree  of  the  iQtb 
ef  March  1900,  but  revoked  in  January  1901  and  the  old  law  of 
iSta  aubtfituted.  The  term  b  5.  to  or  15  ,year».  The  tax  ia  S» 
(mnca  (bolivsn)  a  ^«ar  if  the  patent  b  for  an  invention  or  diacovery, 
aad  6a  franca  (boliwi)  a  year  if  it  idatca  to  nn  improved  pmctaa 
Then  n  no  preliminnry  eaaounation  aa  to  novcky,  nor  b  there  nay 
CMopulnry  worUng. 

/ntfraoiifoiMl  PaltnU.—'Yht  laiemntiotial  Convmiion  for  the 
protection  ol  industrial  property  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  aoth 
of  March  the  ncccssaty  tat  ificalkms  were  exchanged  on  the 
4th  of  iiwe  1884,  and  the  C^vcntioa  came  into  force  a  month 
later,  t^oviooa  was  made  by  sections  loj  and  104  of  tl>e 
Patents  Act  iS8j  for  carrying  out  the  Convention  in  Great 
Britain  by  orders  in  coundl,  applying  it  from  time  lo  lime  to 
(«)  British  poascaiions  rrttose  leg^sUlares  had  made  satisfactory 
amaagHmnU  for  the  protection  of  inventions  pntenicd  In  Orent 
Britain;  (ft)  foiripi  states  with  which  the  sovereign  had  made 
■mngenunts  for  the  mutual  protection  of  inventions.  The 
following  govenimcnts  have  signed  the  international  convention: 
AustnUa,  Autrin-Hungnry,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Ceylon,  Cuba, 
Denmark:  Fnnce.  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  Pcwtugal,  San  Domingo,  Servia,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Swiiicrlaod,  Trinidad  and  Tobego,  Tunis  and  Ihe 
United  SUlo.  Umler  the  powers  of  the  Foreign  JuiisdictiMi 
Act  1890  penalties  have  been  imposed  on  British  subjects 
tommitliog  offences  against  the  Patents,  &c..  Acts  18S3-1S88, 
and  ibe  orders  in  council  issued  tbercunder,  in  Africa,  East 
Africa,  Morocco,  Penja,  Persian  coast  and  Zaaslbsr. 

An  international  bureau  in  connexion  with  the  Convention 
has  been  established  at  Bern,  where  an  official  monthly  periodical, 
La  PreprUU  induitrkilt,  is  published.  Conferences  were  held 
nnder  the  Convention  at  Rome  in  April  and  May  taS6,  and  at 
Madrid  in  April  iSgo.  At  the  latter  conference  an  important 
article  was  adopted,  under  which  it  to  left  to  eadi  country  to 
define  and  apply  "  compulsory  working  "  {apleitatioM)  for  the 
patponea  of  ihe  convention  in  the  sense  that  it  chooses. 

AtfTHOMTiBS.— In  addition  to  the  works  noted  inddentally 
above,  see  Edmunds,  PaUnU  (London);  Wallace  and  WilUamMm, 
Poienti  (London):  Froet.  Paioit  law  and  Prattkt  (London,  1898); 
Terrell,  LeOen  PaleiU  (London);  Cunynghame.  Paitnti  (London); 
Lawson,  Tht  Patenii,  (ft.,  Ada  (London).  For  the  old  law,  Webster. 
Paltttt  Caui  (London.  1844);  Hindmartfa,  PaltMU  (London,  r846); 
and  Ihe  feiv  valuable  PaHbneMary  Reports  of  iSso,  iSgi,  186s, 
1871.  Cordon,  ManepetUt  bj  Pahntt  n,onr)on.  1897):  Gould  and 
Tucker,  HoUt  on  Ra.  SlaL  t^At  V.S.,  vol  S.  (1*87-1897) ;  Robinson, 
Pakntt  («  vols.,  Boston,  1B90);  WUtman,  PolcftI  Lmn  (Washing- 
ton. 1871};  Law,  Copyrirkl  and  PaUiU  lam  pf  Uu  Unlkd  Stotrr, 
4T90-li66  (New  York.  1866):  Curtis,  Law  a  PaUntt  (4th  ed., 
BoMon  and  London,  1871);  CunptxU,  V.  S.  Paint  Sjttem:  a 
gsttery  (Washington.  1891);  (A.  W.  R.;  T.  A.  1.) 

PATBdS  OP  PBUilDBim.  A  pttcol  ot  precedence  il  a 
Smat  to  an  indiindual  by  lettm  patent        of  a  higher  aodal 


or  profemtoaal  poaiUon  than  the  precedence  to  Mliicb  Us  ordinsry 

rank  eiuilks  Um.  The  principil  instance  in  awdeni  times  el 
patents  of  grants  of  this  description  has  been  the  grant  of  pre- 
cedence to  members  of  the  EngUib  bar.  Ia  the  days  when 
acceptance  of  the  rank  of  king's  caoasel  not  only  prcciuded  a 
baniMer  from  appearing  agdnst  the  Ciowm,  boi,  0  be  wis  a 
member  of  parBament,  vacated  his  seal,  a  patent  of  precednvx 
was  resorted  lo  as  a  means  of  conferring  simibr  marks  of  honour 
on  distinguished  counsd  without  any  such  diaabilily  al (ached  to 
it.  The  patents  obtained  by  MansfieM,  Erskine,  Scoti  aid 
Brougham  were  granted  on  this  ground.  After  the  order  ol  the 
coif  lost  its  exclusive  ri|fo  of  audience  in  the  cdoti  of  coourbb 
pleas,  it  became  customary  to  grant  patents  of  prcccdcoce  to  a 
number  of  the  serjeants-at-law,  giving  them  rank  immcdiatdy 
after  counsel  of  the  Ctvwn  already  created  and  before  ibosc  ii 
subsequent  creation.  Mr  Justice  Phillimore  was,  on  his  affMtni* 
ment  as  a  judge  of  ihe  queen's  bench  division  (in  1897)  the  only 
holder  of  a  patent  of  precedeitce  at  the  bar,  except  Sctjcaal 
Simon,  who  died  in  that  year,  and  who  was  the  last  of  the 
Serjeants  wbo  held  such  a  patent.   See  also  Pkecesencx. 

In  Canada  patents  of  precedence  are  granted  both  by  tb 
govemor-genenl  artd  by  the  lieutenant -governor  of  the  pfoviaKn 
under  imvtncial  legislation  which  has  been  declared  inlr^  asm. 
iAtt.  Gen.  for  Canada  v.  AU.  Gen.  for  Onlario,  1898,  A.C.  p.  147; 
Todd,  PartiamenSofy  Gott.  in  Canada,  2nd  ed.  p.  Hi). 

See  PuUing-s  fMsr  t/UieCo^. 

PATER.  WALTER  HORATIO  (1839-1894),  En^  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  at  Sbsdwdl  on  thi:  4tb  ol  August  1839.  lie  wm 
ibe  second  son  ol  Richard  Glode  Pater,  a  medical  man,  of  Dmch 
cctraction,  bora  in  New  York.  Jean-Baptiste  Paler,  the  painUr, 
was  probably  of  the  same  family.  Richard  Paler  raovcd  fnm 
Oln«y  to  ShadweD  early  in  the  century,  and  continued  to  praciiic 
there  among  the  poorer  classes.  He  died  while  his  aon  Walter 
was  yet  an  infant,  and  the  family  then  moved  to  Enfield,  wbetc 
the  children  were  brougjit  up.  In  1853  Walter  Pater  was  lent  to 
King's  School,  Canterbury,  whtre  he  was  early  impressed  by  tiK 
aesthetic  beauties  of  the  catbcdraL  TbeK  itt^s'^nt  rennincd 
with  him  through  life.  As  a  schoolboy  be  read  liodarm  ^asntwr, 
and  was  attracted  to  tbc  Study  of  art,  but  he  did  not  niake  any 
conspicuous  mark  in  sdioot  studies,  and  showed  no  ngns  of  the 
literary  taste  which  he  was  afterwards  to  develop.  His  pnjgjiw 
was  always  gradual.  He  gained  a  school  exUbiUoB,  boweies. 
with  which  he  proceeded  u)  1858  loQueen'sOOege,  Oxford.  Rk 
undergraduate  Gfe  was  unusually  uneventful;  be  was  a  i^, 
"  reading  man,"  making  few  friends.  Jowett,  however,  wxs 
struck  by  bb  immiae,  and  vduntected  to  give  Urn  pciwaic 
tuition.  But  htcr'a  cksa  was  a  dfaappolntnient,  and  te  oaly 
took  a  second  in  Uterae  humaniores  in  1861.  After  t^tiag  bk 
degree  he  settled  in  Oiford  aod  read  with  private  pupik.  As  a 
boy  he  had  cherished  the  Idea  of  entering  the  Anglicaa  Onirh. 
but,  nBderthetDflacBGeofUsOEtotdteadingiUsfalthtn  Christi- 
anity became  shaken,  and  by  the  time  he  took  his  degree  be  had 
thoughts  of  giaduatiag  as  a  Uidtaiian  nlabtci:.  This  pcoject. 
too,  he  resigned;  and  wbca,  in  1864,  ha  was  doctad  to  a  fetlownfaip 
at  Braaenose,  be  had  settled  down  earity  Into  a  untvenity  cam. 
But  it  was  no  part  of  his  ambition  to  sink  into  a^-admif  torpv. 
With  the  assumption  of  his  duties  as  (ellow  the  ^bere  <d  his 
intensta  widened  rapidly;  be  becasw  acntdy  inieml«d  in  Jba^ 
lore,  and  even  be^  to  write  artkla  and  cricklsfflshtescM.  TW 
first  of  tbcae  to  be  printed  was  a  brief  essay  upon  Colersdp. 
which  be  contributed  in  1S66  to  the  JVestmintter  Rnieta.  A  few 
months  later  (January,  1867]  appeared  in  the  same  review  his  sew 
weltiAown  essay  on  Winckdrnann,  the  £nt  tiif  11  mum  of  has 
ide^bm.  IttthefoUowingyearhisstadrof  "AcMketic  Poetry" 
appeared  in  the  Forinitkdy  Review,  to  be  succeeded  by  essays  oc 
Leonardo  da  Vind,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Koo  deHa  Uirandcda  and 
Michelangelo.  These,  with  other  studies  of  the  saote  Uad,  «cn 
in  1878  collected  in  his  Jladfet  fa  AeHulerT^ffef  XMsonta. 
Pater  was  now  the  centre  of  a  small  bat  very  {nioesting  cirdc  m 
Oxford.  Such  men  as  cherished  aesthetic  tastes  Wen  uttuaSy 
drawn  to  him;  and,  though  always  rdiiiag  and,  in  a  tcoie^  niauia 
inianacr,  bewaaooatlauallyifwadif|ri»infaencg,  aotam^y 
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fai  ikt  nalvenitjr,  but  taumc  oMr  •!  ktlcn  in  tandsn  ud 
iiw«hen.  The  litUe  body  of  Pre-Ripb*ditei  mn  wnoBg  hk 
friend*,  and  by  the  time  that  liarim  Ike  Efiomm  appeared 
he  had  quite  a  Mlowlog  of  diadplei  to  hall  It  as  a  goqKL  Thii 
fiw  and  poUdwd  work,  the  chief  of  all  hia  oontributioDi  to  Btera- 
twe,  was  pabbriwd  eailjr  fai  1885.  In  h  PWcr  dfa|ihyit 
ptrfKted{u8iKMBodk>v{nf  daborBtk»,hk  ideal  of  the  Best  betk 
life,  hb  cult  of  beauty  as  opposed  to  bore  asoctkutn,  and  fais 
theory  ol  the  sUmulaling  eSeCt  of  the  porndt  of  beauty  as  an 
ideal  of  lU  own.  In  1887  he  published  Jmapmary  Portrails,  a 
■eriti  of  cms*  to  pkSSim^Ut  fiction;  in  1^9,  Aptreeiglkiu, 
«M  m  Btsay  m  Style;  in  1S93,  PbOaimd  l^ilsiMrai;  and  in 
niCkiUiHtkt  BeuM.  KaCnekStvditiBiiAhlsMiscdlttiuoKS 
Studtts  were  collected  posthnmously  in  iSgj;  his  posthumous 
lomtnce  of  Gatim  de  Latov  in  1S96;  and  hb  Eiiays  Jnm  Ue 
"GmudlM "  «CR  privately  printed  In  i8o7.  A  eolkctcd 
c^Oon  of  Mer^tmihs  Msiniiedin  iQOt.  Pktef  d»n|ed  Us 
leddence  from  tiiiKi  to  time,  living  somelEines  at  Ken^gtoo 
and  in  diScrent  parta  of  Oicford;  but  the  centre  of  his  work  and 
iafluenoe  w»s  always  his  rooms  at  Brasenose.  Here  be  laboured, 
with  I  woodetf  ul  particubrf  ty  of  care  and  choice,  upon  perfecting 
the  esprcsdoa  of  his  theory  of  life  and  art.  He  wrote  with 
difficulty,  oorreaing  and  recorrectiag  with  impotutbable 
anidnity.  His  mind,  moreover,  relumed  to  the  reH^ous 
fervour  of  his  youth,  and  Itioae  who  knew  him  best  believed  that 
had  be  lived  longer  he  would  have  resumed  his  boyish  intestion 
of  taking  holy  oidctt.  He  was  cut  oB,  however,  to  the  prime  of 
his  powers.  Seized  with  rbeuautic  fever,  he  rsUied,  and  sank 
again,  dying  on  the  staircase  of  his  house,  in  hb  sbter's  arms,  on 
the  morning  <d  Monday  tfae.  30th  of  July  1894.  Pater's  nature 
was  M  eootcnpluive,  and  to  a  way  so  centnd  upon  reflection, 
thiu  he  never  perhaps  gave  full  uttennce  to  bb  individuality.  Hb 
peculiar  literary  style,  too,  burnished  tike  the  surface  of  hard 
melsl,  was  too  austcnly  magnificent  to  be  always  persuasive. 
At  llw  time  of  hb  dcaUi  Pater  escrciscd  a  remarkable  utd  a 
powing  influence  among  that  necessarily  restricted  class  of 
pcnons  who  have  thcmaelvea  loinclhing  of  hb  own  love  for 
beauty  and  the  beautiful  phrase.  But  the  cumulative  licb- 
ness  and  sonocous  depth  of  hb  language  harmonised  intimately 
with  his  deep  and  caraett  philosophy  of  life;  and  those  who 
«w  qrmpMUM  1^  •  oervous  idealism  will  always  find 
fo9intioa  to  bb  wicere  and  .ymained  desire  to  "bum 
with  a  batd,  gem-like  fl^me,"  and  to  live  to  harmony  with 
(be  highest.  (A.Wa). 

Mr  FcrrbGrcenslet't  Watter  Pater  Qa  the  "  Contemponuv  Men  of 
Letters  "sertei,  1904)  ban  interesting  piece  of  criticism.  Mr  Arthur 
Benson^  study  in  the  "  Englidi  Hen  of  Letters  "  series  la  admir- 
able. Sea  too  a  Aeuh  fa  Edmund  Gome's  CriHaU  M*J[aU;  and 
an  ssiimaM  f  mm  a  Roman  Catbelk  standpoint  in  Dr  William  Barry's 
UtraUt  ef  Xmlt,  where  Pater  b  compared  with  J.  Addington 
SynKmds.  T.  Wright's  U/e  of  WaUer  FaUr  (1907)  b  an  daboraie 
but  unMtbfsctory  piece  o(  work. 

FATBRA.  the  Latin  name  (or  t  tballew  circular  vessd  used  for 
drinking  or  for  pouring  libations.  The  Credt  name  for  such  a 
vessel  was  ^tttif.  It  has  no  foot  or  stem  underneath,  but 
occaaimatly  a  boss  rising  to  tbe  centre  inside.  The  terra  ,is 
sometimes  given  incorrectly  to  architecture  to  a  circular  disk 
carved  with  a  conventional  rose,  which  b  fotnd  to  many  catty 
styles,  the  proper  terra  being  rosette. 

MTHlM.  a  town  of  Sic3y,  to  the  province  of  Catania,  11  ro. 
W.N.W.  of  Catania  by  rail,  at  the  southere  foot  of  Mt  Etna. 
Pop.  (1881),  ts.tjo;  (1901),  10^098  (town),  11,857  (coiDmune). 
The  cutte,  originally  erected  m  1073,  upon  tbe  acrepotb  of  the 
ancient  Hybia  Minor  or  Galealb,  has  a  square  lower  and  a 
chapel  with  frescoes  bekmgtog  to  the  i4ih  century.  Some 
mosaic  pavements  siill  exist  under  the  bouses  in  the  Strada 
deU*  Oapedalc,  and  remains  of  baths  and  of  an  ancient  bridge 
over  tbe  Simeto  on  tbe  road  to  Centuripa  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
oei^bourhood.  Tbe  place  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
Athenian  forces  to  the  summer  of  415  b.c. 

MtBSmr,  MWIRT  (1715-iSei),  Scottish  stone-mason,  who 
mggested  to  Sh  Walter  Scott  the  character  irf  "  Old  Hortalrty," 
was  bom  near  Hawick  to  1715.  Through  the  patronage 
of  Sir  Tbonus  Kirkpatrick,  whose  cook  he  had  married,  be 


«btBtoadatkaBaota<iaiTyltGa«aawfcrig,lM  to  tuf  bb 
bouse  Was' phmdeml  by  the  ntrcating  Jacobites,  and  Patenon 
bimsdf,  a  pronounced  Cameroolan.  was  carried  off  a  prisoner. 
He  subseqnmtly  devoted  hb  life  to  cutting  and  erecting  stones 
for  tbe  graves  of  tfae  Covenanters,  for  40  years  wandering  from 
l^acetopIacetotlwlBwIuds.  He  Oed  to  pover^  fa  iSet.and 
a  st«K  tq  hb  monoiy  was  erected  by  Scott's  pnbUriien  to  1869  to 
Canlaverodc  diurcfayard. 

PATEBSOH,  VniUli  (1S58-1719),  British  writer  on  finance, 
founder  of  the  Bank  of  En^uid  and  projectur  of  the  Darien 
icbeme,  was  bcwn  to  April  1658  at  the  farmhouse  of  Skipm^re, 
parish  et  ItowaM,  Dumfriesshire.  Hb  parents  occupied  tfae 
farm  there,  and  with  them  he  resided  tlO  he  was  about  seventeen. 
A  desire  to  escape  tbe  religious  persecution  then  raging  to  Scot- 
land, and  the  immemorial  ambition  of  hb  race,  led  him  south- 
ward. He  west  through  England  with  a  pedhtr's  pack  ("  whereof 
the  prim  may  be  ften,  if  be  be  alive,"  says  a  pamphleteer  to 
1700),  settled  for  some  time  to  Brist<j,  and  then  proceeded  to 
America.  There  he  Gved  chiefly  to  the  Bahamas,  and  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  a  predicant  or  preacher,  and  by  others  a 
buccaneer.  In  truth  Ut  intellectual  and  moral  superiority  to 
Us  tdlow-Kttlen  caused  his  (election  as  their  ^>iritual  guide, 
whilst  hb  thirst  for  knowledge  led  to  totercourse  with  the 
buccaneers.  It  was  here  he  formed  that  vast  design  which  b 
known  m  history  as  the  Darien  scheme.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  onaUe  to  Induce  tbe  government  of  James  II. 
to  engage  to  bb  plan.  He  went  to  the  continent  and  pressed 
it  to  DO  purpose  to  Hamburg,  Amsterdam  and  BerUn,  and  on  hil 
return  to  London  he  engaged  to  trade  and  rapidly  amassed  a 
cooaiderable  fortune.  About  1690  he  was  occu{ued  to  the 
fonnatton  to  the  Hampstead  Water  Company,  and  to  1O94  he 
founded  tbe  Bank  of  England.  The  government  required  money, 
and  the  country,  rapidly  increa^ng  to  wealth,  required  a  bank. 
The  subscribers  lent  thdr  money  to  the  nation,  and  thb  debt 
became  tbe  bank  stock.  Tbe  credit  of  havtog  formulated  tbe 
scheme  and  persuaded  its  adoption  b  due  to  Patersoo.  He  was 
one  of  the  wigtoal  directors,  but  In  less  than  a  year  he  fdl  out' 
with  hb  colleagues,  and  witbdrew  from  the  management.  He 
bad  already  propounded  a  new  plan  for  an  orphan  bank  (to  called 
because  the  debt  due  to  the  dty  orphans  the  corporation  of 
London  was  to  form  tbe  stock].  Tbey  feared  a  dangerous  rival 
to  their  own  undertaking,  and  they  felt  some  i^ruat  (or  tbb 
eager  Scotsman  wboee  brain  teemed  with  new  plans  to  endless 
succession. 

At  that  time  tbe  pei^  ot  the  notthem  kingdom  were  con- 
sidoing  how  best  to  share  to  that  trade  which  was  so  rapidly 
enriching  their  soutbem  nei^dmin.  Pat«rson  saw  hb  oppor- 
tunity. He  semoved  to  Edtobuigh,  tfr^MH  hb  Darien 
scheme,  and  soon  had  the  whole  oatiMi  with  him.  He  U  the 
supposed  author  ol  tbe  act  of  1695  which  foriMd  tbe  "  Oompany 
of  Scotland  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indict"  Thb  company,  be 
arranged,  should  cstaUiib  a  settlement  oa  lha  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
and  "  thus  hold  the  key  of  the  oomraceoe  of  tho  world."  There 
was  to  be  free  trade,  toe  ships  of  sll  oatioos  wen  to  find  sbdtcr 
to  thb  harbour  not  yet  erected,  djflermceaof  race  or  religioa  wen 
neglected;  but  a  amall  tribute  was  to  be  paid  to  the  company, 
and  thb  and  otbet  advantages  would  so  act  that,  at  one  suprcnw 
stroke,  Scotbod  was  to  be  changed  from  the  pDonst  to  the  ricbcat 
of  nations. 

On  the  t6th  of  July  1(98  tbe  first  ships  of  the  expedition  Mt 
sail  "  amidst  the  tears  and  prayen  and  [waiscs  of  retaiives  and 
friends  and  aiontiymea."  Some  financial  transactions  to  which 
Pateno*  waaooocainedi  and  to  which,  tbou^  be  had  aaed  with 
perfect  honesty,  tbe  company  had  tost,  prevented  hb  nomina- 
tion to  a  post  of  importance.  He  accompanied  tbe  expedition 
as  a  private  individual,  and  was  obliged  to  look  idly  on  whilst 
what  hb  otemles  called  fab  "  golden  dream  "  faded  away  indeed 
like  the  "  baadeas  fabric  of  a  vision  "  before  hb  eyes.  Hb  wife 
and  cUM  died,  and  be  was  tebed  whh  a  dangerous  iUncm,  "  of 
which,  «s  1  afterwards  found,"  be  says,  "  trouble  of  mind  waa 
not  the  least  eanse."  It  was  noted  that  "be  bath  been  wa 
mightily  concerned  to  thb  sad  disaster,  10  that  be  looks  now  more 
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like  a  ikeleton  than  a  num."  Still  weak  and  hdpleu,  and  yet 

protesting  to  the  lut  against  the  abandonment  of  Darien,  be 
wat  carried  on  board  ah^,  and,  after  a  stormy  and  terrible 
voyace,  be  and  the  nauiat  of  the  iU-latcd  band  reached  borne 
(d  December  1699, 

In  hit  native  atr  Patcraon  aoon  recovered  bit  strength,  and 
inunediately  his  fertile  and  eager  mind  was  U  work  00  new 
schema.  He  prepared  an  elaborate  plan  for  developing  Scottish 
cesourcet  by  means  of  a  council  of  trade,  and  then  tried  to  induce 
King  William,  with  whom  be  had  frequent  iatcrvicim,  to  enter  on 
a  new  Darien  expedition.  In  1701  he  removed  to  London,  and 
here  by  conferences  with  statesmen,  by  writing,  and  by  personal 
penuAiion  helped  on  the  union.  He  was  much  employed  in 
■eltling  thcfinandkl  rclationsof  the  two  countries.  Oneof  the 
last  acts  of  the  Scots  parliament  was  to  recommend  him  to  the 
consideration  of  Queen  Anne  for  all  he  had  done  snd  suffered. 
The  United  Parliament,  to  which  he  was  returned  as  a  mcnbet  for 
the  Dumfries  burghs,  though  be  never  tookhis  scat,  decided  that 
bis  claim  should  be  scttl«l,  but  it  was  not  till  1715  that  an 
indemnity  of  £18,141  wasordercd  to  be  paid  him.  Even  then  he 
found  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  his  due.  His  last 
years  were  spent  in  Queen  Square,  Westminster,  but  be  removed 
from  there  shortly  before  his  death  on  the  amd  of  January 
1719. 

As  many  as  twenty-two  works,  aQ  of  them  anonymous,  are 
attributed  to  Faterson.  These  are  classified  by  Bannister  under 
six  heads,  as  dealing  with  (i)  finance,  (a)  legislative  union, 
(j)  colonial  enterprise,  (4)  trade,  (5)  administration,  (6)  various 
social  and  political  questions.  Of  these  the  following  deserve 
u>ecial  notice:  (1)  Propcioli  arid  Reasons  for  comlUtdtHg  a 
CauMcifo/ Trade  (Edinburgh,  1701}.'  Tbiswasaplan  todevdop 
the  resources  of  his  count  ry.  A  council,  conabtiog  of  a  president 
and  twelve  members,  was  to  be  appointed.  It  was  to  have  a 
revenue  collected  From  a  duty  on  sales,  lawsuits,  successions,  &c 
With  these  funds  the  councQ  was  to  revive  the  Darien  scheme,  to 
build  workhouses,  to  employ,  relieve  and  maintain  the  poor,  and 
to  encourage  manufactures  and  fisheries.  It  was  to  give  loans 
without  interest  to  companies  and  shippers,  to  remove  monopo- 
lies, to  construct  all  sorts  of  vast  public  works.  Encouragement 
was  to  be  given  to  foreign  Protestants  and  Jews  to  settle  in  the 
kingdom,  gold  and  silver  were  to  be  coined  free  of  charge,  and 
money  kept  up  to  its  nominal  sundard.  All  export. duties  were 
to  be  abolished  and  import  regulated  on  a  new  plan.  Paterson 
believed  that  thos  the  late  disasters  would  be  more  than  retrieved. 
(3)  A  Proposal  to  plant  a  Colony  in  Darion  la  prelect  Ikt  Indians 
against  Sfiiin ,  and  to  open  the  Trade  of  SoM  A  merica  to  oU  ITalioHt 
(r  701).  This  was  the  Darien  scheme  on  a  new  and  broader  bub. 
It'poinU  out  in  detail  the  advantages  to  be  gained:  free  trade 
would  be  advanced  over  all  the  world,  and  Great  Britain  would 
largely  profit.  (3)  Wednesday  Club  DiotopM  nfcn  Ikt  Union 
(London,  1706).  These  were  imai^oary  convemtlons  in  n  dub 
En  the  dty  of  London  about  tbennion  with  ScoHand.  Patenon't 
real  opinions  were  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  speaker  ailed  Hay. 
Ttl!  the  Darien  business  afl  Scots  were  for  the  union,  and  tb«y 
were  so  stilt  if  reasonaUc  terms  were  offered.  Such  terms  ought 
to  include  an  Incorporating  union  with  equal  taxes,  freedom  of 
trade,  and  a  proportionate  rep  resents tloo  In  parilamcnt.  A  onion 
with  Ireland, "  as  likewise  with  other  dominions  the  qveea  cither 
hath  or  shall  have,"  b  proposed.  (4)  Along  with  this  another 
discussion  of  the  same  imaginary  body.  An  Inqnity  into  the  Sfale 
of  the  Union  of  Great  BrilaiH  and  Ike  Trade  thereof  (1717),  may 
be  taken.  This  was  a  comideralion  of  the  union,  which,  ne« 
"  that  iu  honeymoon  was  past,"  was  not  ^*ing  latilfKlian  In 
tome  quarters,  and  also  a  discusiioii  aa  to  the  best  means 
of  paying  off  the  national  debt'-a  tab}ect  which  occupied 
a  great  deal  of  Paterson's  attention  during  the  bter  yeus  of 
UsKfe. 

Patenon's  plans  were  vast  and  magnificent,  but  be  wis  no 

■  TM(  work  was  attributed  to  Jobn  Law.  who  borrowed  some  et 
Ua  idcaa  from  it.    To  Law's,    lystcm  "  Paienon  was  strongly 
and  it  was  ^iaty  due  to  h«  ioflueace  that  tt  made  no  way 


mere  dreamer.  Each  design  wu  worked  out  la  ndnoU 

detail,*eachwaspoGBibIeaDdpraclical.  TbeBukof En^andwat 
a  stupendous  tucGCtt.  The  Daiien  expedition  failed  Iron  boMBt 
attacks  and  bad  amngeawnta.  But  the  origjaalderiinwu  that 
the  English  and  Duldt  should  be  partaken  in  it,  ud,  if  lUi 
had  occurred,  and  the  arrangenients,  against  many  of  which 
Paterson  in  letter  after  letter  in  vain  prolestad,  had  been 
different,  Darien  might  have  been  Ut  firitaia  uotber  India. 
Paterson  wat  a  zealous  almost  a  fuatic  ItcMnder  loig  befon 
Adam  Smith,  and  his  rcmaiks  oa  finance  and  his  •rgwiBCM 
against  an  inconvertible  paper-currency,  tbouj^  then  oovd, 
now  bold  a  place  of  economic  orthodoxy.  Paterson's  works  art 
excellent  in  form  and  matter;  they  are  quite  invenooal,  for  few 
men  who  have  written  so  much  have  said  so  little  about  lbe». 
selves.  There  is  no  refereace  to  the  acunilout  attacks  Bide  oa 
him.  They  are  the  true  producU  of  a  noble  and  dinntercsted 
as  well  as  vigorous  mind.  There  is  singular  fitness  in  the  nutta 
"  Sic  vos  non  vobja  "  inscribed  under  the  only  portrait  of  him 
we  possess. 

See  I4fe  of  ^V.  Paterson,  by  S.  Bannister  (Edinburgh.  iSsSl; 
[*at(TBons  Wi'l'.  by  S.  Bannister  (3  vols.,  London.  1859);  Tie 
Birtiplae*  and  l'.:renlatr  of  W.  Pattnon.  by  W.  Pagan  (Edinburtb. 
1865);  Ent-  !i:  :  Rn-tnu.  xi.  2(*y.  The  brilliant  nccount  ol  the 
Dartea  Knem  m  the  liiih  volume  o(  Micaulay's  HisUry  is  incorrcn 
and  UMleadiDi; ;  iliJt  in  Burton's  iJiti.  oj  Stotlatid  (vol.  v-iii.  cti.  84) 
ii  much  truer.  Lonsult  abo  the  memoir  in  Paul  Cix],  La  iJnmnau 
dt  banque  {Pit  .  1S63),  and  J.  S.  Hjfb'njr,  .A  Ih  '  ry  oJ  WtBiam, 

Palmon  and  /V  Parun  Compnn  1-  -   1      1  a(  fugitHt 

writingsoa  Put.  rson  sec  I*oole'»  /n---  r  j  / ,  (F.  Wa^I- 

PAmuOH,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Passaic  county. 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  state,  00  ibe 
west  bonk  ofthePaaaic.river,  and  16m,  N.W.  of  New  York  dty. 
Pop.  (1880),  51,031;  (i8go),  78J47;  (1900).  ios.'7ir  (ifl**, 
estimate),  ri3^i;(igte),  >>5,6eo.  Of  the  total  in  1900,38,791 
were  foreign-bom.  I^teison  Is  served  by  the  main  lines  of  the 
Ddawart,  Lackawanna  ft  Western,  the  EHe,  and  the  New  YoA, 
Susquehanna  ft  Western  railways,  and  by  a  number  of  inter- 
urban  dcctric  lines.  The  Horru  Canal  was  fwroerly  important 
for  shipping  freEgbt  between  Paterson  and  Jersey  City,  bat  bat 
fallen  into  disuse.  The  dty  Hes  along  a  bend  of  the  Fmmk 
river,  the  southern  portion  bdng  in  a  plain  and  the  extreme 
ttorthempaitlyiagamongthehiUtthat  rise  from  the  ttrcnn  near 
the  Great  Falls.  The  riv«r  has  a  dcKcnt  here  of  aboot  ro  ft.  <«l 
whidi  50  ft.  are  tn  a  perpendicular  fall),  and  foraithca  water- 
power  for  manufactories.  The  principal  public  bufWags  are 
the  dty-hall,  the  post  office,  the  county  court-honsie  and  thu 
Danforth  Memorial  (public  library)  building.  Paterson  is  pre- 
eminently a  manufacturing  centre.  There  were,  in  1905,  S'J 
factories  emphiying  a  capital  of  ts3.$9S>5SSi  «nd  fumlsyng  work, 
for  18,509  employ^;  and  the  total  factory  product  was  vahseri 
at  $54,673,083.  The  dty  is  the  centre  of  silk  toanufacturiag 
in  the  United  States.  In  1905  it  contained  190  silk-mills,  and 
the  products  were  valued  at  ta5,433.a45.  There  were  alae,  in 
1905,  17  dydng  and  finishing  establishments,  with  products 
valued  at  15,690,195;  39  foundries  and  maclidne  shopa,  with 
products  valued  at  $3,317,185;  3  whtdesale  slaughteriBg  aad 
padung  bouses,  with  products  valued  at  %2,aobfiq/ii  and  s  jut* 
aad  jute-goods  factories,  with  an  output  valued  at  (93931^ 
Among  the  machine  works  are  two  locomolive  shops,  with  aa 
average  capadty  of  three  locomotives  per  day,  and  a  lasie  slcel 
miU. 

Paterson  had  lU  origia  in  an  act  of  the  legisUlnre  of  Nrw 
Jersey  on  the  aand  of  November  1791,  incorporating  the  SocsMy 
for  Establishing  Useful  Manufacturea,  the  plan  for  tfab  aocscty 
bdng  drawn  up  by  Alexander  Hamilton.  As  the  most  anitafalc 
location  for  its  enterprise  the  society  in  the  following  year 
selected  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Passaic  river,  aad  named  flic  place 
Paterson,  in  honour  of  William  Paterson  (1745-1806),  a  ntcmbcr 
of  the  state  Constitutional  Convention  in  1776,  attofiiey-ceMral 
of  New  Jersey  in  1776-1783,  a  ddegale  to  the  Cooiinetual 
Congress  in  1 7S0-1781,  and  to  the  Constitntional  Convention  ol 

■  The  books  of  the  Darien  ComnaBv  were  kept  after  a  nvw  ud 
very  much  imwovad  plan,  believed  to  be  av  iovtntioa  of  f^atcnon's 
(Burton's  Hid.  Stat.  viii.  ^  note). 
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1787  (when  be  ptopcaed  the  famous  "  N«v  Jcfsejr  PUa'Oi  > 
United  SUU>  Seiutor  Id  1789-1790,  governor  of  the  state  in 
1790-1793,  and  an  associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  from  I J93  until  his  death.  Patenoa  was  iaooiporattdas  a 
(owDsbip  in  i8ji,  duuteied  as  «  city  in  1851  and  techartered 
in  t86i.  Thiee  great  tad»strie»— tho  manufacture  of  cotton, 
macbineiy  and  silk— were  established  in  Paterson  almost  con- 
temporaneously witb  their  introduction  into  the  U^ed  States, 
la  1793  the  first  cotton  yam  was  spun  at  Patcnon  ut  a  mill  run 
by  ox-power,  and  jn  the  next  year,  when  the  dams  and  icservdr 
were  completed,  Patereon's  firal  cotton  factory  began  its  opera- 
tions. Alter  1840  the  manulaciurc  of  machinery  and  of  siUc 
gradually  suppUatcd  that  of  cotton  goods.  Although  aq  attempt 
vaaniiide  to  manufacture  mschinciy  in  person  aa  early  as  1800, 
there  was  little  progress  until  after  i8a^  The  bidlding  of  the 
"Sandusky,"  Faletson's  Grst  locomotive,  is  1837,  marked  the 
bcfinning  of  a  new  industry,  and  before  1S60  the  city  was 
•appiyiag  locomotives  to  all  paru  of  the  United  States  and 
to  Mexico  and  South  Ametfca.  By  1840  the  silk  Indostry  had 
obtained  a  footing,  and  after  tw  date  there  was  a  steady 
advance  in  the  quantity  and  quaUty  of  the  product.  From 
J873  to  1881  inclusive  Paterson  consumed  two-thirds  oC  the 
raw  sUk  bnported  into  the  countiy, 

'  5m  U  R.  Tntmbufl,  Bistvry  IwdiabM  PabnM  (Fafsnon, 
tUi). 

PATE7,  JANET  HOHACH  (1S43-1S94).  Eoglish  vocalist,  was 
bom  En  London  on  the  ist  of  May  184a,  her  maiden  name  being 
Whytock.  She  had  a  fine  alto  voice,  which  developed  into  a 
contnltOi  and  ahe  stiidied  tini^  under  J.  Wass.  HiHuti  and 
Mrs  Sims  Reeves.  Hiss  Whytock^  first  appearaiice,  as  a  child, 
was  made  at  Birmingham,  and  her  first  regular  engBigement  was 
in  1865,  in  the  provinces.  From  1866,  in  which  year  stie  sang 
at  the  Worcester  festival,  and  married  John  Patey,  a  baas  singer, 
ihc  was  recognited  as  one  of  the  leading  contraltos;  and  on  the 
Ktiremcnt  of  Mme  Sainton-Dolby  In  1870  Mme  Patey  was 
Witliout  a  rival  whether  in  oratorio  or  in  ballad  music.  She 
toured  in  America  in  1671,  sang  in  Paris  in  1875,  and  in 
AvMralia  in  1890.  She  died  at  Shefkld  on  the  aSth  of 
February  1894. 

PATRAHi  tlie  namti  applied  throughout  fodia  to  the  Afghans, 
especially  to  those  permanently  settled  in  the  countiy  and  to 
tbose  dwelling  on  the  bordciUnd.  It  Is  apparently  derived  from 
the  Afghan  name  for  their  own  language,  Ihishtu  or  Pukhtu, 
•ad  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Paklues  of  Herodotus.  In  1901 
the  total  number  of  Palhans  in  all  India  was  nearly  3I  mlUkuis, 
hut  the  qteakeis  of  Pushtu  numbered  less  than  1}  millions.  The 
same  is  frequently,  but  incorrectly,  applied  to  the  Mahommedan 
dynasties  that  preosded  the  Mt^uls  at  Delhi,  and  also  to  the 
Btylo'of  architecture  employed  by  them;  but  of  these  dynasties 
only  the  Lodia  were  Afghans. 

TbaPathansof  the  Indian  bordcHand  inhabit  the  mountainous 
countiy  on  the  Punjab  frontier,  stretching  northwards  from  a 
liiie  drawn  ro-jghly  across  the  southern  border  of  the  Dera  Ismail 
KhandistTicU  South  of  this  line  arc  the  Baluchia.  TbePathans 
include  all  the  strongest  and  most  wariike  tribes  of  the  North- 
west fniniier  of  India,  such  as  the  Afridis,  Omluais,  Waziris, 
Mohmands,  Swslia  and  nnny  other  clans.  Those  in  the  settled 
distTfeUof  the  Nertb-Wcsl  Frontier  Piovince  tin  igot)  numbered 
8S3,7T9>  or  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  population.  Each  of  the 
principal  divisions  a  dealt  with  separately  in  this  work  under  iu 
tribal  name.  The  Pathans  are  split  up  into  different  tribes,  each 
titte  into  dans,  and  each  clan  into  sections,  to  that  the  nouen- 
dature  is  often  very  pundu^.  The  tribe,  das  and  section  are 
■like  diMinguished  by  pntronymica  formed  from  the  name  of  the 
eommoo  ancestor  by  the  additioa  of  the  word  soi  or  kkd;  soj 
bdng  a  eomption  of  the  Pushtu  word  Moe,  meaning  son,  while 
Ud  is  an  Arabic  word  mcaniaf  an  asaodatlon  or  company. 
Both  terms  are  used  iDdifferently  for  both  the  larger  and  smaller 
dlvisbos.  Pathans  enlist  largdy  in  the  native  army  of  India; 
and  amce  the  frontier  risings  of  1897  they  have  been  formed 
with  increasiBC  frequency  into  dass-regioieata  and  Rgimcnts  of 
nativ*  mifitia.  They  maka  eiccUent  soUtem.  The  grcatar  part 


of  the  Pathan  country  was  placed  osdec  British  political  conti^ 
by  the  Dunuid  agteemcnt  made  wiUi  the  Aide  of  Af^aiuitu  ia 

1893. 

PATHOLOGY  (Jmm  Gt.  wiBat,  suSering).  the  sdenoe  dealing 
with  the  tbeoiy  or  causation  of  disease.  Hie  term  by  itself  is 
usually  applied  to  ammal  or  human  pathology,  rather  than  to 
vegcuble  pathology  or  Phytopathology  (see  Piants:  ^tUJubty). 

The  outitaadiog  icauiio  in  the  bistoiy  of  pathobgy  dudng  the 
S9tb  centHij.udmonputiculariy  of  the  latter  half  «t  it,  wn 
the  oompleUon  of  Ita  tcscik  fntm  the  thraldom  of  atntract 
philosophy,  and  iu  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  one  of  the  natural 
sciences.  Our  forefathers,  if  one  may  venture  to  criticize  thens, 
were  too  impatient.  Influenced  by  the  pitvailing  philosophy 
of  the  dqr,  they  inteipKted  the  phenoncBa  oi' diseaae  tbrovgk 
its  lights,  arid  endeavoured  fiom-tiine  to  tf ae  to  reduce  the  lUtdy 
of  pathology  to  phUusophical  order  when  the  very  elennutta 
of  philosophical  order  wen  wanting.  The  pathology  of  the 
present  dtyr  ia  more  nwdest;  it  is  content  to  labour  and  to  wait. 
Whatever  Its  faults  may  be— and  it  it  foe  out  RKccHon  to  judge 
of  these— there  is  this  to  be  said  in  its  favour:  that  It  Is  in  aowist 
dogmatic  The  eloquence  of  facts  appcab  to  the  adenti&c  mind 
nowadays  much  more  than  the  assertioB  of  crude  and  unproven 
prindpka.  The  conplesdty  and  mystery  of  actioo  inhoent 
in  living  matter  have  probably  been  accountable  Ux  waikb  of  the 
vague  [diilosqphy  of  diiense  in  the  past,  and  liave  funiibed 
one  TcasfHi  at  least  why  pathology  haa  been  so  long  in  asserting 
its  independence  as  a  science.  This,  indeed,  holds  good  of  the 
study  of  biology  in  general  There  are  other  factors,  however, 
whidi  haw  kept  pathology  in  the  backgnond.  Iu  eiiitaMe 
as  a  adence  could  never  have  been  rofogni/ed  so  long  as  thi 
subjects  of  phy^cs,  chemistiy  and  biology,  in  the  widest  aoc^tfr 
tion.  of  the  term,  remained  unevolved.  Pathidogy,  in  fact.  Is 
the  child     this  anccatry-,  it  begiis  where  they  end. 

Process  in  the  study  of  pathology  has  been  greatly  fadlitalcd 
by  the  introduction  d  improved  methods  of  udmique.  The 
certainty  with  which  tissues  can  now  be  fixed  in  the 
stale  they  were  in  when  living,  and  the  delicacy 
with  which  they  can  be  stained  difterentially,  have  ' 
been  the  means  of  opening  up  a  new  world  of  cxplomioB, 
Esperimeotal  pathok^  has  benefited  by  the  use  of  anUseptic 
surgery  in  operations  upon  snimals,  and  by  the  adt^tion  of 
exact  methods  of  recording;  while  the  employment  of  solid 
culture  media  in  bacteridogy— the  product  of  Koch's  fertile 
genius — is  respooaibte  for  a  gmat  part  of  the  cxtraordioaty 
devdopmcot  which  has  taken  place  In  this  department  of  patho> 
logical  research.  The  discoveries  made  in  pathological  bacteri- 
ology, indeed,  must  be  held  to  be  among  the  most  biilliaat  of 
the  age.  Inaugurated  by  Pastcur's  eariy  work,  progress  in  this 
subject  was  first  marked  by  the  discovery  of  the  para^te  of 
anthrax  and  of  those  organisms  productive  of  fowl-chiden  and 
septic  disease.  Then  followed  Koch's  great  revelation  in  iS8a  of 
the  badllus  of  tubercle  (fig.  ii,  PI.  II.),  succeeded  by  the  isolation 
of  the  organisms  of  typhoid,  dioleta,  diphtheria,  actioomycostSt 
tetanus,  &c.  Hie  knowledge  we  sow  possess  of  the  causes  of 
immunity  from  conta^ous  disease  baa  resulted  from  tiiis  study 
of  pathcJogical  bacteriology:  momentous  ptadical  issues  have 
also  foUowed  upon  this  study.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  oeuiTaliiing  of  the  toxins  in  cases  of  diphtheria,  tetanus 
and  poisonous  snake-bito; "  serum  therapeutics  ";  and  treatment 
by  "  vacdnes."  By  means  of  "  vacdnatioo  "  we  are  enabled  to 
induce  an  active  Immunity  against  infection  by  certain  patho> 
genie  bacteria.  The  value  of  such  protective  inoculationd  is 
demonstrated  in  the  treatment  against  small-pox  (Jenner), 
cbolent.  plague  (Haffkine)  and  typhoid  (Wright  and  Semple). 
Pasteur's  inoculation  against  hydrophobia  is  on  the  same 
prindplc.  1  Vacdnes  "  are  also  used  as  a  method  of  treatment 
during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Sir  A.  Wright  and  others,  in 
recent  work  on  opsonins,  have  shown  that,  by  injecting  dead 
cultures  of  the  causal  agent  into  subjects  infected  with  the 
organism,  there  is  produced  in  the  body  fluids  a  substance 
(opsonin)  which  apparently  in  favourable  conditions  unites  with 
the  living  causal  bacteria  and  so  sensitlaes  then  that  they  are 
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Tfo^y  taken  op  snd  (fcstroyed  by  the  pJiagocytfc  «Bi  of  ttao«. 
Before  ihe  dlvovery  <A  the  bacillasof  tubercle,  icrofuls  kod  tnber- 
culods  were  lauded  «i  two  diitiiict<liseaiet,tiHl  it  was  suppoied 
tbftt  Um  KKofttlodi  cooiatatioo  mmiU  be  dbtiAfuiabed  from  the 
taberculu.  It  wh  alw^*  fdt,  bowcver,  thit  then  was  •  dose 
bood  of  rcUtioaihip  between  them.  The  fact  that  the  tobetde 
bacUlui  is  to  be  found  in  the  teao»  of  bMb  luts  tet  at  lett  aay 
■uggiviiig  on  (be  wbicct,  *aA  put  beyood  di^M  the  fixt  that 
■o-olled  Ktofulou  affections  are  kimply  local  wawHwltHoM  of 
tuberculoiit.  A  knowledge  of  the  bacteriology  of  tcnrfttlous 
affectioM  of  booe  and  Jolnta,  tach  aa  caria  and  gelatinoui 
degeneration,  has  shown  that  tliey  also  are  tubercular  diicawa— 
that  is  to  lay,  diseasa  due  to  the  presence  locally  of  the  tubercle 
faadUaa.  At  a  very  early  period  it  was  held  by  Virdiow  that  the 
hfgB  cheesy  manet  found  in  tuberculo^  of  the  tung  aie  to  be 
le^rded  as  pneumonic  infiltration*  of  the  air-Yeaida.  Their 
pneumonic  nature  has  been  amply  substantiated  in  later 
time*!  they  an  now  regarded  simply  aa  cvideflce  of  pneomook 
nactioa  to  the  stimtilus  of  tht  lobeide  badBna.  Tbt  caseous 
■eciarfa  of  tite  Implicated  mass  of  huf  Uxua,  and  indeed  of 
tnberdes  generally,  is  bdd  to  be,  In  great  tseasure,  the  nsult 
of  the  necrotic  iniSuence  of  the  secretions  from  the  badllua. 
Tabercniar  pneumonia  may  thus  be  looked  upon  as  ompanble 
to  pneumonia  ezdtcd  by  any  other  sped6c  agent. 

In  the  "  sev«ntiea  "  of  the  igth  centuty  fedlog  ran  aunewhat 
high  over  the  rival  doctrines '  concerning  Ihe  origin  of  pas- 
coTpaacks,  Cohnheim  and  his  school  maintaining  that  they  were 
doived  eichuively  from  the  blood,  that  they  were  leucocytes 
which  had  emigrated  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  escaped 
Into  tfaesurroundiog  tisso»«paees,  whfleStridier  and  his  JoUowers, 
although  not  denying  their  origin  in  part  from  the  blood,  traced 
them,  in  couideiabte  proportion,  to  the  fixed  dements,  suCh  as 
fibrous  tinues  and  endolhdia.  Oar  present-^y  knowledge 
prompts  the  adoption  of  n  middle  oouTSe  between  the  two  theories. 
The  cells  fouod  in  an  inflamed  part  are  undoubtedly  drawn  from 
both  sources,  bat  wh3e  the  btood  lntcecyt«  have  a  great 
tendency  to  become  fatty  and  to  dit,  those  ceUs  deitved  from  the 
fixed  tiuues  incline  mon  to  organisation;  the  latter  are.  In  fact, 
ttM  aourcc  of  the  efeatilx  which  (oUowa  upon  the  Tcssstioa  of 
(uppuratioo  <fig.  33,  II.  and  figs.  31  and  3a,  PI.  III.).  Oifan- 
iiaUoa  and  healing  have  beat  keenly  Inquired  bito,  with  ic^iilts 
which  seem  to  point  the  lesson  that  all  methods  of  heaUng  are 
to  be  regarded  as  cxtenslnks  of  theaatunl  pbenoraena  of  gnwth. 
Noimal  cytology,  of  late,  has  become  a  sdience  of  itself,  and  liaa 
had  a  direct  bearing  upon  that  which  Is  patbologicaL 

At  no  time  has  so  much  been  done  to  advance  oar  knowledge 
of 'dheaaea  of  the  aemin  qntsn  u  daring  tbt  hat  tMily  yean 
«( the  iQth  century.  71m  BocaHaatlon  of  functSon  fat  die  cerebral 
and  In  the  cerebellar  cortex  has  doubtless  been  the  main  cause 
of  this  progress,  and  baa  proceeded  pari  paau  with  an  extended 
Insight  into  the  structure  and  connexipns  Of  tbe  parts  conterned- 
Ihe  pathology  of  aphasia,  as  woifced  out  by  a  OBmbinalfcm  of  tha 
expertmeiltal,  the  pa  thological  tod  the  anatomical  lines  of  inquiry 
It  a  favourable  examine  of  what  has  been  accomplished.  Tbe 
ot^iD,  nature,  and  propagation  of  neoplasms  of  ail  kinds, 
•Vcdally  of  Ihoae  wUdi  are  naUpiam,  are  engaging  much 
attentioa.  Uuch  IW  ^  I>bo>  thrown  upon  tha  fonctioiti  and 
djieaam  of  the  blDod-fDcmlag  tteuea.  The  origfai  of  the  corpui- 
des,  previously  a  matter  of  so  much  difference  trf  opinioa,  is  now 
pretty  (airly  set  at  mat,  and  has  proved  the-key  to  the  interpre- 
tattoB  of  the  pathology  of  many  diseases  of  the  Uood,  such  aa  the 
diSercnt  forms  of  anaemia .  of  leucocytlutemia,  &c. 

It  it  largely  to  reMarchct  on  the  booe  marrow  that  we  owe  our 
pment  knowledge  of  the  oricio  and  tbe  daMification  of  tbe  (fifferent 
ceUular  dfmaati  of  tbe  blood,  both  erythrocyte*  or  ivd  corpuKle^ 
and  the  aerlss  of  gnaular  leococytee  or  white  corpiMclei.  Whatever 
be  the  aaeeetial  edl  Iron  which  these  cells  ■pniifc  it  Is  in  the  bone 
marrow  that  we  Rnd  a  differeotiaHcm  Into  the  various  manow  cells 
bom  «A{ch  am  developed  the  mature  corpuwto  that  nsa  from  the 
—iiuw  into  the  blood  cfeculation.  Thcheahhy  booe  manow 
reacts  with  remarkable  rapidity  to  the  demand  for  nmro  Uood 
ccltt  which  may  be  required  hy  the  omniim;  it*  reaction*  and 
variations  in  dutaie  an  very  (trildng.  If  the  denund  be  for  the 
red  eed*  owing  to  ha*  from  haeaonbage  or  any  of  the  anarwila^ 


the  Imr  mamw  Is  rapidly  nphced  by  crihil«r  aUmaBtii  this 

mainly  an  active  prdiferatioo  of  the  audcatcd  red  edit,  and  nva 
rise  to  the  erythroblastic  type  oi  itMnow.  H  the  white  odb  be 
required,  «s  in  local  tunpurating  abices*,  general  irpiirarmia. 
acute  pneumooia,  Ac.,  theie  is  an  active  pnUeratioa  el  the 
mycbeytcs  to  form  the  polynjorpho-nuckaf  leucocyte*,  lo  dut 
we  have  in  this  conditMa  a  leucobbstic  taadocmation  of  the  fatty 
.  roacTow. 

*  The  cytoloffy  of  booe  marrow,  with  the  technique  of  blood 
examination,  1*  of  great  assitfance  In  the  diagnoaii  of  different 
pathological  condition*.  The  dektcriou*  mSuence  of  high  Uoed- 
ptcswue  has  eoeaMd  tbe  attention  of  phyaidaiK  and  patboloskta  in 
uter  years,  and  the  conclusion  arrivca  at  i*,  that  although  it  nay 
arite  tram  accidental  cause*,  such  as  tnalcomposition  of  ine  blootC 
yet  that  in  many  Instances  it  i*  a  faercditaty  or  family  defect,  and 
!■  bound  ua  wHh  tbe  leaden^  to  gout  and  drHtotic  dweoefatiow 
of  the  kidney.  Tbe  pathMogy  of  intTa.<nrdiac  and  vjucular 
murmun  baa  ain  been  inquired  into  c:ifperimcn tally,  tbe  general 
Intprctnon  bcine  that  these  abnormal  sound*  retuli,  in  most  case* 
at  leaM,  from  inc  pnduction  of  a  soooroui  liquid  vdo,  Pneinnaaia 
of  the  croupoas  type  has  been  MW«d  to  be.  a*  a  rule,  a  germ  rtiuiaii , 
tbe  nature  of  the  gem  varying  according  to  dicunuuiKes.  The 
aCructural  change*  occurring  in  the  broocfu  in  catarrhal  broadiitia 
have  also  been  ascertained,  and,  aa  in  the  case  of  pneumonia,  haw* 
been  shown  to  be  frequently  excited  by  the  pcesenccof  a  microphyte^ 
The  vexed  questioa  of  tbe  diagoosis  of  diphtheria  »  now  a  thiw 
of  the  past.  Quite  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  anatorai^ 
lesion,  the  finding  of  the  diphtheria  bactllu*  on  tha  part  affcaed 
and  the  inoculabUity  of  this  upon  a  suitable  fresh  soil  are  the  sole 
rbeans  by  wHeh  the  dl^iuMi*  can  be  made  certain. 

The  iMTt  |dayed  by  tlie  thyroid  body  in  the  interaal  eLonowiy 
of  the  organism  ha*  alto  received  much  attentkA.  The  gland 
evidently  excrete*,  or  at  any  rate  gets  rid  of,  a  certain  mte  prtxluct 
of  a  proteid  nature,  which  otherwise  tCDO*  to  accumulate  in  tiM 
tisuet  and  to  excite  ccrtaio  nervous  and  tissue  phenomena.  It 
wasiea  in  the  disease  known  aa  "  myxocdema,"  and  tbe  abovw 
product  gatben  in  the  tissue*,  in  that  disease,  to  such  an  cxteM 
aa  to  give  rite  to  what  ha*  been  termed  a  "  solid  oedema."  It  m 
questionable  if  the  substance  in  quealion  it  mucoid.  The  pttuiiary 
body  probably  Mtbserve*  a  like  purpose.  When  the  paiKten*  la 
eiciied  in  an  animal,  or  when  it  is  destroyed  in  man  by  disease, 
grape^ugar  appears  in  dte  urine.  The  riaod  it  Mippotcd  to  sectetw 
a  lerment,  which,  bdiv  abaorbed  into  the  portal  cuculaiioo,  br«ak» 
up  a  certain  portion  at  least  of  the  grape-sugar  oontained  in  the 
portal  blood,  and  so  prevents  this  overflowins  into  the  circolatioa 
In  generaL  The  transplantation  of  ■  piece  of  living  pancreas  iate 
the  tissues  of  an  animal,  thus  rendered  artificially  diabetk,  is  said 
to  restore  it  to  health. 

Pathological  chemistry  hat  been  lemarkabk  chirfly  for  the 
knowledge  we  have  obtained  of  tbe  nature  of  bacterial  p^ir>M 
Certain  of  these  are  alkiloide,  othen  appear  to  be  aRmmotea.  The 
publicntran  of  EhtUd's  dwmical,  or  nthcr  (Aysical.  dmary  of 
immunity  haa  thrown  much  light  upon  tUt  «wy  Ifftrfriw  and 
^MCUR  subject. 

Fathdogy  Is  tbe  adeiico  of  <UMase  h  aD  lu  murifcatntloH, 
whether  structural  or  functional,  progressive  or  regressive.  In 
times  paU  it  has  been  tbe  habit  lo  look  upon  iu  sphne  c^a^^m 
as  lyiog  really  within  that  of  praalcal  metfidne,  and  wJtt 
human  medicine  mon  particularly;  as  something  SMv* 
lagged  on  to  tbe  treatment  of  human  disease,  but  unworthy  of 
being  sttRlied  for  tu  own  sake  as  nbrawJi  of  knowledge.  S«cb« 
viewcBDTmiBinadltidftoottlythenanoweitofmiiidi.  Abett- 
ing, and  of  course  aa  essential  bearing  on  the  study  of  mcdic&ie,  to 
mua  always  have.  A  system  of  medicine  reared  upon  anytUag 
but  a  pnthokigical  ba^  would  be  nnwortby  of  consideniiom. 
Yet  it  may  wen  beaded  whether  lUs  Is  the  final  goal  to  be  aloMd 
at.  Our  surtbig-point  In  this,  as  in  all  depottDcaU  af  faMogknl 
study,  must  be  the  bfologicil  unit,  and  it  to  to  tbe  ^tcratlom  to 
which  this  Is  subject,  under  varying  conditions  of  nulrilioB  aad 
stimulation,  that  the  science  Of  pathology  mttst  ^M>ly  hadf. 
Man  can  never  be  tbe  only  object  of  appeal  fat  tUtinqidry  Tbe 
human  organism  is  far  too  complex  to  enable  us  Co  aodetttaod 
tbe  tnie  significance  o(  diseased  piocesm.  Our  nnfe  mot 
embrace  n  touch  wider  area— «nut  comprise,  in  fact,  nil  Uvfag 
mattn—If  we  are  em  to  arrive  at  a  sctentilic  conception  of  wliai 
disease  really  means.  Hence  not  only  must  ibe  study  of  our  sab- 
)cct  iocjade  tbe  dbeasea  pocellar  to  man  and  tbe  bi^er  aniznnls, 
bat  those  of  the  kwest  fHmtof  anbsal  Kfe,  and  of  plant  Hfe,  snat 
beheldoqaallyworthyof attendoa.  Modem  reseaich  aeento 
show  that  ll^g  proM^lasm,  wbetever  It  edats,  i>  subject  to 
ntUdn  lawt  and  manifests  itself  by  ccrtahi  pheamean,  and  thet 
there  ia  so  hard  and  fkit  tine  bctwaao  whtf  pievaSs  faa  iho  two 
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Hiy^rfff  So  it  ii  with  the  diseaMd  conditioni  to  irillch  it  (i  a 
prey:  there  is  &  wonderful  coniiniiaity  ol  design,  if  the  term  may 
be  uicd  ia  anch  a  kdm,  between  the  dinaaea  of  and 
ptanU)  which  becomea  ringulariy  atiiking  ud  instnictivo  the 
non  they  are  inqu&vd  into.  Vtilitaritn,  or  perinp*  rather 
piactica],  coDsiderBtions  have  vciy  little  to  do  with  the  subject 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view — no  more  so  than  the  science  of. 
cbeiMitiy  has  to  do  with  the  ait  oi  the  manufacturiag  ciieDusl. 
TIm  pnctkal  beulnp  of  s  ad»ce,  It  wSI  be  inntedtare  ilinplyt 
u  it  were,  the  ■tmunatlai  of  hs  facts,  with  the  legitimate  gqb- 
dnaioBS  from  them,  the  natural  at^licatim  of  the  data  aacer- 
laiaed,  and  have  not  necmarily  any  direct  relationship  to  its 
pui^iit.  It  is  when  studied  on  these  lines  that  pathology  finds 
ht  pnperplaGO  as  a  department  of  Uoloiy.  Diaoueaaaacmity 
— as  nmething  to  wllidi  all  living  matter  is  •ubjeet— is  what  tjie 
patbotupst  bat  toiecasniio  and  to  invcatigal^  and  the  ptactlcBl 
application  of  the  lutowledce  thus  acquiicd  faUowt  as  a  natunl 
cooaeqnence. 

Since  pathology  is  the  sdcnce  of  fiiease,  we  m  met  at  the 
voy  thmbold  by  the  question:  What  is  disease?  This  may 
AM*  be«  be  answered  by  defining  what  we  understand  by 
health.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  a  healthy 
'^"'^  Mganisffl?  Our  ideaa  upon  the  subject  an  purely 
arbitrary,  and  depend  iipon  onr  everyday  expetieoce.  Health  is 
ainqily  lliat  cMdOiw  »f  ttmOtm  and  fiautim  wkkkt  om  emwfM- 
|jm  ^  a  mfficknt  nimbir  0/  txam^,  wt  find  to  be  tommMuL 
The  terra,  in  fact,  has  the  same  ugn^cance  as  "  the  nwmaL" 
Disease  we  may  deSae,  accordingly,  as  any  dtfarturt  Jnm  tiu 
issfawf  tta»dvd  4/  stmctitrt  orjwiaimt  of  *  liiff  «r  ortw-  Ifi 
for  instance,  we  find  that  instead  of  the  natural  number  of  Mal- 
pighian  bodies  in  the  kidney  there  arc  only  half  that  number, 
then  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  this  defect  represents  disease  of 
•tncture;  and  if  we  find  that  the  organ  is  excreting  a  new 
substance,  sudi  as  aUnnnen,  we  can  afBrm  lo^cally  that  Its 
function  is  abnormaL  Once  grant  the  above  definition  of 
disease,  and  even  the  most  trivial  aberrations  from  the  normal 
must  be  regarded  as  diseased  conditions,  quite  irrespective  of 
whether,  wben  structunl,  they  Interfere  with  the  function  of  the 
part  or  not.  Thus  an  abortive  supernumerary  finger  may  not 
Canae  much,  if  any,  inconvenience  to  the  possessor,  but  neverthe- 
less it  must  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  disease,  which,  trivial  as  it 
may  appear,  has  a  profound  meaning;  in  phytogeny  and  ontogeny. 

Cbu^fEMliM.— From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  gathered  that 
the  pnUemi  In  pathology  are  many-sided  and  require  to  be 
■ttackcd  from  aU  points  of  vantage;  and  the  subject  foUs 
■Mnrally  faito  certain  great  diririo&s,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
fcOnrittg:— 

L  Morbid  anatomy. 

ifi)  Nakcd^eyc  or  macroscoi^ 
{h)  Morbid  histology  or  microscopic 
tL  Pathoktfjcal  phynolasy. 
m.  Pathogenesis. 
IV.  Aetiology. 
V.  Pathological  chemistry. 

The  tern  "  pathogenesis "  has  refereoce  to  the  genentton  and 
development  oi  diaease,  and  Uiat  of  "  actiolosy,"  in  iu  present 
bcarlnt,  ha*  to  do  with  its  cauies.  The  uie  of  the  term  "^patho- 
losical  phynoloey  "  owy  at  first  appear  strange,  for  if  w«  define 
phVttolagy  as  the  mot  of  the  nornul  function*  of  the  body  or 
omnitm,  it  may  bs  hwd  to  «e  bpw  there  can  be  a  phyiicjofy 
which  i*  patlwlogical.  The  difBculty,  however,  i*  marc  apparc-nt 
than  real,  and  in  thi*  sense,  that  if  we  start  witb  a  diseased  organ 
as  Oor  Mibject  of  inquiry,  We  can  quite  proprriy,  and  without 
eonunitting  a  toteciMa,  treat  of  the  function*  of  that  organ  in  term* 
of  its  diteased  Kate. 

tNFtnNcxs  WoRKntc  roR  Evn,  cpon  thk  Oxcamibk 
(1)  JfoIi»i**fci«r— When  the  blood  supply  is  entirely  cut  off 
from  a  tissue  the  tisane  dies,  and  in  the  act  of  dying,  or  after- 
wards, it  suffers  certain  allccations  dependent  upoD  iU  sur- 
(oundia^  Thus,  when  the  circidation  to  an  eiteraal  part  is 
ebsU«cte4  oompletdy,  as  in  the  case  Af  a  Umb  wbere  the  main 
wtvy  hM  bM  ocdndnd  and  wlMK  tht  aaaMomatie  comnvni- 


cations  have  not  sufficed  to  ooatinue  the  tap^y  of  Uood,  the  port 
becomes  gangrenous  (fig.  14,  PI-  H-) ;  that  js  to  say,  it  dies  and  falls 
•  prey  to  the  orgsnisms  wUch  eicite  putrefaction,  jUst  as  would 
happen  to  any  othtf  dead  K^mal  tiaaiie  warn  it  nmonMetcd 
with  the  body.  FermeBtative  changes  are  set  up  in  it,  character- 
ized by  the  evolntim  of  gas  and  the  formatioB  of  products  of 
subosidation,  some  of  which,  being  volatUe,  account  for  the 
chaiacteriatic  odourT  In  the  formation  <rf  these  the  tissues 
break  down,  and  in  ooaise  <tf  titna  lose  thdr  tdunutaiMio 
bistolo^cal  features.  The  bkwd  suSers  first;  its  [ugment  is 
dissolved  out  and  soaks  into  the  sumundings,  imparting 
to  them  the  pink  hue  so  diagnostic  of  oonunencing  gangrene. 
Musde  and  white  fibrotts  tissue  foUow  ndrt  in  order,  while 
dastic  tissue  and  bone  are  the  last  to  show  signs  ol  dii* 
intcgntioa.  The  oU  separates  from  the  fat-c«Us  and  is  found 
lying  free,  while  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved  as  one  of  the 
products  of  putrefaction  reacts  upon  the  Iron  of  the  blood  and 
throws  down  a  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  iron,  which  ib  couno 
of  time  imparts  to  Uw  limb  a  nnge  ol  colour  commmdng  in 
green  and  terminating  in  black. 

The  (eraperatare  at  which  the  Emb  Is  kept,  no  doubt,  favours 
and  hastens  the  natural  process  of  destruction,  so  that  putre- 
faction shows  itsdl  sooner  than  would  be  the  case  with  a  dead 
tissue  removed  ftom  the  body  and  kept  fit  a  lower  tcmpentnre. 
Nevertheless,  gangrene  Is  nothing  mm  or  less  than  fil«  ^Irv- 
/active  fermenlalioB  of  an  aninud  Hsstu  slSl  attached  to  At  body. 
It  the  amount  of  liquid  contained  in  the  tissue  be  small  in  quantity 
.  the  part  mummifies,  giving  rise  to  what  b  known  as  "  dry 
gangrene."  If  the  dead  part  be  protected  from  the  ingress  of 
putrefactive  organisms,  however,  it  separates  from  that  which  is 
living  without  the  ordinary  evidences  of  gangrene,  and  is  then 
known  as  an  "  aseptic  slough."  ~  Should  the  porUon  of  tissue 
deprived  of  its  circulation  be  contained  in  an  internal  organ,  as  it 
so  often  the  case  where  the  obstrucUon  in  tlw  artery  is  due  to 
embolism,  it  becomes  converted  into  wtiat  Is  known  as  so 
"infarction."  These  infarcts  are  moat  common  in  orgaaa 
provided  with  a  terminal  circulation,  such  is  prevails  in  the 
kidney  and  spleen.  The  terminal .  branches  of  the  arteries 
supplying  these  organs  arc  usually  deacribtd  as  not  anastomosing 
but  many,  if  not  all,  of  Cohaheimis  cnd-orteries  have  minute 
collateral  channels;  which,  however,  are  usually  insufficient  to 
completely  compensate  tor  the  blocking  that  may  occur  in  these 
arteries,  therefore,  whm  one  of  ihera  is  obstructed,  the  area 
irrigated  by  it  dies  from  malniitrition.  Being  protected  from 
the  ravages  of  the  or^nlsms  which  induce  putrcfactitm,  however, 
it  docs  not  become  gangrenous;  it  is  only  where  the  obstructing 
agent  contains  these  organisms  that  a  gangrenous  slough  follows, 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  contaminating  organisms  being  of  a  suppur- 
ative variety,  ends  in  the  formation  <rf  a  so-callfd  "  pyaende 
abscess,"  followed  by  rapid  dissolution  of  the  dead  tinue  (fig. 
14,  PL  fl  ).  In  ordinary  drcumslances,  where  the  artery  is  ot>- 
structed  by  an  agent  free  fiom  such  organisms!  contamination, 
the  pan  becomes  first  red.  This  b  dne  to  intense  engorgement 
of  the  vessels  brought  about  through  these  minute  existing 
collateral  channels  and  results  in  a  peripheral  congested  sane 
round  the  infarct.  There  may  be  haemorrhage  from  these 
vessels  into  the  tissues.  This  collateral  supidy  not  being  suffi- 
cieot  to  keep  up  the  proper  flow  of  blood  tbrou^  the  part  the 
veins  tend  to  become  thrombosed,  thus  increanog  the  engosge* 
ment.  The  central  part  of  Ibeob^nictcd  area  very  soon  under* 
goes  degenerative  changes,  and  ra^udly  becomes  decolourised. 
This  uKrosed  area  forms  the  pale  infarct.  Absorption  of  this 
infarcted  xone  is  carried  on  by  means  of  leucocytes  and  other 
phagocytic  cells,  and  by  new  blood-veasds.  If  absorption  be  not 
complete  the  mass  undergoes  caseation  and  becomes  surrounded 
by  a  capsule  of  fibrous  tisBitc — ^bring  sbarply  cut  ofi  from  the 
healthy  tissue^ 

Where  the  malnutrition  is  the  effect  of  poomeas  in  the  quality 
of  the  Uood,  the  results  are  of  course  more  widespread.  The 
muscles  suffer  at  an  eorly  period:  they  fall  off  in  bulk,  and  later 
suffer  from  fatty  degRientioo,  the  heart  being  pcobabty  the  fast 
BUBCk  to  ghreway.  ladetd,  aD  tissn  when  vnder-ootuUad, 
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eltbcr  locally  u  the  resolt  ol  to  lidacmla,  or  pnendfy  as  hxm 
■onu  inpalnKBt  of  tbe  blood,  tuch  u  thit  pnvuUng  in  peml- 
dons  aaiemia,  tend  to  lufler  tiooi  fatty  dcgeiientxHi;  and  at  fim 
■igbt  it  leemi  aoinewhat  remarkable  that  uBdemonr^bed  tiMUC* 
■bmU  develop  fat  in  their  lalntaoce  (figL  36  and  37,  PL  II.). 
lite  fattjr  matter^  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the 
cocprerioa  df-diaumilation  of  the  actual  nibata&cc  of  the  protelda 
of  tbe  tiaiues,  not  of  the  aplitting  up  of  protcids  or  other  carbon*- 
ceooa  nooriahment  supplied  to  them. 

A  part  deprived  of  its  natural  nerve-aupply  aooDcr  or  bter 
•uffen  from  tbe  effects  of  rr.alnutritian.  When  the  trieeminui 
nave  U  divided  (Majendte),  or  wbea  in  root  is  comptvMed  inruii. 
ou*ly,  ny  by  a  tubercular  tunMMtr,  the  cornea  b^iw  to  mow 
poinu  of  ulceration,  which,  iocfeawnf[  in  area,  may  bria^  alnut 
total  diiintegration  of  tite  mbal).  The  earlicH  Ititetpietatton  put 
■poo  thU  expeiiineiit  was  that  tlie  tn»bic  influence  of  the  nerve 
having  been  witlidnwtt,  the  tbaue  fuled  to  oovriih  itself,  and  tliat 

iliUiiiiiilir  I  iiinl  II  I  rnnfifqiirnnr    The subMquent  experimenu 

of^MUcn,  Sendlebeu,  and,  mora  lately,  at  Turner,  oeem  to  ihow 
that  if  the  eyeball  be  protected  from  the  imjMngcment  lA  foreisn 
partkk*,  an  atcident  to  which  it  is  liable  owing  to  its  state  of 
UiaeMhesa,  the  ulceration  may  be  warded  oS  indefimtdy.  If 
(te  eyeball  Iw  kept  perfectly  clean  and  no  organism  be  admitted 
mm  tbe  out^de  then  ulceration  will  not  follow.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  any  pothc^nic  orsaninns  be  present  the  results  are  dinstrous 
because  tbe  tiMue,  deprived  of  Its  nervous  trophic  supply,  has 
greatly  lessened  resistance.  The  bed-sores  which  follow  paralysis 
of  the  limbs  are  often  quoted  as  proof  of  the  direct  tropluc  action 
it  the  oervc-supply  upmi  the  tissues,  yet  even  here  the  evidence  is 
aoinewhat  contradictory.  Still,  there  ate  facts  which,  for  want  01 
a  bettei  explanation,  we  are  aJmoat  bound  to  conclude  are  to  be 
accounted  tor  on  the  direct  nerve-control  theory.  The  common 
variety  of  bed-sore  is  the  result  td  continuous  prewire  on  and 
irritation  of  the  skin,  the  vitality  and  resisting  power  of  which  are 
lowered  by  a  le^on  of  the  cord  cutting  off  the  trophic  supply  to 
the  skin  affected.  The  acute  bed-sore  is,  in  seme  cases,  a  true 
trophic  lesbn  occurring,  as  it  may,  on  jarta  not  subjected  to  cea- 
tinuoua  pressure  or  irritation.  Trophic  disturbance  in  the  nutrition 
of  the  skin  may  be  so  great  that  a  slight  degree  of  external  prcssare 
or  hriutioA  b  sullicient  to  excite  even  a  gannenous  infUinunation. 
Again,  a  fractured  bone  in  n  panlysed  nmb  often  fails  to  unite, 
while  another  in  the  opponie  sound  limb  unites  readily,  and  an 
dcemted  surface  00  a  paralysed  limb  shows  little  healing  reaction. 
A  Muvary  ghad  degenerates  when  its  ncrve-suppIy  is  cut  oR;  and 
the  nerves  leading  up  to  the  symmetrical  sloughs  in  Raynaud's 
diseaw  have  been  found  in  an  advanced  state  of  degnieratbn 
(Affleck  and  Wigleswotth).  It  is  iust  a  question,  however,  whether, 
•vcn  in  instances  such  as  these,  the  nutritional  failure  may  not  be 
exphiiwd  upon  the  assumption  of  withdrawal  of  the  local  vasomotor 
OontKri.  Thm  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  notwithstanding,  that 
one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  nerve  cell  is  that  of  the  propagation 
of  a  truihic  influence  along  its  axon.  When  •  nerve-trunk  b 
separated  from  its  central  connexion,  the  distal  portion  falls  into 
a  state  of  fatty  degeneration  (Wallerian  or  secondary  degeneration). 
That  special  trophic  nerves,  however,  exist  throuEhout  the  body, 
•eems  to  be  a  myth.  It  is  much  more  likely,  as  Verworn  alleges, 
that  the  nerves  which  influence  the  characteristic  functioa  of  any 
tissue  regulate  thereby  the  metabolism  of  tbe  cells  io  question — in 
other  words,  that  every  nerve  serves  as  a  trophic  nerve  for  the 
tissues  it  supplies,  it  U  a  significant  fact  that  neoplasms  contain 
very  few  nerve-fibres,  even  although  growing  luxuriantly,  and 
there  is  a  doubt  whether  the  few  twigs  contained  in  them  may  not 
merely  have  been  dragged  into  their  midst  as  the  tumour  mass 
tT*"™**  (Young)* 

Otefwrk. — ^The  effect  of  overawk  upon  an  organ  or  tissue 
varies  in  accordance  with  (a)  tbe  paiticular  organ  or  tisiuc 
concerned,  (b)  the  aroooDt  of  nonrisbment  cooveyed  to  it,  and 
(()  the  power  of  udmilatkHi  possessed  by  its  cells.  In  the  case 
of  BHiade,  if  the  aTSflabk  nourishnxnt  be  snfficieat,  and  if  the 
power  of  aasimilatioe  of  the  muscle  cells  remain  unimpaired,  its 
bulk  increases,  that  it  to  tay,  h  bccnm«s  hypertrophicd. 

It  may  be.  advisable  to  define  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
"  hypertrophy,"  as  the  term  is  often  used  in  k  loose  and  insigidfi- 
cut  leDae.  Ucm  etilugment  of  aa  oigaa  does,  not  in^  that 
h  b  in  •  ttate  irf  hypertnfihy,  for  tome  of  the  laigest  orgaai  met 
with  in  mortnd  anatomy  are  in  a  oonditioo  of  eitrcine  atrophy. 
Some  organs  are  subject  to  enlargement  from  depomtion  within 
them  of  k  forcigB  tubataace  (amyloid,  fat,  ftc.).  This,  It  need 
hardly  be  nid,  has  nothing  to  do  with  hypertrophy.  The  terra 
hypcrtiophyia  naediAen  tlte  individaal  timnedenients  bcanac 
Ugiter  to  meet  the  demands  of  greater  functtonnl  activity ;  hyper- 
pluiii)  U  f*— ^  Is  u  iacresiB  i*  ths  Bunbef  of  thcM  dtsumii} 


and  pieudo-hypcrtrophy,  whea  tbe  qwdfie  tfesne  elemat  "fe 
largely  replaced  by  another  tiatM. 

Tbac  are  oooditioiis  in  which  are  have  an  alwonnal  lacrcaae 
b  the  tist«e  etemcsiu  but  which  strictly  should  not  be  deteed 
as  hypertrapbka,,  such  as  new-growths,  abnormal  cnbrgemcaA 
of  bonca  and  organs  due  to  syphilis,  tubercnhtals,  oslehis 
dtformau,  acrom^^,  myxoedema,  &c  The  cnonnovsly  loof 
teeth  somKinesfouttd  fat  rodeus  nbvu*  not  doe  to  hypertjwpby, 
as  tbcy  art  normally  endowed  wflh  rapid  growth  to  compeniaie 
for  tbe  coaitant  sod  rapid  atlritkm  which  lakes  place  fram  the 
oiqxifrd  teeth.  Shetdd  one  of  tbtse  teeth  be  destroyed  the 
opposed  one  loaet  lu  natural  means  of  attiftfoa  and  becoaaes 
a  remaxiable,  carved  tusk-hke  donga tion.  Tbe  naOs  of  tho 
fingers,  or  tbe  hair  ol  the  sca^  may  9»*  M  aa  CBonBooa  kagtb 
if  not  trimmed. 

True  hypertrophy  ft  commonly  found  in  the  boDo*  ansndn 
organs  such  u  the  heart,  bladder  and  aUmentaiy  caaal.  As  sny 
obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  the  contents  throws  an  fncmaed 
smoont  4rf  watfc  OB  the  waOt,  In  Older  to  ovcRome  tbe  rcaiu&oe, 
the  InWrmittcnt  ttnln,  actbig  on  tbe  nutde  eels,  tttoulatcs 
them  to  enlarge  and  prolifnate,  fig.  18,  PL  II.,  and  gives  riee  M 
ndaptive  hypertrophy,  ^ould  there  be  mn^  lost  ol  tissue  of  aa 
organ,  the  cells  of  the  icmaioiog  part  «3)  ealaige  and  trndergo 
an  active  pralifiEntfan  Qvpeiplatla)  an  that  itnay  be  made  up  1* 
the  origjnal  amooDt.  Or  again.  In  tbe  case  of  paired  organs,  it 
one  be  removed  by  operatloa,  or  destroyed  by  disease,  the  ether 
at  once  undertakes  to  carry  on  the  f  nnctiona  of  bati>.  To  do  ao  a 
general  enlargement  takes  place  until  tt  may  taxk  the  dnc  aad 
weight eqttaltotbeori^nolpalr.  TUsbknomasoaaqienaBaaiy 
hypertrophy. 

Examples  of  phy^wical  hypertrophy  are  found  la  the  ovartes, 
uterus  and  mammary  euods,  where  there  Is  an  increased  functional 
activity  re<tuircd  at  the  period  of  gestation.  Local  bypottrpphy 
mayalao  be  due  to  stimulation  resulting  fram  friction  or  interaHtent 

Eressure,  as  one  may  see  in  the  thickenings  on  tbe  skin  of  the  artisan's 
aods.  The  extreme  dcvdopment  of  the  muscles  In  tbe  weight- 
liftiBg  athlete  and  in  the  arm  of  the  blacksmith  b  the  fesutt  of 
increased  functional  activity  with  a  correspaadlng  iacreoae  in  tk« 
vascular  supply;  tbb  emrcisc  saay  prodiwe  on  rifis  iliiiiilii|iinaai 
so  excessive  as  to  be  classed  as  abnormat 

In  atrophy  we  have  a  series  of  letMgiaJc  |iinMiiii  ia  ocgBn 
and  tissues,  wiadi  are  usually  characterited  by  a  peogrcaastt 

diminutkMi  in  hk  which  may  even  endin  their  complete  db- 
appearuKe  (&g.  99,  PI.  U.).  Thb  waatmg  may  be  gcseial  or 
local— continuously  from  the  embryonic  peaodl  there  Is  tUa 
natural  process  of  tfisplacement  Sod  decqr  Ihiiait  gtlag  <m 
the  growing  ofganiam.  The  functions  of  the  thymas  gland  bccia 
to  cease  after  the  second  year  from  birth.  The  glaad  ihra 
slowly  shrinks  and  tindergocs  abeorption.  From  atrapby  at 
their  roots,  caused  by  tbe  pressure  at  tiie  growing  pernuacM 
teeth,  the  "  mOk  teeth  **  in  children  become  loMe  and  are  cast  «C 
The  ovaries  show  atrophic  changes  after  the  mcm^nse.  In  old 
age  there  b  a  natural  wearing  out  of  the  elements  of  tbe  variotts 
tissues.  Their  physiolo^cal  activities  gradually  fail  o>b^  to  the 
conuructive  processes  having  become  so  exhausted  Irmd  loos 
use  that  the  destructive  ones  are  able  to  overtake  them.  Af  the 
ccQ  bib  and  shrinks,  so  does  it  become  more  and  more  malie  to 
make  good  the  waste  due  to  mctaboBtnL  Tbfa  ^byMi^ai 
wasting  is  termed  senile  atrophy. 

General  atrophy  or  emadatloB  is  bRNi^  ibont  by  the  tinsca 
being  entirely  or  partially  dqwfved  of  nvtriaieBt,  as  stmvatlaa, 
or  in  mitignant,  tubercular,  and  other  diseases  the  sKmentaiy 
system  which  interfere  with  the  proper  ingesUoo,  digestioD  or 
absorption  of  food  material.  The  toxic  actions  prodactd  la 
rantinued  fevers,  In  certain  chronic  diufstrit  and  by  lull  wiiial 
parasites  laig^  aid  io  productng  degnieration,  tnwdatina  aad 
atrophy. 

Atrophy  may  ftflow  ptimary  arrest  of  fraction — dbase 
atrophy.  Tbe  leas  of  so  eye  will  be  followed  byatra|rfiy«f  tha 
optic  nerve;  the  tittncs  In  a  stomp  «t  an  amptitated  Sab  iboa 
atrophic  changes;  n  paralysed  fimb  bom  long  tftnaeabenammch 
wasdng;  and  one  finds  at  great  depths  of  the  sea  fisha  and 
maiinaaalmal^iAiAhavealBoatcaBvlMc^kat  tfaa  «pw 
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«f  ksvUg  been  cat  off  for  bag  »fm  ban  tb»  tdDnili 
Oll^)  cmcMU  for  thm  orsuM,  ud  w  bran^t  loto  w  Ktrophk 
ctndltion  from  £iuie. 

Atiofdiy  Duy  alio  tollow  from  ovcrwoik.  Incroaaed  work 
thrown  on  to  a  tinae  nwjr  produce  hypertrophy,  bnt,  if  this 
Kxcaairt  fnncdon  be  kept  np,  atrophy  wUl  foUow;  even  the 
Mackimhh'i  arm  breaks  down  owing  to  the  l^pertrophlc  nunde 
fibsea  bwoBiiBg  lUTkedly  atrophied. 

Fnn  thne  Eanm  a  certain  tMnkam  to  GaUa  to  oecnr.  non 
•vident  in  tow  parts  ol  ibe  body  than  fn  otbera.  Hms  the  brain 
fmSm  08  in  balk,  and  the  omdn  become  attanoued,  and  in  no 
mude  im  this  won  notable  than  in  the  caae  of  the  heart.  A 
lewfcncy  to  pfanwnlntlBn  alio  develope  in  ceit^  ttoAea  of  the 
body,  ncfa  u  the  nerve  and  nwde  cells.  Ae  a  mutt  of  U>t« 
wtooi  degtneiatione  the  (unctiona  of  the  body  deierioiUe,  the 
fncuhie*  become  bhintcd,  and  the  mumihr  tnagr  e(  the  body  ii 
below  what  it  wai  in  carlwr  liTcwhile  the  Mciettngilaiidl  in  certain 
i»«r.m— .  become  functionally  obioleKent. 

CoHtinuout  Oaer-pratiae.— The  tissues  of  «a  atdmal  or  plant 
are  all  under  »  certain  pressure,  cauaed,  in  the  onecaae,  by  the 
ezpnbive  action  of  the  heart  aiul  the  leUraint  of  the  skin  and 
Other  clastic  Ussucs,  and,  in  the  other  case,  by  the  force  of  the 
rising  sap  and  the  restraint  of  the  periderm  or  bark.  Under  this 
nocmal  amount  ol  pressure  tbey  can  live  and  grow.  But  whoi' 
•ver,  fnn  any  cause,  the  degree  of  pressure  irtiieh  they  are 
naturally  intended  to  withstand  Is  surpassed,  they  fail  to  nourish 
themsclveS)  become  granular,  die,  and,  f'ii'"g  to  fueces,  are 
absorbed. 

DekUrious  Sttrr)mniinff,—T\xn  can  be  little  doubt  that  all 
uimatura]  and  artificial  modes  of  life  tend  to  deterioration  of  the 
powen  of  rcustance  of  the  organism  to  disease^  We  see  it 
eaen^tUfied  in  plant  life  in  drcnmatams  whitSi  are,  unnatural 
to  the  bfe  o<  the  frfant,  and  the  pranleue  of  certain  cMUtita- 
tiooal  tendencies  among  the  inhriitMita  o<  crowded  dtfes  beats 
evidence  to  the  same  law. 

Man,  Hhe  other  animaU,  waa  oamrally  intended  to  lead  an  oat- 
door  we.  He  waa  originally  a  hunter  and  a  tiller  of  the  ground, 
bivathEn*  a  pure  atnxnpbcfe,  living  on  a  frugal  diet,  fnd  ewr- 
cisiiig  hia  mnacles.  Whenever  these  cooditiom  are  infringed  his 
powers  of  TCiistance  to  diseau  are  lestened,  and  certain  tendencies 
tegin  to  «haw  themselves,  which  are  ocnerally  termed  constitutional. 
Thus  the  liabUtty  to  tubercular  inlcciloa  is  far  commoner  in  tba 
midst  o(  a  depcaved  population  than  in  one  lulfilling  rhe  primary 
laws  of  nature;  rickets  is  a  disease  of  great  cities  rather  than  of 
rural  dutricts;  and  syphilis  is  more  disastrous  and  protracted  in 
its  course  in  the  de^yed  in  health  than  in  the  rM>ust.  Cattle 
kept  vrllhlnnloon  are  in  a  large  praportto*  of  cases  tubcrcahtf,  while 
those  lending  an  outdoor  13b  are  much  less  liable  to  iaTection. 
The  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  general  bcallh  of 
the  inhabitants  of  cities  during  recent  years,  concurrent  with 
hygieiuc  legislation.  Is  ample  proof  of  the  above  awertbns.  The 
diminution  in  the  avmber  <A  deaths  from  tuberculosis  during  the 
last  forty  to  Uty  yesfs  of  the  19th  century  of  itself  point*  in  this 
direction.  Every  living  organism,  animal  and  vegetable,  tcodi 
to  maintain  a  normal  state  of  health;  it  is  when  the  natural  laws 
of  h^th  are  violated  that  the  liability  to  disease  begins  to  assert 
itself,  if,  in  these  circiunstaiKes,  the  food  supply  be  also  insaffi* 
cient,  the  combination  of  influences  is  sure,  in  course  of  tItaCj  to 
biring  about  a  physical  deterioration  of  the  race.  Certain  avocattoos 
have  a  dhect  and  imsMdiate  InBnence  In  ausing  diseased  states 
«(  hody.  Thus  srarkers  in  lend  sailer  fro*  the  CMCta  di  this  sub* 
ntaoee  a*  a  poison,  thone  who  worii  in  phosphorus  an  liable  to 
■ccroiit  of  bone  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  blood  vem^  and 
orgaoa,  and  the  many  ooonnrtions  in  which  dust  is  inhaled  (coal- 
mining,  •tooe-dreasing,  steu-polidilng,  &c.:  Be.  30,  PI.  III.)  are 
fraught  with  the  grentiwt  danger,  owing  to  the  destructive  infiuenoe 
nxcTWd  upon  tbc  luags  by  the  inhaledparticles.  Among  the  most 
danRROu*  of  the  last  dus  (the  poeuraokonioses)  b  pnhape  that 
in  which  ths  dust  particles  take  the  form  of  finely  dividnd  (lentooe. 
as  in  ttoneslressing  and  the  dry-pdishing  on  the  grindstone  of  steeL 


The  particles  In  thM  case  set  no  a  form  oT  (ibrum  of  the  lung,  which, 
eitherof  ilsdf  or  ty  rendering  theory  liable  to  tubercular  mfection, 
is  tgorcasdy  fatal.  The  abuse  of  alcohol  may  also  ba  mentioned 


ttdes  In  ttiM  case  set  no  a 
[itself  or  by  rendering  the* 

 SMly  fatal.  The  abuse  o 

bei*  aa  a  meter  in  the  poductioa  of  dseaae. 

PtfraiifttM.— Of  aJl  external  agents  acting  fut  evil,  faowwet, 
probably  vqielablt  and  animal  inIcnM>Tganinfis  with  m  patho- 
genic bent  are  most  to  be  feared.  When  we  consider  that 
tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  cholera,  tcUjiui,  typhoid  fever,  a&thraxi 
malaria  and  a  boat  of  other  contagious  diseases  have  each  been 
piovad  to  be  gf  puuMcal  ofigiB,  an  idea      be  coitvcycd  of  iba 


range  of  dw  inbfecL  Hie  Uvbg  otgu^m  mqr  be  regwfcd  ag 
constantly  enp>|ed  bi«  imfare  wftb  thew  likiit  utd  ippaicntly 
insignificant  metaengen  of  destmctkm  and  death,  with  the 
result  that  too  often  the  battle  ends  in  favour  tA  the  ■M"*'"a 
enemy. 

Hertrfsfy.— The  tmitnekt  to  fUteae  ate  In  gicat  put  beredl- 
taiy.  Tbey  fnobabfy  espieas  g  viiiatioa  vbldi  my  bgve 
ocoined  in  a  far-bade  ancestor,  or  in  one  more  recent,  and 
render  the  individual  vulnerable  to  the  attacka  of  paiadtic  ftu^ 
or,  it  may  be,  become  manifest  as  errors  of  metabolism.  The 
psychopathic,  the  tubcrcuUr,  the  rickety,  and  the  gouty  coosti- 
tution  may  all  be  transmitted  through  a  line  of  ucemlaat^  and 
only  require  the  necessary  exciting  agents  to  reader  them 
apparent.  A  distinction  must  be  drewn  between  the  above 
and  diseases,  like  sypbflls  and  small-pox,  in  which  the  contagion 
of,  not  the  tendency  to,  the  disease  is  tnuumitted  directly  to  ibe 
foetus  m  Mltro.   (See  HaxEOiTy.) 

TBI  CuxuLAS  DocTtnn  ih  Patboloox 

The  cellular  pathology  is  the  pathology  of  to^y;  indeed, 
protoplasm— its  vital  characteristics  under  abnormal  influence! 
and  its  decay — will  be  regarded  most  tikdy  as  the  basis  of  patho- 
logy In  an  time.  According  to  our  present  knowledge  of  [^yso- 
lo^cal  and  patholo^cal  processes,  we  must  rc^rd  the  cdl  as 
the  uUimate  biological  unit — a  unit  of  structure  and  a  unit  of 
functliMiitUt  waa  first  put  forward  by  SchkideaiR  t838,aadby 
Sc^twann  In  iSsg,  but  we  owe  to  Virchow  the  Ml  lecogiitioa 
o(  the  fundamental  Importance  of  the  living  cell  In  all  the 
proccsaea  of  life,  whether  in  health  or  disease.  When  Vlrdww 
wrote,  in  1850,  "  every  anitnal  presents  itself  as  a  turn  of  vital 
unitiea,  every  one  of  which  manifests  all  the  cbaiactetistics  of 
life,"  he  capnaied  a  doOiine  whose  away  rinca  then  baa  prac- 
tically been  uninterrupted.  The  somatic  ceOs  reprewnt  com- 
munities or  republics,  as  ft  were,  which  we  name  organs  and 
tissues,  but  each  cell  possesses  a  certain  autonomy  and  inde- 
pendence of  aclloo,  and  cxhibiu  phenomena  which  are  indicative 
of  vitaUty. 

StOI,  it  mutt  be  bonie  In  mind  that  this  aDcged  autoncwy  ef 

action  is  said  to  be  founded  upon  an  anneous  suppotition,  on 
the  supposition  that  each  cell  is  structurally,  and  it  may  be 
•aid  fimcUtmaUy,  icpamted  from  those  in  its  neighbourhood. 
It  b  wdl  known  that  In  the  vcfetnble  kingdom  the  protoplasm 
of  one  cell  frequent^  overflows  into  that  of  crib  adjacent— that 
there  is,  as  it  were,  a  continuous  network  of  proli^lasm  (idio- 
plasm of  NAgeli)  prevailing  throughout  vegetable  tissues,  rather 
than  an  aggregation  of  isolated  units.  The  same  intec-communl- 
tatioB  prevaib  between  adjacent  ceUs  in  some  animal  tinues, 
and  more  partlcniaily  in  tboae  which  are  pathological,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  cancer.  Assuming,  with  Sedgwfck 
and  otheiB,  this  amaacd  and  bound  condition  of  the  times  to  be 
true,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reject  the  ceU-doarine  in  pathology 
alU^etber,  wid  to  regard  the  living  basis  of  the  organism  as  a 
oootinnooa  substance  iriiose  paru  are  incapable  of  living  bde- 
pcndently  of  the  whole.  Until,  however,  further  evidence  is 
forthcoming  in  support  of  this  syncytial  theory  of  structure,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  regard  it  as  esuhhshed  sufficiently  to  consti- 
tute a  serviceable  working  hypothesis;  hemx,  (or  the  Utne  bcteg, 
we  must  accept  the  aaaertioo  that  the  ceD  represents  tbe  ultimate 
tissue-uiu't.  Our  present  day  definition  of  a  cell  is  a  minute 
portion  of  living  otganiied  substance  or  protoplasm- 

The  edla  met  widi  in  mofbM  parts  wbhh  are  in  a  state  of  active 
vitality  are  built  up  of  the  mow  compoDents  as  these        ^  ^ 
found  in  normal  tiMiw  (PI.  1.).'   Thus  thev  are  pro-  TT^'  T 
vided  with  a  nurfcus  which  is  the  centre  of  cell  Ktiviiy:  - 
both  of  the  reproductive  and  dwnical  (matabNC)  pro- 
ceoes  which  occur  in  the  cell  pratopttam.  Tba  aseciitnre  ceatfe 
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Ttiieain  ibape,  btrt  I«  uwaaSy  rannd  or  oval,  and  i*  ihurjiy  dpfinw) 
by  *  nuclear  membrane  from  tbc  i:>iupU'-iii  in  utiiiti  it  \i<-s.  The 
DUClcUt  iD  it*  v*gclauvc  staac  slions  ,i  fine  m-lMOrk  ihrounh.iut 
containing  in  the  meshes  the  so-c.illud  niicK.ir-sip;  .i[r:idi'ril  to  ihe 
neitrorlc  are  (he  chramowini,'!,  in  the  [onii  of  ^m.ill  irroKiibr  TlVl^-*•, 
which  have  a  strong  atfinity  lur  ilic  "  b.i'-io  d>i;s."  hmlii'diicd 
in  tbc  nucleus  «ra  dm  or  more  nucleoli  (olasmosomcs}  having  an 
kfhniiy  (or  the  '.'acid  ^m"  Th«  nudeouH jhoNB,B« OHUiiublc 
point  at  the  coitn  kAown  as  Um  dadataakMl^  V  sKf^Ghwlui 

(Aucrbach). 

'Ihf  i-rll  ho^y.  or  cytoplasm,  is  apjMrently  compcacd  of  a  fnw 
rctiriiluLii  iir  ni.i«iitk,  containing  within  the  tnciJtcs  a  soft  viscid, 
tratisparfnt  subst.tncc,  the  ccU-sap,  or  hyalopUsm,  which  is  probably 
a  nutrient  matciiai  to  the  living  cell.  Wuhin  the  cytoptasm  are 
found  niantFestations  of  funciional  activity,  in  the  (orm  of  digc*- 
live  vacuole*,  granules,  fat,  glycogen,  pgntcnt,  and  foreign  l>oaiea. 
Usually  the  cytoplasm  shows  a  marlcea  afAnity  for  the  acid  staitu, 
but  the  difTetent  bodies  found  in  the  cell  may  >bow  great  variaiioD 
(n  their  Raining  reactions. 

Tte  CCaUMOnKa  which  play  go  important  a  part  in  cf1I  tJivisioK 
my  bt  fiDWd  ather  lyin^;  within  or  at  one  side  of  the  nucleus  in  the 
V^etatlve  ctmdition  ot  the  cell,  CenltosomcB  may  be  singlo.  but 
usually  two  are  lying  clt>sc  together  in  the  attraction -sphere.  When 
mitosis  is  at>out  to  take  place,  they  separate  from  one  another  and 

Bss  to  ti»c  poles  ol  the  nurlcus,  forming  the  achromalte  tpinUIe. 
ter  the  division  and  cleavage  of  the  chromoeome*  ot  the  (uigiaal 
Buefeua  have  taken  place  they  pan  from  tbc  cquKtor  l« .tte  polca 
of  the  apindlc.  rearranging  thcmsclvei  date  to  the  ■cpanMaocniro- 
eoniCT  to  form  (l.iiictiler  niiclei. 

The  cvt(i|il.i''m  of  !!'-■■  I.'  II  riw  tmdergoc^  division  In  a  linf  liclivcen 
ihi.-  t»o  il,un;liii  r  lUi  li  i.  U  h--n  iJi;rplctc  a  paratiun  luii  Ljki.  ii  pl.OT, 
wo  havi}  trtii  il.nji;lHT  ci'lK  lurmiil  from  the  utiijiii.ii,  cjnU  In-inra 
perfect  rcll-unit.  Some  ratholcigii;.il  cclL,  such  ai  the  KiJiit-cflls 
of  tiujioiir^.  t  f  bo:ic.  ami  those  o[  iiilicrcle,  arc  poly'i'd'-^iit'l ;  in 
(omc  iri;l.in'  i'>  ihty  tmy  conl^iin  as  many  a^  thirty  or  mori'  rinlei. 
The  onlv  irvidcni  r  ivc  have  in  pathcilocy  ut  livin;,- &1  rucf  un-s  in  «hich 
apparenilv  .1  liilTiTcnil^inm  into  teU-boily  anj  nucleus  iloea  not 
exist,  is  in  the  ca^  of  bacteria,  but  then  there  comes  ibc  f|ueslion 
witether  they  may  not  possess  chromatin  distlitnited  throuui  thrit 
substance,  in  the  form  of  metachromatic  poBus,^ti  it       Cue  in 

iafumte  (Tnchcloecita,  Gniber).  .  .1 

HUtkMih  t»»  Mboda  ^  MiMiiiMM  iiiiiiniai  In  nornal 
Mracturaa  an  maintained  gcncnny  in  thow  which  are  pathotogical. 
yet  certain  modiScations  ol  these  metttods  are  mote  noticeable 
bi  the  btter  than  ia  the  former.  Thns  in  the  neoplaamata  direct 
ceii-divitioa  ia  more  tlu  rule  than  in  healthy  parti.  In  actively 
^  Dwiiv  neoplaannB.  tctuinly,  the  indirect  metlwd  prevaiU 
gcly,  but  aenns  to  go  oa  tide  by  side  with  the  direct. 
A  curious  and  interesting  mooification  of  the  indirect  method, 
known  aa  "  asymmetrical  division,"  occurs  frequently  in  eptthdio- 
mata,  sarcomata,  &c.  (Hansemann).  It  conNsta  in  an  unequal 
number  of  chromosomes  passing  over  to  each  o(  the  daughter  nuclei, 
ao  ttut  one  may  become  hypocnromatic,  the  other  hy  perch  romatic. 
When  this  happens  the  resulting  cleavage  of  the  cvtoptasm  and 
nucleus  is  also  unequal.  SeverarexplanatioM  have  been  given  of 


Fig.  1> — Asymmetrical  diaster. 
„  3.--Tnpolar  division  In  wUch  the  qiutuai  «  the  loo|w  has 

commenced. 
„  4. — Tetrapolar  Icaryokinesis. 
„  5. — Another  (orm  of  tetrapolar  divJrion. 
„  6.— Cell  in  a  state  of  degeneration  and  dtromatolymtbelatce 

rounded  body  in  the  cell  is  a  cancer  pantile. 
H   7.— Poty nucleated  cell  with  nuclei  of  normal  siae  arising  from 

multiple  karyohinetic  division. 
„  8.— Pigmeutcd  evil  with  resting  ttucleua.  Theattraction-Mbcre 

and  ccntroaome  Ke  in  tne  cytnplMM  la  the  adgbbiiB^ 

hood  of  the  nucleus. 
M  9.— Hypcrtroohic  nucleolua. 

M  10.— Larga  cell  with  a  single  iliKleui;  nucleciD  in  a  atate  of 
degcncntion. 

n  tf.— Multinucteaied  ^M^dl.  tin  flacM  HBall  and  {Xodoeed 

amitotically. 

H  13. — Karydcinetic  figure,  the  one  centioaooK  much  larger  than 
the  other. 

a  13.— Cell  in  procewof  kaivOkinctictfivUonwithretnitiaaof  the 

nucleolus  dvring  the  divlMn. 
H  14^0ivinan  of  the  nucleolus  and  formation  ef  nuclear  plate. 

The  nucleolus  is  elongated,  and  its  lonfett  menaorement 

liesin  the  ATCcttonoTthecqnatoriBl  plane  of  the  nucletM. 
n  15.— Division  of  the  ntKteohis  fay  elongation,  coosttMCtioa.  and 

equilateral  dtviAon  of  the  nodeti*. 
n  tG.— Division  of  the  nucleolus  without  any  evidcocc  o(  tBvfaioii  of 

tbenuckttK 
«  17.— Nucleus  with  many  nuclei^ 
„  IB.— Dirwrt  dtvtnixi  of  ROdena. 
M  19.— Mulii^  direct  diviMon  of  the  audtm 
H  >o. — Nail-lwv  nuclcotnsL 
M  ai.— FngBKoiatioa  of  the  nndaw. 


the  BieaniliK  of  tfiaae  ineiiilailr  ditooMii:  crib,  bat  fhat  Acfc 
most  Unds  Itself  to  the  facts  at  tbc  oue  Menu  Co  b«  that  they 
represent  a  condition  of  abnormal  karyorhexis. 

In  many  pathological  cells  undergoing  indirect  wgmratatkm, 
ccntrosomes  appear  to  be  absent.  Or  at  any  rale  do  not  manifM 
themselvec  at  the  polca  of  the  acfaramadc  ^iadle.  When  they  an 
pneat,  that  at  one  end  of  the  spindle  may  be  umauaUy  lane,  ihe 
other  of  natural  sixe.  and  they  may  vary  in  shape.  In  pathokncd 
cell-dlvislon  li  happens  occasionally  that  the  M^mcniation  of  the 
cyloplawi  is  delayed  beyond  that  of  tbc  mitotic  Network.  The 
Miqihtcr  nuclei  may  have  wiiv«d  at  the  anaphase  aiaca,  and  ha*t 
even  gone  the  lemh  of  lomMC  a  andaar  membna*.  withtMM  aa 
equaurial  dcpremwn  haviM  shown  itself  in  dte  ceUady.  Son» 
ttmea  tbc  equatorial  depnaaton  faila  entinly.  and  the  aepantion,  m 
in  aome  vegetable  cellib  tahet  place  thnw^  the  constructioa  of  a 
oell-plate.  Intnnudear  ptexusea  are  not  usually  fowid  is  giw 
cells,  but  have  been  described  in  the  giant-cells  ol  nrcomata  bf 
Kiebs  and  Hansemann,  and  in  tboee  m  (ubcfck  by  Baanfancn. 
Some  of  the  nttdei  within  multinucleated  cclb  may  occa no—By 
be  engaged  in  mitotic  division,  the  otfaen  being  in  the  Miiac 
sute.   

In  the  eafHee  accepted  notion  of  direct  segmentation,  nwrnWy 
known  aa  the  schema  of  Rcmak,  diviiioo  was  described  as  aon> 
meocing  in  the  nudeolus,  as  thmnftcr  spreading  to  the  nndeoi, 
and  as  ultimately  implicating  _  the  ccU-substanee.  Trainbasi. 
curiously,  finds  confirmatory  evidence  of  this  in  the  diviwn  li 
celts  in  sarcoma.  Contrary,  however,  to  the  cupetieiKe  of  othrn. 
he  has  never  found  that  the  attract ion-spberea  play  an  hnpactaBi 
part  in  direct  oell-division,  or,  indacd,  that  they  exert  any  inlucM 
whatever  upon  the  fflcchanism  of  the  process.  Where  pigment  wu 
present  within  the  cells  (sarcoma),  the  attraction -^ili ere* 
represented  by  quite  clear  ni^igmented  areas,  aoaetimes  with  1 
centnMMne  in  their  midst. 

REPAIK  07  IKJCXIES 

In  the  pTDCCM-of  InflaniMtiSB  we  have  a  Ktiea  of  gejafct 
on  the  part  of  the  tissues,  and  flnlds  ^  the  body,  to  ""Hm^ 
the  ill  effects  of  initatlon  or  injmy,  to  get  lid  of  the  raaic,  and 
to  repair  its  rasults.  Injury  and  kns  of  tinue  are  nanBjr 
followed  by  repik,  and  both  the  dcMnidtve  and  icpualhw 
changes  tie,  a>  a  lute,  dswificd  andef  the  tem  influnmatian. 
The  initants  may  be  bacteria  and  their  toxins,  or  tbcy  may  he 
mecbanEca],  chemical  or  themic. 

Wc  do  not  DOW  concur  with  the  old  view  that  inftumnat^oa 
wu  essentially  an  injurious  process ;  rather  do  we  look  upcn  it 
as  beneficial  to  the  organism.  In  the  various  reactions  of  the 
tissues  against  the  excfting  cause  of  'he  injury  we  see  a  strikiat 
examine  of  a  beautifully  organized  plan  of  attack  and  defence  ca 
the  port  of  the  organism. 

In  aoae  of  the  infective  cooditioitt  the  oooflkt  fortifies  the 
ofgsaism  sgainK  ftUme  attacks  of  the  sane  namie,  u  for  eaaplt 
in  the  {mmuslty  foHowing  many  of  the  acute  iDfectin  ^irrm-Kr 
This  acquired  iramunity  is  brought  about  by  the  developoicst 
of  a  protective  body  as  a  result  of  the  struggle  of  I  be  ceUa  and 
fhiids  of  the  body  with  the  invading  bacteria  and  their  loaaM, 
This  resistance  may  be  more  or  leas  permanent.  If  the  iBvtr 
lim  is  due  lo  a  pus-produciag  nkro-orgaiUsiii  wUch  aettlea  ia 
some  local  part  of  the  body,  the  naidt  b  an  abincii  (fie. 
PI.  U.). 

wUeh  lake  ^ace  in  thin  form  of  acute  inianHntioa.  Isi  maA  a 
OMiSct  one  can  see  the  presence  of  these  ninaic  but  tInnaiiiM 
fon  ia  the  ebaoo.  At  once  they  proceed  to  make  md  ihair  Wi 
on  the  poaitiDa  they  have  aecuietl  by  aecreting  and  thin  ■  lag  cas 
lodns  which  cause  more  or  leas  io^ury  to  the  tinnfs  in  thn 
immediate  neigMMmrhood.  These  roKapnaigftuiiw  bai^ac  louad 
in  the  tissoes  eveiythiog  favousable  for  their  needs,  rapidly  miJiiaij 
and  very  soon  prodocc  serious  resulta.  At  this  point  one's  niHMiw 

is  focuaed  on  the  wonderful  react iooa  pp  i  by  the  1— ^ilij 

tiines  to  combat  these  evil  inCnenocai 

In  a  very  abort  pcriud— -within  three  or  fonr  hoars  after  inf  ectMi — 
there  apptsrs  to  haw  beeo  a  measaKe  conveyed  to  the  dcfewle«»  of  (be 
body  bach  as  to.  the  point  ol  attack  and  the  mtun  of  the  iMwrnMn^ 
There  is  thus  brougnt  into  ptay  a  aeriea  of  proceasea  on  th«  fmt 
of  Ihe  tissues — the  vascular  inBammatoiy  changes — which  i>  mf  > 
the  first  move  to  neuttallac  the  malign  effects.  Vfr  find  at  ihh  tim'i 
stage  oedema  of  the  part.  This  is  an  inoeaaed  cxwiatkm  d  Cmd 
fron  the  engonted  blood  vessels  which  not  only  dilutes  tbe  Toiuk 
but  is  supposed  to  contain  substances  which  in  tome  way  act  on  tbcw 
living  micm-organisms  and  render  Hiem  a  more  easy  prvy  to  i*e 
polynionrfuwniicUaT  Icacocytes  diR.  aj.  PI.  1 1.)— cells  that  are  anbh 
aad  aatnoelr  friMgacgrtic  to  tfaasa  baaesia.  At  tUa  a^e  * 
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pidity  of  the  t^Dod  dfculstiun  hM  beootae  peatly  diminnbed. 
le^jMlyaorpho-nuckM  leiKoeytti  in  Hen  ia  great  numben  in 

la  baMt  Ukm  cells,  bekwi^Qg:  to  our  first  army  <d  defenders,  are 
jnd  continually  drculatinv  in  the  blood  atream  in  fairly  large 
mben;  tbey  are  ever  icady  to  ru!,h  to  the  point  of  attack,  where 
ey  at  once  leave  the  blood  itreain  by  posang  through  the  vessel 
lUa — etajgratioa — into  tbo  tifasucs  of  the  danger  zone.  There 
cy  show  marked  phagocyCosia.  allacking  and  lakini;  up  into  thdr 
:crior  and  destroying  the  Biicro-oik^.iuisms  in  l.irge  numtxrrs. 
the  ssme  time  larn  numben  of  oAh  |x.'ri>li  in  the  stru^i;!!'. 

t  even  the  death  ol  these  celU  is  ui  vjli:e  to  the  body,  as  in  ilic 
aces*  at  breaUnc  down  tiiere  are  act  free  ferments  which  not 
ly  act  detrimemuly  to  the  bxteria,  but  alao  may  stimulate  the 
■ngiae  (iomfdof  sao^H  fwia«rf  cell  dtffcndem — tM  mooonuclc^ir 
icocyte. 

To  replace  this  oelliilar  destruction  there  has  bern  a  demand 
r  rnnloroemcnte  on  the  home  ct-mrcs  oi  the  p^iymorpho-nudi^jr 
icocytes— the  bone  marrov.  Thi^  cjII  is  immLJi.iti'ly  <iTiswc[od 
'  an  active  protiferation  and  c^tojdy  m.ituHn^-  of  ibr-  it:\i:!o>'W<-'^ 

the  oiamnr  to  form  the  poly morplio-nu dear  Imji  ^.  1  h<.-c 
en  pass  into  the  blood  atieam  in  very  Urcc  numbers,  and  upurar 
be  ifiedaJly  attracted  to  the  point  ot  injury  by  a  posttive 
etniotactlc  action.  TUa  phendnenon,  called  chemiolasu,  ha%  been 
itdied  by  several  invMlif^toiK  Leber  experimented  vith  several 
cmical  compounds  to  Sod  what  icactian  tbey  had  on  these  cells; 
■  usinc  bnc  b\sm  tubes  sealed  at  the  outer  end  and  containing 
chemical  aabatanceh  and  tnr  intTodadng  the  open  end  into  the 
30d  vessels  he  found  that  the  leucocytes  were  attracted  poaitiv^ 
ennoWas~by  the  varioua  compounda  of  meKOiyt  camcr, 
rpentin.  and  other  subttaBces.  That,  ijiiiBioct  'cUoroforntv 
trcenn,  alcohol,  with  others,  had  noatttacttw  joftitiw"  on  them-' 
gative  chcmiotasis.  It  was  also  found  that  %  weak  solution 
ay  have  a  marked  poutive  attraction  whilst  •  Kroog  Mtution 

the  aame  sobttance  will  have  the  opiw^  effect  It  has  been 
oved  that  the  pvofenic  bacterial  toxioa.  if  not  too  oooccniratcd, 
11  attract  the  polyniorpho-nudcar  leucocytes,  btit  if  concentrated, 
ly  have  a  fcpdlinc  influence. 

Then  w  have  the  profier^  of  adaptation,  in  which  the  negative 
action  any  be  changed  into  a  poeiiive;  a  ^ven  toxin  may  at  first 
pel  the  celt,  but  by  a  aradual  proctrss  the  cell  becomes  aciruMoinec! 
such  a  tada  and  wilT move  towards  ii. 

On  reaching  the  vtdnity  th<^  le.ivc  ihe  blood  stream  .nnl  jnin 
the  warfare — many  performing  their  fimciion  of  phacocytoi-is  (q.v.j, 
hers  falliif:  nainu  to  the  loxui'^.  Tlie  tissues  of  the  pan  become 
tar^nma  tx  destroyed,  and  tlieir  pLite  is  taken  by  the  mass 
warriDK  cellular  elements  now  ri'<-i  '^iii;i.'ri  .-^^  pus. 
As  soon  as  the  Huids  and  the  f  ^  l\  nuir[ihi-[UH  k-,ir  lcitcwyt(«;  have 
cceeded  in  dimiiusUttg  the  vu^U  ii<v  nl  the  mkro-uri^.tiik.m.  the 
omd  line  of  dcfcoden — the  targL*  mo  no  nuclear  leucucyti-^  (li;;.  23, 
I.  II.)  nahethcirappearaDcaat  the  field  of  battle  in  ever  increasing 
imben.  These  are  amoeboid  cdts  and  arc  eztmncly  phagocytic, 
cir  power  U  digestion  being  E^>'r  developed.  Their  principal 
nction  is  to  brina  about  the  removal  ot  [onv>i  dead  or  dcgencr- 
jng  material.  This  they  take  up  into  thriryolopfaam,  wtteit  it 
rapidly  digested  by  being  acted  on  by  socne  totnoelhilar  digestive 
rment  (Gg.  31,  PI.  III,).  VVbere  the  nuterial  ia  too  large  to  be 
km  op  by  on  Indavidual  ceU.  the  disacdution  is  broaght  about  by 
m  cells  aunoundteg  the  material,  to  which  tbey  closely  apfdy  tben- 
lv>Bi  Md  by  tho  secreting  of  the  (erment.  a  gradual  process  of 
Diion  ia  brought  about  witn  nhiniate  BMorption. 
If  the  abscess  be  deeply  situated  in  some  tissue  and  notable  toopea 
I  to  a  free  surface  so  allowing  the  contents  to  be  dtnined  off,  the 
Lagocytic  cells  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  resolution  ol 
e  abaccas.  They  are  seen  pushing  their  way  right  into  the  field  ol 
nflict  and  greedily  ingcstiag  both  friends  and  foes.  The  first 
fenders,  tho  polymorpbo-auocar  leucocytes,  having  performed 
eir  functions,  ore  of  no  more  use  to  the  orEanism  and  arc  therefore 
moved  by  the  mono-nuclear  phi ;:(«.- ytes  as  useless  material  {fie.  31, 
L  HI.). 


The  tittUBS  having  now  mo 
rrojnds  Ibe  fighting  zone,  thei 
sde  from  all  sides.    The  vai 
impoaod  of  a  more  or  less  cc 
lagocytes  (polyblasts)  accora|>.ii. 
tieac  ^diapicytic  cell*  carry  ou:  t 
jured  waniog  elements  and  the  cL 
•Sscia  aro  only  temporary  chai  :  > 
c  food  supply  that  is  needed  ) 
wfully  10  carnf  on  ils  funciior 
Icterious  fluid  substances  Ion 
at  has  taken  place  in  the  par: 
my  at  phagocytes  or  ecavnif 


(I  an  army  that  completriy 
L    r.idual  and  general  advance 
f  this  advancing  army  is 
Uycr  of  the  mono-nuclear 
1  !>>-  numerous  new  vessels. 
■  compl(.le  removal  of  all  the 
i.iycil  tissues  of  the  part.  The 
K  by  ivtikh  is  brouEtit  fnrward 
rlie  .tdv.inciiii;  .irmy  li  it  is  siic- 
ih.-y  |.roh,,Mv  -lr,liii  off  tllC 

i  hv  ihc  crlliil.ir  disintegration 
Lln-ily  on  the  advance  tit  this 
n  il-,  I'jIIoivs  the  third  hne  of 
'fender*,' tbc'conncctivB  tissue  < ills  or  tiliroblasts. 
All  these  cells  are  probably  of  local  origin  and  are  now  stimulated 
I  make  good  the  damage.  The  connective  tissue  cells  or  fibrobUsti 
[g,  3>.  PL  111. )are  seen  inactiw  proliferation  around  the  phaDocylit: 
me.  First  tbey  am  round  or  oval  in  shape;  later  they  become 
lindle  shaped,  Bttan^ng  thcmwJves  ia- layera.  Tlicn  they  develop 
Aiatm  fibrib  wluCfa  dnsnntian  ^■^.'bfamus  loaiinac  Jooniag  a 


aooB  which  Atrts  off  the  abscess  frooi  the  healthy  tfsove  and  so 
prcvMBs  the  liirUter  Invasion  and  injunous  effects  of  the  mien- 
organiaaL  By  the  al  l  of  tbe  new  hbroblaus  this  fibrous  tissue 
zone  gradually  encroaches  on  the  pus  area  and  replaces  the 
phagocytic  layer  of  cells  as  they  proceed  with  the  absorption  of 
the  pus  mass  (fig.  33,  PI.  III.J.  Wbea  complete  renwval  ol  tb« 
pus  mass  has  been  accomplisbtd  by  the  oroccss  of  abKOptioa,  the 
damaged  area  is  rcplaaxf  by  tlik  aeif  BwMa  IMM,  woi^jattc 
bEcomes  condensed  and  htm  the.  AatMiatijOs.tax  tissue  (fig.  35, 
PI.  111.) — a  healed  abscoia. 

ICoundj.— The  healing  «(  wHWda  la  brfliuht  about  by  similv 
processes  to  that  seen  in  the  evohiiioa  of  an  aEacasa. 

If  the  injury  be  a  dmall  incised  wound  through  iho  skin  and  sat^ 
cutaneous  li^.^ms  with'jui  any  iepiic  contamiootion,  tlfcrq . uwialbl 
ftiUows  a  niiniiiiuiii  ui  n.iciion  on  the  part  of  the  tissues.  As  the 
edges  of  ihL-  wounij  arc  brought  into  accurate  apposition  thctB  is 
littii:  or  no  blood  lodj^ed  belwi'i-n  llum,  s<j  ihal  an  extremely  narrow 
strip  uf  fibrin  gluts  ilic  cut  ed^i's  [njjLihcf.  This  strip  is  rapidly 
n  iil.itfi!,  mainly  by  the  connective  tissue  cells  of  the  adjoming 
1 1:  -HI.'  ^.;r(iu,'ing  across  the  lemporary  filled  breach  and  firnUv  tmitiug 
the  tw  1  cut  siirf.iccs.  The  vascular  changes  arc  practi^ly  abscai 
iu  healing  by  first  intention- 
Healing  oy  second  intention,  or  granulation,  is  usually  seen 
where  there  has  been  loss  of  tissue,  or  extensive  dam.ige.  The 
reactions  of  the  tissues  varv  in  degrees  according  to  the  nature 
and  severity  of  the  injiiry.  In  resenting  such  insults,  a  n:marlcable 
uniformity  and  reciilarity  in  the  processes  is  brought  about  by  the 
difieientceHs  and  fluids  of  tbeheanhy  tissue*  of  the  body.  Altboagfa 


different  cells  iit  the  various  types  of  the  InflamiDaiaiY'^ptDcas^j  j  ' 
If  Ibcrc  be  a  teas  of  tissue  brought  about  sevoM  injury  tp  tlw 
skin  nnd  the  deeper  tissues,  there  is  usugdiy  an  extravasation  it 
blood  [rum  ilic  9^!''5fffiLyf*¥'*-  ^^ong  with  the  exuded  Etrrum  thfl 
filb  up  till'  Ijrcad)  U'mFtuslMS  and  the  whole  is  rapidly  formed 
into  a  tiliiini>us  mMf  otriTO'the  Aslnt^ntion  of  the  polymorpho- 
nuclear leucocytes  setting  free  their  ftracnt.  The  ferment  thus 
set  free  brings  ahoui  ibi^  coagulation  of  the  scrum,  uhich  acts 
as  a  protective  an.l  ie:u|>orary  scaffolding  to  the  injured  tissues. 
Lvinj:  briu'cen  ihi-  lihrin  ma^  and  the  healthy  tissues  is  a  rone 
'if  injured  juj  d%'!;iin' rated  ti;sue  elements,  the  result  of  the 
iraunij. 

As  early  as  six  hours  after  the  injury  the  polymorph©- nuclear 
leucocytes  are  seen  pjssinR  in  l.irjje  numbers  from  the  dilaled  and 
conjjeslcJ  blnod  vessels  of  the  tissues  at  the  margin  of  the  wound  into 
the  injured  jonc,  where  they  carry  00  an  active  phapjcytosis.  It  is 
iR'lieveri  alio  (hat  thfy  secrete  baclcricid.il  substances  jnd  ferments 
Hh^h  brin^  .iluut  the  liqiicfaciiun  of  the  fibrin  and  Ilie  damaged 
lissuci — histolysis— and  thus  assist  the  process  of  abaorptiOiL 
They  appear  to  pcc]ure  the  injured  tone  for  the  coming  of  tlWaMt 
scries  of  cells.  Their  function  being  at  an  end  theyi^itfr^M^fa 
these  cells  which  carry  on  the  process  of  absorption.  , 

In  a  period  varying  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours  tneie  is 
marked  evidence  of  the  removal  of  the  degcmeraicd  ^lubr 
element*  in  the  damaged  lone  by  the  mon»-nuclear  phagticyttfc 
Numerous  fibroblasts,  together  with  polyblaal*.  are  visible  in  tb* 
fibrin  moia,  end  the  vessels  at  the  periphery  ot  the  damaged  cone 
an  now  acen  to  be  ocnding  otit  offshixite  whic;b  assist. in  the  process 
of  absorption-  Hwae  vaacubr  buds  grow  out  io  yarious  directlom 
asUtlkaoUd  pn^i^tioaa«fte1^^^  tbey  tbea  bCtiorae  channelled  tttf 
formthenewbtnteinpbra'rjrTneshwanc.  -i 

After  two  to  four  days  I  hcse  processes  one  mete  clearly  raphasiMfL 
By  these  processes  wc  reach  the  ttagc  where  the  fibrin  moss  and 
damaged  ti^ea  have  been  conipletcTy  removed,  and  replaced,  bv 
a  temporary  vascular  and  cellular  tissue,  known  a*  granuhttoS 
tissue  (fie.  M,  PI.  III.),  which  in  turn  has  to  give  way  to  tike  IDosa 
firm  and  differentiated  fibrous  tissue.  By  this  time  ttw  alda 
epithelium  may  have  grown  over  the  wound.  ^. 

Alter  five  to  seven  daya  we  find  ih^  connective  tissue  ceTI*  taidu 
the  prindpat  part  in  the  building  up  of  the  new  permanent  tiMUi$ 
for  at  this  stage  there  is  an  active  proliferatinn  of  the  fibroblasta, 
These  cells  of  various  ih.ijxs  ore  seen  in  Ur^e  numbers,  toainlv 
lying  in  a  direction  parallL  I  10  lu-w  ves.'^.-k  aiul  capillaries,  whicS 
.ill  run  at  right  angles  to  the  unurd  surfucc.  The  branching  pro- 
CO-1SCS  of  these  cells  app.ircntly  .inastomo^'  with  one  another  and 
form  a  delicate  su ppon i netvii>rl(.  It  is  from  these  cells  thai 
the  fine  fibrillar  substance  is  formi'd,  and  lifm  this  ELige  onwards — 
eight  to  fifteen  days— ihtre  is  a  ^te.uly  iniri.'aso  in  tli'-  niw  fibrils 
Kiving  more  density  to  the  new  tissue.  At  the  s-ime  liine  there  is 
brouaht  aljout  an  alteration  in  the  arrani;eitn.'nt  eif  llie  |"-if-iiiijii  of 
the  fibroblasts.  These  Iwcoine  r-|iiiidk'  sh.iin-d  wirh  tluir  long  ;txi* 
more  aiKl  more  assuming  a  pi)snion  at  rij;!it  angles  to  the  \es«eU 
(fig-  34.  ri.  111.);  the  t»oed(;cs  ol  the  wound  ,ire  ihus  more  firmly 
bound  together.  As  their  fibrils  become  mure  dc>.elopcil  they  grad- 
ually form  fibrous  laminae  which  are  Lid  doun  first  in  the  deeper 
part  of  the  wound.  When  this  process  has  reached  a  certain  stage 
and  all  the  ab*CMp|iHiMainvy  U*  occurred  the  new  blood  vessels, 
liom  ilic  i ncra**M}|iriW M^rf Ihe  successive  fibrous  lay-crs.  gradually 
dwiadtc  ud  tmimj^tijfmAJ^  iH  9:£etu(i  );oqetfi9ad>iig  ^ 
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rf-fW <MUlr  character  of  the  ^uMtatlim  Ttuw  uCormad 

f^j^jSt^-^W^fc  K  ckforffr  bBKiUMtory  prace»  fca  taken 
d&nriraef  as  organ, or, let  way,  Hm been  located  ia  pcrfaMtenm 
M- other  fibrous  put,  ibero  b  a  gtcat  tendeacy  to  the  producttoa 
of  dcatridal  fibroiu  tissue  in  maH.  Tbua  it  b  laid  down  in  largo 
quantity  In  drrboM*  of  the  liver,  Idaaey  or  lung,  and  leacta  upon 
these  organs  by  contracting  and  induring  atrophy.  The  term 
"  cirrhosis  "  or  fibrosis  "  ia  usually  applied  lo  such  a  condiiion  of 
organs  Ifigs.  36  and  37,  PI.  IV.),  that  of sclfTOsis"  ia  used  when  such 
a  deposition  M  fibrous  tissue  occurs  within  the  central  nervous  sy^irtn. 
Gulland  Sutton  asserted  that  in  parlicuijr  states  o(  body,  and 
eipecially  in  the  condition  associated  with  cirrhotic  kidnc'v.  sucli  a 
fibnri*  Enrcomw  gcntr;il.  running,  as  they  alli-Kcd  it  don,  akmg 
U»  adventilia  ot  arteries  and  yirc.idiriE  to  thoir  capill.irifs.  '!)«)• 
eappcwcd  that  it  was  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  hy.iline  ili!i.kfnlng 
of  the  arterial  wall,  usually  of  ihc  tunica  iniima,  and  huiico 
termed  the  supposed  diseased  state  "  arterio-capillary  fibrt)~i». 
and  gave  the  fibrous  substance  the  name  "  hyaline-fibroid."  1  Ijey 
held  ttiat  th^  cirrhotic  kidney  is  simply  a  local  nisnilestation  ol  • 

ami  Stmm'  Mm>^  ndr  ttnoor*- Iwwewb  lu>  UkB  lato 
vawoatoyim.    ■  •■>       ■  ' 

Ttmoou  OK  Nnr  Growths 

Ute  various  defudtiou  of  tbe  tenn  "  bcw  growth  **  leive 

OB  with  a  deSaite  conception  <d  it  o  a  new  fonnation  of  tissue 
which  ^>peara  to  originate  and  to  grow  independently.  We 
have  already  compued  the  body  to  a  eodal  coaununity,  each 
constituent  element  of  which—the  ceil — live*  its  own  life  but 
subordinates  its  individuality  to  the  good  6t  the  whde  organism. 
The  essential  chsracteristic  of  a  new  growth  is  that  tl^  sub- 
ordination is  lost  and  the  tissue  dementi,  freed  from  the  normal 
Bintual  restraint  of  tbcir  intodependcnce,  give  way  to  an 
abnormal  growth.  All  tbe  hypottews  about  the  csusation  of 
Mw  growths  seek  to  explain  the  aeoet  of  tliii  individuality  or 
**  ■tttonomy,"  as  they  recognise  that  the  mystery  of  the  origin 
of  the  great  majority  of  tumours  would  be  solved  if  we  could 
trace  bow  or  why  the  tissue  elements  in  which  tbey  develop  fitst 
took  on  tlus  abnonnal  growth. 

Tumours  are  divided  into  two  main  groupsMnnoont  and 
Bialignant.  These  differ  only  in  degree  and  there  is  no  hsfd  and 
fast  line  between  them.  Innocent  turnouts  are  usually  aharidr 
defined  from  the  sunounding  tissues,  and  show  no  tendency  to 
Bread  into  them  or  to  pass  by  means  of  lymphatics  and  blood- 
vessels to  neighbouring  puts  (fig.  38,  PL  IV.).  MaligtuBt 
turnout^  on  the  other  hand,  invade  the  adjacent  tiinta  and  pass 
by  lymphatics  and  blood  vessels  to  distant  parts,  where  they  set 
«p  secondary  growths  (fig.  39,  H.  IV.). 

Tumours  ^>pcar  to  arise  ^oatsncously,  without  mdent 
cause;  they  may  dcveh^  in  association  wiUi  prolonged  irritatioi 
or  injury  (later  referred  to  in  more  deuil).  To  heredity,  as  an 
indirect  or  predispowng  cause,  has  probably  been  assigned  loo 
great  importance,  artd  the  many  facU  brought  forward  of  the 
lelative  frequency  of  cancer  In  menben  of  one  family  only 
Justify  the  conduaon  that  the  tlsaue-redstance  of  certain  families 
is  lowered. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  still  brfore  ni  the  qne«ioa,  what  la 
the  cwential  cause  of  tumours  (9.*.)  i  Tliit,  one  c*  the  mart  diweult 
nrablcnis  of  path<ri(igy,  is  being  attacked  by  many  able  worlnrs, 
who  are  all  striving  from  different  standpoints  todnoditc  tbe  nature 
of  thne  new  formations,  which  spring  from  the  normal  tissues  in 
wbidi  they  devriop  and  which  they  destroy-  In  ipate  of  all  tbe 
valuable  research  work  that  has  been  done  within  the  last  few  yean, 
tile  osential  cauK  of  new  growths  still  remains  unknown. 

To  the  work  carried  on  6y  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund  in 
England,  and  to  investigators  in  other  countries,  are  due  the  present 
day  scientific  efforts  made  to  systematiie  investigation  and  clear 
away  many  cf  the  hypothetical  speculations  that  have  gathered 
found  this  most  difficult  nibject.  Tbdr  investiEations  on  cancers 
found  in  the  lower  animals,  and  the  sueccssful  transplantatmn  of 
snch  growths  into  a  new  host  of  the  mme  specks  (mke  and 
tats),  lave  gmtly  advanced  our  kmdedge  of  tbe  etiology  of  thb 

Many  of  the  hypotheses  of  the  past  put  forwaid  to  mUn  cuccr 
must  be  discarded,  in  view  of  the  facts  braught  to  Rght  bylne 
comparative  and  experimental  research  of  recent  tfanes.  AcconHaC 
to  the  hypothesis  of  Waldcyer  and  Tbietsch  there  is  perfect  cqnt 
llbrium  between  the  normal  epitbcKam  and  its  supporting  uncturft 
tho  Gonoeetive  tissne,  but  wteh  sdvaMbig  age  iftia  bdaoee  ts  <VSM 


owing  to  the  eonatulve  timot  gradnalty  losing  ita  n-siiniwM 
poww.  The  cplthetrnJ  ccUs  are  titm  aUt  10  pa^  Iroa  dieir  cnmal 
poshion,  in  coosequencc  ot  which  they  proliferate  and  at  the  sane 
tine  icviR  to  a  mm  priidttve  ^peof  c«IL  In  this  way  tkcy 
rise  to  •  malignant  new  mwth. 

Cohnheim'a  hypotttMs  tt  '^embryonic  eHduea"  presafca 
that  eariy  in  ibe  oevdopmcfit  of  tba  embryo  aooe  of  the  orib.  or 

rips  of  ceils,  are  separated  from  their  organic  omtiniiity  duriag 
various  (oldinss  that  take  place  in  the  aaMy  growing  r—hija- 
The  separated  celts  baoome  intemiivted  with  other  tisMe  1  Isiiiinti 
amongst  whicA  they  lie  dormant  with  their  inherent  pvwwr  of 
proliferation  in  abeyance^  Atalaterdateintbelifeaf  Utemdividaal. 
Dy  some  unknosra  stimuli,  they  resume  ibcir  actiM  yumu  et 
proliferation  and  so  ^ve  rise  to  new  growths. 

TIm  "  tissu^tensni "  hypothcaia  at  Rlibart  is  a  rnmhsesiine 
of  the  two  iotegdng.  He  holds  that  new  erowths  arise,  both  btlew 
Urtb  or  at  any  subsequent  period  af  Hfe,  by  tbe  smratioo  of  cda 
or  damps  of  celh  from  their  normal  posioon,  and  that  iw  hsnlih 
there  is  a  balance  bettvcen  the  various  tissues  and  tissie  ektrta 
resulated  by  what  he  calls  die  "  tiauemusoa  "  of  tbt  part,  iA  that 
cdls  or  groups  of  cells  have  a  wetiainiBg  power  on  oan  uaOtr 
which  prevents  any  fdiyaiological  over-actinqr< 

From  whatever  cause  the  lesisiJng  pswcr  of  tbe  tune  demcMs 
Is  tliea  wtalmned,  the  bvasfam  of  niber  tissM  ttaaenu  fa  Am 
allowed  to  take  places  llwse  btiag  fined  fnea  the  normal  T-t'*^rrg 
power  of  the  neighbouring  elsmuiu,  mnkipty  and  so  oa  ce  the 
formation  ot«  new  growth.  AeoordinBtoRiiurtitbijMf— '— '— 
together  with  tbe  latent  capncky  of  fsolnted  eells  wr  ' 
poTiferation,  that  pves  rise  to  new  growths. 

Hanscmann's  "  anaplasia  "  hypothesis  Kcks  to  find  an 
tion  of  the  formatioo  of  new  giuwths  fai  the  abacnae  of  tbe 
logical  diffcccntiatioa  of  the  ceU  asandaH-d  with  a  Ceawapo  _  _ 
increase  in  ita  proUftntive  power  and  a  lainimrinn.  or  bw^  of  itt 
functioaal  activity. 

The  gitater  the  degree  efanqilawa  the  more  the  tanK)oredbcB» 
form  in  character  and  appaniaoco  to  the  embryonie  type  of  cd  owi 
the  more  malignant  is  the  new  growth.  Asinnwefifwoinaba  giunib 
composed  of  folly  formed  fibiouBtiswe  (fig.  M  PL  IV.)^  Thaaaaal 
round  cellsd  aarasna  ia  a  ■—"■"I  (snnh,  and  fa  eowipaaad 
Ae  primitive  Qfpsflf  cell  that  goas  to  font  wcnaa  tisaww  ifif  4>> 

Then  we  have  Beard's  "  gemxell  hypothesis.  In  vriiU  be 
hoUs  that  many  of  the  gertn-cella  in  the  growing  embeyD  faS  ts 
reach  their  proper  position— the  generative  arw  ^id  vttfe  doww 
and  become  quiescent  in  some  somatic  timnc  of  the  embryo.  Tbey 
may  at  some  later  date  become  active  ia  son*  way,  and  s»  gisc 
rise  to  a  cellular  proUferatioa  that  may  imitate  the  "■■■'■tf  ia 
wbldi  tbey  srow,  eo  giving  riM  to  new  giowths. 

Some  worbts  repud  certaiB  appenraoces  in  divitSng  ceBa  band 
ia  taacer  as  evidence  of  a  revanion  of  the  soBuic  ccU  to  the  gtv» 
cell  type  (heteratyfdBal),  otherwise  found  oidr  n  the  |iuuaa  which 
result*  in  the  formatiao  of  an  embryo.  These  appenisMS  en 
probabh'  due  to  a  patholQeical  mitnws,  oommoely  loend  ia  caav. 
to  wMcb  there  is  an  irregulBr  diminution  fa  tbe  nnmbcr  of  chi«m» 
aomcs;  some  are  ast  out  and  become  degenerated  or  nma  psa 
over  to  one  of  tbe  dsngfater  cell*,  leaving  a  red  need  number  h  the 
other,  and  thus  give  riae  to  asymmetrical  mitosis. 

From  the  histological  esmmioation  ol  tnmonr  crifa  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  they  resemble  the  protasoel  miacUar 
organisms  fa  occasianaUy  psKBg  thiot^  a  seual  rsisasn  at  i» 
production,  Is.  that  unclear  conjugatlan  bctweenodfa  ever  tafaa 
place. 

In  recent  years  tbe  successful  eaperimental  transplaatatloa 
new  growths,  occurring  ^oradicaRy  in  white,  mice  ajid  ntat  ntfa 
animab  of  the  aaeae  species,  has  tb  nnvn  a  fresh  fight  Qowl  tfa 
features  of  mdignant  growths.  Fran  these  expcrimeate  it  a 
shown  that  cella  taken  from  these  growths  and  intndoeed  tess 
animab  of  the  same  species  give  rise  to  a  otnceroos  growth.  «hcae 
edit  have  acquiied  imlimited  powers  of  proliferation  ^Ihn  mt 
direct  lineal  descendants  of  the  cells  introduced,  and  aiw  m  a» 
wav  farmed bnattetbMecefe of  thebonm  whieb  tbqr «c  plMsd 
and  grow. 

Not  only  is  this  tnw  of  epithelial  cells,  but  tbe  conwectiig  tsasae- 
cells  of  the  suppcrtbg  stmctme of  cancerous  growth, after  mwiiil 
ttsospiantation,  may  become  so  idtcrcd  that  a  gradual  iisiiajiee 
of  apparently  normal  coancctive  tisnie  into  aarcoantova  denaewcs 
takes  place,  these  giving  rise  to  "  mlaed  tunxnna."  The 
SBiGomatous  devcfopment  may  even  completdy  auiginw  ibs 
epithelial  elements  and  so  form  and  coMmue  to  grow  aa  a  paw 
nrcoma. 

TliE;i.raeS  that  it  b  posnble  to  propagate  these  oeBs  of  oao  mmmd 
for  \eais  in  other  anfanah  of  the  same  specie%  wltboul  ai^  lomef 
their  ventative  vitality,  simests  that  this  ceotioned  aswatb  a 
kept  op  ny  s  growth-atimulatmg  sahstance  prcasat  in  aa  psepm 
species  of  aniiiiiel;  this  substance,  however,  ana  not  tike  paav  d 
traarfonniiH  the  normal  tifaoeiiita  a  caocsfana  otm 

Henscr,  fienckc^  AdsmI,  Hatdmnd  and  atfaees  have  aka  aat 
forward  hypotheses  to  account  for  the  origia  of  new  ntBaiW 
These  obseiven  mswiain  that  tlw  ceOs  fsom  sense  cnosa  losb  w 
may  Besar  have  had  dnwlapa^  their  Inncrioaal  activit^Md  thi 
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antra  the  Ktlvity  ot  fioirth.    The  dMcwdaaU  oC  sHeb  crib 
I  betoKM  more  and  moR  vn^SeRi^ted,  thcnl>y  developing  aa 
jBPMcd  vegetaUve  activity. 

jOMtel  finds  M  CKptanalitM  of  thi*  mnt  of  complete  ccU- 
■■nBtiatiaiia  Iom  of  funoiaa,  and  Kqalrcd  vcgplative  activity 
MM  Mm  hiiiiin.1111111111 1  liaiiii  Hr  lif  ilici  iim  li  n  chromatin  clcmrnts 
rtbe  cM,  and  maintain*  that  the  difierent  propciilcs  o(  the  ccU 
I«  carried  and  handed  down  by  (he  different  orders  of  chromaiin 
■pa.  We  have  analogies  to  this  in  the  tivo  nuclei  of  some  of  the 
ratOMM,  the  one  being  solely  for  the  purpose  of  propagation, 
W  other  brifif  SMOCiaud  with  the  functional  activities  of  the  ccIL 
crtd  thmka  that  in  nan  ve  have  these  two  dilTcrcnt  functiona 
uried  on  by  tbc  one  nucleus  containing  both  chromatin  orik-ri. 
:,  from  whatever  cause,  any  of  the  chromaiin  1«ips  bclonciiiK  to 
le  functional  order  be  lost  the  dcsccnilanl;;  of  Mich  a  tL'll.  l<Ling 
nabic  to  restore  these  loops,  will  be  minus  tlic  funil  ion.il  .itlriiiiiics 
^.^ocialed  with  the  lost  elements.  Tho>e,  halving  ttie  full  cqiiip- 
niit  of  the  vegetative  order,  will  now  licvtlop  the  inherent  pouW 
I  proiifcration  to  a  snata  or  teaaer  extent. 

The  loregoinE  hypotheae*  have  all  Mugh  t  the  orifin  oF  new  growths 
1  some  intrinsic  cause  which  has  altered  the  characters  of  the 
■II  or  cdU  which  gave  rise  to  them,  but  none  them  explain  the 
irect  exciting  cause.  The  parasitic  hypothesn  poMulates  the 
ivanion  of  a  parasite  fii>m  without,  thus  making  a  new  growth 
n  infective  process.  Many  cancer-poiaaites  have  been  described 
1  cancerous  growths,  including  bScteria,  yeasts  and  protozoa, 
ut  the  inmimerable  attempts  made  to  demonstrate  the  causal 
ifectivc  onanism  have  all  completrij'  failed. 

It  is  wclT known  that  canoer  nay  develop  in  plaoea  where  there 
aa  been  chronic  irritation;  an  example  be  found  in  cancer  at 
le  tongue  foDowing  on  prolonfed  irritation  irani  n  jagged  tooth, 
lay-pipes  may  also  give  rise  to  csDcer  of  lip*  in  main  la  England, 
hile  cancer  ot  the  mouth  of  both  sexes  ia  common  in  India  where 
Mwing  a  mixture  of  betel  leaves,  aieca-ntit,  tobacco  and  daked 
RM  Is  the  naual  practice.  In  the  case  o(  the  squamous  epithelial 
incer  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  found  *o  frequently  in  the 
atives  of  Kashmir,  the  position  of  the  cancer  is  peculiar  to  this 
K^le,  and  is  due  to  the  chronic  irritation  following  on  repeated 
urns  fft>m  nring  the  ''  ksngri " — a  imBll  eartunware  "vessel 
intainiog  a  chareoal  Gtc  enclosed  in  Indutrworkaand  Mspendcd 
)und  the  waist,  to  asust  in  maintaining  warmth  in  the  extreroe 
>Id  of  the  hills  ot  Kashmir. 

The  irritant  may  be  chemical,  a*  is  seen  in  the  sUn  cancer*  that 
svelop  in  workn*  in  ^raSn,  petroknim,  arsenic  and  aniline, 
iowever  close  the  icIatMiiahip  is  between  chronic  irritation  and 
ic  starting  of  cancer,  we  are  not  in  a  portion  to  aay  that  irritation, 
hysical  or  chemical,  by  itself  can  give  rise  to  new  growths.  It 
lay  meivly  act  kxally  in  some  way,  and  so  tender  that  part 
laceptible  to  BoknowB  tlsnu  stimuh  which  impan  to  the  cells 
iBt  cmaotdiaarir  power  of  pralifention  characteristic  of  new 
-owth. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  quite  uncertain  what  i*  the  nkitnate 
luw  of  new  growths;  in  all  probability  there  tnsy  be  one  or  more 
:ttological  factor*  at  [day  diatutblnv  that  perfect  conditk>n  of 
)uiU]riiuB  of  normal  tisMies.  A  defect  in  co-ordination  allows 
le  stimulated  active  vegetative  cellular  elements,  or  the  iiMfre 
illy  differentiated  tisme.  to  over-develop  and  iO  fonn  tuiDOun, 
mple  or  maRgiiant. 

OlBXS  1^9BUX  PSODOCTt 

3IiipM.—1n  mmf  pitlnloglcal  conditions  m  have  defenem- 
ve  products  of  vatious  Ititids  formed  in  the  tissues.  These 
ibslaaces  may  be  formed  In  the  cells  and  given  out  as  a  secre- 
oo,  or  they  may  be  formed  by  an  Intercellular  transformation, 
t  the  tnucinoid  conditiona,  usually  termed  "  mucoid  "  and 
eMeiU "  degenerations,  wo  have  closely  allied  substances 
Hich,  Hke  the  aon&a!  mucins  of  the  body,  belong  to  the  gtuco- 
-oteids,  and  have  fn  common  similar  physical  cbaracten. 
here  is  neither  any  absolute  difference  nor  a  constancy  In  thcic 
lemical  icactions,  and  there  c&n  be  btiMight  about  a  transition 

the  "colloid  "material  into  the"  mucoid,"  or  conversely.  By 
ucc4d  is  understood  a  soft  gelatinous  substance  containing 
ucin,  or  pseudomucin,  which  is  normally  secreted  by  the  cpi- 
lelial  cells  of  both  the  mucous  membranes  and  glands.  In 
Ttain  pathological  conditions  an  excessive  formation  and 
scharge  of  sudb  materid  Is  usually  associated  irith  catarrhal 
longes  in  the  ci»thelium.  The  desquamated  ceDs  containing 
lis  jelly-like  substance  become  disorganiied  and  blend  with  the 
cretion.  Should  this  take  place  into  a  closed  gland  space  it 
ill  give  rise  to  cysts,  which  may  attain  a  great  «ze,  as  is  seen 

the  ovarian  adenomata.   In  tome  of  the  adenoid  cancers 

the  alimentary  tract  this  mucoid  material  ia  formed  by  the 
lithelial  ceUs  from  which  it  flows  out  and  Inffltrates  the 


sunounding  tissttesj  both  the  ceUs  and  titsoes  appear  to  bt 
transformed  into  this  gcUtinoussubstaace,  forming  the  wKtlled 
"  colloid  caaoer  "  (fig.  4>.  VI IV.}. 

The  connective  tissue  is  supplied  normally  with  a  certain  amooMf 
of  these  mucinoid  substances,  no  doubt  acting  as  a  lubricanL  In 
many  pathological  conditions  this  tissue  is  commonly  found  to 
undergo  mucoid  or  myxomatous  degeneration,  which  is  rcgudcd 
as  a  reveirion  to  a  clMeh'  doiUlar  type— that  «t  foetal  connoctivt 
tissue  (fig.  4^,  PL  IV).  These  changes  aie  foimd  in  senile  wasting 
in  metaplasia  of  cartilage,  in  many  tumours,  especially  roixctl 
growths  of  the  parotid  gland  and  testicle,  and  in  various  inflam- 
matory granulation  utcm.  In  the  wasting  of  the  thyroid  gjaiul 
in  myxocdema,  or  when  the  ghind  is  completely  removed  by  opera- 
tion, myxomatous  areas  aie  (ouad  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  « the 
slun,  nerve-sheaths.  &c. 

CotfoHf.— This  term  ■&  usually  applied  to  a  semi-solid  substsnce 
of  homogeneous  and  gelatinous  coimtence,  which  results  iianly 
from  excretion  and  partly  from  degeneration  of  cellular  struc> 
tures,  more  particularly  of  the  epithelial  type.  These  cells 
become  swollen  by  Ibis  translucent  substance  and  ace  thrown 
off  into  the  space  where  they  become  fused  together,  forming 
colloid  masses.  This  sobstuue  diflets  from  the  nudns  by  being 
precipitated  by  tannic  add  but  not  by  acetic  acid,  and  beiitg 
endowed  with  a  higher  proportion  of  sulphur. 

Id  the  normal  thyroid  there  is  formed  and  stored  up  in  the 
spaces  this  colloid  material.  The  enlarged  cystic  goitres  show, 
in  the  distended  vesicles,  an  abnormal  formation  and  retentloB 
of  thb  substance  (fig.  44,  PI.  V.).  Its  chaiacter  is  readSy 
changed  by  the  abnormal  activities  which  take  piace  In  thesn 
gtanik  during  some  of  the  acute  feveis;the  semisolid  coaristenca 
may  become  mucoid  or  even  fluid. 

Serous  degeneration  is  met  with  in  erdtheliat  cells  in  Inflammatonr 
conditions  and  following  on  bums.  The  vitality  of  these  crib 
being  altered  there  is  imbilMtion  end  accumulatioa  of  watery  Buid 
in  their  cytoplasm,  causing  iwriling  and  vacuolationof  the  ceils. 
The  burstmg  of  several  these  altered  cells  is  the  method  tqr 
which  the  ikm  -wt^le*  are  farmed  in  ccnain  conditions 

Glycogen  is  formed  hy  the  action  of  a  ferment  on  the  catbo* 
hydrates— the  Uatcbes  being  converted  Into  sugars.  The 
sugars  are  talten  up  from  the  circulation  and  stored  in  a  less 
soluble  form — known  as  "  animal  starch  "—in  the  liver  and 
muscle  cells;  they  play  an  lmp(»tant  part  in  the  noraial  raetn- 
helim  of  the  body.  The  dgnificance  of  glycogen  fai  largt 
amounts,  or  of  its  absena  fnnn  the  tissues  in  pathological  con- 
ditions, is  not  clearly  understood.  It  Is  said  ta  be  Inctcaaed  in 
sacciiaiine  diabetes  and  to  be  greatly  <Bniinisllcd  in  stamtiOB 
and  wasting  diseases. 

Fol.— Fatty  accumulations  {n  the  tissues  of  the  body  are 
found  in  hedth  and  in  patholopcal  conditions;  these  are  usually 
recognized  and  described  as  fatty  infiltratioaa  and  fatty  degenen* 
tions,  but  there  are  intermediate  conditions  nhiA  mMkt  It 
difficult  to  separate  sharply  these  processes. 

The  fatty  accumulations  known  as  infiltrations  (figs.  4s  and 
46,  PL  v.)  are  undoubtedly  the  result  of  excessive  ingestion  of 
food  material  containing  more  neutral  fats  than  the  nonnal 
tissues  can  oxidize,  or  these,  as  a  result  of  defective  removal 
owing  to  enfeebled  oxidative  capacities  on  the  partof  the  tissues, 
become  stored  op  in  the  tissues. 

In  acute  and  chronic  alcoholisni,  fn  phthisis,  and  in  other 
tlisaoses  this  fatty  condition  may  be  very  extreme,  and  is  com- 
monly found  in  association  n-itb  other  tissue  changes,  so  that 
probably  we  ^ulcl  look  on  these  changes  as  a  degeneration. 

Adiposity  or  obesity  occurs  when  we  have  an  excessive  araottnt 
of  fat  stored  in  the  nonnal  connective-tissue  areas  of  adipose 
tissue.  It  may  be  caused  by  various  conditions,  e.g.  over- 
nutrition  with  lack  of  muscular  energy,  beer-drinking,  castration, 
lactation,  disturbed  metabolism,  some  forms  of  insanity,  end 
may  follow  on  some  fevers. 

Fatty  degeneration  is  a  retrogresrfve  change  associated  with 
the  deposit  of  fatty  granules  or  globules  in  the  cytoplasm,  and 
is  caused  bydisorganteed  cellnlar  activity  (figs,  seand  97,  PI.  II.). 
It  is  frequently  found  associated  with,  or  as  a  sequel  to,  cloudy 
swelling  In  intense  or  prolonged  tone  conditions.  Ovtr  and 
above  the  bacterial  intoxications  we  have  a  very  extreme  degree 
of  fatty  degeneration,  widely  distributed  throughout  the  tisnwi^ 
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•ttidi  b  pnAuetA  by  attain  otptAc  and  faMfimic  poboni;  it 
b  Mcn  ctpedilly  in  pboqiham  and  cbloiofonii  poiMiiiiiig. 
The  changes  are  alto  common  fa  peroicioitt  anawnia,  advanced 

tUorofit,  cadiouaf,  acid  In  (he  later  ttagca  of  ftarvatiaa.  In 
diabetes  meUitus,  b  irhich  there  b  marked  derangement  in 
inctabollun,  extreme  latly  changes  arc  occasionally  found  in  the 
Mgana,  and  the  Uood  aay  be  loaded  with  fat  globtdes.  This 
lipocmk  condition  may  «tue  cmboUsm,  the  plugpng  c^edaliy 
occurring  in  the  lung  capillaries. 

Fatty  degeneration  b  common  to  all  dead  or  decaying  tbsues 
fai  the  botfy,  aad  may  be  lolhmed  by  calcificalioo. 

Amdyaia  h  a  dfataUgraliOB  of  dead  Utauea  biongbt  about  by 
the  action  of  their  own  ferments,  vhtle  degenetatlon  takes  pbce 
fa  the  stiO  living  cell  The  study  of-autolytic  phenomena  which 
dosdy  sisiulalcs  the  changes  seen  m  the  degenenting  cell  haa 
thrown  much  light  on  theae  degenerative  processes. 

Tlicae  conditfam  may  be  ptttely  [Aj^olagical,  r^g.  In  the 
mammary  gland  during  lactation  or  fa  sebaceous  ^and^  eaoicd 
by  incms«l  functional  activity.  It  may  follow  adhnliiUwd 
functional  activiiy,  as  in  the  atrophying  thymus  gland  and  in 
the  muscle  ceUs  of  the  utenn  after  parturition. 

Any  of  the  abnonnal  conditions  that  bifay  aboM  geneial 
or  local  defective  mitrHiOD  il  aa  important  factcr  In  producing 
fatty  degeneration. 

The  part  pbyed  bv  fata  and  doaely  allied  compounds  In  normal 
and  sboorraal  metabolim  need  not  here  be  diacuMtd,  as  the 
subject  is  too  CTwnpleK  and  lb*  view*  on  it  an  confficiing.  it  will 
|)c  Mificieot  to  Mata  briefly  what  apfMon  to  be  the  kmiU  of  rocent 
■nveMigaiioa. 

■  The  neutral  fats  are  compowl  of  fatty  adds  and  glycerin.  In 
the  physiological  process  of  hitcsthul  digettlDn,  the  prccunors  of 
such  Ests  are  qstit  up  into  these  two  redicfca.  The  free  tatty  acid 
ndkle  then  unites  with  an  alkali,  and  becomes  tranrfdrmed  Into 
a  soluble  soap  which  is  then  readily  aburbedintkii  fluid  condition 
by  the  cpithelisl  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane.  There  il  is  acted 
on  by  ferments  (lipases)  end  eonvcrted  into  oeutnl  fat.  which  may 
Konua  hi  the  cell  as  nich.  Bw  the  reverse  action  o«  the  part  of 
the- same  (ermenu  in  thecdU  tness  neutral  fau  may  be  ledissolved 
and  paw  lato  the  lactcals. 

Many  cell*  throughout  the  body  contain  this  ferment.  The 
•oluble  waps  »-hich  are  probably  conveyed  by  the  blood  will  be 
quickly  taken  op  by  such  cdb,  tynthctited  into  oeutral  tau,  and 
stored  in  a  non-diflusiblc  form  lill  required.  The  (at  in  this  con- 
jiition  is  readily  recogoiicd  by  the  usual  microchcmical  and  stain- 
ing reaction*-  Aa  fai  i*  a  food  clement  eueniial  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  vital  energies  of  the  cdl,  a  certain  amount  of  fatty  matter 
man  be  prcMnt,  In  a  form.  ha»-cver,  umccogaicabie  by  oat  piutni 
microchcmical  and  staining  method*. 

Some  investigators  hold  that  the  soaps  may  become  comlnned 
wiih  albumin,  and  (hat  on  btiroming  incorporated  with  the  cyto- 
pbsm  they  can  no  longer  be  dittingubhed  as  fat.  If  from  tome 
cause  the  cdl  be  damaged  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  dirintcgia* 
thw  of  the  cytopbsm,  there  will  be  a  bfcaUng  down  of  that  com- 
bination, 10  that  the  fat  will  be  set  free  from  the  complex  pmein 
molecule  in  which  it  wai  combined  at  a  loap-albomw.  and  will 
become  demonstrable  by  the  usual  methods  as  small  droplets  of 
oil.  This  sptiiiing  up  of  the  fats  previously  combined  with  albumin 
in  thectH  by  the  action  of  natural  fdrntenta— Upaiea— aad  the  setting 
free  of  the  fau  under  the  influence  of  undas  repnsent  the  normal 
and  the  pathological  procctf  in  the  production  of  to-calted  fatty 
degeneration. 

CaUification. — Calcification  and  calcareous  deponts  are 
eitremely  coounoo  in  many  pathological  conditions. 

There  are  few  t>f  the  connective  tissues  of  the  body  which 
may  not  become  affected  with  deports  of  calcareous  salts 
(fix.  4j,  VL  v.).  This  condiiion  U  txit  so  frequently  seen  in 
the  more  highly  diflercntiated  cells,  but  may  follow  nccrosb  of 
lecieting  celb,  as  is  found.in  the  kidney,  in  corrosive  sublimate 
poiaoning  and  u  chronic  nephritis.  These  conditions  are  quite 
dulinct  from  the  nonnal  process  ct  ossification  as  h  seen  in 
bone. 

Many  tfieoriea  have  bees  advanced  to  cxplab  these  processes, 
and  ncently  the  subject  hat  received  considerable  attention.  The 
old  idea  oi  the  circulating  blood  being  supmaturatcd  widi  lime 
salts  which  fa  some  way  had  first  became  libontnd  (ran  ami^vig 
teaca,  and  then  depoHt«dL  to  form  caldfied  area*  in  different 
tissues  will  have  to  be  given  up.  as  there  is  no  evtdenoe-tbat  this 
"  mctanatic  "  calcification  ever  takes  place.  In  all  prahability 
BO  excess  of  sotuhfe  lime  salts  in  the  blood  er  lympb  can  ever  be 
4ipadted  in  hialihy  living  lisMK 


At  the  present  day  both  experiooMal  aad  kiniJiwhal  faiiwl 

ptions  iccro  to  indicate  that  in  the  pioccM  of  ""^fc^'™  ibtn 
IS  a  combination  ol  the  organic  ■ubstaace*  presenl  in  rfiu.mmrj 
tiwues,  or  in  tisMies  of  low  viiatitv,  with  the  lime  salts  of  the  body. 
From  whatever  cauie  the  litMies  become  diBorgaaivd  aad  aiirtim 
la  ~  v.r.itiin.  the  fany  acitU  may  tiecome  liberated  and  oam> 

bi'      .  :  Llic  .ilk.<lic6  to  form  pocaih  aad  soda  soaps. 

I  iif  [uta&h  and  soda  is  then  read  tally  lepUoed  by  cakinm  to 
form  an  inaolnblecaldamsaapk  Tba imcMciion  between  the  tofm, 
the  phosphates  aod'lhe  carbonates  srhlck  aic  bconght  by  the  faleod 
and  Ivmph  to  the  part  results  ia  the  weaker  fatty  acias  beini  re- 
pbced  phospborie  and  earbenic  add.aadihuBfa  dMiotniMiaa 
of  highly  tnsotubte  cakinm  nhosphata  aad  orboaate  dqnsiH  ia 

tfai;  djwr^niicd  tissues. 

PtU/iolapccI  Pigmenlalums. — Tljese  pigmentary  dtanges  found 
in  abnormal  amditioas  are  wuaUy  classified  under  (i)  AIb«ua»- 
Boid,  Ca)  Haeaatoinioiii,  (3)  Eztianeous. 

I.  Ibe  normal  ammal  plpncnU  and  closely  aOtcd  pigmeflls 
arc  usually  found  fa  the  skin,  hair,  eyt,  supra-renal  ^uds,  and 
in  certain  nerve  cells.  These  represent  the  albuminoid  series, 
and  arc  probably  dabonied  t^f  the  cells  inn  albasuDuia 
substances  throng  the  influence  of  specific  fcnacMa.  This 
pigment  it  usually  fatracdhtlar,  but  may  be  fmmd  lyfnc  free  fa 
the  faCercdlular  substance,  and  b  generally  tn  the  Idnn  of  fiM 
granules  of  a  ycllowish-bfown  or  brown-black  colour.  In  ikc 
oondltion  known  as  albfaiim  there  b  a  congenita)  dtAdeacyv 
entire  absence  of  pigment.  Trophic  and  nervnos  oeoditin 
tometfaws  cause  localised  defidcnQ'of  pigment  whidiprodaca 
white  areas  in  tho  ilun. 

Excessive  pigmentation  of  tusue  ceOs  (fig.  4B,  PL  V.)  k  aeea 
In  old  age,  and  usually  m  an  accompaniment  <d  oestafa  stnpUc 
processes  and  functional  disorders.  Ccrtafa  deaawntlve  diupi 
b  the  su[»B-rcnal  glands  may  leadto  Addison  a  i1liriia,nTili  lib 
characteriied  by  an  excessive  pigmentary  condltioa  ol  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes.  Thb  inelanfa  pigment  Is  femd  ta 
certain  tumour  growths,  pigmented  moles  ol  the  skin,  aund  espe- 
cially in  raelanatic  saicomau  (fig.  49,  H  V.)  and  caacac:  The 
action  of  the  aun'siayt  stimulates  the  celb  of  theikbi  to 
the  pigment  as  a  protection  to  the  underlyfag  tfsme^  e^. 
broDziog, "  fredJcs,"  and  the  skin  of  the  aegto. 

The  colonivd  fats,  or  lipochromes,  arc  found  normally  fai  1  

the  celb  of  the  internal  organs,  and  nnder  certain  patfaolcckal 
condition*.  This  pigment  b  of  a  light  ydfew  colowr,  and  T^n-fi^ 
a  fatty  substance  that  rcaas  to  the  fat-itaining  reagents.  Lbtb 
ia  known  regarding  thb  class  of  pigment. 

9^  Hacmatogenous  pigments  aro  derived  from  the  liacino- 
^bfa  of  the  red  blood  corpusdcs.  These  coipuacks  may  break 
down  hi  the  blood  veseb,  and  their  colourfag  matftfal  [liai  iiw 
globfa]  b  set  free  fa  the  serum.  But  thdr  d^tegratioa  b  tSKc 
commonly  bnnght  about  by  "  phagocytosb  "  on  the  part  of  the 
phagocytic  cdb  fa  the  different  etgani  concerned  with  the 
function  of  baemolysb,  i^,  ihe  liver,  ^>leen,  bacskilyiiyh  f^w^ 
and  other  ti^ues. 

The  haemofllobio  may  be  taarformcd  Into  haematoMSa.  a 

pigment  that  dues  not  conuin  iroua  or  into  a  pigment  wbicfa  4m 
contain  iron,  liaemo^erin. 

The  haematoidin  pigment  mav  .vary  fa  cok>ar  from  ynBgwafc 
or  orange-red  to  a  ruby-red,  aad  forms  gianutsr  manes,  rtiiiialii 
prisms  or  acicular  cryrtab.  1 1  can  be  formed  independently 
cell  acuvtty,  nor  doe*  it  require  oxygen.  Thex  cryttalt  a.t 
extremely  redstsnt  to  absorption,  are  found  In  old  hiood  cloti 
and  hav«  been  known  to  ixTsist  in  old  cerebral  hacmorrteces 
after  many  yean.  Haematoidin  in  normal  mctabotisn  b  Ivgdy 
excreted  1^  the  liver  in  the  form  of  tulinitnn. 

Haemosidcrin,  an  iron.containing  pigment  (prt>bably  as  hy^nied 
ferrous  oxide),  it  found  in  more  or  less  loose  combtnaiiewt  WTt\ 
protein  tubstancet  in  an  amorphous  form  at  hrowniA  or  bbrk 
mnubs.  Cellubr  activity  and  onygea  appear  10  be  *— t-sI  ia 
Its  dewlopmeni;  it  b  found  usually  in  the  cells  of  ccftam 
or  it  may  be  depouted  in  the  interccUubr  tisiies.  Hsrmii^V  lii 
in  the  normal  procMi  of  haemolysis  it  ttored  up  in  the  celt*  id 
certain  organs  until  required  by  the  organism  for  thef<r  


of  fresh  haemoglobin,    la  diseases  wber*  haemolyda  b  enrew^ 
paitieulafhi  fa  mnkdooa  anaemia,  them  ate  KlNtivefy  large  ^vatu*. 
tics  oecasfonaOy  as  much  as  ten  times  the  oomal  ataownt 
haemosiderin  deposited  in  the  liver. 

In  hepatogenous  pigmentation '  (icterus  or  jsttndkv)  w«  "Km 
the  inm^re*  pigiacnt  modlhed  and  irariifonned  by  ttte  acliea  «rf 
the  Ihw ofls  fan  bilepignpit  (biUmtailO.  Tf  llir  liahami  iJihi 
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tlCfMot  fiWB  tfie  Ilvcrr  hy  the  normal  chuiMU  to  pRvented,  » 
y  obstructicm  of  the  main  bile  ducts,  the  bile  wtn  accumuUte 
until  it  nsuTsitatc*  or  it  sbMiived  into  the  lymph  and  Wood 
veMels,  and  m  carried  in  a  adabltt  Mate  thnNnhoiit  the  ttouM, 
thua  FmdiidBg  m  gea«al  ariinhn  ■«  tMcnijal  dwncBefiauc  of 
Jaundicew 

3.  In  otriaeous  pigmentatloii  we  have  colcrarcd  ntlMtancei 
cither  in  a  aolid  or  fluid  state,  gaining  entrance  into  the  organism 
tAd  aociunulating  in  certain  tiuues.  The  dianneb  of  entrance 
are  vsiuUr  by  the  rctpiiatoiy  or  the  alimcntaiy  tract,  abo  by  the 
■kin.  FneumonokDnioaii  is  due  to  the  inhalation  of  minute 
ptttides  <A  vaiiotts  Bubstance>--such  as  coal,  stone,  iitm,  steel, 
fte.  Thoe  foreign  particles  lettJc  on  the  lining  membranes, 
and.  by  tlw  activity  o(  certain  cells  (fig.  50,  PI-  V.  and  fig.  30, 
PL  m.),  are  carried  into  the  tissuea,  vherc  they  set  up  chronic 
Irritatioa  of  a  more  or  less  serious  natnte  accordhig  to  the  nature 
of  the  inhaled  particlet. 

Certain  metallic  pobona  give  rise  to  nrmentatlon  of  tbettmtes, 
«:f.  In  the  Uua  line  on  the  gum*  around  the  roots  of  the  teeth  due 
to  tiM  fomatioa  of  lead  wlphide,  or  in  chronic  lead  ixHtoning, 
where  absoiption  may  have  tAkcn  place  through  the  diEc&iive 
tract,  or.  In  the  case  of  workm  in  lead  and  lend  paints,  through 
the  skin.  ProlonEed  iiKcstion  of  anenic  may  cause  [lismentary 
changes  in  the  ilJn.  II  silver  nitnte  nits  be  administered  for  a 
long  period  as  a  medication,  tlw  skin  that  is  exposed  to  bght  became* 
of  a  bluish-grey  colour,  which  is  extremely  pcrsiwent.  Tltcse 
soluble  talt*  combine  with  the  albumins  in  the  body,  and  are 
depoMted  a*  minute  ^nule*  of  tilvcr  albuminate  tn  the  connective 
tissue  erf  the  skin  rapiUae,  serous  membranes,  the  intima  of  arteries 
and  the  kidney.  This  condition  is  known  as  ar^yria. 

Various  coloured  ^gments  may  be  deposited  in  the  tlsfoes 
through  damaged  skin  surface — note,  (or  example,  the  well-known 
practKC  of  "  tattooing."  Many  workers  following  certain  occu- 
pations (bow  pigmented  sears  due  to  the  penetration  of  carbon  and 
otbcr  pigments  from  superficial  wound*  caueed  by  gunpowder, 
explosions,  &c- 

HyaJsne. — thit  term  has  been  applied  to  several  of  the  trans* 
parent  homogeneous  appearances  found  in  pathological  condi* 
tioni.  It  is  now  commonly  used  to  indicate  the  tranqiarent 
botnogeneous  structureless  swellings  which  are  found  affecting 
the  smaller  arteries  and  the  capillaries.  The  delicate  connective* 
tissue  fibrillae  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  arterioles  are  usually 
first  and  most  affected.  The  fibrils  of  the  outer  coat  also 
ahow  the  change  to  a  extent,  while  the  d^neration 
wjr  tarety  qmds  to  the  middlo  coat.  This  swellbig  of  the 
inUs  may  partly  or  complete  Mdode  the  himm  o(  the 
vessels. 

Hyaline  degeneration  i*  found  Ui  certain  acute  Infective  condi- 
tions; the  toxin*  specially  act  on  these  connective-tissue  cell  elements. 
It  also  scQBS  to  be  bnni^ht  about  by  chronic  toxaemias,  in 
sabacate  and  chninic  Bright's  disease,  lead  poisoning  and  other 
obscure  oonditioas.  The  hyaline  material,  unlike  the  amyloid, 
does  not  give  the  metachromatic  staining  reaction*  with  methylene- 
violet  or  iodine.  The  chemical  constitution  is  not  ceitain.  The 
substance  ii  very  recistuil  to  the  action  of  chemical  nageMs,  to 
digestion,  and  pomibly  bckmgs  to  the  glyco-protcid*. 

Amyloid. — The  wax-Kke  or  amyloid  substance  has  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  colloid,  mucoid  and  hyaline.   Il  has  a  firm 

ffaoinoui  consbtcnce  and  wax-like  lustre,  and,  microso^ally, 
found  to  be  botnogeneous  and  structureless,  with  a  trans- 
hjcency  tike  that  of  ground-gUsa.  Watery  solution  of  Iodine 
Imparts  to  it  a  deep  mahogany- brown  colour;  iodine  and  sulphuric 
acid  occasjonally,  but  not  always,  an  atuic-blu^  owihyl- 
violet,  s  briUiant  roae-irfnk  and  nietJiyl-gteen  give*  •  ntction 
very  much  Kke  that  of  methyl-vfiAt,  but  not  so  vivid.  The 
reaction  with  iodine  fa  seen  best  by  direct'  light;  the  reactions 
with  the  other  substances  are  visible  only  by  transmitted 
light.  The  name  "  amyloid  "  was  applied  to  it  by  Virchow 
on  account  of  the  bhie  reaction  which  ft  {Ives  occstionaDy 
with  iodine  and  nilpburic  add,  resembling  that  given  with 
vegetable  cdlulosc.  It  is  now  known  10  have  nothing  in  common 
with  vegetable  ceDuloBe,  but  is  regarded  as  one  of  ihe  many 
albuminoid  substances  existing  In  the  body  under  pathoiogjcd 
randitioiii.  Vlrcbow's  conjecture  as  to  llw  starchy  mttne  of  the 
•ubotance  was  disproved  lityTrledricb  and  Kckulcwhoconfiimed 
Professor  Miller's  previouf  finding  as  to  its  altnwninout  or  protein 
aatoK.  Oddi  is  iSm  isolated  from  the  amyloid  liver  ksubttajKC 


which  Schmtedeberg  had  previously  obtained  from  cartilage  and 
named  "  chondroltinic -sulphuric  acid  "  {ChondroUinsckwrfd' 
taurc).  It  also  occurs  in  bones  and  elastic  tissue,  but  is  not 
present  in  the  normal  human  liver.  Oddi  does  not  regard  it  as 
the  essential  constituent  of  amyloid,  diiefly  because  the  coIqut 
reactions  are  forthcoming  in  the  residuum  after  the  substance 
has  been  removed,  while  the  substance  itself  does  not  give 
these  reactions.  Quite  likely  the  amyloid  may  be  a  combination 
of  ihc  substance  with  a  proteid.  The  soda  combination  of 
the  ,-idcl  ns  obtained  from  the  nasal  cartilage  of  pigs  had  tbo 
composition  Cisir-iNa-NSOir, 

Krawkow  in  1897  cleaily  demonstrated  II  to  be  a  proteld  In 
firm  combination  with  chrondroit In-sulphuric  acid.  As  probably 
the  protein  constituent  varies  in  the  different  organs,  one 
infers  that  this  nill  account  fnf  the  var>ing  results  got  from 
the  analysis  of  ihc  substance  obtained  from  diScrcnt  organs  In 
such  casts. 

This  amyloitj  substance  is  dowbr  ud  imperfectly  digest«d 
by  pepsin— digestion  being  mon  oompltt*  .nitli  bypdi  a^ligt- 
autolytic  enzyme*. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  thb  material  is  brought  by  the 
circulating  blood  and  infillrates  the  tissues.  It  b  believed 
rather  that  the  condition  b  due  to  dclclcrious  toxic  substwuM^ 
which  act  for  prolonged  periods  on  the  tissue  element*  tail 
so  alter  their  hiaton  proteins  that  they  combine  in  rih*  irtft 
other  protem.K^^taimiybA^ll^,^^ 
I^  mph,  ./-,wm-:^»»**fa4<(J  (tr  jrl 

Amyloid  develops  In  various  organs  and  tissues  and  ts  commonly 
asiiociilcd  with  chronic  phthisis,  tubercular  dbeate  of  bone  and 
j|)inI^  and  syphilis  (congenital  and  acquired).  It  is  known  to  occur 
III  rheumatism,  ana  has  been  described  in  connexion  with  a  few 
other  diseases  A  number  of  Interesting  experiments,  designed 
to  (est  the  retationahip  between  the  coAditkMi  of  lupponiion  and 
t'l  ■  :'-^|i]Hion  of  amyloid,  have  been  made  of  bte  year*.  The 
a  I  :  n:  -I  suitable  for  expcrimentiiw  upon  is  the  fowl,  but  other 
s  .1:  ..{.  t.jvc  been  fout.d  to  react.  Thus  Krawkow  and  Nowak, 
employing  the  fncqucnt  subeutancous  Injection  of  the  usual  on(an> 
isms  of  suppuration,  have  intlucrd  in  the  fowt  the  depoaltlon  wflbin 
the  (issues  of  a  homoRcnoous  substance  rivina  the  Gokwr  ecactioo* 
ci(  true  amyloid.  When  hardeoed  in  (mrit^liowever,  the  greater 
part  of  (his  experimental  amyloid  Is  the  fowl  vanishes,  and  the 
tvnc(ions  arc  not  forthcoming.  They  were  unable  to  verify  any 
direct  connevion  between  its  prodtietion  and  the  oiT:<intim  of 
tubercle.  These  ob«erv3(ions  have  txrn  verified  in  ihi-  rabbit, 
mouse,  fowl,  guinea-piK  and  cat  by  n.)vi(l-'ihn.  cHT.TimuiUy  in  ihi' 
dog  by  Lubarsch;  and  confirmaiur>'  obK-rv.iiion'i  h.ive  afio  be<-n 
rr;,ii]i'  Dy  Cierny  and  Maximoif.  I.uli,ir-<h  siicrretlnl  in  inducing 
it  mcri'ly  by  the  siibcuta noons  iiijctlinn  of  (urix^nlinc,  which 
i>ri«Iiices  iti  rcsuli,  it  is  s.iiil.  by  evciiing  an  abscess.  Nowak, 
lioHi'vcc.  f.iund  l.itcr  thai  he  coulif  Kferatc  i(  where  the  lurpcmioc 
f.Uted  m  i™lin-c  s-upimracion;  he  UUcves  tha(  it  may  arise  quite 
np^irl  from  the  intluence  o(  (he  ori^iinisms  o(  suppuration,  itut  it 
i-^  not  a  biolo^:irj1  proiluct  of  the  micro^Kganisms  of  discflTie,  and 
nlsothai  it  h.i5  nothing  \ndo  with  emaciation.  It  Is  a  retroijressive 
proci-.i  prcliirini;  characleristic  chances  in  the  fine  eonncctivc- 
lls.iic  fibtils.  Tlic  change  appears  to  begin  in  the  fibrils  which  Mr 
boiwFtn  tlie  circular  muscle  fibres  of  ihc  middle  coa(  of  (he  smaller 
arterioles  and  cx(cnds  both  backward*  and  forwards  along  the 
vestcts.  It  spreads  forwards,  affecting  tto  Mipportlng  films  out- 
side tlie  epitfleUbm  of  the  capiRaries^  and  then  posse*  to  Ihe 
connsctlvc-tisfue  fibrils  of  the  vdns.  The  Kcretmg  cells  never 
phow  this  change,  although  they  m.iy  become  atrophied  or 
ile-troyed  by  (he  pressure  and  the  distuilM ncc  of  nutrition 
brought  about  hy  the  swollen  condition  of  the  capillary  «*aUs. 
The  circulation  is  little  interfered  wiih,  althoucb  the  wall*  of 
the  vessel*  are  much  ihickcned  by  the  amyloiil  material  (fig.  Jt, 
PI.  V  ).  ^        ,      .  . 

An^hid  Bodies. — These  are  peculiar  boHes  uhun  .ire  fnund  in 
the  prostate,  in  the  central  ner\'0Us  syiti-m.  in  ili:'  Inn;,  .mil  it 
other ' bcalities,  and  which  get  their  name  ffom  IhIi-.:  vtrv  h\,v 
siareh-corpuicles.  and  irom  giving  fr[ain  colcur  re.niioiH  clu-ily 
feicmbling  those  of  vi-ROMble  cellulose  or  c\cn  slarth  iiwli.  Jh^y 
are  minute  slruclurr*  luving  a  round  or  ov^il  shape,  concintricaliy 
siri.itL-d.  and  frequently  -howinR  :i  sm.ill  niK  li-m-llU'  Nwly  nr  cjviiy 
in  ihr-ir  Ci-ninv  Iodine  fiv.-.  ij<u.illv  .1  d.irk  (>rr>»n  re.inion.  -oPi>-. 
tim,-s  .1  d(Tp  blui'i  ii:.»tmi-  and  fi^Iphuric  afid  .i\nu^iX  iImj>-  t.iU 
lorih  an  iii'ciin-  iW[>  blue  r:-,ictloii:  .md  meibyl- violet  uiujUy  .1 

brilliur  iii-iV  ij.rir,-  icTiiliUiiK  ih,i  n(  true  amyloid.   They  *r» 

prob.iM-.         ..-uf -non  j.r,,l  ,.  i  all-. 

Spurious  Amyloid.— It  a  healthy  spinal  coid  be  hui*  UP  in 
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_  in  to  coloar  medam.  Tfc*  mcdoa  '«kh  nctkrl- 
howmtr,  diffen  Croa  thu  wkh  true  Myloid  in  bcug 

Kzspomz  or  Ttssnss  to  Stdittlation 

.A  stlmaliu  may  be  defined  u  every  change  of  the  extenial 
afcodct  acUnc  upon  «b  oisMbm;  «ad  if  •  itlmolu  come  ia 
contact  with  s  body  poHCHing  the  pnqwity  of  IrriuUlity, 
the  capability  <rf  reacting  to  ttimuli,  the  result  is  stimulation 
(Veraroni).  Stimuli  compdse  chemical,  mechanical,  thermal, 
photic  aad  decttkal  changes  in  the  ravironmcnt  of  ibe  organism. 
A  MiinuliB  wsf  acton  all  tides  and  induce  a  general  effca  with- 
out direction  of  novenieiit,  but  In  the  production  of  movement 
in  a  definite  direaion  the  stimulus  must  be  applied  nmlaterally. 
Stimuli  applied  ^crally,  not  unilaterally,  in  tnoit  cases  Induce 
increaied  dirisibiliiy  of  the  cells  of  the  part. 

Thus  the  pofaon  of  YailouB  insects  induces  in  plants  the  cdlular 
new  (DmaticMi  known  as  a  gsU-nuti  a  forcini  body  implanted  in 
a  lirab  ma/  beeome  encysted  in  a  capsule  Of  fibrous  tissue;  septic 
nutrer  introduced  into  the  abdomen  wiU  cause  pnjifcration  of 
the  lining  cndo(ept)thcliaffl:  and  plados  an  animal  (salamander. 
Galcoiti)  in  an  amMeat  medium  at  a  UbW  temperature  than  that 
to  which  it  is  accustomed  natuially,  increase  the  rapidity  of  cdl- 
divUion  ot  its  epitheUum  trith  augmentation  d  the  number  of 
karyokinctic  figoiea.  Hair  and  some  other  Ulte  stnicturcs  rrow 
linuriaatly  oa  a  ptrt  to  whick  ibefe  is  an  excessive  flux  of  Uixxl. 
Bone  dtill-bones)  may  develop  in  a  soft  tiwe  with  no  natural 
bone-fomii^i  tendencies,  as  a  result  of  interrupted  pressure,  or  a 
fatnr  tumour  may  arise  in  the  oudst  of  tlie  natural  subcutaneous 
to  In  the  sacBC  drcumstances. 

Among  stimoB  acting  onilateraOy,  perhaps  none  has  proved 
more  bterettlng,  In  late  times,  than  what  b  known  as  Ckemiih- 
laiit.  By  it  fs  meant  the  pn^iaty  an  organism  endowed  with 
the  power  ot  movement  has  to  move  towards  or  away  from  a 
chemical  stimulus  a[^licd  unilaterally,  or,  at  any  rate,  where  it  is 
applied  in  a  note  concentiatcd  stats  on  the  one  vde  than  on  the 
otben,  and  more  partkulaily  whetc  the  concentration  incnaies 
gradually  fa  one  direction  away  from  the  living  organism  acted 
upon.  Observed  origiDally  by  Engdroann  In  bacteria,  by  Subl 
in  myxomycetcs,  and  by  Pfcftn  in  ferns,  mosses,  ttc^  it  has 
BOW  become  recognized  as  a  widespread  phenmncnon.  The 
Influence  of  the  chemical  substance  b  rither  that  of  attraction 
or  repulsioa,  the  one  being  known  as  pomtlve,  the  other  as 
nepuivecbeiBiotaxk. 

The  female  organs  of  certain  cryptOEams.  for  instance,  exert  a 
positive  chemiotactic  action  upon  the  ipcmatoiotdi,  and  probably, 
as  Pfcffcr  suggests,  the  chemical  agent  which  cKcrti  ibe  influence 
b  malic  acid.  No  other  sutMtance,  at  least,  wiih  which  he  experi- 
mented had  a  like  effect,  and  it  b  possible  that  in  the  archegonium 
which  contains  the  ovum  malic  acid  b  proscnt.  Nlassart  and 
Bordet,  Leber,  MetchnikoB  and  others  h3%-e  studied  the  pheno- 
menon in  leucocytes,  with  the  result  that  while  there  b  evidence  of 
thcu-  bang  poutively  chcmiotactic  to  the  tonns  of  many  oathtCenic 
microbes,  it  b  olw  apjurent  that  they  arc  negativdy  influenoed  by 
iuch  ttd>stanccs  as  lactic  acid. 

Tmm  a  p8thoh)gtcal  point  of  view  tbe  nhjeet  of  cbemtotaxis 
must  be  considered  along  with  that  of  phatpcjtoHt.  Certain 
free  mobile  celb  within  the  body,  such  as  blood-leucocytes,  as 
well  as  others  which  are  fixed,  as  for  instance  the  endothelium  of 
the  hepatic  capillaries,  have  the  propeny  of  seizing  upon  some 
kinds  of  particutatc  matter  brought  within  their  reach.  Within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  a  quantity  of  cinnabar  has  been  injected 
Into  the  blood  of  the  frog  nearly  every  particle  will  be  found 
engulfed  by  the  protoplasm  of  tbe  leucocytes  of  the  drculating 
blood.  Some  bacteria,  such  as  those  of  anthrax,  are  seized  upon 
in  the  same  manner,  indeed;  veiy  much  as  small  algae  and  other 
particles  are  incotporated  and  devoured  by  amoetia.  Melanine 
particles  formed  in  tbe  spleen  in  malaria,  which  pass  along  whh 
tbe  blood  through  the  liver,  are  appropriated  by  the  endothelial 
celb  of  the  hepatic  capillaries,  and  are  found  embwlded  within 
Ihdr  substance.  If  tbe  particle  enveloped  by  (he  protoplasm 
be  of  an  organic  nature,  such  as  a  bacterium,  it  undergoes 
digestion,  and  ultimately  becomes  destroyed,  and  accordingly 
the  term  "  phagocyte  "  is  now  in  common  use  to  indicate  cells 
having  the  above  pr^Krties.  Thb  pbagocytal  action  of  ccrtaia 
cdb  of  the  body  to  hcU  by  HetdmikoS  and  Us  (oUowci*  to 


have  an  Important  bearing  en  the  |»thotogy  of  immnsfty. 
Phagocytes  act  as  scavengers  in  ridding  the  body  of  aoiiOBi 
pankJes,  and  more  ctpedally  of  liannfnl  bacteria. 

A  fuidier  applicatkm  of  tbe  facu  of  f*'»*iift*ff«  and  phago- 
cytotb  has  bcra  made  by  Metchnikoff  to  tbe  case  ol /lyfsflniMlba. 
It  b  well  known  that  many  attentpta  to  define  the  '  eC 

iafiammation  havebceomadefrom  tine  to  time,  aD  of  ibeai  mere 
or  less  unsatbfactoiy.  Among  the  latest  b  that  of  UcCdmftoC: 
"  Inflsmmaifcm  gsnoal^,"  ha  sayi,  "  must  be  legaided  as  a 
phagocytic  reaction  on  tbe  part  <£  tbe  organbm  against  irritaats. 
Thb  reaction  b  carried  oot  by  tl>e  nwUle  phagoi^tes  f^T<imff 
alone,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  the  vascular  pliagDcytcs,  or  «( 
the  neivooa  system."  Given  a  noxioaa.a8eat  in  a  ttone,  cack. 
kt  OS  lay,  an  a  localiBed  dqwdt  of  cenata  bacteria,  tba  ptHga- 
^rtea  awann  towards  the  bealiqr  where  tbe  bacteria  bawe  tskcB 
up  their  residence.  They  surround  bdlvidual  bacteria,  absorb 
them  into  thdr  sobstaocc,  and  ultimately  destroy  them  by  ilit,ii 
lion.  The  phagocytes  are  attracted  from  the  biood  iissiii  and 
dseiriwie  towaids  tbe  nerious  focnt  by  die  <**iiti>»— t^  eaeued 
upon  tbem  by  the  loxfais  secreted  1^  the  bacteria  «ontafawd 
within  IL  The  chemiotazb  in  thb  Instance  b  positive,  btit  the 
toxins  from  certu'n  other  bacteria  may  act  negatively;  and  anch 
bacteria  are  fraught  with  partlcotar  danger  from  the  &ct  that 
they  can  i^ead  tbrau^  the  body  tmi^ipaied  Iqr  the  phaffocgta, 
whldi  may  be  looked  upon  as  their  natunlcaemies. 

KaniBAi.  PxoixcTKm  aciikst  pASASmsx 

Hie  ^viag  organism  b  a  rich  storriiouie  of  tbe  very 
from  which  parasites,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  can  best  derive 
thdr  Bouitabmcnt,  Soma  means  is  neceasaiy,  tbcMlaae,  to 
protect  the  one  from  the  encroochnenu  of  the  other.  A  i^aal 
or  animal  in  perfect  health  b  more  resistant  to  parasitical  lavasioD 
thaa  ow  iritich  b  iB-oowtobcd  and  weakly.  Of  a  nuabcr  «( 
idaataffMibisridaliytMe,  tboM  idddi  hutmnti  fefacttJ  wth 
morids  art  tba  meat  weakly,  and  an  anboal  bi  km  tanhk  b 
more  subject  to  contagious  dbeoae  than  one  which  b  intwi. 
Each  organism  possesses  wtthfai  itself  tbe  means  of  piMectba 
agabst  its  paiadtkal  enemies,  and  tbese  prapetties  at«  Mia  ia 
awMencatAen  tbe  «|^nism  bin  perfect  beallb  than  whM  it  to 
debaiUted. 

One  chirf  means  cmpbiytd  by  aantre  bi  accoapSshSac  tlm 
object  b  tbe  investawot  efthosB  parts  of  theorBobm  liabfewhe 
attacked  with  on  armoor-libe  covering  of  eptdcrais.  pcntem, 
baifc,  &C.  The  grape  b  proof  against  the  inroads  of  tbe  jiaa 
pbnt  to  long  OS  the  husk  is  intact,  but  on  the  husic  being  ii^wcd 
the  yeast-ptant  finds  its  way  into  the  interior  and  seta  up  vtmw 
fermcntatioN  of  its  sugar.  The  root  of  the  French  vine  b  at«KM 
by  the  Phylknera,  but  that  of  the  Ameckan  viiw,  wbone  M^fc  ii"b 
ia  thicker,  h  protected  from  it.  The  larch  lemains  (r»  from 
parasitism  so  long  as  Its  covering  b  intact,  but  as  soon  as  dm  m 
poncturcd  by  insects,  or  Its  coMim^  interfered  with  by  ceactew 
fissures,  (he  Petiaa  penetmtes,  and  before  kmg  brings  sbovt  tte 
destruction  of  the  branch.  So  long  as  the  epldenus  of  trsMib 
remains  sound,  disease  germs  may  come  in  contact  with  k  aliowi 
with  impunity,  but  immediately  on  its  bciflg  fissured,  or  a  Uiw 
wound  nude  through  it,  the  undcriying  parts,  the  blood  and  sob 
tissues,  are  attacked  by  them.  A  wty  remarkable  instance  of  u 
acquired  means  of  protecting  a  wound  aeainst  parasitical  bnuoa 
is  to  bo  found  in  ifonnlonont.  Should  these  lem^iin  iiiilwtia 
they  constitute  a  natural  barrier  to  the  pcnctiation  of  most  psaht> 
gcnic  and  other  forms  of  ecrm-liTe  into  the  parts  beneath.  Bacteria 
of  various  kinds  which  afight  upon  their  surface*  begin  to  fntoifr 
in  abundance,  bat  ate  rafndly  destroyed  as  Ibey  burrow  <W^. 
Thu  b  accomplished  by  a  twofold  asency,  for  wUb  nutntmi  «i 
them  are  wixcd  upon  by  the  gi^nubtion  phagocytes,  otbesa  an 
broken  up  and  dissolved  by  the  Kquid  filling  tbe  granuUiioa  lorcr- 
spaces  (AfanafsiHf).  This  biter,  or  hisiolytic,  property  b  not  roo- 
finod  to  the  liquid  of  granubiions;  normal  lilood  sseuw  p 
it  to  a  certain  extent,  and  under  bacicrbt  infiuaneo  it  saay  . 
very  much  exalted.  jQrgrKknas  makes  out  that  when  aa 
is  rendered  immune  to  a  pofticttbr  raicnHMgaaism  Uib  hlatoKx^ 
property  becomes  caahed. 

Dtorsv 

Daring  conditions  of  health  a  certain  quaallty  ol  lyifly  trpS/l 
b  conttoMly  bring  effused  itiio  the  ibtoes  and  sefons  CKvhies 
of  the  body,  but  in  tbe  rase  of  the  ttHiia  it  aever  Mcm^tes 
to  taccast  and  hi  that  of  the  setous  cavities  H  to  never  taoiv  tbaa 
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K-  11.— Tubercle  bacilU  in  tissues 
from  bunian  Iuoe  in  a  com  of 
acute  tjbtbisis.  The  bacilli  are 
seen  lyinn  as  sbort  rods,  singly 
and  in  clumps,  in  the  caaeous  and 
degenerated  Usucs  of  the  tung. 


ig.  2&. — Musckfibie  greatly 
incKaied  in  use,  from 
hypcrtioplued  heart. 


Fig.  as- — Acute  abscess  in  the  kidney.  A 
small  cellular  area  fonned  by  emigrated 
polyiiKM!^KHiiKleaf  leucocytes  ■umwiding 
a  ccDtnu  man  ol  bacteria. 


«2  t  \ 


Tig.  33.— Inflammatory  cells  from 
acute  exudate.  Numerous  poly- 
morpho-oudear  leucocytes  and  a 
few  mono-Quctear  ccILh,  one  of  which 
has  taken  up  a  leucocjrtc  into  its 
interior  (phacocytosit). 


Tig.  74. — Symmetrical  gangrene  of  toes  (3  months 
duration),  showing  the  sharp  "line  of  demarcation 
between  the  muounified  toes  and  the  more  healthy 
tissue^ 


Fig,  aQ. — Muscle  fibres  from 
atrophied  heart.  (Con- 
trast  Fig.  98.) 


 ^ 


Ig.  a6.— Fatty  degeneration  of  heart  from  case  of 
Many  of  the  muscle  fibres  show 
numenui  droi^ts  of  ml  MB  as  dark  round  granules 


fig_  37.— Fatty  degeneration  of  kidney  from  case  of 
survation.  Black  droplets  of  m\  are  seen  in  the 
ciuthelial  cdb  lining  the  KCKting^bulet, 
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Fig.  JO.  —  Anthracosjs  —  coal-mlner't 
lutiK  —  sbowing  excessive  accumuli- 
tion  of  carbon  pucment  in  the 
Ijnaptutic  spaces  around  the  vcncU 
m  the  lung. 


Fig.  31.  —  Fibroblasu  m 
young  tempoTBry  ttrnnula^ 
lion  tiuue.  Thcie  are 
■[Hiidle  ahaped  nnd  have 
long  procnsH.  It  is  from 
theM  cells  the  permsnent 
fibrous  tissue  is  lonaed. 


Fig.  33.— Healing  abscess  showiriK  a 
wall  of  )[ounx  cellular  and  vii'iiular 
granulation  tissiii-,  which  sp|j,ir,itcs 
the  pus  arra  (top  of  1"k  )  from  the 
muscle  fibres  seen  at  lower  part  of 
Tig. 


Kg.  — Polylobular  cirdtoais,  or  "  Gin- 
dnnker's  Uver."  ihowinK  well-formed 
fibrous  ovcrnronrih  which  has  divided 
up  the  liver  tissue  into  ineKularmnsaes 
and  caused  atrophic  and  degenerative 
changes  in  the  livei  cells. 


Fig,  3t. — Cells  from  bflammatoiy 
exudate  showing  active  pbaKoqrto- 
sis.  The  mtmo-nuclear  cells  are 
ingesting  and  digesting  many  of 
the  polyinorpbo-nuckiir  leucocytes. 
Note  that  these  phaROcytic  cells 
are  pushing  out  protoplasmic  pro- 
cesses (pKudopodIa]  by  whkh  they 
grasp  their  victims. 


Fig.  37. — Chronic  interstitial  myo- 
caniitis,  shon  inR  the  muscle  6b res 
in  the  heart  wall  being  separated 
and  becoming  atrophied  by  a  dow 
fibrous  overgrowlD  of  the  >- 
ncctive  tJ«uif>. 


tig.  35. — Scar  tissue  ia  . 
ncaled  wound.  Note  t.^ 
disappearance  ol  Ucc- 
vessels  and  that  the  crik- 
character  has  dimtnisbeid— 
the  fibroblasts  Iiavii« 
developed  into  wcU-fm' . 
fibrous  tissue. 


Fig.    34-  —  Granulation  Izs^j 
showing  the  character  mJtd  r 
lation  of  the  cellular  ^enieiH-- 
Ihe  new  blood>veMels  i 
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Fig.  38, — Iklyoma  uteri.  A  Eiinple  fibro- 
myomalous  tumour  grwinji  in  the  irell  of 
tbe  uterus  Note  the  sharp  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  tbe  growth  and  the  tissue  in 
which  it  is  growing. 


fig.  40. — Fibroma.  A  simple  tumour  com- 
posed of  weU-Uiffmntiated  fibrous  tissue. 
The  fibres  ate  arranged  in  irregular  bundles 
forming  a  dense  finn  tissue. 


Fig.  3Q. — Secondary  cancerous  growth  in  heart 
wall.  Note  that  the  malignant  cells  aie  in- 
vading and  destroying  the  muscle  fibres  of 
tbe  bean. 


entiatcd  masses  o(  cells.  These  celb  are 
readily  carried  to  distant  parts  and  pve  rise 
tosectmdary  growths. 
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44.— Thyroid  Rland— <3«tic  gritie. 
I  ^and  spaces  vary  in  bub  ud  nuny 
BUT  Bbow  nufked  cystic  fofnuUon. 
Than  voickt  are  filled  with  tbs  coUcad 
nuterial. 


Fig.  4S.— liver.  Fatty  laSltration.  The 
Over  cells  are  seen  to  contain  a  Utkc 
globule  of  fat  which  pushes  the  cell 
nucleus  to  one  side— ^vinc  the  ngaei^ 
line  ippeuaDce. 


Fig.  so. — Fhacocytic  cells  (in  sputum ) 
frUch  have  taken  into  their  proto- 
plasm  putkles  of  caibon  pigment. 


Fig.  47. — Pudic  artery  showing  calcified 
areas  in  the  muscukr  coat  of  the  vesscL 
These  dettenerated  parts  are  darkly 
stained  owing  to  the  calcareous  particles 
having  t  strong  affini^  for  the  hzmo- 
tovlui  stain. 


FiK.  46.— Heart.   Fatty  Infibm- ' 
The  fat  ceOs  are  incxcwed  u 

infiltrate  the  connective  tissue  n 
tween  the  bundles  of  muscb  itn 
These  are  pressed  upon  and  bcc  : 
atrophied,  and  may  ultiualcty 
replaced  by  adipose  tissue. 


Fig.  49.— Melanotic  sarcoma.  Many  of 
thMc  malignant  cells  develop  and 
accumubte  in  their  protoplasm  gran- 
ules  of  melanin  pigment. 


riR.  48. — Brown  atrophy  of  heart. 
The  muscle  fibres  show  the  piK- 
ment  granules,  which  are  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,  situated  specially 
at  the  poles  of  the  fibre  nucleus  and 
extending  short  distance  la  the 
kmg  axis  of  the  fibre. 


Fig.   51— l-iver,   vaxy-      TKe  sw 
waxy  capillanes  are  pF^^jyig  co 
columns  of  liver  cells  and  u« 
markcdMcophy.  i 
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•uffident  to  keep  tliem  moist.  When  any  excessive  .-iccumnla- 
tlon  Ukes  pUce  the  conditioa  ii  known  ai  "  liydrops  "  or 
"  dropsy."  A  "  traiwukte  "an  liquid  having  a  compot^ltiun 
Ksembling  that  of  blood-serum,  while  the  tenn  "  Lxuibio  "  1^ 
applied  to  an  effused  liquid  whose  composition  appm.ichi  s  ih.-it 
of  the  blood-idamia  in  the  relationship  of  its  sohd  ami  lirtnid 
pans,  besides  in  most  cases  containing  numbiTs  of  cotuutliss 
blood -corpuK Us.  Exudates  are  poured  out  undi^r  inilammaiory 
conditions,  while  none  of  the  truly  dropdcal  ellii&iona  arc  of 
inflaminatory  origin;  and  hence  the  class  of  enid.-k[cs,  as  above 
dc&ncd,  may  be  rejected  from  the  category  of  liquids  we  ate  ai 
prtaent  coBaldering.  Wben  the  dropsical  cradition  is  more  or 
Jess  general  the  term  "anasarca"  b  applied  to  It;  if  the  tissues 
are  infiltrated  locally  the  term  "oedema"  is  cmjiloycd;  and 
various  names  are  applied,  with  a  local  significance,  to  dropsies 
of  individual  paru  or  cavities,  sueh  aa  "  hydiottur.ix,"  "  hydro- 
perftonetui "  oc  "ascites,"  "  faydrocephalus,"  and  so  on.  In 
"  anasaic*  "  the  tissues  which  suffer  most  are  those  which  arc 
peculiarly  lax,  such  aa  the  lower  eyeh'ds,  the  scrotum,  and  the 
backs  of  the  hands  and  feet.  It  Is  invariably  the  result  of  some 
cause  acting  gencraUy,  such  as  renal  disease,  vijvular  defect  of 
the  heart,  or  an  impoverished  state  of  the  bloodj  while  a  mere 
oedema  is  usually  dependent  upon  some  kxal  obstruction  to  the 
return  of  blood  or  lymph,  or  of  both,  the  presence  of  parasites 
within  the  tissue,  such  as  the  filaria  sanguinis  hornitiis  or  trichina 
spiralis,  or  the  poisonous  bites  of  insects.  Dropsy  of  the  serous 
cnvities  is  very  conunonly  merely  part  of  a  gsimti  «na»arc3, 
■Itbough  oceadoRally  it  may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  asn'tes,  the 
sequel  to  an  obstruction  inthevenonsretum.  Dropsical  liquids 
areusually  pale  yellow  or  greenish,  limpid,  withasahl^ih  tnslcand 
alkaline  reaction,  andaspecific  gravity  ranging  from  J005  to  1014. 
They  all  oootain  albumm  and  t  blow  down  a  predpiiate  witb  beat 
and  nitric  acid.  None  of  them,  in  man,  coagulates  spontaneously, 
although  they  contain  fibrinogen.  The  addition  of  some  of  [he 
liquid  squecied  out  from  a  blood-ctot,  of  the  squeezed  blood-clot 
Itself,  or  of  a  little  blood -senim,  is  sufficient  to  throw  down  a 
fibrmous  coaculnm  (Buchanan),  evidently  by  UMae  snbtanccs 
supplying  the  fibrin-ferment.  The  pnleid  c6ntlituents  are 
very  much  like  those  of  bfcmd-ierum,  altboi)f;h  they  never 
co.ne  up  to  them  in  amount  (Runeberg).  Tlie  quantily  of 
proteid  matter  in  a  purely  dropsical  effusion  never  amounts 
to  that  of  an  inflammatory  exudatfam  (Lassar).  ,Certt4ii  pecu- 
liar substances,  probably  dsgenerative  products,  some  of  them 
reducing  copper,  are  occasionally  met  with.  The  liquid  of 
ascites  sometimes  contains  chyle  in  abundance  (hydrops  lacicus), 
the  escape  having  taken  place  from  a  ruptured  rcccpUculum 
chyli. 

In  a  etven  case  of  anaiarca  due  to  a  cause  adlni;  cenerally.  it 
will  be  U)iRid  that  the  fiquid  of  the  pleural  cavity  aUay^  contains 
the  highett  percentage  of  proteid,  that  of  the  f>crlt>Mi.-al  cavity 
comes  next,  that  of  the  cerebral  ventricle*  folio*;  and  (lie 
liquid  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  titsue  contains  tlu'  li.iwcsi.  The 
mion  of  this  is  apparently  that  the  negative  prewun'  ili>-  {ik oir.il, 
and  partly  of  the  peritoneal,  cavity  tends  to  a'-inraic:  a  lnjiiij 
relativcty  thicker,  m  to  speak,  than  that  effused  ulierc  no  such 
extraneous  mechanism  is  at  work  Qamui). 

The  safaject  of  the  conditiona  under  wUch  drofMical  liquid*  arc 
poured  out  open*  up  a  very  wide  qnestfam,  and  one  about  which 
chere  is  the  grcateit  diversity  ef  oplniM.  It  tura«  in  pvt.  but  in 
part  only,  upon  the  laws  Rgulatuig  the  cffusioa  of  lymph,  and 
phytnlogistB  arc  by  no  means  at  one  in  their  coadwtioHs  on  this 
subject.  Thus  Ludwte  was  of  opinion  that  the  lympthflow  is 
dependent  upon  two  lacton,  first,  difference  in  prctsure  <tif  the 
Mood  in  thecapillBriesand  the  liquid  in  the  plasma  spaces  ouiMdc; 
and,  secondly,  chemieal  inteTchanEes  tettii^  up  Osmotic  currents 
through  the  veuct-waH*.  Hi*  results,  so  (sr.  havr  Ut-n  cuTilirmcl 
by  Stariiiig,  who  lindi  that  the  amount  of  lympli-<luw  irom  iho 
tnoracic  duct  is  dependent  upon  <Sfference  in  pressure.  It  varies 
with  the  increase  of  the  intraeapiUary  or  decrease  of  the  extra- 
capillary pressure,  and  is  alto  in  part  rrnulated  by  the  greatet  or 
iemtr  permeability  of  the  vessd'wall*.  Heidenhatu,  on  the  other 
hand,  rejoctcd  entirely  the  filtration  view  of  lyniph-rorm.ttron, 
believing  that  the  pawagc  of  lymph  across  ibe  capillary  wall  a 
true  secretion  brought  about  by  the  Mcrerory  function  of  the  , 
endoThcKal  plates.  Starling  don  not  accept  this  view,  and  rannot  ' 
rrtatd  as  an  articU  of  faith  Hcidenhsin  s  dictuiti  that  normally 
filtration  plays  no  part  in  the  formation  of  lymph.  Lsiarus' 


the  demands  of  the  tissue-element*  for  nutrition.    An  Impnlsa  Ii 

coiniiiuiiicated  (o  the  blood  vesseU  in  accordance  with  Ma  dcmamj^ 
and  a  Rreater  or  smaller  ouiHow  is  the  result.  He  traces  various 
!rx-al  dropsies  to  the  srarvalion  from  mhicii  the  tissrics  are  suffering, 
Ihc  li(|ui([  aicuniuljtjng  in  cvcc-ti  in  atcut danrL-  iilrli  ihe  demand 
liir  fiioff  nuLiri^lininii.  It  iiny  Im?  n^kid,  h.mcicr,  whether  a 
dr.i|JsKMl  li-siii-  IS  b(  Mi(;  Ili'I.I  in  j  Ui^h  stall-  ul  nutrition,  and  whether, 
on  IhL  (,)ntr.ir\,  ilir  |  .n -iii,  l-  of  Ij  iii|ifi  in  excess  in  its  interstices 
[Iocs  not  trnd  Ic  inijiiir  its  vitality  raihcr  than  to  lend  it  support. 
According  i.i  Kf)j;ri«i,  i  and  Hcidonhain,  certain  substances  in- 
crease llic  qii.iEitity  ul  !>  ni|j|i  given  olT  friini  a  [lart  by  .icling  upon 
the  cells  of  till-  tJinllnry  njll;  iliey  hold,  in  laci,  thai  ttu-:«  suit- 
stances  are  true  l>  niphaEogues.  Hcidi.-nhain  lecogniics  t»o 
classes,  first,  such  substances  as  peptone,  leech  eMracl  and  cray- 
fish cMraet;  and,  secondly,  crystalloids  such  as  sugar,  salt,  &c. 
Starling  sees  no  leaaon  to  believe  that  members  of  cither  class  act 
oihcrspae  ihaat  by  incr»s)n(r  the  pressure  in  the  capillan'cs  or  by 
injuring  dw.  eiWHUl^U  wall.  Tbe  members  of  the  first  class 
InlluenEe  tne  endmhdlat  pbtcs  of  tbe  capillaries  injuriously,  in- 
ducing  thereby  increased  permeability;  those  of  the  second  class 
(sugar,  &c.),  on  injection  into  the  blood,  attract  water  from  tbe 
liMUcs  and  cause  a  condition  of  hydraemic  plethora  with  iitoeaacd 
capillary  prewure-  The  irKrcascd  flow  of  lymph  is  due  to  the 
incteaicd  mtswiK  in  the  abdominal  capillaries. 

rr  Is  now  cotnliy  to  be  recognized  that  increase  of  blood  pressure 
abne  ii  not  sufhcient  to  account  (or  all  dropsical  effusion*.  Much 
iiinre  ini|>urt.iiii  i^  the  cliect  of  the  alteration  in  the  amount  U  ciyttal- 
U»ih  ill  ilic  ti:>>ues  and  blood  and  tlierefore  of  the  alteration  in  the 
o-^niottc  prcs-iirc  between  these.  Loeb  found  cxpcri  men  tally  that 
increase  of  nid.iliolic  r>ri'diict!!  in  muscle  greatly  r.;i^d  its  osmotic 
pressure,  and  so  it  noulil  abaorli  water  from  a  relatively  rnnf  enlratcd 
sodium  chloride  soliiiiun.  Welch  produced  oedema  of  the  lune* 
cupcrimi-nt.illv  liy  ip!.  rca-iiiK  Llie  pressure  in.tJic pulmonary  vessels 
by  lig.tiLirc  of  tlie  a<'ri,i  ,inr|  its  branches,  but  this  raised  the  blood 
nressutc  unly  about  onc-tt-nih  ol  an  atmosphere,  while  in  some  of 
Locb's  experiments  the  o'motic  pressure,  due  to  retained  metabolic 
products,  u-as  equal  to  over  thirty  atmospheres.  Thus  diHcrences 
111  osmotic  pressure  may  be  much  mure  powerful  in  producing 
oedema  tlian  mere  differences  in  blood  pressure. 

Now  differences  in  the  amount  Of  cryatanoHb  cause  alteration 
in  osmotic  pivuure  while  the  proteM  con  teat  altocts  ft  but  little; 
and  of  the  crystalloids  the  chlorides  appear  to  be  those  most  lisUa 
to  variation, 

Widal,  Lcmierrc  and  other  French  ot>servers  have  note4  a 
diminution  in  the  excretion  of  chlorides  in  nephritis  "fyehrtrl 
with  oedema;  Widal  sod  Javal  found  that  a  chkniiMMimiH' 
caused  diminution  in  the  oedema  and  a  chloride  cont^lriof  At 

an  increase  of  oedema.  Oliver  and  Audibert  published  some  cases 
<jf  cirrhosis  o(  the  liver  nilh  ascites  in  which  they  got  results  coin- 
parahk-  to  those  of  Wid.il.  Some  other  observers,  however,  have 
not  got  such  good  results  wiih  a  ehloride-frec  diet,  and  Miirisliler, 
Schecl,  Limbecs,  Drcser  anil  others,  dispute  Wid.il's  hypothesis  of 
a  retention  of  chlorides  as  being  the  cause  of  oedema,  in  the  case 
of  icnal  dropsy  at  all  events;  they  assert  tlut  tlie  chlorides  are 
field  back  in  order  10  keep  the  o-^niniic  pr'=Miro  of  the  lliiid,  whith 
tliey  assume  to  have  been  cffufj.t).  ii|im1  t-.  tli.it  ol  the  blood  and 
tissues.  Certainly  not  all  cases  of  renal  drupsy  sliow  diniinulion 
in  the  excretion  oil  chlorides.  Uainbridgc  suRgcts  iliai  a  rticniion 
of  metabolic  products  may  cause  the  oedema  in  renal  disease, 
llradford  having  previously  shown  that  loss  of  a  certain  amount  of 
renal  tissue  caused  retention  ol  metabolic  products  in  the  tissues. 
As  sodium  chloride  is  one  of  the  most  permeable  of  cr>-slaIloids  it 
seems  straoRc  that  damage  to  the  renal  tiaaie  sboukl  impede  its 
excretion.  Cushny  has  shown  eKpefimentally  that  slowing  of  the 
blood-flow  through  reiol  tlvne  causes  IS'  Soam  cfcforVfc  W 
appear  in  the  tnine  srhUe  tbe  excRtlon  il  vita  and  snlphalM 
remains  unaffected;  apparently  the  chloride,  being  more  per* 
meable,  is  TL-abaorbed  and  so  only  appears  to  be  excreted  in  less 
quantity, 

In  the  dropsy  of  cardiac  disease,  owing  to  the  deficient  OSidatiM 
fMttt  tfignatian  of  blood,  metabolic  products  must  acCBwnliBIl 
lit  The  t&Bues:  also  lymph  return  muit  be  impeded  by  theincrdMml 

pressure  in  the  veins  and  so  dropsy  results  (Wells). 

The  local  oedema  seen  fn  some  nervous  affections  m^fat  be  ex- 
plaim-d  on  the  hypothesis  of  increased  metabolic  actrrfty  In  tfeest 

areas  due  to  some  local  nervous  stimulation. 

Thus,  while  Increased  pressure  in  the  blood  or  lymph  vessels 
may  l>e  one  factor,  and  increased  permeability  of  tlic  capillary 
cnrlothclium  another,  increased  osmotic  pitssure  in  the  tissues 
anil  lymph  is  probably  the  mo^t  important  in  the  production  of 
ilrop.-y.  This  increased  o>!notic  pressure  is  again  due  to  accumula- 
tion of  crystalloids  in  the  tissues,  either  products  of  met*  boll  tin 
due  to  delicient  oxidatinn  from  alteration  in  the  blood  or 
cause,  or,  it  may  be,  as  in  some  cases  of  nephritis,  Olring-nv 
retention  or  reabsorption  of  chlorides  in  the  tissues,  " 

PSACnCAl  AmtCILTIOM 


filtration  puys  no  part  in  Itie  lormaiion  oi  lympb.  Laiaius'  Medfcfiie  and  surgety  haw  new  been  dow  to  iHUUfHfttu 
Barlow,  again,  looks  upon  the  pouriiig  out  of  lyrophasoMMct  ol  lnkl«pplytlwlMocfaa£KUof  pttM^  MnftpvMMM 
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they  followed  more  dosdy  in  its  wake  thsn  during  tbe  last  quarter 
tf  tbe  igth  century.'  When,  for  instance,  the  onse  of  septic 
tafection  tud  been  revealed,  the  prophylsjds  of  the  dlseaie  became 
ft  possibility.  Seldom  has  it  happened,  since  the  discovery  of  the 
kw  of  gravity,  that  so  profound  nn  impression  has  been  made 
opon  the  sdeatlSc  world  at  laigc  as  by  the  revelation  of  the  part 
played  by  genMlfe  HMtm*  •tMqBl  has  uy  discovery  been 
f  raufthL  with  giuk  — nnWaiMlMBU  ta  so  many  spheres  of  sdcni  t 
and  industry. 

The  names  of  Pasteur  and  Lislcr  will  descend  (o  posterity  as 
those  of  two  of  the  greatest  figures  in  the  aniiab  ol  medical 
science,  and  indeed  of  acicnce  in  general,  during  the  iglh  century. 
The  whole  system  of  treatment  of  lubcroilar  disease  has  been 
altered  by  Ihc  discovery  o(  the  tubercle  microphyte.  Previously 
consumptive  individuals  were  carefully  excluded  from  contact 
with  fresh  air,  and  were  advised  to  live  in  rooms  almost  her- 
meikally  sealed  and  kept  at  a  high  temperature.  The  treatment 
of  the  disease  has  now  gone  off  in  the  opposite  direction.  Sana- 
toria have  started  up  all  over  Europe  and  elsewhere  for  its  treat- 
ment on  the  open-air  principle.  Individu.iU  iuilttinR  Jrom 
pulmonary  fdilhisis  arc  encouraged  to  live  night  and  day  in  the 
open,  and  with  the  best  results.  The  rapid  diagnosis  of  diph- 
theria, by  tecogniring  its  bacillus,  has  enabled  the  Rra.ciitioiicr 
o(  medicino  to  commence  the  treatment  early,  and  it  has  also 
enabl«dlli*ni«dicaloiriccrol  health  to  step  in  and  insist  on  the 
bolatlon  of  affected  persons  before  the  disease  has  had  time  to 
spread.  The  discovery  of  the  parasite  of  malaria  by  Laveran, 
and  of  the  method  by  which  it  gains  entrance  to  the  human 
body,  throttgh  the  bile  of  a  particular  v;irirU'  of  mosnuiio,  by 
MumoBindKoaSiPioinheamuchin  thci^.r.  >  ^  an.<ii  <A  :lic 
disease  In  the  fatute.  One  of  the  most  rcin,uk.Lhlc  pr.iciical  uui- 
comes  of  germ- pathology,  however,  has  been  the  production  of 
the  immunised  sera  now  employed  so  extensively  in  the  treatment 
of  diphtheria  and  other  contagious  diseases.  By  the  continuous 
Injectiqia  u.nder  the  aUn,  in  increasing  doses,  of  the  toxins  of 
certain  patho^fenic  micro-organisms,  such  as  that  of  diphtheria, 
an  animal— usually  the  hocsc— may  be  rendered  completely 
refractory  to  the  disease.  Its  serum  in  course  of  time  is  found 
to  contain  something  (antitoxin)  which  has  the  power  of  ncutra- 
lialng  the  tsonn  seOBtfff  the  otgutett  »hen  parasitical  upon 
Uk  body.  This  Immunity  can  be  transferred  to  a  fresh  host  (e.g. 
man)  by  injcctinR  such  scrum  subcutaneously.  The  modem 
system  of  hygiene  is  in  gn-ji  p^irl  founded  upon  recent  pathology. 
The  recognition  of  the  dangers  accompanying  the  (Kinking  of 
poUutod  mUr.ar  tnilk.ar  ol  thpee  UtaChed  to  the  breathing  of  a 
|cn»^)oIliltMl'atvMepben,  hu  been  the  natural  sequence  of  an 
Improwtf  kftrtledge  of  pathology  in  its  bancriological  relation- 
diips.  Skla-gtaftllig  and  regeneration  of  bone  are  among  not  ihc 
least  remarkable  applications  of  pathological  principles  to  the 
oooibBt  with  disease  in  recent  times;  and  in  this  connexion  may 
•ho  be  mentioned  the  daring  acts  of  surgery  for  the  relief  of 
tumours  of  the  brain,  rendered  practicable  by  improved  meihods 
of  loc.di.Miion.  as  well  as  operations  upon  the  serous  cavities  for 
discised  condiiions  within  them  or  in  their  vicinity. 
Fur  (he  special  pathnlogical  details  of  various  diseases,  see  the 

M-jiarjit  arliclus  on  i'AKASITtC   DISEASES;  NeUBO-PaTHOLOCV - 

Diocsiive  Organs;  KtsriRATORV  Svsteh;  Blood;  CirctlatioH- 
MErAuouc  Diseases;  ["EvtH;  ULAtJutK;  Kidnevs:  Skw  Dis- 
eases:  Eve  Diseases;  Heaht  Disease:  Ear,  &c.;  and  theanicles 
.00  different  diseases  and  ailments  under  the  headings  of  their 
JUnunon  names. 

"  AuTHOBiTiES.— Adanii.  "  InHammation."  Allbull's  System  of 
fled.  (London,  1S9&),  vol.  i.;  Afaiiassieff.  ■'  Granulation  Tissue  and 
Infcclion."  Ccntralbl.  f.  all£.  Path.  u.  both.  Anal.  ([606),  vii  456- 
Arnold,  ■'  Finer  Sirjtiurc  of  the  Cell,"'  Arch.  f.  path.  Anal.  (1B79], 
I.wvii.  181;  [Jcj'trinck,  Beobanhlur.Ren  lib.  d.  er,trn  Enfj-kHurtri- 
phaseHCinigcr  Cvnipidengalliii  (.\in;t,  rd.ini,  isa.') :  Borilcl.  "  l'li.i;:'o- 
tyloiii,"  Ann.  de  I'inst.  Pasttu-  \  J14;  liiii  iintr,  '■  CliL-niid- 

Jaxis  of  Lcucoc_j'tcs,"  Berl.  kiin.  ii'oihi'nuhr.  (1S90).  xwii.  logj : 
M»cnr:  tyno^us  of  recent  literature.  Sec  The  FraclUioner  (ISC')), 
vol.  IX.;  Giatin,  "  Direct  CclluLir  Division,"  Compt.  rend.  ataJ.  d 
J£- (1898),  cxxvi,  1163:  Coats,  Uanaol  efPalhoiiigy  (London,  1895): 
C^nm.  KwjmwM      ajlt-PMh.  itriim  mjj-itSo);  Comil., 


(1897).  xKiiii.  201;  Davidsohn.  "  Eiperimcnial  Aro^fcid,"  Jjtk, 
/.  puih.  Aaat.  (1897),  cl.  16;  DtUjc,  ■'Siudics  in  MeraeB-,  * 
Ank  detotJ.expfr.  tt  jen.  (1899),  vii,  jSj :  Ehrlich.  -  hUi^^' 
Arch./,  mi*.  .,^-10?.  (1877).  xiii.  ;(,3:  Eng^lmjon.  -  Chesuou  J 
Oxygen  for  Bactfria.''  Arch.  f.  li.  ffj,  Pk^ucl.  (iSSij  »  4e 
Earmcr,  "  Preitnl  IViiinn  of  Mmc  fell  I'roblcms,"  fialvt  (ttS 
Iviii.  63;  FlcmiiMng,  "  Siudies  in  iiLgcneraii-.-n  of  ib<  Tim^r 
Ar(k.  /.  mit.  Anal.  (1885).  ixiv.  371 ;  Frank,  Die  A'rOEii^  » 
i'jlan-^  (Brc^Iau,  1895);  Caleolti.  "  Ej.|<irimcntal  PrwiLsri.-  i 
IrrcKuUr  Karyokineiic  Proccssra,"  Btiir,  t  peik.  Atul  «.  -  j, 
r<iih.  (1S93),  xiv.  388:  Crawitr,  "Slumber  Ctlk."  A-r^..  ■  ~t 
.Ami.  (i&91).aonU.a6;  (lahn.  "  locreascof  Nciiural  U,  ^ 
I'roiluriion  of  HyperjeucocyUMit,"  Beri.  tfi»,  Hacfe^Bitir  j^jd 
xxxu].  864:  Hamilion,  "  Process  of  Hcalifw,"  Jemrm.  AaaL  Ph^ 
and  Paih.  (1879).  xiii.  516.  also  "  Organiaatioa  of  SpowL-  Sm 
i/eJ.  Journ.(i883).xxvii.jBs;  Tret- Book  of  PalkoUerOjomSaMl- 
Hanfcmanii,  "  Pall10lugic.1l  Mitosis,"  Arcfi.  f.  teiA.  Am«L  UllA 
cxxiii,  356;  MartiE,  Ttxt-Book  of  iki  Disann  ef  Trtti  (Emi 
London,  1894);  llridcnhain,  "Action  of  Puiwns  oa  Nms 
Submaxillary  Gland,"  Arch.  f.  d.  jfi.  PhyiioL  (18^3)  »,  jm  ^m. 
■  Qi.esiion  of  Lymph  Pnjilutnon,"  ibid.  (1891).  £Z'aW 
'■  Central-fiody  of  Cian; -cells.''  '-^        —  « 


Morph.   ^ri.    (1B97).  ^  MR 

Anal.  (i3H7).  cvii.  393;  Jusli,  ■'  Unna's  Ptasma-CelU  m  <£w^ 
lions.  Arch.  /.  pjih.  Anal.  (18^)7),  cL  197;  Jurseluitts.  -  ps* 
Icclivc  Action  of  GranuUlions,"  Btittaif  z.  fatk.  And.  t. 


„      U  ZelU  u.  d.  CcuvU  (1808.  also  En«.'t«».  Itej- 
HcilkHom,  "Sarroma  and  PlaMic  Inllaniniar inn""  ,4 fyjfc  " 


f  1898),  icav  163;  Ijbb*,  La  Cytai^  expiriimntaU  (PariT  l*^t 
Laiarui-Ejariow,  "Lymph  FdrmBtiM."  Jmm.  FkjiieL  Ca«t 
(139S-1896).  xix.  418  abo,  Jfnmaf  i/Cneni;  Fetkaleo  (LowiA 
1 898);  Loeb,  "Cenam  Aciivitiei  of  ibe  Epithelial  ToueWSk^ 

0  CuinM-pw,fte."/|»*wff»/»nuH"Mp.  BmB-.Batt.  (iagn,a.L 
.■ll^o  ■■ArtiSctat  f»roduetion  of  Normal  Larvae,"  AmS^  Jtmi 
Physiel.  {1899),  iii.  us:  L6«-it.  '■Relationship  of  Lcncocra  w 
llactcrial  Action,"  Ifc^i-.  l»:ll,.  A'.al.  ■>.  t  allt.  path  (1807I  m 
173:   Lubarsch,   "  I:mk.„u,.:,;J   .^ijloid,-  Arch.  /. 

{K^'^-h  F^-.^T-  LiilMf  .li  OAcn^s-  Ert<^bni,ie  deriZc  fc± 

hlorphoh'^c  u.  Phy^ich-^^u- d-s  Mrnnken  (\VLc;b.iiicn,  leoeiTiSi 
Lch'bucb  dtr  PhyuBl.  ii.:  M.iriliall  Ward.  TimbeVaitd  foTi 
tts  Diseaset  (London,  1SS9):  Massan  and  Uunict.  ■'  IrritabditT  ^ 
Leucocytes,"  Journ.  buhl,  par  la  soc.des  sci.  n:{d.  ei  r.al  dr  Bnaiti 
(1B90),  vol.  v.;  Melchnikoff,  Lectures  on  Ccmp.  Path  of  fnflajm^m 
(Eng. trans.,Londi>n,  1893):  Noikin.  "  Naturr ot Colloid  in Tfcmi 
G\and,'  Anh.r.  palb.  Anal.  {l896),cxliv,  234  (Suppl.  Hft.)  -  Itowk 

bxpcrirnental  Rescarchn.  on  Amyloidosis.  "  ^Irt*.  /.  r-^A 
(189^).  dii.  163:  Oddi,  "  Nature  of  Amyloid."  /Irti.  /  eip 
Phormakol.  (1894),  xxxiiL  376;  Paget.  ''Address  on  HcalfrtB."  Bri 
Mfd-  Journ.  (1S80),  li.  6n;  Pelagattl.  "  Blast o my celc»  and  Hvagx: 
dcKitiLraiinn,  '  Arch.  f.  path.  Anal.  (1897).  cl.  Ji?;  Peru©  "Wa- 
cnie  of  Ti  niiieraturc  on  Cellular  Rcgencraiioa.^'  ArUiieiM  ttr  t 
st.'CNSe  med:clie  (iKqj);  |'fci[cr.  "  Chcmiotaxi*,"  Vmlejs.  w  ifcC 
In^L.^u  lubwr.cn  (18S4).  i.  363:  ibid.  (1888) ;  nckaidi.  "  Chen^ 

01  I  .Uhological  LMidalo."  /icr?,  klin.  WochenKhr.  (iEqt}  W' 
n.mn:«,  ■■  AulioK-yand  lli.tol.^yof  Canrrr,-  PracUti^  liSS^ 
IV,  liiiller  and  Plimmtr,  "Cancer  Bodies.'"  Jottm  }'clk.  'H 
H<«l"iol  (1801-igQi),  i.  105;  RunclitrR.  "Filtration  tJ  Alburoimc 
Linuids  Arch.l  d.  Pl:yu..l.  (1885).  XXXV.  54,  also  "'  Di«no.t-: 
Value  of  i'rolci'i  111  Utop-ical  biqulds,"  D^WicA.  Ann  J  t=t. 
Mfd.  {18S3),  xxxiv,  l;  Kiiwll.  ■*  Fuchsin  tlodii-^."  flr,/  hl^d  Jav^ 
(iil9f\  II.  U.iCi:  ^-fihi^iii,  ■■  PriKki.  tl.jii  of  IVdcjuj  ■■  l"if-i<— -W 
liiTui,-!  JakT,-ib.riiI:!  UH^^).  I  S.liori l.i ixlcr.  "'  Nu^tar 
Cell  UiviGjnn  in  l  !].!  1  lu  lum  of  InlUinod  Skin."  .  !  r(*  /  jImL 
(iSMSh  vxM.  4.-6:  S/,i^.inska.  "  Reticular  Siructutc  ^  tttn^ 
Cv\U.  Ccr,;,!.  rcrd.  tio-.d.  d.  SC.  (1896).  cxxiii.  379:  Senator.  "O* 
Ttanaudaiion,  Arch.f.  polk.  Anal.  (1888),  cxi.;i9 ;  Shai lock." H«V 
ing  of  Inciiiions  in  \'cgctable  Tissues,"  Journ.  Path,  end  Ba.-lmat 
(1S9S),  V.  59:  v.  Sichcrer,  "  Chemio taxis  of  Leucocytes  of  War^ 
bloodedAnimalsoutiidetlieBody,"  ArufuA.auJ.  H'oehcuickr  ilSoii 
xliii.  976:  Siegert,  "  Conwra  Amylacea."  Ank./.  palk.  AnmL  ittas'j 
cxxut.  513:  StarhnK,  "  Meehuicol  Factors  b  Lymph  ProdiKUon.' 
Jaum.  <i/PAyi('ol.  (1894),  xvL  214,  alio  «  number  td  other  aaotn 
bearing  upon  lymph-production,  in  nme:  Thofoe.  FndwMii 
as  Phagocytes,"  Arch.f.  mi*.  Anai.  (1808),  liL  SaOj  Thofna,  LtiiM 
d.  alle.  Path.  (1894),  also  vol.  i.  (Eng.  trans.,  Loadoo.  IM)' 
Tnirnbusli,  "  On  Structure  and  Divinon  of  Sarcoma  Celh."  gat' 
z.  path.  Anat.  u.  %.  alli;.  Path.  (1897).  xxii.  88;  Vctvotr.  CtmaH 
1  liysuflony  (Kng.  (nins.,  London.  1899);  Wcismann,  EsMyi  mm 
Herfditv  {Eng.  trans.,  Oxford.  1891):  alw.  TkeCrrm  Plant' 7fZ,^C. 
im) :  W<4ch.  Oedema  of  Lung,"  Anluf.  palk.  Anal.  (iSy*)^ 
375:  Wilson,  Tkf  CeU  in  D,iSU^mU  — r  Vf  I  ifiT 
1896):  Ziwler,  "  Entiilndung,"  la  Eatai* " 
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PUUIA.  or  PomuA,  a  utive  stata  ol  Indls,  within  the 
Punjab.  It » ihe  pMnkr  aUte  oi  the  Piii|}ab,  ud  chM-of  the 
tbiee Sikh Phulkian >t>m— FetleU, Watha and Jtnd.  ItcomiMs 
of  thiee  detodied  bloda  of  tenitoty,  ineMly  in  the  plains,  though 
ooe  portion  exlauls  into  the  hills  near  SCnola.  Area  5413  iq.  m.; 
pop.  (1901),  1,596,6011  estimated  revenue,  £440,000;  miUiaiy 
IwropnclpdiiiglmperiatServte troops),  34»9 wen.  ■Ttaattatema 
founded  by  s  Sikh  chieftain  abont  i  763,  and  came  under  British 
protedtion,  with  the  other  d&-Suilej  states,  in  iSog.  Pati^ 
remained  consptcnously  toysl  to  the  British  during  the  Mutiny 
of  185^,  Naiindar  Singh,  iUniIer,seltiagan«sunpl«lolhtodier 
Sikh  BUtea  which  waa  of  the  utmoM  vateew  The  aahaimja, 
Ra^ndra  Sin|#,  who  died  in  1900,  was  devoted  to  riding  and 
sport.  He  took  part  pmonalty  ia  the  Ttrah  campaign  of -1897- 
98,  with  a  battalion  ol  his  own  Imperial  Servioe  infantry  and 
■  5eld  tro^  of  Im pedal  Service  lanceia.  In  recognition  of  his 
lervicea  on  this  occasion  he  aeceivod  the  G.C.SJ.  He  was 
succeeded  by  hb  son,  Blmpindac  Singht  who  was  bom  in  1891. 
The  town  of  Patiala  has  a  suiion  on  ihe  branch  of  the  North- 
western railway  from  Rajpura  to  Bhatinda.  FOp.  (1901), 
53<S45-  It  contain*  severi^  6ne  modem  bnildlngSi  including 
pidaecs,  bo^thals  and  ichooh. 

See  Pkidhian  Siakt  dueOttt  (Lahore,  1909V 

PATIEHCB.  the  name  given  to  certain  card-games  played  by  a 
single  person.  Although  knonn  for  centuries,  they  have 
seldom  been  mentioned  by  writers  on  playing-cards,  and  the 
rules  have  for  the  most  part  been  handed  doH-n  orally.  There  are 
two  mijn  varieties;  fai  one  hicfc  alone  prevails,  since  the  player 
has  no  dii^ce  of  play  but  must  follow  strict  rules;  in  the  other  an 
opportunity  is  given  for  the  di^lay  of  skill  and  judgment,  as  the 
pla>-cr  has  the  dxrice  of  several  [days  at  dlSerent  stages  of  the 
game.  The  usual  object  is  to  bring  the  cards  into  regular 
ascending  or  descending  sequences.  The  starting  card  b  called 
the  "  foundation,"  and  the  "  family  "  (sequence)  is  "  built  " 
upon  it.  In  other  varieties  of  Patience  the  object  Is  to  make 
pairs,  which  are  tbAi  discarded,  the  game  bring  brought  to  a 
succmful  conclusion  when  all  Ihe  cards  have  been  paired;  or 
to  pair  cards  wfatcfa  will  together  make  ceruin  iiumben,  and  then 
discard  as  before.  There  are  hundreds  of  Patience  games, 
ranging  from  the  simplest  to  the  mOst  complicated. 

See  JarWt's  Cuinfi  of  PalUnci  in  Dc  la  Rue 'a  scries  of  h.Tri'lii.ilcs 
(19OJ):  Fatieitu  Games,  by  "  Cavendish  "  (London.  1890) ,  1  .io- 
fiatdta  of  Card  and  Tabli  Games,  by  ProfMrar  Hoffmann  ILoml  in. 
1891):  PatieHct  Games,  by  I'rofcssor  Hoffmann  (London,  ib'tt): 
Cones  of  Patience,  hy  A.  Howard  Caiiy  (Spaliling's  Honu'  Lil.r.iry, 
New  York,  1896):  UicH's  Garnet  of  Palience.  edited  liy  W.  it.  :.nd 
H.  B.  Dick  (New  York.  189S}  1  Camts  of  Paiienct  (4  sence).  by  Mary 
E.  W.  jMKs  Omdm,  iMUr  U  mn  4iiM-m^$mmi»,-bf 
"ComtemedeBlanedanir'''(P«fc,ie98>^'      '        "  " 

PATINA  (probably  from  the  Latin  word  for  a  flat  dish,  from 
paiert,  to  lie  open;  cf.  "  paten  a  thin  coating  or  incrustation 
which  forms  on  the  surface  of  bronze  after  exposure  to  the  air  or 
burial  in  the  ground.  It  b  looked  on  as  a  gnai  addition  to  the 
beauty  Of  the  bronze,  especially  when  it  b  Of  the  green  colour 
found  on  antique  bronzes  (sec  Bronze).  By  extension,  the  word 
is  applied  to  the  discoloured  or  incrusied  surface  of  marble, 
flinu  &c..  acquired  after  long  burial  in  the  ground  or  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  also  to  the  tptxial  ccdoor  given  to  wood  surfaces  by 
time. 

PATlSO.  MSB  or  Jostt  (i6€6'I73(S),  S];)anish  statesman, 
was  bora  at  Milan,  on  the  nth  of  Apill  1666.  His  father,  Don 
Lucas  Fatilk)  dc  Ibarra,  Schor  de  Castclar,  who  was  by  origin 
a  Gdician,  waa  a  member  of  the  privy.  councD  and  inspector 
of  the  troops  in  the  duchy  of  Milan  for  the  king  of  Spain,  to 
whom  it  (hen  belonged.  His  moihcr's  maiden  name  was  Beatrice 
de  Resales  y  FacinL  The  Paiifko  family  ynm  strong  supporters 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
The  elder  brother  Baltasar,  afterwards  marquis  of  Castclar, 
had  a  distinguished  career  as  a  diplomatist,  and  his  son  Lucas 
was  a  general  of  some  note.  Josi  Patiflo,  who  had  been  intended 
for  the  priesthood  but  adopted  a  secular  career,  was  granicd 
the  reversion  of  a  seat  in  the  senate  of  Lilian  on  the  acces- 
ita  of  Phillip  V.  in  1700,  but     the  Idss  of  tfae-ducfay  benirtu 


Uamfancd  Id  Spain,  aad  put  on  the  gdvetnlBg  body  of  th«imil» 
tuy  Olden  in  1707.  Dtnlng  Uw  Ww  of  SUcoMiap  ha  larad 
as  faitendent  of  Esttemadma,  and  then  ol'  Caiakmla  from  1.71 1 
to  1718.  Iii  1717  he  was  nuned  intenflcot  of  Ihe  navy,  which 
had  just  been  reorganised  on  the  French  modcL  His  capacity 
and  his  faculty  for  hard  work  secured  him  the  approval  of 
Alberati,  with  whom,  however,  he  was  never  on  very  friendly 
terms  in  private  Ufe.  Patifio's  ItaUao  cducaiioo,  which  affected 
hb  Spanish  style,  and  caused  him  to  fall  into  Ilalianisms  all 
through  his  life,  may  have  served  to  recommend  him  still  furthec 
RuiAo  profoundly  distrusted  the  recklesa  foreign  pdit?  undes- 
taken  1^  Albcroni  under  Mm  inatigation  of  the  king  and  his 
ofaatinue  queea,  EUabetfa  Fancse.  He  foretold  that  it  wouM 
ioad  to  disaster,  but  as  a  public  servatt.  he  could  only  obey  otdei% 
and  he  bad  the  chief  merit  of  ori^niilng  the  various  cxpeditiODS 
aentoutloSatdinia,Sici]yandCeutabetwcen i;i8andi73a  He 
bacame  known  to  the  king  and  queen  ia  the  latter  year,  while 
he  wA  acting  as  a  species  of  commissary-general  during  thh 
diaaatrous  operations  against  the  French  troops  00  the  fnatkr 
of  Navarre.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1716  that  be  was  inlly 
trusted  by  the  kmg.  He  and  Ms  btoiber,  the  marquis  of  Castehu; 
were  the  duel  opponcnu  of  the  advmturet  Ripperd&r  who 
captivated  the  long  and  queen. for  a  time.  On  the  fall  of  this 
Temarkabht  person,  Patifio  was  named  secretary  for  the  navy, 
the  Indies— that  »  to  say  the  cokmies— and  for  foreign  affaiA 
The  war  ofTice  waa  added  to  the  other  departments  at  a  later 
date.  From  the  15th  of  May  1716  iwlil  bia  death  00  the  ^nl 
of  November  1756  Faii&o  was  in  fact  prime  minister,  Surin| 
the  later  part  of  his  adminstratloa  be  was  much  engaged  in 
the  kborious  necothaions  with  England  in  rdatwn  to  the 
dbpaies  between  the  two  countries  over  their  commercial  and 
colonial  rivalries  in  America,  which  after  hb  dath  led  to  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  1739. 

In  his  PatUlo  y  CampiUo  (Madrid,  18S3),  Don  Antonio  Rodriques' 
Villa  hss  collected  the  datn  of  the  Maietman's  life,  and  haa  pub- 
lished sane  valuable  fbdcts.  But  the  best  account  of  PatiAo's 
admin  iitraikin  is  to  be  found  in  Coxc's  Memoir)  of  Ihe  Kinp  of 
Spain  if  tilt  HoMte  ef  BaartM  TLonden.  1815),  whrit  Is  fotfMed 
on  iht  cMnspOftdence  of  d>e  EogKsb  ministcfs  at  Madrid." 

PATIO,  Ihe  Spanish  name  for  an  Inner  Court  or  enclosed 
space  hi  a  house,  which  is  open  to  Ihe  sky.  The  "  patio  "'  is  a 
common  feature  m  bouses  in  Sp^  and  Spanish  America.'  The 
word  h  genetally  referred  to  thoiLat.  paitre,  to  Sfapta;  eft. 
"  palent,"  or  to  tpalium,  space. 

PATKITL,  JOHANN  RBMHOLD  (i66o-t707>.  LIvoniaa 
politician  and  agitator,  was  bom  In  prison  at  Stockholm, 
where  hb  father  lay  under  suspicion  of  treason.  He  entered 
the  Swedbh  army  at  an  eariy  age  and  waa  already  a  csptata 
when,  in  1689,  at  the  head  of  a  deputatfon  of  LIvmian  fnitvy, 
he  went  to  Siodcbolm  to  protest  against  the  rigour  with  which 
the  land-recovery  project  of  Charies  XI.  was  being  carried  out 
in  his  native  province.  Hb  eloqnence  favourably  impressed 
CharicB  >n.,  but  Ms  representations  were  dhregardcd,  and  thfe 
offensive  language  with  which.  In  another  petition  addressed  to 
the  king  three  years  later,  he  renewc.^  his  complaints,  involved 
him  in  a  government  prosecution.  To  save  himself  from  the 
penalties  (rf  hij^  (reason,  Patkul  fled  from  Sfockholm  to  Switzer- 
land, and  was  condemned  fn  tonHmaeUtm  to  lose  hb  right  hand 
and  hb  head.  His  estates  were  at  the  same  time  confiscated. 
For  the  next  four  years  he  led  a  vagabond  life,  but  hi  169S, 
after  vainly  petitioning  the  new  king,  Charles  XII.,  for  pardon, 
he  entered  the  service  of  Augustus  the  Strong  of  Saxony  and 
Poland,  with  the  deliberate  IntemiDn  of  wresthig  from  Sweden 
Livonia,  to  which  he  had  now  no  hope  of  reluming  so  long  as 
that  province  belonged  to  the  Swedish  Crown.  The  ariilocralfc 
republic  of  Poland  was  obviously  the  most  convenient  suzer.iln  ■ 
for  a  Llvonian  nobleman;  so,  in  t6q8,  Patku]  proc-nded  to  the 
court  of  the  king-elector  at  Dresden  and  bombarded  Augustus 
with  proposab  for  the  partition  of  Sweden.  Hb  first  plan  was 
a  combination  against  her  of  Saxony,  Denmark  and  Branden- 
burg; but.  Brandenburg  failing  him,  he  was  obliged  very  un- 
willingly to  admit  Russia  into  the  partnership.  The  tsar  was 
to*be  omtent  widi  Ingria  and  Estbonia,  while  Augustus  «M 
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to  uka  Uvoola,  nomluDr  ■>  ■  fief  of '  PoUad,  but  folly  is  u 
kmdiUry  posseuion  of  the  Saxon  bouse.  HUiUry  operaiioiu 
agsinst  Sweden's  Billic  provinces  weie  to  be  begun  itmulune- 
enily  by  the  Saxons  %nd  Russians.  After  thus  forging  the 
first  link  of  the  partition  treaty,  Patkul  proceeded  to  Moscow, 
knd,  at  »  secret  conference  held  at  Prcobrazhenskoye.  easily 
persuaded  Pelcr  the  Great  to  accede  to  the  nefarious  league  {Nov, 
II,  1699}.  Thoughout  the  eailier,  unluckJer  days  of  the  CraU 
Northern  War,  Patknl  was  the  mainstay  of  the  oonfedcrates. 
At  Vienna,  in  1701,  ho  picked  up  the  Scottish  general  Geoife 
Benedict  Ogilvie,  and  enlisted  Um  in  Peter's  service.  The 
same  year,  recogmaing  the  unprofitableness  of  serving  such  a 
austcr  as  Augustus,  he  exchanged  the  Saxon  for  the  Rusnan 
wrvice.  Peter  was  glad  enough  to  get  a  man  bo  famous  for  his 
talents  and  energy,  but  Patkul  speedily  belied  fail  icputation. 
His  knowledge  was  too  local  and  limited.  On  the  tgth  of  August 
1704  be  succeeded,  at  last,  in  brin^png  about  a  treaty  <rf  alliance 
between  Rusda  arid  the  Polish  republic  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  Augustus,  but  be  failed  to  bring  Prussia  also  into  the  anti- 
Swedish  league  becaoac  of  Frederid  I.'s  fear  of  Charles  and 
Jealousy  of  Peter.  From  Berlin  Patkul  went  on  to  Dmden  to 
conclude  an  agreement  with  the  imperial  oonudsuoners  for 
the  Iransler  of  the  Rumian  Gontii^ent  from  the  Sakon  to  the 
Austrian  service.  Tbe  Saxon  minisLeis,  after  protesting  against 
the  new  amngement,  arrested  Patkul  and  shtit  hira  up  in  the 
fortress  of  Sotmcnstein  (Dec  19, 1705),  ahogetber  disregarding 
the  remonstrances  of  Peter  a^inst  such  a  gross  violation  of 
international  Uw.  After  the  peace  of  Ahranstldt  (SepL  34, 
1707)  bewas  ddtvcnd  up  to  Charles,  and  at  Kaaraiera  b  Poland 
(OcL  1707)  wu  broken  alive  on  the  wbed,  Charles  rejecting 
an  appeal  for  mercy  from  bis  sbier,  the  piibcest  Ulrica,  on  the 
ground  that  Patki4,  as  a  traitor,  could  not  be  pardcned  for 
example's  sake. 

See  a  SjOgim, JWWbU  PsfM  <Swed.)  (StocUnlm,  iSb) : 
Anton  Budwoita,  BeiMH  nr  leknMwUtte  /.  R.  Afteb  (Leip- 

PATHORB,  GOVBHTRT  KBHSET  DIGHTOH  (1825-1896). 
Englisb  poet  aad  critic,  the  eldest  son  of  Peter  Ceoige  PaUnore, 
hinttcU  as  autbor,  was  bom  at  Woodford  in  Essex,  on  the  ssrd 
of  July  tiay  He  was  privately  ttbicated,  bang  his  fiber's 
intlmau  and  cmsUnt  companion,  and  derived  from  Um  Us 
early  literary  enthusiasm.  It  was  his  first  ambition  to  become 
an  artist,  and  he  showed  much  promise,  being  Awarded  the 
silver  pUelU  of  the  Society  of  ArU  in  iS^S.  In  the  ftrilowing 
year  be  wis  sent  to  kIwoI  In  France,  where  he  studied  tor  six 
moaUis,  and  began  to  write  poetry.  On  his  return  his  lather 
contemplated  the  publication  of  some  of  these  youthful  poems; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  Coventry  had  evinced  a  posuon  lor  science 
and  the  poetry  was  set  aside.  He  aoon,  however,  retuincd  to 
literary  interests,  moved  towards  them  by  the  sudden  success  of 
Tennyson;  and  in  1844  he  published  *  small  volume  of  Fomt, 
which  was  not  without  individuality,  but  marred  by  inequalities 
of  workmanslup.  It  was  widely  criticised,  both  in  praise  and 
Uame;  artd  Patmorc,  distressed  at  its  reception,  bought  up  Ibc 
remainder  of  the  edition  and  caused  it  to  be  destroyed  What 
chieRy  wounded  bin  was  a  crud  review  in  BlvhMod,  written 
in  the  worst  style  of  unreasoning  abuse;  but  the  enthusiasm 
of  private  friends,  together  with  their  wiser  criticbm,  did  much 
to  help  him  and  to  foster  his  lalenu  Indeed,  the  publication 
of  ihb  Uttle  volume  bore  immediate  fruit  in  btrodudng  its 
author  to  various  men  of  letters,  among  whom  was  Uante 
Gabriel  Rocsctti,  through  whose  ofiiccs  Patmore  became  known 
to  Holman  Hunt,  and  was  thus  drawn  into  the  eddies  of  the 
pre.RaphacUie  movement ,  contributing  his  poem  "  The  Seasons  " 
^  to  the  Ctm.  At  this  time  Pal  more 's  father  became  involved 
in  fiiuiKialemb«rTassments;and  in  1846  MoocklonMOncs  secured 
(or  the  son  an  asuslanl-librarianship  in  the  British  Museum, 
js  post  which  he  occupied  industriously  (or  nineteen  yean, 
devoting  his  spare  time  to  pociry.  In  1647  be  married  Emily, 
dan^itcr  of  Dr  Andrews  of  Cambcrwdl.  At  the  Museum  he  was 
austere  cad  lunote  wnoog  his  companions,  but  was  oevenhelcss 
iMliyneat^  in  tSsa  in  auniig  the  Velualcu  tnovemcu..  Ue 


wrote  an  imfxxtant  letter  to  Tht  Timti  upon  the  JobfedU  Ud 

f^'lmpH  lip  tntirh  iwrtijl  j.nrtt,nri»«M  jfhj^  1b  the 

next  year  he  republished,  in  Tautrttit  CAarab  Tawtr.  ibe  nett 
■uccetsful  pieces  born  the  Poems  of  1844.  adding  scvesal  new 
poema  which  sfaowcd  distoKt  advance,  both  in  conceptkn  and 
treatment;  and  in  the  following  year  (1854)  appeared  the  first 
part  of  his  best  known  poem,  "Ibe  Angel  in  the  House,"  wUcft 
was  continued  in  "  The  Espousals  "  (1S56), "  Faithful  for  Ever  " 
<i86o),  and  "  The  Victories  of  Love  "  (i86a>.  In  1861  be  koat 
his  wife,  after  a  long  ar>d  lingering  Qlncas,  and  sbmtly  afterwards 
jmned  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  1865  be  married  agaiw, 
his  second  wife  being  Miss  Marianne  Byks,  second  dauglitct 
of  James  Byles  of  Bowdeo  Hall,  Gloucester-  and  a  year 
later  puicbascd  an  estate  in  East  Grinstcad,  tbe  history  ti 
whidi  may  be  read  in  Hav  I  manoffid  my  Eitau,  published  in 
1886.  In  1877  appeared  Tkt  Unknawn  Em,  which  uiKiucstjMk. 
ably  contains  his  finest  work  in  poetry,  and  in  tbe  foflowiag 
year  AmtHa,  his  own  favoitrite  among  his  poems,  tegciber  with  aa 
interesting,  though  by  no  means  undisputable,  essay  aa  ^-j''''* 
Metrical  Law.  Thb  d^ionure  into  criticism  be  coniioucd 
further  In  1879  with  a  volume  of  papers,  entitkd  J'rimeifU 
itt  Art,  and  again  in  1893  with  Rdtgit  ptetae.  Meanwhile  hia 
second  wife  died  in  18S0,  and  in  tbe  rtczi  year  he  married 
Miss  Harriet  Robson.  In  later  years  be  lived  at  lormiivtoB, 
where  he  died  on  the  ifitb  of  November  189& 

A  collected  edition  o(  his  poems  appeared  In  two  volumes  to 
18S6,  with  a  characteristic  preface  which  might  serve  as  the 
author's  cpiuph.  "  I  have  written  little,"  it  runs;  "  but  it 
is  all  my  best;  I  have  never  spdicn  when  I  bad  nothuig  to  say, 
nor  spared  time  or  labour  to  make  my  words  true.  I  have 
respected  posterity;  and  should  there  be  a  posterity  which  caia 
for  tetters,  I  dare  to  hope  that  it  will  respect  me."  Tbe  obvioaa 
sincerity  which  underlies  this  statement,  combined  with  n 
certain  lack  of  humour  which  peers  throuf^  its  nalvctf,  potnls 
to  two  of  the  principal  chanctcristics  of  Palmore's  earlier 
poetry;  characlcristia  which  came  to  be  almost  unconsdously 
merged  and  harmonised  as  his  style  and  his  intention  drew 
together  into  unity.  In  the  higher  Highls,  to  which  be  arose 
as  his  praaice  in  the  art  grew  perfected,  be  a  al«-ays  nobk 
and  often  wfalirae.  His  best  wUk  is  found  in  the  vohune  ef 
odes  called  Tkt  U nknmH  Ern,  which  is  full  not  only  of  passages 
but  of  entire  poems  in  which  exalted  thought  is  exprc»ed  m 
poetiy  of  the  richest  and  most  dignified  melody.  Tbe  animniii^ 
spirit  of  love,  moreover,  has  here  deepened  and  inicafiified 
into  a  cryatalline  harmony  of  earthly  passion  wtth  Che  love  ifcor 
Is  divine  and  transcending;  the  outwtfd  tnanifestalioa  k 
regarded  as  a  symbol  of  a  sentiment  at  once  eternal  and  quiai- 
essential.  Spirituality  informs  fab  insfHraiion;  tbe  poeiry  b  of 
the  finest  elements,  glowing  and  alive.  The  magitiftaat  piece 
in  praise  of  winter,  the  solemn  and  bcaotlful  cadences  of  "  De- 
parture," and  the  homely  but  elevated  pathos  of  "Tlie  Toyx'* 
are  in  their  various  maimets  unsurpaacd  in  English  poetry 
for  sublimity  of  thought  and  perfection  of  egression.  I^i- 
more  is  one  of  the  few  Victorian  poets  of  whom  it  may  confidently 
be  predicted  that  the  of  his  gituer  ocbieifcmcBts  iriB 

outlive  all  consideralion  of  occesionj  lapses  from  taste  anA 
dignity.  He  wrote,  at  his  best,  in  the  grand  manner,  tneiody 
and  thought  according  with  perfection  of  expression,  and  hb 
finest  poems  have  that  indefinable  air  of  tbe  inevitable  isUcb 
Is  aftrr  all  the  loucbiUone  of  the  poetic  quality.  Hi*  ton, 
Henry  John  Patmore  (1660-1883),  '^^t  *  number  of  pocww 
posthumously  printed  at  Mr  Danicll's  Oxford  Press,  wUcb 
show  an  unmistakable  lyrical  quality.  (A-WaJ 

The  it^indard  life  of  Patmore  is  the  Uemcm  amd  C irrrrijwj 
net  (1901),  edited  by  Ba«M  Champncys.  Sm  also  E.  W.  Cow. 
Catntrf  Polmart  (1905,  "Literary  Livts"  Mries),  and  aw  can 
by  Mrs  McyncU  prefiacd  to  the  selectioa  (1903)  in  tho  ~Mwb 
Library." 

PATHOS,  an  island  in  the  cast  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  one  a<  tbe 
group  of  tbe  Sporades,  about  18  m.  S.S.W.  of  Samoa,  in  37*  at/ 
N.  laL  and  a6*  35'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S. 
is  about  to  m.,  its  greatest  breadth  fi  m.,  ill  dmunfoence.  orwim 
to  tbe  vlBdiag  aatuic  of ,  the  coast,  abna  37  n.  Thi  iilaa^ 
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wfaidi  b  Yvlcaaie,  Is  bus  flitf  iwfty  tKn*rt«itrae  UU^  of 
«lu«|i  th»  UgliMt  rim  to  dMot  800  ft^  comimnd  mtgnificcut 
view*  of  tbs  mmhoarim  ma  «itd  bludi.  '  The  allill  of  the 
utivcs  OS  MUBcait  pnvcfbial  in  the  uchipekgs.  The  deeply 
uid«iit«d  ooaat,  here  falling  in  huge  diSt  iheer  into  the  sm, 
tbeie  retiring  to  Jonn  m  bcadt  end  «  haibour,  is  izvounble 
to  eonwaerce^  la  in  iomer  times  It  t»  jiney.  Of  the 
Buawtoiu  b«ys  and  haibowt  the  diicf  I*  that  of  Seals,  widch, 
waning  far  into  the  land  on  the  ceatem  side,  divides  the  island 
ivto  two  neatly  tqual  portions— a  Boniiera  and  a  soutliein.  A 
oanow  ialhiBM  sepaiates  Scale  fro  is  the  bay  of  Uerika  on  the 
west  coast.  On  the  h«k  «l  land  between  the  two  bays,  at 
tlte  junetioa  between  the  nDStheim  and  seutbem  half  of  tha 
islasd,  stood  the  ancient  town.  On  the  hiU  above  are  still  to 
be  seen  the  massive  temsins  of  the  citadd,  built  partly  in  poly- 
SMul  style.  The  modem  town  stands  on  a  hill  t(q>  in  the 
•otttkem  half  of  the  island.  A  sleep  paved  road  kads  to  it 
in  abwH  twenty  miautte  from  the  port  of  Scala.  The  town 
dusters  at  the  foot  of  the  monasteqr  of  St  John,  whidi,  oowning 
the  hill  with  ita  towers  and  ballinnents,  resembles  a  fortress 
rather  than  a  monastery.  Of  the  600  MSS.  once  possessed  by 
the  libruy  of  the  nonastery  only  840  sk  left.  The  houses  of 
the  town  are  better  built  than  those  of  the  neighboaring  Mands, 
but  the  streets  are  nartsw  and  winding.  The  population  is 
about  400a,  The  port  of  Scale  containe  about  140  bouses, 
besides  some  old  wdl-built  magaaince  and  some  potteries. 
Scattered  over  the  island  are  about  300  chapels. 

Pntmoo  is  mentioiied  first  by  Thucydides  (ilL  33)  and  after, 
wsrds  by  Sirabo  and  Pliny.  From  an  inscription  it  has  been 
Infeircd  that  the  name  was  (ffiginally  Patnos.  Another  andeot 
insciiptioB  seems  to  diow  that  the  lonians  settled  there  at  an 
enrly  date  The  chid,  indeed  the  only,  title  of  the  isbuid  to 
fame  is  that  it  was  the  place  oi  banishment  of  St  John  the 
Evangelist,  vbo  according  10  Jerome  {De  ter.  HI,  c  q)  aitd 
others,  was  exiled  thither  under  Domilian  in  A.D.  95,  and  released 
about  d^teen  months  afterwards  under  Nerva.  Here  be  is 
Mid  to  have  written  tfae  Apocalypse;  to  the  left  of  the  road 
from  Scala  to  the  town,  about  half-way  up  tfae  hill,  a  grotto  is 
stiUshewn(r4<ra4XawvT^'AmwaX£^^ec«i)  in  which  the  apostle  a 
add  to  have  received  the  heavenly  vision.  It  is  retched  through 
a  smaD  chapd  dedicated  to  St  Anne.  The  Acts  of  St  John, 
atufbutcd  to  Procborus,  narrates  the  miracles  wrought  by  the 
apostle  dnriog  his  stay  on  the  Island,  but,  strangely  enough, 
wUle  describing  how  the  Co^l  was  revealed  to  him  in  Patmos, 
it  docs  not  so  much  as  mention  the  Apocalypse.  Daring  the 
dadt  ages  Pattnoa  seems  to  have  been  cntirdy  deserted,  probably 
oa  account  of  the  pirates.  In  toBS  the  emperor  Alcus  Com- 
nenus,  by  a  golden  bull,  which  ta  still  preserved.  8;ianted  the 
island  10  St  Cbristodulus  for  the  purpose  of  foundingB  monastery. 
This  was  the  ori^n  of  the  monastery  of  St  John,  which  now 
owns  the  greater  part  of  the  southern  half  of  Patmoe,  as  wcU 
as  farms  m  Crete,  SamoS  and  oths'  neighbouting  islands. 
The  embalmed  body  of  the  saintly  founder  is  to  be  seen  to 
this  day  in  a  side  chapd  of  the  church.  The  number  of  the 
monks,  which  amouatod  to  over  a  hundred  at  the  beginning 
of  the  iSth  century,  is  BOW  much  reduced.  Hie  abbot  (^ToifMras) 
bss  the  rank  of  a  bishop,  and  is  subjea  only  to  the  iiatriarch 
of  CoMUntinople.  There  is  a  school  in  connexion  with  the 
mansstcry  whkh  formerly  enjoyed  a  high  reputa^n  In  the 
Levant.  The  modem  town  was  recruited  by  refugees  from 
CoDstBoUnople  in  1453,  and  from  Crete  in  1669^  when  these 
placa  fell  Into  the  hfenda  of  ibeTWks.  The  Iriond  is  sub ject 
10  Turkey:  the  goveznor  fa  the  peilm  of  Jtbodes.  The  popular 
tion  b  Greek.  The  women  nee  cUa6jr  esmed  In  knitring 
cotton  stockhigs,  which,  along  «itb  some  pottery,  fooa  the 
diief  exports  of  the  island. 

See  lourDcfort,  Rdatton  (Ttie  wyu«  i»  Lemd  (Lyons,  1717): 
Walpole,  MaimTi  <n;Utian  to  Turfcy)  (London,  i8ao):  Ross, 
Jfeiws  avf  ittt  pUekisclim  liutln  tStuttttart  and  Halk.  1840-1853) ; 
Cntrin,  DtscnUian  it  t'lk  i*  Palmot  (Paris.  1856);  H.  F.  Toier, 
lilanit  afUie  X^mm,  pp.  i7S-igS. 

PATHA,  a  dty,  district,  and  div^ion  of  British  India,  in 
*•  9duc  iBoviacn  of  BcagiL  .The  dta^  wUch  ik  tht  matt 


iwiportnnt  eommcrcW  centre  In  Bengal  after  Calcutta,  fits  oa 
the  right  bank  of  dieGangei,«littledlitanoebekwthecoBfluHice 
•(  Ae  Sonc  and  the  Gogra,  and  oppedte  the  confluence  of  the 
Gandak,  with  a  sUtion  on  the  East  Indian  railway  331  m.  N.W. 
of  CaUulla.  Municipal  area,  6184  acres.  Pop.  (1901),  134,785. 
Induding  the  dvtl  station  of  Bankipur  lo  the  west,  ibe  dty 
stvetdws  abog  the  river  bank  for  nearly  9  miks.  Stfll  farther 
west  is  the  mihtaiy  cantonment  of  DInapur.  A  government 
college  was  founded  in  186s.  Other  educational  instituUons 
incfaide  the  Bdiar  school  of  engineering  organised  in  rSg?. 

Patna  dty  has  been  identified  with  PataKputra  (the  Palibothra 
of  Megasthenes,  who  came  asambissader  from  Seleucneincaliw 
10  Cbandngupta  about  300  bxl).  Megasthenes  describes 
Palibothra  as  bdng  the  capital  of  Indiq.  He  adds  that  its 
length  was  So  stadia,  and  breadth  15;  that  it  was  surrounded  by 
a  ditdi  30  cubits  de^  and  that  the  walls  were  adorned  with 
S70  towers  and  64  i^tcn.  Aceording  to  this  account  the  dr- 
cumfeienceof  thedtywonUbeigostadiaoraslmile*.  Asoka 
built  an  outer  masonry  wall  and  bMutified  the  dty  with  innumer' 
able  stone  buildings.  The  greater  part  of  the  ancient  dty  still 
lies  tniried  in  the  silt  of  the  rivers  under  Patna  and  Bankipur 
at  a  depth  of  from  10  to  so  fL  The  two  evenu  hi  ^  modem 
history  of  the  district  are  the  massacre  of  Patna  ((74S3)  and  the 
Sepi:^  Mutiny  in  1857.  The  former  occurrence,  wU^  may  be 
said  to  have  settled  the  fate  of  Mahommedan  rule  in  Bengal, 
was  the  result  of  a  quarrd  between  Uie  nawab.Mir  Kasim,and 
the  English  authorities  regarding  transit  duties,  wbldi  ultimately 
led  to  open  hostilities.  The  company's  sepoys,  who  had  occupied 
Patna  dty  by  the  orders  of  the  company's  factor,  were  driven 
out  by  the  nawab's  troops  and  ncariy  ail  killed.  The  remainder 
afterwards  surrendered,  and  were  put  into  confinement,  together 
with  the  European  ofiKcers  and  the  entire  staff  of  the  Cossimbazar 
factory,  who  had  also  been  arrested  on  the  fint  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  Mir  Kasim  was  defeated  in  two  pitched  battles  at 
Cheria  and  Udbanala  (OodoynuUah)  in  August  and  September 
1763,  and  in  revenge  ordered  the  massacre  of  all  his  prisonen, 
which  was  carried  out  with  the  hdp  of  a  renegade  in  his  emptoy- 
ment  named  Walter  Rcinhardt,  (afterwards  the  husband  ol 
the  famous  Begum  Samru).  About  sixty  Englishmen  w«a 
murdered  on  this  occasion,  the  bodies  being  thrown  into  a  well 
bdongiog  to  tfae  house  in  whidi  they  were  confined.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  mutiny  in  May  1857  the  three  sepoy  tegimEnta 
sutioned.  at  Dinapur  (the  miliUry  cantonment  of  Patna, 
adjoining  the  dty)  were  allowed  to  retain  thdr  arms  till  July, 
when,  on  on  attempt  bdng  made  to  disarm  them,  they  broke 
into  <^n  revolt.  Although  many  who  aUempted  to  cross  the 
danges  in  boats  were  fired  Into  and  run  down  by  a  punning 
steamer,  the  majority  crossed  by  the  Sone  river  Into  Shahabad, 
where  they  joined  the  rebels  under  Kuar  Singh  vdio  were  then 
besieging  a  small  Eunqican  community  at  Anah.  , 

The  DmxicT  of  Patma  has  an  area  of  3075  sq.  m.;  pop. 
(igot),  1,614,985.-  Throueiiout  the  greater  put  of  iU  extent 
the  district  is  a  level  plain;  but  towards  the  south  the 
ground  rises  into  hills!  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  allu. 
vial,  and  the  country  along  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  is 
peculiariy  fertile.  The  general  line  of  drainage  is  from  west 
to  east;  and  high  ground  along  ■  the  south  of  the  Ganges 
forces  back  the  riven  flowing  from  Caya  district.  The  result 
fa  that  during  the  rains  ncariy  the  whole  interior  of  the 
district  south  of  a  line  drawn  paralld  to  the  Ganges,  and  4 
or  5  m.  from  its  liank,  is  flooded.  In  the  south.cast  are  the 
Rajgir  Hills,  consisting  of  two  parallel  ridges  running  south- 
west, with  a  narrow  valley  between,  intersected  by  ravines 
and  passes.  These  hills,  which  sddom  exceed  1000  ft.  in 
height,  are  rocky  and  clothed  with  tbidc  low  jtm^,  and  contain 
some  of  the  eariicst  memorials  of  Indian  Buddhism.  The 
chid  riven  are  iho  Ganges  and  the  Sone.  The  tmly  other  river 
of  any  consequence  is  the  Punpun,  which  is  ddefiy  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  petty  irription  onals  which  it  supplies.  So 
much  of  the  river  is  tlma  diverted  that  only  a  small  portion  of 
its  water  ever  reaches  the  Ganges  at  Fatwa.  Tfae  chid  cr^ 
are  kk^  sAest,  bBdcy,  aateand  pube;  Mifiiy  tad  potatoM 
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uc  abo  oi  iapotUDoe.  Aput  (mi  tbe  Smm  cumI,  infgUiM 
m  Urgeiy  pnaitti  tnm  privmie  chaaatk  ud  abo  fm  wcOt. 

The  ^tyyl  is  Invcned  by  the  isaiii  liiw  id  the  Eut  it*™ 
idwsy,  vrilli  Iwo  btaocba  south  to  Gxy*  and  Bihsr. 

The  DivuiON  OP  Paxsa  encoded  acroos  both  sides  of  the 
GMge*.  It  comfuised  the  seven  disuku  ot  Pttna,  Gaya, 
fhfi'TiW.  Susn,  ChuBpann.  MiuaSaipur  and  DarMianpL. 
Total  aita,  33.748  aq-  m-i  pop-  (t9oi)>  i5<Si4<9S7.  la  190S 
the  four  Ust  dittricU  north  the  Ganges  were  binned  intb 
the  new  diviEion  of  Tiihut;  and  the  nante  of  Patna  divisai 
vas  "twfinwl  10  the  three  first  districts  sovth  of  the  Ganges. 

See  L  A.  WaddeU.  PUuttry  ef  Om  EmU  SUr  ef  Auha.'i  Oastie 
Capiiiil  tif  PotalipiUra  (1893):  Vincent  Smith,  Auk*  ("  Riden  of 
India  "  aerie*,  1901} :  Fabia  Datriti  Caxettter  (Calcutta,  1907]. 

PATM.  one  of  the  Oriasa  tributary  states  in  Bensal.  with 
aa  area  of  3399  sq.  m.  It  lies  in  the  bsain  of  the  Mahanadi 
rim,  and  Is  divided  by  a  Ibrest-chd  V33^  tract  into  «  nortben 
awl  a  southern  portion,  both  of  wUch  are  andwUting  and  wdl 
coltnrated.  P<^  (i9ai),'>T7,748,  showing  a  decrease  ef  16% 
la  the  decade,  mainly  due  to  the  cSccu  of  famiae  in  igoo. 
Meariy  the  whole  population  «o«i3ls  of  Oriyas.  The  capital 
ii  Bolanilr:  pi^  (t9»i>,  37e<^  'The  prim^  ttsp  is  OfOt. 
The  mabatiiBS  of  Patna  were  toimerly  heads  of  a  group  ol 
states  known  as  the  alhara  gorkfal  ot  "  eighlcea  forts."  They 
are  Chauhban  Rajputs,  and  cLJm  to  have  been  estibBaHed  in 
Patna  for  six  centuries.  PUna  was  the  scene  of  a  rebellion  of 
the  Khonds,  fefiowcd  by  atrocities  on  the  part  of  their  nikre. 
In  1869^  and,  is  consequence,  came  under  Britirii  ManagHnent 
in  1871.  The  maharaja  Ramchandra  Singh,  installed  in  1S94, 
was  insane  and  put  an  end  to  hb  own  life  in  the  following  year, 
whereupon  bis  uncle,  Lai  Dalganjan  Singh,  became  chief, 
,m4f>^»fci,ig  to  ii^™"^'*  with  the  awhiaace  of  a  dimn  or 
■didster  appointed  by  tbe  British  government.  The  powers 
of  thb  official  wcte  extended  in  1900  after  a  serious  outbreak 
of  dacoity.  TiU  190$  tbe  state  ms  inchidcd  la  the  Cental 
^Dviitccs. 

FAmS.  a  FcEodi  tenn  strict  confined  to  the  dislect  ol 
a  dbtrict  or  faicaliiy  in  a  country  which  has  a  oommoo  litenry 
hx^uage,  often  used  of  the  form  ot  a  common  language  as 
spoken  by  IIUlcEate  or  uneducated  persons,  ourkfd  by  vulgar- 
isou  im  praounciation,  grammar,  Ik.  The  origin  of  the  word 
is  not  cotain.  It  has  been  taken  to  be  a  oocnvtion  of  ptirmi, 
torn  Low  LaL  partfuath,  of  or  bdongbg  to  oo^s  pOria,  or 
native  country,  fatherland. 

PATOH,  iOHX  BBOWH  (i8jo-  ),  British  Nonconfonaut 
divine,  was  bora  on  the  i7tb  of  December  1830.  He  was 
tdufalad  at  London,  Poole  and  Spring  Hill  CoU^,  Birming- 
bsm;  he  graduated  B.A.  at  London  Univenity  in  18149,  and  was 
Hebrew  and  New  Testament  ptueman  hi  1S50  and  gold  niedallist 
in  (riiilosophy  in  1854.  He  received  tbe  booocaiy  degree  of 
(factor  of  dhnoity  from  Claigow  Uoivetsity  in  1881.  When 
tbe  Nottingham  Coopeptienal  Institute  was  founded  in 
1863  he  became  tbe  first  piindpol,  a  post  which  he  held 
till  189S,  when  he  was  niccceded  by  James  Alexander  Mitchdl 
(1849-1905),  who  from  1903  till  his  death  was  general  secretary 
of  the  CongregatioDal  Unloa.  Paton  became  idcfrpreaidcnt  of 
tbe  British  sod  Foreign  Bible  Sodely  in  1907.  He  look  an 
active  part  la  the  foundation  and  direction  of  a  number  of 
aodcties  for  religiaus  and  social  work,  notably  tbe  National 
Home  Reading  Unkm  Society  and  En^ish  Land  Colonisation 
Society,  and  was  a  oontant  ceatiibutor  to  literary  reviews. 
HispuUkaUoDSiochxie  TAr  Tw»-JaU  AlUnuHat  (3rd  ed.,  1900), 
rA«  /wwr  ifcDiM  of  U»  CInock  (new  ed.,  1900),  and  two 
volumes  of  coUected  essays.  Hu  son,  John  Lewis  Paton 
(b.  1863),  who  headed  the  Cambridge  dssrical  tripos  in  18S6, 
became  head  master  of  Manchester  grammar  school  in  1903. 

PAIW,  Ua  MlZra  BOBL  (1811-1901).  Britiifa  painter, 
was  bom,  oa  the  t3th  of  December  i8ii,  in  Woo^  Alley, 
DunfennSnc^  when  his  father,  a  fcUow  of  the  Scottish  Sodely 
«(  Antlqauics,  carried  on  tbe  trade  ot  a  damask  manufacturer. 
Be  stKnwd  strong  artistic  iadinsllons  in  early  childhood, 
IM.  M      vgidar  art  tnUag,  Mopt  a  brief  period  «f 
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Kttdy  fa  the  Bqral  Adidwqr  Sckool  to  1843.  Be  gdoad 
a  prite  «(  Isoo  ia  the  first  Wntudastcr  Hsil  cnapeUtion, 
in  1S4S.  ior  hU  caitoea  "  Tbe  SpkU  of  RcUgioB,''  and  ia- 
ibe  iolknring  year  he  eihibited  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
bis  "  Quarrel  of  Oberon  and  'ntaaia."  A  coaqMaioB  (aiiy 
picture,  **  The  ReooadUetioa  of  Oberon  and  Tilania  "  went 
to  Westmbntar  Hall  ia  1847,  aad  far  It  and  his  piooi*  erf 
"Christ  bearing  the  Oaas"  lie  was  awarded  a  price  of  £900 
by  the  Fine  Arts  Comniisionm.  The  two  Oberon  pictarcs 
are  in  tbe  National  GaUcry  of  Scotland,  where  tbey  have  | 
long  been  a  centre  of  aUraoion.  His  first  exbMcd  picrnre, 
"  Rntfa  Cleaaing,"  appealed  at  the  Rejal  Sootdib  AcadMqr 
in  1844.  He  began  to  contribvU  to  tbe  Royal  Academy  | 
of  London  ia  1856.  Tlinugbout  his  cafccr  his  prricrence  was 
for  altegoricxl,  fairy  and  rriigtous  subjects.  Among  lus  nwsi  | 
famous  irictufes  arc  "  The  Pursnit  of  Pkasore  "  (185;),  **  Hon 
Jaaua  Vitae"  (f8M9.  "OdteU  and  the  ElK^a^"  (■•74>, 
and  **In  Die  Helo"  <i88t).  Sir  Kod  Pfetoa  afa>  pndaced 
a  certain  amount  of  sculpture,  more  notable  for  derign  than  1 
for  starching  csecutioa.  He  was  elected  an  ■n™^"  of  the  I 
Royal  Scoti^  Academy  to  1847,  and  a  full  member  to  ttfK  I 
be  was  app^nted  Qneoi's  Llamr  for  Stnthad  to  iBM,  aad 
leodvcd  knighthood  to  1867.  In  1878  the  Uidvetsiv  of  Edto- 
butfj)  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Llr  f>,  He  was  a  poet 
of  distinct  merit,  as  his  Pmmt  by  a  PainUr  (1861)  and  Spimdr^ 
(186})  pleasantly  ciemplificd.  He  was  alto  wdl  koo«a  as 
an  antiquary,  hb  hobby,  indeed,  being  the  conecilnn  of  ansa 
and  armour.  Sir  Nod  dkd  to  Edinburgh  on  the  aOth  of  Deccas. 
ber  1901.  Hb  eldest  son,  Diarmid  Nod  Paun  (b.  1859), 
became  regins  professor  of  phyriology  in  Ghsgow  to  1906; 
and  another  aoa.  Frederick  Nod  Paton  (b.  1861).  became  to 
1905  director  tt  emnmeicial  totdUgence  to  the  govcnBsat  of 
India. 

PATRAS  (Gr.  Afrat),  the  ^d  toftM  seaport  to«a  e«  the 
west  coast  of  Greece,  and  chief  town  of  the  provtooe  of  Admen 
and  EUs,  <»  a  gulf  <rf  die  same  nam^  TO  as.  WJ4.W.  o(  Oorioth. 
Thereari  two  railway  stations,  one  fathe  nartb-eastoa  tkc  Bae 
to  Athtn  (vu  Coitoth),  tbe  other  on  the  Itoe  to  Pyrgea.  Pa|L 
(■889),  33^519;  (1907).  37,401.  It  baa  been  leboat  riaec  iSst 
(the  War  of  lodeptndenoc),  and  is  tbe  seat  <rf  a  Greek  aich- 
btsbop  and  an  appeal  court.  It  b  tbe  dud  port  «C  Ctcce^ 
fioffl  which  the  peat  bulk  of  its  ntnants  are  dcqMlchedi  TW 
poet,  formed  by  a  mole  and  a  breakwater,  begun  in  18S0.  oSatt 
a  fair  harbour  for  vcsseb  drawing  up  to  >■  ft.  The  expens 
con^  of  currants,  suhanas,  vahmea,  tobacco,  olive  o3,  alma 
in' brine,  figs,  cftmiis,  wine,  bimody,  cocoons,  and  knib,  gnei! 
and  kid  skins.  Tbe  imporU  consist  chiefly  of  cnloetol  prodBC^ 
manutaaured  goods  and  sulphate  of  copper.  The  two  mom 
interesting  build  Fngs  are  the  astle,  a  medieval  structure  on  the 
site  of  tbe  andent  acropolis,  and  the  cathedral  of  St  Andrew, 
which  b  highly  popular  as  the  rcpmed  burial-place  of  the  satot, 

Tbe  foundation  ot  Palra*  goes  bade  lo  prehistoric  liinii, 
the  l^endary  account  bring  that  Eomdus,  having  been  tanflte 
by  Triptoletnns  bow  to  grow  grato  in  the  rich  soil  of  tbe  Glaucna 
valley,  csubhshcd  three  townsUpe,  Aroe  0^  plon^dnd), 
Antheia  (the  flowery),  and  Moatb  (the  middle  aettlementi, 
which  wore  united  by  the  oommon  wonhip  of  Artenus  Trictorto 
at  her  shrine  on  the  river  Heflichus.  The  Achacans  having 
strengthened  and  cidarged  Aroe,  cafled  it  Purae,  as  the  cidaana 
reridence of  tbe  ruling  faimlica,and  it  was  recognised  as  ok  ed 
the  twdve  Achaean  dties.  In  419  a.c  the  town  was,  by  the 
advice  of  Aldlriadcs,  connected  wkh  its  harbour  by  king  wak 
in  imitation  of  those  at  Athena.  The  whole  armed  faKe  vaa 
destroyed  by  Uetdlns  after  the  ddeat  4rf  the  Achanaa  at 
Scarphda,  and  many  of  the  remaiiung  InhahitanU  fonoolL  the 
city  i  but  after  the  battle  ot  Actium  Augustus  reetoted  the  aaacat 
name  Aroe,  introduced  a  ndUtary  colony  cf  vctcraim  from  the 
toth  and  tith  legions  (not,  as  b  usually  said,  the  ssnd),  and 
bestowed  the  rights  of  coloni  on  the  uih^tanta  of  Rhypae  and 
Dyme,  and  all  the  Locri  Oiobe  except  those  of  Amphima. 
Coloaia  AogusU  Anm  Patiensb  beaune  one  of  the  mot 
popufaaa  fl<  alLthe  t«RBS  aC  Gieaee;  itt  cafaaiaL  coiMfe  ott^ 
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from  Aiguitus  to  Gonllin  in.  That  the  town  vas  the  scene 
of  the  mAnyrdom  of  St  Andrew  is  purdy  apocryphal,  but, 
Uke  Corinih,  it  was  aa  early  and  effective  centre  o(  Chtistianity; 
its  archbisfaop  it  otentioned  In  the  Uits  of  the  Coondl  of  Santica 
in  347-  In  551  it  was  laid  in  ruins  by  an  eartl.quake.  In  807 
it  was  aUe  without  external  assistance  to  defeat  the  Savonians 
(Avars),  though  most  of  the  credit  of  the  victory  was  assigned 
to  St  Andrew,  whose  church  was  enrkhcd  by  the  imperial 
share  of  Ibe  spoils,  and  whose  archbishop  was  made  superior 
of  the  bishops  ot  Uethonc,  Lacedaemon  and  Corone.  Captured 
in  1105  by  William  of  Champlitte  and  Villehardouin,  the  city 
became  the  capital  and  its  ardibishcq>  the  primate  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Achsea.  In  13S7  De  Heredia,  grand  master  of  the 
order  of  the  Hospital  at  Rbodo,  eodeavwred  to  make  himself 
master  of  Achaea  and  took  Pstias  by  storm.  At  the  close  of 
the  15th  century  the  city  was  governed  by  the  archbishop  in  the 
name  of  the  popi;  but  in  1428  Constantine,  son  of  John  VI., 
managed  to  get  possession  of  it  for  a  time.  Patras  wasat  length, 
in  1687,  surrendered  by  the  Turks  to  the  Venetians,  who  made 
it  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  fiscal  boards  Into  which  they 
divided  the  Mores.  In  1714  it  again  fell,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Mores,  into  Turkish  hands.  It  was  at  Fatras  that  the  Greek 
revohition  began  in  i8si;but  the  Turks,  confined  to  the  citadel, 
beldout  till  iSaS. 

PATRURCn  <M.E.  and  O.  Fr.  falriaKke,  LaL  paMaTcka,GT. 
mvTp^^vX'ltf  from  vorpiA,  dan,  and  ipx4>  nile),  originally  the 
father  or  chief  of  »  tribe,  in  this  sense  now  tised  more  especially 
of  the  "  patriarchs  "  of  the  Old  Testament,  i-i.  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  with  their  forefatben,  and  the  twelve  son*  of  Jacob. 
In  late  Jewish  history  the  title  "  patriarch  "  (H^.  nOH,  prince, 
chieQ  was  given  to  the  head  of  the  sanhedrim  in  Palestine,  and 
I9  sometimes,  though  wron^y.  applied  to  tlw  "oulMcb,"  a 
bead  of  the  Jewish  college  at  Babylon. 

In  the  early  centotles  of  the  Cluistian  Church  the  designation 
**  patriarch  "  was  apldied,  like  "  ardil»shop,"  to  bishopa  of 
the  more  important  tees  as  a  merely  honorary  style.  It 
developed  Into  a  title  implying  jurisdiction  over  metn^olitans, 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  organizatnn  of  the  empire  into 
*'  dioceses,"  partly  owing  to  the  ambition  of  the  greater  metro- 
poKlan  bishops,  which  had  early  led  them  to  claim  and  exercise 
•uthority  In  neighbouring  metropolitanatcs.  At  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (451)  the  patriarchs  still  bore  the  title  of "  eiarcb 
it  was  not  tiU  the  7ih  century  that  that  of  "  patriarch  "  was 
fixed  as  proper  to  the  bishops  of  Constantim^e,  Alexandria, 
Antioch  and  Jemsalcm',  "  exarch  "  being  reserved  for  those  of 
Efrfiesus  and  Cacsarea,  who  had  fallen  to  a  lower  rank.  In 
the  West  the  only  pattiarch  in  the  fully  developed  sense  of  the 
Eastern  Churdi  has  boeo  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  is  patriarch 
as  wdl  as  pope: 

MTRIOiun  (LaL  fetridus,  tn  adjectival  form  from  paUr, 
father;  not,  as  some  say,  from  pcttr  and  ciere,  to  call),  a  term 
eri^nally  applied  to  the  members  of  the  old  citizen  families  of 
ancient  Rome  (see  I.  below).  Under  the  laterRoman  Empire  the 
name  waa  revived  by  the  Byzantine  emperors  as  the  title  of  a  new 
order  of  nobility.  Subsequently  it  was  used  as  a  personal  title 
of  honour  for  distinguished  servants  of  Constantine  I.  and  his 
successors,  and  was  conferred  on  barbarian  chiefs  (U.  below). 
It  was  afterwards  conferred  by  the  popes  on  the  Prankish 
kliiga.  In  the  medieval  It^lan  repuUies,  e.g.  Genoa  and 
Venice,  Uw  term  was  applied  to  the  hereditaiy  aristooricy 
{paUino),  and  \h  the  free  cities  of  the  German  Empire  it  was 
borne  by  distinguished  citizens  (pctrititr).  In  Italy  it  is  atlll 
used  for  the  hereditary  nobility.  From  these  ^wclfic  uses  the 
word  bu  come  Into  general  use  as  a  synonym  at  "  aristocrat " 
or  "  noUe,"  and  impKes  tlw  poesesrion  of  such  qualities  as  are 
^enHy  associated  vrith  long  descent,  hereditary  good  breeding 
and  the  like.  In  Church  history  a  sect  founded  by  Patricias 
(f-  3B7),  teacher  of  Symmachus  the  Merdonitc,  are  known  as 
the  Patricians;  they  bdlevcd  that  all  flesh  was  made  Igr  the 
devil  The  name  is  also,  ihouflji  raidy,  applied  to  the  Koman 
Catholic  body  In  Ireland  mudbd  at  the  fottowcrs  of  St  Patrick. 

L  Fhm  the  eariicst  period  known  to  ns  the  fne  iwpyBtion 


of  Rome  contains  two  dements,  iMridans  and  ptebdans,  the 
former  doss  enjoying  all  political  privileges,  the  latter  un^ 
privileged.  The  derivation  and  rignl&cancc  of  the  two  names 
have  been  established  with  certainty.  The  patricians  {patridi) 
are  those  who  can  point  to  fathers,  i.e.  those  who  arc  members 
of  the  dans  (jnKu)  whose  membcis  orf^nally  comprised  the 
whole  dtizen  body.  The  plcbdans  (pUbi,  ptebei)  are  the  cont- 
I^ement  (from  root  pleo,  fill,  sec  Plehs)  of  the  noble  familiea 
possessing  a  genealogy,  and  indude  all  the  free  populatioa 
other  than  the  patricians.  It  has  been  hdd  by  T.  Uommsen 
that  the  fddtdan  order  had  its  sole  origin  in  the  dients  who 
attached  (hemadves  in  a  position  of  semi-freedom  to  the  heads 
of  patrician  bouses,  and  gradually  evolved  a  freedom  and 
dtizenship  of  their  own  (see  Patxoh  and  Cucnt).  The  logical 
consequence  of  this  view  is  that  the  pUbs  as  an  order  in  the  state 
is  of  considerably  later  growth  than  the  beginning  of  the  dty, 
the  patricians  being  originally  the  only  freemen  and  the  only 
dtizens.  But  this  view  is  untenable  on  two  grounds.  First, 
In  the  struggle  between  the  two  ordets  for  political  privilege 
we  find  the  clients  struggling  on  the  side  of  the  patricians  against 
the  main  body  of  the  plebeians  (Livy  ii.  56).  Again,  a  method 
of  taking  up  Roman  dtizen^p  which  is  well  attested  for  a  very 
early  period  reveals  the  possibility  <A  a  plebeian  who  does  not 
stand  in  any  relation  to  a  patron.  When  an  immigrant  moved 
to  Rome  from  one  of  the  dties  of  the  Latin  league,  or  any  city 
which  enjoyed  the  jut  connurcU  with  Rome,  and  by  the  eiCrdsc 
of  the  right  of  voluntary  exile  from  his  own  state  Qua  exulandi). 
claimed  Roman  dtizenship,  it  is  Impossible  to  suppose  (hat  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  make  application  to  a  Roman  painM 
to  represent  him  in  his  legal  transactions;  for  the  jtu  eommercH 
gave  its  holder  the  right  of  suing  and  being  su«I  in  his  own 
person  before  Roman  courts.  Such  an  immigrant,  iherdore, 
roust  have  become  at  once  a  free  plebdan  dtizen  of  Rome.  It 
may  tbeiefore  be  assumed  that  long  before  the  dienii  obtained 
the  right  to  bold  land  hi  tbdr  own  names  and  appear  in  the 
courts  in  their  own  persons  there  vras  a  free  plebi  existing 
alongside  of  the  patiidans  enjoying  limited  rights  ot  citizenship. 
But  it  u  equally  certain  that  before  the  time  of  Scrvius  Tutlius 
the  rights  and  duties  of  dtiaenship  were  practically  cxerdaed 
only  by  the  members  of  the  patrkian  dans.  This  is  perhaps 
the  eX[rfaiiation  of  the  strange  fact  that  the  clients,  who  through 
thdr  patrons  were  attached  to  these  dans,  obtained  political 
recognition  as  early  as  the  plebeians  who  had  no  such  semi- 
ser\nle  taint.  At  the  time  of  the  Servian  rerornis  both  branches 
of  the  pUbs  had  a  pbusibic  claim  to  recognition  as  members 
ot  the  state,  the  clients  as  already  partial  members  of  the  eiiria 
and  the  gens,  the  unattached  plebeians  as  equally  free  widi  the 
patricians  and  possessing  dans  of  their  own  as  nriid  and  united 
as  the  recognized  gettUt. 

But  not  ody  can  it  be  shown  that  patricians  and  ptebdans 
coexisted  as  distinct  orders  in  the  Roman  state  at  an  eariicr 
date  than  the  evolution  of  dtizenship  by  the  clients.  It  has 
further  been  established  i»i  strong  archaeological  and  linguistic 
evidence  that  the  long  struggle  between  patridans  and  plebdans 
in  early  Rome  was  the  result  of  a  racial  difference  between 
them.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  patridsns  were  k- 
Sabine  race  which  conquered  a  Ligurian  people  ot  whom  the 
plebeians  were  the  survivors  (see  Rome:  History).  Apart  frtan 
the  definite  evidence,  the  theory  of  a  racial  distinction  galas 
probability  from  the  fact  that  it  explains  the  survival  of  ibe 
distinction  between  the  palricii,  men  with  a  family  and  genealogy, 
and  the  rest  of  the  dtizens,  for  some  time  after  the  latter  had 
acquired  the  legal  tlatos  of  patra  and  were  organized  in  (nl«j 
of  thdrown;fbroathiitheo>ypriv]lege  would  belong  not  to  all 
who  could  trace  free  descent  but  only  to  those  who  could  trace 
descent  to  an  ancestor  ot  the  conquering  race.  The  family 
organization  of  the  conquering  race  was  probably  higher  thmi 
that  of  the  conquered,  and  was  only  gradually  attained  by  the 
latter.  Thus  descent  from  a  father  would  be  distinctive  eiiou^ 
^  the  dqniiiunt  race  to  f<mn  the  title  of  (hat  race  (paldtiSf, 
and  when  tbai  term  had  been  defiidtely  adopted  as  the  title 
of  a  class  iu  peisittence  ia  the  same  ccaie  akei  thcorgtnlmiBn 
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of  the  tuBfljr  and  the  dan  by  the  nnprivQefed  cltM  moM  be 
perfectly  nstnraL 
The  abaunEty  of  ocludiog  the  plebetana  from  all  but  • 

merely  tbeoretical  cttizensfaip,  bucd  on  tbe  negative  fact  of 
freedom,  aeema  to  have  become  apparent  before  tbe  doae  of  the 
WBarehknl  peiiod.  Tbe  aim  of  the  reforms  awodatcd  with  tbe 
name  of  Serviua  Tullius  appears  to  have  been  tbe  impostion  of 
the  dntiea  of  citiienship  upon  the  plehrtana.  Incidentally  this 
involved  an  extcniion  of  plebeian  privilege  in  two  directiooa. 
First,  it  was  necessary  to  unify  the  plebeian  order  by  putting 
the  legal  status  of  the  dienta  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  un- 
attached iMieiaas;  and  again  enralBient  in  tbe  amy  involved 
regbtiatloa  in  the  tribes  uid  centuries;  and  as  tbe  army  soon 
developed  into  a  legiiUiive  assembly  meeting  in  cent  uric* 
{temitiA  etnturiata),  the  whole  dtiaen  body,  induding  tddtciaiis, 
BOW  acquired  a  thare  of  political  power,  which  had  hitherto 
belonged  strfely  to  the  patridans.  At  the  clase  of  the  monarchy, 
the  plebeian  powessed  the  private  rights  of  dtizenship  in  entirety, 
cicept  for  his  inability  to  contract  a  legal  marriage  with  a 
pstridan,  and  one  of  tJie  public  rights,  that  of  giving  his  vote 
ia  tbe  asseroUy.*  But  in  tbe  matter  of  Habibty  to  tbe  duties 
of  dliaeubip,  military  service  and  taiation,  be  was  entirely 
en  a  level  with  the  patndan.  This  position  was  probably 
toler^ic  during  the  moitarchy,  when  the  lung  aerved  to  hoM 
the  power  of  tbe  patridan  familiei  in  check.  But  when  these 
famUics  had  expdled  the  Tarquins,  and  formed  tbenuelvcs 
into  aa  exduiive  aristocncy  of  privileges  tbe  inconsistency 
between  partial  privilege  and  full  burdens  came  to  be  strongly 
fdt  by  the  plebeians. 

The  result  was  the  long  stmg^e  for  entire  poUtical  equality 
of  the  two  orders  which  occupies  the  first  few  centuriea  of 
tbei^blic(sceRoiiE:Hiif0ry,i  U.''TbeRcpnUic").  The 
St  rug^  was  inavgurxted  Iqr  the  pld>«ans,  who  in  404  formed 
themselves  into  an  exdudve  order  with  annually  dected  officers 
(tribimi  pttbis)  and  an  assembly  of  their  own,  and  by  means 
of  this  macbinery  forced  tbemtdves  by  degrees  into  all  the 
nugistiacieSi'tlld  obtained  tbe  coveted  right  of  intermarriage 
wttb  tbe^  patrfdans.  Adndiaion  to  the  higher  magistracies 
tarried  inth  it  admis^oti  to  the  senate,  and  by  the  dose  of  the 
struggle  (about  300  b.c.)  I  be  political  privilege  of  the  two  orders 
waa  equalised,  with  tbe  exception  of  certain  disalnlities  which, 
origindly  deviKd  to  break  tbe  political  monopoly  of  theorder, 
continued  to  be  attached  to  tbe  patridans  after  the  victory 
of  tbe  plebt.  They  were  esduded  from  the  tribunate  arid  tbe 
council  of  the  pUbs,  which  had  become  important  instruments 
of  government,  and  were  only  eligU>le  for  one  place  in  the 
consulship  and  censorship,  idiUe  both  were  open  to  plebeians- 
It  is  possible,  tbou^  far  from  certain  (see  ScMATC),  that  the 
powers  of  the  inUrregnum  and  the  senatorial  confirmation 
{palfum  atuloritas)  necessary  to  give  validity  to  decisions  of 
the  people,  remained  the  exclusive  privileges  Qi  the  patrician 
members  of  the  senate.  But  while  the  patiidan  dbabilities 
were  of  a  kind  that  had  gained  in  importance  with  tbe  lapse 
of  centuries,  these  privileges,  even  i(  still  retained,  had  become 
merdy  formal  in  the  second  half  of  the  republican  period.  Since 
the  plebeian  dement  in  the  stau  had  an  immense  numerical 
ptqxmderance  over  tbe  patridan  tbcae  dinUUtics  were  not 
wide^  spread,  and  seem  generally  to  have  been  cheerfully  borne 
as  the  price  <rf  belonging  to  the  families  still  recognized  as  the 
ddeit  and  noblest  in  Rome.  But  the  adoption  of  P.  Clodius 
Pulcher  into  a  plebeian  family  in  $9  b.c  with  a  view  to  election 
to  tbe  tribunate  sbowt  that  a  rejectlcm  of  patrician  rights 
{tramsUi^  «d  pMm)  was  not  difficult  to  effect  by  any  patridan 
who  prdetred  actual  power  to  the  dignity  of  ancient  descent. 
It  was  not  so  easy  to  recruit  tbe  ranks  ot  the  patricians.  The 
traditions  of  early  Rome  indeed  repccMOt  the  patridans  as 
mxlviog  tbe  Claudii  by  a  collective  aa  into  tbdr  body;  but  the 
first  anUwnticated  instance  of  tbe  adndnioo  ot  new  membcis 
to  the  patriciate  is  that  of  the  Ux  Catno,  which  authorised 
Caesarasdictatortocreatefresbpatriciana.  The  same  procedure 

iCf.  the  wivileges  of  the  Atheoians  nndsr  tbe  Solute  ^aWn 
aBeSoLQii;EnLUUiAaaK»i).  . 


was  follswid  hjr  AugixuSi  on,  tbe  if^i  of  cmiisi 

patridaaa  came  to  be  nganbd    Mdmot  in  llw  pamdpat^  ud 
was  caeidscd  Iqr  Cbodfaia  and  Vespasiaa  without  taj  Icpl 
enactment,  apparently  in  their  capadty  as  ceanec  (Tac 
xi.  3$;  Vita  M.  Anttmimi,  L).   Patridan  rank  aecas  to  htn 
beeo  regarded  as  a  neccssaiy  attribute  of  tbe  piincepa;  lad  is 
two  cases  we  an  loM  that  it  was  conferred  upon  a  fUaaa 
princepsbyihesenatc(FsM/Mluiti,3;if«crMis,7).  Aoaapubm 
of  this  procedure  with  the  original  cooceptioo  of  tbe  pairidia 
as  revealed  by  the  derivatioo  of  the  word,  ts  "r^4"irt  «i 
the  history  of  tbe  ooareption  of  Bobility  at  Rone,  and  9«Ua- 
tJvB  of  tbe  tenacity  with  wUtA  the  BonaBS  dmg  to  the  siK 
and  form  of  an  inatilutioa  wbidi  bad  hmg  low  hs  aigiifcciacr, 
After  the  political  equalindon  ot  the  two  oiden,  nobk  tank 
was  no  longtt  recognised  as  eonstitntinc  a  daim  to  poliiiol 
privaege.   Instead  of  tbe  M  bcicditaiy  Minlity,  ceoibtnigii 
tbe  taetslbm  of  tbe  patiidaB  dans,  there  aseac  a  aobiStT  d 
office,  consisting  of  aU  those  fancies,  vAetber  patddaa  « 
plebeian,  which  bad  bdd  curule  office.  It  waa  now  the  tcnsR 
of  office  that  conferred  dtstinction.  In  the  early  days  of  Kc«c. 
office  was  only  open  to  tbe  member  of  a  patridan  gnu,  la  Ik 
iniodpate,  patiidan  tank,  a  sett  of  abstiact  ronrrptioB  hanf 
upon  the  eadier  state  sf  aAlrs,  wu  held  to  be  a  dignity  sail  ihV 
to  be  conferred  on  an  individual  holder  of  office  But  the  coiAt- 
ment  of  the  rank  upon  an  individual  as  distinct  irocn  a 
family  (gou)  b  enouth  to  show  bow  widdy  the  moden  cw 
ception  of  paliirian  rank  diScnd  from  tbe  anriial  Ik 
explanation  of  this  is  tbat  tbe  plebeians  bad  loos  bets  » 
ganised,  like  tbe  patiiciasi^  Ib  foita^  aad  "^^^  RmaiiH 
distinctive  of  tbe  old  mlbSiiy  cao^  a  vasM  aoiac  of  fgwtr 
and  worth.  (AJLCk) 

IL  Under  CoaataBtlne  ao  catbdy  aew  T*r»  was  giM 
to  the  word  I^tridan.  It  was  nsed  as  «  petaoaal  title  «<  hgaw 
conferred  for  dblingulahed  services.  It  was  a  title  mcse^  il 
rank,  not  of  office;  its  holder  ranked  next  af  let  tbe  cnqwnr 
the  consul,  it  naturally  happened,  bowevK,  tbat  tbe  ^ 
was  generally  bestowed  upon  offidala,  especially  on  tbe  cbd 
provincial  govemois,  aad  even  among  barbarian  cfcicfiv* 
whose  friendship  was  valuable  enou^  to  caO  fortb  tbe  inqxia 
benediction.  Among  the  former  it  appears  to  have  becooc  1 
sort  of  tx  title  irf  the  Byaaotuu  vioofvaits  of  Italy, 
exarchs  of  Ravenna;  amoni  tbe  baibarisn  diiefB  wdw 
tluis  dignified  were  Odoaoer,  Tbeodorie,  StgBBBOnd  of  Bnrgaai:! 
Clovis,  and  even  is  later  days  princs  of  Bolsaria,  tbe  S» 
etna,  and  the  West  Saxons.  Tbe  word  thus  acquired  an  q&-^ 
coniwtatton.  The  dignity  was  not  bcaeditaiy  and  bcbnp 
only  to  individuals;  thus  a  patrfciBB  famBy  was  inady  ■ 
whose  bead  enjoyed  tbe  rank  of  falrkhit.  Grmdoally  tbe  w 
sense  of  "  father  "  came  to  the  front  again,  and  the  p^r^-i 
was  regarded  as  the  "  father  ol  tbe  raaperor  "  (Aminiaa  Ms 
xxix.  2).  With  the  word  were  aasedated  such  furtbes  tftbs 
emtnenJia,  )M{m(«(lis,  MMgajlSMtflB.  Tboaapatdcinna  wb»« 
purely  honorary  were  eafled  kuufoHt  or  cotficstfarjt;  tWnc  > 
were  still  in  harness  were  praestiUaUt.  They  were  all  diA 
guished  by  a  special  dress  or  uniform  and  in  puldic  nlwrnys  dr; 
ia  a  carriage.  Tbe  emperor  Zeno  enacted  tbat  00  ome  cci 
become  poMeita  who  bad  not  been  pn^tclmi  mifiTwan,  am 
or  nuiisler  mitUum,  but  leia  cardul  emperors  save  tbe  tAk 
their  favourites,  however  young  and  untUstinguUiciL  Tbe  * 
in  which  the  title  was  conferred  was  called  a  iiploma. 

A  further  chuge  in  the  meaning  of  the  name  b  r»Mt*Mi 
its  conferment  on  Fipfdn  tbe  Frank*  by  Pope  ^irplirn  1 
ides  ot  this  extenskm  otigjiiated  no  donbt  in  tbe  fact  tbtf 
Italian  palfktHS  of  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  had  rnir  ta 
regarded  at  the  itffwr,  preleelor,  falramta  of  tbe  Cterck. 
all  events,  the  conferring  of  the  title  by  a  p^>e  wpax 
unprecedented;  pieinoudy  its  validity  had  dcpcodcd  a 
emperor iolely.  Asamatteroffactitisdear  that  tbe  patr-j 
of  PipF»a  was  a  new  office,  espedally  as  the  title  is  haaccfar* 
generally  fatrkiui  JRomanoruwt,  not  palrieiug  akne.  It 

*TIm  name  b  used  of  Charles  Martd.  but  it  waa  naa  mpgrnt 
.formally  cpsfcrnd  upqa  him. 
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K>rne,  u  we  guher  from  tiK<fieval  docnmaiU,  {oducriminatdy, 
lot  only  by  subsequent  cnipcrots,  but  also  by  &  long  line 
>f  Burgundiu  nilcn  and  miaor  princes  of  the  inkl<Ue  ace* 
leacnlly.'  Ob  the  fill  of  the  CanKngiui  hnw  tlw  titk  puoed 
to  Alberic  II.  Subsequently  it  was  heM  by  Jdin  Cresceiitlut, 
and  many  leading  men  wbo  received  tt  from  Otto  IIL 
Bolcslaw  Chabri  of  Poland).  In  1046  it  retiurned  to  the  GcrmaD 
Henry  IIL  The  empenr  Frederick  Barbarom  waa  the  last 
to  wear  the  iosignia  (hi  116}). 

BlBLiocRAPHY.— (t)  Tke  Ancitnt  Patricians:  Th.  Momnuen, 
SUiaUrtcU  If!,  pauim  (ird  ed.,  Lcipaig,  tKyh  RdmucMe  Foruk- 
unten  I.  (UrMin,  1S64);  P.  WUcim,  U  Dmi  puttie  lamatH,  pn.  i 
Ux>uvatn,  (3)  The  Mtdmal  Poiriaaiu:  J.  B.  Buiy'a  lakr 

Soman  Empire  (1S89);  Bryce,  Half  Ammm  Em(irt  (1904).  jip.  m 
seq.:  pu  C.-inv.i\GlimariMmmeLtliM6m.UimiUlii,s^.  PatTKxoi  , 
ana  hUtorios  ol  Chartemazne  (ja)  andhbaucccHgocs.  For  the  Gtf- 
man  PalriKiertum  KC  RoU  Von  Schnckeialcin,  Dai  Palraiat  in  din 
deuucken  SUSdUn,  mmifrt  fySkiUdm  (2nd  ed.  Ftciburg.  ihAb); 
Folts,  Beiirste  vjr  (ksik.  da  Patritiali  in  dot  deuischen  Sir.dun 
(Marburg.  it>99).  (J  M  M.) 

PATRICK,  ST.  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland.'ms probably  bom 
•boat  the  year  389.  He  waa  the  son  of  a  deacon,  Calpurnius,  and 
tbc  grandson  of  a  presbyter  named  PotlttB.  His  father  was  a 
niddleKlass  hnded  proprietor  and  a  dccurlon,  who  h  refHesented 
as  living  at  a  place  called  Bannaucnta.  The  only  place  of  this 
name  we  know  is  Daventry,  but  it  seems  more  probable  that 
Patrick's  home  b  to  be  soi^t  near  the  Severn,  and  Rhys  cod- 
Jecturcs  that  one  of  the  three  places  called  Banwen  m  Glamorgan- 
shire may  be  Intended.  The  British  name  of  the  future  apostle 
was  Sucat,  to  which  Mod.  Welsh  kygai, "  warlike,"  corresponds. 
His  Roman  name  has  also  survived  in  a  Mbemicizcd  form, 
Cothrige,  with  the  common  substitution  of  Irish  c  for  Brytbonic 
t  P  (cf.  Irbh  rare,  Lat.  paxha).  Ritrick  was  doubtless  educated 
as  a  Chrbtlan  and  was  imbued  with  reverence  for  the  Roman 
Emirire.  When  about  sialeen  years  of  age  he  w«  carried  off  by  a 
,  band  of  Irish  marauders.  The  latter  were  possibly  taking  part 
in  the  taki  of  the  Irish  king  Nialt  Noigiallach,  who  met  with  bis 
.-  end  In  Britain  In  405.  wsh  tndftlon  represents  the  future 
\  apostle  IS  lending  the  herds  of  a  chieftain  of  the  name  of  MOhicc 
'.  (Milchul,  near  the  mountain  called  Slcmbh  in  county  Antrim, 
.  but  Bury  tries  to  show  that  the  scene  of  his  capitvity  «-as 
^'  Connought,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Croagh  Patrick. 
'  His  bondage  lasted  for  six  years.  Dnrhig  thb  lime  be  became 
' '  subject  to  religious  emotion  and  beheld  vi^ns  which  encouraged 
him  to  effect  his  escape.  He  fled,  in  all  probability  to  the  coast 
'  of  Wicklow.  and  encountered  a  vessel  wbich  was  engaged  in  the 
\  export  of  Iridi  wolf-dogs.  After  three  days  at  sea  the  traden 
landed,  possibly  on  the  west  coast  of  Caul,  and  journeyed  for 
'  ^twenty-eight  days  through  a  desert  At  the  end  of  two  months 
Patrick  parted  from  his  oompanfons  and  betook  himself  to  the 
'  '.monastery  of  L&lns,  where  he  probably  spent  a  few  years.  On 
'  leaving  the  Hedtenranean  he  seems  to  have  reinmcd  home.  It 
was  doubtless  during  thb  stay  m  Britain  that  the  idea  of  mission- 
'  >ry  enterprise  bi  Ireland  came  to  him.  In  a  dream  he  saw  t 
.<'man  named  Victorious  bearing  Innumerable  epistles,  one  of 
''which  be  received  and  read;  the  beginning  of  it  contained  the 
;  -'  ivotds  "The  Voice  of  the  Irish";  whiht  repeating  these  words 
;i(  ^  -K  says, "  I  hnsgined  that  I  bcaid  hi  my  mind  the  mrfce  of  thete 
/'>*jriio  wm  near  the  wood  of  Foclut  (Focfabd),  which  b  neu  the 
^.'■^westem  sea,  and  thus  they  cried:  'We  pray  thee,  holy  youth, 
•jc-^o  come  and  walk  again  amongst  ul  as  before.' "   The  forest 
Fochlad  was  in  the  nrigbbourheod  of  KiUala  Bay,  but  it  b 
■yJ  umibk  that  it  eatended  coasiderably  to  the  south.  Despite 

<  Weeven  Bod  a  feminine  forTn.^airuiW.  for  the  wifcofapofriciM. 
'^-  "heKoldea  circlet  worn  on  the  head  by  the  p<tineii(i  as  a  symbol  of 
^i-^^ii  dttnily  waa  calkd  a  fotrieiali*  circulmi. 

■  Hw  caccer  !■  involved  in  conaiderable  obscurity.  Wddy  var^nng 
^  ^icwibavc  been  tiddby  modem  tch<^nwith  nurd  lobiaa^miy, 
tf'  VjDw  going  M  far  as  to  treat  all  the  accounts  of  his  bbounaa  the 
,«ji'-ftit!oua  creation  of  a  later  age.    In  the  pteseat  aiticfe  Buiy's 
„■  T  -coMtniclion  of  the  aaini'a  life  has  been  chielly  foUawsd.  Apart 
~~        iti  importance  in  other  rmccis.  Buiy's  tnatment  et  theonb* 
yet  has  at  any  rate  the  jnarit  d  defending  the  tadkienal  view  of 
fti*^^  Potricfc'a  cofcer. 
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hbaatutal  diffidence,  and  tlppeaitkm  OB  the  part  of  hbreittlvee, 

Pstrkk  resotved  to  returo  to  Gaul  in  order  to  prepare  himscll 
for  his  mimion.  He  proceeded  to  Atuterre— a  place  which  seems 
to  have  had  •  dose  onuwaioa  with  firitaiaaad  Ireland— and 
wts-oniained  daKoa  by  Bisbiv  Amatocv  along  with  two  oihcn 
who  wen  afterwards  asncbtad  with  him  In  qxMdiflc  the  bUh 
m  Ireland.  Tb»oBe  was  an  Iibhmu  called  fith,  better  fcwnM 
as  laemmus,  the  other  Auadlius.  htridt  omst  haTB  wpnt  at 
least  fourteen  years  at  Ametn. 

11  ssfens  not  utdikdy  ihu  MstfttitsB  ^  taken  sDol  asMBC 
the  Christian  cammwiitits  of  Jielnd,  and  it  ms  fonnd  necessary 
to  send  a  htahop  to  eombat  the  heixay.  Pops  Celestlne's  cfacace 
fcU  on  the  deacon  Palladius,  wba  hod  taken  a  prominent  part  la 
staaqiing  out  the  doctrine  bt  Britain.  The  mboion  <d  PaJbdita 
(4Si-43a>t  wlmm  Ziunflr  has'  endsavouted  to  IdsBt^  frith 
Fairick,  b  ohncura^  TMdIthm  assocfates  Us  nOBM  trilh  tbt 
mountains  of  Wicklow,  and  we  are  told  that  he  retbod  to  1b« 
land  of  the  PicU  hi  North  Britahi,  where  be  died.  Patrick 
pioboUy  felt  great  dtsappointmcnt  when  PaUadiun  was  sent  as 
the  cboaen  anvpy  ^  Roni^  fant  now  Ocnnana  ■eens  to  h«vi 
decided  that  Patrick  was  the  man  for  the  taik,  and  be  was 
consecnted  in  43a.  For  the  pecvUar  social  ccmditibns  with 
which  the  Christian  missionaiy  would  be  confronted  bi  Ireland 
ase  BaiBON  Laws  and  lanAHK  £srfy  Huttry-  SnAoe  it  to 
say  here  tkal  Ibe  land  belonged  to  the  tribes,  and  that  the  succcaa 
of  Patrick's  undeHaklng  depended  entirely  on  hb  ability  to  gain 
the  goodwill  of  the  tribal  kings  and  chiefs  of  dnu.  We  are 
totally  ignorant  as  to  the  enent  and  number  of  the  pre-Patridaa 
Cbrbtion  comntmltics  in  Irriand.  It  seems  probable  that  ibey 
were,  largely,  If  not  wb^y  confined  to  the  south-east  of  the  island. 
Patrick  landed  at  Invenfea,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vartry  to 
Wicklow,  but  we  are  not  informed  as  to  any  of  his  ddnga  ra 
Leinitcr  at  thb  period.  According  to  the  story,  he  Inunediately 
proceeded  northward  to  the  kingdom  of  Ulidia'  (cast  Ulster), 
tboo^  a  certain  tradition  represents  him  as  going  to  Meath. 
Landing  on  the  shores  <rf  Strangford  Lough,  he  commenced  bb 
labours  in  the  plain  on  the  south-west  side  of  that  Inlet.  A 
convert  chief  nained  Dichn  granted  him  a  site  for  an  establisli- 
ment,  and  a  wooden  ban  b  stated  to  have  been  utilised  for  the 
putpose  of  worship,  whence  tbc  modem  Saul  (Ir.  labail. "  bam  "). 
Patrick's  activi^  was  boimd  to  bring  him  sooner  or  later  into 
conflict  with  tbc  Ht^-lung  Loigaire  (reigned  434-467),  son  of 
Niall  Noigiallach  FedSmid,  a  brother  of  tite  monarch,  b 
represented  as  liaving  made  over  hb  estate  at  Trim  to  the  samt 
to  found  a  church,  and  Ibua  the  faith  was  established  wilbin 
Loigoire's  territory.  The  story  in  picturesque  fashion  makes 
Patrick  challenge  the  royal  authority  by  lighting  the  Pasdia] 
fire  on  the  hilt  of  Slanc  on  the  night  of  Easter  Eve.  It  chanced 
to  be  the  occanon  of  a  pagan  festival  at  Tara,  during  which  no 
fire  might  be  kindled  until  the  royal  fire  had  been  lit.  A  numbei 
of  triak  ol  skill  bctwoen  the  Chrutiaa  missionary  and  Loigalre's 
Druids  ensue,  and  the  final  result  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
monarch,  though  DnwilUng  to  cmbtaoe  the  foreign  creed,  under- 
took to  protect  the  Christian  btsbop.  At  a  later  date  the  saint 
waa  probably  invited  by  Loigaire  lo  take  part  in  tbe  codification 
of  the  Senchia  U/ir  in  Order  to  tcpieaent  the  intJiresis  of  tbe 
Chrbtian  communities.  Onanotheroccasion  Patrick  b  reported 
to  have  tnrerthrown  a  famous  idol  known  as  Cenn  Cmaiek  or 
C'l^"!'"  Cruauh  la  the  plain  ol  Mag  Slcchl  (county  Cavan). 
Sovtrr.l  churches  seem  to  have  been  founded  in  the  kingdud 
of  Mcalh  by  the  saint,  but  they  cannot  now  be  identified. 
Patrick  is  stated  lo  have  \n';itci!  Connaught  on  three  dilTcrent 
occasions  aiui  lo  havi-  f  ijnJed  Lli'jtrhfs,  oir'  of  thr  most  impor* 
tant  bting  that  at  Lijihin.  As  regards  Ulster  our  infotmation 
b  very  scanty,  though  wc  firnl  him  establishing  churches  in  the 
thrr  0  kingdoms  of  Ihc  pro\-ince  (Ailech,  Oriel  and  Uliitia). 
Palrifk's  work  is  more  closely  identified  aith  (he  nortii  of  Ireland 
than  with  the  south.  Trrirw  of  Iiis  mission,  hoivcver,  are  to  be 
found  in  Ossory  and  Muskerry.  But  his  task  in  the  south  was 
doubtless  rather  that  of  an  organizer,  and  a  kind  of  circular  lelt'tf 
has  come  down  to  us  which  was  addressed  by  Patrick,  AunliM 
and  Isarainuiv  to  all  the  clergy  of  the  blawL  TheseJs.som. 
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evidenoe  that  be  made  ajouraey  to  Rome  (441-443)  and  brangbt 
back  vhh  kin  valuable  raliCL  On  bii  return  bt  founded  the 
chttccb  and  nKmastciy  of  Armagh,  the  site  of  which  was  granted 
him  by  Dsire,  lung  of  Orid,  and  it  is  prabaUe  that  the  tec  was 
inlradcd  by  him  to  be  spodally  connected  with  the  siqireine 
ccclcsiastiCBl  autbotity.  Some  yean  before  his  death,  whick 
Imk  fkct  in  461,  Patrick  realgncd  his  position  as  Wahop  of 
Anna^  to  Us  diictple  Bcnignus,  and  pcaslbly  Rtiied  to  Saul 
in  Dalaradia,  where  he  ^>ent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The 
place  of  his  buriat  was  a  matter  of  dt^iule  in  early  Ireland, 
but  it  leeiiu  nost  likdy  that  be  was  internd  at  SauL 

Two  bIgUy  important  docnnwnts  purportiiv  to  have  been 
written  hy  Patrick  have  come  down  to  a&  Although  the 
gcnuioenesa  irf  these  writings  bas  been  impugned  on  various 
occasions  by  dificrent  scfaohus,  there  seems  lo  be  no  reason  for 
aiwimliit  that  ihqr  did  not  emanate  from  tbe  saint's  pen.  71m 
one  k  tbe  Confetakm,  wbkh  b  contained  in  an  inqicrfccl  iUte 
fattbeBodnrfAimagh  (c.  8oj),  but  complete  copica  arc  fowid  in 
lirtcr  HSS.  Tbe  Confessi(»i,  mitten  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
flvea  a  general  account  of  his  career.  Various  charges  had  been 
bmiigbt  against  bim  1^  his  enemies,  among  them  that  ol  iMitcr> 
icy,  the  truth  of  which  is  bome  out  by  tbe  cmdenos  of  his  style, 
ud  is  fully  admitted  by  tbe  writer  hbnsdL  Before  bdng 
admitted  to  deacon's  orders  be  had  conununicated  to  a  friend 
some  fault  which  be  had  committed  when  about  fifteen  years 
«l  age.  This  friend  had  not  considered  it  an  obaude  to  ordina- 
tioD.  Lata-  tbe  secret  was  betrayed  and  came  to  tbe  cars  of 
persons  who,  aa  he  tayt,  "  urged  my  tSm  against  my  faiborious 
episcopate."  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  who  tbcie  detractors 
were — possibly  British  fcllow^workers  in  Ireland.  Tbe  other 
document  is  tbe  so<alled  Letter  to  Coroticus.  The  soldiers  of 
Coroticia  (Ccietic),  a  British  king  of  Stralhdyde,  had  m  tbe 
coutse  of  a  raid  In  Irdaod  killed  a  number  of  Oiristian  neophytes 
on  the  very  day  of  their  baptism  while  still  ctad  in  white  garments. 
Others  had  been  carried  off  into  ^ven^,  and  a  dq>utation  of 
clergy  which  Patrick  had  sent  to  ask  fw  their  release  had  been 
■ubjccted  to  ridicule.  In  his  Letter  tbe  saint  in  very  strong 
language  urges  tbe  Outotbn  subjecu  of  the  British  kbig  mt  to 
have  any  dealing  with  their  ruler  and  his  bloodthirsty  foUowen 
until  full  satisfaction  should  have  been  made.  Tbe  teal  of  this 
letter  occurs  in  a  number  of  MSS.  but  is  not  contained  in  the 
'Book  of  Armai^  It  b  however  certahi  that  it  was  known  in 
the  7tb  century.  A  strange  barl»ric  dianl  commooly  known  as 
the  Lorica  or  Hymn  of  St  Patrick  b  preserved  in  the  Liber 
kymnorwfK.  This  piece,  called  in  Irish  the  Paed  Fiada  or"  Cry 
ft(  the  Deer,"  a  number  of  remarkable  grammatica] 

Ibrmi,  and  the  latest  editors  are  of  opinion  that  it  may  very  well 
be  getmine.  From  such  slender  material  it  b  not  easy  to  lorm 
a  clear  conccptbn  of  llie  saint's  personality.  Hb  was  evidently 
an  intensely  spiritual  nature,  and  In  addition  to  tbe  qualities 
which  go  to  form  a  strong  man  of  action  he  must  have  possessed 
an  enthusiasm  which  ensiled  him  to  snrmeunt  all  difficulties. 
Hb  importance  ia  tbe  history  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Church 
eonsista  in  the  fact  that  he  brought  Ireland  into  touch  with 
western  Europe  and  more  particnlariy  with  Rome,  and  that  be 
introduced  Litin  into  Ireland  as  tbe  language  of  the  Church. 
Hb  work  cmubted  hugely  in  otganiiiag  the  Christbn  societies 
idiich  he  (otmd  in  cxblcsce  en  hb  arrival,  and  in  planting  tbe 
faith  In  regions  audi  as  the  extreme  wcat.  of  Connatitftt  which 
had  not  yel  come  under  tbe  iwqr  of  the  fo^d. 

Avraoaintb— Apart  from  the  Letter  an'd  ^ibtle  mentioned 
•hove  our  chief  source*  of  informaiioa  u^th  i^ard  to  the  life 
of  St  Patrick  ai«  conuined  in  the  Book  of  ArmMh.  The  one  b 
the  memoir  by  Ttndiin,  a  bishop  who  had  been  the  disdple  of 
Biihop  Uliaa  of  Ardbraccan  in  Mcath  (6.  The  first  part  of 

this  nwimMT,  which  was  probably  ctMnpilcd  about  6^,  desb  with 
the  tatnt'i  work  in  Mcath,  thctecond  mth  hbarlivity  in  Connaught. 
Varmn  addrtton*  are  appended  to  this  compibtMn.  and  there  are 
Still  fuithcf  additional  iwcn.  The  other  biomphy  was  written 
toward*  the  end  of  tbe  7th  century  by  Mulnrhu  Maccu  Machibeni, 
who  dcdicaled  hh  work  to  Biihop  Aol  of  SUbte  (d.  too).  The  first 
portion  deali  with  Patrick's  cairer  down  to  hii  arrival  in  Ireland  and 
contaitw  an  nnvamiihed  natcment  of  fact.  Out  when  the  uory 
"MSB  (0  Inland  Umrchu's  narrative  becoaisa  full  ol.th*  mythical 


dement.  The  Inftuawt  of  Muirdm's  weefccaatie  traevJ  !■  aC  hMr 

biosraphies.  Bury  hai  shown  that  boib  TlrKhin  ami  Maitdu 
drew  from  written  material  which  cusiixl  in  pan  ai  any  rale  in  Iruk. 
Among  laicr  lives  wf  may  mrrniion  the  hymn  Crnair  Palraia.  oMn- 
mooly  attributed  to  Fiacc,  which  i*  cooaidcrMl  by  the  latest  editon 
to  have  been  originally  cowipoted  about  too.  Three  ■imoiiwi 
Latin  live*  were  pubhsbcd  by  Coltan  in  hi>  Tnct  raaiMwmrfa 
(Louvatn,  1645)1  and  there  cxim  an  1 1  ih-ccniury  Irish  life  in  ihne 
nana  paMbbcd  by  Whltk^  Stolen  for  the  Rolls  seiiea  (1B87).  A 


tmodaibnof  adillcreaicapy  o(  ibbworibnewloM.  waapib- 
lished  by  Colgu.   lastly  a  life  by  an  atberwim  unkMwo  Inrii 
writer  named  l*rDbu*  occurs  in  the  Uaid  edition  of  Bedc^  worim 
US^S)  and  was  leprinted  hy  Colgan. 
See  J.  t.  B^.^tf(t  ^  jar  Parrfcft  ani  ^itnaa  if^Jti^ 

H.  a 

1  lip  Celtic  Chlircb  in  Ilcii.iin  and  Ireland,"  London.  1907); 

'  The  Wriline* 

«^df  it««y  //Ilk 


■H.  Todd,  5}  Palritk  Iht  A  peak  «/  Irdami  (DuUin. 
'.'artic^  ''  Kcltiichc  Kirche"  in  Ktolft«yU*Mk 
nu^eU  utd  Kirehe  (looi :  li^ni.  by  Mim  Meyct. 
_   _..irch  in  Ilciiiin  and  Ireland,"  Lc 
J.  Gwynn,  l^tt  Arimuhanits;  NVhiilry  Sinkc*.  1 
Ml  t]  St  fUrfeft  (Ldndon.  i«s;):  N.J.  U.  White.  " 
of^ St  Putridc  MdiUaf  tOmiS  in  iWdf<i<i  «rd 

PATBICK,  SIMON  (1616-1707),  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Coinsborou^  Lincolnshire,  on  tbe  8lh  of  September  1616.  lie 
entered  Queen's  Collirgc,  Cambridge,  in  1644,  and  after  taki^ 
orders  in  l6si  became  succi:stivdy  chapUin  to  Sir  Wallet 
St  John  and  vtcar  of  Battcrsco,  Surrey.  He  was  afterwards 
(1661}  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  where  he  continued  to  labour  during  the  pbgue.  He 
was  appunted  dean  of  Peterborough  in  1679,  and  bishop  of 
Chichester  in  1689,  in  which  year  he  was  employed,  along  with 
Othcis  of  the  new  bishops,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland.  In  1691  be  was  translated  10  the  sec  of  Ely,  which  be 
held  unto  hb  death  on  the  jtst  of  May  1707.  Hb  sennons  and 
devotional  writings,  which  are  very  numerous,  were  long  held 
in  high  csUmation,  and  hb  Cmmtemtary  "*  ike  Hinoricai  oW 
PMluat  Bvokt  of  tit  Old  Tethtmenl,  in  10  vols.,  brought  down  as 
far  as  the  Song  of  Solomon,  was  reprinted  as  recently  as  iSsj- 
Hb  Friendly  Dtbalc  betwee»  a  Cet^armitl  and  a  Nomnftrmitl 
was  a  controversial  tract  which  excited  considerable  feehng 
at  the  time  of  its  publication  in  tfi68,  but  be  lived  k>ng  enough 
to  soothe  by  hb  moderation  and  caiidouT  the  eaaspcratioa  b 
had  caused.  He  also  contributed  to  a  volume  of  Ptemt  ufom 
Divine  and  Utnt  S^yeett  (1 719), 

The  fcst  collected  edition  of  hb  imtka  appealed  at  Oxford  ui  ttM 
(9  vob^  8vo}i  a  small  AmIaUepaptj  was  puUbhcd  abo  at  OriM 

m  18^9. 

PATHIZZI,  PHAKCESCO  (FaAKcasctrs  PATimus)  (isa9- 
1S97),  Italian  philosopher  and  scientut,  was  bom  at  Clbn.  ia 
Dolmatia,  and  died  in  Rome.  He  gained  the  patronage  of  the 
bishop  of  Cyprus,  who  brought  him  to  Venice,  where  bb  aluliUes 
were  immediately  recognized  by  hb  af^Mintmcnt  to  the  chab 
of  philosophy  at  Fcrrara.  He  was  subsequently  invited  I* 
Rome  by  Clement  VIII.  In  spile  of  hb  almo&t  innssant  oonito- 
vcnics  with  tbe  AristoieUans,  he  found  lime  to  make  a  com* 
prcheiutve  study  of  emicmpenry  science.  He  publithcd  ia 
15  books  a  trcatbe  on  the  Mag  Ceomdry  U^j).  and  works  ou 
history,  rbctoric'aod  the  art  of  war.  He  studied  andcnt  tbeorics 
of  music,  and  b  said  to  have  invented  the  thirtecn-q'Uable  vcnn 
known  subsequently  as  arm'  nwrA^iam.  In  hb  i^iiloBephy 
was  Diaiatr  conccnied  to  defend  Plato.  agaiaM  tbe  ioUowm  4 
ArbtoUe. 

Hw  two  mat  works,  tHxuuionum  peripateliurwn  Ubri  XV. 

iCiid,  iSTiU  and  Nova  4*  uniwriu  pkitoiofkia  (Saict,  ini], 
evetoped  the  view  that,  whereas  Ariitotle's  teaching  wai  id  dirwt 
ooporitbn  BD  Christianity,  f^to,  on  the  contrary,  fon-AftijoHTd 
tiie  Chfistian  scvebtion  and  mepared  tbe  wav  for  iti  accei»aKE. 
f  n  tlw  cariier  trcativ  he  attacks  the  life  and  dwracter  o(  Anstotk. 
impugns  the  auihcntldiy  of  ahnost  all  hb  works,  and  attempts  to 
lafule  hbdoctrWafitMi  a  theological  aUMlpalnt.  Inlhe  snond  and 
greater  work  he  goes  back  10  the  iheoriesandmefbodtof  the  Imriam 
and  the  p«e-66cratie«  generallv.  His  theory  of  it)e  nnivene  m  thai, 
flora  Cod  there  emanated  Light  which  extend*  throaghowt  spHK 
sad  is  the  explanaiion  of  all  devrfopfneni.  This  Light  iiaei  coi^ 
potcal  and  yet  n  the  fundamental  rrsKty  of  things.  Ftofn  L^ta 
came  Heat  and  Fluidity;  thne  thrw  tr^iher  with  Spacr  nuhr  as 
the  dementi  eat  of  which  Ml  thing*  are  constrveied.  Tin*  wiai 
theory  U  a  curious  eamkinatkm  ^  materialistic  and  abatraci  ttes; 
the  influence  of  bb  master  Tdesio  (g.*.),  gcncniljr  * 
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|i  dot  tfraog  cnoofh  to  ovwcome  Mi  rahcrent  diibcBef  in  dw 
•deqiMcy  of  purely  Kicntiflc  es^rianaiwu. 

FATROCIES  (c.  313-361  b.c.)>  >  Macedoidaii  graerd  and 
writer  on  geographical  subjects,  who  lived  during  tfae  reigns  of 
Seleucus  I.  and  Anttocbus  I.  When  in  command  of  the  fleet 
of  Seleucus  (185)  he  undertook  a  voyage  of  exploration  on  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  discover  posuble  trade  routes,  especially  for 
communication  vjth  the  peoples  of  northern  India.  He  came 
to  the  condu^oQ  that  the  Caspian  Was  a  gulf  or  inlet,  and  that  it 
vas  possible  to  enter  it  b;  sea  from  the  Diidian  Ocean.  The  only 
information  as  to  his  work  (even  the  tide  is  unknown)  Is  derived 
from  Straho.  After  Uk  ctntb  of  Seleucus,  Patroclei  was  sent 
by  his  successor  Antiocfaits  to  pu(  down  a  revolt  in  Asi^  Minor, 
and  tost  his  life  in  an  enga^menl  with  the  Bithynians, 
.  See  Strabo  ii.  68,  74,  xl.  508,  xv.  689;Diod.  Sic.  xix.  loO;  Plutarch, 
Dtmttrius,  47;  Pliny,  Nat.  Hut.  vi.  3i;  Phetius,  cod.  924  (on  Mcm- 
aoa)i  C  W.  MOHer,  AanHMM  AuforKeram  paeearwa,  U.  442; 
E.  H.  BiadMiy.  HiM.  ^  A^itntC^ofiaphj.  vJT i.  (iMi  wTw. 
Tam,  "  Patrocles  and  the  Oso-Caspun  Trade  Route  la  Joimal 
»fHdU»k  Sbiditt,  vol.  xxL  (1901}. 

PATHOL  (Fr.  patrowUcr,  connected  with  paUe,  loot),  a  verb 
tncaniog  to  move  up  and  down  or  traverse  a  specified  "  round  " 
9r  "  beat "  ia  »  dittiict  in  ft  town,  camp  or  otbcr  place,  or  on  a 
ttretich  ol  water  on  a  river  or  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
tnd  protecting  the  same,  or  for  rcconocHtiiiig  the  tttunben  or 
positions  of  an  enemy.  As  a  substantive  the  tem  Is  uicd  of  the 
detachment  of  troops  or  police  en^loyed. 

PATRON,  a  word  of  whid  the  various  mraninga  la  European 
languages  are  derived  and  transferred  from  that  o{  the  LaL 
troHMi,  whoscpoiilion  in  Romanlaw  and  antiquities  is  treated 
low  (Faikon  and  Client).  The  most  genual  application 
of  the  word  in  these  transferred  senses  is  that  of  an  influential 
supporter  or  protector.  The  earliest  iise  of  the  wordinEngUsh 
ftK*csrs  to  have  been  hi  the  special  ecdeitastical  leme  «f  the 
bolder  of  an  advowson,  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  bcnefice> 
From  this  meaning  is  deduced  that  of  the  person  in  whom  lies 
the  right  of  presenting  to  public  offices,  privileges,  tic,  still 
uirvivuig  in  the  title  of  the  Patronage  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
ia  Great  Britain.  From  the  earliest  Christian  times  the  saints 
took  the  place  of  the  pagan  tutelary  ddtics  {Di  luldcres)  and 
were  in  this  capacity  called  lulcUra  qt  paironi,  patron-saints. 
To  them  churches  and  other  sacred  buildings  are  dedicated,  and 
they  are  regarded  as  the  protectors  atad  guardians  of  countries, 
towns,  professions,  trades  and  the  like.  Further,  a  penoD  may 
have  a  patron-saint,  usually  the  one  on  or  near  whose  festival 
Ik  has  been  bom,  or  whose  name  has  been  taken  in  baptism. 

A  full  lilt  of  Baints,  with  the  objects  of  the  peculiar  patronage  of 
each,  is  given  in  M.E.C.  WakolCt  Suhd  Archatoloey  (t863}. 

PATBOH  AND  CUBNT  (Lat.  palnnus,  from  ^oJer,  father; 
dienits  or  ehuKks,  from  dHCrt,  to  obey),  in  Roman  law.  Clien- 
tage appears  to  have*  been  an  institution  of  most  of  the  Graeco- 
Italian  peoples  in  early  stages  of  their  history;  but  it  is  in  Rome 
that  we  can  most  easily  trace  its  origin,  progress  and  decay. 
Until  the  reforms  of  Sctvius  Tullius,  the  only  citizens  proper 
were  the  members  of  the  patriciatt  and  gantile  houses;  they  alone 
could  participate  in  the  solemnities  of  the  notional  religion,  lake 
part  in  the  government  and  defence  of  the  state,  contract 
quiritarian  marriage,  hold  property,  and  enjoy  the  protection 
of  the  laws.  But  alongside  of  them  was  a  gradually  increasing 
Bon-citiaen  p«^utation  composed  pailJy  of  sUves,  pmly  of  free- 
men, wbo  were  nevertheless  not  admitted  to  faiirgess  rights. 
To  the  latter  class  belonged  the  clients,  individuals  wbo  had 
attached  themselves  in  a  position  of  dependence  to  the  heads 
of  patrician  houses  as  their  patrons,  in  order  thereby  to  secure 
attaduncnt  to  a  £etu,  which  would  involve  a  de  Jaclo  freedom. 
Alommsen  held  that  the  consisted  ori^nally  of  clients  only; 
but  the  earliest  records  of  Rome  reveal  the  possibility  of  a  man 
becoming  a  plebeian  member  of  the  Roman  slate  without 
•SBuming  the  dqieitdcni  pwition  of  dicnlship  (sec  Patricians); 
and  huig  before  the  time  of  Servius  TuUius  the  clients  must 
be  regarded  as  a  section  only  of  the  plebeian  order,  which  also 
eoMained  members  unattached  to  any  pglroma.  Tbe  rclation- 
thip  of  patron  nd  clicBt  wa»  ordiaaiily  ocMod  fey  what,  from  the 


dioft's  polol  of  view,  wn  calM'od^ifMfftf  ai  potfvum,  froa 
that  of  the  patmt,  snw^ia  (Mentif— the  client  being  cither  ■ 
pemm  who  had  come  to  Rome  as  an  exile,  who  had  passed 
thnu^  the  asylum,  or  who  had  belonged  to  a  sUte  which  Rome 
had  overthrown.  According  to  Dionysius  and  Plutarch,  it  was 
one  of  the  early  cares  of  Romulus  to  regulate  the  relatiooshqv 
which,  by  their  accoaU  of  it,  wis  esteemed  a  very  intimal* 
ono,  impoaing  upon  the  patron  duties  wily  leas  sacred  than  those 
be  owod  to  his  childrea  and  his  ward,  more  urgent  than  any  he 
GouU  be  called  upon  to  perform  towards  his  kinsmen,  and  whose 
aegkct  entailed  the  penalty  of  death  iTdbmnt*  tacer  ate). 
He  was  boond  to  provida  his  dient  with  the  necessaries  of  life; 
and  it  was  a  Common  practico  to  make  turn  a  grant  during 
pleasure  of  a  small  pbt  of  land  to  cultivate  on  his  own  account. 
Further,  he  had  to  adviso  him  in  all  his  affairs;  to  represent  him 
iaany  iraoMClioiiB  with  thiid  parties  in  which,  as  a  non-citizen, 
he  could  not  aa  with  «flca;  and,  above  all  things,  to  ttaod  by 
him,  or  lather  be  lua  eubstitute,  ia  any  litigation  in  which  be 
might  become  involved.  The  dient  in  return  had  not  oidy 
generally  to  reader  his  patron  the  respect  and  obedience  due  by 
a  .dqieaidant,  but,  when  he  wu  ia  a  position  to  do  ao  aad  the 
arcoBstaaBeairf  the  patron  required  it,  to  render  him  pecuniary 
aitlttanpe.  As  tinw  advaaced  and  dieata  antasied  wealth,  we 
find  this  duty  insisted  upon  fn  a  great  variety  of  forms,  as  ia 
contribution^  towards  the  dowriea  of  a  patron's  daughters, 
towards  the  naaom  of  a  patioa  or  any  of  his  family  who  bad 
been  taken  captive,  towards  the  payment  of  penalties  or  fines 
imposed  upon  a  pattoa,  even  towards  his  maintoiance  when  be 
had  become  reduced  to  poverty.  Neither  might  give  evidence 
against  the  other — a  rule  we  find  still  in  observance  well  on  ia 
the  ist  century  BX.,  when  C.  Herennius  declined  to  be  a  witaeit 
against  C.  Mariua  on  tbe  gmand  that  the  family  of  the  latter  had 
for  genentioM  been  dients  of  the  Uerennii  (Plut.  Uor.  5).  The 
dient  was  regarded  as  a  minor  member  {getUUieuu)  of  hb  patron's 
gtm;  he  was  entitled  to  Assist  in  its  rdigious  servica,  and  bound 
to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  ihcm;  he  bad  to  follow  his  patron  to 
battle  on  the  otder  of  the  fens;  be  was  subject  to  iu  jurisdiction 
and  discipline,  and  was  entitled  to  burial  in  its  common  sepulchre. 
And  this  was  the  condition,  not  only  of  the  dieat  who  personally 
had  attached  himself  to  a  patron,  but  that  also  of  his  dcsccn' 
danUj  the  patronage  and  the  clientage  ware  alike  hereditary. 
The  same  rdationship  was  beU  to  exist  between  a  freed  man  awl 
his  toraicr  owner;  for  originally  a  slave  did  not  on  enfraadiisa> 
meni  become  a  dlitca;  it  was  a  lU  facta  freedom  merdy  thai  he 
enjoyed;  hisoMownerwasdways  called  his  patron,  while  he  and 
his  descendants  were  substantially  ia  the  position  ol  clients, 
and  often  so  desigSBted. 

In  the  two  hundred  years  that  elapsed  before  the  Servian 
consthuttooal  reforms,  the  numerical  strength  of  the  clients, 
whether  in  that  condition  by  adtlkptio,  cnfrancUsemeat  or 
descent,  must  have  become  considerable;  and  it  was  from  time 
to  time  augmented  by  the  rctuners  of  distinguished  immvrsota 
admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  patricide.  There  seems  also  to 
have  been  during  tins  period  a  gradual  growth  of  virtual  indepen* 
dcnce  on  the  part  of  tlie  dients,  and  it  is  probable  that  ibeif 
precarious  tenure  of  the  soil  bad  in  many  cases  comc  to  be 
practically  regarded  as  ownership,  when  a  patron  had  not 
asserted  his  right  for  generations.  The  exact  nature  of  the  privi- 
leges conferred  oa  tbe  dients  by  Servius  Tullius  is  not  knowa. 
Ptobably  this  king  guaranteed  to  the  whole  plebctaa  order, 
including  tbe  clients,  the  legal  right  of  private  ownoship  of 
Roman  land.  At  the  same  time  he  imposed  iqmn  the  whole 
order  tbe  duty  of  serving  in  the  tumy,  which  was  now  organieed 
on  a  basis  of  wealth.  Tbe  dient  had  jncviously  been  Uable  to 
military  service  at  tbe  command  of  tbe  gem.  Mow  be  was 
called  upon  to  take  bis  part  in  it  as  a  member  of  tbe  state.  As 
a  natural  corollary  to  this,  all  the  plebeians  seem  to  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  tribes,  and  after  the  institution  of  tbe  plebeian 
assembly  (cmrffiiiM  pbbis)  the  dients,  who  formed  a  large  part 
of  tbe  order,  secured  a  political  influence  which  steadily  Increased. 
It  is  not  certain  how.  soon  they  acquired  the  right  to  litigate  in 
peaon  on  tbeit  own  behalf,  but  thdr  pouesuoo  of  this  right 
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aeeras  lo  be  ImpHed  la  the  XII.  TiMes,  *aS  my  hmt  hma 
pamed  then  at  u  eailier  date.  At  any  rate  sftcr  449  ux. 
there  were  no  disabilities  in  private  law  involved  in  tbatr  status. 
The  rdatioD  of  patron  and  client,  it  is  true,  Hill  rcnained;  the 
patron  could  still  exact  from  his  client  respect,  obedience  and 
service,  and  he  and  his  jem  had  still  an  eventual  right  «f  succes- 
ston  to  a  deceased  cheat's  csute.  But  the  fiduciary  duties  of 
the  patron  were  greaily  relased,  and  practically  little  mora 
was  expteui  vt  him  than  that  be  should  continue  to  give  his 
dientUs  advice,  sod  prevent  hhnfaHing  into  a  condition  of  indi- 
gence;  saeer  tsio  ceased  to  be  the  penally  of  protection  denied 
br  withheld,  iu  appUcation  being  ttmited  to  J>atu  /ado,  which 
in  the  language  6L  the  Tables  ineaiit  posllfve  injury  inflicted  or 
damage  dooe. 

So  matlen  (emaioed  during  the  4th,  3rd  and  ndecntorks. 
In  the  and  aad  tst  a  variety  of  eveiUs  oonitibutcd  Kill  further 
to  modify  tht  tdatioaship.  The  rspadty  of  pationt  was 
thtAied  by  the  ki  dncU  (pancd  by  H.  Clachii  AUmentus, 
tribune  in  104  B.C),  which  prohiblicd  their  tahing  gifts  of  money 
front  thdr  cficsu;  marriages  between  patron  and  client  gnduolly 
ceased  to  be  regnrdtd  as  unlawful,  or  as  ineacctual  tosecuie  to 
the  issue  the  status  of  the  patton  father.  At  the  aana  time  the 
remaining  pditkal  disablUlies  of  the  cHenU  were  removed  by 
their  enrolmenl  In  all  the  tribes  instead  of  only  the  four  dty 
tribes,  and  their  admission  to  the  magistracy  and  the  senate 
Hcre<Utaty  dicntage  ceased  when  «  client  attained  to  a  cmnle 
dignity;  and  in  the  ease  of  the  dwctndanrt  ol  freedmen  cnfrao- 
diised  in  soknu  fona  It  came  to  be  Hmited  to  the  first  gmerar 
tion.  Gradually  but  steadily  one  feature  after  another  of  the 
eJd  institution  dlsaf^>caied,  till  by  the  end  of  the  ist  century  it 
had  resolved  iisdf  into  the  limited  lelattooship  between  paUoo 
and  freedmas  mi  the  om  hand,  and  the  unlimited  boooiaiT 
fdatiooihip  between  the  patron  who  gave  gnmiitoos  advice  on 
questions  of  law  and  those  who  came  locofiBult  him  on  the  other. 
To  have  a  latge  following  of  clients  of  ihb  chus  was  a  matter  of 
aoiUilMi  to  every  nan  of  maA  in  the  end  of.  the  rcpMblic;  it 
iDereaMd  Us  inpoiunoe,  and  cnwicd  him  a  band  ol  zealous 
aicnls  in  hb  political  schnnes.  But  nnid  the  rivalries  oC  panics 
and  with  the  venoEty  of  the  lower  orden,  baser  methods  had 
to  be  resorted  to  in  order  10  maintain  a  patron's  influence;  the 
favour  and  support  of  his  clients  had  to  be  purchased  with  some- 
thing more  wtaunllal  than  mete  advice.  And  so  arose  ibol 
wretched  and  degrading  dienuge  of  the  early  empire,  of  whkb 
Martial,  who  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  himself  a  Arst-rate 
tpedmcn  of  the  brcol,  has  given  us  such  graphic  dcacripiions; 
ptheringe  of  tdlets,  sycophanu  and  spendihrirts,  at  the  levees 
and  public  appearances  of  those  whom,  in  thrir  fawaing  wrvfSty, 
they  addressed  as  torda  and  masters,  but  whom  ibey  abmed 
behind  ibdr  backs  as  dose-fistcd  upsUrts— and  aU  for  the  sake 
•f  the  iperiiila,  the  daily  dole  of  a  dinner,  or  of  a  few  pence 
wherewith  to  procure  ooe.  With  the  middle  empire  ihb  disap- 
pMied;  and  whan  ■  fefteeace  to  patron  and  client  oecws  in 
later  times  it  is  fn  the  sense  of  counsel  and  ^ent,  the  words 
paiion  and  advocate  being  used  almost  synonymou^y.  It  was 
BM  so  fa)  the  days  of  the  great  forensic  orators.  The  word 
advocate,  h  b  said,  occurs  only  once  in  the  singular  in  thepsgcs 
of  Ckero.  But  at  a  later  period,  wlwn  the  bar  had  become  a 
profession,  and  the  qnaUficalions,  adnntsion,  numbers  and  fees 
of  counsel  had  become  a  nutter  of  sutc  regulation,  erfMMii 
was  the  word  usoaOy  empteyed  to  designate  ibe  pleaders  as 
«  data  of  profcsrional  men,  each  indindual  advocate,  however, 
being  siai  spoken  of  as  patron  in  rcfcience  to  the  liti^ni  with 
wheat  luenat  he  wtntrwted.  It  is  in  thia  Bnited  ooBnuioD 
that  patron  and  cfiest  come  udet  our  aotico  b  the  latest 
BonuBeDU  of  Rooan  law. 

LrTEBAiuBB.— On  iTie  clientage  of  early  Rome  see  TMommien, 
"  Die  rOmische  Clitnld."  Rdm.Fortckimm.  i-  J55  (Bfrlin,  1864); 
M.  Voist,  ■>  Ucbcr  Ate  CIcntEl  um)  UbcftinitSU  in  Ber.  4.  1*0. 
ktst»r.  Oeiw  4.  k*niif.  sSda.  Gadltek.  4.  WUtnifkafUn  (iBjA. 
pa.  lAj-tig);  J.  Uarnuvdi,  PrtBOiUbm  d.  Ramc,  prx  19&-MW 
U.t-ipug,  I«79);  M.  Vot£l,  Die  XII.  Tafeln..  ii.  Mj-f^jq  (Uipiiji. 
ISS3).  KariKT  literature  b  notrd  in  P.  Wilkm^.  1^  Droit  ^A/k 
MM(«.4ihnl.,pu96(Louvala,  iMd).  Oa  the  dicafge  ef  jbrnmikj 


eiapiie  sse  W.  A.  Bectar.  GtHmt,  voL  R..  BaEwsns  4  (London 

1II49);  L.  Fricdltndrf,  £(ltnfMcMdbr  Rmu,  i.  soo-ata  (Lc^s<B> 
1901);  Marquardi,  tp.  eil.  pp.  >oo-ioS.  On  the  latest  ^b^Tfr. 
•ec  T.  Crellet-Dumaieau,  Lt  Borrtau  romeim  (Pari*,  1S38). 

PATTBH  (adapted  from  Fr.  paliii,  In  modern  usage  meaninf 
a  "  shale  ";  Med.  Ijtt.  palimu,  Ital.  pattimo,  of  uniuMwn  origin; 
cf.  palU,  paw),  a  kind  of  shoe  which,  varying  in  form  at  different 
times  and  pbces,  raised  the  wearer  ftora  the  ground  in  order 
to  keep  the  feet  out  of  mud  or  wet.  Pattens  were  aecesaaries 
to  women  of  aU  claaaes  in  the  undeaned  and  impaved  strcetsof 
the  i6[h,  17th  and  18th  centuries.  They  may  still  be  found  in 
use  in  rurd  pans  of  England.  A  wooden  shoe  or  dog,  a  Oght 
strapped  shoe  with  a  very  thick  sole  of  wood  or  cork,  and,  mere 
paniculaily,  an  inn  ring  s«K>orting  at  a  Uitle  distatice  from  the 
ground  a  wooden  sole  with  a  stop  through  irtiidi  tbe  fool  slipa, 
have  all  been  types  vdiid)  the  patten  has  takes.  An  extraor- 
dinary kind  of  "patten  "  was  fashioaaMe  in  Italy  and Sp^M 
the  i6thori7thcenturica.  lids wu the cAv/fae,' a boie slipper 
resting  on  a  vety  thick  sole  of  cork  or  wood.  During  the  i^th 
century  at  Venice  ladles  wore  "  cboplnes  **  of  exaggerated  size. 
Coiyal,  in  his  Crudilin,  1611  (vol.  L  p.  400,  ed.  1905),  ^vcs  a 
description  of  these  Venetian  "cbaphicys."  They  were  ol 
wood  covered  with  red,  white  and  ycltow  leather,  «Hne  gSt  or 
painted,  aitd  reached  a  height  sometfana  of  half  a  yard.  EaAs 
wearing  these  exaggerated  chopincs  had  to  be  acconqkaaied  by 
attendants  lo  prevent  them  falling.  There  !s  a  i6tli  century 
Venetian  "  cbopine  "  in  the  British  Musenm.  Tbe  "  Patlexn 
makers  "  Company  b  one  of  the  minor  Livery  companiea  ol 
London.  The  patten-raaken  were  ori^nally  yUaed  nWb  iba 
"  Poudi  and  GaVicbe  Uakers,"  and  are  menlioiicd  as  caily  at 
1400.  They  became  a  separate  fratemhy  In  1469,  but  did  not 
obtain  a  charter  till  1670. 

PATTBKa  ptopcriy  a  slang  word  for  the  secret  or  "  ant ' 
language  used  by  bqxan,  thieve*,  g(|>des,  ftc.,  hence  the  flmng 
plausible  talk  that  a  cbcap-}ack  cm|rioys  to  |nsa  off  Ms  foods, 
or  a  conjuror  to  cover  up  his  tricks,  it  is  thus  used  of  any  rapid 
manner  of  talking,  and  of  a  "  paticr^song,"  in  which  a  very  large 
number  of  wordshavc  to  be  sung  at  hi^  speed  to  fit  them  to  the 
music.  Hie  word,  though  In  some  of  its  senses  affected  by 
"  patter,"  to  make  a  series  (rf  rapid  strokes  or  pats,  as  of  tain- 
drops,  Is  derived  from  the  quick,  mechanical  repel  itioo  ct  tbe 
Pclcrnostrr,  or  Lord's  I*raycr. 

PATTEKH,  a  model,  that  which  serves  as  an  ori|$nnl  tnm 
whkh  simihir  objects  nay  he  made,  or  as  an  example  orqieeinMB; 
in  particular  an  artisilc  desfgn  serving  as  a  sample  or  nodd, 
hence  the  arrangement  or  grouping  of  Bnes,  figures,  tec,  wUck 
make  up  such  a  design.  The  word  was  taken  from  Ft.  fa^tm. 
Lax.  patrmiu,  a  defender  or  protector.  In  medieval  Latta 
patronHS  had  the  spedlic  meaning  of  exainile,  and  in  modm 
French  both  mcai^ngs  ti  patron  and  pattern  attaA  10  pa^mm, 
"  Pairan  "  fn  the  sense  of  copy,  example,  began  to  be  pto> 
nounccd  and  spdied  In  England  as  "pailcm**  h  the  tAth 
century. 

PATRSfW.  Xmr  COISIIMK  (i837-i«7i),  wh- 
slonary,  bishop  of  Melanc^,  was  bom  In  London  en  the  n> 
of  April  1817,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Pattcson,  |nsfice  of  th» 
King's  Bench,  and  Frances  Duke  Coleridge,  a  near  triaiivc  «f 
Samud  Taylor  Colcfidge.  He  was  educated  at  Ottcty  St  Mary 
and  at  Eton,  where  be  distinguished  himsdf  on  thecrkfcet.fttM. 
He  entered  BalSd  College,  Otford,  in  1845,  graduated  B.A  «a 
1848,  and  in  1851  became  a  fdlow  of  Merlon  C<rilege.  In  iS^ 
he  became  curate  of  AIBngt6n,  f>evon,  and  In  the  foHowrns  ycwr 
he  was  ordained  priest.  He  then  Joined  George  Aupntua 
Selayn,  bUnp  of  New  Zealand,  In  a  mfasion  10  the  Mdaacmaa 
islai^  Thete  he  kbourcd  with  gnat  stwccsa,  visHing;  iba 
(Afferent  islands  of  the  group  In  the  mls^on  dilp  the  "  Soaibera 
Cross,"  and  by  hn  good  sense  and  devotion  winning  tbe  oicna 
and  affection  f>f    the  natives.    Hb  lingaisiic  powera  woa 

■  The  word  is  taken  from  an  otmolctr  French  r&a^ne  or  SpaaU 
tliapin.tnA  l»  ofduubiful  oricin.  ThcSpatiish  rkiM.iliit  pfaW.tos 
bnn  •ufltnicd.  The  werrf  dnn  not  omir  In  ItaUsa.  thM^li  fc  as 
of  lea  Ituaaiaed  ia  Emiidi  ia  aoch  fiMBW  aa  «ii{ffaBPk 
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'  esccptioDal,  tad  he  ipoke  as  luguagn  mih  ease.  In 
1861  be  wu  comacraUd  tnibop  of  Melanesia,  and  fixed  his 
hcftdquftrtera  at  MotL  He  ma  killed  by  natives  at  Nuk^u, 
in  the  Santa  Cniz  group,  on  the  soth  of  September  1871,  the 
victim  of  a  tragic  error.  The  traders  engaged  in  the  nefarious 
traffic  In  Kanalta  labour  for  Fiji  and  Quceniland  had  taken  to 
personating  miwionaries  in  order  to  facilitate  thdt  kidnapping; 
FattcMn  was  mistaken  for  oneof  these  and  killed.  Hia  munleren 
evidently  foand  out  their  mistake  and  repented  of  It,  for  the 
bishop's  body  was  found  at  sea  floating  in  a  canoe,  covered  with 
a  p»lm  fibre  matting,  and  a.  palm-braocb  in  hte  buid.  He  is 
Uins  KfneMoted  ia  tl|t  biMdid  vected  ia  HotOB  CoUegs  to  Us 
netnoiy. 

See       by  Chailotte  U.  Yonge  (1S73). 

PATTI,  AOEUHA  JUAfil  MABU  [Baroness  CEHEBSTaOH] 
(1B43-  ),  the  famous  vocalist,  daughter  of  an  Italian  nnger, 
SftlvUore  Patti,  was  bom  at  Madrid  on  the  iQtb  of  February 
1843.  Her  mother,  also  a  unget,  was  Spanish,  being  known 
before  he:  marriage  as  Signora  Barlli.  Both  the  parents  of 
Adelloa  went  to  America,  where  their  daughter  was  taught 
singing  by  Maurice  Strakosch,  who  married  Amelia  Patti,  an 
elder  sister.  Gifted  with  a  brilliant  soprano  v<nce,  Adeline 
Patti  began  her  public  career  at  the  age  of  seven  in  the  G<»icert 
halls  of  New  York,  where  in  1859  she  also  made  her  first  appear- 
nce  as  Luda  in  Donizetti's  opera,  Xmcia  di  Lammennoor.  On 
tiie  14th  of  May  1661  she  sang  as  Amina  in  Bellini's  opera  la 
Smnatnbula  at  Covcnt  Garden,  and  from  this  time  she  became 
the  leading  operatic  prima  donna,  her  appearances  in  London, 
Paris  and  the  other  principal  musical  centres  being  a  long 
succession  of  triumphs,  and  her  rAles  covering  all  the  great  pans 
la  Italian  opera.  In  1868  she  married  Henri,  marquis  de  Caux, 
a  member  of  Napoleon  III.'s  household,  from  whom  she  was 
divorced  in  1885;  she  then  married  Nfcolini,  the  tenor,  who  died 
in  1S98;  and  in  1899  the  became  the  wife  of  Baron  CederstrSm, 
a  Swede,  who  was  naturalised  as  an  Englishman.  Madame 
Patti  ceued  to  appear  on  the  operatic  stage  in  public  after  the 
'eighties,  but  at  Craig-y-Nos,  her  castle  in  Wales,  she  built  a 
private  theatre,  and  htt  occasional  af^iearances  at  concerts  at 
the  AUiert  HaU  continued  to  attract  enthimastic  audiences, 
her  singing  ol  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  becoming  pcculiariy 
associated  with  those  events.  Partly  owing  to  her  fine  original 
training,  partly  to  her  splendid  method  aaA  partly  to  her 
avoidance  of  Wagnerian  rMes,  Madame  Patti  wonderfully 
pteserved  the  freshness  of  her  voice,  and  she  will  be  remembered 
as,  after  Jenny  lind,  the  greatest  soprano  of  the  19th  century. 

PATTI,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Mewna,  41  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Messina  by  rail.  Fop.  (1901),  5473 
(town),  iOi995  (commune).  The  cathedral,  founded  about 
1300,  has  been  modernized;  it  contains  the  tomb  (restored  in  the 
17th  century)  of  Adclaiia,  widow  of  Count  Rogn  of  Sicily.  The 
abandoned  diurch  of  San  Marco  is  built  into  the  remtdns  of  a 
Greek  temple. 

PATTISOH,  MARK  (1813-1884),  En^h  author  ondtectorof 
Lotcoln  College,  Oxford,  was  bom  on  the  totfa  of  October  1813. 
Be  was  the  son  of  the  rector  (rf  Hauxwell,  Yoritshire,  and  was 
privately  educated  by  his  father.  In  1832  he  matriculated  at 
Oriei  Coll^,  where  he  took  his  B.A,  degree  in  1S36  with  second- 
class  honours.  After  other  attempts  to  obtain  a  fellowship, 
ha  was  elected  in  1839  to  a  Yoritdiire  fellowship  at  Lincoln,  an 
■nti-Puseyite  College.  Pattison  was  at  this  time  a  Puseyite, 
and  greatly  under  the  influence  of  J.  H.  Newman,  for  whom  he 
worked,  hdping  in  the  ttanslation  of  Thomas  Aquino's  CaUna 
Anrta,  and  writing  in  the  British  Critic  sitd  Cl^tian  Rtmen- 
bratKer.  He  was  ordained  priest  !n  1S43,  and  in  the  same  year 
became  tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  where  he  rapidly  made  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  clear  and  stimulating  teacher  and  as  a  sjnnpaUietic 
friend  of  youth.  The  management  of  the  college  was  practically 
in  his  bands,  and  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  became  high  in  the 
unlvenity.  In  1851  the  rectorship  of  Lincoln  became  vacant, 
and  it  seemed  certain  that  Pattison  would  be  elected,  but  he  bat 
it  by  a  disagreeable  iatrignc  The  disappohitment  was  acute 
•nd  Us  fceahh  taScnd.  In  tSjs      nrigncd  tha  tuunriiip, 


travelled  in  Germany  to  investigate  Continental  systems  of 
education,  and  began  his  researches  into  the  lives  of  Casaubon 
and  Scaliger,  which  occupied  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1861 
he  wu  elected  rector  of  Uncoln,  marrying  in  the  same  year 
Emilia  Fmads  Strong  (afterwards  Lady  Dilke).  The  rector 
contributed  largely  to  various  reviews  on  literary  subjects,  and 
took  a  considerable  interest  in  social  science,  even  presiding  over 
a  section  at  a  congress  in  r876.  The  routine  of  univer»ty 
business  he  avoided  with  contempt,  and  refused  the  vice-chan- 
cellorsbip.  But  while  living  the  life  of  a  student,  he  was  fond 
of  society,  and  especially  of  the  society  of  women.  He  died  at 
Harrogate  on  the  30th  of  July  1884.  His  biography  of  Itaae 
Casanbm  appeared  in  1875;  Uillm,  in  MacmiUim's  English 
Men  of  Letters  series  in  T879.  The  i8th  century,  alike  in  its 
literature  and  its  theology,  wasafavonrite  study,  as  is  Illustrated 
by  his  contribution  iTendenda  of  Rdi$ious  Tkongil  in  En^and, 
i688-r75o)  to  the  once  famous  E«oyjanrfireweiM(i86o),andby 
tiiseditionof  Pope's£T»iy  m  Von  (1S69),  &c.  HiiSermmuarU 
ColhcUd  Essayj,  edited  by  Henry  Ncitleship,  were  published 
posthumously  (1889),  as  weQ  as  the  Memoirs  (1885),  an  auto- 
biography deeply  tinged  with  pielanchoty  and  bitterness.  His 
projected  Lift  of  Scaliger  was  never  finished.  Mark  Pattison 
poraessed  an  extraordinary  distinction  of  mind.  He  was  a  true 
scholar,  who  lived  entirely  in  the  things  of  the  intellect.  He 
writes  of  himself,  excusing  the  composition  of  his  memoirs,  that 
he  has  luiowa  little  or  nothing  of  contemporary  celebrities,  and 
that  his  memory  is  inaccurate:  "  AH  my  energy  was  directed 
upon  one  end — to  improve  myself,  to  form  my  own  mind,  to 
sound  things  thoroughly,  to  free  myself  from  the  bondage  of 
unreason. . .  If  there  is  anything  of  Interest  in  my  story,  it  is  as 
a  story  of  mental  development "  {Memoirs,  pp.  i,  3).  The 
Memoirs  is  a  rather  morbid  book,  and  Mark  Pattison  is  merciless 
to  himsdf  throughout.  It  is  evident  that  he  carried  rationalism 
in  religion  to  an  extent  that  seems  hardly  consntent  with  his 
position  as  a  priest  of  the  English  Church. 

Mark  Patttson's  tenth  and  youngest  sister  was  Dorothy 
Wyndlow  Pattison  (1831-1878),  better  known  as  Sister  Doba, 
the  name  she  took  in  1 864  on  becoming  a  member  of  the  Anglican 
aigterhood  of  the  Good  Samaritan  at  Coatham,  Yorkshire.  In 
1865  she  was  sent  as  nurse  to  their  cottage  hospital  in  Waball, 
and  from  1867  to  1877  she  was  in  charge  of  a  new  hospital  there. 
She  left  the  rislerhood  In  1874,  and  tbdr  hosiutal  in  1877,  to 
take  charge  of  the  municipal  epidemic  hospital,  where  the  cases 
were  largdy  small-pox.  She  had  meanwhile  qualified  hendf 
thoroughly  as  a  nurse  and  had  acquired  no  mean  sIdU  ai  a  sur* 
geon.  Her  efforts  greatly  endeared  her  to  those  among  whom 
she  woriced,  and  after  her  death  a  memorial  window  was  erected 
in  the  parish  cburdi,  and  a  marble  portrait  statue  by  F.  J. 
Williamson  in  the  prindoal  square  of  WalsolL 

See  Margaret  Lootdale's  Sitter  Dora  (1867  ed.). 

PATTOH,  FRAKaS  LANDET  (r843-  ).  Amerkao  educa- 
tionalist and  theologian,  was  bom  in  Warwick  pariah,  Bermuda, 
on  the  aand  of  January  1843.  He  studied  at  Knox  Cdlege 
and  at  the  university  of  Tofonto;  graduated  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  186$;  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  in  June  1865;  was  pastor  of  the  84th  Street  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York  City,  in  1865-1867,  of  the  Presby- 
tcrian  Church  of  Nyack,  New  Vorit,  fa  1867-1870,  of  the  South 
Church,  Brooklyn,  in  1871,  and  of  the  Jefferson  Pait  Presbytman 
Church,  Chicago,  to  1874-1881;  and  in  1873-1881  was  professor 
in  McCormick  Semmary,  Chicago.  He  was  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  1878.  In  i88t- 
t8S8  he  was  Stuart  professor  "  of  the  relation  of  phih»ophy 
and  sdence  to  the  Christian  relif^n  "  (a  chair  founded  for  hha) 
fa  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  fa  i888-i9o»  he  was 
present  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  fa  1896  became 
Princeton  University;  fa  1903  he  became  president  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  He  brought  chaiges  heresy  in  1874 
against  David  Swing,  and  was  [»osecuting  attorney  at  Swing's 
trial.  In  1891  and  1&93  he  was  one  of  the  opponents  of 
Dr  Charies  A.  Briggs  at  the  time  of  the  Briggs  heresy  case. 
Dr  Patton  was  an  opponent  of  the  revision  d  the  Confession 
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«f  Fiulh.  He  Mt  edU«r,  wUb  Dr  Bricp,  of  ihc  Frabylenoit 
gmat,  in  i8So-i888>  He  wiote  TA*  Imfinaim  tf  lk»  Serip- 
Uau  (i86q),  and  Swimarj  ij  Ckritlim  DtOniu  (1874)- 

PAUt  a  city  o[  soutli-weslem  Fmoce,  chief  town  a(  the 
department  of  Baase»-Pyrtn£es,  66  m.  E.S^  of  Bayonoe  on 
the  wuibem  reilway  to  Toulouse.  (1906),  jo^is-  is 

■ituatcd  on  the  boidct  of  a  plateau  130  (t.  above  the  ri^t  bank 
«f  the  Gave  de  Pan  (a  left-band  a£Buent  of  tbe  Adour),  at  a  hciKbt 
of  about  630  ft.  above  tbe  sea.  A  small  stream,  ibe  H&las, 
flowing  in  a  deep  ravine  and  crossed  by  several  bridges,  divides 
tbe  city  into  two  parts.  Tbe  modem  imponaoce  of  Pau  is  due 
to  its  cUmate,  whidi  makes  it  a  great  wiotet  bealtb-reaort.  The 
most  striking  duracleiistic  is  the  itillDai  of  the  air,  KSuUlng 
from  the  peculiarly  shdteied  situation.  TIm  vnsagfi  lainfall 
is  about  a  in.,  and  the  mean  winter  temperature  {145*,  Ibe  mean 
for  the  year  being  56°. 

The  town  ii  buik  on  a  sandy  Kril,  arith  the  atieeta  running  east 
and  wot.  Tbe  PUce  Rtqrale  (in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
NioQlas  Bernard  Raggi's  statue  of  Ilenry  IV.,  with  bas-reliefs 
by  Antoine  £tca)  is  admired  for  the  view  over  tbe  valley  o(  the 
Cave  and  the  Fyreneesi  it  is  connected  by  the  magni&cent 
Boulevard  des  Pyr6a6cs  with  the  castle  gardois.  Beyond  tbe 
castle  a  park  of  thirty  acres  planted  with  bcecb  trees  stretches 
along  the  high  bank  of  the  Gave.  Access  to  the  castle  is  obtained 
by  a  Stone  bridge  built  under  Louis  XV.;  this  leads  to  the 
entrance,  which  gives  into  a  courtyard.  On  the  left  of  the 
entrance  ia  the  tUiiijon  or  tour  de  Gaston  Phcebus.  On  the  right 
are  the  lour  nmae,  a  modem  erection,  and  the  Tour  de  UonUuzet 
(Monte-Oiscau),  the  higher  storeys  of  which  were  reached  by 
ladders;  ibe  Tour  de  Bilhires  facea  north-west,  tbe  Tours  de 
Maa^res  south-wesL  Another  tower  between  tbe  castle  and 
the  Cave,  the  Tour  de  ta  Moonaie,  is  in  ruiaa. 

In  the  gardens  to  the  west  of  the  castle  stand  a  statue  of  Gaston 
Pluxbus,  count  of  Foix,  and  two  porphyry  vases  presented  by 
Bernadotte  king  of  Sweden,  who  was  bom  at  Pau.  On  tbe 
gmund-floor  is  tlie  old  ball  of  the  estates  oi  B£aro,  85  fL  long  and 
36  ft.  wide,  adorned  with  a  white  marble  statue  of  Henry  IV., 
and  magnificent  Flemish  tapestries  ordered  by  Francis  I. 
Several  of  the  upper  chambers  are  adorned  with  Flemish, 
Brussels  or  Gobelins  tapestry,  but  the  most  interesting  room  is 
that  in  which  Henry  IV.  is  said  to  have  been  bora,  containing 
his  cradle  made  of  a  tortoise-shell,  and  a  magnificent  carved  bed 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XII.  The  charches  of  St  Jacques  and  St 
Uartio  in  the  Gothic  style  are  both  modem.  The  lycte  occupies 
a  portion  of  the  buildings  of  a  Jesuit  college  founded  in  163a. 
The  prefecture,  the  law-court  and  the  hAicl  de  villc  present  no 
temarfcable  features.  Pau  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  appeal  and  a 
court  of  assizes  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instaitce,  a  tribunal  of 
commerce  and  a  chamber  of  aru  and  manufoaure*.  There 
are  training  colleges  for  both  sues,  a  Ubraty,  an  art  museum 
and  several  leaned  societies.  Pan  owes  most  of  its  prosperity 
to  iU  visitoia.  Tbe  golf  club,  esublisbed  1856,  has  a  course 
of  ti  holes,  on  the  Ptaine  de  Billire,  about  a  mile  from  the 
town.  Among  the  industrial  csUbUshtncnu  are  ilour-milU, 
cloth  factories  and  (snneiiei,  and  then  is  trade  in  wine,  hams, 
borses  and  doth. 

Pau  derives  ita  name  from  the  word  fal,  in  allusion  to  the 
stakes  which  were  set  up  00  tbe  site  chosen  for  the  tcwn.  It  was 
founded  probably  at  the  be^nning  of  the  nth  century  by  the 
viscounts  of  fi£am.  By  the  erection  of  the  present  castle  in  tbe 
latter  half  of  the  14th  century,  Gaston  Phsbus  made  the  town 
a  place  of  importance  and  after  his  death  the  viscounts  of  Biam 
visited  it  frequently.  Gaston  IV.  granted  a  charter  to  tbe  town 
in  1464.  Francois  Phtcbus,  grandson  and  successor  of  Gaston, 
became  king  of  Navarre  in  1479,  and  it  was  not  until  1513  that 
tbe  loss  of  Spanish  Navarre  caused  the  rulers  of  B£am  to  transfer 
ihor  residence  from  Pampeluna  to  Pau,  which  till  1589  was  their 
seat  of  govemmenL  Uargaret  of  Valors,  who  married  Henri 
d'AJbret,  made  her  court  one  el  the  most  brilliant  of  the  time. 
In  ISS3  her  daughter  Jeanne  d'Albret  gave  birth  to  Henry  IV. 
at  Pau.  It  was  the  roidence  of  Catherine,  sister  of  Henry  IV., 
who  foveined  Btem  ia  the  name  of  ha  broibcr.  In  1610 


when  Fncch  Navarre  and  Bten  wiere  reduced  to  the  rank  of 

province,  Ihe  tnteadaau  ta6k  np  tfadt  ttnaitcrs  there.  In  ilw 
rQib  century  Abd-d-KBder,  dutins  pan  d  hit  captivity,  raided 
in  the  castle. 

PAUL, "  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,"  the  first  grtot  Christian 
missiooaiy  and  tbeokv^  He  faoUs  a  place  in  tlie  histoo' 
of  Christ^ty  tecood  oii^  to  that  of  tbe  Pounder  hlmor*  It 
was  no  accident  tbatotw«boliasbccn8l]ded'*tfaeseopndfo«iider 
of  Christunlty  "  was  bom  and  bred  a  Miarisee.  Rather  it  was 
through  personal  proof  of  the  Umitatioos  of  legal  Judaism  that 
be  came  to  dlsluguisb  so  cUaiiy  between  it  and  tlie  Gespd  ol 
Christ,  and  thereby  to  praent  QuistiBnitir  as  the  onlvccsd 
religitm  for  man  as  man,  not  merely  a  sect  of  Judaism  witll 
proselytes  of  its  own.  For  this,  and  nothing  less,  was  tbe  iasuc 
involved  in  the  problem  of  the  relation  <d  Chrisilaaiiy  to  the 
Jewish  Law;  and  b  was  Paul  who  sealed  it  once  aiui  for  aO. 

A  ewdem  Jew  hu  s^,  "  Jesus  seenis  to  e^Mad-and  tpkbM- 
alise  Judaism;  Paul  In  aome  senses  turns  it  upside  down." 
The  reason  of  this  contrast  is  ibor  respective  altitudes  to  the 
Law  as  the  heart  of  Judaism.  Jesus  seems  never  to  have 
breathed theiUmosphercofRabbiitic  rdigion.*  Hence  Us  was  a 
purely  positive  icinterpfetatlon  of  Iho  ifiait  oC  OU  Tataaeat 
reli{ponasa«4»ole.  His  attitude  to  the  Law  was  one  of  kabitnal 
dutifulness  to  its  ordinances,  combined  with  soverdgn  frcedoa 
towards  its  letter  when  the  interests  of  ita  spirit  so  required 
(cf.  F.  J.  A.  Hon,  Judaistk  Chriaiomily,  chi^,  ii).  To  this  iha 
primitive  t4>oslles  and  their  converts  in  tbe  main  adhceed, 
without  seeing  far  into  their  Master's  principle  in  tbe  natter; 
nor  did  they  feel  any  great  straitening  of  the  spirit  by  the  letter 
of  the  Mosaic,  rather  tboji  the  Rabbinic  Law.  But  with  Paul 
it  was  otherwise.  As  Saul  the  Pharisee  he  had  taken  the  Mosaic 
TJurak  as  divine  Law  in  the  strictest  sense,  deounding  peiiect 
inner  and  outer  obedience;  and  he  bad  relied  on  it  utterly  for  the 
righteousness  it  was  held  able  to  confer.  Hence  when  it  gave 
way  beneath  him  as  means  of  salvation— nay,  plunged  him  ever 
more  deeply  into  the  Slou^  of  Despond  by  bringiog  home  his 
inability  to  be  righteous  by  doing  righteousness— he  was  dinta 
to  a  retoluUoHary  attitude  to  the  Law  at  m^kod  jtutifieatim, 
"Through  (the)  Law"  he  "died  unto  (tbe)  Law,"  that  hs 
"  might  five  unto  God  "  (GaL  iL  19).  By  tUs  capcricBce  net 
only  Pharisaic  Judaism,  but  the  legal  principle  In  lehgion  ali^ 
gether,  was  turned  "  upside  down  **  wiibia  hii  own  said;  and 
of  this  fact  his  teaching  and  career  as  an  apostle  wtse  the 
outcome. 

But  Paul  had  in  him  othtx  elements  betides  the  Jewish,  thoo^ 
these  lay  latent  till  after  his  converuon.  As  a  native  sad  ciLiaen 
of  Tarsus,  he  had  pmnta  of  cwitact  with  Gredi  culture  and  senti- 
ment which  h^toexplatntbesympatby  and  tact  with  which  he 
adapted  bis  message  to  the  Gic^.  As  a  Roman  dtisen  likewise; 
coitsciout  of  membeishq»  in  a  wt»ld-widc  system  of  law  and 
order  which  overrode  local  and  racial  differences,  he  coi^  realise 
the  idea  of  a  universal  religious  francluse,  with  a  law  and  order 
ofitsowa.  Both  these  factors  in  hit  tiainincflonfributed  to  the 
moulding  of  Paul  tbe  missionary  statesman.  In  bis  rsiod  the 
conception  of  the  Church  as  something  catholic  aa  the  Roenaa 
Empire  first  took  shape;  and  through  his  wottdeilul  hboors 
the  foundations  of  its  aauat  realisation  were  Armly  laid.  In 
giving  some  account  of  this  man  and  of  his  taaching.  we  shaB 
expound  the  latter  mainly  at  it  emerges  in  the  course  of  hit 
personal  career. 

Vcrtod.  '  Paul's  own  lettenare  our  crfdesl  bam.  at  F.  C  Bear 
and  tbe  Tubingen  scbod  made  clear  once  for  all.  The  book  of  Actt 
and  other  sooicea  of  infomatioa  are  to  be  used  only  so  far  as  ihep 


'  ThU,  lince  the  full  succea  of  the  Maccabacan  reactioD  aton  th«a 
a  century  before,  was  deiennined  by  tbe  Phariuic  notion  of  xhc  Lav. 
as  a  rigoraus  and  technical  method  o(  attsising  "  rightcousm  " 
before  Cod  by  correctness  of  retigioua  conduot.  Bui  ihb  ideU 
repraentcd  onlv  one  stream  of  the  religion  of  tbe  oraoal  ClortAn, 
or  "  doui  onei  of  the  Ptalm*  (see  AsstDCaxs).  Tm  wmplcr  torn 
HI  wnict)  their  prety  lived  on  in  tess  official  circles,  was  that  amidoc 
which  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesui  bimieK  were  reared.  It  twythea 
in  the  more  popnlar  litcraiure  of  edi&cation  rcpmetfed  by  the 
t  TtmmtHU  ^  thi  ZWm  PatrioKlUf  as  well  as  in  Jjike  U  la 
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are  ctmpatlble  wMl  the  lemn,*  as  oar  only  ttricdT^  contemporan' 
document*.  If  our  nMin  to-day  are  far  more  pontivc  than  thow 
«f  the  TQblngcn  critic*,  ihu  i*  out  partly  to  the  larger  oinnber  of 
letten  now  genaratly  acknowledged  aa  Paul'*  (aooie  eight  or  ten), 
Knd  partly  to  a  fuller  Insowkdgc  both  of  Judakm  and  the  Craeco- 
RcMnan  world.  Thoe  are  aeeo  to  have  embraced  luon  vanetiea 
of  rellgioui  thought  and  feelfnc  than  uied  to  be  aMUmed.  >Tbc 
"  pwticuUfiit "  tendency  in  Judaimi  was  more  limited  than  Baur 
■uppOMd;  while  there  w&  even  a  pn-ChriMi«n  gaoattciini.  both 
Jewnh  and  naa-Jrnah.  Albrecht  RitacU  in  hia  AUmlk.  Kirtlit 
(aad       1857)  <ud  mach  to  break  throogh  the  haid-andJut  cate> 

K lea  of  the  anool  in  which  he  waa'trainM.  and  in  particiilaT  tboMd 
t  GentUe  CbriidaM  geaeralty  were  far.fmai  Fuitiae  In  tbelr 
■nodca  «[  eouociving  dther  Law  or  CoapeL 

Cb«iMfPK«.— TUa  has  been  discuMKl  by  Sr  W.  M.  Ramy 
la  FoKMae  and  Otiter  Stndus  (1907).  aad  by  C.  H.  Turtwr  tn  Hastings's 
DM.  AfOaflAb  (article  "Chronohjgy  of  New  Tot.").  Their  rnuhs 
agree  fa  tlie  main  (or  the  period  when  precision  first  becomet  possible, 
vis.  between  Panl's  first  missioiiary  journey  and  hi*  aninl  in  Rome. 
Hera  Tnrner  antedate*  Ramsay  by  a  year  throughout.  C.  Qemea, 
in  hb  fau/iu  i.  349-4>o,  reacfaea  rather  differant  result*.  The  pivot 
of  the  whole  is  Feslus'*  succession  to  Felix  aa  proeumtor,  wMch 
Turrter  place*  in  58  and  Ramsay  in  59.  while  they  agree  in  excluding 
56  (Btassand  Harrack>,  57  (Bacon),  60  (Lightfoot,  Zahn),  a*  well  aa 
^t  earlier  and  later  extreme*  (Clemen  argves  for  61).  On  the 
clironolocy  from  Paul'*  conversion  down  to  the  Relief  visit  (Acta 
xi.  30).  c  45-47.  h'anlly  two  Kbolan  agree;  but  on  the  whole  the 
tendency  is  to  p«t  hia  con  version  nther  eeraer  tbaa  wbi  Amnarly 
nauaL 

L  PmiFs  Life.—  "Saul,  who  b  also  PAiU,"  ms  "a  Hetirew, 
of  Hebrews  "  bom,  of  atikt  Jewi^  origin,  and  of  the 
tribe  of  Bbnjamln  (Phil.  iiL  5;  cf.  a  Cor.  xl.  a).  Yet,  as  his 
double  name  suggests,  he  was  not  reared  on  Jewish  soil  but 
•mid  the  Dispersion,  at  Tarsus  in  CiScia,  the  son  of  a  Roman 
citizen  (Acu  udi.  18;  cf.  xvi.  37,  niiL  37).  "  Saul,"  his  Jewish 
aame,  was  a  natural  one  for  a  Benjainite  to  bear,  in  memory 
of  Israel's  fint  king.  '"  Paul "  was  Us  name  for  the  non-Jcwi^ 
wotid,  according  to  a-usage  seen  also  in  John  Mark,  Simeon 
Niger,  &c.  Paulta  was  not  an  uncommon  name  in  Syria  and 
eastern  Asia  Minor  (see  the  Index  rwminum  in  Boeckh'a  Carp, 
imter.  pace.),  and  was  a  natural  one  for  the  son  of  a  Roman 
dUsen.  Ramsey  develops  this  point  suggeslively  [Pauline 
and  Otktr  Studies,  p.  6s).  "  It  is  as  certain  that  he  had  a  Roman 
name  and  spoke  the  Latin  language  aa  h  is  that  he  was  a  Roman 
dtiien.  If,  for  example's  sake,  we  could  think  of  Uq}  some- 
times as  Gains  Julius  Pauhis— to  give  him  a  possible  and  even 
not  improbable  name — how  comp^tely  would  our  view  of  him 
be  tcsnslonned.  Much  of  what  has  been  written  about  him 
^  a  namnr,  on&«id«l  Jew]  would  never  have  been  written 
fcftesn.  ^  mentioned  his  full  name."  Nor  would 

much  of  the  same  sort  have  been  written,  if  the 
influences  due  to  bis  Taisian  dtJmship*  (xxL  39),  viewed  in 
the  lij^t  of  liie  habits  of  Jewish  life  in  Atian  dtiei,  had  been 
kept  ui  mind.  Tarsus,  it  seems,  was  pecoliady  successful  "  in 
producing  an  amalgamated  society  in  which  the  Oriental  and 
Ocddental  sirfrit  in  unison  attained  in  some  degree  to  a  higher 
plane  of  thought  and  action  "  (id..  The  CHies  ef  St.  Paul,  89). 
Accordingly  It  is  natural  that  Paul's  letters  shwiid  bear  traces 
of  Hellenic  culture  up  to  the  level  of  a  man  of  liberal  education. 
Whether  he  went  beyond  this  to  a  first-hand  study  of  philosophy, 
lltnicularly  vf  the  Stoic  type  for  which  Tarsus  as  a  university 
m  famous,  is  open  to  qucstioD.*  In  any  case  Paul  had  learnt, 
when  he  wrote  hia  epistles,  to  value  Greek  "  wisdom  "  at  ils 
true  worth— the  suggestivcness  and  sanity  of  iu  best  thoughts, 

>Tbe  method  whkh  rtrersea  thl*  relation,  using  the  "we" 
patsage*  oi  Acts  to  discredit  the  CFHstlei  of  Paul  (as  well  as  the  rest 
of  Act*),  is  a  mere  lour  4t  ftta,  whkh  has  received  artificial  vogue 
by  Incoirporation  in  the  Eniydopaeiia  Biblita,  and  to  a  tc«s  degree 
in  the  external  and  partial  article  "  Saul  of  Tanu*  "  in  the  Jrwitk 
Eneydepatdia.  The  essenrial  harntony  of  the  epistle*  and  Aefi 
y*  Kcn  shown  afreah  by  A.  Hornad^  Die  AfoHetieaJtiekU  (1908). 

*  Probabhr  aa  member  of  the  Jewish  "  tnbc  "  datiiv  from  the 
Sdwcid  colooy  planted  there  in  171  n.c.  (Ramaay). 

*  The  main  diflkulty  in  decttfing  on  this,  ss  on  other  points  pf 
eentaet  between  Paul  and  HeHenimi,  Is  tba  fact  that  be  certainly 
got  many  of  Ui  Gnek  ideBa  thraigh  the  medhiin  ef  Judaeo-Grfek 
or  HdkBtstic  Hteniur^  like  the  Wudern  ^  Setonum  (d.  Ron^ns  L 
lft-3.  fin.),  ll  la  dear  from  the  way  in  which  he  use*  the  Creek 
nUe,  even  whert  it  divetgca  wrongly  fiom  the  original,  that  he  was 
ftMOl  CO  it  rather  Oan  on  the  Hcbiew  teat. 


btit  at  the  same  time  its  inadequacy  to  meet  tbe  deeper  longings 
of  the  hnmon  spirit.  Above  oU  he  felt  thementnl  and  moral 
shallowness  of  the  verbal  "  show  o(  wisdom  "  wfaicb  marked 

current  philosophical  rhetoric 

'  Thanks  to  hia  letters,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  character 
and  strength  of  the  deinent  in  Paul's  early  life  due  to  Judaism. 
LooUng  back,  he  layx  (PhiL  iii.  4-7),  "  II  any  other 
man  timketh  to  have  confidence  in  the  Sesfa,  I  yet  yj^jj^ 
more.  Circumcised  the  eighth  day,  ...  a  Hebrew 
of  Hebrews;  as  touching  the  Law,  a  Pharisee;  as  touching 
the  rigfateotisneas  which  is  in  the  Law,  foond  blamdcBS.  Howbeit 
what  thiap  wen  gain  to  me,  tbeie  have  1  counted  loss  for 
Christ."  He  came  indeed  to  regard  such  Inherited  advantages 
as  in  themsdves  things  of  "  the  6esh,"  natural  rather  t^a 
spiritual  (n.  4,  9).  Yet  as  advantages,  tending  to  awaken  the 
spirit's  thirst  for  Cod,  he  did  esteem  them,  seeing  in  them  put 
of  the  prqiaralioa  vouchsafed  by  <Uvine  providence  to  hiiraelf 
(GaLi.  15).  Upon  the"  advanUge  of  the  Jew,"  as  "entrusted 
withlhcoradesof  Cod  "(Rom. iti.  i  seq.),hedweUsin  Rom. ii  17 
in  a  way  suggestive  of  hia  own  youthful  attitude  to  "  the  name 
of  a  Jew."  Thus  we  may  iam^me  the  eager  boy  in  Taraua, 
as  devetoping,  tmder  the  instructions  of  a  father  strictly  loyal 
to  the  Law,  and  under  the  teaching  of  the  synagogue,  a  typical 
Jewish  coDSdousncsB  of  the  more  serious  and  sensiiive  order. 

A  good  deal  depends  on  the  age  at  which  the  young  Saul 
passed  from  Tarsus  to  Jenuolcm  and  the  school  of  Gamalld. 
If  be  fdt  his  vocation  as  teacher  of  the  Law  at 
the  earliest  possible  age,  this  great  change  may  have  J'WfriH- 
come  soon  liter  his  fifteenth  year,  when  Rabbinic 
studies  mij^t  begin.  This  would  wdl  accgrd  with  the  Ukelibood 
that  be  never  married.  Bat  in  any  cose  we  mnst  not  eiaggeratc 
the  contrast  involved,  dnat  be  come  fnm  a  Pharisaic  home  and 
passed  tosit  at  the  feet  of  the  leader  of  the  more  liberal  Palestiman 
Rahbinism.  The  transition  would  simply  accentuate  the  legal 
element  in  his  idigious  life  and  outlook.  Nor  was  it  mere 
personal  aoccptasce  with  Ood  that  floated  before  hu  soul  aa 
the  prixe  <rf  such  oamestnen.  The  end  vi  ends  was  a  righteous 
nation,  worthy  the  fulfilnent  tA  the  lUvine  promiMS.  But 
this  loo  could  oome  only  by  obedience  to  the  Law.  Thus  all 
that  the  young  Pharisee  cared  for  most  hong  upon  the  Law 
of  his  fatheis. 

Outwardly  he  obtdned  the  kmI  of  legal  blamdettnen  as 
few  attained  it;  and  for  a  time  he  may  have  fdt  a  measure  of 
self-satisfaction.  But  if  so,  a  day  came  when  the  inner  meaning 
of  the  Law,  as  extending  to  the  ^>here  of  desire  and  motive, 
came  home  to  bim  in  stem  power,  and  hb  peace  fled  (Rom.  vii. 
9).  For  sin  in  bis  inner,  real  Hfe  was  ansubdiied;  nay,  k 
seemed  to  grow  ever  stronger,  standing  out  more  deaily 
and  defiantly  as  insight  into  the  moral  hfe  grew  by  means  iX 
the  Law.  To  the  Law  he  had  been  taught  to  look  for  righteous- 
ness. In  his  experience  it  proved  but  the  means  to  "  knowledge 
of  aa,"  without  a  correifwnding  ini|Mllse  towwds  obedimca. 
Not  only  did  it  moke  him  rcaUae  the  latent  posrifailities  of  evB 
desire  ("  the  evil  heart,"  Yetter  kara),  it  also  made  him  aware 
of  a  subtler  evil,  the  reoaion  of  sdf-will  against  the  demands 
of  the  Law.  While  one  clement  waa  in  abiding  harmony  with 
tbe  will  of  God,  the  other  was  fai  equal  sympathy  with  "  the 
law  «(  do."  Cmdd  tbe  Law  achieve  the  sqnration,  making 
the  moral  person  "  die"  to  "  the  flesh  "  and  so  esc^>eKs  sway? 
No,  answered  Saul's  experience:  the  Law  rather  adds  power 
to  sin  as  self-will  (1  Cor.  xv.  56;  Rom.  vii.  tt,  13).  Whence 
thea  is  deliverance  to  oome?  It  can  only  come  with  the 
Meosiaalc  age  and  ihrou^  Messiah.  Tbe  Law  would  reign 
Inwardly  as  outwardly,  being  "  written  on  the  heart "  aa 
promised  in  prophcc)-. 

So  may  we  concdve  tbe  padtion  reached  by  Soul,  though 
not  with  full  coosdousnesa,  before  be  came  Into  contact  with 
ChrhAianity.   But  as  yet  be  did  not  realize  that 
"through  the  Law  he  had  died  to  the  Law"  (Gal.  ^j!^,„ 
Ii.  19).  much  less  the  logical  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  f,  f,,,,, 
the  nature  aad  function  of  tbe  Law.  How  then 
would  tbe  mamffir  "Jem  is  the  Hcsdah,"  strike  audi  • 
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muL?  It  would  wefn  a  blupbemottt  caiiciture  of  thingl 
moet  lacicd.  It  ia  iloubtM  wbetber  he  bad  beard  Jaus  Him- 
■plf  (*  Cor.  V.  i6  has  perhaps  another  meaning).  He  may 
even  have  been  abieot  from  Jenisalem  in  the  £nt  days  of 
apoatoUc  preaching,  powibly  as  a  rabbi  in  Taisiu.  But  If  lo, 
iSa  anieDt  nature  soon  bnmght  him  cd  the  iceiic,  iir  time  at 
kaat  to  bear  Suphen  and  take  part  against  him  (Acta  viL  58,  te). 
If  the  simple  menage  of  the  first  witBessea,  that  one  wboae  life 
and  preaching  were  largely  out  of  harmony  with  tfae  Law  as 
Saul  imderBtood  it,  bad  in  fact  been  raised  from  the  dead 
by  Isnel'a  God  and  so  vindicated — to  the  oondemnatkn  of 
that  generation  of  God's  people — if  this  seemed  to  Sanl  mere 
laadnm,  what  was  he  to  say  to  Stqihen's  views  as  to  the  Law 
and  the  people  of  the  Law,  both  past  and  present?  (see  Stsprzn). 
Stephen  could  not  be  right  in  the  viewa  which  still  divided 
tfaem.  Perish  the  tbooghtl  Perish  too  all  those  who  upheld 
the  crudfied  Nanreoe,  the  accursed  of  theLawl  FoeHia 
death  could  mean  bat  one  of  two  things.  Either  He  was 
accstaed  of  God  also,  or — awful  alternative,  yet  inevitable  to 
Saul'a  logical  mind — the  Law  rdatite  U>  which  He  wot  accwsed 
was  itself  set  aude.  Saul  turned  from  the  suggestion  as  too 
to  hb  ptida  fttihc  in  his  people  and  in  its  dMne  Law, 
lot  Unseilovdy  to  consider  its  alleged  credentlds— the  Rcaur> 
rectlon,  and  the  supernatural  power  and  goodness  of  Him  whose 
claims  it  wis  held  to  confirm.  Why  stay  to  weigh  the  evidence 
of  Galilean  common  folk  {Am-ka-arda},  themselves  lax  in  their 
observance  of  Tlurah,  when  over  a^ilnst  it  stood  the  whole 
weight  of  immemorial  prescription,  and  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  custodians  of  the  Law  as  to  this  man  as  "  a  deceiver  '7 
No  doubt  they  were  self-deceived  fanatics.  But  the  logic  of 
the  movement  had  at  length  declared  itself  through  the  month 
of  Stephen,  and  weak  toleration  must  be  abandoned. 

So  Sanl  was  driven  to  persecute,  driven  by  his  acute  senw 
af  tiu  ladlcal  issue  involved,  md  perhaps  bofring  to  find  tclief 
from  bis  own  bitter  experience  bi  such  zeal  for  the 
^  Law.  Yet  the  goading  of  unsatisfied,  intuitions 
"  did  not  cease.  We  may  even  sospcet  that  Stqiben's 
philosophy  of  Israel's  history  had  nude  an  Impression  on  him, 
and  was  undermining  hts  confidence  in  the  infallibility  of  bis 
nation's  rcli^ous  authorities.  If  mistaken  before,  why  not 
again?  This  granted  possible,  aU  turned  on  the  evidence  as 
to  the  Rcsurrecthm  of  the  cntdfied  Prophet  of  Nasueth.  Yet 
though  the  joyous  mien  of  Hit  toUowen,  even  when  confronted 
with  death,  seemed  to  betaken  a  good  conscience  before  Cod 
which  could  hardly  faU  to  impress  him,  Saul  felt  the  status  of 
the  Law  to  be  too  grave  an  issue  to  depend  on  the  probabilities 
of  haman  tcatlmo^r.  So  he  {dunged  on,  in  devoUon  to  what 
still  seemed  tba  cause  of  God  acsinst  irapugners  of  His  Thorak, 
but  not  without  bis  own  doubts.  He  wss,  in  fact,  finding  it 
"  hard  to  kick  against  the  goad  "  (Acts  xxvi.  I4)  pHed  In  his 
deeper  coasdousaeas,  as  he  followed  bis  inherited  and  less 
pewMut  beUefa.  He  was,  in  language  iriiich  be  latn  a»licd 
to  hb  compatriots,  loth  to  "  submit  himseU  to  the  righteousness 
of  God  "  (Rom.  x.  3),  when  it  came  in  a  manner  humbling  to 
his  feelings.  Still  he  was  in  the  main  honest  (i  Tim.  i.  13), 
and  the  hindrances  to  bis  bdief  were  exceptional.  Direct 
personal  expettenee  on  the  point  on  whidi  all  hinged,  the  alleged 
divine  vindication  of  Jesus  as  Hesdah  foUowing  on  the  legal 
condonnation  by  the  national  authorities,  was  needful  to  open 
Dp  a  clear  exit  from  his  Rttgiou*  impaai. 

It  was  at  this  critical  point  in  his  inner  history  that,  as  he 
Beared  Damascuaon  a  nUoo  of  penecotlon,  there  was  graated 
n*vua  him— as  he  bdievcd  ever  after  In  the  face  of  an 
moamam  challenge — a  vision  of  Jesus,  in  risen  nnd|Jori6ed 
<^  humanity,  as  objective  as  those  to  the  oiiginal 
iritnesaes  with  which  in  i  Oa.  xv.  he  classes  it. 

Ai  to  the  seme  in  which  thh  vlHOn.  lo  momentous  tn  Its 
Ihucs,  may  be  regarded  as  "  objeaive,"  tfae  fdtowing  points  dcwrve 
notice,  (fa  the  one  hand  it  is  geMtally  agreed  (i)  that  l^ul  di» 
tinnrisbed  this  appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus  from  his  other  "  viuon* 
andfevdationsiri  tbeLord,"sucha(herefentotn3Car.  dl.  i  M|q., 
and  clamed  It  wtth  those  to  the  Twrive  and  others  which  drat  created 
tha  bdicf  that  Jess  had  bom  "  laissd  (ram  the  dsad  "t  (ij  th« 
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the  note  of  time,  "  on  the  third  day,"  and  the  argument  in  1  Coe. 
XV.  13  Miq.,  M  Kiq.),  hbown  vinoo  of  which  MdBstocolmir  hieM» 
eeptionoltheKesurreaioa  body  geacrally  (PhiL  iiL  si,  thoud>  Iwhsd 
certain  traditional  nations  on  the  subject  to  •tart  with :  d.  a  Cm. 
V.  I  tqn-  with  A  p*c.  Bamck,  aliz.-li.,  representing  levith  bdief  aboat 
A.D.  70-100,  and  see  Dr  R.  H.  Charles's  ed.).  Co  the  other  band, 
aaalocies  furnished  by  rdiaious  peydtolagy,  indodiBg  a  suddea 
vision  amid  light  and  the  aeariog  of  a  vdkc  as  acoonpaaiaMts 
of  religious  cnais  ia  eertaui  gbms,  affect  our  aUlity  to  take  SarfW 
consciousoess  in  tbs  natter  as  a  limple  transcript  «f  oUeottve 
facts.  There  fa  Indeed  reason  to  bdieve  that  the  datsKag  Ught  was 
such  a  fact,  if  it  blinded  Soul  temporarily  (Acta  la.  and  aCcoed 
his  companions  (xiiL  9,  xxvi  14).  But  beyond  this  physiml 
pielade  to  his  viwon  we  cannot  go  critically.  Thus  tlie  nature  d 
the  cooaesion  between  the  light  as  an  objective  antendeat.  aad 
the  vison  subjective  to  Saul  himself,  remaini  doubtful  00  the  plant 
of  history.  It  is  possible  to  [tenetrate  further  only  by  the  Md  d 
faith,  with  or  without  speculations  based  on  certaia  psychical  faos 
more  and  more  ntablishmg  thcmeclvcn  to  scientific  mimtik  Rdigioaa 
fai(h.  dwelling  on  ilic  uniqui:  issues  of  <he  vinan  in  the  hiMon  d 
Oirisiuinicy  anil  ar^uini;  Irum  cliocls  tu  a  cauw  as  real  as  thenuavc^ 
tendi  to  posiuUte  ilic  oliji^tivity  thkh  Saul  hiiimirsiiii  Some 
do  so  in  an  abK>lutc  Bcn&c,  la  spile  of  thn  diSereoocs  between  Sad'a 
experience  sod  that  ot  his  conipanions  (.^cta  ix.  7,  nil.  9}.  Others 
confine  the  objectivity  to  a  divine  act,  producinc  by  tpiaaX  aaioa 
on  Saul's  biain  a  vision  not  due  Mntply  to  the  antecedents  in  hiirw*. 
Thus  it  was  not  nicrciv  subjeciivr,  a  mere  vtatuk  in  the  aense  d 
kiMiicinarion,  Inii  an  objective  vibion  or  genuine  revelation  d  the 
re  :1,  Hi  Paul  cbimcd.  Sucli  an  objt^VMulnective  revdadoa. 
bi  I  in  tiii>  but  a  ^[k:i:{:iI  form  of  what  is  Invdvec  in  any  real  divine 
revLl.nion,  .ir;L-ord=  in  general  wiih  modern  Rseaich  as  to  telepathy 
and  p)i.int,i-i[i;  ol  ijisiani  or  decr.-ised  persona  But,  after  all,  the 
main  jxiint  lor  Paul's  rrligiaus  history— as  well  as  the  basis  of  al 
theories  i^F  I  lie  vision — is  the  question  as  to  the  degree  ddiscoatiiiuity 
bi  iweeii  hi^  thouiilit  before  and  after  the  event.  On  this  Psd  ■ 
cl  ir  iind  cinphacic;  nor  can  we  here  go  behind  the  evidence  d  eae 
whose  writings  prove  him  a  master  in  introspective  idleuiofc 
"  There  was  no  possibility  tha|  bt  should  by  any  procese  d  mese 
thinking  come  (□  iraliur  the  truth  "  »a  to  Jesus^  so  noted  wen  da 
M^judlces  tourhing  things  divine  which  barred  the  way  (see  Ramssyt 
Pauline  and  Other  Sriidks,  p.  18J, 

Important  Is  Is  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  visha 
which  changed  Saul's  career,  it  Is  fu  4>ititaal  conical 
which  bears  most.upon  the  story  of  his  life.  Jesus 
was,  in  spite  of  all,  God's  Messiah,  His  Righteous  \ 
One,  His  Son,  the  type  and  ideal  of  righteousness 
in  man,  through  sptrituid  union  with  whom  like  ri^teoas- 
ness  was  to  he  attained,  If  at  aU.  In  a  flash  Saul^  pciMaal 
problem  as  to  acceptance  vdth  God  and  victory  over  wm  was 
changed.  It  became  simply  a  question  how  sfriiittsal  mtioa 
with  the  Messiah  was' to  come  about.  He  bad  vanqninhcd. 
and  "  condemned  dn  in  the  flesh  "  by  His  perfect  c^Mdieacc 
(Rom.  vilL  3,  V.  10),  of  which  the  Cross  was  now  seen  to  be  tha 
crtnming  act  As  for  the  Law  as  means  of  justlficatioo,  il 
was  snpmeded  by  the  very  fact  that  Messiah  had  ralixed  Wa 
righteousness  on  anothM  prindple  altogether  than  that  ol 
"  works  of  the  Law,"  and  had  In  consequence  been  osdfied 
by  Its  actioB,  as  one  already  dead  lo  it  of  «  ^fureiittfaad 
friweifk.  TMs  meant  that  those  united  to  Him  hff  lakh  «M 
themselves  sharers  in  His  death  to  the  Law  as  dispensattooal 
master  and  judge,  and  so  were  quit  of  its  clalroa  in  that  new 
moral  worM  Into  which  they  were  raised  as  sharers  also  in  Hil 
Resurreclloa  (Rom.  vL  i^vK.  6).  Henceforth  they  **  Bmd  ualn 
God  "  In  and  through  Mcadah,  by  the  a•l^■ame  Spirit  by  whkfe 
He  bad  lived  the  sinless  life  (viii.  9). 

Here  we  have  at  once  Paut'a  myatidsm  and  lua  4ltfinc> 
live  gospd  in  germ,  though  the  fidl  working  out  In 
directions  came  only  gradual^  nnder  the  sUmulns  ^ 
of  drcumsUnccs.  But  already  the  old  cC^me  mw;,* 
bad  dissdved.  His  first  act  was  to  make  explicit, 
through  confession  and  baptism,  his  submisdoa  and  adbcsow 
to  Jesus  as  Messiah  implidt  in  bis  cry  from  the  ground, "  Wftat 
shdl  I  do.  Lord  ?  "  Thereby  he  formally  "  washed  away  in 
sins "  (Arts  zxii.  16;  cf.  Run.  x  9).  Then  ^th  nrfr-ten 
enthnstasm  he  began  boldly  to  proddm  in  the  ayna^/a^aa 
of  Damascus  that  Jesus,  whose  followers  be  had  come  10  roei 
out,  wasvetdy  the  Mcsuanic  Son  of  God  (ix.  w;cf .  Matt.  xvi. 
Yet  ere  long  be  himself  Idt  tlw  need  fur  quki  ia  whicb  to  tluh 
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out  Um  theory  o(  Ua  new  poritioa.  He  withdrew  to  wiae 
tecfawkd  ipot  in  the  Kgioii  south  of  I>Kauacu>,  then  vijuely 
called  Arabia  (Gal.  i  17).   Chid  tinaog  the  fnobknu  preuing 
for  reiaterpreUtion  in  the  light  of  his  recent  aped- 

^tin^f  ^  ''''^  *"  (^oiu^els. 

l.«-s  Whila  the  Law  could  condenui,  warn  aiid  hi  some 
dcgreet  mtrain  the  itiUKr  from  overt  ■iaa,  it  oould 
not  redeem  or  Mve  him  from  Um  love  «f  sis.  In  ■  word,  it 
could  not  "  give  life  "  (GaL  lii.  ai).  Hence  its  direct  remedial 
action  was  quiM  secondary.  Its  primary  effect,  and  therefore 
divine  purposci  was  to  drive  men  humbly  to  seek  God's  grace. 
It  "  shut  up  aU  unto  (realised)  disobedience,  that  God 
have  mercy  upon  all "  (Rom.  iL  31;  Cal.  iiL  s*).  Thus  the 
fdnce  of  the  Law  In  God's  counsels  was  episodic  The  radical 
cgeiam  ol  the  natural  man  oould  be  transcended,  and  self- 
l^nyiac  ezdadni,  not  by  the  law,  with  its  "  kw  (prindpte) 
«<  wacka,"  but  by  Iba  "hw  offaith"(Rom.ULaT)-  In&ae, 
the  f  unetias  of  the  Law  was  seoaadary,  preparatory,  temporary. 
TIm  reign  (rf  the  Law  doted  when  its  worh  in  shutting  up  men 
to  faith  in  Cluist — the  perfect  form  of  faith,  that  of  conscioas 
•onata^p— «ia  accompli^wd.  It  had  a  high  place  of  honour 
aa  a  rtiiprMHtmi  fcr  a  Ui^tcd  ond  and  time;  but  iu  day  was 
over  when  Jens  aeo^ited  cnidfixion  at  its  bands,  and  so  pssied 
on  as  the  utaugurator  of  a  new  dispensation  narked  by  a  final 
relation  between  man  and  God,  the  filial,  the  Spirit  of  which 
was  already  in  the  hearts  of  aO  Cbiistlan  believers  (GaL  iiL 
*3-4v.  7).  Thus  the  Croat  of  Jesua  was  the  ntitfactloaof  the 
daims  ^  Law  «  »  iispemalhn  oc  lUvineiy  sattctiimcd  method, 
which  had  to  be  honoured  even  fn  tite  act  of  bring  transcended, 
"  that  God  might  be  just  {i^.  dlspensationally  consistent), 
while  Justifying  the  believer  in  Jesus  "  on  a  frt^  basts  (Rom. 
fii.  s«).  Sack  a  view  did  but  "csUUbh  the  Law"  («.  31) 
«tltbfn  its  own  proper  splieTe,  while  pcrfnting  beyond  It  to  one 
In  which  its  final  aim  found  fulfilment 

Here  lay  the  revolutionary  element  hi  Panl's  thought  in 
rolatkm  to  Judaism,  turning  the  latter  "  upside  down  "  and 
roarklng  hb  gospd  off  from  the  form  in  which  Judaeo- 
MmSvajta*,  Christiana  had  hitherto  apprebeoded  the  salvation 
in  Jesus  the  Christ.  It  was  tlie  result  of  profound 
insight,  and,.  bistOTically,  it  saved  Christianity  from  being  a 
mere  JewUi  sect.  But  as  it  was  conditioned  by  rccm)  from 
an  «vndrlvai  tite  of  the  Law  In  the  circlei  in  wUch  Saul  was 
titalocd,  so  there  was  aometbmg  one-sided  In  its  emphasis  on 
the  pathdo^cal  workings  ot  the  Law  upon  human  nature  tn 
virtue  of  sinful  cgotsm.  Saul  was  the  pfoneer  who  secured 
Inankind  for  ever  against  bondage  to  religious  legalism.  He 
It  wu  who  first  detected  that  specific  virus  generated  by  I^w 
in  the  "aattiTal  mim,"  and  also  discovered  the  sovereign 
antidote  provided  in  Christ.  Nor  b  it  as  though  Paul,  even 
in  those  apologetic  writings  which  present  his  antitheses  to 
Law  in  the  sharpest  form,  had  the  Jewish  Tkorah  uclusively 
in  view.  He  dnls  with  It  rather  as  the  classic  type  of  law  in 
religion:  It  b  really  law  fva  law,  even  the  unwritten  law  fn 
conscience,  as  detenninfng  man's  relations  to  God,  that  be  has 
In  mind  hi  bis  psychological  criticism  of  its  tendencies  in  the 
human  aoul  (see  Sanday  and  Headlam,  on  Rom.  fi.  i>  seq.): 
**  mtimuT  In  vetituffl  cnpimusque  negata."  This  Is  too  often 
onriooked  by  his  Jewish  oitics.  Paul  felt  nothing  but  reverence 
for  the  TKprak  tn  what  he  took  to  be  its  proper  place,  as  secondary 
to  faith  and  subordinate  to  Christ.  In  short,  Paul  fir^t  per- 
ceived and  set  forth  the  principle  of  in^iration  to  God-Iikcness 
by  a  personal  ideal  in  place  of  obedience  to  an  impersonal  Law, 
as  toadltioa  of  salvation.  The  former  Includes  the  latter, 
while  laf^uardlng  tfaa  filial  quality  of  religious  obedience. 

Tht  dMvi  eeems  to  meet  part  of  the  crftfeU m  directed  bv  modem 
lews  asunst  Paul's  theory  ot  the  Law.  Other  criticUmt  (ci.  C.  G. 
MoqteBore,/«wii*<^«ortrrfy /{*K*.  vi.43a-474.xiiL  161-117)  may 
Inst  be  noted.  If  Paul  luppomhii  theory  by  bad  Scripture  exe^esU, 
that  Is  a  common  Rabbuiic  failiiu;.  If  it  be  Mid  that  it  ii  mon- 
Strom  to  hold  tliat  Cod  gave  the  ^w  mainly  for  another  end  than 
tbeostenrible  one.  vis.  to  lead  to  lile  tiy  cAiedience.  thtt  holdt  to  far: 
bnl  one  cannot  eaclode  from  the  divine  putpow  the  ncntive  effect, 
iris,  pronoiioa  ot  salf-kaowlodge  ia  uful  man  and  the  bnakiog 


tlown  of  his  wlf -con  fide  nee,  conditions  essential  to 
hlut  rcUiion  Ln-mten  ni.m  and  Goil.  Not  did  Paul  deny  ihc  [ 
ur  dirocriy  Loiicricuiu,  thou^li  liniilcd.  function  of  ihe  Law.  «6l 
as  ii  was  virntil  in  the  li^;!!!  of  \\\c.  ^r.icc  of  God,  as  by  prophetl, 
ps,ilniisls.  and  otfiLTs  ivln.  "  w.ilkorl  Inmibly  wiih  Gifet.  not  a? 
meriting  His  atiprovil  as  ol  ri^ht  In-  "  wtirks  of  law."  IJiit,  olijirts 
tlie  modttn  Jew,  ihe  notioa  oi  l<abbinic  Judaism  as  K''"i  i'ly 
tainled  bv  "  legalism  "  ioa^,>nfhsenw«  isa  mere  fiEin.  iir  -  i  I'  i  ,;'. 
Ncvcnhclpss  ii  is  unpioven  aiw  Imfirobilble  thai  I'.l'.i  ui  i.iuK 
rcprcscnti  the^rpot/mf  Midmev  jW  A« /teiiou  Judaism  cj  hts  ou  n 
day  OS  "  lesalutic  "  in  the  bad  sense.  He  b  really  the  one  extant 
witness  u^a  the  punt,  >»  juit  defined,  it  we  except  certain  apoca- 
lyptic writings  (whose  evidence  modem  Jews  arc  anxious  to 
discount),  like  the  Apetahpst  ^  Bamek  and  4  Em,  the  laiier  of 
which  tuggeiis  that  already  the  humhling  effect  of  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  was  being  fdt.  Finally  the  UToe  tibeial  Jew  who  com- 
pUini  that  Paul  turns  JutUiun  "upetde  down"  by  hii  doctrine 
III  the  Law.  cilcs  wiih  approval  his  wards,  "  There  is  no  distinction 
between  Jew  and  Greek,  and  adds,  "  Not  (III  St  Paul  had  written 
did  tlic  prophetic  universalism  attain  it;  goal,"  Surely  there  is  a 
vital  connexion  between  these  two  tiiint;5.  "'  Univcrsalism  "  was 
till?  true  issue  o(  the  higher  tcndi.''n<:v  in  Hebraism,  as  seen  in 
rrriain  of  Israel's  prophets.  Ilut  it  was  atiaincd  only  through 
Jr^.ji  of  N'aiarcth-  ,ird  l.i -(nri  .tIIv  ill.-  iiLiiTi  link  Ulween  His 
|:iipr-'i-lcg:il  universal  ism  and  in  .uMi.d  niULuinf:  in  the  Christian 

Church  was  tt»  ex-Pbuisee  Saul,  with  bis  anti-legal  gospcL 

Said^  i!flkn«Mm  Wl  Jenu  the  Christ  as  cttitral  to  his  new 

borld  as  the  Law  had  been  to  his  old.  All.  was  summed  up 
in  Christ,  and  Him  crucified.  This  was  to  him  the 
essence  of  Christianity  as  dfitinct  feoip  Judaism.  -/!L^ 
As,  w the  Jew.  Ilfo  wM>lWiW>>MMrailr''crfa it 
as  native  dement,  so  lWtltnlllU>W''Wb  In  Christ  *  as 
i'!cncT]t  and  law  of  being.  Christ  simply  replaced  the  Law  as 
fuini  arai  medium  of  relations  between  God  and  maiL  In  [his 
Paul  went  far  beyond  the  oUer  apostles,  whose  simpler  attitude 
vtVmjm*timtit»lggetM  tbeproUeinof  ns  (Q^eniational 
iMftUi  te  HUtfrfr;  tbM^h  bi  fact  they  Tellcd  on  MestEib 
rlonc  for  Justificaiion  before  God.  The  logic  of  this,  as  Paul 
:  :  i  f  urgvd  ii  on  I'tter  of  Anlioch  (Gal.  ii.  15  sqq.),  they  did  DOt 
yet  perceive.  To  him  it  was  clear  from  tbe  first.  But  the 
aiwiyp'iuii  brtbtf.  T%e  very  fpnn  In  iriddi  Jestis  was 
KHWHTMiSaul  b^  dlretS  ntpeifcnce,  namely;  as  a  spiritiial  being, 
in  a  body  already  glorified  in  virtue  of  a  regnant  "spirit  of 
liuiii'oss  "—revealed  by  the  Resurrection  as  the  essence  of  His 
personality  (Rom.  i.  4) — determined  all  his  thought  about  Htm. 
To  this  even  Jens*  eaithly  life,  real  as  it  was,  was  nbonliaate. 
Paul  was  not  Indifferent  to  Jeans*  words  and  deeds,  as  helping 
to  hrfng  biMie  In  detail  the  spirit  of  Rim  who  by  resurrection 
was  revealed  as  the  Son  of  God;  but  apart  from  insight  into 
His  redeUptlve  work,  knowledge  of  these  things  was  of  little 
rdighms  moment.  The  extent  of  Paul's  knowledge  of  the 
historical  Jesn*  has  been  mtnrh  debated.  Few  think  that  be 
had  seen  Jesus  in  the  ticsh;  some  even  deny  that  he  knew  or  cared 
for  more  than  the  bare  facts  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  epistles— 
the  Davidic  birtli,  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  tbe  Death  and 
Krsarrectlmi,  But  beyond  his  express  appeals  to  precepts  of 
"  tbe  Lord  i  Cor.  vii.  10,  Ix.  14  (cf.  Rom.  zii.  14),  he  "shows 
n  marked  insight  into  the  character  of  Jesus  as  it  is  described 
in  the  Gospels  "  (sec  i  Cot.  x.  i;  cf.  Phil,  ii.  s-8).  The  sources 
of  such  knowledge  were  no  doubt  oral,  e.j.  Peter  (Gat.  1.  r8), 
liarnabas,  Mark,  as  well  as  collections  of  JTiSDs'  words,  along 
-with  connected  Incidents  In  His  IBe,  osed  fai  coUeketis.  Thus 
Saul's  attitude  lo  Jesus  was  fi3icd  by  his  own  experience.  The 
varied  theoretic  expressions  found  in  his  writings 
as  to  Christ's  relations  to  God,  to  mankind,  and  ff^J^^y^ 
even  U  the  universe,  were  to  him  but  oondlsries  si^wtaNi 
of  this.  The  most  pei^ent  dement  in  hb  concep- 
tion of  Christ's  person,  via.  as  a  heavenly  being,  who,  ihough 
God's  Son,  volunt^irjly  humbled  HlmKlf  and  suffered  In  fultll- 
ment  of  God's  will,  and  hod  b  conseqtience  been  exalted  to 
hmiV'Miff  taofc  (U'Start  from  his  own  personal  experience, 
trfthiW^  It  l»cln3ed  the  speculative  postulate  of  pre-existence 
in  terms  of  some  current  Messianic  form  of  thought.  Paul's 
theory  expressed  the  deeptr  sense  of  the  all-inclusive  significance 
of  Christ,  in  keeping  with  his  own  experienoe.   Hence,  too, 

■i^xdMhMiMMw   -----  - 
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"  PsuUntsm  "  (aee  betow),  were  both  nperimental  In  origin 
and  capabh  of  siaiement  in  tenns  of  bb  Cbrist.  To  bim  the 
Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  were  not  isolated  facts,  nor 
yet  abstractions.  To  tbis  man  tt  bith  ibe  cnidal  fact  of 
ChriM's  Sesumctioa,  fai  full  qriritnal  bnraanltr,  b*d  been 
brought  within  b!s  own  experience^  to  that  here,  and  not  in 
any  second-Iiand  facts  touching  Christ's  earthly  career,  lay 
the  real  and  Verified  basis  of  the  whole  Christian  life.  This 
makes  Us  taspet  to  iodividual,  and  at  the  same  time  ao  unWeisal 
— for  thofe  at  least  who  at  all  aliare  hb  religious  experience. 

It  ta  unlikely  that  Saul  began  straightway  to  preach  aQ  bis 
Ideal  or  even  those  most  prominent  in  his  epistles,  which  belong 
.J.  _.  only  to  some  ten  yean  at  the  eod  of  a  ministry 
\\fmuHm  """^  thirty.  In  particular  Us  special  mtisian 
to  the  Gentiiies  dawned  on  him  oidy  gnulually. 
No  doubt  as  he  looked  back  in  writing  Gal.  1.  ij  seq.,  be  felt 
that  the  final  purpose  of  God  in  "  revealing  His  Son  in  him  " 
had  been  that  he  "  might  preach  Him  among  the  Gentiles." 
But  this  does  not  prove  that  he  saw  it  all  at  once  at  involved 
in  "  the  heavenly  vision."  For  one  tiling  the  contracted 
horizon  afforded  by  the  hope  of  a  speedy  second  Advent 
(Parousia)  would  limit  his  outlook  materially.  Then  too  he 
was  intensely  Jewish  in  feeling;  and  the  probability  is  that 
be  would  begin  to  declare  salvation  through  Christ  alone,  apart 
from  "  works  of  the  Law,"  to  bis  compatiioti.  Only  bitter 
«sperience  convinced  him  (Rom.  is.  i  SQq.,  a.  i  sqq.)  that  the 
Jews  as  a  people  did  not  share  liis  eiperience  as  to  the  Law, 
and  spumed  their  proffered  birthright  in  Messiah. 

Saul  began  his  preaching  in  the  synagogues  of  Damascus, 
and  made  a  deep  impression,  especially,  we  may  stq>pose,  after 
his  return  from  Arabia  (Acta  ix.  12;  Gal.  L  17).  But  finally 
his  Jewish  opponents  planned  to  do  away  with  him,  by  the 
connivance  of  the  ethnarch  of  King  Arctas  (cf.  1  Cor.  ai.  31  seq.). 
Then  came  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  since  his  conversioa, 
in  tbe  third  year  from  that  event,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  pcisonal  acquaintance  <A  Peter  (GaL  i.  18},  presumably 
to  hear  first-hand  about  Jesus'  earthly  ministry  and  teach- 
ing, as  well  as  to  make  the  leading  jostle  ilircctly  acquainted 
with  his  own  remarkable  conversIoB  and  mission.*  It  was 
natural  that  Bamabasshould  help  tobreak  through  thesuspidon 
with  which  the  arcb-per»ecutor  was  at  first  regarded;  also  that 
such  preaching  as  Saul  did  in  Jerusalem  should  be  directed  to 
the  Hellenists.  e.g.  his  Cilician  compatriots  (ia.  19;  cf.  vi.  9). 
Hiis  led  to  his  having  to  leave  suddenly,  apparently  after  a 
vision  in  the  Temple  which  biou^t  him  fresh  light  as  to  the 
acopt  of  hb  future  ministry.  During  the  ten  or  eleven  years 
at  least  "  in  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Ciiicia  "  which  ensued, 
it  was  still  primarily  to  the  Jews  that  he  preached;  lor  the  news 
of  him  which  reached  "  the  churches  of  Judaea  "  from  time  to 
lime  (ixouovTtt  iaa»)  was  such  that  tbey  "  kept  glorifying  God  " 
in  him  (Gal.  i.  ai-aj).  as  they  certainly  would  not  have  done  had 
he  all  along  addressed  himself  largdy  to  Gentiles.  His  preach- 
ing, that  Is.  was  for  the  most  part  coafioed  to  the  synagogue 
and  its  adherents  of  non-Jewish  origin,  whether  circumcised 
or  not.  Of  Saul's  actual  histoiy,  however,  during  these  obscure 
years  we  gain  only  rare  glimpses,'  the  first  and  most  important 
being  in  conAexion  with  the  foundation  at  Antioch  of  a  mixed 
Church  of  jc*n  and  Gentiles.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
first  beginnings  of  this  new  departure  (a  queatiai  whidi  depends 
on  the  alternative  leadiqga*  "Hdleiiisti "  and  "  Greeks  "  iq 

*  Here  Galaitans  fi.  ifl  wjq-)  emphasizes  Its  own  special  pmats  of 
latemt.  in  that  Saul  uaycd  onlya  lonnightand  nwof  the  spoccolic 
leader*  none  nve  f^ter  and  jame*  the  Lotd'i  brother!  wbeicu 
Acta,  in  its  popular  account  of  tbe  more  ^blic  «de  his  visit, 
conveys  a.ntiier  different  etfeOi  yet  one  not  moompatiUe  with  what 
be  himself  relates. 

'  It  >•  likely  that  nme  at  least  of  tbe  five  scourgliigs  la  ■yaagonies 
referred  10  IB  3  Cor.  befell  him  during  this  pcnod.  Many  Jews 
would  reteot  not  only  the  preaching  of  ■  crucified  Iteniah.  but  ako 
the  filching  from  them  of  their  proselyte*. 

'The  prcaeat  writer  now  believes  that  "  Hcllenlstt,"  the  belter 
supported  reading  <Me  Acts),  it  yet  tecondary,  being  due  to  astimila- 
rion  to  pRcediag  utoge  in  1,  is.  »g.  and  paaut>1y  alto  10  nia- 
wterpatatioa  of  Uk  lucfliiw  to  the  Gentiles  ia  aiii.  4k 


Acta  xt.  to),  a  situation  soon  arose  which  Barnabas,  who  had 
been  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  supervise  the  work  begun  by  cert^ 
Uellralst  pceachrre,  fell  to  call  for  Saul's  co-operatieo.  He 
sought  him  out  In  Tarsus,  and  "  for  a  whole  year  "  ibc  two 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  Aniiochene  Church  and  imtructcd 
numerDuscoaverts— including  not  a  few  unclrcumdsed  Geatiles. 
It  is  not  clear  bow  far  Saut  coniinned  to  reside  in  Antioch  after 
his  first  "  whole  year "  of  continuous  work  ai  colleague  of 
Barnabas.  It  no  doubt  remained  his  headquarters. 
But  we  may  imagine  Mm  evangelizing  aho  m  the 
region  between  Antioch  and  Tarsus  (GaL  i.  31;  ct 
Acts  XV.  33,  41)  Whilst  so  engaged,  whether  at 
Antioch  or  elsewbeit,  he  seems  to  have  attained  qaitc  a  fitab 
sense  of  the  degree  to  whkh  Gntflea  were  destined  to  form  an 
int^mj  part  of  that  "  Isiad  of  God  "  which  was  being  galhcrvd 
through  faith  in  Jesus  as  tbe  Christ  (cf.  tbe  name  "  Chrittiaas.'* 
Acts  zi.  26).  Writing  about  summer  a.d.  s^.  be  speaks  of 
having  had  an  overpowering  revelatioa  some  tUnaoi  yeaa 
|MCvimHlr<>Oir.iiL>-4),tbatfs.  about  4*-4J.^vaqrpetM 
BOW  In  questfra.  H«  tqra  notbtng,  h  Is  tnie,  as  to  its  thew; 
but  it  can  hardly  have  been  uncenncctod  with  Us  counl 
preocoipatiDB,  the  scope  ol  tba  Cboich,  as  set  fsrtb  laiet  !■ 
^h.  iL  ti,  iiL  13. 

Sonl'i  Nialions  mlh  the  fcfvaakm  cemniuntty  between  his  omitm 
to  Antioch  and  hi*  Anal  relinquithing  of  it  oi  hu  headquarter*  xfapot 
A.D.  JO  (a  period  of  tome  ten  ycare),  form  a  crucial  pomt  in  bi>  du»- 
lionary  life.  The  exireme  Tobingen  theory  that  Saul  was  now,  and 
even  later,  in  sharp  conflict  with  the  Wder*  in  Judaea,  is  a  ihii^ef 
tbe  pott.  But  many  prablen*  remain,  and  what  folknr*  i*  cAcfvd 
only  on  its  own  merit*,  as  teeming  beat  to  unify  tbe  letevant  data 
m  the  light  of  alt  we  know  of  Paula*  a  nun  inda  mtttioiwry.  PoiotB 
of  divergence  from  current  view*  will  be  indicated  at  far  at  pnMiMr 

Such  a  new  revelation  would  naturally  lead  to  more  definite 
efforts  to  win  Gentiles  as  such,  and  this  again  to  hia  moeni 

visit  to  Jerusalem,  some  eleven  yeara  after  his  . 

former  visit  (or  rather  more  than  thirteen,  if  the  fSiii 
interval  fo  Gal.  iL  i  be  reckoned  from  that  visit 
and  not  from  his  convenion).  He  would  come  to 
fee)  the  need  of  a  dear  understanding  with  Jeruaaleni  loocUnc 
bis  gospel,  "  lest  perchance  he  should  run  ia  vain  or  have 
already  so  run  "  (ii.  3).  Saul  was  not  the  man  to  wail  for  a 
foreseen  evil  to  develop.  "  In  accordanoe  with  a  revdaiioa  " 
he  induced  Barnabas  to  accompany  him  to  a  private  ooofercDca 
with  the  leaders  in  Jerusalem,  10  lay  befor*  them  bis  go^wl 
(ii.  1).  llie  date  of  this  was  c.  A3-AS-  His  aim  was  to  confer 
solely  with  leaders  (contrast  Acts  xv.  4,  la)  like  James  and 
Cephas  and  John,  tbe  "  pillars  "  of  tbe  Jerusalem  coauwinitj. 
But  certain  pmoas  who  showed  such  a  spirit  as  to  make  hia 
describe  them  at  "  pseudo-brethren,"  managed  to  be  prcaeat 
and  demanded  the  circumcision  of  Titus,  a  Greek  whom  Saal 
had  taken  with  him.  In  tbis  demand  be  saw  a  blow  at  the 
heart  of  his  gospel  for  Gentiles,  and  would  not  give  way.  Tlw 
"pillars"  themselves,  too,  fdt  thai  hit  dutinctive  miitlTii 
was  bound  up  with  Gentile  freedom  from  obti^iion  to  tbe 
Mosaic  Law  as  such.  They  recognised  Saul  and  Barmbaa 
OS  entrusted  with  a  specific  Gentile  miuioa,  parallel  with  tbeir 
own  to  Jews.  Only,  as  pledge  that  the  two  ^ould  oot  divcsge 
but  renub  sister  branches  of  Messiah's  Ecctesja.  until  He 
should  return  and  remove  all  anomdies,  they  a^ied  tbat  iKe 
Gentile  mission  should  prove  the  genuineness  *  of  its  piety  by 
making  it  a  babii  to  "  remember  the  poor."  Here  was  a  proviso 
which  Saul  was  as  eager  as  they  could  be  to  get  carried  owt; 
and  this  be  was  able  to  pnvc  ere  k>ng  b  the  special  fcra  ol 

*  How  ettential  a  mark  of  true  piety  sneh  coaduct  was  in  the«yia 
of  Jews  at  this  time  is  well  known.  A  synoaym  lor  atmsgjvaw 
wa*  "  rwhteouinet*  "  (cf.  Matt.  vL  t  seq.) ;  it  it  specially  [iiaiwiL 
in  the  Pirkt  Abolk,  along  with  Tkenk  and  divine  wonhm,  oa  (be 
"three  things  on  which  the  world  tests";  while  in  BaSa  frirtio 
10  b.  we  read,  "  At  sin-oflerine  make*  atonement  for  Ind.  sa 
almi  for  (he  Ceniikt."  In  the  i^ht  of  ihi».  confirmed  by  Acts  k 
3,  4.  in  the  oiK  of  Comeliut,  !t  seem*  that  the  nriereooe  in  CaL  ii  10 
h  to  deeds  of  charity  (eneralty.  a*  a  token  of  genuine  iHety  ia 
Mtntianic  proselytn.  just  ai  in  ordinary  Jewith  one*:  lor  the 
primitive  judaeo-Chriitian  community  was  moat  eorncM  m  the 
point:  cf.  Acu  iL  44  teq.,  iv.  39-37. 
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fAcf  totfcepoeriiiJtidua,«Mdhe«iid  Banuliu  ■fitly  adtnltili- 
t^ed  in  person  (AcU  zi.  30,  zii.  15).  Thb  relief  visit  took  place 
«bout  45-46.'   Htving  BOW  mebcd  u  uadaiUncKiig  wiUi  the 
leaden  in  JeraMkBLu  to  U>  aaadaa  to  the  Gentiln  SmiI  felt 
aaxiaui  to  break  fn^  graundt  ind  probabfy  bmacbcd 
the  subject  to  the  local  leaden.   As  tbe;  mited  on 
God  for  gnidnnce,  the  Spirit  through  one  ol  the 
"**  pn^ihcU  "  dinetod  that  Bunabw  and  Sa«l  be  set  apart  lor 
tach  an  oitaprbt;  and  tbfi  «u' done  in  Mdenn  form  (lUL  1-3^. 
Naturally  Banabia  thought  of  bit  mtfve  CTprus;  and  thither 
they  sailed,  about  spring  ilo.  47,  with  Mask  (j.v.)  at  their 
aB^stant.  That  they  had  at  lewt  one  other  compaaioB  b 
probable  not  only  tnm  the  phrase  "  Paul  and  hia  company  " 
(idiL  13),  btit  also  fnm  the  Uaces  of  qwwitAesi  is  the  nanadve 
of  Acts  (lee  Lon).  Tbdf  wcwk  (ay  at  first  lo  Qvagogues. 
But  at  Paphos  an  onpataBeled  event  occurred,  to  whkfa  due 
prominetKe  is  given.  The  Ronutn  proconsul,  Sergius  Panlus, 
a  man  whose  wide  religiaus  interest  showed  itself  in  having 
about  bis  person  a  Jewish  "  prophet  "  with  magical  pretensions, 
•ent  for  the  new  preachers.   Darjesut,  the  magui  or  wfcard 
(as  his  surname,  Elynas,  piobabty  denotes),  opposed  the  rivals 
Co  his  patron's  attention;  and  this  brought  Saul  decisively  to 
the  front.   Hb  fttncss  for  hEs  part,  as  no  mere  Jew  but  in  a 
sense  Roman  fadng  Roman,  b  indicBted  hf  the  pointed  deicrip. 
Hon,  "  Sad,  who     abo  I^uhss."  His  intemntioB  procured 
the  confunon  of  the  matut  and  the  conver^on  of  the  prooonsuL 
This  incident — so  signiRcant  ot  the  future  in  many  ways — 
marked  thebeginningof  a  newpraminencetrf  Paul  in  the  conduct 
ot  the  mission  (cf.  "  Paul  and  his  company  ").   Further,  on 
leaving  Cyprus  the  nris^on  entered  the  region  where  Paul,  not 
Barnabas,  was  most  at  home.   At  Perga  in  Pampbylia  a  tieA 
decnion  was  reached  as  to  the  route  now  to  be  taken,  and  this 
kd  to  Mark's  wiibdtawing  ahogclher  (see  Mauc). 

It  does  not  that  the  personal  factor  weighed  raoet  with 
Mark:  rather  It  was  the  nature  of  "the  wmfc''^itsrtt  \w.  JS). 
PsAapt  it  had  been  tacitly  onumed  that  the  mlsoon  would  ant 
cross  the  Taurus  range  to  the  difTereat  world  beyond,  iMit  luep 
to  the  coasi-l^nds  south  of  that  grcar  natural  bamer,  which  were 
in  close  rel.ition  with  Aniinrh  and  Syria  peneralty.  AccordinKly, 
when  Paul  at  last  oitilin.^l  tlir  l.!r,;'-r  .^rliiLnc.  v.\ikh  had  pcrh.ipe 
tain  in  principle  in  his  n«n  all  .liung.  Mark  ri-iioiloij  fr*m 

iti  boWni',".  Tiie  n.itur.il  ihin^;  iiiilocd  w.t;  lo  cvnngoliii:  in  I'am- 
phylia,  a  cojnLry  in  cin'r  rul.i'ion;  v.iih  Ciiicia  and  Syria.  Why  ibcn 
did  Paul  in^i-t  (in  luiUiiiii;  inl.md  siraight  lor  the  Taurus  range  and 
the  hijh  tatik-land  some  i'":x)  ft.  above  5ca-lt-vel  ?  Not  to  t^vanRtliie 
Pindisn  y^niioch,  ,inii  ihc  (Jihcr  cities  in  the  soutli  of  Roman  Galdtla 
lyini  to  lliL-  t.i't  of  it ;  for  Paul  himself  says  thai  his  prtathing  ihoe 
watduc  lo  ii(.kncs<  (Gal.  iv,  1  O.  seemingly  when  on  his  way  lo  oilier 
ficlil*.  Thcr-e  would  lie  in  the  first  inslnnce  certain  dttes  in  ihe 
southeast  of  the  Rom.in  prov-incc  of  "  Asia."  whet*  Jews  abounded 
and  had  a  lar^c  Oenlilc  following.  Had  the  ereat  alics  ol  wcstem 
Ana.  and  particularly  EpbCMia^wt.  xvi.  6),  been  his  primary  aim, 
be  fHHild  have  taken  Um .SMier,  and  norc  direct  route  ninning  weU- 
nonh-wnt  through  Laqt^a.  Sv  W.  M.  Ramiay  thinks  that  Piul 
sought  the  Gabtun'h^nlaods'en' pUrpoK  to  get  rkt  of  malarial 
fever,  contracted  ta  the  bwUnds  of  Partiohylia.  But  Mark  voM 
bsritty  hanclfcft  under  these  conditions.  It  aetmt  better  to  tuppoae 
dat  It  Utiffinly  on  the  arduotis  journey  to  Anlioch,  amid  "  pedis 
of  rivers,  oerils  61  robbers,"  or  even  after  his  arrival  there,  that 
the  mslarft  (if  stirh  il  was)  so  developer)  as  to  reducf  f*aul  to  dw 
eiliabte  n-HC.  a=  of  ore  smiUm  hy  ibe  ivrath  of  5  imp  deity,  in  which 
MpROChcil  1.)  [lie  ii.ii.irj.jii--  m  ihu  lif,!  iii-.i.inti.-  (C.il.  iv.  13  5tq  ). 

It  was  in  the  late  summer  or  autumn  of  a.i>.  46  or  47  that 
Faal  arrived  fn  -the  Pisidian  Antfoch,  «  conNdoaUe  Roman 
_  ..  cAtony.  Its  popabHon  was  tyfdcal  the  Graeco- 
Oriental  part  of  the  empire.  It  included  the  native 
AnatoHan,  the  Greek,  and  the  Jewish  elements,*  so 
ftaqueutly  found  together  in  Ana  Minor  ^ce  the  days  <rf  the 
Sdradd  Ungs  of  the  Hdlenistie  period,  wbo  nsed  Jews  as 
cokntats  attached  to  thdr  cause.  The  Analoliu  ground-stock 
Iiad  RiArked  offmty  with  the  Semitic  peoples,  though  il  was 

'  Sir  W,  M.  Ramsay  would  identify  the  viwt  of  Gal.  u.  l-io  with 
rite  reM  visit  itself  (a  view  differing  but  tittle  in  elTect  From  that 
given  above):  but  most  scholars  identify  it  with  Acts  xv.,  in  spite 
tt  Gal,  i.  33  sea.  compared  with  Aaa  u.  30,  xii.  25. 

'  For  these,  their  histoiy  and  significance  in  connexion  with  each 
e(  da  cities  studied,  see  Sir  W.  «.  tUamy,  71*  Cilia  ^  SI  Pwd 


HeMenitwl  fai  speech  and  education.  It  is  fn  this  Kght  thtt 
we  must  new  the  enihnsiastoi  with  which  Panics  Kospel  wa 
received  (liii.  44  sqq.;  GaL  iv.  14  soq.),  and  which  Aarked  an 
apodi  ia  Ui  Bifaristiy  to  the  Gedtilos.  It  was  iMse  and  aow 
that  he  attend  tbe  awmnnble  eidsiailon:  "  It  aaa  neesssaiy 
tint  tbe  weed  of  God  diould  first  be  ^xdteo  to  you:  aedng  yv 
thrust  It  frosD  you,  and  judge  yourselves  oUwortby  of  eternal 
life,  to,  w«  turn  to  the  Gentiles  "  (aliL46).  Yet  even  so'he  did 
BOthoraaod  now  giv«iq>all  hope  that  the  Jews  of  tbcDispefnaa 
with  tlUr  more  Uboal  conception  of  jodaisoi,  might  be  won 
over  to  a  spirltiial'  rather  than  a  national  fnlfilment  of ."  the 
promise  made  to  the  fathers-"  by  "  the  volccs  of  the  prophets  " 
(alii.  afr-tS,  $t  atq^  38  seq.).  Ptimaiily  thk  *'  turning  to  the 
GentSes  "  bod  for  Paul  oiily  a  local  nieanittg,as  ho  «>ntinued 
to  begfai  in  each  dty  with  the  synagogue.*  But  the  cmphasb 
Ud  on  the  incident  In  Actt  sbows  that  to  oitt  k)oking  bock  it 
had  a  more  far- reach  tug  meaning,  since  bencefocth  Paul's  weak 
was  hi  fact  to  Uc  mainly  among  Gen  tUes. 

Fanl^  experiences  were  much  tbe  samt  at  Icaniom,  whither 
he  and  Bomabas  betook  themselves  when  expelled  from 
Antiochene  territory  {probably  after  being  scoaiged  by  the 
lictors,  1  Cor.  xt  >5).  There,  too,  Jews  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tumuli  raised  against  the  Eustionarfes  ('*  apostles,"  »v.  4, 
14),  which  forced  them  to  flee  into  the  Lycaoofaui  Mgjff  ol  the 
province.  In  this  district,  marked  by  the  native  pre~Gre^ 
vfflage  ^tem,  they  made  Lystra  and  Deihe  successivdy  tbek 
headquarters.  In  the  former  occurred  the  healing  of  the  Umc 
man  at  the  word  of  Pant  (d.  Rom.  zv.  9;  3  Cot.  atL  is;  Cat 
iii.  s),  with  Its  sequd  in  the  naive  wertUp  offered  to  the  straagns 
as  gods  maltifeM  'in  human  form.  The  story,  told  in  a  few 
graphic  touches,  sets  before  us  Paul  as  the  tactful  missionarjc 
meeting  the  neeids  of  the  ^mplel^caonianswith  an  demantaty 
natural  theology,  ^^n  his  work  was  dlsturt)ed  t>y  Jews, 
this  tine  his  old  foes  from  Antioch  and  Iconlnm,  and  he  barely 
cscapeddnith— one  of  those  "deaths  oft  "  to  which  be  refen 
in  3  Cok'.  d.  33,  a  passage  which  shows  how  far  Acts  is  fioM 
exhausting  the  tale  ol  Paut^  hardships  and  dangers,  either  In 
Golalta  or  elsewhere  (with  ziv.  i  cf.  s  Tim.  iii.  ■11).  At  Derbe, 
the  frontier  city  of  Gnlatia  to  the  south-east.  Paid  was  wrtbin 
easy  reach  of  Tarsos,  his  old  home.  But  the  necdsof  his  young 
converts  drew  him  back  to  face  fresh  dangeis  in  Lystra,  Iconlura 
and  Antioch  (wtiere,  however,  new  nagisiratoa  were  now  in 
office),  fn  order  to  encourage  "  the  disciples."  To  give  them  the 
support  of  responsible  oversight,  the  apoatles  procured  the 
election  of  "  cMets  **  in  each  church,  probably  on  Ihe  model 
of  the  synagogue:  for  Paul  had  a  due  seose  of  the  corporate 
life  of  each  tocol  brotherhood  (Rom.  ait.  4  seq.),  and  of  the  value 
of  recognited  leaden  and  pastors  (1  Tfaess.  v.  is  seq.;  i  Cof.  xvl. 
15  seq.;  cf.  AcU  zx.  17,  38}.  Then,  passing  throu^  Panphylia 
they  returned  to  Antioch,  and  reported  to  a  cbuich  meeting 
"  all  ttmt  God  had  done  with  them,  and  Iww  he  had  opened  a 
door  of  faith  unto  the  Gentiles." 

So  ended  Paul's  first  miuionary  journey  known  to  us  In 
detail,  the  very  first  wherein  bis  vocation  as  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  took  marked  effect.  So  far  Gentile  beUevers  n*  Ntw 
had  been  a  mere  minority,  not  essentially  affeamg 
the  Jewish  character  and  atmosphere  of  the  Messianic  *•*•* 
Ecclcsia,  any  more  than  the  presence  ol  proselyte*  was  thought 
to  sSect  Judaism  even  outside  Palestine.  But  all  iJiis  was 
menaced  by  the  work  accomplished,  apparently  under  divine 
auqiiccs,  in  Galatia.  There  im circumcised  Gentiles  formed 
the  majority  of  the  hetrs  to  Messianic  salvation,  and  if  ezpaDsiom 
continued  on  these  lines,  the  like  would  be  true  of  the  new  Israel 
as  a  whole.  Nay,  a  definite  check  to  Jewish  converdons  wotdd 
result  from  the  prejudice  created  by  a  large  Influx  of  men  not 
eommitted  to  the  Law  by  their  baptism  Into  Christ  Now  that 
the  logic  of  facts  was  tmfohUng  so  as  to  jeopardise  the  I^w 

'  Natntally  Paul  would  have  a  ngiibr  addmn  which  he  oped  with 
minor  variations  in  beginning  his  ^isHon  in  any  local  synagogue; 
and  this  Luke  has  In  substance  pieseived  for  us  beic.  For  lu 
authenticity,  see  Sr  W.  M.  Raomy,  ep.  eil.  $03  sqq.:.  oompafe 
A.  Sahatter.  L'Aptln  Paml  (and  ed..  1806).  p.  89.  for  diq>nof  of 
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in  Ma,  ft  oouM  not  bot  appeir  to  muy  Jewab  Qiriidua  time 
to  neooBidar  the  situitioB.  and  boldly  deny  the  mlity  of  any 
OcDtik'a^lortioB  in  Mawuiics>lvati<»«p«n  from  dicumd>io& 
<u  iHndiog  to  obacTViAce  of  the  Law).  So  aigued  tlie  iCnctcr 
HctHm,  Uwae  with  rliamaic  anlccedcnts,  who  bddly  isvaded 
the  hcadquaiten  of  the  libeni  tnusion  at  Anttoch,  and  began 
to  teach  the  Gentile  coovertt  that  dmimdsion  and  the  Law 
were  nutters  of  life  and  death  to  them.  Paul  and  Bainabas 
took  up  the  gage;  and  as  the  jndaixers  ao  doubt  daimcd  that 
they  had  the  Judaean  Church  at  their  back,  (he  local  church 
fek  that  the  iMue  would  have  to  be  decided  is  Jouaalem  itself. 
So  tb^  sent  up  Paul  and  Barnabas  "  and  certain  otben  of  their 
nanbCT  "  (Acuxv.  a;coBttaat  GaLiLi  seq.)  tocoofer  with  "  the 
aposUe*  aad  dden  "  there.  The  (act  that  Paul  coDsentcd  to  go 
at  all,  to  the  seeming  prejudice  of  bia  direct  divine  commiwon, 
fe  best  explained  by  his  prior  undeiHandiBg  with  "  the  Pillais  " 
of  the  Judacan  Cbuich  itself  (Gal.  ii.  t-io).  Hb  objea  was 
twofold:  to  secure  in  the  centre  of  Judaea-Chrisl  iaalty  that 
pnbUc  vindication  of  Gentile  freedom  from  "  the  yoke  of  the 
Law  "  on  which  he  fdt  he  coukl  count,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
•ave  the  Church  of  Christ  from  outward  schisok 

On  the  main  issue  there  could  be  no  compromlie.  It  was 
conceded,  largely  througji  the  influence  of  Peter  and  James, 
that  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Hdy  Spirit  (zv.  i8*),  in  possessing 
Gentile  beans,  settled  the  question.  But  as  to  the  need  vl 
CODSideiing  age-long  JewUi  sentiment  on  points  where  divergent 
practice  would  tend  La  prevent  Jewish  Christians  from  recog- 
luting  Gentile  believers  as  brethren,  as  well  as  place  a  needless 
atunbliBrUock  between  Jews  and  a  Messianic  sodcty  in  which 
ttiUiiDitcd"  uocleanaesa  "wastolerated— on  this  compromise  was 
.possible.  Tbe  conpromiie  was  [wopoted  by  JasMS  (inr.  ao  seq.) 
and  accepted  by  PinL  Indeed  he  had  las  to  sacrifice  than 
Ibe  other  side  in  the  ooncoedat.  For  hb  Gentila  coaveru  bad 
only  to  limit  their  freedom  a  h'ttle,  in  the  cause  of  considerate 
love;  but  their  Jewish  brethren  had  to  surrender  a  long-staBding 
■iperieiity  canfencd  by  diviody  instituted  national  law.  For 
whila  the  law  of  Hoaes  was  still  observed  by  Jewish  Christians, 
in  the  case  «f  Gentile  prosdytcs  to  Ucsaianic  Judaism  it  was 
to  be  waived,  aiui  a  sniiiaiiMi  of  praaelyt^  rules,  indiipenaaUe 
(xv.  s8)  to  a  ^pe  of  piety 'essentially  common  to  all  "is  Christ," 
taken  at  sufficient.  Of  the  "abstinences"  in  qucttioo  only  that 
touching  blood  (in  iu  two  forms)  was  really  a  ritual  matter, 
and  it  was  one  on  idiidi  tbeie  was  a  good  deal  of  scruple  outside 
Judaism.  The  other  two  were  obvious  deductions  from  funda- 
mental  Christian  ideas,  as  well  as  dements  of  proselyte  piety. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  secutity  against  Gentile  liberty  undermining 
Jewisb-Cbristian  obaervanoe  of  tbe  Law  was  fdt  to  exist  in 
the  firmly  tooted  tradition  ti  tbe  synagogues  ol  the  Diaqtora 
(IV.  ai). 

The  above  is  only  one  leading  of  tbe  case,  tboueh  die  dinptett. 
Not  a  few  ■dwiars  dUputc  that  l*aiil  eouM  have  been  a  party  to 
tuch  a  concordat  at  all,  and  Mippose  that  the  letter  embodying  it 
is  a  fiction,  probably  coinpoced  by  tbe  muthor  of  Act*.  Othcn  bold 
that,  if  any^wK*  letter  were  ever  tent,  it  was  by  J»me»  and  the 
icniMlem  Church  at  a  later  date,  without  contutuos  Paul.  la  fact 
tt  was  their  nlutioa  of  the  deadlock  to  which  iateriereoce  with 
I>cter'i  table-fellowship  with  Gentiles  led  in  Aotkacfa  after  the  Jeniu- 
lem-onifeiience:  but  the  author  of  Acts  unbiMorkally  fused  it  with 
the  deoMon  of  that  coorereoce.  Finally  Hamack  (At  ApoM- 
ffuhkiu,  190S,  pp.  1S8  (09.) 'maintain*  that tbercference to" thin^ 
attaoBlcd  "  i*  an  interpdatioa.  not  shared  by  early  Wesnm  auihon- 
det  lor  tbe  ten,  and  that  "  blood  "  meant  oncindly  homicide. 
Hence  tbe  rule*  had  no  reference  to  food  apart  kom  conitructive 
idolatry.  This  them*— which  doe*  not  remove  tbe  contradiciion 
wiA  <M.  U.  10,  on  ine  amuaiptkw  Aat  Acta.  xv.-aGaL  ii.  1-10— 
sscn*  U  once  teatually  improbable  ffrtrlii^  io  the  East  bdi^ 
too  anii-Jewidi  in  the  Mib-apastalic  age  to  allow  of  such  an 
interpolation}  and  histarically  needle**. 

At  DO  pdnt  in  his  cancc  does  Paul's  fieitnan  appear  more 
■trikin^y  than  bow  in  bis  relations  witfa  Judaco-Cbrittiuity. 
Equally  above  the  jaOnmavt  temper  wbicb  cannot  see  iu 

'  For  this  as  tbe  sririt  of  these  rules,  iriiatever  their  exact  origin, 
see  Hort,  Jmdaulk  Ckriitiaiiiljr,  po.  68  iqq.  They  thu*  corte^ond 
CD  tfco  "  reroembrmnce  of  tbe  poor  in  tbe  earlier  agreement  between 
■' (he FUaiB " aad ^ in GaLit.  w. 


favourite  prindpte  pnctkaQy  Bmited  by  othcis,  and  a  mtrv 
opporttinism  which  snatches  at  toy  oompramise  as  (be  line  tt 
lew  icaiataace,  be  acted  as  a  tnw  misslonsry  statin-  r^-*  nm 
man.  with  his  eye  both  00  tbe  larger  Inture  aaddhHv 
00  tiw  limiting  present.  Aa  he  hknaelf  obeyed  the***- 
principle  of  hiving  ooocem  for  others  good  by  ccafonning  l» 
certwn  Jewish  forms  of  piety  (i  Cor.  iz.  19  acq.,  »»),  aa  being  a 
Jew  by  training;  ao  he  waa  ready  to  exi}aui  en  Goitfle^  ahert 
of  the  point  of  oompulaieo,  abatinence  from  hlood  simply  aa 
a  thing  aUiocrcet  to  Jewish  ecwtincBt.  His  was  the  spirit  tt 
a  strong  man,  who  can  afford  aod  loves  to  be  seaeroui  for  the 
greater  food  of  alL  Ibis  is  the  kqr  to  Ub  condoct  all  ahmg, 
leading  him  to  intempt  his  work  oa  two  later  ocoiioas 
simply  to  keep  ui  (ouch  with  Jovaalm  bgr  CBariHeleqr 
as  prejudice  againtt  him  recurred  owbg  In  nmnt  flf  Ma 
free  cradua  on  his  Gentile  missioaa. 

On  the  othec  band,  it  was  the  oppodte  side  of  his  chancier, 
vis.  inflerible  courage  in  defence  of  vital  prindple,  that  was 
called  into  actkm  soon  after,  owing  to  Peter's  iriait  niii"M 
to  Antioch  (the  abrupt  lefemce  to  wUcfa  in  GeL  *Mt» 
iL  ii  probably  means  that  the  jadaiam  were 
maUng  of  !t  In  Galatla).    There  lor  n  duM  Peter  fdl  in 

readily  wUh  tbe  local  custom  whereby  Jcwiab  and  Gentie 
ChrisUana  ate  together.  But  thla  was  mon  than  waa  undanue4 
even  by  James  to  be  involved  in  aUianee  of  the  two  Bisaiaab 
It  was  one  thing  not  to  force  Judaiem  en  Gentile  '^'■^'■fT: 
it  was  another  to  sanction  uble-fdlowah^  between  Geatife  aad 
Jewish  Chrisilans,  in  oonaidecstion  for  the  former  aa  brethrea. 
Let  Peter,  said  Jamca  throng  hia  friends,  lemembw  Judaeaa 
fedingsaswclL  Soch  a  step  waa  in  advance  of  thdroonvictioaa; 
and  In  any  case  it  seemed  wrong  to  break  with  the  scnllmsat 
of  (he  Uotbcr  Outfch  hi  Judaea  for  the  oomfert  of  C—tik 
brethren  on  the  spot,  whom  Ibcy  had  bst  recently  — f -t—*  as 
by  nature  "  tuclean." 

One  man,  however,  saw  further  into  both  (he  la^  and  the 
expediency  of  the  case.  Paul  saw  that  by  ihdr  vcijr  KliaaM 
on  Christ  rather  than  tbe  Law  for  Juatlficatlon, 
Jewish  Christians  had  tn  prindple  set  adde  the  Law  nTt'm 
aa  the  divindy  ai^iointed  means  righteousness: 
that  thereby  tbey  had  virtually  come  down  from  their  pimugfc- 
live  tlaoding  00  the  Law  and  daased  tbetmdves  with  "  sxnnetm 
of  the  (kntilei  ";  and  finally  that  they  had  been  led  bto  this 
by  Jcius  the  Mesdah  HtnueU.  It  that  attitude  were  rinhd 
"  then  waa  Christ  the  minister  of  diL"  If  righteousness  dcpiad 
after  ad  on  the  Law,  then  why  did  Christ  die?  TUs  penetrating 
analysis  (Gal.  IL  14-31)  of  the  implications  of  ^^■'i—  bfcb 
was  imanswcraUe  as  regarda  any  legal  obtemuice  aa  oondttioa 
of  justification.  But  was  it  not  potdble  that  tbe  degree  «f 
sanctificatioa  to  be  hoped  for  depended,  for  Jews  at  Iran,  apoa 
adhering  as  closely  as  possible  to  tbe  old  law  of  boUness?  This 
was  probably  tbe  position  of  Peler  and  Barnabas  aod  the  rat. 
as  it  was  certainly  the  theory  with  wUcfa  tbe  Judaimn  "  be- 
witched **  the  Catatian  converta  for  whoae  benefit  Ptal  mjwiaM 
the  stoiy  (Qi.  1-3).  But  for  it  too  he  had  an  answer,  in  hh 
doctrine  of  an  evangelical  sandificatioo,  fiomogcneoia  in  Batuc 
and  motives  with  the  justification  out  of  whkh  it  giew^  an  fnai 
from  foot  (ffi.  5,  V.  ifr-afi).  Bvt  at  Andocb  be  ooafined  tim 
ptoleat  to  the  vital  matter  of  prindple,  tbe  tne  relatka  ^ 
Christ  and  the  Law,  and  the  dndly  danger  of  conftning  their 
values  and  functions  if  both  were  to  be  treated  as  cwntial  to 
Christian  faitb.  Thus  a  higher  eiqxdieiicy,  for  Jews  in  particw- 
lar.  told  against  the  expediency  alleged  on  the  Other  ride;  vMk 
as  fornpedicncy  in  relation  to  the  Gentiles,  it  was  a  matter  aa> 
only  of  Antioch  and  the  Jews  and  Gentilea  there  involved,  b«C 
also  of  the  Roman  world  and  the  relative  numbett  of  potcntinl 
converts  from  either  class  in  it.  This  point  is  not  made  cxplida 
in  Gal.  Ii.  t4  sqq.;  but  it  was  probably  present  to  Panl'a  miad 
and  added  to  the  Intensity  of  his  feeling  touching  the  gravis  if 
the  ime. 

The  standpdnt  of  tbe  E^ftUt  Is  fb  CalotfoM  is  of  great  moaMe 
in  judging  oi  iu  hiitorical  retroneci.  What  Paul  baa  to 
in  the  first  ioatance  waa  his  Indrpendeeoe  up  to  (he  date  el  hb 
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ot  the  Calatiant.  whkh  God  had  obviously  b1essc4 
a,  5).    It  ia  ihi'it'furL-  nntural  to  regard  atl  rcblcd  in  chapUTi 

,        II.,  including  hh  rvtiuke  of  Peter,  as  prior  to  that  cardinal  [act. 

'  MexC  the  logic  of  the  cam,  well  u  his  explicit  words  in  i.  23  sqq^ 
I  rules  out  any  vi&it  to  JeruE^km,  including  Ihc  rdtef  visit  to  Judaea 

of  Acts  xi.  JO,  xii.  2S,  beiWLvn  his  (ir^t  vi^it  and  that  of  Caj.  ii.  i  iqi 

-  -  -       ..         ■      ih,  .       .      ^  .  .. 


(this  tflls  against  tfic  common  vIl^w  tIijI  Gal.  ii.  I  sqq.-'Acts  xv. 
Finally  the  reason  why  no  eiplici!  rcfi  rc-ncc  is  made  to  the  visit 
<j£  Acts  XV.  is  ihal  it  was  alriMdy  lamilijr  to  liis  readers  from  hi* 
own  account  of  it  on  his  uxond  and  recent  visit  to  them  (Act* 
Kvi.  4-6).  and  was  in  fact  the  starting-point  of  the  judaizcrs'  case. 
Aa  r^ards  the  "Gabtians"  addrecsca  in  this  cpisilv,  a&sum« 
■with  the  Rujorin  of  icholar*,  lince  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay's  nritingi 
on  the  aubjecti  that  they  <ki«  tboae  avaOMUicd  In  Acts  xiii.^  xiv., 
not  in  xvi.  6.  Accocdioi  to  th*  above  re*aing  of  this  cpi»ilc  it  wai 
written  in  ths  winter  of  Paul's  firajoum^  to  Europe,  (.  51-53,  say 

a Corinth  (to  Rodklli  Ztbo,  Bacon),  wludi  would  explaia  npt  onW 
i  "  ao  qutcldy^^  L  6.;  but  al*o  fcb  InabUhr  to  l&Ma  to  thei^r 
ald«(iv.2o).  lliblastoonrfhiimtMmstocKclttWMpbceMwritinff 
bath  Antioch  on  tbeeve  of  the  second  (McGiffm)  orthinl  (Ramsay) 
miuionary  journev,  and  Ephesus  during  Paut'a  lone  lojoum  there 
The  one  secminealtemativei  vie.  Antioch  on  the  eve  ol  the  conference 
la  Acts  XV.  (so  V.  Weber),  is  preferable  only  on  the  aMumption  thai 

fe epistle  excludes  all  knowledge  of  this  event  (as  the  present 
er  formerly  held). 
Not  long  aficr  tliis  episode  Paul  proposed  to  Barnabas  a 
risitatiOD  of  ihi;  churtlics  they  ha'j  jojiiLly  fuundti!.  liui 
PauTt        ISarnabas,   pcrtiaps  feeling   more   than   before  lliu 
Secoad      (liiTercDCC  ia  their  attitudes  to  the  Law,  made  Ihu 
OrcaiMh'  rrinstatement  of  John  Mark  as  their  helper  a 
too   our.  ^Q^jjjjQj,  Qf  co-operation.    To  this  Paul  demurred 
on  ihc  ground  that  he  could  not  be  relied  upon  in  all  cmer-' 
gencies;  and  the  feeling  caused  by  this  didercnce  as,  to  Mark's 
fitness  was  sufiicieDt  to  cause  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  take  separa.te 
fines.  Each  went  to  his  own  sphere  of  ««k,  Barnabas  to  Cyprus 
and  Paul  cowards  Asia  Minor,  an<I  we  never  again  read  ot  ihem 
ss  together,  ihough  Paul  conlinued  to  refer  to  his  old  colleague 
in  kindly  terms  (i  Cor.  ix.  6  and  Col.  iv.  10).    Paul  fouad  3 
colleague  in  Silas  (Silvanus),  a  "  leading  "  man  in  the  Jerusalem 
dnnch  and  a  "  prophet,"  but  like  himself  a  Roman  citizen 
(Acts  xv\.  ,17.  30);  and  started,  with  the  goodwill  of  the 
Antiochcne  Church,  probably  in  summer  A.D.  50.     His  way 
lay  through  churches  of  his  own  foundation,  in  one  of  wliich  ho 
Imad  a  helper  to  rq>lace  Mark,  Tiroothy  of  Lystra,  vho  was  to 
Ite  U  a  son  to  bim  up  to  the  very  end.  Confident  in  the  concilia^ 
tory  spirit  of  both  sides  in  the  Concordat,  and  anxious  to  show 
how  ready  he  was  to  ton^ider  Jewish  fueling  where  Gentile 
freedom  was  not  invoh'cd,  he  circumcised  litis  young  semi-Jew 
before  taking  him  as  bis  associate  into  regions  where  work  would 
still  lie  largely  among  Jews.    In  a  similar  spirit  he  also  com- 
mcniicd  "  the  resolutions  "  of  the  Concordat  to  the  obscrvanco 
of  his  churches  in  Cilalia,  though  the  circular  letter  cf  the 
CDoierencc  did  not  make  it  apply  to  more  than  those  of  the 
Eyro-Cilkian  icgioti.  ■■ 

But  while  the  Immedtftte  TCsiflt  of  thb'vWt  was  good,  the 
Mcoodary  issues  were  among  the  bitterest  in  Paul's  life, 
jMhtmi  owing  to  the  unscrupulous  action  of  judaizcrs 
laSMrtk  who,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  soon  began 
^'"^  a  vigorous,  but  salnle,  propaganda  amongst  his 
converts  in  this  region.  They  represented  Paul  as  having 
changed  his  policy  in  deference  to  the  Jerusalem  authorities, 
to  the  cxti^nl  of  allowing  that  the  Law  had  some  claim  upon 
Gentile  bchevcrs  in  the  Jewish  Messiah.  Otherwise  why  were 
the  "  abstinences  "  vayAatdi  Nay,  more:  these  had  been 
pot  forward  as  a  bare  minimum  at  what  was  expedient, 
to  Judge  from  the  practice  ol  those  same  Judaean  authori- 
ties. But  if  so,  surely  it  must  at  least  be  necessary  10 
full  Chtistian  piety  (Gal.  iii.  3;  cf.  Peter's  conduct  at  Antioch), 
tboa^  not  periu^  to  a  ban  (dace  In  tbe-comlag  kingdom. 
Had  Mt  Paul  lifaudf  confcMed  tbe  value  ol.  drcumd^on 
(v.  11)  ia  the  case  of  Timothy,  the  ion  of  a  Gentile  father? 
As  tu  Ui  earlier  policy,  it  must  have  beta  dne.  i^ply  to  a 
wflll  to  humour  his  converts'  prejudicca  {i>  10)1  to  begin  with. 
At  my  rate  the  gospel  they  now  brought  was  the  authentic 
Gospel,  and  if  Paul's,  did  diSet  fFoi^i  it,  to  much 


must  inch  a  plea  have  Memed-to  inexperienced  Gentile  converts, 
"  bewitching  "  their  minds  away  from  the  central  facts,  Christ 
crucified  and  the  free  gift  of  the  ^>irii  thiough  lailh  in  Him. 
But  bow  disingenuous  as  regards  Paul's  real  poiitionl  Can 
we  wnMidn  at  bis  indignation  as  he  wrote  in  reptTt  V>d  that  ha 
WIS  loaded  on  to  paw,  in  his  final  peroration,  a  oouDtec-]udgmcnt 
upon  their  motives  too  swccpingly  severe  Ivi.  13  seq.}?  In  any 
'  case  the  gross  abusa  by  the  ji)4aiMn  of  Paul's  pmnulgatioa 
of  the  "  abuiaeam  "  in  GalaUa  fuUy  captains  his  contrary, 
piactice  etaewherc 

Paul  left  his  Galatisa  converts  about  autumn  a.d.  50,  botml 
for  the  adjacent  Asia.  But  not  even  yet  was  he  to  pre^ 
theie,  being  diverted  by  something  in  which  be  saw  , 
the  divine  hand.  Such  W>*llw%i«hMMW,iwth*  mnST, 
wards  thtou^  the  Phiyglu  nglMh of -Gabtb,'  he.  - 
tried  to  eniei  Bithynia  (where  also  were  cities  with  a  large 
Jewish  elemcoi),  be  vaa  again  turned  aside  by  "  the  Spicil  of 
Jesus  "  (?  a  vi»ioB.in  the  form  of  Jesus,  xvi.  7,  cf.  xviii.  9,  xxii^ 
17).  Thus  his  COUTK  M*med  open  oniy  westwards  thmq^ 
Hyila  (Dortbem  "  Asia  ")  to  the  coasti  wUdi  wa«  re* died  at 
Treas,  the  chief  pott  in  the  WKth-west  Aegean  for  intcrcouree 
between  Asia  and  Macedonia.  These  were  but  sister  provinces, 
united  by  the  easy  pubway  of  the  sea.  Yet  in  sentiment  and 
incoodilioDsof  work  it  was  anew  dq>artui«  to  which  Paul  found 
himself  summoiMd,  when  in.  a  night-vision  "  a  certain  Maccdo- 
aian  "  stood  as  if  entreating  him:  "  Cooui  over  into  Macedonia 
and  help  us."  Here  wsa  the  positive  guidance  to  which, two 
negative  divine  iDterventiona  had  been  leading  up.  Paul 
hesitated  not  a  moment,  though  the  idea  was  bolder  than  that 
of  Ut  own  fnutrated  plan.  "  Straightway,"  in  the  words  of 
Luke,  "  we  sought  to  go  forth  into  Macedonia,  concluding 
that  God  had  called  us  for  to  preach  the  Gospel  unto  them  " 
(xvi  id).  So,  at  this  creCtBl  point  in  Paul's  Biiision  to  the 
Gentiles,  Lake  seeoiS  to  preserve  the  thrill  of  emotion  which 
passed  fton  tbe  leader  to.hls  compaoions,  by  breaking  out  into 
the  fint  pnaoa  pldral  (see  Acts,  for  the  psychobgical  rMlM 
than  Utcrary  reason  of  this  "  we,"  here  and  later). 

Tbe  new  niitiea  began  at  Pbilippl,  a  Roman  cotmia.  Here 
the  Jewish  settlement,  in  which  as  usual  Paul  sought  first  to 
gain  a  footing,  was  a  small  eoc,  consisting  in  the  . 
main  of  women— who  enjojred  much  freedom  in 
Macedonian  society.  But  the  nomuU  exUnsion  of  his  work 
was  cut  short  by  an  inciduit  characteiMc  both  of  the  afic  and 
of  tbe  way  is  which  the  Jbrtuacs  of  the  Goq>el  were  affected  by 
tbe  vested  interests  annmd  it.  The  stoiy  of  Paul's  imprison* 
ment,  with  the  light  it  casts  on  his  quiet  lutateTy  of  auy  situation, 
b  familiar  in  its  vivid  detail- 
Alter  beiDg  thus  "  shamefully  treated  "  io  Philipii  (i  Thesa. 
fL  1),  Paid  pasted  00  raindly  to  Thetgalmicat  tbe  real  capltat 
of  the  provmce  and  ao  admirahk  centre  of  influence 
(cf.  I  Then.  i.  8).  In  this  great  seaport  there  was* 
at  least  one  synsgogue;  and  for  three-  weeits  he 
there  discussed  from  tbe  scriptures  the  cardipal  points  ia 
hb  mcieage  (cL  i  Cor.  zv.  3  seq.),  "  that  it  behmred  the 
Christ  to  suffer  and  to  rise  again  from  tbe  dead,"  and 
that  accocdini^ "  this  Jeaus  ...  is  the  Christ "  (zviL  > 
•eq.).  Smne  Jews  bdieved,  "  and  (rf  the  Godfearing  Greeks  " 
(flODl-prasc^es)  a  laige  number,  including  not  a  few  of 
the  leading  women.  There  was  also  tucceKfnl  work  among 
these  who  turned  directly  "  from  idols,  to  serve  a  God  Hving 
and  teal "  (t  Tbess.  i.  9).  This  must  have  occupied  several 
weeks  beyond  those  specified  above  (cf,  i  Thessi  L-ii.;  and 
the  matnisl  help  received  more  tbso  once  frmn  Pl^ppi, 
PUL  iv.  t6). 

Bat  Jewirii  Jealonsy  was  tnniBed  paitioulaily  by  tbe  loss  of 
tlieir  converts;  and  at  length  in  alliance  with  the  r^ble  of  tbe 
market  place,  it  was  able  once  more  to  cut  sliort  the  preadieis' 
work  among  the  Gentiles.  The  charge  made  against  them  had 
a  serious  ring,  dnce  it  involved  not  <mly  danger  to  public  order 

*  The  legion  to  which  soom  think  the  Epistle  to  tbe  Calatians 
^  was  eddfesisd—eo  nwiUfyiBg  the  elder  "  North  Galstianr 
theory  of  Ksbop  Li^itfaet  aiid  othBS. 
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but  tieuon  against  the  emperar  (laesa  mafestat).  Thus  at 
11»Utloniat  Paul  had  experience  of  the  imperial  syatein  as 
etmifum»g  rival  to  hb  gospel  of  the  sovereignty  of  Cod  and  of 
AatavwwHIs  Oirist,  the  tnw  kiac  of  bumtnltjr  Yet  It  is 
^  doubtful  {f  he  was  thinking  of  Ihfs  >  when  be  wrote 
to  his  converts  touching  "  the  mystery  of  Uwlessntss," 
working  towards  its  final  conflict  with  the  divine  prhiciple 
also  at  work  lu  the  world.  He  leeniB  in  the  wh6k  passage 
(9  thm.  U.  3-ia)  to  view  the  empire  in  itl  podlive  a^wct 
as  a  system  of  law  and  order  rather  than  in  Its  Id^try  ot  its 
official  bead,  the  incarnation  of  woridly  success  and  power,  and 
he  alludes  to  both  emperor  and  empire  (6  seq.)  as  the  force  at 
present  restraining  "  thcmystetrofUwIeunest"  (di^a).  This 
phrase  itself  suggests  wjmethlng  more  ^montial  than  the  woiM- 
prinnple  latent  in  paganbm,  audi  as  "  the  aposta^  "  of  God's 
own  people,  the  Jewish  nation,  as  once  before  under  Antfoehus 
Epiphanes  the  prototype  of  "  the  man  of  lawlessness  "  seated 
in  "  the  temple  of  God  "  (v.  4),  of  whom  the  late  emperor 
Callgnia  might  wdl  seem  a  forenutier.  Even  so  monstrous  an 
bmie  61  Jewish  refmat  of  God's  tniih,  In  Hb  Heiriah,  wodd  be 
but  the  climaa  of  so  unhallowed  an  alliance  as  that  whldi  existed 
at  Thessalonica  betwe«i  Jewish  unbelief  and  paganism,  seeing 
that  the  former  was  using  the  very  Heuianlc  idea  Itsetf  to  stir 
vp  the  latter  against  the  foUowns  of  Jesus  (Acta  zvH.  7;  cf. 
I  TIkss.  ii.  IS  seq.).  Paul  and  Sifas  withdrew  by  night,  and 
began  woric  in  Beroea,  a  small  city  of  Theasaly,  in  the  hope  of 
returning  when  excitement  had  subsided.  But  Jewish  intriguers 
from  Thessalonica  stirred  up  the  populace  with  the  old 
diaisea,  and  Paul,  as  the  prime  actor,  was  forced  Co  retire, 
fast  to  the  coast  (sAenco  he  may  have  ttiongbt  of  a  secret 
visit  to  Thessalonica,  i  These,  li.  iB;  cf.  lil.  5).  and  then  by  sea 
to  Athens. 

At  Athens  he  was  consumed  w>ilh  anxiety,  ai>d  sent  word 
to  SDas  and  Timothy  to  join  Urn  with  frvsli  news  about  bb 
"  orphans  "  hi  the  faith.  While  waiting,  however,  he 
^  felt  compelled  by  the  signs  of  idolatry  on  every  hand 

to  preach  his  gospel.  He  began  discussing  in  the  synagogue 
with  the  Jews  and  their  drcfe,  and  also  in  the  Agora,  after  the 
manner  the  place,  In  faiforaud  debate  irith  cnnal  Batancrs. 
Hie  scope  of  his  doctrine,  the  secret  of  right  Hring,  Was  such  as 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Ejdcureans  and  Stoics.  But  its 
actual  contenU  seemed  to  them  a  strange  farrago  of  familiar 
Greek  phrases  and  outlandish  ulk  about  a  certain  "Jesus"  and 
some  power  asaodsted  with  him  stykd  "  the  Resurrection." 
To  dear  up  thb,  the  btest  Intdlectud  oovehy  of  the  Athenian 
quidnuncs,  they  carry  him  off  to  "  the  Areopagus,"  probably 
the  council,*  so  called  after  its  original  place  of  meeting  on  Mars' 
HOI.  This  body  seems  stfll  to  Itavs  bad  In  some  sense  charge 
of  i«n^  and  morab  bi  Athens;  and  bcfon  it  thb  iUnout 
"  sopi^  "  seemed  most  Uksly  to  tmtkc  hb  cnct  poaftioD  frfaio. 
A  inark  of  authentidty  b  the  very  fruitlessncss  ot  hb  attempt 
to  adapt  the  gospel  of  Jesus  to  Crock  "  wisdom."  One  only  of 
bb  audience,  a  member  of  the  Areopagus,  seems  to  liave  been 
serhMuIy  imprestsd.  The  Msl  effect  of  the  epiMde  was  upon 
PanI  himself  and  hb  future  mbdstTy  among  typical  Gtcdcs. 

Before  Timothy's  return  Paul  bad  moved  on  to  Corinth, 
where  be  was  to  win  success  and  to  find  material  for  snchexpcri- 
cnces,  both  when  pwnt  and  absent,  as  developed 
the  wboh  mgs  of  hb  powers  of  heart  and  mind, 
(see  CotnriHiAin,  EnsTLU  TO  tbe).  Corinth  was  more  typical 
^  the  Graeco-Roman  world  than  any  other  dty,  certainly  of 
those  visited  by  Paul.  In  Kldltion  to  its  large  Jewiih  colony, 
it  had  (Mental  dmenU  of  ether  kinds,  cspedally  mystic  and 
MsUtic  cutu:  and  iU  worship  of  Venus  under  semi«riental 
attributes  added  to  the  gcnenl  •mBuafity  ct  the  Hard  umo- 
qihere.  Over  sH  wu  a  Tcaeer  of  Graek  inteUea  and  polish; 

>  As  Sir  W.  M.  Rammy  sigoes  in  Us  tXia  af  St  Fad.  pp.  493- 

^'^tUs  ts  tbo  view  favoured  by  archaeolodsts  like  Errwt  Oirtius 
{EzJMrAor,  vii.  4.  4j6  Miq.)  and  Sir  W,  M.  Ranuay.  On  ibe  whole 


itsaitt  tlie  narraiivv  better  than  the  view  wMch 
of  Ares^plyataModipoifaroaaat  tbaae 
la  wUdi.  Atbswam  ddigU^' 
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for  In  Its  way  Corftith  prfded  Itsdf  on  Its  euttore  noTeaatban  <ld 
Athens.  No  wonder  that  Paul's  first  lecling  in  thb 
was  one  o(  utter  impotence,  it  was  "  in  weakness,  and  io  tear, 
and  hi  much  trtmfaHng.'*  thoogh  In  dMUkas  fahh,  that  he 
began  a  most  fraitful  ministry  of  a  year  and  a'lialf.  Bis  guldiiig 
principle  was  to  trust  soldy  lo  the  moral  majesty  of  the  gocpd 
of  the  Cross,  declared  in  all  aimplidty  as  to  its  form  (t  Cor.  iL  t 
aqq.),  not  heeding  lu  ftitt  imprcsrion  upon  the  Jew  of  iatolcraUe 
humiliation,  and  on  the  Greek  of  ntter  foBy  (1  18  aqq.)  Host 
ekdly  then  wouM  bo  preach  in  such  a  way  that  "  bith  should 
not  Bland  in  the  wisdom  of  UKn,  but  in  the  power  of  Cod" 
(ii.  s),  "  that  no  flesh  should  glorr  before  Cod  "  (t-  J9>  How 
central  this  was  to  his  gospd,  cspedally  as  it  defined  itsdf  over 
against  Greek  self-suflkiency  of  inteflea,  nay  be  seen  ban 
his  whole  coacvptlon  of  the  "  spiritual "  man  in  his  ktteis  to 
Corinth  (esp.  i  Cor.  ii.  i-lv.  7).  Before  his  great  work  tiMrc 
t>cgan,  Ptint  gained  two  fresh  fdlow-workers,  whose  share  in 
parts  at  least  of  bis  later  ministry  was  very  gteai,  Aquila,  a 
Jew  of  Poatuc,  and  bb  Ulented  irife  Prisdila.  Pnbddy  thgr 
were  already  Christians,  and  as  they  too  were  toit-maben  Rsnl 
shared  thefa-  bone  and  tbdr  work.  That  he  was  ofieB  in 
straitened  dmimctanccs  b  proved  by  hb  Itaving  to  aoc^  aid 
from  Macedonia  <}  Cor.  id,  0,  d.  PfaiL  iv.  15)  On  the  arrival 
of  Siba  and  Ttewlky  from  that  quarter,  he  began  to  pnmch 
with  yet  more  intensity,  eapcdaOy  to  the  Jews  (xviii.  ;)  A 
breadi  with  the  qmagogne  soon  iollowed.  The  defitiite  turning 
to  the  Gentiles  met  with  imich  SQcccfs,  afMi  Paul  was  encoumged 
by  a  ni^  vision  to  continue  in  Corhith  for  more  titan  s  yeas 
longer  An  attSBqit  of  the  Jew!  (cf .  i  These.  iL  is  seq;  a  Them, 
iii.  I  seq.)  to  uw  Gnlllo,  the  new  proconsul  of  Adma,  as  a  t«al 
against  him,  not  oldy  fafled  but  lecoOed  upon  themselves. 

It  was  during  his  fast  winter  at  Corinth,  *.o.  51--51,*  that  he 
wrote  hb  eariiest  eiunt  mrsafooaiy  letters  (sec  shove  for  Gal*- 
tiaas).  Panl  wrote  not  as  a  theologian  but  as  Ibe  mm 
prince  of  miisiotiariea.  Hb  gospel  was dways  in  rT'ijuiiB^ 
essence  the  aame;  but  the  form  and  penpective 
of  its  presentation  varied  with  the  training,  mental  and 
morel,  of  bis  bearen  or  nmvetta.  It  was  no  sbstmct,  rigid 
qntem,  pfcsented' nnlfanly  to  att.  Thb  wnns  as  tg^att 
hasty  tofeiences  from  dlence^  in  indghg  of  Panll  owa  tbo^kt 
at  the  time  repccaented  by  any  epbtle,  and  so  Hmils  our  ainmin 
to  trace  progress  In  hb  theology.  But  it  bean  also  oa  ow 
ealfanat*  of  him  as  a  man  and  an  apostle,  full  of  qrmpallgp  for 
otban  and  asking  boos  tbem  oirix  such  fthb  as  endd  be  icnl 
to  tbem  at  the  time^ 

Hb  nussdonbn  converts  had  met  with  nrnch  social  [ 
tfam.  Hie  bulk  hehmged  to  the  worldng  clam  (iv.  ri,  s 
iiL  lo-ts);  and  foul  smist  have  cndeaied  hlmedf  to  ibea  hgr 
sharing  thcb  Jot  and  plying  hb  own  manual  induatiy  (Actt 
xviii.  3).  Howerer  hud  hb  double  UU  of  teacbcf  ni  l«M- 
maker  might  be,  no  aordtd  suspicions,  sudi  as  bb  Jewish  foa» 
were  ready  to  suggest  (t  Thcas.  ii.  9;  2  Thna.  iii.  S),  should 
gain  any  colour  from  hb  conduct.  He  would  he  to  bb  coBvcna 
as  a  father,  and  ao  embodiment  of  the  new  Cbrbtian  ccUa 
wUch  lie  pressed  upon  his  spirittial  children  as  tbe  smmntibl 
"  fruit  of  the  Spirit."  and  also  as  a  demonslrattoa  of  tbe  Go^d 
to  "  them  that  were  without  "  (I.  7-1  a;  d.  i.  6,  iv.  t  acq.). 

The  apedal  perapoctiTe  of  hb  firat  two  epistles  b  aSected  by 
the  brevity  of  hb  stay  at  ThesMlo&IcR  uid  tbe  sevcriiy  ^ 
penectttbn  there.  Owtag  to  the  latter  (act  tbe  Faroeda.  m 
a  vindication  «f  thdr  csute,  so  near  as  reasonably  lo  infhwBca 
conduct  (v.  11).  had  naturaity  been  promioeni  in  hU  teachtnc 
among  Ibem.  So  in  tlteae  Cfdsths  be  dcab  with  it  men  fu&jp 
than  diawbsre  (iv.  13  aqq.);  and  tbe  moral  fnilu  of  tbn  ntm 
life  In  the  Spirit  ale  bm  oijoiDed  In  s  veqr  d&ca  »snnr 
fivw  1-8). 

Wc  need  not  tuppote  that  Paul  himself  or  his  aaititants  used  m 
*et  of  tu]t»  a>  elaborate  as  the  **  Two  Wsyi  "  (of  Life  sod  DcsKfa) 


*  Tliii  date  (and  to  Ramuy'a  chronolqo;  from  this  poim)  E*  cc^ 
Armed  by  a  itesh  Inscription  showing  that  CslUo  was  onxoiml  fran 
sa-u  (spring),  father  than  St-5>!  see  SKf^Hitr  for  Mny  lyn^ 
pp.  tfif-tfi9- 
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-~e«nbO(bed.  a^.  in  tlM  TtuUm  of  OMAMlfai.)  But  ts  judge  (n»n 
uicr«e«pisttes(l  Thm.iv.  i  Kq.,6;iTheu.  li.  is:iu.e),andhisrefer- 
mr^Kx  (o  the  "  type  ot  teaching  "  (bearing  on  "  tin.  unto  death."  and 

'**  obedienoe,  ante  righteounww  ")  unto  which  tba  Roaan  Chriniaiw 
b»<l  bcea  "  cMomiited  "  (Rom.  vi.  i6Mq.),  Paul  save  to  hiacoRverta 
at  fairly  full  oudise  of  nioral  imtructioo,  oimilar  at  leul  to  titat  of 
3  Lidoco-Chritiian  miHionarie*  (note  too  the  raiher  umform  Uiti  of 
vices  in  Rom.  t.  34(e(|.;  t  Cor.  v.  io«eq.;Gal.  v.  19;  Col.  iii.  5;cf.  E. 
won  Dobichati,  CkriitUn  Lift  in  th*  Primititt  Ckurck,  app.  6). 

What  was  distinctive  of  P»ul'>  ethical  teaching  was  not  any 
lAck  of  positive  pncepts,  bat  the  itttinnte  way  In  iriiich  he, 
WmImm     like  his  Master,  Infused  them  with  the  spirit  In 
Bt^ieti     whldi  and  by  which  they  were  to  be  realUcd,  as 
aspects  of  the  ideal  of  love  to  God  and  man.  He 
was  suptcmely  concerned  with  the  dynandc  of  conduct,  as  to 
"wwhlch  his  own  experience  made  him  the  most  hupiring  of 
teachers  and  the  greatest  Intetpieter  of  the  mind  of  Christ. 
The  master  motive  on  which  he  relied  for  all,  was  the  imitation 
of  Christ  in  a  peculiarly  inward  sense.  To  the  believer  Christ 
wras  no  mere  citernal  example,  but  was  already  within  faim  as 
the  principle  of  bis  own  new  moral  bring,  in  virtue  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  indwelling  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ.   Here  lay  the  secret 
«( the  new  "  power  "  so  characterisUc  of  the  GoSpcl  (Rom.  L  16), 
a  power  adequate  to  realize  even  the  enhanced  nioral  Ideal 
tevealed  in  Christ.  The  wonder  of  it  was  that  this  power 
uiDullcd  the  moral  put,  giviag  the  once  vidous  an  equal  f  rudom 
with  the  "  virtuous."  T«  this  foveteign.  emancipating  influence 
of  God's  Holy  Sphit,  antagonising  "the  flesh"  and  all  its  woits, 
Paul  confidently  entrusted  his  converts  for  "  sanctificalioo  " 
or  piogresuvc  transformation  (Gal.  iii.  3,  v.  16  sqq.)  into  "  the 
inuge  of  Christ,"  the  full  actuality  of  the  type  already  latent 
In  Christian  fahb.  Such  teaching  is  implicit  in  the  Thc^alonlan 
letters;  but  it  is  explicit  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  Here 
he  announces  in  the  clearest  accents  the  secret  of  Christian 
conduct.   "  Walk  by  (the)  Spirit,  and  desire  of  the  flesh  ye 
shall  not  fulfil."  "  If  we  live  by  the  S|ritit,  by  the  Sin'rit  let  us 
abo  walk."  "  On  the  basts  o4  freedom  (fron  law  as  external 
to  the  conscience)  were  ye  called;  only  ttim  not  freedom  into 
an  opportunity  for  the  flesh,  but  through  love  serve  one  another, 
m  I  iTi  I      For  the  whole  Law  stands  fulfilled  in  this.  Thou 
AMh       shah  love  thy  neighbonr  as  thyself"  (v.  13  sqq.,  15). 

These  are  the  watchwords  of  Paul's  antinomianism, 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  soil  of  his  own  stnct  moral 
discipline,  where  the  ethical  ideal  had  become  an  instinct 
and  a  passion.  But  how  would  they  be  taken  by  raw  Gentiles, 
say  in  Corinth,  untutored  to  self-denial  whether  In  the  things 
o*  sense  or  spirit?  That  their  egoism  often  perverted  Paul's 
libertarian  ism  into  an  apology  for  libertinism,  in  keeping  with 
current  habits,  as  well  as  [or  setiish  individualbm  in  the  use  of 
intellect  or  even  "  gifts  of  the  Spirit,"  may  be  gathered  from  his 
letters  to  Corinth  (see  Corinthians,  Epi$tli:s  to  tue).  What 
here  concerns  us,  however,  b  the  splendidly  positive  way  in 
which  Paul  roct  such  abuses,  not  by  falling  back  upon  legalism 
as  a  "  safeguard  "  against  licence,  but  by  reapplying  the  laws 
of  spirituality,  both  in  relation  to  God  as  source  of  spiritual 
gifts,  and  to  God's  pctqde  as  the  appointed  'qihere  of  their 
exercise.  He  does  not  recede  from  his  way  of  teaching;  he 
insists  that  they  shall  understand  It  and  abide  by  Its  real  obliga- 
tions. But  while  thbiking  of  Paul's  work  in  Corinih,  we  must 
note  certain  special  religious  condrtiona  affecting  both  the 
teceplion  of  his  gospel  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  afterwards 
conceived.  Side  by  side  with  the  religion  of  the  city  and  of  the 
family,  both  of  them  polytheistic  and  utilitarian  in  the  main, 
stood  the  "  mysteries  "  or  esoteric  cults,  which  were  sought  out 
and  participated  in  by  the  Individual  for  the  satisfaction  of 
essentially  personal  religious  needs  CTtearly  those  trained  by 
S'lrh  Mysteries  would  be  more  drawn  than  ordinary  polythelsts 
'  i^  go^l.  whh  its  doctrine  of  mystical  yel  real  union  with 
I  ie  in  Chrbl.  and  would  less  than  others  find  the  Cross, 
-  "°sage  of  life  through  death,  to  be  foUy.  Tfals  being 

'■  the  Way  "  (Act*  xix.  9, 13),  or  "  the  Way  of  the 
.  ,)  ai  a  name  lor  Chriitianity  on  as  practical  side. 
.1  u  lus  was  "  aitaniibed  at  the  Teaching  (fidaeht)  ol  the 
...u.  i3;Gf.  Tit.  i.8Mq. 


ao,  we  ibaU  net  be  itupilfcd  to  find,  cqwdally  at  Corinth, 
traces  of  the  reaction  of  conceptions  proper  to  the  Mysteries 
upon  tboideaaandpraeticesof  Paul's  converts  <cf.  1  Cor.xv. 
aod  even  upon  the  lascaage  in  which  he  set  forth  his  nmnlng 
10  them  (see  iL  6  sqqj.  Whether  Paul  UbikU  was  influenced 
by  iucfa  ideas,  44.  in  rdatioo  to  the  SaoanKots,  is  a  further 
queatioa  as  to  which  oplnioai  are  divided.* 

AitCT  some  eighteen  uonthi  in  Corinth,  Paul  feh  the  time  had 
come  to  break  fresh  ground  now  at  last  periii^M  at  Epheaua, 
the  key  to  the  province  of  Alia.  With  this  in  view 
be  took  with  faim  his  feUowwodtas  PrisdlU  and 
Aquilo,  and  left  them  at  Ephesus  while  he  hiooelf 
visited  Syria  for  ends  of  his  own.  That  these  ends  were  of  high 
import  we  nay  besore,  «lie  be  would  not  have  vent  on  them 
a  period  of  months  when  the  door  seeoMd  already  opening  in 
(Acts  zviiL  Act*  gives  no  hint  as  to  their  nature, 

save  the  autement  that  "  be  went  up  "  from  Caeaarea  to  Jertt- 
sslem,  "  and  aakited  the  dnirdi,"  before  he  '.'  went  down  to 
Aatfoch."  BiA  Paul's  letters  enable  as  to  infer  that  he  relied 
laigely  on  this  visit  for  oountencting  rumours  which  represented 
him  as  an  aposute  from  Judaism.*  After  some  sUy  m  Antioch 
Paul  Uarted  before  autumn  a.d.  33  for  his  third  great  campaign, 
the  centre  of  wliick  he  hod  alrody  cboaen  in  Ephesus,  where 
PrisdUa  and  Aquila  were  helping  to  prepare  the  ground. 
Fassiag  through  south  Galatia,  where  he  further  fortified  his  con- 
verti  (xviil.  ij),  he  would  reach  Rhesus  before  winter  closed  in. 
Already  his  circle  of  helpers  had  gained  a  fresh 
member  of  great  gilu,  the  Alexandrine  Jew  Apollos  *^*'^ 
(f  Jk),  who  had  been  brought  into  fuller  iyw^kf  with  the 
Fnulbe  cartel  by  ftiscilla  and  Aquila,  and  who,  learning  from 
them  the  aituation  in  Corinth,  volunteered  to  try  to  overcome 
the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  there  (xvilL  34-18).  At  first  Paul 
Uui^t  in  the  synagogue,'  until  growing  hostOity  drove  him  to 
"  aeparau  the  ^ipla  "  and  transfer  his  headquarters  to  "  the 
school  of  Tyrannus."  This  was  a  leaure-room  such  as  "  so* 
friusu  "  or  rMtrt  were  wont  to  hire  for  tbrir  "  displays."  The 
change  was  not  only  one  of  places  but  ^ao  of  style  of  discoune, 
his  appeal  now  being  directly  to  the  Gentiles,  who  would  at 
first  regard  Paul  as  a  new  lecturer  on  morals  and  religion.  The 
influence  which  went  forth  from  this  centre  ndiatcd  throughout 
the  whole  province  of  Asia,  partly  through  visitors  to  Ephesus 
iMi  business  or  for  worship  si  its  great  temple,  and  partly  tbrou^ 
Paul's  lieutenants,  such  as  Timothy  and  Epaphras  (Col.  i.  7; 
iv.  13).  Witness  to  this  extensive  influence  is  afforded  both 
by  the  friendly  conduct  of  certain  "  Aaiarcbs  "  at  the  time  of 
the  riitt  (zix.  31),  and  by  the  fact  that  Paul  later  wrote  a  dnnil&r 
letter  to  this  region,  the  so-called  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
Thb  result  was  due  not  only  to  Paul's  persuasive  speech  but 
also  to  deeds  of  power,<  connected  with  the  superhuman  gifts 
■rith  which  he  felt  hinudf  to  be  endowed  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
(Acts  zix.  ti;  cf,  Rom.  xv.  18  seq.;  a  Cot.  jn.  ri).  Nor  can  we 
feel  Paul's  full  greatness  unless  we  remember  that  he  was  tried 
by  the  searching  test  of  supernormal  psychical  and  physical 
powers  operating  through  him,  and  that  he  came  through  all 
with  an  enhanced  sense  of  the  superiority  of  rational  and  moral 
^fts,  and  of  love  as  the  crown  and  touchstone  of  all,  as  well  as 
with  s  deepened  humility.  That  be  suffered  much  . 
before  the  final  tumuh,  due  to  hb  success  affecting  n^^^^Mfc 
trades  dependent  on  the  cult  of  the  Epbesian 
Artetnb  b  Implied  In  his  own  wonls,  "  humanly  n>eaking,  I, 

■The  affirmative  is  maintained  by  the  tixalled  J?«futMf- 
leickKh^itlie  Sckule  in  particular.    The  more  general  venUct  it 

not  proven.'* 

*  I  n  this  light  his  polling  of  his  head  before  embarldnc  at  Cenchteae 
in  token  of  a  vow  o(  special  aetf-coniecrsiion  (to  be  redeemed  at 
the  end  of  a  month  in  Jerusalem  iimU  ;  cf.  Jo«ci>hu*i  J*wuh  War, 
II.  xv.  I),  is  sienificant  of  hi*  feelings  as  to  the  critical  oatun:  of 
the  visit,  including  danger  from  JewMh  fanaticism  during  a  vt^ge 
probably  on  the  eve  of  a  feast  (ny  Pentecost),  for  wMch  he  went  up 
on  hi»  liteT  viut  (Acta.  xk.  16). 

We  may  doubt  whether  Paul  himaelf  countenanced  the  pcacticei 
by  which  some  believed  that  they  drew  magical  virtue  from  his 
penon  (xviii.  is).  But  he  did  perform  what  be,  in  common  whh 
nit  SM,  beliewed  to  be  the  excKitm  of  evil  spirits,  as  the  Mory  of 
Sceva  s  too*  itsdf  implies  (six.  13  aqq-)- 
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biaiiht  the  bcuu  u  Ephenu  "  (t  Cor.  x*.  31).  mbiA  mjriiuaB 
Uui  be  was  atinost  torn  ia  pieces  by  mob  («y.  It  was  peitaps 
OD  Uus  occukm  thst  Aciaaa  and  bis  wife  fislwd  tbcir  fc»  hUn 
(Xom.  xtL  3  Mq^  Indeed  be  lived  nmch  o(  bta  time  in  ^tboHS 
■s  OM  under  daity  senteace  ol  dettk,  10  coMUDt  was  Us  daagcr 
<i  Cac.zv.30Seq.;ctiv.9;3  Cor.  j.9;iv.9-ii).  But  this  almost 
unbearable  strain  on  his  hsmao  fraiity  timply  deepened  bis  seme 
of  dependent  nnioa  with  Jesus,  both  in  His  death  and  victorious 
Me,  aod  aofteoed  Va  atnuit  nstnra  into  a  wndccful  geutleMss 
and  sympathy  with  tuSafaii  in  othen  (s  Cor.  L  4  sqq.).  It 
is  00  accident  that  it  was  from  the  midst  of  his  Ephesian  experi- 
ences that  bb  Hjnno  of  Love  (i  Cor.  xiii.  esp.  13)  sounded 
forth.  His  own  spiritual  life  seems  to  have  grown  in  Ephcsus 
mew  than  at  any  other  period  rinoe  the  eia  of  his  coutosmwl 

This  bringi  us  to  the  most  tia^  epnode  In  Pad's  caner, 
judged  by  1^  own  feeKn^  a  pqrcholo^cal  crucifixion  of  wUcb 
7k,  we  have  the  vivid  record  in  his  correspoDdence 
cwMMae  with  the  Corinthian  church.  Reduced  to  lu  simplest 
nmtiim.  situation  was  as  foUowt.  The  Corinthian 

church  was  suffering  fnn  the  fenncnutioa  of  ideas  and 
ideals  too  heteiagcaeais  for  their  powm  oi  Christian  amimi- 
latioD.  Paul  had  laid  the  foundation,  aftd  othen  had  built  on 
it  with  materials  of  varied  kind  and  value  (see  CouiRHUNt). 
SpecfaOy  dangoous  was  the  intdltctnal  and  monl  reaction 
flf  the  typically  Creek  mind,  starting  tram  a  deep  seated 
dualism  between  mind  and  matter,  npon  the  facts  ud  doc- 
trines of  the  Cospd.  Its  issue  was  an  exaggention  of  Paul's 
own  teliffous  antithesis  between  "the  Gah"  and  "the  mind  " 
into  a  nKt^>hysical  dualism,  so  that  the  conduct  of  the  body, 
crudely  identified  with  "  the  flesh,"  became  a  thing  IndiSncni  for 
the  inner  and  higher  life  of  the  sfririt  illumined  by  the  Spirit  of 
Cod.  There  was  not  cnly  divergent  pncticc  la  morals  and  in 
leiigioas  usage;  there  was  also  a  spirit  of  faction  threatening 
to  destroy  the  unity  of  church  life,  to  which  Paul  attached  the 
greatest  importance.  To  lead  tbem  to  realise  their  tmhy  in 
Christ  and  in  His  spirit  of  love  was  the  central  aim  of  Paul's  first 
citant  letter  to  this  churcli.  He  rises  sheer  above  every  mani- 
festation of  tliG  sectional  element  in  man — whether  Jewish, 
Gredc,  iateUeclual,  ritual,  or  ascetic— into  the  qihere  of  pure 
itKghMi,  the  devotion  of  the  whole  personality  to  God  and  His 
ends,  as  realized  once  for  all  in  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  the 
archetype  of  divine  sonstnp.  It  b  his  enfoiceoicnt  of  thb  idea, 
ahH^  with  firm  yet  flexible  application  to  the  various  disorders 
aod  crrots  at  Cormth  of  certain  other  of  hts  fundamental  pno- 
dplca,  such  as  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  individual 
and  the  community,  that  makes  this  epistle  so  significant  for 
Paul's  biography.  Thus,  while  it  gives  a  more  complete  picture 
of  a  Panlinc  church  than  all  other  sources  of  knowledge  put 
together,  it  at  the  same  time  iUustiatcs  the  tare  balance  of  Paul's 
mhtd.  But  ndther  this  letter  nor  the  mfiuence  of  Timothy 
Qv.  17),  already  00  bis  way  to  Corinth  with  Enuas  via 
Macedonia,  on  collection  business  (Acu  rix.  11;  i  Cor.  xvi.  i  seq., 
to  seq.>— nor  even,  as  some  think,  of  Paul  himself  in  person 
(t  Cor.  IL  t;  xii.  t4,  11;  xiii.  1  seq.) — brought  aboat  an  under- 
standing on  certam  poiaU  involving  Paul's  authority.  In  this 
cenncxioa  the  presence  of  interloping  Jewish  "  apostles  "  with 
their  claims  for  themselves  and  thdr  insinnatlons  as  to  Paul's 
motives  (1  Cor.  xii.  14-16),  greatly  compficated  and  emlntteicd 
the  situatioo  on  both  sides. 

When  next  the  curtain  rises,  we  ptfaer  that  Paul  had  been 
forced  to  write  a  letter  of  protest  In  a  tone  of  icverity  fitted 
fWWm'o  arouse  bis  converts'  better  kIvcs.  It  wu  in 
fcrJteBf  fact  an  ultimatum*  that  Titus  carried  to  Corinth 
'•^  before  Paul  fcft  Ephcsus,  his  departure  hastened 
by  the  gnat  tumuh.  On  leaving  for  Macedonia  be  **  exboncd  " 
the  assembled  disciples,  and  perhaps  Ht  Timothy  to 
check  the  tendencies  to  error  which  he  perceived  at  work 
(xx.  r,  r  Tim.  i.  3).  Then  starting  from  Miletus,  the  chief  port 
hi  the  vfdnily  (cf.  ax.  rj), — where  be  bad  lo  leave  Trophimus 

■  Oa  the  question  whether  tht>  tetter  his  been  tost  (at  here 
aM«Md).  or  on  the  other  hand  has  bes*  paruallv  prewtved  ia  a  Cor. 
«.-aiii ,  tec  CoauniUAiu. 


owing  to  sfcknos  (a  Tim.  Iv.  10,  probably  a  fiafRxnt  from  a 
brief  note  to  Timothy  written  soon  after] — he  reached  Traak 
Hen  he  MtM  to  cvaagaliae  pending  the  return  ol  TUm 
(t-Cor.  iL  IS  aaq.).  But  though  "  a  doM* "  of  opportnl^  at 
once  opened  to  Um,  growing  anxiety  as  to  the  wception  of 
severe  letter  drove  him  forward  to  meet  Titus  half-way  in  Mace- 
donia. There  "  fightings  without "  were  added  to  "  fears 
within  "  (vii.  5),  until  at  last  his  meeting  with  lltus  braoght 
unspeakable  rdief.  The  bulk  of  the  Corinthian  church,  in  dc^ 
remone  for  the  way  in  wUch  they  had  wennded  him  who  aittt 
all  was  thdr  "  father  "  in  Christ  (1  Cor.  iv.  15),  had  «Mne  out 
deariy  as  hiyal  to  him,  not  only  in  woid  but  also  in  dixipline 
on  the  ardi  offender,  whose  cratumadous  conduct  (now  rcpo. 
dialed  by  the  church)  had  so  grieved  Um,  but  for  whom  Paid  a 
now  the  first  to  bespeak  loving  treatment, "  lest  htpiy  he  be 
swallowed  up  of  excessive  grief  "  (iL  3  sqq.;  vii.  11).  Accord- 
iniiTy  in  hh  ntxt  Idler  his  heart  overflows  "with  badness  and 
affection,  yd  nui  as  lo  blind  his  dcjT  cye  to  the  roots  of 
flanscr  s:ill  remaining  in  the  situation. 

The  tniiTloping  judjiiin^  miraionarics  (kL  4,  k<|..  13,  23:  cf.  *.  7) 
art  still  on  the  spot,  gWiFyine  tbenuclvts  and  etMyinc  in  (h«r 
welcome  on  the  fii'ld  prcpan-d  by  anotber^  toil*  (x.  12-11];  wUb 
in  the  church  itKll  there  arc  manil  abuses  yet  anredrcsml,  eves 
UKiirknowWKn]  (xii.  70  Myi  ).  on  which  P.iiil  felt  bound  still  to  press 
for  contci^-'icn  and  iicniii-iicu  (xiii.  I  <r|^  \  ii;  *pitea(  what  tOMr  migV 
bfarciily  insiniiaic.  in  rL-liaiitc  f>n  hi^  r,.ii  having  acted  swrnmanhr 
on  his  formi-r  vWit,  whtn  the  church  a  u  ttoie  was  wM  bcanity  witB 
hiin.  Honcc  I'.iul  frit  hinDclf  bound  tu  U'Jt  boldly  (x.  1-6),  if  and 
whi  n  on  his  arrival  he  found  the  oU^licncc  of  the  majority  full  and 
(:ai::[>l<-tc  (xii.  6).  It  U  to  prcpaie  the  way  for  (hi*  (xiii.  10]  that 
Pa  :1,  white  rccwnizing  in  the  main  the  chudi'a  mral  sffi  i  iiim. 
«r  :s  the  sKoncTpaft  of  Us  letter  (b-slU.  10)  in  Hd Accent •  b^. 
Ai. .  to  complete  the  reaction  agaiait  Ms  Toes,  with  their  ttut 
a*  to  liii  not  d^ng  openly  to  take  an  apostle's  nippott  from  his 
converts  at  Corinth  (xL  13  sqq.,  mL  i  i-iS). 

The  Second  E^ustle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  fnun  PU* 
lippi  or  Tbessalonica  fix.  i);  and  Tbnotby  joins  in  iu  «p™ig 
saluUtion.  He  had,  it  seems,  been  summoned  to  Paul's  ade 
from  Ephesus  by  a  hurried  note,  written  after  Htua's  reltira 
from  Corinth,  in  which  he  is  informed  that  Erastus  had  remained 
in  Corinth  (?  aa  now  dty- treasurer,  Rom.  xvL  13),  wbQe  Faol 
had  been  deprived  also  of  the  help  of  Trophimus,  so  that  Tbnotby 
was  tmexpectedly  needed  at  aide  (this  is  embedded  is  an 
alien  context  in  3  Tim.  iv  so,  ii*,  see  below).  One  reasoo  at 
least  for  Paul's  need  of  Timothy  is  suggested  by  the  reference 
to  Erastus  (d.  Acts  lix.  11),  viz.  the  business  of  the  great 
collection  fn»n  his  churches  In  Calatia,  Asia,  Maccdimfa  and 
Achaia  This  had  been  some  time  in  progress  and  was  to  be 
carried  by  delegates  to  Jerusalem  on  Paul's  approadiing  visit, 
from  which  much  was  hoped  in  connexion  with  the  noity  at 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christianity.  Another  may  have  been  the 
labour  of  inspecting  the  churdies  in  those  parts,  which  now 
reached  at  least  as  far  as,  if  not  into,  Ulyricuin  (Kom.  xv.  iq). 
In  any  case  it  was  midwinter  (56)  before  Paul  became  the  guest 
of  the  hospitable  Gaiiu  in  Corinth  (Rom.  xvi.  23) 

Touching  the  resettlement  of  local  church  affairs  dorinc 
Paul's  three  months  in  Connth.  we  know  nothing.  For  us  the 
great  event  ol  this  visit  is  the  writing  of  that  e^nsilt  n, 
which  shows  that  his  mind  was  now  bent  on  the>*(n« 
cxtensioo  of  fiis  misuon  westwards  to  the  mctropdis 
of  the  emi^  itself.  To  Rome  bis  thoughu  bad  been  tumrd 
for  many  a  year,  but  he  had  time  and  again  checked  the 
impulse  to  visit  it  (Rom.  xv.  11  seq.)  For  the  dty  had  long 
been  occupied  by  the  Go^l  in  one  form  or  another;  and  it  was 
a' point  of  honour  with  him  to  preach  "  where  Chnsi  was  no« 
named,"  not  to  build  on  others'  foundations  (xv.  30).  But  hia 
eye  was  now  fixed  on  ^lain,  if  not  also  en  south  GaiiL  It  was, 
then,  largely  as  bairis  foi  his  mlsshw  to  the  western  Hcditcmncaii 
that  Paul  viewed  Rome.  Yet  after  aD  Rome  was  not  Bfce  other 
places,  it  was  the  focus  of  the  world.  Hence  Paul  could  noc 
simply  pass  by  it  (i.  11  seq.).  Very  tactfully  does  be  now  offer 
his  preliminary  contributions  to  them—"  by  way  of  renuBdcr,* 
at  least — emboldened  tlwrcto  by  the  ccmstiiMsnew  of  a  divine 
commission  to  the  Gentilet,  proved  by  lAal  be  had  ban  engird 
already  to  accmnpliih  (xv.  15  sqq.). 
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Bat  bow  coold  Paul  ivrite  it  lengtli  t4  »  coramanity  he  bad 
nevar  vuiud?  Not  to  dwdl  on  wbat  be  might  have  gathered 
from  "  Priaca  and  A<|iula,"  the  wonderful  lislof  laluutions  by 
nmme,  ottes  wftb  bdef  chanctwuations,  proves  bow  constant 
was  the  Bow  o(  CbrifUan  life  between  tbe  capital  and  pravuidal 
centres  like  ^>besus  and  Corinth.  Bnt,  beyond  all  this,  there 
ia  tbe  nature  of  tbe  epistle  itself  as  a  gnat "  tract  for  the  timcs,'| 
applicable  to  tbe  general  littiatioa  at  Rome,  but  typical  also  of 
the  hour  as  ceflecxed  in  Paul's  consdouanesa. .  It  has  therefore 
a.  prof o nod  biographical  significance  for  Paul  hinuclf,  aumming 
up  all  his  tboHght  so  far,  on  the  basis  of  his  conversion  as  uik- 
folded  by  bis  experiences  as  an  apostle.   It  is  his  philooophy 
of  religion  and  of  history,  the  first  worthy  of  the  name,  because 
tbe  first  deep-based  upon  tbe  conception  of  tbe  unity  of  humanity, 
as  related  to  God,  iu  source  and  tbe  determining  factor  in  its 
destiny.  As  such  it  also  includes  in  broadest  outline  (vliL  iB 
aqq.)  a  pbiloaophy  of  nature,  as  related  to  faumanity,  its  cxovm 
and  key.  Ilius  It  is  in  effect  a  nnivemi  philosophy  in  terms 
ol  tbe  moral  order,  which  Paul,  like  every  Hebrew;  regarded 
aa  the  most  real  and  significant  clement  in  tbe  uoivnse.  At  tbe 
centre  of  this  grand  survey  stands  the  Jewish  nee,  tbe  chosen 
vessel  for  besring  God's  treasure  for  mankind  during  the  pro- 
visional period  ^  human  history;  and  at  its  staritna]  heart, 
in  turn,  Jems,  Messiah  of  Israel,  Saviour  ot  mankind,  in  whom 
tbe  distinction  between  the  apecial  and  general  spheres  of 
revelation  is  trai»cended,  while  the  law,  "  the  middle  wall  of 
partition  "  between  tbera,  is  broken  down  by  the  Crosa. 

Into  tbe  sweep  of  this  high  argument,  as  it  is  unfolded  step 
by  step,  with  an  organic  completeness  or  exposition  peculiar 
to  Rwnans  among  his  writings  (cf.  Ephevans),  there  is  wrought 
not  only  the  problem  of  tbe  Jew  and  Gentile  {stUl  tbe  burning 
question  of  the  time),  but  also  the  stubborn  parsdos  of  tbe 
•ctual  rejection  of  Israel's  Mesuab  by  the  nation  os  t  whole, 
Thb  forms  a  great  appendix  (ix.-xl.)  to  tbe  more  theoretic 
pert  of  tbe  epbtle,  and  lays  bare  Paul's  inmost  heart,  showing 
how  truly  a  Jewish  patriot  be  was.  Even  the  categories  in 
whkh  be  grapples,  without  formal  sucosa,  with  the  problem  of 
divine  election  and  human  respontibility,  betray  tbe  Jew,  to 
frbon  the  final  axioms  are  God's  sovereignty  and  God's  ri^teous- 
ncM.  .Farther  into  the  contenu  of  this  most  characteristic 
writing  it  i*  not  ours  to  go  (ace  Rohahs).  Suffice  it  to  say,  be 
irtio  oppidiendB  k,  as  the  (ssue  irf  a  real  teli^ous  acpedaxt, 
■beady  knows  Paul  as  be  knew  himsdf  and  cared  to  be  known. 
Re  who  masters  iU  thought  knows  tbe  PauHne  theology.  Some 
Indeed  assume  that  Paul  ceased  really  to  progress  beyond  the 
point  represented  by  Romans,  snd  that  certain  of  his  later 
writings,  if  they  be  bis  st  kR,  alMW  a  certain  cnfcefalemeDt  «f 
graip  upon  principle.  Bat  that  Is  to  confuse  once  more  Ptul's 
personal  theology  with  the  f«Tns  of  instruction  whicb  experience 
showed  him  were  expedient  for  the  strengthening  and  devdop- 
ment  of  feeble  or  undeveloped  moral  typcs^ 

Yet  irtdle  the  luxiBm  of  the  Roman  epistle  wss  n  vidversal 
In  one  sense.  It  wss  rcsttktcd  hi  snother.  Owuig  to  tbe  fnc- 
abortening  bfluence  of  the  parcusia  hope,  even  Paul's  progrsmme 
of  a  world-mistion  meant  ^ply  seizing  certain  centres  of 
Inflitence,  to  serve  as  earnest  <rf  Meatiab's  possession  of  all  mao- 
kind  oo  His  return  to  take  His  great  power  and  reign.  Evangcl- 
isatko  OB  tbe  fsitber  side  of  the  panmda  was  tbe  greatM  port 
of  the  whole.  So  we  gather  from  this  very  epistle,  as  weU  as 
from  I  Cor.  xv.  93-aj  (and  yet  mora  cleariy  from  CoL  i.  93). 
In  other  ways,  too,  the  Christianity  of  Paul  and  bis  age  wot  re- 
lative to  tbe  psTouda,  bntb  in  theory  and  In  prsctics  (c«. 
In  Us  "ascetic  "or  "otherworldly  "attitude  to  Bfe).  TbbdU- 
ference  of  perspective,  and  the  ancient  view  of  the  world  at 
•piriu  operating  upon  human  life,  are  tbe  chief  things  to  be 
allowed  for  in  reading  bb  epistles. 

Hwi  viewing  tUngs,  .how  cagcrty  Paul  must  have  looked 
wntwuds  at  this  time.   Yet  hb  heart  turned  also  to  Judaea, 
e—'"^^  ^'^  l'*^      martb  still  threatened  by 

jj}!p^£|^the  danger  of  disunion  in  the  very  Body  of  Christ. 

At  all  cost  this  must  be  averted.   The  best  hope 
fcy  In  apcacUcal  eihibitioa  of  Gentile  sympathy  with  tlw  Mother 
XX  t6* 


Cburdi  In  Jcrasolem,  nch  as  would  be  to  It  a  token  of  tbe  Htdy 
Spirit  as  indwelling  Paul's  churches.  The  means  for  such  a 
thaokoflering  for  benefits  received  ultimately  from  Jerusalem 
(Rom.  XV.  27)  had  been  collected  with  much  patient  labour, 
and  tbe  delegates  to  accompany  Paul  with  it  bad  aheady 
assembled  at  Corinth  (xx.  4).  I^ul  had  intended  to  cms  the 
Aegean  from  Corinth  with  hb  party,  by  the  direct  route  to 
Syria.  But  a  Jewish  plot,  probably  to  take  effect 
on  the  voyage,  caused  bim  to  start  earlier  by  the 
bnger  land-route,  as  far  as  Phtlippi,  whence,  altv 
waiting  to  observe  the  Days  of  the  Unleavened  Bread,* 
he  sailed  to  j<HU  hb  fellow-almoneis  at  Troas.  There  b  no 
need  to  follow  all  the  stages  of  what  follows  (sec  Ramsay,  St 
Paul  the  Trtmlia).  But  every  personal  touch  b  meant  to  teU, 
even  Paul's  walk  from  Troas  to  Assos,  perhaps  for  soKtaiy 
meditation,  away  from  the  crowded  ship;  and  all  serves  to 
heighten  the  feeling  that  it  was  the  path  to  death  that  Paul  was 
already  treading  (xx.  33).  TIus  lies  too  at  the  heart  of  hb 
impressive  farewell  to  the  Epbesian- ciders,  a  discourse  which 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  hb  past  minbtry  in  Ephcsus.  Its  burden, 
as  Luke  b  at  pains  to  emphasize  by  hb  comment  upon  the 
actual  parting,  b  that  "  they  should  behold  hb  face  no  more." 
The  scene  was  repealed  at  Tyre;  while  at  Caesarea,  the  last  stage 
of  all,  tbe  climax  was  reached,  in  Agabus's  prophetic  action 
and  the  ensuing  dissuasion  of  all  those  about  him.  But  Paul, 
though  moved  in  hb  feelings,  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his 
purpose.  The  party  went  forward,  takiilg  the  precaution  to 
secure  Paul  a  trusty  host  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem  in  the  person 
of  Mmtson,  a  Hellenist  of  Cyprus.  He  entered  tbe  holy  city  in 
good  time  to  show  his  loyalty  to  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Pentecost. 

He  was  well  received  by  James  and  the  elders  of  the  church. 
So  far  scholars  are  agreed,  since  tbe  "  we  "  form  of  narrative 
which  began  again  at  FhillpiH  (xx.  5},  reaches  to  j^Mrihat 
thb  piunt.  But  as  to  the  historical  ralue  of  what 
follows,  before  "  we  "  reappears  with  tbe  start  for  R<Hne  from 
Caesarea  there  is  Urge  diversity  o(  opinion.  The  present 
writer,  holding  that  "  we  "  is  no  exclusive  mark  of  the  eye- 
witness, sees  no  reason  to  doubt  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the 
narrative  in  Acts  xzi.  19-xxvl*  touching  the  Jewish  outbreak 
against  Paul  and  its  sequel.  Its  ugnificance  for  Paul's  life  is 
fairly  clear,  though  we  are  not  told  what  acceptance  the  Gentile 
offering  of  loyal  love  met  with  in  the  Jerusalem  church  as  a 
whole.  But  that  its  general  effect  upon  the  comity  of  tbe  two 
branches  ol  tbe  Messbnic  Ecdesla  was  good  seems  implied  by 
the  serene  tone  of  Paul's  later  references  to  the  unity  of  tbe 
Body  (£{4l  iL  19-33;  iii.  sseq.).  What  does  stand  out  clearly  in 
Acts  is  M  that  bean  on  PauPs  position  as  between  the  Jewish 
and  tbe  Roman  authorities.  Here  weobserve  a  gradual  lifting 
of  the  charge  against  him,  corresponding  in  part  to  tbe  changes 
of  venue  The  more  local  elements  recede,  and  those  of  Interest 
to  a  Roman  court  emerge. 

To  the  Jewish  mob  he  U  "  the  man  that  tcacheth  afl  men  every- 
where against  the  People,  and  the  Law,  and  this  place;  end  morcovfr 
he  brought  Greek*  alio  into  the  Temple  "  (xxi.  38).  Before  Felix, 
Tcrtullus  describes  him  as  "  a  pestilent  fellow,  and  a  mover  ol 
tumults  amonK  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  world,  and  a  ringteader 
o(  the  «cct  of  the  Nanrcnet,  who  also  tried  to  profane  tbe  Temple" 
(xxtv.  s  acq.).  Soribriy  among  "  tbe  rnaoy  and  grievous  "  offences 
alleged  before  Festu*(uv.7aeq.)  we  gather  that  one  or  more  were 


■  This  is  a  valuable  datum  not  only  for  Paul's  own  loyalty  to  the 
US3ZC3  ot  Jewish  piety, but  also  for  the  chronoti^  ot  his  life,  aa  *bo«^ 
Ing  in  tbelight  m  what  loUpwa  the  day  of  the  week  on  whkh  PaoMVsr 
ten  that  yw;  •ai,sn  iaaibi|tl»A(  the  ysor  as  s6  or  S7  ^  above, 
Chtemaegy). 

* Thew  cbaatas,eant^  jiUMHfs  is  vMd  and  circumstantial  as 
any  in  the  ''^in^'  smm.  %  tb  tbe  speeches,  ihdr  fidelity 
naturally  varies  wtth'tbe  cfrcoaWaitces  of  deliveryt  bat  in  all  then 
b  that  which  could  not  be  Luke's  free  composition.  Tbe  verislmtli- 
tude  of  ihc  demonstratioa  of  Paul's  personal  loyaltyto  forms  of 
Jeviidi  piety  in  connexion  with  the  four  men  under  voWs  (xxi.  33-37) 
IS  rnmplcie,  especially  in  view  of  Paul's  own  vow  at  Cencbrcae  and 
hih  riijard  for  Jetrisii  feasts;  and  even  Paul's  non-rccocnition  Of 
th.  high  priest  tn  what  was  not  a  regular  lesuon  of  tbe  Sanhcdrin 
(xxiii.         b  quite  profaaUe.   Other  points  hardly  merit  notice 
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"  aBuoM  Cs«Mr Lt.  tRuon  of  one  wan  or  anoUier.  Though  (b« 
otben  wcigbed  with  a  procuntor  like  Fdix  ^jixioua  to  humour  (be 
lews  cheaply)  MifBciendy  to  keep  Paul  0n  the  abaence  of  bribe*) 
in  priton  for  two  yean,  it  wu  the  tart  clu*  of  durge  that  was  mon 
dugeraiM.  tspecuUy  when  once  the  com  was  tnnsfetred  from  the 
pnylacial  court  to  the  appeal  court  at  Rome.  The  tati  worcb  of 
ABTipp*]  "  Thu  man  cdukl  have  been  act  at  liberty  had  he  not 
appealed  to  Caaar,"  axe  probably  ncofded  with  a  touch  of  traBic 
iroay. 

But  wfaftt  of  Piul  bimaclf  doling  tbe  tm  yean  at  Caesirea  f 
Ihon^  be  mutt  li»ve  been  in  conespondeace  vitb  hii  cburcbes, 
^  .  .  at  least  through  messengers,  nothing  from  his  pen 
yjl^^^^  has  reached  us.  We  can  only  infer  from  epistles 
written  later  how  much  this  period  cootiibuied  to 
his  refieclive  life.  The  outlook  wu  indeed  stimulating  to 
thought  Neu  «t  hand  Judaea  -mu  sHdiog  n|My  down  the 
Iodine  of  lawlessness  and  fuiatlcal  resentment  of  Roman  rule, 
towards  a  cataslit^he  which  to  Paul's  eye,  trained  by  Jewish 
Apocalyptic  to  regard  certain  things  as  signs  of  the  days  of 
Antichrist,  would  seem  to  betoken  tbe  prelude  of  the  Parousia 
hseU.  Then,  farther  afield^  the  growing  confederacy  of  Messiah's 
Arches  wu  stepping  into  tbe  place  vacated  by  "  Isad  after 
tbe  Scsh,"  u  the  pecq>le  ready  for  God's  Messiah. 

Tbe  Joomey  to  Rome  calls  for  no  detailed  notice  (see  Ramsay, 
51  Pmd  tin  TrmdUr).  Its  main  interest  for  us  is  the  impres^on 
ot  nobility,  courage  and  power  which  Paul  conveyed  to  the 
centurion  Juh'us  and  his  fdlow-psssengers  generally;  while  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  eyewitness'  himsdf  visibly  reaches  its  cHmax 
u  dangeis  thicken  and  Paul  rises  above  Ibem  all.  At  last  Italy 
is  reached,  and  Paul  is  met  by  detachments  of  "  brethren  " 
from  Rome,  who  came  u  far  uthiny  and  forty  mOea  to  wdcome 
him; "  whom  when  Patil  saw.  be  thanked  God  and  took  courage." 

From  Paul's  lettera,  however,  we  gather  that  if  he 
loolied  for  sympathy  from  the  Roman  Christians, 
be  tookod  lar^ly  in  vain.  Whilst  some  welcomed  and  most 
tegarded  him  u  Indeed  a  cbam[tfon  of  the  Gospel  whose  fearicss 
tesUmony  even  In  honds  emboldened  many,  Induding  tbe 
Judaidng  section  who  wished  him  no  good,  to  preach  Jesus  more 
openly  than  before;  few,  if  any,  really  showed- him  brotherly 
love  or  cared  for  tbe  intctests  of  Christ  outside  Rome  that  were 
■tin  on  hit  heart  (PblL  L  i>-i7,  U.  si).  Such  absorption  in 
tbeir  own  local  affairs  struck  Paul  u  stmi^y  tm-Christian  in 
qiirit,  and  added  disappointment  to  his  irksome  confinement, 
chained  u  he  wu  by  one  wrist  to  a  praetorian  seedier  night  and 
day.  Yet  he  rose  above  it  alL  Only  let "  Christ  be  magnified  " 
In  Us  body,  whether  by  life  or  death.  Then  should  Iw  not  be 
ashamed,  come  what  mi^U 

Tbe  letter  which  makes  us  aware  how  things  lay  Is  Ptiilippians, 
the  most  devotional  of  all  his  writings  and  the  most  Christb'ke. 
ntt^bi^  It  is  the  perfect  expression  of  personal  "  FauUnism  " 
in  his  maturer  and  more  postive  manner.  It  flows 
V^**  from  his  heart  as  joyful  thanks  for  tokens  of 
continued  mindfulness  of  him  recenUy  received  from  his  old 
Philippian  friends  through  Epaphrodilus,  one  of  their  number. 
Touched  and  filled  with  spiritual  joy  the  more  that,  save  for  his 
own  peraonal  circle,  love  wu  so  scant  around  him,  he  turns  to 
comfort  his  friends  in  their  sorrow  for  him,  out  of  the  stores 
of  Divine  consolation  recdved  through  his  own  fresh  sense  of 
need  (cf.  i  Cor.  L  3  sqq.).  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  "  is  its  recurring 
note.  Here  we  get  the  word  of  the  hour,  both  for  Paul  and  for 
his  converts.  Tbe  iHe  of  PhtUppians  is  an  open  question, 
English  sclM^ars  tending  to  place  it  early,  whUe  most  foreign 
■diobn  put  it  Uic  in  the  "  two  yean  "  of  Ada.  Tbe  present 
writcT  would  place  it  last  of  tbon  vtiOu  daiB|  tbe  first  year, 
s./.  last  of  an  save  i  Timothy. 

Of  the  remaining  im^wisooment  cj^stles,  the  beautiful  little 
Bote  to  Phikmon  toucUng  his  slave  Onesimus  casts  fresh  light 
on  Paul "  the  Chistian  gentkaan,"  by  its  homour  and  petfca 
*  That  be  regarded  Paul  u  endowed  with  nperkuman  powers, 
both  of  premomiion  and  of  beating  (u  in  Malta),  b  evident,  even  if 
in  mind,  Uke  that  ol  most  ancients,  "  the  Hoe  between  the 
miraculout  and  ibe  providrniial  quite  vanbhes  away  " —  ai  B.  W. 
Bacon  says  (SUrv  of  Si  Paul.  p.  1 14)  rdiiire  to  ixviii.  3-5.  coiaparing 
aT«>  the  case  of  EutychM*  "  insen«itrility."  But  3  aa,  why  not 
^  this  u  the  eait&qiiake  at  PUippi  aaof 


coBsidenteBeaa  of  tone.  Tbe  two  laifer  onea  do  not 
first  sight  to  reflect  hia  personalis  so  mudi  as  hb 
life  u  the  baber  of  dmicbes,  and  tbe  way  in 
which  be  extended  the  Udm  of  Us  gospd  so  at  le 
bear  on  iwoUeasa  nfaed  by  mr  fresh  teacdou  t^wB  It  of  tba 
old  traditionB  amid  which  his  Adan  converts  sttU  Hved.  Botk 
upects  really  Uend;  for  the  e|Mstles  are  addiased  to  chuiUiea 
which  were  feeling  certain  effects  of  tbe  frrring  calamity  ikat 
had  overtaken  him  whom  they  in  soase  seoK  "iwrtltil  aa 
their  founder,  and  aim  at  raising  tbem  to  tbe  andlK*s 
higher  standpoint  (Eph.iii.  t3,vi  ip-aiiCol.ii.  i  aeq..iv.  Saeq.). 
It  wu  jtnt  here  that  many  oi  his  Aoiao  cooverts  htsitaii"d- 
Tbey  did  not  rcaliie  tbe  alt^suficiency  Christ  in  tbe  voeal 
sphere;  and  they  viewed  tbdr  rdatiens  with  the  Uviiaile  worid 
of  ultimate  or  heavenly  realities  in  keeping  with  this  fact.  Tb^ 
traced  the  hand  of  bein^  bdooging  to  the  supernal  spbeia 
in  their  earthly  experiences  of  weat  and  woe^  Hcacc  Ibey 
dtvamed  of  st^pkmentiog  what  they  derived  from  Christ  by 
bdp  from  other  spiritual  bangs.  To  judge  from  r.J«t.|i^ 
(sec  s.t.)  it  wu  largely  akmg  tbe  fines  of  Jewish  Iboagfat  (d  tha 
Tatamtnts  of  tit  Twdt  Pabicnks),  modified  by  G«k  and 
other  Pagan  ideu,  that  this  tendency  operated,  FeratCoksae 
at  least  it  issued  in  observance  of  rilud  ruks  connected  with  tba 
proiectioa  of  good  angels  against  evil  oau,  u  taught  by  a  aoit 
of  theoH^y,  probab^  badng  itaeH  on  a  Icgraduy  fc—^Htt 
of  pre-Mosaic  Bible  history  In  particular  (cf.  tbe  Pmnfah), 
Paul  does  not  discuss  bow  far  "guardian  aafds"  1m««  amf 
function  Idt  them  in  view  of  the  all-mCdency  of  Cbtist  and 
Hu S|Hrit f «»' bdievefs.  Heobviottsiy  (Eph. vi.  tiK)q.)  beBevud 
in  the  reality  of  angcHc  foes,  because  tl^  hypothesis  nphlafrt 
lor  him  certain  moral  phenonena;  but  he  bad  icalliy  stripped 
angelic  bdpns  of  all  fonctioaa  necessary  to  tbe  Christian. 
Perhaps  be  wu  not  sufficiently  interested  in  tbe  matter  to  ihdiA 
it  out  fully. 

How  does  Paul  deal  with  this  situation  ot  depressed  faith  nad 
hope  as  to  tbe  power  of  Christ  to  confer  aU  needful  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  tbe  Chtistian's  life  on  earth,  fa  spite  of  the  bostite  foeccs, 
visible  and  Invinble?  All  they  need,  be  saya,  is  to  hold  fast 
the  Gospd  which  hu  already  dime  so  modi  for  thcai — axau^M^ 
tbe  spedal  privileges  of  the  Jew,  and  qnichednc  tbem  uCenAs 
"  dead  In  dns  "  and  under  the  full  sw^  of  the  powers  of  3.  ima 
a  lite  of  filial  access  to  Cod  u  Father.  Of  Chriit's  abiity  to 
achieve  CodS  purpose  in  all  things,  the  wondcrfid  pngm  4 
His  Church  "  in  all  the  worid  "  is  already  witness  (CoL  L  S,  13^ 
Looking  then  to  these  thin^  vtsiUe  to  Christian  giusu  based 
on  ^Hiitud  upcricnce,  then  is  no  cause  for  dqxeasion  at  tha 
saOaings  endured  fer  Christ^  sshe  bv  Christians,  and  least  ef 
anathiBOwn.  Both  m  Cdosdaos and  "  E^hcdaBs "  (leaOy  a 
circular  epistle  to  churches  in  Asia,  induding  thoae  of  tte 
Lycns  valley  and  perhaps  most  of  the  Seven  Choithu  of  tba 
Apocalypse  (see  EpHEStani),  he  lay*  stress  on  "  love,  wUA 
is  the  bond  «(  petfectneas,"  and  on  "  unity  of  the  S|Ajt.**  as 
tbe  atmospheic  of  fite  worthy  the  vocation  he  ■'—^frfu  ■ 
iosi^riiig  terms. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  nearly  every  other,  these  *f««Hrt  ^hiUi 
marked  affinity  with  tbe  neat  group  '•Hiir'tg  to  coaa  Itom 
Faul^  pea,  the  o»«^ed  PastonI  ^stla*  the 
supposed  **  moiaBsm "  of  wUch  is  often  urged 
against  their  authentidty.  In  both  cases  tbe 
development  is  quite  natural  in  Bavl  tbe  mtsnonaiy, 
as  it  aoswera  to  growing  defecb  aoMag  Us  tbartWs  ia 
the  sphere  of  condncL  &idi  enoo,  idnle  twafoU  ha  afcct. 
alike  sprang  from  a  defective  sense  tor  ethics  as  tha  fwllai 
form  <a  piety  (i  Tim.  vL  j-ii;  s  Hm.  iii.  j;  d  Jaa.  i.  ar) 
Sowing  from  Christian  faith.  A  metdy  inteUectoal  failh,  is 
of  the  genuinely  Pauline  type,  invubing  cathuaiaatic 
devotion  to  Ch^,  tended  In  peactkc  dtfaec  to  a.  lagaliii  aad 
ritual  piety,  u  at  floloisae.  or  to  moral  hiity.  The  htter  wm 
sometimesdefcndedooadaalistktbeMyaf  **  flesh  "and"  sponl.* 
u  two  realms  radically  opposed  and  monBy  indepettdest.' 

*  Ot  this  we  have  a  him  in  the  "  eramy  wacdi "  aSoded  to  ia 
Efb.  v.  «  (ftOufi  aba  iv.  14}.  pnbaHy  of  tbs  mmm  asR  as  ia 
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PAUL,  THE  APOSTLfi 


Paul  meeu  both  tmn  by  ih  doctrine  of  ttie  "  new  tnsn," 
tbe  new  nonl  peisoiwliiy,  God's  workmtnship,  "created  in 
Christ  Jews  for  good  works  "  (Eph.  ii.  to),  whose  natuie  it  is 
to  be  fruitful  ante  holiness  and  love  (cf ,  Gal.  v.  6,  vL  i  s). 

Id  the  so-catled  PaXoral  Episttes  the  same  subject  'is  handled 
^mlUrly,  yet  more  summarily,  as  befits  one  writing  iostnic- 
— j""™  '**  friends  famdiar  with  the  spirit  behind  the 
concrete  precepts.  ADowittg  for  this,  and  for  the 
qteda!  drcumstances  presupposed,  there  k  no 
own  "  norxUsni "  ibout  the  "  wlKdeaome  instruction  *'  in  the 
Christian  walk  given  in  these  epistles  (i  Tim.  {.  to;  cf.  vi.  3; 
s  71m.  iv.  3)  than  in  the  other  gmup.  "  Moialism  "  »  ethical 
precept  divorced  from  the  Christian  motive  of  grateful  love, 
or  connected  with  the  notfon  of  salvation  as  "  of  worha  "  rather 
than  preventent  grace.  But  «f  this  there  is  no  real  trace  in  the 
Pastorals,  which  are  a  type  of  letter  by  ihemidves,  as  regards 
their  recipients  and  certiun  of  the  aspects  of  church  life  with 
which  I  hey  deal.  As  dealing  with  methods  of  instruction  and 
organtxation,  whldi  mutt  have  occupied  increutngly  the  atten- 
tion of  tlMse  («4M]ntible  for  the  daily  course  o(  church  life, 
they  contain  nothing  inappropriate  to  the  last  two  years  of 
Paul's  life,  when  he  was  considering  Iiow  his  churches  might 
bat  be  safeguarded  from  errors  in  thought  and  practice  in  his 
•faaence  or  after  his  decease. 

TTie  main  diffieulries  (o  tlipir  siitslnncc  have  been  irrrinrii-f!  by 
anachronistic  reading  of  ihnn,  ar.J  ^iro  ijllin,;  tothegroimH  v-hU  Lhe 
progress  of  exegesis  and  knuttlcf1i;p  uf  ilu.-  conditions  of  •.■^r'.v  i  liureh 
Ufe.  Our  real  difficulties  in  concLiving  the  Pastorals  as  uli.n  tiicy 
purport  to  be,  relate  to  their  form,  and  "  Ke  In  the  fidd  of  languue 
and  of  ideas  aa  embodied  in  language  "  (Ifart,  Jvd.  Christ,  p.  131). 

Sot  these,  even  as  regards  style  and  ayntu.  arc  reduced  to  narrow 
niti,  when  once  due  weight  is  given  to  thi^  fiMh  analoeies  rumUhed 
by  the  now  admitted  Imprisonment  Eiii^.lcs  («ee  also  RAc^'.iy. 
ExpotiWr,  1909).  Thia  is  specially  the  ra  ■  with  the  ust-  .-.i  ntw 
words  of  religious  tmporr,  [ike  "  S,T.-i.nir  "  or  "  E>el!vtrcr  "  (Snicr.  of 
God  and  Christ:  see  Eph.  v.  13;  ['hil,  iii.  lo)— the  idea  of  which 
eptfing*  naiunlly  from  Paul's  own  outward  state,  as  well  as  from  the 
trial*  of  bis  readers;  the  "  washing  "or"  lavcr  "  of  baptism  (rcph  v. 
a6:  Tit.  iii.  5);  the  Gospel  as  a  revealed  "  my»icry  "  (Eph  f.-.-  .-.m, 
cap.  "  the  mystery  "  as  great,"  Eph.  v.  3a;  1  Tim.  in.  16) ;  .nul  the 
future  "  appearing  "of  Christ  (so  already  m  3  Thcss.  ii,  8;ef.  (. HI.  iii. 
4].  As  to  ine  use  of  the  last  term  for  the  incarnation  in  7  Tim.  1.  10, 
it  has  a  parallel  in  the  "  was  manifested  "  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  itslf  a 
fraement  of  a  Christian  hymn  of  praise  to  Christ,  such  as  is  implied 
in  Eph.  V.  ig.  and  espeeiaMy  CoL  iii.  16.  Not  only  is  the  fragment  In 
question  one  in  type  with  that  in  Eph.  v.  14.  but  may  even  be  part 
ot  the  same  hymtu  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for  Paul 
to  weave'  into  his  epistle  to  Timothy  the  reli^us  phraseology  actu- 
ally current  among  Pauline  Christians  in  Asia,  a*  wc  fe  him  *^*ag 
in  hi*  repeated  citations  of  the  hortatory  part^  of  tL.  ir  hymnolnpy, 
with  the  formula  "Faithful  is  the  (familiar)  .v.  In^  "  (i.  1^,  ili.  t, 
IC,  iv.  10;  cf.  7  Tim.  iL  II  seq.).  All  this  bd  rn  a.  .1  I.iheuji;!-.  :ind 
much  more  that  is  virtually  the  parlance  of  \\\(-  Asi.in  churches, 
helps  to  explain  a  comparative  lacic  of  the  d'ntinclivtly  Paulioe 
element  even  in  tetters  which  contain  highly  charactrristic  passsgts. 
Hence  there  seem  no  insuperable  difficulties  to  the  authenticity  of  al) 
three  epistles— which  most  scholars  recognize  as  at  least  panly 
from  Paul's  pen,  though  they  disagree  as  to  the  exact  limits  ol  i  He 

Knulne  fragnients— if  only  a  natumt  historic  setting  can  be  found 
r  them  in  Paul's  life.  But  there  is  a  general  assumption  Uiat  this 
CUinot  be  found  within  the  limits  allowed  by  Acts.  Accardi(igly 
Wwne  reicct  the  situations  implied  in  them  as  on  the  whole  nn- 
historical,  while  others  postulate  a  period  in  Paul's  life  cf  which 
Acts  gives  no  hint,  if  it  cfoes  not  exclude  it.  Thi^  iheorj'  of  a  release 
■fter  the"  two  whole  years  "  with  which  Acts  c!o«ts.  and  of  a  M'cnsd 
{mprisonment  before  the  end  really  came,  bancs  itself  parti)'  on  t!ie 
personal  notices  in  the  Pastorals  themselves  (for  a  suggested  niner.iry 
■ee  :i.  Lighltoot,  BiUUol  Eifays),  often  full  of  vcri^imilinide,  add 
partly  on  tradition.  As  regards  the  latter,  the  only  evidence  of 
real  weight  ti  the  reference  In  a  highly  rhetorical  passage  of  the 
Epistle  of  Oement  (c.  A.0. 96}  to  Paulas  having  come  in  his  univer-al 
Dunistry,  in  East  and  West  alike. "  to  ttie  bound  of  the  Wesu" 
But.  mntlng  that  Spain  be  meant,  there  is  nb  dga  jlmf  Clem<:nt 
tluKigM  et  this  visit  as  follomog  on  an  imprwimipU*  lU  Kon^e, 


I  Cor.  vi.  12-14,  just  OS  the  demal  by  Hymenaeus  and  I%iletus  in 
■  TiB.ii.i7wq.ofanyTesumctiontsavelbato(thespiritiaGanver- 
lim  (d.  Eph.  v.  14),  finds  its  earUer  parallel  In  1  Cor.  a*.  is,3a-34- 

■Add  UM  iaa  that  Clement  (di.  vi.)  concdvs  Paul  as  beiog 
Jrtwd  in  tha  place  of  reward  by  cba  Netonian  martyrs,  and  therefore 
M  mutmd  not  iater  than  summer  64.  No  thcecv  of  the  Pastoral*. 
tlHnfBR.  bMd  im  Clannc,^  wibKSBi  CM  plaoe  FbhI's  dnth  oltM- 
tU  data. 


mthm- thill  as  falHiMr«btne«hetetehl«  career,  ifaaplir  en  AewwiiMit 

of  Rom,  XV.  agi  while  nowhere  do  the  Pastorals  uiemaelves  point 
to  any  journey  west  of  Rome.  Further  no  cariy  tradition  is  clear 
enough  to  override  the  almost  certain  Implication  of  Acts  (xx.  ssand 
38.  read  in  the  light  o(  theclodng  chapters,  and  especially  of  XM.  Jt. 
which  sumests  that  the  appeal  to  Caesar  waaa  fatal  aiepl  that  Fud 
never  visited  Asa  after  his  farewell  at  Miletus  Accordmgly  room 
for  the  epistles  must  be  lound.  If  at  oil.  before  the  spring  «  63  ia 
keeping  with  Acta.*  "nw  (olkiwing  is  aa  attempt  to  show  bow  thb 
may  be  done. 

Tlw  pastoral  epbtks  reveal  certain  special  aspects  of  Patd'a 

life  and  worit  In  Rome  during  the  "  twD  yean  **  of  Acu  BCvULjiiii. 
Addressed  to  intimate  associates,  they  show  him  in  ...... 

the  act  of  caring  tor  hb  churches  by  deputy.  In  nwT 
the  case  of  Titus,  indeed,  the  diurcbea  in  question 
were  apparently  not  of  Paui's  own  foUndatlDB,  but  those  to 
whose  welfare  be  had  become  interested  while  sheltering  on  hit 
voyage  to  Rome  at  Fair  Havens  In  Crete  (Acts  zxvii.  g  seq.). 
This  spot  was  nigb  to  a  city  named  Lasea;  and  as  they  were 
detained  "  a  con^dentble  time,"  lor  men  eager  to  be  gone,  we 
may  well  Imagine  Paul  coming  into  touch  with  the  load  ClRt»> 
tiaiu  and  leaving  Htus  (whose  presence  is  never  alluded  to  In 
Acts,  even  when  proved  by  Paul's  letters)  to  set  In  order  Ihfe 
defective  conditions  prevailing  among  ihcm  (Tit.  1.  s)-  Now, 
obont  early  summer  60,  we  seem  to  see  him  smting  further 
iastnictloia,  on  the  basb  of  reports  received  from  Titus.  There 
b  no  talk  of  a  Journey  to  Spain,  and  to  fudge  from  Paul's  plaa 
to  winter  at  Nicopolis  (iii.  u)  he  expects  hb  case  to  come 
on  top  late  in  autumn  to  admit  of  the  vbit  td  Asia  which  he 
had  in  mind  only  -shortly  before,  as  it  seems,  vdien  referring 
more  Indefinitely  to  hte  hopes  in  t  Urn.  iii.  14,  Iv.  ij.  Posrfbly 
his  further  reference  in  iii.  13  toApollos  andZeRas"thelawyer** 
(bearen  of  the  letter),  as  on  a  Journey  of  urgency,  may  mean 
that  a  date  for  hb  trial  was  fixed  in  the  interval,  and  that  he 
ma  sending  to  the  East  to  collect  counter-evidence  to  that  of 
the  Jews  of  (Actsxxi.  a7;cf.  the  later  jdaint  In  >  Tin.  L-ti, 
that "  an  in  Ana  "  bod  "  tuniied  thdr  backs  on  Urn  ")• 

Paul's  appeal  case  was  not  a  safe  topic  for  correspondence 
[cf.  Col.  iv.  7  seq  ),  and  wc  gather  little  directly  on  the  point  from 
his  efdstles.  The  long  delay  la  its  heating  would  be  due  to 
part  to  the  accusers'  desire  to  collect  evidence  suffident  to 
ensure  success  even  before  a  tribttnal  thought  to  be  less  amenaUb 
to  Jewish  itifluence  than  a  procurator's;  and,  once  the  first 
summer  was  past,  the  wintry  sea  (more  dauium)  would  postpone 
things  for  another  six  months.  The  delay  seems  to  have  been 
unexpected  by  Paul,  and  to  have  led  him  to  mistaken  forecasts 
during  his  first  half  year  En  Rome,  In  i  l^m.,  Titus  and  Philemon. 
Somewhat  later  he  expressed  himself  more  guardedly  (PML 
ii.  33  seq.;  cf.  i.  35).  As  to  the  charges  on  which  all  came  to 
turn,  we  are  left  to  intrindc  probabilities.  They  were  no  doubt 
those  serious  from  the  Roman  rather  than  Jewbh  standpdnt, 
via.  endangering  public  law  and  order  by  exciting  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world  on  religious  matters,  and  fostering  treason 
against  the  imperial  cutt  generally  (cf.  the  charge  at  Thessa- 
lonica}.  In  defence  Paul  would  urge  the  privileged  portion 
of  a  Jewish  monothebt,  and  the  Jews  would  be  at  pains  to 
differentiate  Christianity  from  Judaism,  and  so  deprive  it  ot 
the  status  of  a  legally  recognized  religion  (nligia  lidta).  If 
they  succeeded  here,  Paul's  condemnation  was  only  a  matter 
of  lime.  This  is  the  most  probable  issue  of  the  case  {pace 
Sit  W.  M.  Ramsay  and  others),  both  a  priori  and  in  the  light 
of  later  phenomena,  e.g.  1  Pet.  (which  In  61-63  wcms  to  imply 
a  recent  impulse  to  persecution  for  the  Name). 

The  ratlier  earlier  but  vaguer  situation  Implied  in  i  Tim. 
b  as  follows.  At  the  moment  of  Paul's  appeal  from  Caesacea 
to  Rome  Timothy  was  perhaps  on  duty  In  Ephcsus.  f  jum^n 
There  he  would  receive  a  message  from  Paul,  possibly 
through  Aristorchus  (Acts  xxvii.  3,  5  seq.),  in  terms  of  good 
hope  as  to  hb  appeal.  Timothy  would  in  turn  send  word  as 
to  the  uluation  in  Ephesus,  and  at  the  same  time  express  hu 
desire  to  hasten  to  Paul's  side.    Thb  would  lead  Paul,  in 

*  Also  with  I  Pet.,  If  Or  H.  B.  Swete  (Comm.  m  St  Mark,  iM 
p.  xvli.)  b  right  In  oaylng  that  ft  ImpUes  I^ul'a  dtotb;  for  I  nt. 
pnbatSy  da  to '  Dr  Hort'a  Cmhk.}. 
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Mndiiig  Um  «  tetter  of  taeaangememt  uti  ^Mcific  imtnictioiM, 
to  open  with  «  wntcace  (cbanctcristkally  wantins  a  gnm- 
■utJcal  oondusion)  io  wfaicb  he  recalls  a  parallel  case,  where 
be  h«l  exhorted  Timothy  to  "  stay  od  "  in  Ephnus*  is 
AJ>.  s6).  Nor  wu  the  need  len  uixent  nmr,  oiring  to  Judik 
**  falric* "  touching  the  primitive  period  of  biblica>  hiiloiy 
(*'  genealopci "],  meant  to  bear  on  certain  parts  of  the  Law 
(i.  4-;)  as  of  uni venal  religious  validity.  At  Ephesus  (as  also 
in  CkU)  much  the  same  type  of  Judaism  as  was  te-emeiging 
at  Colossae  was  reacting  on  local  Christianity;  while  bee  aikd 
there  were  traces  of  dualistic  antinomian  theory  (see  L  19  acq,; 
cf.  2  Um.  iL  17  seq.).  The  general  need  of  the  hour  was  whole- 
some Christian  ethics  applied  all  round,  supported  by  firmer 
organisation  in  church  life,  espedaUy  with  a  view  to  check 
irre^wosiblc  teaching  (i  Um.  v.  17,  vL  y,  TiL  {.  9-11;  9  Tim. 
ii.  9,  iv.  3),  To  the  special  local  proUems  Paul  addresses 
himself  in  this  letter,  but  above  all  to  the  bracing  of  Timothy's 
•omewbat  sensitive  nature  to  face  the  opposition  which  be 
must  enconnter  as  a  Christian  leader  at  such  a  time  (note  the 
■imiles  ol  the  soldier  and  athlete,  both  of  whom  face  hardsh4> 
tcadily,  as  pan  of  their  profession,  i.  iS,  v.Ssqq.,  vi.  13  seq.,  20; 
s  Tim.  it  3  sqq.,  iv.  j).  In  this  connexion  occur  also  certain 
autobtogiaphic  passages,  as  well  as  lolemn  affirmations  of  his 
own  divine  oommisson  (eg.  L  1,  ti  sqq.,  iL  7)1  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  reassure  his  disciple  that  his  gospel  will  bear  all  the  strain 
that  is  being  put  upon  it,  or  can  be  in  the  future  (cf.  Eph.  vL 
19  seq.  for  all  this).  Here  Paul  is  answering  challenges  which 
he  knows  are  being  made  in  Timothy's  hearing  on  every  side, 
cspedaOy  now  that  the  apostle  seemed  less  likely  to  return  to 
Asia.  He  himself  does  not  flinch,  because  he  knows  he  had 
not  run  save  "  at  the  command  of  God  "  (i.  i),  after  being 
wondrously  changed  from  his  former  self  (i.  13  sqq.).  Thus 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  Gospel  "  committed  to  his  charge," 
however  much  it  may  be  called  in  question  (L  10  seq.,  ii.  7)1 
he  has  no  shadow  of  doubt. 

When  the  curtain  rises  for  the  last  time,  it  b  on  the  morrow 
of  the  loDg-cxpected  hearing  of  Paul's  appcaL  The  case  stands 
<  ntoitif.  xdjouroed,  but  he  is  no  longer  under  any  illusion 
'  as  to  its  final  issue.  His  one  comfort  la  that  by 
the  Lord*!  support  he  had  been  delivered  from  the  greatest 
danger,  "  the  mouth  of  the  lion  "  ready  to  "  swallaw  up  " 
(cf.  I  PeL  V.  8)  his  soul  through  craven  fear,  as  he  stood 
solitary  before  Caesar.  From  that  the  Lord  had  rescued  him, 
and  would  yet  rescue  hib  from  every  "  work  of  ill "  (>  Um. 
W.  ifr-18).  Yet  his  earthly  work  b  done  (iv.  6  seq.).  So  he 
writes  to  Timothy,  bis  "  beloved  child,"  whom  now  he  longs 
to  see  once  more.  But  lest  this  should  not  be  granted  him,  he 
prefixes  to  the  summons  a  last  will  and  testament,  which  may 
help  Timothy  to  rise  above  the  dismay  which  bis  death  at  the 
bands  of  Roman  law  is  bound  to  cause.  Let  "nmothy  take 
up  the  Gospel  torch  as  it  falls  from  his  own  dying  hand,  and  "  do 
the  work  of  an  Evangelist,"  heeding  not  the  hardship.  Then 
•fter  providing  for  the  Gospel,  be  turns  tomore  personal  interests. 
"  Hasten  to  me  with  all  speed,"  he  says  in  effect,  "  for  I  am  all 
■lone,  save  for  Luke.  My  other  trusty  friends  are  away  on 
various  missions,  and  Demas  has  deserted  the  dnking  ship. 
Tychicus  I  had  already  sent  to  Ephesus;  he  will  replace  you. 
Pick  up  Mark  and  bring  him  with  you— he  is  so  helpful.  Bring 
my  doak,  papers  and  books  [copies  of  the  Scriptures],  lying 
io  Cajpus's  hands  at  Troas  perhaps  since  Acts  zx.  6  sqq. 
"  Alexander  the  bronze-worker  [an  old  Jewish  foe  at  Ephesus, 
Acts  zix.  33I  did  me  many  a  bad  turn  In  my  case  (Air  case  is  in 
the  Lord's  hands) ;  be  on  thy  guard  against  him."  Then  follow 
allusions  to  Paul's  "  first  defence,"  unsupported  by  such  as  might 

■  ft  Is  quite  Ukdy  that  Timothy  left  Ephesu*  lor  Rome  before 
reccivini  t  Tim.,  snoe  he  was  with  Paul  when  Cokitnan*  and 
Ptiilipnians  were  written,  the  farmer  at  least  in  the  •amner  <tf  60 
(xx  Ptiibm.  ax). 

*  It  leems  bcM  to  take  iv.  13-15  *s  all  part  of  this  letter,  rather 
than  aa  part  of  the  note  from  which  iv.  xo,  xi*  probably  cornea 
(■ee  above).  The  homely  details  (otiow  naturally  moufh  on  the 
rdwcace  to  Mark;  while  tbe  retereocc  to  Alexander  is  so  far  borne 
oM  by  Hdk  ^1.  33.  which  wHWU  thtt  Tiowthy  was  accused 
On  his  arrival  in  Kotna. 


have  appeared  on  his  behalf  {«pecia]l]r  fMm  Hfttf  dL  L  jtA 
and  next  saluiaiions  to  Prices  and  Aqniln,  and  19 hovnS 
Oocsiphorus— an  Epbesiaa  who  had  sought  Fk^oMii  Boh 

(i.  16-18). 

So  tbe  cnrtain  falls  for  tbe  last  time.   But  Pinl'i  fata  h 

hardly  obscure.  He  himself  saw  that  the  charge  against  bim, 
unrebultcd  by  independent  evidence,  must  bring  him  to  the 
executioner's  sword,  the  last  penalty  for  a  Roman  chixen. 
With  this  late  and^ccntury  uadilion  agrees  (TcrtuUiao,  Da 
tntur.  ioer.  36),  naming  the  very  spot  on  tbe  Ostian  Way, 
maibcdby  a  m.iriyr-mctnoriil  (Jrn^iiton,  Caiusa>.  Eusch.  ii.  ag), 
probably  at  li'^^  moik'rn  Tre  Fontane,  some  thrca  miles  fpoB 
Rome.  But  the  ttadiiional  date  (June  tsJ  reaches  as  only,  im 
far  Uter  authority.  AcU  rimply  wiapfiitbe  lirM  ball  of  aj>. 
61;  and  we  may  imagine  Timothy  rcachhig  Rome 
share  Paul's  !ait  days  (cf.  Hf  b.  xiii.  jj). 

Er.fly  Trail:!:':"!  h,ii  liule  In  tay  alxiut  Paul.  PoMtbly  the earilw^ 
ri'fi.Ti-nfc  tputaido  ihi-  Ni-w  Ti->urnpnt  is  a  Christian  additioa  to 
ihe  Trilament  ej  Benjamin,  ni,,  which  dncribcs  a  Bcnjamitc  as 
"  cnlishicninf;  with  ntw  knowli-dgp  the  Gentiles."  The  notice  in 
Clement's  epistle  (ch.  v.)  to  Paul's  having  borne  bonds  "  scvrn 
times"  may  be  mere  rh«oric  (perhaps  based  on  a  Cor.  xi.  aj), 
Ignaliii!  refers  with  reference  Id.  Rom.  iv.  3)  to  i'aul  a*  bin  esjtnplo 
in  martyrdom  {Ad  Eph.  xii.  3);  similarly  Polycarp  {Ad  Fkil  iii.  i) 
deprecatra  the  notion  (hat  he,  or  any  other  like  him,  could  riv.-i 
"  the  wisdom  of  the  blossed  and  Elonou*  Paul,"  and  refers  to  his 
letterd)  to  the  Philippians.  The  AcU  of  Paul,  composed  n.>t  lone 
after  A. D.  150  by  an  Asian  jircsbjter,  in  ■■t.]<.r  i.j  gl-jrity  Paul  by 
supplementine  Luke's  story,  is  striking  evi.lrii^c  uf  ^■t;ard  felt 
for  him  in  certain  circles;l>ut  it  conuiiu  {30  far  a*  citjnt  in  ikei 
Coptic,  which  also  enables  us  to  identify  other  documents  as  oacc 
purts  of  these  Acts)  no  fresh  data,  unlcM  tbe  episode  dealing  wkh 
p4ul  and  TbckU  echoes  an  original  traditioB  boooging  to  Iconiu^ 
und  Pi^idian  Antioch.  Its  description  o(  Paul  as  "  a  man  snaQ  tri 
S12C,  I>ald.  bow-lcned,  sturdy,  with  eycbrowa  mecli^  and  a  ifigbtly 

Eromincnt  note,  lull  o(  grace  "  in  expression,  may  or  may  not  tin 
ixd  on  local  memories  (see  1  Cor.  x.  lo;  d.  Did.  Clrui.  Anliq.  E. 
■631,  for  carlv  rt^uri-senlations  of  him).  The  hostile  conception  oi 
ban  lying  bchmii  the  Simon  of  our  Clementine  literature  (0.*.) 
has  no  historic  value;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  traditktts  wot 
to  be  traced  earlier  than  the  jrd  century  (d,  R.  A,  Lipnas,  IH4 
apokr.ApoiUitfiih.  u.j.ic.and  C.  Clemen,  PoiJiu.Imi  K|q.}. 

PauTs  pr-r!/i}:a!:iy  is  one  of  the  moat  atriking  m  history.  No 
chararur  .1  ih  '  <h,tant  put  is  known  to  us  moie  fully,  bou  IroM 
wiiF.in  .iiul  lronl  ^MIhout,  thanks  larKely  to  the  self-revnJit«  qua^ 
of  hi5  li  tt.  ri.  Hi.  »as  a  deep,  complex,  many-sided  nature,  varyliM| 
Multly  in  mood,  yd  all  50  contenir.iicd  by  moral  unity  o*  purpova 
tliat  the  vantiy  ol  gift  and  scnsilnlity  it  apt  to  escape  notice 
Durma  hij  career  ever>-  faculty  comes  into  play,  and  »c  realize  I»o«i 
l.irgely  human  ht  a-as.  "  Even  though  Paul  was  an  aiMisil-." 
Chry?.catom,  "siili  be  was  a  man."  A  true  picture  of  him  mmi 
prcicrve  the  vital  unity  in  which  these  two  asjiccts  appear  in  01. f 
viurc™.  To  judge  him  M\-c  through  that  vocation  which  he  himsclj 
ftlt  lo  determine  all  his  being,  is  to  (all  into  unreality.  To  view  hiin 
as  3  mere  individual  is  vain.  He  cannot  be  judged  entirely  by  com- 
"Dn  standards,  whether  iriigious  or  ethical;  lor  owing  to  hi'  vocati,.  i 
4  penoiulity  had  an  universal  import  which  muit  ncc-d^  put  hit.i 
out  ol  ordinary  human  perqtective  at  ceruin  points.  Funhrr.  *..r 
must  allow  for  his  limited  tempota]  boriion,  diut  in  for  practicj 
purpose*  by  a  near  Parousia,  conceived  as  bringing  ordinary  hisi<-ni 
to  an  abrupt  close,  and  the  hope  of  wUch  fereshorcencd  all  issun. 
Hearing  this  in  mind,  we  ahaU  wonder,  not  to  much  at  any  other- 
worldly  ipint  or  peremptofinest  of  tone,  which  were  povtlvc  duties 
under  such  conditions,  but  rather  at  the  unity  of  temper  and  noral 
judgment  which  mark  the  apostle  amid  his  consunUnc  seal  "by 
all  means  to  save  some  "  from  "  the  wnth  "  soon  tobe  tcveakd 
against  sin  and  unrighteousnr»  (l  Thess.  i.  to:  Rom.  L  iS),  We 
must  remcrnber  too  that  he  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  intense  **  en- 
thusiasm," in  the  most  literal  sense,  among  those  who  fdt  that "  the 
powers  of  the  coming  age  "  (Heb.  vi.  a  acq.)  were  airesdy  at  work 
in  "  the  saints,"  men  poMeased  by  the  divine  aflbliu  and  made  as  ir 
were  but  orpins  of  tbe  Spirit  of  God-  Viewed  in  such  an  envim)- 
mcnt,  Paul  is  seen  to  have  been  a  nrnt  Steadying  influence,  imiatinf 
on  ch.iracier  as  the  normal  fruit  of  the  Spirit  and  the  real  ground  a 
human  wnrth  (I  Cor,  ilil.  1-^);  insistiiij;  also  that  possewion  by  ihr 
Spirit  did  nut  siii-^r^«lf  rc-iponjibility  fur  (clf-cotitrol  (xiy.  «  *cq.). 
Hmi  ih.ii  I  he  ckmcnt  of  Lonscjou\  reason  was  superior  to  blinarrnaT\- 
(viv,  r  ^q.).  Hf  -iN-ikc  frum  full  personal  experience:  for  he  cterci.*-! 
t\':n  fid  on  the  li^i  in  t  tor.  xii.  8.  Vet  with  clear  and  tviT-grouini 
■mphasis  he  defnn^d  ipiriiualily  in  roor^l  terms,  those  of  the  u  U 
nformed  by  love  like  ih.ii  of  (Christ.  How  grent  this  6*rv-ice  wji, 
none  can  say.  It  was  his  balanced  attitude  to  tbe  opcritioiu  ol  thi 
Spirit— out«unlIy  the  noat  disriac^va  tkinf  ia       '  ' 
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mallm  M  the  «tl»r.  It  m  Ub  ««•  aqxrince  u  «  psmmMc 
■eeker  after  nshteouMMM  which  gave  htm  (be  key  to  Ihst  mater- 
pretauoD  ol  Je«u  the  ChriM  as  at  ooce  taaa,}  ideal,  owtter  Motive 
And  inunaoeat  priocipfe  gf  at  vrark  ia  the  tcail  by  the  Spirit 
whicL  wu  peculiarly  tuM  own  and  may  be  rtyfed  hia  ethical  nyati- 
eism.  ThiawaabiimaincDDtributiontoChrlatiaaityiaadaadcpend- 
tag  oa  hU  peraoaal  esperietm.  It  wu  bmmd  up  cIomIv  with  his 
penooality— a  fact  whtcb  makaa  hie  direct  influence,  whik  btcnK, 
yet  niber  limited  in  it*  area  of  appeal. 

At  the  root  ol  Paul's  nature  lay  the  Hebrew  capacity  for  nervnal 
devotion  to  the  Dtviae  aa  moral  perfectioa.  to  an  unboundeddefiee. 
It  found  its  object  ia  a  concrete  form,  atirring  both  imagination  and 
afTcctiona,  in  fetus  the  Christ,  "  the  image  of  the  innUble  Cod  " 
whose  spiritual  glory  man  waacicatod  to  reflect.  Thia  instinct  tor 
ideal  devotion  seems  never  to  have  been  diverted,  even  for  a  season, 
aato  a  angle  hnman  channel,  in  the  bvc  of  woman.  From  bis  early 
ymitb  hi*  toal  was  ptcoocupiod  by  a  passion  for  Cod  and  Hts  will  m 
nit  people.  Thla  be  came  to  rc^rd  as  a  special  diviw  rif  i  or  vaca> 
tion  (t  Cor.  vii.  j),  inposing  on  iu  pomeasor.  in  tbe  taceoTtbe  warid's 
needs  (cf.  a^Ji).  a  higher  duty  than  could  be  fulfilled  within  the 
eondi^onBai  tnecldscei«f  liumaBrelatwns(3»-3S).  But  the  teadar* 
■e**  and  cluvalnras  scU-Mcrifioe  whidt  f oundno  vent  m  the  ordtaary 
channd  cam*  to  pour  itseU  (onh  in  anabsotbing  love  loir  his  churches, 
which  were  to  him  as  bis  own  ipouse.  though  his  aim  was  ratber  to 
"present  tbem  as  a  pure  virgin  to  Christ "  (a  Cor  xi.  a).  Thia 
educated  bis  hnmaa  anectiona,  and  softened  the  outUoca  ol  a  nature 
iaflaxibly  loyal  to  principle  and  absorbed  with  the  divine  asucct  of 
life.  Thus  it  was  tnrougn  "  the  love  of  Christ "  consttainii^liiii)  to 
look  at  all,  at  it  were,  tnroiigh  Christ'*  eyes,  that  ^mi-came  to  k>ve 
Ben  even  to  tbe  point  of  a  Klf-foreetfulnos  that  seemed  to  some 
bardiv  sane  (i  Cor.  v.  ij-lfiP;  cf.  Marie  iii.  ii,  "  He  is  betkte  him- 
adf ").  So  too  bit  proud,  streng-willed  ipirit  gradually  put  on 
"  the  meekneu  and  coadliaeocineia  of  Christ  Co  such  adogmetfaat 
during  the  Corinthian  traublsa  hit  critio  coatiasud  the  vaour  of 
hia  letters  with  the  arrming  leeblenese  of  bis  outward  bearing 
(x  Cor.  K.  I,  lo). 

There  is  no  good  evidence  that  his  prcaence  was  phyikally  weak 
or  Qnimpremive,  even  if  his  statute  was  small,  as  traditioa  has  it 
(see  above;  d.  Acts  uv.  12).  Nor  is  there  any  ngn  that  he  bore 
habitual  traces  of  those  periodic  attacks  of  *oroe  nervous  aSectton— 
■Hied  to  epilepsy,'  but  apparently  not  involving  loasof  consciousness 
—to  which,  as  dating  from  a  certain  ovcrpowerii^  trance  about 
4»n43,  he  lefera  in  3  Cor.  aiL  7  acN.  These  were  moat  huroiliatina 
while  they  hsted<cf.  Cat.  iv.  14).  Buttbeyseemnottohavedrained 
his  vigour  even  tor  great  and  constant  Isbours  of  body  and  mind. 
Hi*  energy  indeed  was 
It  fo  tbe  olvine  power 
CoL  L  39).  and  that  anet  edectivdy 
(iCQr.^9aeiiO. 

Not  only  nnd  nut  a  aupetucwBul  apliitual  foree,  narked  by  a  rare 
eomUaatloa  of  idigious  inspiration  and  iCMontiw  pow^,  which 
■ade  him  tmpicssive  both  as  qicakcrand  writer,  he  had  also  a  genius 
ftar  adaptation  to  varied  mental  conditions,  due  partly  Uf  bis 
|Mkai«ic  ttalnitv,  bat  also  to  the  feet-  that  his  memage  was  one 
Mt  of  the  letter  but  of  spirit  and  power  (cf.  2  Cor.  iii.  4  sqtt.).-  This 
showed  itself  as  taet  in  lelatian  to  individuals  and  special  audiences, 
and  as  *t»m— inlihe  breadth  of  view  in  handling  large  problems  ol 
prtndple,  Mich  as  were  constantly  emernng  in  relatian  to  the  Jcmdi 
•od  Gentile  type*  of  Christianfty,  and  again  a*  to  the  Christian 
attitude  to  the  pagan  state  (Rom.  tili.  1  sqq.).  He  combined  grasp 
with  vital  flexitHlTty  In  a  degree  which  made  him  the  prince  of 
■issionarica.  He  was  the  prophet  in  the  originality  of  his  menage; 
he  was  the  theologian  in  the  reflectiw  interpretation  which  he  gave 
to  it,  in  terms  derived  mainly  from  a  potfouad  knowledge  of  lewlah 
thotquht,  libetatiied  bv  contact  with  another  world,  the  Craeco- 
Roman ;  bin  abovt  all  ne  was  tbe  mtsrionary_  in  tbe  attitude  in  which 
he  stood  to  his  gospel  and  to  men  as  its  subjects.  There  wa*  In  him 
nothing  dodhttaire:  to  that,  along  with  tbe  legal  attitude,  he  bad 
been  crudfied  with  Christ,  for  botn  belonged  to  "  the  rudiments  of 
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the  world  "of  lensedCar.siii.  8tqq.;aCor.x.4te<].;Co1.ii.}OKq.: 
PhiLiv.  7).  AccorAngty  be  wa*  great  as  00  organiser  of  a  new  order 
among  hi*  Gentile  chumies,  where  much  wa*  left  to  local  instinct 


informed  by  the  one  Spirit,  while  yet  he  jealously  eared  (or  such 
unit;  in  usage*  a*  seemed  needful  to  the  embodiment  of  tbe  one  life 
of  the  Spirit  In  all,  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  (I  Cor.  iv.  17,  xv.  33.  3ti)- 
In  particular  he  dtowtd  Ms  Christian  largenese  in  hit  cseruons  to 
keep  in  oommunloti  the  two  fcctiou  of  Ouist'a  peMle,  to  the  point 
of  riiUog  bb  life  for  thi*  end. 

In  his  flK>re  personal  relations  be  had  tbe  power  of  feeling  and 
bispMni  ftfendabi  of  the  noblest  order,  a  conradeahip  "  In  Christ  ** 
wudi  bits  bit  lettcra  with  delightful  toochca  of  feval  affection  and 
knist,  even  of  pkyfnlBeia  od  occadon  (PUIem.).  He  was  a  man  of 
bcait.  with  npd  iltcmatioiis  of  mooo,  with  nothing  of  tbe  Stoic 


' See Ughtlbot. (MttrnfM,  pp.  iSisqq.,  who citeaKine  Alfred osa 
poralM;  and  Haatinp's  Diet.  BUJi,  m.  TO'-  Sir  W  M.  Ramsay, 
»  Paat  Ihi  TVoasUtr,  pp.  94  sqq.,  jprcfeta  "  a  specie*  of  chrome 
malarial  (ever,"  oanaectinc  it  ^Moauy  with  the  attack 


in  bU  •eU-masterr.  wWek  was  aa  aprnM  gmee.  roootd  k>  the 

,M  ,,rr.,v|  (PhU.  m  7. U*ed  it  waa  in  his  impetuous, 
cli  -kn,  Kijjjn  ramcnt  that  there  lurked  "xJ^  last  infirmity  "  of  bia 
soul,  u.hit:li  31  limes  betrayed  him  Into  vehemence  cf  eapresalon 
(Acis  ixii.  4  tcr\,)  and  a  &»ccping  harahnes*  of  judgment  (cf.aCoi^vi. 
B  soq.).  tspocijlly  whcic  he  hail  detected  dmngenuoa*  conduct  fa 
ihox  wlio  wcic  inicilcring  with  his  work  (or  Christ  or  impuli^  baoa 
motives  to  himiitlf,  like  the  judaiiers  in  Calatia  4nd  (Zorinth  M. 
I'hil.  iii.  I).  A=  to  Ihe  charge  of  egoism,  bated  on  the  emphanlw 
by?  on  his  own  pi-non  as  medium  of  Christ's  mtnd  and  w3l,  it 
cm  holil  only  s..  f,ir  ,is  I'.ml  can  l>c  shown  to  do  thU  gtatUltOudy,  aid 
noi  rtally  m  ih.  iniin-.i:-  ul  liis  vocation.  By  this  latter  Standard 
.ilone  oin  an  .ipo^ile  b..- jiidEc-d.  P.iul  is  careful,  moreover,  to  dts- 
iingvii^h  his  ordinary  and  his  vocational  «-lf  (I  Cor.  ail  5),  as  well 
.IS  what  he  says  as  hiukuib  Chnst,  as  sptaking  mm  apostle  (l  Cor. 
yii.  10,  13).  and  JKain  as  simply  ono  (ourjd  "faithful"  (lb,  25), 
Such  i^  not  ihe  way  ol  rpfiists  or  l.in.itics. 

In  hia  EfmiUs  I'.iul  foijinl  a  fitting  vthicle  for  his  personality, 
w  icrcljy  to  =pi-dk  noi  only  lo  his  own  aee  but  also  lo  Itindr.-d  souls 
all  down  the  ages,  so  coming  to  spiritual  lilc  afiain  anr|  ,i!;,iin,  when 
buried  under  convention  and  tr.idition.  For  the  Icu.  r  \,  ihv  most 
sponuneous  form  of  writing,  nearest  m  nature  lo  cunvirviiion. 
anil  leaving  personality  most  free.  No  doubt  Paul's  letters  lollowcd 
current  lorms  {cf.  G,  A.  Dcisimann.  BUU  Sluitits,  tgot,  ch,  i  ). 
But  he  tttinsfigurcd  what  he  used  by  the  new  fullness  of  me.nninK 
inluscd  into  address,  salutation,  6nnl  mcss.Tf;fs  and  lienrriictiim. 
Hi!,  letters  arc  indeed  "  the  life-blood  of  a  nobk-  spiiii."  ixiured  fnrth 
CO  nourish  its  ipiritualoRipring  (cf.  1  Thesa.  ii,  7scq.).  I  hey  are  data 
lor  hw  Li/r  and  form  Inddentally  Aa  InunovaUe  critical  Uiis  for 
hiNoriol  CMstlnMy,«n  n<hkh  the  bypefcritktei  of  Van  Manen 
and  other*  (we  Bkty.  MWlM,  t.w.  "  Paul ")  can  make  no  real  im- 
f>ress«>n.  On  the  other  hand,  a*  the  source*  of  our  knowledge  of 
■  Paulinism."  they  impose  by  their  very  form  certain  limits  lo  our 
(■(Ton  to  reduce  his  thought  to  lystem.  Canon  R,  J  Knowling't 
l(  ./-jrji  oftktE/istiM  (1892)  and  Tkt  Ttsltmmy  of  Si  Faal  l»  OnM 
(I'loj)  contara  full  sammaries  of  all  bearing  on  Paul's  epiitles.  The 
lir  ruiy  of  the  collection  of  Paul'*  letters  into  a  corpiu  styled  "The 
A|>ubtL-."  for  reading  in  Christian  worship,  is  very  ugniKi^nt,  to  far 
as  ufe  can  trace  it.  The  reference  in  J  Pet.  iii.  15  teq  would  be  of 
hich  value,  were  the  date  of  2  Pet.  itself  not  so  doubtful.  ThefirA 
<l. dr.iii  notice  we  possess  of  a  canon  of  Pauline  epistles  is  that  of  the 
■'.inline  Marcion,  who  used  ten  Pauline  epistles  (i.  ijo),  CeN 
■  typhal  Pauline  opUtlcs  appeared  in  early  times.  Dcginniiut 
uiili  „nt  To  thr  Alnatulnne!,  forged  in  the  inferrsts  of  Marclonism 
(Canon  Murat),  and  an  exrh.inj;e  of  letter'.  Ih^iwith  the  Corinthians 
and  Paul,  originally  part  of  the  Ada  I'auh  (cd.  C.  hniidt.pp.  14^ 
160),  For  the  forged  correspondence  between  Paul  and  Seiieai 
tec  Lightfoot.  PkiUppwu.  pp.  Ja9-jjj. 

n.  Panliiiim. — Of  recent  years  tie  unUgnlty  IiitUng  & 
this  term,  as  used  to  describe  Paul's  icachinR  as  a  whole,  has 
been  fully  realized,  and  elTorts  have  been  matte  lo  distinguish 
what  is  distinctive  and  essential  from  what  is  traditional  ia  £orn> 
and  telalive  in  importooce..  For  Fonl,  if"'  lite  fint  ftf^fff 
theologian."  was  aa  Byttcmatlc  tbeologiaii.  His  mind  W 
fundamentally  scmilie.  It  srized  on  one  truth  at  a  lim^ 
penetrating  to  the  uniicrlying  principle  with  extraordinary 
power  and  viewing  il  successively  from  various  sidea.  But, 
unlike  a  Greek  thinker,  he  did  not  labour  to  reduce  tbe  muB 
of  his  principles  to  formal  harmony  in  a  system.  In  the  gliannfB 
"f  such  criiicil  testing  of  his  thought  by  Paul  himself,  we  mult 
u'.i-vrvc  n  lutive  emphasis  and  the  varying  causes  of  tbi^ 
i'.hi;tlicr  personal  conviction  or  external  occasion.  Even  wbn 
this  is  done  it  still  remains  to  ask  how  much  reprcKata  direct 
spiritual  vision,  due  to  "  revelation,"  and  how  much  traditional 
forms  of  thought  or  imagimtion,  adopter!  by  him  as  the  most 
natural  vehicle  of  cuptis-iiju  ytcurring  lo  hi,s  mind  in  a  given 
tntntal  environment.  'Miat  Paul  himself  was  conscious  of  the 
limitations  here  implied,  is  clear  from  what  he  eayi  in  i  Car> 
xiii.  9  sqq.  as  to  the  transience  of  the  conceptions  tiscd  by 
himself  and  others  to  body  forth  divine  ideas'  and  relations. 
After  all,  his  w;is  the  theology  of  a  prophet  rather  than  a 
pbiloeopbcr.  Hence  we  have  to  distinguish  what  may  be 
itiM^  "personal  Pauliniam,"  tbe  generalization  of  his  own 
tdigieai  experience,  from  his  apologetic  expositkn  of  it  over 
against  current  Pharisaic  Judaism  if  largely  in  its  terms  and 
also  from  the  speculative  setting  which  it  took  on  in  his  mind, 
as  his  experience  enlarged  and  the  thoughts  of  his  converts 
suggested  fresh  points  of  view. 

it  is  mainly  in  this  last  sphere  that  devclo|>nieat  ia  traceable 
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to  raprodvce  (be  P&idiiM  "  sjrstem  "  is  i  vbole,  it  b  best  to  lake 
the  [onn  In  which  it  appears  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
ud  thea  supplcmcnl  ii  with  the  fieifa  elcmeoU  in  the  later 
cfNHlei  (m  fu  M  tbcK  Mem  rally  to  be  in  tcinuaf  the  writcr'i 
thought,  rather  thui  hn  mdeTs'),  lottcad  of  cofntmciinK  an 
amalgam  from  the  wbote  range  of  hb  cpbtles  taken  pro- 
miscuously. Paulinism,  in  the  widest  sense,'  ududea  much 
that  b  not  distinaivety  his  at  all;  what  can  here  be  given  is 
confined  to  Paul's  spedfic  cootributioo  to  Cbrbtunity. 

i.  Pjuliniitn  pri>p<r  springs  from  an  abeorbing  pasMMl  for  a 
riiitileo  J  Slices  icjI  Irom  the  liLart  outwards,  rojl  before  Cod.  Thu 
coulil  nut  U-  '-itisfu'd  by  '  works  of  ibc  Law,"  i.f.  dcrds  [Konpted 
by  the  c.iICKorKjl  impcraiivi:  of  l-iw.  iisi  K  vieivid  .is  ilie  will  of 
Cui  ami  su[)|)oru-cl  tiy  siinctioni  >>[  it  ^jrd  ,ir.il  |K:i!.il]y  1  wothlOfi 
liindercd.  "the  flcsli,"  the  MTi-i'JUi  ilinnnr  in  liuman  naUICC, 
pOBilivoly  prone  to  '\n  iiniie  tlic  lir>t  m^in  B  irespjsa  introduced  an 
actual  bi3»  lo  evil  (Rom.  v.  ii,  14.  ig) :  and  (the)  Law  itstit.  a  form 
of  divine  claim  which  acicd  on  man's  iiinf id  nature asa  chalieoEeaod 
irriunt  to  his  egoism,  ho  brecdiog  either  positive  rctMllion  or  «eU- 
coD&dent  pride,  but  io  neither  cast  real  nghteauMies&  li^forc  God 
Thu*  the  main  effect  of  Law  was  Degacive;  it  brought  lu  lieht  the 
aia  btcnt  in  "  the  flesh."  it.  the  personality  as  conditioned  by  the 
poH-Adanilc  Acsh.  From  diia  ociiveraoce  could  come  only  l>y 
Aivioc  interpoiitioa  or  redesaptioo,  acMcvinc  at  once  wroncflbtion 
and  iceencration  by  the  remtmil  of  fuilt  and  the  creatim  of  a  now 
moral  oynamic  Justification,  then,  or  thepUciog  of  man  ma  atate 
in  which  Cod  could  reckon  him  radicdIEy  nghteous,  must  be  due  to 
"grace  "  apart  altogether  from  "  works  ol  bw  "  and  iboir  dewrt. 
The  medium  of  luch  grace  wa*  the  Chrbt,  in  whom  the  cUimtof  the 
fUipcni-iiion  ol  Law.  m  its  tymcal  form  as  the  IcwiRh  Therak,  were 
aatibficd  t>y  di  ath.  while  the  Retunection  set  the  xa\  of  Cod's  ap- 
proval upon  Christ's  fulfilment  of  riohlcoosneas  (Rom,  v,  17-I9J 
I  Cor  KV.  17)  on  the  new  and  higher  pbnc  of  iUidl  obodienoc by  love 
to  God  as  Father. 

Thus  what  ihe  Law  could  not  ao.  in  its  weakness  in  rclalloatothe 
lle&h.  li.ul  li.L-n  divinely  .iiliiciil  by  God's  Ivin.  Itit  Metsbh,  in 
virtue  oi  "  ihe  Sjnni  of  lifi.-  "  in  Him,  whuh  jnniillid  '* sin  and 
dwlh  "  in  human  naiurc  (l*"i'  ."-4).  lirit  in  tlic  Ik^-h  of  Christ 
Himself  as  second  Adam,  aivl  ihi-r  in  ilic  hum.iTiity  aliich  should 
be  united  to  Him  a*  spiiiiii.il  1  b  ad  (1  (.'ur.  xv  Thii  union  was 

affected  by  faith,  a  profountl  ruvciilivny  wturti  by  thi:  peisooality  of 
the  Saviour  bn  .jnir  -is  it  were  the  g'-'rni  (-1  the  new  m<.rjl  pcrtooality 
of  ti>e  bdievi  r.  He  i>:is  "  in  Christ  "  nnd  Clirist  "in  nini  "  b^  a 
mutual  ^ifiiiul  intcrfunet ration,  begun  on  Christ  s  aide  by  vica- 
rious ielf-Bacrificing  love,  and  consummated  on  lheMjSMr*sside  by 
telf-stUTcndering  trust  under  the  influence  of  the  %!ick4l  Cod  and 
Cbrisr  (Gal.  ii.  30;  Rom.  viii.  9,  15  seq.J. 


■  Suehnynic  union  by  faith  (cf.  Eph.  ii>.  ifr-l9>  btheverrMrwof 
VaulMbn.  twvioK  two  main  aspect*.  In  Its  initbl  aspect,  it  b  the 
rcaiMdaof  justification  (as  radical  sanctifies tion)  and  regcneratioa; 

[n  Its  abiding  aspect,  .it  is  the  secret  of  progressive  sanciiIiuliMi  or 
assimibclon  to  the  image  of  Christ.  Himself  "  the  image  of  Cod. 
To  the  one  aspect  corresponds  Ihe  initial  rite  of  baptism;  lotbeothtr 
the  recurring  rite  of  communion  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  These  have 
both  an  essentially  corporate  siRnilkance.  It  is  as  rornibws  of  the 
mystical  Body  of  Christ— or  rather  of  ihc  mjrstic  Chn^^i,  consisting 
of  Christ  the  Head  and  of  His  Bo-ly  the  Lhurch— tli.ii  believers, 
alteaJy  united  to  ihc  Head  by  faith,  partake  in  these  (sacraments 
ii  Cot.  xii.  12  seq.,  s.  16  scq.). 

The  keystone  of  all  this  i*  the  Chmt  of  God.  thr  Klonfied  Chnst 
who  appeared  to  Paul  at  his  convrraion.  and  ui  :  of  whose 
heavenly  Rlory  the  earthly  life  of  k'Tii  ol  N',i;Tri_[ti  -vcr  seen. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  mode  of  V.M'\''i  convcTMijn  d.  1.  [mined  his 
whole  perspective,  [t  difTctcntiat'-d  his  cmpii.i-.is  from  iliat  Of  the 
older  Judaeo-Chriiilianity.  whirh  .ibiovi  Marled  trum  the  earthly 
manifestation,  while  it  looked  fimilly  lonvard  to  tlic  future  man[- 
festalioa  in  glory  (of  which  the  Resurrection  appearances  were  the 
fore-gleams).  "To  Paul  the  glorified  Jesus  or  spirit-Christ  (l  Cor, 
av.  43:  a  Car,  iii.  tS)  of  bis  vision  became  the  Chri^  myKical 
of  permanent,  present  Chtbuan  faith  and  experience.  In  union 
with  Him  the  believer  was  already  essentially  "  saved,'  becauK 
poswssed  o(  Christ's  spirit  ol  Soaship  (Rom.  viii.  9,  i4-'7.  IPI. 
although  his  redemption  was  not  complete  tmtfl  the  bo<ly  was  in- 
cluded, like  the  soul,  in  the  peueuailn  "  Itfe  "  of  the  Spirit  (viiL 
10  atq.}.  AoBordinciy  he  shifted  the  centre  of  graviiv  w 
I  futwc  aspect  of  the  Kingdom, 

 ■  etlwed  by  believers  through 

''•«fefciWiaiU'tftt^Sp6ft''hi  theM.  Here  by  hb  errnt  advance 
on  JodMo-Chitelanity,  with  It*  pnpondcraot  cschatological  em- 
phasb,  ahM  with  a  more  extenuil  conception  of  Jesu^.  as  Jcwuh 
MfflsilTl.  ai^  •(  rtbtion  to  Him.  Tn  this  mode  of  ihoum  Chnst 
was  not  the  very  principle  of  the  n<  '  tnaword, 
Fhile  ludaeo^fhriatb^  only  <  >^y  tnn- 

m»wM  h^hM,  HMAm  did  ^,    .,,1  o,n^.uLxsly,  thus 


*  One  ef  the  best  critical  sammaries  td  "  Paufine  ThmAogj' 
lb  B.  UatA  ta  the  £pq^  Srst.  9th  od.. 


snfagnadfiac  At  (otarai  For  fMTa  icB^  <na  Chlf*lwitifc 
in  a  seoae  unknown  before.  Compared  wnb  this,  his  dbtinctiM 
attitode  of  soul  to  Chnst,  the  exact  tnetaphysteal  concept  ioB  ht 
farmed  a(  Christ's  p«a  ewstenes  was  •Koodary  and  casKUtMrned  bv 
mberited  modes  of  thongkt.  Hb  own  spedfic  coatiitMiioa  was  ha 
naia  miiwiim  of  Christ's  complete  rcUgions  efficacy,  which  muhKt 
Him  a*  emcatiaUy  Divine,  the  Son  of  God  ia  the  highest  mam 
conceivable  under  human  oonditions. 

ii.  ^eiBS  aad  Petd.~la  calling  Paulmism  **  Chtittnoentric."  one 
fabe*  the  questian  as  m  its  rebtion  to  the  Gospel  prodauned  by 
Jeans.  That  f^uj  conoeiied  himself  as  utterly  dcpmdent  lor  In* 
gospel  upon  Jesus  the  Chnst,  b  not  In  doubt,  but  only  bow  tar  he 
uncooKMNisly  modified  the  Gospel  by  makiBg  Christ  iu  sabisct 
matter  ntber  than  its  levealer.  In  one  aspect  thb  is  bat  the 
cjueatioB  a*  to  ^ul'a  attitude  to  the  historic  Jesus  over  again;  yet 
It  is  BM>re.  Granting  that  Paul  felt  hb  gospel  to  be  in  issmibl 
agreement  wtth  the  nwds  and  deed*  of  Jeans  of  Nacsrtth,  aa  kaaiia 
to  him,  it  remains  to  ask  whether  he  did  not  put  all  into  so  ficsh  a 
perapective  as  to  change  the  icbtive  emfrfiaiu  on  points  ccncial  to 
the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  so  alter  its  spirit.  A  school  of  wriiers, 
by  no  means  unapfMdative  of  Paul  aa  they  anderBtaad  him.  «b 
whom  W.  Wmle  may  be  taken  as  eaesmplc,  anaawr  that  Paul  so 
changed  Christianitv  as  to  become  ita  "  sactmd  "—the  ml 

fou  nder  of  cccteMastical  Christianity  aa  distinEt  fnm  tlw  Chtbtiaailr 
of  Jesus.  They  say,  "  either  Jesus  or  Panli  it  annot  be  hoih  at 
once."  They  urge  not  only  that  Panlinism  b  inviilwcd  in  oslaia 
"  mvthnlogicai  "  conceptions,  by  Its  view  of  sin.  of  ledcmptbo  sad 
o(  the  pre-«aistent  celestial  person  ol  the  Redeemer:  btn  abo  that, 
apart  from  the  Rabtunic  and  anti- Rabbinic  demeat  in  Paul,  bia 
whob  mystical  attitude  towards  Christ  as  the  medium  of  tedtmptina 
(an  idea  borrowed,  they  say,  not  from  Jesna  Himself  tan  from  tha 
rrilgiaa  of  the  Mysteries)  is  albn  to  the  auna]r  and  mne  trsciiing  nl 
Jestis  as  to  God  aitd  man,  and  their  true  rdations. 

The  essential  imue  here  b  this.  Could  Jesus  the  Mcssbh  set  forth 
the  Gospd  in  the  mme  perspective  as  a  devoted  disdpte  of  Hb? 
Must  not  the  personal  embodiment  of  the  life  of  the  Mi  siisii  kin^ 
dom  hy  Jesus  Himself,  and  so  Hb  pcraonality,  becosse  the  prime 
medium  through  which  this  life  in  it*  essentbl  featares,  and 
eapecblly  in  ita  spirit  of  devoted  bve,  attains  and  Miwtaipf  its  bnU 
upon  the  souls  of  men  ?  Surely  the  new  life  must  appear  moat 
fully  and  movingly  tab  ipttu  Ckrttli;  and  the  MMlafts  ClimH, 
ia  an  inner  sense  which  finds  in  Him  the  very  priocipb  of  the  ocw 
Chrbdaa  cooscioUBnem  aa  to  Cod  and  man,  moK  be  the  mo* 
direct  and  morally  potent  means  to  the  realiution  of  the  Cbrb^ 
type.  Thus  to  my  that  Faubnism  is  praciicsltv  and  oroaimately 
*  Cbristocentric."  is  not  to  denv  (hat  it  is  ultimately  and  Utcoietically 
"  Theocentric,"  if  only  Christ  be  regarded  as  the  revealer  of  God  tht 
Father,  and  that  is  virtue  cl  a  ^wiad  conuaaniur  of  Batsvc  with 
Him  as  Son.  It  may  be  cinestioned  whether  raul  attaiBid.  «r 
bHtced  had  -Within  hb  reach  in  that  age,  the  best  InteUcctualaqM*- 
lent  of  hU  religious  intuition  of  Chnst  as  "  medbtor  twilauen  Go4 


add  man."  But  ii  is  another  rnaiter  to  (]uesiion  whether  Ua  intut 
tbn  that  the  personabiy  of  the  Christ  Himself  was  the  secrM  of  tM 

S 'ritual  ponet  latent  in  His  GosptI,  be  a  true  interpretation  of  tht 
spclas  it  appears  even  in  the  Synopiicj.'  Thus  the  iruih  seems  to 
lb  rather  with  those  who  see  in  Paul  Jesuit's  most  genuine  disciple  ** 
(H.  Weinel),  the  one  who  best  uodcrstood  and  reproduced  His 
thought.  True,  Jrt'us's  Gospel  is  one  seen  through  the  ■ioles*  co^ 
BCiousncsis  of  the  Saviour,  while  Paul's  is  one  lern  through  the  eyca 
of  a  conscious  dinner.  But  that  is  the  perspective  in  which  nankiriii 
generally  has  to  view  the  Gospel ;  and  apart  from  the  special  inteniitj 
of  Paul's  personal  experience  ol  sin,  (he  Go»pel  as  it  "  found  "  hiB 
may  surely  be  in  principle  the  needful  experimental  complemcal 
to  the  Gospel  as  set  forth  in  more  ideal  form  by  leEus  Himself,  lif 
restoring  Jcsin's  own  itits^  upon  "  eternal  life  '  as  present  ralhte 
than  future,  and  thai  on  lin''^  oilier  than  iho'W  of  obedience  to  • 
diviic.  1.1  w,  r.tul  -.ivci:!  Cbrisliaiiuy  Unm  a  jud.iiiine  ol  the  1 1 1 1  i  1 1 1  M 
an>l  ^[  Titujl  r(■li^;io^  wiili  ivlil.  Ii  Jiius  had  in  fact  inspired  Hit 
ptr;oiiJl  di.ifipIeK.  bill  which  thty  had  nol^been  able  10  ^^sp. 

No  laubt  there  is  another  side  to  all  this,  the  side  of  Piul's  idii^ 
syncru.sy.  both  religiously  and  as  a  thinker.  The  peculiar  depth  aad 
form  of'^  Paul's  religious  experience,  especially  as  regards  ho,  have 
proved  a  limitatioa  to  nb  diiect  and  fuU  influence.  WhAe 
''numbeilem  man  MM  iSanvorcd  tfapmaelvcs  in  reading  ^ul,** 
have  not  been  "  found  '  by  hint;  ami  of  those  who  have  fdt 


the  religious  ^>peal  of  hb  writings,  not  a  few  have  gravely 

Mood  the  theoretic  setting  of  his  message.  Indeed  misuno  ._  

one  way  or  another,  was  Paul's  usual  lot  in  the  ancient  QiniclC* 
as  regards  hb  most  distinctive  ideas,  due  partly  to  the  difficult  ram 
in  which  some  of  those  Ideas  were  couched.  But  to  say  this  is  Tittle 
more  than  saying  that  Panlinism  I^a  less  universal  form  of  tbeCo^d 
than  itiat  given  it  by  his  .M^'lli  it^a^  ChiLii-  To  da  lull  jusuca 


*  The  whoie  history  of  Christbnity  b  proof  that  the  persooaUty 
flf  Jesus  has  counted  for  more  in  productPg  (Thristbns  thaa  ha 
teaching  ptr  M,  that  is,  hb  Gospel  In  the  narrower  sense.  And  is 
was  Pant,  not  the  older  apostbs.  who  first  concentrated  attcatiaa 
ms  that^mooality  a*  the  type  aad  pledge  of  man's  poteotbl  eon- 

^Irr  1  Mrani.  Tiiinl  Tinf  mi  ftr  mUi  ffiniii  flmtli  (ipnfl 
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%o'  PaoIiniMif  ia  tlih  KifMct,  we  noK  tampnt  il  «itb  other 
intcrpiietations  of  J«m»  Md  Hb  Co^iel  in  the  act  immsd»tcly 
cnsuuiE.  At  the  one  eximne  standi  Judaeo-Chriuianity  (to  Ur 
Bs  uninfluenced  by  Paul),  with  its  ultra-con wmtiim  and  un- 
developed sf^ritiulity;  at  the  other  CnoMkiun.  with  lt«  ultiv- 
■piritiiwHwni  born  or  a  rigid  duaJisn  and  defective  kok  Im  hmorical 
coatinuity  in  nvelatioa.  Bctneen  tbcM  •tand*  Paul,  blending 
the  positive  ideM  ol  both  in  «  rcliKious  unity  of  immenie  ethi- 
cal power  and  Initiative;  while  the  other  and  intermediate  typn 
reprnentcd  in  the  New  TeMaineni— by  I  Peter,  Hebrews  and  ihe 
JCHUUuiaa  writinipt— ttU  tcatify  to  his  pcrvaiive  infinence. 

LiTBKATURS. — For  this  in  anythiDS  like  its  immense  range,  refer- 
«nce  may  be  made  to  the  articles  "  t'ajl  "  in  Ha--.tiiigs's  Dtel,  BiAif, 
»he  Ency.  Bib.,  A.  Hauck's  lUaUncyklvpadif  (Zahn);  [o  R.  1.  Kruw- 
llng's  Witiuii  ^  the  E^slltJ  (189a)  and  Tkr  lolimm^y  of  }'.::,!  to 
Chrisl  (1^5),  and  C.  Clemen,  PaiUits  (1904).  ihc  Icjotnoto  ol  whcii 
arc  a  mine  of  information  on  this  siiliject.  Bi-iidcs  ihi.-^o,  :he 
loading  works  on  New  Testament  introduriion  or  ihcolot'v  ^nd 
on  the  apostolic  agie  deal  larrcly  with  Paul.  ,nnij  ofC''n  conlyin  Lnlilio- 
graphica.    The  following  works  may  be  taken  .ii  l.iirly  t>  |in:.il : — 

1.  For  Paul's  Life:  A.  Ncander.  Ceak.  (hr  .  Jer 

elirisl!.  Kirchr.  vol.  i.  (4th  cd.,  1847;  Eng.  trans.  111  Bohn's  Library), 
and  Lives  by  F,  C.  Baur  (1845.  iB66);C  V.  Lt-chlcr,  DatapoU.  .  .  . 
Ztttatter  (iS.Si:  j,tA  cd.,  186^5;  Eng.  trans.  1S86):  E.  Renan  (1664); 


T.  Lcwin  liBS'-  >874.rithin  archaeology) :  Conybeare  and  How^on 
(1852  and  later);  H.  Ewald,  Hittory  of  Isratt  (voL  vi..  wdcd.,  i86J); 
M.  Kr^nkcl  (1867);  A.  Hausrath  Und  cd,.  187J);  F.  W.  Farrar 


1S79):  A.  Saba  [icr  (ind  ed.,  1881);  K.  Schmidt,  Dit  ApoiUlgesch. 
(vol.  i.,  1083) :  C.  Wein«cker,  Dm  abetl.  ZtitaUer  (1886;  Eng.  trens-. 
&|M};  W.  Ruw.  S  ^  »«  TmOtr  and  AMUk  Cititm 
A.  C.  McC^ert,  fW  ApoMit  Age  (1897) ;  0.  Cooe  {iSqSI ; 
C-  Clemen  (1904I ;  B.  W.  Baccn  (1903).  Some  oi  these  deal  aizely 
wttfa  Paul's  tcacning. 

9.  For  Paul's  Tnuhing:  L.  Usteri,  Dit  EmvitbduMt  iet  paiii- 
MUf ten  Lthrbttngi  <  1834 ;  6th  eiL  i8$i );.  Baur'i  PaiUui  (1 S4  ,  i  ; 
A.  RUichL  DuEnUUh.  d.  aiUMlk.  Kiiiit  {znded..  1857);  E.  K.iiu, 
Hilt,  dt  la  Mol.  (liri!.  au  tiUU  apostalifue.  tome  ii.  (3rd  id.,  i^i^; 
Eng.  trans..  1871);  B.  Jowctt.  essays  in  his  Epistla  vf  yi  I'ciA  to 
Ihe  Thtti.,  fire,  (lod  ed.,  JS59I;  C-  flolsten.  2.um  Evot's-  Poiilus  u. 
/'«lntr(i868>.  Ac.;  J.  B:  L^tfoot. diasertationi in  hnCmmenlaritt; 
Matthew  Arnold,  Si  Fauland  J^olatanlim  (1870);  0.  Pfleideret, 
Der  Pauliniiwna  (1873;  Eng.  trans.  1877).  also  Hlbbert  Lecture 
(l8Bs)  and  Dai  UrchnsttKlum.  vol.  I.  (ind  ed.,  19OZ:  EnK.  trans.. 
M07) ;  A.  Sabaticf,  L'AMrt  Paul  (1861) ;  E.  Mdnfeoz.  Lt  FicM  a  la 
rtdtmptttnt  iaprit  S.  Patit  (1883):  J.  F.  Cl  ifke.  The  Id/ai  of  Iht 
Apot$*  Paul  0884);  C.  B.  Steven*,  Tke  J'<:»l-.'w  Theology  Uai)3)i 
A  B  Brnce.StPaiii'i  CtnetptioHcf  Ckriiliar'i:y  iik')±)-.C  C  Evcrcit. 
Tkr  Gospel  ef  Paul;  C.  MatheMn,  Tke  Spiriiual  Dmliipmn-.i  of 
St  Paid;  P.  Peine,  Dot  psettfrete  Evont-  da  Pnulin  i\S')<)).  t.rief 
■ketchei  by  W.  Bouuet.  H.  Welncl.  W.  WrtfdL-,  P.  Wtnilt-  l.\^>  his 
A»Jptff  uiutrff  KetttUM,  Iqoi  :  Bng.  trani> ,  k/j^).  and  .A.  Jubi  her 
Cn  Dit  Kuilur  der  Cerenwarl,  1905.  L  iv.  i.  d  j-'jy] .  ornTruilIy 
W.  Sanday.  article  "Paul"  in  Ditl.  of  Chrisl  and  the  Gosbcls  (igoS), 
where  the  litoraiai^  bearing  on  "  Je*a«  «nd  Pat4"  vjtt  be  found. 
For  comiaeatarie*.  mc  under  the  Mvcra)  epUUe*.  (f>' V. 

PAUL  (pADLUs),  the  name  of  five  popes. 
Paul  I.,  pope  from  757  to  767,  succeeded  hli  brother  Stephen 
in.  on  iIk  39th  of  May  757.  His  pontificate  was  clitcfly 
Frmaikable  for  his  close  alliance  with  I^ppin.  lung  of  the  Franks, 
to  whom  he  made  a  i»^nt  of  books  highly  significant  of  the 
biteUectual  poverty  of  the  times:  and  for  his  unsuccessful 
endeavours  to  effect  &  reconciliation  with  the  iconoclastic 
emperor  of  the  East.  Constantine  Capronymus.  He  ilicd  on 
the  i8th  of  June  767-  His  successor  was  Stephen  IV, 

Paul  II.  (Pictro  Barbo),  pope  from  the  30th  of  August 
1464  to  the  36th  of  July  1471.  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1417. 
Intended  for  a  business  career,  he  took  orders  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  his  uncle,  Eugenius  IV.,  and  was  appointed  suc- 
msively  archdeacon  of  Bologna,  bishop  of  Cervia.  bishop  of 
Piaccnia.  protonotary  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  in  1440 
cardin^-deacon  of  Sta  Maria  Nuova,  He  was  made  cardinal- 
priest  of  Sta  Cecilia,  then  of  St  Marco  by  Nicholas  V.,  was  a 
favourite  of  Calixtus  III  and  was  unanimously  and  unexpectedly 
dtclcd  the  successor  of  Pius  II.  He  im medial dy  declared  that 
election  "  capiiulaiions,"  which  cardinals  had  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  affirming  as  rules  of  conduct  for  fulure  popes, 
could  affecl  a  new  pope  only  as  counseb.  not  as  binding  obltga- 
iions.  He  opposed  with  some  success  the  domineering  polk-y 
of  Ihe  Venetian  government  in  Italian  affairs.  Hts  repealed 
Gondcranalioaa  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges  resulted 
fa  HTuncd  relatkm  with  Loub  XI.  of  Fr-nce.  He  pronounced 
wcoBmuaicatkm  ud  deposition  against  King  George  Podkbrad 


en  the  ajrd  of  December  1466  for  rBfunl  to  enforce  the  Basel 
agreement  against  the  Utraquisis,  and  prevailed  on  Mattfaiai 
Corvinos,  king  of  Hungary,  10  declare  war  against  him  on  libs 
31st  of  March  1416&.  Uatihias  wa*  not  particularly  succcflful, 
but  George  Podiebnd  died  on  the  sind  of  March  1471.  The 
pope  carried  on  fruitless  negotiations  (1469)  with  the  emperor 
Frederick  III.  for  a  crusade  against  the  "Turks.  Paul  endea- 
voured to  make  drastic  refMms  in  the  curia,  and  abolisfaed  the 
college  ol  abbrevlators  (1466),  but  this  called  forth  violent 
protests  from  the  historian  Platlna,  one  of  tbdr  number  and 
subsequently  hliraiian  under  Sixtus  IV.,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  fiction  that  Paul  was  an  iUitcrale  persecutor  of  learning. 
It  Is  true  that  the  pope  suppressed  the  Roman  academy,  but  on 
rcligiotis  grounds.  On  the  other  hand  be  was  friendly  to 
Christian  icholan;  be  restored  many  andmt  monuments; 
made  a  magnificent  collection  of  antiquities  and  works  of  art; 
built  the  Palazzo  dl  St  Marco,  now  the  Palazzo  di  Venecia;  and 
probably  first  introduced  printing  Into  Rome.  Paul  embellished 
the  coatume  of  the  cardinals,  collected  Jewels  for  bis  own  adorn- 
menl,  provided  games  and  food  for  the  Roman  people  and 
ptactically  instituted  the  carnival.  He  began  in  1469  a  reviuoo 
of  the  Roman  statutes  of  1363 — a  work  which  was  not  completed 
until  1490.  Paul  established  the  special  tax  called  the  quin- 
deMHium  En  1470,  and  by  bull  of  the  same  yrar  (April  19) 
announced  the  Jubilee  for  every  twenty-five  years.  He  began 
negotiations  with  Ivan  III.  for  the  union  of  the  Russian  Church 
with  the  Roman  see.  Paul  was  undoubtedly  not  a  men  of 
quick  parts  or  unusual  views,  but  he  was  hanchome,  attractive, 
strong-willed,  and  has  never  been  accused  of  promoting  nephews 
or  favourites.  He  died  very  suddenly,  probably  of  apoplexy, 
on  the  i6ih  of  July,  1471,  and  was  succeeded  by  Siztus  IV. 

The  pnnctpal  cmiiiiipcir^ry  livti  ol  I'jul  II..  including  that  by 
Pbtina.  are  m  L,  Mur:iii!ii,  Jicrum  itnl.  uriptares.  iii.  pi.  2,  and 
in  Raynaldua,  A'muUcs  icdc:i':Uici  (I4t'4"i47i).  The  inventory 
of  hii  personal  elii'i;is.  pi.tilishvd  by  E.  MUnti  {Les  Arti,  ii..  1873^ 
is  a  valuable  documi^nt  tor  the  history  of  art.  See  also  L.  Pastor, 
Iltslory  of  Iht  Popes,  vol.  iv.;  trans,  by  F.  I.  Antrobus  (London, 
1898}.  M.  Crcighton,  Htiloryofthe  Papaty.  voL  iv,  (London.  1901); 
F.Gregoroviuii^RdMeMfltf  JUMdie  j4eei,.  voL  vii.  (trans,  by  MrsG.  W. 
Hamilton,  London.  1900-1003) ;  H.  L'£{Hnois,  Paul  II..  F.  PalaCky. 
GcfcMcte  Mil  B6kmt».  Ba.  IV.-V.  (Praeuc,  1860-186$);  Am  4in 
AnmOen-liatileni  der  PepiU  EutOf  iv.,  Pii"  IL.  Paid  II„  ». 
SxxiMi  IV.,  ed.  by  K.  H«yn  fColM^m!,  1896).  There  ii  an  «R<^ 
lent  article  by  C  'Bwmdi  h  MftUmitUataMi.  (ard  wt>, 

VOL  XV.  (C.  UT Ha.) 

Paitl  m.  (Alessandro  Famesc],  pope  from  1534  to  1549,  was 
bom  on  the  iSlh  of  February  1468,  of  an  old  and  distinguished 
family.  As  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Pomponius  Laelus.  and, 
subsequently,  as  a  member  of  the  circle  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici, 
he  received  a  finished  education.  From  Florence  he  passed 
to  Rome,  and  became  the  father  of  at  least  two  children,  later 
legitimized.  Upon  entering  the  service  of  the  Church,  however, 
he  lived  more  circumspectly.  His  advancement  was  rapid. 
To  the  liaison  between  his  sister  Glutia  Famese  Orsini  and 
Alexander  VI.  he  owed  his  cardinal's  hat;  but  the  steady 
favour  which  he  enjoyed  under  successive  popes  was  due  to 
his  own  cleverness  and  capacity  for  affairs.  His  election  to 
the  papacy,  on  Ihe  i3lhof  October  1534,  to  succeed  Clement  VTI., 
was  virtually  without  opposition. 

The  poniificaie  of  Paul  III.  forms  a  turning-point  In  the 
history  of  the  papacy.  The  utuation  at  his  accession  was 
grave  and  complex:  Ibe  steady  growth  of  Protestantism,  the 
preponderant  power  of  the  emperor  and  his  prolonged  wars 
wrih  France,  the  advances  of  the  Turks,  the  uncertain  mind 
of  the  Church  itself— all  conspired  to  produce  a  problem  involved 
and  delicate.  Paul  was  shrewd,  calculating,  tenacious;  bst 
on  the  other  hand  over-cantfous,  and  inclined  rather  to  temporize 
than  10  sinke  at  (he  critical  moment.  His  instincts  and 
ambirions  were  those  of  a  secular  prince  of  the  Renaissance; 
but  drcumstances  forced  him  to  become  the  palron  of  reform. 
By  the  promotion  to  the  cardinalate  of  such  men  as  ConlarinI, 
Caralh.  Pole  and  Morone,  and  the  appointment  of  a  commisiton 
to  report  upon  existing  evils  and  their  remedy,  the  way  was 
•peoed  for  reform;  while  by  the  Introduction  of  the  Inqnlutkn 
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into  Italy  (iS4>).  tbe  wltbgiliiiient  et  the  omonhip  ud  the 
Iwiei  (iS43)i  uul  tb>  ipptoval  of  tbe  Sddety  of  Jcsas  (1540), 
BHHt  cffident  ■ce&ctct  were  act  on  foot  for  comb^tiag  berety. 

But  ia  the  nutltcr  <^  4  feoenl  council,  so  urgcDtly  desired  by 
the  emperor,  Paul  ibowed  himself  iiresolute  uid  procns- 
tinoting.  FiojJJy  od  tbe  ijtb  ol  December  1545  tbe  Council 
usemUed  in  Trait:  but  when  the  victories  of  Charles  V.  teemed 
to  -ibrcatm  its  independence  it  was  timnsferred  to  Bolocns 
(March  1547)  and  not  long  afterwards  suspended  (Sept.  iS49)- 
He  concluded  tbe  truce  <^  Nice  (1538)  between  Charles  and 
FraDds,  and  coatracied  an  alliance  with  each.  But  the  peace 
ol  Crespy  and  the  emperor's  n^tiations  with  the  Protestants 
(1544)  turned  him  against  Cfaarks,  and  he  was  suspected  ol 
desiring  bis  defeat  in  tbe  Schmalkaldic  War.  The  most  de- 
pbrable  wealuicsa  of  Paul  wu  his  nepotism.  Parma  and 
Piacenza,  states  of  the  Cbunh,  he  bestowed  upon  his  natural 
son  Pier  Luigi  (1545).  But  in  1549  Pier  Luigi  vns  assassinated 
by  his  outraged  subjects,  and  the  empenw  thereupon  claimed 
the  two  duchies  for  bis  son-in-law  OtUvio  Famese,  Paul's 
grandson.  This  led  to  a  family  quand  wliich  greatly  embittered 
the  last  days  of  the  pope  and  hsst«aed  his  deftlb  (Nov.  10, 1549)- 
Parma  and  Piacenza  continued  to  be  «  bone  of  otmtentloo  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Paul  was  gifted  and  cultured,  a  lover  and  patron  of  art.  He 
began  the  famous  Famese  Palace;  constructed  the  Sala  Regia  in 
the  Vatican;  conunisuoned  Micbdangelo  to  paint  tbe  "Last 
Judgment,"  and  to  resunx  work  upon  St  Peter's:  other- 
wise adorned  the  dty.  Easy-going,  luxurious,  wraldly-minded, 
Paul  was  not  in  full  qmpatlv  with  the  prevailing  influences 
nbout  Ura. 

See  Panvinio.  contlnnalor  of  Platlna,  Dt  wiHs  pontiff,  rom.; 
Ciaconiui.  VUm  tt  ra  («ila«  ttmmerum  fmUiff.  torn.  (Rome, 
itei-ifloi,  both  contemporaries  o(  Paul  III.):  QuirinI,  Iwtato 
Mtimi  .  .  .  pontif.  txpritta  kiIm  Panti  III.  (Brixea,  1745}; 
Kanke.  Pcpts  (Eng.  trans.,  AuKin),  i.  343  acq.;  v.  Rcumont.  Cmk, 
der  Stadt  Rim.,  m.  3,  471  leq..  716  ae<t.t  BTOch,  Goth,  da  Kircktn- 
ttaaUs  (1S80),  i.  1G3  (eq.;  Ehie*.  "  KirdtUche  Refomurbriten  umer 
Paul  111.  vor  dera  Trienter  Kooril."  Rim.  OpanaUekrift  (1901),  xv. 
153  Mq.;  Capano,  La  PolilUaii  papa  Panto 7/i.<r/lsm(Ctmerino, 
loot);  and  abo  the  exteniivc  t»blu«nphy  in  Henmg-Hauclt, 
RtaltHtythpidU,  t.v.  "  Paul  III." 

Path  IV.  (Giovanni  Pietro  Carafia),  pope  from  1555  to 
■S54r  was  bom  on  tbe  aSih  of  June  1476,  of  a  noble  Neapolitan 
family.  Hb  ecdonastical  preferment  he  owed  to  tbe  influence 
of  in  uncle.  Ordinal  Oliviero  Caraffa.  Having  filled  the  post 
of  nundo  in  England  and  Spain,  be  served  successive  popes  as 
adviser  In  matters  pertaining  to  heresy  and  reform.  But  he 
resigned  hit  benefices,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Cajelan,  founded 
the  order  of  tlie  Tbealines  (1514)  with  the  object  of  promoting 
personal  and  of  combating  heresy  by  preaching.  In 

1S36  Paul  III.  made  him  cardinal-archbishop  of  Naples  and 
a  member  of  tbe  reform  commission.  After  the  failure  of 
Contartni't  attempt  at  reomciliation  with  the  ProUsUnts 
(1541)  tbe  papacy  committed  itself  to  the  reaction  advocated 
tqr  Cvafla;  the  Inqui»lion  and  censorship  were  set  up  (iS49f 
1543),  and  the  extermination  of  heresy  in  Italy  undertdtcn 
with  vigour.  Elected  pope,  on  the  33rd  of  May  1555,  in  the 
lace  of  tbe  veto  of  the  emperor,  Paul  regarded  his  elevation  as 
the  wtA  of  God.  With  his  defects  of  temper,  his  violent 
aotipUhki,  Us  extravagant  notion  of  papal  prerogative,  his 
pontificate  was  filled  with  strife.  Blinded  by  ungovernable 
hatred  he  joined  with  France  (1555)  in  order  to  drive  the 
"  accursed  Spaniards  "  from  Italy.  But  the  victory  of  Philip  !L 
at  St  Quentin  (1357)  and  ihe  threatening  advance  of  Alva 
vpon  Rome  forced  Un  ti»  come  to  lenns  and  to  abandon  his 
French  alliance.  He  denounced  the  peace  of  Augsburg  as  a 
pact  with  heresy;  nor  would  he  recognise  the  abdication  of 
Charka  V.  and  the  dection  of  Ferdinand.  By  insisting  upon  the 
restitution  <tf  the  confiscated  church-lands,  assuming  to  regard 
England  as  a  papal  fief,  requiring  EUzabetfa,  whose  legitimacy 
he  aspersed,  to  submit  her  claims  to  him,  he  raised  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  return  of  England  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Paul's  attitude  towards  nepotism  was  at  variance  with  bb 
character  as  a  tcforsaer.  Ao  unworthy  aqdww,  Carlo  CanSa, 


wu  made  car&al,  and  ether  iriativeB  vera  lueinitej  wftt  ifc 
duchies  of  PaCano  and  Uontebdla  It  wms  PatsTs  faope  b  tin 
way  to  acquire  a  su[q>ort  in  his  war  with  tJbe  ^panimds.  Ba 
the  defeat  of  hb  plans  diullnsioaed  lain,  sod  lie  twimd  a 
reform.    A  stricter  life  was  introduced  into  the  pspnl  eoen.; 
the  regular  ofaoervance  of  tbe  lervicesU  the  Churdi  waseajatBi^ 
many  of  the  grosser  ibuMS  were  prohibited.    These  matum 
only  increased  Patd^  unpiqNilarity,  w  that  vtm  lie  died, 
the  iSth  of  August  1559,  tbe  Romans  vented  tikeir  hatnd  bj 
Hmmlintitng  hi*statUf,  l'>>*'Y^'''g       pHVHlfrs  crf  tbe  Inqoistii^ 
and  scattering  its  papers.   Paul's  want  of  pt^ticsl  n&m, 
and  hb  ignorance  of  human  nature  aroused  ■n*'f""'™—  bul 
to  the  success  of  hb  cause. 

See  Panvinto,  ctmtinuator  of  Platina,  Dm  wilit  pmmlj^.  mm,; 
Ciaconius,  Viiat  tt  m  teilat  Mammarwii  AohM/'.  f»m,  (Boac. 
1601-1603,  both  contemporaries  of  Paul  iV.);  Gxatxi^  Dt  wts 
PoM  IV.  P.U.  (Ctdogne.  i6i>;  for  criticisn  aoe  Hut  ZdUOt, 
xUv.  460  Hq.},  wtioie  rich  collection  of  matcriBla  wsa  uMd  t>r 
Bromata,  Vtia  ii  Pa«to  IV.  (Ravenna.  1746).  aul  Sanm,  Vm 
Queilitm  UoL  an  uititme  sUtit  tP»n%,  1S61).  Sec  also 
Vila  dd  pontifict  Po«lo  Qnarta  (Moiicni.  161S):  RAnke,  Ptfet  (Eaf. 
tians.  by  Auatin),  U  leq.  (an  excellent  sketch);  v.  Kewwont 
Cttck.  da  Sladt  Rem.,  lil.  a,  513  icq.  and  Benrath,  "  C  P.  Cania 
u.  d.  rclormatoriidie  Elcwegune  ic\na  Zdt..'*  in  Jaktk.  JSr 
Thtd.  (1878).  vol.  I;  AoccC  Dutna  d  txdj  dti  Csfw/a  {.vimUx 
Rie«,>e4iP«J*/K.(i909). 

Paul  V.  ((^nalllo  Borghcse).  Mcoesaor  of  Leo  XL,  ns  ben 
in  Rome  on  the  i7tb  of  September  1553.  of  a  tkobfe  tamay. 
He  studied  in  Perugia  and  Padua,  became  a  canon  lawyer,  aad 
was  vioe-legate  in  Bologna.  As  a  reward  a.  successful  missiaa 
to  Spain  Cfemmt  VIII.  made  him  caidioal  (1596)  and  lata' 
vkar  In  Rone  and  inqulritor.  Bevated  to  tbe  papmcy,  on  ttc 
ifith  of  Hay  1605,  hb  ettrcme  cortceptlon  of  papal  preiogatrnv 
his  arrogance  and  obstinacy,  hb  perverse  {n^steace  upon  tbf 
theoretical  and  disregard  of  the  actual,  made  strife  inevitable. 
He  prordted  <Usputea  with  tbe  Italian  states  over  ecdeiiaadal 
rights.  Savqri  Genoa,  TuKuqr  and  Naples,  wiahinc  u  anfl 
S'.nipture,  yidded;  but  Venice  resisted,  lite  lepuUic  stead 
upon  htf  right  to  judge  all  her  subjects,  and  by  faer  ■t— ^ 
touching  botefices,  tithes  and  papal  bulls  showed  bcr  ttetcr- 
mination  to  be  supieme  in  her  own  territoiy.  EzcomnwiiieatiM 
and  interdict  (April  17,  i6q6)  were  met  with  defiaooBL  lliecatae 
of  the  i^UIc  was  brilliantly  advocated  Igr  Fra  Paolo  Snpfc 
counsellor  of  state;  the  ddenders  of  the  papal  theory  woe 
Cardinab  Baronius  and  Bellarmine.  The  pope  talked  d 
coerdon  by  arms;  but  Spain,  to  whom  be  looked  for  support 
tdined  to  be  drawn  bto  war,  and  tbe  cjnand  was  fiaaBy 
settled  by  the  meiUadon  of  Fiance  (March  ai,  1607).  Mot- 
withstanding  certain  concessions,  the  victocy  temta^Kd  wjtb 
tbe  republic  (see  Sabh). 

Paul  became  invdvcd  ia  a  quaird  with  En^jUnd  abo.  Aficc 
tbe  Giupowder  Plot  parlianient  required  a  new  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  tbe  king  and  a  deidal  of  ihe  right  of  the  pope  to 
depose  him  or  ret«5e  hb  subjects  from  their  obedience.  Pad 
forbade  Roman  Catholics  to  take  the  oath;  but  to  no  purpose, 
beyond  stirring  up  a  literary  controversy.  By  bb  condonation 
of  GalUcaidsm  (1613)  Paul  angered  F^ince,  and  pcoviAed  ifce 
defiant  dedantlon  of  the  states  general  of  ifli4  that  the  Uag 
held  hb  crown  from  (lod  alone. 

Paul  encouraged  missions,  confirmed  many  new  congregations 
and  brotherhoods,  authorised  a  new  vermn  of  the  lUtual,  and 
canonized  Carlo  BonooNO.  Hb  devotion  to  the  interests  d 
hb  family  exceeded  aU  boonds,  and  they  became  euwaiouslj 
wealthy.  Paul  b^pui  the  famous  Villa  Borghese:  enlaned  the 
(Juirinal  and  Vatican;  completed  tbe  nave,  facade  and  pertko 
of  St  Peter's;  ereaed  the  Bor^iese  Cbapd  in  Su  Maris 
Maggiore;  and  restored  the  aqueduct  of  Augustus  and  Trajaa 
("  Acqua  Pat^ina  ").  He  also  added  to  the  Valkao  Ubruy, 
and  began  a  collection  of  antiquities.  Paul  died  on  the  sSlh 
of  January  i6it,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XV. 

Soc  Bzoviu*  (Btoviki).  D*  tila  Patiii  V.  (Rome,  1615:  cmtaiDed 
in  Pbtina.  Dt  vitis  powliff.  rom.,  cd.  i6a6),  who  depicti  hul  as  a 
p«raaon  oil  all  public  aitd  privmtc  virtim;  Vitorrtli.  cmtimane 
ot  (Ssconius.  Vilat  H  ta  (uSm  jawwarwi  ptmHt.  mm.  (a  cb» 
tenporacy  d  the  pope}:  Ceutct,  |h«t  da  tmhfm  df  ftd  R, 
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<I7<I5):  RatriK,  Patoi  (Eag  tmn*.  by  AtntlD).  iL  3JOk«}  .  ilt.  7a  mi).  : 
V.  RMiinant,  C*Kk.  dtr  StadI  Ram.  IB.  3,  605  leq.:  Bnuch,  Gcjdb 
^ei  KmhtnOacla  (1680),  I.  ^1  Mq.  The  Venetian  vertHM  ot  the 
<)uarrcl  with  the  pope  wu  wntten  by  Sarpi  (subwquenity  trantlated 
Into  EihIhIi.  London,  i626},m«  mha  Cornet,  Pado  V  ttU  n/mb 
■«M*t  (Vieiina.  iSst):  and  Trahope.  feW  At  Pop*  and  PatJ  Ike 
Frtc*  (London.  iWo).  An  cxtanuve  bwtraphv  will  be  lound  in 
Heaaog-ttauck,  gtalt»cjU»pUte.  <a  "  Fkul  V?'        (T-  F-  C) 

PAOL  I.  (iTS4-i8»i).  emperor  of  Rnnii,  was  born  In  ibe 

Summer  Palace  ui  St  Petenburg  oa  the  ist  of  October  (n  s  > 
— tbe  30th  of  September  by  the  Rimlan  calendar — 1754.  He 
was  the  5011  of  the  grand  duchess,  afterwaids  empress,  Catbcrine. 
Accofding  to  a  Ksndalous  report  Us  father  was  not  her  husband 
the  grand  duke  Peter,  afterwards  emperor,  but  one  Ctdonel 
Sollykov  There  is  probably  no  foundation  for  this  story 
except  gossip,  and  the  cynical  malice  of  Catherine.  During 
his  infancy  he  was  taken  from  the  care  of  his  mother  by  the 
CRipreas  Elizabeth,  wboK  ill-Judgcd  (ondnen  is  believed  to 
have  injured  his  health.  As  a  boy  be  was  reported  to  be 
Intelligent  and  good-kmkmg.  His  extreme  ughneis  in  later 
life  IS  attributed  to  an  attack  of  typhm,  from  which  be  suffered 
In  1771.  It  has  been  asserted  that  his  mother  hated  tum, 
•nd  was  only  restrained  from  putting  him  to  death  while  he-was 
still  a  boy  by  the  fear  of  what  the  consequences  of  another 
palace  crime  might  be  to  herself  Lord  Buckinghamshire, 
the  English  ambassador  at  her  court,  expressed  this  opinion 
as  eariy  as  1764-  In  fact,  however,  the  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  tlie  empress,  who  was  at  all  times  very  food  of  duldren, 
treated  Paul  with  kindness.  He  was  put  !n  charge  of  a  trust- 
worthy governor,  Nikita  Panin,  and  of  competent  tutors. 
Her  dissolute  court  was  a  bad  home  for  a  boy  who  was  to  be 
the  sovereign,  but  Catherine  took  great  trouble  to  arrange 
his  fint  marriage  with  Wilhclmina  of  Darmstadt,  who  was 
renamed  in  Ru&sia  Nathalie  Alexfevna,  in  177J.  She  allowed 
him  to  attend  the  council  tn  order  that  he  might  be  trained 
for  his  work  as  emperor.  His  tutor  Poroshin  complained  of 
him  that  he  was  "always  in  a  hurry,"  acting  and  speaking 
without  thinking.  After  hb  first  marriage  he  began  to  engage 
in  intrigues.  He  suspected  bis  mother  of  intending  to  kill 
him,  and  once  openly  accused  her  of  causing  broken  glass  to 
be  mingled  with  his  food.  Vet,  though  his  mother  removed 
him  from  the  council  and  began  to  keep  him  at  a  distance, 
her  actions  were  not  unkind.  The  use  made  of  his  name  by  the 
rebel  Pugachcv  in  1775  tended  no  doubt  to  render  his  position 
more  difficult.  When  his  wife  died  in  childbirth  in  that  year 
his  mother  arranged  another  marriage  with  the  beautiful  Sophia 
Porothea of  WUrttemberg, renanKd in  RussiaMaria  Feodorovna. 
On  the  birth  of  his  first  child  in  1777  slw  gave  him  an  estate, 
FJii^ovsk.  Paul  and  his  wife  wn  allowed  to  travd  through 
iNslem  Europe  in  1781-1783.  In  17S3  tbe  empress  gave 
him  another  esutc  at  Gatchlna,  where  he  was  allowed  to 
maintain  a  brigade  of  soldlets  whom  be  drHled  on  the  Prussian 
inodeL  As  Paul  grew  his  character  became  steadily  degraded. 
He  was  not  incapable  of  affection  nor  without  generous  impulses, 
but  he  was  flinty,  posuonate  in  a  childish  way,  and  when 
angry  capable  of  cruelty.  The  affection  he  bad  for  his  wile 
turned  to  suspicion.  He  fdl  under  the  Influence  of  two  of 
his  wife's  Enaltls  of  honour  in  succession,  Netidov  and  L^uknin, 
and  of  his  barber,  a  Turkish  slave  named  Korofasov.  For 
some  years  before  Catherine  died  it  was  obvious  that  he  was 
hovering  on  the  border  of  Ituanily.  Catherine  CDntemidaled 
setting  liim  aside  in  Emur  of  hb  son  Alexander,  to  wbtim  she 
was  attached.  Paul  was  aware  of  hb  mother's  hall-Intentfon — 
for  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more-^nd  became  increas- 
ingly susfndous  of  his  wife  and  children,  iriiom  he  rendered 
perfectly  miserable.  No  definite  step  was  teken  to  Mt  him 
a^,  probably  because  ikothlng  would  be  effective  short  of 
putting  him  to  death,  and  Catherine  shrank  from  the  eslrcmc 
wane.  When  she  was  seized  with  apoplexy  he  was  free  to 
destroy  the  wiB  by  which  she  left  the  crown  to  Alexander,  if 
uy  such  win  was  ever  made.  The  four  and  a  half  years  of 
Tul^  rule  in  Russia  were  unquestionably  thereignof  a  madman. 
It*  ttdtemem  ot  tbe  daagfi  tma  Us  retired  Ufe  in  Gatdd&ft 
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to  ooui^Mtence  drove  Ua  below  lli^  Bne  of  Insaoily-  Itt 
conduct  of  tbe  bntgn  alhin  of  Ruaiia  plunged  the  eountiy 
6m  Into  tbe  second  coalition  aptnst  France  in  1778,  and  then 
into  Ibe  armed  neutnlity  against  Great  Briuin  in  1801.  In 
both  cases  he  acted  on  poional  pique,  quarrdHng  with  France 
because  be  took  a  lenlimental  intereu  in  the  OKter  of  Malta, 
and  dien  with  England  because  be  wn  flattered  by  Napoleon. 
But  his  poUlical  Mlica  might  have  been  condrnwd.  What 
was  unpardonable  was  that  he  treated  tbe  people  about  him 
like  a  shah,  or  one  of  the  craziest  of  the  Roman  emperors.  He 
began  by  repealing  Catherine's  law  which  exempted  tbe  free 
dasscs  of  the  populalkin  of  Russia  from  corporal  punnhinent 
and  mutilaiion  Nobody  could  feel  himself  safe  from  enle 
or  brutal  iU-treatment  at  any  moment.  If  Russia  had  possessed 
any  political  institution  except  the  tsardom  he  would  have  been 
put  under  restraint.  But  the  country  was  not  sufiidently 
avilized  to  deal  with  Paul  as  tbe  Portuguese  had  dealt  wiik 
Alpbonso  VI ,  a  very  similar  person,  in  1667.  In  Russia  as  ia 
medieval  Europe  there  was  no  safe  prison  for  a  deposed  ruler.  A 
con^iracy  was  organiied,  some  months  before  tt  was  executed, 
by  Counts  Pahlen  and  Panm,  and  a  half-Spanash,  half- 
Neapolitan  adventurer,  Ailmiral  Ribas.  The  dntb  of  Ribas 
delayed  the  execution  On  the  night  of  the  iitfa  of  March 
1801  Paul  was  murdered  in  his  bedroom  in  the  St  Michad 
Palace  by  a  band  of  dismissed  ofEccrs  headed  by  General 
Beonigsen,  a  Hanoverian  in  tbe  Russian  service.  They  bunt 
into  bis  bedroom  after  supping  together  and  when  flushed  with 
drinL  The  conspirators  forced  him  to  the  table,  and  tried 
to  compd  him  to  sign  his  abdication.  Paul  offered  some 
resistance,  and  one  of  the  atvu'f*  struck  him  with  a  sword, 
and  he  was  then  strangled  and  trampled  to  death.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  the  emperor  Alexander  I.,  who  was 
actually  in  the  palace,  and  to  whom  Nicholas  Zubov,  one  of 
the  assassins,  announced  his  accession. 

See,  for  Paul's  early  life,  K.  Waliocwiki,  Atdnr  tPiin  IrSnt 
(Paris,  iSm)-  or  the  EfM;lish  translation,  Tht  Story  ef  a  TiroM 
(fjindon,  1895),  and  P.  Niorane,  Paul  i.  4*  Rtutit  atani  Cmintm*^ 
(Paris,  1007).  For  hit  reign,  T.  S^mann.  CtKktthlt  RiadMMii 
itntn  NikofaHt  I.  (Beriin,  1904).  voL  i.  and  Dm  AswnAMg  Poafi, 
by  the  satnc  author  (Beriin,  1903). 

PAOL  OP  SAMOSATA,  patriarch  of  Antioch  (160-172),  was, 
if  we  may  credit  the  encyclical  letter  of  his  ecclesiastics] 
opponents  preserved  in  Eusebius's  History,  bk  vdL  ch.  30, 
of  humble  origin.  He  was  certainly  horn  farther  east  at 
Samosata,  and  may  have  owed  his  promotion  in  the  Church 
to  Zcnobia,  queen  of  Palmyra.  The  letter  just  mentioned  Is 
the  only  indisputably  contemporary  document  concerning 
htm  and  was  addressed  to  Dionysiua  and  Maximus,  respectively 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  by  seventy  bi^iops,  priests 
and  deacras,  who  attended  a  synod  at  Antioch  ia  169  and 
deposed  Paid.  Their  sentence,  however,  did  not  Uke  effea 
until  late  in  17a,  when  the  emperor  Aurelian.  ha^nng  defeated 
Zenobia  and  anxious  to  impose  upon  Sjrria  the  dogmatic 
system  fashionable  in  Rome,  deposed  Paul  and  aSowed  tbe 
rival  candidate  Domnus  to  take  his  place  and  emoluments. 
Thus  It  was  a  pagan  emperor  who  In  this  momentous  (Uspule 
ultimately  determined  what  was  orthodox  and  what  was  not; 
and  the  advancxd  Christology  to  which  be  gave  hts  preference 
has  ever  since  been  uphdd  as  tbe  oSidal  orthodoxy  of  the  Church, 
Autdian'a  policy  moreover  was  in  effect  a  recognition  of  tbe 
Roman  bi^op**  pretensioo  to  be  arbiter  for  the  whole  Church 
In  matters  of  faith  and  dogma. 

Scholars  will  pay  Utile  heed  to  the  charges  of  rapacity, 
extortion,  pomp  and  luxury  made  against  Paul  by  tbe  authors 
of  this  letter.  It  also  accuses  him  not  only  of  consorting 
hirasdf  with  two  "  sisters  "  of  ripe  age  and  fair  to  look  upon; 
but  of  allowing  his  presbyters  and  deacons  also  to  contract 
Platonic  unions  with  Christian  ladles.  No  actual  lapses  how- 
ever from  chastity  are  alleged,  and  it  a  only  complained  that 
suspicions  were  aroused,  apparently  among  (be  pegaas. 

The  rod  grawnen  ■gainst  Paul  seemr  to  have  been  Aal  be 
dung  to  a  Christology  which,  was  become  archaic  and  had 
la  Rome  and  Alexandria  already  fallen  into  tbe  backgnund. 
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Paul's  hereiy  lay  ptfadpally  In  bit  iubtence  on  the  garaine 
humuitir  of  Jesus  of  Nusreth,  in  contract  with  ibe  risiiis 
orthodoxy  which  merged  his  htniwii  cooscioiUQees  in  ihc 
divine  Logos.  It  is  best  to  give  Paul's  beliefs  in  bis  own  words; 
and  the  following  sentences  are  translated  from  Paul's  Dit- 
eeurtes  k>  Sabtnus,  ol  which  (ikgnMnts  are  preserved  in  n  work 
igainu  heroies  ascribed  to  Anaaiulus,  and  printed  by  Angdo 
Mai:— 

I.  "  Having  been  anointed  by  the  Holy  Sfnrit  he  received  the 
tide  cX  the  anotnUd  (i.e.  Christoa),  suffering  In  accordance  with 
his  nature,  working  wonders  in  accordance  with  E^ace.  For  in 
fixity  and  rcKilutencss  of  character  he  likened  himself  to  Cod: 
and  having  kept  himself  free  from  tin  was  united  with  God.  and 
was  empowered  to  grasp  as  it  were  the  power  and  authority  of 
wondcra.  By  these  ne  was  shown  to  posaew  aver  and  above  the 
will,  one  and  the  same  acti«niy  (with  Cod),  and  won  the  title  of 
Redeeintf  and  Saviour  of  our  race."  ,  . 

II.  "The  Saviour  became  holy  and  just;  and  Ftniggk  and 
hard  work  overcaine  the  sins  of  our  forefather.  By  these  means 
he  succeeded  in  perfecting  himMlf,  and  was  through  his  moral 
excellence  united  with  God,  having  attained  to  onitv  and  sameness 
of  will  and  cmtrgy  (i.e.  aciiviiy)  with  Him  through  his  advances  in 
the  Mth  of  good  deeds.  This  will  be  preserved  inseparable  (from 
the  bivincj,  and  so  inherited  the  name  which  is  above  all  names, 
thepriM  of  love  and  affection  vouchsafed  la  grace  to  him." 

ill.  "  The  different  natures  and  the  difTcrent  persons  admit  of 
union  in  one  way  sJone.  namely  in  the  way  of  a  com[Jetc  agreement 
in  respect  of  will,  and  tliCFcbjr  is  revealed  the  One  {or  Monad)  in 
activity  in  the  case  of  those  (wiUs)  which  liave  coalesced  in  the 
inanner  described." 

;  IV.  "  We  do  not  award  praise  to  beings  which  submit  merrly 
in  virtue  of  their  nature;  but  we  do  award  high  praise  to  beings 
which  submit  because  their  altitude  is  one  ol  love,  and  so  sub- 
mitting because  their  inspiring  motive  is  one  and  the  same,  they 
are  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  one  and  the  same  indwelling 
pos-er.  of  which  die  force  ever  grows,  so  that  it  never  ci>ascs  to 
stir.  Jl  was  in  virtue  of  this  love  thai  tlie  Saviour  coalesced  with 
Cod,  so  at  to  admit  of  no  divorce  from  Him,  but  for  all  aecs  to 
ftiain  one  and  the  same  will  and  activity  with  Him,  an  activity 
perpetually  at  work  in  the  manifestation  orgood." 

V.  "Wonder  not  that  the  Saviour  had  one  will  with  God.  For 
as  nature  manifests  the  substance  of  the  many  to  subsist  as  one 
and  the  nmr,  to  the  attitude  of  love  produces  in  the  many  an 
unity  and  tamencss  of  will  sMch  is  manifcslcd  by  unity  and  same- 
ness of  apprawal  and  welH>l*n*<ngness.'' 

From  other  fairly  attested  sources  we  ioEcr  that  Paul  regarded 
the  baptism  as  a  landmarli  indicative  of  a  great  stage  In  the 
moral  advance  of  Jesus.  But  it  was  a  man  and  not  the  divine 
Logos  which  was  bom  of  Maiy.  Jesus  was  a  man  vho  came 
to  be  God,  rather  than  God  become  man.  Paul's  Cbtistology 
therefore  was  of  the  Adoplionisl  type,  which  we  find  among 
the  primitive  Ebionitc  Christians  of  Judaea,  in  Hennas,  Theo- 
dotus  and  Artemon  of  Rome,  and  in  Archclaus  the  opponent 
of  Mani,  and  in  the  other  great  doctors  of  the  Syrian  Church 
of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  Luci&n  the  great  exegcie  of 
Aniioch  and  his  school  derived  their  inspiration  from  Paul, 
and  be  was  through  Luctan  a  forefather  of  Ariani^m.  Probably 
the  Paulicians  of  Armenia  continued  his  tndition,  and  hence 
their  name  (sec  Paouoams). 

Paul  of  Samosata  represented  the  high-water  mark  of  Christian 
speculation;  and  it  Is  deplorable  that  the  fanaticism  of  his  own 
and  of  succeeding  generations  has  left  us  nothing  but  a  few 
scattered  fragments  of  his  writings.  Already  at  the  Council 
of  Nic«ea  In  315  the  Pauliaiu  were  pot  outside  the  Church  and 
condemned  to  be  rebaptlzed.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
at  the  sjnod  of  Aniioch  the  use  of  the  word  eonsubslanlial 
to  denote  the  relation  ol  Cod  the  Father  to  the  divine  Son  or 
Logos  was  condemned,  although  it  afterwards  became  at  the 
Council  of  Nicaca  the  watchword  of  the  orthodox  faction. 

LiTBRATOH.— Adolph  Hamack,  History  of  Jfeima.  vol.  ih.; 
Gietekr's  Compeniiim  of  Ealtsiatlieal  lUsicry  (Edinburgh,  1854), 
vol,  i.;  Roifth,  RtHifuiaf  mrat,  vol.  iil.;  F.  C.  Conybearc,  Key  of 
TrHCk  (Oxford) ;  Hefete,  History  ef  Ike  Chrislian  ComuOi  (Edinburgh. 
1871).  vol  \.;  Ch.  Bigg,  The  Oriiiiu  of  ChritlianilyiOxSord,  1909). 
ch.  sxxv.  (F.  C.  C.) 

PAULDim.  JAMBS  KIRKB  (it7S->86o),  American  writer 
and  politician,  was  bom  In  Dutchess  county.  New  York,  on  the 
asnd  of  Auguit  1778.  After  a  brief  course  at  a  village  Mhool, 
ha  nmowad  In  iBeo  («  JNew  York  City,  where  in  oonnexton 


with  his  broCber4n-law,  WflDain  Irvfatg,  and  Washnigtod  Irving 
he  began  in  January  1807  a  series  of  short  lightly  humorous 
articles,  under  the  tide  of  TIU  SalMugundi  Paptrt.  In  iSt4 
he  published  a  political  pamphlet,  "The  Uoilcd  States  and 
England,"  which  attracted  the  notice  of  President  Madison, 
who  in  181S  appointed  him  secretary  to  the  hoard  of  navy 
ctnnmisiloners,  which  position  he  held  until  November  iSij. 
Snbsequeotiy  Paulding  was  navy  asent  in  New  York  City  from 
tSij  to  iSi7,  and  from  18^7  to  1841  was  secretary  ot  the  navy 
in  the  cabinet  of  President  Van  Buren.  From  1S41  until  his 
death  on  the  6th  of  April  t&6o  be  lived  near  Hyde  Park,  in 
Dutchess  coiuty,  New  York.  Alihoii^  much  of  hia  Kteraiy 
work  consisted  of  political  Journalism,  he  yet  found  Urm  u 
write  a  large  number  of  essays,  poems  and  tales.  From  his 
father,  an  active  revolutionary  patriot,  Paulding  inherited 
strong  anti-British  sentioients.  He  wu  among  the  first  dis- 
tinctively American  writers,  aad  protested  rigorealy  against 
intellectual  thraldom  to  the  mother^ountry.  As  a  prose 
writer  he  is  chaste  and  degant.  generally  just,  and  realistically 
descriptive.  As  a  poet  he  is  gracefully  commonplace,  and  the 
only  Unes  by  Paulding  which  survive  in  popular  memory  are 
the  familiar — 
"  Peter  l^per  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers; 
Where  it  the  peck  of  pickled  peppers  Peter  Piper  picked  V 

which  may  be  found  in  Koningsmarke. 

The  following  is  a  partiallistof  hit  writings:  TheDhtntnt  UiHen 
of  Jehu  Bull  and  Brother  Jcnalhen  (till);  The  Lay  of  On  Stottuk 

FidiU^fiSij),  a  good-natured  parody  on  The  Lojofihe  Laa  iliutlrtli 
LeIUrs  from  the  Soulh  (1817}:  The  Batkaoodsnuin:  a  Poem  |l8lS)j 
S^maeundi  (snd  scries.  1619-1620!:  A  Sketch  OU  Euglaiii,  H 
a  A'rp  Ei:r,!nnd  Won  (ifllf;  Pfo'-ifcimnrtf.  Id*  £wic  fiMe  f  1833), 
ui\uh  oil  iho  runiaiiiic  stiiool  til  W.iliir  Scott;  John  Di,i:  iu  Amerit*; 
or  I'.r  yr-.c  Muncliauien  (1814),  3  broad  caricature  ot  il*  early  type 
of  rr.ivcllcr  in  America;  The  Merry  Talel  of  t!  r  Three  Wiie 

Mm  r/  Coll:/iiii  (i8;6);  Chronicle*  of  the  City  of  Unll..im,  from  the 
Popc's  of  a  Rd'rrd  Commott  CeuHCtlmm  (l830>:  Ike  DuUkman't 
Fircudc  (iHjiJ;  IVcHwo'dHaJ  (i&ii).  A  Life^  Woili.ttlom  (iBjaJ. 
ably  and  graalully  uritico;  Slmerj  i'k  the  limited  Stales  (1816).  in 
which  he  defends  slave?  as  an  Instltutioii:  Tjtf  Book  of  Saiut 
Hitholai  (iRj7),  asericvoTstdriesoftbetMDuUhfetfleraMwrn^ 
Comedi/i  (1847).  the  joint  produetlbn'ofhitBself  aMWasoa  XTOIiaai 
J.  Paulding;  and  The  Purilax  and  hit  Duuf/Ufr  d^l'  The  SBtn* 
son  also  published  an  edition  of  l^ulding  *  Saleet  nerkt  {4  vols., 
I867-[S6M).  ami  a  l)iai;rjpliy  called  Literary  Life  of  Jomei  K. 
Pbulding  (\rw  \otV.  i^Oy). 

PAULET,  POULETT  or  Powlett,  an  English  family  of  an 
ancient  Somersetshire  stock,  taking  a  surname  from  the  parish 
of  Pavdett  near  Bridgwater.  They  advanced  themselves  by 
a  series  of  marriages  with  heirs,  acquiring  manors  and  lands 
in  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  Devonshire  and  Hampshire.  A 
match  with  a  Dcnebaud  early  in  the  15th  century  brought  tt>e 
manor  of  Hioton  St  George,  still  the  seat  of  the  elder  line,  the 
earls  Potilclt.  An  ancestor  of  this  branch.  Sir  Amias  Poulett 
or  Pauict  (d.  1557),  knighted  in  1487  alter  the  battle  of  Stoke, 
was  treasurer  of  the  Middle  Temple  In  1521,  when  U'olsey.  in 
revcnsc  for  an  iodignily  suQered  at  the  knight's  hands  »bea 
the  future  ciianccllor  was  a  young  parson  at  Limington,  forbade 
his  leaving  London  without  leave.  To  propitiate  the  cardinal. 
Sir  Amias,  rebuilding  the  Middle  Temple  gate,  decorated  it 
with  the  cardinal's  arms  and  badge.  Sir  Hugh  Pouteit,  his 
eldest  son,  a  soldier  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  1544  at 
Boulogne  in  the  king's  presence,  had,  in  1551,  a  patent  of  the 
captaincy  of  Jciscy  with  the  governance  of  Mcaitorgucil  Castle. 
His  wisdom  and  exportencc  in  the  wars  made  Queen  Elliabctb 
employ  him  at  Havre  in  1561  as  adviser  to  the  earl  of  Warwick. 
He  died  in  1571,  having  married,  as  his  second  wife,  the  wealthy 
widow  oC  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  founder  of  Trinity  College,  Oiford. 
Sir  Amias  Poulett  (1536-1588),  Sir  Hugh's  son  and  heir  by  a. 
first  marriage,  is  famous  as  the  puritan  knight  Into  whose 
charge  at  Tutbury  ^nd  Chartley  was  given  the  queen  ol 
Seots.  After  his  prisoner's  sentence  at  Fotheringhay,  he  beset 
ElLJcabeth's  nunisicrs  with  messages  advising  her  execution,  but 
he  firmly  wilhstnod  "  with  great  g:ief  and  bitterness,"  the  SUC- 
gcstion  that  she  should  be  put  to  death  secretly,  saying  tlut 
God  and  the  law  forbade.  Sic  Anthony  Poulett  (ti6j-x6ai4. 
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tb  MB^.mnMat  aaa,  woMeded  Urn  u  cavenwr  of  Jersey 
and  wti  father  of  John  Foulett  (1586-1649)  to  whom  Cbxrin  I. 
fa  1617  gave  a  patent  of  peerage  as  Lord  Poulett  of  Hinton 
St  CwHtc  In  apite  of  ibc  puritan  opinioni  of  hb  family  be 
dtdied  for  the  kins,  taking  lor  thr  royal  army  a  brigade 
«hicb  be  led  in  DorsetahiFe  and  Devtnuhire.  He  vraa  taken 
pHaoner  for  the  iccoDd  time  tl  the  fall  of  Exeter  in  1646  and 
•uBercd  a  heavy  £ne.  His  eldest  sod  John,  the  second  Lord 
PMktt  (1615-1665)  was  taken  with  bb  father  at  Exeier. 
Jobs,  the.  fourth  Lord  Poukit  (1665-1743),  having  been  a 
finnhiioaer  for  the  uiUon,  mn  created  in  1706  Viscount 
Knten  of  Hintoo  St  George  and  Earl  Poulett.  In  1710-1711 
he  was  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  nominal  head  of  an  adniini»- 
liatioB  coatroUed  by  Harley.  A  garter  was  given  him  in  i7t> 
A  uodccate  Tory,  hb  places  were  taken  from  him  at  the  acceinon 
ol  thd  faotiK  «f  Brunswick.  The  fifth  earl  (d.  1864)  te-icttled 
the  family  estates  in  1853  in  order  to  bar  the  inheritance  of  one 
WiUian  Tumour  Thomas  Ptnilett  who,  although  bom  in  wedlock 
of  the  wife  of  the  earl's  cousin  William  Henry  Poulett,  was 
repudiated  hy  bcr  husband,  afterwards  the  liatb  carL  In 
igq]  the  ihdJi  carl's  son  a  Uiird  marriage  established  hb 
dabn  to  the  peerage,  and  in  1909  judgment  was  given  against 
the  daim  of  William  Tumour  TlioiBiB  Poulett,  then  styling 
Uasdf  Eari  Pouktt. 

A  younger  line  of  the  Paulcts,  qming  fr6m  William  Fadet 
of  Uckombe,  aerjeant-at-Iaw  (d.  1435),  retched  higner  honours 
than  an  cnrldOm.  William  Pauler,  by  his  marriage  with 
Eleanor  Delamare  (d.  1413},  daughter  of  Philip  Ddamarc  and 
heir  of  her  brother,  acquired  for  his  descendants  Fishcrton 
Driamaic  ■&  Wttt^lre  and  Nunncy  Castle  In  Sometaet  Their 
son  Sir  John  Paulet  married  Coiutance,  daughter  and  coheir 
of  Hugh  Poynings,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Poynings,  Lord 
St  John  of  Basing.  Through  this  marriage  came  the  lordship 
and  manor  of  Basing,  and  llie  manor  of  Amport  or  llam  Port 
which  h  Still  with  the  descendants  of  Hugh  de  Port,  its  Normnn 
lord  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  Sit  John  Faulcl 
of  Basing,  by  hb  oiusin  Alice  Paulet  of  the  Hinton  line  (his 
wife  in  or  before  1467),  was  father  oF  Sir  William  Paulct,  who, 
during  a  very  long  and  supple  career  as  a  statesman  in  four 
Rlgi»^*  I  am  sprung,"  h*  said,  **  from  the  willow  and  not 
from  the  oak  "— raised  his  house  to  a  marqurssaie.  Henry  VIII. 
Kwardcd  his  rfiplomaik  and  judicial  services  and  hb  campaign 
•gainst  the  Pilgrims  ol  Grace  with  the  site  and  lands  of  Ncilcy 
Abbey,  the  revival  of  the  St  John  barony,  a  garter  and  many 
Mfk  olieca.  The  king's  death  found  him  lord  president  oi 
the  council  and  one  of  the  executors  of  the  famous  will  of  the 
sovereign.  The  fall  of  the  protector  Somrrael  gave  him  the 
lord  trcasurership  and  a  patent  of  the  earldom  of  Wiltshire 
He  shared  the  advancement  of  Noriiiumbcrland  and  was  created 
In  1551  marquess  of  WinchcKcr,  but.  although  he  delivered 
the  cmwn  jevwit  to  the  Lady  Jane  in  1  ssj.  he  was  with  the  lords 
at  Baynnrd  Castle  who  proclaimed  Queen  Mary.  In  spile  of 
his  great  age  he  was  in  the  saddle  at  the  proclamation  of  Mary's 
successor  and  was  speaker  in  two  Eliubcihan  parliaments. 
Only  bb  death  in  1571  drove  from  olRce  thb  tenacious  treasurer, 
whose  age  may  have  been  nigh  upon  a  hundred  years. 

His  princely  house  at  Basing  was  held  for  King  Charles  by 
John,  the  filth  marquess,  whose  diamond  had  scratched  "  Aimcz 
Loyauii"  upon  every  pane  of  its  windows.  Looking  on  a 
instn  road.  Basing,  with  lis  little  garrbon  of  desperate  cavaliers, 
llcM  oui  for  two  years  against  siege  and  assault,  and  its  shattered 
walls  were  in  flames  about  its  gallant  master  when  Cromwell 
himself  stormed  an  entry.  The  old  cavalier  marquess  died  in 
1675,  his  great  loasrs  unrecofflpensed,  and  hb  son  Charles,  a 
morose  csiravagant,  bad  the  dukedom  el  Bplton  In  1689  for 
his  desertion  of  the  Stuart  cause.  This  new  liile  was  taken 
from  the  Boil  on  esiain  of  the  Scropes.  Lord  Winchester  having 
marrfed  a  natural  daughter  of  Emmanuel,  tori  of  Sunderland, 
the  tasi  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton.  Charles,  second  duke  of 
Bolton  (1661-17").  *as  made  lord-Ueulenaol  of  Ireland  in 
■717.  A  third  CiMfki,  the  3rd  duke,  b  remembered  as  an 
jOppBoW  of  Sir  Robot  Walpolc  and  a*  the  husband  al  Lavtaia 


Fenloa,  the  Pol^  Pcacfatun  of  Cay's  opera.  The  lixtb  and 
last  duke  of  Bolton,  an  admiral  of  undistinguished  services, 
died  in  1794  without  legitimate  issue.  Hb  dukedom  became 
extinct,  and  Bolton  Castle  again  passed  by  bequest  to'  on 
ilkgitimale  daughter  of  the  fifth  duke,  upon  whom  it  had  been 
entailed  with  the  greater  part  of  the  ducal  estates.     (O.  Ba.) 

PAUU,  RBINUOLD  (1613-1881),  Cierman  butorian,  wu  bora 
in  Berlin  on  the  ijih  of  May  1833.  He,  was  educated  at  tlio 
universities  of  Bonn  and  BerUo,  went  to  England  in  1847,  and 
becahie  private  leeretacy  to  Baron  von  Buosen,  the  Prussian 
ambassador  In  London.  Returning  to  Germany  in  1855  h« 
was  professor  of  history  successively  at  the  univcTsttles  of 
Rostock,  Tubingen  (which  he  left  in  1866  because  of  his  political 
views),  Harburg  and  Cfittingen.  He  retained  hb  chair  at 
CBttiiigen  until  hb  death  at  Bremen  on  the  3td  of  June  i88a. 
He  was  a  careful  and  indiWrions  student  x>f  the  English  records, 
and  his  writings  are  almost  wholly  devoted  to  Eng^  hbtory. 

His  first  work,  A'orti'j  Arljred  und  seine  SUllung  in  der  Ceidiklite 
£«ftoitrfj  (Borlifi,  uas  rolloived  by  monographs  an  Bttchaf 

CnueutU  itnd  ivn  Marsh  (Tiibingcn,  1864),  and  on  Simm 

von  Uoalforl  (Tiil.iin;< n,  1S67).  Jit  CDDiinucd  I.  M.  Lai^nbcix's 
Cesekichle  ton  Ei:>-!:si:d  (rom  1 154  10  IS09  (Goiha,  1853-1858),  and 
himself  wrorc  a  6'r:,(l:iil:lf  Enilands  (Lv\nz\z.  ifi64-i875).  dc:ilini 
»ilh  ihr  period  bcuvi'cn  161  j  and  185;.  T«o  volumes  of  hibtoticnl 
ti»yt.  Bildera I, I  Mi-Enj^hina  (Goiha,  i860  am]  i8;61.  and  ^u/ju/m 
«ir  entf'^chtn  C.-alntkU  (Leipzig,  1869  and  iSKj).  and  numtroua 
histoncal  ariicll'-  in  German  piTioilicals  carm-  from  Ins  pen;  and 
he  edited  several  of  llie  En(;li,h  chronickrj  for  ilie  Mcitumcnla 
Ctrmaniat  kiileruo. 

See  R.  Pauli.  Lebnsrriiiiiermi^,  tdhed  by  E.  Pauli  (Halle, 
1895),  and  the  si:etch  of  his  life  preftxed  to  O.  Hortwig'*  edition  of 
his  Aufialu  (Leipzig,  iSSj). 

PABUCIAHS,  an  evangelical  Chrbtlan  Church  spread  over 
Asia  Minor  and  Armenia  from  the  sth  century  onwards.  The 
first  Armenian  writer  who  notices  them  is  [he  patriarch  Nccscs  IL 
in  an  cncycfacal  of  ssi where  be  condemns  those  "  who  shore 
with  Ncstorians  in^  belief  and  prayer,  and  take  their  bread- 
offerings  to  thrir  shrines  and  receive  communion  from  them, 
as  if  from  the  ministcis  of  the  oblations  of  the  Paullcians." 
Tlie  patriarch  John  IV.  (c.  718)  ■  stales  that  Ncrses.  hb  prede- 
cessor, had  chastifiod  the  sect,  but  ineffectually-,  and  that  after 
his  death  (r.  554)  (hey  had  continued  to  lurk  is  Aimonia,  wheicv 
reinforced  by  Iconodasts  driven  out  of  Albania  of  the  Caucasus, 
ihey  bad  settled  in  the  region  of  Djtrka,  probably  near  Lake 
Van.  In  his  31st  canon  John  identifies  them  with  the  Mes- 
salians,  as  does  the  Armenian  Gregory  of  Narek  (c.  950).  In 
Albania  they  wem  always  numerous.  We  oomc  now  t* 
Greek  sources.  An  anonymous  account  was  written  perhaps 
as  eariy  as  840  and  incorporated  in  the  Cli^omcon  of  Ccorgius 
Monachus.  Thb  (known  as  Esc.)  was  edited  by  J.  Friedrich 
in  the  klunich  Academy  SihuMgiberkldt  iiSq6),  from  a  lotlw 
century  Escorial  codex  (PIul  i.  No  i)  li  was  aho  used  by 
Photius  (c  867),  bk.  i ,  chs.  t-lo  of  hb  HtOaria  Vanuktotum, 
who,  having  held  an  inquisition  of  Pauhcians  in  Constantinople 
was  aUe  to  supplement  Esc  ivith  a  few  oddilional  details^ 
and  by  Petnis  Siculus  (c.  868).  The  laitei  visited  the  Paulidaii 
forlRss  Tephtike  to  troat  for  the  release  of  Byaantioe  prisoneiL 
Nb  History  Mr  UamidUan  b  dedicated  to  the  aichbiihop 
of  Bulgaria,  whither  the  Paulidans  were  lending  mbsionaries. 
Zigabenus  (c.  iioo),  in  hit  Ptnoplia,  uses  beside  Etc.  an 
independent  source. 

The  PaulidoM  were,  arcocding  to  EsC,  Maaidieans,  (o 
called  after  Paul  of  Samosaia  iq  v.),  son  ol  a  Moidchcan  woman 
CallinicC.  She  sent  him  and  her  other  son  John  to  Arm«nia 
as  misuoTurics,  and  they  settled  at  the  village  of  Episparis, 
or  "teedplot,"  in  Phanarea.  One  Constantinc,  however,  of 
Hananali,  a  canton  on  the  western  Euphrates  6»-70  m.  west 
of  ErzerHm.  was  regarded  by  the  Paulidans  as  thdr  real  founder. 
He  based  hb  teaching  on  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
repudiating  other  scriptures;  and  taking  the  Pauline  name  of 
Silvanus.  organized  churches  in  Castrum  Colonias  and  Cibossa, 
which  he  called  Macedonia,  after  Paul's  congregation  of  that 

*  In  the  Armenian  LtUerbeok  M  the  Patriarths  (TiAis,  1901 ),  p.  7^ 

*  Offfs  (Vnmiae,  1*34).  p.  as* 
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mune.  His  sncccMin  were  Siiseon,  ailed  Tttus;  GegDcihis, 
«B  AimcDian,  called  Hmotheoi;  Joseph,  called  Epiphroditus; 
Zachufah,  rejected  by  some;  Boanes,  accused  of  immoral 
teaching;  lastly  Serglua,  called  Tychlcus.  As  Ciboata,  so  their 
other  coDgregstions  were  renamed,  Mananali  as  Achaea,  Argieum 
and  Cynotch6ra  as  Colossae,  MopsuestU  as  £phesus,and  so  on. 

Phctitts  and  Petrns  Siculus  supply  a  few  dates  and  events. 
Const tine  was  martyred  6S4  by  Simeon  whom  Constantine 
Pofonatus  had  sent  to  rq>ress  the  movement.  His  victim's 
dMth  so  impressed  him  that  he  was  converted,  became  head 
of  (be  sect,  and  was  nuttyred  in  690  by  Justinian  IL  About 
701  Paul  the  Armenian,  who  had  fled  to  Episparis,  became 
bead  of  the  church.  Hta  son  Gegnesius  in  71a  was  taken  to 
Constaatinople,  where  be  won  over  to  his  opinions  the  tconodaat 
emperor,  Leo  the  Isaurian.  He  died  in  745,  and  was  ncceeded 
by  Joa^,  who  evangelised  Ffaiygia  wai  died  near  Aotioch 
of  Piaidia  in  775.  In  751  Constantine  V.  transplanted  many 
Paulicians  from  Germanida,  Dolichf,  Mclitene,  and  Theodoaiu- 
poIis(£r2eram),  to  Thrace,  todefcnd  the  empire  from  Bulgarians 
and  Sdavonians.  Early  in  the  9th  centnry  Sergius,  greatest 
of  the  leaders,  profiting  by  the  tolerance  of  the  emperor  Nice- 
phorua,  began  that  ministry  which,  in  one  of  the  epistles 
canonized  by  the  sect,  but  lost,  he  describes  thus:  "I  have 
run  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  till  my  knees 
were  weary,  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ."  The  iconoclast 
emperor  Leo  V.,  an  Armenian,  persecuted  the  sect  afresh,  and 
provoked  a  rising  at  Cynosch&ra,  whence  many  fled  into  Saracen 
territory  to  Argacum  near  Melitene.  For  the  next  50  years  they 
continued  to  raid  tbe  Byzantine  empire,  although  Sergius 
condemned  Rtilktion.  Tbe  empress  Theodora  (842-857)  hung, 
crucified,  beheaded  or  drowned  some  100,000  of  then,  and 
drove  yet  more  over  the  frontier,  where  from  Argaeum,  Amara, 
TephilU  and  other  stiongholds  their  generals  Karbeas  and 
ChryBOcbdr  harried  the  empire,  until  iji,  when  the  emperor 
Basil  dew  Oimochelr  and  took  Tepbrik^ 

Their  sea  Rowever  continued  to  spread  tn  Bulgaria,  where 
in  969  John  Zimiskes  settled  a  new  colony  of  tbcm  at  Philippo- 
polis.  Here  Frederick  Barbarossa  found  ihem  in  strength  in 
1189.  In  Armenia  they  reformed  their  ranks  about  6ai  at 
Tbeimlc  CTendarek)  near  Diadin,  and  were  numerous  all  along 
tbe  eastern  Euphrates  and  in  Albania.  In  this  tcfpoa  Smbat, 
of  tbe  great  Bagradcni  clan,  rcorgaoitcd  their  Church,  and  was 
succeeded  during  a  tpace  of  170  or  100  years  by  seven  leaders, 
enumerated  by  the  Amtenian  Grigor  Magistros,  who  as  duke 
of  Mcaopotamia  under  Constantine  Monomachos  harried  them 
about  114a  Fifty  yean  later  they  were  numerous  in  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  according  to  the  Armenian  bishops  Nerses  the  Graceful 
ai>d  Neiscs  of  Lambron.  In  the  loth  century  Gregory  of 
Narek  wrote  against  them  in  Armenian,  and  in  tbe  iitb 
Aristaccs  of  LostivtK  and  Paul  of  Taion  is  tbe  same  tongue. 
During  these  bitcr  centuries  thrir  propaganda  embraced  all 
Armenia.  The  crusaders  found  them  everywhere  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  corrupted  their  name  to  Publican!,  under  which 
name,  often  absurdly  conjoined  with  Sadducaei,  we  find  them 
during  the  ages  followiag  the  crusades  scattered  aJl  over  Europe 
After  1 300  we  can  End  no  notice  of  them  in  Armenian  writers 
until  the  iSth  century,  when  they  reappear  in  their  old  haunts. 
In  1818  a  colony  of  them  settled  in  Russian  Armenia,  bringing 
with  them  a  book  called  the  Key  oj  Tmtk,  which  contains  their 
riles  «f  nuK-glving,  baptism  ud  dectioii,  compiird  fnn  old 
MSS-,'  we  know  not  wbm. 

'  Thai  this  u  to,  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  a  doublet  in  the 
text  <A  the  rile  of  bapiiim,  the  words  "  Bui  the  penitent  "  on 
p.  96,  ai  far  as  "  over  ihe  person  baptized  "  on  p.  97,  repeating  in 
WMtanoe  tbe  word*  "  Next  the  elect  one  "  on  p.  97  10  am  well* 
i^sed "  on  p.  oS.  This  rite  iherrfore  was  compiled  from  at 
te3!t  two  earlier  MSS.  Id  tbe  colophon  also  ihc  compiler  (as  he 
taWt  httnseU)  excuses  (be  errors  of  onhofn^phy  and  grammar  on 
Ibe  ground  that  they  are  not  due  to  himsell  bui  to  esrtter  and  ig- 
notnnt  copyists.  The  division  (often  inept)  of  the  text  into  chapters, 
the  references  to  chapiei  and  venc  of  a  printed  N  T.,  and  sundry 
pioui  stanus  which  interrupt  the  context,  are  due  to  a  later  editor, 
perhaps  (o  the  copyist  of  the  esisting  text  of  17B1.  The  controversial 
uiiroauctloB  is  later  than  the  Cruaadesi  but  the  rituals,  as  far  as 


Regarding  PauUdan  bdiefs  we  have  Ilttfe  except  bosiAc 
evidence,  which  needs  sifting.   Esc.  gives  (beae  particulais.^— 

I.  They  anathcmstiMd  Moni,  yet  were  dualisu  and  aOrmcd 
two  principles— one  the  heavenly  Father,  who  rules  not  tUs 
worid  but  the  worid  to  come;  the  other  an  evil  demiuixe, 
lord  and  god  of  this  world,  who  niade  all  flesh.  Tbe  gpod 
god  created  angels  only.  Tie  RoBsans  {Lt.  tbe  BysantiiM*) 
erred  in  confusing  thue  two  first  prindples,  SfmHariy  th* 
Armenian  writer  Grcgoiy  Magistros  (c  1040)  accuses  tb« 
Thanraki  of  trarhing  that  "  Moses  saw  not  God,  but  the 
devil,"  and  infers  tbcnce  that  they  held  Sataa  to  be  creator 
of  heaven  and  earth,  as  wellasof  mankind.  Tbe  Kty  «/  Tndk 
teaches  that  after  tbe  fall  Adam  kad  Eve  and  Uuir  dnldraa 
were  slaves  of  Satan  imlil  the  advent  of  the  new^  aeated 
Adam,  Jesui  Cfatitt.  Except  Gicgery  MagbttM  none  ef  the 
Armeniaa  sources  lays  stress  aa  the  dua&in  dl  the  PanlidBiu. 
John  IV.  does  not  hint  at  it. 

a.  They  blasphemed  tbe  Virgia,  allegorising  her  as  the  upper 
Jerusalem  in  which  the  Lord  came  in  and  w«at  oat,  aad 
denying  that  he  was  really  made  flesh  of  bar.  John  IV. 
records  that  in  tbe  orthodw  Anneaian  CfaurA  «(  the  7th 
century  many  held  Christ  to  have  been  made  flesh  in,  but  not 
of,  the  Virgin;  and  Armeaiaa  byiana  call  the  Virgia  mother 
church  at  once  Tbeotokos  and  heavenly  Jeraiaknk  It  Je 
practically  certain  that  Paulicians  held  tUs  view. 

3.  They  allegoriicd  tbe  Eucharist  and  ei|rii^ned  awajr  the 
bread  and  wine  of  which  Jesus  said  to  His  aposllca, "  Take,  nt  aal 
dnnk,"  as  mere  words  of  Christ,  and  dnued  that  we  onght  to 
offer  bread  and  wine  as  a  sacciAce: 

Such  olkgoriiatioo  meets  us  already  in  Oiifeib  EaacUna  sad 
other  eariy  fat  bent,  and  b  quite  compatible  wiA  (hat  uie  of  » 
material  Eucharist  which  Netaes  II.  aitcsta  among  tbe  Paaiiciaia 
of  the  eariy  6th  century,  and  (or  which  the  Key  «/  Ttitlk  provides 
a  form.  The  Tbonraki,  according  to  Gtegoiy  Ua^stna,  brid 
that  "  Jesus  in  the  evening  meal,  apoke  act  «t  aa  offeriag  of 
the  mass,  but  of  every  ubk."  Wc  infer  that  the  PadictoM 
merely  rejected  the  Euchatfaiic  rites  and  doariae  of  the  Creeks. 
According  to  Gregory  Magistros  the  Thoniaki  would  say: 
"  Wc  are  no  worshippers  of  matter,  but  of  Cod;  we  reckoa 
the  ctou  and  tbe  church  and  the  piieitly  nbca  aad  the  iBanfioa 
of  snasaD  for  nothing,  and  only  lay  stress  on  the  inner  sense.** 

4.  They  assailed  the  cross,  saying  that  Christ  is  cno,  aad 
that  we  ought  not  to  worship  the  tree,  because  it  is  a  cuiaed 
instrument.  John  IV.  and  otho-  Armenian  writers  rcpwt  the 
aame  of  tbe  Armenian  Poulidansor  TbennU,  and  add  thu  Ihqr 
Miadied  up  cmsses  when  they  could. 

5.  They  rqaidialed  Peter,  calling  him  a  deiuer  a<  Chritf, 
aad  would  not  oooept  his  t^entaace  and  tean.*    So  Ctegaqr 

the  tanguaEe  is  concerned,  may  betonc  to  the  remote  age  which 
atOKfints  the  adoptionist  Christology  of  the  prayers. 

» 111  a  rragmentary  Syriac  homily  by  Mar  Jochanis,  fomd  in  ■ 
Sirtai  MS.  written  not  later,  than  the  lOth  century  and  edtlod  by 
J.  F.  Slenning  and  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Anttdela  atom.  (Clarendoa 
Press.  1896).  the  same  hostility  to  Peter  is  expmacd.  Cchmmi* 
Ibe  lotlowine  passa^:  "O  Petm,  thou  wast  convictMl  of  UaH 
by  Paulos  tliy  collcafue.  How  do  men  say  that  upon  Petraa  I 
hav'c  hiiili  the  churchf 

"  The  Lord  uid  not  to  him.  upon  thct  I  build  tbe  church,  bat  he 
saiij,  u[i,n  ihi'-  tikL  (ihc  which  [:>  the  body  wherewith  the  LOrA  n* 
dciihcJ)  I  biiilii  my  church.  .  .  .  Behold,  I  have  made  thee  tanw 
from  ihc  N.T.  ih.ir  that  rock  was  (he  Mrs^h. 

"O  Pcims,  alter  that  thou  didst  receive  the  keys  ct  beaww. 
and  the  Lord  v.-m  seen  by  thee  after  he  rose  front  (be  dead,  llna 
dii!-t  li  t  fr.  ..f  ilu'  kvv.  .ind  thy  wncc  is  agreed  with  ihy  master 
«h'_::  \!jL)ii  s.Tidsi  to  him,  Bthuld  wc  nave  let  go  of  cwnylhlng  and 
have  come  after  thee.  What  then  shall  be  to  us?  And  iheXoMl 
said  to  him,  Ve  shall  be  Mtiing  on  twelve  (hnmes  and  judging  the 
tribes  o(  Israel.  And  after  all  these  signs.  O  Piuos.  tbou  «ente« 
away  aeain  to  the  former  calcMng  o(  &h.  Wast  thou  ashamed  of 
me.  O  Petros?  " 

Yet  the  same  homllist"  concerning  the  onewbois  tnadea  nriat,** 
wrim  thus:  "  Lf>.  ihou  seesi  tbe  priett  nl  the  people,  win  (rtat 
care  the  Lord  instructed  Pcierl  He  mid  not  to  him  oacc  aad 
stopped,  but  three  times.  Feed  toy  sheep."  The  Syrfac  text 
rendered  from  a  Greek  original  of  unknown  age,  which  from  k* 
complete  comspondenev  wub  the  Key  ^  Tmtk  diay  be  jedged  to 
have  beta  a  Paiuiciaa  wiiisag. 
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"tgr"™  Kpwto  ttie  ThoBiiki  u  luring,  "  Wa  kve  Fuil 
and  ocrecnae  PeUr."  But  In  the  Kty  »f  TnOk  tbm  k  little 
tnce  of  exUeme  bostUity  to  Fetei.  It  merely  wans  ui  that 
•0  the  mwtltt  conuitttte  tbe  Church  naiverul  sod  not  Peter 
akMw;  Bnd  in  the  lile  ol  election,  i.t.  ot  laying  on  ti  hand*  and 
ceoeptioa  of  the  Spirit,  the  reader  who  Is  bang  elected  aeaumei 
the  fitiul  name  of  Peter.  An  tdentical  rite  eitsted  among 
the  lath  century  Cat  ban  (f.t.),  and  in  the  Celtic  church  of 
Gildaa  every  presbyter  was  a  Petor. 

6.  The  moalush  garb  was  revealed  hy  Satan  to  Peter  at  the 
baptiim,  when  it  waa  the  devil,  the  r^er  of  thia  -world,  who, 
ao  coatumed,  leaned  forward  and  aaid,  This  b  my  bekvwed  son. 
The  taae  hatred  of  monkery  characterised  the  Tbonraki  and 
iMpiics  the  Key  ef  Tnilk.  The  other  gtatemcnta  an  BowkcR 
Mfaoed. 

■  7.  They  called  their  meetings  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
pbioea  they  met  in  places  of  prayer,  wpcamTxaL  The  ThoRtukl 
«|udly  deniod  ih*  name  of  church  to  buitdingi  of  wood  or  stone, 
and  called  themselves  the  Catholic  Church. 

8.  They  explalnod  away  baptsms  as  "  words  o(  the  Holy 
Govd,"  ciLing  the  text  "  I  am  the  living  water."  So  the 
Ihonraki  tau^  that  the  baptismal  water  of  the  Church  was 
"  am  bath-water,"  i.e.  they  denied  it  the  character  (4  a  rcKrved 
aaeramcDt.  Bat  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  cscbewcd  waicr- 
ImniMk  The  modem  Thooraki  baptise  in  rivers,  and  In  the 
iith  century  when  Gregory  asked  them  why  they  did  i>ot  allow 
themaelvca  to  be  baptiiad,  they  answered:  "  Ye  do  not  under- 
stand the  mysteiy  of  baptism;  we  are  in  no  huny  to  be  baptised, 
fat  baptism  is  ikath."  They  no  doubt  defentd  the  baptism 
vdiidi  IB  death  to  sin,  perhaps  because,  like  the  Cathsn,  they 
hdd  poat-bapiismal  sin  to  be  tmfogivable. 

9.  They  permitted  external  cooforraity  vrith  the  doDunaat 
Cluuch,  and  bdd  that  Christ  would  for^ve  It.  The  same 
timit  is  reported  of  the  Tbonraki  and  of  the  real  Mankheans. 

tOL  Thty  rejected  the  orders  of  the  Church,  and  had  only 
two  giadca  of  clergy,  namdy,  associate  itinerants  (raMq^toa, 
Acts  xix.  3q)  and  copyists  (wipi«).  A  class  of  A^iM  (&«rar«) 
la  also  mentioned  by  Photius,  i.  n,  whom  Neander  regards 
as  dMt  disciplea  of  Serglus.  They  called  their  four  original 
framdera  apoattes  and  prophet»— titles  given  abo  in  the  /C*y 
TrtOk  to  the  elect  one.  The  Syntdtmi  and  Natarii  diCMCd 
IZke  other  people;  the  Tbonraki  also  •corned  priestly  veatments. 

ti.  Their  canon  included  only  the  "  Goqiel  and  Apostle," 
of  which  they  respected  the  text,  but  distorted  the  meaning. 
Gn^ory  Ma^troe,  as  we  have  seen,  atiesu  their  predileaioR 
for  the  apoaUe  Paul,  and  Speaks  of  their  perpetually  "  quoting 
the  Goapel  and  the  Apootolon."  These  statements  do  aot 
warrant  us  in  supposing  that  they  tcjeaed  1  and  a  Peter,  though 
other  Oeek  sources  allege  iu  The  "  Gospel  and  ApoaUe " 
was  a  coffipreheoNve  Unn  for  the  whole  of  the  New  T^stWMM 
(except  perhaps  Revelation),  as  read  in  church. 

ij.  Their  Christology  was  as  follows:  Cod  oat  of  tove  for 
mankind  called  up  an  angel  and  communicated  to  him  his  desire 
and  counsel;  then  he  bade  him  go  down  to  earth  and  be  bora 
of  woman. , . .  And  he  bestowed  on  the  angel  so  oommissioned 
the  title  of  Son,  and  foretold  for  him  instilts,  blasphemies, 
sufTcrings  and  crucifixion.  Then  the  angel  undertook  to  do 
what  was  enjoined,  but  God  added  to  the  sufferings  also  death. 
However,  the  angd,  on  heating  of  the  resurrection,  cast  away 
fear  and  accepted  death  as  well;  and  came  down  and  was  bora 
of  Mary,  and  named  himself  son  of  God  according  to  the  grace 
pvcn  him  from  God;  and  he  fulfilled  aU  the  command,  and  waa 
crucified  and  buried,  roK  again  and  was  taken  up  into  heaven. 
Ch^  was  only  a  creature  (KTl7;ia),  and  obtained  the  title  of 
Chrfet  the  Son  of  God  In  the  reign  of  OcUvius  Caesar  by  way 
of  grace  and  remuneration  for  fulfilment  of  the  command. 

The  scheme  of  salvation  here  set  forth  recurs  among  the  Latin 
Cathars.  It  resembles  that  of  the  Key  oj  Truth,  in  so  far  as 
Jems  It  Christ  and  Son  of  God  by  way  of  grace  and  reward 
tat  laiUifuI  fulfilment  of  God's  command.  But  the  Key  lays 
noTB  stress  OB  the  b^tliam.  "  Then,  it  s^  be  becanw  Saviour 
of  ussiimers,  then  be  was  filled  with  the  CodbMd;  then  ht  waa 
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sealed,  then  aaofntcd;  tbm  was  be  called  by  the  vtSce,  then  he 
became  the  loved  one."  lo  this  scheme  therefore  the  Baptism 
occupies  the  same  place  which  the  Birth  does  la  the  other, 
but  both  are  adoptienbt; 

The  main  difference  then  between  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
accounU  of  the  Paulicians  is  that  the  former  make  more  of  their 
duaUtm.  Yet  this  did  not  prohabfy  go  beyond  the  dualbm  of 
the  New  Tesunent  ilsdf.  They  made  the  most  of  Paul's 
antithcsfa  between  law  and  grace,  bondage  to  Satan  and  freedom 
of  the  Spirit.  Jcsw  was  a  itcw  Adam  and  a  fresh  beginning, 
in  so  far  as  be  was  made  flesh  in  and  not  of  his  mother,  to  whom, 
as  both  Esc  and  the  Kty  Inust,  Jesus  particuUriy  dniied 
blessedness  and  honour  (MaA  IB.  31-35).  limiting  true  kinship 
with  himself  to  those  who  shaS  do  the  will  of  God. '  The  account 
of  Chrisi'sfleahls  tom  out  of  theiCey,  but  ft  b  affirmed  that  it 
waa  at  the  bapttera  that  "  be  put  on  that  primal  raitnent  of 
light  whidi  Adam  lost  in  the  garden."  And  this  view  we  ibo 
meet  with  in  Armenian  fathers  accoented  orthodox. 

The  Armenian  fathers  held  that  Jesus,  unlike  other  men, 
possessed  inoomiptibte  flesh,  made  of  ethereal  fire,  and  so  far 
they  shared  the  main  heresy  of  the  Pauficfans.  In  many  of 
their  homMiw  Christ's  baptism  b  also  regarded  as  hh  regeneration 
by  water  and  spirit,  and  this  view  almost  transcends  the  modot 
adeptionfam  of  the  Tbonraki  as  revukd  in  the  Key  of  ThM, 

What  waa  the  origin  of  the  name  Paulician  ?  The  word  h 
ef  Armenian  formation  and  signifies  a  son  of  PauKk  or  of  little 
Paul;  the  termination  -*A  must  here  have  origlmiUy  cxtwsssed 
scorn  and  contempL  Who  then  was  this  Patd?  "Paulidana 
from  a  certain  Paul  of  SoinosaU,"  says  Esc  "  Here  then 
you  sec  the  Panlidans,  who  got  thdr  poison  from  Paul  of 
Samosata,"  says  Gregory  Magfstros.  Th^  were  thus  MentifiH 
with  (he  old  party  <rf  the  ^aliaii^  condemited  at  the  first 
council  of  Nice  in  335,  and  diffused  In  Syria  a  century  later. 
They  called  themselves  the  ApostoUc  Catholic  Church,  but 
bearing  themselves  nicknamed  I^ulidans  by  their  encmie^ 
probably  interpreted  the  name  in  the  sense  of  "  followers  of 
St  Paul."  Certain  features  of  I^ulkiaabm  noted  by  Photius 
and  Petrus  SIcuhts  are  omitted  m  Esc  One  of  these  b  the 
Chrblhood  of  the  fuDy  initiated,  who  as  such  ceased  to  Ite  mere 
"  heaicis  "  {andicitUs)  and  themselves  became  vdiides  of  the 
Hciy  Spirit.  As  Jtsus  anointed  br  the  Spirit  became  the 
Christ,  so  they  became  christs.  So  Gregory  of  Narck  upbraids 
the  Tbonraki  for  their  "  aAthropcrfatrous  apostasy,  their  aelf- 
confcrrcd  contemptible  priesthood  which  b  a  likening  ol 
themselves  to  Satan  "  (^Christ  in  ThonraU  prance).  And 
he  repeats  the  taunt  which  the  Arab  Emir  addressed  to  Smbat 
tbclr  leader,  as  h«  led  hbn  to  execution:  "  If  Chrbt  rose  on  the 
third  day,  then  since  you  call  yourself  Christ,  I  wilt  slay  you 
and  bury  you;  and  if  you  shaH  come  to  life  again  after  thirty 
ds^,  then  I  wfd  know  you  ue  Chrbl,  even  though  you  take 
so  many  days  over  your  resurrection."  Similarly  (in  a  toth- 
century  form  of  renunciation  ut  Bogomil  error  preserved  in  a 
Vienna  codex')  we  hear  of  Peter  "the  founder  of  the  heresy 
of  the  MessaUans  or  Lycopetrians  or  Fundaitae  and  Bogomib 
who  called  himself  Christ  and  promised  to  rise  again  after  dnth." 
Of  ihb  Peter,  Tychichus  <?  Serglus)  b  reported  in  the  same 
document  to  have  been  fdlow  initiate  and  disdple. 

Because  they  regarded  their  Perfect  or  Elect  ones  as  Chrbla 
and  anointed  with  the  Sidrit,  the  medieval  Cathats  regularly 
adored  them.  So  It  sras  with  CclUc  sainu,  and  Adamnan, 
in  his  life  of  St  Columba,  1.  37,  tdb  bow  tbe  brethren  after 
liaLening  to  St  Bailheoe,  "  stiU  h  Moling,  «iib  joy  unspeakable, 
aad  with  hands  spread  out  to  heaven,  venerated  Chtbt  in  the 
holy  and  blessed  man."  So  in  ch.  44  of  the  same  book  we 
read  how  a  humble  stranger  "  worshipped  Christ  in  the  boly 
man  "  ILt,  St  Columba):  hut  such  veneration  was  due  to  every 
presbyter.  In  1S37  we  rnd  of  how  an  elect  one  of  the  Thooraki 
sect  in  Russian  Armenia  addressed  bb  followers  thus:  "  Lo,  1 
am  tbe  aosa:  on  my  two  hands  Hglit  triers,  and  give  me 
adoration.  For  I  am  able  to  ^ve  yon  aalvaUon,  u  MU^  as  the 
,  •  Cad.  thed.  gr.  ^  fsL  3t.  edhcd  by  ThrfMety,  In  IRkssHifc 
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.WEic.  "  Tbcy  Uiphftnc  the  predow 
CJO^  a>rat  t*tt  the  Chriak  m  ■  oov."  TIk  Chrin  b  u 
eec  «tao.  IS  tfae  CiLhm  (4.*.)  pui  it,  b«viBg  been  coMolcd 
«r  fa«cs«e  a  Panctctc  is  the  AiA,  suad*  ia  pnycf  vitk  hb 
^MJt  ObUpmd  ia  tkt  facm  oC  a  mm,  while  the  cMiKgatiM 
«•<  Wjict*  or  fWiflw  adore  the  Chfia  ia  Um.  The  lainc 
»M«  that  Uk  pcriect  ona  an  ctiritu  as  having  recdvtd  the 
S'Afacicu  b  Ml  with  in  cariy  Chnuian  doctunceia,  and  still 
buNivcs  amoac  the  Syriac-«{icakiac  ihtgheids  on  the  kilb 
B^nh  of  UardiB.  ThcM  hare  their  Mmm,  and  Dc  E.  A.  Wallis 
*-1>r  to  whoa  the  ixcseat  wiiur  o«ct  hk  infonwioo,  was 
Mii^ma  tbe  Hteam  ia  wbich-thcir  laA  duist  had  been  baptised. 

modera  Russia  aha  sarviva  a  tea  ol  Bogotaib  ceiled 
CTArirf^cwftfMhea,'  became  ooe  Member  «!  it  b  adored  by  the 
as  Chrbc  It  Ms  beonae  ih^  bcfiewcd  theiel\-ea  to  have 
Itvicc  chhHS  amoac  Ukb  that  the  PauliciaBS  rejected  the 
f«tuJi  vonbip  af  a  material  crass,  ia  which  onhodox  Amcnian 
priests  inufiiKd  they  had  by  prayers  and  aiMiuings  coofiacd 
the  Spirit  ei  Chriu.  It  a  ako  likely  CBOugh  thai  ibey  did 
not  '-""^i'l"  seasihic  natief  to  be  a  vdude  worthy  to  coatain 
divine  effluence  and  boly  vinuest  aad  kaew  that  such  rites 
Were  alien  to  cariy  Christianity.  The  former  scruple,  however, 
w  not  coofined  to  Paoficians,  for  it  inspires  the  answer  made 
by  EusctoM,  hisliop  of  Thcmdonica,  to  the  anpetor  Maarice, 
wbcn  Uk  laiKe  askxi  to  have  rdica  seal  to  him  of  DMMtrius 
Ibe  pat  ran  saiai  of  that  dty.  It  runs  thus:  "  While  informing 
your  RenvRnee  of  the  fiulh  of  tbe  Tbessalonicara  and  of  the 
Buracks  wionght  asaong  them,  I  must  yet,  ia  respect  of  tbn 
tcqvcst  of  ysucs,  remark  that  the  faith  of  tbe  ciiy  b  not  of  such 
a  kind  as  that  the  people  desire  to  worship  Cod  and  lo  honour 
his  saiais  by  means  of  anything  sensiUe.  For  they  have 
received  the  failb  from  tbe  Lord's  boly  testimonies,  to  ihc 
affect  that  Cod  b  a  Spirit,  and  that  tbose  wbo  worahip  hint 
tamL  worship  him  ia  ^Mrit  and  in  truth."*  MsnidMans. 
Bogitniila,  Cathan  aad  Padidana  for  like  lesMM  dented  the 
•uac  «f  ckuKh  to  material  constructions  of  wood  and  stone. 
Amosig  the  later  Catbars  of  Europe  wc  Sad  the  repudiation  of 
^srriijc  defended  on  the  ground  that  ibc  only  true  marriage 
ift  of  Christ  with  Us  bride  the  Virgin  church,  and  perhaps  this 
i»  why  Paulicians  and  Tbonraki  would  not  make  of  marrkge 
»  religious  rite  or  sacrament. 

DkI  iba  Paulid^u*.  like  the  latn  Cathais  (who  in  so  much 
gc<ra*htM  ihcn),  njea  water  baptism?  And  must  we  so 
^^.^VreL  dattM  11.  of  £sc^  perhaps  they  merely  rejected 
l>c  adn  Out  the  MMMw  or  divioe  grace  can  be  confined  by 
^tsly  oMscaaiioa  in  water  and  by  mere  washing  be  imparted 
^  pcEsam  baptmad.  Tbe  iCey  tf  TnUk  regards  tbe  water 
J  «C  the  body,  and  sees  in  the  rite  no  optu  op<ratam, 
j-BTg'-j'ly  spiritual  rite  in  which  "  tbe  king  releases 
-t.n*  from  tbe  prison  of  sin,  the  Son  calls  ibcm  lo 
■  oKiatts  them  with  great  words,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
Axihwith  UMi  I  umI  crowns  Lhcm,  and  dwells  in 
«  attt  *  Far  tUs  iiamn  the  Thoniaki  adhere  to  adutt 
ibey  confer  at  thirty  yean  of 
TcUMCd  ID  its  primitive  sigoificance  the 
.  :  ■^x  ~lr"^«  wame  to  a  child  on  the  eighth  day 
.  -  ^   ^  »  aUty  thtt  the  Tbonraki  ol  ibe  10th 

~  -  xjascd  wauf-hM>tism  and  yet  have 

-  -  «^  My      this  CnfOV  Magutns  attests 
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It  b  then  on  ibe  whole  prefaahle  that  ibe  I"e  wlii  iai  ah 
apfiear  m  Armenian  records  as  early  as  5  so.  and  wvre  afiAwsw 
called  Tbonraki,  by  the  Greeks  by  tbe  Artnmian  duw  Pa^ 
kiami,  were  tbe  remains  of  a  primitive  adoptionia*.  CkrisUaajni 
widely  dispened  in  tbe  east  and  already  oondemiacd  udcr  tit 
name  of  Pudimai  by  tbe  council  of  Nice  ia  335.  A  reae^ 
Armeniati  Cuhdicoe  of  tbe  7>h  century  named  Isaac  hn  pn- 
served  to  us  a  document  which  sums  up  their  lencta.*  Hei 
it  as  a  sort  of  rediutio  ad  absurdam  of  Chrisliaiia  V 
model  life  and  cult  on  . Christ  and  hb  apoailn.  mwpcbwJwii^ 
by  later  tbwdt  tracBtioas.  It  runs  thus:  (r)   Ouist  w 
thirty  years  old  when  he  was  baptiied.  Tbmfore  thcr  bapti* 
no  one  uatH  he  blhirty  ycaraof  age.  (>)  ChriA,  after  liiatilbm, 
was  net  aootnted  with  mynh  nor  with  boly  oil,  tbcwJow  Is 
them  not  be  anointed  with  myrrh  or  My  oiL    Cs)  Ouist  wa 
not  baptiad  io  a  font,  but  in  a  river.  Therefore,  let  them  act 
be  baptised  in  a  font.  (4)  Christ,  when  be  was  abooi  ta  be 
baptired,  did  not  redte  tbe  creed  of  tbe  318  fathers  of  Nict, 
therefore  shall  they  not  make  ptofeadon  of  it.    (5)  QitiK 
wbcB  about  lo  be  baptised,  was  not  fast  made  to  turn  to  the 
west  and  renounce  the  devil  and  bktw  upon  hia.  aor  agw  w 
turn  (o  tbe  cast  and  make  a  oompaa  with  Cod.   For  be  wm 
Umsdf  true  Cod.    So  let  them  not  Impose  tbesc  tUi^  ea 
those  to  be  baptised.  (6)  Christ,  after  he  had  been  bapjiied, 
did  BOt  partake  of  bb  owa  body.  Nor  let  them  so  panafce  et 
it.   (7)  Christ,  after  be  was  baptized,  fasted  40  days  and 
only  that;  and  for  lao  years  such  was  the  traditioB  whath 
prevailed  in  the  Church.    We,  however,  Ca&t  50  days  before 
Paacba.    (8)  Christ  did  not  hand  down  to  us  tbe  tcachiag 
to  celebrate  the  mystery  of  the  oirering  of  bread  ia  cfamch, 
but  in  an  ordinary  house  and  littiBg  at  a  com  mop  table.  Sm 
then  let  them  not  ofier  the  sacrifice  of  bread  ia  cfantchca 
(q)  It  was  after  supper,  when  hb  disciples  were  aatcd,  that 
Christ  gave  them  to  eat  of  hb  own  bady.  Therefore  let  them 
first  cat  meats  and  be  sated,  and  then  let  them  p«"«fc*  of 
the  mysleries.   (is)  Chrbt,  although  ha  mm  Crucified  for  m^ 
yet  did  net  command  us  to  adore  the  cress,  as  tbe  Co^sd 
testifies.   Let  them  therefore  not  adore  the  cross,    (n)  The 
cross  was  of  wood.    Let  them  therefore  not  adore  a  cross  of 
gold  or  sUver  or  branse  or  stone,   (ta)  Christ  wore  amths 
humeral  nor  amice  aor  maniple  nor  Ktib  mr  1  haaaMi 
Therefore  let  them  not  wear  these  gartnents.  (13)  Chite  did 
not  institute  the  prayers  of  the  liturgy  oc  the  H<dy  Ep^rfianicL 
and  all  the  other  prayers  for  every  action  and  every  bout 
Let  them  therefore  not  repeat  tbeiu,  nor  be  hallowed  hf  sock 
prayers.    (14)  Chrbt  did  not  lay  hands  on  patriaids  aad 
metropolitans  and  bbhops  and  presbylcis  and  deaam  aad 
monks,  nor  ordain  their  several  prayers.   Let  them  tbcrcfarc 
not  be  orddned  nor  blessed  with  these  prayers.  (15)  Christ  did 
not  enjoin  the  building  of  churches  and  the  furnishing  of  boly 
tables,  and  their  anoiBting  with  myrrh  and  hiilnwiag  with  a 
myriad  of  prayers.  Let  them  not  do  it  citfaer.  (16)  Christ  did 
not  last  on  the  fourth  day  of  tbe  week  and  00  the  Pawkal. 
Let  lhcm  not  fust  either.    (17)  Christ  did  not  bid  us  pcay 
towards  the  east.  Neither  shall  they  pray  towards  the  cast. 

LlTKHATtfRE. — Beside  the  worki  mentioned  in  the  text  kc 
J.  C.  1..  Giescler.  EicUsiailieai  Htiterj,  u.  208  (Edinbuish,  iSiS) 
and"  Untersuchunscn  fiber  die  CeschichtedcrPaulieiancr  '  in  7V^' 
SluiUn  K.  KrUiken,  Hrft  I.  a.  79  (Jahrg.,  18M);  Ncander,  Ecdtti^ 
attieal  Uiftorj,  vols.  v.  and  vl)  Mosheim't  ej-ririiatfirnf  Hilary, 
Century  IX.  u.  s:  G.  Finby,  History  of  Cruet,  vtA^  iL 
and  iii.;  Gibbon,  Hisloty  of  ike  Define  OHd  Fall  tf  lie  Jtoatam 
Empire,  ch.  liv.;  ign.  von  tMSilingcr.  SekUntfithidite  Sti  Sliudalttri. 
chs.  i.-iK.;  Karamt  Ter-Mlthrltschbn.  DU  Paidikietur  (LctpiiE, 
1893):  Ar2ak  Ter  Mikelian,  Dit  armtniuhi  Kircht  (Leipnc 
1893):  Batil  Sw-kiseau,  A  Sin^  «f  tit  Uamitito-Paulitia*  "<'*'7 
of  Ike  Tkonraki  (Venice,  San  Laiaro,  1893,  in  Armenian);  F.  C 
Conybearc.  The  Key  0}  TnUk  (Oxford.  1898).  (F.  C.  C.) 

PAUUKUS,  SAIHT.  or  Nola  (jS3-43i)-  Ponrius  Meropius 
Anicios  Paulinus,  who  was  successively  a  consul,  a  monk  and  a 

<See  Fr.  Combefis,  Riilori*  ftmffae  MMMtjUttaraai  eol.  ,tt7 
(Paris,  1643),  col-  317-  In  the  printed  text  this  doctiment.  entitled 
A»  Imative  Aiatmt  tbe  Armtniams.  i*  dated  Soo  yean  alter 
Conitantine.  but  the  stiihor  Imac  CaiheUcos  ehwoat  entaialy 
bcbnged  te  ifan  oadbr  ttw» 
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ms  bora  at  Botdesnx  lb  AA        His  feiber,  ^w/cefw 
pratlario  kt  Gml,  VJU  «  man  d  great  wealth,  who  entnutcd 
bis  aon'a  edvcMioii,  with  the  bat  of  lesults,  to  Aotonius.  In 
378  PauliiHis  WIS  raised  to  the  rank  of  ctnsut  su^eelus,  and  in  i.te 
following  year  he  appears  to  have  been  sent  as  eonsularis  into 
Campania.   It  was  at  this  period,  while  present  at  a  festival  of 
St  Friix  of  NoU,  that  he  entered  upcm  IMs  lifeloDg  devotion  to 
the  cult  of  that  saint.  He  had  married  a  wealthy  Spanish  lady 
named  Therasia;  this  happy  union  was  clouded  by  the  death 
in  infancy  of  their  only  child — a  bereavement  which,  combined 
with  the  many  disasters  by  iririch  the  empire  was  being  visited, 
did  much  to  foster  In  them  that  worid-weariness  to  wMch  they 
afterwards  gave  sudi  emphatic  expression.    From  Campania 
PbuUdus  returned  to  his  native  place  and  came  into  correspon- 
dence or  peraooal  intimacy  with  men  like  Martin  of  Tours  and 
Ambrose  <A  Milan,  and  ullimaiely  (about  369)  he  was  formally 
received  into  tl>e  church  bj  bishop  Ddpbinia  of  Bordeaux, 
whence  shortly  afterwards  he  withdrew  with  his  wife  beyond 
tbe  Pyrenees.    The  asceticism  of  Pauluius  and  his  liberality 
towards  the  poor  soon  brought  him  Into  great  rrpute;  and  while 
be  was  spending  Christmas  at  Barcelona  the  people  insisted  on 
fa  Is  being  forthwith  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  The  irregularity 
of  this  step,  however,  was  resented  by  many  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  occurrence  is  stilt  passed  lightly  over  by  his  Roman  Catholic 
panegyrists.  In  the  following  year  Ik  went  into  Italy,  and  after 
Visiting  Ambrose  at  Milan  and  Siricius  at  Rome — the  latter  of 
whom  received  bin  somewhat  ccddly^he   proceeded  into 
Campania,  where.  In  the  nei^bourhoodot  Nola,  he  settled  among 
Ibe  rude  structures  which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  around  the 
tomb  and  relics  of  his  patron  saint.    With  Thcrasia  (now  a 
■ister,  not  a  wife),  while  leading  a  life  of  ri^d  asceticism,  he 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  vast  wealth  to  the  entertainment  of 
needy  pilgrims,  to  payment  of  tbe  debts  of  the  insolvent,  and  10 
public  works  of  utility  or  ornameni;  besides  building  basilicas 
at  Fondi  and  Nola,  he  provided  the  latter  place  with  a  much- 
Heeded  aqueduct.   At  the  next  vacancy,  not  later  than  40Q, 
lie  SBCcceded  to  tbe  Ushopric  of  Nola,  and  ihis  oflice  he  held 
with  ever-increasing  honour  until  bis  death,  which  occurred 
shortly  after  that  ot  Augustine,  whose  friend  he  was,  in  43r. 
He  to  comroenwrated  by  tbe  Church  of  Rome  on  tbe  aand  of 
June. 

The  extant  writings  of  PauJInus  consist  of  some  fifty  Epistolae, 
addressed  to  Sulfncins  Scvcrus,  Delphinus,  Augustine,  Jerome 
and  others;  thirty-two  Carntina  in  a  great  variety  of  metre, 
including  a  series  of  hexameter  "  natales,"  begun  about  393  and 
contiDoed  annually  in  lionour  of  Die  festival  of  St  Felix,  metrical 
epistles  lo  Ausonius  and  Gestidius,  and  paraphrases  of  three 
psalms;  and  a  Pastio  S.  Cnesii.  They  reveal  to  us  a  Undly  and 
cheerful  soul,  wsU  versed  in  the  litcreiy  sccemplishments  of  tbe 
period,  but  without  any  strength  of  intclltcttial  grasp  and 
peculiarly  prone  to  superstition. 

Hi*  works  were  edited  by  Rosweydc  and  Fronton  le  Due  in  i6aa 
(Aatwerp,  Svo),  and  their  text  was  reprinted  in  the  BiU.  max. 
ff-  U^n)-  ThL  ncNt  editor  was  1^  Brun  dc*  Martrttcs  (a  vofa 
4to.  Paris,  l6Sj),  whose  text  was  reproduced  in  substance  by  Mura- 
lori  (Verona,  1736).  and  reproted  by  Mignc.  The  poi-nw  and 
leUers  are  edited  in  the  Vienna  CarPMi  ttripl.  ettl.  /a/,  vol  axviii. 
See  slu  P.  Reinelt,  Sindim  uAer  4u  BrirJ*  4.  h.  PaiJim  im  /Ma 
Bredau.  1904)  and  other  literature  died  in  Hcriog-Hauck,  Real- 
myk.  fit  pm.  ThevL  voL  av. 

PiVUiniS  (d.  £44),  fiist  bishop  of  the  Konhumbrians  and 
aKhbishop  of  York,  was  sent  to  England  by  Pope  Gregory  I. 
in  601  to  teist  Augustine  in  his  mission.  He  was  consecrated 
by  Justus  of  Canterbury  in  635  and  escorted  <£thelberg,daDghier 
of  Abelberht,  to  the  Northumbrian  king  Edwin  Iji 
(17  Edwin  was  baptized  and  assigned  York  to  Paulinus  as 
his  Hc.  It  was  at  Lincoln  that  he  consecrated  Honorius  as 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  633  Edwin  was  sfain  at 
Hatfield  Chase  and  Paulinus  retired  to  Kent,  where  hc  became 
Inshop  of  Jtochestet.  The  pallium  was  not  sent  him  until 
634,  when  he  had  wltbdnawn  from  his  province.  He  died 
b644. 

See  Bede,  Itialoria  tataiaUka  (ed.  C.  Phimncr,  Oxford.  1896). 


PAULIHUS,  GAIUS  SUBTONlUt  (ist  centviy  AJO.),  Roman 
general.  In  41,  during  the  reign  ot  Claudius,  be  pat  down  a 
revolt  ia  Mauretania,  and  was  the  fiiit  of  the  Ronuns*  to  cron 
tlte  Atlas  range.  He  subsequently  wrote  an  account  of  his 
experiences.  From  59-61  be  commanded  in  Britain,  and, 
after  a  seme  defeat,  finally  crushed  tbe  IcenI  under  Boadlces 
(BoudiCGa).  A  complaint  having  been  made  to  the  emperor 
that  be  was  needlessly  protracting  hostilities,  he  was  recalled, 
but  he  was  consul  (for  the  second  time)  in  66.  During  the  civil 
war  he  fought  on  the  side  of  Otho  against  Vitdtius,  and  obtained 
s  considerable  snecen  against  Auliu  Caedna  Alienus  (one  of  (he 
Vitdlian  generals)  near  Cremona,  but  did  not  IoHow  it  vp. 
When  Caedna  had  been  Joined  by  Fabhn  Valens,  Paidlnus 
advised  his  colleagues  not  to  risk  a  decisive  battle,  but  his  advice 
was  disregarded,  and  Otho  (q.v.)  was  utteriy  defeated  at  Bedria- 
cum.  After  VitclUus  had  been  proclaimed  emperor,  Paulinus 
asserted  diat  It  was  In  consequence  bis  own  ticacbery  that 
Otho's  army  had  been  defeated.  Vitellhis  pretended  to  believe 
this,  and  eventually  pardoned  Paulinus,  alter  which  nothing 
further  is  heard  of  him. 

See  C&>  Catdus  IriL  T-ia;  Tadta^  Aniuh,  xiv.  30-39,  Itiiloria, 
I  87,  90,  li.  33^1,  44,  60i  Pliny,  int.  SitL  v.  1;  Phitaich,  Obi 
7.8. 

PAOUEN,  PRIEDBICH  (i846-t9oS),  German  philosopher  and 
educationalist,  was  bom  at  Langenhorn  (Schlcswig)  and  educated 
at  ErIangen.  Bonn  and  BerUn,  where  be  became  extraordinary 
pnfessor  of  phitosophy  and  pedagogy  in  1878.  In  1896  he 
succeeded  Eduard  Zeller  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Berlin.  He  died  on  the  14IJ1  of  August  1908.  He  was  tbe 
greatest  of  the  pupils  of  G.  T.  Fecbner,  to  whose  doctrine  o4 
panp^ychism  he  gave  great  promtnence  by  his  BitiMlutig  in  die 
PkUosopkie  (1891;  7th  ed.,  1900;  Eng.  trans.,  1805).  He  went, 
however,  considerably  beyond  Fecbner  In  attempting  to  give 
an  episieraological  account  of  our  knowledge  of  the  psycho- 
physical. Admitting  Kant's  hypothesis  that  by  inner  sense 
ne  are  conscious  of  mental  states  only,  be  holds  that  this 
consdousnesa  constitntes  a  knowledge  qf  the  "  thing-ln-itsdf " 
—which  Kant  denies.  Soul  fo,  therefore,  a  practicd  rcaUty 
which  ^ulsen,  with  Schopenhauer,  regards  as  known  by  the  act 
of'wHI."  But  this"  will"  is  neither  rational  desire,  unconsdous 
irrational  will,  nor  consdous  iDtcUIgcnt  will,  but  an  instinct,  «. 
"  will  to  live"  {ZitUtrAigkeit),  often  subconadous,  pursuing  ends. 
Indeed,  but  without  reasoning  as  to  means.  Thii  conception 
of  will,  though  consistent  and  convenient  to  the  main  thesis, 
must  be  rigidly  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  significance  of 
will,  i.e.  rational  desire.  Paulsen  is  almost  better  known  for 
his  educational  writings  than  as  a  pure  philosopher.  His 
German  Mucaiion,  Patt  and  Present  (Eng.  uans.,  by  I.  Loren2, 
1907)  is  a  work  of  great  value. 

Among  his  other  works  are;  Veriiuh  ttner  EntwicluluHgteuIiitite 
d.  Kanliicktn  Erkenntnislhtorie  njeipzig,  itjKiilxi.  Kant  CiW>8.'l899); 
"CrUrdung  Organization  una  Lcbcnsordnungen  der  tteuischen 
UniverHiaien  im  Miitelalter  "  (in  Sybal's  Histor.  Ztitukr.  vol.  xlv, 
18S1);  Ceieh.  d.  grltkrien  Unltmctia  auf  d.  deuiKken  Sekiilen  md 
C/fiiMTnioJ^ii(t$85.tSo6];  Syitem dfr  Elhik  U68^.  1899:  Eng.  trans. 
IpartialJ  1890) ;  Dn  IttaJiymnatittm  u.  d.  humanist.  BUdunr  (1889) ; 
Kant  d.  PhUe$.  d.  PnUUanlismvt  (1809):  Schepmkmur,  Hamkt  a. 
Ji>tthito^Mi(t90o}:PMlM^MsMa&aiu(i9oo,i90t);Arlnpel«H* 
Mi  ileral  (1900). 

PAULDS,  HBIintlCH  BBERHARD  GOTTLOB  (t7fii-i85i>. 
German  rationalistic  theologian,  Was  born  at  Leonberg,  near 
Stuttgart.onthe  istof  Sepiemlwr  1761.  His  father,  a  Lutheran 
clergyman  at  Leonberg,  dabbled  in  spiritualism,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  living  in  1771.  Paulus  was  educated  In  the 
seminary  at  Tubingen,  was  three  years  master  in  a  German 
school,  and  then  spent  two  years  in  travelling  through  England, 
Germany,  Holland  and  France.  In  1 789  he  was  chosen  professor 
ordinarlus  of  Oriental  languages  at  Jena.  Here  hc  lived  in  close 
Intercourse  with  Schiller,  Coclhc,  Herder  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished literary  men  of  the  time.  In  I793  he  succeeded 
Johann  Christopb  Dadcrlein  {i74S-'79')  as  professor  of  exe- 

Stical  theology.  His  special  work  was  the  exposition  of  the 
d  and  New  Testamenu  la  Ibc  Ught  «i  Ms  great  Oriental  learning 
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ud  ftOxrding  to  his  cbancteristle  principle  of  -'.  Diliual  expluia- 
tioo."  In  his  czpl&nMioa  of  the  Gospd  umtivcs  Paulus 
■ought  to  remove  what  other  inlerprcten  reganied  u  miiadcs 
from  the  Bible  by  <^i^til^liKl^i^^^[  between  the  fact  related  and 
the  author's  opinion  of  it,  by  seeing  a  naturalistic  eiegeaii  of  a 
narrative,  t^.  that  krl  rip  foUffmn  (Matt.  ziv.  15)  means 
hy  Ik*  tiun  and  not  on  Uu  sta,  hy  supplying  circumstances 
oiaittcd  by  the  author, by restembecing  that  iheauthorprodiices 
as  p'i"'-!—  occtirrences  which  can  now  be  explained  othcrwiie, 
t^.  exorcisms.  His  Life  «f  Jesnt  (tSiS)  is  a  syniq>tical  tranv 
laiios  of  the  Gospels,  prefaced  by  an  account  of  the  preparation 
for  the  Christ  and  a  brief  summary  of  His  history,  and  accom- 
panied by  very  short  explanations  interwoven  in  the  tianstatirai. 
The  form  of  the  work  was  fatal  to  its  success,  and  the  subsequent 
Ex*ittitdttt  Handbuch  rendered  it  quite  superfluous.  In  this 
Handbmck  Paulus  really  contributed  much  to  a  true  interpreta- 
tion (4  t&e  Gospel  narratives.  In  1803  be  became  professor  of 
theolcgy  and  CmuitMalrat  at  WOnbnrg.  After  this  be  filkd 
various  posts  in  south  G ennin y — tcbod  director  at  Bamberg 
(1807),  Nuremberg  (1808),  Ansbach  (iSio) — until  he  became 
professor  of  ex^evs  and  church  histwy  at  Hdddberg  (1811- 
1844),  He  died  on  the  loth  of  August  1851. 

His  chief  exesetical  works  arc  bis  Pkilologiiek-intitdtr  nnd 
kithriuier  Konunentar  titwr  dat  Netu  Ttilamtnl  (4  voh..  iSoo- 
1804);  Pkilctotiscker  Ctarit  iUr  iU  Psalmen  (I79>]:  and  Philo- 
tofiuher  Ctani  tiier  Jtiaiai  (1703};  and  particularly  hit  ExetetiKkei 
Uamdimck  Mtr  iit  irri  trtlen  tiiantjdien  (3  vols.,  18^1833;  ind 
ed.,  iS4i''ift43},  He  abo  edited  a  colkcted  wnaU  edition  of  Baruch 
Spinoza's  works  (1803-1693},  a  collection  of  fbe  mott  noted  East  era 
travels  (1792-1803),  F.  W.  J.  Schcriing's  VorUtttnte*  Hher  dU 
Offtnhannit  (1843),  and  publidted  SkaSen  out  mriner  Bildtinrt- 
mnd  Itbmsftukteklt  (1839).  See  Karl  Rdchltn-Meldc^,  H.  B.  G. 
Paiilui  una  itint  Zttt  (1853),  and  article  in  HerK>s-Hauck,  lUot- 
ntyklofidiei  cL  F.  Lochteobetfer,  Bittory  oj  Gaman  TluUoiy 
in  Ikt  NintUtnlk  Cenlury,  pp.  11-34. 

PAOLUS  (older  form  Paullus),  LDCIDS  AEnUUS,  sur- 
named  Maccoonicob  239-160  d.c.),  Roman  grneral,  a  member 
of  a  patrician  family  of  the  Aemilian  gens,  son  of  the  consul  of  the 
same  name  who  feU  at  Cannae.  As  consul  for  the  second  time 
(168)  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  in  the  Macedonian 
y/ix,  which  the  incapacity  of  previous  generals  had  allowed  to 
drag  on  for  three  years.  He  brought  the  war  to  a  speedy 
terminalJon  by  the  battle  of  Pydna,  fought  on  the  ami  of  June 
0ul)an  calendar)  Macedonia  was  henceforward  a  Roman 
province,  and  Paulus,  having  made  a  tour  through  Greece,  with 
the  assistance  of  ten  Roman  commissioners  arranged  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  He  enjoyed  a  magnificent  Uiumidi,  which  lasted 
three  days  and  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  captive  king 
Perseus  and  his  three  children.  Uc  lost  his  two  sons  by  his 
second  wife,  and  was  thus  left  without  a  son  to  bear  his  name, 
his  two  tons  by  his  first  wife  having  been  adopted  into  the 
Fabian  and  Cornelian  gentes.  Panlus  was  censor  in  164,  and 
died  In  t6o  after  a  long  nineis.  At  tbe  funeral  games  exhibited 
in  his  honour  the  Htcyra  of  Terence  was  acted  for  the  second 
and  the  Addpki  for  the  first  time.  An  aristocrat  to  the  back- 
bone, he  was  jt*  beloved  the  petqile.  Of  the  vast  sums 
brought  by  him  into  the  Roman  treasury  from  ^>ain  and  Mace- 
donia  he  kept  nothing  to  himself,  and  at  his  dttth  his  property 
acarcdy  sufficed  to  pay  his  wife's  dowry.  As  a  general  b«  was  a 
strict  disciplinarian;  as  an  augur  he  discharged  bis  duties  with 
care  and  exactness.  He  was  greatly  In  sympathy  with  Greek 
Icarniogandart,  and  was  a  friend  of  tbe  historian  Polybius. 

Sec  Plutarch,  Amilims  Pavlm;  Livy  xliv.  tj-klvi.  41;  Polybius 
xxix.-xjuii. 

PADL0S.  sumamed  SottmAUVS  C*  the  silentiary,"  one  ot 
the  u&beis  appointed  to  maintain  silence  within  the  imperial 
pahcc),  Greek  poet,  contemporary  aod  friend  of  Agathias, 
during  the  reign  of  Justinian.  In  addition  to  some  80  epigrams, 
chiefly  erotic  and  panegyric  in  character,  preserved  in  the  Creek 
Anthology,  there  is  extant  by  him  a  dcsciiplion  (Iv^paaii)  of 
the  church  of  St  Sophia,  and  of  its  pulpit  (fi^i^i-),  in  all  some 
1300  hexameters  after  the  Style  of  Noqoub,  with  short  iambic 
dedications  to  Justinian.  The  poem  was  recited  at  iIm  second 
dedication    the  church  (a-O.  jbs),  is  the  episo^  htU  ol  the 


patriarchate.  Tbe  poena  an  ot  importaace  for  the  hfeMory  d 

Bysaatine  art  in  the  6th  century.  Another  poem  (also  pttaerwil 
in  the  Anthology)  on  tbe  warm  baths  of  Pythia  in  BithToiBa 
written  in  tbe  Anacreontic  rhythm,  has  r  bMn 

attributed  to  ium. 

BtBLWcaArar.— £d.  of  ^  poema  on  St  Sophia,  by  I.  Itihliiii 
in  the  Bonn  Corp^u  tmfimum  kiiL.  ky.  (1837).  indudiaK  tM 
dcacnptions  <A  the  church  by  Du  Caaac  aiKl  Banduri,  and  b 
J.  P.  Migne.  PatratoiUt  Jpi*t^  bcxxvi.;  nctrkal  iransUtiooi, 
with  commenUry,  by  C  W.  KortBm  (1654),  and  I.  I.  Krratser 
{|»75):  poem  on  the  Baths  in  C.  E.  Leaug;  Imr  IMUM  ^ 
literasur,  I.  5  (1773):  am  also  Usriaa^icnast,  A  Pmt»  yifialiMSi 
(Leipiig,  1889}. 

PAULUS  DIACOmiS,  or  WasNxraita,  or  Canimm 
ic  J29-C.  800),  the  historian  of  the  Loaritafds,  befawned  toanoUt 
Lombard  family  and  floorishod  in  tbe  8th  GBntnry.  Anancanlot 
named  Leupicbia  altered  Italy  in  the  train  of  AU»B  and  reoaivw) 
lands  at  or  near  Forara  Julii  (Friuli),  During  an  invasion  Lb* 
Avars  swept  oS  the  five  soiu  of  this  warrior  into  lUyria,  but  oa^ 
his  namesake,  relumed  to  Italy  and  restored  the  ttiined  fortuaca 
of  his  bouse.  Tbe  grandson  of  tbe  yoaager  Lenpichia  waa 
Wanwfrid,  who  by  bb  wile  Tbeodelioda  bettme  the  father  ol 
Paulus.  Bom  between  730  aitd  735  Paulus  received  an  excep- 
tionally good  education,  probably  at  the  coua  of  the  Lombard 
king  lUtchis  in  Paina,  learning  from  a  teacher  named  Flavian  Uw 
rudiments  of  Greek.  It  is  |x^ble  that  he  wassccreUry  to  Um 
Lombard  king  Oc&idcrius,  the  successor  of  Ratcbisi  it  is  ccrtaia 
that  this  king's  daughter  Adelperga  was  his  pu[uL  Afuz 
Adelpcrga  had  married  Arichis,  dufcc  of  Beocveato,  Pautus  at 
her  request  wrote  hb  continuation  of  Eutropius.  It  is  poauble 
that  be  took  refuge  at  Bcnxveato  when  ^via  was  takes 
Charbmagnt  in  774,  but  it  Is  much  mot*  likely  that  lus  tcsideaec 
there  was  anterior  to  this  event  by  several  years.  Soonhe 
entered  a  monastery  on  the  lake  of  Omo,  and  before  783  be  had 
become  an  inmate  of  the  great  Benedictine  bouse  of  Uoala 
CastfnO)  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  nisilniingni 
About  776  his  brother  Arichis  bad  been  carried  as  a  priioaer  le 
France,  and  when  five  years  later  tbe  Frankish  king  vnrited 
Rome,  Paulus  successfully  wrote  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  captive 
His  literary  attainments  attiaOed  the  notice  of  Charlemagne^ 
and  Paulus  became  a  potent  factor  in  the  CaraliagiBB  icaaiMaaM. 
In  787  be  returned  to  Italy  and  to  Monte  Canino,  where  hediad 
on  the  13th  of  April  in  one  of  tbe  years  between  794  and  800. 
His  surname  Diaconus,  or  I^evita,  shows  that  he  took  orders  as  a 
deacon;  and  some  think  he  was  a  monk  before  the  fall  a<  the 
Lonkbard  kingdom. 

Tbe  tiud  work  of  Paulus  Is  his  HimHa  gmfu  riiajsisidnswi 

This  incomplete  ht^tory  in  six  books  was  written  sliar  7S7  aad 
dealt  with  the  story  of  the  Lombards  from  sfi^  to  Ibe  death  of 
King  Liutprand  in  747.  The  story  ii  (aid  from  tbe  point  of  view 
ot  a  l.ombard  patnot  and  is  cspedally  valuable  for  the  rvbiiaas 
between  tbe  Franks  and  tbe  Lomhardt.  Paulut  oted  tbe  docvmnt 
called  tbe  Ori^  ttnlit  LanfobardorHm,  the  libtr  p«mtidttkt.  tbe 
loit  history  of  Secundua  of  Tient,  and  the  toH  annals  of  BeMvcntot 
he  made  a  free  uM  of  Bede,  GrepRy  of  Tours  and  Indole  of  SevOe. 
In  tome  rcwects  he  sngp«s  a  otmpaiiMm  with  Jotdancs.  bM  ia 
learning  and  Uterary  honesty  is  greatly  the  npenor  of  tM  €Mk. 
Of  tbe  HiOtri*  there  are  about  a  hundred  ■uavsoipn  enaat. 
It  was  higdy  wed  by  subsequem  wriieta,  was  afin  coMiaaBd, 
and  was  first  printed  in  Paris  in  1514^  It  has  been  ttaadaicd  taa 
Englirii,  German,  French  and  fialian,  the  Englbh  uanhlMa 
being  by  W.  D.  Foulke  (PMhdctphia.  1807).  and  ibe  CeroMa  by 

0.  Abe)  and  R.  Jacofai  (Leipaig,  18^).  Among  the  cditiews  «f  Aa 

1.  atin  the  best  is  that  edited  by  L.  Bcihaunn  and  G.  VWu,  at  cha 
Moitim€nia  Cermmtiat  tutorcca.  Scriptera  rtnm  Isagabrdsetrwa 
(Hanover.  1878). 

Connate  wMh  thta  work  ia  I^ulut's  Hiittri*  rtmum;  a  ooatiaaa- 
tion  oi  the  Brtviarivm  vf  Eutrtwius.  Thb  waa  compiled  bct>i«ca 
766  and  771,  at  Benevcnto.  The  stoiy  runi  that  Paulut  adviaed 
Adetpersa  to  nad  Eutroptua.  She  did  to,  but  complainFd  than 
this  heathen  writer  tald  nothine  about  ecd«ia*ticaf  aflaii*  B*d 
■topped  with  the  aeceaaion  of  lae  emperor  Valens  in  3a4:ce<a 
aequenily  Paulut  interwove  eitractt  from  the  Seripturea,  Irowt  the 
eccletiastical  historians  and  from  other  sources  with  Eut 
aod  added  tlx  books,  thus  bringing  the  history  down  to  m-  This 
work  has  little  value,  althoUKn  t  was  very  popular  during  the 
middle  ages.  It  has  bon)  edited  by  H  Dr^am  and  pofalittied  ia 
tbe  AfMiiaaenJa  GenMMtse  hrterkoi  Atuloru  aalmunaM,  Bd  & 
(1*79). 
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FMoi  im«r  It  tk  niiaM  of  Aflglbm.bUwp  of  Mrtt  U 

M  UMOfv^tf  the  iHihonot  Mcu  ra  766.  the  fint  work  oLusluod 
north  d  the  AIiM.  Thi»  CmIs  tpucobanm  mtttensimm  i>  Dob- 
lUhed  in  Bd.  iL  of  the  Uwnmenla  CtmoMiat  kutonca  Strip- 
ton*,  and  hu  bun  tfinilaied  ialo  CcrnM  (Uipng.  iMo).  He 
•ba  wnMc  muiy  Icetera.  vcnta  end  epiuphe.  inrfuding  tboee  of 
puke  Aiicbii  aitd  of  many  member*  of  the  Carobngian  farnay. 
Some  of  Ibe  leLten  arc  putuUhed  wilh  the  Hitloria  Langubariorum 
In  the  iienmMiUa;  the  poemi  and  epitaphs  edited  by  E,  Dammkr 
win  be  r<9und  in  the  FmU*  laimi  ani  wotini,  Bd.  L  (Bcriin, 
iMi)  Ffc^  natcrial  having  come  to  light,  a  mm  edilim  of  the 
ponuriDU  Geikkle  da  Paulia  DiaeMuu)  has  bee*  edited  by  KafI 
n«ff  (Munich,  190S).  While  in  FraDce  Paulus  waa  requested  by 
Chaiiemaene  to  compile  a  collection  o(  homilies.  He  executed 
thie  aflernli  return  to  Monte  Cudno,  and  it  wa»  largely  used  in 
the  FranfcUh  churches;  A  life  of  Bipe  Cresoty  the  Great  haa  alio 
been  attributed  to  hfan. 

See  C.  Cipolla,  Nelt  hUliopaficht  eira  Ftdunn  etnditMu  dejh 
tt^i  tritici  Sid  Utto  ddU  ofett  di  Pooto  DUuona  (Venice,  looi); 
^  AM  *  mtmorie  dd  tontnsto  Horico  MtiM  in  CmdaU  {Udine, 
MOO);  F.  Oahn,  Lat^ebariiKlu  ^udkn,  Bd.  i.  (Lcipug,  itj6); 
W.  Wattenbocb,  DtvUtUaHdi-  CeuhklUiairlUn.  Bd.  i.  (Berlin, 
1904):  A.  Hauck,  Kirchtneexliieliu  Deutidtlandt,  Bd.  iL  (LdpuE. 
1898);  P.  del  Giudice,  Stndi  di  iloria  t  diriilo  (Milan,  1889);  and 
U.  Balniii,  Lt  Cmuukt  iUtliant  ml  mtdio  tto  (Milan,  1S84). 

PAUt  VBR0NB8B  dstS-isSS],  the  name  ordinarily  given  to 
Va(doCaliBri,orCaKtiari,  the  latest  of  the  great  cycle  of  pcinters 
of  the  VeaetEan  school,  who  was  born  in  Verona  in  tjiS  according 
to  Zanctti  and  others,  or  in  1531  according  to  Ridolfi.  His 
father,  Gabriele  Callari,  a  sculptor,  began  to  train  Paolo  to  his 
own  profctsion.  The  boy>  however,  showed  more  propeo^ty 
to  pdnting,  and  was  therefore  transferred  to  his  tincle,  the 
painter  Antonio  Badile,  whose  daughter  he  eventuaDy  martied. 
Aixonfing  to  Vasori,  he  was  the  pupil  of  Giovanni  Caiotto,  a 
painter  profident  in  architecture  and  perspective;  thfa 
statement  remains  unconfirmed.  Paolo,  In  his  early  jirars, 
■4>|dM  Umsdt  to  copying  from  the  cngrwrbigs  of  Alb^  DOrer 
and  tbe  drawinp  of  FaimJgiano.  He  did  some  woil  in  Vciona, 
but  found  there  little  outlet  for  Us  abilities,  the  field  bdng 
pretty  well  occupied  b;  L^ossI,  Bxtthta  dal  Moro,  Paolo' 
Farinato,  Domeidco  Ricdo,  Bmsasorcf  and  other  artists. 
Cardinal  Ercole  Gonzaga  took  him,  when  barely  twenty  years  of 
tse,'to  Hantoa,  along  wkh  tbe  three  last-nnned  painters,  to 
cncute  in  tbe  cathednl  &  pfctuie  of  the  "TempUtion  of  St 
Antbony  ";  bete  CaUari  was  coosideied  to  excel  W»  compedton. 
Retumingto  Verona,  he  found  himself  exposed  to  some  envy  and 
ni-wlll.  Hence  be  fonned  an  artistic  partnership  with  Battlsta 
Zdetti,  and  th^  painted  together  In  the  territories  of  Vicenza 
and  IteriWh  Finally  Paolo  went  on  to  Venice.  In  iMs  dty  his 
first  pfetuies  were  eiecated,  in  1555,  in  the  sacristy  and  church 
of  S.  Sebastbitto,  an  uncle  of  his  being  prior  of  the  monastery. 
The  subjects  on  tbe  vaulting  are  taken  from  tbe  history  of 
Estbcr;  and  tbese  exched  so  much  admiration  that  henceforward 
Cafiari,  aged  about  twenty-eight,  naked  almost  on  s  par  with 
Tintoretto,  aged  about  forty-five,  or  With  Htlsn,  who  was  In  his 
ei^tieth  year.  Berides  the  Esther  subjects,  these  building 
contain  bis  pictures  of  tbe  "  Baptism  of  Christ,"  the  "  Martyrdom 
of  St  Uarcus  and  St  MarcdBnus,"  tbe  "  Marmdora  of  St  Sebas- 
tian,"  ftc  As  regards  this  last-named  work,  dating  towards 
1563,  there  Is  a  vague  traditloa  that  Callarl  painted  u  when  be 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  monsitcry.  He  entered  into  a  competi- 
tion for  painting  tbe  ceiling  of  the  library  of  St  Mark,  and  not 
only  obtamed  the  commfasion  but  cucuted  It  with  so  much 
power  that  bis  very  rivals  voted  Urn  tbe  golden  chain  which  had 
been  totdered  as  an  honorary  dbtlnction.  At  one  time  he 
returned  to  Verona,  and  painted  the  "  Banquet  in  the  House  of 
SImoD  the  Pharbee,  with  Jesus  and  Mary  Magdalene"' 
picture  now  to  Turin.  In  1560,  however,  be  waa  in  Venice 
spin,  working  partly  in  tbe  S.  Scbastlanb  buOdlngs  and  partly 
in  tbe  ducal  pdace.  He  visited  Rome  In  1563,  in  the  suite  of 
Glralamo  Grfmaid,  tbe  Venetian  «ml>assador,  and  studied  the 
works  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo,  and  especially  the  anliiue. 
Rctaming  to  Venice,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  commissmns. 
HswasemqidledtodBclIneanlBvltaUoaCroin  PUl^lI.t0i» 
to  ^wfai  luid  ustst  1b  deoondng  the  EseorlaL  Qae  <rf  Us 
pirtima  of  thh  period  ft  the  fanoos  "  Vcidce.  Queen  of  the 
WtHtbedmlpte.  H«  died  In  Veake  so  tba  aolh  (m 


perhaps  i^th)  ef  Aprf^1Stt•  wn  VirM  hi  tfas  church  of 
S.  SebaaUuKi,  a  tpemuunt  being  set  up  to  bin  then  by  Us  two 
sons,  Gabride  and  Carlo,  sad  hb  brother,  Benedetto,  aO  of  them 
painters. 

Beyond  his  magnificent  performances  as  a  painter,  tbe  known 
incidenls  in  tbe  life  of  Paul  Veronese  are  very  few.  He  was 
honoured  and  loved,  bdng  kind,  amiable,  generous  and  an 
excellent  father.  His  person  b  well  known  ^>ra  the  portraits 
left  by  himself  and  others:  he  was  a  dark  man,  rather  good- 
looking  than  otherwise,  somewhat  bald  In  eatiy  middle  age,  and 
with  nothing  to  mark  an  exceptional  energy  or  turn  of  character 
In  his  woriu  the  first  ipiah'ty  wblefa  Strikes  one  is  their  palatial 
splendour.  Tbe  jirictorial  inspiradon  K  entirely  that  of  tbe 
piercing  and  comprehens've  eye  and  the  mapcal  hand — not  of 
the  mind.  The  human  form  and  face  are  givcn  with  decorous 
comeliness,  often  wilh  beauty;  bat  of  individual  apposite 
expression  there  Is  next  to  none.  In  fact,  Paolo  Veronese  a 
pre-eminently  a  painter  working  i^orially,  and  In  do  wise 
amenable  to  a  fiterary  or  ntlonalUng  stuidard.  He  enjoys 
a  vgbt  much  as  Ariosto  enjoys  «  story,  and  displays  It  In  fonn 
and  colour  with  a  aest  like  that  of  Ariosto  ftv  language  and 
verse.  He  was  supreme  In  representing,  without  huddling  or 
confution,  nnmemis  flcurcs  In  •  luminous  and  diffused  auno- 
spbere,  wt^  in  richness  of  dr^ierles  and  Uanq^Bieoey  of  shadows 
he  surpassed  an  tbe  other  Venetians  or  Italians.  IngUtsofthis 
kind  Rubens  alone  coidd  be  pitted  agdnst  him.  In  Uie  modera- 
tion of  art  combined  with  Its  profudon  he  far  exccHed  Rubens; 
for,  dazdingaiisthefirst  impression  of  agreatwodc  by  Veronese, 
there  is  in  ft,  In  rodity,  as  tnudi  of  scAmicss  and  serenity  as  of 
exuboance,  By  variety  and  apposition  he  produces  a  moat 
brilliant  effect  of  colour,  and  yet  his  hues  are  sddora  bright, 
He  hoards  bis  primary  tinu  and  his  hl^  lights.  He  very  raray 
produced  smafl  [riaures:  the  ^mcIous  was  Us  dement. 

Of  an  VeronMe*s  patntinp  the  one  which  has  obtained  the 
greatest  world-wide  celebrity  b  the  vast  *'  Marriage'  at  Cans," 
now  in  the  Louvre.  It  contains  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
figures  or  Jiead»— those  In  the  foreground  being  larger  than  life. 
Several  of  them  are  portraits.  Among  tbe  personages  specified 
(some  of  them  probably  without  sufficient  reason)  are  the  Mar- 
qub  del  Vasto,  Queen  Eleanor  of  France,  Francis  I.,  Queen  Mary 
of  En^and,  Sultan  Soleyman  I.,  Vittoiia  Colonna,  Chartes  V., 
Tintoretto,  Utian,  the  dder  Bassano,  Benedetto  Caliari  and 
Fado  Veronese  himself  (the  figure  pbytng  the  viol).  It  b 
Impesdble  to  took  u  thb  picture  without  astonbhnent.  Tbe 
only  point  of  view  from  wbldi  It  hS&  b  that  of  the  New  Testa* 
meat  narrative;  for  there  b  no  relatloa  between  tbe  Galilean 
wfdding  and  Veronese's  court-banquet.  Tho  stupendous  per- 
formance was  executed  for  tbe  refectory  of  the  monastery  of 
S.  Glorpo  Maggiore  in  Venice,  the  contract  for  it  being  signed 
In  June  1561  and  the  F^cture  completed  In  September  1563. 
Its  price  was  314  ^ver  ducats  (-£160),  along  with  the  artist^ 
living  expenses  and  a  tun  of  wine.  There  are  five  other  great 
banquet-pictures  by  CaUari,  only  inferior  in  scale  and  eiceflence 
tethbofCaaa.  One  of  them  b  abo  In  the  L^uvrei  a  *'Feait 
In  tbe  House  of  Shnon  the  Pharisee,"  painted  towards  1570-1575 
for  the  refertory  of  the  Serviles  in  Venice.  A  different  version 
(rfthesamelbemebintbeBreraGaUcryof  Milan.  "Tbe  Feast 
of  Simon  the  Leper"  (1570)  was  done  for  the  refectory  ef  the 
monks  of  St  Sebasdan,  and  the  "Feast  Levi"  (St  Matthew) 
<i573),  DOW  In  the  Venedan  academy,  for  tbe  refectory  of  the 
monks  of  St  John  and  St  Paul  In  cadi  Instance  the  price 
barely  extxeded  the  cost  of  tbe  materials.  The  Louvre  contains 
ten  other  spcdmens  of  Veronese,  notably  tbe  "  Susanna  and 
the  EMefS"  .and  tbe  "  Supper  at  Emmaus."  In  the  National 
Gallery,  toiidon,  are  ten  examples.  The  most  beautifol  b 
"  St  Hcletu's  Vbion  of  the  Cross,''  founded  upon  an  engraving 
by  Marcantonio  after  a  drawing  supposed  to  be  tbe  work  <d 
Rq)baeL  Far  more  famous  than  thb  b  the  "  Fanuly  of  Darius 
at  the  Feet  of  Alexander  the  Great  after  the  Battle  of  Issus"— 
the  captlvilk  having  mistaken  Hepbacstlon  for  Alexander.  U 
was  bought  for  £13,560,  and  has  even  been  termed  (vtfy  on* 
fliBMlaWy)  the  mou  cdebratcd  o(  aU  Veioaeie^  wvAm.  IT 
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prindpsl  Scum  ttt  portraits  of  ilie  Pisui  ftmSy.  It  h  tud 
that  Caliari  <nu  acculcoullr  detxtncd  u  th«  Piauu  villa  at  Eur, 
and  tlicre  painted  ihis  worit,  and,  on  quilting,  told  the  [imily 
thai  be  had  left  behind  him  an  equivalent  Tor  bis  ooorteous 
entertainment.  Another  picture  in  the  National  GaUcry, 
"  Europa  and  ibc  Bull,"  Is  a  study  lor  Ok  large  painting  in  the 
imperial  gallery  of  Vienna,  and  resembles  one  in  the  ducal  palace 
of  Venice.  The  Venetian  academy  contaiia  fourteen  works  by 
Veronese.  One  of  the  finest  b  a  comparatively  small  piaure 
of  the  Battle  of  U^nio,  with  Cbriu  in  heaven  pouring  light 
upon  the  Christian  licet  and  darkness  im  the  Turkish.  In  the 
Ufflai  Gallery  of  Fbrcnce  are  two  specimens  of  esceplienal 
beauty— the  "  Annunciation  "  and  "  Esther  Prcienling  herself 
to  Ahasnerus"  ;  for  delicacy  and  charm  this  btter  work  yields 
to  nothing  that  the  master  produced.  In  Verona  "  St  George 
and  St  Julian,"  in  Brescia  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St  Afra."  and  in 
Padua  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St  JustJna"  are  works  of  leading 
leoowo.  Cdebrai«l  frescoes  by  Caliari  ore  in  (our  villas 
near  Venice,  more  cspcdaUy  the  Villa  Uauera.  His  drawings 
are  very  fine,  and  he  took  pleasure  at  tines  in  engraving  on 
copper. 

The  brother  and  sons  of  Paolo  already  mentioned^  and  BatUsta 
Zebtti,  were  his  principal  assistants  and  followers.  Benedetto 
Caliari,  tbe  braiber,  who  was  about  ten  years  younger  than 
Paolo,  is  reputed  to  have  had  a  very  hrgfi  iha.re  in  the  architec- 
tural backgrounds  which  form  SO  coaqMcuous  a  feature  in  Paolo's 
compositioDt.  If  this  is  not  ovmtatcd,  it  mtnt  be  allowed  that 
a  substantial  share  in  Paolo's  fame  accrues  to  Benedetto;  for 
not  only  are  the  backgrounds  admirably  schemed  and  limned, 
but  they  govern  to  a  brge  extent  the  invention  and  distribution 
of  the  groups.  Of  tbe  two  sons  Carlo  (or  Carletto),  the  younger, 
is  tbe  better  known.  He  was  bom  in  1570,  and  was  sent  to 
study  under  Bassano.  He  produced  various  noticeable  works, 
and  died  ycung  in  r596.  Gabriele,  bom  in  1568,  attended,  after 
Carlo's  death,  almost  entirely  to  commercial  aSairs;  his  works 
in  pointing  arc  rare.  All  three  were  occupied  after  the  death  of 
Paolo  in  finishing  his  pictures  left  uncompleted. 

Ridolfi.  Le  Meiaeixfie  4elC  arte,  Ac;  Dal  Posoo,    ViU  it' 

C'ttori  tercneii,  Ac;  Zanetti,  iTcUa  Piaarm  ancMitwi.  Ac.;  and 
inii;  alto,  among  teocnt  works,  the  biaaaphiea  by  C  Vriane 
(ittS)iF.  H.  MeisMr(ll^};andMcsAraiirB«U 

PADIIOTV.  TUAMOTV,  or  Low  AKCuiPEtACO,  a  broad  belt 
of  78  atolls  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to  Frsnn,  between 

14"  and  24'  S„  and  131°  and  140*  W.  They  trend  in  irregular 
lines  in  a  norih-west  and  south-west  direction,  the  major  axis  of 
the  group  extending  over  i  joo  m.  The  brgest  atoU,  lUngiroa, 
with  a  bgoon  45  >».  kmg  by  15  wide,  is  made  up  of  twenty  islets. 
Fakarava,  the  next  )nuze,oonsisisof  liftecntslets,«ndiuoblong 
Lagoon  affords  the  best  anchorage  in  the  group.  Hau  has  City 
islets,  and  its  lagonn  is  dangerously  studded  with  coral.  Tbe 
symmetrically  placed  eleven  islets  of  Anaa  suggested  to  Captain 
Cook  the  name  of  Chain  Island.  Heavy  storms  sometimes 
greatly  altA  the  form  of  the  atolls.  The  first  discovery  of  part 
of  tbe  archipelago  was  made  by  the  Spaniard  Pedro  Femandes 
Quiros  in  1606.  Many  navigators  subsequently  discovered  or 
rediscovered  various  parts  of  the  group—among  them  may  he 
mentioned  Jacob  Lemaire  aitd  WUlem  Schou\en  (1616),  John 
Byron  (1765),  Philip  Carteret  (1767),  Louis  Antoine  de  Bougain- 
ville (1768},  Captain  Jamea  Cook  (1769),  Lieutetunt  Bligh(i79i). 
Captain  Wilson  of  the  "  DuU  "  (1797),  Otto  von  Kotzebue  (1815 
and  1S14),  Fabian  Gottlieb  von  Bellingshausen  (1819-18:0)  and 
Charles  WUkcs  (1839]  who  made  a  detailed  survey  of  the  islands. 
As  a  result  almost  all  the  islands  bear  aliemativc  names. 
The  dates  given  arc  those  of  first  discovery.  In  the  north-west 
part  of  the  chain  are  Rangiroa  (Vlicgcn,  Deans  or  Nairsa,  this 
part  of  the  group  bearing  the  name  of  the  Palliscr  Islands); 
Fakarava  (Wiigcnslcm,  iSiq),  the  scat  of  the  French  resident; 
Anaa  (Chain,  1769).  Makcmo  (Makima,  Phillips,  KuUisov,  1S03), 
Hau  (Hao,  tiarp.  Bow,  176R).  North  and  east  of  these  ore 
Manihi  (Oahe.  Watcilandt,  i6t6).  Tikci  (Romanzov,  1815),  the 
Disappointment  group  (i;65)  of  which  Napuka  is  the  chief 
island.  Pukapuka  Ulcnuafce,  Honden,  Dog,  tM),  Raroia 


(BartJay  de  ToHy.  1810),  Angatan  (Ahangatn.  Arakcker,  i8»), 
Akahaina  (Fakaina,  Predpriaiic,  1814),  Talakoto  (Narciisu^ 
Egmont,  Gierke,  1774),  Pukaruha  (Serle,  1797).  In  theaouthcn 
part  of  the  archipelago  are  Hercboetui  (Aligb,  Santilblob  ttatH, 
tbe  Dukeof  CkMKcsur  group  (17*7).  Tcnaiatv  (Bii^L^Qor 
i79J).  Moruroa  (Braburgh.  Matilda,  1767),  the  Actaeon  cr 
Ampbitrite  group  (discovered  by  the  Tabitiaa  trading  vessel 
"Amphitrile"  in  1833),  Marutea  (LArd  Hooi,  1791),  and  the 
Cambier  or  Hangarcva  group  (t707)r  of  which  Mangarcva 
(Gambier,  Pcard)  is  the  chief  member.  To  tbe  sooih  agam  are: 
Pitcaim  (9.*.).  Dude,  and  a  few  other  islets,  which  are  British 
and  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  Paumotu  Archipelago.  The 
Gambier  Islands  are  a  duster  of  four  larger  artd  many  smalfer 
volcanic  islets,  enclosed  in  one  wide  reef.  The  wooded  crags  of 
Mangareva,  the  brgest  idct,  5  m.  hi  length,  rise  to  a  height  of 
[J15  ft.  and  are  covered  with  a  rich  vegetation,  quite  Tahitian 
in  character;  but,  as  in  tlie  other  PaunoUa,  lline  is  a  dearth  of 
animal  tile. 

The  climate  of  tbe  blands  ts  healthy,  and  they  have  a  hmer 
mean  temperature  than  Taluti.  The  easterly  inde  winds 
prevaiL  llain  and  fogs  occur  even  during  the  dry  scuon.  Tbe 
stormy  season  lasts  from  November  to  March,  when  devastating 
hufTicaacsarenotiucommonandaaouth-wcstcrly  swell rculeis 
the  western  shores  dangerous.  Plants  and  animab  are  scantily 
represented.  Coco^t  palms  and  the  pandanns  thrive  oa 
many  of  tbe  islets,  and  tlie  bread-fruit,  banana,  pine-applev 
water-melon  and  yam  have  been  introduced  from  Tahiti  into  the 
western  islands.  Mammal*  are  represented  by  a  few  rats; 
among  bnd-birds  parakeets,  tbrvshes  and  doves  are  noticeable; 
and  of  reptiles  there  are  only  lizards.  Insects  are  scarce.  But 
the  sea  and  lagoons  teem  with  turtle,  fish,  molluscs,  crustaceans 
and  coophytes.  Coral  is  luxuriant  everywhere.  From  tbe 
abundance  of  pearl  oysters  the  archipdago  gets  its  traders'  Bane 
of  Pearl  Islands. 

The  Paumotus  are  ^lanely  inhabited  by  a  fine  strong  race  el 
Polyneuans,  more  muscular  and  mostly  dariier-sfcinncd  thaa 
that  inhabiting  Tahili.  In  the  west  oonsidenble  inteemtxtorv 
with  other  races  has  taken  place.  In  physique,  language,  rcligiia 
and  customs  the  Gambier  Islanders  cksely  resemble  the  Raro- 
tongans.  The  pearl  fisheries  in  the  rocky  and  surf  waters 
art  a  source  of  revenue,  the  pearls  bang  sold  in  Tahiti,  lite 
best  harbour  of  thepoup  b  that  of  Fakarava,  whick^  lofether 
with  Mangareva,  is  open  to  trade. 

The  bnd  area  of  Uie  entire  group  b  about  330  sq.  bl,  and 
the  popuUtion  is  about  6000.  The  group  passed  under  the 
protection  of  France  ui  1844,  and  was  annesed  in  liSi, 
forming  part  of  the  dqtendeoQr  of  Tahiti 

PAUHCEFOm  JHUAM  PAOMCEFOm  in  Barom  (iftaS- 
1002),  English  diplomatist,  third  son  of  Robert  Pauocefotc  td 
Preston  Court,  GlouccUershire,  was  bom  on  the  ijlh  o(  Scpiem- 
ber  iSjS.  He  was  educated  at  Martboroogb,  Parb  aitd  Gcwvi, 
and  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Tfenqde  in  tSs><  He  was  lor  a 
short  lime  secretary  to  Sir  Williani  Molcsworth,  lecrctaiy  for 
the  colonies,  and  in  1863  went  out  to  Hong-Kong,  where  be  wns 
made  attorney-general  (i86j)  and  then  chief  justice  at  the 
supreme  court.  He  was  appdnted  chief  justice  of  the  Leeward 
Islands  in  1S73,  and,  returning  to  England  in  the  next  jeax^ 
became  one  of  the  legal  advisers  to  the  ■■"'""■■l  aiSc&  Two 
years  btcr  he  received  a  similar  appcuntmcni  in  tbe  f'>iTita 
oRicc,  and  in  1883  was  made  permanent  under-secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  tn  1885  he  waa  one  of  tbe  ddegatts  to  tbe 
Suez  Canal  international  commission,  and  received  the  G.Ckl.C. 
and  the  K.C.B.  Lord  Salisbury  departed  from  precedent  im 
choosing  him  to  succeed  Sir  Uonel  Sack ville- West  as  BriiUJi 
minister  at  Washington  in  i88«,  but  the  event  showed  that  his 
knowledge  of  international  law  made  up  for  any  ladt  ot  the 
ordinary  diplomatic  training.  He  did  much  during  his  term  of 
office  to  maintain  Friendly  relations  between  tbe  two  countricit 
especially  during  the  Venezuelan  crisis.  The  Bering  Sea  fishery 
dispute  (1800-1891]  was  successfully  negotiated  by  him;  hc 
arranged  a  draft  treaty  for  Anglo-American  arbitration,  whkk 
was.  however,  quashed  by  the  Seoau;  and  cartied  tbtomb 
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tk  inUdB  of  (In  Chytte>B«l«er  IVcUjr  ton  the  nriiject  <ir  the 
Puuu  Canal.  In  tSpj  theBriliditniniMcrat  Wufaingtonww 
nlMd  to  ths  rank  «r  uilnsMdAr,  «ul  Sir  JaliM  Samaedtit 
bccKBK  the  doycB  of  the  diplonutic  coiMt  He  died  on  the 
a6th  of  llajr  tgoa  «t  Wufaiogtan.  He  btd  beea  made  Baran 
Aoneaioto  of  Pretton  in  1894  in  racognitwn  of  his  lervicn  at 
the  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague,  and  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Court  of  Arbilration  which  multed  from  the  coofucocc. 

PAWnJSH  (l^t.  pauper,  poor),  a  term  meaning  generally 
the  suto  of-being  poor,  pov^^t  hut  in  Ea^ish  nage  particu- 
hrly  the  oonditloo  of  being  a  "  pauper,"  ».  in  rece^)t  o(  rdicf 
■dminbtCRd  ondcr  the  poor  law.  Id  ihi*  sense  the  word  ii 
ts  be  .dtMlngitfibedfnHn"  poverty."  A  person  io  be  teUevtd 
■ndcr.  the  poor  kv  nuut  br  •.destitute  pcnoo,  and  the  nwrnent 
be  has  beeft  relievad  he  beooiMS  *  pauper,  And  such  Incurs 
certain  civil  disabilities.  Statistics  dealing  with  the  state  of 
paapectun  in  this,  sense  convey  sot  the  «mauat  of  destitution 
ectitally  prevalent,  but  the  pactkulais  «(*people  in  receipt  of 
poor  hK  leUef . 

PAVSAMIU  (stll  ocBtury  B.a),  Spartan  regent  and  com- 
raaodcr,  of  the  A^ad  family,  son  of  Clcombrotus  and  nephew  of 
Leonidaa,  the  hero  of  Thermopylae.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
laticrin4S»sx!.hissoantiBUKbusbecniaeUn^  but  as  be  was 
still  a  minor  the  ngtaqr  devolved  int  on  LeonMos^  btotbcr 
Cleombfetus,  tnd  after  hit  deBtk  In  479  on  PiMMilw.  He  fint 
distinguished  liimself  as  conunander  of  the  combined  Creek 
forces  in  the  victory  of  Plataea.  la  41ft  lie  wis  appointed 
admiral  of  the  Greek  fleet ,  and  succeeded  in  Rducing  tlw  gmntcr 
part  o(  Cyptue,  the  st(stc|ic  liqr  of  the  l«vant,  and  in  dptming 
Byxantlwn  from  the  Fenians,  thta  securing  the  commend  of 
the  Bosporus,  and  of  the  route  by  which  I>arius  had  invaded 
Europe.  But  -he  entered  into  tnacherous  negotiatlooa  with  the 
Penriaa  Icingj  and  his  adoption  <d  Oriental  diese  and  outoms, 
and  Us  haughty  behevlour  to  the  Grcelcs  under  Us  command. 
Mused  their  mentment  and  su^llrion  (see  DicIah  Leaooc). 
Pausaniss  was  recalled  by  the  ephois  and,  tlwMigh  acquitted 
en  the  main  charge  of  Mcdism,  was  not  again  sent  oat  hi  any 
eficial  position.  H«  cetemcd  to  Byuntium,  nevertbdcss, 
ia  a  sUp  of  Bermlone  and  seised  that  town  and,  qiparently, 
Sestoa  abo.  H«  was  dislodged  ftam  both  by  the  Athenian, 
to  whom  the  allies  had  transferred  from  SparU  the  naval 
hegemony.  For  Mnw  time  he  lived  at  Cleonae  in  the  Tioad. 
carrying  on  negotla lions  with  Xencs,  hut  was  again  lecallcd 
to  Sparta,  when  be  Incited  the  helots  to  imdt.  When  his 
schemee  were  almost  matared,  the  e^Mence  of  a  confidential 
risve  ted  to  the  discovery  of  his  plot  by  the  cphon.  He  lied  to 
the  sanctuary  of  Athena  Chaldwcns  on  the  Spartan  Acropolb: 
there  be  was  immnrod,  and  when  starvation  aid  eaposure  had 
•U  bat  done  their  work  be  was  dragged  out  to  die.  Thiscrime 
■gaioit  religion  the  sUte  subsequently  expiated  by  the  burial 
of  htobodyal  the  spot  where  he  died  and  the  dedication  of  two 
bronze- statues.  To  commemorate  Leonidas  and  P&nsiniss  a 
yearly  festival  was  held,  at  which  speeches  were  made  extolling 
Ibcsr  virtoiies;  this  was  itUl  cdebrated  when  the  leagTapfaer 
Patnuilas  visited  Sparta  mora  than  six  centuries  bter  (I^us. 
fit;  14).  The  date  of  the  regent's  death  probably  falls  in  471  or 
470,  though  some  assign  it  to  a  later  date  on  a  very  doubtful 
•tatcinent  of  Justin  (ix.  1)  that  Pausanias  held  Byzantium  for 
•even  years. 

See  Herodotus  v.  3,9,  tx.  10-88;  Thucydidea  1-94-9^  i>8-i34. 
S.  71.  7>.  iii.  S8:  Diodonit  Skulua  xi.  3>>'4X'  M>  Comeliu*  Ncpot. 
pMsratM:  JuMiaii-  ■•     Pwuaoiat  liL  4,  Mr.  I7)  Polyacnm 


PADUMIAS,  Greek  traveller  and  geogr^>ber  of  the  ind 
ecotury  a.d.,  lived  in  the  times  of  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Phis  and 
Marcus  Anrelius.  He  was  probably  a  native  of  Lydia,  and  was 
possibly  born  at  Magnesia  ad  Stpyhim;  be  was  certainly  inter- 
ailed  hi  FMfimiim  and  laniUar  u^h  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Hiaor;  bat  hh  tmveb  estended  far  beyond  the  Imlls  of  Ionia. 
Bafor*  visiting  Greece  be  bad  been  to  Aattocfa,  Jopfia  and 


Jerusalem,'  and  to  the  baiAB  «(  the  river  Jordan.  In  Egypt 
tic  had  Men  the  pyramid*  and  liad  heard  the  music  of  the  vool] 
Mcnnon,  while  at  the  temple  of  Amnon  he  had  been  shown  the 
hymn  once  sent  to  that  AAe  bjr  Kndu.  He  bad  taken  note 
of  the  fertiicatlona  of  Rhodes  aad  Bysanlinm,  bad  visited 
Thessaly,  and  hod  gsaed  on  the  rivulet  of "  blue  water  "  beside 
the  pass  of  Thennopyla&  In  Macedonia  he  liad  almost  certainly 
viewed  the  tradftiraal  l«mb  of  Orpheus,  while  in  Epinis  be  was 
fanWar  with  the  oncidnr  oak  of  Oodooa,  and  with  the  stitam 
of  Acheron  and  CocylnS.  Craatfng  over  to  Italy,  he  had  seen 
something  of  the  cities  of  Campaaiay  and  of  the  wonders  tt 
Rome. 

His  Omr^tUm  tf  Gnttt  (awt^nm  rff  'E^MleO  takes  the 
form  of  s  lour  in  Ibe  Moponoeaua  and  in  part  of  nerthem 
Greece.  It  is  lUvtded  hto  ten  beoka:  (L)  Attica  and  Megira; 
(iL)  Argdfs,  Including  Mycenae,  llryns  and  Epidaums;  (iii.) 
Laconia;  (iv.)  Mcssenia;  (v.)  and  (vi.>  Elis,  including  Olympia; 
(vil.)  Achaea;  (viii.)  Aitadm;  (is.)  Boeotia.  aad  (jl)  Pbeds. 
UuhidbigDelpU. 

Book  L  was  written  after  Hcrodes  Atticos  had  bidlt  the 
Athenian  Stadium  (a.».  e.  143),  but  before  he  had  built  the 
Odeum <£.i<^iAi).  There  is  rcasontobeUtvethatthisbookwss 
published  some  years  before  the  rest.  The  statement  in  honk  v. 
(it  3),  thai  styyeanhadclapeed  sine*  theiestoratlon  of  Corinth 
(44  B.C.),  shows  that  Pamanlas  was  engaged  00  his  aceeanl  of 
^is  in  the  year  a.d.  i  74,  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aureliua. 
He  repeatedly  refers  to  buildings  erected  by  Hadrian,  who  died 
In  A.e;  ijS.  He  had  lived  in' that  emperor's  time,  but  had  not 
actoeUy  aeen  that  emperor's  favourile,  AatinoOs,  who  died 
about  ijOi  He  mentions  the  wars  of  Aatonlnus  Plus  against 
the  Honrs,  and  of  Marma  AureUns  (In  and  after  a.tJ^  r66) 
against  the  Germans  (viii.  43).  The  latest  event  wMcb  be 
records  is  tlie  incursion  of  the  robber-horde  of  ttie  Coaobocs 
(AJt.  c  176;  X.  >|,  5).  Book  L  having  been  pnbUsbed  brfew 
xtia,  and  books  vL-x.  after  174,  the  oompesllioa  oT  Ibe  wbele 
must  have  extended  over  more  than  fourteen  years. 

The  work  has  no  formal  preface  or  conclusion.  It  suddenly 
begins  with  the  prapoatory  of  Sunium,  the  hrst  point  in  Attica 
that  would  be  seen  by  the  veyager  from  the  ahoees  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  it  ends  alwaptly  'with  an  anecdote  of  a  bttsd  man 
of  Naupactus.  The  author's  general  aim  may  he  Inferred  from 
his  saying  at  the  close  of  his  account  of  Athens  and  Attica: 
"Such  (in  my  ofrinion)  are  the  swU/iiweiw  of  the  Atbeniaa 
UaiUkns  and  ti^;  ftom  the  mam  of  natcilsli  I  have  aimed 
from  the  outset  at  selecting  the  really  mUih  "0.39, 3).  It  Is 
possibly  In  the  hope  of  giving  variety  and  Interest  to  the  topo- 
graphical details  of  Athens  that  the  author  latei^ierBes  ibea 
with  lengthy  historical  disquisitions;  bat  the  ttstdt  is  that  the 
modem  reader  is  tempted  to  omit  th«  "  Urtoiy  **  awl  to  baste* 
on  to  the  "  topography,"  on  which  the  autbor  to  now  a  prbnaiy 
authodty.  In  the  sobsequent  books  he  introduces  two  inprovo- 
mcnt*.  His  account  of  each  important  city  begins  with  a  sketch 
of  Its  history:  and.  In  hb  subsoqnent  descriptions,  he  adopu  a 
strictly  topographical  order.  He  takes  the  nearest  road  fto«i 
the  frontier  to  the  capital;  be  there  makes  for  the  cenlnl  point, 
4.g.  the  niailcti>lace,  and  describes  In  succesrion  the  several 
streets  radiating  from  that  centre.  Similarly,  in  the  lumunding 
district,  he  follows  the  principal  roads  ht  succession,  rctunii^ 
to  the  capital  fai  each  case,  until,  at  tbe  end  of  thclM  rsad,  be 
crssaia  tbe  f  ntotler  for  the  next  dittrkt.  In  the  later  boiAs  he 
Bupiriles  us  with  a  few  gllmpees  Into  tbe  dally  life  of  the  inbobl- 
lants.  He  is  constantly  describing  ceremonial  rites  or  svpet' 
stitloaa  customs.  Be  frequently  introduces  natrattvca  from 
the  domain  of  htsten  and  of  legend  aad  folk-loK;  and  It  Is  onhr 

■The  lomh  o(  Hckaa  at  Jefwokm,  irincfa  Paamoias  vii.  ift. 
4-5,  comparM  with  the  MaMokunt,  ■•  mentioned  by  Jowphus. 
Ami.  tx.  4, 1:  BtJl.hU.  V.  3.  3:  t.  J:  4,  3-  rand  Eusebui*.  H£. 
ii.  13,  %.  fletm.  tnc  daughirr  of  Itatm.  king  of  Adiabene,  wnt 
large  ihiplaad*  o<  ptwriiioii*  (o  Rome  during  the  rraai  fandiw  In 
the  thne  «f  Chnaiua  (a.p.  44-4a).  Her  tomb  is  ideniifisd  by 
universal  consent  with  the  lo-calkd  "  Tootba  of  the  Kinck"  hn 
a  mile  nonh  of  the  DamsKUs  Kate.  Cf.  SdiOrer,  Cothal*  in 
JUitckn  VMn.  yd  ed.,  OL  iM-ua;  1^  of  tomb  hi  Fulmnm 
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rarely  tbat  ht  allowa  its  ts  lefe  sometUns  of  thsscnioy.  Bat, 
hxppily,  he  notJcta  the  piae-tiees  on  tb«  undy  coast  of  Elis,  the 
don  and  the  wild  boars  in  the  oak>wood>  PheUoC,  and  Uk 
crow*  amid  tbe  giant  oak-trees  at  Alalcomenae.  He  telb  us 
thai  "  there  is  no  fairer  river  than  the  Ladon,"  "  no  reeds  grow 
to  tall  as  those  in  the  Boeotian  Asopus,"  and  the  rain  that 
dehigcs  tbe  fallow  plain  at  Hanlinea  vanishes  into  a  chasm  to 
iiK  a^a  cbewhere.  It  is  mainly  in  the  last  three  books  that 
1m  touches  on  tbe  products  of  rtUure,  the  wild  stnwbenia 
of  HcUcon,  the  date-palms  of  Aulis,  and  the  oKve-oil  of  TitbOra^ 
as  wcU  as  tbe  bustards  of  Phocis,  the  tortoises  of  Aiodia  and 
the  "  white  blackbirds  "  of  Cyltenc  He  is  rather  reticent  as  to 
the  character  ol  the  roads,  but  he  rtcords,  with  the  gnlitude  of 
s  tiavcUer,  the  fact  that  the  narrow  and  perilous  comtoe  of  tbe 
Scironian  way  ahng  the  coast  erf  Megaia  had  been  made  w-dcr 
and  safer  by  Hadrian.  He  is  inspired  hj  a  patriotic  tntcrnt 
in  the  ancient  Tories  of  Greece,  recognising  in  Athena  all  that 
was  best  io  the  old  Gredt  life,  and  kmenting  the  ruin  ihat  had 
betallen  the  land  on  the  fatal  field  of  Chaeronca.  Ho  is  most  at 
home  in  describing  tbe  idigious  art  and  architecture  of  Olynqiia 
and  of  Delphi;  but,  even  in  the  most  sechidcd  re^ns  of  Greece, 
he  is  fascinated  by  all  kinds  of  quaint  and  primitive  imaca  of 
the  gods,  by  holy  relics  and  many  other  sacred  ud  myttcriotis 
things.  He  u  intereated  in  visiting  the  battlefields  of  Marathon 
and  Plataea,  and  in  viewing  the  Athenian  trophy  oo  the  IiUmI 
<rf  Salamts,  the  grave  of  Demosthenes  at  Colauria,  of  twmidas 
at  Sparta,  of  Epanrinondas  at  Mantincs,  and  the  colossal  lion 
guarding  the  tomb  of  the  Thebans  on  tbe  Boeotian  plain.  At 
Tbfbes  itsdf  he  views  the  shidds  of  those  who  died  at  Leuclra, 
ud  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Pindar;  the  statues  of  Hcaiod  sod 
AiMMit  of  Thamyris  and  Orpheus,  in  the  frove  of  the  Muses  on 
HeUoM;  the  portrait  «f  Corinna  at  Taaagra,  and  irf  Folytmu  in 
the  dties  of  Arcadin.  At  (Mympia  he  takes  note  of  tbe  indent 
quoit  of  IfMtus  insoibcd  with  the  terms  of  the  Olympic  trooe, 
the  ubleu  recording  treaties  between  Athens  arkd  other  Gredsn 
stale*,  the  .tnenMriaU  of  the  vfctoika  of  tbe  Greeks  at  Plataea. 
of  the  E^Mitans  at  Tanagm,  of  the  MesKnlans  at  Naupactus, 
and  even  tboce  of  Philip  at  Chaeronca  and  of  Mummiua  at 
Corinth.  At  De^hi.  as  he  climbs  tbe  sacred  way  to  the  shrine 
4tf  Apdlo^  he  marks  the  trophies  of  the  victories  of  the  Athenians 
•t  Marathon  and  on  tbe  Eniymedon.  of  the  noitcd  Greeks  at 
Artcmidan,  Sdamis  and  PlMaea,  of  the  Spartans  at  Acgos- 
potami,  of  the  Thebans  at  Lcuctia,  and  the  shields  dedicated 
In  memory  of  tbe  repulse  and  defeat  of  the  Gauls  at  Ddphi 
itself.  At  Athens,  he  sees  inctures  of  historic  battles,  portraits 
al  famous  pocU,  orators,  statesmea  and  philosopben,  and 
Inoiptinia  racotdinc  the  laws  of  Soloa;  on  the  Aonpolia,  the 
trophy  of  the  Persian  wars,  the  gieu  bnuae  statue  of  Athena; 
at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  the  Pvtraeus,  the  grave  of 
Themistocles;  and,  outside  the  dty,  the  moanmealsof  Harmodius 
and  Anslogeiton,  of  Clei&lbenes  and  Poidci,  of  Coaon  and 
Tinoiheus,  and  of  aB  the  Atbe^ans  lAs  fdl  in  baule,  e«tpt 
the  heroes  of  Haralhon,."  for  theae,  aa  a  meed  of  valoiv,  wen 
buried  on  the  field." 

In  the  topographical  part  ai  hb  wmfc,  he  is  fond  of  digrciiloai 
on  the  wonders  of  nature  the  si^  that  herdd  tbe  approach 
ot  an  earthquake,  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  the  tce-bownd  seas 
of  the  north,  and  the  noonday  aun  which  at  the  aunuBcr  titeicc 
cuts  no  shadow  at  Syene.  White  he  never  doubts  the  existence 
of  tbe  gods  and  heroes,  be  sometimes  criticize*  tbe  myths  and 
kcends  relating  to  them.  His  main  inurest  b  in  the  munwrneiUt 
^  MuitiU  trt,  and  be  pretcn  tbe  wi^  of  tbe  stk  aad  4th 
centurie*  ax.  to  tboee  of  later  timea.  At  DdpU  be  adnirca 
the  inctures  of  Pdygnotus,  dosing  the  seven  chapter*  of  his 
minute  description  with  the  apprcdative  phrase:  "so  varied 
and  beautiful  is  the  painting  of  the  Thasian  artist "  (i.  31,  3). 
In  sculpture  his  taste  is  no  hna  severe.  In  the  "  uncouth  " 
wotfc  of  Daedalus,  be  rccogoue*  "  a  tou^  of  the  diviae  " 
(ii.  4,  5).  la  architectare.  he  admires  the  pnel&toric  walls  of 
Thyns,  and  tbe  "  Treasury  of  Mlnyas,"  the  Atbeniaa  Propylsea, 
the  theatre  of  Ejridaurus.  the  temples  of  Bsaae  and  Tegca,  the 
waB*  ot  Meisene,  th^  Odeon  at  Fatrac.  as  wdl  a»  tbe  taddim 


of  the  same  name  lately  1a£lt  at' Atben  by  Hmdea  Attlcaa 
(vii.  to,  6),  and  fimBy  the  Stadium  which  that  mooifiocat 
Atbenian  had  faced  with  white  marble  from  the  qnarries  of 
Pcntelio^  His  descriptions  of  the  monutmota  ^  art  arc 
fdaia  and  unadorned;  they  bear  the  impress  of  reality,  and  tbcii 
accuracy  is  confirmed  by  the  extant  remain*.  He  is  perfectly 
frank  in  fais  confessons  of  i|p™""  When  be  quotca  a  book 
at  socood  hand  he  takes  paina  to  say  ao. 

He  has  been  well  cfascribed  by  J.  G.  Fxazer  as  "  a  man  made 
of  com  moo  atnC  and  cast  in  a  common  mouU;  hk  ioielligeBce 
and  abilities  aecm  to  liave  been  Uttle  above  the  amage,  li* 
ot^nians  not  very  diflcreat  from  those  of  Ins  cootcBpanriea." 
His  literary  style  i*  ".plain  aad  noadaened  yet  heavy  and 
laboured";  It  is  not  csretciioc  sknrenb';  the 'author  triad  1* 
write  well,  but  his  "sentence*  am  devoid  of  rhythaa  and 
barmoi^  "  (IntradnttMrn,  pp.  xlu.,  Ixtz.). 

In  cnnidcring  his  use  of  pRvions  wrima,  we  must  dtaw  • 
dislinctian  between  tbe  Mttorkal  and  the  datrifliie  pans  of  bia 
worit.  In  the  former  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  depend  00 
written  or  oral  testimony;  In  the  Ultrx  h  was  tut.  In  the 
historical  passages,  his  principal  poetic  authority  h  HoMr;  be 
frequently  quote*  the  Tktoffiwy  of  Hesiod.  and  he  oflea  tttm 
to  -Pindar  and  Aeschylus.  H^  vtitinp  arc  full  o(  edios*.  «f 
Herodotus,  and  fait  debt  to  Thaoydidcs  aad  Xenophon  cjKxuds 
beyond  tbe  isolated  mention  el  their  aamca  (i.  3,  4i  vL  19,  5). 
He  bat  carefully  stucbcd  tbe  Ekaa  le^stcr  of  the  Ofjnaipic 
victors;  he  makes  large  use  of  insniptioas,  aad  has  gi  iwiallj 
esamined  them  with  care  and.oopiod  them  with  accamqr.  In 
the  descriptive  portion  the  questioD  arlan  whether  be  dcrivod 
his  knowledge  fron  peiaaaal  obaervation,  or  fnn  book^  or 
from  both.  He  does  not  profess  to  have  seen  evtiytbiac  bat 
he  does  not  aicknowkdge  that  be  baa  bonowcd  arty  of  Ui 
desa^MioBs  from  previous  wtiten.  He  "  caiaet  cwnpiend  tbl 
men  who  took  tbe  meaauremcnta  "  of  the  Zens  at  Mympia 
(v.  II,  9).  "  A  certain  writer,"  who  states  that  a  r"*"''T 
spring  b  the  sotirce  of  an  Aitadiaa  river,  "  cannot  hove  seen  the 
^ng  bimsdf,  or  qiokcn  with  say  oiie  who  had;  I  bavt  doaa 
both"  (viii.  41,  10).  There  are  fifty  pHaTSgea  in  which  ba 
either  directly  states  or  bnplie*  that  be  bod  seen  tbe  ihiaaa 
that  he  describe*.  All  of  these  have  been  carefully  coBecitA 
artd  examined  by  R.  Hebcfdcy  (1894),  »ho,  by  noing  a  dislinaiw 
type  In  marking  on  a  snap  the  places  "  seen  "  by  fauianwa,  aad 
by  joining  those  places  by  liites  reprcseating  tbe  routes  dracrihsd 
by  him,  has  shown  the  larfee  extent  of  the  autfaor's  travebia 
Greece.  The  compUeated  const  of  Hermionb  bos,  howcvci,  betai 
inoorrectly  described  <ii.  34, 8  teq.),  and  there  b  some  oonfuwan 
in  the  accoost  «l  the  tbne  rands  leading  to  the  noctk  bam 
Lqireils,  in  the  cxtieate  south  of  Elb  (v.  5,  j). 

A  greater  difficulty  Tias  long  been  Mt  In  coimesion  wrtb  Aa 
"  Enncacrunm  cfHiooe  "  in  (he  dracriptlon  of  Atbcns  (i.  S,  A,  and 
14,  1-6).  In  Ibe  midtt  o(  the  acoount  of  tbe  market-plae^  nectk' 
west  of  the  Acropolis,  the  reader  u  transported  to  tbe  fooataaa 
of  EiineacTunus  and  to  lomc  buiUings  in  its  neigh bourbood.  anil  is 
suddenly  brought  back  to  the  market-phoe.  It  nSi  ben  nataiaVy 
aSMimcd  that  (he  Enneacrunus  can  oiily  be  the  toontaia  of  tkat 
name  in  the  bed  of  the  Uimas.  If  n.  the  de«iipiioa  of  (few 
fountain  is  ovt  of  place,  aod  its  ioaertion  at  this  potM  baa  bca 
aKrBKd  either  to  'tome  coofuuon  in  the  author's  notes  or  to  a 
dislocation  in  the  text.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  tugtoted 
that  the  description  may  really  refer  to  some  other  fouatata  new 
(he  market-place,  which  was  shown  to  PauMnias  as  tbe  rawiif  ns— 
Thus  it  has  been  held  by  Dr  DArpfeld  that  tbe  name  Enweagiiwaa 
was  orqpnally  ^ipfied  to  a  spring  west  of  tin  Aenpolis,  dM  tbe 
oM  name  of  thb  spring.  CaUirrhoC  had  been  abaadonad  fnsa  the 
time  when  PeiMStratos  converted  ft  into  e  "  fonnialn  wicb  snoe 
jet*,"  and  that  the  nanMS  CaKrriaif  and  Enneacmaus  wo*  «taB> 
wards  transltncd  V*  another  faaalala  fai  the  bed  of  tbe  IKm*. 
The  evidence  o(  his  own  esovatloaa  has  led  hha  lophcetbeOTigfasal 
EnncBouaus  near  the  esstcm  foot  of  the  hiU  o(  the  Pny».  and  to 
IdcnttTy  certain  adiacent  mnahM  with  tbe  baiWoga  wrotloned 


tranAton  of  Pamanias,  and  1^  the  writers  on  the  1  .  . 

Athens.  Dr  Dfcpfehf's  views  arc  clearly  set  forth  in  Mwa  I.  B- 
Uanben'a  PnmiUm  Alkmt  (1906).  K  llillain'*  p^  (Viiaa% 
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FAUSIAS^AVEMENT 


mM/wUdi  mmai*  •  dUoatkm  «r  (Iw  Mit,  Ium  bera  aoawmd 

^OOrptdd  {WctluntOrt/tfiif  U  PiiUacu  (1907).  p.  940  m-h 

Tke  MxouBt  of  the  law  courts  of  AtiwBB  ud  of  the  ■Itm  at 
CHynspU  may  have  bees  derived  bom  mODogimphs  on  thaw 
Bobjects.    Is  both  cases  the  author  departs  Jroi  Us  iisoal 
wUod  ot  folfanrlnf  the  ocder  of  place,  and  deals  with  a  group  of 
■MMnmia  bebngiiig  to  the  aasae  ctan.   Bnl  in  the  cattaix 
Vleraiure  of  antiquity  <aa  J.  G.  ftaicr  has  tlnwii)  no  passage 
has  been  found  agreeing  fa  (onn  or  aubstaBCb  m  doscly  mttk 
the  description  in  Pausanias  as  to  make  It  pnbaUe  that  be  capkd 
R.  The  theory  that  Pansaalas  borrowed  bigriy  front  Memon 
of  nium,  who  flovrisbed  about  300-177  b^,  and  wrote  on  tbe 
Ao^oUs  and  the  cponymotn  beioei  at  Athens,  on  the  tseaiuries 
of  Delphi,  and  on  other  antiquarian  topics,  was  incidentally 
Miggested  by  PicUer  In  his  edltioa  of  the  fragmenu  (1838),  and 
was  levind  by  Professor  von  WIlamowitx>UoeUendariI  in  1S77 
(Htma,  xU.  346).    It  was  subsequently  maintained  by  A. 
Kalkmann  <i8S6)  that  Pausanias  slavishly  copied  from  Polcmon 
tbe  best  part  of  his  descriptions  of  Athens,  Delphi  and  Olympia, 
ud  described  those  places,  not  as  they  were  in  his  own  age,  but 
as  tb^  liad  been  In  that  of  Polemon,  some  300  y<a»  bcfoR.  It 
ia  alleged  that,  in  the  notices  of  tbe  monuments  00  the  Acrapolis 
o(  Athena,  and  of  the  sculpton  and  tbe  athletMUloea  of 
CHyrapia.  the  lower  limit  of  Mnaadaa  b  ptactieally  150  ax.; 
it  ia  infenwd  that  the  authority  foBonaed  by  him  ended  irith 
this  date,  and  H  Is  more  than  suggested  tltat  his  sole  authority 
was  Pokmon.  But  the  oomparattve  neglect  o(  works  laler  than 
150  %G.  might  alio  be  eaplaiaed  by  the  fact  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  Gneeee  came  to  an  end  In  i46>   And,  further,  it  so 
tuppaa  that  Husanias  tsfen  to  very  few  Kulpton  for  ihe  140 
yean  (996-156  B.&)  before  the  age  ot  his  suppoaed  authority, 
whHe  some  of  the  sculptors  leprescntcd  at  01yni[na  have  since 
been  placed  e/ttr  that  date,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Athenian 
mDalinwnbi  deiaibed  by  Saundas  bdong  to  the  period  between 
tint  date  and  the.  aoce^on  of  Hadrian,  or,  at^roxbnatcty,  the 
p«iod  between  about  166  b.c  and  ajd.  117  (Curllu,  Obfr 
fatuanUu,  PP-  117  seq.,  194  Mq.,  357-<67).   More  th&n  one 
hundred  attracts  from,  or  reference  to,  tbe  wotts  of  Pelemon 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  It  has  been  shown  by  Mr  Frazer  that 
**tba  existing  liagratnts  hardly  joRtfy  u  hi  supposing  that 
Fauianiaa  was  acquabited  wlUi  tbe  writlnp  of  his  learned 
pRdiccsiot;  certainly  ibey  lend  no  countenance  to  the  view 
that  ha  borrowed  detcriptiona  of  places  and  momwicnts  Irota 
tbem."  Again,  It  has  bectt  urged  that  Us  brief  descriptieo  of 
the  Pclraens  Is  not  true  of  his  own  time,  » it  bad  ban  butnt 
by  Sulla  (86  B.C.),  and  was  stfll  lying  deiohu  la  the  age  of 
Augustus,  but  his  account  <rf  tbe  bnildhigaand  monnroents  has 
been  oonfitmed  by  an  Inscription  owieaiunlly  aicribed  to  the 
ffme  of  Paaaniai  (Ftuer  11. 14  teq.)-  It  has  Ao  been  stated 
(hat  the  detcription  of  Arcadia  most  have  been  borrowed  from 
lar  earlier  writers,  because  Stndw  (p.  38S)  says  that  most  of 
the  famous  dties  of  that  land  had  either  cosed  to  exist  or  had 
left  budly  a  tmce  behind  tbem;  but  the  evidence  of  coins  hab 
proved  that  at  least'  seven  ti      devcn  dtles  described  tqr 
Fauianias  were  still  ta  edstenee  long  after  the  death  of  Stiabo. 
It  has  further  been  asaunted  that  hh  account  ai  tbe  temple  tA 
Apollo  at  Delphi  Is  "  irreconcitaUe  with  the  remains  of  the 
boiling  "  and  with  the  inscriptioBa  recently  discovered  by  the 
French  aichaealoglats.  We  an  told  that  FauHudaa  desctiba 
the  tenple  of  the  6tb  ceatuty  *«.  as  If  it  still  exblcd  in  his  own 
tfme.  On  the  contrary,  he  sutcs  that  the  first  sculptures  for 
tlw  gaMcs  were  executed  by  a  pupil  of  Calanis,  the  pupil  ef  a 
nculptor  etill  at  work  in  427  mjc,  and  the  shields  that  he  saw 
saspendcd  on  the  architrave  wm  c^Mand  from  tbo  Gauis 
Bi  979-  Again,  his  dcacription  of  New  Corinth,  bofit  in  44  BX., 
0ore  than  a  century  after  the  time  of  Menum,  Is  roost  mbnite 
nnd  systematic,  and  it  Is  ocmfiimed  by  ooltts  of  tbe  tmperial  age. 
In  at  least  one  important  point  Pauaaaiaa  compares  favounUy 
with  Btrabo.    Wtnle  Strabo  erroneously  dedafea  that  not  a 
vestige  (rf  Hycenae  renuiins,  Pausanias  glvea  a  brief  but  accurate 
description  cA  the  Lion-gate  and  the  existlcg  drcull^all  of  the 
Ampolb,  with  a  Botiw  af  the  imata  "  withb  the  wan  ^  OL 16, 
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5-7),anatkewhichlodtotbHrdiaOomybySchlteBann.  InaB 
parts  of  Greece  the  accuracy  of  his  dcsci^ittoas  has  been  proved  by 
the  remains  of  tbe  buildinp  which  he  deaciibes;  and  a  few  unim- 
portant miaUkcs  (in  v.  to^  6  and  9;  vjii.  37,  3,  and  45,  5),  and 
some  ali^  cardeunessinoopriring  inscriptions,  do  not  IbhI  any 
colour  to  ao  hnpiitation  of  bad.  faith.  It  has  been  stated  vith 
perfect  justice  by  Fhaset  (p.  xcv.  seq.)  that  "  without  him  the 
rt^of  Oiccoe  woald  for  the  moct  part  be  a  labyriitth  without  a 
cine,  a  riddle  without  an  aaswcr."  "  His  book  funi^es  the 
chu  to  the  Ubyrimh,  the  answer  to  many  riddles.  It  will  be 
studied  so  bog  as  andenl  Green  shall  continue  to  engage  the 
attention  and  awaken  tbe  interest  of  maiddnd." 

EornOKS.-«iebetis  (Lciprig.  i8»);  Sdtnbatt  and  Wala  {1838); 
Teubner  texts,  Schuban  (186]),  and  Spiro  (1903).  Text,  Uim 
tranaUtion  and  index,  L.  Dindinf  (Didol.  Pans,  1645);  text  and 
Gtrman  oommcnUry,  Hitzig  and  BIQmner,  books  i.-tx.,  already 
piiblTshcd  in  five  parts  (Lentrig,  1896-1907).  Special  edition  of 
Duuiptiff  artii  Atkemmum.  Ouo  Jahn  (Bonn,  t86o),  jpd  «d.,  with 
map* aad  plan*.  A.  Michaeli*  (1901).  F.  Iinhoof-Blumcr  and 
Percy  Gardner,  '  Numiimalic  Commcniary  on  PsuMoias,  firu  pub- 
lished in  Jottrnal  of  HttUnie  SludUt,  vi.-viii.  (1885-1887):  J.  C. 
Frazer,  Paittanias'»  Deseriptiim  of  Greta,  In  tix  vtris.,  inuodueiioa 
and  tramlatkm  <V0|.  L),  commentary  (voK  a.~v.),  mapa  and  hidcBt 
(yoL  V).)  (MacmilUu.  London,  1898);  introduction  Rfdatsd  in 
rrazer's  Pautanias  aad  olhtr  Crttk  Sktfchej  (1900). 

SfECIAL  LlTERATUKE.— Wernicke,  De  Pautaniae  $tvdiU  hero- 
dvMr  (BctTm,  18B4);  Witamowiu,  "  Thukydklealegetide,"  ia 
Herma  {1877).  xii  u6;  P.  Hirt,  D€  f<raHttit  Patuaniae  m  Eiiacit 
(GrcilswaU,  1878);  A.  FloKh,  in  Baumeister'B  DtmimaUri  $m. 
"  Olympia,    90  pp.  (18S7);  A.  Kalkmann,  Pauianiat  itr  PerUpt 

gcriin,  [SStJVangin  JnMWemcfter^n£e/Kr(i695),p.  I3;opposcd 
W.  Curlitt,  VUr  Patisamas  (Graa,  1890),  494  pp.:  Benckcr, 
AHleii  4er  Prritim  on  4tr  KmtUOiipUmint  11890).  and  R. 
Hcbtrdey.  Die  Knun  dlfi  Jaawafat  as  CriuktKuai,  anth  two 
ma|p  (Vienna,  189^). 
Tbe  present  writer  ts  much  indd>ted  to  Gurlitt's  comprdien- 
ive  raonograph,  and  to  the  admirable  Introduction  preiuwd  to 
C.  Fraicr  *  excellent  Traaslatkm  and  CommentaiT.  See  aho 
Itobeit,  iWHjK  oft  Sekrifiaatr  (Beriin,  1909).  Q.  E.  S.*) 
PAUSIAS.  a  Greek  painter  of  the  4tb  cenlniy,  of  the  school 
of  Skryon.  He  Introdoced  the  custom  «i  painllpg  ceilings 
of  hoioes.  His  great  merit  appears  to  have  lain  in  tbe  better 
rendering  of  foinbottening.  Tbe  words  in  which  Pliny  (zzav. 
(37)  dcsuibes  a  bull  painted  bj  him  should  be  quoted: "  Wishhtg 
to  display  the  length  of  the  bus's  body,  be  painted  It  from  tbe 
front,  not  in  profile,  and  yet  folly  indicated  its  measure.  Again, 
while  others  fill  in  with  white  the  high  lights,  and  paint  is  black 
wiiat  is  less  salient,  fie  painted  the  wh(^' bull  of  daikcfdotu,  and 
gWBsiAatance  to  the  ahadaw  out  of  the  ahadgw  itself,  with  great 
akill  making  bis  figurca  stand  out  from  a  flat  backgrovnd,  and 
indicating  their  shape  when  foresboitenod."  This  passage  wcU 
marks  the  state  of  painting  at  the  time. 

PAVAHB.  Pavah  ot  Pavin,  the  name  of  a  slow  staldy  danoa 
•f  the  i6th  and  sydt  ccnttKica.  The  word  has  been  varioin^ 
derived:  (i)  from  Lat.  ptut,  peacock;  the  dancers,  as  they  whed 
and  turn,  spread  out  their  long  cloaks,  which  they  retained  in 
this  dance,  like  the  tail  of  tbe  Urd;  (>)  from  Padovaaa,  is.  ef 
Padua,  in  Itaty;  the  dance,  however,  ia  usually  taken  to  have 
CMne  from  Spain.  As  an  instrumental  composition,  oommoa  In 
the  iMi  and  17th  centuries,  the  "  pavane  "  was  usually  followed 
by  the  quick  and  lively  "  galUard,"  as  the  "  gigue  "  followed 
tbe  "  aataband  "  in  the  later  suite  (see  Dance). 

PAVBHEHT  (Lat.  pavimeMm,  a  floor  beaten  or  nnmed 
hard,  from  patbe,  to  beat),  a  teem  origlaally  applied  to  the 
covering  of  a  toad  or  pathway  with  some  durable  materisl,  and 
so  used  of  tbe  paved  footway  at  the  side  of  a  street — the  "skie- 
walk  "  as  t^posed  to  tbe  roadway  ptt^ier.  Tbe  term  b  also 
ntcoded  to  tbe  fnterior  floor  of  chorcbes  and  pvbh'c  buUdin^ 
It  fa  pvofaable  that  the  cadfcsc  pamnenta  ow^ed  only  of 
rammed  day,  as  in  tbe  "  bcdrive  "  tomha  of  Myceaac,  or  <f 
cement  or  stucco  decorated  with  lines  In  coloured  marhkw,  such 
as  tbose  mentfoned  hi  the  Book  of  Esther  (vi.  1)  in  the  palaec  at 
Susa.  W.M.FUnderaPetriediscoTcredatTdlel'Anamalnthe 
palace  of  Akhenaion  the  remains  of  a  stucco  pavement,  decorated 
wfth  loUage,  floweis,  birds,  Ac,  and  a  complete  natonUstk 
treatmenL  The  threabtdd  of  the  doon  ot  the  Asqnian  pnlacaa 
ma  of  itflos  camd  wkb  pnttena  In  britatka  «f  thaoa  fa  • 
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mpct.  Tbe  psvcments  of  Gnei  tenpio  wm  dtbor  fai  itOM 
or  nutrble,  and  at  Olympia  the  pronaot  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  was 
laid  in  mosaic  cepnaenting  Uitons,  and  tbe  floor  ol  the  luut  was 
Id  cokmted  marbles.  The  Roman  pavements  mm  invariably 
in  metak,  sometimes  of «  very  elaboralc  nature,  as  in  the  Home 
of  the  Faun  at  Pompeii,  where  the  motaic  repnaeated  the  baitie 
of  Issus  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Darius  III.,  a  repro- 
duclioa  probaUy  61  some  Greek  painting  of  tbe  period.  In 
Some  the  palaces  en  tbe  Palatine  Hill  and  tbe  tbetmsc  were  all 
paved  «rilh  moiaic.  and  numerous  pavements  have  been  found 
fn  Canhage,  many  of  which  pxt  in  tbe  British  Museum,  at  ate 
also  examples  fit>m  the  Roman  viUaS  in  England.  Perhaps  tbe 
richest  Roman  pavemebti  outside  Italy  are  those  at  Treves  in 
Germany.  Tbe  Roman  tradition  was  continued  by  the  Bytan- 
tine  architecU,  who,  throughout  the  East,  paved  their  churches 
with  mosaics,  frequently  of  the  same  design  and  execution  aa 
those  of  the  Romans,  but  with  Christian  symbols.  The  churches 
of  the  Itomonesquc,  Gothic  and  Renaissance  periods  were  all 
paved  in  nuitle,  but  of  a  different  character  from  those  of  tbe 
earlier  period  (see  Mosaic). 

PAVIA  (anc.  Tkinum,  f.v.),  a  town  of  Lomfaardy,  Italy, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Pavia,  situated  on  the  Ticino  about 
1  la.  above  its  junction  with  the  Po,  ii\  m.  S.  of  MQan  by  rail, 
153  above  *ea4evel.  Vo^.  (1906),  18,796  (town),  36,414 
(commune).  On  the  tight  bank  ol  the  river  lies  the  small 
suburb  of  Borgo  Ticino,  connected  with  the  town  by  a  remark' 
able  covered  bridge  dating  from  r3s>-t3S4-  In  1873  the  city 
ceased  to  be  a  fortress,  and  the  bastions  have  been  transformed 
Into  boulevards  and  public  gardens.  The  church  of  San 
Michele  Maggiore  Is  one  ol  the  finest  specimens  of  the  l-ombard 
style  In  existence,  and  as  it  was  within  Us  walls  that  the  crown 
was  placed  on  the  head  of  those  "  kings  of  Italy  "  from  whom 
the  house  of  Savoy  claims  descent  It  was  by  royal  decr«  of 
1863  given  the  title  of  Basilica  Reale.  S.  Michele  (for  plan 
see  Architectdre:  ikonunesqut  end  GoUtU  in  Italy)  was 
originally  constructed  under  the  Lombard  kings,  but  was  burnt 
In  1004,  and  the  present  building  dates  from  the  latter  perl  of 
the  nth  (crypt,  choir  and  transepts]  and  the  first  haUofthc  lUh 
centuries  (fa^e  and  nave  with  two  aisles),  and  was  completed 
in  iiss.  The  lower  part  of  the  facade  b  adorned  with  three 
fine  portals  and  with  reliefs  of  a  fantastic  kind  In  sandstone, 
arruged  In  horizontal  bands,  and  has  arcading  under  the  gable. 
The  dome  is  octagonal.  The  interior  Is  vaulted  and  has  eight 
pillars,  supporting  double  round  arches.  Tbe  interior  has  a 
mosaic  pavement  of  the  iith-ijth  centuries.  The  cathedral 
church  of  San  Mortlno  is  a  Renaissance  building  begun  in  r4&8 
by  Cristoforo  Rocchi ;  it  is  a  vast  "  central "  structure,  finely 
designed,  with  four  arms,  which  remained  for  centuries  unfinished 
until  the  dome  (only  surpassed  by  those  of  St  Peter  at  Rome 
and  the  cathedral  at  Florence)  and  fapide  were  completed  In 
189S  according  to  Rocchi's  still  extant  model;  adjotmng  the 
church  b  the  massive  Tom  Maggiore,  35S  ft.  high,  which  b 
mentimed  as  early  as  1330.  The  upper  part  b  due  to  PcUcgrino 
Tibaldi  (1583).  The  cathedral  oonUios  the  tomb  of  S.  Synts. 
first  bbhc^  of  Pavia  (md  century);  an  attar'^iece  (is>i),  the 
best  work  of  Gbm[»etino  (Rlzxi),  a  pupti  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci; 
and  another,  the  isBeterpicce  (rf  Bernaidino  Gatti  of  Parma 
(1531).  The  dinrch  of  S.  I^ro  In  Ciel  d'Oro,  the  origin  of 
which  dates  from  tbe  beginnli^  of  the  6th  (?)  century,  but  which 
Bsit  stands  was  consecrated  In  1 131,  b  very  similar  to  5.  Michde 
fn  respect  of  its  facade  (though  it  has  iMt  the  elaborate  sculptures), 
dome  and  mosaic  pavements.  Tbe  use  of  disks  of  majolica  msy 
be  noted  in  the  decoration  of  the  exterior.  It  has  been  carefully 
restored.  It  served  as  the  burial  place  of  the  Lombard  king 
Liutprand  (}i  1-744),  whose  bones  were  found  there  in  1896 
{R.  Hajoochi  in  Num  bulklmo  J^ofduete^  eriitiana,  1896, 
p.  139).  The  Area  di  S.  Agostino  (after  1361)  b  a  sumptuous  tomb 
contaiulng  the  reUcs  of  S.  Angustine  ii  Hippo  brought  hither 
by  Litttpraad  from  Sai^nla.  It  was  only  restored  to  tfais^ 
iu  original  poritioii,  (»m  the  cUhednl  sriien  the  diurc^  hsdf 
«u  restored. 

Iteckmcfa  of  S.  Mub  dd  CvbIm  b  citciully  om  of  tho 


most  beautlfvl  trf  the  brick  Gothic  chutvbc*  in  wmfccra  n«ly  ad 
dates  from  1 173  (or  1333?).  S.  Francesco  has  oho  a  good  fscide 
after  that  of  Chlaravalle  near  Milan.  ThecbniVba(S.'MaiiKiU 
Caaepanova  with  Hs  small  dome  was  designed  by  BranaBlt; 
Near  it  are  three  tall,  slender  brick  towers  of  Ite  Gothic  period. 
S.  Tandora  with  a  iith^entury  exterior  has  frescoes  by  Bat- 
tolammee  Suardi  (Bramoniiao)  after  1507.  Outsldc'the  tow* 
on  tbe  west  be  the  churcbee-of  S.  Salvotore  (founded  in  tht 
7th  century  but  rebuilt  In  the  istbsnd  t6lh),andol  S.  Laofraae 
(or  the  Holy  Sepukbie,  latb  century)  with  the  fine  los^  of 
Bishop  LnifniM»Beccari(d.  I  iSq>  by  Giovanni  Antonio  Amede* 
(t4Q8),  one  of  the  best  Lombard  sculptors  and  arthiiecu  of 
thb  period  (t447-r5>')  *  native  of  Pavia,  which  has  a  few 
other  works  by  him.  He  was  for  eighteen  years  in  charge  of 
the  work  ni  the  Certosa.  Utoiesting  medieval  views  of  Pavia 
exbt  in  tbe  churches  of  S.  Teodoro  and  S.  Salvatorc;  ibe 
former  dating  from  1511  has  been  published  by  P.  Moiraghi 
in  BvU«lim9  st»rko  papete  (iflo3).  >■  4i  Magcnia, 
/  VueotOi  *  tfi  Sfma  nd  eaitdit  4i  Fni«  (Milan,  i8«4),  for 
other  medieval  plans.) 

Of  tbe  secnlar  buildingB  the  most  noteworthy  b  the  university 
founded  by  Osleazeo  II.  In  13A1  on  the  site  of  a  law  Kbool 
probably  fonnded  by  Latafranc  (d.  1089),  though  we  find.Pavift 
a  centre  of  study  as  eariy  as  k.o.  Sij.  The  present  intpestng 
building  was  begun  by  Lodovico  il  hloro  in  1490;  in  the  Kbrary 
are  preserved  some  of  the  ashes  of  Columbus,  who  was  a  student 
here.  Volta  made  licfe  his  first  electrical  experiments.  Foe 
the  nulntenance  of  a  number  of  poor  students  there  are  two 
subsidbry  colleges,  thie  Borromeo  and  the  Chislicri  founded  by 
S.  Cario  Borromeo  (1563)  and  Pope  Pius  V.  (is6o};of  thebtter 
a  colossal  bronie  statue  has  been  erected  In  the  piaiia  before  his 
college.  The  university  of  Pavts  has  long  been  famous  as  a 
medical  school,  and  has  the  oldest  anatomical  cabinet  in  Italy;  in 
addition  It  has  a  natural  history  museum  fonnded  under  SpaUaiH 
sini  in  l^^3,  a  botanical  garden,  begun  in  1774,  and  esccllnit 
geological,  pabeontological  and  minemlogicol  coUectioas. 
The  old  castle  of  the  Visconti  built  in  1360  for  Galeatio  II.  b 
used  aa  barracks.  The  Museo  Civico  b  housed  in  tbe  Palaxzo 
Malasfdna  and  contauis  many  interesting  national  relics  and 
a  small  piaure  gallery,  with  a  large  coUeclioo  of  offprints  on 
paper  from  niello  pbtes,  iitcludlng  a  very  fine  "  FounUin  of 
Love  "  by  Antoiuo  Polbinolo;  another  fine'  otd  palace,  tba 
Palazxo  Mexsabarba,  is  now  used  aa  the  hlunlcipiow 

Pavia  has  a  number  of  iron-.b>undties,  military  cn^pnecring 
and  electrical  production  works,  and  other  factories,  as  wett 
as  a  brgo  covered  market,  bmlt  in  rS8i.  Pavia  lies  on  tbe 
main  line  from  Milan  to  Genoa  (which  crosses  the  Ticino  by  a 
bridge  half  a  mile  long,  and  ^rtly  aflerwaids  the  Po),  with 
several  braticb  lines.  Bar(M  from  Pavia  can  pass  doint  tha 
Po  to  theAdrialicor  to  Mlkn  by  canoL  Five  niks  north  of 
Pavb  b  tbe  Carthurian  monastery  of  Certosa  di  Pavia,  oae  ol 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  worid.  Its  founder  Gbn  Galeazxo 
Visconti  (also  (he  founder  of  Milan  Cathedral)  laid  the  fbtt 
stone  In  August  1396,  and  the  nava  was  Iben  begun  ia  lbs 
Gothic  style,  but  was  not  completed  until  1465.  However 
the  influence  of  the  Early  Renaissance  had  meanwhile  becoow 
supreme  throughout  Italy,  and  tbe  rest  of  the  diurch  with  its 
external  arcaded  galleries  and  lofty  pinnacles  (Includim  the 
fine  dome)  woA  the  clobtm  were  executed  in  the  new  style 
under  Guiniforte  SoUri  (1453-1481)  with  details  in  terra -cot  ta 
of  great  beauty  and  richness.  Giovanni  Antonio  An^deo  was 
chbf  architect  in  i46i~i409>*Dd  the  lower  part  of  the  lac*de  «a» 
finbhed  in  1507.  It  is  perhaps  the  finest  piece  of  elaborate  »»d 
richly  adorned  Renaissance  architecture  In  existence,  and  b  iha 
work  of  a  number  of  different  artists.  In  the  south  transept 
of  (he  chuicb  b  tbe  tomb  of  the  founder;  the  figure  of  GnJouao 
guarded  by  •ngcls  He*  under  a  marble  canopy,  with  tbe  U  ndoMa 
in  a  niche  above.  It  was  begun  in  1494-1497  by  Giovuad 
Cristoforo  Romano  and  Benedetto  Briosco,  bat  was  not  finbbed 
uit0ij6>.  LnthenorthtranoeptbthelooibofLodoviooSfocn, 
tl  Mwo,  and  bb  wife,  the  figures  on  which  weit  bronglrt  frook 
SJItilB  deUa  (baiie  to  1 5fi4  wbcn  tbe  nonuRif  Id  of  tbe  prince  is 
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th»t  ciiurcb  was  broken  up  and  mU  ;  tbcte  lUtim  are  ooniidered 
to  be  one  of  tbe  chief  works  of  Cristoforo  Sobui  The  church 
conUiss  nuinenHis  other  woilu  o(  wt.  An  elegant  ponal 
Inub  fnm  the  church  Isto  the  small  cloister,  which  has  a  pretty 
girdn  In  the  centre^  tbe  terra-c»tu  omamenu  surmounting 
the  tlender  marble  pillais  are  the  work  of  Rioaldo  de  Suuris 
(1463-1478),  who  executed  simiUr  decoratiotu  in  the  great 
ckiuer.  ThisCloiiteris4i3  ft.  long  by  334ft.  wideand contains 
•4  ccUs  ol  tbe  monks,  pleasant  little  thtec'roomed  houses  each 
with  Its  own  garden.  Within  the  confines  of  the  monastery  is  the 
Polasto  Duci^  which  since  1901  has  been  occupied  by  the  Certosa 
museum.  The  Carthusian  monks,  to  whom  the  monastery 
was  entrusted  by  the  founder,  were  bound  to  emirioy  t  certain 
proportion  of  tbdr  annual  itfnme  In  prosecuting  the  work  till 
Its  comptetion,  and  even  after  1541  the  motds  continued 
vohinlarily  to  expend  Urge  sums  on  further  decoration.  The 
Certosa  di  Pavis  it  thus  a  practical  textbook  of  Italian  art  for 
vellnigh  three  centuries.  TheCarthutlans  wereexpelled  in  1781 
by  the  emperor  Joseph  U.,  wd  after  bring  held  by  tbe  Cistercians 
Jo  1784  and  the  Csnoetites  In  1789  tbe  monastery  was  closed  in 
1810.  In  1843  the  Certosa  was  restored  to  the  Carthusians 
and  was  exempted  from  confiscation  In  1866,  but  it  hu  since 
been  declared  a  national  monumenL 

HUlery. — For  esrh'er  period  see  Tiamm.  Under  the  name 
^pia  (hvia)  the  dty  became,  as  the  capital  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom,  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  Italy.  By  the  conquest 
of  Pavia  and  the  capture  of  Desidcrius  in  774  Charlemagne 
completely  destroyed  the  Lombard  supremacy;  but  the  dty 
continued  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Carolingian  power  In  Italy, 
■nd  •  royal  residntce  wis  buOt  in  the  ndghbourhood  (Cor- 
tec4ona  on  the  Olona).  It  was  in  San  Michde  Hagpore  In 
Favli  that  Bercngar  of  Friulf,  and  his  quau-regal  successors 
^wa  to  Bercngar  II.  and  Adalbert  n.,  were  crowned  "  kings 
of  Italy."  Under  the  tdgn  of  tbe  first  tbe  dty  was  sacked  and 
burned  bjr  tlw  Hnnprians,  and  the  bishop  was  among  those 
who  perished.  At  Fa^na  was  celebrated  In  951  the  marriage  of 
Otto !.  and  Addfadd  (Adelaide),  which  exercised  so  important  an 
Influence  on  the  relations  of  the  empire  and  Italy;  but,  when  the 
lucccision  to  the  crown  of  Italy  came  to  be  disputed  between  the 
emperor  Henry  n.  and  Ardutn  of  Ivrea,  the  dty  sided  strongly 
with  the  latter.  Laid  iii  ruins  by  Henry,  who  was  attacked 
by  the  dtizens  on  the  night  after  his  coronation  in  1004,  it  was 
Bone  tbe  lesa  ready  to  dote  its  gates  on  Conrad  the  Salic  in  1016. 
In  Ihe  tith  uul  lath  centnrlca  we  find  Povia  called  tbe  "  Second 
Konw."  Tbe  Jeatousy  between  Pavia  and  HiUn  having  In 
1056  tookcn  out  Into  open  war,  Pavia  bad  recourse  to  the  hated 
emperors,  though  she  seems  to  have  taken  no  part  In  the  battle 
of  Lcgnano;  and  for  the  most  part  she  remained  attached  to 
the  GbibdUne  party  till  tbe  latter  part  of  the  t4th  century. 
Trom  1360,  iriieB  Gakazzo  was  ippobited  Imperial  vicar  by 
Charles  IV.,  Pavia  became  practically  a  possession  of  the  Visconti 
family  and  in  due  course  formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
For  Its  insurrection  against  the  French  garrison  in  1499  It  paid 
a  teniUe  pen^ty  fa  isoo,  and  In  1513,  after  the  victory  of 
Ravenna,  Pavia  pieiented  to  Lodt  XII.,  as  a  sign  of  fidelity,  a 
magnificent  standard:  this  however  fell  into  the  hands  of  Swiss 
mercenaries  and  was  sent  to  Frtbourg  as  a  trophy  of  war  (it 
no  longer  exists).  Having  been  alton^y'fortified  by  Charles  V., 
the  dty  was  la  15*5  able  to  bid  defiance  to  Ftancii  I.,  who  was 
so  disastrously  beaten  In  the  vicinity,  bat  two  years  later  the 
French  under  Lautrec  subjected  it  to  a  sack  of  seven  days.  In 
1655  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy  invested  Pavia  with  an  army 
of  10,000  Frenchmen,  but  had  to  withdraw  after  51  day*' 
i^.  The  Auttfiana  iisdcr  Prince  Eugine  occupied  it  in  1706, 
tbe  French  in  1733  and  the  French  and  Spankrds  in  1743: 
and  the  Ausirians  were  again  In  poMessk)n  from  1 746  till  1 796. 
In  May  ol  that  year  It  was  seized  by  Napoleon,  who,  to  punish 
it  for  an  Inmrrcction,  condemned  it  to  three  days'  pillage. 
In  1814  it  became  Austrian  once  more.  The  revolutionary 
movement  of  February  1848  was  crashed  by  the  Ausirians  and 
the  university  was  dosed;  and.  though  the  Sardinian  forces 
c^taiacd  pBwswian  In  March,  tbe  Atntriaai  loeii  ncevend 
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thdr  ground.  It  was  not  tOl  1859  that  Pavia  passed  with  the 
rest  of  Lombardy  to  the  Sardinian  crown. 

At  Mveral  periods  Pavia  has  been  the  centre  of  great  intd- 
lectual  activity.  It  was  according  to  tradition  bi  a  lower  which, 
prevkius  to  1584,  stood  near  the  church  of  tbe  Annundata  that 
Boethius  wrote  liis  De  consoiai'tone  pkUosopkiat;  tbe  le|^ 
school  ol  Pavia  was  rendered  celebrated  in  the  iith  century  by 
Lanfranc  (afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury);  Petrarch  was 
fretjuently  here  as  the  guest  of  Galeazzo  H..  and  his  pandson 
died  and  was  buried  here.  Columbus  studied  at  the  unlvetdiy 
about  1465;  and  priming  was  introduced  in  1471.  Two  of  the 
bishops  of  Pavia  were  raised  to  the  papal  throne  as  John  XIV. 
and  Julius  III.  Lanfranc,  Pope  John  XIV.,  Porta  the  anatomist 
and  Cremona  tbe  mathematician  were  bom  In  the  dty. 

See  C.  Ddl*  Acqus,  G*ida  iUuslrala  di  Patia  (Pavia,  1900),  and 
rdi.  there  given;  L.  Bellranii,  Z.d  CWtrnu*  cb  ^ane  (Milan,  1B99}; 
Sloria  dotumtHMa  dtOa  Certoia  di  Fowia  (MUan.  1896).  (T.  As.) 

PAVIA  T  ALBOQUBRQUB.  MANUEL  (1818-1S95).  Spanish 
general,  was  bora  at  Cadiz  on  tbe  ind  of  August  1818.  He  was 
the  son  of  Admital  Pavia,  a  naval  officer  ol  some  note  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  cnituty.  He  entered  the  Royal  Artillery 
Cdtegeat  Segovia  in  1841;  became  a  Itcuteiutnt  in  1846,  a  captain 
in  iSjs  and  major  in  1861.  Three  years  later  he  Joined  the 
staff  of  Hanhal  Prim,  and  took  part  in  tbe  two  unsuccessful 
revolutionaiy  movements  concerted  Prim  in  1866,  and, 
after  two  years  of  exile,  in  the  successful  revolution  of  186S. 
Pavia  showed  much  vigour  against  the  republican  risings  in 
the  southern  provinces;  the  governments  of  King  Amadcus 
of  Savoy,  from  1871  to  1873,  also  showed  him  much  favour. 
After  the  abdication  of  that  prince.  General  Pavia  put  down 
the  Carllsta  and  the  cantonal  insurrections  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  south.  On  three  occasions  during  the  eventful  year 
1873,  as  captain-general  of  Madrid,  he  offered  his  services  to  put 
an  end  to  the  anarchy  that  was  raging  in  the  provinces  and  to 
the  diioivuiiaation  prevalent  in  the  Cortes.  To  all  he  used 
the  same  arguments,  namely,  that  they  had  to  choose  between 
an  Alphonsiit  restoration  or  a  dictatorid,  military  and  political 
republic,  which  would  rally  round  its  standard  all  the  moat  con- 
servative groups  that  had  made  the  revolution  of  1868.  This  be 
hoped  to  realize  with  Castelar,  but  the  plan  wasfntemipled  by  the 
military  prontindamitnto  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  Cortes 
of  1873.  As  soon  as  the  federal  Cortos  had  ddcatcd  Castebr, 
Pavia  made  his  coup  d'lM  of  the  3rd  of  January  1874,  and 
after  the  prmantiamUnlo  was  absolute  master  of  the  dtuatiott, 
but  havbig  no  personal  amUtion.  he  sent  for  Hardial  Serrano 
to  form  a  government  with  Sagasta,  Marios,  Ulloa  and  other 
Conservatives  aiul  Radicals  of  the  revolution.  Pavia  sat  in 
Ihe  Cortes  of  the  Restoration  several  times,  aitd  or>ce  ddcnded 
himself  skOfuUy  against  Emilio  Castdar,  who  upbraided  Un 
for  tbe  part  he  had  played  on  the  3rd  of  January  1874.  He 
died  suddenly  on  the  4lh  of  January  1695. 

PAVILION,  properly  a  lent,  a  bte  use  of  Lat.  papilio,  butterfly, 
from  which  the  word  b  derived  through  the  French.  The 
term  is  chlelty  used  (tf  a  tent  with  a  high  piubed  rddf,  a  small 
detached  building  used  as  a  summei^bouse,  &e.,  and  partlculariy 
for  a  tmilding  attached  to  a  recreation  ground  for  the  use  <rf 
players  and  members.  In  architecture  the  term  pavilion  is 
specifically  applied  to  a  portion  of  a  building  which  pro- 
jects from  the  sides  or  central  pan.  It  b  a  cbaracteiislic  <A 
French  renaissance  architectures  Where  the  buftdbigi  of  t. 
brge  institution  are  broken  np  Into  detached  portions,  as  In 
Si  Thomas's  Hospitd,  London,  tbe  term  b  genenlly  appEcd  to 
■ttch  detached  buildingi. 

Per  the  muBcal  tmlrument  known  aa  tbe  CUnete  psvilioa  or 
Jiacling  Jobany.  see  ChikssS  PavtLKW. 

PAV18.  or  Pavisc,  a  large  convex  shield,  aome  4  to  s  ft. 
hteh  and  suffidenily  broad  to  cover  the  entire  body,  used 
In  medieval  warfare,  as  a  protection  against  arrows  aitd  other 
mlisQes.  Tbe  word  appears  in  Innumerable  forms  In  Old  Pren^ 
Italian  and  Medieval  Latin,  and  b  probably  to  be  rcfermi  to 
^vb.  In  Italy,  where  such  shields  were  made.  The  terra 
**  pavinde  "  «i  "  pavesadr  "  waa  used  et  a  poitabk  acnea  of 
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hurdle*  behind  which  ucben  idight  find  protection,  or  of  a 
dmihr  dcfeniive  scKcn  fonaed  by  hnkiiig  together  "  pavbes," 
opedally  oo  board  i  tUdp  of  war  euendini  along  the  bulifsrlu, 
and  hence  la  later  tiran  of  a  canvas  screen  siniUt'ly  placed 
to  conceal  the  rowen  in  a  galley  or  the  aafhm  on  other  typci  of 
shipi. 

PAVLOVO.  a  town  of  Rusds,  in  the  govtmincht  of  Nizhniy- 
Novgorod,  41  m.  5.W.  of  the  town  of  Nizhniy-Novgorod,  00 
the  Oka  river.  Pap.  (1897),  i2,aoa  It  is  the  centre  of  a  con- 
siderable cutlery,  hardware  and  locksmith  trade,  which,  carried 
00  aince  the  17th  ceotiuy  in  cottages  and  small  workshopa, 
engages,  beside*  Favlovo  itsdf,  no  less  than  lao  villagM.  There 
are  also  stcd  works  and  cotton.  Bilk,  soap  and  match  factoriea. 
Pavlovo  has  a  museum  of  cutlery  models  and  a  library. 

PAVLOVO  POSAD,  or  Vokhma,  a  town  of  Rusua,  In  the 
government  of  Moscow,  41  m.  by  rail  E.  of  the  city  of  Moscow, 
on  the  Klyaznta  river.  Pop.  (1897),  10,030.  It  is  the  centre 
ot  a  manufacturing  dbtrict,  njth  ^k,  cotton  aod  wvoUen  nulls, 
and  dyeing  and  printing  works. 

PAVLOVSK.  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Si 
Petersburg  17  m.  by  rail  S.  oi  the  city  of  St  Petersburg,  Pop. 
(1897),  4949.  It  hu  an  Imperial  castle  (1782-180J)  standing  in 
^  beauttful  park  and  containing  a  small  £ne  art  museum  and 
gallery.  In  the  vicinity  arc  smaller  imperial  palaces  and  summer 
residences  of  St  Petersburg  families. 

PAWN,  (t)  A  pledge,  an  object  Icit  in  the  charge  of  another, 
as  security  for  the  repayment  of  money  tent,  for  a  debt  or 
for  the  performance  <rf  some  obligation  (see  pAWNnaOKiNc). 
The  word  is  an  adaptation  of  0.  Fr.  pan,  pledge,  plunder,  qvnl. 
This  has  usually  been  identified  with  pan,  from  Lat.  pauntu, 
piece  of  doth.  The  Teutonic  words  for  pledge — such  as  Do. 
fatid,  Ger.  PJaai  have  been  also  traced  to  the  aamc  source; 
on  the  other  hand  these  Teutonic  forms  have  been  omnecicd 
with  the  word  which  appears  in  0.  Eng.  as  ptnding,  a  penny, 
Ger.  PJtumg,  but  this  too  has  been  referred  to  paanut.  (2)  The 
smallest  piece  on  the  chessboard.  This,  in  its  early  forms, 
pouH,  pcnon,  &c.,  is  taken  from  Pr.  poon  or  paon,  variants  of 
pton,  Med.  Lai.  pedo,  pcdonit,  a  foot  soldier,  from  pes,  foot. 

PAWNBROKIHC  (O.  Fr.  pan,  pledge,  piece,  from  Lat.  pauma; 
for  "  broking  "  sec  Broker),  the  business  of  lending  money  on 
Ibe^security  of  goods  taken  in  pledge.  If  we  desire  to  trace 
with  minuteness  the  history  of  pawnbrokinf,  we  must  go  back 
to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  since  the  business  of  lending 
money  on  portaUc  security  (see  Mokev-lemoimc,  and  Usurv) 
b  one  of  the  most  andcnt  of  human  occupations.  The  Mosaic 
Law  struck  at  the  root  of  pawnbroking  as  a  profitable  business, 
since  it  forbade  the  taking  of  interest  from  a  poor  bemwer, 
while  no  Jew  was  to  pay  another  for  timdy  accommodation. 
And  it  Is  curious  to  reflect  that,  althou^  the  jew  was  the  almost 
universal  usurer  aod  money-lender  upon  security  oi  the  middle 
ages,  it  H  now  very  rare  in  Great  Britain  to  find  a  Hebrew 
pawntmker. 

In  China  the  pawnshop  was  probably  as  familiar  two  or  three 
thousand  years  ago  as  it  is  to-day,  apd  its  conduct  is  siill  regulated 
quite  as  strictly  as  in  England.  The  Chinese  conditions,  loo, 
are  decidedly  favourable  to  the  borrower.  He  may,  as  a  rule, 
take  three  years  to  redeem  h[$  property,  and  he  cannot  be 
charged  a  higher  rate  than  3%  per  annum— a  regulation  which 
would  dose  every  pawnshop  in  England  in  a  month.  Bath  Rome 
and  Greece  were  as  familiar  with  the  operation  of  pawning  as  the 
modem  poor  all  the  world  over;  indeed,  from  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  most  of  the  contemporary  law  on  the  subject  is 
derived.  The  chief  difference  between  Roman  and  English 
kw  Is  that  under  the  former  certain  things,  such  as  wearing 
^>parel,  furniture,  and  instruments  of  tillage,  could  not  be 
pledged,  whereas  there  Es  no  such  restriction  in  English  legisla- 
tioa  The  emperor  Augustus  convened  the  surplus  arising  to 
the  state  from  the  confiscated  property  of  criminab  into  a 
fund  from  which  sums  of  money  were  lent,  without 
interest,  to  those  who  could  pledge  valuables  equal 
to  dotible  the  amount  borrowed.  It  was,  indeed,  w 
luljr.  tad  in  more  modeni  times,  that  tbe  [dedge  qrstcm  which 


fs  new  almost  onWetsal  on  the  continent  of  Etmpe  1 
iu  origift  that  qnnem  was  purely  beaewdent,  the  eaity 
de  pUU  esUblisbed  by  the  aiuhority  of  the  popes 
money  to  the  poor  only,  without  interest,  on  the  sale  coodiiiBa 
of  the  advances  being  covered  by  the  value  o(  the  pledcea. 
This  was  virtually  the  Augustan  syslcm.  but  it  i*  obvioua  ibat 
an  institution  which  mts  moaey  to  naaaae  aad  deiivca  ■* 
income  from  Jta  operations  must  dtber  linut  Its  usffulneas  to 
the  extent  of  the  v<rfuntary  support  it  can  command,  or  Bust 
come  to  a  speedy  end.  Thu*  as  ewiy  as  1 198  MKoethiog  of  the 
kind  was  started  at  Freising  in  Bavaria;  while  in  1350  m  simiUr 
endeavour  wu  ntadc  at  Salins  in  Frandw  Coml^  sritere  intcstst 
at  the  rate  of  7!%  «u  ckargad.  Nor  was  Englwd  backward 
for  in  Ukhad  Northbury,  or  de  Nortbboiough,  bnbop 
of  London,  bequeathed  1000  silver  marks  for  the  establishient 
of  a  free  pawnshops  These  primitive  cfflorls,  like  the  latv 
Italian  ones,  all  failed.  The  Vatican  was  therefore  constniiwd 
to  allow  the  Sacri  osonli  di  iri^tA— no  satisfactary  derivatioa 
of  the  phrase  has  yet  been  suggested — to  charge  sufbcicot 
interest  lo  their  customers  to  enable  them  to  defray  eipgrwea 
Thereupon  a  feantcd  and  tedious  controversy  arose  upon  the 
lawfulness  of  charging  interest,  which  was  only  finaHy  set  at 
rest  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  who,  in  the  tenth  ^Ung  of  the  Couci 
qS  the  Laterao,  declared  that  the  pawnshop  was  a  lawful  aitd 
valuable  institution,  and  threatened  with  excommunication  those 
who  should  presume  to  express  doubts  on  the  aubjecL  The 
Council  of  IVent  infetcntially  flonfimed  tUs  derisiBn,  aad  at  • 
somewhat  later  date  we  find  St  Charies  Bonomeo  f*"— r'f'n 
the  establishment  of  state  or  municipal  pawnshops. 

Long  before  this,  however,  mooii  di  pteti  chargiog  interest 
for  iheir  loans  had  become  common  fn  Italy.  The  date  of  tbcif 

establishment  was  not  later  than  1464,  when  tbe  

earliest  of  which  there  qipcars  to  be  any  record  in  «fMi^**^ 
that  country— it  was  at  Orviclo— was  confirmed  by 
Pius  IL  Three  years  later  another  was  opened  at  Peni^ 
by  the  efforts  of  two  Franciscans,  Banubus  lateramnensis  and 
Fortunaius  de  Copolis.  They  collected  the  ncoessaiy  capkal  Iqr 
preaching,  and  the  Perugian  pawnsht^  was  opened  with  such 
success  that  there  was  a  sufaeianiial  balance  of  pra6t  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year.  The  Dominicans  endeavoured  to  preach 
down  the  "  Icnding-houat^"  but  without  avail  Vitcrbo  obtained 
one  of  1469,  and  Sxtu*  IV.  coafinned  another  to  Us  aatm 
town  in  Ssvona  in  1479,  After  the  death  of  Brollier  Banwbw* 
in  I474i  a  strong  impulse  was  given  to  the  creation  of  thcae 
establishments  by  the  preaching  of  another  Frandscan,  Father 
Bernandino  di  Feltrc,  who  was  in  due  course  T^i— I.  By 
hiselTorts  mootidi|rietA  were  opened  at  Assis,  Mantua,  Fuoa, 
Lucca,  Piacenza,  Padua,  Viccoaa,  Pavia  and  a  number  of  pbca 
of  less  importance.  At  Florence  the  veiled  opposiiion  of  the 
municipality  and  the  open  hosUtity  of  the  Jews  prevailed  agsinat 
him,  and  it  was  reserved  to  Savimarola.  who  was  a  Doo^aicK^ 
to  create  the  first  Fkwentine  pawnshop,  ^ter  the  local  theologlaat 
had  declared  thai  there  waa  "  no  ein,  even  venial,**  In  charging 
interest  The  readiness  of  the  popes  to  give  pfrmiaanw  for 
pawnshops  all  over  Italy,  makes  it  the  more  remarkable  that 
the  papal  capital  possessed  nothing  of  the  kind  until  1539,  and 
even  then  owed  the  convenience  to  a  Franciscan.  Fion  Italy 
the  pawnshop  spread  gradually  all  over  Eurt^  Aopbort 
adopted  the  system  in  1591,  Nuremberg  cofued  the  AngdHni 
regulations  in  161S,  and  by  i6a>it  waseslablishedat  Amsterdam, 
Brussels.  Antwerp  and  GhsnL  Madrid  followed  swt  in  1705^ 
when  a  priest  opened  a  charitable  pawnshop  witli  a  t^ntd  ef 
fivepcnce  taken  from  an  alms^s. 

Tbe  institution  was,  however,  very  slow  in  obtainlqia  footisf 
in  France.  It  was  adopted  at  Avignon  in  1577,  and  at  Aim 
in  1 614.  Tbe  doctors  of  the  onc«  powerful  Socbonoe  ^-^^^ 
could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  lawfulness  ^i^mmet. 
of  interest,  and  whca  a  pawnshop  was  opened  tn 
Paris  in  1616,  it  had  to  be  closed  within  a  year.  Then  it 
was  tliat  Jean  Boucher  published  hb  Dtjttut  its  MMb  ii 
piiU.  Marseilles  obtained  one  in  169^;  biA  it  was  ftet  untB 
1777  that  the  first  nont  de          wis  twmdcd  in  ^aris  hf 
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(•ysl  ptteat.  Thr  tUlhtfci  wMcfc  Iww  luim  puiei  iwl  wt^- 
tm  to  the  borimn  dm  in  tbe  fint  few  ymn  o(  Its  adUou* 
•bow  that  la  tbe  twebe  yeus  between  1777  end  the  Revolution, 
,lbe  avenge  value  of  tbe  pledges  wai  4>  francs  jo  oenttees, 
lAfch  is  double  tbe  pitseiit  svense.  Tbe  interest  dulled 
«■  10%  per  MmtuD,  ud  lu^  pnMs  «*n  niado  apoa  tbe 
sixteen  million  llvns  that  were  lent  every  year.  The  MatioMt 
AsBcmblr,  in  an  evil  moment,  destroyed  the  monopoly  of  the 
BBont  depiitfe,  but  it  struggled  on  until  1795,  when  the  competi- 
tion ol  the  iaMey4eBden  compelled  it  to  dose  its  doors.  So 
Sreat,  bowmr,  were  the  eatortioni  of  the  usurers  tlMt  the  people 
began  to  chunoar  for  Its  reopening,  and  ta  July  1797  it 
menccd  budncss  with  a  fond  of  £»,ooo  found  by  6ve  private 
capitalists.  At  first  it  charged  interest  at  the  rate  of  j6%  per 
utnum,  which  was  gmdually  reduced,  the  gradations  being  30, 
■4,  18,  15,  and  finally  11%  in  i8d(.  In  1806  h  fdl  to  9%, 
ftfld  In  1887  to  7  %.  In  1806  Ntpokon  I.  re-established  its 
monopoly,  while  Napoleon  III.,  as  prlnce-presdent,  regulated 
it  by  new  laws  that  are  still  in  force.  In  Paris  the  pledge-shop 
is,  in  effect,  a  department  trf  the  admlm'stratlon;  in  the  French 
prov&icea  It  it  ■  municipal  monopoly;  and  this  nemark  Jwlds 
good,  with  modifications,  for  OHSt  parti  «f  tbe  contbient  of 
Europe. 

In  England  the  pawnbroker,  like  so  many  other  distinguished 
personages,  "  came  In  with  the  Conqueror."  From  that  time, 
indeed ,  to  the  f  anuNU  legislation  of  Edward  I.,  the  Jew 
gff,^  money-lender  was  tbe  only  pawnbroker.  Vet,  deifdtc 
the  valuable  services  which  the  dass  tendered,  not 
infrequently  to  the  Crown  itself,  the  usurer  was  treated  with 
studied  cruelty — Sir  Walter  Scott's  Isaac  of  York  was  no  mere 
creation  of  fiction.  These  barbarities,  by  diminishing  the 
"number  of  Jews  in  tbe  country,  had,  long  before  Edward's 
decree  of  banishment,  begun  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  the 
Lombard  merchants  to  settle  in  England.  It  is  now  as  well 
esU^Ashed  as  anything  of  the  kind  can  be  that  the  three  golden 
boHs.  which  have  for  so  long  been  the  trade  sign  of  the  pawn- 
bnAcr,  were  the  symbol  which  these  Lombard  merchants  hung 
up  in  front  of  their  houses,  and  not,  as  has  often  been  suggested, 
the  arms  of  tbe  Medid  family.  It  has,  indeed,  been  conjectured 
that  tbe  golden  balls  were  originally  three  flat  yellow  effigies 
of  -byxanls,  or  gold  coins,  laid  heraldically  upon  a  sable  fieM, 
but  that  they  were  presently  converted  hito  balls  the  better 
to  attract  attention.  In  rjjS  Edward  III.  pawned  his  Jewels 
to  the  Lombards  to  nuse  money  for  his  war  with  Prance.  An 
equally  great  king — Henry  V.— did  much  the  same  in  i4r5. 

The  Lombards  were  not  a  popular  class,  and  Henry  Vlt. 
faarried  them  a  good  deaL  In  the  very  first  year  of  James  I. 
"  An  Act  against  Brokers  "  was  passed  and  remained  on  the 
Statute-book  until  Queen  Victoria  had  been  thirty-five  years 
00  the  throne.  It  was  aimed  at  "counterfeit  brokers,"  of 
whom  there  were  then  many  in  London.  This  type  of  broker 
was  evidently  regarded  as  a  mere  rccrivcr  of  stolen  goods,  for 
the  act  provided  that  "  no  sale  or  pawn  of  any  stolen  jewels, 
plate  or  other  goods  to  any  pawnbroker  in  London,  Westminster 
or  Southwaik  ^all  alter  the  property  therein,"  and  that 
"  pawnbroksra  rdhiung  to  produce  goods  to  tbelr  owner  from 
wbom  stolen  shall  forl«t  double  tbe  value." 

In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  there  was  another  act  whicit  made 
it  quite  clear  that  the  pawnbroker  was  not  deemed  to  be  a  very 
respectable  or  trustworthy  person.  Nevertheless  a  plan  was 
mooted  for  setting  that  king  up  in  tfae  business.  The  Civil  War 
was  approaching  and  supplies  were  badly  needed,  when  a  too 
ingenious  Royal^t  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  state  "  pawn- 
house;"  The  preamble  of  the  scheme  redtcd  how  "  the  intoler- 
able injuries  done  to  the  poorc  subjects  by  brokers  and  usurers 
that  take  30,  40,  50,  60,  and  more  ia  the  hundredth,  may  be 
remedied  and  redressed,  the  poor  thereby  greatly  relieved  and 
cased,  and  Bis  Majestic  much  benefited."  That  the  king  would 
have  been  "  much  benefited  "  is  obvious,  since  he  was  to  enjoy 
two-thirds  of  the  profits,  while  the  working  capital  of  £100,000 
wM  to  be  found  by  the  city  of  London.  The  reform  of  what 
Sbake^wtre  calls  "  broking  pawn  "  was  in  the  air  at  that  time, 
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ittBoa^  BotfAit  cftr  amw  oT  ft,  nd  ta  the  enify  days  of  the 
commonwealth  It  was  poopoied  to  cstsbBsh  ■  kud  of  mont  dc 
pWt*.  The  idea  was  cmiAa^sed  in  a  pampUet  of  1651  entitled 
Obtervah«ns  manifalimg  Ike  Comeniency  and  Ctmmadity 
Uoumt  Piatytt,  or  PmUie  Baneks  jar  RdieJ  oj  Ae  Pom  or  Oiktrt 
im  Dttlmi,»po»  F«mitt.  No  deubtmuqr  a  r^ned  cavalier  maid 
have  been  glad  enough  of  some  such  meana  of  nldng  mimqr, 
bat  this  radical  change  In  the  principles  of  &iglirii  pawnbroking 
was  never  brou^t  about.  It  is  said  tbat  the  Bank  of  Ei^land^ 
under  its  charter,  has  power  to  establish  pawnshops;  and  we 
learn  from  A  SImt  HitUey  ^  Am  Bank  ^  Buj^nd,  puUfsbed 
in  its  very  early  days,  that  It  was  tbe  intcntfen  of  the  directois, 
"  for  the  ease  of  tlie  poor,"  to  institute  "  a  Lombard  "  "  for 
small  pawns  at  a  penny  a  poutKl  interest  per  month." 

Throogbout  both  the  i7tb  and  i8tb  centuries  the  general 
snSpieion  of  the  pawnbroker  a|^is  to  have  been  on^  too 
wen  founded.  It  wouM  appear  from  the  rtferences  Fielding 
makes  to  the  subject  in  Amdia,  which  was  written  when 
George  n.  was  on  the  throne,  thai,  taken  in  the  mass,  be  was  not 
a  very  scrupulous  tradesman.  Down  to  about  that  time  it  had 
been  ctntomaiy  for  puUlcans  to  lend  monqr  on  |dedgei  thai 
their  customers  might  have  tbe  meana  of  drinking,  but  the 
practice  was  at  last  stopped  by  act  of  parliament.  Nor  was 
respect  for  the  honesty  of  the  business  increased  by  the  attempt 
of  "  The  CharitaUe  Corporation  "  to  conduct  pawnbroking  on 
a  large  scale.  Establisfaed  by  chatter  In  1707,  "thb  nefarious 
corporation,"  as  Smollett  called  ft,  was  a  ndndle  on  n  larga 
scale.  The  directors  gambled  wiMIy  with  the  shareboMenP 
money,  and  in  the  end  the  common  council  of  the  dty  of  London 
petitioned  parliament  for  the  dissolution  of  thb  dishonest 
concern,  on  the  ground  that  "  the  corporation,  by  affording 
an  easy  method  <rf  raising  money  upon  valuables,  furnishes 
the  thief  and  pickpocket  with  a  better  opportuniry  of  seDing 
their  stolen  goods,  and  enables  an  intending  bankrupt  to  dispose 
of  the  goods  he  buys  on  credit  for  ready  money,  to  tfae  defraud- 
ing of  Ms  credltois."  When  the  concern  collapsed  b  t73i~its 
cashier  was  Mr  George  Robinson,  M.P.fMMarlow.  In  company 
with  another  principal  offidal  he  (fisappearcd,  less  than  £50,000 
being  left  of  a  capital  which  had  once  been  twenty  times  as 
much. 

The  pawnbroker's  licence  dates  from  1785,  the  duty  bting 
Urod  at  £10  ia  London  and  £$  in  the  country;  and  at  the  same 
lime  the  Interest  chargeable  was  settled  at  j%  permodtim 
month,  the  duration  of  loans  being  confined  to  onc***^^ 
year.  Five  years  later  the  interest  on  advances* 
over  £i  and  under  £10  was  raised  to  r5%.  The  modem 
history  of  legislation  affecting  pawnbroking  begins,  however, 
in  1800,  when  the  act  of  39  &  40  Geo.  III.  c.  99  (iSoo)  was 
passed,  in  great  measure  by  the  influence  of  Lord  Eldon,  who 
never  made  any  secret  of  tbe  fact  that,  when  he  was  a  young 
barrister  without  bricFs,  he  had  often  been  indebted  to  the 
timely  aid  of  the  pawnshop.  Tbe  pawnbrokers  were  grateful, 
and  for  many  years  after  Lord  Eldon's  death  they  continued 
to  drink  his  health  at  their  trade  dinners.  The  measure  Increased 
the  rate  of  interest  to  a  halfpenny  per  half-crown  per  montlL 
or  fourpencc  in  the  pound  per  mensem— that  is  to  say,  3o% 
per  annum.  Loans  were  to  be  granted  for  a  year,  although 
pledges  might  be  redeemed  up  to  fifteen  months,  and  the  first 
week  of  the  second  month  was  not  to  count  for  interest.  The 
act  worked  well,  on  the  whole,  for  Ihrec-quarlen  of  a  century, 
but  it  was  thrice  found  necessary  to  amend  it.  Thus  fn  1815 
the  licence  duties  were  raised  to  £15  and  £7,  ioa,for  London 
and  the  country  respectively;  another  act  (4  1840  abolished 
the  reward  to  the  "  common  informer"  for  reporting  illegal 
rates  of  interest;  while  in  i860  the  pawnbroker  was  empowered 
to  charge  a  halfpenny  for  the  pawn-Uckct  when  the  k>an  wd 
under  five  shillings.  As  time  went  on,  however,  the  main 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1800  were  found  to  be  very  irksome, 
and  the  Pawnbrokers'  National  Assodalloo  and  the  Pawn- 
brokers' Defence  Aasociatioo  worked  hard  to  obtain  a  liberal 
revision  of  tbe  law.  li  was  argued  tbat  the  usury  laws 
bad  been  alxriisbed  for  the  whole  of  the  community  with  the 
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•ingle  cxctiHion  ot  tht  pftwnbn^  who  •dvutccd  Um  lluti 
£10.  The  limitations  of  the  §xx  of  tSoo  inrerfercd  m>  coiwderably 
with  ibe  pawobrokera'  profits  (hati  it  wu  ugtied,  they  could 
not  afford  to  lend  money  oo  bulky  aniclea  requiring  cxtenaive 
ttorage  room.  In  1S70  the  Home  of  Comntons  appdnlcd  a 
Select  Committee  on  Pawnbrokers,  and  it  was  stated  in  evidence 
before  that  body  that  in  tbe  previoua  year  107,780,000  pledges 
were  lodged,  ol  which  between  thirty  and  forty  millions  were 
lodged  in  London.  The  average  value  of  pledges  appeared  to 
b«  about  4S..  and  the  proportion  of  artidea  pawned  dishonestly 
was  found  to  be  only  1  in  14.000.  Later  ofBdal  suiiHics  show 
that  of  the  forfeited  pledges  nid  In  London  Im  than  to  per 
milHon  arc  claimed  by  the  police. 

The  result  of  the  Select  Committee  was  the  Pawnbroken 
Act  of  1871,  which  repealed,  altered  and  conscdidated  all  previous 
le^lalion  on  the  subject,  and  is  still  iha  measure  which  regulates 
the  relations  between  the  public  and  the  "  brokers  of  pawn." 
Based  mainly  upon  the  Irish  law  passed  by  the  Union  Parliament 
k  put  an  end  to  the  old  irritating  restrictions,  axtd  reduced  the 
annual  tax  in  London  from  £ts  to  Ihe  £1,  tos.  paid  in  the 
provinAs.  By  tbe  provisions  of  the  act  (wUch  docs  not  affect 
loans  abovo  ^£10),  a  pledge  is  redeemable  wiihia  one  year,  and 
seven  days  of  grace  added  to  the  year.  Pledges  pawned  for 
loa.  or  under  and  not  redeemed  in  time  become  the  property 
of  the  pawnbroker,  but  pledges  above  los.  arc  redeemable  until 
sale,  which  must  be  by  public  auction.  In  addition  to  ono 
halfpenny  for  the  pawn-ticket — which  is  sometimea  not  charged 
for  very  small  pawB»— the  pawnbrdter  is  entitled  to  dtorge  as 
interest  one  halfpenny  per  month  on  every  as.  or  part  <^  is. 
lent  where  tbe  loan  is  under  4<»;  and  on  every  is.  6d.  where 
the  loan  is  above  40s.  "  Speoal  contracts  "  may  be  made  where 
the  loan  is  above  4cb.  at  a  rate  of  interest  agrcod  upon  between 
lender  and  borrower.  Unlawful  pawning  of  goods  not  the 
prqmty  of  the  pawner,  and  taking  in  pawn  any  article  from 
*  person  under  the  age  of  twelve,  or  intoxicated,  or  any  linen, 
or  appaiel  or  unfinished  goods  or  materials  entrusted  lo  wash, 
make  up,  &c,  are,  into'  alia,  made  o&ences  punishable  by 
summary  conviction.  A  new  pawnbroker  must  produce  a 
magistrate's  certificate  before  he  can  receive  a  h'cencc;  but  the 
permit  cannot  be  refused  if  the  applicant  gives  sufficient  evidence 
that  be  is  a  person  of  good  character.  The  word  "  pawnbroker  " 
must  always  be  inscribed  in  large  kttcn  over  the  door  ol  the 
shop.  Elaborate  provisions  arc  made  to  safeguard  the  Interests 
of  borrowers  whose  unredeemed  pledges  arc  sold  under  the  act. 
Thus  the  sales  by  auction  may  take  place  only  on  the  first 
Monday  of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  and  on  the  ftrflow- 
ing  days  should  one  not  be  sufficient.  Thb  le^sbtion  was, 
no  doubt,  favourable  to  the  pawnbroker  rather  than  to  the 
borrower.  Theannualinterestonloansof  is-hadbccn  increased 
by  successive  acts  of  parliament  from  tbe  6%  at  which  it  stood 
In  17S4  to  35%  in  1800,  and  to  37  in  i860— «  rate  which  was 
continued  by  the  measure  of  1871.  Tbe  annual  interest  upon 
a  loan  of  half-a-crown  is  now  160%,  as  0)mpam!  with  173  in 
i860  and  86  in  1784;  while  the  extreme  point  is  readied  in  the 
case  of  a  loan  of  is.  for  three  days,  in  which  case  the  interest 
Is  at  the  rate  of  1014%  per  annum.  An  English  mont  de  p'lHi 
was  once  projected  Iqr  the  Salvation  Army,  and  In  1S94  the 
London  County  Coundtconadered  the  practicability  of  municipal 
effort  on  similar  lines;  but  in  neither  case  was  anything  done. 

The  growth  of  pawnbroking  in  Scotland,  where  the  law  as 
to  pledge  agrees  genctolly  with  that  of  England,  is  remarkable. 

Early  ia  the  19th  century  then  was  only  one  pawn- 
broker in  that  oounliy,  and  In  1833  tbe  number 
reached  only  51.  Even  in  1863  there  were  no  more 
than  jti.  It  Is  probable  that  at  the  present  moment  Glasgow 
and  Edlnbur^  together  contain  nearly  as  many  as  that 
total.  In  Ivdand  tbe  rates  for  loans  are  practically  Identical 
with  those  chartted  in  England,  but  a  penny  Instead  of  a 
halfpenny  is  paid  for  tTic  ticket.  Articles  pledged  for  less 
than  £t  must  be  redeemed  within  six  months,  but  nine  months 
an  alUiw«d  when  the  amount  is  between  301.  and  Ci.  Foriums 
«v«r  la  ibt  period  h  a  year,  as  In  Englnd.   In  bdaad,  toe, 


a  fraction  4rf  a  month  h  cakniated  as  a  fnO  month  for  [ 
of  interest,  whereas  in  England,  after  the  first  month,  fortnigfats 
are  rocogidied.  In  iSjS  there  waa  an  endcavoitr  to  ntililMi 
mow*  de  piHi  In  Ireland,  but  the  acheme  ma  so  nHncnsM 
that  in  1841  tbedght  charitable  pownsbopa  that  hod  been  opened 
had  a  total  adverse  balance  of  £5j4o>.  But  1847  only  three 
were  left,  and  eventually  Ihey  coUapscd  likewise. 

The  pawnbroker  in  the  United  States  is,  generally  speaking, 
sobjea  to  considerable  legal  restriction,  but  violalioiis  of  tba 
laws  and  ordinances  are  tnquoit  Each  state  has 
its  own  regulations,  but  those  of  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachuscits  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative. 
"  Brokers  of  pawn  "  are  usually  licensed  by  the  mayors,  or  by 
the  mayoisond  aldermen,  but  in  Boston  the  police comnussiontn 
arc  the  licensing  authority.  In  the  state  of  New  York  pemiia 
arc  renewable  annually  on  payment  of  $500,  and  the  pawnbroker 
must  file  a  bond  with  the  mayor,  executed  by  himself  and  two 
responsible  sureties,  in  the  sum  of  tio.ooo.  The  businass  ia 
conducted  on  much  the  same  lines  as  In  England,  and  the  ate 
of  interest  is  3%  per  month  for  Ibe  first  six  months,  and  t% 
monthly  aftwwards.  Where,  however,  the  loan  exceeds  9ioo 
the  rates  arc  i  and  1%  respectively.  To  exact  higher  rates 
is  a  misdemeanour.  Unredeemed  pledges  may  be  sold  at  tbe 
end  of  a  year.  Pawnbrokcis  are  not  allowed  to  engage  in  any 
kind  of  secoiuMund  business.  New  York  contains  one  pawn- 
shop to  every  1 1,000  Inhabitants,  and  most  of  the  pawnbrokcn 
are  Jews.  In  the  state  of  Massachusetts  unredeemed  pledga 
may  be  sold  four  months  after  the  date  of  deposit.  Tbe  h'censing 
authority  may  fix  tiic  rate  of  Interest,  which  may  vary  lot 
different  amounts,  and  in  Boston  every  pawnbroker  is  bound 
to  furnish  to  the  police  daily  a  list  of  the  pledges  token  in  duiinc 
the  preceding  twenty-four  houn^  ^icdfying  the  hour  of  each 
transaction  and  the  amount  lent. 

The  fact  that  on  the  continent  of  Europe  monts  de  fUtt  are 
almost  invariably  either  a  state  or  a  municipal  nompaiy 
necessarily  places  them  upon  an  eatirely  different  ^^^^ 
footing  from  the  British  pawnshop,  but,  compared  fS^S^ 
with  the  English  system,  the  foreign  is  very  elabor- 
ate and  rather  cumbcnoroe.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  being 
slow  in  Its  operation,  it  is,  generally  speaking,  baaed  upon  the 
suppostlon  that  the  borrower  carries  In  his  pockets  "  papers  ** 
testifying  to  his  identity.  On  the  other  hand.  It  is  argued  that  tba 
English  borrower  of  more  than  £t  Is  at  the  mercy  of  tbe  pawn- 
broker u)  tbe  matter  of  interest,  that  sum  bang  the  highest  for 
which  a  legal  limit  of  interest  Is  fixed.  The  rate  of  interest  upoq 
a  "special  contract "  may  be,  and  often  Is,  hi^.  For  the  matta 
of  that.  Indeed,  thfssystem  of  obtaining  loans  Is  always  expensive 
either  In  actual  Interest  or  in  odlateral  disadvantages,  whether 
the  lender  be  a  pawnbroker  intent  upon  profit,  or  the  official 
of  a  mont  de  In  Paris  the  rate  charged  Is  7%.  and  even 

(hen  the  business  b  conducted  at  a  loss  except  bt  regard  to  long 
and  valuable  pledges.  Some  of  the  French  provincial  rotes 
are  as  high  as  11%,  but  In  almost  eveiy  cose  they  are  teas  than 
they  were  prior  to  the  legislation  of  1851  and  1851.  Tbe  French 
cslabtithments  can  only  be  created  by  decree  of  the  president 
of  the  Republic,  nnth  the  consent  of  the  local  conseH  communal 
In  Parts  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  prealdea  over  the  buiincsa;  ia 
the  provinces  the  mayor  is  the  pftsUent.  The  administrative 
council  is  drawn  one-third  each  from  the  conscii  communal, 
the  governors  of  charitable  societies,  and  the  townspctqile. 
A  large  prtq>ortlon  of  the  capital  required  tw  conducting  the 
institutions  has  to  be  raised  by  loan,  while  some  part  of  the 
property  they  possess  b  the  product  of  ^fts  and  le^cies.  The 
profits  of  the  Parb  mont  de  pi6tC  are  paid  over  lo  the  **  Asdstance 
Publique,"  the  comprehensive  term  used  by  Prance  to  Indicate 
the  body  of  charitable  foundations.  OriginaDy  thb  was  the 
rule  throughout  Fnnce,  but  now  many  of  tbem  are  entliefr 
Independent  of  the  charitable  Institutions.  Coonting  tbe  head 
office,  the  branches  and  the  auxQIary  shops,  tbe  Parb  i  HalJi* 
ment  has  its  doors  open  In  some  fifty  or  sixty  dbtrku;  bM  the 
vohime  of  iu  annual  buriness  b  infinitely  smaller  than  Ch« 
tnnaactcd  by  tbe  London  pnwMbiOkcn.  the  aaMut  U  W 
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•dTMccd  hf  I  imnieiiwt  pawiubop  fi  find  by  ui  officU  aUcd 
Un  comwtitMolrt-ptiatiir,  wbo  b  compelled  to  load  th*  actles 
ifriat  the  bono  wcf ,  lincc,  tbouid  the  ptcdg»  mnain  uaredocmcd 
m  b*  iBld  kr  Ian  tliu  mt  lent  upon  k,  he  hM  to  make  good 
the  dlffermcb  Thto  official  b  paid  ai  ifaa  me  of  }%  upon 
loam  and  renewals,  and  3%  on  the  amount  obtaiiwd  by  the 
tales  of  forfeited  pledge*.  Tim  it  obviously  (be  weakest  part 
of  ibe  Preach  •ystem.  The  Pirii  noat  de  pIM  undertakca 
to  leod  (ouF^flhi  of  the  latilaalc  vahx  of  articfes  xnade  from  the 
predou*  metak,  and  twtwhlrds  of  that  of  other  aitklca.  The 
nuntlmum  and  mfntmtun  that  may  be  advanced  are  olio  fixed. 
The  Utter  variea  In  dWerant  pans  of  the  countiy  from  one  to 
three  franci,  and  the  fonncr  from  a  veiy  naaU  saro  to  the  10,000 
ffues  wMA  k  the  rule  hi  Parik  Loana  are  granted  for  twelve 
ttonlht  with  T%M  of  renewal,  and  tmiedeemed  pladgea  may 
then  be  sold  by  auction,  but  Ihe  proceedi  nay  bt  daUned  by 
the  borrower  at  any  time  wilUn  tlitee  ycata.  Fledgei  may  he 
Rdecmed  by  instalments. 

SoiMwliere  between  forty  and  fifty  French  towiw  poimi  munl- 
dpal  pawndnp^  a  few  of  which,  like  those  ol  Cranobte  aad  Monc* 
pclUer.  twvinf  been  endowed,  cbam  no  iatemt.  Elwwbefc  tbe 
nie  variei  fnuB  Mil  in  tome  town*,  for  very  imall  pledget,  to  10%. 
The  constant  tendency  throughout  France  has  been  to  reduce  the 
rate.  The  gieat  cstaUiihinent  in  Paris  obtain*  part  of  Its  working 
capital— reservta  and  turnlua  fanuna  tbc  bdance— by  borrowuie 
money  at  a  rate  varying  Ifori  a  to  3%  according  to  tbe  kngih  of 
tjine  for  which  the  loan  is  made.  lAidcr  a  law  paued  in  1891  the 
Paru  mont  de  pi£t6  makes  advances  upon  sccuriiics  at  6%,  plus 
a  duty  of  5  centimes  upon  every  hundred  fnncs.  The  maximum 
that  can  be  lent  Id  this  way  ts  faoi  Up  to  Bo%  'u  lent  on  the  face 
value  of  govcnnnent  stock  and  on  it*  own  bond*,  and  75%  upon 
other  iccuHtics:  but  60%  only  may  be  advanced  on  railway  share*. 
These  advance*  are  msde  lor  six  month*.  Pmons  wishing  to 
borrow  a  larger  sura  than  itxtecR  francs  from  tbe  Paris  mont  de 
ptH6  have  to  produce  thrir  papers  at  identity.  In  every  case 
m  RM^Mted  metal  cheek  is  sivcatD  the  ct^omet^  and  a  dupliosi* 
is  attached  to  the  article  itsoL  llie  appraising  cWka  decide  upon 
the  sum  that  can  be  lent,  and  the  amount  is  called  out  with  the 
number.  U  the  borrower  is  dissatisfied  he  can  take  away  hb 
pnpcrty,  but  if  be  acoeptt  the  offer  he  has  to  give  full  pnniculars 
of  ais  name,  address  and  ocetqwlon.  Tbe  aspots  calculate  that 
every  transaciioa  iavolvinc  Ins  than  tweoty-iwo  fiancs  results 
ina  loss  to  the  Paris  moot  at  piM,  while  it  b  only  those  exceeding 
eighty-five  francs  which  can  be  counted  opon  to  be  InvatbUy 
pTMUbb.  The  avetage  loan  bunder  thirty  baacK 

The  bmmriag  of  money  on  the  aecuHty  of  goods  deporited 
has  been  the  subject  of  minute  regulations  in  the  Low  Countries 
from  an  early  date.  So  far  back  as  tbe  year  1600 
the  "  archdukes "  Albert  and  Isabella,  governors 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  under  Philip  III., 
reduced  tbe  lawful  rate  of  interest  from  3>)  to  but 
dnce  extortion  continued  they  introduced  the  mont  de  pifli 
in  161S,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  tn  the  course  of  a 
dozen  years  tbe  institution  wu  established  in  all  the  populous 
Belgian  towns,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  The  interest 
chargeable  to  borrowers  was  fixed  originally  at  15%,  but  was 
shortly  afterwards  reduced,  to  be  ag^  Inctcased  to  nearly  the 
old  level.  Meanwhile  various  towns  possessed  charitable  funds 
for  gralulloo:  loans,  apart  from  the  official  institutions.  Shortly 
after  the  mont  de  pttti  was  introduced  in  the  Spanish  provinces, 
the  prince-bisfaop  of  LMge  (Ferdinand  of  Bavaria)  followed 
tbc  example  set  by  the  archdukes.  He  ordained  that  (he  net 
prt>fits  were  to  accumulate,  and  tbe  interest  upon  the  fund  (o 
be  used  in  reduction  of  the  charges.  The  original  rate  was 
when  the  Lombard  moncy-lendcTS  had  been  charging  43;  but 
the  princc-bobop's  monls  de  pi^(  were  so  successful  that  for 
many  years  thcU  rate  of  failerest  did  not  exceed  s%— it  was, 
indeed,  not  until  1788  that  it  was  increased  by  one-half.  These 
flourishing  institutions,  along  with  those  in  Bclgiam  proper, 
were  ruined  by  the  French  Revolution.  They  were,  however, 
fC-estaUished  under  French  dominion,  for  many  yeais  the 
laws  govcmfng  ihem  were  oonstanlly  altered  by  the  French, 
Dutch  and  Belgian  gDvcmments  in  lum.  The  whole  subject 
is  now  regulated  by  a  law  of  1848.  supplemented  by  a  new 
constitution  for  tbe  Brussds  mont  de  piA<  dating  from  1891. 

The  worldng  camial  of  these  oflirlal  paWmliaps  b  funurfied  by 
diaritable  iastitation*  Or  the  muaicipahtie^  but  the  BniSiris  one 


r  a  cmaln  «pM  «r  ita  «wi  i«  addMsn.  The  me  of 

ioicrett  chaifcd  m  vanoiM  parts  of  the  country  varies  fmn  4  to 
■6%.  bat  In  Brusseb  it  is  usually  less  than  half  the  maximum. 
The  managemeai  u  very  similar  to  that  e(  the  French  monu  de 
piM,  but  the  ariMgemeata  are  mqch  note  faineishh  to  the 
borrower.  Tbe  ordinary  limit  of  loaas  ■  £130.  In  Aottwtrp 
there  i*  an  "  anonymou*  '  pawnshop,  where  tbe  ciutomer  need  not 
give  his  name  or  any  other  particulars.  In  Holland  private  pawn- 
brokers  flourish  side  by  side  with  the  murndpal  "  Bankan  vm 
Leening,"  nor  are  there  any  limitation*  opoo  the  intemi  that 
may  be  charged.  The  rules  of  the  oScial  iiutiiutioo*  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  mom*  de  piM  in  the  Latin  countries  and 
unrvdcemed  pledges  are  sold  publicly  fifteen  months  alter  being 
pawnnj.  A  large  proportion  o(  the  advance*  are  made  upon  gold 
and  diamond*:  worknwn's  tool*  are  not  uken  In  nltdge,  and  the 
amount  lent  varica  from  8d.  upwanU  On  <aa«btion  of  finding 
such  Him  of  money  as  may  be  ret^uired  for  working  capital  over 
and  above  loans  from  public  iiuiituiiont.  and  the  "  caution  money  ** 
deposited  by  tbe  city  officials,  the  municipality  receive*  tbe  prtAts. 

Pawnbrolung  in  GermaBy  b  conducted  at  oscc  by  tbe  sute, 
by  the  raoDidpalitieSt  and  by  itrivate  cntapriiei  but  <d  all  these 
instituiiona  the  ttale  Iom  offige  in  BcfliB  b  tbe  most 
interesting.  It  dates  from  tin*,  and  tbe  worikiag  ^jg^^^gn^ 
capital  was  found,  and  ttiU  continues  to  be  in  pail 
provided,  by  the  Prussian  State  Bank.  The  gutSi*  an  !«• 
vested,  and  the  bttemt  devoted  to  chaiitabk  putpoiea.  Tkt 
masimom  and  mlnliiiniBi  ntcs  of  iatcnst  aie  fised,  hut  the 
rate  varies,  and  often  ftaikdaat  alwiit  i>%.  T<*o.thtids  of 
the  estimated  value  b  the  usual  extent  of  a  lean;  four-fifths 
b  advanced  oo  lilvBr,  and  fivl^^xtbs  00  fine  tM.  Stale  and 
municipal  bonds  may  be  Ncdaed  up  to  a  M^ntun  oi  £139, 
the  advance  being  80%  «f  tbe  value,  wad  »  faed  bitetest.ol 
6%  b  charged  upon  Ibeie  semrilia.  Tbe  values  aie  fised  hy 
pfofessionsl  vahietx  who  are  ItaUe  to  taajcc  good  any  loss  that 
may  rctuk  from  ovet'^stimation.  Tbe  bidk  of  tbe  loans  are 
uder^s,  andtfaestaie«fficebtt*ed1eaalvtlwpaottbimb>  the 
middle  dastsa,  Loana  ruo  (or  six  months,  but  a  ftmbcr  sii 
months'  grace  b  aUowed  for  redemptioa  before  the  article  pledged 
can  be  sold  by  aucUon.  Tbe  net  annwil  profit  nsuaUy  amounts 
to  lillle  more  than  t%  upon  Mw  csirfial  emfrfoyed.  Tbcpowa- 
bnbbig  lam  of  AHMitBrHunffvy  are  veiy  similar  t«  tbose  which 
picvtit  te  En^hnd.  nee  tad*  ciiHa,  aid  tbe  private  trader, 
vbo  does  moM  o(  tbe  boiina^  bas  to  oblaiB  «  asvemnciit 
concestion  and  deposit  cautio»-money  varying  in  amount  fra 
£80  10  Ifioo,  according  to  tbe  sise  of  tbe  loam.  He  has,  bMr< 
ever,  to  compete  with  the  monts  de  piUt  «r  VetsatsaiiMct, 
wtafdi  are  soawliBis  municipal  and  senMltees  sute  kuliiHiioM. 
Tbe  diicf  of  Ibcte  b  the  imperial  pom  olBce  of  Vienna,  wbidi 
was  founded  with  chariiabt  objects  by  the  emperor  Joseph  1. 
in  1707,  and  one-half  of  the  annual  sun^ua  has  still  to  be  paid 
Aver  to  the  Vienna  poor  fund.  Here,  as  in  Berlin,  tbe  pnfiu 
are  lelativdy  smalL  Interest  b  diaifed  at  tbe  uoifonn  raU 
of  !o%.  which  b  cakuhted  In  toft^ily  periods,  however 
ipeedHy  redemption  may  follow  upon  pawning.  For  smsU 
loaas  varying  from  two  to  three  brnncB,  5%  only  b  charged. 
The  Hungarian  state  and  municipal  institutions  appear,  on  tbo 
whole,  to  compete  somewhat  moi*  «"t— '""y  adib  tbe  privntt 
firms  (ban  b  the  case  b  Vienna. 

In  Italy,  the  "  country  of  origia  "  of  the  moot  de  piftfi,'tbe 
institution  still  flourishes.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  maoagHl  by  •  con* 
mittec  or  cottmiiBin,  and  the  rcgubtions  feOow 
psetty  doady  tbe  lines  of  ibe  one  in  Rome,  whicb  ' 
never  lends  los  than  lod.  or  more  than  /4a.  Four~fifths  of  the 
value  u  lent  Upon  gold,  silver  and  jeweh,  and  two4hirds  upon 
other  articles.  The  interest,  wbicb  b  reckoned  monthly,  varies 
vrith  the  amount  of  the  ban  from  5  to  7%,  but  no  interest  b 
chargeable  npon  loans  up  to  5  lire.  A  loan  runs  for  na  maalbs, 
and  may  be  renewed  for  similar  periods  up  to  a  maximum  <d 
five  years.  If  tiie  renewal  docs  not  take  place  within  a  fortni^ 
of  the  expfration  of  the  ticket,  tbe  pledge  b  sold,  any  surplus 
there  may  be  being  paid  to  tbc  pawner.  When  more  than 
10  lire  b  lent  there  b  a  charge  of  t  %  tor  the  ticket.  Agendes 
of  the  mtHit  de  pi£U  are  scattered  about  Rome,  and  carry  on 
their  butinoas  Under  the  same  rubs  as  the  ccniral  office,  with 
the  Asadvantace  to  tbe  baoowci  that  he  bas  ID  pay  an  "  i^t^ 
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he  "  of  3%,  wUdi  ii  <ledaeied  fmm  the  Ioul  Privue  paws- 
■hop*  also  exist  ia  lulj,  under  police  utbnity;  but  thqr  diuge 
very  hi^  inieiest. 

The  noots  de  pi£t£  in  Spain  have  for  a  generation  paM  bean 
fauqnnbly  omaected  with  the  savings  banks.  We  have  already 
_  .  seen  that  theinstitution  owes  its  ori^ntn  that  countiy 
J^lll^^  to  the  charitable  exertions  of  a  priest  who  charged 
DO  iaterest,  and  the  system  grew  iiDtil  in  184c  a 
century  after  his  death,  the  mont  de  piitt  began  to  receive  the 
sums  deposited  in  the  sanngs  bank,  which  had  just  been  estab- 
lished, for  which  it  paid  5%  iatercsL  In  1869  the  two  insiitu- 
ti<ms  were  united.  This  official  pawnshop  charges  6%  upoa 
advances  which  run  for  periotb  varying  ftom  four  to  tw^ve 
moDths,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  article  pledged,  and  a 
further  month's  grace  is  allowed  before  the  pledges  are  aold  by 
auction.  Private  pawnbrokers  are  also  very  numerous,  espe- 
cially in  Madrid;  but  ttmr  usual  charges  amount  to  ^lout  60% 
per  annum.  They  appear,  however,  to  derive  advantage  from 
making  larger  advances  than  their  official  rivals,  and  from  doing 
business  during  more  convenient  houn.  In  Portugal  the  monte 
pio  is  an  amalgamaiion  of  bank,  benefit  society  and  pawnshop, 
lu  husituas  ccauisu  chiefly  in  lending  money  upon  maritetable 
asairitks,  hot  it  also  makes  advances  upon  plate,  j^by  and 
predons  stones,  and  ft  emjdoys  officially  licensed  valum.  The 
lale  of  interest  varies  with  the  bank  rate,  which  it  slightly 
exceeds,  and  the  amount  advanced  tipon  each  article  b  about 
three^ourths  of  its  certified  valne.  There  it  In  Portugal  a 
second  class  of  loan  establishment  answering  exactly  10  the 
En^fsh  pawnshop.  The  pawnbrokn  is  compelled  to  deposit 
asum,  tn  acceptable  securities,  equal  to  the  capiiat  he  proposes 
to  embark,  and  the  register  of  his  transactions  must  be  sub- 
mitted quarterly  to  the  chief  of  the  police  for  examinatioa. 
As  regards  sroaU  transactions,  lh«e  a|^>ears  to  be  no  legal 
Mmil  to  the  rate  of  interest.  The  sale  of  unredeemed  pledges 
is  governed  by  the  law  affecting  the  "  monte  {do  geraL" 

In  Russia  the  state  maintains  two  pawabroklng  cstablish- 
Btent^  one  at  St  Peteraburg  and  the  oihex  at  Moscow,  bat 
If^^  only  Biticles  of  gpii  and  silver,  precious  stones 
and  fagot)  of  the  predous  metals  are  acceptad  hy 
theta.  Advances  are  mad©- upon  such  securities  at  A%  per 
aanum,  and  the  amounts  ^  the  loans  are  officially  limited. 
Leans  run  for  twelve  months,  with  a  month's  grace  before 
unredeemed  pledget  aic  put  up  to  auctioa.  The  bulk  of  this 
class  of  busiMst  lo  Roria  it,  however,  conducted  by  private 
companies,  whkh  advance  money  upoa  all  descriptions  of 
movable  property  except  stocks  and  shares.  The  interest 
charged  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  i  %  per  month,  but  there  ia 
an  additional  charge  of  |%  per  month  for  "insurance  and 
mfe  keeping."  The  loan  runs  for  a  year,  with  two  raonlfas' 
grace  for  redemption  before  sale.  There  are  also  a  certain 
number  of  pawnshops  conducted  by  individuals,  who  find  it 
very  difficult  to  compete  with  the  companies.  These  shops  can 
only  be  opened  by  a  police  permit,  whidi  nut  for  five  years,  and 
•ecurity,  varjing  fn>m  £ioe  to  £ico,  haa  to  be  depoeited;  3% 
per  month  is  the  limit  of  interest .  fixed,  and  two  montln* 
grace  b  allowed  for  redemptkm  after  the  period  for  which  an 
article  b  pledged. 

Pawabroking  ia  Denmark  dates  frmn  I7S3>  when  the  Royal 
Naval  Hpif^tat  was  granted  the  mew^dy  <rf  advancii« 
J.  .  money  on  pledges  and  of  cfaa^ng  higher  feterest 
■irfAtanrv.  ''^^  permitted.    The  duration  of  a  loon 

'  u  three  months,  renewab  being  allowed.  The  old 
law  was  extended  in  1867,  and  now  all  pawnbtofccrs  have  to 
be  lieenaed  by  the  muni^ialities  and  to  pay  a  tmaO  annital 
ficeocefee.  Tlierateof lnterestvaTteBfn>mAtoi3%accor&ig 
to  the  smount  of  the  loan,  which  mnst  not  be  less  than  yd., 
and  unredeemed  pledges  must  be  sold  by  auction.  In  Sweden 
there  are  no  tpecial  sututes  affecting  pawnbioking,  with  the 
exception  of  a  proclamation  by  the  governor  of  Stockholm  pro- 
hibiting the  lending  of  money  upon  artEdet  which  may  be  aut- 
pectcd  <rf  bavii^  been  stolen.  Indlviduata  aUU  carry  on  the 
liniliint  0*  «  small        faiit4ba  bulk  of  It  b  sow  coaducud 


compames,  wlmh  gjta  jrnrral  aatirfactsDA*  Fov 

there  was  in  Steckbolm  a  municipal  eatablishaaeM 
10%  kr  loans  paad  o«l  of  the  dty  faada.  Use  ooat  id 
tiation  ■■><  however,  to  pcU  tkat  thme  was  1 
upon  its  wutfcin^  aa^  the  eppartMaity  ana  taLea  u  aUM 

it  when,  in  18B0,  »  privaU  con^aay  wu  lonncd  cafin!  ik 
"Pant  Aktie  Bank,"  to  lead  raoMy  on  funiitwe  aad  vckhi 
appaid  at  the  nte  of  3  <tc  per  krone  a  mont  J),  and  a  eat  pa 
krone  a  month  On  sold,  silver  and  other  Talnablca:  a  iamt, 
which  aqpoab  is.  i^,  cotaiaa  100  ere.  Sooae  yean  bUr  u 
opposiiioo  was  atarted  wfaicfa  cbaiged  only  half  these  ma, 
with  the  Ttmak  that  th*  odgiaal  enterpdsc  acduced  iu  iatns 
to  the  same  level,  chacging,  however,  >  are  per  kniae  per  eKaata 
foe  bulky  arUdo— a  figure  whidi  b  now  uatinl  for  pkd^  d 
that  deaoriptian.  The  money  b  lent  for  three  woathsk  and  al 
the  end  td  five  mooths  the  pledge,  if  unredeemed,  is  saU  if 
auction  under  very  cartf  iiUy  prescribed  conditions.  In  Kamj 
a  poUce  licenoe  b  required  for  lending  money  on  pawn  wkot 
the  amenot  advanced  dam  not  exceed  tm.  Bay  ad  ttat 
sum  DO  licenoe  b  necessary,  but  the  interest  cfansed  mast  an 
exceed  such  a  rate  as  the  king  may  decide. 

The  fate  of  pawnbrokiog  in  Switzeiland  appears  to  be  act 
very  diroieiilar  from  that  of  the  Jew  who  a  fabled  to  haw 
once  started  in  busineia  at  Abetdeea.  Nevcrtbdeas  agp^^^^ 
the  cantom  of  Bern  and  Zllrich  have  daborate 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  business.  In  Zer>c±  6t 
broker  must  be  IkeoMd  by  the  canlonal  govcnune&t,  sal 
the  permit  can  be  refused  only  when  the  appUcant  is  "  Laoa 
to  be  a  person  undeserving  of  confidence.**  Regular  be^ 
have  to  be  kept,  which  must  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  in^wctira 
of  the  police,  and  not  more  than  1%  interest  per  month  moa 
be  charged.  A  loan  rata  for  aU  months,  and  oamdeemd 
pledges  may  be  sold  by  auction  a  month  aftCT  the  expiiaiiun  d 
the  fixed  p^od,  and  then  the  sale  must  take  place  in  the  pariA 
in  which  the  article  was  pledged.  No  more  two  pcrsQCS 
at  a  lime  have  ever  been  Ikenaed  imdcr  thb  law,  the  htrunra 
being  unprofitable  owing  to  the  low  rate  of  btq-esL  la  the 
canton  of  Bern  there  were  once  two  pawnbrokers.  One  <Sed 
and  the  other  put  up  hb  shuttets.  The  Zflrich  "ifMffl  bask, 
however,  conducts  a  pnwidxoking  depart  »»ent,  wIhA  Icmb 
nothing  nnder  4s.  ar  ever  £40  without  the  special  sanction  of  the 
bank  commiBsion.  Loans  must  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  tbc  trade 
value  of  the  pledge,  but  So%  mMy  be  lent  upon  the  iotiimic 
vaLie  of  gold  and  silver  ankles.  The  rilililiiliim  1  amkcs 
practically  no  profit.  Tlie  Swias  ditincBiisHoa  to  g»  ta  Ihc 
pawnshop  b,  perhaps,  accounted  for  in  some  measure  by  the 
growing  number  of  dealen  in  second-band  articles,  to  wbm 
peisoDs  in  want  of  ready  money  sell  outright  site  fa  thia^  as 
aie  usually  pledged,  ia  tlw  hope  of  tubsequenlly  buying  then 
back.  Since,  however,  the  dealer  b  at  liberty  to  ask  Us  own 
price  for  repurchase,  the  expectation  u  often  itlusoiy,  and  caa 
usually  be  fulfilled  only  upon  ruinous  tcnns.  (J.  P.-B.} 

PAVHEE  (perb^  from  the  native  word  for  "  bom,"  in  ^Ihtiwn 
to  their  scalping  lock,  which  was  "  dressed  "  so  as  to  stand 
straight  up),  a  tribe  of  North-American  Indians  of  f^ddwan 
stock.  They  formerly  lived  on  the  Platte  livcr  in  Nebraska. 
They  call  themselves  Skihiksihiks  ("  men  of  men  '*)■  Thej 
wen  a  brave,  war-loving  tribe,  whose  history  was  one  of  cocthiual 
strife  wiUt  tliair  neigh bouss.  Ia  1833  tfarar  village  was  burned 
by  the  Ddawaxes,  and  in  iBjS  the  tribe  suffered  sevcrdy  fros 
smallixix,  the  death-rdl  being,  it  b  said,  7000.  By  treaty  ia 
1833  they  had  ceded  their  territory  south  of  the  Platte,  and  is 
i8j8  they  surrendered  all  their  remaining  land  except  a  strip 
on  the  Lm^  River.  Here  they  Uvcd  tlU  1874,  when  th^  moved 
toareaervatioDloIadianTteritoiy  (now  malwma),  where  tky 
now  are.   

PAWnnXSr.  a  dty  of  Providence  county,  Rhode  Island, 
U.S.A.,  oa  the  Blackstone  liver  (known  below  the  Pawtuckrt 
PaUs  here  as  the  Pawtucket  or  S«kenk  river),  4  m.  N.  of 
Providence,  and  near  the  dty  of  Central  Falls.  Pop.  (iqo;, 
sute  census),  4i^t,  of  whom  14^69  were  fordgn-bom,  Indud- 
ing  4i7»  Entfbb,  5484  Iriib.  ajai  French  ^■"'"'t".  and  1198 
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■  Scotcli;  (1910),  5i,6».   Fawtudcflt  b  lervcd  by  ttie  New  York, 
L  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroad;  uid  Ibe  river  is  navigable 
below  the  falU.  The  dty  lies  on  both  tides  of  the  river  ud  iu 
I  land  area  in  ige6  was  onriyS^n.  The  east  bank  of  the  river 
.  rises  quite  abruptly  15-30  ft.,  bat  back  of  this  tl>e  smrfaoe  is 
:  level  or  only  sli^t^  uodulatiog.   On  the  west  side  the  Surface 
i  is  more  divenified.    The  Blackstone  River  here  makes  a 
:  picturesque  plunge  of  nearly  50  ft.  (Pawtucket  Falls)  over  an 
L  trregnUr  autts  of  rodts,  providing  a  good  water-power.  The 
r  most  attractive  paUlc  building  is  the  Sayles  Henwrial  library. 
1  erected  (1S99-1901)  by  Frederick  Clark  SaylesCiSjs-iQoi)  in 
;  memory  of  his  wife.  The  city  has  a  park  of  181  acres  in  the 
I  east  entt  a  park  of  55  acres  on  tlic  west  udct  three  small  parks 
,  tM«r  the  bigness  centre,  a  soldim*  monument,  a  hone  fbr  the 
I  aged,  an  emergent^  hospital,  and  a  sute  armoury.  Hanu- 
,  facturiog  it  the  principal  industry,  and  the  value  of  the  factory 
products  increased  from  (19,171,581  in  iQOO  to  (25,846,899 
in  1905,  or  34'!%.   More  thsii  one-half  the  value  for  1905 
was  represented  by  textiiOk   Other  important  manufactures 
,   in  1905  were  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  packed  meats, 
and  electrical  machinery,  apparatus  and  supplies.  The  commerre 
,   of  tbe  city  has  been  much  increased  by  the  deepening  and 
^   widening  of  the  channel  of  tlie  Pawtucket  river  by  the  United 
.    States  government.  In  1B67  the  river  could  not  be  navigated 
,    at  low  wattf  by  boats  drawing  more  than  $  ft.  of  water,  but 
by  March  1905  the  government  had  constructed  a  channel 
ICO  ft.  wide  and  11  ft.  deep  at  tow  water,  and  Congress  had 
passed  an  act  for  increasing  tbe  depth  to  16  ft.;  in  1907  the 
Federal  Congress  and  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  made 
appropriations  to  complete  tbe  work. 

That  portion  of  Pawtucket  which  lies  east  of  the  river  was 
originally  a  part  of  the  township  of  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts, 
butin  iSis  the  township  of  Seekoakwasset  apart  from  Rdwboth, 
in  i8a8  tbe  township  of  Pawtucket  was  set  apart  from  Scckonk, 
andinig63almostaltortbeMassachusettstownshfpDr  Pawtucket 
was  transferred  to  Rhode  Island.  The  portion  west  of  tbe  river 
was  taken  from  the  township  of  North  Providence  and  annexed 
to  the  township  of  Pawtucket  in  1874,  and  in  18S5  Pawttlcket 
was  chartered  as  a  city.  Tbe  first  settlement  within  tbe  presenr 
dty  limits  was  made  about  i67oonthc  west  side  by  Joseph  Jenks 
(c.  t63S-l7>7)i  a  manufacturer  of  domestic  iron  implements. 
His  manufactory  was  destroyed  during  King  Philip's  War, 
but  he  rebuilt  it,  and  until  a  century  later  tbe  Industries  on 
the  wBt  tide  were  managed  largely  by  his  family.  In  1790 
Samuel  Slater  iqiroduced  hen  the  Arkwright  machineiy  for 
tbe  manufacture  of  cotton  goods;  tbb  was  the  first  manufactory 
of  the  kind  that  had  any  considerable  success  in  tbe  United 
States,  and  his  old  mill  is  still  standing  in  Mill  Street. 

Sec  R.  Grien,  Am  lUuUraiei  Hiitory  ^PawiuekH.  Ctntml  FaUtr 
amd  Vicinity  (Pawtucket,  1897). 

I  PAZ  (I^t.  for  "  peace  "),  the  name  given  In  eccletiastical  usage 
'  to  a  small  panel  or  tablet  decorated  usually  with  a  repicsenta- 
'  tion  of  the  Crucifixion,  which  in  the  Roman  ritual  was  kissed 
'     at  the  eacharistic  service  by  tbe  celebrating  priest,  then  by 

the  other  priests  and  deacons,  and  then  by  tlie  congregation. 
I  The  "  Fax  "  is  also  known  by  the  names  nct^aicriim,  Urinda 
'     pacit  snd  pax-bnd  {,i.e.  "  pu^board  "}.  Tbe  use  of  tim  "  pax  " 

dates  from  tbe  13th  century,  and  it  a  said  to  have  t>een  first 
I  introduced  in  Eo^and  in  1350  by  Archbishop  Walter  of  York. 
I     It  took  the  ptece    the  actual "  kiss  of  peace  "  luevlumsanatim, 

or  osntum  pocu)  wUcfa  was  in  tlie  Roman  Mass  given  by  the 
I  bisbt^  to  the  priests,  and  tbok  place  after  tbe  OMtsecratiao 
I  and  before  communion.  In  the  Oreek  Cburcb  the  kiss  (*lpfp^, 
I  iawaaitbt)  takes  place  at  the  beginniiv  of  tbe  xrvice,  mad  now 
I  consists  in  the  celebrating  priest  kissing  the  oblation  and  the 
I      deacon  kissing  his  stole  (see  F.  £.  Brightman,  LHurgiet  Eailem 

and  Waterm,  1896).  Owing  to  disputes  over  qne^ions  of 
I  prteedcnce  the  kissing  of  the  pax  at  the  service  of  the  Mass 
I      was  i^ven  upi  It  is  stiU  used  at  times  of  prayer  by  rdigioue 

comnuaities  or  socictieSk    In  tbe  isth  and  i<itb  centuries 

much  artistic  skill  was  lavished  on  the  pax,  and  beautiful 

ouwln  U  enamelled  paaes  with  dnscd  gdd  and  ninr  bamn 
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are  in  tbe  British  Mnscum.  Though  the  Crucifixion  Is  most 
usually  rquesented,  other  religious  subjects,  such  as  the  Virgin 
and  Cbnld,  the  Ammnciatwn,  the  figures  of  patron  saints  and 
the  lUce^  ate  found.  la  the  "  loventarie  of  the  PlUc,  J«wdb 
. . .  aad  other  Ornaments  apperUyniog  to  the  Catbadtall 
Churche  of  Sayncte  Padie  In  London,"  1551,  we  find  two  paxes 
mentioned;  one  "with  tbe  ymage  of  the  Crucifix  and  of  Marie 
and  John  all  gylte  with  the  Sonn  alsoe  and  tlie  Moone,  the 
back^rde  wbemf  It  ctymoain  nlvett,"  and  another  "  with 
tbe  ymage  of  our  Irndh  sett  abonghte  with  x  greate  stones  tbe 
hackqrde  iriicnof  is  grene  vdvett "  {Himrgia  amffkana,  pt.  L, 
190a). 

PAXO  (PaxosL  one  of  the  Xaniao  Islasda  (fji),  about  8  m. 
S.  of  tbe  aoMhnnextmmity  of  Corfu,  Ita  hilly  nuns  of  Umestone 
5  m.  hmg  by  s  broad,  and  mt  more  than  6eo  ft.  Ugb.  Fop: 
aboutjooo.  ThoughithasonlyaainglestreamaadafewqiringB, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  olten  obliged,  before  tbe  Russians 
and  English  provided  them  with  cbtems,  to  bring  water,  from 
the  auinlaBd,  Pud  la  wdl  clothed  with  oUvcSk  wfaidi  produce  oO 
of  the  very  hi^MSl  quality.  CdaD<or,  leas  oonectly.  Gala),  tlm 
prindpal  vHUgcv  lies  on  the  east  coast,  aad  has  a  small  harbour. 
TawardsLhccentre,onaneminettce,BtandsFapandi,thereridence 
of  the  bisbop  of  Poxo,  and  throu^iout  the  island  are  scattered 
a  largB  number  of  diutches^  wboee  bdfiies  add  greatly  tg  the 
ptcturesquenns  ct  tbe  idcws.  On  tbe  west  aad  south-west 
coasts  are  some  lonarkable  caverns,  of  which  an  account  will  be 
found  in  Davy's  loniaM  lalandt,  L  66-71.  Andcnt  writers— 
Polybius,  Ph'ny,  &c. — Ho  not  mention  Paxos  by  itself,  but  apply 
the  plural  form  Paxi  (Ila^af)  to  Paxos  and  the  smaller  idand 
which  is  now  known  u  Ant^wnn  (the  Propaxosofthei4MtonAi* 
lH*erary).  Paxos  h  the  SGeae  of  the  curious  legend,  recorded 
hi  Plutarch's  iVd^«tearaa[rf«riiM,«C  the  cry  "Fan  Is  dead" 
(see  Pan). 

PAZtON,  SIR  JOSEPH  (1801-1865),  English  architect  aad 
ornamental  gardener,  was  bom  of  bumble  parents  at  HOtoa 
Bryant,  near  Wobum,  Bedfordshire,  on  the  3rd  of  August  i8at, 
and  wsa  educated  at  tbe  ^mmar  school  of  that  town.  Having 
served  his  apprenticeship  as  gardener  from  tbe  age  of  fifteen, 
and  himsdf  constructed  a  large  lake  when  gardener  to  Battlesdes 
in  i8>[,  he  was  in  1833  employed  in  the  arboretum  at  Chiawick, 
the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  eventually  became 
EUt>eTintendeDt  of  the  duke's  gardens  and  grounds  at  Cbaisworth, 
and  manager  of  his  Derbyshire  estates.  In  1836  he  begsn  to 
erect  a  grand  conservatory  300  ft.  in  length,  which  was  finished 
in  1840,  and  formed  the  model  Cor  the  Great  Exhibition  building 
of  1851.  In  this  year  Paxton  received  the  honourof  knigbthood. 
Perhaps  hb  most  interesting  design  was  that  for  the  mansion 
of  Baron  James  dc  Rothschild  at  Ferriires  in  France,  but  he 
designed  many  other  important  buildings.  His  versatility 
was  shown  in  his  organization  of  the  Army  Works  Corps 
which  served  in  the  Crimea,  his  excellent  capacity  as  a  man  of 
business  in  railway  management,  and  bis  enterprisiag  experi- 
ments in  floriculture.  In  1854  be  was  chosen  M.P.  for  Coventry, 
which  he  continued  to  represent  In  the  liberal  interest  till  Ids 
death  at  Sydenham  on  the  8th  of  June  1865.  Paxton  was 
elected  in  1B16  a  fellow  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  In  the 
following  year  he  married  Sarah  Bowa.  In  1833  be  became  a 
fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society,  and  In  1844  he  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  St  Vladimir  fay  the  emperor  of  Rusria. 

He  was  tbe  atitbor  of  several  contributioiu  to  the  literature 
of  tioctkulture,  tnchidnR  a  FraOkai  Tratlite  cn  Hit  CaftiM  of  Uka 
Daiiia  (1638},  and  a  AtM  Btlaakal  DieAnary  (ist  ed-.  1840). 
He  also  edited  the  CbM^  Cabmbr,  the  Htrtkma^  S^imr  and 
tbe  Bolanital  Uagatine, 

PATHASTER^EHEKAIi.  in  England,  a  public  officer  and 
a  member  of  the  ministry  for  the  time  being.  Hie  office  was, 
by  sututes  passed  in  1835  and  1S48,  consdidated  with  ether 
(^ccs  through  which  nxmeys  voted  by  parliament  were  pre- 
viously paid.  The  paymaster-general  Is  appointed  by  sign 
manual  warraat,  he  is  unpaid,  and  does  not  require  to  offer  himself 
for  re-«lccIioa  on  acoeptatrce  of  office.  The  money  appnptialed 
by  puUamiat  for  the  vatiiwa  aetvicea  of  the  couatiy  is  placed 
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by  order  of  the  Tieuuiy  to  the  account  of  the  paymastei^ 
general,  and  a  communicaiion  to  thai  effect  made  to  the 
comptrolkr  and  audttor-inieraL  The  paymasterfeiwnl  then 
nukes  aU  ptyments  nquind  by  tbo  vtriotta  dqMitinails  ta 
icconlaiice  irith  the  parliamentary  vot&  Tbe  dnlks  (rf  tlw 
ofGce  are  carried  out  by  a  pcrxnanenl  itaS,  beuled  by  an 
assistant  paymaster-geDCialf  acting  on  powoi  gnoied  by  tbe 
pay  master-generaL 

PAYHEWr  (Fr.  faimaU,  from  fajer.  to  pay;  Lat.  paeare, 
to  appease,  pax,  peace),  the  perfonnanoe  of  an  obligatioA, 
the  (Uschargc  of  a  siBn  due  in  money  or  the  equivalent  of  money. 
In  Uw,  in  order  tliat  payment  may  extinguish  tbe  obligation 
it  is  necessary  that  it  slutdd  be  made  at  a  proper  time  and  place, 
1b  a  proper  maimer,  and  fay  and  to  a  proper  penon.'  If  the 
wam>  due  be  not  paid  at  the  appointed  time,  the  creditor  is 
cnLilkd  to  sue  tbe  debtor  at  once,  in  vciit  of  ttn  rcadinM  of 
the  latter  to  pay  at  k  later  date,  subject,  in  the  case  of  bills  and 
mrtc*.  to  tbe  allowance  of  daya  of  grace.  In  tbe  common  case 
of  lale  goods  for  ready  monqr,  a  tight  to  the  good*  veiti  at 
once  upon  sale  in  the  purdiaacr,  a  right  to  tbe  price  in  the  seller; 
but  the  seller  need  not  port  with  the  goods  till  paymentof  the  price. 

Payment  may  be  made  at  any  time  of  the  day  upon  which 
It  tallB  due,  except  in  the  case  of  mercantile  contracts,  wbera 
tbe  creditor  it  not  bound  to  tor  p^ment  beyond  the  usual 
bours  of  mercantile  business.  If  BO  ^ce  be  fixed  for  payment, 
the  debtor  is  bound  to  find,  or  to  use  reasonable  means  to  find, 
the  creditor,  unless  the  latter  be  abroad.  Payment  must  be 
made  in  mooqr  which  is  a  legal  tender  {see  bdow),  unless  the 
Creditor  wan  his  ri|;lit  to  payment  in  money  by  acecptlng  some 
other  mode  of  payment,  as  a  negotiable  instrument  or  a  transfer 
<rf  credit.  If  the  payment  be  by  negotiable  fauttument,  tbe 
insirument  may  (qxrate  cither  as  an  abscdutt  or  as  a  conditional 
discharge.  In  the  ordinary  case  of  payment  by  cheque  the 
creditor  accepts  the  cheque  conditionally  iq>6n  its  being 
bononied;  if  it  be  dishonoured,  be  b  remitted  to  Ui  original 
rights.  If  payment  be  made  through  tbe  poet.  In  a  letter 
properly  directed,  and  It  be  lost,  the  debt  a  discharged  if  there 
was  a  direction  so  to  transmit  the  money.  The  creditor  has  a 
right  to  payment  in  full,  and  is  not  bound  to  accept  part  payment 
unless  by  qiecial  agreement.  Fart  pajoncnt  is  sufficient  to  talce 
the  debt  out  of  the  Statute  of  Limitaiion.  It  is  a  technical 
rule  of  English  law  that  payment  of  a  smaller  sum,  even  though 
accepted  by  the  creditor  in  full  satisfaction,  is  no  defence  to  a 
subsequent  action  for  tbe  dcbL  The  reason  of  this  rule  seemt 
to  be  that  there  is  ao  consideration  for  tbe  creditor  fbicgoing 
his  right  to  full  payment.  In  order  that  payment  of  a  smaller 
sum  may  satisfy  the  debt,  it  must  be  made  by  a  person  other 
than  the  person  originally  liable,  or  at  an  earlier  date,  or  at 
another  place,  or  in  another  manner  than  tbe  date,  place,  or 
naancr  contracted  for.  Thus  a  bill  or  note  may  be  satisfied 
1^  money  to  a  less  amount,  or  a  money  debt  by  a  bifl  or  itote 
to  a  less  amount;  a  debt  of  £100  cumot  be  ducharged  by  pay- 
ment of  £90  (unless  the  creditor  etecute  a  release  under  seal), 
though  it  may  be  discharged  by  payment  of  £to  before  the  day 
appointed,  or  by  a  bill  for  £10.  Payment  must  in  general  be 
made  by  the  debtor  or  his  agent, or  byasttanger  to  thecontract 
with  tbe  assent  of  tbe  debtor.  II  payment  be  made  by  a  stranger 
without  tbe  assent  of  the  debtor,  it  seems  uncertain  how  (ar 
English  law  regards  such  payment  as  a  satisfoctlon  of  the  debt. 
If  the  debtor  ratify  the  payment,  It  then  undoubtedly  becomes 
a  satisfaction.  Payment  must  be  made  to  tbe  creditor  or  hia 
agent.  A  bona  fide  payment  to  an  apparent  agent  may  be 
good,  though  he  has  In  fact  no  authority  to  receive  iL  Such 
payinent  will  usually  be  good  where  the  authority  of  the  agent 
has  been  coontcnnanded  without  notice  to  the  debtor.  'Hie 
fact  of  payment  may  be  presumed,  as  from  lapse  of  time.  Thus 
payment  of  a  teatator's  debu  is  gener^y  pttnmied  after  twenty 
yean.  A  written  receipt  is  only  presumptive  and  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  payment.  By  tbe  Stamp  Act  1891  a  duty  of  one 
peimy  it  imposed  opon  a  recripi  for  or  upon  the  payment  of 
money  unonnting  to  fjt  or  upwards,  and  abo  a  fiiw  of  £to 
■pon  any  pceun  who,  fa  aiqr  case  whm  a  wmld  b« 


liable  to  duty,  refuses  to  ^ve  a  re^pt  doljr  atataped.  &  pay- 
ment be  made  under  a  mbtake  of  fan,  it  may  be  ncowend, 
but  it  Is  otherwibe  if  it  be  made  under  a  mista&e  of  law,  for  k  b 
a  maxim  of  law  that  igiunniia  bgfs  mmimem  exauat.  Money 
paid  under  eonpulsfoo  of  Uw,  even  though  not  due,  caaaot 
generally  be  leoovcred  where  there  has  been  no  fraad  or  eator- 
tioo.  For  appropriation  of  payments  see  AmortuilOK. 

PaymaU  /mJd  amd  Out  of  Court. — Money  is  geoerallv  paid  ivta 
court  to  abide  the  resul'  oi  pending  littgatioo.  ai  where  ktigatMa 
ha*  already  begun,  as  security  for  cotii  or  as  a  detcnoe  or  psnial 
defence  ^to  a  cLum.  Payment  into  court  docs  not  ncc^uanly 
(except  in  actions  for  libel  and  slander)  operate  as  an  idmUsioa 
of  liability.  Payment  IntO'COvrt  is  f«tuUrcd  by  the  ft^ia  ef  ite 
^H^rMH  CoktI,  o.  »ii.  The  (act  that  money  ha*  been  paid  lata 
court  may  not  be  inentioaed  u  a  jury.  Money  may  lomtiwi 
be  paid  into  court  where  no  litisition  1*  pending,  u  in  the  cax  ol 
tni-'tws.  Payinent  of  money  out  of  court  is  obtained  by  the  onlcf 
ol  the  court  upon  petition  or  Mmmorn  or  othcrwiw.  or  rimply  aa 
the  requrat  or  the  Hrritten  authority  of  tlie  person  entitled  to  U. 

Payment  of  Wapi.—Tbe  payaeat  of  ^iget  to  Ubouren  and 
work^n  otherwise,  than  in  coin  is  prohibited.  See  Laaoua 
LeOtsLATiOM;  TVadt.  DoratAk  or  agijcultural  servanu  ate  ex- 
cepted: Payment  of  wages  En  piAfifr4toiMei  (except  ia  the  case  at 
domestic  servants)  i*  illegal. 

Tcruler.—This  if  payment  duly  proffered  to  a  creditor,  fata  K» 
decL-d  abortive  by  the  act  of  tlie  credliar.  In  order  that  a  tender 
may  be  good  in  law  it  mun  as  a  rule  be  made  under  circumitanra 
which  would  mabei  h  a  good  payment  if  acceptol.  The  mmtr 
tendered  mutt  be  a  legal  tender,  unless  ihc  cnslitor  waiv*  hi*  nghi 
to  a  IcK-iI  ti'ndrr.  .is  where  he  ul<j(.>ct$  10  the  amount  and  itoc  the 
fa-i-l'  '.'I  1'  ii'li  r.  I!. ml;  i..f  liincl.iiiJ  notes  aie  tcffX  tender  (or  any 
tuiEi  nl,.)v.-  rvfopi  |.y  liu'li-ink  iticlf.  Caltfii  legal  tender  to 
any  .1:11, iiir:!,  -ih,T  up  to  40s.,  Tronic  up  to  It.  (Coinage  Act  1870). 
Aiiy  t!'>l<l  LVi>i.:^,c,  u'litihcr  liriiish.  colonial  or  foieigB,  miy  Iw 
maJi'  I'  sii'  iiii'kT  by  T'locl.-i nulla II,  The  ufiect  of  tender  m  mc 
to  iJi-ttur^;.-  iliL'  ill  tnj[  to  trubit  the  ililtor,  whcn  sued  for  ih* 
del't.  Ill  pay  the  monL-y  into  court  and  1  ,  get  judgment  for  the 
CO  '  ~  ul  hif  jcf.'ni  f. 

Gotland. — The  law  of  Scotland  a%  to  r'-'ymMt  agrees  in  meat 
points  with  that  of  EneUnd.  Where  a  debt  h  ooosuiuted  by  writ 
payment  cannot  be  ptov-cd  by  wiine^sc:,;  wIktc  it  b  not  cxinMi- 
luted  by  writ,  payment  (o  the  amount  of  j£toO  Scots  may  be  proved 
b]r  ui)^'  -  r^;  beyond  that  amount  it  ran  only  be  proved  b]r  m-rit 
or  udi..  uF  parry.  Th«  term  tender  aeems  to  be  ttrinly  apptiad 
only  to  a  judicial  offer  of  a  Mim  (or  damages  and  cspenses  mMe  tiy 
the  defender  durmg  htigation,  not  to  an  offer  made  by  ct»  debttv 
before  litigation,  bank  of  England  notes  are  not  a  legal  tender 
in  Scotland  or  In  Ireland. 

VtiU*d  Staia.-^\n  tbe  United  Sutes  the  law  as  a  rOle  doss  net 
maletially  differ  ftom  Englich  law.  In  some  states  hnmar. 
money  may  be  rccox-crcd,  even  when  it  hat  been  paid  under  a  rai^ 
take  of  law.  The  aucsiion  of  legal  tender  bat  been  an  inuHrtant 
one.  In  iKsand  iM]  Congivts  miKd  acts  making  treasnry  notes 
legal  tender  (see  Gbbinb&cks).  After  much  liilgstion,  tbe  Stnmne 
Court  of  the  United  ^tatcs  decided  in  1871  (£««  v.  i«]iwUvoar 
of  the  constitutionality  of  these  acli,  both  u  to  contracts  rmdc 
before  and  after  ibey  were  passed.  These  notes  are  legal  lendit 
for  all  purpose*  except  duties  on  imports  and  inlemt  on  the  pubKc 
debt.  Alt  gold  coins  and  standard  divtr  ddlara  are  Iml  tender  to 
any  amount.  Silver  coins  below  the  denominalion  ol  a  dotbr  af« 
te^  tender  up  to  lio,  and  cent  and  s-cent  piece*  legal  tender 
to  an  amount  riot  exeetMling  35  cents.  It  falls  exclusivity  vitbin 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  la  declare  paper  or  copper  money 
a  legal  tender.  By  the  constitution  of  riic  United  »ates.  **  no 
state  shall  .  .  .  make  anything  but  cold  and  sSm  coin  a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts    (an.  i.  1 10},  (T.  A.I.) 

PATHEHT  OF  HEHBERS.  Ftom  time  to  time  proposals 
have  been  made  to  ittintroduce  In  tbe  English  parbamaitary 
system  a  pmctice  wUcb  b  almost  umvetsally  adopted  in  other 
CO  an  tries,  that  of  paying  a  state  salary  10  memb«n  of  the 
lepslative  body,  bi  tbe  eaiiier  hfauwy  «(  tbe  Englisb  parlia- 
meat  the  payaeaft  of  commoners  or  rcfnesenutiva  of  tbe 
people  was  for  long  the  practice.  They  had  first  beea  summooed 
to  tlie  gteai  OMmcO  ol  tbe  realm  in  1  a6  J  in  the  tcigD  of  HcBty  ni. 
Tbe  ahires  and  boroughs  they  mpresented  paid  tbem  for 
tbor  services,  and  icimbursed  the  ezpensea  they  were  put  to 
in  journeying  to  and  from  tbe  phKO  it  meeting.  In  1319,  by 
a  statute  of  Edward  II..  the  salaqr  of  a  knigbt  was  fixed  at  «s. 
a  day,  and  that  of  a  citizen  or  burgber  at  as.  a  day.  Tbme 
payments  could  be  enforced  by  writs  issued  after  the  dissolntioa 
of  each  parliament,  and  there  are  many  instances  of  tbe  igne 
of  such  writs  down  to  tbe  reign  of  Heuy  VUI.;  while  the  last 

fcn—  in^^W  tfc.^,«t  niwThnm..  Ithy^  ■hnln  .Kt. 
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a' writ  Ibr  hb  nlary  tgaintt  ihe  eoipontton  of  Hanvich.  The 
ptoctire  of  the  p«ym«fil  of  memben  of  putument  gradtully 
fell  into'deauetudv,  and  in  the  second  parUament  of  Clwrlcs  II. 
stfong  diiapppoval  wu  ciprwed  of  the  pnctke.  b»  gndiud 
abandonment  was  due  fint  to  tbe  difficulty  of  tetmbig  tcpre- 
•enutlvei  in  the  early  pariiamcnls.  Men  of  bisiiieu  woe 
Unwitting  to  detach  ihemselm  (torn  their  aSaits,  at  travel 
wu  ilow  and  dangeraui;  in  addition  to  the  perils  of  the  jonriKj 
there  was  the  almost  certain  knowledge  tliat  a  safe  retuni  fioin 
parllanient  would  be  followed  tiy  tbe  ill  will  of  the  mcmber't 
neighbour!,  ioi  every  meeting  «(  patfiament  was  but  a  devk« 
on  th«  part  of  the  aovciciKD  for  inflicting  soom  new  forrB  of 
tautkHi,  and  a  refusal  to  vote  soch  taxation  wu  but  to  incur 
the  royal  displeasure.  The  towns  tbenuelva  were  equally 
disinclined  to  bear  the  burden  of  their  member's  maintenance, 
and  some  even  went  so  far  as  to  obtain  their  disfranchisement. 
In  the  second  place,  the  growing  inftwoco  of  pariiament  in 
the  i6th  century  brou^  about  a  rendaioa  of  feeling  aa  to 
parliamentary  services,  and  the  increase  in  tbe  number  of 
candidates  led  first  to  bargabiing  on  their  part  in  tbe  shape 
of  uttdertaking  to  accept  reduetd  wage*  and  aapenna,  and, 
finally,  to  forego  all.  A  step  birther  was  reached  when  the 
constituency  bargained  as  to  what  It  should  rcceiva  from  its 
representative,  resulting  In  wholesale  bribery,  wbidi  required 
Icgblation  to  end  it  (see  Cottaupr  Pzacticeb). 

In  England,  (he  House  of  Commons  has  on  various  occa- 
sions carried  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  principle,  more  especially 
On  the  14th  of  March  1893  (by  iji  votes  to  119),  and  en  the 
aand  of  March  rSQS  (by  176  to  158).  On  these  occasions  the 
resolutions  simply  specified  an  "adequate  allowance";  but  on 
the  7th  of  March  igofi  a  resolution  was  carried  (by  348  votes  la 
tie)  in  favour  of  an  allowance  "  at  the  rate  of  £}do  per  annum.'* 

Appended  are  the  salaiies  paid  to  kfMiMa  in  vaiioaa 
countries  in  191a 

BuTUK  ComtttES 

Soutk  Afrko.— 'Retort  the  South  Africa  Act  T909,  which 
brought  about  the  union  of  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River 
Coloity  and  the  Transvaal,  each  colony  had  iu  own  Icgidature. 
For  purposes  of  comparison,  (he  salaries  which  were  paid  to  tho 
members  of  these  slate  legislatures  are  given  below.  The  act 
of  1909  reduced  the  colonies  to  the  position  of  dependent 
provinces,  entrusted  only  with  local  administration  by  means  of 
provincial  councils.  The  act  ol  1909  l\  76)  enacts  that  the 
members  of  provincial  councils  thai!  receive  tuch  allowances  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  govcrnor'gcncral  In  council.  Mem- 
bers of  the  new  South  African  legislature  receive  I400  a  year, 
subject  (o  a  deduction  of  j^t  a  day  lor  each  day's  non-al tendance. 

Cape  Coldly. — Members  of  rithcr  house  were  paid  ais.  a  day. 
and  ihosc  residing  more  llian  15  m.  Irom  Cape  Town  an  additional 
15s.  a  day.  (or  a  period  not  exceeding  90  days. 

ffatal.—Mrmlxrt  of  the  legitlattire  were  not  paid,  but  these 
residing  more  than  2  m.  from  ihc  scat  ol  govcmmeBt  rweived  a 
travelling  allowance  of  £1  a  day  during  ihc  MrsMon. 

Oiante  Unrt  Colany — At  the  end  o(  the  ses.*ion  each  member 
receiv^  i  1 50.  and  an  addtttofial  £1  (orcacb  day  ot  actwal  attcadaace, 
bui  nol  more  ihan  £.100  in  all. 

Traunaai  Cttony. — As  in  ibe  Ont^e  River  Colony. 

Cunorfa.— Federal  government.  Members  of  bolh  homes  are 
paid  tijoo  per  5cs.sion.  bul  subject  to  a  deduction  of  (15  a  day 
tor  each  day  of  non-aitcndancc. 

OfirBrf* —Memben  of  ihe  Lc;i4latl%*e  Assembly  are  paid  milMBe 
and  an  allowance  of  {6  a  day  for  jo  da^,  viih  a  maximamof  ttooa 

0fw4rt.'— Member*  of  the  Legiibuve  Ascmbiy  arc  paid  a 
day  duriiig  the  sesuon. 

fioM  &fKiii .—Members  are  paid  an  Indemnity  of  (500  for  the 
-e*.tion. 

NriB  Smnfwirit.— Members  of  the  Lepalaiive  Assembly  ncciv* 
$500  per  session  and  travelling  expenses. 

JJ<t a i/d^.— Members  ol  ihe  Legislative  Assembly  receive  $1000 
per  session  and  irsvelling  expenses. 

flrifK*  Co/if intio.— Members  of  ih»  Legistative  AsMmMy  MOrive 
Sl^oo  per  w^sion  and  travelling  exprnw^. 

Prtnii  ZJwctd  liland. — McmUrs  ol  ihc  LegiiUtive  Assembly 


>  Quebec  and  Nova  Scolta  have  each  two  cfaamten.  Tha  other 
Canadian  provinces  have  only  one  chamber. 


KCelve  £100  a  year  and 


nceive  $160  per  aaaon  and  tfavflHag  eapenses,  with  an  ulditioaal 

ti3  for  postage.  -i  , 

Australian  CoMnim««Mb-^SCa»eni  of  parlinmcnt  receive 

£600  per  annum. 

Nob  SatUh  B'o/fj.— Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  leceivc 
£,100  per  annum,  and  free  travel  over  ail  government  railways  and 
T  r.imway*.  They  are  also  given  official  stamped  envelopes  for  their 
I  '  Mge  puiposes. 

VicioTut, — Member*  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  receive  £300  pee 
annum  and  free  passes  over  all  railwa>'s. 

Qutauland. — Members  of  the  Lcgiilaiive  Assembly  receive  £joo 
per  annum,  with  travelling  expenses. 

SouA  Amiraiia. — Members  both  of  the  Legislative  Council  and 
of  ihe  House  of  Assembly  receive  £200  per  annum  and  Irec  passes 
over  all  government  railways. 

WeUem  Aiulraliitr—}Smobtn  of  tte  Legislative  Cnundl  recdvo 
lioo  a  year  aod  Craa  l9P%o|j,^  |UMij|BUMJit  railways. 

raiwaaia.— Hambop^.fH'  fiiaftTjpj&sail  itcel 
free  railway  passes. 

Nev  ZmM— MMabmof  tbe  Ls^ahtive  Cotmdl  m  paid 
£100  per  annam;  Ifambers  of  the  Home  of  Representatives 
arc  paid  jpiji  a  sapnth. 

United  States 
Federal  Covtrnmenf.— Senators,  represestatlvea  or  ddcgatca 

receive  S7500  a  year,  and  traveUing  expeos*. 

AI.-iN:!:!/!. — There  is  a  KSMon  once  in  foUT  yean,  such  virion  faring 
limlii'it  i»  50  il.-iy-^,  [luring  which  a^nMoTB  and  representatives 
rt-ctive  S4  a  Uay  and  milcaEc. 

Aritona  Tetritory. — A  VMLAJiMl!,  ^  ^  ■'^V*'  durationt 
during  which  members  of  m  a^l^wa  tepesenatives  receive 
$4  a  day  and  milcap. 

Arkantai  bas  a  biennial  sesnon  of  60  days'  duration,  for  which 
u^n.-.iors  and  representatives  receive  f6a  diy  and  mllcan. 

Cd^i/ornui'jl^islatuie  meet*  biennully,  but  there  is  no  nrnd  length 
for  the  session.  Senators  and  members  of  the  Assembly  receive 
f  lODO  and  niileai^  for  the  term. 

Cataradp'i  session  is  biennial  ana  limited  to  90  days.  Senators 
and  repn-^nt.iiiti:s  receive  S7  a  day  and  mileage  during  session. 

CoTi<:.a:'.u!  si'.LS  senators  and  repnaeatatives  Jjoo  and  mileage 
for  iheir  itrm  of  [\vo  years. 

Ddaviate  baa  biennial  sessions  of  60  days,  and  may  have  extra 
session*  limited  to  day&  Senators  ana  representatives  receive 
Sj  a  day  during  sesiums. 

Florida  ha;  liicnnial  scsdons  ot  60  dsys.  Senators  and  lepre- 
semalivr^  rercivi.-  ?6  a  day  dwinf  the  scwon  and  mileage. 

CeoTf.ii  h.is  .iniiiinl  sessions  limited  10  SO  days.  Senators  and 
rcprescnuiivf    m  livc  Sj  a  day  and  mileage. 

Idako'i  senaiori  anil  rciirc^'ni.iiivis  receive  mileage  and  S5  a 
day  during  ihc  scs^ion,  wliiih  is  bitrinljl. 

Illinois  has  a  biinniAl  session,  fur  which  senators  and  repre- 
senlatives  receive  (1000  a  yc;ir  aiul  iTiilcagC.  For  extraordinary 
sc^uons  they  receive  $s  a  d.iy. 

Indiana  has  biennial  session';  liniiici-l  to  60  days.  Senators  and 
n:presenlali*-cs  receive  Sd  a  day  .mil  iiiilcaEC. 

Iirjui  has  biennial  sc^simis  of  imliinitctJ  length.  Senators  and 
tcrn-J^n  la  lives  receive  S5J<>  '"r  the  s^■^-il)n.  with  miloace. 

/.  I'MiTi  h,is  bicr-ni.il  M.-sii..n?  hmiicd  to  50  days.  Senators  and 
!  ■  :  ■  •j  ritativci  rocrive  5;  ;i  d.iy  duriii^'  rhe  session,  with  mileage. 

Kentucky  has  bienrial  teutons  hmiied  to  60  days.  Senators 
.-intl  repmentaiives  rceclve  fi^  a  da_y  and  mileage. 

Lout^ana  ha*  biennial  seasons  limited  to  60  days.  Senators  and 
representatives  receive  Ss  a  day  during  the  sc^on  with  mileage. 

Maint't  senators  and  repTMentUtlwes  receive  two  a  year  and 
wMtvgjt.-  Sessions  are  biennfat'Md'df  .^  bed  length. 

Afaryland  has  biennial  sewiona  limited  10  90  days.  Senators 
and  delegates  receive  $5  a  day  during  the  session  ami  mileage. 

.\f-iifinhufelti  h]^  an  annual  session,  for  which  senators  and 
rL|iresrniaiives  receive  each  3  lump  sum  of  (750  and  mileage. 

Michifon  has  biennial  sesaons  not  of  fij^d  length,  and  senators 
anrl  representativalafCMid  Mooa  year  and  mileage. 

hlininota  has  bieiimal  sessions  limited  10  90  days.  Senators 
and  representative*  Rcelvc  fioOo  a  year  besides  limited  tiavclling 
cxprnses. 

Mitiistippi  has  a  scMTon  every  four  years.  unUmited  in  length. 
Special  sessions,  also,  limited  to  JO  d.ty^,  are  held  in  alternate  years. 
SenaTors  and  representatives  receive  ,i  ^um  of  S400  for  each  se»ion. 

Aliiinuii  has  biennial  sessions  of  no  h\fA  length.  Senators  and 
rep  rc«en  la  lives  receive  S5  a  day  for  the  first  70  days  of  each  scssian, 
.ind  U  a  day  (or  each  succeeding  day. 

Moniana  has  bieanial  sessions  limited  10  60  days.  Senators 
mill  n  tirrvniaiives  rwrive  5ia  a  day  ikiring  session. 

AVirijiivi  h,Ti  hii-nni.il  •^-.^liins  unhmitcd  in  length.  Senator^ 
;ifi.|  rtnrc(enialive>.  are  |>.iiil  a  ilay  and  mileBi;e  (lO  cents  a 
mile)  for  not  mom  ihan  bo  days  of  any  one  session.  If  extra- 
Wan**  ^^'''■iSiii'tkqra^'^ 
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jnwgln  Hfluiil  mmIom  VsAed  to  60  4ayh  but  mdml 
■MridM  ttntted  to  to  diy*  may  be  hdd.  Scnaion  •ttu  repre- 
WHlUmaliHiiiii  f  10  a  day  and  mileage  during  •enjont. 

Ittm  Bampihire  has  biennial  (CKions.  which  la«t  until  jtotvfa^ 
by  the  gownor.  The  duration  is  usualty  .il>-,Lit  ^l^reF-  tnonlha. 
Senators  and  reprcMatatives  receive  Jjoo  1  r  :1     ^-von  and 

lim  Sasty  has  an  annual  M«u>n,  unlimited  in  length.  Seraton 
■od  membera  of  the  General  AMcmbly  receive  $500  a  ywft 

Ntv!  Mtxico  has  biennial  Kuions  oT  60  days.  MeiBBn  M  Ibe 
Council  and  represenuiives  receive  (4  a  day. 

A'(Tt  Ymk  haj  an  .mnua!  wMion.  Mcmbcfs  ol  the  Setttte  wia 
o(  the  Assembly  receive  a  year. 

tiotlk  Cartlina  has  biennial  sessions  limited  to  60  cla>-«.  Scittton 
and  reprcienCativr]  receive  (4  a  day  during  the  MSliOD  and 
mileage-  _ 

NwA  Daiola  has  biennial  teuions  limited  to  60  day*.  Sewttort 
and  reprcaeniaiivct  receive  >5  a  <iay  aujig^  Uw  tum^nfpit  niileage. 

OjU»  has  biennial  «cssions  not  umitMra  Witfii,  aOHton  and 
imfncntatives  receive  Siooo  a  year. 

MIkiflM  has  biennial  MMWOi.  SlUBn  and  reprwentati*e» 
KcdTC  S&  a  ter  lor  dw  fini  <to  dqw-ttcfCa(ter  S3  a  day— .and 
mlleige  <io  cetits  a  mile}. 

ONcm  has  biennial  muont  Hmlied  to  >4o  days.   Senaton  and 
ftprcMnutive*  rcccivt  fa  a  day  during  the  aeinon  and  mileage. 
'  TMrnnftwaio  has  bienirial  msbocu.  Setiaton  and  reptoentative* 
Rceiw  (tsoo  for  the  lenion  with  mileage,  wiili  an  ntni  aUowaace 
of  $150  for  Mationety  and  postaRe. 

Riwdt  liland  has  an  annual  session  unlimited  in  length.  SenatOis 
and  representatives  receive  $5  a  day  durinK  the  session. 

South  Carolina  has  an  annual  session  unlimited  in  length.  Seoatois 
jlid  representatives  receive  f4    day  for  ihc  first  40  days. 

S«iM  Dakota  has  bicnri.il  icssions  of  60  J.ivs.  Senators  and 
nprctcntstivM  receive  fj  fur  i  jcli  d.iy's  .uii  niijncc,  and  travelling 
expensci.    . 

icnnnsee  has  biennial  sessions.  Senator*  and  (epRMRtativca 
frn  iie  54  a  d.iy  ffjr  not  more  than  79  daya  a  ■■rfcn  and  mileage 
OOcvni'^a  mil.:).  If  absent  they  do  not Ifeodwiav;  mlM  they  ate 
pliv-ii rally  un.iMi-  Irj  lie  present. 

Trial  has  bitiini.il  =«>-iun'i.  unlimited  in  len|tn>.  SMtton  and 
representatives  reteivc  mdiOKi-  and  ^  a  day  for  tbt  bit  <0  days  of 
the  session;  for  5urc-cii)inE  d.iys  $7  a  day. 

L'lah  has  biennial  sessions  limited  to  60  dayi.  Semtore  aad 
represent jlivcB  receive  S4  a  day  during  the  Msdon  and  mileage 


and  repmentaiives  receive  I4  a  dfty  during  the  aewott  and  mileage. 

Kir(MM  ha*  biennial  iaama  united  to  60  daya.  Sena»>rt  and 
driegatc*  receive  fmo  for  the  temioa  and  mileage. 

HwitmglM  hai  Dicnnbl  icssions  limited  to  60  days.  Senaton 
and  npnaentalivea  receive  {5  a  day  lor  each  day  s  attendance 
and  travelling  czpcmcs. 

'  Writ  Virginia  baa  biennial  lesdons  lunited  to  45  ''  '  .  «'nich  can 
be  added  lo  by  a  two-thirdi  majority.  Senator^  d  delegate* 
receive  $4  a  day  during  the  lesrion  and  mileage. 
1  H-'fjroBii'i  has  liii'nnial  leulons.  Senators  and  mi  r..\<cr»  of  the 
Assembly  receive  f50O  for  the  iewioa,  and  [ravcllinj;  cxpeniea  at 
the  rate  of  10  cents  a  mile. 

Wjvmini  baa  biennial  «essiont  limited  tn  40  days.  Senatoi* 
and  fcpmwitadTf  receive  $S  a  diiy  during  the  wafion  and 
mileage. 

P'OKEICK  COUNTmS 

Artentim.—BtAh  senaton  (jo)  and  memberi  of  the  HooM  of 
Deputies  (110)  receive  £1060  a  year. 

^ufrlB.— Members  of  the  Lower  House  (516)  receive  16s.  8d. 
for  each  day's  attendance,  with  travelling  expenses. 

fi«/;tHm.— Members  of  Ihe  Chamber  of  Representatives  (166) 
receive  ii6o  a  year  and  a  free  pass  over  railways. 

fo/ivM.— Senators  {16)  and  deputies  (69)  receive  £40  a  month 
during  seutom,  which  last  from  60  to  90  days. 

£itf|ari8.— Members  of  Ihe  Legislatuie  receWa  i6s.  a  day 
during  the  session,  which  nominally  lasts  from  the  15th  of 
October  to  ihe  tjth  of  December. 

Z)raBfarA.— Members  both  of  the  Landsthing  (66)  and  of  the 
Folkething  (lu)  receive  iis.  id.  a  day  for  the  lint  six  months 
of  the  session,  and  6s  8d  for  each  additional  day  of  the  acashni. 
They  recrive  also  second-class  free  passes  on  all  railways. 

Pranre. — Members  of  both  the  Senate  (300)  and  of  the 
Chamber  ol  Deputies  (584)  receive  £600  a  year. 

Cermau  Emfire.—Mtmhm  both  of  the  Buadesrat  (58)  and 
of  the  Reichstag  (397)  receive  £150  for  the  session,  bnL  have 


deducted  £t  for  each  day's  abaenoe.  '  They  nadve  ako  fat 
passes  over  the  German  railways  during  the  sesiioD. 

Bodat  pays  membeit  of  its  Second  Chamber  and  sndi  bm^b 
of  the  VpfKt  Chamber  as  have  not  got  bcieditaiy  seats  1  s.  a  ££} 
and  tiavdUng  expenses,  bat  to  tbew  nmnbeia  vho  iiiiiU  a  iai 
capital  ga.  a  day  oiJy. 

Bawia  pays  members  ol  the  Lowtr  House  (165)  £ile  far 
regular  sessioo.  They  ate  abo  allowed  free  tzavd  over  tb 
government  railways. 

Htu*. — Mcmbets  of  tba  Saeond  ^"'Vr  (50)  ami  ma 
hereditary  aeiahers  of  the  Upper  Chamber  who  raid*  ma 
than  li  m.  from  the  place  of  meeting  receive  gs.  a  day  a^ 
ja.  for  each  ni^l,  besides  a  refund  of  their  (ravrlling  Tp^>-" 

iViMna. — ^Members  of  the  Lower  Chamber  (433)  leod-. 
tinveUing  cspenna  aad  diet  aMDqr  (aoootding  ts  »  fiaed  scale 
of  rjs.  a  day. 

i'oM-Cahv-g.— Members  of  the  Second  Chamber  milling  ; 
Coborg  or  Gotha  receive  6s.  a  day;  other  noeive  la 

a  day  uul  travdling  ententes 

5axoi>]r.— MenfaeiB  of  the  Scowtd  Chsnber  9*)  ud  u 
hereditary  mcmfaers  o(  the  Upper  Chamber  lecefve  1  aa.  a  (if 
(6s.  a  day  if  they  live  in  the  place  of  meelisg)  aad  aa  aSowaiw 
for  tiavriling. 

IfMlrMterg.— Uenbcrsof  both diandias  receive  i5a.adjj 
for  actutl  attendance;  aks  fice  passes  over  the  milw^is. 

CraiM.— The  members  (a^s)  receive  £ja  for  the  scmiost,  ak 
free  passes  on  railway  and  steamship  lines. 

Huniary. — ^Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
receive  £300  a  year,  with  allowanoe  of  £66 13s.  for  boaue  rent. 

itoly, — Mcmben  of  the  Legislatiue  receive  no  payncc:. 
altboogh  atleo^u  have  been  made  bom  i86a  oomds  to  itt-- 
duce  payment  of  members.  It  was  last  brtio^t  forward  in  19c: 
the  amount  suggested  being  34s.  for  every  sitting  atleiujr. 

Japan. — Mcmbcts  of  the  House  of  RepreacnLaiivcs  (379) 
fxm-hereditarjr  nemben  of  the  Houk  of  Peeii  receive  £ita  4 
year,  besides  travelling  expenses. 

Uadcc. — Both  senators  (56)  and  representatives  (340)  rccerrr 
t30ooayear. 

Nelhtrlandt. — Members  of  the  First  Chamber  (50)  not  reside 
in  the  Hague  receive  itis.  Sd.  a  day  during  the  session;  racnbes 
of  the  Second  Chamber  (too)  receive  £166  a  year,  besides  tat^ 
ling  expenses. 

HorvMy. — Members  of  the  Storting  (113)  feceive  13s.  4d.acii7 
during  the  session,  be«des  travelling  expenses. 

Parafuay. — Both  senators  aitd  deputies  receive  £aoea  yc». 

Portugal. — lieputleshave  been  unpaid  since  189a,  bat  dcpv'Jo 
for  the  colonies,  whose  homes  are  in  the  colonics,  receive  £»i 
month  or  13s.  4d.  a  day  during  sittings  of  the  Chamber,  and  £m 
a  month  when  the  Chamber  is  not  sitting. 

Jlinimfa.— Both  senatom  (lao)  and  deputiea  (t83) 
t6s.  8d.  for  eadi  d^  of  attendance,  besides  free  r^hray  pasta 

Xiujni.— Members  of  the  Duqu  receive  iis.  a  day  durhig  ik 
session,  and  LraveUing  expenses. 

5<r»a.— Dqnilies  (lao)  rcceivo  las.  a  day  and  tzanS^ 
expenses. 

Spain. — Members  of  dw  LegUatnn  receive  bo  salary,  ba 
deputies  on  th«r  election  receive  a  railway  ticket  for  3480  k 
travel 

5woffli.— Members  of  both  the  First  Chamber  (150)  and  :li 
Second  Oiamber  (130)  receive  £66  for  each  sesnon  <rf  4  mosiH 
besides  travelling  expenses. 

SvUttrtand. — Members  of  the  State  CotmcH  are  paid  by  dr 
canion  they  represent,  and  their  salary  varies  according  to  tk 
wealth  or  liberality  of  the  canton.  The  salary  ranges  thus  itm 
I  IS  6d  to  t5S.  a  day,  the  avenge  of  the  wbtde  being  ifis.  a  (bn 
Members  of  Ihe  National  CouncH  (167}  are  paid  from  fcdtd 
funds.  They  receive  168. 8d.  adajforeacb  day  they  areprexiC, 
with  tra veiling  Qsipeaeca.  tS.Kli 
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